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2  ECHEDEMUS. 

EBURNUS,  an  agnomen  of  Q.  Fabias  Maxi- 
mo«,  who  was  contol  in  b.  c.  ]  16.  [Maximus.] 

ECDE'MUS.     [Dbmophankk.] 

E'CDICUS  ("EicSticof),  a  Lacedaemonian,  was 
tent  oat  with  eight  ships,  in  B.  c.  391,  to  pat  down 
the  democratic  party  in  Rhodes.  On  his  arriral 
however  at  Cnidas,  he  foond  that  the  fonoes  of  his 
opponents  doubled  his  own,  and  he  was  therefore 
obliged  to  remain  inactive.  The  Lacedaemonians, 
when  they  heard  that  he  was  not  in  a  condition  to 
efieet  anything,  sent  Teleatias  with  a  larger  arma- 
ment to  sapenede  him.  (Xen.  HdL  iv.  8.  §§  20 — 
23 ;  comp.  Diod.  xiv.  79,  97.)  [E.  E.] 

ECEBO'LIUS  ('Ein}€^Aio5),  a  sophist  of  Con- 
stantinople, who  in  the  reign  of  Constantine  the 
Great  pretended  to  be  a  Christian,  bot  aftemrardsi, 
in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Jalian,  condacted  him- 
self as  a  xealons  pagan.  (Suid.  s.  v. ;  Socrat  H.  E. 
iii.  13.)  [L.  S.] 

ECECHEI'RIA  CEic«x««f>^)»  that  is,  the  ar- 
mistice  or  trace,  which  was  personified  and  repre- 
sented as  a  divine  being  at  the  entrance  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Zeus  at  Olympia ;  there  was  a  statae  of  Iphi- 
tns  which  Ececheiria  was  in  the  act  of  crowning. 
(Pans.  T.  10.  §  3, 26.  §  2.)  [L.  &] 

ECHECLUS  ('Kx"^<'^)i  a  ton  of  Agenor,  who 
was  slain  by  Achilles.  (Hom.  H  xx.  473 ;  Pans.  x. 
27.)  A  Trojan  of  tiie  same  name  occurs  in  the 
Iliad,  (xvi.  692.)  [L.  S.] 

ECHE'CRATES  CExfitp^^Ttyt).  1.  A  Thesaa- 
lian,  was  one  of  those  whom  the  ministers  of  Pto- 
lemy Philopator,  when  they  were  preparing  for 
war  with  Antiochus  the  Great  in  b.  c.  219,  em- 
ployed in  the  lerpng  of  troops  and  their  arrange- 
ment into  separate  companies.  He  was  entrnsted 
with  the  command  of  the  Greek  fbroes  in  Ptolemy *s 
pay,  and  of  all  the  mercenary  cavalry,  and  did 
good  service  in  the  war,  especially  at  the  battle  of 
Raphia  in  b.  c.  217.  (Polyb.  v.  63,  65,  83,  85.) 

2.  Son  of  Demetrias  of  Cjrrene  by  Olympias  of 
Trfirissa,  and  brother  of  Antigonus  Doson.  He 
had  a  son  named  Antigonus  after  his  ande.  (Li v. 
zl  54;  see  voL  u  pp.  187,  189, b.)         [E.  E.] 

ECHE'CRATES  (TEx««cp<trirj),  the  name  of 
three  Pythagorean  phUosq^era,  mentioned  by 
lamblichus.  (Ft/.  P^  adiai) 

1.  A  Lociian,  one  of  those  to  whom  PUito  is 
said  to  have  gone  for  instroctioiL  (Cic.  de  Pm.  v. 
29.)  The  name  Ckutui  in  Valerius  Maximus  (viiL 
7,  Ext.  3)  is  perhaps  an  erroneous  reading  for 
Echecrates. 

2.  A  Tarentine,  probably  the  same  who  is  men- 
tioned in  Plat.  Ep.  9. 

3.  Of  Phlius,  was  contemporary  with  Aristox- 
enos  the  Peripatetic.  (Diog.  Laert.  viii.  46;  comp. 
GelL  iv.  1 1 ;  Fabric.  BibL  Graec  i.  p.  861.)  [E.E.] 

ECHECRA'TIDES  CExticpfltTttTyt),  a  Peripa- 
tetic  philosopher,  who  is  mentioned  among  the 
disciples  of  Aristotie.  He  is  spoken  of  only  by 
Stephanas  of  Byzantium  («.  r.  Mifffv/^^a),  from 
whom  we  learn  that  he  was  a  native  of  Methyrona 
in  Lesbos. 

Several  other  persons  of  this  name,  concerning 
whom  nothing  is  known  beyond  what  is  contained 
in  the  passages  where  they  occur,  are  mentioned 
by  Thucydides  (i.  Ill),  Pausanias  (x.  16.  §  4), 
Aelian  (  V.  H.  i.  25),  Lucian  (TVmos,  7),  and  by 
Anyte  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  (vi.  123.)  [L.  S.J 

ECHEDE'MUS  [EchkVus.] 

KCHEDE'MUS  CEx^Mos),  the  chief  of  the 
Athenian  embassy  which  was  sent,  in  a  c.  190,  to 


ECHEPOLUS. 

meet  PaUias  and  Lndus  Scipio  at  Aicphiaaa,  and 
to  obtain  peace  lost  the  Aetolians.  When  the  con- 
sol  Lucius  refused  to  recede  from  the  hard  terms 
which  had  been  already  proposed  by  the  senate, 
the  Aetolians,  by  the  advice  of  Echedemus,  applied 
for  and  obtained  a  truce  of  six  months,  that  they 
might  again  tend  aabasadors  on  the  subject  to 
Rome.  (Polyb.  xxi  2, 3;  Liv.  xxxvii.  6, 7.)  [E.  E.J 

ECHE'MBROTUS  CEx^Mf^oj),  an  Arcadian 
flute-player  (eo^AyS^f ),  who  gained  a  prize  in  the 
Pythian  games  about  01.  4a  3  (b.  c  5t6X  and 
dedicated  a  tripod  to  the  Tbebaii  Herades,  urith 
an  inscription  which  is  preserved  in  Pansanias  (x. 
7.  §  3),  and  from  which  we  learn  that  he  won  the 
prize  by  his  melic  poems  and  el^ies,  which  were 
s«Bg  to  the  aeoompaniment  of  the  flute.       [L.  S.] 

ECHE^ENES  (*Ex^<^nv5),  is  mentioned  by 
Athenaeus  (xiii  p.  601 )  as  the  author  of  Kpifriicd, 
from  which  a  statraioit  relating  to  the  mythical 
history  of  Crete  is  there  quoted.  Vossius  {dt  HiaL 
Graee.  p.  436,  ed.  Westerm.)  proposes  to  read  in 
Fulgentins  (MythoL  i.  14),  Echemenes  for  Euxe- 
menes,  who  is  there  spoken  of  as  the  author  of 
MvBoXayoi^Atm^  of  which  the  first  book  is  qnoted. 
But  this  conjecture  »  without  support.     [L.  S.] 

E'CHEMON  (*Ex^/iMr),  a  son  of  Priam,  who 
was  lolled,  with  his  brotho'  Chromioa,  by  Dioraedes. 
(Hom.  //.  V.  160 ;  ApoUod.  iii.  12.  §  5.)    [L.  S.] 

E'CHEMUS  (^xft^),  a  son  of  Aeropus  and 
grandson  of  Cepheua,  succeeded  Lycurgns  as  king 
of  Arcadia.  (Pans.  viiL  4.  §  7.)  He  was  married 
to  Timandra,  a  danghto'  of  Tyndarens  and  Leda. 
(ApoUod.  iii.  10.  §  6.)  In  his  reign  the  Dorians 
invaded  Pelopoimesus,  and  Echemos  succeeded  in 
slaying,  in  single  combat,  Hyltus,  the  son  of  Hera- 
cles. (Pans.  viiL  5.  $  1,  45.  $  2 ;  Schol  ad  Find, 
OL  X.  79.)  The  fight  was  believed  to  have  oc- 
curred on  the  frontier,  between  Corinth  and  Me- 
gara,  and  in  the  latter  jrfaoe  HyUus  was  buried. 
(Pans,  i  41.  $  3,  44.  $  14.)  After  the  fidl  of  Hyi- 
lus  the  Heradeidae  woe  obliged  to  promise  not  to 
repeat  their  attempts  upon  PeJoponnesus  within  the 
next  fifty  or  hundred  years,  and  the  Tegeatana 
were  honoured  with  the  privilege  of  commanding 
one  wing  of  the  Peloponnesian  army,  whenever  the 
inhabitants  of  the  peninsula  undertook  an  expedi- 
tion against  a  foreign  enemy.  (Herod,  ix.  26  ; 
Diod.  iv.  58.)  The  fight  of  Echemus  and  HyUus 
was  represented  on  the  tomb  of  Echemus  at  Tegea. 
(Pans.  viii.  53.  $  5.)  According  to  Stephanus  of 
Byzantium  (s.  r.  *Ejini3iffieia)  Echemus  accompanied 
the  Dioscuri  in  their  expedition  to  Attica,  whereas 
Plutarch  {Thes,  32)  calls  the  Arcadian  companions 
of  the  Dioscuri  Echedemus  and  Marathus.    [L.  S.J 

ECHENEUS  CExinios),  the  eldest  among  the 
nobles  of  Alcinous  in  the  island  of  the  Phaeacians. 
(Hom.  Od,  vii.  155,  xi.  341.)  [L.  S.J 

ECHEPHRON  fEx^^*"').  1.  A  son  of  He- 
racles and  Psophis,  the  daughter  of  Xanthns  or 
Eryx.  He  was  twin-brother  of  Promachus,  and 
both  had  a  heroum  at  Psophis.  (Pans.  viiL  24. 
§§  1,  3.) 

2.  A  son  of  Nestor  by  Eurydice  or  Anaxibia. 
(Hom.  CM.  iiL  413  ;  Apollod.  L  9.  §  9.)  A  third 
Echephron  is  mentioned  in  Apollodonis.  (iiL  12. 
§  5.)  [L.  S.] 

ECHEPH  Y'LLIDES  (^x«f ''^^v),  a  gram- 
marian or  historian,  who  is  mentioned  by  Stephanas 
of  Byzantium  (5.  v.  2^m}p(a),  and  by  the  Scho- 
liast on  Plato's  Phaedon  (p.  389).  [L.  S] 

ECHEPO'LUS  CEx^wXoj).      The  Homeric 
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two  penoiu^M  of  thb  name,  the 
Mt  a  Trofn,  who  was  aUizi  h^  Antilochtu  (//.  it. 
iS7«  ftcX  ^^  ^  other  a  Sicyonumu  who  made 
Ipwiiaiieii  a  preaeat  of  the  mare  Aethe,  io  order 
set  to  be  obliged  to  aecompany  him  to  Troy.  (//. 
ZxaLTSX^Bc.)  [L.  8.] 

ECHESTRATUS  n^S^rrparos),  ten  of  Agi«  U 
md  third  of  the  Agid  line  of  Spartan  kings.  In 
his  ivign  the  distnct  ef  Cjnniia  on  the  Azgive 
hfloicr  was  redaccd.  He  was  the  fisther  of  Labotas 
m  Leoboscs,  ki^g  of  Spita.  (Pans.  iii.  2.  §  2 ; 
Bmtd.  TiL  204.)  [A.  H.  C] 

ECHETI'MUS  CExfrMiot),  of  Sicyoo,  was 
^  basband  of  Nie^goES,  who  was  beliered  to  hare 
baiafbt  the  iaoage  of  Ascle|^ns»  in  the  form  of  a 
dE^fsa,  fraa  Epidsiinis  to  Sicjon,  on  a  car  drawn 
Ij aaiea.  (Ptas.  u.  10.  §  S.)  [L.  S] 

ECHETLUS  (^x^^*)f  A  mysterious  being, 
a  the  foflowing  tradition  was  cnrxent  at 
DBiiiv  the  battle  of  Marathon  there  ap- 
aBMiw  the  Qieeks  a  man,  who  resembled  a 
and  Jew  inany  of  the  barbarians  with  his 
alswh.  After  the  battle,  when  he  was  learched 
k^  he  was  iMt  to  be  foond  anywhere,  and  when 
the  Athaoiaas  eonffdted  the  orsele,  they  were  oom- 
to  worship  the  heio  Echetlaeos,  that  is  the 
th  the  ix^^Vt  or  ploughshaie.  Echetlos 
to  be  seen  in  the  painting  in  the  Poedle, 
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maiainttid  the  battle  of  Marathon.  (Pans. 
Ll&Mf^fO  [L.S.] 

FCHETUS  (^x^ros),  a  cnxel  king  of  Epeims, 
«hs  was  the  tsRor  of  aB  mortals.  He  was  a  son 
d  Eachenor  and  Phlogea.  His  daughter.  Metope 
m  ^iphissa,  who  bad  yielded  to  the  emluaoes  of 
Wr  le^  Aerhmodims,  was  blinded  by  her  fisther, 
sad  Aechnodicas  was  cniellv  mutilated.  Echetus 
intbcr  gare  his  daotbter  iron  barleycorns,  pro- 
■iaog  to  restore  her  sight,  if  she  would  grind  them 
kle  ioair.  (Mom.  OiL  xriiL  83,  die,  zju.  307  ; 
ApoOoa.  Rhod.  iv.  1093  ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p. 
1S19.)  [L.  S.] 

ECHIDNA  CExtSra]*  «  daughter  of  Tartarus 
sad  Ge  (ApoUod.  ii.  1.  §  2),  or  of  Chrysaor  and 
CaOifThoe  (HeskML  Tleoy.  295),  and  according  to 
when  again,  of  Peiras  and  Styx.  (Paus.  riii.  18. 

LI.)  Kchidna  was  a  monster,  haU'  maiden  and 
If  serpent,  with  black  eyes,  fearful  and  blood- 
duBty.  She  wss  the  destruction  of  man,  and  be- 
oaia  hf  Typhon  the  mother  of  the  Chimsera,  of 
the  maoy-headed  dog  Orthns,  of  the  hundred- 
beaded  dxa^ofi  who  guarded  the  apples  of  the  Hes- 
ptridea,  of  the  Coldiian  dngon,  of  the  Sphinx, 
Orberms,  Scylla,  Gocgoo,  the  Lemaean  Hydra,  of 
the  eagle  which  consinned  the  lirer  of  Prometheus, 
aad  of  the  Nemcan  lion.  (Hes.  Tkeog,  307.  &c. ; 
ApeOed.  iL  3.  $  1,  5.  §§  10,  11,  iii.  5.  §  8 ;  Hy- 
gia.  /Ul  Praef.  p.  3,  and  FaL  151.)  She  was 
kjQed  in  her  sle^  by  Argus  Panoptes.  (ApoUod. 
a.  1.  I  2.)  According  to  Hesiod  she  lived  with 
Typhon  in  a  cave  in  the  country  of  the  Arimi, 
whereas  the  Greeks  on  the  Euxine  conceiyed  her 
lo  bare  fived  in  Scythia.  When  Heracles,  they 
Mid,  carried  away  the  oxen  of  Oeryones,  be  also 
nmed  the  cumitry  of  the  Scrthians,  which  was 
then  still  a  desert.  Once  while  he  was  asleep 
there,  his  horses  suddenly  disappeared,  and  when 
be  voke  and  wandered  about  in  search  of  them,  he 
cane  into  the  country  of  Hylaea.  He  there  found 
the  WKTfirr  Ff^"^"*  in  a  care.  Wlien  he  asked 
vhether  she  knew  anything  about  his  horses,  she 
isimil^  that  they  were  in  her  own  possession. 


but  that  she  would  not  eiTe  them  up,  unless  he 
would  consent  to  stay  wi&  her  for  a  time.  Hera- 
cles complied  with  the  request,  and  became  by  her 
the  father  of  Agathyrsus,  Oelonus,  and  Scythes. 
The  last  of  them  beoune  kmg  of  the  Scythians,  ac- 
cording to  his  father*8  arrangement,  because  he  was 
the  only  one  among  the  three  brothers  that  was 
able  to  manage  the  bow  which  Heracles  had  lefi 
behind,  and  to  use  his  fother*s  girdle.  (Herod,  iv. 
8—10.)  [L.  S.] 

ECHI'NADES.    [Achilous.] 

ECHI'ON  CExW).  1.  One  of  the  five  sup- 
yiving  Spartae  that  had  grown  up  from  the  dra- 
gon's teeth,  which  Cadmus  had  sown.  (Apollod. 
lii.  4.  §  I ;  Hygin.  Fab,  178  ;  Ov.  MeL  iii.  1*26.) 
He  was  married  to  Agave,  by  whom  he  became  the 
fother  of  Pentheus.  fApollML  iiL  5.  §  2.)  He  is 
sud  to  bare  dedicated  a  temple  of  Cybele  in  Boe- 
otia,  and  to  have  assisted  Cadmus  in  the  building 
of  Thebes.    (Ov.  il/stz.  686.) 

2.  A  son  of  Hermes  and  Antianeira  at  Alope. 
(Hygin.  Fab.  14  ;  ApoUon.  Rhod.  L  56.)  He  was 
a  twin-brother  of  Erytus  or  Eurytus,  together  with 
whom  he  took  part  in  the  Calydonian  hunt,  and  in 
the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts,  in  which,  as  the 
son  of  Hermes,  he  acted  Uie  part  of  a  conning  ipy. 
CPmd.FytLir.  179;  Or.  MeL  tUL  311;  comp. 
Orph.  Afyom-  134,  where  his  mother  is. called 
Laothoe.)  A  third  personage  of  this  name,  one  of 
the  giants,  is  mentioned  by  Clandian.  (GuMud, 
104.)  [L.S.] 

ECHI'ON,  a  painter  and  statuary,  who  flou- 
rished in  the  107th  Olympiad  (b.c.  352).  HU 
most  noted  pictures  were  the  following:  Father 
Liber;  Tragedy  and  Comedj ;  Semirsmis  passing 
from  the  state  of  a  handmaid  to  that  of  a  queen, 
with  an  old  woman  carrying  torches  before  her ;  in 
this  picture  the  modesty  of  the  new  bride  was  ad- 
mirably depicted.  He  is  rcnked  by  Pliny  and 
Cicero  with  the  sreatest  painters  of  Greece,  Apelles, 
Melanthius,  and  NiconuKhus.  (Plin.  zxxiv.  8.  s. 
19;  xxxY.  7.  s.  32 ;  10.  s.  36.  ^  9.)  The  ^cture 
in  the  Vatican,  known  as  **  the  Aldobrandim  Mar- 
riage,**  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  a  copy  from  the 
"*  Bride*"  of  Echion.  (Kugler,  Handbmei  d.  Kund- 
ge$cL  p.  236 ;  MiiUer,  ArcL  d.  JTaast,  §  140,  3.) 
Hirt  supposes  that  the  name  of  the  painter  ol 
Alexander's  marriage,  whom  Lndan  praises  so 
highly,  Aetion,  is  a  corruption  of  Echion.  {Ot$eL 
d,  Bild.  A'iiiMte,  pp.  265— 26a)  [P.  S.] 

E'CHIUS  fExtor.)  Two  mythical  personages 
of  this  name  occur  in  the  Iliad  ;  the  one  a  Greek 
and  a  son  of  Medsteus,  viras  slain  by  Polites  (viii 
333,  XV.  339),  and  the  othe^  a  Trojan,  was  slain 
by  Patroclus.  (xvi  416.)  (L.  S.] 

ECHO  ('Hx«j),  an  Oieade,  who  when  Zeus  was 
playing  with  Uie  nymphs,  used  to  keep  Hera  at  a 
distance  by  incessantly  talking  to  her.  In  this 
manner  Hera  was  not  able  to  detect  her  foithless 
husband,  and  the  nymphs  had  time  to  escape. 
Hera,  however,  found  out  the  deeeption,  and  ^e 
punished  Echo  by  changing  her  into  an  echo,  that 
is,  a  being  with  no  oontroiu  oyer  its  tongue,  which 
is  neither  able  to  speak  before  anybody  else  has 
spoken,  nor  to  be  silent  when  somebody  else  has 
spoken.  Echo  in  this  state  fell  desperately  in  love 
with  Narcissus,  but  as  her  love  was  not  returned, 
she  pined  away  in  grief^  so  that  in  the  end  there 
remained  of  her  nothing  but  her  voice.  (Ov.  Met, 
iii.  356 — 401.)  There  were  in  Greece  certain 
porticoes,  called  the  Porticoes  of  Echo,  on  account 
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of  the  echo  which  was  heard  there ;  thus,  there 
wai  one  stoa  at  Hermione  with  a  threefold,  and 
one  at  Olympia  with  a  sevenfold  echo.  (Paus.  ii. 
35.  §  6,  V.  21.  §  7.)  Compare  Wiealer,  DieNymphe 
Echo  :  eine  hmsitnytAoloffiiche  Ahhandlung^  Oottin- 
gen,  1844.  [L.  S.] 

ECLECTUS  or  ELECTUS,  originally,  it  would 
appear,  the  ft'eedman  of  L.  Verus,  after  whose 
death  he  enjoyed  the  protection  of  M.  Aurelins, 
became  subsequently  the  chamberlain  of  Umraidins 
Quadratus,  and  after  his  destruction  was  chosen  to 
fill  the  siime  office  in  the  household  of  Commodus. 
The  circumstances  under  which  E^Iectus,  in  con- 
junction with  Laetus  and  Marcia,  contrived  the 
death  of  the  tyrant  and  then  forced  the  vacant 
throne  upon  Pertinax,  along  with  whom  he  eventu- 
ally perished  are  described  elsewhere.  [Com- 
modus; Lastus;  Marcia;  Pjirtinax.] 

(Capitolin.  Ver,  9,  expressly  declares  that  the 
Eclectus  who  was  the  freedman  of  Verus  was  the 
individual  who  murdered  Commodus,  while  in 
Dion  Cassius,  IxxiL  4,  he  is  first  introduced  as  the 
chamberiain  of  Quadratus.  See  also  Dion  Cass. 
Ixxii.  19,  22,  IxxiiL  1  ;  Capitolin.  Pertin.  4,  II ; 
Herodian,  i.  51,  &c,  ii.  1 ;  Zonar.  xiL  5.)  [W.  R.] 

Q.  ECLCyOIUS  or  EULO'GIUS.  According 
to  the  commonly  received  text  of  Suetonius  ( Viiell, 
1 ),  Q:  Edogim  or  Etdogha  was  the  author  of  a 
little  work  on  the  history  and  genealogy  of  the 
ViteUii,  in  which  the  origin  of  the  family  was 
traced  from  Fannus,  king  of  the  Aborigines.  It 
roust  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  existence  of 
a  writer  bearing  this  appellation  depends  upon  a 
conjectural  emendation  of  Casaubon,  who  supposes 
that  his  name  at  full  length  was  Q.  ViteUiua  Edogiiu 
or  Euloffiusj  and  that  he  was  a  freedman  of  the 
emperor  whose  pedigree  he  investigated.   [  W.  R.] 

ECPHA'NTIDES  (^<paarri9ns\  an  Athenian 
comic  poet  of  the  old  comedy,  nourished  after 
Magnes,  and  a  little  beforo  Cratinus  and  Tele- 
cleides.  (Niike,  Choerilus^  p.  52.)  He  is  called 
by  Aspasius  (ad  Aristot.  Eih,  Nicom,  iv.  2)  rwy 
dpx^Uoty  waXat6rarov  iroiirnff,  which  words  some 
writers  understand  as  implying  that  he  was 
older  than  Chionides  and  Magnes.  But  we  have 
the  clear  testimony  of  Aristotle  {Poet.  v.  3),  that 
all  the  poets  before  Magnes  furnished  their  cho- 
ruses at  their  own  expense,  whereas  the  name 
of  a  person  who  was  choiagus  for  Ecphantides  is 
mentioned  also  by  Aristotle.  (PolU.  viii.  6.^ 
Again,  a  certain  Androcles,  to  whom  Cratinus  and 
Telecleides  often  refer,  was  also  attacked  by  Ec- 
phantides, who  could  not,  therefore,  have  flourished 
long  before  those  poets.  (Schol.  Aristoph.  Vetp, 
1182.)  The  date  of  Ecphantides  may  be  placed 
about  01. 80  (b.  c.  460),  and  onwards.  The  mean- 
ing of  the  surname  of  YJoMvlas^  which  was  given  to 
Ecphantides  by  his  rivals,  has  been  much  disputed, 
but  it  seems  to  imply  a  mixture  of  subtlety  and 
obscurity.  He  ridiculed  the  rudeness  of  the  old 
Megaric  comedy,  and  was  himself  ridiculed  on  the 
same  ground  by  Cratinus,  Aristophanes,  and 
others.  (Hesych.  «.  r.  Kairv(aj  ;  SchoL  Aristoph. 
Vesp.  151  ;  Nake,  ChoerU.  p.  52  ;  Lehn,  QpaesL 
Epic.  p.  23  ;  Meineke,  p.  36.) 

There  is  only  one  certun  title  of  a  pUy  by  Ec- 
phantides extant,  namely,  the  Secret,  a  Ime  of 
which  is  preserved  by  Athenaeus  (iii.  p. 96,  b.,  c). 
Another  play,  IIi/fMivrat,  is  ascribed  to  him  by 
Nakc  on  conjectural  grounds;  but  Meineke  as- 
criho8  it  to  Antiphanes.     Another  title,  Ai^rw^oj, 
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is  obtained  by  Nake  from  a  comparison  of  Suidas 
(«.  9.  Eific)  with  Hephaestion  (xv.  13,  p.  96,Gaisf.; 
see  Oaisford^s  note).  Ecphantides  was  said  to  have 
been  assisted  in  composing  his  plays  by  his  slave 
Chobrilus.  [P.  S.] 

E'DECON  (*IZ€K<iv\  an  Iberian  chief,  caUed 
Edesco  by  Livy.  He  came  to  Scipio  at  Tariaco, 
in  B.  c.  209,  and  offered  to  surrender  himself  **■  to 
the  &ith  of  the  Romans,**  requesting,  at  the  same 
time,  that  his  wife  and  children,  who  were  among 
the  hostages  that  had  fallen  into  Scipio*s  hands  at 
the  capture  of  New  Carthage,  might  be  restored  to 
him.  Scipio  granted  his  prayer,  and  thereby  greatly 
increased  the  Roman  influence  in  Spain. 

Edecon  was  the  first  chief  who,  after  the  retreat 
of  Hasdrubal  to  the  Pyrenees,  saluted  Scipio  as 
king, — a  homage  which  the  latter  knew  better 
than  to  accept  (Polyb.  x.  34,  35,  40;  Liv.  xxviL 
17,19.)  [E.E.] 

EDO'NUS  (^HZw6s)y  the  mythical  ancestor  of 
the  Edones  in  Thrace.  (Steph.  Byz.  i.  v.  'HSwviot.) 
The  name  is  therefore  used  also  in  the  sense  of 
^'Thracian,**  and  as  Thrace  was  one  of  the  principal 
seats  of  the  worship  of  Dionysus,  it  further  signifies 
**  Dionysiac"  or  **  Bacchantic."  (Ov.  Rem.  Am, 
593  ;  Hor.  Carm,  ii.  7.  27.)  [L.  S.] 

EDU'LICA  or  EDUSA,  a  Roman  divinity, 
who  was  worshipped  as  the  protectress  of  children, 
and  was  believed  to  bless  their  food,  just  as  Potina 
and  Cuba  blessed  their  drinking  and  their  sleep. 
( Augustin,  de  Civ,  Dei,  iv.  11;  Varro,  ap.  Non. 
p.  108;  Amob.  ixL  25;  Donat.  ad  TerenL  Phorm, 
il,  11.)  [L.S.] 

EERIBOEA.     [Eriboba.] 

EETION  (*Hct(w),  a  king  of  the  Placian  Thebe 
in  Cilicia,  and  &ther  of  Andromache  and  Podes. 
(Hom.  //.  vi.  396,  xvii.  575.)  He  and  seven  of 
his  sons  were  slain  by  Achilles  (//.  vi.  415,  &c.), 
who  proposed  the  mighty  iron  ball,  which  Eetion 
had  once  thrown,  and  which  had  come  into  the 
possession  of  Achilles,  as  one  of  the  prizes  at  the 
funeral  games  of  Patroclus.  {IL  xxiii.  826,  &c) 
Among  the  booty  which  Achilles  made  in  the 
town  of  Eetion,  we  find  especial  mention  of  the 
horse  Pedasus  and  the  phorminx  with  a  silver 
neck,  on  which  Achilles  played  in  his  tent.  (IL 
XV.  153,  ix.  186.)  There  are  two  other  mythical 
personages  of  this  name.  (IL  xxi.  40,  &c. ;  Paus. 
ii.  4.  §  4.)  [L.  S.] 

EOE'RIA.     [Abgbria.] 

EOE'RIUS,  the  son  of  Aruns,  who  was  the 
brother  of  L.  Tarquinius  Priscus  [Aruns,  No.  I], 
was  bom  after  the  death  of  his  father  ;  and  as  De> 
niaratus,  the  father  of  Aruns,  died  shortly  after  the 
death  of  his  son  without  knowing  that  his  daughter- 
in-law  was  pregnant,  none  of  his  property  was  left 
to  Egerius,  from  which  circumstance,  according  to 
the  legend,  he  derived  his  name.  When  the  town 
of  Collatia  was  taken  by  his  uncle  Tarquinius 
Priscus,  Egerius  was  left  in  command  of  the  place, 
and  henceforth  received,  according  to  Dionysius, 
the  surname  of  Collatinus  (though  this  name  is 
usually  confined  to  his  son  L.  Tarquinius  Collatinus). 
Egerius  was  afterwards  sent  against  Fidenae  in  com- 
mand of  the  allied  forces  of  Rome.  [Collatinus.] 
(Liv.  i.  34,  38  ;  Dionys.  iiL  50,  57,  comp.  iv.  64.) 

EGESl'NUS.     [Hboksinuk.] 

EGESTA.     [AcESTKs.] 

L.  EGI'LIUS,  one  of  the  three  commissioners 
who  superintended  the  foundation  of  the  colony 
planted  at  Luca,  B.cl77.  (Liv.xli.  17.)  [C.P.M.] 
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EON  ATI  A  OENS,  a  fiunily  of  Somnite  origin, 
■■■  «t  ktt»t  of  whom  aetUed  at  Teanam.  At  the 
€Dd  of  the  aodal  war  the  greater  part  of  these  ap- 
to  have  resnored  to  Rome,  where  two  of  them 
admitted  into  the  •enate  (Cic  pro  CluenL  48), 
thoofb  a  blanch  of  the  fiunilj  seems  still  to  have 
at  Teanom.  (Cic.  ad  Att.  vi  1,  mentions 
Egnatiua  SidicinuB.)  We  find  the  following 
saniames  bonte  by  members  of  this  gens  :  Cslxr, 
M^xmum  Rurua,  and  Vkratius.  [C.  P.  M.] 

EONATIA  MAXIHILLA,  a  descendant  of 
that  bnuich  of  the  Egnatia  gens  which  bore  the 
aamanM  of  Maximnsi,  is  mentioned  by  Tacitus 
(J«B.  XT.  71)  as  the  wife  of  Glidus  Oalliis,  who 
was  banial^  by  the  emperor  Nero.  She  accom- 
pBcied  her  hosband  in  his  exile.         [C.  P.  M.] 

EGNATIUS.  1.  Gklljus  £gnatiu«,  was 
leader  ol*  the  Samnites  in  the  third  great  Samnite 
wax,  which  bmke  oat  B.  c.  298.  By  the  end  of 
the  second  campaign,  the  Samnites  appeared  en- 
tirely sobdued ;  bat  in  the  following  year  Gellius 
E^DStiiis  marched  into  Etruria,  notwithstanding 
the  pfeseooe  of  the  Romans  in  Samnium,  and 
foaaed  the  Etruscans  to  a  dose  co-operation  against 
Rome.  This  had  the  effect  of  withdrawing  the 
Ranao  troopa  for  a  time  from  Saioniom ;  but  the 
knr%  of  the  confederates  were  defeated  by  the 
combined  anaies  of  the  consuls  L.  Volumnius  and 
A|^i«s  Claadins.  In  the  fourth  campaign  (b.  c. 
293)  Egnatins  indnoed  the  Gauls  and  Umbrians 
to  join  the  confederKy  ;  but  in  consequence  of  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Etruscans  and  Umbrians,  the 
Gaals  and  Samnites  fell  back  beyond  the  Apen- 
aioea,  and  were  met  by  the  Romans  near  the 
town  of  Sentinum.  A  decisive  battle,  signalized 
by  the  h«aroic  derotion  of  P.  Decius,  ensued,  in 
which  the  confederate  army  was  defeated,  and 
EgnatJus  skm.  (Liv.  x.  18—29.) 

2.  MiiRirs  Egnatius,  one  of  the  principal 
loaders  of  the  Italian  allies  in  the  sodal  or  Marsian 
war,  which  lHt)ke  out  b.  c.  90.  He  was  doubtless 
our  of  those  twelve  commanders,  who  were  to  be 
choom  year  by  year  by  the  allies,  to  serve  under 
two  coasuk.  (Diod.  Fragm,  vol  x.  p.  186,  ed.  Bip.) 
In  Liry  he  is  called  the  leader  of  the  Samnites.  The 
tnx  of  his  exploits  which  we  have  mentioned  is  the 
captnre  of  Yenafrum,  of  which  he  made  himself 
master  through  treachery,  and  where  he  destroyed 
two  o(^ort».  Not  long  after,  near  Teanum,  in  a  de- 
hle  of  Mono  Majainis,  he  fell  unexpectedly  on  the 
army  of  the  consul  L.  Caesar,  which  he  put  to 
€ight.  The  Romans  fled  to  Teanum,  but  lost  a 
great  number  of  men  in  crossing  the  Savo,  over 
which  ther^  was  but  a  single  bridge.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  Egnatius  was  killed  in  battle  with  the 
Rodmans  under  the  praetors  C.  Cosconius  and  Luc- 
ceiQs.  (Liv.  KffU.  Ixxv. ;  Appian,  B.  C  i.  40,  41, 
45.) 

It  has  been  ingeniously  conjectured  (by  Prosper 
Merimee,  in  his  Etsai  $ur  la  Guerre  Soctale)  that 
the  M.  Marius  of  Sidieinum  mentioned  by  A.  Gel- 
bf»  as  being  smae  ewUatis  nobilisnmus  homo,  and 
who  was  treated  with  such  ffross  indignity  by  one 
of  the  coDsalft,  probably  of  the  year  b.  c.  123,  was 
either  the  fiither  or  a  near  relative  of  Marius  Eg- 
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father,  a  member  of  the  senate,  and  retained  that 
dignity  when  his  father^s  name  was  struck  off  the 
roUs.  He  was  disinherited  by  his  fiither.  (Cic 
pro  Oueni,  48.) 

5.  Eon  ATI  U8,  probably  a  son  of  No.  4,  accom- 
panied Crassus  on  his  expedition  against  the  Par- 
thians,  and  after  the  great  defeat  which  Crassus 
sustained  (b.  c.  53 ),  escaped  from  the  scene  of  the 
disaster  with  300  horsemen.  (Plut.  Crassus,  27.) 
Appian  (B.  C.  iv.  21)  mentions  two  Egnatii, 
father  and  son,  who  were  included  in  the  proscrip- 
tion of  the  year  b.  c.  43,  and  were  slain  by  a  sin- 
gle blow,  while  locked  in  each  other^s  arms.  They 
were  perhaps  the  same  with  the  two  last. 

6.  Egnatius  Sidicinus,  mentioned  by  Cicero 
as  haying  had  some  money  transactions  with  him. 
(Ad  AIL  vl  I.  §  23.)     [EoNATiA  Gbns.] 

7.  EGNATIU8,  a  poet  who  wrote  before  VirgiL 
Macrobius  (SoL  vL  5)  quotes  some  lines  from  hia 
poem  De  Rerum  Naiura,  [C.  P.  M.] 

EGNATULEIUS,  the  name  of  a  plebeian  gens 
at  Rome.  The  names  of  two  only  belonging  to  it 
have  come  down  to  us. 

1.  C.  EoNATULBius,  c.  F.,  whose  name  is  found 
upon  a  coin  figured  below.  The  obverse  represents 
the  head  of  Apollo  with  C.  Eunatvlbi.  C.  (F.), 
and  the  reverse  Victory  and  a  trophy,  with 
Rom(a)  beneatL  The  letter  Q  indicates  that  the 
coin  was  a  Quinarius  or  half  a  Denarius.  (Eckhel, 
Dodr.  Num,  ToLv.  p.  205.) 


X  Cn.  Egnatius,  a  man  of  somewhat  disrepu- 
table character,  was  admitted  into  the  Roman  se- 
nate, bat  was  subsequently  expelled  by  the  censors. 
(Oc  pro  OmtmL  48.) 

4.  Eahatxvs,  a  son  of  the  fonner,  was,  like  his 


2.  L.  Egnatulkius,  was  quaestor  in  the  year 
B.  c.  44,  and  commanded  the  fourth  legion,  which 
deserted  from  Antony  to  Octavianus.  As  a  re- 
ward for  his  conduct  on  this  occasion,  Cicero  pro- 
posed in  the  senate  that  he  should  be  allowed  to 
hold  public  offices  three  years  before  the  legal  time. 
(Cic  Phil.  iii.  3,  15,  iv.  2,  v.  19.)  (C.  P.  M.] 
.  EIDlTMENE  (EtJo/i^*^),  a  daughter  of  Pheres 
and  wife  of  Amytbaon  in  Pylos,  by  whom  she  be- 
came the  mother  of  Bias  and  Melampus.  (Apollod. 
i.  9.  §  11.)  In  another  passage  (ii.  2.  §  2)  Apol- 
lodorus  calls  her  a  daughter  of  Abas.       [L.  S.J 

EIDCTHEA  (Ei8o«^a),  a  daughter  of  the 
aged  Proteus,  who  instructed  Menelaus,  in  the  is- 
land of  Pharos  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Aeg}'ptus, 
in  what  manner  he  might  secure  her  father  and 
compel  him  to  say  in  what  way  he  should  return 
home.  (Horn.  Od.  iv.  365,  &c.) 

There  are  three  other  mythical  personages  of 
this  name.  (Hygin.  Fab.  182;  SchoL  ad  Hop/i, 
Antip.  ^T2  ;   Anton.  Lib.  30.)  [L.  S.] 

EILEITHYIA  (EiAcfewo),  also  called  Elei- 
thyia,  Eilethyia,  or  Eleutho.  The  ancients  derive 
her  name  from  the  verb  ^Ac^9ciy,  according  to 
which  it  would  signify  the  coming  or  helping  god- 
dess. She  was  the  goddess  of  birth,  who  came  to 
the  assistance  of  women  in  labour ;  and  when  she 
was  kindly  disposed,  she  furthered  the  birth,  but 
when  she  was  angry,  she  protracted  the  labour 
and  delayed  the  birth.  These  two  functions  were 
originally  assigned  to  different  ElActdvJcu.  (Hom« 
//.  xi.  270,  xvL  187,  xix.  103 ;  comp.  Pans.  L  44. 
§  3  ;  Hesych.  s.  v.  EiXciOvfcu.)  Subsequently,  how- 
ever, both  functions  were  attributed  to  one  divir 
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nity,  and  even  in  the  later  Homeric  poems  the 
Cretan  Eileithyia  alone  is  mentioned.  (Horn. 
Hymn,  ia  ApoU.  DeL  98,  &c.,  Od,  zix.  188.)  Ac- 
cording to  the  Iliad  the  Eileithyiae  were  daugfaten 
of  Heia,  the  goddess  of  marriage,  whom  they  obey- 
ed. (Hom. IL  six.  lid;  comp. Pind. Nem, tii. init ; 
Oy.  Met.  iz.  285,  &c.;  Anton.  Lib.  29.)  Accord- 
ing to  Hesiod  {Tkeog,  922)  Zens  was  the  &ther  of 
EUeithvia,  and  she  was  the  sister  of  Hebe  and 
Ares.  (ApoUod.  i  3.  §  1.)  Artemis  and  Eileithyia 
were  originally  very  diffsrent  divinities,  but  there 
were  still  some  features  in  their  chaivcters  which 
afterwards  made  them  neariy  identicaL  Artemis 
was  beliered  to  avert  evil,  and  to  protect  what  was 
yomig  and  tender,  and  sometimes  she  even  assisted 
women  in  Ubonr.  Artemis,  moreorer,  was,  like 
Eileithyia,  a  maiden  divinity;  and  although  the 
latter  was  the  daughter  of  the  goddess  of  marriage 
and  the  divine  midwife,  neither  husband,  nor  lover, 
nor  children  of  her  are  mentioned.  She  punished 
want  of  chastity  by  increasing  the  pains  at  the  birth 
of  a  child,  and  was  therefore  feared  by  maidens. 
(Theocrit.  xzviL  28.)  Frequent  births,  too,  were 
displeasing  to  her.  In  an  ancient  hymn  attributed 
to  Olen,  which  was  sung  in  Delos,  Eileithyia  was 
called  the  mother  of  Etm.  (Pans,  i  18.  §  5.  iz.  27. 
§  2.)  Her  worship  appears  to  have  been  first 
established  among  the  Dorians  ui  Crete,  where 
she  was  believed  to  have  been  bom  in  a  cave  in 
the  territory  of  Cnossus.  From  thence  her  wor- 
ship spread  over  Delos  and  Attica.  According  to 
a  Delian  tradition,  Eileithyia  vras  not  bom  in 
Crete,  but  had  come  to  Delos  firom  the  Hyperbo- 
reans, for  the  purpose  of  assisting  Leto.  (Herod, 
iv.  35.)  She  had  a  sanctuary  at  Athens,  contain- 
ing three  carved  images  of  the  goddess,  which  were 
covered  all  over  down  to  the  toes.  Two  were  be- 
lieved to  have  been  presented  by  Phaedra,  and 
the  third  to  have  been  brought  by  Erysichthon 
from  Delos.  (Paus.  i.  8.  §  15.)  Her  statues,  how- 
ever, were  not  thus  covered  everywhere,  as  Pausa- 
nias  asserts,  tor  at  Aegion  there  was  one  in 
which  the  head,  hands,  and  feet  were  uncovered. 
(Paus.  viL  23.  §  5.)  She  had  sanctuaries  in  vitr 
rious  places,  such  as  Sparta  (Paus.  iii  17.  §  1,  14. 
§  6),  Cleitor  (viii.  21.  §2),  Messene  (iv.  31.  g  7), 
Tegea  (viu.  48.  §  5),  Megara  (i.  44.  §  3),  Her- 
mione  (iL  35.  §  8),  and  other  plaoea. 

The  Elionia,  who  was  worshipped  at  Aivos  as 
the  goddess  of  birth  (Pint.  QtuitL  Rom.  49),  was 
probably  the  same  as  Eileithyia.  (Bottiger,  Ili- 
tkyia  Oder  dw  Heate,  Weimar,  1799 ;  Mtiller,  Dor. 
il  2.  §  14.)  [L.  S.] 

EIO'NEUS  CHiortvf),  a  son  of  Magnes,  and 
one  of  the  suitors  of  Hippodameia,  was  sUun  by 
Oenomaus.  TPaus.  vi.  21.  §  7  ;  SchoL  ad  Eimp, 
Pkoem.  1748.)  There  are  three  other  mythiad 
personages  of  this  name.  (Horn.  /^  viL  1 1,  x.  435; 
bu.)  [U  S.] 

EIRE'NE  ittfffyni),  1.  The  goddess  of  peace. 
After  the  victory  of  Timotheus  over  the  Lacedae- 
monians, altars  were  erected  to  her  at  Athens  at 
the  public  expense.  (Com.  Nep.  Timotk,  2 ;  Pint. 
CVm.  13.)  Her  statue  at  Athens  stood  by  the  side 
of  that  of  Amphiarans,  carrying  in  its  arms  Plutus, 
the  god  of  wealth  (Pans.  L  8.  §  3),  and  another 
stood  near  that  of  Hestia  in  the  Pirtaneion.  (LIS, 
§  8.)  At  Rome  toe,  where  peace  (Paz)  was  wor- 
shipped, she  had  a  magnificent  temple,  which  was 
buUt  by  the  emperor  Vespasian.  (Suet  Vetp<u.  9 ; 
Paus.  vi  9.  §  1.)    The  figure  of  Eirene  or  Pax 
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occurs  only  on  coins,  and  she  k  th«re  reprMented 
as  a  youthful  female,  holding  in  her  left  arm  a  cor> 
nucopia  and  in  her  right  hand  an  dive  branch  or 
the  staff  of  Hermes.  Sometimes  also  she  appean 
in  the  act  of  burning  a  pUe  of  arms,  or  ewrying 
com-ears  in  her  hand  or  upon  her  head.  (Hirt. 
MythoL  BUderh.  ii.  p.  104.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Poseidon  and  MeLinthea,  from 
whom  the  idand  of  (}alauria  was,  in  early  times, 
called  Eirene.  (Pint.  QuaetL  Or.  19.)      [L.  S] 

ELAEU'SIUS  (*EAaiov^ioi),  if  the  name  be 
correct,  must  have  lived  in  or  before  the  first 
oentyry  after  Christ,  as  he  is  quoted  by  Soranos 
{de  Arte  Obstetr.  p.  210),  who  calls  him  one  of  the 
followers  of  Asdepiades^  and  says  he  was  one  of 
those  physicians  who  considered  that  there  were 
ctftain  diseases  peculiar  to  the  female  sex,  in  op- 
position to  some  other  medical  writers  who  hefd 
the  contrary  opinion.  He  wrote  a  work  on  chronk 
diseases  (XJMJna),  of  which  the  thineenth  book  is 
referred  to  by  Soranos,  but  of  which  ikothing  now 
remains.  [W.  A.  O.] 

ELAOA'BALUS.  The  Roman  emperor  com- 
monly known  by  this  name,  was  the  son  of  Julia 
Soemias  and  Sextus  Varius  Mareellas,  and  first 
cousin  once  removed  to  Carscalla.  [See  genealogical 
table  prefixed  to  the  article  Caracalla.]  He 
was  bom  at  Emesa  about  a.  d.  205,  and  was 
originally  called  Varicts  A  virus  BASOANua,  a  series 
of  i^peUations  derived  from  his  father~(Varius), 
maternal  grandfsther  (  Avitns),  and  maternal  great- 
gtand£sther  (Bassianus).  While  yet  almost  a 
child  he  became,  along  widi  his  first  cousin  Alex- 
ander Severus,  priest  of  Eh4pibalus,  the  Syro- 
Phoenician  Sun-god,  to  whose  worriiip  a  gorgeous 
temple  was  dedicated  in  his  native  city.  The 
history  of  his  elevation  to  the  purple,  to  which  in 
the  earlier  portion  of  his  life  he  was  not  supposed 
to  possess  any  claim,  was  effected  ia  a  very  singu- 
lar manner  by  his  grandmother,  Julia  Maesa.  She 
had  long  enjoyed  the  ^endours  and  dignities  of 
the  imperial  court  in  the  society  of  her  sister, 
Julia  Domna,  the  wife  of  Septimius  Severas  and 
the  mother  of  Oeta  and  Caracalla.  But  after  the 
murder  of  the  latter  by  Macrinus,  Maesa  was  com- 
pelled to  return  to  Syria,  there  to  dwell  in  on- 
honoured  retirement.  While  still  smarting  imder 
a  reverse  peculiariy  gallii^  to  her  haughty  temper, 
she  received  intell^nce  that  the  army  was  already 
disgusted  by  the  parsimony  and  rigid  discipline  of 
their  new  ruler,  and  was  sighinff  for  the  luxury 
enjoyed  under  his  predecessor.  Maesa,  skilled  in 
court  intrigues  and  fiuniliar  with  revolutiotts,quickly 
perceived  that  this  feeling  might  be  turned  to  her 
own  advantage.  A  report  was  circulated  with  in- 
dustrious ii4>idity  that  Elagafaalns  was  not  the  son 
of  his  reputed  father,  but  Uie  offspring  of  a  secret 
commerce  between  Soemias  and  Caracalla.  The 
troops  stationed  in  the  vicinity  to  guard  the  Phoe- 
nician border  had  already  testified  their  admiration 
of  the  youth,  whom  they  had  seen  upon  their 
visits  to  Emesa  gracefully  performing  the  imposing 
duties  of  his  priesthood,  and,  having  been  further 
propitiated  by  a  liberal  distribution  of  the  wealth 
hoarded  by  Maesa,  were  easily  persuaded  to  reeeive 
Elagabalus  with  his  whole  fiunily  into  the  caaip, 
and  to  salute  him  as  their  sovereign  by  the  title  of 
M.  Anrelius  Antoninns,  as  if  he  had  really  been 
the  undoubted  progeny  and  Jawfiil  heir  of  their 
Ute  monarch.  These  proosedoiga  took  plaoe  m 
thel6UiofMay,A.  II.S18.    Macnnis  ktviog  r«. 
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•f  whMt  had  happened,  de- 
ipaadMd  Jw^^amoM  with  a  body  of  troopt  to  quell 
tke  iaaaneetna.     But  theae,  instead  of  obeying 
tlie  ordcn  of  threir  genaial,  wen  preTailed  apon  to 
foim  th»  antinteen.      Wheienpon  Macrinoi  ad- 
vanced in  pcfaoQ  to  meet  hit  nraX,  was  ngnally 
defeated  in  a  battle  Co^ht  on  the  faoiden  of  Syria 
and  FhecBida,  and  having  escaped  in  diaguiae  was 
ssoB  aftcf  wards  diaeorered,  brought  back,  and  put 
ts  iwith     [MscmiNua]     The  oonqoeror  hastened 
to  Aataaek,  from  whenee  he  forwanied  a  letter  to 
whidi  he  at  <Hioe  assBined,  without 
iar  the  htm  of  their  consent,  all  the  desig- 
of  Caesar,  Impeiator,  son  of  Antoninus, 
of  Sevens.  Pins,  Felix,  Augustus,  and 
together  with  the  tribunitian  authority. 
At  tkm    sBMe  time    he    inreu^hed    against    the 
of  MacriniM  towards  his  master,  his  low 
1  lus  pmomption  in  daring  to  aidopt  the 
tide  of  smpi  rnr.  eoaduding  with  a  promise  to  con- 
sak  the  beet  interests  of  all  dasses  of  the  com- 
I  declaring  that  he  intended  to  set  up 
rhoae  age  when  he  first  grasped  the 
ef  power  he  compared  with   his  own,  as  a 
far  imitation.     No  resistance  to  these  claims 
was  jtmtHitt^  sd  the  part  of  the  senate  or  people, 
kr  we  find  from  a  carious  inscription,  discovered 
ago  at  Rome,  that  the  Fxatres  Arvales 
■  the  Gapitol  oo  the  I4th  of  July,  that 
mora  than  five  weeks  after  the  decisive 
Macrinns,  in  order  to  offer  up  their 
vewB  far  the  health  and  safety  of  their  young 
is  diatinguished  by  all  the  appellations 
above. 

Ehgabalos  entered  apon  his  second  consulship 
ia  A.  D.  219,  at  NicooMdeia,  and  from  thence  pro- 
ceeded to  Rome,  where  he  celebrated  his  accession 
hj  aagmficest  ^mes,  by  prodigal  largesses,  and 
\n  laying  the  foundation  of  a  sumptuous  shrine  for 
htt  tutelary  deky.  Two  years  afterwards,  when 
be  had  rendered  himself  alike  odious  and  con- 
tempaUe  by  all  manner  of  follies  and  abominations, 
he  was  pemaded  by  the  politic  Maesa  to  adopt 
his  fint  cousin,  Alexander  Severus,  to  procLiim 
hia  Carsar,  and  nominate  him  consul-elect.  Soon 
after,  having  repented  of  these  steps,  he  endeavoured 
to  ftocan  tbe  death  of  his  kinsman,  but  was  fhis- 
partly  by  the  watchfulness  of  his  grand- 
»thrr  and  partly  by  the  zeal  of  the  soldiers,  with 
Alexander  was  a  gveat  favourite.  A  repeti- 
twn  ai  a  similar  attempt  the  year  following  (a.  d. 
222)  prored  his  own  destmction;  for  a  mutiny 
having  ariien  among  the  praetorians  in  consequence, 
he  was  slain  along  with  Soemias  in  the  camp  while 
cadeavoaring  to  appease  their  fury.  The  two 
badiea  were  dogged  through  the  streets  and  cast 
into  the  Tiber,  and  hence  the  epithet  or  nickname 
<f  TUtiMMtu,  one  <rf  the  many  applied  in  scorn  to 
the  tvxant  after  his  deaUi. 

The  reign  of  this  prince,  who  perished  at  the 
afe  of  eighteen,  after  having  occupied  the  throne 
far  three  yeaim,  nine  months,  and  four  days,  dating 
fnm  tbe  battle  of  Antioch,  was  characterised 
throogboat  by  an  accnmulation  of  the  most  fantastic 
faQy,  sod  the  roost  frantic  superstition,  tc^ether 
with  impurity  so  bestial  that  the  particulars  almost 
oaascead  the  limits  of  credibility.  Had  he  con- 
fined himadf  to  the  absurd  practical  jokes  of  which 
as  many  have  been  recorded ;  had  he  been  satisfied 
with  supfHOg  on  the  tongues  of  peacocks  and 
rith  feeding  lionji  on  pheasants  and 
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parrots,  with  assembling  companies  of  guests  who 
were  all  &t,  or  all  lean,  or  all  tall,  or  all  short,  oi 
all  bald,  or  all  gouty,  and  regaling  them  with  mock 
repasts ;  had  he  been  content  to  occupy  his  leisure 
hours  in  solemnizing  the  nuptials  of  his  &vourite 
deity  with  the  Trojan  Pallas  or  the  African  Urania, 
and  in  making  matches  between  the  gods  and  god- 
desses all  over  Italy,  men   might   have  hiughed 
goodnaturedly,  anticipating  an  increase  of  wisdom 
with  increasing  years.     But  unhappily  even  these 
trivial  amusements  were  not  unfrequently  accom- 
panied with  cruelty  and  bloodshed.     His  earnest 
devotion  to  that  god  whose  minister  he  had  been, 
and  to  whose  favour  he  probably  ascribed  bis  eleva- 
tion, might  have  been  regarded  as  excusable  or 
even  justifiable  had  it  not  been  attended  with 
persecution  and  t3rranny.     The  Roman  populace 
would  with  easy  toleration  have  admitted  and  wor- 
shipped a  new  divinity,  but  they  beheld  with  dis- 
gust their  emperor  appearing  in  public,  arrayed  in 
the  attire  of  a  Syrian  priest,  dancing  wild  measures 
and  chanting*  barbaric  hymns ;  they  listened  with 
horror  to  the  tales  of  magic  rites,  and  of  human 
victims  aecretly  slaughtered;  they  could  scarcely 
submit  without  indignation  to  the  ordinance  that 
an  outlandish  idol  should  take  precedence  of  their 
fathers^  gods  and  of  Jupiter  himself  and  still  less 
could  they  consent  to  obey  the  decree  subsequently 
promulgated,  that  it  should  not  be  lawful  to  offer 
homage  at  Rome  to  any  other  celestial  power.    But 
by  £Eur  the  blackest  of  his  offences  were  his  sins 
against  the  decencies  of  both  public  and  private 
life,  the  details  of  which  are  too  horrible  and  too 
disgusting  to  admit  of  description.     (Dion  Cass. 
Lxxvii.    30—41,    Ixxix. ;     Herodian,    v.    4 — 23; 
Lamprid.   Elagab. ;    Capitolin.   Macrin. ;    Eutrop. 
viii.  1 3 ;  Aurel.  Vict,  tie  Cues,  xxiii.,  Epit.  xxiiL) 
A  coin  of  Elagabalus  is  given  under  Paula,  the 
wife  of  Elagabalus.  [W.  R.] 

E'LAPHUS  CEXcupos),  the  fifteenth  in  descent 
from  Aesculapius,  the  son  of  Chrysus  and  the 
father  of  Hippolochus  II.,  who  lived  probably  in 
the  island  of  Cos  in  the  sixth  and  fifth  centuries 
B.  c.  (Suid.  t.  V.  'ImroKpdrris  ;  Thessali  Oration 
ap.  Hippocr.  Opercu,  voL  iii.  p.  840.)  [W.  A.  G.j 

E'LARA  ('EAdpa)y  a  daughter  of  Orchomenus 
or  Min3'as,  who  became  by  Zeus  the  mother  of  the 
giant  Tityus ;  and  Zeus,  from  fear  of  Hera,  con- 
cealed her  under  the  earth.  (Apollod.  L  4.  §  1  ; 
Apollon.  Rhod.  L  762  ;  Eustath.  cui  Horn.  p.  1583; 
MuUer,  Orchom.  p.  185,  2d.  edit.)  [L.  S.] 

E'LASUS  CEAoros).  There  are  two  Trojans 
of  this  name,  one  of  whom  was  slain  by  Patroclus 
and  the  other  by  Neoptolemus.  (Horn.  //.  xvL 
696  ;  Paus.  x.  26.  §  1.)  [L.  S.] 

E'LATUS  CEAoToj).  1.  A  son  of  Areas  by 
Leaneira,  Metaneira,  or  by  the  nymph  Chrysope- 
leia.  He  was  a  brother  of  Azan  and  Apheidas, 
and  king  of  Arcadia.  By  his  wife  Laodice  he  had 
four  sons,  Stymphalus,  Aepytus,  Cyllen,  and  Pe- 
reus.  (ApoUod.  iii.  9.  §  1,  10.  §  3;  Paus.  viii.  4. 
§  2.)  He  is  also  called  the  father  of  Ischys  (Pind. 
Fj/th,  iii.  31 )  and  of  Dotis.  (Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  AoJ- 
ru)y.)  He  is  said  to  have  resided  on  mount  Cyl- 
lene,  and  to  have  gone  from  thence  to  Phocis, 
where  he  protected  the  Phocians  and  the  Delphic 
sanctuary  against  the  Phlegyans,  and  founded  the 
town  of  Elateia.  (Paus.  L  c,  x.  34.  §  3.)  A  sta- 
tue of  his  stood  in  the  market-place  of  Elateia,  and 
another  at  Tegea.  (Paus.  x.  34.  §  3,  viii.  48.  §  6.) 

2.  A  prince  of  the  Lapithae  at  Larissa  in  Thes' 
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■aly,  was  married  to  Hippeia,  by  whom  he  became 
the  father  of  Caeneus  and  Poljrpheraus,  both  of 
whom  took  part  in  the  expedition  of  the  Ar^naati. 
(Hygin.  Fah.  1 1 ;  Or.  Met.  xii.  4.97.)  He  is  some- 
times confounded  with  the  Arcadian  Elatus.  (Miil- 
ler,  Orchom.  pp.  186,  191,  2d.  edit)  There  are 
four  more  mythical  personages  of  this  name.  (Horn. 
n,  vi.  33,  Od.  xxii  268 ;  ApoUod.  ii.  5.  §  4  ;  Apol- 
lon.  Rhod.  i.  101.)  [L.  S.J 

ELECTRA  CHX^wrpa),  i.  e.  the  bright  or  brU- 
liaut  one.  I.  A  daughter  of  Ooeanus  and  Tethys, 
and  the  wife  of  Thanmas,  by  whom  she  became 
the  mother  of  Iris  and  the  Harpies,  Aello  and 
Ocypete.  (Hom.  Hymn,  in  Cer,  419  ;  Hes.  Theog. 
266;  Apollod.  i  2.  §§  2,  6;  Paus.  it.  33.  §  6; 
Senr.  ad  Aen.  iii.  212.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Atlas  and  Pleione,  was  one  of 
the  seven  Pleiades,  and  became  by  Zeus  the  mother 
of  Jasion  and  Dardanus.  (Apollod.  iii.  10.  §  1, 
12.  §§  1,  3.)  According  to  a  tradition  preserved 
in  Servius  {ad  Aen.  i.  32,  ii.  325,  iii.  104,  vii.  207) 
she  was  the  wife  of  the  Italian  king  Corythus,  by 
whom  she  had  a  son  Jasion;  whereas  by  Zeus  she 
was  the  mother  of  Dardanus.  (Comp.  Senr.  ad  Aen. 
L  384,  iii.  167;  TzetE.  ad  Lycoph.  29.)  Diodorus 
(t.  48)  calls  Harmonia  her  daughter  by  Zeus. 
She  is  connected  also  with  the  legend  about  the 
Palladium.  When  Electra,  it  is  said,  had  come  as 
a  suppliant  to  the  Palladium,  which  Athena  had 
established,  Zeus  or  Athena  herself  threw  it  into 
the  territory  of  Ilium,  because  it  had  been  sullied 
by  the  hands  of  a  woman  who  was  no  longer  a 
pure  maiden,  and  king  Ilus  then  built  a  temple  to 
Zeus.  (Apollod.  iii.  12.  §  3.)  According  to  others 
it  was  Electra  herself  that  brought  the  Palladium 
to  Ilium,  and  gave  it  to  her  son  Dardanus.  (Schol. 
ad  Eurip.  Phoen.  1136.)  When  she  saw  the  city 
of  her  son  perishing  in  flames,  she  tore  out  her 
hair  for  grief,  and  was  thus  placed  among  the  stars 
as  a  comet.  (Serv.  ad  Aen.  x.  272.)  According  to 
others,  Electra  and  her  six  sisters  were  placed 
among  the  stars  as  the  seven  Pleiades,  and  lost 
their  brilliancy  on  seeing  the  destruction  of  Ilium. 
(Serv.  ad  Virg.  Georg.  i.  138  ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn, 
p.  1 155.)  The  fabulous  island  of  Electris  was  be- 
lieved to  have  received  its  name  from  her.  (Apol- 
lon.  Rhod.  l  916.) 

3.  A  sister  of  Cadmus,  from  whom  the  Electrian 
gate  at  Thebes  was  said  to  have  received  its  name. 
(Pans.  ix.  8.  <$  3 ;  SchoL  ad  ApoUon.  Rhod.  i.  916.) 

4.  A  daughter  of  Agamemnon  and  Clytaemnes- 
tra,  is  also  called  Laodice.  (Eustath.  ad  Hom.  p. 
742.)  She  was  the  sister  of  Iphigeneia,  Chrysothe- 
mis.  and  Orestes.  The  conduct  of  her  mother  and 
Aegisthus  threw  her  into  grief  and  great  suifering, 
and  in  consequence  of  it  she  became  the  accomplice 
of  Orestes  in  the  murder  of  his  mother.  Her  story, 
according  to  Hyginus  (Fab,  122),  runs  thus :  On 
receiving  the  falae  report  that  Orestes  and  Pylades 
had  been  sacrificed  to  Artemis  in  Tauris,  Aletes, 
the  son  of  Aegisthus,  assumed  the  government  of 
Mycenae ;  but  Electra,  for  the  purpose  of  learning 
the  particulars  of  her  brother^s  death,  went  to  Del- 
phi. On  the  day  she  reached  the  place,  Orestes 
and  Iphigeneia  likewise  arrived  there,  but  the 
same  messenger  who  had  before  informed  her  of 
the  death  of  Orestes,  now  added,  that  he  had  been 
sacrificed  by  Iphigeneia.  Electra,  enraged  at  this, 
snatched  a  fin*bnind  from  the  altar,  with  the  in- 
tention of  p\itting  hop  RJster's  eyes  out  with  it 
But  Orcsti'S  suddenly  ciunc  to  the  Rpot,  and  made 
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himself  known  to  Electra.  All  being  thus  cleared 
up,  they  travelled  together  to  Mycenae,  where 
Orestes  killed  the  usurper  Aletei,  and  Electra 
married  Pylades.  The  Attic  tragedians,  Aeschylus, 
Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  have  used  the  story  of 
Electra  very  fireely :  the  most  perfect,  however,  is 
that  in  the  "Electra"  of  Sophocles.  When  Ae- 
gisthus and  Clytaemnestra,  after  the  murder  of 
Agamemnon,  intended  to  kill  young  Orestes  also, 
Electra  saved  him  by  sending  him  under  the  pro- 
tection of  a  slave  to  king  Strophius  at  Phanote  in 
Phocis,  who  had  the  boy  educated  together,  with 
his  own  son  Pylades.  Electra,  in  the  mean- 
time, was  ever  thinking  on  taking  revenge  upon 
the  murderers  of  her  father,  and  when  Orestes  had 
grown  up  to  manhood,  she  sent  secret  messages  to 
him  to  remind  him  of  his  duty  to  avenge  his  Ei- 
ther. At  length,  Orestes  came  with  Pylades  to 
Argos.  A  lock  of  hair  which  he  had  placed  on 
the  grave  of  his  father,  was  a  sign  to  Electra  that 
her  brother  was  near.  Orestes  soon  after  made 
himself  known  to  her,  and  informed  her  that  he 
was  commanded  by  Apollo  to  avenge  the  death  of 
his  father.  Both  lamented  their  misfortunes,  and 
Electra  urged  him  to  carry  his  design  into  effect 
Orestes  then  agreed  with  her  that  he  and  Pylades 
should  go  into  the  house  of  Clytaemnestra,  as 
strangers  from  Phocis,  and  tell  her  that  Orestes 
was  dead.  This  was  done  accordingly,  and  Ae- 
gisthus and  Clytaemnestra  fell  by  the  hand  of 
Orestes,  who  gave  Electra  in  marriage  to  his  friend 
Pylades.  (Comp.  Aeschyl.  Eumenides^  and  Euri- 
pides, Orestes.)  She  beaune  by  him  the  mother  of 
Medon  and  Strophius.  Her  tomb  was  shewn  in 
later  times  at  Mycenae.    (Paus.  ii.  16.  §  5.) 

5.  A  servant  of  Helen,  was  painted  by  Polyg- 
notus  in  the  Lesche  at  Delphi,  in  the  act  of  kneel- 
ing before  her  mistress  and  fioLBtening  her  sandals. 
(Paus.  X.  25.  §  2.) 

A  sixth  Electra  occurs  among  the  daughters  of 
Danaus.    (Apollod.  ii.  1.  §  5.)  [L.  S.] 

ELE'CTRYON  {'HKticrp^y),  a  son  of  Perseus 
and  Andromeda,  was  king  of  Mycenae  or  Mideia 
in  Argolis.  (Paus.  ii.  25.  §  8.)  He  was  married 
to  Anaxo,  the  daughter  of  Alcaeus,  by  whom  he 
had  several  children.  (Apollod.  ii.  4.  §  5,  &c.) 
The  tradition  about  him  is  given  under  Amphi- 
tryon. Another  Electryon  is  mentioned  by  Dio- 
dorus (iv.  67).  [L.  S.] 

ELECTRYO'NE  {'HXticrpwiyri),  a  daughter  of 
Helios  and  Rhodos.  (Diod.  v.  56  ;  Schol.  ad  Find. 
Ol.  vii.  24.)  The  name  is  also  used  as  a  patrony- 
mic from  Electryon,  and  given  to  his  daughter, 
Alcmene.  (Hes.  Scul.  Here.  16.)  [L.  S.] 

ELECTUS.     [ECLBCTUS.] 

ELEIUS  ('HAfros).  1.  A  son  of  Poseidon  and 
Eurydice,  the  daughter  of  Endymion,  was  king  of 
the  Epeians  and  father  of  Augeas.  (Paus.  v.  1. 
§  6,  &c.) 

2.  A  son  of  Amphimachus  and  king  of  Elis. 
In  his  reign  the  sons  of  Aristomachui  invaded 
Peloponnesus.   (Paus.  v.  3.  §  4.) 

3.  A  son  of  Tantalus,  from  whom  the  country 
of  Elis  was  believed  to  have  received  its  name. 
(Steph.  Byz.  s.  r.'HAij.)  [L.  S.J 

EL  EOS  ("EAwt),  the  personification  of  pity  or 
mercy,  had  an  altar  in  the  agora  at  Athens.  **  The 
Athenians,**  says  Pausanias  (i.  17.  §  1),  **are  the 
only  ones  among  the  Hellenes  that  worship  this 
divine  being,  and  among  all  the  gods  this  is  the 
most  useful  to  human  life  in  ail  its  vicissitudes.** 
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«4e  iiytocgd  the  aanttanoe  of  the  Athe- 
M  AdiBttns  mnd  the  Hendeidae,  ap- 
mppliant*  the  altar  of  Eleoa.  (Apollod. 

8.  §  1,  iu.  7.  §  i  :  Schol.  ad  Soph.  Oed.  CoL 
258  )  [L.  S.] 

ELEPHANTIS,  the  writer  of  certain  amatory 

workt  {mUla  EUphamtidm  libelli)^  the  character  of 

which  ift  tofBciently  eTident  from  the  notices  con- 

tahwd  in  Martial  and  Saetoniaa.     We  know  not 

with  certainty  the  lez  of  the  author,  nor  in  what 

kngu^^  the  piecea  were  compoeed,  nor  whether 

they  jrere  expmted  in  prote  or  rerae;  hut  the 

gmBEBatical  ferm  of  the  name  teems  to  indicate 

that  the  persoo  in  question  was  a  female,  and  that 

she  was  either  a  Greek  by  birth  or  of  Greek  ez- 

tartMm.     By  the  historians  of  literature  she   is 

fnteraHy  tanked  among  the  poetesses.     (Martial, 

Af.  zii.  43.  5;  Soet  7%   43;  Friapei.  iii  ;  Sui- 

n.  V.  Kmtdpa4nra.)    Galen  quotes  a  treatise 

B0r^ci|Tuc«r  by  this  or  some  other  Elephantis. 

(Fabric  BM.  Grate.  toL  riii  p.  158  ;  comp.  Span- 

heim,  ds  Praettamtia  et  Utu  Numim.  Diss.  ix.  p. 

771.)  [W.  R,] 

ELEPHE^NOR  CEAc<H>^),  a  son  of  Chakx>- 
4on,  and  prince  of  the  Abantes  in  Euboea,  whom 
he  fed  against  Troy  in  thirty  or  forty  ships.  He 
there  fell  bT  the  hand  of  Agenor.  (Horn.  //.  ii. 
S40,  IT.  4«3;  Hygin.  Fab.  97  ;  Diet  Cret.  i.  17.) 
Hrginas  calls  his  mother  Imenarete,  and  Tzetzes 
{•d  Ufooph.  1029)  Melanippe.  He  is  also  men- 
tiooed  among  the  suitors  of  Helen  (Apollod.  iii. 
10.  i  8),  and  was  said  to  haye  taken  with  him  to 
TroT  the  sons  of  Theseus,  who  had  been  entrusted 
ts  kis  care.  (Phit.  Tkt$.  35;  Pans.  i.  17.  §  6.) 
According  to  Tsetzes,  Elephenor,  without  being 
swve  of  it,  killed  his  grand&ther.  Abas,  in  con- 
M^uenee  of  which  he  was  obliged  to  quit  Euboea. 
When  therefore  the  expedition  against  Troy  was 
eodertaken,  Elephenor  did  not  return  to  Euboea, 
bat  assembled  the  Abantes  on  a  rock  on  the  Fluri- 
poi^  opposite  the  island.  After  the  fi&li  of  Troy, 
whka,  according  to  some  accounts,  he  survived,  he 
went  to  Uie  island  of  Oihronos  near  Sicily,  and, 
driren  away  thence  by  a  dragon,  he  went  to 
Amantia  in  Illvria.    (Lvcophr.  10*29, &c)    [L.  S.J 

ELEUSrXA  or  ELEUSI'NIA  (EAeuo-tv/a), 
s  samame  of  Drmeter  and  Persephone,  denved 
frum  Eleusis  in  Attica,  the  principal  seat  of  their 
worship.  (V'irg.  Gtorij.  L  163;  Phoniut.  N.  D. 
ll  ;  5"U-ph-  Bye.  *.  r.  'EA«wt»j.)  [L.  S.J 

ELEUSIS  ('EAfwrij),  a  son  of  Hermes  and 
Itaeira.  the  daughter  of  Oceanus.  The  town  of 
E>u«is  in  Attica  was  believed  to  have  derived  its 
BazDC  mxn  him.  (Paus.  i.  38.  §  7  ;  Apollod.  i.  5. 
t  '2;  Hygin.  Fah.  1 47.)  He  was  married  to 
<*>thonea  or  Cjmtinia.  (Hygin.  /.  c. ;  Serv.  aU 
r,r:J.  l^tr^f.  119.)  [L.  S.J 

ELEUSIS  ('EAswrij),  is  quoted  by  Diogenes 
Laerti'os  (i  '2,9)  as  the  author  of  a  work  on  Achilles 
(»»pt  'Ax*AA^«m).  [L.  S.J 

ELfcUTHEH  ('EAfw^p),  a  son  of  ApoUo  and 
Aethiua,  the  daughter  of  Poseidon,  was  regarded 
a*  the  foonder  of  Eleutherae  in  Boeotia.  (Staph. 
Byx.  #.  r.  'EAfi^peu'.)  He  was  the  grandfather 
of  .lasius  and  Poemander,  the  founder  of  Tanagra. 
( Pauia.  LX.  20.  §  2.)  He  is  said  to  have  been  the 
6rst  that  erected  a  statue  of  Dionysus,  «ind  spread 
the  worship  of  the  god.  (Hygin.  Fab.  225.)  There 
are  two  other  mythical  perionagcs  of  the  same 
aame.  (PIuL  Qmaeti.  Gr.  39;  Steph.  Byz.  ».  r. 
EA^a^pw.)  [L.  S.l 
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ELEUTHEREUS  ('EAcv^cpciJs),  a  samame  of 
Dionysus,  which  he  derived  either  from  Eleuthei; 
or  the  Boeotian  town  of  Eleutherae  ;  but  it  may 
also  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  the  Latin  Liber^ 
and  thus  describes  Dionysus  as  the  deliverer  of  man 
from  care  and  sorrow.  (Paus.  L  20.  §  2,  38.  §  8; 
Plut.  Quaest.  Rom.  101.)  The  form  Eleutherius  is 
certainly  used  in  the  sense  of  the  deliverer,  and 
occurs  also  as  the  surname  of  Zeus.  (Plut.  Sympos, 
viL  in  fin.;  Pind.  O^  xii.  1  ;  Strab.  ix.  p.  412; 
Tacit.  Arm,  xv.  64.)  [L.  S.J 

ELIAS  ('HAioj).  This  name,  which  is  of 
Hebrew  origin,  belongs  to  several  Greek  writers, 
chiefly  ecclesiastics,  of  the  Byzantine  empire. 
There  were  several  prelates  of  the  name  in  the 
Oriental  patriarchates  and  bishoprics,  and  several 
writers,  chiefly  ecclesiastics,  in  the  Oriental  tongues, 
for  whom  see  Assemanni,  Bibliotheca  Orientalu,  and 
Fabric.  BibL  Grate,  vol.  ix.  p.  257,  xL  p.  61 4.  We 
give  only  those  belonging  to  Greek  biography.  In 
Latin  the  name  is  frequently  written  Helias. 

1 .  2.  3.  Elias.  There  were  three  patriarchs  of 
Jerusalem  of  this  name.  Elias  L  was  patriarch  from 
A.  D.  494  or  495  till  his  deposition  by  a  council  held 
at  Sidon,  whose  decree  was  enforced,  a.o.  5 1 3,  by  the 
emperor  Anastasius  L  He  died  in  exile  a.  d.  518. 
Elias  IL  held  the  patriarchate  from  a.  d.  760,  or 
earlier,  to  797*  with  the  exception  of  an  interval, 
when  he  was  expelled  by  an  intrusive  patriarch 
Theodoras.  He  was  represented  at  the  second 
general  council  of  Nicaea,  a.  d.  787,  by  Joannes,  a 
presbyter,  and  Thomas,  principal  of  the  convent  of 
St.  Airsenius  near  Babylon  in  Egypt :  these  eccle- 
siastics were  also  representatives  of  the  patriarchs 
of  Alexandria  and  Antioch.  Elias  II L  was  pa- 
triarch at  least  as  early  as  881,  when  he  sent  a 
letter  to  Charles  le  Gros  and  the  prelates  princes, 
and  nobles  of  Gaul.  A  Latin  version  of  the  letter  of 
Elias  to  Charlemagne  (for  it  is  scarcely  probable 
that  the  original  was  in  that  language)  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Spicilegium  of  D*Ach4ry.  Elias  died 
about  A.  D.  907.  (Papebroche,  Tractatut  preUminartM 
de  Epuooftis  et  Fatriarchu  Sandae  Hierotolymiianae 
Ecdciiac  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum :  A/an,  voL  iii.  with 
the  Appendix  in  vol.  vii.  p.  696,  &c. ;  Labbe,  Cbn- 
ci/ta,  vol.  vii. ;  D'Achery,  SpicUeg.  vol.  iii.  p.  363, 
ed.  Paris,  1723.) 

4.  Elias  of  Cmarax.  A  Manuscript  in  the 
library  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice  contains  a  citation, 
primed  by  Villoison,  from  a  Greek  treatise  ou  ver- 
sitication  by  **  Helias,  a  monk  of  Charax.'*  Vil- 
loison states  that  the  passage  cited  by  him  is,  in 
several  MSS.  of  the  King's  Library  at  Paris,  im- 
properly ascribed  to  Plutarch.  Harless  incorrectly 
represents  Viiloison  as  speaking  of  two  works  of 
Helias  on  versification,  and  without,  or  rather 
against  authority,  connects  the  name  of  Elias  of  Crete 
with  them.  Part  of  this  work  is  printed  by  Her* 
mann  in  an  Appendix  to  his  edition  of  Dracon  of 
Slratoniceia.  [Dracon. J  (Villoison,  Aneod.Graec. 
vol.  iL  pp.  85, 86 ;  Fahnc.  Bibl.  Grace.  voL  vL  p.  338.) 

5.  Elias  of  Chktk.  There  are  several  works 
extant  ascribed  to  Elias  Cretentis,  whom  Rader, 
Cave,  Fabric  ius,  and  others,  suppose  to  have  been 
Elias,  bishop  (or  rather  metropolitan)  of  Crete, 
who  took  part  in  the  second  general  council  of 
Nicaeii,  a.  d.  787.  (Labbe,  (JoncilMy  vol.  vii.) 
Leunclitvius  considers  that  the  author  was  a  differ- 
ent person  from  the  prelate,  and  places  the  former 
in  the  sixth  century  or  thereabout.  {Fi'ttoeininm 
m  Sti  (rrftrtni  Nuzianzeni  Opera.)     Oudin,    who 
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hai  examined  the  sabject  most  carefully,  agrees 
with  LenncUmiu  in  diatinguishing  the  writer  from 
the  prelate,  and  deduces  from  the  internal  evidence 
of  hu  worka  that  the  writer  lired  about  a.  d.  11 20 
or  11  SO. 

He  wrote  (1)  Comrnentariei  <m  teveral  of  (he 
Oratiom  nf  Gregory  Naxianxm.  There  are 
aeveral  M^.  extant  of  these  oommaitariee  in  the 
originsd  Greek,  but  we  believe  they  have  never 
been  printed*  A  Latin  version  of  them,  partly 
new,  partly  selected  from  former  translations,  was 
pabUshed  by  Billius  .  with  his  Latin  version  of 
Gregory^  works,  and  has  been  repeatedly  reprinted. 

(2.)  A  Commentary  on  the  KAi/uo^,  Climcut, 
**SixUa  Paraditi,*^  or  Ladder  of  Paradiae  of  Joannes 
or  John  tumamed  SohoUuHcus  or  Qimacut,  This 
commentary,  which  has  never  been  pabUshed,  but 
is  extant  in  MS.,  is  described  by  Rader  in  his 
edition  of  the  Climax,  as  very  bidky.  Some  ex- 
tracts are  embodied  in  the  Scholia  of  a  Uter  com- 
mentator given  by  Rader. 

(3.)  An  Ansieer  reepecUng  virgine  eqyoused 
before  the  age  of  ptdtertg.  This  is  extant  in  MS. 
in  the  King*s  Library  at  Paris,  in  the  catalogue  of 
which  the  author  is  described  as  the  metropolitan 
of  Crete. 

(4.)  Anewen  to  Dionysim  the  Monk  om  hia 
aevem  d^erent  qmegtione^  given  by  Binefidius  (Juris 
Orient,  Librij  iii.  p.  185)  and  Leundavius  {Jue  Gr, 
Rom,  L  p.  335). 

It  is  not  known  that  any  other  works  of  his 
are  extant  Nicolaus  Conunenns  in  his  Praeno- 
Homes  Mystagogioae  cites  other  works,  but  they  are 
probably  lost.  One  was  On  the  Morals  of  the 
HeathetUy  and  the  others  were  Amaeoers  to  the 
Monks  <f  Corinth^  To  the  Momks  of  Aeca,  and 
To  the  Solitary  Monks.  Harless  incorrectly  aa- 
cribes  to  Elias  of  Crete  the  work  of  Eliaa  or  Helias 
of  Charax  [see  No.  4]  on  versification.  (Cave, 
Hist.  Lit,  voL  L  p.  641 ;  Rader,  Isagoge  ad  Soalam 
£k.  Joannis  CMimadf  prefixed  to  hia  edition  of  that 
work ;  Oudin,  OMtmemtarU  de  Sariptor.  et  Seriptis 
EoeiesJastieJA,  voL  ii.  coL  1066,  &c. ;  Fabric.  BibL 
Graeo.  voL  viiL  p.  430,  ix.  p.  525,  xL  p.  615; 
CeUalogus  Librorum  Manuscriplorum  BibUotheoae 
Jiegiae^  Paris,  1740.) 

6.  Elus,  called,  from  the  ecclesiastical  office 
which  he  held,  Ecdicus  ("EicStiros),  or  ^the  De- 
fender,*^ was  the  author  of  a  Greek  work  on  the 
Ascetic  life,  extant  in  MS.  in  the  Imperial  Library 
at  Vienna,  and  in  the  King^s  Library  at  Paris. 
The  work  is  said  to  be  entitled  Urry/i  ralowra. 
A  Latin  version  of  a  part  is  given  in  the  Biblio- 
Iheoa  Pati'umy  voL  xxiL  p.  756,  &c.  ed.  Lyons,  1677. 
In  the  catalogue  of  the  King*s  Library  at  Paris  is 
a  Greek  MS.  containing,  among  other  things,  a 
FkniUgiiun,  or  selection,  said  to  be  by  **  Helias, 
Presbyter  et  Defensor.**  (Montfituoon,  BiUiotheoa 
BiUiotheearum^  p.  548  ;  OaiaL  Codd.  MStorum 
BiUiolh.  Regiae^  vol  ii.  Nos.  occxxiL  6,  docclviii. 
21,  Paris,  1740;  Cave,  Hist.  Lit  voL  ii.  Dissert 
i.  p.  7 ;  Fabric.  BOd.  Graee.  voL  xi.  p.  615.) 

7*  Elia8,  called  ''the  Moroe**  Leo  Allatius  in 
his  De  Symeommn  Seriptis  Diatriba  (p.  101 )  men- 
tions a  diaoourse  wpoUprtoTy  on  the  Nativity,  by 
Elias  the  Monk.  (Cave,  Hist  Lit.  vol.  ii  Diss.  L 
p.  7,  ed.  Oxford,  1740—43.) 

8.  Eliab,  called  ^  the  PHiroaoPHKR,'*  There 
are  in  the  Medicean  Library  at  Florence  Prolego- 
mena to  the  EloayttyH  of  Porphyry  taken  from  the 
writings  of  **  Elias  the  Philosopher,**  and  there  are 
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some  extracts  from  the  same  Elias  in  a  MS.  in  the 
Library  of  St  Mark  at  Venice.  Bat  nothing  ap- 
pears to  be  known  of  the  writer  beyond  his  name* 
(Fabric.  BibL  Graec.  voL  xi.  p.  616.) 

9.  Elias  Syncbllus.  Leo  Allatius  has  men- 
tioned some  hymns  or  poems  addressed  to  the  Vir- 
gin Mary,  rNnarkable  for  their  beauty,  piety,  and 
elegance:  he  promised  to  publish  them,  but  did 
not  fulfil  his  intention.  Among  the  writers  of  them 
he  names  Elias  Syncellus.  (Allatius,  Notes  to  hit 
edition  <f  EustatUta  of  Antioch^  p.  284.) 

Montfeucon  mentions  a  black-letter  MS.  appa- 
rently in  Latin,  belonging  at  that  time  to  the  mon- 
astery of  Cannes  in  Languedoc,  entitled  Requies 
M  Clemmtinasj  by  Elias  or  Helias.  But  who 
this  Elias  was,  is  not  stated,  nor  whether  the  work 
was  a  version  from  the  Greek,  which  the  name  of 
the  writer  would  lead  us  to  suppose.  A  MS.  en- 
titled TTieorica  et  Praetiooj  by  **  Helias  Salomon,** 
is  also  mentioned  by  Montfancon,  but  we  know 
nothing  of  the  writer.  (Mont&ucon,  BiUiotheoa 
BibUoiheoarum,  pp.  515,  1241.)  [J.  C.  M.] 

ELICAON  or  HELICAON  ('EKuaiwv),  of 
Rh^um,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher.  He  is 
mentioned  along  with  other  Pythagoreans,  who 
gave  good  and  wholesome  laws  to  Rhegium,  and 
endeavoured  to  make  practical  use  of  the  phi- 
losophical principles  of  their  maater  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  their  country.  (lamblich.  ViL  Pythag. 
27,  30,  86.)  [L.  S.] 

ELI'CIUS,  a  surname  of  Jupiter  at  Rome, 
where  king  Noma  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Elidas  an 
altar  on  the  Aventine.  (Liv.  i.  20.)  The  same 
king  was  said  to  have  instituted  certain  secret 
rites  to  be  performed  in  honour  <tf  the  god,  whi«fa 
were  recorded  in  his  Commentarii.  (Liv.  i.  31.) 
The  origin  of  the  name  as  well  as  the  notion  of 
Jupiter  Elicioi  is  referred  to  the  Etruscans,  who 
by  certain  prayers  and  sacrifices  called  forth 
{eUdebant  or  evocabant)  lightning  or  invited  Jupiter 
to  send  lightning.  (Plin.  H.  N.  ii.  54;  Ov.  FasL 
iil  327,  &c. ;  Varro,  de  Ling.  Lot,  vi.  94.)  The 
object  of  calling  down  lightning  was  accoitling  to 
Livy*s  explanation  to  elicit  prodigies  en  meniibue 
divinis ;  and  when  the  god  appeared  or  sent  his 
lightning  in  anger,  it  was  an  unfortunate  sign  to 
the  person  who  had  invited  it.  SenocA  {(j^iaesL 
NaL  iL  49)  attests  that  the  ancients  distinguished 
a  kind  of  lightning  or  fulmina,  called  ftdmma  Ao#> 
pttalia^  which  it  was  possible  for  man  to  draw 
down,  and  Pliny  mentions  Numa,  Tullus  Hostilius, 
and  Porsena,  among  the  persons  who  in  early 
times  had  called  down  lightning,  though  Tullus 
and  his  family  perished  in  the  attempt  Some 
modem  writere  think  that  the  belief  in  the  pos- 
sibility of  calling  down  lightnings  arose  out  oi 
certain  observations  or  experiments  in  electricity, 
with  which  the  ancients  were  acquainted,  and 
some  have  even  ventured  upon  the  supposition 
that  the  ancients,  and  the  Etruscans  in  particular, 
knew  the  use  of  oondacton  of  lightning,  which, 
though  they  cannot  draw  lightning  from  heaven, 
yet  conduct  it  towards  a  certain  point  Servius 
{ad  Virg.  Eclog.  vi  42)  goes  even  so  fiir  as  to  say 
that  the  art  of  drawing  down  lightning  was  known 
to  Prometheus.  [L.  S.] 

ELIONIA.      [ElLBITHTLi.] 

ELISSA     [Dioo.] 

ELLO'PION  (*£AAoiri«r),  of  Peparethus,  a 
Socratic  philosopher,  who  is  mentioned  only  by 
Plutarch.   (De  Gen.  Socrat.  p.  578,  f.)     [L.  S.] 
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ELLOPS  CtXXB^),  a  Mm  of  Ion  or  Tithonm, 
\  in  Eoboea  domed  iti  namo. 
(Scnh.  X.  f.  446;  Sta^  Bjrs.  «.  «l  'EAAoir^  ; 
Butatk.  ttd  Abn.  pw  280.)-  [L.&] 

ELPETJOBOSAi  4fc»i  >,  one  of  the  componiono 
of  Odjootni,  wbo  wtn  Bolmorphoied  by  Circe 
tote  ovino,  md  altonrarda  bock  into  men.  In- 
toxicated with  vine,  Elpenor  one  day  fisll  aaleep 
m  the  roof  of  Ciree^  Mdence,  and  in  his  attempt 
to  hoe  he  Ml  down  and  broke  his  neck.  (Horn. 
CM.  z.  56«,  te.)  When  Odyooeao  wao  in  the 
world,  he  met  the  ohado  of  Elpenor,  who 
dm  to  bam  hio  body  and  to  erect  a 
to  him.  {Od,  zi.  67.)  After  his  retnm 
to  the  iahud  of  Cfaee,  Odyioevs  complied  with 
ths  wiqnBOt  of  his  friend.  {Od.  xii.  10,  ftc  ;  oomp. 
JavciL  ar.  22;  Or.  /Ui,  487.)  Elpenor  was 
paiaOod  by  Folygnotas  in  the  Leoche  at  DelphL 
(P^Bi.  s.  29.)    Serrias  {ad  Aen.  tI  107)  relates 

killed  by  Odysooas  himself  for 
itjc  porpooeo.  [Li.  &J 

ELPI'DIUS  CEXaiSiof),  is  called  a  remarkable 
■sn  and  famd  of  i— f"«"y  Leontins,  in  his  com- 
fBtaiy  on  the  **  PhaewMnena'"  of  Axatos,  says, 
that  he  had  conotmcted  for  Elpidius  a  sphaera  ao- 
cvdii^  to  the  descripcion  of  Axatos,  and  Fabricios 
(BUL  Gr.  iT.  p.  94,  note)  mppooes  that  this  Elpi- 
Aas  IS  ife  omne  as  the  patrician  who  was  sent  as 
OBlMBMdor  to  Chaganns,  kn^  of  the  Avari,  in  the 
fina  year  of  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Manritios, 
and  who  is  montioned  by  Cedrenas  and  other 
■fitft%  of  thai  period.  [Ia  S.] 

ELPia>IU8,  or  HELPIDIUS('EAiriB<oO,one 
of  the  physicians  of  Tbeodoric  the  Great,  king  of 
the  Ootro^ichs,  ▲.  D.  493 — 626,  whom  he  attended 
ie  his  hist  iUneoa.  (Procop.  de  BeUo  Goth,  lib.  L 
pw  167,  ed.  HoocheL)  He  was  a  Christian,  and 
in  deacon^  orders,  and  probably  a  native  of  Milan. 
Thrfe  is  extant  a  letter  to  him  from  king  Theo- 
ianc  (ap.  Casoiod.  Variar.  iv.  24),  and  four  from 
Eonodias.  (EpuL  ni.  7,  nii  8,  ix.  14,  21  ;  ap. 
Sumoodi  6^m,  ToL  L)  [W.  A.  O.] 

ELPl  N  rCE  (*EAiriyiKT}),  daughter  of  MUtiades, 
of  Cimon.  According  to  some  accounts 
only  his  half-onter,  and  he  therefore  made 
ho'  his  wife,  the  Athenian  law  permitting  marriage 
with  a  sister,  if  she  was  not  ^^/iifrpios.  He  gave 
her,  howerer,  afterwards  in  marriage  to  Callias,  who 
hid  bJktn  in  Iotc  with  her,  and  who  made  this  the 
eaadition  of  paying  for  Cimon  the  fine  which  had 
upon Miltiades.  [To].Lp.567,b.]  The 
of  Elpiaice  does  not  stand  high,  and  we 
of  a  suspected  intiigne  of  her*s  with  Polyg- 
the  painter.  When  Cimon  was  accused  of 
having  taken  bribes  from  Alexander  I.,  king  of 
Macedonia,  Elptnice  went  to  Pericles  to  entreat  his 
iorbeanace.  He  pot  her  off  at  the  time  with  a 
)est,  bat  he  reCrained  on  the  trial  from  preoung 
ofirongly  the  charge  against  her  brother.  Cimon  is 
ssid  abo  to  hare  negotiated  with  Pericles,  through 
Bpinice,  the  tenns  on  which  he  was  to  return 
fnm  exile.  (Pk&t.  dmi,  4,  14,  PencL  10 ;  Nepos, 
dm.  1.)  [£.  E.J 

ELVA,  the  name  of  a  patrician  family  of  the 
Aebetia  gens. 

1.  T.  ABBinritTS  T.  p.  Elva,  consul  with  P.  Ve- 
tarms  Oeminus  Cicarinns  in  b.  c.  499,  in  which 
year  Fidenae  was  besieged  and  Crustnmeria  taken. 
la  the  following  year,  according  to  the  date  of 
moat  ammiiots,  Elra  wao  magister  equitom  to  the 
A.  Poetnmiwa  Albinas  in  the  great  battle 
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fought  at  the  Lake  Regillns,  where  he  commanded 
the  left  wing.  The  Uys  of  that  battle  smw  of  his 
combat  with  Octavius  Mamilios,  by  whom  his  arm 
was  pierced  through.  (Li?.  ill9  ;  Dionys.  ▼.  58, 
▼L  2,  4,  6,  11.)  ^ 

2.  L.  ABBUTIU8  T.  p.  T.  N.  Elya,  son  of  the 
preceding,  consul  with  P.  Senrilius  Priscns  Structus 
in  B.  c.  463,  was  carried  off  in  his  consulship  by 
the  great  phigue  which  raged  at  Rome  in  that  year. 
(Liv.  iii.  6  ;  Dionys.  ix.  67  ;  Died,  xi  79  ;  Oros. 
ii  12.) 

3.  PosTVMUs  Abbutius  Elva  Cobnicbn,  con- 
sul with  M.  Fabius  Vibulanus  in  b.c.  442,  hi 
which  year  a  colony  was  founded  at  Ardea,  and 
magister  eqnitom  to  the  dictator  Q.  Senrilius  Pris- 
cns Structus  in  B.  c.  436.  (Liy.  ir.  11,21;  Diod. 
xiL  34.) 

4.  M.  Abbutiub  Elya,  one  of  the  triumnri 
for  founding  the  colony  at  Ardea  in  b.  c.  442. 
(Lit.  iv.  11.) 

6.  M.  Abbutiub  Elva,  praetor  m  b.c.  168, 
when  he  obtained  Sicily  as  his  province.  (Liv. 
xUv.  17.) 

FLYMUS  C^vMer)*  »  Trojan,  a  natural  son 
of  Anchises  and  a  brother  of  Eryx.  (Tzetx.  ad 
lAfoopk,  969.)  Previous  to  the  emigration  of 
Aeneias,  Elymna  and  Aegestus  had  fled  firom  Troy 
to  Sicily,  and  had  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Crimisus,  in  the  country  of  the  Sicani.  When 
afterwards  Aeneias  also  arrived  there,  he  built  for 
them  the  towns  of  A^gesta  and  Elyme,  and  the 
TrojanB  who  settled  in  that  part  of  Sicily  called 
themselves  Elymi,  after  Elymus.  (Dionys.  HaL 
A,  R.  I  52,  &c)  Strabo  (xiii.  p.  608)  calls  him 
Elymnus,  and  says  that  he  went  to  Sicily  with 
Aeneias,  and  that  they  together  took  possession  of 
Eryx  and  Lilybaeura.  Elymus  was  further  be- 
lieved to  have  founded  Asca  and  Entella  in  Sicily. 
(Virg.  Aen.  v.  73,  with  Servius's  note.)  [L.  6.J 
EMANUEL.  [Manubl.] 
EMA'THION  CH/iod/wv),  a  son  of  Tithonus 
and  Eos,  and  a  brother  of  Memnon.  (Hes. 
Theog.  985.)  He  was  king  of  Arabia,  and  was 
slain  by  Heracles.  ( Apollod.  ii.  5.  $  1 1  ;  Q.  Smym. 
iii.  300.)  There  are  two  other  mythical  personages 
of  this  name.  (Ov.  Met.  v.  105  ;  Vii^.  Aen.  ix. 
671.)  [L.  S.] 

E'MATHUS  {"Hfudfos),  a  son  of  Macedon  and 
brother  of  Pierus,  from  whom  Enuithia,  that  is 
Macedonia,  was  believed  to  have  derived  its  name. 
(Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  980.)  The  daughters  of 
Pierus  (the  Pierides)  are  sometimes  called  after 
their  uncle  Emathides.  (Ov.  Met,  v.  669.)  f  L.  S.] 
E'MILUS  ("E/iiAor)  of  Aegina,  made  the  gold 
and  ivory  statues  of  the  Hours  sitting  on  thrones 
in  the  temple  of  Hera  at  Olympia.  (Paua.  v.  17. 
$  1.)  There  is  no  other  mention  of  this  artist, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Valckenaer  is  right 
in  reading  S/u/Aif.  Some  MSS.  give  ^EfuAit  and 
•'AfjuXis.     [Smilwl]  [P.  S.] 

EMME'NIDAE  (^E^tiwl9ai),  a  princely  fomily 
at  Agrigentum,  which  traced  its  origin  to  the 
mythical  hero  Polyneices.  Among  its  members 
we  know  Emmenides  (from  whom  the  family  de- 
rived its  name)  the  father  of  Aenesidamus,  whose 
sons  Tluiron  and  Xenocrates  are  celebrated  by 
Pindar  as  victors  at  the  great  games  of  Greece. 
Theron  won  a  priae  at  Olympia,  in  01.  76  (b.  c 
476),  in  the  chariot-race  with  four  fhll-grown 
horses,  and  Xenocrates  gained  prizes  in  the  horse- 
I  race  at  the  Pythian,  Isthmian,  and  Panatheuaic 
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games.  (Pind.  OL  ii.  48,  iii.  38,  Pjfih,  vi.  5,  with 
the  Scholiast,  and  Bockh*8  Explioal,  ad  Pind.  pp. 
114,  Ac,  119.  122,  127,  135;  MUUer,  Orchom. 
p.  332,  2nd  edit.)  [L.  S.] 

EMPANDA,  or  PANDA,  was,  according  to 
Festus  («.  r.  Empanda),  a  dea  payanorum,  Varro 
(ap.  Non.  p.  44 ;  comp.  Gell.  xiii.  22 ;  Arnob. 
ir.  2)  connects  the  word  with  pandere^  but  absurdly 
explains  it  by  panem  dare,  so  that  Empanda  would 
be  the  goddess  of  bread  or  food.  She  had  a  sanc- 
tuary near  the  gate,  called  after  her  the  porta 
Pandana,  which  led  to  the  capitoL  (Festus,  s.  v. 
Pandana ;  Varro,  de  Ling.  Lot.  r.  42.)  Her 
temple  was  an  asylum,  which  was  always  opei»,and 
the  suppliants  who  came  to  it  were  supplied  with 
food  from  the  funds  of  the  temple.  This  custom 
at  once  shews  the  meaning  of  the  name  Panda  or 
Empanda :  it  is  connected  with  pandere,  to  open  ; 
•he  is  accordingly  the  goddess  who  is  open  to  or 
admits  any  one  who  wants  protection.  Hartung 
(die  Religion  der  Rom,  ii.  p.  76,  &c)  thinks  that 
Empanda  and  Panda  are  only  surnames  of 
Juno.  [L.  S.] 

EMPE'DOCLES  ( 'EfiTfJoKX^ j ),  of  Acragas 
(Agrigentum),  in  Sicily,  flourished  about  Olymp. 
84,  or  B.C.  444.  (Diog.  Laert.  viii.  74;  comp.  51, 
52;  Simon  Karsten,  Empedoclis  Agrigent.  Carmin. 
Reliquiae,  p.  9,  &c.)  His  youth  probably  fell  in 
the  time  of  the  glorious  rule-  of  Theron,  from  01. 
73  to  OL  77;  and  although  he  was  descended  from 
an  ancient  and  wealthy  family  (Diog.  Laert.  viii. 
51),  Empedocles  with  enthusiasm  joined  the  revo- 
lution— as  his  father,  Afeton,  had  probably  done 
before — in  which  Thrasydaeus,  the  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Theron,  was  expelled,  and  which  became 
the  watchword  for  the  other  Greek  towns  to  shake 
oif  the  yoke  of  their  monarchs.  (Diog.  Laert  viii. 
72.)  His  seal  in  the  establishment  of  political 
equality  is  said  to  have  been  manifested  by  his 
magnanimous  support  of  the  poor  {ibid.  73),  by  his 
inexorable  severity  in  persecuting  the  overbearing 
conduct  of  the  aristocrats  (Timaeus,  ap.  Diog.  L. 
viiL  64,  comp.  65,  66),  and  in  his  declining  the  so- 
vereignty which  was  offered  to  him.  (Aristot.  ap. 
Diog.  viii.  63;  compare,  however,  Timaeus,  Und. 
66,  76  )  His  brilliant  oratory  (Satyr,  ap.  Diog. 
viii.  58  ;  Timaeus,  ibid.  67),  his  penetrating  know- 
ledge of  nature  and  of  circumstances,  and  the  repu- 
tation of  his  marvellous  powers,  which  he  had 
acquired  by  curing  diseases,  by  his  successful 
exertions  in  removing  marshy  districts,  averting 
epidemics  and  obnoxious  winds  (Diog.  Laert.  viiL 
60,  70,  69  ;  Plut.  de  Curios.  Priftc.  p.  515,  adv. 
Col.  p.  1 126  ;  Plin.  //.  N.  xxxvi.  27,  and  others), 
spread  a  lustre  around  his  name,  which  induced 
Timaeus  and  other  historians  to  mention  him  more 
frequently.  Although  he  himself  may  have  been 
innocent  of  the  name  of  '*averter"  or  **  controller 
of  storms**  (KMAMrov^/xas,  dAc^cu'^/uas)  and  of  a 
magician  (7<{i7s),  which  were  given  to  him  (Karsten, 
/.  c.  p.  49,  &C.),  still  he  must  have  attributed  to 
himself  miraculous  powers,  if  in  the  beginning  of 
his  KaOapyuol  he  said  of  himself — he  may,  however, 
have  been  speaking  in  the  name  of  some  assistant 
daemon — **  An  immortal  god,  and  no  longer  a 
mortal  man,  I  wander  among  you,  honoured  by  all, 
adorned  witn  priestly  diadems  and  blooming 
wreaths;  to  whatever  illustriout  towns  I  go,  1 
am  praised  by  men  and  women,  and  accompanied 
by  thousands,  who  thirst  for  deliverance,  some 
being  deairous  to  know  the  future,  others  remedies 
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for  diaeaseft,**  &c  (Karsten,  p.  1 42,  v.  392,  &c. ; 
compare  the  accounts  of  the  ostentation  and  haugh- 
tiness of  Empedocles,  p.  29,  &c.)  In  like  manner 
he  promises  remedies  against  the  power  of  evil  and 
of  old  age  ;  he  pretends  to  teach  men  how  to  break 
the  vehemence  of  the  unwearied  winds,  and  how 
to  call  them  forth  again  ;  how  to  obtain  from  dark 
rainy  clouds  useful  drought,  and  tree-feeding  rivera 
from  the  drought  of  summer  (ibid.  v.  425,  &c.), — 
promises  and  pretensions,  perhaps,  expressive  of 
his  confidence  in  the  infant  science,  which  had  only 
commenced  its  development,  rather  than  in  hia 
own  personal  capability.  With  equal  pride  he' 
celebrates  the  wisdom  of  the  man — the  andent 
historians  themselves  did  not  know  whether  he 
meant  Pythagoras  or  Parmenidea — who,  poaaeaaed 
of  the  richest  mental  and  intellectual  treaaorea, 
easily  perceived  everything  in  all  nature,  whenever 
with  the  full  energy  of  his  mind  he  attempted  to 
do  so.  (IlAd,  V.  440,  &c)  The  time  was  one  of 
a  varied  and  lively  mental  movement,  and  Em- 
pedocles was  acquainted  or  coimected  by  friendship 
with  the  physicians  Acron  and  Pausaniaa  (Diog. 
Luert.  viii.  60,  61,  65,  69  ;  Plut.  de  Is.  et  Os,  p. 
383 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxix.  3 ;  Suid.  s.  v. ;  comp. 
Fragm.  v.  54,  433,  &c.),  with  Pythagoreans,  and 
it  is  said  with  Parmenides  and  Anaxagoraa  also 
( Diog.  Laert.  viii.  55,  56,  &c. ;  comp.  Karsten,  p. 
47,  &c.)  ;  and  persons  being  carried  away  by  that 
movement,  believed  themselves  to  be  the  nearer  the 
goal  the  less  clearly  they  perceived  the  way  that 
led  to  it,  and  they  regarded  a  perfect  power  over 
nature  as  the  necessary  consequence  of  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  it. 

Timaeus  and  Dicaearchus  had  spoken  of  the 
journey  of  Empedocles  to  Peloponnesus,  and  of  the 
admiration  which  was  paid  to  him  there  (Diog. 
Laert  viii.  71,  67;  Athen.  xiv.  p.  620) ;  others 
mentioned  his  stay  at  Athens,  and  in  the  newly- 
founded  colony  of  Thurii,  b.  c.  446  (Suid.  «.  tv 
"AKposv ;  Diog.  Laert  viii.  52) ;  but  it  viraa  only 
untrustworthy  historians  that  made  him  travel  in 
the  east  as  far  as  the  Magi.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxx.  1, 
&c. ;  comp.  Karsten,  p.  39,  &c)  His  death  ia 
said  to  have  been  marvellous,  like  his  life  :  a  tradi- 
tion, which  is  traced  to  Heracleides  Ponticus,  a 
writer  fond  of  wonderful  things,  represented  him 
OS  having  been  removed  from  the  earth,  like  a 
divine  being  ;  another  said  that  he  had  perished  in 
the  flames  of  mount  Aetna.  (Diog.  Laert  viii. 
67,  69,  70,  71  ;  Hor.  ad  Pison.  464,  &c ;  comp. 
Karsten,  p.  36,  &c.)  But  it  is  attested  by  the 
authority  of  Aristotle,  that  he  died  at  the  age  of 
sixty,  and  the  statements  of  later  writers,  who 
extend  his  life  further,  cannot  be  set  up  against 
such  a  testimony.  (Apollon.  ap.  Diog.  Laiiri.  viii. 
52,  comp.  74,  73.)  Among  the  disciples  of  Em- 
pedocles none  is  mentioned  except  Qorgias,  the 
sophist  and  rhetorician,  whose  connexion  with  our 
phiIoso{)her  seems  to  be  alluded  to  even  by  Plato. 
(Diog. Laert  viii.  58  ;  Karsten,  p.56,&c)  Among 
the  works  attributed  to  Empedocles,  and  which 
were  all  metrical  compositions  (see  the  list  in 
Karsten,  p.  62,  &c),  we  can  form  an  opinion  only 
on  his  Kadapfiol  and  his  didactic  poem  on  Nature, 
and  on  the  latter  work  only  from  the  considerable 
fragments  still  extant  It  consisted  of  2000  hexar 
meter  verses,  and  waa  addressed  to  the  above- 
mentioned  Pausaniaa, —  ita  diviaion  into  three 
books  was  probably  made  by  later  grammarians. 
(Diog.  Laert  viii.  77  ;  Karaten,  p.  70,  &c.)    The 
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m  poem  aud  to  hare  consisted  of  3000 
to  hare  recommended  particularly  a 
good  mnnl  cooduct  aa  tlie  meant  of  arerting  epi- 
deodfct  aad  other  erila.  (See  the  fingments  in 
Kanten,  p.  144,  Tera.  403,  &c ;  oomp.  Aristot 
£A.  \ie.  Tu.  5 ;  Eiidem.  ti.  3.)  Empedoclet  was 
Bodooblediy  acquainted  with  the  didactic  poems  of 
Xenophaoea  and  Parmenides  (Hennipp.  and  Theo- 
phasL  a^  Dioff'  LderL  Tiii.  55, 56) — allusions  to  the 
latter  can  be  pointed  out  in  the  ftagments, — but  he 
■eems  to  hare  torpasaed  them  in  the  animation  and 
richneM  of  his  stjhs,  and  in  the  clearness  of  bis 
deacnpcioos  and  diction ;  to  that  Aristotle,  though, 
on  the  one  hand,  he  acknowledged  only  the  metre 
as  a  point  of  comparison  between  the  poems  of 
Empedodes  and  the  epics  of  Homer,  yet,  on  the 
ether  hand,  had  characterised  Empedocles  as 
Hameric  and  powerful  in  his  diction.  (Poet,  1,  ap. 
Diugf.  LaSrt.  rm.  57.)  Lucretius,  the  greatest  of  all 
didactic  poets,  i^ieaks  of  him  with  enthusiasm,  and 
rridently  marks  him  as  his  model.  (See  especially 
Lacrei.  i  7*27,  &c.)  We  are  indebted  for  the  first 
eocaprrhensiTe  oolkction  of  the  fragments  of  Em- 
pfdociea,  and  of  a  careful  collection  of  the  testi- 
■kooiea  cf  the  ancients  concerning  his  doctrines,  to 
Ff.  W.  Stun  (EmpedodeM  AffrigetUintu^  Lipsiae, 
1805),  and  bttely  Simon  Karsten  has  greatly  dis- 
tmgukhcd  himself  for  what  he  has  done  for  the 
cridcum  and  expknation  of  the  text,  as  well  as 
iit  the  light  he  has  thrown  on  sepamte  doctrines. 
[FkHomifAormm  Graeeorum  veUrum  reiiquiae^  vol. 
B^  containing  Empedodis  Agrigemtiin  Carmm,  Re- 
iiqmtaf^  Amstelodami,  1838.) 

Acqaainted  as  Empedocles  was  with  the  theories 
flf  the  Ekatics  and  the  Pythagoreans,  he  did  not 
adopt  the  fundamental  principles  either  of  the  one 
or  tL*  other  schools,  although  he  agreed  with  the 
krter  in  his  belief  in  the  migration  of  souls  {Fragm, 
T.ru  l,&c«,  380,  &C.,  350-53,  410,  &c. ;  comp. 
Kantrn,  p.  509,  Ac),   in  the  attempt  to  reduce 
the  relations  of  mixture  to  numbers,  and  in  a  few 
ocher   points.      (Karsten,    p.  426,   33,  428,  &c., 
4*2^ ;  compare,  howerer,  Ed.  Zeller,  die  Philosoj^hie 
drr  Grirck.   p.  169,  Ac,  Tubingen,  1844.)     With 
lae  Eleatics  he  agreed  in  thinking  that  it  was  im- 
po«ible  to  conceive  anything  arising  out  of  nothing 
\Fnagm.   rers.  81,  &c-,  119,  &C.,  345,  &c. ;  comp. 
Panoenid.  Frayim^  ed.  Karsten,  vers.  47,  50,  60, 
hc^  66,  68,  75),  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  he 
mav  hare  borroired  from  them  also  the  distinction 
between  knowledge  obtained  through  the  senses, 
Mod  knowledge  obtained  through  reason.    (Fragm. 
49,  Ac,  108  ;  Parmenid.  Fragm.  49,  108.)    Aris- 
totle with  justice  mentions  him  among  the  Ionic 
phjsiologiats,  and  he  places  him  in  very  close  rela- 
tion to  the  atomistic  philosophers  and  to  Anaxagoras. 
{MtttfJuft.   L   3,  4,   7,  Phy$.  L  4,  <i«  Generat.  et 
Curr.  L  8,    <ie  Caela,  iii.  7.)     All  three,   like  the 
whole  Ionic  physiology,  endeavoured  to  point  out 
tku  which  formed  the  basis  of  all  changes,  and  to 
explain  the  latter  by  means  of  the  former;    but 
th«tT    coald    not,   Uke    Heracleitus,    consider    the 
CDcaintr  into  existence  and  motion  as  the  existence 
of  things,  and   rest  and  tranquillity  as  the  non- 
exUteitce,    because    they    had    derived    from   the 
Erratics   the    conviction    that   an  existence  could 
just  as  Little  pas«  over  into  a  non-existence,  as,  vice 
««T*^  the  latter  into  the  former.     In  order,  ncver- 
thelesa,  to  establish   the  reality  of  changes,  and 
eooarqncntly  the  worid  and  its  phaenomena,  against 
the  deductions  of  the  Eleatics,  they  were  obliged 
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to  reduce  that  which  appears  to  us  as  a  coming  into 
existence  to  a  process  of  mixture  and  separation  of 
unalterable  substances  ;  but  for  the  same  reason 
they  were  obliged  to  give  up  both,  the  Heredeitean 
supposition  of  one  original  fundamental  power,  and 
the  earlier  Ionic  hypothesis  of  one  original  sab- 
stance  which  produced  all  changes  out  of  itself  and 
again  absorbed  them.    The  supposition  of  an  origi- 
nal plurality  of  unalterable  elementary  substance* 
was  absolutely  necessary.     And  thus  we  find  in 
the  extant  fra^ents  of  the  didactic  poem  of  Em- 
pedocles, the  genuineness  of  which  is  attested  be- 
yond all  doubt  by  the  authority  of  Aristotle  and 
other  ancient  writers,  the  most  unequivocal  state- 
ment, made  with  an  evident  regard  to  the  argu- 
mentation of    Parmenides,    that    a  coming   into 
exiHtence  from  a  non-existence,  as  well  as  a  complete 
death  and  annihilation,  are  things  impossible  ;  what 
we  call  coming  into  existence  and  death  is  only 
mixture  and  separation  of  what  was  mixed,  and 
the  expressions  of  coming  into  existence  and  de- 
struction or  annihilation  are  justified  only  by  our 
being   obliged   to   submit   to   the   usus  loquendi. 
(Fragm.  77,  &c,  345,  &c.)     The  original  and  un- 
alterable substances  were  termed  by  Empedocles 
the  roots  of  things  {rifftrapa  rwv  trdmofv  fn^cifiora^ 
Fragm.  vers.  55,  &c.,  74,  &c.)  ;  and  it  was  he  who 
first  established  the  number  of  four  elements,  which 
were   afterwards  recognized   for  many  centuries, 
and  which  beforfe  Empedocles  had  been  pointed 
out  one  by  one,  partly  as  fundamental  substances, 
and  partly  as  transition  stages  of  things  coming 
into  existence.     (Aristot.    Mctaph^$,  i.  4,  7,    de 
General,  et  Corr.  ii.  1 ;    comp.   Ch.   A.  Brandis 
Handbuch  d.   Gesch,  der  Griech.   Rom.  Philos.  \. 
p.  1 95,  &c)     The   mythical   names   Zeus,    Hera, 
Nestis,  and  Aidoneus,  alternate  with  the  common 
terms  of  fire,  air,  water,  and  earth  ;  and  it  is  of 
little  importance  for  the  accurate  understanding  of 
his  theory,  whether  the  life-giving  Hera  was  meant 
to  signify  the  air  and  Aidoneus   the   earth,   or 
AVdonetis  the  air  and  Hera  the  earth,  although  the 
former  is  more  probable  than  the  latter.   (Fragm. 
5.5,  &c.,  74,  &c.;  comp.  Brandis,  /.  c  p.  198.)    As, 
however,  the  elementary  substances  were  simple, 
eternal,   and   unalterable  (Karsten,    p.  336,  &c.), 
and  as  change  or  alteration  was  merely  the  con- 
sequence of  their  mixture  and  separation,  it  was 
also  necessary  to  conceive  them  as  motionless,  and 
consequently  to  suppose  the  existence  of  moving 
powers — the  necessary  condition  of  mixture  and 
separation — as  distinct  from  the  substances,  and 
equally  original  and  eternal.     But  in  this  manner 
the  dynamic  explanations  which  the  earlier  physio- 
logists, and  especially  Heracleitus,  had  given  of 
nature,  was  changed  into  a  mechanical  one.     In 
order  here  again  to  avoid  the  supposition  of  an 
actual  coming  into  existence,  Empedocles  assumed 
two  opposite  directions  of  the  moving  power,  the 
attractive  and  repulsive,  the  uniting  and  separat- 
ing, that  is,  love  and  hate  (Nei/coj,  A^pu,  Kotos — 
4»i\tT7,    4»iA<jTi7t,  'Apfwyiv,    2to^),    as   equally 
original  and  elementary  (Fragm.  88,  &c.,  138,  &c., 
1G7,  &c. ;    Aristot.  MeJaphys.  i.  4;    Karsten,  p. 
346,  &c.);   whereas  with   Heracleitus  they   were 
only  different  manifestations  of  one  and  the  same 
fundamental  power.     But  is  it  to  be  supposed  that 
those  two  powers  were  from  the  beginning  equally 
active  ?  and  is  the  state  of  mixture,  •'.  e.  the  world 
and  its  phaenomena,  an  original  one,  or  was  it 
preceded  by  a  state  in  which  the  pure  elementary 
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■obttaneei  and  the  two  moring  powen  oo-ezisted 
in  m  oonditioii  of  repose  and  inertness?  Empe- 
dodes  decided  in  £Etyoiir  of  the  ktter  supposition 
(Froffm.  rersb  8&»  Ac.,  59,  d:c. ;  comp.  Plat.  Soph, 
^  242 ;  Aristot  ds  Cod,  L  10,  Ph^.  Au$eulL  I  4, 
TixL  1),  which  agreed  with  ancient  legends  and 
traditions.  This  he  probably  did  especially  in  or- 
der to  keep  still  more  distinctly  asunder  existences 
and  things  coming  into  existence ;  and  he  conceived 
the  original  co-existence  of  the  pure  elementary 
substances  and  of  the  two  powers  in  the  form  cf  a 
sphere  (cr^flupor  ;  comp.  Karsten,  p.  183,  &c), 
which  was  to  indicate  its  perfect  independence  and 
self-sufficiency.  As,  however,  these  elementary 
substances  were  to  exist  togeUier  in  their  purity, 
without  mixture  and  separation,  it  was  necessary 
to  suppose  that  the  uniting  power  of  love  predomi- 
nated in  the  sphere  (Aristot  Metapkj^.  B.  i.  4, 
A  21,  de  Oemerat  et  Corr.  i.  1 ),  and  that  the 
separating  power  of  hate  was  in  a  state  of  limited 
activity,  or,  as  Empedocles  expresses  it,  guarded 
the  extreme  ends  of  the  si^ere.  {Fntfftn.  vers.  68, 
compi  167,&c)  When  the  destructive  hate  rises 
into  activity,  the  bond  which  keeps  the  pure  ele- 
mentary substances  together  in  the  sphere  is  dis- 
solved (vers.  66,  &c);  they  separate  in  order 
partly  to  unite  again  by  the  power  of  love :  and 
this  is  the  origin  of  our  world  c^  phaenomena.  But 
that  the  elementary  substances  might  not  be  com- 
pletely absorbed  by  this  world  and  lose  their 
purity,  Empedocles  assumed  a  periodical  change  of 
the  sphere  and  formation  of  the  wotld{Fraffm,  vers. 
88,  &c^  167,  &c);  but  perhaps  also,  like  the 
earlier  lonians,  a  perpetual  continuance  of  pure 
fundamental  substances,  to  which  the  parts  of  the 
world,  which  are  tired  of  change,  return  and  pre- 
pare the  formation  of  the  sphere  for  the  next  period 
of  the  worid.  (H.  Ratter  in  Wolfs  Analeci.  il 
p.  445,  &C.,  Ge$ck  der  Pkilo$,  L  p.  555,  &c  ;  but 
comp.  Zeller,  L  c,  p.  191,  &c.)  The  sphere  being 
the  embodiment  of  pure  existence  was  with  him 
also  the  embodiment  or  representative  of  the  deity, 
either  conceiving  the  deity  as  a  collectivity,  or 
mainly  as  the  uniting  power  of  love.  {Proffm,  vers. 
70 ;  comp.  Aristot  de  GeneraL  et  Corr,  ii  6,  M&- 
iaphft,  B.  4,  ds  Anim.  i.  5.)  But  as  existence  is 
not  to  be  confined  to  the  sphere,  but  miut  rather 
be  at  the  foundation  of  the  whole  visible  world,  so 
the  deity  also  must  be  active  in  it  But  Empedocles 
was  little  able  to  determine  the  how  of  this  divine 
activity  in  its  distinction  from  and  connexion  with 
the  activity  of  the  moving  powers :  he,  too,  like 
the  Eleatics  (Xenophan.  Fragm,  1,  2,  8,  5,  6,  ed. 
Karsten),  strove  to  purify  and  liberate  the  notion 
of  the  deity :  **•  not  provided  with  limbs.  He,  a 
holy,  infinite  spirit,  passes  through  the  world  with 
rapid  thoughts,**  is  the  sublime  expression  of  Em- 
pedocles. (Fragm,  vers.  859,  &cl,  comp.  317.) 
Along  with  this,  however,  he  speaks  of  the  etemal 
power  of  Necessity  as  an  ancient  decree  of  the  gods, 
and  it  is  not  clear  whether  the  necessary  succession 
of  cause  and  eHect,  or  an  unconditional  predestina- 
tion, is  to  be  understood  by  it ;  or,  lastly,  whether 
Empedocles  did  not  rather  leave  the  notion  of 
Necessity  and  its  relation  to  the  deity  in  that 
mysterious  darkness  in  which  we  find  it  in  the 
works  of  most  philosophers  of  antiquity. 

We  perceive  the  world  of  phaenomena  cr  changes 
through  the  medium  of  our  senses,  but  not  so  its 
etemal  cause;  and  although  Empedocles  traced 
both  sensuous  perception  and  thought  to  one  and 
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the  same  canie,  his  six  original  beings  (Aristot  is 
Anim,  iii.  3,  Meiapkyt.  L  57 ;  Fngm.  821,  Ac, 
315,  &C.,  313,  318,  &c),  still  he  cleariy  disttn- 
guished  the  latter  as  a  higher  state  of  development 
from  the  former ;  he  complains  of  the  small  extent 
of  our  knowledge  obtainable  through  our  body 
(Fragm,  32,  &c),  and  advises  us  not  to  trust  to 
our  eyes  or  ears,  or  any  other  part  of  our  body, 
but  to  see  in  thought  of  what  kind  each  thing  is 
by  itself  {Fragm,  49,  &c.,  comp.  108,  356,  &c)  ; 
but  he  attributes  the  thinking  cognition  to  the 
deity  alone.  (Fragm,  32,  &c,  I4  &c.,  354,  362^ 
ftc.)  We  are,  however,  by  no  Aans  justified  in 
supposing  that  Empedocles,  like  the  Eleatics,  con- 
sidered that  which  is  perceptible  through  the 
senses,  t.  e.  tlie  world  and  its  phaenomena,  to  be  a 
mere  phantom,  and  the  unity  of  the  divine  sphere, 
that  is,  the  wwld  of  love,  which  is  arrived  at  only 
by  thought,  to  be  the  sole  existence.  (H.  Ritter 
in  Wolfs  Analeci,  I  p.  423,  &&,  GesdL  derPiihi. 
i.  p.  541,  Ac. ;  Brandis,  in  the  Rheimsck,  Mm$emmy 
iii  p.  124  ;  comp.  Zeller,  L  e,  p.  184,  Ac) 

Further  investigations  concerning  Empedodes^ 
derivation  of  the  dififerent  kinds  of  sensuous  per- 
ception, and  of  the  mutual  influence  of  things  upon 
one  another  in  general,  firom  the  coincidence  of 
effluxes  and  corresponding  pores,  as  well  as  the 
examination  of  the  fragments  of  his  cosmologic  and 
physiologic  doctrines,  must  be  left  to  a  history  of 
Greek  philosophy.  [Ch.  A.  B.] 

E'MPODUS('E^o8ot),  an  otherwise  unknown 
writer,  whose  dMotjanfifjMvtvfuera  are  mentioned  by 
Athenaeus.  (ix.  p.  370.)  Casaubon  proposed  to 
read  TlotrttBtirios  instead  of  "^woios ;  but  our 
ignorance  about  Empodus  is  not  sufficient  to  justify 
such  a  conjecture.  [L.  S.] 

EMP(/RIUS,  a  Latin  rhetorician,  author  of 
three  short  tracts  entitled  ).  De  Bthopoeia  ae  Loco 
CommuniLUi&r ;  2.  JDemonstratwae  Maieriae  prao- 
eepinrn ;  3.  Z>0  Ddiberaiioa  Impede,  He  is  believed 
to  have  flourished  not  earlier  than  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, chiefly  from  the  circumstance  that  he  refers 
in  his  illustrations  to  the  regal  power  rather  than  to 
the  imperial  dignity,  which  he  would  scarcely  have 
done  had  he  lived  before  the  revival  of  the  kingly 
title. 

Emporins  was  first  edited  by  Beatus  Rhenanus, 
along  with  some  other  autiiors  upon  rhetoric,  Basil. 
4to.  1521 ;  the  pieces  named  above  will  all  be  found 
in  the  **  Antiqui  Rhetores  Latini**  of  F.PitLoeus, 
4to.,  Paris,  1599,  p.  278.  [W.  R.] 

EMPU'SA  C'E/Airovo'a),  a  monstrous  qwctre, 
which  was  believed  to  devour  human  beings.  It 
could  assume  different  forms,  and  was  sent  out  by 
Hecate  to  frighten  travellers.  It  was  believed 
usually  to  appear  wiUi  one  1^  of  brass  and  the 
other  of  an  ass.  (Aristoph.  Ram,  294,  Eode», 
1094.)  Whenever  a  tiav^er  addressed  the 
monster  with  insulting  words,  it  used  to  flee  and 
utter  a  shrill  sound.  (Philostr.  VU,  Apoil,  ii.  4.) 
The  l^amiae  and  Mormolyceia,  who  assumed  the 
form  of  handsome  women  for  the  purpose  of  attract- 
ing young  men,  and  then  sucked  their  blood  like 
vampyrs  and  ate  their  flesh,  were  reckoned  among 
the  Empusae.  (Philostr.  ViL  ApoU.  iv.  25 ;  Suid. 
$,  V.)  [L.  S.] 

E'MPYLUS,  a  rhetorician;  the  companion,  as 
we  are  told  by  Plutarch,  of  Brutus,  to  whom  he 
dedicated  a  short  essay,  not  destitute  of  merit,  on 
the  death  of  Caesar.  It  is  not  stated  to  what 
country  he  belonged.    **  Empylus  the  Rhodian** 
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ii  Beiitioiaed  in  a  piigfi  of  Qixmtfliac,  where  the 
text  is  Tcrj  doabtnil,  as  an  orator  referred  to  by 
Cieeso,  bat  no  meh  name  ocenrt  in  anj  extant 
work  of  the  htter.— (Plat  BruL  2  ;  QaintiL  x.  6. 
I  4,  and  SpddiB^*!  note^  [W.  R.] 

E'NALUS  r%Mi\05).  The  PentheUdes,  the 
fim  eettien  in  Letboe,  had  leceiTed  an  orade  firom 
Amphitrite  commanding  them  to  lacrifice  a  bull  to 
Peeeidon  and  a  rirgin  to  Amphitrite  and  the  Ne- 
ividea,  aa  aeon  as  they  ifaoald,  on  their  joomey  to 
Ltaboa,  come  to  the  rock  Meaogeion.  The  leaders  of 
tlfts  coionisto  aoeordlngij  caused  their  danghtera  to 
dimw  lota,  the  rssah  of  which  was,  that  the  daugh- 
ter of  Sodndieas  or  Phineoa  was  to  be  ncriiioed. 
When  ske  was  on  the  point  of  being  thrown  into 
tke  am,  her  lover,  Enalaa,  embraced  her,  and  leaped 
with  her  into  the  deep.  But  both  were  nred  by 
dalpkiniL  Once  the  sea  all  aioand  Lesbos  rose  in 
aack  high  billowa,  tkirt  no  one  ventured  to  ap- 
pieadi  it ;  Enalna  alone  had  the  courage  to  do  so, 
and  when  he  returned  from  the  sea,  he  was  fol- 
lowed by  pofypi^  the  greatest  of  which  was  carry- 
iag  a  stone,  which  Emilna  took  firom  it,  and  dedi- 
c^ed  in  a  temple.  (Phit.  Sept,  SapititL  Conviv.  p. 
163,  c  de  SoUerL  ammai.  p.  984.  d.)      [L.  S.] 

ENANTIC/PHANES.  Cujacius,  in  his  Pre- 
fue  to  the  60th  book  of  tke  Basilica,  prefixed  to 
the  7tk  Tohnne  of  Fabret^s  edition  of  that  work, 
sapposea  Enantiofrfianes  to  be  the  assumed  name 
•f  a  Oraeoo- Roman  jurist,  who  wrote  r«pl  kvamo- 
fevwr,  or  concerning  the  explanation  of  apparent 
kgal  meottsastendes ;  and  Suaies  (NotiL  Basil, 
I  35)  «ya  that  Photiua,  in  his  Nomocanon,  men* 
tioos  having  written  such  a  work.  Fabricins  in  a 
note  upon  the  work  of  Suarez  (which  is  inserted 
in  the  Biblioikeea  Graeos),  states  that  Baltamo,  in 
his  Prefrce  to  the  Nomocanon  of  Photiua,  refers  to 
Enaatiophaiiea.  Assemanni,  however,  shews  {BibL 
Jmr,  OriemL  iL  18,  pc  S89)  that  there  is  no  reason 
fcr  attribating  a  work  ir^  ^royriofawfir  to  Pho- 
that  there  is  no  passage  in  his  Nomocanon 
to  sodi  a  work,  and  that  the  sentence 
Balsamo  is  supposed  by  Fabriciua  to  refer 
to  EnoBtiophanes  haa  no  such  meaning.  The 
»r  /SiCOor  ia  dted  in  Baail,  v.  p.  7*26. 
(BdsA.  vi.  p.  250)  cites  his  own 
hook  de  Ltgain  H  Mortia  Camm  DonatiomilmB,  and 
the  Umpaypa^y  or  annotation,  of  Enantiophanes  is 
dted  in  Batii.  rii.  p.  496.  The  period  when  the  ju- 
rist lived  who  bears  this  name,  has  been  a  subject 
ef  nrach  dispute.  Keis  {ad  Tkeopkilumy  pp.  1234, 
1236)  thinks  that  Enantiophanes  wrote  before  the 
coanpositian  of  die  Basflica,  and  marks  his  name 
with  an  asterisk  as  an  ascertained  contemporary  of 
JastinsBn.  In  BaA  iii.  p.  818  Enantiophanes 
calls  Stephanos  his  master;  but  this  is  by  no 
BMaas  condnnve.  Assemanni,  misled  by  Papado- 
poll,  thinks  that  the  Stephaaus  here  meant  lived 
under  Alexins  Comnenus,  and  was  not  the  Stepha- 
nas who  waa  one  of  the  compilers  of  Justinian *8 
l>)gest.  The  contemporary  of  Justinian,  however, 
WM  nodoabtedly  the  penon  intended;  but  Stepha- 
nas was  one  of  those  eariy  Oiaeco*Boman  jurists 
who,  like  Domninus,  Patriciua,  and  Cyrillus,  are 
thought  by  Zachariae  ( Jaeodota,  p.  viii.)  to  have 
been  called  by  subsequent  jurists  masters  or  teachers 
in  a  general  sense.  (Compare  BanL  1 1.  tit.  i.  s.  67, 
srh.  el.  Heimbach,  i.  p.  646.)  Zachariae  places 
Eaaatiophanes  among  the  jurists  who  lived  before 
the  time  of  Baatleius  Macedo.  {IIi$t.  Jur,  Gr.  Bom, 
§  20.  1,2.)     That  he  lived  before  the  for- 
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mation  of  the  present  text  of  the  Basilica,  appeaia 
from  his  being  several  times  named  in  the  text  it- 
self; as  in  iii  p.  258,  where  he  dtea  Theophilua; 
ii  p.  560,  where  he  dtes  the  Code  of  Justinian ; 
i  99,  where  he  dtes  the  Novells  of  Justinian. 
According  to  the  Scholium  on  the  Basilica  (ii  p. 
548,  ed.  Heimbach),  he  seems  to  have  written 
notes  upon  the  Digest.     That  he  was  alive  after 
the  death  of  Justinian  appears  from  Basil,  iii.  p. 
230  (ed.  Heimbach),  where  he  dtes  a  Novell  of 
Justin.   On  die  other  hand,  Assemanni  thinks  that 
he  wrote  after  the  compontion  of  the  Basilica, 
which,  in  the  Scholium,  Basil,  i.  p.  262,  he  appears 
to  dte ;  but  it  is  very  likely  that  here,  as  in  many 
other  pbces,  that  which  was  originally  a  citation 
from  the  Digest  has  been  subsequently  changed  for 
convenience  into  a  reference  to  the  Basilica.     In 
Basil,  iii  o.  440,  he  cites  Oregorius  Doxapater, 
whom  Pohl  (followed  by  Zachanae),  on  the  sup- 
posed authority  of  Mont&ucon,  pbces  in  the  fint 
half  of  the  12th  century ;    but  we  have  shewn 
[Doxi  pater]  that  there  is  no  ground  for  idend- 
fying  Oregorius  Doxapater  with  the  Doxapater 
mentioned  by  Mont&ucon. 

An  eminent  jurist  of  the  time  of  Justinian  is 
frequendy  dted  in  the  Basilica,  and  in  the  Scholia 
on  that  work  by  the  appellation  of  the  Anonymous. 
This  writer  composed  an  Index  or  abridgment  of 
the  Novells  of  Justinian,  and  was  the  author  of 
Paradtla  (a  comparison  of  parallel  passages)  in  the 
Digest  To  this  work  the  treatise  on  apparently 
discordant  passages  would  form  a  natural  sequel; 
and  Mortreuil  (Hisioire  du  Droit  Byxantm,  i  p. 
296)  makes  it  probable  that  Enantiophanes  and 
the  Anonymous  were  the  same  persons;  iot  in 
BasU.  vi.  p.  251  Schol.,  a  passage  is  ascribed  to 
Enantiophanes,  which,  in  BasU,  vi  p.  260,  SchoL, 
18  attributed  to  the  Anonymous. 

Biener  {GackU^  der  Novellen  Justimans,  p. 
56)  threw  out  the  conjecture,  that  the  Anonymous 
was  no  other  than  Julianas,  the  author  of  the  Latin 
Epitome  of  the  Novells;  and  Zachariae  {Anecdotay 
p.  204-7)  attempts  to  establish  this  conjecture. 
Mortreuil  seems  disposed  to  identify  the  three. 

In  order  to  fiicilitate  investigation,  we  subjoin  a 
list  (formed  from  Reiz  and  F^ridus)  of  passages 
in  the  Basilica  whoe  the  name  of  Enantiophanes 
occurs. 

Ba$iL  i  pp.  70,  99,  100,  109,  260,  408,  262, 
265,  266,  ii  pp.  540,  560,  609,  610,  628,    iii 
pp.  43,  170,  258,  818,  393,  394,  412,    v.  p.  726, 
vi.  250,  251,  260,  vii.  496,  499,  565,  640,  641. 
(Heimbach,  d*  Basil  Orig.  pp.  76-79.)  [J.  T.  O.] 

ENARE'PHORUS  ("Efo^^opof),  a  son  of 
Hippocoon,  was  a  most  passionate  suitor  of  Helen, 
when  she  was  yet  quite  young.  Tyndareus,  there- 
fore, entrusted  the  maiden  to  the  care  of  Theseus. 
(ApoUod.  iii  10.  §  5  ;  Plot.  Thes.^\,)  Enare- 
phorus  had  a  heroum  at  Sparta.  (Pans.  iii.  15. 
§  2.)  [L.  S.] 

ENA'RETE.     [Aaotus,  No.  1.] 

ENCE'LADUS  (*E7WAo8of),  a  son  of  Tarta- 
rus  and  Oe,  and  one  of  the  hundred-armed  gianta 
who  made  war  upon  the  goda.  (Hygin.  Fab,  PraeL 
p.  1  ;  Virg.  Aen.  iv.  179  ;  Or.  Ep,  ear  Pont,  ii  2. 
12,  Amor,  iii  12.  27.)  He  was  killed,  according 
to  some,  by  Zeus,  by  a  flash  of  lightning,  and  bu- 
ried under  mount  Aetna  (Virg.  Aen,  iii  578);  and, 
according  to  others,  he  was  killed  by  the  chariot  of 
Athena  (Paus.  viii  47.  §  1)»  or  by  the  spear  of 
Seilenus.  (Eurip.t>e/o/»»,7.)     In  his  flight  Athena 
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threw  upon  bim  the  island  of  Sicily.  (Apollod.  i. 
6.  §  2.)  There  are  two  other  &buloii&  beings  of 
this  name.  (Apollod.  ii.  1.  §  5  ;  Enstath.  ad  Horn. 
p.  918.)  [L.S.] 

ENCO'LPIUS.      [PBTRON1U8.] 

ENCO'LPIUS  is  named  by  Lampridins  as  the 
aathor  of  a  life  of  the  emperor  Alexander  Sevems, 
with  whom  he  lived  upon  terms  of  intimacy. 
(Lamprid.  AUx,  Sev,  17,  48.) 

A  book  published  by  Thomas  Elyot,  a  man 
celebrated  for  his  learning  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.,  under  the  title  **  The  Image  of  Governance 
(Imago  Imperii)  compiled  of  the  Actes  and  Sen- 
tences notable  of  the  most  noble  emperor  Alex- 
ander Severus,  translated  from  the  Greek  of  Eu- 
colpius  (Encolpius)  into  English,*^  Lond.  1540, 
1541,  1544,  1549,  4to.,  1556,  1594,  8to.,  is  a  fa- 
brication. [W.  R.] 

ENDE'IS  ('EvMO*  &  daughter  of  Chiron,  who 
was  married  to  Aeacus,  by  whom  she  became  the 
mother  of  Peleus  and  Telamon.  (Apollod.  iil  12. 
§  6,)  Pausanias  (ii.  29.  §  7)  calls  her  a  daughter 
of  Sciron.  [L.  S.] 

E'NDIUS  C^i'Jtos),  of  Sparta,  son  of  Alcibiades, 
member  of  a  family  whose  connexion  with  that  of 
the  Athenian  Alcibiades  had  in  a  previous  generation 
introduced  into  the  latter  this  Lacedaemonian  name. 
It  is  he  apparently  who  was  one  of  the  three  am- 
bassadors sent  by  Sparta  in  420  b.  a  to  dissuade 
Athens  frt)m  the  Argive  alliance.  They  were 
chosen,  says  Thucydides,  from  the  belief  of  their 
being  acceptable  to  the  Athenians,  and  possibly  in 
particular  with  a  view  to  conciliate  his  guest,  Alci- 
biades, who  probably  made  use  of  this  very  advan- 
tage in  effecting  the  deception  by  which  he  de- 
feated their  purpose.  He  was  elected  ephor  in  the 
autumn  of  413,  the  time  of  the  Athenian  disastei 
at  Syracuse,  and  through  him  Alcibiades,  now  in 
exile,  inflicted  on  his  country  the  severe  blow  of 
bringing  the  Lacedaemonians  to  the  coast  of  Ionia, 
which  otherwise  would  at  any  rate  have  been  post- 
poned. His  influence  decided  the  government  to 
lend  its  first  succour  to  Chios ;  and  when  the 
blockade  of  their  ships  in  Peiraeeus  seemed  likely 
to  put  a  stop  to  all  operations,  he  again  persuaded 
Endius  and  his  colleagues  to  make  the  attempt. 
Thucydides  says,  that  Alcibiades  was  his  varpiKds 
h  rd  fJidKKrra  ^4vos ;  so  that  probably  it  was  with 
him  that  Alcibiades  resided  during  his  stay  at 
Sparta.  (Thuc.  v.  44,  viii.  6,  12.)  To  these 
finicts  we  may  venture  to  add  from  Diodonis  (xiii. 
52,  53)  the  further  statement,  that  after  the  defeat 
at  Cyzicus,  b.  c.  410,  he  was  sent  from  Sparta  at 
the  head  of  an  embassy  to  Athens  with  proposals 
for  peace  of  the  fairest  character,  which  were,  how- 
ever, through  the  influence  of  the  presumptuous 
demagogue  Cleophon,  rejected.  Endius,  as  the 
friend  of  Alcibiades,  the  victor  of  Cyzicus,  would 
naturally  be  selected ;  and  the  account  of  Diodo- 
rus,  with  the  exception  of  course  of  the  oration  he 
writes  for  Endius,  may,  notwithstanding  the 
silence  of  Xenophon,  be  received  as  true  in  the 
main.  [A.  H.  C] 

ENDOEUS  ("Ei^otof),  an  Athenian  statuary, 
is  called  a  disciple  of  Daedalus,  whom  he  is  said  to 
have  accompanied  when  he  fled  to  Crete.  This 
statement  must  be  taken  to  express,  not  the  time 
at  which  he  lived,  but  the  style  of  art  which  he 
practised.  It  is  probable  that  he  lived  at  the  same 
period  as  Dipoenus  and  Scyllis,  who  are  in  the 
same  way  called  disciples  of  Daodalu«i,  namelj',  in 
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the  time  of  Peisistratus  and  his  sons,  abont  n.  c. 
560.  (Thiersch,  Epochen^  pp.  124,  125.)  His 
works  were :  1 .  In  the  acropolis  at  Athens  a  sit- 
ting statue  of  Athena,  in  olive-wood,  with  an  in- 
scription to  the  effect  that  Callias  dedicated  it,  and 
Endoeus  made  it  Hence  his  age  is  inferred,  for 
the  firat  Callias  who  is  mentioned  in  history  is  the 
opponent  of  Peisistratus.  (Herod,  vi.  121.)  2.  In 
the  temple  of  Athena  Polias  at  Erythrae  in  Ionia, 
a  colossal  wooden  statue  of  the  goddess,  sitting  on 
a  throne,  holding  a  distaff  in  each  hand,  and  having 
a  sun-dial  {ir6\os)  on  the  head.  S.  In  connexion 
with  this  statue,  there  stood  in  the  hypaethrum, 
before  the  visit  of  Pausanias  to  the  temple,  statues 
of  the  Graces  and  Hours,  in  white  marble,  also  by 
Endoeus.  4.  A  statue  of  Athena  Alea,  in  her 
temple  at  Tegea,  made  entirely  of  ivory,  which 
was  transported  to  Rome  by  Augustus  and  set  up 
in  the  entrance  of  his  forum.  (Paus.  i.  26.  §  5 ; 
vii.  5.  §  4 ;  viii.  46.  §  2 ;  Athenag.  Lepai.  pro 
OirisL  p.  293,  a.)  [P-  S.] 

ENDY'MION  CErJu/Jw),  a  youth  distin- 
guished for  his  beauty,  and  renowned  in  ancient 
story  by  the  perpetual  sleep  in  which  he  spent  his 
life.  Some  traditions  about  Endvmion  refer  us  to 
Elis,  and  othen  to  Caria,  and  otnera  again  are  a 
combination  of  the  two.  According  to  the  first  set 
of  legends,  h^  was  a  son  of  Aethlius  and  Calyce,or 
of  Zeus  and  Calyce,  and  succeeded  Aethb'us  in  the 
kingdom  of  Elis.  (Pans.  v.  1.  $  2.)  Others  again 
say  that  he  expelled  Clymenus  from  the  kingdom  of 
Elis,  and  introduced  into  the  country  Aeolian  set- 
tlera  from  Thessaly.  (Apollod.  i.  7.  §  5,  &c. ; 
Paus.  V.  8.  $  1.)  Conon  (XarraL  14)  ailU  him  a 
son  of  Zeus  and  Protogeneia,  and  Hyginus  (Fab. 
271)  a  son  of  Aetolus.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
married  to  Asterodia,  Chromia,  Hyperippe,  Neis, 
or  Iphianassa ;  and  Aetolus,  Paeon,  Epeius.  Eury- 
dice,  and  Naxus  are  called  his  children.  He  was, 
however,  especially  beloved  by  Selene,  by  whom 
he  had  fifty  daughters.  (Pans.  v.  1.  $  2.)  He 
caused  his  sons  to  engage  in  the  race-course  at 
Olympia,  and  promised  to  the  victor  the  succession 
in  his  kingdom,  and  Epeius  conquered  his  brothers, 
and  succeeded  Endymion  as  king  of  Elis.  He  was 
believed  to  be  buried  at  Olympia,  which  also  con- 
tained a  statue  of  bis  in  the  treasury  of  the  Meta- 
pontians  (Pans.  vi.  ]9.  i  8,  20.  §  6.)  According 
to  a  tradition,  believed  at  Heracleia  in  Caria,  En- 
dymion had  come  from  Elis  to  mount  Latmus  in 
Caria,  whence  he  is  called  the  Latmian  (Lafmiut; 
Paus.  V.  I.  $  4;  Ov  Ars  Am,  iii.  83,  Trist  ii. 
2.09).  He  is  described  by  the  poets  either  as  a 
king,  a  shepherd,  or  a  hunter  (Theocrit.  iii.  49, 
XX.  37  with  the  Scholiast),  and  while  he  was  slum- 
bering in  a  cave  of  mount  Latmus,  Selene  came 
down  to  him,  kissed,  and  lay  by  his  side.  (Comp. 
Apollon.  Rhod.  iv.  57.)  There  also  he  had,  in 
later  times,  a  sanctuary,  and  his  tomb  was  shewn 
in  a  cave  of  mount  Latmus.  (Paus.  v.  1.  §  4; 
Strab.  xiv.  p.  636.)  His  eternal  sleep  on  Latmus 
is  assigned  to  different  causes  in  ancient  story. 
Some  said  that  Zeus  had  granted  him  a  request, 
and  that  Endymion  begged  for  immortality,  eter- 
nal sleep,  and  everlasting  youth  (Apollod.  i.  7. 
§  5.) ;  othen  relate  that  he  was  received  among 
the  gods  of  Olympus,  but  as  he  there  fell  in  love 
with  Hera,  Zeus,  in  his  anger,  punished  him  by 
throwing  him  into  eternal  sleep  on  mount  lAtmus^ 
(Schol.  ad  Theocrit.  iii.  49.)  Others  lastly,  Dtata 
that  Selene,  charmed  with  his  surpassing  beauty^ 
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\am  to  ifeep»  thai  thm  mjgh*  be  able  to  kits 
viikovt  boag  obanred  bj  him.  (Cic.  TWcu^ 
L  38.)  Tke  iloffiM  of  the  fiur  ale^Kr,  Endymion, 
the  tbcfiag  of  Seleneit  are  nnqneotioiMibly  poetical 
firtioat,  ia  vhidi  eleep  is  penonified.  Hit  name 
and  aB  his  attxibatee  ooofim  this  opinion  :  Endy- 
laioo  ^gntfiee  a  being  that  gently  comes  over  one ; 
he  is  caUed  a  king,  becaase  he  has  power  orer  all 
IiTing  cteatona  ;  a  shepherd,  because  be  slumbered 
IB  the  cool  cmvcs  of  mo«nt  Tjitmns,  that  is,  **  the 
■Mvnt  of  oblivion.*  Nothing  can  be  more  beao- 
tifal,  hMtly,  than  the  notion,  that  he  is  kissed  by 
the  soft  rays  of  the  moon.  (Comp.  Pkt  Phaed.  p. 
72L  b  ;  Or.  Awl  I  IX  4X)  There  is  a  beautifol 
statue  of  a  sleeping  Endymion  in  the  British 
MMeoL  [US,] 

ENITEUS  CEyivWf ),  a  river-god  in  ThesMly, 
vho  was  beloved  by  Tjn^  the  daiwhter  of  Salmo- 
nevs  Poseidon,  who  was  in  lore  with  her, 
assumed  the  appearance  of  Enipeos,  and  thus 
riiited  her,  and  sne  became  by  him  the  mother  of 
twins,  PeliBS  and  Nelens.  (ApoUod.  L  9.  $  8.) 
Ovid  {UtL  vi  116)  rebtes  that  Poseidon,  having 
sssiimfd  the  lonn  of  Enipeoa,  begot  by  Iphimedeia 
two  sona,  Otas  and  EphialteSi  Another  river-god 
of  the  same  name  ocean  in  Elis,  who  is  likewise 
cenaected  with  the  legend  abootTyro.  (Stnb.  viiL 
^  356.)  [L.  S.] 

E'NNIA,  caDed  EmtiA  Thbastlla  by  Dion 
Caauaa,  and  Enk ia  Nabtia  by  Suetonius,  was  the 
vile  of  Macro  aad  the  mistress  of  Caligula.  Her 
kuUmad  murdered  Tiberias  in  order  to  accelerate 
the  Bf cession  of  Caligula  ;  but  this  emperor,  like  a 
trae  tyrant,  disliking  to  see  those  to  whom  he  was 
■nder  obligation,  pnt  to  death  Ennia  and  her  hus- 
band. (Dion.  Cass.  IviiL  28,  liz.  10  ;  Tac.  Ann. 
vi  45  ;  Soet.  CaL  12,  26.) 

EN'NIUS,  whom  the  Romans  ever  regarded 
with  a  sort  of  filial  reverence  as  the  parent  of 
their  litentare — motier  JSaawif,  our  own  Knnius,  as 
he  b  styled  with  fond  familiarity— was  bom  in  the 
cooHilship  of  C.  ICamilins  Turrinus  and  C.  Vale- 
has  Falto,  iLC.  239,  the  year  immediately  follow- 
ing that  in  whidi  the  first  regular  drama  had  been 
exhibited  on  the  Roman  stage  by  Linus  Androni- 
cns.  The  place  of  his  nativity  was  Rodiae,  a 
Calabrian  village  among  the  hills  near  Brundu- 
uom.  He  daimed  descent  from  the  ancient  lords 
of  Meoiapia ;  and  after  he  had  become  a  convert 
to  the  Pythagorean  doctrines,  was  wont  to  boast 
that  the  spirit  which  had  once  animated  the  body 
of  the  immortal  Homer,  after  passing  through 
BHny  tenements,  after  residing  among  others  in  a 
peacock,  and  in  the  lage  of  Crotona,  bad  even- 
taaily  passed  into  his  own  frame.  Of  his  early 
history  we  know  nothing,  except,  if  we  can  trust 
the  loose  poetical  testimony  of  Silius  and  Clau- 
dian,  that  be  served  with  credit  as  a  soldier,  and 
to  the  nnk  of  a  centurion.  When  M.  Por- 
Cato,  who  had  filled  the  office  of  quaestor 
Sdpio  in  the  African  war,  was  returning 
he  found  Ennius  in  Sardinia,  became  ac- 
quainted with  his  high  powers,  and  brought  him 
in  his  train  to  Rome,  our  poet  being  at  that  tinie 
about  the  age  of  thirty-eighL  But  his  military 
ardour  was  not  yet  quenched ,  for  twelve  years 
afterwards  he  accompanied  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior 
during  the  Aeic^ian  campsiigii,  and  shared  his 
triumph.  It  is  recorded  that  the  victorious  gene- 
ral, at  the  instigati<Mi  probably  of  his  literary 
friend,  consecrated  the  spmls  captured  from  the 
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enemy   to   the  Muses,  and   subsequently,   when 
Censor,  dedicated  a  joint  temple  to  Hereules  and 
the  Nine.     Through  the  son  of  Nobilior,  Ennius, 
when  fiir  advanced  in  life,  obtained  the  rights  of  a 
citixen,  a  privilege    which    at    that    epoch   was 
guarded  with  watchful  jealousy,  and  very  rarely 
granted  to  an  alien.     From  the  period,  however, 
when  he  quitted  Sardinia,  he  seems  to  have  made 
Rome  his  chief  abode  ;  for  there  his  great  poetical 
talents,  and  an  amount  of  learning  which  must 
have  been  considered  marvellous  in  those  days, 
since  he  was  master  of  three  languages, — Osoun, 
Latin,  and  Greek, — gained  for  him  the   respect 
and  fiivour  of  all  who  valued  such  attainments ; 
and,  in  particular,  he  lived  upon  terms  of  the 
closest  intimacy  with  the  conqueror  of  Hannibal 
and  other  members  of  that  distinguished  fomily. 
Dwelling  in  a  humble  mansion  on  the  Aventine, 
attended  by  a  single  female  slave,  he  maintained 
himself  in  honourable  poverty  by  acting  as  a  pre- 
ceptor to  patrician  youths;  and  having  lived  on 
hf4)pily  to  a  good  age,  was  carried  off  by  a  disease 
of  tne  joints,  probably  gout,  when  seventy  years 
old,  soon  after  the  completion  of  his  great  under- 
taking, which  he  closes  by  comparing  himself  to  a 
race-horse,  in  these  prophetic  lines : — 

Like  some  breve  steed,  who  in  his  latest  race 
Hath  won  the  Olympic  wreath ;  the  contest  o*er. 
Sinks  to  repose,  worn  out  by  age  and  toil. 
At  the  desire  of  Africanus,  his  remains  were 
deposited  in  the  sepulchre  of  the  Scipios,  and  his 
bust  allowed  a  place  among  the  effigies  of  that 
noble  house.     His  epitaph,  penned  by  himself  in 
the  undoubting  anticipation  of  inmiortal  fiune,  has 
been  preserved,  and  may  be  literally  rendered 
thus: — 

Romans,  behold  old  Ennius !  whose  lays 
Built  up  on  high  your  mighty  fothen*  praise ! 
Pour  not  the  wail  of  mourning  o^er  my  bier. 
Nor  pay  to  me  the  tribute  of  a  tear : 
Still,  still  I  live !  from  mouth  to  mouth  I  fly  ! 
Never  forgotten,  never  shall  I  die ! 
The  works  of  Ennius  are  believed  to  have  exist- 
ed entire  so  late  as  the  thirteenth  century  (A.  O. 
Cramer,  Hausckromkkj  p.  223),   but   they  have 
long  since  disappeared  as  an  independent  whole, 
and  nothing  now  remains  but  fragments  collected 
from  other  ancient  writers.     These  amount  in  all 
to  many  hundred  lines;   but  a  large  proportion 
being  quotations  cited  by  grammarians  for  the 
purpose  of  illustrating  some  rare  form,  or  deter- 
mining the  signification  of  some  obsolete  word,  are 
mere  scraps,  possessing  little  interest  for  any  one 
but  a  philologist     Some  extracts  of  a  longer  and 
more  satis&ctory  character  are  to  be  found   in 
Cicero,  who  gives  us  from  the  annals, — the  dream 
of  Ilia  (18  lines) ;  the  conflicting  auspices  observed 
by  Romulus  and  Remus  (20  lines) ;  and  the  speech 
of  Pyrrhus  with  regard  to  ransoming  the  prisoners 
(8  lines) :   besides  these,  a  passaffe  fit)m  the  An- 
dromache (18  lines)  ;  a  curious  mvective  against 
itinerant  fortune  tellers,  probably  from  the  Satires  ; 
and  a  few  others  of  less  importance.     Aulus  Gel 
lius   has    saved  eighteen    consecutive   verses,   in 
which  the  duties  and  bearing  of  a  humble  friend 
towards  his  superior  are  bodied  forth  in  very  spi- 
rited phraseology,  forming  a  picture  which  it  was 
believed  that  the  poet  intended  for  a  portrait  of 
himself^  while  Macrobius  presents  us  with  a  battle- 
piece  (8  lines),  where  a  tribune  is  described  as  gal- 
hmtly  resisting  the  attack  of  a  crowd  of  foes. 
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Although  under  these  circomttanees  it  u  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  fonn  any  acctuate  judgment 
with  regard  to  his  ahsolate  merits  as  a  poet,  we 
are  at  least  certain  that  his  success  was  triumph- 
ant For  a  long  series  of  years  his  strains  were 
read  aloud  to  applauding  multitudes,  both  in  the 
metropolis  and  in  the  provinces ;  and  a  class  of 
men  arose  who,  in  imitation  of  the  Homeristae, 
devoted  themselves  exdusively  to  the  study  and 
recitation  of  his  works,  receiving  the  appellation 
of  Ennianutae.  In  the  time  of  Cicero  he  was 
still  considered  the  prince  of  Roman  song  (En- 
nium  tummum  Epicum  poeiam — de  Opt,  G.  O,  1. 
Snmmus  poeia  nosier — pro  Balh.  22)  ;  Viigil  was 
not  ashamed  to  borrow  many  of  his  thoughts,  and 
not  a  few  of  his  expressions  ;  and  even  the  splen- 
dour of  the  Augustan  age  foiled  to  throw  him 
into  the  shade.  And  well  did  he  merit  the  grati- 
tude of  his  adopted  countrymen  ;  for  not  only  did 
he  lay  the  basis  of  their  literature,  but  actually 
constructed  their  language.  He  found  the  Latin 
tongue  a  rough,  meagre,  uncultivated  dialect, 
luade  up  of  ill-cemented  fragments,  gathered  at 
random  from  a  number  of  difierent  sources,  subject 
to  no  rules  which  might  secure  its  stability,  and 
destitute  of  any  regular  system  of  versification. 
He  softened  its  asperities,  he  enlaiged  its  vocabu- 
lary, he  regulated  its  grammatical  combinations, 
he  amalgamated  into  one  harmonious  whole  its 
various  conflicting  elements,  and  he  introduced  the 
heroic  hexameter,  and  various  other  metres,  long 
carefully  elaborated  by  Grecian  skilL  Even  in 
the  disjointed  and  mutilated  remains  which  have 
been  transmitted  to  us,  we  observe  a  vigour  of 
imagination,  a  national  boldness  of  tone,  and  an 
energy  of  expression  which  amply  justify  the 
praises  so  liberally  launched  on  his  genius  by  the 
ancients ;  and  although  we  are  perhaps  at  first 
repelled  by  the  coarseness,  clumsiness,  and  antique 
fashion  of  the  garb  in  which  his  high  thoughts  are 
invested,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  what  was  after^ 
wards  gained  in  smoothness  and  refinement  is  a 
poor  compensation  for  the  loss  of  that  freshness 
and  strength  which  breathe  the  hearty  spirit  of 
the  brave  old  days  of  Roman  simplicity  and  finee* 
dom.  The  criticism  of  Ovid,  **  Ennius  ingenio 
roaximus  arte  rudis,*^  is  fiur,  and  happily  worded ; 
but  the  fine  simile  of  Quintilian,  **  Ennium  sicut 
sacros  vetustate  lucos  adoremus,  in  quibus  grandia 
et  antiqua  robora,  jam  non  tantam  habent  spedem, 
quantam  religtonem^^  more  fully  embodies  our 
sentiments. 

We  subjoin  a  catalogue  of  the  works  of  Ennius, 
in  so  fiur  as  their  titles  can  be  ascertained. 

I.  AnmMlium  Libri  xviu.  The  most  important 
of  all  his  productions  was  a  history  of  Rome  in 
dactylic  hexameters,  commencing  with  the  loves 
of  Mart  and  Rhea,  and  reaching  down  to  his  own 
times.  The  subject  was  selected  with  great  judg- 
ment The  picturesque  fiibles,  romantic  legends, 
and  chivalrous  exploits  with  which  it  abounded, 
afforded  full  scope  for  the  exercises  of  his  poetical 
powers ;  he  was  enabled  to  testify  gratitude  to- 
wards his  personal  friends,  and  to  propitiate  the 
nobles  as  a  bodr,  by  extolling  their  own  lofty 
deeds  and  the  glories  of  their  sires ;  and  pertiaps 
no  theme  could  have  been  chosen  so  well  calcu- 
lated to  awaken  the  enthusiasm  of  all  ranks 
among  a  proud,  warlike,  and  as  yet  unlettered 
peo{de.  His  fiuicy  was  cramped  by  none  of  those 
fetters  imposed  by  a  series  of  well  ascertained 
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facts ;  he  was  left  to  woric  hu  will  upon  the  rude 
ballads  of  the  vulgar,  the  wild  traditions  of  the 
old  patrician  clans,  and  the  meagre  chronicles  of 
the  priests.  Niebuhr  conjectures  that  the  beautiful 
history  of  the  kings  in  Livy  may  have  been  taken 
firom  Ennius.  No  great  space,  however,  was  al- 
lotted to  the  earlier  records,  for  the  contest  with 
Hannibal,  which  was  evidently  described  vrith 
great  minuteness,  commenced  with  the  seventh 
book,  the  first  Punic  war  being  passed  over  alto- 
gether, as  we  are  told  by  Cicero.  (Brut.  19.) 

II.  Fabulae.  The  fiune  of  Ennius  as  a  dramatist, 
was  little  inferior  to  his  reputation  as  an  epic  bard. 
His  pieces,  which  were  very  numerous,  appear  to 
have  been  all  transhitions  or  adaptations  from  the 
Greek,  the  metres  of  the  originals  being  in  most 
cases  closely  imitated.  Fragments  have  been  pre- 
served of  the  following  tragedies :  AehiUea,  AddUe$ 
(Aristarchi),  Ajax^  Alcmaeon^  Alemmder^  Andro" 
machot  Andromeda^  Antiopej  AthamcUy  CretpihonUtt 
Dulorettes^  EreetkeuSn  EwmenitUs^  Hecioris  LfftrOj 
Hecuba^  Iliona  (doubtful),  IpHUgmia,  Medeok, 
Medusj  Melanippa  or  Melamppus^  Nemea^  Nrntpi- 
(JemuSf  Phoettuff  Telamon^  Tdephms^  Tfyeatet ;  and 
of  the  following  comedies,  belonging  to  the  daaa 
of  pailiatae:  Ambraday  Chtpnatcula  (perhaps  Cb- 
prunculmt)^  CdesHg  (name  very  doubtful),  Pcmero' 
tia$te$,  s.  PaneraUastae, 

For  full  information  as  to  the  sources  from 
whence  these  were  derived,  consult  the  editions  of 
Hesselius  and  Bothe,  together  with  the  disserta- 
tions of  Osann  referred  to  at  the  end  of  this  ar- 
ticle. 

III.  Satirae,  In  four  (Porphyr.  ad  Hor,  SaL  i. 
10),  or  according  to  others  (Donat  ad  Tereni. 
Phorm,  ii.  2.  25)  in  six  books,  of  which  less  than 
twenty-five  scattered  lines  are  extant,  but  from 
these  it  is  evident  that  the  Saiirae  were  composed 
in  a  great  variety  of  metres,  and  from  this  circunn 
stance,  in  all  probability,  received  their  appella- 
tion. 

IV.  Scipio,  A  panegyric  upon  the  public  career 
of  his  friend  and  patron,  Africanns.  The  meaanre 
adopted  seems  to  have  been  the  trochaic  tetram- 
eter catalectic,  although  a  line  quoted,  possibly  by 
mistake,  in  Macrobius  (Sal.  vi  4)  is  a  dactylic 
hexameter.  The  five  verses  and  a  half  which  we 
possess  of  this  piece  do  not  enable  us  to  decide 
whether  Valerius  Maximus  was  entitled  to  term  it 
(viii.  14)  rude  et  impoiihtm  praeoommm.  (Suidas, 
«.  v,'^yyios ;  Schol.  vet  ad  Hor,  Sai,  iL  1.  16.) 
Some  scholars  have  supposed  that  the  Se^no  was 
in  reality  a  drama  belonging  to  the  dass  of  the 
praetextcUae. 

V.  Atotm,  Varro  and  Festus  when  examining 
into  the  meaning  of  certain  uncommon  words,  quote 
from  **  Ennius  m  Asoto,^  or  as  Scaliger,  very  erro- 
neously, insists  **in  Sotadico.'*  The  subject  and 
nature  of  this  piece  are  totally  unknown.  Many 
believe  it  to  have  been  a  comedy. 

VI.  Epicharmw,  From  a  few  remnants,  amount- 
ing altogether  to  little  more  than  twenty  lines,  we 
gather  that  this  must  have  been  a  philosophical 
didactic  poem  in  which  the  nature  of  die  gods,  the 
human  mind  and  its  phaenomena,  the  physical 
structure  of  the  universe  and  various  kindred 
topics,  were  discussed.  From  the  title  we  con- 
clude, that  it  was  translated  or  imitated  bom 
Epicharmus  the  comic  poet,  who  was  a  disdple  of 
Pythagoras  and  is  known  to  have  written  De 
Rerttm  Natwra, 
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▼II.  PhageAa^Phagaia^HedypkagMBa.  Thete 
mcBj  other  titles  hATe  been  aatigned  to  a  work 
■pen  ediUe  &bet,  which  Enniiu  may  perhape  hare 
traiwlated  from  Archectiatiu.  [Abchvstratds.] 
Elevea  Knet  in  dac^lk  hexameters  have  been 
preeerred  bj  Apnleiiu  exhibiting  a  mere  catalogue 
of  name*  and  localitiea.  They  are  given,  with 
■oae  preliminary  remaika,  in  WemtdorTt  PoeL 
Ul  Mm.  ToL  L  pp.  157  and  187.  See  alio 
Apnfeiaa,  Apolog,  p.  299  ed.  Ebnenh. ;  P.  Pith- 
«w«a»  Epigmmtm,  Tti.  ir.  fin. ;  Parrhaa.  Epi$L,  65 ; 
Tnlieraa,  ObtenniL  flriC  i.  14  ;  Scaliger  CbUdeeL 
wtLpoet  p.  215;  Tanieh.^deien.xxL  21 ;  Sahnaa. 
«tf  .Sattk  p.  794,  ed.  Traj. ;  Bnrmann,  AniioL  LaL 
m.  135  ;  Pabrie.  BibL  LaL  lib.  ir.  c  I.  §  7. 

VIII.  B^pagrammaia,  Under  thit  head  we  have 
two  ehcrt  epitepha  upon  Sdpio  Afiricanna,  and  one 
apen  Ennina  himaeli^  the  whole  in  el^^hic  Terse, 
cxtendiii^  ctrileetiTely  to  ten  lines. 

IX.  Pnirqatiea,  The  title  seems  to  indicate 
that  this  WM  a  ooUeetion  of  precepts  exhorting  the 
reader  to  the  practice  of  virtae.  We  cannot,  now- 
cvec,  lefl  mndi  about  it  nor  even  discover  whether 
it  was  wfitten  in  prooe  or  verse,  since  one  word 
only  ia  known  to  ns,  namely  paimibm  quoted  by 
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X.  Pi  uwepAi,  Veiy  probably  the  same  with  the 
pneeding.  From  the  remains  of  three  lines  in 
Priadaa  we  conclade  that  it  was  composed  in 
iaaibic  trimeters. 

XL  yuiiiiis  Angelo  Mai  in  a  note  on  Cic.  De 
Ap.  u.  8,  gives  a  few  words  in  prose  firom 
•^  Eamua  in  Sabinis  "*  without  inibnning  us  where 
he  fcwnd  them.  Cdumna  has  pointed  out  that  in 
SaL  vi  5,  we  ought  to  read  **  Ennius 
Ssftniiiiai  quarto  **  instead  of  Sabmcurum 
it  staods  in  the  received  text 
XIL  EminmertUt  a  transbUion  into  Latin 
of  the  fipa  iraypd^  of  Enhemems  [Eo- 
.]  Seveial  short  extracts  are  contained 
and  a  single  word  in  the  De  Be 
of  Vano. 

Cenaorinns  (c  19)  tells  us,  that  according  to 
Eurins  the  year  ctmsisted  of  366  days,  and  hence 
it  has  been  oonjectured  that  he  was  the  author  of 
some  aatrsMomical  treatise.  But  an  expression  of 
this  sort  may  have  been  dropped  incidentally,  and 
is  not  sniftfimt  to  justify  such  a  supposition  with- 
•at  fiffther  evidence. 

The  first  genersl  collection  of  the  fragments  of 
Ennins  is  that  contained  in  the  **  Fragmenta  ve- 
ternm  Poetaram  Latinorum**  by  Robert  and  Henry 
Stephens,  Pkris,  8vo.  1564.  It  is  exceedingly  im- 
perfect and  dees  not  include  any  portion  of  the 
Enhcsneras,  which  being  in  prose  was  excluded 
frim  the  plan. 

Mach  more  comi^ete  and  accurate  are  *'Q.  Ennii 
paetae  wfastissimi,  quae  supersunt,  fingmenta,** 
collected,  arranged,  and  expounded,  by  Uieronymus 
Cohnana,  NcapoL  4to.  1590,  reprinted  with  consi- 
decsble  additioQa,  comprisinff  the  commentaries  of 
Deirio  and  6.  J.  Voss,  by  Hesselius,  professor  of 
history  and  eloquence  at  Botterdam,  Amstel.  4to. 
1707.  This  must  be  considered  as  the  best  edition 
of  the  collected  fragments  which  has  yet  appeared. 
Five  years  after  Colnmna*s  edition  a  new 
edicka  of  the  Ammaln  was  published  at  Leyden 
(4taw  1595)  by  PauUus  Memla,  a  Dutch  hiwyer, 
who  profeased  not  only  to  have  greatly  purified 
the  tsatt,  and  to  have  introduced  many  important 
ID  the  arrangement  and  distribution  of 


the  diffiuent  portions,  but  to  have  made  considera- 
ble additions  to  the  relies  previously  discovered. 
The  new  verses  were  gatherod  chiefly  fix>m  a  work 
by  L.  Calpumius  Piso,  a  contemporary  of  the 
younger  Pliny,  bearing  the  title  De  Qmimmtia 
Vetenm  Poeiarum  ad  Trqjanum  Pfmeipem^  a  MS. 
of  whidi  Memla  tells  us  that  he  examined  hastily 
in^^^^miry  of  St  Victor  at  Paris,  accompanying 
thliyilllaiBent  with  an  inexplicable  and  most  sus- 
picJdliliBmark,  that  he  was  afinaid  the  volume 
would  be  stolen.     It  is  certain  that  this  codex,  if 
it  ever  existed,  has  long  since  disappeared,  and  the 
lines  in  question  are  regarded  with  well-merited 
suspicion.    (Niebuhr,  I^eetmret  <m  Roman  Hidory^ 
edited  by  Dr.  Schmitx,  Introd.  pi  35 ;    Hoch,  Dt 
EmmoMormm  Anmdntm  FragmmtU  a  P.  Mertda 
9w^  Bonn,  1839.) 

■-^!hm.Awmale»  firom  the  text  of  Memla  were  re- 
printed;  but  not  very  accurately,  with  some  trifling 
additions,  and  with  the  fragments  of  the  Punic 
war  of  Naevius,  by  E.  S.  (Emst  Spangeiiberg)^ 
8vo.  Lips.  1825. 

The  fingraents  of  the  tragedies  were  carefully 
collected  and  examined  by  M.  A.  Deirio  in  his 
Synioffma  TragoedioB  Laiimae,  vol.,  L  Antv.  4  to, 
1593 ;  reprinted  at  Pbris  in  1607  and  1619:  they 
will  be  found  also  in  the  Collecianea  vdentm  Tragi- 
eorum  of  Scriverius,  to  which  are  appended  &e 
emendations  and  notes  of  O.  J.  Vossius,  Lug.  Bat. 
8vo,  1620.  The  frsgmenU  of  both  the  tn^ies 
and  comedies  are  contained  in  Bothe,  Poetarum 
Lata  teeniooritm  /raffmeniOj  Halberst  8vo.  1823. 
The  fivgments  of  the  Medea,  with  a  dissertation 
on  the  origin  and  nature  of  Boman  tragedy,  were 
published  by  H.  Pknck,  Ootting.  4to.  1806,  and 
the  fragments  of  the  Medea  and  of  die  Hecuba, 
compared  with  the  plays  of  Euripides  bearing  the 
same  names,  are  contuned  in  the  Analeeta  CriHea 
Poetis  Romamorum  toemeae  reliqidat  illustranHa  of 
Osann,  Berolin.  8vo.  1816. 

(See  the  prefixes  and  prolegomena  to  the  editions 
of  the  collected  fragments  by  Hesselius,  and  of  the 
annals  by  E.  S.  where  the  whole  of  the  ancient 
authorities  for  the  biography  of  Ennins  are  quoted 
at  full  length  ;  Caspar  Sagittarius,  CommettkUio  de 
vita  et  $rnptuLwtt  Andnrndt  Naevii,  BmtiL,  CaecilH 
Statu,  &&,  Altenbuig.  8vo.  1672;  O.  F.  de  Franck- 
enau,  Diemrtatio  de  Morbo  Q.  Etmii,  Witt  4to. 
1694  ;  Domen.  d^Angelis,  ddla  pcUria  d*Ennio 
dieeertaxuMe^  Bom.  8vo.  1701,  Nap.  8vo.  1 7 1 2  ; 
Henningius  Forelius,  De  Ennio  dtatribe,  UpiaL 
8vo.  1707 ;  W.  F.  Kreidmannus,  de  Q.  Ennio 
OratiOy  Jen.  4to.  1754;  Cr.  Cramerus,  DiseertaHo 
tieime  Horatu  de  Ennio  efaimm^  Jen.  4to.  1755-; 
C.  O.  Kuestner  C3kre$lomai/da  jurie  Etmiani,  &c. 
Lips.  8vo.  1762.)  LW.  B.] 

ENNOa)lUS,  MAGNUS  FELIX,  was  bom 
at  Aries  about  ▲.  d.  476,  of  a  very  illustrious 
fiunily,  whidi  numbered  among  its  memben  and 
connexions  many  of  the  most  illustrious  personages 
of  that  epoch.     Having  been  despoiled  while  yet  a 
boy  of  ail  his  patrimony  by  the  Visigoths,  he  was 
educated  at  Milan  by  an  aunt,  upon  whose  death 
he  found  himself  at  the  age  of  sixteen  again  re- 
duced to  total  destitution.     From  this  unhappy 
position  he  was  extricated  by  a  wealthy  marriage, 
but  having  been  prevailed  upon  by  St  Epiphanius 
to  renounce  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  he  received 
ordination  as  a  deacon,  and  induced  his  wife  to 
enter  a  convent     His  laboun  in  the  service  of  the 
Church  ware  ao  conspicuous  that  he  was  cliot»en 
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bishop  of  Pavia  in  a.  d.  511,  and  in  5)4   vna 
sent,  along  with  FortanatUA»  bishop  of  Catan^  and 
othen,  by  Pope  Honniida  to  Constantinople  in 
order  to  combat  the  progreae  c^  the   Eatychian 
heresy.    The  embassy  baring  proved  nnsneoesefol 
in  conseqaenee  of  the  emperor,  who  was  believed 
to  be  fiiTonrable  to  the  opinions  in  question,  having 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  Roman 
pontiff,  Ennodimi  was  despatched  a  second  time  in 
517,  aJong  with  Peregrinos,  bbhop  oi  Misennm, 
bearing  a  confession  of  faith,  which  the  eastern 
churches  were  invited  or  rather  required  to  sub- 
scribe.    On  this  occasion  the  envoy  was  treated 
with  great  harshness  by  Anastasins,  who  not  only 
dismissed  him  with  ignominy,  but  even  sought  his 
life,  by  causing  him  to  emlmrk  in  a  cnisy  vessel, 
which    was  strictly  forbidden  to  touch  at  any 
Grecian  port.     Having  escaped  this  danger,  Enuo- 
dius  returned  to  his  diocese,  where  he  occupied 
himself  with  religions  Uibours  until  his  death  in 
A.  D.  521,  on  Um  17th  of  July,  the  day  which 
after  his  canonization  was  observed  as  his  festival 
The  works  of  this  prelate,  as  contained  in  the 
edition  of  Sirmond,  are  the  following : — 

1.  Epidoiarwm  ad  DhermM  Libri  IX.  A  col- 
lection of  497  letters,  including  one  composed  by 
his  sister,  the  greater  number  of  them  written 
during  the  pontificate  of  Symmadius  (493 — 514). 
Tliey  for  the  most  part  rdate  to  private  concerns 
and  domestic  occurrences,  and  hence  possess  little 
general  interest.  They  are  remaikaUe  for  gentle- 
ness and  piety  of  tone,  but  some  persons  have 
imagined  that  they  could  detect  a  leaning  towards 
seraipelagianisnu  The  charge,  however,  has  not 
been  by  any  means  substantiated. 

2.  Panegjffiau  JTneodorioo  regi  dietm.  A  com- 
plimentary address  delivered  in  the  presence  of  the 
Gothic  monarch  at  Milan,  or  at  Ravenna,  or  at 
Rome,  probably  in  the  year  a.  d.  507.  It  is  some- 
times included  in  the  collections  of  the  **•  Panegy- 
nci  Veteres,^  and  is  considered  as  one  cS  the 
principal  sources  for  the  history  of  that  period, 
although  obviously  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on 
the  statements  contained  in  an  effusion  of  such 
a  character.  [Drbpaniu&]  It  will  be  found, 
with  notes,  in  Manso,  QesdUetto  de»(higotk.Reidu^ 
p.  433. 

3.  JUbeflmt  (khemu  eot  qm  comira  aynodum 
teribert  praesumaenmL  A  powerful  and  argumen- 
tative harangue,  read  before  the  fifth  Roman 
synod  held  in  A.  o.  503,  and  adopted  as  part  of 
their  proceedings,  in  defence  of  the  measures  sanc- 
tioned by  the  synod  of  the  previous  year,  against 
schismatics,  and  in  support  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
Uie  Roman  pontiff  generally. 

4.  Vita  heatianmi  viri  Epiphami  T^cmm$i$  epia- 
9opL  A  biography  of  St  Epiphanius,  his  predeces- 
sor in  the  see  of  Pavia,  who  died  in  a.  d.  496. 
This  pieoe  is  valued  on  account  of  the  light  which 
it  throws  upon  the  history  of  the  times,  and  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  interesting  and  agreeable 
among  the  works  of  Ennodius,  which,  to  lay  the 
truth,  are  for  the  most  part  rather  repulsive.  It 
will  be  found  in  the  collections  of  Surius  and  the 
Bollandists  under  the  22nd  of  January. 

5.  Vita  beaH  Antoim  monacki  IJvimmm^  a  pane- 
gyric upon  a  holy  man  unknown  save  from  this 
tract 

6.  Euakarigtiemm  de  vHa^  a  thanksgiving  for  re- 
covery from  a  dangerous  malady,  during  which  the 
tothor  was  first  led    to  those   thom^ts  which 
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eventually  prompted  him  to  devote  his  Kfe  to  the 
service  of  God.  It  is  dedicmted  to  Elpidins,  a 
deacon  and  physician. 

7.  Paraenem  didatealiea  ad  Ambrotimm  et  Beo" 
fom,  an  exhortation,  in  whidi  poetry  is  combined 
with  prose,  urging  two  youths  to  the  pnctiee  sf 
virtue. 

8.  PraeoepiuM  de  eeilulaim  epiteoporum.  The 
edbdani  were  the  eotUvbemalet  whom  bishops, 
presbyters,  and  deacons  were  required  to  retain  as 
constant  companions  **ad  ann^endas  maledicoram 
calumniasw^  (See  Ducange,  G^ossor.)  In  this  tract 
they  are  called  eomeeUamei, 

9.  PetUoriwm  quo  GtronUua  pmr  AgapiH  oAto- 
lulus  e$L  On  the  manumission  of  a  uave  by  bis 
master  in  the  chnrdi. 

10.  Osrei  pam^alii  baudieHomi  dmae, 

H.  Oratioms,  A  series  of  short  essays  or  deda- 
mations,  twenty  eight  in  number,  which  the  author 
himself  names  dtetiones,  classified  aoeording  to  theti 
subjects.  Of  these  six  are  socnie,  seven  srikifasfims^ 
ten  ooa^nMwmoM,  &re  eihioae, 

12.  Cbrmma.  A  laige  collection  of  poems,  most 
of  them  short  occasional  effusions,  en  a  multitude 
of  difilerent  topics,  sacred  and  profime.  Fourteen 
are  to  be  found  interspersed  among  his  epntles  and 
other  prose  worics,  and  one  hundred  and  sevens- 
two  form  a  separate  collection. 

The  writings  of  Ennodius  might  serve  as  an  ex- 
emplification of  all  the  worst  faults  of  a  corrupt 
style.  Nothing  can  be  more  afifected  than  the  form 
of  expression,  nothing  more  harsh  than  the  diction. 
They  are  concise  without  being  vigorous,  obscure 
without  being  deep,  whfle  the  use  of  figurative 
language,  metaphors,  and  allegories,  is  pushed  to 
such  extravagant  excess  that  whole  pages  wear  the 
aspect  of  a  long  dull  enigma. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  works  of  this 
fother  appeared  in  the  **•  Monomenta  S.  Patrma 
Orthodoxographa,**  Basil  foL,  1569  ;  they  were 
first  published  separately  by  Andr.  Schottus,  Tomac; 
8vo.  161 1,  but  will  be  found  in  their  most  complete 
and  best  form  in  the  edition  of  Sirmond,  PariSb 
8vo.  1611,  and  in  his  Qpem,  vol  i.  fbl.,  Parisi 
1696,  and  Venet  1729;  also  in  the  BibL  Pair. 
Ma*.^  Lugdun.  1677,  vol.  ix.,  and  in  otho'  large 
collections  of  the  fiithers. 

Martenne  and  Dnrand  {CbUeci.  Momtmm.  vol 
V.  p.  61)  have  added  a  new  eratioii  and  a  short 
letter  to  Venantius. 

(See  the  Vita  EnnodH  prefixed  to  the  edition 
of  Sirmond.  A  very  full  biography  is  given  by 
Funccius  also,  De  inerii  ac  dterepita  L.  L,  wamo- 
iute,  c.  iii.  §  xx.,  c.  vi  §  viii.,  c  viiL  §  x.,  c.  11. 
§  xxxi  )  [W.  R.] 

E'NNOMUS  ("E^oMot),  a  Mvsian  and  ally  o# 
the  Trojans,  who  was  killed  by  Achilles.  (Hom.  IL 
ii  858,  xvii.  218.)  Another  person  of  this  name 
occurs  in  the  Odyssey  (xi.  422).  [I^  S.] 

ENORCHES  {*Ey6ffxyis)^  a  son  of  Thyestes  by 
his  sister  Daeta,  was  bom  out  of  an  egg,  and  built 
a  temple  to  DicmTsns,  who  was  hence  called  Dio- 
nysus Enorches,  though  Enorcbes  may  also  describe 
the  god  as  the  dancer.  (Taets.  ad  Lyeoph.  212 ; 
Hesych. «.«.)  [L.  S.] 

ENTELLUS,  a  Trojan,  or  a  Sicilian  hero  from 
whom  the  town  of  Entelbt,  in  Sicily,  was  believed 
to  have  received  its  name.  (Virg.  Am.  v.  889,vrith 
Servius.)  Tsetses  {ad  I^oopk.  953)  states,  that 
Entella  was  so  called  fr^  Entella,  the  wife  of 
Aegestes.  [I^S.] 
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FNTOCHUSi,  AKolptar,  whote  Ooesiras  and 
3mittr  wtn  m  tke  ooUeetion  of  Aiinint  PoUia 
(P«B.  H.  S.  zxztL  5u  •.  4.  $  10.)  [P.  S.] 

ENltyRIA  (*Err«pis),  tfa«  d«vghter  of  a  Ro- 
Cnmoa  (Satani)  who  was  onoe 
bj  him,  became,  by  hit  bar 
Auffcter,  tbe  fiuher  ot  four  aoDs,  Janiu,  Hjmnaa, 
FaofllM,  and  F^z.  Cronoa  taught  the  fioher  the 
caltiiBtiiMi  ct  tiae  nae  and  tlw  preparation  of  wine, 
MJwBJag  Um  to  tcMih  his  neighbonn  the  same. 
l¥is  waa  dene  aeeotdingly,  bat  the  coontry  people, 
whs  biranw  iateikated  with  their  new  drink, 
th«mht  it  to  be  pQiaoii,aiid  stoaed  their  neighbour 
ts  dealk,  whcceopofi  hisgrandsoiis  hang  themseWes 
their  gricC  At  a  niuch  later  time,  when  the 
▼iaitcd  by  a  league,  they  were  told 
hj  theDielphk  oiade,  that  the  plagoe  was  a  punish- 
BMt  fcr  tke  outlay  eommitted  on  Entoria'*s  fiuher, 
sad  Latatins  Gstahis  caused  a  temple  to  be  erected 
the  Tarpeiaa  rock,  and  in  it  an  altar 
(Plat.  PandLOr.  tiRom, 9.)  [US.] 
ENYA'LIUS  rEmd^Mff),  the  wariike,  fire- 
in  tae  Iliad  (nerer  in  the  Odyssey) 
aa  an  epithet  of  Ares,  or  as  a  proper  name 
of  Area.  (zTn.211,  iL  651,  vii  166,  riii 
»4,  zni.  519,  xrii  259,  xriiL  309,  xx.  69  ;  comp. 
Piad.  OC.  nL  102,  Ar««i.  ix.  37.)  At  a  hicer  time, 
h»weiner,  &iyalias  and  Ares  were  distingaished  as 
t««  diSoa&t  gods  of  war,  and  EnyaKns  was  looked 
apsa  aa  a  soa  of  Ares  and  Enyo,  or  of  Cronos  and 
Umo.  (Arisioph.  i^u,  457  ;  Dionys.  A.  It  iii. 
a  ;  Enstnth.  md  Horn.  p.  944.)  The  mune  is 
ed  finan  Enyo,  though  one  tnulition 
it  frooi  a  Thfaeian  EnyaKas,  who  received 
iato  his  hflvse  those  only  who  conquered  him  in 
wf^  combat,  and  for  ^  same  reason  refused  to 
frarrre  Area,  but  the  latter  slew  him.  (Eustath. 
md  iiotm.  pt.  673w)  Hie  youths  of  Sparta  sacrificed 
ynaag  dogs  to  Ares  under  the  name  of  EnyiUius 
(Paoa.  id.  14  §  9),  and  near  the  temple  of  Hippo- 
at  Sparta,  there  stood  the  ancient  fettered 
of  fiiyalius.  (Pans,  iii  15,  §  5  ;  comp. 
.)  Dionysus,  too,  is  said  to  have  been  sur- 
Enyaliiia.  (Macroh.  Sat  I  19.)  [L.  S.] 
EN  TO  CEjnm],  the  goddess  of  war,  who  de- 
fi^u  in  bloodshed  and  the  destruction  of  towns, 
md  accompanies  Mars  in  battles.  (Horn.  IL  v. 
333,  592  ;  Enstath.  p.  140.)  At  Thebes  and 
Oich«menos,  a  fesdval  called  'Ofio\dia  was  cele- 
kated  in  honour  of  Zeus,  Demeter,  Athena  and 
Eara,  and  Zeus  was  laid  to  have  received  the  sor- 
Bame  of  Homoloius  from  Horoolois,  a  priestess  of 
Eayo.  (Suid.  «.  v. ;  CMnp.  Mailer,  Orckom.  p. 
229,  2nd  edit.)  A  statue  of  Enyo,  made  by  the 
saas  of  Prazitelea,  stood  in  the  temple  of  Ares  at 
(Pans.  L  8.  $  5.)  Among  the  Graeae  in 
{Tkeut;,  273)  there  is  one  called  Enyo. 
Respecting  the  Ronum  goddess  of  wnr  see  Bbl- 

UJHA.  [L.  S.] 

EOS  CHsfo),  in  Latin  Aurora,  the  goddess  of 
the  morning  red,  who  brings  up  the  light  of  day 
frim  the  cnat.  She  was  a  dasq^hter  of  Hyperion 
sad  Thda  or  Euryphaasa,  and  a  sister  of  He- 
boi  and  Salene.  (H«s.  Tketg.  371,  &c  ;  Horn. 
A^n  m  SoLu)  Ovid  (Met.  iz.  420,  Fast.  iv. 
S73)  ca&s  her  a  daughter  of  PaUas.  At  the  close 
•f  aighl  she  rose  from  the  couch  of  her  beloved 
Tithms,  and  an  a  chariot  dmwn  by  the  swift 
and  Phnettm  she  ascended  up  to 
the  river  Ooeanus,  to  ann(nince  the 
l%hc  flf  the  aon  to  the  gods  ai  well  as  to 
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mortals.     (Horn.  Od,  v.  1,  &c^  xxiii.  244  ;  Viig. 
Aem,  iv.  129,  Geor^,  L  446  ;  Horn.  Hymm  m  Mere, 
185  ;  Theocrit.  ii.  148,  xiii.  11.)    In  the  Homeric 
poems  Eos  not  only  announces  the  coming  Helios, 
but  accompanies  him  throughout  the  day,  and  her 
career  is  not  complete  till  the  evening  ;  hence  she 
is  sometimes  mentioned  when  one  would  have  ex- 
pected Helios  (Od.  v.  390,  x.  144)  ;  and  the  tragic 
writers  completely  identify  her  with  Homers,  of 
whom  in  later  times  the  same  myths  are  related  as 
of  Eos.    (Paus.  i.  3.  §  1,  iu.  18.  §  7.)     The  later 
Greek  and  the  Roman  poets  followed,  on  the  whole, 
the  notions  of  Eos,  which  Homer  had  established, 
and  the  splendour  of  a  southern  aurora,  which 
lasts  much  longer  than  in  our  dimate,  is  a  fiivourite 
topic  with  the  ancient  poets.     Mythology  repre- 
sents her  as  having  carried  off  several  youths  dis- 
tinguished  f9r  their  beauty.     Thus  she  carried 
away  Orion,  but  the  gods  were  angry  at  her  for  it, 
untii  Artemis  with  a  gentle  arrow  killed  him. 
(Hom.  Od,  V.  121.)     According  to  Apollodoma  (v 
4.  §  4 )  Eos  carried  Orion  to  I>eIos,  and  was  eve 
stimalated    by  Aphrodite.     Cleitus,    the    son  of 
Mantius,  was  earned  by  Eos  ta  the  seats  of  the 
immoital  gods  (Od.  xv.  250),  and  Tithonus,  by 
whom  she  became  the  mother  of  Emathion  and 
Memnon,   was  obtained    in    like   manner.     She 
begged  of  Zeus  to  make  him  immortal,  but  foigot 
to  request  him  to  add  eternal  youth.     So  long  as 
he  was  young  and  beautifal,  she  lived  with  him  at 
the  end  of  the  earth,  on  the  banks  of  Oceanus ; 
and  when  he  grew  old,  she  nursed  him,  until  at 
length  his  voice  disappeared  and  his  body  became 
qaite  dry.     She  then  locked  the  body  up  in  her 
chamber,  or   metamorphosed    it    into    a   cricket. 
(Hom.  //yma.  in  Vm,  218,  &c. ;  Horat.  Cartn.  i. 
22.   8,   ii.  16.  30  ;   ApoUod.  iii.  12.   §  4  ;    Hes. 
Tkeog,  984  ;  Serv.  a</  Viry,  Georg.  i.  447,  iii.  3*28, 
Aen,  iv.  585.)    When  her  son  Memoon  was  going 
to  fight  against  Achilles,  she  asked  Hephaestus  to 
give  her  arms  for  him,  and  when  Memnon  was 
killed,   her   tears  fell  down  in  the  form  of  morn- 
ing dew.     (Viig.  Aen.  viii.  384.)     By   Astraeus 
Eos  became  the  mother  of  Zephyrus,  Boreas,  No- 
tes, Hcosphorus,  and  the  other  stars.     (Hesiod. 
Theog.  378.)     Cephalus  was  carried  away  by  her 
from  the  summit  of  mount  Hymettus  to  Syria,  and 
by  him  she  became   the   mother  of   Phaeton  or 
Tithonus,  the  father  of  Phaeton  ;  but  afterwards 
she  restored  her  beloved  to  his  wife  Procris.  (Hes. 
Tkeog.    984 ;     ApoUod.   iii.    14.    $    3  ;   Paus.  i. 
3.  $   1  ;  Ov.  Met.  vii.   703,  &c.  ;   Hygin.  F«A 
189  ;  comp.  Cxphalur.)     Eos  was  represented  in 
the  pediment  of  the  kingly  etoa  at  Athens  in  the 
act  of  carrying  off  Cephalus,  and   in   the  same 
manner  she  was  seen  on  the  throne  of  the  Amy- 
daean  ApoUo.    (Paus.  L  3.  §  1,  iii.  18.  $  7.)     At 
Olympia  she  was  represented  in  the  act  of  praying 
to  Zeus  for  Memnon.  (v.  22.  $  2.)     In  the  works 
of  art  still  extant,  she  appears  as  a  winged  goddess 
or  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  horses.        [L.  S.] 

EPACTAEUS  or  EPA'CTIUS  CEtojctoJos  or 
'EvdiCTios),  that  is,  the  god  worshipped  on  the 
coast,  was  uved  as  a  surname  of  Poseidon  in  Samoa 
(Hesych.  s.  v.),  and  of  Apollo.  (Orph.  Argon. 
1296  ;  ApoUon.  Rhod.  L  404.)  [US.] 

EPAE'NETUS  CEva/rrrof^  a  culinary  author 
frequently  referred  to  by  Athenaeus,  wrote  one 
work  *«0n  Fishes**  {Hefk 'Jt^Cm^,  Athen.  vii. 
p.  328,  f ),  and  another  **  On  the  Art  of  Cook- 
ery **  C^Ofsprvria^f,  Athen.  iL  p.  58,  b^  iii-  P-  8ft, 
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c^  Til  pp.  294,  d.,  297,  c,  304,  d.,  305,  e.,  312,  b., 
313,  b.,  ix.  pp.  371,  e.,  395,  £,  xil  p.  516,  c.,  xiv. 
p.  662,  d.) 

EPA'GATHUS,  a  profligate  freedman,  who 
along  with  Theocritua»  a  personage  of  the  aame 
class  and  stamp  with  himself^  exerused  unbounded 
influence  over  Caracalla,  and  was  retained  in  the 
service  of  his  successor.  After  the  disastrous 
battle  of  Antioch,  he  was  despatched  by  Mocrinus 
to  place  Diadumenianus  under  the  int>tection  of 
the  Parthian  king,  Artabanus;  and  at  a  subse- 
quent period  we  find  that  the  death  of  the  cele- 
brated Domitius  Ulpianus  was  ascribed  to  his 
machinations,  although  the  causes  and  circum- 
stances of  that  event  are  involved  in  deep  obscu- 
rity. Alexander  Severus,  apprehensive  lest  some 
tumult  should  arise  at  Rome,  were  he  openly  to 
take  vengeance  on  Epagathus,  nominated  him 
Praefect  of  Eg]rpt ;  but  soon  afterwards  recalling 
him  from  thence,  caused  him  to  be  conducted  to 
Crete,  and  there  quietly  put  to  death.  [Macri- 
NU8 ;  Diadumenianus  ;  Ulpianus].  (Dion.  Cass. 
IxxviL  21,  Ixxviu.  39,  Uxx.  2.)  [W.  R.] 

EPAINE  (*EiraiHX  ^h*^  i«»  ^^«  fearful,  a  sur- 
name of  Persephone.  (Horn.  //.  ix.  457.)  Plu- 
tarch (de  Aud,  poeL  pi  23,  a.)  derives  the  name 
from  oit'of,  which  suggests,  that  it  might  also  be 
understood  in  a  euphemistic  sense  as  the  praised 
goddess.  [L.  S.] 

EPAMINONDAS  (l^wofitiiftivSas^  "Eiro/iWi*- 
8a5),  the  Theban  general  and  statesman,  son  of 
Polymnisy  was  bom  and  reared  in  poverty,  though 
his  blood  ^'as  noble.  In  his  eariy  years  he  is  said 
to  have  enjoyed  the  instructions  of  Lysis  of  Taren- 
tnm,  the  Prthagorean,  and  we  seem  to  trace  the 
practical  influence  of  this  philosophy  in  several 
passages  of  his  later  life.  (Plut.  Pelop,  3,  de  Gen, 
•Sbc.  8,  &c.;  Ael.  V.  H*  u.  43,  iiL  17,  v.  5,  xii. 
43 ;  Pans.  iv.  31,  viiL  52,  ix.  13 ;  C.  Nep.  Epam, 
1,  2;  comp.  Fabric  Bibl.  Graec,  voL  i.  p.  851, 
and  the  works  of  Dodwell  and  Bentley  there  re- 
ferred to  )  His  close  and  enduring  friendtthip  with 
Pelupidas,  unbroken  as  it  was  through  a  long 
series  of  years,  and  amidst  all  the  military  and 
civil  oflices  which  they  held  together,  strikingly 
illustrates  the  tendency  which  contrast  of  character 
has  to  cement  attachments,  when  they  have  fur 
their  foundation  some  essential  point  of  similarity 
and  sympathy.  According  to  some,  their  friend- 
ship originated  in  the  campaign  in  which  they 
served  together  on  the  Spartan  side  against  Man- 
tineia,  where  Pelopidas  having  fiillen  in  a  battle, 
apparently  dead,  Epominondas  protected  his  body 
at  the  imminent  risk  of  his  own  life,  b.  a  385. 
(Plut.  Peiop.  4;  Xen.  HeU,  v.  2.  §  1,  &c ;  Diod. 
XV.  5,  T2  ;  Pans.  viii.  8.)  When  the  Theban 
patriots  engaged  in  their  enterprise  for  the  recovery 
of  the  Cadmeia,  in  a.  c.  379,  Epaminondas  held 
aloof  frt>m  it  at  first,  from  a  fear,  traceable  to  bis 
Pythagorean  religion,  lest  innocent  blood  should 
be  shdl  in  the  tumult.  To  the  object  of  the 
attempt,  however, — the  delivery  of  Thebes  from 
Spartan  domination, — he  was  of  course  favourable. 
He  had  studiously  exerted  himself  already  to  raise 
the  spirit  and  confidence  of  the  Theban  youths, 
urging  them  to  match  themselves  in  gymnastic 
exercises  with  the  Lacedaemonians  of  the  citadel, 
and  rebuking  them,  when  successful  in  these,  for 
the  tameness  of  their  submission  to  the  invaders  ; 
and,  when  the  first  step  in  the  enterprise  had  been 
taken,  ard  Archias  and  Leontiades  wen  slain,  he 
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came  forward  and  took  part  decisively  with  Pdo> 
pidas  and  his  confederates.  (Plut.  PeU^,  5,  12, 
de  Gen.  Soe.  3 ;  Polyaen.  ii.  2  ;  Xen.  /Teff.  t. 
4.  §  2,  &C.)  In  B.  a  371,  when  the  Athenian 
envoys  went  to  Sparta  to  n^tiate  peace,  Epami- 
nondas also  came  thither,  as  an  ambasudor,  to 
look  after  the  interests  of  Thebes,  and  highly  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  eloquence  and  ready  wit 
in  Uie  debate  which  ensued  on  the  question  whether 
Thebes  should  be  allowed  to  ratify  the  treaty  in 
the  name  of  all  Boeotia,  thus  obtaining  a  recogni  • 
tion  of  her  claim  to  supremacy  over  the  Boeotian 
towns.  This  being  refused  by  the  Spartans,  the 
Thebans  were  excluded  from  the  treaty  alt<>gether, 
and  Cleombrotus  was  sent  to  invade  Boeotia.  The 
result  was  the  battle  of  Leuctia,  so  fatal  to  the 
Lacedaemonians,  in  which  the  success  of  Thebes  is 
said  to  have  been  owing  mainly  to  the  tactics  of 
Epaminondas.  He  it  was,  indeed,  who  most 
strongly  urged  the  giving  battle,  while  he  em- 
ployed all  the  means  in  his  power  to  raise  the 
courage  of  his  countrymen,  not  excluding  even 
omens  and  oracles,  for  which,  when  un&vourable, 
he  had  but  recently  expressed  his  contempt.  (Xen. 
Hell.  vi.  3.  §§  18—20,  4.  §§  1— IS  ;  Diod.  xv. 
38,  51—56  ;  Plut.  Affes,  27,  28,  Pelop.  20-23, 
Cam,  19,  /2^.  et  Imp.  Apoph,  p.  58,  ed.  Tauchn., 
De  teips.  ciL  inv,  laud,  1 6,  jUe  San,  T\iend,  Praec, 

23  ;  Paus.  viiL  27,  ix.  1 3 ;  Polyaen.  ii.  2 ;  C. 
Nep.  Epam.  6  ;  Cic  Twtc.  Disp,  i.  46,  de  Cff,  i. 

24  ;  Suid.  «.  v.  ^TOfui^i'Saf.)  The  project  of 
Lycomedes  for  the  founding  of  Megalopohs  and  the 
union  of  Arcadia  was  vigorously  encouraged  and 
forwarded  by  Epaminondas,  a.  c  370,  as  a  barrier 
against  Spartan  dominion,  though  we  need  not 
suppose  with  Pausanias  that  the  plan  oriy^maled 
with  him.  (Xen.  HtU,  vi.  5.  $  6,  &c  ;  Paus. 
viii.  27,  ix.  14  ;  Diod.  xv.  59  ;  Aristot  PoW.  ii. 
2,  ed.  Bekk.)  In  the  next  year,  a  c.  369,  the 
first  invasion  of  the  Peloponnesus  by  the  Thebans 
took  place,  and  when  the  rest  of  their  generals  were 
anxious  to  return  home,  as  the  term  of  their  com- 
mand was  drawing  to  a  close,  Epaminondas  and 
Pelopidas  persuaded  them  to  remain  and  to  advance 
against  Sparta.  The  country  was  ravaged  as  far 
as  the  coast,  and  the  city  itself,  thrown  into  the 
utmost  consternation  by  the  unprecedented  sight 
of  an  enemy^s  fires,  and  endangered  also  by 
treachery  within,  was  saved  only  by  the  calm  firm- 
ness and  the  wisdom  of  Agesilaus.  Epaminondas, 
however,  did  not  leave  the  Peloponnesus  before  he 
had  inflicted  a  most  serious  blow  on  Sparta,  and 
planted  a  permanent  thorn  in  her  side  by  the 
restoration  of  the  Messenians  to  their  country  and 
the  establishment  of  a  new  city,  named  Messene, 
on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Ithome, — a  work  which 
was  carried  into  effect  with  the  utmost  solemnity, 
and,  as  Epaminondas  wished  to  have  it  be- 
lieved, not  without  the  special  interposition  of  gods 
and  heroes.  [Aristomsnks.]  Meanwhile  the 
Lacedaemonians  had  applied  successfiilly  for  aid  to 
Athens  ;  but  the  Athenian  general,  Iphicmtes, 
seems  to  have  acted  on  this  occasion  with  less  than 
his  usual  energy  and  ability,  and  the  Theban  army 
made  its  way  back  in  safety  through  an  unguarded 
pass  of  the  Isthmus.  Pausanias  tdls  us  that  Epa- 
minondas advanced  to  the  walls  of  Athens,  and 
that  Iphicrates  restrained  his  countrymen  from 
marching  out  against  him ;  but  the  several  accounts 
of  these  movements  are  by  no  means  clear.  (Xen. 
i/eO:  n. 5.  g  22. &C.,  3^^-52,  vii.  L§27:  Aiist 
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AfiL  i.  i,  ed.  Bekk. ;  Pint.  Pd,  24,  Age^  Si- 
ll; Diod.  XT.  69— <^  ;  Fans.  it.  26,  27,  ix.  14  ; 
P^^ Jr.  33  :  C  Nepu  J^  21.)  On  their  retam 

and  Pekmclas  were  impeached 
OB  a  capital  charge  of  haring  re- 
Band  beyond  the  legal  tenn.   The 
troe  enough,  bat  iLey  were  both 
VtmamnStkf  aeqaittcd,  EfHumnondai    haring  ex- 
\m%  villingneaa  ta  die  if  the  Thebana  would 
hatt  he  had  been  pat  to  death  became  he 
hambled  Sfiuta  and  taaght  hit  conntxynien  to 
mA  to  eonqner  her  aimiea.     Against  his  ac- 
ka   waa    pkiloaophical   and   magnanimoiu 
aniike  Polopidaa,  ta  take  no  measoret  of 
(Plat.  /Vop.  25,  De  mifM.  eiL  mo. 
i,  Rtjf.  ei  Iwtp.  ApopL  p.  60,  ed.  Tanchn. ; 
ix.  14  ;  AeL  F.  H.  xiii  42  ;  C.  Nep.  E^m. 

7,  t.)      (PXLOMDAa  ;   MCNSCLBIDAS.! 

In  the  ipring  of  368  he  anin  led  a  Theban  armj 
into  }km  Pcioponnesaa,  and  having  been  vainly  <^ 
Mod  at  tke  lathmua  br  the  forces  of  Sparta  and 
her  alBiw,  inrlnding  Athena,  he  adranoed  against 
8ky«a  and  Peilene,  and  obliged  them  to  relinquish 
af'^*^*t  with  the  Laoetbrawniana ;  but  on  his 
ka  waa  rvpolsed  by  Chabrias  in  an  attack 
be  ande  on  Ccrinth.     It  seems  donbtfiil 
kk  early  departore  home  was  owing  to 
^  n«ng  jealonay  of  the  Arcadians  towards  Thebes, 
«r  ta  tl^  arriTal  of  a  force,  chiefly  of  Celts  and 
t  by  Diooysios  1.  to  the  aid  of  the 
(Xea.  HdL  vii.  1.  §§  15—22;   Diod. 
XT.  €8 — 70;  Paaa.  ix.  15.)     In  the  lame  year  we 
fad  him  ■errxBg,  but  not  as  general,  in  the  Theban 
y  which  was  sent  into  Thessaly  to  rescue  Pelo- 
Alexander  of  Pheiae,  and  which  Diodo- 
telk  ma  waa  saTed  from  atter  destruction  only 
by  the  ability  of  Epaminondas.     According  to  the 
aaae  aatbor,  he  held  no  command  in  the  expedition 
ia  qaeotioa  because  the  Thebans  thought  he  had 
DOC  poTRied  as  Tigoronsly  as  he  might  his  advan- 
t^  oTcr  the  Spartans  at  the  lithmus  in  the  last 
ciz&paagn.       The   disaster  in   Thessaly,   however, 
prvred  to  Thebes  his  Talue,  and  ia  the  next  year 
(367)  ke  waa  seat  at  the  head  of  another  force  to 
n  If  sail  Pelopidas,  and  accomplished  bis  object,  ac- 
carding  to  Platarch,  without  even  strikinx  a  blow, 
aad  br  tke  mere  prestige  of  his  name.    (Diod.  xt. 
71,  72,  75;    Pint.  Fe^.  28,  29.)     It  would  ap- 
psBi     ami  if  so,  it  is  a  noble  testimony  to  his  vir- 
ms — that  tke  Thebana  took  advantage  of  his  ab- 
saee  oa  thia  expedition  to  destroy  their  old  riTal 
ORkoaema, — a  design  which   they  had  formed 
iniBiMliaii  1/  after  their  Tictory  at  Leuctra,  and 
wkjck  knd  been  tken  ixerented  only  by  his  remon- 
sUMoea.    (I>»d.  xt.  57,  79  ;  Pans  ix.  15  ;  Thiri- 
vail*t  Gretct^  toL  t.  pp.  120, 121.)     In  the  spring 
cf  3i6  he  invaded  Uie  Peloponnesus  for  the  third 
Lae,  with   the  Tiew  chiefly  of  strengthening  the 
JTiflnrnce  of  Tbebea  in  Aouua,  and  so  indirectly 
vitk  tke  Arcadians  as  well,  who  were  now  more 
than  half  alienated  from  their  former  ally.     Hav- 
i^  obtained  aasorancea  of  fidelity  from  the  chief 
mat  ia  tke  aeTexal  statea,  ke  did  not  deem  it  ne- 
wsairr  to  pnt  down  the  oligarchical  governments 
wkick  had  been  esCabliahed  under  Spartan  protec- 
tian ;  bnt  tke  Ajcndiana  made  this  moderation  a 
grooHl  of  campfaunt  against  him  to  the  Thebans, 
tad  tke  htfter  then  sent  karmoats  to  the  different 
Achaean  citiea»  and  aet  np  democracy  in  all  of 
tkeav  wkick,  kowercr,  waa  soon  OTtrthrown  OTory- 
by  a  ooantef^rerolntioii.   (Xen.  HeU.  Tii  1. 


§§  41—43;  Diod.  xt.  75.)     In  a.  c.  363,  when 
the  oligarchical  party  in  Aitadia  had  succeeded  in 
bringing  about  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Elis,  the 
Theban  officer  in  command  at  Tegea  at  first  joined 
in  the  ratification  of  it ;  but  aftenvards,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  the  chiefo  of  the  democratic  party,  he 
ordered  the  gates  of  Tegea  to  be  dosed,  and  ar- 
rested many  of  the  higher  dasa.     The  Mantineians 
protested  strongly  against  this  act  of  Tiolence,  and 
prepared  to  rnaent  it,  and  the  Theban  then  leleased 
the  prisoners,  and  apologised  for  his  conduct.    The 
Mantineians,  however,  sent  to  Thehea  to  demand 
that  he  should  be  capitally  puniahed ;  Imt  Epami- 
nondas defended  his  conduct,  saying,  that  he  had 
acted  more  properly  in  arresting  the  prisoners  than 
in  releasing  th«n,  and  expresaed  a  determination 
of  entering  the  Pelononnesua  to  carry  on  the  war 
in  conjunction  with  those  Arcadians  who  still  sided 
with  Thebes.  (Xen.  UdL  tIL  4.  §§  12—40.)  The 
alarm  caused  by  this  answer  as  ^mptomatic  of  an 
oTerbearing  spirit  of  aflgression   on  the  part  of 
Thebes,  withdrew  from  ner  moat  of  the  Pdiopon- 
aesiana,  though  Argoa,  Messenia,  Tegea,  and  Me- 
galopolis still  retained  their  connexion  with  her. 
It  was  then  against  a  formidable  coalition  of  states, 
including  Athens  and  Sparta,  that  Epaminondas 
invaded  the  Peloponnesus,  for  the  fourth  time,  in 
B.  c  362.     The  difficulties  of  his  situation  were 
great,  but  his  energy  and  genius  were  fully  equal 
to  the  crisis,  and  perhaps  at  no  period  of  his  life 
were  they  so  remarkably  displayed  as  at  its  glo- 
rious close.     Advancing  to  Tegea,  he  took  up  hia 
quarters  there ;  but  the  time  for  which  he  held  his 
command  was  drawing  to  an  end,  and  it  was  neces- 
sary for  the  credit  and  interest  of  Thebes  that  the 
expedition  should  not  be  ineffectual.     When  then 
he  ascertained  that  Agesilaus  was  on  his  march 
against  him,  he  set  out  from  Tegea  in  the  evening, 
and  marched  straight  on  Sparta,  hoping  to  find  it 
undefended  ;  but  Agesilaus  received  intelligence  of 
his  design,  and  hastened  back  before  his  arrival, 
and  the  attempt  of  the  Thebans  on  the  city  was 
baffled.    [AncuiOAMUs  111.]     They  returned  ac- 
cordingly to  Tegea,   and    thence  marched  on    to 
Mantiueia,   whither   their  caTalry   had   preceded 
them.     In  the  battle  which  ensued  at  this  place, 
and  in  which  the  peciUiar  tactics  of  Epaminondas 
were  brilliantly  and  succeMfully  displayed,  he  him- 
self^ in  the  full  career  of  victory,  received  a  mortal 
wound,  and  was  borne  away  from  the  throng.     He 
was  told  that  his  death  would  follow  dirtily  on 
the  jaTelin  beins  extracted  from  the  wound ;  but 
he  would  not  allow  this  to  be  done  till  he  had 
been  assured  that  his  shield  was  safe,  and  that  the 
victory  was  with  his  countrymen.     It  was  a  dis- 
puted point  by  whose  hand  he  fell :  among  others, 
the  honour  was  assigned   to  Oryllus,  the  son  of 
Xenophon.     He  was  buried  where  he  died,  and 
his  tomb  was  surmounted  by  a  column,  on  which 
a  shield  was  suspended,  emblazoned  with  the  de- 
vice of  a  dragon — sjrmbolical  (says  Pausanias)  of 
his  descent  from  the  blood  of  the  SToprot,   the 
children  of  the  dragon*s  teeth.    ( Xen.  HelL  Tii.  5 ; 
Isocr.  Ep.  ad  Atxk.  §  5  ;  Diod.  xv.  82—87;  Plut. 
Age$.  34,  35,  Apoph,  24;  P&us.  Tiii.  II,  ix.  15; 
Just  tI  7,  8 ;   Cic  ad  Fam.  v.  12,  tie  Fin.  iL  30 ; 
Suid.  $.  V.  *E»afuwr8as ;   C.  Nep.  Kpatn.  9  ;    Po- 
lyb.  iv.  33.)     The  circumstances  of  ancient  Greece 
supplied  little  or  no  scope  for  any  but  the  narrowest 
patriotism,  and  this  evil  is  perhaps  never  more  ap- 
parent thaji  whan  we  think  of  it  in  connexion  witk 
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the  noble  mind  of  one  like  Epominondas.  We  do 
indeed  find  faim  rising  aboTe  it,  as,  for  instanoe,  in 
his  preserration  of  Orchoinenas ;  but  this  was  m 
tpUe  of  the  system  under  which  he  lived,  and 
which,  while  it  checked  throughout  the  full  expan- 
sion of  his  character,  sometimes  (as  in  his  Tindicft* 
tion  of  the  outrage  at  Tegea)  seduced  him  into 
positire  injustice.  At  the  best,  amidst  all  our  ad- 
miration of  his  genius  and  his  many  splendid  quar 
lities,  we  cannot  forget  that  they  were  directed, 
after  all,  to  the  one  petty  object  of  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  Thebes.  In  the  ordinary  characters  of 
Grecian  history  we  look  for  no  more  than  this ; — 
it  comes  before  us  painfully  in  the  case  of  Epami- 
nondas.  ( AeL  V,  H.  vil  14;  Cic  de  OraL  iii.  34, 
d»  Fm.  iL  19,  BnU,  13,  Tusc.  Visp,  L  2 ;  Polyb. 
▼i  43,  iz.  8,  xxxiL  8,  Fra</m,  Hist.  15;  C.  Nep. 
Ilpam,  10;  Aesch.  de  Fals.  Ltq.  p.  42.)       [E.  E.] 

EPAPHRODlTUSCEinw^JiTof).  l.Afreed- 
man  of  Caesar  Octavianus  ;  he  was  sent  by  Octa- 
Tianus,  together  with  C.  Proculeins,  to  queen 
Cleopatra  to  prepare  her  for  her  £ste.  The  two 
emissaries,  however,  made  the  queen  their  prisoner, 
and  kept  her  in  strict  custody,  that  she  might  not 
make  away  with  hersdf ;  but  she  nevertheless  suc- 
ceeded in  deceiving  her  gaolers.  (Dion  Cass.  li. 
11,  13.) 

2.  A  freedman  and  fiivourite  of  the  emperor 
Nero,  who  employed  him  as  his  secretary.  During 
the  conspiracy  which  put  an  end  to  Nero*s  rule, 
Epaphroditus  accompanied  his  master  in  his  flight, 
and  when  Nero  attempted  to  kill  himself^  Epa- 

Ehroditus  assisted  him.  For  this  service,  however, 
e  had  afterwards  to  pay  with  his  own  life,  for 
Domitian  first  banished  and  afterwards  ordered 
him  to  be  put  to  death,  because  he  had  not  exerted 
himself  to  save  the  life  of  Nero.  The  philosopher 
Epictetus  was  the  freedman  of  this  Epaphroditus ; 
but  whether  be  is  the  same  as  the  Epaphroditus  to 
whom  Josephus dedicated  his  **  Jewish  Antiquities,** 
and  on  whom  he  pronounces  in  his  prefiu^  a  high 
eulogium  for  his  love  of  literature  and  history,  is 
very  uncertain,  and  it  is  generally  believed  that 
Josephus  is  speaking  of  one  Epaphroditus  who 
lived  in  the  reign  of  Trajan  and  was  a  freedman 
and  procurator  of  this  emperor.  (Tac.  Ann.  xv. 
55;  Sueton.  AVro,  49,  DomiL  14;  Dion  Cass. 
Ixiii.  27«  29,  Ixvii.  14  ;  Arrian,  Diuert.  JCpui,  i. 
26  ;  Suidns,  ».  v.  'Evimrrof  ;  comp.  the  commen- 
tators on  Josephus.)  From  all  these  persons  of 
the  name  of  Epaphroditus,  we  must  distinguish  the 
one  whom  the  Apostle  Paul  mentions  as  his  com- 
panion.   {PhiUpp.  iL  25,  iv.  18.)  [L.  S.] 

EPAPHRODITUS,  M.  ME'TTIUS,  of  Chae- 
roneia,  a  Greek  grammarian.  He  was  a  disciple  of 
Archias  of  Alexandria,  and  became  the  slave  and 
afterwards  the  freedman  of  Modestus,  the  praefect 
of  Egypt,  whose  son  Pitelinus  had  been  educated 
by  Epaphroditus.  After  having  obtained  his 
liberty,  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  resided  in  the 
reign  of  Nero  and  down  to  the  time  of  Nerva,  and 
enjoyed  a  very  high  reputation  for  his  learning. 
He  was  extremely  fond  of  books,  and  is  said  to 
have  collected  a  library  of  30,000  valuable  books. 
He  died  of  dropsy  at  the  age  of  seventy-five. 
Suidas  (s.  v.  *Eira^p^8iTos),  firom  whom  this  ac- 
count is  derived,  does  not  specify  any  work  of  our 
grammarian,  but  concludes  his  article  by  merely 
saying  that  he  left  behind  him  many  good  works. 
We  know,  however,  from  other  sources,  the  titles 
of  some  grammatical  works  and  commentaries :  for 
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example,  on  Homer*s  Iliad  and  Odysaej  (Steph. 
Byz.  s.  V.  A*»8«^nf ;  Etym.  M.  «.  w,  inpou,  Kf^ 
Ai)yia),  an  l^ifyv^rtt  c/t  'Oiiripov  mil  nlvSapor 
(Eudoc  p.  128),  a  commentaiy  on  Hesiod^s  ^  Shield 
of  Heracles,**  and  on  the  Afrta  of  Callimachus, 
which  is  frequently  referred  to  by  Stephanui  of 
Bysantium  and  the  Scholiast  on  Aeschylus.  He 
is  also  mentioned  several  times  in  the  Venetian 
Scholia  on  the  Iliad.  (Comp.  Visoonti,  leonograjtk, 
Greeq,  i.  p.  266.)  [L.  S.] 

ETAPHUS  ("Evn^s),  a  son  of  Zeus  and  lo, 
who  was  bom  on  the  river  Nile,  after  the  long  wan- 
derings of  his  mother.  He  was  then  conoeued  by 
the  Curetes,  by  the  request  of  Hera,  bnt  lo  sought 
and  afterwards  found  him  in  Syria.  Epaphns,  who 
subsequently  became  king  of  Egypt,  marned  Mem- 
phis, the  daughter  of  Nilus,  or  according  to  others, 
Cassiopeia,  and  built  the  city  of  Memphis.  He 
had  one  daughter  Libya,  from  whom  Libya 
(Africa)  received  its  name,  and  another  bore  tbe 
name  of  Lysianassa.  (ApoUod.  ii.  1.  $$  8,  4,  5. 
§  11  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  145,  149,  275  ;  comp.  Herod, 
iii.  27,  28.)  Another  mythical  being  of  this  name 
is  mentioned  by  Hyginus.     (Fab,  init.)      [L.  S.] 

E'PAPHUS,  is  caUed  a  vtr  periimmm*,  and 
seems  to  have  written  a  woric  on  Delphi,  of  which 
the  seventeenth  book  is  quoted.  Servius  (ad  Aen, 
iiL  89)  and  Macrobins  (Sat  iii  6)  both  quote  the 
same  statement  from  his  work.  [L.  S.] 

EPA'RCHIDES  (iStrapxC^s),  is  mentioned  as 
a  writer  by  Athenaens  in  two  passages  (i.  p.  80,  ii. 
p.  61),  both  of  which  relate  to  Icarus,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  conjecture  the  nature  of  the  work 
of  Eparchides.  [L.  S.] 

EPEIGEUS  (%irc(7fi$s),  a  Myrmidone  and  son 
of  Agacles,  who  having  killed  his  father,  was 
obliged  to  flee  from  Budeion.  He  took  refiage  in 
the  house  of  Peleus  who  sent  him  with  AchiUet 
to  Troy,  where  be  was  killed  by  Hector.  (Hom. 
//.  xvi.  570.)  [L.  S.] 

EPEIUS  CEircttft)  I.  A  son  of  Endymion. 
[Endymion.] 

2.  A  son  of  Panopeus,  called  the  artist,  who 
went  with  thirty  ships  from  the  Cyclades  to  Troy. 
(Diet.  Cret.  i.  17.)  About  the  dose  <ff  the  Trojau 
war,  he  built  the  wooden  horse  under  the  protec- 
tion and  with  the  assistance  of  Athena.  (Od.  viii. 
492,  xi.  523  ;  //.  xxiii.  664,  &c,  840 ;  Pans.  it. 
29.  §  4.)  According  to  Justin  (xx.  2)  the  inhab- 
itants of  Metapontum,  which  he  was  believed  to 
have  founded,  shewed  in  a  temple  of  Athena  the 
tools  which  he  had  used  in  constructing  the  horse. 
In  the  Homeric  poems  he  appears  as  a  mighty  and 
gallant  warrior,  whereas  later  traditions  assign  to 
him  an  inferior  place  among  the  heroes  at  Troy. 
Stesichorus  (ap,  i^utkdh.  ad  Horn,  p.  1323  ;  Athen. 
X.  p.  457)  called  him  the  watei^bearer  of  the  Atr 
reidae,  and  as  such  he  was  represented  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Apollo  at  Carthea.  His  cowardice,  furthcT, 
is  said  to  have  been  so  great,  that  it  became  pro- 
verbial (Hesych.  s.  v,)  According  to  Viigil  (Aeiu 
ii.  264),  Epeius  himself  was  one  of  the  Greeks 
concealed  in  the  wooden  horse,  and  another  tradi- 
tion makes  him  the  founder  of  Pisa  in  Italy. 
(Serv.  ad  Aen,  x.  179.)  There  were  at  Aigos 
very  ancient  carved  images  of  Hermes  and  Aphro- 
dite, which  were  believed  to  be  the  worics  of  Epeius 
(Pans.  ii.  19.  $  6),  and  Plato  (lon^  p.  533,  a.) 
mentions  him  as  a  sculptor  along  with  Daedalus, 
and  Theodonis  of  Samos.  Epeius  himself  was 
painted  by  Polygnotus  in  the  Lesche  of  Delphi  in 
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d»  act  of  t>»>wiag  down  tiie  Trojan  wall,  abore 
whkli  lOM  the  bend  of  th«  wooden  hone.  (Paul. 
s.  ».  I  I.  [L.  S] 

EPEHATUS  (*E«i(pcrrof ),  of  Phane  in  Achaia, 
wm  deeled  gcnenl  of  the  Achaeano  in  a.  a  21 9, 
br  the  Mtrigttea  of  Apellet,  the  advioer  of  Philip 
V.  of  MaeBMua,  in  opposition  to  Timoxenua,  who 
bj  Aratna.  Eperatns  was  held 
17  in  low  eatimation,  and  was  in  fact 
tocaOj  nufit  for  liis  oflke,  on  which  he  entered  in 
■^  c.  218,  aa  tbat,  when  his  year  had  expired,  he 
left  naaMious  diflkalties  to  Aratns,  who  succeeded 
ym,  (P0I7K  IT.  82,  T.  1,  5,  30,  91  ;  Flut.  ArcU, 
48.)  [K.  £.] 

ETPHESUS  f'Efc^ot),  a  son  of  the  river^ 
CajsCrBs,  who  was  Mid,  eonjointly  with  Cresns,  to 
have  boot  the  teotple  of  Artemis  at  Ephesus,  and 
ts  hare  called  the  town  afier  himselt  (Pans.  Tii. 
2.  §  4.)  [L.  S.] 

EPHIALTES  CEpJhTits^  one  of  the  giants, 
who  m  the  war  against  the  gods  was  deprired  of 
his  left  eje  by  Apollo,  and  of  the  right  by  Hera- 
dea.  (ApoQod.  l  6.  §  2.)  Respecting  another 
pfiBinagii  of  this  nasM  aee  Alowida*,    [L.  S.] 

EPHIALTES  fEfi^nit).  1.  A  Malian,  who, 
li  K.  c  480,  when  Leonidas  was  defending  the 
pan  of  Tbcnnopylae,  gnided  the  body  of  Perrians 
cafied  the  Immortals  OTer  the  mountain  path  (the 
Aiiiipaia),  and  thvs  enabled  them  to  Call  on  the 
of  the  Oreeka.  Fearing  after  this  the  Ten- 
of  the  Sportana,  he  lied  into  Thenaly,  and 
s  price  waa  aet  on  his  head  by  the  Amphictyonic 
tmmeSL  He  nltimately  returned  to  his  country, 
■ad  waa  pat  to  death  by  one  Athenadea,  a  Trachi- 
BJBB,  lor  aooie  caoae  unconnected  with  his  treason, 
bat  Bot  farther  mentioned  by  Herodotus.  (Her. 
Tn.  213,  Ac  ;   Pans.  L  4 ;  Strab.  i.  p.  20 ;  Poly- 

TU.    15.) 

X  An  Athenian  statesman  and  general,  son  of 
iphonidea,  or,  according  to  Diodorus,  of  Simonides, 
a  friend  and  partisan  of  Pericles,  who  is  laid 
hj  Phitarcb  to  hare  often  put  him  forward  as  the 
BHin  ostensible  agent  in  carrying  political  measures 
vhen   he  did   not  choose  to  appear  prominently 
bimaelf.  (Ad.  V.  H.  n.  4.%  iil  17;  Plut.  Peric  7, 
Rrip.  Ci^remd.  Fraee.  15;  Diod.  zi.  77.)  Thus,  when 
the  Spartans   lent   to  ask    the  assistance  of  the 
Athenians  against  Ithome  in  B.  c.  461,  he  eudea- 
T(i«rvd  to  prerent  the  people  from  granting  the  re- 
^■eat,  aiging  them  not  to  raise  a  &llen  rival,  but 
to  learc  the  spirit  of  Sparta  to  be  trodden  down ; 
sad  we  find  hjm  mentioned  in  particular  as  chiefly 
nMtmmental  in  that  abridgment  of  the  power  of 
the  Arnopagua,  which  inflicted  such  a  blow  on  the 
oiaEBTchical  party,  and  against  which  the  **  Eume- 
sid<«'"  of  Aeschylus  was  directed.    (Arist.  PoliL 
B-  12,  ed.  Bekk.;    Diod.  ^.r.;   Plut.  Om.  10,  15, 
U,  PericL  7,  9;  Gc  de  Rep.  i.  27.)    By  this  mea- 
sure Plutarch  teHs  us  that  he  introduced  an  un- 
BKtzed  democracy,  and  made  the  city  drunk  with 
ttberty;  bat  he  does  not  state  clearly  the  precise 
povers  of  which  the  Areiopagus  was  deprived,  nor 
is  it  fasy  to  decide  this  point,  or  to  settle  whether 
it  va«  the  authority  of  tht>  court  or  the  eouncii  that 
PrricW  and  Ephialtes  assailed.   (For  a  full  discus- 
■WQ  of  the  question  the  reader  is  referred  to  Miil- 
K  Emmm.   §§  35—87  ;    Wachsmuth,  Hut  AnL 
f«L  ii.  p.  75,  &c  Eng.  transl. ;   Hermann,  Opiuc. 
voL  iv.  pp.  299 — 302,  where  the  passages  of  De- 
WHthenes  [c  ArigL  p.  641]  and  of  Lysias  [</« 
C^ifd,  Erut.  p.  94]   are  ably  and  satis&ctorily  re- 
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concDed ;  Thirlwall*s  Greeee^  toL  iii.  pp.  23,  24 ; 
Did,  €)f  Ant,  s.  «.  Areioj)€igu$ ;  and  the  authors 
mentioned  by  C.  F.  Hermann,  Pol.  Ant.  §  109, 
note  6.)  The  senrices  of  Ephialtet  to  the  demo- 
cratic cause  excited  the  rancorous  enmity  of  some 
of  the  oligarchs,  and  led  to  his  assassination  during 
the  night,  probably  in  B.  c  456.  It  appears  that 
in  the  time  of  Antiphon  (see  de  Coed.  Her.  p.  137) 
the  murderers  had  not  been  discovered;  but  we 
learn,  on  the  authority  of  Aristotle  {ap.  Plut.  P»- 
rid.  10),  that  the  deed  was  perpetrated  by  one 
Aristodicos  of  Tanagra.  The  character  of  Ephi- 
sites,  as  given  by  ancient  writers,  is  a  high  and 
honourable  one,  insomuch  that  he  is  even  classed 
with  Aristeides  for  his  inflexible  integrity.  Hern- 
cleides  Ponticns  tells  us  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
throwing  open  his  grounds  to  the  people,  and  giv- 
ing entertainmento  to  laige  numben  of  them, — a 
statement  which  seems  inconsistent  with  Aelian*s 
account,  possibly  more  rhetorical  than  true,  of  his 
poverty.  (Plut  Cim.  10,  Dem.  14 ;  Ael.  V.  H.  ii. 
43,  xi.  9,  xiu.  39 ;  VaL  Max.  iii.  8.  Ext  4 ;  He- 
fkI.  Pont  1.) 

8.  One  of  the  Athenian  orators  whose  surrender 
was  required  by  Alexander  in  b.  c.  335,  after  the 
destrustion  of  Thebes,  though  Demades  prevailed 
on  the  king  not  to  press  the  demand  against  any 
bnt  Charidemus.  (Arr.  Anab.  L  10 ;  Plut  Dem, 
23,  Phoc  17 ;  Diod.  zvii.  15 ;  Snid.  s.  v.  *tunU 
worrpos.) 

4.  Plutarch  (Ale*.  41)  mentions  Ephialtes  and 
Cisstts  as  those  who  brought  to  Alexander  the  in- 
telligence of  the  treachery  and  flight  of  Harpalui 
in  B.  a  324,  and  were  thrown  into  prison  by  the 
king  as  guilty  of  calumny.  The  play  of  the  comic 
poet  Phryuichus,  called  **  Ephialtes,^  does  not 
seem  to  have  had  reference  to  any  of  the  above 
persons,  but  rather  to  the  Nightmare.  (Meineke, 
Hist.  Crit.  Com.  Graec.  pp.  152—154.)        [E.  E.] 

EPHICIA'NUS.    [IPHiciANUs.] 

EPHIPPUS  C'E<>iinro5),of  Olynthus,  a  Greek 
historian  of  Alexander  the  Great  It  is  commonly 
believed,  though  no  reason  is  assigned,  that  Ephip- 
pus  lived  about  or  shortly  after  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander. There  is  however  a  passage  in  Arrian 
(Anab.  iii.  5.  ^  4)  which  would  determine  the  age 
of  Ephippus  very  accurately,  if  it  could  be  proved 
that  the  Ephippus  there  mentioned  is  identical 
with  the  historian.  Arrian  says,  that  Alexander 
before  leaving  Egypt  appointed  Aeschylus  (the 
Rhodian)  and  Ephippus  rdv  Xa\KiB4tas,  superin- 
tendants  CtwiaKowoi)  of  the  administration  of 
Egypt  The  reading  rdv  XaA«ci8^M$,  though 
adopted  by  the  recent  editon  of  Arrian,  is  not  in 
all  MSS.,  and  some  editions  read  Xa\KtS6va  or 
Xa\ierfi6ira ;  but  if  we  might  emend  XaAiciSfo, 
we  should  have  reason  for  supposing  that  the 
person  mentioned  by  Arrian  is  the  same  as  Ephip- 
pus of  Olynthus,  for  Olynthus  was  the  principal 
town  in  Chalcidice,  and  Ephippus  might  just  as 
well  be  called  a  native  of  Olynthus  as  of  Chalci- 
dice. If  the  Ephippus  then  in  Arrian  be  the  same 
as  the  historian,  he  was  a  contemporary  of  Alex- 
ander and  survived  him  for  some  time,  for  he  wrote 
an  account  of  the  king*s  buriaL  The  work  of 
Ephippus  is  distinctly  referred  to  by  Athenaena 
only,  though  Diodorus  and  others  also  seem  to 
have  made  use  of  it  Athenaens  calls  it  in  some 
passages  ircpl  r^f  *AXt^dv9pov  icol  'H^urrlmros 
firtaWoKyiis,  and  in  othen  he  has  to^j  or  tcXs vn|5 
instead  of  firraWayiis^  lo  that  at  all  evento  wo 
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muBt  conclude  that  it  contained  an  account  of  the 
burial  of  Alexander  as  well  as  of  his  death.  From 
the  few  fragments  still  extant,  it  would  appear  that 
Ephippus  described  more  the  priyate  and  personal 
character  of  his  heroes  than  their  public  careers. 
(Athen.  iii.  pi  120,  iv.  p.  146,  x.  p.  434,  xii.  pp. 
537,  538.)  It  should  be  remarked  that  by  a  sin- 
gular mistake  Suidas  in  his  article  Ephippus  gives 
an  account  of  Ephorus  of  Cumae.  Pliny  {ElencL 
lib.  xiL,  xiii.)  mentions  one  Ephippus  among  the 
authorities  he  consulted  upon  plants,  and  it  is  ge- 
nerally believed  that  he  is  a  different  person  from 
our  historian;  but  all  the  writers  whom  Pliny 
mentions  along  with  him,  belong  to  the  period  of 
Alexander,  so  that  it  is  by  no  means  improbable 
that  he  may  be  Ephippus  of  Olynthus.  All  that 
is  known  about  Epoippus  and  Uie  fragments  of  his 
work,  is  collected  by  R.  Geier,  in  his  Alexandri 
Magni  Histor,  Scriptores,  aetaU  tuppara^  Lips. 
1844,  pp.  309—317.  [L.  &] 

EPHIPPUS  ("E^Jiinroj),  of  Athens,  was  a 
comic  poet  of  the  middle  comedy,  as  we  learn 
from  the  testimonies  of  Suidas  (s.  «.),  and  Antio- 
chus  of  Alexandria  (Athen.  xi.  p.  482,  c),and  from 
the  allusions  in  his  fragments  to  Plato,  and  the 
Academic  philosophers  (Athen.  xi.  p.  509«  c.  d.), 
and  to  Alexander  of  Pherae  and  his  contempora- 
ries, DionysioB  the  Elder,  Cotys,  Theodorus,  and 
others.  (Athen.  iii.  p-  112,  f.  xi.  p.  482,  d.)  The 
following  are  the  known  titles  of  bis  plays :  ''Aprt- 
fii$f  Bo6(rtpi$,  T'npv6yijs^  'EfivoXi}^  "E^if/Soi,  Klptcn, 
Ki^Smi',  fiavay6Sf*O0t\iai^poi^''Ofioioij  TlfKrcum/jt^ 
2air^,  4iAi}pa.  An  epigram  which  Eustathius 
ascribes  to  Ephippus  (ad  Iliad,  xL  697,  p.  879. 
38)  is  not  his,  but  the  production  of  some  un- 
known author.  (Comp.  Athen.  x.  p.  442,  d.)  There 
are  some  frsffments  also  extant  from  the  unknown 
plays  of  Ephippus.  (Meineke,  Fragm,  Com.  Grace. 
vol.  L  pp.  351— 354,  iii.  pp.322— 340;  Fabric. 
DiU.  Grate,  vol  ii.  pp.  297,  298,  440.)    [P.  S.] 

FPHORUS  C^poi).  1.  Of  Cumae,  a  cele- 
brated Greek  historian,  was,  according  to  Suidas, 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  our  information  re- 
specting his  life,  a  son  either  of  Demophilus  or 
Antiochus ;  but  as  Plutarch  (Ei  op.  Ddpk.  pi 
389,  a.)  mentions  only  the  former  name,  and  as 
Ephorus*s  son  was  called  Demophilus  (Athen.  vL 
p.  232),  we  must  believe  that  the  father  of  Ephorus 
was  called  Demophilus.  Ephorus  was  a  contem- 
porary of  Theopompus,  and  lived  about  b.  c.  408, 
a  date  which  Marx,  one  of  his  editors,  strangely 
mistakes  for  the  time  at  which  Ephorus  was  bom. 
Ephorus  must  have  survived  the  accession  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great,  for  Clemens  of  Alexandria  (^Strom. 
i.  p.  403)  states  that  Ephorus  reckoned  735  years 
from  the  return  of  the  Henicleidae  down  to  &  c 
333,  or  the  year  in  which  Alexander  went  to  Asia. 
The  best  period  of  his  life  must  therefore  have 
fnllen  in  the  reign  of  Philip.  Ephorus  was  a  pupil 
of  I  Socrates  in  rhetoric,  at  the  time  when  that 
rhetorician  had  opened  his  school  in  the  island  of 
Chios ;  but  not  being  very  much  gifted  by  nature,  like 
roost  of  his  countrymen,  he  was  found  unfit  for 
entering  upon  life  when  he  returned  home,  and  his 
fother  therefore  sent  him  to  school  a  second  time. 
(Plut.  ViL  X  Orat.  p.  839,  a.)  In  order  not  to 
disappoint  his  father  again,  Ephoms  now  sealously 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  oratory,  and  his 
efforts  were  crowned  with  success,  for  he  and 
Theopompus  were  the  most  distinguished  among 
the   pupils  of  Isocrates  (Menand.   Rhet.  Auupis, 
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iwoSfutr,  p.  626,  ed.  Aldus),  and  from  Seneca  (d« 
Tranq.  Anim.  6)  it  might  almost  appear,  that 
Ephorus  began  the  career  of  a  pubUc  orator. 
Isocrates,  howerer,  dissuaded  him  from  that 
course,  for  he  well  knew  that  oratory  was  not 
the  field  on  which  Ephorus  could  win  laurels,  and 
he  exhorted  him  to  devote  himself  to  the  study 
and  composition  of  history.  As  Ephorus  was  of 
a  more  quiet  and  contemplative  disposition  than 
Theopompus,  Isocrates  advised  the  former  to  write 
the  early  history  of  Greece,  and  the  latter  to  take 
up  the  later  and  more  turbulent  periods  of  history. 
(Suidas;  Cic.  de  Orat.  iii  9;  Phot  BM.  Cod, 
1 76,  260.)  Plutarch  (de  Stoic.  Repugn.  10)  relates 
that  Ephorus  was  amons  those  who  were  accused 
of  having  conspired  against  the  life  of  king  Alex- 
ander, but  that  he  successfully  refuted  the  charge 
when  he  was  summoned  before  the  king. 

The  above  is  all  that  is  known  respecting  the 
life  of  Ephorus.  The  most  celebrated  of  all  his 
works,  none  of  which  have  come  down  to  us, 
was — 1.  A  History  (*l0TOfNa<)  in  thirty  books. 
It  began  with  the  return  of  the  Hendeidoe, 
or,  according  to  Suidas,  with  the  Trojan  timet, 
and  brought  the  history  down  to  the  nege  of 
Perinthus  in  b.  c.  341.  It  treated  of  the  history 
of  the  barbarians  as  well  as  of  that  of  the  Greeks, 
and  was  thus  the  first  attempt  at  writing  a  uni- 
versal history  that  was  ever  made  in  Greece.  It 
embraced  a  period  of  750  years,  and  each  of  the 
thirty  books  contained  a  compact  portion  of  the 
history,  which  formed  a  complete  whole  by  itselC 
Each  also  contained  a  special  pre&oe  and  might 
bear  a  separate  title,  which  either  Ephorus  himself 
or  some  later  grammarian  seems  actually  to  have 
given  to  each  book,  for  we  know  that  the  fourth 
book  was  called  Ei^m^.  (Died.  ir.  1,  t.  1,  xvi. 
14,  26 ;  Polyb.  v.  33,  iv.  3;  Strab.  vii.  p.  302; 
Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  L  p.  403.)  Ephorus  himself 
did  not  live  to  complete  his  work,  and  it  was 
finished  by  his  son  Demophilus.  [Demophilus, 
No.  I.]  Diyllus  began  his  history  at  the  point  at 
which  the  work  of  Ephorus  left  off  As  the  work 
is  unfortunately  lost,  and  we  possess  only  isolated 
fragments  of  it,  it  is  not  possible  in  aU  cases  to 
determine  the  exact  contents  of  each  book  ;  but  the 
two  collectors  and  editors  of  the  fragments  of 
Ephorus  have  done  so,  as  fru*  as  it  is  feasible.  Among 
the  other  works  of  Ephorus  we  may  mention — 
2.  ricpl  cufnj^u^TMi',  or  on  inventions,  in  two  books. 
(Suidas  ;  Athen.  iv.  p.  182,  viii.  p.  352,  xir.  p. 
637 ;  Strab.  xiii.  p.  622.)  3.  Ij^maytui  hnx^ 
ptor.  (Plut.  ds  Vii.  et  Poet.  Homer.  2.)  This 
work,  however,  seems  to  have  been  nothing  but  a 
chapter  of  the  fifth  book  of  the  ItrropUu.  4.  tltpH 
\4^9ws.  (Theon,  Prw/ymm.  2,  22 ;  comp.  Cic.  OraL 
57.)  This  work,  too,  like  a  few  others  which  are 
mentioned  as  separate  productions,  may  have  been 
only  a  portion  of  the  History.  Suidas  mentions 
some  more  works,  such  as  XIcpl  dyaSiiw  ical  kokw^ 
and  tlapoHo^wv  twv  {iccurraxov  jSifAfa,  of  which, 
however,  nothing  at  all  is  known,  and  it  is  not 
impossible  that  they  may  have  been  excerpta  or 
abridgments  of  certain  portions  of  the  History, 
which  were  made  by  kte  compilers  and  published 
under  his  name. 

As  for  the  character  of  Ephorus  as  an  historian, 
we  have  ample  evidence  that,  in  accordance  with 
the  simplicity  and  sincerity  of  his  character,  he 
desired  to  give  a  fiiithful  account  of  the  events  he 
had  to  relate.     He  shewed  his  good  sense  in  not 
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t*  write  a  hialory  of  the  period  prerioiu 

of  the  Uemcleidae ;  but  the  hutory 
•f  the  Mkee^Meiit  time  b  still  graUlj  intermixed 
vith  fcWf  mad  b  jthical  tiaditioas ;  and  it  must  be 
eckaowle^ged  that  his  attempts  to  restore  a  genuine 
kislerr  by  difeeting  the  traditions  firom  what  he 
esaiidcnd  HjthicBl  or  fiibolous,  were  in  most 
GBMB  hifhij  ■niBcrn'ssfuI,  and  sometimes  even 
shsKfd  mmd  pwerile.  He  exercised  a  sort  of  criti- 
<■■  which  is  anjthing  bnt  that  of  a  real  historian 
(SoabL  zii.  p^  550),  and  in  some  instances  he 
iaead  haa  astboritiea  to  foit  his  own  viewk  For 
the  esviT  tiases  he  seems  to  hare  preferred  the 
hi|i|isplwis  to  the  epic  poets,  though  the  latter, 
tea,  were  not  neglected.  Even  the  Uter  portions 
•I  his  history,  where  Ephorus  had  such  guides  as 
Thoeydides,  and  Xenophon,  contained 
fimn  his  great  predecessors,  and 
eo  whkh  they  were  entitled  to  credit, 
that  FphniiM,  to  My  the  least,  cannot  be  regarded 
and  safe  guide  in  the  study  of  history. 

critic  of  Ephoms  was  Timaeus,  who 

an  opportunity  of  pointing  out  his 

;  eeveral  authors  also  wrote  separate 

EfhanMB,  such  as  Alexinus,  the  pupil 
tf  Eabididea(D^.  LaerL  iL  106, 1 10),  and  Strato 
the  Pcripatetie.  (Diog.  Laert.  t.  59.)  Porphyrins 
(sfk  Eaeebw  Fraep.  Enamg,  x.  2)  charges  Kphorus 
wkh  rensfant  plegiarisms;  but  this  accusation  is 
wdeaUedly  very  much  exaggerated,  fur  we  not 
mlj  find  no  traces  of  plagiarism  in  the  fragments 
atant,  bnt  we  frequently  find  Ephorus  disputing 
the  scatemcnte  of  his  predecessors.  (Joseph.  & 
J^M.  i.  3.)  Polybius  (xii.  25)  praises  him  for 
k»  kaowle^i^  of  maritime  warfare,  but  adds  that 
he  was  atteriy  ignorant  of  the  mode  of  warfiue  on 
lead ;  Stiabo  (viii.  p.  332)  acknowledges  his 
Bkrrita,  by  saying  that  he  separated  the  historical 
froa  t^  geo^ajMiical  portions  of  his  work  ;  and,  in 
nfard  to  tlM  latter,  he  did  not  confine  himself 
ts  laefe  liata  of  names,  but  he  introduced  investi- 
fatiane  concerning  the  origin  of  nations,  their  con- 
•utatMas  and  manners,  and  many  of  the  geogra- 
pkacftl  £ngnients  which  have  come  down  to  us 
oicuin  lively  and  beauliful  descriptionft.  (Polyb. 
IX.  I ;  Scrab.  ix.  pu  400,  &.C.,  x.  pp.  465, 479,  &c) 
Ai  regards  the  style  of  Ephorus,  it  is  such  as  might 
be  expected  from  a  disciple  of  Isocrates :  it  is  clear, 
Ittrsd,  and  elaborately  polished,  but  at  the  same 
tuae  ditfitse  and  deficient  in  power  and  energ>',  so 
that  l>l|>homa  is  by  nn  means  equal  to  his  master. 
(Polyfal  xii.  28;  Dionys.  de  Comp.  Verb.  26; 
UesBTtr.  UffA  ipfoiv.  §  68  ;  Dion  ChrysosU  Oral, 
XTiii.  p.  256,  ed.  Morel ;  PluL  Perid,  28  ;  Phi- 
Ucr.  Ttf.  St^  L  17;  Cic  Orai.  51;  Phot.  BibL 
Ciid.  176.)  The  fragments  of  the  works  of  Ephorus, 
tibe  Donber  of  which  might  probably  be  much  in- 
creased if  Diodorus  had  always  mentioned  his 
suthoritiea,  were  first  collected  by  Meier  Marx, 
C'arianihe,  1815,  8vo.,  who  afterwards  published 
acMBe  additions  in  Friedemann  and  Seebode*s  3/t»- 
os£«a.  Crit.  iL  4,  p.  754,  &c.  They  are  also  con- 
tauied  in  C.  and  Th.  Miiller^s  Fniym,  flistoricor. 
Gnjrc  pp.  234—277,  Paris,  1841,  37o.  Both 
editors  hare  prefixed  to  their  editions  critical  dis- 
aestatioas  on  the  life  and  writings  of  Ephorus. 
2.  Of  Cumae,  called  the  Younger,  was  likewise 

bat  he  b  mentioned  only  by  Suidas, 

to  whom  he  wrote  a  history  of  Galienus 

ia  twenty  aeven  booka,  a  work  on  Corinth,  one  on 

the  Aleaadne.  and  a  few   others.      The    name 
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Galienus  in  this  account,  it  should  be  obserred,  ia 
only  a  correction  of  VoUtemuiua,  for  the  common 
reading  in  Suidaa  is  TaXrivoQ.  (Comp.  Marx,  Eiphar, 
Frof/m,  p.  7.)  [L.  S.] 

E'PHORUS,  an  Ephesian  painter,  and  teacher 
of  Apbllbs.    (Suid.  «.  e.  "AwtKMjs.)       [P.  S.] 

EPHRAEM.  The  name  is  variously  written 
Ephraem,  Ephraemus,  Ephraim,  Ephraimiua,  Eph- 
rem,  Ephremus,  and  Euphraimiua:  it  belongs  to 
several  ecclesiastical  writers  of  the  Greek  and 
Oriental  churches. 

1.  Epurxmus.  To  a  writer  so  called,  and  to 
whose  name  no  distinctive  epithet  can  be  attached, 
is  ascribed  the  account  of  Saints  Abram  and 
Mary  {Ada  SS.  Abramu  et  Mariae)  in  the  Ada 
SamdoruM  MarHi,  vol  ii.  p.  436,  &c  Papebroche, 
in  his  introduction  to  the  account,  conjectures  that 
the  writer  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury. The  account,  of  which  he  is  the  author,  is 
sometimes  ascribed  (as  in  the  Catalogue  of  the 
King*s  Library  at  Paris  a.  d.  1740)  but  incorrectly 
to  Ephraem  the  Syrian.  It  has  also  been  ascribed, 
but  incorrectly,  to  Ephrem  of  Caria  and  Ephron  of 
Myhua.     [Noa  3  and  7  below.] 

2.  Ephbaimius  (E^o^r),  or,  as  Theophanes 
writes    the    name,    Euphraimius  (E^if>pdttiios)^ 
patriarch    of    Antioch,    or,    as    it    was    then 
called,  Theopolia     If  the  desigtuition  given  him 
by  Theophanes  (6  *A/a8ior)  indicates  the  place 
of  his  birth,  he  was  a  natiTe  of  Amida  in  Ar- 
menia, near  the  source  of  the  Tigris.     His  first 
employments  were  civil :  and  in  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Justin  I.  he  attained  to  the  high  dignity 
of  Count  of  the   East.     While  in  this  office  he 
received,  according  to  a  curious   story,  recorded 
in  the  AtifiMvdpiot,  or  Prutum  Spirituaie,  writ- 
ten by  Joannes  Moschus,  but  erroneously  ascribed, 
by  ancient  as  well  as  modem  writers,  to  Sophronius 
patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  an  intimation  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical dignity  to  which   he  was  destined  to 
attain.     In  the  years  525  and  526,  Antioch  was 
nearly  destroyed  by  successive  shocks  of  an  earth- 
quake, and  by  a  fire  which  had  been  occasioned  by 
the  overthrow  of  the  buildings.     Among  the  suf- 
ferers  was    Euphrusius   the   patriarch,    who   waa 
buried  in  the  niius  of  the  falling  edifices  ;  and  the 
people,  grateful  for  the  compassionate  care  which 
Epiiratmius  manifested  for  them  in  their  distress, 
chose  him  successor  to  the  deceased  prelate.      Hii 
elevation  to  the  patriarchate  is  generally  placed  in 
the  year  526,  but  perhaps  did  not  take  phice  till 
the  year  following.     His  conduct  as  patriarch  is 
highly   eulogized    by   ecclesiastical    writers,    who 
speak  especially  of  his  charity  to  the  poor,  and  of 
the  zeal  and  firmness  with  which  he  opposed  he- 
resy.    His  zeal  against  heretics  was  manifested  in 
a  curious  encounter  with  an  heretical  stylite,  or 
pillar-saint,  in  which  the   heretic  is  said  to  have 
been  converted  by  the  miraculous  passing  of  the 
patriarch  *s  robes,  unconsumed,  through  the  ordeal  of 
fire.     He  condemned,  in  a  synod  at  Antioch,  those 
who  attempted  to  revive  the  obnoxious  sentimenta 
of  Origen ;  and  wrote  various  treatises  against  the 
Nestorions,  Eutychians  Severians,  and  Acephali, 
and  in  defence  of  tlie  Council  of  Chalcedon.     But, 
toward  the  clu»e  of  his  life,  he  was  obliged  by  the 
Emperor  Justinian,  under  a  threat  of  deposition, 
to   subscribe   the  condemnation  of  three  of  the 
decrees  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  which  he  had 
hitherto   so  earnestly   supported.       Facundus  of 
Hermia,  the  strenuous  advocate  of  the  condemned 
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d«crue«,  reproaches  Ephraimiuson  this  occasion,  and 
with  justice,  as  more  solicitous  for  the  preservation 
of  his  office  than  for  the  interests  of  what  he 
deemed  divine  and  important  truth.  Ephraimius 
died  soon  after  this  tnmsaction,  a.  d.  546,  or  per> 
haps  545,  after  a  patriarchate,  according  to  Theo- 
phanes,  of  eighteen  years,  or,  according  to  other 
calculations,  of  twenty  years. 

The  works  of  Ephraimins  are  known  to  ns  only 
by  the  account  of  them  preserved  in  the  BibUo- 
thaca  of  Photius,  who  says  that  three  volumes 
written  in  defence  of  the  dogmas  of  the  Church, 
and  especially  of  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon,  had  come  down  to  his  day:  but  he 
gives  an  account  only  of  two.  The  first  compre- 
hended, \,  An  qngde  to  Zenobuta^  a  scholasticus  or 
advocate  of  Emesa,  and  one  of  the  sect  of  the  Ace- 
phali ;  2.  Some  episUe$  to  the  emperor  Judiman  ; 
3.  Epittlet  to  AntMrnue^  bishop  <jf  Trapezua^  Do- 
metiantu  Symdetiau^  metropoUtan  <fTamtt^  Braxee 
the  I*ertianj  and  others;  4.  An  act  cfa  synod  {awo- 
Sun)  rpa^is)  held  by  Ephraimius  respecting  certain 
unorthodox  books  ;  and,  5,  Panegyrical  and  other 
discourses.  The  second  volume  contained  a  trea- 
tise in  four  books,  in  which  were  defences  of  Cyril 
of  Alexandria  and  the  synod  of  Chalcedon  against 
the  Nestorians  and  Eutychians ;  and  answers  to 
some  theological  questions  of  his  correspondent  the 
advocate  Anatolius.  (Phot  BibL  Codd.  228,  229  ; 
Facundus,  iv.  4  ;  Evagrius,  Bodes,  Hist,  iv.  5,  6  ; 
Joannes  Moschus  (commonly  cited  as  Sophronius) 
Pratnm  SptntuaUj  c  36,  37  in  BiUioth.  Fatrum^ 
vol.  xiii.  ed.  Paris,  1654 ;  Theophanes,  Chrono- 
graph,  ad  Ann.  519  (Alex.  Era =526  Common 
Era)  and  table  ad  Ann.  537,  538  ;  Baronius,  An- 
nates; Cave,  Hist,  Liter,  vol.i  p  507,  ed.  1740-3  ; 
Fabric.  BM.  Graec,  vol.  x.  p.  750.) 

3.  Ephrem,  or  mther  Ephrabm  (T^pcn}^), 
of  Caria,  a  monk  of  unknown  date,  writer  of  a 
Greek  hymn  or  prayer  given  by  Raynaeus  (Dissert, 
Prelim,  de  AcoUtthOs  Officii  Graed^  p.  Ixviii.  in 
the  Ada  Sa$tctorum  Juniiy  vol.  iL)  This  Ephrem 
is  not  to  be  confounded  with  Nos.  1  and  7. 

4.  Ephraim  ('E^pal^),  bishop  of  Cherson.  In 
the  title  of  his  only  published  work  he  is  called 
archbishop,  and  some  modems  style  him  **  martyr.^ 
He  is  the  author  of  an  account  of  a  miracle 
wrought  by  the  relics  or  the  interposition  of  Cle- 
ment of  Rome,  on  the  body  of  a  child,  who  had 
been  overwhelmed  by  the  sea  in  a  pilgrimage  to 
Clements  submarine  tomb.  The  account  is  print- 
ed in  the  Patres  Apostolici  of  Cotelerius  (vol.  i. 
p.  815.  ed.  Amsteniam,  1724,)  and  in  the  De 
Probatis  Sanetorum  Fdu,  of  Surius,  29  Nov,  An- 
other piece  of  Ephraim  on  the  Miracles  of  St 
Clement  evidently  difierent  from  the  foregoing,  is 
noticed  by  Leo  Allatius,  who  calls  the  writer  Eph- 
raemius;  but  Cotelerius  was  not  able  to  obtain  it, 
or  he  would  have  printed  it  with  the  fencing. 
(Cotelerius,  Le.;  Allatius,  De  i^pneonum  Scriptis^ 
pp.  90,96  ;  Fabric.  BibL  Graec.  voL  vii.  p.  21,  viiL 
254  ;  CataL  MSS.  BiUioth,  Regiae,  Paris,  1740.) 

5.  Ephrabm  of  Constantinoflb,  a  chrono- 
gxapher  who  flourished  apparently  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fourteenth  century.  His  chronicle, 
written  in  Iambic  verse,  is  repeatedly  cited  by 
AUatius  {De  PseUis^  p.  22,  Diairiba  de  Georgiis, 
pp.  327,  341,  354,  &c.,  ed.  Paris.  1651),  and  is 
probably  extant  in  the  Vatican  Library  in  MS.  but 
has  never  been  published.  (Fabric.  BibL  Oraec 
foL  viL  p.  472,  viiL  79,  251) 
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6.  Ephrabm  us  of  Edbma,  commonlj  called 
the  Syrian.     [See  below.] 

7.  Ephrbm,  bishop  of  Mylasa  in  Caria  [sea 
Nob.  1  and  3].  The  time  when  he  lived  is  uncer- 
tain ;  but  religious  honours  were  paid  to  his  me- 
mory in  the  fifUi  century  at  Leuoe  (near 
Mylasa),  where  his  body  was  buried.  (Acta  Sttno- 
torum^  8,  JEusebiae  Vita,  cap.  3,  Jannar.  vol.  ii« 
p.  600.)  [J.  C.  M.] 

EPHRAEM  or  EPHRAIM,  a  Syrian,  bom  at 
Nisibis,  flourished  a.  d.  370.  He  spent  his  youth 
in  diligent  study,  and  devoted  himself  at  first  to 
a  monastic  life,  but  afterwards  went  to  Edesaa, 
where  he  was  ordained  deacon.  He  refused  to 
proceed  to  the  higher  orders  of  the  ministry,  and  is 
even  said  to  have  phiyed  the  part  of  Brutus,  by 
feigning  madness  in  order  to  avoid  elevation  to  the 
bishopric.  He  formed  a  dose  friendship  with 
Basil,  bishop  of  Caesareia,  and  shared  his  acrimony 
against  the  Arians  and  other  heretics,  whom  he 
attacks  with  the  violence  characteristic  of  his  age. 
He  appeared  in  a  truly  Christian  light  at  the  time 
of  a  fiunine  at  Edessa,  when  he  not  only  assisted 
the  suffering  poor  with  the  greatest  energy  and 
most  sealous  kindness,  but  also  actively  exerted 
himself  in  urging  the  rich  to  deny  themselves  for 
their  brethren's  good.  Sosomen  (iii.  15)  speaks 
with  admiration  of  the  manner  in  which  Chris- 
tianity had  subdued  in  him  a  naturally  irascible 
temper,  and  illustrates  it  by  a  pleasing  anecdote, 
amusing  from  its  quaint  simplicity.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  a  long  fiist,  Ephniem*s  servant  let  fidl 
the  dish  in  which  he  was  bringing  him  some  food. 
His  alarm  at  having  thus  spoiled  his  master's  dinner 
was  removed  by  hearing  him  say,  **  Never  mind, 
since  the  food  has  not  come  to  us,  we  will  go  to 
it.**  Whereupon  Ephraem  sat  down  on  the  floor 
and  ate  the  scraps  left  in  the  fragments  of  the 
broken  dish.  He  died  about  a.  d.  378,  and  in 
his  last  illness  forbad  the  recitation  of  any  funeral 
oration  over  his  remains,  and  desired  that  his 
obsequies  should  be  conducted  in  the  simplest 
manner.  He  knew  no  language  but  his  native 
Syrian,  though  nearly  all  his  works  are  transited 
into  Greek,  and  were  formerly  held  in  such  high 
esteem,  that  portions  of  them  were  sometimes  read 
in  churches  after  the  gospel  for  the  day.  Most  of 
his  writings  were  collected  by  Gerard  Voss,  who 
turned  thera  into  Latin,  and  published  them  ( 1 )  at 
Rome  A.  D.  1589-93-97,  (2)  at  Cologne  in  1603, 
(3)  at  Antwerp  in  1619.  Voss's  edition  is  in 
three  volumes.  The  first  consists  of  various  treatises, 
partly  on  subjects  solely  theological,  as  the  Priest- 
hood, Prayer,  Fasting,  &C.,  with  others  partly 
theological  and  partly  moral,  as  Truth,  Anger, 
Obedience,  Envy.  The  second  contains  many 
epistles  and  addresses  to  monks,  and  a  collection 
(A  apophthegms.  The  third  consists  of  several 
treatises  or  homilies  on  parts  of  Scripture  and 
characters  in  the  Old  Testament,  as  Elijah,  DanieU 
the  Three  Children,  Joseph,  Noah.  Photius  gives 
a  list  of  49  homilies  of  Ephraem  (Cod.  196),  but 
which  of  these  are  included  in  Voss's  edition  it  is  im- 
possible to  ascertain,  though  it  is  certain  that  many 
are  not  Another  edition  of  Ephraem*s  works  in 
Syriac,  Greek,  and  Latin,  was  published  also  at 
Rome  with  notes,  pre&ces,  and  various  readings, 
**  studio  Sim.  Assemanni,  P.  Benedicti  et  Steph. 
Evodii  Assemanni,^  6  vols.  fbl.  1732-46.  The 
Greek  version  of  sevoid  of  his  writings,  from 
eighteen  MSS.  in  the  Bodlrian  libivy,  was  pub- 
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bj  Edw.  n««HM  at  Oxford,  1709.    There 
~  editioD*  of  wparate  worki. 
mho  Hid  to  be  tlie  author  of  an 
oC  aonga*      He  besan  to  write 
to  HanDonhu,  Uie  ton  and 
the  heretic,  who  composed 
17  Mrioiu  errort  of  doctrine, 
not  on) J  of  an  heretical  but 
of  an  biatben  diaiacter,  denjing  the  returrec- 
d  tha  body,  and  containing  riewi  about  the 
of  Uw  ml  extracted  fronm  the  writings  of 
pbilDaopkcrSb  Tbeae  songs  had  become  great 
J  the  common  people,  and  Ephraem, 
•rfl  tendency,  wrote  other  songs  in 
and  ndaptfH  to  the  same  music  of  a 
and  Christian  diaracter.     (Soiomen,  /.  c  ; 
IT.  27  ;  Gave,  Scr^.  EooL  Hid.  LUer, 
1.  aac.  4  ;   C  Leqgerke,  Commadatio  Crkica 
^frio  SS  imiujfnUf  qmanmid  Ver- 
^jmam  PeaekUo  voeant^  Lediones 
CbaMMnfarm  eoUsdaAt  BidUben- 
IM>,   HaDa,   1828,  and  IM  Epkraewd  Skpri  arte 
.  ■■■.■#!«  Bber,  1831.)  [O.  E.  L  C] 

rPHYRA  fEf^),  a  daughter  of  Oceanus, 
Ephjiaea,  the  ancient  name  of  Cor- 
derivad.    (Pans.  iL  1.  §  1 ;  Viig.  Gwrg. 
IT.  UX,)  [L.  S.] 

KPIBATTRIUS  fEv^briipioi),  the  god  who 
ttamkmdm  Men  on  board  a  ship,  a  surname  of 
Apelto,  nadsr  which  Diomedea  on  his  return  firom 
Trsy  bnih  bin  a  temple  at  Troesene.  (Pans,  il 
S2L  f  1.)  In  the  same  sense  ApoUo  bore  the  sur- 
^mt  ofT^Mnm.  (ApoUon.  Rhod.  L  404.)  [US.] 
EPIC  ASTE  (*ETun0Ti|),  a  daughter  of  Menoe- 
d  wife  of  Lains,  bj  whom  she  became  the 
of  Ocdipoa,  whom  she  afterwards  un- 
married.  She  is  more  commonly  called 
JooMtr.  (Horn.  Oi.  xi.  271 ;  Apollod.  Ui.  5.  §  7, 
Ac ;  aee  Osdifos.)  Respecting  Epicaste,  the 
dasfhter  of  Caljdon,  see  Aoxnor,  No.  4 ;  a  third 
Epscute  is  mentioiied  by  Apollodorus.  (ii.  7. 
i  8.)  [L.  S.] 

EPICELEUSTUS  fETurAcMrroi),  a  native  of 
Civte,  who  fired  probaUy  in  the  second  or  first 
eeatnrj  B.  c.  He  is  mentioned  by  Erotianus 
{Glom.  Hippoer.  pi  8)  as  baring  abridged  and 
diSt-iently  amnged  the  work  by  Baocheius  on  the 
obsokta  words  found  in  the  writmgs  of  Hippo- 
crata.  [W.  A.  O.] 

EPI'CHARIS  {*Ewlxoptsy,  a  freed  woman  of 
bad  icpvte,  who  was  implicated  in  the  conspiracy 
sf  Pioo  against  the  Hie  of  Nero,  in  a.  d.  65,  in 
die  philosopher  Seneca  also  was  inrolred. 
to  Polyaenns  (riii.  62),  she  was  the 
of  a  brother  of  Seneca,  and  it  may  be  that 
ibrongb  tbb  connexion  she  became  acquainted  with 
tke  past  of  the  conspirators,  though  Tacitus  sajs 
thai  it  waa  unknown  by  what  means  she  had  ac- 
^Hnd  her  knoiHedie  of  it.  She  endeavoured  by 
afl  meana  to  stimukte  the  conspirators  to  carry 
their  plan  into  effect.  But  as  they  acted  slowly 
and  whh  great  hesitation,  she  at  length  grew  tired, 
and  wsoingd  upon  trying  to  m  in  over  the  sailors  of 
the  flc«t  of  Miaenum  iu  Campania,  where  she  was 
scajixkf.  One  Volusios  Proculus,  a  chiliurch  of 
the  fleet,  appears  to  hare  been  the  first  that  was 
iaitiated  bj  kcr  in  the  secret,  but  no  names  were 
■■afinnfd  ta  him.  Proculus  had  no  sooner  ob- 
tsiafiit  the  tafonnatioa  than  be  betrayed  the  whole 
pbi  to  Nero.  Epicharis  was  summoned  before  the 
r,  but  as  DO  namea  had  been  mentioned,  and 
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as  no  witnesses  had  been  present  at  the  oommimi- 
cation,  Epicharis  easily  refuted  the  accusation.  She 
was,  however,  kept  in  custody.  Subsequently, 
when  the  conspiracy  was  discorered,  Nero  ordered 
her  to  be  tortured  because  she  refused  naming  any 
of  the  accomplices ;  but  neither  blows,  nor  fire,  nor 
the  increased  fury  of  her  tormentors,  could  extort 
any  confession  from  her.  When  on  the  second  or 
third  day  after  she  was  carried  in  a  sedan-chair— 
for  her  limbs  were  already  broken — to  be  tortured 
a  second  time,  she  strangled  herself  on  her  way  by 
her  girdle,  which  she  &stened  to  the  chair.  She 
thus  acted,  as  Tacitus  says,  more  nobly  than  many 
a  noble  eqoes  or  senator,  who  without  being  tortured 
betrayed  their  nearest  relatives.  (Tac  Ann,  xr. 
61,  57 ;  Dion  Cass.  Ixii.  27.)  [L.  S.] 

EPICHARMVS  (*Ewlxapfiot)^  the  chief  oomic 
poet  among  the  Dorians,  was  bom  in  the  island  of 
Cos  about  the  60th  Olympiad  (b.  &  540).  Hit 
fiither,  Elothales,  was  a  physician,  of  the  race  of 
the  Asdepiads,  and  the  |Mt)fession  of  medicine 
seems  to  hare  been  followed  for  some  time  by  Epi- 
charmus  himself^  as  well  as  by  his  brother. 

At  the  age  of  three  months  he  was  carried  to 
Megara,  in  Sicily;  or,  according  to  the  account 
preserred  by  Suidas,  he  went  thither  at  a  much 
later  period,  with  Cadmus  (&  c.  484).  Thence  he 
removed  to  Syracuse,  with  the  other  inhabitants 
of  Megara,  when  the  latter  dty  was  destroyed  bj 
Gelon  (b.  &  484  or  483).  Here  he  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  which  was  prolonged  through- 
out the  reign  of  Hieron,  at  whose  court  Epicharmns 
associated  with  the  other  great  writers  of  the  time, 
and  among  them,  with  Aeschylus,  who  seems  to 
hare  had  some  influence  on  his  dranuitic  course. 
He  died  at  the  age  of  ninety  (a.  c.  450),  or,  ac- 
cordinjp^  to  Lucian,  ninety-seven  (b.  c.^43).  The 
city  of  Syracuse  erected  a  statue  to  him,  the  in- 
scription on  which  is  preserved  by  Diogenes  Laer- 
tiua.  (Diog.  Laert  viii.  78 ;  Suid.  s.  r. ;  Lucian, 
Macrvb.  25 ;  Aelian,  V,  /f.  iu  34  ;  Plut  Moral, 
pp.68,  a.,    175,  c;    Marmor  Pariutn^  No.  55.) 

In  order  to  understand  the  relation  of  Epichar- 
mns to  the  early  comic  poetry,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  Megara,  in  Sicily,  was  a  colony  from 
Megara  on  the  Isthmus,  the  inhabitanU  of  which 
disputed  with  the  Athenians  the  invention  of 
comedy,  and  where,  at  all  events,  a  kind  of  comedy 
was  known  as  eariy  as  the  beginning  of  the  sixth 
century  b.  c.  [Susarion.]  This  comedy  (whether 
it  was  lyric  or  also  dramatic,  which  is  a  doubtful 
point)  was  of  course  found  by  Epicharmus  existing 
at  the  Sicilian  Megara;  and  he,  together  with 
Phormis,  gave  it  a  new  form,  which  Aristotle  de- 
scribes by  the  words  t6  fuiBovs  wotw  {Poet.  6  or 
5,  ed.  Ritter),  a  phrase  which  some  take  to  mean 
comedies  with  a  regukr  plot ;  and  others,  comedies 
on  mythological  subjects.  The  latter  seems  to  be 
the  better  interpretation;  but  either  explanation 
establishes  a  clear  distinction  between  the  comedy 
of  Epicharmus  and  that  of  Megara,  which  seems  to 
have  been  little  more  than  a  sort  of  low  buffoonery. 

With  respect  to  the  Unie  when  Epicharmus  be- 
gan to  compose  comedies,  much  confusion  has 
iirisen  from  the  statement  of  Aristotle  (or  an  iii- 
terpohitor),  that  Epicharmus  lived  lo^  be/ire 
Chionides.  {PocL  3  ;  Cuionidbs.)  We  have, 
however,  the  express  and  concurrent  testimonies  of 
the  anonymous  writer  On  Comedy  (p.  xxviii.),  that 
he  flounkhed  about  the  73rd  Olympiad,  and  of 
Suidas  («.  p.),  that  he  wrote  six  years  before  the 
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Persian  war  (b.  c.  485-4).  Thiu  it  appears  that, 
like  Cratinus,  he  was  an  old  man  before  he  began 
to  write  comedy ;  and  this  agrees  well  with  the 
&ct  that  his  poetry  was  of  a  very  philosophic 
character.  (Anon,  de  Com.  f.  c.)  The  only  one  of 
bis  phiys,  the  date  of  which  is  certainly  known,  is 
the  Na(^o^  b.  c.  477.  (SchoL  Find.  Pyth.  i.  98  ; 
Clinton,  $ub  ann.)  We  have  also  express  testimony 
of  the  &ct  that  Elothalea,  the  &ther  of  Epicharmus, 
formed  an  acquaintance  with  Pythagoras,  and 
that  Epicharmus  himself  was  a  pnpil  of  that  great 
philosopher.  (Diog.  Laert./.  c. ;  Said.  «.  t^;  Plut. 
Numcty  8.)  We  may  therefore  consider  the  life  of 
Epicharmus  as  divisible  into  two  parts,  namely,  his 
life  at  Megara  up  to  b.  c.  484,  during  which  he 
was  engaged  in  the  study  of  philosophy,  both 
physical  and  metaphysical,  and  the  remainder  of 
his  life,  which  he  spent  at  Syracuse,  as  a  comic 
poet  The  question  respecting  the  identity  of  Epi- 
charmus the  comedian  and  Epicharmus  the  Pytha- 
gorean philosopher,  about  which  some  writers,  both 
ancient  and  modem,  have  been  in  doubt,  may  now 
be  considered  as  setUed  in  the  affirmative.  (Menag. 
ad  La^rt.  L  c  ;  Perizon.  ad  AeUan,  V,  H.  ii.  34  ; 
Clinton,  Fast,  HdL  vol.  ii.  Introd.  p.  xxxvL) 

The  number  of  the  comedies  of  Epicharmus  is 
differently  stated  at  52  or  at  35.  There  are  still 
extant  35  titles,  of  which  26  are  preserved  by 
Athenaens.  The  majority  of  them  are  on  mytho- 
logical subjects,  that  is,  travesties  of  the  heroic 
myths,  and  these  plays  no  doubt  very  much  resem- 
bled the  satyric  drama  of  the  Athenians.  The 
following  are  their  titles : — ^*A\ict;o»i',''A^viro»,  B<£ic- 
X^t,  Boviripir,  AcviraAW,  Ai^nMTo^'H^ijf  7<V^^ 
*H^cu<rrof  ^  Kw/icurro/,  KvkXm^,  hSr/oi  ical  Ao- 
Tctra,  'OStio-ifft)}  oih-^^Xof,  *O8v0-(re^f  vavay6sy 
iScipni'C^  2«c(pwr,  2^(7{,  Tpwct,  ^Aoirrifn/f.  But 
besides  mythology,  Epicharmus  wrote  on  other 
subjects,  political,  moral,  relating  to  manners  and 
customs,  and,  it  would  seem,  even  to  personal 
character  ;  those,  however,  of  his  comedies  which 
belong  to  the  last  head  are  rather  general  than 
individual,  and  resembled  the  subjects  treated  by 
the  writers  of  the  new  comedy,  so  that  when  the 
ancient  writers  enumerated  him  among  the  poets 
of  the  old  comedy,  they  must  be  understood  as  re- 
ferring rather  to  his  antiquity  in  point  of  time 
than  to  any  close  resemblance  between  his  works 
and  those  of  the  old  Attic  comedians.  In  &ct,  we 
have  a  proof  in  the  case  of  Cratkr  that  even 
among  the  Athenians,  after  the  establishment  of 
the  genuine  old  comedy  by  Cratinus,  the  mytholo- 
gical comedy  still  maintained  its  ground.  The 
plays  of  Epicharmus,  which  were  not  on  mytholo- 
gical subjects,  were  the  following: — *h.ypwrrlvot 
(Sicilian  Greek  for  *KypoMos\  'Ap«ra7ai,  Ta  kcX 
^dKxurea^  Af^iAof,  *EAirU  ^  IIAouror,  *EopTd  kcSL 
Ncuroi,  *Eirir(iciof,  'H^Xcirof,  6<apoi,  Mf7«i/>(f, 
yii\v9SyOp4a^  ncptoAXof,  nipcroi,  n(9wy,  Tpfaic<£8f  f , 
Xopc^rrcs,  Xi^^i.  A  considerable  number  of 
fragments  of  the  above  plays  are  preserved,  but 
those  of  which  we  can  form  the  clearest  notion 
from  the  extant  fragments  are  the  Marriage  of 
Ht!be^  and  Hephaeshu  or  the  Revel/ers,  Miiller  has 
observed  that  the  painted  vases  of  lower  Italy  often 
enable  us  to  gain  a  complete  and  vivid  idea  of  those 
theatrical  representations  of  which  the  phiys  of 
Epicharmus  are  the  type. 

The  style  of  his  plays  appears  to  have  been  a 
carious  mixture  of  the  broad  buffoonery  which  dis- 
tinguished the  old  Megarian  comedy,  and  of  the 
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sententious  wisdom  of  the  Pythagorean  philosopher 
His  language  was  remarkably  el^ant:  he  was 
celebrated  tor  his  choice  of  epithets:  his  plays 
abounded,  as  the  extant  fragments  prove,  with 
yvctfioij  or  philosophical  and  moral  maxims,  and 
long  speculative  discourses,  on  the  instinct  of  ani- 
mals for  example.  Miiller  observes  that  **  if  the 
elements  of  his  drama,  which  we  have  discovered 
singly,  were  in  his  plays  combined,  he  must  have 
set  out  with  an  elevated  and  philosophical  view, 
which  enabled  him  to  satirize  mankind  without  dis- 
turbing the  calmness  and  tranquillity  of  his  thoughts! 
while  at  the  same  time  his  scenes  of  common  life 
were  marked  with  the  acute  and  penetrating  genius 
which  characterized  the  Sicilians.^  In  proof  of 
the  high  estimate  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  an- 
cients, it  may  be  enough  to  refer  to  the  notices  of 
him  by  Plato  (TkeaeL  p.  152,  e.)  and  Cicero. 
(Tusc  i.  8,  ad  Att,  i.  19.)  It  is  singular,  how- 
ever, that  Epicharmus  had  no  successor  in  his 
peculiar  style  of  comedy,  except  his  son  or  disciple 
Deinolochus.  He  had,  however,  distinguished 
imitators  in  other  times  and  countries.  Some 
writers,  making  too  much  of  a  few  words  of  Aris- 
totle, would  trace  the  origin  of  the  Attic  comedy 
to  Epicharmus  ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
Cretes,  at  least,  was  his  imitator.  That  Plantus 
imitated  him  is  expressly  stated  by  Horace  {Epid. 
ii.  1.  58),— 
**  Plautus  ad  exemplar  Siculi  properare  Epicharmi.^ 

The  parasite,  who  forms  so  conspicuous  a  charac- 
ter in  the  plays  of  the  new  comedy,  is  first  found 
in  Epicharmus. 

The  formal  peculiarities  of  the  dramas  of  Epi- 
charmus cannot  be  noticed  here  at  any  length. 
His  ordinary  metre  was  the  lively  Trochaic  Tetra- 
meter, but  he  also  used  the  Iambic  and  Anapaestic 
metres.  The  questions  respecting  his  scenes,  num- 
ber of  actors,  and  chorus,  are  fully  treated  in  the 
work  of  Orysar. 

Some  writers  attribute  to  Epicharmus  separate 
philosophical  poems ;  but  there  is  little  doubt  that 
the  passages  referred  to  are  extracts  from  his 
comedies.  Some  of  the  ancient  writers  ascribed  to 
Epicharmus  the  invention  of  some  or  all  of  those 
letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  which  were  usoallj 
attributed  to  Palamedes  and  Simonides. 

The  fragments  of  Epicharmus  are  printed  in  the 
collections  of  Morellius  {Sententiae  vti.  Comic^ 
Paris,  1553,  8vo.),  Hertelius  {CoUecL  Fragm. 
Comie^  Basil.  1560,  8vo.),  H.  Stephanus  {PoeoM 
Fhiloaopbux^  1573,  8vo.),  and  Hugo  Grotios  {Ex- 
on-pt.  ex  Trag.  et  Comoed,^  Paris,  1626,  4to.),  and 
separately  by  H.  P.  Kruseman,  Haiiem.  1834. 
Additions  have  been  made  bv  Welcker  (ZeiUckrifl 
fur  die  Alterthmnnti$aen9chqft,  1 835,  p.  1 1 23),  and 
others.  The  most  important  modem  work  on  Epi- 
charmus is  that  of  Grysar,  de  Dorientium  OomoetUa^ 
Colon.  1 828 ;  the  second  volume,  containing  the 
fragments,  has  not  yet  appeared.  (See  also  Fabric 
BibL  Oraec.  voL  iL  p.  298 ;  Hariess,  de  Epicharmo^ 
Essen,  1822 ;  Miiller,  Dorians^  bk.  iv.  c.  7 ;  Bode, 
GeechidUe  d.  Helien,  DichtkunOy  vol.  iii.  part  L 
p.  36.)  [P.  &] 

EPICLEIDAS  (*EirtirAc(8otf),  brother  of  Cleo- 
menes  III.,  king  of  Sparta.  According  to  Pausa- 
nias  (ii.  9.  §  1.  3),  Cleomenes  poisoned  Eurydami- 
das,  his  colleague  of  the  house  of  Proclus,  and 
shared  the  royu  power  with  his  brother  Epicleidas. 
The  Utter  afterwards  fell  in  the  battle  of  Sellasia, 
B.  c  222.  [C,  P.  M.] 
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BP1CLES  (*B«McA#t),  a  medkal  writer  quoted 
If  rimiiiiM  (GfcMi.  IKppoer.  p.  16),  who  wrote 
on  the  obsolete  words  found  in  the 
if  Hippoentet,  whkh   he  arninged   in 
ocder.       He   lived  after   Baccheiua, 
probably  in  the  second  or  first  cen- 
a  [W.  A.O.I 

EFI'CBATES  (*Evuqp^(nrt),  an  Athenian,  who 
part  m  public  affiurs  after  the  end 
irar.  Hewasa  lealoos  mem- 
fasr  of  tbo  (fciaotfatkal  part  j,  and  had  a  share  in 
of  tbe  Tbirtj  Tyrants  (Dem.  de 
pk  4S0) ;  bat  afterwards,  when  sent  on 
to  the  Penian  king  Artaxerzes,  he 
not  only  of  corruption,  in  receiving 
Artaxerxes,  bataUoof  pecdation.  (Lys. 
Or.  S7,  c  Efieratemi^  p.  806,  &c.)  Hegesan- 
d«  (^u  Alkm,  tL  pi  251,  a.)  and  Platarch  {Fe- 
4pL  )•)  Mj,  tbat  he  so  grossly  flattered  Arta- 
aa  to  propooe  that  instead  of  nine  archons, 
lofs  to  the  Persian  king  should  be 
by  the  Athenians.  Plutarch  also 
that  be  did  not  deny  the  charge  of  corruption. 
He  secasa,  however,  to  have  been  acquitted  ( Plut. 
aad  Ath.  ILcu)  probably  through  the  powerful  in- 
piiaai  aariil  by  himself  and  by  his  fellow  cri- 
Phormiaiaa.  (Diooya.  ViL  Z^a.  32.)  He  had 
kaea  gafll|r  of  coRuption  oo  a  former  occasion  also, 
hat  had  beesi  eqaaUy  fortunate  in  escaping  punish- 
msBiL  (LySk^o.)  This  first  offence  of  his  was 
anhahly  eo  the  occasion  when  Timocrates  the 
Whadian  ww  aent  by  Tithranatea  to  bribe  the 
Gaick  atatea  to  attack  Sparta  (a  c.  395) ;  for 
chsagk  Xciwiphoa  (HtlL  liL  5.  §  1.)  asserts,  that 
the  Alheniana  did  not  receive  any  money  from  Ti- 
(a  atatem«it  suspicious  on  the  fiace  of  it), 
(iiL  9.  §  4)  has  preserved  an  account 
at  Athena  bribes  were  taken  by  Cepbalus  and 
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The  above  statement  of  the  acquittal  of  Epi- 
the  charge  of  corruption  in  his  embassy  to 
aeeasa  at  first  sight  opposed  to  the 
It  of  Demosthenes  {d€  FaU.  Legal,  pp.  430, 
431 ),  that  he  was  condemned  to  death,  and  tbat  he 
wm  aetaally  banished.  But,  in  fact,  Demosthenes 
anas  to  be  referring  to  a  distinct  and  third  occa- 
siea  so  which  £|»crates  vras  charged  with  corrup- 
ior  in  hia  repetition  of  the  ciiaige  there  is  the 
It  head,  KOTot^uS^^Koi  rwr  (rv/A/idx^y,  of 
vkxh  we  find  nothing  in  the  oration  of  Lyaias, 
bat  which  ia  just  the  diarge  we  should  expect  to 
be  Bttde  i^ainat  the  Athenian  envoy  who  took 
part  IB  accepting  the  peace  of  Antalcidas  (b.  c 
387);  and  that  Epicratea  waa  really  that  envoy  is 
the  Base  probable  from  the  foct,  which  is  expressly 
rtaaed,  that  it  waa  Epicrates  who  recommended 
that  peace  to  the  Athenians.  (SchoL  Aiisteid.  i. 
p.  283,  cd.  DindaHl) 

Epkraics  and  Phonnisius  were  attacked  by 
Arwcophanes  (JBeefo.  68—72,  Han.  v.  965,  and 
ScM^)  and  1^  Pkto,  the  comic  poet,  who  made 
thetr  iialaaaj  the  aabject  of  a  whole  play,  the 
nfi*0»m.  Both  are  ridiculed  for  their  large 
bcarda,  and  for  this  reason  E|acratea  was  called 
rpfi*.  (Comp.  Etym.  Mag.  «.v. ;  Suid.  i.  v., 


sod  «.«.  nrfw^ ;  HarpocnU.  «.  e.  p.  162,  cum  not. 
MaasMc  et  Vales. ;  Epi$L  SocraL  13.  p.  29  ;  PUt. 
rkmtdr.  p.227,b.;  Meineke,/rw<.Oi^Co}a.Gniee. 
pp.  182, 183  ;  Beigk,  d4  RMjm,  Com.  AtLAnL  pp. 
18»— 394.)  [P.  S  ] 

EPrCRATES  fEviapdnp),  of  Ambrada,  was 


an  Athenian  comic  poet  of  the  middle  comedy,  ao- 
cording  to  the  testimony  of  A  thenaens  (x.  p.  422,  C), 
confirmed  by  extant  fiagments  of  his  playa,  in 
which  he  ridicules  PUto  and  his  disciples,  Speu- 
sippus  and  Menedemua,  and  in  which  he  refers  to 
the  courtezan  Lais,  as  being  now  &r  advanced  in 
years.  (Athen.  ii.  p.  69,  d.,  xiii.  p.  570,  b.)  From 
these  indications  Meineke  infers  that  he  flourished 
between  the  101st  and  108th  Olympiads  (ac. 
376 — 348).  Two  plays  of  Epicrates,  ''E^a-opos  and 
*Ai^iAotr  are  mentioned  by  Suidas  («.  e.),  and  are 
quoted  by  Athenaeus  (xiv.  p.  655, 1,  xiii.  pp.  570, 
b.,  605,  e.),  who  also  quotes  his  *Aftaf6vts  (x.  p. 
422,  f.)  and  A^tnrparoM  (vi.  p.  262,  d.),  and  in- 
forms us  that  in  the  Utter  play  Epicrates  copied 
some  things  from  the  Ai^trrpcrror  of  Antiphanes. 
Aelian  (^.^.xiu  10)  quotes  the  Xopo'r  of  Epi- 
cratea. We  have  also  one  long  fragment  (Athen.  ii. 
p.  59,  c.)  and  two  shorter  ones  (Athen.  xi.  p.  782, 
f, ;  Pollux,  iv.  121)  from  his  unknown  plays. 
(Meineke,  fhig.  Com.  Graec,  voL  i.  pp.  414,  416, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  365—373;  Fabric  BibL  Graee.  vol 
ii.  pp.440,  441.)  [P.S.] 

EPICTE'TUS  CEirrjmrroT),  of  Hierapolis  in 
Phrygia,  a  freedman  of  Epaphroditus,  who  was 
himself  a  freedman  and  a  servile  fiivonrite  of  Nero, 
lived  and  taught  first  at  Rome,  and,  after  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  philosophers  by  Domitian,  at  Nico> 
polis,  a  town  in  Epeirus,  founded  by  Augustus  in 
commemoration  of  his  victory  at  Actium.  Although 
he  was  fovoured  by  Hadrian  (Spartian,  HaJr.  16) 
— which  gave  occasion  to  a  work  which  was  un- 
doubtedly written  at  a  much  hiter  time,  the  **•  Al- 
tercatio  Hadriani  cum  Epicteto**  (see  especially 
Heumann,  Acta  Fkilos.  I  734) — yet  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  returned  to  Rome;  for  the  dis- 
courses which  Arrian  took  down  in  writing  were 
delivered  by  Epictetus  when  an  old  man  atNicopolis. 
{DLssert.  L  25,  1 9,  with  Sch  weighaiiBer's  note. )  The 
sutementof  Theniistius(Oa/.  v.  p.  63,  ed.Harduin) 
that  Epictetus  was  still  alive  in  the  reign  of  the 
two  Antonines,  which  is  repeated  by  Suidas  (».tj.), 
seems  to  rest  upon  a  confusion  of  names,  since  M. 
Aurelius  Antoninus,  who  was  an  enthusiastic  ad- 
mirer of  Epictetus,  does  not  mention  him,  but 
Junius  Rusticus,  a  di&ciple  of  Epictetus,  among  his 
teachers ;  in  like  manner,  A.  Qellius,  who  liv^  in 
the  time  of  the  Antonines,  speaks  of  Epictetus  as 
belonging  to  the  period  which  had  just  parsed 
away.  (M.  Antonin.  i.  7,  vii.  29,  with  Gataker's 
note;  Oellius,  vii.  19.)  Besides  what  is  here 
mentioned,  only  a  few  circumstances  of  the  life 
of  Epictetus  are  recorded,  such  as  his  lameness, 
which  is  spoken  of  in  very  different  ways,  his 
poverty,  and  his  few  wants.  The  detailed  biogra- 
phy written  by  Arrian  has  not  come  down  to  us. 
(Simplic  Prooem.  Comment  in  EpicteL  EnckiiieL 
iv.  p.  5,  ed.  Sch  weigh.) 

It  is  probable  that  he  was  still  a  slave  (Arrian, 
Dissert.  L  9,  29 )  when  C.  Musonius  Rufus  gained 
him  for  the  philosophy  of  the  Porch,  of  which  he 
remained  a  fiiithful  follower  throughout  life.  In 
what  manner  he  conceived  and  taught  it,  we  see 
with  satisfactory  completeness  from  the  notes  which 
we  owe  to  his  faithful  pupil,  Arrian ;  although  of 
Arrian ^s  eight  books  of  commentaries  four  are  lost, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  fragmenta.  Epictetua 
himself  did  not  leave  anything  written  behind  him, 
and  the  short  manual  or  collection  of  the  most  ea- 
sential  doctrines  of  Epictetus,  was  compiled  f^caa 
his  discourses   by  Arrian.     (Simplic  in  EfichirvL 
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Prooem,)  The  manufil  (Enckiridiom)  and  com- 
mentaries of  Arrian,  together  with  the  explanationt 
of  Simpliciiis  to  the  fonner,  and  Bome  hUer  para- 
phiasee,  hare  .been  edited  by  Schweighattwr,  who 
nat  added  the  notes  of  Upton,  his  own,  and  those 
of  some  other  commentators.  (Epkieteae  Pkiiomh 
pkioB  Motmmenta,  port  «/.  UpUnd  aUorumque  omu, 
edidit  rt  iUtutravU  J.  Sckwe^iiaer,  Lipsiae,  1799, 
1800,  6  Toli.  8yo.) 

We  may  apply  to  Epictetns  himself  what  he 
says  of  his  Stoic  master,  riz.  that  he  spoke  so  im- 
pressively, and  so  pkunly  described  the  wickedness 
of  the  individual,  that  every  one  felt  struck,  as 
though  he  himself  had  been  spoken  to  personally. 
{Dimrt  iii.  23,  29,  comp.  c  15,  i.  9.)  Being 
deeply  impressed  with  his  vocation  as  a  teacher, 
he  aimed  in  his  discourses  at  nothing  else  but 
winning  the  minds  of  his  hearers  to  that  which  was 
good,  and  no  one  was  able  to  resist  the  impression 
which  they  produced.  (Arrian,  Ep,  ad  L,  Cfell,  i. 
p.  4.)  Far  firom  any  contempt  of  knowledge, 
ne  knows  how  to  value  the  theory  of  forming 
conclusions  and  the  like.  (DisterL  L  7,  U  &&, 
comp.  i.  8,  1,  &C.,  i.  17,  ii.  23,  25.)  He  only 
desiied  that  logical  exercises,  the  study  of  books 
and  of  eloquence,  should  not  lead  persons  away 
from  that  of  which  they  were  merely  the  means, 
and  that  they  should  not  minister  to  pride,  haugh- 
tiness, and  avarice,  (i.  8.  6,  &c.,  29.  55,  ii.  4.  1 1, 
9.  17,  16.  34,  17.  34,  21.  20,  iii.  2.  23,  17.  28, 

24.  78.)  He  never  devotes  any  time  to  disquisi- 
tions which  do  not,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
contribute  towards  awakening,  animating,  and 
purifying  nian*s  monl  conduct,  (i.  17.  15,  29.  58, 
ii.  19.  10;  comp.  iv.  8. 24,  6.  24.) 

The  true  Cynic — and  he  is  the  same  as  the 
Stoic,  the  philosopher, — ^is  in  the  opinion  of  Epio- 
tetus  a  messenger  of  Zeus,  sent  to  men  to  deliver 
them  from  their  erroneous  notions  about  good  and 
evil,  and  about  happiness  and  unhappiness  (iii.  22. 
23),  and  to  lead  them  back  into  themselves,  (tft. 
39.)  For  this  purpose  he  requires  natural  grace- 
fulneis  and  acuteness  of  intellect  (•&.  90),  for  his 
words  are  to  produce  a  lively  impression. 

The  beginning  of  philosophy,  according  to  him, 
is  the  perception  of  one^s  own  weakness  and  of 
one*s  inability  to  do  that  which  is  needfuL  (iL  11. 
1;  comp.  iii.  23.  34,  ii.  17.  I.)  Along  with  this 
perception  we  become  aware  of  the  contest  which 
IS  going  on  among  men,  and  we  grow  anxious  to 
ascertain  the  cause  of  it,  and  consequently  to  dis- 
cover a  standard  by  which  we  may  give  our  deci- 
sion (ii.  11.  13,  &c) :  to  meditate  upon  this  and 
to  dweU  upon  it,  Ss  called  philosophizing.  (t5.  24; 
comp.  iii  10.  6.)  The  things  which  are  to  be 
measured  are  conceptions,  which  form  the  material ; 
the  wofk  which  is  to  be  constructed  out  of  them, 
is  their  just  and  natural  application,  and  a  con- 
trol over  them.  (iii.  22.  20,  23.  42.)  This  just 
dioice  of  conceptions  and  our  consent  to  or  decision 
in  their  fisvour  iwpoaip^tnt^  ov/icaTfidco-ff),  consti- 
tute the  nature  of  good.  (ii.  1.  4,  19.  32.)  Only 
that  which  is  subject  to  our  choice  or  decision  is 
Bood  or  evil ;  all  the  rest  is  neither  good  nor  evil ; 
It  concerns  us  not,  it  is  beyond  our  reach  (L  1 3.  9, 

25.  1 ,  it  5.  4 ) ;  it  is  something  external,  merely  a 
•object  for  our  choice  (i.  29.  1,  ii  16.  1,  19.  32, 
hr.  10.  26):  in  itself  it  is  indifferent,  but  its  appli- 
oation  is  not  indifferent  (ii.  5.  1,  6.  1),  and  iu  ap- 
plication is  either  consistent  with  or  contrary  to 
Batare.  (ii.  5.  24.)    The  choice,  and  consequently 
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oar  opinion  upon  it.  are  in  our  power  (i.  12.  37^  ; 
in  our  choice  we  are  free  f  i.  12.  9,  17.  28i,  19.  9) ; 
nothing  that  is  external  of  us,  not  even  Sieos,  can 
overcome  our  choice :  it  alone  can  control  itself. 
(L  29.  12,  il  ].  22,  iv.  1,  ii.  2.  3,  in.  3.  10,  L  1. 
23,  iv.  1 .  69.)  Our  choice,  however,  is  determined 
by  our  reason,  which  of  all  our  Cnculties  sees  and 
tests  itself  and  everything  else.  (i.  1.  4,  i.  20.) 
Reason  is  our  guide  {ri  iliytifjMt^iK6r)y  and  capable 
of  conquering  all  powers  which  are  not  subject  to 
freedom  (ii.  1.  39 ;  comp^  iii.  3) ;  it  is  the  govern- 
ing power  given  to  man  {r6  irvfuccor,  L  1.  7,   17. 


1); 


21);  hence  only  that  which  is  irrational  cannot  be 
endured  by  it.  (L  2.)  It  is  by  his  reason  alone  that 
man  is  distinguished  from  the  brute  (iL  9.  2,  iii. 
1.  25):  he  who  renounces  his  reason  and  allows 
himself  to  be  guided  by  external  things,  is  like  a 
man  who  has  forgotten  his  own  hu»  (i.  2.  14); 
and  he  who  desires  or  repudiates  that  which  is 
beyond  his  power,  is  not  free.  (i.  4.  19.) 

That  which  is  in  accordance  with  reason  coin- 
cides with  that  which  is  in  accordance  with  nature 
and  pleasing  to  God.  (i.  12.  9,  26.  2,  iii.  20.  13, 
ii.  10.  4,  L  12.  8.)  Our  resemblance  to  Ood  (i. 
12.  27),  or  our  reUtionship  to  the  Deity  (i.  9.  1, 
1 1 ),  and  the  coincidence  of  our  own  will  with  the 
will  of  God  (ii.  17.  22,  comp.  19.  26,  iii.  24.  95, 
iv.  1,  89.  103,  4.  39),  consist  in  our  acting  in  ac- 
cordance with  reason  and  in  freedom.  Through 
reason  our  souls  are  as  closely  connected  and  mixed 
up  with  the  Deity,  as  though  they  were  parts  of 
him  (i  14.  6,  ii.  8.  11,  13,  17.  33)  ;  for  mind, 
knowledge,  and  reason,  constitute  Uie  essence  of 
God,  and  are  identical  with  the  essence  of  good.  (ii.8. 
1,  &C.)  Let  us  therefore  invoke  God>  assistance  in 
our  strife  after  the  good  (ii.  18.  29,  comp.  L  6. 21), 
let  us  emulate  him  (ii  14.  13),  let  us  purify  that 
which  is  our  guide  within  us  (iii.  22.  19),  and  let 
us  be  pure  with  the  pure  within  us,  and  with  the 
Deity  1  (u.  18.  19.) 

The  prophet  within  us,  who  announces  to  us  the 
nature  of  good  and  evil  (ii  7.  2),  is  the  daemon, 
the  divine  part  of  every  one,  his  never-resting  and 
incorruptible  guardian,  (i  14.  12.)  He  manifests 
himself  in  our  opinions,  which  have  something 
common  with  one  another  and  are  agreeing  with 
one  another  (i  22. 1 );  for  they  are  the  things  which 
are  self-evident,  and  which  we  feel  obliged  to  carry 
into  action,  though  we  may  combat  them,  (ii  20. 
I.)  That  which  is  good  we  must  recognise  as 
such  a  thing :  wherever  it  appears,  it  draws  us  U>> 
wards  itself  and  it  is  impossible  to  reject  the  con- 
ception of  good.  (iii.  3.  4,  comp.  i  4. 1.)  The  opi- 
nions just  described  are  the  helps  which  nature  hsa 
given  to  every  one  for  discovering  that  which  it 
true.  (iv.  1.  51.)  Wherever  they  are  not  recog- 
nised, as  is  the  case  with  the  followers  of  the  New 
Academy,  our  mind  and  modesty  become  petrified, 
(i.  5.  3.)  To  investigate  this  criticism  of  what  is 
in  accordance  with  nature,  and  to  master  it 
in  its  application  to  individual  things,  is  tha 
object  of  aU  our  scientific  endeavours  (i  11.  15), 
and  ths  mastery  is  obtained  only  by  the  cultiva- 
tion of  our  mind  and  by  education.  (irai8«(a ;  i.  2. 
6,  22.  9,  ii  17.  7.)  The  pmctice  in  theory  is  the 
easier  part ;  the  application  in  life  is  the  more  dif- 
ficult one,  and  is  the  object  of  all  theory,  (i.  26.  S, 
29.  35.)  We  find  that  as  fifir  as  practical  appli> 
cation  is  concerned,  many  men  are  Epicureans  and 
effeminate  Peripatetics,  though  they  profess  tlM 
doctrines  of  the  Stoics  and  Cynics,  (ii.  i9.  20,  12. 
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I,  IS.  2e,  m.  26.  13,  W.  1.  138,  4.  14.  43,  6.  15.) 
U  wdcr  to  oihtam  a  mastery  in  the  application  of 
«ocal  pnacipfea  to  life,  a  continned  practice  is  re- 
fsiivd ;  baft  tida  practice  is  fint  and  chiefly  to  be 
directed  tawards  a  ooiitrol  of  our  conceptions,  and 
Ihcniyy  abo  of  oar  pa«iotts  and  desires,  which  are 
tbeoMdves  only  modes  of  coneeptiwi  (ii  18.  1,  &c^ 
2S,  IT.  10.  26),  and  as  such  tney  press  and  force 
a» ;  one  penoo  b^ng  more  onder  the  influence  of 
ikm  kind,  and  another  more  under  the  influence  of 
aHtker  kind ;  fiDf  vhich  reason  erery  one,  according 
t*  has  peraotta]  peculiarity,  must  oppose  to  them  a 

(L  25.  26,  il  16.  22.)     This 
itial  pcactice  must  be  accompa- 
ny a  second,  which  is  directed  towards  that 
I  (duty),  and  a  third.,  the  object 
if  wkacb  is  sarety,  truth,  and  certainty ;  but  the 
httKS  maat  not  pretend  to  supplant  die  former. 
(iiL  2.  6,  12.  12,  Ac.)     The  unerring  desire  after 
vbst  is  good,  the  absolute  aroidance  of  what  is 
Wd,  tbe  desire  ever  directed  towards  the  impro- 
priate, cHcfuny-weighed   resolutions,  and'  a  full 
sMsort  to  them,  are  the  nerres  of  the  philosopher, 
(i.  t.  29.)     Throogh  them   he  acquires  freedom 
independeace  of  everything  which  is 
to   bis  choice  (ir.  4.  39,  uL  22.  13), 
I  coafiding  sabmiision  he  leaTCs  the  manage- 
of  it  to  Proridence,  whose  unirenal  rule 
the  eye  of  an  unbiassed  and  grateful 
of  the  occurrences  in  the  world,    (i.  6.  9, 
1 12,  13,  14,  16,  .^0,  ii  14.  26,  iii.  17.)     In  this 
ire  confidence,  and  the  consciousness  of  its 
r,  in  order  to  be  able  to  preserre  imchanged 
of  mind  in  all  the  occurrences 
«f  hfe,  in  sorrow  and  in  want,  we  see  the  spirit  of 
the  Bodem,  and  we  nay  say,  ennobled  Porch  ;  the 
■Be  spirit  is  expressed  in  the  energy  and  purity 
«f  iu  sentiments,  and  in  the  giving  up  of  principles 
vhoM  harshness  and  untenablene&s  arose  from  the 
is^xibie  and  abstract  consistency  of  the  earlier 
Kordi. 

Epictetns  is  well  aware,  that  man,  as  such,  is  a 
amabrr  <d  the  great  cosmic  community  of  gods  and 
nen,  and  also  that  he  is  a  member  of  the  commu- 
aitie*  of  state  and  &roilv,  and  that  he  stands  to 
1  the  same  relation  a«  a  limb  to  the  whole 
body,  and  that  therefore  he  can  attain  his 
{■a  development  only  with  them.  Hi.  5.  26,  10.  3, 
ftc^  2L  19,  13.)  He  recognizes  the  necessity  of 
We  and  confidence  (iu  22.  4,  1 ),  and  he  demands 
tf  the  cynic,  that  is,  the  true  philosopher,  to  re- 
auid  family  life,  only  that  he  may 
with  all  his  powers  to  the  service  of 
the  deity,  and  to  the  duties  of  an  unlimited  phi- 
kathropT.  (iiL  22.  67.  &c)  It  is  true  that  with 
£^cteCQa,  too,  the  place  of  a  political  system  and  a 
ODasiderable  portion  of  ethics,  are  supplied  by  the 
ideal  of  a  philosopher, — but  how  could  a  living 
coascioaaness  of  the  nature  of  a  state  have  been 
f<inBed  in  his  time  and  in  his  circumstances  ?  In 
hu  eadeavoors  to  establish  in  himself  and  others  a 
■ofol  standard,  nnafFected  by  the  corruptions  of 
his  ace,  he  does  not  perceive  its  close  and  necessary 
caoaexiao  with  the  active  and  unchecked  scientific 
sad  artcsdc  efforts.  But  he  acknowledges  their 
Bocal  importance  more  than  his  predecessors,  and 
he  is  impreased  with  the  conviction,  that  the  indi- 
ridaal  most  live  for  the  whole,  idthough  he  is  not 
shie  to  determine  the  kouf  in  a  manner  productive 
•f  great  resulta.  Above  all  things,  however,  he 
^ve  op  the  proad  self- sufficiency  which  the  Stoic 
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philosopher  was  expected  to  shew  in  his  relation 
to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  world  and  of  man.     The 
maxim  su^er  and  abstain  (from  evil)  (Praam,  1 79 ; 
comp.  DitaeH,  iv.  8.25;    GelL  xvii.  19),   which 
he  followed  throughout  his  life,  was  based  with 
him  on  the  firm  belief  in  a  wise  and  benevolent 
government  of  Providence ;  and  in  this  respect  he 
approaches  the  Christian  doctrine  more  than  any 
of  the  earlier  Stoics,  though  there  is  not  a  trace  in 
the  Epictetea  to  shew  that  he  was  acquainted  with 
Christianity,  and  still  less,  that  he  had  adopted 
Christianity,  either  in  nart  or  entirely.  (Chr.  Ciclius, 
De  jiwtp(r6'<pois  el  dai^ts  Epicteti  Dissertat.  Lip- 
siae,  1711 — 16;  comp.  Brucker  in  Temp.  Helvct, 
iii.  2.  p.  260.)  [Ch.  A.  B.] 

EPICTE'TUS  (•Eir(imyToO»  «  physician  men- 
tioned  by  Symmachus  {Epist,  x.  47),  who  attained 
to  the  title  and  dignity  of  Archiater  in  the  time  of 
Theodosius  the  Grejit,  a.  d.  379-395.  [W.A.G.] 

EPICU'RIUS  {'EwiKovpios),  the  helper,  a  sur- 
name of  Apollo,  under  which  he  was  worshipped 
at  Bassae  in  Arcadia.  Every  year  a  wild  boar 
was  sacrificed  to  him  in  his  temple  on  mount  Ly- 
caeus.  He  had  received  this  surname  because  be 
had  at  one  time  delivered  the  country  from  a  pes- 
tilence.    (Paus.  viii.  38.  §  6,  41.  §  5.)     [L.  S.] 

EPICU'RUS  (*EiriKovpos),  a  celebrated  Greek 
philosopher  and  the  founder  of  a  philosophical 
school  called  after  him  the  Epicurean.  He  was  a 
son  of  Neocles  and  Charestrata,  and  belonged  to 
the  Attic  demos  of  Gargettus,  whence  he  is  some- 
times simply  called  the  Gargettian.  (Cic.  adFam.  xv. 
16.)  He  was  bom,  however,  in  the  island  of  Samos, 
in  B.  c.  342,  for  his  father  was  one  of  the  Athenian 
cleruchi,  who  went  to  Samos  and  received  lands 
there.  Epicurus  spent  the  first  eighteen  years  of 
his  life  at  Samos,  and  then  rep<iired  to  Athens,  in 
B.  c.  323,  where  Xenocrates  was  then  at  the  head 
of  the  academy,  by  whom  Epicurus  is  snid  to  have 
been  instructed,  though  Epicurus  himself  denied 
it.  (I>iog.  Laert.  x.  13  ;  Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  i.  26.) 
He  did  not,  however,  stay  at  Athens  long,  for  after 
the  outbreaJc  of  the  I.<araian  war  he  went  to  Colo- 
phon, where  his  father  was  then  residing,  and  en- 
gaged in  teaching.  Epicurus  followed  the  example 
of  his  &ther :  he  collected  pupils  and  is  said  to 
have  instructed  them  in  grammar,  until  gradually 
his  attention  was  drawn  towards  philosophy. 
Epicurus  himself  asserted  that  he  had  entered  upon 
his  philosophical  studies  at  the  early  age  of  four- 
teen, while  according  to  others  it  was  not  till  five 
or  six  years  later.  Some  said  that  he  was  led  to 
the  study  of  philosophy  by  his  contempt  of  the 
rhetoricians  and  grammarians  who  were  unable  to 
explain  to  him  the  passage  in  Hesiod  about  Chaos ; 
and  others  said  that  the  first  impulse  was  given  to 
him  by  the  works  of  Democritus,  which  fell  into  his 
hands  by  accident.  It  is  at  any  rate  undeniable 
that  the  atomistic  doctrines  of  Democritus  exer- 
cised a  very  great  influence  upon  Epicurus,  though 
he  asserted  that  he  was  perfectly  independent  of 
all  the  philosophical  schools  of  the  time,  and  en- 
deavoured to  solve  the  great  problems  of  life  by 
independent  thought  and  investigation.  From 
Colophon  Epicurus  went  to  Mytilene  and  Lamp- 
sacus,  in  which  places  he  was  engaged  for  five  years 
in  teaching  philosophy.  In  u.  c.  30t),  when  he 
had  attained  the  age  of  35,  he  again  went  to 
Athens.  He  there  purchased  for  eighty  minae  a 
garden — the  famous  Kn^ot  'EiriKoypoi/ — which  ap- 
parently was  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  m 
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which  he  established  his  philosophical  school.  Sur- 
ronnded  by  numerous  friends  and  pupils  and  by  his 
three  brothers,  Neocles,  Charidemus,  and  Aristobu- 
lus,  who  likewise  devoted  themselTes  to  the  study 
of  philosophy,  Epicurus  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
life  in  his  garden  at  Athene  His  mode  of  liying 
was  simple,  temperate,  and  cheerful,  and  the  asper- 
sions of  comic  poets  and  of  later  philosophers  who 
were  opposed  to  his  philosophy  and  describe  him  as 
a  person  devoted  to  sensual  pleasures,  do  not  seem 
entitled  to  the  least  credit,  although  they  have  suc- 
ceeded in  rendering  his  name  proverbiid  with  pos- 
terity for  a  sensualist  or  debauchee.  The  accounts 
of  his  connexion  with  Leontium,  Momiarinm,  and 
other  well  known  hetaerae  of  the  time,  perhaps  be- 
long to  the  same  kind  of  slander  and  calumny  in 
which  his  enemies  indulged.  The  life  in  Diogenes 
Laertius  affords  abundant  proof  that  Epicurus  was 
a  man  of  simple,  pure,  and  temperate  habits,  a 
kind-hearted  friend,  and  even  a  patriotic  citizen. 
He  kept  aloof  from  the  political  parties  of  the 
time,  and  took  no  part  in  public  affairs.  His 
maxim  was  A((0c  /Stwcras,  which  was  partly  the 
result  of  his  peculiar  philosophy,  and  partly  of  the 
political  condition  of  Athens,  which  drove  men  to 
seek  in  themselves  happiness  and  consolation  for 
the  loss  of  political  freedom.  During  the  latter 
period  of  his  life  Epicurus  was  afflicted  with  severe 
sufferings,  and  for  many  years  he  was  unable  to 
walk.  In  the  end  his  sufferings  were  increased 
by  the  formation  of  a  stone  in  his  bladder,  which 
t(*rminated  &tally  after  a  severe  illness  of  a  fort- 
night. He  bore  his  sufferings  with  a  truly  philo- 
sophical patience,  cheerfulness,  and  courage,  and 
died  at  the  age  of  72,  in  Olymp.  127. 2,  or  b.  c.  270. 
His  will,  which  is  preserved  in  Diogenes  Laertius 
(x.  16,  &c),  shews  the  same  mildness  of  character 
and  the  same  kind  disposition  and  attachment  to 
his  friends,  which  he  had  manifested  throughout 
life.  Among  his  many  pupils  Epicurus  himself 
gave  the  preference  to  Metrodorus  of  Lampsacns, 
whom  he  used  to  call  the  philosopher,  and  whom  he 
would  have  appointed  to  succeed  him  (Diqg. 
Laert.  x.  22,  &c)  ;  but  Metrodorus  died  seven 
years  before  his  master,  and  in  his  will  Epicurus 
appointed  Hermarchus  of  Mytilene  his  successor 
in  the  management  of  his  school  at  Athens. 
Apollodorus,  the  Epicurean,  wrote  a  life  of  Epicn- 
rus,  of  which  Diogenes  made  great  use  in  his  ac- 
count of  Epicurus,  but  this  is  now  lost,  and  our 
principal  source  of  infonnation  respecting  Epicurus 
is  the  tenth  book  of  Diogenes  Laertius,  who  how- 
ever, as  usual,  only  puts  together  what  he  finds  in 
others  ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  furnishes  us  some 
very  important  documents,  such  as  his  will,  four 
letters  and  the  Kvpiai  S^oi,  of  which  we  shall 
speak  below.  With  the  account  of  Di(>gcnes 
we  have  to  compare  the  philosophical  poem  of  Lu- 
cretius, and  the  remarks  and  criticisms  which  are 
scattered  in  the  works  of  later  Greek  and  Roman 
writers,  neariy  all  of  whom,  however,  wrote  in  a 
hostile  spirit  about  Epicurus  and  his  philosophy 
and  roust  therefore  be  used  with  great  caution. 
Among  them  we  must  mention  Cicero  in  his  philo- 
sophi<»l  treatises,  especially  the  De  Finibus, 
and  the  De  Nutura  Deorum ;  Seneca  in  his 
letter  to  Lucilius,  and  some  treatises  of  Plutarch  in 
his  so-called  Moralia. 

Epicurus  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  most 
prolific  of  all  the  ancient  Greek  writers.  Diogenes 
Luertiua  (x.  26),  who  calls  him  iroAuyfMi^raTOf, 
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states  that  he  wrote  about  300  volumes  (icAKu^poty, 
His  works,  however,  are  said  to  have  been  full  ojf  re- 
petitions and  quotations  of  authorities.  A  list  of  the 
best  of  his  works  is  giv^i  by  Diogenes  (z.  27,  &c), 
and  among  them  we  may  mention  the  IIcp)  ^vcttts 
in  37  books,  Tltpi  dr6fiuy  xai  ircvov,  ^Eirirofti)  rciy 
irp6s  ^>v<Tuco6s,  Tlp6i  ro^s  Mryapuco^s  BuaropUiL, 
Kvpiat  8<^{ai,  Utpl  r^Aovf ,  TltfH  Kpeniplov  ^  Koytiv, 
Xa^iiiirifios  ^  wtpH  dtv¥y  Utpi  filuv  in  three  books, 
Ilfpl  rijf  iv  r^  dtrSfm  ywrUu,  TltpH  tt/MptUpfis^ 
Utpl  ctSoJAMf,  IIcpl  8ticatooiiyyi|f  fccd  riiy  AWtfp 
dpsrwy,  and  'Es-urroAo/.  Of  his  epistles  four  are 
preserved  in  Diogenes,  (z.  22,  35,  &c,  84,  &c., 
122,  &c.)  The  first  is  very  brief  and  was  ad- 
dressed by  Epicurus  just  before  his  death  to  Ido- 
meneus.  The  three  others  are  of  fiir  greater  im- 
portance :  the  first  of  them  is  addressed  to  one 
Herodotus,  and  contains  an  outline  of  the  Canon  and 
the  Physica ;  the  second, addressed  to  Pythocles,  con- 
tains his  theory  about  meteors,  and  the  third,  which 
is  addressed  to  Menoeceus,  gives  a  concise  view  of 
his  ethics,  so  that  these  three  Epistles,  the  genuine- 
ness of  which  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  furnish  us 
an  outline  of  his  whole  philosophical  system.  An 
abridgement  of  them  is  preserved  in  Eudocia, 
p.  173,  &c.  They  were  edited  separately  by 
Numbeiger  in  his  edition  of  the  tenth  book  of 
Diogenes  Laertius,  Niimberg.,  1791,  8vo.  The 
letters,  to  Herodotus  and  Pythodes  were  edited 
separately  by  J.  0.  Schneider  under  the  title  of 
Epicuri  Pi^sica  et  Meieorologica  duabm  Eput- 
toiis  comprehenaa^  Leipsig,  1813,  8vo.  These 
letters,  together  with  the  above  mentioned  Ki^^oi 
8o{ai,  that  is,  forty- four  propositions  containing  the 
substance  of  the  ethical  philosophy  of  Epicurus, 
which  are  likewise  preserved  in  Diogenes,  must  be 
our  principal  guides  in  examining  and  judging  of 
the  Epicurean  philosophy.  All  the  other  works  of 
Epicurus  have  perished,  with  the  exception  of  a 
considerable  number  of  fragments.  Some  parts  of 
the  above-mentioned  work,  Ilfpl  <p^H»t,  espe- 
cially of  the  second  and  eleventh  books,  which 
treat  of  the  ffSwAo,  have  been  found  among  the 
rolls  at  Herculaneum,  and  are  published  in  C. 
Corsini^s  Volumin,  Herculan.  voL  ii.  Naples,  1 809, 
from  which  they  were  reprinted  separately  by 
J.  C.  Orelli,  Leipzig,  1818,  8vo.  Some  fragments 
of  the  tentli  book  of  the  same  work  have  been 
edited  by  J.  Th.  Kreissig  in  his  Qfmmetd.  de 
SallMsi.  Hutor.  Fragm,  p.  237,  &c.  If  we  may 
judge  of  the  style  of  Epicurus  from  these  few 
remains,  it  must  be  owned  that  it  is  clear  and 
animated,  though  it  is  not  distinguished  for  any 
other  peculiar  merits. 

With  regard  to  the  philosophical  system  of  Epi- 
curus, there  is  scarcely  a  philosopher  in  all  antiquity 
who  boasted  so  much  as  Epicurus  of  being  inde- 
pendent of  all  his  predecessors,  and  those  who 
were  believed  to  have  been  his  teachers  were 
treated  by  him  with  scorn  and  bitter  hostility. 
He  prided  himself  upon  being  an  oi>ro8^8a<rrof, 
but  even  a  superficial  glance  at  his  philosc^hy 
shews  that  he  was  not  a  little  indebted  to  the 
Cyrenaics  on  the  one  hand  and  to  Democritus 
on  the  other.  As  far  as  the  ethical  part  of  his  phi- 
losophy is  concerned  thus  much  may  be  admitted, 
that,  like  other  systems  of  the  time,  it  arose  from 
the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  the  Grei^ 
states  were  placed.  Tli  inking  men  were  led  to 
seek  within  them  that  which  they  could  not  find 
without.     Political  freedom  had  to  a  great  extent 
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and  pluloMphcn  endeaToared  to  ettab- 
ImIi  an  iatenal  finBedom  baaed  upon  ethical  princi- 
ples aad  to  — intain  it  m  ipite  of  oatward  oppree- 
tlian  to  aeaire  it  aninit  inan^s  own 
erii  pwpendtiefc     Perfect  independ- 
•eif  leiiaace,  and    contentment,   therefore, 
wydiid  aa  the  highest  good  and  a«  the 
yKtiri  which  alone  ooold  make  men  happy,  and 
■•  kaaaa  happineae  waa  with  Epicnnu  the  ultimate 
Old  of  aD  philooophy,  it  wm  neceaaarj  for  him  to 
■ake  ethke  the  moet  tiegntial  part,  and  a«  it  were 
the  ecDtre  of  hit  wh<4e  phikMOfMiy.     He  had  little 
tattem  fat  logic  aad  diuectict,  hot  a«  he  could  not 
■liagedKr  do  withoat  them,  he  prefixed  to   his 
«thies  a  caaoo,  or  an  introduction  to  ascertain  the 
uifctiaM  whidi  was  to  guide  him  in  his  search 
tfkr  tnrth  aad  in  diitingaishing  good  finom  eviL 
His  criteria  thfwurivea  were  derived  firom  sensuous 
MvepdoB  eoosbiDed  with  thought  and  reflection. 
We  obtain  onr  knowledge  and  form  our  concep* 
time  ti  tkiiMB,  according  to  him,  through  ffSwAo, 
i  e.  iaHgea  of  things  which  are  reflected  from  them, 
sad  paas  thiovgh  our  senses  into  our  minds.    Such 
a  tkearj  ia  deimetiTe  of  all  absolute  truth,  and  a 

impreasion  vpon  our  senses  or 
I  aabsdtnted  for  it.  His  ethical  theory 
■pon  the  dogma  of  the  Cyrenaics,  that 
oBititates  the  highest    happiness,    and 

CMMe^oently  be  the  aid  of  all  human  exer- 
however,  dereloped  and  ennobled 
in  a  manner  which  constitutes  the 
ffcabantj  and  real  mmt  of  his  philosophy,  and 
which  famed  for  him  so  many  friends  and  admirers 
both  IB  aataquity  and  in  modem  times.  Pleasure 
with  him  was  not  a  mere  momentary  and  transitory 
wnsiTion,  bat  he  oonoeiTed  it  as  something  lasting 
sad  isBperishable,  consisting  in  pure  and  noble 
mental  enjoyiaents,  that  is,  in  drofo^/aanddiroWa, 
•r  the  freedom  from  pain  and  from  all  influences 
vhjch  distarb  the  peace  of  our  mind,  and  thereby 
which  is  the  result  of  it  The 
according  to  biro,  consisted  in  this 

of  mind ;  and  the  grent  problem  of  his  ethics, 
therefore,  was  to  shew  how  it  was  to  be  attained, 
sad  ethics  was  not  only  the  principal  branch  of 
ptiLlnaophy,  but  philosophy  itself,  and  the  value 
and  importanoe  of  all  other  kinds  of  knowledge 
were  estimated  by  the  proportion  in  which  they 
ooatribnted  towaitb  that  great  object  of  human 
hfo,  or  in  which  they  were  connected  with  ethics. 
His  peace  of  mind  wu  based  upon  ^p6ini<riSy  which 
he  described  as  the  beginning  of  everything  good, 
as  the  or%in  of  all  virtues,  and  which  he  himself 
therefoce  occaaioDally  treated  as  the  highest  good 
itaril 

In  the  physical  part  of  his  philosophy,  he  fol- 
Vrvwrd  the  atomistic  doctrines  of  Democritus  and 
LhacoTML  His  views  are  well  known  frxnn  Lucre- 
turn's  poem  De  Rerum  Natura,  It  would, 
h;'veTer,  appear  that  sometimes  he  misunderstood 
the  views  of  his  predecessors,  and  distorted  them 
br  tntrodacing  things  which  were  quite  foreign  to 
th«^a  ;  sometimes  he  appears  even  in  contradiction 
with  hinadl  The  dd&riencies  are  roost  striking 
in  his  views  concerning  the  gods,  which  drew  upon 
hiia  the  charge  of  atheism.  His  gods,  like  every- 
thing else,  consisted  of  atoms,  and  our  notions  of 
them  are  based  open  the  eOwAa  which  are  reflected 
from  them  and  pass  into  our  minds.  They  were 
sod  always  had  been  in  the  enjoyment  of  perfect 
happiness,  which  had  not  boeu  disturbed  by  the 
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Uborious  business  of  creating  the  world ;  and  as 
the  government  of  the  world  would  interfere  with 
their  happiness,  he  conceived  the  gods  as  exercising 
no  influence  whatever  upon  the  world  or  man. 

The  number  of  pupils  of  Epicurus  who  propa- 
gated his  doctrines,  was  extremely  great ;  but  nis 
philosophy  received    no  further  development  at 
their  lumds,  except  perhaps   that  in  subsequent 
times  his  lofty  notion  of  pleasure  and  happiness 
was  reduced  to  that  of  material  and  sensual  plea- 
sure. His  immediate  disciples  adopted  and  followed 
his  doctrines  with  the  most  scrupulous  conscien- 
tiousness :  they  were  attached  and  devoted  to  their 
master  in  a  manner  which  has  rarely  been  equalled 
either  in  ancient  or  modem  times :  their  esteem, 
love,  and  veneration  for  him  almost  bordered  upon 
worship;  they  are  said  to  have  committed   his 
works  to  memory ;  they  had  his  portrait  engraved 
upon  rings  and  drinking  vessels,  and  celebrated 
his  birthday  every  year.     Athens  honoured  him 
with  bronze  statues.     But  notwithstanding  the 
extraordinary  devotion  of  his  pupils  and  friends, 
whose  number,  says  Diogenes,  exceeded  that  of 
the  population  of  whole  towns,  there  is  no  philoso- 
pher in  antiquity  who  has  been  so  riolently  at- 
tacked, and  whose  ethical  doctrines  have  been  so 
much  mistaken  and  misunderstood,  as  Epicurus. 
The  cause  of  this  singular  phaenomenon  was  partly 
a  superficial  knowledge  of  his  philosophy,  of  which 
Cicero,  for  example,  is  guilty  to  a  very  great  extent, 
and  partly  also  the  conduct  of  men  who  called 
themselves  Epicureans,  and,  taking  advantage  of 
the  focility  with  which  his  ethical  theory  was  made 
the  handmaid  of  a  sensual  and  debauched  life,  gave 
themselves  up  to  the  enjoyment  of  sensual  plea- 
sures.    At  Home,  and  during  the  time  of  Roman 
ascendancy  in  the  ancient  world,  the  philosophy  of 
Epicurus  never  took  any  firm  root ;  and  it  is  then 
and  there  that,  owing  to  the  paramount  influence 
of  the  Stoic  philosophy,    we  meet  with  the  bit- 
terest   antagonists    of    Epicurus.      The   disputes 
for  and  against  his  philosophy,  however,  are  not 
confined  to  antiquity;  they  were  renewed  at  the 
time  of  the  revival  of  letters,  and  are  continued  to 
the   present   day.      The   number  of  works   that 
have  been  written  upon  Epicuras  and  his  philoso- 
phy is  prodigious   (Fabric.    BUd,  Graec    vol.  iii. 
p.  584,  &c);  we  pass  over  the  many  histories  of 
Greek   philosophy,  and   mention    only   the  most 
important  works  of  which  Epicurus  is  the  special 
subject.     Peter  Qassendi,  de  Vila  et  Moribus  Ept- 
curt   commentarius   librit   octo   oonstans,,    Lugdun. 
1647,  and    Hag.  Comit.    1656,   4to. ;    Gassendi, 
Sjfntoffma  PkUoaophiae  Epicuri,  Hag.  Comit.  1659, 
4to.,  London,   1668,  12mo.,   Amsterdam,   1684; 
J.  Rondel,  La  Vie  cTEptcurej  Paris,  1679,  12mo., 
La  Haye,  1686,  12mo.;  a  Latin  translation  of  this 
work  appeared  at  Amsterdam,  1693,  12mo.,  and 
an  English  one  by  Digby,   London,  1712,  8vo. ; 
Batteux,  La  Morale  (TEpicure^  Paris,  1758,  8vo. ; 
Breroer,  Vertuch  einer  Apdogie  de$  Epicur^  Berlin, 
1776,  8vo. ;    Wamekros,  Apologie  und  LAen  Epi- 
emrs^  Greifswald,  1795,  8vo.;  and  especially  Stein- 
hart  in  Ersch  u.  Oruber^  AUgem,  Encj/olop,  voL  xxxv. 
p.  459,  &c. 

Diogenes  Laertius  (x.  26)  roentions  three  other 
persons  of  the  name  of  Epicuras,  and  Menage  on 
that  passage  points  out  three  more ;  but  all  of 
them  are  persons  conceming  whom  nothing  is 
known.  [L.  S.] 

EPICY'DES  CEiriaiJatjs).     1.  A  Syracusan  by 
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origin,  but  born  and  educated  at  Carthage,  and  the 
•on  of  a  Carthaginian  mother,  his  grand&ther 
having  been  banished  by  Agathoclei,  and  having 
settled  at  Carthage.  (Polyb.  viL  2  ;  Li  v.  xxiv.  6.) 
He  served,  together  with  his  elder  brother  Hippo- 
crates, with  much  distinction  in  the  army  of 
Hannibal,  both  in  Spain  and  Italy;  and  when, 
after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  Hieronymus  of  Syracuse 
sent  to  make  overtures  to  Hannibal,  that  general 
selected  the  two  brothers  as  his  envoys  to  Syracuse, 
lliey  «>on  gained  over  the  wavering  mind  of  the 
young  king,  and  induced  him  to  desert  the  Roman 
alliance.  (Polyb.  viL  2 — 6;  Liv.  xxiv.  6 — 7.) 
But  the  murder  of  Hieronymus  shortly  after,  and 
the  revolution  that  ensued  at  Syracuse,  for  a  time 
deranged  their  plans:  they  at  first  demanded 
merely  a  safe-conduct  to  return  to  Hannibal,  but 
soon  found  that  they  could  do  more  good  by  their 
intrigues  at  Syracuse,  where  they  even  succeeded 
in  procuring  their  election  as  generals,  in  the  place 
of  Andninodorus  and  Themistus.  But  the  Romas 
party  again  obtained  the  upper  hand ;  and  Hippo- 
crates having  been  sent  with  a  force  to  Leontini, 
Epicydes  joined  him  there,  and  they  set  at  defiance 
the  Syrocusan  government  Leontini  was,  indeed, 
quickly  reduced  by  Marcellus,  but  his  cruelties 
^ere  alienated  the  Syracusans,  and  still  more  the 
foreign  mercenaries  in  their  service  ;  a  disposition 
of  which  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes  (who  had  made 
their  escape  to  Erbessus)  ably  availed  themselves, 
induced  the  troops  sent  against  them  to  mutiny, 
and  returned  at  their  head  to  Syracuse,  of  which 
they  made  themselves  masters  with  little  difficulty, 
B.  c.  214.  (Liv.  xxiv.  21 — 32.)  Marcellus  im- 
mediately proceeded  to  besiege  Syraaise,  the 
defence  of  which  was  conducted  with  ability  and 
vigour  by  the  two  brothers,  who  had  been  again 
appointed  generals*  When  the  Roman  commander 
found  himKelf  obliged  to  turn  the  siege  into  a 
blockade,  Epicydes  continued  to  hold  the  city 
itself,  while  Hippocrates  conducted  the  operaticms 
in  other  parts  of  Sicily.  The  former  was,  however, 
unable  to  prevent  the  surprise  of  the  Epipolae, 
which  were  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  Marcellus  ; 
but  he  still  exerted  his  utmost  efifbrts  against  the 
Romans,  and  co-operated  zealously  with  the  anny 
from  without  under  Himilco  and  Hippocrates. 
After  the  defeat  of  the  latter  he  went  in  person  to 
meet  Bomilcar,  who  was  advancing  with  a  Cartha- 
ginian fleet  to  the  relief  of  the  city,  and  hasten  his 
arrival  ;  but,  after  the  retreat  of  Bomilcar,  he 
seems  to  have  regarded  the  &11  of  Syracuse  as  in- 
evitable, and  withdrew  to  Agrigentum.  (Liv. 
xxiv.  33—39,  XXV.  23 — 27.)  Here  he  appears  to 
have  remained  and  co-operated  with  the  Numidian 
Mutines,  until  the  capture  of  Agrigentum  (a.  c. 
210)  obliged  him  to  fly  with  Hanno  to  Carthage, 
after  which  his  name  is  not  again  mentioned. 
(Liv.  xxvi.  40.) 

2.  A  Syracusan,  sumamed  Sindon,  one  of  the 
lieutenants  of  the  preceding,  who  were  left  by  him 
in  command  of  Syracuse  when  he  retired  to  Agri- 
gentum :  he  was  put  to  death  by  the  Roman 
party,  together  with  his  colleagues.  (Liv.  xxv. 
28.) 

3.  Of  Olynthus,  a  general  under  Ophelias  of 
Cyrene,  who  took  Thimbron  prisoner  at  Tench ira. 
(Arr.  ap.  Phot.  p.  70,  a.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

EPIDAURUS  (*Eir(3avpof),  the  mythical  foun- 
der of  Epidaurus,  a  son  of  Argos  and  Evadne,  but 
according  to  Argive  legends  a  son  of  Pelops,  and 
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accfnrding  to  those  of  Elis  a  son  of  Apollo,  f  Apol> 
lod.  ii.  1.  $  2 ;  Pans.  ii.  26.  $  3.)  [L.  S.] 

EPI'DIUS,  a  Latin  rhetorician  who  taught  the 
art  of  oratory  towards  the  close  of  the  republic, 
numbering  M.  Antonius  and  Octavianus  among 
his  scholars.  His  skill,  however,  was  not  sufficient 
to  save  him  from  a  conviction  Cor  malicious  accu- 
sation (eafumnia).  We  are  told  that  he  claimed 
descent  from  Epidius  Nundonus  (the  name  is  pro- 
bably corrupt),  a  rural  deity,  who  appears  to*  have 
been  worshipped  upon  the  banks  of  the  Samus. 
(Sueton.  dt  Oar,  Rbei.  4.)  [W.  R.] 

C.  EPI'DIUS  MARULLUS.  [Mvirullus.] 

EPIDO'TES  f  Eir*8«rnjr),  a  divinity  who  waa 
worshipped  at  Lacedaemon,  and  averted  the  anger 
of  Zeus  Hieesius  for  the  crime  committed  by  Pau- 
sanias.  (Pans.  iii.  17.  $  B.)  Epidotes,  which 
means  the  **"  liberal  giver,**  occurs  also  as  a  sur- 
name of  other  divinities,  such  as  Zens  at  Mantineia 
and  Sparta  ( Pans.  viiL  9.  $  1 ;  Hesych.  s.  v.),  of 
the  god  of  sleep  at  Sicyon,  who  had  a  statue  in 
the  temple  of  Asclepius  there,  which  represented 
him  in  the  act  of  sending  a  lion  to  sleep  (Pans.  iL 
10.  §  3),  and  lastly  of  the  beneficent  gods,  U> 
whom  Antoninus  built  a  sanctuary  at  Epidaurus. 
(Pans.  ii.  27.  §7.)  [L.  S.] 

EPl'OENES  (*Eirf7^n}f),  son  of  Antiphon,  of 
the  demus  of  Cephisia,  is  mentioned  by  Plato 
among  the  disciples  of  Socrates  who  were  with 
him  in  his  last  moments.  Xenophon  representa 
Socrates  as  remonstrating  with  him  on  his  neglect 
of  the  bodily  exercises  requisite  for  health  and 
strength.  (Plat  Apol.  p.  33,  Fluted,  p.  5d  ;  Xeit, 
Mem.  iii.  12.)  [E-  E.] 

EPI'GENES  ('Eir»7^M)r).  1.  An  Athenian 
poet  of  the  middle  comedy.  Pollux  indeed  (vii. 
29)  speaks  of  him  as  v4o»w  rit  kvixikvv^  but  the 
terms  ^middle**  and  ^new,**  as  Clinton  remarics  (F. 
H.  vol.  ii.  p.  xlix.),  are  not  always  very  carefully 
applied.  (See  Arist  EUh.  Nic.  iv.  8.  §  6.)  Epigenea 
himself,  in  a  fragment  of  his  play  called  Mrn/jMTUtp 
{ap.  Ath.  xi.  p.  472,  f.)  speaks  (^  Pixodams* 
prince  of  Caria,  as  **the  king^s  son**;  and  from 
this  Meineke  argues  {Hist,  Crit.  Com.  Ghkc  p. 
354),  that  the  comedy  in  question  must  have  been 
written  while  Hecatomnus,  the  fiither  of  Pixodar 
rus^  was  yet  alive,  and  perhaps  about  B.C.  380. 
We  find  besides  in  Athenaeus  (ix.  p.  409,  d.),  that 
there  was  a  doubt  among  the  ancients  whether  the 
play  called  ^Apryvplov  tupayifffiis  should  be  assigned 
to  Epigenes  or  Antiphanes.  These  poets  therefore 
must  have  been  contemporaries.  [See  vol  i.  p.  2U4, 
b.]  The  fragments  of  the  comedies  of  Epigenea 
have  been  collected  by  Meineke  (voL  iiL  p.  537  ; 
comp.  Poll.  viL  29  ;  Ath.  iiL  p.  75,  c.,  ix.  p.  384, 
a^  xi.  pp.  469,  c,  474,  a.,  480,  a.,  486,  c,  502,  e.). 

2.  Of  Sicyon,  who  has  been  confounded  by 
some  with  his  namesake  the  comic  poet,  is  men- 
tioned by  Suidas  (s.  v.  Biawis)  as  the  most  ancient 
writer  of  tragedy.  By  the  word  **  tragedy**  here 
we  can  imderstand  only  the  old  dithyramhic  and 
satyrical  rpay^ia^  into  which  it  is  possible  that 
Epigenes  may  have  been  the  first  to  introduce 
other  subjects  than  the  original  one  of  the  fortunes 
of  Dionysus,  if  at  least  we  may  trust  the  account 
which  we  find  in  Apostolius,  Pbotius,  and  Suidas, 
of  the  origin  of  the  proverb  o4Biy  wpdt  t6v  Ai^ 
vwrw.  This  would  clearly  be  one  of  the  earliest 
stepa  in  the  gradual  transformation  of  the  old 
dithyramhic  performance  into  the  dramatic  tragedy 
of  later  times,  and  may  tend  to  juftify  the  ttala* 
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the  inTention  of  tragedy  to 
We  do  not  know  the  period  at 
flttorubed,  and  the  point  was  a 
ioQbtfal  oae  in  the  time  of  Snidas,  who  aays  («.  v. 
B^wwit)  that,  aceofding  to  tome,  he  was  the  16th 
befow  Tbcsfia,  while,  according  to  others,  he 
alaneC  iiaiw  diately  {ttvceded  hiin.  (See  MuUer, 
Dor.  it.  7.  §  8  ;  Meineke,  HisL  CriL  Com.  Graec 
PL  3S4;  Arist.  PoSL  3;  Fabric  BibL  Graec  toL 
BL  pp.  160,  303,  ToL  iv.  p.  10  ;  DicL  (/  AnU  p. 
>8Q.a.)  [E.E.] 

EPI  GENES  (*Ewr)4ntf)  of  Bycantinm  is  sup- 
to  haTe  lired  about  the  time  of  Augustiis  by 
and  seTeial  centuries  earlier  by  others  ;  no- 
thi^  in  fiKt,  is  known  of  his  date,  except  what 
■aj  be  infened  from  the  slight  mention  of  him 
bj  Seaeca,  Pliny,  and  Cenaorinus.  AcoMding  to 
Smica  (AoC  Qaoeal  riL  30.),  Epigenes  professed 
ts  hare  atndied  in  Chaldea,  finom  whence  he 
brmght,  among  other  things,  the  notions  of  the 
OiaHfTis  on  eonets,  in  his  account  of  which  he 
is  hdd  to  diflier  mndi  from  Apollonius  Myndios 
[see  his  fife],  though  it  is  not,  we  think,  difficult  to 
RcoDcilc  the  two.  Pliny  (^.A^.Tii.56)  hasapas- 
ssfr  about  Epigenea,  which  states  that  he  asserts 
tike  Chaldeans  to  hare  had  observations  recorded  on 
kick  {eottiUbm  lateradis)  for  720  {?)  years,  and 
that  Beroms  and  Critodemus  say  420  (?)  years. 
Bat  among  the  various  readings  are  found  720 
*^^Tif  and  420  tkomtcumi^  which  seem  to  be  the 
Cnie*  onea,  for  on  them  Pliny  goes  on  to  remark 
*  Ex  i|QO  appazet  adermtu  litterarum  usus.**  Fa- 
brioos  and  Bayle  (Diet,  art  Babylon)  adopt  the 
kzger  readings,  and  also  Bailly,  who  takes  them 
lo  mean  days.  Pliny  may  perhaps  seem  to  say 
tiiat  Epigenes  is  the  hrst  author  of  note  who  made 
any  snch  assertion  about  the  Chaldeans :  **  Epi- 
graes  .  .  .  docet  gravis  anctor  imprimis ;  '*''  and  thus 
icter{»eted,  he  is  made  to  mean  that  Epigenes  was 
oider  than  Berosus,  and  therefore  than  Alexander 
the  Grent.  Wcidler  adopts  this  conclusion  on  dif- 
ierent  and  rather  hypothetical  grounds. 

lA.  De  M.] 

EPI  GENIUS,  cemes  et  magister  memoriae, 
«ne  of  the  commission  of  sixteen,  appointed  by 
Theodoatos  in  A.D.  435,  to  compile  the  Theodosian 
Code,  and  one  of  the  eight  who  actually  signalized 
theassdves  in  its  composition.  [Diodorub,  voL  i. 
fL  1018.]  [J.  T.  G.] 

EPPGONI  CEwiyoroi\  that  is,  the  heirs  or 
deacendantSw  By  this  name  ancient  mythology 
VBderstaads  the  sons  of  the  seven  heroes  who  had 
■adertaken  an  expedition  against  Thebes,  and  had 
perished  there.  [Adrastus.]  Ten  years  after 
that  catastrophe,  the  descendants  of  the  seven 
heroes  went  against  Thebes  to  avenge  their  fathers, 
and  this  war  is  called  the  war  ef  the  Epigoni. 
According  to  some  traditions,  this  war  was  under- 
taken at  the  request  of  Adrastns,  the  ouly  survivcr 
of  the  seven  heroes.  The  names  of  the  Epigoni 
sn-  not  the  same  in  all  accounts  (Apollod.  iii.  7. 
J  2,  &e. ;  Diod.  iv.  66  ;  Pans.  x.  10.  §  2;  Hygin. 
Fith.  71);  bat  the  common  lists  contain  Alcmaeon, 
Ae){Bkss,  Diomedes,  Promachus,  Sthenelus,  Ther- 
Moder,  and  Eoryalnt.  Alcmaeon  undertook  the 
camioaad,  in  accordance  with  an  oracle,  and  col- 
lected a  considerable  band  of  Argives.  The  Thebans 
warrhed  oat  against  the  enemy,  under  the  command 

*  Dindoms  (ii  8)  saya  the  Chaldeans  cUim  for 
theasdres  473,000  years. 


of  Laodamaa,  after  whose  fall  they  took  to  flight 
to  protect  themselves  within  their  city.     On  the 
part  of  the  Epigoni,  Aegialeus  had  fiaJlen.     The 
seer  Teiresias,  however,  induced  the  Thebans  to 
quit  their  town,  and  take  their  wives  and  children 
with  them,  while  they  sent  ambassadors  to  the 
enemy  to  sue  for  peace.      The  Argives,  however, 
took  possession  of  Thebes,  and  razed  it  to   the 
ground.     The  Epigoni  sent  a  portion  of  the  booty 
and  Manto,  the  daughter  of  Teiresias,  to  Delphi, 
and  then  returned  to  Peloponnesus.     The  war  of 
the   Epigoni  was  made  the  subject  of  epic  and 
tragic    poems.    (Paus.  ix.  9.  §  3.)     The    statues 
of  the  seven  Epigoni  were  dedicated  at  I)elphi« 
(Paus.  X.  10.  §  2.)  [L.  S.] 

EPrOONUS  I'Eirlyopos)  of  Thetsalonica,  the 
author  of  two  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology. 
(Brunck.  Anal,  vol.  iL  p.  306  ;  Jacobs,  vol.  iii.  p. 
19,  vol.  xiii.  p.  889.)  [P.  S.] 

EPrGONUS,  a  Greek  statuary,  whose  works 
were  chiefly  in  imitation  of  other  artists,  but  who 
displayed  original  power  in  two  works,  namely,  a 
trumpeter,  and  an  in&nt  caressing  its  slain  mother. 
It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  latter  work  was 
an  imitation  of  the  celebrated  picture  of  Aristeides. 
(Plin.  xxiv.  8.  s.  19.  §  29.)  [P.  S.] 

EPILY'CUS  (*Ewi\vK05),  an  Athenian  comic 
poet  of  the  old  comedy,  who  is  mentioned  by 
an  ancient  grammarian  in  connexion  with  Aristo- 
phanes and  Phily  llius,  and  of  whose  play  Kwpa\i<rKos 
a  few  fragments  are  preserved.  (Suid.  t.  v.;  Athen. 
iv.  pp.  133,  b.,  140,  a.,  xiv.  p.  650,  c,  xv.  p.  691, 
c ;  Bekker,  Anecd,  p.  411.  17  ;  Phot  Lex.  s,  v, 
rrrTtyoyiovi  Meineke,  Frag.  Com.  Graec  vol.  i.  p. 
2G9,  ii.  pp.  887,  889  ;  Bergk,  de  Reliq.  Com.  AU. 
Afd.-^  431.)  An  epic  poet  of  the  same  name,  a 
brother  ef  the  comic  poet  Crates,  is  mentioned 
by  Suidas  (*.  e.  K/x^Ttyy).  [P.  S.] 

EPrMACHUS,  a  distinguished  Athenian  archi- 
tect and  engineer,  built  the  Helepolis  of  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes.  (Vitruv.  x.  2.)  [P.  S.] 

EPIME'DES  CEirtAii^STij),  one  of  the  Curetes. 
(Paus.  V.  7.  §  4,  14.  §  5 ;  comp.  Curbtks  ;  Dac- 
TVLI  )  [L.  S.1 

EPIME'NIDES  CEirififWJnf).    1.  A  poet  and 
prophet  of  Crete.     His  fiither^s  name  was  Dosi- 
ades  or  Agesarces.     We  have  an  account  of  him 
in  Diogenes  Laertius  (i.  c.  10),  which,  however,  is 
a  very  uncritical  mixture  of  heterogeneous  tradi- 
tions, so  that  it  is  difficult,  if  not  altogether  impos- 
sible, to  discover  its  real  historical  substance.    The 
mythical  character  of  the  traditions  of  Epimenides 
is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  fact  of  his  being 
called  the  son  of  a  nymph,  and  of  his  being  reck- 
oned  among   the   Curetes.      It   seems,   however, 
pretty  clear,  that  he  was  a  native  of  Phaestus  in 
Crete  (Diog.   Laert  i.   109;   Pint.  6W.   12;  de 
De/ed.  Orac  1 ),  and  that  he  spent  the  greater  part 
of  his  life  at  CnosMis,  whence  he  is  sometimes 
called  a  Cnossian.    There  is  a  story  that  when  yet  a 
boy,  he  was  sent  out  by  his  father  to  fetch  a  sheep, 
and  that  seeking  shelter  from  the  heat  of  the  mid- 
day sun,  he  went  into  a  cave.     He  there  fell  into 
a  sleep  in  which  lie  remained  for  fifty-seven  years. 
On  waking  he  sought  for  the  sheep,  not  knowing 
how  long  he  had  been  sleeping,  and  was  astonished 
to  find  everything  around  him  altered.     When  he 
returned  home,  he  found  to  his  great  amazement, 
that  his  younger  brother  had  in  the   meantime 
grown  an  old  man.    The  time  at  which  Epimenides 
lived,  is  determined  by  his  invitation  to  Athene 
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when  h«  bad  already  arriTed  at  an  advanced  age. 
He  wofl  looked  upon  by  the  Greeks  as  a  great  sage 
and  as  the  fayoorite  of  the  gods.  The  Athenians 
who  were  visited  by  a  plague  in  consequence  of 
the  crime  of  Cylon  [Cylon],  consulted  the  Del- 
phic oracle  about  the  means  of  their  delivery. 
The  god  conmianded  them  to  get  their  city  puri- 
fied, and  the  Athenians  sent  out  Nicias  with  a 
ihip  to  Crete  to  invite  Epimenides  to  come  and 
undertake  the  purification.  Epimenides  accord- 
ingly came  to  Athens,  about  b.  c.  596  or  Olymp. 
46,  and  performed  the  desired  task  by  certain 
mysterious  rites  and  sacrifices,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  plague  ceased.  The  grateful  Athenians 
decreed  to  reward  him  with  a  talent  and  the  vessel 
which  was  to  carry  him  bock  to  his  native  island. 
But  Epimenides  refused  the  money,  and  only  de- 
sired ^at  a  friendship  sliould  be  established  be- 
tween Athens  and  Cnossus.  Whether  Epimenides 
died  in  Crete  or  at  Sparta,  which  in  later  times 
boasted  of  possessing  his  tomb  (Diog.  Laert.  i. 
115),  is  uncertain,  but  he  is  said  to  have  attained 
the  age  of  154,  157,  or  even  of  299  years.  Such 
statements,  however,  are  as  fabulous  as  the  story 
about  his  fifty-seven  years*  sleep.  According  to 
some  accounts,  Epimenides  was  reckoned  among 
the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece  (Diog.  liaert.  Prooem. 
$  13 ;  Plut  Sol,  12)  ;  but  all  that  tradition  has 
handed  down  about  him  suggests  a  very  different 
character  from  that  of  those  seven,  and  he  must 
rather  be  ranked  in  the  class  of  priestly  bards  and 
sages  who  are  generally  comprised  under  the  name 
of  the  Orphici ;  for  everything  we  hear  of  him,  is 
of  a  priestly  or  religious  nature :  he  was  a  puri- 
fying priest  of  superhuman  knowledge  and  wisdom, 
a  seer  and  a  prophet,  and  acquainted  with  the 
healing  powers  of  plants.  These  notions  about 
Epimenides  were  propagated  throughout  antiquity, 
and  it  was  probably  owing  to  the  great  charm  at- 
tached to  his  name,  that  a  series  of  works,  both  in 
prose  and  in  verse,  were  attributed  to  him,  though 
few,  if  any,  can  be  considered  to  have  been  genu- 
ine productions  of  Epimenides ,  the  age  at  which  he 
he  lived  was  certainly  not  an  age  of  prose  composition 
in  Greece.  Diogenes  Laertius  (i.  112)  notices  as 
prose  works,  one  on  sacrifices,  and  another  on  the 
Political  Constitution  of  Crete.  There  was  also 
a  Letter  on  the  Constitution  which  Minos  had  given 
to  Crete  ;  it  was  said  to  have  been  addressed  by 
Epimenides  to  Solon  ;  it  was  written  in  the  modem 
Attic  dialect,  and  was  proved  to  be  spurious  by 
Demetrius  of  Magnesia.  Diogenes  himself  has 
preserved  another  letter,  which  is  likewise  ad- 
dressed to  Solon ;  it  is  written  in  the  Doric  dia- 
lect, but  is  no  more  genuine  than  the  former.  'The 
reputation  of  Epimenides  as  a  poet  may  have  rested 
on  a  somewhat  surer  foundation  ;  it  is  at  any  rate 
more  likely  that  he  should  have  composed  such 
poetry  as  X(n^itol  and  Ka$apfiol  than  any  other. 
(SuicUtt,  «.  V.  *Eirifitvi9ris  ;  Strab.  x.  p.  479  ; 
Pans.  i.  14.  §  4.)  It  is,  however,  very  doubtful 
whether  he  wrote  the  Tiftais  Kcti  Btoyovla  of  the 
Curetes  and  Cory  ban  tes  in  5000  verses,  the  epic 
on  Jason  and  the  Argonauts  in  6500,  and  the  epic 
on  Minos  and  Rhadamanthys  in  4000  verses  ;  all 
of  which  worics  are  mentioned  by  Diogenes.  There 
cannot,  however,  be  any  doubt  but  that  there  ex- 
isted in  antiquity  certain  old-fashioned  poems 
written  upon  skins ;  and  the  expression,  *Eiri^€W- 
9910V  ddp/jui  was  used  by  the  ancients  to  designate 
anything  old-fashioned,  obsolete,  and  curious.    An 
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allusion  to  Epimenides  seems  to  be  made  in  St. 
Paul's  Epistle  to  Titus  (i.  12).  Comp.  Fabric 
Bibl.  Graec.  vol.  i.  pp.  30,  &C.,  844  ;  Hockh,  JTreto, 
vol.  iii.  p.  246,  &c. ;  Bode,  Getch,  der  Helien.  DiAUc, 
voL  L  p.  463,  &c,  and  more  especially  C.  F.  Hein- 
rich,  Epimenides  aus  Creta^  Leipzig,  1801, 8yo. 

2.  The  author  of  a  History  of  Rhodes,  which 
was  written  in  the  Doric  dialect  (Diog.  Laert.  L 
115;  Schol.  ad  Find,  01.  vii.  24,  ad  ApoUon.  Rhod, 
i.  ]  125,  iii  241,  iv.  57  ;  Eudoc  p.  81 ;  Heinrich, 
Epimenid.  p.  1 34.) 

3.  The  author  of  a  work  on  genealogies.  (Diog. 
Laert  i.  115.)  [L.  S.] 

EPIME'THEUS.  [Prombthbus  and  Pan- 
dora.] 

EPINI'CUS  CEirfytifos),  an  Athenian  comic 
poet  of  the  new  comedy,  two  of  whose  plays  Bxe 
mentioned,  Tiroi3aAX($/x<vou  and  Mi^orrrdAcfios. 
The  latter  title  determines  his  date  to  the  time  of 
Antiochus  the  Great,  about  b.  c.  217,  for  Mnesip- 
tolemus  was  an  historian  in  great  fevour  with  that 
king.  (Suid.  s.v.;  Eudoc.  p.  166 ;  Athen.  x.  p.  432, 
b.,  xi.  pp.  469,  a.,  497,  a.,  500,  f. ;  Meineke,  Frag, 
Com.  Gntec,  vol.  L  p.  481,  iv.  pp.  505-508.)  [P.S.] 

EPl'PHANES,  a  surname  of  Antiochus  IV. 
and  Antiochus  XI.,  kings  of  Syria,  [see  vol.  i. 
pp.  198,  199],  and  also  of  Antiochus  IV.  king  of 
Commogene,  one  of  whose  sons  had  likewise  the 
same  surname,  and  is  the  one  meant  by  Tacitus, 
when  he  speaJcs  {Hist.  ii.  25)  of  ^  Rex  Epipha- 
nes  *'  [See  vol.  i.  p.  194.] 

EPIPHA'NIUS  CEirc^ioO.  1.  Of  Alex- 
andria, son  of  the  mathematician  Theon,  who  ad- 
dresses to  him  his  commentaries  on  Ptolemy. 
(Theon,  Commeniaiy  on  Ptolemy,  ed.  Halma,  Paris, 
1821 — 22.)  Possibly  this  Epiphanius  is  one  of 
the  authors  of  a  work  irtpi  fipovr&v  laX  dffrpav£v, 
by  Epiphanius  and  Andreas,  or  Andrew,  formerly 
in  the  library  of  Dr.  Geoi^e  Wheeler,  canon  of 
Durham.  ( CataL  MSS.  Anpltae  et  Hibemiae, 
Oxon.  1697.) 

2.  Bishop  of  CoNSTANTiA  (the  ancient  Salamis), 
and  metropolitan  of  Cyprus,  the  most  eminent  of 
all  the  persons  of  the  name  of  Epiphanius.  (See 
below. ) 

3.  Of  Const ANTiA  and  metropolitan  of  Cyprus, 
distinguished  from  the  preceding  as  the  Younger, 
was  represented  at  the  third  council  of  Constanti- 
nople ( the  sixth  general  council)  by  the  bishop  of 
Trimithus,  one  of  his  suffragans.  Several  of  the  dis- 
courses which  have  been  regarded  as  written  by 
the  great  Epiphanius  are  by  acuter  judges  ascribed 
either  to  this  Epiphanius,  or  to  a  third  of  the  saroo 
name  and  bishopric.  [No.  4  below.]  A  work 
extant  in  MS.  in  the  Library  of  St  Mark  at  Venice, 
and  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna,  is  also  by 
some  ascribed  to  this  writer  or  the  following. 
(Labbe,  Condlia,  vol.  vi.  col.  1058;  Fabric  BiU, 
Graec.  voL  viii.  pp.  258,  273,  &c,  x.  pp.  249,  276, 
279,  302 ;  Petavius,  Pre/ace  to  the  second  volume  of 
kis  edition  of  Epifkanius ;  Oudin,  Commentarius  de 
Scrtptor.  Ecdes.  vol.  ii.  318. 19.) 

4.  Third  bishop  of  Constantia  of  the  name. 
A  letter  of  his,  congratulating  Joannes  or  John  on 
his  restoration  to  the  patriarchate  of  Constantinople 
(a.  d.  867),  is  given,  with  a  Latin  version,  by 
Labbe.  {Concilia^  vol  viii.  coL  1276.)  Sm  the  pre- 
ceding article. 

5.  Of  Constantinoflb.  On  the  death  of 
Joannes  or  John  II.,  the  Cappodocian,  patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  Epiphanius,  then  a  presbyter,  wef 
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choKB  to  Rieoeed  him  :  he  had  been  the  ''■ynoeUiu^ 
•r  penaoal  attendant  (the  fenctiont  of  the  synoelliiB 
aR  not  determined)  of  his  ptedeeemor.  'Hie  elec- 
tion of  Epiphamna  ia  ttated  by  Theophanet  to  hare 
taken  pbee  ia  Fek  a.  d.  512  of  the  Alexandrian 
coinpntatian,  eqiDTalent  to  a.  i>.  519  or  probably 
520  of  the  common  eca  ;  the  aocoaat,  transmitted 
only  fonr  days  after  his  ordination,  to  pope  Hor- 
miidaa,  by  the  deacon  IMoscnma,  then  at  Constan- 
tizmple,  as  one  of  the  legates  of  the  Roman  see, 
giTen  by  Labbe  {ComeOioy  toL  ir.  p.  1523),  was 
receiTed  at  Rmne  on  the  7th  of  April,  a.  d.  520, 
vhich  most  th^efiwe  hare  been  the  year  of  his 
eJectkm.  He  oocapied  the  see  from  a.  d.  520  till 
hts  death  in  a.  d.  535.  Theophanes  places  his 
death  in  Jane,  a.  d.  529,  Alex,  oompat  =  A.  d.  536 
of  the  common  «a,  after  a  patriarchate  of  sixteen 
yean  and  three  months ;  hot  Pagi  {Critic,  in  Baronii 
Ammaies  ad  «m.  535,  No.  Iviii )  shortens  this  cal- 
cdation  by  a  year.  Epiphanins  was  one  of  the 
asinta  of  the  Greek  calendar,  and  is  mentioned  in  the 
Mfmolayimm  tiansbted  by  Sirletos,  bat  not  in  that 
of  the  emperor  Basil.  He  was  succeeded  by  An- 
thinraa,  biahop  of  Trapesna. 

Some  Letters  of  Epiphanhu  to  pope  Hormisdas, 
and  of  the  pope  to  him,  are  extant  in  Labbe*s  Qm- 
rtHfL,  Tol.  ir.coL  1533-4-7,  1545-6,  1554-5;  and 
in  the  ComdUa  of  Binios,  toL  iL  pp.  360-61-64- 
f;5--68  (edit.  1606) ;  in  the  latter  they  axe  given 
only  in  Latin.  A  decree  of  Epiphanins,  and  of  a 
cnaincil  in  which  he  presided  (apparently  the  coun- 
cil of  Coinslantino[Je  in  a.  b.  520,  daring  the  con- 
ttnoance  of  which  he  was  elected  to  the  patriarchate), 
eDDdcmning  and  anathematising  for  heresy  Sererus, 
patriarch  of  Antioch,  Petros  or  Peter,  bishop  of 
Apamea,  and  Zoaras,  was  read  at  a  sobaequent 
csonncO  of  Constantinople,  a.  d.  536,  under  Menas 
or  Mennas,  saccessor  of  Anthimiua,  and  iqypears  in 
Labbe^s  CWi/ia,  vol.  v.  coL  251,  seq.  Some  Uws 
and  constitntions  of  Justinian  are  addressed  to  Epi- 
phm^  (Justin.  Cod.  1.  tit.  3.  s.  42  ;  deEpiaoopia 
tt  Cleri$  ;  NoTelhie,  S,  5.) 

In  the  library  of  the  ]dnt  of  Bavaria  at  Munich 
b  a  Greek  MS.  described  (  Hardt.  Calalogus  MSS. 
Graee.  &c.  Cod,  cclvi.)  as  containing,  among  other 
thinga,  a  treatise  by  Epiphonius,  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, on  the  separation  of  the  Latin  and 
Ote^  dmrcbes ;  and  a  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Li- 
btary,  Barocc  cxnr.  {CcUaL  MStorum.  AngUae 
ti  mUmiae^  Oxon.  1697)  contains,  with  other 
things,  a  work  by  Eptphanias  the  patriarch  On  ike 
excammmmcatiom  cf  tks  Latvu  by  the  Greek$  on  cuy 
comml  of  the  Coidrowny  contenting  the  Proousum 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  Allatins  also  {pdf>,  CrcyghUmum) 
cites  Eptphanias  Patriarcha,  de  Origme  dissidii 
uder  Gratcot  et  LaiiMot,  probably  the  same  work 
as  that  in  the  Bavarian  MS.  But  the  subjects  of 
these  treatises  shew  thoy  were  of  later  date  than 
oar  patriarch,  nor  hare  we  the  means  of  determin- 
ing their  aothorship.  An  Arabic  MS.  in  the  King^s 
library  at  Paris  {CataL  MStorum.  BUd.  Regiae^ 
voL  L  p.  114,  Codex  cxvm.)  contains  what  is  de- 
scribed as  Cammmm  E^ntome  nee  aecurata  mec  antir 
yao,  ascribed  to  Epiphanins. 

The  account  of  Epiphanius  by  Evagrius  con- 
tains two  errors.  He  makes  him  the  successor  of 
Anthimius  instead  of  the  predecessor;  and  to  have 
been  succeeded  by  Menas  or  Mennas,  who  was 
the  successor,  not  of  Epiphanins,  but  of  Anthimius. 
(Labbe  and  Binina,  L  c;  Theophanes,  Ckromogra- 
fJLiit,  ad  annoft  cttat  ;    Evagrius,  Hisi,  EccUe,  if. 
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36  ;    Fabric  BibL  Oraee,  vol.  viii  p.  257,  xiL  pp. 
QSe,  674.) 

6.  Of  CoNSTANTiNOPLB  (2).  The  life  of  St 
Andreas  or  Andrew,  o  SoA^i  (the  fool),  by  his 
contemporary  and  friend  Nicephorus,  contains  va- 
rious particulars  of  the  history  and  character  of 
Epiphanius,  a  young  Constantinopolitan,  who  is 
described  as  possessed  of  every  desirable  endow- 
ment of  mind  and  body,  and  as  having  manifested 
the  strongest  affection  and  regard  for  the  saint  who 
foretold  his  elevation  to  the  patriarchate  of  Con- 
stantinople. Nicephorus  declares  tliat  he  lived  to 
see  this  prophecy  fulfilled  in  the  elevation  of  Epi- 
phanius to  that  metrop<^tan  dignity,  but  intimates 
that  he  changed  his  name.  The  Epiphanius  of 
this  narrative  has  been  by  Fabridus  confounded 
with  the  subject  of  the  preceding  article ;  but  Jan- 
ninghus  has  shewn  that  as  St.  Andrew  did  not  live 
till  late  in  the  ninth  century  and  the  earlier  part  of 
the  tenth,  the  Epiphanius  of  Nicephorus  must  have 
lived  long  after  the  other.  As  he  changed  his 
name,  he  cannot  be  certainly  identified  with  any  of 
the  patriaxdis  of  Constantinople.  Janninghus  con- 
jectures that  he  is  identical  with  Pdyeuctus  or 
Antonius  IIL(Studita),who  occupied  the  see  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  tenth  century.  (Nicephorus,  S. 
Andreae  Vita^  wiUi  the  Commeniarius  Praeviue  of 
Janninghus,  in  the  Acta  Sanetorum  Mail,  vol.  vi. 
ad  fin. ;  Fabridus,  BibL  Graec  vol.  viii.  p.  257 ; 
Cave,  HitL  /;«.  voL  i.  p.  505,  ed.  Oxford,  1 740— 
43.) 

7.  Hagiopolita,  or  of  Jkrusalbm.    See  be- 
low. No.  8. 

8.  Described  as  a  monk  and  prbsbytbr.    Al- 
latins {dc  Symeonum  Scriptie^  p.  106)   gives  an 
account  of  and  extract  from  a  life  of  the  Virgin  by 
this  Epiphanius,  which  extract  is  also  given  by 
Fabridus,  in  his  Code*  Apoeryph.  N,  71     The  en- 
tire work  has  since  been  published  in  the  Aneedoia 
Literaria  of  Amadutins  (vol  iii  p.  39,  &c.)  with 
a  Latin  version  and  introduction.     When  he  lived 
is  not  known  :  it  is  conjectured  that  it  was  in  the 
twelfth  century,  as  he  mentions  Joannes  of  Thes- 
salonica  and  Andreas  of  Oete  (who  lived  near  the 
end  of  the  seventh  century)  among  ^*  the  fitthcrs,^^ 
and  is    himself  quoted    by  Nicephorus    Callisti 
(Ecdes.  Hist,  ii.  23)  in  the  earlier  half  of  the  four- 
teenth century.     He  wrote  also  a  History  of  the 
Life  and  acts  <f  St,  Andrew  the  Apostle  (Allatins, 
dc  Symeon.  p.  90)  ;  and  he  is  probably  the  author 
of  an  account  of  Jerusalem  and  of  parts  of  Syria 
(by  ''Epiphanius  Hagiopolita,*^  ie.  inhabitant  of 
the  Holy  City),  which  he  describes  as  an  eye-wit- 
ness.    This  account  was  published,  with  a  Latin 
version,  by  Fed.  Morellus,  in  his  Expositio  T^emo 
tarn,  Paris,  1620,  and  again  by  Allatius,  in  hia 
l/6fjLfUKTa.      It  may  be  observed,   that  Morellus 
published  two  editions  of  the  Expositio  TTiematum 
in  the  above  year,  one  without  the  Greek  text  of 
Epiphanius,  and  one  with  it.     A  MS.  in  the  Bod* 
leian  Library  {Barocc.  cxlii.  No.  20)   is  described 
as  containing  **  Epiphanii  Monachi  et  Presbyteri 
Character  B.  Virginis  et  Domini  Noetri^  (a  di^ 
ferent   work   from   that  mentioned   above);   and 
^'ejtisdem,  ut  videtur,  (i«/>i»v/ioii0  Quatuor  Eravge- 
listarum circa  ResurrectionemCftristiV  {Catal.  MSS, 
Angl.  et  Hibem.  Oxford,  1697.)     Some  have  con- 
founded him  with  Epiphanius  the  friend  and  disd 
pie  of  St.  Andreas  the  fool,  noticed  above.  No.  6. 
(Oudin,  Comment,  de  Scriptar,  et  Scriplie  Eodee, 
voL  ii.  pp.  45.V-6.) 
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9.  Called  erroneoualy  the  Patriarch,  author 
of  some  works  on  the  schism  of  the  Eastern  and 
Western  churches.     See  above.  No.  5. 

10.  Of  Pbtra,  son  of  Ulpianus,  was  a  sophist 
or  rhetorician  of  considerable  reputation.  He 
taught  rhetoric  at  Petra  and  at  Athens.  He  lived 
also  at  Laodiceia  in  Syria,  where  he  was  very  inti- 
roatp  with  the  two  ApoUinarii,  father  and  son,  of 
whom  the  latter  afterwards  became  the  founder  of 
the  sect  of  the  ApoUinaristae.  The  ApoUinarii  were 
excommunicated  by  the  bishop  of  Laodiceia  on  ac- 
count of  their  intimacy  with  Epiphanius,  who,  it  was 
feared  would  convert  them  to  the  religion  of  the 
Greeks ;  from  which  it  appears  that  Epiphanius  was  a 
heathen.  While  he  was  at  Athens,  Libanius,  then  a 
younfl;  m<in,  came  thither,  but  did  not  apply  for 
instruction  to  Epiphanius,  then  in  the  height  of 
his  reputation,  though  they  were  both  from  Syria ; 
neithe&  is  this  Epiphanius  the  person  to  whom 
Libanius  wrote.  (Libanius,  Epist  831.)  Epipha- 
nius did  not  live  to  be  very  old ;  and  both  he  and 
his  wife,  who  was  eminent  for  her  beauty,  died  of 
the  same  disease,  an  affection  of  the  blood.  He 
wrote  many  works,  which  are  enumerated  by  Sni- 
das.  They  arc  as  follows :  \,  Utpi  Koivwvlas 
Kci  9uuf>opas  r£if  arrdatwv,  2.  npoyufivdirfiara. 
3.    MtK^TOt,        4.    Al^fM(>XOt.       5.    no^t/MLpXiKos. 

6.  A6yoi  *Zwidtu(rtieoi  :  and,  7.  Miscellanies. 
Socrates  mentions  a  hymn  to  Bacchus,  recited  by 
him,  attendance  on  which  recitation  was  the  imme- 
diate occasion  of  the  excommunication  of  the  Apol- 
linarii.  (Socrates,  Hist.  Kcd,  ii.  46 ;  Sozomen, 
Hist.  Eccl.  v.  25  ;  Eunapius,  Sophist,  Viiae  (^P*" 
phanius  and  Ltbamtu)  ;  Eudocia,  *lt»yid^  in  the 
Aneodota  Graeca  of  Villoison,  vol.  i. ;  Suidas,  s.  v. 
*Ein<pdyios;  the  passages  in  Suidas  and  Eudocia 
are  the  same.) 

11.  Described  as  Scholasticus.  Sixtns  of 
Sena  calls  him  a  Greek,  but  Ceillier  {Auleurs  Sacrea^ 
vol.  xvi.)  and  Cave  {HisL  Lit.  vol.  i.  p.  405)  call 
him  an  Italian.  He  lived  about  the  beginning  of 
the  sixth  century.  He  was  the  friend  of  (^ssiodorus 
[Caahiodorus],  at  whose  request  he  translated 
from  Greek  into  Latin  the  Commentary  of  Didymus 
on  the  Proverbs  and  on  Seven  of  the  Canonical 
Epistles  [DiDVMUS  No.  4.],  the  Exposition  of 
SUonum's  Somg^  said  by  Cassiodonis  to  l>e  by  Epi- 
phanius of  Constantia  or  Salamis.  Garetius  thinks 
this  exposition  was  probably  written  by  Philo  of 
Carpasus  or  Carpathus ;  but  Foggini  vindicates  the 
title  of  Epiphanius  to  the  authorship.  Whether 
Epiphanius  Scholasticus  was  concerned  in  the 
translation  of  the  Jetcuk  Antiquities  of  Josephus, 
and  of  the  Notes  on  some  of  the  Catholic  EjnstleSy 
from  the  writings  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  which 
Cassiodonis  procured  to  be  made,  can  only  be  con- 
jectured, as  Cassiodonis  does  not  name  the  trans- 
lators. Sixtus  of  Sena  ascribes  to  Epiphanius 
Scholasticus  a  Catena  (or  compilation  of  com- 
ments) on  the  Psalms^  from  the  Greek  Fathers  ; 
but  we  know  not  on  what  authority.  But  his 
principal  work  was  translating  and  combining  into 
one  the  Ecclesiastical  Histories  of  Sozomen,  Socrates, 
and  Thcodoret  The  Historia  Tripartita  of  Cassio- 
donis was  digested  from  this  combined  version. 
He  also  translated,  by  desire  of  Cassiodorus,  the 
CWivr  Aifcvr/iafjT,  a  collection  of  letters,  chiefly 
synodal,  in  defence  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon, 
which  collection  has  l)een  reprinted  in  the  Concilia 
of  Binius,  Labbe,  Coletus,  and  Harduin,  but  most 
correctly  by  the  hist  two.     The  version  of  the 
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Commentary  of  Didymtu  on  the  OoMomcal  Eplsffm 
is  Mid  [Didymus,  No.  4]  to  be  that  given  in  the 
Bibliotheca  Patrum  ;  but  that  on  the  Proverbs  has 
not,  we  believe,  been  printed ;  the  versions  of 
Epiphanius,  Josephus,  and  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
have  been  printed.  That  of  Epiphanius  on  Solomon'^ 
Song  was  first  published  by  Foggini,  at  Rome,  in 
1750,  with  a  pre&ce  and  notes.  (Cassiodorus, 
Praef.  in  Histor.  T\yHirt.j  De  Insiitutiotie  Dixinar, 
Literar,  cc.  5,  8,  11,  17,  with  the  notes  of  Gare- 
tius ;  Sixtus  Scnensis,  Bibliotheca  Sancta^  lib.  iv. ; 
Fabric  Biblioth.  Med.  et  Inf.  Latmitatisj  vol.  ii. 
p.  101,  ed.  Mansi,  BiUioth,  Graee.  vol  vii.  p.  425, 
vol.  viii.  p.  257,  vol.  xii.  p.  299  ;  Cave,  Ceillier, 
and  Foggini,  IL  cc.) 

Beside  the  foregoing,  there  are  many  persons  of 
the  name  of  Epiphanius  of  whom  little  or  nothing 
is  known  but  their  names.  The  ecclesiastics  of  the 
name,  who  appear  in  the  records  of  the  ancient 
councils,  may  be  traced  by  the  Index  in  Labbe^i 
Concilia^  vol.  xvi.  [J.  CM.] 

EPIPHA'NIUS  CExi^^iof),  bishop  of  Con- 
stantia and  metropolitan  of  Cyprus,  was  bom  at 
Bezanduca,  a  small  town  in  Palestine,  in  the 
district  of  Eleutheropolis,  in  the  first  part  of 
the  fourth  century.  (Sozomen.  vi  32.)  His  pa- 
rents were  Jews.  He  went  to  Egypt  when 
young,  and  there  appears  to  have  been  tainted 
with  Gnostic  errors,  but  afterwards  fell  into  the 
hands  of  some  monks,  and  by  them  was  made  a 
strong  advocate  for  the  monastic  life,  and  strongly 
imbued  with  their  own  narrow  spirit.  He  re- 
turned to  Palestine,  and  lived  there  for  some 
time  as  a  monk,  having  founded  a  monastery  near 
his  native  place.  In  a.d.  367  he  was  chosen 
bishop  of  Constantia,  the  metropolis  of  the  Isle  of 
Cyprus,  formerly  called  Salamis.  His  writings 
shew  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  great  reading  ; 
for  he  was  acquainted  with  Hebrew,  Syriac, 
Egyptian,  Greek,  and  Latin,  and  was  therefore 
called  wtvrdyKoMTffos,  But  he  was  entirely  with- 
out critical  or  logical  power,  of  real  piety,  but  also 
of  a  very  bigoted  and  dogmatical  turn  of  mind, 
unable  to  distinguish  the  essential  from  the  non- 
essential in  doctrinal  differences,  and  always  ready 
to  suppose  that  some  dangerous  heresy  lurked  in 
any  statement  of  belief  which  varied  a  little  from 
the  ordinary  form  of  expression.  It  was  natural 
that  to  such  a  man  Origen,  whom  he  conld  not 
understand,  should  appear  a  dangerous  teacher  of 
error ;  and  accordingly  in  his  work  on  heresies  he 
thinks  it  necessary  to  give  an  essential  wamin«{ 
against  him.  A  report  that  Origen^s  opinions 
were  spreading  in  Palestine,  and  sanctioned  even 
by  John,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  excited  Epipha- 
nius to  such  a  pitch,  that  he  left  Cyprus  to  inves- 
tigate the  matter  on  the  spot.  At  Jerusalem  he 
preached  so  violent  a  sermon  against  any  abettors 
of  Origen *s  errors,  and  made  such  evident  lUluAiuns 
to  the  bishop,  that  John  sent  his  Archdeacon  to 
beg  him  to  stop.  Afterwards,  when  John  preached 
against  anthropomorphism  (of  a  tendency  to  which 
Epiphanius  had  been  suspected)  he  was  followed 
up  to  the  pulpit  by  his  undaunted  antagonist,  who 
announced  that  he  agreed  in  John*s  censure  of 
Anthropomorphites,  but  that  it  was  equally  neces- 
sary to  condemn  Origenists.  Having  excited  suf- 
ficient commotion  at  Jerusalem,  Epiphanius  re- 
paired to  Bethlehem,  where  he  was  all-powerful 
with  the  monks ;  and  there  he  was  so  soocessliil 
in  his  denunciation  of  hereey,  that  he  persuaded 
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to  renoimoe  their  eonnezion  with  the  biihop 
rfJennalfwi.  After  this  he  allowed  his  zeal  to 
get  the  better  of  aU  connderations  of  church 
order  and  deoencj,  to  rach  an  extent,  tliat  he  ac- 
toaUv  ordained  Pacdlinianoi  to  the  office  of  pres- 
brtrr,  that  he  might  perfonn  the  ministerial  func- 
tions for  the  monks  (who,  as  usual  at  that  time, 
werp  laymen),  auid  so  prevent  them  from  applying 
to  Jentmirtn  to  sopply  this  want  John  naturally 
protested  loadly  against  this  interference  with  his 
diocese,  and  app«iled  for  help  to  the  two  patri- 
archal sees  of  Alexandria  and  Rome.  Peace  was 
not  reUored  to  the  Church  for  some  time.  The 
next  quarrel  in  which  Epiphanius  was  involved 
was  with  Chrysostom.  Stnne  monks  of  Nitria 
bad  been  expelled  by  Theophilns,  bishop  of  Alex- 
andria, as  Origenists,  but  were  received  and  pro- 
tected at  Constantinople  [Chrysostomus].  Upon 
this  Tbeo^ilns  persuaded  Epiphanius,  now  almost 
in  his  dot^re,  to  summon  a  council  of  Cyprian 
btthopa,  which  he  did  a.d.  401.  This  assembly 
passed  a  aentence  of  condemnation  on  Origen^s 
hooka,  which  was  made  known  to  Chrysostom 
by  l^ter ;  and  Epiphanius  proceeded  in  person  to 
Constantinople,  to  take  part  in  the  pending  dis- 
pate.  Chrysoatom  was  irritated  by  Epiphanius 
iatexiering  in  the  government  of  his  diocese  ;  and 
the  latter,  jost  before  his  return  home,  is  reputed 
to  hare  grven  vent  to  his  bad  feeling  by  the 
•caxkdaloQS  malediction,  **  I  hope  that  you  will 
not  die  a  bishop!**  upon  which  Chrysostom 
replied, — ^^I  hope  you  will  never  get  home!" 
(Soaomen.  viiL  15.)  For  the  credit  of  that  really 
great  and  Christian  man,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  story  is  incorrect;  and  as  both  wishes  were 
granted,  it  bears  strong  marks  of  a  tale  invented 
after  the  deaths  of  the  two  disputants.  Epipha- 
nia*  died  on  board  the  ship,  which  was  conveying 
him  back  to  Cyprus,  a.  d.  402,  leaving  us  a  me- 
haehdj  example  of  the  unchristian  excesses  into 
which  bigotry  may  hurry  a  man  of  real  piety, 
and  a  sincere  desire  to  do  God  service. 

The  extant  works  of  Epiphanius  are  (1)  An- 
rorutta^  a  discourse  on  the  iaith,  being  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity ;  (2)  Pana- 
rmm^  a  diacourse  against  Heresies,  of  which  he 
attacks  no  less  than  eighty  ;  (3)  An  epitome  of 
2.  called  Amaoepkaiaeotii ;  (4)  De  Ponderibus  et 
Mrmsmru  liber  ;  (5)  T%eo  Epistles  ;  the  iirst  to  John 
bishop  of  Jerusalem,  translated  by  Jerome  into 
Latin  ;  the  second  to  Jerome  himself^  in  whose 
works  they  are  both  found.  A  great  number  of 
Epiphaniua^s  writings  are  lost  The  earliest  edi- 
tions were  at  Basle,  in  Latin,  translated  by  Cor- 
aarina,  1543,  and  again  in  the  following  year 
sKMim  et  Ufpis  Jo.  HervagO,  The  edition  of  Dio- 
nrsius  Petarius,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  appeared  at 
Paris,  1622,  2  vols.  foU  and  at  Leipzig,  1682, 
with  a  cooimentary  by  Valesius.  (Sozomen.  /.  c.  ; 
Hieronym.  ApoL  1.  ado.  Hufin.  p.  222  ;  Cave, 
fhsL  Liu.  voL  i. ;  Neander,  Kirchenffeschickte,  vol. 
ii.  p.Ul4,&c)  [O.  E.  L.  C] 

EPI'POLE  fE^-nroAiJ),  a  daughter  of  Trachion, 
of  Carystns  in  Euboea.  In  the  disguise  of  a  man 
she  wfnt  with  the  Greeks  against  Troy  ;  but  when 
PaLuDedes  discovered  her  sex,  she  was  stoned  to 
death  by  the  Greek  army.  (Ptolem.  Hephaest.  5.) 
EfMpoie  was  also  a  aomame  of  Demeter  at  Lace- 
danaon.     (Heaych.  a.  v.  *Ewnro\\d,)       [L.  S.J 

EPl'STHENES  CEwwre^KT^f),  of  Amphipolis, 
OMBaaaded  the  Greek  peltastae  at  the  biittle  of 
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Cnnaxa,  and  is  mentioned  by  Xenophon  as  an  able 
officer.  His  name  occurs  again  in  the  march  of 
the  Greeks  through  Armenia.  (Xen.  Anab.  I  10. 
§7,iv.  6.  §L)  [E.E.] 

EPI'STROPHUS  {*Ewl<rrpo<pos),  three  mythi- 
cal personages  of  this  name  are  mentioned  in  the 
Iliad,   (ii.  616,  &c.,  692,  856.)  [US.] 

EPITADAS  ('EiriTajof),  son  of  Molobrus,  was 
the  commander  of  the  420  Lacedaemonians  who 
were  blockaded  in  the  island  of  Sphacteria  in  the 
7th  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  b-  c.  425.  He 
appears  to  have  executed  his  difficult  task  with 
prudence  and  ability,  and  was  spared  by  death  in 
the  final  combat  the  disgrace  of  surrender.  (Thuc. 
iv.  8,  31,  38.)  [A  H.  C] 

EPITH ERSES  CEirie^p<n?s),  of  Nicaea,  a  gram- 
marian, who  wrote  on  Attic  coiuic  and  tragic  words 
(iTfpl  Ai^twy  ^ArriKciif  Kcd  KufiiKwy  kcu  TpaytKwv ; 
Steph.  Byz.  s.  o.  N/icma;  Erotian.  s.  v/Afi^v,  p.  88, 
who  gives  the  name  wrongly  Sipais).  If  he  be 
the  same  as  the  £ather  of  the  rhetorician  Aemilianus, 
he  must  have  lived  under  the  Emperor  Tiberiua. 
(Plut  de  De/.  Orac.  p.  419,  b.)  [P.  S  ] 

EPOCILLUSCEiTiiifiAAoi),  a  Macedonian,  was 
commissioned  by  Alexander,  in  b.  c.  330,  to  con- 
duct as  many  of  the  Thesaalian  cavalry  and  of  the 
other  allied  troops  as  wished  to  return  home,  as 
&r  as  the  sea-coast,  where  Menes  was  desired  to 
make  arrangements  for  their  passage  to  Euboea. 
In  B.  c.  328,  when  Alexander  was  in  winter 
quarters  at  Nautaca,  he  sent  Epocillus  with  Sopolis 
and  Menidas  to  bring  reinforcements  finom  Mace- 
donia.    (Arr.  Anab.  iii.  19,  iv.  18.)       [E.  E.] 

EPCNA  ("Iira-wvo),  from  epus  (Tinros),  that  is, 
equus,  was  regarded  as  the  protectress  of  horses* 
Images  of  her,  either  statues  or  paintings,  were  fre- 
quently seen  in  niches  of  stables.  She  was  said 
to  be  the  daughter  of  Fulvius  Stellus  by  a  mare. 
(Juven.  viii.  157;  Plut.  Parall.  Gr.  et  Rom.  p. 
312  ;  Hartung,  Die  ReUffion  der  Komer^  voL  ii. 
p.  154.)  [L.  S.J 

EPO'PEUS  ('Eir«ir€iJ$),  a  son  of  Poseidon  and 
Canace.  He  came  from  Thessaly  to  Sicyon,  where 
he  succeeded  in  the  kingdom,  as  Corax  died  with- 
out leaving  any  heir  to  his  throne.  He  carried 
away  from  Thebes  the  beautiful  Antiope,  the 
daughter  of  Nycteus,  who  therefore  maide  war 
upon  Epopeus.  The  two  hostile  kings  died  of  the 
wounds  which  they  received  in  the  war ;  but  pre- 
vious to  his  death  Epopeus  dedicated  a  temple  to 
Athena.  (Paus.  iL  6.  §  1;  Apollod.  L  7.  §  4.)  A 
different  tradition  about  Epopeus  is  related  under 
Amphion,  No.  1.  Pausanias  (ii.  1.  $  1)  calls  him 
a  son  of  Aloeus,  whereas  he  is  commonly  described 
as  a  brother  of  Aloeus.  The  temple  of  Athena 
which  he  had  built  at  Sicyon  was  destroyed  by 
lightning,  but  his  tomb  was  preserved  and  shewn 
there  to  a  very  late  period.  (Paus.  ii.  11.  §  1.) 
Another  mythical  being  of  this  name  occurs  in 
Ovid.    {Aftt.  ui.  618,  &c.)  [L,  S.] 

EPO'PSIUS  (*Eir(Jt^iof),  that  is,  the  superin- 
tendent, occurs  as  a  surname  of  several  gods,  such 
as  Zeus  (Apollon.  Rhod.  iL  1 124),  Apollo  (Hesych. 
s.  V. ;  comp.  Soph.  PhUoct.  1040),  and  of  Poseidon 
at  Meg:ilopolis.    (Paus.  viii.  30.  §  1.)      [L.  S.J 

EPOHE'DORIX,  a  cliiefiain  of  the  Aedui,  was 
one  of  the  commanders  of  the  Aeduan  cavalry, 
which,  in  compliance  with  Caesar's  requisition, 
was  sent  to  the  aid  of  the  Romans  against  Verciu- 
gctorix,  in  b.  c.  52.  He  also  informed  Caesar  of 
the  designs  of  Litavicus,  who  was  endeavouring  to 
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draw  the  Aedui  into  the  Gallic  confederacy  against 
Rome,  and  enabled  him  at  first  to  counteract  them. 
But  soon  afterwards  he  himself  revolted,  together 
with  Viridomarus,  and  this  completed  Uie  defec- 
tion of  his  countrymen.  Ambition  was  clearly 
his  motive,  for  he  was  much  mortified  when  the 
Oauls  chose  Vercingetorix  for  their  commander^ 
in-chief.  (Caes.  J5.  G,  vii  34,  38—40,  54,  55, 
63  ;  Plut,  Cae»,  26,  27 ;  Dion  Cass.  xl.  37.)  He 
appears  to  have  been  the  person  who  was  sent  in 
command  of  an  Aeduan  force  to  the  relief  of  Ver- 
cingetorix at  Alesia,  and  a  di£ferent  one  from  the 
Eporedorix,  who  was  previoosly  taken  prisoner  by 
the  Romans  in  a  battle  of  caTaLry,  and  who 
is  mentioned  as  having  conunanded  the  Aedui  in  a 
war  with  the  Sequani  some  time  before  Caesar^s 
arrival  in  Gaul  (Caes.  B,  G.  viL  67,  76;  Dion 
Cass.  xL  40.)  [£.  E.] 

M.  E'PPIUS  M.  p.,  a  Roman  senator,  and  a 
member  of  the  tribe  Terentina,  took  an  active  part 
in  favour  of  Poropey  on  the  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  war  in  b.  c.  49.  He  was  one  of  the  legates 
of  Q.  Metellus  Scipio  in  the  African  war,  and  was 
pardoned  by  Caesar,  with  many  others  of  his  party, 
after  the  battle  of  Thapsus  in  b.  c.  46.  His  name 
occurs  as  one  of  Scipio^s  legates  on  a  coin,  which 
is  figured  below.     The  obverse  represents  a  wo- 


man^s  head,  covered  with  an  elephant^s  skin,  and 
likewise  an  ear  of  com  and  a  plough,  all  of  which 
have  reference  to  the  province  of  Africa,  with  Q. 
Mktbl.  SaPio  Imp.  On  the  reverse  there  is  a 
figure  of  Hercules,  with  Eppivs  Leg.  F.  C.  The 
last  two  letters  probably  represent  Fadundum  or 
Feriundum  Curarii^  or  Flandum  Curavii^  and  indi- 
cate that  the  denarius  was  struck  by  order  of  Eppius. 
It  appears  frt>m  another  coin,  in  which  his  name 
occurs  as  the  legate  of  Pompey,  that  after  he  had 
been  pardoned  by  Caesar  he  went  into  Spain  and 
renewed  the  war  under  Sex.  Pompey  in  b.  c.  46 
and  45.  (Cic  ad  Fam.  viiL  8.  §§  5,  6,  where  the 
old  editions  incorrectly  read  A/.  Oppius^  ad  AU, 
viii.  11,  a ;  Hirtius,  BeU,  A/ric  89 ;  Eckhel,  vol. 
▼.  pp.  206,  207.) 

EPPONrNA.  [SabipJus,  JuLiua.] 
EPRIUS  MARCELLUS.  [Marcbllus.] 
E'PYTUS,  a  Trojan,  who  clung  to  Aeneias  in 
the  night,  when  Troy  was  destroyed.  He  was  the 
father  of  Periphas,  who  was  a  companion  of  Julus, 
and  who  is  called  by  the  patronymic  Epytidcs. 
(Virg.  Aen,  il  340,  v.  547,  579  ;  Hom.  IL  xvii. 
823.)  [L.  S.] 

EQUESTER,  and  in  Greek  "Iinrios,  occurs  as  a 
surname  of  several  divinities,  such  as  Poseidon 
(Neptune),  who  had  created  the  horse,  and  in 
whose  honour  horae-races  were  held  (Serv.  ad 
Virg,  Qtorg.  L  12;  Liv.  i.  9  ;  Pans.  v.  15.  §  4), 
of  Aphrodite  (Serv.  ad  Aen,  i.  724),  Hera 
(Pans.  V.  15.  $  4),  Athena  (Paus.  L  30.  §  4, 
31.  §  3,  V.  15.  §  4,  viii.  47.  §  1),  and  Ares.  (Paus. 
V.  15.  $  4.)  The  Roman  goddess  Fortuna  bore 
the  same  surname,  and  the  consul  Flaccus  vowed 
a  temple  to  her  in  b.  c  180,  during  a  battle  against 
the  Celtiberians.  (Liv.  xL  40,   xlii.  3.)     Tacitus 
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(Ann,  iii.  71)  mentions  a  temple  of  Fortuna  Eqnet^ 
tris  at  Antiunu  [L.  &] 

L.  EQUI'TIUS,  said  to  have  been  a  mnaway 
slave,  gave  himself  out  as  a  son  of  Ti.  Gracchus, 
and  was  in  consequence  elected  tribune  of  the  plebt 
for  B.  c.  99.  While  tribune  designatus,  he  took 
an  active  part  in  the  designs  of  Satuminus,  and 
was  killed  with  him  in  b.  a  100:  Appian  says 
that  his  death  happened  on  the  day  on  which  he 
entered  upon  his  office.  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  32, 33; 
Val.  Max.  iii.  2.  §  18 ;  Cic.  pro  Seii,  47,  who  calls 
him  mtitivus  Crracchus,  and  pro  C.  Rabir,  7,  where 
he  is  described  bb  tile  ex  eompedibut  aique  eryattnlo 
Graeckus,) 

ERASI'NIDES  CEpaonviSirf),  was  one  of  the 
ten  commanders  appointed  to  supersede  Alcibiades 
after  the  battle  of  Notium,  b.  c  407.  (Xen.  HelL 
i.  5.  $  16;  Diod.  xiii.  74  ;  Plut  Ale,  36.)  Ac- 
cording to  the  conunon  reading  in  Xenophon  (HelL 
16.  §  16),  he  and  Leon  were  with  Conon  when 
he  was  chased  by  Callicratidas  to  Mytilene.  But 
we  find  Erasinides  mentioned  afterwards  as  one  of 
the  eight  who  commanded  at  Aiginusae  (Xen. 
HelL  L  6.  $  29;  Aristoph.  Ban,  1194);  either, 
therefore,  as  Moms  and  Schneider  suggest,  Arehea- 
tratus  must  be  substituted  for  both  the  above 
names  in  the  passage  of  Xenophon,  or  we  must 
suppose  that  Erasinides  commanded  the  trireme 
which  escaped  to  Athens  with  the  news  of  Cononis 
blockade.  (Xen.  HeU,  i.  6.  §§  19—22 ;  Lya. 
*AiroA.  Swpod.  p.  1 62  ;  Schncid.  ad  Xen,  HelL  i.  6. 
§  16  ;  Thirl  wall's  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  119,  note  3.) 
Erasinides  was  among  the  six  generals  who  returned 
to  Athens  after  the  victory  at  Arginusae  and  were 
put  to  death,  b.  c  406.  Archedemus,  in  &ct,  took 
the  first  step  against  them  by  imposing  a  fine 
(4wt6oKi^)  on  Erasinides,  and  then  calling  him  to 
account  before  a  court  of  justice  for  retaining  some 
public  money  which  he  had  received  in  the  Hel- 
lespont On  this  charge  Erasinides  was  thrown 
into  prison,  and  the  success  of  the  prosecution  in 
the  particular  case  paved  the  way  to  the  mora 
serious  attack  on  the  whole  body  of  the  generals. 
(Xen.  HeU,  I  7.  §§  1-34 ;  Diod.  xiii.  101.)  [E.  E.] 

ERASl'STRATUS  (^Epcurlarparos)^  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  physicians  and  anatomists  of  anti- 
quity, is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  bom  at 
lulis  in  the  island  of  Ceos  (Suidas,  s.  r.  *EpacrUrrp.i 
Strab.  X.  5,  p.  389,  ed.  Tanchn.),  though  Stepha- 
nus  Byzantinus  (s.  v.  Kms)  calls  him  a  native  of 
Cos,  Galen  of  Chios  (Introd.  c  4,  vol  xiv.  p.  683), 
and  the  emperor  Julian  of  Samos.  (Mifopog,  p. 
347.)  Pliny  says  he  was  the  grandson  of  Aristotle 
by  his  daughter  Pythias  (H,  N,  xxix.  3),  but  this 
is  not  confirmed  by  any  other  ancient  writer ;  and 
accosding  to  Suidas,  he  was  the  son  of  Cretoxena, 
the  sister  of  the  physician  Mcdius,  and  Cleombro- 
tus;  from  which  expression  it  is  not  quite  clear 
whether  Cleombrotus  was  his  /other  or  his  uncle. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Chrysippus  of  Cnidos  (Diog, 
Laert  vii.  7.  §  10,  p.  186 ;  Plin.  H.  iV.  xxix.  3 ; 
Galen,  de  Ven,  Sect,  adv.  Erasigtr,  c.  7,  voL  xi.  p. 
171),  Metrodorus  (Scxt  Empir.  c,  Mathem.  i. 
12,  p.  271,  ed.  Fabric.)  and  apparently  Theophras- 
tus.  (Galen,  de  Sang,  in  Arter,  c  7,  vol.  iv.  p.  729.) 
He  lived  for  some  time  at  the  court  of  Seleucus 
Nicator,  king  of  Syria,  where  he  acquired  great 
reputation  by  discovering  the  disease  of  Antio- 
chus,  the  king's  eldest  son,  probably  b.  c.  294. 
Seleucus  in  his  old  age  had  kitely  married  Strauv 
nice,  the  young  and  beautiful  daughter  of  Di»me 
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mm  Polioccrleft,  aid  the  had  already  borne  bim 
tm  diild.  (Plvt.  Demtetr.  c.  38;  Appian,  de 
BAm  Sgr.  c  59.)  Antiochoa  fell  yiolentlj  in 
lare  witk  kia  motbep^law,  but  did  not  disclose 
ka  paamn,  and  cboe*  imtker  to  pine  away  in  si- 
Koee.  The  phyndans  were  quite  unable  to  disco- 
Tcr  the  cMue  and  natme  of  hit  disease,  and  Erar 
■igrsw  kinKlf  was  at  a  lots  at  first,  till,  finding 
MchiEnc  amiaa  about  his  body,  he  began  to  suspect 
tHat  it  anist  be  his  mind  which  was  diseased,  and 
t^  he  iii%ht  perhaps  be  in  lore.  This  conjecture 
ns  esofimed  when  he  observed  his  skin  to  be 
hcOtT^  his  eohmr  to  be  heightened,  and  his  pulse 
fockcBed,  wheneTer  Stratonioe  came  near  him, 
of  these  symptoms  occurred  on  any 
;  and  accordingly  he  told  Seleucus 
thai  his  soQ^  disease  was  incurable,  for  that  he 
was  ia  lore,  aod  that  it  was  impossible  that  his 
psssinn  eo«Lld  be  gratified.  The  king  wondered 
vkst  the  difficulty  ooukl  be,  and  asked  who  the 
lady  was.  **  My  wife,**  replied  Erasistratus ;  upon 
wkxh  Sdeoctts  began  to  persuade  him  to  give  her 
■p  to  his  son.  lae  physician  asked  him  if  he 
woald  do  ao  himself  if  it  were  kis  wife  that  the 
ftimce  waa  in  lore  with.  The  king  protested  that 
ke  wvald  roost  gladly;  upon  which  Erasistratus 
tild  Urn  tlttt  it  was  indeed  his  own  wife  who  had 
iaspired  his  pasaion,  and  that  he  chose  rather  to 
4aK  ^aa  to  disHose  his  secret.  Seleucus  was  as 
|ssd  as  hia  word,  and  not  only  gave  up  Stratonice, 
hat  dao  resagned  to  his  son  several  provinces  of 
kis  CBpiie.  This  celebrated  story  is  told  with 
mmt  or  leas  vaiiation  by  many  ancient  authors, 
(Appian,  de  Rtbm$  Syr,  c  59 — 61 ;  Galen,  de  Prae- 
•oL  rnd  Epig.  c  6.  ToL  xiv.  pu  630 ;  Julian,  Miso- 
foi$.  pt  ZAl,  ed.  Spanheim ;  Ludan,  de  Skpria  Dca^ 
It"  17,  18;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxix.  3;  Plut.  De- 
m*tr.  c  38  ;  Soidas,  t.  r,  'Lpcuriarp. ;  Jo.  TzetK. 
CW.  viL  Hi*t.  118  ;  Valer.  Max.  v.  7),  and  a 
oiilar  anecdote  has  been  told  of  Hippocrates  (So- 
nmu.  Vita  iiippoer,  in  Hippocr.  Opera^  vol.  iii.  p. 
ao-2),  Galen  {<i€  Praatat,  ad  Epig.  c  6.  vol.  xiv.  p. 
^^),  Avicenna  (sec  Biotjr.  Did.  of  the  Use/. 
JTwKri.  Soe.)j  and  (if  the  names  be  not  fictitious) 
Picacius  (Artstaen.  Efiid.  i.  13)  and  Acestinus. 
THdiod.  Aeihtap.  iv.  1.  p.  171.)  If  this  is  the 
■arrdote  inferred  to  by  Pliny  (/.  c),  as  is  pro- 
kaJblv  the  case,  Erasistratus  is  said  to  have  re- 
onred  ooe  hundred  talents  for  being  the  means 
•f  restoring  the  prince  to  health,  which  (supposing 
the  Attic  standard  to  be  meant,  and  to  be  equal  to 
243/.  15s.)  would  amount  to  '24,375/!. — one  of  the 
is^est  medical  fees  upon  record. 

Very  little  more  is  known  of  the  personal  his- 
tnrv  of  Erasistzatus  :  he  lived  for  some  time  at 
.Vlexaadria,  which  was  at  that  time  beginning 
to  be  a  celebrated  medical  school,  and  gave  up 
pcactke  in  his  old  age,  that  he  might  pursue  his 
sz&atnmical  studies  without  interruption.  (Galen, 
4m  Hippocr.  ei  Plat.  Deer.  vii.  3,  voL  v.  p.  602.) 
He  prosecuted  his  experiments  and  researches 
in  this  branch  of  medical  science  with  great 
•ocoess,  and  with  such  ardour  that  he  is  said  to 
hate  dissected  criminals  alive.  (Cels.  de  Afedic 
I  prsrf.  p-  6.)  He  appears  to  have  died  in  Asia 
Miftor,  as  Soidas  mentions  that  he  was  buried 
by  moant  Mycale  in  Ionia.  The  exact  date 
•f  his  death  is  not  known,  but  he  probably  lived 
Is  a  good  old  age,  as,  according  to  Eusebius,  he 
alive  B.  c.  258,  about  forty  years  after  the 
of  Antiochos  and  Stratonice.     He  ha<l 
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numerous  pupils  and  followers,  and  a  medical  school 
bearing  his  name  continued  to  exist  at  Smyrna  in 
Ionia  nearly  till  the  tune  of  Strabo,  about  the  be- 
ginning ^f  the  Christian  era.  (Strab.  xil  8,  sub  fin.) 
The  following  are  the  names  of  the  most  celebrated 
physicians  belonging  to  the  sect  founded  by  him  : 
Apoemantes  (Galen,  de  Venae  Sect.  adv.  Erastsfr, 
c.  2,  vol.  xi.  p.  151),  ApoUonius  Memphites,  Apol- 
lophanes  (Gael.  Aurel.  de  Alorb.  Acut.  ii.  33,  p.  150) 
Artemidorus,  Charidemus,  Chrysippus,  Heraclides, 
Hermogenes,  Hicesius,  Martialis,  Menodorus, 
Ptolemaeus,  Strato,  Xenophon.  He  wrote  several 
works  on  anatomy,  practical  medicine,  and  p}uu> 
macy,  of  which  only  the  titles  remain,  together 
with  a  great  number  of  short  fragments  preserv- 
ed by  Galen,  Caelius  Aurelianus,  and  other  an- 
cient writers  :  these,  however,  are  suflScient  to 
enable  us  to  form  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  his 
opinions  both  as  a  physician  and  an  anatomist. 
It  is  in  the  latter  character  that  he  is  most  cele- 
brated, and  perhaps  there  is  no  one  of  the  ancient 
physicians  that  did  more  to  promote  that  branch 
of  medical  science.  He  appears  to  have  been  very 
near  the  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
for  in  a  passage  preserved  by  Galen  {de  Utu  Part, 
vi.  12,  vol.  iii.  p.  465)  he  expresses  himself  as 
follows : — **•  The  vein  *  arises  from  the  part  where 
the  arteries,  that  are  distributed  to  the  whole  body, 
have  their  origin,  and  penetrates  to  the  sanguineous 
[or  rufht]  ventricle  [of  the  heart]  ;  and  the  artery 
[or  pulmonary  vein'\  arises  from  the  part  where  the 
veins  have  their  origin,  and  penetrates  to  the 
pneumatic  [or  left]  ventricle  of  the  heart."  The 
description  is  not  very  clear,  but  seems  to  shew 
that  he  supposed  the  venous  and  arterial  systems 
to  be  more  intimately  connected  than  was  generally 
believed ;  which  is  confirmed  by  another  passage 
in  which  he  is  said  to  have  differed  from  the  other 
ancient  anatomists,  who  supposed  the  veins  to  arise 
from  the  liver,  and  the  arteries  from  the  heart,  and 
to  have  contended  that  the  heart  was  the  origin 
both  of  the  veins  and  the  arteries.  (Galen,  de  Hip- 
pocr.  el  Plul.  Deer,  vi,  6,  vol.  v.  p.  562.)  With 
these  ideas,  it  can  have  been  only  his  belief  that 
the  arteries  contained  air,  and  not  blood,  that  hin- 
dered his  anticipating  Harvey^s  celebrated  disco- 
very. The  tricuspid  valves  of  the  heart  are  gene- 
ral] v  said  to  have  derived  their  name  from  Erasis- 
tratus;  but  this  appears  to  be  an  oversight,  as 
Galen  attributes  it  not  to  him,  but  to  one  of  his 
followers.  {De  Hippocr.  et  Plat.  Deer.  vi.  6,  vol.  v. 
p.  548.)  He  appears  to  have  paid  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  anatomy  of  the  brain,  and  in  a  passage 
out  of  one  of  his  works  preserved  by  Galen  {ibid, 
vii.  3,  vol.  v.  p.  0*03)  speaks  as  if  he  had  himself  dis- 
sected a  human  brain.  Galen  says  {ibid.  p.  602)  that 
before  Erasistratus  had  more  closely  examined  into 
the  origin  of  the  nerves,  he  imagined  that  they  arobO 
from  the  dura  mater  and  not  from  the  substance  of 
the  brain;  and  tha^  it  was  not  till  he  was  advanced 
in  life  that  he  satisfied  himself  by  actual  inspection 
that  such  was  not  the  case.  According  to  Rufus 
Ephesius,  he  divided  the  nerves  into  those  of  sen- 
sation and  those  of  motion,  of  which  the  former  he 
considered  to  be  hollow  and  to  arise  from  the  mem- 
branes of  the  brain,  the  latter  from  the  substance  of 

•  He  is  speaking  of  the  pulmonary  artery, 
which  received  the  name  ^A^^  dprrjpia^ris  from 
Herophilus.  See  Ruf.  Ephes.  de  Jj^^eU.  PurL 
Corp.  Hum.  p.  42. 
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the  brain  itielf  and  of  the  cerebellum.  {De  Appeil, 
ParL  &c  p.  f)5.)  It  b  a  remarkable  instance  at 
once  of  blindness  and  presumption,  to  find  this 
acute  physiologist  venturing  to  assert,  that  the 
spleen  (Galen,  de  Atra  Bile,  c  7.  toUt.  p.  131), 
the  bile  (id.  de  Facult.  Natur,  ii.  2,  vol.  ii.  p.  78), 
and  several  other  parts  of  the  body  (id.  Comment, 
in  Hippocr.  ^  De  Aiim,^  iii.  14.  vol.  xv.  p.  308), 
were  entirely  useless  to  animals.  In  the  con- 
troversy that  was  carried  on  among  the  ancients 
as  to  whether  fluids  when  drunk  passed  through 
the  trachea  into  the  lungs,  or  through  the  oesopha- 
gus into  the  stomach,  Erasistratus  maintained  the 
latter  opinion.  (Plut.  Sympos.  vii.  1  ;  Oell. 
xvii.  11 ,  Macrob.  Saium,  vii.  15.)  He  is  also 
supposed  to  have  been  the  first  person  who 
added  to  the  word  dprripia,  which  had  hitherto 
designated  the  canal  leading  from  the  mouth  to 
the  lungs,  the  epithet  rpaxc'S  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  arteries,  and  hence  to  have  been  the  ori- 
ginator of  the  modem  name  trachea.  He  attributed 
the  sensation  of  hunger  to  vacuity  of  the  stomach, 
and  said  that  the  Scythians  were  accustomed  to 
tie  a  belt  tightly  round  their  middle,  to  enable 
them  to  abstain  from  food  for  a  longer  time 
without  suffering  inconvenience.  ( Ocll.  xvi. 
3.)  The  irvcv/AO,  or  spiritual  substance^  played  a 
very  important  part  both  in  his  system  of  physio- 
logy and  pathology :  he  supposed  it  to  enter  the 
lungs  by  the  trachea,  thence  to  pass  by  the  pulmo- 
nary veins  into  the  heart,  and  thence  to  be  diffused 
throughout  the  whole  body  by  means  of  the  arte- 
ries (Galen,  de  Diffktr,  Puis,  iv.  2,  vol.  viil  p.  703, 
et  alibi);  that  the  use  of  rei^itation  was  to  fill  the 
arteries  with  air  (id.  de  Usu  Respir,  c.  1.  vol.  iv. 
p.  471);  and  that  the  pulsation  of  the  arteries  was 
caused  by  the  movements  of  the  pneuma.  He 
accounted  for  diseases  in  the  same  way,  and  sup- 
posed that  as  long  as  the  pneuma  continued  to  fill 
the  arteries  and  the  blood  was  confined  to  the 
veins,  the  individual  was  in  good  health  ;  but  that 
whan  the  blood  from  some  cause  or  other  got  forced 
into  the  arteries,  inflanmiation  and  fever  was  the 
consequence.  (Galen,  de  Venae  Sect,  adv.  Erasistr. 
c  2.  vol.  xl  p.  163,  &c.;  PluL  de  PkUosopk. 
Plac.  V.  29.)  Of  his  mode  of  cure  the  most  re- 
markable peculiarity  was  his  aversion  to  blood- 
letting and  purgative  medicines :  he  seems  to  have 
relied  chiefly  on  diet  and  regimen,  bathing,  exer- 
cise, friction,  and  the  most  simple  articles  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  In  surgery  he  was  celebrated 
for  the  invention  of  a  catheter  that  bore  his  name, 
and  was  of  the  shape  of  a  Roman  S.  (Galen,  Inirod. 
c.  13.  vol.  xiv.  p.  751.)  Further  information  re- 
pecting  his  medical  and  anatomical  opinions  may  be 
found  in  LeClerc,  Hist,  de  la  Mid.\  Haller,  BiUioth. 
Anat.  and  BUAioth.  Medic  Prod.;  Sprengel,  Hist, 
de  la  Med,;  and  also  in  the  following  works, 
which  the  writer  has  never  seen  :  Jo.  Frid.  Henr. 
Ilieronymi  Dissert.  Inaug,  ejrhibens  Erasistrati 
Erasistrateorumque  Historiam^  Jen.  1790,  8vo. ; 
F.  H.  Schwartz,  HerophUus  und  Erasistratus^ 
cine  historisclte  Pandlele,  Inaug.  Abhandl.,  Wiirir 
bui^,  18*26,  8vo..  ;  Jerem.  Ilud.  Lichtenstadt, 
Erasistratus  als  Vorganger  von  Broussais^  in 
Hecker's  Annal.  der  HeiJkunde,  1830,  xvii.  153. 

2.  Erasistratus  of  Sicyon,  must  have  lived  in  or 
before  the  first  centuty  after  Christ,  as  he  is  men- 
tioned by  Asclepiades  Pharmacion  (apud  Galen. 
de  Coifwos.  Medioain,  sec,  LoooSj  x.  3,  voL  xiii. 
p.  ;W6).*  [W.A.G.] 
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ERASTUS  f  Epcurrof),  of  Scepsis  in  Troaa,  ii 
mentioned  along  with  Coriscns,  a  native  of  the 
same  place,  among  the  disciples  of  Plato  (Diog. 
Laert  iii.  46 ) ;  and  the  sixth  among  the  letters 
attributed  to  Plato  is  addressed  to  those  two  Soep- 
sians.  Strabo  (xiiL  p.  608)  classes  both  men 
among  the  Socratic  philosophers.  (Ast,  PlatosCg 
Leben  u.  Schri/L  p.  519  ;  C.  F.  Hermann,  GescA,  u. 
System  d.  Plat,  Pkilos,  I  pp.  425,  592,  &c)  [L.S.] 

ERATIDAE  (*Epari8ai),  an  ancient  illustrious 
family  in  the  island  of  Rhodes.  The  Eratidae  of 
lalysus  in  Rhodes  are  described  by  Pindar  (OL 
vii.  20,  &c. ;  comp.  Bockh,  EarplioaL  p.  165)  as 
descended  from  Tlepolemus  and  the  Heradeidaa, 
of  whom  a  colony  seems  to  have  gone  from  Argos 
to  Rhodes.  Damagetus  and  his  son  Diagoras  be- 
longed to  the  family  of  the  Eratidae.  [Damaob- 
TU8,  Diagoras.]  [L.  S.J 

E'RATO  (*Epar(^),  a  nymph  and  the  wife  of 
Areas,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of  Elatus, 
Apheidas,  and  Azan.  She  was  said  to  have  been 
a  prophetic  priestess  of  the  Arcadian  Pan.  (Paus. 
viii.  27.  §  9  ;  Arcas.)  There  are  two  other 
mythical  personages  of  this  name,  the  one  a  Muse 
and  the  other  a  Nereid.  (Apollod.  L  3.  §  I,  2. 
§  6  ;  Hes.  Theog.  247.)  [L.  S.] 

ERATOSTHENES  CEparo<r9irtis).  1.  One  of 
the  Thirty  TyranU.  (Xen.  Hell,  ii.  3.  §  2.)  There 
is  an  oration  of  Lysias  against  him  {Or,  12),  which 
was  delivered  soon  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Thirty 
and  the  return  of  Lysias  from  exile.  (Clinton,  F. 
H,  sub  ann.  b.  c.  403.)  2.  The  person  for  whoee 
slaughter  by  Euphiletus,  the  first  oration  of  Lysias 
is  a  defence.    (Lyt.  p.  2,  &c)  [P.  S.] 

ERATO'STHENES  {'Eparoae^piis),  of  Cyrene, 
was,  according  to  Suidas,  the  son  of  Aglaus,  accord- 
ing to  others,  the  son  of  Ambrosias,  and  was  bora 
B.  c  276.  He  was  taught  by  Ariston  of  Chius,  the 
philosopher,  Lysanias  of  Cyrene,  the  grammarian, 
and  Callimachus,  the  poet.  He  left  Athens  at  the 
invitation  of  Ptolemy  Evergetes,  who  placed  him 
over  the  library  at  Alexandria.  Here  he  continued 
till  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes.  He  died  at 
the  age  of  eighty,  about  u.  c.  1 96,  of  voluntary  star* 
vation,  having  lost  his  sight,  and  being  tired  of  life. 
He  was  a  man  of  very  extensive  learning :  we  shall 
first  speak  of  him  as  a  geometer  and  astronoiner. 

It  is  supposed  that  Eratosthenes  suggested  to 
Ptolemy  Evergetes  the  constniction  of  the  large 
annillae  or  fixed  circular  instruments  which  were 
long  in  use  at  Alexandria :  but  only  because  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  to  whom  else  they  are  to  be 
assigned  ;  for  Ptolemy  (the  astronomer),  though 
he  mentions  them,  and  incidentally  their  antiquity, 
does  not  state  to  whom  they  were  due.  In  these 
circles  each  degree  was  divided  into  six  parts.  We 
know  of  no  observations  of  Eratosthenes  in  which 
they  were  probably  employed,  except  those  which 
led  him  to  the  obUquity  of  the  ecliptic,  which  he 
must  have  made  to  be  23<>  51'  20";  for  he  states 
the  distance  of  the  tropics  to  be  eleven  times  the 
eighty-third  part  of  the  circumference.  This  was 
a  good  observation  for  the  time:  Ptolemy  (the 
astronomer)  was  content  with  it,  and,  according  to 
him,  Hipparchus  used  no  other.  Of  his  measure 
of  the  earth  we  shall  presently  speak.  According 
to  Nicomachns,  he  was  the  inTentor  of  the  inJo-- 
Kwov  or  CribrumArithmeticumy  as  it  has  since  been 
called,  being  the  well  known  method  of  detecting 
the  prime  numben  by  writing  down  all  odd  num- 
bers which  do  not  end  with  5,  and  striking  out 
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■rely  the  multiples  of  each,  one  aflter  the 
other,  to  that  only  prime  nombers  remain. 

We  ftiU  powenii  under  the  name  of  Eratosthenes 
a  work,  enmled  Karatrr^purfwi^  giring  a  slight  ac- 
count of  the  constellations,  their  &buIoiis  history, 
and  the  stars  in  th«n.  It  is,  however,  acknow- 
ledged on  all  hands  that  this  is  not  a  work  of 
EratostheiMs.  It  has  been  shewn  by  Bembardy 
in  his  Eraioaihenica  (p.  110,  &c.,  Berlin,  1822, 
8to.)  to  be  a  miserable  compilation  made  by  some 
Greek  grsmmarian  firom  the  Pociicon  Attronomicon 
^  Hyginus.  This  book  was  printed  (Or.)  in  Dr. 
Felix  or  the  Oxford,  edition  of  Aratus,  1762,  8vo.; 
again  (Gr.  Lat.)  by  Thomas  Oale,  in  the  Opwi^stda 
Fhniea  H  ^kkxL,  Amsterdam,  1688,  8vo.;  also  by 
Schaubach,  with  notes  by  Heyne,  Oottingen,  1 795, 
8to.;  also  by  F.  K.  Matthiae,  in  his  AratuSj 
Frankfort,  1817,  8to.,  and  more  recently  by  A. 
Westennonn,  in  his  Scr^fttort*  Hittoriae  poeiicae 
Oraed,  pp.  239 — ^267.  The  short  comment  on 
Aratns,  attributed  to  Eratosthenes,  and  first  printed 
by  Peter  V^ictorius,  and  afterwards  by  Petavias 
in  kis  UroMologion  (1630,  fol.),  is  also  named  in 
the  title  of  both  as  being  attributed  to  Hipparchus 
as  well  as  to  Eratosthenes.  Petarios  remarks 
(nys  Fabricins)  that  it  can  be  attributed  to  neither ; 
for  Hipparchus  is  mentioned  by  name,  also  the 
swath  of  Jidy,  also  the  barbarous  word  dAcrpoirJ- 
Smt  for  Orion,  which  the  more  recent  Greeks  never 
osed :  these  reasons  do  not  help  each  other,  for 
the  second  shews  the  work  to  be  posterior  to 
Eratosthenes,  if  anything,  and  the  third  shews  it 
to  be  prior.  But  on  looking  into  this  comment  we 
find  that  dKrrpow69ioy  and  July  (and  also  August) 
are  all  mentioued  in  one  sentence,  which  is  eri- 
dmtly*  an  interpolation ;  and  the  constellation 
Orion  is  frequency  mentioned  under  that  name. 
Hot  Hipparchus  certainly  is  mentioned. 

The  cMily  other  writing  of  Eratosthenes  which 
mnains  is  a  letter  to  Ptolemy  on  the  duplication 
of  the  cube,  for  the  mechanical  performance  of 
which  he  had  eontriyed  an  instrument,  of  which  he 
seeau  to  contemplate  actual  use  in  measuring 
the  caotents  of  vessels,  &c.  He  seems  to  say  that 
he  has  had  his  method  engraved  in  some  temple  or 
public  building,  with  some  verses  which  he  adds. 
Eotocias  has  preserved  this  letter  in  his  comment 
•a  book  ii.  prop.  2  of  the  sphere  and  cylinder  of 
Archimedes. 

The  greatest  work  of  Eratosthenes,  and  that 
which  most  always  make  his  name  conspicuous  in 
scientific  history,  is  the  attempt  which  he  made  to 
meaaore  the  magnitude  of  the  earth, — in  which  he 
brooght  forward  and  used  the  method  which  is 
employed  to  this  day.  Whether  or  no  he  was  suc- 
crssfnl  cannot  be  told,  as  we  shall  see ;  bat  it  is  not 
the  leas  true  that  he  was  the  originator  of  the  pro- 

*  These  are  the  only  months  mentioned  in  the 
oomment :  Orion,  which  the  vulgar  call  dArrpoiro- 
Stor,  first  rises  in  July,  and  Procyon  in  August. 
It  is  not  stated  anywhere  else  in  what  month  a 
star  first  rises,  nor  is  any  other  month  mentioned 
at  aU.  Probably  some  interpolator,  subsequent  to 
Aogustua,  introduced  this  sentence  rather  to  fix 
the  astronomical  character  of  the  neiv  named  months 
in  his  own  or  his  reader^  mind,  than  to  give  infor- 
nuuion  on  the  constellations.  It  also  appears  that 
ijiiWT^9w<^u>9  was  the  word  which  was  used  by  the 
rolgar  (iScarrmf )  for  Orion,  after  July  and  August 
kad  received  thdr  imperial  names. 
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cess  by  which  we  now  know,  very  nearly  indeed, 
the  ma^tude  of  our  own  planet.  Delambre  says 
that  if  it  were  he  who  advised  the  erection  of  the 
circular  instruments  above  alluded  to,  he  must  be 
considered  as  the  founder  of  astronomy :  to  which 
it  may  be  added  that  he  was  the  founder  of  geodesy, 
without  any  i^in  the  case.  The  number  of  ancient 
writers  who  have  alluded  to  this  remarkable  opera- 
tion ( which  seems  to  have  obtained  its  full  measure 
of  feme)  is  very  great,  and  we  shall  not  attempt  to 
combine  their  remarks  nr  surmises :  it  is  enough  to 
say  that  the  most  distinct  account,  and  one  of  the 
earliest,  is  found  in  the  remaining  work  of  Clbo- 

MBOKS. 

At  Syene,  in  Upper  Egypt,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  the  same  as,  or  near  to,  the  town  of  Assouan 
(Lat.  240  10'  N.,  Long.  32«  59'  E.  of  Greenwich), 
Eratosthenes  was  told  (that  he  observed  is  very 
doubtful),  that  deep  wells  were  enlightened  to  the 
bottom  on  the  day  of  the  summer  solstice,  and  that 
vertical  objects  cast  no  shadows.  He  concluded, 
therefore,  that  Syene  was  on  the  tropic,  and  its 
latitude  equal  to  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  he  had  determined  :  he 
presumed  that  it  was  in  the  same  longitude  as 
Alexandria,  in  which  he  was  out  about  3^,  which 
is  not  enough  to  produce  what  would  at  that  time 
have  been  a  sensible  error.  By  observations  made 
at  Alexandria,  he  determined  the  zenith  of  that 
place  to  be  distant  by  the  fiftieth  part  of  the  cir- 
cumference from  the  solstice,  which  was  equivalent 
to  saying  that  the  arc  of  the  meridian  between  the 
two  places  is  7°  12'.  Cleomedes  says  that  he 
used  the.  and^^  or  hemispherical  dial  of  Berosus, 
in  the  determination  of  this  latitude.  Delambre 
rejects  the  idea  with  infinite  scora,  and  pronounces 
Cleomedes  unworthy  of  credit ;  and,  indeed,  it  is 
not  easy  to  see  why  Eratosthenes  should  have 
rejected  the  gnomon  and  the  large  circular  instru- 
ments, unless,  perhaps,  for  the  following  reason  : 
There  is  a  sentence  of  Cleomedes  which  seems  to 
imply  that  the  disappearance  of  the  shadows  at 
Syene  on  the  day  of  the  summer  solstice  was 
noticed  to  take  place  for  300  stadia  every  way 
round  Syene.  If  Eratosthenes  took  his  report 
about  the  phenomenon  (and  we  have  no  evidence 
that  he  went  to  Syene  himself)  from  those  who 
could  give  no  better  account  than  this,  we  may 
easily  understand  why  he  would  think  the  (rKd<prj 
quite  accurate  enough  to  observe  with  at  his  own 
end  of  the  arc,  since  the  other  end  of  it  was  un- 
certain by  as  much  as  300  stadia.  He  gives  5000 
stadia  for  the  distance  from  Alexandria  to  Syene,  mid 
this  round  number  seems  further  to  justify  us  in  con- 
cluding that  he  thought  the  process  to  be  as  rough 
as  in  truth  it  was.  Martianus  Capella  (p.  1 94 )  states 
that  he  obtiiincd  this  distance  from  the  measures 
made  by  order  of  the  Ptolemies  (which  had  been 
commenced  by  Alexander);  this  writer  then  im- 
plies that  Eratosthenes  did  not  go  to  Syene  himself. 

The  result  is  250,000  stadia  for  the  circumference 
of  the  earth,  which  Eratosthenes  altered  into 
252,000,  that  his  result  might  give  an  exact  number 
of  stadia  for  the  degree,  namely,700;  this,  of  course, 
should  have  been  6944.  Pliny  (//.  N.  ii.  108)  calls 
this  31,500  Roman  miles,  and  therefore  supposes  the 
stadium  to  be  the  eighth  part  of  a  Roman  mile,  or 
takes  for  granted  that  Eratosthenes  used  the 
Olympic  stadium.  It  is  likely  enough  that  the 
Ptolemies  naturalized  this  stadium  in  Egypt  ;  bnt, 
nevertheless,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  an  Egypiiaa 
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stadium  wu  employed.  If  we  assume  the  Olym- 
pic stadium  (202^  yards),  the  degree  of  Eratos- 
thenes is  more  thim  79  miles,  upwaids  of  10  miles* 
too  great.  Nothing  is  known  of  any  E^ptian 
stadium.  Pliny  (/.  o.)  asserts  that  Hipparchus,  but 
for  what  reason  he  does  not  say,  wanted  to  add 
25,000  stadia  to  the  circumference  as  found  by 
Eratosthenes. 

According  to  Plutarch  (de  Plac,  Phil,  ii.  31 ),  Era- 
tosthenes made  the  sun  to  be  804  millions  of  stadia 
from  the  earth,  and  the  moon  780,000;  according 
to  Macrobius  (in  Somn,  Scip.  i.  20),  he  made  the 
diameter  of  the  sun  to  be  27  times  that  of  the 
earth.  (Weidler,  Ifigt,  Astron. ;  Fabric.  BibL 
Graec.  vol.  iv.  p.  117,  &c  ;  Delambre,  Hist,  de 
r Astron,  Anc  ;  Petavius,  UranoUtgion,)  [A.  DsM.j 

With  regard  to  the  other  merits  of  Eratosthenes, 
we  must  first  of  all  mention  what  he  did  for  geo- 
graphy, which  was  closely  connected  with  his  ma- 
thematical  pursuits.      It   was   Eratosthenes  who 
raised  geography  to  the  rank  of  a  science ;  for,  pre- 
vious to  his  time,  it  seems  to  hare  consisted,  more 
or  less,  of  a  mass  of  information  scattered  in  books 
of  travel,  descriptions  of  particular  countries,  and 
the  like.     All  these  treasures  were  accessible  to 
Eratosthenes  in  the  libraries  of  Alexandria  ;  and  he 
made  the  most  profitable  use  of  them,  by  collecting 
the  scattered  materials,  and  uniting  them  into  an 
organic  system  of  geography  in  his  comprehensive 
work  entitled  THtrypa^uca^  or  as  it  is  sometimes, 
but  vmneously,  called,  y*ary pa^6fifva  or  ytcoypa- 
^ia.    (Strab.  L  p.  29,  ii.  p.  67,  xv.  p.  688 ;  SchoL 
adApoUon,  Rhod,  iv.  259,  284,  310.)    It  consisted 
of  three  books,  the  first  of  which,  forming  a  sort  of 
introduction,  contained  a  critical  review  of  the  lar 
bours  of  his  predecessors  from  the  earliest  to  his 
own  times,  and  investigations  concerning  the  form 
and  nature  of  the  earth,  which,  according  to  him, 
was  an  immovable  globe,  on  the  surface  of  which 
traces  of  a  series  of  great  revolutions  were  still 
visible.     He  conceived  that  in  one  of  these  revolu- 
tions the  Mediterranean  had  acquired  its  present 
form ;  for,  according  to  him,  it  was  at  one  time  a 
large  lake  covering  portions  of  the  adjacent  coun- 
tries of  Asia  and  Libya,  until  a  passage  was  forced 
open  by  which  it  entered  into  communication  with 
the  ocean  in  the  west.   The  second  book  contained 
what  is  now  called  mathematical  geography.     His 
attempt  to  measure  the  mi^itude  of  the  earth  has 
been  spoken  of  above.     The  third  book  contained 
the  political  geography,  and  gave  descriptions  of 
the  various  countries,  derived  from  the  works  of 
earlier  travellen  and  geographers.     In  order  to  be 
able  to  determine  the  accurate  site  of  each  place, 
he  drew  a  line  parallel  with  the  equator,  running 
from  the  pillars  of  Heracles  to  the  extreme  east  of 
Asia,  and  dividing  the  whole  of  the  inhabited  earth 
into  two  halves.     Connected  with  this  work  was  a 
new  map  of  the  earth,  in  which  towns,  mountains, 
rivers,  lakes,  and  climates  were  marked  according 
to  his  own  improved  measurements.     This  impor- 
tant work  of  Eratosthenes  forms  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  ancient  geography ;  but  unfortunately  it 
is  lost,  and  all  that  has  survived  consists  in  £rag- 

*  This  is  not  so  much  as  the  error  of  FemePs 
measure,  which  so  many  historians,  by  assuming 
him,  contrary  to  his  own  statement,  to  have  used 
the  Parisian  foot,  have  supposed  to  have  been,  ac- 
cidentally, very  correct  Sec  the  Penny  Cydo- 
paedioy  Art.  **  Weights  and  Measures.** 
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I  ments  quoted  by  later  geographers  and  histonani, 
such  as  Polybius,  Stiabo,  Marcianus,  Pliny,  and 
others,  who  often  judge  of  him  mi&voarably,  and 
controvert  his  statements ;  while  it  can  be  proved 
that,  in  a  great  many  passages,  they  adopt  his  opi- 
nions without  mentioning  his  name.  Marcianiu 
charges  Eratosthenes  with  having  copied  the  sub* 
stance  of  the  work  of  Timosthenes  on  Ports  (v^ 
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Ai/x^vciM'),  to  which  he  added  but  very  little  of  his 
own.  This  charge  may  be  well-founded,  but  can- 
not have  diminished  the  value  of  Uie  work  of  Eni- 
tosthenes,  in  which  that  of  Timosthenes  can  have 
formed  only  a  very  small  portion.  It  seems  to 
have  been  the  very  overwhehning  importance  of 
the  geography  of  Eratosthenes  that  called  fiuth  a 
number  of  opponents,  among  whom  we  meet  with 
the  names  of  Polemon,  Hipparchua,  Poly  bios, 
Serapion,  and  Marcianus  of  Heracleia.  The  frag- 
ments of  this  work  were  first  collected  by  L.  Ancher, 
Diatribe  in  Fragm,  Geograph,  ErcUoith^  OottingeUt 
1770,  4to.,  and  afterwards  by  G.  C.  F.  Seidel, 
Eratoith.  Qtografh,  Fragm,  Gbttingen,  1789,  8to. 
The  best  collection  is  that  of  Bemhardy  in  hia 
EraiogtAefdca, 

Another  work  of  a  somewhat  similar  nature,  en- 
titled'Ef>/i^s  (perhaps  the  same  as  theKaraartpurftol 
mentioned  above),  was  written  in  verse  and  treated 
of  the  form  of  the  earth,  its  temperature,  the  difie- 
rent  zones,  the  constellations,  and  the  like.  (Bern- 
hardy,  Eratosth,  p.  110,  &c.)  Another  poem, 
'Hp<7<|yi},  is  mentioned  with  great  commendatioii 
by  Longinus.  {De  SuUiau  33.  5 ;  comp.  SchoL  ad 
Horn,  IL  X.  29;  Bemhardy,  ^e.  p.  150,  &c.) 

Eratosthenes  distinguished  himself  also  as  a  j^ 
losopher,  historian,  and  grammarian.  His  acquire- 
ments as  a  philosopher  are  attested  by  the  worics 
which  are  attributed  to  him,  though  we  may  not 
believe  that  all  the  philosophical  works  which  bote 
his  name  were  really  his  productions.  It  is,  how- 
ever, certain  that  he  wrote  on  subjects  of  mond 
philosophy,  e.  g.  a  work  lltfk  *PiyoBmv  iced  Koicsir 
(Harpocrat.  $,  v.  dpfxotrral ;  Clem.  Alex.  Sirotm.  ir. 
p.  496),  another  Ilfpl  IlXo^ov  iced  Uwias  (Diog. 
Laert.  ix.  66 ;  Plut.  ThamsL  27),  which  some  be> 
lieve  to  have  been  only  a  portion  of  the  preceding 
work,  just  as  a  third  Utpl  *Ahvirlat,  which  is  men- 
tioned by  Suidas.  Some  other  works,  on  the  other 
hnnd,  such  as  Ilcpl  rwy  crord  ^tXo<ro^^  Aipictunt^ 
M«A«rai,  and  Aid\ayoi^  are  believed  to  have  been 
erroneously  attributed  to  him.  Athenaeus  men- 
tions a  work  of  Eratosthenes  entitled  *Apaiyhi 
(vii.  p.  276),  Epist/es  (x.  p.  418),  one  Epittle  ad- 
dressed to  the  Lacedaemonian  Agetor  (xi.  p.  482), 
and  lastly,  a  work  called  *Aptarwy  after  his  teacher 
in  philosophy.  (viL  p.  281.) 

His  historical  producUons  are  closely  connected 
with  his  mathematical  pursuits.  He  is  said  to 
have  written  on  the  expedition  of  Alexander  the 
Great  (Plut  Aieat.  3,  31,  &c. ;  Arrian,  Anab,  v.  5, 
§  3) ;  but  the  statements  quoted  from  it  belonged 
in  all  probability  to  his  geographical  or  chronolo- 
gical work.  Another  on  the  history  of  the  Gala^ 
tians  (roAoTucd),  of  which  the  33rd  book  is  quoted 
by  Stephanus  of  Byiantium  (s.  v,  *T3fnfXa),  was 
undoubtedly  the  work  of  another  Eratosthenes. 
(Schmidt,  de  GaiL  Eaped.  p.  15,  &c. ;  Bemhardy, 
/.  c.  p.  243,  &C.)  There  was,  however,  a  very  im- 
portant chronological  work,  entitled  XfwyoTpo^ia 
or  Xpoyo7pa^uSr,  which  was  unquestionably  the 
production  of  our  Eratosthenes.  In  it  the  author 
endeavoured  to  fix  tlie  dates  of  all  the  important 
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rmts  in  latenrj  as  wcO  as  political  history.  (Hai^ 
pocxmt.  s.  ct.  E^v'Vf ;  Dionys.  L  46 ;  Clem.  Alex. 
Sirom,  i.  p.  145.)  This  wock,  of  which  some  frag- 
■MnU  are  staD  extant,  formed  a  comprehensive 
chfooological  history,  and  appears  to  have  been 
held  in  high  esteem  by  the  ancients.  ApoUodoms 
and  Enseluaa  made  great  nse  of  it,  and  Syncellos 
(pi  96,  c.)  has  preserved  from  it  a  list  of  38  kings 
of  the  Egyptian  Thebes.  (Comp.  Berahardy,  /.  c. 
a.  243,  &C.)  Another  work,  likewise  of  a  chrono- 
logical kind,  was  the  *0\vtiwiov7Kai.  (Diog.  Laert. 
▼iii  51  ;  A  then.  iv.  p^  154;  SchoL  €ui  Earip.  He- 
aA.  569.)  It  contained  a  chronological  list  of  the 
victorB  in  tlie  Olympic  games,  and  other  things 
amnected  with  than.   (Bemhardy,  p.  247^  &c.) 

Among  his  grammatical  works  we  notice  that 
(k  tU  Old  Attic  Cdmetfy  (Tltpi  rfjs  *Apxaias  Kwfi^ 
Itat,  sometiniea  simply  n«pl  Kwfufliias^  or  Kotfi^- 
Imv),  a  very  extensive  work,  of  which  the  twelfth 
book  is  quoted.  It  contained  everything  that  was 
miissiij  to  arrive  at  a  perfect  understanding  of 
those  poetieal  prodocUons.  In  the  first  part  of  the 
vork,  Eratosthenes  appears  to  have  entered  even 
isto  discosaaons  eonoeming  the  structure  of  thea- 
tresi  the  whole  scenic  apparatus,  the  actors,  their 
costames,  declamation,  and  the  like  ;  and  it  is 
tiierefDfe  not  improbable  that  the  *Apxer9ierovuc6s 
(SchoL  ad  ApolUm,  Rkod.  I  567,  ui.  232)  and 
nnaypaiputis  (Pollux,  x.  11  which  are  mentioned 
ss  separate  works,  were  only  portions  of  the  first 
part  of  hia  work  on  the  Old  Comedy.  After  this 
fcnefal  introduction,  Eratosthenes  discussed  the 
works  of  the  principal  comic  poets  themselves,  such 
ss  Aristophanes,  Cratinus,  Eupolis,  Phereciates, 
sad  others,  entering  into  detailed  criticism,  and 
giving  explanations  both  of  their  language  and  the 
Kibjects  of  their  comedies.  We  still  possess  a  con- 
tadoable  number  of  fragments  of  this  w^ork  (col- 
lected in  Bemhardy,  L  c  pp.  205—237)  ;  and  from 
what  he  says  abont  Aristojphanes,  it  is  evident  that 
his  jodgment  was  as  sound  as  his  information  was 
extensive.  He  is  further  laid  to  have  been  engaged 
ia  the  critidsm  and  exfdanation  of  the  Homeric 
poems,  and  to  have  written  on  the  life  and  produc- 
tions of  that  poet ;  but  nothing  certain  is  known 
b  thb  respect.  For  more  complete  lists  of  the 
wovks  attributed  to  Eratosthenes,  see  the  Eraio»- 
Heuea  of  Bemhardy.  [L.  S.  j 

ERATO'STHENES  SCHOLA'STICUS,  the 
SBthor  of  four  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology 
(Bmndc  AnaL  vol  iii.  p.  123 ;  Jacobs,  vol.  iv.  p. 
93),  to  which  may  be  added,  on  the  authority 
«f  the  Vatican  MSl,  a  fifth,  whidi  stands  in  the  An- 
thology among  those  of  Paul  the  Sileutiary  (No. 
88).  In  all  i^obability,  Eratosthenes  lived  under 
the  emperor  Justinian.  (Jacobs,  Antk.  Graec, 
ToL  xiii.  p.  890 ;  Fabric  BiU,  Graec  vol.  iv. 
^474.)  [P.S.] 

ERATO'STRATUS.  [Hbrostratuh  ] 
TRATUS  CEparSf^,  a  son  of  Heracles  by 
Dynaste,  was  king  of  Argos,  and  made  a  suc- 
cnsfad  expedition  against  Asine,  which  was  be- 
■e^ed  and  taken.  (Apollod.  ii  7.  §  8  ;  Paus.  ii. 
36.  I  5.)  [L.  S.] 

E'REBOS  (%>c<of),  a  son  of  Chaos,  b^ot 
Aether  and  Hemera  by  Nyx,  his  sister.  (Hesiod. 
Tkeoff.  123.)  Ilyginus  {Fab.  p.  1)  and  Cicero  ((ie 
NaL  Dear.  iiL  17)  enumerate  many  personifica- 
tioos  of  abstract  notiooa  as  the  offspring  of  Erebos. 
Tne  name  fignifies  dnr^"»*^  and  is  therefore  ap- 
plied also  to  the  dbrk  and  gloomy  space  under  the 
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earth,  throo^  which  the  shades  pass  into  Hafdea^ 
(Horn.  77.  Tiii.  p.  368 ;  oomp.  Hadm^     [L.  S.1 

ERECHTHEUS.    [Eiuchthoniu&] 

E'RESUS  ("Epttros),  a  son  of  Macar,  from 
whom  the  town  of  Eresus  in  Lesbos  derived  its 
name.  (Steph.  Bys.  «.  v.)  A  second  otherwise 
unknown  person  of  this  name  was  painted  in  the 
Lesche  at  Delphi.     (Pans.  x.  27.)  [L.  S.J 

EREUTHA'LION  (*Ep«w«aAiW),  an  Arcadian, 
who,  in  the  armour  of  Areithous,  which  Lycuigus 
had  given  him,  fought  against  the  Pylians,  but 
was  slain  by  Nestor.  (Horn.  IL  iv.  319,  vii  134, 
&c)  [L.  S.] 

ERGA'MENES  ('Epyc^Utnus),  a  king  of  Me- 
roe,  an  Ethiopian  by  birth,  but  who  had  received 
a  Greek  education.  He  was  the  first  who  over- 
threw the  power  of  the  priests,  which  had  been 
paramount  to  that  of  the  sovereign,  and  established 
a  despotic  authority.  He  was  contemporary  with 
Ptolemy  Fhiladelphus,  but  we  know  nothing  of 
the  relations  in  which  he  stood  towards  that  mon- 
arch. His  name  has  been  discovered  in  the 
hieroglyphics  at  Dakkeh,  whence  it  is  inferred  that 
his  dominions  extended  as  fiur  north  as  that  point. 
(Diod.  iii.  6  ;  Droysen,  lieUenismus,  vol  ii.  p.  49, 
278.)  [E.  H.  B.J 

E'RGANE  CEpydyri)  or  E'RGATIS,  tiiat  is, 
the  worker,  a  surname  of  Athena,  who  was  be- 
lieved to  preside  over  and  instract  roan  in  all  kinds 
of  arts.  (Paus.  v.  14.  $  5,  i  24.  $  3;  Plut.  de 
Fori.  p.  99,  a.;  Hesych.  «.  o.)  [L.  S.J 

E'RGIAS  {'Epylas)  of  Rhodes  is  mentioned  as 
the  author  of  a  work  on  his  native  island.  (Athen. 
viii.  p.  360.)  Gesner  and  others  are  of  opinion 
that  Ergias  is  the  same  person  as  Erxias,  who  was 
the  author  of  KoKoipwtftcucd.  (Athen.  xiii.  p.  561.) 
But  which  of  the  two  names,  Ergias  or  Erxias,  is 
the  correct  one,  cannot  be  determined.     [L.  S.j 

ERGI'NUS  (*Ep7iKoy),  a  son  of  Clymeuus  and 
Buzyge  or  Budeia,  was  king  of  Orchomenos.  After 
Clymenus  was  killed  by  Perieres  at  the  festival  of 
the  Onchestian  Poseidon,  Erginus,  his  eldest  son, 
who  succeeded  him  as  king,  undertook  to  avenge 
the   death   of  his  &ther.      He  marched   against 
Thebes,  and  surpassing  the  enemy  in  the  number 
of  his  horsemen,  he  killed  many  Thebans,  and 
compelled  them  to  a  treaty,  in  which  they  bound 
themselves  to  pay  him  for  twenty  years  an  anuuiil 
tribute  of  1 00  oxen.   Heracles  once  met  the  heralds 
of  Erginus,  who  were  going  to  demand  the  usual 
tribute  :  he  cut  off  their  ears  and  noses,  tied  their 
hands  behind  their  backs,  and  thus  sent  them  to 
Erginus  saying  that  this  was  his  tribute.    Erginus 
now  undertook  a  second  expedition  against  Thebes, 
but  was  defeated  and  slmn  by  Heracles,  whom 
Athena  had  provided  with  arms.     (Apollod.  ii.  4. 
§11;  Diod.  iv.  10;  Strab.  ix.  p.  414;  Eustatb.  ad 
Horn.  p.  272  ;    Eurip.  I/erc  fur.  220  ;  Theocrit. 
xvL  1 05.)   Pausanias  (ix.  37.  §  2,  &c),  who  agrees 
with  the  other  writers  in  the  first  part  of  the  my- 
th us,  states,  that  Erginus  made  peace  with  Hera- 
cles, and  devoted  all  his  energy  to  the  promotion 
of  the  prosperity  of  his  kingdom.     In  this  manner 
Erginus  arrived  at  an  advanced  age  without  having 
either  wife  or  children :  but,  as  he  did  not  wish 
any  longer  to  live  alone,  he  consulted  the  Delphic 
oracle,  which  advised  him  to  take  a  youthful  wife. 
This  he  did,  and  became  by  her  the  father  of  Tro- 
phonius  and  Agamedes,  or,  according  to  Eustathius 
{i.e.)  of  Azeus.  Erginus  is  also  mentioned  among  the 
Aigonauts,  and  is  said  to  have  succeeded  Tiphys 
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•8  helmnnan.  (SchoL  ad  AfxMon,  Rhod,  i.  1 85,  ii. 
896.)  When  the  Argonauts  took  part  in  the  fu- 
neral games  which  Hypsipyle  celebrated  at  Lem- 
not  in  honour  of  her  &ther  Thoas,  Erginus  also 
contended  for  a  prize ;  but  he  was  ridiculed  by  the 
Lemnian  women,  because,  though  still  young,  he 
had  grey  hair.  However,  he  conquered  the  sons 
of  Boreas  in  the  foot-race.  (Pind.  01.  iv.  29,  &c, 
with  the  Schol.)  Later  traditions  represent  our 
Erginus  as  a  Milesian  and  a  son  of  Poseidon. 
(Apollon.  Rhod.  L  185,  &c;  Orph.  Argon.  150; 
ApoUod.  i.  9.  §  16 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  14 ;  comp.  Mul- 
ler,  Orchom.  p.  179,  &c.  '2nd  edit.)  [L.  S.] 

ERGl'NUS  (*Ep7ii'os),  a  Syrian  Greek,  who 
betrayed  the  citadel  of  Corinth  into  the  hands  of 
Aratus,  by  informing  him  of  a  secret  path  by 
which  it  was  accessible.  For  this  service  he  re- 
ceived 60  talents  from  Aratus.  At  a  subsequent 
period  he  made  an  attempt  to  surprise  the  Pciraeeus, 
in  order  to  free  the  Athenians  from  the  yoke  of 
Antigonus  Gonatas :  but  failed  in  the  enterprise, 
which  was  disavowed  by  Aratus.  (Plut.  Arat, 
cc.  18—22,33.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ERIBOEAfEpf^oia).  There  are  three  mythical 
personages  of  this  name.  One  was  the  wife  of 
Aloeus  (Hom.  //.  v.  385,  &c),  the  second  the  wife 
of  Tekmon  (Soph.  Ajax^  562;  Pind.  Isthm.  vi.  42), 
and  the  third  an  Amazon.  (Diod.  iv.  16.)    [L.S.J 

ERIBCTES  ('Epied-nis),  the  son  of  Teleon, 
was  one  of  the  Argonauts,  and  appears  to  have 
acted  as  surgeon,  as  he  is  represented  as  attending 
on  Oileus  when  he  was  wounded.  (Apollon. 
Rhod.  Arffon,  I  73,  ii.  1040;  Hvgin.  Fab.  14  ; 
Valer.  Place  A  rgon,)  [  VV.  A.  G.] 

ERICHTHO'NIUS  (;Efnx^6vios).  I,  There 
can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  names  Erich  thonius 
and  Erechthcus  are  identical;  but  whether  the 
two  heroes  mentioned  by  Plato,  Hyginus,  and 
Apollodorus,  the  one  of  whom  is  usually  called 
Krichthonius  or  Erechtheus  I.  and  the  other  Erech- 
theus  IL,  are  likewise  one  and  the  same  person,  as 
MUller  {Orciom.  p.  117, 2d  edit.)  and  others  think, 
is  not  so  certain,  though  highly  probable.  Homer 
(//.  ii.  547,  &C.,  Od.  vii.  81)  knows  only  one 
Erechtheus,  as  an  autochthon  and  king  of  Athens ; 
and  the  first  writer  who  distinguishes  two  person- 
ages is  Plato.  {Cnt.  p.  11 0,  a.)  The  story  of 
Erichthonius  is  related  thus:  When  Hephaestus 
wished  to  embrace  Athena,  and  the  goddess  re- 
pulsed him,  he  became  by  Ge  or  by  Atthis,  the 
daughter  of  Cranaus,  the  father  of  a  son,  who  had 
either  completely  or  only  half  the  form  of  a  ser- 
pent Athena  reared  this  being  without  the  know- 
ledge of  the  other  gods,  had  him  guarded  by  a 
dragon,  and  then  entnisted  him  to  Agraulos,  Pan- 
drosos,  and  Herse,  concealed  in  a  chest,  and  for- 
bade them  to  open  it.  (Hygin.  Poet.  A»tr.  ii.  13.) 
But  this  command  was  neglected ;  and  on  opening 
the  chest  and  seeing  the  child  in  the  form  of  a  ser- 
pent, or  entwined  by  a  serpent,  they  were  seized 
with  madness,  and  threw  themselves  down  the 
rock  of  the  acropolis,  or,  according  to  others,  into 
the  sea.  The  serpent  escaped  into  the  shield  of 
Athena,  and  was  protected  bv  her.  (Apollod.  iii. 
14.  §6;  Hygin.  Fab.  166;  Pius.  i.  2.  §  5,  18.  §2; 
Eurip.  /o*i,  260,  &c. ;  Ov.  Met  iL  554.)  When 
Erichthonius  had  grown  up,  he  expelled  Amphic- 
tyon,  and  usurped  the  government  of  Athens,  and 
lus  wife  Pasithea  bore  him  a  son  Pandion.  (Apol- 
lod. /.  e.)  He  is  said  to  have  introduced  the  wor- 
ship of  Athena,  tn  have  instituted  the  festival  of 
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the  Panathenaea,  and  to  have  built  a  temple  of 
Athena  on  the  acropolis.  When  Athena  and  Po- 
seidon disputed  about  the  poiaeation  of  Attica, 
Erichthonius  declared  in  fiivour  of  Athena.  (Apol- 
lod. iii.  14.  MO  He  was  further  the  first  who 
used  a  chariot  with  four  horses,  for  which  reason 
he  was  placed  among  the  stars  as  anriga  (Hygin. 
P.  A.  I.e.;  Virg.  Georg.  L  205,  iii.  113;  Aelian, 
V.  H.  iii.  38);  and  lasUy,  he  was  believed  to  hare 
made  the  Athenians  acquainted  with  the  use  of 
silver,  which  had  been  discovered  by  the  Scythian 
king  Indus.  (Hygin.  Fab.  274.)  He  was  buried 
in  the  temple  of  Athena,  and  his  worship  on  the 
acropolis  was  connected  with  that  of  Athena  and 
Poseidon.  (Apollod.  iiL  14.  $  6;  Senr.  ad  Aen,  viL 
761.)  His  famous  temple,  the  Erechtheium,  stood 
on  the  acropolis,  and  in  it  there  were  three  altars, 
one  of  Poseidon,  on  which  sacrifices  were  ofiered 
to  Erechtheus  also,  the  second  of  Butea,  and  tlw 
third  of  Hephaestus.  (Paus.  i.  26.  §  6.) 

Erechtheus  II.,  as  he  is  called,  is  described  ai  a 
grandson  of  the  first,  and  as  a  son  of  Pandion  by 
Zeuxippe,  so  that  he  was  a  brother  of  Butea, 
Procne,  and  Philomela.  (Apollod.  iiL  14.  §8; 
Paus.  i.  5.  §  3.)  After  his  father*s  death,  he  mub- 
ceeded  him  as  king  of  Athens,  and  was  r^arded 
in  later  times  as  one  of  the  Attic  eponymL  Ho 
was  married  to  Praxithea,  by  whom  he  became  tho 
father  of  Cecrops,  Pandoros,  Motion,  Omenst 
Procris,  Creusa,  Chthonia,  and  Oreithyia.  (Apol- 
lod. iiL  15.  §  1  ;  Paus.  iL  25.  §  5;  Ov.  Met  tL 
676.)  His  four  daughters,  whose  names  and 
whose  stories  differ  very  much  in  the  diffiBrent  tn- 
ditions,  agreed  among  themselves  to  die  all  together, 
if  one  of  them  was  to  die.  When  Eumolpoi,  tho 
son  of  Poseidon,  whose  assistance  the  Eleusiniani 
had  called  in  against  the  Athenians,  had  been 
killed  by  the  latter,  Poseidon  or  an  oracle  demand- 
ed the  sacrifice  of  one  of  the  daughters  of  Erech* 
theus.  When  one  was  drawn  by  lot,  the  othos 
voluntarily  accompanied  her  in  death,  and  Eredi- 
theus  himself  was  killed  by  Zeus  with  a  flash  of 
lightning  at  the  request  of  Poseidon.  (Apollod.  iiL 
15.  $  4 ;  Hvgin.  Fab.  46,  238  ;  Plut.  Parall,  Or. 
et  Rom.  20.)  In  his  war  with  the  Eleusiniana,  be 
is  also  said  to  have  killed  Immaradus,  the  son  of 
Eumolpus.  (Paus.  i.  5.  $  2  •,  corop.  Aoraulok.) 
According  to  Diodorus  (L  29),  Erechtheus  was  an 
Egyptian,  who  during  a  fieunine  brought  com  to 
Athens,  instituted  the  worship  of  Demeter,  and 
the  Eleusinian  mysteries. 

2.  A  son  of  Dardanus  and  Bateia.  He  was  the 
husband  of  Astyoche  or  Callirrhoe,  and  &ther  of 
Tros  or  Assaracus,  and  the  wealthiest  of  all  mortals, 
for  3000  mares  grazed  in  his  fields,  which  were  so 
beautiful,  that  Boreas  fell  in  love  with  them.  Ho 
is  mentioned  also  among  the  kings  of  Crete.  (Hom. 
//.  XX.  2-20,  6ic  ;  Apollod.  iii.  12.  §  2  ;  Dionyk 
i.  62 ;  Ov.  Fast.  iv.  33 ;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  viiL  130  ; 
Stnib.  xiii.  p.  604.)  [L.  aj 

ERl'DANUS  (^HpfJawj),  a  river  god,  a  son  of 
Oceanus  and  Tethvs,and  father  of  Zeuxippe.  (Hc- 
siod.  Theog.  338 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  14.)  He  is  called 
the  king  of  rivers,  and  on  its  banks  amber  was 
found.  ( Virg.  Georg.  i.  482 ;  Ov.  Met.  iL  324.)  In 
Homer  the  name  docs  not  occur,  and  the  first  writer 
who  mentions  it  is  llesiod.  Herodotus  (iiL  15) 
declares  the  name  to  be  barbarous,  and  the  inven- 
tion of  some  poet.  (Comp.  Strab.  v.  p.  215.)  Tho 
poHition  which  the  ancient  poets  assign  to  the 
river  Eridanns  differed  at  different  times.    [L.  S.] 
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CRrOONE  (H^MT^ni.)  1.  A  daughter  of 
bj  Baodiiu,  who  aun«  into  her 
(Ot.  M0L  tL  125;  Hygin.  Fab. 

ter  of  Aegisthiu  and  Clytaemneftra, 
ike  mother  of  Penthilus.    (Paus. 

1&^  B.)  Hjgious  (Fab.  122),  on  the  other 
tea  that  Oreatet  wanted  to  kill  her  like 
Wr  —  fhrr,  bat  that  Artemis  removed  her  to  At- 
feea.  and  tliere  made  her  her  priestess.  Others 
Male,  that  Erifooe  pat  an  end  to  herself  when  she 
kmrd  ^act  Chvstes  waa  acquitted  by  the  Areiopagns. 
(Dies.  CrK.  tL  4. )  A  third  Erigone  is  mentioned 
V  Sorim.    {Ad  Virp.  Edog.  iv.  6.)        [L.  S.J 

ERFGON  US,  or^nally  a  coJonr-grinder  to  the 
fmttet  Nealoea,  obtained  so  much  knowledge  of 
Mm  aaaler^  art,  that  he  became  the  teacher  of  the 
painter  Pasiaft,  the  brother  of  the  mo> 
ineta.  (PUn.  xxxr.  11,  s.  40.  $  41.) 
Pram  tkb  atatement  it  follows  that  he  flourished 
■hnt  B.  c  240.   [AvGiNBTA.]  [P.  S.] 

ERIOY'IUS  CEfP^TiMOf,  1VH7i»^»f),  a  Mytile- 
msiB,  ami  of  L^uicfaiia,  was  an  officer  in  Alexan- 
4a^  anaj.  He  had  been  driren  into  banishment 
kf  P%Sp  becaase  of  his  fiuthfiil  attachment  to 
Ih  I  Midi  I,  and  retomed  when  the  latter  came  to 
Iks  tbiims  in  B.  c.  336.  At  the  battle  of  Arbela, 
a  c  331,  be  commanded  the  cavalry  of  the  allies, 
ss  ka  £d  aiao  when  Alexander  set  out  from  Ec- 
hlom  m  ponoit  of  Dareiua,  b  c.  330.  In  the 
mm  year  Erigjioa  was  entrasted  with  the  com- 
«f  «Me  of  the  three  divisions  with  which 
inTaded  Hyrcania,  and  he  was,  too, 
tbe  gcfMcals  sent  against  Satifaarsanes,  whom 
W  tirw  in  battle  with  his  own  hand.  [Caranus, 
N«.  IL]  Id  329,  together  with  Cratems  and 
Hfphafsfinn,  and  by  the  assistance  of  Aristander 
the  saocbsayer,  be  endeavoured  to  dissuade  Alex- 
crossing  the  Jaxartes  against  the  Scy- 
In  328  Be  fell  in  battle  against  the 
f^urcm.  (Arr.  Amib.  iiL  6,  11,  20,  23, 
^  iv.  4;  Diod.  xvii.  57;  Curt.  vi.  4.  §  3,  vii.  3. 
§  2,  4.  f§  32-^0,  7.  §§  6-29,  viii.  2.  §  40.)  [E.  E.] 

ERINNA  (*H/wrra).  There  seem  to  have  been 
tvo  Greek  pottcsaei  of  this  name.  1 .  A  contem- 
patary  aad  friend  of  Sappho  (about  a.  a  612), 
*iM  died  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  but  left  behind 
^  poems  which  were  thought  worthy  to  rank 
tnsk  thooe  of  Homer.  Her  poems  were  of  the  epic 
tmm :  the  chief  of  them  was  entitled  'HAcucetrr}, 
1^  Ditti^,  it  consisted  of  thrve  hundred  lines,  of 
vkiek  only  foar  are  extant.  (Stob.  Fior.  cxviii.  4; 
AthcA.  vii.  p.  283,  d.;  Bergk,  Poe'L  Lyr.  aratc.  p. 
432.)  It  was  written  in  a  dialect  which  was  a 
AiTtore  of  the  Doric  and  Aeolic,  and  which  was 
•cmen  at  Rhodes,  where,  or  in  the  adjaciMit  island 
*>''  Teloa.  Erinna  was  bom.  She  is  also  called  a 
L^bian  and  a  Mytilenaean,  on  account  of  her  re- 
fidrace  in  Lesbos  with  Sappho.  (Suidas,  «.  r. ; 
F^stath.  ad  IL  ii-  726,  p.  326.)  There  are  several 
nxftai^  open  Erinna,  in  which  her  praise  is  ce- 
^br»tcd,  aind  her  untimely  death  is  lamented. 
( Rniock,  AmaL\x>\.\.  p.  24 1 ,  n.  8  K  p.  2 1 8,  n.  35,  vol.  ii. 
p.  1 9, n.  47,  ToL  iii.  p. 26 1 ,  n. 523, 524,  vol.  ii.  p.  460.) 
IV  paanac*  last  cited,  which  is  from  the  Ecphntsis 
«f  ilui^todoras  (vv.  108 — 110)  shews,  that  her 
«catae  was  erected  in  the  gymnasium  of  Zeuxippns 
St  BraantiBm.  Her  statne  by  Naucydes  is  men- 
tMoed  by  Tatian.  (Orai.  ad'  Orate'  52,  p.  113, 
Warth.)  Three  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology 
tftmo&adtober  (Bnmck,  i4nal.  voLl  p.58;  Ja- 
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cobs,  vol.  i.  p.  50),  of  which  the  first  has  the  genuine 
air  of  antiquity;  but  the  other  two,  addressed  to 
Baucis,  seem  to  be  a  later  fabrication.  She  had  a 
place  in  the  Garland  of  Meleager  (v.  12). 

2.   A  Greek  poetess,  who,  if  we  may  believe 
Eusebius  {Chron.Arm.^  Syncell.  p.  260, a.,  Hieron.) 
was  contemporary  with  Demosthenes  and  Philip  of 
Macedon,  in  01.  107,  b.  c.  352.    Several  good  scho- 
lars, however,  reject  this  statement  altogether,  aihi 
only  allow  of  one  Erinna.  (Fabric  Bibl,  Grace,  vol. 
ii.  p.  120;    Welcker,  de  Erinna^  Corhuta,  ^c  in 
Creuzer's  MeUtemata^  pt.  ii.  p.  3 ;  Richter,  Sappka 
und  Erinna;    Schneidewin,  Deled.  Poet.  Graec, 
Eleg.  j-c,  p.  323  ;  Idem,  in  Zimmermann*s  Zeit' 
achrifi  fur  die  AlterihumnDUsaentchafi^    1837,   p. 
209 ;    Bode,  GexK.  d.  HeU.  Dichih.  vol.  ii  pt  2, 
p.  448.)  [P.  S.] 

ERINNYES.     TEuMENiDAB.] 

ERIO'PIS  CEpufirif).  There  are  four  mythical 
personages  of  this  name.  ( Hom.  IL  xiiL  697 ; 
Schol.  ad  Find.  Pytk  iiL  14 ;  Paus.  ii.  3.  $  7  ; 
Hesych.  9.  v.)  [I^  S.] 

ERrPHANIS  CH/>t^Ws),  a  melic  poetess,  and 
author  of  erotic  poetry.  One  particular  kind  of 
love-song  was  called  after  her ;  but  only  one  line  of 
her*s  is  preserved  in  Athenaeua  (xiv.  p.  619),  the 
only  ancient  author  that  mentions  her.     [L.  S.] 

E'RIPHUS  fEpi^y),  an  Athenian  comic  poet 
of  the  middle  comedy.  According  to  Athenaeus,  he 
lived  at  the  same  time  as  Antiphuies,  or  only  a  litUe 
later,  and  he  copied  whole  verses  from  Antiphanes. 
That  he  belonged  to  the  middle  comedy,  is  suffi- 
ciently shewn  by  the  extant  titles  of  his  plays, 
namely,  AfoAor,  McAt^oto,  n«XTcurrt$r.  Eustathius 
{ad  Horn.  p.  1686.  43)  calls  him  \6yMS  dtnjp. 
(Athen.  ii.  p.  58,  a.,  iii.  p.  84,  b.  c,  iv.  pp.  134,  c, 
137,  d.,  vii.  p.  302,  e.,  xv.  p.  693,  c;  Antiatt. 
p.  98.  26  ;  Suidas,  s.  v. ;  Eudoc.  p.  167:  Meineke, 
Fraff.  Com,  Grarr.  vol.  i.  pp.  420,  421,  iii.  pp. 
556 — 558  ;  Fabric  Dibl.  Graec.  voL  ii.  pp  441, 
442.)  [P.S.] 

ERIPH Y'LE  fEpi^^Arj),  a  daughter  of  TaUus 
and  Lysimache,  and  the  wife  of  Amphiaraus,  whom 
she  betrayed  for  the  sake  of  the  necklace  of  Har- 
monia.  (Hom.  Od.  xi.  326  ;  Apollod.  i.  9.  $  3 ; 
Amphiaraus  Alcmakon,  Harmonia.)     [L.  S.J 

EKIPllY'LUS,  a  Greek  rhetorician,  who  is 
mentioned  by  Quintilian  (x.  6.  §  4),  but  is  other- 
wise unknown.  [L.  S.] 

ERIS  ("Epis),  the  goddess  who  calls  forth  war 
and  discord.     According  to  the  Iliad,  she  wanders 
al)out,  at  first  small  and  insignificant,  but  she  soon 
raises  her  head  up  to  heaven  (iv.  441).    She  is  the 
friend  and  sister  of  Ares,  and  with  him  she  de- 
lights in  the  tumult  of  war,  increa^sing  the  moaning 
of  men.  (iv.  445,  v.  518,  xx.  48.)    She  is  insatiable 
in  her  desire  for  bloodshed,  and  after  all  the  other 
gods  have  withdrawn  from   the   battle-field,   she 
utill  remains  rejoicing  over  the  havoc  that  has  been 
made.  (v.  518,  xi.  3,  &c.,  73.)     According  to  He- 
siod  {Titeotj.  225,  &c.),    she    was   a   daughter   of 
Night,  and  the  poet  describes  her  as  the  mother 
of  a  variety  of  allegorical  beings,  which  are  the 
causes  or  representatives  of  man^s  misfortunes.     It 
was  Eris  who  threw  the  apple  into  the  asi^^enibly 
of  the  gods,  the  cause  of  so  much  suffering  and 
war.  I  Paris  ]     Virgil  introduces  Discordia  as  a 
being  similar  to  the  Homeric  Eris;    for  Discordia 
appears  in  company  with  Mars,  Bellona,  and  tho 
Furies  and  Virgil  is  evidently  imitating  Homer. 
(Jea,vm.  702  ;  Serv.orfJea.  L  31,  vi.280.)LL.S.l 
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ERIU'NIUS  CEpiovrios)  or  ERINNES,  the 
giver  of  good  fortune,  oocora  as  a  snmame  of  Her- 
mei,  bat  is  also  vsed  as  a  proper  name  instead  of 
Hermes.  (Horn.  11.  xxiv.  440,  457,  Od,  viiL  322; 
Aristoph.  Ran,  1 143.)  [L.  S.] 

ERO'PHILUS,  a  distinguished  engraver  of 
gems,  was  the  son  of  Dioscorides.  He  lived,  there- 
fore, under  the  early  Roman  emperore.  He  is  only 
known  bj  a  beautiful  gem,  b<^ng  the  head  of 
Augustus,  on  which  his  name  appears,  though 
partially  defaced.  (Meyer  zu  Winckelmann,  B.  xi. 
c  2.  $  18,  AlMdungen^  No.  92 ;  M'uUer,  Arch,  d, 
JTiiiMi,  §  200,  n.  1.)  [P.  S.] 

ERCyPON,  an  officer  in  the  con^dence  of 
Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia,  who  sent  him  in  b.  c. 
168  to  negotiate  an  alliance  with  Eumenes  II., 
king  of  Pergamus,  against  the  Romans.  Livy 
•ays  that  Eropon  had  been  engaged  before  on 
secret  services  of  the  same  nature.  (Liv.  xliv.  24, 
27,  28.)  This  name  should  perhaps  be  substituted 
for  Kpv^ma  in  Polyb.  xxix.  3.  [E.  E.] 

EROS  TEpwj),  in  Latin,  AMOR  or  CUPl'DO, 
the  god  of  love.     In  the  sense  in  which  he  is  usu- 
ally conceived,  Eros  is  the  creature  of  the  later 
Greek  poets ;  and  in  order  to  understand  the  an- 
cients property  we  must  distinguish  three  Erotcs  : 
viz.  the  Eros  of  the  ancient  coRmngoniee,  the  Eros 
of  the  philosophers  and  mysteries,  who  bears  great 
resemblance  to  the  first,  and  the  Eros  whom  we 
meet  with  in  the  epigrammntic  and  erotic  poets, 
whose  witty  and  playful  descn|)tions  of  the  god, 
however,  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  a  part  of 
the  ancient  religious  belief  of  the  Greeks.     Homer 
does  not  mention  Eros,  and  Hesiod,  the  earliest 
author  that  mentions  him,  describes  him  as  the 
cosraogonic  Eros.     First,  says  Hesiod  (T^Aroy.  120, 
&c.),  there  was  Chaos,  then  came  Ge,  Tartarus, 
and  Eros,  the  £urest  among  the  gods,  who  rules 
over  the  minds  and  the  council  of  gods  and  men. 
In  this  account  we  already  perceive  a  combination 
of  the  most  ancient  with  later  notions.     According 
to  the  former,  Eros  was  one  of  the  fundamental 
causes  in  the  formation  of  the  world,  inasmuch  as 
he  was  the  uniting  power  of  love,  which  brought 
order  and  harmony  among  the  conflicting  elements 
of  which  Chaos  consisted.     In  the  same  metaphy- 
sical sense  he  is  conceived  by  Aristotle  {Metapfu  i. 
4);  and  similarly  in  the   Orphic   poetry  (Orph. 
Hymn,  5;   comp.  Aristoph.  Av.  695)   he   is   de- 
sciibed  as  the  first  of  the  gods,  who  sprang  from 
the  world^s  egg.    In  Plato^s  Symposium  (p.  178, b) 
he  is  likewise  called  the  oldest  of  the  gods.     It  is 
quite  in  accordance  with  the  notion  of  the  cnsmo- 
gunic  Eros,  that  be  is  described  as  a  son  of  Cronos 
and  Ge,  of  Eileithyia,  or  as  a  god  who  hud  no 
parentage,  and  came  into  existence   by  himselC 
(Paus.  IX.  c.  27.)     The  Eros  of  later  poets,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  gave  rise  to  that  notion  of  the 
god  which  is  most  fisuniliar  to  us,  is  one  of  the 
youngest  of  all  the  gods.    (Paus.  /.  c ;  Cic  de  Nat. 
Dear,  iii.  23.)     The  parentage  of  the  second  Eros 
is  very  differently  described,  for  he  is  called  a  son 
of  Aphrodite  (either  Aphrodite  Urania  or  Aphro- 
dite Pandemos),  or  Polymnia,  or  a  son  of  Porus 
and  Penia,  who  was  begotten  on  Aphrodite*s  birth- 
day.   (Plat.  /.  c;    Sext.  Emp.  adv.  Matk.  i.  540.) 
According  to  other  genealogies,  agtiin,  Eros  was  a 
son  of  Hermos  by  Artemis  or  Aphrodite,  or  of 
Ares  by  Aphrodite  ^Cic.  de  Nat,  Dear.  iii.  23),  or 
of  Zephyrus  and  Ins  (Plut.  A  mat,  20;    Eustath. 
od  Hum,  p.  555),  or,  lastly,  a  son  of  Zeus  by  his 
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own  daughter  Aphrodite,  so  that  Zeus  was  at  once 
his  father  and  grand£Either.  (Viig.  Cir,  134.)    Erot 
in  this  stage  is  always  conceived  and  was  always 
represented  as  a  handsome  youth,  and  it  is  not 
till  about  after  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great 
that  Eh>s  is  represented  by  the  epignmunatists  and 
the  erotic  poets  as  a  wanton  boy,  of  whom  a  thou- 
sand tricks  and  cruel  sports  are  related,  and  from 
whom  neither  gods  nor  men  were  safe.     He  u 
generally  described  as  a  son  of  Aphrodite ;  but  as 
love  finds  its  way  into  the  hearts  of  men  in  a  man- 
ner which  no  one  knows,  the  poets  sometimes  de- 
scribe him  as  of  unknown  origin  (Theocrit.  xiii.  2), 
or  they  say  that  he  had  indeed  a  mothtf ,  but  not 
a  fiither.  (Meleagr.  £^nffr.BO.)    In  this  stage  Eroa 
has  nothing  to  do  with  uniting  the  discordant  ele- 
ments of  the  universe,  or  the  h^her  sympathy  or 
love  which  binds  human  kind  together ;  but  he  k 
purely  the  god  of  sensual  love,  who  bears  sway 
over  the  inhabitants  of  Olympus  as  well  as  over 
men  and  all  living  creatures :  he  tames  lions  and 
tigers,  breaks  the  thunderbolts  of  Zens,  deprive* 
Heracles  of  his  arms,  and  carries  on  his  sport 
with  the  monsters  of  the  sea.    (Orph.  Hymm,  57  i 
Virg.  Edog.  x.  29;  Mosch.  IdyU,  vL  10;  Theocrit. 
iii.  15. )     His  arms,  consisting  of  arrows,  which  lie 
carries   in   a  golden  quiver,    and  of  torebee,  bo 
one  can  touch  with  impunity.    (Mosch.  IdylL  ru% 
Theocrit  xxiii.  4;    Ov.  TrisL  v.  1,  22.)     Hisai^ 
rows  are  of  different  power :  some  are  golden,  and 
kindle  love  in  the  heart  thev  wound ;  others  am 
blunt  and  heavy  with  lead,  and  produce  avenion 
to  a  lover.    (Ov.  Met.  i.  468 ;  Eurip.  Ipkig,  AmL 
548.)     Eros  is  further  represented  with  goldeo 
wings,  and  as  fluttering  about  like  a  bird.  (Comp. 
Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  987.)     His  eyes  are  wom^ 
times  covered,  so  that  he  acts  blindly.    ( Theocrit. 
X.  20.)     He  is  the  usual  companion  of  his  mother 
Aphrodite,  and  poets  and  artists  represent  him« 
moreover,  as  accompanied  by  such  allegorical  beiofli 
as  Pothos,  Himeros,  Dionysus,  Tyche,  Peitho,  tM 
Charites  or   Muses.     ( Pind.  O/.   i.  41 ;   Anafli; 
xxxiiL  8 ;   Hesiod,  Thtog.  201  ;  Pans.  vi.  24.  $  £« 
vii.  26.  (^  3,  i.  43.  $  (>  )      His  statue  and  that  of 
Hermes  usually   stood   in   the  Greek  gymnasiai 
(Athen.  xiii.  p.  551  ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn,  p.  1596.) 
We  must  especially  notice   the  connexion  of 
Eros  with  Anteros,  with  which  persons  usually  cob- 
nect  the  notion  of  *^  Luve  returned.^  But  wiginaUy 
Anteros  was  a  being  opposed  to  Eros,  and  lightiqg 
against  him.    (Paus.  L  30.  $  1,  vL  23.  $  4.)     Thk 
conflict,  however,  was  also  conceived  as  the  riralrr 
existing  between  two  lovers,  and  Anterot  mjtanr 
ingly  punished  those  who  did  not  retain  the  lovt 
of  others;  so  that  he  is  the  avenging  Eroa,  or  m 
dem  ultor,    (Paus.  i.  30.  $  1 ;  Ov.  MeL  xiii  760, 
&c. ;    Plat.  Phaedr,  p.  255,  d.)     The  number  of 
Erotcs  (A mores  and  Cupidines)  is  phiyfnIW  ex- 
tended ad  libitum  by  later  poets,  and  these  EroCea 
are  described  either  as  sons  of  Aphrodite  or  cf 
nymphs.    Among  the  places  distinguished  fat 
worHhip  of  Eros,  Thespiae  in  Boeotia  stands 
most :  there  his  worship  was  very  ancient,  and  tiM 
old  repreM>ntation  of  the  god  was  a  rude  stone 
( Paus.  ix.  27.  §  1 ),  to  which  in  later  times,  boir- 
evcr,  the  most  exquisite  works  of  art  wers  added. 
( Eu6Uth.  tul  Horn.  p.  266. )     At  Thespiae  a  <|Bi»- 
quennial  festival,  the  Erotidia  or  Erotia,  wert  ctkh 
bratcd  in  honour  of  the  god.    ( Pans.  Le,;  Athen. 
xiii.  p.  561.)     Besides  Sparta,  Samoi^  and  Pmmb 
on  the  Hellespont,   he  was  also  worshipped  M 
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ke  kad  an  altar  at  the  entrance  of 
m^mmj.  (Ptaa.  i.  SO.  §  1.)     At  Megam  hit 
%Mttar  with  thoae  of  Himeroe  and  Pothoa, 
■  &•  temple  of  Aphrodite.  ( Pftus.  i.  43.  §  6, 
iiL  M.  §    3,  tL  24.  §  5,   TiL  26.  §  3.) 
the  thags  ncrcd  to  Eros,  and  which  fre- 
with  him  in  works  of  art,  we  may 
wild  heaata  which  are  tamed  by 
tke  kare,  tke  eock,  and  the  ram.     Eros  was  a 
•nkjlect  with  the  ancient  statuaries,  but 
seems  to  have  been  brought  to 
kj  Praxitelea,  who  conceived  him  as  a 
joatk  of  the  most  perfect  beauty.  (Lu- 
Aw^  n.  17  ;   Plin.  H.  N.  xxxri.  4,  5.)      In 
artista  followed  the  example  of  poets, 
him  as  a  little  boy.  (Hirt,  MytioL 
iL  p.  216,  &c ;    Wekker,  Zeittckrift  fur 
ChhC,  p.  475.)    Respecting  the  connexion 
Eroa  aad  Psyche,  see  Phtchk.        [US.] 
EROS  ("Efws)  occurs  in  three  ancient  Latin 
iasoiplBoaa  aa  the  name  of  one  or  more  physicians, 
sat  df  whom  ia  supposed  to  have  been  physician 
la  Jalia,  tke  daughter  of  the  emperor  Augustus. 
extant  a   short  work,  written   in  bad 
I  entitled  **  Curandamm  Aegritudinum 
ante  et  post  Partum  Liber  unicus,*^ 
auie  times   been   attributed   to  £ros. 
Tke  atjfe,  kowever,  and  the  fiict  that  writers  are 
it  who   lived   long  after  the  time  of 
prove  that  this  sappodtion  is  not  correct. 
It  has  also  been  attribated   to  a  female  named 
Tmah,  VDder  wkoae  name  it  is  generally  quoted ; 
Int  C  Q.  Oraner,  who  has  examined  the  subject 
m  a  iiBBi  ftitinn   entitled    **  Neque   Eros,    neque 
Tmah,  aed  Salonitanns  qnidam  Medicus,  isque 
ChriatiBDva,    Aoetor   Libelli   est   qui    De  Morbis 
Miditrwm  inacribitnr**  (Jenae,  1773,  4to.),  proves 
that  this  alao  is  incorrect.     The  work  is  of  very 
btir  valoe,  and  is  included  in  the  Aldine  collec- 
^  Medici  Antiqui  omnes  qui  Latinis 
foL,  Venet  1547,  and  in  the  collec- 
of   writers  **  Gvnaeciorum,**  or  ^  on    Female 
,**  Basil.  4to,  L^66.     It  was  also  published 
m  177S.  Lipa.  Svo.,  together  with  11.  Komniann, 
-  IV  Vimrinnm  Statu,"  &c  [  W.  A.  O.] 

KROTIA'NUS  fE^iwruiWf),  or,  as  he  is  sorae- 
caUed,  HerodioMUM  ('Hp«»5icu'os),  the  author 
Greek  work  still  extant,  entitled  Tiv  irap 
r«i  A^c«#r  "Xvwarfmy^  Kucum,  quae  apud 
ColUeHo.  It  is  uncertain  whether 
himaelf  a  physician,  or  merely  a  gramma- 
bat  be  appears  to  have  written  (or  at  least  to 
to  write)  some  other  works  on  Hip- 
that  which  we  now  possess  (pp. 
Frau).  He  must  have  lived  (and 
prakmbkj  at  Rome)  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Nrrok  ▲.  D.  54 — 68,  as  his  work  is  dedicated  to  his 
arckiairr,  Andromachos.  It  is  curious  as  contaiii- 
■m  tke  eariieat  list  of  the  writint^  of  Hippocrates 
xkrnl  ezista,  in  which  we  find  the  titles  of  several 
tieatJBts  BOW  kwt,  and  also  miss  several  that  now 
farm  part  of  the  Hippocratic  collection.  The  rest 
•f  tke  work  oon^su  of  a  glossary,  in  which  the 
words  are  at  present  arranged  in  a  partially 
aipfaabetica]  manner,  though  it  appears  that  this 
mods  of  amngement  is  not  that  which  was  adopted 
ky  eke  aoikor  himsell  It  was  hrst  published  in 
Sve.,  1 564,  Paris,  in  H .  Stephani  Dictioma- 
Mediemm ;  a  I^tin  translation  by  Barth. 
id  in  1566,  4to.,  Venet.  ;  the 
beat  aditino  ia  that  by  Fmnx,  Lips.  1780, 
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Svo.,  Greek  and  Latin,  containing  also  the  gloe* 
saries  of  Galen  and  Herodotus,  a  learned  and 
copious  commentary,  and  good  indices.  It  has  also 
been  published  with  some  editions  of  the  works  of 
Hippocrates.  [W.  A.  G.J 

ERO'TIUS,  vicarius  and  quaestor,  one  of  the 
commission  of  Sixteen,  appointed  by  Theodosius 
in  A.  D.  435,  to  compile  the  Theodosian  Code. 
He  does  not  appear,  however,  to  have  taken  any 
distinguished  part  in  its  composition.  [Diodorus, 
vol.  i.  p.  1018.]  [J.  T.  G.] 

ERU'CIA  GENS,  plebeian.  Only  one  member 
of  this  gens  is  mentioned  in  the  time  of  the  repub- 
lic, namely,  C.  Erucins,  the  accuser  of  Sex.Roscins  of 
Ameria,  whom  Cicero  defended  in  b.  c.  80.  From 
Cicero^s  account  he  would  appear  to  have  been  a 
man  of  low  origin.  (Cic  pro  Rose  13,  16,  18 — 
21,  29,  32.)  His  name  also  appears  as  one  of  the 
accusers  of  L.  Varenus,  who  was  likewise  defended 
by  Cicero,  but  in  what  year  is  uncertain.  [Va- 
RBNUs.]  He  was  called  by  Cicero  in  his  speech 
for  Varenus  AntomcLster^  that  is  an  imitator  of  the 
orator  Antonius.  (Cic  Fragm,  pro  Varen,  8,  p. 
443,  ed.  OreUi.)  The  Ericios  {'EpUioi)  who  is 
mentioned  by  Plutarch  {StUL  16,  18)  as  one  of 
Sulla^s  legates  in  the  Mithridatic  war,  is  supposed 
by  Drumann  (Gesch.  Romt^  vol.  iii.  p.  68)  to  be  a 
&lse  reading  for  Hirtius,  but  we  otight  perhaps  to 
read  Ericius. 

Under  the  empire,  in  the  second  century  after 
Christ,  a  family  of  the  Erucii  of  the  name  of  Clarus 
attained  considerable  distinction.     [Claru&J 

E'RXIAS.     [Eroias.] 

ER  YCr  N  A  {*Y.pvKlvri\  a  surname  of  Aphrodite, 
derived  from  mount  Eryx,  in  Sicily,  where  she  had 
a  famous  temple,  which  was  said  to  have  been  built 
by  Eryx,  a  son  of  Aphrodite  and  the  Sicilian  king 
Butes.  (Diod.  iv.  83.)  Virgil  {Aen.  v.  760)  makes 
Aeneias  build  the  temple.  Psophis,  a  daughter  of 
Eryx,  was  believed  to  have  founded  a  temple  (»f 
Aphrodite  Erycina,  at  Psophis,  in  Arcadia.  (Paus. 
viii.  24.  §  3.)  From  Sicily  the  worship  of  Aphro- 
dite (Venus)  Erycina  was  introduced  at  Rome 
about  the  beginning  of  the  second  Punic  war(Liv. 
xxii.  9,  10,  xxiii.  30,  &c.),  and  in  B.C.  181  a  tem- 
ple was  built  to  her  outside  the  Porta  Collatina. 
(Liv.  xl.  34  ;  Ov.  FasL  iv.  «71,  Rein.  Amor,  549  ; 
Strab.  vi.  p.  272  ;  comp.  Cic.  in  Verr.  iv.  8  ;  Horat. 
Carm.  I  2.  33;  Ov.  Ueraid.  xv.  57.)        [L.  &] 

ERY'CIUS  (*EpiJicioj),  the  name  of  two  poets, 
whose  epigrams  are  in  the  Greek  Anthology.  The 
one  is  called  a  Cyricene,  the  other  a  Thessalian  ; 
and,  from  the  internal  evidence  of  the  epigrams,  it 
is  probable  that  the  one  lived  in  the  time  of  Sulla, 
and  about  B.  c.  84,  the  other  under  the  emperor 
Hadrian.  Their  epigrams  are  so  mixed  up,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  distinguish  accurately  between 
them,  and  we  cannot  even  determine  which  of  the 
two  poets  was  the  elder,  and  which  the  younger. 
We  only  know  that  the  greater  number  of  the  epi- 
grams are  of  a  pastoral  nature,  and  belong  to  Ery- 
cius  of  Cyzicus.  (Brunck,  Anal.  vuLii.  p.  295;  Ja- 
cobs, Aviih.  Graec.  vol.  iii.  p.  9,  vol.  xiii.  pp.  891, 
892;  Fabric.  /iiU.  Graec,  vol.  iv.  p.  474.)  [P.S.] 

EKYMANTHUS  (*E.pv^lav^o$).  1.  A  rivei^ 
god  in  Arcadia,  who  had  a  temple  and  a  statue  at 
Psophis.  (  Paus.  viii.  24.  §  6  ;  Aelian,  V.  N.  ii.  33.) 

2.  A  son  of  Apollo,  was  blinded  by  Aphrodite, 
because  he  had  seen  her  in  the  bath.  Apollo,  in 
revenge,  metamorphosed  himself  into  a  wild  boaif 
and  kiUed  Adonis.  (Ptolem.  Heph.  i.  306.) 
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3.  A  wn  of  Arista*  and  father  of  Arrhon,  or, 
according  to  otiiers,  the  son  of  Areas  and  iather  of 
Xanthus.  (PauB.  viii  24.  §  1.)  [L.  &] 

E'RYMASCEpi^f ),  the  name  of  three  different 
Trojans.  ( Horn.  JR.  xri.  345,  415 ;  Virg.  Aen,  ix. 
702.)  [L.  S.] 

ERYSICHTHON  (TEpwrfx««»').  that  is,  the 
tearer  up  of  the  earth.  1.  A  son  of  Triopas,  who 
cut  down  trees  in  a  groye  sacred  to  Deroeter,  for 
which  he  was  punished  by  the  goddess  with  fearful 
hunger.  (Callim.  Hymn,  in  Cer.  34,  &c  ;  Ot.  Mel. 
Tiu.  738,  &c>  MUller  (Dor.  ii.  10.  $  3)  thinks 
that  the  traditions  concerning  Triopas  and  Erjsich- 
thon  (firom  4p€v9ipri^  robiffo)  belong  to  an  agricul- 
tural religion,  which,  at  the  same  time,  refers  to  the 
infernal  regions. 

2.  A  son  of  Cecrops  and  Agraulos,  died  without 
issue  in  his  &ther*s  lifetime,  on  his  return  from 
Uelos,  from  whence  he  brought  to  Athens  the  an- 
cient image  of  Eileithyia.  His  tomb  was  shewn 
at  Prasiae.  (Apollod  iii.  14.  $  2  ;  Paus.  i.  18.  §  5, 
2.  §5, 31.  §2.)  [IxS.] 

ERYTHRUS  ^pv^pos)  1.  A  son  of  Leueon, 
and  grandson  of  Athamas.  He  was  one  of  the 
suitors  of  Hippodameia,  and  the  town  of  Erythrae, 
in  Boeotia,  was  belieyed  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  him.  (Pans.  vi.  21.  §  7  ;  MulIer,  Chvhom.  p. 
210.  2nd  edit) 

2.  A  son  of  Rhadamanthus,  who  led  the  Ery- 
thraeans  from  Crete  to  the  Ionian  Erythrae.  (Pftus. 
Tii.  3.  §  4.)  There  are  two  other  mythical  per- 
sonages of  the  name  of  Erythrua,  or  Erythrius, 
from  whom  the  Boeotian  Erythrae,  and  the  Ery- 
thraean Sea,  are  said  to  hare  received  their  names 
respectively.  (Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  267  ;  Steph. 
Bys.  $.  r.  Epvdpd  ;  Curtius,  viii.  9.)        [L.  S.] 

ERYX  (*^uf),  the  name  of  three  mythical 
personages-  (Diod.  iv.  83;  Apollod.  ii.  5.  §  10  ; 
Ov.  A/«/.  V.  196.)  [L.S.] 

ERYXI'MACHUS  CEpw^Vaxoj ),  a  Greek 
physician,  who  lived  in  the  fourth  century  b.  c., 
and  is  introduced  in  the  Cbmnvium  of  Plato  (p. 
185)  as  telling  Aristophanes  how  to  cure  the 
hiccup,  and  in  the  mean  time  making  a  speech 
himself  on  love  or  harmony  (iCpwi),  which  he 
illustrated  from  his  own  profession.       [ W.  A.  O.] 

ESAIAS  (*H<ra£Kf),  sometimes  written  in  Latin 
l8At4&  I.  Of  Ctprits,  lived  probably  in  the 
reign  of  John  VII.  (Palaeologus)  about  a.  d. 
1430.  Nicolaus  Comnenus  mentions  a  work  of 
his,  described  as  Oratio  de  Upeanomachix,  as  ex- 
tant in  MS.  at  Rome ;  and  his  Epistle  in  defence 
of  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit  from  the  Fa- 
ther and  the  Son,  in  reply  to  Nicolaus  Sclengias, 
is  given  by  Leo  Allatius  in  his  Graecia  Ortho- 
doxa,  both  in  the  original  Greek  and  in  a  Latin 
version.  Two  epistles  of  Michael  Glycas,  ad- 
dressed to  the  much  revered  {rifxittTdr^)  monk 
Esaias  are  published  in  the  Deliciae  ErudUorum 
of  Giovanni  Lami,  who  is  disposed  to  identify  the 
person  addressed  with  Esaias  of  Cyprus.  (Fabric. 
BilJ.  Graec.  vol  xi.  p.  395;  Wharton,  Appendix  to 
Cave's  Iliei.  LUt.  vol.  ii.  p.  1 30,  ed.  Oxford,  1 740-3; 
Lami,  Delidae  Ermlitorum,  vol.  viii.  pp.  236-279, 
Florence,  1739.) 

2.  Of  Egypt.  Palladius  in  the  biograp'i.ical 
notieet  which  make  up  what  is  usually  termed  his 
Iduaiae  Hittory^  mentions  two  brothers,  Paesius 
(Tlaa^ffun)  and  EMuaa,  the  sons  of  a  merchant, 
Svcui^^ftof,  by  which  some  understand  a  Spanish 
Mefchaot.    Upon  the  death  of  their  fisther  they 
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determined  to  quit  the  world  ;  one  of  them  distri- 
buted his  whole  property  to  the  poor,  the  other 
expended  his  in  the  fouadation  of  a  monastic  and 
charitable  establishment.  If  the  Oratitmi  men- 
tioned below  are  correctly  ascribed  to  the  Esaiaa 
of  Palladius,  the  first  oration  (which  in  the  Latin 
version  begins  ^Qui  mccum  manere  vidtis,  audite,** 
&c)  enables  us  to  identify  him  as  the  brother  that 
founded  the  monastery.  Ruiinus  in  his  Livea  ef 
ike  Fathers^  quoted  by  Tillemont,  mentions  an  aneo- 
dote  of  Esaias  and  some  other  persons  of  monastic 
character,  visiting  the  confessor  Anuph  or  Anub 
(who  had  suffered  in  the  great  persecution  of  Dio* 
detian,  but  had  survived  that  time)  just  before  hia 
death.  If  we  suppose  Esaias  to  have  been  com* 
paratively  young,  this  account  is  not  ineonnstent 
with  Cave  s  opinion,  that  Esaias  flourished  a.  d. 
370.  Assemanni  supposes  that  he  lived  about  the 
close  of  the  fourth  century.  He  appears  to  have 
lived  in  Egypt. 

There  are  dispersed  through  the  European  If 
bmries  a  number  of  worksin  MS.  ascribed  to  Esaias^ 
who  is  variously  designated  ** Abbas,"  "Presbyter," 
**  Eremita,"  "  Ahachoreta."  They  are  chiefly  in 
Greek.  Some  of  them  have  been  published,  either 
in  the  original  or  in  a  Latin  version.  Assemanii 
enumerates  some  Arabic  and  several  Syriac  works 
of  Esaias,  which,  judging  from  their  titles,  are  ver- 
sions in  those  tongues  of  the  known  works  of  this 
writer.  It  is  not  ascertained  whether  Esaias  the 
writer  is  the  Esaias  mentioned  by  Palladius.  Car- 
dinal Bellarmin,  followed  by  the  editors  of  the 
Biblintheca  Pairum^  places  the  writer  in  the  seventh 
cf  ntnry  subsequent  to  the  time  of  Palladius  ;  but 
the  character  of  the  works  supports  the  opinion  that 
they  belong  to  the  Egyptian  monk. 

(1.)  Chapters  on  the  asoeUe  and  petueftd  lift 
(Kfi^Acua  ircpl  cbrinfo'cofs  iral  iftrvx^os),  published 
in  Greek  and  Latm  in  the  Thesantrus  Aaeet^eue  eC 
Pierre  Possin,  pp.  3 1 5-325 ;  4to.  Paris,  1 684.  As 
some  MSS.  contain  portions  of  this  work  in  con- 
nexion with  other  passages  not  contained  in  it,  it  is 
proliable  that  the  Chaj^ers  are  incomplete.  One 
MS.  in  the  King^s  Library  at  Paris  is  described  ns 
**  Esaiae  Abbatis  Cajnta  Aseetica,  in  duos  libros 
divisa,  quorum  unusquisque  praecepta  centum  com- 
plectitur." 

(2.)  Preoepta  seu  Consilia  potita  tinmibmSj  a 
Latin  version  of  sixty-eight  Short  Precepts,  pnb- 
lished  by  Lucas  Holstenius,  in  his  Codex  Rtytdm- 
rum  Monastioarum.  (voL  i.  p.  6.  ed.  AugsbuiSv 
1759.) 

(3.)  OraOones.  A  Latin  version  of  twenty 
nine  discourses  of  Esaias  was  published  1^ 
Pietro  Francesco  Zini,  with  some  ascetic  writ- 
ings of  Nilus  and  others,  8vo.  Venice,  1574,  and 
have  been  reprinted  in  the  BMiotkeca  Palrum, 
They  are  not  all  orations,  but,  in  one  or  two  in- 
stances at  least,  are  collections  of  apophthegms  or 
sayings.  Some  MSS.  contain  more  than  twenty- 
nine  orations :  one  in  the  King^s  Library  at  Paris 
contains  thirty,  wanting  the  beginning  of  the  first ; 
and  one,  mentioned  by  Harless,  is  said  to  contain 
thirty-one,  differently  arranged  from  those  in  the 
BiUioiheca  Patrum, 

(4.)  DubitaHones  in  Virionem  KvetkitK§.  A 
MS.  in  the  Royal  Library  of  the  Escnrial  in  ^mub, 
is  described  by  Montfnucon  (Bibfiotheoa  Bimik»' 
oamm,  p.  619)  as  containing  Senmometet  DMith 
Hones  in  Visionem  Exechidisy  by  "  Esaias  Abbas.* 
The  Sermomes  or  discourses  are  jMobably  those 


BsguiLiNua. 

tmajul  ab^Tc  Of  the  Dmbitatiome*  no  further  §c- 
ri.ant  m  tfl^tn  ;  bat  the  Mbject,  as  fitf  M  it  it  indi- 
cii«d  bj  the  tit2e,  renden  it  very  dcwbtful  if  the 
voffk  bihmfi  to  the  Egyptian  Monk. 

The  iJirrfrf  and  Optaemia  of  E«uas,  deicribed 
■I  Catalofan,  are  perfaap*  portions  or  extracts  of 
ime  works  fiocioed  aboTe.  This  is  probably  the 
caae  with  the  paacages  given  by  Cotelerius  among 
^  '^Sayio«s  of  the  Fathers."*  (Palladius,  Hist. 
ilsBwiiii,  c  18.  ed.  Mearftias,  Leydeo,  1616; 
TiHenoct^  Mimuitru  vol  Tii.  p.  4*26  ;  Care,  HisL 
T«l.  i.  p.  254,  ed.  Oxford,  1740-3  ;  biUioike- 
▼oL  xii.  p.  384,  &c.  ed.  Lyon,  1677  ; 
BAiiutkeca  OritHteUU^  voL  iiL  par.  i. 
p^  4€,  note  ;  Cotelerias,  EctUsioie  Graecae  Momu- 
sMsAs,  voL  i.  p.  445,  &c  ;  Fabric.  BiU.  Graec^ 
*«L  ix.  p.  28-2,  Tc^  xL  p.  395,  BUdiotkeoa  Mediae 
m  I'wfmm  LatiMiiati$y  rxA.  \L  p.  109  ;  CoUa/cj/tu 
HShrmm  BiUiotMeeae  Rtgiae^  toL  ii.,  PariN  1704.) 
1  The  Pb««ian.  The  Acki  of  the  Martyrs, 
Jeofts  and  Baxachisins  in  the  Ada  Sane- 
at  the  B*llandists,  are  a  rersion  of  a  Greek 
then,  and  probably  still,  extant  in  the  Li- 
ry  of  the  Republic  of  Venice,  purporting  to  be 
dnvn  op  by  Esaiaa  the  sou  of  Adam,  one  of  the 
(**  equea,**)  of  Sapor,  King  of  Persia,  ur- 
«rh<MB  the  martyrs  suffered.  ( Jcto  SanetoruMf 
ToLiiL  p.770,  &e.)  [J.  C.  M.] 

ESQUILrNUS,  a  name  of  several  families  at 
hich   they  obtained  from  living  on  the 
hiU.      The  name  also  occurs  as  an  agno- 
to  diatu^nish  a  member  or  a  branch  of  a  par- 
fiunily  from  othen  of  the  same  name. 

1.  An  agnomen  of  P.  LiciNius  Calvus,  both 
ftther  and  too.     [Calvus,  No%  I,  2.] 

2.  An  agwnnen  of  L.  Mlnucium  Augurinus 
iod  Q.  MiNUcius  AUUURINU8,  though,  according 
ta  the  Fasti,  Augunnus  would  be  the  agnomen  and 
LM^oilinas  the  cognomen.    [AuuuHiNUs  II.,  Nos. 

X  L.  or  M.  Suujius  Esquillnuh,  one  of  the 
^xood  decern rirate,  B.  c  450.  (Lir.  iii.  35  ; 
Diocys.  X.  58,  xi.  23.) 

4.  An  agiMimen  of  the  Viruimi  Tricosti. 
AJaost  all  the  members  uf  the  Virginia  gens  had 
t3r  ftumame  Trico»tus,  and  those  who  dwelt  on  the 
Enqailine  had  the  surname  Esquilinus,  just  as 
tiiMe  living  on  the  Caeltan  hill  had  the  surname 
Cakliomustanits.  Two  members  of  the  gens  have 
the  samame  Esquilinus,  namely,  Opitbr  Virgi- 
nc»  TMUMTt's  EbQuiLiNUs,  who  was  consul  in 
a.  c  478s  filling  the  place  of  €.  Servilius  Structus 
.ihaia,  who  died  in  his  year  of  office  {Fasti)^  and 
kts  graads^m,  L.  ViRuiNits  Tricostub  Esquili- 
kt's  cDQsuiar  tribune  in  B.  c  402.  The  conduct 
cf  the  ttefe  of  Veii  was  entrusted  to  the  latter  and 
b»  coQeague  M\  Sergius  Fidenas,  but  in  conse- 
^aenoe  of  their  private  enmity  the  campaign  was  a 
fJTsaitmm  one.  The  Capenates  and  Falisci  ad- 
vanced to  the  relief  of  VeiL  The  two  Roman 
feaezals  had  each  the  command  of  a  separate  camp  : 
Sergios  waa  attacked  by  the  allies  and  a  sally  from 
tbr  town  at  the  same  time,  and  let  himst'lf  be 
overpowered  by  numbers,  because  he  would  not 
a«Jc  his  colleague  for  assistance,  and  Virginias 
would  not  aeud  it  because  it  was  not  askt^d.  In 
caatequeoce  of  their  miMrouduct,  they  were  forced 
to  i^uga  their  office  before  their  year  hud  expired, 
la  the  Ibllowix^  year  they  were  brought  to  trial 
and  ocMMiemncd  by  the  people  to  pay  a  heavy  fine. 
(Lir.  T.  8,9,  11,12.) 
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ETEARCHUS  CErkipxot),  I.  An  andeot 
king  of  the  city  of  Axus  in  Crete,  who,  according 
to  the  Cyrenaaan  accounts,  was  the  grand&ther  of 
Battus  I.,  king  of  Cyrene.  The  story  of  the  way 
in  which  he  was  induced  to  pUn  the  death  of  hit 
daughter  Phronime,  at  the  instigation  of  her  step- 
mother, and  of  the  manner  in  which  she  was  pre- 
served and  taken  to  Cyrene,  is  told  by  Herodotus 
(iv.  154,  155). 

2.  A  king  of  the  Ammonians,  menUoned  by 
Herodotus  (ii.  32)  as  the  authority  for  some  ac- 
counts which  he  heard  from  certain  Cyrenaeans  of 
an  expedition  into  the  interior  of  Africa  undertaken 
by  five  youths  of  the  Nasamones.       [C.  P.  M.] 

ETEMUNDIS,  the  name  prefixed  to  an  epi- 
gram of  two  lines  to  be  found  in  Bunnann,  Anthol, 
LaL  iiL  283,  or  n.  547,  ed.  Meyer,  but  of  whom 
nothing  is  known.  [W.  R.] 

ETEOCLES  CEr*oK\ris.)  1.  A  son  of  Andreua 
and  Evippe,  or  of  Cephisus,  who  was  said  to  have 
been  the  first  that  offered  sacrifices  to  the  Charitea 
at  Orchomenos,  in  Boeotia.  (Paui.  ix.  34.  $  5,  35. 
$  1 ;  Theocrit.  xvi.  104 ;  SchoL  ad  Find,  01,  xiv.  1 ; 
MuUer,  Ordiom.  p.  128.) 

2.  A  son  of  Oedipus  and  Jocaste.  After  his 
fikther^s  flight  from  Thebes,  he  and  his  brother 
Polyneioes  undertook  the  government  of  Thebes 
by  turns.  But,  in  consequence  of  disputes  having 
arisen  between  the  brothers,  Polyneicea  fled  to 
Adrastus,  who  then  brought  about  the  expedition  of 
the  Seven  against  Thebes.  [  Adrastu&]  When  many 
of  the  heroes  had  fallen,  Eteocles  and  Polyneicea 
resolved  upon  deciding  the  contest  by  a  single  com- 
bat, but  both  the  brothers  fell.  (Apollod.  iii.  5.  $  8, 
6.  §§  1,  5,  &c. ;  Paus.  ix.  5.  $  6  ;  comp.  Eurip. 
Phoen.  67  \  Jocaste.)  [L.  SJ 

ETEOCLUS  ('Et^kKos)  a  son  of  Iphis  was, 
according  to  some  traditions,  one  of  the  seven  heroes 
who  went  with  Adrastus  against  Thebes.  He  had 
to  nuike  the  attack  upon  the  Ne'itian  gate,  where 
he  was  opposed  by  Megareus.  (Aeschyl.  SejU.  c 
Tlub.  444,  &c  ;  Apollod.  iii.  6.  §  3.)  He  is  said  to 
have  won  a  prize  in  the  foot  race  at  the  Neroean 
games,  and  to  have  been  killed  by  Leades.  (  Apol- 
lod. iii.  6.  §§  4,  8.)  His  statue  stood  at  Delphi, 
among  those  of  the  other  Argive  heroes.  (Paus.  x. 
10.  ^  2  ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  1042. )        [L.  S.] 

ETEONICUS  {y.T*i¥Mos\  a  Lacedaemonian, 
who  in  B.  c.  412  was  lieutenant  under  the  admiral 
Astyochus,  and  assisted  him  in  his  unsuccessful 
operations  against  Lesbos.  (Thuc  viii.  26,)  Ho 
was  afterwards  harmost  in  Thasos,  but  in  410, 
together  with  the  Lacedaemonian  party,  was  ex- 
peUed  by  the  Thasians.  (Xen.  HdL  L  1.  §  32.) 
In  406  we  find  him  serving  under  Callicratidas, 
who  left  him  to  blockade  Conon  in  Mytilene,  while 
he  himself  went  to  meet  the  Athenian  reinforce- 
ments. After  the  biittle  of  Arginusae,  by  means 
of  a  stratagem,  Eteonicus  succeeded  in  drawing  off 
the  land  forces  to  Methymna,  while  he  directed 
the  naval  forces  to  make  with  all  speed  for  Chios, 
where  he  found  means  of  rejoining  them  *not  long 
afterwards.  In  the  course  of  his  stay  here,  he, 
with  considerable  energy  and  promptitude,  defeated 
a  plot  fonued  by  some  of  the  troops  under  his 
command  to  seize  Chios.  (Xen.  HdL  L  6.  §  26, 
36,  &c.,  ii.  1.  §  1,  &c)  It  is  probably  this  Eteo- 
nicus whom  we  find  mentioned  in  the  Anabasis 
(viL  1.  §  12)  apparently  serving  as  an  officer  under 
Anaxibius  at  Byzantium,  (a.  c.  400.)  Eleven 
years  afterwards  (389),  he  is  mentioned  as  beiuf 
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■Cationed  as  harmost  in  Aegins.     (Xen.  ffdl.  v. 
i.  §1.)  tC.P.M.J 

ETE(yNUS  CErMTv^f ),  a  deacendantof  Boeotat, 
and  fiftther  of  Eleon,  fkx>in  whom  the  Boeotian  town 
of  Eteono*  derived  it«  name.  (Eastath.af:^  Hom»  p. 
265.)  [L.S.J 

ETLEVA,     [0KNTIU8.1 

ETRUSCILLA,  HERE'NNIA,  wife  of  the 
emperor  Decius.  The  name  not  being  mentioned 
in  history,  it  was  a  matter  of  dispute  to  what 
princess  tlie  coins  bearing  the  legend  Jlermnia 
Etriuicil/a  Augtuta  were  to  be  assigned,  until  a 
stone  was  found  at  Carseoli  with  the  inscription 
Hbrbnniab.Cuprbssbniab.  Etrurcillab.Auu. 
CoNiUQi.  D.N.  Dbci.  Aug.Matri.  AroG.  NN. 
bt  .  Castror  .  S.  P.  Q.,  from  which,  taken  in  com- 
bination with  medals,  it  appears  that  her  designa- 
tion in  full  was  Annia  Cupressenia  HerrnnM  Etrua- 
eiila.  (Muratori,  p.  1036,  4  ;  Maffci,  Afu».  Veron. 
p.  102;  Eckhel,  vol.  rii.  p.  347.)  [\V.  R.J 

ETRUSCUS,  HERE'NNIUS,  son  of  the  em- 
peror Decius,  upon  whose  accession  in  a.  d.  249  he 
received  the  appellaUons  of  Caesar  and  Primrps 
Jnvrnttitis.  In  251  he  was  consul,  was  admitted 
to  a  participation  in  the  title  of  Augustus,  and  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  year  was  slain  along  with 
his  father  in  a  bloody  battle  fought  against  the 
Ooths  in  Thrace.  [Dbcius.]  We  gather  from 
coins  that  his  designation  at  full  length  was  Q, 
Iferennita  Etnactu  Messiut  Trtijantu  Decius^  the 
names  HerennxM  Eirutcus  being  derived  from  his 
mother  Herennia  Etrtiscilla,  while  the  rest  were 
inherited  from  his  sire.  (Aurel.  Vict,  de  Cues.  xxix. 
Epit.  xxix. ;   Zonar.  xii.  20.)  [W.  R.] 

ETRUSCUS  CETpowrKiJf),  of  Mb&sbnb,  the 
author  of  a  single  epigram  in  the  Greek  Anthology. 
(Brunck,./liia/!.  vol  it  p.  307;  Jacobs,  vol.iii.  p.  20.) 
Nothing  more  is  known  of  him.  Martial  (vi.  83, 
vii.  39)  mentions  an  Etruscus  who  was  banished 
by  Domitinn.  (Jacobs,  AtUh.  Graec  vol.  xiii.  p. 
892.)  [P.S.] 

ETUTA.     [Gbntius.] 

ETYMOCLES  {'ErvfioKkris)  was  one  of  the 
three  Spartan  envoys  who,  happening  to  be  at 
Athens  at  the  time  of  the  incursion  of  Sphodrias 
into  Attica  (a  r.  378),  were  arretted  by  the  Athe- 
nians on  suspicion  of  having  been  privy  to  the 
attempt  Their  assunuices,  however,  to  the  con- 
trary were  believed,  and  they  were  allowed  to  de- 
part. Etymocles  is  mentioned  by  Xeiiophon  and 
Plutarch  as  a  friend  of  Agesilaus,  and  we  hear  of 
him  again  as  one  of  the  ambassadors  sent  to  nego- 
tiate an  alliance  with  Athens  in  B.  c.  369.  (Xen. 
Heil.  V.  4.  §§  22,23,32,  vi.  5.  §  33;  Plut.  Ai/es. 
25.)  [K.  E.] 

E  V  \  DNE  (EW«i^.)  1.  A  daughter  of  Poseidon 
and  Pitane.  Immediately  after  her  birth,  she  was 
carried  to  the  Arcadian  king  Aepytus,  who  brought 
her  up.  She  afterwards  became  by  Apollo  the  mo- 
ther of  Jamus.  (Pind.  01  vi.  30;  Ilygin.  Fab.  175.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Iphis,  or  Philax.  (Eurip.  Supp/, 
985  ;  Apollod.  iii.  7.  §  1  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  256.  See 
Capanbur.)  There  are  three  other  mythical  per> 
sonages  of  the  same  name.  (Apollod.  it  1.  $  2 ;  Ov. 
Amor,  iii.  6.  41  ;  Diod.  iv.53)  [L.  S.] 

EVAECHME  (EtkUxM^X  the  name  of  two  my- 
thical personages.  ( Pans.  iv.  2.  §  ]  ;  comp.  Alca- 
THOU8.)  [L.S.] 

EVAEMON  (Edaifmr),  the  name  of  two  my- 
thical personagea.  (Horn.  //.  iL  736  ;  Apollod.  iii 
8.  g  1.)  [L.  &] 
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EVAE'NETUS  (EAuVcrof),  the  name  of  two 
commentators  on  the  Phaenomena  of  Aratos,  who 
are  mentioned  in  the  introductory  commentary  still 
extant  (p.  1 17,  ed.  Victor.),  but  concerning  whom 
nothing  is  known.  [L.  S.] 

EVAE'NETUS,  of  Syracuse  and  Catana,  was 
one  of  the  chief  makers  of  the  Sicilian  coins.  (MiU- 
ler,  Arch'ditt.  d.  Kun$t^  p.  428.)  [P.  S.] 

EVAGES  {'E.vikyr\s)y  of  Ilydrea,  was,  according 
to  Dionysius  (up.  SUph,  Byz.  s.  o.  *T8pc'a),  an 
illiterate  and  quite  uneducated  shepherd,  but  yet 
a  good  comic  poet.  Meineke  thinks  this  statement 
insufficient  to  give  him  a  place  among  the  Gredc 
comedians.  (Mist.  Cril.  Com.  Oraee,  p.528.)    [P.S.] 

EVA'GORAS  (EJoT^par),  the  name  of  two 
mythical  personages.  (Apollod.  i.  9.  $  9,  iiL  12. 
§  5  ;  Schol.  ad  ApnUon,  Rkod  i.  156.)     [L.  &] 

EVA'GORAS  (Eiktydpos).  1.  Kingof  Salamia 
in  Cyprus.  He  was  sprung  from  a  fiunily  which 
claimed  descent  from  Teucer,  the  reputed  founder 
of  Salamis ;  and  his  ancestors  appear  to  have  been 
during  a  long  period  the  hereditary  rulers  of  that 
city  under  the  supremacy  of  Persia.  They  had, 
however,  been  expelled  (at  what  period  we  are  not 
told)  by  a  Phoenician  exile,  who  obtained  the  so- 
vereignty for  himself,  and  transmitted  it  to  hia 
descendants :  one  of  these  held  it  at  the  time  of 
the  birth  of  Evagoras,  the  date  of  which  there  is  no 
means  of  fixing  with  any  degree  of  accuracy ;  but 
he  appears  to  have  been  grown  up,  though  still  a 
young  man,  when  one  Abdymon,  a  native  of  Cit- 
tium,  conspired  against  the  tyrant,  put  him  to 
death,  and  established  himself  in  his  {uaoe.  After 
this  the  usurper  sought  to  apprehend  Evagoras, 
probably  from  jealousy  of  his  hereditary  claim  to 
the  government,  but  the  latter  made  his  escape  to 
Cilicia,  and,  having  there  assembled  a  small  band 
of  followers,  returned  secretly  to  Salamis,  attacked 
the  tyrant  in  his  palace,  overpowered  his  guards, 
and  put  him  to  death.  (Isocr.  Evag*  pp.  191-195; 
Diod.  xiv.  98 ;  Theopomp.  ap.  PhoL  p  120,  a. ; 
Pans.  ii.  29.  §  4.)  After  this  Evagoras  established 
his  authority  at  Salamis  without  farther  opposition. 
If  we  may  trust  his  panegyrist,  Isocrates,  his  rule 
was  distinguished  for  its  mildness  and  equity,  and 
he  promoted  the  prosperity  of  his  subjects  in  every 
way,  while  he  particularly  sought  to  extend  his 
relations  with  Greece,  and  to  restore  the  influence 
of  Hellenic  customs  and  civilisation,  which  had 
been  in  some  degree  obliterated  during  the  period 
of  barbarian  rule.  (Isocr.  Eicag.  pp.  197 — 198  ) 
He  at  the  same  time  greatly  increased  the  power  of 
his  subject  city,  and  strengthened  his  own  resourcea, 
specially  by  the  formation  of  a  powerful  fleet« 
Such  was  his  position  in  a.  c.  405,  when,  af^r  the 
defeat  at  Aegospotaml,  the  Athenian  general  Conon 
took  refuge  at  Salamis  with  his  few  remaining  gal- 
lies.  Evagoras  had  already  received,  in  return  for 
some  services  to  Athens,  the  rights  of  an  Athenian 
citizen,  and  was  on  terms  of  personal  friendship 
with  Conon  (Isocr.  Evag,  p.  199,  e.;  Diod.  ziii. 
1 06) :  hence  he  zealously  espoused  the  Athenian 
cause.  It  is  said  to  have  been  at  his  intercession 
that  the  king  of  Persia  determined  to  allow  Conon 
the  support  of  the  Phoenician  fleet,  and  he  com- 
manded in  person  the  squadron  with  which  he 
joined  the  fleet  of  Conon  and  Phamabaxus  at  the 
battle  of  Cnidus,  b.  c.  394.  (Xen.  HeiL  iL  1. 
$  29  ;  Isocr.  Etxtg,  pp.  199,  200 ;  Pans.  i.  3.  §  2 ; 
Ctesias,  ap.  Phot,  pu  44,  b.)  For  this  distinguished 
service  a  statue  of  Evaooras  was  set  up  by  the 
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Atkcniaifeft  ib  the  Cenuoaekiu,  by  the  ode  of  that  of 
Coooa.     (Putt.  i.  3.  §  2  ;  laocr.  Evag.  p.  200,  c.) 

We  huTe  rery  imp^ect  infbniMition  concerning 
the  relation  in  which  ETagoias  stood  to  the  king 
of  Penia  in  the  early  part  of  hit  reign  ;  but  it 
•rems  probable  that  he  was  regarded  from  the  first 
with  sospicion :  the  tyrants  whom  he  had  suc- 
ceeded are  particularly  spoken  of  as  friendly  to 
Penaa  (Diod.  zir.  98),  and  we  learn  from  Ctesias 
{mp,  PhaL  p.  44,  b.)  that  his  quarrels  with  one  of 
the  other  p^ty  states  of  Cyprus  had  already  called 
fcr  the  interierenoe  of  the  great  king  before  the 
hattle  «f  Cniduft.  The  chronology  of  the  suoceed- 
iag  erenta  is  also  rery  obscure ;  but  the  most  con- 
Mtcnt  riew  of  the  matter  appears  to  be  that 
derived  firon  Theopompus  (<i^  Phot.  p.  120,  a.), 
that  Aftaxerzea  had  previously  determined  to  make 
war  upon  Evagofms,  and  had  even  commenced  hit 
pcepuatioiM,  but  was  unable  to  engage  with  vigour 
ia  the  eoterjmse  until  after  the  peace  of  Antalcidas 
(a  c.  3a7)L  (See  Clinton,  F.  //.  voL  ii.  p.  280 ;  and 
csmp.  Isocr.  Pcsmegyr.  p.  70,  a. ;  Xen.  HtiL  iv.  8.  § 
24,  V.  1.  §  10.)  Meantime  Evagonu  had  not  only 
extended  his  dominion  over  the  greater  part  of 
Crprus,  bat  bad  ravaged  the  coast  of  Phoenicia 
wiUi  his  fleet,  prevailed  on  the  Ciliciaos  to  revolt 
frsa  Peraia,  aiul  even  (if  we  may  believe  Isocrates 
sad  Diodoms)  made  himself  roaster  of  Tyre  itself. 
(Died.  xiv.  98,  1 10,  av.  2 ;  IsocraU  £'ray.  p.  201.) 
At  length,  iMwever,  a  great  fleet  and  army  were 
usemhled  under  the  command  of  Tiribazus  and 
Orontea,  and  Evagoras  having  ventured  to  oppose 
t^oa  with  very  inferior  forceit  was  totally  defeated ; 
sO  the  reat  of  Cyprus  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
•slr^a,  and  Evagnas  himself  was  shut  up  within 
tke  walls  of  Salamis.  But  the  Persian  generals 
seen  to  have  been  unable  to  follow  up  their  advan- 
tage, and  notwithstanding  this  blow  the  war  was 
sOowed  to  linger  for  some  years.  The  dissensions 
between  his  two  adversaries  at  length  proved  the 
■fety  of  Evagoras :  Tiribazus  was  recalled  in  con- 
seqaeace  of  the  intrigues  of  Orontes,  and  the  latter 
Imtened  to  conclude  a  peace  with  the  Cyprian 
■Moarek.  by  which  be  was  allowed  to  retain  un- 
cootroUed  possession  of  Salamis,  with  the  title  of 
kii^.  (Diod.  XV.  2 — 4,  8,  9 ;  Theoponip.  a/>. 
PkaU  p.  120,  a.  ;  Isocr.  Evag.  p.  201,  Panegyr. 
p.  70.)  This  war,  which  is  said  to  have  lasted  ten 
yeas  in  alL,  was  brought  to  a  close  in  b.  c.  385. 
(Diod.  XV.  9 ;  Clinton,  F.  H,  vol  u.  pp.  278-281.) 
Evagoras  survived  it  above  ten  years.  He  was 
aaaastnated  in  374,  together  with  his  eldest  son 
Paytagocas,  by  an  eunuch  named  Thrasydaeus ; 
hut  tlw  murder  was  caused  by  revenge  for  a  pri- 
vate injury,  and  he  seems  to  have  been  succeeded 
without  oppoaition  by  his  son  Nicocles.  (Theo- 
poop.  a^  PkoL  p.  120,  a,  b. ;  Arist.  PoL  v.  10; 
Diod.  XV.  47,  and  Wesseling,  ad  loc.^  Our  know- 
ledge of  the  character  and  administration  of  Eva- 
goras is  derived  mainly  from  the  oration  of  Isocrates 
ia  his  praise,  addreMed  to  bis  son  Nicocles;  but 
this  is  written  in  a  style  of  undistinguishing  pane- 
gyric, wbteh  must  lead  us  to  receive  its  statemenu 
arith  great  caution. 

2.  Apparently  a  son  of  the  preceding,  is  men- 
by  Diodoras  aa  joined  with  Phocion  in  the 
of  an  expedition  destined  to  recover 
Cypms  fer  the  king  of  Persia,  from  whom  it  had 
levoltad.  (b.  c.  351.)  They  succeeded  in  reducing 
•D  the  ishttid  arith  the  exception  of  Salamis,  which 
waf  hcU  by  Pnytagontfy  probably  a  brother  of 
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this  Evagoras.     The  Utter  had  obtained  from  the 
Persian  king  a  promise  of  his  father's  government 
in  case  he  could  effect  its  conquest ;  but  the  siege 
being  protracted,  Evagoras  by  some  means  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  Aruxerxes,  who  became  recon- 
ciled to  Pnytagoras,  and  left  him  in  the  possession 
of  Salamis,    while   he    appointed    Evagoras   to   a 
government  in  the  interior  of  Asia.     Here,  how- 
ever, he  again  gave  dissatisfection,  and  was  accused 
of  maladministration,  in  consequence  of  which  he 
fled  to  Cyprus,  where  he  was  seized  and  put  to 
death.   (Diod.  xvu  42,  46.)     The  annexed  coin 
belongs  to  this  Evagoras. 


3.  Of  Lacedaemon,  remarkable  ibr  having  gained 
three  victories  in  the  chariot-race  at  the  Olympic 
games  with  the  same  horses,  in  consequence  of 
which  he  erected  the  statue  of  a  quadriga  at 
Olympia,  and  honoured  his  horses  with  a  magni- 
ficent funeral  (Herod,  vi.  103;  Aelian,  HiaL 
Anim,  xii.  40;  Pans.  vL  10.  §  8.) 

4.  An  Achaean  of  Aegium,  accused  by  Critolaui 
of  betraying  the  counsels  of  his  countr}'men  to  the 
Romans,  b.  c  146.  (Polyb.  xxxviii.  5.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

EVA'GRIUS  (EMypios).  1.  Of  Antioch, 
was  a  native  of  Antioch,  the  son  of  a  citizen  of  that 
place,  named  Pompeianus,  and  a  presbyter  appar 
rently  of  the  church  of  Antioch.  He  travelled 
into  the  west  of  Europe,  and  was  acquainted  with 
Jerome,  who  describe  him  as  a  man  ^  acris  ac 
ferventis  ingenii.''  During  the  schism  in  the  pa- 
triarchate of  Antioch,  he  was  chosen  by  one  of  the 
parties  (a.d.  388  or  389)  successor  to  their  deceased 
patriarch  Paulinus,  in  opposition  to  Flavianus  the 
patriarch  of  the  other  party.  According  to  Theo- 
doret,  the  manner  of  his  election  and  ordination 
was  altogether  contrary  to  ecclesiastical  rule.  The 
historians  Socrates  and  Socomen  state  that  Evagrius 
survived  his  elevation  only  a  short  time ;  but  this 
expression  must  not  be  too  strictly  interpreted,  as 
it  appears  from  Jerome  that  he  was  living  in  a.  d. 
392.  He  was  perhaps  the  Evagrius  who  instructed 
Chrysostom  in  monastic  discipline,  though  it  is 
to  be  observed  that  Chrysostom  was  ordained  a 
presbyter  by  Flavianus,  the  rival  of  Evagrius  in 
the  see  of  Antioch.  Evagrius  had  no  successor  in 
his  see,  and  ultimately  Flavianus  succeeded  in 
healing  the  division. 

Evagrius  wrote  treatises  on  various  subject* 
{divenarum  kypothemon  tradatut).  Jerome  says 
the  author  had  reiid  them  to  him,  but  had  not  yet 
published  them.  They  are  not  extant.  Evagrius 
also  translated  the  life  of  St,  Anthony  by  Atha- 
nasius  from  Greek  into  Latin.  The  very  free 
version  printed  in  the  Benedictine  edition  of 
Athanasius  (vol  i.  pars  ii.  p.  785,  &c.)  and  in 
the  Acta  Sanctorum  (Januar.  vol.  ii.  p.  107),  pro- 
fesses to  be  that  of  Evagrius,  and  is  addressed  to 
his  son  Innocentius,  who  is  perhaps  the  Innocen- 
tius  whose  death,  a.  d.  369  or  370,  is  mentioned 
by  Jerome.  (EfuL  U  ad  Pufinuui,)  Tillemont 
receives  it,  and  BoUandus  {Acta  SomcL  I  c) 
and  the  Benedictine  editors  of  Athanasius  (/.  c) 
vindicate  its  genuineness ;  but  Cave  afllnas  that 
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**  there  is  more  thnn  one  reason  for  doubting  Its  ! 
genuineness  ;^  and  Oadin  decidedly  denies  the 
genuineness  both  of  the  Greek  text  and  the  version. 
In  the  library  of  Worcester  Cathedral  is  a  MS. 
described  as  containing  the  life  of  St  Antony, 
written  by  Evagrius  and  translated  by  Jerome: 
there  is  probably  an  error,  either  in  the  MS.  itself, 
or  in  the  description  of  it  {CcUal.  MSS.  Angtitte 
el  Nib.  Tol.  ii.  p.  17.) 

Tillemont  has  collected  various  particulars  of 
the  life  of  Evagrins  of  Antioch.  Trithemius  con- 
founds him  with  Evagrius  of  Pontus.  (Socrates, 
Hist.  Eccles,  v.  15;  Sozomen,  Hist,  Ecdes.  vii.  1 5 ; 
Theodoretus,  Hist.  Ecdes.  v.  23 ;  Hieronymus  (Je- 
rome) de  Viris  lUust.  25;  Tillemont,  Mimoires^ 
vol.  xii.  p.  13,  &c. ;  Cave,  Hist,  Lit.  vol.  i.  p.  283. 
ed.  Ox.  1740-43  ;  Oudin,  de  Scriptor.  et  Scriptis 
Eccles.  vol.  i.  col  882 ;  Trithemius,  de  Scriptor. 
Ecdes.  c.  85 ;  Fabric.  Dibl.  Graec.  vol.  vii.  p.  434, 
vol.  X.  p.  137.) 

2.  The  Ascetic,  instructed  Chrysostom  in 
monastic  discipline.  (Fabric.  Bibf.  Graec.  vol.  viii. 
p.  455.)  He  is  perhaps  the  same  as  Evagrius  of 
Antioch.  [No.  1.] 

3.  Of  Epiphansia,  known  also  as  Evagrius 
ScHOLASTicus  and  Ex-Praefbctus.  He  was  a 
native  of  Epiphaneia  on  the  Orontes,  in  the  province 
of  Syria  Secunda,  as  we  gather  from  the  title  of 
his  Ecclesiastical  Historv,  where  he  is  called  *Eiri- 
<pa"€vs.  (Comp.  also  his  Hist.  Ecdes.  iii.  34.) 
Photius  says  (Bihlioth.  Cod.  29),  according  to  the 
present  text,  that  he  was  of  a  celebrated  city 
(irAcwr  8^  hruftayovs)  of  Coele-Syria ;  but  the  text 
is  probably  corrupt.  Nicephorus  Callisti  (Hist. 
Ecdes.  i.  1,  xvi.  31)  twice  cites  him  as  <)  iwt<painjs^ 
**the  illustrious;"  but  this  is  prol>ably  an  error, 
either  in  the  transcription  of  Nicephorus  or  in  that 
of  his  authorities.  The  birth  of  Evagrius  is  fixed 
by  data  furnished  in  his  own  writings  in  or  about 
a.  d.  536.  (Evagr.  Hist.  Ecdes.  iv.  29,  vi.  24.) 
He  was  sent  to  school  before  or  when  he  was  four 
years  old,  for  he  was  a  schoolboy  when  he  was 
taken  by  his  parents  to  the  neighbouring  city  of 
Apameia  to  see  the  exhibition  of  "the  Hfe-giving 
wood  of  the  Cross,**  during  the  alarm  caused  by 
the  capture  of  Antioch  by  Chosroes  or  Khosru  I., 
king  of  Persia,  a.  d.  540.  Two  years  afterwards 
(a.  d.  542).  he  was  near  dying  from  a  pi>stilential 
disorder  which  then  first  visited  the  Byzantine 
empire,  and  which  continued  at  intervals  for  above 
half  a  century,  if  not  more,  to  cause  a  fearful  mor- 
tality. Evagrius  gives  a  melancholy  catalogue  of 
his  own  subsequent  losses  through  it  It  took  otf, 
at  different  times,  his  first  wife,  several  of  his  chil- 
dren (especially  a  married  daughter,  who,  with 
her  child,  died  when  the  pestilence  visited  Antioch 
for  the  fourth  time,  a.  d.  591  or  592,  two  years 
before  Evagriu*  wrote  his  history),  and  many  of 
his  kindred  and  domestics.  E>-agrius  was  a  '*scho- 
lasticus**  (advocate  or  pleader),  and  is  often  desig- 
nated from  his  profession.  It  is  probable  that  he 
practised  at  Antioch,  which,  as  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  Syria,  would  offer  an  important  field 
for  his  forensic  exertions,  and  with  which  city  his 
writings  shew  that  he  was  familiar.  (Comp.  Hist. 
Ecdes,  i.  18.  iii.  28.)  He  appears  to  have  been 
the  legal  adviser  of  Gregory,  patriarch  of  Antioch; 
and  some  of  his  memorials,  drawn  up  in  the  name 
of  the  patriarch,  obtained  the  notice  and  approval 
of  the  emperor  Tiberius,  who  gave  Evagrius,  not  as 
tome  hare  understood,  the  quaestorship,  but  the 
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rank  of  a  quaestorian  or  ex-quaestor.  (Evagr.  Hhi 
Ecdes.  vi.  24,  where  see  the  note  of  Valenut.) 
On  the  birth  of  Theodosius,  son  of  the  emperor 
Maurice  (a.d.  584  or  585),  Evagrius  composed  a 
piece,  apparently  a  congratulatory  address,  which 
obtained  a  farther  manifestation  of  imperial  fitvour 
in  the  rank  of  ex-prefect  {dw6  hrdpx^nf)^  which 
designation  he  bears  in  the  title  of  his  own  work, 
and  in  Nicephorus^  {Hint.  Ecdes.  i.  1.)  He  accom« 
panied  the  Patriarch  Gregory  to  a  synod  at  Con- 
stantinople (a.d.  589),  to  the  judgment  of  which 
the  patriarch  had  appealed  when  accused  of  incest 
and  adultery.  On  his  return  to  Antioch,  after 
the  acquittal  of  Gn^gory,  Evagrioi  (in*October  or 
November  of  the  same  year)  married  a  second 
wife,  a  young  maiden.  His  reputation  and  inflo- 
ence  are  evidenced  by  the  fiict  that  his  marriags 
was  celebrated  by  a  general  festival  at  the  publie 
expense ;  but  the  rejoicing  was  interrupted  by  a 
dreadful  earthquake,  in  which,  as  some  computed, 
60,000  of  the  inhabitants  perished.  This  is  the 
last  incident  in  the  life  of  Evagrius  of  which  any- 
thing is  known,  except  the  death  of  his  daughter, 
already  noticed,  and  the  completion  of  his  history, 
in  A.D.  593  or  594. 

Evagrius  wrote  (I)  An  EodesiasHcal  History^ 
which  extends,  besides  some  preliminary  matter, 
from  the  third  general  council,  that  of  Ephesna, 
A.D.  431,  to  the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Maurice,  a.  d.  593-4.  He  modestly 
professes  that  he  was  not  properly  qualified  for 
such  a  work  (jui)  Htwds  iyti  rd  roiovra),  but  says 
he  was  induced  to  undertake  it,  as  no  one  had  yet 
attempted  to  continue  the  history  of  the  Chnrdi 
regularly  (kot*  tipfuiv)  from  the  time  at  which  the 
histories  of  Sozomen  and  Theodoret  close.  Ho 
has  the  reputation  of  being  tolerably  accurate.  Hit 
credulity  and  love  of  the  marvellous  are  charBO> 
teristic  of  the  period  rather  than  of  the  individuaL 
Photius  describes  his  style  as  not  unpleasant, 
though  occasionally  redundant ;  and  (as  we  under* 
stand  the  passage)  praises  him  as  being  more  exact 
than  the  other  ecclesiastical  historians  in  the  state- 
ment of  opinions :  iv  9^  tp  rSv  BoyfAdrw  6p66rtiTt 
dKptfifjs  rmy  dWtiy  noAKor  UrropuMK  Some 
however  interpret  the  passage  as  a  commendation 
of  the  historian ^s  orthodoxy.  Nicephorus  Callisti 
(Hist.  Ecdes.  i.  1 )  notices,  that  Evagrius  dwells 
much  on  secular  afiairs,  and  enumerates  the 
writers  from  whom  he  derived  his  materials, 
namely  Eustathius  the  Syrian,  Zosimus,  Prisons 
and  Joannes,  Procopius  of  Caesarea,  Agathiaa, 
^  and  other  writera  of  no  mean  character.^  His 
history  has  been  repeatedly  published.  The  edi* 
tion  of  Valesius  (Henri  de  Valois)  which  compre* 
hends  the  other  early  Greek  Ecclesiastica]  Histo- 
rians, has  a  valiutble  biographical  pre&ce,  a  Latin 
translation,  and  useful  notes.  It  was  reprinted 
with  some  additional  **  varionim"  notes  by  Read- 
ing, 3  vols.  fol.  Camb.  1 720.  (2)  A  volume  of 
Afemoriaisj  Ijettrrs^  Decrees,  Orations,  and  Dispsh 
tatioHs,  including  the  Memorials  and  the  address 
which  procured  for  Evn^ius  his  rank  of  Quaestor* 
ian  and  Ex-praefect.  This  volume  is  mentioned  ill 
the  Ecclesiastical  History,  but  appears  to  be  now 
lost  Somo  pieces  of  little  moment  have  beea 
ascribed  to  Evagrius  but  most  or  all  of  them  inoo^ 
rectly.  ( Evagrius  Hist.  Ecdes.  iv.  26,  29,  tl  7f 
8,  23,  24 ;  Photius  Bibiioth.  Cod.  29  ;  Nicepho- 
rus Callisti,  Hist.  Ecdes.  i.  1,  xvi.  31  ;  Fabric 
Bihf.  Graec.  vol.  vii.  p.  432. 
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4.  Of  POTrrit  an  emiiieiit  aaeetie  and  ecdetiat- 
Thc  plaee  of  hu  birth  wm  probably 
town  in  Pontna,  on  the  shofe  of  the 
Vmxmb  near  tke  month  of  the  Haljt ;  bat  the  ex- 
|in  Miani  if  Xioepbonia  CaUiiti  would  mther  imply 
that  ht  waft  of  the  raee  of  the  Iberiana,  who  in- 
habited the  modem  Georgia,  on  the  •outhem  side 
if  the  Canraant.     Palladiua,  his  diaciple,  aays  he 
va*  of  Pontna,  of  the  city  (or  rather  a  city)  of  the 
IWriana  (WAewt  *l€Tiipm¥^  or  at  one  MS.,  according 
t»  TiOnnont,  haa  it,  iCMpwr),  which  is  ambiguous. 
Jcroaie  caiia  him  ^  Hyperborita,**  an   expression 
vhkh  Martianay,the  Benedictine  editor  of  Jerome*s 
aiteta  to  *^Iberita,**and  which  has  given  oc- 
to  other  conjectnral  emendations.  (Cotelerius, 
iirmte.  MomrnmemiOj  toL  iil  p.  543.)     His 
vaa  a  pnesbyter,  or  perhaps  a  chorepiscopus. 
(Hcradidea,   apmd  TilUwumL)     He  was  pkced  in 
cMiy  bfe  under  the  instruction  of  Gregory  Nazian- 
ML     Th<*re  ia  extant  a  letter  of  Gregory  to  an 
Efagriaa,  to  whom  he  expresses  his  pleasure  at  the 
frowii^  repatation  of  one  whom  he  terms  ^  our 
•oa,"  and  of  whom  he  had  been  the  instructor  both 
in  litefatore  and  religion.     If,  as  is  conjectured, 
this  letter  refers  to  our  Eragrius,  his  father  and  he 
vere  af  the  same  name.     Greg<»y  also  in  his  will 
iraves  a  legacy,  with  strong  expressions  of  regard, 
10  Emgriua  the  deacon  ;  but  it  is  not  certain  that 
this  is  oar  ETagriua.      Eragrius   was  appointed 
nadrr  by  the  great  Basil,  and  was  ordained  deacon 
cither  by  Gregory  Nysaen  or  Gregory  Nazianzen. 
Aoosrding  to  Socrates,  he  a-as  ordained  at  Con- 
iaatinopte  by  Gregory  Naslanzen ;  and  Soxoroen 
ssyi.  that  when  Gregory  occupied  the  see  of  Con- 
taatinrtrptPt  he  made  Evagrius  his  archdeacon.     If 
these  statrmenta  are  received,  the  removal  of  Eva- 
|n«s  to  Constantinople  mu&t  be  placed  during  or 
before   the    short    time    (a.  d.  379    to  381)   of 
Grvj!ory''s  episcopate  at  Constantinople.     But  ac- 
Gordmdr  to   Paliadius   (whose  personal  connexion 
viu  Eragrius  would  make  bis  testimony  preferable, 
if  the   te«t  of  his  Lausiac  History  was  in  a  more 
ast.*&ctorT  state),  Evagrius  was  ordained  deacon 
by  ijnznry  Nytsen,  and  taken  by  him  to  the  first 
(-•cnciJ  of  Conatantinople  (the  second  general  coun- 
cil u  and  left  by  him  in  that  city,  under  the  pa- 
trjnaire    of    Nectariua,   who    succeeded    Gregory 
Nuionzen.     The  age  and  intellectual  character  of 
EraffTius  disposed  him  to  polemical  discussion  ;  and 
*  be  obtained  high  reputation  in  controversy/''  says 
PaiLidioa,  *^  in   the  great  city,  exulting  with  the 
ardtfor  of  yoath  in  opposing  every  form  of  heresy." 
Hi*   popularity   was    probably   increased   by   the 
kaaty  of  his  person,  which   he  set  off  by  great 
axuruiMH  to  his  dresa.    The  handsome  deacon  won 
aad  rr  turned  the  affection  of  a  married  lady  of  rank  ; 
bet  Eva^iiuN  though  vain,  was  not  profligate,  and 
stru^'ied   hard  against  the  sinful  passion.     It  is 
Ooobir'aU  however,  if  he  would  have  broken  away 
t'^n  Lie  snare,  but  for  an  extraordinary  dream  ;  -in 
v'.ich  he  dreained   that  he  took  a  solemn  oath  to 
irar«>  Constantinople.      Deeming  himself  bound  by 
bi«  oath,  he  ai  once  left  the  city  ;  and  by  this  step, 
ai.iurrfing  to  S^iaomen,  preser>ed  not  only  his  vir- 
lar,  but  hi*  life,  ahich  was  in  inmiinent  danger 
torn  the  j»^ou»y  of  the  Lidy's  huslund.     His  hr>t 
•ojito.-n  after  leaving  Constantinople,  was  at  Jeru- 
aslrta.  Here,  recovering  from  the  alarm  into  which 
ks  dream  had  thrown  him,  he  gave  way  again  to 
vanity  and  the  love  of  dress  ;  but  a  long  and  se- 
illnesa,  and  the  exhortation  of  Melania  Ro- 
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niana,  a  kdy  who  had  devoted  herself  to  a  religious 
life,  and  had  become  very  eminent,  induced  him 
to  renounce  the  world,  and  give  himself  up  to  an 
ascetic  life.  He  received  the  monastic  garb  from 
the  hands  of  Melania,  and  departed  for  Egypt, 
the  cradle  of  monasticism,  where  he  spent  the  r»* 
mainder  of  his  life.  Some  copies  of  Paliadius  aro 
thought  to  speak  of  a  visit  made  by  him  to  Con- 
stantinople, in  A.D.  394;  but  the  passage  is  obscure, 
and  Tillemont  and  the  Greek  text  of  Paliadius,  in 
the  Bibliolheca  Pairum,  refer  the  incident  to  Am- 
monius.  Socrates  states  that  he  accompanied 
Gregory  Nasianxen  into  Egypt;  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  think  that  Gregory  visited  E^^rpt  at  that 
time.  Evagrius*s  removal  into  Egypt  was  pro- 
bably kte  in  ▲.  o.  382,  or  in  383.  The  remainder 
of  his  life  was  spent  on  the  hills  of  Nitria,  in  one 
of  the  hermitages  or  monasteries  of  Scetis  or  Scitis, 
or  in  the  desert  ^  of  the  Cells,^  to  which,  after  a 
time,  he  withdrew.  He  was  acquainted  with  se- 
veral of  the  more  eminent  solitaries  of  the  coun- 
try, the  two  Macarii,  Ammonias,  and  others, 
whose  reputation  for  austerity  of  life,  sanctity  and 
miracles  (especially  healing  the  sick  and  casting 
out  daemons)  he  emulated.  He  learned  here,  tays 
Socrates,  to  be  a  philosopher  in  action,  as  ho 
had  before  learned  to  be  one  in  words.  He  had 
many  disciples  in  the  monastic  life,  of  whom  Pal- 
iadius was  one.  His  approval  of  the  answer 
which  one  of  the  solitaries  gave  to  the  person 
who  informed  him  of  the  death  of  his  &ther: 
**  Cease  to  blaspheme ;  for  my  Father  (meaning 
God)  is  immortal,**  shews  that  Jerome^s  sarcastic 
remark,  that  he  recommended  an  apathy  which 
would  shew  that  a  man  was  **  either  a  stone  or 
God,**  was  not  undeserved.  Theophilus,  patriarch 
of  Alexandria,  would  have  ordained  him  a  bishop ; 
but  he  fled  from  him  to  avoid  an  elevation  which 
he  did  not  covet.  Paliadius  has  recorded  many 
singular  instances  of  his  temptations  and  austeri- 
ties ;  and,  besides  a  separate  memoir  of  him,  haa 
mentioned  him  in  his  notices  of  several  other  lead- 
ing monks.  Evagrius  died  apparently  about  a.  D. 
399,  at  the  age  of  tifty-four. 

There  is  considerable  difficulty  in  ascertaining 
what  were  the  writings  of  Evagrius.     Some  are 
known  to  us  only  from  the  notice  of  them  in  an- 
cient writers,  others  are  extant  only  in  a  Latin 
version,  and   of  others  we  have  only  disjointed 
fragments.     As  nearly  as  we  can  ascertain,  he  is 
the  author  of  the  following  works: — 1.  Movax^s 
(perhaps  we  should  read  Movaxucds)  Ij  w§fA  TlpoK- 
riKtis.      Fragments  of  this  work,  but  apparently 
much  interpolated,  are  given  in  the  Monumenia 
Eocles.  Graec  of  Cotelerius,  vol.  iiL  pp.  68 — 10*2, 
and    in    the    edition   of    the   Dialogiu    Vita    St. 
Jitannit  ChrysoUomi^  erroneously  ascribed  to  Pal- 
iadius, published  by  Emmer.  Bigotius  (4to.,  Paris, 
1680)  pp.  349—355.     Possibly  the  whole  work 
is  extant  in  these  fragments  (which  are  all  given 
in  the  BibliotJteoa  Patrum  of  Gallandius,  vol  vii.) ; 
although    a   quotation   given    by    Socrates   {Ilisi, 
EcvU*.  iii.  7)  as  from  this  work  (but  which  Cote- 
lerius considers  was  probably  taken  from  the  next- 
mentioned  work)  is  not  included  in  it.     An  intro- 
ductory address  to  Auatulius,  given  by  Cotelerius, 
was  evidently  designed  as  a  preface  both  to  this 
work  and  the  next.     A  Latin  translation  of  the 
Mottaehus  was  revised  by  Gennadius,  who  lived 
toward  the  close  of  the  fifth  century.    2.  TprntT- 
riK6s  II    wo6s    rov    nxra^ivBirra   (or    w«pl   ▼<»* 
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KaTc^MB^trros)  yrtltrH^s^  in  fifty  chapters,  and 
'E(cueo(rta  TlpoyvmrriKd  n^fiKf^fjora.  These  two 
pieces,  which  are  by  ancient  and  modern  writ- 
ers noticed  as  distinct  works,  are  by  the  writer 
himself,  in  the  address  to  Anatolius  jast  men- 
tioned, regarded  as  one  work,  in  nix  hundred  and 
fifty  chapters.  Perhaps  the  complete  work  consti- 
tuted the  'Updy  one  of  the  three  works  of  Eva- 
grius  mentioned  by  Palladius.  The  fifty  chapters 
of  the  rvtKrruc6s  were  first  translated  into  Latin 
by  Gennadius.  It  is  possible  that  the  ^*  paucas 
sententiolas  valde  obscuras,**  also  translated  by 
Gennadius,  were  a  fragment  of  the  Tlpo^K'/ifiara : 
Fabricius  thinks  that  the  treatise  entitled  Capita 
Gnostica  published  in  Greek  and  Latin  by  Suare- 
sius,  in  his  edition  of  the  works  of  St.  Nilus,  is 
the  rKflwrTiiciJs  of  Evagrius.  3.  'Avti^^ittikoj  (or 
AKTi^l^iKd)  dvd  tUv  9*iw  ypa^v,  irp6s  rodi 
irfip^^orraj  fkUfiovas.  This  work  was  translated 
by  Gennadius.  It  was  divided  into  eight  sections 
corresponding  to  the  eight  evil  thoughts.  Fabri- 
cius and  Gallandiui  consider  that  the  fragment 
given  by  Bigotius  (as  already  noticed)  is  a  portion 
or  compendium  of  this  work,  the  scriptural  pas- 
sages being  omitted.  But  although  that  fragment, 
a  Latin  version  of  which,  with  some  additional 
sentiences  not  found  in  the  Greek,  appears  in  the 
Bild-oth,  Fairum  (vol.  v.  p.  902,  ed.  Paris,  1610,  vol 
iv.  p.  9*25,  ed.  Cologn.  1618,  vol.  v.  p.  698,  ed.  Paris, 
1654,  and  vol.  xxvii.  p.  97,  ed.  Lyon,  1677)  treats 
of  the  eight  evil  thoughts,  it  belongs,  we  think,  to 
the  Movaxot  rather  than  the  ^Avrifil>rrriK6s.  4. 
Xrlxflpti  9<^v  two  collections  of  sentences,  pos- 
sibly in  verse,  one  addressed  to  Coenobites  or 
monks,  the  other  to  a  virgin,  or  to  women  devoted 
to  a  life  of  virginity.  A  Latin  version  of  these 
appears  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Codex  liegularum 
of  Holstenius,  4to.,  Rome,  1661,  and  reprinted  in 
vol.  i.  pp.  465 — 468  of  the  Augsburg  edition  of 
1759,  and  in  the  BiUioth.  Palrum  vol.  xxvii.  pp. 
469,  470,  ed.  livon,  1677,  and  vol.  vii.  of  the  edi- 
tion of  Gallandius.  Jerome,  who  mentions  the 
two  parts  of  these  Sr^x^po,  appears  to  refer  to  a 
third  part  addressed  **  to  her  whose  name  of  black- 
ness attests  the  darkness  of  her  perfidy,*'  i.  e.  to 
Melania  Romana ;  but  this  work,  if  Jerome  is  cor- 
rect in  his  mention  of  it,  is  now  lost.  Gennadius 
mentions  the  two  parts,  not  the  third :  and  it  is 
possible  that,  as  Cave  supposes,  these,  not  the 
rFOMmirtSf,  may  constitute  the  'Upd  of  Palladius. 
5.  Twv  Kttrd  Mopaxiiv  wpayfiironf  rd  afrio,  extant 
in  Cotelerius,  Ecde*.  Graec.  Mon.  vol.  iii.,  and 
Gallandius,  BiU.  Patntm^  vol.  vii.,  are  noticed  in 
the  ViUut  Patrum  of  Rosweid,  and  are  perhaps 
referred  to  by  Jerome,  who  says  that  Evagrius  wrote 
a  book  and  sentences  TIcpl  *Kira9tias\  in  which 
wonls  he  may  describe  the  Viovax6s  and  this  work 
Twv  Hard  Viovax<iv^  both  which  are  contained  in 
one  MS.  used  by  Cotelerius.  6.  A.firagment  E/f 
TO  mm  (nin^),orthe  tetragmmmaton  and  other 
names  of  God  used  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
published  by  Cotelerius  and  Gallandius  {U,  co.) 
7  Kc^wUoia  A7'  jror*  dieoKovBlay.  8.  nyev/utTiwal 
yvuiixu  Kard  dk^^tirov.  9.  "Ercpox  yvvfuu. 
These  three  pieces  are  published  by  Gallandius  as 
the  works  of  Evagrius,  whose  claim  to  the  author- 
ship of  them  he  vindicates.  They  have  been  com- 
monly confounded  with  the  works  of  St.  Nilus. 
10.  il.  Tkd  lifeof  Ihe  monk  PacArom  ar  Pakro- 
nUui ;  and  A  Sermon  on  the  Trinity^  both  published 
by  Suaresius  among  the  works  of  St.  Nilus,  but 
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assigned  by  him,  on  the  authority  of  hit  MS^ 
to  Evagrius.  Gallandius  positively  ascribes  the 
sermon  to  Basil  of  Caesareia.  12.  *Tiro/ivi(fiara  cit 
Tlapoiiiias  roO  SoAo/iwyTof,  mentioned  by  Suidaa 
(«.  o.  ECdyptos).  Some  understand  Soidas  to  mean 
not  "Notes  on  the  Proverbs,"  but  a  **work  on 
the  model  of  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,**  and 
suppose  that  the  l,rlxripa  are  referred  to.  Fabri- 
cius, however,  is  inclined  to  regard  it  as  a  com- 
mentary. 13.  n«p)  Aoyur/iwr,  and  14.  'Airo^^- 
fuxra  w§pi  rwv  fieydKiar  y§p6in-ur,  both  mentioned 
by  Cotelerius  (Eecles.  Chuee,  Afon.  roLiii.  pp.547, 
552)  as  extant  in  MS.  15.  Trithemiui  ascribea 
to  Evagrius  **'  a  work  on  the  life  of  the  Holy  Fa- 
thers ;""  but  he  either  refers  to  one  of  his  worics  on 
**  the  monastic  life,**  or  has  been  misled  by  passages 
in  Gennadius  and  Jerome.  It  is  doubtful,  howerer, 
whether  these  and  several  others  of  his  writings 
extant  in  MS.  and  variously  entitled,  are  distinct 
works,  or  simply  compilations  or  extracts  from 
some  of  the  above.  The  genuineness  of  several  of 
the  above  works  must  be  regarded  as  doubtfuL 
There  are  many  citations  from  Evagrius  in  difilerent 
writers,  in  the  Scholia  to  the  workis  of  others,  and 
in  the  Catenae  on  different  books  of  Scripture. 
Jerome  attests  that  his  works  were  generally  read 
in  the  East  in  their  original  Greek,  and  in  the  West 
in  a  Latin  version  made  **by  his  disciple  Rofinns.** 

Jerome  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  raise 
the  cry  of  heresy  against  Evagrius.  The  editors  of 
the  Bibtiotheea  Patrum  (except  Gallandius)  prefix 
to  the  portions  of  his  works  which  they  publish  a 
prefatory  caveat.  He  is  charged  with  perpetuating 
the  errors  of  Origen,  and  anticipating  those  of  Pe« 
lagius.  Tillemont  vindicates  him  finom  these 
charges.  Some  of  his  opinions,  as  coincident  with 
those  of  Origen,  were  condemned,  according  to 
Nicephorus  Callisti,  at  the  fifth  general  (second 
Constantinopolitan )  council,  a.  d.  553.  (Socrates, 
//iirf.  Kcctet.  iv.  23 ;  Sozomen,  Hist.  Ecdee.  vi.  30; 
Palladius,  Hist.  Lattsiac  c.  86,  in  the  BiU.  Pa- 
trum^  vol.  xiii.,  ed  Paris,  1654  ;  Hieronymns,  ad 
Ctcsifthontt-m  adv.  Pelagianos^  Opera^  vol.  iv.  p. 
476,  ed.  Martianay,  Paris,  1693 ;  Greg.  Nazians. 
C^)era,  pp.  870-71*,  ed.  Paris,  1630  ;  Gennadius, 
de  Viris  Illustr.  c.  1 1  ;  Suidas,  «.  «.  Evc^y/Mor  and 
ViaKdptos  ;  Nicephorus  Callisti,  Histor.  Kooles.  xi. 
37,  42,  43 ;  Trithemius,  de  Sciy>tor.  Eodes,  c  85  ; 
Ct)tclerius,  Eccles.  Grarc.  Monum.  voL  iii.  p. 
68,  &c ,  and  notes  ;  Tillemont,  Afemoires,  voL  x. 
p.  368,  &c  ;  Fabric  BiU.  Graec,  vol.  viL  p.  434, 
vol.  viii.  pp.  661, 679, 695,  vol.  ix.  p.  284,  Ac,  voL 
X.  p.  10;  Gallandius,  BiUioth,  Patrum^  vol.  vii.; 
Oudin.  Comment,  de  Scriptor.  Ecctee.  vol.  i.  p.  883, 
&c. ;  Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  vol  i.  p.  275,  ed.  Oxon.  1 740-43.) 

5.  An  Evagrius,  expressly  distinguished  by  Gen- 
nadius from  Evagrius  of  Pontus,  wrote  a  worit 
celebrated  in  ito  day,  called  Altercatio  inter  Theo- 
phUum  Christianum  et  Simeonem  Judaeum,  It  it 
published  by  Galkndiu^.  (Gennadius,  de  Viria 
lUusiribus,  c.  50  ;  Gallandius,  Bib/ioih,  Fatrmn^ 
vol.  ix.  Proleg.  p.  xviL  and  p.  250,  &c.) 

6.  An  Evagrius,  supposed  by  some  to  be 
Evagrius  of  Pontus,  but  not  so  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  subject,  wrote  a  treatise  described  as  Va- 
riorum Considerationum  sive  de  Sermonii  Diacrimim 
Capita  quinquaginta  quatuor^  extant  in  the  MS,  hi 
the  library  of  the  EscuriaL  (Fabric.  BiU,  Graeo, 
vol.  vi.  pp.  338,  367.)  [J.  C.  M.] 

EVALCES  (EA£a»ct»»).  i«  referred  to  by  Ath«^ 
naeus  (xiil  p.  573)  as  the  author  of  a  work  on 
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^kesnn  (*Eftri—rf).  Tliere  are  a  Cew  other  per- 
■M  of  tW  !>■»  name,  oonoeming  whom  nothing 
V  intemft  ia  known.  (Xen.  HeU.  ir.  1.  $  40; 
J«/«dL  Gmae.  ri  26*2.)  [h.  S.] 

EVANDER  (EiSsrSfMs).  1.  A  ion  of  Hermes 
kr  an  Arcadian  njmph,  a  danghter  of  Ladon,  who 
bodied  TTieniis  or  Nioostrata,  and  in  Roman  tra- 
tiCMtm  Caraenta  or  Tibortia.  (Pans,  viii  43.  §  2; 
PhxL  Qmmtt.  Homi.  53 ;  Dionvi.  A.  JL  L  S\  ', 
Stt.  md  Aem.  TiiL  336.  >  Erander  is  also  called  a 
tm  M  Ecbemoa  and  Timandra.  (Senr.  ad  Aen. 
rk.  ]9Ql)  About  sixty  rears  previous  to  the 
Tmian  war«  ETander  is  said  to  have  led  a  Pelas- 
pm  aAaaj  from  Pallantium  in  Arcadia  into  Italy. 
TW  caaae  of  this  emigration  was,  according  to 
DwBTsma,  a  citiI  feud  among  the  people,  in  which 
ch«  piiTj  of  Erander  was  defeated,  and  therefore 
Wt  tbetr  conn  try  of  their  own  accord.  Servios, 
«B  the  other  hand,  relates  that  Erander  had  killed 
bt  issher  at  the  instigation  of  his  mother,  and 
tbatt  he  was  obliged  to  quit  Arcadia  on  that  oo- 
eaot.  (Serr.  ad  Aen.  riiL  51  ;  comp.  Ov,  Fast.  i. 
4Ml)  He  landed  in  Italy  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber,  at  the  foot  of  the  Palatine  HilL,  and  was 
bn^ttably  receired  by  king  Tamos.  According 
ta  Serriaa  lad  Aen.  riiL  562),  howerer,  Erander 
tsok  pnssessifip  of  the  country  by  force  of  arms, 
snd  ifew  Herilaa,  king  of  Praeneste,  who  had 
sompted  to  expel  him.  He  built  a  town  Pallan- 
whidh  was  subsequently  incorpomted  with 
and  from  which  the  names  of  Palatium  and 
were  beliered  to  have  arisen.  (Varro, 
4i  Lmmf.  LaL  r.  53.)  Evander  is  said  to  have 
tsafht  hn  neighbours  milder  laws  and  the  arts  of 
peace  and  social  life,  and  especially  the  art  of 
writing,  with  which  he  himself  had  been  made 
srqsatnted  by  Heracles  (  Plut.  Quae»t.  liom.  56), 
acJ  mtt»ic ;  he  adso  introduced  among  them  the 
v««hip  of  the  Lycaean  Pan,  of  Demet<T,  Poseidon, 
K»T»cle*,  and  Nice.  (Liv,  i.  5;  Dionys.  i.  31,  &c.; 
<>▼.  Aojt  u  471,  V.  91  ;  Pau».  /.  c.)  '  Virgil  (Aen. 
^iiL  5) )  reprMkents  Evander  as  still  alive  at  the 
ujir-  vben  Aenfias  arrived  in  Italy,  and  as  forming 
sa  ailiaree  with  him  against  the  Latins.  (Comp. 
S-n.  <*/  AfM.  viii.  157.)  Evander  had  a  son  Pal- 
iu.  snd  two  daughters,  Rome  and  Dyna.  (Virg. 
A'*,  viii,  574  ;  Serr.  a/l  Am.  \.  277  ;  Dionys.  i. 
3i;  He  wafc  worshipped  at  Pallantium  in  Araidia, 
s«  a  h«-To.  and  that  town  was  subsequently  hon- 
»:irpd  by  the  emperor  Antoninus  with  several  pri- 
TiV-j^v.  Emnder's  statue  at  Pallantium  stood  by 
xhe  »4<le  of  that  of  his  son  Pallas.  At  Rome  he 
kad  an  altar  at  the  foot  of  the  Arentine.  ( Pans. 
nd.  44.  §  5  ;    Diony*.  /.<♦.) 

"2.  A  *on  of  Priam,  (.\pollod.  iii.  12.  §  5;  Diet 
Cprt.  iiu  14.) 

3.  A  »on  of  the  LycLan  king  Sarpedon,  who 
took  part  in  the  Tmjan  war.  (Diod.  v. 79.)   [L.S.] 

EVANDER  (E&u^pos),  a  Phocian,  was  the 
pupdi  and  succef>»or  of  Lacydes  as  the  head  of  the 
.\cadeiBic  School  at  Athens,  about  B.  c.  215.  Evan- 
der kisMflf  was  socreeded  by  his  pupil  Hegesinus. 
<  V.«KTming  the  opinions  and  writings  of  this  philo- 
»t»pher  nothing  is  known.  (Diog.  Lai^rt.  iv.  60 ; 
(':c-  Armd.  ii.  6.)  Several  Pythagoreans  of  the 
n^xr>e  of  Erander,  who  were  n^ilive*  of  Croion, 
M-urwMittinu  and  Leontini,  are  meniioned  by 
Isaibikhos  (  Tif.  Pytk.  36),  and  a  Cretan  Evander 
ocrars  in  Plutarch.  {L^sand.  23.)  [L.  S.] 

EVANDER,  AVIA'NH  S,  ..r,  as  we  i^ad  in 
amtf  MSS.,  AVI.VNUS     EVANDER,  lived  at 
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Rome  in  B.  c.  50,  in  a  part  of  the  home  of  Mem- 
mios,  and  was  on  friendly  terms  with  Cicero,  from 
whose  letters  we  learn  that  he  waa  a  sculptor.  He 
seems  to  hare  been  a  freedman  of  M.  Aemiliut 
Arianitts.    {Ad  Fam.  rii.  23,  xiii.  2.)      [L.  S.] 

EVANDER,  AULA'NIUS,  a  sculptor  and  sU- 
rer  chaser,  bom  at  Athens,  whence  he  was  taken 
by  M.  Antonius  to  Alexandria.  At  the  orer- 
throw  of  Antony  he  fell  into  the  power  of  Octavian, 
and  was  carried  among  the  captives  to  Rome,  where 
he  executed  many  admirable  works.  Pliny  men- 
tions a  statue  of  Diana  at  Rome  by  Timotheus, 
the  head  of  which  was  restored  by  Evander.  (Plin. 
xxxri.  5.  s.  4.  §  10 ;  Thiersch,  Epocken^  pp.  303, 
304.)  Some  writers  suppose  that  Horace  refers  to 
his  works  {Sat.  i.  3.  90),  but  the  passage  seems  to 
be  rather  a  satirical  allusion  to  rases  prized  for 
their  antiquity — as  old  as  king  Erander.      [P.  S.] 

EVA'NEMUS  (EiJai'ffjuos),  the  girer  of  fi&rour. 
able  wind,  was  a  surname  of  Zetis,  under  which 
the  god  had  a  sanctuary  at  Sparta.  (Pans.  iii.  13. 
§  5  ;  comp.  Theocrit.  xxviiL  5.)  [L.  S.] 

EVA'NGELUS  (EiJjiTyfXof),  the  bearer  of 
good  news.  Under  this  name  the  shepherd  Pixo- 
danis  had  a  sanctuary  at  Ephesus,  where  he  en- 
joyed heroic  honours,  because  he  had  found  a 
quarry  of  beautiful  marble,  of  which  the  Ephesiana 
built  a  temple.   (Vitrur.  x.  7.)  [L.  S.] 

EVANO'RIDAS  (EiWop/Saf)  an  Elean,  wat 
one  of  the  prisoners  taken  by  Lycus  of  Pharae, 
the  lieutenant-general  of  the  Achaeans,  in  B.C. 
217,  when  he  defeated  Euripidks  the  Aetolian, 
who  had  been  sent,  at  the  request  of  the  Eleans, 
to  supersede  the  former  commander  Pyrrhias.  ( Po- 
lyb.  r.  94.)  Pausanias  (ri.  8)  mentions  Evanoridas 
as  having  won  the  boys*  prize  for  wrestling  at  the 
Olympic  and  Nemean  games,  and  as  baring  drawn 
up  a  list  of  the  Olympic  victors,  when  he  after- 
wards held  the  office  of  'EAAttvoS^Kiyy.  (See  Dtct, 
of  Ant.  pp.  6(;3,  t)64.)  [E.  R] 

EVANTHES  {ZCw^Hs).  1.  Of  Cyzicus,  is 
quoted  by  Hieronymus  {adv.  Jocin  ii.  14)  as  an 
authority  for  the  opinion,  that  at  the  time  of  Pyg- 
malion people  were  not  yet  in  the  habit  of  eating 
meat.  Whether  he  is  the  same  as  the  Evanthes 
of  Cyzicus  who,  according  to  Pausanias  (vi.  4. 
§  10)  gained  a  prize  at  the  Oljrmpian  games,  is 
unknown. 

2.  Of  Miletus,  is  mentioned  as  an  author  by 
Diogenes  Laertius  (i.  29),  and  seems  to  have  been 
an  historian,  but  is  otherwise  unknown. 

3.  Of  Stunos,  a  Greek  historian,  who  is  men- 
tioned only  by  Plutarch.  (5b/.  11.)  There  are 
several  passages  in  which  authors  of  the  name  of 
Evanthes  are  referred  to ;  but,  their  native  coun- 
tries not  being  stated,  it  is  uncertain  whether  those 
passages  refer  to  any  of  the  three  Evanthes  here 
specified,  or  to  other  persons  of  the  same  name. 
Thus  Pliny  {H.  N.  y\n  22)  quotes  one  Evanthes 
whom  he  calls  inter  auclores  Graeciae  non  gprtiut, 
and  from  whose  work  he  gives  a  statement  respect- 
ing some  religious  rite  observed  in  Arcadia.  One 
might  therefore  be  inclined  to  think  him  the  same 
as  the  Evanthes  who  is  quoted  by  the  Scholiast  on 
Apollonius  Rh<)diu3  (i.  1063,  1065)  as  the  author 
of  uv€iK(i.  Atlienaeus  (vii,  p.  296)  speaks  of  an 
epic  poet  Evanthes,  of  whose  productions  he  men- 
tions a  hymn  to  (llaucus.  [L.  S.] 

EVANTHES  {EvdvOris),  a  painter  of  unknown 
date,  two  of  whose  pictures,  in  the  temple  of  Zeus 
Ca&ius  at  Pelusium,  are  described  very  minutely 
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and  with  great  affectation,  by  Achilles  Tatioa  (iii 
6 — 8).  The  subjects  of  them  were,  the  release  of 
Andn)meda  by  Perseus,  and  the  release  of  Prome- 
theus by  Heracles.  (Comp.  Lucian,  de  Domo,  22  ; 
Philostr.  fmag.  L  29.)  Both  subjecU  are  repre- 
sented on  existing  works  of  art  in  a  manner  similar 
to  that  of  the  pictures  of  Evanthes.  (Miiller,  Arch, 
d.  KunsU  §  396,  n.  2,  §  414,  n.  3;  Pitt.  Ere  iv. 
7,61;  Mus.Borb.  v.  32,  vi.  60,  ix.  39;  Gell, 
Pomp.  pi.  42.)  [P.  S.] 

EVA'NTHIUS,  a  rhetorician  and  grammarian, 
highly  eulogized  in  the  chronicle  of  Sl  Jerome, 
died  about  a.  d.  359,  is  numbered  among  the  an- 
cient commentators  on  Terence,  and  is  believed  by 
Lindenbrogius  to  be  the  author  of  the  Ureris  dis- 
teriiUio  de  Tragoclia  el  Comoedia^  commonly  pre- 
fixed to  the  larger  editions  of  the  dramatist.  He 
has  sometimes  been  confounded  with  Eugraphius, 
who  belongs  to  a  much  later  period.  (Schofen,  De 
Tererdio  W  Donate  ejm  tnterpretfy  8vo.,  Bonn.  1 821, 
p.  37  ;  Rntmus,  De  Metria  Terent.  p.  2705,  ed. 
Putsch.)  [W.  R.] 

EV  ARCH  US  {EUapxos)^  tyrant  of  the  Acama- 
nian  town  of  Astacus  in  the  first  year  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  B.  c.  431,  was  ejecttMl  by  the 
Athenians  in  the  summer  and  reinstated  in  the 
winter  by  the  Corinthians.  (Thuc.  i.  30,  33.) 
Nothing  is  mentioned  further  either  of  him  or  of 
Astacus,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  Athenian  in- 
terest was  soon  restored.  (Comp.  i.  102.)  [A.H.C.] 

EVATHLUS  (ZOaOKos).  1.  An  Athenian 
sycophant  and  sorry  orator,  mentioned  by  Aristo- 
phanes. (Acham,  710,  Vesp,  590,  and  Schol.)  He 
was  likewise  attacked  by  Plato  and  Cratinus. 

2.  A  wealtliy  young  Athenian,  who  placed  him- 
self under  the  tuition  of  Protagoras,  for  the  purpose 
of  learning  the  art  of  oratory,  promising  him  a 
large  sum  for  his  instructions.  (According  to 
Quintilian,  iii.  1.  §  10,  he  paid  him  10,000  drach- 
mae.) An  amusing  story  is  told  by  A.  Gellius 
(v.  10;  comp.  Diog.  Laert.  ix.  56)  of  the  way  in 
which  he  evaded  paying  half  the  money  he  had 
promised.  [C.  P.  M.] 

EVAX,  said  to  have  been  a  king  of  Arabia, 
who  is  mentioned  in  some  editions  of  Pliny  (//.A'. 
XXV.  4)  as  having  written  a  work  ^  De  Simplicium 
Effectibus,**  addressed  to  Nero,  that  is,  the  emperor 
Tiberius,  a.  d.  14 — 37.  This  paragraph,  however, 
is  wanting  in  the  best  MSS.,  and  has  accordingly 
been  omitted  in  most  modem  editions  of  Pliny. 
(See  Salinas.  Prolegom.  cui  Homon,  llyles  lair.  p. 
1.') ;  Harduin*s  Notes  to  Pliny,  I.  c)  He  is  said  by 
Marbodus  (or  Marbodaeus),  in  the  prologue  to  his 
poem  on  Precious  Stones,  to  have  written  a  work 
on  this  subject  addressed  to  Tiberius,  ^m  which 
his  own  is  |tartly  taken.  A  Latin  prose  work, 
professing  to  belong  to  Evax,  entitled  **  De  Nonii- 
nibus  et  Virtutibus  Lapidum  qui  in  Artem  Medi- 
cinae  recipiuntur,**  is  to  be  found  in  a  MS.  in  the 
Bodleian  library  at  Oxford  (Hatton,  100),  and 
prokiljly  in  other  European  libraries.  The  work 
of  MarboduH  has  l>een  published  and  quoted  under 
the  name  of  Evax.  (See  Choulant,  ILuuUmdi  der 
Bucherkunde  fur  die  Aeltere  Aledirin,  2nd  ed. 
art.  .Ucii-Arx/iw.)  [  W.  A.  O.] 

ETI'IUUS  (E^iot).  1.  A  Stoic  philosopher  of 
Asralon,  who  is  mentioned  only  by  Stephanas  of 
Byzantium.  («.  v,  'AvKiKcep,) 

2.  An  avthor  of  obscene  erotic  stories  {impurae 
eomiiitor  historiae,  Ov.  TriM,  iL  416.)       [L.  S.] 

EU'BIUS,  sculptor.     I X  bnocritus.] 


EUBULIDES. 

EUBOEA  (Ej^oia),  a  danghter  of  Aaopna,  fioa 
whom  the  island  of  Euboea  was  belieTed  to  haT« 
derived  its  name.  (Eustath.  ad  Horn,  p.  278.) 
There  are  three  other  mythical  personages  of  tba 
same  name.  (Paus.  ii.  17.  §  2;  Apollod.  ii.  7.  §8; 
Athen.  vii.  p.  296.)  [L.  S.] 

EUBOEUS  (Etfffoiof)  of  Paroa,  a  rerj  cole* 
brated  writer  of  parodies,  who  lived  about  the 
time  of  Philip  of  Macedonia.  In  his  poems,  whidi 
seem  to  have  been  written  in  the  style  of  Homer, 
he  ridiculed  chiefly  the  Athenians.  Euboeus  and 
Boeotus  are  said  to  have  excelled  all  other  paro- 
dists. In  the  time  of  Athenaeus  a  collection  of  hii 
Parodies  in  four  books  was  still  extant,  but  all  of 
them  aro  lost  with  the  exception  of  a  few  short 
fragments.  (Athen.  xv.  pp.  698,  699;  comp.  We- 
land,  Dismrt.  de  Parodiar.  Homeric  Senpioribtu^ 
p.  41.  &c)  [L.S.] 

EUBOTAS  {Zdetiras),  a  Cyrenaean,  who 
gained  a  victory  in  the  foot-race  in  01.  xcaiL  fa.  a 
408),  and  in  the  chariot-race  in  01.  civ.  (b.  c. 
364;.  There  is  considerable  doubt  as  to  the  name. 
Diodorus  calls  him  Ei€aTos,  Xenophon  EOtf^rot ; 
nor  is  it  quite  clear  whether  Pausaniaa,  whone  bo 
mentions  him,  speaks  of  two  rictories  gained  at 
different  Olympiads,  or  of  a  double  victory  gained 
on  the  second  occasion.  (Paus.  vL  8.  §  3,  4.  §  2 ; 
Diod.  xiii.  68 ;  Xen.  Hellen.  i.  2.  §  1.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

EUBU'LE  (Ei$§oJai}),  a  well-informed  Pythar 
gorean  lady,  to  whom  one  of  the  letters  of  Theano 
is  addressed.  (See  J.  H.  Wolfs  Mulierum  Ora^- 
carum,  quae  orai,  prosa  utae  stuU^  Froffmenta,  pw 
224.)  [L.S.] 

EUBU'LEUS  (Zd€ov\t6s).  1.  According  to 
an  Argive  tradition,  a  son  of  Trochilni  by  an  Eleu^ 
sinian  woman,  and  brother  of  Triptolemui ;  whereat, 
according  to  the  Orphici,  Eubuleus  and  Triptolemus 
were  sons  of  Dy sanies.    (Paus.  i.  14.  §  2.) 

2.  One  of  the  Tritopatores  at  Athens.  (Cic.  d§ 
Nat.  Dear,  iii  21.) 

Eubuleus  occurs  also  as  a  surname  of  seTeial 
divinities,  and  describes  them  as  gods  of  good  coun* 
sel,  such  as  Hades  and  Dionysus.  (Schol.  ad  ATs- 
oand.  Alejc.  14  ;  Orph.  Uymn,  71.  3;  Macrob.  SaL 
L  18  ;  Plut  Spmpot.  vii.  9.)  [L.  S  ] 

EUBU'LE  US,  a  sculptor,  whose  name  is  in- 
scribed on  a  headless  Hermes.  The  inscripti<m 
ETBOTAETE  HPA^ITEAOTE  (sic  in  Winckel- 
mann)  makes  him  a  son  of  Praxiteles;  and,  accocd- 
ing  to  Meyer,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  gnat 
sculptor  of  that  luune  is  meant  The  statoo  itiU 
exists,  but  in  private  hands.  (Winckelmann,  Gtit' 
chichte  d.  Kunsty  ix.  3,  $  20  ;  Visconti,  Mwm, 
Pio-Clem.  vi.  tab.  22,  p.  142.)  [P.  &] 

EUBU'LIDES,  (Ei)$ovAf5iit).  1.  An  Athe- 
nian, who,  having  lost  a  cause,  in  which  ho  waa 
prosecutor,  through  the  evidence  given  by  a  man 
named  Euxitheus,  revenged  himself  on  the  latter 
by  getting  a  verdict  passed  in  a  very  irr^iular 
manner  by  the  members  of  his  deme,  that  he  was 
not  an  Athenian  citizen.  Euxitheus  appealed  to 
the  dicasts  of  the  Heliaea  (see  DicL  qf'Ani.  s,  o. 
Appellation  Greek)^  and  succeeded  in  establishing 
his  citizenship.  A  speech  composed  in  his  defence 
has  come  down  to  us  among  those  of  Dcmosthenea, 
but  is,  by  some  critics,  perhaps  without  sufficient 
reason,  attributed  to  Lysias.  (Dem.  e,  Embulid,  c  6.) 

2.  An  Athenian,  son  of  Sositheus  and  Phylt^ 
mache,  but  adopted  by  his  maternal  grand&ther, 
Eubulides.  On  his  behalf  a  suit  waa  commenced 
against  a  relative  of  the  name  of  Macartatos,  ft  r 
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db^  i«oo\«rT  of  •oae  pcoperty.     He  being  still  a 
by,  tns  buer,  SoMtbena,  appeared  for  him.     De- 

in  hia  d^mee  the  speech  wffos 


EnValidea  was  borne  by  seyeral 
•chcn  ti  tUs  fiunilj,  the  genealogy  of  which  it  is 
fifWr  diflcalt  to  make  oat ;  but  it  appears  that 
Eabalidea,  tke  grmodfather  and  adoptive  father  of 
dt  boy  of  tlie  same  name,  was  himself  the  graiid- 
SM  of  aaocbcr  Enbolidea,  son  of  Boselns.  (Dem.  c. 
Mmmri.  oc  1-8.) 

i.  4.  Two  indiTidiials  of  the  name  of  Eubulidas 
Kr  mcstiaiied  as  among  the  rictims  of  the  rapacity 
4  Vcrrea.  One  sumuned  Grosphus,  a  native  of 
fiataripae.  tbe  other  a  native  of  Herbita.  (Cic  e. 
fmr.  iii  23^  t.  42.  49. »  [C.  P.  M.] 

EUBUXIDES  {YMwXH^s),  of  MUetus,  a  phi- 
lasfber  wbo  belonged  to  the  Megaric  school  It 
ii  DOS  snted  whether  he  was  the  immediate  or  a 
bi«r  soeerMor  of  Endeides  ( Diog.  Laert.  ii.  108 ); 
B«  is  it  said  whether  he  was  an  elder  or  younger 
wtoupocary  of  Aristotle,  against  whom  he  wrote 
vith  great  bittemeas.  (Diog.  Laert  ii.  109;  Athen. 
vi.  pu  ZSA  ;  AristoU  ap.  Etueb.  Praep.  Ev.  zv.  2. 
f,  792.)  Tbe  iitatement  that  Demosthenes  availed 
Vwsrlf  of  his  dialectic  instruction  (Plut  Vit.  X 
Or^  pk  845  ;  .\pnl  OraL  de  Mag.  p.  18,  ed.  Bip.; 
PW.  BAf.  Cud,  265,  p.  493,  ed.  Bekk.)  is  alluded 
Ii  sJbo  is  a  fragment  of  an  anonymous  comic  poet, 
(sf.  Diog.  LM'rt.  ii,  108.)  There  is  no  mention 
d  \ak  haring  written  any  works,  bat  he  is  said  to 
kavt  inTpnted  the  forms  of  several  of  the  most  cele- 
kalad  &!ae  and  captions  syllogisms  (Diog.  Laert. 
lf'\  womt  of  whidi,  however,  such  as  the  9ta\ay- 
tiMvm  and  the  mtpartrrts^  were  ascribed  by  others 
lo  the  later  Diodoras  Cronus  (Diog.  Laert  i.  HI), 
sad  serend  of  them  are  alluded  to  by  Aristotle 
t'A  erm  by  Plato.  Thus  the  4yKtKa\vv4xiyos, 
or  'HA^K-rpo,  which  are  different 
for  one  and  the  same  form  of  syllogism,  as 
TcxJ  as  tbe  if*vS6fi*vot  and  K^parlrnSy  occur  in 
Anttotie  (£7.  Sopk.  24,  25,  22),  and  partially  also 
»  ?\MXo<Emd^  p.  276,  comp.  Theartet.  pp.  165, 
175.)  We  cannot  indeed  ascertain  what  motives 
h  bahdes  and  other  Megarics  had  in  forming  such 
•Tlk)|ti«Bft,  nor  in  what  form  they  were  dressed  np, 
<«  accnont  of  the  scantiness  of  our  information 
B»o  this  portion  of  the  history  of  Greek  philoso- 
}>Sr ;  b«t  we  may  suppose,  with  the  highest  degree 
•f  probability,  that  they  were  directed  especiiiUy 
»tMif»t  tbe  aensualistic  and  hypothetical  proceed- 
isf;*  of  tbe  Stoics,  and  partly  also  against  the  defi- 
luciDoa  of  Aristotle  and  the  Platouists,  and  that 
t;tey  were  intended  to  establish  the  Megaric  doc- 
xnnr  of  tbe  simplicity  of  existence,  which  could  be 
srrived  at  only  by  direct  thought  (H.  Hitter, 
f  rUr  die  Mfpar.  SckuJe^  in  AVrfraAr  ami  Brandu" 
fty^u  Mmg,  ii.  p.  295,  &c. ;  Brandis,  Gexh,  der 
Grmck.  Kimk.  Pkdot.  I  p.  122,  &c)  Apoilonius 
Crtmaa,  tbe  teacher  of  Diodoru<K  Cronus,  and  the 
h.storiaa  Eophantos,  are  mentioned  as  pupils  of 
EabaiideiL  [Cii.  A.  B.] 

ElBr'LlDES  (EiJtfowA/jTjs),  a  statuary,  who 
made  a  great  votive  offering,  consisting  of  a  group 
fl^  thirteen  stat'ies«  namely,  Athena,  Paeonia,  Zeus, 
MtMnaosroe.  the  Moses,  and  Apollo,  which  he  de- 
dicAtpd  at  Athens,  in  the  temple  of  Dionysus,  in 
tbe  Cemneicna.  (Pans.  L  2.  $  4.)  Pliny  mentions 
kis  statae  of  one  ooanting  on  his  fingers  (xxxiv.  8, 
s.  19.  4  29,  aeewdiog  to  Harduin*s  emendation). 
EahoUea  bad  a  aon,  Rtx:HKim. 
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In  the  year  1837  the  great  group  of  Eubulides 
in  the  Ceramcicus  was  discovered.  Near  it  was  a 
fragment  of  an  inscription  . . .  XEIP02  KPnillAHS 
EfiOIHSEN.  Another  inscription  was  found  near 
the  Erechtheuni,  . .  .]XE!P  KAI  ETBOTAIAH2 
KPnniAAI  EnOIH:6AN.  (Bockh,  Curj>.  Inter. 
i.  p.  504,  No.  666y  comp.  Add.  p.  916.)  From 
a  comparison  of  these  inscriptions  with  each 
other  and  with  Pausanias  (viii.  14.  §  4), 
it  may  be  inferred  that  the  first  inscription 
should  be  thus  completed :  —  ETBOTAIAH5 
ETXEIP02  KPnniAH5  EnoiHSEN,  and  that 
there  was  a  family  of  artists  of  the  Cropeian  demos, 
of  which  three  generations  are  known,  namely, 
Eubulides,  Eucheir,  Eubulides.  The  architectural 
character  of  the  monument  and  the  forms  of  the 
letters,  alike  shew  that  these  inscriptions  must  be 
referred  to  the  time  of  the  Roman  dominion  in 
Greece.  (Ross,  in  the  Kunstblatt,  1837,  No.  93,&c.) 
Thiersch  comes  to  a  like  conclusion  on  other  grounds. 
(Epochen^  p.  127.)  [P.  S.J 

EUBU'LUS  (Ei/ffouAoj),  a  son  of  Carmanor 
and  father  of  Carme.  (Paus.  ii.  30.  §  3.)  This 
name  likewise  occurs  as  a  surname  of  several  divi 
nities  who  were  regarded  as  the  authors  of  good 
counsel,  or  as  well-disposed ;  though  when  applied 
to  Hades,  it  is,  like  Eubuleus,  a  mere  euphemism. 
(Orph.  Hymn.  17.  12,  29.  6,  55.  3  )        [L.  S.] 

EUBU'LUS,  AURE'LIUS  of  Emesa,  chief 
auditor  of  the  exchequer  (roi^s  Ka06\ou  x6'yovs 
inrtrpatifxlvos)  under  EUigabalus,  rendered  him- 
self so  odious  by  his  rapacity  and  extortion,  that 
upon  the  death  of  his  patron  the  tyrant,  he  was 
torn  to  pieces  by  the  soldiers  and  people,  who  had 
long  clamorously  demanded  his  destruction.  (Dion 
Ca8s.lxxix.  21.)  [W.  R.] 

EUBU'LUS,  one  of  the  commission  of  Nine 
appointed  by  Theodosius  in  a.  d.  429  to  compile  a 
code  upon  a  plan  which  was  afterwards  abandoned. 
He  had  before  that  date  filled  tbe  office  of  magi^ter 
scriniorum.  In  a.  d.  435,  he  was  named  on  the 
commission  of  Sixteen,  which  compiled  the  exist- 
ing Theodo&ian  code  upon  an  altered  plan.  He 
then  figures  as  conies  and  quaestor,  with  the  titles 
illustris  and  magniticus.  The  emperor,  however, 
in  mentioning  those  who  distinguished  themselves 
in  the  composition  of  his  code,  does  not  signalize 
EubuluR.  [DioDORUs,  vol  i.  p.  1018.]     [J. T.G.J 

EUBU  LUS  (EiJ^ouAoj),  an  Athenian,  the  son 
of  Euphranor,  of  the  Cettian  demus,  was  a  very 
distinguished  comic  poet  of  the  middle  comedy, 
flourished,  according  lo  Suidas  (a.  f.),  in  the  10 1st 
Olympiad,  b  c.  37jf.  If  this  date  be  correct  (and 
it  is  confirmed  by  the  statement  that  Philip,  the 
son  of  Aristophanes,  was  one  of  his  rivals),  Eubulus 
must  have  exhibited  comodies  for  a  long  series  of 
years;  for  he  ridiculed  Callimedon,  the  contempo- 
rary of  DemoRthenes.  (Athen.  viii.  p.  340,  d.)  It 
is  clear,  therefore,  that  Suidas  is  wrong  in  placing 
Eubulus  on  the  confines  of  the  Old  and  the  Aliddle 
Comedy.  He  is  expressl}'  assigned  by  the  author 
of  the  Etymolofficon  Magnum  (p.  4.51.  30)  and  by 
Ammonius  (».  v.  iv^ov)  to  the  Middle  Comedy,  the 
duration  of  which  begins  very  little  before  him,  and 
extends  to  a  period  very  little,  if  at  all,  after  him. 

His  plays  were  chiefly  on  mythological  subjects. 
Several  of  them  contained  parodies  of  passages 
from  the  tragic  poets,  and  especially  from  Euri- 
pides There  are  a  few  instances  of  his  attacking 
eminent  individuals  by  name,  as  Philocrates,  Cy- 
dias,  Callimedon,  Dionysius  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse, 
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tnd  Calliatmtuft.     He  sometimes  ridicules  classes 
of  persons,  as  the  Thebans  in  his  *Arru$in}. 

His  language  is  simple,  elegant,  and  generally 
pure,  containing  few  words  which  are  not  found  in 
writers  of  the  best  period.  Like  Antiphanes,  he 
was  extensively  pillaged  by  later  poets,  as,  for 
example,  by  Alexis,  Ophclion,  and  Ephippus. 

Suidas  gives  the  number  of  the  plays  of  Eubulns 
at  104,  of  which  there  are  extant  more  than  50  titles, 
namely,  ^AyievKlotv,  'Atx^^**  'A/MiA0€io,*AveMrwf(i{- 
fttroi,  'AKT«oin7,  "AflTvroi,  Ai^T??,  BcAAepo^^vnjJ, 
ravu/ii^i^T,  rxauicos,  AoldoAos,  Ac^ioKlas  is  a 
corrupt  title  (Suid.  «.  v.  ^AcrirwAia^civ),  for  which 
Meineke  would  read  Aofuurlof,  AcukoAW,  Aioyi^ 
<rios,  in  which  he  appears  to  have  ridiculed  the 
confusion  which  prevailed  in  all  the  arrangements 
of  the  palace  of  Dionysius  (Schol.  ad  Arisloph. 
Thetm.  13G),  At6vwro%  or,  according  to  the  fuller 
title  (A then.  xi.  p.  460,  e.),  l^tiiK'n  ^  AwJkuctoj, 
A6Kmv^  £</»^,  EJ/>^in},  'Hx«^,  "'liiotv^  ''Ittv^  KaXa- 
Orf^poLf  K<xfxiru\it0p  (doubtful),  KarairoAAoJ/ifKos 
(doubtfbl),  Kcpwevircr,  KAe\|a(8f>a,  Kopv9aX6s,  Kih 
^cvTox,  Adntovts  1l  A^Sa,  MifScta,  Mv\b}$plt^  Mvaoi^ 
Udvyioy^  Vlav<riK6a^  Ncott/s,  Eov0os,  *08i;(r(rci;s, 
j)  TlaySxreu^  Oi^lwovs^  OlvSficMt  Ij  n4\o}^,  'OA^/o, 
^OpBavris^  ndu<f>iKos,  Ilayyvxis^  Haptifvi(rKos^  IlAa^- 
ytiy,  Tlopyo6o(rK6sy  npotrpts,  npoffovaia  ^  K^kvos, 
2T«0avoirflbA(Scs,  Z<f>iyyoKapia)y^  TirBal^  Tiravts^ 
♦oiVi{,  Xciptrcf,  XpuortAAo,  YrfArpio.  (Meineke, 
Fia4/,  Com.  Graec.  vol.  i.  pp.  355 — 367,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  203— -372  ;  Clii:tun,  blufi.  Hell,  sub  ann. 
B.  c.  375  ;  Fabric.  BUA.  Uraec,  vol  iv.  pp.  442 — 
444.)  [P.  8.] 

EUCADMUS  (El^Ko^Mos),  an  Athenian  sculp- 
tor, the  teacher  of  Androsthbnbs.  (Pans.  x.  19. 
§  3.)  [P.  a] 

EUCA'MPIDAS  (Ei)»feM4ir»of),  less  properly 
EUCA'LPIDAS  (Ei)#taA»/8aj),  an  Arcadian  of 
Maenalus,  is  mentioned  by  Demosthenes  as  one  of 
those  who,  for  the  sake  of  private  gain,  became 
the  inbtruments  of  Philip  of  Macedon  in  sapping 
the  independence  of  their  country.  Polybius  cen- 
sures T>emosthene8  for  his  injustice  in  bringing  so 
sweeping  a  charge  against  a  number  of  distin- 
guished men,  and  defendn  the  Arcadians  and  Mes- 
senians  in  particular  for  their  connexion  with  Phi- 
lip. At  the  worst,  he  says,  they  are  chargeable 
only  with  an  error  of  judgment,  in  not  seeing  what 
was  best  fur  their  country  ;  and  he  thinks  that, 
even  in  this  point,  they  were  justified  by  the  re- 
sult,— as  if  the  result  might  not  have  been  differ- 
ent, had  they  taken  a  different  course.  (Dcm.  de 
(hr.  pp.  245,  324  ;  Polyb.  xvii.  14.)  [Cineas.] 
Eucampidas  is  mentioned  by  Pausanias  (viii.  27) 
as  one  of  those  who  led  the  Maenalian  settlers  to 
Megalopolis,  to  form  part  of  the  population  of  the 
new  city,  b.  c.  37 1.  [E.  R] 

EUCHEIR  (Etfx<<p)t  i<^  one  of  those  names  of 
Grecian  artists,  which  are  first  used  in  the  my- 
thological period,  on  account  of  their  significancy, 
but  which  were  afterwards  given  to  real  persons. 
[Chsikinophits.]  1.  Euchoir,  a  relation  of  Dae- 
dalus, and  the  inventor  of  painting  in  Greece,  ac- 
cording to  Aristotle,  is  no  doubt  only  a  mythical 
personage.    (Plin.  vii.  56.) 

2.  Eucheir,  of  Corinth,  who,  with  Eugrammus, 
followed  Deroaratus  into  Italy  (a  c.  6(J4),  and 
introduced  the  plastic  art  into  Italy,  should  proba- 
blv  be  considered  also  a  mythical  personage,  desig- 
nating the  period  of  Etruscan  art  to  which  the 
earliest  {minted  vases  Itelong.    (Plin.  xxxv.  12.  s. 
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43,  comp.  xxxv.  5;  Thiersch,  Epodken,  pp.  165, 
166;  MUller,  Arch,  d.  KumL,  g  75.)  At  all 
events,  there  appear  to  have  been  fiunilies  of  artista, 
both  at  Corinth  and  at  Athens,  in  which  the  nam* 
was  hereditary.     The  following  are  known. 

3.  Eucheirus  {YJ6x*H>o*^  for  ^  Paosaniaa  gifM 
the  name)  of  Corinth,  a  statuary,  was  the  pupil  of 
Syadras  and  Chartas,  of  Sparta,  and  the  teacher  of 
Clearchus  of  Rhegium.  (Pans.  vi.  4.  §  2.)  He 
must  therefore  have  flourished  about  the  65tb  or 
66th  Olympiad,  b.  c.  520  or  516.  [Chartai» 
PrTHAOORAS  OP  Rhsoium.]  This  is  probably 
the  Euchir  whom  Pliny  mentions  among  thoee 
who  made  statues  of  athletes,  &c  {H,  N.  zxxiv.  8. 
s.  19,  §  34.) 

4.  Eucheir,  the  son  of  Eubulides,  of  Athens,  a 
sculptor,  made  the  marble  statue  of  Hermes,  in  his 
temple  at  Pheneus  in  Arcadia.  (Pans.  viii.  14. 
§  7. )  Something  more  is  known  of  him  through 
inscriptions  discovered  at  Athens,  in  reference  to 
which  see  Eubulidks.  [P.  S.] 

EUCHEIRUS,  statuary.  [EitcHsn,  Na  3.] 
EUCHE'NOR  (Ei)x^i^),  a  son  of  Coexanu 
and  grandson  of  Polyidus  of  Megara.  He  took 
part  in  the  Trojan  war,  and  was  kDled.  (Pans.  i. 
43.  §  5.)  In  Homer  (//.  xiL  663)  he  is  caUed  a 
son  of  the  seer  Polyidus  of  Corinth.  There  are  two 
other  mythical  personages  of  this  name.  (Apollod. 
ii.  I.  §  5  ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  1 839.)     [L.  &] 

EUCHE'RIA,  the  authoress  of  dxteen  elegke 
couplets,  in  which  she  gives  vent  to  the  indignatioa 
excited  by  the  proposals  of  an  unworthy  suitors- 
stringing  together  a  long  series  of  the  moit  abeoid 
and  unnatural  combinations,  all  of  which  an  to  be 
considered  as  fitting  and  appropriate  in  compariMn 
with  such  an  union.  The  idea  of  the  pieee  wm 
evidently  suggested  by  the  Viigilian  lines 
Mopiio  Nisa  datur;  quid  non  speremus  amantes? 
Jungentur  jam  grypes  equis ;  aevoque  sequenti 
Cum  canibus  timidi  venient  ad  pocula  damae, 
while  in  tone  and  spirit  it  bears  some  retemblanoe 
to  the  Ibis  ascribed  to  Ovid,  and  to  the  Dime  of 
Valerius  Cato.  The  presumptuous  wooer  is  called 
a  rusticus  serrus^  by  which  we  must  clearly  ander- 
stand,  not  a  slave  in  the  Roman  acceptation  of  the 
term,  but  one  of  those  villam  or  serfs  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  practice  in  Germany  and  Gaul, 
were  considered  as  part  of  the  live  stodc  indisaola- 
bly  lK)und  to  the  soil  which  they  cultivated.  From 
this  circumstance,  from  the  introduction  here  and 
there  of  a  barbarous  word,  from  the  &ct  that  most 
of  the  original  MSS.  of  these  verses  were  found  in 
France,  aind  that  the  name  of  Eucherius  was  eom- 
mon  in  that  country  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centu- 
ries, we  may  form  a  guess  as  to  the  period  when 
this  poetess  flourished,  and  as  to  the  land  of  hits 
nativity ;  but  we  possess  no  evidence  which  can 
entitle  us  to  speak  with  any  degree  of  confidence. 
(Wenisdorf,  Poet.  Jjot.  Min,  vol.  iii.  p.  Ixt.  and 
p.  97,  vol.  iv.  pt  ii.  p.  827,  vol  v.  pt  iiL  p.  1458; 
Burmann,  Antkol.  Lai.  v.  133,  or  n.  885,  ed. 
Mever.)  [W.  R,] 

EUCHE'RIUS,  bishop  of  Lyons,  waa  bonH 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  fourth  century,  of  an 
illustrious  fiimily.  His  father  Valerianua  it  by 
nianv  believed  to  be  the  Valerianus  who  about  this 
period  held  the  office  of  Praefectus  Galliae,  and 
was  a  near  relation  of  the  emperor  Avitus.  Eu- 
cherius married  Gallia,  a  lady  not  inferior  to  him- 
self in  station,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Salonius 
and  Vonuiius,  and  two  daughters,  Corsortia  ai»d 
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Ahemt  the  year  A.  d.  410,  while  ttill  in 
the  Tigcvr  of  hk  e^e,  he  detennined  to  retire  from 
tW  v^hU,  and  aeoofdinglj  betook  himself  with 
hm  vifii  aad  fiuulj,  fint  to  LeriDt(Lerinnm),  and 
ftam  dbeaee  te  tke  neighbouring  island  of  Lero  or 
Sc  liafgHvC,  wbcfe  he  lired  the  life  of  a  hermit, 

to  the  edocation  of  his  children, 
and  to  the  exercises  of  religion. 
kis  retiicment  in  this  aecluded  spot,  he  ac- 
io  high  a  rrpatatioo  for  learning  and  sane* 
C8J,  tkat  he  was  chosen  bishop  of  Lyons  about 
a.  B.  434,  a  dignttj  enjoyed  by  him  until  his 
la  keiiered  to  have  happened  in  450, 
tke  emperors  Valentinianos  III  and  Marci- 
Vcranias  was  appointed  his  successor  in 
the  efimoofmi  chair,  while  Salonius  became  the  head 
d  the  charch  at  Geneva. 

TW  Miowing  works  bear  the  name  of  this  pre- 
hm :  I.  IM  lamde  JErvmi,  written  about  the  year 
a.  n.  iMi,  m  the  form  of  an  epistle  to  Hilarius  of 
It  wouki  appear  that  Eucherius,  in  his 
far  a  solitary  life,  had  at  one  time  formed 
of  Tiaiting  Egypt,  that  he  might  profit 
W  the  bright  example  of  the  anchorets  who 
rtiiM^tui  the  deaerts  near  the  Nile.  He  requested 
■hnaatioa  frixn  Cassianus  [Cassianus],  who  le- 
p&W  by  addrraaing  to  him  some  of  those  oo//a/K>ne9 
painted  in  such  lively  colours  the 
aad  mies  pursued  by  the  monks  and  ere- 
of  the  Thebaid.  The  enthusiasm  excited  by 
dctaik  called  forth  the  letter  bearing  the 
titia: 

%  Bfmtalm  parmenetica  ad  Valeriumtm  oognatum 
^mmiemtm  mutmdi  el  teatlarii  pkUoinjfthiuc^composed 
Aaat  A.  D.  43*2,  in  which  the  author  endeavours 
Is  detach  his  wealthy  and  magnificent  kinsman 
haa  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  the  world.  An 
with  scholia  was  published  by  Erasmus  at 
in  15*20. 

2.  Uier  farmtdam'm  tpirUalia  itdeUigeniiae  ad 
Ttramimm  JUmm^  or,  as  the  title  sometimes  appears, 
Ik/hrma  wpdrHa/ia  intdUctma^  divided  into  eleven 
ekapcera,  containing  an  exposition  of  many  phrases 
ad  texts  in  Scripture  upon  allegorical,  typical, 
iad  Bystical  principles. 

4.  /matrmctitmmm  Lihri  II.  ad  Salonium  JUium. 
Tke  fint  book  treats  **I>e  Quaestionibus  diflicilio- 
rdias  Vetnis  et  Novi  Testamenti,^  the  second 
oatains  **■  Explicationes  noininum  Hebraicorum.** 

5.  Httmiiiae.  Those,  namely,  published  by  Li- 
fiaeius  at  the  end  of  the  ^Sermones  Catechetici 
TWodori  Stttditae,**  Antverp.,  8vo.  160*2. 

The  authenticity  of  the  following  is  very  doubtful. 

6.  IliMoria  I'astionia  S.  MauritH  et  Sociorum 
Mmrtfnam  I^jfioKiM  Feiieia  TheUieae  Apattnensium. 

7.  Ed^ktjrttUif*  ad  MouacAoa,  the  first  of  three 
fruited  by  HoUteuius  in  his  *^  Gxiex  Regularum,''^ 
Bom.  1661,  p.  89. 

8.  Epitow»e  Operum  CoMtt'oMu 

The  following  are  certainly  spurious  :     1.  Com- 
(Jmefim.       '2.     Comnumtariorum  in 
LiUri  I  y.     3.  Epuiola  ad  Fatuttinum. 
4.  EpmteU  ad  Pkdomem.      5.  R^ula  duplex  ad 
6.  Ilomi/iarum  CoUectiOj  ascribed  in 
of  the  larger  collections  of  the  Fathers   to 
of   Emesa,  in  others  to  Gallicanus.     Eu- 
ia,  koweTer,  known  to  have  compo«ed  many 
bat,  with  the  exception  of  those  men- 
aboTe  (5),  they  are  believed  to  have  perished. 
Ko  comi^eta  etdleetion  of  the  works  of  Eucherius 
a  erer  been  pnbbshcd.     The  various  editions  of 
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the  sepenite  tracts  are  carefully  enumrrated  by 
Schonemann,  and  the  greater  number  of  them  will 
be  found  in  the  **  Chronologia  S.  insnlae  Lerinen- 
sis,"  by  Vincentius  Barralis,  Lugdun.  4to.  1613  ; 
in  **  D.  Eucherii  Lug.  Episc  doctiss.  Lucubrationes 
euro  Joannis   Alexandri    Brassicani,'*    Basil,  fol. 
1531;  in  the  Bibliotheca  FatrunL,  Colon,  fol.  1618, 
voL  ▼.  p.  1  ;  and  in  the  Bibl,  Pat.  Max.   Lugdun. 
foL  1677,  vol.  vi.  p.  822.     (Gennad.  <U  Viru,  lU. 
c.  63;  Schoenemann,  BiU.  Patrum.  Lot.  ii.  §  36.) 
This  Eucherius  must  not  be  confounded  with 
another  Gaulish  prelate  of  the  same  name  whe 
flourished  during  the  early  part  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, and  was  a  member  of  ecclesiastical  councils 
held  in  Gaul  during  the  years  a.  d.  524,  527, 529. 
The  latter,  although  a  bishop,  was  certainly  not 
bishop  of  Lyons.     See  Jos.  Antelmius,  Assertio  pro 
tmioo  S,  Eucherio  Lugdtmenn  episcopo^  Paris,  4  to. 
1726. 

There  is  yet  another  Eucherius  who  was  bishop 
of  Orleans  in  the  eighth  century.  [W.  R.] 

EUCLEIA  (Ei)#cAc(a),  a  divinity  who  was  wor- 
shipped at  Athens,  and  to  whom  a  sanctuary  was 
dedicated  there  out  of  the  spoils  which  the  Athe- 
nians had  taken  in  the  battle  of  Marathon.  (Paus. 
i.  14.  §  4.)  The  goddess  was  only  a  personification 
of  the  glory  which  the  Athenians  had  reaped  in 
the  day  of  that  memorable  battle.  (Comp.  Bockh, 
Chqa.  Inscrija.  n.  258.)  Eucleia  was  also  used  at 
Athens  as  a  surname  of  Artemis,  and  her  sanctuary 
was  of  an  earlier  date,  for  Euchidas  died  in  it. 
(Plut.  Arist.  20  ;  Euchidas.)  Plutarch  remarks, 
that  many  took  Eucleia  for  Artemis,  and  thus 
made  her  the  same  as  Artemis  Eucleia,  but  that 
others  described  her  ns  a  daughter  of  Heracles  and 
Myrto,  a  daughter  of  Menoetius;  and  he  adds  that 
this  Eucleia  died  as  a  maiden,  and  was  worshipped 
in  Boeotia  and  Locris,  wiiere  she  had  an  altar  and 
a  statue  in  every  market-place,  on  which  persons  on 
the  point  of  marrying  used  to  offer  sacrifices  to  her. 
Whether  and  what  connexion  there  existed  be- 
tween the  Attic  and  Boeotian  Eucleia  is  unknown, 
though  it  is  proltable  that  the  Attic  divinity  was, 
as  is  remarked  above,  a  mere  personification,  and 
consequently  quite  independent  of  Eucleia,  the 
daughter  of  Heracles.  Artemis  Eucleia  had  also  a 
temple  at  Thebes.  (Paus.  ix.  17.  §  1.)     [L.  S.] 

EUCLEIDES  (E1/KA6/8175)  of  Albxandrria. 
The  length  of  this  article  will  not  be  blamed  by 
any  one  who  considers  that,  the  sacred  writers 
excepted,  no  Greek  has  been  so  much  read  or  so 
variously  translated  as  Euclid.  To  this  it  may  be 
added,  that  there  is  hardly  any  book  in  our  lan- 
guage in  which  the  young  scholar  or  the  young 
mathematician  can  find  all  the  information  about 
this  name  which  its  celebrity  would  make  him 
desire  to  have. 

Euclid  has  almost  given  his  own  name  to  the 
science  of  geonu'try,  in  every  country  in  which  his 
writings  are  studied ;  and  yet  all  we  know  of  his 
private  historj'  amounts  to  very  little.  He  lived, 
according  to  Proclus  {JJomm.  in  Euvl,  ii.  4),  in  the 
time  of  the  first  Ptolemy,  b.  c.  323—283.  The 
forty  years  of  Ptolemy's  reign  are  probably  those 
of  Euclid's  age,  not  of  his  youth  ;  for  had  he  been 
trained  in  the  school  of  Alexandria  formed  by 
Ptolemy,  who  invited  thither  men  of  note,  Proclus 
would  probiibly  have  given  us  the  name  of  his 
teacher:  but  tradition  rather  makes  Euclid  the 
founder  of  the  Alexandrian  mathematical  school 
than  its  pupil.     This  point  is  very  material  to  the 
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formation  of  a  jntt  opinion  of  Euclid*s  writings  ;  he 
was,  we  tee,  a  joonger  contemporary  of  Aristotle 
(a  c.  384 — 322)  if  we  suppose  him  to  have  been  of 
mature  age  when  Ptolemy  began  to  patronise  litera- 
ture .  and  on  this  supposition  it  is  not  likely  that 
Aristotle^s  writings,  and  his  logic  in  particular, 
should  have  been  read  by  Euclid  in  his  youth, 
if  at  all.  To  us  it  seems  almost  certain ,  from  the 
structure  of  Euclid^s  writings,  that  he  had  not 
read  Aristotle:  on  this  supposition,  we  pass  over, 
as  perfectly  natural,  things  which,  on  the  contrary 
one,  would  have  seemed  to  shew  great  want  of 
judgment 

Euclid,  says  Proclus,  was  younger  than  Pkto, 
and  older  than  Eratosthenes  and  Archimedes,  the 
latter  of  whom  mentions  him.  He  was  of  the 
Platonic  "ect,  and  well  read  in  its  doctrines.  He 
collected  the  Elements,  put  into  order  much  of 
what  Eudoxus  had  done,  completed  many  things 
of  Theaetetus,  and  was  the  first  who  reduceid 
to  unobjectionable  demonstration  the  imperfect 
attempts  of  his  predecessors.  It  was  his  an- 
swer to  Ptolemy,  who  a»ked  if  geometry  could 
not  be  made  easier,  that  there  was  no  royal  road 
(fx^  tlvai  fiaaiXiicfly  irpairov  wp6s  ytotfierpiav).* 
This  piece  of  wit  has  had  many  imitators  ;  "  Quel 
diable**  said  a  French  nobleman  to  Rohault,  his 
teacher  of  geometry,  **  pourrait  entendre  cela  ? " 
to  which  the  answer  was  ^  Ce  serait  un  diiible  qui 
aurait  de  la  patience."  A  story  similar  to  that  of 
Euclid  is  related  by  Seneca  {Ep.  91,  cited  by  Au- 
gust) of  Alexander. 

Pappus  (lib.  vii.  in  prete/.)  states  that  Euclid  was 
distinguished  by  the  fairness  and  kindness  of  his 
disposition,  particularly  towards  those  who  could 
do  anything  to  advance  the  mathematical  sciences: 
but  as  he  is  here  evidently  making  a  contrast  to 
ApoUonius,  of  whom  he  more  than  insinuates  a 
directly  contrary  character,  and  as  he  lived  more 
than  four  centuries  after  both,  it  is  difficult  to  give 
credence  to  his  menus  of  knowing  so  much  aKout 
cither.  At  the  same  time  we  are  to  remember 
that  he  had  access  to  many  records  which  are  now 
lost.  On  the  same  principle,  perhaps,  the  account 
of  Nasir-eddin  and  other  £ai>tems  is  not  to  be 
entirely  rejected,  who  state  that  Euclid  was  sprung 
of  Greek  piirents,  settled  at  Tyre ;  that  he  lived,  at 
one  time,  at  Damascus ;  that  his  father^s  name  was 
Naucrates,  and  grnndfather^s  Zenarchus.  (August, 
who  cites  Oartz,  De  Intorpr.  Eiu.'f.  Arab.)  It  is 
against  this  account  that  Kutociusof  Ascalon  never 
hints  at  it. 

At  one  time  Euclid  was  universally  confounded 

• 

with  Euclid  of  Mogara,  who  lived  near  a  century 
before  him,  and  heard  Socrates.  Valerius  Maximus 
has  a  story  (viii.  12)  that  those  who  came  to  Plato 
about  the  construction  of  the  celebrated  Delian 
altar  were  referred  by  him  to  Euclid  the  geometer. 
This  story,  which  must  needs  be  false,  since  Euclid 
of  Megara,  the  contemporary  of  Plato,  was  not  a 
geometer,  is  probably  the  origin  of  the  confusion. 

•  This  celebrated  anecdote  breaks  off  in  the 
middle  of  the  sentence  in  the  Basle  edition  of 
Proclus.  Barocius,  who  had  better  manuscripts, 
supplies  the  Latin  of  it ;  and  Sir  Henry  Savile, 
who  had  manuscripts  of  all  kinds  in  hin  own  li- 
brary, quotes  it  as  above,  with  only  M  for  Vfdt. 
August,  in  his  edition  of  Euclid,  has  given  this 
chapter  of  Proclus  in  Greek,  but  without  saying 
from  whence  he  has  taken  it. 
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Harless  thinks  that  Eudoanu  ihonld  be  read  for 
Enciid  in  the  passage  of  Valerias. 

In  the  frontispiece  to  Whiston^t  translatioii  of 
Tacquet^s  Euclid  there  is  a  bust,  which  it  nid  tt 
be  taken  from  a  brass  coin  in  the  pouetiion  of 
Christina  of  Sweden  ;  but  no  such  coin  ai^peara  in 
the  published  collection  of  those  in  the  cabinet  of 
the  queen  of  Sweden.  Sidonius  Apollinarit  sayii 
(Epist.  xi  9)  that  it  was  the  custom  to  point  Euclid 
with  the  fingers  extended  (/<uxi/a),  as  if  in  the 
act  of  measurement. 

The  history  of  geometry  before  the  time  of 
Euclid  is  given  by  Proclus,  in  a  manner  which 
shews  that  he  is  merely  making  a  summary  of  well 
known  or  at  least  generally  received  fi^ts.  He 
begins  with  the  absurd  stories  so  often  repeated^ 
that  the  Aegyptians  were  obliged  to  invent  geo- 
metrv  in  order  to  recover  the  landmarks  which 
the  Nile  destroyed  year  by  year,  and  that  the 
Phoenicians  were  equally  obliged  to  invent  aritb- 
metic  for  the  wants  of  their  commerce.  Thalea,  hm 
goes  on  to  say,  brought  this  knowledge  into  Gieeea» 
and  added  many  things,  attempting  smne  in  a 
general  manner  (icaSoXiKtirtpoy)  and  some  in  a 
perceptive  or  sensible  manner  (a/trtfirrun^^por). 
Proclus  clearly  refers  to  physical  discovery  in  geo- 
metry, by  measurement  of  instances.  Next  is 
mentioned  Ameristus,  the  brother  of  Stesichoma 
the  poet  Then  Pythagoras  changed  it  into  tha 
form  of  a  liberal  science  (irai8<ias  4\§v04pov\  took 
higlier  views  of  the  subject,  and  investigated  his 
theorems  immaterially  and  intellectoally  (diAapt 
KoL  vo€p£s) :  he  also  wrote  on  incommensanbls 
quantities  (dx6yt»v)^  and  on  the  maodane  figmea 
(the  five  regular  solids). 

Barocius,  whose  Latin  edition  of  Prodos  hat 
been  generally  followed,  singularly  enough  tiana- 
lates  i\oya  by  quae  non  eapliocari  po$$uni,  and 
Taylor  follows  him  with  ^  such  things  as  cannot 
be  explained.**  It  is  strange  that  two  really  leaned 
editors  of  Euclid*s  commentator  should  have  been 
ignorant  of  one  of  Euclid*s  technical  terms.  Then 
come  Anaxagoras  of  Clazomenae,  and  a  little  after 
him  C>enopides  of  Chios  ;  then  Hippocrates  of 
Chios,  who  squared  the  lunule,and  then  Theodoras 
of  Cyrene.  Hippocrates  is  the  first  writer  of  ele- 
ments who  is  recorded.  Plato  then  did  much  for 
geom<'try  by  the  mathematical  character  of  bis 
writings  ;  then  Leodamos  of  Thasas,  Archytas  of 
Tarentum,  and  Theaetetus  of  Athens,  gave  a  more 
scientific  Ixisis  (incmitioviKofTfpaif  oArnurw)  to  va- 
rious theorems  ;  Neocleides  and  his  disciple  Leon 
came  after  the  preceding,  the  latter  of  whom  increas- 
ed both  the  extent  and  utility  of  the  science,  in  par- 
ticular by  finding  a  test  (piopurfi6r)  of  whether  the 
thing  proposed  be  possible*  or  impossible.  Eudoxns 
of  CniduH,  a  little  younger  than  Leon,  and  the 
companion  of  those  about  Pkito  [Eudoxus],  in- 
creased the  number  of  general  theorems,  added 
three  proportions  to  the  three  already  existing,  and 
in  the  thinf^  which  concern  the  section  (of  the 
cone,  no  doubt)  which  was  started  by  Plato  him- 
self, much  increased  their  number,  aud  employed 
analyses  upon  them.  Amyclas  Heracleotes,  the 
companion  of  Plato,  Menaechmus,  the  disciple  of 
Kudnxus  and  of  Plato,  and  his  brother  Deinostnitas, 
made  geometry  more  perfect   Theudiasof  Magnesia 

*  We  cannot  well  understand  whether  by  Zvnh 
r6v  Proclus  means  geometrically  soluble,  or  poMtibla 
in  the  common  sense  of  the  word. 
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IMCTtJcnkr  pvopodtioiiB.     Cysid- 
hb  contemporarj  ;  thej  took 
uiy  common  inqiiiriet.  Uenno- 
adided  to  whst  had  been  done 
and  Tkeaetetna,  diacoTered  elementary 
)  lomething  on  lod.     Philip 
{  Mcdfioiof,  Barodua  readi 
iX  ihe  IbUower  of  Pbto,  made  many  ma- 
mqniriea  eonneeted  with  his  master^a 
Tboee  who  write  on  the  history  of 
bring  the  eom]>letion  of  this  sdenoe  thus 
Ilere  Prodos  eximsly  lefiers  to  written  his- 
tHj,  and  in  another  pnce  he  particulariy  mentions 
tte  kialory  of  Eodemos  the  Peripatetic 

Thie  history  of  Prodns  has  been  much  kept  in 
the  batigiwind,  we  should  almost  say  discredited, 
by  ediiorm,  wko  seem  to  wish  it  should  be  thought 
that  a  Ihriahed  and  nnsssiilsble  system  spmng  at 
SMS  fnNB  the  bimin  of  Endid  ;  an  armed  Minerva 
frms  the  kcttd  of  a  Jopiter.     Ekit  Prodns,  as  much 
a  worshipper  aa  any  of  them,  mnst  have  had  the 
and  is  therefine  pardcnlarly  worthy  of 
when   he  dtes  written  history  as  to 
md  done  br  Endid.    Bfake  the  most  we 
cse  of  hia  prvUminanes,  still  the  thirteen  books  of 
the  rii  ini  uts  nrast  hare  been  a  tremendoos  advance, 
Mhafaly  even  ^greater  than  that  contained  in  the 
nmdpia  of  Newton.     But  still,  to  bring  the  state 
d  ear  ooiinoa  of  this  progress  down  to  something 
ihort  of  patnfid  wonder,  we  are  told  that  demon- 
^d  been  given,  that  something  had  been 
«o  proportion,  something  on  incommenso- 
aonething  on  lod,  something  on  solids  ; 
analysia  had  been  applied,  that  the  conic  sec- 
had  been  thought  of,  that  the  Elements  had 
distingnished  from  the  rest  and  written  on. 
I  what  Hippocrates  had  done,  we  know  that 
Btportant  property  of  the  right-angled  triangle 
known  ;  we  rely  much  more  on  the  lanules 
than  on  tke  story  about  Pythagoras.    The  dispute 
tkami  the  fismoos  Delian  problem  had  arisen,  and 
•oaie  eonventional  limit  to  the  instruments  of  geo- 
have  been  adopted ;  for  on   keeping 
ithin  them,  the  difficulty  of  this  problem  depends. 
It  win  be  convenient  to  speak  separately  of  the 
lememtB  of  Emdid^  as  to  their  contents ;  and  after- 
to  mention  them  bibliographical ly,  among 
the  odfter  writings     The  book  which  passes  under 
this  name,   as  given  by  Robert  Simson,  unexcep- 
tinnaUr  aa  Bemnit  of  Geometry^  is  not  calculated 
to  give  the  scholar  a  proper  idea  of  the  dements  of 
Emehd  ;  but  it  is  admirably  adapted  to  confuse,  in 
the  miod  of  the  young  student,  all  those  notions  of 
critidsm  which   his  other  instructors  are 
to  instil.   The  idea  that  Eudid  must 
be  perfect  had  got  possession  of  the  geometrical 
world  ;   aocordingly  each   editor,  when  he  made 
what  he  took  to  be  an  alteration  for  the  better, 
that  he  was  reslormp^  not  amending^  the 
If  the  books  of   Livy  were  to  be  re- 
apon  the  basis  of  Niebuhr,  and  the  result 
to  be  the  real  text,  then  Livy  would  no 
share  the  £ite  of  Euclid  ;  the  only  dif- 
being,  that  the  former  would  undergo  a 
qaaatity  of  alteration  than  editora  have  aeen 
it  to  iaffict  upon  the  latter.    This  is  no  caricature ; 
•.g^  Ladid»  ssys  Robert  Simson,  gave,  without 
doaht,  a  definition  of  compound  ratio  at  the  be- 
gjaaing  of  the  fifth  book,  and  accordingly  he  there 
imerta,  not  merely  a  definition,  but,  he  assures  us, 
the  very  one  which  Fodid  gave.   Not  a  single  manu- 
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script  supports  him:  how,  then,  did  he  knowf 
He  saw  that  there  ought  to  have  been  such  a  defi- 
nition, and  he  condnded  that,  therefore,  there  kiad 
bem  one.  Now  we  by  no  means  uphold  Euclid 
as  an  all-suffident  guide  to  geometry,  though  we 
fed  that  it  is  to  himself  that  we  owe  the  power  of 
amending  his  writings  ;  and  we  hope  we  may  pro- 
test against  the  assumption  that  he  could  not  have 
erred,  whether  by  omission  or  commisnon. 

Some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  ElemenU  are 
briefly  as  follows  :-:- 

First.  There  is  a  total  absence  of  distinction 
between  the  various  ways  in  which  we  know  the 
meaning  of  terms :  certainty,  and  nothing  more,  is 
the  thing  sought  The  definition  of  stnightness, 
an  idea  which  it  is  impossible  to  put  into  simpler 
words,  and  which  is  therefore  described  by  a  more 
difficult  circumlocution,  comes  under  the  same 
heading  as  the  ezphmation  of  the  word  **  parallel** 
Hence  disputes  about  the  correctness  or  incorrect- 
ness of  many  of  the  definitions. ' 

Secondly.  There  is  no  distinction  between  pro- 
positions which  require  demonstration,  and  those 
which  a  logician  would  see  to  be  nothing  but 
different  modes  of  stating  a  preceding  propomtion. 
When  Euclid  has  proved  that  everything  which 
is  not  A  is  not  B,  he  does  not  hold  himself  entitled 
to  infer  that  every  B  is  A,  though  the  two  propo- 
sitions are  identically  the  same.  Thus,  havmg 
shewn  that  every  point  of  a  drele  which  is  not  the 
centre  is  not  one  from  which  three  equal  straight 
lines  can  be  drawn,  he  cannot  infer  that  any  point 
from  which  three  e^ual  straight  lines  are  drawn  is 
the  centre,  but  has  need  of  a  new  demonstration. 
Thus,  long  before  he  wants  to  use  book  i.  prop.  6, 
he  has  proved  it  again,  and  independently. 

Thirdly.  He  has  not  the  smallest  notion  of 
admitting  any  generalised  use  of  a  word,  or  of  part- 
ing with  any  ordinary  notion  attached  to  it. 
Setting  out  with  the  conception  of  an  angle  rather 
as  the  sharp  comer  made  by  the  meeting  of  two 
lines  than  as  the  magnitude  which  he  afterwards 
shews  how  to  measure,  he  never  gets  rid  of  that 
comer,  never  admits  two  right  angles  to  make 
one  angle,  and  still  less  is  able  to  arrive  at  the 
idea  of  an  angle  greater  than  two  right  angles. 
And  when,  in  the  last  proposition  of  the  sixth 
book,  his  definition  of  proportion  absolutely  requires 
that  he  should  reason  on  angles  of  even  more  than 
four  right  angles,  he  takes  no  notice  of  this  neces- 
sity, and  no  one  can  tell  whether  it  was  an  over- 
sight, whether  Euclid  thought  the  extension  one 
which  the  student  could  make  for  himself  or 
whether  (which  has  sometimes  struck  us  as  not 
unlikely)  the  elements  were  his  last  work,  and  he 
did  not  Uve  to  revise  them. 

In  one  solitary  case,  Euclid  seems  to  have  made 
an  omisuon  implyina  that  he  recognized  that 
natural  extension  of  language  by  which  tmUy  is 
considered  as  a  immAer,  and  Simson  has  thought  it 
necessary  to  supply  the  omission  (see  his  book  v. 
prop.  A),  and  has  shewn  himself  more  Euclid  than 
Euclid  upon  the  point  of  all  othen  in  which 
Euclid*s  philosophy  is  defective. 

Fourthly.  There  is  none  of  that  attention  to 
the  forms  of  accuracy  with  which  translatore  have 
endeavoured  to  invest  the  Elements,  thereby  giv- 
ing them  that  appearance  which  has  made  many 
teachera  think  it  meritorious  to  insist  upon  their 
pupils  remembering  the  very  words  of  Simson. 
Theorems  are  found  among  the  definitions :  assump- 
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tions  are  mode  which  are  not  formally  set  down 
among  the  postulates.  Things  which  really  ought 
to  hare  been  pit>ved  are  sometimes  passed  oTer, 
and  whether  this  is  by  mistake,  or  by  intention  of 
supposing;  them  self-evident,  cannot  now  be  known  : 
for  Euclid  never  refers  to  previous  propositions  by 
name  or  number,  but  only  by  simple  re-assertion 
without  reference;  except  that  occasionally,  and 
chiefly  when  a  negative  proposition  is  referred  to, 
such  words  as  **it  has  been  demonstrated"  are 
employed,  without  further  specification. 

Fifthly.  Euclid  never  condescends  to  hint  at 
the  reason  why  he  finds  himself  obliged  to  adopt 
any  particular  course.  Be  the  diflicuUy  ever  so 
great,  he  removes  it  without  mention  of  its  exist- 
ence. Accordingly,  in  many  places,  the  unassisted 
student  can  only  see  that  much  trouble  is  taken, 
without  being  able  to  guess  why. 

What,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  peculiar 
merit  of  the  Elements  which  has  caused  them  to 
retain  their  ground  to  this  day  ?  The  answer  is, 
that  the  preceding  objections  refer  to  matters 
whkh  can  be  easily  mended,  without  any  altei^ 
ation  of  the  main  ports  of  the  work,  and  that  no 
one  has  ever  given  so  easy  and  natural  a  chain  of 
geometrical  consequences.  There  is  a  never  erring 
truth  in  the  residta;  and,  though  there  may  be 
here  and  there  a  self-evident  assumption  used  in 
demonstration,  but  not  formally  noted,  there  is 
never  any  the  smallest  departure  from  the  limit- 
ations of  construction  which  geometers  had,  from 
the  time  of  Plato,  imposed  upon  thonselves.  The 
ftrong  inclination  of  editors,  already  mentioned,  to 
consider  Euclid  as  perfect,  and  all  negligences  as 
the  work  of  unskilful  commentators  or  interpo- 
lators, is  in  itself  a  proof  of  the  approximate  truth 
of  the  character  they  give  the  work  ;  to  which  it 
may  be  added  that  editors  in  general  prefer  Euclid 
as  he  stands  to  the  alterations  of  other  editors. 

The  Elements  consist  of  thirteen  books  written 
by  Euclid,  and  two  of  which  it  is  supposed  that 
Hypsicles  is  the  author.  The  first  four  and  the 
sixth  are  on  plane  geometry ;  the  fifth  is  on  the 
theory  of  proportion,  and  applies  to  magnitude  in 
general ;  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth,  are  on 
arithmetic ;  the  tenth  is  on  the  arithmetical  cha- 
racteristics of  the  divisions  of  a  straight  line ;  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  are  on  the  elements  of  solid 
geometry ;  the  thirteenth  (and  also  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth)  are  on  the  rcffular  solids,  which 
were  so  much  studied  among  the  Platonists  as  to 
bear  the  name  of  Platonic,  and  which,  according  to 
Produs,  were  the  objects  on  which  the  Elements 
were  really  meant  to  be  written. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  first  book,  under 
the  name  of  definitions  (Spot),  are  contained  the 
assumption  of  such  notions  as  the  point,  line,  &c., 
and  a  number  of  verbal  explanations.  Then  fol- 
low, under  the  name  of  postulates  or  demands 
(oinf/iora),  all  that  it  is  thought  necessary  to 
state  as  assumed  in  geometry.  There  are  six 
postulates,  three  of  which  restrict  the  amount  of 
construction  granted  to  the  joining  two  points 
by  a  straight  line,  the  indefinite  lengthening  of  a 
terminated  straight  line,  and  the  drawing  of  a 
circle  with  a  given  centre,  and  a  given  distance 
measured  from  that  centre  as  a  radius ;  the  other 
three  assume  the  equality  of  all  right  anglea,  the 
Boch  disputed  property  of  two  line^  which  meet 
■  third  at  angles  less  than  two  right  angles  (we 
of  course,  much  disputed  as  to  its  propriety 
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as  an  assumption,  not  as  to  its  truth),  and  that 
two  straight  lines  cannot  inclose  a  space.  Lastly, 
under  the  name  of  eommcm  noHont  {Kotpol  Knfomt) 
are  given,  either  as  conunon  to  all  men  or  to  aiSl 
sciences,  such  assertions  as  that — ^thinfts  equal  to  the 
same  are  equal  to  one  another — the  whole  is  greater 
than  its  part — &c  Modem  editors  have  put  the 
last  three  postulates  at  the  end  of  the  common 
notions,  and  applied  the  term  turiom  (which  waa 
not  used  till  after  Euclid)  to  them  alL  The  in- 
tention of  Euclid  seems  to  have  been,  to  distin- 
guish between  that  which  his  reader  must  gnuit, 
or  seek  another  system,  whatever  may  be  his  opi- 
nion as  to  the  propriety  of  the  assumption,  and 
that  which  there  is  no  question  every  one  will 
grant  The  modem  editor  merely  distinguishea 
the  assumed  proUem  (or  construction)  from  the 
assumed  theorem.  Now  there  is  no  such  distinc- 
tion in  Euclid  as  that  of  problem  and  theorem ; 
the  common  term  irp^eurtf,  translated  prcpotituM, 
includes  both,  and  is  the  only  one  used.  An  im- 
mense preponderance  of  manuscripts,  the  testi- 
mony of  Proclus,  the  Arabic  translations,  the 
sununary  of  Boethius,  place  the  assumptions  about 
right  angles  and  parallels  (and  most  of  them,  that 
about  two  straight  lines)  among  the  postulates ; 
and  this  seems  most  reasonable,  for  it  is  certain 
that  the  first  two  assumptions  can  have  no  claim 
to  rank  among  common  notions  or  to  be  placed  in 
the  same  list  with  **  the  whole  is  greater  than  its 
part.'' 

Without  describing  minutely  the  contents  of 
the  first  book  of  the  Elements,  we  may  observe 
that  there  is  an  arrangement  of  the  propositions, 
which  will  enable  any  teacher  to  divide  it  into 
sections.  Thus  propp.  1 — 3  extend  the  power  of 
construction  to  the  drawing  of  a  circle  with  any 
centre  and  on^  radius ;  4 — 8  are  the  basis  of  the 
theory  of  equal  triangles ;  9 — 12  increase  the 
power  of  constraction  ;  13—15  arc  solely  on  rela- 
tions of  angles;  16 — 21  examine  the  relations  of 
ports  of  one  triangle ;  22 — ^23  are  additional  con- 
stmctions ;  23 — 26  augment  the  doctrine  of  equal 
triangles ;  27 — 31  contain  the  theory  of  parallels  ;* 
32  stands  alone,  and  gives  the  relation  between 
the  angles  of  a  triangle;  33 — 34  give  the  first 
properties  of  a  parallelogram;  35----41  consider 
parallelograms  and  triangles  of  equal  areas,  but 
different  forms;  42—46  apply  what  precedes  to 
augmenting  power  of  construction;  47—48  give 
the  celebrated  property  of  a  right  angled  triangle 
and  its  converse.  The  other  books  are  all  capable 
of  a  similar  species  of  subdivigion. 

The  second  book  shews  those  properties  of  the 
rectangles  contained  by  the  parts  of  divided 
straight  lines,  which  are  so  closely  connected  with 
the  common  arithmetical  operations  of  multipli- 
cation and  division,  that  a  student  or  a  teacoer 
who  is  not  fully  alive  to  the  existence  and  diffi- 
culty of  incommensurables  is  apt  to  think  that 
common  arithmetic  would  be  as  rigorous  as  geo- 
metry.    Euclid  knew  better. 

The  third  book  is  devoted  to  the  consideratioB 
of  the  properties  of  the  circle,  and  is  much  cramped 
in  several  places  by  the  imperfect  idea  already  al- 
luded to,  which  Euclid  took  of  an  angle.  Thera 
are  some  places  in  which  he  clearly  drew  upon 
experimental  knowledge  of  the  form  of  a  circle, 

♦  See  Penny  Cydopaedia^  art  *^  Parallels,"  fbf 
some  account  of  thia  well- worn  subject 
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tadi  amampdonM  of  a  kind  which  are 
arAw  aH  with  in  his  writinga. 

TWe  iwith  hook  treata  of  regnkr  figures.  Ea- 
did^  mipml  pnatnlatea  of  ooostniction  give  him, 
Vy  dda  &■%  tM  power  of  diawing  them  of  3, 4, 5, 
and  15  adfi  or  of  double,  quadrnple,  &&,  any  of 
thea»  Biliiri»  m  fi,  12,  24,  &c^  8,  16,  &c.  &c 

The  fifth  hook  ia  on  the  theory  of  proportion. 
It  nkn  la  afl  kinda  of  mi^initiide,  and  ia  wholly 
of  thoee  which  precede.  The  eziat- 
ef  jpceaMaianTaMe  quantitaee  obligee  him  to 
■mdaoe  •  defarftiiin  of  proportion  which  leeme 
m  fine  Bat  only  diiBcalt,  imt  uncoath  and  inele- 
gnti ;  thoee  who  have  examined  other  definitions 
Bitw  that  aU  which  are  not  defective  are  bat 
wBKm  niliiigi  of  that  of  Eodid.  The  reasons 
fcr  this  difictth  definition  are  not  alluded  to,  se- 
ta hia  custom ;  few  stadents  therefore  nn- 
tka  fifth  book  at  first,  and  nuuiy  teachen 
et  to  make  it  a  part  of  the 
A  dtttinction  shoold  be  drawn  between 
Farfkri  definition  and  his  manner  of  applying  it 
rho  anderstands  it  most  see  that  it  is 
of  arithmetic,  and  that  the  defective 
finBia  of  arithmetical  expression 
vhich  never  were  hanishiwi  finom  Greek  science, 
be  tke  necessary  accompaniments  of  the 
aae  of  the  fifth  book.  For  ourselves,  we 
Aat  the  only  rigoroiis  road  to  propor- 
cither  through  the  fifth  book,  or  else 
ihiingli  aooMthing  modi  more  difficult  than  the 
lAh  beak  need  be. 

The  sixth  book  applies  the  theory  of  propor- 
tisB,  end  adds  to  the  first  four  books  the  proposi- 
tioas  which,  for  want  of  it,  they  could  not  contain. 
It  discaaaea  the  theory  of  figures  of  the  same  form, 
tKhmcaDy  called  timUar.  To  give  an  idea  of  the 
advance  which  it  makes,  we  may  state  that  the 
fest  book  has  for  its  highest  point  of  constructive 
pover  the  formation  of  a  rectangle  upon  a  given 
hsie,  eqaal  to  a  given  rectilinear  figure ;  that  the 
seeood  book  enables  us  to  turn  this  rectangle  into 
s  Mioare  ;  but  the  sixth  book  empowers  us  to 
■ske  a  fignre  of  any  given  rectilinear  shape  equal 
t»  a  rectilinear  fifrure  of  given  size,  or  briefly,  to 
eoBstract  a  figure  of  the  form  of  one  given  figure, 
sad  ef  the  aiae  of  another.  It  also  supplies  the 
foan  of  the  solution  of  a  quadratic 
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The  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  books  cannot 
have  thctr  snbjects  usefully  separated.  They  treat 
•f  arithasetk,  that  is,  of  the  fundamental  properties 
if  onmbefB,  on  whidi  the  rules  of  arithmetic  must 
be  foqnded.  But  Euclid  goes  further  than  is  ne- 
mereij  to  construct  a  system  of  computa- 
aboot  which  the  Greeks  had  little  anxiety. 
He  is  able  to  succeed  in  shewing  that  numbm 
which  are  prime  to  one  another  are  the  least  in 
their  ratao,  to  prove  that  the  number  of  primes  is 
"■^^Ttt  and  to  point  out  the  rule  for  constructing 
what  are  called  perfect  numbers.  When  the  mo- 
dern systems  beg^  to  prevail,  these  books  of  Eu- 
did  were  abandoned  to  the  antiquary :  our  elemen- 
tary books  of  arithmetic,  which  till  Lstely  were  all, 
and  now  are  mostly,  systems  of  mechanical  rules. 
Id]  as  what  arooki  have  become  of  geometry  if  the 
sariier  books  had  shared  the  same  fate. 

The  tearth  book  is  the  development  of  all  the 
pevcr  of  the  preceding  onea,  geometrical  and  arith- 
■eticaL  It  ia  one  of  the  most  curious  of  the  Greek 
i^nilsfiimi :  the  reader  will  find  a  synoptical  ac- 


count of  it  in  the  Pemmy  Cydopaedia,  article,  **  Ir- 
rational Quantities.**    Euclid  has  evidently  in  hig 
mind  the  intention  of  classifying  incommensurable 
quantities :  perhaps  the  circumference  of  the  circle, 
which  we  know  had  been  an  object  of  inquiry, 
was  suspected  of  being  incommensurable  with  its 
diameter ;  and   hopes  were  perhaps  entertained 
that  a  searehing  attempt  to  arrange  the  incommen- 
surables  which  ordinary  geometry  presents  might 
enable  the  geometer  to  say  finally  to  which  of  them, 
if  any,  the  circle  belongs.     However  this  may  be, 
Eudid  investigates,  by  isoUted  methods,  and  in  a 
manner  which,  unless  he  had  a  conceal^  algebra^ 
is  more  astonishing  to  us  than  anything  in  the 
Elements,  every  possible  variety  of  lines  which  can 
be  represented  by  ^/(^/a±iv^6),  a  and  6  repre- 
renting  two  commeiwurable  lines.   He  divides  lines 
which  can  be  represented  by  this  formula  into  25 
species,  and  he  succeeds  in  detecting  every  possible 
speciea.     He  shews  that  every  individual  of  every 
spedes  is  incommensurable  with  all  the  indiriduals 
of  every  other  spedes ;  and  also  that  no  Una  of  any 
spedes  can  belong  to  that  species  in  two  di£feien« 
ways,  or  for  two  different  sets  of  values  of  a  and  U 
He  shews  how  to  form  other  dasses  of  inoommen* 
surables,  in  number  how  many  soevo',  no  one  of 
which  can  contain  an  individual  line  which  is  com- 
mensurable with  an  indiridnal  of  any  other  class ; 
and  he  demonstrates  the  incommensurability  of  a 
square  and  its  diagonal     This  book  has  a  com- 
pleteness which  none  of  the  othen  (not  even  the 
fifth)  can  boast  of:  and  we  could  almost  suspect 
that  Euclid,  having  arranged  his  materials  in  hia 
own  mind,  and  having  completely  elaborated  the- 
tenth  book,  wrote  the  preceding  books  after  it,  and 
did  not  live  to  revise  Uiem  thoroughly. 

The  eleventh  and  twelfth   books  contain  the 
elements  of  solid  geometry,  as  to  prisms,  pyramids, 
&c      The   duplicate   ratio   of    the  diameters    is 
shewn  to  be  that  of  two  drcles,  the  triplicate  ratio 
that  of  two  spheres.    Instances  occur  of  the  method 
of  exhaustions^  as  it  has  been  called,  which  in  the 
hands  of  Archimedes  became  an  instrument  of  dis- 
covery, producing  results  which  are  now  usually 
referred  to  the  differential  calculus :  while  in  those 
of  Euclid  it  ¥ras  only  the  mode  of  proving  proposi- 
tions which  must  have  been  seen  and  fieUeved  be- 
fore they  were  proved.   The  method  of  these  books 
is  dear  and  elegant,  with  some  striking  imperfec- 
tions, which  have  caused  many  to  abandon  them, 
even  among  thoee  who  allow  no  substitute  for  the 
first  six  books.     The  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and 
fifteenth  books  are  on  the  five  regular  solids :  and 
even  had  they  all  been  written  by  Euclid  (the  last 
two  are  attributed  to  Hypsicles),  they  would  but 
ill  bear  out  the  assertion  of  Proclus,  that  the  regu- 
lar solids  were  the  objects  with  a  view  to  which 
the  Elements  were  written  :  unless  indeed  we  are 
to  suppose  that  Euclid  died  before  he  could  com- 
plete his  intended  structure.     Produs  was  an  en- 
thusiastic Platonist :  Euclid  was  of  that  school ; 
and  the  former  accordingly  attributes  to  the  latter 
a  particular  regard  for  what  were  sometimes  called 
the  Platonic  bodies.    But  we  think  that  the  author 
himself  of  the  Elements  could  hardly  have  considered 
them  as  a  mere  introduction  to  a  fovourite  specula- 
tion :  if  he  were  so  blind,  we  have  every  reason  to 
suppose  that  his  own  contemporaries  coidd  have  set 
him  right.    From  various  indications,  it  can  be  col- 
I  lected  that  the  fame  of  the  Elements  was  almost 
I  coeval  with  their  publication ;  and  by  the  time  of 
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Marinus  we  learn  (rom  that  writer  that  Euclid 
wa*  called  KiSpios  trroixtwrilis* 

The  Data  of  Eadid  should  he  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  the  Elements.  This  is  a  hook  contain- 
ing a  hundred  propositions  of  a  peculiar  and  limited 
intent  Some  writers  ha^e  professed  to  see  in  it  a 
key  to  the  geometrical  analysis  of  the  ancients,  in 
which  they  ha^e  greatly  the  advantage  of  us. 
When  there  is  a  problem  to  solve,  it  is  undoubtediy 
advantageous  to  have  a  rapid  perception  of  the  steps 
which  will  reach  the  result,  if  they  can  be  succes- 
sively made.  Given  A,  B,  and  C,  to  find  D  :  one 
person  may  be  completely  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed ; 
another  may  see  almost  intuitively  that  when  A, 
B,  and  C  are  given,  £  can  be  found ;  from  which 
it  may  be  that  the  first  person,  had  he  perceived  it, 
would  have  immediately  found  D.  The  fonnation 
of  data  eoiueouential^  as  our  ancestors  would  per- 
haps have  called  them,  things  not  absolutely  given, 
but  the  gift  of  which  is  implied  in,  and  neceuarily 
MoMTS  from,  that  which  is  given,  is  the  object  of 
the  hundred  propositions  above  mentioned.  Thus, 
when  a  straight  line  of  given  length  is  intercepted 
between  two  given  parallels,  one  of  these  proposi- 
tions shews  that  the  angle  it  makes  with  the  pa- 
nlleli  is  given  in  magnitude.  There  is  not  much 
more  in  this  book  of  Data  than  an  intelligent  stu- 
dent picks  up  from  the  Elements  themselves ;  on 
which  account  we  cannot  consider  it  as  a  great  step 
in  geometrical  analysis.  The  operations  of  thought 
which  it  requires  are  indispensable,  but  they  are 
contained  elsewhere.  At  the  same  time  we  cannot 
deny  that  the  Data  might  have  fixed  in  the  mind 
of  a  Greek,  with  greater  strength  than  the  Ele- 
ments themselves,  notions  upon  consequential  data 
which  the  modems  acquire  &t>m  the  application  of 
arithmetic  and  algebra :  periiaps  it  was  the  percep- 
tion of  this  which  dictated  the  opinion  about  the 
value  of  the  book  of  Data  in  analysis. 

While  on  this  subject,  it  may  be  useful  to  re- 
mind the  reader  how  difficult  it  is  to  judge  of  the 
character  of  Euclid^s  writings,  as  &r  as  his  own 
merits  are  concerned,  ignorant  as  we  are  of  the 
precise  purpose  vrith  which  any  one  was  written. 
For  instance  :  was  he  merely  shewing  his  contem- 
poraries that  a  connected  system  of  demonstration 
might  be  made  without  taking  more  than  a  certain 
number  of  postulates  out  of  a  collection,  the  neces- 
sity of  each  of  which  had  been  advocated  by  some 
and  denied  by  others  ?  We  then  understand  why- 
he  placed  his  six  postulates  in  the  prominent  posi- 
tion which  they  occupy,  and  we  can  find  no  fiiult 
with  his  tacit  admission  of  many  others,  the  neces- 
sity of  which  had  perhaps  never  been  questioned. 
But  if  we  are  to  consider  him  as  meaning  to  be 
what  his  commentators  have  taken  him  to  be,  a 
model  of  the  most  scrupulous  formal  rigour,  we  can 
then  deny  that  he  has  altogether  succeeded,  though 
we  may  admit  that  he  has  made  the  nearest  ap- 
prooch. 

The  literary  history  of  the  writings  of  Euclid 
would  contain  that  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  geo- 
metry in  every  Christian  and  Mohammedan  na- 
tion :  our  notice,  therefore,  must  be  but  slight,  and 
yarious  poinu  of  it  will  be  confirmed  by  the  biblio- 
graphical account  which  will  follow. 

In  Greece,  including  Asia  Minor,  Alexandria, 
and  the  Italian  colonies,  the  Elements  soon  became 
the  universal  study  of  geometers.  Commentators 
wen  not  wanting ;  Produs  mentions  Heron  and 
Pappus,  and  Aeneas  of  Ilicn^wlis,  who  made  an 
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epitome  of  the  whole.  Theon  the  yonmr  (of 
Alexandria)  lived  a  little  before  Produs  (who  died 
about  A.  D.  485).  The  hitter  has  made  his  feeUo 
commentary  on  the  first  book  valuable  by  its  his- 
torical information,  and  was  something  of  a  lumi- 
nary in  ages  more  dark  than  his  own.  But  Theoa 
was  a  light  of  another  sort,  and  his  name  has 
played  a  conspicuous  and  singular  part  in  the  hi»> 
tory  of  Eudid*s  writings.  He  gaye  a  new  ^dMorn 
of  Euclid,  with  some  uight  ad£tions  and  altenir 
tions :  he  tells  us  so  himself  and  usee  the  word 
Moais,  as  applied  to  his  own  edition,  in  his  com- 
mentary on  Ptolemy.  He  also  informs  us  that  ths 
part  which  relates  to  the  sectors  in  the  last  propo- 
sition of  the  sixth  book  is  his  own  addition :  Mid 
it  is  found  in  all  the  manuscripts  following  the 
Zntp  iUtt  Utt^  vrith  which  Euclid  always  ends. 
Alexander  Aphrodisiensis  ( ConunenL  m  prwu 
AnalyL  Arittat.)  mentions  as  the  fourth  of  tbe 
tenth  book  that  which  is  the  fifth  in  all  manu- 
scripts. Again,  in  several  manuscripts  the  whole 
work  is  headed  as  kK  rAv  %iv¥ot  ovwrnnniv.  We 
shall  presently  see  to  what  this  led :  but  now  we 
must  remark  that  Produs  does  not  mention  Theon 
at  all;  from  which,  since  both  were  Platonists  re- 
siding at  Alexandria,  and  Produs  had  probably 
seen  Theon  in  his  younger  days,  we  must  either 
infer  some  quarrd  between  the  two,  or,  which  it 
perhaps  more  likely,  presume  that  Theon^  altera- 
tions were  very  slight 

The  two  books  of  Geometry  left  by  Bobtbiui 
contain  nothing  but  enunciations  and  diagrama 
from  the  first  four  books  of  Euclid.  The  assertion 
of  Boethius  that  Euclid  only  arranged,  and  that 
the  discovery  and  demonstration  were  the  w<nk  of 
others,  prolxibly  contributed  to  the  notions  about 
Theon  presently  described.  Until  the  restoration 
of  the  Elements  by  translation  from  the  Ambie, 
this  work  of  Boethius  was  tiie  only  European 
treatise  on  geometry,  as  far  as  is  known. 

The  Arabic  translations  of  Euclid  began  to  be 
made  under  the  caliphs  Haroun  al  Raachid  and 
Al  Mamun ;  by  their  time,  the  very  name  of  En- 
clid  had  almost  disappeared  from  the  West  But 
nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  followed  the 
capture  of  Egypt  by  the  Mohammedans  before  the 
latter  began  to  profit  by  the  knowledge  of  the 
Greeks.  After  this  time,  the  works  of  the  geome- 
ters were  sedulously  translated,  and  a  great  im- 
pulse was  given  by  them.  Commentaries,  and 
even  original  writings,  foUowed ;  but  ao  fow  of 
these  are  known  among  us,  that  it  is  mily  frtm 
the  Sanu»n  writings  on  astronomy  (a  science  whiA 
always  carries  its  own  history  along  with  it)  that 
we  can  form  a  good  idea  of  the  Tery  striking  pro- 
gress which  the  Mohammedans  made  under  their 
Greek  teachers.  Some  writers  speak  slightingly  of 
this  progress,  the  results  of  which  they  are  too  apt 
to  compare  vrith  those  of  our  own  time:  they 
ought  rather  to  place  the  Saracens  by  the  side  oif 
their  own  Gothic  ancestors,  and,  making  some  al- 
lowance for  the  more  advantageous  circnmstanoeo 
under  which  the  first  started,  they  should  riew 
the  second  systematically  dispersing  the  remains  of 
Greek  civilization,  while  the  first  were  ooncentni> 
ing  the  geometry  of  Alexandria,  the  arithmetie 
and  algebra  of  India,  and  the  astronomy  of  both, 
to  form  a  nucleus  for  the  present  state  of  sctenoe. 

The  Elements  of  Euclid  were  restored  to  Europe 
by  translation  from  the  Arabic  In  connection 
with  this  restonition  four  Eastern  editon  wa^  be 
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Hooeia  ben  Iskak  (died  A.  D.  873) 
wm  edition  which  was  afterwardi  cor- 
nctod  by  TbnbK  ben  Cotnh,  a  wdl-known  astro- 
Aftv  biniy    aeeording    to   D*HerbeIot, 
^»f  ancertain  date,  bat  before 
itwy  j  Miw  at  Rome  a  Greek  ma- 


tikafe 


many  more  prepoeitionf  than 
to  find :  he  had  been  uied 
and  the  mammcript  contained  40 
BMVL  If  tiwee  namben  be  ewrect,  Honeih  could 
miy  have  bad  tke  fixat  luc  books ;  and  the  new 
taariatiaii  wbidi  Othmaa  immediately  made  moat 
ktf*  been  aAerwmrds  angmented.  A  little  after 
iL  B.  ]96^  tke  astronomer  Naaireddin  gave  an- 
ther efitioo,  wbidi  ia  now  aooeidble,  haring  been 
niid  in  Aiabiic  at  Rome  in  1594.  It  it  tolera- 
mj  taaipli  In,  bat  yet  it  is  not  the  edition  from 
vfach  tba  earliest  Eorapean  translation  was  made, 
m  Pieynrd  fband  by  comparing  the  aame  proposi- 
tiai  k  tibe  tw«. 

The  first  Earopeaa  who  found  Eoclid  in  Arabic, 
■id  triftshted  tlie  Elements  into  Latin,  was  Athe- 
brd  «r  Adelard,  of  Bath,  who  was  certainly  aliye 
is  1130.     (See  **Adekrd,**  in  the  Bioffr.  Diet  of 
the  Sec  D.  U.  K.)     This  writer  probably  obtained 
has  ariyiaal  in  Spain:  and  his  transhuion  is  the 
became  current  in  Europe,  and  is  the 
was  printed,  though  under  the  name  of 
TiQ  Tety  lately,  Cunpanus  was  supposed 
the  translator.   Tiiaboichi  takes  it  to 
Adriard,  as  a  matter  of  course ;  Libri 
the  Mme  rnunion  after  inquiry;  and 
that  in  his  cq>y  of  Campanus  the 
of  Adelard  was  asserted  in  a  hand- 
old  as  the  work  itself,  (a.  d.  1482.) 
Soae  of  the  waimsrripts  which  bear  the  name  of 
Adckid  baTo  that  of  Campanus  attached  to  the 
cnuBeatary.     There  are  several  of  these  manu- 
icrvcs  in  eTTstmcr  ;  and  a  comparison  of  any  one 
of  them  with  the  printed  book  which  was  attributed 
to  Campanus  would  lettle  the  question. 

The  seed  thus  brought  by  Adelard  into  Europe 

«m  sown  with  good  efiect.     In  the  next  century 

R«ger  Bacon  quotes  Euclid,  and  when  he  cites  Boe- 

tkiat,  it  is  not  for  his  geometry.   Up  to  the  time  of 

pnntiag,  there  was  at  least  as  much  dispersion  of  the 

sUnaents  as  of  any  other  book  :  after  this  period, 

E(xiid  was,  as  we  shall  see,  an  early  and  frequent 

pndact  of  the  press.     Where  science  flourished, 

£acfid  was  found;  and  wherever  he  was  found, 

irietkce  flourished  more  or  less  according  as  more 

«r  leas  attention  was  paid  to  his  Elements.    As  to 

vritiBg  another  work  on  geometry,  the  middle  ages 

voald  as  soon  have  thought  of  composing  another 

New  Testament :  not  only  did  Euclid  preserve  his 

rifllit  to  the  title  of  xipun  orotx^utm/is  down  to  the 

cad  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  that  in  so  ab- 

sslate  a  manner,  that  then,  as  sometimes  now,  the 

vsaag  beginner  imagined  the  name  of  the  man  to 

be  a  synonyme  for  the  science;  but  his  order  of 

dciBonstratJon  was  thought  to  be  necessary,  and 

fouaded  in  the  nature  df  our  minds.     Tartaglia, 

whose  bias  we  might  suppose  would  have  been 

shaken  by  his  knowledge  of  Indian  arithmetic  and 

atgrbfu,  calls  Euclid  tola  imtroduUore  delU  sdentie 

matiemuitiee:  and  algebra  was  not  at  that  time  con- 

adered  as  entitled  to  the  name  of  a  science  by 

these  who  had  been  formed  on  the  Greek  model  ; 

*'arie  mrngf^on**  was  its  designation.     The  story 

shoat  Pascal*s  diseovery  oS  geometry  in  his  boy- 

Wod  (a.  x>.  1635)  contains  the  statement  that  he 


had  got  ''as  fitf  as  the  82nd  proposition  of  the  first 
book**  before  he  was  detected,  the  ezaggeraton 
(for  much  exsgfferated  this  veiy  circumstance  shewa 
the  truth  musthave  been)  not  having  the  slightest 
idea  that  a  new  invented  system  could  proceed  in 
any  other  order  than  th»t  of  Euclid. 

The  vernacular  transktions  of  the  Elements  date 
finom  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  from  which, 
time  the  history  of  mathematical  science  divides 
itself  into  that  of  the  several  countries  where  it 
flourished.    By  slow  steps,  the  continent  of  Europe 
has  ahnost  entirely  alumdoned   the  ancient  Ele- 
ments, and  substituted  systems  of  geometry  more 
in  accordance  with  the  tastes  which  algebra  has 
introduced :  but  in  Engkmd,  down,  to  the  present 
time,  Euclid  has  held  his  ground.    There  is  not  in 
our  country  any  system  of  geometry  twenty  years 
old,  which  has  pretensions  to  anything  like  cur* 
rency,  but  it  is  either  Eudid,  or  something  so 
foshioned  upon  Euclid  that  the  resemblance  is  as 
close  as  that  of  some  of  his  professed  editors.    We 
cannot  here  go  into  the  reasons  of  our  opinion;  but 
we  have  no  doubt  that  the  love  of  accuracy  in  ma- 
thematical reasoning  has  declined  wherever  Euclid 
has  been  abandoned.     We  are  not  so  much  of  the 
old  opinion  as  to  say  that  this  must  necessarily  have 
happened ;  but,  feeling  quite  sure  that  all  the  al* 
terations  have  had  their  origin  in  the  desire  for 
more  fiicility  than  could  be  obtained  by  rigorous 
deduction  from  postulates  both  true  and  evident^ 
we  see  what  has  happened,  and  why,  without  be> 
ing  at  all  inclined  to  dispute  that  a  disposition  to 
depart  from  the  letter,  carrying  off  the  spirit,  would 
have  been  attended  with  very  different  results.  Of 
the  two  best  foreign  books  of  geometry  which  we 
know,  and  which  are  not  Euclidean,  one  demanda 
a  right  to  *^ imagine**  a  thing  which  the  writer 
himself  knew  perfectly  well  was  not  true  ;  and  the 
other  is  content  to  shew  that  the  theorems  are  se 
nearly  true  that  their  error,  if  any,  is  imperceptible 
to  the  senses.   It  must  be  admitted  that  both  these 
absurdities  are  committed  to  avoid  the  fifth  book, 
and  that  English  teachers  have,  of  late  years,  been 
much  inclined  to  do  something  of  the  same  sort^ 
leas  openly.     But  here,  at  least,  writers  have  left 
it  to  teachers  to  shirk*  truth,  if  they  like,  without 
being  wilful  accomplices  before  the  fiict.     In  an 
EngOsh  translation  of  one  of  the  preceding  works, 
the  means  of  correcting  the  error  were  given :  and 
the  original  work  of  most  note,  not  Euclidean, 
which  has  appeared  of  late  years,  does  not  attempt 
to  get  over  the  difiiculty  by  any  fiedse  assumption. 
At  the  time  of  the  invention  of  printing,  two 
erron  were  current  with  respect  to  Euclid  person- 
ally. The  first  was  that  he  was  Euclid  of  Megara, 
a  totally  different  person.   This  confusion  has  been 
said  to  take  its  rise  from  a  passage  in  Plutarch, 
but  we  cannot  find  the  reference.     Boethius  per- 
petuated it.     The  second  was  that  Theon  was  the 
demonstrator  of  all  the  propositions,  and  that  Euclid 
only  left  the  definitions,  postulates,  &C.,  with  the 


*  We  must  not  be  understood  as  objecting  to 
the  teacher^s  right  to  make  bis  pupil  assume  any- 
thing ho  likes,  provided  only  that  the  latter 
knows  what  he  is  about.  Our  contemptuous 
expression  (for  such  we  mean  it  to  be)  is  directed 
against  those  who  substitute  assumption  for  de- 
monstration, or  the  particular  for  the  general,  and 
leave  the  student  in  ignorance  of  what  lias  been 
done. 
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cnundations  in  their  present  order.  So  completely 
was  this  notion  reeeiTed,  that  editions  of  Euclid, 
to  called,  contained  only  enunciations;  all  that 
contained  demonstnitions  were  said  to  be  Eodid 
with  the  commeiUary  of  Theon,  Campanus,  Zam- 
bertus,  or  some  other.  Also,  when  the  enunciations 
were  given  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and  the  demon- 
strations in  Latin  only,  this  was  said  to  constitute 
an  edition  of  Euclid  in  the  original  Greek,  which 
has  occasioned  a  host  of  bibliographical  errors.  We 
have  already  seen  that  Theon  did  edit  Euclid,  and 
that  manuscripts  have  described  this  editorship 
in  a  manner  calcukited  to  lead  to  the  mistake: 
but  Proclus,  who  not  only  describes  Euclid  as  rd 
lidKatair^pov  Utaar&ntya  rois  %iiirpocBw  ciV  dyt- 
A^rroi/t  diro8c({cis  dyaryaytivj  and  comments  on 
the  very  demonstrations  which  we  now  have,  as 
on  those  of  Euclid,  is  an  unanswerable  witness ; 
the  order  of  the  ]m)positions  themselves,  connected 
as  it  is  with  the  mode  of  demonstration,  is  another ; 
and  finally,  Theon  himself,  in  stating,  as  before 
noted,  that  a  particular  part  of  a  certain  demonstra^ 
tion  is  his  own,  states  as  distinctly  that  the  rest  is 
not  Sir  Henry  Savile  (the  founder  of  the  Savilian 
chairs  at  Oxford),  in  the  lectures*  on  Euclid  with 
which  he  opened  his  own  chair  of  geometry  before 
he  resigned  it  to  Briggs  (who  is  said  to  have  taken 
up  the  course  where  his  founder  left  ofl^  at  book  i. 
prop.  9),  notes  that  much  discussion  had  taken 
place  on  the  subject,  and  gives  three  opinions. 
The  first,  that  of  quidam  sHtlti  et  perridicnliy  above 
discussed :  the  second,  that  of  Peter  Hamus,  who 
held  the  whole  to  be  absolutely  due  to  Theon, 
propositions  as  well  as  demonstrations,  /alse^  quia 
negai'i  the  tliird,  that  of  Buteo  of  Dauphiny,  a 
geometer  of  merit,  who  attributes  the  whole  to 
Euclid,  quat  opinio  <nU  vera  est,  aut  veritati  eerie 
proxima.  It  is  not  useless  to  remind  the  classical 
student  of  these  things :  the  middle  ages  may  be 
called  the  ^ages  of  faith  **  in  their  views  of  criticismu 
Whatever  was  written  was  received  without  exa- 
mination ;  and  the  endorsement  of  an  obscure  scho- 
liast, which  was  perhaps  the  mere  whim  of  a  tran- 
scriber, was  allowed  to  rank  with  the  clearest  a*- 
sertions  of  the  commentaton  and  scholars  who  had 
before  them  more  works,  now  lost,  written  by  the 
contemporaries  of  the  author  in  question,  than 
there  were  letters  in  the  stupid  sentence  which 
was  allowed  to  overbalance  their  testimony.  From 
such  practices  we  are  now,  it  may  well  be  hoped, 
finally  delivered :  but  the  time  is  not  yet  come 
when  Kfhtation  of  **  the  scholiast  **  may  be  safely 
abandoned. 

All  the  works  that  have  been  attributed  to 
Euclid  are  as  follows : 

1.  2roix<<a,  the  ElemenU,  in  13  books,  with  a 
14th  and  15th  added  by  Hypsiclbs. 

2.  AaofUrOy  the  Data,  which  has  a  prefioce  by 
Marinus  of  Naples. 

8.  £{(ra7M7i}  'A/Viwonf,  a  Treatiae  on  Mutie ; 
and  4.  Kararo/JLil  Kai^rof,  the  Dirieion  o/tke  Seaie  : 
one  of  these  works,  most  likely  the  former,  must 
be  rejected.  Proclus  says  that  Euclid  wrote  nard 
fAowrueiiv  (rrotx€iaJ<rfif. 

5.  4aWf(«va,  the  Afpearancee  (of  the  heavens). 
P^pus  mentions  them. 

6.  'Orrocii,  on  Optica ;  and  7.  Karowrpac^  on 
Caioptrica.    Proclus  mentions  both. 

*  Praeleciiimfa  trejidrcim  in  principium  elementomm 
Ewdidiii  Oxonii  kabiiae  m.dc.xx.   Oxoniae,  1621.  i 
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The  preceding  works  are  in  existence ;  the  fol- 
lowing are  either  lost,  or  do  not  remain  in  the 
original  Greek. 

a  ne^  AuupicHw  ^Skiov,  On  Dineiona,  Pro- 
dus  (L  c)  There  is  a  translation  from  the  Anhic^ 
with  the  name  of  Mohammed  of  Bagdad  attadied* 
which  has  been  suspected  of  being  a  transhtkn  of 
the  book  of  Euclid :  of  this  we  shall  see  move. 

9.  Kwriicwy  fiiSKta  S',  Fomr  hooka  on  Oonie  A»- 
iiona.  Pappus  (lib.  viL  prae/)  affirms  that  Euclid 
wrote  four  books  on  conies,  which  ApoUonina  en- 
buged,  adding  four  others.  Archimedes  refien  to 
the  elements  of  conic  sections  in  a  manner  whidi 
shews  that  he  could  not  be  mentioning  the  new 
work  of  his  contemporary  ApoUonins  (which  it  it 
most  likely  he  never  saw).  Euclid  nuy  poaiibly 
have  written  on  conic  sections ;  but  it  is  impoaaibfe 
that  the  first  four  books  of  Apollomius  (see  hit 
life)  can  have  been  those  of  Eudid. 

10.  nopur/xdruv  fiieKta-/,  Three  booka'o/Ponamt, 
These  are  mentioned  by  Proclus  and  by  Pappus 
(A  c),  the  Litter  of  whom  gives  a  descriptioii  wluch 
is  so  corrupt  as  to  be  unintelligible. 

1 1.  T6irmr  *Evar49»v  3if  Aki  jS',  Two  booh  m 
Plane  LocL  Pappus  mentions  these,  but  not  Eo- 
tocius,  as  Fabricius  afiirms.  {Comment,  m  ApolL 
lib.  i.  lemm,) 

12.  T^mw  vpds  *Ev<^ciar  fitSXia  jB',  men- 
tioned by  Pappus.  What  these  T^o<  wpis  *Evi- 
<^ftay,  or  Loci  ad  Superficiemy  were,  neither 
Pappus  nor  Eutodus  inform  us ;  the  latter  sa^ 
they  derive  their  name  from  their  own  Di^rfi^ 
which  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  We  sospeet 
that  the  books  and  the  meaning  of  the  title  wen 
as  much  lost  in  the  time  of  Eutocius  as  now. 

13.  ntpi  ycii8apf«r.  On  Falladea.  On  this 
work  Proclus  says,  **He  save  methods  of  clear 
judgment  (StofMrriir^t  ^poyffrtws)  the  possession  of 
which  enables  us  to  exercise  those  who  are  beginr 
ning  geometry  in  the  detection  of  fidse  reasoningSi 
and  to  keep  them  free  from  delusion.  And  ue 
book  which  gives  us  this  preparation  is  called 
Yffu8fl^y,  in  which  he  enumerates  the  apedet  of 
fiiUacies,  and  exercises  the  mental  faculty  oo  eadi 
spedes  by  all  manner  of  theorems.  He  placet 
truth  ude  by  nde  with  fidsehood,  and  connects 
the  confutation  of  fiilsehood  with  experience.^  It 
thus  i4>pean  that  Euclid  did  not  intend  his  Ele> 
ments  to  be  studied  without  any  preparation,  bnl 
that  he  had  himself  prepared  a  treatise  on  fiUkdont 
reasoning,  to  precede,  or  at  least  to  accompany,  tht 
Elements.  The  loss  of  this  book  is  modi  to  be 
regretted,  particulariy  on  account  of  the  exji^uMi- 
tions  of  the  course  adopted  in  the  Elements  whidi 
it  cannot  but  have  contained. 

We  now  proceed  to  some  bibliographical  aoeoinit 
of  the  writings  of  Euclid.  In  every  case  in  whkli 
we  do  not  mention  the  source  of  infonnatioii,  it  it 
to  be  presumed  that  we  take  it  fitnn  the  edition 
itself. 

The  first,  or  editio  princeps,  of  the  Etemenia  it' 
that  printed  by  Erhard  Ratdolt  at  Venice  in  1482» 
bUck  letter,  folio.  It  is  the  Latin  of  the  fifteen 
books  of  the  Elements,  from  Adelard,  witJi  the 
commentary  of  Campanus  following  the  demon- 
strations. It  has  no  title,  but,  after  a  short  intro- 
duction by  the  printer,  opens  thus :  "Preclarissimpt 
liber  dementorum  Euclidis  perspkadssimi  :  in 
artem  geometric  incipit  qua  foelkisdme  :  Punctot 
est  cujus  ps  nil  est,*^  &g.  Ratdolt  states  in  tht 
introduction  that  the  difikulty  of  printing  diagnyns 
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!■!  ffrvorted  bookt  of  tecmietry  from  gomg  thftragh 
ibe  fi«H»  bci  that  be  Bad  lo  completely  oTercome 
it,  Vj  fiwft  pnui*  th«t  **  qua  fiKilitate  litteramm 

etiam  geometrice  figure 
are  printed  on  the 
■d  thoogk  at  first  ngfat  they  seem  to  be 
yet  a  cloeer  inepeetion  maket  it  probable 
tbat  tWy  are  produced  from  metal  linet.  The 
wmmbtet  ef  piupoeitaepe  in  Eociid  (15  books)  it  485, 
d  vfckk  18  aie  wasting  bere,  and  30  appear  which 
■e  aat  in  Badid ;  lO  that  there  are  497  proposi- 
lisaa  TW  fir^wm  to  the  14th  book,  by  which  it 
is  Bade  akaoet  certain  that  Euclid  did  not  write  it 
(fv  Badid*^  book*  have  no  prefixes)  ii  omitted. 
Ifti  Atahic  of^in  b  riaible  in  the  woids  hdmwaym 
fy  which  are  need  for  a  rhombus  and 
Thia  edition  is  not  very  scarce  in 
w«  lia^re  seen  at  least  four  copies  for 
It  ia  the  1^  tea  yearib 

The  aeeond  edition  bears  •'Vincentiae  1491,** 
fetter,  folio,  and  waa  printed  **  per  magie- 
de   Basiiea   et  Onlielmtim  de 
."*     It  is  entirely  a  reprint,  with  the 
Btted  (oaless  indeed  it  be  torn  ont 
k  ibe  «dy  copy  we  CTer  saw),  and  is  but  a  poor 
both  as  to  letter-press  and  diagrams, 
with  the  first  edition,  than  which 
a  is  varr  laach  acaroer.     Both  these  editions  call 
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editioB  (also  Latin,  Roman  letter, 

B,)  eoBtaiatBff  the  Elements,  tiie  Pbaenomena, 

tws  OfCies  (onder  the  names  of  Speadxma  and 

amd  the  DMa  with  the  prefoce  of 
the  editio  princeps  of  all  but  the 
the  title  EjcUdii  Megarensia  pkUo- 
wtaikemaiioantm  ditdpUnaru 
hoe  voiumme  quieuqu*  ad  ma- 
atpirdt  :  elsmiiorum  lUtroe^ 
4e.  4^  Zmaiberto  Vemeio  Interprete,  At  the  end 
ii  /ayrBanni  Femetk^  ^e,  n  ediAus  Joannis  Ta- 
emm,  ^  M,  D.V.VIJL  Kiemdas  Notibris  — 
that  ia,  1505,  often  read  1508  by  an  obrious 
suilake.  Zambertos  has  given  a  long  preface 
sad  a  life  of  Eaclid :  he  professes  to  have  trans- 
lated from  a  Greek  tezt»  and  this  a  very  little 
iaspaetion  will  ihew  he  must  have  done ;  but  he 
don  aot  giTe  any  information  upon  his  manu- 
leripca.  He  states  that  the  propositions  have  the 
tip^miikm  of  Tbeon  or  Hypsicles,  by  which  he  pro- 
bably means  that  Theon  or  Hypsicles  gave  the 
diaiimstistifii  The  preceding  editors,  whatever 
their  opinions  may  have  been,  do  not  expressly  state 
Tbeon  or  any  other  to  have  been  the  author  of  the 
diiaiMislialiniis  but  by  1505  the  Greek  manuscripts 
which  bear  the  name  of  Theon  had  probably  come 
l»  light  For  ZambertasFabricius  cites Goets.  mem. 
bihL  Dread.  iL  pi  213:  his  edition  is  beautifully 
prxBted,  and  is  rare.  He  exposes  the  translations 
frsia  the  Arabic  with  unceasing  severity.  Fabri- 
csas  mentions  (from  Scheibel)  two  small  works,  the 
foar  books  of  the  Elements  by  Ambr.  Jocher,  1506, 
and  soairthing  called  **Georoetria  Euclidis,**  which 
aoooaspaaiea  an  edition  of  Socrobosco,  Paris,  H. 
Scepheaa,  1507.     Of  these  we  know  nothing. 

The  foarth  edition  (Latin,  black  letter,  folio, 
1549),  eoDtaining  the  Elements  only,  is  the  work 
af  the  reiebiated  Lucas  Pacidus  (de  Burgo 
Saacti  Sepalchri),  better  known  as  Lucas  di 
BoTfEn.  the  first  who  printed  a  work  on  algebra. 
The  title  is  Emeiiiiu  Afryumuu  pkilotopki  aeuii$- 
mm*    wtad^M¥itio(MrmmtjUti   omjduM  guie  controvergia 


jprmdpia  opera^  Ac  At  the  end,  Venetiu  tmprettum 
per,  .,Pag€mmmm  de  Pagcmmia . , .  anno...  iiovini . ., 
P&dolus  adopts  the  Latin  of  Adelard,  and  occa- 
sionally quotes  the  comment  of  Carapanus,  intro- 
ducing his  own  additional  commenU  with  the  head 
•*  Castigator."    He  ooens  the  fifth  book  with  the 
account  of  a  lecture  which  he  gave  on  that  book  in 
a  church  at  Venice,  August  11,  1508,  giving  the 
names  of  those  present,  and  some  sulMequent  Ian- 
datory  correapondence.    This  edition  is  leas  loaded 
with  comment  than  either  of  those  which  precede. 
It  is  extremely  scarce,  and  is  beautifully  printed : 
the  letter  is  a  curious  intermediate  step  between 
the  old  thick  bhck  letter  and  that  of  the  Roman 
type,  and  makes  the  derivation  of  the  Utter  from 
the  former  very  clear. 

The  fifth  edition  (Elements,  Latin,  Roman  letter, 
folio),  edited  by  Jacobus  Faber,  and  printed  by 
Heniy  Stephens  at  Paris  in  1516,  has  the  title 
ContetOa  followed  by  heads  of  the  contents* 
There  are  the  fifteen  books  of  Budid^  by  which 
are  meant  the  EmundatiiMa  (see  the  preceding  rfr* 
marks  on  this  subject);  the  Cbrnmeal  of  Campanna, 
meaning  the  demonstrations  in  Adelard*s  Latin ; 
the  Comment  of  Theon  as  given  by  Zambertos, 
meaning  the  demonstration  m  the  Latin  of  Zam- 
bertos ;  and  the  Comment  of  Hypsicles  as  given  by 
Zambertus  upon  the  last  two  books,  meaning  the 
demonstrations  of  those  two  books.  This  edition 
is  fiurly  printed,  and  is  moderately  scarce.  From 
it  we  date  the  time  when  a  list  of  enunciations 
merely  was  universally  called  the  complete  work  of 
Euclid. 

With  these  editions  the  ancient  series,  as  we 
may  call  it,  terminates,  meaning  the  complete  Lar 
tin  editions  which  preceded  the  publication  of  the 
Greek  text.  Thus  we  see  five  folio  editions  of  the 
£)lements  produced  in  thirty-four  years. 

The  first  Greek  text  was  published  by  Simon 
Gryne,  or  Grynoeus,  Basle,  1533, folio:*  contain- 
ing, ^jc  r&v  &4«tyos  <rvrowri£v  (Uie  title-page  has 
this  statement),  the  fifteen  books  of  the  Elements, 
and  the  commentary  of  Proclus  added  at  the  end, 
80  for  as  it  remains;  all  Greek,  without  Latin. 
On  Grynoeus  and  his  reverend  t  care  of  manuscripts, 
see  Anthony  Wood.  (Athen.  Oxon^  in  verh.)  The 
Oxford  editor  is  studiously  silent  about  this  Basle 
edition,  which,  though  not  obtained  from  many 
manuscripts,  is  even  now  of  some  value,  and  was 
for  a  century  and  three-quarters  the  only  printed 
Greek  text  of  all  the  books. 

With  regard  to  Greek  texts,  the  student  must 
be  on  his  guard  against  bibliographers.  For  in- 
stance, Hariess:!:  gives,  from  good  catalogues,  £i}- 


*  Fabricius  sets  down  an  edition  of  1530,  by 
the  same  editor :  this  is  a  misprint. 

t  **  Sure  I  am,  that  while  he  contbued  thert 
(t.  e,  at  Oxford),  he  visited  and  studied  in  most  of 
the  libraries,  searched  after  rare  books  of  the  Greek 
tongue,  particuUrly  after  some  of  the  books  of 
commentaries  of  Proclus  Diadoch.  Lydus,  and 
having  found  several,  and  the  owners  to  be  care- 
less of  them,  he  took  some  away,  and  conveyed 
them  with  him  beyond  the  seas,  as  in  an  epistle 
by  him  written  to  John  the  ion  of  Thos.  More,  he 
confesseth.*'  Wood. 

:::  Schweiger,  in  his  Handimck  (Leipsig,  1830), 
gives  this  same  edition  as  a  Greek  one,  and  makes 
the  same  mistake  with  regard  to  those  of  Dasypo- 
dius,  Scheubel,  &c.    We  have  no  doubt  that  tha 
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ttKtfZou  Stoix*^  fiiifda  i/,  Rome,  1545,  8vo., 
printed  by  Antoniut  Bladus  Atulanus,  containing 
enunciations  only,  without  demonstmtionB  or  dia- 
gram!, edited  by  Angelas  Cnjanus,  and  dedicated 
to  Antonius  Altovitos.  We  happen  to  posaest  a 
little  volimie  agreeing  in  ever^  |Mirticalar  with  this 
description,  except  only  that  it  is  in  Italian^  being 
**  I  quindid  libri  degli  element!  di  Eaclide,  cift  Greco 
iradoUi  in  lingoa  Thoecana.**  Here  is  another  in- 
stance in  which  the  editor  beliered  he  had  given 
the  whole  of  Eaclid  in  giving  the  enunciations. 
From  this  edition  another  Greek  text,  Florence, 
1545,  was  invented  by  another  mistake.  All  the 
Greek  and  Latin  editions  which  Fabricins,  Mar* 
hard,  &&,  attribute  to  Dasypodius  (Conrad  Ranch- 
fuss),  only  give  the  enunciations  in  Greek.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  Scheiibers  edition  of  tha  first 
six  books  (Basle,  folio,  1550),  which  nevertheless 
professes  in  the  title-page  to  give  EuoUd^  Gr.  Lat. 
There  is  an  anonymous  complete  Greek  and  Latin 
text,  London,  printed  by  William  Jones,  lb'20, 
which  has  thirteen  books  in  the  title-page,  but 
contains  only  six  in  all  copies  that  we  have  seen  : 
it  is  attributed  to  the  celebrated  mathematician 
Briggs. 

The  Oxford  edition,  folio,  1703,  published  by 
David  Gregory,  with  the  title  Ei}icAcl8ou  ri  <r^6- 
/ACKo,  took  its  rise  in  the  collection  of  manuscripts 
bequeathed  by  Sir  Henry  Savile  to  the  University, 
and  was  a  part  of  Dr.  Edward  Bemard^s  plim 
(see  his  life  in  the  Penny  Cyclopaedia)  for  a  huge 
republication  of  the  Greek  geometers.  His  inten- 
tion was,  that  the  first  four  volumes  should  contain 
Euclid,  Apollonius,  Archimedes,  Pappus,  and  Heron ; 
and,  by  an  imdesigned  coincidence,  the  University 
has  actually  published  the  first  three  volumes  in  the 
order  intended :  we  hope  Pappus  and  Heron  will 
be  edited  in  time.  In  this  Oxford  text  a  huge  addi- 
tional supply  of  manuscripts  was  consulted,  but 
various  readings  are  not  given.  It  contains  all  the 
reputed  works  of  Euclid,  the  Latin  work  of  Mo- 
hammed of  Bagdad,  above  mentioned  as  attributed 
by  some  to  Euclid,  and  a  I^atin  fragment  De  Levi 
et  Ponderoeo^  which  is  wholly  unworthy  of  notice, 
but  which  some  had  given  to  Euclid.  The  Latin 
of  this  edition  is  mostly  from  Commandine,  with 
the  help  of  Henry  Savile^s  papers,  which  seem  to 
have  nearly  amounted  to  a  complete  Tenion.  As 
an  edition  of  the  whole  of  Eudid^s  works,  this 
stands  alone,  there  being  no  other  in  Greek. 
Peyrard,  who  examined  it  with  every  desire  to 
find  errors  of  the  press,  produced  only  at  the  rate 
of  ten  for  each  book  of  the  Elements. 

The  Paris  edition  was  produced  under  singular 
circumstances.  It  is  Greek,  Latin,  and  Frencn,  in 
3  vols.  4to.  Paris,  1814-16-18,  and  it  contains 
fifteen  books  of  the  Elements  and  the  Data;  for, 
though  professing  to  give  a  complete  edition  of 
Eudid,  Peyrard  would  not  admit  anything  else  to 
be  genuine.  F.  Peyrard  had  published  a  transla- 
tion of  some  books  of  Euclid  in  1804,  and  a  com- 

daasical  bibliogmphers  are  trustworthy  as  to 
writers  with  whom  a  scholar  is  more  conversant 
than  with  Euclid.  It  is  much  that  a  Fabricins 
should  enter  upon  Euclid  or  Archimedes  at  all, 
and  he  may  well  be  excused  for  simply  copying 
from  bibliographical  lists.  But  the  mathemati- 
cal bibliographers,  Heilbronner,  Murhard,  &C.,  are 
inexcusable  for  copying  from,  and  perpetuating,  the 
almost  unavoidable  mistakes  of  Fabricius. 
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plete  translation  of  Archimedes.  It  was  his  in* 
tention  to  publish  the  texts  of  Eiidi4,  ApoUonina, 
and  Archimedes ;  and  beginning  to  examine  the 
manuscripts  of  Eodid  in  the  Royal  Libruy  ai 
Paris,  23  in  number,  he  found  one,  marked  No.  190, 
which  had  the  appearance  of  being  written  in  the 
ninth  century,  and  which  seemed  more  oomplete 
and  trustworthy  than  any  single  known  maim- 
script.  This  document  was  part  of  the  phmder 
sent  from  Rome  to  Paris  by  Napoleon,  and  had 
belonged  to  the  Vatican  Library.  When  leetitB- 
tion  was  enforced  by  the  allied  armies  in  1815,  a 
special  permission  was  ffiven  to  Peyrard  to  retain 
this  manuscript  till  he  had  finished  the  edition  oa 
which  he  was  then  engaged,  and  of  which  one  ro- 
lume  had  already  appeared.  Peyrard  was  a  woi^ 
shipper  of  this  manuscript.  No.  ISfO,  and  had  a  con- 
tempt for  all  previous  editions  of  Eudid.  He  gives 
at  Uie  end  of  each  volume  a  comparison  of  the 
Paris  edition  with  the  Oxford,  speaking  what  hat 
been  derived  from  the  Vatican  manuscript,  and 
making  a  selection  from  the  various  readings  of  the 
other  22  manuscripts  which  were  before  him.  Thii 
edition  is  therefore  very  valuable ;  but  it  is  very 
incorrectly  printed:  and  the  editor*s  strictures 
upon  his  predecesson  seem  to  us  to  require  the 
support  of  better  schohirship  than  he  could  bring 
to  bear  upon  the  subject.  (See  the  DtdJin  JUviam^ 
No.  22,  Nov.  1841,  p.  341,  &c) 

The  Berlin  edition,  Greek  only,  one  ydlume  in 
two  parts,  octavo,  Berlin,  1826,  is  the  work  of  £. 
F.  August,  and  contains  the  thirteen  books  of  the 
Elements,  with  various  readings  from  Peyrard,  and 
from  three  additional  manuscripts  at  Munich  (mak« 
ing  altogether  about  35  manuscripts  consulted  by 
the  four  editors).  To  the  scholar  who  wants  one 
edition  of  the  Elements,  we  should  deddedly  re- 
commend this,  as  bringing  together  all  that  has 
been  done  for  the  text  of  Euclid^s  greatest  work. 

We  mention  here,  out  of  its  plaos.  The  EtewumU 
qf  Eudid  triih  diaeerUUionM^  by  James  Williamson, 
a  P.  2  vols.  4to.,  Oxford,  1781,  and  London,  1788. 
This  is  an  English  translation  of  thirteen  booka, 
made  in  the  dosest  manner  from  the  Oxford  edi- 
tion, being  Euclid  word  for  word,  with  the  addi- 
tional wonds  required  by  the  En^sh  idiom  given 
in  Italics.  This  edition  is  valuable,  and  not  very 
scarce :  the  dissertations  may  be  read  with  profit 
by  a  modem  algebraist,  if  it  be  true  that  equal  and 
opposite  enon  destroy  one  another. 

Camexer  and  Hauber  published  the  first  six 
books  in  Greek  and  Latin,  with  good  notes^  Ber- 
lin, 8vo.  1824. 

We  believe  we  haye  mentioned  all  the  Greek 
texts  of  the  Elements;  the  liberal  supply  with 
which  the  bibliographen  have  furnished  the  wwU, 
and  which  Fabridus  and  others  have  perpetuated, 
is,  as  we  have  no  doubt,  a  series  of  mistakes  arisii^ 
for  the  most  part  out  of  the  belief  about  Euclid  the 
enunciator  and  Theon  the  demonstrator,  which  we 
have  described.  Of  Latin  editions,  which  must  have 
a  slight  notice,  we  have  the  six  books  by  Orontius 
Finoeus,  Paris,  1536,  folio  (Fabr.,  Murhard)  ; 
the  same  by  Joachim  Camerarius,  Leipsic,  1549, 
8vo  TFabr.,  Murhard);  the  fifteen  books  by  Stepb. 
Gracilis,  Paris,  1557,  4to.  (Fabr.,  who  caUs  it  Gr. 
Lat.,  Murhard);  the  fifteen  books  of  Fnmc  de  Fuuc 
de  Candale(Flu8sas  Candalla),  who  adds  a  sixteenth, 
Paris,  1566,  folio,  and  promises  a  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth,  which  he  gave  in  a  subsequent  edition, 
Paris,  1578,  foUo  (Fabr.,  Murhard);    Frederic 
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%  fiail  edition  of  the  fifteen  booki,  with 
1572,  IbL  (Fahr^  Morhard); 
ef  Christopher  Cbriiu,  with  oom- 
ttirj,  aid  GsHlaUa^  axteenth  book  annexed, 
lS74,feL(Fafar^  Mnrhaid);  thirteen  booki, 
Vf  Ashraiw  Bho^]ia»  Wittebag,  1609,  8to. 
(FabcwMak):  thirteen  hooka  by  the  Jerndt  Chuide 
kachai<  Antwcrpk,  1 64  5,  fi(dio  (Mnrh. ) ;  twelre  books 
by  Hocyey,  Oited,  1802.  We  have  not  thoogfat 
it  MOBHary  to  sw^  thie  article  with  the  yariooi 
of  theoe  and  the  old  Latin  editioni,  nor 
though  called  Elements  of 
Eochd,  ka^v  the  dcmoostiationi  given  in  the  edi- 
',  aa  those  of  Maonlycas,  Barrow, 
nor  with  the  editions  contained  in 
of  mathematics,  fuch  as  those  of 
Dechilea,  Schott,  &&,  &c.,  which  ge- 
a  toleiahly  complete  edition  of  ue 
Coomandine  and  davias  are  the  pro- 
of a  laige  school  of  editors,  among  whom 
coni^Ncnoas. 
to  English  translations.  We 
{BAL  BriL  Hib.  pu  149)  the  fol- 
**Candish,  Richardns, 
in  lingnam  patriam  tnnstulit 
lib.  XT.  Garuit*  ▲.  n.  mdlvl 
p.  111.**  Richard  Candish  is  men- 
here  as  a  translator,  bat  we  are  confi- 
his  translation  was  never  pabUshed. 
Bcim  1570,  aQ  that  had  been  pnblished  in  Eng- 
}ak  waa  Bobert  Reoorde*s  Patkteag  to  Knowledge^ 
1551, 1— Isiiiiiifl  f  nnnrintinnn  only  of  the  first  four 
£aclid*s  order.  Recorde  considers 
to  be  the  work  of  Theon.  In  1570 
Henry  Billingsley^  translation  of  the  fif- 
with  Ca»ialla*s  sixteenth,  London, 
This  book  has  a  long  prefiu»  by  John  Dee, 
tbe  Bi^;icaaii,  whoee  |»ctare  is  at  the  beginnmg : 
10  tutit  has  often  been  taken  for  Dee^s  transla- 
tioB ;  bat  he  K^na^lf^  in  a  list  of  his  own  works, 
SKxdxa  it  to  Billingiley.  The  latter  was  a  rich 
ctisnL,  and  was  major  (with  knighthood)  in  1591. 
We  always  had  doabts  whether  he  was  the  real 
tziuiator,  imagining  that  Dee  had  done  the  drud- 
far  at  least.  On  looking  into  Anthony  Wood*s 
seoonnt  of  BiHingsley  {Atji  Ouccm.  m  verh.)  we  find 
it  scaled  (and  also  how  the  information  was  ob^ 
uuted)  that  he  stadied  three  years  at  Oxford  be- 
kn  he  was  ap{««nticed  to  a  haberdasher,  and  there 
aoquaintaace  with  an  **  eminent  mathema- 
**  called  Whytehead,  an  Augustine  (riar. 
the  friar  was  **pat  to  his  ^fts**  by  the 
of  the  monasteries,  BiHingsley  received 
tained  him,  and  learnt  mathematics  from 
**Wl>en  Whytehead  died,  he  gave  his  scho- 
kr  all  hia  mathematical  observations  that  he  had 
■ade  and  coUected,  together  with  his  notes  on 
E'jdad'^  Elrmmts.**  This  was  the  foundation  of 
tite  tzaaafauion,  on  which  we  have  only  to  say  that 
it  was  certainly  made  from  the  Greek,  and  not 
from  any  of  the  Acabico- Latin  versions,  and  is,  for 
the  time,  a  very  good  one.  It  was  reprinted,  Lon- 
don, SoiM,  1661.     Billingsley  died  in  1606,  at  a 
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VAmmfid  Scarborgh  (Oxford,  folio,  1705)  trans- 
Isiad  six  books,  with  copious  annotations.  We 
M&it  detailed  mention  of  Whiston^s  translation  of 
Tsoqoet,  of  Keill,  CanI^  Stone,  and  other  editors, 

*  Hcmce  Schweigcr  has  it  that  R.  Candish  pub- 
bi^cd  a  tzanalatioo  of  Euclid  in  1556. 


whose  editions  have  not  much  to  do  with  the  pro 
gress  of  opinion  about  the  Elements. 

Dr.  Robert  Simson  published  Uie  first  six,  and 
eleventh  and  twelfth  books,  in  two  separate  quarto 
editions.  (Latin,  Glasgow,  1756.  English,  London, 
1756.)  The  transktion  of  the  Data  was  added  to 
the  first  octavo  edition  (called  2nd  edition^,  Gks- 
ffow,  1762 :  other  matters  unconnected  wito  Euclid 
have  been  added  to  the  numerous  succeeding  edi- 
tions. With  the  exception  of  the  editorial  fiucy 
about  the  perfect  restoration  of  Euclid,  there  is  lit- 
tle to  object  to  in  this  celebrated  edition.  It 
might  indeed  have  been  expected  that  some  notice 
would  have  been  taken  of  various  points  on  which 
Euclid  has  evidently  Men  short  of  that  formality 
of  rigour  which  is  tacitly  claimed  for  him.  We 
prefer  this  edition  very  much  to  many  which  have 
been  &shioned  upon  it,  particulariy  to  those  which 
have  introduced  algebraical  symbols  into  the  de- 
monstrations in  such  a  manner  as  to  confuse  geo- 
metrical demonstration  with  algebraical  operation. 
Simson  was  first  transited  into  German  by  J.  A. 
Matthias,  Magdeburgh,  1799,  8vo. 

Professor  John  Playfiiir^s  Elemenli  of  Geometry 
contains  the  first  six  books  of  Euclid ;  but  the  so- 
lid geometry  is  supplied  from  other  sources.  The 
first  edition  is  of  Edinburgh,  1795,  octavo.  This 
is  a  valuable  edition,  and  the  treatment  of  the  fifth 
bodi,  in  particular,  is  much  simplified  by  the  aban- 
donment of  Endid^B  notation,  though  his  definition 
and  method  are  retained. 

EmduTM  Elements  of  Plam  Geometry^  by  John 
Walker,  London,  1827,  is  a  collection  containing 
very  excellent  materials  and  valuable  thoughts,  but 
it  is  hardly  an  edition  of  Euclid. 

We  ought  perhaps  to  mention  W.  Hali£Etx,  whose 
English  Euclid  Schweiger  puts  down  as  printed 
eight  times  in  London,  between  1685  and  1752. 
But  we  never  met  with  it,  and  cannot  find  it  in 
any  sale*  catalogue,  nor  in  any  English  enumera- 
tion of  editors.  The  Diagrams  ofEucUdTt  Elements 
by  the  Rev.  W.  Taylor,  York,  1828,  8vo.  size 
(part  i.  containing  the  first  book ;  we  do  not  know 
of  any  more),  is  a  collection  of  lettered  diagrams 
stamped  in  relief^  for  the  use  of  the  blind. 

The  earliest  German  print  of  Euclid  is  an  edition 
by  Scheubel  or  Scheybl,  who  published  the  seventh, 
eighth,  and  ninth  books,  Augsburgh,  1555,  4to. 
(Fabr.  firom  his  own  copy) ;  the  first  six  books  by 
W.  Holtzmann,  better  known  as  Xy lander,  were 
pnblished  at  Basle,  1562,  folio  (Fabr.,  Murhard, 
Kastner).  In  French  we  have  Errard,  nine  books, 
Paris,  1598,  8vo.  (Fabr.)  ;  fifteen  books  by  Hen- 
rion,  Paris,  1615  ((Fabr.),  1623  (MurL),  about 
1627  (necessary  inference  from  the  pre&oe  of  the 
fifth  edition,  of  1649,  in  our  possession).  It  is 
a  close  transUtion,  with  a  comment.  In  Dutch, 
six  books  by  J.  Peterss  Don,  Ley  den,  1606  (Fabr.), 
1 608  (Murh.).  Don  was  translated  into  German, 
Amsterdam,  1634, 8vo.  Also  an  anonymous  trans- 
lation of  Clavius,  1663  (Murh.).  In  Italian,  Tar- 
taglia's  edition,  Venice,  1543  and  1565.  (Murh., 
Fabr.)  In  Spanish,  by  Joseph  Saragoza,  Valentia 
1673,  4to.  (Murh.)  In  Swedish,  the  first  six 
books,  by  Martin  Stromer,  Upsal,  1753.  (Murh.) 

The  remaining  writings  of  Euclid  are  of  small  in- 
terest compared  with  the  Elements,  and  a  shorter 
account  of  them  will  be  sufficient. 

*  These  are  the  catalogues  in  which  the  appear- 
I  ance  of  a  book  is  proof  of  its  existence. 
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The  fint  Greek  edition  of  the  Daia  it  EAcXcfSov 
SfSo/iira,  &c^  bvClaadins  Hardy,  Paris,  1625, 
4to.,  Or.  Lat,  with  the  prefiu^  of  Marinus  prefixed. 
Marhard  speaks  of  a  second  edition,  Paris,  1695, 
4to.  Dasjrpodios  had  preriously  published  them 
in  Latin,  Strasborg,  1570.  (Fabr.)  We  have  al- 
ready spoken  of  Zamberti*s  Latin,  and  of  the  Greek 
of  Gregory  and  Peyraid.  There  is  also  Eudidis 
Datorum  lAber  by  Horsley,  Oxford,  1803,  8vo. 

The  Phaetunmena  is  an  astronomical  work,  con- 
taining 25  geometrical  propositions  on  the  doctrine 
of  the  sphere.  Pappus  (lib.  ri.  praef.)  refers  to 
the  second  proposition  of  this  work  of  Euclid, 
and  the  second  proposition  of  the  book  which  has 
come  down  to  us  contains  the  matter  of  the  refer- 
ence. We  have  referred  to  the  Latin  of  Zamberti 
and  the  Greek  of  Gregory.  Dasypodius  save  an 
edition  (Or.  Lat,  so  said ;  but  we  suppose  with  only 
the  enunciations  Greek),  Strasburg,  1571,  4to.  (?) 
(Weidler),  and  another  appeared  (Lat.)  by  Joseph 
Auria,  with  the  comment  of  Maurolycus,  Rome, 
1591,  4to.  (Lalande  and  Weidler.^  The  book 
is  also  in  Mersenne^s  Synopsis,  Pans,  1644,  4to. 
(Weidler.)  Lalande  names  it  (BibL  Attrtm,  p.  188) 
as  part  of  a  very  ill-described  astronomical  collec- 
tion, in  3  vols.  Paris,  1626,  16mo. 

Of  the  two  works  on  music,  the  Harmonics  and 
the  Divinon  of  the  Canon  (or  scale),  it  is  unlikely 
that  Euclid  should  have  been  the  author  of  both. 
The  former  is  a  very  dry  description  of  the  inter- 
minable musical  nomenclature  of  the  Greeks,  and 
of  their  modes.  It  is  called  Aristoxenean  [Aria- 
TOXKNUs]  :  it  does  not  contain  any  discussion  of 
the  proper  ultimate  authority  in  musical  matters, 
though  it  does,  in  its  wearisome  enumeration, 
adopt  some  of  those  intervals  which  Aristoxenus 
retained,  and  the  Pythagoreans  rejected.  The 
style  and  matter  of  this  treatise,  we  strongly  sus- 
pect, belong  to  a  later  period  than  that  of  Euclid. 
The  second  treatise  is  an  arithmetical  description 
and  demonstration  of  the  mode  of  dividing  the 
scale.  Gregory  is  inclined  to  think  this  treatise 
cannot  be  Euclid^  and  one  of  his  reasons  is  that 
Ptolemy  does  not  mention  it;  another,  that  the 
theory  followed  in  it  is  such  as  is  rarely,  if  ever, 
mentioned  before  the  time  of  Ptolemy.  If  Euclid 
did  write  either  of  these  treatises,  we  are  satisfied 
it  must  have  been  the  second.  Both  are  contained 
in  Gregory  (Or.  Lat)  as  already  noted  ;  in  the 
collection  of  Greek  musical  authors  by  Meibomius 
(Or.  Lat.),  Amsterdam,  1652,  4to.;  and  in  a  separ 
late  edition  (also  Or.  Lat)  by  J.  Pcna,  Paris, 
1537,  4to.  (Fabr.),  1557  (Schweigcr).  Possevinus 
has  also  a  corrected  Latin  edition  of  the  linit  in  his 
BiU.  &/.  Colon.  1657.  Forcadel  translated  one 
treatise  into  French,  Paris,  1566, 8vo.  (Schweiger.) 

The  book  on  Optic*  treats,  in  61  propositions,  on 
the  simplest  geometrical  characteristics  of  vision 
and  perspective:  the  Catoptrics  have  31  proposi- 
tions on  the  law  of  reflexion  as  exemplified  in 
plane  and  spherical  mirrors.  We  have  referred  to 
the  Or.  Lat  of  Gregory  and  the  Latin  of  Zam- 
berti ;  there  is  also  the  edition  of  J.  Pt* na  (Gr. 
lAt),  Paris,  1557,  4 to.  (Fabr.)  ;  that  of  Dasypo- 
dius (  Latin  only,  we  suppose,  with  Greek  enuncia- 
tions), Strasburg,  1557,  4to.  (Fabr.)  ;  a  reprint  of 
the  Latin  of  Pena,  Leyden,  1599,  4to.  (Fabr.)  ; 
and  some  other  reprint,  Leipsic,  1607.  (Fabr.) 
There  is  a  French  translation  by  Rol.  Freart  Mans, 
1663,  4to. ;  and  an  Italian  one  by  Egnatic  Dontii 
Florence,  1573,  4to.  (Schweiger.) 


EUCLEIDES. 

(Proclus;  Pappus;  August  eidL;  Fabric  AUL 
Graiee.  vol  iv.  p.  44,  &c ;  6regoiy«  Pratf.  edit 
dt ;  Murhard,  BiU,  Maik, ;  Zamberti,  «L  cit.; 
Savile,  Praded,  m  EwL ;  Heilbronner,  HisL 
Maikes,  Univ. ;  Schweiger,  Handb,  der  Gasritek, 
BibL ;  Peyrard,  ed.  dt^  &c.  &c. :  all  editions  to 
which  a  reference  is  not  added  having  been  ac- 
tually consulted.)  [A.  Db  M.] 

EUCLEIDES  (ZiK\ttBfit\  historical.  1.  One 
of  the  leaders  of  the  body  of  colonists  from  Zancb 
whoibunded  Himera.   (Thucyd.  vi  5.) 

2.  One  of  the  sons  of  Hippocrates,  tynnt  of 
Gela.  It  was  in  suppressing  a  revolt  of  the  Oeloana 
against  Eudeides  and  his  brother,  which  broke  out 
on  the  death  of  Hippocrates,  that  Gelon  managed 
to  get  the  sovereignty  into  hii  own  hands,  &&  491. 
(Herod.  viL  15S.T 

3.  OneoftheThirty  Tyranto  at  Athena.  (Xen. 
HdL  ii.  a  §  2.) 

4.  The  archon  eponymns  for  the  Tear  B.  a  403, 
His  archonship  is  memorable  for  the  restoration, 
with  some  modifications,  of  the  old  laws  of  Solon 
and  Draco.  These  were  inscribed  on  the  stoa  po&' 
die  in  the  so-called  Ionian  alphabet,  which  wai 
then  first  brought  into  use  at  Athens  for  publie 
documents.  (Andoc  de  MysL  p.  1 1 ;  Plut  ArisL  1.) 
Athenaeus  (i  p.  3,  a.)  mentions  an  Athenian  of 
this  name  who  was  fiunous  as  a  collector  of  books. 
Whether  he  was  the  same  person  as  the  archon,  or 
not,  does  not  appear. 

5.  The  brother  of  Cleomenes  III.  kifig  of  Sparta. 
He  commanded  a  division  of  the  forces  of  the  lat- 
ter at  the  battle  of  Selhisia,  b.  c.  223,  and  by  bio 
unskilful  tactics  in  a  great  degree  brought  aboat 
the  defeat  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  He  fell  witb 
the  whole  of  the  wing  which  he  commanded. 
(Polyb.  ii.  65,  67,  68 ;  Plut  Pkilop.  p.  358,  And, 
p.  1 046,  Oeom.  pp.  809,  81 8.)  tC  P.  M.] 

EUCLEIDES(E*cAff8i}f),  a  native  of  MaOikBA, 
or,  according  to  some  less  probable  accounts,  of 
Gela.  He  was  one  of  the  chief  of  the  disdplei  of 
Socrates,  but  before  becoming  such,  he  had  studied 
the  doctrines,  and  especially  the  dialectics,  of  the 
Eleatics.  Socrates  on  one  occasion  nproved  him 
for  his  fondness  for  subtle  and  captious  disputeo. 
rDiog.  Laert  ii.  30.)  On  the  death  of  Socralet 
(&C.  399),  Eudeides,  with  most  of  the  other  pvpib 
of  that  philosopher,  took  refuge  in  Megara,  and 
there  established  a  school  which  distinguished  it> 
self  chiefly  by  the  cultivation  of  dialectics.  The 
doctrines  of  the  Eleatics  formed  the  basis  of  his 
philosophical  system.  With  these  he  blended  the 
ethical  and  didectical  principles  of  Socrates.  The 
Eleatic  dogma,  that  there  is  one  universal,  un- 
changeable existence,  he  viewed  in  a  moral  aspect, 
calling  this  one  existence  the  Oood^  but  giving  it 
also  other  names  (as  Reason,  Intelligence,  A.eX 
perhaps  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  how  the  reel, 
though  one,  appeared  to  be  many.  He  rejected 
demonstration,  attacking  not  so  much  the  premises 
assumed  as  the  conclusions  drawn,  and  also  reason- 
ing from  analogy.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  man 
of  a  somewhat  indolent  and  procrastinating  dispo- 
sition. He  was  the  author  of  six  dialogues,  none 
of  which,  however,  have  come  down  to  u^  He 
has  frequently  been  erroneously  confounded  with 
the  mathematician  of  the  same  name.  The  school 
which  he  founded  was  called  sometimes  the  Megn- 
ric,  sometimes  the  Dialectic  or  Eristic.  (IHog. 
Uert.  ii.  106—108 ;  Cic  Acad.  iL  42  ;  Plut  dt 
frutr.  Am.  18.)  [C.  P.  M.] 
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ICCXBIDES  (EdUdBnf).  1.  A  Ontk  phj- 
aoaa,  to  ttkoax  u  ■ddraiiEJ  Dn  of  tha  I.(tLcn 
lUribmed  to  ThcuHt  (SoaroL  H  PfUag.  J^wf. 
p.  61,  d.  OtdL),  Kti  wbo  thenfan  may  ba  nip- 
pa«d  U  kan  Und  in  Iha  fifth  gaitui;  ■-  c 

2.  Th*  aatbor  of  ao  antidDle  aguiut  Tanommu 
Miiwli,  Ak,  (b*  oDoipMitioii  of  vkich  u  piettmd 
t;  <U4  ■!•  JaAri.  n.  10,  ml  zit.  f^  163.  Eo- 
diidn  Hot  han  lind  in  at  bdbn  the  wcaod 
imouj  aAn  Chnt.  tW.  A.  O.J 

EUCLEIDES.  1.  Of  Atlwn*,  ft  tcnlptor,  rnidv 
Ac  ilirii  I  af  Peolclic  maibte,  in  tbe  lunpls  of 
PuiLtM,  Ajdinidilc,  and  Dhid;hu,  and  Eileithuia 
m  Ban  in  Acbaia.  (Pwu.  ni.  S5.  |  5.)  Thu 
tBVBt  aa  Mat  bj  I^iuaaut  had  been  rftbnill  after 
ita  daatriM  riim  hj  an  MithqnakB,  in  a  c;  37|. 
'   L,a>DikS2.}    Tbe  irtiM  pobabl  J  Boa- 


.   (B.  Racbetle,  £<Hrt  illt.lt  D*e  dt 
£^1831.)  [P.S-l 

KUCLES  (EAuAiii}.  ].OrRhodai,a»nofCa]- 
liaiBi  and  Ollijialein,  tbe  danghtei  of  Di^oiai, 
bdnBgad  to  tbe  bmlj  of  the  Enutdae  or  DJagnridaa. 
He  yianl  a  Tictef  in  boxing  at  Olj'mpia,  thungh 
il  ■  mini  lain  in  what  jear ;  and  tben  wai  a  •(>- 
ta*  of  him  at  OljmpU,  the  wnk  of  Naucjde*. 
(PSH.  Ti.  6.  {  1,  7.  f  1.)  The  Scboliaal  on  Pin- 
dv(Ot.nL  IG)      "'■-■•■  ■    ' 


Ti>aM.) 

S.  A  BOB  sf  Hippen  of  Sname,  wu  one  of  the 
ihna  aaw  eoBDnanden  vbo  wen  appointed  in 
K(X  41i>  SBbaaqnentlf  be  waa  one  ^  the  com- 
^adan  tt  tbe  flaet  which  the  Sriacuoui  tent  to 
M"-— "  la  aaial  TiMapbame*  againit  the  Aite- 
■MM.  (Tbae.Ti.10};  Xen. /fe^  L2.i8.)  A 
Add  pmaofthia  name  iiEudea,  who  waaanhoQ 
«  Atbeaa  in  a.  c.  427.  (Thnc  iT.  104.)     [h.  S.] 

SUCLOU3  (ECcAasi),  an  ancKit  CjFfian 
ajcr,  wbe,  acnading  to  Pamanim  (i.  12. 
4. 1  3^  24.  8  3).  lired  before  tbe  time  ofHo- 
art,  wIm,  aa  be  predicted,  wai  Co  ipring  from 
C}pna.  Pauauiaa  quolea  lome  linea  profeHing 
to  b*  Ik  batd'a  pn^hecj  of  tbii  eient.  The 
faim  oUad  tbe  Cfprian  Form  baa  been  emne- 
eiHlT  aqpoaed  to  bare  been  of  hii  compoiition. 
(Pabrie.  BM.  G™«.  loL  i,  p.  S5.)     [C  P.  M.] 

EITCRATES  (Edap^'V).  tlw  demagogue,  so- 
(ordiag  u  tba  Scboliaat,  alloded  U>  by  ArutophaSH 
{Bam^  ISO},  when  be  ^aka  of  a  Bai-wUer 
wha  nled  aeit  bo(  one  before  Cleon.  [Camp. 
BfuL  264.)  He  might  poaaibly  be  the  Bine  ai 
■)■  eober  af  Diodotoa  (Thue.  Ul  41),  who  ipake 
^iMt  Ckaaintb«U;tilenaaan  debile. 


n^  in  Tba 
Wrthaaone 


_.,  ,  The  Encrale*  men- 

tb*  t)»rirBfa(103)  of  Ariitophane*  a)  a 
ia  a  diBeient  penon,  and  pro- 
tba  hmlicr  of  Niciaa  ipolien  of 

[A.H.C,] 

EirCRATES  (EtafHtrv).  I.  An  Atbanian,  a 
bndM  tt  lb*  noted  gSDenl  Niciaa.  The  few 
ucicaa  va  bare  of  him  ant  to  be  found  in  the 
^iittii  of  Andnridea  and  Ljiiaa,  and  thcH  do 
aal  lallj  with  eacb  otbor.  According  to  Lyiiat, 
be  WM  aada  gaaanl  b;  the  Athenian^  i^arenl]; 
^B  tbe  hrt  naral  defgat  of  Nieiai  in  the  haiboor 
H  SjiKUa  (aoleaa  indeed  bj  the  loK  lu  fi^ 
Lfiw  aicaitt  tba  battle  of  Aegoi  Potami),  and 
■b*id  bia  aMcbmeut  M  the  piinciflea  of  Uberl; 
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I  bj  refilling  to  become  one  rf  the  Thirtj  Tjnnt*, 
and  wai  pot  to  death  b;  them.  Aoootding  to 
Andocidea,  Euerate*  wai  one  of  the  Tictuni  of  ibe 
popnlar  fe nnent  about  tbe  mutilation  of  (he  Hennea 
boita.  haling  been  pn(  to  death  on  the  information 
of  Biocleidea.  We  haye  a  ipeecb  of  Ljaiaa,  com- 
poeed  in  defence  of  the  ion  of  Euaatee  on  the 
occaiioa  of  a  trial  aa  to  whether  hia  hendilarj 
prnpert;  aboold  be  confiicatad  or  not.  (Lja  dt 
Bomi  Nkiatfiat.  i:.2;  Aaioe.  da  MpL  c  II.) 

a  A  writer  mentioned  by  Heijchio.  (t  v. 
tXarfm)  a*  tbe  author  of  a  work  entilled  'Pofiacd. 
Atbenaeni  (lii.  p.111,  c)  abo  mentiooi  a  writer 
of  thij  name.  [C.  P.  H.] 

EUCHA'TIDES  (EixpuTatii).  king  of  Bactria, 
wai  contemponiy  with  Mithndatei  1.  (Anice* 
VI.),  king  of  Parthia,  end  appean  to  have  been 
one  of  the  mott  ponerfu]  of  Uie  Bactrian  kinga, 
and  to  have  greauj  exteoded  hit  dominiona  ;  but 
all  the  eienta  of  hii  reign  an  inTolrcd  in  tba 
gmteet  obacnrity  and  ctmfuuon.  It  aeema  pn>- 
babla  that  ha  eattUidied  hia  power  In  Bactria 
proper,  while  Demetriua,  tbe  aon  of  Entbydemua, 
•till  reigned  in  the  Indian  provincea  eontb  of  the 
Peiopamiani  [DmBTBJua] ;  and,  in  the  cmne  of 
the  wan  that  he  carried  on  againK  that  prince,  ba 
waa  at  one  time  beaieged  by  htm  with  rery  aapeiioi 
foRca  for  a  ipace  of  near  fire  montha,  and  with 
di&mlty  eaaped.  (Jiiatin,  ili.  6.)  At  a  inbie- 
qoent  period,  and  prahablj  after  the  death  of 
Donetriiu,  he  made  great  oonqneiu  in  northern 
India,  ao  that  he  waa  aid  to  haie  been  lord  of  a 
thouian(lcitiei.(Stiab.iT.pL68G.)  Yet  in  the  later 
yean  of  hi)  reign  he  appeaii  to  haia  aoSbied  heaiy 
louei  in  hii  wen  againit  Mithridate*.  king  it 
Pojtbia,  who  wreiled  from  him  leveial  of  hii  [?o- 
Tincei  (Smb.  iL  pp.£lG,£]7),  though  it  leema 
impouible  to  admit  tbe  atatement  of  Jui^ 
(ili.  6),  that  the  Parthian  king  conqnered 
all  the  dominioni  of  Euciatidea,  eren  u  &r  aa 
Indi^  It  appean  certain  at  leait,  from  the  lanM 
antbor,  that  Eucralidei  ntaincd  posieuion  id 
hu  Indian  dominiani  up  to  the  time  of  hii  death, 
and  tliat  it  woi  on  hii  return  ^m  ihcnca  to 
Bsctria  that  he  wu  auaiunited  by  hii  »n,  whom 
he  bod  awciated  with  bimieif  in  the  lOTcreignty, 
(Juitin,  ili.  G.)  The  ttatementiofancieolaolhora 
EOnceniing  the  power  and  gieatneu  of  Kocra^dn 
are  confirmed  by  the  number  of  hii  coini  that  have 
been  found  on  both  lidea  of  the  Panpamiaui :  on 
thew  he  heart  the  tilfe  of  « the  Great. "  {Wilion> 
Ariama,  p.  S3£— 237.)  The  data  raffinted  tot 
the  ccmmencement  of  hii  leigu  by  &yer,  and 
adopted  bj  Wilion,  ii  IBl  B.  c;  but  anthoritiea 
differ  widely  aa  to  iti  tenninalion,  which  ii  placed 
by  I^Hen  in  IGO  H.  c,  while  it  ii  extended  by 
Bayer  and  Wijion  to  147  h.  c  (See  Wilun-B 
Jriana,  p.  234 — 238,  when  all  the  poinu  nlaling 
to  EuciBtidea  an  diicuaaed  and  the  anthoritiea 
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Bftjrer  {IlisL  Regn,  GrtKC.  Bactrhni^  p.  95,  &c) 
ha*  inferred  the  existence  of  a  second  Eucratidea, 
the  son  of  the  preceding,  to  whom  he  ascribes  the 
mnrder  of  his  fieUher,  and  this  view  has  been 
adopted  by  M.  Raoul  Rochette  (Journal  ties  Satf. 
1835);  but  it  does  not  seem  to  be  established  on 
any  sufficient  groands.  Wilson  and  Mionnet  con- 
ceive Heliocles  to  have  been  the  successor  of  Eucra- 
tides.  (Wilson^s  Ariana^  p.  237;  Mionnet,  Svppl, 
t.  8,  p.  470.)     [Hklioclbs.]  [E.  H.  B.] 

EUCTE'MON  (Edrn)/<«v),  the  astronomer. 
[Mbton.] 

EUCTE'MON  (E^m^Mcvr),  a  Greek  rhetorician 
who  lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  Roman  empire. 
He  is  mentioned  only  by  Seneca,  who  has  pre- 
served a  few- fragments  of  his  works.  (Conirov,  iii. 
19,  20,  iv.  25,  v.  30,  34.)  [L.  S.] 

EUDAEMON  (Ei;8af,u«0-  1.  The  name  of  two 
victors  in  the  Olympian  games.  One  of  them  was 
an  Eg^-ptian,  and  won  the  prize  in  boxing,  but  the 
year  is  not  known.  (Philostr.  Htr.  ii.  6.)  The 
other  was  a  native  of  Alexandria,  and  gained  a 
victory  in  the  foot-race  in  OL  237,  or  a.  d.  169. 
(African,  ap,  Euaeb,  Chron.  p.  44,  2d.  edit.  Scalig.) 

2.  A  Greek  grammarian,  and  contemporary  of 
Libanius.  He  was  a  native  of  Pelusium  in  Egypt, 
and  wrote  a  work  on  orthography,  which  is  lost, 
but  is  often  referred  to  by  Suidas,  in  the  Etymo- 
looicum,  and  by  Stephanus  of  Byzantium.  («.  cr. 
AIajo,  AAnt^Xioy,  Aoic£/xciov,  KfinrrrflJAioy,  and 
*0/>c<rr(a;  Eudocp.  168.)  [L.S.] 

EUDA'MIDAS  (E^SofiiiSar).  1.  A  Spartan  of 
some  note,  who,  when  the  Chalcidians  sent  to 
implore  aid  against  Olynthus  in  B.  c.  383,  was 
sent  at  the  head  of  2000  men.  Before  his  de- 
parture he  prevailed  on  the  ephors  to  commit  the 
next  division  which  should  be  ^eut  to  the  command 
of  his  brother  Phoebidas.  The  latter,  on  his 
march,  seized  the  Cadmea  of  Thebes ;  and  in  con- 
sequence of  the  delay  of  the  main  body  of  the 
troops  thus  occasioned,  Eudamidas  could  effect  but 
little,  lie,  however,  garrisoned  several  of  the 
Chalcidian  towns ;  and,  making  Potidaea  his  head- 
quarters, carried  on  the  war  without  any  decisive 
result.  According  to  Diodorus,  he  was  worsted  in 
several  engagements;  and  it  would  appear  from 
Demosthenes  {de  Fal$a  LegaL  pu  425),  who  speaks 
of  thrte  commanders  having  in  this  war  fallen  on 
the  side  of  the  Chalcidians  and  Lacedaemonians, 
that  in  one  of  these  encounters  Eudamidas  was 
kiUed.  (Xen.  HtU,  v.  2.  §  24  ;  Diod.  xv.  20,  21.) 

2.  Two  kings  of  Sparta  bore  this  name.  Eu- 
damidas I.  was  the  younger  son  of  Archidamos  III. 
and  ioooeeded  his  brother  Agis  III.  in  b.  c.  330. 
The  exact  length  of  his  reign  is  uncertain,  but  it 
was  probably  about  30  years.  Plutarch  (AftofMk, 
p.  220,  221)  records  some  sayings  of  Eudamidas, 
which  bespeak  his  peaceful  character  and  policy, 
which  is  also  attested  by  Pausanias  (iii.  10.  $  5). 

Eudamidas  II.  was  the  son  of  Archidamus  IV. 

Iwhom  he  succeeded)  and  grandson  of  Eudamidas  I. 
Plut.  Agi»^  3.)     He  was  the  father  of  Agis  IV. 
aiHl  Archidamus  V.  [C.  P.  M.] 

EUDA'MUS  (EifSoAtof),  is  mentioned  by  Aris- 
tophanes (/Vii/.  884)  as  a  contemporary,  and  lived 
therefore  in  the  fifth  century  b.  c  The  Scholiast 
informs  us  that  he  was  by  trade  either  a  druggist 
or  a  goldsmith,  and  that  he  sold  rings  as  antidotes 
against  poisons.  [W.  A.  G.] 

EUDE'MUS(Ei»i}MoO*  1 .  One  of  Alexander's 
generals,  who  waa  appointed  by  him  to  the  com- 
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mand  of  the  troops  left  in  India.  (Arrian,  AmA^ 
▼i.  27.  $  5.)  After  Alexander's  death  he  made  him* 
self  master  of  the  territories  of  the  Indian  king 
Poms,  and  treacherously  put  that  monarch  to 
death.  He  by  this  means  became  very  powerfid| 
and  in  317  b.c.  brought  to  the  support  of  Eumenet 
in  the  war  against  Antigonus  a  force  of  5500  men 
and  125  elephants.  (Diod.  xix.  14.)  With  theae 
he  rendered  him  active  service  in  the  first  battle  in 
Gabiene,  but  seems  nevertheless  to  have  been  je»- 
lous  of  him,  and  joined  in  the  conspiracy  of  Aiiti- 
genes  and  Teutamos  against  him,  though  be  waa 
afterwards  induced  to  divulge  their  plans.  Altec 
the  surrender  of  Eumenes,  Eudemus  was  pat  to 
death  by  order  of  Antigonus,  to  whom  he  had 
always  shewn  a  marked  hostility.  (Diod.  xix:  15* 
27,44;  PIuL^vm.  c  16.) 

2.  Son  of  Cratevas  and  brother  of  Pithon,  waa 
appointed  by  his  brother  satrap  of  Parthia  in  tho 
st(»sd  of  Philip,  whom  he  displaced.  (IKod.  xix. 
14.)  [E.  H.  a] 

EUDE'MUS  (Eif^DMos).  1.  An  historicd 
writer,  a  native  of  either  Naxos  or  Paroa,  who 
lived  before  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
(Dionys.  Jud,  de  Tkue.  c.  5 ;  Clem.  Alex.  Srmm 
vi.  2,  26,  p.  267  ;  Vossius,  de  Hid,  Gr.  p.  440, 
ed.  Westermann.) 

2.  A  writer,  apparently  on  natural  history,  who 
is  frequently  quoted  by  Aelian,  in  his  JluUnry  «f 
AninuiU  (iii.  21,  iv.  8,  43,  45,  56,  v.  7). 

3.  A  writer  on  the  history  of  astronomy  and 
geometry,  mentioned  by  Clemens  Alexandrinaa 
{Stronu  i.  p.  130),  Diogenes  Laertios  (i.  23),  and 
Proclus  (tM  Euclid,  i.  4). 

4.  A  rhetorician,  who  lived  probably  in  the 
fourth  century  after  Christ  He  was  the  anthor 
of  a  lexicon,  irfpl  At^ntp  'Pirropurvr,  mannscripta 
of  which  are  still  extant  at  Paris,  Vienna,  toad 
other  places.  His  work  appears  to  have  been  dili- 
gently used  by  Suidas,  and  is  menUoned  with 
pmise  by  Eudocia.  (Suidas,  #.«.  UfSriiiosi  Eudociat 
p.  165;  Fabric.  Bibl,  Oraec  vd.  vL  pp.  245, 
632.)  [a  P.  M.] 

EUDFMUS  (E^nMoO-  1-  Of  Cyma,  to 
whom  Aristotle  dedicated  the  dialogue  Ewi^Mot  j| 
vfpl  ^^vxyist  which  is  lost,  and  known  to  na  only 
by  some  fragments  preserved  in  Plutaith  (Cbi»- 
toiat.  ad  Apollon,  p.  115,  b.),  and  a  few  other 
writers.  (Fabric  BiU,  Graee,  vol.  iii  pp.  39S, 
599  ;  Ionsiu^  De  Sayit  Hittoriae  PkiloeopL  I 
15.  3  ;  Wyttenbach,  ad  PltU,  i.  e.  p.  765 ;  and  tho 
commentators  on  Cic.  de  Dirin,  L  25.) 

2.  Of  Rhodes,  a  contemporary  and  disciple  of 
Aristotle.  We  have  no  particulars  of  his  life ;  but 
that  he  was  one  of  the  most  important  oi  Ariitotle^ 
numerous  disciples  may  be  inierred  from  the  anec- 
dote of  Gellius  (xiii.  5,  where  Ewdemo  most  bo 
read  instead  of  Menedemo)^  according  to  whidi 
Eudemus  and  Theophrastns  were  the  only  diseiplea 
whom  the  Peripatetic  school  esteemed  worthy  to 
fill  the  pkce  of  Aristotle  after  his  death.  SimpK- 
cius  makes  mention  of  a  biography  of  EndemaOy 
supposed  to  be  the  wtnrk  of  one  Daimas  or  Dania»> 
cius.  (Simplic.  ad  ArieM,  Piy$.  vi.  216.)  Endemoa 
was  one  of  those  immediate  disciples  of  Aristotle 
who  closely  followed  their  master,  and  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  whose  works  was  to  eorrect*  ampfiiyy 
and  complete  his  writings  and  philoaophy.  It  waa 
owing  to  this  circumstance,  as  we  learn  from  tho 
ancient  critics,  that  Aristotlels  writings  were  so 
often  confounded  with  those  of  other  anthonb 
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and  hkcontempofBrief 
TVophnntM  and  Phanias, 
the  noM  tttlea  and  <m  the  larae 
«f  Axiatotla.    The  woriu  of  En- 
•— I.  Om  1i§  Oatagoriet. 
3.  'AMiAvruotf.    4.  ^vtrutd^ 
Simplidiu    in   hia    commen- 
•one   fingmaita,  in  which 
hit  matter.     In  thit 
other*  he  teemt  to  have  alto 
ea  tke  aatue  of  the  homan  body.  ( AppuL 
pw  46a.)   Bat  aH  theee  worfct  are  lott,  and 
ittker  of  ttin  mora  importance,  in  which 
ti  the  kiatflty  of  geometry  and  attro- 
(4  vipt  T«r  'AtfTpeXoTouj^UPHr  'loropto, 
^jMkt.   L  23;    or  *A0rpeAo7un|  'loropfo, 
Fakhe.  BSkL  Grme.  toL  iiL  p.  4S2.) 

EaitBBi*  heveteiv  >*  ^  ™o*^  importance  to  at 

m  wm  ediiar  of  and  conmentator  upon  the  Aritto- 

wiitiimiu     How  cloedy  he  followed  Arit- 

■  kit  wofk  on  Phytaca,  it  thewn  by  the 

of  later  eommentatort  referring  to 

of  Terhal  critidtm.    f  Stahr, 

iL  p.  82.)     Indeed  Eademut  followed 

■yttem  to  dotely,  that  modem 

aa  Brtndit  for  inttanee,  do  not  hesitate  to 

•ome  writingt    whidi    are 

to  Aristotle.     (Uiandit,  m 

Mmmmm,  i  4.   ppu  283,  284.)     ArittoUe 

I  63id  year,    withioat   ImTing    pob> 

half  of  his  writings  ;  and  the  botinets 

rf  iBSBBBc  and  pqblithing  hit  litertry  relics  de- 

kis  nearest  friends   and  ditciplet. 

hat  praeerred  a  pattsge  of  the  work  of 

of  Rhodes  on  AnttoUe  and  hit  writings, 

vUdi  certains  a  fragment  of  a  letter  of  Eudemot, 

ke  wrote  to  Theophrsttnt,  atking  for  an 

eopy  of  a  roanotcript  of  the  fifth  book  of 

tht  Ariste«elian    Phytict.     (Simplic    ad  ArigL 

fifiL  feL  216,  a.,  Un^  7.)     In  the  tame  manner 

the  AristoCeliBn  Metaphydct  in  their  present  form 

■iB  to  have  been  compoted  by  Eudemus  or  hit 

■rwtsort  r  for  we  learn  from  Aidepiat  of  Tralles 

(AacLanus],  who  has  preterred  many  raloable 

the  works  ^  the  more  ancient  com- 

tkat  Aristotle  CMomitted  hit  manntcript 

tf  dte  If  etaphytks  to  Eudemot,  by  which  the 

pMrrrtHi  of  the  work  wat  delayed  ;  that  on  the 

of  Aristotle  tome  partt  ^  the  manuscript 

■lissiiw,  and  that  thete  had  to  be  completed 

the  o£er  writingt  of  Arittotle  by  the  sur- 

viron  of  Aristotle  («(  /irroTo^OTcpoi).     ( Ascle- 

mAndoLMdapk,  (»6r.^.  p.519,  in 

^thoL  p.  589.)    That  we  are  indebted  to 

and  his  foUowert  for  the  preservation  of 

work  may  also  be  inferred  from 

tbat    Joannes   Philoponos  states    that 

(or  Pasides)  of  Rhodus,  brother  of  Eu- 

likewite  a  disciple  of  Aristotle,  was, 

seeordmg  to  the  opinion  of  some  ancient  critics,  the 

aatSor  of  the  teeooid  book  of  the  Metaphytict  (the 

took  d).     (Fabric  BAl.Graee,   toL  iii.   p.  256  ; 

SyriaB.  mi  AriatoL  Meiapk.  D.   pu  17  ;  Alexand. 

Aphrodia.  ppu  55,  82,  a</  SopiuL  Elench.  ii  p.  69, 

•d.  Venec  1529.) 

For  tke  Ethics  of  Aristotle  we  are  also  probably 

or  less  to  Eudemus.     We  have, 

tke  Muoto  of  Ethics,  three  works  ascribed  to 

ti   very   unequal   ralue    and    quality. 

[AaifTom.n,    pp.  330,  331.]      One  of  these 

of  Eademut  (,*H6utdE(^/««ia), 
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and  was  in  all  probability  a  recension  of  AristotIe*s 
lectures  edited  by  Eudemus.  What  share,  how- 
ever, Eudemus  had  in  the  composition  of  the  chief 
work  (the  ^HBucA  Uucofidxfta)  remains  uncertain 
after  the  hUett  invettigation  of  the  tobject  (Pansch* 
de  MoraliUu  magmt  sybdUkio  Arulotelit  /tftro, 
1841.)  [A.  &] 

EUDE'MUS  (ZiSfi/ws),  the  name  of  tereial 
Greek  phyticiant,  whom  it  is  difficult  to  distinguith 
with  certainty.     [Eudamub.] 

1.  A  dniggitt,  who  apparently  lived  in  the 
fourth  or  third  century  b.  c  He  it  taid  by  Theo- 
phrattut  (HiaL  Plant  ix.  17.  2),  to  have  been  emi- 
nent in  hit  trsde,  and  to  have  professed  to  be  able 
to  take  hellebore  without  being  pui^ged. 

2.  A  celebmted  anatomist,  who  lived  probably 
about  the  third  centuir  &  c,  at  Galen  callt  him  a 
contemporary  of  Herophilus  and  Erssittratut.  (Cbss- 
me$a,  in  H^ppoer.  **ApkorJ**  vL  1,  voL  zviiLpt  1  .p.  7.) 
He  appeart  to  have  ^ven  particular  attention  to 
the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  nervous  system. 
(Galen,  ds  Loeu.  Affect,  iiL  14,  voL  viii  pu  212.) 
He  contideied  the  metacarpus  and  metatartut  each 
to  contitt  of  five  bonet  ^Galen,  de  Utu  Part,  iiL  8, 
vol  iiL  p.  203),  on  which  point  Galen  differed  from 
him,  but  modem  anatomittt  agree  with  him.  He, 
however,  fidl  into  the  error  of  tupposing  the  acro- 
mion to  be  a  distinct  and  separate  bone.  (Rufus 
Ephes.  da  AppdL  Pari,  Corp,  Hum,  pu  29.) 

3.  A  physician  at  Rome,  who  wat  the  paramour 
of  Livia  (or  LiviUa),  the  wife  of  Drutut  Caetar, 
the  ton  of  the  emperor  Tiberius,  and  who  joined 
her  and  Sejanus  in  their  plot  for  poisoning  her 
husband,  a.  d.  23.  (Plin. //:  AT.  xxix.  8;  Tac 
Ann,  iv.  3.)  He  was  afterwards  put  to  the  tor- 
ture. (Tac.  iUd.  ell.)  He  is  supposed  to  be  the 
same  person  who  is  said  by  CaeUus  Aurelianus 
{de  Morb.  Acut.  iL  38,  p.  171)  to  have  been  one 
of  the  followers  of  Themison,  and  whose  medical 
observations  on  hydrophobia  and  some  other  dis- 
eases are  quoted  by  him.  He  appears  to  be  the 
same  physician  who  is  mentioned  by  Galen  {de 
Meik.  Med.  L  7.  voL  x.  p.  53)  among  several  others 
as  belonging  to  the  sect  of  the  MethodicL 

4.  A  contemporary  and  personal  acquaintance 
of  Galen,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century 
after  Christ  (Galen,  de  Mdk,  Med.  vL  6.  vol  x. 
p.  454.) 

5.  The  name  is  also  found  in  Galen,  de  Compoe, 
Medic  etc  Looos,  ix.  5,  voL  xiiL  p.  291,  de  Antid. 
ii.  14,  voL  xiv.  p.  185 ;  Athen.  ix.  pp.  369,  371 ; 
CrBmer*s  Aneed.  Graeea  Paris,  vol.  iiL,  and  in 
other  places.  [W.  A.  G.] 

EU'DICUS  (E^ucos),  a  Thessalian  of  Larissa, 
probably  one  of  the  £Eunily  of  the  Aleuadae.  Like 
most  of  his  house,  he  was  a  devoted  adherent  of 
Philip  of  Macedon,  and  in  &  a  344  aided  him  in 
effecting  the  division  of  Thessaly  into  four  tetrar- 
chies,  at  the  head  of  one  of  which  he  was  himself 
placed.  Demosthenes  stigmatizes  him  as  a  traitor 
to  his  country.  The  division  above  named  had 
the  effect  of  reducing  Thessaly  entirely  under  the 
controul  of  Philip.  (Dem.  de  Coron.  p.  241 ;  Har- 
pocrat  s.  r.  USiucot  \  Bottmann,  Mythologus^  vol. 
u.  p.  288,  &c.  ;  Bockh,  Explie,  ad  Pind.  Pyth,  x. 
p.  333.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

EUDrCIUS,  maffister  scriniorum,  one  of  the 
first  commission  of  Nme,  appointed  by  Theodosimt 
in  A.  D.  429  to  compile  a  code  upon  a  plan  which 
was  afterwards  abandoned  for  another.  [  Diodo* 
RU8,voLL  p.  1018.]  IJ.T.  G] 
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EUDCyCI  A  (EdSoirfa),  the  name  of  lereml  By- 
nntine  princeMes. 

I.  Augusta,  wife  of  the  emperor  Theodoaim 

II.  She  was  the  daughter  of  the  sophist  Leon- 
tins,  or  Leon,  or,  as  he  is  called  in  the  Paschal 
Chronicle,  HeiBcleitas  of  Athens,  where  she  was 
bom.  The  year  of  her  birth  is  doubtful.  Nice- 
phorus  Callisti,  who  has  giyen  the  fullest  account 
of  her,  states  (zir.  50)  that  she  died  in  the 
fourth  year  of  the  emperor  Leo,  which  corresponds 
to  A.  D.  460-61,  aged  sixty-seven ;  and  that 
she  was  in  her  twentieth  year  when  she  mai^ 
ried  Theodosius.  According  to  this  statement, 
she  must  have  been  bom  a.  d.  393-4,  and  married 
A.  D.  413-14.  But  the  age  of  Theodosius  (bom 
A.  D.  401 )  leads  us  to  prefer,  for  the  marriage,  the 
date  given  by  the  Paschal  or  Alexandrian  Chroni- 
cle and  by  Marcellinus  {Chrom.)^  viz.  the  consulship 
of  Eustathius  and  Agricola,  a.  d.  421.  We  must 
then  give  up  the  calculation  of  Nicephorus  as  to 
the  time  of  ner  death,  or  as  to  her  age  at  that  time 
or  at  her  marriage.  Possibly  she  came  to  Con- 
stantinople in  her  twentieth  year,  in  413-14,  but 
was  not  married  till  421.  She  was  called  originally 
Athenais,  and  having  excellent  natural  abilities, 
was  educated  by  her  father  and  by  the  gramma- 
rians Hyperechius  and  Orion  in  every  bnmch  of 
science  and  leaming  then  cultivated.  She  was 
fimiiliar  with  Greek  and  Latin  literature,  rhetoric, 
astronomy,  geometry,  and 'the  science  of  arithmetic. 
She  was  also  eminent  for  her  beauty  ;  and  in  con- 
sideration of  these  advantages,  natural  and  acquired, 
her  fiither  at  his  death  left  her  no  share  in  his 
property,  all  of  which  he  bequeathed  to  her  two 
brothers  Valerius  and  Aetius,  called  Oenesius  by 
Zonaras,  or  Gesius  in  the  Paschal  Chronicle,  say- 
ing that  her  good  fortune  and  the  fraits  of  her 
education  would  be  a  sufficient  inheritance. 

From  dissatisfaction  either  at  this  arrangement, 
or  at  some  wrong  she  had  suffered,  Athenais  went 
to  Constantinople  to  appeal  against  her  brothers  ; 
and  Pulcherio,  sister  of  Theodosius,  who  managed 
alike  him  and  his  empire,  fixed  on  her  as  a  suitable 
wife  fur  him.  Athenais  was  a  heathen ;  but  her 
heathenism  yielded  to  the  arguments  or  persuasions 
of  Pukberia  and  of  Atticus,  patriarch  of^  Constanti- 
nople, by  whom  she  was  baptized,  receiving  at  her 
baptism  the  name  of  Eudocin,  and  being  adopted 
in  that  ordinance  by  Pulcheria  as  a  daughter — an 
•zpreMion  apparently  indicatini^  that  she  had  that 
princess  for  a  sponsor.  The  date  of  her  marriage 
(A.  D.  421),  given  by  Bfaroellinus  and  the  Pasclud 
Chronicle,  is  probably  correct,  though  Theophanes 
places  it  one  if  not  two  years  eariier. 

Most  historians  mention  only  one  child  of  this 
union,  Rudoxia,  who,  according  to  Marcellinus,  was 
bora  in  the  thirteenth  consulship  of  Honorius, 
and  the  tenth  of  Theodosius,  t.  e.  a.  d.  422, 
and  betrothed,  in  the  consulship  of  Victor  and 
Castinus,  a.  d.  424,  to  her  cousin  Valentinian, 
afterwards  emperor  of  the  West  as  Valentinian 

III.  Tillemont  thinks  there  are  notices  which 
seem  to  shew  that  there  was  a  son,  Arcadius,  but 
he  must  have  died  young.  Marcellinus  mentions 
another  daughter  of  the  emperor  Theodosius,  and 
therefore  (if  legitimate)  of  Eudocia  also,  Flacilla ; 
but  Tillemont  suspects  that  Marcellinus  speaks  of  a 
sister  of  Theodonus  so  named.  Flacilla  died  in  the 
consulship  of  Antiochus  and  Bassus,  a.  d.  431. 
The  marriage  of  Valentinian  with  Eudoxia  was 
celebrated,  not,  as  at  first  appointed,  at  Thcssalonica, 
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but  at  Constantinople  (comp.  Socrates,  Hid.  EoeUtm 
viL  44 ;  Niceph.  Call  HisL  xiv.  23;  Maroellin.  Omm, 

AetioiretSigimmldoCou\mMi9  jtarAZe  or  4t7i 
most  likely  the  hitter.  In  438,  Eudocia  set  out 
for  Jerusalem,  in  discharge  of  a  vow  which  she 
had  made  to  visit  **  the  holy  places**  on  oocasiofi  of 
her  danghter*B  marriage;  and  returned  the  year 
following  to  Constantinople,  bringing  with  her  the 
reputed  relics  of  Stephen  the  proto-martyr.  It  was 
probably  in  this  joumey  that  she  visited  Antioeh, 
addressed  the  people  of  that  city,  and  was  honoond 
by  them  with  a  statue  of  brass,  as  related  by  Em- 
grius.  At  her  persuasion  Theodosius  enlarged  th« 
boundaries  and  the  walls  of  Antioch,  and  confencd 
other  marks  of  favour  on  that  dty.  She  had  re- 
ceived the  title  of  Augusta  A.  d.  423. 

Hitherto  it  is  prol»ble  that  Eudocia  had  iiiter> 
fered  but  little  with  the  influence  exercised  by 
Pulcheria  in  public  affidrs.  Nicephorus  says,  sm 
lived  twenty-nine  years  in  the  palace,  **sabDiitiiiig 
to  (i^^)  Pulcheria  as  mother  and  Augusta.**  As 
Nicephoras  places  Eudocia*s  marriage  in  413-14% 
he  makes  442-43  the  period  of  the  termination 
of  Pulcheria*s  administration.  He  states,  that 
Eudocia*s  administration  lasted  for  seven  yeaiii 
which  brings  us  to  449-50  as  the  date  of  her  last 
joumey  to  Jerusalem,  a  date  which,  from  othsr 
dramistances,  appears  to  be  correct. 

During  the  seven  years  of  her  administntion,  m 
A.  D.  444,  according  to  the  Paschal  Chronicle,  bot 
later  according  to  Theophanes,  occurred  the  incident 
which  was  the  first  step  to  her  downfidL  An  applt 
of  remariuible  size  and  beauty  had  been  brought  to 
Constantinople,  which  the  emperor  purchased  and 
presented  to  his  wife.  She  sent  it  to  Paulinos, 
the  magister  oflidonm,  who  was  then  confined  by 
a  fit  of  the  gout ;  and  Paulinus,  deeming  it  a  snitp 
able  offering,  sent  it  to  the  emperor.  Theododoa 
recognized  it  as  the  one  which  he  had  given  to 
Eudocia;  and,  without  mentioning  the  reason  to 
her,  enquired  what  she  had  done  with  it.  She, 
apprehensive  of  his  displeasure  at  having  parted 
with  his  gift,  replied  that  she  had  eaten  it,  and 
confirmed  her  assertion  by  an  oath.  This  falsehood 
increased  the  emperor*s  suspicions  that  Eudocia 
regarded  Paulinus  with  undue  affection ;  and  he 
banished  him  to  Cappadocia,  where  he  was  either 
then  or  afterwards  put  to  death.  MaiceUinna 
places  his  death  in  the  fifth  consulship  of  Valentinian 
A.  D.  440 ;  but  we  prefer  the  statement  of  Nice- 
phorus, that  his  banishment  was  after  442-S,  and 
are  disposed  to  place  his  death  in  a.  d.  449-50. 
Eudocia,  however,  soothed  for  a  time  the  jealonsj 
of  her  husband,  but  it  was  not  eradicated,  as  sob- 
sequent  events  shewed.  Gibbon  rejects  the  whob 
story  of  the  apple  ^  as  fit  only  for  the  Andnan 
Nights  ;**  but  his  scepticism  appean  unreasonable. 

The  quarrels  of  the  ecclesiastics  were  the  imme- 
diate occasion  of  her  downfall.  Chrysaphius,  the 
eunuch  and  head  chamberlain,  a  supporter  of  the 
monk  Eutychcs,  wished  to  procure  the  deposition 
of  Flavian,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  who  had 
just  been  elected,  a.  d.  447.  Chrysaphins,  finding 
that  Flavian  was  supported  by  Pulcheria,  who, 
though  no  longer  directing  the  government,  retained 
considerable  influence,  applii*d  to  Eudocia,  whom 
he  reminded  of  the  grievances  she  had  sostained 
*^  on  Pulchcria*s  account**  Eudocia,  afker  a  loi^ 
continued  effort,  at  last  succeeded  in  alienatii^  her 
husband  from  his  sister.  Pulcheria  was  forbidden 
the  court,  and  retired  from  Constantinople ;  and  m 
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of  Badoda 


of  Epbenit(A.D.44d), 

of  robben**  (^  Avarpunf), 

md  10  nnigUy  trMtod  by 

that  he  died  of  their  rio- 

Bat  TheododiM  waa  10011 

of  the  murdered  patriarch. 

CkijHiphiaa,  and  ttripped  him  of  all 

i  Ukd.  thawed  hia  anger  with  Eudoeia 

m  qaairel  about  the  apple ;  to  that 

obtained  pennianon  to  retire  to 

recalled,  and  resumed 

i  of  affidr^  which  she 

the  shofft  remainder  of  the  reign  of 

that  of  her  hoafaand  Marrian,  who 

might  pomibly  haTe  been  reconciled  to 

>  bat  fior  an  erent  recorded  bj  Mar* 

the  breach  irreparable. 

rke  held  the  office  of  comes  domesti- 

aent  fior  the  purpose  by  Theodosins, 

is  not  stated,  bat  probably  through 

two  eedesaastics,  SeTerua,  a  priest, 

or  John,  a  deacon,  who  were  in  the 

at  Jeniaalem.    She,  enraged, 

to  death,  and  waa  in  retnra  atripped 

and  letimie  of  empress,  which  she  had 

allowed   to  retain*      Maroellinos 

events  in  the  e^teenth  consulship 

▲.  D.  444  ;  bnt  this  date  is  alto- 

It  with  the  £Kta  mentioned  by 

placed  them  in  a.  m. 

(a.  Dw  450),  which  ia  probably 

;  if  ae^  it  moat  have  been  before  the  death 
rhich  took  place  in  that  year, 
the  reat  of  her  life  in  the  Holy 
derotii^  herself  to  worka  of  piety  and 
She  repaired  the  walla  of  Jenualem, 
mi  much  with  ecdesiaatica,  built  monaate- 
md  hospitals,  and  a  church  in  honour  of  the 
tyr  Stephen  on  the  apot  where  he  waa 
bem  atoned ;  enriched  existing  churchea 
iImMi   offerings,  and  bestowed  great  suma 
ity  on  the  priests  and  the  poor.     But  she 
r  ssHW  years,  obnozions  to  the  imputation 
ay.     The  opinion  of  Eutyches  on  the  union 
two  natures  in  Christ,  which  she  held,  and 
had  triomphed  in  the  **  council  of  robbers,*^ 
eeu  (a.  d.  449),  was  condemned  in  another 
held  at  Chaloedon  (a.  d.  451),  soon  after 
ash  of  Theodosius.      The  decrees  of  this 
Eadoda   for  some  years   rejected, 
r,  she  heard  of  the  captiA-ity  of  her 
[Eudoxia],  whom,  with  her 
Genaeric,  king  of  the  VandaU,  had 
■ito  Africa  (a.  d.  455),  she  sought  to  be 
M  to  Pokheria,  that  she  might  interest  her 
r  heaband,  the  emperor  Marcian,  in  behalf 
cuptivca.     By  the  intenrention  of  Olybrius, 
as  one  of  the  captive  princesses  waa  betroth- 
l  of  Valeriaa,  the  reconciliation  was  effected ; 
akheffia  anxiously  sought  to  restore  Eudoeia 
osBnanuon  of  the  church.    She  engaged  her 
n  amd  daoghten  (according  to  Nicephorus) 
t»  le  her  for  this  purpose:  from  which  it 
t  aaihered  that  the  brothers  of  Eudoeia  had 
f  ^hriadaaa,  axKi  were  still  liring.  According 
P^Mchal  Chronicle,  they  bad  been  adnmced 
I  eAces,  Aetios  or  Oesius  in  the  prorinces, 
deriaa  at  cooit.     Possibly  the  Valerius  who 
of  the  mediators  between  the  prin- 
of  them.     Who  "•  the  daughters,*" 


of  Endocia  were,  is  not  clear.     We  read  only  of 
two,  Endoxia,  now  in  captirity,  and  FladUa,  loug 
since  dead.     If  the  letters  were  fit>m  the  captire 
princesses,  we  must  onderstand  daughters  in  the 
more  extended  sense  of  female  deaoendanta.  These 
letters  and  the  conTersationa  which  Eudoeia  held 
with  Symeon  the  Stylite,  and  Euthymina,  an  emi- 
nent monk  of  Jerusalem,  determined  her  to  re- 
nounce Eutychianism ;    and   her  conversion    led 
many  others  to  follow  her  example ;  bnt  it  is  ho- 
nourable to  her  that  she  continued  her  gratuitiee 
to  those  who  retained  as  well  as  to  those  who  re- 
nounced these  opinions    She  died  at  Jerusalem  in 
the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Leo  I.  a.  n.  460-61, 
and  was  buried  in  the  chureh  of  St.  Stephen,  which 
she  herself  had  built  Theophanes  pkoes  her  death 
in  A.  M.  5947  Alex,  en  (a.  d.  455),  but  Uiis  is  too 
early.     Her  age  has  been  already  notioed.    She 
solemnly  declared  at  her  death  that  she  was  feee 
from  any  guilty  connexion  with  Paulinus. 

Eudoda  was  an  author.  She  wrote — 1.  A  poem 
on  the  victory  obiamed  by  tke  troop$  of  her  hueband 
Theodoeiiu  over  (he  Pertkuu^  a.  d.  421  or  422. 
This  waa  in  heroic  Terse,  and  is  mentioned  by 
Socntes.  {HieL  Ecdes.  viL  21.)  2,  A  paraphroM 
of  the  Oetateuchy  also  in  heroic  verse.  Photius  de« 
scribes  it  as  consisting  of  eight  books,  according  to ' 
the  division  of  that  part  of  Scripture  which  it  em« 
braced;  and  says  it  was  well  and  perspicuously 
written,  and  conformable  to  the  hiws  of  Uie  poetie 
art ;  but  that  the  writer  had  not  allowed  herself 
the  poetic  licences  of  digression  and  of  mingling 
fiction  with  truth,  having  kept  very  dose  to  the 
lense  of  the  sacred  books  3.  A  paraphraae  of  the 
Prophecies  of  Danid  and  Zechariak,  in  the  same 
measure.  4.  A  poent,  in  the  same  measure  and  in 
three  books,  on  the  history  cmd  martyrdom  cf  Cy* 
prion  and  Justina^  who  suffered  in  the  persecution 
under  Diocletian.  Photius  gives  a  pretty  full  ac- 
count of  this  poem.  5.  Zonaras  and  Joannes 
Tietxes  ascribe  to  Eudoeia  Homero-Cemiones ;  and 
a  poem  under  that  title,  composed  of  verses  and 
pajts  of  verses  from  Homer,  and  having  for  its 
subject  the  history  of  the  fall  and  of  the  redemp- 
tion of  man  by  Jesus  Christ,  has  been  repeatedly 
published,  both  in  the  original  and  in  a  Latin  ver- 
sion. In  one  edition,  it  is  said  to  be  by  Eudoeia 
Augusta,  or  Patricias  Pelagius.  The  genuineness 
of  this  work  is,  liowever,  very  disputable^  and  even 
the  fact  of  Eudoeia  having  ever  written  anything 
of  the  kind,  is  not  quite  clear. 

(Socrates,  Hisi.  Eodes.  viL  21  ;  Evagrius,  Hist. 
Ecdes.  i.  20,  21,22;  Nicephorus  CaUisti,  JJist. 
Eodes,  xiv.  23,  47,  49,  50 ;  Zonaras,  Annales,  vol. 
iii.  p.  34^37,  ed.  Basil  1557;  Marcellinus,  Chro- 
nicon  ;  Chromicon  Alexamdrinum  saw  Paechale;  Jo- 
annes Malalas,  Chromograpkia^  lib.  xiv. ;  Theo- 
phanes, Chromograpkia^  ab  A.  M.  5911  ad  5947, 
Alex,  era ;  Joannes  Tsetses,  Ilistoriar.  Variar 
Chilias,XUist,  3U6;  Cedrenus,  CbtnpeiM/mm,  p.  590 
-91,  ed.  Bonn  ;  Michael  Olycas,  Annates^  pars  i^. 
pp.  484-5,  ed.  Bonn ;  Photius,  DiUioth.  codd.  183, 
184 ;  Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Einp.  vol  vL  ;  Gibbon* 
Ded.  and  Fail.  ch.  xxxii.  ;  Cave,  HisL  Lit  vol  I 
p.  40a,  ed.  Oxford,  1740-43  ;  Oudin,  De  Scriptor, 
Eodes,  roll  p.  1258;  Fabric.  BibL  Gruec.  vol 
i.  p.  552,  &C.,  vol.  X.  p.  730,  &c) 

2.  Daughter  of  Valentinian  III.  and  of  Eudoxia, 
daughter  of  Theodosius  II.,  and  consequently 
granddaughter  of  the  subject  of  the  preceding 
article.     She  was  carried  captive  to  Cartilage  by 
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Qenseric,  king  of  the  Vandoli,  when  he  lacked 
Rome  (a.  d.  455),  together  with  her  mother  and 
htr  yoanser  lister  PUicidia.  Oenieric  married 
Eadoda  \jl.  d.  456),  not  to  one  of  his  youiger 
loni,  Oento,  ai  Idatiui  laya,  bat  to  his  eldest  ion 
Hanneric  (who  suoeeeded  his  fiither,  a.  d.  477,  as 
king  of  the  Vandals)';  and  sent  Endozia  and  Pla- 
ddia  to  Constantinople.  After  living  lixteen  yean 
with  Hanneric,  and  bearing  him  a  ion,  Halderic, 
who  also  afterwards  became  king  of  the  Vandals, 
Endocia,  on  the  ground  of  dislike  to  the  Arianism 
of  her  husband,  secretly  left  him,  and  went  to  Je- 
rasalem,  where  she  soon  after  died  (a.  d.  472), 
having  bequeathed  all  she  had  to  the  Church  of 
the  Resurrection,  and  was  buried  in  the  sepulchre 
of  her  grandmother,  the  empress  Eudocia.  (Era- 
grius.  Hist.  EodM.  ii.  7 ;  Marcellinui,  Chnmiam ; 
Idatius,  ChronieoH ;  Nicephorus  Callisti,  Hist.  Eo- 
ofet,  XV.  II;  Procopius,  de  Bello  VattdaUoo^  i.  5 ; 
Theophones,  Chromograpkiik,  a.  m.  5947  and  5964, 
Alex,  era ;  Zonarai,  AwmdeM^  vol.  iiL  p.  40,  ed. 
Basil,  1557  ;  TUIemont,  Hi$l,  des  Emp.  voL  vi) 

3.  Eudocia  Fabia,  wife  of  the  emperor  Heradius. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  a  certain  Anican  noble,  and 
was  at  Constantinople  (a.  d.  610)  when  Heradius, 
to  whom  she  was  betrothed,  having  assumed  the 
purple  in  Africa,  sailed  to  Constantinople  to  de- 
throne the  tyrant  Phocas.  Phocas  shut  her  up  in 
a  monastery  with  the  mother  of  HeFsdius ;  but  his 
fiUl  led  to  their  release.  She  was  married  on  the 
day  oi  Hexadius^s  coronation,  and  crowned  with 
him,  and,  according  to  Zonaras,  received  from  him 
the  name  of  Fabia ;  but  Cedrenus  makes  Fabia  her 
original  name,  which  ii  more  likely.  She  had  by 
Heradius,  according  to  Zonaras,  three  children,  a 
daughter  Epiphania,  and  two  ions,  the  elder  named 
Heradius  and  the  younger  Constantine.  She  died 
soon  after  the  birth  of  the  youngeit  child.  Cedre- 
nus assigns  to  them  only  a  daughter  and  one  son, 
who  was,  according  to  him,  called  both  Heradius 
and  Constantine.  He  places  the  death  of  Eudocia 
in  the  second  year  of  HeFadius,  a.  d.  612.  (Zona- 
Fss,  Ani9<tle$^  voL  iii.  pp.  66,  67,  ed.  Basil,  1557 ; 
Cedrenus,  Compendium^  pp.  715^14,  ed.  Bonn, 
1838-9.) 

4.  EuDoaA,  daughter  of  Incer  or  Inger,  and 
concubine  of  the  emperor  Michael  III.,  by  whom 
she  was  given  in  marriage  (about  a.  d.  866) 
to  Basil  the  Macedonian,  afterwards  emperor, 
^e  bore  Basil  a  son,  afterwards  the  emperor 
Leo  the  Philosopher,  so  soon  after  their  marriage, 
that  it  was  said  that  Michael  was  the  child's 
fiither,  and  that  she  was  pregnant  at  the  time  of 
her  marriage.  Cedrenus  uMAks  of  the  marriage 
of  Basil  with  Eudocia,  whose  noble  birth  and 
beauty  he  celebrates ;  but,  fer  from  making  her  the 
concubine  of  Michael,  speaks  of  her  as  excelling 
in  modesty.  (Zonaras,  Amnaies^  vol.  iiL  p.  132, 
ed.  Basil,  1577  ;  Cedrenus,  Coayaenditun^  vol.  ii. 
p.  198,  ed.  Bonn,  1838-9.) 

5.  Ei'DOCiA,  third  wife  of  the  emperor  Constan- 
tine V.  f Copronymus).  She  was  crowned  and  re- 
ceived the  title  of  Augusta  from  her  husband  in 
the  twenty-eighth  year  of  his  reign,  A.  d.  768. 
'^Cedreni  Compettdium^  vol.  iL  p.  16,  ed.  Bonn.) 

6.  Eudocia,  third  wife  of  Leo  the  Philosopher, 
son  of  Basil  the  Macedonian  and  of  Eudocia.  (No. 
3.)  She  died  in  childbirth  soon  after,  and  the 
diild  died  also.  She  was  the  daughter,  or  of  the 
race  of  Opsidus.  Of  the  date  of  her  marriage  and 
death  we  have  no  account     It  was  probably  near 
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the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century ;  at  any  nft 
before  a.  d.  904.  (Zonaras,  Anmalegf  voL  UL  p.  143^ 
ed.  BasU,  1567 ;  Cedrenus,  CbmneM^twN,  p.  492. 
ed.  Basil,  1566.) 

7*  Eldest  daughter  of  the  Bysantine  empenr 
Constantine  IX.,  became  a  nun  in  oonsequenee  ol 
some  disease  by  which  she  was  disfiaiired.  She 
appears  to  have  lurvived  her  fiuher,  who  died  a.  d. 
1028.  (Zonaras,  Ammde$^  vol  iiL  pi  182,  ed. 
Basil,  A.  D.  1557.) 

8.  Eudocia  Augusta  of  MAcimcBOLn,  wife 
of  the  emperon  Constantine  XI.  (Ducas)  and 
Romanus  IV.  ^Diogenes).  She  was  married  to 
Constantine  while  he  was  yet  in  a  private  itatioi^ 
and  bore  him  two  soni,  Michael  and  Androniem^ 
before  hii  acoeuion  in  a.  d.  1059,  and  one  son* 
Constantine,  bom  afterwards ;  they  had  also  twe 
daughten,  Theodora  and  Zoe.  On  the  nmiMiciQ 
of  Conitantine  she  received  the  title  of  Augusta  ; 
and  on  his  death,  a.  d.  1067,  hb  bequeathed 
the  empire  to  her  and  to  their  three  sons,  Michatl 
Vll.fPanpinaces),  AndronicusI.,and  ConstantiM 
X 1 1.  (  Porphyrogenitus).  He  bound  Eudocia  by  ■■ 
oath  not  to  marry  again.  Eudocia  had  in  het  the 
management  of  Uie  government,  the  children  bei^g 
all  young.  Perceiving  that  the  protection  of  the 
eastern  frontier,  which  was  threatened  wiUi  inva- 
sion, required  a  stronger  hand,  she  married  Roma- 
nus IV.  (Diogenes).  Romanus,  who  was  eminent 
for  his  fine  figure,  strength,  and  wariike  qualitii% 
had,  on  the  death  of  Constantine  XI^  prepared  to 
seize  the  throne,  but  was  prevented  by  Eodoea, 
who  threw  him  into  prison,  and  exiled  him ;  bo^ 
either  for  reasons  of  state,  or  from  affieetion,  soon 
recalled  him,  and  raised  him  to  the  eonmnand  of 
the  army.  Her  oath  not  to  marry  had  been  given 
in  writing,  and, committed  to  the  custody  of  the 
patriarch  of  Constantinople;  but  by  a  trick  ihe 
recovered  it,  and,  within  eight  months  after  her 
hnsband^s  death  (a.  d.  1068),  married  Romanus 
and  railed  him  to  be  colleague  in  the  empivt 
with  henelf  and  her  loni.  She  had  hoped  to 
govern  him,  but  was  disappointed,  and  his  anoy 
tion  of  his  own  will  led  to  quarrds  between  thenu 
During  the  captivity  of  Romanus,  Joannes  or  John 
Duces,  brother  of  the  late  Constantine,  who  had 
been  invested  with  the  dignity  of  Caesar,  dedaied 
Michael  Pan4>inaoes  sole  emperor,  and  banished 
Eudocia  to  a  convent  which  she  had  henelf  built 
on  the  shoro  of  the  Propontis.  On  the  death  ef 
Diogenei,  who  on  his  release  had  fidlen  into  tha 
hands  of  Andronicus,  the  eldest  son  of  Joannea 
Ducas,  and  died  from  the  crud  usage  he  reeeived, 
A.  D.  1071  [Romanus  IV.  (Diogbnbs)],  Endodn 
buried  her  unhappy  husband  with  great  splendoor. 
She  appean  to  have  long  survived  this  event. 
(Zonaras,  Anmaiet^  vol  iiL  pp.  218 — 226,  ed. 
Basil,  1557;  Michad  Glycas,  Atmaha,  pan  iv. 
p.  606,  &C.,  ed.  Bonn.) 

Eudocia  compiled  a  dictionary  of  histocy  and 
mythology,  which  she  called  ^ImnA,  L  e.  ColUeUom 
orbed</  VioUiM,  It  was  printed  for  the  firat  time 
by  Villoison,  in  his  Aneedota  Graeea^  2  vols.  4to. 
Venice,  1781.  It  is  prefiiced  by  an  address  to  her 
husband  Romanus  Diogenes,  in  which  she  deeeribee 
the  work  as  **  a  collection  of  genealogies  of  gedo, 
heroes,  and  heroines,  of  their  metamoqihosee,  and 
of  the  fiediles  and  stories  respecting  them  fennd  in 
the  andents ;  containing  also  notices  of  tarioM 
philosophers.**  The  sources  from  which  the  wefk 
was  compiled  are  in  a  great  degree  the  same  « 
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Jiistiniftn,  claases  Kudoxiut  among  the  older 
teachers,  and  cites  his  exposition  of  a  constitution 
of  Sevenis  and  Antoninus  of  a.  d.  199,  which 
appears  in  Cod.  2.  i\U  12.  s.  4.  Again,  in  Basil. 
L  pp.  810,  811,  is  cited  his  exposition  of  a  consti- 
tution of  Diocletian  and  Maximinian,  of  a.  d.  193, 
which  appears  in  Cod.  2.  tit.  4.  s.  18,  with  the 
interpolated  words  arocpto  adulierio.  In  hoth  these 
passages,  the  opinion  of  lleros  Patricins  is  pre- 
ferred to  that  of  tjudoxias.  In  like  manner,  it 
appears  from  the  scholiast  in  the  fifth  volume  of 
Meerman*s  Tkemums  (JCtorum  (iraecorum  Com- 
mentarii^  p.  56 ;  liasil.^  ed.  Ileimhach,  i.  p.  403J 
that  Domninus,  Demosthenes,  and  Kudoxius  dif- 
fered from  Patricius  in  their  construction  of  a  con- 
stitution of  the  emperor  Alexander,  of  a.  d.  224, 
and  that  that  constitution  was  altered  hy  the  com- 
pilers of  Ju8tinuin*s  code  in  conformity  with  the 
opinion  of  Patricius.  Eudoxius  is  cited  by  Patri- 
cins {fkuiL  iiL  p.  61)  on  a  constitution  of  a.  d. 
293  (Cod.  4.  tit.  19.  s.  9),  and  is  cited  by  Theo- 
doruB  (Basil,  vi.  p.  227)  on  a  constitution  of  a.  d. 
290.  (Cod.  8.  tit,  5").  s.  3.)  In  the  latter  passage 
Theodorus,  who  was  a  contemporary  of  Justinian, 
calls  Eudoxius  his  teacher.  Whether  this  expres- 
sion is  to  be  taken  liti*rally  may  be  doubted,  as 
Theodorus  also  calls  Domninus,  Patricius,  and 
Stephanus  (Basil.  iL  p.  580)  his  teachers.  (Zacha- 
riae,  AneoJota,  p.  xhiiL  ;  Zimmem,  JR,  H.  G.  i. 
$$  106,  109.) 

The  untrustworthy  Nic.  Comnenus  Papadopoli 
(Prarnot.  Mjfitap,  pp.  345,  402)  mentions  a  Eu- 
doxius, Nomicus,  Judex  veli,  and  cites  his  Synop- 
sis Leguro,  and  his  scholia  on  the  Norells  of 
Alexius  Comnenus.  [J.  T.  O.] 

EUDO'XIUS,  a  physician,  called  by  Prosper 
Aquitanus  a  man  ^ prari  sed  excnitnti  ingcnii,^* 
who  in  the  time  of  the  ero{)eror  Theodosius  the 
Younger,  a.  d.  432,  deserted  to  the  Huns.  (C/ira- 
uicvn.  Pithiifan.  in  Labbe,  Nota  BiUiotk.  AISS. 
JJhror.  vol.  i.  p.  59.)  [  W.  A.  G.] 

EUDOXrS  (£i{8o(os)  of  Cnidus,  the  son  of 
Aeschineis  lived  about  B.  c  366.  He  was,  accord- 
ing to  Diogenes  Laertius,  astronomer,  geometer, 
physician,  and  legiiilator.  It  is  only  in  the  first 
capacity  that  his  fame  has  descended  to  our  day, 
and  he  has  more  of  it  than  can  be  justified  by  any 
account  of  his  astronomical  science  now  in  exist- 
ence. As  the  proboble  introducer  of  the  sphere 
into  Gn>ece,  and  perhaps  the  corrector,  upon  Eg}-p- 
tian  information,  of  the  length  of  the  year,  he 
enjoyed  a  wide  and  popular  reputation,  so  that 
Laertius,  who  does  not  even  mention  Hipparchus, 
has  given  the  life  of  Eudoxus  in  his  usual  manner, 
that  is,  with  the  omission  of  all  an  astronomer 
would  wish  to  know.  According  to  this  writer, 
Eudoxus  went  to  Athens  at  the  age  of  twenty- three 
(he  had  been  the  pupil  of  Archytas  in  geometry), 
and  heard  Pbto  for  some  montlis,  struggling  at  the 
Hune  time  with  poverty.  Being  dismissed  by 
Plato,  but  for  what  reaiton  is  not  stated,  his  friends 
raised  some  money,  and  he  sailed  for  Egypt,  with 
letters  of  recommendation  to  Nectanabis,  who  in 
his  turn  recommended  him  to  the  priests.  With 
them  he  remained  sixteen  months,  with  his  chin 
and  eyebrows  shaved,  and  there,  according  to 
Laertius,  he  trroto  the  Ck'taeteris.  Several  ancient 
writers  attribute  to  him  the  invention  or  introduc- 
tion of  an  improvement  upon  the  Octaeterides 
of  his  predecessors.  After  a  time,  he  came  back 
to  Athena  with  a  band  of  pupils,  having  in  the 
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mean  time  taught  philosophy  in  Cysicom  and  tkt 
Propontis  :  he  chose  Athens,  Laertius  saja,  for  the 
purpose  of  vexing  Plato,  at  one  of  whose  aympoiia 
he  introduced  the  fisshion  of  the  guests  reclmtng  in 
a  semicircle  ;  and  Nicomachus  (he  adds),  the^  sod 
of  Aristotle,  reports  him  to  have  said  that  pleesore 
was  a  good.  So  much  fat  Laertius,  who  also  refen 
to  some  decree  which  was  made  in  honour  of  Ea- 
doxos,  names  his  son  and  daughters,  states  him  to 
have  written  good  works  on  agronomy  and  geo- 
metry, and  mentions  the  curious  way  in  which  tko 
bull  Apis  told  his  fortune  when  he  was  in  Egypt. 
Eudoxus  died  at  the  age  of  fifky-three.  Phanocritoa 
wrote  a  work  upon  Eudoxus  ( Athen.  viL  p.  276,  £,), 
which  is  lost 

The  fragmentary  notices  of  Eudoxus  are  nomeroos. 
Strabo  mentions  him  frequently,  and  states  (ii.  pw 
119,  xvii.  p.  806)  that  the  observatory  of  Endozns 
at  Cnidus  was  existing  in  his  time,  from  which  bo 
was  accustomed  to  observe  the  star  Canopua. 
Strabo  also  says  that  he  remained  thirteen  yean 
in  Egypt,  and  attributes  to  him  the  introdoction  of 
the  odd  quarter  of  a  day  into  the  value  of  the  year. 
Pliny  (//.  N.  iL  47)  seems  to  refer  to  the  same 
thing.  Seneca  (Qu,  Nat.  vii.  3)  states  him  to  have 
first  brought  the  motions  of  the  planets  (a  theory 
on  this  subject)  from  Egypt  into  Greece.  Aristotle 
(Afiiaph.  xii.  8)  states  him  to  have  made  separate 
spheres  for  the  stars,  sun,  moon,  and  planetc 
Archimedes  (in  Aremar.)  says  he  made  the  dia- 
meter of  the  sun  nine  times  as  great  as  that  of  the 
moon.  Vitruvius  (ix.  9)  attributes  to  him  the  in- 
vention of  a  solar  dial,  called  dpdxtmi :  and  so  on. 

But  all  we  positively  know  of  Eudoxus  is  from 
the  poem  of  Aratitk  and  the  commentary  of  Hip- 
parchus upon  it.  From  this  commentary  we  learn 
that  Aratus  was  not  himself  an  observer,  bat  was 
the  versifier  of  the  ^aiv6fitya  of  Eudoxus,  of  which 
Hipparchus  has  preserved  fragments  for  comparison 
with  the  version  by  Aratus.  The  result  is,  that 
though  there  were  by  no  means  so  many  nor  so 
great  errors  in  Eudoxus  as  in  Aratus,  yet  the  opi- 
nion which  must  be  formed  of  the  work  of  tm 
former  is,  that  it  was  written  in  the  rudest  state  of 
the  science  by  an  observer  who  was  not  very  eom- 
pctent  even  to  the  task  of  looking  at  the  risings 
and  settings  of  the  stars.  Delambre  (tlisi.  Astr, 
Anc.  vol.  I  p.  107)  has  given  a  full  accoant  of  the 
comparison  made  by  Hipparchus  of  Anstus  with 
Eudoxus,  and  of  both  with  his  own  observations. 
He  cannot  bring  himself  to  think  that  Endoxoa 
knew  anything  of  geometry,  though  it  is  on  record 
that  he  wrote  geometrical  works,  in  spite  of  the 
praises  of  Proclns,  Cicero,  Ptolemy,  Sextns  Empi- 
ricus  (who  places  him  with  Hipparchus),  Ac,  ftc 
Eudoxus,  as  cited  by  Hipparchus,  neither  taDu 
like  a  geometer,  nor  like  a  person  who  had  seen 
the  heavens  he  describes :  a  bad  globe,  constructed 
some  centuries  before  his  time  in  Egypt,  might,  ftr 
anything  that  appears,  have  been  his  sole  authority. 
But  supposing,  which  is  likely  enough,  that  he 
was  the  first  who  brought  any  globe  at  all  into 
Greece,  it  is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at  Uiat  hb 
reputation  should  hive  l)een  magnified.  As  to 
what  Proclus  says  of  his  geometry,  see  ErcLunn. 

Rejecting  the'OrratTTjf/f  mentioned  by  Laertina, 
which  was  not  a  writing,  Imt  a  period  of  time,  and 
also  the  fifth  book  of  Euclid,  which  one  manuseripl 
of  Euclid  attributes  to  Eudoxus  (Fabric  Bm» 
Graec.  vol  iv.  p.  1 2),  we  have  the  following  wofki^ 
all  lost,  which  he  is  said  to  have  written : 
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xxxiiL  12,  xxxiv.  5;  Strab.  L  p.  47,  ii.  pp.  102, 
104,  Til  p.  299) ;  but  the  ridicule  with  which  he 
it  treated  refers  almost  entirely  to  his  pretending 
to  have  visited  the  island  of  Panchaea,  a  sort  of 
Thule  of  the  southern  ocean ;  whereas  his  method 
of  treating  mythology  is  passed  over  unnoticed, 
and  is  even  adopted.  His  method,  in  fact,  became 
so  firmly  rooted,  that  even  down  to  the  end  of  the 
last  century  there  were  writers  who  acquiesced  in 
it.  The  pious  believers  among  the  ancients,  on 
the  other  hand,  called  Eremerus  an  atheist  (Plut. 
de  Plae,  Philot.  i.  7  ;  Aelian,  V,  H,  ii.  31 ;  Theo- 
phiL  ad  Autolyo.  iii.  6.)  The  great  popularity  of 
the  work  is  attested  by  the  circumstance  that  En- 
nius  made  a  Latin  translation  of  it  (Cic  de  Nat, 
Dear,  i.  42 ;  Lactant  de  Fals,  Relig.  Ill;  Varro, 
de  Re  Rust,  L  48.)  The  Christian  writers  often 
refer  to  Evemerus  as  their  most  useful  ally  to  prove 
that  the  pagan  mythology  was  nothing  but  a  heap 
of  fables  invented  by  mortal  men.  (Hieron.  Co- 
lumna,  Prol^om.  in  Evementm^  in  his  Q.  Ennii 
quae  supertufd  Fragm.  p.  482,  &c.,  ed.  Naples, 
1 590  ;  Sevin,  in  the  Mitn.  de  rAcad,  des  InscnpL 
viil  p.  107,  &C.;  Fourmont,  ibid,  xv.  p.  265,  &c  ; 
Fouchcr,  ibid,  xxxiv.  p.  435,  &c.,  xxxv.  p.  1, 
&c  ;  Lobeck,  Afflaoph.  i.  p.  138,  &c)    [L.  S.] 

EVE'NIUS  (Ed^yios),  a  seer  of  Apollonia,  and 
fiither  of  Deiphonus.  He  was  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished citizens  of  Apollonia ;  and  one  night, 
when  he  was  tending  the  sheep  of  Helios,  which 
the  noble  Apolloniatae  had  to  do  in  turns,  the 
flock  was  attacked  by  wolves,  and  sixty  sheep 
were  killed.  Evenius  said  nothing  of  the  occur- 
rence, but  intended  to  purchase  new  sheep,  and 
thus  to  make  up  for  the  loss.  But  the  thing  be- 
came known,  and  Evenius  was  brought  to  trial 
He  was  deprived  of  his  office,  and  his  eyes  were 
put  out  as  a  punishment  for  his  carelessness  and 
negligence.  Hereupon  the  earth  ceased  to  produce 
iriiit,  and  the  sheep  of  Helios  ceased  to  produce 
young.  Two  oracles  were  consulted,  and  the  an- 
swer was,  that  Evenius  had  been  punished  un- 
justly, for  that  the  gods  themselves  had  sent  the 
wolves  among  the  sheep,  and  that  the  calamity 
under  which  Apollonia  was  suffering  should  not 
cease  until  Evenius  should  have  received  all  the 
reparation  he  might  desire.  A  number  of  citizens 
accordingly  waited  upon  Evenius,  and  without 
mentioning  the  oracles,  they  asked  him  in  the 
course  of  their  conversation,  what  reparation  he 
would  demand,  if  the  Apolloniatae  should  be  wil- 
ling to  make  any.  Evenius,  in  his  ignorance 
of  the  oracles,  merely  asked  for  two  acres  of  the 
best  land  in  Apollonia  and  the  finest  house  in  the 
city.  The  deputies  then  said  that  the  Apolloniatae 
would  grant  him  what  he  asked  for,  in  accordance 
with  the  oracle.  Evenius  was  indignant  when  he 
beard  how  he  had  been  deceived ;  but  the  gods 
gave  him  a  compensation  by  bestowing  upon  him 
the  gift  of  prophecy.  (Herod,  ix.  92 — 95;  Conon. 
Narrat,  30,  who  calls  him  Peithenius  instead  of 
Evenius.)  [L.  S.] 

EVE'NOR,  a  distinguished  painter,  was  the 
fiither  and  teacher  of  Parrhasius.  (Plin.  xxxv. 
9.  s.  36.  §  1  ;  Snid.,  Harpocr.,  Phot,  t.  v.)  He 
flourished  about  b.  c  420.  [P.  S.] 

EVE'NOR  (l,Hwmp\  a  Greek  surgeon,  who 
apparently  wrote  on  fractures  and  luxations,  and 
who  must  have  lived  in  or  before  the  third  century 
B.  a,  as  he  is  mentioned  by  Heracleides  of  Tarentum 
(ap.  Galen.  Commgni*  m  IKfpocr,  **De  Artie,'"  iv. 
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40.  vol  xTiii.  pt  L  p.  736.)  He  is  xerj  postiUj 
the  same  person  who  is  mentioned  by  Pluiy  (H, 
N,  XX.  73,  xxi.  105),  and  whose  work  entitled 
**Cuntiones**  is  quoted  by  Caelins  AorelianiH. 
(de  Morb,  Aad.  ii.  16.  p.  115;  de  Morb.  Ckrom» 
iiL  8.  p.  478.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

EVE'NUS  (Eifwos),  the  name  of  three  mythi- 
cal personages.  (Hes.  Tkeog,  345  ;  Horn.  IL  iL 
692,  ix.  557 ;  Plut  ParalL  Min,  40 ;  Apollod.  i 
7.  §  8.)  [L.  S.] 

EVE'NUS  (Ei^yos  or  Ei>i}i>«(s,  but  the  former  k 
more  correct).  In  the  Greek  Anthology  there  ara 
sixteen  epigrams  under  this  name,  which  are,  how^ 
ever,  the  productions  of  different  poets.  (Bnmck, 
Anal,  vol.  i.  pp.  164 — 167  ;  Jacobs,  Anth,  Graee, 
vol.  i.  pp.  96 — 99.)  In  the  Vatican  MS.  soma 
of  the  epigrams  are  headed  Evti^ou,  the  7th  is 
headed  Einjvov  'AtrKoXwlrov^  the  12th  Eibmi 
*Adrivatov,  the  14  th  Edi$yov  SiicfXM^ou,  and  tha 
last  Edi/jvou  fpafiftariKov, 

The  best  known  poets  of  this  name  are  two 
elegiac  poets  of  Pares,  mentioned  by  Eratosthenea 
(ap.  Harpocrat  s.  v.  Ei^vos),  who  mys  that  only 
the  younger  was  celebrated,  and  that  one  of  them 
(he  does  not  say  which)  was  mentioned  by  Plaice 
There  are,  in  &ct,  several  passages  in  whidi  Plato 
refera  to  Evenus,  somewhat  ironically,  as  at  once  a 
sophist  or  philosopher  and  a  poet  (Apolog,  Soar, 
p.  20,  b.,  Phaed.  p.  60,  d.,  Phaedr.  p.  267,  a.) 
According  to  Maximus  Tyrius  (Diss,  xxxviiu  4. 
p.  225),  Evenus  was  the  instructor  of  Socrates  in 
poetry,  a  statement  which  derives  some  counten- 
ance firom  a  passage  in  Plato  (Phaed.  f.  c),  from 
which  it  may  also  be  inferred  that  Eveniu 
was  alive  at  the  time  of  Socrates^s  death,  but  at 
such  an  advanced  age  that  he  was  likely  soon  to 
follow  him.  Euscbius  (Chron.  Amu)  places  bun 
at  the  80th  Olympiad  (b.  c  460)  and  onwaida. 
His  poetry  was  gnomic,  that  is,  it  formed  the 
vehicle  for  expressing  philosophic  maxims  and  opi- 
nions. The  fint  six  of  the  epigrams  in  the  Antho- 
logy are  of  this  character,  and  may  therefore  bo 
ascribed  to  him  with  tolerable  certainty.  Perhapii 
too,  the  fifteenth  should  be  assigned  to  him. 

The  other  Evenus  of  Pares  wrote  *Ef>orrued^  aa 
we  learn  from  the  express  testimony  of  Artemi- 
dorus  (Oneirocr,  i.  5),  and  from  a  passage  of  Arrian 
(EpicteL  iv.  9),  in  which  Evenus  is  mentioned  in 
conjunction  with  Aristeides.  [See  vol.  i.  p.  296.] 
A  few  other  fragments  of  his  poetry  are  extant 
Among  them  is  a  line  which  Aristotle  (Mebt' 
ffhyt,  iv.  5,  Eih,  Eudem,  ii.  7)  and  Plntuth 
(Moral,  ii.  p.  1 102,  c.)  quote  by  the  name  of  Eve- 
nus, but  which  is  found  in  one  of  the  elegies  of 
Theognis  (w.  467 — 174),  whence  it  is  supposed 
that  that  elegy  should  be  ascribed  to  Evenns. 
There  are  ahra  two  hexameten  of  Evenus.  (Aris- 
tot  Elh.  Nieom,  y'u.  11.) 

None  of  the  epigrams  in  the  Anthology  are  ex- 
pressly assigned  to  this  Evenus ;  but  it  is  not  un« 
likely  that  the  12th  is  his.  If  the  8th  and  9th« 
on  the  Cnidian  Aphrodite  of  Praxiteles,  and  tho 
10th  and  11th,  on  Myron^s  cow,  are  his,  which 
seems  not  improbable,  then  his  date  would  bo 
fixed.  Otherwise  it  is  very  difficult  to  detemino 
whether  he  lived  before  or  af^er  the  other  Evenns. 
As  he  was  certainly  less  £Eimous  than  the  contera* 
porary  of  Socrates,  the  statement  of  Eratocthenoo 
that  only  the  younger  was  celebrated,  would  imply 
that  he  lived  before  him  :  and  this  view  is  main- 
tained, in  opposition  to  the  grnersl  opinion  oC 
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1840,  |L  118. 
Of  dM  tther  poets  of  tUs  uone  next  to  nothing 
i*  kvowm  Wjoud  the  tiUee,  qooted  abore,  in  the 
pftktiiH  Aatkologj.  Jaeobs  conjectuiee  that  the 
Sifdliaa  end  the  Aicaknute  axe  the  aame,  the  name 
Imtkmirm  being  a  oomiption  of  *A(nraA«r(Tov, 
bat  be  p:w9m  no  reason  for  this  conjecture.  The 
of  eae  of  these  poets,  we  know  not  which, 
■  the  collection  of  Philip,  which  contained 
the  Tmes  of  poets  nearly  contempoiaiy 
with  ndlip  f«i— »**l^ 

(WsfMT,  d€  Etimu  Podk  degiads^  Vntisl 
1828;  Schreibeiv/^^pat lb .fibomParm, Dotting. 
1899 ;  Soocbay,  Smr  lea  Poitet  iligiaqmety  in  the 
da  rAtmd.  da  ImeripL  voL  z.  p.  598; 
DdtdU  Poet,  Qraee.  eleg,  vol.  i.  p. 
lU;  GatiCMd,  Poet  4/m.  CTruee.  ToL  iii.  p.  277  ; 
Cerate.  Poet,  p.  163;  Jacobs,  Anik, 
vol,  ziiL  ppc893,  894  ;  Fabric  BibL  Graee. 
ftL  L  p.  727.)  [P.  S.] 

EVEHES  (E^ijfilf),  a  ion  of  PterehUs,  was 
the  ealj  one  among  his  brothers  that  escaped  in 
tbnr  fgbt  with  the  tons  of  Ekctryon.  (ApoUod. 
i.  4.  $  5,  Ac;  oomp.  Alcmxnk  and  Amphitryon.) 
TWte  aie  two  other  mythical  personages  of  this 
■M.  (ApoUod.  ii.  7.  §  8,  iiL  6.  §  7.)  [L.  &] 
EVErROETES(E^«ry*^»).  the  ^'Bcnefiwrtor,*' 
a  title  of  honmir,  fineqoently  conferred  by  the 
npoa  thote  from  whom  they  had  re- 
moved benefits,  and  was  afterwards  assomed  by 
■aay  rf  the  Greek  kings  in  Egypt  and  other 
sooBtrica.     [Ptolxmaxur.] 

£>'£RSA,  a  Theban,  who  joined  Callicritos  in 
fpp*trng  in  the  Boeotian  assembly  the  views  of 
Perns,  and  was  in  consequence  murdered  with 
CsQkritos  by  order  of  the  king.  (Lir.  xlii.  13, 40.) 
[Callkmitvu.] 

fc'VETES  (Ei^TiTf )  and  EUXE'NIDES(EJi«- 
fShsy,  were  Athenian  comic  poets,  contemporary 
vita  Epichannus,  about  b.  c.  485.  Nothing  is 
keard  of  comic  poetry  during  an  intenral  of  eighty 
Tears  from  the  time  of  Susarion,  till  it  was  re- 
nted by  Epicharmus  in  Sicily,  and  by  Eretes, 
Eoxenides,  and  Myllas  at  AUiens.  The  only 
writer  who  mentions  these  two  poets  is  Suidas 
(«.  V.  ^wix^pputs),  Myllns  is  not  unfrequently 
■rationed.  [Myllus-J  (Meineke,  Hi$t.  Crit, 
Ccm.  OrtMec,   p.  26.) 

There  is  also  a  Pythagorean  philosopher,  Evetea, 
of  whom  nothing  is  known  but  his  name.  (1am- 
bbeh.  Vk.  PytiL  36.)  [P.  &] 

EUOAMON  (Yj&y^Ltu0p),  one  of  the  CycUc 
poets.  He  was  a  native  of  Cyrene,  and  lived 
aboQt  B.  c  568,  so  that  he  was  a  contemporary  of 
Peisistratos,  Steuchorus,  and  Aristeas.  His  poem, 
which  was  intended  to  be  a  continuation  of  the 
Odyssey,  and  bore  the  title  of  TnXryovioy  consisted 
«f  two  books  or  rhapsodies,  and  formed  the  condu- 
ssoa  of  the  epc  cycle  It  contained  an  account  of 
an  that  h^pened  alter  the  fight  of  Odysseus  with 
the  saiton  of  Penelope  till  the  death  of  Odysseus. 
The  sabstanee  of  the  poem,  which  itself  is  entirely 
lort,  is  preserred  in  Proclus*s  Chrestomathia. 
[Camfk,  Eostath.  ad  Horn,  p.  1 796.)  As  Eugamon 
hved  at  so  late  a  period,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
he  made  ose  of  the  productions  of  earlier  poets ; 
Bad  Oeaens  of  Alexandria  {Strom,  vi.  p.  751; 
asmp.  Eosebi  Praep,  Evang,  x.  12)  expressly  states 
that  Ei^amoo  incorporated  in  his  Telegonia  a  whole 
of    Mntms,    entitled    ^  Thesprutis.*^ 
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Whether  the  Telegonia  ascribed  to  the  Lacedae- 
monian Cinaethon  was  an  earlier  work  than  that  of 
Engamon,  or  whether  it  was  identical  with  it,  is 
uncertain.  The  name  Telegonia  was  formed  from 
Telegonus,  a  son  of  Odyiieus  and  Circe,  who  killed 
his  fiither.  (Comp.  Bode,  Geeeh.  der  Episeh,  DiektiL 
p.  339,  &c)  [L.  S.] 

EU'GENES  (E*7^njr),  the  author  of  an  epi- 
gram, in  the  Greek  Anthology,  upon  the  statue  of 
Anacreon  intoxicated.  (Brundt,  AnaL  yoL  iL  p. 
453 ;  Jacobs,  Anik,  Graee.  vol  iiL  p.  158 ;  Pans. 
L  93.  $  1.)  The  epigram  seems  to  be  an  imitation 
of  one  by  Leonidas  Tarentinas  on  the  same  sub- 
ject (Bmnck,  Anal,  yoL  L  p.  230 ;  Jacobs,  Atdk. 
Graee,  Yol.  i.  p.  163,  No.  xxxviiL)  [P.  &] 

EUGENIA'NUS  (Ei^ycytWr),  a  physician  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  second  century  after  Christ,  a 
friend  and  contemporary,  and  probobly  also  a  pu- 
pil of  Galen,  with  whom  he  was  acquainted  while 
they  were  both  at  Rome.  (Galen,  de  Meth.  Med, 
Yiii  2.  YoL  z.  p.  535,  536.)  It  was  at  his  request 
that  Galen  was  induced  to  resume  his  work  **  De 
Methodo  Medendi,**  which  he  had  begun  to  writo 
for  the  use  of  Hieron,  and  which  he  h^  laid  aside 
after  his  death.  {Ibid.  Yii.  1.  p.  456.)  It  was  also 
at  his  request  that  Galen  wrote  his  work  **De  Ordine 
Librorum  Suorum."  (yoL  xIy.  p.  49.)  [W.  A.  G.] 
M.  EUGE'NICUS,  a  brother  of  Joannes  Enge- 
nicns,  who  was  a  celebrated  ecdesiastical  writer, 
none  of  whose  works,  however,  has  yet  ap- 
peared in  print  (Fabric.  BiU.  Graee.  yoI.  xt  p. 
653.)  M.  Eugenicus  was  by  birth  a  Greek,  and 
in  early  life  he  was  engaged  as  a  schoolmaster  and 
teacher  of  rhetoric  But  his  great  learning  and  his 
eloquence  raised  him  to  the  highest  dignities  in  the 
church,  and  about  a.  d.  14  36  he  succeeded  Josephua 
as  archbishop  of  Ephesus.  Two  years  later,  he 
accompanied  the  emperor  Joannes  Palaeologus  to 
the  council  of  Florence,  in  which  he  took  a  very 
prominent  port;  for  he  represented  not  only  his 
own  diocese,  but  acted  as  proxy  for  the  patriarchs 
of  Antioch  and  Jerusalem.  He  opposed  the  Latin 
church  with  as  much  bitterness  as  he  defended  the 
rights  of  the  Greek  church  with  zeal.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  discussions  at  the  council,  this  dis- 
position drew  upon  him  the  displeasure  of  the  em- 
peror, who  was  anxious  to  reunite  the  two  churches, 
and  also  of  the  pope  Eugenius.  This  gave  rise  to 
most  vehement  disputes,  in  which  the  Greeks  chose 
Eugenicus  as  their  spokesman  and  champion.  As 
he  was  little  acquainted  with  the  dialectic  subtle- 
ties and  the  scholastic  philosophy,  in  which  the 
prelates  of  the  West  far  surpassed  him,  he  was  at 
first  defeated  by  the  cardinal  Julian;  but  after- 
wards, when  Bessarion  became  his  ally,  the  elo- 
quence of  Eugenicus  threw  all  the  council  into 
amazement  The  Yehemence  and  bitterness  of  his 
invectives  against  the  Latins,  however,  was  so 
great,  that  a  report  was  soon  spread  and  believed, 
that  he  was  out  of  his  mind ;  and  even  Bessarion 
called  him  an  evil  spirit  {oaoodaemon).  At  the 
dose  of  the  council,  when  the  other  bishops  were 
ready  to  acknowledge  the  claims  of  the  pope,  and 
were  ordered  by  the  emperor  to  sign  the  decrees 
of  the  council,  Eugenicus  alone  steadfastly  refused 
to  yield,  and  neither  threats  nor  promises  could 
induce  him  to  alter  his  determination.  The  union 
of  the  two  churches,  however,  was  decreed.  On 
his  return  to  Constantinople,  he  was  received  by 
the  people  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm,  and  the 
most  extravagant  veneration  was  paid  him.     Dar« 
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iiig  the  remainder  of  hit  life  he  oontinued  to  oppose 
the  Latin  chnrch  wherever  he  could ;  and  it  was 
mainly  owing  to  hit  influence  that,  after  hit  death, 
the  union  wat  broken  off.  For,  on  hit  death-bed 
in  1447,  he  tolemnly  requetted  Oeorgiut  Scholariut, 
to  continue  the  struggle  againtt  the  Latins,  which 
he  himself  had  carried  on,  and  Geoiviut  promised, 
and  faithfully  kept  his  word.  The  ranenl  oration 
on  Eugenicus  was  delivered  by  the  same  friend, 
Geoigius. 

M.  Eugenicus  was  the  author  of  many  works, 
most  of  which  were  directed  against  the  Latin 
church,  whence  they  were  attacked  by  those  Greeks 
who  were  in  favour  of  that  church,  such  as  Joseph 
of  Methone,  Bessarion,  and  others.  The  following 
are  printed  either  entire  or  in  part  1.  A  Letter 
to  lie  emperor  Palaeoiogtu^  in  which  he  cautions 
tilie  Greeks  against  the  council  of  Florence,  and 
exposes  the  intrigues  of  the  Latint.  It  it  printt'd, 
with  a  Latin  vertion  and  an  answer  by  Joseph 
of  Methone,  in  Labbeus,  ConeiL  vol.  xiii.  p.  677. 

2.  A  Cirailar,  addressed  to  all  Christendom,  on 
the  same  subject,  is  printed  in  Labbeus,  L  c  p.  740, 
with    an    answer   by  Gregorius    Protosyncellus. 

3.  A  Treatise  on  Liturgical  Svbjeds^  in  which  he 
maintains  the  spiritual  power  of  the  priesthood. 
It  is  printed  in  the  Liiurpiae,  p.  138,  ed.  Paris, 
1560.  4.  A  ProfettioH  cf  Faiik,  of  which  a  freg- 
raent,  with  a  Latin  translation,  is  printed  in  Alla- 
tius,  de  Consensu,  iii  3.  §  4.  6.  A  Letter  to  the 
emperor  Palaeoloffus,  of  which  a  fragment  is  given 
in  Allatius,  de  Spu)do  OctavcL,  14,  p.  544.  His 
other  works  are  still  extant  in  MS.,  but  have  never 
been  published.  A  list  of  them  is  given  by  Fabri- 
cius.  {Bibl.  Grace.  voL  xi.  p.  670,  &c.;  comp.  Cave, 
Hid,  Lit.  vol.  i.  Appendix,  p.  11 1,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

EUGE'NIUS,  an  African  confessor,  not  less 
c<)lebnited  for  his  learning  and  sanctity  than  for 
the  courage  with  which  he  advocated  the  doctrines 
of  the  orthodox  faith  during  the  persecution  of 
the  Arian  Vandals  towards  the  close  of  the  fifth 
century.  At  first  tolerated  by  Hnnneric,  who  ac- 
quiesced in  his  elevation  to  the  see  of  Carthage  in 
A.  D.  480,  he  was  subsequently  transported  by 
that  prince,  after  the  stormy  council  held  in 
February  a.  d.  484,  to  the  deserts  of  Tripoli, 
from  whence  he  wat  recalled  by  the  tardy  cle- 
mency of  Gundamund,  but  eight  years  afterxiards 
was  arrested,  tried  and  condemned  to  death  by 
Thrasimund,  who,  however,  commuted  the  sen- 
tence to  banishment  The  place  fixed  upon  was 
Vienne  in  Languedoc,  where  Alaric  at  that  period 
held  sway.  Here  Eugenius  founded  a  monastery 
near  the  tomb  of  St  Amaranthus  where  he 
passed  his  time  in  devout  tranquillity  until  his 
death  on  the  13th  of  July  a.  d.  505. 

Under  the  name  of  Eugenius  we  possess  a  con- 
fession of  &ith  drawn  up  in  accordance  with  the 
doctrines  recognised  by  the  council  of  Nicaea,  and 
presented  on  the  part  of  the  orthodox  African  pre- 
lates to  Hunneric,  under  the  title,  Pro/rssio  jidei 
Cuilioficorum  tpieeoporum  Hunerico  regi  oblata.  It 
will  be  found  in  the  Bibi.  Afajr.  Patr.  Lugdun. 
1677,  vol.  viii.  p.  683,  and  an  account  of  its  con- 
tents In  Schrock,  Kirchengeschichte,  vol  xviii  p.  97. 
Gennadiut  mentions  several  other  works  by  this 
author,  but  they  no  longer  exist.  For  the  original 
documents  connected  with  the  Vandal  persecution 
see  **  Victor  Vitensis  de  persecutione  Vandalica" 
with  the  notes  of  Ruinart  Paris,  1694  ;  the  **Vita 
8.  Fulgcntii  ''  in  the  UiU.  Miu,  Patr.  Lugdun. 
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1677,  vol.  ix.,  p.  4 ;  and  ProoopiiUy  De  BeBo  Vam 
daUca,  i.  7,  &c  [W.  R.] 

EUGE'NIUS,  who  was  bishiyp  of  Toledo  firom 
A.  D.  646  to  657,  is  mentioned  imder  Dkaoun* 
TIU8  as  the  editor  and  enlarger  of  the  woriL  by 
Dracontius  upon  the  Creation.  He  is  known  also 
as  the  author  of  thirty-two  short  original  poenu 
composed  on  a  great  variety  of  snbjecta,  duefly 
however  moral  and  religious,  in  hoose,  elegiac» 
trochaic,  and  sapphic  measures.  These  were  pub- 
lished by  Sirmond  at  Paris,  8vo.  1619,  will  h§ 
found  also  in  the  collected  works  of  Siimoiid 
(Paris  1696  and  Venice  1728),  in  the  BibL  Fair, 
Max,  Lugdun.  1 677,  vol.  zil  p.  845,  and  in  the 
edition  of  Dracontius  by  Rivinns,  Lips.  1651. 
Two  Epigrams  by  Eugenius-— one  on  the  invention 
of  letters,  the  other  on  the  names  of  hybrid 
animals,  are  contained  in  the  Anthologia  Latina  of 
Burmann,  ii.  264,  v.  164,  or  n.  886,  887,  ed. 
Meyer.  [W.  R.) 

EUGE'NIUS,  praefectus  praetorio  Orientis  in 
A.  D.  547  or  540.  He  was  the  author  of  an  Edict 
concerning  the  accounts  of  publicans,  which  is  in- 
serted in  the  collection  of  the  Edicta  praefectoram 
praetorio.  (Biener,  GeeekickU  der  Nor>dten  Jtutini- 
ans.  p.  532;  Zachariae,  AneedoiOj  p.261.)  [J.  T.  G.] 
EUGENIUS,  a  Greek  physician,  of  whom  it 
is  only  known  that  he  must  have  lived  soma 
time  in  or  before  the  first  century  after  Chris^ 
as  one  of  his  medical  formulae  is  quoted  by  An- 
dromachus.  (ap.  Galen,  de  Compos,  Medicam.  see; 
Locos,  vii.  6.  vol.  xiii.  p.  114.)  He  is  also  quoted 
by  Gariopontus  {de  Febr,  c.  7),  from  which  it 
would  appear  cither  that  some  of  his  works  were 
extant  in  the  eleventh  century,  or  that  some  sources 
of  information  concerning  him  were  then  to  be  had 
which  do  not  now  exist  [  W.  A.  6.] 

EU'GEON  {Edyew  or  E^almy\  of  Samoa,  ona 
of  the  earliest  Greek  historians  mentioned  by  Dio- 
nysius  of  Halicamassus.  {Jud,  de  nuofd,  5 ;  compu 
Suid.  s.  r.)  [L.  S.] 

EUGESIPPUS  (EdTTjcrnnros),  the  author  of  n 
work  on  the  distances  of  pbccs  m  the  Holy  Land, 
of  which  a  Latin  translation  is  printed  in  Leo  Air 
latins'  'Xv^ifxiKri,  He  lived  about  a.  d.  1040,  but 
no  particulars  are  known  about  him.  [L.  &] 
EUGRAMMUS.  [Euchkir,  No.  2.] 
EUGRA'PIIIUS,  a  Latin  grammarian,  who  is 
believed  to  have  flourished  as  late  as  the  end  of  the 
tenth  century,  is  the  author  of  a  few  unimportant 
notes  upon  Terence,  referring  chiefly  to  the  pro> 
logues.  They  were  first  published  by  Faemua 
(Florent  8vo.  1.565),  were  subsequently  improved 
and  enlarged  by  Lindenbrogius  (4  to.  Paris,  1502, 
Fmnc£  1623)  and  Wcsterhovius  (Hag.  Com.  4to. 
1726),  and  are  given  in  all  the  more  complete  edi- 
tions of  the  dramatist  Wo  hear  also  of  a  MS.  in 
the  Biblioth^que  du  Roi  at  Paris,  intitled  Cbmmeii- 
tum  in  Terentium,  bearing  the  name  of  Eugraphius* 
which  Lindenbrogius  did  not  think  worth  publish- 
ing. [W.  R.] 

EU'HODUS,  a  froedman  of  the  emperor  Sopti- 
mius  Severus  and  tutor  to  Conicalla,  who  waa 
nursed  by  his  wife  Euhodia.  At  the  instigation  of 
the  young  prince  he  contrived  the  ruin  of  the  too 
powerful  Plautianus  [Plautianus]  ;  but  although 
loaded  with  honours  on  account  of  this  good  ser- 
rice,  he  was  put  to  death  in  a.  d.  21 1,  ahnost  im- 
mediately after  the  accession  of  his  fosteivion,  from 
a  suspicion,  probably,  that  he  entertained  friendly 
feelings  towards  the  hated  Geta.   When  Tcrtullian 
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(W  71  ay  c  4)  wp  that  young  Antoninnf  wat 
WMtd  «poa  dtfutian  milk,  he  refen  to  Procaltu, 
tW  Mowaid  of  Eahodiu,  for  there  is  no  reaion  to 
Mnrve  that  eitlwr  Enhodns  or  hit  wife  professed 
^e  tr«e  feith,  ae  aome  have  iiaagined.  (Dion  Caaa. 
UxW.S.<,luTiLl.)  [W.  K] 

EVIPPI  (Sv^raif),  the  name  of  fire  mytholo- 
fieal  pMHanfea,  cooeeming  whom  nothing  of  in- 
%an&t  m  ickted.  (ApoUod.  ii.  1.  §  5;  Pans.  ix. 
34  I  5;  TM^betuEnLSi  Eratoath.  Cbtos^.  ]8; 
Of.  MtLr.  903.)  [L.  S.] 

EY7PPUS  (Elvnef).  1.  A  son  of  Thettina  and 
Saytheaia,  w^  together  with  his  brothers,  was 
by  Mrifger.  (Apollod.  L  7.  §  10,  8.  §  3.) 

1  A  eon  ef  Megaiens,  who  was  killed  by  the 
ilhsiiiwiian  Koo.    (Pane.  i.  41.  §  4.)     There  are 
ler  Bythical  personages  of  this  name.  (Horn. 
A  ztL  417;  Steph.  Bys.  «.  v.  'AAiiAxySo.)  [L.S.] 

EULAEUS  (EiAMs),  an  eunuch,  became  one 
tf  the  legenta  of  Egypt  and  guardians  of  Ptolemy 
PUMwtor  on  the  death  of  Cleopatra,  the  mother 
tf  the  letter,  in  &  c.  1 73.  The  yoimg  king  was 
ihoi  13  yean  old,  and  he  is  said  to  hare  been 
hrsaght  np  in  the  greatest  Inxory  and  effeminacy 
Vf  ffn fauns,  who  hoped  to  render  his  own  influence 
prTmaamt  by  the  cormption  and  consequent  weak- 
ness ef  Pt<4eaiy.  It  was  Eulaens  who,  by  refusing 
tk  dsima  of  Antiochos  IV.  (Epiphanes)  to  the 
■fimiytee  of  Coele-Syria  ^d  Palestine,  inrolyed 
Sfrpi  in  the  disastrous  war  with  Syria  in  b.c.171. 
(PqIjK  xxriii.  16;  Died.  Fragm,  lib.  xzx.  JScc.  de 
U9.  zrin.  PL  624,  de  VirL  et  ViL  p.  579  ;  Liy. 
liu.  29,  zhr.  11,  12  ;  App.  Syr.  66 ;  Just  zxxiv. 
1)  [E.  E.] 

EUI/yOIUS.     [EcLooius.] 

EUUyOlUS,  FAVO'NIUS,  a  rhetorician  of 
Csrthaffe,  and  a  contemporary  and  disciple  of  St. 
Aofastin.  (AugusL  </«  Cur.  pro  A  fort  11.)  Under 
ks  name  we  poMCM  a  disputation  on  Cicero^s 
ScMuoMm  Sexpiun^  which  contains  \'arious  discus- 
•90S  00  pointa  of  the  Pythagorean  doctrine 
flf  oambera.  The  treatise  was  first  printed  by 
A.  Schott  at  the  end  of  his  Quofstionet  Tuliianae 
(Antwerp,  ICKi,  Bvo.),  and  afterwards  in  the 
edition  of  Cic»*ro's  de  OJitiis^  by  Graevius  (1688), 
from  which  it  is  reprinted  with  some  improvements 
io  ♦Ihrlii't  edition  of  Cicero,  vol.  t.  port.  1,  pp.  397 
—413.  [L.  S.] 

EU'MACHUS(Etf/iaxoj).  1.  A  Corinthian, 
son  tf(  Chrysis,  was  one  of  the  generals  sent  by 
the  Corinthians  in  the  winter  of  b.  c.  431  in 
eoanBand  of  an  armament  to  restore  Evarchus, 
tyrant  of  Astacns,  who  had  been  recently  expelled 
by  the  Athenians.    (Thuc  ii.  33.) 

2.  A  natire  of  Neapolis,  who,  according  to 
Athenaeos  (xiiL  p.  577),  wrote  a  work  entitled 
Irrfiai  rmw  v*pl  *Avyi6av.  It  is  perhaps  the 
suae  Eomachns  of  whose  work  entitled  n^pn^yjitris 
a  frasmeot  is  still  extant  in  Phlegon.  {Mirab. 
c  13.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

EUMAEUS  (EwAiOioj),  the  famous  and  faithful 
swiaeherd  of  Odysseus,  was  a  son  of  Ctesius,  king 
•f  the  island  of  Sync ;  he  had  been  carried  away 
fnm  his  father *s  house  by  a  Phoenician  slave,  and 
Phoeoidan  sailors  sold  him  to  Laertes,  the  &ther 
of  OdysseasL  (Horn.  Od.  xv.  403,  &c. ;  comp. 
Udtmxctk)  [L.  S.] 

ErMA'RIDAS  {EtifUMpl^asy  of  Paros,  a  Py- 
thsoorean  phtloeopher,  who  is  mentioned  by  I:un- 
Ukhos  (  Vii.  PytJL  36);  but  it  is  uncertain  whether 
the  reading  ia  correct,  and  whether  we  ought  not 
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to  raid  Thymaridas,  who  is  known  as  a  celebrated 
Pythagorean.  (lambL  L  e.  23,  with  Kiessliiig'g 
note)  [L.  S.] 

EU'MARUS,  a  very  ancient  Greek  painter  of 
monochromes,  was  the  first,  according  to  Pliny, 
who  distinguished,  in  painting,  the  male  from  the 
female,  and  who  **  dared  to  imitate' all  figures.** 
His  invention  was  improved  upon  by  Simon  of 
Qeonae.  (xxxv.  8.  a.  34.)  MViWeT  {Arch,  d,  Kungt^ 
§  74)  supposes  that  the  distinction  was  made  by  a 
difference  of  colouring;  but  Pliny *8  words  seem 
rather  to  refer  to  the  drawing  of  the  figure.  [P.  S.1 

EUMA'THIUS.     [EuOTATHiua,  No.  5.] 

EUME'LUS  (E6firi\o$\  a  son  of  Admetua  and 
Alcestis,  who  went  with  eleven  ships  and  warriors 
from  Pherae,  Boebe,  Olaphjrrae,  and  laolcus  to 
Troy.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  excellent 
horses,  which  had  once  been  under  the  care  of 
Apollo,  and  with  which  Eumelus  would  have 
gained  the  prize  at  the  funeral  games  of  Patroclus, 
if  his  chariot  had  not  been  broken.  He  was  mar- 
ried to  Iphthima,  the  daughter  of  Icarius.  (Horn. 
IL  il  711,  &c  764,  xxiii.  375,  536,  Od.  iv.  798; 
Strab.  ix.  p.  436.)  There  are  three  other  mytho- 
logical personages  of  this  name.  (Anton.  Lib.  15, 
18;  Pans,  vil  18.  §  2.)  [L.  S.] 

EUME'LUS  (EifiriKos),  one  of  the  three  sons 
of  Parysades,  King  of  Bosporus.  After  his  fiither*a 
death  he  engaged  in  a  war  for  the  crown  with  his 
brothers  Satyrus  and  Prytanis,  who  were  succea- 
sively  killed  in  battle.  Eumelus  reigned  most 
pro^rously  for  five  years  and  five  months,  b.  c. 
309—304.  (Diod.xx.22— 26;  Clinton,  F. //:  voL 
u.  pp.282,  285.)  [P.  S.] 

EUME'LUS  (ESfivKos),  1.  Of  Corinth,  the 
son  of  Amphilytus,  a  very  ancient  Epic  poet,  be- 
longed, according  to  some,  to  the  Epic  cycle.  His 
name,  like  Eucheir,  Eugranimus,  &c.,  is  significant, 
referring  to  his  skill  in  poetry.  He  was  of  the 
noble  house  of  the  Bacchiadae,  and  flourished  about 
the  5th  Olympiad,  according  to  Euscbius  {Chron*)^ 
who  makes  him  contemporary  with  Arctinus. 
(Comp.  Cyril,  c.  Julian,  i.  p.  13;  Clem.  Alex. 
Strom,  i.  p.  144.) 

Those  of  the  poems  ascribed  to  him,  which  apn 
pear  pretty  certainly  genuine,  were  genealogical  and 
historical  legends.  To  this  class  belonged  his  Co- 
rmthian  History  (Paus.  ii.  1.  $  I,  2.  $  2,  3.  $  8  ; 
SchoL  ad  Apoll.  Mod.  i.  148;  Tzetz.  Sdiol.  od 
Lycophr.  1024,  comp.  174,  480),  his  irpo<r6^iov  if 
ArjKoVj  from  which  some  lines  are  quoted  by  Pau- 
sanias,  who  considered  it  the  only  genuine  work  of 
Eumelus  (iv.  4.  $  1,  33.  §§  2,  3,  v.  19.  §  2),  and 
the  Europia  (Euseb.  I.e.;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.\.  p. 
151  ;  SchoL  ad  Horn.  II.  ii.  p.  121.)  He  also  wrote 
Botupnia^  a  poem  on  bees,  which  the  Greeks  called 
^vy6uai  and  ^ovytviis.  (Euseb.  /.  c. ;  Varro.  Ii.  R, 
ii.  5.  §  5,  ed.  Schneid.)  Some  writers  ascribed  to 
him  a  TtTovo/mx^"*  which  also  was  attributed  to 
Arctinus.  (Athen.  \'ii.  p.  277,  d.,  comp.  i.  p.  22, 
c.  ;  Schol.  ad  Apdl.  Rhod.  L  1165.) 

The  cyclic  poem  on  the  return  of  the  Greeks  from 
Troy  (vdoTos)  is  ascribed  to  Eumelus  by  a  Scho- 
liast on  Pindar  (O/.  xiiL  31),  who  writes  the  name 
wrongly,  Eumolpus.  The  lines  quoted  by  this  Scho- 
liast are  also  given  by  Pausanias,  under  the  name 
of  Eumelus.  ( Vossius,  de  Hist.  Graec.  pp.  5,  6,  ed. 
Westermann ;  Welcker,  die  Epische  Cyclus,  p.  27 4 .) 


•  A  little  lower,  Eusebius  places  him  again  at 
01.  9,  but  the  former  date  seems  the  more  corrocU 
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2.  A  Peripatetic  philosopher,  who  wrote  wtptriis 
d^tttas  KWfUfSiat,  (Schol.  MS.  ad  Aeaekin,  e,  7Y- 
mart^  §  39.  4.)  Perhaps  he  is  the  same  from 
whom  Diogenes  Laertins  (t.  5)  quotes  an  account 
of  the  death  of  Aristotle.  (Meineke,  HiU.  Crit,  Com. 
Graec  p.  8.)  [P.  S.] 

EUME'LUS  (Ed/Ai}Xof),  a  painter,  whose  pro- 
ductions were  distinguished  for  their  beauty.  Then 
was  a  Helen  by  him  in  the  forum  at  Rome.  He 
probably  lived  about  a.  d.  190.  (Philostr.  Im<ig. 
Prooem.  p.  4  ;  Vit,  Soph.  ii.  5.)  He  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  teacher  of  Aristodemus,  whose  school 
was  frequented  by  the  elder  Philostratns.    [P.  S.] 

EUME'LUS  (E0/ii}\of),  a  veterinary  surgeon, 
of  whom  nothing  is  known  except  that  he  was  a 
native  of  Thebes.  (Hippiatr.  p.  12.)  He  may  per- 
haps have  lived  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  century  li'ter 
Christ  Some  fragments,  which  are  all  that  remain 
of  his  writings,  are  to  be  found  in  the  Collection  of 
Writers  on  Veterinary  Surgery,  first  published  in 
Latin  by  J.  Ruellius,  Paris.  1530,  fol.,  and  in  Greek 
by  &  Grvnaeus,  Basil.  1537,  4io.    [W.  A.  0.] 

EU'MENES  (EAfiiyvs).  1.  Ruler  or  dynast 
of  the  city  of  Amastris  on  the  Euxine,  contempo- 
rary with  Antiochus  Sotcr.  The  citizens  of  Hera- 
cleia  wished  to  purchase  from  him  his  sovereignty, 
as  Amastris  had  formerly  belonged  to  them ;  but 
to  this  he  refused  to  accede.  He,  however,  soon 
after  gave  up  the  city  to  Ariobarzanes,  king  of 
Pontus.  (Memnon,  16,ed.  OrcllL)  Droyaen  {flel- 
lenumus^  vol.  ii.  p.  230)  supposes  this  Eumenes  to  be 
the  nephew  of  Philetaenis,  who  aftem'ards  became 
king  of  Pergnmus  [Eumenes I.];  but  there  do  not 
seem  any  sufficient  grounds  for  this  identification. 

2.  Brother  of  Philetaenis,  founder  of  the  king- 
dom of  Pergamus.  fPHiLETAERUfl.]       [E.H.  B.] 

EU'MENES  (Ei^M^Knt)  of  Cardia,  secretary  to 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  after  his  death  one  of 
the  mnst  distinguised  generals  among  his  succes- 
sors. The  accounts  of  his  origin  vary  considerably, 
some  representing  his  father  as  a  poor  roan,  who 
was  obliged  to  subsist  by  his  own  labour,  others 
as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  citizens  of  his 
native  place.  (PluL  £um.  1 ;  Corn.  Nep.  Eum.  1; 
Aclian,  V.  H.  xii.  43.)  The  latter  statements  are 
upon  all  accounts  the  most  probable  :  it  is  certain, 
at  least,  that  he  received  a  good  education,  and 
having  attracted  the  attention  of  Philip  of  Macedon 
on  occasion  of  his  visiting  Cardia,  was  taken  by 
that  king  to  his  court,  and  employed  as  his  private 
secretary.  In  this  capacity  he  soon  rose  to  a  high 
place  in  his  confideiure,  and  after  his  death  conti- 
nued to  discharge  the  same  office  under  Alexander, 
whom  he  accompanied  throughout  his  expedition 
in  Asia,  and  who  seems  to  have  treated  him  at  all 
times  with  the  most  marked  confidence  and  dis- 
tinction, of  which  he  gave  a  striking  proof  about 
two  years  before  bis  death,  by  giving  him  in  mar- 
riage Artonis,  a  Persian  princess,  the  daughter  of 
Artabazus,at  the  same  time  that  he  himself  married 
Stateim,  the  daughter  of  Dareiu*.  ( Arrian,  Anab,  yii. 
4.)  A  still  stronger  evidence  of  the  favour  which 
Eumenes  enjoyed  with  Alexander  is,  that  he  was 
able  to  maintain  his  ground  against  the  influence 
of  Hephaestion,  with  whom  he  was  continually  at 
enmity.  (Arrian,  ^fia5.  vii.  13, 14 ;  Plut  Eum.  2.) 
Nor  were  hb  services  confined  to  those  of  his 
office  as  secretary :  he  was  more  than  once  em- 
ployed by  Alexander  in  military  commands,  and 
was  ultimately  appointed  by  him  to  the  post  of 
hipparch  or  leader  of  one  of  the  chitf  divisions  of 
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cavalry.  (Arrian,  AmA.  t.  24;  Plut  Emm.  If 
CoriL  Nep.  Eum.  13.) 

In  the  discussions  and  tnmnlta  which  enaiied  oo 
the  death  of  Alexander,  Eumenes  at  first,  aware  of 
the  jealousy  with  which  as  a  Greek  he  was  r»- 
garded  by  the  Macedonian  leaders,  refrained  from 
taking  any  part;  but  when  matters  came  to  aa 
open  rupture,  he  was  mainly  instrumental  in  brings 
ing  about  a  reconciliation  between  the  two  parties. 
In  the  division  of  the  satrapies  which  followed, 
Eumenes  obtained  the  government  of  CappadociSa 
Paphlagonia,  and  Pontus :  but  as  these  provinces 
had  never  yet  been  conquered,  and  were  ttill  in 
the  hands  of  Ariarathes,  Antigonns  and  Leonnatn* 
were  appointed  to  reduce  them  for  him.  Ant^onas, 
however,  disdained  compliance,  and  Leonnatat  was 
quickly  called  off  to  Greece  by  his  amtritions  pro- 
jects. [Leonnatus.]  In  these  he  endeavoured  t» 
persuade  Eumenes,  who  had  accompanied  him  into 
Phrygia,  to  join ;  but  the  latter,  instead  of  doing 
so,  abruptly  quitted  him,  and  hastening  to  Perdio- 
cas,  revealed  to  him  the  designs  of  Leonnatoi. 
By  this  proof  of  his  fidelity,  he  secured  the  fisTonr 
of  the  regent,  who  henceforward  reposed  his  chief 
confidence  in  him.  As  an  immediate  reward,  Per- 
diccas  proceeded  in  person  to  subdue  for  him  the 
promised  satrapies,  defeated  and  pat  to  death 
Ariarathes,  and  established  Eumenes  in  the  full 
possession  of  his  government,  b.  c.  322.  (Plut 
Eum,  3 ;  Died,  xviii  3,  16 ;  Arrian,  ap.  PkoL  pi 
69,  a. ;  Com.  Nep.  Eum.  2.)  Here,  however,  hs 
did  not  long  remain,  but  accompanied  the  regent 
and  the  royal  family  into  Cilicia.  In  the  following 
f^pring,  when  Perdiccas  determined  to  proceed  in 
person  against  Ptolemy,  he  committed  to  Eumenes 
the  chief  command  in  Asia  Minor,  and  ordered 
him  to  repair  at  once  to  the  Hellespont,  to  make 
head  against  Antipater  and  Cratemsi  Eomenes 
took  advantage  of  the  interval  before  their  arrival 
to  raise  a  numerous  and  excellent  body  of  cavalry 
out  of  Paphlagonia,  to  which  he  was  indebted  for 
many  of  his  subsequent  victories.  Meanwhile,  a 
new  enemy  arose  against  him  in  Neoptolemus, 
governor  of  Armenia,  who  had  been  plat^  under 
his  command  by  Peidiocaa,  but  then  revolted  from 
him,  and  entered  into  correspondence  with  Anti- 
pater and  Craterus.  Eumenes,  however,  defeated 
him  before  the  arrival  of  his  confederates,  and  then 
turned  to  meet  Craterus,  who  was  advancing 
against  him,  and  to  whom  Neoptolemus  had  made 
his  escape  after  his  own  defeat  The  battle  that 
ensued  was  decisive ;  for  although  the  Macedonian 
phalanx  suffered  but  little,  Craterus  himself  fell, 
and  Neoptolemus  was  slain  by  Eumenes  with  his 
own  hand,  after  a  deadly  stnurgle  in  the  presence 
of  the  two  armies.  (Plut.  Kum.  4 — 7;  Diod.  xviii. 
29 — 32;  Arrian,  ap.  Phot.  p.  70,  b^  71,  a. ;  Conu 
Nep.  Eum.  3,  4 ;  Justin,  xiii.  6,  8.)  This  took 
place  in  the  summer  of  321  b.  c. 

But  while  Eumenes  was  thus  triumphant  in 
Asia,  Perdiccas  had  met  with  repeated  disasters  in 
Eg}'pt,  and  had  finally  fallen  a  victim  to  the  dis* 
content  of  his  troops,  just  before  the  news  arrived 
of  the  victor\'  of  Eumenes  and  the  death  of  Cra- 
terus.  It  came  too  kite  :  the  tide  was  now  turned, 
and  the  intelligence  excited  the  greatest  indigna- 
tion among  the  Macedonian  soldiers,  who  nad 
been  particularly  attached  to  Craterus,  and  who 
hated  Eumenes  as  a  foreigner,  for  such  they  con- 
sidered him.  A  general  assembly  of  the  army 
was  held,  in  which  Eumenes,  Attains,  and  AIceta% 
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leaden  of  thejuirtj  of  Perdiecai, 
to  death.    The  conduct  of  the 
was  anigned  to  AntigoniiB ;  bnt 
tike  the  field  mitil  the  following  sum- 
mer (b.  c  330).     Eumenea  had  wintered  at  Celae- 
■aa  ia  Phrrgia,  and  itrengthened  himaelf  by  all 
ia  \a»  power,  but  be  was  unable  to  make 
Ant^onns,  who  defeated  him  in  the 
alKBS  ti  Oicyninm  in  Cappadoda;  and  finding 
hJBiailf  irarithr  to  effect  his  retreat  into  Annenia, 
as  he  bad  deaigncd  to  do,  he  adopted  the  resola- 
tioa  if  diabaading  the  rest  of  his  anny,  and  throw- 
isf  hBaeif^  with  only  700  troops,  into  the  small 
te  aayiqgiiable  fortress  of  Nora,  on  the  confines 
if  Lycaonia  and  Cappadoda.  (Plut.  Bum.  8 — 10 ; 
DmL  XTiiL  37,  40,  41  ;    Corn.  Nep.  Earn.  5.) 
Hen  he  was  doaely  blockaded  by  the  forces  of 
Aatifsaaa ;  bat,  confident  in  the  strength  of  his 
pH,  refeaed  all  offers  of  capitulation,  and  awaited 
thr  icaok  of  external  chai^^ea.     It  was  not  long 
theae  took  place:  the  death  of  Antipater 
a  caitt{Jete  alteration  in  the  relations  of  the 
leader* ;  and  Antigonns,  who  was  anzions 
ti  tteia  the  assistance  of  Emnenes,  made  him  the 
■est  plaaaiUe  oSen,  of  which    the  latter  only 
stifled  hinsaelf  so  for  as  enabled  him  to  quit  his 
—iiilsiii  fortress,  in  which  he  had  now  held  out 
imli  a  year,  and  withdraw  to  Cappadocia.    Here 
ke  vas  bosy  in  lerying  troops  and  gathering  his 
fiipads  tagether,  when   he  received   letters  fit)m 
Myspefchon  and  Olympias,  entreating  his  snp- 
futu  sod  granting  him,  in  the  name  of  the  king, 
tke  lapieme  command  throaghoat  Asia.    Emnenes 
ass,  whether  firom  interest  or  from  real  attach- 
■eat,  always  disposed  to  espouae  the  cause  of  the 
mai  fomily  of  Macedonia,  and  glndly  embraced 
tbe  offer :  he  eladed  the  pursuit  of  Menander,  who 
■Bidked  against  him  by  order  of  Antigonus,  and 
irnTrd  in  Cilicia,  where  he  found  the  select  body 
of  Macedonian  reterans   calW    the  Argyraspids, 
mder  Actigenes  and  Teutamns.     These,  as  well 
ai  the  royal  treasures  deposited  at  Quinda,  had 
krea  placed  at  his  disposal  by  Polysperchon  and 
OfTmp-.as :  but  though  welcomed  at  first  with  ap- 
fsrrat  enthosiasm,  Eumenes  was  well  aware  of 
tae  jeal<>iuy   with   which    he  was  regarded,  and 
rnn  tooght  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  comroand- 
JDf  the  other  generals  by  the  singular  expedient  of 
rrrcuag  a  tent  in  which  the  throne,  the  crown  and 
icrpcre  of  Alexander  were  preserved,  and  where 
Mil  coancils  of  war  were  held,  as  if  in  the  presence 
•f  the  deceased  monareh.    (Flut.  Eum.  11 — 13; 
Dtod.  iviiL  42,  53,  58—61  ;    Polyaen.  iv.  8.  §  2 ; 
JostizL  xiv.  2.)     By  these  and  other  means  Eu- 
meae*  socoeeded  in  conciliating  the  troops  under 
his  oommand,  so  that  they  rejected  all  the  attempts 
attde  by  Ptolemy  and  Antigonus  to  corrupt  their 
fidditv.     At   the  same   time  he  made  extensive 
leri«s  of  mercenaries,  and  having  assembled  in  all 
a  amnefous  army,   he  advanced   into  Phoenicia, 
whh  the  view  of  reducing  the  maritime  towns,  and 
srsding  a  fleet  from  thence  to  the  assistance  of 
PoJvcptrftkon      This  plan  was,  however,  frustrated 
br  tile  arhvai  of  the  fieet  of  Antigonus,  and  the 
adrxoee  of  that  general  himself  with   a  greatly 
•aprnor  force.     Eumenes  in  consequence  retired 
into  the  interior  of  Asia,  and  took  up  his  winter- 
qsarvfl  in  Babylonia.    (Diod.  xviii.  61 — 63,  73.) 
In  the  spring  of  31 7  he  descended  the  left  bank 
•f  the  Tiirria,  and  having  foiled  all  the  endeavours 
^  Sdeucna  to  prevent  his  passing  that  river,  ad- 
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Tsnced  into  Snsiana,  where  he  was  jomed  by  Pen* 
cestes  at  the  head  of  all  the  forces  of  Media,  Per- 
sia, and  the  other  provinces  of  Upper  Asia.  Still 
he  did  not  choose  to  await  here  the  advance  of 
Antigonns ;  and  leaving  a  strong  garrison  to  guard 
the  royal  treasures  at  Susa,  he  took  post  with  his 
army  behind  the  Pasitigris.  Antigonus,  who  had 
followed  him  out  of  Babylonia,  and  effected  his 
junction  with  Selencus  and  Pithon,  now  marched 
against  him;  bnt  having  met  with  a  check  at  the 
river  Copratas,  withdrew  by  a  cross  maroh  through 
a  difficult  country  into  Media,  while  Eumenes  took 
up  his  quarters  at  Persepolis.  He  had  many  diffi- 
culties to  contend  with,  not  only  from  the  enemy, 
bnt  from  the  discontent  of  his  own  troops,  the  re- 
laxation of  their  disdpline  when  they  were  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  luxurious  provinces  of  Persia,  and 
above  all  firom  the  continual  jealousies  and  intrigues 
of  the  generals  and  satraps  under  his  command. 
But  whenever  they  were  in  drcumstances  of  diffi- 
culty or  in  presence  of  the  enemy,  all  were  at  once 
ready  to  acknowledge  his  superiority,  and  leare 
him  the  uncontrolled  direction  of  everything.  The 
two  armies  first  met  on  the  confines  of  Gabiene, 
when  a  pitched  battle  ensued,  with  no  decided 
advantage  to  either  side ;  after  which  Antigonus 
withdrew  to  Oadamaxga  in  Media,  while  Eumenes 
established  his  winter- quarters  in  Gabiene.  Here 
Antigonus  attempted  to  surprise  him  by  a  sudden 
march  in  the  depth  of  the  winter ;  but  he  was  too 
wary  to  be  taken  unprepared  :  he  contrived  by  a 
stratagem  to  delay  the  march  of  his  adversary  un- 
til he  had  time  to  collect  his  scattered  forces,  and 
again  bring  matters  to  the  issue  of  a  pitched  Imttle. 
Neither  party  obtained  a  complete  victory,  and 
Eumenes  would  have  renewed  the  combat  the  next 
day;  but  the  baggage  of  the  Macedonian  troops 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  the 
Aigyraspids,  furious  at  their  loss,  agreed  to  pur- 
chase its  restoration  from  Antigonus  by  delivering 
up  their  general  into  his  hands.  The  latter  is  said 
to  have  been  at  first  disposed  to  spare  the  life  of 
his  captive,  which  he  was  strongly  urged  to  do  by 
Nearchus  and  the  young  Demetrius  ;  but  all  his 
other  officera  were  of  the  contrary  opinion,  and 
Eumenes  was  put  to  death  a  few  days  after  he 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  (Plut. 
£:«OT.  13— 19;  Diod.  xix.  12—15,  17—34,  37 
—44 ;  Com.  Nep.  Eum.  7 — 12 ;  Justin,  xiv.  3, 
4  ;  Polyaen.  iv.  8.  §  3,  4.)  These  events  took 
place  in  the  winter  of  317  to  316  b.  c.* 

Eumenes  was  only  forty-five  years  old  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  (Com.  Nep.  Eum.  13.)  Of  his 
consummate  ability,  both  as  a  general  and  a  states- 
man, no  doubt  can  be  entertained ;  and  it  is  proba- 
ble that  he  would  have  attained  a  far  more  import- 
ant position  among  the  successors  of  Alexander, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  accidental  disadvantage  of 
his  birth.  But  as  a  Greek  of  Cardia,  and  not  a 
native  Macedonian,  he  was  constantly  looked  upon 
with  dislike,  and  even  with  contempt,  both  by  his 
opponents  and  companions  in  arms,  at  the  very 
time  that  they  were  compelled  to  bow  beneath  his 

•  In  the  relation  of  these  events,  the  chronology 
of  Droysen  has  been  followed.  Mr.  Clinton  (who 
places  the  death  of  Eumenes  early  in  315  B.C.) 
appears  to  have  been  misled  by  attaching  too  much 
importance  to  the  archonships,  as  mentioned  by 
Diodonis.  See  Droysen,  (vcic/i.  d,  Nachf.  p.  269, 
not* 
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geniui.  This  prejadice  was  throughout  the  greatest 
obstacle  with  which  he  had  to  contend,  and  it  may 
be  regarded  as  the  highest  proof  of  his  ability  thai 
he  OTercame  it  even  to  the  extent  to  which  he  was 
able.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  also,  if  we  praise 
him  for  his  fidelity  to  the  royal  house  of  Macedonia, 
that  this  same  disadvantage,  by  rendering  it  im- 
possible for  him  to  aspire  to  any  independent  au- 
thority, made  it  as  much  his  interest  as  his  duty 
to  uphold  the  legitimate  occupants  of  the  throne  of 
Alexander.  lie  is  described  by  Plutarch  (Eum. 
1 1)  as  a  man  of  polished  maimers  and  appearance, 
with  the  air  of  a  courtier  rather  than  a  warrior ; 
and  his  oratory  was  more  subtle  and  plausible  than 
energetic  Craft  and  caution  seem  indeed  to  have 
been  the  prevailing  points  in  his  character ;  though 
he  was  able  also  to  exhibit,  when  called  for,  the 
utmost  energy  and  activity.  [E.  H.  B.] 

EU'MENES  (EJ/ifi^O  I.,  king,  or  rather  ruler, 
of  Pergamus.  He  was  the  son  of  Eumenes,  bro- 
ther of  Philetaerus,  and  succeeded  his  uncle  in  the 
government  of  Pcigamus  (b.  a  2G3),  over  which 
he  reigned  for  two-and-twenty  years.  Soon  after 
his  accession  he  obtained  a  victory  near  Sardis 
over  Antiochus  Soter,  and  was  thus  enabled  to 
establish  his  dominion  over  the  provinces  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  his  capital ;  but  no  further  parti- 
culars of  his  reign  are  recorded.  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  624; 
Clinton,  F.  11.  iii.  p.  401.)  According  to  Athe- 
naeus  (x.  p.  445,  d.),  his  death  was  occasioned  by 
a  fit  of  drunkenness.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
cousin  Attains,  also  a  nephew  of  Philetaerus.  It 
appears  to  be  to  this  Eumcnes  (though  styled  by 
mistake  king  of  Bithynia)  tliat  Justin  (xxvii.  3) 
ascribes,  without  doubt  erroneously,  the  great  vic- 
tory over  the  Gauls,  which  was  in  fact  gained  by 
his  successor  Attains.  [Attalus  I.,  vol.  i.  p. 
410,  a.1  [E.II.B.] 

EU'MENES  (¥.iiUinis)  II.,  king  of  Pkrgasius 
ton  of  Attalus  I.,  whom  he  succeeded  on  the 
throne  B.  c.  197.  (Clinton,  F.  H.  iii.  p.  403.)  He 
inherited  from  his  predecessor  the  friendship  and 
alliance  of  the  Romans,  which  he  took  the  utmost 
pains  to  cultivate,  and  was  included  by  them  in 
the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  with  Philip,  king  of 
Macedonia,  in  196,  by  which  he  obtained  posses- 
sion of  the  towns  of  Oreus  and  Eretria  in  Euboi^a. 
(Liv.  xxxiii.  .30,  34.)  In  the  fallowing  yctir  he 
sent  a  fleet  to  the  assisLince  of  Flamiiiinus  in  the 
war  agiiiiist  Nabis.  (Liv.  xxxiv.  26.)  His  alliance 
was  in  vain  courted  by  his  powerful  neighbour, 
Antiochus  III.,  who  offered  him  one  of  his  daugh- 
ters in  marriage.  (Appiiin,  Syr.  5.)  Eumcnes 
plainly  saw  that  it  was  his  interest  to  adhere  to 
the  llomans  in  the  approaching  contest;  and  fur 
from  seeking  to  avert  this,  he  Ui^cd  all  his  endea- 
vours to  urge  on  the  Romans  to  engage  in  it. 
When  hostilities  hfid  actwilly  commenced,  he  was 
active  in  the  service  of  his  allies,  both  by  sending 
his  fleet  to  support  that  of  the  Romans  under 
Livius  and  Aemilius,  and  facilitating  the  important 
passage  of  the  Hellespont.  In  the  decisive  battle 
of  Magnchia  (u.  c.  190),  he  commanded  in  person 
the  troops  which  he  furnished  as  auxiliaries  to  the 
Roman  army,  and  appears  to  luive  rendered  valuable 
services.  (Liv.  xxxv.  \X  xxxvi.  43 — 4.5,  xxxvii, 
14, 18,  33,  37, 41  ;  Appian,  Syr.  22,  25,  31,3.3, 38, 
43;  Justin,  xxxi.  8.)  Immediately  on  the  conclusion 
of  peace,  he  haHteni>d  tu  Kouie,  to  put  forward  in 
]>erson  his  cLiims  to  reward  :  his  pretent>ions  wen* 
fiivourably  received  hy  the  senate,  who  granted 
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him  the  ponesiion  of  Mysia,  Lydia,  both  Phiygia^ 
and  Lycaonia,  as  well  as  of  Lysimachia,  and  iha 
Thiacian  Chersonese.  By  this  meant  Emnenat 
found  himself  raised  at  once  frtmi  a  state  of  com- 
parative insignificance  to  be  the  sorereigik  of  m 
powerful  monarchy.  (Liv.  xxxvii.  45,  52 — 55, 
xxxviiL  39 ;  Polyb.  xxii.  1^-4,  7,  27 ;  Appin^ 
Syr,  44.)  About  the  same  time,  he  married  tha 
daughter  of  Ariarathea,  king  of  Cappadoeia,  aid 
procured  from  the  Romans  £svonrable  terms  tat 
that  monarch.  (Liv.  xxxviiL  39.)  This  allianet 
was  the  occasion  of  involving  him  in  a  war  witk 
Phamaces,  king  of  Pontns,  who  had  invaded  C^ 
padocia,  but  which  was  ultimately  terminated  bj 
the  intervention  of  Rome.  (Polyb.  xxv.  2,  4,  5,  6, 
XX vL  4.)  He  was  also  engaged  in  hostilities  witk 
Prusias,  king  of  Bithynia,  which  gave  the  Romana 
a  pretext  for  interfering,  not  only  to  protect  Ei^ 
menes,  but  to  compel  Prusias  to  givo  up  Hannifaali 
who  had  taken  refiige  at  his  court.  (Liv.  "g****^ 
46,  51  ;  Justin,  xxxii.  4 ;  Com.  Nep.  JIamm,  10.) 
During  all  this  period,  Eumenes  enjoyed  tht 
highest  favour  at  Rome,  and  certainly  was  nol 
backward  in  availing  himself  of  it.  He  was  con- 
tinually sending  embassies  thither,  partly  to  coltt- 
vate  the  good  understanding  with  the  senate  in 
which  he  now  found  himself,  but  frequently  also  to 
complain  of  the  conduct  of  his  neighbours,  especi* 
ally  of  the  Macedonian  kings,  Philip  and  his  so^ 
cesser,  Perseus.  In  172,  to  give  more  weight  ta 
his  remonstrances,  he  a  second  time  visited  Rnno 
in  person,  where  he  was  received  with  the  utmoi* 
distinction.  On  his  return  from  thence,  he  visited 
Delphi,  where  he  narrowly  escaped  a  design  against 
his  life  formed  by  the  emissaries  of  Perseus.  (lir. 
xlii.  11— 16  ;  Diod.  /ire.  Z«;.  p.  623,  Em.  Vaki. 
p.  577  ;  Appian,  Mm.  Ejcc.  9,  pp.519 — 526,  ed. 
Sch weigh.)  But  though  he  was  thus  apparently  oa 
terms  of  the  bitterest  hostility  with  the  Macedo- 
nian monarch,  his  conduct  during  the  war  that 
followed  was  not  such  as  to  give  satisfaction  ta 
the  Romans ;  and  he  was  suspected  of  correspond- 
ing secretly  with  Perseus,  a  charge  which,  accoid- 
ing  to  Polybius,  was  not  altogether  unfounded; 
but  his  designs  extended  only  to  the  obtaining 
from  that  prince  a  sum  of  money  for  procuring  hia 
a  peace  on  favourable  terms.  (Polyb.  Froffm,  Vch 
tican.  pp.  427-429  ;  Liv.  xliv.  13, 24,  25;  Appian, 
Mac.  Exc.  16,  pp.  531-2.)  His  overtures  wem, 
however,  rejected  by  Perseus,  and  after  the  victoir 
of  the  Romans  (a  c  167),  he  hastened  to  send  hii 
brother  Attalus  to  the  senate  with  his  congratula- 
tions. They  did  not  choose  to  take  any  public 
notice  of  what  had  passed,  and  dismissed  Attains 
with  fair  words;  but  when  Eumenes,  probably 
alarmed  at  finding  his  schemes  discovered,  detei^ 
mined  to  proceed  to  Rome  in  })erson,  the  senate 
passed  a  decree  to  forbid  it,  and  finding  that  ho 
was  already  arrived  at  Bnmdusium,  ordered  hint 
to  quit  Italy  without  delay.  (Polyb.  xxx.  17* 
Fraijm.  Vutic,  p.  420  ;  Liv.  Epit.  xlvi.)  Hence- 
forward he  was  constantly  regarded  with  suspicion 
by  the  Roman  senate,  and  though  his  brother  At- 
t4ilus,  whom  he  sent  to  Rome  again  in  e.  c.  1601, 
was  received  with  marked  favour,  this  seems  to 
have  been  for  the  ver}-  purpose  of  exciting  him  against 
Emneui's  ^'ho  had  sent  him,  and  inducing  him  ta 
set  up  for  himself.  (Pulyb.  xxxii.  5.)  The  last 
years  of  the  reign  of  Eumenes  ^tfciti  to  have  been 
disturbed  by  frefjuont  hostilities  on  the  part  of  Pm- 
biats  king  of  Bithynia,  nnd  the  Uuuls  of  Gaktia; 
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were  repretented  as  maidens  of  a  grare  and  so* 
lemn  mien,  in  the  richly  adorned  attire  of  huntresses, 
with  a  band  of  serpents  around  their  heads,  and 
serpents  or  torches  in  their  hands.  With  later 
writers,  though  not  always,  the  number  of  Eume- 
nides  is  limited  to  three,  and  their  names  are  Tisi- 

5houe,  Alecto,  and  M^aera.  (Orph.  Hymn.  68 ; 
'setz.  ad  Lyooph.  406 ;  Virg.  Aen.  xii.  845.)  At 
Athens  there  were  statues  of  only  two.  (SchoL  ad 
Olid,  OoL  42.)  The  sacrifices  which  were  offered  to 
them  consisted  of  black  sheep  and  nephalia,  i.  e.  a 
drink  of  honey  mixed  with  water.  (Schol.  /.  c ; 
Pans.  ii.  11.  §  4;  AeschyL  Eum.  107.)  Among 
the  things  sncred  to  them  we  hear  of  white  turtle- 
dores,  and  the  narcissus.  (Aelian, /f.  ^.  x.  33; 
Eustath.  ad  Horn,  p.  87.)  They  were  worshipped 
at  Athens,  where  they  had  a  sanctuary  and  a 
grotto  near  the  Areiopagus:  their  statues,  how- 
ever, had  nothing  formidable  (Pans.  L  28.  $  6), 
and  a  festival  Eumenideia  was  there  celebrated  in 
their  honour.  Another  sanctuary,  with  a  grove 
which  no  one  was  allowed  to  enter,  existed  at 
Colonus.  (Soph.  Oed,  Out,  37.)  Under  the  name 
of  Mavtoi,  they  were  worshipped  at  Megalopolis. 
(Paus.  viil  34.  §  1.)  They  were  also  worshipped 
on  the  Asopus  and  at  Ceryneia.  (Paus.  ii.  11.  §  4, 
vii.  25.  §  4 ;  comp.  Bottiger,  Furienma^  Weimar, 
1801 ;  Hirt,  Afythol.  BUderb.  p.  201,  &c.)  [L.S.] 
EUME'NIUS,  whose  works  are  included  in  the 
collection  which  commonly  bears  the  title  **  Duo- 
decim  Panegyric!  Veteres"  [DrbpaniusJ,  was  a 
native  of  Autun,  but  a  Greek  by  extraction ;  for  his 
graudfiather  was  an  Athenian,  who  acquired  cele- 
brity at  Rome  as  a  teacher  of  rhetoric,  and  having 
subsequently  removed  to  Oaul,  practised  his  profes- 
sion until  post  the  age  of  eighty,  in  the  city  where 
his  grandson,  pupil,  and  successor,  was  bom.  Eu- 
menius  flourished  towards  the  close  of  the  third  and 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  centuries,  and  at- 
tained to  such  high  reputation  that  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  office  of  magisUr  sacrae  memoriae^  a 
sort  of  private  secretary,  in  the  court  of  Constantius 
Chlorus,  by  whom  he  was  warmly  esteemed  and 
loaded  with  favours.  The  precise  period  of  his 
death,  as  of  his  birth,  is  unknown,  but  we  gather 
from  his  writings  that  he  had,  at  all  events,  passed 
the  prime  of  life.  The  city  of  Cleves  at  one  period 
claimed  him  as  their  townsman,  and  set  up  an  an- 
cient statue,  which  they  declared  to  be  his  effigy. 

The  pieces  generally  ascribed  to  this  author  are 
the  following.  1 .  Oratio  pro  inttaurandit  scholis. 
Gaul  had  suffered  fearfully  from  the  oppression  of 
its  rulers,  from  civil  discord,  and  from  the  incursions 
of  barbarian  foes,  for  half  a  century  before  the  ac- 
cession of  Diocletian.  During  the  reign  of  the 
second  Claudius,  Autun  in  particular,  after  sustain- 
ing a  siege  of  seven  months,  was  compelled  to 
surrender  to  the  half-savage  Bagaydae,  by  whom  it 
was  almost  reduced  to  ruins.  Constantius  Chlorus 
having  resolved  to  restore  not  only  the  buildings  of 
the  city,  but  also  to  revive  its  Cunous  school  of  rhe- 
toric, called  upon  Eumenius,  who,  it  would  seem, 
had  by  this  time  retired  from  public  life  and  was 
enjoying  his  dignities,  to  undertake  the  superin- 
tendance  of  the  new  seminary,  allowing  him,  how- 
tvcr,  to  retain  his  post  at  court,  and  at  the  same 
time  doubling  his  salary,  which  thus  amounted  to 
the  large  sum  of  600,000  sesterces,  or  about  5000/. 
per  annum.  The  principal,  before  entering  on  his 
duties,  delivered  (a.  d.  296  or  297)  the  oration 
now  before  usy  iu  the  presence  of  the  praescs  of 
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Gallia  Lngduneniis,  in  order  that  ha  miglit  pob* 
lidy  acknowledge  the  liberali^  of  the  prinee,  migkt 
explain  his  own  views  as  to  the  manner  in  whick 
the  objects  in  view  could  best  be  aooomplislwd,  md 
might  dedare  his  intention  of  carrying  these  plug 
into  effect  without  any  tax  upon  the  public,  bj 
devoting  one-half  of  his  allowance  to  the  snppott  of 
the  establishment  We  find  included  (c  14)  am- 
interesting  letter  addressed  by  Constantins  to  Eu- 
menius. 

2.  Panegyricua  Oonstantio  Chasari  diahu,  A 
congratulatory  address  upon  the  recovery  of  Britaiii, 
delivered  towards  the  close  of  a.  d.  296,  or  the  bt- 
ginning  of  297.     [Allbctus;  Carausius.] 

3.  Panegyriau  Constantino  Augtuto  diotma^  pra* 
nounced  at  Treves,  a.  d.  310,  on  the  birth-day  of 
the  city,  in  the  presence  of  Constantino,  ccmtainnw 
an  outline  of  the  career  of  the  emperor,  in  wirial 
all  his  deeds  are  magnified  in  most  oatm^geow 
hyperboles.  Heyne  is  unwilling  to  bdliovo  that 
Eumenius  is  the  author  of  this  declamation,  whidi 
he  considers  altogether  out  of  character  with  tho 
moderation  and  good  taste  displayed  in  his  otfaor 
compositions.  The  chief  eridence  conusts  m 
certain  expressions  contained  in  chapters  22  and 
23,  where  the  speaker  repres«its  himself  as  n 
native  of  Autun,  and,  in  the  hmguage  of  a  man  ad* 
yanced  in  years,  recommends  to  the  patronage  of 
the  sovereign  his  five  sons,  one  of  whom  is  q>okcft 
of  as  discharging  the  duties  of  an  office  in  tl» 
treasury. 

4.  Graiiarum  actio  Conttantino  Angtuto  Ffawim 
siutn  nomine.  The  city  of  Autun  having  exp^ 
rienced  the  liberality  of  Constantino,  who  m 
consideration  of  their  recent  misfortunes  had  le* 
licved  the  inhabitants  firom  a  heavy  load  of  taxa- 
tion, assumed  in  honour  of  its  patron  the  appellation 
of  FlaviOf  and  deputed  Eumenius  to  convey  to  the 
prince  expressions  of  sratitude.  This  address  WM 
spoken  at  Treves  in  the  year  a.  d.  311. 

For  information  with  regard  to  the  genenl 
merits  and  the  editions  of  Eumenios  and  the  othor 
panegyrists,  see  Drbpaniu&  [W.  R.] 

EUMOLPUS  (Ev/ioAirof),  that  is,  •«  the  good 
singer,^*  a  Thracian  who  is  described  as  haviiy 
come  to  Attica  either  as  a  bard,  a  warrior,  or  a 
priest  of  Demeter  and  Dionysus.  The  ^ftmwyn^ 
tradition,  which,  however,  is  of  late  origin,  repra- 
sents  him  as  a  son  of  Poseidon  and  Chione,  tho 
daughter  of  Boreas  and  the  Attic  heroine  Oreithya. 
According  to  the  tradition  in  Apollodorua  (iiu  l&m. 
§4),  Chione,  after  having  given  birth  to  EumolpM 
in  secret,  threw  the  child  into  the  sea.  Pooeidoo^ 
however,  took  him  up,  and  had  him  edacated  ia 
Ethiopia  by  his  daughter  Benthesicynuu  Whea 
he  had  grown  up,  he  married  a  daughter  of  Boa  • 
thesicyma ;  but  as  he  made  an  attonpt  npon  tks 
chastity  of  his  wife^s  sister,  Eumolpus  and  his  um 
Ismarus  were  expelled,  and  they  went  to  Ih* 
Thracian  king  Tegyrius,  who  gave  his  danghter  ia* 
marriage  to  Ismarus ;  but  as  Eumolpus  drew  i^oa 
himself  the  suspicion  of  Tegyrius,  he  was  agaoi 
obliged  to  take  to  flight,  and  came  to  Elenui  m 
Attica,  where  he  formed  a  friendship  with  Ih* 
Eleusinians.  After  the  death  of  his  son  Iimaiil| 
however,  he  returned  to  Thrace  at  the  request  of 
king  Tegyrius.  The  Eleusinians,  who  were  iuTidfod 
in  a  war  with  Athens,  called  Eumolpus  to  their 
assistance.  Eumolpus  came  with  a  numenms  band 
of  Thracians,  but  he  was  slain  by  Erechtheos.  Tbt 
traditions  about  this    Eleusinian  war,   howofei^ 
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Aceoidiiig  to  mom,  tiM  Eleiiti- 
attikcked  tlie  Atheniani 
Ewrfcfhfi,  bat  w«r»  defeated,  and  Emnol- 
pn  witk  lut  tw«  tons,  PhorbM  and  Immanidtu, 
(Thoc  ii.  15 ;  Pint.  Meneac  p.  239  ; 
78 ;  Pint.  P<miU.  Gr,  eL  Horn,  20; 
/'ftoMi.  854.)  Panianias  (i.  38. 
f  Z)  nhtf  a  taditkn  that  in  the  battle  between 
^  Fliw'iiiii  and  Atheniant,  Erechthens  and 
Immndtm  fJL  and  that  thereopon  peace  wa«  con- 
rtaiiii  OB  eooditkm  that  the  Eleoftiniani  shonld  in 
«kcr  mpecta  be  nibject  to  Athens,  but  that  they 
■isar  abMli  haive  the  eelebntion  of  their  mysteries, 
Eomolpaa  and  the  daughters  of  Celeos 
perfocm  the  costomary  saoifices.  When 
died,  his  yoonger  son  Ceryx  succeeded 
the  priestly  office.  According  to  Hyginns 
(f«i  46  i  eooip.  StFsb.  TiL  p.  321),  Eumolpus 
OBt  t»  Attica  with  a  colony  of  Thracians,  to  claim 
tk  cBotry  as  the  property  of  his  fiither,  Poseidon. 
lijtbslagy  Rgards  Eomolpaa  as  the  founder  of  the 
rhaiiiiiin  Bysteriea,  and  as  the  first  priest  of 
TfcHstttr  and  Dionysus  ;  the  goddess  herself  taught 
kia,  Triptofemui,  Diocles,  and  Celeus,  the  saared 
no,  and  he  is  therefore  sometimes  described  as 
hsfiag  himaelf  inrented  the  cultiTation  of  the  vine 
mi  id  frvit-tiees  in  generaL  (Hem.  Hymn,  m 
Or.  47$  ;  Plin.  H.  A^.  vil  53 ;  Or.  Afet,  r.  93.) 
lopectiiig  the  priTileges  which  his  descendants 
cBj^ed  in  Attica,  aee  DkL  ofAuL  s.  r.  Ei)/ioAir(5<u. 
Ai  Faiii|His  was  r^:arded  as  an  ancient  priestly 
hsid,  poena  and  writings  on  the  mysteries  were 
hbicatad  and  dicolated  at  a  later  time  under  his 
■■e.  One  hexameter  line  of  a  Dionysiac  hymn, 
iKribcd  to  him,  is  preserved  in  Diodorus.  (i.  11; 
Ssid. «.  r.)  The  legends  connected  him  also  with 
Kcncles,  whom  he  is  said  to  have  instructed  in 
■nic.  or  initiated  into  the  mysteries.  (Hygin. 
f«L  273;  Theocrit.  xxir.  108;  Apollod.  il  5. 
S\*L)  The  difference  in  the  traditions  about  Eu- 
atifos  led  some  of  the  ancients  to  suppose  that 
tvo  or  three  persons  of  that  name  ought  to  be  dis- 
ti&taished.  (Hesych.  «.  r.  EvfioAirtSai  ;  SchoU  ad 
(P4,  CaJL  1031  ;  Phot.  Lex.  «.  c.  Ew/ioAirfJcu.) 
TV  tsmb  of  Enmdpus  was  shewn  both  at  EUeusis 
isd  Athena.     (Pans.  i.  38.  $  2.)  [L.  S.] 

EL'MNESTUS(Efi?xnKrTos),son  of  Sosicratides, 
ts  Athenian  sculptor,  about  b.  c.  24.  (Bdckh, 
(*«r^  /msrr.  L  p.  430,  No.  359,  comp.  Add.  p. 
%\\.\  [P.  S.J 

EUNA'PICS  (E^K^rios),  a  Greek  sophist  and 
bom  at  Sardis  in  a.  d.  347,  and 
to  have  lired  till  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
the  Younger.  He  received  his  first 
firom  his  kinsnuun  Chrysanthius,  a  sophist 
at  Savdia,  who  implanted  in  him  that  love  of  the 
pnn  and  that  hatred  of  the  Christian  religion 
which  so  stroi^y  maiked  his  productions.  In  his 
■Lxteenth  year  he  went  to  Athens  to  cultivate  his 
■iad  andor  the  auspices  of  Proaeresius,  who  con- 
ceived the  greatest  esteem  for  the  youth,  and  loved 
him  Eke  hu  own  son.  After  a  stay  of  five  years, 
he  prepaicd  to  tnvel  to  £^[3rpt,  but  it  would  seem 
that  this  plan  was  not  carried  into  effect,  and  that 
he  WM  called  back  to  Phrygia.  He  was  also 
ddlU  in  the  medical  art.  During  the  latter  period 
sf  \m  ble,  he  seems  to  have  been  settled  at  Athens, 
■id  mp^ed  in  teaching  riietoric  He  is  the  author 
tf  tvo-woffka.  1 .  Lives  of  SophisU  (B(oi  ^iKoa^ 
pm  §ad  r«^«0-rwF),  which  work  is  still  extant  He 
OKposcd  it  at  the  request  of  Cbrysanthiua.   It  con- 
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taint  23  biognphies  of  sophists,  most  of  whom  were 
contemporaries  of  Eunapitik,  or  at  least  had  lired 
shortly  before  him.   Although  these  biognphies  are 
extremely  brief^  and  are  written  in  an  intolerably 
inflated  style,  yet  they  are  to  us  an  important  source 
of  information  respecting  a  period  in  the  history  of 
philosophy  which,  without  this  work,  would   be 
buried  in  utter  obscurity.     Eunapius  shews  him- 
self an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  philosophy  of 
the  New  Platonists,  and  a  bitter  enemy  of  Chris- 
tianity.    His  biographies  were  first  edited  with 
a  Latin  translation   and  a  life  of  Eunapius  by 
Hadrianus  Junius,  Antwerp,  1568,  8vo.    Among 
the  subsequent  editions  we  may  mention  those  of 
H.  Commelinus  (Frankfurt,  1596,  8vo.)  and  Paul 
Stephens.    (Geneva,  1616,  8vo.)     The  best,  how- 
ever, which  gives  a  much  improved  text,  with  a 
commentary  and  notes  by  Wyttenbach,  is  that  of 
J.  F.  Boissonade,  Amsterdam,  1822,  2  vols.  8vo. 
2.  A  continuation  of  the  history  of  Dexippus  (Mrrd 
^i^fKirop  xp^^   hropla),    in  fourteen  books. 
(Phot.  Bibl,  Cod,  77.)     It  began  with  the  death 
of  Claudius  Oothicus,  in  a.  d.  270,  and  carried 
the  history  down  to  a.  d.  404,  in  which  year 
St.  Chrysostom  was  sent  into  exile,  and  which 
was  the  tenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Arcadius.    This 
account  of  Photius  (L  c.)  seems  to  be  contradicted 
by  a  passage  of  the  excerpta  (p.  96,  ed.  Bekker 
and  Niebuhr),  in  which  Eunapius  speaks  of  the 
avarice  of  the  empress  Pulcheria,  who  did  not  ob- 
tain that  dignity  till  A.  o.  414 ;  but  the  context  of 
that  passage  shews  that  it  was  only  a  digression  in 
the  work,  and  that  the  work  itself  did  not  extend 
to  A.  o.  414.     It  was  written  at  the  request  of 
Oribasius,  and  Photius  saw  two  editions  of  it    In 
the  first,  Eunapius  had  given  vent  to  his  rabid  feel- 
ings against  Christianity,  especially  against  Con- 
stantine  the  Great;  whereas  he  looked  upon  the 
emperor  Julian  as  some  divine  being  that  had  been 
sent  from  heaven  upon  earth.     In  the  second  edi- 
tion, from  which  the  excerpta  still  extant  are  taken, 
those  passages  were  omitted  ;  but  they  had  been 
expunged  with  such  negligence  and  carelessness, 
that  many  parts  of  the  work  were  very  obscure.    But 
we  cannot,  with  Photius,  regard  this  **  editio  pur- 
gata^^  as  the  work  of  Eunapius  himself,  and  it  was 
in  all  probability  made  by  some  bookseller  or  a 
Christian,  who  thus  attempted  to  remedy  the  de- 
fects of  the  original.    The  style  of  the  work,  so  far 
as  we  can  judge  of  it,  was  as  bad  as  that  of  tho 
Lives  of  the  Sophists,  and  is  severely  criticised  by 
Photius.    All  we  now  possess  of  this  work  consists 
of  the  Excerpta  de  Lcgationibus,  which  were  mado 
from  it  by  the  command  of  Constantine  Porphyrngc- 
nitus,and  a  number  of  fragments  preserved  in  Suidus. 
These  remains,  as  far  as  they  were  known  at  the 
time,  were  published  by  D.  Hoschel  (Aug8bui^,1603, 
4to.),  H.  Fabrotti  (Paris,  1648,  fol.),  and  in  Bois- 
souade*s  edition  of  the  Lives  of  the  Sophists.  (voL 
L  p.  455,  &c)      A.  Mai   discovered   considerable 
additions,  which  are  published  in  his  Scripioruia 
Vet.  Nova  ColUdio,  vol  iL  p.  247—31 6,  firom  which 
they  are  reprinted  in  voL  i.  of  the  Corpus  Scrtpt. 
Hist.  Byzant,  edited  by  I.  Bekker  and  Niebuhr. 
Whether  the  rhetorician  Eunapius,  whom  Suidas 
{$,  V.  Movacirios)  calls  6  iK  ^pvyicu,  is  the  same  as 
our  Eunapius,  is  uncertain.     (Fabric  BiU,  Graec 
vol.  vii.  p.  538.)  [L.  S.] 

EUNEICE  (Eih'f(ioi),  a  daughter  of  Nercus 
and  Doris,  caused  the  death  of  Hylas.  (Hes. 
Tkec^,  247 ;  Theocrit.  xiii.  4o.)  IL.  S.] 
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ETJNEUS  (ESyrios  or  Elfytvs),  a  urn  of  Jason 
by  II ypsipyle,  in  the  island  of  Lcmnos,  from  whence 
he  supplied  the  Greeks  daring  their  war  against 
Troy  with  wine.  He  purchased  Lycaon,  a  Trojan 
prisoner,  of  Patroclus  for  a  silver  urn.  (Horn.  IL 
Tii.  4G8,  xxiii.  741,  &c. ;  Strab.  i  p.  41.)  The  Eu- 
ncidae,  a  fcunoas  fiimily  of  cithara-players  in  Iiemnos, 
traced  their  origin  to  Euneus.  (Eustath.  ad  Horn. 
p.  1327  ;  Hesych.  f.  r.  EiJy«i5ai.)  [L.  S.] 

EUNI'CUS  (EiJvucoj),  an  Athenian  comic  poet 
of  the  old  comedy,  contemporary  with  Aristophanes 
and  Philylliua.  Only  one  line  of  his  is  preserved, 
from  his  play  "Arrcto,  which  was  also  attributed  to 
Philyllius.  The  title  is  taken  from  the  courtezan, 
Antein,  who  is  mentioned  by  Demosthenes  (c.AVo^r. 
p.  1351)  and  Ananandrldcs  (ap,  Athen.  xv.  p.  570, 
e.)  and  who  was  also  made  the  subject  of  comedies 
by  Alexis  and  Antiphanea.  There  was  also  a  co- 
medy, entitled  IliiAeti,  which  was  variously  ascribed 
to  Aristophanes,  Philyllius,  and  Eunicus.  The 
name  of  this  poet  is  sometimes  given  incorrectly 
MvMOS.  (Suid.  *.  v.kXviKot ;  Eudoc.p.  69  ;  Theo- 
gnostus,  ap.  Bekker.  Anectiot.  p.  13G9  ;  Athen.  iiL 
p.  ^Q^  e.,  iv.  p.  1 40,  a.,  xiii.  pp.  567,  c,  586,  e.  ; 
Pollux,  X.  100  ;  Mcineke,  Frafj.Com.  Graec.  voL 
i.  pp.  249,  250,  vol.  il  p.  856 ;  Fabric  BUU.  Graec. 
ToLii.p.444.)  [P.S.] 

EUNPCUS,  a  distinguished  statuary  and  silver- 
chaser  of  Mytilcne,  seems,  from  the  order  in  which 
he  is  mentioned  by  Pliny,  to  have  lived  not  long 
before  the  time  of  Pompny  the  Great.  (Plin.  xxxiii. 
12.  8.  55;  xxxiv.  8.  s.  19.  §  25.)  [P.  S.] 

EUNCMIA.     [IIoRAE.] 

EUNO'MIUS  (El)^•aM<of),  was  a  native  of  Da- 
cora,  a  village  in  Cappadocio,  and  a  disciple  of  the 
Arian  Aotius,  whose  heretical  opinions  he  adopted. 
He  was,  however,  a  man  of  fur  greater  talent  and 
acquirements  than  Aetius,  and  extended  his  views 
so  fnr,  that  he  himself  became  the  founder  of  a 
sect  called  the  Eunominns  or  Anonioei,  because 
they  not  only  denied  the  equality  between  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  but  even  the  similarity 
(o/iou>Ti7f).  Eunomius  was  at  first  a  deacon  at 
Antioch,  and  in  a.  d.  360  he  succeeded  Eleusius 
as  bishop  of  Cyzicus.  But  he  did  not  remain  long 
in  the  enjo}-ment  of  that  post,  for  he  was  deposed 
in  the  same  year  by  the  command  of  the  emperor 
Constantius,  and  expelled  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Cyzicus,  (Philostorg.  ix.  5;  Theodoret,  ii.  27,29; 
8ocrat  iv.  7  ;  Sozom.  vi.  8.)  In  the  reign  of  Ju- 
lian and  Jovian,  p]unomius  lived  at  Constantinople, 
and  in  the  reign  of  Valens,  ho  resided  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Chalcedon.  until  he  was  denounced  to 
the  emperor  for  harbouring  in  his  house  the  tyrant 
ProcopiuB,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  sent  to 
Mauritania  into  exile.  When,  on  his  way  thither, 
he  had  reached  Mursa  in  Illyricum,  the  emperor 
called  him  back.  Theodosius  the  Great  afterwards 
exiled  him  to  a  place  called  Halmyris,  in  Moesia, 
on  the  Danube.  (Sozom.  vii.  17;  Niceph.  xii.  29.) 
Dut  being  driven  away  from  that  place  by  the 
barbarians,  he  was  sent  to  Caesareia.  Here,  too, 
he  met  with  no  better  reception ;  for,  having  writ- 
ten against  their  bishop,  Rasilius,  he  was  hated  by 
the  citizens  of  Caesareia.  At  length,  he  was  pei^ 
nitted  to  return  to  his  native  Tillage  of  Dacora, 
where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  died 
at  an  advanced  age,  about  a.  d.  394.  Eu tropins 
Patricias  ordered  his  body  to  be  carried  to  Tyana, 
and  there  to  be  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  monks, 
iu  order  tliat  his  disciples  might  not  carry  it  to 
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Constantinople,  and  boxy  it  in  the  mme  tomib 
that  of  his  teacher  Aetias.  Hit  woiki  were  or- 
dered by  imperial  edicts  to  be  destroyed.  Hii 
contemponuy,  Philostoigias,  who  himielf 
Eunomian,  praises  Ennomias  ao  moch,  that 
whole  ecclesiastical  history  haa  not  unjuitly 
called  an  encomium  upon  him.  Philoatoigiiu 
besides,  a  separate  encomium  upon  Eimoaiiii% 
which,  however,  is  lost  Photins  (SibL  OotL  138), 
who  gives  an  abridgment  of  Philoatoigini,  aid 
Socrates  (iv.  7)  judge  less  &voarably  of  him  ;  ftr 
they  atato  that  Eunomius  apoko  and  wrote  in  m 
verbose  and  inflated  style,  and  that  he  ccmatantlj 
repeated  the  aame  things  over  again.  Thej  foitlMr 
charge  him  with  sophistry  in  his  mode  of  axvniii^ 
and  with  ignorance  of  the  Scripturea.  It  uoolSt 
however,  be  remembered  that  these  chazgee  an 
made  by  his  avowed  enemies,  such  aa  Athanaahiii 
Basilius  the  Great,  Gregorius  Nazianzenoa,  Ongo* 
rins  of  Nyssa,  Chrysostom,  and  others,  who  attadced 
him  not  only  in  their  general  worka  on  the  histoij 
of  the  church,  but  in  aeparato  polemical  treatiaea. 

Eunomiua  wrote  aeveral  woika  against  the  or- 
thodox faith  ;  and  Rufinus  (//.  E.  i.  25) 
that  his  alignments  were  held  in  soch  high 
by  his  followers,  that  they  were  aet  above  tbo 
authority  of  the  Scriptures.  After  his  death,  cdiela 
were  repeatedly  issued  that  his  worka  should  bo 
destroyed  (Philostoig.  xi.  5 ;  Cod.  Theod.  ztl  34)^ 
and  hence  most  of  his  works  themselvea  have  nol 
come  down  to  us,  and  all  that  is  extant  oonaista  of 
what  ia  quoted  by  his  opponents  for  the  puipoM  of 
refuting  him.  The  following  works  are  known  to 
have  been  written  by  him  :  1.  A  commentaiy  oa 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  in  seven  books,  wiaA 
is  censured  by  Socrates '(iv.  7 ;  comp.  Suidas,  s.  «. 
E{^tf6fitos)  for  its  verbose  stvle  and  shaUowncis. 
2.  Epistles,  of  which  Phot'ius  (niftl.  OmL  138) 
read  about  forty,  and  in  which  he  found  the  same 
faults  as  in  the  other  works  of  Eonomias;  bat 
Philostorgius  (x.  6 ;  comp.  Niceph.  xiL  29)  pre- 
ferred them  to  his  other  writings.  3.  An  Ezpoa- 
tion  of  Faith,  which  was  laid  before  the  empenr 
Theodosius  at  Constantinople  in  a.  d.  383,  when 
sevend  bishops  were  summoned  to  that  city  to 
make  declarations  of  their  faith.  (Socrat.  T.  10; 
Sozom.  vii.  12.)  This  little  work  is  BtiU  extant, 
and  has  beeh  edited  by  Valesius  in  his  notes  om 
Socrates  (/.  c),  and  after  him  by  Balua  in  the 
Nova  Collect.  ConcU.  vol.  i.  p.  89.  The  best  edition 
is  that  of  Ch.  H.  G.  Rettbeig,  in  his  MaroeUiama^ 
Gotting.  1794,  8vo.  4.  *AwoKoryjfrut6f^  or  a  de- 
fence of  his  doctrines.  This  is  the  fiimous  traatiaa 
of  which  Basilius  wrote  a  refutation  in  fire  booksy 
which  accordingly  contain  a  great  many  extncto 
from  tlie  AjxUoytHcuM.  The  beginning  and  the  epi 
iogue  are  printed  in  Cave*s  IlUt.  Lit.  toL  i.  p.  ]7Ii 
&c.  with  a  Latin  translation ;  bat  the  whole  is 
still  extant,  and  was  published  in  an  &igluh  tnne- 
lation  by  W.  Whiston,  in  his  Ewtomiamitmm§ 
HidirivuA,  London,  1711,  8to.  The  Greek  original 
has  never  been  published  entire.  After  the  refii- 
tation  of  Busilius  had  appeared,  Eunomios  wrete^ 
5.  *Airo\oyias  'Airo\o7fa,  which,  however,  wia 
not  published  till  after  his  death.  Like  the  Anch' 
i/rticus,  it  was  attacked  by  several  orthodox  wntefii 
whose  works,  except  that  of  Gr^rius  of  Nyssii 
have  perished  together  with  that  of  Eonomias. 
(Gregor.  Nyss.  vol.  ii.  pp.  289,  298,&ced.  1638.) 
See  Fabric.  Bibl.  Graec.  voL  iz.  p.  207*  && ;  Cavep 
Hiai,  lit.  vol.  i.  p.  169,  &c.  [U  S.] 
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BITNOMUS  (E/M^m),  ft  ton  of  AiThiteK 
mkilUd  by  Hcnden  (ApoUod.  il  7.  $  6.)  *Ei»- 
Mte»  M  Am.  p.  1900)  adb  him  ArehJM  or 
Ckmnm.  [L.  a] 

ElTNOMUS  (EiM^X  fifth  or  sixth  king  of 

Sptfti  is  tht  P^did  line,  it  described  by  Pwamr 

siM.  PlBl»ek,aiMl  others,  at  the  fiuher  of  Lycnrgos 

md  lyjdoclasu   Hefodotns,  on  the  contrary,  places 

hia  in  his  list  after  Polydectes,  and  Dionysius  of 

Btbcmmmmf^Tm  the  name  to  the  nephew  in  whose 

UHlLjcngasffOTcnied.  Simonides,  finally,  makes 

hjatjfm  and  Eimomss  the  childien  of  Prjrtanis. 

la  aQ  pcobabOitj,  the  name  was  inyented  with  re- 

fcnmse  to  the  Lycurgean  EdvoyJo,  and  Eonomus, 

fart  wholly  rejected,  mnst  be  identified  with  Po- 

hikrtfB    In  the  rrign  of  Eonomns  and  Polydectes, 

Bffi  rfcasanini.  Sputa  was  at  peace.  (Pint, Lye.2; 

r^K  iii.  7.  I  2;    Herod,  riii  131 ;   SSee  Clinton, 

#1 17.  L  p.  143;  notez,  and  p.  335,  where  the 

IsiKJiiB  is  lollj  discussed ;  compare  MuUer,  Do- 

I  7.  |3,and§6,noteU     [A.H.C.] 

ECTNOMUS  (Eipoyftot),    an  Athenian,  was 

■at  eat    in    command    of    thirteen    ships,    in 

a  c   388,    to    act   against    the   Lacedaemonian 

tWmi  admiral  of  Hierex,   and   the  Ae- 

pmateeriL     Ooigopas,  on  his  retnm  firom 

whitber  he  had  escorted  ANTAixTrnAS 

m  hia  asaasion   to   the    Persian   court,    fell    in 

wA  ^  aqoftdrosk  of  Emiomas,  which  chased  htm 

Eonomns  then  sailed  away  after  dark, 

by  Oorgopos,  who  captured  four 

tf  his  tmrnea,  in'  an  engagement  off  Zoster,  in 

Attica,  while  the  test  escaped  to  the  Peiraeeus 

(Xou  fftO.  ▼.  L  §§  5—9).     This  was,  perhaps, 

tk  mme  Eonomns  whom  Lysias  mentions  (pro 

t«.  Arid.  pp.  153,  154)  as  one  of  those  sent  by 

Cwm  to  Sidly,  to  persuade  Dionysius  I.  to  form 

8>  aQJanee  with  Athens  againiit  Sparta.     The  mis^ 

■aa  va<  so  fiu*  soccessful,  that  Dionysius  withheld 

iW  Aips  which  he  was  preparing  to  despatch  to 

Uf  aid  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  [H.  E.] 

ECNOMUS  (Z&rofiosy,  a  cithara-player  of 
Uoi,  ia  Italy.  One  of  the  strings  of  his  cithara 
kriag  broken  (so  runs  the  tale)  in  a  musical  con- 
lot  at  the  Pythian  games,  a  cicada  perched  on  the 
It,  ond  by  its  notes  supplied  the  defi- 
Smbo  tells  us  there  was  a  statue  of 
at  Locri,  holding  his  cithara  with  the 
his  friend  in  need,  npon  it.  (Strab.  vi. 
fi  2M ;  Caaonb.  adloc  ;  Clem.  Alex.  Proirept.  i. ; 
mm^  AeL  Hkt,  Am.  t.  9.)  [E.  E.] 

EL^NOMUS  (Efyoftof).  1.  A  Greek  physician, 
vho  most  bore  Bred  in  or  before  the  first  century 
after  Christ,  9^  one  of  his  medical  f^rMmuloe  is 
fosled  bj  Ascleinades  Pharmacion.  (Ap.  Galen. 
if  Campm.  MediieawL.  tec  Gtm.  v.  14.  toL  xiii.  p. 
ftoO,  8S1.)  In  the  passage  in  question,  for  Etfro/xos 
i  'AMwk^wwtihit  we  should  probably  read  El^o/xov  6 
'A#KA^n^S«aot,  that  is,  a  follower  of  Asclepiades 
ti  Bithynia,  who  lired  in  the  first  century  a.  c. 

%  A  physician  in  the  fourth  century  after 
Christ,  msTirinfifd  in  ridicule  by  Ausonius,  Epigr, 
75.  [W.  A-  G.] 

EUy(yNES,  king  of  the  Adorsi  or  Aorsi,  with 
whom  the  Roouma  made  an  alliance  in  their  war 
^piMt  ICithridjitea,  king  of  the  Ik)sporus,  in  b.  c. 
M,  ad  ai  wbooe  eoort  Mithridates  took  refuge, 
whra  he  sros  onable  any  longer  to  hold  out  against 
(he  Romoaa.  Eononea,  taking  compassion  on  him, 
vmCe  ts  th«  euaperor  Cfauidius  on  his  behall  (Tac 
iu.xiLi5,  18,  19.) 
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EUNOSTUS  (ElTrooTos).  1.  A  hero  of  Tanagra 
in  Boeotia.  He  was  a  son  of  Elinns,  and  brought 
up  by  the  nymph  Ennoste.  Ochne,  the  daughter 
of  Colonns,  fell  in  love  with  him  ;  but  he  aroided 
her,  and  when  she  thereupon  accused  him  before 
her  brothers  of  improper  conduct  towards  her,  they 
slew  him.  Afterwards  Ochne  confessed  that  she 
had  falsely  accused  him,  and  threw  herself  down  a 
rock.  Eunostus  bad  a  sanctuary  at  Tanagra  in  a 
sacred  grove,  which  no  woman  was  allowed  to  ap- 
proach.    (Plut  QuaesL  Or,  40.) 

2.  A  goddess  of  mills,  whose  image  was  set  up 
in  mills,  and  who  was  beliered  to  keep  watch  over 
the  just  weight  of  flour.  (Hesych.  ».  v, ;  Eustath. 
ad  Horn,  pp.  214,  138a)  [L.  S.] 

EUNUS  (E^iwf),  the  leader  of  the  Sicilian 
sUres  in  the  serrile  war  which  broke  out  in  1 30 
B.  c     He  was  a  native  of  Apamea  in  Syria,  and 
had  become  the  sUre  of  Antigenes,  a  w«ilthy 
citizen  of  Enna  in  Sicily.    He  first  attracted  atten< 
tion  by  pretending  to  tiie  gift  of  prophecy,  and  by 
interpreting  dreams ;  to  the  effect  of  which  he 
added  by  appearing  to  breathe  flames  from  his 
mouth,  and  other  similar  juggleries.     (Diod.  Exc, 
PhoHL  xxxiv.  p.  526.)     He  had  by  these  means 
obtained  a  great  reputation  among  the  ignorant 
population,  when  he  was  consulted  by  the  slarea 
of  one  Damophilns  (a  citizen  of  Enna,  of  immense 
wealth,  but  who  had  treated  his  unfortunate  shtres 
with  excessive  cruelty)  concerning  a  plot  they  had 
formed  against  their  master.      Eunus  not  only 
promised  them  success,  but  himself  joined  in  their 
enterprise.    Having  assembled  in  all  to  the  number 
of  about  400  men,  they  suddenly  attacked  Enna, 
and  being  joined  by  their  fellow-slaves  within  the 
town,   quickly  made    themselves    masters   of  it. 
Great  excesses  were  committed,  and  almost  all  the 
freemen  put  to  death  ;  but  Eunus  interfered  to  save 
some  who  had  previously  shew'n   him  kindness ; 
and  the  daughter  of  Damophilus,  who  had  always 
shewn  much  gentleness  of  disposition  and  opposed 
the  craelties  of  her  father  and  mother,  was  kindly 
treated  by  the  slaves,  and  escorted  in  safety  to 
Catana.    (Diodor.  /.  c.  Exc.  Vale*,  xxxiv.  p.  600.) 
Eunus  had,  while  yet  a  slave,  prophesied  th!it  he 
should  become  a  king ;  and  after  the  capture  of 
Enna,  being  chosen  by  his  fellow-slaves  as  their 
leader,  he  hastened  to  assume  the  royal  diadem 
and  the  title  of  king  Antiochus.     Sicily  was  at 
this   time   swarming  with  numbers  of  slaves,    a 
great  proportion  of  them  Syrians,  who  flocked  to 
the  standard  of  their  countryman  and  fellow-bonds< 
man.     A  separate  insurrection  broke  out  in  the 
south  of  the  island,  headed  by  Cleon,  a  Cilician, 
who  assembled  a  band  of  5000  armed  slaves,  with 
which  he  ravaged  the  whole  territory  of  Agrigen- 
tnm ;  but  he  soon  joined  Eunus,  and,  to  the  sur* 
prise  of  all  men,  submitted  to  act  under  him  as  his 
lieutenant.     (Diodor.  L  c. ;    Li  v.  EpU.   lib.  Ivi.) 
The  revolt  now  became  general,  and  the  Romans 
were  forced  to  adopt  vigorous  measures  against  the 
insurgents  ;  but  the  praetors  who  first  led  armies 
■gainst  them  were  totally  defeated.    Several  othen 
successively  met  with  the  same  fate ;  and  in  the  year 
134  B.  c.  it  was  thought  necessary  to  send  the 
consul  C.  Fulvius  Flaccus  to  subdue  the  insurrec- 
tion.    What  he  effected  we  know  not,  but  it  is 
evident  that  he  did  not  succeed  in  his  object,  aa 
the  next  year  Calpumius  Piso  was  employed  on 
the  same  service,  who  defeated  the  servile  army 
in  a  great  battle  near  Metsana.     This  success  waa 
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followed  up  the  next  year  by  the  consul  P.  Rnpi- 
lias,  who  snccessiTely  reduced  Tanromenium  and 
Enna,  the  two  great  strongholds  of  the  insurgents. 
On  the  surrender  of  Enna,  Eunus  fled  with  a  few 
followers,  and  took  refuge  in  rocky  and  inacces- 
sible places,  but  was  soon  discorered  in  a  cave  and 
carried  before  Rupilius.  His  life  was  spared  by 
the  consul,  probably  with  the  intention  of  carrying 
him  to  Rome ;  but  he  died  in  prison  at  Morgantia, 
of  the  disease  called  morbus  pedicularis.  (Flonis, 
iii.  20 ;  Orosius,  t.  6 ;  Diod.  Ejtc,  Pkotii,  lib. 
xxxiv.,  Exe,  Vales,  ib.;  Plut  SuH.  36;  Strab. 
tL  p.  272.)  If  we  may  believe  Diodorus,  Eunus 
was  a  man  of  no  talents  or  energy,  not  possessing 
even  personal  courage,  and  owed  his  elevation 
solely  to  the  arts  by  which  he  worked  on  the 
superstition  of  the  multitude ;  but  when  we  con- 
sider how  long  he  maintained  his  influence  over 
them,  and  the  great  successes  they  obtained  under 
his  rule,  this  appears  moat  improbable.  Some 
anecdotes  arc  also  related  of  him,  which  disphiy  a 
generosity  and  elevation  of  character  wholly  at 
variance  with  such  a  supposition.  (Diod.  Exc, 
PhoHi,  p.  528,  Exc.  Vaticanay  Ixxxiv.  p.  113,  ed. 
Dindorf.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

EVODIA'NUS  (EiJoami^j),  a  Greek  sophist  of 
Smyrna,  who  lived  during  the  latter  half  of  the  se- 
cond century  after  Christ.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Aris- 
tocles,  and  according  to  others  of  Polemon  also. 
He  was  invited  to  Home,  and  raised  there  to  the 
chair  of  professor  of  eloquence.  For  a  time  he  was 
appointed  to  superintend  or  instruct  the  actors, 
(toOs  dfupl  "rdv  AiSwcoy  Tcxv^ras),  which  office 
he  is  said  to  have  managed  with  great  wisdom.  He 
distinguished  himself  as  an  orator  and  et^pecially  in 
panegyric  oratory.  He  had  a  son  who  died  before 
him  at  Rome,  and  with  whom  he  desired  to  be  buried 
after  his  death.  No  specimens  of  his  oratory  have 
come  down  to  us.  (Philostr.  Vit.  Soph.  ii.  16  ;  Eudoc. 
p.  1 64  ;  Osann,  Jtiscript.  Syllog.  p.  209.)      [L.  S.] 

EVO'DIUS,  was  bom  towards  the  middle  of 
the  fourth  ccnturj*  at  Tngaste,  the  native  place  of 
St.  Augustin,  with  whom  he  maintained  through- 
out life  the  closest  friendship.  After  following  in 
youth  the  secular  profession  of  an  ai^fus  in  rebus^ 
a)>out  the  year  a.  d.  396  or  397,  he  became  bishop 
of  IJzalis,  a  town  not  far  from  Utica,  where  he 
performed,  we  are  told  by  St.  Augustin,  many  mi- 
racles by  aid  of  some  relics  of  St.  Stephen  the 
Protomartyr,  left  with  him  by  Orosius,  who 
brought  them  from  Palestine  in  416.  P!)vodius 
took  an  active  part  in  the  controversies  against 
the  Donatista  and  the  Pelagians,  and  in  427, 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  monks  of  Adrumetum,  with 
regard  to  some  diflerences  which  had  arisen  in 
their  body  on  these  questions.  After  this  period 
we  find  no  trace  of  him  in  history,  but  tlic  precise 
date  of  his  death  is  not  known. 

The  works  of  this  prelate  now  extant  are : — 

1.  Four  epistles  to  St.  Augustin,  which  will  be 
fnund  among  the  correspondence  of  the  bishop  of 
Hippo,  numbered  160,  161,  163,  177,  in  the  Be- 
nedictine edition. 

2.  An  epistle,  written  in  common  with  four 
other  bishops,  to  Pope  Innocentius  I.  This  is 
contained  in  the  appendix  to  the  6th  volume  of 
the  Benedictine  edition  of  St.  Augustin. 

3.  Fragments  of  an  epistle  to  the  monks  of 
Adrumetum  subjoined  to  Ep.  216  of  the  Bene- 
dictine edition  of  St.  AuffusUn. 

Evodius  is  said  by  Sigibert  to  have  written  a 
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treads^,  now  lost,  on  the  minudee  perfinned  hf 
the  relics  of  St  Stephen  ;  but  the  Libri  dmo  d§  wd^ 
raculis  &  Stephanie  placed  at  the  end  (tf  the  D9 
Civitaie  Dei,  in  the  7th  volume  of  the  BenedicliiM 
edition  of  St  Augustin,  was  not  compoaed  bj 
Evodius,  but  seems  rather  to  have  been  addreani 
to  him,  and  drawn  up  at  his  request 

A  tract,  found  in  some  MSS.  among  the  writ- 
ings of  Augustin,  entitled  De  fde  teu  De  wititalf 
Trinitatis  contra  Manickaeos,  haa  been  ascribed  to 
Evodius,  is  considered  a  genuine  production  of  BU 
Augustin  by  Erasmus,  but  rejected  by  the  Bena- 
dictine  editors. 

(Augustin,  Sermon,  cccxxxiii.  in  Opera^  toL  t. 
ed.  Bened.  de  Civit.  Dei,  xxiL  8;  SigibertnsOemliL 
De  SrripL  ecdes,  ep,  16.)  [W.  R.] 

FVODUS  (EJH>8or),  the  author  of  two  ahoit 
epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology.  (Brunck,  AtsaL 
vol.  iL  p.  288 ;  Jacobs,  Anih.  Graee,  rcL  iL  pw 
2()3.)  Nothing  more  is  known  of  him,  unlets  he  ba 
the  same  as  the  epic  poet  of  Rhodes,  in  the  time  off 
Nero,  who  is  mentioned  by  Suidas  («.  r.).  There 
was  an  Evodus,  the  tutor  of  Caligula.  (JoeeplL 
Ani,  Jud.  xviiL  8.)  [P.  S.] 

E'VODUS  (Ei^oSos),  a  distinguished  engraver  of 
gems  under  the  emperor  Titus,  a.  d.  80.  A  beryl 
by  him,  bearing  the  head  of  Titus*s  daughter  JoliBv 
is  preserved  at  Florence.  (Breed,  Tab,  73;  Miilleiv 
Denkm,  d.  ait,  Kwisi,  T.  Ixix.  No.  381.)      [P.  S.] 

EUPA'LAMUS  (E^dKapos),  one  of  the  signi- 
ficant names  met  with  in  the  history  of  ancient  art 
[Chbiri8opiius],  occurs  more  than  once  anuHig 
the  Daedalids.    [Daedalus,  Simo.n.]     [P.  S.] 

EUPA'LINUS,  of  Megara,  was  the  architect 
of  the  great  aqueduct,  or  rather  tunnel,  in  Samoa, 
which  was  carried  a  length  of  seven  stadia  through 
a  mountain.  The  work  was  probably  ezecoted 
under  the  tyranny  of  Poly  crates.  (Miiller,  Arek, 
d.  KunsL,  §*81,  note.)  [P.  S.] 

EU'PATOR  {EdirdT»p\  a  surname  assumed  by 
many  of  the  kings  in  Asia  after  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  occurs  likewise  as  the  name  of 
a  king  of  Bosporus  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
M.  Aurelius.  This  king  is  mentioned  by  Lucian 
{Aiexand,  57),  who  speaks  of  his  ambasaadon 
bringing  the  tribuU^  which  hud  to  be  paid  to  the 
Romans ;  and  his  name  should  perhaps  be  reatoied 
in  a  corrupt  passage  of  Capitolinus.  (CapitoL  ^atoa. 
Pitts^  9,  where  for  curatorem  read  Jimpaloettm.) 
The  following  coin  of  Eupator  represents  on  the 
reverse  the  heads  of  M.  Aurelius  and  L.  Vena. 
(Eckhel,  vol.  ii.  pp.  378,  379.) 
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EUPATRA  (E^ctrpaX  a  daughter  of  Mitbri- 
dates,  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  Pompey  at  the 
close  of  the  Mithridatic  war,  and  walked  with  tha 
other  captives  before  his  triumphal  car  at  Rooia. 
(Appian,  A/iMr.  108,117.) 

EUPEITHES  (Euirc(eiis),  of  Ithaca,  fiuher  ol 
Antinoiis.  Once  when  he  had  attacked  the  Theo- 
protiaiis,  the  allies  of  the  Ithacans,  Odysocus  pr»- 


ih»  indigiMition  of  the  people  of 
WWb  Odjtw  after  his  long  wander- 
~  ~  Be,  Eapetthee  wanted  to  arenge 
Ae  dwth  «f  hie  eon  AntiBoiie,  who  had  been  one 
•f  FsKlepe^  wten  and  wae  tlain  by  Odyueos. 
He  aeBHdiBglj  led  a  band  of  Ithacans  against 
Oijfi,  hSi  fell  in  the  straggle.  (Horn.  Od.  xri. 
43tf,  zziT.  469,  52Sw)  [L.  S.] 

EUPHANTUS  (El(^arros),  of  Olynthus,  a 
^fth^gonan  philoao|rfier  and  tzagic  poet,  who  lired 
aEttb  kler  than  the  period  of  the  tragic  Pleiad. 
Ht  waa  tiM  diadple  of  Eubolides  of  Miletus,  and 
dtt  i— Hitsr  of  Antigonos  I.  king  of  Macedonia. 
Bt  wrote  asaa J  tragedies,  which  were  well  received 
M  ^  ^ne^  He  also  wrote  a  very  highly  esteem- 
si  wodL,  99pi  fiaatAfias^  addressed  to  Antigonus, 
ad  a  history  of  his  own  times :  he  lived  to  a  great 
Mk  (INe^.  LAert.iL  110,  141.)  TheEophantus 
«1M»  kiatory  is  ({noted  by  Athenaeos  (tl  p.  251, 
4.)  mmU  have  been  a  different  person,  since  he 
f  Btiosisd  Ptolemy  III.  of  Egypt  (Vossitu,  de 
i/mL  Ormee.  p.  69,  ed.  Westermann ;  Wekker, 
«f  OrudL  Tngoed,  p.  1268.)  [P.  S.] 

EUPHE'ME  (EJ^ii),  the  nurse  of  the  Moset, 
tf  wkMS  there  waa  a  statne  in  the  grore  of  the 
Mmcs  Bcar  Helicon.  (Pans.  ix.  29.  §  3.)    [L.  S.] 
EUPHE^MUSCE^AMt),  a  son  of  Poseidon  by 
the  danghter  of  Tityns,  or  by  Medonioe  or 
a  daughter  of  Orion  or  Enrotas.     (SchoL  ad 
lyi.  ir.  15  ;  TaeU.  CkU,  iL  43.^    Accord- 
iag  Is  the  eoe  accoimt  he  was  an  inhabitant  of 
the  Cephissns  in  Phocis,  and  accord- 
la  the  other  of  Hyria  in  Boeotia,  and  after- 
wsffds  fired  at  Taenanis.     By  a  Lemnian  woman, 
Malaehe,  or  Lamache,  he  became  the 
of   Lencophanes  (Schol.  ad  Find,  Pytk  ir. 
455 ;  Taeta.  md  Ufcopk,  886)  ;  but  he  was  married 
ts  LMMKHDe,  the  sister  of  Heracles.      Euphemus 
sae  of  the  Calydonian  huntera,  and  the  helms- 
ef  the  Teasel  of  the  Argonauts,  and,  by  a 
which  his  fiuher  had  granted  to  him,  he 
coeki   walk  oo  the  sea  just  as  on  firm  ground. 
(ApoQoti.  Rhod.  L  182.)     He  is  mentioned  also 
as  the  ancestor  of  Battus,  the  founder  of  Cyrcne, 
and  the  following  story  at  once  connects  him  with 
chat  eokny.     When  the  Argonauts  carried  their 
ship  tkroQgh  Libya  to  the  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
waa<an,  Triton,  who  would  not  let  them  pass  with- 
•et  shewing;  them  some  act  of  friendship,  offered 
the«  a  dod  of  Libyan  earth.     None  of  the  Argo- 
■anta  woald  accept  it ;  but  Euphemus  did,  and  with 
the  dod  of  earth  he  received  for  his  descendants 
the   right   to   rule  over   Libya.     Euphemus  was 
ta  throw  the  piece  of  earth  into  one  of  the  chasms 
•f  Taenaroo  in  Peloponnesus,  and  his  descendants, 
in  the  fborth  generation,  were  to  go  to  Libya  and 
take  it  into  cultivation.     When,  however,  the  Ar- 
gnoaots  passed  the  island  of  Calliste,  or  Thera,  that 
d«i  ni  earth  by  accident  fell  into  the  sea,  and  was 
carried  by  the  waves  to  the  coast  of  the  island. 
The  cofemaation  of  Libya  was  now  to  proceed  from 
and  although  still  by  the  descendants  of 
\,  yet  not  till  the  seventeenth  generation 
after  the  Axgonaota.     The  seventeenth  descendant 
•f  E^nhemns  was  Battus  of  Thera.     (Pind.  PyM. 
ir.  1,  Ac. ;  ApoUon.  Rhod.  ii.  562 ;  Hygin.  F<d>, 
14,  173;  Herod,  iv.  150.)     According  to  Apollo- 
aias  Rhodiai  (iv.  1755),  the  island  of  Thera  itself 
had  arisefi  froa  the  dod  of  earth,  which  Euphemus 
perpoady  threw  into  the  sea.     Euphemus  was  re- 
pRoented  on  the  cheat  of  Cypedoi  as  victor,  with 
r*jL.  n. 
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a  chariot  and  two  horses.  (Pans.  t.  17.  $  4.) 
There  are  two  other  mythical  personages  of  this 
name.     (Anton.  Lib.  8 ;  Horn.  IL  il  846.)  [L.S.1 

EUPHE'MUS  (EiT^MOf),  waa  sent  by  the 
Athenian  commanders  at  Syracuse  in  the  winter 
of  B.  c.  415 — i  14  to  negotiate  alliance  with  Cama- 
rina,  and  was  there  opposed  on  the  Syracusan  side 
by  Hermocrates.  Thucydides  gives  us  an  oration 
in  the  mouth  of  each.  The  negotiation  was  un- 
successful   (Thuc  vl  75— 88.)         [AH.C] 

EUPHORBUS  (Eir<p<v>«of),  a  son  of  Panthooa 
and  brother  of  Hyperenor,  was  one  of  the  bravest 
among  the  Trojans.  He  was  the  first  who  wounded 
PatrcMclus,  but  was  afterwards  shun  by  Menelaus 
(Hom./ZL  xri.  806,  xvii.  1 — 60),  who  subsequently 
dedicated  the  shield  of  Euphorbus  in  Uie  temple  of 
Hera,  near  Mycenae.  (Pans,  il  17.  $  3.)  It  is 
a  well  known  story,  that  Pythagoras  asserted  that 
he  had  once  been  the  Trojan  Euphorbus,  that  from 
a  Trojan  he  had  become  an  Ionian,  and  from  a 
warrior  a  philosopher.  (Philostr.  ViU  ApdL  I  1, 
Heroia.  17 ;  Diog.  La^rt.  viii.  4 ;  Ov.  MeL  zr. 
161.)  [L.  a] 

EUPHORBUS  (E6if>opeos),  physician  to  Juba 
IL,  king  of  Maoretania,  about  the  end  of  the  first 
century  b.  c,  and  brother  to  Antonius  Musa,  the 
physician  to  Augustus.  [Muba.]  Pliny  says  (If, 
N.  zxv.  38),  that  Juba  gave  the  name  of  Eiqtkorina 
to  a  plant  which  he  found  growing  on  Mount  Atlas 
in  honour  of  his  physidan,  and  Oalen  men- 
tions {de  Compo9.  Medkam.  see.  Looo$.  iz.  4.  vol 
ziii.  p.  271)  a  short  treatise  written  by  the  king 
on  the  virtues  of  the  plant  Salmasius  tries  to 
prove  (Prolegom.  ad  Homom.  HyU»  latr,  p.  4), 
that  this  story  of  Pliny  is  without  foundation,  and 
that  the  word  was  in  use  much  earlier  than  the 
time  of  Juba,  as  it  is  mentioned  by  Meleager. 
{Carm.  I  37.)  It  does  not,  however,  seem  likely 
that  Pliny  would  have  been  ignorant  of  a  plant 
that  was  knowi^  to  a  poet  who  lived  two  hundred 
years  before  him ;  and  besides,  in  the  passage  in 
question,  the  commonly  received  reading  in  the  pre- 
sent day  is  not  cA^p^ijs,  but  4k  ^op^f.[W.A.G.] 

EUPHO'RION  (Eil^wpW).  1.  The  father  of 
the  poet  Aeschylus.  (Herod,  ii.  156.)  [Aes- 
chylus.] 

2.  The  son  of  Aeschylus,  and  himself  a  tragic 
poet.     [Akschylus,  vol  I  p.  42,  col  1,  sub  fin,] 

3.  Of  Chalcis  in  Euboea,   an   eminent  gram- 
marian and  poet,  was  the  son  of  Polymnetus,  and 
was  bom,  according  to  Suidas  (».  r.),  in  the  126th 
Olympiad,  when  Pyrrhus  was  defeated  by  the  Ro- 
mans, B.  c.  274.     He  became,  but  at  what  period 
of  his   life   is   not   known,   a  citizen  of  Athens. 
(Hellad.  ap.  Phot.  Cod.  279,    p.  532,   Bekker.) 
He  was  instructed  in  philosophy  by  Lacydes,  who 
flourished  about  b.  c.  241,  and  Prytanis  (comp. 
A  then-  xi.  p.  447,  e.),  and  in  poetry  by  Archebulus 
of  Thera.     Though  he  was  sallow,  fat,  and  bandy- 
legged, he  was  beloved  by  Nicia  (or  Nicaea),  the 
wife  of  Alexander,  king  of  Euboea.     His  amours 
are  referred  to  in  more  than  one  passage  in  the 
Greek  Anthology.     (Brunck,  AnaL  vol  ii.  pp.  3, 
43.)     Having  amassed  great  wealth,  he  went  into 
S3rria,  to  Antiochus  the  Great  (b.  c.  221),  who 
made  him  his  librarian.     He  died  in  Syria,  and 
was  buried  at  Apameia,  or,  according  to  others,  at 
Antioch.     (Suid.  9,  v.)     The   epigram  (Brunck, 
AtuU.  vol.  il  p.  43),  which  pUioes  his  tomb  at  the 
Peiraeeus,  must  be  understood  as  referring  to  a 
cenot^^h. 
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Euphorion  wrote  numeroiu  works,  both  in  poetry 
and  prose,  relating  chiefly  to  mythological  history. 
The  following  were  poems  in  heroic  Terse : — 
1.  'HaloSos^  the  subject  of  which  can  only  be  con- 
iectared  from  the  title.  Some  suppose  it  to  have 
been  an  agricultural  poem.  Euphorion  is  men- 
tioned among  the  agricultural  writers  by  Varro  (i. 
1.  $  .9)  and  Columella  (i.  1.  $  10).  (Sec  Heyne, 
Ejtcurt,  iii.  ad  Virgil.  BucoL ;  Harlcss,  cut  Fabric. 
Bibl.  Graee.  i.  594.)  2.  Motlfovfo,  so  called  from 
an  old  name  of  Attica,  the  legends  of  which  coun- 
try seem  to  have  been  the  chief  subject  of  the 
poem.  From  the  variety  of  its  contents,  which 
Suidas  calls  avfjifuytis  iaroplas^  it  was  also  called 
"ArcucTa,  a  title  which  was  frequently  given  to  the 
writings  of  that  period.  3.  XiAt<(8cf,  a  poem 
written  against  certain  persons,  who  had  defnmded 
Euphorion  of  money  which  he  had  entrusted  to 
their  care.  It  probably  derived  its  title  from  each 
of  its  books  consisting  of  a  thousand  verses.  The 
fifth  book,  or  x<^^^«  ^'&>  entitled  irepi  xp^f^*^^ 
and  contained  an  enumeration  of  oracles  which 
had  been  fulfilled ;  and  it  is  probably  of  this  book 
in  particular  that  the  statement  of  Suidas  concern- 
ing the  object  of  the  poem  should  be  understood, 
namely,  that  the  poet  taught  his  defraudcrs  that 
they  would  in  the  end  suffer  the  penalty  of  their 
faithlessness.  The  above  seems  the  best  explana- 
tion of  the  passage  in  Suidas,  which  is,  however, 
very  corrupt,  and  has  been  very  variously  explain- 
ed. (See  especially  Ileync  and  Harless,  /.  c,  and 
Meineke,  Euphor,  p^  20 — 24.)  To  these  epic 
poems  must  be  added  the  following,  which  are  not 
mentioned  by  Suidas :  —  4.  *A\(^av8por,  which 
Meineke  conjectures  to  have  been  addressed  to 
some  friend  of  that  name.  (Steph.  Bye.  s.  v.  l;6\ot.) 
5.  "Avios,  a  mythological  poem  referring  to  An  ius,  the 
•on  and  priest  of  the  Delian  Apollo.  (Steph.  Byx. 
FragmenL  p.  744,  c,  ed.  Pined.)  6.  ^Kvrcfpcupai 
irp6s  StvpQicuf  (Clem.  Alex.  Stroim.  v.  p.  243,  ed. 
Sylb.),  a  work  of  which  nothing  further  is  known, 
unless  we  accept  the  not  improliable  conjecture  of 
Meursius  and  Schneider,  who  read  Qtodofpl^ay  for 
SMtpiBay,  and  suppose  that  the  poem  was  written 
in  controversy  with  the  grammarian  Theodoridas, 
who  after^'ords  wrote  the  epitapli  on  Euphorion, 
which  is  extant,  with  seventeen  other  epigrams  by 
Theodoridas,  in  the  Greek  Anthology.  (Brunck, 
.^ no/,  vol  ii.  pp.  41 — 45.)  [Theodoridas.]  7. 
^AiroAX^Mpor,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  mytho- 
logical poem  addressed  to  a  friend  of  that  name. 
(Tsetzea,  Sckol.  ad  Lyoophr.  513;  Schol.  ad  Apollon. 
Rhod.  L  1063 ;  Suid.  and  Ilarpocrat  $.  v.  'O  «<(- 
rvBw  v6nos  ;  Phot  $.  r.  'O  KarttBtp  \^os.)  8. 
*Aptd  ^  TorrtpioKXiirrris  (Steph.  Byz.  f.  r.  *A\{€it ; 
Schol.  €ui  Theocrii.  ii.  2),  an  attack  on^some  person 
wlio  had  stolen  a  cup  from  Euphorion,  which  Cal- 
limachus  imitated  in  his  /6i.<,  and  both  were  pro- 
bably followed  by  Ovid  in  his  /6»,  and  by  Cato 
and  Virgil  in  their  Dirae.  (Meineke,  Euphor.  pp. 
30,  31.)  9.  *Aprtfii9wpos^  probably  a  poem  like 
the  ApoUodorus,  (Steph.  Byx.  s.  r.  *ha<rmp6v.) 
10.  vlpoMos^  the  subject  of  which,  as  well  ns  its 
genuineness,  is  very  uncertain.  (Athen.  iii.  p.  82, 
a.)  11.  Atf/uod^n^s,  the  title  of  which  Meineke 
ex]^ns  as  he  docs  the  Alejeander^  Apoilodonu^ 
and  Ariemidonu^  and  he  conjectures  that  the  person 
to  whom  the  poem  was  addressed  was  Demosthenes 
of  Bithynia.  (Choeroboscus,  ap.  Bekher.  A  need. 
Oracc.  iiL  p.  1383.)  12.  Au^ioMrof,  which  doubt- 
less coutuned  a  full  account  of  the  myths  relating 
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to  Dionysus.  (Schol.  ^.  ad  Odytt.  !▼.  pw  13<»,  ad. 
Buttmann  ;  Steph.  Bys.  «.  o.  'Apvxfoy*  *Airn|,  Aif- 
Kon^t ;  Schol.  ad  AraU  Pkaenom.  172  ;  TaetBea, 
Sckol.  ad  Lycopkr.  320  ;  Etym,  Mag.  p.  687.  26.) 
]  3.  'EvtKT^Sciof  cir  IlfMrrayijpar,  an  elegy  on  an 
astrologer  named  Protagoras.  (Diog.  Laert.  ix. 
56.)  This  poem  was  doubtless  in  the  elegiac,  and 
not  in  the  heroic  verse.  14.  Bp^,  (Steph.  ByiL 
«.  V.  "'Ao^o^of,  *07«coiiBu  ;  Parthen.  EroL  xiii.  pw 
35,  xxvl  p.  6 1 . )  15.  'Iinro/u^SflMr.  (Tietzes,  SckoU 
ad  Lycopkr.  451.)  16.  B^iov.  (Schol.  ad  ApoUomm 
Rhod.  ii.  354.)  17.  UoKvx(ifn\9.  {Etym,  Mag.  pi 
223.  16  ;  Choeroboscus,  ap.  Bekker.  Aneci.  Ormae, 
iiL  p.  1381.)  18.  *T(£iciveos.  (SchoL  Tkeoer.  z. 
28  ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn,  p.  285.)  19.  ♦lAomfnis. 
(Stobaeus,  Serm.  Iviii.,  Tii.  lix. ;  Taetxe^  SdtoL 
ad  Lycopkr.  911.) 

Euphorion  was  an  epigrammatist  as  well  aa  urn 
epic  poet.  He  had  a  place  in  the  Cfariamd  of 
Mcleagcr  (Prooem^  23),  and  the  Greek  Anthologj 
contains  two  epigrams  by  him.  (Brunck,  AmaL 
voL  i.  p.  256 ;  Jacobs,  Anik.  Grace,  vol.  i.  p.  189.) 
They  are  both  erotic ;  and  that  such  was  we  cha- 
racter of  most  of  his  epigrams,  is  clear  firam  the 
manner  in  which  he  is  mentioned  by  Meleagcr,  aa 
well  as  ftt)m  the  fiurt  that  he  was  among  the  poeta 
who  were  imitated  by  Propertius,  Tibnllua,  and 
Oallus.  (Diomed.  iii  p.  482.  3 ;  Probus,  ad  VirgiL 
Ed.  X.  50.)  It  was  probably  this  seductive  de- 
giac  poetry  of  Euphorion,  the  popularity  of  which 
at  Rome,  to  the  neglect  of  Ennius,  moved  the  in- 
dignation  of  Cicero.  (  Tuac,  Disp.  iii.  19.)  It  was 
therefore  quite  natural  that  Euphorion  thoold  bt 
a  great  fieivourite  with  the  emperor  Tiberius,  who 
wrote  Greek  poems  in  imitation  of  him  (Soeton. 
Tiber.  70;  see  Casaubon*s  note.) 

Some  writers  have  supposed  that  Enph<nion  waa 
also  a  dramatic  poet.  Ernesti  {Oav.  Gcerom. i. «.) 
and  C.  G.  MuUer  {ad  Tsetz.  SckoL  p.  651)  say, 
that  he  composed  tragedies ;  but  they  give  no  leir 
sons  for  the  assertion,  and  none  are  known. 
Fabricius  {Bibl.  Graec.  vol.  ii.  p.  304)  places  him 
in  his  list  of  comic  poets,  mentioning  as  his  playa 
the  'AToXA<$8«pos,  which  was  an  epic  poem  (rML 
ntp.\  and  the  *Airo8i8ov(ra,  respecting  which  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  for  'Ev^opivp  we  should  road 
Elhpputf  in  the  passage  of  Athenaeus  (xL  p.  503). 

Euphorion^s  writings  in  prose  were  chiefly  his- 
torical and  grammatical  They  were :  I.  *lorapucJL 
^oiurfiijuara.  (Athen.  iv.  p.  154,  c,  xv.  p.  700,  d.) 
2.  Ilcpl  rv¥  *A\9vaSw¥  (Clera.  Alex.  Sfrom.  i.  p. 
389,  Sylb. ;  Schol  Tkeocr.  ad  Idyll,  xvi.  34  ;  Quhktil. 
X.  2 ),  which  Suidas  (s.  r.  "Zipopos)  attributes  to 
the  younger  Ephorus.  (See  Meineke,  Eapkor,  pp. 
39,  40.)  3.  n«p2  rw  ^lae^dw.  (Athen.  iv.  p. 
182,  e.  e/a/i6.)  4.  n«pl  McAo«-oi!£k.  (Athen.  ir. 
p.  1 84,  a.)  5.  A  grammatical  work  of  great  eele> 
brity,  which  related  chiefly  to  the  langooge  of 
Hippocrates,  and  appears  to  have  been  entitled 
A»|iy  'l^yroKpirovs. 

The  character  of  Euphorion  as  a  poet  nay  be 
pretty  clearly  understood  from  the  statements  of 
the  ancient  writers,  and  from  his  extant  fragments, 
as  well  as  from  the  ceneral  literary  character  of  Ua 
age.  He  lived  at  the  time  when  the  literature  of 
the  Alexandrian  school  had  become  thoroughly 
established,  when  originality  of  thought  and  vigour 
of  expression  were  all  but  extinct,  and,  though  the 
ancient  writers  were  most  highly  valued,  their  spirit 
was  lost,  and  the  chief  use  madt^  of  them  was  to  neap 
together  their  materials  in  elaborate  compilationa 
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nd  cxfuid  ^kem  bj  tnrml  and  fimdlul  addidoni, 
wkilft  tlie  Bohle   fbnns  of  rene  in   which  the^ 
ImA  caib«4iBd  their  thoughts  were  made  the  vehi- 
cIm  ef  a  mam  of  enmbraoe  leaning.     Hence  the 
coMfbiBti  which  the  best  of  Mcoeeding  writers  made 
•f  tte  ehKaritj,  Terboseness,  and  tedioasness  of 
Eaphwiw,  Cafltmafchas,  Parthenins,   Lycophron, 
•ad  the  other  chief  writers  of  the  long  period  dur- 
iBf  whkh  the  Alexandrian  grammarians  ruled  the 
litanrr  wucid.     (Clem.  Alex.  ^rom.  ▼.  p.  571 ; 
Ck.  ^  Dm.  iL  64 ;    Locian.  <U  Om$enb.  HuL  57, 
viL  ii.  f.  65.)     These  faolts  seem   to  hare  been 
cBRied  to  excess  in  Eaphorion,  who  was  particu- 
W7  distinguished  bj  an  obtcority,  which  arose, 
■BMding  to  Meineke,  from  his  choice  of  the  most 
mi,  ti  the  wmj  subjects,  from  the  combrous  learning 
«i&  wUck  be  overioaded  his  poems,  from  the  ar- 
Mtamj  chaages  which  he  made  in  the  common  le- 
MiA^  frvos  Bts  choice  of  olMolete  words,  and  from 
ni  we  «f  oidinarj  words  with  a  new  meaning  of 
kii  ovm.     The  most  ancient  and  one  of  the  most 
iniiriting  judgments  concerning  him  is  in  an  epi- 
lOB  W  Prates  of  Mallos  (Bninck,  AnaLy  vol  ii. 
f.  Sy,  frm  which  we  learn  that  he  was  a  great 
wUtKt  of  Choerilos  [Choxiiilus,  toL  i.  p.  697, 
k),  Bstwitlntanding   which,   howerer,   the   frng- 
•f  his  poetrj  shew  that  he  also  imitated 
Meineke  conjectures  that  the  epi- 
•f  dates  was  written  while  the  contest  about 
Antimachus  or  Choerilus  into  the  epic 
Wi  at  its  height,  and  that  some  of  the  Alex- 
pMiMiinMinmn«  pnposed  to  confer  that  ho- 
Esphorion.     In  Uie  same  epigram  Eupho- 
rida  is  called  'O^cifpcia^f,  which  can  only  mean  that 
he  cadearoored,  however  unsuccessfully,  to  imitate 
Hsmer, — a  &ct   which    his   fragments  confirm. 
(Cfloip^  Cic  de  Dn.  Lc)     That  he  also  imitated 
Heooii,  may  be  inferred  from  the  hct  of  his  writ- 
iif  a  poein  entitled  'H<rio6os ;  and  there  is  a  cer- 
tsu  smularitT  in  the  circumstance  of  each  poet 
msluDg  a  personal  wrong  the  foundation  of  an  epic 
pncm, — Hesiod  in  the  "Cpya  iral  'HfjJpat,  and  Eu- 
phonon  in  the  XtXiiiSfi. 

As  abore  stated,  Euphorion  was  greatly  admired 
by  many  of  the  Ronuui%  and  some  of  his  poems 
were  imitated  or  translated  by  Cornelius  Callus  ; 
bat  the  arguments  by  which  He}rne  and  others 
have  attempted  to  decide  what  poems  of  Euphorion 
so  translated,  are  quite  inconclusiye.  (Vos- 
de  HitC  frmec  pp.  142,  143,  ed.  Wcster- 
;  Fabric  BihL  Grate,  vol  i.  p.  594,  &c. ; 
Mexneke,  dt  Emfitorwrn*  0»alcidensxs  VUa  et  Scrip- 
te,  Gedan.  1 8*23,  in  which  the  fragments  are  col- 
lected ;  a  new  edition  of  this  work  forms  part  of 
MeiBeke'*s  AnaUtia  Alexandrina^  BeroL  1843; 
CBntoo.  FoMt.  UHL  toL  iii.  pp.  31 1,  312.) 

4.  Of  Chersonesos,  an  author  of  that  kind  of  licen- 
tioQs  poetry  which  was  called  n^Mfvcia,  is  mentioned 
by  Hepbaestion  {dt  Metr.  xv.  59),  who  gives  three 
verses,  which  do  not,  however,  appear  to  be  conse- 
cutive, but  are  probably  single  verses  chosen  as 
spetiuaeus  of  the  metre.  But  yet  some  information 
any  be  gleaned  frt>m  them,  for  the  poet  refers  to 
rites  in  hoooor  of  the  *^  young  Dionysus,**  cele- 
bcated  at  Peinsinm.  Hence  Meineke  infers  that 
this  Enpbimon  was  an  Egyptian  Creek,  and  that 
ibe  CberKmesos  of  which  he  was  a  native  was  the 
dty  of  that  name  near  Alexandria.  He  also  con- 
jectares,  asd  npon  good  grounds,  that  the  **  young 
Dionysos**  was  Ptoleroy  Philopator,  who  began  to 
feign  ia  B.  c  220      It  is  probable  that  the  passage 
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in  Strabo  (viii.  p.  382)  refers  to  this  Euphorion, 
and  that  Eir^ponor  in  that  passage  is  an  error  for 
YA^oplwf.  There  is  an  example  of  the  same  con- 
fusion in  Athenaeus  (xL  p.  495,  c).  That  those 
who  make  this  Euphorion  the  same  as  the  Chalci- 
dian  are  quite  wrong,  is  proved  by  the  &ct  that 
the  lines  are  neither  hexameters  nor  elegiacs,  but 
in  the  priapeian  metre,  which  is  a  kind  of  anti- 
spastic.  (Meineke,  AnaUda  Alexandrtna^  Epim. 
>•)  [P.  S.] 

EUPHCRION  (Eil^rw),  a  Greek  physi- 
cian or  gnmmarian,  who  wrote  a  commentary  on 
Hippocrates  in  six  books,  and  must  have  lived 
in  or  before  the  first  century  after  Christ,  as  he 
is  mentioned  by  Erotianus.  {GUm.  Hippocr,  p. 
12.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

■      EUPHO'RION,  a  dUtinguished  statuary  and 
silver-chaser^  none  of  whose  works  were  extant  in 
PUny's  time.  (Plin.  xxxiv.  8.  s.  19,  §  25.)  [P.  S.] 
EUPHRADES,  THEMI'STIUS.     [Thkmis- 

TIUS.] 

EUPHRA'NOR(EA^pdFwp).  1.  Of  Seleuceia, 
a  disciple  of  Timon  and  a  follower  of  his  sceptical 
school.  Eubulus  of  Alexandria  was  his  pupil. 
(Diog.  Laert.ix.  115,  116.) 

2.  A  slave  of  the  philosopher  Lycon,  who  wai 
manumitted  by  his  master*s  will.  (  Diog.  Laert  v.  73.) 

3.  A  Pythagorean  philosopher,  who  is  mentioned 
by  Athenaeus  (iv.  pp.  182, 184,  xiv.  p.  634)  as  the 
author  of  a  work  on  flutes  and  finte  pUiyers.  (n«pl 
a^\m¥  and  T«pl  fxiXifrmv.)  It  is  not  impossible 
that  the  Evonor  mentioned  by  lamblichus  (Vit, 
Pytk,  36)  among  the  Pythagoreans,  u  the  same  aa 
onr  Euphranor. 

4.  A  Grtfek  grammarian,  who  was  upwards  of 
one  hundred  years  old  at  the  time  when  Apion  waa 
his  pupil.  (Suid.  *.  v,  *AirtW.)  [L.  S.] 

EUPHRA'NOR  (Ei)<^p<iK«p).  1.  One  of  the 
greatest  masters  of  the  most  flourishing  period  of 
Grecian  art,  and  equally  distinguished  as  a  statuary 
and  a  painter.  (Quintil.  xii.  10.  §  6.)  He  was  a 
native  of  the  Corinthian  isthmus,  but  he  practised 
his  art  at  Athens,  and  is  reckoned  by  Plutarch  as 
an  Athenian.  {De  Glor,  AtL  2.)  He  is  placed  by 
Pliny  (xxxiv.  8.  s.  19)  at  01.  104,  no  doubt  be- 
cause he  painted  the  battle  of  Mantineia,  which 
was  fought  in  01.  104,  3  (b.  c  36«),  but  the  list  of 
his  works  shews,  almost  certainly,  that  he  flourished 
till  after  the  accession  of  Alexander,  (b.  c.  336.) 

As  a  Btatuar}',  he  wrought  both  in  bronze  and 
marble,  and  made  figures  of  all  sizes,  from  colossal 
statues  to  little  drinking-mps.  (Pirn.  xxxv.  8, 
s.  40,  §  25.)  His  roost  celebrated  works  were,  a 
Paris,  which  expressed  alike  the  judge  of  the  god- 
desses, the  lover  of  Helen,  and  the  slayer  of  Achil- 
les ;  the  very  beautiful  sitting  figure  of  Paris,  in 
marble,  in  the  Museo  Pio-Clementino  is,  no  doubt, 
a  copy  of  this  work ;  a  Minen-a,  at  Rome,  called 
the  Catulian,  from  iu  having  been  set  up  by  Q. 
Lutatius  Catulus,  beneath  the  Capitol :  an  Agatho- 
daemon  (simulacrum  Boni  Eventus),  holding  a 
patera  in  the  right  hand,  and  an  ear  of  com  and  a 
poppy  in  the  left :  a  Latona  puerpera,  carrying  the 
infants,  Apollo  and  Diana,  in  the  temple  of  Con- 
cord ;  there  is  at  Florence  a  very  beautiful  relief 
representing  the  same  subject :  a  Key-bearer  (Cli- 
duchus),  remarkable  for  iu  beauty  of  form :  colossal 
statues  of  Valour  and  of  Greece,  forming  no  doubt 
a  group,  perhaps  Greece  crowned  by  Valour.  (Mul- 
len, Arch'dol.  d.  KunsU  §  405,  n.  3):  a  woman 
wrapt  in  wonder  and  adoration  (admirantem  et 
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Rdorantem)  :  Alexander  and  Philip  riding  in  fbur- 
horeed  chariots,  and  other  quadrigae  and  bigae. 
( Plin.  xxziv.  8.  s.  1 9,  $  1 6.)  The  statue  of  Apollo 
Patrotts,  in  his  temple  in  the  Cerameicus  at  Athens, 
ivas  by  Euphranor.  (Paus.  L  3.  $  3.)  Lastly,  his 
statue  of  Hephaestus,  in  which  the  god  was  not 
lame,  is  mentioned  by  Dion  Chrysostom.  {Orat. 
p.  466,  c.) 

As  a  painter,  Euphranor  executed  many  great 
works,  the  chief  of  which  were  seen,  in  the  time 
of  Pausanias,  in  a  porch  in  the  Ceramcicu».  On 
the  one  side  were  the  twelve  gods ;  and  on  the  op- 
posite wall,  Theseus,  with  Democracy  and  Demos 
(AtifiOKparla  tc  Koi  Aiifxos)^  in  which  picture 
Theseus  was  represented  as  the  founder  of  the 
equal  polity  of  Athens.  In  the  same  place  was 
his  picture  of  the  battle  between  the  Athe- 
nian and  Boeotian  cavalry  at  Mantineia,  contain- 
ing portraits  of  Epaminondas  and  of  Oryl- 
lus,  the  son  of  Xenophon.  (Paus.  i.  3.  §  2,  3.) 
There  were  also  some  celebrated  pictures  by  him 
at  Ephesus,  namely,  Ulysses,  in  his  feigned  mad- 
ness, yoking  an  ox  with  a  horse  (it  is  difficult  to 
understand  the  next  words  of  Pliny,  **  et  palliati 
cogitontes^)  ;  and  a  commander  sheathing  his 
aword.  (Plin.  xxxr.  11.  s.  40.  §  25.) 

Euphranor  also  wrote  works  en  proportion  and 
on  colours  {tie  Symmetria  et  Coluriim*,  Plin.  L  c), 
the  two  points  in  which  his  own  excellence  seems 
chiefly  to  have  consisted.  Pliny  says  that  he  was 
the  fust  who  properly  expressed  the  dignity  of 
heroes,  by  the  proportions  he  gave  to  their  statues; 
and  Hirt  observes  that  this  statement  is  confirmed 
by  the  existing  copy  of  his  Paris.  {Gtxh.  d,  Bild, 
Kutuij  p.  208.)  He  made  the  bodies  somewhat 
more  slender,  and  the  heads  and  limbs  laiger.  His 
system  of  proportion  was  adopted,  with  some  varia- 
tion, by  his  great  contemporary,  Lysippus  :'  in 
painting,  Zeuxis  had  already  practised  it.  It  was, 
no  doubt,  with  reference  to  proportion,  as  well  as 
colouring,  that  he  used  to  say  that  tlie  Theseus  of 
Parrha^ius  had  \teen  fed  on  roses,  but  his  on  flesh. 
(Plin.  /.  c;  Plut  de  Glor,  Ath,  2.)  In  his  great 
picture  of  the  twelve  gods,  the  colouring  of  the 
hair  of  Hera  was  particularly  admired.  (Lucion, 
Jmag,  7.)  Of  the  same  picture  Valerius  Maximus 
relates  that  Euphranor  invested  Poseidon  with 
»uch  surpassing  majesty,  that  he  was  unable  to 
give,  as  he  had  intended,  a  nobler  expression  to 
Zeus.  (viii.  11,  ext  5.)  It  is  said  that  the  idea 
of  his  Zeus  was  at  length  suggested  by  his  hearing 
n  scholar  recite  the  description  in  Homer : — ^"A/u- 
€p6(rtai  8*  dpa  x<wtcu,  &c.  (Eustath.  ad  II.  i.  529.) 
MUllcr  believed  that  Euphranor  merelv  copied  the 
Zeus  of  Phidias.  (Arch.  d.  Kunsty  §  140,  n.  3.) 
Plutarch  (/.  c),  amidst  much  praise  of  the  picture 
of  the  battle  of  Mantineia,  says  that  Euphmnor 
painted  it  under  a  divine  iuRpimtion  (oiJk  avtvOov- 
tncurruts).  Philostratus,  in  his  rhetorical  style. 
Ascribes  to  Euphranor  t6  tHaKiop  (light  and  shade) 
Kal  r6  fihrvow  (expression)  Kcd  tJ  tiatx^"  '^*  '^ 
i^4xoy  (perspective  and  foreshortening).  (  Vit,  Apol' 
Ion.  iL  9)  Pliny  (/.  r.)  says  that  Euphranor  was, 
above  all  men,  diligent  and  willing  to  learn,  and 
always  equal  to  himself.  His  disciples  were^ 
Antidotus  (Plin.  I.  c.  §  27),  Carmanides  (i6. 
§  42J,  and  I>eonidas  of  Anthedon.  (Steph.  Byx. 
9.  V.  KvBiffimv.)  He  was  himself  a  disciple  of 
Ariston,  the  son  of  Aristeides  of  Thebes.    [Arw- 

TKIDU.] 

2.  An  architect  of  little  note,  who  wrote  de 
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praeoepbt  tymmdriarmn,    (Yitruv.  Tii.  PrMt  8 
14.)  [P.  Si] 

EUPHRA'SIUS  (Ed^^m),  a  New  Platoniil 
and  a  disciple  of  lamblichua.  (Eonap.  VtL  Sopk.  pw 
21.  ed.  Hadrian.  Junius.)  [I^S.] 

EUPHRA'TES  (Et^^tyxMO*  an  eminent  Stoit 
philosopher  of  the  time  of  Hadrian.  According  to 
PhUostretus  (  FU,  Soph.  i.  7,  VU,  ApolL  L  13),  ha 
viras  a  native  of  Tyre,  and  acc(»ding  to  Stephums 
of  Byzantium  («.  v.  'Eirt^dU'tia),  of  Epi|^uuieia  in 
Syria;  whereas  Eunapius  (p.  3,  ed.  IJoissonade) 
calls  him  an  EgypUan.  At  the  time  when  Pliny 
the  younger  served  in  Syria,  he  became  acquainted 
with  Euphrates,  and  seems  to  have  formed  an  ind- 
mate  friendship  with  him.  In  one  of  his  letten 
(EpisL  i.  10)  he  gives  us  a  detailed  account  of  the 
virtues  and  talents  of  Euphrates.  His  great  power 
as  an  orator  is  acknowledged  also  by  other  contem- 
poraries (Arrian,  Dissert.  EpkUU  iiL  15,  it.  8; 
M.  AureL  x.  31 ),  though  Apollonius  of  Tyana 
charges  him  with  avarice  and  senrile  flatlerj. 
When  he  had  arrived  at  an  advanced  age,  and 
was  tired  of  life,  he  asked  and  obtained  from  Har 
drian  the  permission  of  putting  an  end  to  himself 
by  poison.  (Dion  Cass.  Lxix.  8.)  [L.  S.] 

EUPHRON  {Z6<pfMv\  a  citiien  of  Sicyon, 
who  held  the  chief  power  there  during  the  period 
of  its  subjection  to  Sparta.  In  b.  c.  368  the  city 
was  compelled  by  Eparoeinondas  to  join  the  Theban 
alliance;  and,  though  its  constitution  appears  to 
have  remained  unchanged,  the  influence  of  Eu- 
phron  was  no  doubt  considerably  diminished.  la 
order,  therefore,  to  regain  it,  he  took  advantage  of 
the  dissatisfiswtion  of  the  Arcadians  and  Argtvet 
with  the  moderation  of  Epameinondas,  in  leaving 
the  old  oligarchical  governments  undisturbed 
[Epameinondas],  and,  representing  to  them  that 
the  supremacy  of  Lacedaemon  would  surely  bo 
restored  in  Sicyon  if  matters  continued  aa  they 
were,  he  succeeded,  through  their  assistance,  in 
establishing  democracy.  In  the  election  of  gene- 
rals which  followed,  he  himself  was  chosen,  with 
four  colleagues.  He  then  procured  the  appoint- 
ment of  his  own  son,  .Adeas,  to  the  command  of 
the  mercenary  troops  in  the  service  of  the  re- 
public ;  and  hb  further  attached  these  to  his  cause 
by  an  unsparing  use,  not  only  of  the  public  money 
and  the  sacred  treasures,  but  of  the  wealth  also  of 
many  whom  he  drove  into  banishment  on  the 
charge  of  /.oconum.  His  next  step  was  to  rid 
himself  of  his  colleagues  ;  and  having  effected  thia 
by  the  exile  of  some  and  the  murder  of  the  rest, 
he  became  tyrant  of  Sicyon.  He  was  not,  how- 
ever, entirely  independent,  for  the  dtadd  was 
occupied  by  a  Thebon  harmost,  sent  there,  as  it 
would  seem,  after  the  democratic  revolution ;  and 
we  find  Euphron  co-operating  with  that  officer 
in  a  campugn  against  Phlius,  probably  in  B.  c.  365. 
Not  long  after  this  oligarchy  was  again  estab- 
lished in  Sicyon,  by  Acneias,  of  Stymphalus,  the 
Arcadian  genernl,  and  apparently  witn  the  con- 
currence of  the  Theban  harmost.  Euphron  upon 
this  fled  to  the  harbour,  and,  having  sent  to  Co- 
rinth for  the  Spartan  commander  Pasimelus,  deli- 
vered it  up  to  him,  making  many  professions  at 
the  same  time  (to  which  little  credit  seems  to  have 
been  given)  of  having  been  influenced  in  all  he 
had  done  by  attachment  to  the  interests  of  Lace- 
daemon. Party-strife,  however,  still  continuing  at 
Sicyon,  he  was  enabled,  by  help  from  Athens,  to 
regain  posaessiou  of  the  city ;  but  he  ^iis  aware  that 
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W  cmM.  nat  hold  it  in  tbe  fi^e  of  0|ipontion  from 
iW  ITnlin  fVfison  (to  ny  nothing  of  his  baring 
now  deciaiythr  incnmd  the  enmitj  of  Sparta),  and 
We  ihenkn  betook  himself  to  Thebea,  hoping  to 
ebtaia,  bj  cvraption  and  intrigoe,  the  banishment 
•f  bis  spfuomts  and  the  restoration  of  his  onm 

rsvcK.    Soase  of  his  enemies,  however,  followed 
im  thicker,  and  when  they  found  that  he  was 
iaievd  advancing  towards  the  attainment  of  his 
•bject,  they  nardered  him  in  the  Cadmeia,  while 
the  esancil  was  actually  assembled  there.     Being 
armud   and    Itfooght    before    the  ootincil,   they 
fksded  their  cause  boldly,  justified  their  deed,  and 
vcre  aeqaitted.      Bat  £uphron*s  partisans  were 
■B»rroMs  at  Sicyon,  and  hani^  brought  home  his 
Wy,  they  boned  it  in  the  A  gore — an  unosual 
biaoar  (see  Plat.  Arai.  53) — and  paid  worship  to 
kai  ss  a  hero  and  a  founder  (^A^XTX^^r ).     (  Xen. 
HJL  rn.  1—3;  Diod.  zr.  69,70.)  [E.  E.J 

EUPHRON  (EX^pm^y,  an  Athenian  comic  poet 
rfths  new  cooMdy,  whose  plays,  however,  seem  to 
kre  partaken  hugely  of  the  character  of  the  middle 
CHsedy.  We  hare  the  titles  and  some  consider- 
ikle  ft^ments  of  the  following  plays : — *AStK<poCf 
"witiaSca  (according  to  the  excellent 
of  Jif eineke,  EiJ^fwr  for  Ev^piW, 
Athea.  zi«  pi  503,  a.),  AKvfuw,  Btmv  ^Ayopd^ 
^•mfai^  Wsoriti,  napo8i3o^n|  (or,  as  Meineke 
tkiaks  it  should  perhaps  be,  IloptKZ^fUrfi,  which 
k  the  tide  of  a  play  of  Antiphanes),  luri^niiot, 
(Said.  A.  a. ;  Athen.  pcusim  ;  Stobaeus,  Flor.  xr. 
2,  zxrin.  II,  jccriii.  12;  Memeke,  Frag,  Gmi, 
Gfmc  vaL  i  pp.  477,  478,  vol.  ir.  pp.  486— 
4A5 :  Fabric  BihL  Grate  rol.  \\f  p.  444.)  [P.S.] 
EUPHRO'NIDES  (Em^WSijs),  of  Corinth,  a 
Greek  graaunarian,  who  is  mentioned  among  the 
of  Aristophanes  of  Byxantium.  (Said.  «.«. 
)  [L.  S.] 

Et'PURO'NIDES,  a  statuary,  contemporary 
wuh  Lrsippus  and  Alexander  the  Great,  OL  114, 
&  c  324.     (Plin.  xxxiv.  8.  a.  19.)  [P.  S.] 

EUPHRC/NIUS.  [EupHORioN,  No.  4.] 
EUPHRO'SYNE.  [CHARiras.] 
EUPl'THlUS(E^<0u>s),  an  Athenian  gram- 
lasnsn,  the  author  of  one  epigram  in  the  Greek 
Anth^ogy  (Brunck,  AmaL  rol.  ii.  p.  40*2 ;  Jacobs, 
Awtk.  Graee.  ruL  iii.  p.  110),  which  contains  all 
we  know  of  him,  and  from  the  contents  of  which, 
as  well  aa  from  its  title  in  the  Vatican  MS^  'rov 
«T({arTof  Tih'  KaB6A.ov^  we  learn  that  Eupithius 
had  spent  much  grammatical  labour  on  the  punctu- 
atiea  and  aooentuation  of  the  KoBoKucil  irpoc^la, 
&r  4  mmBiXav  (k.  r«x*^)  of  Herodian.  Herodian 
Boarifthed  under  the  emperor  Marcus  Antoninus. 
(Jan^H,  At^-  Graec  roL  x.  pp.  186,  187,  voL  xiii. 
PL  895 ;  Fabric  Bibl. Gruec  roL  ir.  p.  475.)  [P.S.] 
EUPLCS  (Ei^Aovs),  an  engrarer  of  gems, 
time  and  country  are  unknown.  The  name 
B  on  a  gem  of  Lore  sitting  on  a  Dolphin. 
take  the  inscription  ETIIAO,  not  for  the 
of  the  artist,  but  for  an  allusion  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  gem.     (Bracci,  Tah,  72  )         [P.  S.] 

EUPl/LE-MUS  {Uv6\ttiot).  1.  One  of  the 
generals  of  Casaander,  was  sent  by  him  in  314 
B.  c  to  inrade  (}aria,  hot  was  surprised  and  taken 
prisooer  by  Ptolemy,  who  commanded  that  pro- 
riaoe  for  Antigonns.  (Diod.  xix.  68.)  He  most 
bare  been  liberated  again  directly,  as  the  next 
year  we  find  him  commanding  the  forces  left  by 
fawandfr  in  Greece,  when  he  mored  northward 
•funrt  Antigoniiib  (Diod.  xix.  77.) 
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2.  An  Aetolian,  one  of  the  commanders  of  the 
Aetolian  auxiliaries,  who  serred  in  the  army  of 
Fhunininns  against  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  n.  c. 
197.   (Polyb.  xriiL  2,  4.) 

3.  A  general  of  the  Aetolians,  who  defended 
Ambracia  against  the  Roman  army  under  M. 
Fulvius,  B.  c.  189.  (Lir.  xxxriii.  4—10.)  When 
peace  was  granted  to  the  Aetolians,  he  was  carried 
off  a  prisoner  to  Rome,  together  with  the  Aetolian 
gencral-in-chief,  Nicander.  (Polyb.  xxriil  4.)  It 
is  not  improbable  that  this  was  the  same  person 
with  the  preceding. 

4.  A  citizen  of  Hypata  in  Thessaly,  at  the  time 
it  was  subject  to  the  Aetolian  league.  He  was  the 
leader  of  one  of  the  parties  in  that  city,  and  baring 
induced  his  chief  adversaries  to  return  from  exile 
under  a  promise  of  security,  had  them  all  put  to 
death.    (Lir.  xli.  25.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

EUPO'LEMUS  (EM\tfxos.)  1.  Ismentioned 
by  Arrian  and  Aelian  in  the  introductions  to  their 
works  on  tactics,  as  an  author  who  had  written  on 
the  military  art ;  but  he  is  otherwise  unknown. 

2.  A  Greek  historian  who  lired  prerious  to  the 
Christian  aera  and  wrote  sereral  works  on  the  his- 
tory of  the  Jews,  of  which  the  following  are  known 
by  their  titles  :  1.  Ilfpl  T»y  ^v  rp  *lov6alq  ficurt- 
\4ttv  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  pp.  146, 148.)  2.  Hcpl 
TVS  *HA/bv  wpo^nrruas  (Joseph,  e,  Apion,  i.  23), and 
IIcpl  rwy  rris  *A<ravplas  *lovialotK  It  has  been 
supposed  that  Eupolemus  was  a  Jew,  but  from  the 
manner  in  which  Josephus  {Lc)  speaks  of  him,  wa 
must  infer  that  he  was  not  a  Jew.  (Comp.  Euseb. 
Praep,  Evang,  x.  17,  30 ;  Hieronym.  de  illustr. 
Scr^t.  38  ;  Chron.  Alexandr.  pp.  148,214  ;  C.G. 
A.  Kuhlmey,  Eupolemi  fmgmentu  proUgom.et  com' 
mentar,  ingtruda^  Berlin,  1840,  8ro.)       [L.  S.] 

EUPO'LEMUS  (E»hr<{A€/xoj),  an  Argive  archi- 
tect, who  built  the  great  Heraeum  at  Mycenae, 
after  its  destruction  by  fire  in  b.  c.  423.  The 
entablature  was  ornamented  with  sculptures  repr^ 
senting  the  wars  of  the  gods  and  giants,  and  the 
Trojan  war.  A  full  description  of  the  other  works 
of  art  connected  with  this  temple  is  given  by  Pau- 
sanias.  (Pans.  ii.  17.  §  3;  Thuc.ir.  133.)  [P.S.] 

EU'POLIS  (E«»oAi$),  son  of  Sosipolia,  an 
Athenian  comic  poet  of  the  old  comedy,  and  one  of 
the  three  who  are  distinguished  by  Horace,  in  bis 
well-known  line, 

**EupoIis,atque  Cratinos,  Aristophanesque  poetae,** 
above  all  the 
. . .  ^  alii  quorum  prisca  comoedia  rirorum  est,^* 
a  judgment  which  is  confirmed  by  all  we  know  of 
the  works  of  the  Attic  comoedians. 

Eupolis  is  said  to  have  exhibited  his  first  drama 
in  the  fourth  year  of  the  87th  Olympiad,  b.  c.  42f, 
two  years  before  Aristophanes,  who  was  nearly  of 
the  same  age  as  Eupolis.  (Anon,  de  Com.  p.  xxix. ; 
Cyrill.  c  Julian,  L  p.  13,  b.;  SyncelL  Chron,  p. 
257,  c)  According  to  Suidas  (5.  v.),  Eupolis  was 
then  only  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  age  ;  he 
was  therefore  bom  in  b.  c.  44f .  (Respecting  the 
supposed  legal  minimum  of  the  age  at  which  a  per> 
son  could  produce  a  drama  on  the  stage,  tee 
Clinton,  Fast,  Hell.  voL  ii.  Introd.  pp.  Ivi. — Iviii) 
The  date  of  his  death  cannot  be  so  easily  fixed. 
The  common  story  was,  that  Alcibiades,  when 
sailing  to  Sicily,  threw  Eupolis  into  the  sea,  in 
revenge  for  an  attack  which  he  had  made  upon 
him  in  his  Bcdrrou.  But,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
improbability  of  even  Alcibiades  renturing  on  such 
I  an  outrage,  or  the  still  stranger  fact  of  iu  not 
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being  alluded  to  by  Thacydides  or  any  other  trust- 
worthy historian,  the  answer  of  Cicero  is  conclu- 
sive, tliat  Eratosthenes  mentioned  plays  produced 
by  Eupolis  after  the  Sicilian  expedition.  (Ad  AtL 
Ti  1.)  There  is  still  a  fragment  extant,  in  which 
the  poet  applies  Uie  title  trrparrryip  to  Aristarchus, 
whom  we  know  to  have  been  <rrpaTny6s  in  the 
year  b.  c.  41-f»  that  is,  four  years  later  than  the 
date  at  which  the  common  story  fixed  the 
death  of  Eupolis.  (Schol.  Victor,  ad,  Iliad,  xiii. 
85S.)  The  only  discoverable  foundation  for  this 
story,  and  probably  the  true  account  of  the  poet*s 
death,  is  the  statement  of  Suidas,  that  he  perished 
at  the  Hellespont  in  the  war  against  the  Licedae- 
monians,  which,  as  Meincke  observes,  must  refer 
either  to  the  battle  of  Cj-nossema  (b.  c.  41 1 ),  or  to 
that  of  Aegospotami  (ii.  c  405).  That  he  died  in 
the  former  battle  is  not  improbable,  since  we  never 
bear  of  his  exhibiting  after  b.  c.  412 ;  and  if  so,  it 
is  very  likely  that  the  enemies  of  Alcibiades  might 
charge  him  with  taking  advantage  of  the  confusion 
of  the  battle  to  gratify  his  revenge.  Meincke 
throws  out  a  conjecture  that  the  story  may  have 
arisen  from  a  misunderstanding  of  what  Lysias 
says  about  the  young  Alcibiades  (L  p.  541).  There 
are,  how^cvor,  other  accounts  of  the  poet's  death, 
which  are  altogether  different  Aelian  {N,  A,  x. 
41 )  and  Tzetzes  (Chil,  iv.  245)  relate,  that  he  died 
and  was  buried  in  Aegina,  and  Pausanias  (ii.  7. 
§  4)  says,  that  he  saw  his  tomb  in  the  territory  of 
Sicyon.  Of  the  personal  history  of  Eupolis  nothing 
more  is  known.  Aelian  (L  e.)  tells  a  pleasant  tale 
of  his  &ithful  dog,  Augeas,  and  his  slave  Ephialtes. 
The  chief  characteristic  of  the  poetry  of  Eupolis 
seems  to  have  been  the  liveliness  of  bis  fimcy,  and 
the  power  which  he  possessed  of  imparting  its 
images  to  the  audience.  This  characteristic  of  his 
genius  influenced  his  choice  of  subjects,  as  well  as 
his  mode  of  treating  them,  so  that  he  not  only  ap- 
pears to  have  chosen  subjects  which  other  poets 
might  have  despaired  of  dramatizing,  but  we  are 
expressly  told  that  he  wrought  into  the  body  of  his 
plays  those  serious  political  views  which  other 
poets  expounded  in  their  parabanes^  as  in  the 
ATJfioi,  in  which  he  represented  the  legislators  of 
other  times  conferring  on  the  administration  of  the 
state.  To  do  this  in  a  genuine  Attic  old  comedy, 
without  converting  the  comedy  into  a  serious  phi- 
losophic dialogue,  must  have  been  a  great  triumph 
of  dramatic  art.  (Platon.  de  Die.  Cltar.  p.  xxvi.) 
This  introduction  of  deceased  persons  on  the  stage 
appears  to  have  given  to  the  plays  of  Eupolis  a 
certain  dignity,  which  would  have  been  inconsistent 
with  the  comic  spirit  had  it  not  been  relieved  by 
the  most  graceful  and  clever  merriment.  (Platon. 
I.e.)  In  elegance  he  is  said  to  have  even  sur- 
passed Aristophanes  (Ibid. ;  Macrob.  Sut  vii.  5), 
while  in  bitter  jesting  and  personal  abuse  ho 
emulated  Cratinus.  (Anon,  de  Com.  p.  xxix.  ; 
Pers.  Sat.  i.  124  ;  Lucian.  Juv.  Aiv.  vol.  ii.  p.  832.) 
Among  the  objects  of  his  satire  was  Socrates,  on 
whom  he  made  a  bitter,  though  less  elaborate 
attack  than  tliut  in  the  Cluiuh  of  Aristophanes. 
(Schol ad Arittojth.  NuL.  97, 1«0;  Etym.  Mag.  p.lO. 
10  ;  Lucian.  Fitfc.  vol.  i.  p.  595.)  Innocence  seems 
to  have  afforded  no  shelter,  for  he  attacked  Auto- 
lycus,  who  is  said  to  have  been  guilty  of  no  crime, 
and  is  only  known  as  having  been  distinguished 
for  his  beauty,  and  as  a  victor  in  the  pancratium, 
as  vehemently  as  Callias,  Alcibiades,  Molanthius, 
and  others.     Nor  were  the  dead  exempt  from  his 
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abuse,  for  there  are  still  extant  tome  lines  of  hia»  la 
which  Cimon  is  most  unmercifally  treated.  (Plat. 
dm,  15;  SchoL  ad  Aritteid.  p.  515.)  It  it 
hardly  necessary  to  obsenre  that  these  attacks  wen 
mingled  with  much  obscenity.  (SchoL  ad  A  ritJopL 
Pac  741,  1142,  Nub.  296,  541.) 

A  close  relation  subsisted  between  Enpolii  and 
Aristophanes,  not  only  as  rivals,  bot  as  imitaten 
of  each  other.  Cratinus  attacked  Aristophanes  fior 
borrowing  from  Eupolis,  and  Eapc^s  in  his  B^vm 
made  the  same  charge,  especially  with  reference  to 
the  Kn^htAt  of  which  he  says, 

KcUctyous  roin  *lirwias 

The  Scholiasts  specify  the  last  ParabMus  of  the 
Knighta  as  borrowed  frvm  Eupolis.  (SdioL  ad 
Aristoph.  EqmL  528,  1288,  Nub.  544,  folL)  On 
the  other  hand,  Aristophanes,  in  the  aecood  (or 
third)  edition  of  the  CUntdSy  retorts  upon  Ett- 
polis  the  charge  of  imitating  the  Kmi^U$  in  his 
Maricas  (Nub.  L  c),  and  taunts  him  with  tho 
further  indignity  of  jesting  on  his  rivals  bsddnesa. 
There  are  other  examples  of  the  attacks  of  the  two 
poets  upon  one  another.  (Aristoph.  Pojr,  762, 
and  Schol.  ;  SchoL  ad  Vetp.  1020;  SchoL  ad 
Flaion.  p.  331,  Bekker ;  Stobaeus,  Serm.  it.  pi 
53.) 

The  number  of  the  plays  of  Eupolis  is  stated  by 

Suidas  at  seventeen,  and  by  the  anonymous  writer 

at  fourteen.    The  extant  titles  exceed  the  gieater 

of  these  numbera,   but  some  of  them  are  tsij 

doubtfuL     The  following  fifteen  are  considered  by 

Meineke  to  be  genuine :   A77cf,  'AorpdrcvrM  ) 

*KvZpcrY^iMu^  KMXimoi,  BcSrrcu,  Ai^fUM,  Aoutm^ 

ElXcirrct,    K6\tUits^    MofKKaf,  Nov^ipfflu,  li^Affil^ 

Upoawdkruiiy  TolIapx^S  *T$f>MrroB{icai,    Xpuvesr 

yivos.    An  analysis  of  these  plays,  so  fiir  as  their 

subjects  can  be  ascertained,  will  be  found  in  the 

works  quoted  below,  and  especially  in  that  of 

Meineke.     The  following  are  the  pbys  of  £ap(£i^ 

the  dates  of  which  are  known : — 

B.  c.  425.    At  the  Lenaea.    "Noufirfwiat.     Third 

Prize.     1st.  Aristophanes,  *Axaft^9. 

2nd.  Cratinus,  Xci/iajb/i^iwi. 

„     423  or  422.  'Atrrpdrtvroi, 

„    421.     MoiiiKas,    Probably  at  the  Lenaen. 

„       „        K^Aoirct.     At    the   great    Dionrsia. 

First  Prize.     2ndL  Anstoph.  EV<P^* 
„     420.     A^AvKOf. 

Eupolis,  like  Aristophanes  and  other  conic 
poets,  brought  some  of  his  plays  on  the  stage  in 
the  name  of  another  person,  Apollodoms.  (Atheib 
V.  p.  216,  d.) 

Hephaestion  (p.  109,  ed.  Oaisfl)  mentions  n 
peculiar  choriambic  metre,  which  was  called  Eu- 
polidean,  and  which  was  also  used  by  the  poets  of 
the  middle  and  of  the  new  comedy. 

The  names  of  Eupolis  and  Eubulns  are  often 
confounded. 

(Fabric.  Bibf.  Gratv.  voL  iL  pp.  44.5 — 448  ; 
Meineke,  Fniff.  Com.  Graec.  voL  i.  pp.  104 — 146* 
vol  ii.  pp.  426 — 579  ;  Beigk,  Comment  de  Rrliq* 
Om.  Ait.  Ant.  pp.  :i32 — 366  ;  Clinton,  F^uL 
IleUtn.  vol.  ii.  suit  annis.)  [P.  S.] 

EUPO'MPIDAS  (EiKro;«ir/8af),  son  of  UaVmft- 
chus,  one  of  the  commanders  in  Plataea  during  its 
siege  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  a.  c.  429 — 8.  Ho 
with  Theaenetus,  a  prophet,  in  the  winter  follow- 
ing this  second  year,  devised  the  celebrated  plan 
for  passing  the  lines  of  circumvallation,  which,  on- 
giually  intended  for  the  whole  number  of  the  bo* 
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■Kfcsd,  WM  in  the  «id  suocesrfolly  execated  by 
21^  «C  thcM*  wader  the  guidance  of  the  nine  two 
kadcn.   (ThK.  ilL  20— 231)  [A.H.C.] 

EUPOMFUS  (E^ro^rot),  of  Sicyon,  one  of 
tke  aMt  dkCiBffaUbed  Greek  puntera,  was  the 
I  MlMMpiwry  of  Zeoxk,  ParrhauatyandTimanthes, 
aad  iW  iitrni  tir  of  Pamphilut,  the  master  of 
Apeika.     He  was  held  in  soch  esteem  by  his  con- 
that  a  new  diTision  was  made  of  the 
a£  art,  and  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
■tt  of  then.    Formcriy  only  two  schools  had  been 
the  Greek  Proper  or  Helladic,  and  the 
;   bat  the  fiune  of  Eapompus  led  to  the 
a£  a  new  school,  the  Sicyonian,  as  a  branch 
d  the  HeUadte,  and  the  dirision  then  adopted  was 
tk  looiaa,  the  Skyonian,  and  the  Attic,  the  last 
if  which  had,  no  doubt,  Apollodonis  for  its  head. 
Aaotho'  instancr  of  the  influence  of  Eupompus  is 
inswer  to  Lysippus,  who,  at  the  be- 
oC  his  caner,  asked  the  great  painter  whom 
hi  ihaald  take  for  his  model;    and   Eupompus 
that  he  ought  to  imitate  nature  herself, 
artist    The  only  woik  of  Eupompus 
is  meBtioned  is  a  rictor  in  the  games  cairy- 
Bf  a  palm.     (Pfin.  xxxiy.  8.  s.  1 9.  $  6,  xxxt.  9, 

lliL  JS.  H  3^7.)  [P*S.] 

EITPREPES,  celebcated  in  the  racing  annals  of 
Boae  as  hating  carried  off  782  chaplets  of  yictory, 
—%  greater  wunbcr  than  any  single  individual  be- 
(Ht  his  time  had  erer  won.  He  was  put  to  death 
»hea  aa  oU  cum,  upon  the  acoesaion  of  Caracalla 
(a.  a.  211),  because  the  colours  which  he  wore  in 
the  areas  were  diffSnent  from  those  patronised  by 
the  priaee,  who  fiiToored  the  Bines.  (Dion  Cass, 
kim  1.)  [W.  R.] 

EURITIDAS,  or  EURI'PIDES  {Eiptwiias, 
tiforShis)^  an  Aetolian,  who,  when  his  country- 
■ea,  wHfa  the  help  of  Soerdilaldas  the  Illyrian, 
had  gained  possession  of  Cynaetha,  in  Arcadia 
(b.c  220),  was  at  first  appointed  governor  of  the 
town ;  bat  the  Aetolians  soon  after  set  fire  to  it, 
fiearing  the  arrival  of  the  Macedonian  succours  for 
which  Armtns  had  applied.  In  the  next  year,  b.  c. 
219,  bong  sent  as  general  to  the  Eleans,  then 
aiiird  with  AetoUa,  he  ravaged  the  lands  of  Dyme, 
Phane,  and  Tritaea,  defeated  Miccus,  the  lieu- 
tettant- general  of  the  Achaeans,  and  seized  an 
ancient  stronghold,  named  Teichos,  near  Cape 
Araxas,  whence  be  infested  the  enemy^s  territory 
■Mre  efiectually.  In  the  winter  of  the  same  year 
he  advanced  fitnn  Psophis,  in  Arcadia,  where  he 
had  hb  head-quarters,  to  invade  Sicyonia,  having 
with  him  a  body  of  2200  foot  and  100  horse. 
Daring  the  night  he  passed  the  encampment  of 
the  Maoedcmians,  in  the  Phliasian  territory,  with- 
out beij^  aware  of  their  vicinity  ;  on  discovering 
which  from  some  foragers  in  the  morning,  he 
hatened  back,  hoping  to  pass  them  again,  and  to 
arrive  at  Psophis  without  an  engagement ;  but, 
idling  in  with  them  in  the  pasAcs  of  Mount  Ape- 
between  Phlius  and  Stymphalus,  he  basely 
hb  troops,  and  made  his  escape  to  Pso- 
phis, viih  a  small  number  of  horsemen,  while 
almost  all  the  Eleans  were  either  cut  to  pieces  by 
the  Jkfaeedoniana,  or  perished  among  the  moun- 
Philip  then  advanced  on  Psophis,  and 
it  to  capitulate,  Euripidas  being  allowed 
to  retsm  in  safety  to  Aetolia.  In  b.  c.  217  we 
find  him  acting  again  aa  general  of  the  Eleans,  who 
had  requested  that  he  might  be  sent  to  supersede 
Pynhiaai     He  ravaged  Achoia  in  this  campaign, 
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but  was  pursued  and  defeated  by  Lycus,  the 
lieutenant-general  of  the  Achaeans.  (Polyb.  iv, 
19,  59,  69—72,  v.  94,  96.)  [E.  E.1 

EURI'PIDES  (Edpnraris).  J.  A  tragic  poet 
of  Athens,  is  mentioned  by  Suidas  as  having 
flourished  earlier  than  his  more  celebrated  name- 
sake. He  was  the  author  of  twelve  plays,  two  of' 
which  gained  the  prise.     (Suid.  «.  o.  E^wHtfs.) 

2.  The  distinguished  tragic  writer,  of  the  Athe- 
nian demus  of  Phl^'a  in  the  Cecropid  tribe,  or,  as 
others  state  it,  of  Phyle  in  the  tribe  Oeneis,  was 
the  son  of  Mnesarchus  and  Cleito,  and  was  bom  in 
B.  c  485,  according  to  the  date  of  the  Arundel 
marble,  for  the  adoption  of  which  Hartung  con- 
tends.    (Eur.  Rettttutus,  p.  5,  &c)     This  testi- 
mony,   however,    is    outweighed    by   the  oiher 
statements    on    the    subject,   from  which   it  ap- 
pears that  his  parents  were  among  those  who,  on 
the  invasion  of  Xerxes,  had  fied  from  Athens  to 
Salamis  (Herod,  vii.  41),  and  that  the  poet  was 
bom  in  that  island  in  b.  c.  480.     (See  Clinton, 
sub  anno.)      Nor  need  we  with   Miiller  {Greek 
Literature^  p.  358)  set  it  down  at  once  as  a  mere 
legend  that  his  birth  took  place  on  the  very  day  of 
the  battle  of  Salamis  (Sept  23),  though  we  may 
look  with  suspicion  on  the  way  in  which  it  was 
contrived  to  bring  the  three  great  tragic  poets  of 
Athens  into  connexion  with  the  most  glorious  day 
in  her  annals.     (Hartung,  p.  10.)     Thus  it  has 
been  said  that,  while  Euripides  then  first  saw  the 
light,  Aeschylus    in   the    maturity  of   manhood 
fought  in  the  battle,  and  Sophocles,  a  beautiful  boy 
of  15,  took  part  in  the  choras  at  the  festival  which 
celebrated  the  victory.     If  again  we  follow  the 
exact  date  of  Eratosthenes,  who  represents  Euri- 
pides as  75  at  his  death  in  a.  c.  406,  his  birth 
must  be  assigned  to  a.  c.  481,  as  Miiller  places  it. 
It  has  also  been  s£ud  that  he  received  his  name  in 
commemoration  of  the  battle  of  Artemisium,  which 
took  place  near  the  Euripus  not  long  before  he  was 
bom,  and  in  the  same  year  ;  but  Euripides  was 
not  a  new  name,  and  belonged,  as  we  have  seen, 
to  an  earlier  tragic  writer.     (See,  too,  Thuc.  ii. 
70,  79.)     With  respect  to  the  station  in  life  of  his 
parents,  we  may  safely  reject  the  account  given  in 
Stobaeus  (see  Barnes,  Eur.  VU.  §  5),  that  his 
father  was  a  Boeotian,  banished  from  his  country 
for  bankruptcy.     His  mother,  it  is  well  known,  is  «. 
represented  by  Aristophanes  as  a  herb-seller,  and 
not  a  very  honest  one  either  (Ach,  454,  Thesni. 
387,  456,  910,  Eq.  19,  Ran.  839  ;  Plin.  xxii.  22 ; 
Suid.  s.  w.  2icciy8i{,  ZuurKavZiKia^it ;  Hesych.  s.  v. 
2Kcir8({) ;  and  we  find  the  same  statement  made 
by  Gellius  (xv.  20)  from  Theopompus ;  but  to 
neither  of  these  testimonies  can  much  weight  be 
accorded  (for  Theopompus,    see  Plut.   Ltfs.   30  ; 
AeL    V.  H.  iu.  18;    Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.   1  ; 
Joseph,  c.  Apion,  L  24;   C.  Nep.  Ale.  11),  and 
they  are  contradicted  by  less  exceptionable  autho- 
rities.   That  the  family  of  Euripides  was  of  a  rank 
for  from  mean  is  asserted  by  Suidas  (*.  v.)  and 
Moschopulus  (  Vit.  Eur.)  to  have  been  proved  by 
Philochorus  in  a  work  no  longer  extant,  and  seems, 
indeed,  to  be  borne  out  by  what  Athenaeus  (x.  p. 
424,  e.)  reports  from  Theophrastus,  that  the  poet, 
when  a  boy,  was  cup-bearer  to  a  chorus  of  noble 
Athenians  at  the  Thargelian  festival, — an  office  for 
which  nobility  of  blood  was  requisite.     We  know 
also  that  he  was  taught  rhetoric  by  Prodicus,  who  • 
was  certainly  not   moderate  in  his  terms  for  in- 
struction, and  who  was  in  the  habit,  as  Philos- 
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tmtnt  tells  us,  of  leeking  his  pupili  among  youths 
of  high  rank.  (Plat.  Apol,  p.  19,  e. ;  StaUb.  ad 
loe.;  Arist.  RheL  iii.  14.  §  9  ;  Philostr.  ViL  Soph. 
Prodieus.}  It  is  said  that  ihe  future  distinction 
of  Euripides  was  predicted  bj  an  oracle,  promising 
that  he  should  be  crowned  with  **  sacred  garlands,** 
in  consequence  of  which  his  fi&ther  had  him  trained 
to  g}'mna8tic  exercises  ;  and  we  learn  that,  while 
yet  a  boy,  he  won  the  prize  at  the  Eleusinian  and 
Thesean  contests  (see  Diet,  of  Ant.  pp.  374,  964), 
and  oiTered  himself,  when  1 7  years  old,  as  a  can- 
didate at  the  Olympic  games,  but  waa  not  admitted 
because  of  some  doubt  about  his  age.    (Oenoni.  ap. 

V.^i«c/>.  Praep.  Evan.  v.  33  ;  Cell.  xv.  20.)  Some 
trace  of  his  early  gymnastic  pursuits  is  remarked 
by  Mr.  Keble  {Praet,  Acad.  xxix.  p.  0*05)  in  the 
detailed  description  of  the  combat  between  Eteocles 
and  PoljTiices  in  the  Phoenissae.  (v.  1392,  &c.) 
Soon,  however,  abandoning  these,  he  studied  the 
art  of  painting  (Thom.  Mag.  Vil,  Eur. ;  Suid.  ».  r.), 
not,  as  we  learn,  without  success  ;  and  it  has  been 
observed  that  the  veiled  figure  of  Agamemnon  in 
the  Iphigeneia  of  Timanthes  was  probably  sug^ 
gcsted  by  a  line  in  Euripides*  description  of  the 
same  scene.  {Iph.  in  AuL  1550  ;  Barnes,  ad  loc.; 
comp.7oii,  183,  &c.)  To  philosophy  and  literature 
he  devoted  himself  with  much  interest  and  energy, 

**  studying  physics  under  Anaxagoms,  and  rhetoric, 

^^  as  we  have  already  seen,  under  Prodieus.  (Diod. 
i.  7,  38;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  645  ;  Herad.  Pont.  AlUff. 
Homer.  §  22.)     We  learn  also  from  Athenaeua 

•  that  he  was  a  great  book- collector,  and  it  is  re- 
corded of  him  that  he  committed  to  memory  certain 
treatises  of  Heracleitus,  which  he  found  hidden  in 
the  temple  of  Artemis,  and  which  he  was  the  first 

^x-  to  introduce  to  the  notice  of  Socrates.  (A then.  i. 
p.  3,  a.;  Tatian,  Or,  c  Graec.  p.  143,  b.;  Ilartung, 
Enr.  Red.  p.  131.)  His  intimacy  with  the  latter 
is  beyond  a  doubt,  though  we  must  reject  the 
statement  of  Gcllius  (/.  c),  that  he  received  in- 
struction from  him  in  moral  science,  since  Socrates 
was  not  bom  till  B.C.  468,  twelve  years  after  the 
^  birth  of  Euripides.  Traces  of  the  teaching  of 
Anaxagoras  have  been  remarked  in  many  passages 
both  of  the  extant  plays  and  of  the  fragments,  and 
were  impressed  especially  on  the  lost  tragedy  of 
Mrianippa  Ike  Wise,  {OresL  545,  971  ;  Pors. 
ad  loc. ;  Plat.  Apol.  p.  26,  d.  e.;  Troad.  879,  //c/. 
1014 ;  Fragm.  Melanipp.,  ed.  Wagner,  p.  255  ;  Cic. 
Tkse.  Disf).  i.  26  ;  Hortung,  p.  109;  Barnes,  ad 
J-Mr.  Herad.  529  ;  Valck.  Diair.  c.  4,  &c.)  The 
philosopher  is  also  supposed  to  be  alluded  to  in  the 
Aleestig  (v.  925,  &c. ;  comp.  Cic  Tusc  Disp,  iiL 
14).  **We  do  not  know,**  says  Muller  (Oreek 
Literature,  p.  358),  *'  what  induced  a  person  with 
such  tendencies  to  devote  himself  to  tragic  poetry.** 
He  is  referring  apparently  to  the  opposition  be- 
tween the  philosophical  convictions  of  Euripides 
and  the  mythical  legends  which  formed  the  subjects 
of  tragedy ;  otherwise  it  does  not  clearly  appear 
why  poetry  should  be  thought  incompatible  with 
philosophioU  pursuits.  If,  however,  we  may  trust 
the  account  in  Gellius  (/.  c),  it  would  seem, — and 
this  is  not  unimportant  for  our  estimation  of  his 
poetical  character, —  that  the  mind  of  Euripides 
was  led  at  a  very  early  period  to  that  which 
afterwards  became  the  business  of  his  life,  since  he 
wrote  a  tragedy  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  That  it 
was,  therefore,  exhibited,  and  tlwt  it  wtm  proba- 
bly no  other  than  the  Rketut  are  points  unwar-' 
rantably  concluded  by  Ilartung  (p.  6,  Ac.),  who 
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ascribes  also  to  the  same  date  the  compoaitioo  «f 
the  Veiled  Hwpolytmt,  The  lepfesentation  of 
the  PeliadeSf  the  first  play  of  Euripides  which 
was  acted,  at  least  in  his  own  name,  took  place  in 
B.  c.  455.  This  statement  rests  on  the  authority 
of  his  anonymous  life,  edited  by  Elmsley  from  a 
MS.  in  the  Ambrosian  library,  and  compared  witk 
that  by  Thomas  Magister  ;  and  it  is  confirmed  by 
the  life  in  the  MSS.  of  Paris,  Vienna,  and  Copen- 
hagen. In  B.  c.  441,  Euripides  gained  for  the  firs^ 
time  the  first  prize,  and  he  continued  to  exhibit 
plays  until  b.  c  408,  the  date  of  the  Ortateu 
(See  ('linton,  sub  annis.)  Soon  after  this  ha 
left  Athens  for  the  court  of  Archklaus,  king  off 
Macedonia,  his  reasons  for  which  step  can  only  ba 
matter  of  conjecture.  Traditionary  scandal  hat 
ascribed  it  to  his  disgust  at  the  intrigue  of  fala 
wife  with  Cephisophon,  and  the  ridicule  which  wu 
showered  upon  him  in  consequence  by  the  comit 
poets.  But  the  whole  etoiy  in  question  hat  bees 
sufficiently  refuted  by  Hartung  (p.  165,  &€.)» 
though  objections  may  be  taken  to  one  or  two  off 
his  assumptions  and  arguments.  The  anonymona 
author  of  the  life  of  Euripides  reports  that  ba 
married  Choerilla,  daughter  of  Mnesilochos,  and 
that,  in  consequence  of  her  infidelity,  he  wrote  tha 
Hipp<Jyhi$  to  satirize  the  sex,  and  divorced  her. 
He  then  married  again,  and  his  second  wift^ 
named  Melitto,  proved  no  better  than  the  first. 
Now  the  Hippoltftus  was  acted  in  &  c.  428,  tha 
The$mophoriazu$ae  of  Aristophanes  in  414,  and 
at  the  latter  period  Euripides  was  still  married  to 
Choerilla,  Mnesilochos  being  spoken  of  as  hit 
miScffTift  with  no  hint  of  the  connexion  having 
ceased.  (See  Thesm.  210,  289.)  But  what  can 
be  more  unlikely  than  that  Euripides  should  have 
allowed  fourteen  yean  to  elapse  between  his  dia* 
covery  of  his  wife's  infidelity  and  his  divorce  off 
her  ?  or  that  Aristophanes  should  have  made  no 
mention  of  so  piquant  an  event  in  the  T^benno- 
phoriazutae  f  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  tha 
name  Choerilla  is  a  mistake  of  the  grammarians 
for  Melitto  ;  that  it  was  the  latter  whose  infidelity 
gave  rise  to  the  Hippolgtue;  and  that  the  in- 
trigue of  the  former  with  Cephisophon,  subsequent  to 
414,  occasioned  Euripides  to  leave  Athens.  Bat 
this  is  inconsistent  with  Choerilhi^i  age,  according 
to  Hartung,  who  argues  thus: — Euripides  had 
three  sons  by  this  lady,  the  youngest  of  whon 
must  have  been  bom  not  later  ban  484,  for  ba 
exhibited  plays  of  his  fiither  (?)  in  404,  and  must 
at  that  time,  therefore  (?),  have  been  thirtT  yean 
old  (comp.  Hartung,  p.  6) ;  consequently  ChoeriUa 
must  have  become  the  wiife  of  Euripides  not  later 
than  440.  At  the  time,  then,  of  her  alleged  adul- 
tery she  must  have  been  upwards  of  fifty,  and 
must  have  been  married  thirty  years.  But  it  may 
be  urged  that  Choerilla  may  have  died  soon  after 
the  representation  of  the  TketmxqAoriaxtuae  (and 
no  wonder,  says  Hartung,  if  her  death  tra«  hast* 
ened  by  so  atrocious  an  attack  on  her  husband  and 
her  father  !),  and  Euripides  may  then  have  married 
a  young  wife,  Melitto,  who  played  him  fidse.  To 
this  it  is  answered,  that  it  is  clear  fran  the  Frogt 
that  his  friendship  with  Cephisophon,  the  snppoaed 
gallant,  continued  unbroken  till  his  death.  After 
all,  however,  the  silence  of  Aristophanes  is  the  best 
refutation  of  the  calumny.  [Cbpuisophon.]  With 
respect  to  the  real  reason  for  the  poet*s  removal 
into  Macedonia,  it  is  dear  that  an  invitation  from 
Archelaiifl,  at  whose  court  the   highest   honour! 
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iviite^  Vka»  mdd  lun  mwh  temptation  lor  one 
■tntod  M  Evipides  WM  St  Athent.  TheattadLS 
•f  Arato»bHKa  and  others  had  piobabl  j  not  been 

;   there  waa  a  strong,  yiolent, 
party  against  him,  whose  in> 
iuiaence  were  apparent  in  the  results 
•C  tbs  daiBatk  cootests ;  if  we  may  believe  the 
off  VacTo  (ap.  (M,  ZTii.  4),  he  wrote  75 
■d  gained  the  prize  only  five  times  ;  ac- 
ta Tkonas  Magister,  15  of  his  phiys  out  of 
if  were  snmarful.     iUfter  his  death,  indeed,  his 
kifh  poetkai  merits  seem  to  have  been  fully  and 
snwfaDy  recognised ;  bat  so  have  been  those  of 
wadswortk  among  onmelves  even  in  his  lifetime  ; 
■d  yet  to  the  poems  of  both,  the  ^pwrra  (rvw€' 
nm  ci  Pindar  is  perhaps  espedaUy  applicable. 
Evipidcs,  again,  must  have  been  aware  that  his 
^  ftibaephii'Bl  teneU  were  regarded,  whether  justly 
m  Bsc  with  conaidenible  snspicimi,  and  he  had 
ikmkj  been  assailed  with  a  charge  of  impiety  in  a 
CMitsC  jostke,  on  the  ground  of  the  well-Jcnown  line 
■  the  Hippci^tms  (607),  supposed  to  be  expres- 
avesCaKatal  reservation.  (Arist  RheL  iii.  15.  §8.) 
Us  did  noc  five  long  to  enjoy  the  honours  and 
pliseaus  of  the  Jdaoedonian  court,  as  his  death 
tut  pines  in  &  c.  406.     Most  testimonies  agree 
u  Mating  that  he  was  torn  in  pieces  by  the  king^s 
4flfi»  wluch,  aecording  to  some,  were  set  upon  him 
ikniigh  envy  by  Anhidaens  and  Cratenas,  two 
nnl  pecta.     Bot  even  with  the  account  of  his  end 
tesadal  has  been  bnty,  reporting  that  he  met  it  at 
the  haads  sf  women  while  he  was  going  one  night 
ts  keep  a  criminal  assignation, — and  this  at  the  age 
if  75 !    The  story  seems  to  be  a  mixture  of  the 
two  calamnies  with  respect  to  the  profligacy  of  his 
dasacter  and  hb  hatred  of  the  female  sex.     The 
Aiheaians  sent  to  ask  for  his  remains,  but  Arche- 
lsi«  rrfosed  to  give  them  up,  and  buried  them  in 
yscfdonia  with  great  honour.     The  regret  of  So- 
p^odes  for  his  death  is  eaid  to  have  been  so  great, 
tkat  at  the  representation  of  his  next  play  he  made 
iii*  acton  appear  uncrowned.     (Ad.  V.  H,  xiii.  4  ; 
13^^»^  xiii.  1 03  :  Oil.  XT.  20  ;  Paus.  i.  20  ;  Thorn. 
Ifaf.  Vit.  Emr, ;  Suid.  s.  v.  Ziptiri^'nt ;  Steph.  B)  z. 
iL  e.  Bsjp^ovoT  ;  Eur.  Arch.  ed.  Wagner,  p.  Ill; 
see  B^mea,  flL  Eur,  §  31 ;    Bayle,  DicL  IliUor. 
M.  r.  Euripnies^   and    the    authorities   there    re- 
fnred  to.)     The  statue  of  Euripides  in  the  theatre 
at  Atheoa  is  mentioned  by  Pausanias  (i.  21).  The 
adaufation  felt  for  him  by  foreigners,  even  in  his 
lifetime,  may  be  illustrated  not  only  by  the  patro- 
nage ef  ArcbelauB,   but   also   by  what  Plutarch 
leoords   (A'sc  29),  that  many  of  the  Athenian 
prisoners  in  Sicily  regained  their  liberty  by  re- 
eling his  verses  to  their  masters,  and  that  the 
Caaniaaa  on  one  occasion  having  at  first  refused  to 
sdndt  into  their  harbour  an  Athenian  ship  pur- 
swd  by  pirates,  allowed  it  to  put  in  when  they 
fe«md  that  some  of  the  crew  could  repeat  fragments 
«f  his  poems. 

We  have  already  intimated  that  the  accounts 
which  we  find  in  Athcnaeus  and  others  of  the  pro- 
iigacT  sf  Euripides  iue  mere  idle  scandal,  and 
icajTeJy  worthy  of  serious  refutation.  (A then.  xiii. 
pp.  557«  c  603,  e. ;  comp.  Suid.  I.  c. ;  Arist.  Ran, 
1U45;  SchoL  ad  loe.)  On  the  authority  of  Alex- 
ander Aetolas  (op,  Gtll.  xv.  20  ;  comp.  Ael  V.  H. 
ym.  13)  we  learn  that  he  was,  like  his  master 
Anaxacoru,  of  a  serious  temper  and  averse  to 
nirth  (rr^wp«4r  sol  /u«ro7<AMf);  and  though  such 
s  chaacter  is  intleed  by  no  means  incompatible 
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with  ticloos  habits,  yet  it  is  also  one  on  which 
men  are  very  apt  to  avenge  themselves  by  reports 
and  insinuations  of  the  lund  we  are  alluding  to. 
(Certainly  the  calumny  in  question  seems  to  be 
contrsdicted  in  a  great  measure  by  the  spirit  of  the 
Hippofyhtt,  in  which  the  hero  is  clearly  a  great 
fiivonrite  with  the  author,  and  ^m  which  it  has 
been  inferred  that  his  own  tendency  was  even  to 
asceticism.  (Keble,  Prael.  Acad,  p.  606,  Ac) 
It  may  be  added,  that  a  speculative  character,  like 
that  of  Euripides,  is  one  over  which  such  lower 
temptations  have  usually  less  power,  and  which  ia 
liable  rather  to  those  of  a  spiritual  and  intellectual 
kind.  (See  Butler^s  Anal,  part  ii.  c.  6.)  Nor 
does  there  appear  to  be  any  better  foundation  for 
that  other  chiu'ge  which  has  been  brought  against 
him,  of  hatred  to  the  female  sex.  The  aUeged 
infidelity  of  his  wife,  which  is  commonly  adduced 
to  account  for  it,  has  been  discussed  above;  and 
we  may  perhaps  safely  pass  over  the  other  state- 
ment, found  in  Oellius  (xv.  20),  where  it  is  attri- 
buted to  his  having  had  two  wives  at  once, — a 
double  dose  of  matrimony !  The  charge  no  doubt 
originated  in  the  austerity  of  his  temper  and  de- 
meanour above  mentioned  (Suid.  «.  v.)  ;  but  cer- 
tainly he  who  drew  such  characters  as  Antigone, 
Iphigeneia,  and,  above  all,  Alcestis,  was  not  blind 
to  the  gentleness,  the  strong  affection,  the  self- 
abandoning  devotedness  of  women.  And  if  his 
phiys  contain  specimens  of  the  sex  far  different 
from  these,  we  must  not  forget,  what  has  indeed 
almost  passed  into  a  proverb,  that  women  are  both 
better  and  worse  tluui  men,  and  that  one  especial 
characteristic  of  Euripides  was  to  represent  human 
nature  aaiiis.  (Arist.  Pott  46.) 

With  respect  to  the  world  and  the  Deity,  he 
seems  to  have  adopted  the  doctrines  of  his  master, 
not   unmixed  apparently  with   pantheistic  views. 
[Anaxaooras.]    (Valdc  Diatr,  4 — 6;  Hartung, 
Eur,  Rent  p.  95,  &c)     To  class  him  with  atheists, 
and  to  speak  in  the  same  breath,  as  Sir  T.  Browne 
does  {ReL  Med.  $  47),  of  "  the  impieties  of  Lucian, 
Euripides,    and   Julian,^  is  undoubtedly  unjust. 
At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  confessed  that  we 
look  in  vain  in  his  plays  for  the  high  faith  of 
Aeschylus,  which  ever  recognizes  the  hand  of  Pro-     % 
vidence  guiding  the  troubled  course  of  events  and 
over-ruling  them  for  good  ;  nor  can  we  feil  to  ad- 
mit tliat  the  pupil  of  Anaxagoras  could  not  sympa- 
thise with  the  popular  religious  system  around  him,    > 
nor  throw  himself  cordi^ly  into  it.      Aeschylus 
indeed  rose  above  while  he  adopted  it,  and  formally 
retaining  its  legends,  imparted  to  them  a  higher 
and   deeper  moral  significance.      Such,   however, 
was  not  the  case  with  Euripides;   and  there  is 
much  truth  in  what  Miiller  says  {Greek  LUerature^ 
p.  358),  that  **■  with  respect  to  the  mythical  tradi-    « 
tions  which  the  tragic  muse  had  selected  as  her 
subjects,  he  stood  on  an  entirely  different  footing 
from  Aeschylus   and  from  Sophocles.      He  could  *• 
not  bring  his  philosophical  convictions  with  regard 
to  the  nature  of  God  and  His  relation  to  mankind 
into  harmony  with  the  contents  of  these  legends, 
nor  could  he  pass  over  in  silence  their  incongrui-   % 
ties.     Hence  it  is  that  he  is  driven  to  the  strange 
necessity  of  carrying  on  a  sort  of  polemical  discuv 
sion  with  the  very  materials  and  subjects  of  which 
he  had  to  treat."  (Here  Fur.  1316, 1317,  Androm, 
1138,    Ort$t.  406,   lon^  445,  &c,   Fragm.  BeUer, 
ed.  Wagner,  p.  147  ;    Clem.  Alex.  Froirepi.  7.) 
And  if  we  may  regard  the  Baochae,  written  to- 
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vaidt  the  doM  of  his  life,  as  a  sort  of  recantation 
of  these  views,  and  as  an  ayowal  that  religious 
mysteries  are  not  to  be  subjected  to  the  bold  scru- 
^y  of  reason  (see  Miiller,  Or.  IaL  p.  379,  Eumen, 
i  37;  Keble,  Prod,  Acad,  p.  609),  it  is  but  a  sad 
picture  of  a  mind  which,  wearied  with  scepticism, 
and  haying  no  objective  system  of  truth  to  satisfy 
it,  acquiesces  in  what  is  established  as  a  deadening 
relief  from  fruitless  speculation.  But  it  was  not 
merely  with  respect  to  the  nature  and  attributes  of 
the  gods  that  Euripides  placed  himself  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  ancient  legends,  which  we  find  him 
altering  in  the  most  arbitrary  manner,  both  as  to 
events  and  characters.  Thus,  in  the  Orestes^  Me- 
nelatts  comes  before  us  as  a  selfish  coward,  and 
Helen  as  a  worthless  wanton ;  in  the  Hdma^  the 
notion  of  Stcsichorus  is  adopted,  that  the  heroine 
was  never  carried  to  Troy  at  all,  and  that  it  was  a 
mere  ct5«Aoy  of  her  for  which  the  Greeks  and 
Trojans  fought  (comp,  Herod,  ii.  112—120); 
Andromache,  the  widow  of  Hector  and  skve  of 
Neoptolemus,  seems  almost  to  forget  the  past  in 
her  quarrel  with  Hermione  and  the  perils  of  her 
present  situation  ;  and  Electra,  married  by  the 
policy  of  Aegisthus  to  a  peasant,  scolds  her  hus- 
band for  inviting  guests  to  dine  without  regard  to 
the  ill-prepared  state  of  the  larder.  In  short,  with 
«"^uripides  tragedy  is  brought  down  into  the  sphere 
of  every-day  life,  rci  oImm  irpAyfrnra,  oh  XP^^^ 
oTs  ^dvta-fity  (Arist.  Ratt.  957)  ;  men  are  repre- 
sented, according  to  the  remark  of  Aristotle  so 
"'''  often  quoted  {toct.  46),  not  as  they  ought  to  be, 
but  as  they  are  ;  under  the  names  of  the  ancient 
heroes,  the  characters  of  his  own  time  are  set  be- 
fore us ;  it  is  not  Medea,  or  Iphigencia,  or  Alcestis 
that  is  speaking,  says  Mr.  Keble  (Prael.  Acad, 
p.  596),  but  abstractedly  a  mother,  a  daughter,  or 
a  wife.  All  this,  indeed,  gave  fuller  scope,  perhaps, 
for  the  exhibition  of  passion  and  for  those  scenes 
of  tenderness  and  pathos  in  which  Euripides  espe- 
dally  excelled ;  and  it  will  serve  also  to  account  in 
great  measure  for  the  preference  given  to  his  plays 
by  the  practical  Socrates,  who  is  said  to  have 
never  entered  the  theatre  unless  when  they  were 
acted,  as  well  as  for  the  admiration  felt  for  him  by 
•  the  poets  of  the  new  comedy,  of  whom  Menander 
professedly  adopted  him  for  his  model,  while  Phi- 
lemon declared  that,  if  he  could  but  believe  in  the 
consciousness  of  the  soul  after  death,  he  would 
certainly  hang  himself  to  enjoy  the  sight  of  Euri- 
pides. (Schlegel,  Dram,  Lit,  lect.  vii.;  Aelian,  V. 
H.  ii.  13 ;  Quint  Itut.  Or,  x.  1 ;  Thom.  Mag.  VU, 
Eurip, ;  Meineke,  Fragm,  Com.  Graee,  i.  p.  286, 
iv.  p.  48.)  Yet,  even  as  a  matter  of  art,  such  a 
process  can  hardly  be  justified :  it  seems  to  partake 
too  much  of  the  mult  condemned  in  Boileau*s  line : 

Peindrc  Caton  galant  et  Hnitus  dameret ; 
and  it  is  a  graver  question  whether  the  moral  ten- 
dency of  tragedy  was  not  impaired  by  it, — whether, 
in  the  abjtcnce  especially  of  a  fixed  external  stan- 
dard of  morality,  it  was  not  most  dangerous  to 
tamper  with  what  might  supply  the  place  of  it, 
however  ineflfectually,  through  the  medium  of  the 
imagination, — whether  indeed  it  can  ever  be  safe 
to  lower  to  the  common  level  of  humanity  charac- 
ters hallowed  by  song  and  invested  by  tradition 
with  an  ideal  grandeur,  in  cases  where  they  do  not 
tend  by  the  power  oJF  inveterate  association  to 
colour  or  countenance  evil.  And  there  is  another 
obvious  point,  which  should  not  be  omitted  while 
we  arc  speaking  of  the  muml  effect  of  the  writings 
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of  Euripides,  viz.  the  enervating  tendency  of  hit 
exhibitions  of  passion  and  soffering,  beantifiil  as 
they  are,  and  well  as  they  merit  for  him  from 
Aristotle  the  praise  of  being  **  the  most  tragic  of 
poets.*^  {PoUt.  26.)  The  phflosopher,  howevv^ 
qualifies  this  commendation  by  the  remarik,  tliaty 
while  he  provides  thus  admirably  (or  the  ezdt»- 
ment  of  pity  by  his  catastrophes,  ''he  does  nol 
arrange  Uie  rest  well**  (c/  icol  rcl  iXXm  fuJ^  c9 
oIkopoimT);  and  we  may  mention  in  conclusion  the 
chief  objections  which,  artistically  speaking:,  haw 
been  brought  with  justice  against  his  tragedies. 
We  need  but  allude  to  his  constant  employment 
of  the  **  Deus  ex  machina,*'  the  disconnexioa  of 
his  choral  odes  from  the  subject  of  the  play  ( Ariit» 
Poet,  32;  Hor.  Ep,  ad  Pis,  191,  &c),  and  the 
extremely  awkward  and  formal  character  of  hie 
prologues.  On  these  points  some  good  remaika 
will  be  found  in  MuUer  {Greek  JM.  pp.  362—364) 
and  in  Keble.  (PraeL  Acad,  p.  590,  &c)  Another 
serious  defect  is  the  frequent  introduction  qH  frigid 
yvwiuu  and  of  philosophical  disquisitions,  making 
Medea  talk  like  a  sophist,  and  Hecuba  like  a  free* 
thinker,  and  aiming  rather  at  subtilty  than  nm- 
plicity.  The  poet,  moreover,  is  too  often  lost  in 
the  rhetorician,  and  long  declamations  meet  na, 
equally  tiresome  with  those  of  Alfieri.  They  are 
then  but  dubious  comjdiments  which  are  paid  him 
in  reference  to  these  points  by  Cicero  and  lij 
Quintilian,  the  latter  of  whom  says  that  he  it 
worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  most  eloquent 
pleaders  of  the  forum  (Cic  ad  Fam,  xvi.  8 ;  Quint 
Insi.  Or.x.  1) ;  while  Cicero  so  admired  him,  that 
he  is  said  to  have  had  in  his  hand  his  tragedy  of 
Medea  at  the  time  of  his  murder.  (PtoL  Hephaest. 
V.  5.) 

Euripides  has  been  called  the  poet  of  the  w^ 
phists, — a  charge  by  no  means  true  in  its  full  ex- 
tent, as  it  appean  that,  though  he  may  not  have 
escaped  altogether  the  seduction  of  the  sophistical 
spirit,  yet  on  the  whole,  the  philosophy  of  Socrateii 
the  great  opponent  of  Uie  sophists,  exercised  moat 
influence  on  his  mind.  (Hartung,  Emr»  RnL 
p.  128,  &c.) 

On  the  same  principles  on  which  he  brought  hie 
subjects  and  characters  to  the  level  of  common  life, 
he  adopted  also  in  his  stvle  the  every-day  mode  of 
speaking,  and  Aristotle  {RheL  iiL  2.  §  5)  commends 
him  as  having  been  the  first  to  produce  an  ^lect 
by  the  skilful  employment  of  words  from  the  ordi- 
nury  language  of  men  (comp.  Long,  de  SM.  31), 
peculiarly  fitted,  it  may  be  observed,  for  the  ex- 
pression of  the  gentler  and  more  tender  feelings. 
(See  Shakspeare,  Merck,  bf  Venioe^  act  t.  ic.  1 ; 
comp.Muller,  Greek  Lit.  p.  366.) 

According  to  some  accounts,  Euripides  wrote,  in 
all,  75  plays ;  according  to  others,  92.  Of  these, 
18  are  extant,  if  we  omit  the  JRhaus^  the  gennine* 
ness  of  which  has  been  defended  by  Vater  and 
Hartung,  while  Valckenaer,  Hermann,  and  Miiller 
have,  on  good  grounds,  pronounced  it  spurious.  To 
what  author,  however,  or  to  what  period  it  should 
be  assigned,  is  a  disputed  point.  (Valcken.  Diair, 
9,  10  ;  Hermann,  do  Rheso  iraooedia^  Oputt*  toL 
iii.  ;  Muller,  Gr.  LU.  p.  380,*  note.)  A  list  is 
subjoined  of  the  extant  plays  of  Euripides,  with 
their  dates,  ascertained  or  probable.  For  a  fbOcr 
account  the  reader  is  referred  to  Muller  {Gr.  LA, 
p.  i{67,  &c.)  and  to  Fabricius  {BiU,  Grate,  toL  ii. 
p.  239,  &c.),  the  latter  of  whom  gives  a  catalogue 
I  also  of  the  lost  dramas. 
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AkMtm.  B.  c  4Sa.     Thu  pky  wm  bronght  out 
m  tke  ImI  of  a  teCnlogQr«  and  ttood  therefore  in 
Iks  plftBK  tf  «  Htyric  dnma,  to  which  indeed  it 
pvta,  gmt  nmilaritj,  particalarly 
tko  RfRoenUtkm  of  Hercules  in  his  cups.   This 
obviates,  of   course,    the   objection 
die  seeoe  alluded  to,  as  a  **  bunentable  in- 
to oar  fedings  of  commiseration  for  the 
I  «f  Admetns,^ — an  objection  which,  as  it 
lo  «a,  woold  eren  on  other  grounds  be  un- 
(See   Herm.   Dmert,  de  Eurip.  AUxst^ 
■c6xed   to    Hook's  edition   of  1837.)     While, 
Uwevcr,  we  recognise  this  satjric  character  in  the 
i&arfii,  we  must  confess  that  we  cannot,  as  Miiller 
anything  fiucical  in  the  oondudutg  scene, 
c.  431.     The  four  plays  represented 
this  pear  by  Euripides,  who  gained  the  third 
MeJea^  FkHodeia,  Did^  and  Me9- 
BtptaruL,  a  satyric  drama.   (See  Hartung, 
BKT.haL  pp.  332^374.) 

mppofytma  Conmifer.  B.  c  428.  In  this  year 
faripides  gained  the  first  prize.  For  the  reason  of 
^  litk  Gtramfir  (art^any^^t),  see  tt.  72,  &c 
~  an  older  play,  called  the  VeUed  Hippo- 

extant,  on  which  the  present 
intended  as  an  improrement,  and  in 
vltteh  ^  criminal  Iotc  of  Phaedra  appears  to  have 
in  a  more  ofiensiTe  manner,  and 
by  kerself  boldly  and  without  restraint 
Far  the  eoBJectcial  reasons  of  the  title  KaXi/rr((- 
^<p«i,  sppiwd  to  this  former  drama,  see  Wagner, 
Fnysi.  Raip.  p.  220,  &c ;  Valcken.  Pra^,  ta 
liippoL  pfL  19,  20  ;  camp.  Hartung.  Eurip,  Red, 
PPl4I,Ac;^401,&c 

Headm,  This  play  must  hare  been  exhibited 
before  a.  c.  423,  as  Aristophanes  parodies  a  pos- 
SNfe  of  it  in  the  Chrnds  (1148),  which  he  brought 
ont  in  that  year.  Miiller  says  that  the  passage  in 
the  I/ecmta  (645,  ed.  Pors.),  crrcVci  8#  kui  ris 
s-  r.  A.,  ^  seems  to  refer  to  the  misfortunes  of  the 
Sfortans  at  Pylos  in  b.  c  425.^  This  is  certainly 
pmdUe  ;  and,  if  it  i»  the  case,  we  may  fix  the  re- 
pmentation  of  the  play  in  n.  c.  4*24. 

HrraHeuiae,  Miiller  refers  it,  by  conjecture,  to 
■LC.421. 

Smpfditt$,     This  also  he  refers,  by  conjecture,  to 
sboot  the  same  period. 
lim^  of  uncertain  date. 
Hrrcmle*  furauy  of  uncertain  date. 
Amdromtatkey  referred  by  Miiller,  on  conjecture, 
to  the  90th  Olympiad,  (b.  c  420—417.) 
Trrtada.    B.C.  415. 

EUctru^  assigned  by  Miiller,  on  conjecture  and 
frcm  internal  eridence,  to  the  period  of  the  Sicilian 
txpi-ditioa.    (b.c  415-^13.) 

Hekma.  B.  c.  412,  in  the  same  year  with  the 
kiftt  play  of  the  Andromeda.  (SchoL  ad  Arigi, 
Tkgwmu  1012.) 

fpkiymeia  at  TattrL     Date  uncertain. 
Orate*.      B.  C  408. 

Piorstnoe.  The  exact  date  is  not  kno^n  ;  but 
th<f  pUy  was  one  of  the  last  exhibited  at  Athens 
by  its  aathor.     (SchoL  ad  Arid.  Ratu  53.) 

BaeAae.  This  play  was  apparently  written  for 
Trpresentation  in  Macedonia,  and  therefore  at  a 
Tery  late  period  of  the  life  of  Euripides.  See 
abore. 

JpHjemtia  at  A  nlis.  This  play,  together  with 
the  RjccJkae  and  the  AlcmatotL,  was  brought  out  at 
A(h«^«,  afier  the  poet*s  death,  by  the  younger 
Eur.jftdes.  [No.  3. J 
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Cydopi,  of  uncertam  date.  It  is  iuierestmg  oa 
the  only  extant  specimen  of  the  Greek  satyric 
drama,  and  its  intrinsic  merits  seem  to  us  to  call 
for  a  less  disparaging  criticism  than  that  which 
Miiller  passes  on  it. 

Besides  the  plays,  there  are  extant  fire  letters, 
purporting  to  have  been  written  by  Euripides. 
Three  of  them  are  addressed  to  king  Arehelaiii, 
and  the  other  two  to  Sophocles  and  Cephisophon 
respectively.  Bentley,  in  a  letter  to  Barnes  {BetU- 
let/^t  Corretpondenocy  ed.  Wordsw.  toL  L  p.  64), 
mentions  what  he  considers  the  internal  proofe  of 
their  spuriousness,  some  of  which,  however,  are 
drawn  from  some  of  the  fidse  or  doubtfiol  state- 
ments with  respect  to  the  life  of  Euripides.  But 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  setting  them  down  aa 
spurious,  and  as  the  composition  of  some  later 
iperaXAyos,  though  Barnes,  in  his  prefece  to  them, 
published  tuUequently  to  Bentley*s  letter,  declares 
that  he  who  denies  their  genuineness  must  be 
either  very  impudent  or  deficient  in  judgment. 

The  editio  prinoeps  of  Euripides  contains  the 
Medea,  Hippolyttu,  Alcettts,  and  Andromae^,  in 
capital  letters.  It  is  without  date  or  printer** 
name,  but  is  supposed,  with  much  probability,  to 
have  been  edited  by  J.  Lascaris,  and  printed  by 
De  Alopo,  at  Florence,  towards  the  end  of  the 
15th  century.  In  1503  an  edition  was  published 
by  Aldus  at  Venice:  it  contains  18  phiys,  including 
the  Rhesus  and  omitting  the  Eieetra.  Another, 
published  at  Heidelberg  in  1507,  contained  the 
Latin  version  of  Aemil.  Portus  and  a  firagment  of 
the  Dana^  for  the  first  time,  from  some  ancient 
MSS.  in  the  PaUitine  library.  Another  was  pub- 
lished by  P.  Stephens,  Geneva,  1602.  In  that  of 
Barnes,  Cambridge,  1694,  whatever  be  the  defects 
of  Barnes  as  an  editor,  much  was  done  towards  the 
correction  and  illustration  of  the  text.  It  contains 
also  many  fragments,  and  the  spurious  letters. 
Other  editions  are  that  of  Musgrave,  Oxford,  1778, 
of  Beck,  Leipzig,  1778 — 88,  of  Matthiae,  Leipzig, 
1813—29,  in  9  vols,  with  the  Scholia  and  frag- 
ments, and  a  variorum  edition,  published  at  Glasgow 
in  1821,  in  9  vols.  8vo.  The  fragments  have  been 
recently  edited  in  a  separate  form  and  very  satis- 
fectorily  by  Wagner,  Wratislaw,  1844.  Of  separate 
plays  there  have  been  many  editions,  c  g,  by  Per- 
son, Elmsley,  Valckenaer,  Monk,  Pflugk,  and  Her- 
mann. There  are  also  numerous  translations  of 
different  plays  in  several  languages,  and  the  whole 
works  have  been  translated  into  English  verse  by 
Potter,  Oxford,  1814,  and  into  German  by  Bothe, 
Berlin,  1800.  The  Jocasta,  by  Gascoigne  and 
Kinwelmarsh,  represented  at  Gray*s  Inn  in  1566, 
is  a  very  free  translation  from  the  Phoenitsaej  much 
being  added,  omitted,  and  transposed. 

3.  The  youngest  of  the  three  sons  of  the  above, 
according  to  Suidas.  After  the  death  of  his  father 
he  brou^t  out  three  of  his  plays  at  the  great  Dio- 
nysia,  viz.  the  Alcmaeon  (no  longer  extant),  the 
Jpkigeneia  at  Aulis,  and  the  Baochae.  (Schol.  ad 
Ariit.  Ran,  67.)  Suidas  mentions  also  a  nephew 
of  the  great  poet,  of  the  same  name,  to  whom  he 
ascribes  the  authorship  of  three  plays,  Medea^ 
Orestes,  and  Roly^rena,  and  who,  he  tells  us,  gained 
a  prize  with  one  of  hu  uncle's  tragedies  after  the 
death  of  the  latter.  It  is  probable  that  the  son 
and  the  nephew  have  been  confounded.  Aristo- 
phanes too  {Ecdes.  825,  8J6,  829)  mentions  a  cer- 
tain Euripides  who  had  shortly  before  proposed  a 
property-tax  of  a  fortietL    The  proposal  made  him 
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at  fiitt  rery  popnlar,  bat  the  m«atare  was  thrown 
out,  and  he  beaune  forthwith  the  object  of  a  gene- 
ral ontcrj,  about  b.  c.  394.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
he  is  to  be  identified  with  the  son  or  the  nephew 
of  the  poet.  (See  Bdckh,  Pubi.  Econ,  </  Atkenty 
pp.  493,  606,  620.)  [E.  E.] 

EURO'PA  (EJpc^),  according  to  the  Iliad 
(xiy.  321),  a  daughter  of  Phoenix,  but  according 
to  the  common  tradition  a  daughter  of  Agcnor,  was 
carried  off  by  Zeus,  who  had  metamorphosed  him- 
self into  a  bull,  from  Phoenicia  to  Crete.  (ApoUod. 
iii.  1.  §  1  ;  Mosch.  ii.  7;  Herod,  i.  173;  Paus. 
Yii.  4.  §  1,  ir.  19.  §  1;  Ov.  Met.  ii.  839,  &c. ; 
Comp.  Agbnor.)  Europe,  as  a  part  of  the  world, 
was  believed  to  hare  received  its  name  from  this 
£[ibulous  Phoenician  princess.  (Hom.  Hymn,  in 
ApoU.  261 ;  Herod,  iv.  46.)  There  are  two  other 
mythical  personages  of  this  name  ( Hes.  Theog, 
^67 ;  Pind.  Pytk.  iv.  46),  which  occurs  also  as  a 
surname  of  Dcmeter.   (Pans.  ix.  39.  §  4.)   [L.  S.] 

EURO'PUS  (Eirpo^jf),  a  son  of  Maccdon  and 
Orcithyia,  the  daughter  of  Cecrops,  from  whom  the 
town  of  Europus  in  Macedonia  was  believed  to 
have  received  its  name.  (Steph.  Byz. «.  r.)   [Ij.  S.] 

EUROPS  (Elfpanf),  the  name  of  two  mythical 
personages,  the  one  a  son  of  Aegialcus  and  king  of 
Sicyon,  and  the  other  a  son  of  Phoroneus.  (Paus. 
ii.  5.  §  5,  34.  §  6.)  [L.  S.] 

EURO'TAS  (Ei)/x^Taf),  a  son  of  Myles  and 
grandson  of  Lclex.  lie  wna  the  fattier  of  Sparte, 
the  wife  of  Lacedaeraon,  and  is  said  to  have  carried 
the  waters,  stagnating  in  the  plain  of  Ijacedoomon, 
into  the  sea  by  means  of  a  ainal,  and  to  have 
called  the  river  which  arose  therefrom  :ifter  his 
own  name,  Eurotas.  (Pans.  iii.  1.  §  2.)  Apollo- 
doruB  (iii.  10.  §  3)  calls  him  a  son  of  Lelex  by  the 
nymph  Cloochareia,  and  in  Stephanus  of  Byzantium 
(».  V,  TaSytroy)  his  mother  is  called  Taygete. 
(Comp.  Schol.  ad  Pind,  Pyih.  iv.  16,  0/.  vi.  46, 
adLycf^ma.)  [L.S.] 

EURY'ALE  (EiJptrfAi?),  the  name  of  three  my- 
thical beings.  (Hes.  Thcoff,  276 ;  Pind.  Pyih, 
xxii.  20;  ApoUod.  i.  4.  §  3;  VaL  Flacc  v.  312  ; 
comp.  Orion.)  [L.  S.] 

EURY'ALUS  (Ed/wa\oO.  1.  A  son  of  Me- 
cisteus,  is  mentioned  by  Apollodorus  (i.  9.  §  16) 
among  the  Argonauts,  and  was  one  of  the  Epigoni 
who  took  and  destroyed  Thebes.  (Paus.  iL  20. 
§  4 ;  Apollod.  iiL  7.  §  2.)  He  was  a  brave  wat- 
rior,  and  at  the  funeral  games  of  Oedipus  he  con- 
quered all  his  competitors  (Hom.  //.  xxiii.  608) 
with  the  exception  of  Epeius,  who  excelled  him 
in  wrestling.  He  accompanied  Diomedes  to  Troy, 
where  he  was  one  of  the  bravest  heroes,  and  slew 
several  Trojans.  (//.  ii.  56.'>,  vL  20;  Paus.  iL  30. 
§  9.)  In  the  painting  of  Polygnotus  at  Delphi,  he 
was  represented  as  being  wounded ;  and  there  was 
also  a  statue  of  him  at  Delphi,  which  stood  between 
those  of  Diomedes  and  Aegialeus.  (Paus.  x.  10. 
i  2,  26.  §  2.) 

2.  One  of  the  suitors  of  Ilippodameia.  (Pans. 
TL  21.  §  7 ;  Schol  cui  Pind.  01.  i.  127.) 

3.  A  son  of  Odysseus  and  Evippe,  also  called 
Doryclus  or  Leontophron,  was  killed  by  Tele- 
tnachns.  (Parthcn.  Kroi.  3;  Eustath.  ad  Hom, 
p.  1796.)  There  are  fDur  other  mythical  per- 
sonages of  this  name.  (Apollod.  i.  8.  §  5 ;  Hom. 
Od,  viii.  116,  &c.;  Virg.  Aen,  ix.  176,  kc.;  Paus. 
iv.  20.  §  3.)  [L.  S.] 

EURYANASSA.     [Pelopr.] 
EURY'ANAX  (EJpvA^),  a  Spartan  of  the 
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royal  house  of  the  Agidi.  He  was  the  mo  of  Do- 
rieus,  and  was  one  of  the  commanden  of  the  I«ee- 
dacmonians  at  the  battle  of  Plataeae,  b,  c.  479. 
(Herod,  ix.  10,  63,  66.)  [See  DoRisus,  vol.  L  p. 
1067,  a.  1  [C.P.M.] 

EUR  Y'BATES(Ei)pv«i(n)f).  1.  By  LaUn  writen 
called  Eribotes,  was  a  son  of  Teleon,  and  one  oC 
the  Argnmiuts.  He  was  skilled  in  the  medical 
art,  and  dressed  the  wound  which  Oilens  leoeiTed 
from  one  of  the  Stymphalian  birds.  (Apollon.Rhod. 
i.  73,  iL  1040;  Hygin.  Fab.  14;  VaL  Flacc  L 
402.) 

2.  The  herald  of  Odysseus,  who  followed  hia 
master  to  Troy.  He  is  humorously  described  an 
hump-backed,  of  a  brown  complexion,  and  with 
curly  hair ;  but  he  was  honoured  by  his  master,  since 
he  was  kind  and  obedient.  (Horn.  IL  L  819,  ii. 
184,  ix.  170,  a/,  xix.  246.)  [L.  Sw] 

EURY'BATES  {Edpv€dTvs),  an  Aigive,  the 
commander  of  1000  volunteers  who  went  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Aeginetans  in  their  war  with  the 
Athenians  just  before  the  Persian  invasion.  He 
had  practised  the  pentathlum,  and  challenged  four 
of  the  Athenians  to  single  combat  Three  he  slew, 
but  fell  himself  by  the  hand  of  the  fourth.  (Herod. 
vL  92,  ix.  76.)  [C  P.  M.] 

EURY'BATUS  (EJptS^aros).  1.  A  Lacooian, 
who  was  victor  in  the  wrestling-match,  in  01.  18» 
when  this  species  of  contest  was  first  introduced. 
(Paus.  V.  8.  §  7.) 

2.  An  Ephcsian,  whom  Croesus  sent  with  a 
large  sum  of  money  to  the  Peloponnesus  to  hire 
mercenaries  for  him  in  his  war  with  Cyrus.  He, 
however,  went  over  to  Cyrus,  and  betrayed  the 
whole  matter  to  him.  In  consequence  of  this 
trcacliery,  his  name  passed  into  a  proverb  amongst 
the  Greeks.  ( Diod.  Kiter}tt.  de  Virt.  d  ViL  p.  663; 
Ulpian,  in  Dtm.  de  Cvron,  p.  137  ;  Aeschin.  «s 
O*.  c.  43;  Plat.  Protag.  p.  327.)      [C.  P.  M.J 

EURY'BIA  (Edpv^m),  a  daughter  of  Pontoa 
and  Ge,  who  became  by  Crius  the  mother  of 
Astraeus,  Pallas,  and  Perscs.  (lies.  7%nHf.  376 ; 
Apollod.  i.  2.  §  2.)  There  are  two  other  mythi- 
cal personages  of  this  name.  (Apollod.  ii.  7.  §  8 ; 
Diod.  iv.  16.)  [L.  S.J 

EURYBl'ADES.    [Tiibmistoclw  ] 

EURYCLEIA  (EvpuicAcia).  1.  Accordhig  to 
a  Thessalian  tradition,  a  daughter  of  Athamas  and 
Thcmisto,  and  the  wife  of  Melas,  by  whom  Uie 
became  the  mother  of  Hvperes.  (Schol.  ad  Pimd, 
Pyth.  iv.  221.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Ops,  was  purchased  by  Laertes 
and  brought  up  Telemachus.  When  Odysseus  re- 
turned home,  she  recognized  him,  though  he  was 
in  the  diHguise  of  a  beggar,  by  a  scar,  and  after- 
wards she  faithfully  assisted  him  against  the 
suitors.  (Horn.  Od,  L  429,  &€.,  iv.  742,  Ac,  six. 
386,  &c,  xxiL  xxiiL)  [I^  S.] 

EURYCLEIDAS  (EUpujcXctSas),  an  Athenian 
orator,  who,  togetlier  with  Micon  or  Micion,  poe> 
sessed  much  influence  with  the  people,  which  tner 
used  unworthily,  as  the  Athenians  nnder  their 
guidance  launched  forth,  according  to  Polybins, 
into  the  most  unretttrained  flattery  towards  the 
kings,  whose  favour  they  desired  to  gain, 
cially  Ptolemy  IV.  (Philopator)  of  Egypt 
simias  tolls  us  that  Philip  V.  of  Macedon  censed 
them  both  to  be  removed  by  poison.  (Polyb.  t.  106; 
Paus.  ii.  .9.)  [E  E.] 

EURYCLES  (EitpuicXnf),  a  Spartan  architect, 
who  built  the  finest  of  the  baths  at  CoiinUi,  tnd 
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H  witk  bmitifia  marUet.     (Paiul  H.  S. 

i  M  [P.  s.] 

EITRTCLES  (Ed^McXiyt),  a  Greek  physician 
•r  gruManB,  who  mast  luiTe  llyed  in  or  before 
tile  int  iiuuj  after  Christ,  as  he  is  mentioned 
hj  EfiitiMim    (<;&••.  Hippocr,  p.  308.)      He  ap- 
pears to  haw  written  a  commentaiy  on  Hippocrates, 
dtAwtirmlm^  which  does  not  now  exist  [  \V.  A.  G.] 
EURmiAT£S(E^irf»Ti}t)  I.,was  the  Uth 
tiif  ef  Sparta  in  the  Agid  house :  his  leign  was 
with  the  eonclusion  of  the  first  Messe- 
(Ptaa.  iiL  3.  S  3.) 
IL  Gfasdaoa  of  the  abore,  called  also  (Herod. 
Tx  ^M)  Eurrcratidea,  was  13th  of  the  same  line, 
mk  leifned  daring  the  earlier  and  disastrous  part 
rf  the  «v  with  Tegea  (Herod,  i.  ^b),  which  his 
paadssa  Anaxandrides  brought  to  a  happy  issue. 
(P^».  iiL  3.  f  5.)  [A.  H.  C] 

EURYCVDE.  [Endtmion.] 
EURYDAMAS  (EJyw84^ias).  1.  A  son  of 
Ins  wmk  Pfininsssi,  was  ime  of  the  Argonauts. 
(HTfia.  Fak.  14.)  ApoOonius  Rhodius  (i.  (>7 ; 
tmf.  Or^Arg.  164)  calls  him  a  son  of  Ctimenus. 
2L  One  «f  the  suitors  of  Penelope,  who  was 
UBed  by  Odyasems.  (Horn.  Od,  xriiL  297,  xxiL 
211)  There  are  two  more  mythical  personages 
if  this  name  (Apollod.  iL  1.  §  5 ;  Horn.  JL  v.  148), 
vhich  Orid  (/&  331 )  uses  as  a  surname  of  Hector 
ia  the  scnae  of  *  ruling  fisr  and  wide.**    [L.  S.] 

EURTDA'MIDAS  (E4yNAv«I8ar),  son  of  Agis 
I\\  kiaf  «f  Sparta.  At  the  death  of  his  &ther 
he  vas  ycC  a  child.  According  to  Pausanias,  he 
VIS  poisoned  bj  Cleomenes  with  the  assistance  of 
the  ephora,  and  the  royal  power  of  his  family 
tnmsfirrred  to  his  brother  Eucleides.  The  truth  of 
this  story  is,  however,  questionable.  (Paus.  ii.  9. 
I  I,  iiL  10.  §  6 ;  Manso,  Sparia^  vol.  iiu  2,  p. 
136.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

EURY'DICE  (EipwJ/Kt;).  The  most  celebrated 
fi  the  many  mythical  personages  bearing  this 
aone  »  Eorydioe,  the  wife  of  Orpheus.  [Okpukus.] 
There  are  seren  others  beside,  viz.  one  of  the  Da- 
( ApoUod.  ii  1.  §  5),  a  daughter  of  Adras- 
OKither  of  Laomedon  (Apollod.  iii.  12.  §  3), 
a  daoghter  of  Laoedaemon  and  wife  of  Acrisius 
(ApoOod.  iL  2.  §  2,  iiL  10.  §  3  ;  Paus.  iii.  13.  §  6), 
a  duightcr  of  Clymenus  and  wife  of  Nestor  (Horn. 
Od,  ixj.  452),  the  wife  of  Lycurgus  and  mother  of 
Afchenioras  (Apollod.  L  9.  $  14),  the  wife  of  Creon, 
kin^  of  Thebes  (Soph.  Antigone)^  and,  according  to 
the  **  Cypria,**  the  wife  of  Aeneias.  (Paus.  x.  26. 
f  1.)  [L.  S.] 

EURY'DICE  (Edp«8an|).  I.  An  lUyrian  prin- 
wile  of  Amyntas  II.,  king  of  Macedonia,  and 
of  the  fismous  Philip.  According  to  Justin 
(via.  4,  5),  she  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  with  a 
irinnrmr  against  the  life  of  her  husband  ;  but 
thoagh  the  plot  was  detected,  she  was  spared  by 
Aayvtaa  oat  of  regard  to  their  common  offspring. 
After  the  death  of  the  latter  (a.  c.  369),  his  eldest 
Boa,  Akxaader,  who  succeeded  him  on  the  throne, 
vas  anndered  after  a  short  reign  by  Ptolemy 
Alaritea,  and  it  seems  probable  that  Eurydice  was 
coaccfoed  in  this  plot  also.  From  a  comparison  of 
the  statemests  of  Justin  (vii.  5)  and  Diodorus  (xr. 
71,  77,  xri.  2),  it  would  appear  that  Ptolemy  was 
the  panuDOor  at  whose  mitigation  Eurydice  had 
atteapted  the  life  of  her  hukband ;  and  she  cer- 
tainly seens  to  have  made  common  cause  with  him 
after  the  laiasiinitinn  of  her  son.  (Thirlwall*s 
GVmkk,    toL  ▼.  p.  164.)      But  the  appearance  of 
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■nothor  pretender  to  the  throne,  Pausanias,  who 
was  joined  by  the  greater  part  of  the  Macedonians, 
reduced  Eurydice  to  great  difficulties,  and  led  her 
to  invoke  the  assistance  of  the  Athenian  general 
Iphicrates,  who  readily  espoused  her  cause,  drove 
out  Pausanias,  and  reinstated  Eurydice  and  Ptolemy 
in  the  full  possession  of  Macedonia,  the  latter  being 
declared  regent  for  the  young  king  Perdiccas. 
(Aeschin.  de  Fat*.  Leg.  §§  8,  9 ;  Com.  Nep.  Jphir 
crat.  3;  Suidas,  $.  v.  KdpcLyos.)  Justin  represents 
Eurydice  as  having  subsequently  joined  with 
Ptolemy  in  putting  to  death  Perdiccas  also  ;  but 
this  is  certainly  a  mistake.  On  the  contrary,  Per- 
diccas in  £ftct  put  Ptolemy  to  death,  and  succeeded 
him  on  the  throne :  what  part  Eurydice  took  in 
the  matter  we  know  not,  any  more  dian  her  sub- 
sequent fete.   (Diod.  xvi.  2 ;  SyncelL  p.  263,  b.) 

2.  An  Illyrian  by  birth,  wife  of  Philip  of  Mace- 
don,  and  mother  of  Cynane  or  Cynna.  (Arrian,  ap. 
Phot.  p.  70,  b. ;  Kuhn,  ad  Aelian,  V.  H.  xiii  36  ; 
Pans.  V.  17.  §  4.)  According  to  Dicaearchus  (op. 
Atken^  xiii.  p.  557,  c),  her  name  was  Audata. 

3.  Daughter  of  Amyntas,  son  of  Perdiccas  III., 
king  of  Macedonia,    and   Cynane,    daughter  of 
PhOip.      Her  real  name  appears  to  have   been 
Adea  (Arrian,  ap.  Phot.  p.  70,  b.) ;  at  what  time 
it  was  changed  to  that  of  Eurydice  we  are  not  told. 
She  was  brought  up  by  her  mother,  and  seems  to 
have  been  early  accustomed  by  her  to  those  mascu- 
line and  nuutial  exercises  in  which  Cynane  herself 
delighted.      (Polyaen.  viiL  60;  Athen.   xiiL    p. 
560.)     She  accompanied  her  mother  on  her  daring 
expedition  to  Asia  [Cynanb]  ;  and  when  Cynane 
was  put  to  death  by  Alcetas,  the  discontent  ex- 
pressed by  the  troops,  and  the  respect  with  which 
they  looked  on  Eurydice  as  one  of  the  surviving 
members  of  the  royal  house,  induced  Perdiccas  not 
only  to  spare  her  life,  but  to  give  her  in  marriage 
to  the  unhappy  king   Arrhidoeus.     (Arrian,  ap, 
PhoL  p.  70,  b.)     We  hear  no  more  of  her  during 
the  life  of  Perdiccas  ;  but  after  his  death  her  active 
and  ambitious  spirit  broke  forth  :  she  demanded  of 
the  new  governors,  Pithon  and  Arrhidoeus,  to  be 
admitted  to  her  due  share  of  authority,  and  by  her 
intrigues  against  them,  and  the  favour  she  enjoyed 
with  the  army,  she  succeeded  in  compelling  them 
to  resign  their  office.    But  the  arrival  of  her  mortal 
enemy.  An ti pater,  disconcerted  her  projects :  she 
took  an  active  part  in  the  proceedings  at  Tripara- 
deisus,  and  even  delivered  in  person  to  the  assem- 
bled soldiery  an  harangue  against  Antipater,  which 
had  been  composed  for  her  by  her  secretary  Ascle> 
piodoms;  but  all  her  efforts  were  unavailing,  and 
Antipater  was  appointed  regent  and  guardian  uf 
the  king.     (Arrian,  ap.  Phot.  p.  71  ;  Diod.  xviiu 
39.)    She  was  now  compelled  to  remain  quiet,  a: id 
accompanied  her  husband  and  Antipater  to  Europe. 
But  the  death  of  Antipater  in  319,  the  more  feeblo 
character  of  Polysperchon,  who  succeeded  him  as 
regent,  and  the  £ulure  of  his  enterprises  in  Greece, 
and  above  all,  the  favourable  disposition  he  evincid 
towards  Olympios,  determined  her  again  to  take 
an  active  part:    she  concluded  an  alliance  with 
Cassaiider,  and,  as  he  was  wholly  occupied  with 
the  affairs  of  Greece,  she  herself  assembled  an  army 
and  took  the  field  in  person.     Polysperchon  ad- 
vanced against  her  from  Epeirus,  accompanied  by 
Aeacides,  the  king  of  that  country,  and  01ympi:u% 
as  well  as  by  Roxana  and  her  in&nt  son.     But 
the  presence  of  Olympias  was  alone  sufficient  to 
decide  the  contest :  the  Macedonian  troops  refused 
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to  fight  against  the  mother  of  Alexander,  and  went 
oTer  to  her  side.  Eurydice  fled  from  the  field  of 
battle  to  Amphipolis,  bat  was  seized  and  made 
prisoner.  She  was  at  first  confined,  together  with 
her  husband,  in  a  narrow  dungeon,  and  scantilj 
supplied  with  food ;  but  soon  Olympias,  becoming 
alanned  at  the  compassion  excited  among  the 
Macedonians,  determined  to  get  rid  of  her  ri>«ly 
and  sent  the  young  queen  in  her  prison  a  sword,  a 
rope,  and  a  cup  of  hemlock,  with  orders  to  choose 
her  mode  of  death.  The  spirit  of  Eurydice  re- 
mained unbroken  to  the  last ;  she  still  breathed 
defiance  to  Olympias,  and  prayed  that  she  might 
soon  be  requited  with  the  like  gifts ;  then,  having 
paid  as  well  as  she  could  the  last  duties  to  her 
husband,  she  put  an  end  to  her  own  life  by  hang- 
ing, without  gi>'ing  way  to  a  tear  or  word  of 
lamentation.  (Died.  xix.  11;  Justin,  xiy.  5 ; 
Athcn.  xiiL  p.  560,  f. ;  Aelian,  V.  //.  xiii.  36.) 
Her  body  was  afterwards  removed  by  Cassander, 
and  interred,  together  with  that  of  her  husband, 
with  royal  pomp  at  Aegae.  (Diod.  xix.  5*2; 
Athen.  iv.  p.  155,  a.) 

4.  Daughter  of  Antipatcr,  and  wife  of  Ptolemy, 
the  son  of  Lagus.  The  period  of  her  marriage  is 
not  mentioned  by  any  ancient  writer,  but  it  is  pro- 
bable that  it  took  place  shortly  after  the  partition 
of  Triparadeisus,  and  the  appointment  of  Antipater 
to  the  regency,  b.  c.  3*21.  (See  Droysen,  Gesch.  d, 
NcuAfolffer,  p.  154.)  She  was  the  mother  of  three 
8on%  viz.  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  Meleagcr,  who  suc- 
ceeded his  brother  on  the  throne  of  Macedonia,  and 
a  third  (whose  name  is  not  mentioned),  put  to 
death  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  (Paus.  i.  7.  $  1) ; 
and  of  two  daughters  Ptolemais,  after^Turds  mar- 
ried to  Demetrius  Poliorcetcs  (Plut.  Demetr,  32, 
46),  and  Lysandra,  the  wife  of  Agathoclcs,  son  of 
Lysimachus.  (Pans.  i.  D.  $  6.)  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  Ptolemy,  who,  like  all  the  other  Greek 
princes  of  his  day,  allowed  himself  to  have  several 
wives  at  once,  latterly  neglected  her  for  Berenice 
(Plut.  Pyrrh,  4) ;  and  it  was  probably  from  resent- 
ment on  this  accoimt,  and  for  the  preference  shewn 
to  the  children  of  Berenice,  that  she  withdrew  from 
the  court  of  Egypt  In  287  we  find  her  re- 
siding at  Miletus,  where  she  welcomed  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes,  and  gave  him  her  daugliter  Ptolemais 
in  marriage,  at  a  time  when  such  a  step  could  not  but 
be  highly  offensive  to  Ptolemy.  (Plut.  Demetr.  46.) 

5.  An  Athenian,  of  a  fomily  descended  from  the 
great  Miltiades.  (Plut.  Detneir,  14 ;  Diod.  xx.  40.) 
She  was  first  married  to  Ophelias,  the  conqueror  of 
Cyrene,  and  after  his  death  returned  to  Athens, 
where  she  married  Denu'trius  Poliorcetcs,  on  oc- 
casion of  his  first  vif»it  to  that  city.  (Plut.  Demrtr. 
14.)  She  is  said  to  have  had  by  him  a  son  called 
Corrhabus.    (Id.  53.) 

6.  A  daughter  of  Lysimachus,  king  of  Thrace, 
who  gave  her  in  marriage  to  Antii)atcr,  son  of 
Cassander,  king  of  Macedonia,  when  the  Litter 
invoked  his  assistance  against  his  brother  Alexan- 
der. (Justin,  xvi.  1;  Euseb.  Arm.  p.  155.)  After 
the  murder  of  Antipatcr  [see  vol  i.  p.  202,  a.],  she 
was  condemned  by  her  father  to  perpetual  im- 
prisonment    (Justin,  xvi.  2.) 

7.  The  sister  and  wife  of  Ptolemy  Philopator  is 
called  by  Justin  ^xxx.  1 )  Eurj-dice,  but  her  real 
name  was  Ar»inoe.  fARsiNOK,  No.  5.]  1  K.  H.B.] 

EURY'LEON  (Ei^fivXcwy),  is  said  to  have  been 
the  original  name  of  Asninius.  ( Dionys.  i.  70 ;  Ap- 
plan,  de  Reg,  Horn-  i.)  *      [L.  S.J 
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EURY'LEON  (EilpuX^Mr.)  1.  OneoftlM 
panions  of  Dorieus,  with  whom  he  went  out  to 
blish  a  colony,  Heracleia  in  Sicily.  Neaily  all  tha 
Spartan  colonists,  however,  were  dain  by  the  Cbr* 
thaginians  and  ^estaeani.  Eniyleonwastheontf 
one  of  the  leaders  who  escaped :  he  gathered  tka 
remnants  of  the  Lacedaemonians  and  took  potteatioo 
of  Minoa,  a  colony  of  Seliniu,  and  asaisted  the  Se- 
linuntians  in  getting  rid  of  their  tyrant  Peithagona. 
(Herod,  v.  46  ;  comp. DoRixus.) 

2.  A  commander  of  the  Lacedaemoniani  in  their 
first  war  against  the  Mesaenians.  He  was  of  The- 
ban  extraction,  and  a  descendant  of  Cadmoa.  (Paoa. 
iv.  7.  $  8.)  [L.  8.1 

EURY'LOCHUS  (E^^Koxos\  one  of  theeeo- 
panions  of  Odysseus  in  his  wanderings.  He  wag 
the  only  one  that  escaped  from  the  hooae  of  CifM^ 
while  lus  friends  were  metamorphosed  into  swine ; 
and  when  Odysseus  went  to  the  lower  world,  En- 
r}'lochus  and  Perimedes  performed  the  prescribed 
sacrifices.  It  was  on  his  advice  that  the  com- 
panions of  Odysseus  carried  oflf  some  of  the  oxen 
of  Helios.  (Hom.  Od,  x.  203,  &C.,  xL  23,  &e., 
xii.  339,  &c)  Another  personage  of  the  same  name 
is  mentioned  among  the  sons  of  Aegyptns.  (Apol- 
lod.  ii.  1.  g  5.)  [L.  S.J 

EURY'LOCHUS  (Ei)f>JAoxor),  a  Spartan  com- 
mander, in  the  sixth  year  of  the  Peioponnenia 
war,  B,  c.  426,  was  sent  with  3000  heavy-azmed 
of  the  allies,  at  the  request  of  the  Aetoliana  to  net 
with  them  against  the  Messenians  of  Naupactuy 
where  Demosthenes,  whom  they  had  recently  de- 
feated, was  still  remaining,  but  without  any  feroe. 
Eurylochus  assembled  his  troops  at  Delphi,  re- 
ceived the  submission  of  the  Ozolian  Locriana,  and 
advanced  through  their  country  into  the  district  ti 
Naupactus.  The  town  itself  was  saved  by  Acar- 
nanian  succours  obtained  by  Demosthenes,  on  tlw 
introduction  of  which,  Eurylochus  retired,  bat 
took  up  his  quarters  among  his  neighboniing  aDiet 
with  a  covert  design  in  concert  with  the  Ambm* 
ciots  against  the  Amphilochian  Argives,  and  Aear* 
nanians.  After  waiting  the  requisite  time  he  set  hit 
army  in  motion  from  Proschium,  and,  bj  a  wdl- 
chosen  line  of  march  contriving  to  elude  the  Am- 
philochians  and  their  allies,  who  were  stationed  to 
oppose  him,  ef!ected  a  junction  with  his  frienda  at 
Olpae.  Here,  on  the  sixth  day  following,  tlie 
enemy,  under  Demosthenes,  attacked  him.  Emy* 
loch  us  took  the  right  wing  opposed  to  Demosthencf 
with  the  Messenians  and  a  few  Athenians  ;  and 
here,  when  already  taking  them  on  the  flank,  ho 
was  surprised  by  the  assault  of  an  amboscade  in 
his  rear  ;  his  troops  were  routed,  himself  slain,  and 
the  whole  army  in  consequence  defeated.  (Thoe. 
iii.  100—102,  105—109.)  [A.H.C.J 

EURY'LOCHUS  (E^Xoxos),  1.  A  nativo 
of  Lusiae  in  Arcadia,  whose  name  is  ficqoently 
mentioned  by  Xenophon  in  the  Anabasis.  On  one 
occasion,  when  the  army  was  marehing  through 
the  territory  of  the  Carduchii,  he  protected  Xeno- 
phon, whose  shield-bearer  had  deserted  him.  He 
was  one  of  the  deputies  sent  by  the  army  to 
Anaxibius.  Afterwards  we  find  him  coonsebiitf 
his  comrades  to  extort  from  Seuthes  the  pay  whin 
he  owed  them.  (Xen.  Anab.  iv.  2.  §  21,  7.  f  llf 
vii.  1.  §  32.  6.  §  40.) 

2.  A  sceptical  philosopher,  a  disciple  of  Pyrriio, 
mentioned  by  Diogenes  Lacrtius  (ix.  68).  The 
same  writer  mentions  another  Eurylochus  of  La- 
rissa,  to  whom  Socrates  refused  to  place  himself 
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Vy  aceq>tiiig  money  {rom  him,  or 
U  k»  UmM  (iL  25).  [a  P.  M.] 

tiSUr'UACHVS  {Eipi/mx^t},  the  mune  of 
Moageiy  rii.  one  of  the  toiton  of 
HiniiJMiM  (Pns.  tL  21.  f  6),  a  prince  of  the 
Phlmsi  mbm  attacked  and  deetroyed  Thebes  after 
eke  teth  ef  Amphion  and  Zethot  (EosUth.  ad 
Ihm,  PL  9Z3^  a  MO  of  Theano  (Pant.  x.  21\  and 
M»  «r  Che  Miton  of  Penelope.  (Ham.  O/.  l  399, 
4c,n£.a&)  [L.S.] 

KURT'MACHUS  (EJpv/iaxof),  gnndnn  of 
Eorynadiat  and  too  of  Leontiadea,  the 
lawiiiaiiili  r  at  Thennopyhe,  who  led  his 
to  Xerxe«b  Herodotus  in  his  aoeoont  of 
tht  tehsrii  ooodoct  reJatea,  that  the  son  in  after 
tins  was  kiUed  hj  the  Phitaeans,  when  at  the 
Ihad  of  fear  hnndred  men  and  occupying  their 
cilf.  (Herod.  riL  233.)  This  is,  no  doubt,  the 
wmm  event  which  Thucydides  (ii.  1 — 7)  records 
M  the  fint  oTert  act  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
a  c  431.  The  number  of  men  was  by  his  account 
isiy  sbtiemoce  than  three  hundred,  nor  was  Eury- 
Hchas  ^  aetnal  commander,  but  the  enterprise 
lai  been  negotiated  by  parties  in  Plataea  through 
Un,  and  the  eoodoct  of  it  would  therefoce  no 
Mt  be  entrasted  rery  much  to  him.  The 
kmikj  aris  cleariy  one  of  the  great  aristocratical 
^Msea  Tkncydldes  (li.  2)  calls  Eurymachus  **  a 
■Bsfthe  greatest  power  in  Thebes.**  [A.  H.  C] 
KUEYME'DE  (EJp»^if9iiX  the  name  of  two 
aythical  ptrswiays.     [Oukucus  ;  MxLKAoaa.] 

EVUTUBDOS  (E^i^«#y).  1.  A  Cabeirus, 
•  sn  a£  Hephaestos  and  Cabeiro,  and  a  brother  of 
Akm  (Nona.  Diom^  xir.  22;  Cic.  de  Nat, 
XW.  m.21.) 

2.  One  of  the  attendanU  of  Nestor.  (Horn.  //. 
VBLlll,  xL  620.) 

X  A  SOB  of  Ptolemaeus  and  charioteer  of  Aga- 
aranoB  ;  his  tomb  was  shewn  at  Mycenae.  (Horn. 
^.  IT.  228;  Paos.  ii.  16.  §5.)  There  are  two 
■ore  mythical  personages  of  this  name.  (Horn.  Od. 
ni.  53 ;  ApoUod.  iiL  1.  §  2.)  Eiirymedon  signifies  a 
keiaf  raling  fisr  and  wide,  and  occurs  as  a  surname 
•f  sercial  dirinities,  such  as  Poseidon  (Pind.  01. 
ToL  31),  Ptfsens  (ApolJon.  Rhod.  iy.  1514),  and 
Hcsmcn.    (Hesych.  s.  r.)  [L.  S.] 

EURY  MEDON  {^ApvtUl^v\  a  son  of  Thucles, 
an  Athenian  general  in  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
heid  in  iu  fifth  year,  a.  c.  428,  the  command  of 
sixty  shipa,  which  the  Athenians,  on  hearing  of 
the  intestine  troubles  of  Corcyra,  and  the  move- 
ef  tke  Peloponnesian  fleet  under  Alddas  and 
to  take  adrantage  of  them,  hastily  de- 
spatched to  maintain  their  interest  there.  This,  it 
was  isnnd,  had  already  been  secured  by  Nicostra- 
tss  with  a  small  squadiron  from  Naupactus.  Eury- 
medoB,  howerer,  took  the  chief  command  ;  and  the 
arv«n  days  of  hk  stay  at  Corcyra  were  marked  by 
the  wikLest  craelues  inflicted  by  the  commons  on 
their  political  of^cents.  These  were  no  doubt 
eTAUBijftd  by  the  presence  of  so  large  an  Athenian 
feree  :  how  fiir  they  were  personally  sanctioned,  or 
how  §u  they  conld  have  been  checked  by  Eury- 
■e^m,  can  hardly  be  determined.  (Thuc  iiL  80, 
il,  85.) 

la  ^  fellowii^  summer  he  was  united  with 
Hipponicus  in  command  of  the  whole  Athenian 
farcr  by  land,  and,  co-operating  with  a  fleet  imder 
Nioas  rxTsged  the  district  oif  Tanagra,  and  ob- 
tuBpd  soificient  suocesa  over  some  Thebans  and 
Tsufraeana  to  justify  a  trophy.    (Thuc  iii.  91.) 
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Ill 


At  the  end  of  this  campaign,  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  commanders  of  the  large  reinforcements 
destined  for  Sicily,  and  early  in  &  c.  425  set  sail 
with  forty  ships,  accompanied  by  his  colleague 
Sophocles,  and  by  Demosthenes  also,  in  a  private 
capacity,  though  allowed  to  use  the  ships  for  any 

?arpose  he  pleased  on  the  coast  of  Peloponnesus, 
'hey  were  ordered  to  touch  at  Corcyra  on  their 
way,  and  information  of  the  arrival  there  of  a  Pe- 
loponnesian  squadron   made  the  conunanders  so 
anxious  to  hasten  thither,  that  it  was  against  their 
will,  and  only  by  the  accident  of  stormy  weather, 
that  Demosthenes  contrived  to  execute  his  project 
of  fortifying  Pylos.  [Dbmosthbnbs.]     This  how- 
ever, onoe  completed,  had  the  eflect  of  recalling 
the  enemy  from  Corcyra :  their  sixty  ships  passed 
unnoticed  by  Eurymedon  and  Sophocles,  then  in 
Zac3mthus,  and  made  their  way  to  Pylos,  whither 
on  intelligence  from  Demosthenes,  the  Athenian 
squadron  presently  pursued  them.     Here  they  ap- 
pear to  have  remained  till  the  capture  of  the  Spar- 
tans in  the  island ;  and  after  this,  proceeded  to 
Corcyra  to  execute  their  original  commission  of 
reducing  the  oligarchical  exiles,  by  whose  warfiue 
from  the  hill  Istone  the  city  was  suflering  severely. 
In  this  they  succeeded :  the  exiles  were  driven 
frt>m  their  fortifications,  and  surrendered  on  condi- 
tion of  being  judged  at  Athens,  and  remaining,  till 
removal  thither,  in  Athenian  custody ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  by  any  attempt  to  escape  they 
should  be  considered  to  forfeit  all  terms.     Into 
such  an  attempt  they  were  treacherously  inveigled 
by  their  countrjrmen,  and  handed  over  in  conse- 
quence by  the  Athenian  generals  to  a  certain  and 
cruel  death  at  the  hands  of  their  betrayers.     This 
shameful  proceeding  was  encouraged,  so  Thucy- 
dides expressly  states,  by  the  evident  reluctance  of 
Eurymedon  and  Sophocles  to  allow  other   hands 
than  their  own  to  present  their  prizes  at  Athens, 
while  they  should  be  away  in  Sicily.     To  Sicily 
they  now  proceeded;  but  their  movements  were 
presently  put  an  end  to  by  the  general  pacification 
effected  under   the  influence  of  Hermocrates,   to 
which  the  Athenian  commanders  themselves,  with 
their  allies,  were  induced  to  accede.     For  this,  on 
their  return  to  Athens,  the  people,  ascribing  the 
defeat  of  their  ambitious  schemes  to  corruption  in 
their  ofiicers,  condemned  two  of  them  to  banish- 
ment, Tisiting  Eurymedon,  who  perhaps  had  shown 
more  reluctance  than  his  colleagues,  with  the  milder 
punishment  of  a  fine.     (Thuc  iii.  115,  iv.  2 — 8, 
13,46—48,65.) 

Eurymedon  is  not  known  to  have  held  any  other 
command  till  his  appointment  at  the  end  of  b.  c. 
414,  in  conjunction  with  Demosthenes,  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  second  Syracusan  armament.      He 
himself  was  sent  at  once,  after  the  receipt  of  Ni- 
cias*s  letter,  about  mid- winter,  with  a  supply  of 
money  and  the  news  of  the  intended  reinforcements : 
in  the  spring  he  returned  to  meet  Demosthenes  at 
Zacynthua      Their  subsequent  joint  proceedings 
belong  rather  to  the  story  of  his  more  able  col- 
league.    In  the  night  attack  on  Epipolae  he  took 
a  share,  and  imited  with  Demosthenes  in  the  sub- 
sequent representations  to  Nicias  of  the  necessity 
for  instant  departure.     His  career  was  ended  in 
the  first  of  the  two  sea  fights.     His  command  was 
on  the  right  wing,  and  while   endeavouring   by 
the  extension  of  his  line  to  outflank  the  enemy,  he 
was,  by  the  defeat  of  the  Athenian  centre,  cut  off 
and  surrounded  in  the  recess  of  the  harbour,  his 
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ihips  captured,  and  himself  slain.  Diodonis,  trrit- 
ing  perhaps  from  Ephorua,  relates,  that  Agatharchus 
was  the  Syiacusan  general  opposed  to  him,  and 
represents  the  defeat  as  having  begun  with  Eury- 
mcdon^s  diyision,  and  thence  extended  to  the  cen- 
tre. (Thuc  viL  16,  31,  33,  42,  43,  49,  52 ;  Diod. 
xiii.  8, 11, 13;  Pint  Niciax,  20,  24.)  [A.H.C.] 
EURY'MEDON  (Eipw^Jw.)  1.  Of  Myr- 
rhinus,  a  fHend  of  Pkito,  who,  in  his  will,  appointed 
him  one  of  his  executors.  (Diog.  I^a^rt.  iii.  42,  43.) 

2.  Of  Tarentuni,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher  men- 
tioned by  lamblichus.  (Vii.  Pyih,  36.) 

3.  A  person  who  was  suborned  by  Demophilus  to 
bring  an  accusation  of  impiety  against  Aristotle  for 
ipeaking  irreverently  of  Hermes  in  a  poem,  which 
is  preserved  in  Athenaeus.  (xv.  p.  696.)     [L.  S.] 

EURY'NOME  {Ei^^w6firj).  1.  A  daughter  of 
Oceanus.  When  Hephaestus  was  expelled  by  Hera 
from  Olympus,  Eurynome  and  Thetis  received  him 
in  the  bosom  of  the  sea.  (Horn.  //.  xviii,  395,  &c. ; 
Apollod.  i.  2.  §  2.)  Previous  to  the  time  of  Cronos 
and  Rhea,  Eurynome  and  Ophion  had  ruled  in 
Olympus  over  the  Titans,  but  after  being  conquered 
by  Cronos,  she  had  sunk  down  into  Tartarus  or 
Oceanus.  (Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  503,  &c. ;  Tzetz.  ad 
Ljfcnpk.  1191.)  By  Zeus  she  became  the  mother 
of  the  Charites,  or  of  Asopus.  (Ilea.  Theog. 
908  ;  ApoUod.  iii,  12.  §  6.) 

2.  A  surname  of  Artemis  at  Phigalea  in  Arcadia. 
Her  sanctuary  which  was  surrounded  by  cypresses, 
was  opened  only  once  in  every  year,  and  sacrifices 
were  then  offered  to  her.  She  was  represented 
half  woman  and  half  fish.  (Pans.  viii.  41.  $  4.) 
There  are  four  more  mythical  personages  of  this 
name.     (Hom.  Od.  xviii.  168  ;  Apollod.  iii.  9.  § 

2.)     [ADRA8TU.S,   AgENOR.]  [L.  S.] 

EIJRY'NOMUS  (EtJ/wKOAioj),  a  daemon  of  the 
lower  world,  concerning  whom  there  was  a  tradi- 
tion at  Delphi,  according  to  which,  he  devoured  the 
flesh  of  dead  human  bodies,  and  left  nothing  but 
the  bones.  Polygnotus  represented  him  in  the 
Lesche  at  Delphi,  of  a  dark-blue  complexion,  shew- 
ing his  teeth,  and  sitting  on  the  skin  of  a  vulture. 
( Paus.  X.  28.  §  4.)  There  are  two  other  mythi- 
cal personages  of  this  name,  one  mentioned  by 
Ovid  ( MeL  xii.  31 1 )  and  the  other  in  the  Odyssey 
(il  22).  [L.  S.] 

EURYPHA'MUS  or  EURYPHE'MUS  (EJ- 
fi6^ajjMs)y  a  Pythagorean  philosopher  of  Metapon- 
tum.  (lamblich.  do  Vit,  plfth.  30,  .36.)  Lysis  was 
his  fellow-pupil  and  his  faithful  friend.  Eurypha- 
rous  was  the  author  of  a  work  n«/;2  jS/bv,  which  is 
lost,  but  a  considemble  fnigni<>nt  of  it  is  preserved 
in  Stohaeus.    {SfTin.  tit.  103.  27.)  [L.  S.] 

EU'RYPIION  (EiJ^w^cSi'),  a  celebrated  physi- 
cian of  Cnidos  in  Caria,  who  was  probably  bom  in 
the  former  half  of  the  fif\h  century  B.  c,  as  Soranus 
(  Mia  ffippocr.  in  Hippocr.  0/iera^  vol.  iii.  p.  851) 
says  that  he  was  a  contemporary  of  Hippocrates,  but 
older.  The  same  writer  saysthiit  he  and  Hippocrates 
were  summoned  to  the  court  of  Perdiccas,  the  son 
of  Alexander,  king  of  Macedonia ;  but  this  story 
is  considered  very  doubtful,  if  not  altogether  apo 
cryphaL  [ Hippocr atba.]  He  is  mentioned  in  a 
corrupt  fragment  of  the  comic  poet  Plato,  preserved 
by  Galen  (Cbmment  im  ilippocr.  ^Aphm-r  viL  44. 
voL  xviii  pt.  I  p.  149),  in  which,  instead  of  rfirwoj, 
Meineke  reads  Awvyos,  He  is  several  times  quoted 
by  Galen,  who  says  that  he  was  considered  to  be  the 
author  of  the  ancient  medical  work  entitled  KvtHiai 
Ti-ifiai  (fhmmeni.  m  Hippocr,  *•  De  MoHk  Vnigar. 
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r/.**  i.  29.  vol.  xvii.  pt.  i.  p.  886,  where  for  VUaii 
we  should  read  Kyi8f cuf ),  and  abo  that  aonie  penona 
attributed  to  him  several  worics  indoded  in  tlM 
Hippocratic  Collection  {Camwuni.  m  Hipfpoer.  *^D% 
Humor,"^  L  prooem.  vol.  xvL  p^  9),  vis.  thoae  enti- 
tled ncf>2  Aioirnt  'TyuuniSf  de  SaUibri  Vkhta  ifa- 
tione  {Comment,  in  Hippocr.  **D6  RaL  FkL  m 
Morb,  AcutJ"  i.  17.  voL  zt.  p.  455),  and  IIsyA 
Aiolnyr,  de  Viclm  Rations  {De  AlimenL  FacuU, 
i.  1.  vol  vi.  p.  473.)  He  may  perfai4M  be  the  an- 
thor  of  the  second  book  Ilcpt  No^»v,  De  Morin^ 
which  forms  part  of  the  Hippocntic  Cdlectioii« 
but  which  is  generally  allowed  to  be  •purioas,  as  a 
passage  in  this  work  (voL  iL  p.  284)  ia  quoted  by 
Galen  {Comment,  in  Hippocr.  *^De  jAforA.  Vu^far, 
VI.*'  I  29.  vol.  xvii.  pt  l  p.  888),  and  attriboted 
to  Euryphon  (see  Littr^'s  Hippocr.  toI.  L  pa  47« 
363);  and  in  the  same  manner  M.  Emierina  (Hip- 
pocr. de  Rat.  Vtct.  in  Morb,  A  cut.  pp.  368,  S69) 
conjectures  that  ho  ia  the  author  of  the  work  He^ 
rvueuKflfis  ^6(rios^  de  Natttra  Mtditbriy  aa  SManiii 
appears  to  allude  to  a  passage  in  that  treatiae  f  toL 
ii.  p.  533)  while  quoting  the  opiniona  of  EnryiHion. 
(De  Arte  Obttetr.  p.  124.)  From  a  panage  ia 
Caeliua  Anrelianus  [de  Mori.  Ckron.  it  10.  p.  390) 
it  appears,  that  Euryphon  was  aware  of  the  diflfoi^ 
ence  between  the  arteriea  and  the  veins,  and  aba 
considered  that  the  former  vessels  contuned  blood. 
Of  hia  works  nothing  is  now  extant  except  a  few 
fragments,  unless  he  be  the  author  of  the  tzcaliaet 
in  the  Hippocratic  Collection  that  hare  been  attri- 
buted to  him.  [  W.  A.  G.] 

EURYPON,  otherwiac  caUed  EURYTION 
(EOpuiruv,  EUpirrW),  grandaon  of  Proclea,  was  tha 
third  king  of  that  house  at  Sparta,  and  theneelb^ 
ward  gave  it  the  name  of  Eurypontidae.  Plntaidi 
talks  of  his  having  relaxed  the  kingly  power,  and 
played  the  demagogue ;  and  Polyaenua  relates  a 
war  with  the  Arcadians  of  Mantineia  under  his 
command.  (Paua.  ilL  7.  §  1 ;  Plut  Lye.  2 ;  Polj*- 
aen.  ii.  13.)  [A.H.a] 

EURY'PTOLEMUS  {Zipinn6\9fun).  \,  One 
of  the  &mily  of  the  Alcmaeonidae,  the  wim.  <£ 
Megnclea  and  father  of  Isodice,  Uie  wife  of  Cimon. 
(Plut,  OVmm,  4.) 

2.  Son  of  Peisianax,  and  cousin  of  Alcilnadea. 
We  find  him  coming  forwards  on  the  occaaitm  of 
the  trial  of  the  victorious  generala  after  the  battle 
of  Arginusao  to  oppose  the  illegal  proceedings  in- 
stituted agnin«t  them.  His  speech  on  the  occasion 
is  quoted  by  Xenophon.  He  asked  that  a  dar 
should  be  granted  for  the  separate  trial  of  eau 
prisoner  (Xen.  HelL  i.  7.  §  16,  &c.) 

.3.  Another  Euryptolemus,  of  whom  nothing  else 
is  known,  is  mentioned  by  Xenophon  aa  having  been 
sent  as  amlKusador  to  the  Persian  court.  He  eooM 
not  have  been  the  same  with  the  cousin  of  Aldbiades, 
'■  as  he  had  not  returned  from  his  mission  when  the 
:  latter  was  at  Athens  readv  to  welcome  his  cousin 
on  his  return  from  banishment  {Heit.  i.  3.  §  1S{ 
4.  §  7,  19.)  [a  P.  M.] 

EURY'PYLUS  (E^pinXos.)  1.  A  son  oT 
Euaemon  and  Ops.  (Hygin.  Fab.  81.)  He  i^ 
pean  in  the  different  traditions  about  him,  as  a 
hero  of  Ormenion,  or  Ilyria,  or  aa  a  king  cif  Qj- 
rcne.  In  the  Iliad  he  ia  represented  aa  having  fed 
the  men  of  Ormenion  and  other  places  to  Trej 
with  forty  ships,  and  he  is  one  of  those  who  o0er 
to  fight  with  Hector,  (ii.  734,  vii.  167.)  He  sfew 
many  a  Trojan,  and  when  he  himself  was  wounded 
by  Paris,  he  was  nursed  and  cured  by  Patroclqs. 
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^  141,  zv.  S90;  comp.  ApoOod.  iii.  10.  $  8 ; 

HygiaL  A&.  §7  ;  Or.  ^«t  zilL  S57.)    Acooxding 

U  a  geamAtgy  flf  tbe  heroes  of  Oimenioii  he  was 

a  SOB  eff  H  jpondias,  and  the  fiuher  of  Ormenns. 

(SchoL  mi.  Fimi,  OL  TiL  42.)     Among  the  heroes 

if  Hjriiw  he  is  nentioned  as  a  son  of  Poseidon 

aad  went  to  Libya  befoie  Cmae  who 

the  lion  that  attacked  his  flocks, 

IB  LAya  he  became  connected  with  the  Ar- 

(SchoL  ad  ApoUom.  BAod.  ir.   1561  ; 

md  LjfoapJk.  902.)     He  is  said  to  hare  been 

to  Sterope,  the  daughter  of  Helios,  by 

he  heesaae  the  &th«r  of  Lycaon  and  Lea- 

(ScImL  md  Pimd.  FyUL  ir.  57  ;  Tsetx.  ad 

nc.)     The  tiadition  wltich  connects  him 

with  the  legends  about  Dionysus,  is  given  under 

AHTMnraa,  and  Euy^ylus  as  connected  with 

Disaysaa,  dedicated  a  sanctuary  to  Soteria  at  Pa- 

feas  (Faos.  viL  21.  $  2),  which  also  contained  a 

Mmmaoit  of  him,  and  where  sacrifices  were  offered 

ti  Urn  every  yoar  after  the  festival  of  Dionysus. 

(m  If.  H  1,  S,  ix.  41.  $  1.)     From  Paosanias 

we  kan  thai  Eorypylos  was  called  by  some  a  son 

rf  DoDUBeniis.      (Comp.  Mialler,  Orehom,  p.  341, 

ftC^sdedit.) 

£  A  eon  ef  Poseidon  and  Astypahwa,  was  king 
rf  Gss,  and  waa  killed  by  HeracJies  who  on  his  re- 
!■■  ftasa  Txoj  landed  in  Cos,  and  being  taken  for 
a  lisMa,  was  attacked  by  its  inhabitants.  (Apol- 
ML  iL  7.  IS  U  8. )  According  to  another  tiadi- 
attacked  the  island  of  Cos,  in  order 
of  Chakiope,  the  daughter  of 
whom  he  loved.  (SchoL  ad  PuuL 
WW,  40  ;  oompw  Horn.  //.  iL  676,  xiv.  250  &&, 
XV.  25.) 

1  A  eon  of  Teiephns  and  Astyoche,  was  king 
if  Meesia  wk  Cilicia.  Eorypylos  was  induced  by 
the  ptcoents  whidi  Priam  sent  to  his  mother  or 
wife,  to  assist  the  Trojans  against  the  Greeks. 
Eorypylms  killed  Machaon,  but  was  himself  slain 
\fw  Neopftolemos.  (Hygin.  Fab,  112  ;  Strab.  xiii. 
f,  584  ;  Pans.  iiL  26.  $  7  ;  Diet  Cret.  iv.  14  ; 
"^^ f  fh  ad  Horn.  p.  1697.)  There  are  three  other 
mythical  personages  of  this  name.  (ApoUod.  iL  7. 
S  8,  L  7.  «  10,  8.  §  3.)  [L.  S.] 

EURY'PYLUS  (Ejiff&wv\os\  is  refened  to  as 
aa  aathor  by  Athenaens  (zL  p.  508),  but  is  other- 
wiie  nnknown.  [L>  S.J 

EURTSACES  (EvpMnfjcijr),  a  son  of  the  Tela- 
■>*■"■**  Ajax  and  Tecmesaa,  wss  named  after 
the  bnmd  shield  of  his  &ther.  (Soph.  Aj,  575  ; 
Eaatath.  md  /foot.  p.  857  ;  Serv.  ad  Aen,  i.  623  ; 
Phileecr.  Hermc  11.  2.)  An  Athenian  tradition 
idaSed,  that  Eurysaoes  and  his  brother  Philaeus 
had  givca  up  to  the  Athenians  the  island  of  Sa- 
kaus,  which  they  had  inherited  from  their  grand- 
fiMher,  and  that  the  two  brothers  received  in  return 
the  Attic  franchise.  One  of  the  brothers  then  set- 
tied  at  Bcaonm,  and  the  other  at  Melite.  Eury- 
honoored  like  his  £sther,  at  Athens  with 
(Plot  SoL  10  :  Paus.  L  35.  §  2.)  [L.S.] 
EURYSTERNOS  (Eip^crtpyos),  that  is,  the 
fsddess  with  a  broad  chest,  is  a  surname  of  Ge 
(Hes.  TVeyu  117),  under  which  she  had  a  sanc- 
oo  the  Cratius  near  Aegae  in  Achaia,  with  a 
tt  statue.      (Pans.  viL  25.  §  8,  t.  14. 

SIL)  [L-S.] 

EURySTHENES   (EJpwr«syi|»),  and  PRO- 
CUB  (n^woAff),  the  twin  sons  of  Aristodemus, 
loni,   aocoirding   to   the    common  account 
bnty   aeoovdisig  to  the   genuine  Spartan 
fOL.  fx. 
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stoxy,  after  their  fitther^s  return  to  Peloponnesus 
and  occupation  of  his  aUotment  of  Laconia.  He 
died  unmediately  after  the  birth  of  his  children 
and  had  not  even  time  to  decide  which  of  the 
two  should  succeed  him.  The  mother  professed 
to  be  unable  to  name  the  elder,  and  the  Lacedae- 
monians in  embarrassment  applied  to  Delphi, 
and  were  instructed  to  make  them  both  kings, 
but  give  the  greater  honour  to  the  elder.  The 
difficulty  thus  remaining  was  at  last  removed  at 
the  sn^iestion  of  Panites,  a  Messenian,  by  watch- 
ing which  of  the  children  was  first  washed  and  fed 
by  the  mother ;  and  the  first  rank  was  accordingly 
given  to  Enrysthenes  and  retained  by  his  descend* 
ants.  (Herod.  vL  51,  52.)  The  mother^s  name 
was  Aigeia,  and  her  brother  Theras  was,  during 
their  minority,  their  joint-guardian  and  regent. 
(Herod.  It.  147.)  They  were  married  to  two  sis- 
ters, twins  like  themselves,  the  daughters  of  Ther- 
sander,  the  Heradeid  king  of  Cleonae,  by  name 
Lathria  and  Anaxandra,  whose  tombs  were  to  be 
seen  at  Sparta  in  the  time  of  Pansanias  (iii.  16. 
$5).  The  two  brothers  are  said  to  have  united 
with  the  son  of  Temenus  to  restore  Aepytus,  the 
son  of  Cresphontes,  to  Messenia.  Otherwise,  they 
were,  according  to  both  Pausanias  and  Herodotus, 
in  continual  strife,  which  perhaps  may  give  a  mean- 
ing to  the  strange  story  related  in  Polyaenus  (i.  10), 
that  Prodes  and  Temenus  attacked  the  Euzysthei- 
dae  then  in  occupation  of  Sparta,  and  were  success- 
ful through  the  good  order  preserved  by  the  flute, 
the  benefit  of  which  on  this  occasion  was  the  origin 
of  the  well-known  Spartan  practice.  Ephorus  in 
Strabo  (viiL  p.  366)  states,  that  they  maintained 
themselves  by  taking  foreigners  into  their  service, 
and  these  Clinton  understands  by  the  name  Eurys- 
theidae ;  but  M'uller  considers  it  to  be  one  of  the 
transfers  made  by  Ephorus  in  ancient  times  of  the 
customs  of  his  own.  Cicero  {de  Div.  iL  43)  tells 
us,  that  Procles  died  one  year  before  his  brother, 
and  was  much  the  more  femous  for  his  achieve- 
ments. (Compare  Clinton,  F.  H,  vol.  L  p.  333 ; 
Miiller,  Dor.  L  5.  §§  13,  14.)  [A.  H.  C] 

EURYSTHEUS.     [Hbracles.] 

EURY'TION  (EOpirrW).  1.  A  son  of  Irus 
and  Demonassa,  and  a  grandson  of  Actor,  is  men- 
tioned among  the  Argonauts.  (Hygin.  Fab.  14  ; 
Apollon.  Rhod.  L  71*)  According  to  others  ho 
was  a  son  of  Actor,  and  he  is  also  called  Eurytus. 
(ApoUod.  L  8.  $  2  ;  TzeU.  ad  Lycoph.  175.) 
When  Peleus  was  expelled  from  his  dominions,  he 
fled  to  Eurytion  and  married  his  daughter  Anti- 
gone ;  but  in  shooting  at  the  Calydonian  boor,  Pe- 
leus inadvertently  killed  his  £Either-in-law.  (Apol- 
lod.  iii.  13.  §  1.  &.C,) 

2.  A  centaur  who  took  to  flight  during  the  fight 
of  Heracles  with  the  centaurs ;  but  he  was  after- 
wards killed  by  Heracles  in  the  dominions  of  Dex- 
amenus,  whose  daughter  Eurytion  was  on  the  point 
of  making  his  wife.  (Apollod.  ii.  5.  $  4,  &c. ; 
comp.  Diod.  iv.  33  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  31.)  Two  other 
mythical  personages  of  this  name  are  mentioned  by 
Apollodorus  (il  5.  §  10)  and  ViigiL  {Aen.  v.  495, 
Ac.)  [L.  S.] 

EURY'TION.     [EuRYPON.] 

EU'RYTUS  (Zvpvros).  1.  A  ion  of  Mel»- 
neus  and  Stratonice  (Schol.  ad  Soph.  Track.  268), 
was  king  of  OechaUa,  probably  the  Thessalian 
town  of  this  name.  (MuUer,  Dor.  ii.  11.  §  !•) 
He  was  a  skilful  archer  and  married  to  Antioche, 
by  whom  he  became  the  fisther  of  lole,  Iphitus, 
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Mnlion  or  Deion,  Clyttus,  and  Tozeni.    (Diod.  It. 
37.)     He  WM  proud  of  hit  skill  in  using  the  bow, 
and  ii  even  said  to  bare  instructed  Hexades  in  bis 
art      (Theocrit.  xxiv.    105  ;  Apollod.   ii.  4.  §  9  ; 
Soph.  Lc.)     He  offered  his  daughter  lole  as  prize 
to  him  who  should  conquer  him  and  his  sons  in 
shooting  with  the  bow.     Heracles  won  the  prize, 
but  Eurytus  and  his  sons,  with  the  exception  of 
Iphitu%  refused  to  give  up  loIe,  because   they 
feared  lest  he  should  kill  the  children  he  might 
have  by  her.     (Apollod.  ii.  6.  §  1.)     Heracles  ac- 
cordingly marched  against  Oechalia  with  an  army : 
he  took  the  place  and  killed  Eurytus  and  his  sons. 
(Apollod.  ii.  7.  §  7.)     According  to  a  tradition  in 
Athenaeus  (xL  p.  461)  he  put  them  to  death  be- 
cause they  had  demanded  a  tribute  from  the  Euboe- 
ans.     According  to  the  Homeric  poems,  on  the 
other  hand,  Eurytus  was  killed  by  Apollo  whom 
he  presumed  to  rival  in  using  the  bow.    (Od.  viii. 
226.)     The  remains  of  the  body  of  Eurytus  were 
believed  to  be  preserved  in  the  Camasian  grove  ; 
and  in  the  Mcssenian  Oechalia  sacrifices  were  of- 
fered to  him  every  year.     (Paus.  iv.  3.  §  6,  27.  § 
4,  33.  §  5.) 

2.  A  son  of  Actor  and  Molione  of  Elis.  (Horn. 
/?.  iL  621  ;  Apollod.  ii.  7.  §  2  ;  Paus.  ii  15.  $  1  ; 
Eurip.  Ipk.  Aui.  270.)     [MoLiONES.] 

3.  A  son  of  Hermes  and  Antiancira,  and  bro- 
ther of  Echion,  was  one  of  the  Argonauts.  (Apol- 
lod. L  9.  §  16  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  14,  160  ;  Val.  Place. 
1  439.)  He  is  sometimes  also  called  Erytus. 
(Pind.  Pyth.  iv.  179;  Apollon.  Rhod.  L  51; 
Orph.  Ary.  133.)  There  are  two  more  mythical 
personages  of  this  name.  (Apollod.  iiL  10,  $  5,  i. 
6.  §  2.)  [L.  S.] 

EU'RYTUS(Ei^wTOf ),an  eminent  Pythagorean 
philosopher,  whom  lamblichus  in  one  passage  {de 
ViL  Pyth,  28)  describes  as  a  native  of  Croton, 
while  in  another  {iUd.  .36)  he  enumerates  him 
among  the  Tarentine  Pythagoreans.  He  was  a 
disciple  of  Philolaus,  and  Diogenes  Laertius  (iii  6, 
viii.  46)  mentions  him  among  the  teachers  of  Plato, 
though  this  statement  is  very  doubtful  It  is  un- 
certain whether  Eurytus  was  the  author  of  any 
work,  unless  wo  suppose  that  the  fragment  in 
Stobaeus  {Phx/s,  Ed.  i.  p.  210),  which  is  there 
ascribed  to  one  Eurytus,  belongs  to  our  Eurytus. 
(Hitter,  Gesch.  derPythaq.Philos.  p.  64,  &c.)  [L.S.] 

EUSE'BIUS  (Ei}(r«3iOf)  of  Cabsarbia,  the 
father  of  ecclesiastical  history,  took  the  surname  of 
Pamphili,  to  commemorate  his  devoted  friendship 
for  Pamphilus,  bishop  of  Caesarcia.  He  was  bom 
kn  Palestine  about  a.  d.  264,  towards  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Oallienus.  He  spent  his 
youth  in  incessant  study,  and  probably  held  some 
offices  in  the  chiuch  of  Coesareia.  In  a.d.  .303, 
Diocletian^s  edict  was  issued,  and  the  persecution 
of  the  Christians  began.  Pamphilus  was  impri- 
aoned  in  307,  and  was  most  atfcctionatoly  at- 
tended on  by  Euscbius  for  two  years,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  he  suffered  martyrdom,  and  Euse- 
bius  fled  to  Tyre,  where  he  was  kindly  received 
by  the  bishop  Paulinus;  but  afterward*  he  re- 
moved to  Egypt,  and  was  imprisoned  there  in  the 
course  of  the  persecution.  After  his  release  he 
returned  to  Coesareia,  and  succeeded  Agapius  as 
bishop  of  that  see  about  815.  He  was  summoned 
to  the  council  of  Nicaea  in  327,  and  was  there  ap- 
pointed to  receive  Constantine  with  a  panegyrical 
oration,  and  to  sit  on  his  right  hand.  The  course 
of  e?entt  now  mode  it  necestory  fur  him  to  form  a 
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distinct  opinion  on  the  relation  of  tlie  fint  Xw6 
Persona  in  the  Trinity.    There  ia  no  doubt  that 
in  many  of  his  works,  especially  in  those  whioh 
he  wrote  before  this  time,  but  also  in  others,  seve- 
ral expressiona  may  be  found  inconsistent  with 
each  other,  some  of  which  can  only  be  understood 
in  a  semiarian  sense.    Thus  in  the  Demomatratio 
Evangdica  he  speaks  of  the  Son  as  d^taouiftMP9§ 
T^  narfl  leard  irarrd,  ifuuos  men'  oAalap,     In  the 
PraeparaHo  Evang,  iv.  3,  he  denies  that  the  Son 
is  like  the  Father  iirKis  HZuit ;  for  (he  adds)  6 
nan)p  irpoOwdpxfi  toO  T^oi;  lud  rqf  ycWo'Cwt  cn^ 
rod  irpoi^titm^Kt ;  only  the  Son  is  not  created* 
and  everything  perishable  muBt  be  separated  from 
our  conception  of  His  nature.     But  with  regard  to 
all  his  earlier  statements  of  doctrine,  we  must  re- 
member that  till  Arius*s  opinions,  with  their  foil 
bearings  and  consequences,  were  generally  known* 
it  was  very  possible  for  a  person  to  use  language 
apparently  somewhat  fitvourable  to  them,  qnite 
imintentionally,  since  the  true  fiiith  on  the  sabject 
of  our  Lord*s  divinity  had  not  yet  been  couched 
in  certain  formulae,  of  which  the  use  after  the 
controversy  was  mooted,  became  as  it  were  the 
test  of  a  man*s  opinions ;  nor  had  general  attention 
been  called  to  the  results  of  differences  qiparently 
trifling.     Eusebius^s  views  on  the  subject  seem  to 
have  been  based  on  those  of  Origen,  though  in- 
deed he  deprecated  the  discussion  of  the  question 
as   above   human   comprehension,  recommending 
men  to  be  satisfied  with  the  scriptural  dedaration« 
**  So  God  loved  the  worid,  that  he  gave  His  only 
begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  hdieveik  on  Him 
should   not  perish,  but  have  everlastmg  life;** 
^'not,^*  as  he  argues,  ^  whosoever  knows  how  He 
is  generated  from  the  Father.**    But  in  the  Ecd^- 
nastica  Theologia  (after  the  rise  of  Arianiim)  he 
declares  (L  8,  ix.  5)  against  those  who  reckon 
Christ  among  the  icTf<r/<ara,  asserting  Ood  to  be 
the  Father  S  Christ,  but  the  Creator  of  all  other 
beings.    Again :  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Histcwy  (x. 
4)  he  calls  Him  cehoB^i^  and  in  other  placet  usee 
laoguage  which  proves  him  to  have  fully  believed 
in  His  divinity.     He  was,  however,  of  course  dii- 
posed  to  regard  Arius  with  mildness,  and  wrote  to 
Alexander,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  in  his  defence ; 
aiguing  that  though  Arius  liad  called  Christ  arrMyui 
Bcov  T^Actoi',  he  had  added  cUA   o^   •)$  Jy  rmw 
«rr«r/iiir»r.     Thus  he  took  his  seat  at  the  council 
of  Nicaea  not  indeed  as  a  partizan  of  Ariua,  bat 
as  anxious  to  shield  him  from  censure  for  opiniooa 
whose  importance,  either  for  good  or  evil,  he  con- 
sidered exaggerated.      He  accordingly  a|qpeared 
there  as  head  of  the  moderate  section  of  the 
council,  and  drew  up  a  creed  which  he  hoped 
would  satisfy  both  the  extreme  parties,  of  which 
the  Arian  vras  fevourcd  by  Eusebius,  bishop  of 
Nicomcdia,  and  Theognis  of  Nicaea ;  while  their 
opponents  were  led  by  Aleiumder,  whose  deacon 
Athanasius,  afterwards  so  femous,  accompanied 
him  to  the  council,  and  rendered  him  great  ser- 
vice.    This  formula,  which  is  to  be  found  in  Se- 
crates  (Hia,  Eod,  i.  5),  chiefly  differs  frt>m  the 
Nicene  Creed  in  containing  the  expression  irpa»r4- 
roKos  irdaiis  lerlatwt  (from  CoL  L  1 5)  instead  of  the 
decUration  that  Christ  iBoftAe  sam§  ntflsftuMs  witk 
the  Father,  expressed  in  the  adjective  dfutoAmuf ; 
and  the  phrase  •*  Very  Ood  of  Very  Ood,**  is  not 
found  in  it  after  **  God  of  God,  Light  of  Light** 
This  creed  was  accepted  by  Arius ;  but  Alexander 
insisted  on  the  addition  of  ifioovaiot^  to  which  Coi^ 
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ilantiiie  kimieif  was  &ToaFable,  and  a  majority  of 
the  cooDcfl  decreed  its  inaertioii.  EasebioB  at  first 
bentated  to  ngn  it,  but  afterwards  did  >o ;  because, 
aa  be  told  tbe  people  of  Caesareia  in  a  pastoral  letter 
explanatory  of  the  proceedings  at  the  council  (So- 
ctaL  L  5),  the  emperor  had  assured  him  that  by 
tbe  phase  need  only  be  understood  an  assertion 
that  the  Son  of  God  is  wholly  different  from  every 
oeated  being ;  and  that  as  His  nature  is  entirely 
spiritaal.  He  was  not  bom  from  the  Father  by 
any  division,  or  separation,  or  other  corporeal  pro- 
oesa.  Easebitts,  howerer,  always  retained  his  mild 
feelings  OfB  this  subject ;  for  he  wished  to  reinstate 
Arias  in  his  church,  in  opposition  to  Athanasius, 
and  he  was  intimate  with  his  namesake,  the 
bishop  of  Nioomedeia,  a  decided  Arian.  Euaebius 
had  a  very  strong  feeling  against  pictures  of  our 
Lord,  and  other  novelties,  which  were  then  creep- 
ing into  the  Church.  When  Constantia,  the 
widow  of  Licinius  and  sister  of  Constantiue,  re- 
quested him  to  send  her  such  a  picture,  he  re- 
fined, and  pronounced  all  such  representations 
woffthT  ooIt  of  heathenism.  ( VU.  Const,  L  3.  p. 
1069.)  These  pictures  he  destroyed  when  they 
came  in  his  way,  considering  them  inconsistent 
with  2  Cor.  t.  10  (**  Though  we  have  known 
Christ  after  the  flesh,  yet  now  henceforth  know 
we  Him  no  more^);  and  he  greatly  objected  {Hist, 
EeeL  viL  18)  to  a  practice  prevalent  at  Caesareia 
of  uflferiug  up  figures  of  Christ  as  an  act  of  thanks* 
givii^  lor  recovery  from  nckness.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  in  some  of  his  objections  to  pictures  of 
oar  Lofd,  he  appears  to  overlook  the  practical  im- 
portaaee  of  His  Incarnation  to  our  Christian  life. 
Easebioa  remained  in  fiivour  with  the  imperial  &- 
mQy  tin  his  death.  He  was  offered  the  see  of 
Ai^ioch  on  the  death  of  Eustathins,  but  declined 
it,  considering  the  practice  of  trandations  objec- 
tioiiabla,  and,  indeed,  contrary  to  one  of  the  canons 
agreed  apon  at  the  recent  council  of  Nicaea.  For 
this  medeiation  he  was  exceedingly  pnused  by 
who  declared  that  he  was  universally 
worthy  to  be  the  bishop  not  of  one  city 
only,  bat  almost  of  the  whole  worid.  (Socrat. 
H.E.  L  18.)  He  died  about  a.d.  340 ;  so  that 
his  birth,  ius  elevation  to  high  ofiice,  and  his 
death,  ncariy  coincide  in  time  with  those  of  his 
snpenal  patron. 

The  cbaiacter  of  Eusebius,  and  his  honesty  as 
a  writer,  have  been  made  the  subject  of  a  fierce 
attack  by  Gibbon,  who  {Decline  and  Fall,  c.  xvi.) 
accnses  him  of  relating  whatever  might  redound  to 
the  credit,  and  suppressing  whatever  would  tend 
to  cast  reproach  on  Christianity,  and  represents 
him  as  little  better  than  a  dishonest  sycophant, 
aaxioas  for  nothing  higher  than  the  &vour  of 
Coostantine ;  and  resumes  the  subject  in  his 
*^  Vindication**  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  chap- 
ttn  of  the  history.  For  the  charge  of  sycophancy 
there  is  bat  litUe  foundation.  The  joy  of  the 
Christians  at  Constantino  *s  patronage  of  the  true 
religiao  was  so  great,  that  he  was  all  but  deified 
by  them  both  before  and  after  his  death  ;  and  al- 
though no  doubt  Niebuhr  {Lectures  on  Roman 
Uistatj^  Lect.  Ixxix.  ed.  Schmits)  has  sufficiently 
shewn  that  Constantino,  at  least  up  to  the  time  of 
his  last  iOnest,  can  only  be  considered  as  a  pagan  ; 
yet,  eoosidering  that  his  accession  not  only  termi- 
nated the  persecution  which  had  nged  for  ten 
yean,  but  even  established  Christianity  as  the 
state  feligioD,  it  ia  not  surprising  that  Eusebius, 
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like  others,  should  be  willing  to  overiook  hii 
fiiults,  and  regard  him  as  an  eroecial  fovourite  of 
Heaven.  As  to  the  charge  of  <ushonesty,  though 
we  could  neither  expect  nor  wish  a  Christian  to 
be  impartial  in  Gibbon*s  sense,  yet  Eusebius  haa 
certainly  avowed  {H,  E.  viiL  2),  that  he  omits 
almost  idl  account  of  the  wickedness  and  dissensions 
of  the  Christians,  from  tliinking  such  stories  less 
edifying  than  those  which  display  the  excellence  of 
religion,  by  reflecting  honour  upon  the  martyrs. 
The  fiict  that  he  avows  this  principle,  at  once  di- 
minlshes  our  confidence  in  him  as  an  historian  and 
acquits  him  of  the  charge  of  intentional  deceit, 
to  which  he  would  otherwise  have  been  exposed. 
But  besides  this,  Eusebius  has  written  a  chapter 
{Praep,  Ewxng,  xii.  31)  bearing  the  monstrous 
title, — *^  How  fiir  it  may  be  lawful  and  fitting  to 
use  folsehood  as  a  medicine  for  the  advantage  of 
those  who  require  such  a  method.**  Now  at  first 
sight  this  naturally  raises  in  our  minds  a  strong 
prejudice  against  a  person  who,  being  a  Christian 
in  profession,  could  suppose  that  the  use  of  false- 
hood can  ever  be  justified;  and  no  doubt  the 
thought  was  suggested  by  the  pious  frauds  which 
are  the  shame  of  the  early  Church.  But  when 
^e  read  the  chapter  itself,  we  find  that  the  in- 
stances which  Eusebius  takes  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  principle  may  be  carried  are  the  cases 
in  which  God  is  described  in  the  Old  Testament 
as  liable  to  human  affections,  as  jealousy  or  anger, 
**  which  is  done  for  the  advantage  of  those  who 
require  such  a  method.**  From  this  explanation 
it  would  appear  that  Eusebius  may  have  meant 
nothing  more  than  the  principle  of  accommodating 
the  degree  of  enlightenment  granted  from  time  to 
time  to  the  knowledge  and  moral  state  of  man- 
kind; and  his  only  error  consists  in  giving  the 
odious  name  of  felsehood  to  what  is  practically  the 
most  real  truth.  (See  Arnold,  Essay  appended  to 
Sermons,  voL  ii.) 

The  principal  works  of  Eusebius  are  as  follows  :— 
1.  The  (^ironicon  {xpovucdi  irayroSainis  l<rroplas),  a 
work  of  great  value  to  us  in  the  study  of  ancient 
history.  For  some  time  it  was  only  known  in  a 
firagmentary  state,  but  was  discovered  entire  in  an 
Armenian  MS.  version  at  Constantinople,  and  pub- 
lished by  Mai  and  Zohrab  at  Milan,  in  1818.  It 
is  in  two  books.  The  first,  entitled  XP^*'^?^^ 
contains  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  several  ancient 
nations,  as  the  Chaldaeans,  Assyrians,  Medes,  Per* 
sians,  Lydians,  Hebrews,  and  Egyptians.  It  is 
chiefly  tdcen  from  the  T*yTafiip\ioy  xp®*'^^^"'^" 
of  Africanus  [ Africanus,  Ssx.  Julius],  and  gives 
lists  of  kings  and  other  magistrates,  with  short  ac- 
counts of  remarkable  events  from  the  creation  to 
the  time  of  Eusebius.  The  second  book  consists 
of  synch  ronological  tables,  with  similar  catalogues 
of  rulers  and  striking  occurrences,  from  the  time 
of  Abraham  to  the  celebration  of  Constantine*k 
Vioennalia  at  Nicomedeia,  A.  D.  327,  and  at  Rome, 
A.  D.  3*28.  Eu8cbius*s  object  in  writing  it  was  to 
give  an  account  of  ancient  history,  previous  to  the 
time  of  Christ,  in  order  to  establish  belief  in  the 
truth  of  the  Old  Testament  History,  and  to  point 
out  the  superior  antiquity  of  the  Mosaic  to  any 
other  writings.  For  he  says  that  whereas  different 
accounts  had  been  given  of  the  age  of  Moses,  it 
would  be  found  from  his  work  that  he  was  con- 
temporary with  Cecrops,  and  therefore  not  only 
prior  to  Homer,  Hesiod,  and  the  Trojan  war,  but 
also  to  Hercules,  Musaeus,  Castor,  Pollux,  Hermea. 
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ApoUo,  Zeui,  and  all  other  penons  deified  by  the 
Oreeki.  In  the  coune  of  the  work  Emebius  gives 
extracts  from  Beroeas,  Sanchoniathon,  Polyhistor, 
Cephalion,  and  Manetho,  which  materially  in- 
crease its  value.  Of  this  Chronicon  an  abridge- 
ment was  found  by  Mai  in  the  Vatican  library,  at 
the  end  of  a  copy  of  Theodoret's  Haereticae  Fa- 
hulae^  also  in  two  parts,  to  the  second  of  which  is 
added  by  the  abbreviator,  a  list  of  bishops  of  the 
five  patriarchal  sees,  Rome,  Alexandria,  Antioch, 
Jerusalem,  and  Constantinople,  together  with  the 
boundaries  of  these  patriarchates  as  they  existed 
in  the  ninth  century.  This  has  been  published 
by  Mai,  together  with  a  commentary  on  St.  Luke 
and  twenty  Qttaedione*  Erangelicae^  also  by  Euse- 
bins,  in  the  Scriplorum  Vutiainorum  Aora  Coilectio, 
Rome,  1825.  The  Quaentiones  are  short  disquisi- 
tions on  certain  points  of  the  Gospel  histories,  e.  g. 
why  the  evangelists  give  Joseph *s  genealogy  rather 
than  Mary*s ;  in  what  sense  oar  Lord  is  said  to 
sit  on  David^s  throne,  &c  The  Chronicnn  was  trans- 
lated into  Latin  by  Jerome,  and  published  by  J.  J. 
Scaliger,  Leyden,  1606,  of  which  another  cnlai^ed 
edition  appeared  at  Amsterdam,  1658.  It  was 
again  published  at  Venice,  in  Armenian,  Greek, 
and  Latin,  by  J.  Baptist  Aucher,  1818.  Mai  and 
Zohrab^s  edition  has  been  noticed  above.  The 
historical  importance  of  their  discovery  is  explained 
by  Niebuhr,  in  hi>»  essay  entitled  Hitioritcker  G«- 
fcitm  aus  der  Armenischen  Uthenetzung  der  Chronik 
de$  Euiebius^  published  in  his  Kleine  SdtrifUn. 

2.  The  Praeparatio  Evanyetioa  (tiiayytkudis 
iliro8c(|cwt  irporapourKciJT})  in  fifteen  books,  in- 
scribed to  Theodotus,  bishop  of  Laodiceia,  is  a  col- 
lection of  various  facts  and  quotations  from  old 
writers,  by  which  it  was  supposed  that  the  mind 
would  be  prepared  to  receive  the  evidences  of 
Christianity.  This  book  is  almost  as  important  to 
us  in  the  study  of  ancient  philosophy,  as  the  Chron- 
icon is  with  reference  to  histor}',  since  in  it  arc 
preserved  specimens  from  the  writings  of  almost 
every  philosopher  of  any  note  whose  works  are 
not  now  extant.  It  was  translated  into  Latin  by 
George  of  Trebisond,  and  published  at  Treviso, 
1480.  This  translation  is  said  to  be  a  very  bad 
one,  and  the  Greek  work  itself  first  appeared  at 
Paris,  1544,  edited  by  Robert  Stephens,  and  again 
in  1628,  also  at  Paris,  with  a  Latin  version,  by 
F.  Viger,  who  republished  his  edition  at  Cologne, 
1 688.  The  Praeparatio  Evangelica  is  closely  con- 
nected with  another  work  written  soon  after  it,  viz.: 

3.  The  Demonttraiio  Evangelica  (d^TycAim) 
dv((8ci{if)  in  twenty  books,  of  which  ten  are  ex- 
tant, is  a  collection  of  evidences,  chiefly  from  the 
Old  Testament,  addressed  principally  to  the  Jews. 
This  is  the  completion  of  the  preceding  work, 
ffiving  the  arguments  which  the  Praeparatio  was 
intended  to  make  the  mind  ready  to  receive.  The 
two  together  form  a  treatise  on  the  evidences  of 
considerable  ability  and  immense  learning.  The 
DemoHstratio  was  translated  into  Latin  by  Donatus 
of  Verona,  and  published  either  at  Rome  or  Venice 
in  1498  and  at  Cologne  in  1542.  The  Greek  text 
appeared  with  that  of  the  Praeparatio^  at  Paris,  in 
the  editions  both  of  R.  Stephens  and  Viger. 

4.  The  Errletiattieai  Hitiory  (^icicXi)<ruumin) 
/(TTopfa),  in  ten  books.  The  work  was  finidied 
in  the  lifetime  of  Crispns,  L  e.  before  326, 
whom  (x.  9)  he  commemorates  as  Bto^iKiorvrw 
mI  iwrrck  'Kitrra  roG  warpis  Bfioto^.  The 
Uftory  terminates  with  the  death  of  Lidniasy 
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A.  D.  824.  When  Constantino  Tinted  CaemnSa, 
he  offered  to  give  Eosebius  anything  which  wovld 
be  beneficial  to  the  Church  tiia«;  Eoaebioo  re- 
quested him  to  order  an  examination  to  be  made 
of  all  documents  connected  with  the  history  oC 
martyrs,  so  as  to  get  a  list  of  the  times,  placea» 
manner,  and  causes  of  their  deaths,  from  the  ar- 
chives of  the  provinces.  On  this  the  history  ie 
founded ;  and  of  its  general  trustworthiness,  with 
the  limitation  necessary  from  the  principle  of 
omission  noticed  above,  there  can  be  no  donbl 
whatever.  The  first  book  consbts  of  a  diaenasion 
on  our  Lord^s  pre-existence,  the  prophecies  re- 
specting Him,  the  purpose  of  His  revelation, 
and  many  fiicts  relating  to  His  life,  together  with 
the  story  of  His  correspondence  with  Abgams  <v 
Agbarus,  toparch  of  Edessa.  [Abgaruh.]  The 
second  book  begins  the  history  of  the  Church  afier 
our  I^rd^s  Ascension,  with  an  account  of  the  death 
of  Pilate,  the  history  of  Simon  Magus,  SL  Peter^ 
preaching  at  Rome,  and  the  various  labours  of  other 
apostles  and  disciples.  The  rest  of  the  work  gives 
an  account  of  the  principal  ecclesiastical  writers^ 
heresies,  and  persecutions,  including  the  beautiful 
stories  of  the  martyrs  at  Lyons  and  Vienne,  and 
the  death  of  Polycarp.  Many  accounts  of  different 
scenes  and  periods  in  chufth  history  had  been 
written  before,  as  by  Hegesippns,  Papias,  Irraaens, 
and  Clemens  of  Alexandria  ;  but  Eusebius  was  the 
first  who  reduced  them  all  into  one  whole,  availing 
himself  largely  of  the  labours  of  his  predecesson, 
but  giving  a  unity  and  completeness  to  them  alL 
The  History  was  turned  into  Latin  by  Rufinus, 
though  with  many  omissions  and  interpolations, 
and  published  at  Rome,  1474.  The  Greek  text, 
together  with  that  of  the  histories  of  Socrates, 
Theodoret,  Sozomen,  and  Evagrius,  appeared  at 
Paris,  1549,  edited  by  R.  Stephens,  and  again  at 
Geneva,  1612,  with  little  alteration  from  the  pre- 
ceding edition.  In  this  edition  the  text  of  Euse- 
bius was  that  which  had  been  published  by  Vale- 
sius  at  Paris,  in  1659,  with  many  emendations, 
after  a  careful  recension  of  the  MSS.  in  the  Biblio- 
theque  du  Roi ;  and  again  at  Amsterdam,  with 
the  other  historians,  in  1 695.  The  same  historiea, 
with  the  remaining  fragments  of  Theodoras  and 
the  Arian  Philostoi^us,  were  published  at  Cam- 
bridge in  three  folio  volumes,  1720.  The  Cam- 
bridge edition  was  furnished  with  notes  by  W. 
Reading,  and  republished  at  Turin,  1746—48. 
More  recent  editions  are  lleinichen,  in  three  ^nh 
lumes,  Leipzig,  1827,  which  contains  the  commen- 
tary of  Valesius  and  very  copious  notes,  and 
another  at  Oxford  in  1838,  by  Dr.  Burton,  zegios 
professor  of  divinity  in  that  University. 

The  History  has  been  translated  into  variona 
languages  :  into  English  by  Parker,  1703,  by  Ca- 
ter, 1736,  and  by  Dalrymple,  1778  ;  into  Oennan, 
EuaebU  KirckengesMchte  cuu  dem  Grieck,  wtd  mU 
Anmercungen  erlauteri  von  F.  A.  Stroth,  1778; 
into  Italian  in  the  BiUiotcca  degli  Aviori  volgm" 
rizxati,  Venice,  1547;  and  into  French  by  Coaian, 
Paris,  1675. 

5.  De  Martyrilnu  PalaettinaB  (wcpl  rtm^  iw 
Tlakaurrlyif  ltaprrvfnt(rdrr»¥\  being  an  account  of 
the  persecutions  of  Diocletian  and  Maximin  from 
A.  D.  303  to  310.  It  is  in  one  book,  and  genenJly 
found  as  an  appendix  to  the  eighth  of  the  Eodett- 
astical  History. 

6.  Againtt  HierooUt  (wp3f  ra  iM  ♦tXo<rrf»dk— 
fit  'AvoAAsfcrjor  rdr  Tvorea  8<d  ti)v  'lifoKXi? 
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arrow  rt  ni  roS  XptaroS  virf- 
mfmim\  Hktodn  had  adTiwd  DiodetiaD  to  begin 
k^  ptrwcatioa,  and  had  written  two  books,  called 
X4rfk  #«AcXiy0«7t,  comparing  oar  Lord*B  miraclei 
to  ihooe  of  Apolloniiu  of  Tyana.  (See  Lactantius, 
/ufiL  r.  2,  3,  4.)  In  answering  this  woric.  En- 
oeb  iM  rrriews  the  life  of  Apollonias  by  Philos- 
tra!«s.  It  was  published  in  Greek  and  Latin  by 
F.  Moiyfl  (amof^  the  woriis  of  Philostiatus)  at 
Ymnk^  IMS,  and  with  a  new  translation  and  notes 
hy  Oiraritts,  Leiprig,  1709. 

7.  Ayaimd  Mamlhu  (Kord  MapWXAoi;),  bishop 
of  Aneyra,  in  two  books.  Marcellns  had  been 
f Willi  mill  d  for  Sabellianism  at  Constantinople, 
A.  D.  336y  and  this  work  was  written  by  desire 
of  the  synod  which  passed  sentence.  The  most 
iaipwtaot  edition  is  by  RcUbexg,  Gotting.  1794-8. 
ft.  D€  EedematUea  Tksologia  (vcpi  T195  iKKXriai- 

fiifhjm  yy.  This  is  a  continuation  of  the  former 
work,  sod  both  were  edited  with  a  Latin  yersion 
aad  DoCca  by  Montagu,  bishop  of  Chichester,  and 
appended  to  the  DemontinUio  EvcmgeUooj  Paris, 
l€-28. 

9.  D9  VUa  OmsttaUiM^  fonr  books  («/;  riw  fit6w 
Kmifcrairrlifov  fiaiTihHts  \6yoi  r4<r- 

r),  a  panegyric  rather  than  a  biography.  They 
have  graenlly  been  published  with  the  Ecclesias- 
taeai  History,  bat  were  edited  separately  by  Hei- 
midiea,  1830. 

10.  OmomntHerm  de  Locu  HArwcu  (wtpl  ruy 
TmwuBmm  Uofad^rmv  iw  r^  9«ff  7pa^)  a  description 
of  the  towns  and  places  mentioned  in  Holy  Scrip- 
taoe,  amnged  in  alphabetical  order.  This  is  in- 
Boibed  to  Paulinas,  bishop  of  Tyre,  as  is  also  the 
tenth  book  of  the  Ecclesiastical  History.  It  was 
translated  into  Latin  by  Jerome,  and  published  at 
Paris  with  a  commentary,  by  Jacques  Bonpere, 
1659,  and  again  at  Amsterdam,  by  J.  Cleves,  1 707. 

Beside*  these,  several  epistles  of  Eusebius  are 
prpsenred  by  difierent  writers,  e.  g.  by  Socrates 
(l  8)  and  Theodoret  (L  12);  and  he  wrote  com- 
mentaries on  various  parts  of  Scripture,  many  of 
which  are  not  extant 

The  first  edition  of  all  the  works  of  Eusebius 
w«a  published  in  Latin  at  Basle,  in  four  volumes, 
€x  variorum  inUrftretatkmey  1542,  which  reappear- 
ed at  Paris  in  a  more  correct  form,  1580.  Since 
that  time  it  has  been  usual  to  edit  his  works  sepa- 
imtely,  and  the  chief  of  these  editions  have  been 
given  with  the  account  of  each  work. 

(See  Cave,  Script,  Eocf.  HiU.  Lit.  vol.  i.;  Fabric 
BAt.  Grofc  voL  viL  c  4 ;  Neander,  KirckengescU- 
9ckte^  voL  ii.  p.  787,  &c.  ;  Waddington,  Iliaiortf  of 
lie  CbrrcA,  ch.  vi.;  Jortin,  Ecd.  llxsL  iii.  The 
last  two  contain  interesting  discussions  on  the  re- 
U^icms  r>pinion«  of  Eusebius.  [0.  E.  L.  C] 

EUSE'BIUS,  of  DuRVLAVUM,  bom  at  the  end 
of  the  fifth  century,  began  his  public  life  as  a  lay- 
man, and  held  an  office  about  the  imperial  court  of 
CoTKtantinople,  which  gave  him  the  title  of  Agens 
in  Rebus.  One  day,  as  Nestorius  then  bishop  of 
Coostantioople.  was  preaching  against  the  propriety 
of  apf^jing  the  term  B«oT<iiros  to  the  Virgin  Mary, 
ai>d  was  msuntaining  at  once  the  eternal  genera- 
tion of  the  divine  Logos,  and  the  human  birth  of 
the  3ian  Jeans,  a  voice  cried  out,  ^  No,  the  Eternal 
Word  Himself  submitted  to  the  second  birth.*^  A 
■erne  of  great  confusion  followed,  and  an  active 
opposition  to  the  Nestorian  doctrine  began.  There 
is  httk  doubt  that  the  Toice  proceeded  from  ^use- 
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Islot.    (See  the  question  discussed    by  Neander 
Ktrchmgetdi.  toL  il  p.  1073,  note.)      On  another 
occasion,  he  produced  in  church  an  act  of  accusation 
against  Nestorius,  whom  he  denounced  as  reviving 
the  hoesies  of  Paul  of  Samosata.  (Leontius,  ootdra 
Nestorian.  et  Euiych.  iii.)     The  interest  which  he 
took  in  this  controversy  probably  induced  him  to 
alter  his  profession,  and  to  enter  into  holy  orders. 
He  afterwards  became  bishop  of   Dorylaeum,  a 
town  in  Phrygia  on  the  river  Th3rmbrius  (a  feeder 
of  the  Sangarius),  not  &r  from  the  Bithynian  fron- 
tier.    In  this  office  he  was  among  the  first  to  de- 
fend against  Eutyches  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  two- 
fold natiue,  as  he  had  already  maintained  against 
Nestorius  the  unity  of  His  person.     He  first  pri- 
vately admonished  Eutyches  of  his  error ;  but,  as 
he  fjBuled  in  convincing  him,  he  first  denounced  him 
at  a  synod  summoned  by  Flavius,  bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  then    proceeded  to  the  council 
which  ^heodosius  had  summoned  to  meet  at  Ephe- 
sus,  to  declare  the  Catholic  belief  on  the  point 
mooted  by  Eutyches.    The  assembly  met  a.  d.  449 
under  the  presidency  of  Dioscums,  bishop  of  Alex- 
andria, a  partisan  of  Eutyches.     It  was  disgraced 
by  scenes  of  the  greatest  violence,  which  gained 
for  it  the  title  of  avyoSos  K^ffrpuc^y  and  besides 
sanctioning  the  monophysite  doctrine,  it  decreed  the 
deposition  of  Eusebius.    But  Leo  the  Great,  bishop 
of  Rome,  interfered  and  prevailed  upon  Marcian, 
the  successor  of  Theodosius,  to  convene  another 
general  council  to  revise  the  decrees  of  this  disor- 
derly assembly.     It  met  at  Chalcedon,  a.,  d.  451, 
and  Eusebius  presented  a  petition  at  it  addressed 
to  Marcian  and  his  colleague  Valentinian.      He 
was  restored  to  his  see,  and  the  doctrine  of  Euty- 
ches finally  condemned.      A   ConUstatio  ctdverstu 
Nestorium  by  Eusebius  is  extant  in  a  Latin  trans- 
lation amongst   the  works   of  Marius   Mercator, 
part  ii.  p.  1 8.     There  are  also  a  Libellus  adverstu 
EtUycheten  Synodo  Constantinopolitano  oUcUiu  {Con- 
di, vol.  iv.  p.  151),  Libellta  advemu  Dioscurum 
Synodo  Cbalcedonensi  oblatu$   (ib.  p.  380),    and 
Ejfistola  ad  Marcianum  Imperatorem  (ib.  p.  95), 
(Evagrius,   Hid.  Ecd.  ii.  4  ;    Cave,  //tst  Lit.  vol. 
i. ;  Neander,  /.  c.  and  vol.  ii.  p.  959.)    [G.  K  L.  C] 
EUSE'BIUS  of  Emisa,  bom  of  a  noble  family 
at  Edessa  in  Mesopotamia  at  the  end  of  the  third 
century.     He  was  a  man  of  considerable  learning., 
having  received  instructions  firom  Eusebius  of  Cae- 
sareia  and  other  teachers  of  high  repute.    He  went 
to  Alexandria,  that  he  might  avoid  ordination,  and 
devote  himself  to  philosophy,  but  afterwards  re- 
moved to  Antioch,  became  intimate  with  Flaccillus 
its  bishop,  and  was  ordained.     At  this  time  Atha- 
nasius  was  deposed  from  the  see  of  Alexandria, 
and  Eusebius  of  Nicomedeia,  then  bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople, wished  to  instal  his  namesake  into  the 
vacant  office.    He  wisely  declined  the  questionable 
honour,  knowing  that  tlie  Alexandrians  were  too 
warmly  attached   to  Athanasius   to  tolerate   any 
other  patriarch.     He  accepted,  however,  the  see  of 
Emisa  in  Syria  (the  city  from  which  Elagabalus 
had  been  chosen  emperor  by  the  soldiers)  ;  but  on 
proceeding  there  to  take  possession,  he  was  driven 
away  by  a  tumultuous  mob,  who  had  heard  a  re- 
port of  his  being  a  sorcerer,  based  upon  the  feet 
that  he  was  fond  of  astronomical  studies.     He  fled 
to  Laodiceia,  and  lived  with  George,  bishop  of  that 
place,  by  whose  exertions  he  was  afterwards  re- 
stored to  Emisa.     He  was  a  great  favourite  with 
I  the  emperor  Constantios,  whom  he  accompanied 
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OD  some  military  expeditiont.  He  died  at  Antiocb, 
mbout  A.  D.  360.  Hit  enemies  accused  him  of 
Sabellianism,  bat  the  tnith  of  the  charge  is  denied 
by  Sozomen  (ilL  5).  He  wrote  several  books  enu- 
merated by  Jerome  (de  Script  90),  e.  g.  a  treatise 
against  the  Jews,  Homilies,  &c  Some  homilies 
on  the  Gospels,  and  about  fifty  on  other  subjects, 
are  extant  under  his  name ;  but  they  are  probably 
spurious,  and  of  more  re^nt  date.  They  were 
published  at  Paris,  1575,  and  at  Antwerp,  1602. 
Some  of  the  homilies  ascribed  to  Eusebius  of  Caesa- 
reia,  are  attributed  to  this  Eusebius.    [G.  E.  L.C.] 

EUSE'BIUS,   BfAGISTXR    SCRlMORUBf,    OUO    of 

the  commission  of  Nine  appointed  by  Theodosius  in 
A.  D.  429  to  compile  a  code  upon  a  plan  which  was 
afterwards  abandoned  for  another.  [Diodorus, 
vol.  L  p.  1018.]  [J.  T.  G.] 

EUSE'BIUS,  a  monk  of  Nitria,  a  town  of 
Egypt,  to  the  west  of  the  Canopic  branch  of  the 
Nile,  was  one  of  the  **four  tall  brothers^  banished 
by  Theophilus,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  for  defending 
the  opinions  of  Origen,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century,  a.  d.  The  three  others  were  Dioscurus, 
Ammonius,  and  Euthymius.  They  fled  to  Con- 
stantinople, where  they  were  kindly  received  by 
Chrysostom,  and  have  obtained  a  place  in  ecclesi- 
astical history,  from  the  iaci  that  his  protecting 
them  was  made  a  pretext  for  his  deposition.  There 
seems  no  doubt  that  they  were  men  of  real  piety. 
(Sozomen.  vi  30  ;  Neander,  Kirchengesch.  voL  ii.  p. 
1436.)  [CiiRYSosTOif ;  Epiphanius.]  [G.E.L.C.] 

EUSE'BIUS,  of  MvNDUS  in  Caria,  a  distin- 
guished New  Platonist  and  contemporary  of  Euna- 
pius,  who  mentions  him  (p.  48,  ed.  Boissonade), 
and  ranks  him  in  what  is  called  the  golden  chain 
of  New  Platonists.  Stobaeus,  in  his  Sermones^  has 
preserved  a  considerable  number  of  ethical  frag- 
ments from  the  work  of  one  Eusebius,  whom  some 
consider  to  be  the  same  as  the  New  Platonist, 
whereas  others  are  inclined  to  attribute  them  to  a 
Stoic  of  that  name.  (Wyttcnbach,  ad  £unap,  p. 
171.)  [L.  S.] 

EUSE'BIUS,  of  NicoMiDSiA,  the  friend  and 
protector  of  Arius,  was  maternally  connected, 
though  distantly,  with  the  emperor  Julian,  and 
bom  about  a.  d.  324.  He  was  first  bishop  of 
Berytus  (Beyrout)  in  Syria,  and  then  of  Nicome- 
deia,  which  Diocletian  had  made  his  residence,  so 
that  it  Tvas  in  fiurt  the  capital  of  the  t^tem  em- 
pire till  Constantino  fixed  his  court  at  Byzantium. 
He  first  comes  under  the  notice  of  history  by 
takinff  the  part  of  Arius  after  his  excommunication 
by  Alexander,  bishop  of  Alexandria.  [Ariur.] 
lie  wrote  a  defence  of  the  heretic  to  Paulinus, 
bishop  of  Tyre,  and  the  letter  is  preserved  in 
Theodoret  (L  6).  Eusebius  states  in  it  his  belief 
that  there  is  one  Being  Unbegotten  and  one  Be- 
gotten by  Him,  but  not  from  his  substance,  having 
no  share  in  the  nature  or  essence  of  the  Unbe- 
gotten, but  yet  wpds  rt\tlay  SfwiSTrrra  ZiaJdiatws 
Tc  Ktd  Htfvdfuvs  rou  ITcirotifKtiTOs  ywAfitvoy, 

So  warmly  did  Eusebius  take  part  with  Arius, 
that  the  Arians  were  sometimes  called  Eusebians  ; 
•nd  at  the  Nicene  council  he  exerted  himself 
vigorously  against  the  application  of  the  term 
ouooiffios  to  the  Son.  But  his  opposition  was  un- 
suGcesifnl,  the  Homoousians  triumphed,  and  Eu- 
sebius joined  his  namesake  of  Caesarcia  in  affixing 
his  si^iturc  to  the  Creed,  though  he  took  the 
word  m  .i  sense  which  reduces  it  merely  to  ofJioios 
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He  declined,  however,  to  ugn  tbe 
which  the  council  issued  against  Arini,  though  not, 
as  he  says  in  the  petition  which  he  aft^waidi 
presented  to  the  bishops,  **  because  he  differed  fion 
the  doctrine  as  settled  at  Nicaea,  but  became  h« 
doubted  whether  Arius  really  held  what  the  anathe- 
ma imputed  to  him.*^  ( Sozom.  ii.  1 5.)   But  verr  soon 
after  the  council  had  broken  up,  Eusebius  shewed 
a  desire  to  revive  the  controversy,  for  which  b« 
viras  deprived  of  his  see  and  banished  into  OaaL 
On  this  occasion  Constantine  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  people  of  Nicomedeia,  censuring  their  exiled 
bishop  in  the  strongest  manner,  as  disaffected  to 
his  government,  as  the  principal  supporter  of  heresy, 
and  a  man  wholly  rerardless  of  truth.     (Theodor. 
Hist.Ecd.  L  20.)  Butne  did  not  long  remain  under 
the  imperial  displeasure.    Constantia,  the  emperor^ 
sister,  was  under  the  influence  of  an  Aiian  prea- 
byter,  and  was  thereby  induced  to  plead  in  fiivoor 
of  that  party  Tvith  her  brother,  and  one  result  of 
her  interference  was  the  restoration  of  Eusebius  to 
his  see  ;  and  he  soon  so  comj^tely  r^;ained  Con- 
stantine*s  favour,  as  to  be  selected  to  administer 
baptism  to  him  in  his  last  illness.    His  Arian  fedr 
ings  however  broke  out  again*   He  procured  the  de- 
privation ot  Eustathius,  bishop  of  Antioch,  and,  if 
we  may  believe  Theodoret  (i.  21),  by  subomioff 
a  woman  to  bring  against  him  a  fidse  accusation  ot 
the  most  infamous  kind.     He  was  an  active  op- 
ponent of  Athanasius,  and  exerted  himself  to  pro- 
cure the  restoration  of  Arius  to  the  full  privileges 
of  churchmanship,  menacing  Alexander,  bish<^  ef 
Constantinople,  with  deposition  unless  he  at  oneo 
admitted  him  to  the  holy  communion,  in  which  ho 
would  have  succeeded  but  for  the  sudden  death  ef 
Arius.     Soon  after  this  Alexander  died,  and  En« 
sebius  managed  to  procure  his  own  election  to  the 
vacant  see,  in  defiance  of  a  canon  against  tiansb- 
tions  agreed  to  at  Nicaea.     He  died  about  ▲.  n. 
342. 

Though  Eusebius  lies  under  the  disadvantsge  of 
having  his  character  handed  down  to  posterity 
almost  entirely  by  the  description  of  theological 
enemies,  yet  it  is  difficult  to  miafflne  that  he  waa 
in  any  way  deserving  of  esteem.  His  signature  to 
the  Nicene  creed  was  a  gross  evasion,  nor  can  bo 
be  considered  to  have  signed  it  merely  as  an  article 
of  peace,  since  he  was  ever  afterwards  a  leolons  op- 
ponent of  its  principles.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted 
that  he  was  worldly  and  ambitious,  and  if  Theo- 
doret^ story  above  referred  to  be  true,  it  would  be 
horrible  to  think  that  a  Christian  bishop  should 
have  been  guilty  of  such  gro»s  wickedness.  At 
the  same  time,  considering  the  entire  absence  ef 
the  critical  element  in  the  historians  of  that  age, 
the  violent  bitterness  of  their  feelings  on  subjects 
of  theological  controversy,  and  the  fact  that  Theo- 
doret wrote  many  years  after  Eusebius^  death, 
we  shall  be  slow  to  believe  in  such  an  aocnsationy 
which  rests  only  on  the  authority  of  the  most  ve- 
hement of  the  church  historians  of  Uie  time,  whila 
Socrates,  the  most  moderate  and  least  credulous, 
merely  says  (i.  IB),  that  Eustathius  vras  deposed 
nominally  for  Sabellianism,  **  though  some  assign 
other  causes;**  and  Sozomen  (iL  18)  tcUs  ns,  tlut 
some  accused  Eustathius  of  leading  an  irregular  lifis 
but  does  not  hint  that  this  charge  rested  on  a  wkked 
contrivance  of  Eusebius.  Athanasius  himself 
gives  another  cause  for  the  deposition  of  Enst»> 
j  thius — that  Eusebius  had  accused  him  of  slandei^ 
I  ing  Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantine.  (Athan* 
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§  5.)      We  ngret   in   tkit  inttuice,  |  Alexandria,  Eusebiiu  proceeded  to  Antioch,  where 

that   we  liaTe  not  the  complete    he  attempted  in  vain  to  heal  the  dissensions  excited 

^...»;«.    »k-.  A,:.«  k;^^.«    -k«     ^y  the  election  of  Paulinas ;  and  after  risiting  many 


the  Arian  kiat4Mriaii»  who, 
of  hit  remaining  fiagmenta,  does 
to  irttribate  miiaclea  to  Eoselnus. 
(Wmiik^lUm^  Ckmnk  HuL  eiLym.)    Athanasios 
(OfmL  a.)  considers  him  as  the  teacher  rather  than 
of  Arias ;  and  afterwards,  when  the 
dirided  among  themselvM  into  parties, 
Btained  the  perfect  likeness  which 
of  the  Son  bore  to  that  of  the  Father 
)  against  the  Consnbstantialists,  on 
hand,  and  the  pore  Arians,  or  Anomoiana, 
pleaded  the  aathority  of  this  Euse- 
kiaa.    T^e  tenets  of  this  party  were  sanctioned  by 
iht  Cbuaci]  of  Seleoceia,  A.  d.  359.  (Theodor. Lc; 
L  c;  Socrates,  ii  5  ;  Caye,  Hi$L  Lit  toL 
%  Ktrekfmptteitiektpf  voL  ii  p.  773,  &c; 
TiSMMDt,  tmr  Im  A  rimt,  art.  66 ;  see  also  an  ency- 
dimi  letter  frooi  the  synod  of  Egyptian  bishops  to 
bfiNndiaAthan.J/N)^cJr.§10.)  [O.E.L.C.] 
EUSE3I  US,  sumamed  ScHOLAancus,  a  Greek 
hifterian  who  Uted  aboat  a.  o.  400,  for  he  is  said 
t»  have  been  an  eye-witness  of  the  war  of  the  Ro- 
noM  againat  GainaSy  king  of  the  Goths.     He  was 
s  Hkwtff  of  Troilna,  and  wrote  the  history  of  the 
Oichie  WBEy  in  hexameter  ▼erse,  in  four  books. 
His  wotk  ia  aid  to  haTO  been  yery  popular  at  the 
tina,  b«t  has  not  come  down  to  na.  (Socrat  H.  E, 
ii.  6 :  Nieaph.  H.Kjdu.S.)  [L.  S.] 

KUSTBIUS   VERCELLENSIS,   an   active 
ef  orthodoxy  dozing  the  tioublea  which 
the  diurdi  in  the  middle  of  the  foorth 
waa  a  native  of  Sardinia,  passed  his  early 
life  as  an  ecrieeiastiral  reader  at  Rome, and  ini.o. 
M9  waa,  by  P<^  Jolioa,  ordained  bishop  of  Ver- 
csffi,  where,  although  an  ntter  stranger,  he  in  a 
wery  brief  space  acquired  the  love  and  re^>ect  of  all 
ky  the  simplidty  o(  his  life,  and  by  the  interest 
which  he  manifipetM  in  the  ^iritual  wel&re  of  his 
Batk  and  his  clergy.     The  ktter  he  was  wont  to 
issfmbltf   in  his  house  and  retain  for  long  periods, 
bring  with  them  in  common,  and  stimulating  them 
by  his  example  to  acta  of  devotion  and  self-deniaL 
lW  ia  said  to  be  the  first  instance  upon  record 
ef  an  attenpt  to  combine  the  duties  of  an  active 
■fiMlhood  with  monastic  observances,  and  is  be- 
urved  to  have  led  the  way  to  the  institution  of 
icgnlar  canooa,  and  to  have  suggested  many  of  the 
upon  which  cathedral    establishments 
formed  and  regulated.    Eusebius,  in  a.  d.  354, 
aft  the  reqaeat  of  Liberius,  undertook,  in  company 
with  Loafer  of  Cagliari  and  the  deacon  Hiluius, 
an  eahaaay  to  Conatantina,  by  whom  the  persecu- 
ef  Athanasius  had  been  sanctioned.     In  con- 
of  their  urgent  representations  the  council 
af  Milan  waa  summoned  the  following  year,  where 
pleaded  the  cause  of  the  true  faith  with 
freedom  and  energy,  that  the  Arian  em- 
we  are  told,  in  a  transport  of  rage  drew  his 
npoB  the  orator,  whom  he  banished  on  the 
to  Scythopolifi,  a  city  in  the   Decapolis  of 
Syria.     From  thence  he  was  transported  into  Cap- 
and  afterwards  to  the  Thebaid,  where  he 
until  restored  to  liberty  by  the  edict  of 
Jaiian,  pablishei  in  a.  d,  362,  pronouncing  the 
ncall  of  the  exiled  prehites.    Repairing  to  Alexan- 
dria, in  eompbance  with  the  request  of  Atlianasius, 
he  waa  present  at  the  great  council  (of  362),  and 
hie  name  is  appended  to  the  proceedings,  being  the 
muy  njgnatyre  expceased  in  liitin  characters.  From 


churches  in  the  East,  returned  at  length  to  his  own 
diocese,  where  he  died,  according  to  St.  Jerome,  in 
A.  D.  370. 

We  possess  three  Epistolae  of  this  fether.   1.  Ad 
Constantium  Auffiuium.    2.  Ad  presbyteros  ei  plebes 
Italia^  written  on  the  occasion  of  his  banishment, 
to  which  is  attached  LibeUta  facHy  a  sort  of  protest 
against  the  riolent  conduct  of  Uie  Arian  bishop 
Patrophilus,  who  was  in  some  sort  his  jailor  during 
his  residence  at  Sc3rthopQli8.     3.  Ad  Oregorium 
^pisc.  ffisp.^  found  among  the  fiagments  of  Hila- 
rius  (xL  §  5).     He  executed  also  a  translation  of 
the  commentary  drawn  up  by  his  namesake,  Euse- 
bius  of  Caesareia,  on  the  Psalms ;  and  an  edition  of 
the  Evangelists,  from  a  copy  said  to  be  transcribed 
by  his  own  hand,  preserved  at  Vercelli,  was  pub- 
lished at  Milan,  4to.  1748,  by  J.  A.  Irico. 

The  abovementioned  letters  are  given  in  the 
BibLPcUr.  Max.,  Lugdun.  1677,  voL  v.  p.  1127; 
in  the  BiU.  Pair,  of  Galland,  voL  v.  p.  78,  and  in 
all  the  huger  collections  of  the  fethers.  (Hieron. 
de  Virit  IlL  c.  dQ.)  [W.  R.] 

EUSTA'THIUa  {^iffri^ios.)  1.  Bishop  of 
Antioch,  was  a  native  of  Side,  a  town  in  Pam- 
phjlia,  but  according  to  Nicetas  Choniates  (v.  9), 
he  was  descended  from  a  fimiily  of  Philippi  in  Ma- 
cedonia. He  was  a  contemporary  of  the  emperor 
Constantine  the  Great,  and  was  at  first  bishop  of 
Beroea  in  Syria,  but  the  council  of  Nicaea  appoint- 
ed him  bishop  of  Antioch.  (Nicet.  Chon.  v.  6.)  At 
the  opening  of  the  council  of  Nicaea  he  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  who  addressed  the  emperor  in  a 
panegyric  (Theodoret,  L  7.)  Eustathius  was  a 
zealous  defender  of  the  Catholic  £uth,  and  a  bitter 
enemy  of  the  Arians,  who  therefore  did  everything 
to  deprive  him  of  his  position  and  influence.  A 
synod  of  Arian  prelates  was  convened  at  Antioch, 
at  which  such  heavy,  though  unfounded,  charges 
were  brought  against  him,  that  he  was  deposed,  and 
the  emperor  sent  him  into  exile  to  Trajanopolis  in 
Thrace,  in  a.  d.  329  or  330.  (Socrat  i.  24  ;  Soto- 
men,  ii.  19 ;  Theodoret,  i.  21 ;  Philostorg.  ii  7.) 
A  long  time  after,  his  innocence  and  the  calumnies 
of  his  enemies  became  known  through  a  woman 
who  had  been  bribed  to  bear  false  witness  against 
him,  and  who,  on  her  death-bed,  confessed  her 
crime  ;  but  it  was  too  late,  for  Eustathius  had  al- 
ready died  in  his  exile.  He  is  praised  by  the  eo 
desiastical  writers  as  one  of  the  worthiest  and  holi- 
est men.  (Athanas.  Ep,  ad  SolU.  p.  629  ;  Sozo- 
men.  ii.  19.)  Eustathius  was  the  author  of  several 
works,  but  among  those  which  now  bear  his  name, 
there  are  two  which  can  scarcely  have  been  his 
productions,  riz.,  the  address  which  he  is  said  to 
have  delivered  to  the  emperor  Constantine  at  the 
council  of  Nicaea,  and  which  is  printed  with  a  Latin 
version  in  Fabric.  BiU,  Or.  vol.  ix.  p.  1 32,  &c,  and 
secondly,  a  commentar}',  or  i^Trf/iVTjfw^  on  the  Hex- 
aemeron,  which  was  edited,  with  a  Latin  translsr 
tion  and  copious  notes,  by  Leo  AUatius,  Lugdun. 
1629,  4to.  This  work  is  not  mentioned  by  any 
ancient  writer,  and  the  only  authority  for  ascribing 
it  to  Eustathius,  is  the  MS.  used  by  AUatius,  in 
which  it  bears  his  name.  But  the  work  itself  also 
contains  proofs  that  it  cannot  have  been  written  by 
Eustathius.  A  work  aninst  Origen,  entitled  Kard 
^Ciptyivovs  ZuxyvttaruSs  «»  r6  ti7$  <77CKrTpo/*rf*e» 
dcc6pT)/Aa  on  the  other  hand,  is  mentioned  by  lite- 
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ron}inufl  (c2e  Script,  Ulutir.  85;  comp.  Socrat  vi 
13),  and  is  undoubtedly  genuine.  It  is  printed  at 
the  end  of  Allatius*!  edition  of  the  commentary  on 
the  Hexaeraeron.  Eustathius  wrote  further  Homi- 
lies, Epistles,  and  an  Interpretation  of  the  Psalms, 
of  which  some  fragments  are  still  extant  They  are 
collected  in  Fabric.  BM,  Graw.  vol.  ix.  pp.  136— 
149  ;  comp.  Cave,  Hisi.  Lit.  i.  p.  138,  &c. 

2.  Bishop  of  Bekytus,  was  present  at  the  coun- 
cil of  Chalcedon  in  a.  d.  451,  and  had  been  one  of 
the  presidents  at  the  council  of  Berytus,  held  in 
A.  D.  448.  {Acta  Condi,  ii.  p.  281.  ed.  Binian.  ; 
Zacharias  Mitylen.  deMnnd.  Opif.  p.  1 66,  ed.  Barth.) 

3.  Of  Cappadocia,  a  New  Platonist,  was  a  pu- 
pil of  lamblichus  an^  Aedesius.  When  the  latter 
was  obliged  to  quit  Cappadocia,  Eustathius  was 
left  behind  in  his  place.  Flunnpius,  to  whom  alone 
we  are  indebted  for  our  knowledge  of  Eustathius, 
declares  that  he  was  the  best  man  and  a  great  ora- 
tor, whose  speech  in  sweetness  equalled  the  songs 
of  the  Seirens.  His  reputation  was  so  great,  that 
when  the  Persians  besieged  Antioch,  and  the  em- 
pire was  threatened  with  a  war,  the  emperor  Con- 
stantius  was  prevailed  upon  to  send  Eustathius, 
although  he  was  a  pagan,  as  ambassador  to  king 
Sapor,  in  a.  d.  358,  who  is  said  to  have  been  quite 
enchanted  by  the  oratory  of  the  Greek.  His  coun- 
trymen and  friends  who  longed  for  his  return, 
sent  deputies  to  him,  but  he  refused  to  come  back 
to  his  country  on  account  of  certain  signs  and  pro- 
digies. His  wife  Sosipatra  is  said  to  have  even 
excelled  her  husband  in  talent  and  learning.  (Eu- 
nap.  Vit.  St»ph,  pp.  21,  47,  Ax.  ed.  Hadr.  Junius  ; 
comp.  Brucker,  Hi^.  Crit.  Philos.  vol.  ii.  p.273,  &c.) 

4.  Of  Epiphanbia  in  Syria,  a  rhetorician  of  the 
time  of  the  emperor  Anastasius.  He  wrote  an  his- 
torical work  in  nine  books,  intitled  XpoK(ici)  iwirop.-^. 
It  consisted  of  two  parts,  the  first  of  which  embrac- 
ed the  history  from  the  creation  to  the  time  of 
Aeneias ;  and  the  second  from  the  time  of  Acneias 
down  to  the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of  the  empe- 
ror Ana&tisius.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  frag- 
ments, the  whole  work  is  lost.  ( Evagrius,  iii.  37, 
vi.  in  fin.  ;  Nicephor.  Prooem,  and  xiv.  57  ;  Sui- 
das,  s.  r.  itwrriBMs.)  There  is  another  Eustathius 
of  Epiphnneia,  who  l)elongs  to  an  earlier  date,  and 
was  present  among  the  Arians  at  the  synod  of  Se- 
leuceia,  in  A.  d.  359.  (Epiphan.  IxxiiL  26;  Chron. 
Alexandr.  p.  296.  ed-  Cange.) 

5.  An  Erotic  writer,  or  novelist  whose  name  is 
written  in  some  MS8.  **  Eumathius."  With  ref^ard 
to  his  native  place,  he  is  called  in  the  MSS.  of  his 
work  Mairpe/u]BoAl-n7t,  which  is  usually  referred  to 
Constant)nople,or  naf>c/ui3oA(rt7s,according  to  which 
he  would  be  a  native  of  the  Egyptian  town  of  Pa- 
rembnlc.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  rank, 
and  high  in  office,  for  the  MSS.  describe  him  as 
wpttTOPotfif^iaifios  and  f(^7aT  x<V^^<^^^f  or  chief 
keeper  of  the  archives.  The  time  at  which  he  lived 
is  uncertain,  but  it  is  generally  believed  that  he 
cannot  be  placed  earlier  than  the  twelfth  century  of 
our  era,  so  that  his  work  would  be  the  latest  Greek 
Hovel  that  we  know  of.  Some  writers,  such  as 
Cave,  confound  him  with  Eustathius,  the  archbishop 
of  Thessalonica,  from  whom  he  muKt  surely  be  dis- 
tinguished. The  novel  which  he  wrote,  and  through 
wjiich  alone  his  name  has  come  down  to  us,  bears 
the  title,  T6  koB*  TafAinpf  koI  "tafuvlw  Bpa/M,  and 
consists  of  eleven  books,  at  the  end  of  the  last  of 
which  the  author  himself  mentions  the  title.  It  is 
•  htory  of  the  love  of  Hysminias  and  Hysmine, 
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written  in  a  vary  artificial  atyle.  Tlie  tala  it  ■•> 
notonoui  and  wearisome ;  the  itoiy  ia  friigid  and 
improbable,  and  thews  no  power  of  invention  on  tha 
part  of  its  author.  The  lovera  are  of  a  ftrj  aen- 
sual  disposition.  It  was  first  edited  with  a  Latin 
tranilation  by  Guilbert  Gaulmin,  Paria,  1617,  Sro, 
who  published,  the  year  after,  huprefiice  and  nolat 
to  it.  The  Latin  translation  is  reprinted  in  the 
Leiden  edition  of  Parthenins.  (1612,  I2nia)  Some* 
what  improved  reprints  of  Ganlmin^  edition  ap* 
peared  at  Vienna,  1791,  Bvo.  and  Leipiig.  1792; 
8vo.  There  is  a  very  good  French  tranilation  by 
Lebas,  Paris,  1828, 12moi,  with  a  critical  introdo^ 
tion  concerning  the  anthor  and  his  novel  (Comp^ 
Fabric.  Bibl.  Graec  vol  viii.  p.  136,  fte. ;  Th. 
Grasae.  in  Jahn^s  Jakrbueker  for  1836,  finirth  lop- 
plement  vol  p.  267,  &c.) 

6.  Bishop  of  Sebastia  in  Armenia,  who,  toge- 
ther with  Basilius  of  Ancyra,  was  the  author  of  tha 
sect  of  the  Macedonians.  (Suid.  t. «.  EihrnOie*.) 
He  was  originally  a  monk,  and  is  said  to  have  beoi 
the  first  who  made  the  Armenians  acquainted  with 
an  ascetic  life.  For  this  reason  some  penons  aacrib* 
ed  to  him  the  work  on  Ascetics,  which  is  nnially 
regarded  as  the  production  of  St  BaailinSb  Ha 
must  have  been  a  contemporary  of  Constantino  the 
Great,  for  Nicephorous  states,  that  although  be  bad 
signed  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Nicaea,  he  yet 
openly  sided  with  the  Arians.  (Ejnphan.  Izzr.  1, 
&c. ;  Sozomen.  iii.  13  ;  Nicephor.  ix.  16.) 

7.  Archbishop  of  THBSSALO>ncA,  was  a  native 
of  Constantinople,  and  lived  during  the  latter  half 
of  the  twelfth  century.  At  first  he  waa  a  monk  m 
the  monastery  of  St  Floras,  but  afterwards  he  waa 
appointed  to  the  offices  of  superintendent  of  peti- 
tions {M  rciy  8ci((rcofy),  professor  of  rhetoric  (^mi* 
toTttp  pryropctv)^  and  diaconus  of  the  neat  chuch 
of  Constantinople.  After  being  bishop  elect  of 
Myra,  he  was  at  once  raised  to  the  archbishoprii 
of  Thessalonica,  in  which  office  he  remained  nntfl 
his  death  in  a.  d.  1 198.  The  funeral  orations  which 
were  delivered  upon  him  by  Enthymius  and  Mi- 
chael Choniates  are  still  extant  in  MS.  in  the  Bod* 
leian  Library  at  Oxford.  The  praise  which  is  be* 
stowed  upon  him  by  Nicetas  Choniates  (viii.  p.  238 
X.  p.  334)  and  Michael  Psellus  (Dn  Cange,  GVoMor. 
$.  V,  ^ifrb>p)  is  perfectly  justified  by  the  wwks  of 
Eustathius  that  have  come  down  to  us :  they  con- 
tain the  amplest  proofs  that  he  was  beyond  all  dia> 
pute  the  most  learned  man  of  his  age.  His  woffca 
consist  of  commentaries  on  ancient  Greek  poetii 
theological  treatises,  homilies,  epistles,  Ac,  the  fint 
of  which  are  to  us  the  most  important  These  com- 
mentaries shew  that  Eustathius  possessed  the  moil 
extensive  knowledge  of  Greek  literature,  firom  the 
earliest  to  the  latest  times ;  while  his  other  wocfca 
exhibit  to  us  the  man*s  high  personal  character,  and 
his  great  power  as  an  orator,  which  |»ocDied  him 
the  esteem  of  the  imperial  fiunily  of  the  Comneni. 
The  most  important  of  all  his  works  is,  1.  Hia 
commentaiT  on  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  {UnpwjU 
Aol  tU  rfy  'Ofiijpov  *l\uiSa  koI  *09vmimf\  er 
rather  his  collection  of  extracts  from  eariier  con* 
mentaton  of  those  two  poems.  This  vast  com|nlaF 
tion  was  made  with  the  most  astonishing  dilynee 
and  perseverance  from  the  numerous  and  ext»ai«a 
works  of  the  Alexandrian  grammarians  and  cf^ 
tics,  as  well  as  from  later  commentaton  ;  and  at 
nearly  all  the  worics  from  which  Eustathius 
his  extracts  are  lost,  his  commentary  is  of  ti 
laUe  value  to  ns,  for  he  has  preserved  at  least  tha 
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I  whoM  works  be  qnotea,  ift  pfodi- 
Mw(«» ttelMt of  Cliem  in  Fabric.  Ba2.(7ra«e.ToL 
i  f.  457,  Ac) ;  bat  altbongb  we  mar  admit  that  he 
Wid  sec  lead  afl  of  them,  and  that  he  qooted  aome 
.band,  yet  there  seems  to  be  no  sufficient 
fcr  bdieTing  that  be  was  not  personally  ao- 
the  greatest  of  the  ancient  critics, 
m  Aristophanes  of  Byiantiam,  Aristarchns, 
and  etben,  whose  works  were  accessible 
ts  Um  in  the  neat  Ubrsries  of  Constantinople.     li^ 
m  the  ocbcr  nand,  we  look  npon  the  work  as  a 
IS— iiTsrj.  and  estimate  it  by  the  standard  of 
vhst  a  good  coasmentary  should  be,  we  find  it  ex- 
femely  deficient  in  plan  and  method  ;  the  author, 
hfvever,  caaiftot  be  blamed  for  these  deficiencies,  as 
kii  title  does  not  lead  ns  to  expect  a  regnkr  com- 
Hia  remarks  are,  further,  exceedingly 
d  frequently  interrupted  by  all  kinds  of 
;  tbe  many  etymological  and  grammati- 
•1  hi  ill  wUcb  we  meet  wiUi  in  his  work  are 
n^  «  we  might  expect.     There  is  very  little  in 
tW  Mwaanntaiy  that  is  ordinal,  or  that  can  be  re- 
^drd  m  tbe  opinion  of  Eustathins  himselfl     He 
istrputated  in  it  every  thing  which  eerred  to  illus- 
tale  bis  antbor,  whether  it  refierred  to  the  language 
m  gamamr,  or  to  mythology,  history,  and  geo- 
ppby.    Tbe  first  edition  of  it  was  published  at 
%mt^  1542 — \S50^  in  4  toIs.  foL,  of  which  an  in- 
Mscsts  reprint  ^ipeared  at  Basle  in  1 559-60.  The 
naccaee  edition  by  A.  Potitus  (1730,  3  vols.  foL), 
Mmtmrm*  «a]j  ^le  eommentaTf  to  the  first  five  books 
rftbe  Ifiad  with  a  Latin  tnmshition.    A  tolerably 
wrect  reprint  of  the  Roman  edition  was  published 
I!  Lripaig  in  two  sections ;  the  first,  containing  the 
auDcntary  on  the  Odyssey  in  2  vols.  4to.,  appmred 
ii  1825-26,  and  the  second,  or  the  commentary  on 
the  llkd.  in  3  vols.  4ta  was  edited  by  0.  Stalbanm, 
\t^I7'29.     Usefbl  extracts  from  the  commentary  of 
Emiathins  are  contained  in  several  editions  of  the 
Hooieric  poems.      2.  A  commentary  on  Dionysint 
Pexirgeteii,  dedicated  to  Joannes  Duca.s  the  son  of 
Aadronicos  Camateras,  is  on  the  whole  of  the  same 
bod  and  of  the  same  diffuseness  as  the  commentary 
ee  HoaMT.     Its  great  value  consists  in  the  nume- 
noB  extracts  from  earlier  writers  to  illustrate  the 
fTM^rrapbr  of  Dionrsios.     It  was  first  printed  in  R. 
girpbem^s  edition  of  Dionysius  (Paris,  1547,  4to.), 
Mnd  afterwards  also  in  that  of  H.  Stephens  (Paris, 
1577,  4101,  and  1697, 8vo.),  in  Hudson*s  Gtograph. 
Mmar.  voL  iv.,  and  lastly,  in  Bemhardy^s  edition  of 
Disnysias  (Leipxig,  1828,  8vo.).     3.  A  comment- 
ary ra  Pindar,  which  however  seems  to  be  lost,  at 
Vast  no  MS.  of  it  has  yet  come  to  light     The  in- 
trrjdoctHm  to  it,  however,  is  still  extant,  and  was 
fiivt  edited  by  Tafel  in  his  EustatkU  The$Kdonuxnti$ 
Ofnarm/a^  Fiaakfnrt,  1832, 4to.,  from  which  it  was 
rrprinled  separately  by  Schneidewin,  EuttaJkiipro- 
sriitwB  eomaietdarwrum  Pimlaricorum^  Oottingen, 
1  !(37,  8va     The  other  worics  of  Eastathius  which 
pabtished  for  the  first  time  by  Tafel  in  the 
jast  mentioned,  are    chiefly  of  a  theo- 
logieal  oatare  ;  there  is,  however,  among  them  one 
(pw  267,  Ac.)  which  is  of  great  historical  interest, 
▼is.  tbe  seooont  of  the  taking  of  Thessalonica  by  the 
Nonaans  in  a.  o.  1 1 85. 

The  same  Eustathins  is  one  of  very  common  oc- 

mimii  daring  tbe  Byxantine  period,  and  a  list  of 

d  tbe  knewn  Eostatkii  is  given  by  Fabricius.  (Bibl. 

»»voLix.P   149.  Ac)  [L.S.] 

EUSTATHIUS,  tbe  author  of  a  Latin  trans- 
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ktioB  of  tbe  nine  discourses  of  St  Basil  on  the 
Creation.  He  was  an  African  by  birth,  flourished 
about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  and  was  the 
brother  of  the  Syndetica  IHaoomssa,  so  lauded  by 
Sedulius. 

This  version,  which  bears  the  title  Novem  S. 
Ba$Uu  Sermonea  in  princ^utn  GVneMos,  is  given  in 
the  edition  of  St  Basil,  published  at  Paris  by  Gar* 
nier,  fol.  1721,  vol  i.  pp.  681—676.       [W.  R.1 

EUSTA'THIUS  ROMA'NUS,  a  celebrated 
Oraeco-Roman  jurist,  of  the  noble  fiunily  of  the 
Maleini,  was  honoured  with  the  rank  of  Patricius, 
and  filled  various  high  offices  at  Constantinople. 
He  was  first  a  puisne  judge  (\tr6s  Kpenjs)  under 
Romanus  junior  (BasiL  vii.  p.  677,  schol.),  and 
continued  to  fill  the  same  oflice  under  Nicephorus 
Phocas  (reigned  a.  o.  963 — 969),  then  was  made 
Quaestor,  and  was  afterwards  made  Magister  Offid* 
orum  under  Basileius  Bulgaroctonus  (reigned  975— > 
1025).  Basileius  Porphyrogenitus,  in  a  novell  in- 
serted in  the  collection  of  Leunclavius  {J,  O.  R.  iL 
p.  173),  speaks  of  the  uninterrupted  prosperity  of 
his  fiunily  for  100  or  120  years.  (Zachariae,  Hiti, 
Jur,  Or.  Rom,  Ddvu  p.  58  ;  Heimbach,  de  Batil, 
Oiv.p.79.) 

He  is  quoted  by  the  four  appeUationa,  **  Eusta- 
thins," «  PatriduB,"  «  Romanus,- and  "Magister.*' 
Hannenopulus,  in  the  Prolegomena  to  his  Hexabib- 
lon  (§  20 ),  mentions  his  obligations  to  the  Romaiea 
of  Blagister,  who  was  evidently  a  judge  as  well  as 
an  interpreter  of  kw,  for  Harmenopulus  frequently 
dtes  his  decisions  and  decrees :  Harmenopulus  also 
several  times  cites  Patridus,  and,  wherever  such  a 
citation  occurs,  there  is  always  a  marginal  reference 
in  manuscripts  to  the  Biblion  Roma'icum^  which  ap- 
pears to  be  the  same  as  the  Romatoa  of  Magister. 
In  Harmenopulus  (4.  tit  12.  §  10),  is  a  passage 
cited  from  Patricius,  with  a  marginal  reference  to 
the  Biblion  Romdicum^  and  the  same  passage  is  at- 
tributed in  a  scholium  on  the  Basilica  (60.  tit  37, 
vol.  viL  p.  678)  to  Romanus.  This  work  of  Ma- 
gister was  divided  into  titles,  and  the  titles  UtpH 
rwaucSy^  Utpl  KAifpoyo/Jor  and  ITcpt  AiaOi}«rwr, 
are  dted  in  the  HeaalMon  (5.  tit  9.  §§  1 1, 12, 13). 
Mortreuil  {Hidoire  du  Droit  Byzantin,  ii.  p.  503, 
Paris,  1844,)  identifies  the  Biblion  Romatcum  with 
the  Practioa  of  Eustathius.  The  SiiftcMv/iara,  or 
observations  of  Magister,  are  also  mentioned  in  the 
Haeabiblon  (3,  tit  3.  $  HI). 

Sometimes,  when  Magister  is  dted  in  Harmeno- 
pulus, there  is  a  marginal  reference  to  the  MiKp6p 
Kara  Sroixcio*',  and  in  BcuiL  vii.  p.  22,  mention  is 
made  of  the  Sroixctby  roO  Motcrropos;  but  the  work 
which  now  exists  in  manuscript,  and  passes  under 
the  name  of  the  MiKpiy  Kara  Stoixc'ov,  or  •Synopns 
Minor^  has  been  usually  attributed  to  Docimus,  or 
Docimius,  and  is  of  a  later  date  than  Eustathius. 
(  Reiz.  Index  Nom.  Prop,  in  Harmenop.  $.  w.  Mor 
gider;  Patricius,  Mucpdv^  in  Meerman.  The$,  Supply 
pp.  389 — 100  ;  Zachariae,  HisL  Jur,  Gr.  Rtm, 
Delin.  §  47.) 

The  names  of  Eustathius  and  Romanus  occur 
several  times  in  the  Scholia  on  the  Basilica,  e.  g. 
Basil,  iv.  p.  489,  iii.  p.  340.  56.  480,  viL  678.  694. 
The  Tr6fipvt^'^  of  Eustathius  is  cited  B€uiL  iii.  p^ 
116.  Itisatractof  thedate  A.D.1025,  (20/>iio6m# 
Consobrinis  qm  Duos  Consobri$uu  duxerant,  and  is 
printed  in  the  collection  of  Leunclavius  (•/.  G.  R,  i. 
p.  414).  Heimbach  {AneodoiOj  I  p.  Ixvi)  mentions 
a  manuscript  in  the  Vatican  at  Rome  (cod.  226,  fol. 
294—300)  under  the  title  'rw6tunnt*a  E^craeiov 
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TTcpl  fiiov  (tic)  Tov  'Pufudov,  He  rappom  that 
the  tide  ought  to  be  read  *Tr6funtfia  wtpl  Plov 
^itrraBlov  tov  *Pufuuov, 

In  the  lastrcited  passage,  the  Scholium  gives  an 
extract  from  the  Praciica^  and  mentions  Patricius 
as  the  author.    Eustathius  is  here  to  be  understood, 
and  not,  as  Heimbach  and  Fabricius  supposed,  the 
earlier  Patricius  Heros.     The  n«<pa,  or  Fradka, 
of  Eustathius  is  cited  in  the  Scholia,  Basil,  vii.  p. 
516.  676-7.     The  Pradioa  is  a  work  written  not 
by  Eustathius  himself,  but  by  some  judge  or  asses- 
•or  of  the  judgment-seat.     It  consists  of  75  titles, 
under  which  are  contained  extracts  from  proceed- 
ings in  causes  tried  at  Constantinople,  and  deter- 
mined by  various  judges,  especially  by  Eustathius 
Romanus.     Most  of  these  causes  were  heard  in  the 
Hippodromns,  a  name  of  a  court  paralleled  by  our 
English  Cockpit     The  Uupa  (which  appears  better 
to  deserve  publication  than  some  of  those  remains  of 
Oraeco-Roman  Jurisprudence  which  have  been  lately 
given  to  the  world  by  Heimbach  and  Znchariae) 
exists  in  manuscript  in  the  Medtccan  Librar}'  at 
Florence  (Cod.  Laurent  Ixxx.  fol.  478,  &c),  with 
the  title  Bifiklov^  iwtp  ireipd  fi4v  rivup  ovoftdlrrai 
Oc^o,  ifapd  Hi  riytov  AtBcuTKoXia  ix  rwy  wpa^tow 
TOV  fuydXov  Kvpov  Ei}(rra6iov  rov  'Pv/juuov,  (Za- 
chariae.  Hist  Jur.  Gr»  Horn,  Ddin.  §  41.) 

Another  unpublished  work  of  Eustathius  is  his 
treatise  Ocpl  'two^Kov^  which  is  in  manuscript  at 
Paris.  The  meaning  of  the  word  iheo^Xov  has 
been  a  subject  of  much  dispute.  (Du  Cange,  GIoms, 
Mad.  et  Inf.  Graec  s.  v.)  It  seems  ordinarily  to 
mean  that  to  which  the  wife  is  entitled  by  agree- 
ment or  particular  custom  upon  the  death  of  her 
husband,  over  and  above  the  dowry  she  brought  him. 

2.  To  Eustathius  Romanus  has  been  falsely  ascrib- 
ed a  work  concerning  prescription  and  die  legal 
effect  of  periods  of  time  from  a  moment  to  a  hun- 
dred years.  This  work  was  published  with  a  Latin 
version  by  Schardius  (Bagil.  156 1 ),  and  immediately 
afterwards  in  Greek  only  by  Cujas,  along  with  his 
own  treatise  on  the  same  subject.  It  has  since 
been  often  reprinted  under  various  names.  It  may 
be  found  in  the  collection  of  Leunclavius  (ii.  p.  297) 
with  the  title  De  Temporum  Intervallis^  with  Scho- 
lia of  Athanasius  and  others.  The  last  edition  is 
that  by  Znchariae.  (A/  'Puira/,  oder  die  Schrifi  uber 
die  ZeitabKhmtte^  8vo.  Hcid.  1836.)  The  work  is 
commonly  attributed  to  Eustathius,  Antecessor 
Constantinopolitanus.  If  this  inscription  be  cor- 
rect, the  Professor  must  have  been  of  earlier  date 
than  Eustathius  Romanus,  for  the  treatise  De  TVm- 
porum  IntcrvaUia  appears  to  have  been  originally 
compiled  in  the  seventh  century.  The  edition  of 
Schardius  gives  the  work  nearly  in  its  original 
form;  Cujas,  LeuncUvius,  and  Znchariae  present  us 
with  a  second  edition  of  the  same  work  as  revised 
about  the  eleventh  century'  by  some  editor,  who  has 
added  Kholia  of  his  otvti,  and  introduced  references 
to  the  Ila»ilica.(niencr,(»Vi(fA.  (/tfr  A'btY//tn,p.  124.) 

Nessel  (cited  by  Sammet.  Dins,  de  ff^fHjftolo  in 
Met^rm.  Ths.  Sttfpi.  p.  382)  attributes,  not  to  Eus- 
tathius Kuninnus,  but  to  the  earlier  professor  Eusp- 
talhius,  a  synopitis  of  juridical  actions,  cntitltKl  Al 
Jt^uiyal  iif  <Tw6^tt^  which  is  found  appcndin)  in  ma- 
nuKcript  to  the  ProckciroH  audutn,  (Zachariae,  //iVf. 
Jnr.  Gr.  Rom.  Delim.  §  48  ;  Heimbach,  de  Basil 
Or^.  p.  144.) 

3.  An  Edict  of  the  Eustathius  who  was  Pr.  Pr. 
OricntiK  under  .\nastaBius  in  a.  d.  506,  is  publish- 
ed by  Zachariae  {^Anccdota^  p.  270).     [J.  T.  U.J 
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EUSTATHIUS  (E^<rni«M»t),aOnek  phyiddbii 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  fourth  oentniy  after  Christy 
to  whom  two  of  the  letters  of  St  Basil  are  nddrrssad. 
A.D.373,374.(voLui.  Epid.  151,189,ed.Bened.) 
In  some  MSS.  he  is  called  by  the  title  **  Aithiatei;*' 
The  second  of  these  letters  is  by  some  penons  at- 
tributed to  St  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and  ia  aceoid- 
ingly  printed  in  the  third  volume  of  his  woriug 
p.  6,  &C.,  ed.  Bened.  [W.  A.  G.] 

EUSTHE'NIUS,  CLAUDIUS,  secretaiy  (ol 
epistolis)  to  Diocletian,  wrote  the  Uvea  of  Dioda- 
tian,  Maximianus  Herculius,  Galerius  and  Ohh 
stantius,  assigning  to  each  a  aepaiata  book.  ( Vopiac. 
Carin.  18.)  [W.  R.] 

EUSTCCHIUS  lEiitrr6xtof\  a  CappodociaB 
sophist  of  the  time  of  the  emperor  Constana.  Ht 
wrote  a  history  of  the  life  of  that  emperor  and  a 
work  on  the  antiquities  of  Cappadocia  and  oth« 
countries.  (Suid. «. «.  Ld(/r6xtoa ;  Steph.  ByL  t.  «• 
ncurriKdmuop.)  [iLS,} 

EUSTO'CHIUS  (E^<rr4xtot),  a  phTsidan  ol 
Alexandria,  who  became  acquainted  with  the  |dit 
losopher  Plotinus  late  in  life,  and  attended  him  in 
his  last  illness,  ▲.  o.  270.  He  arranged  the  woika 
of  Plotinus.  (Porphyr.  VUa  Plot,  in  Plot  Operm^ 
voL  i.  p.  1.  li.  Ivii.  ed.  Oxon.)  [W.  A.  O.] 

EUSTRA'TIUS  (EArrpdh-ios),  a  pnabyter  ol 
the  Greek  church  at  Constantinople,  is  the  author 
of  a  work  on  the  Comdition  </  Ue  Hmwumm  Sad 
a/ier  Deaths  which  is  still  extant  Reqwcting  hia 
life  and  the  time  at  which  he  lived,  nothing  ii 
known,  except  what  can  be  gathered  Iran  tha 
work  itself^  It  is  directed  against  those  who  nudn- 
tained  that  the  souls  ceased  to  act  and  operate  ■• 
soon  as  they  quitted  the  human  body.  Photiiii 
(Bibl.  Cod.  171)  knew  the  work,  and  made  ■oma 
extracts  from  it,  which  is  a  proof  that  Eustiatioi 
must  have  lived  before  Photins.  Farther,  as  Eat- 
tratius  repeatedly  mentions  the  works  of  Dionynaa 
Areiopagita,  he  must  have  lived  after  the  paUicatUNi 

been 


of  those  works,  which  appear  to  have 
lated  about  a.  d.  500.  It  is  therefore  very  probft* 
ble  that  Eustratius  lived  at  the  time  of  Eatydiiiiii 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  that  is,  about  a.  Bb 
560,  as  in  fact  Eustratius  himself  taya  in  almoat  ■• 
many  words.  His  work  was  first  edited  bj  L. 
Allatius  in  his  de  Oocidentalium  atqme  OnemlaSmm 
perpeiua  m  DogmaU  PurgaiorH  conuennamMy  Rea. 
1 655,  Syo.,  pp.  31 9 — 581 .  The  style  of  £uatiatin% 
as  Photius  remarks,  is  clear,  though  veiy  diffiBfcnl 
from  classic  Greek,  and  his  axguments  are  gmeraily 
sound.  (Fabric  BiU.  Grate,  vol.  x.  p.  725 ;  Cava^ 
//u/.  Zd.  voL  i.  p.  416.)  Some  other  peraoQt  of  tha 
name  of  Eustratius  are  enumerated  by  Fabridui. 
{Bibl.  Graec  vol.  iii.  p.  264,  note.)  [L.  S.] 

EUSTRATIUS  (Eikrrpdtnof),  one  of  the  latcil 
commentators  on  Aristotle,  lived  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  twelfth  century  after  Christ,  under 
the  emperor  Alexius  Comnenns,  as  metropolitan  of 
Nicaea.  According  to  a  bint  in  the  Commentarf 
to  the  tenth  book  of  the  Etkka  Nicomaeiea  (if  this 
part  of  the  Commentary  is  composed  bv  him),  kt 
appears  to  have  also  lived  at  Constantmople,  and 
to  have  written  his  commentary  in  this  plaeeu 
(Comp.  ad  Arisi.  EtA.  Aic,  x.  9.  §  13,  p.  472,  ed. 
Zell.)  Of  his  life  we  know  nothing  else.  Of  hia 
writings  only  two  are  extant,  and  these  in  a  rtrj 
fragmentary  state :  viz.  1 .  A  Commentary  to  IM 
second  book  of  the  Analytics,  published  by  Aldat 
Manutius,  Venice,  1 534,  and  translated  into  Latia 
by    A.  Gratarolus.    (Vciuce,   1542,    1568,   fcL) 


£UTU  ALIUS. 

9L  a  CwMWttUf  y  to  Amtotto*!  Etiiea  Nicomaekea, 

^\K^A>^^  in  tkc  Greek  bi^^uage  with  Mme  other 

iBwwi  nlilwi  on  the  Mme  wori^  Venice,  153^  fol., 

■sd  ni  the  Lasiii  kngnage  by  J.  Beraardiu  Felid- 

■l•^  Vea.  1541,  1589,  foL,  Paris.  1543,  HeUnit. 

HSZ,  4t».    BM,  according  to  the  latest  researches, 

this  tammtmtarj  consists  of  TeiY  different  mate- 

lials,  aad  gmt  parts  of  it  are  the  work  of  other 

iDtrrpfvcen,  •■  Aspasius  and  Michael  Ephesius. 

This  has  been  pcoTed  chiefly  by  the  researches  of 

r»1il<iiia»brr     in  his   writings  on  the  Greek 

fichaiJa  to  tke  Ethics  of  Aristotle  (printed  in  the 

M^m^kmjftm  dtr  Befimer  Akademk  der  WUtenaek, 

«f  the  year  18)^—1817,  p.  263,  &c).    Sch]eiei> 

■Bcher  has  shewn  that  the  anthor  of  the  oommen- 

aiy  to  the  jimf  book  of  the  Ethics  cannot  possibly 

W  ^  osBe   person  as  the  anthor  of  the  com- 

«a  the  wixA  book,  becaose  very  different 

of  the  X{irr^NJco2  tiiyot  of  Aristotle 

■re  given  in  die  two  passages  cited.     (See  Stahr, 

iiriiii^riii,  iL  pp.  261,  262  ;    Schleiermacher,  p. 

5f7.)    ProhaUy  Enstrstius  is  only  the  anthor  of 

itary  to  the  sixth  book,  which  is  much 

than  the  rest,  and  from  which  the  oommen- 

ta  the  second,  third,  and  fborth  book  greatly 

Bot  pcrhua  the  commentary  to  the  firti 

to  be  ascnbed  to  Eostratins,  and  the  dif- 

en  Ac  signification  of  the  *E^<^o}  A^t 

occasioned  by  Eustratins  himself 

opinitm  or  the  othtf  from  more 
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of  Enstntios  greatly  differ 

works  of  elder  commentators  by  their 

asl  heiog  anintemipted  treatises  on  philosophical 

nljeets,  bat  commentaries  in  the  proper  sense  of 

the  vQcd,  explaining  sinsle  words  and  things.     It 

b  this  which  renders  uem  of  great  importance. 

Is  the  middle  ages  Robert  of  Lincoln  translated 

litis  eommentarj  into  Latin,  and  Albertus  Magnus 

aod  Sc  Thomas  Aqninas  made  considerable  use  of 

it  ia  their  interpretation  of  Aristotle.     (Fabric. 

tiL  Gf^mc.  Tol.  iii.  pp.  215,  264  ;  Bahle*s  Ari*- 

kde,  ToL  L  n.  299.)  [A.  S.] 

EUTE'LIDAS,  statuary.     [CHRYaoTUXMis.] 

EL^EXIDAS  (  YM%hSbas\  a  Lacedaemonian 

vivo  gained  a  prise  at  Olympia  in  wrestling  and  in 

tie  pentathlon  of  boys,  in  b.  c.  628  (01.  38),  which 

«ss  ^  first  Olymjnad  in  which  the  pentathlon, 

vtA  the  second  in  which  wrestling  was  performed 

br  boTs.  (Pans.  ▼.  9.  §  1,  vL  15,  $  4,&c.)  [L.a] 

'EUTERPE.     [Mlsab.] 

EUTHA'LIUS  (Ev«dAu>i),  bishop   of    Sulcc, 

LT«d«  according  to  some,  at  the  time  of  the  great 

A±a2uuius ;  and  Care,  in  the  London  edition  of 

L»  HisL  LiL^  places  him  in  i.  d.  398,  whereas,  in 

the  Basle  edition  (L  p.  466),  he  places  him  about 

A.  n.  458.     The  latter  supposition  agrees  with  a 

»t;k>Bkrnt  of  Enthalius  himself^  in  his  Introduction 

t»  the  Life  of  St.  PanL     When  Euthalius  ^-as  yet 

s  To;zBg  man,  he  divided  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul 

lato  chaptrrs  and  vrrses ;  and  after  his  elevation 

t/>  the  bishopric  he  did  the  same  with  the  Acts  of 

t*ie  Apostles  and  the  Catholic  Epistles.    The  Epis- 

Lr«  t4  ^^t.  PauU  however,  had  been  divided  in  that 

■  Ar.r^r  beioTe  him,  about  a.  d.  396  ;  but  Euthalius 

added  the  argunenta  of  the  chapters,  indexes,  and 

the  pass^es  of  Scripture  to  which  allusions  are 

Hide  in  the  Epistles.     This  work  he  afterwards 

sat  to  Athanasina  the  younger,  who  was  bishop 

ti  AJejumdria  in  ▲.  d.  490.     A  portion  of  it  was 

int  puhtiabcd   by   cardinal   Ximenes,  in   1514. 


Eraanns,  in  his  several  editions  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, incorporated  the  Axgumenta  to  the  Epistles 
of  St.  Paul  and  the  Actai  The  Prologue  on  the 
Life  of  St.  Paul,  with  a  prefatory  Epistle,  was  first 
edited  by  J.  H.  Boederus  at  the  end  of  his  edition  of 
the  New  Testament,  Argentorat  1645  and  1660, 
12mo.,  from  which  it  was  afterwards  often  re- 
printed. All  the  works  of  Euthalius  were  edited 
by  L.  Zaccagni,  in  his  Coilectainea  tnonum,  vet, 
Eodes,  GraecoA,  Rome,  1698,  4 to.  Whether  Eu- 
thalius also  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Gospel  of 
St.  Luke  and  on  the  Acts,  is  uncertain,  at  least 
there  is  no  distinct  mention  of  them,  and  no  MSS. 
are  known  to  exist.  (Fabric  BibL  Graec  voL  ix.  p. 
287,  &c.;  Cave,  Hisi,  JUL  vol  i.  p.  252.)  [L.  S.] 
EUTHIAS  {Zieias)y  an  Athenian  orator  of  the 
time  of  Demosthenes.  He  brought  an  accusation 
against  Phryne,  and  as  he  fiuled  in  his  attempt  to 
bring  about  her  condemnation,  he  abstained  ever 
after  firom  speaking  in  the  courts  of  justice.  (A then, 
xiii.  p.  590 ;  Aldphr.  Epitt,  i.  1 0,  &c. ;  Suidias.  «.  v, 
Eidias  ;  Schol  ad  Hermog.  p.  45.)  [L.  S.] 

EUTHYCLES  {JLiBvKXiis).  1.  An  Athenian 
comic  poet  of  the  old  comedy,  whose  plays  "Aawroi 
II  *EwarroAiJ  and  •AroActvrij  are  mentioned  by 
Suidaa  (i.  v.  Ev9imcA^s  and  iSoi;t  c68o>iOf ),  and  the 
former  is  quoted  by  Athenaeus  (iii.  p.  124,  c). 
Nothing  more  is  known  of  him.  (Meineke,  Frag, 
Com,  Graec  toL  i.  pp.  270,  271,  voL  ii.  p.  890  ; 
Fabric.  BM,  Grace,  vol.  ii.  n.  448.) 

2.  Of  Rhegium,  a  Pytoagorean  philosopher, 
(lamblich.  Fit,  Pyth,  cc  27,  36.)  [P.  S.] 

EUTHY'CRATES  (l.^Kp^s\  a  Greek 
statuary,  whom  Pliny  places  at  OL  120,  b.  c  300. 
(xxxiv.  8.  s.  19.)  He  was  the  most  distinguished 
son  and  pupil  of  Lysippus,  whom  he  imitated  more 
in  his  diligence  than  in  his  gracefulness,  preferring 
severe  truth  to  elegance  of  expression.  (Plin.  L  c 
§  7.)  This  feature  of  his  style  was  seen  in  a  most 
exceUent  statue  of  Hercules,  at  Delphi,  and  in  his 
statues  of  Alexander,  the  hunter  Thestis,  and  the 
Thestiadae :  the  rest  of  the  passage,  in  which  Pliny 
enumerates  his  works,  is  hopelessly  corrupt.  (See 
Sillig,  Catal,  Artif.  $.  v.)  According  to  Tatian, 
Euthy crates  made  statues  of  courtezans.  (Oral. 
in  Graec.  52    p.  114,  ed.  Worth.)  [P.  S.] 

EUTH  YDFrMUS(Ei)e^ij/«>j),an  Athenian  com- 
mander in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  was,  at  the  close 
of  its  eighteenth  year,  b.  c.  414,  raised  from  a  par^ 
ticular  to  a  general  command  in  the  army  besieging 
Syracuse.      The  object  was  to  meet  the  urgent 
entreaty  of  Nicias  for  immediate  relief  from  the 
burden  of  the  sole  superintendence,  without  mak- 
ing him  wait  for  the  arrival  of  the  second  arma- 
ment.     This   position  he   appears  to   have  occu- 
pied to  the  end,  though  probably  subordinate  aa 
well  to  Demosthenes  and  Eurymedon  as  to  Nicias. 
Whether  he  as  well  as  his  colleague  Menander 
took  part  in  the  night  attack  on  Epipolae  appears 
doubtful.     He  is  expressly  named  by  Thucydidea 
only  once  again,  as  united,  in  the  last  desperate 
engagement  in  the  harbour,  with  Demosthenes  and 
Menander  in  command  of  the   ships.     Diodorua 
names  him  in  the  previous  sea-fight,  as  opposed  on 
the  left  wing  to  the  Syracusan  Sicanns.    Plutareh, 
who  mentions  his  appointment  with   Menander, 
ascribes  the  occurrence  of  the  second  sea-fight,  in 
which  the  Athenians  received  their  first  defeat,  to 
the  eagerness  of  the  two  new  commanden  to  dis- 
play their  abilities.    But  this  looks  very  like  a  late 
conjecture,  such  as  Ephorus  was  fond  of  making^ 
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■nd  ii  fnrtbar  inconiutcnt  villi  the  langcige  of 
Thccirdide^  vha  repreKnti  ths  SjracOBiii  u  act 
ing  on  the  sfleniiTf,  ind  ihewi  in  Nidat'a  letter 
Ibat  the;  )iad  il  in  their  poweT  to  forte  an  engsft*- 
tncnt.  Of  hii  ultimale  ht«  we  in  ignorant :  hii 
name  (it  ia  probably  fail}  occun  a>  far  back  ai  the 
eighteenth  ypai  of  Ifae  war,  B.  c  422,  omonfi  the 
lignatum  to  the  LBCcdaemonsn  treating.  ( Thnc. 
T.19,2*,  rii.ie,69;  KBd.iiiul3;  Pint.  A* 
ctM.c.  20.)  [A.  H.  CI 

EUTHYDE'MUS  (EiManwO.  1-  A  wpiiitt 
wu  bum  nt  Chioi,  and  migrated  with  hia  brother 
IKonytodomt  lo  Tbarii  in  Italj.  Being  eiiJrd 
thence,  the;  canii  10  Alhena,  when  they  resided 
mnnf  yean.  Tba  pretenrioni  of  Kulhydeniat  and 
hia  brother  are  eipoied  by  Pbilo  in  vie  dialogue 
which  bfara  the  name  of  the  farmer.  A  mphiim 
af  Eulhydemn^  ai  iUuitrating  the  "  falbwy  of 
arnipoailian,"  ia  mentioned  by  Ariilollc.  (PlsC 
EnHg-ltTiKi^  Cralyl.  p.  3S6  ;  Ariit.  Rhd.  ii.  24, 
§  3,  Si;)*.  £[.  20  :  Ath.ii.  p.fiD6,b;  Scil.  Emp. 
(kJr.Arati.vii.  13.) 

3.  Son  of  Cephuiaa  of  Syiacuie,  and  brother  to 
Lyeiat  the  orator.  (Flat.  A^  L  p.  3*28  ;  aee  toL  L 
p.  «6S,  n.) 

3.  Son  of  Koclei,  ind  a  diaciple  nf  Socrate*, 
whom  Xenophon  repretenta  at  rebuking  him,  after 

hia  peculiar  fa.hion,  fi>r  imiigining  ■"'"    "'"  ' 

more  than  he  did.  (Plat.  Cone.  "  ' 
i.2.  §29,  IT.  2.) 


KUTHTMItra. 
p.  2SI.)     SUtito 


Ariaiia,  p.  221.)  SilTir  coiu  at  lUa  ptias*,  of 
Onek  alyle  of  imrknuuiihip  and  bcairing  Qiaet 
inecrrptjona,  have  been  foond  in  ccmaideTable  nain> 
bera  at  Bokhara,  Baikh,  and  other  placet  witUm 
(he  limili  of  Baetria,  thua  ■ItetCing  the  extent  10 


EUTH  Y'MANES,  or  more  correctly  EUTHY'- 
MENES  (EMu^mi),  of  Maaailia,  i>  le&md  w 
•eienl  limei  ai  ibe  author  of  a  geographical  wock, 
the  real  nature  of  which,  howerer,  it  unknowB. 
(Pint,  itt  Plat.  Piiloi.  * ;  Atheo.  iL  c  90  ;  Lydu 
dt  MeiH.6a;  Anemii.Epil.p.63.)  Cletnensor 
Alexandria (Sfmia.  !.  p.  Ul)  menlioni  an  Euthjw 


p,  32-2  ;  Xen.  Men. 


■  of  Xfnrini,  hi 


n  of  Scyon,  who  made  fainiie 
of  the  aty,  together  with  Timueieidni.     i 
'■'    I,  according   to   Paumniai,  Ihe 


whsllier  Ifc^ 

not  bedeta> 

[I"S.] 


power 


Cleii 


Aintai,    [Cliinias,  No.  5.] 

S.  A  writer  on  cookery,  referred  to  fay  Athe- 
naeua,  who  quotei  certain  TerH'a  of  hia  on  antud 
fiih,  set  forth  by  him  in  joke  aa  a  genuine  fmg- 
mcnt  of  Hesiod.  (Atben.  iiL  p.  116,  a.iii.  p.  516, 
e.)  [E.  E,] 

EUTIIYDE'MUS  (EiSltviut).  king  of  Bne- 
trU.  was  a  natiio  of  Magneaia.  (Foljb.  li.  34.) 
We  know  nothing  of  the  circumatsneea  Bllending 
hia  elevation  to  the  toTercignty  of  Baclria,  bat  he 
seema  id  have  taken  advantage  of  dissentiona  among 
the  deacendanU  of  thoHt  who  bad  lint  esubliahed 
the  independeiiceof  thai  counlrr.and  lo  have  wre.t- 
cd  the  wvercign  power eilbct  from  Diodolut  II.  or 
•ome  of  hia  family.  He  then  extended  hia  power 
over  the  ndghbouring  provinces,  bo  as  to  become 
the  founder  <»f  Ifae  grcatneai  of  the  Baclrian  mon- 
archy, though  not  Uie  actual  founder  of  Ibc  king- 
dom, u  hn>  been  erroaeouily  inferred  from  a 
paitage  in  SiTsbo.  (Slmb.  xi.  p.  £15  ;  I'olyb.  li. 
34  :  Wilaoii'a  Ariam,,  p.  220.)  Anliochui  the 
Qmt,afier  his  eipcriition  against  Porthia  ill  B.  c 
212,  proceeded  to  invade  the  tenilorics  of  the 
Baclrian  king.  Eulhydemua  met  him  on  Ibc  banks 
of  the  Ariua,  bul  wai  defeated  and  compelled  tu 
fidl  Inck  upon  Zariaipa,  the  capital  of  Boclrio. 
(Polyb.  X.  iO.)  From  hence  he  entered  into  nego- 
tiaiioni  with  Anliochoi,  who  appears  la  have 
dtapaired  of  effecling 


EUTHYME'OES. 
ncU',  whoH  lime  ii  Hi 
s.  40.  8  42.)  [P.S.] 

EUTHY'MIDAS,  a  leading  man  at  Chaleis  bi 
Euboea,  was  driven  out  of  his  uttive  city  by  Ihi 
Roman  party,  and  made  an  nniucceuful  atUnpt 
in  ac  192  to  bring  it  nnder  the  power  of  ih* 
Aetoliana.   (Liv.  iiiv.  37,  3B.) 

EUTIIY'MIDES,  a  vase-painter,  whon  am 
occurs  frequently  on  reuela  found  at  Adiia  on  th« 
Po,  and  at  Volci.  (M tiller,  .droL  iLKwmit,t3iJ, 
n.7.)  [P.  3.] 

EUTHY'MIUS  ZIGABE'NUS,  aOreek  Mik 

pie.  lived  about  the  beginning  of  the  r2tb  ccntnfj 
of  oui  en,  at  the  time  of  ihe  emperor  Aleiidi 

died,  Eulhymius  was  alill  alive;  and  he  hintadf 
nys  that  he  twice  heard  the  emperor  diipuM 
againit  ihe  riiemiea  of  the  Oreck  cbnrcli — that  i^ 
probably  againit  the  Idlios.  Respecting  his  lils^ 
see  cipecially  Anna  Comnena  (lib.  xt.)  and  U 
Alktiua.  (IM  Onueui.  ulr.  Eeda.  ii.  lU.  5.)  E>- 
ihymiiu  was  the  author  of  several  works,  all  g( 

follon-ing  only  have  been  printed :  1.  noMaXfa 
to7HaTiin)  T^i  3pfli>U(au  Tfirrwi,  directed  againtf 
■       -  by  thee 


ofAlei 


ivided  in 


28  tiller 


which    h 


duced    10  CO 
confinned    Eothyden; 


huthjrtemua  Wnt  him  hit  aupport  in 

expediiiin.    (Polyb,  xi,  34.)     The  coi 

of  the  reign  of  Euthydemiia  may  be  referred  with 
Huch  pnbabiliiy  to  aboitt  b.  c  220.     (Wilwn't 


eccletiailical  iaihera.  A  Latin  tianslation  of  [l 
wu>  pubUahi-d  by  P.  E.  Zinua.  Venice,  15U,  fsL, 
reprinted  at  l.yona,  1556,  Bvo„  and  at  Pari*,  15«l, 
6vo.  The  Greek  original  baa  not  yel  bcem  f^ 
lished,  except  the  hut  title,  which  i>  conlaiiMd  ta 
Sjlburg-a  .Sanio-j.wi,  pp.  1—64,  2.  VictotTtal 
Triumph  over  the  impious,  manifold,  and  axeaahli 
sect  ol  Ihe  Metialiani,  &c  together  with  fboKMa 
analhemata  pronoUDced  against  them.  It  «M 
edited  in  Oicak,  with  a  I^iUa  wikn  and  atM, 


EUTOLMKJSw 


If  J.ToKfiM»  IB  lus  Aer/tafidMs  Tiajectad  Rhen. 

IfN,  4la^  pp.  106 — 125.     3.  A  Commentary  on 

dl  tlie  'Pmiam  of  Darid,  and  on  the  ten  Cantica. 

TW  QttA  anpaal  lias  not  yet  been  printed ;  bat 

A  Latm  UiMhiiiMi  by  Philip  Saolos  fint  appeared 

M  Veroaa,  1360i,  kL,  and  has  often  been  reprinted. 

4b  A  eHBMBtary  oa  the  four  OospeU,  is  a  compi- 

kdoa  htm  S(L  Oirysoatom  and  others  of  the  early 

fctkeia.   TW  Greek  original  has  never  been  printed, 

kt  there  is  a  very  good  I^tin  translation  by  J. 

H«sicBiaa»  Lonrain,  1544^  foL,  reprinted  at  Paris, 

1547, 15S0,  and  1602«  8vo.     The  work  is  consi- 

imd  eac  of  great  Talne,  both  in  style  and  matter, 

mi  has  oAen  been  made  great  use  of  by  modem 

Imaes.  (Fabric.  BiU.  Graee.  toL  viiL  p.  328,  &&; 

Cnc,  HmL  Lit.  toL  L  p.  646,  &c.)     There  are  a 

pat  maay  ocber  perams  of  the  name  of  Euthy- 

BBS.  iTsperting  whom  see  Fabric.  BibL  Graee, 

W.  vnL  PL  345,  Ac  [L.  S.] 

EUTHY'MUS  {fMviuny,  a  hero  of  Locri  in 
hriy,  Baa  a  son  of  Astydes  or  of  the  rirer-god 
tammmk,     Hb  aras  fiunous  for  his  strength  and 
til  ia  fcg^tig,  and  deHrered  the  town  of  Temessa 
ka  the  evil  spirit  Politea,  to  whom  a  £ur  maiden 
ery  year.      Euthymos    himself 
aft  bb  advanced  age  in  Uie  river  Cae- 
(SCraK  tL  p.  255  ;  Aelian,  V.H,  viii.  18  ; 
ad  Hctm,  p.  1409.)     He  gained  several 
at  Olympia  (OL  74,  76,  and  77) ;  and  a 
sf  hia  at  Olympia  was  the  work  of  Pytba- 
(P^Bs.  vL  6.  §  2,  10.  §  2.)         [I^  S.] 
EUTO'CIUS  (E^^uot)  of  Ascalon,  the  corn- 
ea Apollonios  of  Pesga  and  on  Archi- 
have  lived  about  a.  d.  560.     At  the 
ttd  ef  sone  of  his  commentaries  on  Archimedes 
k  aiys  be  asted  **  the  edition  recognised  by  Isidore 
rf  Mffrr-T,  the  mechanic,  our  puuterJ"    This  Isi- 
imt  was  one  of  Jnstinian^s  architects,  who  built 
tk  chaidi  of  St.  Sophia.     The  Greek  originals  of 
^  kUowii^  works  of  Eutocius  are  preserved : 
Ctmmewiariea  am  the  JirtL  four  booh  of  the  Conies 
y  JpaUamme  ;  om  the  Sphere  atui  Cjfiinder^  on  the 
€/  the  Circ/e^  and  on  the  Tvdo  Booke  on 
of  Archimedes,      These   have   been 
pnaded    in    the    Greek  edition   of  Apollonius, 
sad  ia  tba  two  Greek  editions  of  Archimedks; 
sad  I^ftm  Tersions  liave  been  given  with  several 
if  the  venaoDS  of  these  two  writers,  sometimes 
maiplrtr,  sometimes  in  part.     There  has  been  no 
print  of  Eutocius.     These  commentaries 
of  ordinary  TsJue,  as  long  as  geometrical  help 
ia  sadfTstanding  the  text  was  required.    Torelli 
wishes  that  Ealocius  had  applied  himself  to  all  the 
writings  of  Archimedes.      But  they  have  a  merit 
'    will  preserve  them,  independently  of  their 
value  ;  they  contain  incidentaUy  so 
>n   on  the  lost  writings  of  Greek 
and  on  the  methods  of  Greek  arithme- 
tie,  t^  they  are  integrant  parts  of  the  history  of 
Gnck   karnin^      Torelli  found  them  frequently 
five,  by  WBT  of  citation,  a  more  saiisfeM^tory  text 
<f  ArchiaKdea  than  that  of  the  remaining  manu- 
scripts, which  be  attributes  to   the  goodness  of 
Isidare's  editioo  :  **  haec  causa  fuit,  cur  Archime- 
Eotocii    domo    conquirerem   ubi    melius 
e  qnani   in  propria  habitabat.^     (Torelli 
ivy.  i  AfcUmed. ;    Fabric  Bibl.  Graec.  vol.  iv. 
y  »1)  [A.  De  M.] 

EUTOLMIUS  (Edr^A/uoi),  the  author  of  four 
iMpot  ia  tise  Greek  Anthology  (Brunck,  Anal. 
^  B.  pi  8  '  JBeoba,  Amik,  Graee,  voL  iL  p.  2*29), 
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of  whom  nothing  more  is  known,  except  what 
may  be  inferred  from  his  titles  of  Scholatticus  and 
lUnetris^  respecting  the  meaning  of  the  latter  of 
which  see  Du  Cange,  Gloss.  Med,  et  Inf,  hoL  «.  «. 
lUtuiris;  Gloss,  Med.eiln/,  Graee,  p.  513.  (Jacobs, 
Anth,  Graec  vol.  xiii.  p.  895).  [P.  S.J 

EUTO'LMIUS,  a  patronus  cansarum  at  Con- 
stantinople, who  was  one  of  the  commission  of 
Sixteen,  h^ed  by  Tribonian,  who  were  employed 
by  Justinian  (a.  d.  530-33)  to  compile  the  Digest. 
(Const.  Tttnto,  §  9.)  [J.  T.  G.l 

EUTRA'PELUS,  P.  VOLU'MNIUS,  a  Ro- 
man knight,  obtained  the  surname  of  Eutrapelus 
(E^pawcXor)  on  account  of  his  liveliness  and  wit 
(See  respecting  this  word  Aristot.  Bhet.  ii.  12.) 
Two  of  Cicero*8  letters  are  addressed  to  him  {ad 
Fam,  vii  32,  33) ;  and  in  a  letter  to  Paetus,  b.  c. 
46  (ad  Fam,  ix.  26),  Cicero  gives  an  amusing  ac- 
count of  a  dinner-party  at  the  house  of  Eutmpelus, 
at  which  he  was  present. 

Eutrapelus  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Antony, 
and  a  companion  of  his  pleasures  and  debauches. 
(Cic  PhiUpp,  xiiL  2.)  The  £ur  Cytheris,  the  mis* 
tress  of  Antony,  was  originally  the  freedwoman 
and  mistress  of  Volumnius  Eutrapelus,  whence  we 
find  her  called  Volumnia,  and  was  surrendered  to 
Antony  by  his  friend.  (Cic  ad  Fam,  ix.  26,  Phi- 
Upp. ii.  24.)  After  Caesar*s  death,  Eutrapelus,  in 
consequence  of  his  connexion  with  Antony,  became 
a  person  of  considerable  importance ;  and  we  find 
that  Cicero  availed  himself  of  his  influence  in  order 
to  get  a  letter  presented  to  Antony,  in  which  he 
begg[ed  for  a  libera  legatio.  {Ad  Att.  xv.  8.)  On 
the  defeat  of  Antony  before  Mntina  in  B.  c.  43, 
Eutrapelus,  in  common  with  Antonyms  other  friends, 
was  exposed  to  great  danger,  but  was  protected 
and  assisted  by  Atticus.  The  latter  soon  had  an 
opportunity  of  retuniing  this  favour ;  for,  on  An- 
tonyms return  into  Italy,  Eutrapelus,  who  was 
praefectus  fubnim  in  his  army,  protected  Atticus, 
who  feared  for  his  own  safety  on  account  of  his 
connexion  with  Cicero  and  Brutus.  Eutrapelus 
further  erased  from  the  list  of  proscriptions,  at  the 
intercession  of  Atticus,  the  name  of  the  poet  L. 
Julius  Calidus,  which  he  had  inserted  himselL 
(Nepos,  Att  9,  10,  12.)  Eutrapelus  is  mentioned 
by  Horace.  {Epist.  i.  18.  31.) 

EUTRESITES  (E^pn<rmjs),  a  surname  of 
Apollo,  derived  from  Eutresis,  a  place  between 
Platacae  and  Thespiae,  where  he  had  an  ancient 
oracle.  (Steph.  Byz.  s.  v,  E6rfni<ris  ;  Eustath.  ad 
Horn.  p.  268.)  [L.  S.] 

EUTRCyPIA.  1.  A  native  of  Syria,  became, 
by  her  first  husband,  whose  name  is  unknown,  the 
mother  of  Flavia  Maximiana  Theodora,  who  was 
married  to  Constantius  Chlorus  upon  the  recon- 
struction of  the  empire  under  Diocletian.  Eutropia 
was  at  that  time  the  wife  of  Maximianus  Hereu- 
lius,  to  whom  she  bore  Maxentius  and  Fausta, 
afterwards  united  to  Constantine  the  Great.  Upon 
the  conversion  of  her  son-in-law,  Eutropia  also  em- 
braced Christianity,  and  repaired  to  Palestine.  In 
consequence  of  her  representations,  the  emperor 
took  measures  for  abolishing  the  superstitious  ob- 
servances which  had  for  ages  prevailed  at  the  oak 
of  Mamre,  so  celebrated  as  the  abode  of  Abraham, 
and  caused  a  chureh  to  be  erected  on  the  spot. 

A  medal  published  on  the  authority  of  Golttius 
alone,  with  the  legend  Gal.  Val.  Eutrop.,  is 
considered  as  unquestionably  spurious.  (Aurel. 
Vict.  Epii,  xl. ;  Euscb.  H,  E,  iii.  52 ;  TUlemont, 
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Ilistoire  dei  Bmjtereunf  vol.  iv.  pp.   130,   244; 
Eckhel,  ToL  viii.  p.  27.) 

2.  Qmnd-daughter  of  the  foregoing,  being  the 
daoghter  of  Constantius  Chlonis  and  Flavia  Maxi- 
miana  Theodora,  and  therefore  the  sister  of  Dehnar 
tiui,  Julius  Constantius,  Hannibalianus,  Constan- 
tia,  and  Anastasia,  and  half-sister  of  Constantino 
the  Great  (See  the  genealogical  table  prefixed  to 
CoNHTANTiNus  I.)  She  is  belioTed  to  hare  been 
the  wife  of  Nepotianus,  who  was  consul  a.  d.  301 ; 
but  at  all  events  she  was  certainly  the  mother  of 
that  NepotianuB  who  assumed  the  purple  on  the 
3rd  of  June,  a.  d.  350,  and  she  perished  in  the 
proscription  which  followed  his  death  twenty-eight 
days  afterwards.  (Nkpotianus.]  (Aurcl.  Vict 
Epit.  zlii.;  Zosim.  ii.  43;  Athanas.  Apolog.  toL  i* 
p.  677,  ed.  Paris,  1627.)  [W.  R.] 

EUTRO'PIUS,  the  eunuch.     [Arcadius.] 

EUTRCPIUS,  a  man  of  high  rank  in  that 
portion  of  Upper  Moesia  which  was  called  Dardo- 
nia,  nuirried  Claudia,  daughter  of  Crispus,  the  bro- 
ther of  Chiudius  Gothicus,  and  by  her  became  the 
fiither  of  Constantius  Chlorus.  See  the  genealogi- 
cal table  in  vol.  i.  p.  831.  [W.  R.] 

EUTRO'PIUS,  a  Roman  historian  who  has 
been  styled  Flavitu  Eutropius  by  Sigonius  and 
some  of  the  earlier  scholars  without  the  slightest 
authority  from  MSS.  or  any  ancient  source  for 
such  an  addition.  Considerable  doubts  are  enter- 
tained with  regard  to  the  native  country  of  this 
writer.  The  only  positive  witness  is  Suidas,  who 
terms  him  a  learned  Italian  (^IroA^s  troipum/ls) ; 
but  these  words  have  been  interpreted  to  signify 
merely  that  he  wrote  in  Latin.  The  arguments  of 
certain  French  writers,  who  have  sought  to  prove 
from  Symmachus  that  he  was  the  countryman  of 
Ausoniufl,  and  those  of  Vinetus,  who  endeavours 
from  various  considerations  to  demonstrate  that  he 
must  have  been  a  Greek,  are  singularly  feeble  and 
frivolous.  We  know  from  his  own  statements, 
taken  in  combination  with  various  passages  in  the 
Byzantines,  that  he  held  the  office  of  a  secretary 
(EpiMtolarui*E'ifurroKoyf<i^s)  under  Constantine  the 
Great,  that  he  was  patronised  by  Julian  the  Apos- 
tate, whom  he  accompanied  in  the  Persian  expe- 
dition, and  that  he  was  alive  in  the  reign  of  Valen- 
tinian  and  Valens,  to  the  latter  of  whom  his  book 
is  dedicated.  To  these  particulars  our  certain 
information  is  limited.  That  ho  is  the  same  indi- 
vidual with  the  Eutropius  who,  as  we  learn  from 
Ammianus  Marcellinus,  was  proconsul  of  Asia 
about  A.D.  371,  and  who  is  spoken  of  by  Libanius 
and  Gregory  Xazianzcn,  or  with  the  Eutropius 
who,  as  we  gather  from  the  Codex  Theodosiauus, 
was  pracfectus  praetorio  in  a.d.  380  and  381,  are 
pure  conjectures  resting  upon  no  base  save  the 
identity  of  name  and  embarrassed  by  chronological 
difficulties.  In  no  case  must  he  be  confounded 
with  the  ambitious  eunuch,  gn^t  chamberlain  to 
the  emperor  Arcadius,  so  well  known  from  the 
invective  of  Claudian ;  and  still  htM  could  he  have 
been  the  disciple  of  Augustin,  as  not  a  few  persons 
have  fancied,  since,  if  not  actually  dead,  he  must 
have  reached  the  extreme  verge  of  old  age  at  the 
epoch  when  the  bishop  of  Hippo  was  rising  into 
&me.  The  only  other  point  connected  with  the 
personal  career  of  tlits  author  which  admits  of 
discussion,  is  his  religion.  It  hns  bet^n  cunlidently 
asserted  that  it  can  be  proved  from  his  own  words 
that  he  was  a  Christian.  But  how  any  one  could, 
by  any  possible  stretch  of  ingenuity,  twist  such  a 
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conclusion  out  of  the  potnge  in  question  (z.  116, 
sub  fin.),  even  if  we  retain  the  reading  *  Mmim 
religionis  Christianae  insectator,^  it  it  Tery  haid 
for  an  unprejudiced  reader  to  imagine  ;  md  it 
is  equally  difficult  to  perceive  npon  what  snHindf 
we  can  reject  or  evade  the  testimony  of  Nie^ 
phorus  Gregoras,  who  insist!  that  the  pndief 
bestowed  by  Eutropius  upon  Constantine  are  pe- 
culiarly valuable,  because  they  proceed  from  ooa 
who  cherished  hostile  feelings  towards  that  prinet 
in  consequence  of  differing  from  him  in  rubioii 
(8i(i  Tf  r6  Ttit  BffUffKMa  i$toaf^9ffrov)  and  of 
being  the  contemporary  and  partisan  (ii\ijcu(r^ 
fcal  alfmridTipf)  of  Julian ;  moreover,  as  if  to  leafv 
no  room  for  doubt,  he  dedaret  that  the  obaermtioDa 
of  Eutropius,  inasmuch  as  he  was  a  gentile  pro- 
fessing a  difl^nt  fiuth  from  Constantine  fEAAipr 
h*A¥  KoL  dAAo^Aov  9pi7<rirf{af  rp6^tf»os\  an 
tainted  with  heathen  bitterness  (mgovaty  XAA^ 
yiKifs  wucpias)^  and  then  goes  on  to  adduce  Mma 
examples  of  unfair  representations. 

The  only  work  of  Eutropius  now  extant  ia  m 
brief  compendium  of  Roman  history  in  ten  bodcii 
extending  from  the  foundation  of  the  city  to  tht 
accession  of  Valens,  by  whose  command  it  was 
composed,  and  to  whom  it  is  inscribed.  The  as- 
thor,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  last  chapter,  proraiiea 
a  more  detailed  and  elaborate  narrative  of  the 
events  in  which  his  imperial  protector  was  the 
chief  agent,  but  we  know  not  wnether  this  pledge 
was  ever  redeemed.  Suidas  indeed  records  tbit 
Eutropius  wrote  ** other  things,**  but  without  speci- 
fying what  these  were ;  and  Priscian  quotes  mm 
some  Eutropius  as  a  grammatical  authority  npoa 
the  sound  of  the  letter  x,  but  drops  no  hint  tkat 
this  person!^  is  the  historian. 

In  drawing  up  the  abridgment  which  has  de- 
scended to  us,  the  compiler  appears  to  have  con- 
sulted the  best  authorities,  although  not  alwaji 
with  discrimination,  and  to  have  executed  his  taiik 
in  general  with  care,  although  manifest  eneie 
may  occasionally  be  detected  in  fitets  as  well  as  in 
chronology,  and  all  occurrences  likely  to  reflect  die- 
honour  on  the  Roman  name  are  sedulously  glossed 
over  or  entirely  omitted.  The  style  is  in  perfsel 
good  taste  and  keeping  with  the  nature  of  tiie  un- 
dertaking. We  find  a  pUin,  clear,  precise,  simple^ 
fimiiliar  narrative,  in  which  the  most  important 
events  are  distinctly  brought  out  without  ostenta- 
tion and  without  any  pretensions  to  ornament  or 
to  rhythmical  cadence  in  the  structure  of  the  pe- 
riods. The  language  is,  for  the  most  part,  excecd- 
ingly  pure,  although,  as  might  be  expected,  the 
critical  eye  of  modem  scholarship  has  detected 
several  words  and  combinations  not  sanctioned  by 
the  usage  of  the  purest  models.  Under  these  dr> 
cumstances  it  is  not  surprising  that  this  little 
work  should  have  become  exceedingly  popular  at  a 
period  when  the  taste  for  deep  learning  and  oi^ 
ginal  investigation  was  on  the  decline,  and  that  for 
many  ages  it  should  have  been  extensively  CB- 
ployed  as  a  school-book.  We  find  the  sulMtanet 
of  it  copied  into  the  chronicles  of  Hieronnna8» 
Prosper,  Cassiodorus,  and  many  others:  it  iscloedy 
followed  by  Rufus,  Orosius,  aud  by  a  host  eif 
monkish  annalists ;  while  it  is  incorporated  Teit»- 
tim,  with  many  additions,  in  the  well-known  /Nh 
toria  MuoellOf  a  sort  of  historical  farrago,  whidi  ia 
commonly,  but  erroneously,  rapposed  to  hare  besB 
compounded  by  Paul,  son  of  Wamefrid  ud  Tbec^ 
dolinda,    at  one  time  deacon  of   Aquileia,  and 
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was  fint  WBrned  of  hia  error  privately  by  Eusebiui, 
bishop  of  Dorylaenmi  and  waa  then  denounced  by 
him  as  a  heretic,  before  a  synod  which  assembled 
at  Constantinople,  under  the  presidency  of  Flavian, 
patriarch  of  that  city.  He  was  condemned,  in 
spite  of  the  extent  of  his  influence  at  court,  where 
Chrysaphius,  eunuch  and  chief  chamberlain  to 
Theodosius  II.,  was  a  close  friend  of  DioMurus, 
and  godson  to  Eutyches.  Besides  this,  Chrysa- 
phius had  a  strong  desire  to  crush  the  partisans  of 
jPulcheria,  the  emperor*s  sister,  who  was  warmly 
attached  to  Flavian.  Dy  his  influence  Theo- 
dosius was  persuaded  to  declare  himself  dissatis- 
fied with  the  decision  of  Flavian*s  synod,  and  to 
refer  the  matter  to  a  general  council,  to  meet  at 
Ephesus,  A.  D.  449,  under  the  presidency  of  Dio- 
tcurus.  This  is  the  celebrated  Aptrr/Kin)  ffuvoSos, 
an  appellation  which  it  most  richly  deserved.  It 
was  composed  almost  entirely  of  partisans  of  Eu- 
tyches. Flirian,  and  those  who  had  judged  him 
on  the  former  occasion,  though  allowed  to  be  present, 
were  not  to  be  suffered  to  vote.  Theodoret,  the 
historian,  who  had  been  a  friend  of  Nestorius,  was 
not  to  vote  without  the  permission  of  Dioscurus  ; 
and  a  number  of  frantic  Egyptian  monks  accompa- 
nied their  abbot,  Barsumas,  to  whom,  as  a  vigorous 
opponent  of  Nestorius,  a  seat  and  vote  in  the 
council  were  assigned.  For  the  emperor  had 
avowed,  in  his  letters  of  convocation,  that  his 
great  object  was  wa<rcw  SiafioXucrlv  ixKot^  P*T<°"'t 
meaning  by  this  phrase  the  Nestorian  doctrines. 
When  the  coimcil  met,  all  opponents  of  Eutyches 
were  silenced  by  the  outcries  of  the  monks,  the 
threats  of  the  soldiers  who  were  admitted  to  hear 
the  deliberations*  and  the  overbearing  violence  of 
the  president.  Flavian,  Eusebiua,  and  Theodoret 
were  deposed,  and  the  doctrines  of  Eutyches  for- 
mally sanctioned  ;  and  this  was  regarded  as  a  vic- 
tory gained  over  the  Eastern  church  by  its  Alex- 
andrian rival,  which  two  bodies  often  came  into 
conflict  horn  the  different  dogmatical  tendencies 
prevalent  in  each.  The  deposed  prelates,  however, 
applied  for  aid  to  Leo  the  Great,  bishop  of  Rome, 
who  had  been  himself  summoned  to  Uie  council, 
but,  instead  of  appearing  there,  had  sent  Julius, 
bishop  of  Puteoli,  and  three  other  legates,  from 
whom  therefore  he  obtained  a  correct  account  of 
the  scenes  which  had  disgraced  it.  He  was  ready 
to  interfere,  both  on  general  grounds,  and  from  the 
notion,  which  had  already  begun  to  take  root,  that 
to  him,  as  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  belonged  a 
sort  of  oversight  over  the  whole  church.  Things 
were  changed  too  at  Const.intinople  :  Chrysaphius 
was  disgraced  and  banished,  and  Pulcheria  restored 
to  her  brother^s  favour.  In  the  year  450,  Theodo- 
sius II.  died  ;  Pulcheria  married  Marcian,  and  pro- 
cured for  him  the  succession  to  the  throne.  A  new 
general  council  "vas  summoned  at  Nicaca,  and  af- 
terwards adjourned  to  Chalcedon,  a.  d.  451,  which 
630  bishops  attended.  The  proceedings  were  not 
altogether  worthy  of  a  body  met  to  decide  on  such 
subjects ;  yet,  on  the  whole,  something  like  deco- 
rum was  observed.  The  result  was  that  Dioscurus 
and  Eutyches  were  condemned,  and  the  doctrine 
of  Christ  in  one  person  and  two  natures  finally 
declared  to  be  the  &ith  of  the  church.  We  know 
nothing  of  the  subsequent  fiite  of  Eutyches,  except 
that  Leo  wrote  to  beg  Marcian  and  Pulcheria  to 
send  him  into  banishment,  with  what  success  does 
not  appear.  There  are  extant  a  confession  of  faith 
presented  by  Eutyches  to  the  council  of  Ephesns 
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(the  fiouKij  Ai}<rTpiin)),and  two  petitions  to  tin 
peror  Theodosius  (CohcU.  vol.  iv.  pp.  1S4«  241, 
250) ;  but  no  works  of  his  are  in  existence.  Tliii 
schism  was  continued  among  the  monks  bj  Endo- 
cia,  widow  of  Theodosius,  and  to  such  an  extentp 
that  Marcian  was  obliged  to  send  an  armed  fbree  t» 
put  it  down.  The  followers  of  Eutyches,  howerei^ 
under  the  name  of  Monophysites,  continued  to  pro- 
pagate their  opinions,  though  wiUi  little  saocess,  till 
the  6th  century,  when  a  great  revival  of  those  do^ 
trines  took  place  under  the  auspices  of  Jacob  Bam- 
daeus,  who  died  bishop  of  Edessa,  a.  d.  588.  Fkom 
htm  they  were  called  Jacobites,  and  under  this 
title  still  constitute  a  very  numerous  chnrcfa,  to 
which  the  Armenians  and  Copts  belong.  (Evagrias, 
Flist.  EocU$.  i.  9 ;  Theodoret,  Ep.  79,  82,  92,  Ac; 
Cave,  Scripi,  Eedet.  HisL  JM,  vol  i. ;  Neander, 
KirchtngeKh,  iiL  p.  1 079,  &c)         [O.  E.  L.  0.] 

EUTYCHIANUS.     [Comazon.] 

EUTYCHIA'NUS  (IW'TvxiowJf).  There  no 
two  persons  of  this  name  in  the  history  of  Con- 
stantinople :  the  one  is  called  an  historian,  and 
must  have  lived  at  the  time  of  Constantino  tho 
Great  He  is  styled  chief  secretary  of  the  emperor, 
and  a  sophist;  but  nothing  further  is  known. 
(Geoig.  Codinus,  Select,  de  Orig,  CknuUmL  17.) 
The  second  was  a  friend  of  Agathius  the  historian, 
who  undertook  to  write  the  history  of  his  own 
time  on  the  advice  of  Entychianua.  (Agath. 
Prooem,)  [L.  S.] 

EUTYCHIA'NUS  (E^vx»^f)«  «  physidai 
who  lived  probably  in  or  before  the  fourth  oentnir 
after  Christ,  as  one  of  his  medical  formulae  is 
quoted  by  Marcellus  Empiricus  (De  Medieam.  c 
14.  p.  303),  who  calls  him  by  the  title  of  *"  Ai^ 
chiater.'^  He  may  perhaps  be  the  same  physician 
who  is  called  Tcrentius  Eutychianus  by  Theodo* 
rus  Priscianus  {De  Medic,  iv.  14.)   [W.  A.  0.] 

EUTY'CHIDES,  T.  CAECrLIUS,a  fnedmn 
of  Atticus.  After  his  manumission  by  Atticns,  kis 
name  naturally  was  T.  Pomponius  EnWchides ;  bnt 
when  Atticus  was  adopted  by  Q.  Uaecilins,  his 
freedman  also  altered  his  name  into  T.  Caedlini 
Eutychides.  (Cic.  ad  AtL  iv.  15.)  [L.  &] 

EUTY'CHIDES  (E^ruxf^nO-  1-  Of  Sicyon, 
a  statuary  in  bronze  and  marble,  is  placed  by  VWaj 
at  OL  120,  &  c.  300.  (xxxiv.  8.  s.  19.)  He  was 
a  disciple  of  Lysippus.  (Pans,  vi  2.  |  4.)  Ho 
made  in  bronze  a  statue  of  the  river  Eurotas,  **  in 
quo  artem  ipso  amne  liquidiorem  plurimi  dizere" 
(Plin.  /.«.§!  6),  one  of  the  Olympic  victor  Timo^ 
thenes,  of  Elis,  and  a  highly-prized  statue  oC 
Fortune  for  the  Syrians  on  the  Orontea.     (Pans. 

I.  c.)  There  is  a  copy  of  the  last-named  work  in 
the  Vatican  Mnseum.  (Vi8conti,iV/iu.  Plib.-CXMi. 
t.  iiL  tab.  46.)  His  statue  of  Father  Liber,  in  tho 
collection  of  Asinius  Pollio,  was  of  marble.  (Pfin. 
xxxvi.  5.  s.  4.  §  10.)  A  statue  of  Priapos  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Greek  Anthology  (Brunck,  AmcL 
il  p.  31 1 ;  Jacobs,  iiL  p.  24,  No.  xiv.)  as  the  work 
of  Eutychides,  but  it  is  not  known  whether  Eatgp- 
chides  of  Sicyon  is  meant.  Canthanu  of  Sieyon 
was  the  pupil  of  Eutychides.     [CANTHABinib] 

2.  A  painter  of  unknown  time  and  coontiy. 
He  painted  Victory  driving  a  biga.     (Plin.  xzzr. 

II.  S.40.  §  34.) 

3.  A  sculptor,  whose  name  occurs  in  a  lepnldanl 
epigram  in  the  Greek  Anthology.  (Bnmdc,  AmaL 
vol.  iii.  p.  307  ;  Jacobs,  voL  iv.  p.  274,  No» 
DCCXIZ.)  [P.  S.] 

EUTY'CHIUS,  the  grammarian.  [EuTVOin.] 


BXAENETUa. 

BUTYTHIUS  (EMxtot\  was  orig^nallj  a 
of  db»  town  dT  Aimnria,  wbenee  he  was  tent 
hj  lii  Mbw-dtams  to  Conttantinople,  as  proxy 
biihop.  TIm  gnat  talent  he  dkplayed  in 
thealflgiGal  controTersy  gained  him  general 
•ad  the  emperor  in  a.  d.  658  raised 
la  tiM  lugheet  digmty  in  the  chorch  at  Con- 
In  the  same  year  he  aoeordingly  pre- 
adsd  at  as  ecamenical  synod,  which  was  held  in 
that  dty.  In  ▲.  d.  564,  he  incurred  the  anger  of 
ite  mpurnr  Joatinian,  hy  refusing  to  give  his  as- 
•mi  to  a  decree  reipecting  the  incormptibility  of 
ite  body  of  Christ  pierioos  to  his  resairection, 
aai  waa  expeOed  fimn  his  see  in  consequence.  He 
was  at  fint  confined  in  a  monastery,  then  trans- 
paftsd  10  an  island,  Prinoepo,  and  at  last  to  his 

at  Amaseia.  In  578,  the  em- 
restored  him  to  his  see,  which  he 
until  hb  death  in  585,  at 
the  ife  «f  7^  There  is  extant  by  him  a  letter 
to  pope  Vigilius,  on  the  occasion  of  hie 
in  A.  Dw  553.  It  is  printed  in  Greek  and 
_  the  Ada  ^/modi  qmntae^  CondL  toL 
▼.  p.  425,  &C.  He  alio  wrote  some  other  treat* 
iHB,  wludi,  however,  are  lost.  (Etagr.  iv.  38 ; 
Orml  MimaL  xir.  29 ;  CaT^  Hi$L  Lit.  toL  L 
fMK  ^)  [L.  S.] 

SUXFNIDAE  (E^«r(8a<),  a  noble  fiunOy 
■Mag  the  Aeginetans,  celebrated  by  Pindar  in  his 
e4e  (ATw.  rn.)  in  honour  of  one  of  its  members, 
SegsMa,  who  was  victorious  in  the  boys*  pentathlon 
m  iho  54ch  Nemead  (according  to  Hermann*s  emen- 
«f  the  Scholia),  that  is,  in  B.  c.  46}.  The 
aba  BMntions  the  victor^s  father,  Thearion, 
whom  he  seems  to  have  been  intimate.  The 
sis  ffmtnint  some  considerable  difficulties,  and  has 
been  very  differently  expUined  by  Bockh,  Dissen, 
and  Hermann.  ( Pindar,  L  c. ;  SchoL,  and  Bockh 
and  IXaaen^  notes  ;  Hermann,  de  Sopetus  Aegm»- 
%m  Vietoria  qmmqmertii  Dintrtatioy  Lips.  1822, 
C^Mc^m  vol  iii.  p.  22.)  [P.  S.] 

EUXE'NIDAS,  a  painter,  who  initmcted  the 
takbffuttd  Aristeides,  of  Thebes.  He  flourished 
ahe«t  the  95th  or  100th  Olympiad,  b.c.  400  or  380. 
(Pfin.  H.  N.  XXXV.  10.  s.  36.  §  7.)  [P.  S.] 
EUXE'NIDES.  [EvKTXs.] 
EITXENUS  (El^cror.)  1.  Is  mentioned  by 
Piaa  I  aiui  of  Halicarnassus  (i.  34)  as  a  irotirn)f 
if>j(mmt^  who  wrote  upon  early  Italian  traditions.  As 
he  is  not  mentioned  anywhere  else,  and  as  it  is 
stnage  to  find  an  amdeni  Greek  writing  upon  Italian 
■ytki,  some  critics  have  proposed  to  read  "Evytos^ 
mstcad  of  E^frof ;  but  Ennius  can  scarcely  be 
ciaaaed  among  the  mythographen. 

2.  Of  Heradeta,  was  the  instructor  of  Apollonius 
of  Tyana  in  Pythagorean  philosophy,  of  which  he 
is  said  to  have  possessed  a  very  competent  know- 
iHhc  (Philostr.  Vii.  ApolL  I  7.)  [L.  &] 

iUXITHEUS  (E^lBtos),  a  Pythagorean  phi- 
ksophcr,  fimn  whom  Athenaeus  (iv.  p.  157)  quotes 
the  opbnoo  that  the  eools  of  all  men  were  confined 
by  the  gods  to  their  bodies  and  to  this  worid  as  a 
pankhment,  and  that  unless  they  remained  there 
ior  the  period  appointed  by  the  deity,  they  would 
be  dln:1al'l^  to  still  greater  sufferings.         [L.  S.] 

EXADIUS  (*l^iof),  one  of  the   Lapithae, 

wW  diatingaished  himself  in  the  contest  at  the 

HTtiak  of  Peirithotts.      (Hes.  SaiL  Here.  180  ; 

Ov.  JIUL  XXL  266,  Ac.)  [L.  S.] 

EXAE'NETUS  CWMimoi),  of  Agrigentum, 

toriaain  the  f»ot  noe  at  Olympia,  in  B.C. 

TOL.  n. 
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416  (OL  91)  and  B.  c.  412  (01.  92.)  On  his  re- 
torn  from  Olympia,  Exaenetus  was  escorted  into 
the  dty  by  a  magnificent  prooesnon  of  300  cha- 
riots, each  drawn  by  two  white  horses.  (Died, 
xiii.  34,  82 ;  Aelian,  F.  H.  ii.  8.)  [L.  8.] 

EXEDARES.     [Arsacidab,  p.  863,  a.] 

EXITIUS,  quaestor  in  &  c.  43,  and  one  of 
Antony's  supporters,  is  called  by  Cicero  (PkUipp, 
xiii.  1 3)  the  Jraier  (probably  the  cousin-german) 
of  Philadelphus,  by  which  name  he  means  to 
indicate  C.  Annius  Cimber.  [Comp.  Cimbbr, 
Annius.] 

EXSUPERA'NTIUS,  JU'LIUS,  a  Roman 
historian,  with  regard  to  whom  we  possess  no  in- 
formation, but  who,  from  the  character  of  his 
style,  is  believed  to  have  flourished  in  the  fifth  or 
sixth  century.  Under  his  name  we  have  a  short 
tract,  entitled  De  Maru\  Lepidi,  ae  Sertorii  bdlie 
ehilibue^  which  many  suppose  to  have  been 
abridged  firom  the  Histories  of  Sallust 

It  will  be  found  appended  to  the  editions  of 
Sallust  hy  Wasse,  Cantab.  4to.  1710  ;  by  Corte, 
Lips.  4to.  1724  ;  by  Havercamp,  AmsteL  4to. 
1742 ;  and  by  Gerlach,  Basil  4to.  1823.  (Mol- 
lerus,  Diq>,  de  JuUo  Exeuperantio,  Allorf.  4to. 
1690.)  [W.  R.] 

EXSUPERATO'RIUS,  one  of  the  twelve 
titles  assumed  by  the  Emperor  Commodus,  who 
ordained  that  the  month  of  December  should  be 
distinguished  by  this  name.  [Commodus.]  (Dion 
Caaa.  Ixxii.  15;  Zonar.  xii.  5;  Lamprid.  Commode 
11  ;  Aurel.  Vict,  de  Caee,  xviL;  Entrop.  viii.  7; 
Suidas,  s.  v.  K6tudos.)  [ W.  R.] 

EXSUPE'RIUS,  descended  from  a  fiunily  of 
Bordeaux,  was  professor  of  rhetoric  first  at  Tou- 
louse, and  subsequently  at  Narbonne,  where  he 
became  the  preceptor  of  Flavins  Julius  Delmatius. 
and  of  his  brother  Hannibalianus,  who,  after  their 
elevation,  procured  for  their  instructor  the  dignity 
of  Praeses  Hispaniae.  Having  acquired  great 
wealth,  he  retired  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  life 
in  tranquillity  at  Cahors  (Cadurca).  He  is  known 
to  us  only  from  a  complimentary  address  by  Auso- 
nius,  who  calls  upon  him  to  return  and  shed  a 
lustre  upon  the  city  of  his  ancestors.  (Auson. 
Prof,  xvii.)  [W.  R.] 

EZEKIE'LUS  CEj'cfrt^Aos),  the  author  of  a 
work  in  Greek  entitled  f^eeyctyi^,  which  is  usually 
called  a  tragedy,  but  which  seems  rather  to  have 
been  a  metrical  history,  in  the  dramatic  form,  and 
in  iambic  verse,  written  in  imitation  of  the  Greek 
tragedies.  The  subject  was  the  Exodus  of  the 
Israelites  from  Egypt.  The  author  appears  to  have 
been  a  Jew,  and  to  have  lived  at  the  court  of  the 
Ptolemies,  at  Alexandria,  about  the  second  century 
Considerable   fragments   of  the  work   are 


B.  c 


preserved  by  Eusebius  (praep.  Evang.  ix.  28,29), 
Clemens  Alexandrinus   (Strom,   i.   p.  344,  fol.), 
and  Eustathius  {ad  Ilejracm,  p.  25).     These  frag- 
ments  were  first   collected,   and   printed  with  a 
Latin  version,  by  Morell,   Par.  1580  and  1590, 
8vo.,  and  were   reprinted   in  the   Poetae  Christ. 
Graec.^  Par.  1609,  8vo.,  in  Lcctius's  Corpug  Poet 
Graec.   Trag    et  Com^  Col.  Allobr.  1614,  fol.,  in 
Bignius's  CoUecL  Poet.  CkrieL^  appended  to  the 
Biblioih.  Pair.  Graec. ^  Par.  1624,  foL,  in  the  14th 
volume  of  the   BibL  Pair.  Graec,   Par.  1644 — 
1654,  fol.,  and  in  a  separate  form,  with  a  German 
translation  and  notes,  by  L.  M.  Philippson,  Berlin, 
1830, 8vo.  (Fabric  BM.  Graee.  vol  ii.  pp.  505-6  ; 
Welcker,  die  Grieck.  Trapod.  p.  1270.)    [P-  8-1 
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FABATUS,  CALPU'RNIUS,  a  Roman 
knight,  accused  by  tubomcd  informera  in  a.  d.  64, 
of  being  privy  to  the  crimes  of  adultery  and  magi- 
cal arts  which  were  alleged  against  Lepida,  the 
wife  of  C.  Cassias.  By  an  appeal  to  Nero,  judg- 
ment against  Fabatus  was  deferred,  and  he  eventu- 
tlly  eluded  the  accusation.  (Tac.  Anm,  zyl  8.) 
Fabatus  was  grandfather  to  Colpurnin,  wife  of  the 
younger  Pliny.  (Plin.  Ji!p,  nii.  10.)  He  possessed 
a  country  house.  Villa  Camiliiana,  in  Campania. 
(Ill,  vi.  30.)  He  long  survived  his  son,  Pliny *s 
nither>in-law,  in  memory  of  whom  he  erected  a 
portico  at  Comam,  in  Cisalpine  Gaul.  (v.  12.)  Ac- 
cording to  an  inscription  (Orutcr,  Inmr^tL  p.  382), 
Fabatus  died  at  Comum.  The  following  letters 
are  addressed  by  Pliny  to  Fabatus,  his  protocer 
fiv.  1,  V.  12,  yL  12,  30,  viL  11,  16,  23,  32,  Tin. 
10).  [W.  B.  D.] 

FABA'TUS,  L.  RCySCI  US,  was  one  of  Caesar's 
lieutenants  in  the  Gallic  war,  and  commanded  the 
thirteenth  legion  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  in  the 
winter  of  b.  &  54.  It  was  during  this  winter  that 
Ambiorix  [Ambiorix]  induced  the  Eburonei  and 
Nervii  to  attack  in  detail  the  quarters  of  the 
Roman  legions,  but  in  the  operations  consequent 
on  their  revolt  Fabatus  seems  to  have  taken  no 
part,  since  the  district  in  which  he  was  stationed 
remained  quiet  (Caes.  B.  G.  v.  24.)  He  apprised 
Caesar,  however,  of  hostile  movements  in  Armorica 
in  the  same  winter.  {lUd,  53.)  Fabatus  was  one 
of  the  praetors  in  B.  c.  49,  and  was  sent  by  Porapey 
from  Rome  to  Caesar  at  Ariminum,  with  proposals 
of  accommodation,  both  public  and  private.  He 
was  chaigcd  by  Caesar  with  counter-proposals, 
which  he  delivered  to  Porapey  and  the  conKuls  at 
Capua,  (Cic  ad  Ait.  viii.  12  ;  Caes.  B.  C.  i. 
8)  10  ;  Dion  Cass.  xli.  5.)  Fabatus  was  des- 
patched on  a  second  mission  to  Caesar  by  those 
members  of  the  Pompeian  party  who  were  anxious 
for  peace.  (Dion  Cass.  /.  c)  As  Cicero  mentions 
his  meeting  with  L.  Caesar  at  Mintuniac  on  his 
return  from  Ariminum,  and  as  L.  Caesar  was  the 
companion  of  Fabatus,  at  least  on  their  first  jour- 
ney to  and  from  C.  Caesar,  Fabatus,  though  not 
expressly  named  by  him,  probably  met  Cicoro  at 
Mintumao  also,  and  communicated  C:ief>nr*s  offers, 
January  22.  b.  c  49.  (Cic.  ad  Alt,  vii.  13.) 
According  to  Cicero  (ad  Ait.  vii.  14),  Fabatus 
and  L.  Caesar,  on  their  return  from  Ariminum, 
<lelivered  Caesar's  offer  to  Pompcy,  not  at  Capua, 
but  at  Teanum.  Fabatus  was  killed  April  14th 
or  15th,  B.  c.  43,  in  the  first  of  the  battles  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mutino,  between  M.  Antony 
and  the  legions  of  the  senate.  (Cic.  ad  Fain.  x. 
:J3.)  [\V.  B.  1).] 

Whether  the  annexed   coin,  which   bears  the 
n:mie  of  L.  Rotcius  Fabatus,  belongs  to  the  Fabatus 


above  mentioned,  is  doubtful.     It  repretsfits  on 
the  obrene  the  head  of  Juno  Sospita,  and  the  ra* 
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verse  refers  to  the  worship  of  that  goddeit  at  La- 
navium.  (Eckhel,  toL  v.  p.  292,  Asc.) 

FABE'RIUS.  1 .  Seems  to  have  been  a  debtor 
of  M.  Cicero's,  sinoe  in  ieveral  of  hk  letter*  to 
Atticus  (odAtt.  ziL  21,  25,  61,  ziiL  8),  Cicero 
speaks  of  him  as  a  person  from  whom  a  oertain  raia 
was  due,  and  should  be  demanded,  in  case  of  the 
purchase  of  Bome  gardens  in  Rome  (HotU  IM'wu 
atdf  Latnianij  &c.),  which  Cicero  wished  to  baj. 
He  was  however,  after  a  time,  di^Msed  to  be 
lenient  with  Faberius  (ad  Ait,  zv.  13).  IS  by 
Aieto  (in  Epiit.  ad  Ait.  zii.  51)  Caesar  be  meant, 
in  allusion  to  his  reformation  of  the  calendar  (Soei. 
Cbe«.  40),  the  interest  on  the  money  owed  by  Fla- 
berius  to  Cicero  may  have  been  afiected  Inr  tba 

;.   Ci< 


eztension  of  the  current  year  b.  c.  46. 
seems  to  have  been  caatious  of  giving  offenoe  to 
Faberius  ;  and  if  he  were  the  same  person  with 
Caesar's  private  secretary,  mentioned  bdow,  and 
the  transaction  between  them,  as  has  been  sop* 
posed,  referred  to  property  sold  or  confiscated 
during  the  civil  wan,  Cicero's  reluctance  to  enferae 
payment  may  in  b.  c  45  have  been  prudent  at 
well  as  lenient 

2.  One  of  the  private  secretaries  of  C  Joliaa 
Caesar.  After  Caesar's  assassination,  in  B.  &  44, 
Antony  attached  to  himself  Faberius,  by  whose  aid 
he  inserted  whatever  he  chose  into  the  late  dic- 
tator's papers.  Since  a  decree  of  the  senate  had 
jnevionsly  declared  all  Caesar's  acts,  and  hb  wiD, 
valid  and  binding  on  the  state,  Antony,  by  em- 
ploying  one  of  Caesar's  own  secretaries,  could  in* 
sert,  without  danger  of  detection,  whatever  ho 
wished  into  the  papers  (^ofivi}/iara),  since  the  an- 
tograph  of  Faberius  made  it  dLBkult  to  distinguish 
the  genuine  from  the  spurious  memoranda.  (Ap- 
pian,  B.  C.  iii.  5.)  Dion  Cassias  (zliv.  3)  saja 
that  Antony  secured  the  services  of  Caesar^  secre- 
taries, but  he  does  not  name  Faberius.    [W.BJ>.] 

FA'BI  A,  the  name  of  two  daughters  of  the  patri- 
cian M.  Fabius  Ambustus.  The  elder  was  married 
to  Ser.  Sulpicius,  a  patrician,  and  one  of  the  null- 
tary  tribunes  of  the  year  b.  c.  376,  and  the  jmaxga 
to  the  plebeian  C.  Licinius  Stole,  who  is  said  to 
have  been  urged  on  to  his  legisbtion  by  the  vanitjr 
of  his  wife.  Once,  so  the  story  runs,  while  the 
younger  Fabia  was  staying  with  her  sister,  a  lictor 
knocked  at  the  door  to  announce  the  return  of  Sec 
Sulpicius  from  the  forum.  This  noise  frightened 
the  younger  Fabia,  who  was  unaccustomed  to  mch 
things,  and  her  elder  sister  ridiculed  her  for  her 
ignorance.  This,  as  well  as  the  other  honoura 
which  were  paid  to  Scfvilius,  deeply  wounded  the 
vanity  of  the  younger  Fabia,  and  her  jealousy  and 
envy  made  her  unhappy.  Her  fiither  pereeifod 
that  she  was  suffering  from  smnething,  and  cod* 
trived  to  elicit  the  cause  of  her  grief.  He  thes 
consoled  her  by  telling  her  that  shortly  she  should 
see  the  same  honours  and  distinctions  confemd 
upon  her  own  husband,  and  thereupon  he  consulted 
with  C.  Licinius  Stole  about  the  steps  to  be  taken 
for  this  purpose ;  and  L.  Sextius  being  let  into  the 
secret,  a  plot  was  formed  of  which  the  legislatioa 
of  C.  Licinius  and  L.  Sextius  was  the  lesolt.  (Ut. 
vl  34  ;  Zonar.  viL  24  ;  Aur.  Vict  de  Ttr.  lUmdr. 
20)  The  improbability  and  inconsistency  of  tliia 
story  has  long  since  been  exploded,  for  how  conM 
the  younger  Fabia  have  been  ignorant  of  or  startled 
by  the  distinctions  enjoyed  by  her  filter^  hnsband, 
as  her  own  father  had  been  invested  with  the  same 
office  in  &  c.  381  ?    The  story  innft  thenfan  ht 


FABIA  OENS. 

BiMtiLf  I  i  M  me  of  thou 

itImUi  fKtj  codoiToan  la  coiuole  iUelf,  tiunel]-. 

hf  tm  u^  tlu  ooDqaenr^  actioni  to  tue  and  ij^ 

Mbb  BNiR*.  [L.  S.] 

FA'BIA  OENS,  aaaoftbt  mnt  ancient  pitri- 

cau  paid  at  Rome,  whicti  (need  its  arigia  to 

HooIm  and  thg  Anadiiu  Enndei.    (Ot.  ^oal. 

ii.  237.  «  /■sot-  iii.  3.  99;  Jm.  >m.  Uj  Plut. 
/U  Afei.  1  ;  PinL  Due.  t  o.  FavH,  ed.  Miiller.) 
Tka  BHne  a  mid  ta  hmn  ongioAlLy  been  Fodii  of 

Fvrii,  irhidi  tea  believfid  to  liMTe  be«n  denT«d 
&•■  the  fact  of  tbe  fini  Hho  bare  it  tiaring  in- 
nnted  the  method  of  auching  wolm  by  mauu 
•f  ditcbM  (/otxat),  wh<«i,  ucording  to  Pliny, 
(H.  K.  iTuL  3),  tlic  nuns  wu  deiired  bum  /ofio, 
a  boBi,  a  ngetaUe  which  the  Fabii  vers  inid  to 
hsfe  bat  cnltiraled.  The  qneitioii  u  to  whether 
th*  Fatrii  vera  ■  I«tiD  or  a  Sabine  g«n>,  u  a  dii- 
BBted  poiDt.  Niebohr  and,  after  him,  Oottling 
(CteA.  der  Rom.  JHooin.  pp.  109,  191,)  look  upon 
Ikem  H  S^iiDn.  But  the  resioa  addaced  dsei 
art  iccB  iBtie&ctorr  i  and  there  ii  a  legend  in 
which  their  name  ocean,  which  tden  to  a  time 
when  tha  Sabinea  iren  oat  yet  incorporMed  in  the 
Romui  state.  Tliii  legend,  it  ii  tms,  ii  related 
•oly  by  thspeeDdo-AareliiuVii:lo[(ii<Or^.(Aiu:. 
Aml  22)  J  bat  it  i*  nlluded  to  also  by  Platoreh 
{RammL  33)  and  Valerias  Maiimui  (ii.  2.  9  9). 
When  Romnliu  and  Kemus,  it  ii  wid,  after  the 
dsath  of  Amalios,  ofTered  ap  Bcrificei  in  Ibe  Lu-  i 
petal,  and  afternrdl  Klelaated  a  fettiTsl,  which 
111  I  aiiii  the  origin  of  the  Lapercalia,  the  two 
'd  band  of  rficpberdi 


FAflUNUS.  ISl 

n  the  ohvene  the  tco-bced  head  of  Janiu,  and 
n  the  nrena  the  p«w  ot  a  ehip :  the  latter  ex- 


Rowmliu  ca 


FAfllA'NUS,  PAPI'RIL'S,  a  Roman  Aeto- 
[ician  oad  philoaophtr  in  the  liine  of  Tiberius  and 
Caligula.  He  wai  the  pnpil  of  Arellius  Fuicui 
and  of  Blondus  in  rhetoric,  and  of  Seitiui  in 
philoBophy  ;  and  olthongb  much  the  yoanger  of 
the  two,  ifi  inilracted  Albutiui  Silai  in  eloqnence. 


d  bis  the  Quinctilii,  and  Kemu  bii 
the  Fobii.  (Comp.  Ov.  Fatl.  il  361,  At,  376, 
Ac.)  This  tiadiuon  seems  to  ftoggeit,  that  the 
Fabii  and  QuinctUii  in  the  nrliest  times  had  the  ' 
sapemtendencc  of  the  lacn  Ht  tbe  Lupercalio,  and  | 
hens  the  two  colleges  of  the  Lupeni  retained  i 
(Inm  Bvne*  eien  in  moch  later  times,  aithongh  the  | 
pni^Iege  hod  ceased  to  be  confined  to  those  two 
gnta.  (Cic  Pkil.  ii.  34,  liiL  15,  pro  Cm!.  26  ; 
Propert.  ir.  36  ;  Plut  Caa.  Gl.)  It  was  from  the 
Falaa  gens  that  one  of  the  Rolnan  tnbes  denied 
iti  none,  a*  the  Claudia,  in  later  time*,  was  named 
after  the  Clandia  gens.  The  Fabii  do  not  act  a 
pmniDent  part  in  hiiloiy  till  after  the  eatabliib'  ' 

bt^lei^ing  to  ths  gens  are  said  to  have  been  inrested 
with  seren  soccesuTe  consulships,  from  B.  c  485 
to  479.  The  faouM  derived  iu  greatest  lustn  from  ' 
the  patriotic  eaonge  and  tragic  £ite  of  the  30fi  i 
Fabii  in  the  liattle  on  the  Crnnera,  b.  c  477.  i 
[ViacLaHUB,  K.  Famuh,  No.  3.]    But  the  Fs 


(Se 


leral 

in  impoitant  part  alio  in 
eiatnre  and  ol  the  arts, 
the  secoijd  century  after 


■he  Christian  aeia.  The  be  . 
Boder  the  lepublK  aie : — AHBUsrua,  Burso, 
DuaaOk  l^Bio,  LiciMia,  MAJtiMua  (nilh  the 
BgDomen*  Aimilianwi,  Alfoingiijai,  Ebamiis,  Gur- 
gim,  JtiUiiamtu,  Serriliaaiu,  VtrnicoiiuX  PlVTOR, 
and  ViBLXANVA.  The  other  cagnomens,  which 
doBolbelorg  to  the  gena,  ore  given  below.  [L.S.] 
Hm  only  cognomens  that  occur  on  coins  are 
Hupa^tm^  [«  VoLI.  p.  iail,i],Labm,Afat- 
uuo,  and  FiiMr.  The  two  coins  represented  below 
have  no  cognomen  upon  them,  and  it  is  doubtfal 
la  wbsm  tbey  are  to  be  refected.    Ths  loraiet  has 


id.  Bipont.)  Ths 
described  by  the  elder  Seneca  (Cbitrroe.  iii.  pro 
Km.),  and  he  is  fiequently  cited  in  the  third 
book  of  OnUroBtniat,  and  in  the  Syaianae.  His 
early  model  in  rhetoric  was  his  instructor  A telliua 
Fiiscus  ;  but  he  afterward*  adopted  a  lea*  omnte 
form  of  eloquence,  though  he  never  attained  to  per- 
-picuity  and  simplicity.  Fabianua  soon,  howeyer, 
i|uitled  rhetoric  for  philosophy  ;  and  the  younger 
Seneca  places  his  phQosopbical  works  next  to  thoia 
if  Cicero,  Aainius  Pollio,  and  Liry  the  historian. 
(Senec.  EpisL  lUO.)  Ths  philosophical  style  of 
Tabianus  is  described  in  this  letter  of  Seneca's, 
luid  in  tome  points  hit  description  corresponds 
itith  that  of  the  elder  Seneca.  (COHtrau.  ii,  pro- 
nem.)  Both  the  Senecaa  teem  to  hate  known,  and 
Lcrtainly  greatly  esteemed  Fabianns.     (Cf.  Coir- 

was  ths  author  of  a  work  entitled  [RennnF]  Civi- 
/iam;  and  hit  philo»pbi<al  wiilinga  exceeded 
Cicero's  in  number.  (Senec.  EpiH.  100.)  Ma  had 
idso  paid  great  attention  to  physical  tcience,  and 
il  called  by  Pliny  (tf.  iV.  «iTi.  16,s.24)  r.™« 
latufot  iKriliainia.  From  Seneca  (Mi/ar.  Qiuat. 
lii.  27),  he  appears  to  have  written  on  PksHct; 
und  hia  works  entitled  Dc  A«iniaiii'it  and  Qum- 
•  HH  Nataraliain  Libri  ore  frequeiiltj  referred  to  by 
Pliny  (H.  ff.  generally  in  his  Elenchos  M  nm- 

iT.  xTii.  xiiii.  xiviiL  iiiri.,  and  specially,  bat 
without  mention  of  the  particular  work  ot  Fa- 
binnua,  ii.  47.  9  131,  ii.  102.  g  323,  ii.  8.  {36, 
lii.  4.  §20.  IT.  1.  8*,  Diii.  11.  962.  iiTiiLfi. 
3  64).  [W.  B.  D.] 

F.\DIA'NUS,  VALE'RIUS.aRoman  of  rank 
Humcient  to  atpire  to  the  honours  of  tbe  stata.  was 
convicted  before  the  senate  in  a.  D.G2,  of  coQtpirinf 
■  3 
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FABRICIU9. 


with  Vincius  Rufinas,  Antonius  Primus,  and 
others,  to  impose  on  his  aged  and  wealthy  relatiye, 
Domitios  Balbos,  a  forged  wilL  Fabianus  was 
degraded  from  the  senatorian  order  by  the  Lex 
Cornelia  Testajneniaria  or  De  Faltis,  (Tac.  Arm. 
xir.  40  ;  comp.  Instit.  iv.  18.  §  7  ;  Paulus,  ReeepL 
Sentemtiarum^  y.  tit.  25.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

FABI'LIUS,  or  FABILLUS,  a  professor  of 
literature  in  the  third  century  a.  d.,  who  instructed 
the  younger  Maximinus  in  the  Greek  language, 
and  was  the  author  of  several  Greek  epigrams, 
which  were  mostly  inscriptive  lines  for  the  statues 
and  portraits  of  his  youthful  pupil.  (Capitolin. 
Mcucimin.  Jun.  1.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

FA'BIUS  DOSSENNUS.     [Dossennus.] 

FA'BIUS  FABULLUS.     [Fablllus.] 

FA'BIUS  HADRIA'NUS.     [Hadrianus.] 

FA'BIUS  LABEO.     [Labeo.] 

FA'BIUS  MELA.     [Mela.] 

FA'BIUS  PLANCI'ADES  FULGE'NTIUS. 

[FULGENTinS.] 

FA'BIUS  PRISCUS.     [Priscus.] 
FA'BIUS  RU'STICUS.     [Rusticus.] 
FA'BIUS  SABI'NUS.     [Sabinus.] 
FA'BIUS  SANOA.     [Sanoa.] 
FA'BIUS,     VERGILIA'NUS.  [Vergi- 

LIANU8.] 

FABRI'CIA  GENS,  seems  to  hare  belonged 
originally  to  the  Hemican  town  of  Aletrium,  where 
Fabricii  occur  as  late  as  the  time  of  Cicero  {pro 
dment,  16,  &c.)  The  first  Fabricius  who  occurs  in 
history  is  the  celebrated  C.  Fabricius  Luscinus, 
who  distinguished  himself  in  the  war  against 
Pyrrhus,  and  who  was  probably  the  first  of  the 
Fabricii  who  quitted  his  native  place  and  settled 
at  Rome.  We  know  that  in  b.  c.  306,  shortly  be- 
fore the  war  with  Pyrrhus,  most  of  the  Hemican 
towns  revolted  against  Rome,  but  were  subdued 
and  compelled  to  accept  the  Roman  franchise  with- 
out the  suffrage :  three  towns,  Aletrium,  Feren- 
tinum,  and  Verulac,  which  had  remained  £edthful 
to  Rome,  were  allowed  to  retain  their  former  con- 
stitution ;  that  is,  they  remained  to  Rome  in  the 
relation  of  isopolity.  (Liv.  ix.  42,  &c.)  Now  it 
is  very  probable  that  C.  Fabricius  Luscinus  either 
at  that  time  or  lOon  after  left  Aletrium  and  settled 
at  Rome,  where,  like  other  settlers  from  isopolite 
towns,  he  soon  rose  to  high  honours.  Besides  this 
Fabricius,  no  members  of  his  fiunily  appear  to  have 
risen  to  any  eminence  at  Rome  ;  and  we  must 
conclude  that  they  were  either  men  of  inferior 
talent,  or,  what  is  more  probable,  that  being 
strangers,  they  laboured  under  great  disadvantages, 
and  that  the  jealousy  of  the  illustrious  Roman 
families,  plebeian  as  well  as  patrician,  kept  them 
down,  and  prevented  their  maintaining  the  posi- 
tion which  their  sire  had  gained.  Luscinus  is 
the  only  cognomen  of  the  Fabricii  that  we  meet 
with  under  the  republic  :  in  the  time  of  the  em- 
pire we  find  a  Fabricius  with  the  cognomen  Vbi- 
E>fTo.  There  are  a  few  without  a  cognomen.  [  L.  S.J 

FABRrClUS.  1.  C.  and  L.  Fabricius 
belonged  to  the  municipium  of  Aletrium,  and  were 
twins.  According  to  Cicero  {pro  Cluent,  16,  &c), 
they  were  both  men  of  bad  character  ;  and  C.  Fa- 
bricius, in  particular,  was  charged  with  having 
allowed  himself  to  be  made  use  of  as  a  tool  of  Op- 

fianicus,  about  b.  c  67,  to  destroy  A.  Cluentius. 
A.  Cluentius,  No.  2.] 
2.  L.  Fabricius,  C.  p.,  perhaps  a  son  of  No.  1, 
was  curator  viaruia  in  &  c.  62,  and  built  a  new 


PACUNDUS. 

bridge  of  stone,  which  connected  the  city  with  the 
isknd  in  the  Tiber,  and  which  was  called,  after 
him,  poM  Fabridu:  The  time  at  which  the 
bridge  was  built  is  expressly  mentioned  by  Dion 
Cassius  (xxxvii.  45),  and  the  name  of  its  anthw  ia 
still  seen  on  the  remnants  of  the  bridge,  which  now 
bears  the  name  of  ponU  quattro  eapL  On  one  of 
the  arches  we  read  the  inscription :  ^  L.  Fabricius^ 
C.  F.  Cur.  Vlar.  faciundum  oosravtt  iosmqui 
PROBAViT  ;**  and  on  another  arch  there  is  the  follow- 
ing addition:  *"*  Q.  Lxpidus,  M.  F.,  M.Lolliu,  M. 
F.,  EX  S.  C.  PROBAVERUNT,**  which  probably  refers 
to  a  restoration  of  the  bridge  by  Q.  Lepidns  and 
M.  Lollius.  The  scholiast  on  Horace  {Sat.  ii.  S, 
36)  calls  the  Fabricius  who  built  that  bridge  a 
consul,  but  this  is  obviously  a  mistake.  (Becker, 
Handbuch  d.  Horn.  Alterthumer^  vol.  L  p.  699.) 
There  is  also  a  coin  bearing  the  name  of  L.  Fabri- 
cius.    (Eckhcl,  Dodr.  Num.  vol.  v.  p.  210.) 

3.  Q.  Fabricius  was  tribune  of  the  people  in 
B.  c.  57,  and  well  disposed  towards  Cicero,  who 
was  then  living  in  exile.  He  brought  before  the 
people  a  motion  that  Cicero  should  be  recalled,  as 
early  as  the  month  of  January  of  that  year.  Bat 
the  attempt  was  frustrated  by  P.  Clodius  by  armed 
force.  (Cic.  ad  Qu,  FraL  L  4,  pott  Red.  m  Sem, 
8,  pro  Sexi.  S5,  &c.,  pro  MUon.  14.)  In  the 
Monumentum  Ancyranum  and  in  Dion  Caasina 
(xlviii.  35),  he  is  mentioned  as  consul  suffectus  of 
the  year  b.  c.  36.  [L.  S.] 

FABULLUS,  painter.     [Amulics.] 

FABULLUS,  FA'BIUS,  one  of  the  semtl 
persons  to  whom  the  murder  of  Galba,  in  a.  n.  69, 
was  attributed.  He  carried  the  bleeding  head  of 
the  emperor,  which,  from  its  extreme  baldness, 
was  difficult  to  hold,  in  the  li4>pet  of  his  sagnm, 
until,  compelled  by  his  comrades  to  expose  it  to 
public  view,  he  fixed  it  on  a  sp^ur  and  brandished 
it,  says  Plutarch,  as  a  bacchanal  her  thyrsus,  in  hia 
progress  from  the  forum  to  the  praetorian  camp 
(Plut  GaW.  27  ;  comp.  Sueton.  Cktlb.  20).  But  for 
the  joint  statement  of  Plutaroh  {L  e.)  and  Tacttaa 
{Hvft.  I  44),  that  Vitellius  put  to  death  all  tho 
murderers  of  Galba,  this  Fabullus  might  be  sup- 
posed the  same  with  Fabius  Fabullus,  Iraatns  of 
the  fifth  legion,  whom  the  soldiers  of  Vitelliaa, 
A.  D.  69,  chose  as  one  of  their  leaders  in  the  mutiny 
against  Alienus  Caecina  [Cabcina,  No.  9],  when 
he  prematurely  declared  for  Vespasian.  (Tadu 
Hist.  iii.  14.)  [W.  a  D.] 

FACUNDUS,  styled  *<£piscopas  Hernia. 
nensis,^  from  the  see  which  he  held  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Byzacium,  in  Africa  Propria,  lived  abont 
the  middle  of  the  sixth  century.  When  Juftinian 
(a.  d.  544)  published  an  edict  condemning,  1st,  the 
Epistle  of  Ibas,  bishop  of  Edessa  ;  2d,  the  doctrine 
of  Theodore,  bishop  of  Mopsuestia ;  and  3d,  eei^ 
tain  writings  of  Theodoret,  bishop  of  Cyius  or 
Cyrrus  ;  and  anathematising  all  who  approved  of 
them,  his  edict  was  resisted  by  many,  as  impHj^ning 
the  judgment  of  the  general  counol  of  Chalcedon 
(held  A.  D.  451 ),  at  which  the  prelates  whose  sen- 
timents or  writings  were  obnoxious  were  not  only 
not  condemned,  but  ta-o  of  them,  Ibas  and  Theo- 
dore, restored  to  their  sees,  from  whkh  they  had 
been  expelled.  Facundus  was  one  of  those  who 
rejected  the  Emperor*s  edict ;  and  was  requested  by 
his  brethren  (apparently  the  other  bishops  of 
Africa)  to  prepare  a  defence  of  the  Conncil  on  the 
three  points  (currently  termed  by  eodeaiaBtical 
writen  the  ^  tria  capita]***)  on  whim  its  jvdgntot 


FADILLA. 

He  was  At  Conitantinople,  engaged 
m  tUe  walk,  wlMni  ike  pope,  VigUim  (a.  d.  547X 
•frivc<  and  directed  Mm  and  all  the  other  bishops 
vho  were  there,  aboat  serenty  in  number,  to  gire 
their  epinion  on  the  **  tria  capitok**  in  writing  in 
arven  dayiL  The  answer  of  Facundns  consisted 
oC  cxtacto  from  Lis  unfinished  work  ;  bat  as,  from 
dw  hasle  and  excttement  under  which  it  was  pr&- 
paied.  ami  the  inaccanu7  of  some  of  its  quotations, 
it  did  not  satisfy  its  aatbor,  he  afterwards  finished 
and  pnbtisbed  his  laiger  work,  as  being  a  more 
■edfrate  and  better  ananged  defence  of  the  coon- 
ciL  Viffiliaa  -having  been  indaoed  to  approre  of 
the  ceoumiation  of  Ibas,  Theodore,  and  Theodo- 
let,  though  with  a  reservation  of  the  authority  of 
the  cooKfl  of  Chaloedon,  Facundas,  with  the  bishops 
•f  Africa  aDd  of  seme  other  fHrayinces,  refused  to 
hare  coauavBioo  with  him  and  with  those  who 
joined  in  the  eondemnation  ;  and  bring  persecuted 
fsr  this,  he  was  obliged  to  conceal  himsel£  Daring 
Ada  eoBoealment,  at  the  request  of  some  persons 
whom  he  does  not  name,  he  wrote  his  reply  to 
Kodan,  a  scholasticns  or  pleader,  who  had  written 
waiast  the  decision  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon. 
Nothing  further  is  known  of  Facundus.  Two 
mt  km  writings,  Tiz.  Fro  Dtfmnome  Truum  Oapitm- 
lAri  XII ^  and  Comira  Moeicmum  Liber , 
poblished  with  notes  by  Sirmond  (8vo, 
1629).  These  works,  with  Sirmond^s 
an  reprinted  in  the  edition  of  the 
mt  Opta^is,  by  Philippus  Priorius,  and  in 
tlie  BiUialktKu  Fairum^  roL  x.  ed.  Lyon,  A.  D. 
1^7,  and  ToL  xL  ed.  Venice,  by  OaUandius, 
A.B.  1765.  Another  work  of  Facundns,  entitled 
E^mtola  FkieiCaikolioae  in  Definsione  Trium  Oaqn- 
tmiommLf  was  first  published  in  the  SpicUegium  of 
D^Achery^  (toI.  iii.  p.  106  of  the  first  edition,  or 
ToL  iiL  p.  307.  ed.  of  1723),  chiefly  with  the  riew 
«f  shewing  that  Facundas  oontinaed  out  of  com- 
■sanioa  with  the  Pope  and  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
so  of  weakening  his  authority :  for  the  Protestants 
had  dted  a  passage  from  his  Defeiuio  Trium  Capir 
tmLormm  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence. 
This  letter  is  reprinted  in  the  BiUioiheea  Fairum 
of  Gallandius.  Cassiodonis  {Ejpo$,  in  Ftalm 
aaavuL  sub  fin.)  speaks  of  two  books  of  Fa- 
cundas Dm  dmabui  Naturit  Domini  Christi,  By 
some  sdiolan  he '  is  thought  to  mean  the  two 
first  books  of  the  Deftwao ;  but  Fabricius  thinks 
that  be  speaks  of  a  separate  work  of  Facundus  now 
lost.  (Facundus,  works  as  aboTe  ;  Victor  Tunnu- 
Bensia,  Okromieon ;  Isidor.  Hisp.  De  Scrip.  Ecdet. 
c  19.  ;  Baronius,  AnnaL  ad  Ann*  546,  547, 
and  Pagios,  Critie.  in  Baron, ;  Care,  Hisi.  Lit,  yoL 
:.  p.  5*20  ;  Fabric  BiU,  Graec  yol.  x.  p.  543, 
and  BM,  Med.  ei  Inf.  Latin,  vol  ii.  p.  140, 
Padoa,  1754  ;  Oalland.  Bibiiotk,  Po/mm,  yoI.  xi., 
Pn^/^c.  13.)  [J.  CM.] 

FADIA.  1.  A  daughter  of  Q.  Fadius  Callus. 
She  was  fraudulently  robbed  of  her  paternal  in- 
heritance by  P.  Sextilius  Rufus.  (Cic.  de  Fin,  iL 
17,4c) 

2.  A  daughter  of  C.  or  Q.  Fadius,  married  to 
the  triumrir  M.  Antonius,  at  the  time  when  he 
was  yet  a  young  man.  She  bore  him  seyeral 
children.  (Cic.  FUl^.  ii.  2,  xiil  10,  a</  AU.  xvi. 
11.)  [L.  S.] 

FADILLA.  I.  AuRKLiA  Fadilla,  a  daughter 
of  AatoBinna  Pins  amd  Faustina.    (Eckhel,  yoL  yiL 

^38•) 
X  Faailia,  a  daag^tcr  of  M.  Aurebns  and  the 
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younger  Faustina.  (Oruter,  p.  cdii  8  ;  Murator, 
p.  242.  3,  p.  590.  4.) 

3.  JuNiA  Fadilla,  a  descendant  of  M.  Anto- 
nmus  or  M.  Aurelins,  betrothed  to  Maximus 
Ciiesar.  (Capitolin.  Mastimin.  jun.  1.)     [W.  R.] 

FA'DIUS,  the  name  of  a  fiunily  of  ike  munici- 
pium  of  Arpinum.  Some  of  the  members  of  it 
settled  at  Rome,  while  others  remained  in  their 
natiye  pUce.  The  Fadii  appear  in  history  about 
the  time  of  Cicero,  but  none  of  them  rose  to  any 
higher  office  than  the  tribuneship.  The  only  cog^ 
nomens  that  occur  in  the  fiunily,  are  Oallus  and 
Rufus.    The  following  haye  no  surnames : — 

1.  C.  or  Q.  Fadius,  for  in  one  of  the  two  pas- 
sages in  which  he  is  mentioned,  he  is  called  Caius, 
and  in  the  other  (^uintus.  He  was  a  Uberdntu, 
and  seems  to  have  possessed  considerable  wealth, 
for  his  daughter,  who  was  married  to  M.  Antonius, 
is  called  a  rich  woman.  (Cic.  Fhilipp.  iL  2,  aJ  AtL 
xri.  11.) 

2.  L.  Fadius,  was  aedile  in  his  natiye  place  of 
Arpinum,  in  &  c.  44.  (Cic.  ad  AU,  xy.  15,  17» 
20.) 

3.  Six.  Fadius,  a  disciple  of  the  physidaa 
Nicon,  but  otherwise  unknown.  (Cie.  €ui  Fanu 
yil  20.)  [L.  S.] 

FADUS,  CUS'PIUS,  a  Roman  eques  of  the 
time  of  the  Emperor  (^udius.  Ai^r  Uie  death  of 
King  Agrippa,  in  a.  d.  44,  he  was  appointed  by 
(^udius  procurator  of  Judaea.  Daring  his  admir 
nistiation  peace  was  restored  in  the  country,  and 
the  only  disturbance  was  created  by  one  Teudas, 
who  came  forward  with  the  claim  of  being  a  pro- 
phet But  he  and  his  followers  were  put  to  death 
by  the  command  of  Cuspius  Fadus.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  administration  of  Judaea  by  Tiberius 
Alexander.  (Joseph.  Ant  xix.  9,  xx.  5.  §  1,  BeU, 
Jud.  ii.  11.  §  5  ;  Tac  Hisi.  y.  9  ;  Zonar.  xii.  11; 
EusebL  Hist.  Ecd.  ii.  11.)  [L.  S.] 

FALACEIR,  or,  more  fully,  divus  paler  Falacer, 
is  mentioned  by  Varro  (de  L.  L.  y.  84,  yii.  45)  as 
an  ancient  and  forgotten  Italian  divinity,  whom 
Hartung  (Die  Rel.  d.  Bom.  ii.  p.  9)  is  inclined  to 
consider  to  be  the  same  as  Jupiter,  since  ^^i/oiuittm, 
according  to  Festus,  was  the  Etroscan  name  for 
"heaven."  [L.  S.] 

FALA'NIUS,  a  Roman  eques,  one  of  the  first 
victims  of  the  public  accusers  in  the  reign  of  Tibe- 
He  was  chaiged,  a.  d.  15,  with  pro&ning 
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the  worship  of  Ai^^ustos  Caesar,  first  by  admitting 
a  player  of  bad  repute  to  the  rites,  and  secondly  by 
stAling  with  his  garden  a  statue  of  the  deceased 
emperor.  Tiberias  acquitted  Falanius,  remarking 
that  the  gods  were  quite  able  to  take  core  of  their 
own  honour.  (Tac  Ann.  L  73  ;  Dion  C.ass.  Ivii. 
24.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

P.  FALCI'DIUS,  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  B.C. 
40,  was  the  author  of  the  Lea  Falcidia  de  Legatis^ 
which  remained  in  force  in  the  sixth  century  a.  d., 
since  it  was  incorporated  by  Justinicon  in  the  In* 
stitutes.  It  is  remarkable  that  Dion  Cassiua 
(xlviiL  33).  mistakes  ito  import.  He  says  that  the 
heres,  if  unwilling  to  take  the  hereditas,  was 
allowed  by  the  Falcidian  law  to  refuse  it  on  taking 
a  fourth  part  only.  But  the  Lex  Falcidia  enacted 
that  at  least  a  fourth  of  the  estate  or  property  of 
the  testator  should  be  secured  to  the  heres  scriptua. 
(Diet,  of  Ant  B.  V.  Legatum.)  The  Falcidina 
mentioned  by  Cicero  in  his  speech  for  the  Mani' 
lian  law  (19),  had  the  praenomen  Caius.  Ha 
had  been  tribune  of  the  people  and  legatus,  but  in 
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what  yenr  is  unknown.     (SchoL  Gronov.  pro  Leg. 
Man,  19.  ed.  OrelH).  [VV.  B.  D.] 

FALCO,  Q.  S(ySIUS,  a  Roman  of  high  birth 
and  great  w^th,  consul  for  the  year  a.  d.  193, 
one  of  those  whom  Commodus  had  resolved  to  put 
to  death  that  yery  night  on  which  he  himself  was 
ilain.  When  the  Praetorians  became  disgusted 
with  the  reforms  of  Pertinax,  they  endeavoured  to 
force  the  acceptance  of  the  throne  upon  Falco,  and 
actually  proclaimed  him  emperor.  The  plot,  how- 
ever, failed,  and  many  of  the  ringleaders  were  put 
to  death  ;  but  Falco,  whose  guilt  was  by  no  means 
proved,  and  who  was  even  believed  by  many  to  be 
entirely  innocent,  was  spared,  and,  retiring  to  his 
property,  died  a  natural  death.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixxii. 
22,  IxxiiL  8 ;  Capitolin.  Pertiu.  8.)         [W.  R.] 

FALCO'NIA  PROBA,  a  poetess,  greatly  ad- 
mired in  the  middle  ages,  but  whose  real  name, 
and  the  place  of  whose  nativity,  arc  uncertain.  We 
find  her  called  Fiaionia  Veccia^  FaJtonia  Auicia^ 
Valeria  Fattonia  Prtjba^  and  Froha  Valeria ;  while 
Rome,  Orta,  and  sundry  other  cities,  claim  the 
honour  of  her  birth.  Most  historians  of  Roman 
literature  maintain  that  she  was  the  noble  Anicia 
Faltonia  Froba^  the  wife  of  Olybrius  Probus, 
otherwise  called  Hermogenianus  Olybrius,  whose 
name  appears  in  the  Fasti  as  the  colleague  of  | 
Aufionius,  A.  D.  379  ;  the  mother  of  Olybrius  and 
Probinus,  whose  joint  consulate  has  been  celebrated 
by  Claudian  ;  and,  according  to  Procopius,  the 
traitress  by  whom  the  gates  of  Rome  were  thrown 
open  to  Alaric  and  his  Goths.  But  there  seems  to 
Ije  no  evidence  for  this  identification  ;  and  we 
must  fall  back  upon  the  testimony  of  Isidorus,  with 
whose  words,  '*  Proba  uxor  Adelfii  Proconsulis/' 
our  knowledge  begins  and  ends,  unless  we  attach 
weight  to  a  notice  found  at  the  end  of  one  of  the 
^IS.  copies  written  in  the  tenth  centur}',  quoted  by 
Moiitfaucon  iu  his  Diarium  Italicum  (p.  36), 
**  Proba  uxor  Adolphi  mater  Olibrii  et  Aliepii  cum 
Coustantii  bellum  adversus  Magneutium  conscrip- 
bitwet,  conscripsit  et  hunc  Hbrum.** 

The  only  production  of  Falconia  now  extant  is 
a  Cento  VirgU'tanw^  inscribed  to  the  Emperor  IIo- 
norius,  in  terms  which  prove  that  the  dedication 
must  have  been  written  after  a.  d.  393,  containing 
narratives  in  hexameter  verse  of  striking  events  in 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,  expressed  in  lines, 
half  lines,  or  shorter  portions  of  lines  derived  ex- 
clusively from  the  poems  of  Virgil,  which  are  com- 
pletely exhausted  in  the  process.  Of  course  no 
praise,  except  what  is  merited  by  idle  industry  and 
clever  dulness,  is  due  to  this  patch-work  ;  and  we 
cannot  but  marvel  at  the  gentle  terms  employed 
by  Boccacio  and  Henry  Stephens  in  reference  to 
»uch  trash.  We  learn  from  the  prooemium  that  she 
had  published  other  pieces,  of  which  one  upon  the 
civil  wars  is  particularly  specified,  but  of  these  no 
trace  remains.  The  Homerocentone$^  by  some 
ascribed  to  Falconia,  belong  in  reality  to  Eu- 
doxia. 

The  CV»/o  VinfUianus  was  first  printed  at  Ve- 
nice, fol.  147*2,  in  a  volume  containing  also  the 
Epigrams  of  Ausonius,  the  Conmlatio  ad  Liviam^ 
the  pastorals  of  Calpumius,  together  with  some 
hymns  and  other  poems  ;  this  was  followed,  in  the 
same  century,  by  the  editions  published  at  Rome, 
4to.  1481  ;  at  Antwerp,  4to.  1489,  and  at  Brixia, 
Bvo.  1 49(j.  The  most  elaborate  are  those  of  Mei- 
bomius,  Ilehnst.  4to.  1597,  and  of  Kromayer,  liaL 
Magd.  Kvo.  1719.    (See  also  the  BiUuAhcea  Mat, 
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Fatrutny  Lugdun.  1677,  vol.  y.  p.  1218  ;  Isidor. 
Oriff.  i.  38,  25,  de  Script.  Eedet,  5.)     [W.  R.] 

FA'LCULA,  C.  FIDICULA'NIUS,  a  Roman 
senator,  was  one  of  the  judices  at  the  trial  of  Star 
tins  Albins  Oppianicus,  who  in  B.  c.  74  was  acciued 
of  attempting  to  poison  his  step-son,  A.  Clnentius. 
The  history  of  this  remarkable  trial  is  ffiven  else- 
where [Clubntius].  Falcula  was  inyolyed  in  the 
general  indignation  that  attended  the  conviction  of 
Oppianicus.  The  majority  of  judices  who  con- 
demned Oppianicus  was  very  small  Falcula  waa 
accused  by  the  tribune,  L.Quintius,  of  having  been 
illegally  Iralloted  into  the  concilium  by  C  Verrea, 
at  that  time  city  praetor,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
convicting  Oppianicus,  of  voting  out  of  his  proper 
decuria,  of  giving  sentence  without  hearing  the 
evidence,  of  omitting  to  apply  for  an  adjournment 
of  the  proceedings,  and  of  receiving  40,000 
sesterces  as  a  bribe  from  the  prosecutor,  A. 
Clucntius. 

He  was,  however,  acquitted,  since  his  trial  did 
not  take  place  until  after  the  excitement  that  fol- 
lowed the  Judicium  Albianum  had  in  some  measore 
subsided.  But  eight  years  h&ter,  b.  c.  66,  Falcula 
was  again  brought  to  public  notice  by  Cicero,  in 
his  defence  of  Cluentius.  After  recapitulating  the 
circumstances  of  the  Judicium  Albianum,  Cicero 
asks,  if  Falcula  were  innocent,  who  in  the  con- 
cilium at  Oppianicus^s  trial  could  be  guilty?  an 
equivocal  plea  that  inferred  without  asserting  the 
guilt  of  Falcula,  in  b.  c.  74.  In  his  defence  of 
A.  Caecina,  in  b.  c.  G9,  Cicero  ushers  in  the 
name  of  Falcula,  a  witness  against  the  accnsed, 
with  ironical  pomp,  and  proceeds  to  point  out  groM 
inconsistencies  in  Falcula^s  evidence.  Great  un- 
certainty is  thrown  over  the  history  of  Falcula  by 
the  circumstance  that  it  suited  Cicero,  from  wboee 
speeches  alone  we  know  any  thing  of  him,  to  re- 

5 resent  at  different  times,  in  different  lighta,  the 
udicium  Albianum.  When  Cicero  was  pleadii^ 
against  C.  Verres,  Oppianicus  was  unjustly  con- 
demned, and  Falcula  was  an  illegal  corrupt  judge ; 
when  he  defended  Cluentius,  it  was  necessaiy  to 
soften  the  details  of  the  Albianum  Judidom  ; 
when  he  spoke  for  Caecina,  it  was  his  inteieet  to 
direct  public  feeling  against  Falcula.  (Cic.  pro 
C/uent.  37,  41, />ro  Caecin,  10  ;  Psendo-Asoou.  im 
Act.  I,  Verr.  p.  146 ;  SchoL  Gronov.  ta  AeL  I.  im 
Verr.  p.  396.  ed.  Orelli.)  [W.  B.  D.J 

FALISCUS,  GRA'TIUS,  the  author  of  a  poem 
upon  the  chase,  of  whom  only  one  undoubted 
notice  is  to  be  found  in  ancient  writen.  This  ia 
contained  in  the  Epistles  from  Pontus  (iv.  16, 33), 
where  Ovid  speaks  of  him  as  a  contempocuy  m 
the  same  couplet  with  Virgil : — 

^  Titynis  antiquas  et  erat  qui  pasceret  heriiai, 
Aptaque  venanti  Gratius  anna  daret.** 

(Comp.  CynegeL  23.)  Some  lines  in  Maniliai 
have  been  supposed  to  allude  to  Gratius,  but  the 
terms  in  which  they  are  expressed  {Attnm*  iL  48) 
are  too  vague  to  warrant  such  a  condition. 
Wemsdorf,  arguing  from  the  name,  has  endea- 
voured, not  without  some  shadow  of  ntmkf  to 
prove  that  he  must  have  been  a  sbive  or  a  fitted- 
mnn,  but  the  rest  of  his  conjectures  are  mere  fim- 
tasies.  The  cognomen,  or  epithet,  Falitcus^  waa 
firbt  introduced  by  Barth,  on  the  authority  of  a 
MS.  which  no  one  else  ever  saw,  and  probably 
originated  in  a  forced  and  false  interpretatioik  m 
one  of  the  lines  in  the  poem,  **  At  contn  nosths 
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at  **  (v.  40),  where,  opon  refer- 
riag  to  tke  context,  it  will  at  once  be  leen  that 
mmint  hen  denotes  merely  Italian^  in  contnidi»- 
txncCHMi  to  the  Tariona  foreign  tribes  spoken  of  in 
the  preceding  Terses. 

Thit  work  itself^  which  consists  of  540  hexame- 
ters, is  entitled  C^fu^etteon  Liber^  and  professes  to 
•ei  feffth  the  appomtas  (arma)  necessary  for  the 
spertsmas,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  various 
nqaisites  for  the  pursuit  of  game  are  to  be  procured, 
prepared,  and  preterred  (artes  armorum).  Among 
the  arma  of  the  hunter  are  included  not  only  nets, 
sma,  snares  (rHia^petUoae^  laquei\  darts  and  spears 
{jaada^  eaM£«/a),  but  also  hones  and  dogs,  and  a 
krge  portion  of  the  undertaking  (tt.  150 — 430)  is 
deroCed  to  a  systematic  account  of  the  different 
kinds  of  iHMmds  and  horses. 

The  language  of  the  Cyteaetica  is  pure,  and  not 
vnworthy  of  the  age  to  which  it  belongs ;  but 
tkere  is  frequently  a  harshness  in  the  structure  of 
the  periods,  a  strange  and  unauthorised  use  of 
particular  words,  and  a  general  want  of  distinct- 
which,  in  addition  to  a  rery  corrupt  text, 
it  a  task  of  great  difficulty  to  determine  the 
meaning  of  many  passages.  Although  con- 
asdcrable  skill  is  manifested  in  the  combination  of 
t^  parts,  the  author  did  not  possess  sufficient 
power  to  orereome  the  obstacles  which  were  tri- 
vasphantiy  combated  by  V^irgiL  The  matter  and 
arrangement  of  the  treatise  are  derived  in  a  great 
■maiirr  from  Xenophon,  although  information  was 
dxmwm  from  other  ancient  sources,  such  as  Dercy- 
hn  the  AioMlian,  and  Hsgnon  of  Boeotia.  It  is 
irmarirshle,  that  both  the  Greek  Oppianns,  who 
flotuishcd  probably  under  Caracalla,  and  the  Roman 
Nemesianns,  the  coutemporary  of  Numerianus, 
anogate  to  themselves  the  honour  of  having  en- 
tered opcHi  a  path  altogether  untrodden.  Whether 
we  beliere  them  to  be  sincere  and  ignorant,  or  sus- 
pect them  of  deliberate  dishonesty,  their  bold 
assertion  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  poem  of 
Faliacas  had  in  their  day  become  almost  totally 
anknown. 

The  Cymegetica  has  been  tiansmitted  to  modem 
through  the  medium  of  a  single  MS.,  which 
brought  from  Gaul  to  Italy  by  Actius  Sanna- 
about  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  contained  also  the  Cynegetics  of  Nemesianus, 
and  the  Halieutics  ascribed  to  Ovid.  A  second 
copy  of  the  first  159  lines  was  found  by  Janus 
Ulitins  appended  to  another  MS.  of  the  HsJieutics. 
The  Editio  Princeps  was  printed  at  Venice,  8vo. 
February,  1534,  by  Aldus  Manutius,  in  a  volume, 
containing  also  the  IlaJieutica  of  Ovid,  the  Cyne- 
petiea  and  Chrwum  Bmoolicum  of  Nemesianus,  the 
Bmeoliea  of  Calpumios  Siculus,  together  with  the 
Vematio  of  Hadrianus  ;  and  reprinted  at  Augsburg 
in  the  July  of  the  same  year.  The  best  editions 
arc  those  contained  in  the  Poetae  Latini  Minores 
of  Bonnann  (vol.  i.  Lug.  Bat.  1731),  and  of 
Weresdoff^  voL  L  p.  6,  293,  iL  p.  34,  iv.  pt  ii. 
p.  790,  806,  V.  pt  iii  p.  1445),  whose  prolegomena 
embrate  all  the  requisite  preliminar}'  information. 

A  translation  into  English  verse  with  notes,  and 
the  Latin  text,  by  Christopher  Wase,  was  pub- 
hshed  at  London  in  1654,  and  a  translation  into 
German,  also  metrical,  by  S.  E.  G.  Perlet,  at 
Lripzig,in  182C.  [VV.  R.] 

P.\LTO,  the  name  of  a  &niily  of  the  Valeria 

1.  Q.  VAL&RiUb  Q.  F.   P.  N.  Falto,  was  the 
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first  Pnetor  Peregrinus  at  Rome  (DioL  i/AnL 
$,  ©.  Praetor),     The  occasion  for  a  second  praetor- 
ship  was,  that  the  war  with  Carthage  required  two 
commanders,  and  A.  Postumius  Albinus,  one  of  the 
consuls  for  the  year  b.  c.  242,  being  at  the  time 
priest  of  Mars,  was  forbidden    by  the  Pontifez 
Maximus  to  leave  the  city.     Falto  was  second  in 
command  of  the  fleet  which,  in  that  year,  the  hist 
of  the  first  Punic  war,  the  Romans  dispatched  un- 
der C.  Lutatius  Catulus  [Catulus]  against  the 
Carthaginians  in  Sicily.     After  Catulus  had  bees 
disablf^  by  a  wound  at  the  siege  of  Diepanum,  the 
active  duties  of  the  campaign  devolved  on  Falto. 
His  conduct  at  the  battle  of  the  Aegates  so  much 
contributed  to  the  victory  of  the  Romans  that,  on 
the  return  of  the  fleet,  Falto  demanded  to  share  the 
triumph  of  Catulus.     His  claim  was  rejected,  on 
the  ground  that  an  inferior  officer  had  no  title  to 
the  recompense  of  the  chief  in   command.     The 
dispute  was  referred  to  arbitration;  and  the  arbitei^ 
Atilius  Calatinus,  decided  against  Falto,  alleging 
that,  as  in  the  field  the  consul's  orders  took  prece- 
dence of  the  praetor's,  and  as  the  praetor's  auspices, 
in  case  of  dispute,  were  always  held  inferior  to  the 
consul's,  so  the  triumph  was  exclusively  a  consular 
distinction.     The  people,  however,  thought   that 
Falto  merited   the  honour,   and   he  accordingly 
triumphed  on  the  6th  of  October,  b.  a  241.    Falto 
was  consul  in  B.&  239.     (Li v.  EpiL  xix. ;  Fast. 
Capit.  ;  Val.  Max.  i.  1.  §  2,  u.  8.  §  2.) 

2.  P.  Valkrius  Q.  p.  p.  n.  Falto,  brother  of 
the  preceding,  was  consul  in  B.  c.  238.  The  Boian 
Gauls,  after  having  been  at  peace  with  Rome  for 
nearly  half  a  century,  in  this  year  resumed  hosti- 
lities, and  formed  a  leamie  with  their  kindred 
tribes  on  the  Po,  and  with  the  Ligurians.  Falto 
was  despatched  with  a  consular  army  asainst  them, 
but  was  defeated  in  the  first  battle  with  great  loss. 
The  senate,  on  the  news  of  his  defeat,  ordered  one 
of  the  praetors,  M.  Genucius  Cipus  [Cipus],  to 
march  to  his  relief.  Falto,  however,  regarded  this 
as  an  intrusion  into  his  province,  and,  before  the 
reinforcement  arrived,  attacked  the  Boians  a  second 
time  and  routed  them.  But  on  his  return  to  Rome 
he  was  refused  a  triumph,  not  merely  on  account 
of  his  defeat,  but  because  he  had  rashly  fought 
with  a  beaten  army  without  awaiting  the  arrival  of 
the  praetor.     (Zonar.  viiL  18  ;  Ores.  iv.  12.) 

3.  M.  Valerius  Falto,  one  of  the  envoys  sent 
by  the  senate,  b.  c.  205,  to  Attalus  I.  king  of  Per- 
gamus.  Their  mission  was  to  fetch  the  Idaean 
mother  to  Italy,  according  to  an  injunction  of  the 
Sibylline  Books.  Falto  was  of  quaestorian  rank 
at  this  time,  but  the  date  of  his  quaestorship  is  not 
known.  On  the  return  of  the  envoys  to  Rome 
Falto  was  sent  forward  to  announce  the  message  of 
the  Delphic  oracle,  which  they  had  consulted  on 
their  journey,  to  the  senate — **  The  best  man  in 
the  state  must  welcome  the  goddess  or  her  repre- 
sentative on  her  landing."  ( Liv.  xxix.  1 1 .)  Falto 
was  one  of  the  curule  aediles,  b.  c.  203,  when  a 
supply  of  Spanish  grain  enabled  those  magistrates 
to  seU  com  to  the  poor  at  a  sesterce  the  busheL 
(xrx.  26.)  Falto  was  praetor  ac.  201.  His  pro- 
vince was  Bnittium,  and  two  legions  were  allotted 
to  him.  (xxx.  40,  41.)  [W.  R  D.] 

FANGO,  or  PHANGO,  C.  FUFI'CI US,  ori- 
ginally a  common  soldier,  and  probably  of  African 
blood,  whom  Julius  Caesar  raised  to  the  rank  of 
senator.  When,  in  a  c.  40,  Octavianus  annexed 
Numidiix  and  i»rt  of  the  Roman  Africa  to  his  hluire 
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of  the  triomviral  provinces,  he  appointed  Fango  his 
prefect  But  his  title  in  Numidia  was  opposed  by 
T.  SextiuB,  the  prefect  of  M.  Antonius.  They  ap- 
pealed to  arms,  and  after  mutual  defeats  and  victo- 
ries, Fango  was  driven  into  the  hills  that  bounded 
the  Roman  province  to  the  north-west.  Tliere, 
mistaking  the  rushing  of  a  troop  of  wild  bufiiiloes 
for  a  night  attack  of  Nnmidian  horse,  he  slew  him- 
self. (Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  22 — 24  ;  Appian,  B.  C. 
T.  26.)  In  Cicero's  epistles  to  Atticus  (xiv.  10.), 
Frangonea  is  probably  a  misreading  for  Fanffnnes, 
and  refers  to  C.  Fuficius.  [W.  B.  1).] 

FA'NNIA.  1.  A  woman  of  Mintumae,  of  bad 
repute.  C.  Titinius  married  her,  nevertheless, 
because  she  had  considerable  property.  Soon  after 
he  repudiated  her  for  her  bad  conduct,  and  at  the 
tame  time  attempted  to  rob  her  of  her  dowry.  C. 
Marius,  who  was  to  decide  between  them,  requested 
Titinius  to  restore  the  dowry  ;  but  when  this  was 
refused,  C.  Marius  pronounced  sentence,  declaring 
the  woman  guilty  of  adultery,  but  compelling  her 
husband  to  restore  her  dowry,  because  he  had  mar> 
ried  the  woman  although  he  knew  what  she  was. 
The  woman  gratefully  remembered  the  service  thus 
done  to  her,  and,  when  Marius,  in  b.  c.  88,  on  his 
escape  from  the  marshes,  came  to  Mintumae, 
Fannia  received  him  into  her  house,  and  took  care 
of  hira  as  well  as  she  could.  (Val.  Max.  viii.  2. 
<  3  ;  Plut.  Mar.  38,  who  erroneously  calls  her  hus- 
band Tinnins.) 

2.  The  second  wife  of  Ilelvidius  Priscus.  In 
the  reign  of  Nero,  when  her  husband  was  exiled, 
she  accompanied  him  to  Macedonia.  In  the  reign 
of  Vespasian  she  accompanied  him  a  second  time 
into  exile.  After  the  death  of  her  husband  she 
persuaded  Hcrennius  Senecio  to  write  the  life  of 
Helvidius  Priscus.  The  biographer  was  put  to 
death  by  Domitian,  and  Fannia  was  punished  for 
her  suggestion  by  being  sent  into  exile.  (Plin. 
Jijiift.  i.  5,  vii.  19  ;  Suet.  Vcsp.  15.)  [L.  S.] 

FA'NNIA  GENS,  plebeian.  No  members  of 
it  are  mentioned  in  Roman  history  previous  to  the 
second  century  b.  c.,  and  the  first  of  them  who  ob- 
tained the  consulship  was  C.Fannius  Strabo,  in  B.c 
161.  The  only  family-name  which  occurs  in  this 
gens  under  the  republic  is  Strabo:  the  others  are 
mentioned  without  a  cognomen.  There  are  a  few 
coins  belonging  to  this  gens:  one  of  them  is  given 
under  Crito.nius  ;  another  figured  below  bears  on 


the  obverse  a  head  of  Pallas,  and  on  the  reverse 
Victory  in  a  quadriga,  with  M.  fan.  c.  f.       [L.S.] 

FA'NNIUS.  1.  C.  Fannius  was  tribune  of 
the  people  in  B.C.  187'  When  L.  Scipio  Asiati- 
cus  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  large  sum  of  money  to 
the  treasury,  the  praetor,  Q.  Terentius  Culieo,  de- 
clared, that  he  would  arrest  and  imprison  Scipio,  if 
he  refused  to  pay  the  money.  On  that  occasion  C. 
Fannius  declared  in  his  own  name  and  that  of  his 
colleagues  (with  th«  exception  of  Tib.  Gracchus), 
that  they  would  not  hinder  the  praetor  in  carrying 
bis  threat  into  eflfect.     (Liv.  xxxviii.  60.) 

2.  C.  FANNir.s  a  Roman  eques,  is  called  a /mter 
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germanui  of  Titinius,  and  had  tome  tnmaaetioiif 
with  C.  Verres  in  b.  c.  84.     (Cic.  m  Verr.  i.  49.) 

3.  M.  Fannius,  was  one  of  the  judioet  in  toe 
case  {QuaeUio  de  Skariu)  of  Sex.  Roscini  of 
Ameria,  in  b.  c.  80.  (Ci&  pro  Sex.  Rote,  4 ;  SchoL 
Gronov.  ad  Rotcian.  p.  427,  ed.  OrellL) 

4.  L.  Fannius  and  L.  Magius  served  in  the 
army  of  the  legate  Flavins  Fimbria,  in  the  war 
against  Mithridates,  in  b.  c.  84  ;  but  they  deserted 
and  went  over  to  Mithridates,  whom  they  yet- 
suaded  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  Sertorins  in 
Spain,  through  whose  assistance  he  might  obtain 
the  sovereignty  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  neighbcmr- 
ing  countries.  Mithridates  entered  into  the  schemoi 
and  sent  the  two  deserters,  in  b.  c.  74,  to  Scrtorias 
to  conclude  a  treaty  with  him.  Sertorius  promised 
Mithridates  Bithynia,  Paphlagonia,  Cappadoeia, 
and  Gallograecia,  as  rewuds  for  assisting  him 
against  the  Romans.  Sertorius  at  once  sent  M. 
Varius  to  serve  Mithridates  as  general,  and  I* 
Fannius  and  L.  Magius  accompanied  him  as  his 
councillors.  On  their  advice  Mithridates  began 
his  third  war  against  the  Romans.  In  consequence 
of  their  desertion  and  treachery  Fannius  and 
Magius  were  declared  public  enemies  by  the  se- 
nate. We  afterwards  find  Fannius  commanding  a 
detachment  of  the  army  of  Mithridates  against 
LucuUus.  (Appian,  Mitkrid.  68  ;  Plut.  Sertor.  24; 
Oros.  vi  2  ,  Cic.  in  Verr.  L  34  ;  Pseodo-Ascon. 
in  Verrin.  p.  183,  ed.  Orelli.) 

5.  C.  Fannius,  one  of  the  persons  who  signed 
the  accusation  which  was  brought  af-iunst  P.  Clo- 
dius  in  b.  c.  61.  A  few  years  later,  B.C.  59,  be 
was  mentioned  by  L.  Vettius  as  an  accomplioe  in 
the  alleged  conspiracy  against  Pompey.  (Cic.  ad 
Att.  ii.  24.)  Orelli,  in  his  Onomasticon,  treats 
him  as  identical  with  the  C.  Fannius  who  was 
tribune  in  b.  c.  59  ;  but  if  this  were  correct, 
Cicero  (/.  e.)  would  undoubtedly  have  described 
him  as  tribune.  He  may,  however,  be  the  same 
as  the  Fannius  who  was  sent  in  b.  c.  43  by  M. 
Lepidus  as  legate  to  Sex.  Pompeius,  and  who,  al 
the  close  of  the  same  year,  was  outlawed,  and  took 
refuge  with  Sex.  Pompeius  in  Sicily.  In  B.  c.  36, 
when  Sex.  Pompeius  had  gone  to  Asia,  Fannius 
and  others  deserted  him,  and  went  over  to  M. 
Antonius.  (Cic.  Fkiiipp.  xiii.  6  ;  Appian,  B.  (X  ir, 
84,  V.  139.) 

6.  C.  Fannius,  tribune  of  the  people  in  b.  c. 
59,  when  C.  Julius  (Caesar  and  Bibulus  were  con- 
suls. Fannius  allowed  himself  to  be  made  use  of 
by  Bibulus  in  opposing  the  lex  agraria  of  J. 
Caesar.  He  belonged  to  the  party  of  Pompey, 
and  in  b.  a  49  he  went  as  praetor  to  Sicily.  The 
fiill  of  Pompey  in  the  year  after  seems  to  hare 
brought  about  the  Ml  of  Fannius  also.  (Cic  pro 
Seai.  53,  m  Vatin.  7,  ad  Att.  viL  15,  viii.  15, 
xi.  6.) 

7.  Fannius,  one  of  the  commanders  under  Cos* 
sius,  in  B.C  42.  (Appian,  A  C  ir.  72.)  He 
may  be  the  same  as  the  C.  Fannius  mentioned 
by  Josephus  {Ant.  Jmd.  xiv.  10.  §  15),  who,  how- 
ever, describes  him  as  ffrparriyAs  Srarof,  the  last 
of  which  words  is  probably  incorrect 

8.  C.  Fannius,  a  contemporary  of  the  yonnger 
Plinv,  who  was  the  author  of  a  work  on  the 
deaths  of  persons  executed  or  exiled  by  Nero,  under 
the  title  of  Eu-itu*  Occuorum  aut  Relegatomm,  It 
consisted  of  three  books,  but  more  would  have  been 
added  if  Fannius  had  lived  longer.  The  work 
seems  to  have  been  very  popular  at  the  timei  both 
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FcMt  ir.  649,  &c)  The  ritet  obsenred  in  the 
fonner  place  are  minately  detcribed  by  Virgil :  a 
|>riest  offered  up  a  sheep  and  other  tacrificefl  ;  and 
the  person  who  consulted  the  omclo  had  to  sleep 
one  night  on  the  skin  of  the  victim,  during  which 
the  god  gare  an  answer  to  his  questions  either  in  a 
dream  or  in  supcniatuial  voices.  Similar  rites  are 
described  by  Ovid  as  having  taken  place  on  the 
Aventine.  (Comp.  Isidor.  viii.  11,  87.)  There 
is  a  tradition  that  Numa,  by  a  stratagem,  com- 
pelled Picus  and  his  son  Faunus  to  reveal  to  him 
the  secret  of  calling  down  lightning  from  heaven 
[ELrcius],and  of  purifying  things  struck  by  light- 
ning. (Amob.  V.  1  ;  Plut.  Num,  15  ;  Ov.  Fast, 
iii.  291,  &c.)  At  Rome  there  was  a  round  temple 
of  Faunus,  surrounded  with  columns,  on  Mount 
Caelius  ;  and  another  was  built  to  him,  in  u.  c. 
]  96,  on  the  island  in  the  Tiber,  where  sacrifices 
were  offered  to  him  on  the  ides  of  Fobruarv,  the 
day  on  which  the  Fabii  had  perished  on  the  Cre- 
mera.  (Liv.  xxxiii.  42,  xxxiv.  .5IJ ;  P.  Vict.  lia/, 
Urb,2;  Vitniv.  iii.  1;  Ov.  Fant.  ii.  193.)  In 
consequence  of  the  manner  in  which  he  gave  his 
oracles,  he  was  looked  upon  as  the  author  of  spec- 
tral appearances  and  terrifying  sounds  (Dionys. 
Y.  16) ;  and  he  is  therefore  described  us  a  wanton 
and  voluptuourt  god,  dwelling  in  woods,  and  fond 
of  nymphs,  (llumt.  /.  c.)  The  way  in  which 
the  god  manifested  hinisi^lf  seems  to  have  given 
rise  to  the  idea  of  a  plurality  of  fauns  (Fauni), 
who  are  described  as  monsters,  half  guiit,  and 
with  bonis.  (Ov.  Fwtt.  v.  99,  Ilrroui.  iv.  49.) 
Faunus  thus  gniduiUly  came  to  be  identified  with 
the  Arcadian  Pan,  and  the  Fauni  as  identical  with 
the  Greek  satyrs,  whence  Ovid  {Met,  vi.  392) 
uses  the  expression  Fauni  et  Sati/ri  fratrts.  As 
Faunus,  and  afterwards  the  Fauni,  were  believed 
to  be  particularly  fond  of  frighU'uing  persons  in 
various  ways,  it  is  not  an  improbable  conjecture 
that  Faunus  may  be  a  euphemistic  luinie,  and  con- 
nected with  /ureo.  (Hartung,  Die  lidig.  d.  Hom, 
vol.  ii.  p.  183,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

M.  FAVO'NIUS  is  mentioned  for  the  first  time 
in  B.  c.  61,  during  the  transactions  against  P. 
Clodius  for  having  violated  the  sacra  of  the  Bona 
Dca.  On  that  occasion  he  joined  Cato,  whose 
sternness  he  imitated  throughout  life,  in  his  attacks 
upon  the  consul  Piso  for  defending  Clodius,  and 
displayed  great  xeal  in  the  matter.  The  year 
after,  he  accused  MetcUus  Scipio  Na&ica,  probably 
of  bribery.  Cicero  defended  the  accus(>d,  at  which 
Favonius  was  somewhat  offended.  In  the  same 
year  he  sued,  a  second  time,  for  the  tribuneship, 
but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  succeeded,  for  there 
Is  no  evidence  to  prove  that  he  was  invested  with 
that  office,  and  Caesar,  Pompey,  and  Cnissus  who 
at  the  end  of  the  year  concluded  their  treaty,  and 
were  well  aware  that  Favonius,  although  he  was 
harmless,  migiit  yet  be  a  verj*  troublesome  oppo- 
nent, probably  exerted  their  influence  to  prevent 
his  gaining  his  end.  About  that  time  Pompey 
Wiu  suffering  from  a  bad  font,  and  when  ho  ap- 
peared in  public  with  a  white  bandage  round  his 
leg,  Favonius,  in  allusion  to  his  aiming  at  the  su- 
premacy in  the  Roman  republic,  remarked  that  it 
was  indifferent  in  what  part  of  the  body  the  royal 
diailem  (bnnd»f(e)  was  wnm.  It  should  be  re- 
marked that  Favonius,  although  he  belonged  to 
the  party  of  the  Optimati>s,  was  yet  a  personal 
enemy  of  Poinpt^y.  In  r.  c  59,  when  J.  CV»«ir 
and  Bibuluk  were  consuls,  Favonius  is  Miid    to 
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have  been  the  List  of  all  the  senaton  that  wat  pr^ 
vailed  upon  to  sanction  the  lex  agnuia  of  Caesar, 
and  not  until  Cato  himself  had  yielded.  In  ■*  c. 
57,  when  Cicero  proposed  that  Pompey  ahould  be 
entrusted  H-ith  the  superintendence  of  all  the  mp- 
plies  of  com,  Favonius  was  at  the  head  of  the  oppo- 
sition party,  and  became  still  more  indignant  aft 
the  conduct  of  the  tribune  Measius,  who  «^l*«tnf4 
almost  unlimited  power  for  Pompey.  When  Pto- 
lemy Auletes,  the  exiled  king  of  Egypt,  had 
caused  the  murder  of  the  ambassadors  whom  the 
Alexandrians  had  sent  to  Rome,  Favonini  openlj 
charged  him  in  the  senate  with  the  crime,  and  at 
the  same  time  immasked  tlie  disgraceful  conduct  of 
those  Romans  who  had  been  bribed  by  the  kin^ 
In  the  year  following,  when  Pompey  was  pub- 

'  licly  insulted  during  the  trial  of  Milo,  FaTonina 
and  other  Optimates  rejoiced  in  the  senate  at  the 
ailront  thus  offered  to  him.  In  the  second  con- 
sulship of  Pompey  and  Crassus,  in  a.  a  55,  the 
tribune  Trebonius  brought  forward  a  bill  that 
Spain  and  ^yria  should  be  given  to  the  conaub 
for  five  3'ears,  and  that  Caesar*s  proconsulthip  of 
Gaul  should  be  prolonged  for  the  same  period.  Cato 
and  Favonius  opposed  the  bill,  but  it  was  carried 
by  force  and  violence.  In  b.  c.  54,  Favonioi, 
Cicero,  DibuluA,  and  Calidius  spoke  in  fiaTonrof 
the  freedom  of  the  Tenedians.  In  the  year  fbV- 
lovving  Favonius  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  lor 
the  ocdileship,  but  was  rejected.  Cato,  however, 
observed,  that  a  gross  deception  had  been  pmetised 
in  the  voting,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
tribunes,  he  caused  a  fresh  election  to  be  insti- 
tuted, the  result  of  which  was  that  his  fnend  waa 
invested  with  the  office.     During  the  year  of  hii 

;  acdileship,  he  left  the  administration  of  affisirs  and 
the  celebration  of  the  games  to  his  friend  Cata 
Towards  the  end  of  the  year,  he  was  thrown  into 
prison  by  the  tribune,  Q.  Pompeius  Rufui,  fbff 
some  ofl^nce,  the  nature  of  which  is  unknown ; 
for  according  to  Dion  Cassias,  Rufus  imprisoned 
him  merely  that  he  might  have  a  companion  in 
disgrace,  having  himself  been  imprisoned  a  short 
time  before  ;  but  some  think,  and  with  greater 
probability,  that  it  was  to  deter  Favonini  froa 
opposing  the  dictatorship  of  Pompey,  which  it  wai 
intended  to  propose.  In  B.  c.  52,  Cicero,  in  his 
defence  of  Milo,  mentions  Favonius  as  the  penoB 
to  whom  Clodius  was  rep<Nrtcd  to  have  saidi  that 
Milo  in  three  or  four  days  would  no  longer  be 
among  the  living.  The  condemnation  of  Mik^ 
however,  took  place,  notwithstanding  the  oxeitioaa 
to  save  him,  in  which  Cato  and  Favonius  probaUj 
took  part.  In  51  Favonius  sued  for  the  |Haetoi^ 
ship,  but  in  vain  ;  as,  however,  in  48  he  is  called 
pradoriutf  it  is  possible  that  he  was  candidate  fbff 
the  same  office  in  the  year  50  also,  and  that  in  49 
he  was  invested  with  it.  In  this  year  he  and 
Cato  opposed  the  proposal  that  a  suppJicatio  thoald 
be  decreed  in  honour  of  Cicero,  who  was  we& 
disposed  towards  both,  and  who  appears  to  havt 
been  greatly  irritated  by  this  slight 

The  civil  war  between  Caesar  and  Pompej 
broke  out  during  the  praetorship  of  Favonius,  WM 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  taunt  Pompey  hj 
requesting  him  to  call  forth  the  legions  by  stamp- 
ing his  foot  on  the  ground.  lie  fled  at  first  witil 
the  consuls  and  several  senators  to  Capua,  and  waa 
the  only  one  who  would  not  listen  to  any  proposals 
for  reconciliation  between  the  two  rivals  ;  but  not- 
withstanding his  personal  aversion  to  Pompey,  ho 
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fmmi.  bin  and  Uie  Optimatet,  when  they  went 
•«er  CD  Gfvece.  In  B.  c  48,  we  find  bim  enga^ 
n  MatedoBiB,  under  MeteUns  Sdpio,  and  dunng 
the  latierli  abeenoe  in  Thesialy,  Favonius,  who 
•■•  left  bekiod  on  the  river  Haliacmon  with  eight 
taken  by  nrprise  by  DomitioB  Cal- 
raa  wred  only  by  the  tpeedy  retorn 
9i  Mefirllas  Sdpio.  Up  to  the  hut  moment  Fa- 
wmaim  would  not  hmi  of  any  reconciliation. 
ilfier  the  vnfiDrtanate  iMoe  of  the  battle  of  Phai^ 
aiaa»  FrnwammM,  however,  acted  aa  a  fiuthfxil  friend 
tovardi  Pompey:  be  accompanied  him  in  his  flight, 
and  ibrwed  bun  the  greatest  kindness  and  attention. 
Alkcr  the  denth  of  Pompey,  he  retomed  to  Italy, 
ras  pardoned  by  J.  Caesar,  in  whose  supre- 
be  aoqniesced,  baring  gained  the  conviction 
tbsft  moBaxcky  was  better  than  civil  war.  For 
the  conspirators  against  the  life  of 
noC  attempt  to  draw  him  into  their 
pkt ;  bnt  afler  the  murder  was  accomplished,  he 
•pmly  joined  the  conspirators,  and  went  with  them 

15  the  CapitoL  When  Bmtns  and  Cassias  were 
■bii|nd  to  ksve  Rome,  he  followed  them,  and  was 
aeosidincly  outlawed  in  B.  p.  43,  by  the  lex  Pedia, 
at  tbcir  aecomplioe.  He  was,  however,  a  trouble- 
some ami  importunate  ally  to  the  republicans,  and 
n  43,  when  be  presumed  to  influence  Brutus  and 
Cmrius  at  their  meeting  at  Sardia,  Brutus  thrust 
dke  iatreder  oat  of  the  house.  In  the  battle  of 
PkiEppi  Favonius  was  taken  prisoner,  and  on  being 
M  in  chains  before  the  conquerors,  he  respectfully 

Antony,  but  indulged  in  bitter  iuvectives 
Oetavianus,  for  having  ordered  several  re- 
ta  be  put  to  death.  The  consequence 
vssi  as  be  might  have  expected,  that  he  met 
wiik  the  same  fate. 

JC.  FavoDios  was  not  a  man  of  strong  character  or 

friactple  :  his  sternness  of  manner  and  of  conduct 

vai  mere  affectation  and   imitation  of  Cato,  in 

vktch  be  went  so  £sr  as  to  receive  and  deserve  the 

MflciMm^  of  the  ape  of  Cato.     The  motives  for  his 

aeumts,   in  all  caaes  where  we  can  trace   them, 

««fe  pnaaion,  personal  animosity,  and  a  desire  to 

■iiaii    Cato,  the  consideration  of  the  public  good 

Lriug  no  share  in  them.     His  only  honourable 

setian  is  the  eoinluct  he  showed  towards  Pompey 

sftcr  hia  defeat     He  and  L.  Postumius  are  admi- 

faUy    cbancterised    by   the    Pseudo-Sallust  (ad 

C^BS.  2.  pL  275,  ed  Gerlach)  as  quasi  magnae  navis 

•era.     He  se«ns  to  have  had  some 

orator,  at  least  we  know  from  Cicero 

be  sfM^e  in  public  on  several  occasions,  but  no 

of  his   Matory  has  come  down  to   us. 

(Cic  W  Aa.  I  14.  ii.  1,  4,  vii.  1,  15.  xv.  11,  ad 

Qm,  Fr.  iL  3,  II,  oif  Fane  viii.  9,  1 1,  pro  Mil.  9, 

16  ;  V»L  Max.  vi  2.  §  7  ;  Plut.  Cat  Min.  32,  46, 
Pamj^  60,  67,  BrmL  12,  34,  CofO.  41  ;  Dion  Cass. 
xxxviiL  7,xxxix.  1 4,  34,  &c  xL  45,  xlvi  48,  xlvil 
49 ;  Caea.  AC.  iii.  36  ;  VelL  Pat  il  53 ;  Appiau, 
A  C  iL  119,  &c  ;  Suet  OcUxv.  13.)         [L.  S.] 

FAVCNirS  EULO'GIUS.  [Eulooius.] 
FAVORrXUS,  a  Latin  orator,  of  whom 
noChiDf  v»  known,  except  that  Gellius  (xv.  8)  has 
preserved  a  fiagment  of  one  of  his  orations  in  sup- 
psrt  of  a  ^v  lActMia  dt  tmmUu  minuendo.  The  ques- 
tion as  to  who  this  Favorinus,  and  what  this 
l^w^ff  ]air  waa,  deserves  some  attention.  A  Ro- 
Bsii  ontor  of  the  name  of  Favorinus  is  altogether 
snknown,  and  hence  critics  have  proposed  to 
cbanie  the  "^""^  in  Gellius  into  Fannius,  Auguri- 
asi,  Of  Farofuos  ;  but  aa  all  the  MSS.  agree  in 
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Favorinus,  it  would  be  arbitrary  to  make  any  such 
alteration,  and  we  must  acquiesce  in  what  we 
learn  from  Gellius.  As  for  the  lex  Licinia  here 
spoken  of^  Macrobius  (ii.  13),  in  enumerating  the 
sumptuary  laws,  mentions  one  which  was  carried 
by  P.  Licinius  Crassus  Dives,  and  which  is,  in  all 
probability,  the  one  which  was  supported  by  Favo- 
rinus. The  exact  year  in  which  this  law  was  pro- 
mulgated is  uncertain  ;  some  assign  it  to  the  cen- 
sorship of  Licinius  Crassua,  b.  c.  89,  others  to  his 
consulship  in  B.  c.  97,  and  others,  again,  to  his 
tribuneship,  b.  c.  1 10,  or  his  praetorship,  &  c,  104. 
The  poet  Lucilius  is  known  to  have  mentioned  this 
law  in  his  Satires ;  and  as  that  poet  died  in  b.  c. 
103,  it  is  at  any  rate  clear  that  the  kw  must  have 
been  carried  previous  to  the  consulship  of  Licinius 
Crassus,  t.  e.  previous  to  b.  c.  97.  (H.  Meyer, 
Frainn.  OraL  Rom.  p.  207,  &c,  2d  edit)  [L.  S.J 
FAVORI'NUS.  (♦ag«p«vof.)  1.  A  phUosopher 
and  sophist  of  the  time  of  the  emperor  Hadrian. 
He  was  a  native  of  Aries,  in  the  south  of  Gaul, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  bom  an  Hermaphrodite 
or  an  eunuch.  (Philostr.  Vit.  Soph.  i.  8.  §  1  ;  Lu- 
cian,  Eunuek.  7  ;  GelL  ii.  22.)  On  one  occasion, 
however,  a  Koman  of  rank  brought  a  charge  of 
adultery  against  him.  He  appears  to  have  visited 
Rome  and  Greece  at  an  early  age,  and  he  ac- 
quired an  intimate  acquaintance  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages  and  literature.  These  attainments 
combined  with  great  philosophical  knowledge, 
very  extensive  learning,  and  considerable  oratorical 
power,  raised  him  to  high  dbtinctions  both  at 
Rome  and  in  Greece.  For  a  time  he  enjoyed  the 
friendship  and  favour  of  the  emperor  Hadrian,  but 
on  one  occasion  he  offended  the  emperor  in  a  dis- 
pute with  him,  and  fell  into  disgrace,  whereupon 
the  Athenians,  to  please  the  emperor,  destroyed 
the  bronze  statue  which  they  had  previously 
erected  to  Favorinus.  He  used  to  boast  of  three 
things :  that  being  a  eunuch  he  had  been  charged 
with  adultery,  that  although  a  native  of  Gaul 
he  spoke  and  wrote  Greek,  and  that  he  con- 
tinued to  live  although  he  had  offended  the  em- 
peror. (Philostr.  /.  c ;  Dion  Cass.  Ixix.  3 ;  Spartian. 
Hadr.  1 6.)  Favorinus  was  connected  by  intimate 
friendship  with  Demetrius  of  Alexandria,  Demetrius 
the  Cynic,  Cornelius  Fronto,  and  especially  with 
Plutarch,  who  dedicated  to  him  his  treatise  on  the 
principle  of  cold  (vcpl  roi;  wptirov  Yvxpov),  and 
among  whose  lost  works  we  have  mention  of  a 
letter  on  friendship,  addressed  to  Favorinus.  He- 
rodes  Atticus,  who  was  likewise  on  intimate  terms 
with  him,  looked  up  to  him  with  great  esteem* 
and  Favorinus  bequeathed  to  hira  his  library  and 
his  house  at  Rome.  Favorinus  for  some  time  re- 
sided in  Asia  Minor  ;  and  as  he  was  highly  ho- 
noured by  the  Ephesians,  he  excited  the  envy  and 
hostility  of  Polemon,  then  the  most  famous  sophist 
at  Smyrna.  The  two  sophists  attacked  each  other 
in  their  declamations  with  great  bitterness  and 
animosity.  The  oratory  of  Favorinus  was  of  a 
lively,  and  in  his  earlier  years  of  a  very  passionate 
kind.  He  was  very  fond  of  displaying  his  learning 
in  his  speeches,  and  was  always  particulariy  anx- 
ious to  please  his  audience.  His  extensive  know- 
ledge is  further  attested  by  his  numerous  works, 
and  the  variety  of  subjects  on  which  he  wrote. 
None  of  his  works,  however,  has  come  down  to 
us,  unless  we  suppose  with  Emperius,  the  late 
editor  of  Dion  Chrysostomus  (in  a  dissertation  de 
Oratione  Corinthiaca  /alto  Dioni  Ckrya,  adtcrtpta^ 
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&  10,  Ae.  BnuiYlg.  1833),  Ihit  tfae  ontian  on 
Corintli,  comiDontir  prinud  uuong  iboH  of  Dian 
ChrysMtomm,  ig  the  wgrk  of  FnToriniu.  The 
following  an  the  titlea  of  the  principal  worki 
ucribcd  to  him:  1,  Tlti^  r^r  KaTo^i^minjt  ^tw- 
Tair(at,prabiiblj  conuitiog  of  thr»  bookt,  wbicb 
wen  dedicated  reipectiielj  to  Hadrian,  Drvwn, 
•nd  Ariitarchni.  {Galen,  vol.  L  p.  6.)  2.  'AAni- 
tiUrn-  (Galen,  ir.  p.  3GT.)  3.  A  workiddrcued 
to  Epicletna,  which  called  forth  ■  replj  from  OBlcn 
(it.  p.  36T).  4.  A  work  on  Sociatei,  which  wiu 
likeviK  attacked  b;  Gxlcti  (i<.  p.  3fiS).  5.  tlKoi- 
Tn^X*'*  ^  ^'P^  ^'  Auraflq^uir^i  Aiaeiatmi.  (Gaiety 
Lp.6.}  S.  ntpl  nAiirvnl.  (Suidiu.)  7.  ntpt 
-rUt'OiijiHKi  *Anao<l>lai.  (Snidu.)  B.  nufifiavuo 
Tfiroi,  in  ten  booki,  Kemi  to  hsTe  been  hi)  princi 
pit  work.  (PbiloBlr.  I'U.  Soi-i.  i.  6.  g  4  ;  Qell 
xi.  S.)  FaTorinoe  id  lh»  worii  (bowed  thxt  ihi 
pliUoHphj  of  Pyrrhon  wae  oiefnl  to  thoie  who  de- 
Toted  themielvei  to  pleading  in  the  court)  of  jus- 
tice. 9.  UarrBSari  'tmo^a,  eontiitlng  of  at  leaal 
eight  book*,  probably  contained  hiitorioil,  geogra- 

fhica!,  and  other  kinda  of  infonnntion.  (Diog. 
oert.  iiL  2t,  TJii.  13,47.)  lO-  'A-fl^V^i^ 
futro,  of  which  the  third  book  ia  qaotfd.  (Diog. 
Larn.  iil  40.)  II.  rn>«ui\ayiol.  Philoatretiia 
(eomp.  Cell.  icji.  ]-2)  mentiona  aeTCtal  ors 
but  we  hare  no  meana  of  judging  o[  their  i 
Beudei  the  two  principal  tourccs  Pliiloitratu 
Suidaa,  ac«  J.  F.  Uregor,  Cki-mn-luHo  -U  Far, 
Uub.  1755,  4to  ;  Fonmann,  Diarrlata  de  . 
rina,  Abo,  17B9,  4ta. 

S.  A  follower  of  Ariatotle  and  (he  peripatetic 
•chool,  who  ia  mentioned  only  by  PloUrcb  (Syn- 
poL  Tii.  10].  He  ia  DtherwtM  unknown,  but  mtut 
M  all  eventa  be  dittinguithed  from  FaTorinoi,  the 
friend  of  Herode*  Atliena.  (L.  S.] 

FAUSTA.  Some  very  me  coina  hi  third  braH 
•re  eitanl  bearing  upon  the  obvenea  female  head, 
with  the  worda  Fau).ta  N.  F.  ;  od  the  rererae  a 
itar  within  a  wreath  of  lanrel,  and  below  the  Iclten 
TSA.  Who  Ihia  AW^immn  Ftmina  may  ha>e 
been  ia  quite  unknown.  Some  fanre  imagined  that 
■ho  wai  the  tint  wife  of  Conitantiiu  ;  but  thia  and 
every  other  hypotheaia  hitherto  pmpoied  reata 
Upon  pure  conjecture.  Nu[niam.iloligifti  acem  to 
asree  that  the  medal  in  queilion  belonge  to  the  age 
of  Con>Uuitine,andit  beon  thecleueat  rearmblance 
to  that  atruck  in  honour  of  the  Hrlcmi  auppoaed  to 
hare  been  married  to  Cri.pua  [HlLIN*].  (Eckbel, 
Tol.  riii.  p.  Ua,)  In  18l'3.  the  coin  figured  below 
wu  dug  up  near  Douai.  It  diSera  in  ill  detaili 
from  that  deacribrd  by  Eckhel,  but  evidenth'  be- 
loDga  to  the  ume  penonage.  [W.  B.] 


FAUSTA,  CORNE'LIA,  a  daoghter  of  the 

dicuior  h.  Comeliua  Snlla  hj  hia  fourth  wife, 
Caccilia  Melelb.  and  twin  litter  of  Fauatua  Cor- 
ii.;liua  Sulla,  wai  bora  not  long  before  B.  c  8S,  the 
year  in  which  Sulla  obtained  hia  fint  coniulahip  ; 
and  ahe  and  her  brother  tweired  the  uamea  of 

gnnd  fortune  of  their  dilher.  Fauata  waa  lint  I 
married  to  C.  Memmina,  and  probably  at  a  rery 
•iuly  age,  ai  her  aoD,  C.  Memmiiu,  wai  one  of  the  I 
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nobUa  who  lupplicmtsd  the  judge*  on  behalf  of 
Scanrua  in  b.  c.  54.  After  being  diroiced  by  har 
firat  httabind,  ahe  married,  towarda  tha  latter  aid 
of  B.  c  S5,  T.  Anniua  Milo,  and  aceoiDpanied  Um 
on  hia  journey  to  Idnurinm,  when  Cndiu  wn 
ninrdered,  B.  c  52.  {Pint.  Sutl.  34  ;  Cie.  ud 
AS.  T.  6  ;  Aacon.  >■  Scaur,  p.  29,  n  Atibm.  p.  33, 
ed.  OrallL) 

Fauila  wai  in&mona  for  her  adulteriei,  and  tba 
hiitorian  Solluil  ia  aaid  to  have  been  one  of  ker 
pararaoun,  and  to  hsre  receiTed  a  oeveic  flogging 
from  Milo,  when  he  wa>  detected  on  one  onuiaii 
in  the  home  of  the  latter  in  the  diagDiie  of  a  lint, 
(Gcll.  lyii.  IBi  Serr.  oJ  Ili7..^ex.  ri.  612.)  Tha 
"  Villiul  in  Faults  Snltae  gener"  (Hor.  Sat.  12. 
64),  who  waa  another  of  her  brouritei,  wa*  pn- 
hsbly  the  Sex.  Villiui  who  i>  mentioned  by  CieoB 
(luf  Fam.  ii.  6.)  ai  a  tnend  of  Uila  ;  and  tha 
namea  of  two  mon  of  her  goUanta  are  ha»M 
down  by  Moerobina  (Satan,  ii.  2)  in  a  ion  ao(  i/ 
her  brother  Fanatua. 

FAUSTA,  FLA'VIA  MAXIMIA'NA,  &• 
daughter  of  l^Iarimianui  Uerculiua  and  EotRi]a^ 
waa  married  in  a.  d.  3U7  to  Cttnatantiiui  the  Onal, 
to  wbom  ahe  bore  Conatanluiui,  ConitantiDi,  ant 
Conatani.  She  acquired  great  influence  with  W 
huaband  in  conaeqnence  of  haring  aared  bia  lib  Irf 

who,  drirpn  to  dcipeir  by  hii  Ikilare,  looa  aftfi 

leoit,  ahe  appeaml  in  the  light  of  a  detoledwif^ 
(he  at  the  aame  time  played  the  port  of  a  moM  end 
stepmother*  for,  in  conaequence  of  her  jealooa  mm- 
ehinations,  CDn(tBnline  wai  Indoced  to  pat  hii  >M 
Criipu(  lo  death.  When,  howarer,  the  tmlh  wai 
brought  to  light  by  Helena,  who  griered  deeply  bt 
her  grandchild,  Fauata  wai  ihm  up  in  a  Iklk 
heated  &r  above  the  common  temperatnrev  and  via 
thu(  (Ullbcaled, probably  in  A.o.  336.  Zoaaaa 
inclined  to  thtow  the  whola  bUme  in  both 
»a  on  Conitantine,  whom  ha  accatea  aa  Iba 
hypocritical  perpetrator  of  a  double  Tuarder,  wU* 
ethen  auign  the  promiicnoui  proSigocy  of  Iha  «B- 
pieu  aa  tbe  true  origin  of  her  dettruction,  birt  k 
*  a  cauMi,  and  the  mamta  of  kai 
diath  are  inTolved  in  great  obicurity  in 


IB  vague 


radiel 


(CoNaTANnNUB,  p.  SU( 

'  10,29;  Juliuk,OrA{( 

27  i   Eucrop.  I.  2,  4  ; 

Victor.  EpiL  40,  41  ;    Philortoig.    H.  B.  ii.  t; 

■""  mont,  UiHoire  dm  Ea/trtun,  vol  iT.  art.  liii, 

■A,  and  Nuta  nr  OnuUuilm,  irii ;    Eckbd, 

-iii.p.se.)  IW.R.J 


FAUSTI'NA.  1.  Aknu  Galibii.  FAiTimK^ 
immonly  didinguiahed  ai  Fauttima  Semior^  wbooa 
[•cent  li  given  in  the  genealogical  table  prefiai 
U)  the  Ufa  of  M.  AuKiLius,  married  AnlHuaaa 
Piui,  while  be  wai  yet  in  a  priTata  atatioik,  an^ 
'hen  he  became  emperor,  io  it.  r>.  1 38,  racMnd  Aa 
did  not,  howcTcr,  l«ng  mj^ 
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them,  and  to  hare  been  biiried  in  the  forum  nrar 
the  rottni,  were  a  stone  figure  of  a  lion  marked  his 
tomb.  Others,  howeTcr,  beliered  that  Romulus 
was  buried  there  (Festus,  «.  v.  Niger  Lapis; 
Dionys.  L  87;  Hartung,  Die  Relig.  d,  JRonu  vol.  ii. 
p.  190.)  [L.  a] 

FAUSTUS,  a  tragic  poet  of*  the  time  of  Ju- 
renal  (vii.  12). 

FAUSTUS,  an  African  bishop  of  the  Mani- 
chaeans,  who,  according  to  SL  Augustin,  was  a  man 
of  great  natural  shrewdness  and  persuasive  elo- 
quence, but  altogether  destitute  of  cultivation  or 
learning.  He  published  about  a.  d.  400  an  attack 
upon  the  Catholic  faith,  a  work  known  to  us  from 
the  elaborate  reply  by  the  bishop  of  Hippo,  Con- 
tra Fatutum  Manichaeum^'*  extending  to  thirty- 
five  books,  arranffed  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
arguments  of  the  heretic  arc  first  stated  in  his  own 
words,  and  then  confuted.  (Sec  voL  viii.  of  the 
Benedictine  edition  of  St.  Augustine.)     [  W.  R.] 

FAUSTUS,  sumamed  Rkibnsis  (otherwise 
RepemsiB^  or  Regitntia)  from  the  episcopal  see  over 
which  he  presided,  was  a  native  of  Brittany,  the 
contemporary  and  firiend  of  Sidonius  Apollinaris. 
Having  passed  his  youth  in  the  seclusion  of  m 
cloister,  he  succeeded  Maximus,  first  as  abbot  of 
Lcrins,  afterwards  in  a.  d.  472,  as  bishop  of  Riez, 
in  Provence,  and  died  about  a.  d.  490,  or,  accord- 
ing to  Tillemont,  some  years  later.  For  a  con- 
siderable period  he  was  regarded  as  the  head  of 
the  Semipelagians  [Cassianus],  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  earnestness  and  success  with  which 
he  advocated  the  doctrines  of  that  sect,  was  stig- 
matised as  a  heretic  by  the  Catholic  followers  of 
St.  Augustin,  while  his  xeal  against  the  Arians 
excited  the  enmity  of  Euric,  king  of  the  V^isigoths, 
by  whom  he  was  driven  into  exile  about  a.  d.  481, 
and  did  not  return  until  a.  d.  484,  after  the  death 
of  his  persecutor.  Notwithstanding  the  heavy 
charges  preferred  against  the  orthodoxy  of  this 
prcLite,  it  is  certain  th.it  he  enjoyed  a  wide  re- 
putation, and  possessed  great  inilucnce,  while  alive, 
and  was  worshipped  <i5  a  Miint  after  death,  by  the 
citizens  of  Hiez,  who  erected  a  basilica  to  his 
memory,  and  long  celebrated  his  festival  on  the 
1 8th  of  .Taniuiry. 

The  works  of  Faustus  have  never  been  collected 
and  edited  with  care,  and  hence  the  accounts  given 
by  different  authorities  vary  considerably.  The 
following  list,  if  not  absolutely  complete,  embraces 
every  thing  of  importance  : — 

1 .  Proflstio  Fulfil  contra  «»,  qui  per  sotam  Dei 
Voluntatem  afins  dicnnt  nd  Vilam  iitfrahi,  aling  in 
Mortem  dt'primi.  {Btf*l.  Muu.  Fair.  Lugdun.  1677, 
vol.  viii.  p.  .5*23.) 

2.  D^  Gnitia  Dei  et  Ilttinanae  Afetitis  tibero 
Arttitrio  Lihri  If,  (Dibt.  Max,  Fair.  Lugdun. 
vol.  viii.  p.  525.) 

These  two  treatises,  composed  about  a.  d.  475, 
pnfient  a  full  and  distinct  develo])eraent  of  the 
M'.ntiments  of  the  author  with  regard  to  original 
sin,  predestination,  free  will,  election,  and  grace, 
and  demonstrate  that  his  views  corresponded 
closely  with  those  entertained  by  Cassianus. 

3.  Respf.nni)  ad  (Jtjecta  quaedum  de  Ratione 
Fidei  Caikoiicae  ;  an  eMay,  as  the  title  implies,  on 
somo  points  connected  with  the  Arian  controversy. 
It  is  iiicludod  in  the  collection  of  ancient  French 
ecclohiasticil  writers  published  by  P.  Pi  thou,  4to. 
1.58*;. 

4.  Hermones  Sij  ad  Mtma^ot,  together  with  an 
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Adtnonitio  and  exhortations,  all  dddrened  to  tlM 
monks  of  Lerins,  while  he  preaded  over  thar 
community.  (Martene  et  Danmd,  Saifim',  «l 
Monumentor.  ampli$$.  GMediOj  wtA.  iz.  p.  142.  fiiL 
Paris,  1733  ;  Brockie,  Code*  Regtdamm,  Ac.  Ap- 
pend, p.  469,  fol.  Aug.  Vind.  1759 ;  BM, 


Fair.  Lugdun.  1677.  voL  tiU.  p.  545, 547;  Bsbm 
ThetauruM  MonumeiUor,  &&  ToL  L  p.  360.  M, 
Amst  1725.) 

5.  IlomUia  de  &  Maarimi  Latw/jftw,  entmeoody 
included  among  the  homilies  ascribed  to  Eiuebiiitf 
Emesenus,  who  flourished  under  Constantiiu  befim 
the  establishment  of  a  monastery  at  Lerina.  (INHL 
Magna  Fair,  Colon.  Agripp.  foL  1618,  ToL  T.  p.  1. 
No.  12.) 

6.  Eputolae.  Nineteen  are  to  be  found  in  tho 
third  part  of  the  fifth  volume  of  the  BiU.  Mwg, 
Fair,  Colon.  Agripp.  fol.  1618,  and  the  most  in- 
teresting are  contained  in  BUJ,  Max,  Fair,  hag- 
dun.  vol.  viii.  p.  524,  548 — 554.  See  also  ffnmyi, 
Tkes.  Mon.  voL  i.  p.  343.  These  letters  an  ail- 
dressed  to  different  persons,  and  treat  of  varioM 
points  connected  with  speculative  theology,  and  tW 
heresies  prevalent  at  that  epoch.  (Sidmi.  Apollin. 
Girm,  Euehar,  ad  Faustum ;  Oeniiad.  de  Vine  BU 
85  ;  Baronius,  Annal.  vol.  tL  ad  ann.  490  ;  TiDt- 
mont,  vol.  xvi  p.  4  33 ;  W  iggers,  de  Joanne  CdtsaoM^ 
&C.  Rostoch.  1824,  1825,  and  other  hiatoriaatof 
semipelngianism  enumerated  at  the  end  of  the  u- 
tide  Carsianl's.)  [W.  R.] 

FAUSTUS,  A'NNIUS,  a  man  of  eqneftrin 
rank,  and  one  of  the  informers  (delaioree)  in  tlit 
reign  of  Nero,  was  condemned  by  the  senate  is 
A.  D.  G9y  on  the  accusation  of  Vibios  CrispMi 
(Tac.  Hi*t,  ii.  10.) 

FAUSTUS  CORNELIUS  SULLA.  [Sulla.] 

FEBRIS,  the  goddess  of  fever,  or  rather  the 
averter  of  fever.  She  had  three  sanctoariea  aft 
Rome,  the  most  ancient  and  celebrated  of  whicb 
was  on  the  Palatine  ;  the  second  was  on  the  arsti 
which  was  adorned  with  the  monuments  of  Marim, 
and  the  third  in  the  upper  part  of  the  vicns  loiuu. 
In  these  sanctuaries  amulets  were  dedicated  wnich 
people  had  worn  during  a  fever.  ( VaL  Max.  iL  &. 
§  6  ;  Cic.  de  Leg.  ii.  1 1  ;  de  Kat.  Deor,  iii.  25 ; 
Aelian,  V,  //.  xii.  1 1 ).  The  worship  of  this  di> 
vinity  at  Rome  is  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  tlia 
fact,  that  in  ancient  times  the  place  w«s  visited  by 
fevers  as  much  as  at  the  present  day.       [L.  &] 

FFimUUS.  an  ancient  Italian  divinity,  to 
whom  the  month  of  February  was  sacred,  for  in 
the  latter  half  of  that  month  great  and  geneial 
purifications  and  lustrations  were  celebrated,  which 
were  ut  the  same  time  considered  to  produce  £bi^ 
tility  among  men  as  well  as  beasts.  Hence  the 
month  of  February  was  also  sacred  to  Juno,  the 
godde»4  of  marriage,  and  she  was  therefore  sor- 
named  Febniata,  or  Februtis.  (Fest.  t.  r.  /V6rv- 
uriu$;  Aniob.  iii.  30.)  The  name  Febmus  it 
connected  with  fthrnare  (to  purify),  and  fi^brme 
(purifications).  (V^arro,  de  L,L,  vi.  13 ;  Ov.  /Wt 
ii.  31 ,  &c.)  Another  feature  in  the  character  of  this 
god,  which  is  however  intiiuately  connected  with 
the  idea  of  purification,  is,  that  he  waa  also  ra- 
garded  as  a  god  of  the  lower  world,  for  the  festival 
of  the  dead  {Feraiia)  was  likewise  celebrated  in 
February  (Macrob.  Sat.  i.  4,  13 ;  Ov.  FaeL  ii.  535, 
&C.);  and  Anysius  (ap.  J.  Lydum,  </e  Meme,  i. 
p.  68)  states,  that  Febmus  in  Etruscan  signified 
the  god  of  the  lower  world  {Koja-xj^ws),  Hence 
Febmus  was  identified  with  Pluto.     When  the 
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tome  interesting  extracts,  explaining  the  distinctions 
between  the  different  kinds  of  comitia.  In  this 
work  Felix  cites  Labeo.  Zimmem  (A.  R.  O,  i. 
§  89),  after  Conradi  and  Bynkerschoek,  moved  bj 
the  archaic  style  of  the  extracts  in  Gellins,  thinks 
it  not  improbable  that  the  Laclius  Felix  of  that 
author  was  more  ancient  than  the  Laclius  of  the 
Digest,  and  that  he  may  even  be  the  same  person 
with  the  preceptor  of  Varro.  If  this  be  the  case, 
the  Labeo  ho  cites  roust  be  Q.  Antistius  Labeo,  the 
father.  The  preceptor  of  Vano,  however,  who  is 
stated  by  Oellius  (xvi.  8)  to  have  written  an  essay 
on  oratorical  introductions  {Commentarium  de  Pro- 
loquiis),  is,  according  to  a  different  reading,  not 
Laelius,  but  L.  Aelius,  and  was  perhaps  the  gram- 
marian, L.  Aelius  Stilo.  In  Pliny  {H.  N,  xiv. 
)  3)  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  name  mentioned  in 
connection  with  Scaevola  and  Capito  should  be 
read  Laelius,  or  L.  Aelius.  (Dirksen,  Dntchstucke 
ausden  Schriften  der  Romischen  Juristen^  p.  101  ; 
Maiansius,  ad  XXX,  Iciorum  Fragm.  Comment, 
▼ol.  iL  p.  208—217.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

FELIX  MAGNUS,  a  fellow-student  and  cor- 
respondent of  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  and  conse- 
quently lived  between  a.  d.  430 — 480.  Felix  was 
of  the  fiunily  of  the  Philngrii  (Sidon.  Propempt,  ad 
LibelL  90,  Ep.  iL  3),  and  was  raised  to  the  rank 
of  patrician  (Ep.  ii.  3).  The  letters  of  Sidonius  to 
Felix  are  curiously  illustrative  of  the  distress  and 
dismemberment  of  the  Roman  provinces  north  of 
the  Alps  in  the  fifth  century,  a.  d. 

A  poem  {Qirm.  ix.)  and  five  letters  (ii.  3,  iii. 
4,  7,  iv.  5,  10)  are  addressed  by  Sidonius  to 
Felix.  [W.  B.  D.J 

FELIX,  M.  MINU'CIUS,  a  distinguished 
Roman  lawyer,  Uie  author  of  a  dialogue  entitled 
Ociavius^  which  occupies  a  conspicuous  place  among 
the  eariy  Apologies  for  Christianity.  The  speakers 
are  Caecilius  Natalis,  a  Pagan,  and  Octavius  Janu- 
arius,  a  true  believer,  who,  while  rambling  along 
the  shore  near  Ostia  during  the  holidays  of  the 
vintage  with  their  common  fnend  Minuciua,  are 
led  into  a  discussion  in  consequence  of  an  act  of 
homage  paid  by  Caecilius  to  a  statue  of  Serapis,  a 
proceeding  which  calls  forth  severe,  although  indi- 
rect animadvenions  from  Octavius.  Irritated  by 
these  remarks,  Caecilius  commences  a  lengthened 
discourse,  in  which  he  combines  a  formal  defence 
of  his  own  practice  with  an  attack  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  companion.  His  arguments  are  of  a 
twofold  character.  On  the  one  hand  he  assails  re- 
vealed religion  in  general,  and  on  the  other  the 
Christian  religion  spocinlly.  Octavius  replies  to 
all  his  objections  with  great  foree  and  eloquence  ; 
and  when  he  concludes,  Caecilius,  feeling  himself 
defeated,  freely  acknowledges  his  errors,  and  de- 
clares himself  a  convert  to  the  truth. 

The  tone  of  this  production  is  throughout  earnest 
and  impressive  ;  the  arguments  are  well  selected, 
and  stated  with  precision  ;  the  style  is  for  the 
most  port  terse  and  pregnant,  and  the  diction  is 
extremely  pure  ;  but  it  frequently  wears  the  aspect 
of  a  cento  in  which  a  number  of  choice  phrases 
have  been  culled  from  various  sources.  There  is, 
moreover,  occasionally  a  want  of  simplicity,  and 
some  of  the  sentiments  are  expressed  in  language 
which  borders  upon  dcclamator}'  inflation.  But 
these  blemishes  are  not  so  numerous  as  to  affect 
seriously  our  favourable  estimate  of  the  work  as  a 
whole,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  entitles  the 
author  to  rank  not  much  below  Laictantiua.     lu 


yaloe  in  a  theological  point  of  view  is  not  toj 
great,  since  the  various  topics  are  toadied  vpm 
lightly,  the  end  in  view  being  evidently  to  fuiuili 
a  ready  reply  to  the  most  common  po^mlar  obfee- 
tions.  The  censure  of  Dupin,  who  imagined  thai 
he  could  detect  a  tendency  to  materialism,  seems 
to  have  been  founded  upon  a  misapfnehensicHi  of 
the  real  import  of  the  passages  whose  orthodoxy  bo 
impugns. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  OcUwiua  was  for  a  long 
period  believed  to  belong  to  Amobius,  and  was 
printed  repeatedly  as  the  eighth  book  of  his  treat- 
ise AdvertHS  Gentes^  notwithstanding  the  express 
testimony  of  St  Jerome,  whose  words  (dt  Vtrit 
III,  58)  are  so  clear  as  to  leave  no  room  for  hesi- 
tation. 

The  time,  however,  at  which  Minudus  FeKz 
lived  is  very  imcertain.  By  some  he  is  placed  as 
early  as  the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius  ;  by  some  as  low 
as  Diocletian ;  while  othen  have  fixed  npon 
various  points  intcrmediato  between  these  two 
extremes.  The  critics  who,  with  Van  Hoven, 
carry  him  back  as  fiir  as  the  middle  of  the  second 
century,  rest  their  opinion  chiefly  on  the  pnri^  of 
his  diction,  npon  the  indications  afforded  by  aUa- 
sions  to  the  state  of  the  Chureh,  both  as  to  its 
internal  constitution,  and  to  the  attention  which  il 
attracted  from  without,  upon  the  strons  lesen- 
blance  which  the  piece  bears  to  those  ApoUwiea 
which  confessedly  belong  to  the  period  in  qnestioot 
and  upon  the  probability  that  the  Fnmto  twiea 
named  in  the  course  of  the  colloquy  is  the  wum 
with  the  rhetorician,  M.  Cornelius  Fronto,  so 
celebrated  under  the  Antonines.  But  this 
tion,  although  defended  with  great  learning, 
scarcely  be  maintained  against  the  positive  evi- 
dence afforded  by  St.  Jerome,  who,  in  his  accoont 
of  illustrious  men,  where  the  individuals  men- 
tioned succeed  each  other  in  regular  chronolosiesi 
order,  sets  down  Minucius  Felix  after  TertnUiaa 
and  before  C}'prian,  an  arrangement  confirmed  bj 
a  paragraph  in  the  Epistola  ad  Magnum,  and  not 
contradicted  by  another  in  the  Apologia  ad  Pam- 
machium,  where  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  and  Felix* 
are  grouped  together  in  the  same  clause.  The  dr* 
cumstance  that  certain  sentences  in  the  Odavinmi 
in  the  De  Idolorum  Vaniiate  are  word  for  word  the 
same,  although  it  proves  that  one  writer  oomed 
from  the  other,  leads  to  no  inference  as  to  which 
was  the  original.  We  may  therefore  acquiesce  in 
the  conclusion  that  our  author  flourished  aboot 
A.  D.  230.  That  he  was  a  lawyer,  and  attained  to 
eminence  hi  pleading,  is  distinctly  asserted  both  bj 
St  Jerome  and  Ijactantius  ;  but  beyond  this  we 
know  nothing  of  his  personal  history,  except  in  so 
far  as  we  are  led  by  his  own  words  to  believe  that 
he  Di-as  bv  birth  a  Gentile,  and  that  his  conversion 
did  not  take  place  until  he  had  attained  to  man* 
hood.  We  are  further  told  (Hicron.  /.c)  that  a 
book  entitled  Dt  Fato,  or  Contra  Matkematieot^ 
was  circulated  under  his  name,  but  that,  although 
evidently  the  work  of  an  accomplished  man,  it 
was  so  different  in  style  and  general  character  fima 
the  Octavius^  that  they  could  scarcely  have  pro- 
ceeded from  the  same  pen. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  this  dialogot 
was  long  supposed  to  form  a  part  of  the  treaties  of 
Amobius,  Advfmu  Cfenies,  It  was  first  asrigncd 
to  its  rightful  owner,  and  printed  in  an  indepen- 
dent form,  by  Balduinus  (Heidelberg.  1560),  who 
prefixed  a  dissertation,  in  which  ho  proved 
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wns  the  precise  subject  of  his  works  has  not  been 
recorded,  although  it  might  perhaps  be  collected 
from  an  attentire  examination  of  the  extracts  from 
Julianus  ad  Urseinm,  in  the  Digest.  In  Dig.  9. 
tit.  2.  s.  27.  §  1,  Urseins  is  quoted  by  Ulpian  as 
reporting  an  opinion  of  Proculus  {el  ita  Procuium 
eritUmatse  Ursdus  rtfert)^  and  hence  it  has  been 
inferred  that  Urseius  was  a  Proculian.  In  a  frag- 
ment of  Paulus  (Dig.  39.  tit.  3.  s.  11.  $  2)  occurs 
the  controverted  expression,  <^}ud  Ferooem  Procu- 
lus ait  Conyerscly,  in  Dig.  44.  tit  5.  s.  1.  §  10, 
Cassius  (t.0.  C.  Cassius  Longinus)  is  quoted  by 
Ulpian  as  reporting  an  opinion  of  Urseius  (^  Qu- 
$iua  exUlimagae  Uneium  re/ert)  ;  and,  in  Dig.  7.  tit 
4.  s.  10.  $  5,  again  occurs,  in  a  fragment  of  Ulpian, 
the  controverted  expression,  Ccusiu$  apud  Uneium 
teribii.  Does  the  expression,  apud  Ferooem  Pro- 
cuius  ttitj  mean  that  Proculus  is  represented  by 
Ferox  as  snying  what  follows,  or  does  it  mean  that 
Proculus,  in  his  notes  upon  Ferox,  says  ?  Is  it 
parallel  to  the  expression,  in  the  mouth  of  an 
English  lawyer,  Littleton  says^  in  Coke  7  or  to  the 
expression,  Cb^  on  Litiletony  says  ?  The  former 
mtcrpretation  seems  more  probable,  if  we  merely 
consider  that  in  Dig.  9.  tit  2.  s.  27.  §  1,  Urseius  is 
represented  as  quoting  Proculus,  for  the  latter  in- 
terpretation would  require  us  to  suppose  that  each 
cited  the  other,  and  it  is  not  thought  likely  that  a 
senior  and  more  distinguished  jurist  would  cite  or 
comment  upon  a  junior  contemporary.  But  this  ar- 
gument is  reversed  in  the  case  of  Urseius  and  Cas- 
sius. If  we  admit  that  Cassius  cites  Urseius, 
according  to  the  present  reading  in  Dig.  7.  tit.  4. 
B.  1 0.  $  5,  it  seems  natural  to  interpret  Cassius  apud 
Ursetum  scribit,  as  showing  that  Cassius  wrote  upon 
Urseius.  There  is  less  improbability  that  Cassius 
should  have  written  upon  Urseius  than  that  Pro- 
culus should  have  done  so,  for  Cassius  was  probably 
younger  than  Proculus,  and,  though  older  than 
Urseius,  he  may  have  thought  fit  to  criticise  the 
writings  of  a  young  follower  of  the  opposite  school 
What  are  we  to  conclude  ?  Are  the  expressions 
Cassius  apud  Urseium  scrihit^  and  apud  Ferooem 
Proculus  aiL,  to  be  understood  in  different  senses, 
— meaning  in  the  first  that  Cassius  annotated  Fe- 
rox,— in  the  second,  that  Ferox  annotated  Pro- 
culus? Is  it  not  more  natural  to  suppose  that 
Ferox  annotated  both,  especially  if  there  be  inde- 
pendent grounds  for  supposing  that  he  was  later 
than  both,  and  cited  both  in  his  writings  ?  To 
this  hypothesis  the  chief  objection  seems  to  be  the 
passige  in  Dig.  44.  tit  5.  s.  1.  $  10;  but  such  dif- 
ficulty, if  it  were  of  importance,  ought  to  be  got 
over  by  altering  the  reading  (in  accordance  with 
the  more  usual  Latin  order  of  object  and  subject) 
to  **f<  Caesium  ejcistunasse  Urseius  re/ertJ**  By 
this  simple  change,  we  get  rid  of  any  supposition 
as  to  two  jurists  ciiint^  each  other^  and  arc  able  to 
suppose  Ferox  to  have  been  tlie  annotator  and  citer 
both  of  Proculus  and  Cassius.  This  is  likely  on 
independent  grounds.  In  Dig.  30.  s.  1 04,  there  is 
an  extract  from  the  work  of  Julianus  upon  Urseius 
Ferox,  in  which,  apparently  in  the  text  of  Urseius 
commented  upon  by  Julianus,  is  given  a  responsum 
of  Cassius.  It  is  also  by  Urseius  that  Cassius 
seems  to  be  cited  in  Dig.  23.  tit.  X  s.  48.  §  1, 
taken  from  the  same  work  of  Julianus,  for  the  part 
of  this  extract  which  contains  the  note  of  Julianus 
fbllowi  the  mention  of  Cassius.  Again,  in  Dig.  28. 
tit  a.  1.  48.  $  1  (from  Julianus  in  libro  2,  ad  Ur- 
ichun  Ferocen),  Procoliu  ii  mentioiied  in  that 
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part  of  the  extract  which  appean  to  be  the 
upon  which  Julianus  comments.  To  thia  it 
be  answered,  but  without  much  plausibility,  that 
Julianus  took  Urseius  tcitk  the  notes  of  Oeuaitmaad 
Proculus  as  the  subject  of  his  commentary. 

It  is  singular  that  the  meaning  of  the  word  e^mi 
in  such  connection,  if  it  be  not  used  in  diflbieBt 
meanings, — important  though  it  appean  to  beat 
first  view,  for  the  sake  of  legal  biography  and 
chronology,  to  determine  what  that  meaning  it, — 
is  still  a  matter  of  undecided  controvenj.  On  tha 
one  hand  we  have  in  an  extract  from  Paolui  (I^ 
1 7.  tit  2.  s.  65.  §  8 ),  Serrius  apud  Alfinum  motat; 
in  another  extract  from  Paulus  (Dig.  50.  tit  I  Si 
s.  77),  Servius  apud  A//mum  puiai;  and,  in  an 
extract  from  Marcellus  (Dig.  46.  tit  3.  i.  67),  apmi 
Al/enum  Servius  respondet.  In  these  cases  Senria% 
Cicero^  contemporary,  who  was  the  preceptor  <if 
Alfenus  Varus  (Dig.  1.  tit.  2.  a.  2.  $  44),  cu 
scarcely  be  understood  as  commenting  upon  hia 
junior.  So  we  have  Servius  apud  Melam  eeribit^ 
in  an  extract  from  Ulpian  (Dig.  S3,  tit  9.  a.  X 
§  10).  Now  Meh^  though  he  may  have  been  boni 
before  Servius  died,  was  probably  a  genetation  later 
than  Servius.  On  the  other  hand,  we  hare  (Ul- 
pian in  Dig.  7.  tit  1.  s.  17.  $  1)  Ariato  apmd 
Cassium  fuftat.  Now  Cassius  was  an  elder  con- 
temporary of  Aristo,  who  seems  to  have  been  a 
pupil  of  Cassius  (Dig.  4.  tit  8.  s.  40),  and  to  re- 
port his  responsa  (Dig.  17<  tit  2.  s.  29.  $  2),  and 
we  have  evidence  that  Aristo  wrote  notes  on  Ca»» 
sius.  (Ulpian  in  Dig.  7.  tit  1.  s.  7.  $  3.)  If  the 
priority  of  date  be  allowed  to  determine  the  seoM 
of  apud^  the  expression  Cassius  apud  VUelUum 
notat  (Ulpian  in  Dig.  33.  tit  9.  s.  3.  pr.)  wooU 
indicate  that  Cassius  wrote  notes  npon  VitelliDi, 
for  Vitellius  was  probably  rather  older  than  C!w- 
sius,  having  been  commented  npon  by  Maauriua 
Sabinus,  a  contemporary  of  Tiberius.  If  it  wen 
not  for  the  objection  that  Africanus  was  probably 
a  junior  contemporary  of  Julianus,  the  much  con- 
troverted passage  (Ulpian  in  Dig.  30.  s.  39.  pr.) 
A/ricanus,  in  libro  20.  Epistolarum^  apudJuliaamm 
quaerit,  putatqucy  ^c  might  be  interpreted  to  implj 
that  a  work  of  Julian  contwned  an  extract  from  HSb 
20th  book  of  the  Epistles  of  Africanus,  in  whidi 
Africanus  proposes  a  question  and  gives  an  opinion 
upon  it  (See,  for  other  interpretations  of  this  pas- 
sage, the  article  Africanus).  The  expressi<mt 
Soaevola  apud  Julianum  lib,  22.  D^festorum  koM 
(Dig.  2.  tit.  14.  s.  54),  and  m  libn)  septimo  Dige»' 
torum  Juliani  Soaevola  notat  (Ulpian  in  Dig.  IS. 
tit  6.  s.  10),  have  been  generally  thought  to  indi- 
cate that  Cervidius  Scaevola  commented  upon  Ju- 
lianus, although  this  interpretation  would  seem  to 
require  in  lihrum  septimumy  instead  of  ni  lAro  sep* 
tirno.  With  similar  ambiguity  we  read  Seaevda 
apud  Marcellum  notat  (Ulpian  in  Dig.  24.  tit  I. 
s.  11.  §  6).  In  Dig.  35.  tit  2.  s.  56.  $  2,  is  a 
fragment  which  piu^rts  to  be  an  extract  froM 
Marcellus,  and  contains  a  note  of  Scaevola.  Is  the 
extract  given  as  it  appeared  in  the  original  work  of 
Marcellus,  or  is  it  taken  from  an  edition  of  Bfar- 
cellus,  to  the  original  text  of  which  were  subse- 
quently appended  notes  by  Scaevola  ?  From  f  89 
of  the  Fragmenta  Vaticana^  it  is  difficult  to  arud 
concluding  that  the  notes  of  Scaevola  were  written 
upon  the  text  of  Marcellus,  instead  of  suppoting 
that  the  text  of  Marcellus  consists  of  cases  with  tha 
remarks  of  Scaevola.  What  else  can  we  ooDclnJa 
from  the  ezpreisions  Julianus  lib.  jwa  />m.  acrikiif 
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diffcnhiet  hsTt  mdaoed  aome  legmlbio* 

(Manage,  Amoem.  Jur,  c.  43;  Otto, 
Jmr.  Romi.  1614.5  ;  OniL  Grotint,  De  Vitii 
JwHac  ii.  4.  f  4)  to  rappote  that  tho  word  apud 
u  mmi  tneonstantly,  tonietiiDet  gorerning  the  name 
if  tke  commentator,  and  sometimes  the  name  of 
die  writer  who  is  the  sabject  of  commentaiy.  In 
die  piutut  case,  we  beI»BTe  that  Uneias  Ferox 
waa  jaior  to  Caaaios  and  Proculus,  and  that  he 
lied  upon  them  m  mdependent  works  of  ki§ 
which  were  not  considered  as  tMeir  works  with 
We    think    it  unlikely   that 

his  aenior,  cited  Ferox,  and  therefore  are 

to  adopt  the  altered  reading  of  Dig.  44. 

tpL  &.  a»  1.  f  10,  which  we  have  already  mentioned, 

vma  first  soggested  by  OoiL  Orotius, 

do  not  regard  the  alteration  as  abso- 

The  only  general  conclusion  we 

to  arriTe  at,  £ram  a  comparison  of  the  pas- 

!»▼•  dted,  is,  that  from  such  an  expres- 
Ml  aa  ^patf  /Wwm  Frocmlut  ait,  it  is  impossible 
to  dimw  any  certain  inference  as  to  the  relatire 
iafte  «f  Fcraz  md  ProcnlnSb  We  think,  neTerthe- 
tbe  wofd  apud  in  inch  connection  is 
idy  in  the  same  sense, — that  the  writer 
it  gorems  is  in  conception  the  prm- 
Hid  the  n&tr  the  subordinate.   Thus  Proem- 

Faroeam  ait  means  that  the  saying  of  Pro- 
as contained   in  the  work  of  Ferox ;  — 

the  aaying  were  contained  in  the  text  or 
■  the  Botca  ; — if  in  the  text, — whether  it  were  in 
the  off^^nal  text,  or  in  the  received  text  as  altered 
W  asaae  nbaeqaent  editor  ; — if  contained  in  the 
■occa, — whether  those  notes  were  expressly  written 
■poD  the  text,  or  were  composed  of  illustrative  ex- 
tiacts  ftatn.  prior  or  subsequent  authors  appended 
to  the  text.  In  general,  <^pud  seems  to  govern  the 
laaM  of  a  writer  whose  work  has  been  illustrated 
Vf  Dolca.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  as  in  the  case 
tf  Aristo  apmd  Cbssotm,  the  notes  seem  to  have 
bees  expreaoly  written  upon  the  work  of  the 
aathor  whoae  name  is  governed  by  apud ;  but 
ainn  time  1,  as  in  the  case  of  Servius  apud  Melam^ 
it  Ml  mi  Uiat  extracts  from  the  writings  of  a  pre- 
ceding aathor  are  either  contained  in  the  original 
text,  or  have  been  appended  as  notes  by  a  subse- 
famt  editor.  While,  then,  Sercius  apud  Melam 
Mcaas  Serrins  «  Mela,  m  like  manner.  Arista  apud 
Ghmss  is  a  citation  of  Aristo  from  a  work,  which, 
thoagh  it  contain  matter  in  addition  to  the  text  oif 
rmsins^  would,  upon  the  whole,  be  thought  of  as 
the  week  of  Cassius.  Our  supposition  that  apud 
governs  the  name  of  the  author  who  is  in  conception 
the  principal,  is  onfirmed  by  an  instance  where  it 
may  be  doubted  which  author  is  the  principal,  and 
where,  accordingly,  a  variety  of  expressions  occurs. 
JuliaQas  compooed  a  treatise  which  was  compiled 
frvm  certain  hooka  of  Minidus,  with  observations 
if  his  own,  aa  we  learn  from  the  inscription  of  the 
cxlact  in  Dig.  6.  tit.  1.  a.  59,  which  is  headed 
Joliaoai,  Ub.  6.  ey  Minicio.  This  may  be  com- 
pand  with  the  faDer  expression  of  Gaius  (ii.  188), 
sa  hm  Itbrii,  qmM  ex  Q.  Mucio  /edmus.  The 
w«k  so  compiled  might  easily  be  thought  of, 
cither  aa  the  work  of  Jolianus,  or  as  the  work  of 
ITmU.^  In  t2ie  firat  caae  it  might  be  cited,  as  in 
Dk.  2L  tit  1 4.  a.  56,  where  we  read  Julianus  lib. 
«  ad  IfmieiBm  ;  in  the  aecond  case.  Julianna  might 
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be  dted  aa  from  Minidna,  aa  in  Dig.  19.  tit  1. 
a.  11.  $  15,  where  we  find  Jnlianua  lib.  10  apod 
MimcimH  ait. 

The  foregoing  expUmation,  which  ia  believed  to 
be  new,  appears  to  remove  aome  difficultiea  which 
have  hitherto  perplexed  legal  biogmphera.  [J.  T.  G.l 

FESTl'VUS,  AURELIA'NUS,a  freedman  of 
the  emperor  Aurelian,  wrote  a  history  of  the  em- 
peror Firmua,  in  which  he  detailed  at  great  length 
all  the  ailly  and  extravagant  doings  of  the  latter. 
(Vopisc.  Firm,  6.) 

FESTUS,  a  favourite  freedman  and  remem- 
brancer (t^j  i3euriA«(at  fttn^fifis  irpotartis)  of  C»- 
racaUa,  by  whom  he  was  buried  in  the  Troad,  with 
all  the  ceremonies  observed  at  the  obsequiea  of 
Patrodua.  According  to  Herodian,  a  report  waa 
current  that  he  had  been  poisoned  by  the  Emperor, 
who,  being  seized  with  the  fiincy  of  imitating 
Achillea,  and  being  at  a  loss  for  a  dead  friend 
whoae  fiite  he  might  mourn,  after  the  fiiahion  of  the 
hero,  had  recourse  to  thia  method  of  supplying  the 
defidency.  Featus,  the  chamberlain  of  CarMalla, 
must  have  been  a  different  personage,  since  he  ia 
represented  by  Dion  Cassius  as  alive  under  Macri- 
nus,  and  as  taking  an  active  part  in  the  proceedings 
for  aetting  up  Ehigabalns.  (Herodian.  iv.  14  ; 
Dion  Gasa.  Ixxriii.  33  )  [W.  R.] 

FESTUS,  ANrCIUS,  waa  entmated  by  Ma- 
crinns  with  the  command  of  Asia,  after  the  disgrace 
of  Asper.  Festus  had  been,  on  former  occaaiona, 
paaaed  over  by  Severua  in  the  allotment  of  pro- 
vincea.    (Dion  Cass.  Ixxxriii.  22.)         [  W.  R.] 

FESTUS,  PESCE'NNIUS,  a  senator,  put  to 
death  without  trial  by  the  emperor  Severus,  a.  d. 
196 — 7,  after  his  rictory  over  Albinus.  (Sportinn. 
Severus,  1 3  ;  comp.  Dion  Cass.  Ixxv.  8  ;  Herodian. 
iii.  p.  1 1 5.)  An  historian  of  this  name  is  men- 
tioned by  Lactantius  {fnstit,  i.  21),  in  speaking  of 
the  human  sacrifices  practised  at  Carthage.  Ltio- 
tantius  calls  the  history  of  Festus  Saiura,  i.  e.  a 
miscellanv.  [W.  B.  D.] 

FESTUS,  SEXT.  POMPEIUS,  a  lexicogra- 
pher  of  uncertain  date.  He  certainly  lived  idter 
Martial,  whom  he  quoted  («.  r.  Vespae\  and  before 
Macrobius,  who  refers  to  him  more  than  once  {S<U, 
iii.  3,  5,  comp.  8.).  From  his  remarks  upon  the 
word  supparus  we  conclude  that  he  must  have  be- 
longed to  an  epoch  when  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Christian  religion  were  familiar  to  ordinary  readers, 
but  Saxe  has  no  authority  for  fixing  him  down  to 
the  close  of  the  fourth  century  (Onomast.  a.d.  398). 
The  name  of  Festus  is  attached  to  a  dictionary  or 
glossary  of  remarkable  Latin  words  and  phrases, 
which  is  divided  into  twenty  books,  and  commonly 
bears  the  title  Sejcti  PomjieU  Festi  de  Verborum 
Significalione.  This  is  a  compilation  of  the  highest 
value,  containing  a  rich  treasure  of  learning  upon 
many  obscure  points,  connected  with  antiquities, 
mythology,  and  grammar  ;  but  before  we  can  make 
use  of  it  with  safety  it  is  necessary  that  we  should 
understand  the  history  of  the  work,  and  be  made 
acquainted  with  the  various  constituents  of  which 
it  is  composed. 

M.  Verrius  Flaccus,  a  celebrated  grammarian,  in 
the  reiffn  of  Augustus  [Flaccus  Verrius],  waa 
the  author  of  a  very  voluminous  treatise,  De  Sgnifir 
catu  Verborum,  This  was  compressed  into  a  much 
smaller  compass  by  Festus,  who  made  a  few  alterar 
tions  ( e.  g.  5.  r.  monstrun^  and  criticisms  (e.g.  Fiotor 
Zeuxis)  of  his  own,  inserted  numerous  extracts  from 
other  writings  of  Verrius,  such  as  the  De  OUeoHs 
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Cdloms;  De  PlauH  Caleulis;  De  Jure  Saero  d 
Amgurali,  and  others  ;  but  altogether  omitted  those 
words  which  had  fallen  into  disuse  {intermortua  et 
§epulia),  intending  to  make  these  the  subject  of  a 
■eparate  voiumc  Prueorum  Verborum  cum  Krem- 
plis  (see  #.  v.  porriciam),  Fiiudly,  towards  the 
end  of  the  eighth  century,  Paul,  son  of  Wamefrid, 
better  known  as  Paulus  Diaconus,  from  having  offi- 
ciated as  a  deacon  of  the  church  at  Aquileia, 
abridged  the  abridgment  of  Festus,  dedicating  his 
production  to  Charlemagne,  after  that  prince  had 
dethroned  Desiderius,  tho  last  king  of  the  Lom- 
bards, whom  Paul  had  served  as  chancellor. 

The  original  work  of  Verrius  Flaccus  has  alto- 
sether  perished  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
inconsiderable  fragments.  Of  the  abstract  by  Fes- 
tus one  imperfect  MS.  only  has  come  down  to  us. 
It  was  brought,  we  are  told,  from  Illyria,  and  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Pomponius  Laetus,  a  celebrated 
scholar  of  the  fifteenth  century,  who  for  some  rea- 
son now  unknown  kept  possession  of  a  few  leaves 
when  he  transferred  the  remainder  to  a  certain 
Manilius  Rallus,  in  whose  hands  they  were  seen  in 
1485  by  Politian,  who  copied  the  whole  together 
with  the  pages  retained  by  Pomponius  Jjactus. 
This  MS.  of  Rallus  found  its  way  eventually  into 
the  Famese  library  at  Parma,  whence  it  was  con- 
Teycd,  in  173G,  to  Naples,  where  it  still  exists. 
The  portion  which  remained  in  the  custody  of 
Laetus  was  repeatedly  transcribed,  but  it  is  known 
that  the  archetype  was  lost  before  1581,  when 
Uninus  published  his  edition.  The  original  codex 
written  upon  parchment,  probably  in  the  eleventh 
or  twelfth  century,  appears  to  have  consisted,  when 
entire,  of  128  leaves,  or  256  pages,  each  page  con- 
taining two  columns ;  but  at  the  period  when  it 
was  first  examined  by  the  learned,  fifty-eight  leaves 
at  the  beginning  were  wanting,  comprehending  all 
the  letters  before  M ;  three  gaps,  extending  in  all  to 
ten  leaves,  occurred  in  different  places,  and  the  last 
leaf  had  been  torn  off,  so  that  only  fifty-nine  leaves 
were  left,  of  which  eighteen  were  separated  from 
the  rest  by  Laetus  and  have  disappeared,  while 
forty-one  are  stiU  found  in  the  Famese  MS.  In 
addition  to  the  deficiencies  described  above,  and  to 
the  ravages  made  by  dirt,  damp,  and  vermin,  the 
Tolume  had  suffered  severely  from  fire,  so  that 
while  in  each  page  the  inside  column  was  in  toler- 
able preservation,  only  a  few  words  of  the  outside 
column  were  legible,  and  in  some  instances  the 
whole  were  destroyed.  These  blanks  have  been 
ingeniously  filled  up  by  Scaliger  and  Untinus,  partly 
from  conjecture  and  partly  from  the  correspond- 
ing paragraphs  of  Paulus,  whose  performance  ap- 
pears  in  a  complete  form  in  many  MSS.  This 
epitomizer,  however,  notwithntanding  his  boast 
that  he  had  passed  over  what  was  superfluous  and 
illustrated  what  was  obscure,  was  evidently  ill 
qualified  for  his  task  ;  for  whenever  we  have  an  op- 
portunity of  comparing  him  with  Festus  we  per- 
ceive that  he  omitted  much  that  was  important, 
that  he  slavishly  copied  clerical  blunders,  and  that 
when  any  expression  appeared  perplexing  to  his 
imperfect  scholarship  he  quietly  dropped  it  alto- 
gether. Tie  added  a  little,  but  very  little,  of  hia 
own,  as,  for  example,  the  allusion  to  his  namesake, 
the  apostle  (#.  r.  6ar6ari ),  and  a  few  observations 
under  9ecu$^»aennuijntfnart^po9imerium^poroa$y  &c 

It  is  evident  from  what  has  been  said  that  the 
book,  as  commonly  exhibited,  consists  of  four  dis- 
tinct parts  :— 
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1.  The  fiagments  of  Fettni  oontidned  in  tlia 
Famese  MS.  now  deposited  in  the  Royal  libiaiy 
at  Naples. 

2.  The  fragments  of  Festus  retained  by  Poni" 
ponius  Laetus,  the  archetype  of  which,  although 
lost  before  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  had 
previously  been  frequently  transcribed. 

These  two  sets  of  fragments,  as  fiEir  as  they  go^ 
are  probably  a  tolerably  correct  though  meagre  repre- 
sentation of  the  commentaries  of  Verrius  Flaocni. 

3.  The  epitome  of  Paulus  Diaconus,  oonsisting 
of  inaccurate  excerpts  firom  Festus,  a  mere  shadow 
of  a  shade,  but  even  these  imperfect  outlines  an 
very  precious. 

4.  The  interpolations  of  Scaliger  and  UrsinDt, 
foisted  in  for  the  purpose  of  filling  up  the  blanks  in 
the  outside  columns  of  the  MS.  of  Festus.  Theta 
are  of  course  almost  worthless,  since  they  must  ba 
regarded  merely  as  specimens  of  ingenuity. 

Although  it  is  manifest  how  much  the  finir 
parts  differ  from  each  other  in  value,  yet  all  an  in 
most  editions  mixed  up  into  one  discordant  whols^ 
BO  that  it  is  impossible,  without  much  labour  and 
research,  to  analyse  the  mass  and  resolve  it  into  its 
elements.  Hence  we  not  unfrequently  find  in  tba 
essays  of  even  distinguished  scholan  quotations 
professedly  from  Festus,  which  upon  examination 
turn  out  to  be  the  barbairous  blunden  of  Paulus,  or 
even  simply  the  lucubrations  of  Uninus.  Wa 
have  now,  however,  been  happily  relieved  from  all 
such  embarrassments  by  the  laboun  of  MUller, 
whose  admirable  edition  is  described  more  parti- 
cularly below. 

The  principle  upon  which  the  words  are  clasd- 
fied  is  at  first  sight  by  no  means  obvious  or  intel- 
ligible. The  arrangement  is  so  fifir  alphabetiod 
that  all  words  commencing  with  the  same  letter  are 
placed  together.  But  the  words  ranked  under  each 
letter  are,  as  it  were,  divided  into  two  parts.  In 
the  first  part  the  words  are  grouped,  according  not 
only  to  the  initial,  but  also  to  the  second  and  evan 
the  third  and  fourth  letters  ;  the  groups,  howrrci^ 
succeed  each  other  not  as  in  an  ordinary  dictioiiarf 
but  irregularly.  Thus  we  find  at  the  beginning  m 
R,  not  the  words  in  72a,  but  those  in  Aa,next  thiisa 
in  7^0,  next  those  in  Rum^  next  those  in  /tt,  next 
those  in  He  and  Ri  mixed,  next  those  in  /7a,  and 
again  Re  and  Ri  mixed.  In  the  second  part  regard 
is  paid  to  the  initial  letter  alone  without  referraee  to 
those  which  follow  it,  but  the  words  placed  together 
have  in  most  instances  some  bond  of  connectioa. 
Thus  in  the  second  part  of  P  we  find  the 
Palatualig^  Portenta^  PosttJariOy  Pedi/era^ 
talia,  PuUue^  all  of  which  belong  to  sacred  rite% 
and  especially  to  auspices.  Again,  Prtjpiut  SiJbnm^ 
PossaaiOf  Prae/ecturae,  Parrel,  Poftum^  Patroekm^ 
Posticatn  lineam^  terms  relating  to  civil  law ;  Pom^ 
tina^  Papiria^  Pupinnia^  PupUlia^  names  oif  tribei^ 
and  BO  on.  The  same  word  is  frequently  explained 
both  in  the  first  and  in  the  second  part,  and  some- 
times the  two  explanations  are  at  variance  ;  thu^ 
Reu^  RUue^  Ruetioa  Vutalia,  occur  in  both  the  fint 
and  second  parts  of  R,  while  the  remarks  oo  OW* 
f/ufm,  Obeidumem^  in  the  first  part  of  O  are  incon- 
sistent with  what  is  said  upon  the  same  words  in 
the  second  part  The  same  word  is  neTer  repcalid 
tvrice  in  the  first  part,  but  this  sometimes  happeni 
in  the  second,  when  it  falls  to  be  intenreted  undtf 
two  heads,  as  in  the  case  of  Praebia.  The  first  ptft 
in  some  letters  is  headed  by  a  few  words  altogeUNr 
out  of  their  order,  which  seem  placed  in  n 
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poihion  on  •ecoont  of  their  impcrCaaee  or 
ktm  Mme  raperstitioiu  feeling.  Thu  M  if  ushered 
h  bj  Mmgmm  Lmdot^  MtUom^  Matrtm  MoMam^ 
vliile  the  first  fifWn  vticleft  in  P  are  almost  all 
derived  6om  the  nwrt  ancient  memorials  of  the 
Latin  toogne.     These  &cts,  taken  in  combination 
vith  the  anthorities  qaoted  here  and  there,  would 
]mi  no  to  infer  that  the  words  in  the  first  part  of 
esch  letter  were  taken  directly  from  the  De  Siffni- 
fkaim  Verhormm  of  Verrius,  while  those  in  the  se- 
cond constitnte  a  sort  of  supplement,  collected  by 
Fcstns  from  the  other  writings  of  the  same  author. 
We  might  also  surmise,  from  the  singular  order,  or 
lather  want  of  order,  discernible  in  the  first  part, 
dut  Verriva  wrote  down  his  obsenrations  upon 
flcrtain  oets  of  words  upon  separate  sheets,  and  that 
sheets  were  bound  up  without  regard  to  any 
except  the  initial  letter.    An  elabo- 
discnssaon  upon  these  points  will  be  found  in 
the  piefiMe  to  the  edition  of  MiiUer. 

Tike  edition  published  at  MiUn,  by  Zarotus,  on 
die  Srd  of  August,  1471,  and  inscribed,  Sext. 
I*tmfmwt  FuUa  de  Verborum  SignifiotUifme^  that  of 
Jennies  de  Colonia  and  Joannes  Manthen  de 
Gherreaen,  4to.  Venet  1784,  a  very  ancient  im- 
piiisiiin,  perhaps  older  than  either  of  the  above, 
and  piolMibly  printed  at  Rome  by  0.  Lauer,  to- 
gether with  several  others,  merely  reprints  of  the 
pceeeding,  and  aU  belonging  to  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tsrjr,  present  us  with  nothing  except  Paulus  Dia- 
esBtts.  A  volume  appeared  at  Milan,  in  1510, 
#— •fffwwuy  Konins  Marcellus,  Festus,  Paulus,  and 
Varrow  This  work  vras  commenced  by  Jo.  Bapt 
Pins,  who  rerised  the  Nonius,  and  was  carried  on 
by  a  certain  Conagns,  who  was  acquainted  with 
hech  portioDs  of  the  MS.  of  Festus,  which  he  in- 
eorpocated  with  Paulus,  thus  giving  rise  to  that 
r^vtiirr  which  aftervirards  prevailed  so  exten- 
■vdy.  The  above  grammarians  were  reprinted, 
m  the  SBoe  fi>rm,  at  Paris  in  1511  and  1519,  at 
Tfttiee  by  Aldus  Manotius,  in  1513,  and  very 
freqwatlj  afterwards,  in  different  parU  of  Europe. 
Mere  valoaUe  than  any  of  those  already  mentioned 
ii  the  edition  of  Antonius  Augustinus,  arehbishop 
•f  Tam^na,  8vo.  Venet.  1559-1560,  in  which 
«e  find  not  only  a  correct  collation  of  the  Famese 
XS.,  bat  a  separation  of  Festus  firom  Paulus. 
AsfBstintts  was  closely  followed  by  Joseph  Scali- 
fer,  8ro.  1565,  who  displayed  great  skill  in  his 
coQjectnral  emendations  and  supplements,  and  by 
Falvina  Ursinus,  Rom.  1581,  who  again  collated 
sad  gave  a  fiuthful  representation  of  the  Famese 
MS^  and,  following  out  the  laboun  of  Scaliger, 
filed  np  the  bbnks.  The  edition  of  Dader  ^  In 
wam  Delphini,**  Paris,  1681,  has  been  often  re- 
yristed,  bnt  posirssrs  no  particular  value.  Linde- 
■ann,  in  his  (hrfrnt  Grammaticorum  Laiinorum^ 
vol.  ii.  Lipe.  1832,  has  placed  Paulus  and  Festus 
cem^etriy  apart  from  each  other,  has  revised  the 
text  of  each  with  great  care,  and  added  a  large 
body  of  notes,  original  and  selected  ;  but  bir  su- 
perior to  all  others  is  the  edition  of  K.  0.  Muller, 
I^s.  4ta  1839,  in  which  we  find, — 

1.  A  pre&ee,  with  a  critical  account  of  the  MSS. 
of  Festns  and  Pauloss  their  history,  and  a  most 
ii^iiirumi  and  laborious  investigation  of  the  plan 
fsQowed  in  the  arrangement  of  the  words. 

%  The  text  of  Panloa  in  its  best  form,  from  the 
Boat  trastwoarthy  MSS. 

3.  The  text  of  Festos,  from  the  Famese  MS., 
esrefolly  HklH,  in  1833,  expressly  for  this  edi- 
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tkm,  by  Amdts.  The  fragments  are  printed  ex* 
actly  as  they  occur  in  the  MS.,  in  double  columns, 
and  phced  fiu»  to  fiu»  with  the  corresponding 
portions  of  Paulus,  so  as  to  admit  of  easy  com- 
parison. The  most  plausible  of  the  conjectural 
supplemenU  by  Scaliger  and  Ursinus  are  inserted 
in  a  different  type. 

4.  The  text  of  the  Pomponian  sheets,  printed 
also  in  double  columns,  the  contents  of  each  pogo 
having  been  determined  by  accurate  calculation. 

5.  A  collection  of  the  most  useful  commentariesi 

[W.R.] 

FESTUS,  PO'RCIUS,  succeeded  Antonina 
Felix  as  procurator  of  Judaea  in  a.  d.  62,  and 
vigorously  repressed  the  robben  and  ■■•nftina 
(sicarii),  by  whom  the  province  was  infested.  It 
was  he  who  bore  testimony  to  the  innocence  of  St. 
Paul,  when  he  defended  himself  before  him  in  the 
same  year.  Festus  died  not  long  after  his  ap- 
pointment as  procurator,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Albinus.  (Joseph.  Anl.  xx.  8.  §§  9 — 11.  9,  §  1^ 
BelL  JutL  ii.  14.  §  1  ;  Ads,  xxiv.  27,  xxr. 
xxvl)  [E.  E.] 

FESTUS,  VALE'RIUS,  legatus  in  Africa, 
A.  D.  69,  and  an  active,  though  secret,  partisan  of 
Vespasian  in  his  war  with  Vitellius.  He  was  one 
of  the  supplementary  consuls  for  the  year  jl.  d.  7K 
(Tac.  Hitt.  ii.  98  ;  FcutL)  [W.  B.  D.] 

FIDE'NAS,  a  surname  of  the  Sergia  and  Ser* 
vilia  Gentes,  derived  from  Fidenae,  a  town  about 
five  miles  from  Rome,  and  which  frequently  occun 
in  the  early  history  of  the  republic.  The  first 
Sergius,  who  bore  this  sumame,  was  L.  Seigius, 
who  is  said  to  have  obtained  it  because  he  waa 
elected  consul  in  the  year  (b.  c.  437)  after  the  re- 
volt of  Fidenae;  but  as  Fidenae  was  a  Roman 
colony,  he  may  have  been  a  native  of  the  town. 
This  surname  was  used  by  his  descendants  as  their 
family  name.     [See  below.] 

The  first  member  of  the  Servilia  gens  who  re- 
ceived this  surname  was  Q.  Servilius  Priscus,  who 
took  Fidenae  in  his  dictatorship,  b.  c.  435  ;  and  it 
continued  to  be  used  by  his  descendants  as  an 
agnomen,  in  addition  to  their  regular  fiunily  name 
of  Priscus.     [Priscur.] 

1.  L.  Sbrgius  C.  f.  C.  n.  FinxNAS,  held  the 
consulship  twice,  and  the  consular  tribunate  three 
tiroes;  but  nothing  of  importance  is  recorded  of 
him.  He  was  consul  for  the  first  time  in  b.  c.  437 
(Liv.  iv.  17  ;  Diod.  xii.  43^  ;  consuhir  tribune  for 
the  first  time  in  433  (Liv.  iv.  25 ;  Diod.  xii.  58) ; 
consul  for  the  second  time  in  429  ( Liv.  iv.  30 ; 
Diod.  xii.  73) ;  consular  tribune  for  the  second 
time  in  424  (Liv.  iv.  35  ;  Diod.  xii  82);  and 
consular  tribune  for  the  third  time  in  418.  (Liv* 
iv.  45 ;  Diod.  xiii.  2.) 

2.  M\  Sbroius  L.  p.  L.  n.  Fidbnas,  consular 
tribune  in  B.a  404  (Liv.  iv.  61 ;  Diod.  xiv.  19), 
and  again  in  B.C.  402  (Liv.  y.  8,  &c.  ;  Diod.  xiv. 
38).  His  bad  conduct  in  the  latter  year,  in  which 
he  allowed  himself  to  be  defeated  by  the  enemy, 
and  his  punishment,  in  consequence,  by  the  people, 
are  related  imder  Esquilinus,  No.  4. 

3.  L.  Sbroius  M\  f.  L.  n.  Pidbnas  son  of 
No.  2,  consular  tribune  in  B.C.  397.  (Liv.  v.  16  2 
Diod.  xiv.  85.) 

4.  C.  Sbroius  Fioknas,  consular  tribune  three 
times,  first  in  ac.  387  (Liv.  vi.  5),  a  second  timo 
in  B.  c.  385  (Liv.  vi.  1 1 ),  and  a  third  time  in  ■.  c. 
380.   (Liv.  vi.  27.) 

FIDES,  the  personification  of  fidelity  or  fiutW 
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fiilneM  (Cic.  dB  Off,  iiL  29).  Numa  is  md  to  haTe 
bnilt  ft  temple  to  Fides  pnblica,  on  the  Capitol 
(Dionys.  ii.  75),  and  another  ^ras  built  there  in 
the  consulship  of  M.  Aemilins  Scaurus,  B.  c.  115 
(Cic.  de  Nat.  Dear,  ii.  23,  31 ;  iii.  \^ -,  da  Leg, 
ii.  8,  1 1 ).  She  was  represented  as  a  matron  wear- 
ing a  wreath  of  olive  or  Uurel  leaves,  and  carrying 
in  her  hand  com  ears,  or  a  basket  with  fruit 
(Rasche,  Lex  Num,  ii.  1,  p.  107.)  [  L.  S.] 

FIDICULA'NIUS,  FA'LCULA.  [Falcula.] 
F  I'D  I  US,  an  ancient  form  of  /Uius,  occurs  in 
the  connection  of  DuuFidiu*^  or  MedUu  fiduu,  that 
is,  me  Dius  (AtSs)  JUius^  or  the  son  of  Zeus,  that 
is,  Hercules.  Hence  the  expression  tnedius  fidius 
is  equivalent  to  me  Hercules^  sciL  juveL  (Cic  ad 
Fam.  ▼.  21 ;  Plin.  Epist.  iv.  3.)  Sometimes 
Fidius  is  used  alone  in  the  sense  of  the  son  of 
Zens,  or  Hercules.  (Ov.  FatL  vi.  213;  comp. 
Varro,  deL.  L,f.  66 ;  Plant.  Arin,  L  1.  8  ;  Varro, 
op.  Ncn,  viiL  93.)  Some  of  the  ancients  connected 
/Sc/nw  wMh  fides.  (Festus  b.  v.  medius.)  [L.  S.] 
FI'GULUS,  MA'RCIUS.  1.  C.  MarciusC.  p. 
Q.  N.  FiouLUS,  consul  in  &c.  162.  During  the  co- 
mitia  for  his  election  the  leader  of  the  centuria  prae- 
rogati  va  died,  and  the  haruspices  declared  the  election 
void.  Tib.  Sempronius  Gracchus,  however,  the  con- 
sul who  presided  at  the  comitia,  maintained  their  va- 
lidity, and  FiguIuB  departed  to  his  province.  Cisal- 
pine GauL  But  afterwards  Gracchus  wrote  to  the 
senate  that  he  had  himself  committed  an  error  in 
taking  the  auspices,  and  Figulus  resigned  the  consul- 
ship. (Cic  deNat.  Deer.  ii.  4,  <ie  Divm.  ii.  35,  ad 
Q.  Frai.  ii.  2 ;  VoL  Max.  i.  1.  §  3  ;  Pint.  Marcell. 
6 ;  JuL  Obscq.  74 ;  Fast  Cap.)  Figulus  was 
again  consul  in  b.  c.  156.  His  province  was  the 
war  with  the  Dolmatae  in  Illyricum.  At  first  he 
allowed  his  camp  to  be  forced  by  the  Dalmatae, 
but  afterwards,  in  a  winter  campaign,  he  succes- 
nvcly  took  their  smaller  tounns,  and  finally  their 
capital,  Delminium.  (Polyb.  xxxii.  24  ;  Appian, 
lUyr.  II  ;  Liv.  EpU,  xlvii. ;  Florus,  iv.  12.) 

2.  C.  Marcius  Figulus,  the  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, a  jurist  of  great  reputation,  was  an  unsuc- 
cessful candidate  for  the  consulship.  (Val.  Max. 
ix.  3.  §  2.) 

3.  C.  MARaus  C.  p.  C.  n.  Figulus,  consul  in 
B.  a  64.  In  the  debate  on  the  sentence  of  Cati- 
line^s  accomplices  he  declared  for  capital  punish- 
ment (Cic  ad  Att.  xii.  21),  and  approved  of  Cice- 
ro*s  measures  generally  (Philifip.  iL  II.).  In 
his  consulship  the  senate  abolished  several  illegal 
collegia,  as  prejudicial  to  the  freedom  of  the  co- 
mitia and  to  the  public  peace.  (Ascon.  in  Figon, 
p.  7,  ed.  Orelli.)  His  tomb  was  of  unusual  costli- 
ness (Cic  deLeg.u.  25).  [W.  B.  D.] 

FrGULUS,  P.  NIGl'DIUS,  a  Pythagorean 
philosopher  of  high  reputation,  who  flourished 
about  sixty  years  a  a  He  was  so  celebrated  on 
account  of  his  knowledge,  that  Gellius  does  not 
hesitate  to  pronounce  him,  next  to  Varro,  the  most 
learned  of  the  Romans.  Mathematical  and  phy- 
sical investigations  appear  to  have  occupied  a  large 
share  of  his  attention ;  and  such  was  his  feme  as 
an  astrologer,  that  it  was  generally  believed,  in 
later  times  at  least,  that  he  had  predicted  in  the 
most  unambiguous  terms  the  future  greatness  of 
Octavianus  on  hearing  the  announcement  of  his 
birth  ;  and  in  the  Eusebian  Chronicle  he  is  styled 
**  Pythagoricus  et  Magus."  He,  moreover,  pos- 
sessed considerable  influence  in  political  af&irs 
iuring  the  last  struggles  of  the  republic  ;  was  one 
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of  the  ienators  selected  by  Cicero  to  take  down  tlia 
depositions  and  examinations  of  the  witnesses  wIm 
gave  evidence  with  regard  to  Catiline^s  con^iiacj, 
B.  c.  63 ;  was  praetor  in  b.  c.  59  ;  took  an  actirt 
part  in  Uie  civil  war  on  the  side  of  Pompey ;  was 
compelled  in  consequence  by  Caesar  to  live  abnadt 
and  died  in  exile  b.  c.  44.  The  letter  of  consob- 
tion  addressed  to  him  by  Cicero  (tul  Fam,  iv.  1S)« 
which  contains  a  very  warm  tribute  to  his  learn- 
ing and  worth,  is  still  extant 

A.  Gellius,  who  entertained  the  strongest  ad- 
miration for  the  talents  and  acquirements  of  ¥1' 
gulus,  says  that  his  works  were  UtUe  studied,  and 
were  of  no  practical  value,  in  consequence  of  tha 
subtlety  and  obscurity  by  which  they  were  diarae- 
terised ;  but  the  quotations  adduced  by  him  (xiz. 
14)  as  specimens  scarcely  bear  out  the  ctiamtf 
when  we  consider  the  nature  of  the  subject  Aa 
names  of  the  following  pieces  have  been  preserved : 
De  Sphaera  Barbarioa  tt  CrraeeameOj  De  AMmm- 
libu»y  De  Extis,  De  Auguriis^  De  Veiuu^  Commem- 
tarH  Grammatid  in  at  least  twenty-foor  book^ 
The  fragments  which  have  survived  have  been 
carefully  collected  and  illustrated  by  Janus  Rot- 
gersius  in  his  Variae  LeeUoneSj  iii  16.  (Ci& 
Tim.  i.,  pro  Sull.  I A^  ad  AtL  u.  %  ril  2i^  ad 
Fam.  iv.  13  ;  Lucan,  L  640 ;  Suet  Octoo.  94 1 
Dion  Cass.  xlv.  1 ;  GeU.  iv.  9,  x.  11,  xi.  11,  ziiL 
10,  25,  xix.  14  ;  Hieron.  in  Oiron,  EmaA.  OL 
clxxxiv. ;  Augustin,  de  Civ.  Dei^  ▼.  3  ;  Bmdiei^ 
HiUar.  FhiL  vol.  iL  p.  24  ;  Burigny,  Aihm.  4$ 
l*Aeadim.  Intcrip.^  vol.  xxix.  p.  190.)     [W.  R.] 

FI'MBRIA.  1.  C.  Flavius  Fimbiua,  a  loem 
novus^  who,  according  to  Cicero,  rose  to  the  behest 
honoun  in  the  republic  through  his  own  moit  and 
talent  In  b.  c.  105  he  was  a  candidate  for  tha 
consulbhip,  and  the  people  gave  him  the  ptefaieno 
to  his  competitor,  Q.  Lutatius  Catulos ;  and  aceoi^ 
dingly,  Fimbria  was  the  colleague  of  C.  Marias  ia 
his  second  consulship,  b.  c.  104.  Fimbria  maal 
have  acquired  his  popuhurity  about  that  time,  for  wa 
learn  from  Cicero  (pro  Flame.  21),  that  previooalf 
he  had  been  an  unsuccessful  candidate  lor  tM 
tribuneship.  What  province  he  obtained  aftsr 
his  consulship  is  unknown,  but  he  seems  to  haf« 
been  guilty  of  extortion  during  his  administationy 
for  M.  Gratidius  brought  an  action  of  repetundat 
against  him,  and  was  supported  by  the  evideooe  of 
M.  Acmilius  Scaurus ;  but  Fimbria  was  nererth^ 
less  acquitted.  During  the  revolt  of  SatuninMb 
in  B.  c  100,  Fimbria,  with  other  consolart,  tookap 
arms  to  defend  the  public  good.  Cicero  deseribea 
him  as  a  clever  jurist ;  as  an  orator  he  had  eoa- 
kiderable  power,  but  was  bitter  and  vehement  in 
speaking.  Cicero,  in  his  boyhood,  read  tha 
speeches  of  Fimbria ;  but  they  somi  fell  into  o^ 
livion,  for,  at  a  later  time,  Cicero  says  that  thaj 
were  scarcely  to  be  found  any  where.  (Cie.  pm 
Plane.  5,  M  Verr.  v.  70,  Brut  84, 45,  pro  PkmL  7» 
pro  Rah.  perd.  7,  de  Off.  iii.  19,  de  OraL  ii.  22  ; 
Ascon.  M  ComeL  p.  78  ;  VaL  Max.  vii.  2.  g  4» 
viii  5.  §  2 ;  J.  Obsequ.  103,  where  he  is  anoBd* 
ouxly  called  L.  Flaocus.) 

2.  C.  Flavius  Fimbria,  probably  a  aoa  ef 
No.  1,  was  one  of  the  moat  violent  partjians  iff 
Marius  and  Cinna  during  the  civil  war  with  SoUk 
Cicero  (pro  Sexi,  Hose.  12)  calls  him  a  homomndm' 
eissimiu  ri  insaniteimMS,  During  the  funeral  een- 
monies  of  C.  Marius,  in  b.  a  86,  C  I^bm 
caused  an  attempt  to  be  made  on  the  lifie  of  Q. 
Mudua  ScMvobt  and,  aa  the  huter  esa^  wiik  • 
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tad  thtt  tibs  rmk  Htthor  of ' 
m  ao  Scai  a  pcnooa^e  thas  the  Lum 
fuiMT  Cm^im  Tzraasai  Ueossu,  tae  popil  of 
v{u»  tn^t  at:  Sicca ;  cae  a&thoc  m  v« 
4r  ft  .S^^iiiBM.  Tiis  & J- 
^ciunu.  ftlTiMQan  icpc4irt«d  bj  moea  Itaznfxif,  ■ 
•o  vi>l  M  wBkreft'.r  ta  ittmrrt  eaofatacan.  It  wi:. 
Ue  •af'Ject  tA  KBark  'Joki.  all  1IS&  asRe  in  re> 


ror 


like 


prop«vr  nasM, — that  taer«  an  no  zr.rszdi  for  icp- 
^iflin^r  tA«  Symprmmm  of  Laeacr-^  to  bare  bees 
tA  a  liVht  '>r  trlr^  efaancter.  bet  that  ve  an  rather 
leii  t/«  imccIoJe  that  it  vu  a  zraiTe  dia^3g^  or  du- 
qiiiaiu/zo,  r<Mecblis^  in  p!aa  tie  Sjcposa  of  Xe- 
T^^fjti,  'A  Plat.^,  az^  of  Plcurco,  or  tie  Satar-  \ 
nalia  6f  Mafcrobi-u. 

The  Atmiffmata  mtn  f:nt  printed  at  Paria.  8ro. 
]  S^  alonsf  v;th  the  SaTir.7«  of  the  SeTen  Wite 
Men  *A  Gnwce :  the  moftt  e!aly;rate  edition  is  tha: 
of  H«^mana,  Hanr.oT^  8to.  1722,  vLich  vu  f>!- 
loved  br  that  of  Heynau,  Frazicof.  ad  Viad^  Zro. 
1775  ;  the  iso*t  a%eful  i«  that  contained  in  the 
I'oet.  Lai.  Afin.  of  Wemidorf,  toL  ri  part  i:.  : 
p.  474,  with  Terr  complete  prolegomena  (p.  410). 
The  ^'ide*  are  given  in  the  lame  colIec::<)n,  toL  uL 
pp.  ZHfi,  ZSiO.  See  also  toI.  t.  part  iiL  p.  1464, 
and  to!,  iv.  part  iL  p.  85.*$.  [W.  R.] 

FIR'MICL.S  MATERNUS,  JU'LIUS,  or 
perliap«  VI'LLIU^.  We  poues*  a  treatiae,  which  j 
bean  the  title  Jmlii  Firmiei  Matemi  Junioru  Si-  \ 
adi  V.  a  MatMe^eot  Uhn  VJII.^  the  writer  of 
which,  a*  we  gather  from  his  own  ttatement  (lib. 
IT.  pnief.),  during  a  portion  of  hi*  life,  practised  ai 
a  fonmftic  pleader,  but  abandoned  the  profetnon  in 
dit^^t.  The  production  named  abore  is  a  fonnal 
introduction  to  judicial  astrologr,  according  to  the 
discipline  of  the  Egyptians  and  Babjlooiana,  as 
exp^nuided  by  the  mobt  nnowned  masters,  among 
whom  we  find  enumerated  Petosiris,  Necepso, 
Abraham,  and  Orpheus.  The  first  book  is  chiefly 
occupied  with  a  defence  of  the  study;  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  contain  the  definitions  and  max- 
ims of  the  science,  while  in  the  nmainder  the 
powen  and  iiatal  influences  {apoiUU$mata')  of  the 
neavenly  bodies  in  their  various  aspects  and  oombi- 
iiations  an  fully  developed,  the  horoscopes  of  Oe- 
dipus, Paris,  Homer,  Plato,  Archimedes,  and 
rarious  other  nmarkable  individuals,  being  ex- 
amined, as  examples  of  the  propositions  enunciated. 

It  would  appear  that  the  task  was  commenced 
towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Constantino  the 
Oreat,  for  a  solar  eclipse,  which  happened  in  the 
coniiuUhip  of  Optatus  and  Paullinus,  a.  d.  334,  is 
i^ken  of  (lib.  L  1.)  as  a  recent  event.  It  seems 
pmlable,  however,  that  the  whole  was  not  pub- 
lished at  once  ;  for  while  each  book  is  formally 
addressed  to  Manutlus  LoUianus,  the  title  of  pro- 
consul is  added  to  his  name  in  the  dedication  to 
the  last  four  only.  If  this  I^ollianus  be  the  Fl. 
I/oUianus  who  appean  in  the  Fasti  along  with  FL 
Arbitio,  in  the  year  355,  the  conclusion  of  the 
work  might  be  referred  to  an  epoch  somewhat  later 
than  this  date. 

Although  we  can  trace  in  several  passages  a 
correspondence  with  the  Astronomica  of  Manilius, 
we  are  led  to  suppose  that  Firmicus  was  ignorant 
of  the  existence  of  that  poem ;  for  his  expressions 
on  two  occasions  (lib.  iL  Praef.  viii.  2)  imply 
his  belief  that  scarcely  any  Roman  writen  had 
touched  u|ion  these  themos  except  Cicero  and  Cae- 
MTy  the  tcualatoia  of  Aiatua,  and  Fionto,  who 


bsckad 
kaovledge  OB  tlM 
pan  of  kis  icaAn  ikas  dwy  were  little  Kkeiy  to 
Is  the  JUnMaiktmo§  we  find  nimuBM 

bytkeaatbv 
topaea,  cspccxallT  to  a  dtaaesta^OD  MM 
Damim  Ctwitmim  tt  Ckramoundomt^  aod  Db  FSm 
fttae  :  the  fraer  addresaed  to  a  friend.  If arinns 
(it.  14.  viL  6.).  wkxle  iw  praniaea  to  paUiak 
"*  twelw  books  *  as  a  iiippk  nw  lit  to  bia  pctatut 
sadertakinf  (v.  1 ),  twyikfr  with  an  ezplanatioa 
of  the  3/vrio^Msem  (vm.  Piae£>«  and  a  tianalation 
of  Nceepoo  upon  keahk  md  diaf—  (riii  3).  Of 
13/696  cot  one  haa  been  pceserred. 

Flrmjoxs  Matenrai  was  first  printed  at  Yoilety 
fol.  1497.  by  Kvilacqaa,  from  a  M&  broo^  to 
luly  by  PeacecBxos  Fianciscna  N^er  from  Cm- 
itancinopLe ;  again  by  AJdoa,  foL  1499,  in  a  tou 
luse  containing  also  ManiKna,  the  Pkaenomana  of 
.\raiu.  in  Greek,  with  the  trenshtions  by  Cioen^ 
Caear  Gennani<Ti%  and  Arienas,  the  Greek  com- 
mentaries of  Theon  on  the  aame  work,  the  Sphere 
of  Prodos,  in  Greek,  and  the  Latin  Tersion  bj 
Linacer;  a  collection  reprinted  fear  year*  after- 
wards  cnder  the  inspection  of  Masdia  (feL  Rheg; 
Ling.  1503).  The  last  edition  noticed  by  biUio- 
graphers  is  that  corrected  by  Prackner,  foL  Baai]. 
l55l,  and  published  akn^  with  the  Qmadriparti- 
tum,  the  Centiloqmiam^  and  the  Jmerramimm  &rf- 
iarum  Sitpm^catiMo^  translated  from  the  Orei^  of 
CL  Pudomaens ;  the  Attromomiea  of  Manilins ;  and 
sundry  tracu  by  Arabian  and  Oriental  aatrakifen. 
(Sidon.  Apollin.  Girm.  xnL  Praet) 

In  the  year  156*2  Matthiaa  Fhodua  pnbliabed  at 
Strasborg,  from  a  Minden  M&,  now  lost,  a  tract 
bearing  the  title  Jmlim$  ftnmiemt  Moiermu  V.CL 
de  Errore  Prcfamarmm  lUUgiammm  ad  OmtUudimm 
ei  ComttoMUm  ArngmtttM.  No  aneient  authority 
makea  any  mention  of  this  pieee,  nor  doea  it  eon- 
tain  any  allusions  from  whidi  we  nught  draw  an 
inference  with  regard  to  the  r*"*"***  history  of  tha 
composer.  The  soppoution,  at  one  time  generaHy 
admitted,  that  he  waa  the  same  peraon  with  tha 
astrologer  spoken  of  above,  rests  npon  no  proof 
whatever  except  the  identity  of  name,  while  it  it 
rendered  highly  improbable  by  several  eonsideia- 
tions,  and  is  much  shaken  by  a  chronological  aign- 
ment.  F(»',  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  MaSkB' 
9eo§  JJbri  were  certainly  not  commenced  until  after 
A.  D.  334,  and  in  all  likelihood  not  fioiahcd  for  a 
considerable  period ;  it  being  evident,  moreov«r, 
from  the  apirit  which  they  breathe,  that  the  writer 
waa  not  a  Christian ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  tha 
attack  upon  the  heathen  gods  mnat  hava  been 
drawn  up  before  a.  d.  350,  since  in  that  year  Con* 
stans,  one  of  the  emperors,  to  whom  it  is  inscribed, 
was  slain. 

The  object  of  the  essay  is  not  ao  much  to  cnlaiga 
upon  the  eridencea  of  the  true  fiuth  as  to  demon- 
strate the  fidsehood  of  the  different  forma  of  pagan 
belief^  to  trace  the  stepa  by  which  men  fisll  away 
from  the  service  of  the  true  Qod,  first  by  peraodi^ 
ing  the  powers  of  nature,  and  then  by  proceeding 
to  raise  mere  men  to  the  rank  of  divinitieiL  In 
this  portion  of  the  argument  the  theory  of  Eohe- 
merus  [Ei'iibmbrub],  which  ever  aineo  the  dafa 
of  Ennius  had  exercised  great  inflnenee  ovartat 
Roman  mind,  is  followed  out,  and  the  disoaaam 
concludes  with  an  exhortation  to  the  heathen  to 
abandon  such  a  system  of  worship,  and  with  an 
appial  to  the  empecora,  urging  them  to  toha 
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fer    the    •ztifpatwn   of 


m  prated  at  Soamif  in  15^ ;  that  of  Wower, 
•to.  Hamboiii,  160S,  wm  kmg  held  in  high  esd- 
■■riiM,  bat  tho  best  and  mott  recent  is  that  of 
M inter,  8to,  HaTniae,  1826.  See  also  the  to- 
lue  W  the  Dotch  Variomm  Cfatftica  in  Sto,  which 
CBnfaiM  MiBodoe  FeKx,  Log.  Bat  1709,  and  the 
aJ^ /Wr.  orOaDand^ToL  T.  p.23.  [W.  R.] 

FrRMIUS  CATUS.    [Catus.] 

M.  FIRMUS,  one  of  the  **minttMmli  tynmni** 
who  11101119  «p  fifing  the  leign  of  Aurelian.  Ao- 
cnrdisf  to  Vopiaeoa,  he  was  a  native  of  Seleuceia, 
the  fhettd  and  aUy  of  Zenobia,  and  appean  to  have 
f  4h>wed  the  profeMion  of  a  merdiant,  carrying  on 
extenaiTe  and  locntiTe  trade.     When  Ze- 


•obia  took  up  ann>  againtt  the  Romant,  Firmui, 
m  order  to  make  a  dirertion  in  her  &yoar,  seised 
ipott  Alezandna  ;  bat  the  Vebellion  was  promptly 
cmhcd  by  the  Tigoor  and  good  fortune  of  the 
taipuw.  The  Angiutan  hiitorian  has  chronicled  a 
aaaber  of  particalan  with  regard  to  the  personal 
siiffannrr,  bodily  strength,  athletic  and  conviTial 
cxpioit8»  wealth  and  magnificence  of  this  petty 
omt  of  which  are  curioos  in  an  anti- 
point  of  Tiew.    We  are  expceesly  told  that 


ke  i— ltd  a  cmnage,  and  a  medal  is  contained  in  the 
Pasbnke  collection  bearing  the  legend 
ATT.  M.  ♦IPMI02  ETrC 
which  eome  writers  suppose  to  belong  to  him. 
( VepMC  Firm. ;  Eckhel,  roL  viL  p.  496.)  [  W.  R.] 

FIRMUS,  PLOTIUS,  a  contemporary  and 
fcithfiil  friend  of  the  emperor  Otho.  He  had  risen 
fnm  the  station  of  a  common  soldier  to  the  offices 
ti  prmepoaiima  riffU^mg  and  prae/ediu  pradoriL 
Daring  an  insurrection  of  the  soldiers  he  exerted 
Inasrif  in  ouppressing  the  revolt,  by  addressing 
each  nsini]^  separately,  and  causing  large  sums  of 
wamtx  to  be  dia^buted  among  them.  During  the 
kflt  struggle  of  Otho,  Plotius  Finnus  implored 
kzB  not  to  abandon  his  fiuthful  army,  and  exhorted 
kim  to  resume  his  courage.  (Tac  //ti/.  i.  46,  82. 
iL46,49.)  [L.S.] 

FISTUS,  P.  CURIATIUS,  with  the  agnomen 
TRlGE'MINUSs  consul  b.  c.  453,  in  which  year 
the  city  was  Tuited  with  a  great  pestilence  (Li v. 
in.  S'i ;  Fcuii  Gqnt,)  ;  and  one  of  the  first  de- 
cemTirate  in  B.C.  451.     (LiT.  iiL  33;  Dionys.  x. 

FLACCINATOR,  M.  FO'SLIUS.  1.  One  of 
the  consular  tribunes  in  B.C.  433,  in  which  year, 
aocwithfttanding  the  opposition  of  the  plebeian  tri- 
banes,  the  consular  tribunes  were  all  patricians. 
(LJT.  IT.  25  i  Diod.  xii.  58,  where  he  is  called 
FaliMim*.) 

2,  Master  of  the  equites  to  the  dictator  C.  Mae- 
nioa,  for  the  first  time  in  B.  c.  320,  according  to 
the  Fasti,  but  according  to  Liry  in  B.C  312  (ix. 
26).  Both  the  dictator  and  Flaccinator  resigned 
00  being  accused  of  illegal  association  against  the 
lepabUc  ;  and  both  were  tried  before  the  consuls 
and  hooorably  acquitted.  Flaccinator  was  consul 
in  a. c  318  (Liv.  ix.  20),  and  master  of  the  equites, 
•tftt^n^i^g  to  the  Fasti,  a  second  time  to  C.  Mae- 
Bias  a.c  814,  but  according  to  Livy  (ix.  28)  to 
the  dictator  C.  Poeteiius.  The  cause  and  cir- 
raiasfsiMis  of  hia  trial  will  be  better  understood 
by  Rlmiag  to  MAKSiua.  [W.  B.  D.] 

FLACCUS,  C.  AVIA'NUS,  was  an  intimate 
iomi  of  CisexoX  ^^  ^^  ^^^  *^^  ^*  ATianus, 
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and  M.  Arianot.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  ziil  85,  79.) 
Both  fisther  and  sons  seem  to  have  been  engaged 
in  the  filming  of  the  public  taxes.  In  a.  c.  52, 
Cicero  recommended  Cains,  the  son,  to  T.  Titina, 
one  of  Pompey*8  legates,  who  had  the  management 
of  the  corn-market,  in  accordance  with  the  law 
which  had  conferred  the  superintendence  of  it  upon 
Pompey  (ad  Fam.  xiii.  75),  and,  in  B.  c.  47,  Cicero 
recommends  both  sons  to  A.  Allienns,  the  procon* 
iul  of  Sicily  (ad  Fam.  xiii.  79). 

FLACCUS,  CALPU'RNIUS,  a  rhetorician 
who  was  living  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  and 
whose  fifty-one  declamations  frequently  accompany 
those  of  Quintilian.  They  were  first  published 
by  Pithoeut,  Lntet  1580.  Sto.  ;  and  subsequently 
hare  been  edited  with  Quintilian  by  Gronovins, 
Schulting,  AJmeloveen,  Ac  Pliny  (^.  v.  2.) 
writes  to  Flaccus,  who,  in  some  editions,  is  called 
Calpumius  Fhiccus.  [W.  B.  D.l 

FLACCUS,  FU'LVIUa  1.  M.  Futviua, 
Q.  F.  M.  N.  Flaccus,  was  consul  with  App.  Clau- 
dius Caudex,  in  B.  c.  264,  the  year  in  which  the 
first  Punic  war  broke  out  In  his  consulship  tha 
first  gladiatorial  games  were  exhibited  at  Rome,  in 
the  forum  boarium.  (Veil.  Pat.  L  12  ;  OelL  xrii. 
21  ;  VaL  Max.  u.  4.  $  7  ;  Eutrop.  u.  10  ;  Oroa. 
It.  7,  who  erroneously  calls  the  colleague  of  App. 
Claudius  Caudex,  Q.  Fabius.) 

2.  Q.  FuLvius  M.  F.  Q.  n.  Flaccus,  a  son  of 
No.  1,  was  consul  in  b.  c.  237.  He  and  his  col- 
league, L.  Cornelius  Lentulus,  fought  against  the 
Ligurians  in  Italy,  and  triumphed  orer  them.  In 
B.  c.  224  he  was  consul  a  second  time.  The  war 
in  the  north  of  Italy  was  still  going  on,  and  Flaccus 
and  his  colleague  wero  the  first  Roman  generals  that 
led  their  armies  across  the  river  Po.  The  Gauls 
and  Insubrians  were  reduced  to  submission  in  that 
campaign.  In  b.  c.  215,  after  having  been  twice 
consul,  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus  obtained  the  city  prae- 
torship,  a  circumstance  which  Livy  thinks  north 
being  recorded.  The  year  before  his  praetorship, 
216,  he  had  been  elected  pontifex  in  the  place  of 
Q.  Aelius  PaetuB,  who  had  fiillen  in  the  iMittle  of 
Cannae.  In  his  praetorship  the  senate  placed 
twenty-four  ships  at  his  command,  to  protect  the 
coast  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city,  and  soon 
after  the  senate  decreed  that  he  should  raise  5000 
foot  and  400  horse,  and  cause  this  legion  to  be 
carried  to  Sardinia  as  soon  as  possible,  and  that 
he  should  appoint  whomsoever  he  pleased  as  its 
commander,  until  Q.  Mucius,  who  was  severely  iU, 
recovered.  Flaccus  accordingly  appointed  T.  Man- 
lius  Torquatus  comnuinder  of  the  legion.  In  b.  c. 
2 1 4  he  was  the  only  one  among  his  colleagues  that 
was  re-elected  to  the  praetorship,  and  a  senatua 
consultum  ordained,  that  he,  aitra  ordutetn,  should 
have  the  city  for  his  province,  and  that  he  should 
have  the  command  there  during  the  absence  of  the 
consuls.  In  b.  c  213  he  was  appointed  magister 
equitum  to  the  dictator,  C.  Claudius  Centho,  and 
the  year  after  was  raised  to  the  consulship  for  the 
third  time,  together  with  App.  Claudius  Pulcher. 
In  this  year  he  was  also  a  candidate  for  the  office 
of  pontifex  maximus,  which,  however,  he  did  not 
obtain.  During  his  third  consulship  Campania  was 
his  province ;  and  he  accordingly  went  thither  with 
his  army,  took  up  his  position  at  Beneventum,  and 
thence  made  an  unexpected  attack  upon  the  camp 
of  Hanno  in  the  neighbourhood.  After  some  very 
extraordinary  but  unsuccessful  attempts  to  take 
the  camp,  which  was  pitched  upon  an  almost  inao* 
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eeuible  eminence,  Flaccus  propoted  to  withdraw 
Hntil  the  next  day,  but  the  undaunted  courage  of 
hia  toldiers,  and  their  indignation  at  hia  proposal, 
obliged  him  to  continue  h»  attack.  Haying  been 
joined  bj  his  colleague,  A  pp.  Claudius  Pulchcr,  the 
enemy's  camp  was  taken  by  assault.  A  great 
massacre  then  took  place,  in  which  upwards  of 
6000  Carthaginians  are  said  to  have  been  killed, 
and  more  than  7000  were  taken  prisoners,  with  all 
that  the  camp  contained.  The  two  consuls  then 
returned  to  Bencventum,  where  they  sold  the 
booty,  and  distributed  the  proceeds  among  those 
who  had  distinguished  themselves  during  the 
attack  upon  Hanno^a  camp.  Hanno,  who  had  not 
been  in  the  camp  at  the  time  when  it  was  taken, 
found  it  necessary  to  withdraw  into  the  country  of 
the  Bruttians. 

Hereupon  the  two  consuls  marched  against 
Capua,  which  was  now  besieged  with  the  greatest 
vigour.  In  the  next  year,  when  Cn.  Fulvius 
Centumalus  and  P.  Sulpicius  Oalba  were  consuls, 
the  imperium  of  Fulvius  Flaccus  and  App.  Clau- 
dius was  prolonged :  they  retained  their  army,  and 
were  ordered  not  to  leave  Capua  till  it  was  taken. 
As,  however,  Hannibal  in  the  meantime  marched 
against  Rome,  the  senate  called  Fulvius  Flaccus 
back  to  protect  the  city,  and  for  this  purpose  he 
received  the  same  power  as  the  actual  consuls.  But 
after  Hannibol^s  sudden  retreat,  Flaccus  returned 
to  Capua,  and  continued  the  siege  with  the  utmost 
exertion.  The  inhabitants  of  Capua  were  reduced 
to  the  last  extremity,  and  resolved  to  surrender  ; 
but  before  the  gates  were  opened  the  most  distin- 
guished persons  put  an  end  to  their  lives.  The 
fearful  catastrophe  of  this  once  flourishing  town, 
the  cruel  punishment  of  the  Campanians,  the  exe- 
cution of  all  the  surviving  senators,  and  the  other 
arrangements,  such  as  could  be  dictated  only  by  the 
moat  implacable  hatred  and  hostility,  must  be  set 
down  to  the  account  of  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus.  To- 
wards the  end  of  the  year  he  had  to  return  to 
Rome,  where  he  conducted,  as  dictator,  the  con- 
sular elections.  He  himself  received  Capua  as  his 
province  for  another  year,  but  his  two  legions  were 
reduced  to  one.  In  209  he  was  invested  with  the 
consulship  for  the  fourth  time,  and  received  Lu- 
caniaand  Bruttinm  as  his  province:  the  Hirpinians, 
Lucapians,  and  Volccntians  submitted  to  him,  and 
were  mildly  treated.  For  the  year  following  his 
imperium  was  again  prolonged,  with  Capua  for  his 
province  and  one  legion  at  his  command.  In  207 
he  commanded  two  legions  at  Bruttium.  This  is 
the  last  record  we  have  of  him  in  history.  He  was 
a  very  fortunate  and  successful  genera]  during  the 
latter  period  of  the  second  Punic  war,  but  his 
memory  is  branded  with  the  cruelty  with  which  he 
treated  Capua  after  ita  ML  (Liv.  xxiii.  21 — 34, 
zziv.  9,  XXV.  2,  &c,  13,  &c.,  20,  xxvL  1,  &c.,  8, 
Ac.,  22,  28,  xxvii.  6,  &c.,  1 1,  15,  22,  36 ;  Eutrop. 
iii.  ],  &c  ;  Zonar.  viii.  18,  &c.  ;  Polyb.  ii.  31  ; 
Oros.  iv.  13,  &c. ;  Appian,  Atmib.  37,  40,  &c. ; 
VaL  Max.  ii  3,  §  3, 8.  §  4,  iii.  2.  Ext  §  1, 8,  §  1, 
▼.  2.  §  1  ;  Cic.  de  Leg,  Agr.  iL  33.) 

3.  Cn.  Fulvius  M.  p.  Q.  n.  Flaccus,  a  son 
of  No.  1,  and  a  brother  of  No.  2,  was  praetor  in 
the  third  consulship  of  his  brother  b.c.  212,  and 
had  Apulia  for  his  province.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Herdonea  he  was  defeated  by  Hannibal, 
and  was  the  first  that  took  to  flight  with  about 
200  horsemen.  The  rest  of  his  army  was  cut  to 
pieces,  ibr  out  of  22,000  inen  only  2000  escaped. 
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C  Sempnmina  Blaesua  afterwvdi  cfaaiged  him  be* 
fore  the  people  with  having  lost  hia  aimy  through 
hia  own  want  of  caution  and  prudenoa.  Flaocna  at 
firat  endeavoured  to  throw  the  fifinlt  upcni  tha 
soldiers,  but  further  discussion  and  investigation 
proved  that  he  had  behaved  cowardly.  He  then 
tried  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  his  brother,  whe 
vras  then  in  the  height  of  his  glory  and  engaged  in 
the  ai^e  of  Capua.  But  nothing  availed  ;  aind,  aa 
he  had  to  expect  the  aevereat  puniahment  firom  a 
trial,  he  went  to  Tarquinii  into  voluntary  exile. 
(Liv.  XXV.  3,  21,  XXVL  2,  3.)  According  to  Va- 
lerius Maximua  (iL  8.  §  3,  comp.  viii.  4.  §  3),  he 
refuaed  the  honour  of  a  triumph  ;  but  thia  moat 
be  a  mistake,  at  least  we  do  not  know  on  whal 
occasion  it  could  have  happened. 

4.  C.  Fulvius  M.  f.  Q.  n.  Flaccus^  a  son  of 
No.  I,  and  a  brother  of  No.  2  and  3,  aerred  at 
legate  under  hia  brother  Quintua  during  the  at^e 
of  Capua.  In  B.C.  209  he  waa  ordered  to  conduct 
a  detachment  of  troopa  into  Etruria,  and  Iffing 
back  to  Rome  the  legiona  which  had  been  atationed 
there.  (Liv.  xxvi  ^  xxriL  8.) 

5.  Q.  Fulvius  Q.  p.  M.  n.  Flaccus,  one  of  the 
four  sona  of  Q.  Fulviua  Flaccua  No.  2.  In  ■.  c. 
185  he  waa  aedilia  curulia  designatus;  and  aa  the 
city  praetor,  C  Decimus,  had  just  died,  he  offered 
himself  as  a  candidate  for  his  place,  but  without 
success,  notwithstanding  his  great  exertions,  and  it 
was  not  till  B.  c.  182,  that  he  received  the  office  of 
praetor,  with  Hisponia  Citerior  as  his  province.  On 
his  arrival  there,  he  expelled  the  Celtiberians,  who 
were  in  posaeaaion  of  the  town  of  Urbicua,  which 
he  took,  and  soon  after  he  defeated  the  Celti- 
berians in  a  great  battle,  in  which  23,000  of  them 
are  said  to  have  been  slain  and  4000  taken  pri- 
soners. After  the  reduction  of  the  town  of  Gm- 
trebia  he  gained  a  second  great  victory  over  the 
Celtiberians,  whereupon  the  greater  part  of 
submitted  to  the  Romans.  At  the  end  of  the  ^ 
of  his  praetorship,  when  he  was  retuminff  firom 
province,  he  was  allowed  to  take  with  him  te 
Rome  those  soldiers  who  had  most  diatinguahad 
themselves  in  the  great  battles  he  had  gained,  and 
public  thanksgivings  were  decreed  at  Rome  for 
his  successful  campaign.  But  when  he  set  out  for 
Italy,  the  Celtiberians,  who  probably  thought  that 
he  was  going  to  cany  out  some  hoatile  acheme 
againat  Uiem,  attacked  him  in  a  narrow  defile. 
Notwithstanding  hia  diaadvantageoua  position,  be 
again  gained  a  complete  victory,  the  merit  of 
which  was  chiefly  owing  to  his  cavalry.  The  Cd- 
tiberians,  after  having  lost  no  less  than  17,000  of 
their  men,  took  to  flight  Fulvius  Flaccoa  vowed 
games  in  honour  of  Jupiter,  and  to  build  a  temple 
to  Fortuna  equestria,  and  then  returned  to  Italy. 
He  celebrated  his  victories  with  a  triumph  in  ■.  c. 
1 80,  and  waa  elected  conaul  for  the  jrear  following^ 
together  with  hia  brother,  L.  Manliua  Addinos 
Fulvianus  (this  name  arose  firom  hia  being  adopted 
into  the  fomily  of  Manliua  Addinua).  The  gamee 
in  honour  of  Jupiter  were  aanctioned  by  the  aeiiate 
and  celebrated.  He  carried  on  a  war  againat  the 
Ligurians,  who  were  defeated,  and  whose  camp  was 
taken.  On  hia  return  to  Rome,  he  celebrated  a 
aecond  triumph  on  the  same  day  on  which  the  year 
before  he  had  triumphed  over  the  Celtiberians.  In 
B.  c.  174  he  waa  made  oenaor,  with  A.  Postuains 
Albinua.  In  hia  cenaorahip,  hia  own  brother,  Cn. 
Fulviua  Flaccua,  waa  ejected  from  the  aenale,  and 
Q.  Fulvius  Flaocus  now  set  about  bniUUqf  te 
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Ing  to  faiToke.  (Duker,  di  Vet.  Id,  Latim,  p. 
156.)  It  is  not  unlikely  that  Panlns  and  Cen- 
■orinni  refer  to  the  same  work  of  Qranius,  under 
different  names,  for  the  religious  laws  of  the  kings 
doubtless  remained  longest  in  use  ;  and  Papirius, 
who  was  himself  a  pontiff,  is  said  by  Dionysins 
of  Halicamassus  (iiL  36)  to  have  collected  the 
wacred  laws  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings. 
Religious  ceremonies,  in  the  early  period  of  Roman 
history,  may  well  be  supposed  to  have  constituted  a 
large  portion  of  the  technical  law,  and  to  hare  been 
connected  with  the  principal  transactions  of  life. 

Servius  {ad  Aetu  xiL  836)  cites  a  lex  Pajnria, 
and  Macrobiuf  {Sat  iii.  11)  cites  a  passage  of  the 
t/tts  Papirianum^  which,  from  the  Latinity,  may 
reasonably  be  ascribed  to  Qranius  Flaccus.  The 
passage  points  out  the  distinction  between  temple 
furniture  and  temple  ornaments,  and  shows  that  to 
the  former  dass  belongs  the  ooiuecrated  tabie 
(^  mentaf  in  qua  epulae,  libationeaque,  et  stipes  rc- 
ponuntur  **)  which  is  used  as  an  aUar  ('*  in  templo 
arae  usum  obtinet**).  P.  P.  Justi,  with  much 
probability  (Speemt.  Ob$erv.  Crit.  c  11,  Vindob. 
1765),  attributes  to  Flaocut  (Oranius,  not  the 
grammarian  Verrius  Flaccus,)  a  religious  fragment 
which  the  ordinary  text  of  Servius  {ad  Aen.  xii. 
233)  ascribes  to  an  unknown  Elaus,  Other  frag- 
ments of  Qranius  are  preserved  by  Festus  («.  r. 
Rieae),  Macrobius  {Sat,  i.  18),  Amobius  {Adv. 
Gentes,  iii.  p.  69,  7*2,  ed.  Klmenhonit),  and  Priscian 
(An  Gram.  viii.  p.  793,  ed.  Putsch). 

Qranius  Flaccus  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
Qranius  Licinianus,  who  is  cited  by  Servius  {ad 
Aen.  i.  732),  and  Macrobius  (Sat.  i.  16).  (Lu- 
doT.  Carrie,  Emendat,  L  4  ;  Maiansius,  ad  XXX 
lotorum  Frag.  Comment,  vol.  ii.  p.  129 — 141  ; 
Birksen,  Bruchsiucke, &c.  p.61.)         [J.  T.  Q.] 

FLACCUS,  IIORA'TIUS.     [Horatius.] 

FLACCUS,  HORDECNIUS,  was  consular 
legate  of  the  army  of  Upper  Qermany  at  the  time 
of  Nero*s  death  (a.  d.  68).  He  was  despised  by 
his  army,  for  he  was  old,  a  cripple,  without  firm- 
ness, and  without  influence.  When  his  soldiers 
renounced  allegiance  to  Qalba  (Jan.  1.  69  a.  d.), 
he  had  not  the  courage  to  oppose  them,  though  he 
did  not  share  in  their  treason.  He  was  left  in 
command  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  by  Vitel- 
lius,  when  the  latter  marched  to  Italy  ;  but  he 
delayed  the  march  of  the  forces  which  Vitellius 
sent  for  from  the  Qermanies,  partly  through  fear  of 
the  insurrection  of  the  Batavians,  which  soon  after 
broke  out,  and  partly  because  in  his  heart  he  fa- 
voured Vespasian.  He  even  requested  Civilis  to 
assist  in  retaining  the  legions,  by  pretending  to 
raise  a  rebellion  among  the  Batavians;  which 
Civilis  did,  not  in  pretence,  but  in  earnest.  [C^ 
VIL18.]  Flaccus  took  no  notice  of  the  first  move- 
ments of  the  Batavians,  but  their  success  soon 
compelled  him  to  make  at  least  a  show  of  op- 
position, and  he  sent  against  them  his  legate, 
Mummius  Lupercus,  who  vras  defeated.  By  the 
proofs  he  gave  of  his  unwillingness  or  inability  to 
put  down  the  insurrection,  and  by  receiving  a 
letter  firom  Vespasian,  he  exasperated  his  soldiers, 
who  compelled  him  to  gixe  up  the  command  to 
VocuLA.  Shortly  afterwards,  in  a  fresh  mutiny 
daring  the  absence  of  Vocula,  he  was  accused  of 
treachery  by  HxrknniusQallus,  and,  as  it  seems, 
was  bound  by  the  soldiers,  but  he  was  released 
•gain  by  Vocula.  He  still  however  retained  suffi- 
deiit  influwiwi  to  penuade  the  anny  to  take  the 
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oath  to  Vespaaian,  when  the  oewi  airiTed  of  ih$ 
battle  of  Cremona.  But  the  toldien  were  still 
mutinous ;  and  on  the  arrival  of  two  fi«ah  legions, 
they  demanded  a  donative  out  of  some  mooej 
which  they  knew  had  been  sent  by  Vespasian. 
Hordeonius  yielded  to  the  demand:  the  money 
was  spent  in  feasting  and  drinking  ;  the  aoldien, 
thus  excited,  recalled  to  mind  thdr  cM.  qnaml 
with  Hordeonius,  and,  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
they  dragged  him  from  his  bed  and  killed  him. 
(Tac  IlisL  L  9,  52,  54.  56,  iL  57,  97,  ir,  18, 
18,  19,  24,  25,  27,  31,  36,  55,  t.  26  ;  Plat. 
Galba,  10,  18,  22.)  [P.  S.] 

FLACCUS,  MUNATIUS,  one  of  the  eoospi- 
raion  against  Q.  Cassias  Longinos,  praetor  of  Hia- 
pania  Ulterior,  b.  c.  48.  Munatius  Fkocus  com- 
menced the  attack  upon  Cassius  Longinus  by  killing 
one  of  the  lictors  and  wounding  the  le^te,  (^ 
Cassius.  Like  all  the  persons  involved  in  Uiat  con- 
spiracy, Flaccus  was  not  a  Roman,  bat  an  Italian. 
(Hirt  Bell.  Alex,  52  )  [L.  S.] 

FLACCUS,  NORBA'NUa  I.  a  Norbanot 
FLACCU8.  In  B.  c  42  he  and  Decidius  Saxa  were 
sent  by  Octavian  and  Antony  with  eight  l^ona 
into  Macedonia,  and  thence  they  proceeded  to 
Philippi  to  operate  against  Brutus  and  Cassias. 
They  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Philippi, 
and  occupied  a  position  which  prevented  the  repob- 
licans  advancing  any  further.  By  a  stratagem  of 
Brutus  and  Cassius,  Norbanus  was  led  to  quit  hit 
position,  but  he  discovered  his  mistake  in  time 
to  recover  his  former  position.  The  republicans 
advancing  by  another  and  longer  road,  Norbanoa 
withdrew  with  his  army  towards  Arophipolis,  and 
the  republicans,  without  pursuing  Norbanus,  en- 
camped near  PhilippL  When  Antony  arrived,  ha 
viras  glad  to  find  that  Amphipolis  vtras  secured,  and 
having  strengthened  its  garrison  under  Norbanna, 
he  proceeded  to  Philippi.  In  a.  c.  38,  C.  Norbsp 
nus  Flaccus  was  consul  with  App.  Clandios  Pal- 
cher.  The  C.  Norbanus  Flaccus,  who  was  consul 
B.  c.  24  with  Octavian,  was  probably  a  ton  of  the 
one  here  spoken  of.  (Appian,  B.  C,  ir.  87,  108» 
&c,  106,  &c. ;  Dion  Cass,  xxxviii  43,  zlvii.  35, 
xUx.  23,  liii.  28  ;  Pint.  Bnt,  38.) 

2.  C.  NoRBANUR  Flaccus,  was  consul  in  ▲.  n. 
15,  the  birth  year  of  Vitellius.  (Tac  Jaa.  i.  54  ; 
Suet  Vit.  3.)  [L.  S.] 

FLACCUS,  PE'RSIUS.    [Pbrsius.] 

FLACCUS,  POMPCNIUS.  I.  L.  Pompo- 
NIU8  Flaccus,  was  consul  in  a.  d.  17,  and  in  a.  d. 
51  he  was  legate  in  Upper  Qermany,  and  fooght 
successfully  against  the  Chatti,  for  which  he  waa 
honoured  with  the  ensigns  of  a  triumph.  Tadtoa 
says  that  his  &me  as  a  general  was  not  very  great, 
and  that  it  was  eclipsed  by  his  renown  as  a  poet. 
(Tac  Ann.  ii.  41,  xii.  27,  28.) 

2.  PoMPONius  Flao:u8,  was  appointed  in  a.  Di» 
19  by  Tiberius  to  undertake  the  administnttioa 
of  Moesia,  and  to  operate  against  king  RIuk 
scupolis,  who  had  killed  Cotys,  his  brother  and 
colleague  in  the  kingdom.  Velleius  (iL  129)  givea 
him  very  high  praise  ;  saying  that  he  was  a  ctr 
ncdu$  ad  omnia  quae  rede /arienda  nml,  iimplkiqm 
viriute  merens  temper^  non  e(q)tttiu  gUffiam,  He  was, 
however,  a  friend  of  Tiberius,  with  whom,  on  ont 
occasion,  he  spent  one  whole  night  and  two  days 
in  uninterrupted  drinking.  (Suet.  Tib,  42.)  !!• 
died  in  a.  d.  34,  as  propraetor  of  Syria,  where  he 
had  been  for  many  years.  (Tac  Anm,  iL  32,  n. 
27.)    Velleius  calls  him  a  consolar,  wheooe  mom 
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Init  thk  opinion  ii  irrecon- 
wiih  chraoologj.     (Comp.  Or.  eaPomt  ir. 
9l  75 ;  JUMom  Fi^  Ovid,  ad  ann.  769.)      [L.  S.] 
FLACCUS,    U   RUnXlUS,    known    onlj 
a  coin,  which  ii  given  below.    The  obrene 
^e  bead  of  Fallaa  with  Flag.  ;  the  leTexae, 
Ticttry  in  a  Uga,  with  L.  Rynu. 


FLACCUS.  SrCULUS,  an  author  of  whom 
mt  fragments  are  preMrred  in  the  collection  of 
[FaoNTiifUflw]  He  was  an  agri- 
bj  profesnon,  and  probably  lived  shortly 
the  leign  of  Nenra.  (Fabric.  BiU.  LaL  yoL 
BL  pi  512,  <^  Emesti.)  Of  the  particolan  of  his 
He  aefhing  certain  is  known,  and  there  is  no 
fnd  that,  as  fiaithios  supposed,  he  was  a  Chris- 
tisB.  In  eaae  aanoscripts  he  is  named  Soeculos 
bat  this  variation  seems  to  be  merely  a 


He  wrote  a  tieatise  entitled  De  Comditiombus 
J^nrwrn^  of  which  the  commencement,  perhaps 
cnrtaikd  and  interpolated,  is  preserved  in  the  col- 
lectioo  sf  AgTimensores.  It  di^lays  considerable 
kfsi  knovkedfle,  and  contains  much  interesting 
iahramdon.  It  treats  of  the  distinctions  between 
feleaisr,  nranicipia,  and  praefisctarBe,  between 
sfer  occwpatorius  and  ager  ardfinias,  &c. ;  and  of 
the  dikdnctions  in  the  mode  of  limitatio  correspond- 
ing to  disiincUons  in  the  condition  of  the  land. 

It  IS  eooBned  to  land  in  Italy.  Goesius  thinks 
that  the  author  also  wrote  on  land  out  of  Italy, 
and  that  the  fragment  we  possess  ought  to  be  en- 
tiikd  i>e  CtmditicmU/u*  A^rorum  IlaUat.  From 
the  two  parts  of  the  work  of  Siculus  Flaccus,  and 
fross  •ocne  similar  work  of  Frontinus,  he  supposes 
that  the  treatise  De  ColonUa  {Rei  Agrariae  Auc- 
lorva,  p.  lOtZ,  Goes.)  was  chiefly  compiled,  since 
that  compilation  dtes  a  Liber  CondUumum  Itaiiae^ 
and  is  ascribed  in  some  manuscripts  to  the  hybrid 
Jnlios  Frontinns  Siculus. 

Some  fragments  of  the  same,  or  of  a  very  similar 
work,  have  found  their  way,  probably  by  an  acci- 
dental transposition  of  leaves,  into  the  so-called 
UUr  SimpHd  (pp.  76,  86,  87,  Goes.),  which  is 
suppoeed  by  modem  critics  to  be  a  compilation  of 
Agiptmus  Urbicus. 

A  iimilar  txansposition  has  happened  in  another 
tB%tanoe.  A  treatise  De  Cominversiit  Agnrum^ 
ftcK  unlike  (although  inferior  to)  the  treatise  of 
Frootinos  on  the  same  subject,  was  first  published 
hj  Blame  in  the  Rheimitehes  Museum  fur  Jurupru- 
dnKs,  voL  V.  pp.  142 — 170.  In  this  treatise,  in 
the  midst  of  the  Oamtroverna  de  Fine^  is  a  long 
psissgf  of  Siculus  Flaccus,  interpolated  from  the 
lagment  De  CcmdiiionAu$  Agrorum  (firom  ergo  ut 
diA,  p.  4,  to  viae  taepe  neevnorKie,  p.  9,  Goes.). 
The  whole  treatise  in  which  this  interpolation 
eoean  was  attributed  by  Rudorffto  Siculus  Flaccus ; 
bat  Bluffle,  in  conformity  with  the  statement  of  the 
Csdez  Areerianna.  assigns  it  to  Hyginus. 

The  (ngmtnt  De  ComdiHomUma  Agrorum  is  fol- 
^•*«d  (p.  26,  Ooe«.)  by  two  lisU  of  different  kinds 
^^  sad   limitca,  entitled  respectively  Nomina 


Agronm  and  Nomina  Umiimm,    These  aie  pn>. 
biU>ly  the  work  of  some  subsequent  compiler. 

The  remains  of  Siculus  Fkmis  may  be  found  in 
the  collections  of  the  Agrimensores  by  Tumeboa 
(4to.  Paris,  1554),  Rigidtius  (4to.  Lutet  1614). 
Ooesias  (4to.  Amst.  1674),  and  C.  Oiraud  (8vo. 
Paris,  1843).  A  separate  edition  of  the  fragment 
De  Conditiomlnu  Agrorum  was  published  by  J.  C. 
Schwaiaius  (4to.  Cobure,  171 1 ).         [J.  T.  G.l 

FLACCUS,  STATIXIUS  (2tot^AAioj  ♦A«(ir- 
iror),  the  author  of  some  epigrams  in  the  Oieek 
Anthology,  of  whom  we  know  nothing,  except 
what  his  name  implies,  that  he  was  a  Roman. 
There  are  eight  epigrams  under  his  name,  and  also 
one  with  the  superscription  TvAA/ov  ^Kdiacov,  and 
three  inscribed  simply,  ♦Acdrimu.  (Brunck,  AnaL 
vol.  u.  p.  262  ;  Jacobs,  J  aM.  Graec,  voL  ii.  p.  238, 
voL  xiii.  p.  955  ;  Fabric.  BiU,  Graee.  vol.  iv.  p, 
«5.)  [P.  S.] 

FLACCUS,  L.  TARQUI'TIUS,  was  magister 
equitum  to  the  dictator,  L.  Quintius  Ciucinnatos, 
in  B.C.  458.  Although  he  belonged  to  a  patrician 
gens,  he  was  very  poor,  but  was  a  distinguished 
warrior.   (Liv.  iii.  27  ;  Dionys.  x.  24.)       [L.  S.] 

FLACCUS,  TI'BULUS,  a  writer  of  mhnes» 
whose  age  and  history  are  both  unknown.  A 
trochaic  tetrameter  verse  from  a  mimus  entitled 
Melaene^  is  the  only  relic  of  his  poems.  It  is 
cited  under  the  word  "  CapuUuem,"  by  Fulgentina. 
{ExpoeiL  ant.  Serm.  p.  564,  NonU  Mercer;  Bothe, 
PoeL  Seen,  Lai.  vol.  v.  p.  273.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

FLACCUS,  VALETRIUS.  1.  L.  Valbriu« 
Flaccus,  was  magister  equitum  to  the  dictator, 
M.  Aemilius  Papus,  in  B.C.  321.  (Liv.  ix.  7.) 

2.  L.  Valkrius  M.  p.  L.  n.  Flaccus,  was  con- 
sul in  B.C.  261,  with  T.  Otacilius  Crassus,  and 
carried  on  the  war  in  Sicily  against  the  Carthagi- 
nians with  little  success.  (Polyb.  I  20.) 

3.  P.  Valerius  L.  p.  M.  n.  Flaccus,  son  of 
No.  2,  was  consul  in  B.  c.  227,  the  year  in  which 
the  number  of  praetors  was  raised  to  four.  (Gell. 
iv.  3  ;  Liv.  Epii.  20.) 

4.  P.  Valerius  Flaccus,  was  sent  in  b.  c. 
218,  with  Q.  Baebius  Tampbilus,  as  ambassador 
to  Spain  to  remonstrate  with  Hannibal  for  attack- 
ing Saguntum,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Carthage 
to  announce  the  intention  of  the  Romans,  if  Han- 
nibal should  not  be  checked  in  his  proceedings.  In 
B.  c.  215  he  commanded  as  legate  a  detachment  of 
troops,  under  the  consul  M.  Claudius  Marcellus,  at 
Nola,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  battle  fought 
there  against  Hannibal.  Shortly  after  we  find  him 
commanding  a  Roman  squadron  of  25  sail  off  the 
coast  of  Calabria,  where  he  discovered  the  embassy 
which  Hannibal  sent  to  Philip  of  Macedonia,  and 
got  possession  of  letters  and  documents  containing 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  between  Hannibal  and  the 
king.  His  fleet  was  increased  in  consequence,  and 
he  was  ordered  not  only  to  protect  the  coast  of 
Italy,  but  also  to  watch  the  proceedings  of  Ma- 
cedonia. During  the  siege  of  Capua,  when  Han- 
nibal inarched  towards  Rome,  Flaccus  gave  the 
prudent  advice  not  to  withdraw  all  the  troops  from 
CapiUL,  and  his  opinion  was  adopted.  (Liv.  xxi. 
6,  xxiiL  16,  34,  38,  xxvi,  8  ;  Cic.  PhU^.  v.  10.) 

5.  Valerius  Flaccus,  served  as  tribune  of  the 
soldien  under  the  consul  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus,  in 
B.  c  212,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  bravery 
and  boldness  during  the  attack  on  the  camp  ci 
Hanno  near  Beneventum  (Liv.  xxv.  14). 

6.  C.  Valerius  P.  p.  I*  n.  Flaccvs,  was  inaugn- 
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mted  as  flamen  Dialia,  in  b.  a  209,  ngaliut  his  own 
will,  by  the  poiitifex  inaximas,  P.  Licinias.  He  was  a 
young  man  of  a  wanton  and  dissolute  character,  and 
for  this  reason  shunned  by  his  own  relatives ;  but 
after  his  appointment  to  the  priesthood,  his  conduct 
altered  so  much  for  the  better,  and  his  watchfubiess 
and  care  in  the  performance  of  his  duties  were  so 
great,  that  he  was  admitted  into  the  senate.  In 
B.  c.  1 99  he  was  created  cnrule  aedile  ;  but  being 
flamen  dialis,  he  could  not  take  the  official  oath,  and 
his  brother,  L.  Valerius  Flaccus  (No.  7),  who  was 
then  praetor  designatus,  took  it  for  him.  (LiT. 
xxrii.  8,  xxxi.  50,  xxxii.  7.) 

7.  L.  Valbrids  p.  p.  L.  n.  Flaccus,  a  brother  of 
No.  6,  was  curule  aedile  in  a.  c.  201,  and  in  the  year 
following  he  was  elected  praetor,  and  received  Sicily 
as  his  province.  In  b.  c.  1 95  he  was  made  ponti- 
fex,  in  the  place  of  M.  Cornelius  Cethegus.  In  the 
lame  year  he  was  invested  with  the  consulship, 
together  with  M.  Porcius  Cato,  and  received  Italy 
for  his  province.  During  the  summer  he  carried  on 
the  war  against  the  Boians,  and  defeated  them ; 
8000  of  them  were  slain,  and  the  rest  dispersed  in 
their  villages.  Flaccus  afterwards  spent  his  time 
on  the  banks  of  the  Po,  at  Placentia  and  Cremona, 
being  occupied  in  restoring  what  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  war.  He  remained  in  the  north  of  Italy 
also  in  the  year  b.  c.  194,  as  proconsul,  and  in  the 
neigfaboorhood  of  Mihm  he  fought  with  great  suc- 
cess against  the  Gauls,  Insubrians,  and  Boians,  who 
had  crossed  the  Po  under  their  chie^  Dorulacus: 
10,000  enemies  are  said  to  have  been  killed.  In 
a  a  191,  although  a  consular,  he  served  as  legate 
under  the  consul,  M*.  Acilius  Olabrio,  in  the  war 
against  the  Aetolians  and  Macedonians.  With 
2000  picked  foot  soldiers,  he  was  ordered  to  occupy 
Rhoduntia  and  Tichius.  The  Macedonians,  by  a 
mistake,  approached  his  camp  too  closely,  and,  on 
discovering  the  enemy,  they  took  to  flight  in  the 
greatest  disorder.  Flaccus  pursued  them,  and 
made  great  havoc  among  them.  In  b.  c.  184  he 
was  the  colleague  of  M.  Porcius  Cato  in  the  cen- 
sorship, and  in  the  same  year  he  was  made  princeps 
•enatus.  He  died  as  pontifex  in  b.  a  180,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Q.  Fabius  Labeo.  (Liv.  xxxi  4, 
49,  50,  xxxiL  1,  xxxiiL  42,  43,  xxxiv.  21,  46, 
xxxvi.  17,  19,  xxxix.  40,  &c,  52,  xl.  42 ;  Polyb. 
XX.  9,  &c. ;  Plut  Cat  Mcy.  12 ;  Nop.  Cat  2 ; 
Oros.  iv.  20.) 

8.  L.  Yalkrius  Flaccus,  a  son  of  No.  4,  one 
of  the  triumvirs  appointed  to  conduct  6000  families 
as  colonists  to  Placentia  and  Cremona,  in  b.  a  1 90, 
those  places  having  become  almost  deserted  by  the 
late  war.  (Liv.  xxxvii.  46.) 

9.  LuValbriur  Flaccus,  was  consul  in  B.C.  152, 
but  died  during  his  magistracy.    (J.  Obseq.  77.) 

10.  L.  Yalkrius  Flaccus,  was  flamen  Mar- 
tialis,  and  received  the  consulship  in  B.  a  1 31,  with 
P.  Licinius  Crassus,  then  pontifex  maximus.  Flac- 
cus wished  to  undertake  the  command  in  the 
war  against  Aristonicus  in  Asia,  but  his  colleague 
fined  him  for  deserting  the  sacra  entrusted  to  his 
care.  The  people,  before  whom  the  question  was 
brought  for  decision,  cancelled  the  fine,  but  com- 
pelled the  flamen  Flaccus  to  obey  the  pontiff  Cras- 
sus. (Cic  PkiL  XL  8.)  He  may  possibly  be  the 
same  as  the  one  whose  quaestor,  M.  Aemilius  Scau- 
roi,  wanted  to  bring  an  accusation  against  him 
(Cic  Dirin,  im  Caec  19),  though  it  is  uncertain 
whether  Scaurus  was  quaestor  in  the  praetorship  or 
oansulship  of  Flaccus. 
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11.  L.  Yalbrius  Flaccus,  probably  a  ion  of 
No.  10,  and  the  father  of  L.  Valerias  Flaeeu^ 
whom  Cicero  defended.    [See  No.  16.]    When  1m 
was  cnrule  aedile,  the  tribune,  Decianus,  brought 
an  accusation  against  him.     In  b.  a  100  he  was 
the  colleague  of  C.  Marins,  in  his  sixth  consulaliiBw 
During  the  disturbances  of  L.  Appuleios  Sntnim- 
nus,  the  consuls  were  ordered  by  the  senate  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  assistance  of  the  tribunes 
and  praetors,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  tht 
dignity  of  the  republic.     In  consequence  o£  this, 
Yalerius  Fkccus  put  to  death  Satnminus,  Glancia, 
and  others  of  the  revolntionaiy  party.    Fonr  yean 
after  these  occurrences,  b.  c.  97,  he  was  censor 
with  M.  Antonius,  the  orator.     In  b.  c.  86,  when 
Marius  had  died,  in  his  seventh  consubhip,  L.  Ya- 
lerius Flaccus  was  chosen  by  Cinna  as  his  ctdleague^ 
in  the  place  of  Marius,  and  received  the  com* 
mission  to  go  into  Asia,  to  resist  Sulla,  and  to  briqg 
the  war  against  Mithridates  to  a  dose.    He  was 
accompanied  on  this  expedition  by  C.  Fhivias 
Fimbria.     Flaccus  was  avaridons,  and  vefy  cmal 
in  his  punishments,  whence  he  was  so  nnpopnlar 
with  the  soldiers,  that  many  of  them  destfted  to 
Sulla,  and  the  rest  were  kept  together  only  bj  tke 
influence  of  Fimbria,  who,  taking  advantage  of  tlit 
state  of  afihirs,  played  the  part  of  an  mdntgent 
comnumder,  and   won    the  £svoar   of  the   sol- 
diers.   While  yet  at  Bysantium,  Fimbria  had  a 
quarrel  with  the  quaestor,  and  the  consul,  Flaccus, 
being  chosen  as  arbiter,  dedded  in  £svonr  of  ths 
quaestor.      Fimbria  was  so   indignant,  that  he 
threatened  to  return  to  Rome,  whereupon  Flaeens 
dismissed  him  finom  his  service.     While  the  latter 
was  sailing  to  Chalcedon,  Fimbria,  who  had  re- 
mained at  Byzantium,  created  a  mutiny  among  the 
soldiers  ;  Flaccus,  on  being  informed  of  it,  hastily 
returned  to  chastise  the  ofiender,  but  was  com- 
pelled to  take  to  flight.     He  reached  Nicomedeia, 
and  shut  the  gates  against  his  pursuer,  but  Fimbria 
had  him  dragged  forth,  and  murdered  him:  his 
head  was  thrown  into  the  sea,  and  his  body  was 
left  unburied.     Most  authorities  place  the  murder 
of  Flaccus  in  the  year  of  his  consulship,  b.  c.  86* 
but  Yelleius  (iL  2.%  24)  places  it  a  year  later.   At 
the  beginnbg  of  his  consulship,  Fbccns  had  csrried 
a  hiw,  by  which  it  was  decreed  that  debts  should 
be  cancelled,  and  only  a  quadrans  be  paid  to  tbs 
creditors,  and  his  violent  death  was  regarded  as  a 
just  punishment  for  his  iniquitous  law.  (liv.  SpU, 
82 ;  Appian,  MUhrid.  51,  &C.,  Be//.  CVv.  L  75 ; 
Plut.  SuU,  33  ;  Oros.  vi.  2  ;  Cic  pro  Ffaoc  28,  35, 
32,  pro  Babir.  perd,  7,  10,  ts  Git  i.  2,  Brwt  63; 
Yal  Max.  il  9.  §  5 ;  Dion  Cass.  F^wpiu  Peir,  No^ 
127,  p.  51,  ed.  Reimar.)     It  was  probably  this 
Yalerius   Flaccus  who  levied  the  legions  whicb 
were  called,  after  him,  Valerkmae^  and  which  art 
mentioned  in  the  war  of  Lucullus  against  Mithri- 
dates.    (Liv.  E^.  98  ;  Dion  Cass.  xxxv.  14,  15, 
16,  xxxvi  29  ;  Sail  HitL  v.) 

1 2.  L.  Yalbrius  Flaccus.  When  Sulla  en- 
tered Rome,  after  the  defeat  of  his  enemies,  hs 
ordered  the  senate  to  appoint  an  intexrex:  tht 
choice  fell  upon  L.  Yalerius  Fhucus,  who  iannt- 
diately  brought  forward  and  carried  a  law  that 
Sulla  should  be  invested  with  the  supreme  yumm 
(the  dictatonhip)  for  an  indefinite  nunbcr  of 
years,  and  that  ail  the  arrangements  he  had  pia- 
viously  made  should  be  sanctioned,  and  Mndiitt  aa 
laws.  Sulla,  on  entering  upon  the  dictatmi^ 
made  Flaccus  his  magister  equitom.    (Phit  SMi^ 


FLACCUS. 
Hi  Apfia.  B.  C.  i.  97,  Ac;  Cic  A  Ltg.  Agr.  lii. 
1,  W  ^«.  Tiu.  3;  Sehi^  OroDar.  ad  ftmriim.  a. 
43a,(10KllL) 
II  C.  Taucuus  Flacccs  wu  pnetor  urinnoi 

■  a.  c  M,  ukd,  on  tlic  aothority  of  the  Mintc,  he 
tn«(h  a  biD  beton  the  people  that  Cilliphani,  of 
Vtfii^  Aoold  meatt  the  Roman  fnnchiie.  [Cii^ 
unilU.]      Id   b.c  93  he  wu  ominl,  with  M. 

'  a,  vkd  KflcTvarda  he  nicceeded  T.  Didim 
in  ^lun.  A)  the  Oltiberuuu,  who 
■t  enelljr  beatrd  by  hit  prtdecewon, 
imbd  m  tba  lova  of  Belgida,  uxi  bomt  all  their 
^■Bm  in  Uw  Mnate-booie,  bcouue  the;  refilled 
M  jma  tke  people,  FWcn*  look  pwnnipn  of  thi 
lavi  by  MUftiee,  and  pal  lo  deaLh  all  tlmaa  whi 
bl  tdun  put  in  boming  the  iriiBte-hoDM.  (Cic 
r*  Bdk  24  ;  ScboL  Bob.  odOcp.  Place  p.  23S, 
W.  OtilS  ;  Apfnii,  /fupaa.  100.) 

14.  C.  VaLaairi  Flaccus  ii  called  impeiatoi 
ad  piM—Ua  of  Oral  in  b.  c  63,  in  the  coniul- 
rtifrfL,  CoradiDaSdpiowidC.  Norbumt.  (Cic 
f*  Qd^A  7.)  H«  nay  poniUy  be  the  nme  u 
>>'*.IS. 

Xi.  L.  Tali>iu*  Fuornm,  a  ion  of  No.  11, 
•STtd  ■■  CiUeia  a*  tribooe  of  llie  Mldieti,  ander 
f,  SvriliBa,  ID  a.  c  78,  and  aftenrardt  u  qnuttor, 
aria  If.  GUpnnuDi  Piu,  in  Spain.  (Cic.  pro 
AaB.  3.)  He  sai  pnetor  in  I.  c  63,  the  year  of 
CSc<»*t  eooMbhip,  who  thniu^  bii  aniitince  sot 
ft^ama  •(  t)kc  docvnunti  which  tha  AUobngian 
■uteiBdata  had  nceJTed  froiD  the  utomplket  of 
CuSac.     la  tbe  year  after  hii  pnelonhip  he  bad 

•sMbjQ.  Ciena,  {atcjnv  F(aa.  IS,  U,  21, 
44l)  Ib  b.  c  S9  he  wai  aoiued  by  D.  luliua  of 
^rinf  b«cn  gnilty  of  extortion  in  hii  proTinco  of 
Ah  ;  bat  Flacni,  althougb  be  wai  undoabtedly 
nilij,  vat  defended  by  Cicen)  (in  the  nntion  pro 
Fmrwa,  which  i>  itill  Eitant)  and  Q,  HorteniiuB, 
oj  wn  acqnittHl.  (Comp.  Cic  «  Cut.  iii.  2,  6  ; 
W  Jtt.  i.  19,  iL22,  it  Puoit.23  ;  the  ondoopv 
flam; pro  Ptamc  II;  SchoLBai.i)./T<ue.  p.228; 
^IlHt.  Cat.  4S.) 

15.  a  ViLiaici  FLicccs,    a  friend  of  App. 

51.     (Qe.  arfFwiii.  1,  11.) 

17.  L.  VaLEBn-a  Flicci's,  a  un  of  No.  15. 
Then  Ckctd  defimdui  hi.  father,  Lociui  »■»  yet 

■  'Jnlr  boy ,  and  the  oator  iDt^duced  him  into 
^  cmrt,  tor  the  parpoee  of  eiciling  the  pity  of 
the  jodgea.  In  the  dfil  war  between  Caeur  and 
Pmiprj,  Fhcciu  fonght  on  the  tide  of  the  latter. 
ud  m  killed  in  the  battle  of  Dyuhachiiun,  B.  c 

(Cic  prt,  Flaa.  36,  Oral.  38  ;  Can.  B.  C. 
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[wrfnieni  are  giren  below.     The  Beat  htu  on  tba 
bTanie  the  bead  of  Pallaa,  and  on  the  : 


I  on^o  obvens  the  head  of  Victoiy, 

•*■«  mililaiy  ataodud  of  bb 

er  military  itandaida,  with 
r.  EX,  B.  c,    Thi.  a  Va- 


letini  Fhuou  may  be  Ihs  nino  aa  No.  \t,  i 
"'      J  calla  ImperaloT.     The  third  coin  hu  oi 
H  the  hmd  of  Victory,  and  on  the  rg 
(landing  between  an  apei  {DicL  rfAaL 


■otto 


HithL. 


ipei  (howi  that  Ihii  L.  Fhiccai  waa  a  flainni, 
le  may  thetefoir  hare  been  either  the  L.  Fli 
onaol  in  B.C  131  [No.  10],  who  waaaflain< 
Man,  or  the  L.  Flaccaa,  a  contemponiry  of  C: 
INo.  18],  who  waaalwafiomenofMaia.  ( 
hel,  Tol.  T.  p.  333.) 


FLACCUS,  C.  VALETllUS.  All  thai  i* 
known  or  that  (an  bo  conjectured  with  plauiibility 
in  regard  to  ihia  writer  may  b«  eomprehended 
in  a  Tery  few  wordi.     From  the  eipnauoDt  of  hb 


.ii-53.) 

1&  L.  VaIb 


tax.  (Cic  dt  Diri*.  L  46  ;  Varro,  di  L.  L. 
>l.)  That  ho  cvinot  be  the  ame  u  the  one 
Iiiiiied,No.l{l.  ise.ident  from  ibe  dot™.  Eck. 
brl  {IMntt.  Smm.  toLt.  p.  333)  beliFTei  tliat  he  ii 
the  aane  aa  the  Flarcni  whom  Cicero  defcDiled 
hot  the  latter  ii  detcribed  by  Cicero  aa  praetor. 
wboeaa  oar  I^  Valeriu  Flaccai  ii  eipreuly  called 
FlMcaa,  the  Aamen  of  Han,  both  by  Cicero  and 
Tain. 

19.    P.    V>LaaitTB    FLiccua,   the  actoaer  of 
Carha.     {dead  Fam-ix-IX.)  [L  S.) 

Then  are  teTrnl  ooina  of  the  Valeria  geni  be- 
'Tfin  to  tbe  bxai\j  of  the  Flacri.   Of  three,  three 


friend  Martial  (i.  62,  77). 
native  of  Padua  ;  from  the  eim 
we  infer  that  it  wa>  addreasfd 
publi.hed   wliile   Titua    waa    b 


e  in  Quint 
!'ea'("'i),' 


"  Phoebe,  mono,  ai  Cynu 

whaterer  may  be  their  iniport,are  not  in  themarim 
tuflicient  to  proyo,  aa  Piui  and  Heinuna  imuine, 
.V.»,  K.  IT..  .  member  of  the  aacred  college  of  the 
1    and  the   woida  &*m-i    Ballni, 


Qoindecir. 
nlliied  to  1 
donbtful  ii 


ho  may  at  one  lima  baie  poaaeiaed 
licb  formed  the  archetype  of  a  family, 
work  of  Flaenia  now  eilanl  ia  an  un- 
iic  poem  in  eight  hooka,  on  thoAn^ 
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plan  and  arrangement  of  ApoUonias  Rhodim, 
whose  performance  he  in  some  passages  literaUv 
translates,  while  in  others  he  contracts  or  expands 
his  original,  introduces  new  characters,  and  on  the 
whole  derotes  a  larger  portion  of  the  action  to  the 
adrentures  of  the  voyage  before  the  arriTal  of  the 
heroes  at  the  dominions  of  Aetes.  The  eighth  book 
terminates  abmptly,  at  the  point  where  Medeia  is 
urg^g  Jason  to  make  her  the  companion  of  his 
homeward  journey.  The  death  of  Absyrtus,  and 
the  return  of  the  Greeks,  must  have  occupied  at 
least  three  or  four  books  more,  but  whether  these 
have  been  lost,  or  whether  the  author  died  before 
the  completion  of  his  task,  we  cannot  tell. 

The  Arffonauiica  is  one  of  those  productions 
which  are  much  praised  and  little  read.  A  kind 
but  vague  expression  of  regret  upon  the  part  of 
Qttintilian  (x.  I),  ^'Multum  in  Valerio  Flacco 
nuper  amisimus,^  has  induced  many  of  the  older 
critics  to  ascribe  to  Flaccus  almost  every  conceiv- 
able merit ;  and,  even  in  modem  times,  Wagner 
has  not  hesitated  to  rank  him  next  to  Virgil  among 
the  epic  bards  of  Rome.  But  it  is  difficult  to  dis- 
cover any  thing  in  his  lays  beyond  decent  medio- 
crity. We  may  accord  to  him  the  praise  of  mo- 
derate talents,  improved  by  industry  and  learning, 
but  we  shall  seek  in  vain  for  originality,  or  the 
higher  attributes  of  genius.  He  never  startles  us 
by  any  gross  offence  against  taste,  but  he  never 
¥rarms  us  by  a  brilliant  thought,  or  charms  us  by 
a  lofty  flight  of  &ncy.  His  diction  is  for  the  most 
part  pure,  although  strange  words  occasionally  in- 
trude themselves,  and  common  words  are  some- 
times employed  in  an  uncommon  sense ;  his  general 
style  is  free  from  affectation,  although  there  is  a 
constant  tendency  to  harsh  conciseness,  which  fre- 
quently renders  the  meaning  obscure  ;  his  versifi- 
cation is  polished  and  harmonious,  but  the  rhythm 
is  not  judiciously  varied  ;  his  descriptions  are 
lively  and  vigorous,  but  his  similes  too  often  far^ 
fetched  and  unnatural.  He  has  attained  to  some- 
what of  the  outward  form,  but  to  nothing  of  the 
inward  spirit,  of  his  great  model,  the  Aeneid. 

Valerius  Flaccus  seems  to  have  been  altogether 
unknown  in  the  middle  ages,  and  to  have  been 
first  brought  to  light  by  Poggio  Brocciolini,  who, 
while  attending  the  council  of  Constance  in  1416, 
discovered  in  the  monastery  of  St  Gall  [see  As- 
ooNius]  a  MS.  containing  the  first  three  books, 
and  a  portion  of  the  fourth.  The  Editio  Princeps 
was  printed  very  incorrectly,  from  a  good  MS.,  at 
Bologna,  by  Ugo  Rugeriusand  Doninus  Bertochus, 
foL  1472  ;  the  second  edition,  which  is  much  more 
rare  than  the  first,  at  Florence,  by  Sanctus  Jacobus 
de  Ripoli,4to,  without  date,  but  about  1431.  The 
text  was  gradually  improved  by  the  collation  of 
various  MSS.  in  the  editions  of  Jo.  Bapt  Pius, 
Bonon.  foL  1519;  of  Lud.  Carrio,  Antv.  8vo.  1565 
— 1566  ;  of  Nicolaus  Heinsius.Amst  12mo.  1680; 
and  above  all  in  that  of  Petrus  Burmannus,  Leid. 
4to.,  1724,  which  must  be  regarded  as  the  most 
complete  which  has  yet  appeared  ;  although  those 
of  Harles,  Altenb.  Bvo.  1781  ;  of  Wagner, Gotting. 
8vo.  1805  ;  and  of  Lemaire,  Paris,  8vo.  1824,  are 
more  convenient  for  ordinary  purposes.  The  eighth 
book  was  published  separately,  with  critical  notes 
and  dissertations  on  some  verses  supposed  to  be 
spurious,  by  A.  Weichert,  Misn.  8vo.  1818. 

We  have  metrical  transitions, — ^into  English 
by  Nicholas  Whyte,  1565,  under  the  title  *«  The 
story  of  Jason,  how  he  gotte  the  goklen  flece^  and 
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how  he  did  begyle  Media ;  oat  of  Laten  into  £•• 

flische  ;^ — ^into  French  by  A.  Dorean  de  T«ainall% 
'aris,  1811  ; — ^into  Italian  by  BL  A.  PiDdemontfl^ 
Verona,  1776  ;— and  into  Gennan  by  C  F.  Wan- 
derlich,  Erfurt,  1805.  [W.  R.] 

FLACCUS,  VER'RIUS,  a  fraedman  by  birth, 
and  a  distinguished  grammarian,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  first  century  B.  c.  His  repatatioa  as  a 
teacher  of  grammar,  or  cather  philology,  procured 
him  the  fisvour  of  Augustus,  who  took  him  into  hia 
household,  and  entrusted  him  with  the  education  of 
his  grandsons,  Caios  and  Lucius  Caesar.  Flaocoa 
lodged  in  a  part  of  the  palace  which  contained  tba 
Atrium  Catilinae.  This  was  his  lecture-roomy 
where  he  was  allowed  to  continue  his  instmctiona 
to  his  former  scholars,  but  not  to  admit  any  new 
pupils,  after  he  became  preceptor  of  the  young 
Caesars.  If  we  receive  Emesti^s  coirection  of 
Suetonius  {Odav.  86),  it  was  the  pure  and  pa<- 
spicuous  Latinity  of  Verriua,  not  Veranius,  Fhocu^ 
which  Augustus  contiBsted  with  the  harsh  and 
obsolete  diction  of  Annius  Cimber.  Flaccus  »- 
ceived  a  yeariy  salary  of  more  than  800t  He  diod 
at  an  advancMl  age,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius. 

At  the  lower  end  of  the  market-place  at  Prae- 
neste  was  a  statue  of  Verrius  Flaccus,  ftontbg  tht 
Hemicydium,  on  the  inner  curve  of  which,  so  aa  to 
be  visible  to  all  persons  in  the  forum  (Vitmv.  v.  1 ), 
were  set  up  marble  tablets,  inscribed  with  the  Fasn 
Verriani.  These  should  be  distinguished  from  the 
Fasti  Praenestini  The  latter,  like  the  similar  Fasti 
of  Aricium,  Tibur,  Tusctilum,  &c.  were  the  town- 
records.  Bat  the  Fasti  of  Flaccns  were  a  f^^<'»^^lT 
of  the  days  and  Tacations  of  public  business — d!iai 
/(uti^  nefagti,  and  inierem—oi  religious  fiestivak^ 
triumphs,  &C.,  especially  including  such  as  wcta 
peculiar  to  the  fimiily  of  the  Caesars.  In  1770  the 
foundations  of  the  Hemicyclium  of  Praeneste  wen 
discovered,  and  among  the  ruins  were  found  por> 
tions  of  an  ancient  ^endar,  which  proved  to  bo 
firagments  of  the  Fasti  VerrianL  Further  portiona 
were  recovered  in  subsequent  excavations,  and 
Foggini,  an  Italian  antiquary,  reconstructed  fima 
them  the  entire  months  of  January,  March,  April, 
and  December,  and  a  small  portion  of  Febroaij 
was  afterwards  annexed.  (Franc  Foggini,  Fatk^ 
rum  Ann,  Roman.  ReliqukM,  &c.  Rom.  1779,  foL  ; 
and  Dkt  of  Antiq.  s.  r.  FastL)  They  are  also 
given  at  the  end  of  Wolfs  edition  of  Saetoniaift 
8vo.  Lips.  1802,  and  in  Orelli*s  In$er^ptiimei  L^ 
tmof^  voL  ii.  p.  379. 

Flaccus  was  an  antiquary,  an  historian,  a  phi-> 
lologer,  and  perhaps  a  poet ;  at  least  Priscian  (viii. 
p.  792)  ascribes  to  him  an  hexameter  line,  **  ran- 
ditusque  labor  molli  curabitur  arte.**  It  is  sekkm 
possible  to  assign  to  their  proper  heads  tho  fn^ 
ments  of  his  nimierous  writmgs.  But  the  fiaUov- 
ing  works  may  be  attributed  to  him :— An  histofkal 
collection  or  compendium,  entitled  Rentm  Atemerm 
Dignarum^  of  which  A.  Oellius  (iv.  5)  cites  tht 
first  book  for  the  story  of  the  Etruscan  ana- 
pices,  who  gave  perfidious  counsel  to  Rome  (Nie- 
buhr,  Hi$i,  Rome^  vol.  i.  p.  543)  ;  a  Histoty  of 
the  Etruscans— Asmm  Etnuoamm — (Intpp.  mi 
Aen,  X.  183,  198,  ed.  Mai ;  compare  also  Seir. 
ad  Aen,  viL  53,  viii  203,  xL  143)  ;  a  traatM^ 
De  Orthographia  (Suet  III  Gramm.  17).  Thk 
work  drew  upon  Fhiocus  the  anger  of  a  rival 
teacher  of  philology,  Scribonius  A^rodisiaa»  wiio 
wrote  a  reply,  and  mixed  up  with  tho  uwtioiHiy 
reflections  on  tho  learning  and  chaneler  cf  Fli^ 
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t)u>  t>hips  which  had  been  stationed  there  fbr  the 
pTotcction  of  Athens.    Soon  after  he  was  joined  by 
the  allied  fleets  of  Attains  and  the  Rhodians,  and 
the  combined  fleets  now  undertook  tiie  siege  of 
Eretria,  which  was  occupied  by  a  Macedonian  gar^ 
risen.      Its  inhabitants  dreaded   the  Uomaiis  as 
much  as  the  Macedonians,  and  were  uncertain 
what  to  do ;  but  Lucius  took  the  place  at  night  by 
assault.     The  citizens  surrendered,  and  the  con- 
querors* booty  consisted  chiefly  of  works  of  art 
which  had  adorned   the  town.     Carystus  imme- 
diately after  surrendered  to  him  without  a  blow. 
Having  thus,  in  the  space  of  a  few  days,  gained 
possession  of  the  two  principal  towns  of  Euboea, 
Flamininus  sailed  towards  Cenchreae,  the  port  of 
Corinth,  where  he  made  preparations  for  besieging 
Corinth.     By  the  command  of  liis  brother  Titus, 
Lucius  and  his  na>'al  allies  sent  ambassadors  to  the 
Achaeans  to  win  them  over  to  their  side.     Most 
of  them  were  persuaded  to  take  up  the  cause  of 
the  Romans,  and  sent  their  troops  to  join  Lucius 
in  the  siege  of  Corinth.     Lucius  had  in  tho  mean 
time  taken  Cenchreae,  and  was  already  engaged  in 
the  siege  of  Corinth.     A  fierce  battle  had   been 
fought,  in  which  Lucius  and  his  Romans  were 
beaten.     When  his  forces  were  strengthened  by 
the  arrival  of  the  Achaeans,  they  equalled  in  num- 
ber those  of  the  enemy,  and  he  continued  his  ope- 
rations with  better  hopes  of  success.     Hut  the  de- 
fence made  by  the  Corinthian  garrison  was  despe- 
rate, for  there  were  among  the  besieged  a  great 
number  of  Italians,  who  in  the  war  with  Hztnnibol 
had  deserted   from  the   service   of  tho  Romans. 
Hence  Lucius  at  length  despaired  of  success  ;  he 
gave  up  the  siege,  and  returned  to  his  lleet,  with 
which  he  sailed  to  Corey rn,  while  Attains  went  to 
Pciraeeus.      As  his  brother's  imj^erium  was  pro- 
longed for  another  year,  Lucius  al&o  retained  the 
command  of  the  fleet  in  a  c.  1 97.    He  accompanied 
his  brother  to  the  congress  with  the  tyrant  Nabis 
at  Argos.   Just  before  the  battle  of  Cynoscephalae, 
Lucius,  who  was  informed  of  the  intention  of  the 
Acamanians  to  join  the  Romans,  sailed  to  Leucas, 
the  chief  place  of  the  Acamanians,  and  began  to 
blockade  it  for  the  purpose  of  trying  their  intention. 
But  the  inhabitants  resisted,  and  the  town  was  taken 
by  storm.  The  inhabitants  were  resolved  to  defend 
themselves  to  the  last,  and  a  great  massacre  took 
place ;  but  when  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Cynos- 
cephalae arrived,  all  the  tribes  of  Acamania  sub- 
mitted to  tho  Romans.     In  b.  c.   1 95,  when  T. 
Flamininus  marched  against  Nabis,  Lucius  went 
out  with  40  sail  to  join  him  in  his  openitions:  he 
took  several  maritime  towns,  some  of  which  were 
conquered  by  force,  while  others   submitted  vo- 
luntarily, and  he  then  proceeded  to  Gythium,  the 
great  arsenal  of  Sparta.     When  Titus  began  be- 
sieging the  same  place  by  land,  Oorgopas,  the  com- 
mander of  tiie  garrison,  treacherously  surrendered 
the  town  to  the  Romans. 

In  B.C.  193,  L.  Flamininus  sued  for  the  con- 
sulship, and,  as  the  remembrana>  of  his  exploits 
in  Greectt  ard  of  his  subbequent  triumph  was 
yet  fresh,  he  was  elected  for  the  year  192,  to- 
gether with  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobiirbus.  He  re- 
ceived Oaul  as  his  province,  and  was  ordered  to 
hold  tho  comitia.  While  on  his  march  into  his 
province,  he  fell  in  with  the  Ligurinns  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Pisa,  and  gained  a  great  battle : 
90W)  enemies  fell,  and  the  nttt  tied  to  their  camp, 
which  was  tlien  besieged.     In  the  night  following. 
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howeVer,  the  Ligurians  made  their  eaeape,  and  (h^ 
next  morning  the  deserted  camp  ML  into  tiie  hands 
of  the  Romans.  Lncius  then  advanced  into  tha 
country  of  the  Boiana,  of  which  he  ravaged  the 
parts  through  which  he  passed.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  year  he  went  to  Rome  to  condnct  the  elec- 
tions for  the  next  year,  and  when  this  was  done, 
he  returned  to  the  country  of  the  Boians,  who  sub- 
mitted to  him  without  taking  up  arms.  Upon  hia 
return  to  Rome,  he  levied  a  laige  army,  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  senate,  that  the  new  consols,  immedi- 
ately after  entering  upon  their  office,  might  haw 
forces  ready  to  set  out  against  Antiochus.  In  s.  c. 
191  he  was  appointed  legate  to  the  consul  M\  Ad* 
lius  Glnbrio,  who  had  to  conduct  the  war  in  Greece. 
In  B.C.  184,  M.  Porcius  Cato,  who  was  then  censor, 
ejected  K  Quintins  Flamininus  from  the  senate,  and 
then  delivered  a  most  severe  speech  against  him  for 
crimes  which  he  had  committed  seven  years  before 
in  his  consulship.  Among  the  various  charges  1m 
brought  against  Lucius,  there  is  one  which  ex- 
hibits him  in  a  truly  diabolical  light.  It  seems 
that  he  had  become  acquainted  in  Greece  with  the 
vice  of  paederastia,  ."uid  when  in  his  consulship  he 
went  to  the  north  of  Italy,  he  took  with  him  his 
favourite  youth,  a  young  Cartlinginian,  of  the  name 
of  Philippus.  This  youth  had  often  complained 
that  Flamininus  bad  never  afforded  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  a  gladiatorial  exhibitbn.  Once 
while  Flamininus  and  his  favourite  were  feasting 
and  drinking  in  their  tent,  there  came  a  noble' 
Boian,  who,  with  his  children,  took  refuge  in  the 
consuPs  camp.  He  was  introduced  into  the  tent, 
and  stated  through  an  interpreter  what  he  had  to 
say.  Bi'fore  he  had  finished  Flamininni  asked  his. 
favourite  whether  he  would  not  like  to  see  a  Gaul 
die,  and  scarcely  had  the  youth  answered  in  the 
afiinnative,  when  Flamininus  struck  the  Boian^ 
head  with  his  sword,  and  when  the  man  endea- 
voured to  escape,  imploring  the  assiatanoe  of  the 
bystanders,  the  consul  ran  his  sword  through  hia 
body  and  killed  him  for  the  amusement  of  the  con- 
temptible youth.  Valerius  Antias  related  a  similar 
and  equally  horrible  crime  of  this  FUmininus.  He 
died  in  b.  c.  170,  holding  at  the  time  a  priestly 
office.  (Liv.xxxi.  4, 49,  xxxii.  1, 16, 39,  xxxiii.  16, 
xx-xiv.  -29,  XXXV.  10,  20,  &c.,  40,  &c.  xxxvL  J,  2, 
xxxix.  42,  43,  xl.  12  ;  VjiI.  Max,  ii.  9.  §  3,  iv.  5, 
*  1  ;  Cic.  de  Scueci,  12  ;  Aurel.  Vict,  de  Tm  //- 
hiftr,  47;  Pint.  Cut,  17,  Fiamvt,  18;  Senec. 
Controv,  iv.  25.) 

4.  T.  QuiNTius  Flamininus.  Aa  he  is  said  to 
have  been  about  thirty-three  years  old  in  B.  c.  ]  9G, 
he  must  have  been  bom  about  a.  c.  230.  (Lit. 
xxxiii.  33.)  He  is  called  by  Aurelius  Victor  {IH 
Vir.  fUuitr.  51)  a  son'of  C.  FUuninius,  who  fell  in 
the  battle  on  Lake  Trasimenus  ;  but  this  statement 
arises  from  a  confusion  of  the  Flaminia  gens  with 
the  family  of  the  Flaminini.  [Flaminia  gbn'k.} 
He  was  the  brother  of  L.  Quintius  Fkuninuiua 
[No.  3],  and  is  first  mentioned  in  history  in  B.c 
201,  when  ho  was  appointed  one  of  the  ten  con>> 
missioners  to  measure  and  distribute  the  public 
land  in  Samnium  and  Appulia  among  the  veterans 
who  had  fon;;ht  under  P.  Scipio  in  Africa,  against 
the  Carthaginians,  and  the  year  after  ho  was  one 
of  the  tritunvirs  appointed  to  complete  the  namber 
of  colonists  at  Venusia,  whicli  had  been  greatly 
reduced  during  the  Hannibaiian  war.  In  n.  c. 
199  he  was  quaestor,  and  towards  the  expiration  ol 
his  office  he  sued  for  the  consulship.     He 
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iH»j:>ottJ  hf  two  tribmiet,  who  maintained  that  he 
otigfat  fint  to  go  throogh  the  offices  of  aedile  and 
pnetor,  before  aiming  at  the  eonsolahip  ;  bnt  as  he 
had  reached  the  legitimate  age,  the  senate  dedared 
that  he  was  entitled  to  offer  himself  as  a  candidate. 
The  tribunes  yielded,  and  T.  Quintios  Flamininas 
was  dected  consul  for  B.  c.  198,  together  with 
Sex.  Aelius  Paetus.     When  the  two  consuls  drew 
lots  for  their  prorinces,  T.  Flamininus  obtained 
Macedonia.      According  to  a  resolution   of  the 
senate,  he  kried  an  army  of  3000  foot  and  300 
horse,  as  a  supplement  for    the  army  engaged 
against  Philip  of  Macedonia,  and  he  selected  such 
men  as  had  already  distinguished  themselves  in 
Spain  and  Africa.     Some  prodigies  detained  him 
Sac  a  short  time  in  Rome,  as  the  gods  had  to  be 
prt^itiated  by  a  supplication  ;  but  he  then  has- 
tened without  delay  to  his  province,  instead  of 
^K&ding  the  first  months  of  his  consulship  at 
Rome,  as  had  been  the  custom  with  his  predcces- 
ton.      He  sailed  from   Brundusinm  to   Corcyni, 
where  he  left  his  troops  to  follow  him,  for  he  him- 
self sailed  to  Epeirus,  and  thence  hastened  to  the 
Roman  camp.     After  having  dismissed  his  prede- 
eetaar,  he  waited  a  few  days,  till  the  troops  from 
Corrrra  arrived    in  the  camp  ;   he  then   held  a 
ciranclly  to  deliberate  by  what  route   he  should 
iorade  Macedonia.      He  there   showed  at  once 
that  he  was  animated  by  a  bold  and  heroic  spirit : 
he  did  not  despair  of  what  appeared  impossible  to 
every  one  else,  for  he  resolved  to  storm  the  pass  of 
Aatigoneia,  which  was  occupied  by  the  enemy, 
instead  of  going  a  round-about  way.     He  trusted, 
however,  in  this  undertaking  to  the  assistance  of 
the  Roman  party  in  Epeirus,  which  was  headed  by 
Chan^  ;  and  he  further  hoped  to  pave  his  way 
into  Greece,  where  he  wished  to  detach  one  state 
siter  another  from  the  cause  of  Macedonia,  and 
thus  to  crush  Philip  more  effectually.     For  forty 
days  he  filled  the  enemy,  without  a  &vourable 
opportunity  of  attacking  the  enemy  being  offered. 
Philip  had  from  the  first  conceived  the  hope  of 
eooduding  a  &vourable  treaty  with  the  Romans, 
and,  through  the  mediation  of  the  Epeirots,   he 
began   to   negotiate,    but    Flamininus   demanded 
fint  of  an  the  liberation  of  Greece  and  Thessaly. 
This  bold  demand  of  the  young  hero,  before  he 
had  gained  an  inch  of  ground,  was  equivalent  to  a 
can  upon  the  Greeks  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Mace- 
donia. An  event,  however,  soon  occurred  which  en- 
abled Flamininus  to  rise  frx>m  his  inactivity:  there 
was  a  path  across  the  mountains,  by  which  the  pass 
•f  Antigoneia  could  be  evaded,  as  at  Thermopylae, 
and  this  path  was  either  unknown  to  Philip,  or  neg- 
lected by  him,  because  he  did  not  fear  any  danger 
frtnn  that  quarter.     Charops  informed  Flamininus 
of  the  existence  of  the  path,  and  sent  a  man  well 
acquainted  with  it  as  his  guide.     The  consul  then 
sent  4300  men,  accompanied  by  the  guide,  across 
the  mountain,  and  in  a  few  days  they  arrived  in 
the  rear  of  the  Macedonians.     The  latter,  being 
thus  pressed  on  both  sides,  made  a  short  resist- 
ance, and  then  fled  in  great  consternation  towards 
Thessaly :   2000  men  were  lost,  and  their  camp 
iell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans.     Epeirus  im- 
mediately sulnnitted  to  Flamininus,  and  was  mildly 
treated,    ibr  his  ambition  was  to  appear  every 
where  as  the  deliverer  from   the  Macedonians. 
The  omnl  and  his  army  now  marched  through 
the  passes  into  Thessaly.    Here  Philip,  in  order  to 
leave  nothing  for  the  enemy  to  take,  had  mvnged 
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I  the  country  and  destroyed  the  towns.    Flamininus 
laid  siege  to  Phaloria,  the  first  Thessalian  town  to 
which  he  came,  and,  after  a  brave  resistance  of  its 
garrison,  it  was  taken  by  storm,  and  reduced  to 
a  heap  of  ashes,  as  a  warning  to  the  other  Greeks. 
But  this  severity  did   not  produce   the  desired 
effect,  nor  did  it  facilitate  his  progress,  for  the 
principal  towns  were  strongly  garrisoned,  and  the 
Macedonian  army  was  encamped  in  Tempe,  whence 
the  king  could  easily  send  succours  to  his  allies. 
Flamininus  next  besieged  Charax,  on  the  Peneius; 
but  in  spite  of  his  most  extraordinary  exertions* 
and  even  partial  success,  the  heroic  defence  of  its 
inhabitanU  thwarted  all  his  attempts,  and  in  the 
end  he  was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege.     He  fear- 
fully  ravaged    the  country,    and   marehed    into 
Phocis,  where  several  places  and  maritime  towns, 
which  enabled  him  to  communicate  with  the  fleet 
under  the  command  of  his  brother  Lucius,  opened 
their  gates  to  him;  but  Elateia,  the  prindpal  place, 
which  was  strongly  fortified,  offereid  a  brave  re- 
sistance, and   for  a  time   checked  his  progress. 
While  he  was  yet   engaged   there,  his  brother 
Lucius,  at  his   request,  contrived   to  draw  the 
Achaean  league  into  an  alliance  with  the  Romans, 
which  was  effected  the  more  easily,  as  Aristaene- 
tus,  then  strategus  of  the  Achaeans,  was  well  dis- 
posed   towards    Rome.       Megalopolis,    however, 
Dyme,  and  Argos,  remained  feithful  to  Macedonia. 
After  capturing   Elateia,  Flamininus   took    up 
his  winter-quarters  in  Phocis  and  Locris  ;  but  he 
had  not  been   there  long   when  an  insurrection 
broke  out  at  Opus,  in  which  the  Macedonian  gar- 
rison was  compelled  to  withdraw  to  the  acropolis. 
Some  of  the  citizens  called  in  the  assistance  of  the 
Aetolians,  and  others  that  of  the  Romans.     The 
former  came,  but  the  gates  were  not  opened  till 
Flamininus   arrived,  and  took  possession  of  the 
town.     This  seems  to  have  been  the  first  cause  of 
the  ill  feeling  of  the  Aetolians  towards  the  Romans. 
The  Macedonian  garrison  remained  in  the  acro- 
polis, and  Flamininus  for  the  present  abstained 
from  besieging  them,  as  king  Philip  had  just  made 
proposals  of  peace.     Flamininus  accepted  the  pro- 
posals, but  only  with  the  view  of  employing  them  as 
a  means  of  satisfying  his  own  ambition  ;  for  as  he 
did  not  yet  know  whether  he  was  to  be  left  in  his 
province  for  another  year,  his  object  was  to  give 
matters  such  a  turn  as  to  have  it  in  his  own  power 
to  decide  upon  war  or  peace.     A  conp^ress  was 
held  at  the  Malean  gulf,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Nicaea,  which  lasted  for  three  days.     Flamininus 
and  his  allies,  among  whom  the  Aetolians  distin- 
guished   themselves   by  their   invectives    against 
Philip,  who  was  present,  drew  up  a  long  list  of 
demands,  and  the  conditions  of  a  peace  :  the  prin- 
cipal demand,  however,  was,  that  Philip  should 
withdraw   his   garrisons    from   all    the  towns  of 
Greece.    The  allies  of  the  Romans  were  of  opinion 
that  the  negotiations  should  be  broken  off  at  once, 
unless  Philip  would  consent  to  this  fundamental 
condition  ;  but  the  consul,  whose  object  it  was  to 
defer  giving  any  decision,  acted  with  very  great 
diplomatic  skill.     At  last  a  truce  of  two  months 
was  concluded,  during  which  ambassadors  of  both 
parties  were  sent  to  Rome.     The  condition,  how- 
ever, on  which  Philip  was  permitted  to  send  his 
ambassadors   was,  the  evacuation  of  the  towns 
in    Phocis  and    Locris  which   were   still    in    hit 
possession.      When   the  ambassadors  arrived   at 
Rome,  those  of  Fhunininus  and  his  allies  acted 
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according  to  the  dictates  of  the  consul :  they  de- 
clared that  Greece  could  not  pos&iblj  be  free,  bo 
long  as  Demetrias,  Chalcis,  and  Corinth  were  oc- 
cupied by  Macedonian  garrisons,  and  that,  un- 
less Philip  withdrew  his  garrisons,  the  war  ought 
to  be  continued,  and  that  it  would  now  be 
an  easy  matter  to  compel  the  king  to  submit 
to  the  terms  of  the  Romans.  ^Vheu  Philip^s  am- 
bassadors were  asked  whether  their  king  was 
willing  to  give  up  the  three  fortresses  just  men- 
tioned, they  replied  that  they  had  no  instructions 
to  answer  that  question.  The  senate  then  dis- 
missed them,  and  told  them  that  if  their  sovereign 
wanted  to  negotiate  further,  he  must  apply  to  Fla- 
mininns,  to  whom  the  senate  gave  full  power  to  act 
as  he  thought  proper,  and  whose  imperium  was 
DOW  prolonged  for  an  indefinite  period.  Flamini- 
nus,  after  having  thus  gained  his  end,  declared  to 
Philip,  that  if  any  further  negotiations  were  to  be 
carri«i  on,  he  must  first  of  all  withdraw  his  gai^ 
risons  from  the  Greek  towns.  The  king,  on  hear- 
ing this,  resolved  to  venture  any  thing  rather  than 
yield  to  such  a  demand,  although  his  army  was  in 
an  incomparably  inferior  condition  to  that  of  the 
Romans*  Philip  immediately  took  steps  to  form 
an  alliance  with  Nabia,  the  tyrant  of  Sparta. 
When  every  thing  was  prepared,  and  Nabis  had 
treacherously  put  himself  in  possession  of  Argos, 
he  invited  Flamininus  to  a  conference  at  Ai^s, 
where  a  treaty  between  Flamininus  and  Sparta 
was  concluded  without  any  difficulty,  for  the 
Romans  demanded  only  auxiliaries,  and  the  ces- 
sation of  hostilities  against  the  Achaeans.  Nabis 
remained  in  the  possession  of  Argos,  but  no  clause 
respecting  it  was  inserted  in  the  treaty.  When 
FUunininus  had  received  the  auxiliaries  of  Nabis, 
he  marched  against  Corinth,  hoping  that  the  com- 
mander of  its  garrison,  Philocles,  a  friend  of  Nabis, 
would  follow  the  tyrant^s  example,  but  in  vain. 
Flamininus  then  went  into  Boeotia,  which  he  com- 
pelled to  renounce  the  alliance  with  Philip,  and 
to  join  the  Romans.  Most  of  the  Boeotian  men, 
however,  capable  of  bearing  arms,  were  serving  in  the 
Macedonian  army,  and  afterwards  fought  against 
the  Romans.  The  Acamanians  were  the  only 
allies  of  Macedonia  that  remained  fJEiithful. 

In  the  spring  of  &c.  197,  Flamininus  left  his 
winter-quarters  to  enter  upon  his  second  campaign 
against  Philip.  His  army,  which  was  already 
strengthened  by  the  Achaeans  and  other  auxiliaries, 
was  increased  at  Thermopylae  by  a  considerable 
number  of  Aetolians.  He  advanced  slowly  into 
Phthiotis.  Philip,  at  the  head  of  his  army,  which 
was  about  equal  in  numbers  to  that  of  his  oppo- 
nent, advanced  more  rapidly  towards  the  south, 
and  was  determined  to  seize  the  first  favourable 
opportunity  for  fighting  a  decisive  battle.  After  a 
skirmiiih  between  the  Roman  and  Macedonian 
cavalry,  near  Pherae,  in  which  the  Romans  gained 
the  uppct  hand,  both  belligerents  moved  towards 
Pharsalus  and  Scotussa.  A  battle  ensued  near  a 
range  of  hills  called  Cynoscephalae  (Dog*s  heads),  in 
which  the  fiite  of  Macedonia  was  decided  in  a  few 
hours:  8000  Macedonians  were  killed  in  their 
fli|j;ht,  and  5000  were  taken  prisoners,  while  Flsr 
mminus  lost  only  700  men.  The  result  of  this 
battle  was,  that  the  towns  of  Thcssaly  surrendered 
to  the  Romans,  and  Philip  sued  for  peace*  The 
Aetolians,  who  had  been  of  great  service  during  the 
battle,  now  showed  their  arrogance  and  pretensions 
in  a  manner  which  wounded  the  pride  of  Flamiui- 
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nns :  they  boasted  that  he  had  to  thank  tkem  fiir 
his  victory,  and  their  Taonting  was  beliefed  bj 
many  Greeks.  Flamininus  in  return  treated  them 
with  haughtiness  and  contempt,  and,  without  con- 
sulting them,  he  granted  to  Philip  a  truce  of  fifteen 
days,  and  permission  to  begin  negotiations  for 
peace,  while  the  Aetolians  desired  nothing  short  of 
the  entire  destruction  of  the  Macedonian  empire. 
They  even  went  so  &r  as  to  say  that  Flamininnt 
was  bribed  by  the  king.  The  consequence  wot, 
that  they  derived  less  advantages  from  the  victory 
at  Cynoscephalae  than  they  had  in  reality  deserved, 
and  Philip  only  profited  by  the  disunion  thus  ex- 
isting between  the  Romans  and  their  allieo.  Fla- 
mininus felt  inclined  to  conclude  peace  with  Philip, 
for  his  own  ambition  was  satisfied,  and  Antiochnt 
of  Syria  was  threatening  to  come  over  to  Europe 
and  assist  Philip  against  the  Romano.  When, 
therefore,  Philip,  at  a  meeting  which  he  had  with 
Flamininus,  declared  himself  willing  to  conclude 
peace  on  the  terms  proposed  before  the  opening  of 
the  campaign,  and  to  submit  all  farther  points  to 
the  Roman  senate,  Flamininus  at  once  concluded  a 
truce  for  several  months,  and  embassies  firom  both 
parties  were  sent  to  Rome. 

Aflcr  the  battle  of  Cynoscephalae  Flamininas 
hod  generously  restored  to  freedom  all  the  Boeotiana 
that  had  served  in  Philip*s  army  and  were  taken 
prisoners.  But,  instead  of  thanking  him  for  it, 
they  acted  as  if  they  owed  their  delivery  to  Philip, 
and  even  insulted  the  Romans  by  conferring  the 
oflice  of  boeotorchus  upon  the  man  who  had  been 
their  commander  in  the  Macedonian  army.  The 
Roman  party  at  Thebes,  however,  soon  after  se- 
cretly caused  his  assassination,  with  the  knowledge 
of  Flamininus.  When  this  became  known,  the 
people  conceived  a  burning  hatred  of  the  Romani, 
whose  army  was  stationed  in  and  about  Elateia  in 
Phocis.  AJl  the  Romans  who  had  to  travel  throngli 
Boeotia,  were  murdered  and  their  bodies  Im 
unburied  on  the  roads.  The  number  of  penoni 
who  thus  lost  their  lives,  is  said  to  hare  amounted 
to  500.  After  Flamininus  had  in  vain  demanded 
reparation  for  these  crimes,  he  began  ravaging 
Boeotia,  and  blockaded  Coroneia  and  Acnephia, 
near  which  pbces  most  of  the  bodies  of  the  mnr» 
dered  Romans  had  been  found.  This  frightened 
the  Boeotians,  and  they  now  sent  envoys  to  Fla- 
mininus, who,  however,  refused  to  admit  them  into 
his  presence  ;  but  the  mediation  of  the  Achoeani 
prevailed  upon  him  to  treat  the  Boeotians  leniently. 
He  accordingly  made  peace  with  them,  on  conditiOB 
of  their  delivering  up  to  him  the  guilty  persona, 
and  paying  thirty  talents  as  a  reparation,  insteod 
of  100  which  he  had  demanded  before. 

In  the  spring  of  b.  c.  1 96,  and  shortly  after  the 
peace  with  Boeotia,  ten  Roman  commissioners  ar- 
rived in  Greece  to  arrange,  conjointly  with  Flami- 
ninus, the  nffain  of  the  country  ;  they  also  brought 
with  them  the  terms  on  which  a  definite  poaee  wot 
to  be  concluded  with  Philip.  He  had  to  rive  vp 
all  the  Greek  towns  in  Europe  and  Asia  which  be 
had  possessed  and  still  possessed.  The  Aetolians 
again  exerted  themselves  to  excite  snspidons 
among  the  Greeks  as  to  the  sincerity  of  the  Romane 
in  their  dealings  with  them.  Flomininns,  how- 
ever, insisted  upon  immediate  compliance  with  the 
terms  of  the  peace,  and  Corinth  was  at  once  given 
over  to  the  Achaeans.  In  this  summer  the  Isth- 
mian games  were  celebrated  at  Corinth,  and  thon- 
sands  of  people  from  all  parts  of  Greece  flocked 
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ikitkcr.  FlMBJniniii  aecoinpanied  bj  the  ten  com- 
entered  the  SMembly,  and,  at  his  oom- 
m  befmld,  in  the  name  of  the  Roman  senate, 
prnHaimrd  the  freedom  and  independence  of  Greece. 
The  joj  and  enthouasn  at  this  unexpected  deckip 
Btiao  was  bejood  all  description  :  the  throngs  of 
peofle  that  oowded  around  Flamininus  to  cateh  a 
^ht  of  their  liberator  or  touch  his  garment  were 
ss  eiMW  iiMwis,  that  eren  his  lifis  was  endangered. 

MThcn  the  festive  days  were  OTer,  Flamininns 
and  the  ten  eommissioners  set  about  settling  the 
of  Greece,  espedall  j  of  those  districts  and 
which  had  till  then  been  occupied  bj  the 
Thessaly  was  dirided  into  four 
sepamle  states,  —  Magnena,  Porhaebia,  Dolopia, 
snd  Thraaaliotb :  the  Aetolians  received  back  Am- 
kaeia,  Phocis,  and  Locris  ;  they  claimed  more,  but 
they  wcf«  referred  to  the  Roinan  senate,  and  the 
senate  again  referred  them  to  Flamininns,  so  that 
they  were  obliged  to  acquiesce  in  his  decision.  The 
Aehseana  neeeiTed  all  Uie  Macedonian  possessions 
in  Pelopoanesaa,  and,  as  aparticular  fiivour  towards 
Athena,  Flamininns  extended  her  dominions  also. 

The  paaee  thus  established  in  Greece  by  the  vio- 
twy  «v«r  Macedonia  did  not  last  long,  for  the  al- 
fisBoe  of  the  Romans  with  Nabis  was  as  disagree- 
sUe  to  the  Romans  as  it  was  diigraoelh],  and  in 
dv  spring  of  B.  c.  1 95  Flamininus  was  invested 
vith  rail  power  by  the  Roman  senate  to  act  towards 
Kahis  aa  be  might  think  proper.    He  forthwith  con- 
Tsked  a  meeting  of  the  Greeks  at  Corinth.  All  were 
feiighted  at  the  hope  of  getting  rid  of  this  monster 
tf  a  tjimant,  mid  it  was  only  the  Aetolians  who  again 
gave  Tent  to  their  hostile  feelings  towards  the  Ro- 
nans.   Bat  the  war  against  Nabis  was  decreed,  and 
sftrr  receiring  reinforcements  from'  the  Achaeans, 
Phibpv  Emnenes  of  Pergamus,  and  the  Rhodians, 
FfauBunhms  marched  to  Argoa,  the  Lacedaemonian 
garrison  of  which  was  commanded  by  Pythagoras, 
the  farothex^in-law  of  Nabis.     As  the  people  of 
Ax^ps,  being  kept  down  by  the  strong  garrison,  did 
not  rise  in  a  body  against  their  oppressors,  Flami- 
ainns   resolved    to   leave  Argos   and  march   into 
Laeonia.     Nabis,  although  his  army  was  inferior 
to  that  of  his  opponents,  made  prepanilions  for  a 
■Miat  rigorous  defence.     Two  battles  were  fought 
azider  the  waUs  of  Sparta,  in  which  Nabis  was 
bentea ;  bnt  Flamininus  abstained  from  besieging 
the  tyrant  in   his  own  capital;   he  ravaged   the 
coaatry  and  endeavoured  to  cut  off  the  supplies. 
With  the  asaistanct*  of  his  brother  Lucius  he  took 
the  popolons  and  strongly  fortified  town  of  Oy  thiura. 
The  onexpected  fell  of  this  place  convinced  Nabis 
that  he  could  not  hold  out  much  longer,  and  he 
s^ied  fer  peace.      Flamininns,  who  feared  lest  a 
■uceesaor  should  be  lent  into  his  province,  was  not 
d:«inc&ned  to  come  to  some  arrangement  with  Nabis. 
}Iis  alliea,  on  the  other  hand,  urged  the  necessity 
of  extemunatiiq^  his  tyranny  completely  ;  but  the 
Romans  looked  at  the  state  of  things  in  a  different 
light,  and  probably  thought  Nabis  an  useful  check 
upon  the  Achaeans  ;  Flamininus,  therefore,  with- 
out openly  opposing  bis  allies,  brought  them  round 
to  his  views  by  various  considerations.     But  the 
tenns  on  whidi  peace  was  offered  to  Nabis  were 
Injected,  and  Flamininus  now  advanced    against 
Sparta  and  tried  to  take  the  place  by  assault ;  and, 
as  he  WM  (m  the  point  of  making  a  second  attempt, 
in  which  Sparta  would  probably  have  fellen  into 
his  handle  Nabia  again  began  to  negotiate  for  peace, 
fUd  to  obtain  it  ou  the  teimi  he  had  be- 
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fore  rejected.  The  Argives,  who  had  heard  of  the 
probable  reduction  of  Sparta,  had  expelled  their 
Spartan  garrison.  Flamininus  now  went  to  Ai^^os, 
attended  the  celebration  of  the  Nemean  games,  and 
proclaimed  the  freedom  of  Argos,  which  was  mada 
over  to  the  Achaeans. 

In  the  winter  following  Flamininus  exerted  him- 
self, as  he  had  done  hitherto,  in  restoring  the  in- 
ternal peace  and  wel&re  of  Greece,  for  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  he  loved  the  Greeks,  and  it  was  hii 
noble  ambition  to  be  their  benefector,  and  wherever 
his  actions  appear  at  variance  with  this  object,  he 
was  under  the  inflaence  of  the  policy  of  his  coun- 
try.   The  wisdom  of  several  of  his  arrangements  is 
attested  by  their  long  duration.     In  order  to  refute 
the  malignant  insinuations  of  the  Aetolians,  Fla- 
mininus prevailed  upon  the  Roman  senate  to  with- 
draw the  Roman    garrisons    from  Acrocorinthus, 
Chalcis,  Demetrias,  and  the  other  Greek  towns,  be- 
fore his  departure  from  the  country.     When  the 
affiun  of  Greece  were  thus  satisfectorily  settled,  he 
convoked,  in  the  spring  ofac.  194,  an  assemUj 
of  the  Greeks  at  CorinUi,  to  take  leave  of  his  be- 
loved people.     He  parted  from  them  like  a  fether 
from  his  children,  exhorting  them  to  use  their  free- 
dom wisely,  and  to  remain  feithful  to  Rome.     Be- 
fore he  left  he  performed  another  act  of  humanity 
which  history  ought  not  to  pam  over.     During  the 
Hannibalian  war  a  number  of  Romans  had  been 
taken  prisoners,  and,  as  the  republic  refused  to 
ransom  them,  they  were  sold  as  slaves,  and  many 
of  them  had  been  bought  by  the  Greeks.     Flami- 
ninus now  prevailed  on  the  Roman  senate  to  grant 
him  a  sum  of  money  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing 
the  liberty  of  those  men.     On  his  return  to  Rome, 
he  celebrated  a  magnificent  triumph  which  lasted 
for  three  days. 

Soon  after  the  Romans  had  quitted  Greece,  An- 
tiochus  of  Syria,  and  Nabis  of  Sparta,  were  insti- 
gated by  the  Aetolians  to  take  up  arms  against 
Rome.  Nabis  did  not  require  much  persuasion. 
He  besieged  Gythium,  which  was  occupied  by  the 
Achaeans.  The  Roman  senate,  which  was  in- 
formed of  every  thing  that  was  going  on  in  Greece, 
sent  a  fleet  under  C.  Atilius,  B.C.  192,  and  an 
embassy,  headed  by  Flamininus,  who  had  more 
influence  there  than  any  one  else,  and  who  was  to 
exercise  it,  partly  to  keep  up  the  good  understand- 
ing with  the  allies  of  Rome,  and  partly  to  make 
new  friends.  He  arrived  in  Greece  before  Atilius, 
and  adrised  the  Greeks  not  to  undertake  any 
thing  before  the  arrival  of  the  Roman  fleet.  But 
as  the  danger  which  threatened  Gythium  requiced 
quick  action,  the  war  against  Nabis  was  decreed. 
The  tyrant  was  reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  and 
Philopoemen  had  it  in  his  power  to  decide  his 
downfall  by  one  more  blow,  but  it  was  prevented 
by  Flamininus,  partly  from  the  same  political  mo- 
tives which  had  before  induced  him  to  spare 
Nabis,  and  partly  because  his  ambition  waa 
wounded  by  the  dislike  with  which  the  Greeks 
had  regarded  and  still  regarded  the  peace  which 
he  had  concluded  with  Nabis.  Flamininus  waa 
invested  with  full  power  ;  and  he  might  have  de- 
stroyed the  evil  at  once  at  its  root,  but  he  pre- 
ferred carrying  out  the  scheme  of  the  Roman  po- 
licy :  Philopoemen  was  checked  in  his  progress, 
and  obliged  to  conclude  a  truce  with  Nabis.  An- 
tiochus  was  now  making  serious  preparations  to 
crou  over  into  Greece  ;  and  Fhunininus,  by  va- 
rious fevourable  promisesy  induced  Philip  of  Mace- 
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donia  to  join  the  Romans  in  the  impending  war. 
The  intrigues  of  the  Actolians,  on  the  other  hand, 
alienated  several  important  places  from  the  cause 
of  Rome.  The  arrital  of  Antiochus  in  Greece  in- 
creased their  number.  Flamininus  attended  the 
congress  at  Aegium,  at  whicli  S3Tian  and  Actolian 
deputies  likewise  appeared.  The  Aetolians,  as 
usual,  indulged  in  Litter  invectives  against  the 
Romans,  and  in  personal  attacks  on  Flamininus, 
and  they  demanded  that  the  Achaeans  should  re- 
main neutral ;  but  Flamininus,  now  joined  by  Phi- 
lopoemen,  opposed  this  advice,  and  the  Achaeans 
themselves,  who  had  too  much  to  win  or  to 
lose,  could  not  have  looked  with  inditferencc  at 
what  was  going  on.  Most  of  the  allies  remained 
faithful  to  Rome  ;  and,  at  the  request  of  Fla- 
mininus, troops  were  immediately  sent  to  Peiraeens 
and  Clialcis  to  suppress  the  Syrian  party  in  those 
places.  In  the  mean  time,  the  war  with  Antiochus 
ended  in  Europe,  in  the  battle  of  Thermopylae, 
fi.  c.  191.  Flamininus  still  remained  in  Greece,  in 
the  capacity  of  ambassador  plenipotentiary,  and 
exercifiing  a  sort  of  protectorate  over  Greece. 

After  the  departure  of  Antiochus,  the  consul, 
Acilius  Glabrio,  wanted  to  chastise  Chalcis  for  the 
homage  it  had  paid  to  the  foreign  invader,  but 
Flamininus  interfered  :  he  soothed  the  anger  of  the 
consul,  and  saved  the  pLice.  The  war  against  the 
Aetolians  now  commenced ;  aud  there  again  Fla- 
mininus used  his  influence  in  protecting  the  weaker 
party,  although  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether, 
on  that  occasion,  he  acted  from  a  pure  feeling  of 
humanity  or  from  ostentation.  While  the  consul 
was  besieging  Naupactus,  Flamininus  came  from 
Peloponnesus  into  the  Roman  camp  ;  and  as  soon 
as  the  Aetolians  saw  him,  they  implored  his  pro- 
tection. He  sited  tears  of  compassion,  and  induced 
tlie  consul  to  niise  the  siege.  Anxious  not  to  share 
his  protwtorate  in  Greece  with  any  one  else,  he 
directed  the  consults  attention  to  the  increasing 
power  of  Macedonia.  About  this  time  insurrco- 
tioiis  broke  out  in  several  parts  of  Peloponnesus  ; 
and  Flamininus  agreed  with  the  strategus  of  the 
Achaeans  to  march  against  Sparta :  he  himself  ac- 
companied the  Achaeans  into  Laconia.i  t  But  Phi- 
lopoemen  succeeded  in  restoring  peace  without  any 
severe  measures.  The  Messenians  refused  to  join 
the  Achaean  league  ;  and  when  the  strategus  ad- 
vanced with  an  army  against  Messene,  Fla- 
mininus, who  was  then  staying  at  Chalcis,  has- 
tened into  Messcnia,  whither  he  was  invited 
by  the  people.  He  again  acted  as  mediator ; 
he  made  the  Messenians  join  the  Achaeans,  but 
left  them  the  means  of  defying  their  decrees.  At 
the  same  time,  he  obliged  the  Achaeans  to 
give  up  to  Rome  the  island  of  Zacynthus,  which 
tliey  had  purchased,  saying,  that  it  was  best 
for  the  Achaean  state  to  be  compact,  and  limited 
to  Peloponnesus.  This  opinion  was  true  enough, 
but  the  Romans  took  care  to  sow  the  seeds  of 
discord  in  Peloponnesus,  or  at  least  to  keep  them 
alive  where  they  existed. 

In  B.C.  \U0  Flamininus  returned  to  Rome, 
and  was  appointed  censor  for  the  year  following 
with  M.  Claudius  Marcellus.  In  b.  c.  183  he 
was  sent  as  amlmssador  to  Prusias  of  Bithynia, 
who,  afraid  of  what  he  had  done  to  offend'  the 
Romans,  offered  to  deliver  up  Hannibal,  who  had 
taker,  refuge  with  him.  But  Hannibal  pre- 
vented the  treachery  by  taking  poison.  The  fact 
of  Flamininus  allowing   himself  to  be  made  an 
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accomplice  in  this  attempt  upon  Hannibal  it  a  stius 
on  his  character,  and  was  Beverely  censured  bj 
many  of  his  contemporaries.  He  seems  to  have 
died  either  daring  or  shortly  before  b.  a  174, 
for  in  that  year  his  son  celebrated  funeral  games 
in  his  honour.  (Plutarch,  Flaminintu ;  Lir.  xxxi. 
4,  49,  xxxii.  7,  &c,  xxxiii.,  zxxir.  22,  &c.,  xxxr. 
23,  &c.,  xxxvi.  31,  &c.,  xxxvii.  58,  xxxviii.  28, 
xxxix.  51,  56  ;  Polyb.  xviL  1,  &C.,  xviii.  1,  &c 
xxii.  15,  xxiii.  2,  xxiv.  3,  &c.;  Diod.  KjcerjpL  </« 
LegaU  iii.  p.  619  ;  Futrop.  ir.  1,  &c.;  Flor.  iL  7  ; 
Paus.  vii.  8  ;  Appian,  Mac.  iv.  2,  vi.  viL  Syr.  2, 
11  ;  Cic  Ph'd.  v.  17,  De  Stneci.  1,  12,  in  Verr, 
iv.  58,  L  21,  pro  Muren,  14,  tn  Pi$on.  25,  de  Leg, 
Agr,  i.  2  ;  Schom,  Gench,  Griechctdandt^  p.  237« 
&c;  Thirl  wall.  Hist,  of  Greece^  voL  viii. ;  Nie- 
buhr.  Led.  on  Rom.  J  fist,  vol.  L  p.  232,  &c.«  ed« 
L.  Schmitz ;  Brandstater,  Die  GemJL  dee  AetoL 
Landes^  p.  413,  &c.) 

5.  C.  QuiNTius  Flamininus,  praetor  peregri- 
nus  in  b.  c.  177.     (Li v.  xlL  12.) 

6.  T.  QuiNTius  Flamininus,  a  son  of  No.  4, 
exhibited,  in  B.  c  174,  splendid  gladiatorial  gameiB 
and  feasted  the  people  for  four  days,  in  honour  <^ 
his  fxither,  who  had  died  shortly  before.  In  B.  c. 
1 67,  he  was  one  of  the  three  ambassadors  who  led 
back  the  Thracian  hostages,  which  Cotvs,  the 
Thracian  king,  had  offered  to  ransom.  In  the  same 
year  he  was  elected  augur,  in  the  place  of  C.  Clau- 
dius, who  had  died.     (Liv.  xlL  43,  xlr.  42,  44.) 

7.  T.  QuiNTius  Flamininus  msm  consul  ia 
B.  c.  150,  with  M\  Acilius  Balbua.  Cicero  i^aees 
his  dialogue  **  Cato,"  or  **  De  Senectute,**  in  this 
year,  when  Cato  was  84  years  old.  In  the  con- 
sulship of  T.  Flamininus  a  temple  of  Pietas  was 
erected,  on  the  spot  of  a  prison  in  which  a  daugh- 
ter had  given  a  remarkable  example  of  pie^ 
towards  her  mother.  The  same  aite  was  subse- 
quently occupied  by  the  theatre  of  Marcellna. 
(Cic.  de  Sened,  5,  ad  AU,  xii.  5  ;  Plin.  H.  N,  lu, 
36.) 

8.  T.  QuiNTius  Flamininus  was  consul  in 
B.C.  123,  with  Q.  Metellus  Balearicus.  Ciceroi 
who  had  seen  and  heard  him  in  his  early  youthf 
says  that  he  spoke  Latin  with  elegance,  but  that 
he  was  an  illiterate  man.  In  his  consulship  Car- 
thage becxune  a  Roman  colony ;  though  LItj  and 
Plutarch  place  this  restoration  of  Carthage  in  the 
year  following,  that  is,  in  the  second  tnbuneship 
of  C.  Gracchus.  (Cic  Brut  28,  74,  pro  Dom.  5S; 
Eutrop.  iv.  20  ;  Ores.  ▼.  12.)  [L.  S.) 

FLAMI'NIUS.  1.  C.  Flaminius,  accoiding 
to  the  Capitoline  fiisti,  the  son  of  one  C.  Flaminiui* 
who  is  otherwise  unknown,  was  tribune  of  the 
people  in  B.  c  232  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  most 
violent  opposition  of  the  senate  and  the  optimates, 
he  carried  an  agrarian  law,  ordaining  that  the  Ager 
Gallicui  Ficcnus,  which  had  recently  been  con- 
quered, should  be  distributed  viriiim  among  all  die 
plebeians.  According  to  Cicero  (de  Sened.  4)  the 
tribuneship  of  Flaminius  and  his  agraiian  lav 
belong  to  the  consulship  of  Sp.  Carrilias  and  Q. 
Fabius  Maximns,  i.e.  B.C.  228,  or  four  vean  later 
than  the  time  stated  by  Poly  bins.  (ii.  21.)  Bat 
Cicero^s  statement  is  improbable,  for  we  know  that 
in  B.  c.  227  C.  Flaminius  ^-as  praetor ;  and  tlie 
aristocratic  party,  which  he  had  irreconcilably 
offended  by  his  agrarian  law,  would  sorelT  never 
have  suffered  him  to  be  elected  praetor  the  toy 
year  after  his  tribuneship.  Cicero  therefofe  il 
either  mintakcn,  or  we  must  have  recoune  to  tkt 
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tbaC  Flaminiuft  lutwght  forward  hit  bill 
m  '2iZ,  and  tint  it  was  not  earned  till  four  yean 
iaier  ;  bot  even  this  aopposition  does  not  remove 
iJm  diiScalties.  There  is  an  anecdote  relating  to 
9kt  proceedings  about  his  agrarian  law  which  is 
woffthr  of  remark,  as  it  shows  that,  although 
Flaatmos  nsaj  have  been  lather  violent  and  ■an- 
guine, be  was  yet  of  a  very  amiable  disposition.  The 
senatonal  party  not  only  abused  him  in  every  pos- 
sible way,  bat  threatened  to  declare  him  a  public 
caemy,  and  to  marefa  an  anny  against  him,  if  he 
cnotiBiied  agitating  the  people ;  but  he  persevered. 
Oa  ooe  occasion,  however,  while  he  was  haranguing 
tbe  people^  his  fisther  called  him  from  the  rostra, 
bcaging  him  to  desist,  and  the  son  yielded  to  his 
hStr.  {VaL  Max.  t.  4.  §  5.)  In  B.  c.  227,  the 
year  in  which,  for  the  first  time,  four  praetors  were 
appointed,  C.  Flaminius  was  one  of  them,  and  re- 
en  ved  Sicily  for  his  province.  He  performed  the 
duties  of  bis  administration  to  the  greatest  satis- 
&ctiea  of  the  provincials  ;  and  upwards  of  thirty 
ynre  later,  when  his  ton  was  curule  aedile,  the 
SieiiiaBa  attested  their  gratitude  towards  him  by 
■eadiBg  an  ample  suj^ly  of  com  to  Rome.  (Liv. 
zuiii.  42.) 

la  B.  c.  225,  the  war  with  the  Cisalpine  Gauls 
broke  oat,  of  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Polybius 
{L  e.y,  the  i^ranAO  I*^  of  Flaminius  was  the 
caoae  and  origin  ;  Uxr  the  Oauls  in  the  north  of 
Italy,  be  sa3rs,  had  become  convinced  that  it  was 
^  object  of  the  Romans  to  expel  them  from  their 
•nts,  or  to  annihilate  them.  In  the  third  year  of 
this  war,  B.  c  223,  C.  Flaminius  was  consul  with 
P.  Farias  Philus,  and  both  consuls  marehed  to  tlie 
north  of  Italy.  No  sooner  had  they  set  out  than 
the  arisS43cratic  party  at  Rome  devised  a  means  for 
drpriring  Ffauniniuii  of  his  office:  they  declared  that 
tbr>  onn»alar  election  was  not  valid  on  account  of 
sofae  foolt  in  the  auspices  ;  and  a  letter  was  forth- 
with sent  to  the  camp  of  the  consuls,  with  orders 
to  retom  to  Rome.  But  as  all  preparations  had 
been  made  for  a  great  battle  against  the  Insubrians 
on  the  Addua,  the  letter  was  left  unopened  until 
the  battle  was  gained.  Furius  obeyed  the  com- 
oand  of  the  senate ;  but  C.  Flaminius,  elated  by 
kts  victory,  continued  the  campaign.  When  he 
afterwards  returned  to  Rome,  the  senate  called  him 
to  aocoant  for  his  disobedience;  but  the  people 
panted  him  a  triumph  for  his  victory  ;  and  after  its 
crlebration,  he  laid  down  his  office,  either  because 
the  tin»e  bad  expired,  or,  as  Plutarch  {MaroelL  4) 
ssys,  being  compelled  by  the  people  to  abdicate. 

It  t*m»  to  have  been  in  &  c  221  that  C.  Flami- 
niai  wa«  roagister  equitum  to  the  dictator  M.  Minu- 
ciu*  Rufns  ;  bot  both  were  obliged  to  resign  imme- 
diately after  their  appointment,  on  account  of  the 
•qoeaking  of  a  mouse,  which  had  been  heard  im- 
DMdiately  after  the  election.  (Plut.  Marceil.  5  ; 
VsL  Max.  L  1.  §  5,  who  erroneously  calls  the 
dictator  Fabius  Maximus.)  The  year  after  this 
erent,  220,  Fbuninins  and  L.  Aemilius  Papus  ware 
invented  with  the  censorship,  which  is  renowned 
in  history  for  two  great  works,  which  were  ex- 
ecuted by  Flaminius,  and  bore  his  name,  viz.  the 
Circm$  Fiamtnims  and  the  Via  Flaminia,  a  road 
which  rsn  from  Ronte  through  Etruria  and  Umbria, 
as  Car  as  Arimintim.  From  a  strange  story  in 
Plutarch  (QmaeMt.  Horn.  63),  we  may  perhaps  infer 
thst  Fbainios  raised  the  money  required  for  these 
■adertakings  by  the  sale  of  newly-conquered  binds. 

la  A,  c  218,  the  txibune,  Q.  Claudius,  brought 
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forward  a  bill  to  prevent  Roman  senators  from 
engaging  in   mercantile  pursuits  ;    and   C.  FUi- 
minius,  although  himself  a  member  of  the  senate, 
supported  the  bill.     The  optimates,  who  had  be- 
fore  hated  hun,  now  abominated  him;  but  his 
popularity  with  the  people  increased  in  the  same 
proportion,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  elected 
consul  a  second  time  for  a  c.  217,  with  Cn.  Cap- 
vilius  Geminus.     Now  it  is  said,  that  instead  of 
undergoing  the  solemn  installation  in  the  Capitol, 
Flaminius,  with  his  reinforcements,  set  out  forth- 
with to  Ariminum,  to  undertake  the  command  of 
the  army  of   his  predecessor,   Tib.   Sempronius 
Longus,  and  there  entered  upon  his  office  in  the 
usual  form,  with  vows  and  sacrifices.     This  act 
was,  of  course,  interpreted  by  his  enemies  as  a 
contempt  for  religious  observances  ;  in  addition  to 
which  they  said  he  ought  to  have  remained  at 
Rome  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  the  feriae 
Latinae.     But  there  are  two  reasons,  either  of 
which  would  be  sufficient  to  justify  his  conduct : 
in  the  first  place,  he  had  reason  to  fear,  that,  unleM 
he  set  out  at  once,  his  enemies  would  act  as  they 
had  done  in  his  first  consulship  ;  and  in  the  second 
place,  he  may  have  seen  that  no  time  was  to  be 
lost,  for  as  it  was  it  leems  that  Hannibal,  who 
surely  would  not  have  waited  for  the  Latin  holi- 
days, had  already  commenced  his  mareh  towards 
Etruria,  before  Flaminius  undertook  the  command 
of  the  army  of  his  predecessor,  so  that  no  time  was 
to  be   lost    .Our  accounts,  however,  of  the  move- 
ments  of  Hannibal  and  Flaminius  differ.     Ac- 
cording to   Zonaras    (viii.    25),    Flaminius    had 
reached   Ariminum,   when   Hannibal    b^an  his 
march,  whereas   Livy  (xxii.  2)  makes  Fkminius 
proceed  from  Ariminum  to  Arretium,  before  Han- 
nibal had  begun  to  move  ;  and  Polybius  (iii.  77) 
says  that  Flaminius  marched  from  Rome  directly 
to  Arretium,  and  makes  no  mention  of  his  going  to 
Ariminum.     But  however  this  may  be,  Hannibal 
had  advanced  further  south  than  Flaminius,  who 
was  at  Arretium,  and  thence  set  out  in  pursuit  of 
the  enemy,  perhaps  more  rashly  than  wisely.     On 
the  border  of  lake  Trasimenus  Hannibal  compelled 
hira  to  fight  the  fatal  battle,  on  the  23d  of  June, 
217,  in  which  he  perished,  with  the  greater  pirt 
of  his  army.     (Ov.   Fast,    vi.    765,  &c)     This 
catastrophe  of  a  man  like  Flaminius  was  easily 
accounted  for  by  his  hypocritical  enemies  :  he  had 
at  all  tiroes  disregarded  the  warnings  of  religion, 
and  he  had  broken  up  from  Arretium,  they  said, 
although  the  signs  had  been  against  him.     That 
Livy  judges  unfavourably  of  Flaminius  cannot  be 
a  nuitter  of  surprise,  on  account  of  the  spirit  which 
runs  through  his  whole  history;  but  from  Poly- 
bius we  might  have   expected  a  more   impartial 
judgment.     There  is,  however,  little  doubt  that 
Polybius  was  biassed  by  his  friend  Scipio,  who 
abhorred    Flaminius,    and   probably   saw  in  him 
only  a  precursor  of  the  Gracchi.     (Liv.  xxi.  57, 
15,  63,  xxii.  1,  &c. ;  Polyb.  ii.  32,  &c.,  iii.  75, 77, 
&c,  80,  &c  ;  I>ionv«.  ii.  26  ;  Solin.  1 1 ;  Oros.  iv. 
13  ;  Flor.  ii.  4;  Sil.  Ital.  iv.  704,  &c. ;  v.   107, 
&c.,  653,   &€.;    Zonar.   viii.   24,    &c.,    Appialt, 
Harmib,  8,  &c;   Plut  Fab.  Max,  2,  3;    Nep. 
llannA.  4  ;  Eutrop.  iii.  9  ;  Plut.  Tib.  Graeek,  21  ; 
Cic.  Brut,  14,  19,  Acad,  ii.  6,  rfe  Invent,  iL   17, 
de  Divin,  i.  35,  iL  8,  31,  de  NaL  Deor.  iL  3,  de 
Le{f.  iii.  9 ;  Val.  Max.  L  6.  §  7  ;  Niebuhr,  Lectur, 
ott  the  Hist,  o/Bome^  voL  L  p.  180,  Ac,  ed.  L- 
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2.  C.  Flaminius,  a  son  of  No.  1,  was  quaestor 
of  P.  Scipio  Africanus  the  Elder  in  Spain ,  a  c. 
210.  Fourteen  years  later,  b.  c.  196,  be  was  cu- 
rule  aedile,  and  distributed  among  the  people  a 
large  quantity  of  grain  at  a  low  price,  which  was 
furnished  to  him  by  the  Sicilians  as  a  mark  of  grati- 
tude and  distinction  towards  his  father  and  himself. 
In  B.C.  193  he  was  elected  praetor,  and  obtained 
Hispunia  Citerior  as  his  province.  He  took  a  fresh 
army  with  him,  and  was  ordered  by  the  senate  to 
send  the  reterans  back  from  Spain  ;  he  was  further 
authorised  to  raise  soldiers  in  Spain,  and  Valerius 
Antias  even  related  that  he  went  to  Sicily  to  enlist 
troops,  and  that  on  his  way  back  he  was  thrown 
by  a  storm  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  Whether  this 
is  true  or  not  cannot  be  ascertained  ;  but  when  he 
had  properly  reinforced  himself,  he  carried  on  a 
successful  war  in  Spain :  he  besieged  and  took  the 
wealthy  and  fortified  town  of  Litabrum,  and  made 
Corribilo,  a  Spanish  chie^  his  prisoner.  In  B.C. 
1 85  he  obtaineid  the  consulship,  together  with  M. 
Aemilius  Lepidus,  in  opposition  to  whom  he  de- 
fended, at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  M.  Fulvius  ; 
for  the  senate  assigned  the  Ligurians  as  the  pro- 
vince of  the  two  consuls,  and  Lepidus,  dissatisfied, 
wanted  to  have  the  province,  of  which  M.  Fulvius 
had  had  the  administration  for  the  last  two  years. 
At  List,  however,  C.  Flaminius  and  Aemilius  Lepi- 
dus marched  into  their  province  against  the  Ligu- 
rians, and  Flaminius,  adfter  having  gained  several 
battles  against  the  Triniates,  a  Ligurian  tribe,  re- 
duced them  to  submission,  and  deprived  them  of 
their  arms.  Hereupon  he  proceeded  against  the 
Apuani,  another  Ligurian  tribe,  who  had  invaded 
the  territories  of  Pisa  and  Bononia.  They  also 
were  subdued,  and  peace  was  thus  restored  in  the 
north  of  Italy.  But  to  prevent  his  troops  fix)m  re- 
maining idle  in  their  camp,  he  made  them  construct 
a  road  from  Bononia  to  Arrctium,  while  his  cot 
Icngue  nuide  another  from  Placentia  to  Ariminum, 
to  join  the  Flaminian  road.  Strabo  (v.  p.  217), 
who  confounds  C.  Flaminius,  the  father,  with  his 
son,  states  that  the  latter  made  the  Flaminian  road 
from  Rome  to  Ariminum,  and  Lepidus  from  thence 
to  Bononia  and  Aquileia.  But  it  is  highly  impro- 
bable that  the  rood  was  continued  to  Aquileia,  be> 
fore  this  place  became  a  Latin  colony,  i.  e.  before 

B.  c.  181,  on  which  occasion  C.  Flaminius  was  one 
of  the  triumvirs  who  conducted  the  colony  thither. 
(Liv.  xxvi  47,  49,  xxxiiL  42,  xxxiv.  54,  &c., 
XXXV.  2,  22,  xxxviii.  42,  &c.,  xxxix.  2,  55,  xl.  34 ; 
Oros.  iv.  20  ;  Zonar.  ix.  21  ;  Val.  Max.  vi  6.  §  3.) 

3.  C.  FLAaiiNius,  was  praetor  in  a.  c.  66,  the 
year  in  which  Cicero  was  invested  with  the  same 
office.  Some  years  before  C«  Flaminius  had  been 
curule  aedile,  and  Cicero  had  defended  D.  Matri- 
nius  before  the  tribunal  of  C.  Flaminius.  (Cic 
pro  (Xueid,  45, 53.) 

4.  C.  Flaminius,  a  man  of  Arretium,  whither 
he  had  probably  gone  with  the  colonists  whom 
Sulla  had  established  there.  He  is  mentioned  as 
one  of  the  accomplices  of  Catiline.  (Sallust,  Cat 
28  and  36,  where  in  one  MS.  he  bears  the  cogno- 
men Fhunma.)  [L.  S.] 

FLA  MM  A,  prefect  of  the  Caesarian  fleet  in 

C.  Curious  expedition  to  Africa,  B.  c.  47.  On  the 
news  of  the  defeat  on  the  Ifaigrada  (Caes.  B.  C,  ii. 
42),  Flaroma  fled  from  the  camp  at  Utica  with  his 
division  of  the  fleet  without  attempting  to  aid  the 
fugitives  from  Curious  army.  (Appian,  B,  C.  ii 
4fi.)  [W.  B,  D.J 
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FLAMMA,  ANTCTNIUS,  was  buiished  irt 
the  beginning  of  Vespasian^s  reign,  a.  d.  71.«  for 
extortion  and  cruelty  in  his  govennnait  of  Cyrme 
under  Nero.  (Tac.  Hui.  iv.  46.)  [W.  K  D.l 

FLAMMA,  CALPU'KNIUS,  a  tribane  of  the 
soldiers,  who,  in  the  first  Punic  war,  with  300 
men,  extricated  a  Roman  consular  amy  on  ita 
march  to  Camarina,  in  Sicily,  from  a  defile  similar 
to  the  Furcae  Caudinae.  After  the  legions  wen 
rescued,  the  body  of  Flamma  was  found  under  m 
heap  of  dead,  and  although  covered  with  woundoi 
none  of  them  were  mortal,  and  he  survived  and 
served  the  republic  afterwards.  The  act  is  often 
mentioned  by  Roman  writers,  but  there  is  great 
discrepancy  as  to  its  author.  Cato  {ap.  Gdi,  iiL  7) 
calls  him  Q.  Caedicius ;  Claudius  Quadrigarius  {ilL} 
Laberius  or  Valerius  ;  but  Frontinus  (Strata^  ir. 
5.)  says  most  named  him  Calpumius  Flunma.  (Liv. 
EpiU  xvii,  xxii.  60 ;  Plin.  H,  N.  xxiL  6  ;  Oroc 
iv.  8 ;  Florus,  ii.  2 ;  Anr.  Vict  de  Vir.  lU.  zzziz. ; 
Senec  Epitt.  82.)  [W.  R  D.) 

FLAMMA,  T.  FLAMI'MUS,  a  debtor  of 
L.  Tullius  Montanus,  who  had  become  rarety  for 
him  to  L.  Munatius  Plancus.  The  brother-in-law 
of  Montanus  had  written  to  Cicero  to  beg  Plancos 
to  grant  indulgence  or  delay  {ad  AH.  xiL  52),  and 
Cicero  frequently  requests  Atticns  (xiL  52 ;  xiv. 
16,  17  ;  XV.  2)  to  bring  Flamma  to  a  settlement. 
Writing  to  his  freedman  Tiro,  Cicero  bints  at 
stronger  measures,  and  desires  him  to  get  part  of 
the  debt  by  the  first  day  of  January,  b.  c.  44. 
Fhunma  may  have  been  a  freedman  of  the  Ffah 
minia  gens.  [W.  B.  D.] 

FLAMMA,  L.  VOLU'MNIUS,  with  the  ag- 
nomcn  VIOLENS,  was  consul  with  Amu  Claudius 
Caecus  for  the  first  time  b.  c.  307.  He  was  sent 
with  a  consukr  army  against  the  Sallentinet,  an 
Apulian  or  Japygian  people,  who  dwelt  in  the  bed 
of  Italy,  and  whom  the  progress  of  the  Samnite 
war  had  now  drawn  within  the  enmity  of  Rome. 
According  to  Livy  (ix.  42),  Fkmma  was  pne- 
perous  in  the  field,  took  several  towns  by  stom, 
and  made  himself  very  popukr  with  the  soldiers 
by  his  liberal  distribution  of  the  booty.  These  suc- 
cesses are,  however,  very  problematical ;  since  the 
name  of  Flamma  does  not  appear  in  the  Fasti 
Triumphales,  and  one  of  the  annalists,  Piso,  omitted 
this  consulship  altogether  (Liv.  ix.  44).  But  thera 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Flamma  was  eonral  witk 
App.  Ckudius  in  B.C.  296.  It  was  the  most 
critical  period  of  the  second  Samnite  war.  Fhmm 
was  at  first  stationed  on  the  finontiers  of  Saamiun* 
but  on  the  appearance  of  a  Samnite  army  in  the 
heart  of  Etruria,  he  was  ordered  to  the  relief  of  hia 
colleague.  Claudius  at  first  resented,  but  on  the 
representation  of  his  principal  officer*,  finally  ac- 
cepted the  aid  of  Flamma.  There  was,  however^ 
no  harmony  between  them ;  and  as  soon  aa  their 
joint  armies  had  repelled  the  enemy,  Flamma  r»- 
tumed  by  forced  maivhes  into  Cunpania.  The 
Sgminites  had  plundered  the  Falemian  plain,  and 
were  returning  with  their  qtoils  and  captives,  when 
Flamma  intercepted  them  on  the  banks  of  tba 
Liris,  and  rendered  their  expedition  fruitless.  For 
the  relief  thus  afibrded  to  R(mie  m  thanksgivii^ 
was  ordered  in  the  name  of  the  oonsuL  Fhunma 
presided  at  the  next  consuhir  comitia,  and  at  his  re- 
commendation the  people  chose  Q.  Fabius  Maximui 
Rullianus  consul  for  the  ensuing  year.  Fhunma  re- 
tained his  own  command  as  proconsul  for  the  same 
period,  the  senate  and  the  people  both  concunii^  io 
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Hit  re-appointment.  Flamina,  with  the  lecond  and 
Ibarth  le^ona,  inTaded  Swiininni ;  bat  there  it 
great  likelihood  in  Niebohr*!  conjecture  (Hist,  of 
Romey  ToL  iii  p.  379),  that  he  was  again  called 
bito  Etmria,  wlme  the  brant  of  the  war  was, 
ai^  that  he  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Sentinam, 
a.  c  29£u  He  married  Virginia,  daughter  of 
A.  Viiginiaa,  who  cooKcrated  a  chapel  and  altar 
to  Plebeian  Chastity.  [Virginia.]  (Liv.  x.  15, 
Ac)  [W.  B.  D.] 

FLA'VIA  CONSTA'NTTA.  [Constantia.] 
FLA'VIA    CONSTANTI'NA,      [Constan- 
nsA.] 

FLATI A  GENS,  plebeian.  Members  of  it  are 
xaentioiicd  in  Roman  history  only  during  the  last 
tkrve  centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  It  seems  to 
hare  been  of  Sabine  origin,  and  may  hare  been  con- 
B«cted  with  the  Flarii  that  occur  at  Reate  in  the  first 
century  after  Christ,  and  to  whom  the  emperor  Ves> 
pasian  bekmged.  S^t  the  name  Flavius  occurs  also 
IB  other  countries  of  Italy,  as  Etruria  and  Lucania. 
Durii^  the  later  period  of  the  Ronuui  empire,  the 
Bone  FlaTins  descended  firom  one  emperor  to  an- 
other, Constantius,  the  fiuher  of  Constantine  the 
Great»  beii^  the  fiirst  in  the  series.  The  cognomens 
that  occur  in  the  Flayia  gens  daring  the  repnb- 
lie  are  FaunuA,  Qallus,  Lucanus,  and  Pu- 

[L.S.] 
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COIN  OF  FLAVIA  GENS, 

FLA'VIA  DOMITILLA.  [Domitilla.] 
FLA'VIA  TITIA'NA.  [Titiana.] 
FLAVIA'NUS.  This  name,  of  comparatively 
tare  oocurrNice  in  the  eariy  imperial  period,  be^ 
cime  more  common  in  the  later  period  of  the  em- 
pne,  after  the  accession  to  the  throne  of  the  Flavian 
aoose  in  the  person  of  Constantius  Chlorus,  &ther 
of  Constantine  the  Great,  and  the  assumption  of 
the  name  Flavins  by  the  successive  dynasties  that 
eocnpied  the  Byzantine  throoe.  A  considerable  num- 
ber of  officers  of  high  rank  during  and  between  the 
re^na  of  Constantine  the  Great  and  Valentinian 
IIL  are  enumerated  in  the  Proaopographia  sub- 
joined to  the  edition  of  the  Codac  TheocUmantis  by 
Gotholredns  (vol.  vi.  part  ii.  pp.  54, 55,  ed.  Leipzig, 
1 736-45).  The  following  persons  of  the  name  re* 
quire  disdnct  notice :  — 

1.  T.  Ampivs  Flavianus,  consular  legate  or 
governs  ci  Pannonia  during  the  civil  wars  which 
fbUowed  the  death  of  Galba,  a.  d.  69,  at  which 
time  he  was  old  and  wealthy,  and  reluctant  to  take 
part  in  the  contest;  and  when  the  legions  of  his 
province  (the  Thirteenth  and  the  Seventh  or  Gal- 
blan  l^iMis)  embraced  the  party  of  Vespasian,  he 
fled  into  Italy.  He  returned,  however,  into 
Pannonia,  and  jomed  the  party  of  Vespasian  at 
the  instigation  of  Cornelius  Fuscus,  procurator  of 
the  province,  who  was  anxious  to  obtain  for  the 
insurgents  the  influence  which  the  rank  of  Flavia- 
ttus  wotdd  give.  His  previous  reluctance  and  a 
connection  l^  marriage  with  Vitellins  had  however 
rendered  the  soldiers  mistrustful,  and  they  suspected 
that  his  return  to  the  province  had  some  treacnerous 
o!>jecC    He  appears  to  have  accompanied  the  Pan- 


nonian  legions  on  their  march   into  Italy ;  and 
during  the  siege  or  blockade  of  Verona,  a  fiilse 
aUirm  having  caused  the  smothered  suspicions  of 
the  soldiery  to  break  out,  a  tumultuous  body  of 
them  demanded  his  death.     His  abject  entreaties 
for  life  they  interpreted  as  the  mark  of  conscious 
treachery;  but  he  was  rescued  by  the  intervention 
of  Antonius  Primus,  the  most  influential  general  of 
the  troops  of  Vespasian,  and  was  sent  off  in  cus- 
tody the  same  evening  to  meet  Vespasian,  but  be- 
fore he  reached  him  received  letters  from  him  re- 

I  lieving  him  from  all  danger  of  punishment    (Tac, 

I  Hitt  ii.  86,  iii.  4,  10.) 

2.  Flavianus,  one  of  the  praefects  of  the  prae- 
torium  under  Alexander  Severus.  He  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  office  on  the  accession  of  Alexander, 
m  conjunction  with  Chrestus  (a.  d.  222).  They 
were  lx>th  men  of  military  and  administrative  abi- 
lity ;  but  the  appointment  of  Ulpian  nominally  as 
their  colleague,  but  really  as  their  superior,  having 
led  to  conspiracies  on  the  port  of  tne  praetorian 
soldiers  against  Ulpian,  Flavian  and  Chrestus  were 
deposed  and  executed,  and  Ulpian  made  sole  prae- 
feet  The  year  of  their  death  is  not  ascertained, 
but  it  was  not  long  before  that  of  Ulpian  himself, 
which  took  phice  at  latest  a.  d.  228.  (Dion  Cass. 
Ixxx.  2 ;  Zosim.  Ill;  Zonar.  xiL  15.^ 

3.  Ulpius  Flavianus,  consdar  of  the  provinces 
of  Aemilia  and  Liguria,  in  Italy,  under  Constan- 
tine the  Great,  a.  d.  323.  (Cod.  Theodos.  1 1.  tit. 
16.  s.  2  ;  Gothofred.  Proaop,  Cod.  Theod,) 

4.  Proconsul  of  Africa,  apparently  under  Con- 
stantius, son  of  Constantine  the  Great,  a.  d.  357- 
61.  It  is  probable  that  this  is  the  proconsul 
Flavian,  to  whom  some  of  the  rhetorical  exercises 
of  the  sophist  Himerius  are  addressed  ;  though 
Fabricius  supposes  the  Flavian  of  Himerius  to  be 
No.  7.  (Cod.  Theod.  8.  tit  5.  s.  10,  11.  tit  36. 
s.  14,  15.  tit  1.  s.  1  ;  Gothofred.  ProBop,  Cod, 
Theod.;  Himerius,  ap.  Phot  BiU.  Cod.  165,  243, 
pp.  108,  376,  ed.  Bekker;  Fabric.  BiU.  Graee, 
vol  vi.  p.  57.) 

5.  Vicarius  of  Africa,  under  Gratian,  A.  d.  377. 
He  was  one  of  those  commissioned  to  inquire  into 
the  malpractices  of  Count  Romanus  and  his  con- 
federates ;  and  Ammianus  Marcellinus  records  the 
uprightness  of  his  conduct  in  the  business.  It  is 
probable  that  he  is  the  Fbivian  mentioned  by  Au- 
gustin  as  an  adherent  of  the  sect  of  the  Donatists, 
by  whom,  however,  he  was  excommunicated,  be- 
cause, in  the  discharge  of  his  office,  he  had  punished 
some  criminals  capitally.  An  inscription,  belong- 
ing to  a  statue  at  Rome,  ''Virius  Nicomachus, 
Consularis  Siciliae,  Vicarius  Africae,  Quaestor  intra 
Palatium  ;  Pme£  Praetor  iterum  et  Cos.,**  is  by 
Gothofredus  referred  to  this  Flavian,  but  we  rather 
refer  it  to  No.  6.  Gothofredus  also  regards  this 
Flavian  as  the  person  mentioned  by  Himerius ; 
but  the  mention  of  his  administration  of  Africa 
equally  well  suits  No.  4,  to  whom  the  title  dy$&ira- 
ros  determines  the  reference.  ( Amm.  Marc  xxviiL 
6  ;  Augustin.  <td  Emeritum^  EpisL  1 64  (or  87,  ed. 
Paris,  1836) ;  Cod.  Theod.  16.  tit  6.  s.  2  ;  Gotho- 
fred. Pro9op.  Cod,  Thtod,) 

6.  Praetorian  praefect  of  Italy  and  lUyricum  A.  o. 
382-3.  He  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Q.  Aurelius 
Symmochus,  many  of  whose  letters  (nearly  the 
whole  of  the  second  book)  are  addressed  to  him. 
Symmachus  continually  addresses  him  as  his  '*  bro- 
ther F'lavian,"  which  modems  (we  know  not  for 
what  reason)  understand  as  expressive  of  close  iu« 
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timacy,  bat  not  of  actual  relationship.  GothofrcJus 
appears  to  distinguish  between  this  Flavian  and 
one  who  was  praetorian  pracfect  in  391  and  392  ; 
but  wo  concur  with  Tillemont  in  identifying  the 
two.  Tillemont  also  (and  we  think  justly)  refers 
to  this  Flavian  the  inscription  given  above  [No.  5  j, 
in  which  his  second  praefoctura  and  consulship  arc 
recorded.  He  was,  like  Symmachus,  a  zealous 
pagan,  and  a  supporter  of  the  usurper  Eugcnius, 
from  whom  he  and  Arbogastes  the  Frank  solicited 
and  obtained  the  restoration  of  tlio  Altar  of  Victory 
at  Milan.  It  is  probable  that  he  was  the  person 
mentioned  by  Paullinus  of  Milan,  as  having  threat- 
ened that,  if  they  were  successful  in  the  war  with 
Theodosius,  they  would  turn  the  church  of  Milan 
into  a  stable.  The  text  of  Paullinus  has,  in  the 
notice  of  this  incident,  the  name  Fabianus,  which 
is  probably  a  corruption  of  Flavianus.  He  was  emi- 
nent for  his  political  sagacity,  and  his  skill  in  the 
pagan  methods  of  divination,  in  the  exercise  of 
which  he  assured  Eugenius  of  victory  ;  and  when 
Theodosius  had  falsified  his  predictions,  by  forcing 
the  passes  of  the  Alps,  he,  according  to  Rutinus, 
"judged  himself  worthy  of  death,"  rather  for  his 
mistake  as  a  southsaver  than  his  crime  as  a  rebel. 
Kugenius  had  appointed  him  consul  (a.  d.  394), 
thr>ngh  his  name  does  not  appear  in  the  Fasli ;  and 
Tillemont  infers  from  the  passage  in  RuRnus  that 
he  commanded  the  troops  defeated  by  Theodosius 
in  the  Alps,  and  that  he  chose  to  die  on  the  field 
nithor  than  survive  his  defeats  ;  but  this  inference 
i-H  ficarcely  authorized.  It  is  more  likely  that,  as 
(jothofredus  gathers  from  the  letters  of  Symma- 
chus,  ho  survived  the  war,  and  that  his  life  was 
spared,  though  he  was  deprived  of  his  praefecture 
and  his  property.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  dis- 
tinguish from  each  other  the  Flaviani  mentioned  by 
Symmachus,  whose  letters  are  very  obscure  ;  and 
possibly  thisFlavian  has  been  confounded  with  No.  7. 
( Syminach.  Kp/gt.  passim ;  Sozom.  I  fist.  Ecc.  viL  22 ; 
Rufin.  Hut.  ICcc,  ii.  33  ;  Paullin.  Mediol.  Vita 
Amhron.  c.  2G,  31,  in  Galland.  BiU.  l^atr,  vol.  ix.; 
Cod.  Theod.  1.  tit  1.  s.  2 ;  3.  tit.  1.  s.  6  ;  7.  tit. 
la.  8.  8  ;  9.  tit.  28.  s.  2  ;  and  tit.  40.  s.  13  ;  10. 
tit.  10.  8.  20 ;  1 1.  tit  39.  s.  1 1  ;  IG.  tit  7.  s.  4,  5; 
Gothofred.  Vrosap.  Cwl.  Thcod,;  Tillemont,  Ilitt, 
Jfs  Em  p.  vol.  V.) 

7.  Proconsul  of  Asia,  A.  d.  38.3,  one  of  the  Fla- 
viani of  Symmachus,  and  apparently  the  son  of 
No.  6.  Either  he  or  his  father  was  praefect 
of  the  citv  (Rome)  a.  d.  399,  and  was  sent  by 
llonorius  (a.  d.  414)  into  Africa  to  hoar  the  com- 
pbiints  of  the  Provincials,  and  examine  how  far 
they  were  well-founded.  Fabriciu*  n>gards  this 
proconsul  of  Asia  as  the  Fhivian  of  Himerius;  but 
see  Nos.  4  and  5.  (Cod.  Theod.  12.  Ut  6.  s.  18; 
Gothofred  and  Tillemont, as  above.) 

An  instrription  in  Gruter,  clxx.  5,  speaks  of  **  Vir 
inlustris  Flavianus^'  as  the  founder  of  a  secretarium 
for  the  senate,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire,  aiul 
nrstored  in  the  time  of  llonorius  and  Theodosius  II. 
The  inscriptitm  possibly  refers  to  No.  0,  or  No.  7. 

8.  Pniefect  of  the  praetorium  under  Valentinian 
III.,  A.  1).  431  and  432.  (Cod.  Theod.  10.  tit. 
1.  s.  30  ;  G.  tit  23.  a.  3  ;  Gothofred.  Prosop.  Cod. 
nf<xl.)  [J.  C.  M.] 

FLAVIA'NUS,  an  advocatus  fisci  in  the  time 
of  Justinian,  by  whom  he  was  nominated  one  of  • 
the  genend  judges  (icocvo)  wdyrw  BiKOffrai),  who 
were  appointed  in  lieu  of  the  special  judges  for- 
lucrly  attadied  by  a  conbtiiution  of  Zcuo  to  purti-  ; 
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cuhir  tribunals.  The  names  of  the  genenl  judgM 
so  appointed  by  Justinian  in  A.  d.  539  are  Anato- 
lius,  Flavianus,  Alexander,  Stephanui,  Menaa,  a 
second  Alexander,  Victor,  and  Theodonia,  <rf'  Cyxi- 
cum.  At  the  same  time  the  following  peraom  wen 
appointed  superior  judges,  with  high  rank :  Plato, 
Victor  (different  from  the  former  Victor),  Phocas, 
and  Marcellus.  To  these  the  administration  of 
justice  at  Constantinople  was  confided,  in  Mibudi- 
nation  to  the  emperor*s  ministers  of  state  (^x***^")- 
Their  powers,  duties,  and  emolomenta,  are  pre- 
scribed by  the  82nd  Novell.  [J.  T.  O.J 

FLAVIA'NUS,  ecclesiastics.  1.  Of  AtmucK, 
was  bom,  probably,  in  tiut  dty,  and  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  fourth  century.  His  parentidied  when  he 
was  young  ;  but  he  resisted  the  temptationa  arising 
from  rank,  wealth,  and  early  freedom  firom  parentu 
control,  and  devoted  himself  to  study  and  ascetic 
exercises,  not  carrying  the  latter,  however,  to  snch 
excess  as  to  injure  his  constitution.  He  wai  re- 
markable for  the  early  sedatencss  of  his  character, 
so  that  Chrysostom  doubts  if  he  could  ever  be  said 
to  have  been  a  young  man.  On  the  deposition  oi 
Eustathiua,  bishop  of  Antioch,  a.  d.  329  or  330, 
or  perhaps  331,  by  the  Arian  party  [Euhtathius, 
No.  1],  Flavian  is  said  to  have  followed  him  into 
exile.  But  tliis  is  somewliat  doubtful,  from  the 
silence  of  Chrysostom,  and  from  the  fiict  that* 
though  the  bishops  who  succeeded  Eustathins  were 
of  Arian  or  Eusebian  sentiments,  Flavian  did  not 
secede  from  the  communion  of  the  church,  as  the 
more  zealous  supporters  of  Eustathiui  did.  Yet 
Flavian  was  a  strenuous  supporter  of  orthodoxy, 
and  his  opposition,  with  that  of  his  coadjator  Dio- 
dorus,  though  they  were  both  yet  laymen,  com- 
pelled the  bishop  Leontius  to  prohibit  Aettus,  who 
was  preaching  his  heterodox  doctrines  at  Antioch, 
under  the  bishop^s  protection  [Aktiub],  from  the 
exercise  of  the  functions  of  the  deoconship  to  which 
he  had  just  been  raised.  The  dato  of  this  transac- 
tion is  not  fixed ;  but  the  episcopate  of  Leontius 
commenced  in  a.  d.  348,  and  lasted  about  ten 
years.  Whether  Flavian  and  Diodonii  were  at 
this  time  deacons  is  not  clear.  Philostorg^ui  statea 
that  they  were  deposed  by  Leontius  for  their  op- 
position to  him,  but  does  not  say  from  what  offioew 
They  first  introduced  the  practice  of  the  alternate 
singing  or  chanting  of  the  psalms,  and  the  division 
of  the  choir  into  parts,  which  afterwards  becanM 
universal  in  the  church. 

Flavian  was  ordained  priest  by  Mclctius,  who 
was  elected  bishop  of  Antioch,  a.  d.  361,  and  hehl 
the  see,  with  three  intervals  of  exile,  chiefly  occa- 
HJoncd  by  his  opposition  to  Arianism,  till  a.  d.  881. 
His  first  expuUion,  which  was  soon  af^r  his  deo- 
tion,  induced  Flavian  and  others  to  withdraw  from 
the  communion  of  the  church,  over  which  Enh 
zoius,  an  Arian,  had  been  appointed.  The  lecedert 
still  recognised  the  deposed  preUte ;  and  the  church 
formed  by  them  was,  during  the  third  and  longeet 
banishment  of  Meletius,  under  the  care  of  Flavian 
.ind  IHodorus,  both  now  in  the  priesthood.  FUr 
vi:m  himself  did  not  preach,  but  he  supplied  mate- 
rials to  Diodorus  and  others  who  did.  On  the 
death  of  Valcns  a.  d.  378,  and  the  coneeqnenl 
downfal  of  Ariauiism,  Meletius  was  restored,  and 
the  ortho<lox  party  recovered  possession  of  the 
churches,  the  Arians,  or  the  more  staunch  of  them, 
becoming  in  turn  seceders.  But  the  orthodox  were 
divided  among  themselves  ;  for  tho  older  ■eccdcre 
ut  the  deposition  of  EustaUiiui  had  remained 
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me  wider  tbdr  own  Indiop,  and  bad  not  nnited 
vhk  tW  Mcood  Mcetftioo  under  Mcletiiu.  Pauli- 
wu  vaa,  at  the  death  of  Valeiu,  the  Enatathian 
hiihep,  aod  contested  with  Meletioa  the  rightful  oc- 
ciq«tioo  of  the  tee.  The  orthodox  churdb  throogh- 
•at  the  Roman  emmre  was  dirided  on  the  question, 
eke  Western  and  Egyptian  churches  acknowledg- 
bf  Psolinos^  and  the  Asiatic,  and  apparentlj  the 
Grtek  choxchea,  recognising  Meletins.  To  termi- 
aate  the  schism  it  was  agreed  upon  oath,  bj  those 
«f  the  dergy  of  Antioch  who  were  most  liicelj  to 
W  appointed  to  succeed  in  the  erent  of  a  vacancj, 
that  thej  would  decline  accepting  such  appointment, 
sod  sigree  to  recognise  the  surviror  of  the  present 
<^;m*»«»*  Flavian  was  one  of  the  parties  to  this 
sfieement:  bnt  many  of  the  Eustathians  refused 
to  cKDction  it ;  so  that  when  Meletius  died,  while 
the  Council  of  Constantinople,  a.  d.  381, 
who  was  also  attending  the  Council,  and 
dected  to  succeed  him,  with  the  general  ap- 
proval of  the  Asiatic  churches,  felt  himself  at  liber^ 
to  acsepc  the  appointment. 

The  impntation  of  perjury,  to  which  FlaTian  thus 
lafaiecfted  himself^  apparently  aggrayated  the  schism; 
sad  when  Paulinos  died,  a.  o.  388  or  389,  his 
psrty  elected  Eragrius  to  succeed  him  ;  but  on  his 
4B8ia  afkcr  a  ^ort  episcopate  [Evagrius,  No.  1], 
as  iniinaftr  was  chosen ;  and  the  schism  was 
keaied,  though  not  immediately.  FUvian  managed 
Id  r—tT*l^*^  Theophilus,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  and 
hf  his  interrention,  and  that  of  Cbrjsostom,  now 
itthop  of  Constantinople,  a.  o.  397^03,  be  was 
adcBowledged  by  the  Roman  and  other  Western 
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Ob  occa&ion  of  the  great  sedition  at  Antiocb, 
A.  n.  387,  Flavian  was  one  of  those  who  interceded 
vith  the  <»Dpcror,  Tbeodosius  the  Great,  for  the 
pardt^n  of  the  citizens.  lie  set  out  on  this  minion 
in  tfiit  of  the  infirmities  of  age,  the  inclemency  of 
tiae  weather,  and  the  illness  of  his  only  sibter,  who 
vas  at  the  point  of  death  ;  and  used  such  diligence 
ss  to  reach  Constantinople  before  the  authentic 
ui,ing%  of  the  disturbance.  Ecclesiastical  writers 
ascribe  the  pardon  of  the  citizens  vcr}'  much  to  his 
i^trrcession,  but  Zosimus,  in  his  brief  notice  of  the 
a£^,  does  not  mention  him. 

FUvian  was  held  in  much  respect,  both  during 
a;id  after  bis  life.  Chrysostom,  his  pupil  and 
friecJ,  speaks  of  him  in  the  highest  terms.  Theo- 
dore of  MopMiestia  was  aUo  his  pupil.  Flavian 
died,  A.  D.  404,  not  long  after  the  deposition  of 
Chiyifostom,  to  which  he  ^-as  much  opposed,  but 
which  was  sanctioned  by  his  successor  in  the  see 
cf  Antioch. 

Of  his  writings  only  some  quotations  remain  ; 
Viey  are  apparently  from  his  sermons,  and  arc  pre- 
»<rv<>d  in  the  Eramistts  of  Theodoret.  Photius 
mentions  his  LetUn  to  the  Duhops  of  Osroine  and 
X"  a  eerUuM  Arvuniau  Bishop^  respecting  the  rejec- 
Uun,  by  a  synod  o\ei  which  Flavian  presided,  of 
A(Irl(*hias,  a  heretic,  who  desired  to  be  reconciled 
to  the  church  ;  I'hotius  speaks  also  of  a  Confession 
tj4'  FuiiL,  and  a  Letter  to  Oie  Einfieror  Theodositu, 
uritUrn  by  him.  (  Chryso&tom,  Ilomil.  cum  ordi- 
nala*  euet  I*re^hyt^  Ilomil.  III.  ad  Pop.  Antioch^ 
ic. ;  FacuwL  iMrf.  Trium  Cop.  ii.  2  ;  Socrat.  IliaL 
ErrUi.  V.  J,  10,  15  ;  Soxom.  Ili^.  Ecd.  vii  1 1, 15, 
23.  viii.  3,  24  ;  Theodoret,  IliU.  Ecd.  ii.  24,  iv. 
-•>,  V.  2,  9,  23^  EraniU,  Dial.  i.  ii.  iii.  Operoy  vol. 
iv  pp.  46,  66,  KiO,  250,  251,  ed.  Schulze,  Halae, 
1 7^9-74;   Philostorg.    Uuft,  Ecd,  iii.  18;  Pho- 


tius, BiU.  cod.  52,  96,  pp.  12,  80,  81,  ed.  Bekker; 
Fabric  im.  Graec  vol.  viii.  p.  291,  x.  pp.  347, 
695 ;  Cave,  IHmL  Lit.  vol  i.  p.  277,  ed.  Oxford, 
1740-43.) 

2.  Of  Antioch.  According  to  Evagrius  he  was 
originally  a  monk  of  Tilmognon,  in  Coele-Syria ; 
and,  as  appears  from  Theophanes,  afterwards  be- 
came a  presbyter  and  apocrisiarius  of  the  church 
at  Antioch.  He  was  promoted  to  the  see  of 
Antioch  by  the  emperor  Anastasius  I.  on  the  death 
of  Palladius,  in  the  year  496,  or  497,  or  498, 
according  to  calculations  or  statements  of  Baronius, 
Victor  Tununensis,  and  Pagi  respectively :  the 
last  date,  which  is  also  given  by  Tillemont,  is  pro- 
bably correct  The  church  throughout  the  whole 
Byzantine  empire  was  divided  by  the  Nestorian  and 
Eutychian  controversies  and  the  dispute  as  to  the 
authority  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon:  and  the 
impression  that  Fbvian  rejected  the  authority  of 
that  council  may  perhaps  have  conduced  to  his 
elevation,  as  the  emperor  countenanced  the  Euty- 
chian party  in  rejecting  it.  But  if  Flavian  was 
ever  opposed  to  the  council,  he  gave  up  his  former 
views  after  bis  elevation  to  the  bishopric. 

His  period  of  office  was  a  scene  of  trouble, 
through  the  dissensions  of  the  church,  aggmvatcd 
by  the  personal  enmity  of  Xenaias  or  Philoxenua, 
bishop  of  Iliernpolis,  in  Syria,  who  raised  the  cry 
against  him  of  fiivouring  Nestorianism.  Fhivian 
endeavoured  to  refute  this  charge  by  anathema- 
tizing Nestorius  and  his  doctrine  ;  but  Xenaias, 
not  satisfied,  required  him  to  anathematize  a 
number  of  persons  now  dead  (including  Diodonis 
of  Tarsus,  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  Theodoret  of 
Cyrus,  and  others),  who  were  suspected,  justly  or 
not,  of  Nestorianism,  declaring  that  if  he  refused 
to  anathematize  them,  he  must  remain  subject  to 
the  imputation  of  being  a  Nestorian  himself. 
Flavian  refused  for  a  time  to  comply  ;  but  pressed 
by  the  enmity  of  Xenaias  and  his  supporters,  and 
anxious  to  satisfy  the  emperor,  who  supported  his 
oppoi  ents.  he  bubscribed  the  Henoticon  or  Edict  of 
Union  of  the  late  emperor  Zeno ;  and  having  assem- 
bled the  bishops  of  his  province,  he  drew  up  a  syno- 
dal letter,  and  sent  it  to  tlic  emperor,  owning  the 
authority  of  the  three  councils  of  Nice,  Constanti- 
nople, and  Ephesus,  and  silently  passing  over  that 
of  Chalcedon,  and  pronouncing  the  required  ana- 
thema against  the  prelates  enumerated  by  Xenaias. 
He  also  sent  to  the  emperor  a  private  assurance  of 
his  readiness  to  comply  with  his  wishes,  (a.  d. 
508  or  509.)  Victor  Tununensis  states  that 
Flavian  and  XenaVas  presided  over  a  council  at 
Constantinople  a.  d.  499,  when  the  obnoxious 
prelates  and  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  itself  were 
anathematized  :  but  his  account  seems  hardly 
trustworthy. 

The  enemies  of  Flavian  were  not,  however, 
satisfied.  They  required  him  distinctly  to  ana- 
thematize the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  and  all  who 
held  the  doctrine  of  the  two  natures.  [Euty- 
CHE8.]  This  he  refused  to  do,  and  in  a  confes- 
sion of  faith  which  he  drew  up,  supported  the 
authority  of  the  council  in  the  repudiation  both  of 
Nestorius  and  Eutychea,  but  not  in  its  definition 
of  the  true  faith.  The  cry  of  Nestorianism  was 
again  raised  against  him  ;  and  new  disturbances 
were  excited;  and  the  Isaurian,  and  apparently 
some  other  Asiatic  churches,  broke  off  from  com- 
munion with  Fhivi;in.  A  synod  was  held  A.  d. 
510  at  Sidon,  to  condemn  the  Council  of  Chal- 
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cedon  and  depose  its    leading  supporters;   bnt 
Flavian  and  Ellas  of  Jerusalem  managed  to  prevent 
its  effecting  anything.     Flavian  still  hoped  to  ap- 
pease his  apponcnts,  and  wrote  to  the  emperor, 
expressing  his  readiness  to  acknowledge  the  first 
three  councils,  and  pass  over  that  of  Chalcedon  in 
silence  ;  but  his  eflfbrts  were  in  vain ;  a  tumultuous 
body  of  monks  of  the  province  of  Syria  Prima  as- 
sembled at  Antioch,  and  frightened  Flavian  into 
pronouncing  an  open  anathema  against  the  Council 
of  Chalcedon,  and  against  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia 
and  the  other  bishops  whom  Xenaias  had  already 
obliged  him  to  condemn.     The  citizens  were  not 
equally  compliant ;  they  rose  against  the  monks, 
and  killed  many  of  them :  and  the  confusion  was 
renewed  by  the  monks  of  Coele-Syria,  who  em- 
braced the  side  of  Flavian,  and  hasted  to  Antioch 
to  defend  him.     These  disturbances,  or  some  trans- 
actions connected  with  the  Council  of  Sidon,  gave 
the  emperor  a  ground  or  pretext  for  deposing 
Flavian  (a.  d.  511)  and  putting  Severus  in  his 
pbce.     Victor  Tununensis  places  the  deposition 
of  Flavbn  as  early  as  the  consulship  of  Cethegus, 
A.  D.   504.     Flavian   was  banished  to  Petra  in 
Arabia,  where  he  died.     His  death  is  assigned 
by  Tillemout,  on  the  authority  of  Joannes  Mos- 
chus,  to  A.  D.  518.     In  Vitalian's  rebellion  (a.  d. 
513  or  514)  his  restoration  to  his  see   was  one 
of  the  demands  of  that  rebel.    [Ana8Tahiu&] 
Flavian  is  (at  least  was)  honoured  in  the  Greek 
Church  as  a  confessor,  and  was  recognised  as  such 
by   the   Homish   Church,  after   long  opposition. 
(Evagr.  Hid.  Eve.  iii.  23,  30,  31,  3*2  ;  Theophan. 
Chronog.   pp.  220 — 247,  ed.  Bonn  ;    Marvellirt, 
Chron,  (FauL  ei  A  fuse.  Cast.);  Vict.  Tun.  C^ron. 
(ab  Anast.  Aug.  Cos.  ad   Cetheg.  Cos.)\     Baron. 
AnnaL  Eocles.  ad  Ann.  496  et  512  ;  Pagi,  Critioe 
in  Baron. ;  Tillemont,  Mem.  vol.  xvi.  p.  675,  &c) 
3.  Of  CoNRTANTiNOPLE.     He  was  chosen  suc- 
ces^r  to  Proclus,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  who 
died  anno  139  Alex,  era,  or  446  a.  u.     At  the 
time  of  his  election  he  ^'as  a  presbyter  and  keeper 
uf  the  sacred  vessels  in  the  great  church  at  Con- 
stjintinople.     Chrvsaphitis,  the  eunuch,  a  friend 
and  supporter  of  the  monk  Eutyches  [Euttches], 
was  at  this  time  an  influential  person  at  court ; 
and  he  having  a  dislike  to  Flavian,  managed  to  set 
the  emperor  Theodosius  1 1,  against  him,  from  the 
very  commencement  of  his  episcopate.     Dioscorus, 
who  had  just  ascended  the  episcopal  chair  of  Alex- 
andria, and  was  persecuting  the  kinsmen  of  his 
predecessor,  Cyril  [Cyrilli's],  was  also  irritated 
against  Flavian,  who  had  befriended  the  persecuted 
parties.     Flavian  was  indeed  befriended  by  Pul- 
cheria,  the  empcror*s  sibtcr ;  but  her  aid  was  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  enmity  of  the  empress 
Eudocia  [EroociA  Augusta],  who   was  influ- 
enced by  Chr}'s:iphius,and  was,  moreover,  irritated 
by  Flavian*s  defeating  a  plan  to  remove  Pulcheria 
altogether  from  the  state  and  the  court  by  having 
her  ordained  a  deaconess.     Flavian  was  not,  how- 
eycr,  daunted.     lie  assembled  a  synod  of  forty 
bishops,  and  deposed  Eutyches  from  his  office  of 
anchinLuidrite  or  abbot,  and  excommunicated  him, 
on  the   ground  of  his  hen>tical  opinions.     [Eu- 
TTciiKff]     This  bold  step  irritated  the  opponents 
of  Flavian,  and  they  prevailed  on  the  empt^ror  to 
summon  a  synod  at  Constantinople  to  try  Flavian 
on  a  charge  of  falsifying  the  acts  of  the  synod  at 
which    Eutyches  was   cuudi>mned.     Flavian  was 
acquitted,  but  his  cnomies  (H^rsuadcd  Thcodosiua  to 
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rammon  a  general  council  at  EpIietiUL  At  thit 
council,  over  which  Dioaconu  preaided,  and  whic^ 
is  known  in  history  as  the  Council  of  Robbers 
(i)  Xxirrpue^)^  Flavian  and  the  other  members  of 
the  synod  which  had  condemned  Eutyches  were 
present,  but  were  not  allowed  to  rote,  since  their 
conduct  was  called  in  question.  Their  frienda 
were  overborne  in  an  irregular  manner,  ^tychea 
was  restored,  and  Flavian  not  only  depoied  and 
sentenced  to  banishment,  but  so  roughly  beatea 
and  kicked  by  the  Egyptian  and  other  attendanta 
of  Dioscorus,  that  he  died  three  days  afterwarda 
(a.  o.  449).  This  violence  probably  tended  to 
the  reaction  which  took  place  in  the  mind  of  the 
emperor.  Pulcheria  regained  her  ascendancy ;  the 
body  of  Flavian  was,  by  her  order,  faononnblj 
conveyed  to  Constantinople,  and  buried  in  tlw 
Church  of  the  Holy  Apostles.  Pope  Leo  the  Oraat 
honoured  him  as  a  confessor,  and  the  Councfl  of 
Chalcedon  as  a  martyr ;  and  since  the  time  of 
Baronius  he  has  been  commemorated  in  the  Ifai^ 
tyrology  of  the  Romish  Church.  A  letter  of 
Flavian  to  Pope  Leo  was  published  by  Coteleras 
{Afonum.  Eocles.  Graee.  voL  i.  p.  50);  and  a  confie^ 
sion  of  his  fiuth  presented  to  the  emperor  Theo* 
dosius,  and  some  other  pieces,  are  given  witb  die 
acU  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  in  the  ComeiNa  of 
Labbe  and  Harduin  ;  and  are  also  inserted  in  the 
Conciiia  of  Mansi,  voL  viiL  p.  833.  (Evagr.  HkU 
Ecc.  L  8,9,  10  ;  Theophanes,  Chrtmoff.  pp.  15(^^ 
158,  ed  Bonn ;  MarcelUn,  Ckron.  {Protog.  etAsiar, 
Coss.)  ;  Vict.  Tun.  Chron.  (Caliip,  et  Aniab.  Om, 
Post,  et  Zen.  Coss.) ;  Synod.  Veiis^  apad  Fabric; 
Fabr.  B&l.  Gr.  vol.  ix.  p.  290,  and  voL  zii  ppu 
393,  394,  and  672  ;  Tillemont,  Mem.  vol.  xr.  ppu 
446,  &c.)  [J.  C.  M] 

FLA'VIUS.  1.  M.  Flaviub,  a  Roman,  who 
in  B.  c.  328,  during  the  funeral  solemnity  of  Uf 
mother,  distributed  meat  (visoeratio)  among  the 
people.  It  y^'BB  said  that  this  gift  was  made  m 
much  to  honour  his  mother  as  to  d^ow  his  gratitiide 
towards  the  people  for  having  acquitted  him  mbbo 
time  before,  when  he  had  been  accused  bj  tlie 
aediles  of  adultery.  The  people  evinced  their 
gratitude  in  return  by  electing  him  at  the  next 
comitia  tribune  of  the  people,  although  he  WM 
absent  at  the  time,  and  others  had  offered  them- 
selves as  candidates.  In  a  c.  323  he  was  invested 
with  the  same  ofllice  a  second  time,  and  bRN^t 
forward  a  rogation  to  chastise  the  Tnscnlani  for 
having  incited  the  Velitemians  and  Privematana  to 
make  war  against  Rome.  But  the  Tusculans  came  to 
Rome  and  averted  the  punishment  by  their  prayen 
and  entreaties.  (Li v.  viii.  22,  27  ;  VaL  Max.  ub 
10.  §  1.) 

2.  Flavius,  a  Lucaniaa,  who  lived  dnriiy 
the  second  Punic  war,  and  for  a  time  was  at  the 
head  of  the  Roman  party  among  the  Loeaniaiuk 
But  in  B.  c.  213  he  suddenly  tnmed  traitor;  and 
not  satisfied  with  going  over  to  the  enemy  him- 
self and  making  his  countrymen  follow  his  ex- 
ample, he  resolved  to  deliver  the  Roman  genenl; 
with  whom  he  was  connected  by  hospitality,  into 
the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians.  He  according^ 
had  an  interview  with  Mago,  who  commanded  the 
I^inic  forces  in  Bruttium,  and  promised  to  deUver 
up  to  him  the  proconsul  Tib.  Sempronius  Orsochu» 
on  condition  that  the  Lncanians  should  be  free,  and 
retain  their  own  constitution.  A  place  was  then 
fixed  upon  where  Mago  might  lay  in  ambush  with 
an  anned  force,  and  whither  FlaTiaa 
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hmi  t&0  pwcoMBl.  Fkrras  now  went  to  Gnie- 
db«a»  and  prandamg  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation 
bcCvecB  kxm  and  tbow  who  had  reoentlj  deserted 
the  cawe  of  the  Romans,  he  prerailed  upon  him  to 
acesfany  him  to  the  spot  where  Mago  was  con- 
esyed.  Wben  he  arriyed  there  Mago  rushed 
fcfth  from  hia  ambascade,aad  FbiTins  immediatelj 
waft  over  to  the  Carthaginians.  A  fierce  contest 
thsB  msnnd,  near  a  place  called  Campi  Veteres, 
is  vhkh  Tib.  Sempronios  Orscchos  was  killed. 
(Lit.  zzt.  16  ;  Appian,  ^amft.  85;  VaL  Max.  t. 
LExt.^6.) 

I.  Q.  Fuknua,  an  angor  who,  according  to 
Yskriaa  Maximiu  (TiiL  1.  §  7),  was  accused  be- 
fae  the  people  by  the  aedile,  C.  Valerius,  perhaps 
de  same  who  was  cnmle  aedile  in  ac  199. 
(Lit.  xxzi.  50,  xxxH.  50.)  When  fourteen  tribes 
Isd  dbsttd  J  Toted  against  Flarias,  and  the  latter 
ifsm  asafiird  his  innocence,  Valerius  declared 
llaft  ha  did  not  care  whedier  the  man  was  guilty 
m  iBDdceAt  prorided  he  secured  his  punishment ; 
md  the  people,  indignant  at  soch  conduct,  ao- 
fMHad  FbTiaab 

4.  Q.  Fi.AyiiJa,  of  Taniuinii,  in  Etruria,  was 
ikt  mmdttnr  of  the  slave  Panuigus  (preTious  to 
A.C.  77X  who  belonged  to  C.  Fannius  Chaereas, 
tmi  waa  to  be  trained  as  an  actor,  according  to  a 
CMtaact  catered  into  between  Fannius  Chaereas 
md  Q.  Roocias,  the  cdebrated  comedian.  (Cic.  pro 
Aw.Cbm.ll.) 

&.  Lb  Flatius,  a  Roman  eqnes,  who  gave  his 
tndeDce  scainst  Verres.  in  b.  c.  70.  He  probably 
Ived  in  otdly,  and  was  engaged  in  mercantile 
fmwmta,  (Cic.  m  Verr.  I  5,  ▼.  59.)  He  appears 
Id  he  the  same  as  the  L.  Flavius  who  is  mentioned 
m  the  prveurator^  that  is,  the  agent  or  steward  of 
C  Matrinius  in  Sicily.     (Cic  mi  Verr,  v.  7.) 

€.  C  F1.AVIUS,  a  brother  of  L.  Flavius  [No.  5], 
and  likewise  a  Roman  eqaes,  was  recommended 
bj  Cicero,  in  b.  c  46,  to  M\  Acilius,  praetor  of 
Sicily,  as  an  intimate  firiend  of  C.  Calpumius  Piso, 
the  late  son-in-law  of  Cicero.  (Ad  Fam.  xiii.  31.) 
la  soBse  editions  of  Cicero^s  oration  for  Plancius 
(c  42),  we  read  the  name  of  C.  Flavius ;  but 
fifffjfMmi  and  Wunder  have  shown  that  this  is 
snly  an  incorrect  reading  for  C.  (Alfius)  Flams. 

7.    L-   Fla\ics  was  tribune  of  the  people  in 
B.a   60  i   and  00  the  suggestion  of  Pompej,  he 
hraagfat  forward  an  agrarian  law,  which  was  chiefly 
jaUBwM   to  benefit  the  veterans  of  Pompej,  who 
aft  the  aame  time  very  warmly  supported  the  law. 
It  was  owing  to  the  favour  of  Poropej,  which  he 
thos  acquit^  that    in  B.  c.  59  he  was  elected 
praetor  for  the  yesr  folkming.      His   friendship 
with  Cieero  seems  likewise  to  have  srisen  from  his 
with  Pompej;    and  Cioero  stronglj  r»- 
him  to  his  brother  Quiutus,  who  was 
in   Asia,   where  some   bequest   had   been 
kit  to  Flavins.     Pompej  had  entrusted  to  his  care 
jcQii%  Tigranes  of  Armenia,  but  P.  Clodios  after- 
wards fcn  pussesuion  of  him,  atid  FUvius  tried  in 
vaia  to  recover  the  jnung  prince.     Cicero  express)/ 
mcotioiM  that  Flivius  was  sbo  a  friend  of  Caesar, 
aod  hence  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  maj  be  the 
aame  as  the  Flavius  whom  Caesar,  in  b.  a  49,  en- 
trusted with  one  legion  and  the  province  of  Sicilj. 
(Cic.  adAti.  L  18,  19,  iL\,x.\;  ad  Q.  FraL  i. 
S;  Aaeoo.  m  Cic  MUom,  p.  47,  ed.  Orelli;    Dion 
Casa.  nxriL  50,  xxxviii.  50.) 

8.  C.  Flatitts,  a  friend  of  If.  Junius  Brutus, 
vboB  hi  accoaipAOsad  to  Philippi  in  the  oapacitj 
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of  praefhehu/obrum,  FUvius  fell  in  the  Uttle  of 
Philippi,  and  Brutus  hunented  over  his  death. 
(C.  Nep.  ^«.8;  Ck.  ad  AtL  idl  17;  Pseudo- 
Brut,  ad  Cfc.  i.  6,  17 ;  Plut.  Brui,  61.) 

9.  C.  Flavius,  a  Roman  eques  of  Asta,  a  Roman 
colony  in  Spain.  He  and  other  equites  who  had 
before  belonged  to  the  party  of  Pompey,  went  over 
to  Caesar  in  B.C.  45.  (Bell.  Hispan.  26.)  Whether 
he  is  the  same  as  the  C.  Flavius  who  is  mentioned 
among  the  enemies  of  Caesar  Octavianus,  and  was 
put  to  death  in  B.C.  40,  after  the  taking  of  Perusia, 
is  uncertain.     (Appian,  B.  C.  v.  49.)       [L.  S.] 

CN.  FLA'VIUS,  the  son  of  a  freedman,  who 
is  called  by  Livy  Cneius,  by  Gellius  and  Pliny 
Annius,  was  bom  in  humble  circumstances,  but 
became  secretary  to  App.  Ckudius  Caecus  [Clau- 
dius, No.  10],  and,  in  consequence  of  this  con- 
nection, together  with  his  own  shrewdness  and 
eloquence,  attained  distinguished  honours  in  the 
commonwealth.  He  is  celebrated  in  the  annals  of 
Roman  law  for  having  been  the  first  to  divulge 
certain  technicalities  of  procedure,  which  previously 
had  been  kept  secret  as  the  exclusive  patrimony  of 
the  pontiff  and  the  patricians.  The  relative  share 
which  the  pontiflfiH  as  such,  and  the  patricians,  who 
were  not  pontiflfi^  possessed  in  the  administration 
and  interpretation  of  early  Roman  law,  cannot  now 
be  accurately  determined.  Among  the  portions  of 
law  which  were  kept  in  the  knowledge  of  a  few, 
were  the  greater  part  of  the  actut  UgSimi  and  the 
aetionet  l^ia.  These  appear  to  have  included  the 
whole  of  legal  practice,  the  aetui  Ugiiimi  ordinarily 
designating  the  technicalities  of  private  legal  trana* 
actions,  and  the  aclkmes  legis  the  ceremonies  of 
judicial  procedure,  although  this  distinction  is  not 
always  observed.  To  the  hidden  law  of  practice 
belonged  the  rules  of  the  Kalendar  {Fasti\9Ji^  the 
greater  part  of  the  Formulae.  The  rules  of  the 
Kalendar  determined  what  legal  acts  were  to  be 
done,  and  what  omitted,  on  particular  days.  The 
Formulae  related  chiefly  to  technical  pleading^  or, 
in  other  words,  to  that  part  of  forensic  practice 
which  determined  the  mode  of  stating  a  claim  and 
making  a  defence  ;  but  there  were  also  formulae 
for  acts  not  connected  with  litigation,  as  manci- 
patio,  sponsio,  adoptio,  and  formulae  of  this  latter 
kind  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  been  so  little 
known  to  the  people  at  large  as  forms  of  pleading, 
whether  oral  or  written,  may  have  been.  Fla- 
vius made  himself  master  of  the  rules  of  the 
Kalendar  and  the  formulae^  either  by  stealing  a 
book  in  which  they  had  been  laid  down  and  re- 
duced to  order  by  App.  Claudius  ( Dig.  1.  tiL  2.  s.  2. 
§  7),  or  by  frequently  consulting  those  who  were 
able  to  give  advice  upon  the  subject,  by  noting 
down  their  answers,  and  by  applying  his  sagacious 
intellect  to  discover  the  system  from  which  such  de- 
tached answera  proceeded.  Pliny  (H.N.  xxxiii.  I ) 
says  that  Flavius  pursued  the  latter  course,  at  the 
recommendation  of  App.  Claudius  (ejus  hortatu 
eJKeperai  eos  die$^  consultando  (usidue  tagaci  in^ 
genio).  He  thus  picked  the  brains  of  the  jurists 
he  consulted  (ah  ipsit  oautis  jurisconsuUit  eoruin 
aapientiam  oompilavitt  Cic.  pro  Mur.  11).  The 
expressions  of  some  writera  who  mention  the  pub- 
lication of  Flavius  seem  to  confine  his  discoveries 
to  the  rules  of  the  Kalendar ;  but  there  are  other 
passages  which  make  it  likely  that  he  published 

1  other  rules  connected  with  the  legit  aetionet^  espe- 
cially the  formulae  of  pleading.  (Compare  Liv. 
ix.  46  ;  Macrob.  &1I.  i.  15  ;  Cic.  de  Fin,  iv.  27» 
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ad  Att,  vi.   1,  Je  Orat.  i.  41.)     The  collection  of 
legal  rules  thus  published  by  Flavins  was  called 
the  Jia  Flavianum  ;  and,  next  to  the  Jus  Civile 
Papirianum^  it  was  the  earliest  private  work  in 
Roman  law.     The  patrician  jurists  were  grieved 
and  indignant  when  they  saw  that  their  advice 
and  intervention   were  rendered  unnecessary  by 
this  publication.  In  order  to  regain  tlicir  lost  powers, 
they  framed  new  rules  relating  to  the  le^  aeiioitesy 
and,  in  order  to  keep  the  new  rules  secret,  invented 
a  cypher  (notae)  to  preserve  them  in.     (Cic  pro 
Mur,  1 1 ,  where  by  notae  some  commentators  under- 
stand, not  a  secret  notation  or  cypher,  but  the  new 
formulae  invented  by  the  jurists).     These   new 
rules  in  another  century  underwent  the  same  fate 
with  their  predecessors,  for  in  the  year  n.  c.  200 
they  were  made  known  to  the  people  at  Lirge  by 
Sex.  Aelius  Catus,  in  a  publication  termed  Jus 
Aelianum.  Flavius  was  not  content  with  divulging 
the  legal  mysteries  through  the  medium  of  a  book, 
but,  according  to  Livy,  he  exposed  the  Fasti  to 
view  on  a  whitcd  tablet  in  the  Fonim.     ( Fastos 
circa  Forum  in  albo  proposuit^  ix.  46.)     It  is  not 
unlikely,  from  a  comparison  of  the  narrative  of 
Livj'  with  the  accounts  of  other  writers,  that  the 
latter  exposure  took  place  after  he  had  been  pro- 
moted to  the  office  of  cunile  aedile,  in  consequence 
of  the  popularity  he  had  acquired  by  the  previous 
publication  of  his  book.     The  first  fruits  of  his 
popularity  were  his  appointments  to  the  otHces  of 
triumvir  noctumus  aud  triumvir  coloniae  deducen- 
dae  ;  and,  in  order  to  qualify  himself  for  the  ac- 
ceptance of  such  honours,  he  ceased  to  practise  his 
former  business  of  scribe.     He   was  afterwards 
made  a  senator  by  App.  Claudius,  in  spite  of  his 
ignominious  birth,  and  was  elected  curule  aedile  in 
the  year  b.  c.  303.     His  cU-ction  was  carried  by 
the  /orensis/artioy  which  had  been  created  and  had 
gained    strength  during   the   ccnsorbhip  of  App. 
Claudius,  and  now  became  a  distinct  iwirty  in  the 
state,  in  opposition  to  those  who  called  themselves 
the  fautort's   bonorum.      From    Licinius   ]Macer, 
quoted  by   Livy,  it  would   appear  that  he  had 
been  pn-viumfjf  tribune,   whereas  Pliny  (//.  A*". 
xxxiii.  1)   states  that  the  tribunate  of  the  plebs 
was  conferred  upon  him  in  addition  to  the  aedile- 
ship.  The  circumstance  of  his  election  so  disgusted 
the  greater  part  of  the  senate  and  the  nobles,  that 
they  laid  aside  their  golden  rings  and  other  orna- 
ments {phaltrue).     Flavius  met  the  contemptuous 
treatment  of  the  nobles  with  equal  hauteur.     He 
consecrated  the  Temple  of  Concordia,   on  which 
occasion  the  Pontifex  Maximus,  Comi'lius  Barba- 
tus  was  obliged  by  the  populace  to  take  a  leading 
part  in  the  cremtniy,  notwithstanding  his  previous 
declanitiou  tliat  none  but  a  consul  or  an  inqH^rator 
ought,  according  to  ancient  custom,  to  dedicate  a 
temple.  When  Flavius  went  to  visit  his  colleague, 
who  was  unwell,  a  party  of  young  nobles,  who 
were   pres<;nt,   refusi'd  to   rise    on  his   entrance, 
whereupon  ho  sent  for  his  curule  chair,  and,  from 
his  neat  of  rank,  looked  down  with  triumph  upon 
his  jealous  enemies.     (Liv.  ix.  4G  ;  Gell.  vi.  J>.) 
Valerius  Mnxinms  (ix.  3)  says  that  he  was  made 
praotor.     (Puchto,  Cursus  der  ImiituiiuneH,  vol.  i. 
p.  077.)   ^  [J.  T.  G.] 

FL.VVIUS,  a  brother  of  Arminius,  chief  of  the 
Cheruscans.  In  the  summer  of  a.  d.  16,  the 
Romans  and  the  Cheruscans  were  drawn  up  on  the 
opposite  banks  of  the  Wescr  ( Visuigis),  wnen  Ar- 
minina,  prince  of  the  Cheruscans,  stepped  forth  from 
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a  group  of  chieftains,  and  demanded  to  speak  with 
his  brother,  n  distinguished  officer  in  the  Roman 
army.  Flavius  had  lost  an  eye  in  the  ier\-ice  of 
Rome.  The  brothers,  after  their  followers  had 
fallen  back,  conversed  across  the  stream.  On 
learning  the  cause  of  his  brother*8  disfigurement, 
Arminius  asked  what  had  been  its  compensation. 
Flavius  replied,  increased  par,  and  the  usual  rp> 
wards  of  valour.  Arminius  derided  his  chains  and 
chaplet,  as  the  gear  of  a  slave  ;  and  now  began 
between  them  an  angry  colloquy,  which,  but  for 
the  stream  between,  would  have  passed  into  blowsi 
(Tac  Ann.  il  9.)  A  descendant  of  Flavius  named 
Italicus,  became  in  a.  d.  47  chieftain  of  the  Che- 
ruscans.     (Ihiii.  xi.  16.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

FLA'VIUS  AVIA'NUS.     [Avianus.] 
FLA'VIUS  CALVrsIUS.     [Calvisius.] 
FLA'VIUS  CAPER,     [Caper.] 
FLA'VIUS    CLEMENS.      [Clmiknu.] 
FLA'VIUS  DEXTER,  a  Spaniard,  the  son  of 
Pacian.    lie  was  praetorian  praefect,  aud  a  devoted 
advocate  of  Christianity.     He  was  a  contemporary 
of  St.  Jerom,  who  defeated  to  him  his  book  lis 
Viris  lUmtribuf.  He  was  said,  according  to  Jerom, 
to  have  written  a  book  entitled  Omnimoda  Mis' 
toria,  but  Jerom  had  not  seen  it.     This  book  had 
been  long  considered  as  lost;  when,  in  the  end  of  the 
sixti'enth  century,  a  rumour  was  spread  of  its  dis- 
covery, and  a  work  under  that  title  was  published, 
first  at  Saragossa,  a.  d.  1619,  and  has  been  since 
repeatedly  reprinted,  but  it  is  now  generally  re- 
garded as  a  forgery.  ( Ilieron.  De  llris  Illus.^  Pra^/. 
and  c  13*2,  apud  Fabric  JiiM.  Kccfes.^  with  the 
notes  of  the  editor  ;  Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  vol.  i.  p.  283^ 
ed.  Ox.  1740-43.)  [J.  C.  M.] 

FLA'VIUS  FELIX.     [Felix,] 
FLA'VIUS  HERA'CLEO.     [Heracleo.] 
FLA'VIUS  JOSE'PHUS.    [Joseph is.] 
FLA'VIUS    MA'LLIUS     THEODO'RUS. 
[Theodoras.] 
FLA'VIUS   MATERNIA'NUS.     [Matee- 

NIA.N'US.] 

FLA'VIUS    PHILO'STRATUS.       [Philo- 

STRATUS  1 

FLA'VIUS  PRISCUS.     [Pri'vur.] 
FLA'VIUS  SABI'NUS.     [Sabinua] 
FLA'VIUS  SCEVI'NUS.     [Scevinuii.] 
FLA'VIUS  SU'BRIUS.     [Flavus.] 
FLA'VIUS    SULPICIA'NUS.     [Sulpicia- 

Nl'S.] 

FLA'VIUS  VOPISCUS.  [Vonsccs.] 
FLAVUS,  C.  AL'FIUS,  tribune  of  the  plebt, 
n.r.  59.  During  Cicero's  consulship  Flavus  seconded 
him  in  his  measures  against  Catiline  (Cic.  pf 
Plane.  4*2),  but  in  his  tribunate  he  was  a  xealooa 
supporter  of  all  Caesar's  acts  and  laws.  (Cic.  />r» 
Se}<t.  53  ;  Schol.  Rob.  in  S'oiian.  p.  304,  in  fit- 
tinian.  p.  324,  ed.  Orelli. )  This  seems  to  have  cott 
Flavus  the  acdili^ship.  He  was,  however,  praetor, 
B.  c.  5  4,  after  at  least  one  repulse.  FLivus  after- 
wards appears  as  quaestor,  or  special  con'.missioner, 
at  the  trial  of  A.  Gabinius  (Cic.  ad  Q,  Fr.  iii.  1. 
§  7),  and  at  that  of  Cn.  Plancius  (Cic.  pro  Plame. 
17).  Cicero  alwiys  speaks  of  Flavus  as  an  honest 
and  well-meaning,  but  mistaken  man.  [W.  B.  D.] 
FLAVUS,  A'LFIi:S,  a  rhetorician  who  flou- 
rished in  the  reigns  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius.  Hia 
reputation  attracted  to  his  school  the  elder  SenccE 
[Seneca],  then  recently  come  to  Rome  from 
Corduba.  FIa\'us  himself  was  a  pupil  of  Ceatitti 
Pins  [Cestiits],  whom  he  eclipsed  both  in  pnctia 
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tad  finw  as  a  tcaeher  of  riietoric  He  wm  re- 
fwled  at  Roaae  as  a  yoathful  prodigy,  and  lectured 
Vrfcvr  lie  had  aseamc^  tbe  dreM  of  manhood.  His 
r,  Ccstina,  said  tkat  his  talents  were  too  pre- 
to  be  permanent ;  and  Seneca  {OiMtrov,  i. 
f,  79.  Bipi)  remarks  that  Flavus  always  owed  his 
icaowa  in  part  to  something  beside  hu  eloquence. 
At  fint  his  yonth  attracted  wonder ;  afterwards 
k»  case  and  carelessnesa.  Yet  be  long  retained  a 
SBSifreas  school  of  hearers,  although  his  talents 
MTtt  latteriy  spoiled  by  srif^  indulgence.  Flavus 
ccited  poetry  and  history  or  natural  phQosophy 
(Pfia.  A*:  H.  iz.  8.  §  25,  and  ^atek,  ix. 
CL  zir.  XT.)  to  rhetoric.  (Senec.  Cbnfrop. 
L  li.  X.  ziT  ;  Schott,  dt  Oar,  ap.  Senee.  RkeL  i. 
PL  574.)  [W.B.D.] 

FLAVUS,  L.  CAESETIU8,  tribune  of  the 
Plrht  ia  B.  c  44,  and  deposed  from  his  office  by 
C.  JsHas  Caasar,  because,  in  concert  with  C.  £pi- 
int»  Marvlloa,  one  of  his  colleagues  in  the  tribunate, 
it  had  reanored  the  crowns  from  the  statues  of  the 
toator,  and  imprisoned  a  person  who  had  saluted 
I  *^  king.**  After  expelling  him  from  the 
Caesar  was  urgent  with  the  fiither  of 
Flaws  to  disinherit  him.  But  the  elder  Caesetius 
i^piird,  that  be  would  rather  be  deprired  of  his 
du«e  sons  than  btand  one  of  them  with  in&my. 
At  the  next  consahu'  comitia,  many  rotes  were 
ihrca  far  Klarna,  who,  by  his  bold  bearing  towards 
L*tt  dktalor,  had  become  highly  popular  at  Rome. 
(.IppisB,  B,a  u.  108,  1*2*2,  iv.  93  ;  Suet  Caes. 
:K  80  ;  Dion  Cass.  xltr.  9,  10,  xlri.  49  ;  Plut. 
r«s.  €1,  Amiom.  12;  Veil.  Pat  U.  68;  Liy. 
f>*L  cxtL;  Cic  Phi/ipp.  xiii.  15;  Val.  Max. 
t-  7.  I  2.)  [W.  a  D.j 

FL-\Vf  Ss  C.  DECI'MIUS,  a  tribune  of  the 
■niiirrs,  a.  c.  209.  He  rescued  M.  Claudius  Mar- 
cp  uj  frx)m  deieat  by  repulsing  a  charge  of  Ilanni- 
lil'%  elrphants.  (Liv.  xxvii.  14.)  Flavus  was 
jrT^pior  orbanus,  B.  c  184,  and  died  in  his  rear  of 
«hcr.  (Lir.  xxxix.  3*2,  38,  39.)        [\V.  B.'D.] 

FLAVrSLA'RTlUS.  1.  Sp.  Lartius  Fla- 
r'j(,  consul  B.C  500\  Dionysius  (v.  36)  says  that 
»- -thins  was  rrcorded  of  this  consulship,  and 
L.TT  omits  it  altogether.  Niebuhr  {/list,  of 
H>jme^  TuL  L  p.  536)  considers  the  consulship  of 
Larcia*  Klarus  and  his  collea^^e  T.  Herminius 
;^«lw!ious  to  have  been  inserted  to  fill  up  the 
jrap  t^f  a  year.  Lartius  Flavus  b(*Iongs  to  the 
ik-roie  period  of  Roman  hiAtory.  His  name  is 
geaerallT  coupled  with  that  of  Herminius  (Dionys. 
T.  -^i,  2a,  24,  56  ;  Liv.  ii.  10,  11),  and  in  the 
AT.^^md  lays  they  were  the  two  warriors  who  stood 
bi-«:de  Hocmtios  Codes  in  his  defence  of  the  bridge. 
[<'<p  \.Ms.\  Mr.  Macaulay  {Lay*  of  Anc.  Rome^ 
*  Hontias,**  st  30)  presenres  this  feature  of  the 
stny,  and  adopts  Nieliuhr*s  reason  for  it  (Hist. 
H'.mt^  i.  pw  542),  that  one  represented  the  tribe  of 
th^  Ramnes,  and  the  other  that  of  the  Titienses. 
hi*  worth  notice,  however,  that  at  the  battle  of 
tK**  I^e  Regillus,  where  all  the  heroes  meet  to- 
ff^her  for  the  last  time,  the  name  of  Herminius 
ait^-ars.  but  not  that  of  Lartius.  (Dionys.  ▼.  3, 
hx. ;  Liv.  iL  19,  &c.)  Lartius  Flavus  was  consul 
s  second  time  ia  B.  c.  490  (Dionys.  viL  68)  ; 
warden  of  the  city  (▼.  75,  riiL  64)  ;  one  of  the  five 
envoys  wnt  to  the  Volsdan  camp  when  Coriolanus 
heiieged  Rome  (viii  72)  ;  and  interrex  for  holding 
the  coosolar  eoraitia  B.  c.  480  (viii.  90),  in  which 
j«ar  he  cousseDed  war  with  Veii  (ib.  91). 

2,  T.Labtius  FLAVim,  brother  of  No.  l,con- 
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sul  BwC.  501,  and  again  b.  c.  498.     In  this  second 
consulship  he  took  the  town  of  Fidenae.  (Dionys. 
T.  50, 59,  60  ;  Liv.  ii.  21.)     His  deference  to  the 
senate  is  contrasted  by  Dionysius  with  the  military 
arrogance  of  the  Roman  generals  of  his  own  age. 
In  B.  c.  498,  ten  years  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Tarquins,  the  curiae  found  it  necessary  to  create 
a  new  magistracy,  the  dictatorship,  limited  indeed 
to  six  months,  but  within  that  period  more  abso- 
lute than  the  ancient  monarchy,  since  there  was  no 
appeal  from  its  authority.    (DieL  of  AnUs.v.  Dic- 
tator.)   T.  Lartius  FUvus  was  the  first  dictator 
(Dionys.  v.  71  ;  Liv.  ii.  18):  he  received  the  im- 
perium  from  his  colleague,  appointed  his  master  of 
the  equites,  held  a  census  of  the  citizens,  adjusted 
the  differences  of  Rome  with  the  Latins,  and  after 
presiding  at  the  next  consular  comitia,  laid  down 
his  office  long  before  its  term  had  expired.  (Dionys. 
V.  76,  77.)     According  to  one  account  (id.  vi.  1 ; 
eomp.  Lir.  ii.  8),  Lartius  Flavus  dedicated  the 
temple  of  Saturn,  or  the  Capitol  on  the  Capitoline 
hilL    He  was  one  of  the  envoys  sent  by  the  senate, 
B.  c.  493,  to  treat  with  the  plcbs  in  their  secession 
to  the  Sacred  Hill  (Dionys.  vi  81),  and  in  the 
same  year  he  served  as  legatus  to  the  consul,  Pos- 
tumus  Cominius,  at  the  siege  of  Corioli.  (Id.  92  ; 
Plut  CoriolatL  8.)     In   a   tumult   of  the  plebs, 
arising  from  the  pressure pf  debt,  B.a  494,  Lartius 
recommended  conciliatory  measures  (Liv.  ii.  29), 
and  this  agrees  with  the  character  of  him  by  Diony* 
sius  (//.  ce.)  as  a  mild  and  just  man.     [W.  B.  D.] 

FLAVUS  or  FLA'VIUS,  SU'BRI US, tribune 
in  the  Praetoriau  guards  Ai^d  most  active  agent  in 
the  conspiracy  against  Nero,  a.  d.  66,  which,  from 
its  most  distinguibhed  member,  was  cndled  Piso's 
confipinicy.  Fluvus  proposed  to  kill  Nero  while 
singing  on  the  stage,  or  amidst  the  flames  of  his 
palace,  lie  was  said  to  have  intended  to  make 
away  with  Piso  also,  and  to  offer  the  empire  to 
Seneca,  the  philosopher,  since  snch  a  choice  would 
justify  the  conspirators,  and  it  would  be  to  littlo 
purpose  to  get  rid  of  a  piper,  if  a  player — for  Piso, 
too,  had  appeared  on  the  stage — were  to  succeed 
him.  The  plot  was  detected.  Flavus  was  betrayed 
by  an  accomplice  and  arrested,  and,  after  somo 
attempts  at  excuse,  gloried  in  the  charge.  He  was 
beheaded,  and  died  with  firmness.  Dion  Cassius 
calls  him  Xoveios  *Xd€ios^  and  in  some  MSS.  of 
Tacitus  the  name  is  written  Flavius.  (Tac.  Ann.  xv. 
49, 50,  58,  67  ;  Dion  Cass.  Ixii.  24.)     [W.  B.  D.] 

FLAVUS,  SULPrClUS,  a  companion  of  tho 
emperor  ClaudiuG  I.,  who  assisted  the  imperial  stu- 
dent in  the  composition  of  his  historical  works. 
(Suetaattrf.4,41.)     [Claudius.L]     [W.B.D  1 

FLAVUS  TRICIPTI'NUS,  LUCRE/TIUS. 
[Triciptinus.] 

FLAVUS,  VIRGI'NIUS,  a  rhetorician,  who 
lived  in  the  first  century  a.  d.,  and  was  one  of  the 
preceptora  of  A.  Pkrsius  Flaccus,  the  poet. 
(Suet.  Persii  Vita  ;  Burmann,  Fraefat,  ad  Cic. 
Herenniunu,  ed.  Schutz.  p.  xiv.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

FLORA,  the  Ronum  goddess  of  flowers  and 
spring.  The  writers,  whose  object  it  was  to  bring 
the  Roman  religion  into  contempt,  relate  that 
Flora  had  been,  like  Acca  Laurentia,  a  courtezan, 
who  accumulated  a  large  property,  and  bequeathed 
it  to  the  Roman  people,  in  return  for  which  she 
was  honoured  with  the  annual  festival  of  the  Flo- 
ralia.  (Lactant  i.  20.)  But  her  worship  was 
established  at  Rome  in  the  very  eariiest  times,  f<»r 
a  temple  is  said  to  have  been  vowed  to  her  by  king 
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Tatiui  (ViiTrs,  dt  L.  L.  -w.  74],  ani  Nama  '*p' 
pointed  I  flomen  to  her.  The  icKmblance  betvwri 
the  namu  Plan  and  Chlorii  led  the  Uler  RomaiiL 
to  idenlify  the  two  dmniiio.  Her  temple  al 
Rome  wai  ntualed  near  the  Circui  Hsiimiu  (Tae. 
Ahb.  a.  49),  and  her  fegtiial  wu  celehnted  &DTn 
the  2Sih  of  April  till  the  Gnl  of  Maj-,  with  ei- 
Waroganl  meniment  sad  ludTiouiaeu.  (Z)W.  of 
All.  •.  ^.  Ploralia.)  [L.  S.J 

FLORENTI'NUS,  a  juriM,  who  it  named  by  . 
Idmpiidiiu  ( Alaand.  68.)  si  one  of  the  council  at 
the  emperor  Sevenu  Aleiimdet  ;  and,  though  thii 
authority  woald  otberwiM  be  entitled  to  little 
weight,  it  ii  wpponcd  by  a  rcacript  of  the  emperoi 
Alexander  to  A.  Florvntiiiu,  which  it  pICHned 
in  Cod.  3.  tit  SB.  ■.  8.  He  wrote  liutavtima  in 
12  book)  ;  and  hii  work,  which  wa*  compoted 
with  mnch  elegance,  acntenesa,  and  learning,  wa) 
not  neglected  by  the  compiler!  of  Juilinian'i  In- 
ItiluleL  Thii  ii  the  onlf  work  by  which  he  i>  . 
known  I  and  then  are  43  pare  extract*  from  it 
preteiTEd  in  the  Corpui  Juni.  Theie  have  been 
Kporalfly  commeDted  npon  by  M.  Schmols,  in  a  , 
diMcrtation  entitled  Floiviiiiii  iMtliluUonuiR  Frag- 
wtntla  CammeitL  iiitdrala,  8vo.  Regimn.  1801.; 
The  other  diuertationi  upon  Florcntinui  and  hit 
lemaini  bear  the  following  lillei ;— A.  F.  Ririnui, 
Fhrtnlvti  Juntpmdentiae  J'rdamfntariae  Ittl^ 
gtUag  u  Tiuttint^  itap,  jMttia.  r^ierlae  ft  Notit 
Ulialratae,  4to.  Vilemh.  1752',  Chr.  G.  Jaipii, 
De  FforfuHntt  fjuaqae  tlfmnii  IXictnua^  ito. 
Chemnic  1753  ;  C  F.  Wakhiiii,  Di  PAi/MopUi 
Flamtaii,  4to  Jena.  1754,  et  in  Opnacnlii,  toL  L 
p.  337-346  I  Joi.  Th.  blallicw),  Dt  Ptorailam 
Ifia,  tjuqttt  vj  lUrrit  prioribia  Iiatihtlioimm,  4t£h 
l.ng.  Bat.  IHOI.  Like  the  more  celebrated  writer 
at  Inililutn,  Goiui,  he  ii  not  cited  by  any  iub- 
•eqnenl  juriil,  or,  at  lc«it,  no  nich  citation  hoi 
inched  Ilk  [J.T.G.] 

FLORENTINUS,  th*  author  of  a  panegj'ric 
in  ihirty-nine  henimeton,  on  the  gloriee  of  the 
Vandal  king  Thratimund  and  the  iplendoor  of 
matt  have  tloariihed 
■enci, 

pbrBKology,  prewnt  nothinB  eiccpt  a  cumbrout 
tiuue  of  coatie  flaltery.  [Fiu.ii  Kljvii'h  ;  Ll-x- 
ORlCd.]  (Anlltalog.  Lot.  Ti,  85,  ed.  Burmann,  or 
n.290,  ed.  Meter.)  [W.  R.] 
FLOBENTi'NUS,  a  Byianline  writer  of  un- 
■  ■       r  before  the  tenth 
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fed  of  myricmi,  in  the  room  afAiiatotiBa,ncralIy 
deceoaed  ;  but  on  the  death  of  hii  patron  in  tlia 

aune  year  (361),  he  fied,  along  with  hii  colk^iia 
Tauru^  frmn  the  wiath  of  the  new  emperor,  dnnof 
the  whole  of  vhoie  reign  he  remained  in  cloae  con- 
cealment, baring,  while  absent,  been  impeached 
and  ca[MlaIly  coademncd.  Julian  ii  laid  to  ban 
genemndy  nfuied  to  be  informed  of  theplaccwhcn 
hli  former  enemy  had  tonght  ahelter.  (Jalinn, 
EpuL  15  ;  Amm.  Mart  iTi.  12,  14,  iriL  3,  2, 
XI.  4,  2.  8,  20,  uL  6,  5,  xxiL  3,  6.  7,  £  i  Zoaim. 
iii.  10  j  [W.  R.] 

FLOSIA'NUS,  M.  AN'NIUS,  the  brother 
by  a  difierent  father,  of  the  emperor  Tadtni,  npoo 
whole  deeeoiB  be  at  onca  atsuned  the  uipremtt 
power,  at  if  it  hod  been  a  lawful  inheritance.  Thia 
boidnew  wni  to  a  certain  eitent  •uooaafal,  lor  bia 
authority,  although  not  formally  acknowledged, 
wai  tolerated  by  the  lenate  and  the  aimiea  of  th* 
wett.  The  legiont  in  Syria,  bovsrer,  were  not  m 
■ubmiwve,  hut  inreated  their  own  geninal,  Prahu, 
with  the  par|^,  and  proclaimed  him  AnnotDa. 
A  ciTil  war  entued  [PaOBoa],  which  woa  i£inpllr 
terminated  by  the  death  of  Floiianni,  who  peridicd 
at  Tartui,  either  by  the  iwordi  of  hi*  addiara  or 
by  hii  own  handt.  after  he  had  enjoyed  the  im- 
perial dignity  for  about  two  month*,  from  April  ta 
June  or  July,  ±.  D,  276.  (Zonar.  lii.  29  ;  Zooioi. 
i.  G4  ;  Aor.  Vict.  Caa.  36, 37,  £M.  36  i  Kntne. 
ii.  10  ;  Vopiw.  FlaHam.)  [W.  R.) 
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Bicribed  to  llAnaiii'  (jAXsiANi'a 

FLORE'NTIUS,  praetorian  pre! 
the  reign  of  Conitauliui  II.,  by  ihi 
tyranny  of  hii  financial  adminiitruti 
indignation  of  Julian,  whi 
ordinanceL  ^V'hcn  the  c  ' 
for  the  legioni  to  march 
Florentini,  that  he  mighi 
of  compliance  or  diuWience,  remained  obitinalely 
&I  Vienna,  buvily  engaged,  oi  be  pretended,  in  the 
diicharge  of  official  dutiei ;  but  upon  reaiiing 
intelligence  of  the  open  leiolt  of  the  Iroopi  and 
their  choice  of  an  Augntlu,  he  immediately  re- 
paired to  the  court  of  Canitantiua,  that  he  might 
Iwth  diiptay  hii  own  fidelity,  and  at  the  lonie  lima 
iw^ify  the  guilt  of  the  rebel  prince.  In  recom- 
penit  of  thii  devotion,  he  wu  forthwith  nominated 
OHUol  for  ^  !>.  36 1 ,  and  appointed  praetorian  pte- 


FLORUS,  ANNAEUS{?).  We  poiaeu  • 
aammary  of  Roman  hiitoiy,  diTided  into  fiiar 
hooka,  extending  bom  the  lonndalion  ti  the  cityM 
the  eitabliibmenl  of  the  empire  under  AngaMaa 
{x.  D.  20),  entitled  Rtrum  Romamanm  LiUilV^ 
or  Epitome  de  Geatu  fiamauonoL,  and  compooed, 
aa  we  learn  from  the  pnwemium,  in  the  rei^  tf 
Trajan  or  of  Hadrian.  Thii  compendinm,  which 
muat  by  no  meoni  be  regarded  ai  an  abridgment  if 
Livy,  but  oa  a  compilation  tram  Tarioni  anuniliet, 
pieienta  within  a  Tetymodemte  compaM  aitriking 
view  of  all  the  leading  eienta  com^hended  by 
the  aboie  limiti.  A  lew  miitakes  in  chraiolagy 
and  geography  hare  been  detected  here  and  tha«t 
hut  the  narratiie  io,  for  the  moit  part,  phihwipfcit 
in  arrangement  and  accaiate  in  detail,  allhoogh  it 
haa  too  much  the  air  of  a  panegyric  upon  the 
Roman  people.     The  atyte  ia  by  no  mean*  wonky 
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poetical  and  declamatory,  while  the  aeatininila  ft^ 
qoently  aaaume  tbe  form  of  tnmid  eoncdta  «I- 
preaaed  in  (iolent  metaphon. 

With  regard  to  the  author  all  ii  doubt  and  an- 
ccTtaiaty.  In  many  MSS.  he  ii  dengnated  aa 
Z.  .^lunnu  FlamM,  in  othen  ai  L.  JJiat  Fbnmt 
in  Dthrnoi  L.  Aanana  SntKa,  and  in  one,  peihap* 

aome  criiica  have  aought  to  Identify  him  with 
Julina  Florui  SecuDdu^  whose  eloqueiKC  ii  pcaiacd 
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hf  QvBtifian  (x.  13) ;  Vomiiis  and  Sabnailiu, 
with  a  greater  ihow  of  probafaOitj,  recognize  him  aa 
tbe  poet  Flonia  (aee  bdow),  the  composer  of  cer* 
IMD  TCTMa  to  Hadrian,  preaerred  bj  Spartianiu, 
vkfle  ViBctna  and  Schottna  belieTe  him  to  be  no 
mhtt  than  Seneca,  the  preceptor  of  Nero,  retting 
their  opittioD  chiefly  npon  a  paaaage  in  Lactantius 
{Imti^  wu.  15),  where  we  are  told  that  the  philo- 
lepher  in  qneadon  divided  the  history  of  Rome  into 
a  inrrfeeinn   of  agea, — infimcy  nnder  Romulas, 
hpjhood  under  the  kings  immediately  following, 
jaiath  from  the  sway  of  Tarqnin  to  the  downfal  of 
the  Osrthaginian  power,  manly  Tigoor  up  to  the 
iwainn  in<  lit  of  the  dTil  wan,  which  undermined 
its  ttiengtlL,  until,  as  if  in  second  childhood,  it  was 
Ivced  to  aobmit  to  the  control  of  a  single  ruler ; — 
a  finey  whkh  has  been  adopted  by  the  author  of 
^ntome,  who,  however,  arranges  the  epochs 
'f  and  might  evidently  have  borrowed  the 
u     Mixeover,  if  we  were  to  adopt  this 
htft  hypothesis,  we  should  be  compelled  arbitrarily 
t»  RJect  the  pntoemium  as  spurious.      Finally, 
Titae  iaMgiiiea  that  he  can  detect  the  work  of  two 
hnda,— one  a  writ/a  of  the  purest  epoch,  whom 
he  sap|>oats  to  have  been  the  Julius  Florus  twice 
by  Horace  (Ep.  i.  3,  ii  2),  the  other  an 
and  inferior  interpolator,  belonging  to  the 
of  literature.     To  the  former,  acconling  to 
i^  theory,  all  that  is  praiseworthy,  both  in  matter 
aad  Banner,  must  be  ascribed,  while  to  the  share  of 
the  latter  fail  all  the  blunders,  both  in  fects  and 
which  diafignre  the  production  as  it  now  ex- 
Bat  all  these  opinions  rest  upon  nothing  but 
eoDJectnres.     It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to 
the  native  country  and  personal  history  of 
whose  very  name  we  cannot  ascertain  with 
certainty,  and  therefore  we  shall  refrain  from  ex- 
amining the  arguments  by  which  scholars  have 
soc^t  to  demonstrate  that  he  was  an  Italian,  or  a 
Gasd,  or  a  Spaniard. 

l^liat  is  usually  esteemed  the  Editio  Princeps 
of  Floma  was  printed  at  the  Sorbonne  about  1471, 
in  4to.,  by  Oering,  Friburg,  and  Grants,  under  the 
inapectiofi  of  Oaguinua,  with  the  title  ^  Lucii  An- 
aaei  Flori  de  tota  Hysteria  Titi  Livii  Epithoma  ;^ 
hat  two  others,  without  date  and  without  the 
of  place  or  printer,  one  in  Gothic  and  one  in 
characters,  are  believed  by  many  bibliogra- 
phers to  be  entitled  to  take  precedence.     In  ad- 
ditioii  to  these,  at  least  six  impressions  were  pub- 
h^cd   before  the  dose  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
by  the  elder  Beroaldus,  Antonius  Sabelli- 
Thannerus,   and    Barynthus  (or  Barynus). 
that  pmod  numberiess  editions  have  appeared ; 
b«t  those  who  desire  to  study  the  gradual  progress 
td  the  text,  which,  as  might  be  expected  in  a  work 
which  was  extensively  employed  in  the  middle 
sfea  aa  a  school-book,  is  found  in  most  MSS. 
mder  a  very  corrupt  form,  will  be  able  to  trace  its 
gfadoal  develojunent  in  the  labours  of  the  following 
aehoian: — Jo.  Gamers,  4ta  Vienn.  Pannon.  1518, 
hi  Basil  1532,  accompanied  by  elaborate  historical 
ftotes;   EL   Vnietus,    4to.   Pictav.    1553.    1563. 
Paris,  1576  ;  J.  Stadias  8vo.  Antv.  1567.  1584. 
1594  ;  Gruterus,  8vo.  Heidel.  1597  ;  Gruterusand 
Sahnasins,  HeideL  8vo.  1 609  ;  Freinshemius,  8vo. 
AigentofBt.    1632.    1636.   1655;   Graevins,  8vo. 
Trsj.  ad  Rhen.  1680,  with  numerous  illustrations 
frwa  coins  and  andent  monimients  ;  Dukerus  8vo. 
Lay.  fikt  1722.    1744.    Lips.    1832.     This  last 
be  coniideied  as  the  standard,  since  it  ex- 
roc  II. 
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hibits  a  very  pure  text  and  a  copious  selection  of 
the  best  commentaries.  We  may  also  consult 
with  advantage  the  recent  editions  by  Titae,  8vo. 
Prag.  1819,  and  Seebode,  8vo.  Lips.  1821. 

The  work  has  been  frequently  translated  into 
almost  all  European  languages.  [W.  R.] 

FLORUS,  ANNAEUS,  the  author  of  three 
sportive  Trochaic  dimeters  addressed  to  Hadrian, 
which,  with  the  emperor^s  reply  in  the  same  strain, 
have  been  preserved  by  Spartianus  (Had,  16). 
We  cannot  doubt  that  he  is  the  same  person  with 
the  Annaeus  (God.  Neap.  Annius)  Florus  twice 
quoted  by  Gharisius  (pp.  38,  113)  as  an  authority 
for  the  ablative  poematis  —  ^Annaeus  Florus  ad 
divum  Hadrianum  poemo/ud^^ofor.**  {AnthoL  ImU 
iL  97,  ed.  Burmann,  or  n.  212,  ed.  Meyer.) 

A  series  of  eight  short  epigrams  in  trochaic  te- 
trameters catalectic  are  found  in  many  MSS.  under 
the  name  of  Flona^  or,  as  in  the  Godex  Thuaneus, 
Ftoridusy  to  which  Salmasius  (ad  Spart,  Had,  16) 
added  a  ninth,  in  five  hexameters,  ascribing  the 
whole  to  Florus  the  historian,  who  was  at  one  time 
believed  by  Wemsdorf  to  be  the  author  not  only 
of  these  and  of  the  lines  to  Hadrian,  but  of  the 
well-known  PervigUium  Veneris  also---an  opinion 
which,  however,  he  afterwards  retracted.  {AtUhoL 
LaL  i.  17,  20.  iil  111,  112,  113,  114,  115,  265, 
291,  ed.  Burmann,  or  n.  213—221,  ed.  Meyer ; 
Wemsdorf,  PoeL  Lot,  Min,  vol.  iii.  p.  425,  vol.  iv. 
pt  ii.  p.  854.) 

A  curious  nagment  has  been  recently  published 
from  a  Brussels  MS.  headed  ^  Pannii  Flori  (a 
corruption  probably  of  P.  Annu)  VirgUius  Orator 
an  PoeiOy  IndpU,'^  The  introduction  only,  which 
is  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  supposed  to  have  been 
held  about  a.  d.  101,  has  been  preserved,  and 
from  this  we  learn  that  the  author  was  a  native  of 
Africa,  that  he  had  repaired,  when  still  almost  a 
boy,  to  Rome,  and  had  become  a  competitor,  at  the 
Ludi  Gapitolini  celebrated  by  Domitian  (a.  d.  90 
apparently),  for  the  poetical  prize,  which  had  been 
awarded  to  him  by  the  applauding  shouts  of  the 
audience,  but  unfiurly  withheld  by  the  emperor. 
We  are  farther  informed  that,  disgusted  by  this 
disappointment,  he  had  refused  to  return  to  his 
coun^  and  his  kindred,  had  become  a  wanderer 
upon  the  earth,  visiting  in  succession  Sidly,  Gretc, 
Rhodes,  and  Eg3rpt, — that  he  then  returned  to 
Italy,  crossed  the  Alps  into  Gaul,  proceeded  on- 
wards to  the  Pyrenees,  finding  at  last  repose  in  the 
city  of  Tarragona,  and  contentment  in  the  peaceful 
occupation  of  superintending  the  instruction  of 
youth.  Ritschl  endeavours  to  identify  this  per- 
sonage with  Florus  the  poet  under  Hadrian  ;  but 
there  seems  little  to  support  this  view  except  the 
name  and  the  fact  that  there  is  no  chronological 
difficulty.  (Rheinitchet  Museum^  for  1841,  p.  302, 
&c)  [W.  R] 

FLORUS,  G.  AQUI'LLIUS,  M.  f.  G.  n.,  con- 
sul B.  c.  259,  the  sixth  year  of  the  first  Punic  war. 
The  province  assigned  to  Florus  was  Sicily,  where 
he  watched  the  movements  of  Hamilcar  during  the 
autumn  and  winter  months,  and  remained  in  the 
island  as  proconsul  until  late  in  the  summer  of 
B.C.  258.     He   was  employed   in  that  year  in 
blockading  Mytistratum,  a  strong  hill-fort,  which, 
after  a  stubborn  resistance  and  severe  loss  to  the 
Romans,  submitted  at  length  to  the  united  legions 
of  Florus  and  his  successor  in  the  consulship,  A. 
Atilius  Caktinus  [Calatinuh].  Florus  triumphed 
I  "  De  Poeneis"  on  the  5th  of  October,  258.     (Liv. 

N 
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Eiuf.  ivii.  1  ZoDM.iiii.  Ill  Po1>b.i.  C4;  Oroi. ), 

'H  ;  FuL  Triumph.)  [W.  R  D.] 

FLORUS,  L.  AQUl'LLIUS,  a  triumvit  of  th< 


and  lliB  RniM  ■  flower.  The  weond  uid  third 
trier  to  ttie  conquMt  of  Armenia  and  the  rrcovcry 
of  the  TlJinuin  itandaTdB  from  th«  Pmthiani  in  b.  c 
20.  TheobTcneoftheKCnndhuoiiilahelmebNl 
head  of  a  femnle,  and  the  reverie  Armenia  ai  a 
nippliant,  kneeling  down  with  oulatr^Uhed  hnnda, 
with  tbe  legend  Caes.ir   Uivi  F.  Akui.  Caft. 


The  obrctwofthe  third  has  ■  head  of  the  mn-and 
the  zr^tne  a  Poithinn  on  hii  kneci.  preai'nling  n 
■Undard.  wiib  the  legend  C.kiSAH  Avuvitrvn 
tiiuN.  Bmci.    Tbe  obiene  of  the  fourth  coin  ia 


a  the  lecond  ;  the  nTenc,  from  the 
,    remt  to  relec  to  the  nme  conqanu  in 
me  rjui.     (Eckhet,  toL  i.  pp.  US,  H3,  vol  li, 
pp.  91—90.) 


FLORUS,  DOMITIUS,  who  had  been  ejected 
from  tho  eenale  tbiDugh  the  influence  oi'Plaulianna, 
va*  lealoird  in  Ihc  reign  of  Mncrinu),  and  created 
tribune  of  the  people.  (Dion  Caii.  Uiciii.  33.) 

FLOR03,OF/SSlll8,BnaliieofOlBinmenae, 
■oceeeded  Albinai  ai  procurator  of  Judaea,  a.  d. 
G4 — Gi.  lis  owed  bii  appnintnkcut  U  the  influ- 
ence of  hii  wife  Clenpalra  with  IhF  em)resa  Pnp- 
pnea.  The  govi'mm.^iil  of  Albinui  had  been  op- 
pniiive,  but  ihecouductof  Flonii  enUed  tiie  Jcwi 
to  regnrd  it  wilh  compoialiTe  legiel.  Without 
pilj  or  ulianic,  equBdlj  cmflj  oiid  cnii  I,  Fioroa  wa* 
a  ajrileniatii:  plunderer  of  liia  piovincc.    No  gaini 


m.     Hi* 

■U  ai  to  porticnhu  d 


pnienble  to 
infeated  Judaea  ) 
their  bootj  with  the  pmcnimtor.  Joaepfaiu  [Aiiliq. 
iTiiL  I,  §  6,  II.  1 1,  I  I,  A  J.  ii.  U),  wheiD 
Tacitna  confinni  {HUt.  t.  10),  exprnalj  atuibate* 
the  laat  war  of  the  Jewi  wilh  Rome  to  Flonu,  ud 
Kji  that  he  pnrpoaely  kindled  the  rebellion  ia 
order  lo  corer  the  enoimitiet  of  hii  government. 


AlCaei 


year  of  Fiona'  adniniatratioii,  the  innundiHi 
broke  out,  the  Jewlah  eitiiena  bribed  him  with 
eight  talenti,  tn  aecure  ihem  ingieli  into  their  own 
ijnagoguc.  Floma  look  the  money,  aod  imme- 
diately quitted  Caeaareia,  abandoning  the  Jew*  to 
tbe  inaulU  and  fury  of  tbe  Greek  population.  Jew- 
iah  dcpullea  sent  from  Caeiareia  Co  Sebaale,  ta 
claim  their  purchaaed  protection,  wer*  thrown  into 
prison  by  Florua.  He  abttained  from  nothing  whiek 
even  ilie  HOniof  hitpredeceaionhnd  reipecled.  At 
one  time  he  demanded  17  talent*  from  Uie  Kmple- 
treatury  in  "Caeiar'a  r  "        '   "    "         ''* 


■tiled   n 


nul^   n 


bich  3600  pcnona 
periahed,  merely  lo  oiTord  him,  aniidat  tbe  toB- 
fuaion,  an  opportunity  of  plundering  the  Temple. 
The  attempt  failed,  but  on  Ihia  occaaion  be  pub- 
licly acourged  and  impaled  Roman  citiirna  of 
oqucatrian  rank,  but  Jeniah  birth,  although  IJere- 
~ '  >,  of  the  Aamonafan  race,  and  ai  ~        "  '     ■ 


II.  [1 


aHeh 


9,3],. 


'footed  and  in  monming  beude  hia  tiibimal, 
luppliculing  for  her  connUymen.  At  the  femat  of 
the  PauoTer,  April,  A.  D.  GH,  three  miDiona  of 
Jewa  petitioned  Ceatiut  OaQot  (GALLua],  the 
proconanl  of  Syria,  apitnat  the  tyranny  of  Feetni. 
Bui  the  only  ledieaa  they  ohmined  wu  ■  bint 
promiK  of  milder  treatment,  while  Florna  aUwd  at 
the  pniconiura  aide,  deriding  the  aupplianta,  and 
on  hia  departure  oalrntatioiuly  eecorled  bun  fnu 
Jeruwilem  lo  Antinch.  Hatred  lo  Florua.  rather 
than  to  Rome,  rendered  ail  Agrippa^a  effbeta  in 
A.  n.  Gb',  to  prevent  the  rebellion  of  the  Jewa  in- 
effii-ctual,  and,  after  it  broke  out,  all  partiet  npre- 
■ented  Florua  aa  ita  principal  cauaa.  Il  it  doubt- 
ful whether  Florua  periahed  in  the  inanrrection  or 
escaped.  Hia  dcalh  ia  recorded  by  Suetsniaa 
(I'npas.  *;  Oroa.  viL  9),  bot  not  implied  by 
Jiwephua  {  Vila,  6).  (TadL,  Joaeph.  II.  «.,  and 
Alii].  liv.  9.  !  2,  XX.  9,  8  5,  B.  J.  ii.  IS,  f  I. 
'%  I  (>,  ^  1  ;  Sulpic.  Sev.  Smt.  Ilitt.  iL  ii  ;  £uk- 
hiu»,  CkromieoH.  Lxvt)  Tie  ia  •omelime*  ofled 
Featua  and  Cealiui  nnrua.  [\V.  R  l).] 

FLORUS,  JU'LIUS,  addrreaed  by  Honce  ia 
two  cpiatlea  (i.  3,  ii.  2),  wai,  aa  wo  learn  ftom  tbe 
port,  allachod  to  the  auite  of  Claudia*  Tiberiu* 
Nero,  when  that  prince  waa  demnlched  by  Augna- 
tua  to  ])bce  Tigninea  npon  the  urone  of  Armenia. 
He  wa*,  moreover,  anording  lo  Porphyrion,  tbs 
author  of  aatiita,  or  mther,  it  would  aeem,  the 
eilitor  of  eilnuta  from  tbe  •atirioJ  woi^a  of  En- 
nina,  I.uciliui,  and  Vatm  It  ia  not  imprelnble 
that  he  ii  the  Planl^  mentioned  aa  a  pupil  of 
H.  Poieiui  Uln>  by  Seneca  {Cantror.  ii.  2.7),  whs 
quote*  n  powofte  from  one  of  bia  piceo,  amarently 
a  declamalinn,  cntiiled  Ffauiiiiiau.  We  may 
perhap*  identify  botb  with  the  Julius  Florua  whom 
Quinlilian  (i.  3.  §  13)  pkuea  in  the  foremost  niik 
among  the  onion  of  Gaul,  since  he  gventually 
praitited  hia  profeisinn  in  tlial  country  (fwaiaaa 

it  not  impoatible  that  all  threa  an  oim  and  th* 
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■■•  wiA  JaEai  Pkmn  vbo  in  tin  rfgttli  jmt  Df 
Tftaina  liMifad  «n  JBrnitttmi  tmoiig  tla  Tmriri. 
(Tuc  Amm.  to.  Mt,  i2).  SttWOAat,  Poet.  LA 
IUi>.  p.  3*5,  ftt  [W.  B.] 

FLOBUS,    JU'LIUa    SECUKDUS,  ■  dit 


fiiol  tt  QninliSiii.  JoHw  Fmm,  tutati  iban- 
vbatd  fcr  bis  dofoaiw  m  Owil,  mi  the  pato- 
al  sad*  of  Joliin  Fldnn  ScemidiK.  (QninCU.  x. 
>,  I  l> :  State  Oxftw.  ir.  2S.}  [W.  R.] 

FOCA  orPHOCAS,  a  LMn  gnnmanan,  ta- 


«  hnikdnd 

Md  ■  half  faa>e  been  pmemd  id  two  fn^enti, 
Mptks  with  >  ihoit  SufAie  odr,  by  way  of  tiar-  i 
Ab,  ea  the  wtigim  of  hiitoij,  addiHiinl  to  the  , 
Mia*  Cbo.  The  title  oT  the  pJMe,  u  found  in  ' 
HaS^  ia  Vka  FtrgaM  a  /'«»  GmBoKOiro  Uria 
Smiat  FenAa  eJita,  or  with  the  complimentary 

^  iltrimmri,  boa  which  we  may  conjecture  that  | 
ha  waa  odt  of  the  poblic  iaLan«l  tacfaen  who  | 
^iv  kpLiuive  at  Room  under  the  latrr  emperora, 
while  hia  same  indiolei  that  he  wu  a  Ortti  by 

!w  Rome  OT  Con-  I 
w  nothing  n^arding  the 
e  predte  period  when  he 
« lired  before  Priedan  and 
^  faj  both  of  whom  he  ii  quoted.  In 
a  to  the  lifs  of  Viigil,  we  hale  three  coo- 
pleta. /■  .^ew^fni  Fin^ff,  ud  two  tiaeu  in  pnw!, 
■■e  Br  A^mtilioa*,  and  the  other  Art  d»  NomiiH 
d  Vwr^A,  with  a  pre&ce  in  elegiac  reiae. 

The  Betiical  pndacliont  of  thii  writer  will  be 
tn^  in  the^adt^  Lot  ii.  175,  18S,  180,356. 
(d_  Bomnin,  or  No.  286—289,  ed.  Meyer  ;  the 
preae  tnalieea  in  PnUchiua,  GrammaHrae  iMtinat 
AmOant  Atit>t^  p.  I6S7  and  p.  1722.  See  alio 
Wenador^  Paa.  Lalari  Mi*.,  vol.  iii,  pp.  S47, 
4la  [W.  R.) 

rOCAS,  enpnor.     [Phoca!i.] 

FONTA'NUS.  a  Roman  poet  of  the  Anguitan 
ace,  who  laiig  the  lorn  of  ibe  nymphi  and  ntjn. 
(fw.  u  PomL  i».  16.  3S.)  [W.  B.] 

FONTEIA.  one  of  the  Tettal  Tirgint  in  h.  c 
«9.  daughter  of  C.  Fonleiui  [No.  i],  and  liiter  of 
H.  Fcnleioi  tNo.  A],  at  whone  Iriol  ihe  wag  pTT>- 
dacHl  by  Cicero,  to  moie  the  companion  of  the 
jodkH  in  behalf  of  her  brother.  (Cic.  pn  Font 
17.)  (W.  B.  D.] 

FONTEIA  OKSS  came  oOKirally  from  Tui^ 
eahm  (Cie.  pn  Paid.  14),  of  which  mnnicipium  it 
n*  one  of  the  noat  ditlinguiBbed  (amiliea.  The 
Peeteii  were  plehenn  (Cic.  pro  Don.  41),  and 
ban  the  cognomeiu  Aokiffa,  BALHi^a  (omitted 
■sdcT  Balbi:^  hot  giTen  under  Fohtiil'h),  and 
C»mo.  The  (ogBometi  Cranui  (Fronlin.  Srro- 
ktgi-  !•■  i  12.  iT.  S.  S  8)  i«  an  error  of  the 
MS3..  lim  there  werr  no  Fonleii  CruHt.  The 
Snt  bietnbef  of  thi*  gena,  wbove  name  appean  on 
the  uMilar  Fiati,  im  C.  Fonleiui  Capita,  one  of  the 
eomkarfRti  tn  B.r.  33.  [W.  B.  D.] 

There  are  flereral  coin*  of  thii  gem  ;  but  Capito 
!■  the  ody  cognomen  which  occun  upon  them : 
tbeae  which  hare  no  cognomen  npon  them  an 
giTen  behiw.  The  obretae  of  the  firei  reprewnt)  a 
*>ahk<faced  beKU  which  ii  luppoKd  by  Vaillant 
and  other*  to  be  tlw  head  of  Jsnni,  and  to  indicate 
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regvded  ai  the  asn  of  Janiu:  bat,  aa  Janni  u 
alwBja  repmented  in  later  Hi 


Echhel  (toI.  t.  p.  S14,&e.)maint(ilnj  that  the  two 
heada  ider  to  the  Dioecoii,  who  were  worahipped 
at  ThkuIuii  with  (n>eeial  honoun,  and  who  nwy 
be  regardMl  ai  the  Dii  Penatea  of  the  gene.  The 
heada  of  the  Dioacnii  tim  occur  on  other  coina  « 
the  Fonteia  gena,  ai  we  eee  in  the  aecond  ipicnnen 
Sgmed  below.     Tha  head  on  the  obrene  of  tka 


third  coin,  with  a  tfannderbolt  beneath  it,  (i  pro- 
Inbly  that  of  Apollo  Veiovit ;  the  reretie  ivpre- 
wnte  a^winged  boy  riding  on  a  goat,  with  the  two 
lapt  of  the  DioKuri  nupended  abore  him,  and  ■ 
thyiioa  below. 


FONTEIUS.  I.  T.  FoNTSiua.  kgatni  of  P. 
Comeliaa  Scipio,  in  Spain,  B.C2I2.  (Ljt.  iit. 
:I2.)  Ailcr  the  defeat  and  death  of  P.  fltid  On. 
Scipio,  Fonteiui.  ■■  prefect  of  the  camp,  would 
liBTe  mccteded  to  the  temporary  command  at  lcn>( 
iif  the  legiona  But  the  eoldien,  deeming  hiro  un- 
'-qtial  to  conduct  a  defegtcd  army  in  the  midil  of  a 
lioiiile  country,  chow;  instead  an  inferior  officer. 
L.  Marciui,  for  their  leader.    (IJT.  nr.  34,  38.) 


Fonti 


the   ■ 


ommand  (xifi.  17)  ;  and  if  he  wen 
nth  T.  Fonteiui  mentioned  by  Frontin 
.  6.  }  13,  iv.  5.  g  B),  he  WM  a  hrare.  if . 


2.  P.  FoWrtiOR  BitBuB,  praetor  in  Spain, 
169.  (LJT.iliT.  17.) 

.  M.  FoNTni'i,  praetor  of  Sardii 


ondin 


(Liv. 


167. 


,4.) 


C.  FoNTiius,  legatoi  of  the  praetor  On. 
Servitiui  Caepio,  with  whom  he  wa«  ilain  in  a 
popular  tumult  at  AKulum  in  Picenmn,  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Mariic  or  Social  War,  B 
(Cic.  pro  Ftmt.   U 

;i,  ir    '  ■■■■-  "  " 


I.  Pat. 


Intg  (na  Araobju  <«'■'  Otnlf,  i 


29),  ■ 


■  Appian.B.C  i.  38;Oto«.  1. 18-)  He  wta 
the  father  of  Fonteia  (Cic.  pro  PoiH.  17),  and  o* 
No.  5. 

i.  M.  FoIlTIlD^  ion  of  the  preceding.  Tt« 
ptaenomeni  of  both  theie  Fonleii  are  Tery  donbt- 
fcl.  (Orelli,  Onoia.  7W/.  i.  o.  PartBM.)  Cicero 
enomeralei  the  office!  borne  by  M.  or  M".  FonlMoa 
in  the  following  order.     Ho  waa  a  niumTiT,  but 
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whether  for  apportioning  land,  condacting  a  colony, 
or  of  the  public  treasury,  is  unknown.  He  was 
quaestor  between  B.  c.  86 — 83.  In  b.  c.  83  he 
was  legatus,  with  the  title  of  Pro- quaestor  in 
Further  Spain,  and  afterwards  legatus  in  Mace- 
donia, when  he  repressed  the  incursions  of  the 
Thradan  tribes  into  the  Roman  province.  The 
date  of  his  praetorship  is  uncertain,  but  he  governed, 
as  his  praetorian  province,  Narbonnese  Gaul,  be- 
tween B.  c.  76 — 73,  since  he  remained  three  years 
in  his  goTcmment,  and  in  75  sent  provisions,  mili- 
tary stores,  and  recruits  to  Metellus  Pius  and  Cn. 
Pompey,  who  were  then  occupied  with  the  Serto- 
rian  war  in  Spain.  His  exactions  for  this  purpose 
formed  one  of  the  charges  brought  against  him  by 
the  provincials.  He  returned  to  Rome  in  B.  c.  73-2, 
but  he  was  not  prosecuted  for  extortion  and  mis- 
government  imtil  B.  c.  69.  M.  Plaetorius  was  the 
conductor,  M.  Fabius  subscriptor  of  the  prosecution. 
With  few  exceptions,  the  principal  inhabitants  of 
Norbonne  appeared  at  Rome  as  witnesses  against 
Fonteius,  but  the  most  distinguished  among  them 
was  Induciomorus,  a  chief  of  the  Allobroges.  The 
trial  was  in  many  respects  important ;  but  our 
knowledge  of  the  cause,  as  well  as  of  the  history 
of  M.  Fonteius  himself,  is  limited  to  the  partial  and 
fragmentary  speech  of  his  advocate,  Cicero.  The 
prosecution  was  an  experiment  of  the  new  law — 
Lex  Aurelia  dc  Judiciis — which  hod  been  passed 
at  the  close  of  b.  c.  70,  and  which  took  away  the 
judicia  from  the  senate  alone,  and  enacted  that  the 
judices  be  chosen  equally  from  the  senators,  the 
equitcs,  and  the  tribuni  aerarii.  It  was  also  the 
year  of  Cicero^s  aedileship,  and  the  prosecutor  of 
Verres  now  came  forward  to  defend  a  humbler 
but  a  similar  criminaL  Fonteius  procured  from 
every  province  which  he  had  governed  witnesses 
to  his  official  character  —  from  Spain  and  Ala- 
cedonia,  from  Narbo  Martins  and  Marseille, 
from  the  camp  of  Pompey,  and  from  the  com- 
panies of  revenue-formers  and  merchants  whom  he 
had  protected  or  connived  at  during  his  adminis- 
tration. He  was  charged,  as  £eur  as  we  can  infer 
from  Cicero^s  speech  (Pro  Fonteio)^  with  defiraud- 
ing  his  creditors  while  quaestor  ;  with  imposing  an 
exorbitant  tax  on  the  wines  of  Narbonne ;  and 
with  selling  exemptions  from  the  repair  of  the 
roads  of  the  province,  so  that  both  were  the  roads 
impassable,  and  those  who  could  not  afford  to  buy 
exemptions  were  burdened  with  the  duty  of  the 
exempted.  Cicero  denies  the  chaige  of  fraud,  but 
of  the  complaints  respecting  the  wine-tax  and  the 
roads,  he  says  that  they  were  grave,  if  true  ;  and 
that  they  were  true,  and  that  Fonteius  was  really 
guilty,  are  probable  from  the  vague  declamation  in 
which  his  advocate  indulges  throughout  his  de- 
fence. Whether  Fonteius  were  acquitted  is  not 
known  ;  but,  as  he  would  have  been  fined  or  ex- 
iled if  pronounced  guilty,  and  as  we  read  of  his 
purchasing,  after  his  trial,  a  sumptuous  house — 
the  domua  Rahiriana  {QiccuiAtL  L  6.),  at  Naples, 
B.  c.  68,  it  is  more  probable  that  the  sentence  of 
the  judices  was  &vorable.  (Cic.  pro  Font.  ;  Ju- 
lius Victor,  in  Font.  Fraffm.  ;  Etumann,  Gf«h, 
Ronu  vol.  V.  pp.  329 — 334,  by  whom  an  analysis 
of  Cicero^s  speech  is  given.  The  fragments  we 
possess  belong  to  the  second  speech  for  the  defence. 
Each  party  spoke  twice,  and  Cicero  each  time  in 
reply.  (Cic />roFo«/.  13.)  Quintilian  (%-i.  3  §  51) 
cites  pro  Font,  3.  §  7,  as  an  example  of  enigmatic 
alluiioo.) 
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6.  P.  FoNTSiUR,  a  youth  of  obteiire  &nu]y, 
whom  P.  Godius  Pukher  [Claudius,  No.  40.) 
chose  for  his  adopted  fisther,  when,  in  order  to 
qualify  himself  for  the  tribunate  of  the  pleba,  ho 
passed  at  the  end  of  bl  c.  60,  fioin  the  patrician 
house  of  the  Claudii  to  the  plebeian  Fonteii  Tho 
whole  proceeding  was  illegal  and  absurd.  Fon- 
teius was  married  and  had  three  children,  therrfora 
there  was  no  plea  for  adoption  ;  he  was  scarcely 
twenty  years  old,  while  Clodius  was  thirty-five ; 
the  rogation  was  hurried  through,  and  the  anspeea 
were  slighted.  After  the  ceremony  was  completed, 
the  first  paternal  act  of  Fonteius  was  to  emancipate 
his  adopted  son.  (Cic.  pro  Donu  13,  Hanup,  Re- 
spons.  27.) 

FONTEIUS  MAGNUS,  a  pleader  of  causes, 
and  probably  a  native  of  Bithynia,  who  was  one  of 
the  accusers  of  Rufus  Varenus  for  exU^ion  while 
proconsul  of  Bithynia.  Pliny  the  younger  de- 
fended Varenus,  and  Fonteius  spoke  in  reply  to 
him.  (Plin.  Ep.  v.  20,  vil  6.)  [ W.  B.  D.] 

FONTINA'LIS,  an  agnomen  of  A.  Atemins, 
consul  in  B.C  454.     [Ateknius  ] 

FONTUS,  a  Roman  divinity,  and  believed  to 
be  a  sou  of  Janus.  He  had  an  altar  on  tlie  Jani- 
culus,  which  derived  its  name  from  his  &ther,  and 
on  which  Numa  was  believed  to  be  buried.  He 
was  a  brother  of  Voltumus.  (Cic.  de  L&g.  iL  22; 
Amob.  iii.  29.)  The  name  of  this  divinity  is  con- 
nected with /mm,  a  well ;  and  he  was  the  personi- 
fication of  the  flowing  waters.  On  the  13th  of 
October  the  Romans  celebrated  the  festival  of  the 
wells,  called  Fontinalia,  at  which  the  weUs  were 
adorned  with  garlands,  and  flowers  thrown  into 
them.  (Varro,  Je  L.  L.  vi.  22 ;  Festus,  s.  r.  Futt- 
iinaiia.)  [L.  S.] 

FORNAX,  a  Roman  goddess,  who  is  wid  to 
have  been  worshipped  that  she  might  ripen  the 
com,  and  prevent  its  being  burnt  in  baking  in  the 
oven.  (Fomcur.)  Her  festival,  the  Fomacalia* 
was  announced  by  the  curio  maximus.  (Ov.  FasL 
ii.  525,  &c. ;  Festus,  s.  v.  Fornaealia.)  Hartung 
(die  Relig,  d.  Rom,  vol.  ii.  p.  107)  considers  her  to 
be  identical  with  Vesta.  (Did.  of  Ant.  §.  e.  Forna- 
ealia.) [L.  S.] 

FORTU'NA,  the  goddess  of  chance  or  good 
luck,  was  worshipped  both  in  Greece  and  Italy, 
and  more  particularly  at  Rome,  where  she  waa 
considered  as  the  steady  goddess  of  good  lock, 
success,  and  every  kind  of  prosperity.  The  gie«k 
confidence  which  the  Ronuuis  placed  in  her  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  story  related  by  Plutarch  (de  For- 
titud,  Rom.  4),  that  on  entering  Rome  she  put  off 
her  wings  and  shoes,  and  threw  away  the  globe, aa 
she  intended  to  take  up  her  permanent  abodo 
among  the  Romans.  Her  worship  ia  tnccd 
to  the  reign  of  Ancus  Martins  and  Servius 
Tullius,  and  the  latter  is  said  to  have  built 
two  temples  to  her,  the  one  in  the  fonma 
boorium,  and  the  other  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber. 
(Plut.  I.e.  5,  10  ;  Dionys.  iv.  27 ;  Uv.  x.  46  ; 
Ov.  Fast.  vi.  570.)  The  Romans  mention  her 
with  a  variety  of  surnames  and  epithets,  aa  ptAttea^ 
privatOf  muliAria  (said  to  have  originated  at  Uie 
time  when  Coriolanus  waa  prevent^  by  the  en- 
treaties of  the  women  from  destroying  Rome,  Pint. 
/.  c),  reyina^  eonservatrity  primigenia,  rtri/u,  te. 
Fortuna  Virginensis  was  worshipped  by  newly^ 
married  women,  who  dedicated  their  maiden  gar- 
ments and  girdle  in  her  temple.  (Amob.  iL  67 1 
Augustin.  de  Civ.  Dd,  i?.  U.)    Qsyi(Fkd.\J. 
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145)  tdh  OS  that  Fortuiui  Yirilii  wmi  worshipped 
hj  wamiKn,  wbo  pimjed  to  her  that  she  might  pre- 
KTve  tkeir  channs,  and  thoa  enable  them  to  pleaae 
tikeir  hnafaanda  Her  snniamef,  in  general,  express 
citlwr  partkular  kinds  of  good  luck  or  the  per^ 
M*a  or  rhiMet  of  persons  to  whom  she  granted 
it  Her  wonhip  was  of  great  importance  also  at 
AotiBm  and  Praeneste,  where  her  sortes  or  oracles 
w«f«  ray  eriebrated.  {DieL  cf  Afd,  s.  v.  Oracu- 
Imm ;  Hartimg,  die  RtUff.  d,  Kom.  Yol.  ii.  p.  233, 
Ac     Conp.  Ttchk.)  [L.  S.] 

FORTUNATIA^NUS,  ATI'LIUS,  a  Latin 
grMimiarian,  anthor  of  a  treatise  {An)  upon  pro»- 
•ij^  and  the  metres  of  Horace,  which  will  be 
foand  in  the  collection  of  Patachios.  The  work  is 
extremelj  defectire  and  in  great  confusion,  the 
dzfierent  parts  being  in  many  places  jmnbled  toge- 
ther in  defiance  of  all  order  or  arrangement  For- 
cannot  be  later  than  the  fifth  centiuy, 
he  is  quoted  by  Cassiodoros,  and  his  diction, 
as  exhibited  in  an  epistle  dedicatory  addressed  to 
a  yomg  senator  (p.  2685,  ed.  Putsch.),  is  very 
pne  and  graoefuL  [  W.  R.1 

FORTUNATIA'NUS,  CUHIUS  or  CHl'- 
RIUS,  a  Roman  lawyer,  flourished  about  the 
of  the  fifth  century  after  Christ,  a  short  time 
Casaiodonis,  by  whom  he  is  quoted.  He 
op  a  compendium  of  technical  rhetoric,  by 
wsy  of  question  and  answer,  in  three  books,  com- 
piled from  the  diief  ancient  authorities  both  Greek 
mader  the  title  Curii  Fortwuxtiam  Con- 
Bketoricae  Sckolieae  Libri  free,  a  produc- 
wUdi  at  one  period  was  held  in  high  esteem 
from  being  at  once  comprehensive  and 


This  writer  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
Carxaa  Fortnnatianns  who,  as  we  are  told  by  Capi- 
toUnns  {Max.  ei  Baib.  4),  composed  a  history  of 
the  reign  of  Maxim  as  and  Balbinus,  nor  with 
Foftaiwtianns,  an  African,  bishop  of  Aquileia, 
Bendooed  by  St  Jerome  (  de  Viria  IlL  97)  as  a 
rwrnnrntatOT-  on  the  Gospels. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  the  An  Ehetorioa  was 
printed  at  Venice,  foL  1 523,  in  a  volume  contaiu- 
mg  Rafinianus  and  other  authors  upon  the  same 
labject  \  a  second  edition,  revised  by  P.  Nannius, 
appeared  at  Lonvain,  8vo.  1550  ;  a  third,  by  Ery- 
thxaeus,  at  Strasbuig,  Bvo.  1568.  The  piece  will 
be  found  also  in  the  **"  Rhetores  Latini  Antiqui,** 
•f  Fitktm^  Paris,  4ta  1599,  p.  38—78.    [W.  R.] 

FCySLIA  GENS,  patrician,  of  which  only  one 
fioaily  naaae,  Flaccinator,  appears  in  history. 
The  family  was  eariy  extinct.  [W.  B.  D.] 

FRANCO.     [FANca] 

FRONTl'NUS,  SEX.  JULIUS,  of  whose 
origin  and  eariy  career  we  know  nothing,  first  ap- 
pears in  history  under  Vespasian,  at  the  beginning 
of  A.  j>.  70,  as  praetor  urbanus,  an  office  which  he 
^wedily  resigned  in  order  to  make  way  for  Do- 
mitiaa,  and  it  is  probable  that  lie  was  one  of  the 
eomrmla  m^heti  in  a.  d.  74.  In  the  course  of  the 
fbUowii^  year  he  succeeded  Cerealis  as  governor 
of  Britain,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by  the 
cooqoest  of  the  Silorcs,  and  maintained  the  Roman 
power  unbroken  until  superseded  by  Agricola  in 
A.  o.  78.  In  the  third  consulship  of  Nerva 
(a.  Du  97)  Frontinns  was  nominated  curator 
mamarum^  an  i^pointment  never  conferred,  as  he 
hoBself  informs  us,  except  upon  the  leading  men  of 
the  state  {de  Aq.  1 ;  comp.  102) ;  he  also  enjoyed 
the  high  d^nity  of  augur,  and  his  death  must  have 
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happened  about  a.  d.  106,  since  his  seat  in  the 
college  was  bestowed  upon  the  younger  Pliny  soon 
after  that  period.  From  an  epigram  in  Martial  we 
might  conclude  that  he  was  twice  elevated  to  the 
consulship  ;  but  since  his  name  does  not  appear  in 
the  Fasti,  we  are  unable  to  detennine  the  dates, 
although,  as  stated  above,  we  may  infer  that  this 
honour  was  bestowed  upon  him,  for  the  first  time 
at  least,  before  his  journey  to  Britain,  since  the 
generals  despatched  to  command  that  province 
were  generally  consulars. 

Two  works  undoubtedly  by  this  author  are  still 
extant : — 1.  StraitgemaJlioon  Libri  IV,  or,  if  we  ob- 
senre  the  distinction  drawn  by  the  author,  Strate- 
ffematioon  Libri  III,  and  Strat^tgicon  Liber  soiks^ 
forming  a  sort  of  treatise  on  the  art  of  war,  de^ 
veloped  in  a  collection  of  the  sayings  and  doings 
of  the  most  renowned  leaders  of  antiquity.  The 
anecdotes  in  the  first  book  relate  to  the  various  cour 
tingencies  which  may  precede  a  battle,  those  in 
the  second  to  the  battle  itself  and  its  results,  those 
in  the  third  to  the  forming  and  raising  of  sieges, 
while  those  in  the  fourth,  or  the  Strategioaf  com- 
prehend various  topics  connected  with  the  internal 
discipline  of  an  army  and  the  duties  of  the  com- 
mander. This  compilation,  which  presents  no  par- 
ticular attractions  in  style,  and  seems  to  have  been 
fonned  without  any  very  critical  investigation  of  the 
authorities  firom  which  some  of  the  storiesare  derived, 
must  have  been  published  about  a.  d.  84,  soon  after 
the  return  of  Frontinus  bom  Britain,  for  we  find 
Domitian  named  more  than  once  vrith  the  title  of 
Germanicus,  together  vrith  frequent  allusions  to  the 
German  war,  but  no  notice  whatsoever  of  the  Dadaa 
or  other  subsequent  campaigns. 

\h  Lh  Aquaeductibus  Urbis  Romtu  Libri  11.^  a 
treatise,  composed,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out, 
after  the  year  97.  The  language  is  plain  and  un- 
pretending, while  the  matter  forms  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  history  of  architecture. 

We  learn  from  the  preface  to  the  StrategemcUica^ 
that  Frontinus  had  previously  written  an  essay  De 
Scientia  Miliiarit  and  Aelian  speaks  of  a  disqui- 
sition on  the  tactics  employed  in  the  age  of  Homer, 
both  of  which  are  lost. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  the  StrcUegemaiica  was 
printed  by  Euch.  Silber,  4to.  Rom.  1487.  The 
best  editions  are  that  of  F.  Oudendorp,  8vo.  Lug. 
Rit.  1731,  reprinted,  with  additions  and  cor- 
rections, by  Con.  Oudendorp,  8vo.  Lug.  Bat.  1779, 
and  that  of  Schwebel,  8vo.  Lips.  1772. 

There  is  an  early  translation  into  our  own  lan- 
guage dedicated  to  Henry  VIII.,  entitled  **  The 
Stratagems,  Sleyghtes,  and  Policies  of  Warre, 
gathered  together  by  S.  Julius  Frontinus,  and 
translated  into  English  by  Rycharde  Morysine,** 
8vo.  Lond.  1539;  and  another  by  M.D.  A.B.D, 
12mo.  Lond.  1686,  to  which  is  added  ^*  a  new  col- 
lection of  the  most  noted  stratagems  and  brave  ex- 
ploits of  modem  generals  ;  with  a  short  account  of 
the  weapons  offensive  and  defensive,  and  enginea 
commonly  used  in  war.**  There  are  also  transla- 
tions into  German  by  SchofFer,  fol.  Meyntx,  1582  , 
by  Motscbidler,  8vo.  \yittemberg,  1540;  by 
Tacius,  fol  Ingolst.  1542,  including  Vegetius,  re- 
printed fol.  Frank.  1578  ;  and  by  Kind,  8vo.  Leips. 
1750,  along  with  Polyaenus  :  into  French  by 
Remy  Rousseau,  about  1514;  by  Wolkir,  foU 
Paris,  1536,  along  with  Vegetius ;  by  Perrot,  4to. 
Paris,  1664;  and  anonymous,  8vo.  Paris,  1772: 
into  Italian  by  Fr.  Lucio  Durantino,  8vo.  Vineg- 
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1537;  by  Com.  de  Trino,  8vo.  Venet.  1541  ;  by 
Alov.  de  Tortis,  8vo.  Venet.  1543;  bv  Ant.  Gan- 
dino,  4to.  Venet.  1574:  into  Spoiiiah  by  Didac. 
Guillen,  de  Avila,  4to.  Sftlamanca,  1516;  a  list 
which  forcibly  indicates  tlic  interest  excited  by 
such  topics  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  the  De  Aquaedudibus^  in 
folio,  is  without  date,  but  is  known  to  have  been 
printed  at  Rome,  by  Herolt,  about  1490.  The 
best  edition  is  that  of  Polenus,  4ta  Patav.  17*22, 
to  which  we  may  add  the  translation  by  Rondelet, 
4to.  Paris,  1820. 

The  collected  works  were  edited  with  the  notes 
of  the  earlier  commentators,  by  Keuchen,  8vo. 
Amst.  1661. 

The  Strategcmatica  will  be  found  in  the  various 
collections  of  the  "  Vetercs  de  Re  Militari  Scripto- 
res,*^  of  which  the  most  complete  is  that  published 
by  Scriverius,  4to.  Lug.  Bat.  1607. 

The  De  Aquaeductibus  is  included  in  the  **  The- 
saurus Antiquitatum  Romanarum"  of  Graevius, 
where  it  is  accompanied  by  the  voluminous  disser- 
tations of  Fabretti. 

(Tac  llisL  iv.  38,  Affrk,  17  ;  Plin.  Epi»i.  iv.  8  ; 
X.  8  ;  Mart.  Epigr.  x.  4,  8,  but  we  cannot  be  cei> 
tain  that  he  alludes  to  our  Frontinus  ;  Aelian, 
TacL  1  ;  Veget.  ii.  3.)  [W.  R.] 

In  the  collection  of  the  Aprimtntores  or  Uti  Agra- 
viae  Audores  are  preserved  some  treatises  usually 
ascribed  to  Sex.  Julius  Frontinus.  The  collection  con- 
sists of  fragments  connected  with  the  art  of  measur- 
ing land  and  ascertaining  boundaries.  It  was  put 
together  without  skill,  pages  of  different  works  being 
mixed  up  together,  and  the  writings  of  one  author 
being  sometimes  attributed  to  another.  For  an  ac- 
count of  the  collection  we  must  refer  to  N  iebuhr  ( Hid, 
v/Romey  voLii.  p.  634 — 644),  and  to  Blume  (Rhei- 
uuches  Miueum  fur  JurUjirudenz^  voL  vii.  p.  1 73 
— 248).  1.  In  the  editi(m  of  this  collection  by 
Goesius  (Amst.  1674)  there  is  a  fragment  (p.  28 
— 37)  attributed  to  Frontinus,  which  gives  an 
account  of  measures  of  length  and  geometric  forms. 
In  Goesius  it  is  erroneously  headed,  De  Agro- 
rum  QualUate — a  title  which  properly  belongs 
to  the  following  fragment.  The  writer  states 
that,  after  having  been  diverted  from  his  studies, 
by  entering  on  a  military  life,  his  attention 
was  again  turned  to  the  measurement  of  distances 
(as  the  height  of  mountains  and  the  breadth 
of  rivers),  from  the  connection  of  the  subject 
with  his  profession.  Mention  is  made  in  this 
fragment  of  the  Dacian  victory,  by  which  is  pro- 
bably meant  the  conquest  of  Dacia  under  Trajan, 
in  A.  D.  1 04.  This  fragment  is  wrongly  attributed 
to  Frontinus.  Although  some  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  author^s  history  seem  to  fit  Hyginus  (com- 
pare Hygin.  De  Limit.  Chnttit.  p.  209,  ed.  Goes.), 
it  is  more  likely  that  the  author  was  Balbns  who 
wrote  a  treatise,  De  Aue^  which  b  inserted  in  the 
collecti(ms  of  Antejustinian  Law.  In  the  principal 
manuMcript  (codex  Arcerianus)  of  iht  Agrimensortty 
the  fragment  is  entitled  BalU  IMkrad  Ceirum, 

2.  In  p.  38—39,  Goes,  is  an  interesting  frag- 
ment of  Frontinus  De  Agrorum  Quulitate^  in  which 
are  explained  the  distinctions  between  agtr  cMtig^ 
fuj/u«,  agar  tncMura  cvniprrhfttmSf  and  ager 
arcijiniut.  These  are  the  three  principiil  distinc- 
tions as  to  qutilit^,  but  then*  is  also  an  explanation 
of  t»ther  ti*rms,  a»  ntfer  $ufaivirfii>^  ager  ejrtntciugus 
(Niebuhr,  Hist,  of  Homc^  vol.  ii.  app.  i.).  Profes- 
»or  C-.  Giraud,  in  his  liti  Agmriuc  Sriplorum  no- 
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biliores  Reliquiae^  Paris,  1843,  p.  7,  n.  2,  doabU 
whether  the  fragment  De  Agrorum  QuaiikUe  it 
properly  attribute  to  Frontinna,  and  seems  in- 
clined to  refer  it  to  Balbos.  In  snpport  of  thti 
doubt  he  cites  the  Prolegomena  of  Polenus,  p.  I6« 
prefixed  to  the  edition  by  Polenns  of  Frontinus, 
DeAguaeduct,  4to.  Patav.  1722.  It  should  be  ob- 
served that  the  fragment  to  which  these  doubts 
apply  is  not  (as  Giraud  seems  to  suppose)  the  fiag- 
ment  De  Agrorum  Quaiitate  (p.  38,  OoeSb,  p.  12, 
Giraud),  but  the  fragment  which  we  hare  already 
treated  of  in  the  pr^eding  paragraph,  addressed  to 
Celsus,  and  wrongly  headed  in  Ooesios,  p.  28. 

3.  Next  follows  (p.  39)  the  fragment  headed 
De  Omtrorernis^  which  consists  of  short  and  muti* 
lated  extracts  from  the  beginnings  of  chapters  in 
the  work  of  Frontinus  on  the  same  subject.  The 
Cutttroversiae  Agrorum^  which  were  fiftem  in  num- 
ber, were  disputes  connected  with  land,  most  of 
which  were  decided  not^re  ordinario^  but  by  agri' 
meneores,  who  gave  judgment  according  to  the  rules 
of  their  art.  In  other  cases,  or,  perhaps,  in 
earlier  times  three  arbitn\  appointed  under  a  law 
of  the  Twelve  Tables,  or  a  single  arbiter,  ap- 
pointed under  the  Lex  Mamilia  (Cic.  tie  Leg.  i.  21), 
pronounced  a  decision,  after  having  received  a  re- 
port from  agrimensores.  Some  account  of  these 
controversiae  may  be  found  in  Walter,  Gegek,  dee 
Riim,  Rvcht*.  p.  784—8,  ed.  1840.  In  natural  ar- 
rangement, the  treatise  Dc  Comirovernie  follows  the 
treatise  De  Qualiiatc,  because  upon  the  quality  of 
the  land  depend  the  rules  for  deciding  disputes. 
The  fragments  De  Conirorrrtiie  are  foUowed  by 
commentaries  (p. 44 — 89, Goes.) beariDgthe names 
of  Aggenus  Uri)icus  and  Simplicius.  The  former 
seems  to  have  been  a  Christian,  who  lived  about 
the  middle  of  the  fif^h  century,  and  the  so-called 
fjiber  Simplici  owes  its  name  to  the  absurd  mistake 
of  some  hasty  reader,  who  met  with  the  following 
remark  at  the  end  of  the  first  part  of  the  comment- 
ary of  Aggenus: — **■  Satis,  ut  puto,  diludde  genera 
controversiarum  exposui :  nam  et  timpliciue  enap* 
rare  conditiones  earum  existimavi,  quo  fiicUius  ad 
intellectum  pertinerent.'* — (p.  62, 63,  Goes.)  The 
Liber  Simplici,  then,  as  some  of  the  manoscripts 
import,  is  probably  a  work  of  Aggenus,  and,  from 
some  expressions  which  it  contains,  seems  to  have 
been  delivered  orally  as  a  lecture.  A  portion  of 
it,  never  before  published,  was  given  to  the  world 
by  Blume,  in  Rhrin.  Afueeum  fiir  Juriep,  toL  v.  p, 
369 — 73.  These  commentaries  upon  Frontinus 
are  exceedingly  confused  and  ill-written,  the  author 
having  been  a  mere  compiler,  without  any  practical 
knowledge  of  the  subject  he  was  writing  upon. 
Their  chief  value  consists  in  the  original  passages 
of  Frontinus  and  Hyginus  which  they  preserve, 
for  Hyginus,  like  Frontinus,  wrote  a  treatise  D9 
Contronrtiis  (which  was  first  published  by  Bhune, 
in  Rhfin,  Mueeum./Ur  Juriep.  vol.  viL  138 — 172), 
and  Aggenus,  in  making  up  his  commentary  on 
Frontinus,  plagiarises  the  text  of  Hyginus.  It  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  determine  precisely  aU  the 
passages  which  belong  textually  to  Frontinus  in 
the  commentary  of  Aggenus.  The  chief  clue  is 
the  superiority  of  tente  and  diction  in  the  original 
writer  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  epthet 
praeiftanti*timus  applied  to  such  a  monster  as  De- 
mitian  (p.  68,  Goes.),  must  havcprocoeded  from  a 
contemponuT  of  the  emperor.  The  Liber  Smpliei 
contains  remarks  on  the  rtatus  and  tratueendeuHiMti 
Co/itrofxrsiae^  which  probably  belong  to  FrontiBiMS 
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Wl  it  wim  eootabtt  a  kmg  pa—ge  (p.  87 — 89, 
OoObX  which  doM  not  relate  to  the  rabject  of  Qm- 
ttvnnmm^  and  wmj  hate  been  introdaoed  by  an 
aeeidcntal  tnaspoeition  of  leaves  from  a  treatite 
Ap  Ckmditiomibma  Agrwrmm  of  Sicalot  Flaccos. 
Walter  {Gtaek.  deaHamu  RedUSf  p.  784,  n.  64)  at- 
t«BpiB  to  icatoce  to  order  the  conniaed  commentary 
of  Ajigmna.  The  LAer  Diazoffrapkus^  in  Ooetius, 
p.  9t  Wart  the  following  title,  **Aggeni  Urbiei  in 
Jaliom  Froottnimi  Commentarionun  liber  aecnndus, 
^  DiaMgnphos  didtor.**  It  consists  of  a  set  of 
phtes  or  diawings,  whidi  seem  intended  to  illos- 
tme  the  wiitings  of  Frontinas  De  lAmitSma  and 

4. Next  follows  (p.102— l47,Ooes.)atre&ti8e,  De 
CWoHM,  which  has  been  genenlly  published  under 
the  nHDe  of  Frontinns,  bat  it  is  doubtful  whether 
aoj  part  of  it  really  belongs  to  our  author.  It  is 
ewpiled  fron  Tarioas  sources,  as  the  Commentariua 

the  UUr  Balbi,  the  Mappa  Al- 
and  contains  much  curious  information, 
tsp<i|isphii.sl  and  historical.  That,  in  its  present 
■iBte,  it  cannot  hare  been  compiled  by  Frontinas 
is  erident  from  the  m«ition  which  it  makes  of 
blcr  empefora,  as  Antoninus  and  Commodus. 
Sosae  BoCea  oo  this  worii  by  Andreas  Scottus  were 
printed  by  P.  Barmann  in  his  edition  of  Velleius 
Ptecfcoliia,  p.  632—640.-  (Lug.  Bat.  1719.)  The 
dootie  fragment,  called  in  Goesius  p.  128,  Jnlii 
FrnmtiniS^i  Frae/aUa,  is  quite  out  of  place,  and 
the  end  of  the  first  part  of  the  Com- 
itwy  of  Aggenus  Urbicus  (p.  64,  Goes.).  The 
aaaK  Sioilaa  joined  to  Frontinas  appears  to  have 
heen  given  from  an  ignorant  confusion  of  Frontinns 
with  Sicaloa  Flaccos.  In  consequence  of  works 
hariag  been  wrongly  attributed  to  Frontinus,  which 
ckarir  coold  not  have  been  written  by  the  author 
of  the  treatises  on  Stratagems  and  on  Aqueducts, 
some  Bchofatfa,  following  Polenus  have  supposed  the 
existence  of  two  writers  of  the  same  name,  and 
hare  macDtained  that  the  writer  on  Stratagems  and 
the  Frontinns,  of  whom  we  possess  some  genuine 
remains  in  the  collection  of  Agrimetuoret^  were 
4i&fent  persona.  (Fabric.  BUdioth,  Lot,  vol.  iiL 
p.311,ed.  Emesti) 

5.  In  Ooeains,  p.  215 — 219,  is  a  fragment  given 
vithont  the  name  of  any  author,  under  the  title 
Frm^ftmemimm  Ayrarittm  de  Limiiibus.  In  one  mar 
Bmscript  it  is  ascribed  to  Hyginus,  and  in  another 
to  Julias  Frontinus  Sicnlus.  Nicbuhr  attributes 
it  to  Fitmtinus.  {I/uiL  of  BomCy  vol.  iL  p.  623. 
a.  9,  and  p.  626.  n.  22.) 

For  detailed  information  relating  to  the  Affri- 
waemaom  generally,  and  to  the  difficult  subjects 
treated  of  by  Frontinus,  the  reader  u  referred  (in 
addition  to  the  authors  already  dted)  to  Bockiug's 
ImMiimtiumtn^  voL  L  p.  325 — 331  ;  RudoHf,  in  Sa- 
vigtiy's  Zeittekrj^  voL  x.  p.  344 — 437  ;  the  Me- 
moirs of  Zeiss,  in  Z6UA.fuT  die  Alterth.  IftSiteTMcA. 
Darmstadt,  1 840 ;  Schoell,  Histoirt  de  la  Literature 
Rvmaime^  voL  ii.  p.  454,  vol  iiL  p.  227  ;  Giraud, 
Recktrria  mr  le  Droit  de  ProprieU^  vol  i.  p.  97  ; 
I>crean  de  la  Malle,  E^ocmomie  Politique  da  Ro- 
uutimx,  vol.  L  pp.  66, 179. 

The  fragments  of  Frontinus  connected  with  the 
Ba  Agruria.  are  appended  to  Sichard^s  edition  of 
the  (^ifiea  TkeodtmoMus^  as  it  appears  in  the  Bre- 
riarism  Aniani,  foL  Basil.  1528.  They  are  given 
ia  the  complete  editions  of  the  works  of  Frontinus, 
»7  P.  Scriver,  4to.  Lag.  BaL  1607,  and  R.  Keu- 
8va,  Amat.   1661.     They  are  also  contained 
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in  the  following  collections  of  Agrimensores : 

1.  De  Agrorum  OonditionUm^  dec,  apud  Tume- 
bom.  4to.  Paris.  1655.     2.  Auctoree  Finium  Be^ 
gundonm  cum  Nie,   RigaliH  OUerv,  4to.   Lutet. 
1614.      3.    Bei  Agrariae  Audores^  cu>^    Wi/h, 
Goem.  4to.  Amst.  1674.    Some  of  the  remains  are 
to  be  found  in  C.  Oiraud's  Bei  Agrariae  Scriptorum 
nobiiiores  Beliquiae^  Paris,  1843.  The  firagment  De 
Controtersiii^  with  the  commentaries  of  Aggenus 
Urbicus,  and  of  the  Psendo-Simplidus,  were  edited 
by  Blume  in  itie  Bhein,  Mueeum /Ur  Jurisp,  voLt. 
p.  329 — 884.     Niebuhr  considers  the  fra^ents  of 
Frontinus  as  the  only  work  among  the  Agrimen- 
sores which  can  be  counted  a  part  of  classical  li- 
terature, or  which  was  composed  with  any  real 
legal  knowledge.     This  opinion  comes  with  au- 
thority from  the  great  historian  who,  in  his  inves- 
tigations concerning  the  Agrarian  institutions,  made 
frequent  use  of  the  Agrimensores,  and  was  thence 
led  on  to  a  critical  examination  of  the  entire  circuit 
of  Roman  history.    In  compliance  with  the  recom- 
mendation of  Niebuhr  (to  whom  the  writings  of 
the  Agrimensores  had  always  a  pectdiar  charm), 
several  scholars  of  eminence  have  recently  devoted 
their  attention  to  this  obscure  subject,  and  a  new 
edition  of  the  whole  collection  has  been  undertaken 
by  BInme,  Lachmann,  and  Rudorff,  the  appearance 
of  which  is  anxiously  desired.  [J.  T.  G.] 

FRONTI'NUS,  JU'LIUS,  a  Latin  riietorician, 
who  gave  instructions  in  his  art  to  Alexander  Se* 
verus.     (Lamprid.  Alex.  Sev,  S.)  [W.  R.] 

FRONTO,  M.  AUFI'DI  US,  was  the  mndson 
of  Cornelius  Fronto,  the  orator,  by  his  only 
daughter,  who  married  Aufidius  Victorinns.  Au.- 
fidius  Fronto  was  consul  a.  d.  199,  and  in  217 
was  nominated  governor  of  Africa,  but  at  the  so- 
licitation of  the  provincials  was  removed  by  Ma- 
crinus  to  Asia.  This  appointment  also  was 
cancelled  by  the  emperor,  who  offered  the  usual 
pecuniary  compensation,  which  was  refused.  A 
monument  discovered  at  Pesaro,  erected  by  this 
individual  in  memory  of  his  son,  bears  the  follow- 
ing inscription : — M.  Aunnio  Frontoni  Pronb- 
poTi  M.  CoRNBLi  Frontonis  Oratoris  Consu- 
Lis  Maoistri  Impbratorum  Luci  bt  Antonini 

NkPOTIS    AuFIDI    ViCTORINl     PRABFBCTI     UrBI 

BIS  CoNsuLis  Fronto  Consul  Filxo  Dulcis- 
siM o.  (Dion  Cass.  IxxviiL  22  ;  Orelli,  Inscrip,  n. 
1176.)  [W.  R.] 

FRONTO,  CA'TIUS,  a  contemporary  of  Ves- 
pasian, who  defended  Bassos,  and  afterwards  Va- 
renus.  He  seems  to  have  been  an  orator  of  some 
eminence  at  the  time.  (Plin.  Episi.  iv.  9,  vL  13.) 
Niebuhr,  in  his  life  of  Com.  Fronto  (p.  37)  is  in- 
clined to  believe  that  he  is  the  same  as  the  Fronto 
spoken  of  by  Juvenal,  and  who  owned  the  house 
of  the  poet  Horace.  [L.  S.] 

FRONTO,  M.  CORNE'LIUS,  who  is  gene- 
rally styled  The  Orator  by  the  writers  of  the  third 
and  fourth  centuries,  and  whom  his  contemporaries 
regarded  as  inferior  in  eloquence  only  to  Cicero 
himself  was  by  descent  an  Italian,  but  a  native  of 
Cirta,  a  Roman  colony  in  Numidia,  where,  during 
the  dictatorship  of  Caesar,  a  huge  body  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  P.  Sittius  had  received  allotmenU  of 
land.  He  was  in  all  probability  bom  under  Domi- 
tian,  and  in  early  life  devoted  but  little  attention 
to  literature,  since,  although  a  pupil  of  Dionysius, 
sumamcd  iJie  subtle  {6  Atwrrff),  and  of  Athenodotus, 
he  had  scarcely  commenced  the  study  of  the  an- 
cient authors  at  the  age  of  twenty-two.     Upon 
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repairing,  however,  to  Rome,  in  the  reign  of  FTa- 
dnnn,  he  mod  attained  to  such  celebrity  as  a 
pleader  and  a  teacher  of  rhetoric,  that  not  only 
were  his  instructions  and  society  eagerly  sought 
by  youths  of  the  highest  rank,  but  he  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  conrti  and  gradually  assumed 
much  the  same  position  as  that  occupied  by  the 
younger  Pliny  in  the  time  of  Trajan.  To  his  charge 
was  committed  the  child,  M.  Annius  Verus,  known 
in  history  as  the  emperor  M.  Aurelius ;  subse- 
quently he  was  selected  as  the  preceptor  of  L- 
Conimodus,  who,  when  lie  assumed  the  purple, 
took  the  name  of  L.  Verus,  and  he  discharged  his 
duties  towards  both  pupils  so  much  to  the  satis&c- 
tiun  of  all  concerned,  that  he  was  admitted  into  the 
senate,  was  nominated  consul  for  the  months  of 
July  and  August  a.  d.  143,  and  five  years  after- 
wanls  was  appointed  proconsul  of  Asia,  a  distinc- 
tion which  he  declined,  on  the  plea  of  infirm  health. 
Nor  were  his  rewards  confined  to  mere  unsubstan- 
tial honours.  From  the  gains  of  a  lucrative  pro- 
feitsion,  and  the  liberality  of  his  royal  patrons,  he 
amassed  considerable  wealth,  becamo  proprietor  of 
the  celebrated  gardens  of  Maecenas,  acquired  villas 
in  different  parts  of  Italy,  and  expended  a  large 
sum  upon  the  erection  of  splendid  baths.  It  is 
true  that  he  speaks  of  himself  as  poor,  but  this 
must  be  regarded  as  the  mock  humility  of  one  who 
compared  his  own  ample  means  with  the  overgrown 
fortunes  of  the  great  nobility.  In  old  age  he  was 
severely  afflicted  with  gout,  and  during  the  frequent 
attacks  of  the  malady  his  house  was  the  resort  of 
the  most  eminent  men  of  the  metropolis,  who  were 
in  the  habit  of  assembling  round  his  couch,  and 
listening  with  delight  to  his  conversation.  So 
great  was  his  £Eune  as  a  speaker,  that  a  sect  of 
rhetoricians  arose  who  were  denominated  Fronto- 
nianL  Following  the  example  of  their  founder,  they 
scrupulously  avoided  the  poetical  diction  and  pom- 
]K>UM  exaggeration  of  the  Greek  school ;  and  while 
they  made  it  their  aim  to  adhere  in  all  things  to 
the  severe  simplicity  of  nature,  bestowed  especial 
care  on  the  purity  of  their  language,  rejecting  all 
words  and  expressions  not  stamped  wiUi  the  au- 
thority of  the  most  approved  ancient  models. 

Frontu,  whose  disposition,  as  for  as  we  can  judge 
from  his  correspondence,  must  have  been  singularly 
gentle  and  amiable,  was  throughout  life  regarded 
with  the  warmest  esteem  by  his  imperial  disciples, 
and  the  letters  of  Marcus  in  fmrticular,  who  sought 
pennis&ion  from  the  senate  to  raise  a  statue  to  his 
master,  breathe  a  spirit  of  the  strongest  affection. 
Of  his  {larents  and  ancestors  we  know  nothing 
whatsoever,  for  the  stnry  that  he  was  descended 
by  the  mother*s  side  from  Plutarch  is  a  mere  mo- 
dern fabrication  ;  but  we  read  of  a  brother  with 
whom  he  lived  on  the  most  cordial  terms,  and  who 
rose  to  high  office  under  Antoninus  Pius.  By  his 
wife.  Gratia  or  Cratia,  who  died  when  he  was  far 
advanced  in  life,  he  had  an  only  daughter,  who 
married  Aufidius  Victoriuus,  by  whom  she  had 
three  sons,  one  of  whom  was  M.  Aufidius  Fronto, 
contiul  A.D.  199,  the  individual  who  erecti>d  a 
monument  at  PeMiro,  the  inscription  on  which  is 
given  in  the  article  below.  The  precise  date  of 
Frontons  death  is  not  recorded,  but  the  latest  of  his 
cpintles  belongs  to  the  year  A.  D.  166. 

l*p  to  a  recent  period  no  work  of  Fronto  was 
known  to  be  in  existence,  with  the  exception  of  a 
comipt  and  wortliK'hS  tract  entitled  /A-  l)ijf'cnntii» 
roctd4ilvruiHt  and   a   few    very    shdrt   fragments 
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scattered  over  the  pages  of  Aalaf  Gellhii  and  othcff 
Ijatin  grammarians.  Out  about  the  year  1814 
Angelo  Mai  found  that  the  sheets  of  a  palimpieal, 
in  the  Ambrosian  library,  which  had  formerly  be- 
longed to  the  fiimous  monastery  of  St  Colomba  at 
Bobbio,  containing  a  translation  of  a  portion  of  tbe 
acts  of  the  first  council  of  Chalcedon,  had  bees 
made  up  from  ardent  MSS.  of  Symmachoa,  of  an 
old  commentator  on  Cicero,  of  Pliny  the  yoonger, 
and  especially  of  Fronto;  and  that  the  original 
writing  was  still  partially  legible.  In  this  manner 
a  considerable  number  of  letters  which  had  pasted 
between  the  orator,  Antoninus  Pins,  M.  Aurelioai 
L.  VeruA,  and  various  friends,  together  with  soma 
short  essays,  were  recovered  and  published  at 
Milan  in  1815,  in  a  disordered  and  mutilated  em- 
dition  indeed,  as  was  to  be  expected  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  [see  Cicxro,  p.  728] ; 
but  still  sufficiently  perfect  to  convey  a  very  cImt 
idea  of  the  nature  and  value  of  the  pieces  whea 
entire.  But  the  discovery  did  not  end  here,  ftr 
upon  the  removal  of  Mai  to  Rome,  he  detected  \m 
the  Vatican  another  portion  of  the  acts  of  the 
same  council  of  Chalcedon ;  also  a  palimpsettp 
breaking  off  very  nearly  at  the  point  where  the 
codex  mentioned  above  commenced,  evidently 
written  at  the  same  period  by  the  same  hand,  and 
proved  to  have  been  once.the  property  of  the  ma» 
monastery,  thus  unquestionably  fonning  the  fint 
part  or  volume  of  that  very  MS.  of  which  the 
Ambrosian  library  possessed  the  second,  and  in 
part  consisting  of  leaves  of  parchment  which  had, 
in  the  first  instance,  exhibited  the  epiatlei  of 
Fronto.  From  this  source  upwards  of  a  handled 
new  lettcra  were  obtained,  and  these  too  in  better 
order  than  the  first.  An  improved  edition,  con- 
taining these  important  additiona  and  altentioni» 
appeared  at  Rome  in  1823. 

The  announcement  that  a  lost  treasore,  tndi  aa 
the  works  of  Fronto  were  supposed  to  be,  had 
been  regained,  excited  intense  interest  among 
scholars ;  but  their  anticipations  were  miserably 
disappointed.  The  compositions  in  question  an  ao 
inconceivably  tame  and  vapid  in  style,  and  relate 
to  matters  so  trivial  (we  may  almost  say  childish )» 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  point  out  any  pro- 
duction of  ckissical  antiquity,  of  equal  extent,  fzorn 
which  so  little  that  is  agreeable  or  instroctive  can 
be  gleaned.  We  find  a  series  of  short  conunanica- 
tions  pleasing  indeed,  in  so  far  as  they  show  the 
kindly  connection  which  subsisted  throughout  lifa 
between  an  amiable  preceptor  and  his  imperial 
pupils,  but  relating  almost  exclusively  to  the  moat 
ordinary  domestic  occurrences,  totally  destitute  of 
attraction  either  in  form  or  substance. 

The  contents  of  the  Roman  edition  of  1823  an 
as  follows ;  — 

I.  JCpiaioiarum  ad  Atarcum  Caetarem  LAri  K, 
addressed  to  M.  Aurelius  before  his  acoesMon,  com- 
prising in  all  122  letters,  of  which  65  are  from  the 
Caesar  to  Fronto,  54  from  Fronto  to  the  Cactaft 
two  in'  Greek  from  Fronto  to  Domitia  Calvilla, 
mother  of  the  Caesar,  one  (a  fragment)  in  Greek 
to  some  unknown  personage,  and  one  piece  in 
Greek  which  must  be  considered  nther  in  the 
light  of  an  essay  in  imitation  of  Lysias  and  Plato 
than  as  a  letter,  properly  speaking.  The  fi£^ 
lMK)k  consists  of  mere  notes,  59  in  number,  many 
of  them  not  exceeding  one  or  two  lines,  such  ai| 
**  To  my  I^)rd, — If  you  lovo  me  at  all,  sleep  dncii^ 
these  nights,  that  you  may  come  into  the  Knatl 
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vith  agood  eolour, and  read  with  enei^gj.^  Reply: 
**  To  mj  Master, — 1  shall  Berer  lote  yoa  enough. 

IL  Epiitolarmm  ad  Amtcminum  Imperotorem 
Utri  //^  addreaaed  to  M.  AnieliaB,  now  emperor, 
wjliliiiig  IB  all  eighteen  letten,  eight  from 
ike  wpeioc  to  Franto,  ten  from  Fronto  to  the 


HL  Ejfialoltm  ad  Verwm,  Two  letters  to  Venu, 
tke  prfsoB  addreased  being  probably  M.  Aurelitu, 
vb«»  at  the  period  of  lus  adoption,  was  known  as 
U.  Ammimg  Vermg,    [M.  AUKXLIV&] 

IV.  E^iuttdnrum  ad  Verum  Iw^Mraiortm  Ltber, 
wjgjiing  in  all  thirteen  letten,  six  from  Venis  to 
Froola,  seren  from  Fronto  to  Vems. 

V.  D*  BMa  /WtUoo,  a  short  fragment  of  a 
ksrtsfT  of  this  disastroos  cunpaign,  dimwn  up  at 
the  canest  reqvoat  of  Vems. 

VL  D€  FeriU  AlnrntSm*.  Foai  epistles,  two 
froBi  II.  Anxelina,  now  emperw,  to  Fronto  ;  two 
froBi  Fronto  to  M.  Anrelins,  containing  scnne  allO' 
MBS  to  certain  festiTities  at  Alsiam. 

TIL  Ar  \epoU  Awtt$$o,  A  short  note  of  con- 
iderm  fron  IC.  Anreliiis  to  Fronto  on  the  loss  of 
s  fxaadasn,  the  child  of  his  danghter  and  Anfidius 
VictoriBBa,  with  a  reply  at  some  length  by  Fronto. 

VI IL  ^rsioB.  Apparently  a  brief  riietorical 
•f  wise  apon  this  legend* 

IX.  DiB  Btoqmmtia,  A  fragment  addressed  to 
ILCaesE. 

X.  Db  Ormtiombmtt  in  two  letters,  addressed 
*  AatflBiao  Angasto.** 

XL  EpidtJae  ad  AnUmmmm  Pimm,  comprising 
ia  an  Biae  letters,  one  from  Pins  to  Fronto,  fonr 
Fronto  to  Pius,  one  from  Fronto  to  AL  Caesar, 
from  M.  Caesar  to  Fronto ;  together  with  two 
of  vhkh  the  addresses  are  donbtftd. 

XII.  Epidolantm  ad  Amioo9  LS/ri  11.,  com- 
yriaing  in  aD  tbirtT-seTen  letters,  the  whole  written 
by  Fronto,  with  the  exception  of  one  from  Appian 
thr  hihUxiaiL,  which,  as  well  as  the  reply  of  Fronto, 
it  m  Greek. 

XIIL  J^rimeipia  Hitioriae,     A  mutilated  frag- 


XIV.  Lamdes FmmiH  Ptdvtris,  and  XV.  Landes 
Sf^gtipemHae.  Two  dull  scraps  of  paradoxical  plea- 
nstrr,  on  the  former  of  which  at  least  the  author 
M«Bs  to  hare  prided  himself  (De  Feriis  Alt.  3.) 

XVL  Fragmtnta,  collected  from  various 
BoarceiL 

XVIL  De  DiferentiU  Vocabulorum, 

Alloaions  are  contained  in  the  above  and  in  the 
Latin  grammarians  to  several  works  by  Fronto,  of 
vbich  uo  trace  remains.  A  catalogue  of  these,  as 
vrll  as  of  the  works  erroneously  ascribed  to  this 
Fnmto,  will  be  found  in  the  edition  of  Niebuhr 
aotxed  below. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  the  newly  found  remains 
WIS  printed  at  Milan  in  two  volumes,  8vo.  1815  ; 
wi»  reprinted  verbatim  at  Frankfort  in  1816 ;  and 
vith  important  improvements  and  commentaries 
hj  Niebohr,  Ph.  Buttmann,  and  Heindorf^  8vo. 
BervL  1816.  Of  the  Roman  edition  of  1823  we 
hare  spoken  above  ;  the  new  pieces  that  appeared 
in  that  edition  were  republished  (Cellis,  1832,)  as 
a  scpplemental  volume  to  the  Milan,  Frankfort, 
sod  Beriin  editions.  A  translation  of  the  latter, 
bv  AiBiaBd  Casson,  with  the  Latin  text  **  en  re- 
gard **  appealed  at  Paris,  2  vols.  8vo.,  1830. 

The  Ut  IM^'h^mliis  Vocabulorum  was  first 
printed  io  the  ^  Grammatici  lUuBtres  XII.''  foL 
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I  Paris,  1516  ;  and  wUl  be  found  in  the  **  Auctorea 
Linguae  Latinae  ^  of  Dionysius  Gothofredns,  4to. 
Genev.  1595,  1602,1622;  and  in  the"Gram- 
maticae  Latinae  Auctores  Antiqui  *'  of  Putschius, 
4to.  Hanov.  1605,  p.  2191. 

The  ancient  authorities  with  regard  to  Fronto 
have  been  carefully  collected  in  the  dissertations 
I  prefixed  to  the  editions  by  Mai  and  Niabuhr.  In 
the  Roman  edition  of  1823  is  given  for  the  first 
time  a  distinct  account  of  the  palnnpsests  of  Mihm 
and  the  Vatican.  [W.  R.] 

FRONTO,  of  Emma,  the  uncle  of  Longinus, 
taught  rhetoric  at  Athens,  and  wrote  many  ora- 
tions, in  the  reign  of  Alexander  Severus.  There 
are  two  epigrams  by  him  on  points  of  grammar  in 
the  Greek  Anthology.  (Snid.  s.  v.  *p6rruv  E/U" 
arip6s  i  Brunck,  AnafecL  vol.  ii.  p.  347  ;  Jacobs, 
AnikoLGraecyo],  iii,  p. 56, vol  xiii.  p.  938.)  [L. S.l 

FRONTO,  J  U'LI  US,  is  mentioned  as  the  prae- 
fectus  vigilum  at  the  accession  of  Galba,  a.  d.  68, 
who  deprived  him  of  this  office.  He  was  probably 
restored  to  his  office  by  Otho,  when  the  latter  ob  • 
tained  the  supreme  power,  a.  d.  69,  for  we  find 
him  serving  as  tribune  in  Otho's  army  in  the  cam- 
paign against  Caecina,  the  general  of  Vitellius. 
His  broUier,  Julius  Gratus,  was  praefect  of  the  camp 
in  Caedna's  army,  and  Galba^s  soldiers,  mspecting 
that  Julius  Fronto  meditated  treachery,  put  him  in 
chains.  His  brother  Gratus  met  with  the  same 
treatment  from  Caecina^s  soldiers,  and  for  the  same 
reason.  (Tac.  HisL  L  20,  il  26.) 

FRONTO,  OCTA'VIUS,  a  contemporary  of 
the  emperor  Tiberius,  had  once  been  invested 
with  the  praetorship,  and  in  a.  d.  16  spoke  in  the 
senate  against  the  great  luxury  then  prevailing. 
(Tac  ^«n.  U.  33.)  [L.S.] 

FRONTO,  PAPl'RIUS,  a  jurist,  who  pro- 
bably lived  about  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius,  or 
rather  earlier,  for  he  is  cited  by  MarcianuB(who 
lived  under  Antoninus  and  several  succeeding 
emperors),  as  if  he  were  an  elder  contemporary : 
**  Peculium  nascitur,  crescit,  decrescit,  moritur,  et 
ideo  eleganter  Papirius  Fronto  dioebat,  peculium 
simile  esse  homini.*^  {P^^»  1^*  tit.  1.  s.  40.  pr.) 
He  published  Resporua  (Cdg.  14.  tit.  2.  s.  4.  §  2. 
fin.)  ;  and  a  third  book  of  this  work  is  cited  by 
Callistratus.  (Dig.  50.  tit  16.  s.  220.  §  1.)  In 
Dig.  30.  8.  114.  §  7,  an  opinion  in  which  Fronto 
agrees  with  Scaevola  is  approved  of  by  Marcianus. 
It  is  not  likely  that  the  Dccreta  Froniiana  upon 
which  Aristo  wrote,  or  on  which  Aristo  was  cited 
(Dig.  29.  tit.  2.  8.  ult),  had  any  connection  with 
the  jurist  Fronto  ;  nor  are  there  sufficient  grounds 
for  the  identification  of  the  jurist,  or  the  establish- 
ment of  his  relationship,  wiUi  any  of  the  Frontones 
who  are  known  to  have  lived  about  the  age  of  the 
Antonines.  (Maiansius,(uf  XXX,  Idorum  Frag» 
Com,  voL  ii.  p.  256—263.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

FRONTO,  Vl'BIUS,  served  as  commander  of 
the  cavalry  under  Pomponius  Flaccus  in  b.  a  19, 
and  conquered  king  Vonones  on  the  river  Pyramus* 
(Tac  Ann,  ii.  68.)  [L.  S.] 

FRUGI,  a  surname  of  L.  Calpumius  Piso, 
consul  in  B.  c.  133,  and  also  borne  by  some  of  his 
descendants.     [Piso.] 

FU'FIA  GENS,  plebeian,  has  been  frequently 
confounded,  both  in  MSS.  and  by  the  earlier 
scholars,  with  a  Fusia  gens,  which  did  not  exist, 
at  least  during  the  latter  period  of  the  republic, 
and  is  only  the  ancient  form  of  the  name  of  the 
Furia  gens.    The  Fufii  do  not  occur  in  history 
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until  the  seventh  century  of  tlie  city  ;  and  their 
only  cognomens  are  Calrnur  and  Gbminuh,  the 
former  of  which  is  probably  derived  from  the  town 
of  Gales  in  Campania.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
the  whole  Fuiia  gens  originally  came  from  Cam- 
pania. [L.  S.] 

FIJFrCIUS  FANOO.     [Fanoo.] 

FUFI'DIUS.  1.  L.  FupiDiiTs  a  pleader  of 
causes  in  some  repute  at  Rome,  about  B.  a  1 1 5 — 
105.  M.  Aemilius  Scaunis  the  elder  addressed 
to  him  an  autobiography  in  three  books.  (Cic. 
Bruf.  30  ;  Plin.  H.  N,  xxiiL  I.  s.  G.) 

2.  FuFiDira,  propraetor  of  Baetica  in  the  first 
year  of  the  Scrtorian  war.  Sertorius  defeated  him 
in  B.  c.  83  or  »2.  (Sail.  Fragm.  L  15,  52,  ed. 
Gerlach,  vol.  L)  In  the  sixs-ch  which  SiiUuKt 
ascribes  to  M.  Aemilius  Ij<!pidus  against  Sulla, 
Fufidius  is  called  ^  a  base  blave-girl,  the  dishonour 
of  the  honours^  which  Sulla  conferred  on  him. 
r/5Va^i.  XV.  p.  218.)  In  Flonis  (iii.  21)  Furfi- 
dius,  who  admonished  Sulla,  during  the  proscrip- 
tion, **  to  spare  some  that  he  might  have  some  to 
rule,"  was  probably  Fufidius,  and  in  Plutarch  {ShIL 
31,  comp.  id.  Scrt.  25,  27 ),  for  Aufidius,  a  fljittcrer 
of  Sulla,  to  whom  somewhat  similar  advice  is 
attriliute<l,  sliould  bo  read,  according  to  Sintenis, 
the  last  editor  of  Plutarch,  Fufidius. 

S.  Fupinics,  a  Roman  Equt^  whom  L.  Piso, 
when  proconsul  of  Macedonia,  a.<tsignod  to  his  cre- 
ditors at  Apollonia.  (Cic.  i« /Vww.  35.)  According 
tu  Cicero,  this  assignment  was  the  more  shameful, 
because  these  very  Apolloniates  had  procured  by  a 
bribe  of  200  talents  to  Piso  remission  or  delay  of 
their  own  debts.  Cicero  {ad  Att.  xi.  13.)  speaks 
of  co-heirs  of  Fufidius,  and  of  a  Fufidian  estate  (ib. 
1 4  and  1 5)  ;  and  a  farm  was  purchased  by  one 
Fufidius  for  Q.  Cicero.  (Cic.  ad  Q.  Fr.  iii.  1.)  Rut 
iu  the  absence  of  their  praenomina  it  is  impossible 
to  idi'utify  thew  FufidiL 

4.  Q.  FiJFiDirs,  was  a  native  of  Arpinum,  and 
of  equestrian  rank  at  Rome.  He  wjis  one  of  three 
coniniissioiiers  sent,  A.  d.  4(>,  by  the  nmnicipality 
of  Arpinum  to  collect  their  rents  in  Cisalpine  CJaul. 
I  Fai'cit's.J  Fufidius  niarrie<l  a  daughter  of  M. 
Cncsius,  and  was  tribune  of  a  legion  stati(med  in 
Cilicia  during  Cicero's  proconsulbhip.  Cicero  re- 
commends Fufidius  to  M.  Brutus.    (Cic.  ad  Fam, 

xiii.  11.) 

A  wealthy  man  of  this  name  is  mentioned  by 
Horace.  (S^tt.  i.  2.  12.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

FUFl'DIUSja  jurist,  who  probably  lived  be- 
tween the  time  of  Vesijasian  and  Hadrian.  We 
do  not  subscribe  to  the  conjecture  of  Maiansius, 
who  believes  that  he  may  have  been  the  same 
person  with  the  L.  Fufidius  Pollio,  who  was  consul 
m  A.  n.  1G().  He  was  not  bter  than  Africanus, 
and  appears  not  to  have  been  earlier  than  Atilici- 
nus,  a  contemporary  of  Proculus,  for,  in  Dig.  34. 
tit.  2.  s.  5,  Africanus  seems  to  quote  an  opinion  of 
Atilicinus  from  the  second  book  of  Qttaestiontv  of 
Fufidius.  Zimniem,  however,  must  have  under^ 
stood  this  passage  differently,  for  he  draws  from  it 
the  inference  tliat  Fufidius  was  earlier  than  Atili- 
cinus. In  Dig.  40.  tit.  2.  s.  25,  Gaius  quotes  an 
opinion  of  Fuhdius  (for  such  is  the  true  reading, 
not  Aufidius,  as  some  editions  read,  following  Ha- 
loander  in  his  departure  from  the  Flon*ntin<?  manu- 
■cript  of  the  Pandects).  To  the  opinion  of  Fufidius 
Gains  opposes  that  of  Nerva,  the  son,  and  adopts 
the  latter.  Hence  Nerva,  the  son,  is  thought  by 
Zinimern  to  hAva  written  after  Fufidius,  but  the 
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inference  ii  not  conclutive,  for  the  qncftlon  on 
which  Nerva  differed  from  Fufidiiu  may  have  been 
disputed  in  the  schools,  and  the  o|nnioii  mbee- 
quently  selected  by  Fufidius  may  have  been  con- 
troverted by  Nerva  before  Fufidius  wrote.  In  the 
passage  in  question,  which  relates  to  manumissiontv 
Fufidms  speaks  of  a  cauMtprobatiimiif  and  therefore 
Maiansius  concludes  that  he  wrote  after  the  date 
of  the  Ijejc  Aelia  Seniku,  which  was  passed  in  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Augustus.  (Comparo 
Gains,  i.  18,  38,  .39,  40.)  In  the  Institutes  of 
Gaius  (ii.  154),  occurs  the  ambiguous  expresBion« 
^  Quamtpiam  apnd  Fnfidium  Sabmo  phceaL**  Un- 
der Ferox  [Ferox]  we  have  endeavoured  to  ex- 
plain the  meaning  of  this  expression.  It  seems  to 
imply  that  a  work  passing  under  the  name  of  Fufi- 
dius, contains  an  opinion  of  Sabinus,  but  it  does 
not  enable  us  to  determine  whether  the  work  ex- 
hibited Fufidius  as  commenting  upon  or  citing 
Sabinus,  or  whether  it  was  an  original  treatise  9f 
Fufidius,  with  notes  by  Sabinus.  In  Dig.  42.  tit, 
5.  8.  29,  Fufidius  is  quoted  by  Paulas  on  a  ni«>e 
question : — When  a  man  in  whose  honour  a  puUie 
statue  has  been  erected  becomes  insolvent,  does  the 
o'A'nership  of  the  statue  pass  under  a  side  of  his 
goods  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors  ? 

Cujas  (OUscrv.  i.  9)  chiims  the  honour  of  having 
been  the  first  to  rescue  the  name  of  this  jurist  from 
obscurity,  and  is  inclined  to  identify  him  with  the 
L.  Fufidius  mentioned  above  [No.  1  ],  but  this  Lb 
Fufidius  was  certainly  earlier  than  our  jurist 
(Mai;msiiis,  ad  XXX  Jdorum  Frag.  Comment,  vol. 
ii.  p.  273—287.)  [J.  T.  O.] 

FOFI'TIUS,  an  arehitect.  was  the  first  Ro.naii 
writer  on  architecture.  (Vitruv.  viL  Pracf.  §  14, 
where,  however,  the  reading  of  the  name  is  very 
doubtful :  see  Schneider ^s  note.)  [P.  S.] 

FUTIUS,  a  Roman  modeller,  whose  name  is 
known  by  a  statue  in  burnt  clay,  discovered  near 
Perugia,  in  1773.  It  is  two  feet  high,  leprMenl- 
iug  a  household  god,  covered  with  a  dog*Bkin«  and 
has  on  its  base  the  inscription,  C.  Fufius  Finxit. 
(Winckehnann,  Dru/e  iib.  d,  neiteA  Heradam* 
cntdcck.  ^  29,  Fea's  note.)  [P.  &) 

FUTIUS.  1.  C.  and  M.  Fupitra,  two  Roman 
cquites  mentioned  by  Cicero  {pro  Flace.  20)  ;  but 
otherwise  unknown. 

2.  Q.  Fufius,  an  intimate  friend  of  Cicero,  who 
recommended  him  in  b.  c.  50  to  C  Mummius. 
(Cic.  ad  Fam.  xiiL  3.) 

3.  L.  Frpiirs,  a  Roman  omtor,  who  was  an 
elder  contemporary  of  Cicero.  About  b.  c  98  be 
accused  M\  Aquillius  of  extortion,  which  he  had 
committed  in  his  consulship  in  Sicily  blc  lOI. 
C)n  that  occasion  L.  Fufius  evinced  great  sen!  and 
industr\' ;  but  the  accused,  who  was  defended  by 
M.  Antonius,  was  acquitted.  The  oratoiy  it 
Futius  seems  to  have  been  of  a  very  vehement  and 
paMionato  character,  and  the  man  himself  of  a  very 
quarrelsome  nature  ;  and  this  he  retained  even  in 
his  advanced  age,  when  he  had  nearly  lost  his 
voice.  (Cic  de  Orai.  i.  39,  ii.  22,  ui.  IS ;  <it  Qf 
ii.  14  ;  Dnt.  62.) 

4.  M.  Fupira,  a  friend  of  Milo,  who  was  a^ 
companied  by  him  at  the  time  when  he  mmdeied 
P.  ChKlius.  (A scon,  m  Cic  Milom.  p.  33.  ed. 
Orelli.) 

5.  Q.  Fu  Fir  A,  a  Roman  eques,  mentioned  by  Ci" 
cero  {Pkil.  ii.  16),  but  otherwise  unknown.  [L.&] 

Fi;iX:rNUTS,  a  name  which  is  borne  by 
so\-eral  (>erMns  in  Roman  history,  belonging  to 
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tanufl.     She  was   firet  marriod  to  P.Godius,  by 
whom  she  hud  a  daughter,  Chiudia,  afterwards  the 
wife  of  Caesar  Oct^iviaims.     When  Clodius  was 
murdered,  and  hiit  body  was  carried  to  Rome,  and 
there  expo&ed  in  the  atrium  of  his  house,  Fulvia, 
with  great  liuneiitatiniis,  showed  Iier  husband^s 
wounds  to  the  multitude  that  came  to  see  the 
botly  ;  and  she  thus  inflamed  their  desire  of  taking 
vengeance    on    the    murderer.       She    afterwards 
married  C.  Scribonius  Curio ;  and  after  his  fall  in 
Africa,  in  b.  c.  49,  she  lived  for  some  3'ears  as  a 
widow,  until  about  b.  c.  44,  she  married  M.  An- 
tony, by  whom  she  beciime  the  mother  of  two 
■ons.     IJp  to  the  time  of  her  manning  Antony, 
she  had  been  a  womiin  of  most  dissolute  conduct, 
but  hencefitrth  she  clung  to  Antony  with  the  most 
passionate  attachment,  and  her  only  ambititm  was 
to  see  her  husband  occupy  the  first  place  in  the 
republic,  at  whatever  cost  that  position  might  be 
purchased.     When  Antony  was  declared  a  public 
enemy,  she  addressed  the  most  humble  entreaties 
to  the  senate,  praying  that  they  might  alter  their 
resolution.     Her  brutiU  conduct  during  the  fearful 
proscriptions  of  b.  c.  43  is  well  known  ;  she  gazed 
with  delight  upon  the  heads  of  Cicero  and  Rufus, 
the  victims  of  her  husband.     In  those  same  days 
of  terror  a  number  of  wealthy  Roman  ladies  were 
ordered  to  deliver  up  their  treasures  to  the  tri- 
umvirs, whereupon   they  called  upon  the  female 
rclatiTes  of  the  triumvirs,  and  petitioned  them  to 
interfere   with   the  triumvirs,  and  endeavour  to 
mitigate  the  order.     When  the  ladies  came  to  the 
house  of  Fulvia,  they  were  treated  most  haughtily 
and  ignominiously.     In  b.  c.  40,  while  Antony  was 
revelling  with  Cleopatra  in  all  the  luxuries  of  the 
East,  and  Octavianus  was  rewarding  his  soldiers 
with  lands  in  Italy,  Fulvia,  stimulated  partly  by 
jealousy  and  the  desire  of  drawing  Antony  back  to 
Italy,  and  partly  by  her  hostility  towards  Octan- 
anus,  resolved  uiM)n  raising  a  commotion  in  Italy. 
She  induced  L.  Antonius,  her  husband*s  brother,  to 
come  forwards  as  the  protector  of  those  who  were 
oppressed  and  reduced  to  poverty  by  the  colonies 
uf  C)ctavianus.     He  was  soon  joined  by  others, 
who  were  more  siucere  than  himselE     He  took  his 
post  at  Pmeneste  whither  he  was   followed  by 
Fulvia,  who  pretended  that  the  lives  of  her  children 
were  threateued  by  Ijopidus.     She  afterguards  fol- 
lowed L.  Antonius  to  Perusia,  and  endeavoured  to 
rouse  the  inhabitants  of  the  north  of  Italy  to  assist 
him,  while  he  was  l)esieged  at  Perusia  by  Octavi- 
anus.    When  Perusia  fell  into  the  hands  of  Octa- 
viaims,  by  the  treachery  of  U  Antonius,  Fulvia 
was  permitted  to  e6cai)e,  and  went  to  Drundusium, 
where  she  embarked  for  Greece.     Her  husband, 
who  had  in  the  meantime  been  informed  of  the 
war  of  Perusia  and  its  result,  was  on  his  way  to 
Italy.     He  met  Fulvia  at  Athens,  and  censured 
her  severely  for  having  caused  the  disturbance.    It 
iii  said  that,  from  grief  at  his  rough  treatment,  she 
was  taken  ill,  and  in  this  state  he  left  her  at 
Sicyon  while  he  went  to  IJrundusium.     Her  feel- 
ings were  so  deeply  wounded  by  her  husliand\  con- 
duct, that  slie  took  no  care  of  herself,  and  soon  after 
died  at  Sicyon,  b.  c.  40.     The  news  of  her  death 
came  very  opjvortunely  for  the  triumvirs,  who  now 
formed  a  n-conciliution,  which  was  cemented  by 
Antony   marrying     the     noble-minded    Octavia. 
(Plut.  Anton,  n,  Ac. ;  Appian,  li.  C*  iii.  51,  iv.  29, 
3-2,  V.   11,    19,  21,  33,   43,50,  5->,  55,  59,  «J ; 
PJon.  Cubs.  xlvi.  5f),  xlui.  8,  &c. ;  adviii.  3 — *J8  ^ 
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VeU.  Pat.  ii.  74 ;  Cic.  Phi/,  iL  5,  SI,  iiL  6,  oi 
AtL  ziT.  12;  Val.  Max.  ix.  1.  §  8;  Niebuhr, 
Lectures  on  Horn.  Hist.  vol.  iL  p.  121,  &c)  [L.  8.] 
FULVIA  PLAUTILLA.  [PLAUTttLA.] 
FU'LVIA  GENS  (of  which  the  older  term  wu 
Fouivia),  plebeian,  but  one  of  the  most  illustrioDS 
Roman  gcntes.  According  to  Cicero  (pro  fHame. 
8,  comp.  PhU.  iiL  6)  and  Pliny  (//.  AT.  vn.  44), 
this  gens  had  come  to  Rome  from  Tuscnlam, 
although  some  members  must  have  remained  10 
their  native  place,  since  Fulvii  occur  at  Tuscalnm 
as  late  as  the  time  of  Cicero.  The  gens  Fulvia  wm 
believed  to  have  received  its  sacra  from  Ilercitlet 
after  he  had  accomplished  his  twelve  labonrs.  Tbe 
cognomens  which  occur  in  this  gens  in  the  time  of 
the  republic  are  Dambalio,  CENTUMALfM,  Cuft- 
vrs  (omitted  under  CuRVUS,  but  given  under 
Fulviuk),  Flaccur,  Gillo,  Nacta,  Nobilioii, 
PABTiNUii,  and  Viratius,  or  Neratius.  The 
annexed  coin,  bi*Ionging  to  this  gens,  bears  on  tha 
obverse  a  head  of  Pallas,  with  rom a,  and  on  the 
reverse  Victory  in  a  biga,  with  CN.  rovu  ir.  cal. 
Q.  MXT.,  that  is,  Cn.  Fulvius,  M.  Calidius,  Q.  M»- 
telluB.  [L.  S.] 


FULVIA'NUS,  L.  MA'NLIUS  ACIDrNUS. 

[AciDIN*J8,-No.  2.] 

FUXVIUS.  1.  L.  FuLvius  Curiub,  wu  con- 
sul in  &  c  322,  with  Q.  Fabhis  Maximns  RulUanni. 
He  is  the  first  Fulvius  that  we  meet  with  in  the  hi»- 
tory  of  Rome,  and  it  said  to  have  been  consnl  at  Tot- 
culum  in  the  year  in  which  that  town  revolted  against 
Rome ;  and  on  going  over  to  the  Romans  to  have 
been  invested  there  with  the  same  office,  and  to 
have  triumphed  over  his  own  countrymen.  He 
and  his  colleague  were  further  said,  in  some  annali, 
to  have  conquered  the  Samnites,  and.  to  have 
triumphed  over  them.  In  B.C.  313  he  wu  mar 
gister  equitum  to  the  dictator,  L.  Aemilins,  whom 
he  accompanied  to  besiege  Saticula.  (Plin.  Hn  Ni 
viL  44  ;  Liv.  viii.  38,  ix.  21.) 

2.  M.  Fulvius  Ci'riub  PArriNira,  consnl  inax. 
305,  in  the  phice  of  T.  Minucius,  who  had  fiaUen 
in  the  war  against  the  Samnites.  According  to 
some  annalists,  M.  Fulvius  took  the  town  of  Bo- 
vianum,  and  celebrated  a  triumph  over  the 
nites.  (Liv.  ix.  44.) 

3.  C.  Fulvius  Curvus,  one  of  the 
aediles  in  b.  c.  298.     (Liv.  x.  23.) 

4.  A.  FuL\iU8f  the  son  of  a  Roman,  and  aa 
accomplice  of  the  Catilinarian  conspiracy ;  bat 
when  ho  was  on  his  way  to  Catiline,  his  fiitlier, 
who  was  informed  of  his  son*a  design,  overtook 
him,  and  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death.  (SolL 
C\xt,  39 ;  Dion  Cass,  xxxvii.  36  ;  VaL  Max.  r.  ( 
§  5.)  [L.  &] 

FU'LVIUS,  nraefectus  nrbi  in  a.  d.  222,  wu 
torn  to  pieces,  along  with  Aurelius  Eubulus  fEu- 
bi'luhJ,  by  the  soldiers  and  people,  in  the  mW' 
sacre  which  f«>llowed  the  death  of  Elagabalua,  snd 
was  succeeded  in  office  by  the  notorious  Entydii- 
anus  Comazon.  He  is  perhaps  the  same  peiwA 
with  the  consular,  Fulvius  Diogonianus  [DiuGBKi- 
A.M'fiJ,  whose  lash  exclamation,  on  keariiy  tht 
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letter  iddreated  by  Macriniu  to  the  leiiate,  has 
bwn  commemorated  by  Dion  CanioA.  (Dion  Caas. 
hxriiL  3«,  Ixxix.  21.)  [W.  R.] 

FULVIUS  ASPRIA'NUS,  an  historian,  who 
detaikd  at  great  length  the  doings  of  the  emperor 
Cinniia.     (Vopisc  Carim.  16.) 

PULVUS,  the  name  of  a  fomily  of  the  Aurelii, 
mder  the  empire,  from  which  the  emperor  Anto- 
oinns  waa  descended,  whose  name  was  originalJy 
T.  Aetius  Fulms.  (See  the  genealogical  table  in 
VoL  I.  PPL  210,  211.) 

FUNDA'NIA,  the  daughter  of  C.  Fundanius 
[Net  2],  and  wife  of  M.  Terentius  Varro.  [  VikRRoJ. 
Fimdania  had  porchased  an  estate,  and  Varro  com- 
poaed  hja  three  books,  De  Re  RusticcL,  as  a  manual 
for  her  instruction  in  the  management  of  it  The 
first  of  these  books,  entitled  De  AgricuUura^  is 
dedicated  to  her.  (Varr.  A  R.  L  1.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

FUNDA'NIA  GENS,  plebeian,  first  came  into 
Botice  in  the  middle  of  the  third  century  B.C.  ; 
hot  thovigfa  one  of  its  members  obtained  the  con- 
soUiip  (b.  c.  243),  the  Fundanii  never  attained 
mdi  importance  in  the  state.  Fundulus  is  the 
eely  cognomen  that  occurs  in  this  gens.  [  W.  B.  D.] 

It  is  uncertain  to  whom  the  two  following  coins 
ef  this  gena,  both  of  which  bear  the  name  C.  Fun- 
daniaa,  are  to  be  referred.  The  first  has  on  tlie 
obTecse  the  head  of  Jupiter,  and  on  the  revene 
placing  a  crown  upon  a  trophy,  with  a 
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d^ve  kneeling  by  the  side :  the  second  has  on 
1km  oliTene  the  head  of  PaUas,  and  on  the  reverse 
Jiftter  in  a  qnadriga,  the  hones  of  which  are 
diifCB  by  a  person  sitting  upon  one  of  them  ;  the 
Q  St  ikt  toD  indicate!  that  the  coin  was  a  Quinar 


FUNDA'NIUS.  1.  M.  Fundanius,  one  of 
the  tribunn  of  the  plebs  in  B.C.  195.  In  con- 
fasctioD  with  another  tribune,  L.  Valerius,  Fun- 
danhiB  proposed  the  abolition  of  the  Oppian  sump- 
tuary biw,  which  laid  some  restrictions  on  the 
dress  and  mani^rs  of  the  Roman  women.  Valerius 
and  Fundaniua  were  opposed  by  two  members  of 
thar  own  collegium,  M.  Brutus  and  T.  Brutus, 
and  by  <me  of  the  consuls  of  the  year,  M.  Porcius 
Cato.  But  the  matrons  supported  the  proposed 
abrogatioD  so  strenuoosly  and  pertinaciously,  that 
the  kw  was  rescinded.     (See  toL  i.  p.  638  ;  Liv. 

XXZIT.   1.) 

2.  C  Fundanius  was  the  &ther  of  Fundania, 
the  wife  of  M.  Terentius  Varro.  Fundanius  is 
sae  of  the  speakers  in  Varro^s  first  dialogue,  De 
Be  Rmatiea;  and  from  the  speech  there  assigned 
hioi,  he  seems  to  have  been  a  scholar,  and  ac- 
qaainted  with  at  least  the  statistics  of  agriculture. 
Hn  accovnt  of  the  increasing  luxury  of  the  Roman 
itry-hooaea  may  be  compared  with  that  of| 


Seneca.  (Ep.  86.)  Fundanius  was  cited  also  by 
Varro  in  one  of  his  philological  treatises.  (Varr. 
R,  i?.  i.  2.  §  13,  Fraff,  p.  349,  ed.  Bipont.) 

3.  M.  Fundanius,  defended  by  Cicero,  a.  c.  65. 
The  scanty  fragments  of  the  "  Oratio  pro  M.  Fun- 
danio**  do  not  enable  us  to  understand  either  the 
nature  of  the  charge  or  the  result  of  the  trial.  (Cic 
Fra^.  ed.  Orelli,   p.  445.)     Q.  Cicero  (de  Petit. 
Cons,  5)  says  that  Fundanius  possessed  great  inte- 
rest in  the  comitia  and  would  be  very  serviceable 
to  M.  Cicero  at  his  approaching  consular  election. 
Cicero  held  up  to  ridicule  one  of  the  witnesses  for 
the  prosecution  on  this  trial,  who  could  not  enun< 
ciate  properly  the  first  letter  in  the  name  Funda- 
nius.   (QuinUl.  InstU.  I  4.  §  14.)     While  procon* 
sul  of  Asia  Minor,  b.  c.  59,  Q.  Cicero  favoured  one 
C.  Fundanius  in  his  demands  on  the  property  of 
Octavius  Naso ;  and  as  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
nomcn  of  this  Fundanius  were  Marcus  or  Caius,  it 
is  not  unlikely  that  Naso^s  creditor  and  the  de- 
fendant, B.  c.  Q5,  were  the  same  person.     (Cic  ad 
Q,FraLl  3.  $  10.) 

4.  C.  Fundanius,  perhaps  a  son  of  No.  2,  is 
spoken  of  by  Cicero  {ad  Q.  Fr,  i.  2,  %  3)  as  a 
friend  of  his.  He  may  be  the  same  as  the  C. 
Fundanius,  a  Roman  eques,  who,  in  the  Spanish 
war,  B.  a  45,  deserted  Cn.  Pompeius  the  Younger, 
and  came  over  to  Caesar  a  few  days  previous  to 
the  capture  of  Ategua  (Tbbala  Veja  or  Tetfua)  in 
Baetica  by  the  Caesarians,  on  the  19th  of  February 
in  that  year.     (Bell,  Hisp,  1 1 .) 

5.  C.  Funda'nius,  a  writer  of  comedies  in  the 
age  of  Augustus.  Horace  (Sat.  L  10.  41,  42) 
praises  his  management  of  the  slaves  and  intri- 
gantes of  the  comic  drama.  He  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  Fundanius  {Sat.  ii.  8.  1 9)  a  description 
of  the  rich  but  vulgar  supper  of  Nasidienus,  that 
is,  of  Salvidienus  Rufus.  (Suet  Odav,  66  ;  Vet. 
Schol.  ad  Hot,  Sat,  i.  10.  41.)  [W.  B.  D.J 

FU'NDULUS.  1.  C.  Fundanius  C.  f.  Q.  n. 
Fundulus  was  one  of  the  plebeian  aediles  in  b.  a 
246.  He  united  with  his  colleague,  Ti.  Sonproniua 
Gracchus,  in  the  impeachment  of  Claudia,  one  of  the 
daughters  of  App.  Claudius  Caecus.  [Claudia,  1.] 
After  encountering  a  strenuous  opposition  from  the 
numerous  members  and  connections  of  the  Claudian 
gens,  the  aediles  at  length  imposed  a  heavy  fine 
on  Claudia ;  and  they  employed  the  money  in 
building  on  the  Aventine  hiU  a  temple  to  Liberty. 
(Lav.  xziv.  16.)  Fundanius  was  consul  in  B.C. 
243,  and  was  sent  into  Sicily  to  oppose  HamUcar 
Barcas,  who  then  occupied  the  town  of  Eryx. 
The  Carthaginian  commander  sent  to  the  Roman 
camp  to  demand  a  truce  for  the  interment  of  the 
slain.  Fundanius  replied  that  Hamilcar  should 
rather  propose  a  truce  for  the  living,  and  rejected 
his  demand.  But  afterwards,  when  Fundanius 
made  a  similar  proposal,  Hamilcar  at  once  granted 
it,  observing  that  he  warred  not  with  the  dead. 
(Gell.  X.  6  ;  Diod.  Fragm.  Vatican,  p.  53.)  The 
scholiast  on  Cicero*s  speech  against  Clodius  and 
Curio,  gives,  however,  a  diflferent  version  of  the 
history  of  Fundanius.  He  impeached,  not  Claudia, 
the  daughter,  but  P.  Claudius  Pukher,  the  son  of 
Appius  Caecus,  for  his  impiety  in  giving  battle 
contrary  to  the  auspices,  and  for  his  defeat  at 
Drepana.  [Claudius  No.  13.]  "When  the  cen- 
turies were  preparing  to  vote,  a  thunder-storm  in- 
temipted  the  proceedings.  Other  tribunes  then 
interposed,  and  prohibited  the  same  impeach- 
ment being  brought  forward  by  the  same  accusers 
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twice  in  one  year.  Fundanius  and  his  coUcflguo, 
Juniufl  Pullus,  therefoiv  changed  the  form  of  their 
action,  and  then  succeeded.  This  account  would 
make  the  tribuncship  of  Fundanius  to  fall  earlier 
than  the  common  story  implies  ;  since  Claudia  was 
not  impeached  until  after  her  brother's  death. 
(Schol.  Bob.  in  Cic.  p.  337.  ed.  Orelli.) 

2.  M.  Fundanius  Fundulus,  one  of  the  ple- 
beian aediles  in  b.  c.  213.  With  his  colleague, 
L.  Villius  Tappulus,  he  accused  before  the  tribes, 
and  procured  die  banishment  of,  certain  Roman 
matrons,  on  a  charge  of  disorderly  life.  (Li v. 
XXV.  2.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

FUNISULA'NUS,  a  person  mentioned  by 
Cicero  in  blc.  51,  and  again  in  B.C.  49.  He  owed 
Cicero  a  considerable  siun  of  money,  and  was  not 
reckoned  rich.     (Cic.  ad  Att.  v.  4,  x.  15.) 

FURFA'NIUS  PO'STUMUS.    [Postumus.] 

FU'RIAE.      [EUMKNIDBS.] 

FURINA,  or  FURRINA,  an  ancient  Roman 
divinity,  who  had  a  sacred  grove  at  Rome.  (Cic. 
de  Nat,  Deor,  iii.  18.)  Her  worship  seems  to  have 
become  extinct  at  an  early  time,  for  Varro  {de 
L,  L.  vi.  1 9)  states  that  in  his  day  her  name  was 
abnost  forgotten.  An  annual  festival  {Funtudia 
or  Fnrinales  feriar)  had  been  celebrated  in  honour 
of  her,  and  a  flamcn  {Jiamen  Furvnalis)  conducted 
her  worship.  (Varro  de  L,  L,  r.  84,  vii.  45.) 
She  had  also  a  temple  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Satricnm.     (Cic.  ad  Q.  Frat.  iii.  1.)        [L.  S.] 

FU'RIA  GKNS,  patrician.  This  was  a  very 
ancient  gens,  and  in  early  times  its  name  was 
written  Fusia,  according  to  the  common  inter- 
change of  the  letters  r  and  $  (Li v.  iii.  4),  as  in  the 
name  Valenus  and  Valesius.  History  leaves  us 
in  darkness  an  to  the  origin  of  the  Furia  gens ;  but, 
from  sepulchral  inscriptions  found  at  Tnsculum 
(Oronnv.  77wMur,  vol.  xii.  p.  24),  we  see  that  the 
name  Furius  was  very  common  in  that  place,  and 
hence  it  is  generally  inferred  that  the  Furia  gens, 
like  the  Fulvia,  had  come  to  Rome  from  Tusculiun. 
As  the  first  member  of  the  gens  that  occurs  in 
hi^tor}',  Sox.  Furius  Mcdullinus,  b.  c.  488,  is  only 
five  years  later  than  the  treaty  of  isopolity  which 
Sp.  Cnssius  concluded  with  the  latins,  to  whom  the 
Tusculans  belonged,  the  supposition  of  the  Tnsculan 
origin  of  the  Furia  gens  does  not  appear  at  all  im- 
probable. The  cognomens  of  this  gens  are  Aculbo, 
BiBACULi's,  BaoccHUit,  Camillus,  Crassipxa, 
Fusus,  LuscuR,  Mkdui.linus,  Pacilus,  Phi- 
Lusand  Purpurro.  The  onlycognomens  that  occur 
on  coins  are  Brocchuf^  Cnusiftrs^  PhUm^  Furpurvo, 
There  arc  some  persons  bearing  the  gentile  name 
Furius,  who  were  plebeians,  since  they  are  men- 
tioned as  tribunes  of  the  plebs  ;  and  those  persons 
either  had  gone  over  from  the  patricians  to  the 
plob<Mans,  or  they  were  descended  from  freedraen 
of  Rome  fimiily  of  the  Furii,  as  is  expressly  stated 
in  the  caw  of  one  of  them.  [L.  S.] 

FU'RI US.  1 .  P.  Furius,  one  of  the  triumvin 
of/ro  dando  who  were  appointed  after  the  taking 
of  Antium,  in  b.  r.  467.     (Liv.  iii.  1.) 

2.  Q.  Furius  was  ponlifcx  maximus  in  &  r, 
449 :  wh<*n  the  plcbs  returned  from  its  secession 
to  the  Avt'ntini',  Q.  Furius  held  the  comitia  at 
which  the  first  tribimcs  of  the  plebs  were  appointed. 
(Liv.  iii.  54.) 

3.  It,  FuRirs  was,  according  to  some  annalists, 
tribune  of  the  plebs  in  h.  r.  307,  .ind  prevented 
the  comiti:i  from  electing  App.  Claudius,  who  was 
then  censor,  to  the  consulship,  unless  he  consented 
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to  lay  down  his  censorship,  in  accordanoo  with  tiM 
law.     (Liv.  ix.  42.) 

4.  M.  Furius,  defended  M.  Valeriai  in  the 
senate  frt>ra  the  charges  which  the  Maoedoniaa 
ambassadors  brought  against  him,  b.  c  201.  (Lir. 
XXX.  42.)  He  seems  to  be  the  same  as  the  If. 
Furius  who  in  b.  c.  200  served  as  legate  under  L. 
Furius  [No.  5]  in  the  war  against  the  Gaola.  (Lir. 
xxxi.  21.) 

5.  L.  Furius,  was  praetor  in  the  Gallic  war, 
which  ensued  immediately  after  the  close  of  the 
Hannibalian  war,  bl  c.  200.  He  was  stationed  at 
Ariminum,  and  as  the  Gaols  laid  siege  to  Cremom 
he  hastened  thither  with  his  army,  and  fought 
a  great  battle,  in  which  the  Gaols,  after  having 
sustained  enormoiui  losses,  were  routed  and  put  to 
flight.  This  victory  created  great  joy  at  Rome  ; 
and,  on  his  return,  L.  Furius  claimed  the  honoor 
of  a  triumph,  which,  after  some  opposition  on  the 
part  of  the  elder  senators,  was  granted  to  him. 
(Liv.  xxxi.  21,  47—49.) 

6.  C.  Furius  ^nis  duumvir  navcdia  in  ac.  174^ 
during  the  war  against  the  Istrians.  He  had  ten 
ships  at  his  command,  to  protect  the  coast  as  fivw 
Aquileia.  In  b.  c.  1 70  he  served  as  legate,  and 
was  stationed  in  the  island  of  Issa,  with  only  two 
ships  belonging  to  the  islanders^  But  as  the  Roman 
senate  feared  lest  Gentins,  king  of  the  Illyriani, 
shonld  commence  hostilities,  eight  ships  were  wot 
to  him  from  Brundusium.     (Liv.  xlL  5,  xliii.  )].) 

7.  P.  Furius,  the  son  of  a  freedmao,  was  a 
partisan  of  Satuminus  and  Glaucia,  and  tribone  in 
B.  c.  100.  After  the  murder  of  Satominoa,  when 
the  senate  wanted  to  recal  Metellus  from  exile, . 
P.  Furius  opposed  the  senate,  and  reftiscd  to  listen 
to  the  entreaties  of  the  son  of  Metellus,  who  im- 
plored that  tribune*s  mercy  on  his  knect.  After 
the  expiration  of  his  tribuneship,  he  was  accoaed 
before  the  people  for  his  actions  during  his  tribone- 
ship,  and  the  infuriated  multitude  tore  him  to  pieeel 
in  the  forum.  ( Appian,  B.  C.  i.  33 ;  Dion  Cats. 
Frapm.  Peiresc.  Nos.  105,  109,  pp.  43, 45,  ed.  Rd*' 
mams.) 

8.  Furius,  a  navarchus  of  Heradeia,  waa,  thongh 
innocent,  put  to  death  by  Verres.  He  had  written 
his  defence,  from  which  some  passages  are  quoted 
by  Cicero.     {In  Verr.  v.  48.) 

9.  NuaiBHiUfl  Furius,  a  Roman  eqoee  of  the 
time  of  Cicero,  but  otherwise  unknown.  (Cic  db 
Oral,  iii  23.) 

10.  P.  Furius,  an  accomplice  in  the  Catflinarian 
conspiracy.  He  was  one  of  the  military  cokmbli 
to  whom  Sulla  had  assigned  buds  at  Faeeolnau 
(Cic.  in  Cat,  iii.  6 ;  Sail.  Cat,  50.)  [L.  8.] 

FU'RI  US,  a  Roman  jurist,  who  was  pecoliariy 
skilful  in  the  jus  praediatorium  {Diet  qfAuL  9.  ei 
Praei)^  for  being  himself  a  praediator,  he  took  a 
personal  interest  in  the  law  relating  to  the  aabjcct. 
It  was  for  this  reason  that  Q.  Mucins  Seaevola, 
the  augur,  though  learned  himself  in  every  depart- 
ment of  the  law,  used  to  refer  to  Fnrios  and  Cn^ 
cellius  (who  was  also  a  praediator)  the  dienti 
who  came  to  consult  him  on  praediatorian  kv. 
(Cic.  pro  Dalb.  20  ;  Val.  Max.  viii.  12.  §  1.)  TVi 
Furius  is  probably  identical  with  C.  Camillok 
[See  Vol.  I.  p.  592,  b.]  [J.  T.  G.) 

FU'RIUS  ANTllIA'NUS.     [ANTRiANm.] 
C.  FUR'NIUS.    1.  Tribune  of  the  ptoba,  n.& 
445,  who,  as  one  of  the  tribunitian  college,  opyond 
the  rogation,  which  was  bronght  forward  In  dai 
year  for  opening  the  consulship  to  the    '  '  '    ' 
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(IKooj*.  zi.  52.)  Liyy  (iv*l)  mentions  the  Mg^ 
tioii,  bot  not  Famiaa. 

2.  Tiibane  of  the  plebs  b.  &  50  (Cic.  ad  AtL  t. 
2, 18),  sad  a  friend  and  correspoiident  of  Cicero. 
(Ad  Fam.  x.  25,  26.)  Cicero  tmsted  to  the 
ezotioos  of  Fomiua,  while  tribune,  to  obtain 
fer  him  hie  recal  at  the  end  of  hie  first  year  as 
jncooml  of  CSlida,  and,  after  hie  return,  a  suppli- 
Gitio  or  thank igiving.  (Ad  Fawn,  riii  10,  iz.  24, 
XT.  14.)  A  cbmae,  however,  which  Fumins  in- 
eoted  in  hia  plebiacite,  making  the  recal  depend- 
«Bt  oa  the  Parthiane  remaining  quiet  untU  the 
■Hath  of  AogoAt,  B.  c.  50,  was  unsatisfactory  to 
CeecQ,  sinoe  July  was  the  usual  season  of  their 
(Cic.  ad  AtL  Ti.  1.)  Fumius,  as  tribune, 
to  the  unreasonable  demands  of  the 
oligarchical  party  at  Rome,  that  Caesar  should  im- 
f  itiitfly  and  QDOonditionally  resign  his  proconsul- 
db^  of  OaaL  (Ck.  ad  Fanu  viiL  10.)  After  the 
braakiaig  oat  of  the  ciril  war,  he  was  sent  by 
fafsBf  with  letters  to  Cicero  in  March,  b.  c.  49. 
(GtdtdAiL  iz.  6,  11,  rii.  19.)  Cicero  recom- 
ifaded  Fomius  to  L.  Munatius  Phmcus  [Plan- 
cca},  at  that  time,  b.  c  43,  proconsul  in  Transal- 
Bine  Qanl  (ad  Fanu  z.  1,  3,  4,  6,  8,  11,  12),  and 
he  was  l^^tus  to  Plancus  during  the  first  war  be- 
tveea  Antony  and  Augustus,  and  until  after  the 
battle  of  Philippi,  b.  c,  42.  During  the  war  be- 
tween Antony  and  the  senate,  Fumius  apprised 
Deeio  of  the  nioTements  and  sentiments  of  the 
RoBsn  legions  and  commanders  in  Gaul  and  Spain, 
hat  hk  letters  have  not  been  preserved.  (Ad  Fam, 
z.)  In  the  Pemcine  war,  b.  c.  41-2,  Fumius  took 
jKi  with  L.  Antonius.  [Antokius,  No.  14.]  He 
deieaded  Sentinum  in  Umbria  against  Augustus, 
nd  shared  the  sufferings  of  the  *'  Perusina  Fames.** 
Fontisn  waa  one  of  three  officers  commissioned  by 
L.  Aatamna  to  n^otiate  the  surrender  of  Perusia, 
and  hia  reception  by  Augustus  was  such  as  to 
awaken  io  the  Antonian  party  suspicions  of  his 
iddity.  (Appian,  B.  a  ▼.  30,  40,  41 ;  Dion  Cass, 
zhia.  1^  14.)  In  B.  c.  35  he  was  prefect  of 
Asia  Minof;  under  M.  Antony,  where  he  took 
Sez.  Pompeius,  who  had  fled  thither  after 
defeat  by  Agrippa,  b.  c.  36.  (Appian,  B.  C. 
▼.  137—142.)  After  the  battle  of  Actium,  &  c. 
SI,  Famins,  through  the  mediation  of  his  son 
C  Fucnioa,  was  reconciled  to  Augustus  (Senec 
Dt  Bemf.  ii  25),  and  received  from  him  the  rank 
sf  a  conmlar  senator  (Dion  Cass.  lii.  42),  and  was 
appointed  one  of  the  supplementary 
in  B.a  29,  which  is  the  first  time  the 
of  Fumius  appears  on  the  consular  Fasti 
He  was  prefect  of  Hither  Spain  in  &  c.  21.  (Dion 
Cass.  Kv.5;  Flor.  iv.  12.)  Fnmius  is  probably  men- 
tioned by  Um  anthor,  De  Oratoribtu  (c  21)  among 
the  ipeaikers  whose  meagre  and  obsolete  diction 
Rnd«ed  their  works  impossible  to  read  without 
aa  indiaatiaa  to  sleep  or  smile. 

X  Son  of  the  {Receding,  consul  b.  c.  17.  He 
Reondled  Augustus  to  his  fiither,  C.  Fumius,  who 
had  been  op  to  b.  a  31  a  staunch  adherent  of 
M.  Antonius.  (Senec  Benefie,  ii  25.)  It  is 
doahtfal  whether  the  Fumius  put  to  death  by  the 
senate  in  the  re^  of  Tiberius,  a.  d.  26,  for  adul- 
tly with  Claudia  Pulchra,  be  the  same  person. 
(Tac  Amm.  iv.  52.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

FUSCIA'NUS.    [TuficiANua.] 

FUSCUS,  ARE'LLIUS,  a  riietorician  who 
ionrished  at  Rome  in  the  latter  years  of  Augustus. 
He  waa  of  equestrian  rank,  bat  was  degraded  firom 
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I  it  on  account  of  some  remarkable  scandal  attached 
to  his  life.    (Plin.  H,N.  zzxiii.  12.  §  152.)     H© 
instructed  in  rhetoric  the  poet  Ovid  (Senec  Gm- 
trov.  z.  p.  157.  Bip.X  the  philosopher  Fabianus  (Id. 
Conirov,  proem,  ii.),  and  others.     He  declaimed 
more  frequently  in  Greek  than  in  Latin  (Suasor, 
iv.  p.  29),  and  his  style  of  declamation  is  described 
by  Seneca  (Oontrov.  proem,  ii.  p.  134),  as  more 
brilliant  than  solid,  antithetical  rather  than   elo- 
quent     Seneca,  however,  highly  commends  hia 
statement  {ucplkaiio)oiaji  argument.  (Suaaor.U.) 
His  eulogy  of  Cicero  (Suasor,  vii.  p.  50)  is  the  most 
interesting  specimen  of  his  manner.     The  Suaso- 
riae  and  Controversiae  both  abound   in  citations 
from  the  rhetorical  exerrises  of  Fuscus.     His  rival 
in  teaching  and  declaiming  was  Porcius   Latro 
[Latro],  and  their  styles  seem  to  have  been  exact 
opposites.    (Comp.   Conirov,   ii.   proem,  and  x.  p. 
1 57.)     Pliny  (ff.  N.  zxzui.  1 2.  §  1 52)  reproaches 
Fuscus  with  wearing  silver  rings.     There  were  two 
rhetoricians  of  this  name,  a  father  and  son,  since 
Seneca  generally  affixes  **pater^*  to  his  mention  of 
Arellius  Fuscus.     The  piaenomen  of  one  of  them 
was  Quintus.  [W.  B.  D.] 

FUSCUS,  ARI'STIUS,  a  friend  of  the  poet 
Horace.  (Sat,  i,  9.  61,  Ep.i.  10.)  Acto  (ad  ioc,) 
calls  Fuscus  a  writer  of  tragedies ;  Porphyrion 
(ib,)  of  comedies  ;  while  other  scholiasts  describe 
him  as  a  grammarian.  Since  the  names  Viscus 
and  Tuscus  are  easily  convertible  into  Fuscus, 
Heinsius  (ad  Ov,  ex  PonL  iv.  16.  20)  contends 
that  Viscus  (Hor.  Sai.  i.  9.  22)  and  Tuscus  (Ov. 
I,  c),  the  author  of  a  poem  entitled  PkjfUisy  should 
be  read  Fuscus.  (See  Jahn^s  Jakrhuch  d,  Phil,  ii 
4,  p.  420,  for  the  year  1829.)  Horace  addressed 
an  ode  (Carm.  i.  22)  and  an  epistle  (Ep,  i.  10)  to 
Fuscus  Aristius,  whom  he  also  introduces  else- 
where (Sat.  I  9.  61 ;  10.  83).  [W.  B.  D.] 

FUSCUS,  TI.  CLAU'DIUS  SALINA'TOR, 
a  correspondent  of  the  younger  Pliny.  (Ep,  iz. 
36,  40.)  Fuscus  was  of  a  senatorian  fiunily,  pos- 
sessed of  great  eloquence  and  learning  (Plin.  Ep, 
vi.  11),  and  remarkable  for  his  simplicity  and 
sobriety  of  character,  (vi.  26.)  He  was  Hadrian*i 
colleague  in  the  consulship  of  a.  n.  II 8.  He  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  Julius  Servianua.  (Plin.  Ep, 
vi  26  ;  Dion  Cass.  Ixix.  17  ;  Westeimann,  7?o- 
misch.  Beredsamk,  §  84,  35.) 

Fuscus,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  put  to  death 
in  his  nineteenth  year,  with  his  father-in-law,  Ser- 
vianus,  by  Hadrian,  who  charged  Fuscus  with 
aspiring  to  the  empire.  (Spartian.  Hadrian.  23.) 
Dion  Cassius  (Ixix.  17)  says  that  Fuscus  and  Ser- 
vianus  owed  their  death  to  impmdently  expressing 
displeasure  at  Hadrian^s  choice  of  L.  Coramodus 
Verus  for  his  successor.  [W.  B.  D.j 

FUSCUS,  CORNEXIUS,  one  of  the  most 
active  adherents  of  Vespasian  in  his  contest  with 
Yitellius  for  the  empire  a.  d.  69.  In  decision, 
seal,  and  popularity  with  the  soldiers,  Tacitus 
ranks  Fuscus  second  to  Antonius  Primus  alone. 
[Primus,  Antonius.]  During  Nero's  reign, 
Fuscus  lived  in  retirement  on  an  estate  inherited 
from  noble  ancestors  ;  but  he  served  under  Oalba, 
and  was  made  by  him  procurator  of  Pannonia.  In 
the  war  with  Yitellius,  the  fleet  at  Ravenna  elected 
Fuscus  their  leader,  and  under  his  command  moved 
along  the  eastern  coast  of  Italy,  in  concert  with 
the  troops  of  Vespasian.  For  his  services  at  this 
time  Vespasian  rewarded  Fuscus  with  the  insignia 
I  and  rank  of  praetor.    Under  Domitian  Fuscua 
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captain  of  the  body-guard,  and  gave  himMlf  up  to 
the  luxurious  profuHion  of  the  time.  Juvenal 
describes  him  (iv.  112)  at  dreaming  of  battles  in 
his  marble  house  — > 

*^  Fuscns  mannorea  meditatus  praelia  yilla.^ 

Pomitian,  however,  converted  his  dreams  into  re- 
ality, by  sending  him  against  the  Dacians,  who, 
under  their  king  Decebaluj,  had  recently  defeated  a 
Ronmn  anny,  and  were  ravaging  the  province  of 
Maesia.  Fuscus  passed  the  Danube,  but  suffered 
himself  to  be  surprised  by  the  Dacians,  who  de- 
stroyed his  army,  and  captured  his  baggage  and 
standards.  Martial  wrote  an  epitaph  on  Fuscus 
(Ep,  vi.  76),  in  which  he  refers  to  the  Dacian 
campaign.  (Tac  Hist.  ii.  8(),  iii.  4,  12,  42«  66, 
iv.  44  ;  Suet.  Domii,  6  ;  Dion  Cass.  Ixviii.  9  ; 
Oros.  vii.  10  ;  Tillemont,  IIuL  dcs  Empertun^ 
vol.  iii.  p.  172  ;  Francke,  Gexh,  Trajan* s^  p.  80.) 
Pliny  {Ep.  viu  9)  addressed  a  letter  to  Cornelius 
Fuscus,  recommending  translation  as  one  of  the 
best  methods  of  attaining  a  pure,  impressive,  and 
copious  style.  But  as  his  correspondent  was  pre- 
paring himself  for  the  businexs  of  the  forum,  he 
can  scarcely  have  been  the  Fuscus  of  Vespasian^s 
time.     He  was  probably  the  son.         [W.  B.  D.] 

FUSCUS,  GELL'IUS,  wrote  some  account  of 
the  life  of  Tetricus  Junior,  and  is  quoted  by  Tre- 
bellius  Pollio.     (Teiric.  Jun.  25.) 

FUSUS,  a  surname  of  the  two  families,  Mx- 
DULLiNt's  and  P^cllus,  of  the  Furia  Gens.  Be- 
sides these,  there  are  two  members  of  the  Furia 
Gens  who  occur  in  the  Fasti,  without  any  other 
surname  than  that  of  Fusus,  but  these  probably 
belonged  either  to  the  Medullini  or  the  Pacili,  and 
must  not  be  regarded  as  forming  a  separate  fiomily. 
They  are: — 

1.  M.  FuRiL'S  Fu8iTR,  consular  tribune  in  B.C. 
403.  (Fasti  Capitol. ;  Diod.  xiv.  35.)  Instead  of 
him,  Livy  (v.  1)  gives  M.  Postumius.  This  M. 
Furius  Fusus  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
great  M.  Furius  Camillus,  whose  first  consular  tri- 
bunate Livy  (/.  c.)  erroneously  places  in  this  year, 
but  which  in  all  probability  belongs  to  B.C  401. 
[Camillus,  No.  1.] 

2.  Agrippa  Furius  Fusus,  consular  tribune 
in  B.C.  391,  the  year  before  the  taking  of  Rome 
by  the  Gauls.    (Liv.  v.  32  ;  Fasti  CapitoL) 
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GABAEUS  (ro^oios),  ruler  of  the  Lesser  or 
Ilellespontine  Phrj'gia,  is  mentioned  by  Xenophon 
{Cyrop.  ii.  1.  §  5)  as  one  of  the  allies  of  the  Assy- 
rians against  Cyrus  and  (the  supposed)  Cyaxares 
II.  [Cyrus.]  On  the  defeat  of  the  Assyrians, 
Gubaeus  mode  the  best  of  his  way  back  to  his  own 
country.  {(.\rop.  iv.  2.  §  30.)  [E.  E.] 

OABrNIA  GENS,  plebeian.  The  name  does 
not  occur  earlier  than  the  second  century  B.C. 
There  were  no  ri'al  fomily  names  in  this  gens,  but 
only  a  few  surnames,  luunely,  CapiT'i  (Cimbbr), 
SiftSNNJi,  which  are  accordin<;ly  given  under  Ga- 
BINIUR.  [J.  T.  G.J 

GABINIA'NUS,  SEX.  JU'LIUS,  a  celebrated 
Roman  rhetoriciun,  who  taught  rhetoric  in  Gaul  in 
the  Ume  of  Veiipasian.  AH  further  information 
cmceruing  him  is  lust,  but  we  know  that  he  was 
l|token  of  by  Suetonius,  in  his  work  de  Ciarii 
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Rhdonlms,      (Tac.  de  Omi.  26 ;  EuieK  Ckrom,  ad 
Vespas.  ann.  8.)  [L.  8.] 

GABI'NIUS.  1.  A.  ?  OABiNn78»  in  b.  c.  167, 
was  placed  by  L.  Anidus  in  the  canmand  of  a 
garrison  at  Scodra  in  lUyricnm,  after  the  subju- 
gation of  king  Gentius.   (Liv.  xlv.  26.) 

2.  A.  GABtNiUR,  was  tribune  of  the  plebt,  in 
B.  c.  1 39,  and  introduced  the  first  Lex  Ihbettarta, 
which  substituted  the  ballot  for  open  voting  (Diet 
of  Ant,  5.  V.  TabeUariae  Lepei,)  Pordus  Latro  (/>»> 
damat.  c,  CatUmam^  c  19)  mentions  a  Lex  Ga- 
binia,  by  which  clandestine  assemblies  in  the  dty 
were  punishable  with  death,  but  it  is  not  known 
to  what  age  this  law  belongs,  and  even  its  ezis^ 
ence  has  been  doubted.  (Heincc.  Antiq.  Rom.  iv. 
tit  17.  §  47  ;  Dieck,  Versuehe  iibtr  dot  Oimmd- 
recht  der  Romer^  Halle,  1822,  pp.  7S,  74.) 

3.  A.?  Gabinius,  was  legatns  in  the  Social 
War,  and,  in  a.  c.  89,  after  a  suocessfiBl  campiugn 
against  the  Marsi  and  Lucani,  lost  his  life  in  a 
blockade  of  the  enemy*s  camp.  (Liv.  EpiL  76 ; 
Flor.  iii.  18.  §  13  ;  Oros.  v.  18,  calls  him  Cains.) 

4.  A.  Gabinius,  fought  at  Chaeroneia  in  tlic 
army  of  Sulla  as  military  tribune,  and  in  the 
beginning  of  B.  c.  81,  was  despatched  by  Snlla  to 
Asia  with  instructions  to  Murena  to  end  the  war 
with  Mithridates.  lie  was  a  moderate  and  ho- 
nourable man.  (Plut  SuU.  16, 17  ;  Appian,  MUkr, 
66  ;  Cic.  pro  Lnj,  Manil,  3.) 

5.  A.  Gabinius,  of  uncertain  parentage,  was 
addicted  in  youth  to  expensive  pleasures,  and  gave 
way  to  the  seductions  of  dice,  wine,  and  women. 
His  carefully  curled  hair  was  ihigrant  with  oh- 
guents,  and  his  cheeks  were  coloiued  with  range. 
He  was  a  profidcnt  in  the  dance,  and  his  house 
resounded  with  music  and  song.  If  we  may  trust 
the  angry  invective  of  Cicero  {pro  ScjpL  8,  9,  pod 
lied,  in  St'H.  4—8,  in  Piton.  1 1,  pro  Dama,  24. 
48),  he  kept  the  most  vidous  company,  and  led  iko 
most  impure  and  profligate  life.  Having  dian- 
pated  his  fortune  by  such  a  course  of  condact,  ha 
looked  to  official  station  as  the  means  of  repairiqf 
his  shattered  finances.  In  b.  c.  66  he  was  made 
tribune  of  the  plebs,  and  moved  that  the  fommawii 
of  the  war  against  the  pirates  should  be  given  te 
Pompcy.  The  proposed  law  did  not  name  Ponqiej« 
but  it  plainly  pointed  to  him,  and  was  flniMitfd 
to  make  him  almost  an  absolute  monarch.  Aumm 
other  provisions,  it  directed  that  the  people  akoold 
elect  a  commander  whose  imperium  shoud  extad 
over  the  whole  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  to  a  di^ 
tance  of  fifty  miles  inland  from  its  coaata^ — ^wba 
should  take  such  sums  of  money  as  he  might  think 
fit  out  of  the  public  treasures,  and  ahoald  have  a 
fleet  of  200  siul,  with  unlimited  powers  of  raising 
soldiers  and  seamen.  This  proposition  waa  veiy 
pleasing  to  the  people,  on  account  of  the  acardty  oif 
provisions,  which  the  interruption  of  oommeree  fay 
the  pirates  had  occasioned  ;  but  it  waa  equally  di^ 
pleasing  to  the  senators,  who  distrusted  the 
bition  of  Pompey.  Party-spirit  was  carried  to 
a  height  that  serious  riots  ensued.  Gabinina 
in  danger  of  his  life  from  an  attack  of  the 
The  senators,  in  turn,  were  assailed  by  the 
lace,  who  would  perhaps  have  sacrificed  the 
Calpumius  Piso,  to  their  fury,  had  not 
effected  his  rescue,  dreading  the  odiiun  and 
re-action  which  sucli  a  catastrophe  would  have  e» 
casioned.  When  the  day  of  tlie  comiUa  for  pn^ 
ting  the  rogatio  to  the  vote  arrived,  Gabinina 
himself  remarkable  by  his  answers  to  the 
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of  Pompe  J  for  decUning  the  propoted  com- 
**  Toa  were  not  boni  for  younelf  alone,*** 
be  told  Pompe  J,  ^'bat  for  your  conntry.**  Tre- 
bdiiae  attonpted  to  itop  the  prooeedinn  by  his 
▼etO),  wherenpop  Gabinius  proposed  that  he  should 
be  deprived  of  bis  tribaneship.  It  was  not  antU 
seventeen  oat  of  the  tbirty-five  tribes  had  voted 
Bgatnat  hie  continuance  in  office,  that  Trebellius 
withdrew  his  opposition  to  the  measure  of  his  col- 
feagoe.  (Ascon.  m  Oie.pro  ComeL)  If  Gabinius 
bad  not  carried  his  law,  says  Cicero  (j)o$i  Red.  m 
Sn.  51),  aoch  were  his  embarrassments,  that  he 
most  have  turned  pirate  himself.  He  may  have 
been  privately  rewvded  by  Pompey  for  his  useful 
serrioet,  but  the  senate  baffled  him  in  his  favourite 
pcoject,  by  suoeeasfully  opposing,  or,  at  least,  de- 
his  election  as  one  of  the  legates  of  Pompey, 
be  hoped  to  follow  into  Asia.  As  Pompey 
expected  to  supersede  L.  Lucullus  in  the  war 
against  Mithridates,  Gabinius  endeavoured  to  ex- 
cite ebloqay  against  the  pride  and  grandeur  of 
LocBllna,  by  exhibiting  in  public  a  plan  of  his  mag- 
aifieent  viDa  at  Tuseulum.  Yet  Gabinius  himself 
afterwaids,  ont  of  the  profits  of  his  office,  built  in 
the  MBe  neighbourhood  so  splendid  and  costly  a 
that  the  villa  of  Lucullus  was  a  mere  hut 
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Gabinioa  was  the  proposer  of  a  law  regulating 
ioaaa  of  money  made  at  Rome  to  the  provincials. 
If  asore  than  twelve  per  cent,  were  agreed  to  be 
paid  as  annual  interest,  the  law  of  Gabinius  pre- 
vented am^f  aetUm  at  all  from  being  brought  on 
neb  an  agre^nent.  When  M.  Brutus  lent  the 
SnHffnii  a  snm  of  money,  at  interest  of  four  per 
ceaL  monthly,  or  forty-eight  per  cent  yearly,  and 
eblainfd  a  deoee  of  the  senate,  dispensing  with 
the  bw  of  Gabinins  in  his  case,  and  directing  **  ut 
jat  ditcretnr  ex  ista  syngrapha,**  Cicero  held  that 
the  decree  of  the  senate  did  not  give  such  force  to 
the  agreement  as  to  render  valid  the  excess  of  in- 
above  the  legal  rate.     {Ad  AU.  vi.  2.  §  5.) 

We  read  of  another  Lex  Gabinia,  by  which  the 
was  directed  to  give  audience  to  ambas- 
«dars  from  the  1st  of  February  to  the  1st  of 
March.  By  a  previous  Lex  Pupia  the  senate  was 
prohilHted  in  general  terms  frt)m  assembling  on 
eomxtial  days.  Under  these  laws  arose  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  senate  might  be  legally  assembled 
on  a  eomitial  day,  occurring  in  February,  or  whe- 
ther soch  davs  were  not  tacitly  excepted  from  the 
Ux  Galnnnl     {Ad  Qu,  Fr.  iL  1 3.) 

In  n.  c  6 1  Gabinius  was  praetor,  and  in  b.  c. 
59  be  and  L.  Piso  were  chosen  consuls  for  the  en- 
wng  year.  In  the  interval  between  his  tribunate 
Slid  hia  praetorship  he  appears  to  have  been  en- 
(KBffed  in  military  service  in  the  East,  and  to  have 
socompanied  M.  Scaurus  to  Judea,  where,  in  the 
contest  between  the  Maccabees,  he  received  a 
bribe  of  300  talents  from  Aristobulus.  (Joseph. 
Ami.  xiv.  2,  3,  4.) 

The  consuls,  Gabinius  and  Piso,  had  previously 
been  gained  over  to  the  party  of  Clodius,  who 
promised  to  use  his  influence  in  procuring  for 
then  locrativc  governments.  Piso  was  to  get 
Macedonia,  with  Greece  and  Thessaly,  and  Ga- 
Uoias  was  to  get  Cilicia  ;  but,  upon  the  reroon- 
Rranee  of  Gabinius,  Cilicia  was  exchanged  for  the 
richer  government  of  Syria,  which  was  erected  into 
a  proconsular  province,  on  the  ground  of  the  in- 
dmoaoM  ot  the  Arabs. 

f  was  during  the  consul iihip  of  Gabinius  that 
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the  exQe  of  Cicero  occurred  ;  az^  the  conduct  of 
Gabinius  in  promoting  the  views  of  Clodius  pio- 
dnced  that  extreme  resentment  in  the  mind  of 
Cicero,  which  afterwards  found  vent  on  many  oo* 
casions.  The  consuls,  by  an  edict,  prohibited  the 
senate  from  wearing  mourning  for  the  banished 
orator,  and  some  of  the  spoils  of  Cicero^s  Tusculan 
villa  were  transferred  to  the  neighbouring  mansion 
of  Gabinius.  However,  when  Clodius  quarrelled 
with  Pompey,  Gabinius  remained  true  to  his 
original  patron,  and  thus  exposed  himself  to  the 
violence  of  Clodius,  who  broke  his  fasces,  and,  by 
a  lex  saeraifLt  dedicated  bis  property  to  the  gods. 

It  is  not  easy  to  trace  with  chronological  accu- 
racy the  proceedings  of  Gabinius  in  his  proconsular 
government  of  Syria.  When  he  arrived  in  Judea, 
he  found  the  country  in  a  state  of  agitation.  The 
dispute  between  the  two  brothers,  Hyrcanus  and 
Aristobulus,  had  been  decided  in  fovour  of  the 
former.  Pompey  had  given  to  Hyrcanus  the  office 
of  high-priest,  and  had  carried  away  as  prisonere 
Aristobulus,  with  two  of  his  daughters,  and  his 
two  sons,  Alexander  and  Antigonus ;  but  Alex- 
ander, on  his  way  to  Italy,  escaped  from  custody, 
returned  to  Judea,  and  dispossessed  Hyrcanus. 
Gabinius  soon  compelled  Alexander  to  sue  for  fo- 
vour,  and  effected  the  restoration  of  Hyrcanus  to 
the  high  priesthood.  He  next  made  an  important 
change  in  the  constitution  of  the  government  of 
Judea,  by  dividing  the  country  into  five  districts, 
in  each  of  which  he  created  a  supreme  council. 
(Joseph.  Ant.  iv.  10,  de  Bdl.  Jud.  i.  6.)  It  was 
perhaps  on  account  of  some  of  his  successes  in 
Judea  that  Gabinius  made  application  to  the  se- 
nate to  be  honoured  with  a  supplicatio ;  but  the 
senate,  in  order  to  evince  their  hostility  to  him  and 
his  patron  Pompey,  slighted  his  letter,  and  rejected 
his  suit— an  affront  which  had  never  before  been 
offered,  under  similar  circumstances,  to  any  pro- 
consul {AdQu.  Fr.  ii.  8.)  As  the  refusal  of  the 
senate  occurred  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  b.  c. 
56,  Druroann  {Gexh.  Boms.  vol.  iii.  p.  47,  n.  35) 
thinks  that  it  referred  to  some  successes  of  Gabi- 
nius over  the  Arabs,  previous  to  his  campaigns  in 
Judea. 

Gabinius  now  sought  for  other  enemies,  against 
whom  he  might  profitably  turn  his  arms.  Phraatea, 
king  of  Parthia,  had  been  murdered  by  his  two 
sons,  Orodes  and  Mithridates,  who  afterwards 
contended  between  themselves  for  the  crown. 
Mithridates,  feeling  himself  the  weaker  of  the 
two,  by  presents  and  promises  engaged  Gabinius 
to  undertake  his  cause,  and  the  Roman  general 
had  already  crossed  the  Euphrates  with  his  army, 
when  he  was  invited  to  return  by  the  prospect  of 
a  richer  and  an  easier  prey. 

Ptolemy  the  Piper  (Auletes),  having  offended 
the  Alexandrians  by  his  exactions  and  pusilb- 
nimity,  had  been  driven  from  his  kingdom.  While 
he  was  absent,  soliciting  the  senate  of  Rome  to 
assist  in  his  restomtion,  the  Alexandrians  made 
his  daughter  Berenice  queen,  and  invited  Seleucua 
Cibiosactes  to  marry  her,  and  share  her  throne. 
He  accepted  the  proposal,  notwithstanding  the  op- 
position of  Gabinius,  but  was  shortly  afterwards 
Btrangied  by  order  of  his  wife,  who  thought  him  a 
mean-spirited  man,  and  soon  grew  tired  of  his 
society.  After  the  death  of  Cibiosactes,  Arehelaus 
(the  son  of  that  Arehelaus  who  had  commanded 
the  army  of  Pontus  against  Sulla  in  the  Mithridatio 
war)  became  ambitious  to  supply  his  place.     Ar* 
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chclaus  pretended  to  bo  a  son  of  Mithridates  tbc 
Great,  and  had  joined  ttie  Roman  army  with  the 
intention  of  accompanying  Gabiuins  into  Parthia. 
Gabinius  op|>oacd  the  ambitious  design  of  Arche- 
laus,  who,  nevertheless,  made  his  escape  from  the 
Koman  array,  reached  Alexandria,  married  Bere- 
nice, and  was  declared  king.  Dion  Cassius  thinks 
(xxxix.  57)  that  Gabinius,  wishing  to  enhance  the 
value  of  his  own  services  by  having  a  general  of 
some  ability  to  contend  against,  connived  at  the 
escape  of  Archelaus. 

Such  was  the  state  of  afiairs  in  I^pt  when 
Ptolemy  came  to  Gabinius  with  recommendatory 
letters  from  Pompey.  Moreover,  he  promised  to 
pay  Gabinius  a  large  sum  of  money  ( 1 0,000  ta- 
lents) if  he  were  restored  to  his  kingdom  by  the 
assistance  of  the  proconsul.  The  enterprise  was 
displeasing  to  the  greater  part  of  the  Koman  offi- 
cers, since  it  was  forbidden  by  a  decree  of  the 
senate,  and  by  an  oracle  of  the  Sibyl;  but  Gabinius 
was  encouraged  in  his  plan  of  assisting  Auletes  by 
M.  Antony,  the  future  triumvir,  who  commanded 
the  Roman  cavalry ;  and  he  was  supplied  with 
money,  arms,  and  provisions,  by  Antipater  of  Idu- 
inea,  who  required  the  friendship  of  the  Romans 
to  assist  him  in  the  subjugation  of  the  Maccabees. 
M.  Antony,  who  was  sent  forward  with  the  ca- 
valry to  seize  the  passes  of  Egypt,  was  put  in  pos- 
session of  Pelusium,  the  key  of  the  kingdom. 
Archelaus  was  killed  in  action,  and  Gabinius  re- 
mained master  of  Alexandria.  He  now  found  the 
wiiole  of  Egypt  at  his  disposal,  and  resigiied  the 
kingdom  to  Ptolemy,  who  not  only  put  his  daugh- 
ter IV^renice  to  death,  but  ordered  the  execution  of 
the  richest  of  the  Alexandrians,  that  with  their 
spoiU  he  might  the  better  satisfy  the  engagements 
he  had  entered  into  with  Gabinius. 

Upon  the  return  of  Gabinius  to  Judea,  he  found 
Alexander,  the  son  of  Aristobulus,  again  in  arms, 
and,  after  defeating  him  at  Tabor,  administered  the 
government  of  the  countr}',  in  conformity  with  the 
counsels  of  Antipnter.     (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  6.) 

Meanwhile  a  storm  had  been  brewing  at  Rome, 
whore  Gabinius  knew  that  he  would  have  to  en- 
counter not  only  the  hostility  of  the  optimates,  but 
all  the  unpopuhirity  which  his  personal  enemies 
could  excite  against  him.  He  had  given  umbrage 
to  the  Romans  in  Syria,  especially  to  the  publicani 
of  the  equestrian  order,  whose  profits  were  dinx'  J 
nitihed  by  the  depredations  of  the  pirates  along 
the  Syrian  coast,  which  Gabinius  had  left  un- 
guarded during  his  expedition  to  Egypt. 

The  rec'il  of  Gabinius  from  his  pravince  had 
lx!on  decreed  in  &  c.  5.5,  but  he  did  not  depart 
until  his  successor,  M.  Crassus,  had  actually  made 
his  appearance,  in  B.  c.  54.  He  lingered  on  the 
mad,  and  his  gold  travelled  before  him,  to  purchase 
favour  or  silence.  To  cover  his  disgrace,  he  gave 
out  that  he  intended  to  demand  a  triumph,  and  he 
rt>mained  some  time  without  the  city  gates,  but, 
finding  delay  useless,  on  the  28th  of  September, 
R  c.  54,  ho  stole  into  the  city  by  night,  to  avoid 
the  inRulis  of  the  populace.  For  ten  days  he  did 
not  dare  to  present  himself  before  the  senate. 
When  at  length  he  came,  and  had  made  the  usual 
report  as  to  the  state  of  the  Koman  forces,  and  as 
to  the  troops  of  the  enemy,  he  was  aljout  to  go 
away,  when  be  was  detained  by  the  consuls, 
L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus  and  A  pp.  CUudius,  to 
answer  the  accusation  of  the  publicani,  who  had 
been  in  attendance  at  the  doors,  and  were  cidled 
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in  to  sustain  their  charge.  He  waa  now  attacked 
on  all  sides.  Cicero,  especially,  goaded  him  aa 
sharply,  that  he  was  unable  to  oontflin  binuelfy 
and,  with  a  voice  almost  choked  with  passion, 
called  Cicero  an  ejeile.  An  hiKMic  succeeded.  The 
senate  to  a  man  ro»e  from  their  seats,  pressed 
round  Gabinius,  and  manifested  their  indignation 
as  clamorously  as  the  wannest  friend  of  Cicero 
could  desire.     {Ad  Qa.  Fr,  iiu  2.) 

Three  accusations  were  brought  against  Gabi- 
nius. The  first  of  these  was  for  tnajedcu^  in  leaTing 
his  province,  and  making  war  in  fiivour  of  Ptolemy 
Auletes,  in  defiance  of  the  Sibyl,  and  the  authority 
of  the  senate.  In  this  accusation  Cicero  gave 
evidence,  but,  at  the  instance  of  Pompey,  did  not 
press  severely  upon  Gabinius.  Pompey  prevailed 
upon  him  not  to  be  the  prosecutor,  Imt  could  not, 
with  the  most  urgent  solicitation,  induce  him  to 
undertake  the  defence.  The  prosecutor  was  L. 
Ijentulus,  who  was  slow  and  backward.  The 
judges,  by  a  majority  of  38  to  32,  acquitted  Gabi- 
nius, on  the  ground  that  the  words  of  the  Sibyl 
applied  to  other  times  and  another  king.  (Dion 
Cass,  xxxix.  55.)  The  majority  who  voted  for 
his  acquittal  were  suspected  of  corruption,  as  was 
lientulus  of  prevarication.  An  inundation  of  the 
Tiber,  which  occurred  about  this  time,  was  attri- 
buted to  the  anger  of  the  gods  at  the  escape  of 
Gabinius.     {Ad  Qn,  Fr.  iii.  7.) 

The  second  prosecution  was  de  repetundis  ex  lt*f$ 
Julh^  for  the  illegal  receipt  of  10,000  talents  fnmi 
Ptolemy  Auletes.  Out  of  several  candidates  fsr 
the  honour  of  conducting  the  accusation,  M.  Cato, 
the  praetor,  selected  C.  Memmius.  Cicero  now 
could  no  longer  resist  the  importunity  of  Pom- 
pey, and  undertook  the  defence,  though  he  lelt 
that  the  part  was  sorely  derogatory  to  his  self- 
respect,  and  to  his  reputation  for  consistency  ;  far 
no  one  had  laboured  with  greater  assiduity  than 
ho  had,  ever  since  his  return  from  exile,  to  Uackcn 
the  cliaracter  of  Gabinius.  A  fragment  from  the 
notes  of  Cicero^s  speech  for  Gabinius  has  been  pre- 
served by  Hieronymus  {Adr.  liu/m,^  ed.  Paris, 
vol.  iv.  p.  351),  but  his  advocacy  was  onsuceeas- 
ful,  notwithstanding  the  fiivourable  testimony  of 
the  Alexandrine  deputies  and  of  Pompey,  badced 
by  a  letter  from  Caesar.  Dion  Cassins  indeed 
(xlvi.  8)  makes  Q.  Fufius  Calenus  hint  that  the 
success  of  the  prosecution  was  due  to  the  mode  of 
conducting  the  defence.  Gabinius  went  into  exile, 
and  his  goods  were  sold,  to  dischai^  the  amount 
at  which  the  damages  were  estimated.  As  the 
produce  of  the  sale  was  not  sufficient  to  cover  the 
estimated  sum,  a  suit  was  instituted,  under  the 
siime  Lex  Jufia  de  rrpfiundie^  against  C.  Rabirioa 
Postunms,  who  was  liable  to  make  up  the  defici- 
ency, if  it  could  be  proved  that  the  money  illegidlj 
received  by  Gabinius  had  come  to  his  hands.  Thaa 
the  cause  of  C.  Kabirius  Postumus  (who  waa 
also  defended  by  Cicero)  was  a  supplementary  ap- 
pendage to  the  cause  of  GabiniusL  [RABiBiua 
PosTUMra] 

Upon  the  exile  of  Gabinius  the  third  aeciua- 
tion  dropped,  which  charged  hhn  wiUi  ambUmt^  «r 
illegal  canvassing,  and  was  entrusted  to  P.  Solla, 
as  prosecutor,  with  the  assistance  of  Caedlini  aad 
Memmius. 

In  B.  c.  49  he  returned  from  exile,  nprio  the  call 
of  Caesar,  but  he  took  no  part  in  direct  hosiifitiea 
ngainst  Pompey.  After  the  battle  of  PhafHlia^ 
he  w-as  despatched  to  lUyricum  with  the  mw^ 
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lened  troopa,  in  order  to  reinforce  Q.  Coniificius. 
Feflring  tbe  fleet  of  the  Pompeiuii,  he  went  by  land, 
and,  on  his  march,  was  much  haraued  by  the  Dal- 
—***"■  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Salonae,  after 
karing  lost  more  than  2000  men  in  an  engagement 
with  tbe  natires,  he  threw  himself  into  the  town 
with  the  remainder  of  his  forces,  and  for  some  time 
deliended  himself  bravely  against  M.  Octavius, 
but,  in  a  few  months,  he  was  seized  with  a  mortal 
illneas,  and  died  abont  the  end  of  the  year  a.  c. 
48,  or  the  beginning  of  the  folio vring  year.  (Ap- 
pian,  lUyr,  12  and  27,  Bell,  Civ,  ii.  59 ;  Diou 
GbMLzlii.  11,12.) 

(A.  Rachenstein,  Ueber  A.  Gahimttt  ein  Pro- 
^usii.  8to.  Aaxau.  1826 ;  Drumann,  Ges(^  Romt. 
voL  it.  ppw  40 — 62,  where  all  the  authorities  are  col- 
lacted.) 

6.  A.  Gabiniua  Sibbn'NA,  the  son  of  No.  5,  by 
his  wife  LoOia,  accompanied  his  fother  to  Syria, 
and  femained  in  that  province,  with  a  few  troops, 
while  hia  fetber  was  engaged  in  restoring  Ptolemy 
Aoktes  to  the  throne  of  Egypt.  When  Memmius 
was  exdtinff  the  people  against  his  father,  he 
imig  himself  at  the  feet  of  Memmius,  who  treated 
him  with  indignity,  and  was  not  softened  by  his 
syndicating  posture.  In  classical  writers  he  is 
meret  spoken  of  by  any  other  name  than  Sisenna. 
(VaL  Max.  TiiL  1.  §  3  ;  Dion  Cass,  xxxix.  56.) 

7.  P.  Gabinius  CAPrro  was  praetor  in  b.  c.  89, 
and  aftefwards  propraetor  in  Achaia,  where  he  was 
gnilfy  of  extt^on,  for  which,  upon  his  return  to 

be  was  accused  by  L.  Piso  f  whom  the 
a  had  selected  as  their  patronus),  and  con- 
(Cic.  pro  Arch.  5,  Dm.  in  CaecU.  20.) 
(L  6)  mentions  him  as  one  of  the  three 
depotiea  who  were  sent  in  b.  c.  76  to  Erythrae  to 
coUect  Sibylline  prophecies. 

8.  P.  Gabinius  Capito  (perhaps  a  son  of  No  .7) 
was  eoe  of  the  most  active  of  Catiline*s  accom- 
l^iees.  When  questioned  by  Cicero,  who  sent  for 
hns  all»  the  arrest  of  the  Allobrogian  deputies,  he 
St  first  boldly  denied  having  had  any  communica- 
tisn  with  them.  He  was  afterwards  consigned  to 
the  custody  of  M.  Crassus,  and  executed.  He 
teems  to  be  the  mme  as  C.  Gabinius  Cimber.  (Sail. 
BttLCaLll,  40, 44,  47,  55  ;  Cic.  m  Cat.  iii.  3,  5, 
6,  iv.  6.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

GA'BIUS  API'CIUS.     [Apicius,  No.  2.] 

OA'BIUS  BASSUS.     [Bassum.] 

GA'BRIAS.     [Babriar.] 

OABRIE'LIUS  (rofffMifAios),  prefect  of  By- 
BUitiam,  under  the  emperor  Justinian.  The 
Gredc  Anthology  contains  an  inscription  for  his 
statue,  by  Leontius  (Brunck,  Jao/!,  vol.  iii,  p.  103; 
Jacobs,  Antk.  Grace,  vol.  iv.  p.  74),  and  one  epi- 
grsm  by  Gabriel  himself.  (Brunck,  Anal.  vol.  iii. 
p.  7 ;  Jacobs,  Anth,  Grace  vol.  iii.  p.  228.)  The 
astrological  writer,  Johannes  Laurentius  Lydus, 
inscribed  three  of  his  books  to  Gabriel.  There 
are  several  ecclesiastical  writers  of  this  name,  but 
they  are  of  no  importance.  (Fabric.  BiU,  Graec. 
voL  iv.  pp.  156,  475  ;  Jacobs,  Anlh.  Graec.  vol. 
xiil  pp.  895-6.)  [P.  S.] 

OA  DATAS  (PoMtoj],  an  Assyrian  satrap,  re- 
volted to  Cyrus,  according  to  Xcnophon  in  the 
Cyropaedeia,  to  revenge  himself  on  the  king  of 
Assyria,  who  had  had  him  made  an  eunuch  be- 
cause, being  a  handsome  roan,  one  of  the  royal 
concubines  had  cast  on  him  an  eye  of  favour. 
Having  found  means  to  betray  to  Cyrus  an  im- 
portant fortress,  his  province  was  invaded  by  the 
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Assyrian  king ;  but  Cyrus  hastened  to  his  r*IieA 
and  saved  him  and  his  forces  at  a  very  critical 
moment.  After  this  Gadatas,  through  fear  of  the 
Assyrians,  left  his  satrapy  and  joined  the  army  of 
Cyrus,  to  whom  he  proved  of  great  use,  through 
his  knowledge  of  the  country.  On  the  capture  of 
Babylon,  the  king  was  slain  by  Gadatas  and  Qo- 
BRYA8.  (Xen.  Cyrop.  v.  2.  §  28,  3.  §§  8—29, 
4.  §§  1—14,  29—40,  vii.  5.  §§  24—32.)    [E.  E.] 

GAEA  or  GE  {Toua  or  T^),  the  personification 
of  the  earth.  She  appears  in  the  character  of  a 
divine  being  as  early  as  the  Homeric  poems,  for  we 
read  m  the  Iliad  (iii.  104)  that  black  sheep  wera 
sacrificed  to  her,  and  that  she  was  invoked  by  per- 
sons taking  oaths,  (iii.  278,  xv.  36,  xix.  259,  Od. 
V.  124.)  She  is  farther  called,  in  the  Homeric 
poems,  the  mother  of  Erechtheus  and  Tithyus.  (//. 
ii.  548,  Od.  vii.  324,  xi  576  ;  comp.  Apollon. 
Rhod.  i.  762,  iii.  716.)  According  to  the  Theo- 
gony  of  Hesiod  (117,  125,  &c.),  she  was  the  first 
being  that  sprang  from  Chaos,  and  gave  birth  to 
Uranus  and  Pontus.  By  Uranus  she  then  became 
the  mother  of  a  series  of  beings,  —  Oceanus,  Coeus, 
Croius,  Hyperion,  lapetus,  Theia,  Rheia,  Themis, 
Mnemosyne,  Phoebe,  Thetys,  Cronos,  the  Cyclopes, 
Brontes,  Steropes,  Arges,  Cottus,  Briareus,  and 
Gyges.  These  children  of  Ge  and  Uranus  were 
hated  by  their  father,  and  Ge  therefore  concealed 
them  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth  ;  but  she  made  a 
large  iron  sickle,  gave  it  to  her  sons,  and  requested 
them  to  take  vengeance  upon  their  father.  Cronos 
undertook  the  task,  and  mutilated  Uranus.  The 
drops  of  blood  which  fell  from  him  upon  the  earth 
(Ge),  became  the  seeds  of  the  Erinnyes,  the  Gi- 
gante8,and  the  Melian  nymphs.  Subsequently  Ge 
became,  by  Pontus,  the  mother  of  Nereus,  Thau- 
mas,  Phorcys,  Ceto,  and  Eurybia.  (Hes.  Theog, 
232,  &c.  ;  ApoUod.  i.  1.  §  1,  &c.)  Besides  these, 
however,  various  other  divinities  and  monsters 
sprang  from  her.  As  Ge  was  the  source  from  which 
arose  the  vapours  producing  divine  inspiration,  she 
herself  also  was  regarded  as  an  oracular  divinity, 
and  it  is  well  known  that  the  oracle  of  Delphi  was 
believed  to  have  at  first  been  in  her  possession 
( Aeschyl.  Bum.  2  ;  Paus.  x.  5.  §  3),  and  at  Olympia, 
too,  she  had  an  oracle  in  eariy  times.  (Paus.  v.  14. 
§  8.)  That  Ge  belonged  to  the  bfoX  x^o»'io»,  re- 
quires no  explanation,  and  hence  she  is  frequently 
mentioned  where  they  are  invoked.  (Pbilostr.  Viu 
ApoU.  vi.  39  ;  Ov.  MeL  vii.  196.)  The  surnames 
and  epithets  given  to  Ge  have  more  or  less  refer- 
ence to  her  character  as  the  all-producing  and  all- 
nourishing  mother  [mater  omniparenB  et  alma),  and 
hence  Servius  (adAen.  iv.  166 )  classes  her  together 
with  the  divinities  presiding  over  marrioge.  Her 
worship  appears  to  have  been  universal  among  the 
Greeks,  and  she  had  temples  or  altars  at  Athens, 
Sparta,  Delphi,  Olympia,  Bura,  Tegea,  Phlyus,  and 
other  pkces.  (Thuc.  ii.  15 ;  Pans.  i.  22.  §  3,  24. 
§  3,  31.  §  2,  iii.  11.  §  8,  12.  §  7,  V.  14.  §  8,  vii. 
25.  §  8,  viiL  48.  §  6.)  We  have  express  state- 
ments attesting  the  existence  of  statues  of  Ge  in 
Greece,  but  none  have  come  down  to  us.  At  Patrae 
she  was  represented  in  a  sitting  attitude,  in  the 
temple  of  Demeter  (Paus.  vii.  21.  §4),  and  at 
Athens,  too,  there  was  a  statue  of  her.  (\.  24.  §  8.) 
Servius  (ad  Acn.  x.  252)  remarks  that  she  was  re- 
presented with  a  key. 

At  Rome  the  earth  was  worshipped  under  the 
name  of  Telius  (which  is  only  a  variation  of  Te^)' 
There,  too,  she  was  regarded  as  an  infernal  divinity 
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{bia  x^^ia),  being  mentioned  in  connection  vrith 
Dis  and  the  Manes,  and  when  persons  invoked 
them  or  Tcllus  they  sank  their  arms  downwards, 
while  in  invoking  Jupiter  they  raised  them  to 
heaven.  (Vnrro,  de  lie  Hust.  i.  1.  15  ;  Macrob. 
Sat,  iiu  9  ;  Li  v.  viii.  9,  x.  29.)  The  consul  P. 
Sempronius  Sophus,  in  B.  c  304,  built  a  temple  to 
Tellus  in  consequence  of  an  earthquake  which  had 
occurred  during  the  war  with  the  Picentians.  This 
temple  stood  on  the  spot  which  had  formerly  been 
occupied  by  the  house  of  Sp.  Ca.<isiu9,  in  the  street 
leading  to  the  Carinae.  (Flor.  i.  19.  §  2  ;  liiv.  ii. 
41  ;  Val.  Max.  vi.  3.  §  I  ;  Plin.  //.  A^.  xxxiv.  6, 
14;  Dionys.  viii.  79.)  Her  festival  was  celebrated 
on  the  15th  of  April,  immediately  after  that  of 
Ceres,  and  was  called  Fordicidia  or  Hordicidia. 
The  sacrifice,  consisting  of  cows,  was  offered  up  in 
the  Capitol  in  the  presence  of  the  Vestals.  A  male 
divinity,  to  whom  the  pontiff  prayed  on  that  occar 
sion,  was  called  Tellumo.  (Hartung,  Die  Helig,  dcr 
Jioin.  vol.  ii.  p.  H4,  &c.) 

O  AEE'OCHUS  {Tatnoxos),  that  is,  «*  the  holder 
of  the  earth,*'  is  a  common  epithet  of  Poseidim 
(Horn.  OJ.  xi.  240),  and  near  Therapne,  in  La- 
conia,  he  had  a  temple  under  the  name  of  Gac- 
eochus.  (Paus.  iii.  20.  §  2.)  But  the  name  is  also 
given  to  other  divinities  to  describe  them  as  the 
protectors  and  patrons  of  certain  districts,  e.  g. 
Artemis  Gaeeochus  at  Thebes.  (Soph.  OeiL  Tyr, 
ICO.)  [L.S.] 

GAETU'LICUS,  a  poet  of  the  Greek  Antho- 
logy,  who<;e  epigrams  are  variously  inscribed  in  the 
Palatine  MS.,  roiTowAfow,  FaiTOvAfirov,  VavrovXi- 
XOi^v  FaiTouAAov,  rcurouAiKfou,  and  in  the  Planu- 
dean  Antholo;ry,  r«TowAfow.  The  Anthology  con- 
tains nine  pleasing  epigrams  by  him  on  various 
subjects  (Brunck,  Anal.  vol.  ii.  p.  IGG  ;  Jacobs, 
Anih.  (irxuc.  vol.  ii.  p.  1 51 .)  Several  scholars  have 
identified  him  with  Cn.  Lentulus  Gaetulicus,  the 
Roman  historical  writer  and  poet,  under  Tiberius 
[Lentulus].  For  this  there  is  no  authority  ex- 
cept the  name,  and  an  objection  arises  from  the  fiict 
that  the  Greek  epigrams  of  Gaetulicus  are  quite  free 
from  the  licentious  character  which  Martial  (i. 
Praef.  ;  Plin.  EjAsL  t.  3.  §  5)  and  Sidonius 
Apollinaris  {Efdst.  ii.  10,  p.  148  ;  Carm.  ix.  p.  256) 
agree  in  attributing  to  the  verses  of  the  Roman 
poet.  (Jacobs,  Antk.  Graec.  vol.  xiii.  p.  896  ;  Fa- 
bric. BiU.  Graec,  vol.  iv.  pp.  475,  476.)      [P.  S.] 

GAIN  AS.     [Arcadius.] 

GAIUS.     [Caius.] 

GAIUS.  Of  the  personal  history  of  this  famous 
yxrist  sccrccly  any  thing  is  known.  Even  the 
spelling  of  his  name  has  been  as  fruitful  a  subject 
of  controversy  as  the  orthography  of  our  own 
Shakcsper.re  or  Shakspere.  Some  nave  chosen  to 
write  Caius  instead  of  Gains,  and,  in  favour  of  this 
spelling,  quote  Quintilian  (i.  7.  §  28).  '*Quid? 
quae  Mobuntur  aliter  qimm  enuntiantur?  Nam 
et  Gaius  C  litera  notatur,  quae  inversa  (3)  mnlierem 
f(ii;niHcat.'*  They  understand  this  passage  to  mean 
that  the  word  which  is  spelt  with  a  C  is  pro- 
nounced with  a  G  ;  but  Quintilian  is  here  speaking 
of  mtioff  and  the  true  meaning  may  be,  that  the 
word  which,  when  written  at  length,  is  written 
(jaius,  and  is  pronounced  as  it  is  written,  is  yet 
designated  shortly  by  the  uola  C,  which  is  different 
from  its  initial  letter.  Caius  was  undoubtedly  the 
original  s{>elling,  used  at  a  time  when  the  letter  C, 
which  occupies  in  the  Roman  alphabet  the  place  of 
Oamma  in  the  Greek,  had,  in  some  cases,  the 
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power  of  Gamma.  Caius  was  alvnyt  pronoonced 
Gains,  and  was  written  in  Greek  FcLof,  while  in 
other  words,  as  Cicero,  which  was  written  in  Greek 
KiKcpwv,  the  initial  C  had  a  power  distinct  from 
Gamma.  It  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixth 
century  of  the  city  that  the  letter  G  was  intro- 
duced into  the  Roman  alphabet,  by  Spuriot  Car- 
vilius  (Plut  Prtfb,  Rom,  54),  and  thenceforward 
the  difference  of  pronunciation  began  to  be  indi- 
cated by  a  difference  of  notation;  but  in  tome  cases, 
as  Caius  and  Cneus,  the  change  was  slowly  intro- 
duced. Probably  at  the  time  when  Gains  lived, 
and  certainly  in  the  time  of  Justinian,  his  name 
was  generally  spelt,  as  it  was  pronounced,  with  a 
G,  although  the  initial  nota  C  still  continued  in 
use.  This  appears  from  inscriptions,  and  from  the 
best  manuscripts.  In  the  Florentine  manuscript 
of  the  Digest,  the  praenoraen  €hiiuB  is  always 
spelt  with  a  G,  there  being  no  difference  whether 
the  word  is  used  by  itself,  or  as  a  praenomen,  fol- 
lowed by  other  names.  (Dausquius,  OrthoffraqpUa 
Jjatini  Sermonit  Vetus  et  Aoro,  voL  ii.  p.  70,  foL 
Paris,  1677  ;  Grotefend,  in  Ersch  and  Gmber^ 
Alg.  EncyCf  under  the  letter  C ;  Schneider,  Eh- 
mentarUhre  dear  Lateinitcken  JS^uveie^  i.  1.  p. 
233.) 

In  eariy  times  the  name  was  trisyllabic,  like 
the  Greek  Tdlos  (Catull.  x.  30  ;  Mart  ix.  94,  xi. 
37  ;  Stat  Sylv,  iv.  9,  22  X  but,  in  times  of  less 
pure  Latinity,  it  was  pronounced  as  a  disayllable. 
(Auson.  Ep'ff.  75.)  It  had  a  meaning  in  ancient 
Latin,  as  in  modem  Tuscan,  equivalent  to  the  En- 
glish Gay^  and  was  connected  by  etymologists  with 
the  Greek  70UW,  whence  the  names  Caius  and  Caia 
were  thought  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  mar- 
riage ceremony.  **  Caii  dicti  a  gaudio  parentum,** 
says  C.  Titius  Probus  in  his  treatise  De  A^omimibua, 
&c. 

As  Gaius  is  known  by  no  other  appellation, 
some  have  supposed  that  he  had  no  other,  but  waa 
cither  a  freedman  or  a  foreigner.  Then  at  to  hia 
birthplace  :  some  have  fancied  that  he  wm  a 
Greek,  because  he  understood  Greek;  and  some 
that,  like  Justinian,  he  was  a  native  of  Illyricnm, 
because  Justinian  thrice  calls  him  Gaina  motter, 
(Prooem.  Inst  $  6,  Inst  4.  tit  18.  $  5  ;  Conit. 
Chnnem.  §  1.)  Some  have  thought  that  Gains  waa 
his  gentile  or  family  name,  and,  relying  on  the 
supposed  authority  of  a  manuscript  of  the  Brevio' 
rium  Alaricianum,  or  Westgothic  Lex  Rowuma^ 
have  given  him  the  praenomen  Titus.  The  origin 
of  this  supposition  is  probably  due  to  some  passagea 
in  the  Corpus  June  (e.  g.  Cod.  6.  tit  S.  a.  9), 
where  Gaius  is  employed  as  a  fictitious  name,  and 
is  found  in  connection  with  other  fictitious  nameti 
as  Titus,  Titius,  Lucius.  Others,  believing  that 
Gaius  was  a  praenomen,  have  attributed  to  him  the 
cognomen  Noster,  because  not  only  docs  Jostiniaa 
in  the  passages  we  have  cited  so  call  him,  but  the 
phrase  Gaius  Nostcr  is  used  by  Pomponiut  in  Dig. 
45.  tit  3.  8.  39.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say, 
that  Noster  in  this  form  of  expression  usually  refiert 
to  that  literary  intini.icy  with  which  we  regard  a 
fiivourite  author.  Yet,  partly  because  Gaiut  it 
called  by  Justinian  Noster,  and  partly  on  account 
of  some  passages  in  the  mutilated  and  comipted 
Westgothic  conip(>ndium  of  the  Inatitutet  oC 
Gains,  Vacca  and  other  learned  civilians  inleircd 
that  Gaius  wan  a  Christian !  Some,  not  content 
with  Nostcr,  and  milled  by  a  fabe  reading  is 
Gellins  (ii.  4),  have    given   him   the 
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thai  oonLvnduig  htm  with  Oabius  Bassus 
the  gnmxttanaa. 

To  proceed  to  leas  fntile  or  more  plausible  con- 
icctBieft,  atnne  hare  tried  to  identify  Oaias  with 
Laefiva.  or  Laelioi  Felix,  for  both  Gaius  and 
Laelioa  Felix  wrote  notes  on  Q.  Maciut  Scaevola. 
(Gaiaa,  i.  188  ;  Gell.  xr.  27.)  In  fiivour  of  the 
cnopoimd  Oaius  Laelius  Felix  are  quoted  two 
fMpi  B  from  the  Digest,  in  one  of  which  (Dig.  5. 
tit.  3.  a.  43)  Gains  says,  "^  Et  nostra  guidem  ottate 
Setapiaa,  Alcxandrina  malier,  ad  Divnm  Hadria- 
KOB  perdocta  est  com  quinque  liberis,  quos  uno 
iarto  enixa  est ;  **  and  in  the  other  (Dig.  5. 
tit.  4.  a.  3),  Paulas  reports,  **Sed  et  Laelius 
scribit  m  vidian  in  Palatio  roolierem  liberam,  quae 
ab  Alexmndria  peidocta  est  ut  Hadriano  ostendere- 
tar,  cvm  qainque  liberia,  ex  quibus  quatnor  eodem 

ipore  enixa  (inquit)  dicebatar,  quintum  post 
qoadrageaimum.^  A  comparison  of  these 
is  against  the  identity  of  Gains  and  Lae- 
Ibr,  not  to  mention  the  yariation  between 
tknr  accounts,  Laelius  speaks  more  drcumstan- 
tiallr,  as  an  eye-witness,  while  Gaius  writes  as  if 
■sentioDtng  a  fiict  which  he  knew  only  from  ru- 
mmxr.  By  the  phrase  aosfra  aeiate^  he  probably 
iatends  to  denote  that  the  extraordinary  birth  took 
place  alter  he  himself  was  born,  but  the  words  may 
have  a  wider  acceptation,  and  refer  to  living  me- 
■sry  generally. 

It  has  been  guessed  that  Gaius  was  closely 
cKcnected  by  relationship  with  Pomponius,  for,  on 
the  oae  hand,  Pomponius  calls  Gaius  *^  Gaius  nos- 
ier'" {f.c)^  and,  on  the  other  hand,  Gaius  calls 
P«nponit»  simply  Sextus  (Gaius,  ii.  218),  but  it 
i*  Bot  certain  that,  in  this  last-cited  passage,  Pom- 
poaios  is  meant,  and,  if  he  be,  Gaius  is  not  sin- 
ffakr  in  aliading  to  him  by  his  praenomcn  simply, 
firtlpiaa  does  the  same.  (Dig. 29.  tit.  5.  s.l.  $  27.) 

Two  passages,  which  closely  agree  witli  frag- 
inents  attribated  in  the  Digest  to  the  EndUridion 
of  Pomponius  (Dig.  2.  tit.  2.  s.  2.  §  22  and  §  24), 
an?  cited   by  Joannes  Lydus  {De  MaffiiiircU.  i.  26 
and  34),  as  from  the  commentary  of  Gaius  on  the 
TveWe  Tables.     From  the  contents  of  these  pas- 
sixes  it  i«  not  unlikely  that  something  of  similar 
iauport  would  be  inserted  in  an  introduction  to  a 
eoonaenlary  on  the  Twelve  Tables,  and  that  the 
s^^reenaent  between    Gaius  and   Pomponius   may 
hare  been  produced,  not  by  the  latter  borrowing 
CraoB  the  former,  but  by  both  borrowing  from  the 
ome  sonfce,  namely,  M.  Junius  Graccbanus,  who 
wmte  afcn    the   ancient  magistracies   of  Rome. 
[GiULccuANra]     But  it  is  also  not  impossible, 
that  in  compiling  from  the  title  De  Online  Juris 
{Die-  1'  tiL  2),  Lydus  may  hare  seen  the  heading 
of  the  first  fragment,  which  is  taken  frt)m  Gaius, 
and  have  oreriooked  the  heading  of  the  second, 
which  is  taken  from  Pomponius.     Yet  it  mu!»t  be 
admitted  that  he  afterwards  (i.  48)  cites  as  from 
Poraponius  another  passage  taken  from  the  same 
second  fragment.  (Dig.  1.  tit.  2.  s.  2.  §  34.)    The 
fr»t  fragment  from  Gaius,  and  the  second  from 
P<4nponius,  run  together  in  sense,  reading  as  if  the 
fomwY  were  the  preface  to  the  latter  ;  and  in  this 
way,  with  the  simple  heading  **  Gaius  li**.  i".''  they 
anp  uitroduced  by  Magister  V'acarios*  into  his  elc- 
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*  3l^ster  V'acarius  taught  the  civil  law  in  this 
arantry  aboat  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century, 
and,  after  being  silenced  by  king  Stephen,  seems 
to  hire  retired  to  the  abbey  De  FontU/its^  by  which 


mentiry  work  on  Roman  law.    (Wenck,  Magiattr 
Vacarius^  p.  91.) 

One  of  the  conjectures,  which  has  found  nu- 
merous supporters,  is,  that  the  full  designation  of 
Gaius  is  C.  Cassius  Longinus,  and  that  he  is  re> 
ferrcd  to  by  his  praenomen  simply,  in  order  to 
distinguish  him  from  an  elder  C'  Cassius,  the 
eminent  follower  of  Capito  and  Masurius  Sabinus, 
and  the  head  of  the  Cassiani,  a  sect  to  which 
Gaius  adheres  with  strict  devotion.  C.  Cassius  is 
thrice  cited  in  the  Digest  by  his  praenomen  Gaius, 
— twice  by  Javolenus,  libro  ii.  e»  Cassio,  in  Dig. 
35.  tit  1.  s.  54,  and  libro  xi.  ae  Cassio,  in  Dig.  46. 
tit.  3.  §  78, — and  once  by  Julianus,  in  a  passage 
where  JSabinus  and  Gaius  are  coupled.  (Dig.  24. 
tit.  3.  s.  59.)  Where  Pomponius  nses  the  ex- 
pression **  Oaius  nostcr"  (Dig.  45.  tit  3.  s.  39),  it 
is  not  certain  that  C.  Cassius  was  not  meant,  for 
Pomponius  was  one  of  die  CassianL  There  is, 
however,  strong  reason  for  supposing  that  Pom- 
ponius  refers  to  our  Gains,  inasmuch  as  the  frag- 
ment in  which  the  expression  occurs  is  taken  from 
the  22nd  book  of  Pomponius  ad  Q.  Mucium^  and 
we  know  that  Gaius  speaks  of  a  similar  work  of 
his  own,  **  In  his  libris,  quos  ex  Q.  Mvaofedmua^ 
(ii.  188).  Gaius  himself  always  quotes  C.  Cassius 
simply  as  Cassius,  not  as  C.  Cassius.  Servius  {ad 
Virg.  Georg,  ii.  v.  306,  307)  says,  **  Apud  majorea 
omne  mercimonium  in  permutatione  constabat, 
quod  et  Gaius  Homerico  confirmat  exemplo.** 
Now,  we  find  from  Inst  3.  tit  23.  §  2,  and  from 
Dig.  18.  tit  1.  §  1,  that  C.  Cassius  and  Proculus 
quoted  Homer  (//.  vii.  472—475)  to  prove  that 
barter  was  a  case  of  emtio  et  venditio.  But  the 
very  same  lines  are  cited  by  Gaius  (iii.  141),  and 
they  seem  to  have  been  a  trite  quotation  among 
the  earlier  jurists  of  his  school,  so  that  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  our  jurist  or  C.  Cassius  is  referred  to 
by  Servius,  the  commentator  on  Virgil. 

It  would  be  useless  to  mention  all  the  niaiserics 
of  those  who  have  written  on  the  age  of  Gaius. 
Some  divide  Gaius  Juventius  (Dig.  1.  tit.  2.  s.  2. 
§  4*2)  into  two  persons^  and  so  make  Gaius  a  dis- 
ciple of  L.  Mucins ;  others  perform  the  same  di- 
vision on  Gaius  Aulus  Ofilius  or   Gaius  Ateius 
Pacuvius  (Dig.  I.  tit.  2.  s.  2.  §  44),  and  so  make 
Gaius  one  of  the  disciples  of  Servius  Sulpicius. 
But  the  most  common  error  has  consisted  in  the 
assignation  of  too  late  mther  than  too  early  a  date; 
and  Hugo^s  authority  {Civilist.  Mag.  vol.  ii.  p.  .^58 
— 378)  for  some  time  gave  currency  to  the  opinion 
which  had  previously  been  maintained  by  Raevar- 
dus  and  Conradi,  that  Gaius  was  a  contemporary 
of  Caracalla,  who  is  designated  in  the  Digest  by 
Uie  name  of  Antoninus.     There  are  certainlv  some 
circumstances  difficult  to  account  for,  which  might 
naturally  have  led  to  this  belief.    The  JnsiiitUionea 
of  Gaius  were  an  ordinary  text  book  of  instruction 
before  the  time  when  Justinian  reformed  the  legal 
course  appointed  for  students.  Four  liLri  singulares 
of  the  same  author  {\,DeRe  Uxoria,  2.  De  Tuteiis^ 
3  and  4.  De  Tedamentis  et  Legatis)  were  similariy 
honoured  as  text  books.     Such  parts  of  the  Insti- 
tuiiones  and  the  Libri  Sittgulures  as  were  thought  to 
be  of  practical  use  were  taught  in  the  lectures  of  the 
professors,  while  other  parts  were  passed  over  as 
antiquated.     Why  was  it  that  Gaius  should  be 

we  understand  Fountains  Abbey,  near  Ripon,  not, 

as  Wenck  imagines  (p.  46.  n.  6),  an  abbey  at 

Wells,  in  Somersetshire. 
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prefifirred  for  inKtruction  to  Papiuian,  Paulua,  and 
Ulpian,  unless  he  were  a  more  modem  and  there- 
fore, for  some  purposes,  a  more  useful  writer  than 
those  celebrated  jurists  ?  Why  also,  it  has  been 
asked,  was  Gaius,  in  preference  to  names  as  emi- 
nent as  his,  introduced  into  the  Westgothic  Lex 
Jiomanal  Why  were  the  Institutes  of  Gaius 
made  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  those  of  Justinian,  if  it 
were  not  that  nothing  more  applicable  to  the  state 
of  the  law  then  in  force  wcrd  extant  ?  The  only 
answer  that  can  be  given  to  such  inquiries  is  that 
good  elementary  works,  when  they  take  ground 
unoccupied  before,  are  not  easily  dispossessed. 
Are  not  Blackstone'n  Commentar'tea,,  and  even  Coke 
on  LiUletofu,  still  in  the  hands  of  English  law 
students,  notwithstanding  the  legislative  changes 
which  have  superseded  great  parts  of  their  con- 
tents? Later  compilers  content  themselves  with 
the  path  of  those  who  have  gone  before ;  and  we 
find  in  the  fragments  of  an  elementary  work  of 
Ulpian  (the  Tttuli  ex  Corpore  Ulpiani)^  who  is 
now  known  to  have  been  posterior  to  Gaius,  clear 
proof  of  the  influence  which  the  earlier  jurist  ex- 
ercised over  the  writings  of  his  successor. 

A  fnci  which  has  occasioned  much  surprise  is, 
that  Gains  is  not  once  quoted  in  the  Digest  by  any 
other  jurist,  unless  wi;  except  the  mention  of  his 
name  in  a  passage  of  Pomponius  (Dig.  45.  tit.  3. 
§  39 ),  which,  as  we  have  seen,  may  possibly  refer 
to  C.  Cassius.  The  only  probable  explanation  of 
this  fact  is  that  Gaius  was  rather  a  teacher  of  law 
than  a  practical  jurist,  whose  opinions  derived  au- 
thority from  imperial  sanction.  He  was  not  one 
of  the  prudentes  quibus  jxrmisrum  est  Jira  condvre 
(Gaius,  i.  7).  The  jurists  who  were  armed  with 
that  J//»  respondendi,  which  was  first  bestowed  by 
Augustus,  partook  of  the  emperor's  prerogative, 
and  their  respotisa  had  a  force  independent  of  their 
intrinsic  reasonableness,  and  superior  to  the  best 
considered  opinion  of  an  unprivileged  lawyer. 
Except  in  the  case  of  a  very  few  writers  of  the 
highest  eminence  in  their  profession,  it  would  at 
this  day  be  considered  a  breach  of  etiquette  to  cite 
the  opinion  of  a  modem  legal  author  in  an  English 
court.  For  a  privileged  lloman  jurist  to  refer  to  a 
mere  teacher  of  law,  however  learned,  or  to  an  un- 
authorised, or  rather,  unprivileged  practitioner, 
however  experienced,  would  probably  have  been 
deemed  as  improfessional  as  for  an  English  barrister 
to  cite  in  court  a  clever  treatise  written  by  a  con- 
temporary below  the  l)ar,  instead  of  seeking  his 
authorities  in  the  decisions  of  judges,  and  in  the 
dicta  of  the  recognised  sages  of  the  law. 

That  this  is  the  true  explanation  of  the  silence 
of  other  jurists  with  respect  to  Gaius  may  be  in- 
ferred from  a  constitution  of  Theodosius  II.  and 
Valentinian  III.,  despatched  from  Ravenna  to  the 
senate  of  Rome  in  a.  d.  4','G,  (Cod.  Theod.  1. 
tit.  4.  s.  3.)  By  that  rescript  the  same  authority 
is  given  to  the  writings  of  Gaius  as  to  the  writings 
of  Papininn,  Paulus  Ulpian,  and  Mode^tinus. 
Hence  it  may  be  inferred  that  Gaius  was  previously 
in  a  different  an<l  inferior  position  with  respect  to 
authority.  AU  the  writings  of  these  five  jurists 
(with  the  exception,  subsequently  specified,  of  the 
Aofae  of  Paulus  and  Ulpian  on  Papinian)  are 
invested  M'ith  authority,  as  if  to  obviate  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  date  when  they  were  written,  for  a 
treatise  written  by  a  jurist  before  he  received  the 
jus  respondendi  pmbahly  derived  no  legal  force  from 
the  subsequent  gift  of  that  privilege  to  the  author. 
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This  constitution  proves  the  gnat  importance  that 
was  attached  to  the  citation  of  a  kgal  writer  by 
name  in  the  work  of  another  jurist,  for  it  proceeds 
to  make  the  citation  of  other  writers  by  the  fire 
gre^it  jurists  we  have  mentioned  a  test  of  the 
authority  of  the  writers  cited.  1(^  for  example* 
Gaius  any  where  cites  Julianas,  the  citation  is  to 
be  taken  as  proof  that  Julianns  is  a  writer  of  au- 
thority ;  and  legal  force  is  given,  not  only  to  the 
passage  or  opinion  of  Julianus  so  cited,  bat  to  all 
the  legal  remains  which  can  be  proved  to  belong  to 
Julianus,  and  which,  upon  a  collation  of  manu- 
scripts, present  a  certain  text.  The  works  of 
Papinian,  Paulus,  Gaius,  Ulpian,  and  Modestinas 
(for  such  is  tlie  unchronological  order  in  which 
these  names  are  mentioned),  together  with  the 
works  of  all  the  other  jurists  who  are  cited  by  any 
one  of  them,  are  made  the  criteria  of  legal  ecience. 
If,  in  the  works  of  ten  jurists,  passages  can  be 
found  in  fiivour  of  one  opinion,  and  nine  jurists 
only  can  be  cited  against  the  ten,  the  majority  is  to 
pre\'aiL  In  case  of  an  equality  of  opposite  opi- 
nions, the  opinion  of  Papinian  is  to  prevail,  if 
Papinian  have  expressed  any  opinion  upon  the 
subject  If  not,  the  matter  is  left  to  the  decision 
of  the  judge.  There  is  no  pre-eminence  conferred 
on  any  other  of  the  first-named  five  jurists  over  a 
jurist,  as,  for  example,  Julianus,  who  may  have  been 
cited  by  one  of  the  five.  Such  appears  to  be  the  true 
interpretation  of  this  celebrated  citation-law,  upon 
which  the  researches  of  Puchta  {Rhein,  Afu»,/ur 
Juri»p,  vol.  V.  p.  141,  and  voL  vL  p.  87)  have 
thrown  important  light. 

Among  the  writings  of  Gains  are  no  Quaeitkmet 
or  Reifponsa^  which  were  the  titles  given  by  other 
jurists  to  treatises  rekiting  to  cases  that  arose  in 
their  own  practice.  The  Liber  de  CasHnts  of  Oaios 
did  not  relate  to  cases  within  his  own  practice, 
and  the  cases  it  treated  of  were  sometimes  wholly 
fictitious.  There  is  a  passage  in  the  Diffest  wbere 
Gaius  speaks  as  if  he  did  not  himself  belong  to  the 
authoritative  body  of  those  whose  opinion  he  criti- 
cises, ^  Miror  unde  constare  videatur,  etc, 
ut  apparet,  etc.  (Dig.  11.  tit  7.  s.  9). 

Gaius  was  probably  bom  before  Senipias 
introduced  to  Hadrian  {actate  nostra),  and  he 
wrote,  or  at  least  completed,  his  Instihi^mes  in  the 
reign  of  M.  AureUus.  The  proof  of  this  is  that 
Antoninus  Pius  is  mentioned  by  him  with  the 
addition  Dirus  (ii.  19.5),  and  that  he  speaks  of 
the  law  of  cretio,  as  it  stood  in  the  reign  of  Alorens, 
before  it  was  altered  by  a  constitution  of  that  em- 
peror. (Compare  Gaius,  ii.  177  with  Ulpian,  .fVupu 
xxii.  34.)  In  like  manner,  the  statements  made 
by  Gains  in  iii.  'J3,  24,  as  to  hardnhips  in  the  law 
of  succession  which  required  the  correction  of  the 
praetor's  edict,  could  Rcorcely  have  been  written 
after  the  senatus  consultum  Tertnllianum,  made  in 
the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius  and  Vems,  a.  d.  158, 
and  still  less  after  the  senatus  consultum  Orphitia- 
num,  n)ade  in  the  reign  of  Marcus  and  Commodus, 
A  D.  178.  (Com[)nre  Inst.  3.  tit  4.  pr.,  and  Ca^ 
tolinus,  in  Marco.  11). 

Some  critics  have  been  so  nice  as  to  infer  that 
the  beginning  of  the  Institutes  of  Gaius  was  written 
under  Antoninus  Pius,  and  the  remainder  under 
M.  Aurelius.  In  i.  53.  the  former  emperor  if 
termed  SicratissimtiM  Jmperator  Antonkms,  So,  in 
i.  lO'J,  we  have  ^  Sunc  ex  ejtittola  of4imi  Jmjp^ 
rtiiorii  Antonini^  and,  in  ii.  1*26,  *^Sed  miperim^ 
perutor   Antoninui    tignificatH   resar^to*^      The 
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Antoniniu  **  mentiooed  in  ii  126  it 
not  r4tf»r«t1a,  although  the  same  rescript  is  eiro- 
neoosljr  cited  hj  Jastiniaii''(Cod.  6.  tit.  26.  s.  4)  as 
one  of  **  Afoffmut  Amiommtm^^  which  is  the  peculiar 
desagnation  of  Caniralla.     In  Not.  78.  c.  5,  Jus- 
tinian &Ils  into  an  opposite  error,  in  ascrilnng  to 
Antoninok  Pins  an  act  of  legislation  whkh  be- 
longB  to  Cancalla.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixxyii.  9.)   It  is  not 
andl  after  the  middle  of  the  second  book  of  the 
Institates  of  Gains  that  Antoninus  Pius  is  called 
Dims  —  Hodie  ev  Did  PU  eonatkuiioiie^  ii  195. 
It  appears  to  us  that  the  inference  founded  on 
these  mimUime,  though  probable,  is  not  free  from 
doobt.     In  i.  7,  and  L  SO,  Hadrian  is  called  Diyus 
Hadriaaos.     In  i.  47,  we  have  Hadrianus  without 
the  IHtub.   Again  in  i.  55,  we  have  Dirus  Hadriar 
ran,  and  the  same  epithet  is  «4)plied  to  Hadrian  in 
•rery  other  subsequent  passage  where  his  name 
•eean,  except  in  iL  57.     The  mention  of  Antoni- 
ms  wtthottt  the  epithet  IMyus  in  six  passages  may 
possibly  have  no  deeper  meaning  than  the  similar 
mentioii  of  Hadrianus  in  L   47  and  iL  57.     It 
wtmld  be  rash  to  assert  that  we  possess  the  Insti- 
tutes of  Gains  precisdy  as  they  proceeded  from  his 
band  in  the  first  edition.     The  very  passage  in 
L  53,  where  Antoninus  appears  to  be  spoken  of  as 
a  living  emperor  with  the  epithet  tacraiisnmtu  is 
dted  in  the  Digest  (Dig.  I.  tit  6.  s.  1),  and  there 
we  read  *^at  eomaUtwUone  Divi  Antomni.   A  compa- 
rison of  this  fragment,  as  it  appears  m  the  Digest, 
with  the  same  passage  as  it  stands  in  the  text  of 
Gaias,   affi>rds  an   instructive  example   of  those 
slight  interpolations  {emblemata)  and  alterations,  in 
which   the  compilers  employed  by  Justinian  in- 
dulged, and  by  means  of  which  serious  obstacles 
are  opposed  to  the  discovery  of  historical  troth  by 
means  of  minute  verbal  criticism.     The  hypothesis 
that  the  Institutes  of  Gaius,  up  to  iL  151  (where 
we  have  for  the  last  time  Imperator  Antoninus, 
without  Divas),  were  written  in  the  lifetime  of  the 
enperor  Pius,  is  at  variance  with  the  probable  con- 
jecture of  Gfwschen,  who  thinks  that  Gains,  in  the 
lacuna  preceding  L  197,  treated  of  a  constitution 
of  Marcus^ 

There  are  other  indications  from  which  the  age 
of  Gains  may  be  closely  inferred.  The  latest 
jurist  whom  he  cites  is  Salvius  Julianus,  the  com- 
poser of  the  Edietmm  Perpetuum  under  Hadrian  ; 
and  though  there  are  no  fewer  than  535  extracts 
from  his  works  in  the  Digest,  he  refers  only  to 
thirteen  constitutions  of  emperors,  and  none  of  the 
constitutions  he  refers  to  can  be  proved  to  be  later 
than  Antoninus  Pius.  It  would  appear  from  the 
in»cripdons  of  the  fragments  s.  8  and  s.  9,  in  Dig. 
;S8.  tit.  17,  that  he  wrote  a  lAer  singidaris  ad 
aenatu*  etmmtium  TertuHia$ium^  and  another  ad 
a.  C.  OrpkUtamtPt.  This  would  bring  his  life  to  the 
last  years  of  M.  Aurelius  ;  but  as  there  is  no 
mention  of  these  treatises  in  the  Florentine  Index, 
and  as  treatises  on  the  same  subject  were  written 
by  Paulus,  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that,  in  the  in- 
scriptions we  have  mentioned,  the  name  Gains  is 
put  by  mistake  for  Paulus.  The  Divus  Antoninus 
mentioned  by  Gains  in  the  fragments  Dig.  35. 
tit.  1.  s.  90,  Dig.  32.  s.  96,  Dig.  36.  tit.  1.  s.  63. 
§5,  and  Dig.  31.  s.  56,  is,  undoubtedly,  not  Ca- 
ncalla, bat  Antoninus  Pius.  There  is  not  a  single 
passage  in  which  it  can  be  proved  that  Gains 
refers  to  Caracalla.  From  a  comparison  of  Dig.  24. 
tit  1.  t.  42  with  Dig.  24.  tit.  I.  s.  32.  pr.,  an 
aUcsift  inde<Hl   has  been   made  to   identify  the 
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Prirceps  Antoninus  mentioned  by  Gaius  in  the 
former  passage,  with  the  Antoninus  Angnstus,  Divi 
Severi  filius,  mentioned  by  Ulpian  in  the  latter ; 
but  though  Caracalla,  who  is  referred  to  by  Ulpian, 
mitigated  the  law  against  donations  between  hus- 
band and  wife,  it  does  not  follow  that  Antoninus 
Pius  may  not  previously  have  introduced  the 
partial  relaxation  of  which  Gaius  treats.  In  the 
time  of  Ulpian,  there  were  already  several  consti- 
tutions upon  the  subject  (Ulpian.  Froffm,  viL  1.) 

We  have  said  that  Gaius  was  a  devoted  adhe- 
rent of  the  school  of  Sabinus  and  Cassius.  This  is 
now  clear  beyond  dispute  from  a  great  number  of 
passages  in  his  Institutes  (L  196,  iL  15,  37,  79, 
128,  195,  200,  217,  219—223,  231,  244,  iiL  87, 
98,  103,  141,  167.  168, 177, 178,  iv.  78,79, 114). 
It  had  formeriy  been  supposed  by  some  that  he 
belonged  to  the  opposite  school  of  Proculns  —  a 
mistake  occasioned  chiefly  by  an  erroneous  inter- 
pretation of  Dig.  40.  tit.  4.  s.  57.  Mascovius  and 
others  were  induced  to  rank  him  among  the 
Herdtcundi  [Capito],  on  account  of  the  phrase 
^  aentenOa  media  rode  adetwiauHsm  **  (Dig.  41.  tit 
1.  8.  7.  §  7),  coupled  with  a  few  possages  in  the 
Digest  (Dig.  17.  tit  1.  s.  4,  Dig.  22.  tit  1.  s.  19), 
where,  notwithstanding  his  general  leaning  to  Cas- 
sius, he  seems  to  follow  the  opinion  of  Proculus,  or 
to  quote  Proculus  with  approbation. 

Gains  was  the  author  of  numerous  works.  The 
following  list  is  given  in  the  Florentine  Index  : — 

1.  Ad  Edidum  Prodndale,  fiiikia  \0  [libri 
32].  Number  of  extracts  from  this  work  in  the 
Digest,  340.  It  appears  to  have  been  completed  in 
the  lifetime  of  Antoninus  Pius.  (Dig.  24.  tit  1. 
s.  42,  Dig.2.  tit  1.  8. 11.) 

2.  Ad  Ltgee  [Juliam  et  Papiam  Poppoeam], 
fii€\ia  ScKoa-^vTc.  (The  names  added  between 
brackets  are  the  names  as  they  appear  in  inscrip- 
tions of  fragments  in  the  Digest)  Number  of  ex- 
tracts, 28.  Gaius  refers  to  this  work  in  his  Insti- 
tutes (iii.  54).  It  seems  to  have  been  published 
after  the  death  of  Antoninus  Pius.  (Dig.  31.  s.  56.) 

3.  Ad  Edidum  Urincum  [praetoris  urbanij,  rd 
tx6va  cvpeOcVra  ^i€Kia  Una,  Extracts,  47.  The 
Edidi  Interpreiaiio,  which  may  have  designated  the 
work  on  the  Provincial  Edict,  together  with  the 
work  on  the  City  Edict,  is  mentioned  by  Gaius  in 
his  Institates  (i.  188),  and  was  probably  written 
in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius  (Dig.  30.  s.  73. 
§  1).  The  work  on  the  City  Edict  was  divided 
hi  to  tituli,  and  the  subjects  of  the  books  and  tituli 
are  occasionally  cited  in  the  inscriptions  of  frag- 
ments. Some  of  the  tituli  seem  to  have  formed 
books  by  themselves  (compare  the  inscriptions  of 
Dig.  7.  tit  7.  s.  4,  Dig.  10.  tit  4.  s.  13,  Dig.  38. 
tit.  2.  s.  SO)  ;  others  seem  to  have  comprehended 
several  books.  There  were  at  least  two  books  De 
Teitainenivi,  and  three  De  Legatis  (Dig.  28.  tit.  5. 
s.  32  and  s.  33,  Dig.  30.  s.  65,  Dig.  30.  s.  69,  Dig. 
30.  s.  73). 

4.  Aureon  [Aureorum  seu  Rerum  QuotidianaramJ, 
fii€\la  imd.  Extracts,  26.  This  work,  treating 
of  legal  doctrines  of  general  application  and  utility 
in  every-day  life,  seems  to  have  formed  a  compen- 
dium of  practical  law.  The  name  Aurea  was  pro- 
bably a  subsequent  title,  not  proceeding  from  the 
author,  but  given  to  the  work  on  account  of  its 
value.  Though,  according  to  the  Index  Floren- 
tinus,  it  consisted  of  seven  books,  only  three  aro 
cited  in  the  Digest,  whence  some  have  conjectured 
that  the  last  four  books  are  identical  with  the  In- 
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Btiiutes  of  Qaiuft.  The  preferable  opinion,  how- 
ever, is,  that  the  Res  Quotidianae  and  the  Jngtitu- 
tioftesy  though  the^  hod  much  in  common,  were 
distinct  worko.  (Savigny^s  ZeU$chrift^  vol.  i.  p. 
54—77 ;  Hugo,  CivilUt.  Afoij.  vol.  vi.  p.  228— 
264.)  Justinian,  in  his  Institutes,  made  consider- 
able use  of  this  GoUen  Work  {Pruoem.  Inst.  §  (J). 

5.  AoStKaSi\rou  (sic,  sed  qu.  DaoBtKcJitKrov  vcl 
Aoo6tKoM\rov)  0ie\iaU,  Extracts,  20.  This  is 
the  work,  the  beginning  of  which  has  been  supposed, 
on  account  of  the  citations  in  Lydus,  to  resemble 
port  of  the  Enchiridion  of  Poniponius,  and  to  have 
borrowed  some  of  its  historical  details  from  Grac- 
chanus. 

6.  ftisiituion  (Tnstitutionum),  fii€\la  r4(r(rapa. 
Extracts,  14.  An  account  of  this  femous  work  is 
given  below. 

7.  De  Verboium  OUigatimihus^  fit€\la  y.  Ex- 
tracts, 12. 

8.  J}e  Manumianonibm^  /9i§Aia  rpla.  Extracts,  5. 

9.  Fideicommisson  [Fideicommibsorum],  ^liXia 
Zvo.  Extracts,  12.  This  work  was  published  after 
the  death  of  Antoninus  Pius.  (Dig.  3.5.  tit.  1.  s.  90, 
Dig.  32.  s.  9«,  Dig.  36.  tit.  1.  s.  63.  §  5.)  A  Liber 
tiru/itfaris  df.  iactlis  Fideicommissis^  not  mentioned  in 
the  Index,  is  cited.  Dig.  34.  tit.  9.  s.  23. 

10.  l)e  Casibus,  fiie\lov  tv.  Extracts,  7.  We 
have  already  explained  the  purport  of  tliis  work. 

11.  Kcgtdarion  [Regulannn],  fii€\iov  «v.  There 
is  but  one  extract  from  this  work  in  the  Digest 
(Dig.  1.  tit.  7.  s.  21),  unless  there  is  some  ern)r 
m  the  Index  or  in  the  inscriptions.  Gaius  appears 
to  have  written  another  treatise  in  three  books  on 
Jieqiduf^  or  rules  of  law.  (Dig.  50.  tit  17.  s.  100  ; 
Dig.  47.  tit.  10.  s.  43.) 

12.  DotaJicUm  [Dotalicionmi].  Though  this 
work  is  mentioned  in  the  Index,  there  is  not  a 
single  extract  from  it  in  the  Digest.  It  is  prolNibly 
the  same  with  the  Lilx-r  simfuiaris  de  lie  (/joria, 
which  was  one  of' the  four  libri  sintptlares  of  Gains, 
that  were  used  for  instmction  in  the  law  schools. 
(Const.  Omnem^  §  1.)  Of  the  other  three  libri  sin- 
gulares,  unless  they  were  extracted  from  the  larger 
work  on  the  edict,  nothing  is  known. 

1 3.  'Tiro$TjKaplas  [Ad  formulam  hypothecariam], 
fii€\iov  ?K.     Extracts,  6. 

Besides  other  titles  of  works,  which  have  been 
already  incidentiiUy  mentioned  as  not  inserted  in 
the  Florentine  Index,  we  read  Gains,  ad  Edictum 
Aedilium  Curufium  Libri  duo^  in  the  inscriptions  of 
eleven  fragments,  and  Gaius,  ad  Jjegem  Gliciam,  in 
the  inscription  of  Dig.  5.  tit.  2.  s.  4.  Of  the  Lex 
Glicia  no  mention  occurs  elsewhere,  and  conse- 
quently the  genuineness  of  the  inscription  has  been 
doubted.  (Bynkerschoeck.  Obs.  ii.  12.) 

Crreat  as  are  the  intrinsic  merits  of  Gaius  as  a 
jurist,  he  yet  owes  some  of  his  celebrity  to  the  re- 
cent discovery  of  his  genuine  Institutes,  in  a  state 
so  nearly  perfect,  that  the  n'suscit;itcd  trentibe  fonns 
by  far  the  most  complrto  spetiraen  in  existence,  of 
an  original  unmutilated  work,  which  has  survived 
the  wreck  of  classical  Uonmn  jurisprudence. 

It  wan  a  common  practice  in  the  middle  ages  to 
wash  out  the  relics  of  antiquity,  in  order  to  econo- 
niihe  the  parchment  on  which  they  were  written. 
When  wn>l)ing  ahme  would  not  expunge  the  writr 
ing — its  often  hnpiiencd  in  the  case  of  manujcripts 
written  on  the  once  hairy  side  of  the  parchment — 
the  chariwters  were  further  scratched  out  with  a 
knife.  A  father  of  the  Chinch  sometimes  coverwl 
the  pages  which  h<id  before  contained  the  work*  of 
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some  profane  dramatist.  Not  nnfreqaeiitly  t^ 
parchment  was  a  second  time  tnbmitted  to  the 
same  treatment.  The  father  who  had  nipplanted 
the  dramatist  was  himself  washed  and  nibbed  oat 
in  order,  peradventurc,  to  give  place  to  scmie  acho- 
lastic  doctor. 

In  the  library  of  the  Chapter  at  Verona  la  a 
codex  formerly  numbered  xv.,  but  now  xilL,  con- 
taining a  manuscript  of  the  Letters  of  Sl  Jerome 
(Ilieronymus),  written  over  an  older  manuscript. 
Nearly  one  fourth  part  of  the  codex  was  Us  ra- 
scriptus^  and  where  this  was  the  case,  it  seerot  that 
St.  Jerome  had  also  been  the  second  occupant. 
The  manuscript  first  written  on  the  parchinent 
consisted  of  251  pages,  and  each  page  of  24  line^ 
One  leaf  or  two  pages,  235  and  236,  concerning 
Prescriptions  and  Interdicts,  had  been  detached 
from  the  rest  of  the  manuscript,  and  escaped  being 
overlaid  by  St.  Jerome.  These  two  detached 
pages,  together  with  four  other  pages  detached  from 
some  other  codex,  and  containing  the  fragment  of 
an  uncertain  author  Dc  Jure  Fisci^  had  been  found 
in  the  library  of  Verona  before  the  year  1732,  by 
the  celebrated  Scipio  Maifei.  lie  describes  them 
in  his  Verona  L'iustrata,  J'arte  Terza,  c.  7.  p.  4G4 

!8vo.  Verona,  1732).  In  his  Istoria  Teologiea 
f«)L  Trento,  1742,)  the  greater  part  of  both  frag- 
ments was  first  publislied,  and  in  pkite  x.  a  fiic- 
simile  was  given  of  part  of  the  writing  of  the  firag* 
ment  JJe  Interdictis.  From  the  Istoria  Teoloffiea, 
part  of  this  facsitiile  was  copied  and  republished, 
not  very  accurately,  in  the  Xouveau  Truiti  de  X>i- 
plomatique,  vol.  iii.  p.  208.  tab.  46  (Paris,  1757). 
Maffei  had  observed  a  correspondence  between  the 
fragment  De  Interdictis  and  the  1 5th  title  of  the 
4th  book  of  Justiuian^s  Institutes ;  but,  instead  of 
recognizing  Gaius,  whose  text  was  the  basis  of 
Justinian^s  work,  he  supposed  that  the  leaf  he  had 
found  was  part  of  an  interpretation  or  compendium 
of  Jutilinian*s  Institutes,  made  by  some  later  jurist. 
To  ^latfei,  however,  belongs  the  credit  of  having 
first  given  to  the  world  two  pages  of  the  manuscript 
of  the  genuine  Gaius. 

It  had  not  escaped  the  notice  of  Maffei  that  the 
manuscript  of  the  letten  of  St.  Jerome  was  a  eude* 
rescriptus.  This  appears  by  his  unpublished  re- 
marks in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Library ;  but  he  did 
not  know  what  the  subject  of  the  obliterated 
writing  was,  and  niis  not  aware  of  the  connectiim 
between  that  manuscript  and  the  detached  Iea£ 
which  had  drawn  his  attention. 

The  fragment  concerning  Interdicts,  published 
by  Maffei,  had  not  been  unobserved  by  HaubokL 
He  determined  to  recal  it  to  the  memory  of  Ger- 
miin  jurists,  and  prepared  an  essay  for  that  pur- 
pose, which  was  published  at  Leipzig  in  1V16« 
under  the  title  of  Xutitia  FraiimeuH  Veromnuis  ds 
Interdictify  and  is  to  be  foimd  iu  his  collected  Oprnt* 
cula^  vol.  ii.  p.  327—346. 

By  chance,  while  the  essay  of  Haubold  was  in 
preparation,  but  not  yet  published,  in  the  year 
1816,  Niebuhr  was  despatched  to  Rome  by  the 
king  of  Prussia,  as  minister  to  the  Apostolic  See. 
On  his  way,  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  two  days 
in  examining  the  cathedral  library  of  Verona,  and 
made  wonderfully  good  use  of  his  limited  time. 
Beside  copying  the  manuscript  of  the  fragment  IM 
Jure  FiscL,  he  copiinl,  fully  and  accurately*  the 
fragment  concerning  Interdicts  and  Prescriptiona, 
and  did  not  hesitate  to  ascribe  the  latter  fin^gment 
to  its  real  author,  Gaius.  lie  proc^xded  to 
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Codex  zuL»  and  by  means  of  the  infusion  of  nut- 
gaUs,  was  a^Ie  to  decipher  the  d7th  leaf  of  the  ob- 
literated writing,  which  he  at  once  recognised  as  an 
important  work  of  a  most  ancient  jurist,  whom  he 
at  first  snppoaed  to  be  Ulpian.  The  fruits  of  his 
mearehe^  he  communicated  bj  letter  to  Savigny, 
by  whom  they  were  printed  in  the  third  volume  of 
the  ZtHaArifL  Savigny  added  a  learned  and  acute 
commentary  of  his  own,  and  put  forward  the  feli- 
dtons  conjecture,  amply  rerified  in  the  sequel,  that 
the  ancient  text  of  codex  xiii.  contained  the 
genuine  Institutes  of  Gains,  and  that  the  fragment 
concensing  Prescriptions  and  Interdicts  had  for- 
neriy  been  a  part  of  that  codex. 

Tbe  fiune  of  this  discovery  was  soon  diffused 
aBM»g  the  jurists  of  the  continent  In  May,  1817, 
ti»  Royal  Academy  of  Berlin  despatched  to  Verona 
Goschco  and  Bekker,  charged  with  the  task  of 
taoacrilnng  the  manuscript,  and  the  pkce  of  Bek- 
ker  was  shortly  afterwards  supplied  by  Bethmann 
HoHweg.  With  scnipulous  accuracy  did  Gcischen, 
assisted  by  Hollweg,  fulfil  his  difficult  commission. 
Tlie  original  manuscript,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
palaeogc^ber  Kopp  (Savigny^s  Zeitsdiri/t,  vol.  iv. 
pu  475),  was  anterior  to  Justinian^s  legal  reforms. 
The  scribe,  like  the  majority  of  legal  writers  in  our 
own  country  at  the  present  day,  employed  a  great 
variety  of  contractions,  and  whole  words  were  often 
expressed  by  initial  letters.  The  old  order  of  the 
leaves  waa  mnch  deranged.  There  were  very  few 
pages  where  the  parchment  had  not  been  entirely 
vritten  over,  and,  in  more  than  60  piges,  it  was  Us 
raeriftmt.  The  new  writing  was  in  general  di- 
rectly over  the  old.  In  order  to  prepare  the  parch- 
mat,  it  had  been  washed,  apparently  bleached  in 
the  son,  and  in  some  places  scraped  by  a  knife. 
NoCvithstanding  these  difficulties,  by  far  the 
greater  portion  of  the  Institutes  of  Gains  has  been 
pmervcMl  to  us.  Probably  not  one  tenth  of  the 
vbole  work  is  wanting.  It  is  true  that  certain 
parts  of  the  extant  leaves  resisted  all  attempts  at 
decTpLering,  and  that  three  leaves,  namely,  the 
leaf  following  p.  80,  the  leaf  following  p.  126,  and 
tlie  leaf  following  p.  194,  are  missing.  The  argu- 
lOfst  of  the  first  missing  leaf  may  be  collected  from 
tlie  West  Gothic  Epitome^  and  the  whole  contents 
«f  the  second  missing  leaf  have  been  luckily  pre- 
vrred  in  an  ancient  extract,  made  by  the  author  of 
the  CoQatio  Ltgum  Eom.  et  Afos.^  but  the  loss  of  the 
third  missing  leaf  is  very  tantalizing,  for  it  doubtless 
contained  some  particulars  relative  to  the  old  leffis 
ticiiomes,  which  we  are  left  without  any  means  of 
supplying.  A  few  of  the  gaps  which  are  occasioned 
hy  the  impossibility  of  decyphering  are  also  very 
lamentabie,  for  they  occur  in  the  most  obscure 
parts  of  the  work, — in  parts  where  the  curiosity  of 
tLr  antiquary  is  raised  highest,  and  all  the  inge- 
nuity of  conjecture  possessed  by  the  ablest  critics 
has  been  unable  satisfactorily  to  fill  them  up. 

The  decyphered  volume  was  anxiously  looked 
fur.  In  1819,  the  first  printed  sheet  of  it  ap- 
peared, bat  not  until  1821  was  the  first  complete 
editim  of  the  work  brought  out  by  Gdschen.  Its 
publication  excited  an  unusual  sensation  among 
the  jurists  of  ihe  continent  It  was  considered  to 
furm  an  era  in  the  study  of  Roman  Law.  It  was 
foond  to  elucidate  doubts,  and  clear  up  difficulties, 
brf'>re  regarded  as  hopeless.  By  the  true  explana- 
ti-m  it  affi>rded,  many  an  ingeniously  constructed 
th«-ory  waa  demolished.  Modem  jurists  were  thus 
suddenly  |4aMd  upon  a  vantage  ground,  from  which 
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they  looked  down  upon  their  less  fortunate  prede- 
cessors.    The  authenticity  of  the  discovered  Insti- 
tutes was  beyond  dispute.     This  was  clear  from 
internal  evidence,  which  would  prove  a  forger  to 
have  possessed  miraculous  knowledge  and  sagacity. 
The  work  was  foimd  to  agree  with  the  Institutes 
of  Justinian,  which  were  derived  from  it     It  waa 
the  manifest  source  of  the  Gothic  Epitome.  It  con* 
tained  all  the  passages  cited  from  the  Institutes  of 
Gains  in  the  Digest,  in  the  Coihtio,  by  Boethius 
TAd  Cic.  Topica^  iii.  5.  sub  fin.),  and  by  Priscian 
(Ars  Gram,  vi.  sub  fin.). 

The  Institutes  of  Gains  are  thought  to  have 
been  the  first  work  of  the  kind,  not  a  compilation 
from  previous  sources.  As  they  became  a  popular 
manual  at  Rome,  so  are  they  perhaps  to  the  mo- 
dem  student  the  best  initiation  into  the  Roman 
law,  especially  if  they  are  read  along  with  the 
Institutes  of  Justinian  and  the  JHaraphtxuis  of 
Theophilus.  They  are  composed  in  a  clear  and 
terse  style,  which  is  well  suited  to  a  technical 
treatise,  and  does  not  often  fail  to  satisfy  the  re- 
quisitions of  pure  Latinity.  The  author  always 
has  a  meaning,  and  seldom  expresses  his  meaning 
badly.  The  difficulties  which  occur  in  his  Insti- 
tutes usually  depend  either  on  our  ignorance  of 
collateral  fiu:ts  and  legal  rules,  or  upon  a  train  of 
reasoning  which  demands  attention,  or  upon  dis- 
tinctions which  the  intellect  cannot  comprehend 
without  effort.  Gaius  is  not  a  learned  historian ; 
he  seeks  not  the  merit  of  a  critical  philologer,  and 
does  not  push  his  logic  so  inconveniently  as  to 
assail  the  latent  flav/s  of  established  law  ;  but  his 
history,  his  etymologies,  and  his  logic  bear  a  cer- 
tain stamp  of  techniod  propriety  They  are  good 
enough  for  their  purpose  of  assisting  the  memory, 
and  facilitating  the  understanding  of  legal  doctrine. 
He  does  not  exhibit  the  details  of  refined  philoso< 
phical  analysis,  and  pursue  with  lucid  order  the 
prescriptions  of  scientific  method ;  but  yet  the 
nosis  of  his  arrangement  will  appear,  upon  exami- 
nation, to  be  solid  and  profound ;  and  the  sequence 
in  which  his  subjects  are  treated  has  been  foimd  so 
practically  satisfactory,  that  it  has  been  received, 
with  little  alteration  and  improvement,  by  the 
majority  cf  those  who  have  followed  in  his  track. 
**  Omne  jus  quo  utimur,  vel  ad  personas  pertinet, 
vel  ad  res,  vel  ad  actiones."  This  celebrated  divi- 
sion rests  on  the  notion  of  a  subject,  an  chjed,  and 
a  copula,  connecting  the  subject  with  the  object 
Thinkers  had  not  f^ed  to  dwell  on  the  elementary 
distinction  between  a  man  and  all  that  was  not 
him8cl£  They  had  seen  that  the  relations  between 
a  man  and  the  rest  of  the  universe  were  changed 
and  modified  by  his  own  acts  and  by  external 
events.  In  the  schools  of  philosophy,  these  con- 
siderations had  led  to  divisions  of  human  know- 
ledge, analogous  to  the  threefold  division  of  law 
laid  down  by  Gaius.  Our  author,  however,  seems 
to  have  contented  himself  with  general  notions, 
and  not  to  have  formed  in  his  own  mind  any 
precise  definition  of  the  boundaries  between  tho 
law  relating  to  persons,  the  law  relating  to  things 
and  the  law  relating  to  actions.  The  order  of  his 
Institutes  may  be  accounted  for  by  some  such 
analysis  as  the  following: — Law  treats  of  rights. 
Differences  of  rights  result  from  permanent  differ- 
ences in  those  who  possess  rights — the  subject  of 
right — persons;  and  also  from  differences  in  that 
over  which  rights  are  exercised — the  objects  of 
Tight— things.    Besides  the  varieties  of  righu  attrv- 
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butnbic  to  pennnncnt  differences  in  persons,  and 
natural  or  conventional  differences  in  things,  there 
are  new  and  altered  rights,  which  arise  from  ex- 
ternal events  and  from  voluntarv  acts.   Of  external 
events,  death,  which  necessitates  the  devolution  of 
property  by  successfion^  is  in  law  of  the  utmost  im- 
poruince.     From  the   voluntary  legal  dealings  of 
men,  and  other  changes  of  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  are  placed,  result  transitory  and  par- 
ticular rights  of  various  kinds,  with   their  cor- 
responding oUifjntions,   Further,  in  order  to  redress 
any  violation  of  those  earlier  rights,  which  alone 
woidd  have  to  be  considered,  if  men  acted  legally, 
the  law  establishes  B<»condary  rights — remedies  for 
violation  of  right,  and  rights  of  action.     The  first 
book  of  the  Institutes  of  Gaius  treats  of  the  dis- 
tinctions of  persons.     In  this  it  follows  the  genius 
of  the  Roman  law,  which  owes  much  of  its  dis- 
tinctive character  to  the  great  legal  differences  that 
originally  subsisted    between  different  classes  of 
men.     There  arc  systems  of  juri^pnidence  in  which 
it  might  perhaps  be  better  to  begin  with  an  artrage 
law,  not  resting  on  peculiarities  of  class  or  sfattu. 
Rights  commonly  rest,  in  modern  systems,  on  an 
average  level,  from  which  the  student  may  rise  or 
sink  to  those  inequalities  of  surface  wliich  depend 
on  anomalous  distinctions  ;  but  the  law  of  Rome 
may  rather  be  compared  to  a  country  which  has  its 
surface  disposed  in  separate  phitfonns  or  terraces  of 
considenible  extent     Grains  first  considers  men  as 
free  {iibcri)  or  slaves  («»m);   freemen   ho  sub- 
divides into  inmnni  and  Ubcrtini ;  and  llfKTtiiii  he 
di*>tingui»«he8  as  they  are  civcs  Romania  aut  Jjatini, 
aut   ikditiciorum    numcro.  '     Here   naturally    he 
speaks  of  manumissions.     Next,  following  a  divi- 
sion which  crosses  the  former,  ho  divides  pcrsoiiae 
into  those  who  are  sui  jnris^  and  those  who  are 
aticno  juri  subJtTtae.     Under   the  latter  head  he 
f-peaks  of  tlie  child  in  ^^ttestatc  parentis^  of  the  wife 
in  manu  mariti^  of  tlie  slave  in  maucipio  domini. 
IVrsons  who  are  sui  juris  are  divided  into  those 
who  arc  under  tutcfa,  those  who  are  under  cura^ 
and  those  wlio  are  under  neither  tuteta  nor  cjtra. 
With  the  second  book  begins  the  law,  quod  ad  res 
jurtimt.     Some  things  arc  dirini  Juris^  others  hu- 
mani  Juris ;  some,  aL'[ain.  are  corptjrairs^  some  t;i- 
curjMtniffs.     After   explaining   these   distinctions, 
(iaiiis  proceeds  to  the  distinction  of  things  into 
res  mancijii  and  rvs  ncc  imntcipi.     From  the  latter 
di>tinction   (which  depends  upon  technical  rules 
relating  to  the  mode  of  transferring  property),  he 
goes  on  to  investigate  the  various  modes  of  ac- 
quiring and  transferring  sintjuhc  ns^  as  opposed  to 
the  acquisition  and  devolution  of  property  in  a 
lump,     lie  is  then  naturally  led  to  consider  qnilms 
miflis  pfr  unive.rsUufcm  rat  noItU  acipiirutitur^  and 
herein,  to  treat  of  Itercdltas.     He  treats  of  testate 
succession  before  intesticy,  and  arranges  under  the 
former  head,  as  a  kind  of  appendix,  the  law  of 
legricies  {liyatn)  and  fidvicommi^a  ;    fur   tliough 
these   are  not  proper  examples  of  aapiisitio  per 
uuirrnsitatcin^  they  cannot  be  conveniently  sepa- 
rated from  the  law  of  heredUas.     Tlie  third  book 
begins  with  the  law  of  intestate  succession,  and 
procj-ed.H  (iii.  \j'6)   to  the  doctrine  of  (JjlijaVaines. 
Tliere  has  been  great  controversy  among  modem  . 
jurists  whether  the  law  rrhitltuj  to  actions  does  not  | 
begin  whore  ohliifatiout  s  ixxa  firt>t  introduced  to  our  j 
notice.     The  groat  modern  niaintainer  of  the  pro-  I 
)M)sitioii  that  the  law  of  actions  commences  with  , 
t^if/atiunci  was  the  late  Hugo,  who  discussed  the  ' 
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subject  at  large  in  his  CSrnfist.  A  fag.  (roL  iv.  p.  I, 
and  vol.  v.  p.  385),  and  returned  to  his  fiftroarita 
proposition  in  one  of  his  latest  esnys.     {Gia^inff, 
Gelehrte  Anzrigen^  1R40,  p.  1033 — 1039.)  He  hu 
undoubtedly  in  his  favour  the  express  declaration 
of  Theophilus  (iii.  14.  pr.,  and  ir.  6,  init),  but  the 
opposite  view  (adopted  by  Vinnius,  Thibaat,  «nd 
others),  which  ranks  Migaiionea  with  res,  appears 
to  be  more  in  accordance  with  the  form  of  the  In> 
stitutes   of  Gains.      After  treating  of  corporeal 
things — things  which  entitle  their  owner  to  the 
name  of  domintu — Gains  passes  easily  to  oUtgati- 
ones,  which  are  res  incorpora/e$,  and  giro  name  to 
a  kind  of  ownership  distinct  from  domumam.    The 
word  ofAiyaUo  properly  expresses  the  connectUm  be- 
tween the  person  who  has  a  riglit  and  the  peisoo 
who  owes  the  corresponding  duty ;  henee,  in  or- 
dinary language,  its  meaning  has  been  tiansfrnred 
to  denote  the  duty^  whereas  in  legal  phnueologj  it 
is  often  employed  to  signify  the  rig/tL     It  is  not 
unlikely  that,  from  the  close  relationship  between 
the  law  of  obligationcs  and  the  kw  of  actions,  and 
from  the  ambiguity  of  the  word  aetio^  which  may 
apply  to  acts  unconnected  with  judicial  procedure, 
Gaius,  and  other  jiurists  who  succeeded  him,  may 
have  avoided  any  praise  definition  of  their  grand 
division  of  law,  and  have  placed  Migaiiotiet  in  an 
intermediate  situation,  where  they  might  be  held 
to   occupy  an   independent  territory,  or  whence 
they  might  be  transferred  to  the  territory  either  of 
res  or  of  actionrs,  as  convenience  might  dictate.    If 
we  class  them  with  res^  we  must  admit  that  they 
require  special  and  sepsimtc  attention,  seeing  that 
they  are  differently  created,  transferred,  and  ended 
from  other  res.     The  snmma  divisii>  of  oU^aikme§ 
is  into  two  species — oUigatio  at  eontmet»j  and  o^ 
ligaiio  nr  delicto  (iii.  88).     In  this  Gaius  differed 
from  the  Institutes  of  Justinian,  which,  oat  of  the 
anomalous  of*lii/(itiotics  that  remain,  make  two  other 
general  species  namely,  oUipatiortes  quasi  ex  cev- 
irmin  and  oUigationes  qwisi  ex  deiieto.    Of  obiNjaH^ 
ones  ex  ctintractu  there  are  four  kinds :  re  etmirar 
httntury  aut  verf/vt^  aut  Uteris,  aut  consensu  (iiL  89). 
Of  ofJigatioms  ex  delicto,  Gaius  also  instances  foitr 
kinds:  rc7u/t  si  quis furtum  ftcerii^  bona  rapmerU^ 
damnum  drderit,  injuriam   eommiserit   (iii.   182). 
AVith  the  fourth  and  last  book  Gains  begins  the 
law  of  actions,  as   connected   with  judicial  pro- 
cedure.    After  the  genend  division  of  aetiones  into 
actiones  in  rem  and  aetiones  in  per$onam^  he  treats 
of  the  ancient  let/is  actiones  and  o( /ormulae^  excep- 
tiones,  and  praescriptiones^  and  he  gives  an  account 
of  the  several  kinds  of  interdicta.     With  these 
topics  are  mingled  various  rules  of  bw  relating  to 
diiferent  branches  of  judicial  procedure. 

The  above  is  an  imp(>rfect  sketch  of  the  topics 
handled  in  the  Institutes  of  Gaius.  As  to  his 
mode  of  handling  them,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
he  treats  rather  of  the  dynamics  than  of  the  tiatiea 
of  law, — rather  of  those  events  or/oree$  by  which 
classes  of  rights  begin,  arc  modified  or  terminate, 
than  of  those  rights  and  duties  which  accompany 
a  given  stationary  legal  relation.  Thus,  in  treatii^ 
of  the  Jus  (plod  ad  personas  pertinet,  when  he  eomct 
to  the  jxitria  jxtteatas,  it  is  not  his  object  to  ex* 
plain  the  mutual  rights  and  duties  of  parents  and 
children,  but  to  point  out  the  cases  and  events  in 
which  those  rights  and  duties  arise  or  cease. 

A  new  edition  of  this  work  was  loudly  called 
for  when  the  first  edition  of  1821  was  ezhaasled, 
and  iu  1 8- 4  Blumc  mode  a  fresh  coUatioii  of  oodcz 
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jriii,  mod  the  resalt  of  his  renewed  examination 
wu  given  to  the  world  by  Ooschen,  in  the  cele- 
brated editkm  of  1824.  An  improved  reprint  of 
tkk  edition,  by  Lachmann,  was  published  in  1842, 
the  editor  having  completed  a  critical  revision, 
whidi  bad  been  interrupted  by  the  death  of  Gos- 
cben.  This  third  ediUo  Gcetdnemana  is  at  present 
the  tditio  opHma, 

The  civilians  of  the  continent  have,  from  tlie 
first  publication  of  Gaius,  laboured  assiduously  in 
interpreting  the  text,  in  composing  dissertations 
on  the  doctrines  contained  in  it,  and  in  conjectural 
•Bj^y  of  the  iaemnae^  but  no  edition  of  the  whole 
woric  with  a  good  commentary  has  yet  appeared. 
The  commentary  of  Van  Assen  (Ed.  2d.  Lug.  Bat 
1838)  extends  only  to  the  first  book.  Hefiler's 
editkm  of  the  fourth  book,  with  commentary 
(4taL  Berlin,  1827),  ia  valuable.  Heffler*s  edi- 
tion of  the  entire  work,  without  commentary, 
vaa  originally  intended  to  form  the  first  part  of 
the  Benin  Cbfp,  Jur,  Aniejtut^  but  all  the  copies 
ef  this  edition  have  been  long  since  exhausted,  and 
its  plaee  has  been  supplied  fay  an  edition  superin- 
tended by  Lachmann.  In  KIcnze  and  B6cking*s 
Gau  H  Jmatmiami  InstihOioties  (4to.  Berlin,  1829), 
the  texts  of  the  two  elementary  works  are  placed 
side  by  side,  but  Gains  is  made  to  yield  to  the 
order  adopted  by  Justinian.  Bocking*8  latest 
edition  of  the  Institutes  of  Gaius  (r2mo.  Bonn, 
1841 )  is  convenient  and  useful.  The  editor  in  the 
preface  gives  a  list  of  dissertations  and  other  pub- 
ficaticms  which  illustrate  his  author.  The  most 
valuable  of  these  is  the  learned  and  imaginative 
linsdike^  essay,  Zur  Kritik  und  Interpretation  von 
Gmm  ImftUmiionen^  m  his  StuJien  des  Rom,  ReehU 
(Svo.  Brealae.  1830).  Further  information  on  the 
bteratitre  conneeted  with  Gaius  may  be  found  in 
Haub<^^ /ufi^  Jur,  Rom.  Frw.  Lineam.  p.  151. 
a.  (oo),  p.  505  (8vo.  Lips.  1826),  and  in  Mackel- 
dey^s  Lekrimek  des  Rom,  Reekt$,  p.  52,  n.  (b) 
(12th  ed.  Oesaen.  1842).  There  is  a  German 
tnaslation  of  the  first  book,  with  copious  notes  of 
little  merit,  by  Von  Brockdorff  (8vo.  Schles. 
18*24).  There  are  French  translations  of  the  whole 
work  by  Boulet  (Paris,  1826),  Doroenget  (1843), 
and  P^lat  (1844).  From  the  fortlicoming  volume 
of  notes  and  commentary,  by  the  last-mentioned 
eaaineat  professor,  much  is  expected. 

In  the  Lex  Romana  Wisigotficruni,  published 
under  Alaric  II.  in  A.  o.  506,  for  the  u»e  of  the 
Roman  subjects  of  the  Westgothic  kingdom,  the 
Icstitutes  of  Gaius  appear,  remodelled  in  barbarous 
bah'vm.  They  have  been  worse  treated  than  the 
Theodosiao  Code  and  other  legal  works  introduced 
bta  the  same  collection  ;  for  while  a  barbarous  in- 
terpretation {tantiUa)  was  subjoined  to  the  text  of 
the  other  works,  Gaius  was  found  to  be  so  full  of 
aiitiqoated  law,  that  his  text,  in  its  original  state, 
would  have  been  unsuitable  to  the  character  of  the 
times.  Accordingly,  it  was  so  altered  and  mutilated 
as  not  to  want  an  iuterpretatio.  The  Gothic  Epitome 
of  Gains,  disfigured  and  imperfect  as  it  is,  is  now  of 
htde  use,  since  the  discovery  of  the  genuine  Insti- 
tutes, except  for  the  purpose  of  understanding  an- 
cient quotations  made  from  it,  and  of  assisting  in 
the  restoration  of  the  valuable  original.  It  con- 
sists, according  to  the  ordinary  division  (for  the 
maouscripta  vary  in  this  point),  of  two  books,  and 
contains  no  abstract  of  the  fourth  book  of  the  ge- 
Bvine  Gaius,  concerning  actions.  It  has  been  ably 
upon  by  Schulting,  who  gives  a  selection 
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from  the  notes  of  preceding  commentators  (Juritp, 
Ant^utt.  p.  1—186), and  by  Meermim  (T/tesaurus, 
vol  vii.  p.  669—686).  It  is  edited  by  Haubold  in 
the  Berlin  Jus,  Cw,  Ante-Just,  and  by  Bocking  in 
the  Bonn  Corp.  Jur.  Ante-J, 

The  Breviarium,  or  Lex  Rom.  Wisiff.,  has  been 
itself  the  theme  of  a  corrupt  abridgment  of  the  se- 
cond order,  in  base  Italian  Latin,  interesting,  per- 
haps, to  a  philological  student  Those  who  are 
anxious  to  see  to  what  extent  an  ancient  monument 
may  be  defaced  and  deformed,  may  consult  the  Lex 
Romana  UUnensis^  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  volume 
of  Canciani^s  Leges  Barbarorum.  The  following 
may  be  taken  as  a  favourable  specimen : — **  Incipit 
liber  Gagii  i.  Interpr.  Ingenuorum  statum  unum 
est.  Nam  libertorum  vero  trea  genera  sunt  In- 
jenni  vero  sunt,  qui  de  injenuos  parentes  nascuntur. 
Liberti  sunt, sicut  jam  diximuB,trea  genera:  hoc  est, 
cive  Romanum,  et  Latine,  et  Divicicii."   [J.T.G.] 

GALA,  a  Numidian,  fiither  of  Masinissa,  and 
king  of  the  Massyli.  In  &  c  213,  when  Syphax, 
king  of  the  Masaesyli,  had  joined  the  Roman  alli- 
ance. Gala,  at  the  instigation  of  his  son,  and  to 
counterbalance  the  additional  power  which  Sjrphax 
had  thus  gained,  listened  to  the  overtures  of  the 
Carthaginians,  and  became  their  ally.  Soon  after 
this,  while  Masinissa  was  aiding  the  Carthaginians 
in  Spain,  Gala  died,  and  was  succeeded,  according 
to  the  Numidian  custom,  by  his  brother  Oesalces. 
(Liv.xxiv.48,49,xxix.29;  App.Pim.10.)  [E,  E.] 

GALATEIA  (roAdTfio).  1.  A  daughter  of 
Nereus  and  Doris.  (Horn.  //.  xviii.  45  ;  Hes. 
llieog.  251.)  Respecting  the  story  of  her  love  of 
Acis,  see  Acis. 

2.  A  daughter  of  Eurytius,  and  the  wife  of 
Lnmprus,  the  son  of  Pandion,  at  Phaestus  in 
Crete.  Her  husband,  desirous  of  having  a  son, 
ordered  her,  if  she  ^ould  give  birth  to  a  daughter, 
to  kill  the  infant  Galateia  gave  birth  to  a  daugh- 
ter, but,  unable  to  comply  with  the  cruel  command 
of  Lamprus,  she  was  induced  by  dreams  and  sooth- 
sayers to  bring  up  the  child  in  the  disguise  of  a 
boy,  and  under  the  name  of  Leucippus.  When  the 
maiden  bad  thus  grown  up,  Galateia,  dreading  the 
discovery  of  the  secret  and  the  anger  of  her  hus- 
band, took  refuge  with  her  daughter  in  a  temple 
of  Leto,  and  prayed  the  goddess  to  change  the 
girl  into  a  youth.  Leto  granted  the  request,  and 
hence  the  Phaestians  offered  up  sacrifices  to  Leto 
Pbytia  (t.  e.  the  creator),  and  celebrated  a  festival 
called  ckSi/o-io,  in  commemoration  of  the  maiden 
having  put  off  her  female  attire.  (Anton.  Lib. 
17.)  ^  [L.  S.] 

GA'LATON  (roAoTwv),  a  Greek  painter,  whose 
picture,  representing  Homer  vomiting,  and  other 
poets  gathering  up  what  fell  from  him,  is  men- 
tioned by  Aelian  (  V.  H.  xiii.  22),  and  by  a 
scholiast  to  Lucian  (i.  p.  499,  ed.  Wctstein),  who 
calls  the  painter  Gelato.  He  probably  lived  under 
the  earlier  Ptolemies,  and  his  picture  was  no  doubt 
intended  to  ridicule  the  Alexandrian  epic  poets. 
(Meyer,  Kunsigeschkke,  vol.  ii.  p.  193  ;  M'uller, 
Arch'dol.  d.  Kunst,  $  163,  n.  3.)  [P.  S.j 

OALA'XIUS  (raXo'iioy),  a  surname  of  Apollo 
in  Boeotia,  derived  from  the  stream  Galaxius. 
(Procl.  ap,  PliOt,  p.  989  ;  Muller,  Orchom.  p.  42, 
2d  edit.)  [L.S.] 

GALBA,  the  name  of  a  patrician  family  of  the 
Sulpicia  gens. 

1.  P.  SuLPicius,  Skr.  f.  P.  N.  Galba  Maxi- 
I  NTS,  was  elected  consul  for  the  year  b.  c.  21  If  al« 
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thouj^Ti  hft  had  never  before  held  any  cunilc  magis- 
tmcy.  He  entcre^l  upon  hi*  office  on  the  idoH  of 
March,  and  both  the  consuls  of  that  year  had  Ap- 
jMiIia  as  their  pnivincc ;  but  aa  the  senate  no  Innc^er 
tipprchcndcd  much  from  Hannibal  and  the  Car- 
thaj^rinians,  it  was  decreed  that  one  of  the  consuls 
only  shiiuhl  remain  in  Appulia,  and  that  the  other 
hhould  have  Macedonia  for  his  province.  When 
lots  where  drawn  as  to  which  was  to  leave  Appu- 
lia, P.  Sulpicius  Galba  obtained  Macedonia,  in  the 
f>p4'rationi  against  which  he  succeeded  M.  Valerius 
Jjiievinus.  At  the  close  of  his  consulship  his  im- 
perium  was  prolonged  for  another  year,  but  owing 
to  tlie  boasting  report  which  I^aevinus  had  made 
of  his  own  achievements,  Sulpicius  Oalba  was  or- 
dered to  disband  his  army,  and  retained  the  com- 
mand of  only  one  legion  and  of  the  mcii  navalts^ 
t.  c.  of  the  fleet,  and  a  sum  of  money  was  placed  at 
his  disposal  to  supply  the  wants  of  his  forces. 
During  this  year,  b.  c.  210,  Sulpicius  Galba  na- 
turally C'luld  do  but  little,  and  all  we  know  is,  that 
he  toiik  the  island  of  Aegina.  which  was  plundered 
and  given  to  the  Aetolians,  who  wen*  allied  with 
the  Romans,  and  that  he  in  vain  tried  to  relieve 
Kchinus  which  was  besieged  by  Philip  of  Mace- 
doiiix  For  the  year  b.  c.  "JOfl,  his  imporium  was 
R^ain  prolonged,  with  Maceilonia  and  (ireecc  as 
his  province.  Besides  the  Aetolians  tint  Romans 
had  contrived  to  ally  themselves  al^  with  Attalus 
against  Philip.  The  Aetolians  in  the  battle  of 
I^amia  were  assisted  by  1000  Romans,  whom 
Galba  had  sent  to  them,  whil<>  he  himself  was  sta- 
tioned at  Naupactus.  When  Pliilip  appeared  at 
Dynie,  on  his  march  against  ]-!lis,  Galba  had 
landed  with  fifteen  of  his  ships  on  the  northern 
coast  of  Peloponnesus,  and  his  soldiers  were  ra- 
vaging and  plundering  the  country  ;  but  Philip^s 
sudden  arrival  compelled  them  to  return  to  their 
station  at  Naupactus.  As  Philip,  howeN^r,  tvas 
obliged  to  go  back  to  Macedonia,  which  i^'us 
threatened  with  an  invasion  by  some  of  the  neigh- 
bouring barbarians,  Galba  sailed  to  Aegina,  where 
he  joined  the  fleet  of  Attains,  and  where  both  took 
up  their  winter-(iuarters. 

In  the  8;>ring  of  u.c.  208,  Galba  and  Attains,  ^ith 
their  united  fleets,  amounting  to  sixty  ships,  sailed 
to  jjemnos,  and,  while  Philip  exerted  all  his  re- 
Knurces  to  prep;irc  himself  for  any  emergency,  At- 
tiilus  made  an  attack  upon  Peparethus,  and  then 
crossed  with  Galba  over  to  Nicaea.  From  thence 
t?iey  procwded  to  ]'3uboea,  to  attack  the  town  of 
<  )ieuH,  which  was  occupied  by  a  Macedonian  gar- 
riKon,  but  was  treacherou:»ly  delivered  up  to  Galba. 
Klated  by  this  easy  conquest  he  made  also  an 
attempt  upon  Chalcis  ;  hut  he  soon  found  that 
lif>  wduld  have  to  contend  with  insurmountable 
dilficulties  and  mailed  to  Cjtius,  a  port- town  of 
liocri^  In  the  meantime  Attalus  was  driven  by 
IMiilip  out  of  Phocis,  and,  on  the  report  that  Pni- 
sias  had  invaded  his  kingdom,  he  went  to  Afcia. 
^iallia  then  returned  to  Aegina,  and  reniaintHi  in 
(irej'ce  for  sevenil  yimrs,  without  doing  any  thing 
worth  noticing.  The  Romans  aflbrded  no  efficient 
asiiistanci?  to  the  Aetolians,  not  <*ven  after  the  fall 
of  Hasdnilial,  which  con-sidenibly  leftseni»d  iheir 
care  alioiit  the  safetvof  Italv.  The  .Aetolians  had 
to  act  for  th«'niselv('s  as  well  as  thev  could. 

In  II.  c.  204  Gallia  was  recalled  from  Greece, 
and  Micceedod  by  the  proconsul,  P.  Sempronius. 
Ill  the  year  following  ho  was  appointed  dictator 
lor  th<*  purpose  of  holding  the  comitia,  and  «um- 
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moning  Cn.  Scrvilius  from  Sicily.  In  &  c.  200, 
the  year  in  which  war  again  broke  out,  Galba  waa 
made  consid  a  second  time,  and  obtained  Mace- 
donia as  his  province.  The  people  at  Rome  wera 
highly  dissatisfied  with  a  fresh  war  being  under- 
taken, before  they  had  been  able  to  recover  from  the 
sufferings  of  the  Carthaginian  one  ;  but  the  senate 
and  Galba  carried  their  plan,  and  the  war  against 
Philip  was  decreed.  Galba  was  permitted  to  select 
from  the  army  which  Scipio  had  brought  back  from 
Africa  all  those  that  were  willing  to  serve  again, 
but  none  of  those  veterans  were  to  be  compelled. 
After  having  selected  his  men  and  bis  ships,  he 
sailed  from  Brundusium  to  the  opposite  coasL  On 
his  arrival  he  met  Athenian  ambassadors,  who  im- 

Elored  his  protection  against  the  Macedonians,  and 
e  at  once  sent  C.  Claudius  Centho  with  20  ships 
and  1000  men  to  their  assistance.  Bat  at  the  au- 
tumn was  approaching  when  Galba  arrived  in  h» 
province,  he  took  up  his  winter-quartern  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Apollonia.  In  the  spring  of  b.  c  1 99, 
he  advanced  with  his  army  through  the  coantry  ef 
the  Dassaretii,  and  all  the  towns  and  villages  on 
his  road  surrendered  to  him,  some  few  only  being 
taken  by  force.  The  Romans,  as  well  as  Philip, 
were  ignorant  of  the  movements  which  each  was 
making,  until  the  outposts  of  the  two  armies  met 
by  accident,  and  a  skirmish  took  place  between 
them.  I'he  hostile  armies  then  encamped  at  soma 
distance  from  each  other,  and  scvemi  minor  engage- 
ments took  place,  in  one  of  which  the  Romans 
sustained  considerable  loss.  Hereupon  a  regular 
battle  of  the  cavalrj*  followed,  in  which  the  Romans 
were  again  lM>aten,  but  the  Macedonians,  who 
were  hasty  in  their  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  suddenly 
found  themselves  att:u;ked  on  their  flanks,  and 
M'ere  put  to  flight,  during  which  Philip  nearly  lost 
his  life.  These  engagements  occuned  near  the 
passes  of  Eordea.  Immediately  after  this  defeat 
Philip  sent  a  messenger  to  Galba  to  sue  for  a 
trua*;  the  Roman  deferred  his  decision  till  the 
next  day,  but  in  the  night  following  Philip  and 
his  army  secretly  left  the  camp,  without  tha 
Romans  knowing  in  what  direction  the  king  had 
gone.  After  having  stayed  for  a  few  days  longer, 
Galba  marched  towards  Pluvina,  and  then  en- 
camped on  the  banks  of  the  river  Osphagns,  not 
far  from  the  pUce  whero  the  king  had  taken  vp 
his  post.  Here  again  the  Romans  spent  their  time 
in  pi>tty  conquests,  and  nothing  decisive  was  done, 
and  in  the  autunm  Galba  went  back  with  his  amy 
to  Apollonia. 

For  the  year  following  T.  Villius  Tappnlos  wai 
elected  ccmsul.  with  Macedonia  as  his  province,  and 
Gallm  returned  to  Rome.  In  &c.  197,  he  and  Vil- 
lius Tappulus  were  appointed  legates  to  T.  Qnintlus 
FLimininuB  in  Macedonia,  and  in  the  next  year, 
when  it  wa^  decreed  at  Rome  that  ten  commis- 
sioners  should  be  sent  to  arrange  with  Flamininas 
the  affairs  between  Rome  and  Macedonia,  Galha 
and  Tappulus  were  ordered  to  act  as  two  of  those 
commissioners.  In  b.  c  19.'i,  Gallia  and  Tappulus 
were  sent  as  ambassadors  to  Antiochus ;  they  6nt 
went  to  Eumenes  at  Pergamus,  as  they  had  been 
ordered,  who  urged  the  Romans  to  begin  the  war 
against  Antiochus  at  once.  For  a  short  time 
(ialba  was  detained  at  Pergamus  by  illness,  but  be 
1^118  soon  restored  and  went  to  Ephesus,  wbeiv, 
instead  of  Antiochus,  they  found  Minion,  whm 
the  king  hod  deputed  with  full  power.  The  lesiilt 
of  the  transactions  was  the  war  with  AotiedmBi 
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Tbtt  it  tike  hat  erent  recorded  of  Oalba,  in  whoM 
pnise  w*  have  very  bttle  to  Miy,  and  whote  conduct 
in  Grreee,  in  connection  with  tiie  Aetoliana,  greatly 
caotnbstcd  to  the  demoraliMition  of  the  Greeks. 
(LiT.xxT.  41,  xxtL1,28,  xxtIL  7, 10, 22,  31—33, 
zxTiiL  5 — 7*  xziz.  12,  zxx.  24,  xxxi.  4 — 8,  14, 
22, 27.  33 — CO,  xzxiL  28,  xxxiiu  24,  xxxir.  59, 
xxxT.  23,  14,  16  ;  Poljk  Tin.  3,  ix.  6,  &c.,  42, 
z.  41,  xtL  24,  xviii  6,  xxiiL  8  ;  Appion,  Muced. 
2,4ic ;  Eatzvp.  iiL  14  ;  Oroa.  ir.  17.) 

2.  SxK.  SuLPiciua  Galba,  was  elected  corule 
aedile  in  B.  c.  208,  and  three  years  later  he  was 
«ae  of  tlie  ambassadors  that  were  sent  to  Asia  to 
iUicit  the  friendship  of  Attains  in  the  impending 
vir  between  the  Romans  and  Philip  of  Macedonia. 
la  ^3,  ke  waa  elected  pontiff  in  the  place  of  Q. 
Fshias  Maximiia,  and  in  thb  capacity  he  died  in 
■.c  198.  (Lav.  zxTiL  21,  xxix.  11,  xxx.  26, 
xxzxi.  7.) 

X  C.  Si'LMcnTS  Galba  was  elected  pontifex  in 
B.C  201,  in  tlie  place  of  T.  Manlins  Torquatus, 
Ut  died  as  early  as  B.G.  198.  (Liv.  xxx.  39, 
xxxn.  7.) 

4.  Sol  Solpkius  Oalba  was  corule  aedile  in 
ac  188,  in  which  year  he  dedicated  twelve  gilt 
thieids  ia  the  tcni{^  of  Hercnles,  out  of  the  fines 
vbch  he  and  his  colleague  had  exacted.  In  the 
Tcsr  fsOowing  he  was  appointed  praetor  nrfaanus, 
sa4  sopported  M.  Fulvios  in  his  demand  of  a  tri- 
mph.  In  BwC.  185,  he  was  a  candidate  for  the 
msalship.  bat  without  soccesa.  (Liv.  xxxviii.  35, 
42,  xxxix.  &,  32.) 

5.  C.  ScTLPicius  Galba  waa  pnetor  nrbanus  in 
ILC  171.     (Liv.  xliL  28,  31.) 

6.  SxB.  SuLPKius,  Sbr.  f.  Galba  was  tribune 
«f  ihe  aoidiera,  and  belonged  to  the  second  legion 
in  Macedonia,  under  Aenulius  PauUus,  to  whom  be 
Tss  peraonally  hostile.  After  the  conquest  of 
pTtens,  b.  c  167,  when  Aemilius  had  returned  to 
Hicae,  Galba  endeavoured  to  prevent  a  triumph 
bri;-g  conferred  npon  the  former  ;  but  he  did 
b-t  cocceed,  although  his  efforts  created  consider- 
a)L>  sensation.  He  was  praetor  in  B.C.  151,  and 
r»\YiTed  Spain  as  his  prorince,  where  a  war  was 
orrled  on  against  the  Celtiberians.  On  his  ar- 
r>al  there  he  hastened  to  the  relief  of  some  Roman 
Kb; vets  who  were  hard  pressed  by  the  Lusitauians. 
(ridba  sQcceeded  so  far  as  to  put  the  enemy  to 
f:!.;bt;  but  as,  with  his  exhausted  and  undisci- 
funed  army,  he  was  incautious  in  their  pursuit, 
the  Lnsitanians  tamed  round,  and  a  fierce  contest 
e&»8ed,  in  which  7000  Romans  fell.  Galba  then 
ei^Tiected  the  remnants  of  his  army  and  his  allies, 
t:vi  took  up  his  winter-quarters  at  Coni&torgia.  In 
th«  spring  of  B.  c  150,  he  again  marched  into  Lu- 
Ktanta,  and  ravaged  the  country.  The  Lubita- 
I  ;ias  sent  an  embassy  to  him,  declaring  that  they 
ivprnted  of  having  violated  the  treaty  which  they 
\.3A  condoded  with  Atilius, and  promised  henceforth 
to  observe  it  £sithfnlly.  The  mode  in  which  Galba 
acted  on  that  occasion  is  one  of  the  most  infamous 
and  atrocioas  acts  of  treachery  and  cruelty  that 
roTzr  in  history.  He  received  the  ambassadors 
k.fidly,  and  lamented  that  circumstances, especially 
ihf  poTe-rty  of  their  conntry,  should  hare  induced 
th**m  to  rerolt  against  the  Romans,  lie  promised 
tbrm  ierttle  lands  if  they  would  remain  faithful 
Aiiies  of  Rome.  He  induced  them,  for  this  purpose, 
to  i««ve  their  homes,  and  assemble  in  three  hosts, 
with  their  women  and  children,  in  the  three  places 
«hich   he  fixed  upon,  and  in  which  he  himself 
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would  inform  each  host  what  territory  they  were 
to  occupy.     When  they  were  assembled  in  the 
manner  he  had  prescribed,  he  went  to  the  first 
body,  commanded  them  to  surrender  their  aims,  sur- 
rounded them  with  a  ditch,  and  then  sent  his  armed 
soldiers  into  the  place,  who  forthwith  massacred 
them  all.     In  the   same  manner  he  tieated  the 
second  and  third  hosts.     Very  few  of  the  Lusita- 
uians reaped  from  the  bloody  scene ;  but  among 
the  survivors  was  Viriuthus,  destined  one  day  to 
be  the  avenger  of  the  wrong  done  to  his  country- 
men.    Appian  states  that  Galba,  although  he  was 
very  wealthy,  was  extremely  niggardly,  and  that 
he  did  not  even  scruple  to  he  or  perjure  himself, 
provided  he  could  thereby  gain  pecuniary  advan- 
tages.    In  the  year  following,  when  he  had  re- 
turned to  Rome,  the  tribune,  T.  Scribonius  Libo, 
brought  a  charge  against  him  for  the  outrage  he 
had  committed  on  the  Lusitanians ;  and  Cato,  then 
85  years  old,  attacked  him  most  unsparingly  in  the 
assembly  of  the  people.     Galba,  although  a  man  of 
great  oratorical  power  himself,  had  nothing  to  say 
in  his  own  justification  ;  but  bribery,  and  the  fact 
of  his  bringing  his  own  children  and  the  orphan 
child  of  a  relative  before  the  people,  and  imploring 
mercy,  procured  his  acquittal     Notwithstanding 
this  occurrence,  however,  he  was  af^rwards  made 
consul  for  the  year  b.  c.  1 44,  with  L.  Anreliua 
Cotta.     The  two  consuls  disputed  in  the  senate  aa 
to  which  of  them  was  to  undertake  the  command 
against  Viriathus  in  Spain :  great  dissension  pre- 
vailed also  in  the  senate  ;  but  it  was  resolved  in 
the  end,  that  neither  should  be  sent  to  Spain,  and 
that  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  Aemilianus,  the  consul  of 
the  year  before,  should  continue  to  command  the 
army  in  Spain.     lie  must  have  survived  the  year 
B.  c.  138,  for  in  that  year  be  spoke  for  the  publi- 
cani.    (Cic.  Brul.  22.)     Cicero  speaks  of  his  talent 
as  an  orator  in  terms  of  high  praise,  and  calls  him 
the  first  among  tlie  Romans  whose  oratory  was 
what  it  should  be.     He  seems  to  have  been  a  man 
of  learning ;  his  oratory  bad  great  power,  which 
was  increased  by  his  passionate  gesticulation  during 
delivery.     Ciceio   found   his   orations   more   old- 
fashioned  than  those  of  Laelius  and  Scipio,  and  says, 
that  for  this  reason  they  were  seldom  mentioned 
in  his  lime.     (Appian,  Hispatu  58,  59,  60  ;  Liv. 
xlv.   35,  36,  EpU.  49  ;  Suet  Galb,   3 ;  Oros.  iv. 
20;  Val.  Max.  viii.  1.  §  2,  7.  §  1  ;    Plut.  Cut. 
MaJ.  15  ;  Nepos,  Cat.  3  ;  Cell.  i.  12,  23,  xiii.  24  ; 
Cic.  de  Orut.  i.    10,  13,  53,  GO,  ii.  2,  65,  iii.  7, 
Brut.  22,  23,  24,  33,  86,  97,  Orat.  30,a<i  Att.  xii. 
5,  pro  Muren.  28,  Tuscul.  L  3,  Acad.  ii.  16,  de  he 
PuU.  iii.  30,  ad  Ilerenn.  iv.  5 ;    Fronto,  Epist. 
p.  85,  ed.  Rom. ;  Meyer,  Fragm,  Orut,  liom.  pp. 
120,  &c  164,  &c.) 

7.  SxR.  SrLPicius,  Sbr.  f.  Ssr.  n.  Galea, 
a  son  of  No.  6,  succeeded  Calpumius  Piso  as 
praetor  in  Spain,  and  was  consul  in  b.  c  108  ;  and 
in  100,  during  the  disturbances  of  Appuleius  Sa- 
tuniinus,  he  took  up  arms'  to  defend  the  republic 
against  the  revolutionists.  (Appian,  Hispan,  99  ; 
J.  Obseq.  100  ;  Cic.  pro  Rab.  perd.  7.) 

8.  C.  Sui.PiciuR,  Skr.  p.  Galea,  apparently  a 
son  of  No.  6,  and  son-in-law  of  P.  Crassus  Muci- 
anus,  was  quaestor  in  B.  c.  1*20.  During  the 
transactions  with  Jugurtha  he  was  accused  of 
having  been  bribed  by  the  Numidian,  and  was  con- 
demned in  B.C.  110  by  a  lex  Mam  ilia.  Cicero 
states  that  C.  Sulpicius  Galba  enjoyed  great  favour 
with  his  contemporaries  for  his  father's  sake.    Ills 
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defence  ngninst  the  chai^ge  of  being  bribed  by  Ju- 
fi^urth.i  was  read  by  Cicero  wlicn  yet  a  boy,  and 
delij^hted  him  ko  much  that  he  Icaraed  it  by  heart 
At  the  time  of  liis  condemnation  he  belonged  to  the 
college  of  pontiflfSf  and  was  the  first  pricftt  that  was 
ever  condemned  at  Home  by  a  judicium  puUicutn, 
(Cic.  Brut.  2G,  33,  34,  Je  Oral.  i.  56.) 

i).  P.  (Si'LPicius)  Galha  was  appointed  one  of 
the  judices  in  the  case  of  Verres  B.  c.  70,  but  was 
n*jected  by  Verres.  Cicero  calls  him  an  honest, 
but  severe  judge,  and  says  that  he  was  to  enter 
on  Fome  ma'pstnicy  that  same  year.  He  seems 
to  be  the  same  as  the  Galba  who  was  one  of 
the  competitors  of  Cicero  for  the  consulship.  In 
B.C.  57  he  is  mentioned  as  pontifex,  an:l  in  49  as 
nugur.  Whether  he  is  the  same  as  the  Galba  who 
serred  as  legate  under  Sulla  in  the  war  against 
]^Iit;.ridiites  must  remain  uncertain.  (Cic.  in  Verr, 
\.  7,  10,  de  Petit.  Cons.  -2,  ad  Ait.  i.  I,  ix.  9,  deHa- 
rusp.  Kvitp.  6 ;  Ascon.  iw  Cic,  ui  Tog,  eund,  p.  C'2 ; 
Appinn,  Mithrul,  43.) 

10.  Skr.  Sl'lpicius  Galba,  a  grandson  of  No. 
6,  and  great-grandfather  of  the  emperor  Galba. 
lie  was  sent  by  Caesar  at  the  beginning  of  his 
Gallic  campaign,  in  n.  c.  58,  against  the  Nantoates, 
Veragri  and  t^eduni,  and  defeated  them  ;  but  he, 
nevertheless  led  his  army  kick  into  the  country  of 
the  AllobrigLins.  In  b.  c.  54  he  was  praetor  ur- 
kinus.  In  n.  c.  49  he  was  a  candidate  for  the 
consulbhip ;  but,  to  the  annoyance  of  his  friend 
J.  Caesar,  he  was  not  elected.  He  was  a  friend  of 
Decimus  Brutus  and  Cicero  ;  and  in  the  war  of 
Muiina,  of  which  he  himself  gives  an  account  in  a 
letter  to  Cicero  still  extant  \ad  Fam,  x.  30),  he 
commanded  the  legio  Mania.  (Caes.  B.  G,  iii.  I, 
G,  viii.  50  ;  Dion  Cass,  xxxvii.  48,  xxxix.  5,  65 ; 
Cic.  ad  Fam.  vi.  18,  xi.  18,  Philip,  xiii.  16;  Val. 
Max.  vi.  2.  §  11.)  According  to  Suetonius 
(Ga/ixx^  3;  comp.  Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  113),  he  was 
one  of  the  conspirators  against  tlio  life  of  J. 
Caesar. 

11.  SuLPinvR  Galba,  a  son  of  No.  10,  and 
grandfather  of  the  emperor  Galba,  was  a  man  de- 
votiNi  to  literary  pursuits,  and  never  rose  to  a 
hi;;her  office  in  the  state  than  the  pntetorship.  He 
wat  the  author  of  an  historiail  work  which  Sueto- 
toiiius  calls  muitijifeje  nee  iucurioiM  hi^oria.  The 
nature  of  this  work  is  unknown.     (Suet.  Gulh.  3.) 

1*2.  C.  SuLPicius  Galba,  a  son  of  No.  11,  and 
father  of  the  emperor  Galba.  He  was  consul  in 
A.D.  2'2,  with  D.  Hutvrius  Agrippa.  He  was 
humpbacked,  and  an  orator  of  miMlerate  power. 
He  w;ts  married  to  Mummia  Achaica,  a  great 
granddaughter  of  Mummius,  the  destroyer  of  Co- 
rinth. After  her  death  he  married  Li>ia  Ocellina, 
a  wealthy  and  beautiful  woman.  By  his  former 
wife  ho  had  two  sons,  Caius  and  Si*rvius.  The 
former  of  them  is  said  by  Suetonius  (Ualh.  3)  to 
have  mado  away  with  himself,  because  Tiberius 
would  not  allow  him  to  enter  on  his  proconsulship ; 
but  as  it  is  not  known  that  he  ever  was  consul,  it 
is  more  probable  that  Suetonius  is  mistaken,  and 
that  what  he  relates  of  the  son  Caius  applies  to  his 
Either,  C.  Sulpiciut  Galba,  who,  according  to 
'J'acitus  {Ann,  vi.  40),  put  an  end  to  himself  in 
A- p.  36.  [L.S.] 

To  which  of  the  preceding  P.  Galbae  the  follow- 
ing coin  l)elongs  is  doubtful.  It  has  on  the  obverse 
A  female  head,  and  on  the  reverse  a  colter,  a  sim- 
paviura,  and  a  iccespita,  with  p.  oalb.  akd. 
cuk. 


OALB.\,  SKR.  SULPrClUS,  a  Romu 
peror,  who  reigned  from  June,  a.  D.  GB  to  Janu- 
ary, A.  D.  Q^,     He  was  descended  from  the  fiunily 
of  the  Galbae,  a  branch  of  the  patrician  SulpicJA 
Gens,  but  had  no  connection  with  the  family  of 
Augustus,  which  became  extinct  by  the  death  of 
Nero,     lie  was  a  son  of  Sulpiciut  Galba  [Oalba, 
No.   12]  and  Mummia  Achaica,  and  was  bora 
in  a  villa  near  Terracina,  on  the  24  th  of  December, 
b.  c  3.    Livia  Ocellina,  a  relative  of  LWia,  the 
wife  of  Augustus,  and  the  second  wife  of  Galbali 
father,  adopted  young  Ser.  Sulpicius  Galba,  who 
on  this  account  altered  his  name  into  L.  Linm 
Ocella,  which  he  bore  down  to  the  time  of  bis  de- 
vation.     Both  Augustus  and  Tiberius  are  said  to 
have  told  him,  that  one  day  he  would  be  at  the 
head  of  the  Roman  world,  from  which  we  mutt 
infer  that  he  was  a  young  man  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary' talents.     His  education  appears  to  have  been 
the  same  as  that  of  other  young  nobles  of  the 
time,  and  we  know  that  he  paid  tome  attention  to 
the  study  of  the  law.    He  married  Lepida,  who 
bore  him  two  sons,  but  both  I^epida  and  her  chil- 
dren died,  and  Galba  never  married  again,  although 
Agrippina,  afterwards  the  wife  of  Claudiui,  did  all 
sho  could  to  win  his  attachment  He  wat  a  man  of 
great  wealth,  and  a  favourite  of  Livia,  the  wife  of 
Augustus,  through  whose  influence  he  obtained  the 
consulship.     She  also  left  him  a  considemble  le- 
gacy, of  which,  however,  he  wat  deprived  faj 
Tiberius.     He  was  invested  with  the  curule  offices 
before  attaining  the  legitimate  age.      After  hit 
praetorship,  in  a.  d.  20,  he  had  die  adminittm- 
tion  of  the  province  of  Aquitania.     In  ▲.  Ou  33 
he  was  raised  to  the  consulship  on  the  reoonuncnd- 
ation    of  Livia  Dnisilla,  and  after  thit  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  adminittntion  of  th* 
province  of  Gaul,  a.  d.  39,  where  he  cairied  on  A 
successful  war  against  the  Gcnnnns,  and  restored 
discipline  among  the  troopi.     The  Gennant  had 
invaded  GauU  but  after  severe  lostet  they  wen 
compelled  by  Galba  to  return  to  their  own  country. 
On  the  death  of  CaliguU  many  of  hit  friendt  uigni 
him  on  to  take  possession  of  the  imperial  thrme, 
but  he  preferred  living  in  a  private  station,  and 
Chmdius,  the  successor  of  Caligula,  felt  to  gralrlal 
to  him  for  thit  moderation,  that  he  rooei^ed  him 
into  his  suite,  and  showed  him  rery  great  ^^H^fff— 
and  attention.     In  a.  o.  45  and  46,  Galbn  was  eiH 
trusted  with  the  administration  of  the  proTince  tf 
Africa,  which  was  at  the  time  disturbed  by  the 
licentiousness  of  the  Roman  toldiert  and  by  the 
incursions  of  the  neighbouring  barbarians.     He 
restored  peace,  and  managed  the  aflUn  of  the  pro- 
vince with  great  strictnoM  and  care,  and  on  hit 
return  he  wat  honoured  with  the  ormamenki  frt- 
umphalia^  and  with  the  dignity  of  three  prietthoods; 
he  became  a  member  of  the  college  of  the  Quin- 
d(H:imviri,  of  the  sodailesTitii,  and  of  the  AuguttnleC 
In  the  reign  of  Nero  he  lived  for  tevertl  yean  in 
private  retirement,  for  fear  of  becoming,  like  many 
otiicrs,  the  victim  of  the  tyrant^t  sutpiaon,  until,  in 
n.  c.  Gl,  Nero  gave  him  Hispnnia  Tarraeoneniit  at 
his  province,  where  he  remained  lor  a  period  of 
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cii|kt  jean.      In    maintaining  diicipline  ainong 
kis  tn>opa»  his  fttrictness  at   fizat  bordered  upon 
craeltr,  for  the  seremt  pamthments  were  inflicted 
for  tiif^t  ounces,  bat  during  the  latter  period  of 
hi*  adbtoinictnition  he  became  indolent,  for  foar,  it 
it  Mid,  of  attracting  the  attention  of  Nero,  but 
BMre  pcobablT  as  a  natural  consequence  of  old 
sj^.     In  ik.  D.  68,  when  the  insurrection  of  C. 
Jsiins   Vindez   broke   out  in  Oaul,  and  Vindez 
caCed  npoo  the  most   distinguished  men  in  the 
•(her  pfOTiocca  to  join  him,  he  also  sent  messen- 
fpn  to  Galba,  wbcnn  he  looked  upon  as  the  most 
cBiaeat  among  the  generals  of  the  time,  and  whom 
he  had  destined  iu  his  mind  as  the  successor  of 
Xcfo.     Vindez  accordingly  ezhorted  him  to  vindi- 
cits  the  rights  of  oppressed  humanity.   Oalba,  who 
VIS  at  the  same  time  informed  that  some  officers  in 
Spiin    had  ncetvvd  secret  orders  from   Nero  to 
■Nvdar  hhn,  resolred  at  once  to  take  the  perilous 
step,  and  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Roman 
Tsrid.  ahhooigh  he  was  already  upwards  of  tcTenty 
ywn  old.     He  assembled  his  troops,  ezcited  their 
iTapathj  for  those  who  bad  been  murdered  by 
Kera,  and  was  at  once  i^oclaimed  imperator  by  the 
nidiera.     He  himself  however,  at  first  professed 
tD  act  only  as  the  legate  of  the  Roman  lenate  and 
peepla.     He  began  to  organise  his  army  in  Spain, 
ifislitated  a  kind  of  senate  which  was  to  act  as  his 
nrrirfl^  aad  made  all  preparations  for  a  war  against 
Kcfo.     Ssow  of  his  soldiers,  however,  soon  began 
Is  repeDt,  and  as  he  was  engaged  in  suppressing 
tUs  BpirU  aaoi^  his  own  men,  he  received  the  in- 
tdUgnea  of  the  foil  of  Vindez,  who  in  despair  had 
ft/L  aa  end  to  himsell     Being  thus  deprived  of  his 
priacipal  supporter,  Galba  withdrew  to  Clunia,  a 
fBsU  town  of  his  province,  and  was  on  the  point 
•f  foUowing  the  example  of  Vindez.     But  things 
nddenly  to<^  a  different  turn.     Nymphidius  ^ni- 
W&us,  praefect  of  the  praetorians  at  liome,  created 
to  iosarrection  there,  and  8<Hne  of  the  friends  of 
Galba,  by  making  munificent  promises  in  his  name, 
■acoreded  in  winning  the  troops  for  him.   Nero  was 
Btsrdered.     Galba  now  took  the  title  of  Caesar, 
sod,  accompanied  by  Salvias  Otho,  the  governor  of 
Lasitaiiia,  he  went  to  Rome,  where  ambassadors 
arrired  from  all  parts  of  the  empire  to  do 
to  Galba  as  the  lawfiil  sovemign. 
Gaiba  by  this  time  seems  to  have  lost  the  good 
qwdities  that  distinguished  his  earlier  years  :  a  re- 
port of  his  sererity  and  avarice  bad  preceded  him 
ts  Rosne  ;  and  it  soon  became  manifest  that  the 
■eeooBts  of  his  avarice  were  not  exaggerated.    In- 
stead of  doing  all  he  could  to  win  the  fovour  of  the 
soldiers,  who  had  only  just  become  aware  of  the 
bet  that  they  had  it  in  their  power  to  dispone  of 
the  sovereignty,  and  that  they  might  depose  him 
jast  as  they  had  raised   him,   he   made   several 
cnpopolar  changes  in  the  army   at    Rome,   and 
poaished  with  severity  those  who  opposed  his  mea- 
sares.     The  large  donatives  which  his  friends  had 
ptooiised  in  his  name  were  not  given,  and  various 
ramoors  aboot  his  niggardly  and  miserly  character 
were  sedulously  spread  at  Rome,  and  increased 
the  discontent.     Some  of  his  arrangements  were 
wise  enough ;  and  had  be  not  been  the  victim  of 
avarice,  the  common  foible  of  old  age,  and  been 
able  to  part  with  some  of  his  treasures,  he  might 
have  maintained  himself  on  the  throne,  and  the 
Rooan  worid  would  probably  not  have  bad  much 
reason  to  oonplain.     In  addition  to  this,  he  was 
sompletely  under  the  sway  of   three  favourites,  , 
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T.  Vinius,  Cornelius  Laco,  and  Icelus ;  and  the 
arbitrary  manner  in  which  he  acted  under  their 
influence  showed  that  the  times  were  little  better 
than  they  had  been  under  Nero.     His  unpopularity 
with  all  classes  daily  increased,  and  more  espe- 
cially among  the  soldiers.     The  first  open  outbreak 
of  discontent  was  among  the  legions  of  Germany, 
which  sent  word  to  the  Praetorians  at  Rome,  that 
they  disliked  the  emperor  created  in  Spain,  and 
that  one  should  be  elected  who  was  approved  of  by 
all  the  legions.      Similar  outbreaks  occurred  in 
Africa.     Galba,  apparently  blind  to  the  real  cause 
of  the  discontent,  and  attributing  it  to  his  old  age 
and  his  having  no  heir,  adopted  Piso  Licinianus,  a 
noble  young  Roman,  who  was  to  be  his  coadjutor 
and  successor.     But  even  this  act  only  increased 
his  unpopularity ;  for  he  presented  his  adopted  son 
to  the  senate  and  the  soldiers,  without  giving  to  the 
Utter  the  donatives  customary  on  such  occasions. 
Salvius  Otho,  who  had  hoped  to  be  adopted  by 
Galba,  and  had  been  strongly  recommended   by 
T.    Vinius,    now    secretly   formed    a   conspiracy 
among  the  troops.     The  insurrection  broke  out  siz 
da^'s  after  the  adoption  of  Piso  Licinianus.     Galba 
at  first  despaired,  and  did  not  know  what  to  do, 
but  at  last  he  took  courage,  and  went  out  to  meet 
the  rebels  ;  but  as  he  was  carried  across  the  forum 
in  a  sedan-chair,  a  troop  of  horsemen,  who  had  been 
waiting  for  his  arrival,  rushed  forward  and  cut  him 
down,  near  the  Lacus  Curtius,  where  his  body  was 
left,  until  a  common  soldier,  who  passed  by,  cut  off 
his  head,  and  carried  it  to  Otho,  who  had  in  the 
mean  time  been  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  prae- 
torians and  legions.     His  remains  were  afterwards 
buried  by  one  Argius  in  his  own  garden.   A  statuo 
of  his,  which  the  senate  erected  on  the  spot  where 
he  had  been  murdered,  was  afterwards  destroyed 
by  Vespasian,  who  believed  that  Galba  had  sent 
assassins  into  Judaea  to  murder  him.     (Tac  I/uU. 
i.    1^-42  ;  Dion  Cass.  Lxiv.   1 — 6;  Suet.  Galba; 
Plut.  Galba ;    Aurel.   Vict.  De  Cues,   6  ;    Eutmp. 
vii.  10  ;  Niebuhr,  Led.  on  the  Hist,  of  Rome.,  voL 
ii.  p.  22G,  ed.  L.  Schmiu.)  [L.  S.] 


Coin  of  Galba.  The  reverse  represents  a  Co- 
rona Civica,  and  is  therefore  accompanied  with  the 
inscription  on  c,  s.,  that  is,  o6  cive*  fervatos. 

GALE'NE  (roArfn?),  a  personification  of  the 
calm  sea,  and  perhaps  identical  with  Galateia,  one 
of  the  Nereides,  is  called  by  Flesiod  {T^heoff.  244) 
a  daughter  of  Nereus  and  Doris.  [L.  S.] 

GALE'NUS,  CLAUDIUS  (KAoiJJm  TaKn- 
v6s\  commonly  called  Galrjiy  a  very  celebrated 
physician,  whose  works  have  had  a  longer  and 
more  extensive  influence  on  the  different  branches 
of  medical  science  than  those  of  any  other  indi- 
vidual either  in  ancient  or  modem  times. 

I.  Personal  History  op  Galen. 

Little  is  told  us  of  the  personal  history  of  Galen 
by  any  ancient  author,  but  this  deficiency  is  abun- 
dantly supplied  by  his  own  writings,  in  which  are 
to  be  found  such  numerous  anecdotes  of  himself  and 
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liifl  contemporaries  as  to  form  altogether  a  tolerably 
circumstantial  account  of  his  life.  He  was  a  native 
of  Pergsimus  in  Mysia  (GaL  /A?  Simjtl.  Medic. 
Temper,  ac  Facult.  x.  2.  §  9.  vol.  ziL  p.  272),  and 
it  cin  be  proved  from  various  passages  in  his 
works  that  he  was  bom  about  the  autumn  of  a.  D. 
1  iiO.  His  father^s  name  was  Nicon  (Suid.  8.  v. 
Va\7iv6s\  who  was,  as  Suidas  tells  us,  an  architect 
and  geometrician,  and  whom  Galen  praises  several 
times,  not  only  for  his  knowledge  of  astronomy, 
gr.immar,  arithmetic,  and  various  other  branches 
of  philosophy,  but  also  for  his  patience,  justice,  be- 
nevolence, and  other  virtues.  {De  Di'jnos.  et  Cur, 
An.  Morh.  c.  8.  vol.  v.  p.  4 1 ,  &c  ;  T)e  Prolt.  et  Prav. 
Alim.  Succ  c  i.  vol.  vi.  p.  755,  &c. ;  Dc  Ord.  Liftr. 
iuor.  vol.  xix.  p.  59.)  His  mother,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  a  piissionate  and  scolding  woman,  who 
would  sometimes  even  bite  her  maids,  and  used  to 
quarrel  with  her  husband  ^more  than  Xantippe 
with  SocrateH."*  He  received  his  iirst  instruction 
from  his  lather,  and  in  his  fifteenth  year,  a.  d. 
1 14-5,  began  to  learn  logic  and  to  study  philo- 
sophy under  a  pupil  of  Philopator  the  Stoic,  under 
Caius  the  Platouist,  (or,  more  probably,  one  of  his 
pupils,)  under  a  pupil  of  Aspasius  the  Peripatetic, 
and  also  under  an  Epicurean.  {De  Dijuns.  et  Cur, 
An.  MoHi.  c.  8.  vol.  v.  p.  41.)  In  his  seventeenth 
year,  a.  d.  14G-7,  his  father,  who  had  hitherto 
destined  him  to  be  a  philosopher,  altered  his  in- 
tentions, and,  in  consequence  of  a  dream,  chose  for 
him  the  profession  of  Medicine.  (/A?  Meth.  Med. 
ix.  4.  vol.  X.  p.  C09 ;  Cummrnt.  in  IJippocr,  "  J}e 
Humor.'*'*  ii.  2.  vol.  xvi.  p.  223  ;  De  Ord.  Lif*r,  suor, 
vol.  xix.  p.  59.)  No  expense  was  spared  in  his 
education,  and  the  names  of  several  of  his  medical 
tutors  have  been  preserved.  His  first  tutors  were 
pn)bably  Aeschrion  {De  Simpi.  Afedic-.  Temper,  ac 
Facult.  xi.  1.  §  34.  vol.  xii.  p.  3oC),  ivityrus 
(Comnicfd.  in  IIipj)ocr.  **  Pracdict.  /.**  i.  5.  vol. 
xvi.  p.  524  ;  Dc  Ord.  Libr.  suor.  vo].  xix.  p.  57), 
and  Stratonicus,  in  his  own  country  {/>c  Atra  Uile^ 
c.  4.  vol.  V.  p.  119).  In  his  twentieth  year,  a.  D. 
119-50,  he  lost  his  father  (/Jte  Proli.  et  Prav. 
Alim.  Succ.  c.  1.  vol.  vi.  p.  75<J),  and  it  was  pnv 
balily  about  the  same  time  that  he  went  to  Smyrna 
for  the  })urpose  of  studying  under  Pclops  the  phy- 
siciii!),  and  Albinus  the  PLitonic  philosopher,  as 
he  tijiys  he  was  still  a  youth  (fifipoKiop).  {De 
A  not.  Admin,  i.  1.  voLii.  p.  217  ;  Z>n  Libria  Propr. 
c.  ii.  vol.  xix.  p.  IG.)  He  also  went  to  Corinth  to 
attend  the  lectures  of  Numesianus  {DeAimt.  Ad- 
min, 1.  c),  and  to  Alexandria  for  those  of  Heracli- 
anus  {Comment,  in  Hipp^tcr.  ^  De  Nat.  IltniiC*  ii. 
().  vol.  xvi.  130.);  and  studied  under  Aelianus 
MecciuR  (At  Thcr.  ad  Pamph.  vol.  xiv.  p.  2f*8-9), 
and  Iphiciiinus  {CommerU.  in  IIij>j)tH-r.  *•  De  IIu- 
w»or."  iii.  34.  vol.  xvL  p.  484,  where  the  name  is 
corruptly  called  4^riKiay6s).  It  was  perhaps  at  this 
time  that  he  visited  various  other  countries,  of 
which  mention  is  made  in  his  works,  as  e.g.  Ci- 
licia,  Phoenicia,  Palestine,  Scyros,  Crete  {Com- 
vient.  in  Ilipjwcr.  **  De  Vivtu  Acut.^*  iii.  8.  vol.  xv. 
p.  64'1),  and  Cyprus  {Dc  !^mpl.  Medic.  Temper,  ac 
Factdt.  ix.  1.  §  2.  vol.  xii.  p.  171).  He  returned  to 
Perganius  from  Alexandria,  when  he  had  just 
entered  on  his  twenty-ninth  year,  A.D.  158  (/Ar 
CoHiftfts.  Miuiic.  tuc.Cvn.  iii.  2.  vol.  xiii.  p.  599),  and 
was  immediately  appointed  by  the  high -priest  of 
the  city  phyHician  to  the  school  of  gladiators,  an 
ortire  which  he  filled  with  gniit  reputation  and 
Mieceris.    {(^ommmt.  in  llipiH^r.  '•  A*  Frnct."*  iii. 
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21.  vol.  xriii.  pt.  2.  p.  567,  &e.;   De  Cimptm, 
Medic,  mc.  Gen.  iii.  2.  vol.  xiiL  p.  574.) 

in  his  thirty-fourth  year,  a.  o.  165-4,  Galen 
quitted  his  native  country  on  account  of  Boma 
popular  commotions,  and  went  to  Rome  for  the 
first  time.  (De  Liltris  Propr,  c  L  roL  ziz.  p.  15.) 
Here  he  stayed  about  four  years,  and  gained  such 
reputation  from  his  skill  in  anatomy  and  medicine 
that  he  got  acquainted  with  some  of  the  principal 
persons  at  Rome,  and  was  to  have  been  Rcom- 
mended  to  the  emperor,  but  that  he  declined  that 
honour.  {De  Fraenoi,  ad  Epig,  c  8.  rol.  xir.  pu 
647.)  It  was  during  his  first  viut  to  Rome  that 
ho  wrote  his  work  De  lIippocraU$  et  Plaiomk  De- 
crefia,  the  first  edition  of  his  work  De  AnatomkU 
AdministraiioniLue,  and  some  of  his  other  treat- 
ises {De  Anat.  Admin,  i.  1.  voL  iL  p.  215); 
and  excited  so  much  envy  and  ill-will  ammig  the 
physicians  there  by  his  constant  and  toccesifiil 
disputing,  lecturing,  writing,  and  practising,  that 
he  was  actually  afraid  of  being  poisoned  by  them. 
{De  Praenot.  ad  Epig.  c  4.  vol.  xir.  p.  623,  &e.) 
A  full  account  of  his  first  visit  to  Rome*,  and  oi 
some  of  his  most  remarkable  cures,  is  given  in  the 
early  chapters  of  his  work  De  Praenotiome  ad  £^ 
genem,  where  he  mentions  that  he  was  at  last  called, 
not  only  wapaHaloXoyos,  •*the  wonder-speaker,** 
but  also  irapcd(o\owoi6Sf  **the  wonder-worker.** 
(c.  8.  p.  641.)  It  is  often  stated  that  Galen  fled 
from  Home  in  order  to  avoid  the  danger  of  a  rerj 
severe  pestilence,  which  Imd  first  broken  out  in  tba 
parts  about  Antioch,  A.  d.  166,  and,  after  ravaging 
various  parts  of  the  empire,  at  last  reached  the 
capital  (see  Gresweirs  DisaeriatioHe^  j^c,  toL  ir. 
p.  552)  ;  but  he  does  not  appear  to  be  justly  open 
to  this  charge,  which  the  whole  of  his  life  and 
character  would  incline  us  to  disbelieve.  He  had 
been  for  some  time  wishing  to  leave  Rome  as  eooa 
as  the  tumults  at  Pergamus  should  be  at  an  end 
{De  Pirumnt.  ad  Epig.  c,  4.  vol.  xiv.  p.  622),  and 
cv.ided  the  proposed  introduction  to  the  emperor  M* 
Aurelius  for  fear  lest  his  return  to  Aua  should  be 
thereby  hindered  {Had.  pp.  647,  648).  This  reso- 
luti(m  may  have  been  somewhat  hastened  by  the 
breaking  out  of  the  pestilence  at  Rome,  a.  d.  167 
( Dc  Libr.  Propr.  c.l.  vol.  xix.  p.  15), and  accordingly 
he  left  the  city  privately,  and  set  sail  at  Brunon- 
siiim.  {De  Praenot.  cut  Ejng,  c  9.  vol.  xiv.  p. 
648.)  He  reached  his  native  country  in  his  thirty- 
eighth  year,  a.  d.  167-8  {De  Libr,  Propr,  c  2. 
vol.  xix.  p.  16),  and  resumed  his  onlinarr  conne 
of  life  ;  but  had  scarcely  done  so,  when  tftffe  ar- 
rived a  summons  from  the  emperors  M.  Amvlint 
and  L.  Venis  to  attend  them  at  Aquileia  in  Ve- 
netia,  the  chief  bulwark  of  Italy  on  its  north-east- 
em  frontier,  whither  they  had  both  gone  in  penoi 
to  make  preparations  for  the  war  with  the  northern 
tribes  (De  Libr.  Propr.  1.  c  p.  17,  18  ;  De  Pf^t- 
not.  ad  Eirig.  c  9.  vol.  xiv.  p.  649,  650),  and 
where  they  intended  to  pass  the  winter.  He 
travelled  through  Thrace  and  Afacedonia,  perfonn* 
ing  part  of  the  journey  on  foot  (De  Simplic.  M*d^ 

*  Some  persons  think  that  Galen*s  first  visit  to 
Rome  took  place  a.  d.  161-2,  and  that  therefbra 
he  wiis  then^  treice  befcrc  his  visit  A.  d.  170  ;  bat 
Galen  hiniM'lf  never  s{Hvik8  of  this  as  his  CJUrd 
visit,  and  the  writer  is  inclined  to  think  that  all 
the  passages  in  his  works  that  seem  to  imply  that 
he  was  at  Rome  A.  D.  161-2,  may  be  easily  le- 
conciK'd  with  the  other  hypothesis. 


OAI.ENUS. 

Tof^pfr.  ae  FacvlL  iz.  1.  §  2.  vol  xii.  p.  171 ), 
■ad  reached  Aquileia  towards  the  end  of  the  year 
1 S9,  short] J  before  the  pestilence  broke  ont  in  the 
camp  with  redoubled  violence.  (De  lAbr,  Propr.  and 
De  Praemei.  ad  E)ng.  L  c.)  The  two  emperors, 
with  their  coart  and  a  few  of  the  soldiers,  set  off 
precipitately  towards  Rome,  and  while  they  were 
OQ  their  way  Verus  died  of  apoplexy,  between 
Cooeordia  and  Altimim  in  the  Venetian  territory, 
in  tb«  month  of  December.  (See  Greswell^s  Dis- 
aertahom^  ^e^  toL  iv.  \^  595,  596.)  Oalen  fol- 
k»wed  M.  AureUos  to  Rome,  and,  upon  the  em- 
pexor*k  return,  after  the  apotheosis  of  L.  Verus,  to 
emidact  the  war  on  the  Danube,  with  difficulty 
obtained  permission  to  be  left  behind  at  Rome, 
aOqiing  that  such  was  the  will  of  Aesculapius. 
{De  LAr.  Prapr,  I.  c.)  Whether  he  really  had  a 
dream  to  this  effect,  which  he  believed  to  have 
come  from  Aesculapius,  or  whether  he  merely  in- 
vented soch  a  story  as  an  excuse  for  not  sharing  in 
the  dai^era  and  hardships  of  the  campaign,  it  is 
ia^oMnUe  to  detennine ;  it  is,  however,  certain 
that  he  more  than  once  mentions  his  receiving 
(what  be  conceived  to  be)  divine  communications 
during  sleep,  in  cases  where  no  self-interested  mo- 
tive can  be  discovered.  The  emperor  about  this 
tiae  loat  his  son^  Annius  Verus  Caesar,  and  ao- 
eocdingly  on  his  departure  from  Rome,  he  com- 
Bitted  to  the  medical  care  of  Oalen  his  son  L. 
Anreiiiis  Commodns,  who  was  then  nine  years  of 
sge,  and  who  afterwards  succeeded  his  father  as 
tnpcfor.  (/>?  Ubr,  Propr.  and  De  Praenot,  ad 
Epiff.  Lc)  It  was  probably  in  the  same  year, 
A.  nw  170,  that  Galen,  on  the  death  of  Demetrius 
vat  commissaoined  by  M.  Aurelius  to  prepare  for  him 
ibe  cdelwated  compound  medicine  called  Theriaca^ 
of  whidi  the  emperor  was  accustomed  to  take  a 
bbJS  quantity  daily  {De  Aniid.  i.  1.  voL  xiv.  p.  3, 
he.) ;  and  about  thirty  years  afterwards  he  was 
CTQ^oyed  to  make  up  the  same  medicine  for 
tbe  emperor  Septimus  Sevenis  (t^.  i.  13.  p.  63, 
63). 

How  long  Galen  stayed  at  Rome  is  not  known, 
bcit  it  was  probably  for  some  years,  during  which 
time  be  employed  himself,  as  before,  in  lecturing, 
«rhtin|^,  and  practising,  with  great  success.  He 
itnis^ied  during  this  visit  at  Rome  two  of  his  prin- 
cipal treatises,  which  he  had  begun  when  he  was 
at  Rome  before,  vis.  that  De  Usu  Partium  Cor- 
pjris  iiumani^  and  that  De  Hippocraiu  et  Plor 
Umit  D^cretis  (De  LUr.  Propr.  c.  2.  vol.  xix. 
p.  19.  20);  and  among  other  instances  which  he 
recQ^s  of  his  medical  skill,  he  gives  an  account  of 
his  attending  the  emperor  M.  Aurelius  {De  Prat- 
uaL  ad  J^Jpig*  c.  1 1.  vol.  xiv.  p.  657,  &c),  and  bis 
two  sons,  Commodus  {ibul.  c.  12.  p.  661,  ^.)  and 
Seztas  {Hiid.  c.  10.  p.  651,  &c.).  Of  the  events  of 
the  rest  of  hii  life  few  particulars  are  known.  On 
bi«  way  back  to  Pergamus,  he  visited  the  island  of 
L^mnos  for  the  second  time  (having  been  disap- 
pninti^  on  a  former  occasion),  for  the  purpose  of 
k*aming  the  mode  of  preparing  a  celebrated  medi- 
cine called  "Terra  Lemnia,**  or  "  Terra  Sigillata  ;'* 
of  which  he  gives  a  full  account  {De  Simplic,  Me- 
dientn.  Temper,  ac  Facult.  ix.  1.  §  2.  vol.  xii.  p. 
172.)  It  does  not  appear  certain  that  he  visited 
Rome  ai^iin,  and  one  of  his  Arabic  biographers  cx- 
pre«-%Iy  sajs  he  was  there  only  twice  (Anon. 
ArKih.  Pidlijuopk,  BiUiotlu  apud  Casiri,  BiUioth, 
Ara/jico-iiigp.  Eteur.  vol.  i.  p.  253) ;  but  it  cer- 
tainly  seems  more  natural   to   suppose  that  he 
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was  at  Rome  about  the  end  of  the  second  ceu* 
tury,  when  he  was  employed  to  compound  The- 
riaca   for    the    emperor    Severus.     The   place  of 
his    death    is    not    mentioned    by    any    Greek 
author,  but  Ab6-l-famj   states   that   he  died  in 
Sicily.  {HisU  Dynast,  p.  78.)     The  age  at  which 
he  died  and  the  date  is  also  somewhat  uncertain. 
Suidas  says  he  died  at  the  age  of  seventy,  which 
statement  is  generally  followed,  and,  as  he  was 
bom  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  130,  places  his 
death  in  the  year  200  or  201.     He  certainly  was 
alive  about  the  year  1 99,  as  he  mentions  his  pre- 
paring Theriaca  for  the  emperor  Severus  about  that 
date,  and  his  work  De  Antidotls,  in  which  the 
account  is  given  (L  13.  voL  xiv.  p.  65),  was  pro- 
bably written  in  or  before  that  year,  when  Cara- 
calla  was  associated  with  his  father  in  the  empire, 
as  Galen  speaks  of  only  one  emperor  as  reigning  at 
the  time  it  was  composed.     If,  however,  the  work 
De  Theriaca  ad  Pisonem  be  genuine,  which  seems 
to  be  at  least  as  probable  as  the  contrary  suppo- 
sition (see  below,  Sect.  VII.  §  75.),  he  must  have 
lived  some  years  later;  which  would  agree  with 
the  statements  of  his  Arabic  biographers,  one  of 
whom  says  he  lived  more  than  eighty  years  (apud 
Casiri,  L  c),  while  Abd-l-faraj  says  that  he  died  at 
the  ago  of  eighty-eight     Some  European  antho< 
rities  place  his  death  at  about  the  same  age  (Acker- 
roann.  Hist,  Liter. ,  in  vol.  i.  of  Kiibn^s  edition  of 
Galen,  p.  xii.),  and  John  Tzetzes  says  that  he  lived 
under  the  emperor  Caracalla  {ChUiad.   xii.   hiat. 
397) ;  so  that,  upon  the  whole,  there  seems  to  be 
quite  sufficient  reason  for  not  implicitly  receiving 
the  statement  of  Suidas. 

Galenas  personal  character,  as  it  appears  in  his 
works,  places  him  among  the  brightest  ornaments 
of  the  heathen  world.  Perhaps  his  chief  &ults  were 
too  high  an  opinion  of  his  own  merits,  and  too 
much   bitterness  and   contempt  for  6ome  of  his 
adversaries, — for  each  of  which  failings  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times  afforded  great,  if  not  suffi- 
cient, excuse.   He  was  also  one  of  tbe  most  learned 
and  accomplished  men  of  his  age,  as  is  proved  not 
only  by  his  extant  writings,  but  also  by  the  long 
list  of  his  works  on  various  branches  of  philosophy 
which  are  now  lost     All  this  may  make  us  the 
more  regret  that  he  was  so  little  brought  into  con- 
tact with  Christianity,   of  which  he  appears  to 
have  known  nothing  more  than  might  be  Icanied 
from  the  popular  conversation  of  the  day  during  a 
time  of  persecution  :  yet  in  one  of  his  lost  works, 
of  which  a  fragment  is  quoted  by  his  Arabian  bio- 
graphers (Ab(i-l-fnraj,  Casiri,  /.  c),  he  speaks  of  the 
Christians  in  higher  terms,  and  praises  their  tem- 
perance and  chastity,  their  blameless  lives,  and  love 
of  virtue,  in  which  they  equalled  or  surpassed  the 
philosophers  of  the  age.     A  few  absurd  errors  and 
fables  are  connected  with  his  name,  which  may  be 
seen  in  Ackermann's  Hist.  Liter,  (pp.  xxxix.  xlii.), 
but  which,  as  they   arc   neither   so   amusing  in 
themselves,  nor  so  interesting  in  a  literary  point  of 
view  as  those  which  concern  Hippocrates,  need  not 
be  here  mentioned.     If  Galen  suffered  during  his 
lifetime  from  the  jealousy  and  misrepresentation  of 
his  medical  contemporaries,  his  worth  seems  to  have 
been  soon  acknowledged  after  his  death  ;  medals 
were  stnick  in  his  honour  by  his  native  city,  Per- 
gamus   (Montfaucon,   L'^Antiquiti.  Eipfiquisy  &c., 
vol.  iii.  p.  1 .  pi.  XV.  and  Suppl.  vol.  i.  pi.  Ixviii.)* 
and  in  the  course  of  a  few  centuries  he  began  to  l»e» 
I  called  davfxdtrios  (Simplic.   Comment,  in  AriftoL 
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\  -.",  .'.  :.:.--:.     ."^  ':.':  '.:'  tr.--;  a.'-;  verr  '.-.-.r;,  a:.:  tr.te  esrn::*c-i  ever*  in  Earrpe  bv  the  Arabic  rat- 

\.--  f: -■. .    -*.  V  r*r:-:iT-  «;.  1:;  :.?•-- sa.'-  a.  wl:ri  L;i.":>.-  d-.d  wrlur*  Cirir.r  the  midiile  aj*a  that  Galenli 
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Xr-  *'.:  *7f.  '.'■.:.:■;  --r.  J  •.:.■:  ".ari-riy  'f  tr.-?  -.;r.J-L:s  t-j  r..-ivo  br^r.  Il:  l:::le  reCid.  whrn  comparrd  with 
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p  '*.*,  j.f.:;oiiop':.':r-.  ;i:.  1  j.i-.l'i;!;i:.i!.  ovt-r  le   u:idtrLiki-n,  l)ir«e  oii^i.t   certainly  to  be 

At    t'.';    I:::.';    y.h::i    G;j1-:i    Jrf-::nn    to   d«.-T'i*.e  e?;;in;i:;vil,  and  n\u'i  poliably  l>e  found  to  be  of 

).'.i;.-'/.  \'t  Ui-   mu'ly  of  ii.d:'.i:i-.  t!:c  prf-.f:;*i>i.-;i  r.:ucli  \a!uo  ;  e&^inci.i'ly  as  some  of  his  writings  (as 

v.;i^  I'i'.-.'.'l'A  \'..Vt  --vpril  K-cts  wl.ich  wvr-?  c  .:i-  in  spcviiivd  U-lo'.v ),'-'!' which  the  Greek  text  is  lotli 

htar.t'.y  •:.-;  -itii,;:  with  f-jich  o'.h'.T.    'li.e  U  ■Ln'.atici  iin?  still  extaiii  in  an  Arahic  translation.     Of  the 

afi  1   i'.i:.i'.:'.r\  l.n/l  fir  s«.-vr;ral  ct-ntiirifs  l.r-:i  op-  icin-.ens-?  nuiiil-.r  of  Euripi'an  wrilcrs  who  hare 

I'w'i  •',  .  ;ii.;i  o*vh*:r  ;  in  the  first  century  b.  c.  had  f-niployed  i;i»n:*t-lve«  in  editing,  trauslatingt  or  il- 

•.M.-'-u   t;j<;    s-r.t    of  the   M(:th<^Klici  ;  and    hhurtly  lustr.itin:^  (ialen*6   works,  a  complete  list,  up  to 

}^-i-'rc  G.il-ri'- 'i.vn  time  had  U^n  founded  tboso  of  about  the  middle  cf  the  sixteenth  centnrr,  waa 

tr.f  K'I<  c'ui,  Pii';uinatici,  and  EpiAvnthi'tici.     Cia-  made   bv   Conrad  Gesner,   and   prefixed   to  the 

I-n  Ijiiji-  :r,  ^  niiUiuA  addictus  jurare  in  verl^a  ma-  edition  of  Ikuil.  loCl,  fbl.:  of  those  enumerated 

u'\  tri,'*  .1:!  xhi-il   himveif  exclusively  to   none  of  i  by  him,  and  of  those  who  have  lived  since,  periiapt 

t'l.t'ri-  M.-i-:-.  Iiijt  chose  from  the  tenets  of  each  what  the  fallowing  may  be  n!o»t  deserving  of  mention: 

111'  li"lii-.<'l  to  t>p  gTKid  and  true,  and  called  those  |  — Jo.  Bnpt.  Opizo,  Andr.   Lacuna,  Ant.  Mtui 

|»"r-'.ji^  ••'■irn  wh'i  desi^rnated  themselves  as  fol-  Bra&savolu%  Aug.  Gadaldinuit, Conr.  Getner,Hicr. 

I'iV.cri  <'f  JIi{ifi(K:mtcfl,  I'raxagnnis  or  any  oilier  [  GeTnuftacus,.Tac.  Sylvius Jani:8Comaiiua,Nic.Rh^ 

man.  {  /'•:  Lif^r.  I'ro]>r.  c.  1.  vol.  xiv.  p.  13.)  How-  _  irinus  Jo.  Bapt.  Montinus,  John  Calua,  Jo.  GniB- 

evir.  *'in  hin  ;:'I!itm1  prim  ip!*-*,"' Miyi  Dr.  Bontock,  1  t(>ritij>(.\nd4'ni:u:us),  Tliomas  Linarre,Thcod.  Gool- 

**  li.-  n.:iy  \v'  oiii-i  I'li-d  as  In-longing  to  the  Doi;-  ,  i:on,  ('asp.  Hofniann,  lion.  Chailier,  Alb.  llaUcr. 

matic  •<-  %  f'P  lii.i  nif  th'nl  was  to  n-duce  all  hiit  andC.<i.  Kiilin.   Galen's  works  were  fintpuUisbtd 


kiiowii'l;;.".  a-*  arijiiiri'd  by  tile  oiis-'rvatioii  of  facts 
to  i:e!i'-i-..|  tln'iiniiial  print iph's.  These  principles 
he  in«l''  •!  pri.ftSM'iI  to  deduce  from  exp.'rience  and 
ohM.'r>aliiin,  and  we  have  ainindant  pi  oofs  of  his 
diligence  in  fdli-etin^  exiHrri-Mice.nnd  his  accuracy 
m  making  obr,i-rvationft  ;  but  Ktill,  in  a  cerUiin 
scnHC  at  leaht,  he  n-;{ardfi  individual  facts  and  the 
detail  of  exiKTieiice  as  of  little  value,  unconniMrtcd 
with   the  piinciples  which  he  laid  down  as  the 


in  a  L'ttin  tramdaiion,  VencL  1490,  fol.  2  Toli.  api 
rhilipp.  Pintium  de  Canoto;  it  is  printed  in  black 
letter,  and  is  8aid  to  he  f<carce.  The  next  lAtin 
eilition  that  doserves  to  be  noticed  is  that  palh 
Ii»hed  by  the  Juntas,  VeneL  1 54 1,  ful.,  m'hich  VM 
rcprintecl,  with  aJiliiions  and  improvements,  eight 
(or  nine)  times  within  one  hundred  years.  Of 
these  editions,  the  mont  valuable  are  said  to  be 
those  of  the  years  I5A6  (or  l&.n7X  1600,  1609^ 
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wd  192S,  in  Bre  toIs^  with  the  works  divided  by 
J.  Bl>^  Mootaniu  into  claaaet,  according  to  their 
■Ijrcs-aMiUter,  mnd  with  the  copious  Index  Remra 
if  AoL  Miua  BraMaroloi.      Another  excellent 
Ljcdn  editioa   was  published   by   Froben,  Basil. 
1S4Z  ioL,  and  reprinted  in  1549  and  1561.     It 
contains  all  Oalen^s  works,  in  eight  toIs.,  divided 
iBto  eight  classes,  and  a  ninth  vol.,  consisting  of 
the  Indicea.     The  ivprint  of  1561   is  considered 
the  most  raloabic,  on  account  of  Conrad  Gesner^s 
The  last  Latin  edition  is  that  pub- 
by  Vine  V'algrisins,  Venet.  1562,  fol.  in  five 
fols.,  edited  by  Jo.  Bapt.  Rasarins.     Altogether 
(acrocding  to  Choolant),  a  Latin  version  of  all 
Galen^  works  was  published  once  in  the  fifteenth 
seatwy,  twenty  (or  twenty-two)  times  in  the  six- 
teesth,  and  not  once  since. 

The  Greek  text  has  been  published  four  times  ; 
tviee  alone,  and  twice  with  a  Latin  translation. 
Tbe  first  editioa  was  the  Aldine,  published  VeneL 
I52S,  faL,  in  five  volt.,  edited  by  Jo.  Bapt  Opizo 
srith  great  care,  though  containbg  numerous  errors 
■id  cMftisstona,  as  might  be  expected  in  so  large  a 
It  is  a  handsome  book,  rather  scarce,  and 
TaJned  ;  and  eontains  the  Greek  text,  without 
notes,  or  indices.  The  next  Greek 
rditioa  was  published  in  1538,  BasiL  ap.  Andr. 
Catandnm,  r>L.  in  five  vols.,  edited  by  L.  Came- 
nriaa,  L^  Foehs,  and  H.  Gemusaeus.  The  text  in 
tkis  edition  (which,  like  the  preceding,  contains 
Mithcr  Latin  translation,  notes,  nor  indices)  is 
by  the  collation  of  Greek  MSS.  and  the 
of  the  Latin  versions :  the  only  ad- 
ditwoal  work  of  Galenas  published  in  this  edition 
i*  a  Lditin  translation  of  the  treatise  De  OssUms. 
It  is  a  handsome  book,  and  frequently  to  be  met 
vith. 

A  very  useful  and  neat  edition,  in  thirteen  vols. 
kL,  was  printed  at  Paris,  and  bears  the  date  of 
1(79.  It  contains  the  whole  of  the  works  of 
Hippocrates  and  Galen,  mixed  up  together,  and 
dirided  into  thirteen  classes,  according  to  the 
Mbject-matter.  This  va^t  work  was  undertaken 
by  Rene  Chartier  {Rmatus  Charierius)^  a  French 
pLrskiaa,  who  published  in  1633  (when  he  had  al- 
ready pas*ed  his  sixtieth  year)  a  programme,  en- 
titkd.  Index  Operum  GaUni  quae  Lutinis  dutUojcat 
TffiM  im  Lmrem  edita  tvnty  Sic^  begging  the  loan 
of  such  Greek  MSS.  as  he  had  not  an  opportunity 
•f  examining  in  the  public  libraries  of  Paris.  The 
first  volume  appeared  in  1639  ;  but  Chartier, 
■fter  impoverishing  himself^  died  in  1654,  before 
the  work  was  completed:  the  Ust  four  volumes 
vcre  pobli^ed  after  his  death,  at  the  expense  of 
his  MfD  in-law,  and  the  whole  work  was  at  length 
£nish«d  in  1679,  forty  years  after  it  had  been 
commenced.  This  edition  is  in  every  respect  su- 
perior to  those  that  had  preceded  it,  and  in  some 
poinu  to  that  which  ha)  followed  it.  It  conUiins  a 
Latin  tran^'iation,  and  a  few  notes,  and  various 
readings  :  the  text  is  divided  into  chapters,  and  is 
marh  improved  by  the  collation  of  MSS.  ;  it  con- 
tains sevrral  treatises  in  Greek  and  Latin  not  in- 
elu<ied  in  the  preceding  editions  (especially  De 
Hmm0triLuu  De  Chsihus^  De  S>'-ptinic^ri  PurtUy  De 
Fturii*„  />-  C^rntenbnx),  several  others,  much  en- 
brjrrd  by  the  insertion  of  omitted  pass;iges  (espe- 
cailv  De  U$m  Partium.  DeHintvme$  Meilieae,  De 
Comate  mcmmium  J/wpocratettj  De  Praenoiione),,  and 
a  large  ctrflection  of  fragments  of  Galen*s  lost  works, 
extracted  from  various  Greek  and  Latin  writers. 
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It  is,  however,  very  fiir  from  what  it  might  and 
ouffht  to  have  been,  and  its  critical  merits  are  very 
lightly  esteemed.  M.  Villiers  published  a  criticism 
on  this  edition,  entitled,  **  Lettre  sur  PEdition 
Grecque  et  Latine  des  Oeuvres  d^Hippocrate  et  de 
Galene,"  Paris,  1776,  4to. 

The  latest  and  most  commodious  edition  is  that 
of  C.  G.  Kiihn,  who  with  extraordinary  boldness,  at 
the  age  of  sixty-fouty  and  at  a  time  when  the  old 
medical  authors  were  more  neglected  than  they  are 
at  present,  ventured  to  put  forth  a  specimen  and  a 
prospectus  of  a  work  so  vast,  that  any  one  in  the 
prime  of  life,  and  strength,  and  leisure,  might  well 
shrink  from  the  undertaking.    As  this  seems  to  be 
the  most  proper  place  for  giving  an  account  of 
Kiihn *s  collection,  it  may  be  stated  that  he  de- 
signed to  publish  no  less  than  a  complete  edition  of 
all  the  Greek  medical  authors  whose  writings  are 
still  extant ;  a  work  far  too   extensive   for  any 
single  man  to  have  undertaken,  and  which   (as 
might  have  been  expected)  still  remains  unfinished. 
Klihn,  however,  not  only  found  a  publisher  rich 
and  liberal  enough  to  undertake  the  risk  and  ex- 
pense of  such  a  work,  but  actually  lived  to  see  his 
collection  comprehend  the  entire  works  of  Galen, 
Hippocrates,  Aretaeus,  and  Dioscorides,  in  twenty- 
eight  thick  8vo.  volumes,  consisting  each  of  about 
eight  hundred  pages,  and  of  which  all  but  three 
were  edited  by  himself.     But  while  it  is  thank- 
fully acknowledged  that  Kiihn  did  good  service  to 
the  ancient  medical  writers  by  republishing  their 
works  in  a  commodious  form,  yet  at  the  same  time 
it  must  be  confessed  that  the  real  critical  merits 
of  his  Collection  as  a  whole  are  very  small.     In 
1818  he  published  Galen's  little  work  De  Optimo 
Docendi  Oenere^  Lips.  8vo.,  Greek  and  Latin,  as  a 
specimen  of  his  projected  design,  and  in  18"21  the 
first  volume  of  his  works  appeared.    The  edition 
consists    of    twenty    8vo.   volumes    (divided    into 
twenty-two  parts  \  of  which  the  last  contains  au 
Index,  made  by  F.  W.  Assmann,  and  was  pub- 
lished in  1833.     The  first  volume  cont;iins  Acker- 
mann's  Notitia  FMeraria  Galenic  extracted  from  the 
fifth  volume  of  the  new  edition  of  Fabricius's  Bib- 
liothcca  Gnifca,  and  somewhat  improved  and  en- 
larged by  KUhn.     For  the  correction  of  the  Greek 
text  little  or  nothing  has  been  done  except  in  the 
case  of  a  few  particular  treatises,  and  all  Chartier's 
notes  and  various  readmgs  are  omitted.    Kiihn  has 
likewise  left  out  many  of  the  spurious  works  con- 
tained in  Chartier's  edition,  as  also  the  Fragments, 
and  those  books  which  are  extant  only  in  Latin  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  published  for  the 
first  time  the  Greek  text  of  the  treatise  De  Muscu- 
lorum Disseciiotie,  the  Si/nopsis  LU/rurum  de  J*ul-' 
sibus,  and  the  commentary  on  Hippocrates  De  Hu' 
moribus.     Upon  the  whole,  the  writings  of  Galen 
are  still  in  a  very  comipt  and  unsatisfactory  stale, 
and  it  is  universally  acknowledged  that  a  new  and 
critical  edition  is  much  wanted. 

The  project  of  a  new  edition  of  Galen's  works 
has  been  entertained  by  several  persons,  j^rti- 
cularly  by  Caspar  Hofmann  and  Theodore  Goul- 
stone  in  the  sevenU^nth  century.  The  latter  pre- 
pared several  of  Galen's  smaller  works  for  the 
press,  which  were  published  in  one  volume  4 to, 
Lond.  1640,  after  his  death,  by  Thom.  Gataker. 
Hofmann  made  ven'  extensive  preparations  for  his 
task,  and  published  a  copious  and  valuable  com- 
mentary on  the  treatise  De  U$u  Partium.  His 
MS.  notes,  amounting  to  twenty-seven  volumes  in 
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folio,  arc  siiid  to  liave  conic  into  the  possession  of 
Dr.  Askew ;  tliey  do  not,  liowcvcr,  appear  in  the 
catalogue  of  Iiis  8:ile,  nor  has  the  writer  \>een  able 
to  discover  whether  they  are  still  in  existence  ; 
for  while  the  continental  physicians  universally 
btiliove  them  to  be  still  somewhere  in  Enj^land,  no 
one  in  this  country  to  whom  he  has  applied  knows 
any  thing  about  them. 

(lalenV  extant  works  have  been  classified  in 
various  ways.  Tn  the  old  edition  of  his  DiUiothcca 
(ii-iirca,  Fabricius  enumerated  them  in  alphabetical 
order,  which  perhaps  for  convenience  of  reference 
is  ns  useful  a  mode  as  any.  Ackermann  in  the  new 
edition  of  Fabricius  has  mentioned  them«  as  for  as 
possible,  in  chronological  order  ;  which  is  much  less 
practically  useful  than  the  alphabetical  arrange- 
ment (inasmuch  as  the  difficulty  of  finding  the 
account  of  any  particular  treatise  is  very  much  in- 
creased), but  which,  if  it  coidd  be  ascertained  com- 
pletely and  cert'iinly,  would  be  a  far  more  natural 
and  interesting  one.  In  most  of  the  editions  of 
Ills  works,  the  trcati^'s  are  arranged  in  classes  ac- 
cording to  the  subject-matter,  wliich,  upon  the 
whole,  seems  to  be  the  mode  most  suitable  for  the  pre- 
8>'nt  work.  The  numbe.r  and  contents  of  the  ditfe- 
reiit  classes  vary  (as  might  be  expected)  according 
to  the  judgment  of  diiTerent  editors,  and  the  chussi- 
llotion  wltich  the  writer  has  adopted  does  not  ex- 
utlly  asrrec  with  any  of  the  preceding  ones.  The 
tivatisits  in  each  chiss  will,  as  far  as  posHible,  be 
arninged  chronologically,  thus  combining,  in  some 
dir.un'C,  the  advantage  of  Ackemiann's  arningc- 
iiuMit ;  wliile  the  numljcr  of  works  contained  in 
«;uh  cltsi  will  not  generally  be  so  great  as  t<i  occ<i- 
slnn  nmch  inconvenience  fiom  their  not  being 
iMjuinerated  alj»habetically.  As  Klihn's  edition 
tit  (lalen  (which  is  likely  to  be  the  one  most 
in  usy  for  nianv  \ears  to  come)  extends  to 
tueiity-one  vohnnes,  it  has  been  thought  useful 
to  mention  in  which  of  these  each  treatise  is  to  be 
found. 

III.  Works  on  Anatomy  and  Piivsiolouy. 

1.  rif^'i   Kftdcfotv^  Dc  Ttmftcrainvntts^  in  three  ' 
books  (vul.  i.  ed.  Kiihn).     For  the  editions  of' 
each  scparsitc  treatise,  and  the  commentaries  that  j 
liave  biH-n  published,  s<«e  C'lioulant'b  Ilundliuvh  tier 
li'iirlwrkuudc  fur   tiitj   ArUrir.    MvdU'in^    Ilaller*8  ■ 
/Ji',.'iU/.truc,  and  Ackerniann's  flialoriu  Lihrann^  I 
pivtlxed  to  Kiihn's  edition.     The  best  account  of 
the  Arabic,  i?yri:ic,  Anr.rnian,  and  IVr>ian  trans-  ' 
hitious,  will  l>e  found  iu  J.  (i.  Wenrith's  tn^atise  , 
Jh'  Aiictnrnm   Cirwifn'-im   W-ntumlhns  vt  Cammfiu- 
t'triis   S>>Tiiici>^  A lu'i.'-'s^   \c.     Lips.   IJM'J.    Jjvo. 
•J.  ricj-'l  McAaii'7;r  XoAt}?,  JJc  Aim  Liu-  (voL  v.). 
l\.     ncpl     ^vydfituv    4'UijiK£i\     I),-.     I'multatifjits 
Xat/trulihus^  in    three  b.ioks  (vt.l.   ii.).      4.   Utpl 
Ai'<xTOj.:u<cuv    T.7X«i/>T/'T«ci?»',    IM:    AmiOnuuia    Ad- 
viiui^tiiilhmibus  (voL  ii.).     Tliis  is   (laien's  prin- 
ciji-d    jiniiioiuifal    work,   and  consisted    originally 
t.t"    r.lU-a   lumk*!,    the    subj  hI  ot"   e.icli    of    whieh 
is  nientiuned   by  himself.     (/>■■  Lil>r.  rn.jir.  c.  3, 
\ol.   xix.   p.  '24*   *J.J.)      The   six   last    brKiks,   and 
;;bi)ut  iwo-lhifds  tdtlh?  ninth,  Avliich  are  not  extant 
either  in  the  oiiginal  (J reek  or  in  any  I-'itin  trans- 
lation (as  far  as  the  writer  is  aware),  an*  preserved 
in  an   Arabic    versicin,  of  which    there   ;iro   two 
copies  in   the    Ridlclin   libniry   at  C)xford   (Uri, 
(■•:/<'.  MSS.  (hunt.  BiU.  ItiMlf.  p.  i:r>,  codd.  rib'", 
.J"},  and  aj jJiircnily  in  no  otlicr  European  Ubrai^'. 
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The  latter  of  these  MSS.   wems  to   haye  been 
copied  from  the  former  by  Jac.GoliuB,  and  contuns 
only  the  six  lost  books;  the  other  contains  the 
whole   work.     (See  Londom  Medical  Gazette  tat 
1844,  1845,  p.  3*29.)     There  were  more  than  one 
edition  of  this  tri'atise ;  the  first  was  written  during 
Galenas  first  visit  to  Rome,  soon  after  the  Wginning 
of  the  reign  of  M.  Auri'liut,  about  a.  d.  164 ;  the 
last   some  tune  before  the  same  emperor*s  death, 
A.  D.  180.  rUalen,  De  Adminigtr.  Anat.  i.  1,  voL  ii. 
p.  215,  &c)     5.  IIcpl  *0(rr«y  rots   Eiaayofurois, 
I)e  Ossibiis  ad  Thrones  (vol.  ii.).     The  woric  con- 
tains a  tolerably  accurate  account  of  the  bones, 
though  in  some  parts  it  appears  clearly  that  he  was 
describing   the   skeleton    of    the  aj/e.      6.    Tltpl 
4f\t€£tf  Kol  'Apniptw  'AvaTOfiijs^  De  VrnarHm  et 
Arteriarum  Diitstctione  (vol.  iL).     7.  TltfA  Nci^ptir 
*Ayaro/ii)r,    Dc    Nervorum  IHaedione   (vol.   iL). 
8.    ncpl  Miwy  *K.varQiii)Sy  De  Afusculonm  Du' 
sectiotte  (vol.  xviif.  pt  2.).     9.  Ilc/il  Mih'pos  *Ai«- 
TOM^r,  De  Uteri  Disaecttone  (vol  ii.).    10.  E/  kot^ 
^^(Tiv  iv  ^Aprrjf^ais  Aljua  wtpiix^oA,  An  im  Ar- 
teriis  secundum  Nuturam  Sanffttis  oontineatur  (vol. 
iv.).      11.  ncpl  VlvAv  Kiio^cwf,  De  Mutcuionim 
Mvtu  (voL  iv.).     12.  ricpt  SWp/MiTot,  De  Sewmte 
(vol.  iv.).     13.   Utpl    Xptlas    rwf   itf  *hyBpthw 
2tinaTi  Mopiujv,  De   Usu  Partium  CorjxtHs  !/»• 
tiianit  in  seven tiH'U  books  (vols.  iii.  and  iv.).     This 
is  Oalen*s  princii>al  pliysiological  work,  and  was 
probably  begun  about  a.  i>.    IG5   (GaL  De  LiLr 
J*rojtr.  c.  2.  vol  xix.  p.  15,  IG),  and  tinibhed  aftei 
the  year  170.  {Ibid.  p.  20.)    It  i>  no  less  admirable 
for  the  deep  religious  feeling  with  which    it   is 
written,   than   for   the   scientific   knowledge  and 
acuteness  displayed  in  it ;  and  is  altogether  a  noble 
work.  I'heophilus  Trotospatharius  published  a  sort 
of  abridgment  of  the  work  under  the  title  Htpl 
rrjs  TuO  *Av6pwirov  Karaairci/^f,  Dc  Corjtorit  iSw- 
ma/ii  Fahrini.  [TlIRoi'iiii.i-s  PHOTOM'ATIlAKlt'A.] 
1 4.    Ilipi     *0(r<f>frq<TfcifS    *Ofiydvov^  ^  De  ikloraUu 
Instrummto  (vol.  ii.).     15.  Tltpi  Xptias  'Aytarifo^t, 
Di'  I'i'ti   /ff>]dratiofiis  (vol.  iv.).     IC.  Flf/J  Xptfoi 
5<,'»w7iu«i',  Dc  l\<u  J*uisunw  (vol.  v.).     His  other 
Avorks  on  the  pulse,  which  treat  rather  of  its  use  in 
diagnosis,  are  mentioned  in  Class  VI.     17.  "Ori 
rd  T^j  ^^vxfji  "HBri  raTs  rov  Sofjuaros   KpaffMViw 
circrai,    Quoti  Auimi   J\forcs   Corpttris    lempem* 
mvnta  mtpuinhn'  (vol.   iv.).      18.   Ilcpt  Viuovpuivu^ 
AiaxAarea'S,  I>e  Fwtuum  Furmatiotte  (vol.  iv.). 
1.0.  Ei  Zooov  TO  Kord  Taarp6s,  Ah  Auima/  si, 
ijuod  cut  ill  Vtcro  (vol.  xix.) ;  generally  considered 
to  l)o  spurious.     20.  Dx'  A.-uitinnia  I'irurum  (roL 
iv.  ed.  Chart.)  ;  spurious.    21.  Dv  Compuyime  Men^ 
brorum^   siev   Dc   Xaturu   llnmana  (vol.  r.  ed. 
Chart.) ;    spurious.      22.    De  Xaturu  ei   Ordim 
CifJusIiiAit    CorfHtris  (vol.  v.   ed.  ('hart.)  ;  spuriouAi 
23.    Di'   Mtilihus   Mtiui/iftLf  rt  OLscuris  (vuL  ▼. 
ed.  Chart),  not  written  by  (ialeii,  but  compiled 
from  his  writings.     24.  Ilepi  Xvfimy,  Dr.  Uvuo- 
rilfos  (vol.  xiv. ) ;  spurious. 

Though  Cialen*s  celebrity  is  by  no  moans  foand- 
ed  entirely  on  his  anatomical  and  physioWioU 
woiks,  yet  it  was  to  these  branches  of  medical 
tciencu  iliat  he  did  most  real  ser>'icc,  and  it  is  this 
class  of  his  writing!}  that  is  most  truly  valuable. 
A  very  interesting  and  accurate  **  Cursory  Analysis 
of  the  Works  of  Ualen,  so  far  as  they  relate  ta 
Anatomy  and  Physiology,"  by  Dr.  Kidd,  is  in- 
serted in  tile  sixth  vulume  of  the  ^Transactions of 
the  Provincial  MediaO  and  Surgical  Assorijition* 
(Lond.  I83u),  to  which  wc  must  refer  onriMdMl 
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for  an  account  of  Galen*8  views  on  anatomy  and 
pkj«o]ogy. 

0«len*«  fiuniliarity  with  practical  anatomy  is  at- 
tf^fd  by  iiameroQs  passages  in  his  writings.  In 
ikt  examination,  for  instance,  of  the  blood-vessels 
of  tbe  Krer,  he  directs  you  to  insert  a  probe  into 
tile  vena  portae,  and  from  thence  into  any  of  its 
several  lai^er  ramilications  ;  then  gently  advancing 
the  probe  further  and  further,  to  dissect  down  to 
it.  And  thus,  he  says,  you  may  trace  the  minu- 
test branches ;  removing  with  the  knife  the  inter- 
mediate substance,  called  by  Erasistratus  the  par- 
tmdkyma  {Oe  AncUom.  Admitiistr,  vi.  11,  vol.  ii. 
Pl57<5).  Again,  he  notices  what  every  one  has 
often  experienced  in  dissection,  the  occasional  con- 
venience of  dividing  the  cellular  membrane,  either 
bj  the  finger  or  the  handle  of  the  scalpel  {ibid. 
p,  476.) :  and  in  describing  the  use  of  the  blow- 
pipe and  various  other  instruments  and  contri- 
vancea  employed  in  anatomical  examinations,  he 
caodDoaliy  introduces  you,  as  it  were,  into  the 
dissecting  room  itself  (ibU.  p.  4 76,  668,  716)  As 
an  instance  of  the  boldness  and  extent  of  his  ex- 
perimenta]  anatomy,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that, 
alter  observing  that  although  a  ligature  on  the 
ii^ainal  or  axillary  artery  causes  the  pulse  to  cease 
b  the  leg  or  in  the  arm,  yet  the  experiment  is  not 
serioasly  injurious  to  the  animal  on  which  it  is 
■ade,  be  adds  that  even  the  carotid  arteries  may 
be  tied  wiih  impunity.  (De  Usu  Puis.  c.  1.  vol.  v. 
p  150.)  And  the  habitual*  accuracy  of  his  ob- 
•oration  is  evinced  when  he  corrects  the  error  of 
those  experimentalists,  who,  omitting  to  separate 
tbe  contiguous  nerves  in  tying  the  carotids,  sup- 
posed that  the  consequent  loss  of  voice  depended 
00  the  compression  of  those  arteries,  and  not  on 
dbat  of  the  accompanying  nerves.  (/>  //ij/pocr.  ei 
PUd.  D^r.  iL  6.  vol  v.  p.  266  ;  Dr.  Kidd's  Cur- 
tory  Amalytity  j*c.) 

The  question  has  often  been  discussed,  whether 
Galen  derived  his  anatomical  knowledge  from  dis- 
loctdig  a  human  body,  or  that  of  some  other  ani- 
mmL  The  writer  is  not  aware  of  any  passage  in 
kis  writings  in  which  it  is  distinctly  stated  that 
he  dissected  human  bodies ;  while  the  numerous 
pasB^es  in  which  he  recommends  the  dissection  of 
apes,  bears,  goats,  and  other  animals,  would  seem 
indirecUy  to  prove  that  human  bodies  were  seldom 
or  never  used  for  that  purpose.  (See  particularly 
De  Amat„  Administr.  iii.  5.  vol.  ii.  384  ;  De  Muse. 
DuaeeL  c  I.  voL  xviii.  pt.  iL  p.  930.  See  also 
Ruftis  Ephes.  De  Corp.  Hum.  Part.  Appellat.  i.  p. 
33;  Theophilns,  De  Corp.  Hum.  Fair.  v.  11. 
§  20.)  In  one  passage,  however,  he  mentions,  as 
something  extraordinary,  that  those  physicians  who 
attended  the  emperor  M.  Aurelius  in  his  wars 
against  the  Germans  had  an  opportunity  of  dissect- 
ing the  bodies  of  the  barbarians.  (De  Comjxis. 
Medieanu  tec.  Gen.  iii.  2.  voL  viiL  p.  604.) 

On  Galen's  opinions  respecting  the  ner^'ous  sys- 
tem there  is  a  very  complete  and  interesting  thesis 
by  C.  V.  Daremberg,  Paris,  1841,  4to.,  entitled 
**  Exposition  des  Connaissances  de  Galien,  sur 
r Anatomic,  la  Physiologic,  et  la  Pathologic  du 
Systeme  Nerveux." 

IV.    WOEKS  ON'  DiBTETICA  AND  HyGIBNB. 

25.  Ilfpi  'AfAoTTis  KaraaKtvfis  rov  Sw.uaTos 
ilti^^9  De  Optima  Corporis  nostri  ConstUuiione 
(vol.  iv.).  26.  n*pt  EiJ€{iaj,  De  Bono  Habitu 
f  foL  iv.).     27.  ll6rtpov  *IoTpiif^T,  ^  TvyLrofrrucris 
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€OTi  r6  'Xyifivdy^  Utrum  Afedicinae  sit,  vet  Gym- 
nasticcs  Hyyieine  (vol.  v.).  28.  De  Attenuante 
Viclus  Rafiotie  (vol.  vi.  ed.  Chart.).  29.  'T^ietKo, 
De  Sanitate  Tuenda  (vol.  vi.).  One  of  Galenas  best 
works.  30.  Ilfpl  Tpoipwv  Avudfxfus,  De  Alimetd- 
arum  FacuUatibus  (vol.  vi.).  31.  Titpi  Evx»fiicis 
Ktd  KoKoxvfxias  Tpo(t>cov^  Dc  Probis  ei  Pravh  Ati- 
mentorum  Succis  (vol.  vi.).  32.  Ilfpi  TlTiaatnjs^ 
De  Ptiaana  (vol.  vi.)  33.  Utpi  rov  Sid  ViiKpds 
^(palpas  Tvfiyairiov^  De  Parvae  Pitae  Eattrciiio 
(vol.  v.).  34.  De  Di»soltUione  Continua^  sive  De 
Atimcniorum  Facultatibus  {\o\.  vi.  ed.  Chart.) 

In  Galenas  directions  respecting  both  food  and 
the  means  of  preserving  health,  we  find  many  which 
are  erroneous,  and  many  others  which,  from  the 
difference  of  climate  and  manners,  are  totally  inap- 
plicable to  us  ;  but,  if  allowance  be  made  for  these 
points,  most  of  the  rest  of  his  observations  will  pro- 
bably be  admitted  to  be  very  judicious  and  useful. 
Like  the  rest  of  the  ancient  medical  writers,  and 
in  accordance  with  the  habits  of  his  conntr)'men, 
he  lays  great  stress  on  different  species  of  gym- 
nastic exercises,  and  especially  eulogizes  huntitu/,  ns 
being  an  excellent  exercise  to  the  body,  and  an 
agreeable  recreation  to  the  mind.  {De  Parva  Pila^ 
vol.  V.  c.  l,p.  900.)  lie  particularly  recommends 
the  cold  bath  to  persons  in  the  prime  of  life,  and 
during  the  summer  season.  With  respect  to  the 
regimen  of  old  persons,  he  says,  that  as  old  age  is 
cold  and  dry,  it  is  to  be  corrected  by  diluents  and 
calefacients,  such  as  hot  baths  of  sweet  waters, 
drinking  wine,  and  taking  such  food  as  is  moisten- 
ing and  calefacicnt.  He  strenuously  defends  tho 
practice  of  allowing  old  persons  to  take  wine,  and 
gives  a  circumstimtial  account  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  wines  best  adapted  to  them.  He  also  ap- 
proves of  their  taking  three  meals  in  the  day 
(while  to  other  persons  he  allows  only  itco),  and 
recommends  the  bath  to  be  used  before  dinner, 
which  should  consist  of  sea-fish. 

Of  all  kinds  of  animal  food  pork  was  almost  uni- 
versally esteemed  by  the  ancients  as  the  best ;  and 
Galen  speaks  of  it  in  terms  of  the  strongest  appro- 
bation. He  says  that  the  athletes,  if  for  one  day 
presented  with  the  same  bulk  of  any  other  article 
of  food,  immediately  experienced  a  diminution  of 
strength  ;  and  that,  if  the  change  of  diet  was  per- 
sisted in  for  several  days,  they  fell  off  in  flesh.  {Do 
Aliment.  F(u:ult.  iii.  2.  vol.  vi.  p.  661.) 

Many  other  curious  extracts  from  Galen's  works 
on  this  subject  may  be  found  in  Mr.  Adams's  Com- 
mentary on  the  first  book  of  Paulus  Aegineta,  from 
which  the  preceding  remarks  have  been  abridged. 

V.  Works  on  Pathology. 

35.  TlfpX  *Ayw^d\ov  Awrnpafflas,  De  Inaequali 
Intemperie  (vol.  vii.).  36.  Tltpl  Auffiri/ofay,  De 
Difficili  Respirutione  (vol.  vii  ).  37.  Hep}  UK^Oovs^ 
De  Plenitudine  (vol.  vii.).  38.  IltpJ  r»y  Topd 
♦vcriv  ''OyKuVj  De  Tumoribus  praeter  Naiuram 
(vol.  vii.).  39.  Ufp\  TfxJ/uou,  koI  naA/iot>,  koI  Svcur- 
fjLOVy  Kal  'PlyovSf  De  Tremore^  Palpitatione^  Con- 
vrdsione,  et  Rigore  (vol.  vii.).  40.  UtpX  r&v*0\ov 
rov  No<rt}/iaTos  Kaipcivy  De  Totiut  Morbi  Tempor- 
ibus  (vol.  vii.)  ;  of  doubtful  genuineness. 

Much  pathological  matter  may  be  found  in  va> 
rious  other  parts  of  Galen's  writings,  and  perhaps 
some  of  the  treatises  noticed  under  the  following 
head  might  with  equal  propriety  have  been  classed 
under  the  present. 

p  a 
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The  pathology  of  Ciulen,  says  Dr.  Bostock,  was 
much  more  im|)crfect  than  his  physiology,  for  in 
this  department  he  was  left  to  follow  the  bent  of 
his  epecuhitive  genius  almost  without  control. 
lie  adopts,  as  the  foundation  of  his  theory,  the 
doctrine  of  the  four  element*,  and,  like  Hippo- 
crates, he  Mipposes  that  the  fluids  are  the  primary 
geat  of  disease.  Hut  in  the  application  of  this  doc- 
trine he  introduces  so  many  minute  subdiviMons 
that  he  may  l>e  regarded  as  the  inventor  of  tlie 
theory  of  the  Humondists,  which  was  ^o  generally 
adopted  in  the  schools  of  medicine. 

VI.  Works  on  Diagnosis  and  Sembioloov. 

41.  n«p\  rdiy  TleTrov06ruv  T6irtay^  Df' ImcIs  J/- 
fi'ctis^  in  six  books  (vol.  viii.)  ;  sonietimes  c] noted 
by  the  title  AiayKftXTTiKTJ,  JJM;jnoi>li'a.  This  is 
preferred  by  Ilaller  to  any  of  CJah-n's  works  and 
has  always  l>een  considered  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able and  elaborate,  as  it  was  written  when  he  was 
mature  in  judgment  and  experience.  4'J.  TTe^l 
Ata(^opas  IlupeTcSi',  De  iJi^irnifiis  Fihrinm  (vol. 
vii.)  43.  Hfpl  rSv  iv  lais  Koaois  KuipcTi/,  Jjf 
Jiftn-f)f)runi  Temporibug  (vol.  vii.).  4  1.  tltf-l  rwv 
Xt^vyixw  roii  Eiffajofiivoi^^  JJv  Pulnihus  tul  Ti- 
rofiiS  (v(d.  viii.).  4.5.  n«/)l  Aio</>o/dy  2i(pvyfiuv^ 
Dc  l>iffhrntiu  Pulmuiu  (vol.  viii.).  46.  n«pl 
Aia7i'aV«ars  S^iry/uS*',  De  DifjNimnitfis  J'uhihus 
(vol.  viii.).  47.  n«f)t  rwv  4y  to7s  2(puyfjLo7%  Ai- 
rfwr,  iMi  Caiisia  J'ulnuum,  (vol.  ix.).  4{t.  TitpX 
npt/>i'CBr€aT  'S,<^\ryfJMV^  Ih  Prar^itiUiouc  e,r  I'ut- 
gihtt;*^  (vol.  ix.).  These  last  fnur  works  are  some- 
times considered  as  four  p:irts  of  one  large  treatise. 
40.  ^vyo^is  irepl  ^(pvy/juHv  'loms  UpayiJLaTiias^ 
S'/tiopsis  Librornni  siinruiii  tic  J'ulsifnis  (vol.  ix.). 
50.  n<^»l  KpiaifJiotv  'H,ufp{Si',  De  (  r/VifiV  Dhhts  (vol 
JXnrturiis)  (vol.  i\.).  51.  Ucp\  Kpiatw^  Dc 
(."i-isibiis  (vol.  ix.).  .V2.  Df  Ca/MS  J*rncu/arctidii 
(vol.  vii.  cd.  Chart.).  o3.  Tltpl  Aia<ftopdi  Noott- 
fjidruVy  De  Dijfi'rvnlin.  Morburum  (vol.  vi.).  54. 
Ufpl  Twy  iy  to??  Koffi^fxafriv  AlrluVy  I)i>  Moi-fftrutn 
CuUfi'ji  (vol.  vii.).  5.'>.  n^pl  'ZvfxTrT(i}fia,Tuv  Atcupo- 
pdsy  De  Sifinittomatum  Dijftrcniia  (vol.  vii.).  5G. 
riffjl  AiTitay  Su/iHTW/uar^tfi',  Dc  Cunsis  St/mjtto- 
mat  Hilly  in  three  books  (vol.  vii.).  This  and  the 
three  preceding  ireatis.-s  are  intimat«'ly  cmnected 
togfthiT,  and  are  merely  the  dilferent  ]»art»  of  one 
hirjje  work,  as  they  are  cinsiderrd  in  'ome  editions 
of  Gali'ii's  writiii^iH.  57.  n«f  Ae?  'E|«A€7x<«»' 
rovs  Tlp't(nroiovi:(i'ovs  "Soauv^  Qftoiiiinln  *//.»/  Jh-- 
j-rrh' m/riif/i  Afinhinn  iSitHtilautts  (vul.  xi\.).  5li. 
ITfpl  rrjs  f|  *EyvTnl(siy  AiayiuiTfws^  Ik-  Dt\'/h'i(r.tic 
ft  In^nnhii-t  (vol.  vi. ).  5.').  Hf^  tou  HpiiyivuaK^iy 
Willis  *Eri')«»'77i',  IX'  /'ni''ni)/i'n/ic  ad  K}t-'umm  (^ive 
J\>sf/iU!innu)  (vol.  xiv. ).  <iO.  Utpl  Turuv,  /Je 
T/j'ls  (vol.  vii.)  ;  <if  r.ither  donbtful  uenninenrRs. 
ii[.  ripjs  Tuus  irtpl  Tiwuv  rpd^vras,  ^  ir«/)2  n«- 
/>io3wi',  AJccrfittt  na  tjvi  tfe  Typis  icr/ywn//./,  vcl  tie 
J'crithiis  (vol.  vii.) ;  of  doubtful  genuineness.  G'2. 
Tit  pi  npoyywcrfus,  Ih'  I*rucHiAione  (\ol.  xix.)  ;  spu- 
rious. O'.'J.  Tlp6'yt'ii:(Tis  Ufiffipapiivri  Koi  TlayaKyi&rjs, 
J*nujf't.f  tlo  Ejrpcrta  et  omnino  Verxi  (\ol.  xix.); 
s|)iirii)U^  64.  Tl(p\  KaTtuc\l<rtoi%  Tlptr)  rwtrriKci  iK 
Tr\s  y[aOi]uaTiKriS  'E»i<rTTfju7ji,  Prt^jHOtilcti  de  De- 
cMiii  i-.r  MaOvmatica  i^cientia  (vol.  xix.);  spu- 
ri«)UK.  65.  n«p»  06pWy  /Aj  L'riuif  (vol.  xix.)  ;  of 
doubtful  genuineness.  66.  TltpX  0(fpuev  ly  Sur- 
To/t9;,  />r  Criuui  Cumjtrridium  (vol.  xix.) ;  spurious. 
67.  n*/»l  Odpuy  iK  Tuy  'ImroKparovs  kcu  FoAt^ 
ivu,  Kai   &\\»v  Tirctfi',  Dc   I'rinit  ca-  IJippocmte, 
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Gahnoy  et  aVtis  auibutdam  (vol.  xix.)*  68.  Ilcp} 
Sc^iry/MSv  vp6s  Avrtivioi\  De  PuitiuM  ad  Af^»^ 
nium  (vol.  xix.);  sporious.  69.  Compendium  Put' 
tuuin  (vol.  viii.  ed.  Chart.)  ;  spurious. 

It  would  l>e  difficult  to  give  anything  like  an 
analysis  of  Galen's  mode  of  discovering  the  natara 
of  diseases,  and  of  forming  his  prognosis,  in  which 
his  skill  and  KUcceRs  were  so  great  that  he  ven- 
tured to  assert  that,  by  the  assi-ttance  of  the  I>eity« 
he  had  never  IxHii  wrong.  {CvMmmt.  in  Hij/poer, 
^Kpid.  ir  iL  *20.  vol.  xviii.  pt.  i.  p.  383.) 

Chie  of  his  cliief  sources  of  progno^is  was  de- 
rived from  the  Critical  Days,  in  which  doctrine  he 
reposes  such  confidence  that  he  affirms,  that,  by  a 
proper  observance  of  them,  the  physician  may  be 
able  to  prognosticate  the  very  hour  when  a  fever 
will  terminate.  He  Itelievcd  (as  did  most  of  the 
ancient  authorities)  that  the  critical  days  arc  influ- 
enced by  th»  moon.  Another  very  important  ele- 
ment in  his  diagnosis  and  prognosis  was  afforded 
by  the  Pulse,  on  which  subject,  as  the  worics  of  hit 
predecessors  arc  no  longer  extant,  he  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  first  and  greatest  authority, — we 
might  almost  say  our  iotn  authority,  for  all  subse- 
quent writtTs  were  content  to  adopt  his  system 
without  the  slightest  alteration.  According  to 
(talen,  the  {'uIm*  consists  of  four  ports,  of  a  diastohi 
and  a  systole,  with  two  intervals  of  rest,  one  after 
the  diastole  before  the  svstole,  and  the  other  after 
the  sv^tole  In^fore  the  diastole.  He  maintained 
that  by  practice  and  attention  all  these  puts  can 
Iw  dibtinuui-ilied  (/V  Di;/mtst\  PuU,  iii.  3.  voL 
viii.  p.  ff(l'2,  &c.)  ;  but  hi«  system  is  so  complicated 
and  bubtli?  that  it  would  l)e  hardly  possible  to  make 
it  intelligible  to  the  reader  without  going  to  greater 
lenuths  than  can  hc*re  be  allowed.  A  full  account 
of  it  is  given  by  Mr.  Adams  in  his  C(»nimeutary  on 
Panlus  Aegineta  (ii.  1*2),  to  which  work  in  thiii 
M  in  several  other  instances,  the  present  article  is 
much  indebted. 

VII.  Works  on  Pharmacy  and  Materia 

Medka. 

70.  ITepl  Kpdffttas  Ka\  Awdutvs  rmy  'AvAmt 
^apfxaKbiy^  Dc  TnHjferammtis  et  PacuIiafiltHS  Sim- 
plicium  Mi-dicamentontmy  in  eleven  books  (vols, 
xi.  xii.).  (i:ilen  rect>mmends  his  renders  to  study 
the  third  book  of  his  work  D'.  7'rmprrtinunti$f 
which  treats  of  the  tem]K>nnnents  of  drugs,  be- 
f'lre  thev  begin  to  n'ad  this  trejitii^c.  {An 
Mrd.  c*37.  vol.  i.  p.  4(»7.)  71.  Tltpi  2w#*. 
(Tears  ^ap}.iaK(ay  T&y  Kara  Torot'f,  Dc  Cutnpoti- 
tonic  J\hiliitimtntorum  acnniIum  Locng  (toI^ 
xii.  xiii.).  7*2.  l{*p\  1vv04<r*ui  ^apuaiemy  riSr 
KOTO  re'i'T?,  De  Ojmjh'sitii/w  Aft'i/icumf-ntoruM 
S'CHfid/nn  (iriu-ra  (vol.  xiii.).  Thin  and  the  pr^ 
ceding  tn>atisc  may  be  considered  as  two  parts  of 
one  hirgo  work.  73.  Ilcpl  'AiatBJrwi',  ZV  Aitt' 
dotis  (vol.  xiv.).  This  is  one  of  Galen*s  last 
works,  and  written  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Severus,  about  the  year  200.  74.  Iltpl  EvvopC- 
aruv,  De  lU'tnediis  facile  ParuiilibHt  (vol.  xiv.). 
The  third  part  of  this  work  is  undoubtedy  spurions. 
75.  Ilepl  n^f  &t\piaKi\s  irpos  IltVwva,  De  TXrrs- 
aca  nd  Pisnunn  (vol.  xiv.)  This  work  is  quoted  as 
genuine  by  Aetius,  Paulus  Aegineta,  and  the 
Anibic  physicians ;  but  is  considere<l  to  be  of 
ditubiful  authority  by  some  modem  critics.  This 
condemnation,  however,  seems  to  the  writer  to  rest 
on  insuificient  grounds,  as,  on  a  cursory 
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tioa  of  the  book,  he  has  foimd  nothing  to  prove 
that  Galen  was  not  the  writer ;  whereas  several 
paaaages  seem  to  agree  exactly  with  the  circnm- 
stanees  of  his   life  ;   as,  for   instance,  where  he 
speaks  of  what  he  had  himself  seen  at  Alexandria 
(c  8.  p.  237.)      Compare  also   the    mention   of 
Demetrias  (c.  12.  p.  261.)  with  what  is  said  of 
him.  {De  Antid,  i.  1.  vol.  xiv.  p.  4.)     The  work 
(aniefts    it    be    a    wilful    forgery,    which    is    not 
likdy)  was  certainly  written  by  a  contemporary  of 
Galen,  and  m  fact  between  the  years  199 — 211, 
as  the  author  mentions  (c.  2.  p.  217)  two  emperors 
as  reigning  at  the  time,  which  can  only  refer  to 
Serents  and  Caracalla.     Upon  the  whole,  as  the 
work  has  not  been  proved  to  belong  to  any  other 
aathor,  and  as  there  is  both  external  and  internal 
eridenoe  in  its  fevonr,  the  writer  is  inclined  to 
think  its  genuineness  at  least  as  probable  as  its 
spnrioasness  ;  and  the  question  is  of  some  import- 
ance, because  (as  has  been  mentioned  above),  if 
Galen   really  did  write  the  book,  he  mast  have 
lived  some  ^'ears  later  than  is  commonly  supposed. 
76.     Ilfpi  T^T   Bripttucris  vp6s   TlafupiXttiyw,  De 
Tleriaem  ad  PampkUianum  (vol.  xiv.).    This  is  also 
CQBsidered  by  some  critics  to  be  of  doubtful  genu- 
ineoeaa,  but  (in  the  writer*s  opinion)  without  suffi- 
cient reason,  as  mention  is  made  in  it  of  Galen*s 
visiting  Rome  (p.  295.),  and  of  his  tutor,  Aelianus 
Meocias  (p.  299).     77.  Liber  Secretorum  ad  Alon- 
temm  (toL  x.  ed.  Chart.),  spurious.     78.  De  Me- 
dieau*  Erpertis  (vol.  x.  ed  Chart.),  spurious.     79. 
TlMf^  M4rfM0v  Kol  liTC^fiMV  At^atTKa\ia^  De  Poti- 
denims  et  Mensuris  Docirina  (vol.  xix.),  spurious. 
80.   ritpl  *Avr*iiSaK\o^iv<av^  De  Succedaneis  (vol. 
xix.),  spurious.     81.  De  Simplicibus  Afedicameniis 
ad  PuUmianum  (vol.   xiii.  ed.  Chart),  spurious. 

82.  De  Pianlis  (vol.  xiii.  ed.  Chart.),  spurious. 

83.  De  VirtuU  Centaureae  (vol.  xiii.  cd.  Chart.), 
fporions.  84.  De  Oysteribas  (vol.  xiJL  ed.  Chart.), 
spurious.  85.  De  Catharticis  (ap.  Spurioy  in  ed. 
Jont),  spurious. 

In  Materia  Medica  Galen  *8  authority  was  not 
so  high  as  that  of  Dioscorides :  he  placed  im- 
plicit faith  in  amulets,  and  is  supposed  by  Cullen 
to  be  the  author  of  the  anodyne  necklnce,  which 
was  so  long  famous  in  England.  In  Galenas 
works,  De  Compositione  Mcdicamentnrum  »ecun- 
d*m  Genera  and  De  Compos.  Medicameniorum 
tentmdum  Locofy  we  have  a  large  collection  of 
compound  medicines  ;  and  the  number  of  com- 
positions for  the  same  disease,  and  the  number  of 
insredirnts  in  most  of  the  compositions,  sufficiently 
show  the  great  want  of  discernment  in  the  nature 
of  medicines  that  was  then  felt.  This  want  of 
discemnirnt  is  also  very  apparent  in  Galen  himself ; 
fcr,  although  he  frequently  expresses  his  own  opi- 
nion, yet  certainly  it  would  appear  that  from  his 
own  observation  or  experience  he  had  not  arrived 
at  any  nice  judgment  in  the  subject  of  Materia 
Medica,  as  these  works  are  almost  entirely  com- 
piled from  the  writings  of  Andromachus,  Arcliigenes, 
Asclepiades  Pharmacion,  Dioscorides,  and  a  number 
of  other  authors  who  had  gone  before  him.  After 
the  time  of  Galen  no  change  in  the  plan  of  the 
Materia  Medica  was  made  by  any  of  the  Greek 
physicians;  for,  although  in  Aetius Oribasius, and 
•oroe  others,  there  are  large  compilations  on  the 
subject,  yet  they  are  nothing  more  than  compila- 
tions, conspicuous  for  the  same  imperfections  which 
■re  so  remarkable  in  the  writings  of  Galen  himself. 
8ee  CoUen's  "*  Treatise  of  the  Materia  Medica.'' 
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SURGBRV. 

86.  ecporct/riK^  M(9o8os,  Medendi  MeOiodtu^ 
(vol.  X.)   This  is  one  of  Galen's  most  valuable  and 
celebrated  works,  and  was  written  when  he  was 
advanced  in  ytiars.     87.  TeJ  irpoj  VKwinttva  Ocpo- 
w-cirrtKa,  Ad  Glaueonem  de  Medntdi  Meihodo  (vol. 
xi.).     88.  Tl*p\  ^\€€oro/jdas  irpos  *Ep€url<Trparofy 
De    Venae   Sectione^   adversus   Erasikratum    (vol. 
xi.).     89.  TltpX  ^KfSoTo/xlas  irpds  *Epa(Ti<rTpaTfiovs 
Tovs  itf  'PufxTiy  De  Venae  Sxtione  adversus  Eror 
sistraieos    Roinae   degenics   (vol.  xi.).      90.    UtpX 
*\*€orofuas   e*paw(uriK6y  Bi€\ioVy   De  Curandi 
Ratione  per  Venae  Sectiottem  (voL  xi.).     91.  UtpX 
Mapaafiovy  De  Marasmo  (vol.  vii.).     92.  Ty  'Eiri- 
ATpmicy   rioiJl    'T»ofliJ»o?,  Pro  Puero  EpUeptico 
Consilium  fvol.  xi.).     93.  Utpl  B8eAAo5»',  ^Avria-Kir 
<r««i,  2i<c6ar,  *E7x<V^«<«^  ««!  KaTocxacr/xci;,  De 
Hirudinibm^  Remlsioney   Cucufhittday  Incisione  et 
Soarifioatione  (vol.  xi.).     94.  Ilepi  t^j  tUv  KaBai- 
potnuv     ihipfidiKoty    AtfvdfiHsSy    De     Purgantium 
Medicamentontm  Facultaie  (vol.  xi.),  of  doubtful 
genuineness.    95.  Ilcpl  riv  'EirtS4<rfi<aVyDe  Fasciis 
(vol.  xviil  pt.  i.),  of  very  doubtful  genuineness. 
96.  Ilfpl    *Kt€oTOfdaSy    De    Venae  Sectione   (voL 
xix.),   spurious.     97.   Tl9fA  riis  rwtf  iv  lit<ppoTs 
TlaBwv   AiayvtifftoiS    koI    BtparttaSy   De   Renum 
Affeduum  Dignatione  et  Curatione  (vol.  xix  ),  spu- 
rious.    98.  De  Colico  Dolore  (vol.  x.  ed.  Chart), 
spurious.     SB.  Introdudorius  liber  Varias  Morbo- 
rum  Curas  compfectens,  spurious.     100.  De  Chira 
Icteri  (vol.  x.  ed.  Chart.),   spurious.     101.  ITepl 
MeAa7xo^^«»   ^*f   f^v  TaArji/ou,  Koi  'Pov^w,   (ral 
dtAActfv  Tti'ftI*',  De  MelanduAia  ex  Galeno,  Rufo^  et 
cUiis  quibusdam  {\o\.  xix).      102.   De  Oculis  (vol. 
xi.  ed.  Chart),  spurious.     103.  De  Gynaeceis,  i.e. 
De  Passionibus  Afulierum  (vol.   viL  ed.  Chart.), 
spurious.      104.   De  Cura   Lapidia  (vol.   x.   ed. 
Chart.),  spurious.    105.  De  Dynamidiis  (vol.  x.  ed. 
Chart),  spurious.     106.  Tlfat  iei  iKKoBalptiy^  koA 
wolois  KaOapTfiplois,  Kol    irrfre,    Quos   quibus    Ca- 
ikarticis  Medicamentis^  et  quando  purgare  oporieat 
(vol.  X.  ed.  Chart.). 

To  give  a  complete  account  of  Galen's  system  of 
Therapeutics  would  be  in  this  place  impracticable  ; 
some  remarks  on  the  general  principles  by  which 
he  was  guided  is  all  that  can  be  here  attempted. 
He  did  not  depend  solely  upon  experience,  like  the 
Empirici,  nor  on  mere  theory,  but  endeavoured 
judiciously  to  combine  the  advantages  of  both 
methods.  His  pmctice  is  based  on  the  two  funda- 
mental maxims:  1.  That  disease  is  something  con- 
trary to  nature,  and  is  to  be  overcome  by  that 
which  is  contrary  to  the  disease  itself;  and  2. 
That  nature  is  to  be  preserved  by  that  which  has 
relation  with  nature.  From  these  two  maxims 
arise  two  general  indications  of  treatment  ;  the 
one  taken  from  the  affection  contrary  to  nature, 
which  affection  requires  to  be  overcome  ;  the  other 
from  the  strength  and  natural  constitution  of  the 
body,  which  requires  to  be  preserved.  As  a  dis- 
ease cannot  be  entirely  overcome  as  long  as  its 
ciiuse  exists,  this  is  (if  possible)  to  be  in  the  first 
place  removed ;  the  symptoms,  in  general,  not  re- 
quiring any  particular  treatment  because  they  will 
disappear  with  the  disease  on  which  they  depend. 
The  strength  of  the  patient  is  to  be  considered 
before  we  proceed  to  the  treatment ;  and  when  this 
is  much  reduced,  we  shall  often  be  forced  to  omit 
the  exhibition  of  a  remedy  which  would  ntherwis© 
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hHTe  been  required  by  the  nature  of  tbo  disease. 
He  appears  to  liavc  been  rather  bold  in  thf  use  of 
the  lancet,  and  (as  we  liave  seen  above,  §  8!).) 
thought  it.  necessary  to  defend  his  custom  in  this 
respect  again«>t  the  followers  of  Erasistmtus  then 
practising  at  Rome.  Incases  of  emergency  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  perform  this  operation  himself;  iu 
general,  however,  though  he  had  practised  surgery 
at  Perganms,  when  at  Rome  he  fullowi>d  the 
custom  of  the  physicians  in  that  city,  and  abstained 
from  surgical  ojierations.  {Comment,  in  J/i/ jMi'r, 
"  Dc  Frad.^  iii.  21.  vol.  xviii.  pt.  ii.  p.  5t»7,  &c.  ; 
De  Meth.  MaL  vi.  6.  vol.  x.  p.  4.54.)  Accordingly, 
in  surgery  he  has  never  been  considered  so  hi^ih  an 
authority  as  several  of  tlie  other  old  medical 
writers. 

IX.   COMMENTARISS  ON   IIlPPOCRATVS,  &C. 

107.  ''OTi  "ApKrrof  *laTff6s  Ka\  *i\6(ro<pot.  Quod 
Optimus  Medicos  gil  quotfue  Philostyj^hts  (vol.  i.). 
This  little  work,  which  might  at  tirst  sight  seem 
rather  to  belong  to  the  class  of  phihisophiad  writ- 
ings, is  included  in  this  cLiss,  because  Galen  him- 
self mentions  it  as  one  of  those  which  he  wrote 
in  defence  and  explanation  of  IIip{KMrnitcs.  (I)e 
Lihr.  Pmpr,  c  G,  vol.  xix.  p.  Ii7.)  lOtt.  Ilepi  rw 
Kofl*  '\mroKpar't\¥  T.roiXiiuVy  De  Efvmi'ntis  st-CNn- 
dum  Ilippocmtcin  (\o\.  i,).  109.  Toiv  'liriFoHpd- 
Tovf  FAcixraeDv  TS^iryw**!  Ifipjtocratis  Dictionum 
EjrtJetarum)  Kij^icuiio  (vol.  xix.).  J 10.  r,«pi 
'ExranT^vuv  Bpe<fwv,  Ik  Sfptimestii  I'miti  (vol.  v. 
ed.  Chart.),  ill.  Commentary  on  LK'  XaOira IIo- 
minis  (vol.  xv.).  1 1 2.  On  />r  S^dnhri  Victus  HatuniO 
(vol  XV.).  113.  On  Dc  Al'ir^  Ji/aiX  t7  fjocis  (vol. 
vi.  ed.  Chart.).  114.  On  jSe  AUm^ulo  (vol.  xv.). 
115.  On  Z>e //itmo/iA/w  (vol.  xvi.).  116.  On  tlie 
PriH/tKKftiit'n  (vol.  xviii.  pt.  ii.).  117.  On  the 
first  book  of  the  DrciniictioncH  [liV  Pmrrhetiiu)  (vol, 
xvi).  118.  On  the  tirst  book  De.  Minimis  I'opii- 
larihus  (vol.  xvii.  pt,  i.).  119.  On  the  second 
book  Dc  Murhis  I'njudarihus  (v(»l.  xvii.  pt.  i.). 
120.  On  the  third  book  De  MorOis  PopularUtus 
(vol.  xvii.  pt  i.).  121.  On  the  sixth  book  De 
Murbis  J\ipn/urifius  (vol.  xvii.  pts.  i.  and  ii.). 
122.  On  the  AphorismH  of  Hippocrates,  in  seven 
books  (vols.  xvii.  pt.  ii.,  and  xviii.  pt  i.).  123. 
n^r  l^vKoVy  Adrt'i'suit  Lyvum  (vol.  xviii.  pt.  i.), 
A  work  in  defonce  of  nn»  (»f  the  Apiioriitms  of 
Ilippocrtates.  {Ajtlior,  i.  14.  vol.  iii.  p.  710.) 
124.  n^y  TO  *AvT€tprjiJi€tfa  tois  'ItriroKparovs 
*A<f>opt(rfiois  vw6  'lovAiavou,  Adwrsus  ra  qmie  a 
Julumo  in  IJip/tocndis  AphoiUmo*  dicta  funt  (vol. 
xviii.  pt.  i.).  125.  Commentary  on  Hippocrates, 
Dt.'  Uutione  Vu-tus  in  MoH>is  Acutis  (vol.  xv.). 
12(1.  On  Dc  OjUrina  Medici  (vol.  xviii.  pt  ii.). 
127.  On  Dc.  Fracturis  (vol.  xviii.  pt  ii.).  128. 
On  De  Articidis  (vol.  xviii.  pt  i.).  129.  Tltpl  rov 
Trap*  'IviroKpaTU  KufJiaTos,  De  Comaie  secuwium 
Jiippocratcm  (vol.  vii.);  of  iloubtfiil  gi'nuineness. 
l:;0.  Tlfpl  rijs  Kard  rov  'IwvoHpdrijv  Aiodrris 
fir)  ra/v  *0^4wy  fioarfiJidTuv^  De  I'idus  liiitione  in 
J\fvihLt  Acutis  ftccundutn  llipjiocrattm  (vol.  xix.)  ; 
of  doubtful  gcnuinonosK. 

Frw  jn-rsons  have  ever  Iwen  so  well  quhli- 
fiotl  to  illii5trate  and  explain  the  writings  of 
}I ipp>H:ratc»  uh  Cialcn  ;  both  from  bin  unfeigned 
(thougii  n«it  indiscriniinatiO  ailmiratiim  for  his 
work*,  and  also  from  the  time  in  which  he  lived, 
and  from  liis  <»w»  iiiti'lliM-tual  qnalitit's.  Accord- 
rich',  hi.H  l'oinm«'Htarifi»  ha\e  ahvayst  en  ron- 
fiUeixd  a  most  valuubJe  ii»:»ibUUKv  in  luidcrstondiiiK 
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the  If  ippocratic  writings,  and  in  old  timet  lerved 
as  a  treasure  of  historical,  grammatical,  and  medical 
criticism,  from  which  succeeding  annotators,  Greek, 
Latin,  and  A  nibic,  borrowed  freely.  He  wrote  several 
other  works  relating  to  Hippocrates,  some  literary 
and  grammatical,  and  others  medical,  which  ara 
now  lost,  and  from  which  nmch  information  rt- 
specting  the  11  ippocratic  collection  might  faavt 
been  expected.  Those  which  still  remain  arc  chiefly 
medical,  but  contiin  at  the  same  time  certain  phi- 
lological details  relating  to  the  various  rvadingi 
found  in  the  difTerent  MSS.<  and  the  explanations 
of  the  obscure  words  and  passages  given  by  former 
commentators.  His  own  critiatl  judgment  (as  fiir 
as  we  can  form  an  opinion)  appeara  to  have  been 
sound  and  judicious.  He  professes  to  preserve  the 
old  readings  even  when  more  dithcult  than  the  mora 
modem,  and  endeavours  to  explain  them,  and  never 
to  have  recourse  to  conjecture  when  he  could  avoid 
it  (G)mment,  in  Iliftf/ocr,  ** Epid,  VI, '^  i.  prae£  vd. 
xvii.  pu  i.  p.  794,  iL  49,  Uthl.  p.  1 005).  M.  Littr^,  in 
the  Introduction  to  his  edition  of  Hippocrates  (voLi. 
p.  121),  considers  his  chief  fault  to  consist  not  so 
much  in  his  prolixity  as  in  his  desire  to  support 
his  own  theories  by  the  help  of  the  writings  of 
Hippocrates  ;  thus  neglecting,  in  these  works,  the 
theories  which  do  not  agree  with  his  own,  and 
unduly  exalting  thosie  which  (like  the  doctrine  of 
the  four  humours)  form  the  basis  of  hia  own 
svstem. 

X.  PniLcsoniicAL  and  Miscbllancous 
Works. 

131.  ITepl  Alp4<rttay  roit  E.lo'ayofi4yois^  D$ 
Sfctis  ad  Tironcs^  or  ad  cos  (fui  inirxfluctnitur  (voL  i.) 
132.  np6s  Qpa<ru€ov\o¥  trtpl  'Apiarris  A/p^o'csft, 
De  0}ftima  Sccta  wl  Thras^ulum  (vol.  L).  133. 
Tlfpl  *Api<rrr\s  AiScuTKoAiaT,  De  Ojdiwa  iJucfrima 
(vol  i.)  134.  Ilr^il  Twy  irapd  '-n)f  At^iv  Zv^» 
HaruVy  De  SopldifmatiLus  (vel  Cuj4iu9tibus)  petm 
DictioRcin  (vol.  xiv.).  13.5.  nporprwracis  Aoyot 
in\  rds  T«x»'OJ,  Oratio  i<uaforia  ad  Jrtts  (voL  L). 
1 3(i.  Tlpdt  narpo^iAov  irtpl  2iMrr<£<rcwf  'larpiir^t, 
De  Congtitutione  Artis  Mcdicae  ad  /'atn^fhilum 
(vol.  i.).  137.  Utpl  Twif  *l-rKokpdTous  Koi  nXars»> 
vos  Aoyndrotv,  De  llijjffocrutis  tt  I'latonit  Decrttk 
(vol.  v.).  This  is  a  philosophical  and  contro- 
verbial  work,  directed  ngstinst  Chrysippus,  and 
others  of  the  old  philosophers,  and  containing  at 
the  same  time  much  physiological  matter.  It  was 
begun  probably  about  a.  d.  165,  and  finished  about 
the  year  170.  1.38.  Tcx>^  'Iot^ixt},  An  Me- 
dica  (vol.  i.).  It  is  often  called  in  old  editions  and 
MSS.  A  rs  ParvQy  to  distinguish  it  from  Oalen^b 
longer  work,  De  Mcthodo  Mcdendi ;  and  this  title 
is  not  nnfrequently  corrupted  into  Alicruteekmi^ 
Microtef/ni^  Tcffne^  &c.  This  is  perhaps  the  mo»t 
celebrated  of  all  Galeu*s  works,  and  was  cummoiily 
used  as  a  text-book  in  the  middle  ages.  The 
number  of  I^atin  cnlitions  and  commentaries  is  vexy 
great.  139.  Hc/il  t»v  *l^ioiv  Bt^AtW,  De  LiMt 
J*ro}/riis  (vol.  xix.).  140.  Ilf^l  Tijs  Tit^cwt  rm0 
*I8(W  Bi6\iwy^  De  Online  Librorum  Vrvpriormm 
(vol.  xix.).  141.  ne^l  AMryratrcte-s  #cai  Ofpavfiot 
rwv  iv  Tp  ixdarou  Yi/xp  'l5iW  na$«iv^  IM  Dig- 
notioiie  et  (undione  J*rt>jtrif»rum  ctyufiftte  Aniim 
Ajfii'lnnm  (vol.  v.).  142.  Itcpi  AuryvoMrtsK  lal 
0f partial  ray  iy  t]}  iKotrrov  YvxP  'Ajwafrrn^i^TSii', 
Ih'  [y'nnittionctt  ('urtitktw cuj-'t^fuc  Animi  i\tcatf^ 
runt  (vol.  v.).  14.'J.  Ei'*Ta'>oJ>i),  ^^lariios,  Jiiin^ 
dttciio^  scu  Mctiicus  (vol.  xiv.)  ;  ut  doubtful  geiur 
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144.  Dt  Suhfiguratione  Empiriea  (vol.  iL 
ed.  Chart.).  145.  n»p2  *E0£p,  De  Cbnst$etudinibug 
(toL  Ti.  ed.  Chart.)  ;  of  doubtful  genuineness. 
145.  Ilf/M  ^iXo4r6^v  'loToplas,  De  Historia  Phi- 
loufiien  (toL  xix.).  This  is  Plutarch *8  work  De 
PkUmofkorum  Deeretis^  with  a  few  trifling  altera- 
tions. 147.  *Opot  *larpiKoi^  Dcfinitiones  Medicae 
{•uA.  xix.);  of  doubtful  genuineness.  148.  De 
Pariibta  Artia  Afedicae  (voLii.  ed.  Chart.);  of 
doubtful  genuineness.  149.  ^Ort  al  lio^rrrrti 
'AatifioToij  Qnod  QualUates  Inoorporeae  tint  (vol. 
zix.);  spurious. 

No  one  has  ever  set  before  the  medical  profession 
1  higher  standard  of  perfection  than  Galen,  and 
few,  if  any,  hare  more  nearly  approached  it  in 
their  own  person.  He  evidently  appears  from  his 
woriu  to  have  been  a  most  accomplished  and 
learned  man,  and  one  of  his  short  essays  (§  107*) 
is  written  to  inculcate  the  necessity  of  a  physician *s 
betng  acquainted  with  other  branches  of  knowledge 
besidea  merely  medicine.  Of  his  numerous  philoso- 
^ical  writings  the  greater  part  are  lost;  but  his  ce- 
lebrity in  logic  and  metaphysics  appears  to  have 
been  great  among  the  ancients  as  he  is  mentioned 
in  company  with  Plato  and  Aristotle  by  his  con- 
temporary, Alexander  Aphrodisiensis.  {Comment,  in 
JrutoL  **  Topica^^  riii.  1.  p.  'ZG'2^  ed.  Veuet.  1513.) 
Alexander  is  said  by  the  Arabic  historians  to  have 
bren  personally  acquainted  witii  Galen,  and  to  have 
nicknamed  him  Mulcts  Hcad^  on  account  of  ^  the 
strength  of  his  head  in  argument  and  disputation.** 
(Casiri,  BiUioth.  Arubtco-Hisp.  Escur,  vol  i.  p. 
243  ;  Ab6-1-Faraj,  Hist,  Dynust.  p.  78.)  Galen  had 
profoundly  studied  the  logic  of  the  Stoics  and  of 
Aristotle :  be  wrote  a  Commentary  on  the  whole 
of  the  Organon  (except  perhaps  the  Topica),  and 
his  other  works  on  Logic  amounted  to  about  thirty, 
•f  which  only  one  short  essay  remains,  viz.  De  So- 
fhjgmatHmM  ptnet  Dictionem^  whose  genuineness  has 
been  considered  doubtfuL  His  logical  works  ap- 
pear to  have  been  well  known  to  the  Arabic 
aathori,  and  to  have  been  translated  into  that  lan- 
gvage ;  and  it  is  from  Averroes  that  we  learn  that 
the  foarth  figure  of  a  syllogism  was  ascribed  to 
Galen  ( Ejpos.  in  Porphyr,  **  Jntrod.^  vol.  i.  p.  66, 
verRO,  and  p.  63,  verso,  ed.  Venet.  1552) ;  a  tra- 
dition which  is  found  in  no  Greek  writer,  but 
which,  in  the  absence  of  any  oontradictory  tes- 
timony, has  been  generally  followed,  and  has 
caused  the  figure  to  be  called  by  his  name.  It  is, 
however,  rejected  by  Averroes,  as  less  natural  than 
the  others  ;  and  M,  Saint  Hilaire  {De  la  IxH/iqtte 
J'Ariatuie)  conaiders  that  it  may  possibly  have 
been  Galen  who  gare  to  this  form  the  name  of  the 
fourth  figure,  but  that,  considered  as  an  annex  to 
the  first  (of  which  it  is  merely  a  clumsy  and  in- 
verted form),  it  had  long  been  known  in  the  Peri- 
patetic School,  and  was  probably  received  from 
Aristotle  himself. 

In  Philosophy,  as  in  Medicine,  he  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  addicted  himself  to  any  particular 
■cbooL,  but  to  have  studied  the  doctrines  of  each  ; 
though  neither  is  he  to  be  called  an  eclectic  in  the 
same  sense  a»  were  Plotinus,  Porphyry,  lambli- 
chns  and  otheni.  He  was  most  attached  to  the 
Peripatetic  School,  to  which  he  often  accommo- 
dates the  maxims  of  the  Old  Academy.  He  was 
tax  removed  from  the  Neo-Platonista,  and  with  the 
foiuwers  of  the  New  Academy,  the  Stoica,  and  the 
Kpirtirrans  he  carried  on  frtniuent  controversies. 
He  did  mox  a4{Tee  with  those  advocates  of  omversal 
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scepticism  who  asserted  that  no  such  thing  as  cer* 
tainty  could  be  attained  in  any  science,  but  waa 
content  to  suspend  his  judgment  on  those  matters 
which  were  not  capable  of  observation,  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  nature  of  the  human  soul,  refpecting* 
which  he  confessed  he  was  still  in  doubt,  and  had 
not  even  been  able  to  attain  to  a  probable  opinion. 
{De  Foet  Form.  voL  iv.  p.  700.)  The  fullest  ac- 
count of  Galenas  philosophical  opinions  is  given  by 
Kurt  Sprengel  in  his  Beiir'dffe  zur  Gcachichte  der 
Afedtcin,  who  thinks  he  has  not  hitherto  been  placed 
in  the  rank  he  deserves  to  hold :  and  to  this  the 
reader  is  referred  for  fiirther  particulars. 

A  list  of  the  fragments,  short  spurious  works, 
and  lost  and  unpublished  writings  of  Galen,  are 
given  in  Klihn*s  edition. 

Respecting  Galenas  personal  history,  see  Phil, 
liubbei,  Eiogium  Chroiwlogicum  O'a/eni;  and.  Vita 
Galeni  ea  prupriis  Operihm  coliecta,  Paris,  1660, 
8vo. ;  Ren.  Chartier^s  Life,  prefixed  to  his  edition 
of  Giilcn  ;  Dan.  Le  Clerc,  Hist,  de  la  Mtdecine  ; 
J.  A.  Fabricii  BiUioth.  Graeca,  In  the  new  edition 
the  article  was  revised  and  rewritten  by  J.  C.  G, 
Ackermann ;  and  this,  with  some  additions  by 
the  editor,  is  prefixed  by  Kuhn  to  his  edition  of 
Galen.  Kurt  Sprengel,  Geschichte  der  Arxney- 
kunde^  translated  into  French  by  Jourdan. 

His  writings  and  opinions  are  discussed  by 
Jac,  Brucker,  in  his  J  list.  Crit.  PMlosoph. ;  Alb. 
von  Haller,  in  his  BiUioth.  Botan.y  BiUioth.  Chi- 
rurij.^  and  BiUioth.  Medic.  Pract. ;  Le  Clerc  and 
Sprengel,  in  their  Histories  of  Medicine  ;  Spren- 
gel, in  his  Beitr'dye  zur  Geschichte  der  Medicin. 

Some  of  the  most  useful  works  fur  those  who  are 
studying  Galen's  own  writings,  are,  —  Andr.  La- 
cunae Fpitome  Galeni^  Basil.  1551,  fol.,  and 
several  times  reprinted. ;  Ant.  Musa  Brassavoli 
Jndce  in  Opera  Galenif  forming  one  of  the  volumes 
of  the  Juntine  editions  of  Galen  (a  most  valu- 
able work,  though  unnecessarily  prolix) ;  Conr. 
Gesneri  Prolegomena  to  Froben's  third  edition  of 
Galen's  works. 

The  Commentaries  on  separate  works,  or  on 
different  classes  of  his  works,  are  too  numerous  to 
be  here  mentioned.  The  most  complete  biblio- 
graphical information  respecting  Galen  will  be  found 
in  Haller's  BiUiothecaCy  Ackermann's  Historia 
Literaria,  and  Choulant's  Handb.  der  BucJicrkunde 
fur  die  Aeltere  Medicin^  and  his  BiUioth,  Medico- 
Hittorica, 

Some  other  physicians  that  are  said  to  have 
borne  the  name  of  Galen,  and  who  are  mentioned 
by  Fabricius  (BiUioth.  Graec.  vol.  xiii.  p.  166,  ed. 
vet. ),  seem  to  be  of  doubtful  authority.  [ VV.  A.  G. J 

GALEOTAE.     [Galeus.] 

GALE'RIA  FUNDA'NA,  the  second  wife  of 
the  emperor  Vitellius,  by  whom  he  had  a  daughter 
and  a  son,  Germanicuft,  who  was  almost  deaf,  and 
was  afterwards  killed  by  Mucianus.  The  father 
of  Galeriu  Fundana  had  been  praetor.  She  appeara 
to  have  been  a  woman  of  a  mild  and  gentle  cha- 
racter, for  she  protected  Trachalus,  with  her  hus- 
band, against  those  who  bad  denounced  him,  and 
she  felt  very  deeply  and  keenly  the  brutal  de- 
gradation and  cruelty  of  which  Vitellius  was  guilty. 
(Tac.  Hi»t.  ii.  5P,'fiO,  64,  iii.  66,  iv.  80  ;  Suet. 
Ft/.  6  ;  Dion  Casn.  Ixv.  4.)  [L.  S.] 

GALE'RIA   VALE'RIA.     [Maximianuh.] 

GALEHIA'NUS,  CALPUR'NIUS,  was  a  son 
of  C.  Piso,  who  perished  immediately  after  his  adop- 
tion to  the  empire  by  Golba,  in  a.  v,  69.  Galcriauua 
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wns  too  joung  to  take  part  in  the  contest  between 
Otho,  Vitelliiis,  and  Vespasian.  But  his  noble 
birth,  his  youth,  and  popularity,  awakened  the 
jealousy  of  Vcspasian*8  prefect,  Mucianus.  Gale- 
rianus  was  arrested  at  Rome,  conducted  by  a  strong 
guard  forty  miles  along  the  Appian  road,  and  put 
to  death  bv  injecting  poison  into  his  veins.  (Tac. 
///*/.  iv.  li.)  [W.  B.  1).] 

GALK'RIUS  TRA'CHALUS.  [Tuuhalus.] 
GALK'RIUS     VALK'KIUS      MAXIMIA'- 

N I  *  S.       [  M  A  X I M  lA  N  VS.  ] 

GA'LKUS  (raAeos),  that  is  "  the  lizard,"  a 
fion  of  AfKillo  and  Thoniisto,  the  dauiihter  of  the 
llyporlx^rean  king  Zabitm.  In  pursuance  of  an 
oracle  of  the  Dodnncnn  Zeus,  Guleus  emigrated  to 
Sicily,  where  ho  built  a  sanctuary  to  his  father 
Apollo.  The  Galeotae,  a  family  of  Sicilian  Mnth- 
savers,  derived  their  origin  from  him.  (Aelian, 
V.  H.  xii.  40*  ;  Cic.  de  Diuin,  1.  20  ;  Stcph.  Byz. 
s.  V.  ya\(»Tai.)  The  principal  seat  of  the  Galea- 
tic  was  the  town  of  Ilvbia,  which  was  hence 
called  7oA«i5Ttj,  or,  as  Thucydidcs  (vi.  6'J.)  writes 
it,  7€A«arij.)  [L.  S.] 

GALrNTIIIAS  (roAtveirfj),  or,  as  Ovid  {Met, 
ix.  3Uf>)  calls  her,  Galanthis,  was  a  daughter  of 
Proetus  of  Thebes  and  a  friend  of  Alcmene.  When 
the  latter  was  on  the  point  of  giving  birtii  to  Hera- 
cles and  the  Moerae  and  Eileithyia,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Hera,  were  endeavouring  to  prevent  or 
delay  the  birih,Galinthias  suddenly  nished  in  with 
the  false  report  that  Alcmene  had  given  birth  to  a 
son.  The  hostile  goddcses  wt-rc  ho  siirprisrd  at 
this  infurmation  that  they  dropped  th<'ir  anus. 
Thus  the  charm  was  broken,  and  Alcmene  was 
enabled  to  give  birth  to  Henicles.  The  deluded 
gotbk-sses  avcnped  the  deception  practised  upon 
them  by  Galinthias  by  metamorphosing  her  into  a 
weasel  or  cat  {yet^y})^  and  dooniihg  her  to  lead  a 
j'tylesR  life  in  obwure  holes  and  c'lrncr.i.  Hecate, 
however,  took  pity  ujxm  her,  and  made  her  her 
attendant,  and  Heracles  afterwards  erected  a  snnc- 
tuarv  to  her.  At  Theln^s  it  was  customary  at  the 
febtival  of  Heracles  first  to  otfer  sacrifices  to  (lalin- 
thias.  ((.)v.  /.  r.  ;  Anton.  Lib.  1*1)  ;  Aelian,  //.  A, 
xii.  .>.)  rauts'inias  (ix.  11.  §  *2)  relates  a  similar 
story  of  lli^toris.  [L.  S.] 

GALIiA.  1.  First  wife  of  Julius  Omstanlius, 
W)n  of  the  cmpi'ror  Constantius  Cidorus  by  his 
second  wife,  Theodoni.  She  Ijore  her  huAband 
two  sons,  one  of  whom  Valesius  thinks  wa*}  the 
Flavius  Valerius  Constantiims  consul  in  a.  d.  327, 
but  to  whom  others  do  not  i:ive  a  name  ;  the 
younger  was  (iallua  Cachar.    [(iALLUs,p.  22«»,  b.J 

2.  The  dau^^hter  of  the  emperor  Valentinian  I.. 
anil  second  wife  of  Theodosius  the  Great.  Accord- 
in<;  to  Zosimus,  she  a(;c(>mp.'inied  her  mother, 
J^^tina,  and  her  brother,  Valentinian  II.,  when 
they  tied  to  Theodosius,  on  the  invasion  of  Itiily 
by  the  U8nrf)er  Maximus  (a.  d.  3H7).  Theodosius 
met  the  fugitives  at  Thessalonica,  and  Justina  art- 
fully placed  her  weeping  daughter  In'fore  him,  to 
work  at  onoe  on  his  compassion  and  his  love, 
(ialla  was  eminent  for  lM*auty,  and  the  emperor 
w;iM  hmitten,  and  requested  her  in  marriage. 
Ju»tina  ri'fuHcd  her  consent,  except  on  condition 
of  hi«  undertaking  to  attack  Maxinms,  and  restore 
Valentiniiin,  to  which  ctmdition  he  consented,  and 
they  wen'  married,  pmlKibly  ulxiut  the  end  of  a.  d. 
887.  Tillemont,  wh«i  rejoctn  the  account  of  Zosi- 
mas  as  inconsistent  with  the  piety  of  Theod<><.iu«, 
places  the  inarringc  in  a.  n.  380*,  before  the  flight  of 
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Valentinian  ;  but  we  prefer,  with  Gibbon,  the  ae- 
count  of  Zosimua.  During  the  absence  of  Theo- 
dositis  in  Italy,  Oalla  was  turned  out  of  the  palace 
at  Constantinople  by  her  step-son,  the  boy  A  Ra- 
dius ^^  by  those  who  governed  in  his  name,  ^he 
died  in  childbirth,  a.  d.  394,  just  as  Theodosiui 
was  setting  out  to  attack  Arl)ogastes  and  Kugenius 
after  giving  to  Theodosius  a  dtiughtefyGalla  Piucidim 
[No.  3],  and  apparently  a  son  named  Gratian. 
( Ambros.  I)e  Obit,  Thcftdos.  Orat.  c.  40,  and  note  of 
the  Benedictine  editors.)  Whether  the  latter,  who 
cert'iinlv  died  Ix'fore  bis  father,  was  the  child 
whose  birth  occasioned  her  death,  or  whether  there 
was  a  third  child,  is  not  clear.  Tillemont  under- 
stands Philostorgius  to  claim  Galla  as  an  Arian ; 
but  the  passage  in  Philostorgius  (x.  7)  appears  to 
refer  rather  to  her  mother.  Justina.  Howeyer,  the 
Paschal  Chronicle  calls  her  an  Arian,  and  the 
marked  silence  of  Ambrose  with  respect  to  Galla 
in  the  passage  just  referred  to  makes  it  not  nnlikelj 
that  she  was  Bus{)ected  or  known  to  be  not  ortho- 
dox. (Zosim.  iv.  44,  45,  55,  57;  Maroellin. 
Chron. ;  Chron.  Pawch.  p.  563,  ed.  Bonn ;  Tille- 
mont, IJid.  dt's  Emp.  vol.  t.  ;  Gibbon,  c.  xxviL) 

3.  Galla  Placidia,  so  named  in  coins  and 
inscriptions  ;  but  by  historians  more  commonlj 
called  simply  Placidia,  was  the  daughter  of  Theo- 
dosius the  Great  by  his  second  wife  (Jalla  [No. 2.], 
The  dale  of  her  birth  does  not  appear:  it  must 
have  been  not  earlier  than  3MU,  and  not  later  than 
SOX  She  was  at  Rome  in  a.  d.  408,  and  is  ac- 
cused of  being  one  of  the  parties  to  the  death  of 
her  cousin  Serenii,  Stilicho*s  widow,  who  wai 
su.'pected  of  corres)>onding  with  or  furouring 
Alarir,  who  was  then  In^sieijing  the  city.  It  a{h 
pears  from  this  that  Placidia  was  then  old  enough 
to  have  some  influence  in  public  affiurs  which  con- 
sidcnition  would  lead  us  to  thmw  Kick  the  date  of 
hor  birth  as  far  as  possible.  Giblwn  says  she  vat 
about  twenty  in  408,  which  is  prolwbly  correct. 
When  Alaric  took  Rome,  A.  D.  410,  Placidia  fell 
into  hid  hands  (if  indeed  she  had  not  bet^n  piv- 
viously  in  his  jiower),  and  was  detained  by  him 
as  a  hosUijje,  but  res|)ectfully  treated.  After 
Alaric*6  death  she  continued  in  the  power  of  bit 
brother-in-law  and  successor,  Ataulphus.  [AtaI'L- 
riir>.]  Constantius  (afterwards  empemr)  the 
Patrician  [Constantius,  III.],  on  the  part  of 
the  em[>eror  Honorius  half  brother  of  Placidia, 
demanded  her  restoration,  having  already,  as  Tille- 
mont thinks,  the  intention  of  asking  her  in  mu^ 
riage.  At^uilphus,  however,  having  it  also  in  Tiew 
to  marry  her,  evaded  these  demands,  and  married 
her  (acconlina:  to  Joniandes),  at  Forum  Livii,  near 
Ravenna,  but  acconling  to  the  better  authority  of 
OlyinpiiMiorus  and  Idiitius,  at  Narbonne,  a.  D.  414. 
Idatius  states  that  this  matter  was  regarded  \if 
some  as  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  of  Daniri 
(ch.  xi.)  ro5p<'cting  the  King  of  the  North  and  the 
daughter  of  the  king  of  the  South.  Philostorgius  eon- 
siders  that  another  (tassage  of  the  same  prophetiad 
book  was  fulfilled  by  the  event  Ataulphus  treated 
her  with  great  respect,  and  endeavoured  to  make 
an  alliance  with  Honorius,  but  was  not  suceessfidf 
tiiniugh  the  opposition  of  Constantius.  In  A.Oi 
115  Ataulphus  was  killed  at  Rarcelnna,  leaving  no 
issue  by  Placidia,  their  only  child,  Theodo«iu» 
having  died  soon  after  its  birth.  Ataulphus,  with 
his  last  breath,  charged  his  brother  to  reitoiv 
PLicidia  to  Honorius,  but  the  rerolntioiu  of  the 
Visi-Gothic  kingdom  prevented  thk  bco^  dov 
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:  nntn  after  Pbicidi 
I  iniolcDce  of  Sigeric 
M  smKencn.  tat  tfUtweru  nie««»r  of  Atanlphui, 
that  >bc  wu  mlored  bj  Volia  or  WoU^  w: 
■Dccnded  Sigeric  Ilei  mtatalion  look  plan 
A.D.iiB  ;  aul  on  the  fint  Any  (Ut  January)  of 
the  neit  jtar  (^17)  «h«  waa  married,  tliough 
■gaina  hir  will,  lo  Cosilanliui,  b;  wb  '  '  ' 
tiro  childim,  a  daujihwr,  Jiula  Cml 
■    k   aon,   aflriTHJilt  ihi 
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..NUfS  III.],  bora  4.t 
l«larpd  AuguFlui  by  Hr 
>ha  vaa,  boireTcr,  •omoibat  reluctant  i 
kin  a*  eotla^e  in  the  empire,  aiid  Hlaridla  re- 
ceind  the  tide  of  AuKUitai  and  the  iiitint  Va- 
Iretinian  mxiied,  ihrouKh  PWidb'a  iiiRueiKe.tlie 
title  -  Nohtliaaima!,"  nliich  wat  equirstc-nt  lo  hi> 

tiu  died  A.  D.  431,  about  half  a  jenr  after  hii  ele- 
ntiBD.  Afirt  hit  ileiib  Honoriua  thoved  Placidla 
tach  regud  and  oftection  a«  ^ve  riae  to  diuredit- 
ihle  nrmiaea  reaprctinfi  them  j  hot  after  a  lime 
their  lore  waa  exchanged  for  enmity,  their  re- 
•pctiip  friendi  miwd  lumiilti  in  Ravenna,  where 
be  Gothic  aaldierB  supported 
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r  children  fled 


(i.  D.  V23)  loTheodi 
vek  hia  aid.  It  waa  probably  in  thi*  flight  that 
•Ke  experienced  the  danger  ftnm  the  tea,  and  mode 
■be  tow  reeorded  in  an  eitant  inwription  on  the 
thurch  of  St.  John  the  Evangeliit  at  Ravenna. 
(Gmter,  p.  1048.  No.  1.)  ll  ia  Dot  IliieK-  ttiat 
Thndotiua  would  bate  Uliried  her  i^iintt  Ho- 
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She  died  A.Q.  450  or  451, 
buried  at  HaTenns.  (Zoaim.  Ti.  12  ;  Otympiod. 
apud  Phot,  Itil.  cod.  80  ;  Social.  //.  E.  vii.  23, 
!4;  i*biI«torg.  lI.E.  lii.  4,   12,  13,  14  j  Mar- 


ccllin.,  Idatiu*,  Proiper  AquiL.  Proiper  Tiro 
CSromico ;  PiMop.  dt  Bell.  VaitJ.  i.  3  j  Tillemont, 
//«t  da  Ewp.  vol.  I.  vi.;  Gibbon,  ch.  31,  33, 
and35;  Eekhel.  lol.  »iiL  p.  ITS.)     [J.C.M.1 

GALLA,  ARRIA.     [Abhia.] 

GALLA.  SCysiA,  the  wife  of  C.  Siliua  [Si- 
tiua],  involred  with  him  in  a  charge  of  trenaon 
A.D.  24.     The   pretext  for  Oalhi'a  impeachment 

Oermauy,  in  A.  D.  U,  »ho'  had  »Td"^"c  'iHflueC 

:i>Gal1a-ai.itiDiacy 


GALUCA'NUS,  a 
along  with  Maecenas,  i 
who   through    curiosity   i 


shiy  t 


0  uldicT 


the  Kuate- 
-  ..  bloody  atrife 
which  raged  for  many  dayi  between  the  popuhifo 
and  the  practorinna  during  the  brief  reign  of  Dal- 
binua  and  Pupienui,  a.  d.  23S.  In  the  conru  oF 
these  diaordera  a  large  portion  of  the  city  waa 
destroyed  by  fire.  (Ilerodian.  vii.  27  i  Capitolin. 
Mojcima.  duo,  20,  Gordunii  Ira,  23.)     JW.  R,l 

GALLICA'NUS,  a  rhetorician  mentioned  by 
Fronto  (p.  128,  ed.  Nlebuhr),  »hei«,  however, 
A.  Mai  remarka  that  tlie  word  Gallicanua  may  ha 
a  men  adjective  lo  deaignate  a  rhetorician  of  Gaul, 
and  that  Fronto  may  allude  lo  Favorinui,  tha 
Oullii:  (ophiat  of  Arfea,  Whether  Mm  is  right  or 
decided,  but  the  Squilla  Gallica 


■  of  Froi 
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p.  207,  ed.  Niebuhr)  is  nddiei 
event!,  be  a  ditferent  person.  The  latter  ia  men- 
lioiicd  in  tlie  Fnati  n>  coueuI,  in  a.  D.  127.  in  the 
reign  of  ll.idrion.  Whether  thia  M.  SquillaGaK 
licuma.  again,  is  the  aame  aa  the  one  who  occun 
in  the  h'aatiaa  conaul  in  a.  n.  130,  it  uncertain,  aa 
under  the  latter  date  the  Faiti  are  incomplete,  and 
haveonly  the  name  Gallicanus.  IL.S.] 

GALI.ICA'NUS,  VULCATIUS,  ihe  name 
prelixed  in  the  collection,  entitled  Scriplom  HIm- 
toriat  Aaya^ae  [see  Capholini/s],  to  the  Ii&  o( 
Avidiui  Cauius.  Not  one  circumatanee  cotmecled 
with  thiaauthoria  known  ;  and  Salmaiiua,  follow- 
ing the  authority  of  the  Palatine  MS.  would 
nsnign  the  biography  in  queation  to  SpnttLiuua. 
Whoever  the  compiler  may  have  been,  the  work 
itaelf  ia  a  mieeriiijle  perrarmimcc,  so  d^vctive  and 
confuaed,  that  leveral  of  the  leading  evenla  con- 
nected with  the  rebellion  in  the  (Jaat  would  bo 
altogether  unintelligible  did  we  nni  poHcia  more 
curate  and  diatincE  lourcei  of  information.  Foi 
iiion..  kc.  aee  CAPrroLisua.  [W.  R.] 

GALLIE'NA.  Wo  are  told  by  TrcUlliui 
illio  that  Celaua  [Celsus],  one  of  the  numeroua 
prelendera  to  the  purple  who  aprung  up  during  the 
reign  of  Callienus,  wal  invested  with  the  imperial 
dignity  by  Gaili^na,  a  couain  {™«K.4ri«u)  of  Iho 
reigning  monarch.  A  coin  described  in  a  MS.  of 
Gollziua,  na  bearing  the  ioacription  licih.  oalli- 
i.'JA  Aua.,  and  aup[K>icd  by  some  to  belong  to  the 
uibjeet  of  ihii  nrticle,  ia  considered  by  tha  beat 
ludgea  lo  have  been  apurioua,  if  it  ever  exiited  M 
til. 
But  two  gold  mednK  which  are  admitted  to  b« 

'aasment  lo  nuniiainntologiata.  One  of  these  pre- 
lenls  on  the  obierae  a  head,  apparently  ibat  of 
Oallienua,  encircled   with  a  wreath  of  corn  eaia. 
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and  the  legend  galme.vab  auoustab  ;  on  the 
reverse  Victory  in  a  bigii,  with  the  words  vbiqub 
PAX.  The  other  exhibits  precisely  the  same  obverse 
with  tlio  former,  on  the  reverse  tlie  emperor,  clad 
in  military  robes,  crowned  bv  Victory,  who  stands 
behind,  with  the  wiirds  victdria  auo.  Of  the 
oumerous  hypotheses  which  have  l>ecn  proposed  to 
^ plain  the  origin  of  these  pieces,  two  only  are  de- 
•crving  of  notice. 

1.  That  of  Vaillant,  who  supposes  that  they 
were  minted  in  some  of  the  rebellious  provinces, 
for  the  purpow  of  holding  up  to  scorn  the  effemi- 
nacy of  Gailicnus  whose  brows  are  therefore  orna- 
mented with  the  garland  appropriated  to  females 
instead  of  the  warrior's  hiurel. 

2.  That  of  Kckhel,  who  thinks  it  possible  that 
they  may  be  intended  to  commemorate  some  wild 
freak  of  Gallienus,  who  may  have  thought  fit  to 
assume  the  attributes  of  the  goddess  Ccri'S,  just  ob 
Nero  and  Comniodus  chose  to  }je  n'prcsented  as 
divinities,  the  former  as  Apollo,  the  Litter  as  Her* 
cules.     ( Eckhel,  vol.  vii.  p.  4 1 1 . )  [  \V.  R.  J 

GALIJE'NUS,  with  his  full  name,  P.  Liciniub 
Valkriani's  Egnatiuk  Galmenijs,  Roman  em- 
peror A.  D.  2()0-2fi0.  When  Valerian,  upon  the 
death  of  Aemilianus,  was  raised  to  the  throne 
(a.  u.  253),  he  immediately  asfiumeil  his  eldest 
son  Gallienus  as  an  associate  in  the  purple,  and 
employed  him,  under  the  cnre  of  the  exj>crienced 
Postumus,  governor  of  (laul,  to  ch^ck  the  incur- 
sions of  the  iKirbariiin  Frankb  nnd  Alemanni  upon 
the  UpjHir  Danube  and  the  P»l)ine.  Could  we 
repose  any  faith  in  the  testimoiiv  of  medals  and 
inscriptions,  the  otl-n'peated  title  of  6Viv«w«/c«.s 
the  legends  I'lWor/a  6Vr//iti«/f'/,  Vlcloria  A/it/us- 
torum^  Rmtitutor  (luVuirum^  ai-ci)nii»anied  by  re- 
presentcitions  of  the  great  rivers  of  the  West 
crouching;  as  suppliants  at  the  feet  of  the  prince, 
would  indicate  a  long  series  of  glorious  achiev- 
ments.  liiit  the  reconis  of  this  epoch,  inipcrfi»ct  as 
they  are,  tell  a  very  different  tale,  and  prove  that 
the^e  pompous  ninnil'estations  of  triumph  were 
weak  fniuds,  intended  to  minihtrr  to  vanity,  or  to 
conceal  for  a  moment  defeat  an<i  dishonour.  Our 
nuthorlties  are  so  impeifect,  that  it  is  impoKsible  to 
describe  with  distinctne^)*,  even  in  outline,  the 
events  which  occurred  during  the  rei;:n  of  Valerian, 
fi-om  his  accession  in  a.  !»•  '- '»."i  until  his  capture  by 
the  iVr^ians  iu  a.  d.  2(i(»,  or  during  the  eight 
following  y«\irs,  while  Gallienus  alone  enjoyed  the 
title  of  Augustus.  It  is  certain  that  towards  tiie 
close  of  this  period  the  Roman  dominion,  which  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century  had  sustained  a  succession 
of  shcK'ks,  which  seemed  to  thri'aten  its  dissolution, 
reached  its  lowest  point  of  weakness.  i»o  nu- 
merous w<"re  the  ft>es  bv  which  it  was  on  everv 
side  assailed  from  without,  and  so  completely  were 
its  powers  of  resist'ince  pjinilysed  by  the  inc;i{)acity 
of  its  rulers,  that  it  is  hard  to  comprehend  how  it 
escaped  complete  dismemberment,  became  again 
united  and  victorious,  and  recovered  some  portion  at 
least  of  its  ancient  glory.  During  this  period  the 
Franks  r.ivagi^  Gaul  and  Spain,  and  even  Milled 
over  the  stniits  to  Africa;  the  A ifmanni  devas- 
tated unceasingly  the  provinces  of  the  IJpjK'r  Da- 
nube ;  the  (jotliH  pillaged  the  cities  of  Asia  on 
the  southern  shores  of  the  Kuxine,  gained  pos- 
session of  Myziintium,  and  diffused  dismay  through- 
out (Jreece  by  the  capture  of  Athens  ;  the  Sarma- 
tians  swept  all  Dacin,  and  the  fertile  yalley  of 
Moe.Tiia,  to  the  Ikuc  of  Muunt  Iloemiis ;  while 
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Sapor  made  himself  master  of  Armenia,  recoTered 
Mesopotamia,  and,  jiassing  the  Euphrates,  pumned 
his  career  of  victory  through  Syria,  until  Antioch 
yielded  to  his  arms. 

Nor  were  the  population  and  resources  of  tlie 
empire  exhausted  by  the  direct  rarages  of  war  alone. 
The  ravages  of  the  barbarians  were  followed  by  a 
long  protracted  famine,  which  in  its  turn  eaTe 
energy  to  the  frightful  plague,  first  imimrted  xmm 
the  East  by  the  soldiers  of  Venis,  and  wliich  liaving 
for  a  time  lain  dormant  now  burst  forth  with  temtie 
violence.  At  the  period  when  the  vinilence  of  the 
epidemic  attained  its  greatest  height,  five  thouvuid 
sick  are  said  to  have  perished  daily  at  Rome ;  and, 
after  the  scourge  had  passed  away,  it  was  found  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Alexandria  were  dimiuikhed 
by  nearly  two  thirds. 

P^iradoxical  as  the  assertion  may  appear,  general 
anarchy  and  a  complete  dissolution  of  tlie  political 
fabric  were  averted  mainly  by  a  scries  of  internal 
rebellions.  In  every  district  able  officers  spnmg 
up,  who,  disdaining  the  feeble  sceptre  of  the  em- 
peror,  asserted  and  strove  to  maintain  the  dignity 
of  inde{>endent  princes.  The  armies  levied  by 
these  usurpers,  who  arc  commonly  distinguished  by 
the  fanciful  designation  of  The  Thirty  Tyruhts  [see 
AiTREOi.rs].  in  many  cases  arrested  the  pmgresa  of 
the  inMiders,  until  the  strong  arm  and  vipiruus  in- 
U'llect  of  a  Claudius,  an  Aurelian,  and  a  Prubus  cnl- 
li^cted  and  bound  together  once  more  the  scattervd 
fragments  into  one  strong  and  well-compacted  wliulc. 

The  chiinicter  of  Gallienus  himself  is  one  of  the 
most  contemptible  presented  in  history.  Ho  long 
as  ho  n*mained  subject  to  his  parent,  be  maintained 
a  fair  and  decent  reputation,  but  no  sooner  was  be 
released  from  this  control  than  he  at  once  gave  way 
to  his  natunil  propensities.  The  accounts  of  his 
father's  capture  were  received  with  evident  plea- 
sun*,  and  not  a  single  etfort  was  made  to  pmcnie 
the  release  of  the  imprisoned  em])eror.  Sinking  at 
once  into  indolence,  he  |iassed  his  life  in  a  succes- 
sion of  puerile  and  pmflignte  indulgences,  totally 
indilVerent  to  the  public  welfare.  At  the  same 
time,  he  was  not  deficient  in  talents  and  accum- 
plishments.  He  possessed  skill  and  grace  as  a 
rhetorician  and  a  poet,  several  of  his  bont  mots 
which  have  been  preserved  possess  cnnsidenible 
neatness  and  {mint,  he  displayed  great  skill  in  the 
art  of  dress,  and  was  deeply  versed  in  the  scimee 
of  good  eating.  Rut,  amidst  all  his  follies,  we  find 
tniees  of  nobler  impulses  and  of  darker  patsions. 
When  fairly  roused  by  the  approach  of  onavoid* 
able  danger,  he  showed  no  want  of  courage  and 
military  prudence,  all  of  which  were  evinced  in  the 
victory  gained  over  the  Goths  in  Thntce,  and  in 
his  cilm]^'^ign  against  Postumus,  although  on  this 
last  occitsion  he  probably  owed  much  to  the  ezpe-- 
rienced  valour  of  his  generals  Aureolus  and  Clau- 
dius. On  the  other  hand,  the  latent  treachfry 
and  cruelty  of  his  temper  were  manifested  in  the 
massiicro  of  the  mutinous  soldiers  at  Byxantinm, 
who  had  surrendered  under  the  express  stipulation 
of  an  onmesty,  and  in  the  curious  Iett(*r  preserred 
by  the  Augustan  historian,  in  which  Celer  Voria- 
nus  is  earnestly  enjoined  to  mutihite,  slay,  and  cot 
to  pieces  (/uorrcr,  occide^  concide)  all  who  bad 
favoured  the  pretensions  of  the  usurper  Inseninui 
old  and  young,  without  distinction.  (TnbdL  PoIL 
In'H'n.  inter  Tn'tf,  Tyrann.) 

( iallienus  appears  to  have  set  out  for  Cineee  in 
A.  i>.  *J67,  in  order  to  oppose  the  Goths  and  Hcnli, 
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vlio  wen  dcTailatiog  MoeuA ;  he  relu 
to  IimIj  Dpnn  reaiiiDg  ncwi  of  ilie  in! 
AorccJniL,  wfaem  he  defcstf  d,  and  ihti 
Un  ;  but,  whiJe  pmaing  the  uege  of  1 
na  ilun  bj  hii  owa  »ldJcn,  in  th 
Hurh,  A.  D.  S68,  iu  tbc  firiietb  yeoc  of  his  age, 
after  be  hod  enjoyed  the  title  of  Anguatui  f 
fiftecD  fCBTi,  and  reigned  aJone  for  upwardi 
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(TrebelL    PolL    Vaieria.  prUcr  rf  fL,  GaVia^ 
JtOi  Vicxot,  dt  Caa.  uiiii,  Epit.  xiiii.  iz:  '" 
Eatmp.  ii.  7,  8 ;  Zonu.  liL  23,  24  ;  Zoiim.  i. 
37,  JO,  who  apeaki  io  >»ch  gectle  leima   of 
fnscc.  that  HDiF  pcnooi  have  iougined  that 
chaacter  was  vilfulij  miirepreKDted  by  the  hi 
tiini  of  tbe  a^  of  Conilautiue,  who  »iight  to 
6b  ibe  TirtDC*  of  their  own  psirotu  more  can 
CBDO*  by  ealnnmiatiDg  their  predeceisoTB.     With 
Kpird  to  the  DBuiei  of  OallieDiu,  tee  Eckhel,  io 
rt.^4I^.)  [W.R.1 


had  him  convejed  back  lo  Rome,  where  he  wiu 
kept  in  cutlodj  in  the  houae  of  n  magistrate,  (T»e. 
Am.  Ti.  3;  Dion  Caw.  Inii.  IR.}  In  bis  esriy 
years  he  had  heeo  a  friend  of  Olid  (£r  Pant,  ii, 
U),  and  on  one  occaiion  he  hod  defended  Bathyl- 
liu,  one  of  the  fhvonritea  of  Mneceoae.  (Senea 
GaUrm,.  i.  2.  fi  ;  Quinlil.  ii.  2.  §  91.)  According 
Dion  Caisiu.  (l.iL  25),  he  wae  put  to  death  by 
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0.«.LIPNUS,Q.  JULtUS.  We  learn  from 
Victor  (EpH.  33)  that  the  emperor  Gallieniu  had, 
b  addition  to  the  Saloninul  who  wBi  put  to  death 
l>F  Peitamiu,  another  >on  alto  named  Saloaiii 
iduDiuiiu.  Tbii  it  probably  the  individual  com- 
■unanied    in  an  inicription  (Gniter,  cclxx*.  S) 

ken  pDt  to  death  at  Rooi*  along  with  bit  uncle 
Valetianui.  1^  boweier,  an  unique  coin,  figured 
B  the  rembroke  cutleciion,  bearing  on  the  ob- 
lene  a  beardleu  head  mnomidcd  by  nyi  with 
tbe  legend  Divo.  cash.  q.  o^iLMUKO,  and  on  tha 
reiene  a  Sating  altar  with  the  word  cohkecratio, 

ate  that  ihi*  (J.  Gallienul  died  yonug  and  wai 
dei&il  by  hii  bther.  (See  Eckhel,  vol.  lii.  p.  430, 
who  njeniioDi  a  second  medal  which  perhaps  \>e- 
kugt  to  the  ume  penon.)  [W.  R.J 

M.  OA'LLIO  ii  mid  to  be  mentioned  io  an 
ancient  MS.  aa  the  author  of  the  lOtlorica  a.1  lie- 
r?su.i>,  which  ia  printed  aniung  Cicero'i  uorki. 
But  the  Malement  ii  leiy  uncertain ;  bcude*  which 
M.  CalUo  ii  otherwise  altORelher  unknown.  (J. 
C.  Scaliger.  dt  He  Pod.  iii.  31,  34  i  Buimann, 
ID  ibe  ntvbce  to  his  edition  of  the  IVieL  ad  Ilcrran. 
p.  .rz.)  [L.  S.] 

GA'LLIO,  JU'NIUS,  a  Roman  rhewrieiaii,  and 
a  cDDleuiparary  and  friend  of  H.  Annaeus  Seneca, 

senator  ;  and  on  one  occuion  he  giropoMd  in  the 
Kute  that  the  praetorians,  after  the  eipiration  of 
thrii  lioie  of  service,  iliuutd  receire  a  distinction 
eibeiwiie  n-scrved  for  equitea,  namely,  the  right  of 
sitting  in  the  quAEuordeciin  ordines  in  the  theatre. 
Titjerina,  who  sospected  that  thit  was  done  merely 
to  w-in  the  Eivour  of  the  soldiers,  began  to  fear  hiui : 
be  fiwt  renjoved  him  from  the  senate,  and  after- 
wards aebl  bin  into  exile.  Gallic  accordingiy 
wrnl  lo  Letbot ;  but  Tibtiiiia,  grudging  him  ihe 
'loiel  and  eaae  which  he  »a*  likely  to  cujoy  there. 


aboTe  the  ordinary  declaimen  of  the 
ast  the  author  of  the  dialogue  De  Ora- 
loribui  (c  36  1  comp.  Sidon.  Apollin.  i.  5.  §  10) 
speaks  of  him  wilh  consideiable  contempt.  Bctidel 
his  declamations,  such  aa  the  speech  for  Batbylloa, 
nc  know  that  he  published  a  work  on  rhetoric, 
which,  howcer,  is  lost,  (yuinlil.  iiL  1.  §  21  j 
llieronym.i'™c^.  (it.  viJL  ra  Emiiam.)  Whether 
he  is  the  same  Gallio  who  is  mentioned  in  the  AcU 
(.iii.  12)a.  proconsul  of  Achaia  is  uncertain,  [US.] 
GA'LLIO,  L.JUNHJS,ason  of  the  rhetori- 
cian  M.  Annaens  Seneca,  and  an  elder  brother  of 
the  philosopher  Seneca.  His  original  name  was  M. 
AnnacuB  Noratus,  but  be  was  adopled  by  the  rhe- 
lorician  Juniui  Gallio,  whereupon  he  changed  his 
name  into  L,  Junius  Annaeua  (or  Aunacanus) 
Gallio.  Dion  Cassius  (li.  35)  mentions  a  willy 
but  bitter  joke  of  his,  which  he  made  in  reference 

of  Chiiidiui.     Hit  hrolher'i  death  intimidated  him 
so  much,  that  he  implored  the  mercy  of  Nero  (Taa 


.7a)  I 
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chronicle  of  Evtebiut,  wlio  calls  him  a  celebrated 
rbeloricwn,  ho  put  an  end  to  himself  in  a.  u.  fifi. 
He  ia  mentioned  by  hit  brother  in  the  prefiwe  to 
the  fourth  book  of  the  Qaaeilunet  Nutirala.  and 
the  work  <2e  F'^n  ii^ta  isaddreasedtohini.  [L.S.I 
G.VLLIUS.  I.  Q.  GALLILia,  wat  a  candidate 
for  the  praeloi^hip  ill  u.  c.  64,  and  accused  of  am- 
bitus by  M.  Calidius ;  but  he  wss  defended  on 
Ihnl  occasion  by  Cicero  in  nn  oration  of  which  only 
a  few  fragmenls  have  enrae  down  lo  us.  lie  ap- 
pears to  have  been  acquitted,  for  he  was  inieslei) 
with  tlie  cily  praetorship  in  B.c.  63.  and  presided 
at  tlie  trial  of  C.  Cornelius.  (Cic  Brul.  BO,  dt 
I'elil.  Couj.  5 ;  Aseon.  la  Cic.  in  tog.  aaai.  p.  SU,  in 
ComeL  p.  G3.  ed.  Otelli.  See  the  fngmcuU  oE 
Cicero's  oration  for  Galliua  in  Orelli's  edition,  toL 
iT.  part  2,  p.  454,  &e. ;  Val.  Mai.  viiL  10.  §  3.) 

2.  M.  GALLira,  a  son  of  No.  1.  He  is  called  n 
praetorian  ;  but  the  year  in  which  he  was  inreatcd 
with  the  praetorship  it  uncertain,  lie  belonged  lo 
iho  parly  of  Antony,  with  whom  he  wot  staying  in 

M.  Galiius,  by  whom  Tiberius,  in  his  youlli,  waa 
adopted,  and  who  left  him  a  \xa^e  legacy,  although 
Tiberiut  afterwarda  dropped  the  name  of  his  ad.^ 
livebthor.  (Cic.  ad  Alt.  x.  15,  li.  20;  PkUip. 
»iii.  12;  Saet.  Tib.  6.) 

3.  q.  GArLii-s,B  son  of  No.  1,  anda  brolher  of 

were  sacrificed  by  the  triumvirs.  During  bit 
practorsliip  he  had  one  day,  while  engaged  on  hit 
tribunal,  some  taldela  conci-aled  under  hia  robe  ; 
and  OttaTbiiiii.  easpcciiiig  llml  he  had  arms  nnder 
his  cloak,  and  ihntlio  harboured  murderous  deaigna, 
ordered  hli  centurions  and  soldiers  tu  seize  bim. 
As  Q.  Galliut  denied  Ihe  cliarge,  QciaTijiiius  or- 
dered him  10  l<r  put  to  death.  iboDgh  aftcrwardi  in 
hit  mcnioiis  he  endeaioured  to  conceal  the  cniellT 
of  which  he  bad  thus  ken  gudty.  (Suet.  Jn^  27-) 
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Appian  (B.  C.  iii.  95),  probably  in  consequence  of 
the  manner  in  which  Octavianus  had  reported  his 
own  conduct,  relates  the  event  ditferently.  Oallius, 
he  says,  asked  Octavianus  to  give  him  Africa  as  his 
province  after  the  prnetorahip.  But  having  incurred 
the  suspicion  of  a  design  upon  the  life  of  the  tri- 
umvir, he  was  deprived  of  his  office,  and  the  popu- 
lace demolished  his  hou«e.  The  senate  declared 
him  guilty  of  a  capital  crime,  but  Octavianus  in- 
flicted no  other  punishment  on  him  than  sending 
him  to  his  brother  Marcus  [No.  *2],  who  was  then 
with  Antony.  Gallius  embarked,  and  was  never 
heard  of  afterwards. 

4.  QuiNTius  Gallil's,  so  at  least  his  name 
appears  in  the  bent  MS.,  for  others  read  i).  Ckillius 
or  Q.  Gall  us,  seems  to  have  been  legate  of  (^.  Mar- 
cius  Philippus,  the  proconsul  of  Asia.  Two  of 
Cicero^s  letters  (tui  Fam.  xiii.  43  and  44)  are  ad- 
dressed to  him. 

5.  C.  G.vLLii's,  a  person  otherwise  unknown, 
but  who,  according  to  Valerius  I^Iaximus  (vi.  1. 
§  13),  u-as  caught  in  the  act  of  adultery  by  Sem- 
pnmius  Musca,and  scourged  to  death.      [L.  S.] 

GALLO'NIUS.  1.  A  public  crier  at  Rome, 
whose  wealth  and  gluttony  j)a8sed  into  the  pro- 
verb '*  to  live  like  Gallonius.'*  (Cic.  pro  Quint.  30, 
de  Fin.  ii.  3H.)  He  was  probiibly  contemporary 
with  the  younger  Scipio,  and  was  Kitirised  by  Lu- 
cilius  (Cic.  de  Fiit.  ii.  8),  and  by  Homce  (A«/.  ii. 
*2,  40').  The  sturgeon  {udj>rnacr)  was  one  of  the 
dishes  fur  which  G;illonitis*  tabic  was  famous. 
( Lucil.  aj>.  Cic.  f.  r. ;  II or.  /.  c.  ;  comp.  Plin.  JJ.  A'. 
ix.  17.  §  GO  ;  Maciob.  &it.  ii.  1*2.) 

•2.  A  Roman  erjues  appointed  governor  of 
Gades  bv  M.  Varni,  during  the  civil  war  in  S{Kiin, 
B.r.  49.'  (Caesar,  Ii.  C.  ii.  18,  20.)     ( W.  B.  I).] 

GALLrS,  AE'LIUS,  an  intimate  friend  of 
the  geognplirr  Stnibo,  w:i8  pnicfoct  of  Kgypt  in 
the  reiirn  <>f  Anirnslus  and  some  time  after  Cor- 
n<*lius  GiiUus  with  whom  he  hi*  often  Ix'en  con- 
founded, had  iK'cn  imoti'd  with  tliu  sjune  office. 
Iliit  pnu'feoture  of  K^'vpt  iKrlonirs  to  the  years  ii.  c. 
24  nn«l  2.5,  and  thex-  vears  \ii\\c  beonne  remark- 
able  in  history  throuj-li  a  boM  ex}MMlitioii  into 
Arabia,  in  which,  liowever,  Aelius  Galhis  com- 
pletely fiili-d.  Gallus  undertook  the  expedition 
from  Egypt  by  the  command  of  Augu^tUR,  partly 
with  a  view  to  explore  the  country  and  its  inha- 
bitants und  partly  to  conclude  treaties  of  friend- 
ship with  the  people,  or  to  sulnlue  them  if  they 
should  oppoKc  the  Romans  for  it  was  believed  at 
the  time  tiiat  Arabia  was  full  of  all  kinds  of  trea- 
sures. When  AeliusGalius  set  out  with  his  army, 
he  trusted  to  the  guidance  of  a  Roman  called  Syl- 
laeus  who  deceived  and  misled  him.  A  long 
account  of  this  interesting  ex{)edition  through  the 
desert  is  gi\-en  bv  Stral>o  (xvi.  p.  7110,  &c.  ;  comp. 
xvii.  pp.  KOfi,  n\\  aii)  ;  and  Dion  Cass.  liii.  2.0). 
The  burning  heat  of  the  sun,  the  bad  water,  and 
the  want  of  every  thing  nec^'fi^yl^y  to  support  life, 
pHHluceil  a  disease  among  the  soldiers  which  was 
ulto;:ether  iniknown  to  the  Romans,  and  destn)yed 
the  greater  jwrt  of  the  army  ;  so  that  the  Arabs 
were  not  only  not  sulMlued,  but  succeedetl  in 
driving  the  Romans  even  from  tho^e  psirts  of  the 
country  whieh  thi'V  had  possessed  before.  Aelius 
GalluH  sp(Mit  fix  months  on  his  march  into  the 
country,  on  account  of  his  treacherous  guide,  while 
he  effected  his  retn»at  :n  sixty  days.  It  would  be 
extremely  intereMing  to  tmce  this  expedition  of 
AAlios  Gallus  into  Arabia,  but  our  knowledge  of 
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that  country  is  as  yet  too  tcanty  to  enable  m  to 
identify  the  route  as  described  by  Stmbo.  who  de- 
rived most  of  his  information  about  Arabia  from 
his  friend  Aelius  Gallus.  (Comp.  Strab.  ii.  p.  118; 
Plin.  //.  N.  vii.  28  ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  9.  §  3  i 
Galen,  vol.  ii,  p.  45o,  ed.  HasiL)  [L.  S.] 

GALLUS,  C?  AE'LIUS,  a  jurist,  cnniem- 
porary  with  Cicero  and  Varro,  though  probably 
rather  older  than  either,  is  said  by  Macrobius  (Sat, 
vi.  B)  to  have  been  a  roost  learned  man.  He  was 
the  author  of  a  treatise  in  at  least  two  books  D* 
Verborumj  qua  ad  Jua  Civile  pertinent^  Simifieo' 
tionf.  (Serv.  ad  F'iri/.  (weorg.  L  264.)  In  Fettu 
{s.  r.  Roffcdio),  the  citation  should  probably  be  of 
the  2nd,  not  the  1 2th  book.  From  a  cormptioa 
of  the  name  C.  Aelius  his  work  has  been  attri- 
buted, in  some  passages  where  it  is  cited  (GcD. 
xvi.  5  ;  Macr.  Sat,  tL  8),  to  a  Caelios,  or  Cae- 
cilius  Gallus  (Ant.  Augnstin,  De  Nom,  Prop. 
Pandect,  p.  IG  ;  ^I^nage,  Amoen»  Juris.  22.) 
Athough  he  is  not  mentioned  by  Pisnponius  nor 
named  in  the  Florentine  Index,  there  is  one  puro 
extract  from  him  in  the  Digest  (Dig.  50.  tiL  16. 
s.  1.57),  and  he  is  also  twice  cited  in  that  com- 
pilatitm — by  Gains  in  Dig.  22.  tit.  I.  s.  19,  and  br 
Paulus  through  Julianusin  Dig.  50.  tit.  16.  i.  77 
In  the  Litter  extract  (if  it  refers  to  him,  whieh  ii 
doubtful)  he  is  cited  by  the  name  Oallnt  alone,  a 
designation  which  elsewhere  applies  to  C.Aquillius 
Ciallus.  These  ])ass!)ges  arc  commented  upon  by 
Maiansius  Ad  XXX  Ictorum  Frag.  CummtnL 
vol.  ii.  p.  37 — 47. 

Another  fragment  of  Aelius  Gallus  is  preieired 
by  Gellins  (xvi.  5),  and  several  may  bo  found  in 
Festus  (5.  r.  Pmtlimininm,  Peus^  Saltus,  Tomntf 
^fllniceJ>.1^  Acrttm,  Xc<Tifsarii^  Pusfcgsio^  Redpe- 
ratio,  /tw/atioy  Su/fHnw,  Pftrarum,  Sactr  Mtmi^ 
liflujiosum,  Pvrfajam,  Rdcgati^  Remancii)aiiimem, 
Si'fuitus  lyccn-titm,  Stpulchrum.)  These  fragments 
(>on)e  of  which  contain  valuable  antiquarian  in- 
formation) are  collected  in  Dirksen^s  BruckstSektf 
&.C.,  and  are  also  given,  with  a  commentary,  by 
C.  G.  E.  Ileimbach  (C  Aelii  (tW/t  de  Verbor.  quat 
ti-l  jus  pertinent  Signif.,  Fragmenta^  8to.  Lipn 
1823.) 

Two  passages  in  Varro  {De  L.  L.  iv.  2,  iy.  10), 
according  to  the  ordimiry  reading,  make  expreM 
mention  of  Aelius  Gallus  ;  and  in  another  panut 
(v.  7)  it  is  doubtful  whether  Aelins  Gallus  oogfat 
not  to  be  read.  (Compare  6W/.  x.  21.)  Upon 
these  passages  depends  the  precise  detennination 
of  the  a:;e  of  Aelius  Gallus.  The  Aelius  mentioned 
in  Varro  (/>e  L.  L.  y.  7)  if  spoken  of  at  cm  M 
man.  In  other  passages  of  Vairo,  where  Aeltas  ii 
mentioned,  without  the  addition  Gallus  the  person 
referred  to  is  L.  Aelius  Stilo.  who  is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  jurist.  Van  lleusde  (/A?  I^ 
Actio  StVmc,  p.  64.  65,  Traj.  ad  Rhen.  1R39) 
thinks  that  Stilo  rather  than  Gallus  it  rvfem^d  to, 
even  in  the  passages  A-  L.  L.  \\.  2,  iy.  10.  In 
this  opinii>n  he  is  followed  by  Lachmann  (in  Sa- 
vigny's  Xdtach.  vol.  xi.  p.  116),  who  asserts  that 
Aelius  Gallus  is  cited  by  no  writer  more  ancient 
than  Verrius  Flaccus.  Jjachmann  attribatet  to 
C.  Aelius  the  sentence  Imptdics  lUtripcvt  esm  mm 
f»Ucyt  wqnc  antcxtttri  (Priscian,  Ars.  Gram,  pt  7W, 
ed.  Putsch),  which  is  assigned  by  Dirkten  to  C 
Livius  Drusus.     [Dausi's  No.  3.] 

Lachmann  seems  inclined  to  identify  the  Jotist 
with  the  Aelius  Gallus  who  wat  pnefect  of 
Aegypt  under  Augustus  and  it  spoken  of  in  th« 
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pcveediDg  article.  This  identity  had  been  pre- 
Tiofislj  aMerted  by  Bertrandus  and  Bach,  but 
moit  be  rejected  by  those  who  suppose  that  Varro 
cites  AeliuB  Gallus  the  jurist.  (Maiansius,  /.  c. ; 
Neaber,  Die  juristische  KlaMsiker,  p.  72 — 75  ;  Zim- 
mem,  H.  R.  G,  vol.  i.  k  81.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

CALLUS*  AE'LIUS,  an  ancient  writer  on 
phaimacy,  frequently  quoted  by  Galen.  He  is 
probablT  the  person  sometimes  called  simply 
Aelimt  (Gal  De  Cumpot.  Medicam,  $ec.  Loc.  iv.  7, 
▼oL  xii.  Du  730),  sometimes  Ga/itu  (ibid.  iii.  1,  iv. 
8,  roL  zii.  p.  6*25,  784),  and  sometimes  by  both 
names  (Z>0  Antid.  ii.  1,  vol  xiv.  p.  114).  In  one 
pasai^  {De  Compm,  Medtcam,  fee.  Gen.  vi.  6,  vol 
xiii.  p.  885)  Tdkws  AtXiof  is  apparently  a  mis- 
take for  r^AAot  Af\i05.  He  is  quoted  by  Ascle- 
piades  Phaimacion  (apud  Cal.  De  Cany^os,  Afedi- 
cam.  ate,  Loc.  iv.  7.  vol  xii.  p.  730),  and  Andro- 
Bacfans  (apad.  GaL  ibid.  iii.  1,  vol.  ziL  p.  625), 
and  most  have  lived  in  the  first  century  after 
Christ,  as  he  is  said  to  have  prepared  an  antidote 
for  <me  of  the  emperors,  which  was  also  used  by 
Cbarmia,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  a.  d.  54 
— €8.  (Gal.  De  Antid.  ii.  1,  vol  xiv.  p.  114.) 
Hal]er(^*6^u>a.  Medic.  Prod,  and  BiUiath.  Botan.) 
nppoaes  that  there  were  two  physicians  of  the 
Bsme  of  Aelius  (}allns ;  but  thif  conjecture,  in  the 
vriter*s  opinion,  is  not  proved  to  be  correct,  nor 
does  it  seem  to  be  required. 

Besides  this  (Callus,  there  is  another  physician  of 
the  name,  M.  Callus,  whois  sometimes  said  to  have 
had  the  cognomen  Asclbpiadks  ;  but  this  appears 
to  be  a  mistake,  as,  in  the  only  passage  where  he  is 
mentioned  (Gal.  IM  Campoe.  Medicam.  sec.  Loc.  viii. 
5,  vol  xiii.  p.  179),  instead  of  ToAAov  Vl&pKov  roQ 
A<rKAi|Ti^uv,  we  should  probably  read  VdWov 
M^^ov  ToS  *A<rNAi7T<a3c/ou,  i.  e.  the  follower  of 
AsdefHades  of  Bithvnia.  [W.  A.  G.] 

CALLUS,  ANVcIUS.  1.  L.  Amcius,  L. 
p.  M.  N.  Gallus,  was  praetor  in  B.C.  168,  and 
c^ndricted  the  war  a^inst  Gentius,  king  of  the 
Iliyriaos,  who  had  formed  an  alliance  with  Per- 
•2*<i«  of  Macedonia  against  the  Romans.  L.  A  ni- 
dus Gallus  was  stationed  at  Apollonia,  and  on 
hearing  what  was  going  on  in  lUjricum,  he  re- 
solved to  join  App.  Claudius,  who  was  encamped 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Genusus,  to  co-operate 
with  him  against  the  Illyrians  ;  but  as  he  was 
soon  after  informed  that  Illjrriiin  pirates  had  been 
sent  out  to  ravage  the  coasts  of  Dyrrhachium  and 
ApoHoaia,  Anicius  Gallus  sailed  out  with  the 
Roman  fleet  stitioned  at  Apollonia,  took  some  of 
theenemy*s  ships,  and  compelled  the  rest  to  return 
to  IHyricum.  He  then  hastened  to  join  App. 
Claadjos  to  relieve  the  Bassanitae,  who  were  be- 
sieged by  (Jentius.  The  news  of  the  arrival  of 
Anicius  G»llus  frightened  the  king  so  much,  that 
he  raised  the  *iege,  and  withdrew  to  his  strongly- 
fortified  capital  of  Scodra,  and  a  great  part  of  his 
array  surrendered  to  the  Romans.  The  clemency 
of  the  Roman  praetor  led  the  towns  to  follow  the 
example  of  the  soldiers,  and  Gallus  thus  advanced 
towards  Scodra.  Gentius  left  the  place  to  meet 
his  enemy  in  the  open  field  ;  but  the  courage  thus 
displayed  did  not  last,  for  he  was  soon  put  to 
flii^ht,  and  npn*nrds  of  200  men  being  killed  in 
horrrlng  back  through  the  gates,  the  king,  ter- 
rified in  the  highest  degree,  immediately  sent  the 
noblest  Illyrians  as  ambassadors  to  Anicius  Gallus 
to  beg  (bra  truce  of  three  days,  that  he  might  have 
tine  to  consider  what  was  to  be  done.     This  re- 
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quest  was  granted.    Gentius  hoped  in  the  mean- 
time to  receive  reinforcements  from  his  brother 
Caravantius,  but  being  disappointed,   he  himself 
came  into  the  Roman  camp,  and  surrendered  in  a 
most  humble  manner.    Anicius  Gallus  now  entered 
Scodra,  where  he  first  of  all  liberated  the  Roman 
prisoners,   and  sent    Perpema,  one  of  them,    to 
Rome,  with  the  intelligence  of  the  complete  re- 
duction of  Gentius.     The  whole  campaign  had  not 
lasted  more  than  thirty  days.     The  Roman  senate 
decreed  public  thanksgivings  for  three  days,  and 
Anicius  Gallus,  on  his  return  to  Rome,  celebrated 
a  triumph  over  Gentius.     In  b.  c.  155  he  was  one 
of  the  ambassadors  sent  to  call  Prusias  to  account 
for  his  conduct  towards  Attains.     (Liv.  xliv.  17, 
30,  31,  xiv.  3,  26,  43  ;  Polvb.  xxx.  13,  xxxiL  21, 
xxxiii,  6  ;  Appian,  Illyr.  9.) 

2.  L.  Anicius,  L.  p.  L.  n.  Callus,  was  consul 
in  B.C.  160,  the  year  in  which  the  Adelphi  of 
Terence  was  brought  out  at  the  funeral  games  of 
M.  Aemilius PauUus.  {Didascal.ad  TereiU.Addpk; 
Fasti)  [L.  S.J 

GALLUS,  A'NNIUS,  a  Roman  general  un- 
der the  emperor  Otho  in  his  expedition  against  the 
troops  of  Vitellius,  in  a.  d.  69.  He  was  sent  out 
by  Otho  to  occupy  the  banks  of  the  Po;  and  when 
Caecina  laid  siege  to  Placentia,  Annius  Callus 
hastened  with  a  detachment  of  his  army  to  the 
relief  of  the  place.  When  Otho  assembled  his 
council,  to  decide  upon  the  mode  of  acting,  Eallus 
advised  him  to  defer  engaging  in  any  decisive 
battle.  After  the  defeat  of  Otho's  army  in  the 
battle  of  Bedriacum,  Annius  Gallus  pacified  the 
enraged  Othonians.  In  the  reign  of  Vespasian  he 
was  sent  to  Gomiany  against  Civilis.  (Tac.  Ui»L 
i.  87,  ii.  11,  23,  33,  44,  iv.  68,  v.  19  ;  Plut  Otho 
5,8,13.)  [L.  S.] 

GALLUS,  ANTrPATER,a  Roman  historian, 
who  lived  about  the  lime  of  the  so-called  Thirty 
Tyrants,  and  is  censured  by  Trebellius  PoUio 
{Claud.  5)  for  his  servile  flattery  towards  Aureo- 
lus  ;  but  no  further  particulars  are  known,  and  his 
work  is  loRt,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  words 
quoted  by  TreU'IIius  Pollio  (/.  r.).  [L.  S  ] 

GALLUS,  C.  AQUI'LLIUS,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  early  Roman  jurists — those 
^velerea'''' — who  flourished  before  the  time  of  the 
empire.     Bom  of  an  ancient  and  noble  plebeian 
fjunily,  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  law, 
under  the  auspices  of  Q.  Mucins  P.  f.  Scaevola,  tlio 
pontifex  maxinius,  who  was  the  greatest  jurist  of 
the  day.     Of  all  the  pupils  of  Q.  Mucins,  he  at- 
tained the  greatest  authority  among  the  people,  to 
whom,  without  regard  to  his  own  ease,  he  was 
always    accessible,    and    ready    to    give    advice. 
For   deep    and    sound    leamirg,    perhaps    some 
of  his  fellow-pupils,  as  Lucilius  Balbus,  Papirius, 
and  C.  Juventius,  may  have  had  equal  or  greater 
repuUition  among  the  members  of  their  own  pro- 
fession ;  but  they   did  not,   like  CJallus,  exercise 
much  influence  on  Ihe  progress  of  their  art.     He 
was  an  eques  and  senator.    At  the  end  of  the  year 
B.C.  67  he  was  elected  praetor  along  with  Cicero, 
and,  in  the  discharge  of  his  office,  greatly  signalised 
himself  by  legal   reforms,  of  which   we  shall  pre- 
sently take    notice.       During  his  pmetorship  ho 
presided   in  qimeationcs  de  ambitu^  while  the  ju- 
risdiction in  cases  de  pecuuOs  repetundis  was  as- 
signed to  his  colleague.  (Cic  pro  CtueiU.  54.)    He 
never  aspired  to  the  consulship,  for  he  was  prudent 
and  unambitious,  or  rather,  his  ambition  waa  salia* 
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fied  by  the  judicial  soTcreigiity  which  he  exer- 
cised. Moreover,  he  dreaded  the  ndditional  toils 
(/an  ofRcc  to  which  he  felt  his  declining  health 
unequal.  (Jd  Alt.  i.  1.)  Of  the  details  of  his 
private  life  little  is  known.  Pliny  (//.  .V.  vii.  1) 
says,  epigrammatically,  that  he  was  even  more  dis- 
tinguished for  the  magnificent  mansion  which  he 
possessed  upon  the  Viminal  Hill  than  for  his  know- 
ledge of  the  Civil  Law.  It  was  in  this  mansion, 
the  most  superb  in  all  Rome  (P.  Victor,  lie  Urh. 
Rom.  liegion.  v.),  that  his  intimate  friend,  Q. 
Scapula,  suddenly  expired  while  at  supper  with 
Callus.  (Plin.  //.  A',  vii.  53.)  In  a  W**r  ad- 
dressed to  Servius  Sulpicius,  in  B.  c.  46  (ad  Fam. 
iv.  6),  Cicero  speaks  of  a  Gallus,  a  friend  and  re- 
lative of  Servius  (renter  Galhts\  who  lost  a  pro- 
mising son,  and  bore  his  loss  with  equttnimity  ; 
but  though  Gallus  Aquillius,  the  jurist,  was  the 
friend  and  legal  preceptor  of  Servius,  it  is  doubtful 
from  the  context  whether  he  is  the  person  referred 
to.  In  the  Topica^  a  treatise  which  was  published 
in  B.  c.  44,  Gallus  is  s{K)ken  of  in  the  past  tense,  as 
no  longer  living.     ( Top.  1*2.) 

We  can  only  brielly  review  the  professional 
career  of  Gallus.  Taught,  himself,  by  the  great 
Mucins  Scaevola,  he  could  boast  of  being  in  tuni 
the  principal  instructor  of  Ser^'ius  Sulpicius,  who 
had  previously  learned  the  elements  of  law  from 
Luciiius  Ikilbus,  and  combined  the  excellencies  of 
l)oth  his  masters ;  for  if  Balbus  were  more  esteemed 
for  solid  and  profound  acquirement,  Gallus  had  the 
advant«ige  in  penetration,  dexterity,  and  readiness. 
(C'ic.  Brut.  4*2.)  **  Institutus  fuit '' (Ser>'iu8),  says 
I'omponius,  in  the  ill-written  fragment  De  OrUfine 
Juris  (Dig.  i.  tit.  2.  s.  2.  $  43),  "  a  lialbo  Lucilio, 
instnictus  autem  maxime  a  Gallo  Aquillio,  qui  fuit 
Cercinae.  Itaque  libri  rjits  c<;mplurus  extant,  Cer- 
cinae  coufiKrtae.**  Cujas,  in  his  coniment  on  this 
passage,  speaks  of  Cercina  as  an  island  on  the  coast 
of  ::>icilv,  but  no  such  island  is  mentioned  bv  the 
ancient  geographers,  acconling  to  whom  Cercina 
was  tin  island  (now  Gauialera)  in  the  Mare  ^>yrti- 
cum,  whi're  Marius  lay  hid.  (Mela,  ii.  7  ;  Plin.  //. 
A',  v.  7.)  There  is  sonic  iniprolxibilily  in  the  sup- 
position that  S<'rvius,  although  he  visited  Athens 
and  Rhodes  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  iv.  12,  Brut.  41), 
should  have  passed  his  time  witii  his  preceptor  in 
an  iNland  on  the  ctvast  of  Africa — a  sin]L{ul:ir  choiee 
()f  a  vacation  residence  for  a  busy  jurist  and  his 
piipilf* !  Hence  some  critics  conjecture  that  Cae- 
cina,  in  Etrtiria  (Mela,  ii.  4),  is  meant,  and  others 
have  thought  of  }>icyon  or  Corey ra.  It  is  equally 
doubtful  whether  the  author  of  the  works  said  to 
have  lK?en  written  at  Cercina  were  Servius  or 
(Jail us.  (Otto,  in  iifrr.  Su'fic.  'I Iwa.  Jnr.  Civ, 
vol.  V.  p.  lo8o-().)  If  Servius  is  meant,  there  is  a 
neiMllcss  n^|H*tition,  for  Pompon i us,  referring  to 
Servius,  shortly  aftt^rwards  says,  **  Ihijns  vohmiina 
coniplur.i  extant."  In  the  time  of  Pom(>onius, 
some  works  of  At]uilIiuB  Ciallun  were  extxint,  but 
copies  of  them  were  scarce,  and  their  contents  were 
not  such  as  lo  conduce  to  their  popularity.  Ser- 
vius Sulpteius  inror}K)rated  the  works  of  Ciailus, 
and  of  other  disi-.pies  of  Mucius,  in  his  own 
writings  completed  what  they  had  left  in){»erfect, 
and,  while  he  acknowlc<lgcd  his  oViJi^^ations  to 
their  pnKluctions  he  at  once  secunnl  them  from 
oblivitm,  and  deprived  them  of  the  chance  of  inde- 
|>iMi<]ent  fame,  l)y  the  snjHTior  attnictiiui  of  his 
own  style.  Ry  I'lpian,  (Jallns  is  citid  at  seeond- 
liand  Ci-om  .Mi'*',  in  l)ig   11).  tit.  1.  «.  17.  §  0.     It 
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is  remarkable,  that  wc  ore  not  ncqnainted  with  tha 
title  of  any  one  of  his  works,  though  he  it  oflea 
quoted  in  the  Digest.  Thus,  he  is  loosely  quoted 
bv  Labco  (Dig.  33.  s.  29.  $  I),  by  Africaniit 
(big.  28.  tit.  6'.  8.  33.  §  7),  by  Cervidius  Scaevok 
(Dig.  28.  tit.  2.  8.  29),  by  Licinius  Rufiniu  (Dig. 
28.  tit.  5.  R.  74>,  by  Javolenat  (Dig.  40.  tit.  7. 
s.  39,  pr.),  by  Florentinus  (Dig.  46.  tit  4.  1. 18. 
§  1),  by  Paulus  (Dig.  30.  b.  127  :  Dig.  34.  tiL  2. 
8.  32.  §  1 ),  by  Ulpian  ( Dig.  8.  tit.  5.  t.  6.  §  2  ; 
Dig.  3U.  8.  30.  §  7,  Dig.  43.  tit.  24.  t.  7.  §  4). 
This  unspecific  mode  of  quotation  thowt  that  hu 
original  works  were  not  in  men*8  hands,  and  the 
same  inference  may  be  deduced  from  the  rilenoe  of 
the  old  grammarians,  who  never  illustrate  the 
usage  of  words  by  citations  from  Aquillius  GalloL 
His  authority,  however,  is  invoked  by  Dionyuoi 
of  Halicamassus  (lib.  iii.  p.  200,  ed.  Sylbuig.),  for 
the  statement  that,  on  one  occauon,  when  the 
sewers  were  out  of  repair,  the  censors  agreed  to 
pay  100  talents  for  their  cleansing. 

Aquillius  Gallus  early  acquired  high  reputation 
as  a  judex,  and  Cicero  frequently  appeared  at  an 
advocate  when  his  friend  sat  upon  the  bench.  Al- 
ready, in  B.  c.  81,  the  youthful  orator  pleaded  the 
cause  of  Quintius  before  Gallns  (Cell.  xr.  28), 
and,  a  few  years  afterwards,  Gallus  waa  one  of  the 
judices  on  the  trial  of  Caecina.  In  the  latter  caM 
ijtro  Caec.  27 ),  Cicero  lavishes  veiy  high  eneo- 
miums  on  his  knowledge,  ability,  and  indostry,  m 
well  as  his  just  and  merciful  disposition.  Tht 
speech  Pro  Ouentio  was  also  addressed  to  Gallof 
as  a  judex.  (!!icero  himself  resorted  for  legal  advioi 
to  his  friend,  although,  in  a  question  relating  to  • 
right  of  water,  he  says  that  he  preferred  consoltiiig 
51.  Tugio,  who  had  devoted  exclusive  attention  to 
that  branch  of  the  law  (pro  Balb.  20).  Gallns,  M 
the  other  hand,  when  he  was  consulted  on  qneih 
tions  which  involved  controverted  facts  rather  than 
legal  doubts,  used  to  refer  his  clients  for  advice 
{uid  assistance  to  Cicero,  as  the  great  orator  and 
skilful  advocate  (Topic.  12.).  It  it  probable  that 
Gallus  was  deficient  in  onitorical  power,  for  on  no 
occasion  do  we  find  him  complimented  by  Cicero  en 
any  such  gifL  Among  the  important  causes  m*hidi 
he  heard  was  that  of  Otaciliii,  who  had  carried  en 
an  adulterous  intrigue  with  C.  Viscllius  Vano. 
\'am),  l.eing  seriously  ill,  and  wishing  to  make  her 
a  present,  which,  if  he  died,  she  might  recover 
from  his  Juim  under  colour  of  a  debt,  permitted  ber 
to  charge  against  him  in  a  settled  account  the  sum 
of  300,000  sesterces,  but,  as  he  did  not  die  so  soon 
as  she  exjK-cted,  she  brought  an  action  against  Am- 
M-//*to  recover  the  amount  with  interest.  This  im- 
pudent demand  was  up>^t  by  the  legal  antboritj 
and  learning  of  Aquillius  Gallus,  who  was  appointed 
judex  in  the  case.  (Val.  Max.  viii.  2.) 

Such  w-as  Gallus  in  practice,  as  counsel  and 
judex,  skilful  in  his  art,  with  armour  always  bright, 
and  weapon  always  keen.  Rut  he  possessed  higher 
qualifications,  which  were  perhaps  not  sufficiently 
a]ipreciated  by  his  contemporaries.  He  had  a 
strong  love  of  equity,  and  a  strung  dislike  to  chi- 
canery and  fraud,  and  a  clear  perception  of  tho 
prtints  in  which  justice  was  defeated  by  technicalt- 
ties.  It  would  have  becin  too  daring  an  attempt 
to  disturb  the  arti^cinl  system  of  Roman  jurispni- 
denie  by  a  legislation  which,  though  it  remedied 
sonic  of  its  defiH:ts,  was  not  in  harmony  with  its 
establt.^hed  ndes.  Accordingly,  Gallus  applied  his 
iiigfuiou:  and  inventive  mind  to  tlie  contrivanee  of 
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kpJ  Dordtiei,  to  which  hit  anthoritjr  was  infi- 
CMl  to  giro  cnnency,  became,  while  they  cmed 
crih,  tbej  dittnrbed  no  settled  notioni.  To  ex- 
plain  all  hit  improrements  in  the  kw  wonid  exceed 
vu  Knita,  bat  there  are  three  which  deeerre  spe- 
cial mentioa — his  fonnulae,  lBt,fbr  the  institution 
of  heirs;  2d,  for  releasing  Iqgal  daims;  and,  3d,  for 
lore  in  case  of  fraud. 

As  to  the  first  head,  a  testament  might  have 
been  bnJcen,  if  it  nominated  a  stranger  as  heir, 
passing  orer  a  stau  keres,  though  such  heres 
dboaki  be  bom  after  the  testator's  death.  This 
ktter  event  was  provided  for  b  j  a  formula  invented 
hj  Aqvilbiis  Oalhis.  He  also  provided  a  form, 
which  was  adopted  on  his  aathority,  for  the  insti- 
tation,  as  heres,  of  a  postttmusj  who  was  not  a 
mm  herm,  (Dig,  28.  tit.  2.  s.  29,  Dig.  28.  tit.  6. 
a39L  f  7,  Dig. 28.  tit 5.  s.  74.) 

As  to  the  second  head,  he  deviied  a  summary 
msda  of  giving  a  general  release  of  all  obligationes. 
An  obKgatio  coold  only  be  dissolved  altogether  by 
soase  iDode  appropriate  to  the  mode  in  which  it 
kad  been  contracted  ;  but  the  nature  of  an  obli- 
gatio  mi^t  be  altered  by  its  renewal  in  another 
■nn  (aocoAio),  after  which  the  legal  incidents  of 
the  old  oUigatio  were  extinguished.  In  order, 
Aciefoce,  to  ptrvent  the  necessity  of  various  modes 
sf  If  lease,  where  there  might  be  obligationes  of 
urioos  kinda,  Aqnillius  Gallus  devised  the  plan  of 
fint  tonmg  by  a  movatio  every  existing  obligatio 
into  a  mafjim  verborum  oUi^aiio,  which  might  be 
disaolved  by  aeeeptilaiio,  or  a  fictitious  acknow- 
ledgment airni  the  obligatio  had  been  discharged. 
A.  nndertakes  by  ipotuio  to  pay  to  B.  the  value  of 
every  obligatio  cf  every  kind  by  which  A.  is  bound 
to  K  Tho  fenner  obligationes  being  thus  merged 
ia  the  qwfjby  all  claims  are  released  at  once  by  a 
ietitisas  acknowledgment  by  B.  that  he  has  ro- 
ceivad  firom  A.  the  stipolated  payment.  Such  are 
the  principlea  npon  which  is  founded  the  celebrated 
SSpi^mtio  AgmUkmOf  the  form  of  which  is  given  in 
1%.  4e.  tit.  4.  a.  18.  §  1,  and  in  Inst.  3.  tit.  29. 

As  to  the  third  and  most  important  head,  the 
fmBnlae  in  case  of  fraud — thist  improvement 
iHtieh  swept  every  species  of  wickedness  out  of  its 
kkst  lorking-plaoe  {everriculum  malidarum  omr 
mmm) — frmn  what  is  said  by  Cicero,  in  De  Nat, 
Ikor.  m.  30,  and  De  Off.  iii.  14,  we  have  strong 
for  concluding,  that  if  the  clause  in  the 
r*s  edict,  which  is  preserved  in  Dig.  4.  tit.  3. 
S  1,  wae  introdoced  before  the  time  when  Gallus 
was  pcaetor,  the  mode  of  proceeding  in  the  juf/icnim 
d»  dolo  Mo/o,  and  the  legal  remedies  against  fraud, 
at  least  leeeived  important  improvements  firom  his 
hands.  Hngo,  however,  thought  that  the  /ormuUie 
de  dolo  malo  were  nothing  more  than  new  clauses 
in  cootrscta.  (It  JLG.y,  861,  ed.  1832.) 

The  d^nition  of  doltu  malm  was  a  vexata 
qnaestio.  According  to  Gallus,  there  was  dolus 
mahis,  **qanm  esset  adiud  sinulatum,  alind  actuoL^ 
He  was  noted  for  definitions  in  other  cases.  His 
definition  of  litm  as  the  place  **■  qua  fluctus  al- 
ImtULT  has  been  often  cited  as  happy  though  metar 
phorical.    (Cic  Topic  7  ;   Quint.  Jtut,  Or,  iii  c. 

The  jurist  Aquillius  Gallus  (who  is  not  recorded 
ever  to  have  been  tribune  of  the  plebs)  was  not 
the  propoaer  of  the  Lex  Aqnillia,  which  is  a  plebis- 
ritom  o(  earlier  date  (Inst.  4.  tit.  3.  $  15),  having 
been  mentioned  by  Bmtos  (Dig.  9.  tit  2.  a.  27. 
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§  22)  and  Q.  Mncius  (MtL  s.  39.  pr.).  Fhrth«w 
more,  we  must  not  (as  the  compiler  of  the  FlcNtan- 
tine  Index  to  the  Digest  appears  to  have  done) 
confound  Aquillius  Gallus  with  the  kter  jurist 
Aquila. 

The  inscription  in  Gruter  (p.  652.  No.  6),  in 
which  mention  is  made  of  L.  Aquillius  Gemellus, 
the  fi«edman  of  the  jurist,  is  probably  spurious. 
(Bertrandus,  De  Jurisp.  ii.  9  ;  Guil.  Grotius,  De 
VUitlCtor.  L8.  $5—8;  Maiansius, orfjrJTJT/CW. 
Frag.  Commeni,  voL  u.  p.  57 — 126  ;  Heineccius, 
De  C.  AquUUo  Galio^  ICto  oeUberrimo  in  Opuae. 
vol.  ii.  pp.  777—9 ;  Zimmem,  R.  B,  G.  vol  L 
§77.)  [J.T.G.] 

GALLUS,  L.  AQUrLLIUS,  was  praetor  in 
B.  c.  1 70,  and  obtained  Sicily  for  his  province. 
(Liv.  xli.  18,  19.)  [L.  S.] 

GALLUS,  ASI'NIUa  1.  L.  Asinius,  C.  f. 
Gallus,  is  mentioned  in  the  Fasti  as  having  cele- 
brated a  triumph  in  b.  c.  26. 

2.  C.  AsiNiua,  C.  F.  Gallus,  a  son  of  C.  Asi- 
nius PoUio,  bore  the  agnomen  of  Saloninns.  He 
was  consul  in  b.  c.  8  with  C.  Marcius  Censorinns. 
He  was  not  free  firom  the  servile  flattery  which  at 
the  time  prevailed  in  the  senate  and  among  the 
people,  but  he  would  now  and  then  speak  in  the 
senate  with  more  frreedom  than  was  agreeable  to 
the  sovereign.  Augustus  said  of  him,  ^t  he  had 
indeed  the  desire  to  be  the  first  man  in  the  senate, 
but  that  he  bad  not  the  talent  for  it  Tiberius 
hated  him,  partly  on  account  of  his  freedom  in  ex- 
pressing his  opinion,  but  more  especially  because 
Asinius  Gallus  had  married  Vipsania,  the  former 
wife  of  Tiberius.  At  last  the  emperor  resolved 
upon  getting  rid  of  him.  In  A.  n.  30  he  invited 
him  to  his  table  at  Capreae,  and  at  the  same  time 
got  the  senate  to  sentence  him  to  death.  But 
Tiberius  saved  his  life,  only  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
flicting upon  him  severer  cruelties  tlum  death  alone. 
He  kept  him  imprisoned  for  three  years,  and  on 
the  most  scanty  supply  of  food.  After  the  lapse 
of  three  years,  he  died  in  his  dungeon  of  starvation, 
but  whether  it  was  compulsory  or  voluntary  is  un- 
known. 

C.  Asinius  Gallus  also  distinguished  himself  in 
the  history  of  Roman  literature,  in  regard  to  which 
he  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  his  fiither.  He 
wrote  a  work  in  several  books,  entitled  De  Com- 
paratione  patris  ae  CSoeronii^  which  was  nnfavour- 
able  to  the  latter,  and  against  which  the  emperor 
Claudius  wrote  his  defence  of  Cicero.  The  writings 
of  Asinius  Gallus,  however,  have  perished ;  and  all 
that  has  come  down  of  his  productions  is  a  short 
epigram  preserved  in  Suetonius.  (Tac  Ann.  i.  8, 
12,  13,  76,  &C.,  ii.  32,  33,  35,  iii.  11,  36,  75,  iv. 

1,  20,  30,  71,  vi  23,  25  ;  Dion  Cass.  Iv.  5,  Ivii 

2,  Iviiu  3 ;  SchoL  Acron.  ad  HoraL  Carm.  ii.  1, 
16  ;  Suet  CUuid.  41  ;  De  lUmL  Gram.  22  ;  ViL 
Hwrai,  m  fin.  ;  Plin.  Epist.  vii.  4  ;  GelL  xvii.  1  ; 
QuintiL  xii.  1,  22.) 

3.  Asinius  Gallus,  a  son  of  No.  2,  was  a  man 
proud  of  his  family  connection,  being  a  step-brother 
of  Drusus,  the  son  of  Tiberius.  In  the  reign  of 
Claudius,  he  and  Statilius,  and  a  number  of  Ireed- 
men  and  slaves,  formed  a  conspiracy  against  Claa- 
dius.  The  object  of  Asinius  Gallus  was  merely  to 
satisfy  his  foolish  vanity  ;  but  the  plot  was  dis- 
covered, and  Claudius  was  generous  enough  not  to 
inflict  any  severer  punishment  on  the  oflender  than 
exile.     (Suet  CMvd.  13. ;  Dion  Cass.  Ix.  27.) 

4.  L.  Asinius  Gallus  was  consul  in  a.  d.  C2, 
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the  year  in  which  the  poet  Penios  died.    (Tac 
Atm.  ziT.  48  ;   VHa  Peniu)  L.  S.] 

GALLUS,  CANI'NIUS.  L  L.  Caninius 
Gallus.  His  praenomen  Lucius  u  not  mentioned 
by  Cicero,  but  is  taken  from  Dion  Cassius  {Ind. 
lib.  68),  who  calls  his  son  L.  p.  He  was  a  con- 
temporary of  Cicero  and  Caesar.  In  n.  c.  59  he 
and  Q.  Fabius  Mazimus  accused  C.  Antonius  of 
repelundaey  and  Cicero  defended  the  accused.  Af- 
terwards, however,  Caninius  Gallus  married  the 
daughter  of  C.  Aatonius.  In  b.  c.  56  he  was  tri- 
bune of  the  people,  and  in  this  capacity  endea- 
Toured  to  further  the  objects  of  Pompey.  With  a 
view  to  prevent  P.  Lentulus  Spinther,  then  pro- 
consul of  Cilicia,  from  restoring  Ptolemy  Auleles 
to  his  kingdom,  he  lHt>ught  forward  a  rogation  that 
Pompey,  without  an  army,  and  accompanied  only 
by  two  lictors,  should  be  sent  with  the  king  to 
Alexandria,  and  endeavour  to  bring  about  a  recon- 
ciliation between  the  king  and  his  people.  13ut 
the  rogation,  if  it  ^tis  ever  actually  brought  foi^ 
ward,  was  not  carried.  The  year  after  his  tribune- 
ship,  B.  c.  55,  Caninius  Gallus  was  accused,  pro- 
bably by  M.  ColoniuB,  but  he  was  defended  by 
Cicero,  at  the  request  of  Pompey.  In  b.  c.  51  he 
was  staying  in  Greece,  perhaps  as  praetor  of  the 
province  of  Achaia,  for  Cicero,  who  then  went  to 
Cilicia,  saw  him  at  Athens.  During  the  civil  war 
between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  Caninius  Gallus  ap- 
pears to  have  remained  neutraL  He  died  in  b.  c. 
44.  He  had  been  connected  in  friendship  with 
Cicero  and  M.  Terentius  Varro,  whence  we  may 
infer  that  he  was  a  man  of  talent  and  acquire- 
ments. (Cic  ad  Q.  FrcU,  iL  2,  6,  cui  Fam.  i.  2,  4, 
7,  ii.  8,  vii.  1,  iz.  2,  3, 6,  am/  AtL  zv.  13,  zvi.  14 ; 
VaL  Maz.  iv.  2.  §  6 ;  Dion  Cass,  xzxix.  16 ; 
Plut.  Pomp.  49,  where  he  is  wrongly  called  Ca- 
nidius.) 

2.  L.  Caninius,  L.  p.  Gallus,  a  son  of  No.  1, 
was  consul  in  b.  c.  37  with  M.  Agrippa.  He  is 
mentioned  in  the  coin  annezed,  which  belongs  to 
B.  &  1 8  as  a  triumvir  moneiaiiii.  The  obverse  re- 
uresents  the  head  of  Augustus,  and  the  reverse  a 
Parthian  kneeling,  presenting  a  standard,  with 
L.  CANiNivs  oallvs  iiiviR.  (Fasti ;  Dion  Cass. 
Jndex^  lib.  48,  and  zlviii.  49  ;  Borghesi,  in  the 
Giomcde  Aroadieoy  voL  zzvi,  p.  66,  &c.) 


3.  L.  Caninius  Gallus  was  consul  suflfectus 
in  B.  c.  2,  in  the  place  of  M.  Plantins  Silvanus. 
(FasU.)  [L.  S.] 

GALLUS,  C.  CE'STIUS,  with  the  agnomen 
Camerinus,  a  Roman  lenator  of  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Tiberius,  was  consul  in  a.  d.  35,  with  M. 
Servilius  Nonianus.  (Tac  Ann.  iii.  36,  vL  7,  31 ; 
Dion  Cass.  IviiL  25  ;  Plin.  //.  A',  z.  43.)     [L.  S.] 

GALLUS,  CK'STIUS,  a  son  of  the  preceding, 
the  governor  of  Syria  (/<){^(/m^  a.  d.  64,  65),  under 
whom  the  Jews  broke  out  into  the  rebellion  which 
ended  in  the  destruction  of  their  city  and  temple 
hj  Titus.  Maddened  by  the  tyranny  of  Gcssins 
FlnniSy  they  applied  to  Gallus  for  protection  ; 
bat,  though   he  sent  Neapolitanus,  one  of  his 
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officers,  to  investigate  the  case,  and  reeeived  fnm 
him  a  report  &vonnble  to  the  Jews,  he  took  do 
effectual  steps  either  to  redress  their  injnrtes,  or  to 
prepare  for  any  outbreak  into  which  their  discon- 
tent might  drive  them.  When  at  last  he  fiBund  it 
necessary  to  act,  he  marched  from  Antioch,  and, 
having  taken  Ptolema'is  and  Lydda,  advaneed  oa 
Jerusalem.  There  he  drove  the  Jews  into  tho 
upper  part  of  the  city  and  the  precincts  of  the 
temple ;  and  might,  according  to  Josephns,  have 
finished  the  war  at  once,  had  he  not  been  discnaded 
by  some  of  his  officers  firom  presang  his  advantage^ 
Soon  after  he  unaccountably  drew  off  his  fxmt^ 
and  was  much  harassed  in  his  retreat  by  the  Jews» 
who  took  firom  him  a  quantity  of  spoiL  Nero 
at  the  time  in  Achaia,  and  GhiUns  sent 
to  him  to  give  an  account  of  affiurs,  and  to  repro- 
sent  them  as  favourably  as  possible  for  himselC 
The  emperor,  much  exasperated,  commissiooed 
Vespasian  to  conduct  the  war  ;  and  the  words  of 
Tacitus  seem  to  imply  that  Gallus  died  before  the 
arrival  of  his  successor,  his  death  being  psohably 
hastened  by  vexation.  (Joseph.  VU,  §  43,  BdL 
JiMi.  ii.  14.  §  3, 16.  §§  1,  2, 18.  §§  9,  10,  19.  H  1 
—9,  20.  §  1,  iiL  1 ;  Tac.  JlitL  r.  10  ;  Snet  Va^ 
4.)  [E.  E.] 

GALLUS,  CONSTA'NTIUS,  or,  with  his  foil 
name,  Flavius  Claudius  (Julius)  Constai^ 
TIU8  Galluh,  the  son  of  Julius  Constantins  and 
Galla,  grandson  of  Constantius  Chbms,  nephew  sf 
Constantino  the  Great,  and  elder  brother,  W  a 
different  mother,  of  Julian  the  Apostate.  (Ses 
Genealogical  Table,  vol.  I.  pi  832.)  Having  bssn 
spared,  in  consequence  of  his  infirm  health,  in  the 
general  massacre  of  the  more  dangerous  membsis 
of  the  imperial  family,  which  followed  the  deaA  sf 
his  uncle,  and  in  which  his  own  fisther  and  M 
elder  brother  were  involved,  he  was,  in  a.  D.  351, 
named  Caesar  by  Constantius  II.,  and  left  in  the 
east  to  repel  the  incursions  of  the  PersianSi  Dm 
principal  events  of  his  subsequent  career,  and  the 
manner  of  his  death,  which  hiq>pencd  a.  Ou  354^ 
are  detailed  elsewhere.  [Constantius  II.,  pu  848.] 

The  appellation  of  Gallus  was  dropped  upon  hi 
elevation  to  the  rank  of  Caesar  (Victor,  cJs  Gam 
42),  and  hence  numismatdogists  have  ezperienesd 
considerable  diificulty  in  separating  the  medals  ef 
this  prince  from  those  of  his  cousin,  ConstantiDS 
II.,  struck  during  the  lifetime  of  Constandne  the 
Great,  since  precisely  the  same  dengnation,  CoKh 
8TANT1U8  Cabrar,  is  found  api&d  to  bol^ 
Several  of  the  coins  of  Gallus,  however,  lutfe  tte 
epithet  IVN.  (junior)  appended  by  way  of  di^ 
tinction,  and  othen  are  known  bj  FL.  CL,  « 
FL.  I  VL ,  being  prefized,  since  these  names  do  nsl 
appear  to  have  been  ever  assumed  by  the  eUsC 
Constantius.  For  more  delicate  methods  of  diKri* 
mination  where  the  above  tests  fiul,  see  Kckhel> 
vol.  viii.  p.  124.  [W.  R.] 

GALLUS,  C  CORNEXIUS  (Entzopina.  nL 
1 0,  erroneoudy  calls  him  Cneius),  a  oontempomy 
of  Augustus,  who  distinguished  himself  as  a  ge- 
neral ^  and  still  more  as  a  poet  and  an  ontor.  Ha 
was  a  native  of  Forum  Julii  (FreJQs),  in  Qnl« 
and  of  very  humble  origin,  perhaps  the  son  of  soma 
frccdnmn  either  of  Sulla  or  Cinna.  Hieronymni^  in 
Eusebius,  states  that  Gallus  died  at  the  age  of  fatf 
(others  read  forty-three)  ;  and  as  we  Imow  fnm 
Dion  Cassius  (liii.  23)  that  he  died  in  a  c.  96,  hi 
must  have  been  born  either  in  B.  c.  66  or  69l  Ua 
appears  to  have  gone  to  Italy  at  an  eady 
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il  mM  teera  timt  lie  was  initnieted  by  the  Epi- 
csretD  SyroB,  together  with  Vanu  and  Viii^ 
loth  of  whom  became  greatly  attached  to  him. 
(  Viif.  Edog.  tL  64,  &c)  He  b^an  his  career  as 
a  poet  about  the  age  of  twenty,  and  seems  thereby 
to  have  atttacted  ue  attention  and  won  the  firiend- 
ship  ef  lodi  men  as  Asinins  PoUia  (Cic  ad  Fam. 
X.  32.)  When  Octavianna,  after  the  mnrder  of 
Cmmt,  came  to  Itdy  from  Apollonia,  Gallus  must 
kaie  embraoed  his  party  at  once,  for  henceforth  he 
appears  as  a  man  of  great  influence  with  Octavia- 
■as,  ai^  in  b.  c.  41  he  was  one  of  the  triumyiri 
appwnted  by  Octarianus  to  distribute  the  land  in 
ikt  north  of  Italy  among  his  reterans,  and  on  that 
sccsiifm  he  diatingoished  himself  by  the  protection 
ke  aflbrded  to  the  inhabitants  of  Mantua  and  to 
TiigSl,  fcr  be  broaght  an  accusation  against  Alfe- 
BB  Varna,  who,  in  his  measurements  of  the  land, 
VII  mojnat  towards  the  inhabitants.  (Serr.  ad 
Vwyi  Edoff.  iz.  10  ;  Donat.  Vti.  Virg.  30,  36.) 
Gattna  alierwarda  accompanied  Octarianus  to  the 
ktik  of  Actinm,  B.C.  31,  when  he  commanded  a 
drtaekment  of  the  army.  After  the  battle,  when 
Oetavianiia  waa  obliged  to  go  from  Samos  to  Italy, 
to  sappteaa  the  inanirection  among  the  troops,  he 
NBt  Qalliia  with  the  army  to  Eg3rpt,  in  pursuit  of 
Antotty.  In  the  neighboarhood  of  Cyrene,  Pina- 
one  of  Antony*s  legates,  in  despair, 
with  ibor  l^ons,  to  Qallns,  who  then 
tsok  poaaeaaim  of  the  island  of  Pharus,  and  attacked 
FacMtomiDB.  When  this  town  and  all  its  trea- 
fidkn  into  the  hands  of  Gallns,  Antony 
thither,  hoping  to  recover  what  was  lost, 
by  bribery  or  by  force ;  but  Gallus  thwarted 
hia  Bchoaea,  and,  in  an  attack  which  he  made  on 
AatoBy^  fleet  in  the  harbour  of  Paraetonium,  he 
ad  bant  many  of  the  enemy*s  ships,  where- 
Antoiiy  withdxew,  and  soon  after  made  away 
wA  himseif.  Gallns  and  Proculeius  then  assisted 
OelB<riaaiia  in  leearing  Cleopatra,  and  guarded  her 
as  a  pffisoiMr  in  her  palace.  After  the  death  of 
OetaTianns  constituted  Egypt  as  a  Ro- 

Ennoe,  with  pectdiar  regulations,  and  testi- 
esteem  ixa  and  confidence  in  Gallns  by 
aaikxng  him  the  first  prefect  of  Egypt.  (Strab. 
zriL  p.  819  ;  Dion  Cass.  li.  9,  17.)  He  had  to 
a  revolt  in  the  Thebais,  where  the  people 
the  serere  taxation  to  which  they  were 
He  remained  in  Egypt  for  nearly  four 
years,  and  seems  to  have  made  various  useful  regu- 
httaoDs  in  his  province ;  but  the  elevated  position  to 
which  he  vras  raised  appears  to  have  rendered  him 
giddy  and  insolent,  whereby  he  drew  upon  himself 
the  hatred  of  Augustus.  The  exact  nature  of  his 
sftnit  ia  not  certain.  According  to  Dion  Cassius 
(hn.  23),  he  i|M>ke  of  Augustus  in  an  oflensive  and 
manner  ;  he  erected  numerous  statues  of 
in  Egypt,  and  had  his  own  exploits  in- 
aeribed  on  the  pyramida.  This  excited  the  hostility 
of  Valcrins  Largna,  who  had  before  been  his  in- 
iiiend,  Uit  now  denounced  him  to  the  em- 
Angnatos  deprived  him  of  his  post,  which 
given  to  Petronius,  and  forbade  him  to  stay  in 
mcj  of  hia  provinces.  As  the  accusation  of  Valerius 
had  aoeoeeded  thus  far,  one  accuser  after  another 
oaase  fiuward  against  him,  and  the  charges  were 
referred  to  the  senate  for  investigation  and  de- 
cision. In  consequence  of  these  things,  the  senate 
deprived  Gbllns  df  his  estates,  and  sent  him  into 
exile;  bat,  unable  to  bear  up  against  these  reverses 
of  ibrtnne,  he  pot  an  end  to  his  life  by  throw- 
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ing  himself  npon  his  own  sword,  b.  c.  26.  Other 
writers  mention  as  the  cause  of  his  fiedl  merely  the 
disrespectful  way  in  which  he  spoke  of  Augustus, 
or  that  he  was  suspected  of  forming  a  conspiracy, 
or  that  he  was  accused  of  extortion  in  his  province. 
(Comp.  Suet.  Aug.  66,  de  lUnstr,  Gram,  16 ;  Serv. 
ad  Virg,  Edog,  x.  1  ;  Donat.  ViL  Virg.  39  ;  Amm. 
Marc.  xvii.  4  ;  Ov.  Trigt,  il  445,  Amor,  iii  9,  63; 
Propert.  iL  34.  91.) 

The  intimate  friendship  existing  between  Gallus 
and  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  time,  as  Asinius 
Pollio,  Virgil,  Varus,  and  Ovid,  and  the  high  praise 
they  bestow  upon  him,  sufficiently  attest  that 
Gallus  was  a  man  of  great  intellectual  powers  and 
acquirements.  Ovid  (Trist.  iv.  10.  5)  assigns  to 
him  the  first  place  among  the  Roman  elegiac  poets ; 
and  we  know  that  he  wrote  a  collection  of  elegies 
in  four  hooka,  the  principal  subject  of  which  waa 
his  love  of  Lycoris.  But  all  his  productions  have 
perished,  and  we  can  judge  of  his  merits  only  by 
what  his  contemporaries  state  about  him.  A  col- 
lection of  six  elegies  was  published  under  his  name 
by  Pomponius  Gauricus  (Venice,  1501, 4to), but  it 
was  soon  discovered  that  they  belonged  to  a  mnch 
later  age,  and  were  the  productions  of  Maximianua, 
a  poet  of  the  fifth  century  of  our  era.  There  are 
in  the  Latin  Anthology  four  epigrams  (Nos.  869, 
989,  1003,  and  1565,  ed.  Meyer),  which  were  for- 
merly attributed  to  Gallus,  but  none  of  them  can 
have  been  the  production  of  a  contemporary  of 
Augustus.  Gallns  translated  into  Latin  the  poema 
of  Euphorion  of  Chakis,  but  thia  translation  is  also- 
lost.  Some  critics  attribute  to  him  the  poem 
Ciris,  usually  printed  among  the  works  of  Viigil, 
but  the  arguments  do  not  i4)pear  satisfactory.  Of 
his  oratory  too  not  a  trace  has  come  down  to  ns  ; 
and  how  &r  the  judgment  of  Quintilian  (x.  1. 
§  93 ;  comp.  i.  5.  §  8)  ia  correct,  who  calls  him 
durhr  Oalius^  we  cannot  say.  The  Greek  Antho- 
logy contains  two  epigrams  under  the  name  of 
Gallus,  but  who  their  author  was  is  altogether  un- 
certain. Some  writers  ascribe  to  C.  Comeliua 
Gallus  a  woric  on  the  expedition  of  Aelius  Gallns 
into  Arabia,  but  he  cannot  possibly  have  written 
any  such  work,  because  he  died  before  that  expedi- 
tion was  undertaken.  (Fontanini,  Hiat,  Lit.Aqui' 
l4ffaef  lib.  i. ;  C.  C.  C.  Volker,  Commentai.  de  C, 
Oomelii  Galli  ForojtdiensU  Vita  et  ScripHs^  part  i^ 
Bonn,  1840,  8vo.,  containing  the  history  of  his  lifa, 
and  part  iL,  Elberfeld,  1844,  on  the  writings  of 
Gallus).  A.  W.  Becker,  in  his  work  entitled 
GroUus,  has  lately  made  use  of  the  life  of  Coin. 
Gallus  for  Uie  purpose  of  explaining  the  most  im- 
portant points  of  the  private  life  of  the  Romans  in 
the  time  of  Augustus.  An  English  transkition  of 
this  work  was  published  in  1844.  [L.  S.] 

GALLUS,  A.  DI'DIUS,  waa  curator  aquarum 
in  the  reign  of  Caligula,  a.d.  40.  In  the  reign  of 
Claudius,  a,  d.  50,  he  commanded  a  Roman  army 
in  Bosporus,  and  subsequently  he  was  appointed 
by  the  same  emperor  to  succeed  Ostorius  in  Britain, 
where,  however,  he  confined  himself  to  protecting 
what  the  Romans  had  gained  before,  for  he  waa 
then  at  an  advanced  age,  and  governed  his  pro« 
vince  through  his  legates.  In  his  earlier  yean  he 
seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  great  ambition,  and  of 
some  eminence  as  an  orator.  (Frontin.  de  Aquaed, 
102  ;  Tac  Ann,  xii.  15,  40,  xiv.  29,  Agnc.  14 ; 
QuintU.  vi.  3.  §  68.)  [L.  S.] 

GALLUS,  FA'DIUS.    1.  M.  Fadius  Gallus, 
an  intimate  friend  of  Cicero  and  Atticus,  appears 
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to  hare  been  •  man  of  great  acquirementt  and  of 
an  amiable  character.  Among  Cicero^a  letters  there 
are  teveral  {ad  Fam,  vii.  23 — 27)  which  are  ad- 
dressed to  M.  Fadius.  It  seems  that  during  the 
civil  war  he  belonged  to  the  party  of  Caesar,  and 
fought  under  him  as  legate  in  Spain  in  R.  c.  49. 
He  was  a  follower  of  Epicurus  in  his  philosophical 
views,  but  neyertheless  wrote  on  eulogy  on  M. 
Porcius  Cato  Uticensis,  which  is  lost.  It  should 
be  observed  that  in  most  editions  of  Cicero  his 
name  is  wrongly  given  as  M.  Fabius  Gallus.  (Cic 
ad  Fam,  iL  14,  vii.  24,  ix.  25,  xiiL  59,  xv.  14,  ad 
An,  vii.  3,  viil  3,  12,  xiii.  49.) 

2.  Q.  Fadius  Gallus,  a  brother  of  No.  I.  In 
B.  c.  46  the  two  brothers  had  a  dispute,  and  on 
that  occasion  Cicero  recommended  M.  Fadius 
Gallus  to  Poetus.  Cicero  calls  Q.  Fadius  a  homo 
non  Mapien*,  (De  Fin,  iL  17,  18,  a^  Fam,  ix.  25.) 

3.  T.  Fadius  Gallus,  was  quaestor  of  Cicero 
in  his  consulship,  b.  c.  63,  and  tribune  of  the  people 
in  B.  c.  57,  in  which  year  he  exerted  himself  with 
others  to  effect  the  read  of  Cicero  firom  exile.  At 
a  later  period  T.  Fadius  himself  appears  to  have 
lived  in  exile,  and  Cicero  in  a  letter  still  extant 
{ad  Fam,  v.  1 8)  consoled  him  in  his  misfortune. 
(Cic.  ad  Q.  Frat,  l4,adAtt  iiL  2Z,posi  lied,  in 
Senat.  8,  ad  Fam,  vii.  27.)  [L.  S.] 

GALLUS,  FLA'VIUS,  was  tribune  of  the 
soldiers  under  Antony  in  his  unfortunate  campaign 
against  the  Parthians  in  b.  c.  36.  During  Antony *s 
retreat  Flavius  Gallus  made  an  inconsiderate 
attack  upon  the  enemy,  for  which  he  paid  with 
his  life.  (Plot.  Ant,  42,  43.)  [L.  S.] 

GALLUS,  GLI'CIUS,  was  denounced  to  Nero 
by  Quintianus  as  an  accomplice  in  the  conspiracy 
of  Piso  ;  but  as  the  evidence  against  him  was  not 
strong  enough  to  condemn  him,  he  was  punished 
onlv  with  exile.     (Tac.  Ann.  xv.  56,  71.)  [L.  S.] 

GALLUS,  HERETNNIUS,  an  actor  whom  L. 
Cornelius  Balbus,  when  at  Gades,  raised  to  the 
rank  of  an  eques,  by  presenting  him  with  a  gold 
ring,  and  introducing  him  to  the  seats  in  the  theatre, 
which  were  reserved  for  the  equites.  (Cic.  ad  Fam, 
X.  32.)  [L.  S.] 

GALLUS,  HERE'NNIUS,  a  Roman  general, 
legate  of  the  first  legion  of  the  army  on  the  Rhine 
(a.  d.  69)  was  stationed  at  Bonn  when  the  Data- 
vian  insurrection  broke  out,  and  was  ordered  by 
IJordeonius  Fhiccus  to  prevent  some  Batavimi  co* 
horts,  which  had  deserted  from  the  Romans,  from 
uniting  with  Civilis.  Ilordeonius  recalled  his 
commands,  but  Gallus  was  compelled  by  his  own 
soldiers  to  fight,  and  was  defeated  through  the 
fault  of  his  Belgic  auxiliaries.  He  was  afterwards 
associated  with  Vocula  in  the  command,  after  the 
Reposition  of  Hordeonius,  and  was  in  command  of 
Jie  camp  at  Gelduba  when  a  trifling  accident  ex- 
cited a  mutiny  among  his  soldiers,  who  scourged 
and  bound  him  ;  but  he  was  released  by  Vocula. 
When  Vocula  was  killed  at  Novcsium,  Herennius 
was  only  bound.  He  was  afterwards  killed  by 
Valcntinus  and  Tutor,  a.  d.  70.  [Civilis  ;  Vo- 
cula ;  Valintinus].  (Tac  Hist,  iv.  19, 20,  26, 
27,  59,  70,  77.)  [P.  S.] 

GALLUS,  NCNIUS,  a  Roman  general  of  the 
time  of  Augustus,  who  in  B.C.  29  defeated  the 
Treviri  and  Germans.  (Dion  Cass.  li.  20.)  He 
may  jmsAibly  be  the  same  as  the  Nonius  who,  ac- 
cording to  Plutarch  (C^.  38),  fought  under  Pompey 
against  Caesar.  [L.  S.] 

G.ILLUS,  OGU'LNIUS.     1.  Q.  Owulkius, 
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L.  p.  Q.  N.  Gallus,  wbi  conaol  hi  b.g.  969  viA 
C.  Fabiui  Pictor,  and  carried  on  a  war  againtt  th» 
Picentes,  which,  however,  was  not  bnrajriit  to  a 
close  till  the  year  after.  This  consalahip  is  t^ 
markable  in  the  history  of  Rome  as  being  tlie  yssr 
in  which  silver  was  first  coined  at  Room.    1b 

B.  c.  257  Q.  Ogulnius  was  appointed  dictator  fiir 
the  purpose  of  conducting  the  fieriae  TdStinsff.  (En- 
trop.  ii.  16;  Liv.  Epit.  15 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  *^f""- 
13.) 

2.  M.  Ogulnius  Gallus,  was  pxaetor  in  B.  c 
181,  with  the  jurisdiction  in  the  dty.  (Lir.  -r^rnw. 
56,xl.  1.)  [L.S.] 

GALLUS,  L.  PLCTIUS,  a  native  of  Cimlmne 
Gaul,  was  the  first  person  that  ever  set  ap  a  school 
at  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  Latin  and 
rhetoric,  about  b.  c  88.  Cicero  in  nis  boyhood 
knew  him,  and  would  have  liked  to  xeceire  instnw- 
tion  from  him  in  Latin,  bat  his  £riends  |Hrventsd 
it,  thinking  that  the  study  of  Greek  was  a  better 
training  for  the  intellect.  L.  Plotius  lived  to  a  vcfy 
advanced  age,  and  was  regarded  by  later  wxiten 
as  the  father  of  Roman  rhetoric.  (Snetcm,  Dls  dlor. 
RheL  2;  Hieron.  m  Eumb,  Ckrm,  OL  173,  1; 
Quintil  iL  4.  §  44 ;  Senec.  Qmtroo,  iL  prooem.) 
Besides  a  work  de  Getiu  (QuintiL  xL  3.  f  14S]^ 
he  wrote  judicial  orations  for  other  persons,  as  fiiv 
Atratinus,  who  in  B.C.  56  aecnsed  M.  Coelias 
Rufus.  (Comp.  Cic.  Fragm,  p.  461 ;  SchoL  Bohu 
ad  de,  p,  Ar^  p.  857,  ed.  Orelli ;  Vmo^deL^Lm 
viiL  36.)  [L.  &] 

GALLUS,  C  POMPEIUS,  was  consul  in  A.n. 
49  with  Q.  Verannios.  (Tac  Ann,  xiL  5; 
FastL)  [L.  &] 

GALLUS,  RU'DRIUS,  a  contempoimiy  sT  ths 
emperor  Otho,  commanded  a  detachment  ii  trsops 
at  Brixellum  ;  and  after  the  &11  of  Otho  he  assistad 
in  suppressing  the  insurrection  among  the  soUia^ 
A.  d.  69.  Shortly  after  he  is  said  to  havo  insti- 
gated Caecina  to  his  treachery  against  VitsUiMi 
and  Vespasian  afterwards  sent  him  oat  to  sb|rmw 
the  Sarmatians,  in  which  he  succeeded.  Ths  CL 
Rubrius  Gallos,  who  was  consul  saflbctns  in  A.  Bb 
1 01 ,  may  have  been  a  son  of  oar  Rabrins  OaDu^ 
(Tac. /fist  ii.  51,  99 ;  Dion  Cass.  IxiiL  27 ;  Joaeph. 
Bell,  Jud,  y/ii,  i,  %  Z.)  [L.  S.J 

GALLUS,  SULPrCIUa     I.  a  SPLriaoa, 

C.  p.  Sbr.  n.  Gallus,  was  consnl  in  B.C.  243 
with  C.  Fundanius  Fundulas.  (Fasti ;  Diod-ZV^yaL 
VaL  p.  60,  ed.  Dindorf.) 

2.  C.  SuLPicius,  C.  F.  C.  N.  OALLuaL  In  a.  c 
1 70  Spanish  ambassadors  came  to  Rome  to  eoto- 
plain  of  the  avarice  and  extortion  of  the  RootoB 
commanders  in  Spain  ;  and  when  the  senate  al- 
lowed them  to  choose  four  Romans  as  their  patrQai^ 
C.  Sulpicius  Gallus  was  one  of  them.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  year  he  was  elected  praetor  ftr  &  & 
1 69,  and  obtained  the  jurisdiction  in  the  city  as  Us 
province.  During  the  great  levy  which  was  then 
made  for  the  war  against  Macedonia,  he  pwlected 
the  plebeians  (i.  e.  the  poorer  classes)  a^inst  tha 
severity  of  the  consuls.  In  b.  c.  168  ho  served  as 
tribune  of  the  soldiers  in  the  anny  of  hk  friend 
L.  Acmilius  Paullus,  with  whose  permissioB  Iw 
one  day  assembled  the  troops,  and  annonncod  to 
them  that  in  a  certain  night  and  at  a  certsin  how 
an  eclipse  of  the  moon  was  going  to  tako  plaos. 
He  exhorted  them  not  to  be  alarmed,  and  not  to 
regard  it  as  a  fearful  prodigy ;  and  when  at  tin 
predicted  moment  the  eclipse  occurred,  the  aoldica 
almost  worshipped   the  wisdom  of  GaOoiL     In 
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ihB  ntomn  of  the  year  fbUowing,  when  AemiliuB 
ftoDiu  went  on  an  excnndon  into  Oieeoe,  he  left 
the  eommand  of  the  Roman  camp  in  the  hands  of 
his  friend ;  bnt  the  latter  mast  soon  after  have 
Rtomed  to  Rome,  for  he  was  elected  consul  for  the 
jear  B.C.  166.  In  his  consulship  he  carried  on  a 
raeoenlbl  war  against  the  Lignrians,  who  were 
redooed  to  submission.  On  his  return  to  Rome  he 
waa  honoured  with  a  triumph.  C.  Sulpicius  Gall  us 
appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
Bien  of  his  time  ;  Cicero  in  several  passages  speaks 
of  him  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise :  he  had  a 
more  perfiect  knowledge  of  Greek  than  any  man  of  his 
time,  he  was  a  distinguished  orator,  and  altogether 
■  person  of  an  elegant  and  refined  mind.  His  know- 
ledge of  astronomy,  which  is  frequently  mentioned  by 
Gauoy  is  attested  by  his  predicting,  with  accuracy, 
the  edipse  of  the  moon,  which  was  risible  in 
Onm.  (LiT.  xUii.  2,  la,  16,  17,  xliv.  37,  xlr. 
27,  44,  ^piL  46;  Plin.  H.  N.  u.  12;  J.  Obseq. 
71 ;  Didasc  of  Terent  Andria  ;  Cic.  BmL  20,  23, 
ie  Re  PfM.  I  14,  15,  de  SenecL  U.deAmic  27, 
^  Of  L  6.) 

9L  Q.  Sulpicius  Oalluh,  a  son  of  No.  2,  died 
St  an  early  age,  and  his  death  was  borne  by  his 
£klher  with  great  fortitude.  (Cic.  de  Orat,  i.  53, 
BfvL  2S,  dBAmk,  2^6yad  Fam.  iv.  6.) 

4.  C.  Gallus  (some  read  Gallius),  a  Roman 
sesiator  mentioned  by  Cicero  (in  Verr.  iii.  65),  but 
it  is  uncertain  whether  he  belonged  to  the  Sidpicia 
or  Aqtnttia  gens.  [L.  S.] 

GALLUS,  SURDI'NIUS,  a  wealthy  Roman 
of  the  time  of  the  emperor  Claudius.  When  Clan- 
dios,  in  As  n.  46,  removed  a  number  of  persons 
from  the  senate,  because  they  had  not  sufficient 
raeazw  to  keep  up  the  senatorial  dignity,  Surdinins 
Gadhxs  was  preparing  to  go  and  settle  at  Carthage, 
bot  Ckndins  c^ed  him  Wk,  saying  that  he  woudd 
tie  him  with  golden  chains ;  and  Surdinius  was 
made  a  senator.  (Dion  Cass.  Ix.  29.)         [L.  S.] 

GALLUS,  TISIE'NUS,  a  Roman  general  be- 
boging  to  the  party  of  L.  Antonius  and  Fulria  in 
that  war  with  Octarianus  in  b.c  41.  When 
Oetarianns  made  an  attack  upon  Nursia  he  was 
repvlsed  by  Tiaienus,  who  had  the  command  in  the 
pboe.  In  B.  &  36  he  joined  Sex.  Pompeius  in 
Sidly  with  reinforcements  ;  but  after  the  defeat  of 
Sextos,  he  surrendered,  with  his  army,  to  Octari- 
amia.  (Dion  Cass,  xlriii.  13,  xlix.  8,  10  ;.Appian, 
B.  a  IT.  32,  T.  104,  1 17,  121.)  [L.  S.] 

GALLUS,  TREBONIA'NUS,  Roman  em- 
peror, A.  D.  251-254. 

C.  ViBius  Tribonianus  Gallus,  whose  origin 
wad  early  history  are  altogether  unknown,  held  a 
high  command  in  the  army  which  inarched  to  op- 
pose the  first  great  inroad  of  the  Goths  (a.d.  251 ), 
and,  according  to  Zosimus,  contributed  by  his 
treachery  to  Uie  disastrous  issue  of  the  battle, 
whidi  proved  fiaital  to  Dedus  and  Herennius.  [Db- 
cirs;  Hbbxnnius  Etruscus.]  The  empire 
being  thus  suddenly  left  without  a  ruler,  Gidlus 
was  selected,  towards  the  end  of  November,  a.  d. 
251,  by  both  the  senate  and  the  soldiers,  as  the 
person  best  qualified  to  mount  the  vacant  throne, 
and  Hostilianus,  the  surviving  son  of  the  late 
prince,  was  nominated  his  colleague.  The  first 
care  of  the  new  ruler  was  to  conclude  a  peace  with 
the  victorious  barbarians  in  terms  of  which  they 
agreed  to  retire  beyond  the  frontier,  on  condition 
of  retaining  their  plunder  and  their  captives  and  of 
leseiving  a   fixed  annual  tribute  as  the   price  of 
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future  forbearance.  The  disgrace  inflicted  on  tho 
Roman  name  by  this  shameful  concession  excited 
the  indignation  of  the  whole  nation,  while  the 
suicidal  folly  of  the  humiliating  compact  was  soon 
manifested.  For  scarcely  had  the  prorinces  en- 
joyed one  short  year  of  tranquillity,  when  fresh 
hordes  firom  the  north  and  east,  tempted  by  the 
golden  harvest  which  their  brethren  had  reaped, 
poured  down  upon  the  Illyrian  border.  They  were, 
however,  driven  back  with  great  loss  by  Aemilia- 
nus,  general  of  the  legions  in  Moesia,  whose  tri- 
umphant troops  forthwith  iH*oclaimed  him  Augus- 
tus. Gallus,  upon  receiring  intelligence  of  this 
unexpected  peril,  despatched  Valerianus  [Valb- 
RiANUs]  to  quell  the  rebellion  ;  but  while  the 
latter  was  employed  in  collecting  an  army  from 
Germany  and  Gaul,  Aemilianus,  pressing  forwards, 
had  already  entered  Italy.  Compelled  by  the  ur- 
gency of  the  danger,  Gallus,  accompanied  by  Volu- 
sianus  [Volusianus],  whom  he  had  previously 
invested  with  all  the  imperial  dignities,  marched 
forth  to  meet  his  rival,  but  before  any  collision 
had  taken  place  between  the  opposing  armies, 
both  &ther  and  son  were  slain  by  their  own 
soldiers,  who  despaired  of  success  under  such 
leaders.  The  precise  date  of  this  event  has  given 
rise  to  controversy  among  chronologers,  some  of 
whom  fix  upon  the  year  253,  and  others  upon  that 
of  254. 

The  name  of  Gallus  is  associated  with  nothing 
but  cowardice  and  dishonour.  The  hatred  and 
contempt  attached  to  his  memory  may  have  led  to 
the  reports  chronicled  by  Zosimus  and  Zonaras 
that  the  defeat  of  Decius  was  caused  by  his  perfidy, 
and  that  he  subsequently  became  the  murderer  of 
Hostilianus  [Hostilianus].  In  addition  to  the 
misery  produced  by  the  inroads  of  the  barbarians 
during  this  reign,  great  dismay  arose  firom  the 
rapid  progress  of  a  deadly  pestilence  which,  com- 
mencing in  Ethiopia,  spread  over  every  region  of 
the  empire,  and  continued  its  ravages  for  the  space 
of  fifteen  years.  (Zonar.  xiL  20,  21 ;  Zosim.  i. 
23—28  ;  Victor,  de  Cae$.  30,  EpU.  30  ;  Eutrop. 
ix.  5  ;  Joi-nandes,  de  Reb.  Goth,  19.)     [W.  R.] 

GALLUS,  P.  VOLU'MNIUS,  with  the  agno- 
men Amintinus,  was  consul  in  b.c.  461  with  Ser 
Sulpicius  Camerinus.  (Liv.  iii.  10  ;  Dionys.  x.  1 ; 
Diod.  xi.  84 ;  Val.  Max.  i.  6.  §  5 ;  Plin.  H.  N,  ii. 
57.)  [L.  S.] 

GALVIA,  CRISPINILLA.     [Crispinilla.] 

GAME'LII  [yofi^^ioi  dcof),  that  is,  tlie  divini- 
ties protecting  and  presiding  over  marriage.  (Pol- 
lux, L  24  ;  Maxim.  Tyr.  xxvL  6.)  Plutarch 
{QuaesL  Rom.  2)  says,  that  those  who  married 
required  (the  protection  of)  five  dirinities,  viz. 
Zeus,  Hera,  Aphrodite,  PeiUio,  and  Artemis. 
(Comp.  Dion  Chiys.  Orat.  vii.  p.  568.)  Bnt  these 
are  not  all,  for  the  Moerae  too  are  called  deal  70- 
ftifAtoi  (Spanheim  ad  CuUim.  Hymn,  in  Dian.  23, 
in  Del  292,  297),  and,  in  fiict,  nearly  all  the  gods 
might  be  regarded  as  the  protectors  of  marriage, 
though  the  five  mentioned  by  Plutarch  perhaps 
moro  particularly  than  others.  The  Athenians 
called  their  month  of  Gamelion  after  these  divini- 
ties. Respecting  the  festival  of  the  Gamelia  see 
DicL  o/AtU,  s.  V.  [L.  S.] 

GANNASCUS,  a  chief  of  the  Chauci,  a  Suevian 
race  settled  between  the  Weser  ( Visurgis)  and  the 
Elbe  (  Albis).  Gannascus  himself,  however,  was  of 
Batavinn  origin,  and  had  long  served  Rome  among 
the  Batavian  auxiliaries.     He  had  deserted  in  a.  n» 
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47«  when,  at  the  head  of  the  Chauci,  he  paiaed  ap 
the  Rhine,  and  ravaged  the  western  bonk  of  the 
river.  Ilin  inroads  wore  stopped  by  Cn.  Domitius 
Corbolo  [CoRBULo],  into  whose  hands  Gannascus 
was  betrayed,  and  executed  as  a  deserter.  (Tac. 
Ann.xl  18,  19.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

GANNYS,  distinctly  mentioned  by  Dion  Cas- 
sius  in  the  thirty-eighth  and  thirty-ninth  cliapters  of 
book  seventy-eight  as  an  active  supporter  of  Ela- 
gabalus,  being  classed  in  the  latter  pnsMi^e  with 
Coraazon,  is  believed  to  be  the  p(>rAun  whose  name 
has  drop{)ed  out  of  the  text  at  the  commencement 
of  the  sixth  chapter  in  book  seventy-nine,  who  is 
there  represented  as  the  preceptor  and  guardian  of 
Elagabalus  as  the  individual  who  by  his  astuteness 
and  eneigy  accomplished  the  overtlirow  of  Macri- 
nuB,  and  as  one  of  the  first  victims  of  the  youthful 
tyrant  after  he  was  seated  upon  the  throne.  Sal- 
masins  {ad  Spartian,  Hadrian,  1 6)  endeavours  to 
show  that  Ganny$  and  Comazon  are  not  real  per- 
sonages, but  epithets  of  contempt  applied  by  the 
historian  to  the  profligate  Syrian,  whose  sensuality 
and  riotous  folly  would  cause  him  to  be  designated 
as  rdyov  koI  Kufid^oyra  (i.  e.  ylutton  and  reveller). 
This  position  has,  however,  been  most  successfully 
attacked  by  Reimarus  (ad  Dion,  Can.  Ixxviii.  38), 
and  is  unquestionably  quite  untenable.  [Co- 
mazon.] IW.  R.J 

GANYME'DES  (Tawfii/iSrjs),  According  to 
Homer  and  others,  he  was  a  son  of  Tros  by  Calir- 
rhoc,  and  a  brother  of  Ilus  and  Assarocus  ;  being 
the  most  beautiful  of  all  mortals,  he  was  carried  olf 
by  the  gods  that  he  might  fill  the  cup  of  Zeus,  and 
live  among  the  eternal  gods.  (Ilom.  //.  xx.  '231, 
&c. ;  Find.  01.  1.  44,  xi.  in  fin.  ;  Apollod.  iii.  12. 
§  2.)  The  traditions  about  Ganymedes,  however, 
differ  greatly  in  their  detail,  for  some  call  him  a 
■on  of  I^aomedon  (Cic.  7usc.  L  22  ;  Eurip.  Troad. 
822),  others  a  son  of  Ilus  (Tzetz.  ad  LyC'ftL  34), 
and  others,  again,  of  Erichthonius  or  Assaracus. 
(Hygin.  J'Vtb.  224,  271.)  The  manner  in  which  he 
was  carried  away  from  the  earth  is  likewise  difTer- 
ently  described  ;  for  while  Homer  mentions  the 
gods  in  general,  later  writers  state  that  Zeus  him- 
self carried  him  ofi^  either  in  his  natural  shape, 
or  in  the  form  of  an  eagle,  or  that  he  sent  his  eagle 
to  fetch  Ganymodes  into  heaven.  (Apollod.  /.  c, ; 
Virg.  Aen,  v.  253 ;  Ov.  Met.  x.  2.55  ;  Lucian, 
Dial.  Dfor,  4.)  Other  statements  of  later  date 
seem  to  be  no  more  tiian  arbitrary  interpretations 
foisted  upon  the  genuine  legend.  Thuct  we  are  told 
that  he  was  not  carried  off  by  any  god,  but  cither 
by  Tantalus  or  Minos,  that  he  was  killed  during 
the  chase,  and  buried  on  the  Mysian  Olympus. 
(Steph.  JJyz.  5.  r.  'Af»iro7(a  ;  Stnib.  xiii.  p.  5157  ; 
Eustath.  arf //"?.v.  pp.  i)o<),  1205.)  One  tradition, 
whicii  has  a  s<imew)uit  more  gt^nuine  nppeamnce, 
stated  that  he  was  carried  off  by  Eos.  (Schol.  atl 
AjHjllon.  liUod.  iii.  115.)  There  is,  further,  no 
agivement  as  to  the  place  when*  the  event  occurn*d. 
(t)tnib.,  Steph.  IJyz.  //.  or.,  Ilorat.  Carm.  iii.  20,  in 
Jin.)  The  early  legend  simply  states  that  Oany- 
medei  was  carried  otf  that  he  might  be  the  cup- 
bearer of  Zeus,  in  which  ofhce  he  was  conceived  to 
have  succeeded  ]Iel>c  (comp.  Diod.  iv.  75 ;  Virg. 
Acn.  i.  28) :  but  later  writers  describe  him  as  the 
beloved  and  favourite  of  Zeus,  without  allusion  to 
his  oilice.  (Eurip.  Orcat.  1392;  Pht.  Phaidr,  p. 
255  ;  Xenoph.  Si/mo.  viii.  30  ;  Cic.  Tux.  iv.  33.) 
Zeui  com|>enMit(Hl  the  father  for  his  loss  with  the 
pnttDt  of  a  pair  of  divine  horaes  (Iloni.  //.  v. 
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266,  Hymn,  w  Ven.  202,  &c ;  ApoDod.  iL  5.  {  9  ( 
Pans.  y.  24.  $  1),  and  Herme^  who  took  th* 
horses  to  Tros,  at  the  same  time  coinfi»ted  him  1^ 
infonning  him  that  by  the  will  of  Zeui,  Oanymedef 
had  become  immortal  and  exempt  from  oldaoBb 
Other  writers  state  that  the  compenntioa  which 
Zeus  gave  to  Tros  consisted  of  a  goiden  Tine. 
(Schol.  ad  Eurip.  Orett.  1399  ;  Eustath.  ad  Howl 
p.  1697.)  The  idea  of  Ganymedes  being  the  cup- 
bearer of  Zeus  {umiyf.r)  subsequently  gave  rise 
to  his  identitication  with  the  divinity  who  waa 
believed  to  preside  over  the  sources  of  the  Nile 
(Philostr.  Vit.  A  {Mil.  vi.  26;  Pind.  Fm^iii.  110. 
ed.  B'>ckh.),  and  of  his  being  placed  bj  m- 
tronomers  among  the  stars  under  the  name  of 
Aquarius.  (Erato&th.  Caiaai,  26 ;  Viig.  Gtorg, 
iii.  304  ;  Ilygin.  Fab,  224  ;  PoeL  Jj/r.  il  29.) 
Ganjrmedes  was  frequently  represented  in  woriu  of 
art  as  a  beautiful  youth  with  the  Phrygian  c^k. 
lie  appears  either  as  the  companion  of  Zeus  (Paua. 
v.  24.  §  1),  or  in  the  act  of  being  carried  off  by  an 
eagle,  or  of  giving  food  to  an  eagle  from  a  patera. 
The  Romans  called  Ganymedes  by  a  corrupt  form 
of  his  name  (Jatamitua.     (Pkut.  Mem.  i.  2.  34.) 

Gaiiymedes  was  an  appellation  sometimes  given 
to  handsome  slaves  who  officiated  at  cupbeoitn. 
(Petrou.  91  ;  Martial,  Epiifr,  ix.  S7  ;  Jar.  r. 
59.)  [L.  S.] 

GANYME'DES  (raia^i|Bi|f ).  1.  Goremor  of 
Aenos,  in  Thrace,  while  the  town  and  district  be- 
longed to  Ptolemy  Philopatcr,  king  of  E^ypt^ 
(Polyb.  ▼.  34.)  Ganymedes  betrayed  Aenos  to 
Philip  II.,  king  of  Macedonia,  u.  c.  200.  (Lir.  zxxi. 
16.) 

2.  A  eunuch  attached  to  the  E^'ptian  court, 
and  tutor  of  Arsinoe,  youngest  dangnter  of  Pto- 
lemy Auletcs.  [Arsinok,  No.  6.]  Towards  the 
end  of  B.  c.  48  Gan}inedes  accompanied  Arsinoi 
in  her  flight  from  Alexandria  to  the  Aegyptian 
camp ;  and,  alter  assassinating  their  leader,  AchiUsa 
[Achillas],  he  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the 
troops,  whose  favour  he  had  secured  by  a  libend 
donative.  Ganymedes,  by  his  skilful  dispodtiona 
and  unremitting  attacks,  greatly  distressed  and 
endangered  Caesar,  whom  he  kept  besiefled  in  the 
upper  city  of  Alexandria.  By  hydnuiUc  wheels, 
he  poured  sea- water  into  the  tanks  and  reserroira 
of  the  Roman  quarter  ;  cut  off  Caesar"^  commnnH 
cation  with  his  fleet,  equipped  two  flotillas  from 
the  docks,  the  gtmrdships,  and  the  tradiAg  vessels, 
and  twice  encountered  Caesar,  once  in  the  road- 
stead, and  once  in  the  inner  hafbour  of  Alexandria. 
Hut  after  her  brother  Ptolemy  joined  the  insur- 
gents, the  power  of  Arsinoe  declined,  and  Ouy- 
medes  disap}>ears  from  history.  (Hirt.  DdL  Ala, 
4—24  ;  Dion  Cass.  xlii.  39 — 44  ;  Lucan,  z.  520 

—531.)  [W.  aD.j 

GAOS  (FaoJs),  the  commander  of  the  Persian 
fleet,  in  the  great  expedition  sunt  by  Artaxerxes 
against  Evagoras  in  Cyprus,  b.  c  386.  In  this 
situation  he  vmi  subordinate  to  Tiribans,  wbosa 
daughter  he  had  married,  and  who  held  the  chief 
conmumd  by  sea ;  but  he  contributed  essentially 
to  the  success  of  the  war,  and  totally  defeated  tile 
fleet  of  Evagoras  off  Citium.  But  the  protracted 
biege  of  iSalamis  having  given  rise  to  dissenuooa 
among  the  generals,  which  led  to  the  rccal  of  Ti- 
riUizus,  Gaos  became  apprehensive  of  being  in- 
volved in  his  disgrace,  and  determined  to  refolt 
from  the  Penian  king.  Accordingly,  after  the 
tcnuinati(  d  of  the  Cyprian  war,  be  kept  t<^gathtr 
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the  fiMcet  under  hi*  oommand,  on  whose  attach- 
nat  he  deemed  that  he  could  lelj,  and  entered 
into  an  allianee  with  Acoria,  king  of  Egypt,  and 
with  the  Lacedaemoniani,  who  gladly  embraced 
the  opportunity  to  renew  hostilities  against  Persia. 
Bat  in  the  midst  of  hia  preparations,  Gaos  was  cut 
off  by  secret  assassination.  (Diod.  xv.  3,  9,  18.) 
It  is  undoubtedly  the  same  person  who  is  called  by 
Pohraenus  (vii.  20)  Glos  (FA^f ),  whom  that  author 
mentioDs  as  carrying  on  war  in  Cypnia.  There  is 
some  doubt,  indeed,  which  is  the  more  correct  form 
of  the  name.  (See  Casaubon,  ad  Pcfyaen.  /.  c ; 
Weeseling,  ad  Diod.  xv,  3.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

GA'RANUS,  a  shepherd  of  gigantic  bodily 
strength,  who  is  said  to  hare  come  from  Greece 
iato  Italy  in  the  reign  of  Erander,  and  slew 
Gsois.  (Serr.  ad  Aem.  viiL  203.)  Auxelins  Victor 
(Ory.  GmU.  Rom,  6)  calls  him  Recaranus,  but  both 
wnten  agree  in  identifying  him  with  the  Greek 
Hendesu  [L.  S.] 

GARGI'LIUS  MARTIA'LIS.  [Martialis.] 

GA'ROARUS  {rdpyapos),  a  son  of  Zeus,  from 
whom  the  town  and  mountain  of  Gargaia  in  Mysia 
were  believed  to  have  derived  their  name.  (StepL 
Byi.  s.  V.  rdpyapa.)  [L.  S.] 

C.  GARGiXN  lUS,  a  Roman  eques,  whom  Cicero 
calk  an  unlearned  rabulist,  but  a  very  fluent  and 
direwd  speaker.  (BmL  48).  A  different  person  of 
the  sane  name  is  ridiculed  by  Horace.  {Sat.  i.  2. 
27, 4. 92.)  It  must  be  observed  that  in  many  MSS. 
and  edi^ns  his  name  is  written  Oorgonius  instead 
of  Gaigonnia.  There  is  also  a  rhetorician  of  the 
name  o(  Oaigonius  or  Gorgonius  (some  read  Gar- 
gins),  who  is  mentioned  by  Seneca,  but  is  othe> 
wise  unknown.  (Ckmtrov.  L  7f  iv.  24,  Suasor. 
7.)  [L.  S.] 

GA'RIDAS,  a  Graeco- Roman  jurist,  said  by 
Nic  Comnenus  Papadopoli  (who  caJls  him  Garidas 
Leo)  to  have  been  a  judex  veli.  {PraenoL  Afjftiag, 
p.  15,  371,  400,  407.)  He  wrote,  concerning  ho- 
Buddes  and  those  who  take  refuge  in  sanctuaries, 
to  Omalamtuau  Ducas  (reigned  A.  d.  1059-1067), 
not  Mkkad  Ducas,  as  stated  by  Bach  and  by 
Pohl  {ad  SaareM,  Noiii.  Basil  p.  140.  n.  f ;  Basil, 
ed.  Fabrot.  vol.  viL  p.  693.)  He  also  wrote  a 
tresuise  concerning  actions  in  alphabetical  order,  in 
which  arrangement  he  was  afterwards  imitated  by 
PseUus.  {Bani.  voL  iL  p.  548,  556,  574,  651,  652, 
voLiii.  p.  78,  115,  249,  353,  389,  391,  voL  vii. 
Pl  651,  914  ;  Asaemani,  BiU,  Jur,  Or,  ii.  20. 
p.  411  ;  Heimbach,  De  Basil.  Orig.  p.  73 ;  Zacha- 
tiae^  HisL  Jur.  Gr,  Bom.  Delhi,  §43.)    [J.T.G.] 

GAUD  A,  a  Numidian,  was  son  of  Mastanabal, 
grandson  of  Masinissa,  and  half-brother  to  Jugur- 
tha,  and  had  been  named  by  his  uncle  Micipsa  as 
heir  to  the  kingdom,  should  Adherbol,  Hiempsal, 
and  Jognrtha  die  without  issue.  In  the  Jugur- 
thine  war  he  joined  the  Romans.  Sallust  repre- 
srnu  him  as  weak  alike  in  body  and  in  mind  ;  and 
Marias  therefore,  when  (in  b.c.  108)  he  was  en- 
deavouring to  form  a  i»rty  for  himself  against 
Metellus,  whom  he  wished  to  supersede  in  the 
command,  had  little  difficulty  in  gaining  Gauda,  to 
whom  Metellus  had  refused  certain  marks  of  ho- 
nour, to  which,  as  king-presumptive,  the  Numidian 
eonceived  himself  entitled.  (SaU.  Jug,  65  ;  comp. 
Plat.  A/ar.  7,  3.)  [E.  E.] 

GAUDE'NTIUS,  the  author  of  an  elementary 
treatise  on  music,  which  is  w^ritten  in  Greek.  No 
iafbcmation  whatever  has  corae  down  to  us  con- 
htm,  and  we  are  in  utter  ignorance  about 
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him  except  one  or  two  points  which  we  may  gather 
from  the  treatise  whkh  bears  his  name.     In  his 
theory  Gaudentius  follows  the .  doctrines  of  Aria- 
toxenus,  whence  it  is  uiferred  that  he  lived  before 
the  time  of  Ptolemy,  whose  views  seem  to  have 
been  unknown  to  him.     His  treatise  bears  the  title 
EuroTsrxi)  dpfioviia^ ;  it  treats  of  the  elements  of 
music,  of  the  voice,  of  sounds,  intervals,  systems, 
&C.,  and  forms  an  introduction  to  the  study  of 
music  which  seems  to  have  enjoyed  some  reputation 
in  antiquity.     Cassiodorus  {Divin.  Led,  8)  men- 
tions it  with  praise,  and  tells  us  that  one  of  his 
contemporaries,  Mutianus,  had  made  a  Latin  trans- 
Ution  of  it  for  the  use  of  schools.     This  translation 
is,  however,  lost.     The  Greek  original  is  printed 
with  notes  and  a  Latin  translation  in  Meibom^s 
Antiq,  Mutioae  Scripiores.     (Comp.   Fabr.   BiU. 
Graec.  vol.  iii.  p.  647,  Ac.)  [L.  S.] 

GAUDE'NTIUS,  the  pupil  and  friend  of  Phi- 
lastrius  [Philastrius],  was,  upon  the  death  of 
his  master,  elected  to  the  vacant  see  of  Brescia  by 
the  united  voice  of  both  deigy  and  laity.  Having 
received  intelligence  of  his  elevation  while  travel 
ling  in  the  east,  he  sought  to  decline  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  sacred  office.  But  being  warmly 
pressed  by  Ambrose,  and  threatened  at  the  same 
time  with  excommunication  by  the  oriental  bishops 
in  case  he  should  persist  in  a  refusal,  his  scruples 
were  at  length  overcome.  The  most  remarkable 
event  of  his  subsequent  career  was  the  embassy 
which  he  undertook  to  the  court  of  Arcadius,  in 
A.  D.  405,  in  behalf  of  Chrysostom,  who  has  com* 
meraorated  with  eloquent  gratitude  this  mark  of 
attachment,  although  it  was  productive  of  no 
happy  result.  The  year  in  which  Gaudentius  was 
bom  is  unknown,  as  well  as  that  in  which  he  was 
raised  to  the  episcopate,  and  that  in  which  he  died. 
Tillemont  fixes  upon  a.  d.  410  as  the  period  of  his 
decease,  while  by  others  it  is  brought  down  as  low 
as  427. 

The  extant  works  of  Gaudentius  consist  of 
twenty-one  discourses  {sermones),  simple  in  style, 
but  devoid  of  all  grace  or  felicity  of  expression, 
deeply  imbued  witn  allegorical  phantasies  and 
forfetched  conceits,  exhibiting  little  to  please  or  to 
instruct  Of  these  ten  were  preached  during 
Easter  {Paschales),  and  were  committed  to  writing 
at  the  request  of  Benevolus,  a  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  the  congregation,  who  had  b^n  precluded 
by  sickness  from  being  present ;  five  are  upon  re- 
markable texts  in  Scripture,  but  not  connected  with 
each  other ;  one  is  the  address  delivered  on  the 
day  of  his  ordination  (De  Ordinaiione  sto)  before 
St.  Ambrose,  who  officiated  on  that  occasion  ;  one 
is  on  the  dedication  of  the  church  {De  Dedicar 
done  Basilioae)  built  to  receive  the  relics  of  forty 
martyrs ;  two  are  in  the  form  of  epistles ;  the  first 
Ad  Germinium  on  the  obligation  of  almsgiving, 
the  second  Ad  Paulum  Diaconum  on  the  words  of 
St.  John's  Gospel,  **  My  father  is  greater  than  I,** 
misinterpreted  by  the  Arians ;  the  remaining  two, 
De  Petro  et  Paulo,  and  De  Vita  et  Obitu  PhUastrii, 
were  first  added  in  the  edition  of  Galeardus. 

The  Rtfthmus  de  PMlaatrio,  Liber  de  Singulariie 
Gericorutn,  and  the  CommeniarH  in  Symbdum^ 
which  have  been  ascribed  to  various  fiithers,  cer- 
tainly do  not  belong  to  Gaudentius. 

The  collected  writings  of  Gaudentius  were  first 
published  in  the  Pairum  Moaumenta  Orthodoxogra- 
pka  of  J.  J.  Grynaeus,  fol.  Bas.  1569,  will  be  found 
also  in  the  Bibl.  Pair,  Mao,  fol.  Lug.  Bat  1677« 
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Tol.  ▼.  p.  942,  and  under  their  best  form  in  the 
edition  of  PhUastriut  by  Oaleardus,  fol.  Briz. 
1738.  [W.  R.] 

OAU'RADAS  (rauyxCSot),  the  author  of  an  epi- 
gram in  the  Greek  Anthology,  in  the  Doric  dialect, 
of  that  fanciful  kind  in  which  an  echo  is  made  to 
repeat  the  bst  word  of  the  line,  and  thus  to  return 
an  answer  to  its  sense.  The  first  two,  out  of  the 
•ix  lines  of  the  epigram,  may  serve  for  an  ex- 
ample :  — 

"Axfli  (>^^ci  /no*  <rvyKaTalv«r6p  ti. — ti  ; 
'£/K»  KOfuaKor  d  ^i  fi  oi  (l>t\u.—^i\n. 

Nothing  more  is  known  of  Oauradas.      [P.  S.] 

GA'VIUS  or  OA'BIUS,  a  name  which  occurs 
in  some  Roman  raunicipia.  Cicero  mentions  at 
least  three  persons  of  tliis  name  :  — 

1.  P.  GAVIU8,  of  Cosa,  crucified  by  Verrcs  (Cic. 
e,  Verr,  ▼.  61). 

2.  T.  Gavii'8  Cakpio,  a  man  of  wealth  and 
rank,  whose  son  was  tribune  of  the  soldiers  in  the 
army  of  Bibulus  in  Syria,  B.C.  50  {ad  Att.  y.  20. 

M). 

3.  L.  Gavil'8,  who  attended  to  the  business  of 
Brutus  in  Cappadocia,  when  Cicero  was  proconsul 
in  Cilicia,  and  to  whom  Cicero  offered  a  praefecturc 
at  the  request  of  Brutus.  Cicero,  however,  com- 
plains bitterly  of  the  disrespectful  behaviour  of 
Gavins,  and  calls  him  ^'canis  P.  Clodii.**  {ad  Att. 
vi.  1.  §  4,  3.  §  6.)  ^^^lether  he  is  the  same  as 
the  Gavius  of  Firmum  {ad  Att,  iv.  8.  b.  §  3)  can- 
not be  determined. 

Three  persons  of  this  name  likewise  occur  in  the 
history  of  Roman  literature : — 

1.  Gavius  Apiciuh.     [Apicius,  No  2.) 

2.  Gavius  Bassus.     [Bassuh.] 

3.  Gavius  Silo,  a  rhetorician,  mentioned  by 
the  elder  Seneca.     (Scnec.  Controv.  v.  Pnief.) 

GAZA,  THEODO'RUS,  one  of  the  latest  of 
the  scholars  and  writers  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  was 
a  native,  not  of  Athens,  as  some  have  erroneounly 
supposed,  but  of  Thessalonica ;  and  on  the  capture 
of  that  city  by  the  Turks  (a.  d.  1430),  he  fled  into 
Italy.  He  appears  to  have  gone  first  to  Mantua, 
where  he  studied  the  Latin  tongue,  under  Victo- 
rinus  of  Feltrc,  who  was  then  teaching  at  Mantua. 
In  A.  D.  1439  he  was  at  the  council  of  Florence ; 
and  in  1440  he  ^^-as  at  Sienna.  He  afterwards 
settled  at  Ferrarn,  where  he  was  appointed  rector 
and  profe&sor  of  Greek  in  the  Gymnasium  on 
its  establishment  (which  took  place  under  duke 
Lionel,  who  occupied  the  duchy  from  1441  to 
1 450) ;  and,  by  his  talents  and  reputation,  attracted 
students  thither  from  all  parts  of  Italy.  At  Fer- 
rnra  he  composed  his  elements  of  grammar.  It  has 
been  said  that  before  this  appointment  he  was  re- 
duced to  the  greatest  destitution  ;  but  this  is 
doubtful,  though  he  has  himself  recorded  that  he 
gained  his  subsistence  at  one  time  by  transcribing 
books  ;  and  a  copy  of  the  Politka  of  Aristotle 
and  of  the  Jliad  of  Homer,  transcribed  by  him, 
were,  a  century  since,  and  perhaps  still  are,  extant 
at  Venice. 

In  1450  he  was,  with  several  other  Greeks, 
invited  to  Rome  by  Pope  Nicholas  V.,  and 
was  employed  in  translating  the  works  of  Greek 
authors  into  Latin.  After  the  death  of  Ni- 
cholas, Theodore  went  (a.  D.  145G)  to  Naples, 
where  he  obtained  an  honourable  appointment 
from  the    king,  Alfonso    the    Magnonimoaiy  to 
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whose  &vcnir  he  was  recommended  by  Piaormita, 
the  king*s  secretary.  On  the  death  of  Alfbnao 
(a.  d.  1458),  he  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  re- 
mained, under  the  patronage  of  Cardinal  Bessarion, 
by  whose  recommendation  he  was  provided  with  a 
benefice  in  the  southern  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples;  according  to  some  statements,  in  Apulia, 
according  to  others  in  the  country  of  the  Brottii,  ^«. 
in  Calabria.  The  benefice  was  itself  small ;  and  the 
fraud  or  carelessness  of  those  who  received  the  in  ■ 
come  for  him  (as  he  continued  to  reside  at  Rone), 
made  it  still  less.  Dibappointed  in  the  hope  of  a 
reward  for  his  literary  labours  (especially  for  his 
trRn«>lations  of  Aristotle*s  De  iiuioria  An\iiKdi»m) 
from  the  Pope  (Sixtus  IV.),  whose  niggardly  recom- 
pense he  is  said  to  have  thrown  indignantly  into  the 
Tiber,  he  retired  (according  to  the  acconntmost  com- 
monly received)  to  his  benefice,  and  there  ended  his 
days.  He  was  certainly  buried  there.  Hody  has, 
however,  shown  reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  stoir 
of  his  indignation  at  the  Pope*s  niggardliness  (an 
though  this  niggardliness  is  made  the  subject  of  an 
indignant  remonstrance  by  Melancthon,  and  of  some 
bitter  verses  by  JuL  Caes.  Scaliger) ;  and  several 
authorities  of  the  period  in  which  he  lived  stale 
that  he  died  at  Rome.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
place  of  the  death  of  a  man  so  eminent  should  be 
thus  doubtful  Melchior  Adam  (  Viiae  Germanor* 
Philosoph,,  ed.  3d,  p.  7)  states  that  Rodolphas 
Agricola  heard  him  (a  d.  1476  or  1477)  **Aii- 
8totelis  scripta  enarrantem ;'"  an  obscure  ezpressira, 
but  which,  if  founded  in  fact,  shows  that  he  mnsl 
have  at  least  paid  a  visit  to  Fcnnra  daring  or  after 
his  second  residence  at  Rome.  His  death  octiuied 
A.  D.  1473,  when  he  most  hare  been  fu  adTaneed 
in  years. 

The  ability  and  learning  of  Theodore  Oan  rs- 
ceived  the  highest  praise  in  his  own  and  the  sue- 
ceeding  age.  His  accurate  acquaintance  with  the 
Latin  language,  and  his  ready  and  elegant  emploT- 
ment  of  it,  m^de  it  doubtful  whether  his  Latm 
versions  of  Greek  writers  or  his  Greek  versions  of 
Latin  writers  were  the  more  excellent.  Hody  has 
collected  the  eulogies  passed  upon  him  in  pnut  and 
verse  by  many  scholars,  including  Politian,  Eiae- 
mus,  Xylander,  Jul.  Caes.,  and  Jos.  Scaliger,  Me- 
lancthon,  and  Huet.  He  was  however,  sererdy 
criticised  in  his  own  day  by  Georgius  Trapesnntiiia 
and  his  son  Andreas.  He  had  incurred  the  enmity 
of  Geoige  by  making  new  Latin  versions  eif 
writings  which  George  had  already  translated  i 
and  Politian,  though  elsewhere  the  eulogist  of 
Theodore,  chaiges  him  with  having  concealed  the 
obligations  wluch  he  owed  to  the  Tersions  of  hii 
predecessor. 

His  works  are  as  follows :  1.  rpt^ifuertKh  Slm- 
yuyijs  rd  ctr  r4<r<raptt^  or  Inirodmetivae  Oraas- 
matiee$  Libri  I T.  This  Greek  grammar  was  first 
printed  by  Aldus  Manntius  at  Venice  ▲.  D.  1495: 
it  long  enjoyed  a  high  reputation,  and  was  rs- 
peatedly  reprinted,  entire  or  in  separate  portknML 
A  Latin  version  was  also  made  of  the  first  and 
second  books  by  Erasmus,  and  of  the  other  parts  bj 
others.  2.  IIcpl  Mn*^r,or  De  AfensUmt^  a  treatise  on 
the  months  of  the  Athenian  calendar,  first  printed, 
witli  the  grammar,  by  Aldus,  as  above.  Thia  abe 
has  been  repeatedly  reprinted,  either  by  itself^  er 
with  a  Latin  version  by  Perellus ;  the  verMon  haa 
also  been  separately  printed,  and  is  inserted  in  tha 
ThesQunu  of  Gronovius.  (Vol  ix.  coL  977—1016.) 
3.  Iltpl  *Apxtu»yoi4ttt  To^/Mcwr,  i^uloAi  ad 
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de  Origim  Turearumy  pabliBhed  with 
^mrwm  by  Allatiut,  in  his  'X&tifuiera,  8yo. 
Colon.  Ag.  1653.  vol  iL  p.  381,  &c  A  Latin 
tenkm  bj  Castalio  had  been  prerioiisly  published 
with  the  Tenion  of  the  History  of  Laonicos  Cbalco- 
eoodylea,  by  Claoserus.  Fol.  Basil,  1556,  p.  181, 
Jic  4.  EpislUda  Laiina  ad  Otrigtcphor,  Per- 
mmam^  printed  in  the  Giomale  de'  Lett  d*  Ilalioj 
ToL  xix.  p.  337,  12mo.  Yen.  1714;  and  in  the 
DiMteriivaomi  Votdane  of  Apostolo  Zeno,  4  to.  Yen. 
1753,  ToL  iL  p.  1 39.  Some  other  letters  of  his  are 
■oitiooed  by  Allatius,  Comtra  Creyythoiu  p.  18  ; 
iod  a  ComumeifUiriMa  ad  Statvaa  PhUostrati  is 
o^eed  by  Nic  Comnenas,  Praenotitm  Mysiagog. 
p.  187.  He  also  took  part  in  the  controversy  on 
the  conparatiTe  merits  of  the  Platonic  and  Aristo- 
te&B  i^kMophy;  but  his  Contradieloruu  Liber 
ai  B^tariomem,  proAriUoleU,  in  Plethonem^  has 
sever  been  i»inted.  Some  other  unpublished 
vritiiigB  of  his  are  noticed  by  Fabricius. 

His  principal  translations  from  Greek  into  Latin 
were  as  follows :  1.  Aridotelis de  Hittaria  Animor 
imm  Ubri  IX,  ;dBPartibua  Animalium  LibriJK; 
De  Cemnktiom  Amrnalittm  Libri  V.     In  the  pre- 
£ioe  he  caDs  himself  ^  Theodorus  Oraecns  Thessa- 
lonicensis.**  FoL  Yenet.  1476.  These  translations 
have  been  frequently  reprinted  among  the  works 
sf  Aristotle,  with  at  without  the  original.     2,  Ari- 
MtoieUe  PnbUmaia,     This  version  was  made  under 
the  pcwtififale  of  Nicholas  Y.,  and  revised  under 
that  of  Siztas  lY,;  and  was  printed  at  Rome  a.  d. 
1475.     The  earliest  edition  mentioned  by  Fabri- 
is  thai  of  Yenice.   FoL  a.  d.  1493.     3.  Theo- 
Hietotria  PUmUtrum   IMni  JT.,   and   De 
Piniamm  IMni   VL     This  version,  pre- 
loni^  the  pontificate  of  Nicholas  Y.,  was 
int  printed  at  Treriso,  a.  d.  1483.    (Panzer, 
Amut.    Tkfpog.  toL  iiL  p.  40.)     It  has  been  re- 
angled,  with  corrections,  by  Heinsius  and  Bodaeus. 
The  little  book,  Tkeopkrasii  de  Suffruelibus^  Theo- 
dan  Gawa  ImterpreU^  published  by  H.  Sybold,  at 
&xasbiug,  is  merely  a  reprint  of  the  last  four  books 
sf  the  Hidoria  Plantarum.     4.  Alexandn  Aphro- 
Omd  ProbUrmatum  Libri  I  I.,  printed  at  Yenice 
(feL  A.  D.  150n  ;  and  often  reprinted.     Gaza,  in 
his  prefiee  to  this  translation,  rejects  the  common 
opinion,  that  it  was  the  work  of  Alexander  Aphro- 
<iw;*T*f*f|  and  ascribes  it  to  some  later  writer ;  but 
he  does  not  name  Alexander  Trallianus.     [Alex- 
ANDB&  Aphbodisibnsis].      5.  Aeliatitu  de  In- 
jfi  sfi/iii  Addme.     Fabricius  does  not  mention  any 
earlier  edition  of  this  version  than  that  of  Cologne, 
A.  D.  1524  ;  but  it  was  printed  at  Rome  as  early 
M  1487,  in  4tou,  by  Eucherius  Silberus.  (Panzer, 
Awn,  T\fp,  ToL  iL  p.  491.)    6.  Chysostomi  Homiliae 
^mimqm   de  IiuomprehennbUi  Dei  Natura,     This 
verskm  is  found  in  several  of  the  editions  of  Chry- 
sostom^s  works.     In  Fabricius  there  is  a  notice  of 
same  other  unpublished  translations  by  Gaza,  as  of 
the  Apkorinti  of  Hippocrates,  and  the  Libri  de  lie 
Mditari  of  the  emperor  Maurice. 

His  versions  from  Latin  into  Greek  were:  1. 
Mdpftov  TuAAiov  KiKiptgyos  'Pwfiadov  Kdrwv  ^  trtpl 
r^MTf ,  Af.  T.  Cioercme  Caio  sive  de  Senectuie ;  and 
2.  the  *0¥eipos  row  2«tir£»raf ,  Somnium  Scipionis, 
of  the  same  author.  These  were  both  printed  by 
Aldas  Manntius  at  Yenice,  a.  d.  151 9.  3.  A  letter 
sf  Pope  Nicholas  Y.to  Constantine  Palaeologus,  the 
huit  cmpocM'  of  Constantinople.  Both  the  original 
sod  the  version  are  given  in  the  Opuecuia  Aurea 
TUUogiea  of  Aieadioa,  4to.  Rome,  A.  d.  1630,  and 
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again  a.  d.  1670.  (Hody,  De  Graecie  lilustHbut 
lAnguae  GraeeaOj  &c  InsUxuratoribue.  8vo.  Lond. 
1742.  C.  F.  Boemeri,  De  Doctis  Hominibut 
Graeda.  8vo.  Lips.  1750  ;  Fabric.  BiU,  Gr.  voL 
X.  pp.  388—395.)  [J.  C.  M.] 

GEGA'NIA  GENS,  a  very  ancient  patrician 
gens,  which  traced  its  origin  to  the  mythical  Gyas, 
one  of  the  companions  of  Aeneas.  (Serv.  ad  Virg. 
Aen.  v.  117.)  According  to  both  Livy  (L  30)  and 
Dionysius  (iiL  29 ),  the  Geganii  were  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  Alban  houses,  transplanted  to 
Rome  on  the  destruction  of  Alba  by  TuUus  Hosti- 
lius,  and  enrolled  among  the  Roman  patres.  The 
name,  however,  occurs  even  in  the  reign  of  Nuraa, 
who  is  said  to  have  chosen  Gegania  as  one  of  the 
vestal  virgins.  (Pint.  Num.  10.)  Another  Gega- 
nia  is  mentioned  as  the  wife  of  Servius  Tullius 
(Plut.  de  Fort.  Rom.  p.  323),  or  of  Tarquinius 
Priscus  (Dionys.  iv.  7)  ;  and  a  third  Gegania  oc- 
curs in  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Superbus.  (Plut. 
Cktmp,  Lye.  c.  Num.  3.) 

There  appears  to  have  been  only  one  &mily  in 
this  gens,  that  of  Macbrinus,  many  members  of 
whioa  fiUed  the  highest  offices  in  the  state  in  the 
early  times  of  the  republic.  The  last  of  the  £Eunily 
who  is  mentioned  is  M.  Geganius  Macerinus,  who 
was  consular  tribune  in  b.  c.  367  ;  and  from  that 
time  the  name  of  Geganius  does  not  occur  at  all  in 
history  till  the  year  b.  c.  100,  when  we  read  of 
one  L.  Geganius  who  was  killed  along  with  Cn. 
DoJabella,  the  brother  of  Satuminns,  in  the  troubles 
occasioned  by  the  seditious  schemes  of  the  latter. 
(Oros.  V.  17.) 

GELA'NOR  (TtXdvwp),  king  of  Argos,  who 
was  expelled  by  Danaus.  (Pans.  iL  16.  §  1, 
19.  §  2,  &c. ;  Apollod.  iL  1.  $  4 ;  compare 
Danaus.)  [L.  S.] 

GEIiA'SI  US(rcX<(<rtof),the  name  of  three  Greek 
ecclesiastical  writers.  There  were  also  two  Popes 
of  the  name,  but  neither  of  them  comes  within  the 
limits  of  the  present  work. 

1 .  Bishop  of  Caksarbia,  in  Palestine,  author  of 
a  book,  Kord  'Avofiolear^  Against  ike  Anomoeane 
[Abtius].  PhotiuB  distinguishes  him  from  the 
nephew  of  Cyril  mentioned  below;  but  Fabricius 
and  Cave  idcntiiy  them.  (Phot.  BiU.  Codd.  89, 
102.) 

2.  Bishop  of  Cabsarxia,  in  Palestine.  He 
was  sister*B  son  to  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  by  whose 
influence  or  authority  he  was  appointed  to  his  see, 
apparently  before  a.  d.  367.  [Cyrillus  of  Jbru- 
8AI.BM.]  It  was  at  Cyril*s  desire  that  Gelasius 
undertook  to  compose  an  ecclesiastical  history,  as 
Photius  says  he  had  read  in  the  ITpooifuoK  ctr  rd 
/icrd  Ti)y  ^KKKtiauMTiiciiv  hropiay  E'3fff€iov  rov 
nafut>l\ov.  Pre/ace  to  the  Continuation  of  the  Ecde- 
aiagiical  History  of  Eusdmu  Pantphili,  written  by 
Gelasius  himself.  It  may  be  observed  that  Photius 
does  not  seem  to  have  read  the  whole  work,  but 
only  the  preface.  It  is  probable  that  the  work  is 
referred  to  by  Gelasius  of  Cyzicus  in  his  History 
of  the  Council  of  Nice  (i.  7),  in  the  passage  "076 
fiipf  'Pov^Tvos  ^  ywv  TtKatrios  ravra  \^7ct  i8e: 
from  which  passage  probably  arose  the  statement 
mentioned  by  Photius,  but  refuted  by  a  reference 
to  dates,  that  Cyril  and  his  nephew  Gelasius  had 
translated  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Rufinus 
into  Greek.  Fabricius  confounds  this  Continua- 
tion of  Eusebius  with  the  History  of  the  Nicene 
CouncUy  by  Gelasius  of  Cyzicus ;  but  against  all 
evidence,  for  Photius  expressly  distinguishes  be- 
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tween  the  two  workBi  and  between  their  retpectivfi 
writers,  comparing  the  style  of  one  with  that  of 
the  other.  And  the  pre/'ao6  to  the  Continuation 
quoted  by  Photius  distinctly  asserts  the  author  to 
have  been  the  nephew  of  Cyril.  The  ContimuUion 
is  not  extant.  Fabricius,  without  givmg  his  au- 
thority, places  the  death  of  Oclasius  in  a.  d.  394. 

The  following  writings  of  a  GeLisius  of  Cacsarcia 
arc  mentioned ;  but  it  is  not  clear  to  which  of  the 
Oeksii  they  belong. 

\.  An  Eaposition  of  the.  Crted^  cited  by  Leontius, 
Adv.  Nestoriunij  lib.  i.,  not  fiir  from  the  end. 
2.  T^s  8e<nroTiic^t  ''Eimpaytlas  Tlavi/iyvfus,  or 
Lis  rd  *Eirnpdvia  h&yos^  A  Homily  for  the  Epir 
jphany^  twice  cited  by  Thcodoret  {Eraniit,  Dial. 
i.  iii.),  who  classes  the  writer  among  **the  ancients 
of  Palestine.*^  3.  A  work  of  which  Labbe  has 
cited  a  fragment  in  his  Conspectui  Operum  Danuu- 
cent;  and  which  is  described  as  Pradica  orotxc^ 
flMTtf  secundum  Ecdedam,  (Phot.  BilJ.  Codd. 
88,  89;  Theodorct.  Opera^  vol.  ir.  pp.  46,  251, 
ed.  Schuize  ;  Leontius,  Ado.  Nett.  apud  liiU. 
Patrumy  vol.  iz.  p.  684,  ed  Lyon.  1677  ;  Fabric. 
Bibl.  (fr.  vol.  iz.  p.  290,  &c) 

3.  Of  Cyzicus,  was  the  son  of  a  presbyter  of 
the  church  of  Cyzicns,  and  it  was  while  at  homo  in 
his  father*s  house  that  he  met  with  an  old  volume 
written  on  parchment,  containing  a  full  account  of 
what  was  said  and  done  at  the  first  council  of  Nice. 
From  this  record  ho  derived  considerable  aid  in 
argumg  with  the  Eutychians  during  their  ascen- 
dancy under  the  usurper  ISasiliscus,  ▲.  d.  475— 
477 ;  and  this  induced  him  to  collect  further  in- 
formation respecting  the  Council,  from  Joannes, 
Euscbius  of  Cacsareia,  Kufinus,  and  others.  He 
embodied  the  information  thus  collected  in  a  work 
termed  by  Photius  IlpaKTucdy  rijs  Tlpwrrjs  JLw6iov 
iv  Tpial  T6fJUHS ;  1\e  Act$  of  tie  First  CouncU,  in 
three  parts  ;  but,  as  Photius  remarks,  it  is  as  much 
entitled  to  the  name  of  History  as  of  Ads.  The 
work  is  extant  in  the  different  editions  of  the  Con' 
cilia;  but  it  bos  been  suspected  that  the  third 
part,  or  book,  has  been  mutilated  or  corrupted  by 
the  earliest  editors,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  testi- 
mony which  (judging  from  the  abstract  of  Photius) 
it  allurdcd,  that  Constintiuc  was  not  baptized  at 
Rome  by  Pope  Sylvester.  The  first  book  compre- 
hends tiie  history  of  Constantino  to  his  victory 
over  Licinius.  The  second  comprehends  the  history 
of  the  Council ;  and  contains  some  discussions  be- 
tween certain  **  philosophers,*'  advocates  of  **  the 
iiupious  Arius  and  the  blasphemies  invented  by 
him,'*  and  the  **holy  bishops'*  of  the  opposite 
party  ;  which  discussions  Cave  believes  to  be  pure 
inventions  either  of  Ctclasius  or  of  the  author  of  the 
ancient  manuscript  which  formed  the  basis  of  his 
work.  The  third  book,  as  we  now  have  it,  con- 
tains only  a  few  letters  of  the  emperor  Constan- 
tiue.  Baronius  ascribes  to  Oelasius  of  Cyssicus  a 
treatiKC  against  the  Eutychians  and  NeAtorians, 
of  which  hie  supposes  the  work  Dc  Duabus  Naturis^ 
which  is  commonly  regarded  as  the  original  Ijatin 
work,  and  passes  under  the  name  of  Pope  Oclasius 
I.,  to  be  only  a  version.  Daronius  does  not  appear 
to  have  many  supporters  in  this  supposition.  It 
may  be  observed  that  one  inanuscrii>t  used  by 
Photius  of  the  History  of  the  Nid-nc  Council  was 
anonymous,  Imt  in  another  the  work  was  in- 
scrilicd  **  Hy  Gelasius,  bishop  of  Cacsareia  in 
Palestine.**  This  inscription  probably  originated 
in  a  mistake.     Photius  could  not  find  out  who  the 
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author  of  the  work  waa  further  than  ha  liad  d»- 
acribed  himself  in  the  pre&oe,  hat  nya  that  thmi 
had  been  two,  if  not  three,  bi^ops  of  Caenreia  of 
the  name.  (Phot  BiU.  Codd.  15,  88,  89 ;  LabK 
Gmdlia,  vol.  iL  coL  103—286 ;  Fabric  BAL  Or. 
voL  ix.  p.  291,  &c.,  ToL  xiL  p.  581,  &c. ;  CkfVp 
HisL  Litt  ToL  i.  p.  454,  ed.  Oz.  1740—43 ;  Bu»- 
nius,  AnnaL  ad  Amu  496,  04).  ▼.  &c. ;  Pagi,  Or^. 
tice  in  Baron.)  [J.  C.  M.I 

GE'LIMER  (PcM/ifp),  hit  king  of  the  Vaa^ 
(a.  d.  530 — 534),  son  of  Gelaria,  giaadaoa  of 
Genzo,  and  great-grandson  of  Geneeric,  whei*  Iw 
the  imprisonment  and  subsequent  murder  of  Hit 
deric,  the  reigning  sovereign,  usurped  the  thnme  of 
Carthage,  a.d.  530.  (Pfocop.  J9^.  VomL  L  A.) 
Justinian,  who  had  foimed  an  allianee  with  Hit 
deric,  in  consequence  of  the  protection  a£Ebided  If 
him  to  the  Catholics  in  Africa,  eoimiieneed  a  war 
upon  Gelimer,  under  the  comnumd  of  Betinria^ 
which,  after  the  two  battles  of  Carthage  and  Bnllii 
ended  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Vai^  kingdi 
in  Africa,  a.  d.  534  (Hfid.  L  10,  iL  9)  ;  thoa  M- 
fiUing  a  current  prophecy,  of  which  the  first  half 
had  been  accomplished  in  the  defeat  of  P«wii*rMif 
by  Genseric  [Gbnseric]  :  **  G.  shall  eonqiMr  Bp 
and  then  B.  shall  conquer  G.**  (Jbid.  I  21.) 

His  brother,  Zano,  was  killed  at  Bulla.  {IUd.jL 
3.)  He  himself  fied  to  Mount  Pappoa  (it  4), 
was  token  afttf  a  sevexe  siege  (iL  7)»  canied  to 
Constantinople,  compelled  to  perform  obeinnce  to 
Justinian,  and  then,  though  predoded  by  hia 
Arianism  from  the  Patrician  order,  was  treated 
kindly,  and  passed  the  rest  of  his  lifo  in  an  Oitata 
which  was  allowed  to  him  in  Galatia.  (iL  8.) 

His  general  character  reoembled  the  minted 
cunning  and  cruelty  which  marked  the  prinoeo  of 
the  Vandal  tribes.  But  it  can  hardlj  be  accidait 
that  has  preserved  so  many  truta  of  an  aliBooi 
romantic  strain  of  thought  and  fooling.  SoA  ia 
his  interview  with  his  brother  at  Bulla,  wfaea  thij 
embraced  each  other  in  tears,  with  clasped  handle 
and  without  speaking  a  word  (iL  25).  8och,wk« 
on  Mount  Pappuo,  is  his  request  to  the  KfH^^ 
general  for  a  loaf,  as  not  having  seen  hnaikj 
many  days  ;  a  sponge  to  wipe  his  inflamed  mi| 
and  a  harp,  to  sing  a  dirge  composed  by  himidf  on 
his  own  miseries  (iL  6) ;  or,  again,  hia 
tion  to  sum>nder  at  the  moving  sight  of  the 
children  fighting  in  the  extremity  0?  hanger  for  • 
cake  (ii.  7).  Such  (if  wo  adopt  the  inteiprotatiBB 
of  his  friends)  was  the  hysterical  langh  in  whidp 
on  his  capture,  he  indulged  at  this  sudden  reveiaa 
of  human  fortune  (ii.  7.),  and  his  reitcnted  ca> 
clomation,  without  tear  or  sigh,  as  he  walked  m 
Belisarius*  triumphal  prooessicm,  **  Vanitj  of 
vanities  —  all  is  vanity.**  (iL  9.  Compi.  GihboBt 
c.  41.)  [A.  P.  a] 

GE'LLIAS  (rcXA(as),  a  citisen  of  Agrigcntomy 
celebrated  for  his  great  wealth  and  magnificent 
style  of  living,  as  well  as  for  his  unbounded  boqa- 
tility.  He  flourished  just  before  the  destmetion  of 
Agrigentum  by  the  Carthaginians  under  H«nnftrl| 
the  son  of  Giscon  (k.  c.  406).  On  that  oecaoion  hi 
t]t>d  for  refuge  to  the  temple  of  Athena ;  bat  wImi 
ho  saw  that  no  sanctuary  could  a£ford  protectiea 
against  the  impiety  of  the  enemy,  he  set  fire  to  tha 
temple  and  perished  in  the  flames.  (Diod.  siiL  81^ 
00  ;  Athen.  i.  p.  4,  a ;  Val.  Max.  iv.  8.)  The  naaw 
is  written  Tellias  in  most  of  the  MS&  of  Atka- 
nacus,  and  the  error  (if  it  be  one)  must  be  of  1 
date,  as  the  name  is  thus  quoted  both  ^ 
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nd  BtaiCatluiii.    (Soid.  s.  v.  'ABj/jpatos  and  T«A- 
Xkt;  Enstath.  adOd.^  1471.)         [B.  H.  B.] 

OE'LUA  GENS,  plebeian,  was  of  Samnite 
•ngia,  and  afterwards  settled  at  Rome.     We  find 
two  gMMfals  of  this  name  in  the  history  of  the 
Ssamite  van»  Gellios  Statins  in  the  second  Sam- 
aite  war,  who  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner, 
&  c.  505  (Lir.  iz.  44),  and  Gellius  Egnatios  in  the 
tkiid  Sainnite  war.     [Egnatius,  No.  ].]     The 
Gellii  seem  to  have  settled  at  Rome  soon  after  the 
cmdaooo  of  the  seeond  Pnnic  war ;  since  the  first 
who  is  aaentioped  as  a  Roman  is  Cn.  Gellius  in  the 
titt  of  Galo  the  Censor,  who  defended  L.  Turius 
when  the  latter  was  accused  by  Cn.  Gellius.  (Gell. 
zir.  2.)     This  Cn.  Gellius  was  probably  the  fstther 
sf  GcUias,  the  historian,  mentioned  below,  with 
vham  he  has  been  frequently  confounded.  ( Meyer, 
Oratv.  iioM.  Fragm.  p.  141,  2nd  edition.)     The 
Ocflii  sabseqnently  attained  the  highest  offices  in 
the  iftate ;  but  the  first  member  of  the  gens  who 
shtahied  the  coasuUhip  was  L.  Gellius  Poplicola, 
Ib  &  c.  7SL     The  only  surnames  <tf  this  gens  under 
the  npsUic  are  Can  us  and  Poplicola.    It  is 
isabdU  to  whom  the  following  coin  of  this  gens 
:  h  has  on  the  obverse  the  head  of  Pallas, 
on  the  icrerse  a  soldier  and  a  woman  in  a 
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A.  OEXLIUS,  not  AgeUiuM  as  Lipsius  and 
•then  have  imagined,  a  iktin  grammarian,  with 
Kgud  to  whoae  history  we  possess  no  source  of 
infasusBtion  except  his  own  book.  From  this  we 
fsther  that  he  was  of  good  fsimily  and  connections, 
a  natiTe  probably  of  Rome  ;  that  he  had  traveUed 
especially  in  Greece,  and  had  resided  for  a 
period  at  Athens  ;  that  he  had  studied 
nnder  T.  Castridus  and  Sulpicius  Apolli- 
philosophy  under  Calvisius  Taurus  and 
Peregrinos  Proteus,  enjoying  also  the  firiendship 
and  instmctions  of  FaTorinus,  Herodcs  Atticus,  and 
Comdias  Fronto  ;  that  while  yet  a  youth  he  had 
Wen  appointed  by  the  praetor  to  act  as  an  umpire 
in  OTil  causes ;  and  that  subsequently  much  of  the 
time  which  he  would  gladly  have  devoted  to  literary 
pBTsoits  had  been  occupied  by  judicial  duties  of  a 
WBubr  description.  The  precise  date  of  his  birth, 
as  of  his  death,  is  unknown  ;  but  from  the  names 
e£  his  preceptors  and  companions  we  conclude  that 
he  mast  have  lived  under  Hadrian,  Antoninus 
Piaa,  and  M.  Anrelius,  a.  d.  117 — 180. 

His  well-known  work  entitled  Nodes  Attkaey 
bfcaase  it  was  compo&ed  in  a  country-house  near 
Athens  daring  the  long  nights  of  winter,  is  a  sort 
of  miscellany,  containing  numerous  extracts  from 
Ofcek  and  Roman  writers,  on  a  great  variety  of 
topics  connected  with  history,  antiquities,  philo- 
sc^y,  and  philology,  interspersed  with  original 
fcmarks,  dissertations,  and  discussions,  the  whole 
thrown  together  int»  twenty  books,  without  any 
Mtempi  at  order  or  arrangement  We  here  find 
pieserred  a  multitude  of  curious  and  interesting 
passages  firom  authors  whose  works  have  perished, 
•ad  a  vast  fund  of  information  elucidating  questions 


which  mnst  otherwise  have  remained  obscure  ;  but 
the  style  is  deformed  by  that  species  of  affectation 
which  was  pushed  to  extravagant  excess  by  Apo* 
leius — the  frequent  introduction  of  obsolete  words 
and  phrases  derived  for  the  most  part  from  the 
ancient  comic  dramatists.     The  eighth  book  is  en- 
tirely lost  with  the  exception  of  the  index,  and  a 
few  lines  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  were  long 
wanting,  until  the  deficiency  was  supplied  from  the 
Epitome  of  the  Divine  Institutions  of  Lactantius 
(c.  28),  first  published  in  a  complete  form  in  1712, 
by  P&f^  from  a  MS.  in  the  Royal   Library  at 
Turin.     [Lactantius.]     It  is  not  probable  that 
any  portion  of  the  NocUt  Atticae  was  moulded 
into  shape  before  a.d.  143,  since,  in  the  second 
chapter  of  the  first  book,  Herodes  Atticus  is  spoken 
of  as  **  consulari  honors  praeditus,**  and  the  seven- 
teenth chapter  of  the  thirteenth  book  contains  an 
allusion  to  the  second  consulship  of  Erucius  Clarus, 
which  belongs  to  a.  d.  146. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  A.  Gellius  was  printed  at 
Rome,  foL  1469,  by  Sweynheym  and  Pannartz, 
with  a  pre&tory  epistle  by  Andrew,  afterwards 
bishop  of  Aleria,  to  Pope  Paul  II. ;  was  reprinted 
at  the  same  place  by  the  same  typographers  in  1472, 
followed  or  preceded  by  the  beautiful  impression  of 
Jenson,  fol.  Yen.  1472 ;  and  at  least  seven  other 
editions  of  less  note  came  forth  in  Italy,  chiefly  at 
Venice,  before  the  close  of  the  fifteenUi  century. 
The  first  which  can  advance  any  claim  to  a  critic^ 
revision  of  the  text  founded  on  the  collation  of 
MSS.  is  that  published  at  Paris,  8vo.  1585,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Henry  Stephens  and  Louis 
Carrio,  which  served  as  the  standard  until  super- 
seded by  the  accurate  labours  of  J.  F.  Gronovius, 
12mo.  Amst.,  L.  EhEev.,  1 651,  and  D.  Elzev.,  1665, 
of  which  the  latter  is  the  superior.  The  Octavo 
Variorums  (Lug.  Bat  1666,  1687)  exhibit  the  text 
of  J.  F.  Gronovius,  with  some  additional  matter  by 
Thysius  and  Oiselius ;  but  these  are  not  equal  in 
value  to  the  Quarto  Variorum  of  Jac  Gronovius, 
Lug.  Bat.  1706  (reprinted,  with  some  dissertations, 
by  Conradi,  8vo.  Leips.  1762),  which  must  be 
regarded  as  the  best  edition,  for  the  most  recent, 
that  of  Lion,  2  vols.  8vo.  Getting.  1824,  1825,  is 
a  slovenly  and  incorrect  performance. 

We  have  translations  into  English  by  Beloe, 
3  vols.  8vo.  Lond.  1795  ;  into  French  by  the  Abb^ 
de  Verteuil,  3  vols.  12mo.  Par.  1776,  1789,  and 
by  Victor  Verger,  3  vols.  Par.  1820,  1830;  into 
German  (of  those  portions  only  which  illustrate 
ancient  history  and  philosophy)  by  A.  H.  W.  von 
Walterstem,  8vo.  Lemgo,  1785.  [W.  R.] 

CN.  GE'LLIUS,  a  contemporary  of  the  Gracchi, 
was  the  author  of  a  history  of  Rome  from  the 
earliest  epoch,  extending,  as  we  gather  from  Cen- 
sorinus,  down  to  the  year  b.  c.  145  at  least.  We 
know  that  the  Rape  of  the  Sabines  was  conmiemo- 
rated  in  the  second  book  ;  the  reign  of  Titus  Tatius 
in  the  third  ;  the  death  of  Postumius  during  the 
second  Punic  war,  and  the  purpose  to  which  his 
skull  was  applied  by  the  Boii  (Liv.  xxiii.  24),  in 
the  thirty-third  ;  and  we  find  a  quotation  in  Cho- 
risius  from  the  ninety-seventh,  if  we  can  trust  the 
number.  Hence  it  is  manifest  that  a  considerable 
space  was  devoted  to  the  legends  connected  with 
the  origin  of  the  nation  ;  and  that  if  these  books 
were  in  general  equal  in  length  to  the  similar 
divisions  in  Livy,  the  compilation  of  Gellius  must 
have  been  exceedingly  voluminous,  and  the  details 
more  ample  than  those  contained  in  the  great  work 
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of  his  successor,  by  whom,  as  well  as  by  Plutarch, 
he  seems  to  have  been  altogether  neglected,  a]> 
though  occasionally  cited  by  Dionysius,  and  appa- 
rently l)oth  an  accurate  chronologer  and  a  diligent 
invi«stigator  of  ancient  usages. 

Krauze,  in  his  VHae  et  Fragmenta  Higfoncomm 
Jtomnnarum^  has  enumerated  no  less  than  three 
<ie]lii,  Cnaeus  Sextus,  and  Aulus ;  but  although 
**  Grllius"  i»  frequently  named  as  ^n  annalist  with- 
out any  di&tinguisliing  pracnomen,  the  two  latter 
por<wn.igt:s  are  in  all  prolmbility  imaginary.  The 
only  dinnrt  testimony  to  the  existence  of  Seztus  is 
contained  in  the  tract  ])e  Oritjine  yeniit  Romanae 
(c.  16),  which  is  a  modem  forger}* ;  the  argument 
derived  from  the  use  of  the  plund  FiKKioi  by  Dio- 
nysius (i.  7)  ^nll  be  found,  ujion  consulting  the 
passage,  to  be  altogether  inconclusive  (Niebuhr, 
Rom.  /list,  ToL  ii.  note  11)  ;  and  the  word  Gellii 
adduced  from  Cicero  (<U  Leg.  i.  2 )  is  a  conjectural 
emendation.  As  to  Aulus,  we  find  in  Nonius,  it 
is  true  ($, «.  Bubo),  a  reference  to  **  A.  Gellius 
hiKtoriarum  libr.  primo;"  and  in  Vopiscus  {Prob. 
sub  init.)  some  MSS.  have  "BrL  Cato  Agellius 
quoque,"  instead  of  the  received  reading,  "  M. 
Cato  et  Gellius  historic!  -^  but  it  is  clear  that  such 
evidence  cannot  be  admitted  with  any  confidence. 
(Cif.  tie  Dicin.  i.  26  ;  comp.  de  Lfitj.  i  2  ;  Dionvs. 
i.  7,  ii.  31,  72,  7G,  iv.  6,  vi.  11,  vii.  1  ;  Plin. 
H.  X.  vii.  56 ;  Solin.  J*of^h.  2,  where  one  of  the 
best  MSS.  has  Gellius  for  Caiii'is;  Gell.  xiii.  22, 
xviii.  12;  Ccnsorin.  de  Die  A'ci/.  17;  Macrob. 
Silt.  i.  8,  in,  ii.  13  ;  Charisius,  pp.  39,  40,  50, 55 ; 
S(TV.  ad  Virg.  Acn,  iv.  31^0,  viii.  638  ;  Marius 
Victorin.  p.  2468.)  [W.  R.] 

GFrLLIUS  EGNATIUS.    [Eonatius,  No.  1.] 

GELLIUS  FUSCUS.     [Fuscls.] 

GE'LLIUS,  PUBLrClUS,  a  jurist,  one  of  the 
disciples  nf  Servius  Sulpicius.  [T.  Caksii'S.]  From 
the  unusual  combination  of  two  apparently  gentile 
names  conjectural  alterations  of  the  pasmge  in 
the  Digest  where  Publicius  Gellius  is  mentioned 
by  Pomponius  (Dig.  1.  tit.  2.  s.  2.  $  44)  ha%-e 
been  attempted  by  several  critics.  Rutilius  (  Vi- 
tae  JCtorum,  c.  45)  reads  Publius  Caecilius,  and 
Ilotoniann  reads  Publicola  Gellius.  Accordingly, 
the  jurist  has  been  attempted  to  be  identified 
with  the  L.  Gellius  Publicola  who  is  spoken 
of  by  Cicero  {Brut.  47)  as  a  second-rate  orator, 
contemporary  with  L.  Crassus  and  M:  Anto- 
iiius  ;  but  the  disciple  of  Servius  must  have  been 
of  rather  bter  date.  Maiansius  makes  Pub- 
licius and  Gellius  distinct  jurists,  and  alters  the 
text  of  Pomponius  by  reading  duodecim  instead  of 
deotm,  as  the  number  of  the  disciples  of  Servius. 
There  is  no  necessity  for  alteration,  for  Publicius  is 
used  as  a  Jkiitiout  praenomtn  by  Paulas,  in  Dig. 
36.  tit  2.  s.  24 ;  and  the  jurist  Publicius  is  cited, 
along  with  Afncanus,  by  Ulpum  (Dig.  38.  tit  17. 
s.  2.  $  8) ;  and  is  also  cited  by  Modestinus  (Dig. 
35.  tit  1.  s.  51.  $  1),  and  by  Marcellus  (Dig.  3J. 
s.  50.  §  2). 

There  was  a  praetor  Publicius,  who  introduced 
into  the  edict  a  celebrati'd  clause  ( Dig.  6.  tit  2. 
s.  l.pr.),  which  gave  origin  to  the  PMicianain 
rem  actio.  Dy  this  action  a  bona  fide  possessor 
was  enabled,  by  the  fiction  of  usucaption,  to  re- 
cover the  lost  possession  nf  a  thing,  although  he 
was  not  dominut  fit  jure  Quiritium.  (Inst.  4.  tit  6. 
§  4.').)  It  is  not  unlikely  that  this  Publicius  was 
the  jurist  cited  in  the  Digest ;  and  there  is  some 
ground  for  identifying  him  with  Q.  Publicius,  who 
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was  iffaetor  paegrinos  in  &c.  69.     (Cic.  jm 
Cluefd,  45). 

(Bertrandus,  de  Jwritp.  ii.  16 ;  GuiL  Oiotiu, 
Viiae  Jurite,  L  U,  §  15^18  ;  Maiansins,  «<  mam 
JCtorum  Frag.  Commemij  rol.  iL  p.  154 — 161  f 
Zimmem,  R.  R.  G,  toI  L  §  79 ;  Hugo,  R^KG* 
ed.  1832,  p.  535.)  [  J.  T.  0.] 

GE'LLIUS  STA  TIUS.  [Gkllia  Gins.] 

GELON  (TiXmr).  ].  Son  of  Deinomenet  ty- 
rant of  Gela,  and  afterwards  of  Syracnse.  He  wm 
descended  from  one  of  the  most  Ulustrioui  fiuniliet 
in  his  native  city,  his  ancestors  Laving  been  among 
the  original  founders  of  Gela,  and  having  subse- 
quently held  an  important  hereditary  priesthood. 
(Herod,  vii.  153.)  Gelon  himself  is  first  mentioned 
as  one  of  the  body-guards  in  the  senrioe  of  llippo- 
cratcs,  at  that  time  tyrant  of  Gela,  and  distiiH 
guished  himself  greatly  in  the  wars  carried  on  bj 
that  monarch,  so  as  to  be  promoted  to  tbe  diirf 
command  of  his  cavalry.  On  the  death  of  Hipno- 
crates,  the  people  of  Gela  rose  in  revolt  against  hia 
sons,  and  attempted  to  throw  off  their  j^oka 
Gelon  espoused  the  cause  of  the  young  prmoMi 
and  defeated  the  insurgents  ;  but  took  adTsntegt 
of  his  victory  to  set  aside  the  sons  of  Hi|^>ocntai| 
and  retain  the  chief  power  for  himself^  a.  c  491* 
(Herod,  vii.  154,  155  ;  SchoL  ad  PimL  Newi.  is. 
95.)  He  appears  to  have  held  undisturbed  rale  over 
Gela  for  some  years,  until  the  internal  dissensiona 
of  Syracuse  afforded  him  an  opportunity  to  inta^ 
fere  in  the  concerns  of  that  city.  The  oligarchic^ 
party  (called  the  Geomori,  or  Gamori)  had  beta 
expelleid  from  Syracuse  by  the  populace,  and  okcB 
re^ge  at  Casmenae.  Gelon  espoused  their  caoM^ 
and  proceediMl  to  restore  them  by  force  of  ann. 
On  his  approach  the  popular  party  opened  the  gatei 
to  him,  and  submitted  without  opposition  to  hit 
power  (a  c.  485).  From  this  time  he  neglected 
Gela,  and  bent  all  his  efforts  to  the  aggnndiieniCBk 
of  his  new  sovereignty ;  he  even  destroyed  Gsnar 
rina  ( which  had  been  rebuilt  by  Hippocimtes  not 
long  before),  in  order  to  remore  the  inhabitants  to 
Syracuse,  whither  he  also  tmnsfiened  abore  half  if 
those  of  GeL-u  In  like  manner,  having  taken  tbe 
cities  of  Euboea  and  the  Hybhiean  Megan,  Iw 
settled  all  the  wealthier  citizens  of  them  at  Syiir 
cuse,  while  he  sold  the  lower  dasies  into  slaTeij. 
(Herod,  vii  155,  156  ;  Thnc.  vi.  4,  &.)  By  then 
means  Syracuse  was  raised  to  an  nnezampled 
height  of  wealth  and  prosperity,  and  Gdon  raond 
himself  possessed  of  such  power  as  no  Greek  had 
previously  held,  when  his  assistance  waa  rrqaeatod 
by  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Athenians  agunat  the 
impending  danger  from  the  invasion  of  Xcmai 
He  offered  to  support  them  with  a  fleet  of  200  tri- 
remes, and  a  land  force  of  28,000  men,  on  oob- 
dition  of  being  entrusted  with  the  chief  command 
of  the  allied  forces,  or  at  least  with  that  ef  tkdr 
fleet.  But  both  these  proposals  being  rejected,  he 
dismissed  the  envoys  with  the  remark,  that  tke 
Greeks  had  lost  the  spring  out  of  their  ywr. 
(Herod,  vii.  157—162  ;  Timaeus,  Fn^  87,  ed. 
Paris,  1841.) 

There  is  some  uncertainty  with  regard  to  A« 
conduct  that  he  actually  pursued.  According  to 
Herodotus,  he  sent  Cadmus  of  Cos  with  a  som  if 
money  to  await  at  Delphi  the  issue  of  thei^ 
proacbing  contest,  and  should  it  prove  nn&TOiiiiliii 
to  the  Greeks,  to  make  offcra  of  submission  to  At 
Pcruan  monarch.  But  the  same  historian  add^ 
that  the  Sicilian  Greeks  asserted  him  to  have  ben 
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metutHj  praptrisg  to  join  the  allied  amiament 
when  be  wm  prerented  by  the  news  of  the  Car- 
tlu|pni«n  inTsaion  of  Sicily  (Herod,  yii.  163 — 
165X  and  this  appean  to  have  been  also  the  ac- 
cout  of  the  matter  given  bj  Ephoms  (ap.  SchoL 
md  FmtLPyA,  i.  146).  The  expedition  of  the 
Csrthi^gtniana  is  attributed  by  the  last-mentioned 
historian  (L  c),  as  well  as  by  Diodoms  (xL  1, 20), 
to  an  allMinre  concluded  by  them  with  Xerxes : 
Herodotaa,  with  more  probability,  represents  them 
ts  called  in  by  TeriUus,  tyrant  of  Himera,  who  had 
been  expelled  from  that  city  by  Theron  of  Agri- 
gentnm.  The  circumstances  of  their  expedition 
are  farioudy  related,  and  may  be  suspected  of  much 
cnggeration  (see  Niebuhr,  Led.  on  Bom,  Hist, 
ToL  L  p.  105,  ed.  Schmitz),  but  the  leading  facts 
tte  iraqaeationable.  The  Carthaginian  general 
Hanrikr  arriTed  at  Panoxmus  with  an  army,  as  it 
is  said,  of  300,000  men,  and  advancing  without 
•lifoiition  aa  fsr  as  Himera,  laid  siege  to  that  place, 
whidi  waa,  howerw,  rigorously  defended  by  The- 
no  of  AgrigentouL  Gelon  had  previously  formed 
an  affiance  smd  matrimonial  connection  with  Theron, 
karing  married  his  daughter  Demarete  (SchoL  ad 
Pimd.  ex.  iL  1,  29)  :  no  sooner,  therefore,  did  he 
hear  oi  his  danger  than  he  advanced  to  his  succour 
at  the  head  of  a  force  of  50,000  foot  and  5000  horse. 
In  the  battle  that  ensued  the  Carthaginians  were 
to4aOy  dffrated,  with  a  loss,  as  it  is  pretended,  of 
150,000  SMD,  while  nearly  ^e  whole  of  the  re- 
Bainder  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  as  pri- 
■onera.  Hamilcar  himself  was  among  the  slain, 
and  a  few  ihipi,  which  had  made  their  escape  with 
a  nomber  of  ftigitives  on  board,  perished  in  a  storm, 
•o  that  acarody  a  messenger  returned  to  bear  the 
disaatnNia  newB  to  Carthage.  (Herod.  viL  165,166  ; 
Died,  id,  20—24  ;  xiiL  59  ;  Ephoms,  ap.  Sckol. 
Fmd.  Fytk,  L  146  ;  Polyaen.  I  27.  $  2.)  This 
vielefj  waa  gained,  according  to  the  accounts  re- 
parted  by  Herodotus,  on  the  very  same  day  as 
diat  of  Salamia,  while  Diodoms  asserts  it  to  have 
been  the  aame  day  with  Thermopylae :  the  exact 
sjadirooiam  may  in  either  case  be  erroneous,  but 
the  existence  of  such  a  belief  so  early  as  the  time 
•f  HenMlotos  must  be  admitted  as  conclusive  evi- 
dmee  of  the  expedition  of  the  Carthaginians  having 
been  oootemporary  with  that  of  Xerxes ;  hence 
the  battle  of  Himera  must  have  been  fought  in 
the  aotomn  of  480  B.C.  (Comp.  Aristot.  Poet.  23. 

So  great  a  victory  naturally  raised  Gelon  to  the 
Id^Mst  pitch  of  power  and  reputation :  his  friend- 
ship was  coarted  even  by  those  states  of  Sicily 
whkh  had  been  before  opposed  to  him,  and,  if  we 
may  believe  the  accounts  transmitted   to   us,  a 
tolmn  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  between  him 
and  the  Carthaginians,  by  which  the  latter  repaid 
him  the  expenses  of  the  war.  (Diod.  xi.  26  ;  Ti-  I 
nm,  <9>.  SAoL  Pmd.  Pyth.  iL  3.)      A  stipu- 1 
lation  ia  said  by  some  writers  to  have  been  inserted 
that  the  Carthaginians  should  refrain  for  the  friture 
from  human  sacrifices,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  this  is  a  mere  fiction  of  later  times.  (Theophxast. 
e^  SckoL  Pmd.  l.c;  Plut.  Apophth.  p.  175,  de 
§er.  AauM.  vimL  p.  552.)     Gelon  applied  the  laige 
sums  thus  received,  as  well  as  the  spoils  taken  in 
the  war,  to  the  erection  of  several  splendid  temples 
to  adorn  his  fitvoured  city,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  sent  magnificent  offerings  to  Delphi,  and  the 
other  aaaetuaries  in  Greece  itselfl  (Diod.  xi.  26  ; 
▼i  19.  §  7  ;  Athen.  vi  p.  231.)    He  seems 
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to  have  now  thought  himself  sufficiently  secure  of 
his  power  to  make  a  show  of  resigning  it,  and  ac- 
cordingly presented  himself  unarmed  and  thinly 
clad  before  the  assembled  army  and  populace  of 
Syracuse.  He  then  entered  into  an  elaborate  re- 
view of  his  past  conduct,  and  concluded  with  offer- 
ing to  surrender  his  power  into  the  hands  of  the 
people — a  proposal  which  was  of  course  rejected, 
and  he  was  ludled  by  the  acclamations  of  the 
multitude  as  their  preserver  and  sovereign.  (Diod. 
xi.  26 ;  Polyaen.  L  27.  $  1 ;  Ael.  V.  H.  vi.  11.) 
He  did  not,  however,  long  survive  to  enjoy  his  ho- 
nours, having  been  carried  off  by  a  dropsy  in  b.c. 
478,  only  two  years  after  his  victory  at  Himera, 
and  seven  from  the  commencement  of  his  reign 
over  Syracuse,  (Diod.  xi.  38  •,  Arist.  PU,  v.  9  ; 
SchoL  ad  Piad.  Pyth.  L  89  ;  Plut.  de  Pyth.  Orae.  p. 
403.)  It  appears  from  Aristotle  (Pol.  v.  10  ;  see 
also  Schol.  ad  Pind.  Nem.  ix.  95)  that  he  left  an 
infant  son,  notwithstanding  which,  according  to 
Diodoms,  he  on  his  deathbed  appointed  his  brother 
Hieron  to  be  his  successor. 

We  know  very  little  of  the  internal  adminis- 
tration or  personal  character  of  Gelon :  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  his  brilliant  success  at  Himera  shed 
a  lustre  over  his  name  which  was  extended  to  the 
rest  of  his  conduct  also.  But  he  is  represented 
by  late  writers  as  a  man  of  singular  leniency  and 
moderation,  and  as  seeking  in  every  way  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  his  subjects  ;  and  his  name  even 
appears  to  have  become  almost  proverbial  as  an 
instance  of  a  good  monarch.  (Diod.  xi  38, 67,  xiiL 
22,  xiv.  66  ;  Plut.  Dion.  5,  de  ter.  Num.  vind.  p. 
551.)  He  was,  however,  altogether  illiterate  (Ael. 
V.  H.vr.  15);  and  perhaps  this  circumstance  may 
account  for  the  silence  of  Pindar  concerning  his  al- 
leged virtues,  which  would  otherwise  appear  some- 
what suspicious.  But  even  if  his  good  qualities  as 
a  ruler  have  been  exaggerated,  his  popularity  at  the 
time  of  his  death  is  attested  by  the  splendid  tomb 
erected  to  hun  by  the  Syracusans  at  the  public  ex- 
pense, and  by  the  heroic  honours  decreed  to  his  me- 
mory. (Diod.  xi.  38.)  Nearly  a  century  and  a  half 
afterwards,  when  Timoleon  sought  to  extirpate  as 
far  as  possible  all  records  of  the  tyrants  that  had 
raled  in  Sicily,  the  statue  of  Gelon  alone  was 
spared.  (Plut.  rtmo/.  23.) 

Concerning  the  chronology  of  the  reign  of  Gelon 
see  Clinton  {F.  H.  voL  iL  p.  266,  &c.),  Pausanias 
(vi.  9.  §  4,5,viii.  42.  §  8),  Dionysius  (viL  l),and 
Niebuhr  {Rom.  Hist.  vol.  iL  p.  97,  note  201).  The 
last  writer  adopts  the  date  of  the  Parian  chronicle, 
which  he  supposes  to  be  taken  from  Timaeus,  ac- 
cording to  which  Gelon  did  not  begin  to  reign  at 
Syracuse  until  b.  c.  478;  but  it  seems  incredible  that 
Herodotus  should  have  been  mistaken  in  a  matter 
of  such  public  notoriety  as  the  contemporaneity  of 
the  battle  of  Himera  with  the  expedition  of 
Xerxes. 

2.  Son  of  Hieron  II.,  king  of  Syracuse,  who 
died  before  his  father,  at  the  age  of  more  than  50 
years.  Very  little  is  known  concerning  him,  but 
he  appears  to  have  inherited  the  quiet  and  pmdent 
character  of  Hieron  himself;  and  it  is  justly  re- 
corded to  his  praise,  by  Polybius,  that  he  sacrificed 
all  objects  of  personal  ambition  to  the  duty  of 
obedience  and  reverence  to  his  parents.  (Polyb. 
viL  8.)  It  seems  clear,  however,  that  he  waa 
associated  by  Hieron  with  himself  in  the  govern ' 
ment,  and  that  he  even  received  the  title  of  king. 
(Schweighauser,  ad   Polyb.  v.   88;    Diod.  Eae> 
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Valet,  xxTL  p.  568.)  hiry  asserts  that  after  the 
battle  of  Cannae,  Oelon  was  preparing  to  abandon 
the  alliance  of  Rome  for  that  of  Carthage,  and  that 
he  was  onl  j  prerentcd  from  doing  so  by  his  sudden 
death ;  bnt  this  seems  quite  at  Tariance  with  the 
statement  of  Polvbius  of  his  uniform  submission  to 
his  father^s  riews,  and  may  very  likely  deserve  as 
little  credit  as  the  insinuation  with  which  Livy 
immediately  follows  it — that  his  death  occurred  so 
opportunely,  as  to  cast  suspicion  upon  Ilieron  him- 
self. (Liv.  zziii.  30.)  Gclon  was  married  to 
Nereis,  daughter  of  Pyrrhus,  by  whom  he  left  a 
son,  Hicronymus,  and  a  daughter,  Harmonia,  mar- 
ried to  a  Syracnsan  named  Thi'mistus.  (Polyb. 
TiL  4  ;  Justin,  xxviii.  3;  Paus.  vi.  1*2.  §  3.)  Ar- 
chimedes dedicated  to  him  his  treatise  called 
Arenarius,  in  which  it  may  be  observed  that  he 
addresses  him  by  the  title  of  king.  {A  nnar,  p.  31 9. 
ed  Torell.) 

The  coins  referred  by  earlier  writers  to  the  elder 
Oelon  are  generally  admitted  by  modem  numis- 
matists to  belong  to  this  prince  ;  the  head  on  the 
obverse  is  probably  that  of  Oelon  himself ;  though 
Eckhel  (voL  i.  p.  255)  considers  it  as  that  of  the 
elder  Oelon,  and  that  the  coins  were  struck  in  his 
honour,  under  the  reign  of  Uieron  II. 


3.  A  native  of  Epeiros,  in  the  service  of  Neop- 
tolemus  II.,  king  of  that  country,  who  took  occasion 
to  form  a  plot  against  the  life  of  Pyrrhus,  when 
that  prince  and  Neoptolemus  had  met  to  perform  a 
solemn  sacrifice.  The  conspiracy  was,  however, 
discovered,  and  Neoptolemus  himself  assassinated 
by  his  rival,  n.  c.  296.  (Plut.  Pi/rrk.  5.)  [E.II.B.] 

OELO'NUS.  [Echidna.] 

OE'MINA,  one  of  the  ladies  who  attended  the 
philosophical  instructions  of  Plotinus  when  he  was 
at  Home  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  the  em- 
peror Philip,  A.  D.  244.  Her  affluence  is  indicated 
by  the  circumstance  that  the  philosopher  resided 
and  taught  in  her  house,  and  her  age  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  her  daughter,  of  the  same  name 
with  herself,  was  also  one  of  his  lealous  disciples. 
(Porphvr.  Vit.  Plotin,  c.  3,  9.)  [J.  C.  M.] 

GEMI'NIUS,  I.  C.  Praetor  of  Macedonia, 
B.r.  92.  He  sustained  a  severe  defeat  from  the 
Maedians,  a  Thracian  tribe,  who  afterwards  ra- 
vaged the  province.  (Lir.  Ejiit.  70 ;  Jul.  Obseq. 
de  Prodifj.  nX) 

2.  A  decurio  of  Terracina,  and  a  personal  enemy 
of  C.  Marius  the  elder.  Tlie  troop  of  horse  which 
discovered  Marius  in  the  marshes  of  Mintumae, 
B.  c.  88,  had  been  despatched  by  Geminius  to 
apprehend  him.  (Plut.  Star.  36,  38.) 

3.  A  zealous  partizan  of  M.  Antony,  was  de- 
puted by  the  triumvir^s  friends  in  Rome  to  re- 
monstrate with  him  on  his  ruinous  connection  with 
Cleopatra.  Gominius  went  to  Athens  in  the 
winter  of  n.  c.  32 — 31,  but  could  not  obtain  a  pri- 
Tate  audience  from  Antony.  At  length,  being 
menaced  by  Cleopatra  with  the  torture,  he  with- 
drew from  Athens,  li^iving  his  mission  unaccom- 
pUihed.  (Plut  Ant  59.) 
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4.  A  Roman  eques,  put  to  death  at  the  end  of 
A.  D.  33,  on  a  chaige  of  conspiracy  against  Tiberiuy 
but  really  because  of  his  intimacy  with  Sejanu. 
(Tac.  Ann,  vi  14.)  [W.  B.D.J 

OEMrNIUS  METTIUS.    [MEirxi-a] 

GEMrNUS  (Ttiuyos).  This  name  ctunet  down 
to  us  in  the  manuscripts  of  Proclus,  with  a  dr- 
cumflez  on  the  penultimate  syllable.  Genrd  Voi- 
sius  believes,  nevertheless,  that  it  is  the  Latin 
word :  Petavius  and  Fabricins  admit  the  dicom- 
flex  without  other  comment  than  referenee  fo 
Proclus.  Any  one  is  justified  in  saying  eithtf 
Gemlnus  or  GemTnus,  according  to  his  theory. 

Of  the  man  belonging  to  this  dubious  name  wa 
know  nothing  but  that,  from  a  passage  in  hit 
works  relative  to  the  Egyptian  anntu  ragn  of  120 
years  before  his  ovin  time,  it  appears  that  he  mnit 
have  been  living  in  the  year  b.  c.  77.  He  wm 
a  Rhodian,  and  both  Petavius  and  Vossios  na- 
pect  that  he  wrote  at  Rome ;  but  perhaps  on  na 
stronger  foundation  than  his  Latin  name  and  hia 
Greek  tongue,  which  make  them  suppose  that  ba 
was  a  iiUrtut.  Proclus  mentions  him  (p.  11  of 
Grynoens)  as  distinguishing  the  mathematical 
sciences  into  yorfrd  and  aXffBrrra^  in  the  former  of 
which  he  places  geometry  and  arithmetic,  in  tha 
latter  mechanics,  astronomy,  optics,  geodesy,  c»> 
nonics,  and  fnfpc  (no  doubt  a  corruption  of  togidkt^ 
or  computation  ;  Barocius  has  an  saggMilaMr). 
Again  (p.  31)  ProcIiJS  mentions  him  as  author  of  a 
geometrical  work  containing  an  account  of  vpttHf 
conchoid,  and  cissoid  lines.  But  Delamlnv  (Adr, 
Anc,  vol  i.  p.  21 1)  saw  reason  to  qnettion  tha  akiD 
of  Geminus  both  in  arithmetic  and  geometiy. 

The  only  work  of  Oeminus  now  remainiiig  Si 
the  Elowywyi)  cit  rd  ^aii4fUBm^  which  many 
wrongly  make  to  be  a  commentary  on  the  /^tama* 
mena  of  Aratus.  The  work  on  the  sphere  attn^ 
buted  to  Proclus  is  not  much  more  than  n 
abridgment  of  some  chapters  of  Qeminna.  l%a 
book  of  the  latter  is  a  descriptite  treatise  on  da- 
mentary  astronomy,  with  a  great  deal  of  histarical 
allusion.  There  is  a  full  account  of  it  in  Delamfan 
(/.  e.).  The  total  rejection  of  the  luppoaed  efteti 
of  the  risings  and  settings  of  the  star^  &c.  npea 
the  weather  is  creditable  to  Geminua.  The  wcA 
was  first  published  by  Edo  Hildericus,  Or.  Lat* 
Altorf,  1590,  8vo.  This  edition  was  leurintal 
at  Leydcn,  1603,  8vo.  H.  Briggt  diligentlty 
compared  the  edition  with  a  manuscript  at  0^ 
ford,  and  handed  the  results  to  Petarim,  who 
made  a  similar  comparison  with  another  mannso^ 
of  his  own,  and  published  a  corrected  editioB 
(Or.  Lat)  in  his  UramJloykm^  Paris,  1630,  «. 
The  most  recent  edition  is  that  in  Halmals  editka 
of  Ptolemy,  Paris,  1 8 1 9,  4ta  Petavius  also  inlbnH 
us  that  another  work  of  Geminua  was  sent  ta 
England  in  manuscript,  with  other  pMtioos  of  iSbm 
library  of  Barocius  (the  editor  of  Produa,  wa 
presume).  (Proclus  ;  Fabric.  li&L  Graee.  yoL  if. 
p.  31,  &C.;  Petavius,  Uranologwm;  Weidlcr,Ml 
Agtron,  ;  Dehimbre,  Axtron,  Anc.)         [A.  De  M.] 

OE'MINUS,  ANTONl'NUS,  son  of  M.  Abw 
lius  and  Faustina,  twin  brother  of  the  empov 
Cnmmndus.     He  died  when  a  child  of  fbor  yean 

old.      [M.  AUREMUR.]  [W.RJ 

OE'MINUS,  ATI'DIUS,  a  pmetor  of  Adiaia, 
but  at  what  time  is  unknown.  (Tac.  Awm.  ir. 
43.)  [L.  &] 

OE'MINUS,  DUCE'NNIUS,  waa  appoinled 
by  Nero,  in  a.  d.  63,  one  of  the  three  cmirelm 
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vk»  had  to  nqperintend  Hae  public  vectigalia  and 
m  ■fUKifte  those  who  had  before  managed  them 
bad^.  In  the  reign  of  Oalba  he  was  pxaefect  of 
the  dtr.  (Tae.  Aim.  xr.  18,  HitL  L  14.)  [L.  S.] 
OEICIKUS,  FU'FIUS.  In  &c.  35,  when 
OeteriauBa,  afier  subdoing  the  Pannonians,  retired 
to  Room,  he  kft  Fafios  Oeminua,  with  a  part  of 
his  anay,  behind  in  Pannonia.  Soon  after  the  de- 
parture of  Octavianiia,  ^e  Paunonians  rose  again  ; 
b«t  Geminna  succeeded  in  compelling  them,  by 
mmnl  battlea,  to  remain  qniet,  although  he  had  at 
§nt  been  driren  by  them  from  the  town  of  Siscia. 
(Dkn  Gaaa.  xHz.  36.)  He  seems  to  be  the  same 
the  one  whom  Floras  (ir.  12.  §  8)  calls 
Whether  he  stood  in  any  relation  to  C. 
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Fifiua  Qemioaa,  who  was  consul  ui  a.  d.  29,  ia 
■nknown.     (Tae.  Ann.  v.  1.)  [L.  S.] 

OE'MINUS,  L.  RUBE'LLIUS,  consul  in 
A.D.  29y  with  C  Fufins  Geminus.  (Tae.  Aim, 
T.  1.)  [L.  S.] 

OnCINUS,  SERVI'LlUa  1.  P.  Sbrvilius, 
Q.  p.  Cit«  It.  Gbminub,  was  consul  in  b.  c.  252, 
with  C.  Aardtins  Cotta.  Both  consuls  carried  on 
the  war  m  &ily  against  the  Carthaginians,  and 
ifwiia  wen  Uken  by  them.  Himera  was 
the  nuiber ;  but  its  inhabitants  had  been 
off  by  the  Carthaginians.  In  b.  c.  248  he 
a  aaeond  time,  with  his  former  colleague, 
ad  be  lit  fed  Lflybaeom  and  Drepana,  while  Car- 
tialo  endsawmied  to  make  a  diversion  by  a  descent 
^MB  the  coaat  of  Italy.     (Zonar.  yiiL  14,  16.) 

2.  Cm,  SsBFiuua,  P.  p.  Q.  n.  Gsminus,  a  son 
if  NiL  I,  waa  consul  in  B.C.  217,  with  C.  Flami- 
aint.  He  ent»ed  his  office  on  the  ides  of  March, 
■id  had  Qmai  for  hia  province.  He  afterwards 
gave  up  hia  anny  to  the  dictetor,  Q.  Fabius,  and 
wUe  hia  eoDeagae  fought  the  unfortunate  battle  of 
hka  TnaiBieDna,  Cn.  Senrilius  sailed  with  a  fleet 
sf  120  ahqM  roond  the  coasts  of  Sardinia  and 
GiEBca  m  chase  of  the  Carths^inians ;  and  having 
leusifed  hoatagca  everywhere,  he  crossed  over  into 
On  hia  voyage  thither  he  ravaged  the 
of  Meninx,  and  spared  Cercina  only  on  the 
Kceipt  of  ten  talents  from  its  inhabitants.  After 
ke  had  landed  with  his  troops  in  Africa,  they  in- 
dalged  in  the  same  system  of  plunder  ;  but  being 
ftrtl^iit  and  unacquainted  with  the  localities,  they 
were  taken  by  snr[Mise  and  put  to  flight  by  the 
iahabitanta.  About  one  thousand  of  them  were 
Uyed,  the  rest  sailed  to  Sicily,  and  the  fleet  being 
there  entnisted  to  P.  Sura,  who  was  ordered  to 
take  it  back  to  Rome,  Cn.  Servilius  himself  trar 
veiled  on  foot  through  Sicily  ;  and  being  called 
hade  by  the  dictator,  Q.  Fabius  Mazimus,  he  crossed 
the  stnita,  and  w«iit  to  Italy.  About  the  autumn 
he  ondertook  the  command  of  the  army  of  Minu- 
doa,  and,  in  conjunction  with  his  colleague  M. 
Atilins  Reguloa,  he  carried  oa  the  war  against 
Hannibal,  though  he  carefully  avoided  entering 
into  any  decisive  engagement.  His  imperium  was 
proloo^d  for  the  year  216 ;  and  before  the  battle 
of  Cannae  *he  was  the  only  one  who  agreed  with 
the  consnl  L.  Aemilius  Paullua  in  the  opinion  that 
a  battle  diould  not  be  ventured  upon.  However, 
the  battle  was  fought,  and  Cn.  Servilius  himself 
was  found  among  the  dead.  (Liv.  zxi.  57,  xxii. 
1,  SI,  32,  43.  49 ;  Polyb.  iii.  75,  77,  88,  96,  106, 
114,  116  ;  Appian,  Annib.  8,  12,  16,  18,  19,  22 
—24 ;  Oc  Tu$e.  l  37.) 

3^  M.  SsKViLiua,  C.  f.  P.  n.  Palkx  Ob- 
■nrua,  waa  elected  augur  in  b.c  211,  in  the 


phKe  of  Spurina  Carvilius,  who  had  died  ;  and  in 
B.  c.  203  he  was  curule  aedile,  and,  conjointly 
with  his  colleague,  he  dedicated  a  golden  quadriga 
on  the  CapitoU  In  the  year  same  he  was  magis- 
ter  equitum  to  the  dictator,  P.  Sulpicius  Galba, 
with  whom  he  travelled  through  Italy,  to  ex- 
amine the  causes  which  had  led  several  towns  to 
revolt  against  Rome.  In  B.  c.  202  he  was  consul 
with  Tib.  Claudius  Nero,  and  obtained  Etruria  for 
his  province,  which  he  occupied  with  his  two 
legions,  and  in  which  his  imperium  was  prolonged 
for  the  year  following.  In  B.  c.  200  he  was  one  of 
the  ten  commissioners  to  distribute  land  inSamnium 
and  Appulia  among  the  veterans  of  Scipio.  In 
B.C.  197  he  was  one  of  the  triumvin  appointed 
for  a  period  of  three  years,  to  establish  a  series  of 
colonies  on  the  western  coast  of  Italy.  In  b.  a 
167,  during  the  disputes  as  to  whether  a  triumph 
was  to  be  granted  to  Aemilius  Paullus,  the  con- 
queror of  Macedonia,  M.  Servilius  addressed  the 
people  in  favour  of  Aemilius  Paullus.  (Liv.  zxvi. 
23,  xxix.  38,  XXX.  24,  26,  27,  41,  xxxL  4,  xxxii. 
29,  xxxiv.  45,  xlv.  36,  &c.) 

4.  M.  Servilius  Obminus  was  consul  in  a.  d. 
3,  with  L.  Aelius  Lamia  (Val.  Max.  i.  8.  §  11)  ; 
but  it  must  be  observed  that  his  cognomen,  though 
mentioned  by  Valerius  Maximus,  does  not  occur 
in  the  FastL  [L.  S.1 

OE'MINUS,  TANU'SIUS,  a  Roman  historian 
who  seems  to  have  lived  about  the  time  of  Cic^o. 
The  exact  nature  of  his  work  is  uncertain,  although 
we  know  that  in  it  he  spoke  of  the  time  of  Snlhi. 
(Suet  Caet.  9.)  Plutarch  (Caes.  22)  mentions  an 
historian  whom  he  calls  ranjaioy,  and  whom  Vos- 
sius  (de  Hist.  Lot.  i.  12)  considers  to  be  the  same 
as  our  Tanusius.  Seneca  {EpitL  93)  speaks  of 
one  Tamusius  as  the  author  of  annals ;  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  this  is  merely  a  slight  mistake 
in  the  name,  for  Tanusius ;  and  if  this  be  so^ 
Tanusius  Oeminus  wrote  annals  of  his  own  time, 
which  are  lost  with  the  excepticm  of  a  fragment 
quoted  by  Suetonius.  [L.  S.] 

OE'MINUS,  TU'LLIUS,  a  poet  of  the  Greek 
Anthology.  There  are  ten  epigrams  in  the  An- 
tholc^  under  the  name  of  Oeminus  (Brunck,  Anal, 
vol.  iL  p.  279  ;  Jacobs,  Anth.  Graec.  vol.  iL  p.  254), 
of  which  the  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and 
tenth  are  inscribed,  in  the  Vatican  MS.  simply 
Tf/Jvov,  and  the  eighth  rcUfjdyov :  the  first  is  in< 
scribed,  in  the  PUmudean  Anthology,  TvAA/ov 
Tc/Jyov,  and  the  seventh  has  the  same  heading  in 
the  Vatican  MS :  the  9th  is  inscribed,  in  the  Phh* 
nudean,  TvWlov  Ttfjdyov,  and,  in  t^e  Vatican, 
TvWiov  Za^foi;  (i.  e.  Sabini).  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  Tullius,  whose  epigrams  were  in- 
cluded in  the  collection  of  Philip,  was  Tullius  Oe- 
minus or  Tullius  Laurea.  Most  of  the  epigrams  of 
Geminus  are  descriptions  of  works  of  art.  They  are 
written  in  a  very  i^ected  manner.  (Jacobs,  Anik, 
Graec.  vol.  xiiL  p.  897  ;  Fabric  BiU.  Graec  vol 
iv.  p.  498.)  [P.  S.] 

OE'MINUS,  VETU'RIUS.     [Cicurinus.] 

OEMISTUS,  OEO'ROIUS  (rfaJpym  6  r«^ 
tn6i),0T  OEO'RGIUS  PLETHO  {6  lUifftw), 
one  of  the  later  and  most  celebrated  Byxantine 
writers,  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth 
and  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century.  He 
was  probably  a  native  of  Constantinople,  but  passed 
most  of  his  life  in  the  Peloponnesus.  In  1426  ha 
held  a  high  oflice,  under  the  emperor  Manuel  Pa- 
Uieologus.     He  was  called  rsfuar^s,  or  IIA^dwr.oa 
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aooount  of  the  extraordinary  amount  of  knowledge 
which  he  poueased  in  neudj  all  the  bTanches  of 
adcnee  ;  and  the  great  number  of  writings  which 
he  left  prove  that  hit  surname  was  bj  no  means 
mere  flattery.  Oemistus  was  one  of  Uie  depnUes 
of  the  Greek  church  that  were  present  at  the 
council  of  Florence,  held  in  1 438,  imder  pope  Eu- 
genins  IV.,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  union 
between  the  Latin  and  Greek  churches.  Gemistus 
at  first  was  rather  opposed  to  that  union,  since  his 
opinion  on  the  nature  of  the  Holy  Ghost  differed 
ffreatly  from  the  belief  of  the  Romish  church,  but 
be  afterwards  gaye  way,  and,  without  changing 
his  opinion  on  that  subject,  was  active  in  pro- 
moting the  great  object  of  the  council.  The  union, 
however,  was  not  accomplished.  Gemistus  was 
still  more  renowned  as  a  philosopher  than  as  a 
divine.  In  those  times  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle 
was  prevalent,  but  it  had  degenerated  into  a  mere 
Bcience  of  words.  Disgusted  with  scholastic  phi- 
losophy, Gemistus  made  Phito  the  subject  of  long 
and  deep  study,  and  the  propagation  of  the  Plato- 
nic philosophy  became  henceforth  his  principal 
aim :  the  celebrated  cardinal  Bessarion  was  one  of 
his  numerous  disciples.  During  his  stay  at  Flo- 
rence he  was  introduced  to  Cosmo  de  Medici ;  and 
having  succeeded  in  persuading  this  distinguished 
man  of  the  superiority  of  the  system  of  Plato  over 
that  of  Aristotle,  he  became  the  leader  of  a  new 
school  of  philosophy  in  the  West.  Plato^s  phi- 
losophy became  foshionable  at  Florence,  and  had 
soon  gained  so  much  popularity  in  Italy  as  to  over- 
shadow entirely  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle.  But 
Gemistus  and  his  disciples  went  too  far :  it  was 
even  said  that  he  had  attempted  to  substitute  Pla- 
tonism  for  Christianism;  and  before  the  end  of  the 
century  Plato  had  ceased  to  be  the  model  of 
Italian  philosophers.  Gemistus  is,  nevertheless, 
justly  considered  as  the  restorer  of  Platonic  phi- 
losophy in  Europe.  He  was,  of  course,  involved 
in  numberless  controversies  with  the  Aristotelians, 
in  the  West  as  well  as  in  the  East,  among  whom 
Geoigius,  of  Trebiaond,  held  a  high  rank,  and 
much  bitterness  and  violence  were  displayed  on 
each  side.  In  1441  Gemistus  was  again  in  the 
Peloponnesus  as  an  officer  of  the  emperor :  he  was 
then  advanced  in  years.  He  is  said  to  have  lived 
one  hundred  years,  but  we  do  not  know  when  he 
died. 

Gemistus  wrote  a  surprising  number  of  scientific 
works,  dissertations,  treatises,  compilations,  &c 
concerning  divinity,  history,  geograpliy,  philosophy, 
and  miscellaneous  subjects.  Several  of  them  have 
been  printed.     The  principal  are : — 

1.  Ek  Twy  AioScJpov  kcu  IIAoimlpxov,  ircpl  rSy 
furd  n)y  iv  Mayrivtuf  fidxfl^,  ^  Kc^aXaiois  duf- 
Aip^if,  being  extracts  of  Diodorus  Siculus  and  Plu- 
tarchus,  which  are  better  known  under  their  Latin 
title,  Dfi  Gt$tis  Graeeorum  post  pugnam  ad  Man- 
timeam  Duobut  LibrtM  Duiesta,  Editions  : — The 
Greek  text,  Venice,  1503,  fol.;  a  Latin  translation, 
by  Marcus  Antonius  Antimachus,  Basel,  1540, 
4to. ;  the  Greek  text,  together  with  Herodotus. 
Basel,  1541;  the  Greek  text,  by  Zacharias  Orthus, 
professor  at  the  university  of  Grcifswald,  Rostock, 
1575,  8vo.;  the  same  by  professor  Reichard,  under 
the  title  rtvpylov  r*fjdarov  rou  Koi  IIAiJ^wyof 
•EAXijKiPnCv  Bi€Kia  B,  Leipxig,  1770,  8vo.  There 
are  French,  Italian,  and  i^panish  tmnsktions  of 
this  book. 

2.  Tlfpl   EJfM^fUimis,   De  Fato.     Edition  :  — 
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"With  a  Latin  translation,  and  Beauion^  qAalb 
on  the  same  sobjeet,  by  H.  &  lUtimania,  t.^Am^ 
1722,  8vo. 

3.  ntfi  *Aprr«r,  De  VtrimtiUu.  EditioRi:^ 
The  text,  together  with  some  of  the  nunor  woiki 
of  the  author,  Antwerp,  1552,  foL  ;  with  a  Lflta 
translation,  by  Adolphns  Orcanos,  Baael,  1559^ 
8vo. ;  by  H.  Wolphius,  Jena,  1590,  8tq. 

4.  Orationes  duae  de  Rebme  PelopommetkMm  eai- 
ttUuendie^  one  addressed  to  the  emperor  Mamnl 
Palaeologus,  and  the  other  to  the  despot  Theod^ 
rus.  Ed.  with  a  Latin  translation,  together  witk 
the  Editio  Princeps  of  the  Edogae  of  Stoh«eii%  by 
G.  Canterus,  Antwerp,  1575,  foL 

5.  Utpl  iv  'ApurroriKtis  wpds  nXilrwra  tiafi 
prrai,  De  Plattmieae  atque  ArulMieae  FkHotofkim 
Differentia,  Ed. :— The  Greek  text,  with  a  Lata 
paraphrase,  by  Bemardinos  DonatnatVeniee,  1533^ 
8vo.;  the  some,  with  a  dissertation  of  Donatos  <m 
the  same  subject,  ib.  1540,  8vo.;  the  Hme,  witk 
the  same  dissertation,  Paris,  1541,  8vi». ;  a  Lathi 
transition,  by  G.  Chariandms,  Basel,  1574,  4tou 
This  is  one  of  his  most  remarkable  worica. 

5.  Ma7(Kd  Xayla  r£r  dtw6  ZMpodarpov  i^^y^^ 
eiyra.  The  Greek  title  differs  in  the  BCSSb :  Ae 
work  is  best  known  under  its  Latin  title,  OrmnJM 
Mapica  Zoroastrisy  and  is  an  essay  on  the  religioa 
of  the  ancient  Persians.  Ed. : — ^The  text,  with  a 
Latin  translation,  by  T.  Opsopoeos,  Pferif,  ISM^ 
8vo. ;  by  Thryllitsch,  Leipzig,  1719,  4tou 

Besides  these  works,  Gemistus  made  eztnda  of 
Appian*s  Syriaca^  his  object  being  to  elucidate  tha 
history  of  the  Macedonian  kings  of  Syria  ;  of 
Theophrastus  (History  of  Plants)  ;  Ariatotle  fHb- 
tory  of  Animals,  &c.) ;  Diodoms  Sieolna  rwith 
regard  to  the  kingdoms  of  Assyria  and  Media)  | 
Xenophon,  Dionysins  Halicamaiaena,  and  aeranl 
other  writers,  whose  woiks  are  either  partly « 
entirely  lost.  He  fhrtho*  wrote  Prolegomena  Aitii 
Rhetoricae,  Funeral  Ontiona  (G.  Gemistii  ■«« 
Plethonis  et  Michaelis  Apostolii  Orationee  Fnna* 
bres  Duae,  in  quibns  de  Immortalitate  Animae  e» 
ponitur,  nunc  primum  ex  MSS.  editae,  bj  ProfiMnr 
Fullebom,  Leipzig,  1793,  8va) ;  Esnja  €■ 
Music,  Letters  to  Cardinal  Bessarion,  and  othif 
celebrated  contemporaries,  &c.  &&,  which  ara  ex- 
tant in  MS.  in  ditferent  libraries  of  Enrope.  Hii 
geographical  Uibours  deserve  particular  notioe.  Tha 
Royal  Library  at  Munich  has  a  MS.  of  Gendstoii 
entitled  Aierypot^  dardaiis  HcXovoynfirov  wmpetKUm 
Kol  fiM-oy§iov^  being  a  description  of  the  PelopoiH 
nesus,  in  which  he  fixes  the  positions  accoidii^  to 
the  system  of  Ptolemy,  with  the  writer^  own  eor* 
rections  and  additions.  Gemistus  wrote  alia  • 
Topography  of  Thessaly,  and  two  small  treatiiMt 
the  one  on  the  form  and  size  of  the  globe,  and  tha 
other  on  some  geographical  erron  of  StnhOk  whSA 
are  contained  in  the  Atteodoia  of  Siebenkeea  Ia- 
porte  Dutheil,  the  translator  of  Stnabo,  derived 
considerable  advantage  from  extiacti  of  Genustaii 
from  the  7th,  8th,  and  1 1th  book  of  Strabo  ;  and 
the  celebrated  Latin  edition  of  Ptolemy,  pablished 
in  1478,  and  dedicated  to  pope  Sixtoa  IV.,  Iw 
Calderino,  was  revised  after  an  ancient  Greek  M& 
of  Ptolemy,  in  which  Gemistna  had  written  Ui 
corrections.  A  publication  of  all  the  diiEeflvnt  fa> 
edited  MSS.  of  Gemivtus  extant  in  Tariooa  lifacariei 
in  Europe  would  be  most  desirable :  the  dMdal 
no  ]t>ss  than  the  Oriental  scholar  woold  derive 
equal  advantage  from  such  an  undertaking.  (Fli- 
brie.  JiiU,  Grace,  vol.  viii.  p.  79,  not.  dd,  ziL  f»  *^ 
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Afrs  Lm  Alktnu,  IMCfeorym,  No.  55  ;  Wharton 
hjf^miiaxo  Gbto,  Hi$L  Xc(L  p.  141  ;  BoiTin, 
JMrffnir  dl«  BtUet  Ltttrta^  toL  ii  p.  716  ;  Ham- 
kifU,  Nmekriektm  vam  dm  vormekmgien  SckrifU 
^h£ns  ^«L  IT.  p.  712,  &C.)  [W.  P.] 

OENE^IUS  (r«W(rio9),  that  it,  **  the  fiither,** 
a  MiiBe  of  Pofeidon,  imder  which  he  had 
a  — -  *"— J  near  Lema,  on  the  lea-coast.  (Pans. 
i.  3flL  §  4.)  The  name  ia  identical  in  meaning 
vidb  Genethiina  {yv4$\tos\  nnder  which  the  same 

rd  hsd  a  ■anctiiarT  at  Sparta.    (Pans.  iii.   15. 
7.)  [L.  a] 

OENETSIUS.  JOSETHUS,  or  JOSFPHUS 
BTZANTI'NUS,  a  Byiantine  writer  who  lired 
ia  tkt  middle  of  the  tenth  centnrj,  ia  the  author 
if  a  Giwk  htstoiy,  which  he  wrote  by  order  of  the 
eapenr    Conatantine    (VII.)     Porphyrogenitos. 
Ilia  kiatory,  vhidh  ia  dirided  into  four  hooka,  and 
ii  flklfd   BttnXtmr  Bi€Xia  A,  begins  with  the 
813»  and  oontaina  the  reigns  of  Leo  V.,  the 
Michael  II.,  the  Stammerer,  Theophi- 
ka,  Miekael  III.,  and  BasU  I.,  the  Macedonian, 
wko  died  in  886.    The  worlc  of  Genesiua  is  short, 
aad  altpggther  a  poor  compilation,  or  extract ;  but 
as  it  ^Tt*^^***  the  events  of  a  period  of  Byiantine 
kastaiy,  af  which  we  have  bat  scanty  information, 
it  ii  naverthelesa  of  importance.    A  MS.  of  this 
diicofieied  at  Leipsig  in  the  sixteenth 
aad  attacted  the  attention  of  schohirs. 
Okarios  tmnslatfd   it  into  Latin,  but 
worted  him  from  pablishing  his  trans- 
it has  been  said  that  there  waa  an  edition 
of  1570*  pahlished  at  Venice,  bat  this 
Tbe  first  edition  was  published  at 
bj  the  editors  of  the  Venetian  Collection 
if  tbe  B^vntinea,  in  1733,  in  foL,  under  the  title 
*^  JeaaU  Gcnesii  de  Rebos  Constantinopolitanis, 
Itc  Libn   IV.,**  with  a  Latin  translation  by 
Bogjo.     The  editors  perused  the  Leipzig  MS. 
f  fkiwd  abore,  but  they  mutilated  and  misun- 
demood  the  text.    The  best  edition  is  by  Lach- 
■aaa  in  the  Boon  edition  of  the  Byzantines,  1834, 
if<OL    Joaanea  Scylitsa  is  the  only  earlier  writer 
who  flienticMii  the  name  of  Oenesius.     Fabricius 
cbows  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  Josephus 
GeoesBs  and  Josephus  Bysantinus  were  two  differ- 
CBt  pecaons.     (  Fabric.  £^  Graec  toL  rii,  p.  5*29 ; 
Care,  HuL  LiL  toL  ii  p.  97  ;  Hamberger,  Nor 
tkrieiieu  urn  dm  vormknutem  SdtrtfigteUem^  vol 
iii.  p.  686.)  [W.P.] 

(rENETAEUS  (Vtwiroios\  a  surname  of  Zeus, 
vUch  be  deriTed  from  Cape  Oenetus  on  the  Eux- 
ine,  where  he  was  worshipped  as  cC^ttyor,  i.  e. 
**  the  ho^table,*^  and  where  he  had  a  sanctuary. 
(.\poOoo.  Rhod.  ii.  378,  1009  ;  Val.  Flacc  y. 
Ufi ;  Scrab.  xiL  p.  548.)  [L.  S.] 

GENETHLIUS  (r«WeXio»),    of   Patrae,   in 

I^kstine,  a  Greek  rhetorician,  who  lived  between 

the  rei|^s  of  the  emperors  Philippus  and  Constan- 

tioe.     lie  was  a  pupil  of  Mucianus  and  Agapetus, 

sad  taught  rhetoric  at  Athens,  where  he  died  at 

tW  eariy  age  of  twenty-eight.     He  was  an  enemy 

sad  a  riTal  of  his  countryman  Callinicus.     Suidas 

(«.  V.  Tcr^Aiof ),  to  wh<Mn  we  are  indebted  for  this 

infiannatioo,  enomefates  a  variety  of  works  which 

Geneihlias  wrote,   declamations,  panegjrics,  and 

eoomentaries  on  Demosthenes  ;  but  not  a  trace  of 

them  has  come  down  to  us.  (Comp.  Eudoc.  p.  100  ; 

HesTch.  Milea.  s.  r.  UMXtos.)  [L.  &] 

G'KN  ETY  LLIS  (  rtrrrwAAis),  the  protectress  of 
Vinhs,  occurs  botb  aa  a  wimame  of  Aphrodite 
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(Aristoph.  ATaft.  52,  with  the  SchoL),  and  aa  a 
distinct  divinity  and  a  companion  of  Aphrodite. 
(Suidas.)  Genetyllis  was  also  considered  as  a  sur- 
name of  Artemis,  to  whom  women  sacrificed  dogs. 
(Hesych. ».  t>.  TwvrvXlt ;  Aristoph.  L^,  2.)  We 
also  find  the  plural,  rcycrvAAiScf,  or  Fci^i^alScs,  as 
a  class  of  divinities  presiding  over  generation  and 
birth,  and  aa  companions  of  Apuodite  Colias. 
(Aristoph.  ThetmopL  1 30  ;  Pans.  i.  1.  $  4  ;  Alciph. 
iii.  2 ;  compw  Bentley  ad  Hot,  Carm,  Saee, 
16.)  [L.  S.] 

GE'NITRIX,  that  is,  •'the  mother,-" is  used  by 
Ovid  (AfeL  xiv.  536)  as  a  surname  of  Cybele,  in 
the  place  of  mater,  or  nuMgna  maier,  but  it  is  better 
known,  in  the  religious  history  of  Rome,  aa  a  sur- 
name of  Venus,  to  whom  J.  Caesar  dedicated  a 
temple  at  Rome,  as  the  mother  of  the  Julia  gens. 
(Suet.  Cae$,  61,  78,  84;  Serv.  ad  Am,  I  724.) 
In  like  manner,  Elissa  (Dido),  the  founder  of  Car- 
thage, is  called  Genitrix.  (SiL  Ital.  L  81.)   [L.  S.] 

GE'NIUS,  a  protecting  spirit,  analogous  to  ihe 
guardian  angels  invoked  by  the  Church  of  Rome. 
The  belief  in  such  spirits  existed  both  in  Greece 
and  at  Rome.    The  Greeks  called  them  8a//ioycf, 
daemons,  and  appear  to  have  believed  in  them 
from  the  earliest  times,  though  Homer  does  not 
mention  them.     Hesiod  (Op.  et  Diet,  235)  speaks 
of  icdfioyta,  and  saya  that  they  were  30,000  in 
number,  and  that  they  dwelled  on  earth  unseen  by 
mortals,  as  the  ministers  of  Zeus,  and  aa  the  guar- 
dians of  men  and  of  justice.     He  further  conceives 
them  to  be  the  souls  of  the  righteous  men  who 
lived  in  the  golden  age  of  the  world.  (Op.  et  JHei^ 
107  ;   comp.  Diog.  Laert.  vii.  79.)    The  Greek 
philosophers  took  up  this  idea,  and  developed  a 
complete  theory  of  daemons.     Thus  we  read  in 
Plato  (Phaedr,  p.  107),  that  daemons  are  assigned 
to  men  at  the  moment  of  their  birth,  that  thence- 
forward they  accompany  men  through  life,  and  that 
after  death   they  conduct  their  souls  to  Hades. 
Pindar,  in  several  passages,  speaks  of  a  ywiOkmi 
icdfiwv,  that  is,  the  spirit  watching  over  the  fate  of 
man  from  the  hour  of  his  birth,  which  appears  to 
be  the  same  as  the  dU  peniiales  of  the  Romans.  {Ol. 
viii.  IG,  xiii.  101,  Pyth,  iv.  167;  comp.  Aeschyl. 
Sept.  639.)     The  daemons  are  further  described  as 
the  ministers  and  companions  of  the  gods,  who 
carry  the  prayers  of  men  to  the  gods,  and  the 
gifts  of  the  gods  to  men  ( Plat  Sympos.  p.  202  ; 
Appul.  de  Deo  Socrat.  7),  and  accordingly  float  in 
immense  numbers  in  the  space  between  heaven  and 
earth.     The  daemons,  however,  who  were  exclu- 
sively the  ministers  of  the  gods,  seem  to  have  con- 
stituted a  distmct  class  ;    thus,   the  Corybantea, 
Dactyls,  and  Cabeiri  are  called  the  ministering 
daemons   of  the  great  gods  (Strab.  x.  p.  472)  ; 
Gigon,  Tychon,  and  Orthages  are  the  daemons  of 
Aphrodite  (Hesych.  t.  r.  Tiyvtiv ;  Taetx.  ad  Ly- 
wphr,  533);   Hadreus,  the  daemon  of  Demeter 
(Etym.  Magn.  s.  v.  *KZp96s\  and  Acratus,  the  dae- 
mon of  Dionysus.  (Paus.  i.2.  §  4.)  It  should,  how> 
ever,  be  observed  that  all  daemons  were  divided 
into  two  great  classes,  viz.  good  and  evil  daemons. 
The  works  which  contain  most  information   on 
this  interesting   subject  are   Appuleiai,  De  Deo 
SocratU,  and  Plutarch,  De  Genio  Sneratist  and  De 
Defectu  OraculoruM,     Later  writers  apply  the  term 
^aluovti  also  to  the  souls  of  the  departed.  (Lucian, 
De  Mori.  Pereg.  36  ;  Dorville,  ad  Chariton.  L  4.) 

The  Romans  seem  to  have  received  their  theorr 
concerning  the  genii  from  the  Etruscans,  thougu 
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the  name  Genius  itadf  is  Latin  (it  is  connected 
with  piffMhtf,  yi-y^Mtfttu,  and  equivalent  in  mean- 
ing to  generator  or  &ther ;  see  August,  tie  Civ. 
Deit  vii.  1 3).  The  genii  of  the  Romans  are  fre- 
quently confounded  with  the  Manes,  Lares,  and 
Penates  (Censorin.  3.) ;  and  they  have  indeed  one 
great  feature  in  common,  viz.  that  of  protecting 
mortals ;  but  there  seems  to  be  this  essential  differ* 
enoe,  that  the  genii  are  the  powers  which  produce 
life  (da  genU(det\  and  accompany  man  through 
it  as  his  second  or  spiritual  self^  whereas  the  other 
powers  do  not  begin  to  exercise  their  influence  till 
life,  the  work  of  the  genii,  has  commenced.  The 
genii  were  further  not  confined  to  man,  but  every 
living  being,  animal  as  well  as  man,  and  every 
place,  had  its  genius.  (Paul.  Diac  p.  71 ;  Serv.  ad 
Virg.  Geoiy.  i.  302.)  Every  human  being  at  his 
bir&  obtains  (sortitur)  a  genius.  Horace  {EjKtt, 
iL  2.  187)  describes  this  genius  as  vtdtu  mutabiiiA, 
whence  we  may  infer  either  that  he  conceived  the 
genius  as  friendly  towards  one  person,  and  as  hos- 
tile towards  another,  or  that  he  manifested  himself 
to  the  same  person  in  different  ways  at  different 
times,  i.  e.  sometimes  as  a  good,  and  sometimes  as 
an  evil  genius.  The  latter  supposition  is  con- 
firmed by  the  statement  of  Servius  (ad  Aetu  vi. 
743),  that  at  our  birth  we  obtain  two  genii,  one 
leading  us  to  good,  and  the  other  to  evil,  and  that 
at  our  death  by  their  influence  we  either  rise  to  a 
higher  state  of  existence,  or  are  condemned  to  a 
lower  one.  The  spirit  who  appeared  to  Cassius, 
saying,  **  We  shall  meet  again  at  Philippi,"  is  ex- 

Sressly  called  his  evil  spirit,  Kaico8aifi«y.  (VaL 
lax.  i.  7.  §  7  ;  Plut.  Brut.  36.)  Women  called 
their  genius  Juno  (Senec.  Epitt.  110;  Tibull  iv. 
6.  1 ) ;  and  as  we  may  thus  regard  the  genii  of  men 
as  being  in  some  way  connected  with  Jupiter,  it 
would  follow  that  the  genii  were  emanations  firom 
the  great  gods.  Every  man  at  Rome  had  his  own 
genius,  whom  he  worshipped  as  mnduM  et  mnctistir 
mus  deusj  especially  on  his  birthday,  with  libations 
of  wine,  incense,  and  garlands  of  flowers.  (TibulL 
li.  2.  5 ;  Ov.  TWrf.  iiL  13.  18,  v.  5,  II  ;  Senec. 
JSpist.  114;  Ilorat.  Carm.  iv.  11.  7.)  The  bridal 
bed  was  sacred  to  the  genius,  on  account  of  his 
connection  with  generation,  and  the  bed  itself  was 
called  iectus  ffenialU.  On  other  merry  occasions, 
also,  sacrifices  were  offered  to  the  genius,  and  to 
indulge  in  merriment  was  not  unfircquently  ex- 
pressed by  penio  indulgere^  pettium  curare  or  pla- 
care.  The  whole  body  of  the  Roman  people  had 
its  own  genius,  who  is  often  seen  represented  on 
coins  of  Hadrian  and  Trajan.  (Amob.  ii.  67 ; 
Serv.  ad  Am,  vL  603 ;  Liv.  xxx.  12 ;  Cic.  pro 
Cluent,  5.)  He  was  worshipped  on  sad  as  well 
as  joyous  occasions ;  thus,  e.  g.  sacrifices  {ma- 
jores  hostiae  eaetaa  quinqiiie,  Liv.  zxi.  62)  were 
offered  to  him  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
year  of  the  Hannibalian  war.  It  was  observed 
above  that,  according  to  Servius  (comp.  ad  Jen, 
y.  9.5),  every  place  had  its  genius,  and  he  adds, 
that  such  a  local  genius,  when  he  made  himself 
visible,  appeared  in  the  fonn  of  a  serpent,  that 
is,  the  symbol  of  renovation  or  of  new  life.  The 
genii  are  usually  represented  in  works  of  art  as 
winged  beings,  and  on  Roman  monuments  a  genius 
commonly  appears  as  a  youth  dressed  in  the  toga, 
with  a  patera  or  cornucopia  in  his  hands,  and  his 
bead  covered ;  the  genius  of  a  pUicc  nppeani  in 
the  form  of  a  serpent  eating  fruit  plac(*<l  bcroro  him. 
(Hartung,  Die  Hvfig,  der  Horn,   i.   p.  32,  6ic. ; 
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Schomann,  de  Diu  Mambut^  Lanbat^  0t  CMtk^ 
Greifswald,  1840.)  [L.  &] 

GENNA'DIUS,  a  presbyter  of  MaradUea,  whi 
flourished  at  the  dose  of  the  fifth  eentuiy,  ii 
known  to  us  as  the  authw  of  a  work  De  Korw  A 
Itatribus^  containing  cme  hmidred  short  livti  «f 
ecclesiastical  writers  from  ▲.  d.  392  to  about  jl  du 
495,  thus  forming  a  continuati<m  of  the  tract  bj 
Jerome  which  bears  the  same  title.  The  kit 
notice,  devoted  to  the  ccmipiler  himself^  embana 
all  that  is  known  with  regard  to  hia  hiatoiy  aid 
compositions :  **  Ego  Gennadiua,  Massiliae  presby- 
ter, scripsi  adversns  omnes  haeieses  libroa  octei,  et 
adversns  Nestorium  liluros  sex,  adversiu  PelagHim 
libros  tres,  et  tractatus  de  mille  annis  et  de  Ape- 
calypsi  beati  Johannis,  et  hoc  opus,  et  epistoUua  de 
fide  mea  misi  ad  beatum  Geladom,  nibb  Rome 
episcopum.**    Gelasius  died  a.  d.  496. 

Of  the  writings  here  enumerated,  none  hare 
been  preserved,  with  the  exception  of  the  Biognr 
phical  Sketches  and  the  Epulola  de  Fide  Mea,  oi; 
as  it  is  sometimes  headed,  LSbdlme  de  FtKimiafHtm 
Dogmatibw^  which  was  at  one  time  aaeribed  to 
St.  Angustin.  Notwithstanding  the  pretensiou 
put  forth  by  Gennadius  himself  as  a  dbamploB  of 
orthodoxy,  expressions  have  been  detected  m  belk 
of  the  above  pieces  which  indicate  a  decided  lean- 
ing towards  Semipelagianiam.  On  the  other  Iwidt 
it  has  been  maintained  that  the  whole  of  theii 
passages  an  interpolations,  since  the  moat  e)^ 
noxious  are  altogeUier  omitted  in  the  two  eUcit 
MSS.  of  the  De  Virie  laMttr&me  now  extant,  then 
of  Lucca  and  Verona.  The  preliminarj 
'upon  Jerome  are  also,  in  all  probability,  tie 
duction  of  a  later  hand. 

The  De  Vtria  IlUatnbm  was  pnUiahod  m  • 
volume  containing  the  Catalogue  of  Jenmeia  akiw 
with  those  of  Isidorus,  Honorios,  &0.,  1^  SbE 
fridus,  8vo.  Colon.,  1580 ;  with  the  notes  of 
Miraous,  fol.  Antw.  1639;  with  the  notes  of  Mi- 
raeus  and  E.  S.  Cyprianus,  4to.,  Hefanat.,  1701 1 
by  J.  A.  Fabricius,  in  hu  BiUioAeea  FtHtttimHm, 
foL,  Hamb.,  1718,  and  is  included  in  moat  aditHM 
of  the  collected  works  of  Jerome. 

The  Libellui  de  Eodeaiadicia  DosfmaiSbm  will  bi 
found  in  the  Benedictine  edition  of  St.  AiMOSliav 
vol.  viii.  Append,  p.  75.  and  was  pubHsbea  seii^ 
rately  by  Elmenhorst,  4to.,  Hambnig,  1614.  (Set 
the  lustorians  of  Semipelagianiam  refeired  to  at  the 
end  of  the  article  Casslanus.)  [W.  K] 

OE'NNADIUS  {Ttvwihos\  the  name  of  tve 
Greek  prelates,  both  bishops  or  patriaicha  of  GoD- 
Btantinople. 

1 .  The  earlier  of 'the  two  was  a  presbyter  of  the 
Church  of  Constantinople,  and  became  bishop  of  that 
see,  A.  D.  459,  on  the  decease  of  Anatolins  [Anaio* 
Lius].  He  was  one  of  those  who  pressed  the  empenr 
LeoL,  theThracinn,  to  punish  Timothy  Adnma  (off 
the  Cat),  who  had  occupied  the  see  ol  Aleioudm 
on  the  murder  of  Proterius,  and  his  intcrventioB 
was  so  far  successful  that  Timothy  was  HnishrJi 
a.  d.  460.  He  also  opposed  Peter  Gumheos  (ec 
the  Fuller)  who,  under  the  patronage  of  Zeno,  na* 
in-law  of  the  emperor,  and  general  of  the  Etftcn 
provinces,  had  expelled  Martyrins  from  the  ne  of 
Antioch,  and  occupied  his  place.  Gennadins  h^ 
nourably  received  Mnrtyrius,  who  went  to 
tinoi>le,  and  succeeded  in  procuring  the 
niont  of  Peter,  a.  d.  464.  Gennadius  died,  A.iL 
471,  and  was  succeedctl  by  Acacius  [AcAcm^ 
No.  4].    I'heodore  Anagnostes  (or  the  Rente') 
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hm  pieterred  loine  cuxioiij  particulan  of  Gennadi  as, 
wboM  dmih  he  ■eem«  to  ascribe  to  the  effect  of  a 
vinoB  which  he  had  white  praying  by  night  at  the 
ahar  of  hia  church.  He  nw  the  Evil  one,  who  de- 
ducd  to  him  that,  though  thingi  would  remain 
quiet  in  bis  lifiBtime,  his  dsath  would  be  followed 
by  the  derastatioii  of  the  Church,  or,  as  Theophanes 
}i»  il^  bj  the  predominance  of  the  Devil  in  the 
ChufdL  (ETagr.  H. E.  u.  11;  Theod.  Lect  If,E. 
a  apod  Niceph.  Callist.  L  1^-26;  Theo- 

J^knxMy.  ToL  1.  pp.  172 — 176,  ed.  Bonn.) 

2.  The  seomd  Qmskadivb  belongs  to  the  uut 
age  ef  the  Bysmtine  empire,  the  &11  of  which  he 
■mived.  He  was  known  in  the  earlier  part  of 
his  fiiB  aa  Gbobgius  Scholarius  (rca^iof  6 

It  baa  been  diluted  whether  there  were  two 
Mrsoos  eontemporaries,  called  originally  Georgius 
Sehohxhia  and  afterwards  Gennadius,  or  onlr  one. 
Lm  AHatina  and  Matthaeus  Caryophylus,  bishop  of 
leoidBBt  agjree  in  "lalritig  two :  one  a  lajrman  who 
■**T>diri<  the  emperor  Jobi  II.  Palaeologus  at  the 
Coandl  of  Flovenee,  and  warmly  and  constantly  ad- 
Tscaled  the  nnkm  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches ; 
aad  the  other  a  monk,  an  intimate  friend  and 
disdpb  of  Mark,  archbishop  of  Ephesns,  the  great 
wipsiient  of  the  onion,  and  cordially  combined  with 
kill  IB  thai  oppoeition.  But  Allatius  and  Caryo- 
phyhM  differ  remarkably  from  each  other  in  this : 
■«****^"»g  to  the  fi»mer,  the  lajrman  afterwards  be- 
eune  aa  eeeWastic  and  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
while  the  Bonk  neTer  acquired  any  ecclesiastical 
fignity,  and  perhaps  died  before  the  overthrow  of 
the  Bjaaattne  empire :  according  to  the  latter,  the 
kjman  died  before  the  overthrow,  while  the  monk 
mnifed  it  and  became  patriarch.  We  concur  with 
Fsbridut  and  others  that  the  distinction  of  two 
Oesfgii  and  Oennadii  is  unsupported  by  evidence, 
sad  ifli|ffobable  in  itself  and  that  there  was  only  one 
BOion  at  thai  time  who  at  successive  periods  of  his 
be  bore  the  names  of  George  and  Gennadius.  The 
■bjeet  la  discussed  by  AUatius  in  his  Diairiba  de 
Owjpm^  contained  in  the  12th  vol.  of  the  BibL  Or. 
of  Fahricina,  and  by  Fabridus  himself  in  the  1 1th 
▼oL  of  the  same  woik.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  Alla- 
tius makes  even  a  third  Gennadius  Georgius  Scho- 
larios,  whom  he  terms  Metropolita  Phasorum,  to 
whoa  Franciaeus  Philelphus  addresses  a  Greek 
degy  in  the  second  book  of  his  Ptyehagogia  Carm, 
Gfmc, 

George  Sdiolarius  was  probably  a  native  of  Con- 
ilaotinople,  and  obtained  at  an  early  age  a  high 
reputation  for  his  attainments  both  in  philosophical 
aad  legal  knowledge,  and  for  his  eloquence.  The 
tzBie  of  his  birth  is  not  known.  He  enjoyed  the 
friendship  of  the  most  important  personages  at  the 
eonrt  of  Constantinople,  the  emperor  John  II.  Pa- 
laekgna,  the  princes  Constantino  (afterwards  em- 
penr)  and  Theodore  Palaeologus,  brothers  of  John, 
aad  the  great  duke  Luke  Notaras,  son-in-law  of 
John.  He  corresponded  with  persons  of  emi- 
aenee  in  Italy,  including  Franciaeus  Philelphus 
(who  was  intimate  with  George  during  his  stay  at 
Constantinople),  Mark  Lipomanua,  and  Ambrose 
the  Camaldolite.  Many  of  his  letters  to  these  per- 
sons are  extant  in  MS.  but  without  date  or  place 
of  writing. 

In  A.  n.  1438-39,  George,  who  held  the  post  of 
chief  jadge  of  the  palace,  attended  the  emperor 
John  at  the  councils  of  Ferrara  and  Florence.  It 
is  probable  that  he  had  been  originally  unfavour- 
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able  to  the  project  of  uniting  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Churches,  which  formed  the  business  of 
these   councils ;    but    his   opinions  were    either 
changed  or  overruled  by  the  emperor,  who  was 
anxious  for  the  union  ;  and  though  a  layman,  he 
was  allowed  to  speak  at  the  council  in  £ivour  of 
the  project    (Labbe,  CkmciL  vol.  xiii.  coL  478.) 
The  three  ontions  ascribed  to  him  and  subjoined 
to  the  Acts  of  the  Council  (Labbe,  voL  xiii.  col. 
563 — 675),  are  probably  much  interpolated.    A 
letter  of  his  to  the  counol  is  also  subjoined  to  the 
Acts,  col.  543 — 564.    A  letter  of  Mark  of  Ephesus 
to  George  severely  reprehends  this  dereliction  of 
his  former  views  ;  and  it  was  possibly  the  influ- 
ence of  Mark  which  determined  Geoige,  on  his 
return  to  Constantinople,  to  give  his  most  strenu- 
ous opposition  to  the  union. 

When  Constantine  XIII.  Palaeologus  ascended 
the  throne,  on  the  death  of  his  brother  John,  a.  d. 
1448,  George  encxgetically  disputed  with  the 
bishop  of  Cortona,  the  legate  sent  by  Pope  Nicho- 
las V.  to  induce  the  new  emperor  to  confirm  the 
union  of  Florence  ;  but  fearing  that  his  opposition 
would  irritate  the  emperor,  he  retired  into  a  mo- 
nastery, which  he  had  bound  himself  by  a  vow  to 
do  as  early  as  his  thirtieth  year,  but  had  hitherto 
been  prevented  by  various  circumstances  from  carry- 
ing into  effect.  When  the  pope  renewed  his  efforts 
for  the  union  (a.d.  1452),  the  Greekcleigy,of  whom 
the  greater  number  and  the  most  important  were  op- 
posed to  the  union,  were  guided  by  the  influence  and 
advice  of  Gennadius  ;  but  the  union  was,  notwith- 
standing their  opposition,  confirmed  by  the  emperor. 
During  the  siege  of  Constantinople,  Gennadius  fore- 
told the  overthrow  of  the  city  and  empire,  as  the 
penalty  of  their  having  betrayed  the  faith  of  their 
Others. 

On  the  capture  of  the  city  by  Mohammed  II., 
Gennadius  attempted  to  escape,  but  was  brought 
back.  The  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  a  &vourer 
of  the  union  of  Florence,  had  fled  into  Italy,  and 
Mohammed  directed  the  cleigy  of  Constantinople  to 
elect  another  in  his  room.  Gennadius  was  unani- 
mously chosen,  although  against  his  own  will ;  but 
after  a  time,  dishearten^  by  the  condition  of 
his  church,  he  abdicated  his  jMttriarchal  dignity, 
about  A.  D.  1457,  or  1458,  according  to  some  indi- 
cations in  his  own  writings,  or  1459,  according  to 
other  statements.  After  his  abdication,  he  retired 
to  a  monastery  near  Serrae.  The  time  of  his 
death  is  not  known. 

The  writings  ascribed  correctly  or  otherwise  to 
Gennadius,  and  extant  in  MS.,  are  very  numerous. 
They  are  given  by  Fabricius  and  Hariess  to  the  num- 
berof  nearly  ahundrcd ;  beside  his  letters,  which  are 
tolerably  numerous,  and  have  furnished  Fabricias 
with  the  materials  of  his  account  of  the  writer.  His 
Orationes  at  the  council  of  Florence  have  been  no- 
ticed ;  and  an  Apologia  pro  quinque  Capitibus  Con- 
cilii  Florentiniy  which,  if  it  be  really  his,  has  been 
much  interpolated,  has  been  repeatedly  printed  in 
a  Latin  version  in  the  ffiUiotheca  Patrum  (vol. 
xivi.  ed.  Lyon.  1677),  and  elsewhere.  His  expo- 
sition of  the  Christian  faith,  addressed  to  Mohammed 
IL,  entitled  Ilfpl  T17S  yu&trnt  6bov  xp6s  r^v  awrri- 
picuf  r£y  dydpairWy  exists  in  two  forms,  of  which 
the  shorter  is  given  in  the  Turco-Graecia  of  Crusiua, 
with  a  Latin  and  a  Turkish  version,  the  latter  in 
Greek  and  llouian,  or  rather  Italic  characters.  A 
Latin  version  is  printed  in  the  liibliotheoa  Patrum 
and  elsewhere.    The  Dibludheoa  Patrwm  contains  a 
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Tenion  of  all  or  most  of  his  other  writingi.  An  edi- 
tion of  this  treatise,  with  a  Latin  version  by  J.  A. 
Brassicanus,  8vo.,  Vienna,  1530,  contains  another 
piece  ascribed  to  Gennudiiis,  entitled  Ilomoloffia 
rive  Con/essio  Fidei.  A  consideiablc  part  of  his 
works  is  on  the  question  of  the  anion  of  the 
churches,  and  these  arc  almost  entirely  in  AIS. 
(Fabric.  JJibf.  Or.  vol.  xi.  pp.  349—31)3  ;  Allatiut, 
Diatriba  de  Georif.  apud  Fabric.  Dibi,  Gr.  vol.  xii.  ; 
Crusius,  Turco-GracciUy  lib.  i.  ii.)       [J.  C.  M.] 

OE'NSEIUC  (Ti^tpiKos),  king  of  the  Vandals, 
and  the  most  terrible  of  anv  of  the  barbarian  in- 
vaders  of  the  empire.  lie  was  the  bastard  son  of 
Oodigisdus  (Procop.  Beli.  rand.  i.  3)  or  Modigisdus 
(Hist.  MifOfll,  14),  king  of  the  Vandnl  settlers  in 
Spain,  and  left,  in  conjunction  with  his  brother 
Oontharis  or  (Jondcric,  in  posst'ssion  of  the  throne. 
His  life  divides  itself  into  two  parts  :  1st,  the  con- 
quest of  Africa  (a.  d.  429—439) ;  2nd,  the  naval 
attacks  on    the  empire   itself  (a.  d.  439 — 477). 

1,  Tn  May  a.  d.  429  (Idatii  Chrvnic,\  at  the  invi- 
tation of  Boni&icius  [Bo.NiFACiU8),Genseric  crossed 
the  btraits  of  Gibraltar,  at  the  head  of  5U,000  men, 
to  take  possession  of  the  Roman  provinces  in  the 
north  of  Africa.     Joined  by  the  Moors  and  the 
Donatists,  of  whom  the  former  disgmced  his  march 
by  their  savage  licentiousness,  and  the  latter  by  their 
fanatical  cruelties,  he  ravaged  the  whole  country 
with  frightful  severity.     Of  the  two  chief  cities. 
Hippo  fell  before  him.     After  the  death  of  Au- 
gustin,  and  the  flight  of  Bonifacius  in  431,  and 
the  capture  of  Carthage,  in  October  439,  the  whole  | 
province  was  divided   amongst  the  Vandals,  and  : 
every  city,  except  Carthage,  dismantled.    (I'rocop.  > 
BdL  Vand.  i.  3, 5 ;  Chronides  of  Idatius,  Prosper,  i 
Marcelliuus  ;  Victor  Vitensis,  ap.  Ruinart.)  | 

2.  The  fleets  of  Genseric  were  the  same  terror  to 
the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  as  those  of  Car- 
thaKe  had  been  six  centuries  before,  and  as  those 
of  the  Normans  were  four  centuries  afterwards,  in 
Juno  455,  invited  by  the  empress  Eudocia  to  aid 
her  against  the  usurper  Maxinms,  Genseric  sailed 
to  Ostia ;  and,  although  somewhat  mitigated  by 
the  supplications  of  Po{)c  Leo,  who  again  interceded 
for  his  country  at  the  gates  of  Rome  [Attila],  he 
attacked  and  sacked  the  city  for  fourteen  days  and 
nights,  and  returned,  carr}'ing  with  him  the  statues 
from  the  Capitol,  the  vessels  of  the  Temple  of 
JeruKilt'm  from  the  Temple  of  Peace,  and  thousands 
of  aiptivfS — amongst  them  the  empress  and  her 
daughters,  whose  suflerings  have  become  famous 
thruUKh  the  alleviation  which  they  received  from 
Uie  Christian  charity  of  Deograii;is,  bishop  of  Car- 
thage. Li  tiie  siuue  invasion  were  destroyed 
Capua,  Nola,  and  Neapolis.  (Procop.  IhU.  Vand, 
L  4,  5  ;  Jornandes,  JUh.  Get.  c.  45 ;  Chronicles  of 
Jdatiui,  tie. ;  JJiiU.  JMimU,  15.) 

Twice  the  empire  endeavoured  to  revenge  itself^ 
fend  iwici^  it  failed :  the  flrst  was  the  attempt  of 
the  Western  emperor  Majorian  (a.  d.  457),  whose 
fli-et  was  destroyed  in  the  l»Hy  of  Carthagena.  The 
second  was  tlie  exp4>dition  sent  by  the  EaHtern 
emperor  Leo,  under  the  command  of  Heraclius, 
Marcellinus  and  13;intiscus  (  a.  d.  40*8),  which 
was  alito  baflled  by  the  burning  of  the  fleet  off 
Bona.  After  thus  securing  all  his  conquests,  and 
finally  making  peace  with  Zeno,  the  Eastern  cm- 

reror,  he  died  a.  d.  477,  at  a  great  age,  leaving  in 
is  will  instmctions  that  liis  kingdom  should 
always  descend  in  the  line  of  the  eldest  male  heir. 
(Procop.  fie//.  Vmmd.16^7.) 
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In  perlon  Gkmseric  wm  of  ihort  •tatore,  tai 
lame,  from  a  fall  from  hit  hoxve ;  of  few  w«d% 
anstcre  life,  fierce,  coretoiu,  and  cimning:  (Jat^ 
nandes,  Ri-b.  GeL  c.  33.)  In  religion  he  alurBd 
the  Arianism  of  all  the  Gothic  tribes ;  and  m  thi 
cruelties  exercised  under  his  orders  againit  Ilk 
Catholic  subjects  he  exhibited  the  first  inttanee  of 
persecution  carried  on  upon  a  large  scale  by  one 
body  of  Christians  against  another.  (Victor  Vi- 
tensis,  ap.  Ruinart)  Of  his  gmenil  cruelty,  tba 
most  notable  instance  is  the  cold-blooded  mvidtt^i 
500Zacynthian  nobles,  in  revenge  for  his  repulse  at 
TaenaruB.  (Procop.  Jieit.  Vand.  L  22.)  Soalsohii 
cruelties  to  Gonderic^s  widow  and  sons.  (Prosp.  a.  d. 
442.)  The  story  of  the  murder  of  Oonderic  hinuctf 
was  disputed  by  the  Vandals.  (  Procop.  Be//.  FomL  i 
4.)  His  skill  in  generalship  is  indicated  by  the  in||e» 
nious  concealment  of  the  fewness  of  his  Ibroes  it 
429,  by  giving  his  commanders  the  name  of  Chifi- 
archs.  (Ih.  5.)  The  two  most  striking  pecsood 
anecdotes  recorded  of  him  are,  first,  the  intffview 
with  Majorian,  when  not  discovering  his  imperid 
guest,  through  the  disguise  which  he  had  assmnedp 
Genseric  was  startled  by  the  spontaneous  ^'^■■H'T| 
of  the  arms  in  the  arsenal,  and  took  it  to  be  caused 
by  an  earthquake  (t6.  7) ;  the  second,  his  answw 
to  the  pilot,  who  asked  him,  as  they  left  the  pott 
of  Carthage,  on  one  of  his  maianding  expeditieoii 
where  they  should  go?  ** Against  whomsoercff 
God^s  anger  is  directeid.^    {lb.  5.) 

His  name  long  remained  as  the  glory  of  the 
Vandal  nation.  (Procop.  ML  VamL  il  2.)  Btt 
his  career  in  Africa  was  shorn  of  its  natnral  efleeli 
by  the  reconquest  of  that  province  nnder  Belisarios- 
In  works  of  art,  the  city  of  Rome  lost  moie  by  Ui 
attack  than  by  that  of  any  other  of  the  barbarin 
invaders.  (Comp.  Gibbon,  c.  33,  36.)    [A.  P.  Sl] 

GF/NTIUS  Irivrtos,  or  Nyeios^the  latter  k^ 
according  to  Schweighiiuscr,  the  reading  of  all  tha 
MSS.  of  Polybius),  son  of  Plenratus,  a  kingof  tht 
Illyrians,  contemporary  with  Perseos,  the  lut  kiqg 
of  Macedonia.  He  is  first  mentioned  as  hannfg 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  Romans  on  aeooiit 
of  the  piracies  of  his  subjects,  who  infested  all  tki 
Adriatic,  and  his  answers  to  their  complaints 
far  from  satisfactory.  (Lir.  xl.  42.)  This 
early  as  b.  c.  1 80 ;  eight  years  afterwards, 
it  was  seen  that  matters  were  clearly  **»y?«"g  to  • 
rupture  between  the  Romans  and  Peneiis»  fimh 
complaints  were  made  against  Gcntios  1^  tht 
people  of  the  Greek  city  of  Issa,  who  MCiued 
him  of  joining  with  the  king  of  Macedonia  in  pv^ 
paring  war  against  Rome.  (Liv.  xUi.  26.)  Tet  it 
does  not  appear  that  any  negotiations  had  actaiDT 
taken  place  between  them  at  this  time,  and  it  ■ 
certain  that  Gentius  did  not  openly  declare  !■ 
favour  of  Perseus  until  long  after.  Immediate^ 
on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  (b.  c.  171),  fiftj^ 
four  light  vessi-ls  belonging  to  him,  which  wen 
stationed  at  Dyrmchium,  were  seiied  by  tha 
praetor,  C.  Lucretius,  under  pretence  that  tbejr 
were  sent  thither  to  the  assistance  of  the  ~ 
(Liv.  xlii.  4R.)  It  is  not  clear  whether 
had  yet  made  up  his  mind  which  side  ha 
take :  perhaps  he  was  waiting  to  see  the  pcohahb 
result  of  the  war.  Several  embassies  had  htm 
previously  sent  him  by  the  Romans,  hot  withtM 
elTect ;  and  it  was  even  said  that  one  of  tha  m^ 
bassadora,  L.  Decimius,  had  allowed  himself  la  ha 
bribed  by  the  Illyrian  king.  (Lir.  xlu.  26,  S7,  U.) 
The  envoys  of  Perseus  orald  »t  first  obtain 
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Oentiai  repretented  that  he  could 

BiC  Ktir  without  mooej,  whidh  the  Macedonian 

kmg  was  anwiOing  to  grant ;  and  it  was  not  till 

the  Cnrth  year  of  the  war  (b.  a  168)  that  Persens, 

ahnacd  at  the  eDcceiaei  of  the  Romans,  consented 

ts  Mcars  the  alliance  of  the  lUyiian  bj  the  pay- 

sf  a  som  of  300  talents.     A  treaty  having 

eoKhided  on  these  terms,  and  confirmed  by 

aad  the  sending  of  matnal  hostages,  Oentias 

elf  to   be   led   into  acts  of  direct 

hsBlilitj  i^ainst  the  Romans,  before  he  had  actu- 

tSlj  itctiwd  the  stipulated  sam :  bat  as  soon  as 

P«aMs  nw  that  he  was  so  hi  committed  that  he 

mdi  Bs  longer  withdnw  from  the  contest,  he  im- 

■afistdy  recalled  the  messengers,  who  had  actually 

rith  the  money,  and  refosed  to  fulfil  his 

(Polyb.xxTiiL  8, 9,  zxix.  2, 3,  5 ;  Lir. 

23—27.)      Yet,  though  thus  scandalously 

by  hia  ally,  Gentius  made  no  attempt  to 

he  war,  but  assembled  forces  both  by  sea  and 

The  contest  was,  howerer,  very  brief:  no 

haid  the  Roman  praetor,  L.Anicius,  entered 

at  the  head  of  an  army,   than  many 

sshoiitted  to  him.    Gentius  threw  himself 

iota  the  atrom  fortress  of  Scodra  ;   but  having 

beca  defeated  m  a  combat  beneath  the  walls,  he 

ef  saccess,  and  placed  himself  at   the 

of  the  Roman  genersL  The  whole  war  is  said 

lo  havvbeca  terminated  within  the  space  of  thirty 

days.     Andas  spared  the  life  of  his  captive,  but 

•mt  hlai  to  Rome,  together  with  his  wife  and 

chiUren,  to  adorn  the  triumph  which  he  celebrated 

the  fiBDowtng  year  (b.  c.   167).     From   thence 

Oentias  was  sent  a  prisoner  to  Spoletinm,  where  he 

ftobably  ended  his  days  in  captivity.    (Li v.  xliv, 

9*— 32,  zIt.  43;  Polyb.  xzx.  13;  Appian,  lUyr. 

9 ;  Eatrop.  it.  6.) 

Aecording  to  Poly  bins,  Gentius  was  immode- 

ntdy  given  to  drinlung,  which  inflamed  his  natu- 

nOv  croel  and  violent  disposition,  and  led   him 

to  eoamit  great  excesses.     Soon  after  his  acces- 

^  he  pot  to  death  his  brother,  Plcuratus,  who 

ksd  been  engaged  to  marry  Ktuta,  the  daughter  of 

s  Dttdaaian  prince,  and  kept  the  intended  bride 

f«kiB»e)£  (Polyb.  xxix.  5;  Liv.  xliv.  30.)     He 

wbte^nently  married  a  princess  of  the  name  of 

Etieva,  who  was  sent  captive  to  Rome  together 

vitk  kirn.     (Liv.  xliv.  3*2.)     According  to  Pliny 

ittS,  xzT.  34)  and  Dioscorides  (iii.  3),  the  herba 

fittHama,  well  known  for  its  medicinal  properties, 

Waives  its  name  from  this  Gentius,  who  first  made 

b«wa  its  value.  [E.H.B.] 

GENL^CIA  GENS,  patrician,  as  is  clear  from 
tW  fKt  of  T.  Genncins  Augurinus  having  been 
ottal  in  bl  c  451,  and  M.Genucius  Augurinus  in 
ac445,  since  in  those  years  plebeians  were  not 
ret  allowed  to  h<M  the  consulship.  In  the  earliest 
>•  weQ  as  in  the  Uter  times  we  find  plebeian 
Oonrii,  who  acted  as  strenuous  champions  of  their 
^riet ;  and  they  ha^  probably  become  plebeians 
in  the  osaal  manner,  either  by  mixed  marriages  or 
bv  tiansitioQ  to  the  plebs.  The  cognomens  of  this 
fm  are  Aventinknsis,  Augurinub,  Cipus, 
Clxpsixa.  [L.  S.] 

GENU'CICS.  1.  T.  Genucius,  was  tribune 
sf  the  plebs  in  B.  c  476  ;  and  in  conjunction  with 
kit  eoQcMe,  Q.  Considius,  he  brought  forward  an 
agrarian  kw,  and  also  accused  T.  Menenius  La- 
Bstua,  who  was  charged  with  being  the  cause  of  the 
destiattioa  of  the  Fabii  on  the  Cremera.  (Liv.  ii. 
S2;  DiooyB.  ix.  26 ;  cotnp.  Conmdius,  No.  1.) 
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2.  Cn.  GKNUCIU8,  was  tribune  of  the  plebs  in 

B.  c.  473,  and  used  the  most  vehement  exertions  to 
carry  into  efiPect  the  agrarian  law,  for  the  evasion 
of  which  he  brought  a  chaige  against  L.  Fnrins  and 

C.  Manlius,  the  consuls  of  the  preceding  year.  The 
patricians  were  greatly  alarmed,  and  assassinated 
Genucius  in  his  bed  on  the  night  before  the  accu- 
sation was  to  be  brought  before  the  people.  (Liv. 
ii  54 ;  Dionys.  ix.  37,  &C.,  x.  38 ;  Zonar.  rii. 
1 7 ;  corop.  Niebuhr,  Hist,  of  Rome^  vol.  ii.  p» 
208,  &c) 

3.  Gbnucius,  a  tribune  of  the  people,  who  was 
insulted  by  the  Faliscans,  against  whom,  in  con- 
sequence, the  Romans  declared  war.  (PluL  C, 
Graeefu  3.)  To  what  time  this  event  belongs  is 
not  quite  certain,  though  it  may  refer  to  the  last 
war  against  the  Faliscans,  which  broke  out  in  b.  a 
241. 

4.  L.  GxNccius,  was  sent  in  B.a  210  as  ambas- 
sador to  Syphax,  king  of  Numidia.  (Liv.  xxviL  4.) 

5.  M.  GxNUcius,  tribune  of  the  soldiers  in  b.  c. 
193,  under  the  conmil  L.  Cornelius  Merula,  fell  in 
battle  against  the  Boians.     (Liv.  xxxv.  5.) 

6.  GsNuauR,  a  priest  of  the  Magna  Mater,  that 
is,  a  gallus.  A  legacy  had  been  left  him,  and  he 
had  been  pronounced  the  legitimate  heir  by  the 
praetor  Cn.  Aufidins  Orestes ;  but  the  consul 
Mam.  Aemilins  Lepidus  (b.  c.  77)  declared  that  he 
could  not  take  possession  of  the  inheritance,  being 
neither  a  man  nor  a  woman,  but  an  eunuch.  (Val. 
Max.  vil  7.  §  6.)  [L.  S.] 

GEOR'OIUS  (rco(p7iof),  historical,  the  name  of 
several  persons  mentioned  by  the  Byzantine  his- 
torians, but  none  of  them  were  of  much  impor- 
tance. 

1.  One  of  the  officers  (Theophanes  describes  him 
as  Kovpdrwp  rwv  Mapivris^  **  steward  of  the  lands 
or  revenues  of  Marina  ^)  of  Justinian  L,  on  whose 
illness  (a.  d.  561)  he  was  accused  by  the  ex-prae- 
fect,  Eugenius,  of  wishing  to  raise  Theodore,  the 
son  of  Peter  Magister,  to  the  empire.  The  charge 
was  supported  by  the  praefecta,  Aetherius  of  .\n- 
tioch  and  Gerontius  of  Constantinople ;  but  on  ex- 
amination, it  could  not  be  proved  ;  and  the  accuser, 
Eugenius,  was  himself  punished,  though  not  capi- 
tally. (Theoph.  Chronog,  vol.  i.  p.  363,  ed.  Bonn.) 

2.  Collector  of  the  revenue  in  the  cities  of  the 
eastern  part  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  was  sent 
as  ambassador  by  the  emperor  Mauricius  shortly 
before  his  death  in  a.  d.  602  to  Chosroes  or  Khosni 
IL,  king  of  the  Persians.  (Theophylact  Simocat. 
Hist.  viii.  1 ;  Phot  Bibl.  cod.  65,  p.  3*2,  ed.  Bekker.) 

3.  Turmarchus,  or  commander  of  a  division  of  the 
troops  of  the  thema  Armeniacum  in  the  sixth  Per- 
sian campaign  of  Heraclius  (a.  d.  626  or  627) 
against  Chosroes  or  Khosni  IL  (Theoph.  Chronog, 
voL  L  pp.  492,  499,  ed.  Bonn.) 

4.  Praefcctus  Militarium  Tabularum,  in  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Theophilus  (who  reigned 
from  A.  D.  829  to  842),  mentioned  on  one  or  two 
occasions  by  the  continuator  of  Theophanes.  An 
Arabian  prophetess  or  fortuneteller,  whom  the 
emperor  had  sent  for  to  court,  is  said  to  have 
foretold  that  George  would  be  killed  by  a  sling 
in  the  Hippodrome,  and  his  property  confiscated. 
(Theoph.  Coniinmat.  lib.  iii.  De  Theophilo  Mi- 
chaflis  FUio,  c  27  ;  Sym.  Mag.  De  TheophUo^ 
C.14.) 

5.  Brother  to  the  emperor  Michael  IV.,  tho 
Paphlagonion,  before  whose  elevation  George  (who 

an  eunuch)  was  in  a  low  condition,  but  was 
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(a.  d.  1035)  after  that  event  elevated  to  the  office 
of  Protovestiariiu.  On  the  accession  of  Michael  V. 
Calaphates  (a.  d.  1041),  he  was  banished  to  his 
estate  in  Paphlagonia.  (Cedren.  Compend,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  504,  512,  ed.  Bonn.) 

6.  Distinguished  by  the  title  Sbbaotus,  lived 
in  the  reign  of  Alexis  II.  Comnenus,  who  reigned 
from  A.D.  1180  to  1183.  [ALBxi8,or  Alexius  II. 
CoMNBNUS.]  Andronicos,  afterwards  the  emperor 
Andronicus  I.  [Andronicus  I.  Comnenus],  had 
married  Ocorge^s  sister,  and  wished  to  employ  him 
and  another  person  to  make  away  with  the  em- 
press Maria,  mother  and  guardian  of  Alexis.  Both 
of  them  refused  to  embmc  their  own  hands  in  her 
blood,  but  wanted  either  the  power  or  the  will  to 
prevent  him  from  executing  his  purpose  by  other 
instruments.  (Nioetas  Choniat  Alcjc.  Manuel  Fii, 
c.  17.) 

7.  BiiANAS  (Bpoms),  with  his  brother  Deme- 
trius Branas,  was  cnga^^ed,  a.  d.  11 65,  in  the  ex- 
pedition sent  by  the  emperor  Manuel  Comnenus 
against  the  Hungarians.  (Ciniiamus,  vi.  7 ;  Du- 
cange,  Familiae  BjfxofU^  p.  215,  ed.  Paris.) 

8.  Bryennius  (Bpu^yi'iof ),  was  governor  of  the 
fortresses  of  Stenimachus  and  Tzapaena  during  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Andronicus  Palaeologus  the 
elder.  He  recovered  (a.  d.  1322)  the  town  of 
Philippopolis,  which  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
Terteres,  king  of  the  Moesi  or  Bulgarians.  George 
Bryennius  afterwards  held  the  office  of  Magnus 
Drungarius.  (Cantacuzenus,  i.  3(>,  37 ;  Ducange, 
Famil.  Dyxaid,  p.  177.) 

9.  BuRAPHUS  (Bo^/Nt^f),  the  patrician,  count 
of  the  Thema  Obsequium,  comprehending  the 
parts  of  Mysia  and  Bithynia  adjacent  to  the 
Propontis.  He  was  in  Thrace  with  his  forces, 
defending  that  province  from  the  Bulgarians, 
when  he  entered  into  a  conspiracy  with  Theodore 
Myacius  to  dethrone  the  emperor  Philippicus,  or 
Btirdanes,  who  was  seized  and  blinded  (a.  d.  713) 
by  Rufus,  an  officer  sent  by  Oeoige  to  Constanti- 
nople with  a  few  soldiers.  But  George  himself 
and  his  principal  accomplices  suffered  the  same 
fate  very  shortly  after  at  the  hands  of  the  new 
emperor  Artemius  or  Anastasius  II.  (Nicephor. 
Constantinop.  De  Rebtu  pod  Mauric.  Ge$H»,  p.  55, 
ed.  Bonn. ;  Theophaues,  Chronog,  vol.  L  p.  587, 
588,  ed.  Bonn.) 

10.  CiiUMNUH  (Xovfiyof),  one  of  the  officers 
(d  M  T^s  Tpaircfijs)  of  the  court  of  Joannes  I. 
Palaeologus,  during  his  minority.  Having  insulted 
the  Magnus  Domesticus,  Joannes  Cantacuzenus, 
and  fearing  his  vengeance,  he  was  led  to  join  the 
party  of  Apocaucus,  and  took  part  in  the  war 
against  Cantacuzenus  (  a.  d.  1 34 1 ).  Having  become 
weary  of  tho  war,  or  of  his  party,  he  accused  Apo- 
caucus of  mismanagement  and  was  in  consequence 
imprisoned  in  his  own  house  by  him.  (Canta- 
cu/on.  //w/.  iii.  2, 19,  20,  54,  55.) 

11.  CocALAS  (Kwf(a\af),  a  leader  of  some  note 
on  the  side  of  Pidaeologus,  in  the  struggle  between 
Junnncs  I.  Palaeologus  and  Joannes  Cantacuzenus. 
(Cantacuz.  HisL  iiL  93, 94.) 

1 2.  Drosus  (^p6ao%)y  secretary  of  Aaron,  go- 
voninr  of  Baasprocania,  on  the  Anncnian  frontier,  was 
S(*nt  by  the  emperor  Constantine  X.  Monomachus 
(apparently  about  a.  d.  1049)  to  the  saltan  of  the 
Seljukian  Turks,  to  negotiate  the  release  of  the 
Byzantine  gcncraU  Liparites,  who  had  been  taken  in 
war.  (Ccdrvn.  Gnnpruti,  vol.  iu  p.  580,  ed.  Bonn.) 

H.  KmiURitKNUs    Catacalon  {E4^l>op9iiv6s 
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KcfTOKoKiiy),  commanded  the  fleet  of  Alexis  I.  oa 
the  Danube,  against  the  Scythians,  and  wm  one  ef 
the  generals  in  the  war  againstthe  Cemaiii.  BtCh 
these  wars  took  phioe  before  the  first  crusade^  a.  v^ 
1096.  (Anna  Comn.  AUteku^  lib.  tu.  x.  ppi  149^ 
192,  273,  ed.  Paris ;  Ducange,  Flam,  J^e,  ^  178.) 

14.  Manoanes  or  Mancanes  (ifayyilyfi  « 
Ma7frcba}r),  was  one  of  the  secretaries  of  Alesis  I. 
[Alexis  or  Alexius  I.  Comnsnob],  when  ba 
besieged  Constantinople  (a.d.  I081),inlus  stn^i^ 
to  wrest  the  crown  from  his  predecessor,  tbe  sb- 
peror  Nioephorus  III.  Botamatea.  He  was  a 
crafty  far-seeing  man,  apt  at  finding  ezcoses  fiw  the 
delay  of  anything  which  the  interest  of  his  ibmIk 
required  to  be  deferred.  Anna  Comaena  fimasd 
from  his  name  a  verb  UueffUMy^oBmi  or , 
v«vc<r0cu)  denoting  *^  to  find  excnsea  ;**  and  a 
(/lOTydycv/xa)  denoting  **  a  pretext.^  (Anna 
Abut,  ii  8,  10,  pp.  116—122,  ed.  Bonn.) 

15.  Maniaces  (rsfl^yyioy  6  MoyMmnfj),  the  prtn» 
cian,  the  son  of  Oudelius  Maniacfs,  was  goiqawf 
of  the  city  and  thema  of  Telnch  (Ts\otfx)i  n  or 
near  the  Taurus,  in  the  reign  of  tM  empoor  R^ 
manus  III.  Argyrus,  about  a.  d.  IOSOl  After  tha 
defeat  of  the  emperor  by  the  Saracens  noai 
George  defeated  the  victorioos  enemy  by  i 
near  Teluch  ;  and  by  this  exploit  obtained  tha^|»> 
veruorship  of  the  Roman  provinoe  imT  liower  Ifouu 
He  was,  apparently  after  this,  pfotospatharioi  ail 
governor  of  the  cities  on  the  Enphntca ;  and  ia 
A.  D.  1032  took  the  town  of  Edieosa,  partly  hj 
bribing  the  governor ;  and  found  there  the  smynsBJ 
letter  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  Aogams  (or  Ah- 
garus),  king  of  Edessa,  which  he  sent  to  the  sb> 
peror.  He  was  afterwards  gOTemor  of  Upptf 
Media  and  Aspracania. 

In  the  reign  of  Michael  IV.  the  Fi^UagOBaB 
(a.  d.  1035),  he  was  sent  with  an  army  isli 
Southern  Italy,  then  a  part  of  the  Byantnw  sm> 
pire,  to  canr  on  the  war  against  the  SUwfffM^  tha 
command  of  the  fleet  being  entrusted  to  8teph^^ 
husband  of  the  emperor^s  sister.  One  of  Geoigs^ 
exploits  was  the  conquest  of  Sicily  (a.  d.  lOSiX 
though  the  Saracens,  who  occupied  the  island,  was 
assisted  by  50,000  auxiliaries  from  Africa.  Tvs 
years  after  (a.  d.  1040)  he  gained  a  great  nelMy 
over  the  Saracens  of  Africa,  who  had  soi^t  la  i» 
cover  the  ishind,  killing  50,000  of  theai  in  oat 
battle.  The  negligence  of  Stephen  havii^  albwal 
the  Saracen  commander  to  escape,  a  qnami  CMBod 
between  him  and  Oeoige ;  and  Stephen,  siiiMllsirf 
by  a  blow  and  by  the  reproaches  which  ha  had  i» 
ceived  from  Oeoige,  accused  him  to  Joannesi  tha 
brother  and  minister  of  the  emperor,  of  *inii***^Tg 
a  revolt.  Oeorge  was  consequently  sent  horns  a 
prisoner,  but  was  released  by  Hichaol  V.  Gsh* 
phatea,  after  his  accession,  a.  D.  1041.  Thadi^ 
asters  of  the  Byzantines  in  Italr,  after  his  na^ 
induced  Zoe,  who  succeeded  Michad,  to  send  hiB 
thither  again  as  general  (a.  d.  1042).  He : 
the  province  from  the  power  of  hu  own 
mercenaries,  who  had  seized  it.  Msaatiaia.  Ui 
interests  at  home  were  assailed  by 
Sclerus,  whose  sister  was  concubine  to  tha 
ror  Constantine  X.  Monomachus,  who  had 
ried  Zoe.  Romanus,  plundered  the 
estates  of  Oeoige,  and  procured  his  dnprhartsi  of 
the  title  **  Magister.**  Proroked  by  these  wnw 
Geoige  revolted,  gained  over  the  troopa  vadar  &■ 
command,  put  to  death  the  Byiantine  Paida^  who 
had  been  sent  to  succeed  him  in  his 
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ing  the  title  of  onperor  crossed  over  into 
Bdlflana  to  assert  his  chum.  He  refused  the  offers 
of  the  emperor  Constantine,  and  routed  his  army, 
Vut  hH  in  the  moment  of  victory  by  a  wound  from 
an  Hnknown  hand,  ▲.  o.  1042  or  1043.  (Zonaras, 
xviL  12;  Cedxen.  Compend.  vol.  n.  pp.  494,  500, 
512,  514,  520—523,  541,  545—549,  ed.  Bonn. ; 
Joan  Scjiitza  Coxopolates,  Historia,  p.  720,  ed. 
Bona.) 

]^,  NosTOKGUS  (No<rr<(77os),  a  Byzantine  no- 
Ueman,  to  whom  the  emperor  Theodore  Lascaris 
IL  (1255^1258)  had  intended  to  give  his  daugh- 
ter in  Bttiriage ;  an  alliance  the  prospect  of  which 
tended  to  make  him,  during  the  minority  of  Joannes 
Tascirii,  the  aon  of  Theodore,  insufferably  arrogant. 
(Geofg.  Ptehymer,  IM  Mickad  FalaeoL  i.  21,  vol 
L  p.  65,  ed.  Paris.) 
17.  PaljlMOLoqvs,    [Falaxoloods.] 
18L  FBeAKBa,  military  chief  of  the  thema  Ob- 
■Hiiiiim,  waa  the  chief  supporter  of  Symbatius, 
irnd  of  Basal  the  Macedonian  [Basilius  L  Ma- 
CBM>],  in  the  revolt  to  which  he  was  led  by  his 
jaiaoMj  fd  Basal*k  elevation  to  the  rank  of  Aogus- 
tss  bj  the  reigning  emperor  Michael  III,  a.  d.  866. 
SjBibaSiu  aiid  George  ravaged  the  open  country 
sboat  CouMtantinople,  and  while  they  reviled  Basil, 
tad  denied  his  claua  to  the  throne,  spoke  with  great 
Rspeei  of  'Mm4mi^1.  Being  deserted  by  their  troops, 
wj  ied,  and  Geoise  sought  refuge  in  Cotyaeium, 
soe  of  the  dties  of  his  government,  where  he  was 
soon  after  taken  by  the  emperor^s  troops :  he  was 
scimiyed,  hfinded,  and  either  exUed  or  detained  in 
castody  in  his  own  house.     On  the  accession  of 
Ba«l  aa  sole  emperor,  he  was  restored  to  his  former 
hooooza.     (Theophan.  Continuat.  Chronog.  lib.  v. 
i§  BatSio  Maetdomj  c  19 ;   Symeon   Mag.  de 
Mkkadt  el  Tkeodora^  c  44  ;  Georg.  MonacL  de 
Miekaeh  et  Theodora^  c.  31.) 

19.  Pbobata  (n^flrrof)  was  sent  as  ambas- 
■dor  bj  the  onperor  Michael  IV.,  the  Paphlago- 
Biaa,  to  the  Saracen  Emir  of  Sicily  (a.d.  1035), 
to  tzeat  of  peace.  In  1040,  in  the  same  reign,  he 
wmanded  an  anny  against  the  Servians.  (Cedren. 
Chmpemd.  v«d.  ii.  p.  513,  526.) 

20.  SvKUS  {2vpos)  was  sent  by  the  emperor 
Jattinian  II.,  with  a  few  ships  and  300  soldiers, 

the  town  of  Chersonae,  in  the  Cherson- 
Taorica,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  in  a 
of  insurrection.  George,  with  his  party,  was 
•^m^t*^  into  the  town,  and  there  he  was  killed  by 
lSk»  townsmen,  with  Joannes,  one  of  his  chief 
•ftirtf,  and  the  rest  of  his  troops  taken  prisoners, 
A.  D.  711.  (Theophan.  Ckronog,  vol  i.  p.  580,  ed. 
Boon.) 

Besde  penonages  belonging  to  the  Byzantine 
•mpixe,  there  woe  many  Georges  in  the  states 
whidi  were  fMmed  out  of  it  during  its  decay,  or  at 
its  bSL  The  name  occurs  in  the  notices  of  the 
Serviaa,  or  Bulgarian,  or  Albanian  provinces  and 
dtieftaina.  The  most  eminent  was  George  Ca»- 
triota,  better  known  by  the  epithet  Scanderbeg, 
who  Bved  about  the  time  of  the  final  capture  of 
Constantinoi^e  (a.  d.  1453).  Among  the  Com- 
neni  of  Trebizond  [Ck)MNKNU8]  there  was  one 
emperor  George  (a.  d.  1266  to  1280),  and  there 
were  several  Georges  members  of  the  imperial 
finulr.  [J.  C.  M.] 

OfOHOIUS  (rc«ff>7iof), literary  and  ecclesias- 
ticaL  The  following  list  contains  only  the  prin- 
cipal writers  of  that  name.  Those  whose  works 
•Bt  leet,  or  exist  only  in  MS.,  may  be  found  by  a 
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reference  to  Fabric.  BibL  Gr, ;  the  index  to  which 
enumerates  more  than  a  hundred  persons  of  this 
name. 

1.   ACROPOLITA.      [ACROPOLITA.] 

2.  Of  Al£xat(Dria.     [See  No.  7.] 

3.  Of  Alexandria,  Uie  writer  of  a  life  of 
Chrysostom,  which  has  been  several  times  printed 
(sometimes  with  a  Latin  version  by  Godfrey  Til- 
mann),  in  editions  of  the  works  of  Chrysostom. 
Photius  gives  an  account  of  the  work,  but  says  he 
could  state  nothing  certain  respecting  the  author. 
He  is  styled  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  and  it  is  the 
opinion  of  those  who  have  examined  into   the 
matter  that  he  lived  after  the  commencement  of 
the  seventh  century.     A  George   was  Catholic 
bishop    or  patriarch  of    Alexandria   from  a.  o. 
616  to  630,  and  as  no  other  patriarch  appears 
under  that  name  between  a.  u,  600  and  the  time  of 
Photius,  he  was  probably  the  writer.    The  life  of 
Chrysostom  occupies  above  a  hundred  folio  pages, 
in  Savile^s  edit,  of  Chrysostom  (vol  viii  pp.  157, 
265).     It  abounds  in  useless  and  fitbolomi  mattei^ 
The  writer  in  his  pre&ce  professes  to  have  drawn 
his  account  from  the  writings  of  Palladius   and 
Socrates,  and  from  the  oral  statements  of  fiuthfiil 
priests  and  pious  laymen.     Oudin  asoibes  to  this 
writer  the  compilation  of  the  Chroniam  Paschale, 
but  without  foundation.     (Georgius,  Vila  Ckryi,  ; 
Phot.  £i&/L  Cod.  96 ;  Fabric.  j?t^  &r.  voL  vii.  p. 451, 
voL  viu.  p. 457,  vol  x.  pp.210, 707 ;  AUatius, Z)ia- 
trib.  de  Gecrg,  apud  Fabric.  BibL  Gr.  vol  xii.  p.  16  ; 
C&ye,  Hist,  Lit  vol  L  p.  577,  ed.  Ox.  1740-43.) 

4.  Aacyrutza,  or  Amtrutzbs,  a  native  of  Trfr- 
pezus  or  Trebiaond.  He  was  high  in  £&vour  at 
Constantinople  with  the  emperor  Johannes  or 
John  IL  Palaeologus,  and  was  one  of  those  whom 
the  emperor  consulted  about  his  attendance  at  the 
council  of  Florence,  a.  d.  1439.  George  afterwards 
returned  to  Trebizond,  and  was  high  in  fitvour  with 
David,  the  last  emperor  of  Trebizond,  at  whose 
court  he  seems  to  have  borne  the  offices  of  LogO' 
theta  and  Protovestiarius.  His  intellectual  attain- 
ments obtained  for  him  the  title  of  **the  philoso- 
pher.*' On  the  capture  of  Trebizond  by  the  Turks 
(a.  d.  1461),  he  obtained  the  favour  of  the  sultan, 
Mohammed  IL,  partly  by  his  handsome  person 
and  his  skill  in  the  use  of  the  javelin,  but  chiefly- 
through  a  marriage  c<Mmection  with  a  Turkish 
pacha.  Mohammed  often  conversed  with  him  on 
philosophy  and  religion,  and  gave  him  some  con- 
siderable posts  in  the  seraglio  at  Constantinople. 
He  embraced  the  Mohammedan  religion,  together 
with  his  children  ;  and  his  death,  which  occurred 
suddenly,  while  he  was  playing  at  dice,  is  repre- 
sented by  some  Christian  writers  as  the  punish- 
ment of  his  apostasy ;  from  which  we  may  perhaps 
infer  that  it  followed  that  event  after  ivo  great  in- 
terval. 

He  wrote  in  Greek,  apparently  in  the  early  part 
of  his  life,  at  any  rate  before  his  renunciation  of 
Christianity,  a  work  the  title  of  which  is  rendered 
into  Latin  by  our  authorities,  "  Ad  Demetrium 
Nauplii  Duoem  de  its  quae  oontigerurd  in  S^nodo 
FlorentitiaJ"  In  this  he  opposed  the  projected 
union  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches.  Allatiua 
mentions  this  work  in  his  2^  Consensu  tUrimsmie 
Ecdesiaej  and  quotes  from  it.  Two  other  works, 
of  which  the  titles  are  thus  given.  Dialogue  de 
Fide  in  Christo  cum  Rege  Turoarum^  and  Epie^ 
tola  ad  Bessarion  Cardinalemy  are  or  were  extant 
in  MS.     (Gery,  Appendix  to  Cave's  HisL  IM, 
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p.  182,  ed.  Oxon.  1740-43  ;  Bayle,  DUUionnairey 
&c.,  s, «.  Aniynitzes.) 

5.  Ankponym US,  or  withoat  a  sarname.  [See 
the  PXRIPATBTIC,  No.  41.] 

6.  Arirtinus,  an  historian.  Joseph,  bishop  of 
Modon  (who  flourished  aboat  a.  d.  1440),  in  his 
defence  of  the  council  of  Florence,  in  reply  to 
Mark  of  Ephesus,  cites  Georgins  Aristinus  as  an 
authority  for  the  statomcnt,  that  the  addition  of 
the  words  "  filioque**  to  the  Nicene  creed  had  been 
made  shortly  after  the  second  oecumenical  council 
(that  of  Constantinople,  a.  d.  381),  in  the  time  of 
Pope  Damasns.  (Allatiua,  Diatrib.  de  Gory,  apud 
Fabr.  BM.  Gr.  vol.  xil  p.  21 .) 

7.  Of  Cappadocia,  a  man  of  bad  character,  a 
heretic  and  a  persecutor,  and  an  intruder  into  the 
see  of  the  orthodox  Athanasius,  then  in  banish- 
ment, and  yet,  strange  to  tell,  a  saint  in  the  Roman 
Calendar,  and  the  patron  saint  of  P!!ngland.  It  is 
possible,  indeed,  that  his  moral  dulinquency  has 
been  aggravated  by  the  party  spirit  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical historians,  and  other  writers  to  whom  his 
Arianism  made  him  odious  ;  but  it  is  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  their  invectives  are  without  considerable 
foundation.  He  was  bom,  according  to  Ammianus, 
at  Epiphaueia,  in  Cilicia,  but  our  other  authorities 
speak  of  him  as  a  Cappndocian.  His  father  was  a 
fuller.  Ciri^gory  Nazianzen,  whose  pa^ionate  in- 
yective  is  our  chief  authority  for  his  early  history, 
sars  that  he  was  of  a  bad  family  (rovripos  rd 
yivoi)  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  whether  it  was  dis- 
creditable for  anything  more  than  its  humble  occu- 
pation. George  appears  to  have  betm  a  parasite,  a 
hanger-on  of  the  wealthy,  **one  that  would  we\\ 
himsel^*^  according  to  Gregory,  **  for  a  cake."  He 
obtained  an  appointment  connected  with  the 
supply  of  bacon  to  the  army  ;  but  being  detected 
in  some  unfaithfulness,  was  stripped  of  his  chaiye 
and  his  emoluments,  and  was  glad  to  escape  with- 
out bodily  punishment  According  to  Gregory,  he 
afterwards  wandered  from  one  city  or  province  to 
another,  till  he  was  fixed  at  Alexandria,  ^  where 
he  ceased  to  wander,  and  began  to  do  mischief.^^ 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  he  held  oflice  as  a  re- 
ceiver of  some  branch  of  the  revenue  at  Constan- 
tinople, having  by  bribery  obtained  the  favour  of 
the  eunuchs  who  had  influence  at  the  court  of 
Constuntius  II.,  the  then  n>igning  emperor.  Atha- 
nnsiuB,  who  notices  this  ajipointment,  calls  him 
ra4iuo<pd-yo$^  **  a  peculator  ; "  but  it  is  not  clear 
whether  he  refers  to  his  former  oflicial  delinquency 
or  to  some  new  olTence. 

Thus  far  it  does  not  appear  that  George  had  even 
professed  tc  be  a  Christian :  we  have  certainly  no 
intimation  that  he  sustained  any  ecdesiabtical  cha- 
racter before  his  appointment  to  the  see  of  Alexan- 
dria. Athanasius  says  it  was  reported  at  the  time 
of  his  appointment  that  he  had  not  been  a  Christian 
at  all,  but  rather  an  idolator  ;  and  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  Athanaaius  is  right  in  charging  him 
with  professing  Christianity  for  interest  sake. 
Arianism  was  patronised  by  ConstantiuH,and  George 
cons(v]uently  became  a  sealous  Arian;  and  was,  after 
his  Appointment  to  Alexandria,  concerned  in  assem- 
blinft  the  ArLin  councils  of  Seleuceia  (a.  d.  359) and 
C!oustantinople  (a.  d.  3«0).  According  to  Socrates 
and  Sozomen,  Gregory,  whom  the  Arian  party  had 
appointed  to  the  see  of  Alexandria,  vacant  by  the  ex- 
pul<»ion  of  A  thanasi  us,  had  become  unpopular,  through 
the  tunmlts  and  disasters  to  which  his  appointment 
had  led  ;  and  was  at  the  same  time  regarded  as 
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not  sealoos  enough  in  the  inpfMirt  of  ArianiaB. 
He  was  therefore  remoTed,  and  George  wm  ap* 
pointed  by  the  conncil  of  Antloch  (a.  d.  354,  or^ 
according  to  Mansi,  a.  d.  356)  in  his  place.  It  k 
probable  that  George  was  appointed  from  bis  tab- 
serviency  to  the  court,  and  hii  readineit  to  proDoCt 
any  fiscal  exactions,  and  his  genoal  mncmpoloDt* 
ness  ;  and  he  was  induced  to  accept  the  u>poin^ 
ment  by  the  hope  of  gain,  or,  as  Athanasioa  ex- 
presses it,  **  he  was  hired  **  to  become  bishm. 
Count  Heraclian  was  sent  by  Conatantius  to  gain 
the  support  of  the  heathen  people  of  Alexandria  to 
Geoqi^^'s  election  ;  and  he  succeeded  in  hit  ob- 
ject, by  ginng  them  hopes  of  obtainii^  t<JentkNi 
for  their  own  worship ;  and  the  emperor,  in  a  letter 
preserved  by  Athanasius,  recommended  the  nev 
prelate  to  the  support  and  fiivour  of  the  Alexan- 
drians generally.  But  a  persecution  of  the  Tii> 
nitarian  party  had  commenced  even  befinv  the  ar- 
rival of  George,  which  took  place  during  Lent, 
A.  D.  355.  They  were  dispossessed  of  the  chuichea ; 
and  Sebastian,  commander  of  the  troops  in  Egypt, 
publicly  exposed  some  women,  who  had  devoted 
themselves  to  a  life  of  religious  celibacy,  naked 
before  the  flame  of  a  large  fire,  to  make  them  i» 
nounce  orthodoxy.  On  Oeorge*8  arrival,  the  pene- 
cution  continued  as  fiercely  as  before,  orercn  mora 
so.  Widows  and  orphans  were  plundered  of  their 
houses  and  of  their  bread ;  several  men  vere  so 
cruelly  beaten  with  fresh-gatliered  palm  branches, 
with  the  thorns  yet  adhering  to  them,  that  eoDe 
were  long  before  they  recovered,  and  some  nerer 
recovered  at  all ;  and  many  virgins,  and  thir^ 
bishops,  were  banished  to  the  greater  Oasis,  or 
elsewhere :  several  of  the  bishops  died  in  te 
place  of  exile,  or  on  the  way.  Athanasius,  how^ 
ever,  escaped,  and  remained  in  concealment  tiD 
George's  death.  George  and  his  partisans  refiised 
at  first  to  give  up  to  dieir  friends  for  banal  tha 
bodies  of  those  who  died,  **  sitting,"  says  Thcodo- 
ret,  **  like  daemons  about  the  tombs.**  His  pcin 
cutions  led  to  a  revolt.  The  Trinitarian  par^ 
rose  against  him,  and  would  have  killed  him.  He 
escaped,  however,  and  fled  to  the  emperor;  and 
the  Trinitarians  re-occupied  the  churches.  A  no- 
tary was  sent,  apparently  from  Constantinople  % 
the  orthodox  were  again  expelled ;  the  guflty  wen 
punished,  and  George  returned,  rendered  more  ty- 
rannical by  this  vain  attempt  to  resist  him. 

While  his  bitter  persecution  of  the  orthodox  wai 
embittering  the  auger  of  that  numerous  party,  hii 
rapacity  and  subserviency  to  the  court  offended  alL 
He  suggested  to  Constantius  to  require  a  rent  for  all 
the  buildings  which  had  been  erected  at  the  poUie 
cost,  and  ministered  to  the  empeforls  cruekjiBt 
well  as  his  rapacity,  by  accusing  many  Alexandiiaaa 
of  disobedience  to  his  orders.  Mindful  of  his  own 
interest,  he  sought  to  obtain  a  monopoly  of  nitit 
and  of  the  manhes  where  the  papyms  and  otber 
reeds  grew,  of  the  salterns,  and  of  bien  for  tha 
dead  and  the  management  of  funerals  in  Alexas- 
dria.  His  luxury  and  arrogance  tended  further  to 
increase  the  hatred  entertained  towards  him.  A 
passage  in  Athanasius  (De  Synod,  c  12)  gives 


reason  to  think  that  sentence  of  deposition 

pronounced  against  him  at  the  Council  of 

(a.  d.  359) ;  but  if  BO,  it  was  not  cazried  into 

effect. 

The  immediate  cause  of  his  downfal  was  Us 
pers(x;ution  of  the  heathens.  He  had  excited  tbrif 
lean  by  excUummg  at  the  view  of  a  qdeiidid 
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^ How  long  thall  this  aepulchre  stand?** 
Bst  the  crowning  pioTocation  was  this :  there  was 
a  9pai  in  the  city  occapied  bj  the  ruins  of  a  for- 
ssken  temfde  of  Mithras,  or  the  Son,  and  still  re- 
faided  hj  the  heathens  as  sacred,  though  filled 
with  the  xeliise  and  off- scouring  of  the  streets.  This 
spot  Constantias  had  giren  to  the  church  at  Alez- 
sndria ;  and  George  determined  to  clear  it  out,  and 
hoild  a  diordi  upon  it.  The  workmen,  in  clearing 
it  out,  Ibvmd  in  Uie  adytum,  or  sacred  recess  of  the 
dd  temple,  statues,  sacred  utensils,  and  the  skulls  of 
brnan  rictima,  eiUier  slain  in  sacrifice,  or  that  the 
•oochsayers  might  examine  their  entrails,  and  fore- 
tdl  fntore  erents  thereby.  Some  tealots  brought 
these  things  oat,  and  exposed  them  to  the  mockery 
sad  jeers  of  the  Christians.  This  irritated  the 
kes^Eas  ;  and  as  the  news  had  just  arrived  of  the 
desth  of  Conatantios  (Not.  a.  d.  361),  and  the  ac- 
eeinan  of  Jnlian  as  sole  emperor,  and  also  of  the 
eiecntion  of  Artemins,  ex-governor  of  Egypt,  they 
thoti^  their  time  of  ascendancy  was  come,  and 
rote  in  insurrection.  George,  whose  persecutions 
nem  to  haye  been  directed  against  all  who  differed 
from  ham,  was  at  Uie  time  presiding  iu  a  synod, 
where  theose  who  held  the  sentiments  of  Aetius 
[  Amca]  woe  compelled  to  subscribe  a  condemna- 
tkm  of  their  own  opinions.  The  rioters  rushed  into 
the  dinidi  where  the  synod  was  assembled,  dragged 
him  oat,  and  woold  have  killed  him  on  the  spot. 
He  was,  however,  rescued  by  the  authorities,  and 
apparently  to  satisfy  his  enemies,  committed  to 
prison.  Bat  not  many  days  after,  at  day>break,  the 
mob  famed  thejwison,  dr^iged  him  out,  bound  him 
(it  is  doabtfiBl  whether  living  or  dead)  on  a  camel, 
and,  after  parading  him  through  the  city,  tore  him 
to  piecea,'aDDd  bant  his  mangled  remains.  His 
■ordn'  apptan  to  have  taken  place  about  the  end 
•f  the  year  361.  Though  described  by  Athanasius 
as  a  man  of  coarse  manners  and  ignorant,  at  least 
m  thfoology,  he  left  a  valuable  library,  which  the 
napcfw  Jnlian  ordered  to  be  sent  to  Antioch  for 
his  own  oae.  He  had  formerly,  while  in  Cappa- 
docia,  boirowed  some  books  of  G&orge.  The  general 
haired  entertained  towards  him  was  evidenced  by 
the  abaence  of  any  attempt  to  rescue  him.  The 
Ariana  subsequently  charged  the  Athanasian  party 
vrith  instigating  his  murderers;  but  Sosomen 
**  rather  thought*'  it  was  the  spontaneous  act  of  the 
Gentiles.  ( Amm.  Marc.  xxii.  1 1  ;  Gregor.  Naz. 
OraOo  XXI. ;  Epiphan.  Adv.  Haeres.  iL  Haeret. 
48,  or  68,  liL  Haeret.  56  or  76 ;  Athanas.  Hi»- 
toria  Ariamontm  ad  Monachotj  c.  51,  75,  De 
Symoditt  c.  12,  37,  Epi$U)la  ad  JSpitoopot  AegypH 
H  Lfbiaty  c.  7,  Apolog.  de  Fuga  tua.  c.  6,  7,  Ad 
Imp.  Cometaidmm  Apolog,  c.  30,  Petitio  ad  Imper. 
Jomamy  apod  AthanaSb  Opera^  vol.  i.  78*2,  ed. 
Benedictia.;  Soczat  H.  K  ii.  14.  28,  ill  2,  3,  4 ; 
Soaom.  II.Km.7,  iv.  10,  v.  7 ;  Theodoret,  H.  E. 
a  14;  Phflostorg.  H.  E.  (apud.  Phot.)  vii.  2; 
rUa  Atkamami,  apud  Phot.  Bibl.  Cod.  258.) 

It  is  di&mlt  either  to  trace  or  to  account  for  the 
introduction  of  the  odious  George  among  the  saints 
of  the  Romish  and  Greek  churches  ;  and  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  the  identification  of  the  bishop  of 
Alexandria  vrith  the  St.  George  of  the  calendar  is 
stoutly  objected  to  by  some  Roman  Catholic  and 
soate  Angiican  writers  —  for  instance,  Papebroche 
and  Heylyn.  In  a.d.  494  (or  perhaps  496)  his 
nnk  as  a  canonised  saint  was  recognised  by  Pope 
Gebsius  I.  at  a  conncil  at  Rome,  but  his  **  gesta*^ 
were    rejected    as   Apocryphal,    and   written   by 
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heretics ;  a  probable  intimation  that  the  £acts  of 
his  history  had  not  yet  been  sufficiently  perverted 
to  be  received.  As  time  proceeded,  various  fabu< 
lous  and  absurd  **Acta**  were  produced,  which 
Pq>ebroche  admits  to  be  unworthy  of  credit.  The 
Greek  **Acta**  are  considered  by  him  as  more 
trustworthy ;  but  he  does  not  place  even  them  in 
the  first  class ;  though  a  Latin  version  of  them  is 
given  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum^  with  a  long  Com^ 
mentarius  Praeviut,  by  Papebroche.  The  distor- 
tions of  the  history  are  singular.  St.  George  siill 
appears  as  a  Cappadocian  and  a  layman,  but  he  is 
made  a  soldier  of  Diocletian,  under  whom  he  is 
described  as  suffering  martyrdom.  The  length, 
variety,  and  intermission  of  his  sufferings  are  a 
probable  distortion  of  the  various  inflictions  of  the 
enraged  multitude  before  and  after  his  imprison- 
ment. The  magician  Athanasius,  successively  an 
opponent  of  Christianity,  a  convert,  and  a  martyr, 
is  his  chief  antagonist ;  and  the  city  of  Alexandria 
appears  as  the  empress  Alexandra,  the  wife  of 
Diocletian,  and  herself  a  convert  and  a  martyr.  The 
story  of  the  dragon  appears  only  in  later  legends  ; 
the  monster,  who  is,  we  suspect,  nothing  else  than 
a  still  more  distorted  representation  of  ue  fugitive 
Athanasius,  is  described  as  lurking  about  a  h^e  as 
large  as  a  sea  (Mareotis  ?),  near  the  city  of  Silena 
(Alexandria  ?),  in  Lybia.  St.  George  was  known 
among  the  Greeks  as  Tporauxpopos,  or  the  Victoria 
ous ;  and  he  was  one  of  the  saints  who  were  said 
to  assist  the  first  Crusaders.  He  was  reverenced 
in  England  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  period ;  during  the 
Norman  and  earlier  part  of  the  Plantagenet  dy- 
nasty his  reputation  increased ;  and  under  Edward 
III.,  or  perhaps  earlier,  he  came  to  be  regarded  as 
the  patron  saint  of  the  nation.  (Acta  Sanctorum^ 
23d  April ;  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  &c  ch«  21, 
23 ;  Heylyn,  Hi$t.o/St.  George.) 

8.  Cbdrbnus.    [Cbdrenus.] 

9.  CsRAMBua.  Some  MSS.  give  the  name  of 
George  to  the  writer,  better  knovm  as  Theophanes 
Cerameus.  [Cbrambd8.] 

10.  Chartophylax  [Of  Nioombdkia,  No. 
36,  and  op  Pisidia,  No.  44.] 

1 1.  Chartophylax,  a  writer  so  called,  distinct 
from  either  Geoige  of  Nicomedeia,  or  George  of 
Pisidia,  and  sometimes  designated  **  Callipolita- 
nus  ;^  lived  apparently  in  the  13th  century.  He 
wrote  some  Greek  iambics  referring  to  events  in 
the  history  of  Italy  about  the  middle  of  that  cen- 
tury, quotations  from  which  are  given  by  Bandini. 
(Bandini,  CatcU,  Cod,  Laurent  Medic,  vol.  i.  p.  25, 
&c. ;  Allatius,  Diatrib,  de  Georg.  apud  Fabr.  vol. 
xii.  p.  14.) 

12.   CHOBROB08CU8.      [ChOBROBOSCUS.] 

13.  Chrysococces.     [Chrysocoocb&] 

14.  Chumnus.   [Chumnus.] 

15.  codinus.    [codinus.] 

16.  Of  CoRCYRA,  or  CoRPU.  Two  archbishops 
of  the  name  of  George  occupied  the  see  of  Corcyra, 
one  in  the  twelfth,  and  one  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. The  elder  of  the  two  was  in  favour  vrith 
the  emperor  Manuel  Comnenus,  who  gave  him  the 
charge  of  fortifying  the  town  of  Corfu,  which 
Manuel  had  taken  from  the  Normans  of  Southern 
Italy.  The  emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa,  who 
had  hostile  intentions  against  Manuel,  endeavoured 
to  induce  George  to  betray  the  island  to  him,  but 
in  vain.  George's  answer  is  preserved  by  Ban>' 
nius.  George  was  sent  a.  d.  1178  by  Manuel  to 
attend  the  third  Lateran  (eleventh  General)  Council 
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nt  Rome,  and  also  to  meet  Frederick  Barbarotaa  ; 
bat  he  was  detained  six  months  by  sickness  at 
Drindisi  or  Otranto,  and  the  council  was  closed 
before  his  recovery.  lie  was  therefore  recalled  by 
ManueL  Baronins  gives  a  Latin  version  of  several 
of  George*s  letters.  (  Baron.  A  nnoL  Eociet,  ad  A  nnos 
1176,  1178,  1179,  1180,  1188;  Allatitis,  tZriJ.  p. 
S8,  &c. ;  Cave,  Hid.  LitL  voL  ii.  p.  217  ;  Ondin, 
Comment  de  Script,   Ecdei.  vol.  iL  coL  1536.) 

17.  Of  CoRCYRA,  or  Coaru,  the  younger,  was 
the  author  of  several  works,  especially  of  one 
against  the  Minorite  Friars,  and  of  another  on  the 
nsc  of  leavened  bread  in  the  cncharisL  Alkitios 
and  Cave  confound  this  G^ige  of  Corfu  with  the 
preceding,  but  Oudin  has  shown  that  they  must  be 
distinguished,  and  fixes  the  date  of  the  younger 
about  A.  D.  1236.  Allatius,  in  some  of  his  works, 
has  quoted  passages  from  George  of  Corfu  on  the 
procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  on  the  fire  of 
puigatory,  but  we  have  qo  means  of  ascertaining  to 
which  of  the  two  these  passages  belong.  (Allatius 
and  Cave,  IL  cc. ;  Oudin,  /.  c  and  vol.  iii.  coL  1 10.) 

18.  CuRTXSius  {Kovpritnj)  or  Scholarius,  was 
author  of  some  tracts  on  grammatical  subjects  ex- 
tant in  MS.  It  is  doubt^  if  he  is  the  same  as 
Georgius  Scholarius,  afterwards  Gennadius,  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople.  [Gbnnadius,  No.  2.]  The 
subject  of  the  works  ascribed  to  him  would  lead 
to  the  opinion  that  he  is  not.  (Fabric.  BibL  Graee, 
vol  vi.  p.  342.) 

19.  Of  Cyprus,  the  elder,  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople from  a.  d.  678  to  683.  He  hold  for  a  time 
the  sentiments  of  the  Monothclites,  but  afterwards, 
at  the  council  of  Constantinople  (a.  d.  680),  re- 
nounced them.  He  was  anathematized  after  his 
death  at  the  iconoclastic  council  of  Constantinople 
under  Constantino  Copronymus,  a.  d.  753  or  754. 
(Theophan.  Chronog.  vol.  L  pp.  544,  554,  660,  ed. 
Bonn  ;  Allatius,  lUd,  p.  14 ;  Fabric  DiU,  Gr,  voL 
xi.  p.  151.) 

20.  Of  Cyprus,  the  younger,  afterwards  Grb- 
gorius,  has  been  said  by  some  to  have  been  of 
Latin  parents,  but  this  is  shown  by  Rubeis,  editor 
of  the  life  of  George,  to  be  an  error.  He  held  the 
office  of  protapostolarius  at  Constantinople  at  the 
time  of  the  accession  of  Andronicus  Palacologus  the 
elder  [Andronicus  II.]  (a.  d.  1282).  He  was  a 
man  of  learning  and  eloquence,  and  the  revivor,  ac- 
cording to  Nicephonis  Givgoras,  of  the  long-dis- 
used Attic  dialect.  During  the  reign  of  Michael 
Palaeologua,  father  of  Andronicus,  he  had  been 
fiivourable  to  the  union  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches,  which  Michael  had  much  at  heart ;  and 
supplied  the  emperor  with  ailments  with  which 
to  press  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  (Joseph) 
and  the  other  opponents  of  the  union  ;  but  on  the 
uccossion  of  Andronicus,  who  was  opposed  to  the 
union,  il  is  probable  that  George  altered  his  views  ; 
fur  on  the  death  of  the  patriarch  Joseph,  Andro- 
nicus determined  that  George,  though  as  yet  a  lay- 
man, should  be  appointed  to  the  office.  The  Greek 
cliurch  was  nt  this  time  torn  by  dissension.  Beside 
the  dispute  about  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
there  had  been  an  extensive  schium  occasioned  by  the 
deposition  of  Arscnius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople 
(  Arsbniur,  No.  1]  early  in  the  reign  of  Michael 
(a.  d.  1*266).  The  emperor  was  anxious  to  heal 
thi'se  dissensions,  and  possibly  thought  a  layman 
more  likely  to  assist  him  in  so  doing  than  a  pro- 
fessed theologian ;  and  George  was  recommended 
to  the  office  by  his  litcmr}-  reputation.     The  cm- 
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peror,  by  tampering  with  some  of  the  bishops,  ob- 
tained his  purpose  ;  and  Geoige,  after  being  npidlj 
hurried  through  the  snooetsive  stages  A  monkv 
reader,  deacon,  and  priest,  was  oonsecrsted  pa- 
triarch (April,  A.  D.  1283),  and  took  the  name  of 
Gr^ry.     The  Arsenians,  however,  r^iued  to  n^ 
turn  to  the  church,  unless  upon  the  testimony  of 
heaven  itself ;  and  it  was  ananged  at  a  synod  or 
conference  at  Adramyttium,  ajmarently  just  after 
the  consecration  of  Gregory,  toat  they  and  the 
party  now  predominant  in  the  chorch  (called  Jo- 
sephites  from  the  late  patriarch)  should  each  pre- 
pare a  book  in  support  of  their  reipectiTe  views, 
and  that  the  two  volumes  should  be  submitted  to 
the  ordeal  of  fire.    Both  books,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, were  consumed ;  and  the  Anenians  ROttd- 
ing  this  as  a  token  that  heaven  was  against  them, 
submitted,  and  were  at  once  led  by  the  emperor  in 
person,  through  a  violent  snow  storm,  to  reoeiTe  the 
conmittnion  ffom  the  hands  of  the  patriarch  Gr^ 
gory.    They  soon,  however,  repented  of  their  sab- 
mission,  and  Gregory  having  excommunicated  the 
refractoiy,  the  whole  party  broke  off  from  the 
church  again.     This    divisicm   was  followed  bj 
troubles  arising  out  of  the  controversy  on  the  pr»> 
cession  of  the   Holy  Spirit,  aggravated  by  the 
harshness  used  under  Gregory's  mfluenoe  towards 
the  ex-patriarch,  Joannes  or  John  Beocus  w  Ve»> 
cus,  a  distinguished  advocate  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Latin  church ;  and  a  book,  which  Gregory  had 
been  ordered  to  prepare  on  the  subject,  and  to  the 
sentiments  of  which  he  had  procnied  the  approval 
of  the  emperor  and  several  of  the  superior  clergy, 
excited  such  animadversion  and  opposition,  thst, 
either  in  disgust  or  by  constraint,  he  resigned  the 
office  of  patriarch,  a.  d.  1289,  and  retiied  to  a 
monasteiy.    He  died  in  the  course  of  the  fisUowiog 
year,  as  many  supposed,  from  grief  and  moitifiesr 
tion.    (Pachymer,  De  Mick.  PalaeoL  v.  12,  Ai 
Andron.  PalaeoL  i.  8, 14—22,  34—37,  iL  1— 11; 
Niceph.  Greg.  HiML  Ronu  v.  2,  vi.  1 — 4.) 
The  publii^ed  works  of  George  of  Cyprus 
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follows: — 1.  "ExOtots  rmi  t6imv  riff 
TOO  hiKKov^  Expositio  Fidei  advema  Beeemm  (sen 
Veoeum),  This  was  the  work  which  led  to  Ui 
troubles  and  consequent  abdication.  2L  *OytsAs7ii^ 
Confeitio  Fidei,  delivered  in  consequence  of  the 
outcry  against  the  precedix^  work.     3>.  *A«oXs7la 

sponsio  raliditsima  ad  ErpotUiotm  Omgmvmm  4, 
ntrrdiuoif :  this  is  a  letter  to  the  emperor  Andro- 
nicus, complaining  of  the  wrong  done  to 
These  four  pieces  are  given  in  Bandung 
Orieniale,  pp.  942—961,  ed.  Paris.  5.  '  .  . 
CIS  T^v  BrfXcuroay,  Encomium  Mari$,  Pnhlished 
by  Ronaventura  Vulcanius,  with  a  poem  of  FIbbIh 
Silentiarius,  8 vo..  Leaden,  159 1 .  These  two  \  ' 
were  published  both  in  a  sepante  volnmie,  ana  widi 
the  ncpiK^7iov,Z>0AfwM|o,  of  Aristotle.  TheA- 
comiuin  Maria  has  been  since  reprinted,  ti.  Pr^ 
wrbia,  in  alphabetical  order,  subjoined  to  the  cditioM 
of  the  Prowrlm  of  Michael  Apostidinsby  Puniank 
8vo.,  Leyden,  1619.  7.  A^ot  sis  r^w  Ityior  «■ 
tuyaXofjAprvpo.  koX  rpommo^6po¥  Ttdprytu^^  OraHa 
in  homorem  Sancti  Georgii  Afof/m  Martyria  ae  Fss* 
ioris.  This  encomium  on  St.  George  of  G^tpadodft 
[Gborgius,  No.  7.  above,]  is  printed  in  the  A^ 
Sanctorum^  ApriL,  VoL  III.  A  Latin  fmott  Ii 
given  in  the  body  of  the  volume,  pp.  123 — 131,  m^ 
the  Greek  original  in  the  Appmdi*^  pp.  szr — 
xxxir.     8.  SenieiUiae^  Svo.,  CoL,  1536.    This  b 
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giwa  hj  Pabiiciiu  m  a  lepftnte  work  ;  we  tii»- 
pMt  UmI  it  M  identiod  with  the  Praveriiuy  No.  6. 
ii  £'«flp— ■■  Gtorgii  LogoikeJae  Acropoliiae ;  on 
cxtnct  60s  this  wa«  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  the 
of  Acropoiiu  [ Acrofojlita],  by  Theo- 
8to.  Leyden,  1614,  and  to  the  Paris 
10.  naa  Gtonfd  C^,  This  Greek 
«f  Gootge  was  poblished  by  J.  F.  Bernard 
a  Dominican,  with  a  Latin  version, 
and  dissertations,  4to.  Venice,  1753,  and 
kown  bj  the  editor  to  be  an  autobiography. 
llaay  other  woiks  of  George  of  Cypms  remain  in 
MS.  (Fafack.  BiU.  Gr.  roL  viii.  p.  57,  &c. ;  Allsr 
tisis^  IhitL  p.  127,  6lc.  ;  Care,  HisL  Lit.  vol.  iL  p. 
3r29 ;  Ondin,  CommenL  de  SeripL  EccUm,  voL  iiL 
CoL  S56— 564.) 

21.  DiAnuTTA  (Ajoi^nyf),  a  monk  of  Alex- 
■■drii,  of  ancertain  date.  His  2x<^^m>  ^^  ^^  llfpl 
FJ^iHisii  *Epi»0y4mvs^  Commentariu$  ad  Henao- 
0mm  Uturot  dt  Juvenikmt^  were  published  by 
Wals»  Mtiores  Gfued,  toI.  vi.  p.  504,  &C.,  8vo. 
Scimgaid  and  Tubing.,  1834. 

22L  ELBLTSiua.  A  life  of  Theodore  of  Siceon  or 
SycsoiBy  for  a  time  bishop  of  Anasta&iopolis,  in 
fi*i—^^  in  which  country  Siceon  was  probably 
litnated,  is  prolessedly  written  by  Geoigins  Eleu- 
«as,  a  disdxMe  of  the  saint,  and  an  eye>  witness  of 
asadi  thai  he  relates.  According  to  his  own  ac- 
coaat«  his  parents  were  of  Adigennarus  or  Adigeiv 
,  a  plaee  otherwise  unknown,  but  perhaps  in 
had  Xicea  childless  for  many  years 
after  mam^ge,  aad  his  birth  was  the  result  of  the 
paycn  of  Theodore,  to  whose  care  he  was  as- 
umd.  at  a  rery  tender  age  for  education,  and 
with  whom  he  continued  twelve  years.  (Georg. 
Eleos.  Vita  Samii  Theodor.  Sioeotae,  c  124,  in  the 
Ada  Sametorum^  April,  vol.  iii. ;  Allatius,  Ibid, 
PL  1 4  ;  Fabric  BibL  Gr,  voL  x.  p.  336.) 

23L  Epaachus,  so  called  as  being  eparch  or 
ricar  of  Africa.  St.  Maximus  wrote  in  his  name 
An  EputU  to  tome  Nmnt  0/ Alejnuidrioy  who  had 
iepaxat«d  from  the  church.  There  is  also  a  letter 
£njm  Maximus  addressed  to  George.  They  are 
published  among  the  works  of  St.  Maximus. 
George  the  eparch  lived  in  the  earlier  half  of  the 
terenth  century.  He  is  also  called  Geoxgius  Pan- 
cophemoa.  (Photius,  BibL  cod.  192,  194  ;  Fabric. 
KiU.  Gr.  vol  ix.  pi  649 ;  Allatius,  lUd.  p.  23 ; 
Csve^  Hui,  LitL  voL  ii.,  Diaert,  i.  p.  9,  ed.  Ox. 
174(^3.) 
24.  GsaosTUS,  or  PLiTHa  [Gbmistus.] 
23.  Grammaticus,  or  the  Grammarian.  This 
mune  is  sometimes  given  to  George  Choeroboscus 
[CuoKBOBosct's],  sometimes  to  others.  Allatius 
nentioos  with  great  praise  lome  Anacreontic  poems 
hv  George  the  Grammarian,  which  he  had  in  his 
poMesaion,  and  which  he  was  very  desirous  to  pub- 
lish. ( Alhuius,  Ibid,  p.  22 ;  Fabric  BtU,  Gr.  vol 
ri.pw340,  341.) 

'16,    UAGlOPOLrTA,  Orof  JSRVSALKM.      Allatius 

dtes  some  passages  £mm  a  treatise  of  this  writer, 
of  whom  nothing  further  appears  to  be  known,  on 
rocorporead  beings — Aoyos  iyKutfJuaoTucos  us  roi); 
dff^fiarous.  Allatius,  who  had  translated  the  work 
into  Latin,  condenms  it,  as  containing  many  no- 
velties and  Uasphcmies  concerning  angels  and 
tkeir  ministry.     (Allatius,  Ibid,  p.  17) 

27.  UAMAmTOLUS  (dftapr9t\6s)^  or  the  Sinnbr, 
s  mook  who  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth 
otatary.  He  is  the  author  of  a  Chroniconj  as  yet 
sopublished,  extending  from  the  Creation  to  the 
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reign  of  Michael  III.,  the  son  of  Theophilus  and 
Theodora.  Extracts  from  this  Ckfxmuxm  have  been 
given  by  various  writers,  as  Allatius,  Petavius,Rader, 
and  Gretzer,  and  by  Hody  in  his/>tiserfci^»o  prefixed 
totheCftroMibofiof  Mahda,c41.  This  George  must 
not  be  confounded  with  others  of  the  same  name 
(as  Geoige  Cedrenos,  Geoige  Scylitzes,  Geoige 
Syncellus,  George  of  Nicomedeia,  Geoige  tho 
Monk),  who  have  written  chronicles.  Geoige  Co* 
drenus,  Theophanes,  Michael  Glycas,  and  others, 
have  in  several  places  transcribed  passages  from 
his  Ckronicou,  ( AUatius,  Ibid,  p.  30  ;  Faluic.  BibL 
Gr.  vol  vii.  pp.  463,  685.) 

28.  Hbrmontxus.    [Hsrmontmus.] 

29.  Of  Laodicha,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Arian,  or  rather  Semi-Arian  party  in  the  ec- 
clesiastical struggles  of  the  fourth  century.  His 
&mily  were  of  Alexandria,  and  it  is  probable  that 
he  was  bom  and  spent  his  early  life  there.  He 
was  a  presl^ter  of  the  church  of  Alexandria  before 
the  council  of  Nice  (a.  d.  325  k  and  was  anxious 
to  soothe  the  irritation  caused  by  the  dispute  be- 
tween Alexander,  the  bishop,  and  Arius.  [Alex« 
ANDBR,  vol.  i.  p.  Ill,  b.,  Arius,  Athana« 
SI  us.]  The  letters  which  he  wrote  for  this  purpose, 
both  to  the  bishop  and  to  the  Arian  cleigy,  of 
which  extracts  are  given  by  Athanasins  {De  Sy- 
nodisj  c  17),  show  that  he  held  the  Son  to  have 
been  produced  by  the  Father.  It  was  probably 
this  opinion  that  led  to  his  deposition  from  the 
office  of  presbyter ;  though  Athanasius  says  {lb.) 
that  there  were  other  <marges  against  him,  but 
does  not  state  what  they  were.  He  elsewhere  says 
he  was  deposed  **for  his  wickedness,*^  8id  t^v 
Kcuclay  a^ToO  {Apol.  de  Fuga  suoj  c.  26),  but  this 
is  probably  only  another  word  for  heresy.  George 
is  said  to  have  subsequently  been  a  presbyter  at 
Arethusa  in  Syria ;  and  after  that  he  succeeded 
Theodotus  in  the  bishopric  of  Laodiceia,  in  the 
same  province.  Athanasius  says  that  he  named 
himself  bishop ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
what  the  charge  means,  except  that  perhaps  Geoige 
solicited  the  office,  instead  of  affecting  any  coyness 
in  accepting  it.  He  was  aided  in  obtaining  it  by 
his  Arian  friends,  and  must  have  been  in  possession 
of  the  bishopric  before  the  meeting  of  the  council 
of  Antioch  (a.d.  329  or  330),  at  which  Eustathius 
of  Antioch  was  deposed  [Eustathius,  No.  1]  ; 
for  he  was  present  at  the  counciL  His  account  of 
the  proceedings  there  was  one  of  the  authorities 
used  by  Socrates  and  Sozomen  ;  though  Socrates 
says  that  some  of  his  statements  were  inconsistent 
with  each  other.  He  afforded  shelter  about  the 
same  time  to  Eusebius  of  Emesa  or  Emisa  [Eu- 
sxBius  of  Emisa],  when  driven  from  his  see,  and 
succeeded  in  procuring  his  restoration.  In  a.  d.  335 
he  was  present  at  the  council  of  Tyre.  In  a.  d.  347 
he  did  not  attend  the  council  of  Sudica,  his  enemies 
said  it  was  through  fear:  in  his  absence  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  be  deposed  and  excommimicated,  but  the 
sentence  does  not  appear  to  have  been  carried  into 
effect.  He  admitted  to  communion  Cyril  of  Je- 
rusalem [C7R1LLUS  of  Jsrusalbm],  who  had 
been  deposed  (a.  d.  358)  by  Acacius,  bishop  of 
Caesareia  in  Palestine,  and  in  a.  d.  359  headed  tho 
predominant  party  of  the  Semi-Ariaus,  at  the 
coimcil  of  Seleuceia  in  Isauria,  where  Cyril  was 
restored.  George  and  his  party  had  at  Uiis  time 
to  withstand  the  orthodox  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  Aetians  or  Anomoeans  on  the  other.  He 
wrote  to  the  council  of  Ancyra  (a.  d.  358)  a  letter 
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ogoinit  Eudoxiufl  of  Antioch,  whom  he  charged 
with  being  a  disciple  of  Aetiiu ;  and  he  excom- 
nmnicated  the  younger  ApollinariB,  who  was  a 
reader  in  the  church  at  Laodiceia,  on  account  of 
the  friendship  he  had  formed  with  Athanasius. 
He  took  part  in  the  appointment  of  Meletius  to 
the  bishopric  of  Antioch,  and  delivered  one  of 
three  discourses  then  preached  at  the  desire  of  the 
emperor  Constantius  II.  on  Prov,  viii,  22-— "The 
Lord  possessed  me  in  the  beginning  of  his  way, 
before  his  works  of  old/*  Hit  exposition  of 
the  passage  was  the  least  orthodox  of  the  three  ; 
that  of  Meletius,  the  new  bishop,  the  most  or- 
thodox. We  know  nothing  of  George  after  the 
death  of  Constantius,  a.  d.  361.  His  character 
is  not  impugned,  except  for  his  heresy,  by  any 
other  writer  than  Athanasius,  who  charges  him 
with  living  intemperately,  and  thereby  incurring 
reproach  even  from  his  own  party.  It  is  hard  to 
determine  whether  there  is  any,  or  how  much, 
truth  in  the  charge.  Fabricius  states  {Bibi.  (Jr. 
Tol.  xi.  p.  293)  that  George  became  in  his  latter 
days  an  Eunomian  or  Aetian,  but  he  docs  not  cite 
his  authority,  and  we  doubt  the  correctness  of  the 
•tatement.  George  of  Laodiceia  had  studit^  phi- 
losophy. He  wrote,  1.  Letters  to  Alexander,  bishop 
of  Alexandria,  and  to  the  Arians  of  Alexandri.i, 
already  noticed.  2.  'Eyxd^uoy  tls  Eva4€toy  rdv 
*Etu(rrip6v,  Encomium  Euadni  Emiaenij  containing 
the  account  already  mentioned  of  the  council  of 
Antioch.  3.  A  work  against  the  Manichaeans, 
now  lost,  mentioned  by  Heraclian  (apud  Phot 
BUU.  cod.  85).  (Athan.  Apol.  contra  Arian,  c.  36, 
48,  49,  Hist,  Arian.  ad  Monach^  c  4,  17«  Apol,  de 
Fupa  sua,  c.  26,  Epistol,  ad  Epiaeop,  Ae^fypt  et 
Lihyaey  c.  7,  De  Sjynodif^  c  17  ;  Socrates,  H.  E.  i. 
24,  ii.  9,  10  ;  Sozom.  H.  E.  iii.  6,  iv.  13  ;  Theo- 
doret,  //.  E.  ii.  8,  81,  t.  7  ;  Phflostorg.  H.E.  viii. 
17 ;  Tillemont,  Mimoires,  voL  viii.  ix.) 

30.  Lbcapbnus,  a  monk  of  Thessaly,  who  lived 
al>out  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
wrote  on  grammar  and  rhetoric.  A  treatise,  IIc^ 
avvrJ^^^s  riv  fnifidroty,  De  Constructione  Ver- 
boruin,  was  printed  at  Florence  a.  d.  1515  and 
1520,  and  at  Venice,  by  Aldus  Manutius  and 
ARulanus  a.  d.  1 525,  v^-ith  the  Greek  grammar  of 
Theodore  Gaza.  In  the  printed  editions  the  work 
is  said  to  be  by  Geoi^  Lecapenus ;  but  Allatius, 
on  the  authority  of  several  MSS.,  claims  it  as  the 
work  of  Michael  Syncellus  of  Jerusalem.  Some 
works  of  George  Leoipenus  remain  in  MS.  Among 
them  are:  I.  A  Orammar,  or  rather  Lexicon  of 
Attic  Words,  in  alphabetical  order.  2.  An  Exposi- 
tion of  the  Enchiridion  o/ Epideius,  3.  A  treatise 
On  the  Figures  of  Ilomtsr.  4.  A  History,  5.  A 
J'oem,  in  Iambic  verse.  6.  Several  Letters.  He 
also  made  a  selection  of  the  Letters  of  Libanius. 
(Fabric  Bitd.  Gr.  vol.  vi.  pp.  191,  297,  343,  vol. 
viii.  p.  79  ;  AUatius,  Ibid.  p.  59.) 

31.  Mbthiminbnsis  [of  Mytilsnk,  No.  35 j. 

32.  Mbtochita.  [Mktochita.] 

33.  Monachus  or  ths  Monk.  Many  MSS. 
preserved  in  the  various  European  libraries  bear 
the  name  of  George  the  Monk  as  the  author.  Great 
perplexity  has  been  occasioned  by  the  \'aguene8s  of 
the  designation,  and  its  applicability  to  various 
persons  of  the  name  of  George,  but  w^ho  are  usually 
identified  by  some  additional  designation.  There 
is  extant  in  MS.  a  Chronicon  of  George  the  Monk, 
whom  some  have  identified,  but  there  is  reason  to 
think  incorrectly,  with  Gcorgr  Hamartolus  [Nn. 
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27],  or  George  Moschampar  [No.  84],  or  with  Hm 
author  of  the  Vitae  Baeenlior.  Iwiperatormm  men- 
tioned below.  Georgins  Mono*,  or  Geoi^  the 
Monk,  who  wrote  Scholia  in  Divinomem  Rkdoneai^ 
may  possibly  be  the  Georgius  Grammaticiu  alreadj 
noticed  [No.  25],  but  this  it  only  coDJectare ;  ud 
the  Georgiui  Monachua,  of  whom  a  little  worka 
Epitome  Philosophiae,  is  extant  in  MS.,  if  probably 
the  Geoi^us  or  Grcgorius  Aneponymot,  or  Peri- 
pateticus  mentioned  below  [No.  41].  (Fabric 
Bibl.  Gr.  vol.  vil  p.  685,  voL  xi.  p.  629 ;  AUatio% 
ibid.  p.  120.) 

A  George  the  Monk  if  the  authw  of  a  work, 
Biot  ray  vwv  Baatkiw,  Vitae  Reoentimm  /mqa*- 
ratorum,  included  in  the  published  coUectioiis  of  the 
Byzantine  historians.  This  work  is  the  teoond 
part  of  a  Chronicon  apparently  quite  different  from 
that  mentioned  above.  It  is  chiefly  taken  from 
the  Chronographia  of  George  SynoeUot  [No.  46], 
and  extendi  from  the  reign  of  Leo  the  Armenian 
to  the  death  of  Romanua  Lecapenua,  frma  ▲.  d. 
813  to  A.  D.  948.  (Fabric  BibL  Gr,  vol.  vii  p. 
685  ;  Bekker,  Praefatio  ad  Vol,  quo  eomtimenimt 
Gcorg.  AfonacL  Vitae  JiecenL  Imp,  ed.  Bonn.  Sto. 
1838.) 

34.  Moschampar.   [Morchampar.] 

35.  MvTiLBNABua,  or  of  Mvtilxnb.  He  fa 
the  author  of  a  homily  In  Salutifsram  D,  N,  Jesm 
ChrisU  Passionemy  published  by  Gretaer,  De  Orum, 
vol.  ii.  A  work  on  the  same  aubject,  extant  in 
MS.  and  described  as  by  Geoigius  MethimincnntB 
or  Methinensis  (of  Methymna?),  haa  been  eon- 
jectured  to  be  the  same  work,  bat  the  conjectova 
does  not  appear  to  be  well  founded.  A  Geonc^ 
Metropolitan  of  Mytilene,  probably  the  aame  with 
the  subject  of  the  present  article,  is  the  anthor  dT 
two  works  extant  in  MS.,  Davidis  et  S^fuseomm 
Con/essorum  et  Martyrum  Offkimm  and  Eormndem 
Vita  ac  Ilistoria.  Some  epigrami  in  praise  of  tba 
writings  of  Dionysiui  Areopagita,  by  Geotgina 
Patricius,  a  native  of  Mytilene,  are  aaid  by  tba 
Jesuit  Delrio  ( Vindidae  Areopagit,  c  xxL)  to  have 
been  printed,  but  he  does  not  say  whan ;  baft 
whether  the  author  is  the  subject  of  the  praaenft 
article  is  bv  no  means  clear.  (AUatina,  Hid, 
p.  22 ;  Fabnc,  BiU,  Gr.  vol.  xi.  p.  628) 

36.  Of  NicosfEDEiA.  He  held  Uie  offioe  dT 
chartophyhuc  (record-keeper)  in  the  Great  Oiaich 
at  Constantinople,  whence  he  is  iometimea  caUed 
Georgius  Chartophylax  (but  he  must  not  be 
founded  with  Georgius  Chartophylax  Callipolitani 
[No.  11]),  and  was  afterwards  aichbiahop of  Nk 
medeia.  He  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  mntk 
century,  and  was  the  friend  of  Photios,  many  tf 
whose  letters  are  addressed  to  him.  Combefia  haa 
confounded  him  with  Georgius  Piaida  [No.  44], 
and  has  placed  him  in  the  reign  of  Heradini,  tw* 
centuries  before  his  proper  period.  Several  of  hfa 
Homiliae  are  publisbed  in  the  Novum  Ametarimm 
of  Combefis,  voL  L  Three  Idiomela  (hymna  or 
pieces  set  to  music  peculiar  to  them),  written  bj 
him,  are  contained  in  the  same  collection,  and  a 
Latin  translation  of  several  of  his  Jlownliae^  and  dT 
two  of  his  Idiomela,  one  of  them  in  praise  of  St. 
John  Chr}*sostom,  the  other  in  praise  of  the  Ni- 
ceno  Fathers,  are  contained  in  the  BiblkAeem 
Patrvm  (vol.  xii.  p.  692,  &&,  ed.  Lyon.,  1677). 
Beside  the  homilies  in  Combefis,  ascribed  to  Oeoiga 
of  Nicomedcia,  another  in  the  same  collection  Ob 
the  Xuiirity  of  the  Virgin^  ascribed  there  to  An- 
dreas of  Crete,  is  supposed  to  be  by  him.    Among 
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kk  Ban  J  im|NiUii]ied  wofks  a  Ckronieom  if  enu- 
ftitwi  ;  bat  tliere  is  difficnlty  in  distisgaiihiDg 
WtwiecB  tlie  Okromiea  of  the  Tarioni  Oeoiget.  A 
hoaily  or  txact  by  Athanasiiu  On  tke  Pre$entaHon 
9f  Okriti  M  tkt  TempU  is  in  Kune  MSS.  ascribed 
to  George  of  Nicomedeia.  (AUatins,  Ibid,  pp.  9 — 
13 ;  Fabric  BM.  Gr,  toL  fiii  p.  459,  voL  z. 
p.  2U;  Care,  UitL  Litt.  toL  ii.  p.  63.) 

37.   PaCHYMKRES.    [PACHYMBRSa] 

38.  Panbuphrmus.    [Gboroius    Eparcuus, 
Nol23.] 

39.  Parous.  [PARoaa.] 

40.  Patricius  [of  Mytilbnb,  No.  35.] 

41.  pRRiPATBTicus,  OF  Anbponymus,  or  Grb- 

6oairs  Anbponymus.     Fabriciiu  speaks  of  two 

vorks  aa  haring  been  pabliahed  by  Jo.  Voegelinns, 

Irow  Aogsbniig  a.  d.  1600.     One  is  described  as 

Efitomt  Oryami  Arutotdki,  Gr.  Lat.,  by  Gregorius 

Afiepaoymaa  (L  e.  without  a  surname)  ;  the  other 

uComfemdimm  PkiloKtpkiaey  Gr.  Lat.,  by  Georgius 

Aiwpooynraa.     The  two  are  probably  one  and  the 

■■e  work  (coinp.  Fabr.  Bibl.  Gr,  yoL  iii.  pp.  220, 

494),  and  may  probably  be  identified  with  a  work 

aobced  by  Allatias  (Dtairib,  de  Geory,  apud  Fabr. 

BiL  Gr,  ToL  xiL  p.  120)  as  extant  *m  MS.,  and 

ietcribed  by  him  as  Georgii   Monachi  EpUome 

PUhmfkiae,     It  appears  that  a  Latin  Torsion  of 

tke  ssBie  work  by  Laorentios  Valla  was  published 

in  8to.  at  Basd,  a.  d.1542  ;  in  which  the  original 

VIS  ascribed  to  Nicephoms  Blemmyda.     (Fabric. 

BiA/.  6h  ToL  XL  p.  630.) 

42.  Pborbbnus.     [Phorbbnus.] 
4X  Phranza,  or  Phranzbs.  [Phranza.] 
44.  PiazDA  (the  Pisidian).     The  name  of  this 
vriter  occors  in  the  genitive  case,  in  which  it  is 
connBooly  found,  nnder  the  various  forms,  Uifftrl- 
!•«,  ni^Mov,  IlMTtStov,  nTf<r(8ou,  UriirtBri^  UiaetfiovSj 
Dt^fSovf :  in  Latin  it  is  written  Pisidet  and  Pisida. 
He  VIS,  as  his  name  indicates,  a  Pisidian  by  birth, 
Bd  flourished  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Heraclius 
(vbo  rrigned  firom  A.  o.  610  to  641),  and  of  the 
pstrisrch  Sergius  (who  occupied  the  see  of  Con- 
itantinople  from  A.  D.  610  to  639).    In  the  MSS.  of 
Hi  works  he  is  described  as  a  deacon,  and  Xopro- 
pi^^  Chartophylaz,  "  record  keeper,"  or  2if«uo<^iJ- 
A«4.  Sceuophylax,  **  keeper  of  the  sacred  vessels,'*  of 
the  Great  Chnrch  (that  of  St.  Sophia)  at  Constan- 
tinople.     By    Nicephoms  Callisti   he   is   termed 
**RefendariQS^   {yi^wZdpios)^  a  designation  not 
Mjcivmlent,  as  some  have  supposed,  to  Chortophy- 
kz,  but  describing  a  different  office.     We  have  no 
means  of  determining  if  he  held  all  these  offices 
tofrether  or  in  succession,  or  if  any  of  the  titles  are 
iucorrectly  given.  He  appears  to  have  accompanied 
the    emperor   Heraclius    in    his    first   expedition 
against  the   Persians,   and  to  have   enjoyed   the 
favour  both  of  that  emperor  and  of  Sergius,  but 
nothing  further  is  known  of  him. 

The  works  of  George  the  Pisidian  are  as  follows : 
— 1.  Eij  n^jrord  ncp(rwy*Eir(7T^T«(ay 'HpcucAc^ou 
Tov  fiauriX4t0S,  dxpodaus  rpc?;,  De  Ejrpediliofie 
H^raciii  ImperoUoris  contra  Persas  Libri  ires. 
This  work  is  mentioned  by  Suidas,  and  is  pro- 
bably the  earliest  of  the  extant  works  of  this 
writer.  The  three  books  are  written  in  trimeter 
iambica,  and  contain  1098  verses.  They  describe 
the  first  expedition  of  Heraclius,  whose  valour  and 
pitrty  are  immoderately  praised,  against  the  Per- 
»ian«,  A.  n.  622,  when  he  attacked  the  frontier  of 
Persia,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Taurus.  The 
descriptions  of  the  author  lead  us  to  regard  him  as 
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an  eye> witness ;  and  the  poem  was  probably  written 
not  long  after  Uie  events  he  records.     2.  II^Ar/ior 
*ASapuc6ff  or  *A€apued^  Beliutn  Afxtncuttty  or  Ava- 
rioa;  more  fully,  Eii  n)y  ytyofiiyjjy  $ifo9oy  rwy 
fiapeapvu  icol  els  rrjy  cnVrwy  daroxiay  Ijrot  ixOtan 
rou  ywofUvov  iroXiyuov  tls  rd  rtixos  rijy  YSMvaray- 
rafovw6\tws  firra^^  *A€dfwy  irol  ruy  Uo^lrvy,  D§ 
tntxmbiM  facia  a  barbarit  ac  de  frusstraio  eorum 
contilioj  sive   eaposiUo    belli  quod  gettum  e»i   ad 
tnoenia  Constantmopoleos  inter  Abaret  et  Gives,  This 
poem  consists  of  one  book  of  541  trimeter  iambic 
verses,  and  describes  the  attack  of  the  Avars  on 
Constantinople,  and  their  repulse  and  retreat  (a.o. 
626),  while  Herachus  was  absent,  and  a  Persian 
army  occupied  Chalcedon,  opposite  Constantinople. 
3.    AKddurros  "Tfiyos^   Hymmu  Acaikistus^   was 
composed  on  occasion  oif  the  victory  over  the  Avara, 
commemorated  in  No.  2.     It  is  ascribed  to  George 
by  his  editor  Quercius  on  internal  evidence,  which 
cannot,  however,  be  regarded  as  conclusive.    4.  Els 
Tfjy  dylay  rov  Xpurrou  rod  Qtov  T^fuiy  dvdaraaiy^ 
In  Sanctam  Jesu  Christie  Dei  Nostril  Rentrredtonem, 
This  poem  consists  of  129  trimeter  iambic  verses^ 
in  which  George  exhorts  Flavins  Constantine,  the 
son  of  Heraclius,  to  emulate  the  example  of  his 
fi&ther.     It  was  probably  written  about  a.  d.  627- 
5.  £41  'HpdK\fioy  rdy  fiaat\4a^  De  Heradio  Im- 
peratorty  commonly  cited  by  the  title  'HpcucAuif, 
HeracUoM,  or  'HpaK\idSos  'Axpodatis  8iJ«,  Hera- 
diadis  Libri  Duo.    It  has  the  second  title,  ffroi  fij 
rifif  r4\€uaf  -rrmriy  Xoap6ov  ficun\4ws   lltpamy^ 
sive  de  Exiremo  Chosroae  Persarum  Regis  Eacidio. 
But  this  title  does  not  correctly  describe  it,  for  it 
takes  a  hasty  survey  of  the  transactions  and  ex- 
ploits of  Heraclius  at  home  and  abroad,  and  only 
slightly  touches  on  the  final  overthrow  of  Chosriies. 
It  was  perhaps  written  when  the  intelligence  of 
that  monarch's  death  first  reached  Constantinople, 
about  the  end  of  a.  d.  628,  and  before  the  return 
of  Heraclius.       6.    'E^ai^fitpov  ijroi   Koafxovpyioj 
Opus  SejcDierum  sen  Alundi  Opijkium,  This  poem 
consists   of    1910    trimeter  iambic  verses   in   the 
edition  of  Quercius,  who  restored  some  lines  omitted 
by  previous  editors.     It  has  been  supposed  that 
this  work  has  come  down  to  us  in  a  mutilated  con- 
dition, for  Suidas  speaks  of  it  as  consisting  of  3000 
verses.    But  it  is  possible  that  the  text  of  Suidas  is 
corrupt,  and  that  we  should  read  tU  4int  Stcrx^Aia, 
instead  of  rpi<rxi^ia.     The  poem  has  no  appear- 
ance of  incompleteness.      The   Hexatmeron  con- 
tains  a  prayer    as   if  by  the  patriarch   Sergius, 
for  Heraclius  and  his  children.     The  poem  was 
probably  written  about  a.  d.  629.     7.  Eif  r6v  no- 
raiov  fiiov^  De  Vanitate  Vitue.    This  poem  consists 
of  262  iambic  verses,  but  has  no  internal  mark  of 
the  time  when  it  was  written.     8.  Kard  2«yi?pou, 
Contra  Severuniy  or  Kard  Zvaatiovs  Scui^^ou  'Av- 
Tiox<fay,    Contra   Imperium  Severum   Afttjpchiae^ 
This  poem  consists  of  731  iambic  verses.     A  pas- 
sage of  Nicephoms  Callisti  {Hist.  Ecd.  xviii.  48) 
has   been    understood  as   declaring   that  George 
wrote  a  poem  against  Johannes  Philoponus,  and  it 
has  been  supposed  that  Philoponus  is  aimed  at  in 
this  poem  under  the  name  of  Severus,  while  others 
have  supposed  that  Nicephoms  refers  to  the  Hex- 
aemeron,  and  that  Philoponus  is  attacked  in  that 
poem  imder  the  name  of  Proclus.     But  the  words 
of  Nicephoms  do  not  require  us  to  understand 
that  George  wrote  against  Philoponus  at  all.   This 
poem  against  Sevcms  contains  the  passage  to  which 
I  Nicephoms  refers,  and  in  which  the  Monophysita 
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opinioni  which  Philoponiif  held  mre  attacked.  9. 
*ByKdfuow  cif  r6p  iywy  *A>f€urrdfftoy  fi^^nvpa^ 
Enoomium  m  Simdum  Anastasium  Afarh/rtm ;  or, 
more  fdlly,  B(o5  K<d  iroXircia  koI  SB\fi<ns  rov  dyiou 
Kci  M6^ov  Striov  yuiprvpos  ^Ayaffraalov  rov  fiofH 
rvpii/l<rcanos  4y  lUp<ridi^  Vita^  InstUfdum^  et  Cer- 
tamen  Sanctis  Ohrion^ et  VeneralAli$  MarhfrisAna^ 
tariit  qui  in  Pertide  Mariyrium  passta  est  This 
piece  is  in  prose.  10.  Els  t6v  ivB\ax4pycus  ycuiv. 
In  Temphtm  De^rae  Chnstantiaopoii  in  Biacker- 
ms  tUum  ;  a  short  poem  in  iambic  Tcrse. 

These  are  all  the  extant  works  of  George  ;  bat 
that  he  wrote  others  appears  from  the  quotations 
which  are  found  in  ancient  writers,  and  of  which  a 
considerable  number  have  been  collected  from  the 
Ckonograp&ia  of  Thcophanes,  the  Lexicon  of  Suidas, 
the  ChmpendUtm  of  Cedrenus,  the  Jlutoria  Eocle- 
siadioa  of  Nicephorus  Callisti,  and  the  Commen- 
tariet  of  Isaadus  Tzetzcs.  Geoige  is  mentioned 
also  by  Johannes  Tzetzes. 

Some  works  known  or  asserted  to  be  extant 
have  been  ascribed  to  George,  but  without  suffi- 
cient reason.  Usher  and  others  hare  conjectured 
that  he  was  the  compiler  of  the  Chronicon  Paachale^ 
but  Quercins  refutes  the  supposition.  Possevino 
mentions  a  MS.  work  of  hu,  De  Oesiis  Impera- 
torum  Constantitiopolikmorum;  but  the  supposition 
of  the  existence  of  such  a  work  probably  originated 
in  a  mistake.  A  MS.  in  the  Imperial  Library  at 
Vienna  is  described  by  Nesselius  and  Reimanniu 
as  GeorgH  Pmdae  Diaeoni  et  Ckartof^jflaa's  mag- 
nae  Eoclenae  OonstaiUinopolitanae  et  CyriUi  Mo- 
naehi  Breviarium  Chronoffraphicum  ea  VarOi  Hi»- 
torOt  concinwxtum^  j-c.  This  MS.  is  probably  the 
same  which  Raderus  mentions  as  having  been  read 
by  him.  It  is  a  modem  MS.,  probably  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  ;  and  an  exami- 
nation of  the  title  of  the  MS.  itself  shows  that  the 
Chronological  Compendium  is  ascribed  to  Cyril 
alone.  But  to  the  proper  title  of  this  work  is  pre- 
fixed the  inscription  Ttotprylov  rod  Huriiov  tcai  Kv- 
plWov ;  an  indication,  perhaps,  that  the  writer  of 
the  Codex  intended  to  transcribe  some  of  the 
works  of  George.  The  astronomical  poem  known 
as  J'Jmpedoclit  JSj^aera,  consisting  of  108  iambic 
verses,  has  been  conjectured  to  be  George^s ;  but 
it  has  been  observed  by  Fabricius,  that  the  writer 
q|)eak9  in  one  place  like  a  polythei&t,  while  all  the 
known  writings  of  George  arc  distinct  expressions 
of  Christian  belief ;  and  Quercius  thinks  this  ob- 
jection is  decisive.  Le  Long  speaks  of  Greek 
Conmientaries  on  the  Epistles  of  Pau]  by  George 
of  Pisidia  as  being  extant  in  the  Imperial  Library 
at  Vienna,  but  they  are  not  noticed  in  the  cata- 
logues of  Lambecius  and  Reimannus;  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  Le  Long^s  statement  is  erroneous. 
Some  persons  have  improperly  confounded  Georgo 
of  Pisidia  with  George  of  Nicomcdcio,  who  lived 
two  centuries  later  [Giorgius,  No.  3G]  ;  and 
Cave  erroneously  makes  Georse  of  Pisidia  arch- 
bishop of  Nicomedeia,  although  he  correctly  fixes 
the  time  in  which  he  lived. 

The  versification  of  George  is  correct  and  ele- 
gant, and  inharmonious  verses  are  very  rare.  He 
was  much  admired  by  the  later  Byz.intine  writers, 
and  was  very  commonly  compared  with  Euripides, 
to  whom  some  did  not  hesitate  to  prefer  him.  Rut 
his  poems,  however  polished,  arc  frequently  dull, 
though  in  the  Ifejral'meron  there  are  some  passages 
of  more  elevated  character. 

Tlic  IlexuVfneron  and  De  VanHaic  }ltat^  with 
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such  firagments  as  had  been  then  eoUeeted,  wllk  a 
Latin  version  by  Fed.  Morel,  wore  first  pnMiihrf 
in  4to.  Paris,  1584.  Some  copiet  of  the  editioa 
have  the  date  1585  in  die  title-page.  The  Hernia 
meron  was  also  published  by  Bronellvt,  at  a  wok 
of  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  together  with  ■ome  pocni 
of  Gregory  Naxianzen  and  other  piecea,  8vo.  Romb^ 
1590.  Both  pieces,  with  the  fragmenta, 
printed  in  the  appendix  to  the  BJlioikeea 
of  La  Bigne,  fol.  Paris,  1 624,  and  with  the 
of  Morel,  and  one  or  two  additional  fragmentai  ia 
the  Paris  edition  of  the  Bibliotkeea  Fdtrum^  M. 
1654,  voU  xiv.  p.  389,  &e.  The  Latin  vemoa  of 
Morel  is  in  the  edition  of  the  BihNotkeoa,  fcL 
Lyon.  1677,  vol.  xiL  p.  323,  &c  The  JM  JS^t- 
ditione  Imperatoris  HeradH  eomtra  Penm,  tW 
BeUum  Aoaricum^  the  Hymmus  Afntkittmtj  the 
In  Sandam  Jesu  Oundi  D.  AT.  Rommdiommi,  tW 
HeracUoi^  the  Ilejtaiimerony  the  De  Fomfcils  Kita% 
the  Contra  Severum^  the  .£^iiooiiiuaii  w  8.  Amad^ 
num  Marigrenu,  and  a  mueh-enlaiged  adleetion  «f 
fragments,  with  a  valuable  prefooe,  intradnetioaa 
to  the  several  pieces,  a  Latin  venmm  and  Botn 
by  Joseph  Maria  Querelas  of  Fk»eiice,  wen  pa^ 
lished  in  the  Corporis  Hidoriae  J^fzcmHntm  AJmb 
AppendU^  foL  Rome,  1777.  The 
prebends  also  the  works  of  Theododoa 
and  Corippus  Africanna  Giammaticos  bj 
editors.  The  De  ExpeditioMe  oontra  /VraWy  Bd- 
lum  Avarieumy  and  Heraeiiae  are  edited  hj  Bakbr 
and  included  in  the  Bonn  njnint  of  the  Bjontiaa 
writers.  The  little  poem  In  Thuplmm  JJn^pmrm^ 
^fc,  was  printed  by  Ducange  in  p.  65  of  the  notaa 
to  his  Zcmanuj  in  the  Paris  edition  of  the  Byaa- 
tiue  historians.  Bandurius  printed  it  with  a  LttB 
version  in  his  Imperinm  OrientaUf  lib.Yii.pk  177 1 
and  Fabricius,  with  another  Latin  Teiaioii,  in  Ua 
Bibl.  Gr.  voL  viii.  p.  615.  (Qneraoa,  at  lapi ; 
Fabric  BibL  Gr.  toL  L  p.  185,  JoL  vii.  ppi.  4M» 
472, &&,  vol.  viiL  pp.612,  615 ;  Cave,  Hid.  UKL 
vol.  L  p.  583.) 

45.  ScHOLARius.    [Gbnnadius  or  ZwfMiMa^ 

TINOPLK,  No.  2.] 

46.  SvNCBLLus ;  termed  alao  Abbas  and  M^ 
NACiius,  lived  in  the  bitter  part  of  the  eighth  aad 
beginning  of  the  ninth  century.  He  obtuned  Ua 
distinguishing  epithet  from  having  been  miesUai 
or  personal  attendant  of  Taiaaioi,  patnaidi  ef 
Constantinople,  who  died  a.  d.  806.  Thfinpheaw. 
who  was  his  friend,  describes  him  as  a  nan  ef 
talent  and  learning,  especially  well  Tsrsed  in  cfci»> 
nographical  and  historical  subjecta,  which  he  Ind 
studi&d  very  deeply.  He  died  in  **  the  ortho&ix 
&ith,^  wiUiout  compbting  hie  prindpal  (aad 
indeed  only  known)  work,  the  completioB  ef 
which  he  strongly  urged,  as  hia  dying  rrniwit, 
upon  his  friend  Theoplumes. 

He  is  the  author  of  a  chronography,  er  chr^ 
nicle,  the  title  of  which  in  full  ia  at  foUowa :  Iin 
Aoyi)  Xpovoypatpias  trmrrayeunt  ihrd  remfyim 
MovaxoO  ^vyK^Wou  yryotuhos  Tapaaioif  TUBtpU^ 
Xov  KtaKrrayTiyotnr6\tvs  dv6  'ABdfi  ^XP*  ^^ 
KKrjTuufoO^  A  select  Chronicle^  drawn  wp  if  Cfeospt 
the  Monkj  Synocilus  <f  TtiranKS,  PoirwA  ^ 
Constantinople^  from  Adam  to  DioeUdast.  The 
author  states  tliat  he  intended  to  bring  his  veik 
down  to  A.  D.  800 ;  but,  as  already  atated,  he 
was  cut  olF  by  death,  and  the  work  only  oomts 
down  to  the  accession  of  Diodetian,  a.  o.  284. 
The  work  is  included  in  the  various  editiona  if 
tlie  Byzantine  writers.  Goorus,  the  Pariaian  editor^ 
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that  we  luiTe  the  work  of  SjnoellQi  in 

£afm,  bat  the  oontiarj  opinion  seemt 

t»  be  tbe  better  finmded.    Poaaerino,  Vomiui,  and 

bftve  identified  Synoellat  with  Oeoigius 
[No.  27] ;  bat  Allatinf  has  ihown 
that  thie  tdentiftcation  is  emneout.  Syncellus  has 
tmaeribed  Terfaetim  a  eonsidexable  part  of  the 
ChieaieiMi  of  Eoaebina,  so  that  his  work  has  been 
(Bplejed  to  restore  or  complete  the  Greek  text  of 
tbt  Cknnieon.  The  dromograpkia  of  Theophanes, 
vkkb  T'^T^*  from  iuD.  285  to  ▲.  d.  813,  may  be 
fifdsd  as  a  continnation  of  that  of  Syncellus, 
sad  ooKpletea  the  antlMr^s  original  design.  The 
Boon  e&ion  of  Syneellos  is  edited  by  W.  Din- 
doc^  aDd,  witk  the  brief  Cknmoffrapkia  of  Nicepho* 
m  of  Constantinople,  occapies  two  volames  8yo^ 
1829.  (Theophanea,  Ftooemium  ad  Ckronog, ;  Ce- 
^ompmad.  sob  init ;  Allatios,  Ibid,  p.  24  ; 

BALCfr.  ▼oLTiLp.457;  Cxft^  Hid,  LiU, 
nlL  p.  641.) 

47.  SntacusANtTHL  Some  of  the  hymns  in  the 
JWoMMB,  or  senices  for  the  saints*  days  in  the 
Gisek  cbaidit  are  ascribed  to  George,  who  was 
tiAop  of  SyiacBse  aboat  a.  o.  663,  and  who  is  laid 
t»  kaTS  stadied  Greek  literature  at  ConstanUnople, 
ssd  to  bsve  become  an  accomplished  scholar.  He 
vTDte  abe  TVvpand,  or  hymns  for  the  leasts  of  the 
Ntfivity  aad  the  Epiphany.  (Fabric.  BibL  Gr, 
t«Lz.]x629L) 

48.  TEATHUKnus  (Tportj'oi^ioj)  of  Trapb- 

xn  or  TaBaooND.    The  somame  of  George  Tm- 

pfiaatias  is  taken,  not  firom  the  place  of  his  birth, 

for  be  was  a  uitive  of  Crete  (Nic.  Ccmnenns  Pa- 

pidopoli  says  of  Chandaoe  (Candia  ?),  the  capital 

of  the  isbod),  bat  from  the  former  seat  of  his 

bsiily.     His  wntonporary.  Cardinal   Bessarion, 

csoonmly  designates  him  **  Cretensis.^     He  was 

bore  4th  A|Nil,  Ju  d.  1396,  and  came  into  Italy 

probably  aboat  a.  o.  1428,  as  he  was  invited  into 

list  coontry  by  Franciscus  Borbarus,  a  Venetian 

Boble,  to  teach  Greek  in  Venice  after  the  departure 

cf  Faociscus  Philelphus  who  left  that  city  in  that 

Tear.   Ge<«ge  received  the  freedom  of  the  city  bom. 

t^  lenate.     It  appears  from  his  commentary  on 

Cieero**  Oration  for  Q.  Ligarius,  that  he  learned 

Latin  (Nic  Comnenus  Paj^opoli  says  at  Padua) 

uider  Victqpnus   of  Feltre,    who   was  also   the 

teacher  of  Theodore  Gaza.     After  a  few  years  he 

rnsoTed  fitMU  Venice,  and,  after  several  ineffectual 

s:tempts  to  establish  himself  as  a  teacher  in  diffeiv 

ent  towns,  settled  at  Rome,  where  he  was  made 

profiessor  of  philosophy  and  polite  literature,  with  a 

ulary  frxim  the  Papal  government ;  and  where  hb 

k^ctoies   were    attended   by  hearers    from   Italy, 

Fr&nce,  Spain,  and  Germany.     The  year  of  his 

settlement  at  Rome  is  not  ascertained.     The  ac- 

cuont  of  Boissardus,  who  says  (loones  Viror.  lUustr.) 

**  Primas  omnium  Graeccrum  Graecas  literas  docuit 

somma  cam  lande  utpote  qui  clarebat  A.  Chr.  1430 

Eogenio  IV.  pontifrcatnm  tenente,^  is  not  accurate, 

as  Eugenius  did  not  become  pope  till  1431.     Tri- 

themins  says  that  he  flourished  at  Rome  in  the  time 

of  Eugenius  IV.,  a.  d.  1435,  which  may  be  tnie  ; 

St  any  rate,  he  was  at  Rome  before  the  council  of 

Florence,  a.  d.  1439.     He  had  become  eminent  in 

Italy  before  1 437,  when  he  wrote  to  the  Byzantine 

emperor,  Joannes  or  John   II.,  exhorting  him  to 

dibnegnrd  the  promises  of  the  council  of  Basel,  and 

t»  atUud  the  council  which  H'as  to  be  summoned  at 

Ffnara,  in  Italy  ;  but  it  is  not  clear  frcun  what 

part   of  Italy  the   letter   was  written,      lie  was 
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secretary,  according  to  Hody,  to  the  two  popes. 
Eugenius  IV.  and  Nicholas  V.  (who  acceded  to  the 
papal  crown  a.  d.  1447),  but  according  to  other  state- 
ments he  received  the  appointment  from  Nichohis 
V.  apparently  about  a.  d.  1450.     He  occupied  for 
many  years  a  position  of  unrivalled  eminence  at  Rome, 
as  a  Greek  scholar  and  teacher,  and  a  translator  of 
the  Greek  authors ;  but  the  arrival  of  many  scholars 
whom  Nicholas  invited  to  that  city,  and  the  su- 
perior reputation  of  the  version  of  Aristotle^s  Pro- 
bleTnaia,  made  by  Theodore  Gasa  subsequently  to 
George^s   version  of  the  same   treatise,  and  the 
attacks  of  Laurentins  Valla,  threw  him  into  the 
shade.     Valla  attacked  him  because  he  had  cen- 
sured Quintilian  ;  and  this  literary  dispute  led  to  a 
bitter  personal  quarrel  between  Valla  and  George  ; 
but  after  a  time  they  were  reconciled.    Poggio,  the 
Florentine,  had  also  a  dispute  with  George,  who 
boxed  his  antagonist's  ears,  in  the  presence  of  the 
pope^s  other  secretaries,  a  tolerable  proof  of  the 
greatness  of  the  provocation,  or  the  irritability  of 
George's  temper.     For  some  time  George  had  Bes- 
sarion for  his  patron,  but  he  lost  his  fi&vour  by  his 
attack  on  the  reputation  of  Plato,  in  maintaining 
the  rival  claims  of  Aristotle.     Geoige  ceased  to 
teach  as  professor  in  a.  d.  1450,  perhaps  on  his 
appointment  as  papal  secretary. 

Beside  the  duties  of  his  professorship  and  his 
secretaryship,  he  was  much  engaged  in  translating 
into  Latin  the  works  of  Greek  authors  ;  but,  from 
the  haste  with  which  they  were  brought  out,  arising 
from  his  anxiety  to  receive  the  promised  payment 
for  them,  they  appeared  in  an  imperfect  or  mutilated 
form. 

Having  lost  the  favour  of  Nicholas,  who  was 
alienated  from  him,  as  George  himself  states,  be- 
cause he  refused  to  allow  his  versions  of  certain 
Greek  philosophers  and  fathers  to  appear  under  the 
names  of  others,  and  perhaps  also  by  the  intrigues  of 
his  rivals,  he  went  to  Naples,  to  the  court  of  Al- 
fonso the  Magnanimous,  who  gave  him  a  respectable 
salary  ;  but  he  was,  after  a  time,  reconciled  to  the 
pope  by  the  friendly  offices  of  Franciscus  Philel- 
phus, and  returned  to  Rome  about  a.  d.  1453. 

In  A.  D.  1465  he  visited  his  native  island,  and 
from  thence  went  to  Constantinople.  On  his  return 
by  sea  from  Constantinople  to  Rome,  he  was  in 
inmiinent  danger  of  shipwreck,  and,  in  his  peril, 
he  besought  the  aid  of  the  martyr,  Andreas  of 
Chios,  who  had  a  few  months  before  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom at  Constantinople ;  and  he  made  a  vow 
that  if  he  escaped  and  came  safely  to  his  destinnr 
tion,  he  would  write  in  Latin  the  narrative  of  his 
martyrdom.  He  fulfilled  his  vow  about  two  years 
afterwards,  and  embodied  in  the  narrative  an  ac- 
count of  the  circumstances  which  led  him  to  write 
it. 

In  his  old  age  George's  intellect  failed,  and  he 
sunk  into  second  childhood.     His  recollection  was 
completely  lost  in  literary  matters,  and  he  is  said  to 
have  forgotten  even  his  own  name.     In  this  crazy 
condition  he  wandered  about  the  streets  of  Rome 
in  a  worn  cloak  and  with  a  knotted  staff.    According 
to  some  accounts,  this  wreck  of  his  intellect  was  the 
result  of  a  severe  illness  ;  others  ascribe  it  to  grief 
and  mortifiaition  at  the  trifling  reward  which  h« 
received  for  his  literary  labours.     A  story  is  told 
of  him  (Boissard,  I.e.),  that  having  received  of  the 
pope  the  trifling  sum  of  1 00  ducats  for  one  of  his 
works  which  he  had  presented  to  him,  he  threw 
the  money  into  the  Tiber,  saying,  **  Periere  laboresi 
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percat  ct  eoram  ingrata  merces**  (**  My  Inboors  arc 
lost,  let  the  thankless  recompense  of  them  perish 
too  **) :  but  the  similarity  of  the  story  to  an  anec- 
dote of  Theodore  Gaza  destroys,  or  at  least  much 
impairs  its  credibility.  Gcorge^s  son,  Andreas 
Trapezuntius,  in  his  prefatory  address  to  Pope 
Sixtus  IV.«  prefixed  to  George^s  translation  of  the 
Almagest  of  Ptolemy,  declares  that  his  life  was 
■hortencd  by  the  malignity  of  **  his  powerful 
enemy  ;  ^  but  who  this  enemy  was  Andreas  does 
not  mention.  It  could  hardly  have  been  Theodore 
Gaza,  the  rival  of  George,  for  he  died  A.  d.  1 478, 
while  George  himself  did  not  die  until  a.  o.  1485 
or  1486,  at  the  age  of  about  90.  He  was  buried 
near  his  residence,  in  the  Church  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  formerly  the  Temple  of  Minerva  at  Rome, 
where  was  a  monumental  inscription  in  the  floor  of 
the  church  ;  but  it  had  been  so  worn  by  the  feet  of 
the  persons  finequenting  the  church,  that  even  in 
Allatiu8*s  time  nothing  was  visible  but  the  traces 
of  the  name. 

George  of  Trebizond  left  a  son,  Andreas  or  An- 
drew, who,  during  his  father's  lifetime,  wrote  in 
his  defence  against  Theodore  Gaza  ;  but  he  was  a 
person  of  no  talent  or  eminence.  A  daughter  of 
Andrew  was  married  to  the  Roman  poet  Faustus 
Magdalena,  who  was  killed  at  the  sacking  of  Rome 
by  the  troops  of  Charles  V.,  a.  d.  1.5'27.  Faustus, 
who  was  a  friend  of  Leo  X.,  used  to  speak  much 
of  his  wife^B  grandfather. 

The  character  of  George  is  unfavourably  repre- 
sented by  his  biographers  Allatius  and  Boemer,  the 
latter  of  whom  describes  him  as  deceitful,  vain,  and 
envious.  The  disputes  in  which  he  was  involved 
with  the  principal  scholars  with  whom  he  had  any 
thing  to  do  confirm  these  on&vourable  representa- 
tions. 

The  works  of  George  of  Trebizond  are  nume- 
rous, consisting  partly  of  original  works,  a  few  in 
Greek,  the  rest  in  Latin  ;  partly  of  translations 
from  Greek  into  Latin :  many  of  them,  however, 
remain  in  MS.  We  notice  only  those  that  have 
been  printed  ;  arranging  them  in  classes,  and  giving 
the  works  in  each  class  chronologically,  according 
to  the  date  of  their  earliest  known  publication. 
I.  Original  Works,  l  In  Greek.  1.  Up6s 
rbv  ^i^\&rainro¥  tmi  dtuirrarov  BcurtAca  *PufAcd(uy 
*lo8dwriv  r6v  ll%K<uo\Ayov^  Epistoia  ad  excehigsi- 
tnnm  Sficratissimumque  Ifeffem  Romanorum  Joannem 
ralaeoiw/um.  Subjoined  by  Pontanus,  together 
with  a  I  Atin  version,  to  his  Latin  versions  of  Theo- 
phylact  Simocatta  and  Phranza,  4to.  Ingolstadt, 
1604.  2.  np6s  'Iwdnrri*'  '^^^  Kov%ok\^(Tiov  irepl 
T^r  ifciroptvirfcts  rov  'Ayiov  Xlycujuaror,  Ad  Joan- 
wm  CubocUnum  de  J'rocessione  Spirittu  Sancti, 
3.  n«f4  rris  iKxopt^tt*%  rov  'Aylov  IIvcvfiaToj, 
ical  irc^  1  r^s  fuas  ciyias  KoBoXiKjis  *EKK\rjalas,  rois 
4v  Kfn{r]7  l^cioij  Mpdtri  Upofioydxois  rt  koi  Itp^vtri^ 
De  Prooettdone  ^irititt  JSkiucii^  et  de  Una  Sancta 
Catholica  Ecclesia^  Dirmis  Ilominibus^  qui  in  Crcta 
Jnstda  gunt,  Jlitromonachis  et  Sacrrdotibus.  Both 
of  these  were  published  with  a  Latin  version  in  the 
Gratcia  Orthntdoxa  of  Allatius,  vol.  i.  pp.  469 — 
58*2.  Rome,  165*2.  il  In  Latin.  4.  liheiorica,  Libri 
1%  fol.  Venice,  1 470.  This  date  is  fixed  by  the  chief 
bibliographical  authorities,  but  is  not  given  in  the 
work.  The  Hhitoricti  has  been  often  reprinted. 
Valentine  Curio,  in  the  prvfoce  to  his  edition,  4to. 
Basil,  152*2,  states  that  tiie  work  was  left  by  the 
author  in  so  imfiorfect  a  state  that  its  revinion  had 
coat  the  editor  much  labour.     He  adds  that  it  em- 
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bodied  a  translation  of  a  oooiidemble  put  of  tht 
rhetorical  works  of  Hennogenei.    5.  De  Oeio  Ptf' 
tibtts  Oraiioma  ex  Priaeiano  Oon^pemiimim,  4to.  Ifr 
Ian,  1472.    The  same  work  appears  to  hav«  ban 
printed  in  1537  in  8vo.  at  Augsbuig,  imder  tW 
title  of  De  Odo  Partibua  Orationit  Chmptmdimm, 
omitting  ex  Priseiano ;  though  some  of  our  aotlHh 
rities  hesitate  about  identifying  the  two  worim 
6.  De  Artifieh  Cieenmianae  Oratioma  pro  Q,  £•• 
gario  (sometimes  described  as  ExptmHo  w  Onh 
tionem  Cieeronis  pro  Q.  LigaHo)  ;  printed  with  tb 
commentaries  of  some  other  writen  oo  tome  of  tht 
orations  of  Cicero,  foL  Venice,  1477,  and  wfwil 
times  reprinted.     7.  Oowtmemtarim  m  FkSippiat 
Cieeronis^  4to.  Venice.    The  year  of  paUication  it 
not  known.  These  two  works  have  been  rei»inted 
in  some  collections  of  comroentariea  on  Cioefo^om- 
tiont.  8.  Dialectiooj  4to.  Stresbniig,  1509.  Twdva 
editions  of  this  little  work  were  paUished  bctiw 
1509  and  1536.     The  work  entitled  Ckimpmdmm 
Diaiet^ioea  ex  Ariatotela,  by  Qeorg&  of  TreUsond, 
published  without  note  of  time  or  plaoe^  ia  pnh 
bably  the  same  work.     9.  CompanUiomm  nUmto 
phorum  PlaUmia  et  Ariatotdia^  8n>.  VenioOi  1529L 
We  arc  not  aware  that  the  work  wae  printed  be- 
fore this  date,  but  it  must  have  been  ciieobited  in 
some  form,  as  it  was  the  work  which  drew  npom 
Geoige  the  anger  of  Cardinal  Beasarioo,  who  p«b> 
lished  a  reply  to  it  under  the  title  Advaram  Cmtmm 
niatorem  Plaicmiaj  Libri  Qmmque^  IbL  Rome,  14$9L 
In  this  reply  he  criticiset  Georaels  tamlatMa  dT 
Plato*s  treatise  Da  Legibma^  whioi  hat  nerer  beat 
printed.      10.  Da  AnHadia  ■»  ^aoriMS  ffiift'n— 
FcUa  aua  reJidL     11.  Cur  Aatrohgonm  JmikaB 
plerumque  faUuntttr,  These  two  worka  were  priatad 
with  Omar  I>0A'<iftV«ah&M,8TO.  Venice,  152ft.  IS. 
Expoaitio   in  illud  **Si  ems  volo  waaman  4aatm 
remam,**  8vo.  Basil  1548 ;  and  mrinted  ia  bcCh 
editions  of  the  Ortkodoxograpka  (Basil  1555  vii 
1569)  and  in  the  BibUoAaea  Pairwm^  ToL  tl  cd. 
Paris,  1576.     In  thu  exposition  of  a  paaai^  (c^ 
xxi.  22)  in  the  Gospel  of  John,  Qeoige  contended 
that  the  evangelist  was  still  living  on  tlie  cuttu 
13.  In  aaudtt  Ptolemaei  C^ntmm  Semtemtiaa  (« 
CeniUoqnium)  Commentarima,  with  a  reprint  of  Nofc 
10  and  1 1,  and  with  the  treatise  of  Joannes  Pbb- 
tonus,  Quatenua  errdindum  ait  Adrohgia^  8to.  G^ 
logne,  1544.  H,  Acki  Beati  Amdreae  CUi;  printed 
in  the  De  Probatia  Sanctorum  VUia  of  Sorina,  UaSi 
29.  p.  324,  foL  Cologne,  1618,  and  in  the  JOm 
Sandnrum  of  Bollandus,  Mali,  torn,  til  p.  184i,  Ab 
II.  Translations.     15.  Euaebma  PampkX  4§ 
J'rafparatione  Evangeliea  a  Georg»  TVi^pecsalii 
traductua,  foL  Venice,  1470.     In  this  TOiion  tb 
whole  of  the  fifteenth  book  is  omitted  ;  yet  it  olh 
tained  great  reputation,  as  was  shown  by  its  beiif 
reprinted  nine  or  ten  times  during  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury.    1 6.  Joannea  Chryaoalomua  amper  MatAamm^ 
Fol  Cologne,  1487.    There  is  an  edition  witheat 
note  of  time  or  place,  but  which,  firom  the  ehametar 
of  the  type,  is  supposed  to  be  printed  bj  Mfintfti« 
of  Strosburg,  whose  other  works  bear  data  ftMi 
1 473  to  1 476.     This  transition  is  not  whol^  ori- 
ginal ;  in  some  of  the  homilies  it  is  only  the  andaat 
version  of  Anianus  revised-      17.    JRketorieanm 
A  ristotelia  ad  Tkeodeden  Ubri  Trta,    A  Tcman  rf 
this  work  of  Aristotle,  which  some  of  oar  ■uthsri 
tit>s  state  to  be  by  Geoige  of  Tiebiaond,  but  vhkk 
does  not  bear  his  name  in  the  title,  was  pnb&iM 
in  fol,  Leipsic,  1503,  and  Venice,  1515  ;  bat  Ui 
version  was  certainly  printed,  at  Paris^  Syo.  IIM^ 
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lai  witii  file  reit  of  Ariitotle^t  works  at  BawU 
l5iS.  18.  QiMB  mtiffm  Beati  Patrit  CyriUi 
I\diimniaB  AkjKmdriae  m  Eoa$igelmm  Joanmia, 
IbL  Built  1506.  Of  the  twelve  books  of  which 
this  wotk  coniistt  Geoige  tanalated  the  fint 
hmr  aod  the  but  four;  the  remaindw  were  tnuu- 
hUed  hy  Jodocoi  CliehtoTeoA,  who  edited  the  work. 

19.  ^wBMv  Qbyortomt  de  LamdAus  ei  EacdlenHa 
ki  PamU  HomUiae  quatwor  per  Gfeorg,  Trope- 

•   Cfraeco  traduetae^  fol.  Leipzig,  1510. 

20.  Pramiarum  Optu  CjfrUU  Alex,  qui  Theeaunu 
wtmeapaimr^  fol.  Paris,  1513.  This  version  of  the 
work  of  Cjril  on  the  Trinity  has  been  often  re- 
nted. 21.  Almaffe$ti  PtUemaei  LUni  XIILy  fol 
VcBk«,1515.  22.  SU  Gregorii  NyseeniDe  VUae 
Ptrfxtiome^  ace  VUa  Afayns,  4to.  Vienna,  1517. 
23.  Sti  BaaHu  Afoffmi  advergut  Apoloffiam  Eunomii 
AwArktHemet  LAri  F.  The  version  of  the  third 
besk  was  jvinted  with  the  Ada  ConcilU  Florentini, 
ad  o^ier  pieces,  fol.  Rome,  1526  ;  and  the  whole 
venaon  has  been  printed  in  some  Latin  and  Oiaeco* 
l^tiM  editions  of  the  works  of  Basil.  24.  Hido- 
fim  Samdormm'  Bariaam  ei  Jotaphal,  subjoined  to 
&e  wotks  of  Joannes  Damasoenus,  fol.  Basel,  1 548. 
So  wrHdMdly  is  this  version  executed,  that  doubts 
have  beea  east  npon  its  authorship.  The  reputa- 
tisnef  Oeoqfe  as  a  translator  is,  however,  very  low. 
Beside  the  enx>rs  which  resulted  from  haste,  he 
appears  to  have  been  very  unfiuthfiil,  adding  to  his 
SBihor,  or  catting  oat,  or  perverting  passages  almost 
stwiS. 

Amoog  his  nnpahUshed  transhUions  are  several 
sf  Ariatotlels  works,  including  the  ProUemak^ 
/jy'fli,  De  Antmoj  De  Ammalibtu^  De  Genera- 
Hom  et  Corrtq^tiome ;  also  the  De  Legiinu  and  the 
PnwtmidtMfii  Plato.  His  version  of  Plato^s  work, 
Dt  LegiimM^  was  severely  criticised  by  Bessarion  in 
kis  Adtemu  Caiumniatorem  Platonia;  and  his 
venion  of  Aristotle^s  De  Anxnuxiibue  is  said  to  have 
been  used  by  Theodore  Oaza,  though  without  ao- 
knowledgment,  in  the  preparation  of  his  own  ver- 
sion. (Boissard,  leones  Viror.  Illustr.,  pars  i.  p. 
133,  &C.  ;  Cave,  Hiat.  LitL  voL  ii..  Appendix,  by 
Gery  and  Wharton,  p.  149 ;  Hody,  De  Graecie 
lUMttrSma  Linguae  Graecae,  ^c,  Instauraioribus ; 
Boemems,  De  DocUa  Ilominibus  Graecis,  Litte- 
rarum  Graecarum  in  Italia  Indauratoribtts  ;  Fabric. 
BAl.  Graec  voL  iu.  pp.  102,  242,  voL  s^.  p.  344, 
ToL  viu.  pp.  76,  552,  571,  vol.  ix.  pp.  22,  103, 
454,  voL  xi  p.  397  ;  Allatius,  Diatrib.  de  Georgiis, 
apod  Fabric,  vol  xii.  p.  70,  &c. ;  Panzer,  Annale$ 
TypograpkicL) 

49.    XiPHILINUS.      [XiPHILINUS.] 

50.  Zboabsnus.  [Zbgabknus.]  [J.  C.  M.] 
GEPHYRAEI  {T^vpouoi\  an  Athenian  for 
mily  or  dan,  to  which  Ilarmodius  and  Aristogeiton 
bekmged.  ( Herod,  v.  55.)  The  account  they  gave 
of  themselves  was  that  they  came  originally  from 
Eretria.  Herodotus  believed  them  to  be  of  Phoe- 
nician descent,  and  to  have  been  of  |the  number  of 
those  who  foUowed  Cadmus  into  Boeotia.  He 
states  (camp.  Strab.  ix.  p.  404)  that  they  ob- 
tained the  territory  of  Tanagra  for  their  portion, 
and  that  being  driven  thence  by  the  Boeotians, 
they  came  to  Athens,  where  they  were  admitted  to 
the  rigfau  of  citisenship,  subject  only  to  a  few 
trifling  disqnalificationa.  (Herod,  v.  57 ;  Suid.  s.  o. 
T*i>vpis.)  The  plaee  of  their  settlement  was  on  the 
banks  of  the  Cephisns,  whieh  separated  the  terri- 
tory of  Athens  from  that  of  Eleusis,  and  their 
'.  aoeording  to  die  Etymologicon  Magnum,  was 
VOL.  o. 
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derived  from  the  bridge  (yi<pvpa),  which  was  bnih 
over  the  river  at  this  point.  Such  a  notion,  how- 
ever, is  quite  untenable,  since  (to  mention  no  other 
reason)  **  bridge  **  appears  to  have  been  a  compara- 
tively recent  meaning  of  T^^upo.  It  is  just  pos- 
sible that  the  name  may  have  contained  the  idea  of 
eeparaiiofu  We  find  that  there  were  temples  at 
Athens,  which  belonged  peculiariy  to  these  Oephy- 
raei,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest  of  the  Athenians, 
especially  one  to  Demeter  Achaba,  whose  wor- 
ship they  seem  to  have  brought  with  them  from 
Boeotia.  (Herod,  v.  61;  comp.  Pint,  de  Is,  ei 
Osir,  69  ;  Lobeck,  Aglaoph.  p.  1225.)  Suidas 
(«.  o.  A6pv  Kri()6K€iov)  speaks  of  the  Athenians 
having  been  ordered  by  an  oracle,  when  they  were 
assailed  by  Eumolpus,  to  send  away  every  tenth 
man  of  the  Oephyraei  to  Delphi ;  for  it  is  clear 
that  ol  ScKorcu^^rrcs  is  the  right  reading  of  the 
passage  in  question.  (Comp.  Enstath.  ad  11.  iii. 
p.  408;  Lobeck,  Aglaoph.  p.  214.)  Those  who 
were  thus  offered  to  the  god  were  sent  probably  as 
sacred  slaves  for  the  service  of  the  temple.  (Comp. 
MuUer,  Dor.  iL  2.  §  14.)  [E.  E.] 

GERAEUS  (Tvpatos)^  a  poet  of  Cyrene,  who 
wrote  an  epigram  on  the  poet  Aiatns.  (Jacobs, 
AnlA.  Graec.  vol.  xiiL  p.  897.)  [P.  S.] 

OERANA  (Fcpcbvi),  a  Pygmean  woman,  and 
wife  of  their  king,  Nicodamaa,  by  whom  she  be- 
came the  mother  of  Mopsus  (according  to  Boeus,  a^i. 
A  then.  ix.  p.  393,  of  a  tortoise).  Being  highly  es- 
teemed and  praised  for  her  beauty  among  the 
Pygmies,  she  despised  the  gods,  especially  Arte- 
mis and  Hera,  who  in  revenge  metamorphosed  her 
into  a  crane.  In  this  state  she  always  fluttered 
about  the  place  in  which  her  son  Mopsus  dwelt, 
until  she  was  killed  by  the  Pygmies.  This  is  said 
to  have  been  the  origin  of  the  war  between  the 
Cranes  and  the  Pygmies.  (Anton.  Lib.  16,  who 
calls  her  Ocnoe  ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn,  p.  1322  ;  Ov. 
Met.  vi.  90.)  [L.  S.] 

GERA'SIMUS,  a  writer  of  uncertain  date,  au- 
thor of  a  Chronograpftia  or  Ckronicon,  from  which 
**  a  passage  worthy  of  note  concerning  the  eruption 
of  Mt  Vesuvius,  in  the  reign  of  Titus,  and  the 
cause  of  subterraneous  fires,  according  to  the  opi- 
nion of  the  Christians  of  that  time,*^  &c,  is  quoted 
in  the  Eclogue  AsceOcae  of  Joannes  the  patriarch, 
extant  in  MS.  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna. 
Fabricius  notices  one  or  two  other  persons  of  the 
name.  {Bild.  Graec.  vol.  xi.  p.  630.)     [J.  C.  M.J 

GERMA'NICUS  CAESAR,  the  elder,  a  son  of 
Nero  Claudius  Drusus,  was  nephew  of  the  emperor 
Tiberius,  and  brother  of  the  emperor  Claudius.  His 
birth  was  most  illustrious.  From  his  father  and 
paternal  grandmother  (the  empress  Livia),  he  in- 
herited the  honours  of  the  Claudii  and  the  Drusi, 
while  his  mother,  the  younger  Anton ia,  was  the 
daughter  of  the  triumvir  Antony,  and  the  niece  of 
the  emperor  Augustus.  [See  the  genealogical 
table,  VoL  I.  p.  1076.]  He  was  bom  in  B.a  15, 
probably  in  September,  for  his  son  Caligula  named 
that  month  Germanicus,  in  honour  of  his  father. 
(Suet.  Col.  1,  15.)  His  praenomen  is  unknown; 
nor  can  his  original  cognomen  be  ascertained,  for 
the  imperial  family  began  now  to  be  above  the 
ordinary  rules  of  hereditary  name.  By  a  decree  of 
the  senate,  the  elder  Drusus,  after  his  death,  re- 
ceived the  honourable  appellation  Germanicus 
which  was  also  granted  to  his  posterity.  (Dion 
Cass.  Iv.  2.)  It  seems  at  first  to  have  been  ex- 
clusively assumed  by  the  elder  son,  who  afterwards 
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earned  an  iiido]X!ndoiit  title  to  it  by  his  oiv'n 
acliievcmcnt^.  When  Aufoistus,  in  a.  d.  4,  adopted 
Tiberius,  and  appoint«<l  him  successor  to  the  em- 
pire, the  younfT  Gerraanicoi  hod  already,  by  his 
promising  qualities,  gained  the  favour  of  the  em- 
peror, who  recommended  Tiberius  to  take  him  as  a 
son.  (Suet.  Cal.  4 ;  Tac.  Ann.  i.  3  ;  Zonar.  x.  36.) 
In  subsequent  inscriptionH  and  coins  he  is  styled 
Ocrmanicus  ('aesar,  Ti.  Aug.  F.  Divi  Aug.  N. ; 
And  in  history  the  rebtionships  which  he  acquired 
by  adoption  are  often  spoken  of  in  pUice  of  the 
natural  rebtionships  of  blood  and  birth.  Upon  his 
adoption  into  the  Julia  gens,  whatever  may  have 
been  his  formal  legal  designation,  he  did  not  lose 
the  title  Oermanicus,  though  his  brother  Claudius, 
as  having  now  become  the  sole  legal  representative 
of  his  finther,  chose  also  to  assume  that  cognomen. 
(Suet  Oaud.  2.) 

In  A.  D.  7,  five  years  before  the  legal  age  (Suet. 
Cal,  1 ),  he  obtained  the  quaestorship  ;  and  in  the 
wme  year  was  sent  to  assist  Tiberius  in  the  war 
■gainst  the  Pannonians  and  Dalmatuins.  (Dion 
CasSb  It.  31).  After  a  distinguished  commence- 
ment of  his  military  career,  he  returned  to  Rome  in 
A.  D.  10,  to  announce  in  person  the  victorious 
termination  of  the  war,  whereupon  he  was  honoured 
with  triumphal  insignia  (without  an  actual  triumph), 
and  the  rank  (not  the  actiml  office)  of  praetor,  with 
permission  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  consulship  be- 
fore the  regukr  time.     (Dion  Cass.  Ivi.  17.) 

The  successes  in  Pannonia  and  Dalmatia  were 
followed  by  the  destruction  of  Varus  and  his 
legions.  In  a.  d.  11,  Tiberius  was  despatched  to 
defend  the  empire  against  the  Germans,  and  was 
accompanied  by  Germanicus  as  proconsuL  The 
two  generals  crossed  the  Rhine,  made  various  in- 
cursions into  the  neighbouring  territory,  and,  at 
the  beginning  of  autumn,  re-crossed  the  river. 
(Dion  Cass.  Ivi.  25.)  Germanicus  returned  to 
l(nme  in  the  winter,  nnd  in  the  following  year  dis- 
charged the  olKce  of  consul,  tliough  he  had  never 
been  aedile  nor  praetor.  In  the  highest  magistracy, 
he  did  not  scruple  to  appear  as  an  advocate  for  the 
accused  in  courts^  of  justice,  and  thus  increased  that 
popularity  which  he  had  formerly  earned  by  plead- 
ing for  defendants  before  Augustus  himsi'lf.  Nor 
was  he  above  ministering  to  the  more  vulgar  plea- 
sures of  the  people,  for  at  the  giunen  of  Mars,  he 
let  loose  two  hundred  lions  in  the  CircuK  ;  and 
Pliny  (//.  A^.  ii.  20*)  mentions  his  gliidiatoriol 
■hows.  On  the  IGth  of  January,  in  a.  n.  13,Til)c- 
lius,  having  returned  to  Rome,  celebrated  that 
triumph  over  the  Puimonians  and  Dalnuitiaus, 
which  had  been  postpimed  on  account  of  the  cala- 
mity of  Varus  ;  and  Ocrmanicus  appears,  from  tlie 
celebrated  Gcmina  A  wjntita  (as  explained  by  Mon- 
gez,  Iconographie  Honmitmy  Paris,  IH21,  p.  0'2),  to 
have  taken  a  distinguished  part  in  the  celebration. 
(Suet.  Ttb,  20.) 

Germanicus  was  next  sent  to  Germany  with  the 
command  of  the  eight  legions  stationed  on  the 
Rliine  ;  and  from  this  point  of  his  life  his  history 
is  taken  up  by  the  masterly  hand  of  Tacitus.  Upon 
the  death  of  Augustus,  in  August,  a.  d.  14,  an 
alarming  mutiny  broke  out  among  the  legions  in 
Germany  and  Illyricum.  In  the  former  country 
the  mutiny  commenced  among  the  ftmr  legions  of 
the  Lower  Rhine  (the  5th,  21st,  Ut,  and  20th), 
who  wero  stationed  in  summer  quarters  u}M>n  the 
borders  of  the  Ubii,  under  the  cluirge  of  A.  Coe- 
ciiiOi     The  time  was  come,  they  thuu|{ht,  to  raise 
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the  pay  of  the  soldier,  to  shorten  his  period  «f 
service,  to  mitigate  the  hardship  of  his  militaij 
tasks,  and  to  take  revenge  on  his  old  enemy,  the 
centurion.  Germanictis  was  in  Oanl,  employed  ia 
collecting  the  revenue,  when  the  tidings  oif  the  die- 
turbonco  reached  him.  He  hastened  to  the  onnpi 
and  exerted  all  his  influence  to  allay  disoonteat 
and  establish  order.  He  was  the  idol  of  the  onm. 
His  open  and  ai&ble  nuinncrs  contrasted  remoik- 
ably  with  the  hauteur  and  reserve  of  Tiberias ; 
and  like  his  father,  Dmsus,  he  was  supposed  to  bt 
an  admirer  of  the  ancient  republican  liberty.  Soot 
of  the  troops  interrupted  his  haiongae,  by  decloriiig 
their  readiness  to  place  him  at  the  head  of  the  em- 
pire ;  whereupon,  as  if  contaminated  by  the  gnilty 
proposal,  he  jumped  down  from  the  tribnnal  whence 
he  was  speaking,  declared  that  he  would  lather  die 
than  forfeit  his  allegiance,  and  was  about  to  plunge 
his  sword  into  his  breast,  when  his  attempt  was 
forcibly  stayed  by  the  bystanders.  (Tm.  Anm, 
i.  35.) 

It  was  known  that  the  army  of  the  Uj^per  Rhine 
(consisting  of  four  legions,  the  2nd,  13th,  16th, 
and  14th,  which  were  left  in  the  chai)ge  of  S>> 
lius),  was  tainted  with  the  disafiection  of  the 
troops  under  Caecina,  and  from  motives  of  policy 
it  was  thought  necessary  to  comply  with  the  d^ 
mands  of  the  soldiers.  A  council  was  held,  and  a 
feigned  letter  from  Tiberius  was  concocted,  ia 
which,  alter  20  years  of  service,  a  full  disehorge 
was  given ;  and,  after  16  years,  an  immunity  frnn 
military  tasks,  other  than  the  duty  of  taking  port 
in  actions.  (Mitdo  sub  vuiilo,)  The  legacy  left 
by  Augustus  to  the  troops  was  to  be  doubled  and 
discharged.  To  satisfy  the  requisition  of  the  21st 
and  5th  legions,  who  demanded  immediate  pay- 
ment. Germanicus  exhausted  his  own  pnxae,  and 
his  friends  were  equally  libcraL  Haviqg  thna 
quelled  tho  disturbances  in  the  lower  army,  hj 
almost  unlimited  concession,  he  repaired  to  the 
four  legions  on  the  Upper  Rhine  ;  and.  though  they 
voluntarily  took  the  military  oath  of  obedience,  be 
prudently  granted  them  the  same  indulgence  whidi 
had  been  conferred  on  their  disorderly  comndes. 

The  caUn  was  of  short  duration.  Two  leghoM  off 
the  I^wer  Rhine  (the  1st  and  20th)  had  been 
stationed  for  the  winter  at  Ara  Ubiomm  (between 
llonn  and  Cologne).  Hither  two  deputies  froas 
the  senate  arrived  with  despatches  frrrm  Ger*  /j 
niaiiicus ;  and  the  conscience-stricken  soldieci 
imagined  that  they  were  come  to  revoke  the  eoo- 
cessions  which  had  been  extorted  by  feuTi  A 
formidable  tumult  again  arose,  and  (acooiding  to 
the  account  of  Tacitus)  it  was  only  on  the  de- 
piirture  of  Agrippina,  the  wile  of  Gennanicno,  car* 
rying  in  her  bosom  her  young  boy  Calignh,  the 
darling  of  the  camp,  and  attended  by  the  wives  sf 
her  husband*s  friends,  that  the  lefiactory  kgioos 
were  smitten  with  pity  and  shame.  They  esold 
not  bear  to  sec  so  many  high-bom  ladies  seek  ia 
the  foreign  protection  of  the  Treveri  that  security 
which  was  denied  to  them  in  the  camp  of  the* 
own  general ;  mid  were  so  fiur  worked  upon  by 
the  feelings  which  this  incident  occasi<med  u  to 
inflict  summary  punishment  themselves  on  tha 
leaders  of  the  revolt.  (Tac  Ann,  i.  41  ; 
Dion  Cass.  Ivii.  5  ;  Zonar.  xi.  1.) 

The  other  tuvo  legions  of  tho  Lower  Rhinc^  tha 
5th  and  21st,  with  whom  the  mutiny  began,  la- 
mained  in  a  state  of  discontent  and  fennent  in  tbdi 
winter  quorten  at  Castca  Vetem  (XanleiO.    ^^^^ 
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atnt  wofd  to  Caecixia,  that  he  was  coming 
with  a  itrDng  force,  and  would  slaughter  them  in- 
ditcriminately,  unless  they  anticipated  his  purpose 
hf  themselves  punishing  the  guilty.  This  object 
was  accomplished  in  an  efiectual,  but  revolting 
■anner,  hj  a  secret  nocturnal  massacre  of  the  dis- 
afeeted  ringleaders.  Oermanicus  entered  the  camp 
while  it  was  still  reeking  with  carnage,  ordered 
the  corpses  to  be  buried,  and  died  many  tears  on 
witnessing  the  sad  spectacle.  His  emotion  at  sight 
of  the  result  was  accompanied  by  disapprobation  of 
the  means,  which  he  designated  as  more  befitting 
the  rudeness  of  the  butcher  than  the  skill  of  the 
physician.     (Tac  ^im.  L  49.) 

The  soldiers  were  now  anxious  to  be  led  to  the 
firid,  that  by  the  wounds  they  received  in  battle 
they  might  appease  the  manes  of  their  brethren  in 
snni;  and  their  general  was  not  unwilling  to 
Mtiif  J  this  desire.  He  crossed  the  Rhine,  and  fell 
upon  the  Tillages  of  the  Marsi,  whom  he  surprised 
sad  tlaughtexvd  by  night,  during  a  festive  cele- 
bration. He  then  laid  waste  the  country  for  fifty 
miles  round,  sparing  neither  age  nor  sex,  levelled 
to  the  ground  the  celebrated  temple  of  Tanfana, 
sod,  on  his  way  back  to  winter  quarters,  pushed 
ha  troops  successfully  through  the  opposing  tribes 
(Bmctoi,  Tubantes,  Usipetes,)  between  the  Marsi 
and  the  Rhine.  (Tac  Atm.i.  48 — 51 ;  Dion  Cass. 
Ivii.  a— 6 ;  SueL  Tib.  25 ;  VeU.  Pat.  ii.  125.) 

The  iutelligcnce  of  these  proceedings  affected 
ITberins  with  mingled  feelings  —  pleasure  at  the 
wppmsaon  of  the  mutiny  among  the  German 
legwns,  anxiety  on  account  of  the  indulgences  by 
which  it  was  bought,  and  the  glor}'  and  popularity 
scquired  by  Oermanicus.  While  he  regarded  his 
nephew  aiid  adopted  son  with  suspicion  and  dis- 
Hke,  he  commemorated  his  services  in  the  senate  in 
tenns  of  elaborate,  but  manifestly  insincere  praise. 
The  senate,  in  the  absence  of  Germanicus,  and 
daring  the  continuance  of  the  war,  voted  that  he 
should  have  a  triumph. 

In  the  beginning  of  spring,  a.  d.  15,  he  fell  npon 
the  Catti,  burnt  their  chief  town  Mattium  (Maden 
near  Gudensberg),  devastated  the  country,  slaugh- 
tered the  inhabitants,  sparing  neither  woman  nor 
child,  and  then  retunied  to  the  Rhine.  Soon 
afterwards  a  deputation  arrived  from  Scgcstes 
applying  for  the  assistance  of  the  Roman  general. 
Sfge»tes  had  al'n-ays  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
Romans,  and  had  quarrelled  with  his  son-in-law, 
Arminius,  the  conqueror  of  Varus.  He  was  now 
blockaded  by  his  own  people,  who  despised  him 
for  his  servile  truckling  to  foreign  domination. 
Germanicus  hastened  to  his  rescue,  overcame  the  be- 
sitgers,  and  not  only  liberated  Segestes,  but  gained 
possession  of  his  daughter,  Thusnelda  (Strnb. 
viL  p.  292),  a  woman  of  lofty  spirit,  who  sym- 
pathised with  the  patriotic  feelings  of  her  husband 
Arminius.  Again  Germanicus  conducted  the  army 
victoriously  back  to  its  quarters,  and,  at  the  direc- 
tion of  Tiberius  took  the  title  of  Imperator. 

Arminius,  enraged  beyond  endurance  at  the  cap- 
tivity of  his  wife,  who  was  then  pregnant,  roused 
to  war  not  only  the  Chemsci,  but  all  the  adjoining 
tribes.  Germanicus  made  a  division  of  liis  forces, 
in  order  to  divide  the  force  of  the  enemy.  The 
infantry  were  conducted  by  Caecina  through  the 
Bructeri,  the  cavalry  by  Pedo  tlirough  the  borders 
of  Friesland,  while  Gennanicus  himself,  with  four 
Irgionis  embarked  in  a  flotilla,  and  sailed  by  the 
Lacq«  Fievuii  (the  Zuydersee)  to  the  Ocean,  and  | 
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thence  up  the  Ems.  In  the  vicinity  of  this  river 
the  three  divisions  formed  a  junction.  Oermani« 
cus  ravaged  the  country  between  the  Ems  and 
the  Lippe,  and  penetrated  to  the  Saltus  Teuto- 
bergiensis,  which  was  situate  between  the  sources 
of  those  two  rivers.  In  this  forest  the  unburied 
remains  of  Varus  and  his  legions  had  lain  for 
six  years  bleaching  in  the  air.  With  feelings 
of  sorrow  and  resentment,  the  Roman  army 
gathered  up  the  bones  of  their  ill-fated  comrades, 
and  paid  the  last  honours  to  their  memory.  Oer- 
manicus took  part  in  the  melancholy  solemnity, 
and  laid  the  first  sod  of  the  funeral  mound.  (Tac. 
Ann,  i.  57 — 62  ;  Dion  Cass.  IviL  18.)  Arminius, 
in  the  mean  time,  had  assembled  his  forces,  and 
retiring  into  a  difficult  country,  turned  upon  the 
pursuing  troops  of  the  Romans,  who  would  have 
sustained  a  complete  defeat  had  not  the  legions  of 
Oermanicus  checked  the  rout  of  the  cavalry  and 
subsidiary  cohorts.  As  it  wnn,  the  general  thought 
it  prudent  to  retreat  in  the  same  three-fold  division 
in  which  he  had  advanced.  Pedo,  with  the  cavalry, 
was  ordered  to  keep  the  coast,  and  Caecina,  with 
all  speed,  to  get  across  the  Pontes  Longi,  a  mounded 
causeway  leading  over  the  marshes  between  Cosfeld 
and  Velen,  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Yssdi 
(Ledebur,  Land  und  VoUc  der  Bmcterer^  Berlin, 
1827).  Caecina,  in  whose  division  Agrippina  tra- 
velled, was  obliged  to  fight  his  way  hardly  [Agrip- 
pina]. Germanicus  lumself  returned  to  the  sta- 
tion on  the  Rhine  by  water,  and,  in  a  gusty  night, 
was  well  nigh  losing  the  2nd  and  1 4th  legions, 
who,  under  the  command  of  P.  Vitellius,  marched 
along  a  dangerous  shore,  exposed  to  the  wind  and 
tide,  for  the  Kikc  of  lightening  the  burden  of  the 
transport  vcfisels.  The  greater  part,  neverthelcRs, 
after  many  difficulties  and  adventures,  succeeded  in 
making  their  way  to  the  river  Unsingis  (Hunse), 
where  they  rejoined  the  flotilla,  and  were  taken  on 
board.  When  the  army  arrived  at  its  destination, 
Germanicus  visited  the  sick  and  wounded,  and 
contributed  from  his  own  purse  to  the  wants  of  the 
soldiers. 

In  the  next  year  (a.  d.  16),  warned  by  the 
losses  he  had  recently  sustained  from  the  deficiency 
of  his  fleet,  he  gave  orders  for  the  building  of  a 
thousand  vessels,  and  appointed  as  the  place  of 
rendezvous  that  part  of  the  Batavian  island  where 
the  Vahalis  (Waal)  diverges  from  the  Rhine. 
With  such  aid,  he  hoped  to  facilitate  the  transport 
of  men  and  provisions,  and  to  avoid  the  dangerous 
necessity  of  marching  through  bogs  and  forests. 
In  the  meantime,  hearing  that  Alis>o,  a  castle  on 
the  Lippe,  was  besieged,  he  hastened  to  its  de- 
fence ;  but  on  his  arrival,  found  that  the  bcsiogers 
had  dispersed.  However,  he  was  not  left  without 
employment.  The  mound  erected  to  the  memory 
of  the  legions  of  Varus  had  been  thrown  down  by 
the  Germans  ;  and  an  ancient  altar,  built  in  honour 
of  his  father,  was  in  a  state  of  dilapidation.  These 
he  restored  and  repaired.  The  causeways  between 
Aliso  and  the  Rhine  were  in  want  of  new  moats 
and  landmarks.     These  works  he  completed. 

The  fleet  being  now  ready,  he  entered  the  canal 
of  his  father,  Drusus,  whom  he  invoked  to  favour 
his  enterprise ;  and  after  sailing  through  the  Zuy- 
dersee  to  the  ocean,  landed  at  Amisia,  a  phu-c  near 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Anjisia(  Ems),  on  the  left  bank. 
He  then  marched  upward  along  the  course  of  tho 
river,  leaving  his  fleet  behind.  Arminius  was  on 
the  further  side  of  tiie  Weser,  in  coninmnd  of  tho 
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Chernsci ;  and,  in  order  to  get  to  the  Wcscr,  it 
was  necessary  to  cross  the  Ems.  The  delay  occar 
sioned  by  the  necessity  of  forming  a  bridge  across 
the  Ems,  and  the  difficulty  of  the  passage,  made 
Germanicus  feel  his  error  in  landing  on  the  left 
bank,  and  leaving  his  galleys  at  Amisia.  He  had 
■till  greater  difficulty  in  effecting  the  passage  of  the 
Weser  in  the  fiice  of  the  enemy.  Seeing  now  that 
an  important  action  was  at  hand,  he  determined  to 
ascertain  for  himself  the  temper  and  feelings  of  the 
troops.  Accordingly,  in  the  beginning  of  the  night, 
accompanied  by  a  single  attendant,  he  went  secretly 
into  tho  camp,  listened  by  the  side  of  the  tents, 
and  enjoyed  his  own  fame.  He  heard  the  praise 
of  his  graceful  form,  his  noble  birth,  his  patience, 
his  courtesy,  his  steady  consistency  of  conduct  He 
found  that  his  men  were  eager  to  show  their 
loyalty  and  gratitude  to  their  general,  and  to  slake 
their  vengeance  in  the  field  of  battle.  His  sleep 
that  night  was  blessed  by  a  dream  of  happy  omen, 
and,  on  the  next  day,  when  the  troops  were  all 
ready  for  action,  eight  eagles  were  seen  to  enter 
the  woods.  Germanicus  cried  out  to  the  legions, 
^  Come  on,  follow  the  Roman  birds,  your  own 
divinities.**  A  great  victory  was  gained  with  little 
loss  to  the  Romans,  Arminius  having  barely 
escaped,  after  smearinff  his  fiice  with  his  own 
blood,  in  order  to  disguise  his  features.  His  uncle, 
Inguiomar,  had  an  equally  narrow  escape.  This 
battle  was  fought  upon  the  plain  of  Idistavisus 
(between  Rinteler  and  Hausberg),  and  was  cele- 
brated by  a  trophy  of  arms  erected  upon  the  spot. 
A  second  engagement  took  place  soon  afterwards, 
in  a  position  where  the  retreat  of  both  parties  was 
cut  off  by  the  nature  of  the  ground  in  their  rear, 
to  that  the  only  hope  consisted  in  valour — the 
only  safety  in  victory.  The  result  was  equally 
successful  to  the  Romans.  In  the  heat  of  action 
Germanicus,  that  he  might  be  the  better  known, 
uncovered  his  head,  and  cried  out  to  the  troops  ^  to 
keep  on  killing  and  take  no  prisoners,  since  the 
onlv  wav  to  end  the  war  was  to  exterminate  the 
race.**  It  was  late  at  night  before  the  legions 
ceased  from  their  bloody  task.  In  honour  of  this 
second  victory  a  trophy  was  erected,  with  the  in- 
scription :  ^  The  army  of  Tiberius  Caesar,  having 
subdued  the  nations  between  the  Rhine  and  the 
Elbe,  dedicates  this  monument  to  Mars  and  Ju- 
piter, and  Augustus.**  No  mention  was  made  of 
the  name  of  Germanicus. 

The  summer  was  alrcadv  far  ad^-ancod,  when 
Germanicus,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  troops, 
sailed  back  by  the  Ems  to  the  Ocean.  During  the 
voyage  a  terrific  storm  occurred:  several  of  the 
ships  were  sunk;  and  Germanicus,  whose  vessel 
was  stranded  on  the  shore  of  the  Chauci,  bitterly 
accused  himself  as  the  author  of  so  gros*  a  disaster, 
and  could  scarcely  he  prevented  by  his  friends  from 
flinging  himself  into  the  sea,  where  so  many  of  his 
followers  had  perished.  However,  he  did  not  yield 
to  inactive  grief.  Lest  the  Germans  should  be  en- 
couraged by  the  Roman  losses,  he  sent  Silius  on  an 
expedition  against  the  Catti,  while  he  himself  at- 
tacked the  Marsi ;  and,  by  the  treacherous  informa- 
tion of  their  l(»der,Malovendu%  recovered  one  of  the 
eagles  which  had  belonged  to  the  legion  of  Varus. 
Emboldened  by  success,  he  carried  havoc  and  deso- 
lation into  the  country  of  the  enemy,  who  were 
struck  with  dismay  when  they  saw  that  shipwreck, 
and  banish ip,  and  lou,  only  increased  the  ferocity 
of  Uie  Romans. 
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Germanicus  had  some  tim«  previoialj  KcriveA 
intimation  of  the  wish  of  Tiberias  to  removo  him 
from  Germany,  and  to  give  him  eommand  in  tho 
East,  where  Parthia  and  Armenia  wen  in  coinmo> 
tion  on  account  of  the  dethronement  of  Vononeib 
Knowing  that  his  time  was  short,  he  haatened  hit 
operations ;  and  upon  his  return  to  winter  qnartciii 
felt  convinced  that  another  campaign  would  aniBei 
for  the  successful  termination  of  the  war.  Bat  tba 
summons  of  Tiberias  now  srew  prcMing.  He 
invited  Germanicus  to  come  home,  and  take  tlie 
triumph  which  had  been  voted  to  him,  offered  him 
a  second  consulship,  suggested  that  note  might 
now  be  gained  by  address  than  by  force  of  anns, 
reminded  him  of  the  severe  losses  with  which  his 
successes  were  purchased,  and  appealed  to  his 
modesty  by  hinting  that  he  ought  to  leave  an  op' 
portunity  to  his  adoptive  brother,  Dmsus,  of  ac- 
quiring laurels  in  the  only  field  where  they  coold 
now  be  gathered.  This  touched  one  of  the  tnie 
reasons  of  his  recal,  for  the  emperor,  thoogh  willing 
to  play  him  off  against  Dmsus,  had  no  desire  that 
his  popularity  should  throw  Dmsus  completely  into 
the  shade.  [DRuaus,  No.  11,]  Gcnnanicua 
had  petitioned  for  another  year,  in  order  to  com- 
plete what  he  had  begun,  but  he  could  not  resist 
the  mandate  of  Tiberius,  though  he  saw  that  envj 
was  the  real  cause  of  withdrawing  from  his  grasp 
an  honour  which  he  had  already  eomed.  (Tac 
Ann,  ii.  26.) 

On  his  return  to  Rome  he  was  received  witk 
warm  and  enthusiastic  greeting,  the  whole  pt^pn- 
hition  pouring  forth  to  meet  him  twenty  miles  fimn 
the  city,  and  on  the  26th  of  May,  ▲.  d.  17t  he  cele- 
brated his  triumph  over  the  Chernsci,  Catti,  An- 
gri>'arii,  and  other  tribes,  as  far  as  the  Elbe.  His 
nve  children  adorned  his  car,  and  many  of  the  most 
illustrious  Germans  ministered  to  the  pomp  of  their 
conqueror.  Among  others,  ThusneUa,  the  wife  dT 
Arminius  followed  in  the  procession  of  c^itiTe^ 
^Tac  Jnn.  ii.  41  ;  Suet.  Co/.  L  ;  VelL  PaL  ii.  129  ; 
Euseb.  Chron.  No.  2033  ;  Oros.  viL  4.)  Medds 
are  extant  which  commemorate  this  triumph.  (Set 
the  cut  below.) 

The  whole  of  the  Eastern  provinces  were  M- 
signed,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  to  Gennanicoa, 
with  the  highest  imperium  ;  but  Tiberias  placed 
Cn.  Piso  in  command  of  Syria,  and  was  snpposed 
to  have  given  him  secret  instmctions  to  chedt  aid 
thwart  Germanicus,  though  such  instmctions  wen 
scarcely  wanted,  for  Piso  was  natoially  of  a  pioad 
and  mgged  temper,  unused  to  obedience.  Hit 
wife  Plancina,  too,  was  of  a  haughty  and  domiaee^ 
ing  spirit,  and  was  encouraged  by  Livia,  the 
press-mother,  to  vie  with  and  annoy  Agrip|rinai 

In  A.  D.  18,  Germanicus  entered  upon  his  i 
consulship  at  Nicopolis,  a  city  of  Achaia,  whither 
he  had  arrived  by  coasting  the  lllyrian  shores  after 
a  visit  to  Drusus  in  Dalmatia.  He  then  snrveyed 
the  scene  of  the  battle  of  Actium,  which  was  pe- 
culiarly interesting  to  him,  from  his  family  coi^ 
noction  with  Augustus  and  Antony.  He  had  aa 
anxious  desire  to  view  the  renowned  sites  of  ancient 
story  and  clasuc  lore.  At  Athens  he  was  wd- 
comed  with  the  most  red^rdki  honour,  and,  in 
compliment  to  the  city,  went  attended  with  a  tSofft 
lictor.  At  Ilium,  his  memory  reverted  to  Homsr^ 
poem,  and  to  the  origin  of  the  Roman  race.  At 
Colophon  he  landed,  to  consult  the  oiade  of  the 
Clarion  Apollo,  and  it  is  said  that  the  priest  dari^f 
foreboded  his  early  fiite. 
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At  Rbodes  he  fieU  in  with  Pito,  whom  he  saved 
from  dapger  of  shipwreck,  but  Piso,  not  appeased  by 
hm  gcneronty,  hurried  on  to  Syria,  and,  by  every  ar- 
tifice and  corrnption,  endeavoured  to  acquire  favour 
§ar  limsell^  and  to  heap  obloquy  on  Germanicus. 
PIUBCtna,  in  like  manner,  cast  insult  and  reproach 
on  Agrippina.  Thmigh  this  conduct  did  not  escape 
the  luMwIedge  of  Germanicus,  he  hastened  to  fulfil 
the  objeet  c^  his  mission,  and  proceeded  to  Ar- 
menia, i^aoed  the  crown  upon  the  head  of  Zeno, 
ledaeed  Cappadocis  to  the  form  of  a  province,  and 
gave  Q.  Sermeus  the  command  of  Commagene. 
(Jeaeph.  AuL  Jmd.  zviiL  25.)  He  then  spent  the 
winter  in  Syria,  where,  without  any  open  and 
violent  mptore,  he  and  Piso  scarcely  attempted  to 
coneeal  in  each  other^s  presence  their  mutual  feel- 
ings of  displeasure  and  hatred.  (Tac  Jnn.  ii.  57.) 
In  comi^iaiice  with  the  request  of  Artabanus,  king 
of  tltt  Parthiana,  Germanicus  removed  Vonones, 
tW  depoeed  monarch,  to  Poropeiopolis,  a  maritime 
town  of  Cilida.  This  he  did  with  the  greater 
pieasore,  aa  it  was  mortifying  to  Piso,  with  whom 
Vononea  was  an  especial  &vourite,  firom  his  presents 
and  obseqnioos  attention  to  Plancina. 

In  the  following  year,  a.  d.  19,  Germanicus 
visited  ^Tpt,  induced  by  his  love  of  travel  and 
antiquity,  and  ignorant  of  the  offence  which  he  was 
giving  to  Tiberius  ;  for  it  was  one  of  the  arcana  of 
state,  established  by  Augustus,  that  Egypt  was  not 
to  be  entoed  by  any  Roman  of  high  rank  without 
the  spedal  pennission  of  the  emperor.  From  Ca- 
nofms,  be  sailed  up  the  Nile,  gratifying  his  taste 
far  the  narvellons  and  the  old.  The  ruins  of 
Thebea,  the  hieroglyphical  inscriptions,  the  vocal 
statae  of  Memnon,  the  pyramids,  the  reservoirs  of 
the  Nile,  excited  and  rewarded  his  curiosity.  He 
coDsalted  Apis  aa  to  his  own  fortunes,  and  received 
the  predietion  of  an  untimely  end.  (Plin.  H,  N, 
vuL  46.^ 

On  h»  retom  to  Syria,  he  found  that  every  thing 
had  gone  wrong  during  his  absence.  His  orders, 
■ilitary  and  civil,  had  been  neglected  or  positively 
£sobeyed.  Hence  arose  a  bitter  interchange  of 
leproachea  between  him  and  Piso,  whom  he  ordered 
to  depart  firom  Egypt.  Being  soon  after  seized 
with  an  attack  of  illness,  he  attributed  his  dis- 
teaoper  to  the  sorcery  practised  against  him  by 
Piso.  In  accordance  with  an  ancient  Roman  cus- 
Urb,  which  required  a  denunciation  of  hostility 
between  private  individuals  as  well  as  between 
irtates,  in  order  that  they  might  be  fair  enemies, 
Germanicna  sent  Piso  a  letter  renouncing  his  fnend- 
•bip.  (Suet.  Cat.  1 ;  Tac.  Arm,  iL  70.)  It  is  re- 
naricaUe  that  a  similar  custom  existed  in  the 
middle  ages,  in  the  diffidatio  or  drfiance  of  feudal 
chivalry,  preparatory  to  private  war.  (Allen,  On  the 
Rojffd  /'/wyigcg,  p.  76.)  Whether  there  were 
real  ground  for  the  suspicion  of  poisoning  which 
Germanicas  himself  entertained  against  Piso  and 
Plancina,  it  b  impossible  now  to  decide  with  cer- 
tainty. Germanicus  seems  to  have  been  of  a  ner- 
vous and  credulous  temperament.  He  could  not 
hear  the  sight  of  a  cock,  nor  the  sound  of  its  crow. 
(Pint.  <U  Inrid.  et  Od.  3.)  Wherever  he  met  with 
the  sepulchres  of  illustrious  men,  he  offered  sacri- 
fices to  their  manes.  (Suet.  Cal,  1.)  The  poisoning 
which  he  now  suspected  was  not  of  a  natural  kind : 
it  was  a  tjettefkmm^  partaking  of  magic,  if  we  may 
iadge  from  the  proo&  by  which  it  was  supposed  to 
be  evidenced: — pieces  of  human  flesh,  charms,  and 
■alfdictJopa^  kaden  phites  inscribed  with  the  name 
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of  Germanicus,  half-burnt  ashes  moistened  with 
putrid  blood,  and  other  sorceries  by  which  lives  are 
said  to  be  devoted  to  the  infernal  deities,  were 
found  imbedded  in  the  walls  and  foundations  of 
his  house.  Feeling  his  end  approaching,  he  sum- 
moned his  friends,  and  called  upon  them  to  avenge 
his  foul  murder.  Soon  after,  he  breathed  his  last, 
on  the  9th  of  October,  juD.  19,  in  the  thirty- 
fourth  year  of  his  age,  at  Epidaphne  near  Antio- 
cheia.  (Tac  Atm,  iL  72,  83 ;  Kal,  AniiaL  in 
Orelli,  IfucripL  voL  iL  p.  401  ;  Dion  Cass.  IviL  18; 
Seneca,  Q^,  Nat,  L  1  ;  Zonar.  xL  2 ;  Joseph. 
Ant,  JtuL  xviiL  2,  5 ;  Plin.  H,  N.  xL  37,  71  ; 
Suet.  Cal,  1.)  His  corpse  was  exposed  in  the 
forum  at  Antiocheia,  before  it  was  burnt,  and 
Tacitus  candidly  admits  (iL  73)  that  it  bore  no 
decisive  marks  of  poison,  though  Suetonius  speaka 
of  livid  marks  over  the  whole  body,  and  foam  at 
the  mouth,  and  goes  on  to  report  that,  after  the 
burning,  the  heart  was  found  unoonsumed  among 
the  bones,  —  a  supposed  symptom  of  death  by 
poison. 

Germanicus,  as  he  studiously  sought  popularity 
by  such  compliances  as  lowering  the  price  of  com, 
walking  abroad  without  military  guard,  and  con- 
forming to  the  national  costume,  so  he  possessed  in 
an  extraordinary  degree  the  &culty  of  winning 
human  affection.  The  savageness  of  his  German 
wars  fell  heavily  upon  the  barbarians,  with  whom 
he  had  no  community  of  feeling.  To  those  who 
came  into  personal  communication  with  him,  he 
was  a  mild-mannered  man.  Tacitus,  whose  ao* 
counts  of  his  campaigns  are  full  of  fire  and  sword, 
of  wide  desolation  and  unsparing  slaughter,  yet 
speaks  of  his  remarkable  mantududo  m  hostet.  In 
governing  his  own  army  his  discipline  was  gentle,, 
and  he  was  evidently  averse  to  harsh  measures. 
He  had  not  that  ambition  of  supreme  command, 
which  often  accompanies  the  power  of  commanding 
well,  nor  was  he  made  of  that  stem  stuff  which 
would  have  enabled  him  to  cope  with  and  control 
a  refractory  subordinate  officer  with  the  cleverness 
and  activity  of  Piso.  He  was  a  man  of  sensitive 
feeling,  chute  and  temperate,  and  possessed  all 
the  amiable  virtues  which  spread  a  charm  over 
social  and  fiunily  intercourse.  His  dignified  per- 
son, captivating  eloquence,  elegant  and  refined 
taste,  cultivated  understanding,  high  sense  of  ho- 
nour, unaffected  courtesy,  firank  munificence,  and 
polished  manners,  befitted  a  Roman  prince  of  hia 
exalted  station,  and  seemed  to  justify  the  general 
hope  that  he  might  live  to  dispense,  as  emperor, 
the  blessings  of  his  government  over  the  Roman 
world.  He  shines  with  fairer  light  from  the  dark 
atmosphere  of  crime  and  tyranny  which  shrouds 
the  time  that  succeeded  his  death.  The  comparison 
between  Germanicus  and  Alexander  the  Great, 
which  is  suggested  by  Tacitus  (Ann,  iL  73),  pre- 
sents but  superficial  resemblances.  Where  can  we 
find  in  the  Roman  general  traces  of  that  lofty 
daring,  those  wide  views,  and  that  potent  intellect 
which  marked  the  hero  of  Macedon  ? 

The  sorrow  that  was  felt  for  the  death  of  Ger- 
manicus was  intense.  Foreign  potentates  shared 
the  lamentation  of  the  Roman  people,  and,  in  token 
of  mourning,  abstained  from  their  usual  amuse- 
ments. At  home  unexampled  honours  were  de- 
creed to  his  memory.  It  was  ordered  that  his  name 
should  be  inserted  in  the  Salian  hymns,  that  hia 
curale  chair,  mounted  with  crowns  of  oak  leaves, 
should  always  be  set  in  the  public  shows,  in  the 
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Bpaci>  reserved  for  the  priests  of  Apollo,  thiit  his 
statue  in  ivory  biioiild  be  carried  in  procc»»iou  at 
the  opening  uf  the  games  of  the  Circus,  and  that  the 
ilnmines  and  nugurs  who  succeeded  him  shoidd  be 
t;iken  from  tlic  Julia  gens.  A  public  tomb  was 
built  for  him  at  Antioch.  A  triumphal  arch  was 
erected  in  his  honour,  on  Mount  Anianus,  in  SjTia, 
with  an  inscription  ^'counting  his  achievements, 
and  stating  that  he  had  died  for  his  countr}-;  and 
other  monuments  to  his  memory  were  constructed 
at  Rome,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  The 
original  grief  broke  out  afresh  when  Agrippina 
arrived  in  lUily  with  his  ashes,  which  were  de- 
posited in  the  tomb  of  Augustus.  Rut  the  Roman 
people  were  diss:itisHed  with  the  stinted  obsequies 
with  which,  on  this  occjision,  the  ceremony  was 
conducted  by  desire  of  Tiberius.  (Tac.  Ann.  ii. 
83,iii.  1— 0'.) 

By  Agrippina  he  had  nine  children,  three  of 
whom  died  young,  wTiilc  the  others  survived  him. 
(Stemma  Druaorum^  vol.  i.  p.  1U77  ;  Suet.  Oil,  7.) 
Of  those  who  survived,  the  most  notorious  were  the 
emperor  Caias  Caligula,  and  Agrippina,  the  mother 
of  Nero. 

He  was  an  author  of  some  repute,  and  not  only 
an  orator  but  a  poet.  (Suet.  Cut.  3 ;  Ov.  Fast. 
i  -Jl,  25,  Ex  Font,  ii.  5,  41,  53,  iv.  8,  ««  ;  Plin. 
If,N.  viii.  4"2.)  (^f  the  Greek  comedies  (mentioned 
by  Suetonius)  which  he  composed,  we  have  no 
fragments  left,  hut  the  rtMnains  of  his  I^atin  trans- 
lation of  the  Phar.nnnwna  of  Aratuscvincc  consider- 
able skill  in  versification,  and  are  superior  in  merit 
to  the  Hiujihir  work  of  Cicero.  By  some  critics  the 
nuihfTship  of  this  work  has  been,  without  sufficient 
ciiuiie,  dcnird  to  Germanicus.  (Rarth.  Adcci's.  x. 
•Jl.)  The  early  scholia  appended  to  this  trans- 
latinn  havi'  been  attributed,  without  any  certainty, 
now  to  Fulgentius,  and  now  to  Caesius  or  Cal- 
]Miliiiu3  Ris>us.  They  contain  a  citation  from 
Pnidentius.  We  have  also  fnigments  of  his  Dio- 
sttut'.'ni  <»r  /'nt^/Hostica^  a  physical  poem,  compiled 
fnuu  Greek  sources.  0(  the  epigrams  ascrilx'd  to 
him,  that  on  the  Thracian  boy  (Mattaire,  Corjuts 
PiH-tarum,  ii.  1547)  has  been  much  admired,  but  it 
is  an  example  of  a  frigid  conc\.it.  (Buniuinn.  An- 
ihol.  I  Alt.  iu  103,  v.  41  ;  Brunck.  AnaU-ct.  vol.  ii. 
J).  "IWb.)  The  H'mains  of  Germanicus  were  first 
printed  at  Bonnnia,  foL  1474,  then  at  Venice,  fol. 
Www  and  145)9,  in  aedibus  Aldi.  Avery  good 
edition  was  published  by  the  well-known  Hugo 
Grotius  when  he  was  quite  a  youth,  with  plates  of 
the  constellaiiona,  to  illustrate  the  phaenomena  of 
Aratus,  4to,  licyden,  IHOO.  There  are  also  editions 
in  the  (unuimi  Familiac  Cacvareae^  by  Schwarz, 
8 vo.  Cohunr,  1715,  and  by  C.  F.  Schmid.  8vo.  LUne- 
hurg,  1 7J8.  The  laU^st  edition  is  that  of  J.  C.  Or«lli, 
at  the  end  of  his  Phaedrus,  8vo.  Zurich,  1831. 

The  eventful  life  and  tnigic  death  of  Germanicus, 
embellished  by  the  picturesiiue  narrative  of  Tacitus, 
have  rendered  him  a  favourite  hero  of  the  stage. 
There  is  an  Kngli^h  play,  with  the  title  **  (lermani- 
cuis  a  iniged y,  by  a  Gentleman  of  the  University  of 
Oxford,'*  8vo,  London,  1775.  Germanicus  also 
gives  name  to  several  French  tnigedies — one  by 
Bursiult,  which  was  highly  i^rized  by  Comeille,  a 
bv'ciind  by  the  Jesuit  Dominicjue  de  Colouia,  a  third 
by  Pradon,  which  was  the  subject  of  an  epigmm  by 
llacnie,  and  a  fourtli,  published  by  A.  V.  Arnault 
in  181(1,  which  occasioned  tfonie  sensation  on  its 
fipit  repreM'ntation,  and  wsw  translated  into  Eng- 
lish by  Geoi^go  Ik-mel.     (Louis  de  Beaufort, /itij- 
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toirc  de  Caesar  Hermanicuty  l*3mo.  Ijeyden,  1741  ; 
Caemr  Germanicus^  tin  Ifittoriacke*  G'eiuaZde,  Bvo. 
Stendal,  1796;  F.  Hoflmanu,  Die  vier  Frldzug* 
dfs  Gvrmnnicui  in  Dcuixhland^  4to.  Gotting; 
181U  ;  Niebuhr,  Led.  on  the  Hist,  of  Rom.  yoI.  ii. 
Lect.  61.)  [J.  T.  G.1 


com  OF   GBRMANXCU& 

GERMA'NUS.  1.  One  of  the  comiiiaDden  of 
the  expedition  sent  bv  the  emperor  Thcodosius  IL, 
A.  D.  441,  to  attai'k  the  Vondoli  in  Africa.  (Proa- 
pcr.  Aquit.  Chnm.) 

2.  The  patricitui,  a  nephew  of  the  emperor  Jut- 
tinian  I.  He  was  grown  up  at  the  time  of  Justi- 
nian''s  accession  (a.  d.  527 )« for  soon  after  that  he 
was  appointed  commander  of  the  troops  in  Thnce« 
and  almost  annihihited  a  body  of  Antac,  a  SlaTontc 
nation  who  h:ul  invaded  tliat  provinoe.  lie 
was  sent  into  Africa  on  occasion  of  the  mutiny 
of  the  troops  there  under  Tzotzas,  after  the  re- 
covery of  that  province  from  the  Vandals  by  Beli- 
sarins,  who  had  been  called  away  into  Sicily  bj 
the  mutinous  temper  of  the  army  in  that  island* 
Germanus  was  accompanied  by  Domnicns,  or 
Uonmichus,  and  Symmachus,  men  of  skill,  who 
were  sent  with  him  apparently  as  his  adnters. 
On  his  arri\al  at  Carthage  (a.  d.  534)  he  found 
that  two  thirds  of  the  army  were  with  the  rebel 
Tzotzas  (T^oT^ar,  as  Theophanes  writes  the  name ; 
in  Procopius  it  is  Stotzas,  1r6iT^at\  and  that  the 
remainder  were  iu  a  very  dissatisfied  state.  Dj 
his  mildness,  he  assuaged  the  diwontcnt  of  his 
troops  ;  and  on  the  approach  of  Tzotxas,  marched 
out,  drove  him  away,  and  overtaking  him  in  hit 
retreat,  gave  him  so  decisive  a  defeat  at  KiCAAat 
Bara/Nxs,  i.  e.  Scalas  Veteres,  in  Numidia,  as  to  pnt 
an  end  to  the  revolt,  and  to  compel  Tzotzas  to  tire 
into  Mauritania.  A  second  attempt  at  mutiny 
was  made  at  Carthage  by  Mazimus ;  but  it  was 
repressed  by  Germanus,  who  punished  Mazimoa 
by  crucifying  or  impaling  him  at  Carthage.  iJttt- 
manus  was  shortly  after  (about  a.  d.  539  or  540) 
recalled  by  Justinian  to  Constantinople.  Imme- 
diately after  his  return  from  Africa  he  was  sent  to 
defend  Syria  against  Chosroes,  or  Khosm  I.,  king  of 
Persia  ;  but  his  forces  were  inadequate  for  that 
pur{)ose,  and,  after  leaving  a  portion  of  hu  tnopa 
to  giirrison  Antioch,  which  was,  however,  takca 
by  Chosroes  (a.  d.  539  or  540),  ho  withdrew  into 
Cilicia.  After  this  Germanus  remained  for  tone 
time  without  any  prominent  employment.  Either 
his  ill  success  in  Syria  involved  him  in  disgrace,  or 
he  was  kept  back  by  the  hatred  of  the  empma 
Theodora,  the  fear  of  whose  displeasure  prevented 
any  of  the  greater  Byzantine  nobles  from  inter- 
marrying with  the  children  which  Germanus  had 
by  his  wife  Passara  {Tlaaaapa)  ;  and  he  was  o1^ 
ligcd  (a.  d.  545)  to  negotiate  a  match  between  hit 
daimhter,  who  was  now  marriageable,  and  JoamMi« 
nephew  of  ViuiUan  the  Goth,  though  JosuuM. 
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oC  a  nnk  inferior  to  that  of  his  bride.  E?en 
cy»  match  was  not  effected  without  much  oppo- 
■cioa  and  grieToas  threats  on  the  part  of  the  em- 
preaiL  Gennanus  had  another  ground  of  dissatis- 
fattkm.  His  brother  Borais  or  Boraides  had  on 
his  death  left  his  property  to  Gennanus  and  his 
childrem  to  the  prejudice  of  his  own  wife  and 
daughter,  to  whom  he  bequeathed  only  so  much  as 
the  kw  required.  The  daughter  appealed  against 
this  amngement,  and  the  emperor  gave  judgment 
ta  her  &Tour.  Thus  alienated  from  his  uncle,  Ger- 
■anos  and  his  sons  Justin  and  Justinian,  the  first 
flf  wb<m  had  been  consul  (he  is  probably  the  Fla- 
TioB  Jostinua  who  was  consul  a.  d.  540),  were 
•tidied  to  j(»n  in  the  conspiracy  of  Artabanes, 
vho.  after  the  death  of  the  empress  Theodora,  was 
plotting  the  murder  of  the  emperor  Justinian  and 
kift  general,  Belisarius.  But  their  loyalty  was 
proof  against  the  solicitation,  and  they  gave  in- 
furmation  <^  the  plot.  Germanus  was  nevertheless 
nupected  by  the  emperor  of  participation  in  it,  but 
neceeded  in  making  his  innocence  clear. 

In  ▲.  o.  550  Justinian  appointed  Germanus  to 
tile  command  against  the  Goths  in  Italy.  He 
uwlertook  the  charge  with  great  zeal,  and  expended 
in  the  collection  of  a  suitable  force  a  larger  amount 
from  his  prirate  fortune  than  the  emperor  contri- 
buted from  the  public  revenue.  His  sons  Justin 
and  Juitinian  were  to  serve  under  him,  and  he 
was  to  be  accompanied  by  his  second  wife,  Matar 
Muitha  (Mara<rovy0a),  an  Ostro-Gothic  princess, 
widow  of  the  Gothic  king  Vitiges,  and  grand- 
dsaghter  of  the  great  Theodoric.  His  liberality 
and  high  reputation  soon  attracted  a  large  army  of 
vetnaas  ;  many  soldiers  formerly  in  the  pay  of  the 
empire,  now  in  that  of  the  Goths,  promised  to 
dosert  to  him,  and  he  had  reason  to  hope  that  his 
omneciion  with  their  royal  family  would  disjx)se 
ihi  Goths  themselves  to  submit.  The  mere  terror 
of  his  name  caused  the  retreat  of  a  Slavonic  horde 
vbo  had  crossed  the  Danube  to  attack  Thessa- 
ioneica ;  and  he  was  on  his  march,  with  the  bright- 
t>t  i^Mpects,  into  Italy,  when  he  died,  after  a 
•itm  illness,  at  Sardica  in  Illyricum.  He  had, 
hhfide  the  children  above  mentioned  by  his  first 
nriff,  a  posthumous  son  by  Matasuntha,  called, 
after  him,  Germanus.  (Procopius,  De  Ddl.  Vandal. 
it  IS— ]  9,  De  Dello  Persico,  iL  6,  7,  De  Beilo 
G>itkico,  iiL  12,  31—33,  37 — 40,  Hist.  Arcatta^ 
c.  5,  with  the  notes  of  Alemannus;  Theophan. 
Chvmjy.  voL  L  p.  316,  Ac,  ed.  Bonn.) 

3.  One  of  the  generals  of  the  emperor  Tiberius 
II.  The  emperor  manifested  his  esteem  for  him 
bj  giving  him  his  daughter  Charito  in  marriage 
(a.  d.  58*2),  on  which  occasion  he  received  the  title 
uf  Caesar.  Another  daughter  of  Tiberius  was 
married  to  Mauricius  or  Maurice,  afterwards  em- 
peror. (Theophan.  Chronog,  p.  388,  ed.  Bonn ; 
Zonar.  xiv.  11.) 

4.  The  patrician,  contemporary  with  the  emperor 
.Mauricius  or  Maurice,  is  perhaps  the  same  as  No. 
2.  Theodosius,  the  son  of  Maurice,  married  his 
daughter  a.d.  602.  During  the  revolt  which  closed 
the  reign  and  life  of  Maurice,  Theodosius  and  Germa- 
Diu  left  Constantinople  on  a  hunting  excursion,  and 
while  absent  had  some  communication  with  the  re- 
volted troops  under  Phocas,  who  oflfered  the  im- 
perial «own  to  either  or  both  of  them  (a.  d.  602). 
<  >n  their  return  to  Constantinople,  Maurice  accused 
Ciermanus  of  conspiring  against  him,  and  Gemumus 
in  alanu  fled  to  one  of  the  churches  in  Constaiiti- 
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nople.  The  emperor  sent  to  drag  him  from  his 
sanctuary,  but  the  resistance  of  his  servants  enabled 
him  to  escape  to  the  great  church.  Maurice  then 
caused  Theodosius  to  be  beaten  with  rods,  on 
suspicion  of  aiding  his  fathei^in-law  to  escape. 
Germanus,  it  is  said,  would  have  given  himself  up, 
but  the  malcontents  in  the  city  would  not  allow 
him  to  do  so  ;  and  he,  in  anticipation  of  Maurice^a 
downfal,  tampered  with  them  to  obtain  the  crown. 
Meantime  the  army  under  Phocas  approached,  and 
Germanus,  probably  through  fear,  went  out  with 
others  to  meet  him.  Phocas  offered  him  the  crown, 
but  he,  suspecting  the  intentions  of  the  rebel,  de- 
clined it.  Phocas  having  himself  become  emperor, 
and  being  apprehensive  of  Germanus,  first  mado 
him  a  priest  (a.  d.  603),  and  afterwards  (a.d.  605 
or  606),  feeling  still  insecure,  put  him  to  death, 
together  with  his  daughter.  (Theophan.  Chronog, 
p.  388,  445-456,  &c.  ed.  Bonn  ;  Theophyl.  Simo- 
catta,  Uiti,  viii.  4,  8,  9,  10,  and  apud  Phot. 
BiU.  cod.  Q5\  Zonar.  adv.  13,  14;  Cedren.  vol.  i 
p.  710,  ed.  Bonn.) 

5.  Governor  of  Edessa  (a.  d.  587)  in  the  reign 
of  the  emperor  Maurice,  was  chosen  general  by  the 
troops  who  guarded  the  eastern  frontier,  and  who 
had,  by  their  mutinous  behaviour,  put  their  com- 
mander, Priscus,  to  flight  During  the  reign  of 
Phocas,  we  find  a  Germanus,  apparently  the  same, 
holding  the  military  command  on  the  same  frontier. 
Narses,  a  Roman  (or  Byzantine)  general,  having 
revolted  and  taken  possession  of  Edessa,  Germanus 
was  ordered  to  besiege  the  town,  and  was  there 
defeated  and  mortally  wounded  (a.  d.  604)  by  a 
Persian  army,  which  Chosroes  or  Khosru  II.,  whose 
assistance  the  rebel  had  implored,  sent  to  his  relief 
(Theophan.  Chronog.  vol.  L  p.  451,  ed.  Bonn  ;  Theo- 
phylact  Simocat.  Hist.  iiL  2,  3,  and  ap.  Phot.  Dibl, 
cod.  65;  Zonar.  xiv.  14  ;  Cedren.  vol.  i.  p.  710, 
ed.  Bonn.) 

6.  AuTissioDORENSis,  or  St.  Germain  of 
AuxKRRB,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  early 
saints  of  the  Gallic  church,  lived  a  little  before  the 
overthrow  of  the  western  empire.  He  was  born  at 
Auxerre,  about  a.  d.  378,  of  a  good  family,  and  at 
first  followed  the  profession  of  the  bar.  Having  em- 
braced the  Christian  religion, and  entered  the  church, 
he  was  ordained  deacon  by  Amator,  bishop  of  Aux- 
erre, and  on  his  death  shortly  after  was  unanimously 
chosen  his  successor,  and  held  the  see  from  a.  d. 
418  to  449.  He  was  eminent  for  his  zeal  against 
heresy,  his  success  as  a  preacher,  his  holiness,  and 
the  miracles  which  he  is  said  to  have  wrought. 
Among  the  remarkable  incidents  of  his  life  were 
his  two  visits  to  Britain,  the  first  in  or  about  a.  d. 
429  and  430;  the  second  in  a.  d.  446  or  447, 
shortly  before  his  death,  which,  according  to  Bede, 
took  place  at  Ravenna,  in  Italy,  apparently  in  a,d. 
448.  His  transactions  in  Britain  were  among  the 
most  important  of  his  life,  especially  in  his  first 
visit,  when  he  was  sent  over  by  a  council,  with  Lupus 
Trecasenus  or  Trecassinus  (St.  Loup  of  Troyes), 
as  his  associate,  to  check  the  spread  of  Pelagianism. 
He  was  successful  not  only  in  the  main  object  of 
his  mission,  but  also  in  repelling  in  a  very  remark- 
able manner  an  incursion  of  the  Saxons,  who  were 
struck  with  panic  by  the  Britons  (who,  under  the 
guidance  of  Germanus,  were  advancing  to  repel 
them),  raising  a  shout  of  **  Alleluia.^  This  inci- 
dent occurred  before  the  commencement  of  the 
Saxon  conquest  under  Hengist,  during  the  first 
visit   of  Gennanus.     The  writings  of  Gcn/ianua 
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are  unimportant.  One  of  them,  which  is  not  now 
extant,  but  which  Nennius  quotes  (c.50),  contained 
an  account  of  the  death  of  the  BriUsh  king,  Ouor- 
tigimus  or  Vortigem.  (  Nennius,  Hittor,  c.  30 — 
50 ;  Baeda,  De  Sex  AeiaL,  and  HitL  Ecdet, 
Gent  An^or.  L  c  17—21,  Acta  Scmdor.  Julii, 
SI,  Tol.viL 

7.  Of  CoNSTANTiNOPLB,  was  the  son  of  the 
patrician  Justinian,  who  was  put  to  death  by  the 
emperor  Constantine  IV.  Pogonatns,  by  whom  Ger- 
manus  himself  was  castrated,  appnrenUy  on  account 
of  his  murmurs  at  his  father^s  death.  Oermanus 
was  translated  a.  o.  715  from  the  archbishoprick  of 
CyzicuK,  which  he  had  previously  held,  to  the  patri- 
archal see  of  Constantinople.  About  two  years  after- 
wards he  negotiated  the  abdication  of  Theodosius 
III.  in  favour  of  Leo  III.  the  Isaurian,  with  whom 
he  was  subsequently  involved  in  a  contest  on  the 
subject  of  the  use  of  images  in  worship.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  some  diifercnce  between  them  had  com- 
menced before  Oermanus  was  called  upon  to  baptize 
Constantine,  the  infant  son  of  Leo,  afterwards  the 
emperor  Constantine  V.  Copron}'mus.  The  infituit 
polluted  the  baptismal  font  (whence  his  surname), 
and  the  angry  patriarch  declared  prophetically  that 
**  much  evil  would  come  to  the  church  and  to  reli- 
gion through  him.**  Oermanus  vehemently  opposed 
the  iconoclastic  measures  of  Leo  ;  and  his  pertinar 
cious  resistance  occasioned  his  deposition,  a.  d. 
730.  He  was  succeeded  by  Anastasius,  an  oppo- 
nent of  images,  and  the  party  of  the  Iconoclasts  ob- 
tained a  temporary  triumph.  Oermanus  died  a.  d. 
740.  lie  was  anathematised  at  a  council  of  the 
Iconoclasts  held  at  Constantinople  A.  D.  754,  in  the 
reign  of  Constantine  Copronymus;  but  after  the 
overthrow  of  that  party  he  was  regarded  with 
ri>vorence,  and  is  reckoned  both  by  the  Ijatin  and 
Greek  churches  as  a  confessor. 

Several  works  of  Oermanus  are  extant.  1.  TltfH 
T«v  dyltfy  obcovfuyiKtiy  avyS^w  rdaxu  clcri,  iced 
ir<$Tc  Kal  9id  ri  awnfipoiaOriavar  Of  the  Cftnend 
Councils;  how  many  they  arv,  and  tckenj  and  on 
fchiii  account  they  were  anembled.  This  work,  in  an 
imperfect  form,  and  without  the  author^s  name, 
was,  with  the  Nomocanon  of  Photius,  published  by 
Christopher  Justellus,  4to.  Paris,  1615  :  it  is  also 
contained  in  the  Bibiiotheca  Cauonica  of  Henry 
Justellus ;  but  was  first  given  in  a  complete  form, 
and  with  the  author^s  name,  in  the  Varia  Sacra  of 
Le  Moyne.  2.  Kpidolae,  Three  letters  addressed 
to  different  bishops,  are  in  the  Aota(\i  the  Second 
Nicene,  or  Seventh  General  Council,  held  A.  d. 
787'  3.  Homiliae^  included  in  the  Collection  of 
Pantinus  (8vo.  Antwerp,  1601)  ;  the  Auctarium  of 
Ducaeus,  tom.  ii.;  and  the  Novum  Auetariumy 
and  the  Ork/inum  rcrumque  CotutoMtinopoliianarum 
JifanipHlus  of  Combefis.  Latin  versions  of  them 
are  in  the  >-arious  editions  of  the  BibiiotheoaPatrum, 
4.  A  work  mentioned  by  Photius,  but  now  lost, 
against  those  who  di^mraged  or  corrupted  the 
writings  of  Gregory  Nyssen.  5.  Commentaries  on  the 
writings  of  the  pseudo-DionysiusAreopagita.  (Theo- 
phan.  Chronog.  voL  i.  pp.  539,  599 — 630  ;  Phot 
Bibl,  cod.  233 ;  Zonaras,  xiv.  20 ;  Fabric.  BM.  Gr. 
vol.  vii.  p.  10,  voL  viii.  p.  84,ToI.xi.  pp.  155^162 ; 
Cave,//«/.Z,i//.  vol.i  p.  62  l,ed.  Oxford,  1740—43.) 

8.  Of  Cox8TA.vTiNOPLK,the  younger,  was  bom 
at  Auaplus  on  the  Propontis,  and  before  his  elevor 
tion  to  the  patriarchate  (a.  d.  1222)  was  a  monk  of 
pioty  and  learning.  Though  counted  in  the  suc- 
cession of  the  Greek  patriarchs  of  Constantinople, 
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he  discharged  the  functions  of  his  oiBoe  at  Niee,  Ii 
Bithynia,  Constantinople  itself  being  then  in  th« 
hands  of  the  Latins.  He  was  anzions  for  tha 
union  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  chnrchet,  and  wrott 
to  the  pope  Gregory  IX.  a  letter,  of  which  a  LatiD 
version  is  included  among  the  letters  of  that  popc^ 
and  is  given,  with  the  version  of  a  letter  of  Ge^ 
manus  to  the  cardinals,  and  the  pope^  answw^ 
by  Matthew  Paris.  {Hutoria  Major,  p.  457,  Ac^ 
ed.  Wats,  fol.  Lond.  1 640.)  The  lettenare  as^ned 
by  Matthew  Paris  to  the  year  1237,  instead  of 
1232,  which  is  their  proper  date.  The  empewt 
Joannes  Ducas  Vataoes  was  also  fisToniable  to  tha 
union,  and  a  conference  was  held  in  hu  pretence  hj 
Oermanus  and  some  ccclesiastici  sent  by  the  pope. 
A  council  on  the  subject  was  afterwards  held  (a.  Dw 
1233)  at  Nymphoea,  in  Bithynia,  but  it  caaie  to 
nothing.  Oudin  affirms  that  after  the  fiuiure  of  tUi 
negotiation,  Oermanus  became  as  hoetOe  to  the 
Romish  church  as  he  had  before  been  fnendlj. 
According  to  Cave  and  Oudin,  Oermanu  wh 
deposed  A.  D.  1240,  restored  in  1254,  and  died 
shortly  after  ;  and  their  statement  is  confirmed  bj 
Nicephoms  Gregoras  (//tjrf.  ByxanL  iiL  1,  ^55, 
ed.  Bonn),  who  says  that  he  died  a  little  before  the 
election  of  Theodore  Lascaris  II.,  in  a.  D.  1254  or 
1255.  According  to  other  statcmenta,  founded  en 
a  passage  in  Geoige  Acropolita,  c.  43,  OcniUDmi 
died  A.  D.  1239  or  1240. 

The  writings  of  Oermanus  are  very  naniaiM% 
and  comprehend,  I.  Ejtittolae.  Beside  those  polh 
lished  in  the  Jlittoria  Ma  jut  of  Matthew  Pkrii, 
there  are  two.  Ad  Qfprioa,  in  the  Afonmwteata  B> 
drs,  Grace,  of  Cotelerius,  voL  L  p.  462.  2.  One- 
iioncs^  and  Ilomiliae,  These  are  published,  aoBe 
in  the  Ilomiliae  Sacrae  of  David  Hoeochelias; 
others  in  the  Auctarium  of  Ducaeus,  vol  ii.,  in  the 
Auctarium  of  Combefis,  vol  L,  in  the  coUeetioD  rf 
Oretser  De  CVace,  vol.  ii.,  and  in  the  Origbmm  Jto> 
rumque  CPoIitanarum  Manipulu»  of  Combefieyand  m 
some  editions  of  the  Bib/iotAeea  Patmm.  9L  D^ 
creta.  Three  of  these  are  published  in  the  Jm 
Grueco-Romanum  of  Leuncbivius,lib.  iii.  p.  232,  and 
in  the  Jus  OrientaU  of  Bonefidius.  4.  Jdmrntimm  dl 
Festum  Annunciafioni$,  in  the  Auetarmm  of  Com* 
befia  5.  Rerum  Ecdaiadiearum  TkeoHa^  or  &^ 
positio  in  JMurrpam,  given  in  Greek  and  Latin  ia 
the  Auctarium  of  Ducaeus  and  the  Graee.  Setlm, 
Monum,  of  Cotelerius.  There  is  aome  difflcohj 
in  distinguishing  his  writings  from  thoae  of  Urn 
elder  Oermanus  of  Constantinople.  Many  oC  Ua 
works  are  unpublished.  Fabricius  gives  an  enone- 
ration  of  them.  (Fabric  BiU.  Gr.  rol.  zi  pu  I6S ; 
Cave,  //m/.  LUt.  voL  it  p.  289 ;  Oudin.  IM 
Ecc  vol.  iiL  coL  52,  dec.) 

8.    Of  CONSTANTINOPLS,  WAS  blshop  of 

nople,  and  a  friend  of  the  emperor  Michael 
logus,  at  whose  solicitation  he  was  elected  patriarch 
of  Constantinople  by  a  synod  held  a.  d.  Iz67«  He 
unwillingly  accepted  the  office ;  and  reaigiwd  it 
within  a  few  months,  and  retired  to  a  monastny, 
in  consequence  of  the  opposition  made  to  his  ap* 
pointment,  either  on  the  ground  of  some  irrm- 
Urity  in  his  translation,  or  more  probably  of  Ua 
holding  the  patriarchate,  while  hia  deposed  pra* 
decessor,  Arsenius,  was  living.  He  was  a  Icanwl 
man,  of  mild  disposition,  polished  mannn^  and 
irreproachable  morals.  He  was  afWwarda  one  of 
the  ambassadors  of  the  emperor  to  the  fouitcenth 
General  Council,  that  of  Lyon  (a.  d.  1277)*  and 
there  supported  the  union  of  the  Greek  ud  ~ 
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Avdm.  He  does  not  appear  to  liave  left  anj 
^nitiiiga,  bat  the  Decreta  of  Oermanas  II.  of  Con- 
nttntifWTflr.  contained  in  the  Jtu  Graeco-Romanum 
mi  LenndaTioa,  have  been  sometimes  improperly 
■acribcd  to  him.  (Niceph.  Gregor.  Hist.  ByzanL 
H.  5,  8;  Qeoi)^.  PhraniBa,  Ckromcon^  L  3 ;  Fabr. 
BSbL  Gr.  ToL  zL  p.  170,  &&,  VAH  de  Vhijier 
Jb  DMa)  [J.  C.  M.J 

GEIUCTNUS,  PAULUS  (llaSKof  T^pfuvos), 

«r  Pauius  of  Myua  {UoSKos  4  iK  Mvoios),  wrote 

aooie  oommentaiies  on    the  orations  of  Ljsias. 

PkoCiu  says  he  had  caused  the  loss  of  many  of  that 

entor'^  finest  productions,  by  asserting  that  they 

vete  qNukws,  and  thus  leading  men  to  neglect 

fbcB :  a  remarkable  eridence  of  ue  credit  attached 

ts  the  judgment  of  Panlus.     Paulus  ascribed  to 

Lyni  the  two  pieces  Tl^fA  rris  *l<pucpdrous  9t»pwr 

Ik  Domo  IpUeraik.  (Phot  B&L  cod.  262 ;  Suidas, 

a.  «.  UaiKos  T^ppM^os;  Fabr.  BiU,   Gr,  toL  ii. 

pp. 766, 770.)  [J.  CM.] 

OERON  (r^fwr),  that  is,  '*the  old  man  ;^ 
VBJer  this  name  Nereus  was  worshipped  at  Gy* 
ihioB  in  Laconia.  (Pans.  i.  23.  §  8  ;  comp.  Hes. 
7W  234.)  [L.  S.] 

GER(KNTIU&  1.  A  Roman  officer  (Am- 
■Bnm  calls  him  **  comes  **)  who  embraced  the  party 
sf  Msgnendus,  and  was  condemned  by  the  em- 
peror CoQstantius  II.  when  at  Arelate  (Aries), 
1.  D.  353,  to  be  tortured  and  banished.  ( Amm. 
Msrc  liT.  5.) 

2.  A  Biitni,  one  of  the  two  generals  appointed 
V  tbe  onaper  Constantino  to  command  his  army, 
sftcr  the  death  of  his  first  generals,  Neyiogastes 
■d  Jittiiiian.  The  r^utation  of  Gerontius  and 
Ui  coQesgoe  (Edorinchns,  a  Frank)  is  attested  by 
^  6ct  that  Sams,  whom  Stilicho  had  sent  to  at- 
tek  Coostantine,  and  who  was  besieging  the 
mper  in  Vienna  (Vienne),  in  Gaul,  prepared  for 
t  RtRst  when  he  heard  of  their  appointment,  and 
CKued  with  loaa  and  difficulty  into  Italy  (a.  d. 

m). 

When  Constani,  son  of  Constantine,  whom  his 
tttber  had  sent  to  subdue  Spain,  returned,  after 
iftcting  the  subjugation  of  that  country,  to  his 
fcdier  in  Gaul,  he  left  Gerontius  to  guard  the 
pttKs  of  the  Pyrenen.    Being  sent  back  again,  he 
tnk  Justus  with  him  as  his  general,  and   this 
•fiaded  the  proud  spirit  of  Gerontius,  and  induced 
Hm  to  reTolt  (a.  d.  408).     His  first  step  was  to 
ikfBtiate  with  the  barbarians  (probably  the  Van- 
dals, Alans,  and  Suevi),  who  were  ravaging  Gaul 
and  Spain,  and  the  troubles  he  excited  appear  to 
hsve  recalled  ConstanUne  from  Italy,  whither  he 
had  gone  apparently,  to  assist,  but  really  to  de- 
tibooe  HoDoriui.      After  his  return,   he  was  at> 
tacked  by  Gerontius.    The  insurgents  had  driTen 
CoDstans  out  of  Spain,  where  Gerontius  had  declared 
his  friend  (or  perhaps  his  servant)  Mazimusempe- 
lor,  and  left   him  at  Tarragona;    and   Constans 
besng  taken  at  Vienna  (Vienne),  was  slain  by  order 
of  Gerontius,   and   Constantine   himself  was  be- 
sieged by  Gerontius  in  Aries.    Bat  the  approach  of 
an  army  sent  by  Honorius,  under  his  general  Con- 
sCantios,  obliged  Gerontius  to  raise  the  siege,  and 
being  abandoned  by  the  greater  part  of  his  troops, 
who  went  over  to  Constantius,  he  fled  towards 
Spain.    The  troops  there,  however,  looking  upon 
hai  as  quite  ruined,  conspired  to  kill  him.     At- 
tacked by  superior  numbers,  he  defended  himself 
Boat  resolutely,  and  killed  many  of  his  assailants ; 
h«t  finding  escape  impowible,  he  put  an  end  to  his 
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own  life,  after  first  killing,  at  their  own  request, 
his  wife,  and  a  &ithfiil  Alan  friend  or  servant,  who 
accompanied  him.  The  wife  of  Gerontius  is  ex- 
pressly said  by  Sozomen  to  have  been  a  Christian  ; 
the  silence  of  the  historian  leads  us  to  suppose  that 
Gerontius  himself  was  a  heathen.  His  revolt,  by 
preventing  Constantine  from  holding  the  bwha- 
rians  in  check,  led  to  the  assumption  of  indepen« 
dence  in  self-defence  by  the  Britons  and  Armoricans. 
(Zosim.  vL  1 — 6 ;  Oros.  t.  22  ;  Prosp.  Aquit. 
Otrcn. ;  Beda,  Hid.  EocL  i.  11 ;  Sozom.  H»  JE, 
ix.  12,  13;  Olympiod.  apud  Phot.  BibL  cod. 
80.)  [J.  C.  M.] 

GERCNTIUS,  bishop  of  Nicomedeia.  He  waa 
ordained  or  acted  as  deacon  at  Milan  under  Am- 
brose [Ambrosius],  but  having  asserted  that  he 
had  in  the  night  seen  the  she-daemon  Onoscelis  (L  e. 
**  the  ass-legs,*^  so  called  from  her  form),  had  seized 
her,  shaved  her  head,  and  set  her  to  grind  in  the 
mill,  Ambrosius,  deeming  the  relator  of  such  talea 
unfit  for  the  deaconship,  ordered  him  to  remain  at 
home  for  some  time,  and  purify  himself  by  peni- 
tence or  penance.  Gerontius,  instead  of  obeying, 
went  to  Constantinople,  and  being  a  man  of  Man- 
ning address,  made  friends  at  the  court  there,  and 
obtained  by  their  means  the  bishoprick  of  Nico- 
medeia, to  which  he  was  ordained  by  Helladius, 
bishop  of  Caesareia  m  Cappadocia,  for  whose  son 
he  had,  by  his  interest,  procured  a  high  military 
appointment  at  court.  Ambrose,  hearing  of  his 
appointment,  wrote  to  Nectarins,  bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople (who  held  that  see  from  a.  d.  381  to 
397)  to  depose  Gerontius,  and  so  prevent  the  con- 
tinuance of  so  glaring  a  violation  of  all  ecclesiastical, 
order.  Nectarius,  however,  could  effect  nothing ; 
but  when  Chrysostom,  two  years  after  his  accession 
to  the  patriarehate,  visited  the  Asiatic  part  of  his 
province  (a.  d.  399),  Gerontius  was  deposed.  The 
people  of  Nicomedeia,  to  whom  his  kindness  and 
attention,  shown  alike  to  rich  and  poor,  and  the 
benefits  of  his  medical  skill,  for  which  he  was  emi- 
nent, had  endeared  him,  rofrised  to  acknowledge 
his  successor,  Pansophius,  and  went  about  the 
streets  of  Nicomedeia  and  of  Constantinople,  sing- 
ing hymns  and  praying  for  the  restoration  of  Ge- 
rontius. They  served  to  swell  the  number  of  the 
enemies  of  Chrysostom  ;  and  in  the  synod  of  the 
Oak  (a.  d.  403),  Gerontius  appeared  as  one  of 
Ms  accusers.  (Sozom.  H,  E.  viii.  8 ;  Phot.  Bibl* 
cod.  69.)  [J.  C.  M.] 

GERCSTRATUS  {Tj\p6<np<Kroi),  king  of 
Aradus,  in  Phoenicia,  was  serving,  together  with 
the  other  princes  of  Phoenicia  and  Cyprus,  in  the 
Persian  fleet,  under  Autophradates,  when  Alex- 
ander, after  the  battle  of  Issus,  advanced  into 
Phoenicia.  But  his  son  Straton  hastened  to  sub* 
mit  to  the  conqueror,  and  Gerostratus  himself  soon 
after  joined  Alexander,  with  the  squadron  under 
his  command.  Several  of  the  other  princes  did 
the  same,  and  the  opportune  accession  of  this  naval 
force  was  of  the  most  essential  service  to  Alexan- 
der in  the  siege  of  Tyre,  B.  c.  332.  (Arrian,ii.  13, 
20.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

GE'RYON  orGERY'ONES  {Ty\pv6vrit)^  a  son 
of  Chrysaor  and  Calirrhoe,  a  fiibulous  king  oi  Hes- 
peria,  who  is  described  as  a  being  with  three 
heads,  and  possessing  magnificent  oxen  in  the 
island  of  Erytheia.  He  acts  a  prominent  part  in 
the  stories  of  Heracles.  (ApoUod.  ii.  5.  §  10 ; 
comp.  Heraclks.)  [L.  S.] 

GE'SIUS  (N(rios),an  eminent  physician,  called 
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by  StepTianna  Ttyxantiinis  {s.  r.  r4a)  6  inpi^>€a4<rra- 
ros  iarpotroiftlrrrriSj  vah  n  natiTC  of  Gea,  a  place  near 
Petrn,  in  Anibia.  and  lived  in  the  rripn  of  the  em- 
peror Zenon,  a.  i).  474 — 401.  He  w-as  a  pupil  of 
Domnus,  whose  reputation  he  eclipsed,  and  whone 
ncholarA  he  enticed  from  him  by  his  superior  skill. 
He  was  an  ambitious  nmn,  and  acquired  both  riches 
and  honours  ;  but  his  reputation  as  a  philosopher, 
though  he  wislied  to  be  considered  such,  was  not 
ven'  great.  (Damascius  ap.  Suid  «.  r.  rc(rtos,and 
Phot.  Cod.  2A'2,  p.  3o'2,  b.  3,  ed.  Bekker.)  He 
may  perhaps  l)e  the  physician  mentioned  by  one  of 
the  sclioliaHts  on  Ilippocrate*.  (Dictz,  Schoi.  in 
JItfrf)ocr.  ct  UaL  vol.  ii.  p.  343,  note.)  The  little 
medical  work  that  bears  the  name  of  Cassius  latro- 
sophista  has  been  by  some  persons  attributed  to 
(resius,  but  witliout  i»ufiicient  reason.  ( Fabric.  liiU, 
O'rui'C.  vol.  xiii.  p.  170,  ed.  Vet)      [W.  A.  G.] 

A.  GK'S.SIUS,  known  only  from  coins,  from 
which  we  learn  that  ho  was  the  chief  magistrate  at 
Smyrna  during  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Clau- 
dius and  the  beginning  of  that  of  Nero.  The  fol- 
lowing oun  has  on  the  obverse  the  heads  of  Clau- 
dius and  Aprippina,  the  mother  of  Nero,  and  on 
the  reverse  Nemesis  with  A.  rES2I02  ♦lAHHA- 
TPI2.  The  coin  was  struck  by  the  Smj-maeans 
to  cr.ngratulate  CLiudius  on  his  marriage  with 
Agrippina. 


COIN  OP   A.  GEttaiUB. 

(JKSSIUS  FLORirS.     [Florus.! 

Gi:sSllTS  MAHCIA'NUS.     [Marcianus.] 

GKTA,  IIOSI'DirS,  the  fabricator  of  a  tra- 
gedy entitled  j1/i''/(Vi,  extending  to  462  verses,  of 
which  the  dialogue  is  in  dactylic  hexameters,  the 
choral  ]>ortions  in  anaihii-^tic  dimeters  cat.,  the 
whole,  from  beginning  to  end,  being  a  cento  Vii> 
gilianuM,  and  alTording  perhaps  the  earliest  speci- 
ni<Mi  in  Roman  literature  of  such  laborious  folly. 
<  hir  knowledge  of  the  ci>mpiler  is  derived  cxclu- 
itivrly  fn>m  the  following  pasKige  in  Tertullian  (tie 
J*riu'»cri]tf.  Ilarrrl.  c.  31>)  :  "  Vides  hodie  ex  Vir- 
gilio  fiibulam  in  totum  aJiam  componi,  materia  se- 
cundum versus,  versibus  secundum  materiam 
concinnatis.  I>enique  Hosidius  (teta  Medeam 
tmgoediam  ex  Virgilio  plenissime  exsuxit.^  Al- 
though these  words  do  not  justify  us  in  asserting 
positively  that  Geti  was  contemporary  with  Ter- 
tullian, it  is  evident  that  they  in  no  way  support 
the  position  ashumed  by  some  critics,  that  he  must 
lie  considertKl  as  the  same  person  with  the  Cn. 
Ilnsidius  (ifta  whose  exploits  during  the  reign  of 
Cliiudius  in  M.iuritnnia  and  Brittiin  are  comme- 
morat4'd  by  I)i(m  Cassius  (Ix.  9,  20),  and  who 
npp<*ars  from  inscriptions  to  have  been  one  of  the 
consules  Mitfocti  for  A.  D.  49. 

The  drama,  as  it  now  exists.  w*ns  derived  from 
two  M^.,  one  the  property  of  Salmasius  (see  his 
notes  on  Capitolin.  Mucrin.  c.  11,  and  on  Trebell. 
Poll,  (iallicn,  c.  H),  the  other  preserved  at  Ij«»yden, 
mi*n>ly  a  transrript  of  the  former.  The  iirst  \?A 
lines  were  publislird  by  Scrivi-riu*,  in  his  ^W/iv/a- 
ui'u    IVlrrMm    '/'ntyicoritw,   *Jc.,   8vo.   Lug.    Bat. 
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1620,  but  the  piece  will  be  found  complete  in  tha 
Anthnlofjia  Latimi  of  Burmann,  L  178,  or  n.  235» 
ed.  Meyer,  and  in  the  edition  of  the  Poetae  Latmi 
Minom  of  Wcnisdorf,  as  roprinted,  with  additionip 
at  Paris,  1826,  by  Lemaire,  vol.  rii.  p.  441.  It 
was  at  one  time  absurdly  enough  supposed  to  be 
the  Medea  of  Ovid,  a  mistake  which  pnbablj 
arose  from  some  ignorant  confusion  of  the  nme 
Hosidius  or  Onulius  Gda  with  the  baniahnent  of 
Ovidim  to  the  country  of  the  Getae,      [W.  R.] 

GP:TA,  C.  LlCrXlUS,  consul  &c  116,  wM 
expelh'd  from  the  senate  by  the  centort  of  the  fill- 
lowing  year,  who  at  the  same  time  degraded  thirtj- 
one  of  the  other  senators.  Geta  was  reitoRd  to 
his  rank  at  a  subsequent  census,  and  wm  himself 
censor  in  d.  c.  108.  (Cic.  pro  Ctuemi.  42  ;  ViL 
Max.  ii.  9.  $  9.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

GET.'V,  LU'SIUS,  pntetorian  prefect  under 
Claudius  I.  A.  D.  48.  He  was  superseded  daring 
the  arrest  of  the  empress  Messalina  by  the  frsed- 
man  Narcissus,  and  deprived  of  his  prefecture  ia 
A.  D.  52,  by  Agrippina,  who  regarded  him  as  a 
creature  of  Messalina's,  and  attached  to  her  son  Bri- 
tannicu^  (Tac.  Jim.  xi.  31.33, xiL 42.)     [W.RD.] 

GKTA,  U  or  P.  SEPTI'MIUS,  the  second  son 
of  Septimius  Sevenis  and  Julia  Domno,  was  bom 
at  Milan  on  the  27th  of  May,  a.  d.  189,  time 
years  before  the  elevation  of  his  parents  to  the 
purple,  and  is  said  to  have  been  named  after  his 
paternal  grandfather  or  paternal  uncle.  Qeta  ae- 
comiKinied  his  father  to  the  Parthian  war,  and, 
when  Carocalla  was  decUred  Amftutiu  in  198, 
received  from  the  soldiers  the  appellation  of  Oiesor, 
which  was  soon  after  confirmed  by  the  euiperof 
and  the  senate.  We  find  him  styled  Cbesar, 
I'ofiii/fjr^  and  Princcj^  JurmMis,  on  the  medab 
struck  before  the  beginning  of  205,  at  which  time 
ho  entered  upon  his  first  consulship.  His  seeood 
consulship  l)elongs  to  208,  when  he  proeeeded 
along  with  the  army  to  Britain,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  he  received  the  tribunician  power  and  tho 
title  of  Augustus,  honours  equiTaknt  to  a  fennal 
announcement  that  he  was  to  be  regarded  as  joint- 
heir  to  the  throne.  Upon  the  death  of  Seienis 
at  York,  in  211,  the  brothers  returned  to  Rons^ 
and  the  rivalry',  gradually  ripening  into  hatred, 
which  was  well  known  to  have  existed  betwtca 
them  from  their  earliest  years,  was  now  derriopsd 
with  mo&t  unequivocd  violence.  Even  during  tha 
journey  the  elder  is  said  to  have  nuidc  severu  in- 
effectual attempts  to  assassinate  his  detested  ad- 
league  ;  but  Geta  was  so  completely  aware  of  Ui 
danger,  and  took  such  effectuid  precautiona,  that 
he  escaped  their  machinations  while  the  afftilii 
entertained  for  his  person  by  the  soldien  rendsiad 
open  force  impracticable.  But,  haTing  been  al 
length  thrown  off  his  guard  by  the  proteatatkoi  of 
Caracalla,  who  feigned  on  earnest  desire  for  a  ia» 
conciliation,  and  persuaded  their  mother  to  innH 
them  both  to  meet  in  her  chamber  without  atteadi- 
onts,  in  order  tliat  they  might  exchange  totpf^ 
ness,  ho  was  murdered  by  some  centurions  wha 
had  been  phiced  in  ambush  for  the  purpose,  in  tha 
very  arms  of  Julio,  who,  although  corered  wSk 
the  blood  of  her  son,  was  obliged  to  amile  OMia- 
batioii  of  the  deed,  that  she  might  escape  a  lika 
fate.  GeUi  perished  towards  the  end  of  Febnaq^t 
A.  n.  212,  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  his  agfu 

Although  (ieti  was  rough  in  his  manners  aai 
pn)llig:ite  in  his  momls,  ho  never  gave  anj  iafi* 
cation  uf  thobe  savage  passions  which  hata 


Mcicty  of  J«AnbeJ  mro,  uid  wu  geaeimU;  acxount 
ipfiitlit  ud  boDDurablc 

nunler  oT  hu  bratliei,  CuacollB  < 
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m  hn  konoDI  to  be  ci  . 
■■  vSgj"  or  d«igTifttion  to  be  nulled  down.  Nat- 
RilnuiadiDg  th«e  nuuum,  Duisy  oE  Oeta'a 
wdili  hKTe  come  down  lo  u^  and  the  obliteration 
if  4  punion  of  the  legend  upon  some  great  public 
■Dsaaenta,  (neb  aj  the  aieh  of  SeTenu,  bai  Hrved, 
k;  atUactiog  aWeotion  and  inquiry,  lo  keep  alin 

JU  m  the  caaa  of  Commodiu,  we  find  a  miation 
ii  like  pntnomm.  The  eoiliai  coini  cibibil  Lueva 
ul  I'Miai  indifleientlj,  but  the  former  dia^peati 
ba  all  the  productioni  of  the  Roman  mint  after 
kit  &nt  eoDialihip,  ohile  both  ue  found  together 
H  ■■(  of  the  piece*  (truck  in  Greece  and  Alia. 
TW  iHu*  of  theu  change!  u  quite  uuknowu. 


both 


(INon  Cat  li»>-i.  2,  7,  11,  Imii.  1—3.  12  ; 
.'ranian.  Srar.  8,  10,  11.  16,  21.  Caracall.  ; 
l^a;  Herodiau.  ill  33,46.  ii.  4—11);  VieLOie). 
;i».  EpiL  20.  21  ;  Eutiop.  till  10.)      [W.  E.J 

tiET.t,  P.  SEPTI'MIUS,  a  brother  of  Sepli- 
■liu  Serenii,  after  having  held  the  oBicei  of 
oomtor.  praetor  of  Crete,  and  of  Cyreoe,  wai  ele- 
■         ■  ■'-     ■      i.D.  203,Blr ■-'■ 


Hkuti 
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.  and   appean  a 


hopes  of  beiug  preferred 
w  hu  nrpbewa.  He  ii  laid  lo  have  reieoled  to 
the  fmperor  with  bii  djing  breath  ihe  unbilioui 
■dmnea  of  Plautianua,  whom  he  hated,  but  no 
]aaa  feand  ;  and  li  ii  certain  that  from  thii 
period  the  influence  of  the  favourite  began  lo  wane. 
ID»n  Caaa.  Uiri.  2;  Sparliui.  iij^.  Srr.  S.  10. 
U;  (imte..  Corpu,  I«cripp.  micii.  7.)  IW.  R.J 
GlOANTEri  [V<yayjtt).  In  the  «tory  about 
the  Oiianlei  or  gianl^  we  mutt  diitinguiih  the 
eirlT  legend,  from  the  later  one..  According  lo 
Homer,  tber  were  a  gigantLC  and  Ravage  race  of 
■t™,  jro'emed  bj  Eorymedon,  and  dwellinfj  in  the 
diitant  weit.  in  the  itland  of  Thrinacia  i  but  they 
were  eiliipaled  by  Eur*-medon  on  ucconnt  of  their 
■Holrnce  towinli   the  godt.    (Horn.  Od.   viL  59, 

Knrdinglj  looked   upon  the  Oigwlei^  like  the 
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Phaeaoiana,  CyclD[>ei,  and  lAeatrygonea,  ai  a  tace 
of  Antochthonea,  whom,  with  Ihe  exception  of  tho 
Pbaeaeian^  the  gode  destroyed  for  their  overbear- 
ing inwleiice,  but  neither  be  nor  ilciiod  knows 
any  thing  about  the  conlcil  of  the  godl  with  ths 
OiganleL  Keuod(ia«$.  185),  however,  coniidert 
them  ai  divine  beingi,  who  iprang  from  ike  blood 
thai  fell  from  Uianus  upon  the  earth,  ao  that  Ge  wu 
their  mother.  Later  poets  and  mythogmpben  fre- 
quently confound  them  with  the  Titaai  (Serv. 
ad  Aen.  viu,  698,  Gmrg.  I  166.  278  j  Hor. 
Ciirw.  iiL  4.  42),  and  Jlyglntu  {Prat/.  Fab.  p.  1) 
calls  them  the  ions  of  Qe  (Terra)  and  Tartarus. 
Their  battle  with  Zeal  and  the  Olympian  godi 
seems  ts  be  only  an  imitation  of  Ihe  revolt  of  Iha 
Titans  against  Uranus.  Oe,  it  is  said  (ApoUod. 
i.  6.  %  1.  &c).  indignant  at  the  fate  of  her  former 
children,  the  Titans,  gave  birth  to  the  Qiguntes, 
Ihal  is.  monslrDus  and  unconquerable  gianti,  with 
fearful  countenance)  and  the  tails  of  dragons. 
(Comp.  Ov.  Tri.1.  iv.  7,  17.)  They  were  bom, 
according  losome,  inPhlcgme  (i.e.  burning  fields), 
in  Sicily,  Campania,  or  Arcadia,  and,  according  to 
others,  in  the  Thrncian  Pallene.  (Apollod.,  Paus. 
a.  K.  i  Find.  Ntm.  i.  6?  ;  Strab.  pp.  2*S,  281, 
330  ;  SchoL  ad  Horn.  II.  vili.  479.)  It  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  Homer,  as  well  as  later  writers, 
places  the  Gigantes  in  volcanic  districta,  and  most 
authorities  in  llie  wcstem  parts  of  Europe.  Id 
their  native  land  they  made  an  attack  upon  heaven, 
being  anned  wiib  hnge  rocks  and  the  trunks  of 
trees.  (Oi.  Mtt.  i.  151,  &c)  Purphyrion  and 
Alcyoneus  distinguiehcd  themselves  above  their 
brelhcen.  The  blier  of  them,  who  had  carried  olT 
the  oxen  of  Helios  from  Erytheia,  ™a>  immortal  so 
long  M  be  fuught  in  his  native  land  ;  and  the  gedi 
were  informed  that  tbey  should  not  be  able  lo  kiU  ' 
one  giant  unleH  they  wcn^  assiiled  by  some  mortal 
in  their  light  against  the  monsters,  ((^onip.  Schol. 
ad  I'iiid.  Aim.  i.  100;  Enitosih.  GuW.  II.)  Oe, 
on  hearing  of  this,  discovered  a  herb  which  would 
save  the  giants  from  being  killed  by  mortal  hands  { 
lint  Zeus  forbade  llclioi  and  Eos  to  shine,  took 
himself  the  herb,  and  invited  Heracles  to  give  bia 
assistance  against  ihc  giants.  Ueroctes,  indeed, 
killed  Alcyoneus,  but  as  the  giant  fell  on  Ihs 
ground,  he  came  to  life  again.  On  the  advice  of 
Athena,  Heiacles  dmggcd  him  nway  from  hi* 
native  land,  and  thus^ew  him  effectually.  Po> 
phyrion  attacked  Heracles  and  [{era,  but  wai 
killed  by  ihe  combined  efforts  of  Zeus  and  He- 
k.  the  one  using  a  flash  of  lightning  and  tha 
his  arrowa.  (Comp.  Pind.  PjiCh.  viii.  19  with 
Ihe  Schol.)  The  other  giants,  whose  number,  ac- 
irding  to  Hyginus,  amounted  to  Iwenly-four, 
'ere  then  killed  one  after  another  by  Ihe  goda 
Dd  Heradea.  and  some  of  them  were  buried  by 
their  conquerors  under  (volcanic)  isknds.  (Euripw 
Cjcl.  7  ;  Diod.  iv.  21  ;  Strab.  p,  489  ;  Serv,  ad 
Aai.  iii  578.)  The  fight  of  the  giants  with  tha 
goda  was  represented  by  Phidias  on  the  inside  of 
the  shield  of  bis  statue  of  Atheuo.  (Plin.  I/.  N. 
xiivL  5.  4.)  Tha  origin  of  the  story  of  the  Gi- 
gonlea  muit  probably  be  sought  for  in  similar  phy- 
sical phenomena  in  nature,  especially  volcanic 
ones,  from  which  arose  the  stories  about  the 
Cyclopes.  [L.S.] 

OILDO,  or  GILDON  (the  lirst  is  the  usual 
form  in  Latin  writers,  but  Cluudian.  for  metrical 
reasons,  sumetinies  uses  the  secoud).  a  Moorish 
chieftuiu  iu  the  latter  period  of  ihe  WeiUm  Em- 
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pire.  His  &ther,  Nubel,  was  a  man  of  power  and 
mflaence  **  velut  regulus,^'  among  the  Moorish  pro- 
Tincials,  and  left  Beveial  sons,  legitimate  and  ill^- 
timate,  of  whom  Firmus,  Zamma,  Gildo,  Masceiel 
(written  also  Mascizel  and  Mascezil,  and,  by  Zosi- 
mas,  Mao-WxSijXo^),  Dius,  Salmaces,  and  Maznca, 
and  a  daughter,  Cyria,  are  mentioned  by  Am- 
mianus  Marcellinus.  Zamma,  who  was  intimate 
with  Count  Romanus,  was  killed  by  Firmus ;  and 
the  persecution  which  this  murder  provoked  Ro- 
manus to  institute  drove  Firmus  into  revolt  (a.  d. 
372).  The  revolt,  in  which  Firmus  was  supported 
by  his  sister  Cyria  and  by  all  his  brothers,  except 
Gildo,  was  quelled  by  the  Count  Theodosius, 
fiither  of  the  emperor  Theodosius  the  Great.  Ma- 
suca  was  mortally  wounded  and  taken  in  the 
course  of  the  war,  and  Firmus  destroyed  himsclC 
Gildo  rendered  good  service  to  Theodosius  in  this 
war,  and  thus  apparently  paved  the  way  for  hu 
fhture  advancement 

He  subsequently  attained  the  offices  of  Comes 
Africae,  and  Magister  utriusque  militiae  per  Afri- 
cam.  If  we  can  trust  to  an  expression  of  Chiudian, 
that  Africa  groaned  under  his  government  for 
twelve  years,  his  appointment  to  these  offices  must 
date  from  about  a.  d.  386,  in  the  reign  of  Valen- 
tiniau  II.  How  he  acted  when  Africa  was  seiied 
by  the  rebel  Maximus,  a.  d.  387  or  388,  is  not 
known ;  but  from  his  continuing  to  hold  the  govern- 
ment of  the  province  after  the  revolt  of  Maximus  was 
quelled,  it iB  probable  that  he  continued  faithful.  The 
Codex  Theodosianus  (9.  tit  7.  s.  9)  shows  that  he 
possessed  his  high  offices  in  a.  d.  31)3.  In  the  war  of 
Theodosius  against  Arbogastes  and  Eugenius  (a.  d. 
394),  Gildo  acted  very  ambiguously.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  ho  professed  allegiance  to  Theodosius, 
but  did  not  send  to  him  any  contributions  of 
ships,  money,  or  men.  Claudian  intimates  that 
Theodosius,  irritated  by  this,  proposed  to  attack 
him,  but  was  prevented  by  death. 

In  A.  D.  397  Gildo  was  instigated  by  Eutropius 
the  eunuch  to  transfer  his  allegiance  and  that  of 
his  province  from  the  western  to  the  eastern  em- 
pire, and  the  emperor  Arcadius  accepted  him  as  a 
subject  Stilicho,  guardian  of  Honorius,  was  not 
diHposed  quietly  to  allow  this  transfer,  and  the 
matter  was  laid  before  the  Roman  senate,  which 
prochiincd  Gildo  an  enemy,  and  denounced  war 
against  him.  Just  about  this  time,  Mascezel,  brother 
of  Gildo,  either  disapproving  his  revolt,  or  having 
had  his  life  attempted  by  him,  fled  into  Italy,  leav- 
ing in  Africa  two  sons,  who  were  sen-ing  in  the 
army  there,  and  whom  Gildo  forthwith  put  to 
death.  Mascezel,  who  hod  shown  soldieriy  qua- 
lities in  the  revolt  of  Firmus,  was  placed  by  Sti- 
licho at  the  head  of  the  troops  (apparently  5000  in 
number,  thoup[h  Zosimus  speaks  of  ** ample  forces**), 
sent  against  Gildo  (a.  d.  398).  Mascezel,  who 
was  a  Christian,  took  with  him  several  monks ;  and 
his  prayers,  fastings,  and  other  religious  exercises, 
were  very  constant  He  Landed  in  Africa,  and 
marched  to  a  place  between  Thebcste  in  Numidia 
and  Metridera  in  Africa  Proper,  where  he  was  met 
by  Gildo,  who,  though  not  yet  fully  prepared  for 
defence,  had  assembled  an  irregular  army  of  70,000 
men,  portly  Roman  troops  who  had  revolted  with 
him,  partly  a  motley  assembly  of  African  tribes. 
Masci-zel,  whose  enthusiasm  was  excited  by  a 
dream,  in  which  St  Ambrose,  lately  deceased  at 
Milan,  appeared  to  him  and  promised  him  victor}*, 
easily  routed  the  forces  of  his  brother ;  and  Gildo, 
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who  had  managed  to  etc^w  to  the  sea,  wu  dii 
by  contrary  winds  into  the  harbour  of  Tahiaoi, 
and  being  taken  and  imprisoned,  pat  an  end  to  hit 
own  life  by  hanging  himself  (a.  d.  898). 

If  any  confidence  may  be  placed  in  the  repreien^ 
ations  of  Claudian,  Gildo  was  a  tyrant  detettabit 
alike  for  cruelty,  lust,  and  avarice:  the  poet 
describes  him  as  worn  out  with  age  at  the  time  of 
his  revolt  He  was  a  Pagan,  but  his  wife  ttid 
his  daughter  Solvina  (who  had  been  married  ■ene- 
where  about  a.  d.  390  to  Nebridius,  nephew  of 
Flacilla  [Flacilla],  first  wife  of  the  emperor 
Theodosius  the  Great,  and  had  been  left  a  widow 
with  two  children,)  were  ladies  of  approved  piety, 
as  was  also  Cyria,  sister  of  Gildo,  who  hod  devoted 
herself  to  a  life  of  perpetual  virginity. 

Mascezel  did  not  long  survive  his  toother.  H« 
was  received  by  Stilicho  on  his  retom  with  •ppik* 
rent  honour  and  real  jealousy,  and  while  crossug 
a  bridge,  apparently  at  Milan,  among  the  retiBa* 
of  Stilicho,  was,  by  his  order,  shoved,  ai  if  acci* 
dentally,  into  the  river,  carried  away  by  the  stKOB, 
and  drowned.  Orosius  regards  his  deaUi  as  a  divine 
judgment  for  his  having  been  puffed  up  with  pride 
at  his  victory,  and  having  forsaken  the  society  of  the 
monks  and  religious  persons  with  whom  he  before 
kept  company,  and  especially  for  having  diamd 
some  accused  persons  out  of  a  church,  where  they 
hod  taken  sanctuary.  This  change  of  demeanour 
excites  a  suspicion  that  his  former  exerciaet  of 
piety  were  a  feint  to  excite  the  enthusiasm  of  hit 
0^11  army,  or  act  upon  the  superstitious  feaza  of 
his  opponents.  (Amm.  Marc  xxix.  5;  Ores.  viL 
36  ;  Zosim.  v.  1 1 ;  Marcellin.  CAron, ;  Claodiaa, 
de  Bell.  GUdon.^  and  de  Laudilius  Sliliciomiaf  lib.  i.; 
Hieronymus,  Epist  Ixxxv.,  ad  Salm$ieum^  voL  ir. 
coL  663,  ed.  Benedict ;  Tillemont,  HiaL  dm  Emp^ 
vol.  V. ;  Gibbon,  c.  29.)  [J.  C.  M.] 

GILLO.  1.  Q.  FuLvius  Oillo,  a  leoate  ef 
Scipio  Africanus  I.,  in  Africa,  by  whom  be  waa 
sent  to  Carthage  in  b.  c.  203.  Gillo  was  piaetor  m 
B.C.  200,  and  obtained  Sicily  aa  hia  ptorinee. 
(Liv.  XXX.  21,  xxxi  4,  6.) 

2.  Cn.  FcLViua  (Gillo),  probably  a  bod  of  the 
preceding,  was  praetor  in  B.  c.  167,  and  had  Ae 
province  of  Hispania  Citerior.  (Liv.  zIt.  16.) 

GILL  US  (r(AAof),  a  Tarentine,  lantooMd  the 
Persian  nobles,  who  had  been  sent  hj  Darrioa 
Hystaspis  on  an  exploring  expediticm  with  Dsmh 
CKDBS,  and  who,  on  their  return  from  Cietooa,  had 
been  cast  on  the  lapygian  coast,  and  vednoed  te 
slavery.  Dareius  offered  Gillus  any  recoopenoe  he 
pleased,  whereupon  he  requested  Uie  king^  inCflr> 
position  to  restore  him  to  his  native  atr,  fron 
which  he  had  been  banished  ;  and  he  begged  at  the 
same  time  that  this  might  be  e£Rected  quietly 
through  the  mediation  of  the  Cnidiana,  betweea 
whom  and  the  Tarentinee  there  waa  frkadahip^ 
arising  probably  from  their  common  origin.  The 
attempt  to  procure  his  recal  waa  made  witheal 
success.  (Herod.  iiL  138;  Muller,  Dor»  i.  <• 
§  12.)  {K  R] 

GISCO  or  GISGO  (nViMir  or  r^iwrl  1.  A 
son  of  the  Hamilcar  who  was  killed  in  the  battle 
of  Himera,  B.  c  480.  In  consequence  of  the  c^ 
hunity  suffered  by  the  Carthaginiana  imder  hia 
father^s  command,  Gisco  waa  compelled  te  quit  hie 
native  city,  and  spend  his  life  in  exile  at  SeUnoib 
Ho  was  fother  of  the  Hannibal  who  commandBd 
the  second  Carthaginian  expedition  to  Sktllyt  ■>  0» 
409.    (Uiod.  xiii  43 ;  Jwt.  six.  2.) 
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3.  Son  of  Hanno,  and  probablv  the  fittlier  of 
Hamilcar,  tlie  advenarj  of  Agathodea.  He  is 
Bcntioned  by  Diodorna  (xvi.  81)  aa  being  in  exile 
at  the  time  of  the  great  defeat  aiutain«^  by  the 
Cwthi^miana  at  the  river  CrimiMoa  (b.  c.  339). 
Aeeoiding  to  Polyaenoa  he  had  been  banished,  as 
iwplicated  in  the  designs  of  his  brother  Hamilcar 
to  poaMM  himself  of  the  sovereign  power  (Polyaen. 
V.  11,  see  also  Justin,  xxii.  7)  ;  but  it  appears 
Uiat  he  had  previously  distinguished  himself  both 
bj  his  courage  and  skill  as  a  general,  and  after  the 
disaster  just  alluded  to  the  Carthaginians  thought 
fit  to  read  him  from  exile,  and  send  him,  at  the 
head  of  a  fresh  army  of  mercenaries,  to  restore 
their  affiurs  in  Sicily.  But  though  he  succeeded 
JO  catting  off  two  bodies  of  mercenary  troops,  in 
the  wervice  of  Syracuse,  he  was  unable  to  prevent 
the  desCmction  of  Mamercus  of  Catana,  and  Hice- 
tas  oi  Leontini,  the  two  chief  allies  of  the  Car* 
thaginiana ;  and  shortly  afterwards  the  ambassa- 
dofs  who  had  been  sent  from  Carthage  succeeded 
in  eaidading  a  treaty  with  Timoleon,  by  which 
the  river  Halycns  was  fixed  as  the  boundaiy  of  the 
coDtending  powers  (b.  c.  338).  After  this  victory 
we  hear  no  more  of  Gisco.  (Plut.  TtmoL  SO — 34 ; 
Diod.  xvL  81,  82  ;  Justin.  xxiL  3,  7.) 

S.  Commander  of  the  Carthaginian  garrison  at 
Lflybaeam,  at  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war.  (Po- 
lybw  L  66.)  It  appears  that  he  must  have  succeeded 
Himileo  in  thb  command,  but  at  what  period  we 
are  not  infeniied.  After  the  conclusion  of  peace 
(Bb  c  341),  Hamilcar  Barca  having  brought 
down  bia  troops  from  Eryx  to  Lilybaeum,  re- 
■gned  his  eommand  in  disgust,  and  left  to  Gisco 
the  chaigie  of  conducting  them  from  thence  to  Cap> 
thage.  The  latter  prudently  sent  them  over  to 
Afinca  in  separate  detachments,  in  order  that  they 
B^t  be  paid  off  and  disbanded  severally ;  but 
the  Carthaginian  government,  instead  of  following 
this  wise  conne,  waited  till  the  whole  body  were 
leonited  in  Africa,  and  then  endeavoured  to  induce 
them  to  compromise  the  amount  due  to  them  for 
atTMra.  The  consequence  was,  the  breaking  out 
of  a  general  mutiny  among  them,  which  ultimately 
led  to  the  sanguinary  civil  war  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Inexpiable.  The  mutinous  troops,  to  the 
number  of  20,000,  having  occupied  the  city  of 
Tonia,  only  twelve  miles  from  Carthage,  Gisco, 
who  daring  his  command  in  Sicily  had  made  him- 
self highly  popular  with  the  army,  was  deputed  to 
them,  with  full  powers  to  satisfy  all  their  demands. 
Bat  this  concession  came  too  late.  Those  who  had 
taken  the  lead  in  the  meeting,  apprehensive  of 
being  given  up  to  vengeance,  shoidd  any  com- 
pocitton  be  effected,  now  exerted  all  their  endea- 
vours to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  soldiery,  and 
urge  them  to  the  most  unreasonable  demands. 
Spendius  and  Matho,  two  of  the  most  active  of  the 
ringleaderB,  had  been  appointed  generals,  and  it 
was  at  their  instigation  that  the  troops,  exasper- 
ated by  an  imprudent  reply  of  Gisco  to  some  of 
their  demands,  fell  upon  that  general,  seized  the 
treasures  that  he  had  brought  with  him,  and  threw 
hhn  and  his  companions  into  prison.  (Polyb.  i. 
€6 — 70.)  From  this  time  the  mercenaries,  who 
were  joined  by  almost  all  the  native  Africans  sub- 
ject to  Carthage,  waged  open  war  against  that 
dty.  Gisco  and  his  fellow-prisoners  remained  in 
ffptivity  for  some  time,  until  Spendius  and  Matho, 
aianned  at  the  successes  of  Hamilcar  Barca,  and 
■^rehenaive  of  the  efiects  which  the  lenity  he  had 
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sh<vwn  towards  his  prisoners  might  produce  among 
their  followers,  determined  to  cut  them  off  frt>m 
all  hopes  of  pardon  by  involving  them  in  the  guilt 
of  an  atrodous  cruelty.  For  this  purpose  they  held 
a  general  assembly  of  their  forces,  in  which,  after 
alimning  them  by  rumours  of  treachery,  and  exa»> 
perating  them  by  inflammatory  harangues,  they 
mduced  them  to  decree,  on  the  proposal  of  the 
Gaul  Autaritus,  that  all  the  Carthaginian  prisoner! 
should  be  put  to  death.  The  sentence  was  imme- 
diately executed  in  the  most  cruel  manner  upon 
Gisco  and  his  fellow-captives,  seven  hundred  in 
number.     (Polyb.  i.  79,  80.) 

4.  Father  of  Hasdrubal,  who  was  general  in 
Spain,  together  with  Hasdrubal  and  Mago,  the 
two  sons  of  Hamilcar  Barca.  (Li v.  xxiv.  41  ; 
Polyb.  ix.  11.)  It  is  not  improbable  that  this 
Gisco  may  be  the  same  with  we  preceding  one. 
Livy  also  calls  the  Hamilcar  who  was  governor  of 
Malta  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  Punic  war, 
son  of  Gisco  (Liv.xxi.51);  but  whether  this  refers 
to  the  same  person  we  have  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining. 

5.  An  officer  in  the  service  of  Hannibal,  of 
whom  a  story  is  told  by  Plutarch  {Fab.  Max,  15), 
that  having  accompanied  his  genend  to  reconnoitre 
the  enemy  *s  army  just  before  the  battle  of  Cannae, 
Gisco  expressed  his  astonishment  at  their  numbers. 
To  which  Hannibal  replied :  "*  There  is  one  thing 
yet  more  astonishing — that  in  all  that  number  of 
men  there  is  not  one  named  Gisco.** 

6.  One  of  the  three  ambassadors  sent  by  Han- 
nibal to  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  in  b.  c.  215, 
who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  (Liv. 
xxiii.  34.)  He  may  perhaps  be  the  same  with  the 
preceding. 

7.  A  Carthaginian  who  came  forward  in  the 
assembly  of  the  people  to  harangue  against  the 
conditions  of  peace  proposed  by  Scipio,  after  the 
battle  of  Zama,  b.  c.  202.  Hannibal,  who  knew 
that  all  was  lost,  and  that  it  was  useless  to  object 
to  the  terms  offered,  when  there  were  no  means  of 
obtaining  better,  fordbly  interrupted  him,  and 
dragged  him  down  from  the  elevated  position  he 
had  occupied  to  address  the  assembly  ;  an  act 
which  he  afterwards  excused,  by  saying,  that  he 
had  been  so  long  employed  in  war,  he  had  forgotten 
the  usages  of  peaceful  assemblies.  (Liv.  xxx.  37.) 
The  same  circtunstance  is  rehited  by  Polybius  (xv. 
19),  but  without  mentioning  the  name  of  the 
sp^er. 

8.  Son  of  Hamilcar  (which  of  the  many  persons 
of  that  name  we  know  not)  was  one  of  the  chief 
magistrates  at  Carthage  at  the  time  of  the  disputes 
which  led  to  the  thiid  Punic  war.  Ambassadors 
having  been  sent  from  Rome  to  adjust  the  differ- 
ences between  the  Carthaginians  and  Masinissa 
(b.  c  152),  the  senate  of  Carthage  was  disposed  to 
submit  to  their  dictation  ;  but  Gisco,  by  his  violent 
harangues,  so  inflamed  the  minds  of  his  hearers 
against  the  Romans,  that  the  ambassadors  even 
became  apprehensive  for  their  personal  safety,  and 
fled  from  the  city.     (Liv.  EpU.  xlviii.) 

9.  Sumamed  Strytanus,  one  of  the  ambassadors 
sent  from  Carthage  to  Rome,  with  offers  of  sub- 
mission, in  order  to  avert  the  third  Punic  war, 
B.C.  149.     (Polyb.  xxxvi.  1.)  [F^H.  B.] 

GTTIADAS  (nnoSos),  a  Lacedaemonian  ar- 
chitect, statuary,  and  poet.  He  completed  the 
temple  of  Athena  Poliouchos  at  Sparta,  and  orna- 
mented it  with  works  in  bioni^  frt>m  which  it  wac 
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called  the  Brazen  Houao,  and  hence  the  p[oddefls 
received  the  siimAmc  of  XaXxooiKOf,  Ciitiodas 
made  for  this  temple  the  statue  of  the  goddess  and 
other  works  in  bronce  (most,  if  not  all  of  which, 
seem  to  have  been  bas-reliefs  on  the  walls),  rcpre- 
Benting  the  labours  of  Heracles,  the  exploits  of  the 
Tjndarids,  Hephaestus  releasing  his  mother  from 
her  chains,  the  Nymphs  arming  Perseus  for  his 
expedition  against  Medusa,  the  Birth  of  Athena,  and 
Amphitrite  and  Poseidon.  The  artist  also  ser\'ed 
the  goddess  as  a  poet,  for  he  composed  a  hymn  to 
her,  besides  other  poems,  in  the  Doric  dialect 
(Paus.  iii.  17.  $  3.) 

Gitia<Ias  also  made  two  of  the  three  bronze  tri- 
pods at  Amyclae.  The  third  was  the  work  of 
Gallon,  the  Aeginetan.  The  two  by  Gitiadas  were 
supported  by  statues  of  Aphrodite  and  Artemis 
(Paus.  iii.  18.  $  5).  This  last  passage  has  been 
misinterpreted  in  two  difTerent  ways,  namely,  as  if 
it  placed  the  date  of  Gitiadas,  on  the  one  hand,  as 
high  as  the  first  or  second  Mossenian  War,  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  as  low  as  the  end  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  War.  The  true  meaning  of  Pausanias  has 
been  explained  by  Miiller  (AcpineL  p.  100),  and 
Thiersch  {Bpochen,  p.  14(i,  &c.,  Anmerk.  p.  40, 
&c. ;  comp.  Hirt,  in  the  Aunilthcay  voL  i.  p.  260). 
The  passage  may  be  thus  tntnslated  : — *^  But,  as  to 
the  things  worth  seeing  at  Amycbe,  there  is  upon 
a  pillar  a  pentathlete,  by  name  Aenetus.  *  * 
Of  him,  then,  there  is  an  imago  and  bronze  tri- 
pods. (But  as  for  the  other  more  ancient  tripods, 
tiiey  are  said  to  be  a  tiihe*  from  the  war  against 
the  Messenians.)  Under  the  first  tripod  stands  an 
image  of  Aphrodite,  but  Artcmin  under  the  second  : 
both  the  tripods  themselves  and  what  is  wrought 
upon  them  are  the  work  of  Gitiadas :  but  the  third 
is  the  work  of  the  Aepini?t;in  C'allon :  ]iut  under 
tliis  stands  an  image  of  Cora,  the  daughter  of  Dc- 
nioter.  But  Aristander,  the  Parian,  and  Polydei- 
tus,  the  Argive,  made  [other  tripods] ;  the  former 
a  woman  holding  a  lyre,  namely,  S{^rta ;  but 
Polycleitus  made  Aphridite,  surnamed  *  the  Aniy- 
claean.*  But  these  last  trijiods  exceed  the  others 
in  size,  and  were  dedic:ited  from  the  spoils  of  the 
victory  at  Aegospotami."  That  is,  there  were  at 
Amyclae  three  sets  of  tripods  first,  tliose  made 
from  the  spoils  of  the  (fir>t  or  second)  Me.ssenian 
War,  whicii  Pausanias  only  mentions  parenthe- 
tically ;  then,  those  which,  with  the  statue,  formed 
the  monument  of  the  ( Hympic  victor  AenetUN,  made 
by  GitLidas  and  Gallon ;  and,  lastly,  those  niiule  by 
Aristander  and  Polycleitus  out  of  the  spoils  of  the 
battle  of  Aegl)^potami.  But  in  anotiier  passjigtt 
(iv.  1  (.  §  *2),  Pausinias  ap]>ears  to  Kiy  dihtinctly 
that  the  triixxlri  at  Amyclae,  which  were  adorned 
with  the  images  of  Aphrodite,  Artemis,  and  Goni, 
were  d<>dicated  by  tlie  Ijaccdaemonians  at  the  end 

•  

of  the  first  i^IessiMiiau  War.  There  can,  however, 
be  little  doubt  that  the  words  from  'AtppoJiirris 
to  iin-avda^  are  the  gloss  (which  afterwards  crept 
into  the  text)  of  some  commentator  who  misunder- 
stood the  former  p:iss:ige.  Another  argument  that 
Gitiadas  cannot  l)e  placed  nearly  so  high  as  the  first 
Meoscnian  War  is  derived  from  the  statement  of 
Pan<<iiiius  (iii.  17.  §  l>)  that  the  Zeus  of  Learclius 
of  Khegiuni  was  the  ofiiisl  work  in  bronze  at 
b'^artiu 

TIicsl"  dilficulties  being  removed,  it  is  clear  from 


•  Aci-.»rtlin;f  i.»  the  reading  of  J:u:ob>  and  Bck- 
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the  way  in  which  Gitiadas  is  mentioned  with  Gal- 
lon by  Pausanias  that  he  ivas  Lis  contemporary,  and 
he  therefore  flourished  about  b.  c.  516.  [Gallon.] 
He  is  the  last  Spartan  artist  of  any  distinction. 

His  teacher  is  unknown  ;  but,  as  he  flourished 
in  the  next  generation  but  one  after  Dipoenus  and 
Scyllis,  he  may  have  lenmt  his  art  from  one  of 
their  pupils ;  perhaps  firom  Thcodoms  of  Smnoii 
who  livc^  a  considerable  time  at  Sparta.  (Hirt 
Gesch.  d.  BUd,  Keimt.  p.  lOa)  [P.  S.] 

GLABER,  P.  VARI'NIUS,  praetor.  b.c  73. 
He  was  among  the  first  of  the  Roman  gcnerali 
sent  against  the  gladiator  Spartacus  [Spartaccs], 
and  both  in  his  own  movements  and  in  those  of  hit 
lieutenants  he  was  singularly  unfortunate.  Sper> 
tacus  repeatedly  defeated  Glaber,  and  once  captured 
his  war-horse  and  his  lictors.  But,  althoi^h  com- 
missioned by  the  senate  to  put  down  the  insum^ 
tion  of  the  slaves,  Glaber  had  only  a  hastily  levied 
army  to  oppose  to  Spartacus,  and  a  sickly  autamn 
thinned  its  ranks.  (Appian,  S.  C.  i.  1 16  ;  PlnL 
Cross.  9  ;  Frontin.  &rat.  i.  5.  §  2*2.)  Floras  (iiL 
20)  mentions  a  Glodios  Glaber ;  compare,  however, 
Plutarch  {L  c).  [W.  B.  D.] 

GL.VBRIO,  a  family  name  of  the  Acilia  Geni 
at  Rome.  The  Acilii  Glabrioncs  were  plcbeiaa 
(Liv.  XXXV.  10,  24,  xxxvi.  57),  and  first  appear  on 
the  consular  Fasti  in  the  year  &  c.  191,  from  which 
time  the  name  frequently  occurs  to  a  late  period  i^ 
the  empire.  The  last  of  the  Glabriones  who  held 
the  considate  was  Anicius  Acilius  GLibrio  Faustas, 
one  of  the  supplementary  consuls  in  a.  d.  438. 

1.  G.  Acilius  Gt.adrio,  was  quaestor  in  b.  c. 
203,  and  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  197,  when  be 
brought  forward  a  rogation  for  planting  five  colo* 
nies  on  the  western  coast  of  Italy,  in  order  pn^ 
Kibly  to  repair  the  depopulation  caused  by  the  war 
with  Hannibal.  (Liv.  xxxii.  29.)  Glabrio  acted 
as  interpreter  to  the  Athenian  embassy  in  B.C. 
155,  when  the  three  philosophers,  Garncndes,  Dio- 
genes, and  GritoUius  came  as  envoys  to  Rome. 
[Gaknkades.]  (Gell.  vii.  14  ;  Plut.  Cut,  AfaJ.  22; 
Macrob.  SaL  i.  5.)  Glabrio  was  at  this  time  ad- 
vanced in  yearn,  of  senatorian  nmk  ;  and  Plutaivh 
calls  him  a  distinguished  senator  (/.  c).  He  wrote 
in  (ireek  a  history  of  Rome  from  the  earliest 
period  to  his  own  times.  This  work  is  cited  bj 
Dionysius  (iii.  77),  by  Cicero  (rfc  Q/f.  iii.  32),  by 
PluUirch  (liomul.  21),  and  by  the  author  de  Orig. 
(tvnt.  Hum.  (c.  1 0.  §  2).  It  was  translated  into  Latm 
by  one  Glaudius,  and  his  version  is  cited  by  Livy, 
under  the  titles  of  Anmdes  Aciliani  (xxt.  39)  and 
Libri  Aciliani  (xxxv.  14).  Wc  perhapi  rnd  a 
p:i.ssage  borrowed  or  adapted  from  the  work  of  Gift- 
brio  in  Appian  {S,yrku\  10).  Atilius  Fortunati- 
anus  (dc  Art.  Afitric.  p.  2G80, ed.  Putsch)  ascribes 
the  SatumLiii  verse 

**  Fundit,  fugat,  prostemit  maximaa  legiones," 

to  an  Acilius  Glabrio.  (Krause,  Vet.  JlihL  Ramm 
Frui/m.  p.  B4.) 

2.  M\  AciLiu.s  G.  p.  L.  N.  Glabrio,  waa  txi- 

bune  of  the  plebs  in  ac.  201,  when  he  opposed  the 
claim  of  Gn.  Corn.  Lentulus,  one  of  the  consuls  of 
that  year,  to  the  province  of  Africa,  which  a 
mianinious  vote  of  the  tril)es  h:id  alrcndy  decrred 
to  P.  Scipio  AfricatiUH  I.  (Liv.  xxx.  40.)  Tn  the 
fiillowing  year  Ghibrio  was  ap{)ointed  cummisiinoer 
of  sacred  rites  {dtcemrir  tunrurum)  in  the  room  ti 
M.  AureliuK  Gotta,  deceased  (xxxi.  50).  He  wai 
praetor  in  ii.c.  lO't,  having  presided  at  the  Pk 
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in  the  flaininian  Circus ;  and  from 
%  for  encroachment  on  the  demesne  lands 
ited  bronae  statues  to  Ceres  and  her  off- 
and  Libera  (xxxiiL  25,  comp.  iii.  55  ; 
Ikor.  il  24)  at  the  end  of  197. 
pnustor  peregrinus  (Lir.  zxxiii.  24, 26), 
Ded  an  inaorrection  of  the  praedial  ^rcs 
ri%  wkkh  was  so  formidable  as  to  require 
eoee  of  one  of  the  dty  legions.  (Liv.  xxziii. 
D  m.  c  1 93  he  was  an  unsuccessful  compe- 
r  the  consulship,  which,  however,  he  ob- 
in  191.  (xxzr.  10,  24.)  In  this  year 
tedaied  war  againat  Antiochus  the  Great, 
Sjria  [Antiochus  III.]  ;  and  the  com- 
«nt  of  hostilities  with  the  most  powerful 
I  of  Aaia  was  thought  to  demand  unusual 
s  ■olenmitiec  In  the  allotment  of  the  pro- 
Greece,  the  scat  of  war,  fell  to  Olabrio; 
■e  he  took  the  field  he  was  directed  by  the 
to  superintend  the  sacred  ceremonies  and 
iooa,  and  to  tow,  if  the  campaign  were  pro- 
»  extraordinary  games  to  Jupiter,  and  offer- 
»  all  tbe  shrines  in  Rome.    (Liv.  xxxri. 

irio,  to  whom  the  senate  had  assigned,  be- 
be  osoal  consular  army  of  two  legions,  the 
ilready  quartered  in  Greece  and  Macedonia, 
ted  tbe  month  of  Ilrlay  and  the  city  of  Brun- 

aa  tbe  time  and  place  of  rendezvous.     From 

be  cfossed  orer  to  Apollonia,  at  the  head 
100  loot,  2,000  horse,  and  15  elephants, 
ower,  if  needful,  to  levy  in  Greece  an  addi- 
btceof  5000  men.  (Liv.  xxxvi.  14 ;  Appian. 
r.)  He  made  Larissa  in  Thessaly  his  head- 
rs,  from  which,  in  co-operation  with  his  ally, 

IL,  king  of  Macedonia,  he  speedily  reduced 
iiroce  the  whole  district  between  the  Cam- 
i  mountain  chain  and  mount  Oeta.  Limnaeu, 
leom,  Pharsalus  Pherae,  and  Scotussa,  ex- 

the  garrisons  of  Antiochus,  and  his  allies 
bamanes  ;  Philip  of  Megulopolis,  a  pretender 

crown  of  Mace<lonia,  was  Rent  in  chains  to 
;  and  Aniynander,  the  king  of  the  Atha- 
,  was  driven  from  his  kingdom.  (Liv.,Ap- 
Lcc) 

iochos  alarmed  at  Glabrio's  progress,  en- 
ed  himMflf  strongly  at  Thermopylae  ;  but 
gh  his  Aetolian  allies  occupied  the  passes  of 

Oeta,  the  Romans  broke   through  his  out- 

and  cut  to  pieces  or  dispersed  his  army. 
la  and  Euboea  next  submitted  to  Glabrio  : 
Boed  Lamia  and  Ileracleia  at  the  foot  of  Oeta, 
a  the  latter  city  took  prisoner  trie  Aetolian 
ditus,  who  the  year  before  had  threatened  to 

the  war  to  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.  The 
ians  now  sent  envoys  to  Glubrio  at  Lamia, 
proposed  an  unconditional  surrender  of  their 
I  **to  the  faith  of  Rome."  The  term  was 
raoQs  ;  Glabrio  put  the  strictest  interpret;ition 
it  (conip.  Liv.  vii.  31 ),  and  when  the  envoys 
istrated,  threati^ned  them  with  chains  and  the 
aon.  His  officers  reminded  Glabrio  that  their 
cter  as  ambassadors  was  sacred,  and  he  con- 
d  to  grant  tiie  Aetolions  a  tnice  of  ten  days. 
Jg  that  time,  however,  the  Aetolians  received 
igeoce  that  Antiochus  was  preparing  to  renew 
rar.  They  concentrated  tlieir  forces  therefore 
snpactus,  in  tbe  Corinthian  gulf,  and  Glabrio 
ned  to  invest  the  place.  (Polyb.  xx.  9,  10  ; 
xxxvL  28.)  His  march  from  I^amia  to  Nau- 
is  lay  over   tbe    highest    ridge  of  Oeta  ;   a 
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handful  of  men  might  have  held  it  ngninst  the 
whole  consular  army.  But  the  difficulties  of  th« 
rood  were  all  that  Glabrio  had  to  contend  with,  so 
completely  had  his  stem  demeanour  and  his  re- 
peated victories  quelled  the  spirit  of  the  Aetolians. 
Naupactus  was  on  the  point  of  surrendering  to 
GUibrio,  but  it  was  rescued  by  the  intercession  of 
the  proconsul,  T.  Quintius  Flamininus,  and  the  be- 
sieged were  permitted  to  send  an  embassy  to  Rome. 
After  attending  the  congress  of  the  Achaean  cities 
at  Aegium,  and  a  fruitless  attempt  to  procure  a 
recal  of  the  exiles  to  Elis  and  Sparta,  Ghibrio  re- 
turned to  Phocis,  and  blockaded  Amphissa.  While 
yet  engaged  in  the  siege,  his  successor,  L.  Cor- 
nelius Scipio,  arrived  from  Rome,  and  Glabrio 
gave  up  to  hun  the  command.  (Polyb.  xxi  1,  2  ; 
Liv.  xxxvi  35,  xxxviL  6 ;  Appian,  Syr,  21.)  A 
triumph  was  unanimously  granted  to  Glabrio,  but 
its  unusual  splendour  was  somewhat  abated  by  the 
absence  of  his  conquering  army,  which  remained 
in  Greece.  He  tritmnphed  in  the  autumn  of  b.  a 
190.  "De  Aetoleis  et  rege  Syriae  Antiocho." 
Glabrio  was  a  candidate  for  the  censorship  in  B.  c. 
1 89.  But  the  party  of  the  nobles  which,  in  1 92,  had 
excluded  him  from  the  consulship,  again  prevailed. 
It  was  rumoured  that  a  part  of  the  rich  booty  of 
the  Syrian  camp,  which  had  not  been  displayed  at 
his  triumph,  might  be  found  in  his  house.  The 
testimony  of  his  legatus,  M.  Pordus  Cato,  was 
unfavourable  to  him,  and  Glabrio  withdrew  from 
an  impeachment  of  the  tribunes  of  the  pleba,  under 
the  decent  pretext  of  yielding  to  a  powerful  faction. 
(Liv.  xxxvii.  57;  Plut.  Cat,  Maj.  12,  13,  14; 
Flor.  ii.  8.  §  10  ;  Aur.  Vict.  Kir.  JUustr.  47,  54  | 
Front.  Strat.  ii.  4.  §  4 ;  Eutrop.  iii.  4  ;  Appian, 
Syr.  17—21.) 

3.  M'.  AciLius  M\  F.  C.  N.  Glabrio,  son  of  the 
prccodinjj,  dedicated,  as  duumvir  under  a  decree  of 
the  stiKite,  B.C.  181,  the  Temple  of  Piety  in  the 
herb  market  at  Rome.  The  elder  Glabrio  had 
vowed  this  temple  on  the  day  of  his  engagement 
with  Antiochus  at  Thermopylae,  and  his  son 
placed  in  it  an  equestrian  statue  of  his  father,  the 
first  gilt  suitue  erected  at  Rome  (Liv.  xl.  34  ;  Vol. 
Max.  ii.  5,  $  1).  Glabrio  was  one  of  the  curule 
oediles  in  B.  c.  165,  when  he  superintended  the 
celebration  of  the  Megnlcnsian  gomes  (Terent. 
Andr.  tit.  fab,),  and  supplementary  consid  in  B.  c. 
154,  in  the  room  of  L.  Postumius  Albinus,  who 
died  in  his  consular  year.  (Obseq.  d6  Prod.  76 ; 
Fast.  Capit.) 

4.  M\  AciLius  Glabrio,  tribune  of  the  plebs. 
The  date  of  his  tribuneship  is  not  ascertained.  He 
brought  forward  and  carried  the  lex  Acilia  de  Re- 
petundis,  which  prohibited  ampliatio  and  compe* 
rcndinatio.  (Cic.  in  Verr.  Act.  Pr.  17,  *«  V*.rr.  ii. 
1,9,  Pseudo-Ascon.  m -.4rf. /.  Verr.  p.  1-19,  in  Act. 
II,  Verr.  p.  165,  Orelli.)  For  the  Lex  Caecilia 
mentioned  by  Valerius  Maximus  (vi.  9.  ^  10),  wo 
should  probably  read  Lex  Acilia.  {^Did.  of  Antiff, 
g,  V.  liepetutidae.) 

5.  M\  AciLius  M.  F.  M.  N.  Glabrio,  son  of 
the  preceding  and  of  Mucio,  a  d:utghter  of  P. 
Mucius  Scaevola,  consul  in  B.C.  133.  He  married 
a  daughter  of  >L  Aemilius  iScaurus,  consul  in  B.  c. 
115  (Cic.  iti  Verr.  L  17),  whom  8ulla,  in  B.  c.  82, 
compelled  him  to  divorce.  (Plut.  Sull.  33,  Pomp, 
9.)  Glabrio  was  praetor  url>anus  in  B.C.  70,  when 
he  {.resided  at  the  imiK'achment  of  Verres.  (Cic.  in 
Vtrr.  i.  2.)  Cicero  was  anxious  to  bring  on  the 
trial  of  Verres  during  the  pnu^torship  of  Glubrio 
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{lb,  18;  Pseudo-AKon.  in  Verr.  arguxn.  p.  125, 
Orelli),  whose  conduct  in  the  preliminaries  and  the 
presidency  of  the  judicium  he  commends  {in  Verr. 
Act.  ii.  ▼.  29,  63),  and  describes  him  as  active  in 
his  judicial  functions  and  careful  of  his  reputation 
(m  Verr,  L  10,  14),  although,  in  a  later  work 
{Brut,  68),  he  says  that  01abrio*s  natural  indo- 
lence marred  the  good  education  he  had  received 
from  his  grandfather  Scaevola.  Glabrio  was  consul 
with  C.  Calpumius  Piso  in  B.a  67,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  proconsul  of  Cilicia  (Schol.  Oronov.  in 
Cic.  pro  Leg,  Man.  pp.  438,  442,  Otelli),  to  which, 
by  the  Oabinian  law  [Gabinius],  Bithynia  and 
Pontus  were  added.  (SaL  Hist.  v.  p.  243,  ed.  Ger- 
lach  ;  Plut.  Pomp,  30.)  He  succeeded  L.  Lucullus 
in  the  direction  of  the  war  against  Mithridates 
(Dion  Cass.  zxxv.  14  ;  Cic.  pro  Leg,  Afcm.  2. 
§  5 ),  but  his  military  career  was  not  answerable 
to  his  civil  reputation.  Glabrio  hurried  to  the 
East,  thinking  that  Mithridates  was  already  con- 
quered, and  that  he  should  obtain  an  easy  triumph. 
But  when,  instead  of  a  vanquished  enemy,  he 
found  a  mutinous  army  and  an  arduous  campuffn 
awaiting  him,  he  remained  inactive  within  the 
frontiers  of  Bithynia.  (Dion  Cass.  xxzv.  17  ;  Cic 
pro  Ijng.  Mem,  I.  c)  CHabrio  was  indeed  worse 
than  inefficient  He  directly  fomented  the  insub- 
ordination in  the  legions  of  Lucullus  by  issuing, 
soon  after  his  arrival  in  Asia,  a  proclamation 
reU*asing  LucuUus^s  soldiers  from  their  military 
obedience  to  him,  and  menacing  them  with  punish- 
ment if  they  continued  under  his  command.  (App. 
MUhrid,  90.)  Lucullus  resigned  part  of  his 
army  to  Glabrio  (Cic  pro  Lpg,  Afan.  9),  who 
allowed  Mithridates  to  ravage  Cappadocia,  and  to 
regain  the  greater  portion  of  the  provinces  which 
the  Romans  had  stripped  him  of.  (Diem  Cass.  Lc) 
Glabrio  was  himself  supcrsedi^d  by  Cn.  Pompey, 
as  soon  as  the  Manilian  law  had  transferred  to  him 
the  war  in  the  East.  In  the  debate  on  the  doom 
of  Catiline^s  accomplices  in  December,  B.C.  63, 
Glabrio  declared  in  fiivour  of  capital  punishment, 
before  the  s{)eech  of  Cato  determined  the  majority 
of  the  senate  (Cic  a<l  Att.  xii.  21),  and  he  ap- 
proved generally  of  Cicero*s  consuUhip  {Phil.  ii.  5). 
He  was  a  member  of  the  college  of  pontiffs  in 
B.  c.  .57.  {Har.  Jteap.  6,  cut  Q./r.  ii.  1.) 

6.  M\  AciLius  Glabrio,  son  of  the  preceding 
and  of  Aemilio,  daughter  of  M.  Aemilius  Scaurus, 
consul  in  B.  c.  115.  Glabrio  addressed  the  ju- 
dices  in  l)ehalf  of  his  fiither-in-Iaw,  who  was  im- 
peached for  extortion  in  B.  c.  54.  [Scaurus.] 
(Ascnn.  in  CSe.  Scaurian.  p.  29,  Orelli.)  Glabrio 
was  l>om  in  the  house  of  Ca.  Pompey,  b.  c.  81,  who 
raarrii'd  his  mother  after  her  compulsory  divorce 
from  the  elder  Glabrio  [No.  5]-  Aemilia  died  in 
giving  birth  to  him.  (Plut  SmU.  33,  Pomp.  9.) 
In  the  civil  wars,  B,  c.  48,  Glabrio  was  one  of 
Cacwir^s  lieutenants,  and  commanded  the  garrison 
of  Oricum  in  Ep<rirus  (Caes.  B.C.  iiL  15,  16,  39). 
During  the  African  war  Ghibrio  was  stationed  in 
Sicily,  and  at  this  time,  b.  c.  46,  Cicero  addressed 
to  him  nine  letters  {ad  Fam.  xiii.  30 — 39)  in 
behalf  of  friends  or  clients  to  whom  their  affairs  in 
Sicily,  or  the  casualties  of  the  civil  war,  rendered 
(imtcction  important  When  Caesar,  in  B.  c.  44, 
wo-H  preparing  for  the  Parthian  wars,  GUbrio  was 
M'nt  forward  into  Greece  with  a  detachment  of  the 
army,  and  succeeded  P.  Sulpicius  Rufiis  in  the 
government  of  Achaia.  He  was  twice  defended  on 
capital  charges  by  Cicero,  and  acquitted ;  and 
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during  tlie  civil  wars,  he,  in  return,  WBi  iervioei(U» 
to  his  former  advocate  (Cic  ad  Fafn.Tii.  SOl,  31)u 
In  Cic  ad  Fam,  xiii.  50,  some  editors  read,  for  Ancto^ 
Acilio,  and  refer  it  to  this  Glabrio.  (OreUi,  Omomm 
TulL  p.  7.) 

7.  M\  AciLnTs  Glabrio,  waa  oonnl  with 
Trajan  in  a.  d.  91.  The  auguries  which  prnnisMl 
Trajan  the  empire,  predicted  death  to  his  eoUe^gat 
in  the  consulship.  To  gain  the  &vour  of  Domitiaiii 
Glabrio  fought  as  a  gladiator  in  the  amphitheatiit 
attached  to  the  emperoi^s  viUa  at  Alba,  and  slew  ■ 
lion  of  unusual  size.  Glabrio  was  tint  banithad 
and  afterwards  put  to  death  by  Domitian.  (SneC 
Dotn.  10;  Dion  Cass.  Ixvii.  12,  14  ;  Jut.  SaL 
iv.  94.)  [W.  R  D.] 

GLA'PHYRA  (rXou^^),  an  hetaera,  whoi» 
charms,  it  is  said,  chiefly  induced  AnUmj  to  givt 
the  kingdom  of  Cappadocia  to  her  son  .^heUfis^ 
in  B.  c.  34.  (Dion  Cass.  xlix.  32  ;  App.  BelL  Cf«u 
V.  7  ;  comp.  Vol.  I.  p.  268.)  [E.  E.] 

GLAUCE  (rXoJiny).  1 .  One  of  the  Nereides 
the  name  of  Glance  being  only  a  personiiicatioB  of 
tho  colour  of  the  sea.  (Horn.  JL  xviii.  39.) 

2.  One  of  the  Danaides.  (ApoUod.  ii.  1.  (5.) 

3.  An  Arcadian  nymph.  (P!inSb  viiL  47«  S  2L) 

4.  The  wife  of  Upis,  the  mother  of  what  Cieao 
{de  Nai.Deor,  iii.  23)  calls  the  third  Diana. 

5.  A  daughter  of  king  Creon  of  Corinth.  Ja■ol^ 
after  deserting  Medeia,  engaged  himself  to  har, 
but  Medeia  took  vengeance  by  sending  her  ■  wed* 
ding  garment,  the  magic  power  of  ndiich  burnt  tb« 
wearer  to  death.  Thus  Ghinoe  and  eren  her 
Cftther  perished.  (Apollod.  i.  9.  §28;  Diod.  ir. 
55  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  25  ;  comp.  Enrip.  MedJ) 

6.  A  daughter  of  Cychreus  of  Salamiai  who  mn^ 
ried  Actaeus,  and  beoune  by  him  the  mother  of 
Telamon.  (Apollod.  iiL  12.  §  7.) 

7.  A  daughter  of  Cycnus,  who  waa  ehin  by  th» 
Greeks  in  the  Trojan  war,  whereapao  Glaaee  h^ 
came  the  slave  of  the  Telamonian  Ajaz.  (Dieti 
CretiLl2,  &c)  [Ua] 

GLAU'CIA  (FAauirfa),  a  daughter  of  the  rifoi^ 
god  Scamander.  \Vhcn  Herades  went  to  war 
against  Troy,  Deimachus,  a  Boeotian,  one  of  the 
companions  of  Heracles,  fell  in  love  with  Ghiacii. 
But  Deimachus  was  slain  in  battle  bcfHe  Obuida 
had  given  birth  to  the  child  she  had  by  him.  She 
fled  for  refuge  to  Heracles,  who  took  her  with  him 
to  Greece,  and  entrusted  her  to  the  care  of  CleoBi 
the  father  of  Deimachus.  She  there  gate  biith  te 
a  son,  whom  she  called  Scamander,  and  who  after- 
wards obtained  a  tract  of  land  in  Boeotiai  tur 
versed  by  two  streams,  one  of  which  he  ciHed 
Scamander  and  the  other  Glancia.  He  wia  mtoP' 
ried  to  Acidusa,  from  whom  the  Boeotiaii  vel, 
Acidusa,  derived  its  name,  and  had  three  danchteiii 
who  were  worshipped  under  the  name  of '^the 
three  maidens.''  (Plut  Qnae$t,  Gr,  41.     [US.] 

GLAU'CIA,  C.  8ERVl'LIUS,iinetor  in  iLb 
1 00,  co-operated  with  C.  Marius,  then  eonsal  fir 
the  sixth  time,  and  with  L.  Appuleios  SatnmiBni^ 
tribune  of  the  plebs  in  the  mme  year.  Olancia 
held  the  comitia  of  the  tribes  at  an  irregnlar  time 
and  place,  and  thus  procured  the  election  of  Satar- 
ninus  to  the  tribuneship.  He  was  candidate  lior 
the  consulship  in  the  year  immediately  neeecdi^f 
his  praetorship,  although  the  laws  appointed  an  kh 
terral  of  at  least  two  years.  GUucia  waa  the  only 
praetor  who  accompanied  Satuminoa  in  his  fl^ht  te 
the  Capitol,  and  when  the  fugitives  were  compdled 
by  want  of  water  to  suirender,  he  perished  with 
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Cb«»  i^  («  OaL  m.  6)  that  althoagh  Qlancia 

incfaftded  hj  the  lenate  in  their  decree  for 

of  Satnminiit  and  his  partisins, 

pat  him  to  death  on  his  own  anthoritj. 

COc^  Bnd.  6%  pro  a  BaUr,  penL  7,  mCaUu% 

nfif^,  viiL  5,  Je  Hartup,  Retp.  24  ;  SchoL  Bob. 

pu  277,  Oielli ;  App.  B.  C.  i.  28,  32  ; 

ix.  7  ;  Pint  Mar,  27,  30  ;  VeU.  Pat. 

E  12  ;  Flor.  iiL  16.  §  4.)    Cicero  compares  Olan- 

«ia  to  the  Athenian  demagogue  Hyperbolas  {BruL 

C2),  and  aajs  that  he  was  the  worst  of  men.    He 

■ihaiti.  howerw,  that  he  was  eloquent,  acute,  and 

witty;  {de  Or,  iL  61, 65.)    An  anecdote  related  by 

Gboo  (pro  Rab,  PmL  6.  §  14)  conveys  some  notion 

if  Glaaeia*s  manner.    He  used  to  tell  the  plebs, 

vhsB  a  logatio  was  read  to  them,  to  mind  whether 

tha  voids  **■  dictator,  consul,  praetor,  or  magister 

t^oecoired  in  the  preamble.    If  bo,  the 

no  concern  of  theirs :  but  if  they  heard 

Iht  wocda  *^  and  whosoever  after  this  enactment,^ 

tkea  ta  look  sharp,  for  some  new  fetter  of  law  was 

fia%  to  be  foiged.     Olaucia  was  the  author  of  a 

kv  de  Rnetandis  of  which  the  fisgments  are  col- 

hded  hj  Orelli  {Index  Legum,  p.  269),  and  he  in- 

todaeed  a  change  in  the  form  ^  oomperendinatio. 

(Cie.  m  Vtrr,  i.  9.)  [  W.  B.  D.] 

OLAU'CI  AS  {TKBoncUu).  1.  Ring  of  the  Illy- 
risBs,  or  lather  of  the  Tanlantians,  one  of  the  lUy- 
lisa  tnbea.  He  is  first  mentioned  as  bringing  a 
CMiiideiahle  Unce  to  the  assistance  of  Cleitus,  ano* 
Ikcr  IDyrian  prince,  against  Alexander  the  Great, 
I.C:  335.  They  were,  however,  both  defeated, 
ad  Clntos  feiced  to  take  refuge  within  the  Tau- 
terrkories,  whither  Alexander  did  not 
him,  his  attention  being  called  elsewhere  by 
tltt  news  of  the  revolt  of  Thebes.  (Arrian,  L  5, 
C)  We  next  hear  of  Olaudas,  nearly  20  yean 
ktio,  as  affording  an  asylum  to  the  infant  Pyrrhus, 
vhea  his  fiuher  Aeacides  was  driven  out  of  Epeirus. 
(Plot.  Pyrrk.  3 ;  Justin,  xvii.  3.)  By  this  measure 
lie  gave  o&noe  to  Cassander,  who  sought  to  gain 
of  Epeirus  for  himself^  and  who  in  vain 
Glaucias  200  talents  to  give  up  the  child. 
Not  long  after,  the  Macedonian  king  invaded  his 
and  d^eated  him  in  battle ;  but  though 
boond  himself  by  the  treaty  which  ensued 
Is  R6atn  from  hostilities  against  the  allies  of  Cas- 
SBader,  he  still  retained  Pyrrhus  at  his  court,  and, 
ia  a.  c  307,  took  the  opportunity,  after  the  death 
if  Aketaa,  king  of  Epeirus,  to  invade  that  country 
with  an  army,  and  establish  the  young  prince, 
then  12  years  old,  upon  the  throne.  (Died.  xix. 
€7 ;  Plot.  PyrrK  3 ;  Justin.  xviL  3 ;  Paus.  ill. 
I  5.)  The  territories  of  Glaucias  bordered  upon 
dbose  of  the  Greek  cities,  ApoUonia  and  Epi- 
damnos ;  and  this  proximity  involved  him  In 
freqoent  hostilities  with  those  states ;  in  312  he 
even  made  himself  master  of  Epidanmus,  by  the 
**riTT*"*^  of  the  Corcynieans.  (Diod.  xix.  70,  78.) 
The  date  of  his  death  is  not  mentioned  ;  but  it 
appears  that  he  was  still  reigning  in  b.  c.  302, 
when  Pyrrhus  repaired  to  his  court,  to  be  present 
St  the  marriage  of  one  of  his  sons.  (Plut  Pyrrh,  4.) 

2.  An  officer  of  cavalry  in  the  service  of  Alex- 
sadcr  at  the  battle  of  Oaugamela.  (Arrian,  iiL 
11.) 

3.  (Perhaps  the  same  with  the  preceding).  A 
IbUower  of  Cassander,  whom  he  entrusted  with  the 
diaige  of  Rozana  and  her  son  Alexander  when  he 
coofmed  them  as  prisoners  in  the  citadel  of  Am- 
pbipolisw    After  the  peace  of  b.c.  311,  Cassander 
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sent  secret  orders  to  Glaucias  to  put  both  his  cap- 
tives to  death,  which  instructions  he  immediately 
obeyed.    (Diod.  xix.  62,  105.)         [E.  H.  B.J 

GLAU'CIAS  (r\awclas),  a  rhetorician  of 
Athens,  who  appears  to  have  lived  in  the  first 
century  of  our  aem,  but  he  is  mentioned  only  by 
Plutarch  (Spnpot,  L  10, 3,  ii.  2).  [L.  S.] 

GLAU'CIAS  (r\avidas\  a  Greek  physician, 
belonging  to  the  sect  of  the  Empirid  (Galen,  De 
Metk,  Med,  u.  7,  vol.  x.  p.  142,  Ctmwent,  m 
Hmpoer,  "  E^tuL  Fi."  iii.  29,  voL  xvii.  pt  ii.  p. 
94),  who  lived  after  Serapion  of  Alexandria,  and 
before  Heradeides  of  Tarentum,  and  therefore  pro- 
bably in  the  third  or  second  century  b.  c.  (Celsus, 
DeMedie.  i.  Prae£  p.  5.)  Galen  mentions  him  as  one 
of  the  earliest  commentators  on  the  whole  of  the 
works  of  Hippocrates  (CommetO,  in  Hippocr,  **  De 
Humor, ^  L  24,  vol.  xvi  p.  196),  and  he  also  wrote 
an  alphabetical  glossary  on  the  difficult  words  oc- 
curring in  the  Hippocratic  collection.  (Erot.  Cfloet, 
Hippocr,  p.  16,  ed.  Franz.)  His  commentaries  on 
Hippocrates  are  several  times  quoted  and  referred 
to  by  Galen.  {Chmment,  in  Hippocr,  **  De  Hur 
mor,'"  i.  Praet  ii.  30,  voL  xvl  pp  1,  324,  327  ; 
(hmmenL  in  Hippocr, "  EpAd,  F/."  i.  Piadl  iL  65, 
voL  xvii.  pt  L  pp  794,  992.)  It  is  uncertain 
whether  he  is  the  person  quoted  by  Pliny.  {H,  N, 
XX.  99,  xxL  102,  xxiL  47,  xxiv.  91.)  Fabricius 
says  he  was  the  master  of  Heradeides  of  Tarentum, 
and  Apollonius,  but  for  this  statement  the  writer 
has  not  been  able  to  find  any  authority.  (BHIjL 
Graec  vol.  xiiL  p.  171,  ed.  Vet.)       [W.  A.  G.] 

GLAU'CIAS  (rxavirtaf ),  a  statuary  of  Aegina, 
who  made  the  bronze  chariot  and  statue  of  Gelon, 
the  son  of  Deinomenes,  afterwards  tyrant  of  Syra- 
cuse, in  commemoration  of  his  victory  in  the  cha- 
riot race  at  Olympia,  OL  73,  a.  c.  488.  The  fol- 
lowing bronze  statues  at  Olympia  were  also  by 
Glaucias : — Philon,  whose  victory  was  recorded  in 
the  following  epigram  by  Simonides,  the  son  of 
Leoprepes, — 

Tlarpls   liAv  Kopxipcij  ^i\afv  8*  6yofA\  cl/il  34 
r\auKov 

Glaucus  of  Carystua,  the  boxer,  practising  strokes 
(ffKiaftax^y)  ;  and  Theagenes  of  Thasos,  who  con- 
quered  Euthymus  in  boxing  in  01.  75,  b.  c.  480 
(Paus.  vi.  6.  §  2).  Glaucias  therefore  flourished 
B.C  488—480  (Paus.  vL  9.  §  3,  10.  §  1,  II. 
§  3).  [P.  S.] 

GLAU'CIDES  {r\avKl9fris),  one  of  the  chief 
men  of  Abydus  when  it  was  besieged  by  Philip  V. 
of  Macedon,  m  B.  c.  200,  and  apparently  one  of 
the  fifty  elders  whom  the  people  had  bound  by  an 
oath  to  slay  the  women  and  children  and  to  bum 
the  treasures  of  the  dty,  as  soon  as  the  enemy 
should  have  got  possession  of  the  inner  wall. 
Olauddes,  however,  with  some  others,  shrunk  from 
what  they  had  undertaken,  and  sent  the  priests 
with  suppliant  wreaths  to  make  a  surrender  of  the 
town  to  Philip.  (Polyb.  xvL  29 — 34  ;  Liv.  xxxL 
17.)  [E.  E.1 

GLAU'CIDES,  a  Greek  statuary,  one  of  those 
who  made  **athletas,  et  annates,  et  venatores, 
ucrificantesque  **  (Plin.  //.  N.  xxxiv.  8.  s.  19. 
§  34).  [P.  S.] 

GLAU'CION,  a  painter  of  Corinth,  and  the 
teacher  of  Athenion  [Athbnion,  No.  1].  (Plin. 
//.  AT.  XXXV.  1 1.  s.  40.  §  29.)  [P.  S.] 

GLAUCIPPUS  (FAoiJicnnros),  a  son  of  the 
Athenian  orator  Hyperides,  is  said  by  Plutarch 
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(  r//.  X.  Ortii.  p.  840),  who  calls  him  a  rhetor,  to 
have  writU'ii  omtioiis,  one  of  which,  viz.  n^'ninst 
Phocioii,  is  montiuncd  by  Platarch  himwIC  {I'hoc. 
4  ;  comp.  Athen.  xiii.  p.  5d0  ;  Suid. «.  v.  rAovirt*-- 
iros  ;  Phot.  BHU,  Cud.  266.  p.  495,  cd.  Bckkcr.) 
Whether  he  is  the  same  as  the  rhetorician  Glau- 
cippuB,  of  whom  a  fragment  is  preserved  by  Seneca 
{(hn/rov,  iv.  25),  or  as  tlic  Glaacippus  who  wrote 
on  the  Sacra  of  the  Athenians  (Macrob.  &U.  i. 
13),  is  uncertain.  [L.  S.] 

OLAUCON  (rAa<$fr(0y),  an  Athenian  mentioned 
]»y  Teles  (ap.  Stob.  Florif.  vol.  ii.  p.H2.ed  Gaisf.), 
who  appears  to  have  borne  a  distingiiishtnl  part  in 
the  last  btnigglc  of  the  Athenians  against  Antigonos 
Oonatas,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Chremonidean 
war,  B.C.  263.  After  its  termination  he  fled, 
together  with  Chrcmonidcs,  to  the  court  of  Ptolemy 
Philadclphus  where  he  was  received  with  great 
honour,  and  rose  to  a  high  place  in  the  king*s  con- 
fidence. Droysen  {Ihllenisnu  vol  ii.  p.  20(i)  sup- 
poses him  to  be  the  same  Glaucon  that  is  mentioned 
by  Pythermus  {ap.  Athen.  ii.  p.  44)  as  a  wntei^ 
drinker,  and  who  is  there  called  one  of  the  tyrants 
of  the  Pciraeeus  (jy  roh  \l*ipaMS  rvftaw^voxfci)  ; 
but  this  expression  is  understood  by  Thirlwall, 
with  more  probability,  to  refer  to  the  thirty  tyrants 
of  H.  c.  404.  (Thirlwall's  Cnswe,  voL  viii.  p.  92 
not)  [E.  II.  B.] 

GLAUCON  (TkauKwv)^  an  Athenian,  who, 
together  with  his  brother  Glaucus,  and  Theo* 
pompus,  lather  of  Macartatus,  endeavoured  by  a 
forged  will  to  obtain  possession  of  some  property, 
to  the  exclusion  of  Pnvlomache,  who  was  next  of 
kin  to  the  deceased.  The  forger}'  was  detected, 
but  the  attempt  was  renewed  by  them  successfully 
in  another  trial  (SioSifcao-fa  ;  sec  Diet,  of  Ant.  s.  v.), 
which  placed  Theopompus  in  posiieBbinn  of  the 
pn>perty  (Dem.  c.  Macart,  piu  1051,  1052).  The 
siK^ch  of  IX>mosthenes  irpds  MaKdpraroy  was 
written  to  recover  it  for  Eubulides,  the  son  of* 
Phylomnche.  [E.  E.] 

GLAUCON  (TKavKt»v\  grammarians.  I.  An 
eminent  rhapsodist,  or  expositor  of  Homer,  men- 
tioned  by  Plato,  in  conjunction  with  Metrodorus 
of  Lampsacus,  and  Stesimbrotus  of  Thasos.  {Ion. 
p.  530,  d. ;  see  the  notes  of  M'liller  and  Nitzsch.) 
2.  A  writer  on  Homer,  quoted  by  Aristotle.  {to'Ct. 
25  :  tliis  is  one  of  the  passages  which  Hitter  con- 
siders as  the  additions  of  a  later  writer:  he  believes 
that  Gluucon  lived  after  Aristotle.)  3.  Of  Tarsus, 
also  a  writer  on  Homer,  and  apparently  the  head 
of  a  grammatical  school.  He  wrote  a  work  en- 
titled yXvaaau  (Schol.  oil  Horn.  Ii.  i.  1  ;  Athen. 
xi.  p.  480,  f.)  4.  Of  Teos,  a  writer  on  recitation. 
(Aristot  BkcL  iii.  1.)  Whether  of  the  above 
writi'rs,  the  iirst  and  second  are  the  same  as  either 
the  third  or  the  fourth,  or  diiferent  firom  either, 
it  is  impossible  to  determine.  The  first  is  supposed 
by  some  to  have  been  an  Athenian,  because  Plato 
does  not  mention  his  country.  (Comp.  Villoisin, 
Prol^j.  ad  Ifom.  p.  25.)  [P.  S.J 

GLAUCON  {r\a^K»v),  relatives  of  Pbto.  1. 
Tiic  son  of  CritLis,  son  of  Dropides,  was  also  the 
brother  of  Call.-ieschrus,  and  the  fiitlier  of  Char- 
niides  and  of  Plnto*s  mother,  Perictione  ;  he  was, 
C(ni«e(|uently,  uncle  to  Critias  (the  tyrant)  on  the 
father's  »ide,  and  to  Plato  on  tiie  mother^  side. 
(Plat.  jHi.sfiin ;  Xen.  Menu  iii.  7.  §  1  ;  Ileindorl^ 
ud  I'UU.  Charm,  p.  1.54.) 

2.  The  son  of  Ariston,  and  brother  of  Plato, 
who,  besides  mentioning  him  elsewhere,  makes 
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him  one  of  the  speakers  in  the  republic.  He  Is 
also  introduced  as  a  speaker  in  Xenophon^s  Memih 
rabUia  (iii.  6).  Suidas  (s.  r.  Ukdrmp)  colU  him 
Glaucus.  (See  also  Diog.  La^rt.  iii.  4  ;  PIbL 
de  Frat.  Amor,  p.  484,  e.)  In  Plato*s  Parmaridm 
also,  Glaucon  is  one  of  the  speakers  ;  bnt  •  doabi 
has  been  raised  whether  this  is  not  a  diffident 
person,  on  the  ground  of  an  anachronism  which 
the  passage  contains.  Considering,  however,  the 
frequency  of  anachronisms  in  Plato,  it  seems  most 
probable  that  this  Glaucon  is  his  brother.  (Comp. 
Hcindorf.  ad  Plat.  Parmen.  p.  126.)  Thero  ii, 
perhaps,  more  doubt  about  the  Glaucon  who  it  Mie 
of  the  speakers  in  the  Sympovium  (p.  17*2,  c). 

It  Is  universally  believed  that  this  Glaucon  is  the 
Athenian  philosopher  mentioned  by  Diogenes  L»- 
crtius,  as  the  author  of  a  book  containing  nine 
dialogues,  entitled,  4>«i8uXor,  EJpiir(8i}f,  'A/biiWixot, 
EMIos,  AiMri0«i8i7s,  'Apitrro^Ki}!,  K^^aXor,  *Ara((- 
tpVfJMS,  McK^^ffos.  Thirty-two  other  dmlogueti 
which  were  ascribed  to  him,  are  designated  as  spa* 
riouB  by  Diogenes  (iL  124). 

The  following  pedigree  represents  the  relation- 
ships above  referred  to : — 
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Phto.    Oiaoeon.    Addnuntw.         AiMlplmi. 

[P.  S.1 
GLAUCO'NOMR  {TKavKoi^fifi),   one  of  the 
daughters  of  Ncreus.  (Hes.  Tkeoff,  256  ;  ApoDod. 
i.  2.  §  7.  [L.  &] 

GLAUCUS  {rxai&Kos),  I.  A  grandson  sT 
Aeolus,  son  of  Sisyphus  and  Merope,  uid  &ther  of 
Bellerophontes.  (Horn.  //.  tL  154  ;  Apdiod.  i  9. 
§  3 ;  Paus.  ii.  4.  §  2.)  He  lived  at  PoCiiiM, 
despised  the  power  of  Aphrodite,  and  did  not 
allow  his  mares  to  breed,  that  they  might  be  the 
stronger  for  the  horse  race.  According  to  othen^ 
he  fed  them  with  human  flesh,  for  tbepnrpoM  of 
making  them  spirited  and  ik'ulike.  This  excited 
the  anger  of  Aphrodite  or  the  gods  in  genoral,  whe 
punished  him  in  this  way: — when  Acastns  cele- 
brated the  funeral  games  of  his  fiithcr,  Pdiaa,  at 
lolcus,  Glaucus  took  part  in  them  with  a  duviol 
and  four  horses  ;  but  the  animals  were  frightened 
and  upset  the  diariot  (Pans.  iii.  18.  $  S,  t.  17. 
§  4  ;  Apollod.  L  9.  §  28  ;  Nonn.  DhmjB.  zL  143.) 
According  to  others,  they  tore  Glaucus  to  pieesii 
having  drunk  from  the  water  of  a  sacied  well  in 
Docotia,  in  consequence  of  which  thej  were 
with  nmdness;  others,  again,  describe  this 
ness  as  the  consequence  of  their  having 
herb  called  hippomanes.  (Hygin.  FaU  &0,  279; 
SchoL  atl  EuHjK  Or.  318,  Pkoen.  1159; 
p.  409  ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  269  ;  Etym. 
p.  685.  42 ;  Pans.  ix.  8.  §  1  ;  Aelian,  //.  A. 
25 ;  Vii^.  Oit^ry.  iii  267.)  It  was  believed  oq 
the  Corinthian  isthmus  that  it  was  haunted  by  the 
shade  of  Glaucus,  who  frightened  the  horses  during 
the  race,  and  «'as  therefore  called  r«pd(cvvaKi 
(Paus.  vi.  20.  §  9.)  Gbucus  of  Potniae  (FAaAiet 
lUnvais)  was  the  title  of  one  of  Aesdiyhn*  lost 
tragedies.   (Wdcker,  ZHs^deKSly^  TH^pbMlt 
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MdUray^p.  175,  Die  Grieck  Tragoed,  Tol  L  pp.  Sd, 
52.) 

2.  A  Mm  of  Hippolochiu,  and  grandson  of  Bet 
leroplumtea.  He  was  a  Lydan  pxince,  and  led  hit 
IkmU  fiwm  Xanthns  to  the  aasutance  of  Priam  in 
the  war  with  the  Oieeka.  (Horn.  IL  iL  875,  ri 
206  ;  Herod.  L  U7.)  He  was  one  of  the  most 
eminent  heroes  on  the  side  of  the  Trojans,  and 
cswiaeled  with  Diomedes  by  ties  of  ho^tality, 
which  idiows  a  very  early  intercourse  between  the 
Greeks  and  Lydans.  (Horn.  //.  yii.  1 3,  xii.  387, 
ST.  426,  xvi.  492,  &&,  xrii.  140,  &c.)  He  was 
slain  by  Ajar,  but  his  body  was  carried  back  to 
Lycia.   (Quint  Smym.  Paralip,  iii.  236,  iy.  1, 

3.  A  son  of  Antenor,  fought  in  the  Trojan 
var,  and  was  slain  by  the  Telamonian  Ajax. 
(Ptas.  X.  27;  Diet  Cret  iv.  7.) 

4.  One  of  the  numerous  sons  of  Priam.  (Apol- 
lod.iu.  12.  §13.) 

5.  A  son  of  the  Messenian  king  Aepytus,  whom 
ke  soooeeded  on  the  throne.  He  distinguished 
himself  by  his  piety  towards  the  gods,  and  was  the 
fint  who  offered  sacrifices  to  Machaon.    (Paus.  iv. 

a.  §6.) 

6.  One  of  the  sons  of  the  Cretan  king  Minos  by 

Pvaphae  or  Crete.     When  yet  a  boy,  while  he 
vas  playing  at  ball  (Hygin.  Fab.  136),  or  while 
pBTMung  a  mouse  (Apollod.  iii.  3.  §  1,  &c.),  he  fell 
ioto  a  cask  full  of  honey,  and  died  in  it     Minos 
far  a  long  time  searched  after  his  son  in  vain,  and 
ns  at  length  informed  by  ApoUo  or  the  Curetes 
thst  the  person  who  should  devise  the  most  appro- 
priate comparison  between  a  cow,  which   could 
ssftune  throe  different  colours,  and  any  other  ob- 
ject, should  find  the  boy  and  restore  him  to  his 
fiuber.     Minos  assembled  his  soothsayers,  but  as 
DOW  of  them  was  able  to  do  what  was  required,  a 
itrangcff,  Polyidus  of  Argos,  solved  the  problem 
bv  likening  the  cow  to  a  mulberry,  which  is  at 
fint  white,  then  red,  and  in  the  end  black.     Po- 
iyidas,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  oracle,  was  thus 
oompelled  by  his  own  wisdom  to  restore  Gkucus  to 
his  £uher.     By  his  prophetic  powers  he  discovered 
tint  Glaucns  had  not  perished  in  the  sea,   and 
being  guided   by  an  owl  (7Aat!{)  and   bees,   he 
foaad  him  in  the  cask  of  honey.  (Aelian,  H.A.  y. 
2.)     Minos  now  further  demanded  the  restoration 
of  his  son  to  life.     As  Polyidus  could  not  accom- 
plish this,   Minos,  who  attributed  his  refusal  to 
obstinacy,  ordered  him  to  be  entombed  alive  with 
the  body  of  Olaucus.    When  Polyidus  was  thus 
shot  up  in  the  vault,  he  saw  a  serpent  approaching 
the  dead  body,  and  killed  the  animal.    Presently 
another  serpent  came,  carrying  a  herb,  with  which 
it  covered  the  dead  serpent    The  dead  serpent  was 
hereby  restored  to  life,  and  when  Polyidus  co- 
vered the  body  of  Glaucus  with  the  same  herb, 
the   boy  at   once   rose    into    life    again.      Both 
shouted  for   assistance  from  without ;  and  when 
Minos  heard  of  it,  he  had  the  tomb  opened.     In 
his  delight  at  having  recovered  his  child,  he  muni- 
ficently rewairded  Polyidus,  and  sent  him  back  to 
his  country.   (Comp.  Tzetz.  ad  Lycoph.  811 ;  Pa- 
iaephat  27  ;  Apollod.  iii.  10.  §  3 ;  Schol.  ad  Eu- 
np.  AIkjU,  1  ;  Hygin.   P,  A,  ii.   14;    SchoL    ad 
timd.  Pytk,  iii.  9G.)     The  story  of  the  Cretan 
Gkacns  and  Polyidus  was  a  favourite  subject  with 
the  ancient  poets  and  artists  ;  it  was  not  only  re- 
presented in  mimic  dances  (Lucian,  de  Saltat  49), 
iMit  Aeichylus,  Sophocles,  and  Kuhpidca  made  it 
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the  subject  of  separate  dramatic  compositions. 
(Welcker,  Die  Griech,  Tragoed,  vol.  L  pp.  62,  416» 
▼ol.ii.  p.  767,  &C.) 

7.  Of  AnUiedon  in  Boeotia,  a  fisherman,  who 
had  the  good  luck  to  eat  a  port  of  the  divine  herb 
which  Cronos  had  sown,  and  which  made  QIanciif 
immortal.  (Athen.  vii.  c.48 ;  Claud,  de  Nvpi.Mar, 
z.  158.)  His  parentage  is  different  in  the  different 
traditions,  which  are  enumerated  by  Athenaens ; 
some  called  his  fiither  Copeus,  others  Polybns, 
the  husband  of  Enboea,  and  otiiers  again  Anthe- 
don  or  Poseidon.  He  was  further  said  to  have 
been  a  clever  diver,  to  have  built  the  ship  Argo^ 
and  to  have  accompanied  the  Argonauts  as  their 
steersman.  In  the  sea-fight  of  Jason  against  the 
Tyrrhenians,  Glaucus  alone  remained  unhurt ;  he 
sank  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  where  he  was  visible 
to  none  save  to  Jason.  From  this  moment  he  be- 
came a  marine  deity,  and  was  of  service  to  the  Aiv 
gonauts.  The  story  of  his  sinking  or  leaping  int« 
Sie  sea  was  variouuy  modified  in  Uie  different  tra- 
ditions. (Bekker,  AneodoL  p.  347;  SchoL  ad  Plai, 
de  Leg,  x.  p.  61 1.)  There  was  a  belief  in  Greece 
that  once  in  every  year  Glaucus  visited  all  the 
coasts  and  islands,  accompanied  by  marine  mons- 
ters, and  gave  his  prophecies.  (Pous.  ix.  22.  §  6.) 
Fishermen  and  sailors  paid  particular  reverence  to 
him,  and  watched  his  oracles,  which  were  believed 
to  be  very  trustworthy.  The  story  of  his  various 
loves  seems  to  have  been  a  fiivourite  subject  with 
the  ancient  poets,  and  many  of  his  love  adventures 
are  related  by  various  writers.  The  place  of  his 
abode  varies  in  the  different  traditions,  but  Aris- 
totle stated  that  he  dwelt  in  Delos,  where,  in  con- 
junction with  the  nymphs,  he  gave  oracles ;  for  his 
prophetic  power  was  said  by  some  to  be  even 
greater  than  that  of  Apollo,  who  is  called  his  dis^ 
ciple  in  it  (Schol.  ad  ApoUon,  Rhod,  L  1310  ; 
Tzetz.  ad  Lycoph,  753 ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn,  p.  271 ; 
Ov.  Afet.  xiii.  904,  &c. ;  Serv.  ad  Virg,  Georg.  L 
437,  Aen,  iii.  420,  v.  832,  vi.  36  ;  Strab.  p.  405.) 
A  representation  of  Glaucus  is  described  by  Phi* 
lostratus  {Imag,  ii.  15):  he  was  seen  as  a  man 
whose  hair  and  beard  were  dripping  with  water, 
with  bristly  eye-brows,  his  breast  covered  with 
sea-weeds,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  body  ending 
in  the  tail  of  a  fish.  (For  further  descriptions  of  his 
appearance,  see  Nonn.  Diongs,  xiii.  73,  xxxv.  73, 
xxxix.  99  ;  Schol.  ad  EuHp.  Orest.  318,  364  ; 
Stat  SUt).  iii.  2,  36,  Theb,  vii.  335,  &c  ;  Veil 
Pat.  ii.  83.)  This  deified  Glaucus  was  likewise 
chosen  by  the  Greek  poets  as  the  subject  of  dra- 
matic compositions  (Welcker,  Die  AeechgL  7Vv 
hgie^  pp.  311,  &c.,  471,  &c.,  Nachlrag,  p.  176, 
&c.),  and  we  know  firom  Velleius  Pateroulus  that 
the  mimus  Plancus  represented  this  marine  daemon 
on  the  stage.  [L.  S.] 

GLAUCUS  (rxowfcoj),  the  son  of  Epicydes,  a 
Lacedaemonian,  of  whom  an  anecdote  is  related  by 
Herodotus  (vL  86)  that  in  consequence  of  his 
having  the  highest  reputation  for  justice,  a  Mi- 
lesian deposited  with  him  a  large  sum  of  money  ; 
but  when,  many  years  afterwards,  the  sons  of  die 
owner  came  to  demand  back  their  property,  Glau- 
cus refused  to  give  up  the  money,  and  disclaimed 
all  knowledge  of  the  transaction.  i3efore,  how- 
ever, he  ventured  to  confirm  his  falsehood  by  an 
oath,  he  consulted  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  and, 
terrified  at  the  answer  he  received,  immediately 
restored  the  deposit  But  the  god  did  not  suffer 
I  the  meditited  perjur}'  to  go  nnpuuislu'd,  and  the 
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whole  family  of  Glaucus  was  extenainated  before 
the  third  generation.  The  same  story  is  alluded 
to  by  Pausonias  (ii.  18,  $  2,  vilL  7.  §  4),  and  by 
Juvenal  (xiii.  199).  [E.  H.  B.j 

GLAUCUS  (TKadKOi),  1.  Of  Athens;  and 
2.  of  Nicopolis,  poets  of  the  Greek  Anthology,  whose 
epigrams  seem  to  have  been  confounded  together. 
The  Anthology  contains  six  epigrams,  of  which  the 
1st,  2nd,  4th,  and  6th  are  simply  inscribed  TAov- 
tcovy  the  3rd,  TKcuiKov  *A6i}kcuou,  and  the  6th, 
TKwUkov  NucovoXIto,  From  internal  evidence,  Ja- 
cobs thinks  that  the  1  st  and  2nd  belong  to  Glaucus 
of  Nicopolis,  and  that  the  3rd,  4th,  and  5th  were 
written  by  one  poet,  probably  by  Glaucus  of  Athens. 
These  hitter  three  are  descriptions  of  works  of  art. 
Perhaps  all  the  epigrams  should  be  ascribed  to 
Glaucus  of  Athens.  (Brunck.  Anal.  voL  ii.  pp. 
347,  348 ;  Jacobs,  Anth,  Graec  vol.  iii.  pp.  57,  58, 
ToL  xiiL  p.  898  ;  Fabric.  BiU.  Graec,  vol.  IL  p.  122, 
voL  iv.  p.  476.) 

3.  A  Locrian,  who  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
writers  on  cookery  {ir^ofruriKd,  Athen.  vii.  p. 
824,  a.,  ix.  p.  369,  b.,  xiL  p.  516,  c,  xiv.  p.  661, 
e. ;  Pollux,  vL  10.) 

4.  Of  Rhegium,  sometimes  mentioned  merely  as 
of  Italy,  wrote  on  the  ancient  poets  and  musicians 
{ir^Yypofifid  ri  irtfH  rmv  dpxoliay  jconfrmv  re  fcol 
fiov(rur£v.  Pint,  de  Mmic,  4,  p.  1132,  e.).  Diogenes 
Laertins  quotes  statements  of  his  respecting  l^pe- 
dodes  and  Democritus,  and  says  tliat  he  was  con- 
temporary with  Democritus  (viii.  52,  ix.  38). 
Glaucus  is  also  quoted  in  the  argument  to  the 
Persao  of  Aeschylus.  (TKoukos  h  roh  irtpl  AUr- 
XvAov  |iv0MK.)  His  work  was  also  ascribed  to  the 
orator  Antiphon.    (Pint.  Vit.  X,  Oral.  p.  833,  d.) 

5.  A  sophist  and  hierophant  of  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries.     (Philostrot  de  SopkisL  iL  20,  p.  601.) 

6.  A  writer  on  the  geography  and  antiquities  of 
Arabia,  often  quoted  by  Stephanus  Byzantinus, 
who  calls  his  work  sometimes  *Apa$iici)  ApxoLioXo- 
yla,  and  sometimes  'Apa/Sued  (s.  v.  AtXayoK,  T^a, 
&c. ;  VossiuB,  de  Hid.  Graec  pp.  443-4,  ed.  West- 
ermann.)  [P.  &] 

GLAUCUS  (FAovKof ),  of  Carystus,  the  son  of 
Bemylos,  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  Grecian 
athletes.  He  was  a  ircptoSoKUr^f,  having  gained 
one  Olympic,  two  Pythian,  eight  Nemean,  amd 
eiffht  Isthmian  victories  in  boxing.  It  is  said  that 
while  still  a  boy,  he  refixed  a  ploughshare  which 
liad  dropped  out  of  its  place  by  the  blows  of  his 
fist,  wiuout  the  help  of  a  hammer.  His  statue  at 
Olympia  was  made  by  Glaucias  of  Aegina. 
(MUUer,  Aetfinet,  iii.  4.  p.  103 ;  Krauae,  CHi/mp, 
p.  292.)  [P.  S.] 

GLAUCUS  (FAovirof),  artUts.  1.  Of  Chios, 
a  statuary  in  metal,  distinguished  as  the  inventor 
of  the  art  of  soldering  metals  (fr^AXi}o-tf).  His 
most  noted  work  was  an  iron  base  (HwoKprrrnpUitoy^ 
Herod.;  iW^/ko,  Pans.),  which,  with  the  silver 
bowl  it  supported,  was  presented  to  the  temple  at 
Delphi  by  Alyattes,  king  of  Lydia.  (Herod,  i.  25.) 
This  base  was  seen  by  Pausonias,  who  describes  its 
construction  (x.  16.  §  1),  and  by  Athenaens  (v. 
p.  210,  b.  c),  who  says  that  it  was  chased  with 
unall  figures  of  animals,  insects,  and  plants.  Per- 
haps it  is  this  passage  that  has  led  Meyer  (A^imiI- 
pe$ekichU,  vol.  ii.  p.  24)  and  others  into  the  mistake 
of  explaining  «r<$AXiy<rif  as  that  kind  of  engraving 
CO  steel  which  we  call  danuuoate  tcork.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  it  means  a  mode  of  uniting  metals  by 
a  solder  or  cemeut,  without  the  help  of  the  nails, 
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hooks, or  dovetails  {9w/ioC)^  which  were  used  befon 
the  invention  of  Glaucus.  (Pausan.  Lc;  MiiUeEv 
in  Bottiger's  Amaltheoy  vol.  iiL  p.  25.)  Plutaich 
also  speaks  of  this  base  as  very  celebrated.  (Ai 
De/ecL  Orae.  47,  p.  436,  a.)  The  skill  of  Glaneas 
p^sed  into  a  proverb,  TAoJicov  t^x>^«  (SchoL  ad 
Plat  Pkaed.  p.  13,  Ruhnken,  pp.  381-2,  Bekker.) 

Stephanus  Byzantinus  (s.  v.  AlBdkfi)  calls  Glaa- 
cus  a  Samian.  The  &ct  is,  that  Glaucos  belonged 
to  the  Samian  school  of  art. 

Glaucus  is  placed  by  Eusebios  (CSlrofi.  Armu)  ■! 
01.  22,  2  (&  c.  69|).  Alyattes  reigned  b.  c.  617 
— 560.  But  the  dates  are  not  inconsistent,  fiir 
there  is  nothing  in  Herodotus  to  exclude  the  sop- 
position  that  the  iron  base  had  been  made  schm 
time  before  Alyattes  sent  it  to  Delphi. 

2.  Of  Lemnos,  a  distinguished  statoaiy  (Staph. 
Byz.  9.  V.  Ai0cUt)),  u  perhaps  the  same  as  the  ror- 
mer,  for  several  of  the  Samian  school  of  artiato 
wrought  in  Lemnos. 

3.  Of  Aigos,  was  the  statuary  who,  in  conjono* 
tion  with  Diony^ius,  made  the  works  which  Smi- 
cythus  dedicated  at  Olympia.  Glaucos  made  the 
statues  of  Iphitus  crowned  by  Ececheiria  (the  god- 
dess of  truces),  of  Amphitrite,  of  Poseidon,  ana  ef 
Vesta,  which  Panaanias  caUs  ^the  greater  ofe- 
ingsof  Smicythus.**  Dionysius  made  **  the  lesaec 
offerings.**  (Paus.  t.  26.  §§  2—6.  [Diont- 
8IU8.]  [P.  8.] 

GLAUCUS  (rAowros).  1.  Called  by  Arriaa 
(Anab.  vii.  14)  Glatieias  {r\avictas\  the  name 
of  the  physician  who  attended  on  Hephaestien 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  b.  c.  325,  and  who  is  aaid 
to  have  been  either  crucified  or  hanged  by  Alex- 
ander, for  his  ill  success  in  treating  him.  (Pint 
Ale*,  c.  72.) 

2.  Another  physician  of  the  same  name  at  Alex- 
andria, who  is  said  to  have  informed  Q.  Dellins  of 
a  plot  formed  against  him  by  Cleopatra,  probaUj 

B.  c.  31.     (Plut  AnUm.  c  59.) 

3.  Another  physician  of  the  same  name,  is  quoted 
by  Asclepiades  Pharmadon  (ap.  Galen,  De  Cba^pei. 
Medieam.  mo.  Loe.  iv.  7^  voL  xiL  pi  743.), 
lived  in  or  before  the  first  century  after  ChiiaL 

4.  A  physician,  about  the  end  of  the  first 
tury  ailer  Christ,  mentioned  by  Plutareh  aa  a 
temporary   in  Ids   treatise   it  SamUait 
(iftit.^. 

GLI'CI A  or  GLY'CIAS,  M.  CLAUa>IUS.  • 
freedman  of  P.  Claudius  Pnlcher  [Claudius,  New 
13],  to  whom  he  was  clerk  or  messenger.  Whea 
Claudius,  after  his  defeat  at  Drepana,  B.  c.  349^ 
was  cited  by  the  senate  to  answer  for  his  niaeQii- 
duct,  and  conmianded  to  appoint  a  dictator,  he  d^ 
minated  Glicia.  (Suet  TUk  2.)  The  appointawBt 
was,  however,  instantly  cancelled,  eren  befion 
Glicia  had  named  his  master  of  the  eqoiteL  (FailL 
Capit.)  His  disgrace  did  not  prevent  Glicia  hvm 
appearing  at  the  Great  Games  m  his  pretexta  as  if 
he  had  been  really  dictator.  (Liv.  .£^  xix.)  Glida 
was  afterwards  l^atus  in  Corsica,  to  the  coned 

C.  Licinius  Varus,  a.  a  236,  where,  preanmiqg  te 
treat  with  the  Corsicans  withoat  ordeta  frsm  the 
senate  or  the  consul,  ho  was  first  delivered  up  ti 
the  enemy  as  solely  responsible  for  the  ttmlj^  and* 
on  their  refusal  to  punish  him,  was  put  to  dieath  ift 
Rome.  (Dion  Cass.  fr.  45  ;  Zonar.  viii.  p.  400.  Bs 
Val.  Blax.  vL  3.  3 ;  Comp.  Grot  d§  Jmt.  BA  e( 
/>aciL2L§4.)  [W.aD.] 

GLrciUS  GALLUS.    [Gauui.] 
QLCBULUS*  P.  SEBVrUUS^  wm 
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•f  the  pleba,  b.  c.  67.  When  one  of  hit  colleagues, 
C  Coffnelins  [C.  Cornxlius],  brought  forward  a 
rogation  which  the  lenate  disliked.  Globulus  laid 
kk  tribuniCttn  interdict  on  ita  reading  by  the  clerk. 
(Aaeofu  im  CSc  pro  Oomd.  p.  57,  ed.  Orelli.)  But 
lie  appeared  as  evidence  in  defence  of  Cornelius, 
when  impeached  for  disregarding  the  interdict 
(Asoon.  p.  61.)  Globulus  was  praetor  of  Asia 
Minor  in  B.c  65 — 64,  since  he  was  the  immediate 
fredecetsor  of  L.  Flaocus  (Sail.  Cat  45  ;  C\c,  pro 
ffmee,  3)  in  thatproTince.  (Cicpro  Flaoe.  3*2;  Schol. 
Bob.  pro  Pkux,  pp.  233,  245,  Orelli)  [  W.  a  D.] 
GLO&     [Gaos] 

GLUS  (rXovf ),  an  Egyptian,  was  son  of  Tamos, 

the  admiral  of  Cyrus  the  younger.     When  Menon, 

the  Theasalian,  had  persuaded  his  troops  to  show 

their  seal  for  Cyrus,  by  crossing  the  Euphrates 

before  the  rest  of  the  Greeks,  Olus  was  sent  by  the 

frinee  to  ecmvey  to  them  his  thanks  and  promises 

if  reward.    After  the  battle  of  Cunaxa  he  was  one 

if  those  who  announced  to  the  Greeks  the  death  of 

Cjnis,  and  he  is  mentioned  affain  by  Xenophon  as 

valdking  their  movements,  when,  in  the  course  of 

Aeir  retreat,  they  were  crossing  the  bridge  over 

the  Tigris.  (Xen.^aa5.  L  4.  §  16,5.  §  7,  il  1.  §  3, 

4.^24.)  rE.E.] 

OLYCAS,  MICHAEL  (MixoijA  <J  rAwicof),a 
Byastine  historian,  was  a  native  either  of  Con- 
teitiaople  or  Sicily,  whence  he  is  often  called 
*&aiiia.**    There  are  great  doubts  with  regard  to 
tke  time  when  he  lived.     Gudin,  Hamberger,  and 
•ciiers,  are  of  opinion  that  he  was  a  contemporary 
if  the  hat  emperors  of  Constantinople,  as  may  be 
eoodaded  from  letters  of  his  being  extant  in  MS. 
vbidi  are  addressed  to  the  last  Constantino,  who 
perilled  in  the  storm  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Toriu  in  1453 :  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  those 
letters  are  really  written  by  him.     Walch,  Fabri- 
dtts,  Vossiua,  and  Cave,  on  the  contrary,  believe 
that  Glycas  lived  in  the  twelfth  century.  However 
this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  he  lived  after  1118, 
Wcaose  his  Annala  go  down  to  that  year.     Glycas 
wss  probably  an  ecclesiastic  :  he  possessed  an  ex- 
tensive amount  of  knowledge,  and  he   was  ac- 
^aainted  with   several  languages.     His   style   is 
generaUy  clear  and  concise,  and  he  is  justly  placed 
among  the  better  Byzantine  historians.     The  An- 
maU  {fii€Aos  XP*'"'^)  nientioncd  above  are  his 
principal  work.     They  are  divided  into  four  parts. 
The  first  part  treats  of  the  creation  of  the  world  : 
it  is  a  physico-theological  treatise  ;  the  second  part 
is  histoiKal,  and  contains  the   period   from  the 
Creation  to  Christ ;  the  third  goes  from  Christ  to 
Gmstantine    the   Great  ;    and  the   fourth   from 
Constantino  the  Great  to  the  death  of  the  em- 
peror Alexis  I.  Comnenus,  in  11 18.     It  was  first 
published  in  a  Latin  translation,  by  Leunclavius, 
together  with  a  continuation  of  the  Annals  down 
to  the  capture  of  Constantinople,  by  the  editor, 
Basel,  1572,  8vo.     The  first  part  of  the  work  was 
first  published  in  Greek,  with  a  Latin  translation, 
hr  Menrsius,  under  the  title  of  **Theodori  Metochi- 
lae  HistoriaeRomanaea  Julio  Caesaread  Constan- 
tinum  Magnum,**  Lugdun.  1618, 8vo. ;  and  it  is  also 
given  in  the  7th  voL  of  Meursius*  works:  Meursius 
•rroDeously  attributed  it  to  Theodorus  Metochita. 
The  whole  of  the  Greek  text  was  first  published  by 
Labbe,  who  took  great  care  in  collecting  MSS.,  and 
added  valuable  notes,  as  well  as  the  translation  of 
Leunclavius,  which  he  revised  in  many  places.  This 
cdiii<m  fjoxif  part  of  the  Paris  collection  of  the 
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Byzantines,  and  appeared  at  Paris  1660,  fol. ;  it 
was  reprinted  at  Venice  1 729,  foL  The  best  edition 
is  by  I.  Bekker,  in  the  Bonn  collection  of  the 
Byzantines,  1836, 8  vo. 

Besides  thia  historical  work,  Glycas  wrote  a 
great  number  of  letters,  mostly  on  theological  sub- 
jects ;  some  of  them  have  been  published,  under 
the  title  of  **  Epistolae  sive  Dissertationes  decern 
et  Graece  et  Latine,  interprete  J.  Lamio,  cum 
Notis,^inthe  first  vol.  of  J.  Lamius, />B/tcia0  En^ 
dUorum.  {DigterUUio  de  Aetaie  et  Serbia  M, 
Glyoaey  in  Gudin,  Commentarhu  de  ScripUiribut 
EocUiiouticu^  voL  iii.  p.  2522  ;  VUa  CUycae^  in 
Lamius,  Ddiciae  Eruditorum ;  Hamberger,  Zuver- 
I'datige  Nackrickten  von  gelehrten  Mannemy  voL  iv. 
p.  729,  &c;  Cave,  Hid,  Lit,  vol.  iL  p.  206,  &c  ; 
Fabric  Bihl,  Oraec  voL  xi.  p.  199.)         [W.  P.] 

GLY'CERA  (FAwiccfKi),  **  the  sweet  one,"  a 
fiivourite  name  of  hetairae.  The  most  celebrated 
hetairae  of  this  name  are,  1.  The  daughter  of  Thar- 
lassis  and  the  mistress  of  Harpalus.  (Athen.  xiii. 
pp.  586,  595, 605,  &c)  [Harpalus.]  2.  Gf  Si- 
cyon,  and  the  mistress  of  Pausias.  [Pausias.]  3.  A 
fovourite  of  Horace.  (Hor.  Carm.  L 1 9. 30.  iiL  19.29.) 
GLYCE'RIUS,  one  of  the  phantom  emperora 
of  the  latest  period  of  the  western  empire.  Before 
his  accession  he  held  the  office  of  Comes  domesti* 
coram,  and  is  described  by  Theophanes  as  drf^^ 
odK  d^Kifios  (**  a  man  of  good  reputation  ").  After 
the  death  of  the  emperor  Olybrius  and  the  patrician 
Ricimer,  Glycerins  was  instigated  to  assume  the 
empire  by  Gundibatus  or  Gundobald  the  Buxgun- 
dian,  Ricimer*s  nephew.  His  elevation  took  pk^a 
at  Ravenna  in  March,  a.  d.  473.  His  reign  waa 
too  short,  and  the  records  of  it  are  too  obscure,  for 
us  to  form  any  trastworthy  judgment  of  his  cha- 
racter. He  showed  great  respect  for  Epiphanius^ 
bishop  of  Ticinum  or  Pavia,  at  whose  intercession 
he  pardoned  some  individuals  who  bad  incurred 
his  displeasure  by  some  injury  or  insult  offered  to 
his  mother.  When  Widemir,  the  Ostro-Goth^ 
invaded  Italy,  Glycerins  sent  him  several  presents, 
and  induced  him  to  quit  Italy  and  to  march  inta 
Gaul,  and  incorporate  his  army  with  the  Visi-^ 
Goths,  who  were  already  settled  in  that  province. 
This  event,  which  is  recorded  by  Jornandes,  is,  by 
Tillemont,  but  without  any  apparent  reason,  placed 
before  the  accession  of  Glycerins.  The  eastern 
emperor  Leo  I.,  the  Thracian,  does  not  appear  to 
have  acknowledged  Glycerins  ;  and,  by  his  direc* 
tion,  Julius  Nepos  was  prockimed  emperor  at 
Ravenna,  either  in  the  latter  part  of  473  or  the 
beginning  of  474.  Nepos  marched  against  Gly« 
cerius,  and  took  him  prisoner  at  Portus  (the 
harbour  of  Rome  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber),  and 
compelled  him  to  become  a  priest.  He  was  ap« 
pointed  then,  or  soon  afterward,  to  the  bishoprick 
of  Salona  in  Dalmatia. 

The  subsequent  history  of  Glycerins  is  involved 
in  some  doubt.  The  Chronicon  of  Marcellinus  com- 
prehends the  notice  of  his  deposition,  ordination  to 
the  priesthood,  and  death  in  one  paragraph,  as  if  they 
had  all  happened  in  the  same  year.  But  accord- 
ing to  Malchus,  he  was  concerned  in  the  death  of 
the  emperor  Nepos,  who,  after  being  driven  fromi 
Italy  by  the  patrician  Orestes,  preserved  the  im- 
perial title,  and  apparently  a  fragment  of  the  em- 
pire, at  Salona,  and  was  killed  (a.  o.  480)  by  bia 
own  followers.  Viator  and  Ovida  or  Odiva,  of 
whom  the  second  was  conquered  and  killed  tlie 
year  after  by  Odoacer.  A  Glycerius  appears  among. 
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the  Archbishops  of  MUan  mentioned  by  Ennodius, 
and  Gibbon,  though  with  some  hesitation,  identifies 
the  archbishop  with  the  ex-emperor,  and  suggests 
that  his  promotion  to  Milan  was  the  reward  of  his 
participation  in  the  death  of  Nepos  ;  but  we  much 
doubt  whether  the  two  were  identical.  (Marceiii- 
nus,  Marius  AventiccnsiB  and  Cassiodoms,  Ckron, ; 
Jomand.  de  Reb.  (wet.  c  56,  de  Re<jn,  Suoc,  p. 
58,  ed.  Lindcnbrogii,  Hamb.  1611  ;  Malchus  and 
Candidas,  apud  Phot.  BiU,  codd.  78,  79 ;  £vagr. 
Jl.  E.  iu  16  ;  Ennod.  Epiphan*  Ticin.  I'iia  and 
Carmma  apud  Sirmond.  Opera  Varioj  vol.  i. ; 
Eavfrpia  Jtpioti  Auciorit,  subjoined  to  Amm. 
Marc,  by  Valesius  and  other  editors  ;  Eckhel ; 
Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Emp,  voL  vi. ;  Gibbon, 
e.  36.)  [J.  C.  M.] 

GLYCI8,  JOANNES  {'Iwiyyvs  6  FAi/'icis),  or 
perhaps  also  GLYCAS  (rAv«ras),  patriarch  of 
Constantinople  from  1316  to  1320,  was  a  scholar 
of  great  l«uming,  and  renowned  for  his  oratorical 
attainments.  He  was  the  teacher  of  Nicephorus 
Gregoras,  the  historian,  who  speaks  of  him  with 
great  praise  in  leTcral  passages  of  his  History. 
Glycis  resigned  his  office,  worn  out  by  age,  sick- 
ness, and  labour,  and  retired  to  the  convent  of  Cy- 
notissa,  living  there  upon  a  small  sum  of  money, 
which  was  all  that  he  had  reserved  for  himself  out 
•f  his  extensive  property. 

Glycis  wrote  in  a  superior  style,  and  endeavoured 
to  purify  the  Greek  language  from  those  barbarisms 
wiUi  which  it  was  then  crowded.  He  was  not 
enly  distinguished  as  a  scholar  and  divine,  but  also 
as  a  statesman.  The  emperor  sent  him  as  ambas- 
sador to  Rome,  and  Glycis  wrote  an  account  of  his 
journey  thither,  of  which  Nicephorus  Gregoras 
speaks  with  great  praise,  but  which  is  unfortunately 
lost  His  other  works  are,  a  Greek  grammar,  ex- 
tant in  MS.  in  various  libraries,  entitled  Ilcpl  *Op- 
96TriTos  2uKT(£{f wf.  He  has  also  left  some  minor 
productions ;  such  as  'H  wtxpcdrriais  rov  Ilarpiap* 
X«^ov,  in  which  he  explains  the  motives  that  in- 
duced him  to  resign  the  patriarchate,  and  Tiro- 
iun\aruc6v  cis  r6v  fioffiXin  r6v  &yioVy  an  admoni- 
tion to  the  holy  emperor,  viz.  Michael  Palaeologus, 
extant  in  MSS.  in  the  Royal  Library  in  Paris. 
(Wharton's  Appendix  to  Cavort  Ilitt.  Lit.  p.  21, 
ad  an.  1316  ;  Fabric.  BifJ.  Graec,  vol.  xi.  p. 
620  ;  Jahn,  Anecd.  Graeca,  Praef.  p.  1.)    [W.  P.] 

GLYCON  (FAiJkwv).  1.  A  lyric  poet,  from 
whom  the  Glyconean  metre  took  its  name.  No- 
thing remains  of  him  but  three  lines,  which  are 
quoted  by  Hephaestion  in  illustration  of  the  metre. 
{Enck.  p.  33.) 

2.  The  author  of  an  epigram  in  the  Greek  An- 
thology. (Bninck,  Anal.  vol.  ii.  p.  278  ;  Jacobs, 
Anth.  Onicc.  vol.  ii.  p.  254,  vol.  xiii.  p.  898.) 

3.  Another  name  for  the  philosopher  LvcoN. 
(I)iog.  Laert.  v.  65.) 

4.  Of  Pergamus,  a  celebrated  athlete,  on  whom 
AntipaterofThe8salonicawroteanepitaph.(Brunck, 
Amd.  voL  ii.  p.  126,  No.  68  ;  Anik.  Palat.  x.  124  ; 
Horat  Ep.  i.  1,30.) 

5.  A  grammarian,  ridiculed  in  an  epigram  by 
Apollinaris.  (Brunck,  Aual,  voL  ii.  p.  283,  AntA, 
ralat.  xi.  399.) 

6.  Spiridion,  or  Sc^Tidicus,  a  rhetorician  men- 
tioned by  Quintilian  {Jn$t,  vi.  1.  §  41),  and  fre- 
quently by  Seneca.  (Fabric.  UiU.  Graec  vol.  iL 
p.  122.  vol.  vi.  p.  130.)  IP.  S.] 

(iLYCON  (FArfKwi').  1.  An  Athoniiin  sculptor, 
kuowu  to  us  \\y  his  uingiaiiceut  colossal  marUe 
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statue  of  Heracles,  which  is  commonly  caDed  Htm 
**  Fameso  Hercules.'*  It  was  found  in  the  baths  of 
Caracalla,  and,  after  adorning  the  Famese  polaet 
for  some  time,  it  was  removed,  with  the  otbaff 
works  of  art  belonging  to  that  palace,  to  the  rajal 
museum  at  Naples :  it  represents  the  hero  reating 
on  his  dub,  after  one  of  his  labours*  The  swollen 
muscles  admirably  express  repose  afler  severe  «z- 
ertioD.  The  right  hand,  which  holds  the  golden 
apples,  is  modem  :  the  legs  also  were  restored  bj 
Gulielmo  della  Porta,  but  the  original  legs  were  di^ 
covered  and  replaced  in  1 787.  The  name  of  the 
artist  is  carved  on  the  rock,  which  fanna  the  main 
support  of  the  statue;^  as  follows  :— 

TATKCOVI 
AeHdAIOC 

enoi€i 

Though  no  ancient  writer  mentiona  Glyooo« 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  ho  lived  in  the  period 
between  Lysippas  and  the  early  Roman  emperon* 
The  form  of  the  Omega,  in  his  name,  which  woe 
not  used  in  inscriptions  till  shortly  befoie  the 
Christian  era,  fixes  his  age  more  definitely,  fiur 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  genuineneas  of  tlw 
inscription.  The  silence  of  PUny  suggests  a  doabt 
whether  Glycon  did  not  live  even  later  than  the 
reign  of  Titus. 

At  all  events,  it  seems  dear  that  the  or^jiul 
type  of  the  **  Hercules  Famese  '*  waa  the  Heneks 
of  Lysippas,  of  which  there  are  several  other  iao- 
tations,  but  none  equal  to  the  Fameae.  One  off 
the  most  remarkable  is  the  Hercules  of  the  Phti 
palace,  inscribed  ATSinnOT  EPFON,  bat  thb  in- 
scription is  without  doubt  a  forgery,  though  |ho- 
bably  an  andent  one.  (Winckolmann,  GtmUnekh 
d.  Kuntt^  b.  X.  c  3,  §  18  ;  Meyer,  JTwrt^eKiAatiU^ 
vol.  iii.  pp.  58—61  ;  MUUer,  AreiaoL  d.  Kmm^ 
§  129,  n.  2.  §  160,  n.  5  ;  Afms.  BorUm.  vd.  iu. 
pi.  23,  24;  MuUer,  Denkm'dL  d.  AIL  Kmui^  toL  i. 
pi.  xxxviiL) 

The  only  other  remaining  woik  of  Glycon  k  • 
base  in  the  Biscari  museum  at  Catania,  inacribed  t 

TATKON  AeHNA 
I02  EnOIEI 

(Raoul-Rochette,  Letire  &  Af.Schoruj  p.  75.} 

2.  The  engraver  of  a  gem  in  the  royal  uhmiy 
at  Paris.  (Clarac,  IMieription  det  Aniiqmei  dm 
Musie  Royals  p.  420.)  [P.  8.] 

GLYCON  (FAiJicM'),  called  in  some  editiona  of 
Cicero  Glauam^  the  physidan  to  the  contnl,  C  Vh 
hi  us  Panso,  who  upon  his  death,  after  the  battle  cf 
Mutina,  April,  b.  c.  43,  was  thrown  into  priaon  hj 
Torquatas,  Pansa^s  quaestor,  upon  a  waa^nam  ii 
having  poisoned  his  wounds.  (Sueton.  A^^  11; 
comp.  Tac.  Ann,  i.  10.)  This  accusation,  hovefvi^ 
seems  to  have  been  unfounded,  as  there  is  extant  • 
letter  from  M.  Bratua  to  Cicero,  in  which  he* ear- 
nestly begs  him  to  procure  his  liberation,  and  to 
protect  him  from  injury,  as  being  a  worthy  mm,  who 
suffered  as  great  a  loss  as  any  one  by  Panaa*s  death, 
and  who,  even  if  this  had  not  been  the  case,  would 
never  have  allowed  hhnself  to  be  persuaded  toconmdl 
such  a  crime.  (Cic  ad  Brut,  6.)  He  is  perhaps  the 
same  person  who  is  quoted  by  Scribonius  Laigun 
(/As  Compog,  Medieam.  c.  206.)        [W.  A.  G.] 

GNAEUS,  or  CNEIUS  (rracbs),  an  engnwr 
of  gems,  contemporary  with  Dioscorides,  in  the  time 
of  Augustus.  Several  beautiful  gems  are  inscribtd 
with  hit  oouc.     (J/m.  FioreHt,  Y(^  ii*  tabi  7| 
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Stoadi,   Pierteg  gronies^   tab.   23 ;    Bracci,    taK 
4SL)  fP.  S.1 

GNATHAENA  (iWaoii^a),  a  celebrated  Greek 
WtaoB,  of  whom  aoine  witty  aayingi  are  recorded 
by  Atbenaeus  (xiii.  p.  585).  She  wrote  ai^/Aor 
wwrrac^f ,  in  the  Bame  fiuhion  as  v^juot  were  com- 
maaly  written  by  philosophers.  It  consisted  of 
323  fines,  and  was  inoorponted  by  Callimachus  in 
kis  wbn^  rmy  »6fjut9,  [L.  S.] 

GNBSIPPUS  (rnftrnnros),  the  son  of  Cleoma- 
dns,  a  Dorian  lyric  poet,  according  to  Meineke, 
wteae  light  and  Uoentioos  love  verses  were  attacked 
by  Cbionidea,  Cratinus,  and  Eupolis.  The  pas- 
sages quoted  by  Athenaeus  seem,  however,  to  bear 
•ot  fiiUy  the  opinion  of  Wekker,  that  Gnesippus 
was  a  tragic  poet,  and  that  the  description  of  his 
poetry  given  by  Athenaeus  (muyviaypwpou  riis 
tKapat  futdtrns)  refers  to  his  choral  odes.  (Athen. 
xiv.  p.  638,  d.  e. ;  Meineke,  Fra^.  Com.  Graec 
voL  ii  pp.  7,  27—29  ;  Welcker,  die  Qrieck,  Trag, 
voL  iiL  pp.  1024—1029.)  [P.  S.] 

ONIPHO,  M.  ANTCNIUS,  a  distinguished 
Rsnan  ibetOTician,  who  lived  in  the  last  century 
beiMe  tbe  Christian  aera.  He  was  bom  in  B.  c. 
114,aBd  was  a  native  of  Gaol,  but  studied  at  Alex- 
aadiia.  He  was  a  man  of  great  talent  and  extra- 
wdinary  aiemory,  and  was  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  Greek  as  well  as  Roman  literature,  and  he  is 
fimher  praised  as  a  person  of  a  kind  and  generous 
tispositjoii.  After  his  return  from  Alexandria,  he 
tn^t  rbetorie  at  first  in  the  house  of  J.  Caesar, 
who  was  then  a  boy,  and  afterwards  set  up  a  school 
ii  Ui  Qfwn  boiiae.  He  gave  instruction  in  rhetoric 
tvery  day,  Imt  declaimed  only  on  the  nnndines. 
Maiqr  Ben  of  eminence  are  nid  to  have  attended 
kb  leetaret,  and  among  them  Cicero,  when  he  was 
praetor.  He  died  in  his  fiftieth  year,  and  left  bo- 
und him  many  works,  though  Ateius  Capito  main- 
tnicd  that  the  only  work  written  by  him  was 
Ik  Lstimo  Sermone,  in  two  books,  and  that  the 
•ther  treatises  bearing  his  name  were  productions 
of  his  diadplea.  (Suet.  De  lUustr,  Gram,  7  ;  Ma- 
cn»b.  Sai.  iiL  12.)  SchUtz,  in  his  pre&ce  to  the 
Jikeioriea  ad  Ilerenmum  (p.  23,  &c.;,  endeavours 
to  show  that  that  work  is  the  production  of  M. 
Antoirios  Gnipho ;  but  this  is  only  a  very  uncertain 
fcypothesis.     [Cicbro,  p.  727.]  [L.  S.] 

GNOSI'DICUS  (r»'w<rlJiicoj),the  fourteenth  in 
descent  from  Aesadapius,  the  elder  son  of  Nebrus, 
the  brother  of  Chrysua,  and  the  father  of  Hippo- 
crates I.,  Podalirius  II.,  and  Aeneins.  He  lived 
fnltmhlj  in  the  sixth  century  b.  c.  (Jo.  Tsetzes, 
(M.  viL  HisL  155,  in  Fabric  BibL  Graec,  voL  xii. 
p.  680,  ed.  Vet.  ;  Poeti  Epid.  ad  Artajt.  in  Hip- 
focr.  Opera^  voL  iii.  p.  770.)  [W.  A.  O.] 

GOBI  DAS.     [CoBiDAS.] 
GO'BRY  AS  (T^ffuas).     1.  A  noble  Assyrian, 
who,   in   Xenophon*s    Cyropaedeia,  goes   over  to 
Cyms,  and  renders  him  various  important  services 
(iv.  6,  V.  2,  viL  5,  viii.  4). 

2.  A  noble  Penian,  one  of  the  seven  conspirators 
a^fdnst  Smeidis  the  Magian.  When  the  attack 
was  made,  and  Smerdis  fled  to  his  chamber,  he  was 
pursued  by  Darcins  and  Gobryas.  In  the  darkness 
of  the  room  Dareius  was  afraid  to  strike  at  the 
Magian,  lest  he  should  kill  Gobryas  ;  but  Gobryas 
perceiving  his  hesitation,  exclaimed,  **'  Drive  your 
sword  through  both  of  us.^  Dareius  struck,  and 
fortunately  pierced  only  the  Magian.  (Herod,  iii. 
70,  73,  78  ;  Plut  (/per.  voL  ii.  p.  50,  e.,  and 
Wytteubach*s  Note  ;  Justin,  i.  9  ;  V*'al.  Max.  iii. 
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2,  ext  §  2  ;  Arbteid.  vol  i.  p.  502,  vol.  ii.  p.  236.) 
Gobryas  accompanied  Dareius  into  Scytbia,  and 
discovered  the  true  meaning  of  the  symbolical  de^ 
fiance  of  the  Scythians.  (Herod,  iv.  132,  134.) 
He  was  doubly  rebited  to  Dareius  by  marriage: 
Dareius  married  the  daughter  of  Gobryas,  and 
Gobryas  married  the  sister  of  Dareius  ;  and  one  of 
his  children  by  her  was  Mardonius.  (Herod,  vii. 
2,  5.) 

3.  One  of  the  commanders  of  the  army  virith 
which  Artaxerxes  II.  met  his  brother  Cyrus.  (Xe« 
noph.  Anab.  i.  7.  §  12.)  [P.  S.] 

GOLGUS  (r<fA7oj),  asonof  Adonisand  Aphro- 
dite,  from  whom  the  town  of  Golgi,  in  Cyprus,  was 
believed  to  have  derived  its  name.  (Schol.  ad 
Theocrii.  xv.  100.)  [L.  S.] 

GO'NATUS  ANTI'GONUS.  [Antigonus.] 
GO'NGYLUS  (Toyy^Kos).  1.  Of  Eretria,  was 
the  agent  by  whose  means  Pausanias  entered  into 
communication  with  Xerxes,  b.  c  477.  To  his 
charge  Pausanias  entrusted  Byzantium  after  its  re- 
capture, and  the  Persian  prisoners  who  were  there 
tidcen,  and  who,  by  his  agency,  were  now  allowed  to 
escape,  and  (apparently  in  ^eir  company)  he  also 
himself  went  to  Xerxes,  taking  with  him  the  re- 
markable letter  from  Pausanias,  in  which  he  pro- 
posed to  put  the  Persian  king  in  possession  of 
Sparta  and  all  Greece,  in  return  for  marriage  with 
his  daughter.  (Thuc.  L  129 ;  Diod.  xi.  44  ;  Nepoc, 
Paus.  2.) 

Xenophon,  on  his  arrival  in  Mysia  with  th« 
Cyrean  soldiers  (b.  c.  399),  found  Hellas,  the 
widow  of  this  Gongylus,  living  at  Pergamus.  She 
entertained  him,  and,  by  her  direction,  he  attacked 
the  castle  of  Asidates,  a  neighbouring  Persian 
noble.  She  had  borne  her  husband  two  sons,  Gor- 
gion,  and  another  Gongylus,  the  latter  of  whom,  on 
finding  Xenophon  endiuigered  in  his  attempt,  went 
out,  against  his  mother*s  will,  to  the  rescue,  accom- 
panied by  Procles,  the  descendant  of  Demaratus. 
(Xen.  ^na5.  viL  8.  §§  8,  17.)  These  two  sons,  it 
further  appears  (Xen.  HelL  iiL  1.  §  6),  were  in 
possession  of  Gambrium  and  Palaegambrium,  My- 
rina  and  Grynium,  towns  given  by  the  king  to 
their  father  in  reward  for  his  treachery.  On 
Thihron's  arrival  with  the  Lacedaemonian  forces, 
and  the  incorporation,  shortly  after  the  above  oc- 
currence, of  the  Cyrean  troops  with  them,  they, 
with  Eurysthenes  and  Procles,  placed  their  towns 
in  his  hands,  and  joined  the  Greek  cause. 

2.  A  Corinthian  captain,  who  in  the  eighteenth 
year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  b.  c.  414,  took 
charge  of  a  single  ship  of  reinforcements  for  Syra- 
cuse. He  left  Leucas  after  Gylippus,  but,  sailing 
direct  for  Syracuse  itself^  arrived  there  first  It 
was  a  critical  juncture :  the  besieged  were  on  the 
point  of  holding  an  assembly  for  discussion  of 
terms  of  surrender.  His  arrival,  and  his  news  of 
the  approach  of  Gylippus,  put  a  stop  to  all  thought 
of  this ;  the  Syracusans  took  heart,  and  presently 
moved  out  to  support  the  advance  of  their  future 
deliverer.  Thucydides  seems  to  regard  this  as  the 
moment  of  the  turn  of  the  tide.  On  the  safe 
arrival  of  Gongylus  at  that  especial  crisis  depended 
the  issue  of  the  Sicilian  expedition,  and  with  it  the 
destiny  of  Syracuse,  Athens,  and  all  Greece.  Gon- 
gylus fell,  says  Plutarch,  in  the  first  battle  on  Epi- 
polae,  after  the  arrival  of  Gylippus.  (Thuc  viL  2  ; 
Pint Nicia8,\9.)  [A.  H.  C] 

GORDIA'NUS,  the  name  of  three  Roman  em- 
perors, £[ither,  son,  and  grandson. 
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].  M.  Antonius  Gordianus,  snmamed  Ami- 
CANUA,  the  son  of  Metius  Marullus  and  Ulpia 
Oordiana,  daughter  of  Anniaa  Serems,  traced  his  de- 
scent by  the  father's  ude  from  the  Gracchi,  by  the 
mother^s  fiiora  the  emperor  Trajan,  and  married 
Fabia  Orestilia,  the  great  grand-daughter  of  Anto- 
ninus. His  ancestors  had  for  three  generations  at 
least  risen  to  the  consulship,  a  dignity  with  which 
he  himself  was  twice  invested.  His  estates  in  the 
provinces  were  believed  to  be  more  extensive  than 
those  of  any  other  private  citizen :  he  possessed  a 
suburban  vUla  of  matchless  splendour  on  the  Prae- 
nestine  way,  and  inherited  firom  his  great  grand- 
father the  house  in  Rome  which  had  once  belonged 
to  the  great  Pompcius,  had  afterwards  passed  into 
the  hands  of  M.  Antonius,  and  still  bore  the  name 
of  the  Domus  Rostrata,  derived  firom  the  trophies 
captured  in  the  piratical  war,  which  decorated  its 
vestibule  when  Cicero  wrote  the  second  Philippic. 
Gordianus  in  youth  paid  homage  to  the  Muses,  and 
among  many  other  pieces  composed  an  epic  in 
thirty  books,  called  the  Antmimat,  the  theme 
being  the  wars  and  history  of  the  Antonines.  In 
maturer  years  he  declaimed  with  so  much  reputa- 
tion that  he  numbered  emperors  among  his  audi- 
ences ;  his  qnaestorship  was  distinguished  by  pro- 
fuse liberality ;  when  aedile  he  far  ouUtripped  all 
his  predecessors  in  magnificence,  for  he  exhibited 
games  every  month  on  the  most  gorgeous  scale  at 
his  own  cost ;  he  discharged  with  honour  the  duties 
of  a  praetorian  judge  ;  in  his  jfirst  consulship,  a.  d. 
213,  he  was  the  coUeague  of  Caracalla;  in  his 
second  of  Alexander  Sevenis ;  and  soon  afterwards 
was  nominated  proconsul  of  Afirica,  to  the  great 
joy  of  the  provincials.  Nor  was  his  popularity 
unmerited.  In  all  things  a  foe  to  excess,  of  gentle 
and  affectionate  temper  in  his  domestic  rehitions, 
he  expended  his  vast  fortune  in  ministering  to  the 
enjoyment  of  his  friends  and  of  the  people  at  large, 
while  his  own  mode  of  life  was  of  the  most  frugal 
and  temperate  description,  and  the  chief  pleasure 
of  his  declining  years  was  derived  firom  the  study 
of  Plato,  Aristotle,  Cicero,  and  ViigiL 

The  spirit  of  resistance  excited  in  every  region 
ef  the  empire  by  the  tyranny  of  >Iaximinns  was 
first  kindled  into  open  rebellion  in  Africa  by  the 
flagrant  injustice  of  the  imperial  procurator,  who 
sought  to  gain  the  favour  of  his  master  by  emulating 
his  oppression.  Some  noble  and  wealthy  youths  of 
Ti&dnis,  whom  he  had  condemned  to  pay  a  fine 
which  would  have  reduced  them  to  indigence,  col- 
lecting together  their  slaves  and  rustic  retainers, 
sent  them  forwards  by  night  to  the  city,  command- 
ing them  to  mix  with  the  crowd,  so  as  not  to  excite 
suspicion,  while  they  themselves  entered  the  gates 
at  day-break,  and  boldly  repaired  to  the  presence 
of  the  officer  of  the  revenue,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of 
satisfying  his  demands.  Seizing  a  &vourable  mo- 
ment, they  plunged  their  daggers  into  his  heart, 
while  the  soldiers  who  rushed  forwards  to  the  rescue 
were  instantly  assailed  by  the  peasants,  and  de> 
stroyed  or  put  to  fliglit  The  conspirators,  feeling 
that  their  offence  was  beyond  forgiveness,  deter- 
mined to  identify  some  one  of  conspicuous  station 
with  their  enterprise.  Hurrying  to  the  mansion 
of  the  venerable  Gordianus,  now  in  his  eightieth 
year,  they  burst  into  his  chamber,  and  before  he 
could  recover  from  his  surprise,  invested  him  with 
a  purple  robe,  and  hailed  him  as  Augustus.  While 
the  ringleaders  were  explniiiing  the  event  of  the 
moiiiiiig,  and  bidding  him  choose  between  death 
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upon  the  spot  and  the  imperial  dignity  aeeom] 
by  distant  and  doubtful  danger,  the  whole  city 
had  assembled  at  his  gates,  and  with  one  voice 
saluted  him  as  their  sovereign.  Gordianus,  per- 
ceiving that  resistance  was  fruitlefs,  yielded  to 
the  wishes  of  the  multitude;  and  all  the  chief 
cities  of  Afirica  having  ratified  the  choice  of  Tisdrm, 
he  was  escorted  a  few  days  afterwards  to  Carthaga 
in  a  sort  of  triumphal  procession,  and  saluted  fay 
the  title  of  Afiricanus.  From  thence  he  despatched 
letten  to  Rome,  announcing  his  elevaticm,  inveigh- 
ing at  the  same  time  against  the  cmdty  of  Maximi- 
nus,  recalling  those  whom  the  tyrant  had  banished^ 
and  promising  not  to  fall  short  of  the  liberalitj 
of  his  predecesson  in  largesses  to  the  soldiers  and 
populace. 

The  senate  and  all  Rome  received  the  inteni- 
gence  with  enthusiastic  joy,  the  election  was  al 
once  confirmed,  Gordianus  and  his  son  were  pro- 
claimed Augusti.  The  hatred  long  suppressed  now 
found  free  vent,  Maximinus  was  declared  a  puUie 
enemy,  his  statues  were  cast  down,  and  his  name 
was  erased  from  all  public  monnmenta.  Italy  wae 
dinded  into  districts,  twenty  ctNnmissiooen  were 
appointed  to  raise  armies  for  its  defence,  and  the 
most  energetic  measures  were  adopted  to  secnie 
the  co-operation  of  the  distant  provincea.  Mean- 
while, ai!ain  at  Carthage  had  assumed  a  veiy  im- 
expected  aspect.  A  certain  Ci4)ellianus,  procurator 
of  Numidia,  who  had  long  been  oa  bad  terms  with 
Gordianus,  and  had  been  recently  suspended  by  hie 
orders,  refused  to  acknowledge  his  authority,  and 
collecting  a  large  body  of  the  weU>trained  fbicee 
who  guarded  the  frontier,  hastened  towards  the 
capital  The  new  prince  could  oppose  nothing  ex- 
cept an  effeminate  crowd,  destitute  alike  of  anne 
and  discipline.  Such  a  rabble  was  uiable  for  ■ 
moment  to  withstand  the  regular  troope  of  Capdli* 
anus.  The  son  of  Gordianus,  after  vunly  attempt- 
ing to  rally  the  fugitives,  perished  in  the  field ;  and 
his  aged  father,  on  receiving  intelligence  of  thcM 
disasters,  died  by  his  own  hands,  after  having  en- 
joyed a  sort  of  d^ow  of  royalty  for  lese  than  twt 
months. 

The  elder  Gordianus  was  a  man  of  ordinaiy 
stature,  with  venerable  white  hair,  a  loll  free 
rather  ruddy  than  fair,  commanding  respect  bj  hk 
eye,  his  brow,  and  the  general  dignity  of  hie  eoim 
tenance,  and  is  said  to  have  home  a  strong  nam^ 
blance  to  Augustus  in  voice,  manner,  and  gait. 

Eckhel  is  very  angry  with  Capitolinaa  for  ex- 
pressing a  doubt  whether  the  Gordiana  ben  th* 
appelUtion  of  Aniommt  or  AtUomnm$»  It  is  oertain 
that  the  few  medals  and  inscriptions  in  whidi  the 
name  appears  at  full  length  unifimnly  exhibited 
the  former;  but  when  we  recollect  that  Fabia  Orea- 
tilia,  the  wife  of  the  elder,  was  a  lineal  deeoendani 
of  Antoninus,  and  that  the  virtues  of  the  Ante- 
nines  were  celebrated  both  in  prose  and  veree  faj 
her  husband,  it  does  not  appear  impiobable  that,  im 
common  with  many  other  emperon,  he  maj  hm 
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•M^aad    the  dengnMion  in  qnertioD  iaring  ll 
Irirf  prriod  of  hia  imj. 

1,    M.   AnTOHIU*  GOBDUNVll,    BMctt   Mm    I 
'  g  ud  of  Fabia  OmtUio,  wu  born  i 


•  tonfoiag  m 
B.  192,  WM I 


wd    Ml    in    ilia  taUle    igiiiut   CapeUianiu,  u 
Mended  abOTSt  in    the  fivtj-eiitli  jrear  of  hii 

Lc«a  Bmple  in  hii  habiti,  and  leu  atrict  in  hii 
wmRlj  titan  hii  parent,  he  va*  DCiertfaeleu 
ftycted  and  bdoTed  both  in  public  and  pnTHte 
Efe,  Old  DCTCT  dugraced  himHlf  h;  icti  of  oiten- 
Uiau  profligacy,  ailhoagh  he  left  npvuda  of 
walj  duldivu  bj  Tariooa  mtstmeei,  and  enjoyed 
Ik  igtiKwbat  qncilionable  diitinetiaii  of  b«ng 
■fected  bj  the  bToar  of  Elagabaliu  to  fill  tho 
•See  at  qoaeitoc.  He  beouos  praetor  under  the 
man  pan  aotpieei  of  Alennder,  and  acquitted 
bimHtf  witli  H  mnch  cndit  as  a  judge,  that  be 
■ai  farthvhh,  at  a  nrj  tttif  age,  promoted  to 
IW  naiaalaliiii  Sercnl  tight  pieoaa  m  proM  and 
Teinatteatcd  hi*  lore  of  Uleiitnre,  which  he  jm- 


*ni 


I  weeka,  a  bnndied 


.  aiugned  bj  omflictiiig  aathoritiei  ai  the 
linuu  of  their  nign,  while  in  like  oumnet  Balbi- 
■B.  with  Papiaiat,  are  rariaiulj  itated  to  have 
eaapied  the  throne  tor  tventy-two  daji. —  for 
Iknv  Kmlhe, — for  one  jeai, — or  for  two  yean, 
Vithost  attempting  to  paint  out  the  fuUj  of  moat 

Eetbei  hai  proved  in  the  moat  iatis&ctoij  BUmDer 
(bat  the  rerolt  in  A&ica  sgainit  Msiiminni  matt 
hne  lakcri  pbce  in  i.  n.  23B,  probably  about  the 
bFfinning  of  Much,  and  that  the  death  of  the  two 
CirdiaDi  happened  in  the  middle  of  April,  after  a 
rdfB  of  HX  weeki,  while  the  auauination  of 
Balbmn*  and  Pupienoe,  with  the  acceauon  of  the 
lUrd  Gordian,  could  not  have  been  hiter  than  the 
end  of  iha  following  Jul  J.  Oui  limit*  do  not  peimit 
at  u  tDta  into  a  minnt«  iDTMtigation  of  theie, 
bet  it  may  be  DHfol  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the 
•ijiaiaiti  which  leem  to  eitabliih  the  abora  eon- 

1.  Tb*  Mceaaon  of  Mariminui  ia  known  to 
We  taken  place  in  the  middle  of  the  jrear  A.  n. 
21S,  and  copper  cmna  an  itill  extant  iaaued  by  the 
•nialcarith  the  nanal  atanip(s.c.),  itntck  when  be 
KBa  tiibmie  for  the  fourth  dme,  which  therefore 
•aanot  belong  to  an  eaitieidate  than  the  beginning 
•fx.D.23B. 

3.  Upon  recciTing  inteUigence  of  the  proceed- 
iffgi  in  A&ica,  the  aenata  at  once  acknowledged 


beOordi 


nlheita 
ana,  and  declared  him  a  public  ei 
ii  manifnt  that  ihey  wonLl  iaane  i 
hi*  effigy  after  theae  efenu,  w'  ' 


Hen< 


le  period  later  than  the  beginning  of 
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BnmoMi  eoini  an  extant,  (truck  in  Egypt,  com- 
mamotating  the  aeTenth  year  of  hia  reign.  Bat 
aince  the  Egyptian*  calculated  the  commencement 
of  their  dnl  year,  and  eonaequently  the  year*  of  a 
■oTereign'a  reign,  from  tho  29th  of  August,  they 
mnil  bare  reckoned  aome  period  prior  to  the  29lh 
of  Auguat,  A.  D.  238,  aa  the  fini  year  of  the  thiid 
Oordian*!  reign. 

Hence  the  eleratioa  of  the  first  two  Oordian^ 
their  death,  the  death  of  Maiiaiinua,  the  acteaaion 
and  death  of  Balbinoa  with  Pupienua,  and  the  ao- 
ceuion  of  the  third  Gordian,  muat  all  have  lallen 
between  the  let  of  Jaonary  and  the  291h  of 
Augnat,  A.  D.  238. 


It.  Ahtohius  GoRDUNua,  according  to  aoal 

e  anlboiitiet  coniBlted  by  Capitolinua,  waa 

on  of  a  daughter  of  (he  elder  Oordianna,  al- 
though gome  maintained  that  be  waa  the  un  of  tho 
younger  Goniianui.  Haying  been  eleyated  to  the 
rank  of  Caeiar,  under  circunutancea  oairated  in  the 
life  of  Balbinua  [Balhinu*],  after  the  murder  of 
Balbinu*  and  Papienua  by  the  praetoriani  a  few 
week*  afterward*,  in  July  A.  D.  23S,  he  waa  pro- 
claimed Auguitua,  with  the  full  approbation  of^the 
troopa  and  the  aenata,  although  atthia  time  a  men 
boy,  probably  not  more  than  fifteen  yearaold.  The 
'  >  of  hii  reign  are  aingnlarly  meagre.     In  the 

iihip  of  VennitDB  and  Sabinua  (a.  d.  2t0),  a 
rebellion  broke  out  in  A&ica,  but  waa  promptly 
tuppreaard.  In  241,  which  marks  hja  aecond  con- 
snlohip,  the  young  prince  datennined  Co  proceed  in 
penon  to  the  Persian  war,  which  had  eHumed  a 
most  formidable  aspect,  but  before  aetting  out  mar- 
ried Sabinia  Tranqnillina,  the  daughter  of  Misitbena 

iTUEus],  a  Tcan  distinguished  for  learnings 
_  mce,  and  yirtne,  who  wa*  slmightway  ap- 
pointed praefect  of  the  praeton'am,  and  became  the 
tmity  coniuellor  of  his  aon-in-law  in  all  mattera  of 
importance.  By  their  joint  eiertione,  the  power  of 
the  eunuch*,  whoM  baneful  influence  in  the  palaie 
had  fint  acquired  atrength  under  Elagnbaloa  and 
been  tolerated  by  hi*  aueceiaor,  waa  at  once  aup- 

In  242  Qordianua,  baring  thrown  open  the 
temple  of  Janna  with  all  the  ancient  Ibrnialitiei, 
quitta]  Rome  (or  the  Eaat.  Paaung  through 
Moeaia,  be  routed  and  deatroyed  lome  barbaroua 
tribe*  npon  the  confine*  of  Thrace,  who  Bought  to 
arreat  lua  prngreis ;  crosaing  oier  from  thence  b> 
Syria,  be  defated  Sapor  in  a  succession  of  engage- 
men  ta,  and  compelled  him  to  eTacuate  Meaopotamia, 
the  chief  merit  of  theae  achieremcnli  being  pro- 
habij  due  to  Miaitbeua,  to  whom  they  were,  with 
fitting  modeaty,  aicribed  in  the  deapatche*  to  the 
inate.  But  thi)  proapetity  did  not  long  endure: 
liaitheni  periahed  by  diame,  or,  a*  many  hiito- 
ons  bare  aaserted,  by  the  treachery  of  PhiHp,  an 
.rabian,  who,  in  an  eiil  hoar,  wai  ahoaen  W  the 


hii  elevation,  appear*  to  hare  eienad  erery  art  t« 
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pnqndico  the  uldicn  n^ninrt  their  WTerrign.  lie 
cnnUived  that  thv  lupplici  ilcMineil  fur  the  uk  a' 
thi)  lamp  thoiild  be  inlcrveplcd  nr  KDt  in  b  wron^ 
iliiKtiuDi  and  Ihcn  ngi^valcd  the  diKOiiieni 
which  iiro«  among  the  trooia  by  attributing  then 
(IkUWIen  (0  the  oiTelpuneH  and  incipacil)-  or  Ihc 
empcmr.  At  leugth  lie  K>  rnUKd  their  pauin^i 
by  artrut  niitrpprCBentationt,  that  th«  Ifgiona  riiin; 
tumalluonilj,  attukei]  Onrdianui  u  the  came  n 
their  aufleriusi ;  and  huTing  (rained  pouetiion  of 
hli  ptraon,  lint  dcpowd,  whI  then  put  him  to 
death.  Tlie  iLinntiveafthu  circiimitaTicsi  ■ttcnding 
thii  event,  u  nvurdid  by  C]i|>itolinni,  ii  evidently 
loifielf  mingled  with  fhble,  bat  iie  doubt  eiisu  w 
to  the  manner  in  which  Oonlinn  peiithed.  nor  of 
the  treachery  by  which  the  dci'd  wai  accompliihed. 
Of  >  lirrty  bnt  tractable  diipnution,  endowed 
with  bigh  abilitica,  of  nniinbhi  temper  and  winninji 
addreu,  Uordian  had  gainid  the  hmrti  of  nlL  and 
wu  the  idol  alike  of  the  ncnate,  the  people,  and 
the  nrmiee.  until  betmred  by  the  perlidy  of  hii 
gcneni-  So  welt  awanr  woa  Philip  of  the  popu- 
larity of  hii  victim,  tliat,  inateod  nf 


bi>  dripatch  that  the  young  priuce  had  di 
UBliinil   death,  and   that  ho    himKlf    hod    been 
ehoten  uiuiiiimouily  to  till  Ihe  vacant  throne. 

tiiirdi«n  WBs  buried  ncur  Caitnun  Circeiium 
or  Cercuaium.  in  Meiopotamia,  and  an  epitaph, 
eDumenttinjf  hii  exploits,  woa  engraved  upon  the 
tomb  in  Greek,  Lotin,  I'enion,  Hebrew,  and 
KgyptLin  chunclcn^  The  inaeriplion  ilielt  ia  loid 
to  have  been  deatroyed  by  Liciniui,  but  the  le- 
puicbre,  which  fonned  %  cfHixpicuoat  object  aa 
viewed  from  the  iniTOunding  country,  wa*  Kill  to 
be  Men  in  the  dayi  of  Julian  (a.  d.  363),  u  wc 
■le  told  by  Ammianut  Marcelliuue,  who  colli  the 
epot  ZiUIm,  or  the  olive- tree, 

(Capilolin.  Mamau.  dao,  Gardiam  tra  ;  He- 
lodinn,  lib.  vii.  viii. ;  Vietor,  de  Ous.  xxvL  iivii 
£liil.  iivL  xxTiL  :  Eutrop.  ix.  3  ;  Amm.  Mar 
xiiii.5.  3  7;  ZQuui.i.U— 16,19,  iii.  14;  Eckh* 
vol.  vii.  p.  293.)  [W.  IL] 


GoaoAsua 

dilicoi  to  Zeui  BiurAiis  at  Telmiwoi.   She  bemll 
ocGumpnnied  him  into  the  town,  and  gave  him  the 


it  in  I'hrypia,  and  a 


•  that  a 


would  t 


ing  0 


00' ltDIUS(riJ,>I<of),  an  ancient  king  of  Phry- 
gio,  and  fiiiher  of  Midoi,  ii  celebinted  in  hittory, 
through  the  itory  of  tho  Oardian  knot.  According 
to  trillion,  he  woi  oriftinally  a  poor  peonnl,  but 
wa*  denlined  to  occupy  a  kingly  throne,  ai 
wae  indicated  by  a  prodigy  whiiih  happened  to 
faiin.  One  day,  while  he  wu  ploughing,  an  eagle 
came  down  and  tettled  on  hit  yoke  of  oxen,  and 
irmoini'd  there  till  the  evening.  Oordiui  wai  lur- 
priacd  at  itie  phcnotnenon,  and  went  lo  Trhniauu 
to  coDiuli  the  eoothtayen  of  that  place,  wlio  tfcre 
very  ceU-bialed  for  their  art.  Clow  by  the  patet 
of  the  town  he  inet  a  Tehuiiuan  gitl.  who  hiTMlf 
pnswMi'd  pniphelic  piiwen.  lie  wii  h.-r  what  he 
had  LuiiH!  fur,  and  tlie  Hdviwd  him  lu  olUrr  up  u- 


who  ehould  a 
dialurbaucM.  When  the  people  were  delibecathlg 
on  Iheae  pointa,  Oordiu*.  with  hii  wife  and  Hm, 
Buddeiily  appeared  riding  in  hia  car  in  the  auenblj 
of  the  people,  who  at  once  teeogniied  the  penon 
di'icribed  liy  the  oiaelo.  According  to  Arriaa 
[Ahiii.  ii.  Ii),  Ihe  I'hrygiana  made  Mida*  their 
king,  while,  according  to  Juatin  (li.  7),  who  aln 
givei  the  oracle  eoinewhnl  dil&rently,  and  to  others 
(iordiui  himaolf  waa  made  king,  and  racceeded  by 
Midai.  Tlie  new  king  dedicated  hia  car  and  tb> 
yoke  lo  which  the  oxen  hod  been  &itened,  to  Zeoi 
BairAtii,  in  the  acropolia  of  Onrdium,  and  an  oracls 
decLuvd  that,  whwoever  ithould  untie  the  knot  of 
tho  yoke,  ihould  reign  over  all  Aiia.  Il  ia  a  irell- 
known  itory,  that  Alexander,  on  hia  omiml  at 
Oordiuin,  cut  the  knot  with  hia  award,  and  applied 
ihe  oracle  to  himnelt  (Comp.  Curt,  ui.  I.  f  16  t 
Plut.  A/tj:.  ]B  ;  Stmb.  lii.  p.  MB  j  Aeliu,  F.  H. 
iv.  17.1  [I.S.] 

GO'^ilDl  US,  n  Coppododan  by  birth,  the  iiuti» 
ment  of  Mithridalei  Enpator  VI.  in  hii  attnph 
to  annex  Cappadocin  to  Ponlni.  Oordioa  wa*  en- 
pinycdby  him,inB.r,96,  tomurder  AriuuheaVI. 
king  oE  Cappadocia  [Arliiiathm,  Nol  6],  Hi 
woi  aFlcrward)  tutor  of  a  ann  of  Milhtidatci,  wha^ 
after  the  murder  of  Arioralbe*  VII.  he  mode  kiq| 
a(  rnppndocio.  Oordiui  wai  aent  a*  the  eavoy  i 
Miihridalei  to  Rome,  and  afterwda  employed  by 
him  to  engage  Tigianei,  king  of  Ameoia,  to  ailack 
Cnppndocia.  and  eipcl  Ariabonanei  I.,  whom  tha 
KiMoani  mode  king  of  that  countn  in  m.  c.  8& 
^ulla  ntatatrd  Ariobananei  in  the  loUoviDg;  yaar, 
and  drove  Gordiua  out  of  Cappadocia.  Ootdiv 
was  oppoacd  to  Muraena  on  the  banki  of  the  Ka]y% 
B.C.  83— 2.  (Juatin,  iixviiL   1—3;    App.  JlfiH. 

liu ;  Piut. ».«.  s.)  [w.  a.  D.] 

OiyitDIUS,  a  charioteer,  Ihe  companisi  af 
Ebgabalui  in  hia  tint  lace,  and  hoa  Xhit  day  (■>■ 
ward  tile  choaen  friend  of  the  emperor,  by  wb«B 

COHDYS  (rrlpSui),a»onofTriptnl^ni,«ho 
osiiited  in  learehing  after  lo,  and  then  aettled  ia 
Phrygia,  where  the  diitiict  of  aordyafs  neaiai 
ill  name  from  him.  (Sleph.  Dyi.  f.  e.  P^fwrt 
Strab.  pp.  747,  7S0.)  (L.  8.1 

OU'KUASITS  {i:in«n>),  a  WD  of  HackM 
and  Anticleia,  who,  together  with  hia  bcatbw  N^ 
comachu),  had  a  aauctuary  at  Pherae,  founded  Iff 
ClaucuK  the  aon  of  Aepytui.  (Paul.  iv.  8.  |  ^ 
30.  g  2.  [U  1] 

OU'ROASUS  {TinaaB,\  one  of  the  aoni  rf 
Machaon,  the  ion  of  Aeacnlapiui,  by  Antkieia,  tho 
daughter  of  Diocleo,  king  of  Phene,  in  He««ini  | 
who,  after  Ihe  death  of  hia  gmndlatfaer,  auocecdid 
to  ilic  kingdom.  He  alio  followed  the  nampb  if 
liii  father,  by  practiting  the  art  of  healing,  fiic  whick 
he  received  divine  honoura  after  hit  deaui.  (Pai» 
iv.  30.  S'J)  [W.A.  Q.1 

(lO'lKJASt'S.  painter  and  modeUer.  [Dawv 
i-niLi'H].  (See  olH  Wall,  &'nih1Uu(^  ]Ml.n>ta 
i\  p.  317.)  IP.8.] 


GORGIAS. 

GORGE  (rdpyii\  a  daughter  of  Oeneas  and 
Althafa,  and  the  wife  of  Andiaemon.  When  Ar- 
■i^UaDoqthoaed  her  nsters  mto  birds,  on 
of  their  nnceaung  lamentationi  about  their 
MelMger,  Goi^  and  Deianeira  alone  were 
■Btd.  (Anton,  lib.  2  ;  Oy.  MeL  viii.  532  ; 
ApoOod.  L  ft.  §§  3»  5.)  According  to  Apollodonis, 
flUi  hf  iMt  the  mother  of  Tydeos  by  her  own 
Mmk.  Her  mo  Thoas  led  the  Aetolians  against 
Ttey.  One  of  the  Danaides  likewise  bore  the 
moe  of  Goi^    (ApoUod.  u.  1.  §  5.)     [L.  S.] 

OC/BGIAS  (Topyias)^  one  of  Alexander's  offi- 
mOy  isaa  anuMig  those  who  were  brought  reluct- 
■Hlj  finMB  Macedonia  by  Amyntas,  son  of  Andro- 
■cacsi,  wlien  lie  was  sent  home  to  collect  levies  in 
&c  S32.   (CttTt.  yii.  1,  ad  fin. ;  see  Vol.  I.  p.  155, 
k)    Goffgiaa  was  one  of  the  commanders  left  by 
AknmiUfT  in  Bactna  to  complete  the  redaction  of 
^  Bactnan  insargents,  and  to  check  farther  re- 
kOioQ,  while  the  king  himself  marched  to  quell 
the  RvaU  in  Sogdiana,  b.  c  328.   (Arrian,  Anab. 
it,  I6w)     fie  accompanied  Alexuider  in  his  Indian 
tiprditinn,  and,  together  with  Attalus  and  Me- 
kner,  eommanded  the  mercenaries  at  the  passage 
tf  ue  Hydaspes  against  Poms  in  b.c.  326.  (Arrian, 
ilaok  T.  12  ;  comp.  Curt  viii.  13  ;  Plut.  Alex,  60  ; 
Died.  ZTuL  87,  &c.)     This  is  perhaps  the  same 
Geipaa  whoee  name  occurs  in  Justin  (xii.   12) 
WMif  tka  TeienuLS  whom  Alexander  sent  home 
nder  Cntems  in  b.  a  324  ;  and,  in  that  case,  he 
bt  distinguished  from  the  Oorgiak  who  is 
by  Plutarch  (Earn.  7)  as  one  of  the 
of  Eumenes  in  his  battle  against  Craterus 
ad  Neoptolemns  in  Cappadoda,  in  ac.  321 .  [E.E.] 
(KyRQIAS  (ropylas),  of  Leontini,  a  Chalci- 
£n  colony  in  Sicily,  was  somewhat  older  than 
the  ontor  Antiphon  (bom  in  a  c.  480  or  479), 
nd  fived  to  such  an  advanced  age  (some  say  105, 
vd  othefa  109  years),  that  he  survived  Socrates, 
thoagh  probaUy  only  a  short  time.  (Quintil.  iii.  1 . 
i  9 ;  compu  Xenoph.  Anab,  ii  6.  §  1 6 ;  H.  Ed. 
Fos^  A  Goyia  LeotUmo^  Halle,  1828,  p.  6,  &c ; 
J.  deel,  HiMor.  Crii,  Sopkistarum^  in  the  A^ova 
Aela  Ukrana  SodeUttisRhenO'  Trajectinaet  iu  p.  14.) 
Ike  aeeoonts  which  we  have  of  personal  collisions 
between  Goigias  and  Plato,  and  of  the  opinion 
vhicfa  Chngias  is  said  to  have  expressed  respecting 
Pteto's  dialogne  Gargiai  (Athen.  xi  p.  505),  are 
doubtfid.     We  have  no  particular  information  re- 
specting the  eariy  life  and  circumstances  of  Gorgias, 
bat  we  are  told  that  at  an  advanced  age,  in  B.  c. 
427,  he  was  sent  by  his  fellow-citizens  as  ambas- 
SMior  to  Athena,  for  the  purpose  of  soliciting  its  pro- 
tection i^ainst  the  threatening  power  of  Syracuse. 
(Diod.  xii.  53 ;  Pht  Hipp.  Maj.  p.  282 ;  Timaeus, 
i^  Ditmyt.  HaL  Jttd,  Lys.  3.)     He  seems  to  have 
Rtomed   to  Leontini  only  for  a  short  time,  and 
to  have  spent  the  remaining  years  of  his  vigorous 
•id  age  in  the  towns  of  Greece  Proper,  especially 
at  Athens  and  the  Thessalian  Larissa,  enjoying 
honoor  everywhere  as  an  orator  and  teacher  of 
rhetoric     (Diod.  /.  c  ;  Pint,  de  SoeroU.  Daem,  8  ; 
Dionya.  L  c;  Plut  Hipp,  Afty.  p.  282,  b.,  Gorg, 
p.  449,  b.,  Afena,  p.  7 1,  Protag.  pp.  309,  315;  comp. 
FoM,  p.  23,  &c)     SUvem  ( l/eber  Aristoph.  Vogdy 
p.  26,  in  tiie  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Acad,  of  Berlin) 
cndeavoued  to  prove  that  Gorgias  and  his  brother 
Ilerodicus,  a  physician  of  some  note,  settled  at 
Athens,  but  there  is  not  sufficient  evidence  for  this 
Miinion.     As  Gorgias  did  not  go  as  ambassador  to 
Atbens  till  after  the  death  of  Pericles,  and  as  wo 
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have  no  trace  of  an  earlier  journey,  we  must  rejf*ct 
the  statement  that  the  great  Athenian  statesman 
and  the  historian  Thucydides  were  among  his  dis- 
ciples. (Philostr.  VU.  Soph.  p.  493,  Epist.  13,  p. 
919  ;  comp.  Dionys.  HaL  EpisL  ad  Pomp,  2,  Jud, 
de  Thw^,  24.)  But  his  Sicilian  oratory,  in  which 
he  is  said  to  have  excelled  Tisias,  who  was  at 
Athens  at  the  same  time  with  him,  perhaps  as  am- 
bassador from  Syracuse  (Paus.  vi.  7.  §  8 ;  Plat 
Phaedr,  p.  267),  must  have  exercised  a  consider- 
able influence  even  upon  eminent  men  of  the  time, 
such  as  Agathon,  the  tragic  poet,  and  the  rhetori- 
cian Isocrates.  (Plat  Symp.  p.  198  ;  Dionys. 
HaL  de  IsocraL  1,  de  Compos.  Verb,  23;  Isocrat. 
Pcutaih.  L  p.  334,  ed.  Lange.)  Besides  Polus,  who 
is  described  in  such  lively  colours  in  the  Gorgias  of 
Phito,  Alcibiades,  Critias,  Alcidomas,  Aeschines, 
and  Antisthenes,  ore  called  either  pupils  or  imi- 
tators of  Gorgias.  (Philostr.  p.  493,  &c.,  comp.  p. 
919;  Dionys.  de  Isaeot  19;  Diog.  Laert.  ii.  63, 
vi.  1.) 

In  his  earlier  years  Gorgias  was  attracted, 
though  not  convinced,  by  the  conclusions  to  which 
the  Eleatics  had  come :  but  he  neither  attempted 
to  refute  them,  nor  did  he  endeavour  to  reconcile 
the  reality  of  the  various  and  varying  phaenomena 
of  the  world  with  the  supposition  of  a  simple, 
eternal,  and  unchangeable  existence,  as  Empedo- 
des,  Anaxagoras,  and  the  atomists  had  done.  On 
the  contrary,  he  made  use  of  the  conclusions  of  the 
Eleatics,  for  the  purpose  of  proving  that  tiiere  waa 
nothing  which  had  any  existence  or  reality  ;  and  in 
doing  this  he  paid  so  much  attention  to  externals, 
and  kept  so  evidently  appearance  alone  in  view, 
instead  of  truth,  that  he  was  justly  reckoned  among 
the  sophists.  His  work,  On  Nature,  or  On  t/tat 
whidi  is  not,  in  which  he  developed  his  views,  and 
which  is  said  to  have  been  written  in  B.  c.  444 
(Olympiod.  in  Plat.  Gorg,  p.  567,  ed*  Routh.), 
seems  to  have  been  lost  at  an  early  time  (it  is 
doubtful  whether  Galen,  who  quotes  it,  Opera,  voL 
i.  p.  56,  ed.  Gesner,  actually  read  it) ;  but  we 
possess  sufficient  extracts  from  it,  to  form  a  definite 
idea  of  its  nature.  The  work  de  Xenoph,  Gorgia 
ei  Melisso,  ascribed  to  Aristotle  or  Theophrastus, 
contains  a  fEUthful  and  accurate  account  of  it,  though 
the  text  is  unfortunately  very  corrupt:  Sextua 
Empiricus  (adv.  Math.  viL  65,  &c.)  is  more  super- 
ficial, but  clearer.  The  book  of  Gorgias  was 
divided  into  tliree  sections :  in  the  first  he  endea- 
voured to  show  that  nothing  had  any  real  exist- 
ence ;  in  the  second,  that  if  there  was  a  real 
existence,  it  was  beyond  man*s  power  to  ascertain 
it ;  and  in  the  third,  that  existence  could  not  be 
communicated,  even  supposing  that  it  was  real  and 
ascertainable.  The  first  section,  of  which  we  have 
a  much  more  precise  and  accurate  account  in  the 
Aristotelian  work  than  in  Sextus  Empiricus,  showi 
on  the  one  hand  that  things  neither  ors  nor  are 
not,  because  otherwise  beina  and  no^  being  would  be 
identical ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  that  if  there 
were  existence,  it  could  neither  have  come  to  be 
nor  not  come  to  be,  and  neither  be  one  nor  mat^. 
The  first  of  these  inferences  arises  from  an  ambi- 
guity in  the  use  of  the  term  of  existence;  the 
second  from  the  fact  of  Gorgias  adopting  the  con- 
clusion of  Melissus,  which  is  manifesUy  wrong,  and 
according  to  which  existence  not  having  come  to  be 
is  infinite,  and — applying  Zeno^s  argument  against 
the  reality  of  space — as  an  infinite  has  no  exist- 
I  encc.     GurgiaA  further  makes  bad  use  of  another 
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argument  of  Zeno,  inAtrouch  as  he  conceiTes  the 
unit  as  having  no  magnitude,  and  hence  as  incor- 
poreal, that  is,  according  to  the  materialistic  views, 
as  not  existing  at  all,  although  with  regard  to 
variety,  he  observes  that  it  presupposes  the  exist- 
ence of  units.  The  second  section  concludes  that, 
if  existence  were  ascertainable  or  cognizable,  every- 
thing which  is  ascertained  or  thought  must  be  reaJ ; 
but,  he  continues,  things  which  are  ascertainable 
through  the  medium  of  our  senses  do  not  exist, 
because  they  are  conceived,  but  exist  even  when 
they  are  not  conceived.  The  third  section  urges 
the  fact,  that  it  is  not  existence  which  is  communi- 
cated, but  only  words,  and  that  words  are  intelli- 
gible only  by  their  reference  to  corresponding  per- 
ceptions ;  but  even  then  intelligible  only  approxi- 
matively,  since  no  two  persons  ever  perfectly 
agreed  in  thoir  perceptions  or  sentiments,  nay, 
not  even  one  and  the  same  person  agreed  with 
himself  at  different  times.  (Comp.  Foss,  pp.  107 
—185.) 

However  little  such  a  mode  of  arguing  might 
■tand  the  test  of  a  sound  dialectical  examination, 
yet  it  could  not  but  direct  attention  to  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  abstractions  of  the  Eleatics,  and  call 
forth  more  careful  investigations  concerning  the 
nature  and  forms  of  our  knowledge  and  cognition, 
and  thus  contribute  towards  the  removal  of  the 
later  scepticism,  the  germs  of  which  were  contained 
in  the  views  entertained  by  Gorgias  himself.  He 
himself  seems  soon  to  have  renounced  this  sophis- 
tical schematism,  and  to  have  turned  his  attention 
entirely  to  rhetorical  and  practical  pursuits.  Plato 
at  least  notices  only  one  of  those  argumentations, 
and  does  not  even  speak  of  that  one  in  the  ani- 
mated description  which  he  gives  of  the  peculiari- 
ties of  Gorgias  in  the  dialogue  bearing  his  name, 
but  in  the  Euthydemua  (p.  284, 86,  &c.).  Isocrates 
(Helen.  Laudat.),  however,  mentions  the  book 
itsel£ 

Gorgias,  as  described  by  Plato,  avoids  general 
definitions,  even  of  virtue  and  morality,  and  con- 
fines himself  to  enumerating  and  charscterising  the 
particular  modes  in  which  they  appear,  according 
to  the  differences  of  age,  sex,  &c.,  and  that  not 
without  a  due  appreciation  of  real  focts,  as  is  clear 
from  an  expression  of  Aristotle,  in  which  he  recog^ 
nises  this  merit  (Plat  Meno,  p.  71,  &c. ;  comp. 
Aristot  Po/i/.  i.  9.  §  13.)  Gorgias  further  expressly 
declared,  that  he  did  not  profess  to  impart  virtue — 
as  Protagoras  and  other  sophists  did — but  only  the 
power  of  speaking  or  eloquence  (Plat  MemOy  p.  95, 
GoTff,  p.  452,  Phiieh.  p.  58),  and  he  preferred  the 
name  of  a  rhetorician  to  that  of  a  sophist  (Plat 
Octy.  p.  520  a,  449,  452) ;  but  on  the  supposition 
that  oratory  comprehended  and  was  the  master  of 
all  our  other  powers  and  faculties.  (lb.  p.  456, 
454.)  The  ancients  themselves  were  uncertain 
whether  they  should  call  him  an  orator  or  a  sophist 
(Cic.  de  Invrnt,  i.  5  ;  Lucian,  Macrob,  23^ 

In  his  explanations  of  the  phaenomena  of^  nature, 
though  without  attaching  any  importance  to  phy- 
sics, Gorgias  seems  to  have  followed  in  the  foot- 
steps of  Empedocles,  whose  disciple  he  is  called, 
though  in  all  probability  not  correctly.  (I)iog. 
Laert.  viii.  58  ;  Plat  Mena,  p.  76,  Gory*  p.  453 ; 
comp.  Dionys.  Je  laocraf,  1.) 

The  elo<iuonce  of  Gorgias,  and  probably  that  of 
his  Sicilian  contemporary  Tisias  also,  was  chiefly 
calculated  to  tickle  the  car  by  antitheses,  by  com- 
hiiutious  of  words  of  similar  sound,  by  the  syni- 
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metry  of  its  parts  and  sunihir  artifioei  (Died.  iS. 
53 ;  Cic  Grot  49,  52 ;  Dionys.  Hal.  pamim)^  and 
to  dazzle  by  metaphors,  hypaUagae,  idlegories,  vb- 
petitions,  apostrophes,  and  the  like  (Suidas  ;  Dick 
nys.  UaL  panim) ;  by  novel  images,  poetical 
circumlocutions,  and  high-sounding  expnuaonM^ 
and  sometimes  also  by  a  strain  of  irony.  ( AiistoC 
Rhct.  iii.  17,  8 ;  Xenoph.  Symp,  2  ;  Aristot.  AM. 
iii.  1,  3,  14 ;  Philostr.  p.  492 ;  Dionys.  de  Lyt.  3.) 
He  lastly  tried  to  charm  his  hearers  by  a  sym- 
metrical  arrangement  of  his  periods.  (Demetr.  dt 
Elocut.  15.)  But  as  these  artifices,  in  the  appUcBp 
tion  of  which  he  is  said  to  have  (rfken  shown  nal 
grandeur,  earnestness,  and  elegance  (/AryaXavjp^ 
iTfiav  K(d  (Tc/ii^npxi  icol  naXAiAoy/ov,  Dionyi.  dt 
Admit,  vi  Demoeth,  4),  were  made  use  of  too  pro- 
fusely, and,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  undoe  pn»- 
minence  to  poor  thoughts,  his  orations  did  not 
excite  the  feelings  of  his  hearen  (Aiistot  JUuL  iiL 
3,  17;  Longin.  de  Sublim,  iii.  12  ;  Hetmqg.  db 
Ideif^  i.  6,  ii.  9 ;  I^nys.  fxunm),  arid  at  all  evaBlfl 
could  produce  only  a  momentary  impresnon.  Thii 
was  the  case  with  his  oration  addressed  to  th* 
assembled  Greeks  at  Olympia,  exhorting  them  ta 
union  against  their  common  enemy  (Aristot  AM* 
iii  14;  Philostr.  p.  493),  and  wiUi  the  fmiefal 
oration  which  he  wrote  at  Athens,  though  he  |R0* 
bably  did  not  deliver  it  in  public  (Philostr.  p. 493; 
and  the  fragment  preserved  by  the  SchoL  on  Her- 
mogenes,  in  Geel,  p.  60,  &c,  and  Foss,  p.  69,  Ac) 
Besides  these  and  similar  show-speechea  of  whick 
we  know  no  more  than  the  titles  (Oed,  p.  93; 
Fobs,  p.  76,  &c),  Gorgias  wrote  /oo  conuMiMt  pn- 
bably  as  rhetorical  exercises,  to  show  how  tntjeeti 
might  be  looked  at  from  opposite  points  of  view* 
(Cic.  BruL  12.)  The  same  work  seems  to  bene* 
ferred  to  under  the  title  OAomosfMOM.  (PoUiiz,iz.  I.) 
We  have  besides  mention  of  a  woric  on  ^li—mwl— 
and  homogeneous  words  (Dionys.  deCbavp.  Verb,  Bb 
67,  ed.  Reiske),  and  another  on  rhetoric  (Apdlod. 
up,  Dwg.  La'cti,  viiL  58,  Cic.  Brut,  12;  QnintiL 
iiL  1.  §  3 ;  Suidas),  unless  one  of  the  befofe-Bca* 
tioned  works  is  to  be  undentood  by  this  title. 

Respecting  the  genuinenen  of  the  two  dedanM> 
tions  which  have  come  down  to  us  under  the  nana 
of  Gorgias,  viz.  the  Apology  of  Palamedet,  and  the 
Encomium  on  Helena,  which  is  maintained  hj 
Reiske,  Geel  (p.  48,  &c.),  and  Sdidnbam  (/N»- 
seriat,  dt  Awtkentia  Dedamatkmum^  gtia$  Gorpm 
Leontini  momiHe  extant,  Breslau,  1826),  and  doabCad 
by  Foss  (p.  80,  &c.)  and  'others,  it  ia  diffiodt  la 
give  any  decisive  opinion,  since  the  characteriatia 
peculiarities  of  the  oratory  of  Ooigias,  which  appear 
in  these  dedamations,  especially  in  the  ftama^ 
might  very  well  hare  been  imitated  by  a  skilm 
rhetorician  of  later  times. 

The  works  of  Gorgias  did  not  even  contain  tht 
elements  of  a  scientific  theory  of  oratory,  any  mom 
than  his  oral  instructions  ;  he  confined  kimidr  la 
teaching  his  pupils  a  variety  of  riietoiical  avtifieMy 
and  made  them  learn  by  heart  certain  fiMnmdaa  s^ 
iative  to  them  (Aristot  Elenck  Sopk,  ii.  9),  al- 
though there  is  no  doubt  that  his  lecturea  Ken  tmk 
there  contained  remarks  which  were  very  maA  la 
the  point  (Aristot  BieL  iii.  18  ;  comn.  CSiCm  db 
Grot,  ii.  59.)  [A.  Ch.  R] 

GO'RGIAS  (Topytas\  of  Athens,  a  rhetaricMI 
of  the  time  of  Cicero.  Young  M.  Cicero,  vhenrt 
Athens,  received  instructions  from  Goi^giaa  in  da- 
damation,  but  his  father  desired  him  to  ~ 
him.    (Cic.  ad  Fam,  xvi.  21.)    It  ifpean 
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FlalBidi  (CSe,  24)  that  Gorgias  led  a  diuolute  life, 

■id  alio  eofropted  his  pupils ;  and  this  circom- 

pcobably  the  cause  of  Cioero^s  ayenion 

Ooigias  was  the  anther  of  aeyeral  works, 

1.  Declamations,  which  are  alladed  to  by 

(Gmirtni.  i.  4).    Some  critics  are  of  opinion 

the  dedamations  which  haTO  come  down  to 

•i  aadcr  the  name  of  Ooigias  of  Leontini,  namely, 

Iha  'AseAryia  UaXofiidovs  and  ti^Kmfuoy  'EAe- 

^m  are  the  prodoctions  of  our  rhetorician.    2.  A 

OB  Athenian  conrtenns  (Ilcf^  rwy  ^ABt^vptrir 

%  Athen.  ziiL  pp^  567,  583,  596)  ;  bat 

It  is  not  quite  certain  whether  the  author  of  this 

Uie  tame  as  our  riietorician.     3.  A  rhe- 

rark,  entitled  ^xHt^  Aioyolot  iced  A4^c»5, 

booka.    The  origbial  work  is  lost,  but  a 

Ladn  abridgment  by  Rutilius  Lupus  is  still  ex- 

the  title  De  Figmii  Senientiarmm  et 

This  abridgment  is  divided  into  two 

ahhoogh  Quintilian  (ix.  2.  $$  102,  106) 

that  Ratilins  Lupus  abridged  the  four  books 

if  Gargias  into  one ;  whence  we  must  infer  that 

Ihs  diTiaioii   into  two  books  is  an  arrangement 

■ids  bj  one  d  the  subsequent  editors  of  the  trea- 

titt.    (Comik.  Rnhnken,  Pmrfai,  ad  ButU,  Lvp. 

^z,Ae.)  [L.&] 

QORGLAS  (ropTior).  1.  A  physician  at  Rome, 
a  fitioid  and  contemporary  of  Oalen  in  the  second 
after  Christ,  to  whom  Oalen  dedicated  his 
i>t  Oamm  ProeaiarcUeig.     (Oalen,  De  Locu 
▼.  8.  ToL  Tiii.  p.  362 ;  Dt  Cbais.  FrocaL 
nL  vn.  PPL  347,  352,  ed.  Chart.) 

%  A  sugeon  at  Alexandria,  mentioned  in  terms 
ifpBQfle  by  Cebns  (De  Med,  vii.  Prae£  14,  pp. 
137, 151)^  who  may  be  conjectured  (firom  the  names 
tf  his  ^ipazent  contemporaries)  to  have  lived  in  the 
Ikbdeeotiiiy&c.  [W.A.O.] 

OOHGIAS,  a  Lacedaemonian  statuary,  who 
ioviihed  in  the  87th  Olympiad,  B.  c.  432.  (Plin« 
B.N.  xxxiv.  8.  s.  19  ;  where,  for  Gorgias,  Lacon, 
we  ihoold  read  ChrgioM  Laeon  ;  Sillig  in  Bottiger's 
AmaUkm^  voL  iil  p.  285.)  [P.  S.] 

GOUOIDAS  (VopylBas)^  a  Theban,  of  the 
fKtj  of  Epameinondas  and  Pelopidas.  When  the 
int  ftep  had  been  taken  towaids  the  recovery  of 
the  Ctdm^  firom  the  Spartan  garrison  in  b.c. 
379,  and  Archias  and  Leontiades  were  slain,  Epa- 
and  Oorgidas  came  forward  and  joined 
and  his  confederates,  solemnly  intro- 
them  into  the  Theban  aaaembly,  and  calling 
es  the  people  to  fight  for  their  country  and  their 
fsds.  (Plat.  Pelop,  12.)  In  the  next  year,  b.  c 
378,  Oofgidas  and  Pelopidas  were  Boeotarchs  to- 
smd  Plutarch  ascribes  to  them  the  plan  of 
with  Sphodrias,  the  Spartan  harmost, 
Cleombrotus  had  left  at  Thespiae,  to  induce 
him  to  invade  Attica,  and  so  to  embroil  the  Athe- 
■ims  with  Laoedaemon.  (Plut  Peiop.  14,  Affea. 
24 ;  Xen.  UelL  v.  4.  §§  20,  Slc  ;  comp.  Diod. 
XV.  29.)  [E.  E.] 

GCROION  {Topyitgy)^  was,  according  to  Xe- 
aopbon  (Anab.  vii.  8.  $  8),  the  son  of  Hellas,  and 
OoDgylos  the  Eretrian,  who  received  a  district  in 
if  Viia,  as  the  price  of  his  treachery  to  his  country. 
[OoNGTLUs.]  The  dates,  however,  would  lead  us 
to  Mppose  that  he  was  a  grandson  rather  than  a 
•on  of  this  Oongylus.  Of  uob  district  Oorgion  and 
his  brother  Oongylus  were  lords  in  &  c.  399,  when 
TkibrDO  passed  over  into  Asia  to  aid  the  lonians 
^sinst  Tissaphemes.  It  contained  the  four  towns 
if  Oambrium,  Palaegambrium,  Myrina,  and  Oryni- 
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ilm,  and  these  were  soitendered  by  the  brothers  to 
the  Lacedaemonian  general  (Xen.  HelL  iii,  1. 
$  6.)  IE  £  1 

OOROO  and  00'R(K)NES  {Tofry^  and  r6fh 
yovts).  Homer  knows  only  one  Gtorgo,  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  Odyssey  (xL  633),  was  one  of  the 
frightfiiil  phantoms  in  Hades:  in  the  Iliad  (v. 
741,  viu.  349,  xl  36;  comp.  Viig.  Aen,  vi.  289), 
the  Aegis  of  Athena  contains  the  head  of  Oorgo, 
the  terror  of  her  enemies.  Euripides  {Ion,  989) 
still  speaks  of  only  one  Ooigo,  although  Hesiod 
{J^eog.  278)  had  mentioned  three  Oorgones,  the 
daughters  of  Phorcys  and  Ceto,  whence  they  are 
sometimes  called  Phorcydes  or  Phorcides.  (Aes* 
chyl.  Prom,  793,  797  ;  Pind.  Pyth,  xii.  24  ;  Ov. 
Met  V.  230.)  The  names  of  the  three  Oorgones 
are  Stheino  (Stheno  or  Stenusa),  Euryale,  and 
Medusa  (Hes.  Lo.  ;  ApoUod.  ii.  4.  §  2),  and  they 
are  conceived  by  Hesiod  to  live  in  the  Western 
Ocean,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Night  and  the 
Hesperides.  But  later  traditions  place  them  in 
Libya.  (Herod,  il  91 ;  Paus.  ii.  21.  §  6.)  They 
are  described  (ScuL  Here,  233)  as  girded  with 
serpents,  raising  their  heads,  vibmting  their  tongues, 
and  gnashing  their  teeth ;  Aeschylus  (Prom,  794. 
&C.,  Ckocph.  1050)  adds  that  they  had  wings  and 
brazen  claws,  and  enormous  teeth.  On  the  chest 
of  Cypselus  they  were  likewise  represented  with 
wings.  (Paus.  v.  18.  §  1.)  Medusa,  who  alone 
of  her  sisters  was  mortal,  was,  according  to  some 
legends,  at  first  a  beautifiil  maiden,  but  her  hair 
was  changed  into  serpents  by  Athena,  in  conse- 
quence of  her  having  become  by  Poseidon  the  mo- 
^er  of  Chrysaor  and  Pegasus,  in  one  of  Athena^s 
temples.  (Hes.  Tkeog.  287,  &c.;  ApoUod.  iL  4. 
§  3  ;  Ov.  Met.  iv.  792  ;  comp.  PsRSBua)  Her 
head  was  now  of  so  fearful  an  appearance,  that 
every  one  who  looked  at  it  was  changed  into  stone. 
Hence  the  great  difficulty  which  Perseus  had  in 
killing  her  ;  and  Athena  afterwards  placed  the 
head  in  the  centre  of  her  shield  or  breastpkte. 
There  was  a  tradition  at  Athens  that  the  hc»d  of 
Medusa  was  buried  under  a  mound  in  the  Agora. 
(Paus.  ii.  21.  §  6,  v.  12.  §  2.)  Athena  gave  to 
Heracles  a  lock  of  Medusa  (concealed  in  an  urn), 
for  it  had  a  similar  eflfiect  upon  the  beholder  as  the 
head  itself.  When  Heracles  went  out  against  La- 
oedaemon he  gave  the  lock  of  hair  to  Stetope,  the 
daughter  of  Cepheus,  as  a  protection  of  the  town 
of  Tegea,  as  the  sight  of  it  would  put  the  enemy 
to  flight.  (Paus.  viiL  47.  §  4 ;  ApoUod.  iL  7.  §  3.) 

The  mythus  respecting  the  &mily  of  Phorcys, 
to  which  also  the  (Jraeae,  Hesperides,  ScyUa,  and 
other  fabulous  beings  belonged,  has  been  inter- 
preted in  various  ways  by  the  ancients  themielvei. 
Some  believed  that  the  Oorgones  were  formidable 
animals  with  long  hair,  whose  aspect  was  so  fright- 
ful, that  men  were  paralysed  or  killed  by  it,  and 
some  of  the  soldiers  of  Marius  were  believed  to 
have  thus  met  with  their  death  (Athen.  v.  64).  Pliny 
{H.N,  iv.  31)  thought  that  they  were  a  race  of 
savage,  swift,  and  hair^covered  women  ;  and  Dio- 
dorus  (iii.  55)  regards  them  as  a  race  of  women 
inhabiting  the  western  parts  of  Libya,  who  had 
been  extirpated  by  Heracles  in  traversing  Libya. 
These  explanations  may  not  suffice,  and  axe  cer- 
tainly not  so  ingenious  as  those  of  Hug,  Hermann, 
Creuzer,  Bbttiger,  and  others,  but  none  of  them 
has  any  strong  degree  of  probability.        [L.  S.] 

OOROO  {Fopyd),  a  lyric  poetess,  acontemporary 
and  rival  of  Sappho,  who  often  attacked  her  in  hef 
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poems.  (Max.  T}t.  Dm,  xxiv.  9,  vol.  i.  p.  478,  ed, 
Keiske.)  On  the  relations  of  Sappho  to  her  female 
contemporaries,  see,  besides  the  dissertation  jast 
quoted,  MUller,  IliiL  of  ike  'Lit,  o/Anc  GrteoCy 
▼ol.  i.  p.  177.  '  [P.  S.] 

GOKQO.     [Cltombnes,  p.  793,  a.] 

GORGON  {r6pyw),  the  author  of  an  historical 
work  Hfpl  rwf  iv  *P6liif  ^wrtm^,  and  of  Scholia  on 
Pindar.  (Athcn.  xv.  p.  696-697  ;  Hesych.  «.  ». 
*Ewiiro\icuos,  Karal^^awrl'nis ;  SchoL  ad  Find.  OL 
viL  ;  Fabric.  liiM,  Graec,  toL  ii.  p.  65  ;  Vossius, 
da  Jlist.  Grace,  p.  444,  ed.  Westcrmann.)    [P.  S.] 

GORGO'NIUS.     [Oargonius.] 

GORGO'PAS  (Topryiiiras)^  a  Spartan,  acted  as 
Tice-admiral  under  Hicrax  and  Antalcidas  succes- 
sively, in  B.  c.  388.  When  Hicrax  sailed  to 
Rhodes  to  carry  on  the  war  there,  he  left  Goigopas 
with  twelve  ships  at  Aegina,  to  act  against  the 
Athenians,  who,  under  Pamphilus,  had  possessed 
themselves  of  a  fort  in  the  island,  and  who  were 
soon  reduced  to  such  distress,  that  a  powerful 
squadron  of  ships  was  despatched  from  Athens  to 
convey  them  home.  Goigopas  and  the  Aeginetan 
privateers  now  renewing  their  attacks  on  the  Athe- 
nian coast,  £)UN0MU8  was  sent  out  to  act  against 
them.  Meanwhile,  Antalcidus  superseded  Hierax 
in  the  command  of  the  fleet,  and  being  entrusted 
also  with  a  mission  to  the  Persian  court,  was  es- 
corted by  Goigopas  as  £ir  as  Ephesus.  (Joigopas, 
returning  hence  to  Aegina,  fell  in  with  the  squadron 
of  Kunomus,  and  succeeded  in  capturing  four  of  his 
triremes  off  Zoster  in  Attica.  [Sec  Vol.  II.  p.  95, 
a.]  Soon  after  tliis,  however,  Chabrias  landed  in 
Aegina,  on  his  way  to  Cyprus  to  aid  Kvagoras 
against  the  Persians,  and  defeated  the  Spartans  by 
means  of  an  ambuscade,  Gorgopns  being  shiin  in 
the  batUe.  (Xen.  Hell,  v.  1.  §§  1—12;  Polyaen. 
iu.  10  ;  Dem.  c.  I^jU.  p.  479,  nd  fin.)     [E.  E.J 

GOROUS  {Viprfot).  I.  Son  of  the  Messenian 
hero,  Aristomenes,  who  betrothed  him  in  marriage 
to  the  maiden  by  whose  aid  he  had  himself  escaped 
when  captured  by  a  body  of  Cretan  bowmen,  mer- 
cenaries of  Sparta.  [S<te  Vol.  I.  p.  3U8.]  Gorgus 
is  mentioned  by  Pausanias  as  fighting  bravely  by 
his  fiither^s  side  in  the  la^t  desperate  struggle, 
when  Kira  had  been  surprised  by  the  Spartans. 
Smm  after  this  Aristomenes  declined  to  tako  the 
command  of  the  Messenians,  who  wished  to  mi- 
grate to  another  country,  and  named  Gorgus  and 
Mnnticlus,  son  of  the  seer  Theoclus,  as  their  lead- 
ers. Gorgus  proposed  to  take  possession  of  the 
inland  of  Zacynthiis,  while  Manticlus  was  in  favour 
of  a  settlement  in  Sardinia.  Neither  of  these 
courses,  however,  waa  adopted,  and  Rhegium  was 
fixed  upon  as  the  new  home  of  the  exiles.  (Pans, 
iv.  19,  21,  23  ;  Miiller,  Dor,  i.  7.  §  10  ;  comp. 
Anaxilaus.) 

2.  King  of  Sulamis,  in  Cyprus,  was  son  of  Cher- 
sis,  and  gR^iit-gmndson  of  Evelthon,  the  contem- 
p<»niry  of  Arcesilaus  1 1 1,  of  C'yrene.  His  brother 
OncMlns,  having  long  urged  him  in  vain  to  revolt 
from  the  Pentjin  king,  at  length  drove  him  from 
the  city,  and,  usurping  the  throne,  set  up  the  stand- 
ard of  n.'lM>l]ion  with  the  loninns  in  b.  c.  499. 
Gorgus  w»H  restored  to  his  kingdom  in  the  next 
year  on  the  reduction  uf  the  Cyprians  and  the 
death  of  OneniluA  in  battle.  He  joined  Xerxes  in 
his  invasion  of  Greece,  and  his  brother  Pliilaon 
was  taken  pribuner  by  tiie  Greeks  in  the  first  of 
tlic  three  battles  at  Artemisium  in  a  c.  480.  (He- 
rod. V.  101,  115,  vii.  98,  viii.  11  ;  Larcher  ud 
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Iferod,  ▼.  104  ;   Clinton,  F,  il,  aab  annis  499^ 
498,  vol  ii.  App.  5.) 

3.  A  Messenian,  ion  of  Eodetoa,  wu  dntiiH 
guished  for  rank,  wealth,  and  suceew  in  a)iiiiiMtii 
contests:  moreover,  unlik*  most  athlete*  (myi  Fik 
lybius),  he  proved  himself  wise  and  skilful  aa  A 
statesman.  In  b.  c.  21 8  he  was  sent  as  amfaaMadat 
to  Philip  V.  of  Macedon,  then  besieeing  Palui  Hi 
Cephallenia,  to  ask  him  to  come  to  tbe  aid  of  Ma» 
senia  against  Lycurgns,  king  of  Laeedaemon.  Tina 
request  was  supported  by  the  traitor  Leontina  ftr 
his  own  purposes ;  but  Philip  prafinred  listeniqg 
to  the  recoDunendation  of  the  Aeamaniana  to  » 
vado  Aetolia,  and  ordered  Epenitaa»  the  Achaaaa 
general,  to  carry  assistance  to  the  Measeniaii 
(Paus.  yi.  14  ;  Polyb.T.  5,viL  10  ;  Said.  t.«.  T6^ 
yos,)  [E.  El 

GORTYS  (T6fmn).  1.  A  son  of  StymphclM^ 
and  founder  of  the  Arcadian  town  of  Qortyc 
(Paus.  viii.  4.  §  5.) 

2.  A  son  of  Tegeates  and  Maen,  wboi,  aecoidi^f 
to  an  Arcadian  tndition,  built  the  town  of  Gor> 
tyn,  in  Crete.  The  Cretans  r^arded  him  as  a  sob 
of  Rhadamanthys.    (Pans.  viii.  53.  §  2.)     [L.  &] 

GOTARZES.    [Arsacu  XX.  XXL] 

GRACCHA'NUS,  M.  JU'NIUS,  amomed  kit 
cognomen  on  account  of  his  friendship  with  C 
Gracchus.  (Plin.  //.  N.  xxxiii.  2.)  lie  wrote  a 
work,  De  Potetialibu*^  which  gave  an  aeeonnt  of 
the  Roman  constitution  and  magistracies  from  the 
time  of  the  kings.  It  stated  upon  what  ocrarinas 
new  offices  were  introduced,  and  what  chapges 
were  made  in  the  duties  of  the  ojd  ones.  At  leaifi 
from  the  fragments  that  remain,  it  may  be  infiBtnd 
with  probability  that  such  wcrs  its  contents.  It 
was  addressed  to  T.  Pomponins  Atticns,  the  irthsr 
of  Cicero^s  friend.  Atticus.  the  fiither,  was  tha 
goiluliit  of  M.  Gracchanns.  (Cic  de  Leg,  iL  20.)  It 
is  likely  that  they  were  associates  in  sane  oAcad 
college. 

Junius  Gracchanns  is  cited  by  Ceasorinas  fite 
Die  Nat,  c.  20),  Macrobius  (Sat,  L  13X  Pony 
(//.  iV.  xxxiiL  2),  and  Varro  {De  L,  L.  it.  7,  !▼.  % 
V.  4,  V.  9).  Bertrandus  {De  Juriait,  ii.  1 )  thinkl 
that  the  plebiscitum  in  Fcstus  (s.  r.  i*uUiea 
dint)  is  taken  from  Gracchanus,  since  the 
Junius  is  mentioned  in  the  imperfect  passage  ft^ 
ceding  the  plebiscitum. 

The  seventh  book  of  the  treatise  De  /VvtaMflsa 
is  cited  by  Ulpian  (Dig.  ].  tit  13,  pr.),  nd  tha 
same  passage  is  also  cited  by  Joannes  Lydoa  {ih 
Mag.  i.  24),  but  Lydns  does  not  cite  Oiacckaai 
from  the  original  work,  which,  as  he  says  in  Ua 
Prooemium,  was  no  longer  extant  when  he 


Nay,  he  appears  to  cite  Gracchanus  rather  from  tha 
fragment  of  Ulpian  iu  the  Digest  than  from  IIm 
original  work  of  Ulpixu,  and  he  seems  to  attrifaala 
to  Gracchanus  part  of  that  which  is  the  later  afr 
dition  of  Ulpian. 

Pompon ius  in  the  title  of  the  Digest,  De  Ongkm 
June  (Dig.  1.  tit.  2.  s.  2),  treats  of  nugisUalSBi 
and  what  he  siiys  of  the  office  of  quaestor  seema  la 
be  partly  borrowed  from  Gracchanus.  Henes^  It 
may  be  not  unnaturally  presumed  that  be  baa  bsi^ 
rowed  other  nmterials  from  the  same  aoorosL  It  ii 
remarkable,  that  two  passages  which  appear  in  tha 
Digest  in  an  extmct  from  the  JUnekiridiom  of  Ps^ 
ponius,  are  cited  by  Lydus  (i.  26,  i.  34)  from  tha 
work  of  Gains,  Ad  Ijeyem  XII,  Thbmlarmm,  Jf> 
annes  Lydus  is  an  inaccurate  writer,  of 
ability,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that,  in 
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ftigmeiits  from  th«  Digest  (which  had  been  oom- 
pOed  flerenl  yours  before  he  wrote),  his  eje  rested 
in  the  heading  of  the  extract  from  Gaius,  which 
iBmediatelj  precedes  the  extract  from  Pomponius, 
mad.  is  eomMfiicaoa*  firom  being  at  the  beginning  of 
dbe  aseond  title  of  the  first  hock  of  the  Digest 

Nidbohr  boildi  hugely  (in  the  opinion  of  Dirk- 

MD  md  other  eminent  modem  critics,  too  largely) 

in  dM  fiKt  that  Lydns  cites  from  Gains  that  which 

dw  Vigeai  gives  to  Pomponius.     It  is  Niebuhr^s 

that  the  commencement  of  the  treatise  of 

in  the  Twelve  Tables  gave  an  account  of  the 

constitution  and  the  vicissitudes  of  the  Roman 

that  Gaius,  in  this  part  of  his  work, 

Ofaochanos  for  his  principal  authority ;  and 

^hat  Gains  is  trustworthy  when  he  chooses  Grac- 

^SBOs  as  a  guide,  but  is  not  a  safe  and  critical 

aatiqnary  when  he  depends  on  his  own  researches. 

ikceocding  to  Niebnhr,  Pomponius  un£urly  appro- 

Briatea  the  work  of  Gaius,  which  he  epitomises  in 

his  Emddndiomy  while  Lydus,  by  honestly  copying 

Gains,  preserves  copious  remains  of  Graochanus. 

Psa^MniiaSy  in  the  fragment  De  Origine  Juru^ 

aemetiaes  counts  dates  by  the  number  of  years 

from  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  or  from  the  first 

MBSokhip.     (Dig.  1.  tit.  2.  s.  2.  $  20.)     Lydus 

(i.  38)  ad<^»ts  the  same  mode  of  reckoning.     Nie- 

hohr  BMMmi'n  that  all  such  statements  connected 

with  the  history  of  the  magistrates,  and  adapted  to 

iht  yeaa  of  the  consular  era,  are  derived  from 

Ofacchanna.    Gracchanus,  he  maintains,  was  an 

iavafauUe  historian  of  the  constitution,  possessed 

the  soundest  notions,  and  derived  his  information 

firam  the  most  authentic  sources,  such  as  the  vmtings 

af  the  pontifis  and  the  early  law-books. 

Though  the  remains,  which  can  with  certainty 
be  attributed  to  Gracchanus,  are  very  scanty,  and 
icareeiy  warrant  such  unqualified  panegyric,  they 
Bfidoobtedly  make  us  acquainted  with  some  in- 
toeadog  and  valuable  hcU  in  the  early  history  of 
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(Niebnhr,  HitL  of  Jiome^  vol  iL  pp.  10 — 12, 
If.  118^  n.  251,  vol.  iv.  p.  40  ;  Hefiier,  in  Bhein. 
Mmtam  fur  Jurisp,  vol.  ii.  pp.  117—124  ;  Dirk- 
sea,  VtrmtMchU  Sckri/ten^  8vo.  Berlin,  1841,  pp.  51 
— €8 ;  Dirksen,  Bruchstucke^  &.c,  pp.  56 — 60  ; 
Kiaase,  Vit.  ei  Frag.  JlisL  Bom.  pp.  221-2,  where 
the  praenomen  of  Gracchanus  is  erroneously  stated 
t»  be  C.  mtlead  of  M.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

GRACCHUS,  the  name  of  an  illustrious  fiunily 
«r  the  plebeian  Sempronia  gens,  of  which  the  fol- 
Wwing  members  are  known  in  history. 

1.  Tib.  SKMPBONiua,  Ti&  p.  C.  n.  Gracchus, 
was  consul  in  b.  c.  238  ;  and  with  his  colleague, 
P.  Valerius  Falto,  carried  on  a  war  in  Sardinia 
and  Corsica,  shortly  after  the  insurrection  of  the 
Carthaginian  mercenaries.  He  conquered  the  enemy, 
Ittti  though  he  made  no  booty,  he  is  said  to  have 
brought  back  a  number  of  worthless  captives. 
(Fest  9.  r.  Sardif  Zonar.  viii.  18  ;  comp.  Polyb.  i. 
«;  Oro«.iv.  12.) 

2.  Tib.  Skmpbonius,  Tib.  p.  Tib.  n.  Gracchus, 
a  distinguished  general  of  the  second  Punic  war. 
la  B.C  216  he  was  curule  aedile ;  and  shortly 
after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  he  was  appointed  ma- 
gister  equitnm  to  the  dictator,  M.  Junius  Pera, 
who  had  to  levy  a  fresh  army  against  Hannibal. 
Both  then  pitched  their  camp  near  Casilinum  ;  and 
the  dictator  being  obliged  to  return  to  Rome, 
Gracchus  was  entrusted  with  the  command  of  the 
aui{i ;  bat  in  accordance  with  the  dictator's  com- 


mand, he  abstained  from  entering  into  any  engi^* 
ment  with  the  enemy,  although  there  was  no  want 
of  favourable  opportunities,  and  although  the  in- 
habitants of  Casilinum,  which  was  besieged  by 
Hannibal,  were  sufiering  from  fiunine.  As  there 
was  no  odier  way  of  relieving  the  besieged  without 
fighting  against  the  enemy,  ho  contrived  in  three 
successive  nights  to  send  down  the  river  Vultumua 
casks  filled  with  provisions,  which  were  eagerly 
caught  up  by  the  inhabitants,  the  river  flowing 
through  the  town.  But  in  the  fourth  night  the 
casks  were  thrown  on  shore  by  the  wind  and 
waves,  and  thus  discovered  by  the  enemy,  who 
now,  with  increased  watchfulness,  prevented  the 
introduction  of  any  further  supplies  into  Casilinum. 
The  &mine  in  the  place  increased  to  such  a  fearful 
degree,  that  the  people  and  the  garrison,  which 
chiefly  consisted  of  Praenestines,  fed  on  leather, 
mice,  and  any  herlM  they  could  get,  imtil  at  length 
they  surrendered.  The  garrison  was  allowed  to 
depart  on  condition  of  a  certain  sum  being  paid  for 
every  man.  Out  of  570  men,  more  than  half  had 
perished  in  the  fiunine,  and  the  rest,  with  their 
commander,  M.  Anicius,  went  to  Praeneste,  where 
afterwards  a  statue  was  erected  to  Anicius,  with 
an  inscription  recording  the  sufferings  of  the  be- 
sieged at  Casilinum.  Shortly  after  this  afl^r 
Gracchus  accompanied  the  dictator  to  R<Mne,  to 
report  on  the  state  of  affiurs,  and  to  take  mear 
sures  for  the  future.  The  dictator  expressed  great 
satisfaction  with  the  conduct  of  Gracchus,  and  re- 
commended him  for  the  consulship,  to  which  he 
was  accordingly  elected  for  the  year  a.  a  215,  with 
L.  Postumius  Albinus.  The  time  was  one  of  great 
disasters  fur  Rome  ;  but  Gracchus  did  not  lose  his 
courage,  and  inspired  the  senate  with  confidence, 
directing  their  attention  to  the  point  where  it  was 
most  needed.  He  undertook  the  command  of  the 
▼olonos  and  allies,  marched  across  the  river  Vul- 
tumus,  and  pitched  his  camp  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Litemum.  He  there  trained  and  disci- 
plined his  troops,  and  prepared  them  to  meet  the 
enemy.  On  hearing  that  the  Campanians  were 
about  to  hold  a  large  meeting  at  Hamae,  he  inarched 
towards  Cumae,  where  he  encamped,  and  from 
whence  he  made  an  unexpected  attack  upon  the 
assembled  Campanians^  They  were  routed  in  a 
very  short  time,  and  2000  of  them,  with  their 
commander,  Marius  Alfius,  fell  in  the  engage- 
ment. After  taking  possession  of  their  camp,  Grac- 
chus quickly  returned  to  Cumae,  as  Hannibal  was 
encamped  at  no  great  distance.  The  latter,  on 
hearing  of  the  af^r  of  Hamae,  hastened  thither, 
but  came  too  late,  and  found  only  the  bodies  of  the 
slain,  whereupon  he  too  returned  to  his  camp  above 
Tifata ;  but  immediately  after  he  laid  siege  to 
Cumae,  as  he  was  anxious  to  obtain  possession  of  a 
maritime  town.  Gracchus  was  thus  besieged  by 
Hannibal :  he  could  not  place  much  reliance  on  his 
troops,  but  was  obliged  to  hold  out  for  the  sake  of 
the  Koraan  allies,  who  implored  his  protection. 
He  made  a  sally,  in  which  he  was  so  successful, 
that  the  Carthaginians,  being  taken  by  surprise, 
lost  a  great  number  of  men  ;  and  before  they  had 
time  to  turn  round,  he  ordered  his  troops  to  with- 
draw within  the  walls  of  Cumae.  Hannibal  now 
expected  a  regular  battle ;  but,  as  Gracchus  re- 
niained  quiet,  he  raised  the  siege,  and  returned  to 
Tifata.  Soon  afterwards  Gracchus  maiched  hia 
troops  from  Cumae  to  Luceria  in  Apulia. 

For  the  year  214  his  imperium  was  prolonged. 
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and,  with  hit  two  legions  of  Yolones,  he  was  ordered 
to  carry  on  hii  opexations  in  Apulia ;  but  the  dic- 
tator, Q.  Fabius  Mazimua,  commanded  him  to  go 
to  BeneYentum.  At  the  very  time  he  arrived 
there  Hanno,  with  a  lai^  army,  came  from  Drut- 
tium ;  but  a  little  too  late,  the  place  having  been 
already  occupied  by  Gracchus.  WHicn  the  latter 
heard  that  Hanno  had  pitched  his  camp  on  the 
liYer  Cator,  and  was  rayaging  and  laying  waste 
the  country,  he  marched  out,  and  took  up  liis  quar- 
ters at  a  short  distance  from  the  enemy.  His 
Tolones,  who  had  served  in  the  hope  of  being  re- 
stored to  freedom,  now  besan  to  murmur ;  but  as 
he  had  full  power  from  the  senate  to  act  as  he 
thought  proper  in  this  matter,  he  assembled  the 
soldiers,  and  wisely  proclaimed  their  freedom.  This 
generous  act  created  such  delight  among  the  men, 
that  it  was  difficult  to  keep  them  from  attacking 
the  enemy  at  once.  But  the  next  morning  at  day- 
break he  complied  with  their  demand.  Hanno 
accepted  the  battle.  The  contest  was  extremely 
severe,  and  lasted  for  several  hours ;  but  the  lose  of 
the  Carthaginians  was  so  great,  that  Hanno,  with 
his  cavalry,  was  obliged  to  take  to  flight.  After 
the  battle,  Gracchus  treated  a  number  of  the  volones 
who  had  behaved  rather  cowardly  during  the  en- 
sagement,  with  that  generous  magnanimity  which 
IS  so  peculiar  a  feature  in  the  iamily  of  the  Gracchi, 
and  by  which  they  rise  iar  above  their  nation.  He 
then  returned  with  his  army  to  Beneventum, 
where  the  citizens  received  them  with  the  greatest 
enthusiasm,  and  celebrated  the  event  with  joy  and 
festivities.  Gracchus  afterwards  had  a  picture 
made  of  these  joyous  scenes,  and  dedicated  it  in  the 
temple  of  Libertas  on  the  Aventine,  which  had 
been  built  by  his  father. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  he  was  in  his  absence 
elected  consul  a  second  time  for  b.c.  213,  with  Q. 
Fabius  Maximus.  He  now  carried  on  the  war  in 
Lucania,  fought  several  minor  engagements, and  took 
some  of  the  less  important  towns  of  the  country;  but 
as  it  was  not  thought  advisable  to  draw  the  consuls 
away  from  their  armies,  Gracchus  was  commanded 
to  nominate  a  dictator  to  hold  the  comitia.  He 
nominated  C.  Claudius  Centho.  In  B.  c.  212  he  was 
ordered  by  the  consuls  to  quit  Lucania,  and  again 
take  up  his  quarters  at  Beneventum.  But  before  he 
broke  up  an  ill  omen  announced  to  him  his  sad 
catastrophe.  He  was  betrayed  by  Flavius,  a  Lu- 
canion,  into  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginian  Mago. 
[Fi.AVius,  No.  2.]  According  to  most  accounts, 
he  fell  in  the  struggle  with  Mag(»,  at  Campi  Ve- 
teres,  in  Lucania;  and  his  body  was  sent  to  Han- 
nibal, who  honoured  it  with  a  magnificent  burial. 
Livy  records  several  different  traditions  respecting 
his  death  and  buriaU  but  adds  the  remark  that  they 
do  not  deserve  credit.  (Liv.  xxii.  57,  xxiiL  19, 
24,25,  30,  32,  3,5-37,  48,  xxiv.  10,  14-16,  43, 
XXV.  1,  3,  15 — 17;  Appian,  Annib,  35;  Zonar. 
ix.  3,  &c. ;  Oros.  iv.  16  ;  Eutrop.  iii.  4,  who  con- 
founds Tib.  Sempronius  Longus  with  our  Tib. 
Sempronius  Gracchus ;  Cic.  Tiuc,  i.  37 ;  Gellius, 
iL2.) 

Z.  Tib.  Sbiipronius  Gracchus,  probably  a  son 
of  No.  2,  was  elected  augur  in  b.  c.  203,  when  he 
was  yet  very  young,  although  it  was  at  that  time 
a  very  rare  occurrence  for  a  young  man  to  be  mode 
a  member  of  any  of  the  coUi-ges  of  priests.  Ho 
died  as  augur  in  b.  c.  174,  during  a  plague.  (Liv. 
zxix.  S8,  zU.  26.) 

4.  Tib.  SKiirRONius   Gracchus,  was   com- 
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mander  of  the  allies  in  the  war  agidnat  the  Gaol^ 
under  the  consul  Marcellns,  a.  a  196,  and  was  ooa 
of  the  many  illustrious  persons  that  fell  in  faattfe 
against  the  Boians.  (Liv.  xzziii.  36.) 

5.  P.  Sbmpronius  Gracchus, was  tribone  of  th* 
people  in  B.C.  189;  and  in  conjunction  with  hs 
colleague,  C  Sempronius  Rutilus,  he  laongbt  an 
accusation  against  M\  Acilins  GhUirio,  me  ooo- 
queror  of  Ajutiochus,  charging  him  with  haThw 
appropriated  to  himself  a  part  of  the  money  nd 
booty  taken  from  the  king  at  Thermopylae.  Gato 
also  spoke  against  Glabrio  on  that  occasion.  (Ur. 
XXX vii.  57  ;  Fest. «.  v.  penaiom.) 

6.  Tib.  Sbmpronius,  P.  p.  Tia  n.  Oraochu% 
the  fether  of  the  two  illustrious  tribunes,  Tib.  and 
C.  Gracchus,  was  bom  about  B.C.  210.  In  B.& 
190  he  accompanied  the  consul,  L.  Coradina  Se^io^ 
into  Greece,  and  was  at  that  time  by  &r  the  most 
distinguished  among  the  young  Romans  in  tk* 
camp  for  his  boldness  and  bravery.  Scipio  sent 
him  from  Amphissa  to  Pella  to  sound  Philipis  dis- 
position towards  the  Romans,  who  had  to  pass 
through  his  dominions  on  their  expedition  aguust 
Antiochus ;  and  young  Gracchus  was  reenved  bf 
the  king  with  great  courtesy.  In  b.  c.  187  he  was 
tribune  of  the  people ;  and  although  he  was  per* 
sonally  hostile  to  P.  Scipio  Africanaa,  yet  he  da- 
fended  him  against  the  attacks  of  the  othw  tribowa, 
and  restored  peace  at  Rome,  for  which  he  noeiTed 
the  thanks  of  the  aristocratic  party.  It  appean 
that  soon  after  this  occurrence  Giaoehaa  was  v»- 
warded  with  the  hand  of  Cornelia,  the  yomgsst 
daughter  of  P.  Scipio  Africanus,  though,  as  nutuck 
states,  he  may  not  have  married  her  till  after  her 
father^B  doith.  An  anecdote  abont  her  cngagcmeal 
to  him  clearly  shows  the  high  esteem  wludi  ha 
enjoyed  at  Rome  among  persons  of  all  parties.  Ona 
day,  it  is  said,  when  the  senaton  were  <»*«*»"f  ia 
the  CapitoU  some  of  Scipio*s  friends  reqoettcd  hisi 
to  give  his  daughter  Cornelia  in  maxriage  to  On^ 
chus,  which  he  readily  promised  to  do.  On  his  i» 
turning  home,  and  telling  his  wife  Aemilia  that  ha 
had  given  his  daughter  to  wife,  Aemilia  oensarad 
him  for  his  rashness,  saying  that  if  he  had  diosea 
Gracchus  she  would  not  have  objected;  and  on  bssr- 
ing  that  Gracchus  was  the  man  whom  Scipio  had 
selected,  she  rejoiced  with  her  husband  at  the  hqify 
choice.  Some  writers  relate  the  samemneodots  St 
his  son  Tiberius  and  Claudia,  the  daughter  of  Ap> 
pius  Claudius  and  Antistia.  Shortly  aRer  Onechns 
also  defended  L.  Scipio  in  the  disputes  rfs|mttiay 
the  accounts  of  the  money  he  had  received  from  A» 
tiochus.    Towards  the  end  of  the  year  M.  Fnl^ 


Nobilior,  who  claimed  a  triumph,  was  nobly  sap 
ported  by  Gracchus  against  the  other  triboneSb  la 
B.  c.  1 83  he  was  one  of  the  triumvin  to  eoadoet  m 
Roman  colony  to  Satumia ;  and  shortlT  afker  this 
he  must  have  been  aedilc,  in  which  chaiacter  ha 
spent  lai^  sums  upon  the  public  gamec  In  181 
he  was  made  praetor,  and  received  Hispania  Ciia> 
rior  as  his  province,  in  which  he  snceeadsd 
Fulvius  Fhiccus.  [Flaocus,  FuLViua,  Na 
When  his  army  was  ready  he  inarched  to  Spain s 
and  having  made  an  unexpected  attack  nsB 
Munda,  he  reduced  the  town  to  submission.  Amr 
receiving  hostages,  and  establishing  a  ganisn 
there,  he  took  several  strongholds  of  the  Csk^ 
berians,  ravaged  the  country,  and  in  thia  naaMT 
approached  the  town  of  Certima,  which  was  sknq^ 
fortified  ;  but  as  its  inhabitants  despaired  of  bsaif 
able  to  resist  him»  they  sucrenderaL    Tl^y  hal  li 
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fKf  m  luge  tam  of  money,  and  give  forty  of  their 

•olileo  as  boetageft.    Gracchiu  thenoe  proceeded  to 

Ake,  where  the  CdtiberianB  were  aicamped.    Here 

riunniahea  took  place,  until  at  last,  by  a 

flight  of  his  own  moi,  he  soooeeded  in 

kwing  tlM  Celtiberiana  away  finom  their  camp,  of 

adi  he  immediately  took  potaesaion.    On  this 

9000  epemiea  are  nid  to  have  been  slain. 

6nediiu  now  proceeded  to  rayage  the  country, 

which,  together  with  his  victory,  had  such  an 

«&et  vpon  the  peo[^  that  in  a  short  time  103 

Coltibenaa  towni  submitted  to  him.    Laden  with 

■iif  iiae  booty,  Gracchus  then  returned  to  Alee, 

which  he  besieged.    The  place  at  first  made  a  gal- 

reaiatance,  but  was  compelled  to  surrender. 

gained  great  booty,  but  treated   the 

people  with  kindness ;  and  one  Celti- 

diii^  Thurrus,  even  entered  the  Roman 

r»  and  assisted  Gracchus  as  a  fiuthfiil  ally.  The 

and  powerful  city  of  Ergavica  opened  its 

to  the  Romans.     Some  historians,  says  Livy, 

atoled  that  these  conquests  were  not  so  easily  made, 

hat  that  the  Celtiberians  inyariably  revolted  after 

Ihrir  sabmission,  as  soon  as  the  enemy  was  out  of 

■1^  antil  at  last  a  fearful  battle  was  fought,  the 

inepanble  loss  of  which  induced  the  Celtiberians 

to  coodnde  a  permanent  peace.     This  may  indeed 

have  been  so,  for  the  Spaniards  had  been  treated  by 

BiMiljf  all  the  previous  Roman  generals  with  cruelty 

and  tnachery  ;  and  they  could  not  know  that  they 

had  BOW  to  do  with  a  bold,  gallant,  and  formidable, 

hot  aft  the  same  time  a  kind  and  honest  enemy. 

Ia  the  ycair  following  Gracchus  remained  in  Spain ; 

and  by  his  nsnal  prudence  and  valour  he  again 

addeved  dw  most  Imlliant  exploits ;   he  relieved 

Iha  tawn  of  Carsbis,  which  was  besieged  by  a  large 

•my  el  Celtiberians,  and  he  afterwfuds  defeated, 

by  a  stiatagMn,  another  army  near  Complega,  which 

had  endeavoured  to  ensnare  him.     In  this  manner 

he  gradoaDy  subdued  all  the  Celtiberians,  and  he 

ifterwaids  showed  that  he  was  as  great  in  the 

leaeefiil  administration  of  his  province,  as  he  had 

wAn  been  at  the  head  of  his  armies.    He  adopted 

varioos  excellent  measures,  which  tended  not  only  to 

mm  his  conquests,  but  to  win  the  afiections  of  the 

E^paaiaids  to  such  a  degree,  that  nearly  fifty  years 

inerwards  they  evinced  their  gratitude  towards  his 

no  Tiberius.     He  assigned  lands  and  habitations 

to  the  poorer  people,  and  established  a  series  of 

hws  to  r^iuUto  their  relations  to  Rome.     In  com- 

■OBocation   of  his  achievements    in    Spain,   he 

dunked  the  name  of  the  town  of  lUurcis  into 

Oiaechnris. 

In  B.C.  178  Gracchus  returned  to  Rome,  where  he 
cdebimted  a  splendid  triumph  over  the  Celtiberians 
nd  their  allies,  and  was  elected  consul  for  the  year 
fallowings  with  C.  Claudius  Pulcher.  He  obtained 
8afdinia  for  his  province,  where  he  had  to  carry  on 
a  war  against  the  revolted  inhabitants.  He  gained 
a  brilliant  victory  over  the  enemy,  and  then  led 
his  army  into  winter  quarters.  In  the  spring 
«r  the  year  following  he  continued  his  successful 
spoBtiona  against  the  Sardinians,  and  reduced 
them  to  sabmiasion.  When  this  was  achieved,  and 
hostage  were  received,  he  sent  envoys  to  Rome  to 
■rfieil  permission  to  return  with  his  army  and  cele- 
bfBte  a  triumph.  But  public  thanksgivings  only 
were  decreed,  and  Gracchus  was  ordered  to  remain  in 
his  province  as  proconsul.  At  the  close  of  b.  a  1 75, 
however,  be  retomed  to  Rome,  and  was  honoured 
With  a  triumph  over  the  Sardinians.     He  is  said  to 
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have  brought  with  him  so  large  a  number  of  cap- 
tives,  that  they  were  sold  for  a  mere  trifle,  which 
gave  rise  to  die  proverb  Sardi  venalet.  A  tablet 
was  dedicated  by  him  in  the  temple  of  the  Mater 
Matuta,  on  which  the  reduction  of  Sardinia  was 
recorded,  and  on  which  were  represented  the 
island  itself  and  the  battles  Gracchus  had  fought 
there. 

In  B.  c.  169  Gracchus  was  appointed  censor  with 
C.  Claudius  Pulcher.  His  censorship  was  charac- 
terised by  a  strictness  bordering  on  severity :  seve- 
ral persons  were  ejected  from  the  senate,  and  many 
equites  lost  their  horses.  In  consequence  of  this, 
the  tribunes  brought  an  accusadon  against  the 
censora  before  the  people,  but  both  were  acquitted. 
On  that  occasion  Gracchus  acted  with  great  mag-  * 
nanimity  towards  his  colleague,  who  was  unpo- 
pular, while  he  himself  enjoyed  the  highest  es- 
teem and  popularity,  for  he  declared,  that  if  his 
colleague  should  be  condemned,  he  would  accran- 
pany  him  into  exile.  With  the  money  assigned 
to  him  for  the  public  works  he  purchased  the  site 
of  the  house  tA  P.  Scipio  Africanus,  and  of  some 
adjoining  buildings,  and  there  erected  a  basilica, 
which  was  afterwards  called  the  Basilica  Sem- 
pronia.  A  more  important  act  of  his  censorship 
was  his  throwing  all  the  liberdni  together  in  the 
four  tribus  urbanae,  whereas  before  they  had  grar 
dually  spread  over  all  the  tribes.  This  measure  is 
called  by  Cicero  one  of  the  most  salutary  regula- 
tions, and  one  which  for  a  time  checked  the  ruin  of 
the  republic  In  b.  c.  1 64  Gracchus  was  sent  by  the 
senate  as  ambassador  into  Asia,  to  inspect  the  afihin 
of  the  Roman  allies  ;  and  it  appears  that  on  that 
occasion  he  addressed  the  Rhodians  in  a  Greek 
speech,  which  was  still  extant  in  the  time  of 
Cicero.  In  B.  c.  163  he  was  raised  to  the  consul- 
ship a  second  time.  Polybius  mentions  several 
other  embassies  on  which  he  was  employed  by  the 
senate,  and  in  which  he  acted  as  a  kind  mediator 
between  foreign  princes  and  Rome,  and  afforded 
protecdon  where  it  was  needed.  The  dme  of  his 
death  is  unknown:  Orelli  (Onom.  TulL  ii.  p. 
531)  commits  the  blunder  of  saying  that  he  fell  in 
battle  in  Lucania,  thus  confounding  him  with 
No.  2. 

Tib.  Sempronius  Gracchus  had  twelve  children 
by  Cbmelia,  nine  of  whom  appear  to  have  died  at 
an  early  age.  The  remaining  three  were  Tiberius 
and  Caius,  and  a  daughter,  Cornelia,  who  was  ^<~^f'.v 
married  to  the  younger  Scipio  Africanus.  In  his 
private  and  family  life  Gracchus  was  as  amiable  a 
man  as  he  was  great  in  his  public  career :  he  was 
the  worthy  husband  of  Cornelia,  and  the  worthy 
fether  of  the  Gracchi,  and,  like  his  two  sons,  he 
combined  with  the  virtues  of  a  Roman  those  of  a 
man.  Cicero  mentions  him  in  several  passages  in 
terms  of  high  praise,  and  also  acknowledges  that  he 
had  some  merits  as  an  orator.  (Li v.  xxxvii.  7, 
xxxviii.  52,  53,  57,  60,  xxxix.  5,  55,  xL  35,  44, 
47—50,  xli  3,  11,  12,  21,  26,  33,  xliii  16—18, 
xliv.  16,  xlv.  15;  Polyb.  xxiiL  6,  xxvi.  4,  7, 
xxxL  5,  6,  9,  13,  14,  19,  23»  xxxii.  3,  4,  5,  xxxv. 
2 ;  Appian,  Hispan.  43 ;  Plut  7116.  CfraocL  1,  &&, 
MareeU.  5  ;  Cic.  BnU.  20,  de  He  PmU,  vi  2,  ds 
Invent,  i.  30,  49,  ds  Nat  Dear,  ii.  4,  ad  Q.  Frat, 
ii.  2,  de  DkrinaL  i.  17,  18,  ii.  35,  de  Amie,  27, 
de  Orai,  i.  9,  48,  de  Pm.  iv.  24,  de  Qf,  ii.  12, 
de  Prcv.  Cons,  8 ;  oomp.  Meyer,  Froffm,  Orai,  Rom. 
p.  151,  &c ,  2nd  edit. ;  Niebuhr,  Lectmree  on  Ro* 
man  l/igt,  vol  i.  p.  269.) 
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7.  Tib.  SKMPRoNiusGRiaiius,  tlic  elder  son 
fit"  No.  6.  If  Plutarch  m  right,  that  Tib.  Gracchus 
was  not  thirty  years  old  at  his  death,  in  b.  c. 
1  :i3,  ho  mast  have  been  bom  in  a  c,  1 64  ; 
but  we  know  that  he  was  quaestor  in  &  c.  1 37, 
nn  ofKce  which  by  law  he  could  not  hold  till 
he  had  completed  his  thirty-first  year,  whence  it 
would  follow  that  lie  was  bom  about  five  years 
earlier,  and  that  at  his  death  he  was  about  thirty- 
five  years  old.  He  lost  his  father  at  an  early  a|;e, 
but  this  did  not  prevent  his  inheriting  his  father*s 
excellent  qualities,  and  his  illustrious  mother,  Cor- 
nelia, made  it  the  object  of  her  life  to  render  her 
sons  worthy  of  their  fiither  and  of  her  own  ances- 
tors. It  was  owing  to  the  care  she  bestowed  upon 
the  education  of  her  sons,  rather  than  to  their 
natural  talents,  that  they  surpassed  all  the  Roman 
youths  of  the  time.  She  was  assisted  in  her  ex- 
ertions by  eminent  Greeks,  who  exercised  great  in- 
fluence upon  the  minds  of  the  two  brothers,  and 
among  whom  we  have  especial  mention  of  Dio- 
fihanes  of  Mytilcne,  Menclaus  of  Marathon,  and 
Biossius  of  Cumae.  As  the  Gracchi  grew  up,  the 
relation  between  them  and  their  teachers  gradually 
became  one  of  intimate  friendship,  and  of  the  highest 
mutual  esteem  and  admiration.  Tiberius  was  nine 
years  older  than  his  brother  Caius  ;  and  although 
they  grew  up  under  the  same  influence,  yet  their 
iiatuml  talents  and  dispositions  were  developed  in 
difierent  ways,  so  that  their  characters,  though 
resembling  each  other  in  their  main  outlines,  yet 
presented  great  dil£?rences.  Tiberius,  who  was  in- 
ferior to  his  brother  in  point  of  talent,  surpassed 
him  in  the  amiable  traits  of  his  gentle  nature :  his 
noble  bearing,  the  softness  of  his  voice,  the  sim- 
plicity of  his  demeanour,  and  his  calm  dignity,  won 
for  him  the  hearts  of  the  people.  His  eloquence, 
too,  formed  a  strong  contrast  with  the  passionate 
and  impetuous  harangues  of  Caius ;  for  it  was  tem- 
perate, graceful,  persuasive,  and,  proceeding  as  it 
did  from  the  fulness  of  his  own  heart,  it  found  a 
ready  entrance  into  the  hearts  of  his  hearers.  If 
the  two  brothers  had  been  of  an  equal  age,  and 
could  have  united  their  efibrts,  their  power  would 
have  been  irresistible  ;  but  as  it  was,  each  had  to 
fight  single-handed,  and  each  fell  a  victim  to  the 
selfishness  of  the  oligarchy,  and  the  faithlessness 
and  shortsightedness  of  the  people,  whose  rights 
they  had  undertaken  to  defend. 

When  Tib.  Gracchus  had  arrived  at  the  age 
of  manhood,  he  was  elected  augur,  and  App. 
Claudius,  who  otherwise  was  not  free  from  the 
haughtiness  and  selfishness  so  peculiar  to  his  family, 
showed  his  esteem  for  Tiberius  by  offering  him  the 
hand  of  his  daughter  Claudia  ;  and  must  historians, 
according  to  Plutarch,  related,  that  as  App.  Clau- 
dius had  made  the  engagement  without  his  wifc^s 
consent,  she  exclaimed,  on  being  informed  of  it, 
**•  Why  in  such  a  hurry,  unlchs  you  have  got  Tib. 
Gracchus  for  our  daughter's  hu&lNindf'** 

W'hen  P.  Scipio  Africanus  the  younger,  who 
was  married  to  a  sister  of  the  Gracchi,  undertook 
the  command  against  Carthage,  Tib.  (iracchus 
accompanied  him,  and  was  a  witness  of  the  fearful 
fall  of  that  city.  Tiberius  thus  received  the 
first  practical  lessons  in  military  affairs  from  the 
most  illustrious  general  of  the  time,  in  whose  tent 
ho  lived,  and  whose  friendship  he  enjoyed.  The 
conteniporarr  historian,  Fannius,  even  related,  that 
Tiberius,  who  surpassed  all  other  soldiers  in 
courage  and  attention  to  discipline,  was  the  first 
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among  the  Romans  who  tcaled  the  walls  of  Cu^ 
thage. 

About  ten  years  after  his  retom  from  this  expo* 
dition,  B.  c.  137,  Tiberius  was  appointed  quacstttr, 
and  in  this  capacity  he  accompanied  the  oonsol, 
C.  HostiliuH  Mancinus,  to  his  province  of  Hispania 
Citcrior,  where  in  a  short  time  he  gained  both  the 
affection  of  the  Roman  soldiers,  and  the  esteem 
and  confidence  of  the  victorious  enemy.  'Wlun 
Mancinus,  after  being  defeated  by  the  Nuauuia 
tines,  sent  messengers  to  treat  n-ith  them  for  a 
truce  and  terms  of  peace,  the  Spaniards,  who  had 
so  often  been  deceived  by  the  Rcnnans  in  their 
negotiations,  declared  that  they  would  not  treal 
with  any  one  except  Tib.  Gracchus  ;  for  the  confi- 
dence they  placed  in  him  personally  was  heightened 
by  the  recollection  of  the  just  and  fiur  tRatmeni 
they  had  received  from  his  victorious  fiither.  Ti- 
berius accordingly  was  sent  to  Numantia,  and  con- 
cluded a  peace  with  the  Numantines  on  equitaUa 
terms.  Considering  the  defeat  which  Mandnna 
hiid  suffered,  the  terms  were  favourable  to  the 
Romans,  and  Gracchus  saved  by  it  an  army  of 
upwards  of  20,000  men  from  utter  annihilatioa ; 
but  the  concessions  made  to  the  Numantines  wera 
nevertheless  more  than  the  pride  of  the  Roman 
senate  could  brook.  After  the  conclusion  of  tlia 
peace,  an  incident  occurred  which  gave  farther  pniof 
of  the  confidence  which  the  Numantines  placed  m 
Tiberius.  The  Roman  camp,  and  all  that  it  ccmtained* 
luid  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy ;  and 
when  the  army  had  already  commenced  its  retreats 
Tiberiusdiscovered  that  the  tablets  containing  the  ac- 
counts of  the  money  he  had  had  to  dispose  of  aaqnaciK 
tor  were  lost;  and  being  anxious  to  recover  them» 
that  he  might  not  be  exposed  to  annoyances  after  hia 
arrival  at  Rome,  he  returned  with  a  few  eompanioBa 
to  Numantia.  On  his  arrival  he  sent  to  the  Bu^giih 
trates,  and  begged  of  them  to  restore  him  tka 
tablets.  They  were  delighted  at  the  opportantty 
of  doing  him  a  service  ;  they  invited  him  to  enter 
the  city,  and  received  him  in  a  manner  with  which 
they  would  have  treated  their  sincerett  fiiend,-^ 
they  honoured  him  with  a  public  banquet,  rea 
to  him  the  tablets,  and  when  he  left,  they 
him  permission  to  take  with  him,  aa  a 
brance,  any  thing  he  might  please.  But  Tibeiina 
took  only  some  incense,  which  he  wanted  far  a 
sacrifice. 

When  Mancinus  and  Tiberius  retnined  to  Roon^ 
the  feelings  which  there  prevailed  formed  a  gnat 
contrast  to  each  other ;  for  while  the  frienda  and 
rebtivesof  the  soldiers  who  had  served  in  Spain  weia 
rejoiced  at  their  safe  return,  and  looked  iip<m  One* 
chus  as  their  saviour,  the  senate  and  the  rcat  of  tlm 
people  regarded  the  treaty  with  Numantia  aa  a  di^ 
grace  to  the  Roman  name.  The  odium  of  the  tmtj% 
however,  was  thrown  on  Mancinus  alone,  who  af 
course  was  the  only  responsible  person.  He  waa 
tripped  naked,  and  vnth  his  hands  bound,  he  waa 
delivered  up  to  the  Numantines,  that  thie  treaty 
might  thus  be  annulled  (B.  c.  136).  Tiberini,  te 
the  first  time,  enjoyed  the  admiration  of  tlm 
people,  who  rewarded  Itis  good  scrvicea  in  tha 
aflair  with  affection  and  gratitude.  P.  Scqaa 
Africanus,  the  brother-in-bw  of  Gracchua,  and  thca 
at  the  head  of  the  aristocracy,  took  an  actiTo  part 
in  the  proceedings  against  Mancinus,  withoat 
attempting  either  to  save  him  or  to  get  the  trca^ 
with  Numantia  ratified.  It  would  setm  that  avaa 
as  early  as  this  time,  Scipio  and  the  whoJc  bodf 
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•f  tbt  ariitocncy  watched  with  fear  and  jealousy 
the  career  of  Tiberiaa,  whote  popularity  was  gain- 
iag  freah  ttrength  erery  day. 

But  the  sympathy  of  Tiberias  with  the  people 
«aa  tmcited  much  more  by  its  distress  than  by  Uie 
of  its  fisTonr.    His  brother  Caius 
in  some  of  his  works,  that  Tiberius,  on  his 
to  Spain,  in  b.  c  137,  as  he  was  passing 
Etroria,  obserred  with  grief  and  indigna- 
tMB  Um  deserted  state  of  that  fi^rtile  country ; 
tlMMsaads  of  foreign  slares  in  chains  were  employed 
in  caltifating  the  land  and  tending  the  flocks  upon 
the  iauiieBse  estates  of  the  wealthy,  while   the 
Haisps  of  Roaum  citizens,  who  were  thus 
oot  of  employment,  had  scarcely  their  daily 
[or  a  dod  of  earth  to odl  their  own.  Heissaid 
to  have  been  roused  through  that  circumstance  to 
•xeit  himsdf  in  endeavonring  to  remedy  this  evil.  C. 
Laeliiis  had,  before  him  entertained  the  thought  of 
iaterfefi]^,  bat,  for  want  of  courage,  had  despaired 
«f  roccfss.    Had  the  Licinian  law,  which  regulated 
the  amoaDt  of  public  land  which  a  person  might 
soeapj,  and  the  number  of  cattle  he  might  keep  on 
the  pablie  pastures,  been  obserred,  such  a  state 
«f  tUngs  could  neTer  have  arisen.    lif  Tiberius  had 
wished  to  enforce  obedience  to  the  letter  of  that 
bv,  ha  would  have  acted  with  perfect  justice,  and 
as  one  ooali  have  censured  him  for  it,  but  the 
gnedy  aristocracy,  who  had  enriched  themselres 
by  the  nolatfon  of  the  law,  would  have  moved 
heafcn  and  earth  to  prevent  such  a  measure.    The 
itsts  of  things,  moreover,  had,  by  a  long-continued 
Bq)ect  of  the  law,  become  so  complicated,  that  a 
mewal  of  the  f  jrinian  law,  without  any  modifi- 
catien,  woald  have  been  unfj^  towards  a  large  class 
•f  the  occapiers  of  public  laud,  and  it  required  the 
gieatcst  care  to  act  in  the  affidr  with  prudence  and 
■odsartum,  and  in  a  manner  equitable  and  satis- 
fodery  towards  aU  parties.     La^  tracts  of  public 
hod  had  passed  horn  father  to  son,  and  no  one 
ever  seems  to  have  thought  of  the  possibility  of  their 
y^g  reclaimed  by  the  state.   Through  this  feeling 
•f  Mcority  many  persons  had  erected  buildings  on 
their  possessions,  or  had  otherwise  laid  out  large 
mis  of  money  upon  them  ;  many  also,  who  now 
pnwised  mors  thaji  the  five  hundred  jugera  allowed 
vf  the   I«irinian    law,    had  acquired  either  the 
vhals  or  part  of  their  possession  by  purchase,  and 
vcie  accostfMned  to  look  upon  it  as  real  property, 
sithoBgh  a  moment*s  consideration  would  have  con- 
vinced them  that  they  were  only  precarious  tenants 
«f  the  republic,  which  might  at  any  time  claim  its 
Bffat  of  ownership. 

Amid  these  clashing  interests,  Tib.  Gracchus 
ietenained  to  remedy  the  evil  by  endeavouring  to 
ocate  an  industrious  middle  class  of  agriculturists, 
s&d  to  put  a  check  upon  the  unbounded  avarice  of 
tbe  aristocracy,  whose  covetousness,  combined  with 
the  disasters  of  the  second  Punic  war,  had  com- 
pletdy  destroyed  the  middle  class  of  small  land- 
owners.   WiUi  this  view,  he  offered   himself  as 
s  candidate  for  the  tribuneship,  and  obtained  it 
for  the  year  a.  c.  133.    It  should  be  observed,  that 
St  this  period  the  tribunes  were  elected  in  the 
Month  of  June,  the  harvest  time  in  Italy,  but  they 
^  not  enter   upon   their  office  till  the  10th  of 
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The  peo|de  app^tf  to  have  anticipated  that 
Gcacchns  was  going  to  undertake  something  on 
their  behalf,  for  placards  were  seen  in  all  parts  of 
the  city  calling  upon  him  to  protect  them ;  but 


he  felt  that  his  work  was  too  serious  and  import 
ant  to  be  undertaken  without  the  advice  and 
assistance  of  others.  His  Greek  friends,  Diophanea 
and  Blossius,  and  his  mother,  Cornelia,  urged  him 
on  ;  and  he  was  supported  by  the  counsel  of  the 
most  eminent  men  of  the  time,  such  as  App.  Clan* 
dius,  his  fother-in-law,  the  consul  and  great  jurist, 
Mudus  Scaevola,  and  Crassus,  the  pontifex  maxi- 
mus,  all  of  whom  were  probably  as  much  losers 
by  the  measures  which  Gracchus  was  going  to  bring 
forward  as  the  Scipios  and  others  who  opposeil 
him.  The  first  bill  which  he  brought  before  the 
people  proposed,  that  the  agrarian  law  of  Licinius, 
which  had  in  fact  never  been  abolished,  should  be 
renewed  and  enforced,  with  this  modification,  that 
besides  the  500  jugera  allowed  by  that  law,  any 
one  might  possess  250  jugera  of  the  public  land 
for  each  of  his  sons.  This  clause,  however,  seems 
to  have  been  limited  to  two ;  so  that  a  father  of 
two  sons  might  occupy  1000  jugera  of  public  land. 
The  surplus  was  to  be  taken  from  them  and  distri- 
buted in  small  forms  among  the  poor  citiaens.  The 
business  of  measuring  and  distributing  the  land 
was  to  be  entrusted  to  triumvirs,  who  were  to  be 
elected  as  a  permanent  magistracy.  He  further 
enacted,  that  in  future  the  possession  of  publie 
land  should  not  be  transferred  by  sale  or  purchase, 
in  order  that  the  wealthy  might  not  be  able  gra- 
dually to  acquire  again  more  land  than  the  law 
allowed.  In  the  case  of  buildings  erected  on  land 
which  was  to  be  thus  given  up,  the  possessors  were 
to  be  indemnified  by  a  sum  of  money  determined 
by  a  foir  valuation  of  the  buildings.  There  re- 
mains only  one  point  in  this  agrarian  law,  for 
which  the  legislator  is  open  to  censure,  not  indeed 
on  the  ground  of  injustice,  but  merely  on  that  of 
unfairness.  A  considerable,  though  probably  not  a 
very  great  number  of  those  who  had  to  give  up  a 
portion  of  their  possessions,  had  acquired  either  the 
whole  or  a  part  by  purchase  ;  and  as  they  had  to 
give  up  their  surplus,  like  those  who  had  not  paid 
for  their  land,  those  men  were  positive  losers,  just 
as  much  as  if  Gracchus  had  taken  from  them  Uieir 
private  property.  To  remove  all  comphunts  on 
this  ground,  Gracchus  ought  to  have  added  a 
clause,  that  such  persons  should  receive  from  the 
public  treasury  the  sums  for  which  they  had  bona 
fide  purchased  the  land,  or  else  that  the  land  thus 
purchased  should  not  come  within  the  law,  and 
should  be  treated  as  private  property,  with  which 
the  law  liad  nothing  to  do.  The  state  ought,  at  all 
events,  to  have  made  this  sacrifice.  The  opposition 
of  the  aristocracy  would  not  indeed  have  been 
silenced  by  such  a  measure,  but  there  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  no  ground  for  that  bitter  exas- 
peration which  Gracchus  now  called  forth.  It  is 
ever  to  be  lamented  that  Gracchus  did  not  intro- 
duce into  his  law  a  clause  of  that  description. 

The  faction  of  the  opposition,  consisting  of  the 
senate  and  the  aristocracy,  was  not  numerous,  but 
violent  in  the  highest  degree,  and  the  thousands 
who  were  to  be  benefited  by  the  measure  were 
ready  to  support  Gracchus  at  any  risk  ;  the  issue 
of  the  struggle,  therefore,  could  not  be  doubtM, 
and  it  would  have  been  hopeless  to  oppose  the 
agrarian  law  in  the  ordinary  constitutbnal  way, 
for  as  soon  as  the  bill  was  passed  by  the  tribes, 
it  became   law,   the  sanction  of  the  senate  not 
being  required.  The  senatorial  party,  therefore,  re- 
sorted  to   intrigues.      A  noble  specimen   of  the 
deeply-fult  and  impressive  eloquence  with  which 
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Gracchus  addressed  the  people  in  those  days  is 
preserved  in  Plutarch  (  Tib,  O'raec  8)  :  it  bears  all 
the  marks  of  genuineness,  and  has  unjustly  b<!«n 
considered  by  modem  critics  as  a  spurious  piece  of 
declamation.  When  Tiberius  brought  forward  his 
hill,  and  it  was  manifest  that  it  would  be  carried, 
the  senatorial  party  resorted  to  the  only  means  that 
was  left  them, — they  gained  orer  to  their  side  one 
of  the  tribunes,  M.  Octavius  Caecina,  a  man  of  a 
most  obstinate  character,  who  himself  occupied 
more  of  the  public  domain  than  the  law  allowed. 
His  interposition  would  of  course  haye  thwarted  all 
the  plans  of  Tiberius.  The  disputes  between  the 
two  tribunes  went  on  day  after  day,  and  Tiberius, 
though  he  was  by  no  means  in  affluent  circum- 
stances, offered  to  indemnify  Octa>ius  out  of  his 
own  purse,  for  the  loss  which  he  might  sustain 
through  the  agrarian  law.  This  offer  was  refused 
with  indignation.  Tiberius  was  prevailed  upon  to 
refer  the  matter  to  the  senate  ;  but  there  he  was 
only  abused,  and  the  question  did  not  advance  one 
step  further.  When  the  people  again  met,  and 
Tiberius  saw  no  other  way  of  carrying  his  measure, 
he  declared  that,  as  two  tribunes  differed  in  their 
opinions  upon  the  public  good,  and  could  not  come 
to  any  understanding,  one  of  them  must  resign  his 
office.  Tiberius  suspended  the  entire  administration 
of  government,  and  under  heavy  penalties  forbade  the 
magistrates  to  exercise  their  official  authority,  until 
this  question  was  settled.  Fear  and  exasperation 
increased,  and  the  people  looked  forward  with 
trembling  to  the  day  when  the  matter  was  to  come 
to  a  decision.  When  the  day  of  the  assembly  ar- 
rived, Tibciius  publicly  implored  Octavius  to  yield 
to  the  wishes  of  the  people,  who  desired  nothing 
but  what  they  had  a  right  to  claim.  When  this 
request  was  auo  repudiated,  Tiberius  proceeded  to 
carry  his  threat  into  execution,  but  offered  that  his 
own  case  should  be  put  to  the  vote  first.  When 
all  attempts  failed,  Tiberius  proposed  the  deposition 
of  Octavius,  and  put  it  to  the  vote  at  once.  When 
seventeen  out  of  the  thirty-five  tribes  had  already 
voted  for  his  deposition,  Tiberius  stopped  the  pro- 
ceedings, and  again  implored  Octavius  to  desist 
from  his  opposition ;  but  Octavius  indignantly  ex- 
claimed, ^  Complete  what  thou  hast  begun.^  The 
eighteenth  tribe  voted,  and  the  tribuneship  of 
Octavius  was  gone:  he  was  dragged  from  the 
hustings,  and  with  difficulty  escaped  being  mur* 
dered  on  the  spot.  The  deposition  of  a  tribune  was 
a  thing  unheanl  of  in  the  history  of  Rome,  and  was, 
accordingly,  proclaimed  by  the  opposiition  as  an 
unconstitutional  act  They  now  triumphed  over 
Gracchus,  since  he  had  given  them  a  handle,  and 
by  his  own  act  seemed  to  justify  their  hostility 
against  him.  The  deposition  of  Octavius  for  the 
lawful  exercise  of  his  rights  has  been  looked  upon 
by  both  ancient  and  modem  writers  as  a  violation 
of  the  laws  of  the  Roman  constitution,  but  its  in- 
justice was  only  of  a  formal  nature,  a  mere  irre- 
gularity ;  and  Tiberius,  as  Niebuhr  (Leeiurea  on 
Bom,  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  333)  justly  remarks,  might 
have  said  that  a  tribune  who  acted  independent 
of  the  people  Di'as  an  abuse,  and  a  still  greater  irre- 
gularity ;  the  people  surely  had  the  right  to  take 
away  a  commission  from  a  man  to  whom  they  had 
given  it ;  it  is  an  absurdity  if  in  a  n>public  this 
right  is  not  maintained. 

After  the  removal  of  Octavius,  the  agrarian  law 
was  cetrried  without  opposition.  And  permanent  tri- 
umvin  were  appointed  to  supcriutend  the  mcasoi^ 
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ing  of  the  public  hmd  possessed  by  the  Wiealtliy,  to 
deprive  them  of  that  which  was  b^ond  the  amoant 
allowed  by  the  ktw,  and  to  distribute  it  among  the 
poor.  The  persons  appointed  a*  triumvin  were 
Tib.  Gracchus,  App.  Cbudius,  his  frtbep-in-hw, 
and  his  brother  C.  Gracchus,  who  was  then  little 
more  than  twenty  years  old,  and  was  lerrii^ 
in  the  camp  of  P.  Scipio  at  Nnmantia.  Fortone 
thus  seemed  to  favour  the  undertakings  of  Qtm' 
chus,  and  the  people  evinced  a  most  enthuiaatit 
attachment  to  him  ;  but  the  treatment  which  hs 
experienced  in  the  senate,  where  P.  Sdpio  Nasia 
was  at  the  head  of  the  aristocracy,  was  of  a  veij 
different  kind:  he  Di-as  attacked  with  contumely 
and  the  most  unbridled  fiiry.  At  the  same  time, 
one  of  his  intimate  friends  suddenly  died,  and  hit 
body  bore  marks  of  poison.  Such  things  were  just 
so  many  proofs  to  Gracchus  that  it  required  the 
greatest  precaution  not  to  fidl  into  the  hands  ef 
some  secret  assassin.  Wlienever,  therefore^  he  ap- 
peared in  public,  he  was  surrounded  by  a  body  of 
friends,  who  formed  a  sort  of  body-ffoard. 

About  this  time  a  messenger  amved  firam  Aua* 
with  the  will  of  king  Attalus,  who  had  bequeathed 
his  kingdom  and  his  property  to  the  Roman  people. 
Gracchus  availed  himself  of  this  opportunity  for 
enabling  the  poor,  who  were  to  receive  bunds,  to 

f purchase  the  necessary  implements,  cattle  and  the 
ike  ;  and  he  accordingly  proposed  that  the  money 
which  Attalus  had  ^squeathed  to  the  Ronani 
should  be  distributed  among  the  people.  It  is  » 
nerally  stated  that  this  law  was  carrwd,  but  in  UM 
Epitome  of  Livy  (lib.  58)  we  read  that  he  only 
promised  the  people  to  bring  forward  the  bilL  Us 
agrarian  law  had  evidently  the  object  of  creatiitf  an 
industrious  middle  class  of  husbandmen ;  ani^  m 
order  to  infuse  some  better  blood  into  th«n,  he  ia 
said  to  have  entertained  the  idea  of  extending  the 
Roman  franchise,  by  admitting  the  Italian  allies  to 
the  full  rights  of  Roman  citixens.  (VelL  Pat.  ii.  2.) 
The  matter  certainly  appears  to  have  been  discussed 
at  the  time,  but  no  steps  seem  to  have  been  takei^ 
though  it  would  have  been  one  of  the  wisest  and 
most  salutary  measures  that  could  have  been  de- 
vised. He  further  abridged  the  time  that  Reman 
citizens  hod  to  serve  in  the  armies.  Macrebioi 
{Sat,  it  10)  mentions  a  feTJudidaria  of  Tiberius 
but  this  seems  to  be  only  a  oustake,  the  name  if 
Tiberius  being  there  written  instead  of  Ckwl 
Tiberius  went  even  so  far  as  to  threaten  to  de- 
prive the  senate  of  the  administration,  inasmw^ 
as  he  declared  that  the  senate  had  no  right  to  de- 
cide upon  the  towns  and  cities  of  the  kingdoB  of 
Pei^gamus.  Tiberius  had  thus  reached  the  nenith 
of  his  power,  but  fortune  b^^  to  ton  i^ainil 
him.  The  opinion  of  his  opponenta  that  he  had 
violated  the  sacred  character  of  a  tribune  in  the 
person  of  Octavius,  had  gradually  spread  ammg  the 
people,  which  in  its  shor^sightedneia  eoold  not 
distinguish  between  the  motives  of  the  two  partiei^ 
and  merely  looked  for  momentary  advantages  and 
gratifications.  Hence  they  began  not  only  to  show 
indifference  towards  their  sinoere  and  djamtewrtcd 
protector,  but  even  turned  against  him.  In  afr 
dition  to  this,  his  enemies  spread  the  absurd  report 
that  Tiberius  had  secretly  received  a  diadem  and  a 
purple  robe  from  the  Pergamenian  messenger,  and 
that  he  entertained  the  thought  of  "»ft^Tny  himself 
king  of  Rome.  This  report,  which  ereiy  ooa  miMl 
have  known  to  be  a  mere  malicious  calumny,  was 
spread  abroad  by  the  contemptiUie  PonpaB%  irilk 
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Scipio  Nauca,  and  other  penons  of  distino- 
made  common  canae. 
The  period  at  which  the  trihunes  for  the  next 
were  to  be  elected  was  now  drawing  near,  and 
Tiberias  hinuel^  as  well  as  his  friends,  were  fully 
canvineed  that  after  the  expiration  of  his  office 
bis  kwa  would   be  abolished,  and  that  his  life 
voakl  be  in  imminent  danger    as    soon  as    he 
Aottid  be  divested  of  the  sacred  office  of  tribane. 
He  therefore  resolved  to  offer  himself  as  a  can- 
didate for  the  tribaneship  of  the  following  year. 
Tbb  waa  indeed  an  irregularity,  for  up  to  that 
tone  no  man  had  ever  been  invested  with   the 
ofice  for  two  consecutive  years ;  but  Tiberius  was 
CMspeUed  by  necessity,  and   the  duty  of    self- 
dcfaicg,  to  offer  himself  as  a  candidate.     It  was 
vnfiirtaiiate  for  him  that  the  election  of  the  tri- 
bues  fell  in  the  month  of  June,  when  the  ooun- 
tiy-people,  on   whom  he  could  rely  most,   were 
seeopied  with   the   harvest  in  the   fields.      The 
people  assembled    thus  consisted,    for  the  most 
put,  of  the  dty  populace,  who  had  little  or  no 
■jBipathy  with  him.  His  heart  was  filled  with  dark 
appcehenuons  and  misgivings.     He  went  about, 
leadiBg  his  little  son  by  the  hand,  and  imploring 
the  DMple  not  to  desert  him,  and  not  to  expose  him 
to  tne  fiiry  of  his  enemies,  against  whom  he  had 
poterted  them.     The  tribes  bemn  to  vote,  and 
tvo  had  already  declared  in  fafbur  of  Tiberius, 
when  the  aristocrats,  who  were  mingled  among  the 
people,  exdaimed  that  the  election  was  illegal,  and 
tkit  no  man  could  be  elected  tribune  for  two  suc- 
cmift  years.    The  presiding  tribune,  Rubrius,  did 
Bot  know  what  to  do  ;  another  tribune  oflfered  to 
tike  the  presidency,  but  the  rest  maintained  that 
tkis  eeold  be  decided  only  by  lot.     Amid  such  dis- 
pBta  the  day  passed  away,  and  seeing  that  his 
enemies  were  gaining  the  upper  hand,  Tiberius 
popooed  to  deter  the  election  till  the  next  day. 
He  now  went  about  with  his  child,  and  endeavoured 
to  rouse  the  people*s  s}'mpathy.  They  were  moved  by 
kis  fear  and  danger;  a  large  crowd  gathered  around 
kin ;  they  conducted  him  home,  urged  him  not  to 
despair,  imd  kept  watch  about  his  house  all  night. 
Is  protect   him  against    any    unforeseen    attack. 
Cheered  by  this  demonstration  of  the  people^s  &- 
voor,  he,  in  conjunction  with  his  friends,  devised 
during  the  night  a  plan  on  which  they  were  to  act, 
if  his  enemies  should  use  violence. 

At  daybreak  the  auspices  were  consulted,  but 
the  signs  were  un&vourable,  and  Tiberius  was 
doubtful  as  to  whether  he  should  go  to  the  assem- 
bly or  not ;  but  his  friend  Blossius  urged  him  on 
aot  to  give  up  his  plans  for  things  which  perhaps 
were  merely  accidentoL  The  people  were  assem- 
bled in  the  area  of  the  capitol,  and  many  of  them 
caoic  down  to  invite  him  and  conduct  him  thither. 
When  he  arrived  he  was  received  with  loud  cheers 
and  aockunationa,  and  all  promised  well ;  but,  when 
the  voting  b^an,  the  aristocrats  did  all  they  could 
to  disturb  the  proceedings,  and  the  noise  and  tu- 
mult became  so  great  that  no  one  could  be  heard. 
At  this  moment  a  senator,  who  was  a  friend  of 
Gracchus,  made  his  way  through  the  crowd  up  to 
him,  and  informed  him  that  the  senators  were  as- 
sembled, and  that,  as  they  could  not  prevail  upon 
the  consuls  to  carry  out  their  commands,  they 
themselres  were  resolved  to  kill  Tiberius,  and  had 
far  thia  porpcse  armed  many  of  their  slaves  and 
partieanf.  When  Tiberius  communicated  this  in- 
HPgr"^  to  those  who  stood  nearest  to  him,  they 
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Immediately  prepared  to  repel  force  by  fbree. 
Those  who  were  at  a  greater  distance  wanted  to 
know  the  cause  of  this  sudden  commotion,  and  as 
Tiberius  could  not  make  his  voice  heard,  on  accoimt 
of  the  tumultuous  noise,  he  pointed  with  his  hand 
to  his  head,  to  indicate  that  his  life  was  in  danger. 
This  act  was  maliciously  interpreted  by  his  enemies 
as  a  sign  by  which  he  demanded  the  diadem,  and 
they  hastened  to  inform  the  senate  of  it  The 
senators  pretended  to  be  greatly  alarmed,  and 
P.  Scipio  Nasica  called  upon  the  consuls  to  save 
the  republic ;  but  the  consuls  refused  to  have  re- 
coune  to  violence.  The  people,  who  in  the  mean 
time  had  learned  that  the  life  of  their  tribune  was 
threatened,  immediately  armed  themselves  with 
sticks,  the  legs  of  the  benches,  and  any  other  wea- 
pons they  could  lay  hold  of^  and  drove  the  aristo- 
crats from  the  assembly.  The  confusion  became 
general,  and  the  tribunes  took  to  flight.  A  report 
was  quickly  spread  that  Tiberius  had  deposed  his 
colleagues,  and  was  going  to  continue  in  his  office 
without  any  election. 

This  was  the  moment  which  the  aristocratic 
party  had  been  anxiously  looking  for.  Scipio  Nfr* 
sica  sprang  up,  and  exclaimed,  **As  the  consul 
betrays  the  republic,  do  you  who  wish  to  maintain 
the  constitution  follow  me.^*  The  senators  rushed 
towards  the  assembly  from  the  temple  of  Fides, 
where  they  had  held  their  meeting.  The  people  dis- 
persed in  all  directions,  and  all  who  did  not  give 
way  to  the  senators,  or  ventured  to  oppose  them, 
were  knocked  down  with  clubs  and  sticks.  Tibe- 
rius, in  endeavouring  to  escape,  fell  over  the  body 
of  a  man  who  was  killed,  and  as  he  was  attempting 
to  rise,  he  received  a  blow  on  his  head,  and  was 
killed.  He  fell  at  the  entrance  of  the  temple  of 
Fides,  in  front  of  the  statues  of  the  kings.  The 
honour  of  being  the  murderer  of  Gracchus  was  dis- 
puted between  P.  Satureius,  one  of  his  own  col- 
leagues, and  L.  Rufus.  Upwards  of  300  persons 
were  killed  on  that  day  by  sticks  and  stones,  but 
none  by  the  sword.  In  the  night  following  their 
bodies  were  thrown  into  the  Tiber,  and  the  sur- 
viving friends  of  Gracchus  had  to  suffer  imprison- 
ment, exile,  and  death,  at  the  hands  of  their  infuri* 
ated  and  merciless  opponents. 

These,  and  other  calamities  which  afterwards  re- 
sulted from  the  legishition  of  Tiberius,  though  it 
was  by  no  means  their  cause,  might  perhaps  have 
been  avoided  by  a  little  more  prudence  on  the  port 
of  Tiberius.  We  may  indeed  regret  that  he  did 
not  all  he  might  have  done,  but  we  cannot  blame 
him  for  what  he  did :  his  motives  were  the 
purest,  and  he  suffered  the  death  of  a  martyr  in 
the  noblest  cause  that  a  statesman  can  embrace^— 
the  protection  of  the  poor  and  oppressed.  All  the 
odium  that  has  for  many  centuries  been  thrown 
upon  Tiberius  and  his  brother  Caius  arose  partly 
from  party  prejudice,  and  more  especially  from  a 
misunderstanding  of  the  nature  of  a  Roman  agrarian 
law,  which,  although  it  had  been  pretty  deariy 
explained  by  Sigonius,  was  yet  never  generally 
recognised  tUl  the  time  of  Niebuhr.  Velleius  Pa- 
terculus,  who  is  otherwise  biassed  against  the 
agrarian  law  of  Gracchus,  gives  a  noble  testimony 
to  his  character,  in  these  words,  *^  Vita  innocentis- 
simus,  ingenio  florentissimus,  proposito  sanctissimus, 
tantis  denique  adomatus  virtutibus,  quantas,  pei^ 
fecta  et  natura  et  industria,  mortalis  conditio 
recipiL''  (Plut.  Vita  Tib.  Qraedu ;  Appian,  B.  C 
i.  9—17;  Uv.  Epik  58;  Veil  Pat.  ii.  2,  »j 
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Dion  Cast.  Frwfm.  Pdr.  86—88  ;  Oros.  v.  8, 
&c. ;  Aur.  Vict,  ^e  Vir.  lUustr,  57  ;  and  tho  pu«- 
■ages  of  Cicero  wliich  are  collected  in  Orelli^ti  Ono- 
mcuHcon^  vol.  ii.  p.  531,  &c. ;  comp.  F.  D.  Oerluch, 
Tib.  tMd  C.  Gracchus^  pp.  1 — 30;  Meyer,  Fragm, 
Orat.  Rom,  p.  215,  &c  2d  edit. ;  Ahrens,  Die  drei 
VoUadribunen  Tib.  Gracdms^  Driuus  und  Suipicius  ; 
Niebuhr,  Lectures  on  liom.  Uist.  vol.  i.  p.  223,  &c^ 
ed.  Schmitz.) 

8.  C.  Sbmpronius  Gracchus,  the  brother  of 
No.  7f  and  son  of  No.  6,  was,  according  to  Plu- 
tarch, nine  years  younger  than  his  brother  Tiberius, 
but  ho  enjoyed  the  same  careful  education.  He 
was  unqnoBtionably  a  man  of  greater  power  and 
talent  than  his  brother,  and  had  also  more  oppor- 
tunity for  displaying  his  abilities ;  for,  while  the 
career  of  Tiberius  lasted  scarcely  seven  months, 
that  of  Caius  extends  over  a  series  of  years. 

At  the  time  of  his  brother^s  murder,  in  b.c  133, 
Caius  was  in  Spain,  where  ho  received  his  first 
military  training  in  the  army  of  P.  Scipio  Africa- 
nus,  who,  although  his  wife  was  the  sister  of  the 
Gracchi,  exclaimed,  on  receiving  the  intelligence  of 
the  murder  of  Tiberius,  ^  So  perish  all  who  do  the 
like  again !  '*  It  was  probably  in  the  year  after  his 
brother's  murder,  b.  c.  132,  that  Caius  returned 
with  Scipio  from  Spain.  The  cahmiity  which  had 
befallen  his  brother  had  unnerved  liira,  and  an 
inner  voice  dissuaded  him  from  taking  any  part  in 
public  affitirs.  The  first  time  tliat  he  spoke  in 
public  was  on  behalf  of  his  friend  Vettius,  who  was 
under  persecution,  and  whom  he  defended.  On 
that  occasion  he  is  said  to  have  surpassed  all  the 
other  Roman  orators.  The  people  looked  forward 
with  great  anticipations  to  his  future  career,  but 
the  aristocracy  watched  him  with  jealousy,  seeing 
that  he  promised  greater  talent,  energy,  and  passion 
than  his  brother,  in  whose  footsteps  it  was  pre- 
sumed that  he  would  follow.  In  b.  c.  131,  C.  Pa- 
pirius  Carbo,  a  friend  of  tlio  Gracchi,  brought 
forward  a  bill  to  enable  a  person  to  hold  tho  office 
of  tribune  for  two  or  more  consecutive  years.  C. 
Gracchus  supported  the  bill,  but  it  was  rejected. 
The  speech  he  delivered  on  that  occasion  appears 
again  to  have  made  a  deep  impression  upon  both 
parties  ;  but  after  this  time  Caius  obeyed  the 
calling  of  his  inner  voice,  and  for  a  number  of  years 
kept  altogether  aloof  fhim  public  afi^rs.  During 
that  period  it  was  even  rumoured  that  he  disapproved 
of  his  brother's  measures.  Some  circumstance  or 
other,  of  which,  however,  we  have  no  distinct 
record,  seems  again  to  liavc  excited  the  fears  of  the 
optimates,  and  phuis  were  devised  for  preventing 
Caius  from  obtaining  the  tribuneship.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  this  fear  of  the  aristocracy  may 
have  been  excited  by  CaiuH'a  speech  agiiiiist  M. 
Pennus,  which  at  auv  rate  must  have  been  dc- 
livered  shortly  before  his  quaestorship,  o.  c.  120*. 
((.'ic.  Jirut.  28 ;  Fest.  ».  r.  rcujHiUicug.)  Chance 
seemed  to  favour  the  schemes  of  the  optimates,  for 
in  &c.  12(>  the  lot  fell  upon  C.  Gnicchus  to  go 
as  quaestor  to  Sardinia,  under  the  consul  L.  Aurelius 
Orestes  ;  and  since  he  wan  fond  of  military  life,  for 
which  he  was  as  well  qualified  and  disciplined  as 
for  speaking  in  public,  he  was  pleased  with  the 
opportunity  of  ItNiviug  Rome. 

For  a  time  Caius  was  thus  removed  from  the 
jealous  and  envious  eyes  of  the  nobleis  but  in  his 
province  he  Mmii  attracted  the  greatent  attention  ; 
DP  guininl  the  appruliatioii  uf  his  bU|K'riors  und  the 
attachment  of  the  soldiers.    Uc  was  brave  ogaiiut 
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the  enemy,  just  towards  his  inferiors,  punctual  it 
the  discharge  of  his  duties,  and  in  temperance  and 
frugality  he  excelled  even  his  elden.  His  popn- 
larity  in  the  province  is  attested  by  two  occurrences 
As  the  winter  in  Sardinia  had  been  very  severs 
and  unhealthy,  and  as  the  soldiers  were  suffning 
in  consequence,  the  consul  demanded  clothing  fiv 
his  men  from  the  allied  towns  of  the  island.  The 
towns  sent  a  petition  against  this  demand  to  the 
senate  at  Rome,  which  thereupon  directed  the  con- 
sul to  get  what  he  wanted  by  other  means.  Bat 
as  he  was  uimblo  to  do  this,  Caius  went  round  to 
tho  towns,  and  prevailed  npon  them  Tolnntarily  to 
supply  the  army  with  clothing  and  other  necesn- 
ries.  About  the  same  timo  ambassadors  of  king 
Micipsa  arrived  at  Rome  to  inform  the  senate,  that 
out  of  regard  for  C.  Gracchus,  the  king  would  send 
a  supply  of  com  for  the  Roman  army  in  Sardinia. 
These  proofs  of  the  great  popularity  and  xvputatioa 
of  Caius  were  the  cause  of  fresh  fear  and  uneannefli 
to  the  optimates.  He  had  now  been  absent  in 
Sardinia  for  two  years,  and  his  return  was  dreaded. 
In  order  to  prevent  this,  fresh  troops  were  aent  to 
Sardinia  to  replace  the  old  ones  ;  and  Orestes  was 
ordered  to  remain  in  the  island,  it  being  intended 
by  this  measure  to  keep  Caius  there  also,  on  a»> 
count  of  his  office.  But  he  saw  through  their 
scheme,  and  th  warted  it.  It  appears  that  during  the 
latter  period  of  flis  stay  in  Seinlinia  he  had  altered 
his  mind,  and  that  his  vocation  had  become  clear 
to  him.  It  is  reported  that  the  shade  of  his  brother 
appeared  to  him  in  his  dreams,  and  said,  **  Caini, 
why  dost  thou  linger  ?  There  is  no  escape,  thoa 
must  die,  like  myself,  in  defending  the  right!  of  the 
people.^  It  is  attested  by  Cicero  and  Plutarch 
that  Caius  was  not  a  demagogue,  and  that  he  waa 
drawn  into  his  political  career  by  a  sort  of  £stality 
or  necessity  rather  than  by  his  own  free  wiU,  aad 
that  had  it  not  been  for  the  exhortation  of  hit 
brother^s  shade,  he  would  never  have  sought  any 
public  office.  But  when  he  heard  the  call  oif 
Tiberius,  and  was  at  the  same  time  informed  if 
the  command  issued  by  the  senate  respecting  Au- 
relius Orestes,  he  at  once  embarked,  and  appeared 
at  Rome,  to  the  surprise  of  all  partiea.  The  opCi- 
nuites  were  enraged  at  this  conduct,  and  even  his 
friends  thought  it  a  strange  thing  for  a  quaeator  lo 
quit  the  camp  without  a  special  leave  oif  absence. 
He  was  taken  to  account  before  the  ccnsora,  but  he 
defended  himself  to  ably,  and  proved  ao  dearly 
that  he  had  not  vioUted  any  law  or  caatam,  thai 
he  was  dcchired  perfectly  innocent.  But  his  en»> 
mies,  bent  as  they  were  upon  destroying  all  hia  in> 
flucnce,  annoyed  him  with  various  other  aceasationai 
one  of  which  was,  that  he  had  participated  in  the 
recent  revolt  of  Fn*gelhie.  These  proaecntionai 
however,  were  nothing  but  (bul  and  iU-deTiaed 
schemes  to  deprive  Gracchus  of  the  popular  favour: 
none  of  the  charges  was  substantiated  by  evidenoai 
and  all  of  them  only  served  to  place  hit  innftffimet 
in  a  more  conspicuous  light  C  Oraochusi,  who  waa 
thus  irritated  and  provoked  by  acts  of  gfauing  in- 
justice, encouraged  by  the  desire  of  tho  people  ta 
come  forward  as  their  patron,  filled  with  confideneo 
in  his  own  powers  and  in  the  justice  of  the  pet^ik^i 
demands,  and,  alwve  all,  stimuhitcd  by  the  nanei 
of  his  murdered  brother,  at  once  determined  to  b»> 
come  a  candidate  for  the  tribuneship,  and  to  cany 
out  the  plans  of  his  brother.  When  hismotlwr 
heard  of  this  resolution,  khe  implored  him  in  the 
most  moving  terms  to  deaiat  from  hii  w**— y,  and 
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to  de|Hire  her  of  her  last  comfort  and  support 
m  her  M  age.  Bat  it  was  too  Ute;  Caias  bad 
whtmdj  gone  too  &r ;  his  hatred  of  his  brother^s 
■nrdeteis^  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people,  who 
flexed  to  Rome  from  all  parts  to  choose  him  as 
f^  defaider  of  their  rights,  did  not  allow  him  to 
letnee  his  steps.  The  whole  of  the  aristocracy, 
withovt  exception,  opposed  his  election,  but  in 
vain  ;  and  all  they  could  effect  was  that  Caius  was 
Mt  elected  first,  as  he  had  anticipated,  but  only 
fimrth.  Caiua,  howerer,  as  Plutarch  remarks,  soon 
Bade  himself  first,  for  he  surpassed  all  his  contem- 
MW^  in  eloquence;  and  his  misfortunes  gave 
him  ample  scope  for  speaking  fireely,  when  he 
hnented  the  death  of  his  brother,  to  which  he  le- 
cured  as  often  as  an  opportunity  was  offered. 

He  entered  on  his  tribuneship  on  the  10th  of  De- 

eesaber,  B.&  123.     The  first  steps  he  took  as  a 

knsktor  may  be  regarded  as  an  expiatory  sacrifice 

wudi  he  offered  to  the  shade  of  his  brother,  for 

they  were  directed  against  his  enemies  and  mur- 

dmn.     The  first  law  he  proposed  was  aimed 

■t  the  ex-tribune  Oetavius,  and  enacted  that  who- 

crer  had  been  deprived  by  the  people  of  one  office 

■hould  neTer  be  allowed  to  offer  himself  again  as  a 

candidate  for  another ;  the  second,  which  was  di- 

Rcted  against  the  murderers  of  his  brother  and 

friends,   and    more    especially    against    Popillius 

laenas,  enacted  that  whoever  had  put  to  death  or 

Waiahed  a  Roman  citizen  without  a  trial  should  be 

hsble  to  a  public  prosecution.    The  former  of  these 

bilk,  however,  was  withdrawn  by  Caius  at  the  re- 

qtest  of  his  mother ;  and  Laenas  avoided  the  one 

Bmed  at  him  by  voluntary  exile. 

After  these  preliminary  steps  he  renewed  the 
•gnrian  law  of  his  brother,  which  had  not  indeed 
been  repealed  ;  but  the  proper  way  of  carrying  it 
into  e^ct  had  been  prevented  and  delayed  by  a 
variety  of  disputes,  which  belong  to  the  period  be- 
tween the  death  of  Tiberius  and  the  tribuneship  of 
Csius.    The  remaining  part  of  his  legislation  had 
two  great  and  distinct  objects :  first  to  ameliorate 
the  Audition  of  the  poor,  and  secondly  to  weaken 
the  power  of  the  senate,  and  with  it  that  of  the 
sristocracy  generally.     His  plan  was  most  exten- 
sive, and  embraced  nearly  every  branch  of  the  ad- 
ministration ;  but  the  details  are  very  little  known, 
some  of  his  laws  being  only  slighUy  alluded  to  ; 
but  if  we  may  judge  firom  those  of  which  we  have  any 
accoonts,  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  his  legislation 
was  of  the  wisest  and  most  salutary  kind ;   and 
that,  if  his  plans  had  not  been  thwarted  by  the 
blind  and  gi^eedy  aristocracy,  the  Roman  republic 
might  have  derived  infinite  blessings  from  it.     He 
carried  a  law  enacting  that  the  soldiers  should  be 
equipped  at  the  expense  of  the  republic,  without 
any  deduction  being  made  on  this  account  from 
their  pay^  as  had  heretofore  been  done ;  another 
kw  oi^ned  that  no  person  under  the  age  of  seven- 
teen should  be  drafted  for  the  army.     A  third  law 
enacted  that  every  month  com  should  be  sold  at  a 
low  and  fixed  price  to  the  poor.     The  republic  had 
thus  to  purchase  large  supplies  of  grain  ;  and  out 
Off  the  public  granaries  the  people  were  to  receive 
the  bushel  (modhts )  of  com  at  five-sixths  of  an  as. 
To  carry  this  law  into  proper  effect,  it  was  neces- 
nry  to  build   extensive  granaries,   which    Caius 
■operintended  and  conducted  with  Uie  most  minute 
care  and  unwearied  vigilance.     The  ruins  of  these 
extennve  public  granaries  existed  at  Rome  through- 
#Bt  the  middle  ages,  but  at  present  no  trace  of  them 
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is  visible.  This  measure,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  a  kind  of  poor-law,  has  been  censured  by  writers 
of  all  ages,  because,  it  is  said,  it  drained  the  public 
treasury,  because  it  led  the  people  to  idleness  and 
indolence,  and  because  it  paved  the  way  for  that 
unruly  democracy  in  which  the  republic  perished. 
But  in  the  first  place,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  C.  Gracchus  did  not  give  away  the  grain  for 
nothing,  but  only  sold  it  at  so  low  a  price  that  the 
poor,  with  some  labour,  might  be  enabled  to  sup- 
port themselves  and  their  children  ;  and  secondly, 
that  Rome  was  a  republic  with  immense  revenues, 
which  belonged  to  the  sovereign,  that  is,  to  the 
people ;  and  a  large  class  of  this  sovereign  people 
was  suffering  from  want  and  destitution.  There 
was  no  other  remedy ;  the  state  was  obliged  to 
support  these  poor ;  and  it  is,  as  Niebuhr  justly 
remarks,  the  duty  of  a  free  and  proud  nation  to 
provide  for  those  memben  of  the  conmiunity  who 
are  unable  to  provide  for  themselves. 

The  power  of  Caius^s  oratory  was  irresistible,  and 
carried  victory  virith  it  in  all  he  undertook  ;  and  on 
the  wings  of  popular  fovonr  he  was  carried  firom 
triumph  to  triumph.  He  now  resolved  to  direct 
the  weapons  he  had  hitherto  wielded  on  behalf  of 
the  poor  against  the  power  of  the  senate,  which  had 
excited  his  indignation  by  systematically  opposing 
and  disturbing  his  proceedings  with  the  people. 
Hitherto  the  judges  in  the  case  of  judicia  publica 
had  been  elected  firom  and  by  the  senators  ;  and 
these  judges  being  generally  men  of  the  same  class 
as  those  who  were  brought  before  them  to  be  tried, 
they  had  outraged  justice  in  every  possible  way ;  the 
govemora  of  provinces  extorted  money  not  only  to 
enrich  themselves,  but  also  to  bribe  their  judges,' 
who  made  their  function  a  lucrative  traffic.  Caius 
now  carried  a  law  by  which  the  judicia  publica 
were  transferred  firom  the  senate  to  a  court  consist- 
ing of  300  equites.  We  have  three  different  de- 
scriptions of  the  enactments  of  this  law  ;  but 
Manutius  {de  Leg,  Rom,  15)  has  made  it  highly 
probable  that  two  of  them  refer  only  to  two  different 
conciliatory  proposals,  and  that  as  they  were  re- 
jected, the  law,  as  stated  above,  was  the  final  result. 
This  law  on  the  one  hand  inflicted  a  severe  blow 
upon  the  power  of  the  senate,  and  on  the  other  it 
raised  the  equites,  who  formed  a  wealthy  class  of 
citizens  between  the  nobility  and  the  poor,  as  a 
powerful  counterpoise  to  the  senate.  It  may  be 
questioned  whether  the  rivalry  which  was  thus 
created  between  the  senate  and  the  equites  was 
salutary  in  its  consequences  or  not ;  but  thus  much 
is  certain,  that  the  equites  soon  discovered  as  many 
motives  for  a  bad  administration  of  justice  as  the 
senators  had  had  before.  It  is  said  that  in  the 
discussions  upon  this  law,  Gracchus,  while  address- 
ing the  people,  turned  his  &ce  towards  the  forum, 
whereas  all  oraton  before  that  time  had  turned 
their  faces  towards  the  senate  and  the  comitium. 
Another  constitutional  measure  was  likewise  di- 
rected  against  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the 
senate,  though  it  was  not  felt  as  keenly  as  the 
former.  Hitherto  the  senate  had  assigned  the  pro- 
vinces to  the  consuls  and  praetors  after  their  elec- 
tion, and  thus  had  it  in  its  power  to  gratify  this  or 
that  person^s  wish,  by  assigning  to  him  the  province 
which  he  particularly  desired,  and  from  which  he 
hoped  to  derive  most  advantage  or  honour.  Grac- 
chus remedied  this  evil  by  a  law  enacting  that  the 
provinces  into  which  consuls  or  praetors  were  to  be 
sent  should  be  determined  upon  previous  to  the 
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election  of  those  magistratCR.  The  province  of 
Asia,  which  had  for  many  yean  been  left  unsettled, 
and  had  thus  given  to  the  governors  ample  scope 
for  plunder  and  extortion,  received  at  length  a 
regular  organisation,  for  which  it  is  indebted  to  C. 
Gmcchus.  In  all  his  measures  relating  to  the  ad- 
ministration he  took  great  care  of  the  interests  of 
tho  republic ;  and  although  he  acted  with  justice 
towards  the  provincials  and  the  people,  to  whom 
lands  were  assigned,  yet  he  always  tried  to  secure 
to  the  republic  her  revenues.  For  the  purpose  of 
facilitating  the  commerce  and  intercourse  between 
the  several  parts  of  Italy,  and  at  the  same  time 
giving  assistance  and  employment  to  the  poor,  he 
made  new  roads  in  all  directions,  and  repaired  the 
old  ones  ;  milestones  alfio  were  erected  throughout 
Italy.  Notwithstanding  his  great  and  numerous 
undertakings,  he  conducted  and  superintended 
everything  himself,  and  each  particular  point  was 
managed  with  a  care  and  strictness  as  if  ho  had 
nothing  else  to  engage  his  attention.  His  skill  and 
tact  in  his  intercourse  with  persons  of  all  classes 
with  wliom  he  was  thus  brought  into  connexion, 
and  his  talent  for  winning  their  affections,  excited 
the  admiration  of  every  one.  Ilis  favour  with  the 
people  hi  and  near,  as  well  as  with  the  equites, 
thus  rose  to  the  utmost  height. 

While  things  were  thus  in  the  most  prosperous 
progress,  and  shortly  before  the  election  of  the 
consuls  for  the  next  year  took  pLoce,  ho  once  told 
the  people  that  he  was  going  to  ask  them  a  favour, 
which  he  would  value  above  every  thing,  if  they 
granted  it ;  but  he  added,  that  he  would  not  com- 
plain if  they  refused  it.  The  people  gladly  pro- 
mised to  do  anything  he  might  desire  ;  and  every 
one  believed  that  he  wus  going  to  ask  for  the  con- 
snlfthip :  but  on  the  day  of  the  consular  election, 
Gracchus  conducted  his  friend  C.  Fannius  into  the 
assembly,  and  canvassed  with  his  friends  for  him. 
Fannius  was  accordingly  elected  consul  in  prefer- 
ence to  Opimius,  who  had  likewise  offered  himself 
as  a  candidate.  C.  Gracchus  himself  was  elected 
tribune  fur  the  next  year  (&c.  122)  also,  although  he 
had  not  asked  for  it.  M.  Fulvius  Floccus,  a  friend 
of  Caius,  who  had  been  consul  in  b.  c  12.5,  had 
caused  himself  to  be  elected  tribune,  for  the  purpose 
of  being  able  to  give  his  support  to  one  important 
measure  which  Caius  had  in  contemplation,  viz. 
that  uf  extending  the  Roman  franchise.  The  plan 
was  to  grant  the  Roman  franchise  to  all  the  Latins 
and  to  make  the  Italian  allies  step  into  the  relation 
in  which  the  Latins  had  stood  until  then.  This 
measure,  though  it  was  the  wisest  and  most  salu- 
UiTj  that  could  have  been  devised,  was  looked  foi^ 
ward  to  by  the  senate  with  the  greatest  uneasiness 
and  alarm.  The  Latins  and  Italian  allies  had  for 
some  time  been  aspiring  to  the  privilege  of  tho 
Roman  franchise ;  and  Fregellae,  being  disappointed 
in  its  expectations,  had  revolted,  but  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  praetor  Opimius.  But  it  is  uncertain 
whether  Gracchus  did  actually  bring  forward  a  bill 
about  the  extension  of  the  franchise,  or  whether  he 
merely  contemplated  to  do  so.  The  senate,  instead 
of  endeavouring  to  alliy  the  ill  feelings  of  those 
who  thought  that  a  right  was  withheld  from  them, 
provokeil  them  still  inott;  by  an  edict  forbidding 
any  one  who  was  not  a  Roman  citizen  to  stay  in 
tlie  city  or  its  vicinity  so  long  as  tho  di&cussiuns 
on  the  bills  of  C.  Grncchun  wi-re  gtnng  on.  At  the 
same  time  the  senate  had  recourse  to  the  meanest 
and  most  contemptible  strat^igem  to  check  Caius  in 
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the  progress  of  his  excellent  legislation.  The  cooiw 
which  the  aristocrats  now  began  to  punoe  shows 
most  clearly  that  the  good  of  the  republic  wm  not 
the  thing  for  which  they  were  struggling,  and  that 
they  looked  upon  it  merely  at  a  contest  for  poww 
and  wealth  ;  they  cared  little  or  nothing  about  tlia 
demoralisation  of  the  people,  or  the  rain  of  the  r^ 
public,  so  long  as  they  could  but  {Hreserve  thck 
power  undiminished. 

Among  the  colleagaes  of  C.  Gracchns  was  IL 
Livius  Drusus,  a  man  of  rank,  wealth,  and  ek^ 
quence;  he  was  gained  over  by  the  senatorial 
party,  and  under  their  directions,  and  with  their 
sanction,  he  endeavoured  to  outbid  Caiua  in  the 
proposal  of  popular  measures.  He  acted  the  part 
of  a  real  demagogue,  for  the  puiposo  of  su|q>lantiny 
the  sincere  friend  of  the  people  ;  and  the  peopki 
who  at  all  times  prize  momentary  gain  more  tnaa 
solid  advantages,  which  work  slowly  and  aloKMl 
imperceptibly,  allowed  themselves  to  be  duped  by 
the  treacherous  agent  of  tlie  aristocracy.  Dnisai 
proposed  a  series  of  measures  which  were  of  a  br 
more  democratic  nature  than  those  of  Caius.  Caina 
had  proposed  the  establishment  of  two  colonies  at 
Tarentum  and  Capua,  consisting  of  citizens  of  good 
and  respectable  character;  but  Drusus  proposed 
the  establishment  of  twelve  colonies,  each  of  whick 
was  to  consist  of  3000  needy  Roman  citiiensk 
Caius  had  left  the  public  land  distributed  among 
the  poor,  subject  to  a  yearly  payment  to  the  tie^ 
Buiy:  Drusus  abolished  even  this  payment,  and 
thus  deprived  the  state  of  a  Uiige  portion  of  its 
revenue.  Gracchus  contemplated  granting  the 
franchise  to  the  Latins,  but  Drusus  brought  fat' 
ward  a  measure  that  tho  Latins  should  be  exempt 
from  corporal  punishment  even  while  they  served 
in  the  armies.  The  people  thus  imposed  upon  bj 
Drusus,  who  assured  them  that  the  senate  san^ 
tioned  his  measures  from  no  other  deure  than  that 
of  serving  the  poor  citizens,  gradually  became  r»< 
conciled  to  the  senate ;  and  the  recollection  of  past 
sufferings  was  effaced  by  hypocritical  assaranepi 
and  denmgogic  tricks.  Another  means  by  whick 
Drusus  insinuated  himself  into  the  people^s  coii" 
fidence  w^s,  that  he  asked  no  &vour  for  himself 
and  took  no  part  in  carrying  his  laws  into  eflSBct, 
which  he  left  entirely  to  oUien ;  while  Cains,  with 
the  most  unwearied  activity,  superintended  and 
conducted  every  tiling  in  person.  In  proportion  as 
the  ill  feeling  between  the  people  and  tbe  aenata 
abated,  the  popularity  of  Caius  decreased,  and  his 
position  between  the  two  became  more  and  mora 
perilous.  Gracchns  had  proposed  the  establish- 
ment of  a  colony  on  the  ruins  of  Carthage,  and  ba 
himself  was  appointed  one  of  the  triumTin  to  con- 
duct the  colonists.  Ho  settled  every  thing  in 
Africa  with  the  utmost  rapidity  ;  and  after  an  ab- 
sence of  seventy  days,  he  returned  to  Rome,  shoitl|y 
before  the  time  at  which  the  consuls  for  Uie  ncit 
year  were  to  be  elected.  Drusus  had  availed 
self  of  the  absence  of  Caius  for  making 
attacks  on  his  party  and  his  friends,  espedally  tm 
Fulvius  Flaccus,  who  began  openly  to  stir  np  the 
Italian  allies  to  demand  the  Roman  franchise.  It 
was  in  vain  that  Caius,  after  his  return,  endeavonnd 
to  restore  what  his  enemies  and  his  sanguine  and 
passionate  friend  had  destroyed.  Fannins,  whs 
had  obtained  the  consulship  through  the  infloaioa 
of  Caius,  had  soon  af\cr  treated  him  with  indiBsr- 
cnce.  Olid  in  the  end  even  made  common  caoM 
with  his  enemies.     Opimius,  who  had  mens  ht» 
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iat  huTing  procured  the  election  of  Fan- 

to  the  consaUhiiH  which  he  himself  had  coveted, 

offered  himself  again  as  a  candidate  for  that 

;  and  it  was  geneially  reported  that  he  was 

ined  to  abolish  the  laws  of  C.  Qracchas. 

latter  had  endeavoared  to  obtain  the  tribane- 

ib»  {or  the  third  time,  bat  in  rain,  either  because 

ht  had  reall  J  lost  the  popular  fitvonr  through  the 

ilijgusa  of  Dmsns,  or  because  his  colleagues,  whom 

hs  had  offsoded  by  some  arrangements  during  the 

game*  in  &Tour  of  the  people,  acted  illegally 

fraadnlently  in  the  proclamation  and  return 

flf  tiM  Totes.      How  much  Gains  had  lost  confi- 

in  himself  as  well  as  in  his  supporters  is 

from  the   following  drcumstance.     By  the 

of  the  senate,  and  in  pursuance  of  the 

edict,  the  consul  Fannius  drove 

of  the  dty  all  those  who  were  not  Roman 

and  Gains,  although  he  had  promised 

hia  assistance,  if  they  would  defy  the  edict 

mk  icBMon  at  Rome,  yet  allowed  persons  of  his 

own  aeqaaintance  to  be  dragged  off  before  his  eyes 

Vj  the  lietors  of  the  consul,  without  venturing  to 

hdp  dM9B.     The  object  of  (Gracchus  undoubtedly 

VIS  to  avoid  violence  and  prevent  civil  bloodshed, 

in  stderthat  his  enemies  might  not  obtain  any 

)SBt  gToond  for  attacking  him,  which  was,  in  foct, 

tks  very  diing  they  were  looking  for.     But  the 

Mople,  who  were  unable  to  appreciate  such  motives, 

iNksd  upon  his  forbearance  as  an  act  of  cowardice. 

Tbs  year  of  his  second  tribuneship,  b.  c.  122, 

Am  tout  to  its  dose.     After  Opimius  had  entered 

«  Us  eonsolship,  the  senate,  which  had  hitherto 

tend  mther  on  the  defensive,  and  opposed  Qnic- 

cbi  with  mtrigues,  contrived  to  lead  Caius  into 

*nog  steps,  that  he  might  thus  prepare  his  own 

nis.    His  enenues  began  to  repeal  several  of  his 

■setmnits.     The  subject  of  the  colony  of  Carthage 

vai  itisi'ussid  afresh  merely  to  provoke  Gracchus, 

vkQi,in  establishing  the  colony,  had  disregarded 

ti^  cane  pronounced  by  P.  Scipio  upon  the  site  of 

Cvthage,  and  had  increased  the  number  of  colo- 

■Ms  to  6000.     This  and  various  other  annoyances, 

vkich  still  more  estranged  the  people  from  him,  he 

CBdired  for  a  time  with  forbearance  and  without 

asking  any  resistance,  probably  because  he  did 

lot  believe  that  his  legislation  could   be  really 

vpiet    But  as  the  movements  of  the  hostile  foction 

Wesaie  more  and  more  threatening,  he  could  no 

longer  resist  the  entreaties  of  Fulvius  Flaccus,  and 

•ses  more  he  resolved  to  rally  his  friends  around 

kiBB,  and  take  an  active  part  in  the  public  assembly. 

A  dsy  was  appointed  to  decide  upon  the  colony  of 

Csrthsge,  or,  according  to  Plutarch,  to  abolish  the 

kvs  of  Cains.   A  number  of  country  people  flocked 

Is  Rome  to  support  Caius  and  his  friends  ;  and  it 

>  mid  that  they  had  been  sent  by  his  mother,  Coiv 

Flaccus  with  his  friends  occupied  the  capitol 

csdy  in  the  morning,  and  was  already  haranguing 

tke  people,  when  Caius  arrived  with  his  followers. 

Bot  he  was  irresolute  and  desponding,  and  had  a 

ivesentiment  that  blood  would  be  shed.     He  took 

as  part  in  the  proceedings,  and  in  silence  he  walked 

ip  sad  down  under  an  arcade,  watching  the  course 

if  evmts.     A  common  man  of  the  name  of  Antyl- 

fies  there  approached  him,  touched  his  shoulder, 

•ad  bade  him  spare  his  country.     Caius,  who  was 

taken  by  surprise,  gazed  at  the  man  as  if  he  had 

nddenly  been  charged  with  a  crime  of  which  he 

•said  not  deny  his  guilt.     Some  one  of  Caius^s 

fruids  took  this  look  for  a  significant  hint,  and 
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slew  Antyllius  on  the  spot  According  to  Plutareh, 
Antyllius  was  one  of  the  attendants  of  the  consul 
Opimius,  and  while  carrying  a  sacrifice  through 
the  arcade,  insolently  provoked  the  anger  of  the 
bystanders  by  calling  out,  **  Make  way  for  honest 
men,  you  rascals !  **  But  however  this  may  be, 
Gracchus  took  no  part  in  the  proceedings  on  that 
morning,  and  the  murder  of  Antyllius  was  com- 
mitted wholly  against  his  wish.  It  produced  the 
greatest  ahurn  and  consternation,  and  Caius  was 
deeply  grieved,  for  he  saw  at  once  that  it  injured 
his  party,  apd  served  to  promote  the  hostile  schemes 
of  his  enemies.  He  therefore  immediately  descended 
to  the  forum,  to  allay  the  terror  and  explain  the 
unfortunate  occurrence ;  but  nobody  would  listen 
to  him,  and  he  was  shunned  by  everybody  as  if  he 
had  been  an  accursed  man.  The  assembly  broke 
up,  the  people  dispersed,  and  Gracchus  and  Fulvius 
Flaccus,  lamenting  the  event,  returned  home,  ac- 
companied each  by  a  number  of  friends.  Opimius, 
on  die  other  hand,  who  had  now  got  the  oppor- 
tunity he  wanted,  triumphed  and  u^ed  the  people 
to  avenge  the  murder.  The  next  day  he  convoked 
the  senate,  while  large  crowds  of  the  people  were 
assembled  in  the  forum.  He  garrisoned  the  capitol, 
and  with  his  suite  he  himself  occupied  the  temple 
of  Castor  and  Pollux,  which  commanded  the  view 
of  the  forum.  At  his  command  the  body  of  Antyl- 
lius was  carried  across  the  forum  with  loud  wail- 
ings  and  lamentations,  and  was  deposited  in  front 
of  the  senate- house.  All  this  was  only  a  tragic 
force  to  exdte  the  feelings  of  the  people  against 
the  murderer  and  his  party.  When  Opimius 
thought  the  minds  of  the  people  suffidently  excited, 
he  himself  entered  the  senate,  and  by  a  declamatory 
exposition  of  the  fearful  crime  that  had  been  com- 
mitted, he  prevailed  upon  the  senate  to  confer  on 
himself  unlimited  power  to  act  as  he  thought  best 
for  the  good  of  the  republic  By  virtue  of  this 
power,  Opimius  ordered  the  senate  to  meet  again 
the  next  day  in  arms,  and  each  eques  was  com- 
manded to  bring  with  him  two  armed  sUves. 
Civil  war  was  thus  declared.  These  decrees, 
framed  as  they  were  with  apparent  calmness,  for 
the  purpose  of  dothing  the  spirit  of  party  vengeance 
in  the  forms  of  legal  proceedings,  completely  para- 
lysed the  mass  of  the  people.  That  the  equites, 
who  as  an  order  had  been  raised  so  much  by 
Gracchus,  deserted  him  in  the  hour  of  danger,  is 
accountable  only  by  the  cowardice  which  is  adways 
displayed  on  such  occasions  by  capitalists.  On  the 
second  day  Gracchus  had  been  in  the  forum,  but  he 
had  left  the  assembly,  and  as  he  went  home  he 
was  seen  stopping  before  the  statue  of  his  father ; 
he  did  not  utter  a  word,  but  at  last  he  sighed 
deeply,  burst  into  tears,  and  then  returned  home. 
A  large  multitude  of  people,  who  seemed  to  feel  the 
silent  reproach  of  their  ingratitude  and  cowardice, 
followed  him  to  liis  house,  and  kept  watch  there 
aU  night. 

Fulvius  Fhiccus,  who  had  been  filled  with  rsffe 
and  indignation  at  the  decree  of  the  senate  and  ue 
conduct  of  Opimius,  called  on  his  friends  to  ana 
themselves,  and  with  them  he  spent  the  night  in 
drinking  and  rioting.  On  the  morning  he  waa 
with  d^culty  roused  from  his  drunken  sleep  to 
give  the  necessary  orders,  and  organise  his  men  for 
resistance.  Amid  shouts  he  and  his  band  seised 
on  the  Aventine,  where  they  took  up  a  strong 
position,  in  the  hope  of  thus  compelling  the  senate 
to  yield.    Caius  refused  to  arm :  he  left  his  house 
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in  the  moniing,  dressed  in  his  toga,  and  without 
any  weapon  save  a  dagger,  which  he  concealed 
under  his  toga.  It  was  in  vain  that  his  wife, 
liicinia,  with  her  child  in  her  arms,  implored  him 
to  remain  at  home  ;  he  freed  himself  from  her  em- 
brace, and  went  away  with  his  friends  witltotit 
saying  a  word.  When  he  arrived  on  the  Aventine, 
he  preToiled  on  Fulvius  to  send  his  younger  son  as 
a  deputy  to  the  senate,  to  propose  a  reconciliation. 
The  appearance  of  the  beautiful  boy  and  his  inno- 
cent request  moved  many  of  the  senators  ;  but 
Opimius  haughtily  declared,  that  the  rebels  ought 
not  to  attempt  any  thing  through  the  medium  of  a 
messenger,  but  that  they  must  lay  down  their 
arms,  and  surrender  at  discretion.  Gracchus  him- 
self was  ready  to  comply  with  this  demand,  but  all 
his  ftiends  refuKed,  and  Fulvius  sent  his  son  a 
second  time  to  negotiate.  Opimius,  who  longed  to 
bring  the  matter  to  a  decision  by  force,  ordered  the 
boy  to  be  thrown  into  prison,  and  forthwith  he  ad- 
vanced with  a  body  of  armed  men  towards  the 
Aventinc.  An  amnesty  was  at  the  same  time  pro- 
claimed for  all  those  who  would  at  once  lay  down 
their  arms.  This  amnesty,  the  want  of  a  regular 
plan  of  action  on  the  part  of  Fulvius,  and  the  mia- 
silus  of  the  enemy,  soon  dispersed  the  party  of 
(iracchus.  Fulvius  took  to  flight,  and  was  mur- 
dered with  his  elder  son.  Gracchus,  who  took  no 
p:irt  in  the  struggle,  and  was  altogether  dissatisfied 
with  the  manner  in  which  his  friends  had  conducted 
tho  atliiir,  withdrew  into  the  temple  of  Diana, 
with  a  view  of  making  away  with  himself ;  but  he 
was  prevented  by  two  fiiithful  friends,  Poraponius 
and  Jjaetorius  (others  call  him  Licinius).  Before 
leaving  the  temple  he  is  said  to  have  sunk  on  his 
knees,  and  to  have  pronounced  a  fearful  curse  upon 
the  ungrateful  people  who  had  deserted  him  and 
joined  his  enemies.  He  then  followed  his  friends 
towards  the  Tiber;  and  as  they  arrived  at  the 
wooden  bridge  leading  to  the  Janiculus,  he  would 
have  been  overtaken  by  his  pursuers  and  cut  down, 
had  not  his  friends  resolutely  opposed  them,  until 
they  were  killed.  Cuius,  in  the  meantime,  had 
rciiched  the  grove  of  the  Furies,  accompanied  only 
by  a  single  slave.  He  hud  called  out  fur  a  horse, 
but  no  one  had  ventured  to  afford  him  any  assist- 
ance. In  the  grove  of  the  Furies  the  slave,  Phi- 
locrates,  first  killed  his  master,  Gracchus,  and  then 
himself.  A  proclanu&tiun  had  been  issued  at  the 
beginning  of  the  stniggle,  that  those  who  brought 
the  heads  of  Gracchus  and  Fulvius  should  receive 
their  weight  in  gold.  One  Soptimulcius  cut  off  the 
head  of  Gracchus ;  and  in  order  to  increase  its 
weight,  filled  it  with  melted  lead,  and  thus  carried 
it  on  a  s{)oar  to  Opimius,  who  paid  him  his  blood- 
money.  The  bodies  of  the  slain,  whose  number  it 
said  to  have  amounted  to  3000,  were  t)in>wn  into 
the  Tiber,  their  property  was  confiscated,  and  their 
houses  demolished.  All  the  other  friends  of 
Gracchus  who  full  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies 
were  thrown  into  prison,  and  there  strangled. 
After  tho  senate  was  satbtcd  with  blood,  it  com- 
mitted the  bLuiphemous  mockery  of  dedicating  ■ 
temple  to  Concord ! 

C.  Gracchus  was  married  to  Licinia,  the  daughter 
of  Licinius  Crassus,  who  had  been  elected  triumvir 
in  the  place  of  Tib.  Gracchus.  He  had  by  her, 
as  far  us  we  know,  only  one  son,  but  what  became 
of  the  Imy  aftvT  his  father's  death  is  unknown. 
We  poshcss  numernus  spocinieus  and  fmgnients  of 
the  onitory  of  C.  Gracchus,  which  an-  collected  in  [ 
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the  work  of  Meyer,  cited  below.  The  people  o( 
Rome  who  had  deserted  him  in  the  hour  of  danger 
were  soon  soixed  by  feelings  of  bitter  remmie; 
statues  were  erected  to  the  two  brotliers ;  the  tpott 
on  which  they  had  fallen  were  dechkzed  ncred 
ground,  and  sacrifices  were  ofiered  there  as  in  tbe 
temples  of  the  gods.  Both  brothers  had  staked 
their  lives  for  the  noblest  object  that  a  statetroan 
can  propose  to  himself — the  rights  of  the  people  ; 
and  so  long  as  theso  rights  are  preferred  to  tb* 
privileges  of  a  few  whom  birth  or  wealth  enable  to 
oppress  and  tyrannise  over  the  many,  so  long  will 
the  names  of  the  Gracchi  be  hallowed  in  history. 
There  are,  as  we  have  already  observed,  one  or 
two  points  in  their  conduct  and  legislation  in  whi^ 
we  might  wish  that  they  had  acted  with  mora 
wisdom  and  circumspection,  bat  erran  AasMMias 
fti^  and  the  blame  £dls  not  so  much  upon  the 
Gracchi,  as  upon  those  who  irritated  and  provdced 
them  with  a  bitterness  and  an  insolence  in  the 
iace  of  which  it  would  have  required  an  angelli 
forbearance  to  remain  calm  and  prudenL  (Plok 
Vit.  a  Gracchi ;  Appian,  B,a  I  21—26 ;  Ut. 
EpiL  Ub.  59—61 ;  VeL  Pat  iL  6,&c.;  Dion  Cass. 
Frofftn,  Peir,  90  ;  Oros.  v.  12 ;  Aur.  Vict  <ls  llr, 
Jllustr,  65;  the  passages  of  Cicero,  collected  in 
Orelli*s  Onomast,  vol.  ii.  p.  533,  &c. ;  comp.  F.  D. 
Gerlachy  7V6.  und  C,  Qrcuxkus^  p.  33,  &c. ;  Meyer, 
FraffHi.  OrcU.  Ram*  p.  2*24,  &c.,  2d  edit. ;  AhxenS| 
I>ic  dnri  Voiksiribunen^  &c ;  Nicbuhr,  Leebtrm  ois 
Rom,  IJitt,  vol.  i.  p.  341,  &C.,  cd.  Schmits.) 

9.  (SBMPRONIU8 )  Gracch  US,  a  run-away  slavii 
who  gave  himself  out  as  a  son  of  Tib.  Graochu, 
His  real  name  was  L.  Equitius.    [Equitiusl] 

10.  SEMpRONirs  Gracchus,  a  paramour  if 
Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augustus,  while  she  was  tho 
wife  of  M.  Agrippa.  He  continued  his  connectioa 
with  her  after  she  was  nuuried  to  Tiberias,  and 
inflamed  her  hatred  against  her  husband.  On 
Julians  banishment,  Gracchus  was  also  banished 
to  Cercina,  an  island  off  the  African  coast.  Then 
he  lived  till  the  accession  of  Tiberius,  who  bad  him 
put  to  death,  a.  D.  14  (Tac  Ann,  l  58 ;  VelL 
Pat  L  lUO).  There  are  several  coins  struck  by  ■ 
Tib.  Sempronius  Gracclius  (see  the  specimoi  beIo»X 
which  are  usually  referred  to  the  aboye-menuoocd 
Gracchus.  But  as  many  of  these  coins  wen 
struck  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  they  behng 
more  probably  to  the  ancestor  of  the  Giaochas  pot 
to  death  in  a.  d.  14.  [L.  S.J 


GRACCHUS,  T.  VETU'RIUS,  with  the  ^ 
nonien  Sempronianus,  was  appointed  augnr  in  ■.& 
171.  after  the  death  and  in  the  place  of  TiK  Sc»> 
pronius  Gracchus,  No.  3.    (Li v.  xli.  26.)    [L.  &] 

GKACILIA,  VERULA'NA,  a  Roman  Uy 
who  was  bcrtiegcd  in  the  Capitol  with  Sabinaa,  tW 
brother  of  Vespasian,  during  his  contest  with  Vilci- 
hus,  A.  n.  70.  (Tac  liui.  iiL  69.)  The  ubbs 
hliould  perhapM  be  written  Gratilla.  (Comp.  PliBi 
A>>.  iii.  11,  v.  1.)  [W.  au] 

GKA'flLIS,  AE'LIirS,legatus  in  Be^Oaal, 
A.  i>.  ;>1^     (Tuc.  Ann,  xiii.  53.)        [W.  B.  IXj 
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GRA'CILIS,    TURRA'NIUS,    a    natiTe    of 

AfirieSy  died  I7  Pliny  in  his  Elenchos  or  sommary 

ti  the  naterialt  of  his  Natural  Hifttory  (iii.  ix. 

zviii).      Gmcilis  reckoned    fifteen  miles  as  the 

Is^^  and  five  as  the  l»eadth,  of  the  Straits  of 

GBiraitar.  (PUn.  H.  N.  iiL  1.)         [W.  B.  D.] 

GRADI  VUS,  i.  e.  the  striding  or  marching,  a 

of  Mars,  who  is  hence  called  gradtvus 

aod  nur  gradmu.    Mars  Oradivus  had  a 

iple  outside  the  porta  Capena  on  the  Appian 

vsttd,  and  it  is  said  that  king  Noma  appointed 

tvdve  SaUi  as  priests  of  this  god.  The  surname  is 

fnlMfalj  derired  from  grodior^  to  march,  or  march 

oet,  asid  we  know  that  the  soldiers,  when  they 

Mail  h< d  out,  sometimes  halted  near  his  temple. 

(lir.  i.  20,  riL  23 ;  Senr.  od  Aen,  iii.  35  ;  Ot. 

n.  19U  iK.  \  FtMi,  $,  V.  Oradivus.)     [L.  S.] 

GRAE A£  (rpoMi),  that  is,  *«  the  old  women,*" 

da^^hten  of  Phoreys  and  Ceto.     They  had 

pey  hue  firom  their  birth.    Hesiod  (Theog,  270, 

Ik.)  Bentaooa  only  two  Graeae,  yix.  Pephr^o  and 

Eare ;  ApoUodoms  (ii.  4.  $  2)  adds  Deino  as  a 

thiid,  and  Aeadiylas  {Prtmu  819)  also  speaks  of 

tkxee  GnMae.  The  Scholiast  on  Aeschylos  {Prom, 

793)  descxibet  the  Graeae,  or  Phorcides,  as  he 

oSi  ihtam,  aa  having  the  figure  of  swans,  and  he 

iB|s  that  the  three  sisters  had  only  one  tooth  and 

«e  eje  in  eonmion,  which  they  borrowed  from 

«ae  another  when  they  wanted  Uiem.     It  is  com- 

■onty  belieTed  that  the  Graeae,  like  other  mem- 

Wn  of  Uie  fiunily  of  Phoreys,  were  marine  divi- 

litics,  aod  personifications  of  the  white  foam  seen 

•a  the  wares  of  the  sea.  (Comp.  Goroo  and  Per- 

nm)  [L.  S.] 

QRAECEIUS,  a  friend  of  Cicero,  who  apprised 
kn,  OB  the  information  of  C.  Cassius,  of  a  design 
to  md  a  party  of  soldiers  to  his  house  at  Tuscu- 
iia.  As  this  caution  resembles  a  similar  warning 
&«■  M.  Varro,  Giaeceius  must  have  written  to 
Cicero  aft  the  end  of  May,  or  the  beginning  of  June, 
Rc.  44.  (Cic  ad  AtLxy,  8,  comp.  ib,  5.)  Cicero 
fden  M.  Bratua  for  information  to  Graeceius 
(W  Am.  zi  7).  [W.  a  D.] 

GRAECI'NUS,  JU'LIUS,  was  put  to  death 
kj  Cahigmla  because  it  was  inexpedieilt  for  a  tyrant 
to  hate  so  virtuous  a  subject  (Senec.  de  Bene/,  ii. 
21.)  Seneca  records  some  terse  and  pithy  sayings 
fi  Gtaednns  {L  e.  and  Ep,  29).  The  name 
Onecinus  occurs  in  the  Fasti  among  the  consules 
M&cti  of  the  year  a.  d.  16,  and  in  Pliny  (//.  N. 
Ekmek.  xiv.  xv.  xvi  xviL  xviii.  and  xiv.  2.  §  33). 
From  the  contents  of  the  books  for  which  Pliny 
ooosalted  the  writings  of  Graecinus,  he  appears  to 
have  written  on  botany  or  viticulture.  [W.B.D.] 
GRAECUS  (rpcujcoj),  a  son  of  Thessalus,  firom 
whom  the  Greeks  derived  the  name  of  TpaiKoi 
{GraecL)  (Steph.  Bya.  9.  v.  rpauc6s  ;  comp.  Aris- 
tot  MtteoroL  L  14  ;  Callim.  ap.  Slrab.  v.  p. 
216.)  [L.S.] 

GRA'NIA  GENS,  plebeian.  Although  some  of 
its  members,  under  the  republic,  rose  to  senatorial 
tank  (PluL  Afar.  35),  and  under  the  empire,  when 
military  superseded  civil  distinctions,  to  high  sta- 
tioos  in  the  army  and  the  provinces  (Tac.  Ann.  i. 
74),  it  never  attained  the  consulship.  The  Grania 
Gens  was,  however,  well-known  from  the  age  of 
the  poet  Lucilius,  B.C  148 — 103.  From  a  com- 
panion of  Cicero  {in  Verr.  v.  69)  with  Plutarch 
{Mar.  35),  and  Caebor  (B.C.  iii.  71),  the  Granii 
seem  to  have  been  settled  at  Putcoli.  Under  the 
republic  Gianiuj  ap^tcars  without  a  cognomen,  with 
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the  exception  of  that  of  Flaccus,  in  the  time  of 
Julius  Caesar  ;  but  under  the  empire  we  meet  with 
the  surnames  Licinianuh,  Marcblluh,  Mar- 
ciANUS,  Sbkbnus,  SlLVANUa  fW.  B.  D.J 


COIN   OF   ORANIA    OBNS. 

GRA'NIANUS,  JU'LIUS,  a  Roman  rlieto- 
ridan  of  the  time  of  Alexander  Sevcrus,  who  was 
instructed  by  him  in  rhetoric.  He  wrote  decla- 
mations, which  were  still  extant  in  the  time  of 
Aelius  Lampridius.   {Alex.  Sev.  3.)  [L.  S.] 

GRANI'CUS  {TpdyiKos),  a  river  god  of  Mysia, 
is  described  by  Hesiod  {TTteog,  342)  as  a  son  of 
Oceanus  and  Thetys.  But  according  to  Stephanos 
Byzantinus  («.  r.  rpeu«cd$),  the  name  Granicus  was 
derived  by  some  firom  Graecus,  the  son  of  Thee* 
salus.  [L.  S.] 

GRA'NIUS.  1.  Q.  Graniub,  a  clerk  employed 
by  the  auctioneers  at  Rome  to  collect  the  money  at 
sales.  His  wit  and  caustic  humour  rendered  him 
famous  among  his  contemporaries,  and  have  trans- 
mitted his  name  to  posterity.  Although  his  occu- 
pation was  humble  (comp.  Hor.  Ep,  i.  7.  56),  his 
talents  raised  him  to  the  highest  society  in  Rome 
(Cic  ad  Fam.  ix.  15  ;  Schol.  Bob.  pro  Plane,  p. 
259,  Orelli)  ;  the  satirist  Lucilius  made  frequent 
mention  of  him  (Cic.  Brut,  43,  ck/  AH,  vi.  3),  and 
the  name  Granius  became  a  proverbial  expression 
for  a  man  of  wit.  Cicero  remarks  that  the  only  event 
at  all  memorable  in  the  tribuneship  of  L.  Licinius 
Crassus  the  orator  [Crassus,  No.  23]  was  his 
supping  with  Granius  {Brut,  43).  Some  of  the 
replies  of  Granius  are  recorded  by  Cicero  {de  Oral. 
iL  60,  62).  They  may  be  denominated  puns,  and 
are  not  always  intelligible  in  another  language.  In 
B.  c.  Ill,  the  consuls  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica, 
and  L.  Calpumius  Bestia  [Bsstia,  No.  1.],  sus- 
pended all  public  business,  that  the  levies  for  the 
war  with  Jugurtha  might  proceed  without  inter- 
ruption. Scipio,  seeing  Granius  idle  in  the  forum, 
asked  him  ^  whether  he  grieved  at  the  auctions 
being  put  off?  **  **  No,"  was  the  clerk's  reply  ; 
'^but  I  am  at  the  legations  being  put  off.*'  The 
point  of  the  reply  lies  in  the  double  meaning  of 
** rejedae'*'*  in  the  original;  the  senate  had  sent 
more  than  one  fruitless  embassy  {legatio)  to  Ju- 
gurtha, who  bribed  both  the  legati  and  the  senate. 
In  B.C.  91,  the  celebrated  tribune  of  the  plebs, 
M.  Livius  Drusus  [Drusus,  No.  6.],  meeting 
Granius,  asked  him  **  How  speeds  your  businens?  " 
**  Nay,  Drusus,"  rejoined  the  auction-clerk,  **  how 
speeds  youn  9  "  Drusus  being  at  the  time  unable 
to  perform  his  promises  to  the  Italian  allies  and  sub- 
jects of  Rome.  Catulus,  Crassus,  and  Autonius,  and 
the  leading  men  of  all  parties  at  Rome  in  the  seventh 
century  of  the  city,  were  in  turn  the  objects  of 
Granius'  licence  of  speech.  (Cic.  pro  Plane,  1 4.) 

2,  3.  Cn.  and  Q.  Granii,  two  brothers  of  sena- 
torian  rank  at  Rome  in  b.  c.  87.  One  of  them  was 
step-son  to  C.  Marius.  The  two  Granii  were  pro- 
scribed with  Marius  on  Sulla's  first  occupation  of 
Rome  in  that  year.  One  of  these  brothers,  the 
step-son,  accompanied  Marius  in  his  flight  from 
the  city,  was  separated  from  him  in  the  neighboui* 
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hood  of  Miiiturnac,  escaped  to  the  island  of  Aena- 
lio,  on  the  ccast  of  Campania,  and  aftei^azds 
accompanied  him  to  Africa.  (Plut.  Mar,  35, 37, 
40  ;  App   B.  a  L  60,  62.) 

4.  C.  Oranil'a,  a  dramatic  poet  whose  date  and 
history  ore  unknown.  From  Nonius  («.  v,  Cardo) 
he  appears  to  have  been  the  author  of  a  tragedy 
called  **  Peliades."  (Bothe,  PoeL  Sc  Lat,  Fraffm, 
vol.  V.  p.  271.) 

5.  Granius,  decurio  of  Puteoli  in  b.  c.  78.  A 
tax  had  been  imposed  on  the  Italian  cities  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Capitol  at  Kome,  which  had  been 
burnt  down  during  the  civil  war  between  Marius 
and  SuIU,  b.  c.  83.  Oranius,  in  anticipation  of 
Sulla^s  death,  which  was  daily  expected,  kept  back 
the  levy  on  his  municipium.  Sulla,  highly  in- 
censed at  the  delay,  since  he  had  set  his  heart  on 
dedicating  the  Capitol,  and  inscribing  it  with  his 
name,  summoned  Granius  to  his  house  at  Cumae, 
and  caused  him  to  be  strangled  in  Iiis  presence. 
(Plut  SuU,  37  ;  VaL  Max.  ix.  3.  §  8.) 

6.  P.  Granius,  a  merchant  of  Puteoli,  engaged 
in  the  Sicilian  trade,  who  appeared  in  evidence 
against  C.  Verres,  b.  c.  70.  (Cic.  in  Vcrr.  v.  59.) 

7.  A.  Granius,  a  native  of  Puteoli,  of  eques- 
trian rank  at  Rome,  was  killed  among  the  Caesa- 
rian officers  at  Dyrrlwchium,  in  B.  c.  48.  (Caesar, 

8.  Q.  Granius,  accused  Calpumius  Piso  in 
A.  D.  24  of  treasonable  speeches  against  Tiberius,  of 
keeping  poison  in  his  house,  and  of  entering  the 
senate  with  concealed  weapons.  Granius  obtained 
a  conviction  of  the  accused.  (Tac  Ann,  iv. 
21.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

GRAPTUS  (rpairr6s),  THEODO'RUS  and 
TIIEO'PHANES,  two  ecclesiastical  writers,  com- 
memorated in  the  Greek  church,  in  the  office  for 
the  27  th  Dec  as  saints  and  confessors.  They 
were  the  sons  of  pious  parents,  and  natives  of  Je- 
rusalem. Theodore,  who  was  some  years  older  than 
his  brother,  was  distinguished,  when  a  boy,  by  the 
seriousness  of 'his  deportment  and  the  excellence  of 
his  character.  He  M^-as  educated  in  the  monastery 
of  St.  Saba,  near  Jerusalem,  and,  according  to  his 
biographer,  received  ordination  from  the  bishop  of 
Sinn,  that  is,  as  we  understand  it,  the  patriarch  of 
JeruMilem.  Theophanes  is  said  to  have  emulated 
the  devotion  of  his  brother,  but  we  have  no  ac- 
count of  his  education  or  ordination.  The  icono- 
clastic controversy  was  raging,  and  the  brothers 
were  sent  by  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem  to  remon- 
strate with  the  emperor  Leo  V.,  the  Armenian,  a 
zealous  iconoclast,  who  reigned  from  A.  d.  813  to 
820.  The  accomplishments  and  boldness  of  Theo- 
dore excited  the  emperor's  admiration,  but  the  per^ 
tinacious  resisUince  of  the  brothers  to  his  proceed- 
ings provoked  his  anger,  and  they  were  fccourged, 
and  banished  from  Constantinople.  After  the 
murder  of  Leo  V.,  they  were  at  lirst  allowed  by 
Michael  II.  the  Stammerer  (who  reigned  from  a.d. 
820  to  829)  to  n.*tnm  to  that  city,  but  were  shortly 
afterwards  ag:iin  banished.  Under  Theophilus.  the 
son  of  Michael  i  who  reigned  from  A.  d.  829  to 
842),  they  were  still  more  severely  treated.  In 
addition  to  a  third  banishment  from  Constantinople, 
or  rather  imprisonment  (we  do  not  find  when  they 
had  returned  from  their  second  exile),  they  had  a 
long  inscription  of  opprobrious  iambic  verses  carved 
•n  their  hem ;  the  verses  are  given  by  the  author  of 
the  life  of  Theodore,  as  well  as  by  the  continuator 
of  Theophanes,  by  Simeon  Magistcr,  by  George  the 
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Monk,  and  by  Cedrenos.  From  this  pnnithinrat  tliej 
received  the  surname  of  GrapH  {Tpawroly,  ^  In* 
scribed.*^  Their  place  of  exile  was  Apemeia,  ia 
Bithynia,  on  the  shore  of  the  Propontii,  accordinf 
to  the  biographer  of  Theodore,  or  the  harbonr  at 
Carta,  according  to  Sx^neon  Magister.  Here  dw 
exiles,  or  rather  prisoners,  were  enabled,  by  means 
of  a  faithful  fisherman,  to  commnnicate  with  Me- 
thodius, afterwards  patriarch  of  ConstontiiM^piei 
who  was  shut  up  in  a  sepulchre  near  the  place  of 
their  confinement.  Theodure  died  in  exile ;  hat 
Theophanes  survived,  and,  on  the  restoration  eC 
images  under  the  empress  Theodora,  widow  eC 
Theophilus,  and  guardian  of  her  son,  Michael  IIL, 
became  archbishop  of  Nicaea,  in  Bithynia.  Of 
the  death  of  Theophanes  we  have  no  aoeoimt. 
The  continuator  of  Theophanes  calls  Theophansa 
Graptus  bishop  of  Smyrna ;  and  he  and  Cadiams 
make  Theodore  to  have  mrrived  until  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  empress  Theodoxa:  bat  thoit 
statements  ore  at  variance  with  better  anthoriticfc 

Theodore  wrote,  1.  A  Leiier  to  Juamme§^  Biakm 
of  CyzkuA,  giving  an  account  of  his  own  and  Us 
brother*s  sufferings.  This  letter  b  incorporated  ia 
the  life  of  Theodore  referred  to  bebw.  2.  B(et 
fiiitriipSpov  TOO  dyuyrdrou  narptdpx"^^  KMSVrar- 
TiroinroAcwf ,  7^  Li/e  of  ^^ioepkoraSf  Pairiank  ^ 
Cumiautuioplf,  The  whole  of  this  appears  to  be 
extant  in  MS.  \  and  an  extract  from  it,  giviag  aD 
account  of  the  patriarchal  disputatbn  with  Leo  tbe 
Armenian,  is  printed  by  Combefis,  in  his  Orymam 
Rerumque  CPolHamurum  Mamifmimt.  S.  THp 
riis  dfwfiifrov  r£w  Xpumaymw  wUrr^mt^  De  meaf- 
pata  Ckristianorum  Jide^  of  which  also  Combefis 
gives  an  extract.  4.  Oraiio  in  ZXywafiRai,  if 
which  some  extracts,  preserved  in  the  jSjjpsMpNi 
DogmcUum  of  Gregorius  HieromoiachQs,areqiiolBd 
by  Allatius  in  his  />e  Purgatorio^  p.  21 1. 

Theophanes  Graptus  is  chiefly  Known  as  a  Me- 
lodus,  or  hymn  writer.  Ilis  known  works  are,  L 
A  Kavwi',  Canon,  or  Hjmn,  in  oommemoimtion  of 
his  brother  Theodore,  embodied  in  the  JllSnass  of 
the  Greek  church  in  the  service  for  the  27th  DeSi* 
the  day  on  which  the  Gnpti  are  honooxed.  It  is 
given  by  Combefis  as  above.  2.  Cbaois  fi^iJainMi 
nee  Vidorialis^  employed  in  the  matin  aerriee  of 
the  Greek  church  for  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent ;  il 
is  given,  with  a  Latin  version,  by  Baronins,  A^ 
nalet  ad  Ann,  842,  No.  xxviii.  These  hymMy 
though  not  in  verse,  are  acrostich,  the  first  letton 
of  the  successive  paragraphs  fbnniDg  s 
which  serves  as  a  motto  to  the  piece.  3. 
Paradeticus  ad  B.  Dripatram,  mentioned  bj  F)^ 
bricius.  (  Vita  Tieodori  Grapti,  by  a  contenmomy 
writer,  printed  in  the  Orig,  liruwtqne  CPaUm 
Manip,  of  Combefis  ;  Theophanes  CoDtinnatnSi  iiL 
De  TkeojMo  Mickaeiis  FU,  1 4,  iv. ;  De  Mkkatk 
Theophili  FiLW;  SymeonKtig.DeTkecpkiLt.^ 
23,  De  Miekaele  H  Theodora^  c.  5 ;  Geon.  Monck 
De  TheophUo^  c.  25  ;  Cedrenos,  toL  i.  p.  799.  ToL  iL 
pp.  114—117,  149,  150,  ed.  Bonn.;  Fsbric 
Gr,  vol.  viii.  p.  84,  toL  x.  pp.  332,  395,  voL  sL 
84,220,718.)  [J.  an.] 

GRASI'DIUS  SACERDOS.    [Sao 

GRATA.  1.  Daughter  of  the  emperor  ValoH 
tinian  I.  by  his  second  wife,  Justina,  whom  be 
married,  according  to  Theophanes,  a,  d.  868.  Shi 
remained  all  her  life  unmarried.  She  and  bic 
sister,  Jusia,  were  at  Mediolanum  or  Milan  vbilt 
the  remains  of  her  murdered  brother,  ValentiuHl 
II.,  continued   there  unboriedy  and   daq^  Ife 
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iMBted  bk  Umil  It  b  doubtful  if  they  were  at 
Yiesma  in  Oanl,  whera  he  was  killed,  at  the  time 
«f  lua  death  (a.  d.  892),  and  aooompanied  his  body 
la  litlaD,  oir  whether  they  were  at  Milan.  (Socrat. 
JK  R.  ir.  31  ;  Ambroa.  de  Obitm  VdlenHmam^ 
j  40*  ioe^  EpitL  53,  ed«  Benedict ;  Tillemont, 
BwL  dm  £mp.  toL  ▼.) 

SL  JuvTA  Grata  Honoria,  was  the  daughter  of 
rftMtiiHiiin  III.«  emperor  of  the  West  [Constan- 
nos  III.],  and  Oalla  Pladdia  [Oalla,  No.  2], 
and  daughter  of  Theodosins  the  Great    The  time 
flf  her  Inrth  b  not  known,  but  it  may  be  estimated 
^yfrrimatrly  by  the  marriage  of  her  parents, 
wlueh  took  pbee  on  Jan.  1,  417,  and  the  birth  of 
her  htvther,  Valentinian  III.,  younger  than  her- 
id^  whkk  oecnrred  in  A.  D.  419.     She  fled  into 
Ike  msf  1 1 II  empire,  with  her  mother  and  brother, 
the  death  of  Honorius  (a.d.  424)  and  the 
of  Joannes ;  and  shared  in  the  danger 
the  aea  and  the  deliveranoe  therefrom,  which 
mt  lecOTded  in  an  inscription  now  in  the  wall  of 
St  Jekals  Church  at  Rayenna  [Galla,  No.  2]. 
la  dbat  iaecription  she  b  termed  Augusta,  which 
tilte  was  probably  given  her  after  the  restoration 
rfTtkatinian  III.  to  the  western  empire  ;  and,  it 
ii  csiijeetared,  in  order  to  prevent  her  marrying, 
_  her  above  the  rank  of  a  subject     Impa- 
at  being  restricted  from  marriage,  she  secretly 
sonicated,  by  one  of  her  eunuchs,  whom  she 
on  the  mission,  with  Attila,  who  had  lately 
kii^  of  the  Huns,  inviting  him  to  come 
iUs  Italy  and  to  marry  her.    There  b  some  doubt 
•I  to  the  time  of  thb  mission  ;  but  we  prefer,  on 
^  whole,  to  follow  Jomandes,  who  fixes  it  before 
kr  connection  with  EugeninSb  It  was  probably  at 
ttis  time  that  she  sent  her  ring  to  Attila  as  a 
ifedge  ef  her  fitith  ;  but  Attila  did  not  attend  to 
mt  invitation,  and  Honoria^s  unbridled  appetite 
hd  her  into  an  iUicit  connection  with  her  own 
MewBid,  Eogenins,  by  whom  she  became  pregnant 
Ob  the  discovery  of  her  condition,  she  was  con- 
facd,  hot  not  in  the  palace,  and  then  sent  (a.  d. 
4S4)  to  Theodosius  II.  at  Constantinople.    Vale- 
ns  has  aflkmed  that  Eugenius  was  put  to  death, 
hat  thb  asaertion  appears  to  be  unsupported  by 
testimony.    In  a.  D.  450,  after  the  death  of  Theo- 
dosios,  she  appears  to  have  been  sent  back  to  her 
brother,  Valentinian  ;   for    in  that  year  Attila, 
aazioQs  to  find  a  cause  of  quarrel  with  the  west- 
ern emiHre,  sent  an  embassy  to  Valentinian  com- 
pbining  of  the  wrongs  of  Honoria,  claiming  her  as 
hetoothed  to  him,  and,  with  her,  that  portion  of 
the  empire  to  which  she  was  entitled.     Valen- 
tinisn  lei^ied  that  she  could  not  marry  Attila,  as 
she  had  a  husband  already  ;  that  women  had  no 
|art  in  the  succession  to  the  empire,  and  that,  con- 
M^oeDtly,  his  sister  had  no  claim.     This  assertion 
dbat  Honcda  had  a  husband  has  led  to  the  con- 
jeetnre  thxU  she  was  forced  at  this  time  to  marry 
some  obscure  person,  and  that  thb  enforced  mar- 
rbge  was  one  occasion  of  a  second  embassy  of 
Atdb,  reiterating  his  claim  to  her,  and  sending 
her  rij^  as  an  assurance  that  she  had  engaged  her- 
self to  him.     Valentinian  sent  a  similar  reply  to 
his  former  one  ;  and  the  invasion  of  Gaul  by  Attila 
iooa  followed  [Attila].     Of  the  subsequent  his- 
tory of  Honoria  nothing  appears  to  be  known  ; 
Gibbon  states,  but  apparently  without  authority, 
that  she  was  condemned  to  perpetual  imprison- 
Ben  t  (Marcellin.  C^ronieon  ;  Priscus,  de  Legation, 
i  7,  8,  U.  1 ;  Jomand.<<eiie6.(^.  c.  \2,deRegn, 
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Siiecms,  e.  97 ;  Oljrmpiod.  apud  Phot  BtU,  cod. 
80  ;  Theophan.  Chronog,  vol.  L  p.  162,  ed.  Bonn  ; 
Tillemont,  Higt,  de»  Emp,  vols.  v.  and  vi. ;  Gibbon, 
c.  35  ;  Eckhel,  vol  viii  p.  189  ;  Gruter»  Inser^ 
mxlviil  1.)  [J.  C.  M.J 

GRA'TIAE.     [Charitm.] 

GRATIA'NUS.  1.  Gratianus  Funarius, 
fiither  of  the  emperors  Valentinian  I.  and  Valens, 
was  bom  at  Cibalae  or  Cibalis,  in  Pannonia,  of  an 
obscure  family.  He  obtained  the  name  of  Funarius 
C*  the  rope-man")  because,  when  carrying  about 
some  rope  (funis)  for  sale,  he  successfully  resisted 
the  eflforts  of  five  soldiers  to  wrest  it  from  him.  This 
circumstance  led  to  his  enlisting  in  the  army,  and 
he  became  distinguished  for  bodily  strength  and 
for  skill  in  military  wrestling.  He  rose  through 
the  rank  of  Protector  and  Tribunus  to  be  Comes, 
and,  as  we  understand  Ammianus  Marcellinus, 
Magbter  Militum  in  Africa ;  but  lost  that  appoint- 
ment through  being  suspected  of  peculation.  How- 
ever, after  a  long  interval,  he  obtained  the  same 
rank  in  Britain ;  and  at  last  returned,  with  a  good 
reputation,  to  his  birth-place,  to  end  his  days  in 
privacy.  He  suffered  the  confiscation  of  all  his 
property  by  the  emperor  Constantius  II.,  **  because 
he  was  said  to  have  hospitably  entertained  Mag* 
nentius,  who  was  hastening  throi^h  the  place  of  his 
residence  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  purpose  "  (Arom. 
Marc.  XXX.  7),  L  e.  apparently  when  hastening  to 
encounter  Constantius  in  the  battle  of  Mursa,  a.  d. 
35 1 .  He  b  thought  to  have  held  the  office  of  prae- 
fectus  praetorio,  but  this  is  not  certain.  He  was  very 
popular  with  the  soldiers,  whose  regard  for  him,  even 
after  his  death,  is  said  to  have  contributed  to  the 
elevation  of  his  son  Valentinian  to  the  empire.  The 
senate  of  Constantinople  decreed  to  him  a  statue  of 
brass  about  the  time  of  the  accession  of  Valens,  a.  d. 
364.  (Amra.  Marc.  xxx.  7 ;  Aurel.  Vict  EpiL  c. 
45 ;  Paulus  Diaconus,  de  Gest,  Roman,  lib.  xi ; 
Tillemont,  Hint  des  Emp.  vol  v.) 

2.  Gratianus  Aug.,  son  of  toe  emperor  Valen- 
tinian, by  his  first  wife  Severa  (or  perhaps  Valeria 
Severa),  was  bom  at  Sirmium,  in  Pannonia,  19th 
April,  A.  D.  359,  about  five  years  before  his 
£either*s  accession  to  the  empire.  In  a.  d.  366, 
while  yet  nobilbsimus  puer,  or  heir  aprarent,  he 
was  made  consul,  and  on  24th  Aug.  367,  he  was 
raised  by  his  fiither  to  the  rank  of  Augustus,  at 
Ambiani  or  Amiens,  in  GauL  This  elevation  b 
ascribed  by  Aurelius  Victor  to  the  influence  of  his 
mother,  Severa,  and  hb  maternal  grandmother.  In 
the  following  year  he  accompanied  his  father  in  the 
campaign  against  the  Alamanni,  in  their  own 
country,  though  he  was  not,  on  account  of  his 
trader  age,  exposed  to  the  fidl  hardships  and  dan- 
gers of  the  war.  Great  care  was  bestowed  on  his 
education ;  and  the  poet  Ausonius  [Ausonius], 
whom,  in  gratitude  for  his  instroction,  he  after- 
wards (a.  d.  379)  raised  to  the  consulship,  was  his 
tutor. 

On  the  sudden  death  of  Valentinian,  at  Bregitio 
or  Bergentio,  now  Bregens,  on  the  lake  of  Con- 
stance (17  Nov.  A.  D.  375),  the  troops  there,  at  the 
instigation  of  some  of  their  officers,  elevated  Valen- 
tinian II.,  a  child  of  four  years,  half  brother  of 
Gratian,  to  a  share  in  the  empire.  The  writers  of 
best  authority  tell  us  that  the  good  disposition  and 
prudence  of  Gratian,  or  his  advisers,  prevented  that 
prince  from  taking  umbrage  at  thb  mtrasion  upon 
him  of  a  partner  in  hb  power ;  but  Theophanes 
and  Zonaras  say  that  he  poniihed  the  authors  of  hb 
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bruthcr*9  elevation,  and  Zfnuiras  adds  that  he 
severely  rebuked  the  troops  for  their  share  iii  the 
transaction.  A  division  of  the  provinces  of  the 
West  was  made  between  the  brothers,  though  the 
greater  age  of  Oration  gave  him  pre-eminence.  As 
the  eastern  provinces  remained  subject  to  Valens, 
brother  and  colleague  of  Valentinian  I.,  the  part 
immediatety  subject  to  the  government  of  Oratiau 
comprehended  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain.  But  there 
is  some  doubt  both  as  to  the  time  when  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  West  were  partitioned,  and  as  to  the 
authority,  if  any,  which  Gratian  retained  or  exer- 
cised in  the  provinces  of  his  brother.  (See  Tillc- 
mont  and  Gothofredus,  Xot,  ad  Cod,  J^eod.  \G.  tit 
9.  s.  4,  5.)  Treviri,  now  Treves,  seems  to  have 
been  his  usual  residence. 

In  the  early  part  of  his  reign  hostilities  were 
fiercely  carried  on  along  the  I^ubian  provinces 
and  in  Illyricura,  where  Frigeridus,  Gratian^s 
general,  defeated  the  Taifali ;  and  Gratian  him- 
self was  preparing  to  march  into  Thrace  to  assist 
his  undo  Vadens  against  the  Goths,  but  was  de- 
tained in  the  West  by  an  incursion  of  the  Len- 
tienscs,  who  formed  part  of  the  great  confederation 
'if  the  Alamanni.  The  invading  host,  to  the 
number  of  40,000  (some  accounts,  probably  ezag- 
gi'nited,  make  them  70,000),  was  encounti>red  and 
cut  to  pieces  by  the  army  of  Gratian,  under  his 
generals  Nannienus  and  Mellobaudes  the  Frank, 
who  held  the  office  of  Conies  Domcsticorum  at 
Argentovaria  or  Argentaria  (at  or  near  Colmar,  in 
Ali«ace),  about  May,  a.  d.  378  or  according  to  some 
authorities  in  377.  Whether  Gratian  was  present 
at  the  battle  does  not  appear ;  but  he  conducted 
his  army  in  person  across  the  Rhine,  and  compelled 
tlie  Lentienses  to  submit.  He  afterwards  advanced 
towards  or  into  the  eastern  empire,  where  the 
Goths,  who  had  defeated  and  killed  Valens  near 
Adrionople  (Aug.  378),  were  committing  great 
devudtution.  By  the  death  of  his  uncle,  Valens, 
the  eastern  empire  had  devolved  upon  him  ;  but 
his  consciousness  of  his  inadequacy  to  this  increased 
charj^o  led  him  to  send  fur  Theodosius  [TiixuDO- 
kius  I.  Aug.]  from  Spain,  and  after  appointing 
him  in  the  iirst  instance  general  against  the  Goths, 
he  soon  after  (Jan.  19,  379),  at  Sirmium,  raised 
him  to  be  his  colleague  in  the  empire,  and  com- 
mitted the  East  to  him. 

For  some  time  after  this  the  pressure  of  aflfuirs 
compelled  Gratian  to  exert  hiiuselfl  lie  sanctioned 
the  settlement  in  Pannonia  and  Upper  Alaesia  of 
sonic  German  nations,  who  wero  prebsing  upon  the 
frontier  of  the  empire ;  periiaps  thinking  thus  to 
repair  the  waste  of  papulation  in  the  Guthic  war, 
or  to  raise  up  a  barrier  ugHLiist  further  invasion. 
His  generals,  the  Franks,  Bauto  and  Arbogastt's, 
with  tlieir  army,  wore  sent  to  assist  Theodosius ; 
and  Gratian  himself,  if  we  may  trust  an  obscure 
expretisiou  of  Idatius,  gained  a  victory  over  some 
hostile  army,  but  of  what  nation  is  not  said.  lie 
also,  during  the  illness  of  Theodosius,  arranged  or 
stnmgthcned  a  treaty  with  the  Goths.  After  these 
tranhuctions,  which  may  be  referred  to  the  year 
380  at  hitest,  we  hear  little  of  any  warlike  or  other 
tnuihoctions  in  which  Gratijin  wan  engaged. 

llisUtriaiis,  I*agan  and  Chrintian,  are  agreed  as 
to  the  character  of  this  prince.  In  penton  he  was 
well  nuule  and  good  looking  ;  *n  his  diKpositiun 
gentle  and  docile  ;  ftubmiKsivc.  as  a  youth,  to  his 
iiistnictiirA,  possessed  of  a  cultivated  undcrKtaiiding 
and  of  a  ruody  and  pleaaing  eloi;ueuce.     Kveu  in 
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the  camp  he  cultivated  pnotry ;  and  the  flatteiiqf 
panegyric  of  Ausonius  declares  that  Achillea  had 
found  in  him  a  Roman  Homtf.     He  was  pmi% 
chaste,  and  temperate  ;  but  his  character  waa  Um 
yielding  and  pliant,  it  wanted  force ;  and  the  influ- 
ence of  others  led  him   to  severitiei  that  wen 
foreign  to  his  own  character.    By  the  instigatioa 
of  his  mother,  he  liad,  at  the  commencement  of  hit 
reign,  put  to  death  Maximus,  praefiectus  pnetoiw 
in  Gaul,  Simplicius,  and  oUiers  of  his  fiubcrli 
officers.     It  is  difficult  to  determine  how  frr  ke  ia 
answpjable  for  the  death  of  Count  Theodo«ni« 
father  of  the  emperor,  who  was  put  to  death  ai 
Carthage  soon  after  Gratian^s  ooccssira,  nnleta  wa 
could  ascertain  whether  the  partition  of  the  western 
provinces  had  then  been  made ;  and  if  so,  whether 
Gratian  retained  any  authority  in  the  prorineea 
allotted  to  his  brother.     His  piety  and  reretenea 
for  ecclesiastics,  especially  for  Ambrose  of  Milattp 
rendered  him  too  willing  a  party  to  the  pei 
tions  which  the  Christians,  now  gaining  the 
dancy,  were  too  ready  to  exercise,  whether  ^gainit 
the  heathens  or  against  hereUcs  of  their  own  body. 
Valentinian  I.  had  wisely  allowed  religions  liberty; 
but  under  Gratian  this  was  no  longer  permitted. 
(Cod.Theod.  16.  tit.  9.  s.  4,5,  with  the  notes  of 
GothofreduB.)     He  refused  to  put  on  the  insignia 
of  Pontifex  Maximus,  on  the  plea  that  a  ChrittiaB 
could  not  wear  them ;  and  herein  he  only  acted 
consistently.     Tillemont,  on  the  authority  of  Am- 
brose, ascribes  to  him  the  removal  of  the  Altar  if 
Victory  at  Rome,  and  the  confiscation  of  ita  i^ 
venues ;  and  the  prohibition  of  legacies  of  real  pro- 
perty to  tlie  Vestals,  with  the  abolition  of  vmt 
other  privileges,  steps  of  which  the  justice  ia  oion 
questionable.     Ambrose  also  ascribes  to  him  the 
prohibition  of  heathen  worship  at  Rome,  and  the 
purging  of  the  church  from  all  tadnt  of  ■Krilegioot 
heresy  —  vague  expressions,  bat  indicative  ef  the 
persecuting  spirit  of  his  government.     The  Prisril- 
liaiiists  indeed  are  said  to  have  obtained  madmia 
sion  into  the  church  by  bribing  the  officen  of  hii 
court ;   and  during  the  short  time  alter  Vakna* 
death  that  he  held  the  £astem  empire,  he  coo- 
tented  himself  with  relieving  the  orthodox  party 
from  persecution,  and  tolerat^  the  Ariana,  prdbaUy 
from  the  conviction  that  in  the  critical  period  of  the 
Guthic  war,  it  would  not  do  to  alienate  ao  poweifid 
a  body.    The  Etmomians,  Photinians,  and  Mani- 
chaeans  were  not,  however,  tolerated  even  then. 
(Suidas,  9,  V.  rparuu^f,  and  notes  of  Gothofiredna 
to  Cod.  Theod.  /.  c)  Sulpicius  Scverus  intimatea  thai 
at  one  time  he  issued  an  edict  for  the  banishmeot 
of  all  heretics ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  believe  thai 
this  could  have  been  effected  or  even  attempted. 
The  religious  meetings  of  heretics  were,  howevei^ 
interdicted  by  him.  (Cod.  Theod.  /.  e.)    After  thoa 
indiaitions  of  his  seal,  we  do  not  wonder  that  Am- 
brose addressed  to  him  his  txvatise  De  Ftd^ 
While  these  persecuting  measures  were 
the  attachment  of  those  of  his  subjccta  who 
expowd  to  his  Mvcrity,  his  constant  engagement  m 
field  sports,  to  the  neglect  of  more  serious  matttHi, 
incurred  contempt.     The  indulgence  and  flatlciy 
of  his  councillors  and  courtiers  allowed  and  indnead 
him  to  devote  himsi>If  to  amusement.     Night 
day,  says  Aurelius  Victor,  he  was  thinking  of  i 
thing  else  than  arrows,  and  considered  that  to  hil 
the  mark  was  the  greatest  of  pleaauica  and  tka 
perfection  of  art.     So  sure  was  his  aim,  that  fcii 
arrows  were  wid  to  be  endowed  with  inl 
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He  iMOciated  with  a  few  of  the  Alans,  whom  he 
■ade  hia   friends  and    foUowera,  and    travelled 
habited  in  their  garb.     This  deportment  excited 
the  contempt  of  the  annj.    While  thus  unpopular, 
a  eampetitcv  for  the  empire  suddenly  appeared  in 
the  penon  of  Mazimos,  a  man  of  energy  and  repu- 
tatioo,  who  was  elected  by  the  legions  in  Britain, 
and  at  once  crossed  over  into  OauL,  and  defeated 
Gcatian  sMaewhere  near  Paris.     Deserted  by  his 
and,  according  to  some,  betrayed  by  his 
Mdlobaodea,  or  Merobaudes,  Oratian  fled 
ia  the  direction  of  Italy,  but  being  excluded  by  the 
'■hiliilaiits  of  the  cities  in  his  route,  was  overtaken 
sad  sban  apparently  near  Lugdunum  or  Lyon,  by 
Aadragathin^,  whom  Maximus  had  sent  in  pursuit 
rf  him.    (25  Aug.  383.)    In  his  last  extremity  he 
caHed  upon  the  name  of  Ambrose.     Zonimus  j^aces 
ha  dealA  near  Singidunum,  now  Belgrade,  on  the 
baideta  of  Pannonia  and  Maesia.     Maximus  re- 
fined to  give  np  his  body  to  his  brother  Valentinian 
far  bnrial;    hnt   subsequently,  probably  on  the 
•fothiow  of  Bfazimos,  it  was  removed  and  interred 
It  Milan.     Sosomen  and   Socrates,  followed  by 
Tksophanea,   describe    the    stratagem    by   which 
Aadngathina  succeeded  in  killing  him,  and  though 
t^  Bloiy  ia  improbable  enough,  it  perhaps  origi- 
isted  in  some  treachery  actually  employed. 

Oatian  was  twice  married.     1.  About  a.  d.  374 

«  375,  to  Flavin  Maxima  Constantia,  daughter  of 

tW  fpawc  Constantius  IL,  by  whom  he  appears 

te  have  had  a  son,  of  whom  nothing  is  known. 

CoMtantia  died  about  six  months  before  her  hus- 

had.    2.  To  Laeta,  of  whom  little  is  known,  and 

vhe  nrnv«d  him.    (Amm.  Marc,  zxvii  6,  xxviii. 

1,  xxiz.  6,  zxx.  10,  zxxL  9, 10 ;  Aurel.  Vict.  Efdt, 

c  45,  47,  48;  Oros.  viL  32, 33,  34  ;  Zosim.  vL  12, 

Ift,  24«  M,  35,  36  ;  Zonar.  xiiL  17 ;  Marcellin. 

AqmL,  Prosper  Tiro,  Chronioa;  Idatius, 

aiid  Fasti ;  Theophan.  Chronograph,  vol. 

Lppu  85—106,  ed.  Bonn ;  Socrat.  H.  E,  iv.  31,  v. 

%  U ;  Soioni.  H.  E.  vi  36,  vii.  1,13;  Rufinus, 

iH  £L  xL  18,  14  ;  Snlpic.  Severus,  Hiator.  Sacra^ 

n.  €3  ;  Thcmist.  Orat.  xiii. ;  Anson.  Epigr.  1,  2, 

GmHarmm  Actio   pro   Contulaiu ;     Ambros.    De 

FU§  Prolog.  Eputoiae  11,  17,  21,  Consoiaiio  tU 

Oiitm  ValemtU.  c  79,  ed.  Benedictin. ;  Tillemont, 

Jhtt,  det  En^.  vol.  v. ;  Gibbon,  ch.  25,  26,  27 ; 

Eekhel,  voL  viii.  p.  157.) 
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3.  Theodosins  the  Great  appears  to  have  had  a 
Oratianns  by  his  second  wife  Galla  [Galla, 

No.  2] :  the  child  died  before  his  father.  (Ambros. 
Epmtol.  17,  De  Obiiu  Theodos,  c.  40,  ed.  Bene- 
dictin., with  the  editor^s  notes  in  both  places.) 

4.  A  usurper,  who  assumed  the  purple  in  Bri- 
tain, on  the  murder  of  the  previous  usurper,  Marcus. 
Of  his  history  and  condition  before  his  elevation  we 
know  nothing  more  than  is  intimated  by  the  term 
Muuieeps  Britanniae,  applied  to  him  by  Orosius  and 
Bede,froro  which  we  may  infer  that  he  was  a  native 
•f  the  isfauid  ;  and  from  his  being  the  object  of  the 
soldiers'  choice,  it  is  probable  he  was  a  military 


man.  He  was  murdered  by  the  troops  who  had 
raised  him  to  the  purple  about  four  months  after 
his  elevation  (a.  o.  407),  and  was  succeeded  by 
Constantino.  [Constantinus,  the  tyrant,  vol  I. 
p.  830.]  (Olympiod.  apud  Phot  BiU,  Cod.  80; 
Zosun.  vi.  2 ;  Ores.  vii.  40 ;  Sozom.  H.  E.  ix.  11; 
Baeda,  H.Kull.)  [J.  C.  M.] 

GRATrDIA,  a  sister  of  M.  Gntidins  [No.  1] 
of  Arpinum,  was  married  to  M.  Tullius  Cicero,  the 
grand&ither  of  the  orator.  (Cic  de  Leg,  iii. 
16.)  [L.  S.] 

GRATIDIA'NUS,  M.  MA'RIUS,  the  son  of 
M.Gratidius  [No.  1],  but  his  name  shows  that  he 
was  adopted  by  one  Marius,  probably  a  brother  of 
the  great  Marius.  He  was  a  very  popular  speaker, 
and  able  to  maintain  his  ground  even  in  very  tur- 
bulent assemblies.  Owing  to  his  popularity,  he 
was  twice  invested  with  the  praetorship,  and  in 
one  of  them  he  proposed  an  edict  concerning  the 
coinage  {edidmn  de  re  nummaria)^  which  raised  his 
&vour  with  the  people  still  higher.  During  the 
proscriptions  of  Sulla,  he  was  killed  by  Catilme  in 
a  most  cruel  and  brutal  manner,  and  his  head  was 
carried  in  triumph  through  the  city.  Cicero  was 
connected  with  him  by  intimate  friendship.  (Cic. 
Brut,  62,  de  Leg.  iiL  16,  de  Of.  iil  16,  20,  ds 
Petit  Cons.  3,  de  OraL  i.  39,  il  65  ;  Ascon.  m  Cfe. 
M  tog.  ootid,  p.  84,  ed.  Orelli ;  Senec.  de  Iroj  3 
Plin.  H,  N,  xxxiii.  9.)  [L.  S.] 

GRATI'DIUS,  the  name  of  a  fiunily  of  Arpi- 
num, of  which  a  few  members  are  known  in  Uie 
last  century  of  the  Roman  republic 

1.  M.  Gratidius,  proposed  in  b.c  l\5  kU» 
iaMlaria  at  Arpinum,  which  was  opposed  by  M. 
Tullius  Cicero,  the  grandfiEither  of  the  orator,  who 
was  married  to  Gratidia,  the  sister  of  M.  Qrati- 
dius.  The  question  respecting  the  lex  tabellaria 
was  referred  to  the  consul  of  the  year,  M.  Aemilius 
Scaurus,  who  seems  to  have  decided  in  fitvour  of 
Cicero,  for  it  is  said  that  Scaurus  praised  his  sen- 
timents and  his  courage.  (Cic.  de  Leg.  iL  16.) 
According  to  Cicero  {Brut,  45),  Gratidius  was  a 
clever  accuser,  well  versed  in  Greek  literature,  and 
a  person  with  great  natural  talent  as  an  orator ;  he 
was  further  a  friend  of  the  orator  M.  Antonius, 
and  accompanied  him  as  his  praefect  to  Cilicia, 
where  he  was  killed.  In  the  last-mentioned  pas- 
sage Cicero  adds,  that  Gratidius  spoke  against 
C.  Fimbria,  who  had  been  accused  of  extortion. 
(Val.  Max.  viii.  5.  $  2.)  This  accusation  seems  to 
refer  to  the  administration  of  a  province,  which 
Fimbria  undertook  in  b.  c.  103  (for  he  was  consul 
in  B.  c.  104),  so  that  the  accusation  would  belong 
to  B.  a  102,  and  more  particuhirly  to  the  begin- 
ning of  that  year,  for  in  the  course  of  it  M.  Anto- 
nius  undertook  the  command  against  the  pirates, 
and  M.  Gratidius,  who  accompanied  him,  was 
killed.  (Comp.  J.  Obsequens,  Prodig.  104;  Dru- 
mann,  Gesch.  JRoms,  voL  i.  p.  61,  who,  however, 
places  the  campaign  of  M.  Antonius  against  the 
pirates  one  year  too  early.) 

2.  M.  Gratidiuh,  perhaps  a  grandson  of  No.  1, 
was  legate  of  Q.Cicero  in  his  administration  of  the 
province  of  Asia.  In  one  passage  (Cic.  ad  Quint. 
/r.  L  4),  a  Gratidius  is  mentioned  as  tribune  of 
the  people  in  B.  a  57,  which  has  in  itself  nothing 
improbable ;  but  as  the  name  Gratidius  is  not  men- 
tioned elsewhere  among  the  tribunes  of  that  year, 
whose  names  occur  very  frequently,  it  is  usually 
supposed  that  in  the  passage  just  referred  to,  Gra- 
tidius is  a  false  reading  fuc  Fabridus.  (See  Cisb 
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p,  Flaee.  21,  a/i  QumL/r,  L  1,  3,  10 }  Orelli,  Onom. 
7W^  ToL  ii.  p.  388.)  [L.S.] 

G  RAT  I  US,  is  known  only  as  the  accuser  of  A. 
Licinius  Axchias  (Cic/m>^rcA.  4,  6).  The  name 
is  sometimes  read  Gracchus.  (OrelL  Onom,  TuU, 
ToL  ii.  p.  274.)  [  W.  a  D.] 

GRA'TIUS  FALISCUS.    [Faliscus.] 

GRATUS,  a  soldier  of  CaliguU's  body-guard, 
who,  after  the  assassination  of  that  emperor,  dis- 
covered and  drew  Claudius  from  his  hiding-place  in 
the  palace,  and  presented  him  to  the  soldiers  as  a 
Germanicus,  the  proper  heir  to  the  empire.  (Joseph. 
Antiq,  xix.  3.  §  1  ;  comp.  Suet.  Claud.  10 ;  Dion 
Cass.  Ix.  1.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

GRATUS,  JU'LIUS.     [Fhonto,  Julius.] 

GRATUS,  VALETRIUS,  procurator  of  Judaea 
from  A.  D.  15  to  A.  D.  27,  and  the  immediate 
predecessor  of  Pontius  Pilate.  (Joseph.  Aniiq, 
zriiL  6.  §  5.)  The  goyemment  of  Gratus  is  chiefly 
remarkable  for  the  frequent  changes  he  made  in  the 
appointment  of  the  high-priesthood.  He  deposed 
Aiianus,  and  substituted  Ismael,  son  of  Fabi,  then 
Eleazar,  son  of  A  nanus,  then  Simon,  son  of  Ca- 
mith,  and  lastly  Joseph  Caiaphas,  the  son-in-law 
of  Ananus.  (Id.  Aniiq.  xviiL  2.  §  2.)  He  put 
down  two  formidable  bands  of  robbers  that  infested 
Judaea  during  his  government,  and  killed  with  his 
own  hand  the  captain  of  one  of  them,  Simon,  for- 
merly a  slave  of  Herod  the  Great.  (Id.  Autiq.  xviL 
10.  §  6,  7  ;  B.J.  ii.  4.  §  2,  3.)  Gratus  assisted 
the  proconsul  Quintilius  Varus  in  quelling  an  in- 
surrection of  the  Jews.  (B.  J.  ii.  5.  §  2.)  [  W.  B.  D.] 

GREGE'NTIUS  (rpry^Kxtot),  archbishop  of 
Tephar  (Tc^p,  the  Sapphar,  2dir^ap,  of  Ptolemy, 
and  the  Saphar,  S^^op,  of  Arrian),  capital  of  the 
Homeritae,  a  nation  of  Arabia  Felix,  the  site  of 
which  is  a  little  above  100  miles  N.N.VV.  of  Aden. 
I'he  place  of  his  birth  is  not  ascertained.  In  the 
Greek  Menaea^  in  which  he  is  called  Tptytvrufos^ 
he  is  described  as  a  native  of  Milan,  and  the  son 
of  Agapius  and  Theodota,  inhabitants  of  that  city ; 
but  in  a  Slavonic  MS.  of  the  Ditputatio^  mentioned 
bolow,  he  is  described  as  the  son  of  Agapius  and 
Theotocna,  a  married  pair  living  in  the  little  town 
of  ^  Lopliane,  on  the  frontier  of  Avaria  and  Asia.** 
He  went  to  Alexandria,  where  he  embraced  the 
life  nf  an  anchorite,  and  from  whence  he  was  sent 
by  Asterius,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  to  take 
charge  of  the  church  of  the  Homeritae,  which 
hud  been  relieved  by  the  Aethiopian  Elesbaan, 
king  of  the  Axumitae,  frt)m  the  depressed  con- 
dition to  which  it  had  been  reduced  by  the  perse- 
cution of  Dunaan,  king  of  the  Homeritae,  a  Jew. 
The  reigning  prince  at  the  time  of  the  mission  of 
Gregcntius,  was  Abramius,  whom  Elesbaan  had 
niiNed  to  the  throne,  and  with  whom,  as  well  as 
with  his  son  and  successor,  Serdidus,  Gregcntius 
had  great  influence.  Abramius  died  a.  d.  552, 
after  a  reign  of  thirty  years,  and  Gregentius  died 
soon  after,  on  the  19^  of  December  in  the  same 
year,  and  was  buried  in  the  great  church  at 
Tephar. 

A  work  is  extant,  entitled  Tov  iv  dylots  Tlarp6s 
i/incir  rpirycrT^u *Apxif^i<^it^ov  ytyofUvovTt^pmif 
3u(Ac(ir  utrd  *lovdcdov  *Ep€dp  ro^votta^  S.  PcUru 
mmtri  (irejfmtii  Tephmiuw  Arckiepucopi  Dinputatio 
enm  IferhuHO  Judaeo,  It  was  published  with  a 
I^tin  version  by  Nic.  Gulonius,  8yo.  Paris,  1586, 
and  again  in  1<)03.  It  is  given  in  the  first  voL  of 
the  Atutarium  of  Ducaeus,  in  the  Bibiiotkeea  Pa- 
trmmj  vol  xl  ed.  Pant.  1054  ;  and  in  the  BOUo- 1 
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tkeca  Patrum  of  Gallandius,  toL  xj.  foL  Venioi^ 
1765,  &jc.  The  Latin  veruon  alone  i^ipears  in 
some  other  editions  of  the  BSdktkeea  I*airmMu 
The  DitpuiaHo^  as  it  appears  in  these  works,  is 
considered  by  Fabricius  to  be  mutilated  at  the  eon- 
mencement ;  and  his  opinion,  which  is  disputed  hf 
Gallandius,  is  corroborated  by  the  greater  complete- 
ness of  a  Slavonic  MS.  of  the  work  in  the  Hoyal 
Library  at  Berlin,  of  which  one  or  two  piiiiagrs 
are  given  in  a  Latin  version  in  the  last  edition  of 
Fabricius.  In  this  Slavonic  MS.  the  archbishop  ii 
always  called  Gregory. 

The  work  is  by  Pagi  regarded  as  a  6ctioii,  and 
Gallandius  significantly  leaves  it  to  othen  to  deter* 
mine  this  point    Cave  considers  that  **  some  pacta 
of  it  smack  of  the  credulity  of  a  later  age  ;  **  andy 
indeed,  the  contents  of  the  wcvk  render  it  likdy 
that  it  is  much  interpolated,  to  say  the  least ;  nos 
is  the  authorship  determined  of  that  portion  (if 
any)  which  is  genuine.    Substantially  it  may  bo 
regEuded  as  the  production  of  Gregentioa  himself 
whose  arguments,  as  Barthius  thinka,  and  as  the 
work  itself  indicates,  were  taken  down  at  the  tima 
by  Palladius  of  Alexandria,  whom  the  archlnsbopii 
on  his  departure  for  Tephar,  had  taken  with  him 
as  his  scholasticus.    Lambecius  ascribes  the  woik 
to  Nonnosns,  ambassador  of  the  emperor  Justinian 
to  the  Homeritae.    According  to  this  work,  the 
disputation  of  Gregentius  virith  Herban  took  phot 
at  Tephar,  in  the  presence  of  the  king^  Ahiaminai 
many  bishops,  a  number  of  Jews,  and  the  whole 
population  of  the  city :  it  vras  terminated  hf  the 
miraculous  appearance  of  the  Lord  Jesus  GAiiilt 
and  the  infliction  of  miraculous  bhndneaa  iqion  tha 
Jews,  who  were,  however,  restored  to  ^|ht  on 
their  believing  and  being  baptised.  The  king  him- 
self was  sponsor  for  Herban,  to  whom  he  gate  the 
name  of  Leo,  and  whom  be  enrolled  among  hia 
councillors.    The  number  of  Jewi  converted  and 
baptized  in  consequence  of  these  events  b  slated 
at  5,500,000!     Gregentius  persuaded  Abnauaa 
to  break  up  the  division  of  the  Jewish  oeufsrta 
into  tribes,  and  to  mingle  them  with  other  Chris- 
tians, and  to  order  their  children,  mider  pain  if 
death,  not  to  mairy  with  any  of  their  own  nation* 
but   ^-ith    Gentile  Christians   only.      By  these 
means,  **  in  course  of  time "  (r^  XP^*V»  *b  »" 
pression  showing  that  the  passage  is  not  by  a  esi^ 
temporary),  the  Jews  were  meiged  in  the  gensnl 
population  of  the  country. 

The  code  promulgated  by  GregentioB  in  Ae 
name  of  king  Abramius,  entitled  Noyiofedta  itt  kt 
Tpoc<Awov  TOV  t^9€wr4rou  fieuriXUn  'Aljptyilss^ 
is  extant  in  the  Imperial  Library  of  Vienmu  A 
copy  of  it  is  also  mentioned  as  among  the  M88. 
formerly  belonging  to  Abmham  Seller  in  England. 
The  offences  denounced  in  this  code  are  armnged 
under  twenty-three  tituli  or  heads.  (Fabric.  AW. 
Gr,  vol.  vi.  p.  749,  vii.  p. 543,  z.  p.  1 15«  Ac ;  Oal- 
kmd.  BiUiotk.  Pair.  vol.  x\^*ProUg.  c.  12  ;  Gave, 
Hiti.  Lit.  voL  i.  p.  521 ,  ed.  Ozon.,  1 740-4&,  OstoL 
Matorum  AttpUue  et  Hib.  toL  it  p.  96 ;  Baranl 
Annalet  ad  ann.  523,  zvl — xxjx. ;  Pagi,  Crium  m 
Baronium ;  Oudin,  Comms^  d»Sehptor^  y|v.,  &> 
cUs.  voL  i.  coL  1423,  &c. ;  Lambeciva.  apnd 
Oudin.)  [J.GLM.] 

GRE'GORAS  NICETHORUS  (Nanif^  i 
rfniyopas\  one  of  the  moat  important  Bjmmtfnt 
historians,  vras  probablT  bom  in  129&,  in  the  town 
of  Heracleia  Pontica,  m  Asia  Minor.  Wkib  be 
lived  in  his  native  town,  his  edncatji 
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hf  John,  archbiflhop  of   Heradeia,  but, 

kcfiqg  been  sent  to  Constantinople,  he  was  placed 

vidar  tke  can  of  John  Glycis,  patriarch  of  Con- 

■Imtinoidei.     [Glycis.]  .  He  learned  mathematics 

nd  aatronomy  from  Theodoms  Metochita,   the 

vriter.    At  an  early  age  Gregoras,  who  had  taken 

ovders,  became  acquainted  with  the  emperor  An- 

droniena  I^  the  elder,  who  took  a  ^preat  fiemcy  to 

him,  and  offered  him  the  important  place  of  Char- 

tsphylax,  or  keeper  of  the  imperial  archives,  but  the 

BadMl  young  priest  declined  the  office,  on  the  plea  of 

ysath.     He  afterwards,  however,  accepted  several 

of  importance,  and  in  1326  was  sent  as  am- 

to  the  Krai,  that  is,  the  king  of  Servia. 

was  still  very  young,  when  he  became 

wlebrated  for  his  learning.      A  dispute  having 

■risen  aa  to  the  day  on  which  Easter  was  to  be  ce- 

Viibffatfd,  Cruras,  in  an  excellent  dissertation, 

fnved  that  the  system  then  adopted  for  computing 

tkat  day  was  erroneous,  and  proposed  another  me- 

Asd.    If  it  had  not  been  for  the  fear  which  the 

iksgj  entertained  of  exciting  the  superstitious  mob 

tf  Constantinople  by  a  reform  of  the  calendar,  the 

WMiwIslinii  of  Gregoras  would  have  been  adopted 

kyae  Gx«ek  dinrch.   When  pope  Gregory  XI IL, 

no  yean  afterwards,  reformed  the  calendar,  it 

vas  iMmd  that  the  computation  of  Gregoras  was 

fBte  i^t :  the  treatise  which  he  wrote  on  the 

ia  still  extant,  and  highly  appreciated  by 

Being  a  staunch  adherent  of  the 

Andronicus,  Gregoras  was  involved  in  the 

^s  of  this  unfortunate  emperor,  when  he  was  de- 

fsisd,  in  1 328,  by  his  grandson,  Andronicus  III., 

the  younger,  who  punished  the  learned  fiivourite  of 

kis  gandfiuher  by  confiscating  his  property.     For 

t  few  years  after  that  event  Gregoras  led  a  retired 

life,  only  appearing  in  public  for  the  purpose  of  de- 

Kferittg  leetares  on  various  subjects,  which  were 

Clowned  with  extraordinary  success.     The  violence 

tf  big  language^  however,  caused  him  many  ene- 

ines.    In  1332  he  pronounced  funeral  orations  on 

the  empeitir  Andronicus  the  elder,  and  the  Magnus 

Logotheta,  Theodorus  Metochita,  mentioned  above. 

He  opposed  the  union  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 

dbnches  proposed  by  pope  John  XX 11.,  who  had 

■eat  commissioners  for   that  object  to  Constanti- 

BOfde.     An  excellent  opportunity  for  exhibiting  his 

leuning  and  oratorical  qualities  presented  itself  to 

OregMas,  when  the  notorious  Latin  monk  Barlaam 

caaw  over  from  Cakibria  to  Constantinople,  for  the 

purpose  of  exciting  dissensions  among  the  Greek 

cingy.     Bariaam  had  reason  to  expect  complete 

■MTrsa,  when  his  career  was  stopped  short  by  Gre- 

goaa,  who  chaUenged  the  disturber  to  a  public 

disputation,  in  which  Barlaam  was  so  completely 

defeated,  that,  in  his  shame  and  confusion,   he 

retired  to  Thessaloneica,  and  never  more  appeared 

in  the  capital.  The  dissensions,  however,  occasioned 

by  ttaylftaw*  had  a  most  injurious  influence  upon 

the  peace  of  the  Greek  church,  and  caused  a  revo- 

bitkni,  which  ended  most  unfortunately  for  Gre- 

gofas.     Gregorius  Palamas,  afterwards  archbishop 

9i  Thesttlonica,  espoused  the  dogmas  of  Barlaan.  *. 

he  was  opposed  by  Gregorius  Acindynns,  and  hence 

aroae  the  fiunous  controversy  between  the  Palamites 

and  Adndynites.    This  quarrel,  like  most  disputes 

en  religious  matters  in  the  Byzantine  empire,  as- 

■amed  m  political  character.     Gregoras  resolved  to 

icBiain  neutral :  his  prudence  ruined  him,  because, 

■■  his  violuit  temper  was  known,  be  became  sus- 

ficted   by  both  parties.    Palamas,  having  been 
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condemned  by  the  synod  of  1845,  the  victorious 
Adndynites  were  going  to  sacrifice  Gregoras  to 
their  suspicions,  but  he  was  protected  by  John 
Cantacuzenus,  afterwards  emperor,  who  during  a 
long  time  had  professed  a  sincere  friendship  foi 
him.  A  short  time  afterwards  the  Acindynites 
were  condemned  in  their  turn,  and  the  Palamites 
became  the  ruling  party  ;  they  were  joined  by 
John  Cantacuzenus,  and  this  time  Gregoras  did 
not  escape  the  resentment  of  the  victors,  though 
his  only  crime  was  neutrality.  Abandoned  by 
Cantacuzenus,  he  was  imprisoned  in  1351.  He 
was  afterwards  released  ;  but  his  enemies,  among 
whom  his  former  friend  Cantacuzenus  was  most 
active,  rendered  him  odious  to  the  people,  and 
when  he  died,  in,  or  probably  after,  1359,  his  re- 
mains were  insulted  by  the  mob. 

Gregoras  wrote  a  prodigious  number  of  works  on 
history,  divinity,  philosophy,  astronomy,  several 
panegyrics,  some  poems,  and  a  considerable  number 
of  essays  on  miscellaneous  subjects :  a  list  of  them 
is  given  by  Schopen  in  the  Bonn  edition  of  the 
History  of  Gregoras,  and  by  Fabridus,  who  also 
gives  a  list  of  several  hundred  authon  perused  and 
quoted  by  Gregoras.  The  prindpal  work  of  our 
author  is  his  *Votfmucrjs  'loropuii  Aiyotj  com- 
monly called  Hiitorki  ByzanHnOy  in  thirty-eight 
books,  of  which,  as  yet,  only  twenty-four  are 
printed.  It  begins  with  the  capture  of  Constan- 
tinople by  the  Latins  in  1204,  and  goes  down  to 
1 359  ;  the  twenty-four  printed  books  contain  the 
period  from  1204  to  1351.  The  earlier  part  of 
that  period  is  treated  with  comparative  brevity ; 
but  as  the  author  approaches  his  own  time,  he 
enten  more  into  detail,  and  is  often  difinse.  This 
history  ought  to  be  read  together  with  that  of  John 
Cantacuzenus :  they  were  at  first  friends,  but  after- 
wards enemies,  and  each  of  them  charges  the  other 
with  fidsehood  and  calumnies.  Each  of  them  re- 
presents events  according  to  his  own  views,  and 
their  exaggerated  praises  of  their  partisans  deserve 
as  little  credit  as  Uieir  violent  attacks  of  their  ene- 
mies. Gregoras  was  more  learned  than  John  Can- 
tacuzenus, but  the  latter  was  better  able  to  pass  a 
judgment  upon  great  historical  facts.  One  cannot 
help  smiling  at  seeing  Gregoras,  who  was  ambitious 
of  nothing  more  than  the  name  of  a  great  philo- 
sopher, forget  all  impartiality  and  moderation  as 
soon  as  the  presumed  interest  of  his  party  is  at 
stake  :  his  philosophy  was  in  his  head,  not  in  his 
heart.  His  style  is,  generally  speaking,  bombas- 
tic, diffuse,  full  of  repetitions  of  facts  as  well  as  of 
favourite  expressions:  he  is  fond  of  narrating 
matten  of  little  importance  with  a  sort  of  artificial 
elegance,  and  he  cannot  inform  the  reader  of  great 
events  without  an  additional  display  of  pompous 
words  spun  out  into  endless  periods.  Like  most 
of  his  contemporaries,  he  mixes  politics  with  theo- 
logy. These  are  his  defects.  We  are  indebted  to 
him,  however,  for  the  care  he  has  taken  in  making 
posterity  acquainted  with  an  immense  number  of 
&cts  referring  to  that  period  of  Byzantine  history 
when  the  Greek  empire  was  still  to  be  saved  from 
ruin  by  a  cordial  undentanding,  both  in  political 
and  religious  matters,  with  the  inhabitants  of 
Europe. 

It  is  said  that  Frederic  Rottgaard  published  the 
History  of  Gregoras,  with  a  Latin  translation,  in 
1559,  but  this  is  a  mistake  ;  at  least,  nobody  has 
seen  this  edition.  The  editio  princeps  is  the  one 
published  by  Hieronjrmus  Wol^  Basel,  1562,  fol* 
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with  a  Latin  translation  and  an  index,  which, 
however,  contains  only  the  first  eleven  books. 
Wolf  was  persuaded  to  undertake  the  task  by 
Demsehwam,  a  German  scholar,  who  had  travelled 
in  the  East,  where  he  obtained  a  MS.  of  the  work. 
Wolf  obtained  another  MS.  in  Germany,  and  was 
enabled  to  puUish  the  work  by  the  liberality  of 
the  celebrated  patron  of  learning  and  arts,  Count 
Anthony  Fugger.  Ho  published  this  work,  to- 
gether with  the  Paralipomena  of  Nicetas,  and  the 
Turkish  history  of  I^aonicus  Chalcocondylas,  with 
a  Latin  translation  by  Konrad  Clauser.  The  same 
edition  was  reprinted  in  the  IlisUtriae  Byxantmae 
DoKriptorc*  Trts,  Geneva,  1615,  fol  The  MSS. 
perus(Ml  by  Wolf  had  many  considerable  lacunae, 
or  passages  that  could  not  be  deciphered.  The 
corresponding  text  was  afterwards  found  in  other 
MSS  by  Petavius,  who  published  them,  together 
with  the  Breviarium  of  Nicephorus  the  Patriarch, 
Paris,  1()16,  8vo.  The  Paris  edition  was  edited 
by  Boivin,  two  volumes,  1 70*2,  foL  The  first  vol. 
is  a  carefully  revised  reprint  of  Wolfs  edition, 
containing  the  first  eleven  books  ;  the  second  vol. 
contains  die  following  thirteen  books,  with  a  Latin 
trail  sh&tion  by  the  editor,  except  books  23  and  24, 
which  were  translated  by  Claudius  Copperonerius  ; 
it  contains  also  the  excellent  notes  of  Du  Cange  to 
the  first  seventeen  books.  Boivin  deserves  great 
credit  for  this  edition.  He  intended  to  add  a 
third  volume,  containing  the  remaining  fourteen 
books,  and  a  fourth  volume  with  commentaries, 
^c,  but  neither  of  them  was  published.  The 
Venice  edition,  1729,  fol.,  is  a  careless  reprint  of 
the  Paris  edition.  The  Bonn  edition,  by  Schopen, 
1 8*29-30,  2  vols.  8va,  is  a  careful  and  revised  re- 
print of  the  Paris  edition.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  learned  editor  of  this  edition  has  not 
thought  it  advisable  to  publish  the  remaining  four- 
teen books  also,  the  materials  of  which  he  would 
have  found  in  very  excellent  condition  in  Paris. 

The  other  printed  works  of  Gregoras  are — 
OnUio  in  ObiiumTheodori  Meiochitae  (Gr.  Lat.),tii 
Theodori  Meiochitae  (that  is,  Michael  Glycas  [Gly- 
CAs])  Hiitoria  Romano^  cd.  Joh.  Meursius,  Ley- 
den,  1618,  Bvo.  ;  CummcHtarii  tire  Scholia  in  Sjf 
nesium  De  Insomniu^  in  the  Paris  edition  of  Syne- 
sius,  1 553,  fol.  ;  ViUi  Sancti  Codrali  et  Sociorum 
Martyrum^  intcrprcte  Reinoldo  Dehnio,  in  the 
second  voL  of  Acta  Sanctorum;  Pofchalium  Cor- 
rectuiHy  T6  ZiopBttOkv  ircurx<^<or  iir6  'NiKfi<p6pov 
ff>t\oa6^v  roO  TptfyopSi^  irtpl  oZ  Koi  6  "Affyvpos  i¥ 
T^  (^ri$»la^  fjL^9^  9uiXafA€dvft,  in  Petavitis,  Ura- 
ntJoffiuaif  and  in  the  third  volume  of  the  same 
author*s  Doctrina  Temporum,  the  celebrated  work 
mentioned  above ;  Epidoia  ad  Theotltdum  Mono- 
ehunty  ill  Normann*s  edition  of  Theodulns,  Upsala, 
1C93,  4to.  {Dufstrt.  tie  Aicephoro  Gretfora^  in 
Oudin,  Chmmcfttarii  de  Script.  Ecdet.^  vol.  iii.  p. 
7 08,  &c. ;  Boivin,  VUa  Nic.  Grcjf.^  in  the  Paris 
and  Bonn  editions  of  Gregoras,  //u/.  Dyz,  ;  Cave, 
IlisL  LU«t  Appendix,  p.  45 ;  Fabric.  BSd.  Grace, 
vol  vii.  p.  (>33,  &c. ;  Haiikius,  De  Bifx,  Rer, 
Serif  ^t,  p.  579,  &c.)  [  W.  P.] 

GREGORIA'NUS,  the  compiler  of  the  Grogo- 
rianus  Codex.  {Uict,  o/AnLe^v.  Codex  Gmfforior 
nm.)  Nothing  is  known  of  him,  and  even  his  name 
is  uncertain,  for  the  title  Corpus  Gregoriani^  which 
appears  in  some  manuscripts  of  the  remains  of  his 
code,  and  in  the  ConnUiatio  vcteria  fdi,  may  be 
written  short,  in  place  of  Corpus  Gregoriani  Codicil. 
The  word  code*  may  also  perhaps  be  supplied  in 
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the  CtJhtio  Jurii  Rom,  et  Mot,  xr.  3,  and  vr,  A% 
where  wo  find  Gregorianus  Libro  VII,  and  (mW' 
fforiamu  Libro  V.  Tho  ellipsis  of  codex  after  tlw 
word  Theodosianus  is  not  unusual,  and  theidioliMl 
on  the  Basilica,  lib.  iL  tit.  2.  s.  35  (voL  i  pu  704, 
ed.  Heimboch),  speaks  of  rdis  iv  r^  *Epf»oy9Puu>^  ni 
Vp/nyopujof^  liari^tis.  However,  the  inierpifiiatio 
of  Cod.  Theod.  L  tit,  4.  s.  mi.  has  the  fd^owiag 
passage: — '^Ex  his  omnibus  Juris  Comstdtoribm^ 
e»  Gregoriano,  llermogeniaHO,  Gaio,  Plapiniano  et 
Paulo,  quae  necessaria  causis  nraesentinm  tempomm 
videbantur,  elegimus.**  In  tois  place  eodioe  cannot 
fairly  be  subaudited,  and  therefore,  so  fitf  at  the 
authority  of  the  Westgothic  intenieter  goea,  Uw 
longer  name  Gregorianns  must  be  prenned  to 
Gregorius.  (Zimmem.  R.R.  G,  toL  i.  §  46.  n.  S5.) 
Burchardi  (Lrhrbuck  desRom,  Reekts^  vol.  i.  p.  2331, 
Stuttgart.  1841),  nevertheleu,  prefcn  the  shorter 
form,  Gregorius,  and  thinks  that  the  compiler  of 
the  codex  may  have  been  the  Gregorius  to  whom 
was  addressed,  in  a.  d.  290,  a  rescript  of  the  em- 
peror Diocletian  (Cod.  Just,  i  tit.  22.  i.  I),  and 
may  also  have  been  identical  with  the  Givgoriae 
who  was  piaefectus  praetorio  under  Constantine  in 
A.  D.  336  and  337.  (Cod.  Theod.  8.  tiL  1.  a.  2, 
Cod.  Theod.  2.  tit.  1.  s.  3,  Cod.  Just  5.  tit.  27*  •.  1, 
Nov.  89.  c.  15.)  This  hypothesis  is  conustent  with 
the  date  at  which  the  Gregorianns  Codex  may  b* 
supposed  to  have  been  compiled,  for  the  hteat  eon- 
stitution  it  contains  is  one  of  Diocletian  and  Max- 
iminian  of  the  year  a.  d.  295. 

In  the  nintli  volume  of  Savigny^  ISeitsekriJ^ 
p.  235 — 300,  Klenze  publixhed,  for  the  first  tine, 
from  a  manuscript  of  the  Breviarium  Alarieiammm 
at  Berlin,  a  work  consisting  of  about  fifity  ItpX 
fttigments,  which  ho  supposed  to  be  entitled  lit- 
stUuiio  Gregoriani,  Its  author  and  purpose  an 
unknomi.  It  contains  extracts  not  only  from  tho 
Gregorian  Code,  but  firom  the  Theodosian  (^odtp 
from  the  Senlentiae  of  Paulus,  and  from  ihnRetpemm 
of  Papinian.  It  is  later  in  date  than  the  Breviai  iaw. 
Klenze  thought  that  it  was  an  independent  Lea 
Romano^  intended  to  be  the  bw  of  the  Romani  in 
some  Germanic  kingdom,  but  this  opinion  seems  ts 
have  been  successfully  controverted  by  G.  Hiasl 
in  Richter's  KriL  Jahrb,  fur  Dcuistke  HedUewm. 
p.  587^-603,  Lips.  1838.  Rocking,  ImstHmtiomem^ 
vol.  i.  p.  93,  n.  17.  [J.  T.  G.J 

GREGO'RIUS  (Ppiry^iof).    Hiatorical. 

i.  Praefectus  Praetorio,  apparently  in  Itatf* 
Laving  Africa  also  subject  to  him,  near  the  doii  of 
the  reign  of  Constantino  the  Great,  a.  du  336  and 
337.  The  heresiarch  Donatot  wrote  to  him  n 
most  insolent  letter,  calling  him  **  the  slain  of  the 
senate,**  ^  the  disgrace  of  the  prefects,**  and  uhIv 
names ;  to  which  abuse  Gregory  replied  *^  with 
ihe  patience  of  a  bishop.**  (Optatus,  De  Stkitmule 
Donaiitt^  iii.  3.  ed.  Dupin ;  OmL  Tkeodoe,  11.  tiLl. 
s.  3 ;  3.  tiu  I.  s.  2,  with  the  note  of  GothofiedM  % 
Gothofred.  Prosopog,  (hd,  Tkeodoe.) 

2.  Praefectus  Annonae  under  Gratian,  ▲.  D.S77* 
Gothofred  is  disposed  to  identify  him  with  th* 
Gregory  to  whom  Symmacfaus  wrote  sevend  of  h» 
letters,  and  who  had  borne  the  <^oe  of  qniiMlnr 
(Cod.  Theod.  14.  tit.  3.  s^  15 ;  Gothofred.  Pf- 
sopog.  Cod,  Theodos, ;  TiUemont,  HiaU  det  Sm^ 
vol.  V.  p.  147.) 

3.  Praefectus  Praetorio  Ghilliarmn  under  Gi^ 
tian,  A.  D.  383.  His  prefecture  extended  ofrcr 
all  the  provinces  (Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain)  whioh 
xemained  uider  the  immediate  gortnoMal  ol 
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Gntkn  [O&atianub,  Aug.]*  When  Ithacius 
«M  oUigcd,  bj  the  pcTsecation  of  Priacillian  and 
kb  party,  to  flee  from  Spain,  he  went  to  Gregory, 
vko,  after  inquiring  into  the  matter,  caused  the 
antiMTB  of  the  diatnrbance,  apparently  Priscillian 
■id  the  other  leaders  of  hit  party,  to  be  arrested, 
md  tent  an  account  of  the  affidr  to  the  emperor ; 
bot  bit  purpose  of  rigour  was  rendered  unavailing 
by  the  Tenality  of  the  emperor*s  other  ministers, 
i^oBi  the  Pnscillianists  had  corrupted.  It  is 
iottbclul  whether  this  person  is  or  is  not  the  same 
penoQ  as  No.  2.  The  pseudo  Flavius  Dexter  iden- 
tifiea  tbis  Oregtny  with  Or^orius  of  Baetica  [Gaa- 
•ORIVB,  Literary,  No.  9].  (Sulp.  Sever.  Hi»L 
Skera.  u.  63.  ed.  Homii;  and  editor*s  note  in 
beo ;  Fbv.  Dez.  Ommmodae  Hist,  ad  ami.  388, 
123;  TiUemont,  Hitt.  des  Emp,  vol.  v.  pp.  171, 
M2.) 

4.  Fatridan,  as  Theophanes  calls  him,  of  the 
ByBntme  province  of  Africa  at  the  time  of  its 
int  invanon  by  the  Saracens.  By  the  aid  of  the 
"Africans^  (by  which  term  we  are  probably  to 
nderrtand  the  Moors),  Gregory  revolted  from  the 
BytanCine  empire,  and  made  himself  **  tyrannus,^ 
or  independent  sovereign  of  the  province.  This  was 
ID  A.  D.  646,  in  the  reign  of  Constans  II.  [CoN- 
nAsn  II.3  Perhaps  his  insurrection  suggested  or 
eneoomged  the  purpose  of  invading  the  province  ; 
far  the  next  year  (a.  d.  647),  the  Mohammedan 
vny  advanced  westward  from  Egypt,  and  Gregory 
VIS  entirely  defeated  by  them.  We  gather  from 
Tbeopbanes  only  the  bare  fincts  of  Gregory^s  revolt 
tad  defeat ;  but  Arab  or  Moorish  writers  afFord 
varioos  particulars  of  a  very  ivmiantic  and  impro- 
bable character,  which  have  been  embodied  in  the 
woikof  Ordonne,  and  copied  at  length  by  Gibbon. 
(Theophan.  Okronoff.  vol.  i.  p.  525,  ed.  Bonn  ;  Car- 
iomie,  Histoire  de  CAfrique  el  de  VEspagm  90u»  la 
Ihmimiikm  dea  Arabes,  vol.  i.  p.  11,  &c  ;  Gibbon, 
e.  51.) 

5.  A  pretender  to  the  purple  in  the  time  of  the 
enperor  Leo  III.,  the  Isaurian.     Intelligence  of 
the  nege  of  Constantinople  by  the  Saracens,  soon 
ifter  Leo^s  accession,  having  reached  Sicily,  Ser- 
aius,   general  of    the   Byssantine   forcee  in   that 
alaDd,  revolted,  and  appointed  Gregory,  who  had 
been  one  either  of  his  servants  or  his  soldiers,  em- 
peror, changing  his  name  to  Tiberius  (a.  d.  718). 
Theophanes  and  Cedrenus  call  this  puppet  emperor 
not  Gr^ory,  but  Basil  the  son  of  Gregory  Ono- 
BagnluB,  and  state  that  he  was  a  native  of  Con- 
stantinople ;  but  Zonaras  calls  him  Gregory,  though 
be  agrees  with  the  other  historians  as  to  his  taking 
the  name  of  Tiberius.    When  the  intelligence  of 
these   transactions   reached   Constantinople,   Leo, 
who  was  already  relieved  from  the  pressure  of  the 
Saracens,  sent  one  of  his  officers,  Paul,  who  had 
held  the  office  of  **•  Chartulariiis,**  to  put  down  the 
revolt.     Paul  landed  at  Syracuse  with  the  intel- 
Ugenoe  of  the  deliverance  of  Constantinople,  and 
with  letters  to  the  troops,  who  immediately  re- 
turned to  their  allegiance,  and  seizing  Gregory  and 
tbose  whom  under  ,Sergius*s  direction  he  had  ap- 
pointed t9  office,  delivered  them  up  in  bonds  to 
Paalos.      Sergius  himself  fled  to  the  Lombards 
on  th0  borders  of  Calabria.     Paul  put  Gregory  to 
death,   and  sent  his  head  to  the  emperor,  and 
ponished  his  supporters  in  various  ways.  (Theo- 
phanes, Ckrrmog.  vol  L  p.  611 — 613,  ed.  Bonn  *, 
Cedren.  toL  L  p.  790,  &c.,  ed.  Bonn ;  Zonar.  xv. 
%)  [J.  CM.] 
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GREGO'RI  US  {J'fnrf6pios),  Literary  and  cede- 
siastical. 

1.  ACINDYNUS.      [ACINDYNUB.] 

2.  AoRioBNTiNUs,  or  of  AoRiOBNTUM,  oue  of 
the  most  eminent  ecclesiastics  of  the  sixth  century, 
was  bom  near  Agrigentum  about  a.  d.  524.  Hit 
father,  Chariton,  and  his  mother,  Theodotci,  were 
pious  people,  by  whom,  from  his  twelfth  year,  he 
was  destined  to  the  priesthood,  his  precocity  of 
mind  having  attracted  great  attention.  After  going 
through  his  course  of  education,  he  visited  Car^ 
thage,  and  from  thence  proceeded  to  Jerusalem, 
where  he  was  ordained  deacon,  according  to  Symeon 
Metaphrastes,  by  the  patriarch  Macarius  II. ;  but 
this  is  an  anachronism,  as  Macarius  occupied  that 
see  fit>m  a.  d.  563  to  574.  He  stayed  at  Jeru- 
salem at  least  four  years,  studying  grammar,  philo- 
sophy, astronomy,  and  eloquence.  From  Jeru- 
salem he  proceeded  to  Antioch,  and  from  thence  to 
Constantinople,  exciting  very  general  admiration. 
According  'to  Nicephorus  Callisti,  he  was  esteemed 
to  be  superior  in  holiness  and  eloquence  and  learn- 
ing to  nearly  all  the  ecclesiastics  of  his  day.  From 
Constantinople  he  proceeded  to  Rome,  and  was  by 
the  pope  advuiced  to  the  vacant  see  of  Agrigentom, 
the  nomination  to  which  had  been  referred  to  the 
pope  in  consequence  of  disputes  about  the  succession. 
This  appointment  was,  however,  the  source  of  much 
trouble  to  Gregory ;  for  two  of  the  ecclesiastics,  who 
had  been  competitors  for  the  see,  suborned  a  prosti- 
tute to  charge  him  with  fornication.  This  aocus»> 
tion  led  the  bishop  to  undertake  a  journey  to  Con- 
stantinople, where  he  was  fevourably  received  by 
the  emperor  Justinian  I.,  and  obtained  an  acquittdl 
from  the  charge  against  him ;  after  which  he  re- 
turned to  Agrigentum,  where  he  died  23d  of  Nor.^ 
about  A.  D.  564.  His  life  was  written  in  Greek  by 
Leontius,  presbyter  and  abbot  of  St.  Saba,  and  by 
Symeon  Metaphrastes.  A  Latin  version  of  the 
latter  is  given  by  Surius :  it  ascribes  many  mirades 
to  him.  The  life  by  Leontius  is  given,  we  are  not 
informed  whether  in  the  Greek  or  in  a  Latin 
version,  in  the  Sancti  SicuU  of  Caetanns,  vol.  i. 
p.  188,  &c  The  works  of  Gregory  of  Agrigentum 
comprehend,  1.  Oraiiones  de  Fidei  doffmatiifus  (td 
Antiochenos.  2.  Oraiiones  hnn  ad  dooendum  tem 
ad  laudandum  edilae  ConrianHnopoli.  3.  Coneioneg 
ad  Populum  de  Dogmaiibm:  all  extant  in  the  work 
of  Leontius.  4.  Commentarius  in  Eedesiasten,  The 
MS.  of  this  was  left  by  Possinus  at  Rome  with  Jo. 
Fr.  de  Rubeis  that  it  might  be  translated  and  pub- 
lished ;  but  it  never  appeared,  and  it  is  not  known 
what  became  of  it.  (Nioeph.  Callisti,  H.  E.  xvii 
27 ;  Mongitor.  Biblioth,  Sicula,  vol.  i.  p.  262 ; 
Cave,  Hist.  Litt.  vol  i.  p.  517,  ed.  Oxford,  1740- 
43;  Surius,  De  Probatis  Sanctor,  Vitis.  Nov, 
p.  487,  &c.) 

3.  Of  Alexandria.  The  Arian  prelates  who 
formed  the  council  of  Antioch,  a.  d.  341,  appointed 
Gregory  to  the  patriarchal  see  of  Alexandria,  which 
they  regarded  as  vacant,  though  the  orthodox  pa- 
triarch, Athanasius,  was  in  actual  possession  at  tha 
time.  They  had  previously  offered  the  seeto  Eusebins 
of  Emesa,  but  he  declined  accepting  it.  The  history 
of  Gregory  previous  to  this  appointment  is  obscure. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  a  Cappadocian  ;  and  iome 
identify  him  with  the  person  whom  Gregory  Nar 
zianzen  describes  as  a  namesake  and  countryman  of 
his  own,  who,  afler  receiving  kindness  from  Athar 
nasius  at  Alexandria,  had  joined  in  spreading  the 
charge  against  him  of  murdering  Arsenras :  it  is 
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]K)t  unlikely  that  this  Gregory  was  the  person  ap- 
poiiittHl  bifthop,  though  Bollandut  and  Tilleraont 
argue  against  their  identity.  His  establishment  at 
Alexandria  was  effected  by  military  force,  but 
Socrates,  and  Theophanes,  who  follows  him,  ore 
probably  wrong  in  making  Syrianus  commander  of 
that  force :  he  was  the  agent  in  establishing  Gre- 
gory*s  successor, Geoi^ge  of  Cappadocia.  [Gkoroiub, 
No.  7.]  Athanasius  escaped  with  considerable 
difficulty,  being  surprised  in  the  church  during 
dinne  senrice. 

Very  contradictory  accounts  are  ^Ten  of  the  con- 
duct and  £eite  of  Gregory.  If  we  may  trust  the 
■tatements  of  Athanasius,  which  have  been  col- 
lected by  Tillemont,  he  was  a  riolent  persecutor, 
sharing  in  the  outrages  offered  to  the  solitaries, 
▼irgins,  and  ecclesiastics  of  the  Trinitarian  party, 
and  sitting  on  the  tribunal  by  the  side  of  the  ma- 
gistrates by  whom  the  persecution  was  carried  on. 
That  considerable  harshness  was  employed  against 
the  orthodox  is  clear,  after  making  all  reasonable 
deduction  from  the  statements  of  Athanasius,  whose 
position  as  a  party  in  the  quam>l  renders  his  evi- 
dence less  trustworthy.  The  Arians  had  now  the 
upper  hand,  and  evidently  abused  their  predomi- 
nance; thoiigh  it  may  be  judged  from  an  expres- 
sion of  Athanasius  (JSncye.  ad  Epucop,  Epi»tol<i^  c 
3),  and  from  the  fitct  that  the  orthodox  party  burnt 
the  church  of  Dionysius  at  Alexandria,  that  their 
opponents  were  sufficiently  violent.  The  close  of 
Gregory *s  episcopate  is  involved,  both  as  to  its  time 
and  manner,  in  smne  doubt.  He  was  still  in  pos- 
■ession  of  the  see  at  the  time  of  the  council  of  Sar* 
dica,  by  which  he  was  declared  to  be  not  only  no 
bishop,  but  no  Christian,  a.  o.  347 ;  but  according  to 
Athanasius,  he  died  before  the  return  of  that  prelate 
from  his  second  exile,  ▲.  d.  Z\S,  He  held  the  pa- 
triarchate, according  to  this  account,  about  eight 
years. 

Socrates  and  Soxomen  agree  in  stating  that 
he  was  deposed  by  the  Arian  party,  apparently 
about  A.  D.  354,  because  he  had  become  unpopular 
through  the  burning  of  tlie  church  of  Dionysius, 
and  other  calamities  caused  by  his  appointment, 
and  because  he  was  not  strenuous  enough  in  sup- 
port of  his  party.  The  account  of  Theodoret,  which 
IS  followed  by  Theophanes,  appears  to  have  origi- 
nated in  some  confusion  of  Gregory  with  his  suc- 
cessor. (Athanasius,  Eu^,  ad  Epiacop,  Episiota  ; 
Histor,  Arian,  ad  Afonackos^  c.  1 1 — 18,  54,  75  ; 
Socrat.  //.  E,  ii.  10,  11,  14  ;  Sozom.  //.  E.  iii. 
5,  6,  7  ;  Theodoret.  //.  E.  il  4,  \2  ;  Phot.  BUfL 
Codd,  257,  258  ;  PhUostorg.  II.  E.  ii.  18;  Theo- 
phanes, Chronoj/.  vol.  i.  p.  54,  56,  ed.  Bonn ; 
Tillemont,  Meiaoirttf  vol.  viii.) 

4.  Ansponyhl'8.  [Georgius,  No.  41,  Pbrx- 
fatxticus.] 

5.  Of  Antioch,  was  originally  a  monk  in  one 
of  the  convents  of  Constantinople,  or  in  a  convent 
called  the  convent  of  the  Byzantines,  which  Va- 
lesius  supposes  to  have  been  somewhere  in  Syria. 
Here  he  became  eminent  as  an  ascetic  at  an  early 
age,  and  was  chosen  abbot  of  the  convent.  From 
Constantinople,  he  was  removed  by  the  emperor 
Justin  II.  to  the  abbacy  of  the  convent  of  Mount 
SinaL  Here  he  was  endangered  by  the  Scenite  (or 
Bedouin)  Arabs,  who  besieged  the  monastery  ;  but 
lie  succeeded  io  bringing  ^em  into  peaceable  re- 
lations to  its  inmates.  On  the  deposition  of 
Anastasiua,  patriarch  uf  Antioch,  about  a.  d.  570 
or  671  (Barouius  erroneously  places  it  in  573),  he 
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was  appointed  hb  successor  ;  and  in  that  ie«,  •» 
cording  to  Evagrius,  he  acquired,  by  his  charity  to 
the  poor  and  his  fearlessness  of  the  secular  power, 
the  respect  both  of  the  Byzantine  emperor  and  tbo 
Persian  king.  When  Chosroes  I.,  <v  Khosm,  in- 
vaded the  Roman  empire  (a.  d.  572),  he  sent  tho 
intelligence  of  his  inroad  to  tlie  emperor. 

Anatolius,  an  intimate  friend  of  Gregory,  having 
been  detected  in  the  practice  of  magic,  in  sacrificing 
to  heathen  deities,  and  in  other  crimes,  the  popu- 
lace of  Antioch  regarded  the  patriarch  as  the  uiarer 
of  his  guilt,  and  violently  asuuled  him.  The  at- 
tention of  the  emperor  Tiberius  II.  was  drawn  to 
the  matter,  and  he  ordered  Anatolius  to  be  sent  to 
Constantinople,  where  he  was  put  to  the  torture: 
but  the  culprit  did  not  accuse  Gregory  of  any  par- 
ticipation in  his  crimes,and  was,after  being  tortured, 
put  to  death,  being  thrown  to  the  wild  bMsts  of  the 
amphitheatre,  and  his  body  impaled  or  cniciiied. 

Though  delivered  from  this  danger,  Gregory  soon 
incurred  another.  He  quarrelled  with  Asterios, 
count  of  the  East ;  and  the  nobles  and  populace  of 
Antioch  took  part  against  him,  every  one  declaring 
that  he  had  suffered  sinne  injury  from  him.  He 
was  insulted  by  the  mob ;  and  though  Asterina 
was  removed,  his  successor,  Joannes  or  John,  was 
scarcely  less  hostile.  Being  ordered  to  inquiie 
into  the  dispute*  which  had  teken  place,  he  inviled 
any  who  Imd  any  chaige  agwnst  the  bishop  to 
prefer  it ;  and  Gr^ry  was  in  consequence  aeouMd 
of  incest  with  his  own  sister,  a  married  womaii, 
and  with  being  the  author  of  the  diaturbanoes  in 
the  city  of  Antioch.  To  the  latter  charge  he  ex- 
pressed his  willingness  to  plead  before  the  tribunal 
of  count  John,  but  with  respect  to  the  charge  of 
incest,  he  appoUed  to  the  judgment  of  the  empenc^ 
and  of  on  ecclesiastical  council  In  pursuaaoe  of 
this  appeal  he  went  to  Constantinople,  taking 
Evagrius,  the  ecclesiastical  historian,  with  him  aa 
his  advocate.  This  was  about  a.  d.  589.  [Eta 
OKI  us.  No.  3.]  A  council  of  the  leading  prebtea 
was  convened  ;  and  Gregory,  after  a  severe  stnig|^ 
with  those  opposed  to  him,  obtained  an  acquittal, 
and  returned  to  Antioch,  the  same  year.  Wben  the 
mutinous  soldiers  of  the  army  on  the  Fenian  firaa- 
tier  had  driven  away  their  general  Piiacus,  and 
refused  to  receive  and  acknowledge  Philippicua, 
whom  the  emperor  Maurice  had  sent  to  aucoeed 
him  [Gbrmanus,  No.  5],  Gregoiy  waa  tent,  mi 
account  of  his  popularity  with  the  troopa,  to  biin| 
them  back  to  their  duty:  his  oddreea,  which  » 
preserved  by  Evagrius,  was  effectual,  and  the  mu- 
tineers agreed  to  receive  Philippicus,  who  waa  sent 
to  them.  When  Chosroes  II.  of  Persia  waa  eiMi- 
pelled  to  seek  refuge  in  the  ByianUae  enpni 
(A.  D.  590  or  591 ),  Gregory  was  sent  by  the  cb- 
peror  to  meet  him.  Gregory  died  of  gout  a.  o.  501 
or  594,  having,  there  is  reason  to  beliere,  pKviowly 
resigned  his  see  into  the  hands  of  the  di^ioaed  pa- 
triarch Anastasius.  He  was  an  opponent  of  the 
Acephali,  or  disciples  of  Severus  of  Antioch,  who 
were  becoming  numerous  in  the  Syrian  desert,  and 
whom  he  either  expelled  or  obliged  to  renowBCO 
their  opinions^  The  extant  works  of  Gr^oty  an^ 
1 .  Aiifioyopia  wp6s  r6y  Xr^ariw^  OraUo  mi  Bm^ 
citum^  preserved,  as  noticed  above,  by  Emiiaiv 
and  given  in  substance  by  Nicephonu  OdUsti.  % 
iiiyos  tU  TcU  VLvpo^6povtt  Oratio  m  MmUerm  Uth 
ffuentifera*,  preserved  in  the  Greek  JlfsMMo,  and 
given  in  the  Novum  Awlurimm  of  Combefio,  Flni^ 
1648,  ToL  I  p.  727.    Both  theoa  pioeea  an  in  lib 
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lirdfUi  Tol.  of  the  BOUoUeoa  Pairum  of  Qallandiui. 
VsrioBs  memorialfli*  drawn  up  by  ETagrius  in  the 
■■Be  of  Gregory,  were  contained  in  the  lost  volome 
of  doonnents  collected  by  Eragriai.  [Evaorius, 
No.  S.]  (KTBgr.  ^.  ^  ▼.  6,  9,  18,  Ti  4—7, 11— 
IS,  18,  24  ;  Niceph.  Callist  H.  E,  zrii.  36,  xyiii 
4,  12—16, 23, 26 ;  Fabric.  .0^  Cfr,  toI.  zi.  p.  102 ; 
Care,  HwL  LUL  rol.  i.  p.  534,  && ;  Galland.  BiU, 
Fair.  ToL  xii.  Prokg.  cxiiL) 

6w  Of  Armenia.    The  memory  of  Gregory  of 
Aimenia  is  held  in  great  reverence  in  the  Eastern 
(l  e.  Greek,  Coptic,  Abyssinian,  and  Armenian) 
dkardiea ;  and  he  is  one  of  the  saints  of  the  Roman 
Calendar.     His  festival  is  30th  Sept;  and  the 
Armenians  commemorate  him  also  on  certain  other 
^ysw  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Gregory 
the  [ffincipal  agent  in  the  conversion  of  the 
to  Christianity,  though  it  is  known  that 
had  preached  Christianity  in  the  Greater 
before  him,  and  had  made  converts  ;  bat 
■rtil  his  kboon  the  bulk  of  the  nation  continued 
Is  be  heathens.  We  have,  however,  no  authentic  ao- 
Mvnt  of  him.  A  prolix  Ufe,  professing  to  be  written 
\^  Agashangelus,  a  contemporary,  but  which  in- 
teraal  evidence  shows  to  be  spurious,  is  given  in 
IIm  Adtm  Sameiorum  of  the  Bollandists,  Sept.,  voL 
viii.    An  abridgment  of  this  life,  by  a  Latin  writer 
if  the  middle  ages,  is  given  in  the  same  collection. 
The  work  of  Agathangelus  was  also  abridged  by 
Symeon  Metaphrastes,  a  Latin  version  of  whose 
■eeaont  it  given  in  the  Ih  PrUxUtM  Sanctorum  VUis 
rf  Sorina.    In  these  accounts  Gregory,  whose  place 
rf  birth  is  not  stated,  is  said  to  have  been  educated 
H  Cseeareia,  in  Cappadocia,  where  he  was  in- 
itneted  in  the  Christian  religion.    Having  entered 
into  the  service  of  the  Armenian  king,  Teridates  or 
Tizidates  (apparently  Tiridates  IIL),  then  an  exile 
>i  the  Roman  empire,  he  was,  on  the  restoration  of 
that  prince,  subjected  to  severe  persecution  because 
he  refnaed  to  join  in  the  worship  of  idols.    A  car 
laBBity,  which  was  regarded  as  a  punishment  for  this 
iCTMcation,  induced  Tiridates  to  place  himself  and 
iii  people  under  the  instruction  of  Gregory.    The 
lesiut  was  the  conversion  of  many  people,  and  the 
erection  of  churehes,  and  Gregory,  after  a  journey 
to  Caceareia  to  receive  ordination,  returned  as  me- 
trepolitBn  into  Armenia,  baptized  Tiridates  and  his 
yeen  and  many  other  persons,  built  new  churehes, 
and  established  schools.     He  afterwards  quitted 
the  ooort,  and  retired  to  solitude,  frequently,  how- 
ever, visiting  the  Armenian  churehes.     Some  mo- 
dem aathMities  style  him  martyr,  but  apparently 
without  any  foundation.     The  conversion  of  the 
Amenians  took  place  about  the  beginning  of  the 
ibarth  century,  and  Gregory  was  still  living  at  the 
time  of  the  first  Nicene  council,  a.  d.  325,  to  which 
sue  of  his  sons  was  sent,  apparently  as  representing 
the  Armenian  churehes.    Mitmy  discourses,  profess- 
edly by  Gregory,  are  given  in  the  work  of  Aga- 
titax^lns :  they  are  for  the  most  part  omitted  by 
Symeon  Metaphrastes.     A  discourse,  extant  in  the 
Armenian  tongne,  and  entitled  Encomium  Sancti 
Grtfforii  Armencnan  IUuminatori»y  is  ascribed  to 
Chrysostom ;  but  is  regarded  as  spurious  by  nearly 
all  critics,  and  among  them  by  Mont&ucon,  who 
has,  however,  given  the  Latin  version  of  it  in  his 
edition  of  Chrysostom*a  works,  voL  xii.  p.  822,  &c. 
In  the  Biograpkie  Univer$elley  a  pretty  tail  account 
of  Gregory  is  given,  but  the  sources  are  not  stated. 
It  is  thnre  said  that  there  are  several  homilies 
extant  in  the  Azmeniaa  tongue,  ascribed  to  Gre- 
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gory,  but  in  all  probability  spurious.  (Agathan- 
gelus, Vita  S.  GregorH^  with  the  ProU^omena  of 
Stillingus,  in  the  Acta  Sanetor,  SepL  roL  viii  p. 
295,  &C.  Comp.  Sozom.  H,  ^.  ii.  8  ;  Theophan. 
Ckromog,  vol.  i.  p.  35  ;  Cedren.  CompemL  vol.  i. 
p.  498,  ed.  Bonn.) 

7.  Gf  Ajlmxnia.  a  second  Gregory  wai  patri- 
areh  of  Armenia  about  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
and  commencement  of  the  fourteenth  century.  He 
was  disposed  to  unite  with  the  Roman  rather  than 
the  Greek  church.  A  letter  of  his  to  Hayton, 
king  of  Armenia,  is  given  in  the  ConeUiatio  Eo" 
desiae  Armemae  cum  Bomano  of  Galenas^  (Cave, 
Hist.  Liit.  vol.  iL  p.  337.) 

8.  AsBasTAS.     [See  below.  No.  35.] 

9.  Of  Baktica,  otherwise  of  Illibkris,  so 
called  because  he  was  bishop  of  Uliberis  or  Illiberi 
(now  Elvira,  near  Granada),  in  the  province  of 
Baetica  (now  Andalusia),  in  Spain,  was  an  eccle- 
siastical writer  of  the  fourth  century.  Jerome,  who 
mentions  him  in  his  Chronicon  (ad  Ann.  371),  de- 
scribes him  as  a  Spanish  bishop,  a  friend  of  Lucifer 
of  Caralis  (Cagliari),  and  a  strenuous  opponent  of  the 
Arians,  from  whom,  in  the  time  of  their  ascendancy, 
he  suffered  much.  The  emperor  Theodosius  the 
Great  addressed  an  edict  to  Cynegius,  praefect  of 
the  praetorium,  desiring  him  to  defend  Gregory 
and  othen  of  similar  views  from  the  injuries  ofifered 
to  them  by  the  heretics.  Gregory  was  the  author 
of  diven  treatises,  among  which  was  one  De  Fide^ 
which  Jerome  characterises  as  *^  elegans  libellus.** 
This  work  is  supposed  by  Quesnel,  editor  of  the 
Codex  Ckmonum  Romanus^  to  be  the  third  of  the 
**  tres  Fidei  Formulae**  contained  in  that  work,  and 
which  bean  an  inscription  ascribing  it  improperly 
to  Gregory  Naciansen.  The  work  De  Fide  contra 
Arianos  given  in  some  editions  of  the  Bibliotheea 
Patrum^  under  the  name  of  Gregory  of  Baetica  ia 
really  by  Faustinus.  [Faustinu&J  The  psendo 
Flavius  Dexter  identifies  this  Gregory  of  Baetica 
with  Gregory,  praefect  of  the  praetorium  in  GauL 
[See  above,  Grsgorius,  historical.  No.  3.]  (Hie- 
ronymuB,  Chronicon^  L  c,  De  Vmt  lUustr.  c.  105 ; 
Cave,  Hist.  Litt.  vol.  i.  p.  235 ;  Tillemont,  M6- 
moireSy  vol.  x.  727,  &c) 

10.  Of  Cabsarria.  Gregory  lived  about  a.  d. 
940,  at  the  Cappadocian  Caesareia:  he  was  a  pre»- 
byter,  apparently  of  the  chureh  there.  He  wrote, 
1.  Vita  Sancti  GreporH  Nazianzenu  A  Latin 
version  of  this  life  (which  is  chiefly  derived  from 
notices  in  (the  works  of  Naxianzen  himself)  was 
made  by  Billius,  and  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  the 
works  of  Naxianzen.  Billius  cites  an  ancient  MS. 
in  the  library  of  St  Denis  as  an  authority  for  the 
statement  that  a  Latin  version,  which  he  charac- 
terises as  barbarous,  was  made  by  a  certain  Anae- 
tasius,  about  a.  d.  960  ;  and  considen  that  if  this 
statement  is  correct,  the  authorship  of  the  work 
must  be  ascribed  to  an  eariier  Gregory ;  but  this 
inference  seems  hardly  necessary.  The  version  of 
Billius  is  given  in  the  IA»  Probatis  Sanctorum  Vitisj 
of  Surius,  Maiif  p.  1 2 1 ,  Ac  Some  of  our  authorities 
state  that  the  Greek  original  is  given  in  the  Acta 
Sanctorum  of  the  Bollandists,  MaO^  voL  ii.  p.  766*; 
but  this  is  a  mistake,  the  piece  given  there  is  not  the 
Lifi  by  Gr^ry,  but  an  anonymous  panegyric  The 
author  of  the  Life  wrote  also,  2.  StAoUa  m  Ora- 
tiones  XVI.  Nazianzem^  which  are  quoted  by  Elias 
of  Crete;  but  the  age  of  Elias  himself  [Elias, 
No.  5],  which  is  variously  fixed  fiom  the  sixth  to 
the  twelfth  century,  it  too  uncertaiD  to  aid  in  do* 
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terniining  that  of  Qngory,  8.  In  Patrca  Nicamoa. 
This  panegyric  in  given  with  a  I^atin  venion  in  the 
Novum  Auctarium  of  Comliefis,  toL  ii.  p.  o47«&c. ; 
the  Latin  version  is  given  by  Liponiannus  in  his 
I)e  Vitis  Sanctorum;  and  by  Sunns  in  the  De 
Prvbatis  Sanctorum  Vitis^  1 0  JuliL  (  Fabric.  Biid, 
Or,  vol.  viii.  pp.  386,  432,  vol  z.  pp.  233,  296 ; 
Cave,  Hist.  Litt.  vol.  ii.  p.  99.) 

1 1.  Of  Cappadckjia.    [See  above.  No.  3.] 

12.  CicRAMBUS.  Nicephorus  of  Constantinople 
gives  the  name  of  Gregory  to  the  archbishop  of 
Tauromeuiiun,  better  known  as  Theophanes  (but 
called  in  some  MSS.  George)  Cerameos.     [Cbra- 

MBUS.] 

13.  Chion'iadss  lived  in  the  reign  of  Alexias 
I.  ComncDus  (a.  d.  1081 — 1 1 18.)  There  are  ex- 
tant in  MS.  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna 
sixteen  letters  of  Gregory  Chbniades,  addressed, 
some  to  the  emperor,  others  to  the  patriarch  or 
nobler  of  Constantinople,  the  publication  of  which 
is  desirable  from  the  light  which  it  is  supposed  they 
would  throw  on  that  period  of  Byzantine  history. 
(Fabric.  BiU,  Gr,  voL  xL  p.  631  ;  Cave,  HisL  LitL 
Tol.  ii.  p.  164.) 

14.  Of  Constantinoplk.  [Gxoroius,  lite- 
rary, No.  20.] 

1.5.  Of  Constantinoplk.    [Mammas.] 

16.  Of  Corinth.     [Pardus.] 

17.  Of  CvpRi's.     [Georoius,  No.  20.] 

18.  Of  ILLIBERI&     [See  above.  No.  9.] 

19.  Mammas.     [Mammas.] 

20.  Meliahbnus.     [Mammas.] 

21.  MoNACUUs,  the  Monk.  Gregory  is  not 
oi-curately  described  by  the  title  Monk,  as  he  lived 
on  the  proceeds  of  his  own  property,  a  farm  in 
Thrace,  though  much  given  to  ascetic  practices  and 
enterUiining  a  great  reverence  for  rt>ligiou8  persons. 
IIi»  spiritu.'il  director  having  died,  he  attached  him- 
self to  St.  R-isil  the  younger,  the  aHcetic,  who  lived 
during  and  after  the  rri^u  of  Leo  VL  the  Philoso- 
pher (a.  d.  886 — 911),  and  is  supposed  to  have 
sur\ived  as  late  as  a.  d.  952.  After  his  death, 
Gregory  composed  two  memoirs  of  him  ;  the  more 
prolix  apftears  to  have  perished,  the  other  is  given 
by  the  l^ollandists  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum^  Alartiiy 
vol.  iii. ;  the  I^atin  version  in  the  body  of  the  work, 
p.  667«  &C.,  and  the  original  in  the  Apj)etidur^  P<24, 
&c.  This  memoir,  though  crammed  with  miracu- 
lous storieSfContains  several  notices  of  contemporary 
public  men  and  political  events:  and  a  considerable 
extract  of  it  is  given  by  Combefis  in  the  I/vUoriae 
Bjixaniinae  Scriptores  pogt  Tkeojjhauem^  fol.  Paris, 
A.  D.  1685.  It  precedes,  in  that  work,  the  C%ro- 
tiicott  of  Symeon  Magistcr.  (Fabric  BiJU,  Hr,  voL 
X.  p.  206  ;  Cave,  Hist.  Litt.  ii.  p.  69  ;  Acta  Sandor^ 
uMartii,  vol.  iii.,  Proleg,  ad  lit.  S,  BasUii.) 

22.  Of  Mytilenb.  a  homily.  In  Je$u  Passi' 
onetii,  by  Gregory  of  Mvtilcne,  is  given  by  Gretser, 
with  a  Latin  version,  m  his  collection,  De  Cruce» 
(Fabric.  BiU.  6V.  vol.  x.  p.  245.) 

23.  24.  Nazianzents.     [See  below.] 

25.  Of   Neocabsarbia.     [See  below,  Orx- 

UORIUS  TlIAUMATURUl'S.] 

26.  Of  Nkaba.     [See  IkjIow,  No.  35.J 

27.  Of  Nvssa.     [See  below.] 

28.  Pa  LAMAS.     [Palamak] 

29.  Parpur.     [Parous.] 

^  30.  Patzo.  Nicolaus  Comnenus  Papadopoli 
cites  the  exposition  of  the  Novelhie  of  the  later 
Byxantino  emperors,  by  Gregorius  Patzo,  who  held 
the  office  of  Logotheta  Dromi  (or  LogothetaCursus), 
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and  whom  he  regards  as  one  of  the  most  eminent 
of  the  jurists  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  inferior  to 
Harmenopulns  alone.  The  time  at  which  Grego- 
rius Patzo  lived  is  not  known,  but  he  most  have 
been  later  than  Alexis  L  Comnenni  (a.  d.  1081 — 
1118),  some  of  whose  Novellae  he  has  expounded. 
Assamanni  wonld  make  him  a  modem  Greek. 
(Fabric.  BOiL  Gr.  vol.  xL  p.  632.) 

31.  I'bripateticus.     [Gborgius,  No.  41.] 

32.  Prb8B\-tbr.     [See  above,  Na  10.] 

33.  Of  Sicily.     [See  below.  No.  85.] 

34.  Of  SiNAL     [See  above.  No.  5.] 

35.  Of  Syracuse,  sometimes  called  of  SiciLV. 
Gregory,  snmamcd  Asbbstas,  was  made  biahop  of 
Syracuse  about  a.  d.  845.  He  went  to  Constanti- 
nople, apparently  soon  after  his  appointment  to  the 
see,  for  he  appears  to  have  been  there  in  a.  o.  847, 
where  Ignatius  was  chosen  patriaich,  whoae  electioo 
he  strenuously  opposed.  H e  was,  in  letoni,  depoaed 
bylgnatius  in  a  council  held  a.  d.  854,  <m  the  ground, 
as  Mongitor  af&rms,  of  his  profligacj ;  and  his  dew^ 
sition  was  confirmed  by  the  Pope,  Benedict  111. 
When,  on  the  deposition  of  Ignatius,  Photios  «■• 
placed  on  the  patriarchal  throne,  a.  d.  858,  he  waa 
consecrated  by  Gregory,  whose  episcopal  dharacter, 
notwithstanding  his  deposition,  was  thus  lenonised. 
Gregory  was  anathematised,  together  with  PhotiiUi 
at  the  council  of  Rome  a.  d.  863 :  and  his  connec- 
tion with  the  Greek,  patriarch  is  a  reasm  fot  re- 
ceiving with  caution  the  asserticHis  of  Roaukh 
writers  as  to  his  immoral  character.  Photins  pro- 
moted him  A.  D.  878  to  the  bishojvic  of  NicMs,  in 
Bithynia.     lie  died  soon  after. 

He  is  perhaps  the  ^Gregorius  arehiepiecopM 
Siciliae'*  mentioned  by  AUatius  in  hit  tract  D» 
Methodiorum  Seriptis  (published  in  the  Omvivimm 
decern  Virtfinum  Sti  Methoilii  Mar^frit^  Rom^ 
1656),  as  the  author  of  an  ''Oratio  longa  in  & 
Mcthodium.'*  The  age  of  Gregory,  who  lived  in 
and  after  the  time  of  Methodius,  iavouv  this  up- 
position,  but  there  is  some  difficulty  from  the  teim 
^  Archiepiscopus  Siciliae.**  ( Mongitor,  HibL  Sfaih, 
vol  i.  p.  263 ;  Cave,  HiO.  Litt.  vol.  ii.  pp.  40,  76.) 

36.  THAUifATURtit's.     [See  below.] 

37.  TiiBOLOGUs.  [See  below,  GasGOKius  Ni^ 
ziANZBNra,  2.] 

38.   THK88ALONICB.S6IS.      [PaLAMAS.] 

There  were  several  Gregorii  among  the  <dd  SyriM 
or  Arabic  w^riters,  who  may  be  traced  in  the  JEUbHo- 
thcca  (irieittalia  of  Assamannt  [J.  C  M. j 

GREGO'RIUS  NAZIANZETNUS,  the  elder, 
was  bishop  of  Nazianzus  in  Cappadocia  for  about 
forty-five  years,  A.  D.  329—374,  and  fisther  of  thu 
celebrated  Gregory  Naxianzen.  He  waa  ■  poasa 
of  rank,  and  he  held  the  highest  magistadea  in 
Nazianzus  without  increasing  his  fortune.  In 
religion,  he  was  originally  a  hvpaistarian,  a  aeei 
who  derived  their  name  from  their  acknowUdnaeBl 
of  one  supreme  God  {Ji^taros\  and  whoae  reUgian 
seems,  from  what  little  is  known  of  it»  to  bava 
been  a  sort  of  compound  of  Judaism  and  Magian- 
ism  with  other  elements.  He  waa  concerted  t* 
Christianity  by  the  eflforts  and  prayers  of  hia  wifi 
Nonna,  aided  by  a  miraculooa  dream^  and  by  tha 
teaching  of  certain  bishops,  who  paaaed  thraqgh 
Nazianzus,  on  their  way  to  the  council  of  Nicae^ 
A.  D.  825.  His  baptism  was  marked  by  oncBat 
which  were  soon  fulfilled  in  his  elevation  to  tha 
see  of  Nazianzus,  about  a.  d.  829.  He  gnvfrnid 
well,  and  resisted  Arianism.  His  rideat  ton,  Oi*» 
gory,  was  bom  after  he  became  biah^    la  960  hff 
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ctttnpped  by  Uie  Arians,  through  his  desire 
into  the  signature  of  the  confession  of 
an  act  which  caused  the  orthodox  monks 
of  Nasiaima  to  fnm  a  riolent  party  against  him. 
Tke  achiflm  was  healed  by  the  aid  of  his  son  Ore- 
aad  the  old  bishop  made  a  renewed  public 
of  his  orthodoxy,  which  satisfied  his 
363.  In  the  year  370  he,  with  his  son, 
every  efibrt  to  secure  the  eleration  of  Basil  to 
C^  bisliopric  of  Caesareia ;  indeed,  the  intemperate 
seal  of  the  two  Qregories  seems  to  have  embittered 
tlie  Arians  against  Basil.  All  the  other  events  of 
kia  life,  of  any  importance,  are  related  in  the  next 
article.     (Greg.  Nazians.  Omt  xix.)  [P.  S.] 

ORBOCRIUS  NAZIANZE'NUS,  ST.,  sur- 
Bamed  0*^X0705,  from  his  seal  in  the  defence  of  the 
Nkcnedoctiine*,  was oneofthemost eminent  fathers 
of  tlie  Gre^  Church.  He  was  bom  at  Arianzua,  a 
Tilfaige  in  Cappadocia,  not  far  from  Nazianzus,  the 
chy  ef  which  his  father  was  the  bishop,  and  from 
whkh  both  fisther  and  son  took  the  surname  of 
Naflunen.  There  is  some  doubt  about  the  date 
ef  his  birth.  The  statement  of  Suidas  (s.  v.)  is 
directly  at  variance  with  several  known  fects  in  his 
life.  In  all  probability  he  was  bom  in,  or  very 
^orUy  before,  the  year  329.  His  mother  Nonna, 
a  leaJoas  and  devout  Christian,  had  devoted  him 
evon  in  the  womb  to  the  service  of  God,  and  ex- 
erted herself  to  the  utmost  in  training  his  infiuit 
mind  to  this  destiny.  In  that  age  of  miracles  nnd 
nsioDa,  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  Gregory, 
while  yet  a  boy,  was  visited  by  a  dream,  which 
excited  in  him  the  resolution,  to  which  he  was  ever 
stedftwt,  to  live  a  life  of  asceticism  and  celibacy, 
withdrawn  from  the  world,  and  in  the  service  of 
God  and  the  church.  Meanwhile,  his  fiither  took 
the  greatest  care  of  his  education  in  the  sciences 
tnd  arts.  From  the  care  of  able  teachers  at  Cae- 
■reia  he  proceeded  to  Palestine,  where  he  studied 
doqoenoe  ;  thence  he  went  to  Alexandria,  and 
iiadly  his  seal  for  knowledge  led  him  to  Athens, 
then  the  focus  of  all  learning.  On  his  voyage,  the 
ffmd  encountered  a  tremendous  storm,  which  ex- 
cited in  him  great  terror,  because  he  had  not  yet 
been  baptized. 

The  time  of  his  arrival  at  Athens  seems  to  have 
been  about,  or  before  a.  d.  350.    He  applied  himself 
srdently  to  the  study  of  language,  poetry,  rhetoric, 
philosophy,  mathematics,  and  also  of  physic  and  music. 
At  Athens  Gregory  formed  his  friendship  with  BasiL 
[Basiliub.]    Here  also  be  met  with  Julian,  whose 
dangeronj  eharscter  he  is  said  to  have  discemed 
even  thus  early.     On  the  departure  of  Basil  from 
Athens,  in  355,  Gregory  would  have  accompanied 
his  friend  ;  but,  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  whole 
body  of  smdents,  he  remained  there  as  a  teacher  of 
rhetoric,  but  only  till  the  following  year,  when  he 
returned  home,  356.     He  now  made  an  open  pro- 
fession of  Christianity  by  receiving  baptism  ;  and, 
dedining  to  exercise  his  powers  as  a  rhetorician, 
cither  in  the  courts  or  in  the  schools,  he  set  himself 
to  perform  his  vows  of  dedication  to  the  service  of 
God.     He  made  a  resolution,  which  he  is  said  to 
have  kept  aU  his  life,  never  to  sw^ir.   His  religion 

*  In  the  Arian  controversy,  the  terms  t^9o\oy(a 
wad  d^^koyot  were  used  by  the  orthodox  with 
Teference  to  the  Kioene  doctrine,  which  they  be- 
lieved to  be  contained  in  the  passage  of  Scripture, 
b*^t  ^  6  X^ot.  It  was  in  this  sense  that  they 
•iUed  tbe  apoiUe  John  J  ^€6Koyos, 
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assumed  the  form  of  quietinn  and  asoetic  virtue. 
It  seems  that  he  would  have  retired  altogether  from 
the  world  but  for  the  claims  which  his  aged  parents 
had  upon  his  care.  He  so  far,  however,  gratified 
his  taste  for  the  monastic  life,  as  to  visit  his  friend 
Basil  in  his  retirement,  and  to  join  in  his  exercises 
of  devotion,  A.  D.  358  or  359.  [Basilius.]  But 
he  never  became  a  regular  monk.  His  fiery  temper 
and  the  circumstances  of  the  age  prevailed  over  the 
resolves  of  his  youth ;  and  this  quietist,  who  replies 
to  the  remonstrances  of  Basil  on  his  inactivity,  by 
the  strongest  aspirations  for  a  life  of  rest  and  re- 
ligious meditation  (Epid,  zxxii.  p.  696),  became 
one  of  the  most  restless  of  mankind.  (Comp. 
OnU.  V.  p.  134.) 

In  the  year  360  or  361,  Gregory  was  called  from 
his  retirement  to  the  help  of  his  ^Either,  who,  as  the 
best  means  of  securing  his  support,  and  probably 
also  to  prevent  him  from  choosing  the  monastic  life, 
suddenly,  and  without  his  consent,  ordained  him  as 
a  presbyter,  probably  at  Christmas,  361.  Gregory 
showed  his  dislike  to  this  proceeding  by  imme- 
diately rejoining  Basil,  but  the  entreaties  of  his 
fother  and  of  many  of  the  people  of  Nasianzus, 
backed  by  the  fear  that  he  might  be,  like  Jonah, 
fleeing  from  his  duty,  induced  him  to  return  home, 
about  Easter,  362.  At  that  feast  he  preached  his 
first  sermon  {Orat.  xl),  which,  as  it  seems,  he  a^ 
terwards  expanded  into  a  fuller  discourse,  which 
was  published  but  never  preached  (Orti^  i.),  in 
which  he  defends  himself  against  the  diarges  that 
his  flight  from  Nasianzus  had  occasioned,  and  sets 
forth  the  duties  and  difficulties  of  a  Christian  minis- 
ter. It  is  called  his  Apologeiio  Discoune,  He  was 
now  for  some  time  engaged  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties  as  a  presbyter,  and  in  assisting  his  aged 
father  in  his  episcopal  functions,  as  well  as  in  com- 
posing the  dififerences  between  him  and  the  monks 
of  Nazianzus,  the  happy  terminaUon  of  which  he 
celebrated  in  three  orations.     (Orai,  xil — xiv.) 

In  the  mean  time  Julian  had  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  Constantius  (a.  d.  361),  and  Gregory, 
like  his  friend  Basil,  was  soon  brought  into  collision 
with  the  apostate  emperor,  from  whose  court  he 
persuaded  bis  brother  Caesarius  to  retire.  [Cab- 
8ARIU8,  St.]  Whether  the  unsupported  statement 
of  Gregory,  that  he  and  his  friend  Basil  were 
marked  out  as  the  first  victims  of  a  new  general 
persecution  on  Julianas  return  from  Persia,  can 
be  relied  upon  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  the 
passions  of  the  emperor  would  soon  have  over- 
come his  affectation  of  philosophy,  and  that  his 
pretended  indifference,  but  real  dis&vour,  towards 
Christianity,  would  have  broken  out  into  a  fierce 
persecution.  The  deliverance  from  this  danger  by 
the  fidl  of  Julian  (b.  c.  363)  was  celebrated  by 
Gregory  in  two  orations  against  the  emperor*s  me- 
mory {\6yoi  (rrT)A(Tci;Ti«co(,  OraL  iiL  and  iv.), 
which  are  distinguished  more  for  warmth  of  in- 
vective than  either  for  real  eloquence  or  Christian 
temper.     They  were  never  delivered. 

In  the  year  364,  when  Basil  was  deposed  by  his 
bishop,  Eusebius,  Gregory  again  accompanied  him 
to  his  retreat  in  Pontus,  and  was  of  great  service 
in  effecting  his  reconciliation  with  Eusebius,  which 
took  pkce  in  365.  He  also  assisted  Basil  most 
powerfully  against  the  attacks  of  Valens  and  the 
Arian  bishops  of  Cappadocia.  For  the  next  five 
years  he  seems  to  have  been  occupied  with  his 
duties  at  Nazianzus,  in  the  midst  of  domestic 
troubles,  the  illness  of  his  parents,  and  the  death 
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of  his  brother  Cabsarius,  a.  d.  368  or  369.  His 
panegyric  on  Caesarioa  is  eiteemed  one  of  his  best 
discoarscft.  {Oral,  x.)  A  few  years  later,  a.  d. 
374,  he  lost  his  sister  Gorgonia,  for  whom  also  he 
composed  a  pan^yric     (Oral,  xL) 

The  election  of  Basil  to  the  bishopric  of  Cae- 
tareia,  in  370,  was  promoted  by  Gregory  and  his 
father  with  a  zeal  which  passed  the  bounds  of 
seemliness  and  prudence.  One  of  Basirs  first  acts 
was  to  inrite  his  friend  to  become  a  presbyter  at 
Caesareia  ;  bat  Gregory  declined  the  invitation, 
on  grounds  the  force  of  which  Basil  could  not 
deny.  {Orat.  xx.  p.  344.)  An  event  soon  after- 
wards occurred,  which  threatened  the  rupture  of 
their  friendship.  Basil,  as  metropolitan  of  Cappa- 
docia,  erected  a  new  see  at  the  small,  poor,  unplea- 
sant, and  unhealthy  town  of  Sasima,  and  conferred 
the  bishopric  on  Gregory,  a.  d.  372.  The  true 
motive  of  Basil  seems  to  have  been  to  strengthen 
his  authority  as  metropolitan,  by  placing  the  person 
on  whom  he  could  most  rely  as  a  sort  of  outpost 
against  Anthlmus,  the  bishop  of  Tyana;  for  Sasima 
was  very  near  Tyana,  and  was  actually  claimed  by 
Anthimus  as  belonging  to  his  see.  But  for  this 
very  reason  the  appointment  was  the  more  unac- 
ceptable to  Gregory,  whose  most  cherished  wish 
was  to  retire  into  a  religious  solitude,  as  soon  as 
his  father*s  death  should  set  him  free.  He  gave 
vent  to  his  feelings  in  three  discourses,  in  which, 
however,  he  shows  that  his  friendship  for  Basil 
prevails  over  his  offended  feelings  (Orti^  v.  vi.  vii.), 
and  he  never  assumed  the  functions  of  his  epis- 
copate. Finding  him  resolved  not  to  go  to  Sasima, 
his  father,  with  nmch  difficulty,  pro-ailcd  upon  him 
to  share  with  liira  the  bishopric  of  Nazianzus  ;  and 
Gregory  only  consented  upon  the  condition  that  he 
sliouUl  be  at  liberty  to  lay  down  the  office  at  his 
fathcr*s  death.  On  this  occasion  he  delivered  the 
discourse  (Orat.  viii.)  entitled.  Ad  Pahrem^  quum 
Nasianzt'nac  ecdftiae  curam  filio  commisiuet^ 
A.  D.  .')7*2.  To  the  following  year  are  generally 
a!Uiigned  his  discourse  De  jJaga  ffrandinis^  on  the 
occasion  of  a  hailstorm  which  had  ravaged  the 
country  round  Nazianzus  (Oral,  xv.),  and  that  Ad 
Naziatatmotj  timore  trepidanteM,  et  Praefectum 
it-aitan  (Orat.  xvii.),  the  occasion  of  which  seems  to 
have  been  some  popular  commotion  in  the  city, 
which  the  praefect  was  disposed  to  punish  severely. 

Gregory  Nazianzen,  the  father,  died  in  the  year 
374,  at  the  age  of  almost  a  hundred  years,  and  his 
son  pronounced  over  him  a  funeral  oration,  at  which 
his  mother  Nonna  and  his  friend  Basil  were 
present  (OraL  xix.)  He  was  now  anxious  to 
perform  his  purpose  of  laying  down  the  bishopric, 
but  his  friends  prevailed  on  him  to  retain  it  for  a 
time,  though  he  never  regarded  himself  as  actually 
bishop  of  Nazianzus,  but  merely  as  a  temporar}*  oc- 
cupant of  the  see  {Epi$t.  xlii.  p.  804,  Ixv.  p.  824, 
Curm.  de  ViL  mio,  p.  9,  OnU,  vUL  p.  148).  It  is 
therefore  an  error  of  his  disciple  Jerome  (Ttr. 
JUi^ft.  1 17),  and  other  writers,  to  speak  of  Gregory 
as  bishop  of  Nazianzus.  From  a  discourse  delivered 
about  tiiis  time  (Orat  ix.),  we  find  that  he  was 
still  a«  averse  from  public  life,  and  as  fond  of 
Boliuiry  meditation,  as  ever.  He  also  began  to 
feel  the  infirmities  of  age,  which  his  ascetic  life  had 
brought  upon  him,  though  he  was  not  yet  fifty. 
From  these  causes,  and  also,  it  would  seem,  in 
order  to  compel  the  bishops  of  Cappadocia  to  fill  up 
the  see  of  NRzianzu^  he  at  last  fled  to  Selcuceia, 
the  capital  of  Isauria  (▲.  d.  375),  where  he  appears 
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to  have  remained  till  379,  bnt  where  he  was  itfll 
disappointed  of  the  rest  he  soaght ;  for  hit  own 
ardent  spirit  and  the  claims  of  othors  compelled 
him  still  to  engage  in  the  ecclesiasUcal  controreniae 
which  distracted  the  Eastern  Chmch.  The  defimee 
of  orthodoxy  against  the  Arians  seemed  to  net 
upon  him  more  than  erer,  after  the  death  of  Baoli 
on  the  1st  of  January,  a.  d.  879,  and  in  that  year 
he  was  called  from  his  retirement,  much  against  hit 
will,  by  the  ui^gent  request  of  many  orthodox 
bishops,  to  Constantinople,  to  aid  the  cause  of  Car 
tholicism,  which,  after  a  severe  depression  for  forty 
years,  there  seemed  hopes  of  reviving  under  tlM 
auspices  of  Gratian  and  Theodonot.  At  Constan- 
tinople Gregory  had  to  maintain  a  coniict,  not  only 
with  the  Arians,  bnt  also  with  huge  bodies  of  No- 
vatians,  Appollinarists,  and  other  heretics.  Hia 
success  was  great,  and  not  nnattended  by  mindea. 
So  powerful  were  the  heretics,  and  so  few  the  or- 
thodox, that  the  latter  had  no  church  capable  of 
containing  the  increaung  numben  who  came  to 
listen  to  Gregory.  He  was  therefore  obliged  to 
gather  his  congregation  in  the  house  of  a  relatioo  ; 
and  this  originated  the  celebrated  church  of  Anaa* 
tasia,  which  was  afterwards  built  with  great  splen- 
dour and  sanctified  by  numerous  miraoes.  Soma 
of  his  discourses  at  Constantinople  an  among  hia 
extant  works  ;  the  most  celebrated  of  them  are  the 
five  on  the  divine  nature,  and  especially  on  the 
Godhead  of  Christ,  in  answer  to  the  Ennomiana 
and  Macedonians,  entitled  A^oi  OcoAo7iicot  (Orai, 
xxxiii. — xxxviL)  It  cannot  be  said  that  theaa 
discourses  deserve  the  reputation  in  which  they 
were  held  by  the  andente.  They  present  a  deai^ 
dogmatic,  uncritical  statement  of  the  Catholic  feithi 
with  ingenious  replies  to  its  opponents,  in  a  fern 
which  has  &r  more  of  the  rhetoric  of  the  schoob 
than  of  real  eloquence.  Moreover,  his  pei&el 
Nicene  orthodoxy  has  been  questioiwd :  it  is  al- 
leged that  in  the  fifth  discourse  he  s(nnewhat  sacri- 
fices the  unity  to  the  trinity  of  the  Godhead.  Tha 
success  of  Gregory  provoked  the  Arians  to  extnow 
hostility:  they  pelted  him,  they  desecrated  hia 
little  church,  and  they  accused  him  in  a  conrt  of 
justice  as  a  disturber  of  the  public  peace ;  hat  ka 
bore  their  persecutions  with  patience,  and,  finaUy, 
many  of  his  opponents  became  his  hearera.  Tho 
weaker  side  of  his  character  was  dispbyed  in  hia 
relations  to  Maximns,  an  ambitious  hyiMwrift^ 
whose  apparent  sanctity  and  teal  for  orthodozy  aa 
fiir  impoMsd  upon  Gregory,  that  he  pffonomioed  • 
panegyrical  oration  upon  him  in  his  pnssncah 
(Orat,  xxiii.)  Maximus  soon  after  endeaToand,  im 
380,  to  seize  the  episcopal  chair  of  Constantmopli^ 
but  the  people  rose  against  him,  and  expdled  hia 
from  the  city.  This  and  other  troablea  oansad 
Gregory  to  think  of  leaving  Constantinople,  but,  ■! 
the  entreaties  of  his  people,  he  promised  to  nmaoi 
with  them  till  other  bishops  should  come  to  taka 
charge  of  them.  He  retired  h<»ne,  however,  far  a 
short  time  to  refresh  his  spirit  with  the  aolitiido  ka 
loved. 

In  November,  380,  Theodosins  arrived  at  Co» 
stontinople,  and  received  Gregory  with  the  hjghsat 
favour,  promising  him  his  firm  support.  He  oo^ 
pellcd  the  Arians  to  give  up  aU  the  chorches  of  tha 
city  to  the  Catholics,  and,  in  the  midst  of  tha  » 
perial  guards,  Qregonr  entered  the  great  charA  sf 
Constantinople,  by  the  side  of  Theodoaivs.  Tha 
excessive  cloudEineas  of  the  da^  waa  interprcled  hy 
the  Arians  as  a  tok«i  of  the  Ihfkm  MtftVmmffW 
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at  the  eommeiicement  of  the  Mfricei,  tbe  imi 
brtk  snd  filled  the  chnrch  with  hU  light,  all 
'^ke  ertbodoz  accepted  it  as  a  sign  from  heaven,  and 
it  to  the  emperor  to  make  Orefloiy  bishop 
CaBatantmo[de.    The  cry  was  with  difficulty 
fisr  the  time,  and  shortly  afterwards  Gre- 

Cmaa  compelled  to  accept  the  office.    As  the 
of  the  orthodox  party,  Gregory  used  their 
with  a  healing  moderation,  at  least  aocord- 
the  ideas  of  his  time,  fisr  the  suppression  of 
wonhip  of  the  heretics  by  the  edicts  of 
not  n^arded  by  him  as  an  act  of 
On   the  other  hand,  many  of  the 
v^prded  him  with  the  deepest  enmity,  and 
romantic  story  of  an  assassin,  who 
with  other  Tintors  into  his  room,  but  was 
ken,  and  confessed  his  guilt :  Ore- 
him  with  his  benediction.    The 
of  the  church  were  administered  by  him 
with  diKgenee  and  integrity,  and  he  paid  no  more 
eont  to  the  emperor  thim  the  etiquette  of  his  rank 
n^patmL     Sereral  of  his  sermons  belong  to  the 
jar  of  his  patriarchate. 

At  die  beginning  of  the  year  381,  Theodosins 
cwTokcd  the  celebrated  council  of  Constantinople, 
the  second  of  the  oecumenical  councils.  One  of  its 
acta  waa  to  confirm  Gregory  in  the  patri- 
of  Constantinople,  and  soon  after,  in  con- 
of  the  sudden  death  of  Meletius,  he  became 
it  of  the  council.  He  soon  found,  however, 
Aat  he  had  sot  the  power  to  rule  it.  He  was 
tio  good  and  moderate^  perhaps  also  too  weak  and 
BidoieBt,  to  gorem  a  general  council  in  that  age. 
fiis  health  2tao  was  yery  infirm.  He  gradually 
withdrew  himself  firom  the  sittings  of  the  council, 
tod  diowed  a  disposition  to  lay  down  his  bishopric. 
fiis  chief  opponents,  the  Egyptian  and  Macedonian 
kishepa,  imed  the  opportunity  to  attack  him,  on 
the  groond  that  he  could  not  hold  the  bishopric  of 
Ctositantinople,  aa  he  was  already  bishop  of  Na- 
■Bna,aiid  the  chnrch  did  not  permit  transhitions. 
Cpon  thia  he  i^adly  resigned  his  office.  His  re> 
accepted  without  hesitation  by  the 
and  the  emperor,  and  he  took  leave  of  the 
^sople  ef  Constantinople  in  a  discourse  which  is 
the  DoUeat  e£brt  of  his  eloquence.  He  returned 
to  Gsppadoda,  and,  the  course  of  his  journey  lead- 
iat  Urn  to  Caesareia,  he  there  delivered  his  ad- 
tooaUe  fimeral  oration  upon  Basil.  Finding  the 
liiihopric  of  Naaianzus  stiU  vacant,  he  discharged 
lit  datiea  until,  in  the  following  year,  383,  he 
had  a  smtahle  successor  in  his  cousin  Eulalius. 
He  now  finallT  retired  to  his  long-sought  solitude, 
tt  Us  paternal  estate  at  Arianms,  where  the  enjoy- 
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oi  quiet  philosophical  meditation  was  mingled 

^ntk  the  review  of  his  past  life,  which  he  recorded 

is  m  limine  poem.     This  work  breathes  a  spirit 

tf  contentment,  derived  from  an  approving  con- 

xieBce,  bat  not  unmixed  with  complaints  of  the 

i&gratitiide  and  disappointment  which  he  had  en- 

coontered  in  the  discharge  of  duties  he  had  never 

•ought,  and  Uuieutations  over  the  evil  times  on 

*luefa  he  had   fitlien.      He  draws  a  melancholy 

picton  of  the  character  of  the  clergy  of  his  time, 

^▼ed  chieily  frt:m  his  experience  of  the  council 

ti  Conitantinoi^e.   He  also  wrote  other  poems,  and 

'(veal  letters,  in  his  retirement.     He  died  in  389 

*  ^.    Alter  the  account  given  of  his  life,  little 

"^mins  to  be  said  of  his  character.     His  natural 

"iHWiitiim  partook  of  the  two  qualities,  which  are 

tftca  fMmd  Baited,  impetuoiity  and  indolence. 


The  former  was  tempered  by  sincere  and  humble 
piety,  and  by  a  deep  conviction  of  the  benefits  of 
moderation ;  the  latter  was  aggravated  by  his 
notions  of  philosophic  quietism,  and  by  his  con 
tinual  encounters  with  difficulties  above  his  strength. 
He  was  a  perfectly  honest  man.  His  mind,  though 
highly  cultivated,  was  of  no  great  power.  His 
poems  are  not  above  mediocrity,  and  his  discourses, 
though  sometimes  really  eloquent,  are  generally 
nothing  more  than  fiivourable  specimens  of  the 
rhetoric  of  the  schools.  He  is  more  earnest  than 
Chrysostom,  but  not  so  ornamental.  He  is  more 
artificial,  but  also,  in  spirit,  more  attractive,  than 
Basil.  Biblical  theology  has  gained  but  little  from 
either  of  these  writers,  whose  chief  aim  was  to 
explain  and  enforce  the  dogmas  of  the  Catholic 
church. 

The  works  of  Gregory  Nazianzen  are,  1.  Or»* 
tions  or  Sermons  ;  2.  Letten  ;  3.  Poems  ;  4.  Hia 
WiU. 

The  following  are  the  most  important  editions  of: 
the  works  of  Gregory  Nasianzen: — An  editio  yrith- 
eep*^  Basil.  1550,  folio,  containing  the  Greek  text, 
and  the  lives  of  Gregory  by  Suidas,  Sophronius, 
and  Gregory  the  presbyter.  A  Latin  version  waa 
published  at  the  same  place  and  time,  in  a  separate 
volume.  2.  MoreU^s  edition,  after  the  text  of 
Billius,  2  vols.  foL  Paris.  1609—1611 ;  a  new  and 
improved  edition,  1630  ;  a  careless  reprint.  Colon. 
(Lips.),  1690.  3.  Another  edition,  after  Billius, 
by  Tollius  and  Muratorius,  Venet.  1753.  4.  The 
Benedictine  edition,  of  which  only  the  first  volume 
was  published:  it  was  commenced  by  Louvart, 
continued  by  Maron,  and  finished  by  Clemencet 
It  contains  only  the  discourses,  preceded  by  an 
excellent  life  of  Gregory,  Paris.  1778.  The  dis- 
courses are  placed  in  a  new  order  by  Clemencet. 
The  nimiben  used  in  this  article  are  those  of  Bil- 
lius. The  edition  of  Billius  only  contains  a  part  of 
Gregory^s  poems.  The  principal  edition  of  the 
remainder  is  by  Tollius,  under  the  title  of  Cbr- 
mhta  Cjfgneoy  in  his  Ituiffitia  lUmrarU  JtaUeL, 
Traj.  ad  Rhen.  1696,  4to.,  reprinted,  1709. 
Muratori  further  discovered  several  of  Gregory  Is 
epigrani%  which  he  published  in  his  Amoodata 
Graeoa,  Patav.  1709,  4to.  These  epigrams  form  a 
part  of  the  Palatine  Anthology,  and  are  published 
more  accurately  in  Jacobs*s  edition  of  the  Pabtine 
Anthology,  b.  viii.  voL  L  pp.  539 — 604 ;  and  in 
Boissonade's  Poei,  Qraee,  S^oge^  Paris,  1824, 
&c  There  are  many  other  editions  of  parts  of  hia 
works.  (The  authorities  for  Gregory^s  life,  besidea 
those  already  quoted,  are  the  lives  of  him  by 
Nicetas  and  by  Gregory  the  presbyter,  the  Eed»' 
tiattical  Histories  of  Socrates  and  Sozomen,  the 
works  of  Baronius,  Tillemont,  Fleury,  Du  Pin, 
Lardner,  Le  Clerc  ;  Cave,  Hist,  Lit,  voL  L  p.  246  ; 
Fabric.  BibL  Graec,  vol  viii.  p.  383;  Schrockh, 
OirisiUdte  Kirchtngesckiekie^  voL  xiii.  p.  268 ;  Ull- 
mann,  Oregorius  von  Naxianz,  der  Tkeologe^  em 
Bdtrag  zur  Kirchen  imd  DogmengesckuMe  de9 
vierten  Jahrhunderts,  Darmst.  1825,  8vo. ;  Hoff- 
mann, Larieom  BiUiograpkieum  Scriptorum  Gra^- 
oorutn.)  [P.  S.1 

GREGO'RIUS  NYSSE'NUS,  ST.,  bishop  of 
Nyssa,  in  Cappadocia,  and  a  fiither  of  the  Greek 
church,  was  the  younger  brother  of  Basil  the  Great. 
He  was  bom  at  Caesareia,  in  Caj^iadocia,  in  or 
soon  after  a.  d.  331.  Though  we  have  no  express 
account  of  his  education,  there  is  no  doubt  that, 
like  his  brother*!,  it  was  the  best  that  tha  Roman 
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empire  could  fumiBh.  Like  his  brother  alio,  he 
formed  aii  early  friendship  with  Gregory  Naii- 
aiizeiL  He  did  not,  howerer,  share  in  their  reli- 
gious ricws ;  but,  having  been  appointed  a  reader 
in  some  church,  he  abandoned  the  office,  and  be- 
came a  teacher  of  rhetoric.  Or^ry  Naxianzen 
remonstrated  with  him  on  this  step  by  letter  {EpuL 
43),  and  ultimately  ho  became  a  minister  of  the 
church,  being  ordained  by  his  brother  Basil  to  the 
bishopric  of  Nyssa,  a  small  place  in  Cappadocia, 
about  A.  D.  372.  As  a  pillar  of  orthodoxy,  he  was 
ouly  inferior  to  his  brother  and  his  friend.  The 
Arians  persecuted  him ;  and  at  last,  upon  a  friTo- 
lous  accusation,  drove  him  into  banishment,  a,  d. 
375,  from  which,  on  the  death  of  Valens,  he  was 
rMalled  by  Qratian,  a.  d.  37H.  In  the  following 
year  he  was  present  at  the  synod  of  Antioch  ;  and 
after  visiting  his  dying  sister,  Mocrino,  in  Pontus 
[Babilius],  he  went  into  Arabia,  having  been 
commissioned  by  the  synod  of  Antioch  to  inspect 
the  churches  of  that  country.  From  this  tour  he 
returned  in  3K0  or  381,  visiting  Jerusalem  in  his 
way.  The  state  of  religion  and  morality  there 
greatly  shocked  him,  and  he  expressed  his  feelings 
in  a  letter  against  the  pilgrimage  to  the  holy  city. 
In  301  he  went  to  the  oecumenical  council  of  Con- 
stantinople, taking  with  him  his  great  work  against 
the  Arian  Kunoniiui*,  which  he  read  before  Gregory 
Naxianzen  and  Jerome.  In  the  council  he  took  a 
very  active  part,  and  he  had  a  principal  share  in 
the  composition  of  the  creed,  by  which  the  Catholic 
doctrine  rc&pecting  the  Holy  Ghost  was  added  to 
the  Niccne  Creed.  On  the  death  of  Meletius,  the 
iirst  president  of  the  council,  Gn>gory  was  chosen 
to  deliver  his  funeral  oration. 

He  was  prt^sent  at  the  second  council  of  Con- 
stantinople in  394,  and  probably  died  shortly  after- 
wards. He  was  married,  though  he  afterwards 
adopted  the  prevailing  views  of  his  time  in  favour 
of  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy.  His  wife^s  name  was 
ThcosobeiiL 

The  reputation  of  Gregory  Nyssen  with  the 
ancients  was  only  inferior  to  that  of  his  brother, 
and  to  that  of  Gregory  Nazianzcn.  (See  especially 
Phot  <W.  G.)  Like  them,  he  was  an  eminent 
rhetorician,  but  his  oratory  often  offends  by  its  ex- 
travagjincc.  His  theology  bears  strong  marks  of 
the  influence  of  the  writings  of  Origen. 

His  works  may  be  divided  into:  1.  Treatises 
on  doctrinal  theolog}',  chiefly,  but  not  entirely, 
relating  to  the  Arian  controversy,  and  including 
alto  works  against  the  AppoUinari»ts  and  the  Mani- 
chaeans.  2.  Treatises  on  the  practical  duties  of 
Christianity.  3.  Sermons  and  Orations.  4.  Letters. 
5.  Biographies.  The  only  complete  edition  of 
Gregory  Nyssen  is  that  of  Morell  and  Grcts(>r, 
2  vols.  foL  Paris,  1615— 1G18  ;  reprinted  1G38. 
There  are  several  editions  of  his  separate  works. 
(Ijardner*s  CrvdAUiiy;  Cave,  Ilui.  IjU.  voL  L  p. 
244  ;  Fabric.  BiU,  Graec,  voL  ix.  p.  98 ;  Schrockh, 
Chrittlicha  Kirchenpegckidie^  voL  xiv. ;  F.  Kupp, 
Onffon  von  \yua  Leben  und  Meinungen^  Leipz. 
1834,  8vo. ;  Hoifmaim,  Lucieon  BiUiograpk.  ScripL 
Oruei\)  [P.  S.] 

GREOO'RIUS  THAUMATURGU8,  or 
THEODO'RUS,  ST.,  received  the  surname  of 
Thauraatnrgns  ftom  his  miracles.  He  was  a  native 
of  Neocaesareia  in  Cappadocia,  and  tho  son  of 
heathen  parents.  He  pursued  his  studies,  chiefly 
in  Ktinuui  law,  at  Alexandria,  Athens,  Ber>'tus, 
and  iinuDy  at  CaMareia  iu  Palestine,  where  he  be- 
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came  the  pupil  and  the  convert  of  Ofigeii,  abtvl 
A.  D.  234.  At  the  end  of  five  years,  during  whkli 
Origen  instructed  him  in  logic,  physica,  nutheoft' 
tics,  ethics,  and  tho  whole  circle  of  phUoiophy,  at 
well  as  in  the  Christian  faith  and  biUical  sdeneti 
Gregory  returned  to  his  native  |dace,  when  ha 
soon  received  a  letter  frtmi  Origen,  persuading  him 
to  become  a  minister  of  the  church.  Oregorr,  lio«^ 
ever,  withdrew  into  tho  wildemesa,  whitMr  ha 
was  followed  by  Phaedimns,  bishop  of  Amnaein, 
who  wished  to  ordain  him  to  the  bisho|Hic  itf  Nec^ 
caesareia.  Gregory  for  a  long  time  succeeded  in 
evading  the  search  of  Phaedimus,  who  at  laat,  ia 
Gregory *s  absence,  performed  the  ceremony  of  hit 
ordination,  just  as  if  he  had  bem  present.  Upea 
this  Gregory  came  from  his  hiding-plaoe,  and  nnoir' 
took  the  office,  in  the  discharge  of  whidi  he  was  ■• 
successful,  that  whereas,  when  he  became  biahem 
there  were  only  seventeen  Christiana  in  the  city* 
at  his  death  there  were  only  seventeen  penma 
who  were  not  Christians,  notwithstanding  the  twa 
calamities  of  the  Decian  persecution,  abont  A.Ok. 
250,  and  the  invasion  of  the  northern  barbarian^ 
about  A.  D.  260,  from  which  the  church  of  Keo- 
caesareia  suffered  severely  during  his  biihopri& 
In  the  Decian  persecution  he  fled  into  the  wiMei^ 
nesa,  not,  as  it  really  appears,  from  fear,  but  to 
preserve  his  life  for  the  sake  of  his  flock.  He  waa 
a  warm  champion  of  orthodoxy,  and  sal  in  the 
council  which  was  held  at  Antioch  in  a.  d.  265,  ta 
inquire  into  the  heresies  of  Paul  of  Samnita.  He 
died  not  long  afrerwards.  The  very  probabla 
emendation  of  Kuster  to  Suidas,  substituting  the 
name  of  Aurolian  for  that  of  Julian,  would  bring 
down  his  life  to  a.  d.  270. 

This  is  not  the  plice  to  inquire  into  the  minclea 
which  are  said  to  have  been  performed  by  Gicgoij 
at  every  step  of  his  life.  One  example  of  tbeiB 
is  sufficient  On  his  journey  from  the  wilder> 
ness  to  his  see  he  spent  a  night  in  a  heathaa 
temple.  The  mere  presence  of  the  hdy 
oicised  the  demons,  so  that,  when  the  Fagaa 
came  in  the  morning  to  perform  the  usual 
he  could  obtain  no  sign  of  the  presence  of  hia  drri* 
nities.  Enraged  at  Gregory,  he  threatened  to  taka 
him  before  the  magistrates ;  but  soon,  aeeiag  Aa 
calmness  of  the  saint,  his  anger  was  turned  to  a^ 
miration  and  faith,  and  he  besought  Oregnrf,  aa  a 
further  proof  of  his  power,  to  cause  the  demona  to 
return.  The  wonder-worker  consented,  and 
upon  the  altar  a  piece  of  papcar,  on  which  ha 
written,  "*  Gregory  to  Satan  :•  Enter.**  Tha  aa> 
customed  rites  were  perfomed,  and  tha  preaeneaaf 
the  demons  was  manifested.  The  neaiilt  waa  tha 
conversion  of  the  Pagan  priest,  who  became  a  dsfr 
con  of  Neocaesareia,  and  the  most  fiuthfiil  fbUowwaf 
the  bishop.  The  following  are  tha  genuine 
of  Gregory  Thaumatiu^gns : — 1.  i^uK^ppfria 
Oriffotan^  a  discourse  delivered  when  he  waa 
to  quit  the  school  of  Origen.  2l  Metapkrmm  im 
Eedetkuten,  3.  Expotkio  Fidei^  a  creed  af  tka 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  4.  JSpiMa  ftwsoasna,  db 
tu,  (fui  in  liarbaromm  Ineunkme  idolxtikjfki 
deranU  an  epistle  in  which  he  describee  the  [ 
to  be  required  of  those  converts  who  had 
into  heathenism  through  the  fear  af  death, 
who  desired  to  be  restored  to  the  dmck  4 
Other  Letters.  The  other  woika  ascribed  to  Us 
are  either  spurious  or  doobtlid. 

The  following  are  the  editiooa  of  OiMij^ 
works:— 1.  That  of  Genrdna  VoHia%  (IM  Ml 
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lilftm,  UpiL  1604,  4to.     2.  The  PariB  edition,  in 
and  Ladn,  which  abo  ccmtains  the  works  of 
and  Buil  of  Seleuoeia,  1622,  fol.     S.  In 
BibUoth.   Patrum,    Paris,   1788,  folio. 
an  teyeral  editions  of  his  separate  works. 
dos  Nyssen.  Vii.  &  Grtg.  TkoMm, ;  Suid. 
9m  I  the  ancient  ecclesiafitical  historians ;  Lard- 
^  OndStmUy;  Cave,  Hi»t.  Lit  Bub.  ann.  254 ; 
BOiL  Graec  toL  rii.   p.  249  ;   Schrockh, 
Ktrckak^eadaddt^  voL  iv.  p.  351 ;  Hoff- 
Lem,  BiU.  SeripL  GroM,)  [P.  S.] 

6&£0<yRIUS  iT(rny6pios)y  a  Teterinary  sur- 

E,  who  may  perhaps  have  lived  in  the  fourth  or 
eeniuiy  aiier  Christ.  Some  fragments,  which 
mt  an  that  remains  of  his  writings,  are  to  be  found 
■  ibe  coUectbn  of  wTiters  on  veterinary  surgery, 
ftmt  pnbliidied  in  Latin  by  John  Ruellius,  Paris, 
1530^  IbL,  and  in  Greek  by  Simon  Grynaeus, 
^mSL  1537,  4to.  [W.  A.  G.] 

eBOSPHUS,POMPEIUS,a  SicUian  of  great 
vcaltli,  to  whom  Horace  addressed  the  ode  **  Otium 
fifoa,**  &&,  in  which  the  poet  gently  reprehends  a 
tM  gnat  desire  for  wealth  in  Grosphus.  {Carm.  ii. 
16.)  la  an  epistle  to  Iccius,  the  &ctor  or  bailiff 
of  M.  Agrippa  in  Sicily,  Horace  commends  Gros- 
ykai  to  Icdos  as  a  m^i  whose  requests  mig^t  be 
irfaly  gnnited,  since  he  would  never  ask  any  thing 
The  turn  of  Horace^s  character  of 
resembles  Pope*s  praise  of  Corabury, — 
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*  Diadahi  whatever  Combory  disdains.** 

(Bot,  ii».  L  12,  22.)  [  W.  B.  D.] 

GRY  LLION  {TpvWlw)^  an  artist,  who  is 
■■ttfooed,  as  then  living,  in  Aristotle^s  will  (Diog. 
Ltert.  T.  15).   The  passage  seems  to  imply  that  he 

[  was  a  statuary,  but  Sillig  calls  him  a  painter. 
(jOaiaL  Artif.  s.  v. ;  comp.  Vi&conti,  lecmographie 
Gne^mCf  tqL  L  p.  185  ;  R.  Rochette,  Lettres  Ar- 
tkiaioa,  TdL  L  p.  164,  Leitre  d  M,  Schom,  p. 
75.)  [P.  S.] 

GRTLLUS  (TpfCWosT),  the  elder  son  of  Xe- 
BipiioB.  When  the  war,  which  broke  out  between 
u  and  Arcadia,  in  b.  c.  565,  on  the  subject  of 
the  Tx^ylian  towns,  had  rendered  a  residence  at 
SoDiis  no  longer  safe,  Gryllus  and  his  brother  Dio- 
ioras  were  sent  by  Xenophon  to  Lepreum  for 
accnity.  Here  he  himself  soon  after  joined  them, 
ad  went  with  them  to  Corinth.  [Xbnophon.]  Both 
the  young  men  served  with  the  Athenian  cavalry 
al  die  battle  of  Mantineia,  in  b.  c.  362,  where 
Giyifaia  was  slain  fighting  bravely.  It  was  he,  ac- 
tniaa%  to  the  account  of  the  Athenians  and  The- 
lua,  who  gave  Epominondas  his  mortal  wound, 
sad  he  was  represented  in  the  act  of  inflicting  it 
hi  a  pictoro  of  the  battle  by  Euphianor  in  the 
CeBaneicnSb  The  Mantineians  also,  though  they 
■Kribed  the  death  of  Epaminondas  to  Machaerion, 
yet  honoiired  Gryllus  with  a  public  funeral  and  an 
•qneftrian  statue,  and  reverenced  his  memory,  as 
the  faBsvest  of  all  who  fought  on  their  side  at  Man- 
tiaeia.     According  to  Diogenes  Laertius,  he  was 

W      celebrated  after  his  death  m  numberless  epigrams 

I      and  panegyrics.     (Diog.  Laert  ii.  52 — 55  ;  Xen. 

I       H^  vii  4.  §  12,  Anab.  v.  3.  §  10,  Ep,  ad  Sot,; 

'  Diod.  XV.  77  ;  Ael.  V.  H.  iil  3  ;  Plut.  Ages,  35  ; 
Pans.  i.  3,  viii  9,  1 1,  ix.  15.)  [E.  E.J 

GRYNE,  an  Amazon,  from  whom  the  Gryneian 

grove  in  Asia  Minor  was  believed  to  have  derived 

Its  name,  for  it  was  said  that  Apollo  had  there 

anhraced  her.  (Serr.  ad  Am.  iv.  345.)     [L.  S.] 

GRYNE'US  (P/i^ciot),  a  surname  of  Apollo, 


under  which  he  had  a  t^nple,  an  ancient  oracle, 
and  a  beautiful  grove  near  the  town  of  Grynion, 
Gryna,  or  Grynus  in  Aeolis  in  Asia  Minor.  (Pans, 
i.  21.  §  9  ;  Sery.  ad  Virg,  Edog,  vL  72 ;  Athen. 
iv.  p.  149  ;  Steph.  Byz.  i.v,  Tpivou)  Under  the 
similar,  if  not  the  same  name,  Tpvv^^s^  Apollo  was 
worshipped  in  the  Hecatonnesi.  (Strab.  xiii.  p. 
618.)  Ovid  {Met,  zii.  260)  mentions  a  centaur  of 
the  name  of  Gryneus.  [L.  S.] 

GRYNUS,  a  son  of  the  Mysian  Eurypylus,  who 
after  his  father*s  death  invited  Pergamus,  the  son 
of  Neoptolemus  and  Andromache,  to  assist  him 
against  his  enemies.  After  he  had  gained  a  vic- 
tory over  them,  he  built,  in  commemoration  of  it, 
two  towns,  Pergamus  and  Grynus.  (Serv.  ad  Virg. 
Edog.  vi  72 ;  comp.  Grynbus.)  [L.  S.] 

GRYPS  or  GRYPHUS  (Jff6^\  a  griffin,  a 
fabulous,  bird-like  species  of  animals,  dwelling  in 
the  Rhipaean  mountains,  between  the  Hyperbo- 
reans and  the  one-eyed  Arimaspians,  and  guarding 
the  gold  of  the  north.  The  Arismaspians  mounted 
on  horseback,  and  attempted  to  steal  the  gold,  and 
hence  arose  the  hostility  between  the  horse  and  the 
griffin.  The  body  of  the  griffin  was  that  of  a  lion, 
while  the  head  and  wings  were  those  of  an  eagle. 
This  monstrous  conception  suggests  that  the  origin 
of  the  belief  in  griffins  must  be  looked  for  in  Uie 
east,  where  it  seems  to  have  been  very  ancient. 
(Herod,  iii.  116,  iv.  13,  27  ;  Paus.  L  24.  §  6.  viu. 
2,  §  3  ;  Aelian,  H.  A,  iv.  27 ;  Plin,  H.  N,  vii.  2, 
z.  70.)  Hesiod  seems  to  be  the  first  writer  that 
mentioned  them,  and  in  the  poem  *'  Arimaspae  ** 
of  Aristeas  they  must  have  played  a  prominent 
part.  (SchoL  ad  AeechyL  Prom,  793.)  At  a  later 
period  they  are  mentioned  among  the  fabulous 
animals  which  guarded  the  gold  of  India.  (Philostr. 
VU,  Apollon,  iii.  48.)  The  figures  of  griffins  were 
frequently  employed  as  ornaments  in  works  of  art  v 
the  earliest  instance  of  which  we  have  any  record 
is  the  bronze  patera,  which  the  Samians  ordered  to 
be  made  about  b.  c.  640.  (Herod,  iv.  152  ;  comp, 
79.)  They  were  also  represented  on  the  helmet 
of  the  statue  of  Athena  by  Phidias.  (Paus. 
i,c.)  [L.  S.] 

GULUSSA  (roXJacn/j,  ro\o(r(r^s),aNumidian, 
was  the  second  son  of  Masinissa,  and  brother  to 
Micipsa  and  MastanabaL  In  B.  c.  172  he  was 
sent  by  his  father  to  Rome,  and  answered  the  Car- 
thaginian ambas8ador*s  complaints  of  Masinissa, 
and  his  encroachments.  The  defence  must  have 
seemed  unsatisfactory  enough,  had  not  the  Roman 
senate  been  indisposed  to  scrutinise  it  strictly.  In 
the  next  year  we  find  him  again  at  Rome,  stating 
to  the  senate  what  forces  Masinissa  was  ready  to 
furnish  for  the  war  with  Macedonia,  and  warning 
them  against  the  all^d  perfidy  of  the  Carthagini- 
ans, who  were  preparing,  he  said,  a  large  fleet,  os- 
tensibly to  aid  the  Romans,  but  with  the  intention 
of  using  it  on  the  side  to  which  their  own  interest 
should  seem  to  point.  Again  we  hear  of  his  being 
sent  by  his  fisther  to  Carthage,  to  require  the  res- 
toration of  those  who  had  been  exiled  for  attach- 
ment to  his  cause.  On  the  death  of  Masinissa,  in 
B.C.  149,  Scipio  portioned  his  royal  prerogatives 
among  hii  sons,  assigning  to  Gulussa,  whom  Ap- 
pian  mentions  as  a  skiLFiil  general,  the  decision  of 
peace  and  war.  In  the  third  Punic  war,  which 
broke  out  in  the  same  year,  Gulussa  joined  the 
Romans,  and  appears  to  have  done  Uiem  good 
service.  In  B.  c.  148  he  was  present  at  the  siege 
of  Carthage,  and  acted  as  mediator,  though  unsuc- 
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ceMfiilly,  between  Sdpio  and  Ilasdnibal,  the  Car- 
thaginian commander.  He  and  his  brother  Mar 
nastabal  were  carried  off  by  sickness,  leayinff  the 
undivided  ro3ral  power  to  Micipsa.  Oulossa  left  a 
ion,  named  Massiva.  (Liv.  xlii.  23,  24,  xliii.  3; 
Polyb.  zxziz.  1,  2,  Spk,  Rd,  xxxiy.  10  ;  Plin. 
U.N,  viii.  10;  App.  Pttn.  70,  106,  111,  126  ; 
Sail.  Jsa^.  5,  85.)  [E.R] 

GUNDAMUND  (rovySoftovi^o;),  son  of  GenEO, 
and  grandson  of  Genscric,  succeeded  his  uncle 
Ilunneric  as  king  of  the  Vandals,  and  reigned  from 
A.  D.  484  to  496.  He  persecuted  the  African 
Catholics.  (Procop.  BelL  Vand.  i.  8 ;  Ruin- 
art,  IlitU  Pert,  VandaL;  comp.  Gibbon,  c. 
87.)  [A.  P.  S.] 

G URGES,  an  agnomen  of  Q.  Fabius  Maximus, 
the  son  of  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  Rullianus.    [Maxi- 

MUS.] 

GURGES,  C.  VOLCATIUS,  a  senator  who 
died  suddenly  (Plin.  //.  N.  vii.  53.  s.  54),  may  per- 
haps be  the  same  as  the  C.  Volcatius,  spoken  of 
by  Cicero  in  his  oration  for  Cornelius  (18,  p.  450. 
ed.  Orelli). 

QUTTA.  1.  A  native  of  Capua,  one  of  the  com- 
manders of  the  Italian  allies,  who  came  to  the  relief 
of  the  younger  Marius  in  the  civil  war,  b.  c.  83. 
(App.  B.  C.  iii.  90.)  Schweighauscr  thinks  ho  may 
be  the  same  as  the  Albinus  who  perished  with 
Telcftinus  shortly  afterwards,  and  that  consequently 
his  full  name  was  Albinus  Gutta.   (Schw.  ad  App. 

n,  a  i.  93.) 

2.  Tib.  Gutta,  a  Roman  senator,  one  of  the 
judices  on  the  trial  of  Statins  Albius  Oppianicus 
[CLUBNTIU8],  whom  the  censors  disgraced  in  the 
subsequent  inquiries  into  the  judicium  Junianum. 
(Cic.  pro  Ciueni,  26,  36,  45.) 

3.  Gutta,  a  competitor  for  the  consulship  in 
a.  c.  53,  with  T.  Annius  Milo.  Cn.  Pompey  sup- 
ported Gutta,  and  promised  him  Caesar^  influence. 
(Cic  ad  Qu,  /r.  iii.  8.)  Asconius,  however  {in 
Alilonkm,  p.  31,  Orelli),  omits  the  name  of  Gutta 
in  his  list  of  MHo^s  opponents.  [W.  B.  D.] 

GYAS,  the  name  of  two  mythical  personages 
mentioned  by  Virgil :  the  one  was  a  Trojan  and  a 
companion  of  Aeneas  (Aen,  u  222,  v.  118,  xii. 
460),  and  the  other  a  Latin,  who  was  slain  by 
Aeneas.  {Aen,x.  318  ;  comp.  Gygbs.)      [L.S.] 

GYGAEA  (rvTofiv),  daughter  of  Amyntas  I. 
and  sister  of  Alexander  L  of  Macedonia,  was  given 
by  her  brother  in  marriage  to  Bubarxs,  in  order 
to  hush  up  the  inquiry  which  the  latter  had  been 
sent  by  Dareius  Hystaspis  to  institute  into  the  &te 
of  the  Persian  envoys,  whom  Alexander  had  caused 
to  be  murdered.  Herodotus  mentions  a  son  of 
Bubares  and  Gygaea,  called  Amyntas  after  his 
grandfather.  (Herod,  t.  21,  viii.  136  ;  Just  viL 
3.)  [E.  E.] 

G  YGES  rnh^s),  the  first  king  of  Lydia  of  the 
dynasty  of  Uie  Mermnadae,  dethroned  Candaules, 
and  succeeded  to  the  kingdom,  as  rehited  under 
Candaulbs.  [Comp.  Dbiocbs,  p.  952,  a,  sub 
fin.]  The  following  is  the  chronology  of  the  Merm- 
nad  dynasty,  according  to  Herodotus :  — 

1.  Gyges  reigned  38  years,  b.c  716 — 678 

2.  Ardys  „  49  „  „  678—629 
8.  Sadyattes^  12  „  „  629—617 
4.  Alyattes  »      57      „      „    617—560 


5.  Croesus 


14 


560—546 


Total        -     170  716—546. 

Dionydua  lockoni  tlw  accescion  of  Gyges  two 
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yean  higher,  b.  c.  718.    Eosebint  (Ckrom.)  ghM 
an  entirdy  different  chronology :  — 

1.  Gyges  reigned  86  years,  B^c.  670 — 664 

2.  Ardyi       »      87      »      »    664 — 627 

3.  Sadyattes„       15      „      «     627—^12 

4.  Alyattes  «      ^^      »      m    612—563 

5.  Croesus     „       15      ^      w    ^3 — 548 
(Clinton,  F,  H.  vol.  ii.  pp.  296,  297.) 

The  only  thing  worthy  of  mention  in  the  ntei 
of  Gyges  is,  that  the  Lydians  were  at  first  diaa- 
clined  to  submit  to  him ;  but  an  oracle  from  DelpU 
established  his  authority,  in  gratitude  for  whidi  ha 
sent  magnificent  presents  to  the  temple.  Hb 
carried  on  various  wars  with  the  cities  of  Aaii 
Minor,  such  as  Miletus,  &nyma.  Colophon,  wak 
Magnesia.  *^  The  riches  of  Gyges  **  became  a  pro- 
verb. (Herod,  i.  7 — 14 ;  Justin,  i  7 ;  Pans.  iv.  21. 
§  5,  ix.  29.  §  4  ;  Nicol.  Damasc  pp.  51,  52,  tfL 
Orelli ;  Creuzer,  Frag,  Hiai,  p.  203,  MeUtewu  L 
p.  72,  note  28;  Baehr,  o<f  ^erotfo/.  i.  12.)     [P.  8L] 

GYGES  (r^f),  the  ordinary  name  of  tbt 
hundred-armed  giant,  who  is  sometimes  caBtd 
Gyas  or  Gyes.  (Apollod.  I  1.  §1  ;  Hei.  Tktog^ 
149  ;  comp.  Ov.  FatL  iv.  593,  TritL  iv.  7*  18, 
Amor.  u.  1,  12 ;  SchoL  ad  JpolUm,  Rkod,  L 
1165.)  [L.aj 

GYLIPPUS  (NXnnrot),  son  of  deandridiib 
was  left,  it  would  seem,  when  hii  fisither  went  into 
exile  (b.  c.  445)  to  be  brought  up  at  Sparta,  b 
the  1 8th  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  when  th* 
Lacedaemonian  government  resolved  to  follow  tha 
advice  of  Alcibiades,  and  send  a  Spartan  com- 
mander to  Sjrnicuse,  Gylippus  was  selected  for  tha 
duty.  Manning  two  Laiconian  galleys  at  Asinc^ 
and  receiving  two  from  Corinth,  under  the  coa- 
mand  of  Pythen,  he  sailed  for  Leucaa.  Hen  a 
variety  of  rumours  combined  to  give  asranuiee  tlul 
the  drcumvalkktion  of  Syracuse  was  already  eo^ 
plcte.  With  no  hope  for  their  original  objeet,  bat 
wishing,  at  any  rate,  to  save  the  Italian  aUiea,  k» 
and  Pythen  resolved,  without  waiting  for  tha 
further  reinforcements,  to  cross  at  once.  Th^  not 
over  to  Tarentum,  and  presently  toocbed  at  TkarSt 
where  Gylippus  resumed  the  atiienship  whidh  Ui 
father  had  there  acquired  in  exile,  and  vied  hhm 
vain  endeavours  to  obtain  assistanra.  flhotlly 
after  the  ships  were  driven  back  by  a  violent  gw 
to  Tarentum,  and  obliged  to  refit  Nidas  laiau 
while,  though  aware  of  their  appearanee  an  tba 
Italian  coast,  held  it,  as  had  the  Thmiana,  to  bi 
only  an  insignificant  privateering  expedition,  AAv 
their  second  departure  from  Tarentum,  thay  m* 
ceived  information  at  Locri,  that  the  im 
was  stiU  incomplete,  and  now  took  counsel 
they  should  sail  at  once  for  their  objact,  or 
the  straits  and  land  at  Himera.  Their  wiadoa  « 
fortune  decided  for  the  latter ;  fimr  shipa,  wUch 
Nicias,  on  hearing  of  their  arrival  at  Loen,  thoqghl 
it  well  to  send,  and  which  periiaps  would  bava  ii 
the  other  case  intercepted  them,  arrived  too  kto  la 
oppose  their  passage  through  the  straits.  Tha  Imt 
Peloponnesian  galleys  were  shortly  drawn  vp  oa 
the  shore  of  Himera ;  the  sailors  converted  iali 
menHUrazms  ;  the  Himeraeans  induced  to  join  tht 
enterprise ;  orders  dispatched  to  Selinna  and  Gab 
to  send  auxiliaries  to  a  rendesvons  ;  Ooqajlai,  a 
Corinthian  captain,  had  already  ctinjeytd  tSe  gNA 
news  of  their  approach  to  the  now-deqmiriqg  Sjm 
cusans.  A  small  space  on  the  tide  of  Fpamm 
nearest  to  the  sea  still  remained  whare  tha  AtW 
nian  wall  of  blockade  had  not  yet  bean  ctoMif  | 
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BBBiked  out,  and  itones  were  lying 
it  ready  for  the  bnflders,  and  in  parts  the 
vail  iteelf  roee,  half-completed,  aboye  the  ground. 
fHuie.  tL  93,  104,  tiL  1—2.) 

OjK^nia  pawed  through  the  island  collecting 
on  his  waj,  and  giving  the  Syra- 
waming  of  his  i^iproach,  was  met  by  their 
wMe  fnee  at  the  rear  of  Uie  city,  where  the  broad 
of  Epipolae  slopes  upward  from  its  walls 
tke  pamt  of  lAbdalum.  Mounting  this  at 
he  came  unexpectedly  on  the  Athenian 
with  his  forces  formed  in  order  of  battle. 
Tkt  Atheniaas  were  somewhat  confounded ;  but 
Asj  alao  drew  up  for  the  engagement.  Oylippus 
his  eommunications  with  them  by 
hendd  with  an  offer  to  allow  them  to 
they  had  come  within  five  days* 
which  was  of  course  scornfully 
But  in  spite  of  this  assumption,  pro- 
haWj  politic,  of  a  lofty  tone,  he  found  his  Syra- 
OHHi  meea  so  deficient  in  discipline,  and  so  unfit 
fv  aclian»  that  he  mored  oS  into  a  more  open 
and  finding  himself  unmolested,  with- 
aha8ether,and  passed  the  night  in  the  suburb 
ToMBtasw  On  the  morrow  he  rea{^peared  in  full 
the  enony's  works,  and  under  this 
a  force,  which  succeeded  in  capturing 
Ihi  fort  ef  Labdalum,  and  put  the  whole  garrison 
Islfce  iwofd.    (Thuc.  Til  2,  S.) 

9m  sane  days  thenceforward  he  occupied  his 

■M  ■  nisiDg  a  cross-wall,  intended  to  mterfere 

idik  the  line  oC  circumvallation.    This  the  Athe- 

IHaa  had  now  brought  still  nearer  to  completion : 

•  wS^  CBteiprise,  made  with  a  view  of  surprising 

1  wmk  part  of  it,  had  been  detected  and  baffled ; 

bat  Kidaa,  in  despair,  it  would  seem,  of  doing  any 

fnd  en  the  buad  side,  was  now  employing  a  great 

fVt  ef  his  fwte  in  the  fortification  of  Plemyrium, 

apsBt  which  commanded  the  entrance  of  the  port. 

Al  length  Oylippus,  conceiring  his  men  to  be 

mMatatij  trained,  ventured  an  attack ;  but  his 

•lafay,  entan|^  amongst  stones  and  masonry, 

loe  kept  oat  of  action  ;  the  enemy  maintained 

Ihs  sapeiiority  of  its  infimtry,  and  raised  a  trophy. 

Gyl^poa,   however,    by    openly    professing    the 

mk  to  Iwve  been  his  own  selection  of  unsuitable 

inspired  them  with  courage  for  a  fresh 

By  a  wiser  choice,  and  by  posting  his 

and  his  dartmen  on  the  enemy^s  flank,  he 

the  Syracusans  their  first  victory.     The 

quickly  completed  ;  the  drcum- 

effiBCtually  destroyed ;  Epipolae  cleared 

d  the  enemy  ;  the  dty  on  one  side  delivered  from 

ih|e.    Oylippus,  having  achieved  so  much,  ven- 

iBed  to  Inve  his  post,  and  go  about  the  islxmd  in 

Hvdk  of  auxiliaries.  (Thuc  vii.  4 — 7.) 

His  return  in  the  spring  of  b.  a  413  was  fol- 

kvcd  by  a  naval  engagement,  with  the  confidence 

isfaifcd  for  which  he  and  Hermocrates  combined 

thair  effixts  to  inspire  the  people.     On  the  night 

pne^ing  the  day  appointed,  he  himself  led  out  the 

whole  land  force,  and  with  early  dawn  assaulted 

and  carried  successively  the  three  forts  of  Ple- 

BiyriiaB,  most  important  as  the  depAt  of  the  Athe- 

tnm  stores  and  treasure,  a  success,  therefore,  more 

than  atoning  for  the  doubtful  victory  obtained  by 

the  cnemT*s  fleet  (Thuc  vii  22,  23).    The  second 

naval  fi^t,  and  first  naval  victory,  of  the  Syra- 

cnsaaa,  the  arrival  and  defeat  on  Epipolae  of  the 

sfcond  Athenian  amuuneat,  offer,  in  our  accounts  of 

no  individual  foatniei  for  the  biography  of 
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Gyllppus.  Nor  yet  does  much  appear  in  his  sub* 
sequent  successful  mission  througn  the  ishind  in 
quest  of  reinforcements,  nor  in  the  first  great  naval 
victory  over  the  new  armament, —  a  glory  scarcely 
tarnished  by  the  slight  repulse  which  he  in  person 
experienced  from  the  enemy^s  Tyrsenian  aux- 
iliaries (Thuc  vii.  46,  50,  53)..  Before  the  last 
and  decisive  sea-fighi»  Thucydides  gives  us  an  ad- 
dress from  his  mouth  which  urges  the  obvious 
topics.  The  command  of  the  ships  was  taken  by 
other  officers.  In  the  operations  succeeding  the 
victory  he  doubtless  took  part.  He  commanded  in 
the  pre-occupation  of  the  Athenian  route ;  when 
they  in  their  despair  left  this  their  first  course, 
and  made  a  night  mareh  to  the  south,  the  clamours 
of  the  multitude  accused  him  of  a  wish  to  allow 
their  escape :  he  joined  in  the  proclamation  which 
called  on  the  islanders  serving  in  the  Athenian 
host  to  come  over ;  with  him  Demosthenes  arranged 
his  terms  of  surrender  ;  to  him  Nicias,  on  hearing 
of  his  colleague^s  capitulation,  made  overtures  for 
permission  to  carry  his  own  division  safo  to 
Athens  ;  and  to  him,  on  the  banks  of  the  Asinfr- 
rus,  Nicias  gave  himself  up  at  discretion ;  to  the 
captive  general*s  entreaty  that,  whatever  should  be 
his  own  fote,  the  present  butchery  might  be  ended, 
Oylippus  acceded  by  ordering  quarter  to  be  given. 
Against  his  wishes,  the  people,  whom  he  h«l  ret* 
cued,  put  to  death  the  captive  generala, — wishes^ 
indeed,  which  it  is  likely  were  prompted  in  the 
main  by  the  desire  named  by  Thucydides,  of  the 
glory  of  conveying  to  Sparta  such  a  trophy  of  his 
deeds  ;  yet  into  whose  composition  may  also  have 
entered  some  feelings  of  a  generous  commiseration 
for  calamities  so  wholly  unprecedented.  (Thuc 
viL  65—69,  70,  74,  79,  81—86.) 

Oylippus  brought  over  his  troops  in  the  following 
summer.  Sixteen  ships  had  remained  to  the  end  } 
of  these  one  was  lost  in  an  engagement  with  twenty- 
seven  Athenian  galleys,  which  were  lying  in  wait 
for  them  near  Leucas ;  the  rest,  in  a  shattered 
condition,  made  their  way  to  Corinth.  (Thuc  viii. 
13.) 

To  this,  the  plain  story  of  the  great  contempo- 
rary historian,  inferior  authorities  add  but  little. 
Timaeus,  in  Plutarch  (A^tic  19),  informs  us  that 
the  Syracusans  made  no  account  of  Oylippus  ; 
thinking  him,  when  they  had  come  to  know  hia 
character,  to  be  mean  and  covetous  ;  and  at  the 
first  deriding  him  for  the  long  hair  and  small  upper 
garment  of  the  Spartan  fashion.  Yet,  says  Plu- 
tarch, the  same  author  states  elsewhere  that  so 
soon  as  Oylippus  was  seen,  as  though  at  the  sight 
of  an  owl,  birds  enough  flocked  up  for  the  war. 
(The  sight  of  an  owl  is  said  to  have  the  efiect  of 
drawing  birds  together,  and  the  fact  appean  to  have 
passed  into  a  proverb.)  And  this,  he  adds,  is  the 
truer  account  of  the  two  ;  the  whole  achievement 
is  ascribed  to  Oylippus,  not  by  Thucydides  only, 
but  also  by  Philistus,  a  native  of  Syracuse,  and  eye- 
witness of  the  whole  Plutarch  aJao  speaks  of  the 
party  at  Syracuse,  who  were  inclined  to  surrender, 
as  especiidly  offended  by  his  overbearing  Spartan 
ways  ;  and  to  such  a  feeling,  he  says,  when  suc- 
cess was  secure,  the  whole  people  began  to  give 
way,  openly  insulting  him  when  he  made  his  peti- 
tion to  be  allowed  to  take  Nicias  and  Demosthenes 
alive  to  Sparta.  (A^ic.  21, 28.)  Diodoms  (xil  28), 
no  doubt  in  perfect  independoioe  of  all  authorities, 
puts  in  his  mouth  a  long  strain  of  rhetoric,  urging 
the  people  to  a  vindictiTOy  unrolenting  oooiie,  ia 
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oppoAition  to  that  advised  by  Hermocrates,  and  a 
wpcaker  of  tho  name  of  Nicolaua.  Finally,  Poly- 
aenus  (L  42)  relotet  a  doubtfol  tale  of  a  dcyice  by 
which  he  persuaded  the  Syiacntani  to  entnut  him 
with  the  sole  command.  Ho  induced  them  to  adopt 
the  resolution  of  attacking  a  particular  position,  se- 
cretly sent  word  to  the  enemy,  who,  in  conse- 
quence, strengthened  their  force  there,  and  then 
arailed  himself  of  the  indignation  at  the  betrayal 
of  their  counsels  to  pre\'ail  upon  the  people  to  leare 
the  sole  control  of  them  to  him. 

For  all  that  we  know  of  the  rest  of  the  life  of 
Oylippus  we  are  indebted  to  Plutarch  (A^ie.  28 ; 
Lyscmd.  16,  17)  and  Diodoras  (ziii.  106).  He 
was  commissioned,  it  appears,  by  Lysander,  after 
the  capture  of  Athens,  to  carry  home  the  treasure. 
By  opening  the  seams  of  tlie  sacks  underneath,  he 
abstracted  a  considerable  portion,  30  talents,  ac- 
cording to  Plutarch*s  text ;  according  to  Diodoms, 
who  makes  the  sum  total  of  the  talents  of  silver  to  be 
1500,  exclusive  of  other  valuables,  as  much  as  300. 
He  was  detected  by  the  inventories  which  were 
contained  in  each  package,  and  which  he  had  over- 
looked. A  hint  from  one  of  his  slaves  indicated 
to  the  Ephors  the  place  where  the  missing  treasure 
lay  concealed,  the  space  under  the  tiling  of  the 
house.  Oylippus  appears  to  have  at  once  gone 
into  exile,  and  to  have  been  condemned  to  death 
in  his  absence.  Athenaeus  (vi.  p.  234.)  says  that 
he  died  of  starvation,  after  being  convicted  by  the 
£phorB  of  stealing  part  of  Lysander*s  treasure ;  but 
whether  he  means  that  he  so  died  by  the  sentence 
of  the  Ephors,  or  in  exile,  does  not  appear. 

None  can  deny  that  Oylippus  did  the  duty  as- 
signed to  him  in  the  Syracusan  ^ta  with  skill  and 
energy.  The  favour  of  fortune  was  indeed  most 
remaricably  accorded  to  him  ;  yet  his  energy  in  the 
early  proceedings  was  of  a  degree  unusual  with  his 
countrymen.  His  military  skill,  perhaps,  was  not 
much  above  the  average  of  the  ordinary  Spartan 
officer  of  the  better  kind.  Of  the  nobler  virtues 
of  his  country  wc  cannot  discern  much :  with  its 
too  common  vice  of  cupidity  he  L'lmcntably  nullied 
his  glory.  Aoliun  (  T.  //.  xii.  4*2  ;  comp.  A  then. 
vi.  p.  '271)  says  that  he  and  LysandtT,  and  Calli- 
cratidas,  were  all  of  the  class  called  Mothaces, 
Helots,  that  is,  by  birth,  who,  in  the  company  of 
the  boys  of  the  fiunily  to  which  thc*y  belonged, 
were  brought  up  in  the  Spartan  discipline,  and 
afterwards  obtained  freedom.  This  can  hardly 
have  been  the  case  with  Oylippus  himself^  as  we 
find  his  father,  Cleandridas,  in  an  important  situa- 
tion at  the  side  of  king  Pleistoanax :  but  the  family 
may  have  been  dt>riv(Ki,  at  one  point  or  another, 
from  a  Mothax.  (Comp.  Miiller,  Dor.  iii.  3.  §  5.) 
The  syllable  TuA-  in  the  name  is  probably  identical 
with  the  T^tin  (.'thus.  [A.  H.  C] 

(JYLIS,  OYLLIS,  or  OYLUS  (FuAu,  Na- 
Air,  TvAot),  a  Spartan,  was  Polemarch  under  Age- 
silaus  at  the  battle  of  Coroneia,  B.  c.  394,  against 
tho  hostile  confederacv  of  Oreck  states.  On  the 
morning  after  the  battle,  AgesilaUs,  to  see  whe- 
ther the  enemy  would  renew  the  fight,  ordered 
(iylis  (as  he  himself  had  been  severely  wounded) 
to  draw  up  the  army  in  order  of  battle,  with  crowns 
of  victory  on  their  heads,  and  to  erect  a  trophy  to 
the  sound  of  martial  instruments.  The  Thebans, 
however,  who  alone  were  in  a  position  to  dispute 
the  fiifld,  acknowledged  their  defeat  by  requesting 
leave  to  bury  their  deed.  Soon  after  this  Agesi- 
liiiii  went  to  Uelphi  to  dedicate  to  the  god  a  tenth 
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of  his  Asiatic  spoils,  and  left  Oylia  to  invade  tilt 
territory  of  the  Opimtiao  Locriant,  who  had  hetm 
the  occasion  of  the  war  in  Greece.  (Comp.  XeBi 
HelL  iii.  5.  §  3,  &c.)  Here  the  Laeedaemoniant 
collected  much  booty  ;  but,  as  they  were  retuiuiug 
to  their  camp  in  the  evening,  the  Locrians  pwiwl 
on  them  with  their  darto,  luid  slew  many,  ■inmii 
whom  was  Gylis  himsel£  (Xen.  HelL  ir,  S.  $  2L 
23,  Affes,  2.  §  15;  Plat  Apes.  19;  Pans,  iii  9i) 
The  Oyllis  who  is  mentioned  in  one  of  the  epi* 
grams  of  Damagetoi  has  been  identiiied  bj  toam 
with  Othryadxs,  but  on  intofficient  gnanda, 
(JacoU,  AnOol.  ii.  40,  viii.  Ill,  112.)       [E.  &] 

GYNAECOTHOENAS  (rwautoSoLmt),  tlul 
it,  **  the  god  feasted  by  women,**  a  sonuune  H  Aim 
at  Tegea.  In  a  war  of  the  Tegeatana  againat  tha 
Laeedaemonian  king  Charillui,  tibe  women  of  TegM 
made  an  attack  upon  the  enemy  iiora  an  ambn^ 
cade.  This  decided  the  victory.  The  nomna 
therefore  celebrated  the  victoiT  alone,  and  ex> 
eluded  the  men  from  the  ncrificial  feast  Thi%  il 
is  said,  gave  rise  to  the  surname  of  ApdJo.  (Pna 
viii  48.  §3)  [US.] 

GYRTON  (Nprcfr),  a  brother  of  Pfalc^^ 
who  built  the  town  of  Gyrton  on  the  PeneiiUi  and 
from  whom  it  received  its  name.  (Stepb.  Bys.  jL«b 
N/TTWK.)  Others  derived  the  name  of  that  town 
from  Gyrtone,  who  is  called  a  daughter  of  Phl^ 
gyas.  (Schol.  <id  ApoUom.  Rkod,  L  57  ;  eonf^ 
MuUer,  Orckam,  p.  189,  2d  edit)  [L.  a] 
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HABINNAS,  a  lapidary  and  monuinentd 
sculptor,  mentioned  by  Petronius.  (5al.  65,  7].) 
If  he  was  a  real  person,  he  was  a  contemponiy  m 
Petronius,  who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the 
first  century  of  our  era.  (Studer,  in  Bhem.  Mw$m 
1842,  p.  50.)  [P.  ai 

HA'BITUS,  CLUE'NTIUS.    [CLUBNTiva] 

HABRON.     [Abron.] 

IIABRON,  a  painter  of  second-iate  merit^ 
painted  Friendship  (i4mM^M),  Concord  (CbMosrrfM)^ 
and  likenesses  of  the  goda.  (Plin.  H,  N,  uzr. 
U.S.  40.  §  35.)  His  son,  Nessoo,  waa  a  painlv 
of  some  note.  (Ibid.  §  42.)  [P.  &] 

HABRONICHUS  (*A«/Mfrixos),  another  fin 
of  Abronychus.     [AfiRONYCHi;&] 

HADES  or  PLUTON  ("AiSift,  IlXo^iw,  « 
poetically  *At8iff,  'AZ^Mrcut,  and  IlAovrWs),  iht 
god  of  the  lower  world.  Plato  {Cratj/l,  pu  401) 
observes  that  people  preferred  calling  him  FlHlaa 
(the  giver  of  wealth)  to  pronoundng  the  drMM 
name  of  Hades  or  A'idea.  Hence  we  find  that  JB 
ordinary  life  and  in  the  mysteries  the  name  Plntoa 
became  generally  established,  while  the  poeta  p*^ 
ferrcd  the  ancient  name  Aides  or  the  fbnn  PlntcMk 
The  etymology  of  Hades  is  uncertain :  aome  de- 
rive it  from  fiSctr,  whence  it  would  aignify  **tki 
god  who  makes  invisible,**  and  others  fitoBi  9Mm 
or  x^^ ;  BO  that  Hadet  would  mean  **  the 
bracer,**  or  **  all-receiver.**  The  Roman  poela  i 
the  names  Die,  Orcus,  and  Tartama  aa  syBooj 
virith  Pluton,  for  the  god  of  the  lower  worid. 

Hades  is  a  son  of  Cronus  and  Rheti  and  % 
brother  of  Zeus  and  Poseidon.  He  waa  maniii 
to  Persephone,  the  daughter  of  Demeter.  In  the 
division  of  the  world  among  the  three  hndMHi 
Hades  obtained  *"  the  darkncas  of  night,**  the  aMt 
of  the  shadesw  over  which  he  mhWi   (ApoBedi  i  k 
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15),  2.  f  1.)     Henoe  be  it  called  the  infenuJ  Zeus 

(Xiily  «crax00rMi),   or  the  king  of  the   shades 

Ibmi  Mywr,  Horn.  IL  ix.  457,  xx.  61.  xt.  187, 

Jkc).     Asy  howeTcr,  the  earth  and  Olympus  be- 

~  to  tiM  three  bioUms  in  common*  he  might 

Olympus,  as  he  did  at  the  time  when  he 

rondad  by  HecadeSb   (//.  t.  395 ;  comp. 

tL35.  §3;Apdlod.ii7.§8;Pind.0^ix. 

SL)    Bst  w^n  HadM  was  in  his  own  kingdom. 

Is  was  qidto  unaware  of  what  was  going  on  either 

iB  ewtk  or  in  Olympos  {IL  xx.  61,  &c),  and  it 

waa  enlj  the  eatbs  and  corses  of  men  that  reached 

HaeaBib  ■*  th^  reached  those  of  the  Erinnyes.  He 

a  hemiet  whidi  rendered  the  wearer  in- 

(H  T.  845),  and  later  traditions  stated  that 

given  him  as  a  present  by  the  Cy- 

after  their  delivery  from  Tartarus.   (Apollod. 

is.  1 1.)     Ancient  story  mentions  both  gods  and 

■SB  whe  were  honoored  by  Hades  with  the  tem- 

Morj  ase  of  this  helmet.  (Apollod.  L  6.  §  2,  ii.  4. 

1 1.)     Hia  diaracter  is  described  as  fierce  and  in- 

f^r^F**,  whence  of  aU  the  gods  he  was  most  hated 

ly  ■till.  (IL  ix.  158.)     He  kept  the  gates  of 

liislewcr  world  dosed  (whence  he  is  called  nv\dfh 

nf^  IL  TiiL  367 ;  comp.  Pans.  ▼.  20.  §  1. ;  Orph. 

ii^fWL  17.  4),  that  no  shade  might  be  able  to  es- 

OBft  or  return  to  the  region  of  light    When  mor- 

^  invoked  him,  they  struck  the  earth  with  their 

hads  (IL  ix.  567),  and  the  sacrifices  which  were 

sftnd  to  him  and  Persephone  consisted  of  black 

■sle  and   female   sheep,    and    the   person   who 

sSsid  the  aacrifioe  had  to  turn  away  his  face.  {Od. 

x.  527;  Serr.  ad  Virg.  Gtorg.  ii.  380.) 

The  ensign  of  his  power  was  a  staff,  with  which, 

Bk»  Hennes,  he  drove  the  shades  into  the  lower 

vsrid  (Find.  O/.  ix.  35),  where  he  had  his  palace 

ad  ihttod  his  throne  with  his  consort  Persephone. 

he  carried  off  Persephone  from  the  upper 

he  rode  in  a  golden  chonot  drawn  by  four 

horses.  (Orph.  Argon,  1 192,  Hymn, 

17.  14;  Or.  MH.  t.  404  ;  Horn.  Hymn,  in  Cet, 

\% ;  Ckadian,  lUtpL  Pro$erp.  L  in  fin.)     Besides 

dbeie  heroes  he  was  also  believed  to  have  herds  of 

•un  in  the  lower  world  and  in  the  island  of  Ery- 

tkds,  which  were  attended  to  by  Menoetius.  (Apol- 

U.  ii  5.  §§  10,  12.)     Like  the  other  gods,  he 

o«  not  m  £utbful  husband  ;  the  Furies  are  colled 

hhdanghtera  (Serv.  ad  Aen.  L  8G)  ;  tlie  nymph 

ICatho,  whom  he  loved,  was  metamorphosed  by 

PcneplMme  into  the  plant  called  mint  (Strab.  viii. 

^344;  Or.  AleL  x.  728),  and  the  nymph  Leuce, 

oilh  whom  he  was  likewise  in  love,  was  changed 

hf  him  after  her  death  into  a  white  poplar,  and 

taosferred  to  Elysium.  (Serv.  ad  Virg.  Eclog,  vii. 

(1.)    Being  the  king  of  the  lower  world,  Pluton  is 

t^  giver  of  aD   the  blessings  that  come  from  the 

•Bth:  he  is  the  possessor  and  giver  of  all  the 

■etab  contained   in  the  earth,  and    hence    his 

atme  Ploton.      (Hes.    Op.  et  Dies,  435  ;   Aes- 

dyL  Prom.  805  ;  Strab.  iii.  p.  147;  Lucion,  Tim, 

21.)     He  bears  several  surnames  referring  to  his 

ihusately  assembling  all  mortals  in  his  kingdom, 

•ad  bringing  them  to  rest  and  peace ;  such  as  Poly- 

dMmoo,    Polydectes,   Clymenus,   naryKoirjis,  &c. 

(Hoa.  Hymn,  in  Cer,  9;  Aeschyl.  Prom,  153; 

8eph.  Antig.  81 1  ;  Pans.  ii.  35.  §  7.)     Hades  was 

worshipped  throngbont  Greece  and  Italy.    In  Elis 

he  had  a  SMved  enclosure  and  a  temple,  which  was 

epened  only  once  in  every  year  (Paus.  vi.  25.  §  3) ; 

aid  we  fiirther  know  that  he  had  temples  at  Pylos 

Tophjliaay^  near  Mount  Menthe,  between  TraUea 
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and  Nyia,  at  Athens  in  the  grove  of  the  Erinnyes, 
and  at  Olympia;  (Strab.  iii.  p.  344,  xiv.  p.  649  ; 
Pans.  L  28.  §  6,  t.  20.  §  1.)  We  possess  few 
representations  of  this  divinity,  but  in  those  which 
stUl  exist,  he  resembles  his  brothers  Zens  and 
Poseidon,  except  that  his  hair  Ms  down  his  fore- 
head, and  that  the  majesty  of  his  appearance  is 
dark  and  gloomy.  His  ordinary  attributes  are  the 
key  of  Hades  and  Cerberus.  (Hirt,  MythoL  BUr 
derb.  I  p.  72,  &c) 

In  Homer  Aides  is  invariably  the  name  of  the 
god  ;  but  in  hiter  times  it  was  transferred  to  his 
house,  his  abode  or  kingdom,  so  that  it  became  a 
name  for  the  lower  world  itself.  We  cannot  enter 
here  into  a  description  of  the  conceptions  which 
the  andents  formed  of  the  lower  world,  for  this 
discussion  belongs  to  mythical  geography.     [L.  S.] 

HADRIA'NUS,  P.  AE'LIUS,  the  fourteenth 
in  the  series  of  Roman  emperors,  reigned  from  the 
llth  of  August,  A.  D.  117,  till  the  10th  of  July, 
A,  D.  1 38.  He  was  bom  at  Rome  on  the  24th  of 
January,  a.  d.  76  ;  and  not  as  Eutropius  (viiL  6) 
and  Eusebius  (Chran,  no.  2155,  p.  166,ed.  Scaliger) 
state,  at  Italica.  This  mistake  arose  from  the 
£sct,  that  Hadrian  was  descended,  according  to  his 
own  account,  from  a  fiunily  of  Hadria  in  Picenum, 
which,  in  the  time  of  P.  Sdpio,  had  settled  at  Ita- 
lica in  Spain.  His  father,  Aelius  Hadrianus  Afer, 
was  married  to  an  aunt  of  the  emperor  Trajan  ;  he 
had  been  praetor,  and  lived  as  a  senator  at  Rome. 
Hadrian  lost  his  fiither  at  the  age  of  ten,  and  re- 
ceived his  kinsman  Ulpius  Trajanus  (afterwards 
the  emperor  Trajan)  and  Caelius  Attianns  as  his 
guardians.  He  was  from  his  earliest  age  very  fond 
of  the  Greek  language  and  literature,  which  he  ap- 
pears to  have  studied  with  zeal,  while  he  neglected 
his  mother  tongue.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  left 
Rome  and  went  to  Spain,  where  he  entered  upon 
his  military  career  ;  but  he  was  soon  called  back, 
and  obtained  the  office  of  decemvir  stlitibus ;  and 
about  A.  D.  95  that  of  military  tribune,  in  which 
capadty  he  served  in  Lower  Moeda.  When  Trajan 
was  adopted  by  Nerva,  a.  o.  97,  Hadrian  hastened 
from  Moesia  to  Lower  Germany,  to  be  the  first  to 
congratulate  Trajan ;  and  in  the  year  following  he 
again  travelled  on  foot  from  Upper  to  Lower  Ger- 
many, to  inform  Trajan  of  the  demise  of  Nerva  ; 
and  this  he  did  with  such  rapidity,  that  he  arrived 
even  before  the  express  messengen  sent  by  Servi- 
anus,  who  was  married  to  his  sister  Paulina. 
Trajan  now  became  more  and  more  attached  to 
Hadrian,  though  the  attachment  did  not  continue 
undisturbed,  until  Trajan *s  wife,  Plotina,  who  was 
fond  of  Hadrian,  contrived  to  confirm  the  connexion 
by  bringing  about  a  marriage  between  her  fitvourite 
and  Julia  Sabina,  a  grand-daughter  of  Trajan*s 
sister  Marciana.  Henceforth  Hadrian  rose  every 
day  in  the  emperor*s  fitvour,  for  the  preservation  of 
which  he  did  not  always  adopt  the  most  honourable 
means.  He  was  successively  invested  with  various 
offices  at  Rome,  such  as  the  quaestorship  in  A.  o. 
101.  In  this  capadty  he  delivered  his  first  speech 
in  the  senate,  but  was  laoghed  at  on  account  of  the 
rudeness  and  want  of  refinement  in  its  delivery. 
This  induced  him  to  study  more  carefully  his 
mother  tongue  and  Latin  oratory,  which  he  had 
hitherto  neglected.  Soon  after  the  expiration  of  his 
quaestorship  he  appears  to  have  joined  Trajan,  who 
was  then  carrying  on  the  war  against  the  Dadans. 
In  A.D.  105  he  obtained  the  triboneship  of  the 
people,  and  two  yean  later  the  praetorship.    In 
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Trajan^  lecond  expedition  against  the  Dacians,  he 
entrusted  to  Hadrian  the  command  of  a  legion, 
and  took  him  with  him.  Hadrian  distinguished 
himself  so  much  by  his  brayery,  that  Tiajan  re- 
warded him  with  a  diamond  which  he  himself  had 
receired  from  Nerva,  and  which  was  looked  upon 
as  a  token  that  Trajan  designated  him  as  hii 
Buccessor.  In  a.  d.  108  Hadrian  was  sent  as 
l^atus  praetorius  into  Lower  Pannonia ;  and  he 
not  only  distinguished  himself  in  the  administra- 
tion of  Uie  prorince,  and  by  the  strict  discipline  he 
maintained  among  the  troops,  but  he  also  fought 
with  great  success  against  the  Sarmatians.  The 
,  finvourable  opinion  which  the  emperor  entertained 
of  Hadrian  on  this  account  was  increased  through 
the  influence  of  Plotina  and  Licinius  Sura,  a 
larourite  friend  of  Trajan ;  and  Hadrian  was  made 
consul  suffectus  for  the  year  109  ;  nay,  a  report 
was  e?en  spread  that  Trajan  entertained  the  thought 
of  adopting  Hadrian,  and  of  thus  securing  to  him 
the  succession.  After  the  death  of  Licinius  Sura, 
Hadrian  became  the  private  secretary  of  Trajan ; 
and  the  deference  paid  to  him  by  the  courtiers 
now  increased  in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
intimacy  between  him  and  the  emperor.  Through 
the  influence  of  Plotina,  he  obtained  in  a.  D.  114 
the  office  of  legate  during  the  war  against  the  Par- 
thians ;  and  in  117  he  became  consul  designatus 
for  the  year  following.  It  is  said  that  at  the  same 
time  he  was  promised  to  be  adopted  by  the  em- 
p^iior ;  but  Dion  Cassius  expressly  denies  it ;  and 
the  fiirther  remark,  that  he  was  designated  only 
consul  suffectus,  seems  to  show  that  Trajan,  at 
least  at  that  time,  had  not  yet  made  up  his  mind  as 
to  his  adoption. 

While  Trajan  was  carrying  on  the  war  against 
the  Parthians,  in  which  he  was  accompanied  by 
Hadrian,  and  while  he  was  besieging  the  town  of 
Hatra,  he  was  taken  severely  iU.  He  pkced  Ha- 
drian at  the  head  of  the  army  and  the  proTince  of 
Syria,  and  returned  to  Rome  ;  but  on  his  way 
thither  he  died,  at  Selinus,  in  Cilicia.  Now  it  is 
said,  that  on  the  9th  of  August,  1 1 7,  Hadrian  re- 
ceived intelligence  of  his  adoption  by  Trajan,  and 
on  the  1 1th  the  news  of  his  deatli  ;  but  this  state- 
ment is  contradicted  by  Dion  Cnssius,  who  renders 
it  highly  probable  that  Plotina  and  Attianus  &bri- 
cated  the  adoption  after  the  death  of  the  emperor, 
and  that  for  this  purpose  Trajan^s  death  was  for  a 
few  days  kept  secret.  It  is  even  said  that  Trajan 
intended  to  make  Neratius  Priscus  his  successor. 
Thus  much,  however,  seems  certain,  that  the  &ct 
of  Trajan  leaving  Hadrian  at  the  head  of  aflbirs  in 
the  east,  when  his  illness  compelled  him  to  leave, 
was  a  sufficient  proof  that  he  placed  the  highest 
confidence  in  him.  Hadrian  was  at  the  time  at 
Antioch,  and  on  the  11th  of  August,  117,  he  was 
proclaimed  emperor.  He  immediately  sent  a  letter 
to  the  senate  at  Rome,  in  which  he  apologised  for 
not  having  been  able  to  wait  for  its  decision,  and 
solicited  its  sanction,  which  was  readily  granted. 

The  Ronuin  empire  at  this  period  waa  in  a  peri- 
lous condition :  the  Parthians,  over  whom  Trajan 
hod  gained  brilliant  victories,  had  revolted,  and 
been  'siK'CMful  in  several  engagements;  the  pro> 
vinces  of  Mauritania  and  Moesia  were  invaded  by 
barbarians;  and  other  provinces,  such  as  Egypt, 
Syria,  and  Palestine,  were  in  a  state  of  insurrection. 
Hadrian,  with  a  wise  policy,  endeavoured,  abore  aD 
things,  to  establish  peace  in  the  east.  He  pur- 
cbaaed  it  with  a  ptat  but  accemry  Mcrifioe :  it 
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was  surely  wise  to  give  up  what  coold  not  te 
maintained.  He  therefore  xenonnoed  aD  the  con- 
quests which  his  predecessor  had  made  east  of  the 
Euphrates  ;  he  restored  Mesopotamia  and  AssTtia 
to  the  Parthians,  and  recognised  Cosrhoea,  whoBi 
Trajan  had  deposed,  as  their  king ;  while  be  in- 
demnified Parthamaspater,  whom  Trajan  had  nada 
king  of  the  Parthians,  by  assignii^  to  him  a  HsaH 
neighbouring  kingdom.  Armenia,  moreover,  wat 
raised  to  the  rank  of  an  independent  kingdom 
While  engaged  in  making  these  arrangementa,  he 
is  said  to  have  been  advised  by  Attianos  to  put  to 
death  Baebius  Maoer,  piaefect  of  the  dty,  Luwrint 
Maximus,  and  Frugi  Craasua,  either  beauise  they 
opposed  his  aocesuon,  or  beauise  they  were  other- 
wise hostile  towards  him ;  but  it  is  added  tlul 
Hadrian  rejected  this  advice,  though  Fnigi  Cnssai 
was  afterwEtfds  killed,  but  without  the  emperarli 
conmiand.  Lusius  Quietus,  who  at  the  time  bad 
the  command  in  Mauritania,  but  vras  sunected  c( 
an  attempt  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Re- 
man worid,  was  deprived  of  hb  post,  which  waa 
given  to  Mazcius  Turbo,  who,  under  Timjaa,  bad 
reduced  the  rebeUious  Jews,  and  was  a  perioMi 
friend  of  Hadrian. 

After  having  settled  thus  the  most  vraent  a&in  e( 
the  empire,  he  went  from  Antioch  to  Cilida,  te  warn 
the  body  of  Trajan,  which  was  to  be  conTcyed  la 
Rome  by  Plotina,  Attianna,  and  Matidia.  Soea 
after  his  return  to  Antioch  he  appointed  CSatifiai 
Severus  governor  of  Syria,  and  traveled  to  Rmm 
in  A.  D.  118.  A  triumph  was  celebrated  to  eon- 
memorate  the  victories  of  Trajan  in  the  eaat,  and 
the  late  emperor^s  image  was  placed  in  the  triaa- 
phal  car.  The  solemnity  was  scarcely  OTcr  whea 
Hadrian  received  the  news  that  the  Sonnalae  and 
Roxolani  had  invaded  the  province  of  Moeaia.  He 
forthwith  sent  out  his  armies,  and  immedialoly 
after  he  himself  followed  them.  The  king  of  tka 
Roxolani  complained  of  the  tribute,  which  he  had 
to  receive  from  the  Romans,  not  being  fully  paid  i 
but  Hadrian  concluded  a  peace  with  bun,  for  whick 
he  had  probably  to  pay  a  heary  sum.  After  thia 
WM  setUed,  it  appears  that  Hadrian  intended 
marching  into  Dacia  to  attack  the  Sarmatianai 
when  he  was  informed  of  a  conspiracy  against  hia 
life  ;  it  had  been  fonned  by  the  consular,  Nigrinel^ 
in  conjunction  with  others  of  high  rank,  aoKMtg 
whom  are  mentioned  Palma,  Celsua,  and  I  nsiai 
Quietus.  Hadrian  escaped  from  the  hands  d  tha 
conspirators,  and  all  of  them  were  pat  to  death,  aa 
Hadrian  himself  said,  by  the  command  of  tha 
senate,  and  against  his  own  will,  though  it  waa 
believed  at  the  time,  and  is  also  maintained  hy 
Dion  Cassius,  that  Hadrian  himself  had  givea 
orders  for  their  execution.  In  consequenee  of 
this  act  of  severity,  popular  feeling  waa  vnr 
strong  against  hun,  especially  as  it  waa  rumomei 
that  the  conspiracy  was  a  mere  pretence,  diriwd 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  those  men  wha 
had  been  opposed  to  him  during  the  re^  of  Tngi^ 
As  Hadrian  had  to  fear  the  conaequeneea  of  tUa 
state  of  public  feeling,  he  entrusted  the 
of  Pannonia  and  Dacia  to  Marrius  TarbO|~who 
just,  pacified  Mauritaniii,  and  returned  to 
His  first  object  was  to  refute  the  opinioo  that  ba 
had  any  share  in  the  execution  of  the 
suhuv,  and  he  aoothed  the  minda  of  the 
games,  gkdiatorial  exhibitions,  and  laige 
in  money.  Another  act,  which  most  hava  waa  far 
him  the  fitTour  of  thooMnda,  both  m  Italj  and  tti 
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tliat  he  cancelled  an  enonnona  ram 
to  the  state  aa  tazei,  tIz.  all  the  airean  of  the 
15  yean,  and  to  remore  all  fean  firom  the 
of  the  people,  he  had  the  docacients  publicly 
in  the  fomm  of  Trajan.  He  further  endea- 
to  aecnre  hia  goTemment  by  winning  the 
win  of  the  lenate ;  he  not  oiUy  denied  the 
farought  against  him  respecting  the  four 
bat  awore  that  he  would  never  punish  a 
except  with  the  sanction  of  the  senate  ;  and 
Am  amate  was,  in  fiut,  made  to  believe  that  it  had 
in  the  enjoyment  of  such  extensive  and 
powers  aa  now.  At  the  same  time,  how- 
tfOE^  he  found  it  necessary  to  remove  his  former 
ftioida  Attianna  and  Similis  from  their  office  of 
■MCiHi  of  the  praetorians,  and  to  appoint  Marciua 
iMw  and  Septidus  Clarus  their  successors. 

The  war  against  the  Sarmatians  was  continued 
ia  tile  meantime  by  Hadrian*s  legates,  and  lasted 
§m  ttrtnl  years,  if  we  may  believe  the  chronicle 
flf  Enaebina,  which  mentions  it  as  stiU  going  on  in 
Am  n.  120.  In  the  year  a.  d.  119  Hadrian  began 
his  Bcmorahle  journey  through  the  provinces  of  his 
CBpire,  many  portions  of  which  he  traversed  on 
fcoL  Hia  desire  to  promote  the  good  of  ihe  empire 
W  eoorindng  himself  every  where  personally  of 
ue  state  of  affidrs,  and  by  applying  the  necessary 
wherever  mismanagement  was  discovered, 
ionably  one  of  the  motives  that  led  him 
ts  tlus  nngnlar  undertaking ;  but  there  can  be 
fittfe  doubt  that  the  restlessness  of  his  mind  and 
the  ejitmurdinary  curiosity  which  stimulated  him 
to  go  and  see  himself  every  thing  of  which  he  had 
iMud  or  lead,  had  as  great  a  share  in  determining 
thna  to  travel  through  his  vast  empire,  as  his 
to  do  good.  These  travels  occupy  the  greater 
fut  of  hia  reign ;  but  the  scanty  accounts  we  have 
ef  them  do  not  enable  us  to  follow  them  step  by 
ilep,  or  even  to  arrange  them  in  a  satis&ctory 
dnnofegical  order.  In  a.  d.  119  he  left  Rome 
■mI  first  went  to  Gaul,  where  he  displayed  great 
fibenlity  in  satisfying  the  wants  of  the  provincials. 
FiWB  Gaol  he  proceeded  to  Germany,  where  he 
devoted  moet  of  his  attention  to  the  armies  on  the 
frontier.  Although  he  was  more  desirous  to  maiu- 
tun  peace  than  to  carry,  on  war,  he  trained  the 
sddien  always  as  though  a  great  war  had  been 
aear  at  hand ;  and  the  excellent  condition  of  his 
treopa,  combined  with  the  justice  he  displayed  in 
Ms  foreign  policy,  and  the  sums  of  money  he  paid 
Is  barbarian  chiefs,  were  the  principal  means  of 
keeping  the  enemies  away  from  the  Roman  pro- 
vinces. The  limes  in  Germany  was  fortified,  and 
several  towns  and  colonies  were  greatly  benefited 
by  him.  From  Germany  he  crossed  over  into 
&itain,  where  he  introduced  many  improvements 
IB  the  administration,  and  constructed  the  famous 
vaD  dividing  the  Roman  province  from  and  protect- 
ing it  gainst  the  barbarous  tribes  of  the  nortli  ;  it 
cztendoi  from  the  Solway  to  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Tyne,  a  distance  of  80,000  feet,  and  traces 
of  it  are  to  be  seen  even  at  the  present  day.  From 
Britain  Hadrian  returned  to  Gaul,  and  constructed 
a  magnifi^nt  basilica  at  Neroausus  (Nismes),  in 
honour  of  his  wife,  Sabina,  although  during  his 
ahewwy  in  Britain,  her  conduct  was  such  that  he  is 
npoited  to  have  said  he  would  divorce  her  if  he 
Cved  in  a  private  station.  After  this  he  went  to 
Spain,  where  he  spent  the  winter,  probably  of  a.  d. 
\9A  and  122,  and  held  a  conventus  of  all  the 
l;oiD<ins  residing  in  Spain.  In  the  spring  of  122 
vuu  u. 
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he  crossed  over  to  Africa,  where  he  suppressed  an 
insurrection  in  Mauritania,  and  then  travelled 
through  Egypt  into  Asia.  A  war  with  the  Par- 
thians  was  on  the  eve  of  breaking  out,  but  Hadrian 
averted  it  by  an  interview  which  he  had  with  their 
king.  He  next  travelled  through  the  provinces  of 
Western  Asia,  probably  during  the  early  part  of 
A.D.  123,  visited  the  islands  of  the  Aegean,  and 
then  went  to  Achaia,  where  he  took  up  his  re- 
sidence at  Athens.  It  would  seem  that  he  stayed 
there  for  three  years,  till  a.d.  1 26.  Athens  was  his 
iavourite  place,  and  was  honoured  by  him  above  all 
the  other  cities  of  the  empire :  he  gave  to  the  people 
of  Athens  new  laws,  and  showed  his  reverence  for 
their  institutions  by  being  initiated  in  the  Eleusi- 
nian  mysteries,  by  acting  the  part  of  agonothetet 
at  their  pubb'c  games,  and  by  allowing  himself  to 
be  made  archon  eponymus.  From  Athens  he  re- 
turned to  Rome  by  way  of  Sicily,  either  in  a.  d. 
126  or  127-  He  was  saluted  at  Rome  as  pater 
patriae^  and  his  wife  distinguished  by  the  title  of 
Augusta.  The  next  few  years  he  remained  at 
Rome,  with  only  one  interruption,  during  which  he 
visited  Africa.  He  seems  to  have  chiefly  employed 
his  time  at  Rome  in  endeavouring  to  introduce  the 
Greek  institutions  and  modes  of  worship,  for 
which  he  had  conceived  a  great  admiration  at 
Athens.  It  seems  to  have  been  about  a.  d.  129 
that  Hadrian  set  out  on  his  second  journey  to  the 
east.  He  travelled  by  way  of  Athens,  where  he 
stayed  for  some  time  to  see  the  completion  of  the 
numerous  buildings  which  he  had  commenced 
during  his  previous  visit,  especially  to  dedicate  the 
temple  of  the  Olympian  Zeus,  and  an  altar  to  him- 
self. In  Asia  he  conciliated  the  various  princes  in 
the  most  amicable  and  liberal  manner,  so  that  those 
who  did  not  accept  his  invitation  had  afterwards 
themselves  most  reason  to  regret  it.  He  sent  back 
to  Cosrhoes  a  daughter  who  had  beeii  taken  pri- 
soner by  Trajan ;  aud  the  governors  and  procura- 
torcs  in  the  provinces  were  punished  severely 
wherever  they  were  found  unjust  or  wanting  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties.  From  Asia  Minor  he 
proceeded  through  Syria  and  Anibia  into  Egypt, 
where  he  restored  the  tomb  of  Pompey  with  great 
splendour.  During  an  excursion  on  the  Nile  he 
lost  his  favourite,  Antinous  [Antinous],  for  whom 
he  entertained  an  unnatund  affection,  and  whose 
death  was  to  him  the  cause  of  deep  and  lasting 
grieL  From  Egypt,  Hadrian  returned,  through 
Syria,  to  Rome,  where  he  must  have  spent  the 
latter  part  of  the  year  a.  d.  131,  and  the  first  of 
132,  for  in  the  former  year  he  built  the  temple  of 
Venus  and  Roma,  and  i  the  hitter  he  promulgated 
the  edidum  perpctuum. 

Not  long  after  his  return  to  Rome  the  Jewish 
war  broke  out,  the  only  one  that  disturbed  the 
peace  of  his  long  reign.  The  causes  of  this  war 
were  the  establishment  of  a  colony  under  the 
name  of  Aelia  Capitolina  on  the  site  of  Jerusalem, 
and  an  order  issued  by  Hadrian  forbidding 
the  Jews  the  rite  of  circumciHion.  The  war  was 
carried  on  by  the  Jews  as  a  national  struggle  with 
the  most  desperate  fury  ;  it  kated  for  several 
years,  and  it  was  not  till  the  general  Julius  Severui 
came  over  from  Britain,  that  the  Romans  gradually 
succeeded  in  paralysing  or  annihilating  the  Jews  ; 
and  the  country  was  nearly  reduced  to  a  wilderness 
when  peace  was  restored.  The  Jews  were  hence- 
forth not  allowed  to  reside  at  Jerusalem  and  its 
immediate  vicinity;    and    from   this  time  they 
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wero  dispersed  tlirough  the  world.  After  the 
close  of  the  Jewish  war  another  threatened  to 
break  out  with  the  Albanians,  who  h.id  been  insti- 
gated by  Pharasmanes,  king  of  the  Iberians.  But 
the  rich  presents  which  Hadrian  made  to  the  Alba- 
nians and  Iberians  averted  the  outbreak,  and  Pha- 
rasmanes  even  paid  a  visit  to  Hadrian  at  Rome. 

In  the  menntime,  probably  in  the  autumn  of 
A.  D.  132,  Hadrian  had  again  gone  to  Athens, 
where  he  stayed  during  the  whole  of  the  year  fol- 
lowing. From  a  letter  of  Hadrian,  addressird  to  his 
brother-in-law,  Servianus,  and  preser\-ed  by  Vo- 
piscus  {Satuniin.  8),  we  must  infer  that  in  1 34  the 
emperor  again  visited  Alexandria  in  Kgypt,  and, 
on  his  return  through  Syria,  where  he  attended 
the  sale  of  the  Jews  who  had  Iwen  made  pritioners 
in  the  war,  superint<>nded  the  building  of  the 
colony  at  Jerusalem,  and  regulated  its  constitution. 
After  his  return  to  Rome,  Hadrian  spent  the  re- 
maining years  of  his  life  partly  in  tlie  city  and 
partly  at  Tibur,  where  he  built  or  completed  his 
luagiiificent  villa,  the  ruins  of  which  occupy  even 
now  a  space  equal  to  that  of  a  considerable  town. 
Tiie  many  fatigues  and  hardships  to  which  he  had 
been  exposed  during  his  travels  had  impaired  his 
health,  and  he  sank  into  a  dangerous  illness,  which 
led  him  to  think  of  fixing  upon  a  successor,  as  he 
had  himself  no  children.  After  some  hesitation, 
he  adopted  L.  Ceionius  Commodus,  under  the  name 
of  L.  Aelius  Vcnis,  and  raised  him  to  the  rank  of 
Caesar,  probably  for  no  other  reason  than  his 
beauty ;  for  Ceionius  Commodus  had  formerly  been 
connected  with  Hadrian  in  the  same  manner  that 
Antinous  was  afterwards  connected  with  him.  The 
adoption  had  been  made  contrary  to  the  advice  of 
til  his  friends,  and  those  who  had  most  strongly 
opposed  it  appeared  to  Hadrian  in  no  other  light 
than  that  of  jiersonal  enemies.  Ser\'ianus,  who 
was  then  in  his  90th  year,  and  his  gnmdson 
Fuscus,  were  the  principal  objects  of  his  suspicions 
and  both  were  put  to  death  by  his  command. 
Aclms  Verus,  however,  who  was  cntnisted  with 
the  admini^trutioii  of  Ponnonia,  did  not  afford 
Hadrian  the  assistance  and  support  he  had  ex- 
pected, for  he  was  a  person  of  a  weakly  consti- 
tution, and  died  on  the  1st  of  Januar}-,  a.  d.  138. 
Hadrian  now  adopted  Arrius  Antoninus,  ol^rwards 
lumamed  Pius,  and  presented  him  to  the  senators 
assembled  around  his  bed  as  his  successor.  But 
Hadrian,  mindful  of  the  more  distant  future,  made 
it  the  condition  with  Antoninus  that  he  should 
at  once  adopt  the  Bon  of  Aelius  Verus  <ind  M.  An- 
iiius  Verus  (afterwards  the  emperor  M.  Anrelius). 
These  arrangements,  however,  did  not  restore  peace 
to  Hadrian*s  mind  :  as  his  illness  grew  worso 
his  suspicious  and  bitter  feelings  increased,  and 
prompted  him  to  many  an  act  of  cruelty  ;  many 
persons  of  distinction  were  put  to  death,  and  many 
others  would  have  been  sacrificed  in  the  same 
manner  had  they  not  been  saved  by  the  preamtions 
of  Antoninus  Pioi.  The  illness  of  which  Hadrian 
suffered  was  of  a  consumptive  nature,  which  wm 
aggravated  by  dropsy  ;  and  when  he  found  that  he 
could  not  be  tared,  he  requested  a  shtve  to  run  him 
through  with  a  tword  ;  but  this  was  prevented  by 
Antoninus.  Several  more  attempts  wero  made  at 
suicide,  but  in  vain.  At  last  he  was  conveyed  to 
Biiiae,  where  be  hoped  to  find  at  least  some  relief^ 
and  Antoninus  remained  behind  at  Rome  as  his 
vicegerent.  But  his  health  did  not  improve  ;  and 
soon  after  the  aniTal  of  Antoniniu  at  Baiae,  whom 
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he  had  sent  for,  he  died  on  the  10th  of  July,  13fl^ 
at  the  age  of  G3,  and  after  a  reign  of  nearly  twenty 
years.  He  nvas  buried  in  the  villa  of  Cicero,  near 
Puteoli.  The  senate,  indignant  at  the  many  acta 
of  cruelty  of  which  ho  had  been  guilty  during  tha 
last  period  of  his  life,  wanted  to  annul  his  enact- 
ments, and  refosed  him  the  title  of  Divus,  but  An- 
toninus prevailed  npon  the  senate  to  be  lenient 
towards  the  deceased,  who  during  the  latter  part  of 
hi^  life  had  not  bet-n  in  the  full  possession  of  his 
mind.  A  temple  was  then  erected  as  a  monument 
on  his  tomb,  and  various  Institutions  were  made  to 
commemorate  his  memory.  Antoninus  is  sud  by 
some  to  owe  his  surname  of  Pins  to  these  exertioni 
of  filial  love  towards  his  adoptive  fiither. 

The  above  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  events  of  the 
life  and  reign  of  Hadrian  ;  and  it  now  rcnuuns  to 
offer  a  few  observations  on  his  policy,  the  principles 
of  his  government,  his  personal  character,  his  in- 
fluence upon  art  and  literature,  and  his  own  Utenrj 
productions,  so  far  as  they  arc  known  to  ns.  The 
reign  of  Hadrian  was  one  of  peace,  and  may  ba 
regarded  as  one  of  the  happiest  periods  in  Roman 
history.  His  policy,  in  reference  to  foreign  nationSi 
was  to  preser>*e  peace  as  much  as  possible,  not  to 
extend  the  boundaries  of  the  empire,  but  to  secora 
the  old  provinces,  and  promote  their  welfare,  by  a 
wise  and  just  administration.  For  this  reason  he 
gave  up  the  eastern  conquests  of  Trajan,  and  would 
have  given  up  Dacia  also,  had  it  not  been  for  tha 
numerous  Roman  citisens  w^ho  had  taken  up  their 
residence  there.  This  general  peace  of  the  reign  fd 
Hadrian,  however,  was  not  the  result  of  cowardioe« 
or  of  jealousy  of  his  predecessor,  ns  'some  of  the 
ancients  asserted,  but  the  fruit  of  a  wise  political 
system.  Hadrian *s  presents  and  kindneu  to  the 
barbarians  would  not  have  been  sufficient  to  ward 
otf  their  attacks,  but  the  frontiers  of  the  empire 
were  guarded  by  armies  which  were  in  the  most 
excellent  condition,  for  the  military  system  and  di^ 
cipline  introduced  by  Hadrian  were  so  well  densed, 
that  his  regulations  remained  in  force  for  a  Inw 
time  afterwards,  and  were  regarded  as  law.  WitC 
regard  to  the  internal  adminibtration  of  the  empira^ 
Hadrian  was  the  first  emperor  that  understood  kia 
real  position,  and  looked  upon  himself  as  the  si>> 
vereign  of  the  Roman  world  ;  for  his  attention  «-aa 
engaged  no  less  by  the  provinces  than  by  Rome 
and  Italy,  and  thus  it  happened  that  the  monaichi- 
cal  system  became  more  consolidated  under  him 
than  under  any  of  his  predecessors.  He  gained 
the  favour  of  the  people  by  his  great  liberality,  and 
that  of  the  senate  by  trotting  it  wiih  the  ntmoat 
deference,  to  far  as  form  was  concerned,  for,  in  re- 
ality, tlie  senate  was  no  more  than  the  organ  of  tha 
imperial  will.  An  institution  which  groaually  de- 
prived the  senate  of  its  jurisdiction,  and  its  than 
in  the  government,  ivas  that  of  the  cotuilimm^  or 
confistorium  prhicipis^  which  had  indeed  existed 
before,  but  received  its  stability  and  organisatioB 
from  Hadrian.  The  political  offices  and  those  of 
the  court  were  regulatcti  by  Hadrian  in  a  "«■«■»•> 
which,  with  a  few  exceptions,  remained  nnaltered 
till  the  time  of  the  great  Constantino.  The  piaa- 
fcctus  praetorio  henceforth  was  the  president  of  tha 
state-council  (consilium  principis),  and  always  a 
jurisconsult,  so  that  we  may  henceforth  regard  hSm 
as  a  kind  of  minister  of  justice.  Hadrian  hiaMsIf 
paid  particuhir  attention  to  the  proper  axereisa  af 
jurisdiction  in  the  provinces  as  well  as  in  Itatr: 
his  reign  fonu  an  epoch  in  the  history  at*  *" 
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■iipif— ,  «Udi  timed  ■  fixed  code  of  law*. 
OMi  of  tht  liwi  pnamlgated  b;  Hadrian  aic  of 
Mdf  huMiui  ebumcUt,  ud  ■imad  at  imprOTiii^ 
dtepaUkwinLlitToftlistiaa.  Ha  divided  lulj 
iaki  fcar  noiona.  pbciiig  eacb  nndii  a  conralu, 
Klion  of  jutiea.     TIm  fact 

ofl 

n  ludj' 


D  Htlla  mon  iban  a  bnn,  bat  il 
ifeawv,  at  an  nl«,  that  ke  took  a  conndenible 
iaAiaut  in  tM  inUnial  abin  of  tbow  lowni. 
Aa  ^aoeediiiga  of  thou  penona  vho  vere  cort- 
■eOad  vith  tha  edmiiuatntioi]  of  proTiDcea  wera 
wattfaad  with  the  MritMat  eate,  and  bdj  Tiolatioa 
«f  JHlaea  waa  aatacalf  paiiitliad.  While  ha  thna 
m>  tba  ODe  hand  betiefited  the  pronncea  bf  pnoiab- 
kg  a*d  pnTenting  oppnaaios  and  injoatiae,  he 
waa  tLe  liaarta  of  the  prorinciali  bj  liii  libanlitj 
temg  kk  tiavda.  Then  ta  tcatulj  one  of  the 
IImh  ha  nnled  which  did  not  Rceiie  aome  mail 
tf  hia  &«oai  or  liberality  ;  in  man;  placea  he  built 
aBaaaJaetai  in  oUma  haiboun  at  other  pabiie 
VJfcp.  ailber  fat  dmi  n  otnaoent;  and  (ha 
faif)*  Modivd  hnga  donationi  ef  gnin  v  monef , 
ar  ««M  hMuand  with  diatinctiont  and  priTilnea. 
B«  win  tM  naideted  hia  name  mora  Ulnatnaaa 
tt^  ^7  thing  elaa  an  the  nmDeioiii  and  mag- 
rilant  Blchitoctiual  voriu  which  ha  planned  and 
aaMMBoad  dniing  hii  tnieli,  eapecially  at  Athena, 
ktka  aaothweat  of  which  be  botlc  an  entirely  new 
)itf,  Adtianopulia.     We  cannot  here  enter  into  an 

tha  towna  which  be  buiti  or  rettored:  inflice  it  to 
dinet  •ttentioo  to  hia  villa  at  Tibor,  which  hai 
been  a  real  mine  of  tnoaorei  of  art,  and  bii  tnaavo- 
kmn  at  Rome,  which  foimi  the  groundworlc  of  the 
caalle  SL  Angrlo.  Ilii  laite  in  architoctnre, 
'  isn  been  verr  capricioui,  and 
the  grandeni  aad  umplicil;  of 

<(  the  plana  be  had  once  formed,  and  nnable  to 
bear  any  eppoailiaa  or  conttsdiction.  The  great 
■rdutact,  Apollodonii,  had  to  paj  with  hia  life  for 
the  preaumption  with  which  he  rentnred  to  lenaure 
aoe  ef  Hadrian *■  worki ;  for  the  entperoT^a  ambition 
vaa  to  be  thought  a  great  architect,  painter,  and 

Hadiian  wai  not  only  a  patron  and  practical 
hrm  ef  die  arta,  but  poetry  and  learning  alas  were 
PDTtoied  and  patroniaed  by  falm.  He  was  fond  of 
tba  Boeiety  of  poeu,  acholan,  rheloriciana,  and  phi- 
iHaphna,  bat,  aa  in  aidiilectuTe.  hia  tatte  waa  of 
aa  faiterioT  kind.  Thua  he  preferred  Antimachu 
to  Homer,  and  imitated  the  fomier  in  a  poem  en- 
titled CataeriaKL  The  philouphera  and  tophiiu 
who  enjoyed  bia  Iriendthip  bad,  on  the  other  hand, 
ta  Buffer  mnch  from  hia  petty  jealoniy  and  vanity, 
which  led  him  to  ovennte  his  own  powera  and  de- 
fneiate  thoie  of  othen.  He  founded  at  Roma  a 
icimtific  inatitDlion  ander  Ihennrae  of 'Athenaeum, 
iriiieb  coDlinuod  to  flouriih  for  a  long  time  after 
him.  Wo  poaacM  few  ■petimeni  of  Hadrian'i 
litcnry  production  a,  althimgh  he  waa  the  author  of 
■any  woika  both  in  prote  and  in  vena.  In  hie 
■artier  yeara  be  had  devoted  himaelf  with  much 
■iai  to  the  atody  of  eloquence,  bat,  in  accordanoo 
■ith  the  prevailing  taale  of  the  age,  he  prefemd 
lit  eariier  Roman  oialora  and  poet*  to  Cicero  and 
hia  conteiaponriea.    Bone  of  Hadiian'a  own  da- 
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damkliana  wen  extant  down  ta  ■  TWT  hrt*  aatiol 
Ho  bitbia  wrote  tba  hiatsc;  of  hb  own  U^ftaa 
which  anDa  alatemenu  araqnolad  1^  bit  haogiHlM 
SpartiBoaa,  and  whldi  waa  edilad  by  hia  frMdinaa 
Phlagon.  Tba  UtinAnthol«gj  (i^  208—211, 
ed.  Uayer]  containa  aiz  epigcaau  br  Hadrian,  and 
iii  Dtbara  In  Onsk  an  pieaarreil  In  tba  Oiedc 
Anthology,  but  none  of  them  diaplay  any  ical 
poetical  ganioa  ;  they  are  c^  and  fcr  tftiiltail 


and  laign  rf  Hadrian  an  vbt  poor  a^  acan^, 
for  (he  two  main  aatboailia^  Oadriaa'a  own  wirt, 
and  another  by  Uarioa  Haxtmna,  aia  Igat,  aad,  on 
the  whole,  we  are  esnibwd  to  Spaitiaana^  lib  of 
Hadrian  and  the  ahridieniaat  of  (ha  SSlh  book  tt 
Dion  Caiaia^  by  Xnhmniia.  (Camp.  Eatnip.  viiL 
8;  AoreL  Vict.  <{)  Ontaor.  U  ;  Zonar.  zi.  38,  Ao.t 
TlUemont,  HiiL  ita  Bmp.  voL  ii.  p.  S19,  fte.  [ 
J.  H.  Flaouner,  i{i/(Bien'&u«(n6aifBKB  UaJrt- 
am  aacawlaa  •BMOma  tl  acr\pter«aa  TtiHmtmm, 
Haniiae,  1S3B  ;  C.  Ch.  Woog,  A  AwiMoM  Hu- 
driam,  Lipaiaa,  I7M> ;  Mmr,  Fnfw^.  OraL  Ram. 
p.  607,  Ac  2Bd  edit,  i  Niafauhr,  ImL  «■  iiaat. 
Hid.  voL  IL  p.2SJt,  Ac.  «d.  Sdnnit&)      [L.  EL] 


HADRIA'NUS,    a    FA'BIUS,  waa   legatoa, 

aetor,  or  propraetor  in  the  Roman  ptovinca  of 

Africa,  about  B.  c  87 — B*.     Hii  government  waa 

ireaaive  to  the  Roman  cajoaiata  and  merchanli 

ica,  that  lliey  burnt  him  to  death  in  hit  own 

prottorium.     Notwithatanding   tbe   outrage   to  a 

"       ji  magiatrale,  no  pncsedingi  were  taken  at 

'  against  the  perpetraton  of  iL     Per  beajdca 

hii  oppreuiona,  Hadtianna  waa  itupeeted  of  aecretly 

'-itiKHting  tbe  alavca  at  Utits  ta  revolt,  and  of 

liring,  with  their  aid,  to  make  himaelf  indepen- 

nt  of  the  republic,  at  that  time  ductniliiig  be- 

een  the  partiea  of  Cinna  and  Sulla.     (Cic  ta 

TV.  i.  27,  V.  36  ;  Paend.  Aicon.  n  Verr.  p.  179, 

Orellii  Diod.^.  ml  p.  1 30.  ed.  Ilind. ;  Ur.  ^odV 

06;  VaLMai.  ii.  10.  S2.}   Oroaiua  (v.  20)givM 

adrionui  the  nomca  Fulviua  [W,  B.  D.J 

HADRIANUS,  Hierary.     [AnitUHtn.] 

HADRIA'NUS  or  ADRIANUS.     We  lam 

>m  the  Codex  Theodoaianna  that  a  person  of  thia 

me  held  the  office  of  Hagiater  Offldomm  in  the 

\ga  of  Honoriui,  A.  D.  asr  and399  (Cod.  Theod. 

6.  tit.  36.  g  1 1 ;  tit.  27.  §  1 1).     He  appeara  to  have 

been  pra^ectna  praatorio  ttaliae,  *.  d.  400 — (OS 

(Cod.  Theod.  7.  tit.  IB.  §U  to  14  ;  8.  til.a.  §  5. 

tiL  i.  §  G5  ',  16.  tiL  2.  3  36.  tiL  6.  g  4£).     After 

interval  in  which  the  ptaeiecture  paiaed  inla 

er  handa  wo  find  it  agun  held  by  an  Hadriann^ 

apparently  tha  aame  poraon  aa  the  funner  [oaefeet 

of  the  name,  ^.o.  4^3—416  (Cod.  Thood.  7.  tit. 

4.  8  33.  tit.  13.  I  21  I  IS.  tiL  14.  g  IB).    Tba 

Giat  of  tha  five  Epatslw  of  Qandian  ia  inacribad 

tatk)  ad  jiadrimmam  Pr^amttm  Fnntario  t 

I  ia  not  known  «n  what  aathoiiqr  thia  title 

leats.     Tha  poet   drprecataa  the   anger  of  same 

Randoa  whom  be  had  in  .    ^-    ■.  .- 

m  bia  youth  oi 
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of  ClanJian^s  poems  (Epigr.  zxTiii.  ed  Bannon, 
XXX.  in  Kmie  other  ed.)  bean  the  iiucription  De 
7%eodoro  et  Hadriano. 

**  Mallini  indulget  sonuio  noctesque  diesqne : 
Indoranis  Phariiu  sacra  proiana  rapit. 
Omnibus  hoc,  Italae  gentcs,  exposcite  votis, 
Maliias  ut  yigilet,  dormiat  ut  Pharius.** 

If  this  inscription  can  be  trusted  to,  we  maj 
gather  that  Hadrian  was  an  Egyptian.  Whether 
the  Epiffram  was  first  written,  and  was  the  offence 
which  the  DeprtcaHo  was  intended  to  expiate,  or 
whether  it  was  a  fresh  outbreak  of  poetical  spite  on 
the  failure  of  the  Deprecatio^  is  not  ascertained. 
Symmachus,  in  his  Epistoloe,  mentions  an  Ha- 
drianus  whom  he  calls  ^'illustris,**  probably  the 
praefcd  (Cod.  Thcod.  and  Claudian,  U.  ec  ;  Sym- 
mach.  Episi.  vi.  35,  ed.  Geneva,  a.  d.  1587f  or  vi. 
34,  ed.  Paris,  1604  ;  Gothofred,  Protop.  Cod. 
Jlteod  ;  Tillemont,  Hi$L  des  Emp.  vol.  t.)  [ J.C.M.] 

HAEMON  (KLfiJuv).  1.  A  son  of  Pelasgus  and 
father  of  Thessalus.  The  ancient  name  of  Thessaly, 
^-ia.  Haemonia,  or  Aemonia,  was  believed  to  have 
been  derived  from  him.  (Schol.  ad  ApoHon,  JRhod. 
iii.  1090;  Plin. //.  M  iv.  14.) 

2.  A  son  of  Lycaon,  and  the  reputed  founder  of 
Haemonia  in  Ar»dia.  (Pans.  viii.  44.  §  2;  Apol- 
lod.  iii.  8.  $  1.) 

3.  A  son  of  Creon  of  Thebes,  perished,  according 
to  some  accounts,  by  the  sphinx.  (Apollod.  iii.  5. 
§  8  ;  Schol.  ad  Eunp,  Phoen,  17C0.)  But,  accord- 
ing to  other  traditions,  he  survived  the  war  of  the 
Seven  against  Thebes,  and  he  is  said  to  have  been 
in  love  with  Antigone,  and  to  have  made  away 
with  himself  on  hearing  that  she  was  condemned  by 
his  father  to  be  entombed  alive.  (Soph.  Antiq, 
fi-27,&c.;  Eurip.  Phoen,  757,  1587  ;  Hygin.  Fab, 
72.)  In  the  Iliad  (iv.  394)  Maeon  is  called  a  son 
of  llacmon.  [L.  S.] 

HAEMUS  (  Afjuos).  1.  A  son  of  Boreas  and 
Oreithyia,  was  married  to  Rhodope,  by  whom  he 
became  the  father  of  Hebnis.  As  he  and  his  wife 
presumed  to  assume  the  names  of  Zeus  and  Hera, 
both  were  metamorphosed  into  mountains.  (Scrv. 
«/  Virg,  Aen,  L  321 ;  Ov.  Met,  vi.  87  ;  Steph. 
Byz.  «.  TV.) 

2.  A  son  of  Ares,  and  an  ally  of  the  Trojans  in 
the  war  with  the  Greeks.  (Tzetz.  Antthom.  273  ; 
Philostr.  Her.  xv.  16.)  [L.  S.] 

HAGIOPOLI'TA,  GEORGIUS.  [Georgius, 
literary.  No.  26.] 

HAGIOTHE0D0RITA,a  commentator  on  the 
Basilica.  The  earliest  scholia  that  were  appended 
to  this  work  were,  in  the  opinion  of  Zachariae 
{Hist.  Jur.  Gr.  Horn,  Delin.  §  38),  extracts  se- 
Ifcted  in  the  reign  of  Constantinus  Porphyrogcnitus 
from  the  ancient  translations  of  the  Corpus  Juris, 
and  from  the  old  commentators  on  the  coinpiLitions 
of  Justinicin.  Monreueil,  however  {/Jutuire  du 
Droit  Byzantin^  vol.  ii.  p.  123),  thinks  that  these 
extracts  were  themselves  part  of  the  primitive 
official  text,  and  were  analogous  to  the  intcrpretatio 
of  the  Breriarium  AlariclanuuL  Additions  seem 
to  have  been  nuide  to  the  eariy  scholia  in  the  tenth 
and  eleventh  centuries,  from  the  writings  of  later 
jurists.  In  the  t?relfUi  century  a  kind  of  p/osM 
ordimaria  was  formed,  compiled  from  the  previous 
scholia.  Thus  the  gloss  was  made  up  from  tbe 
works  of  writers  who  were  fur  the  most  part  ante- 
cedent in  date  to  the  composition  of  the  Basilica, 
their  language  being  Mmetimet  altered,  and  their 
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references  being  accommodated  to  the  ezistiiig 
of  the  law.  After  the  formation  of  the  gloMt  «r- 
dinaria,  new  annotations  were  added,  and,  at  ta 
the  manuscripts,  the  glossa  ordinaria  was  a  mar- 
ginal commentary  on  the  text,  lo  the  new  taa/h 
tations  were  written  on  the  extreme  margin  thai 
was  left.  In  the  West,  the  glossa  ordinaria  on  tlM 
Corpus  Juris  Civilis  was  formed,  and  nceired  ad- 
ditions in  a  very  similar  manner. 

Specimens  of  the  hist  kind  of  annotation  exist  in 
the  manuscripU  of  the  1 1th,  12th,  13th,  Htb,  and 
60th  books  of  the  Basilica.  They  appear  for  tht 
most  part  to  have  been  written  by  Hagiotheodoriti, 
and  to  have  been  added  by  one  of  his  disciples 
(BasiL  ed.  Fabrot  vol.  vii.  p.  121,  658.)  TheM 
annotations  are  not  given  entire  in  the  porti(H»  of 
the  Basilica  published  by  Cujas,  nor  in  the  edition 
of  Fabrotus. 

Fabricius  (BibL  Gr.  vol.  xii.  p.  483),  Hcimbach 
(De  Basil.  Orig.  p.  83),  and  Pohl  {ad  Smaru, 
NotiL  Basil,  p.  1 39,  n.  (7)),  identify  tb<e  comment- 
ator on  the  Basilica  with  Nicolaus  Hagiotbeodoritiv 
metropolitan  of  Athens,  who  lived  under  Manndl 
Comnenus  in  the  time  of  Lucas,  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople. (Ikilsamo,  ad  PhoHi  Namoean,  tit  13b 
c.  2.)  A  letter,  written  in  Greek  by  a  friend  of 
Nicolaus  Hagiotheodorita,  lamenting  his  death,  was 
copied  by  Wolfius  from  a  Bodleian  manuscript,  and 
was  first  published  by  Fabridus.  {BUd.  Gr.  toL 
xii.  p.  483.)  According  to  the  worse  than  donbtlnl 
testimony  of  Nic  Comnenus  PapadopoU,  the  me- 
tropolitan of  Athens  composed  a  synopsis  <^  the 
Novells  (Praenot,  Mystag.  p.  372),  and  illustrated 
with  scholia  the  Novells  of  Leo  the  philoeoj^ier. 
(Ih.  p.  393.) 

Zachariae  is  disposed  to  consider  the  commentator 
on  the  Basilica  as  the  same  person  witk  Michad 
Hagiotheodorita,  who,  in  a.  d.  1 166,  was  logothefa 
dromi  under  Manuel  Comnenus.  (Leunclaviot, 
J.  G.  R.  vol.  L  p.  167,  vol  iL  p.  192.)      [J.T.O.] 

HAGNO  ('A7Mb),  an  Arndian  nymph,  who  is 
said  to  have  brought  up  Zeus.  On  Mount  Lycaesa 
in  Arcadia  there  was  a  well  sacred  to  and  named 
after  her.  When  the  country  was  suf!ering  frnm 
drought,  the  [^est  of  Zeus  Lycaens,  after  having 
offered  up  prayers  and  sacrifices,  touched  the  sur- 
face of  the  well  with  the  branch  of  an  oak  tree, 
whereupon  clouds  were  formed  immediately  which 
refreshed  the  country  with  rain.  I1ie  nymph  Hagno 
was  represented  at  Megalopolis  carrying  in  one 
hand  a  pitcher  and  in  the  other  a  patera.  (PaniL 
viii.  38.  §  3,  31.  §  2,  47.  §  2.)  (U  S.] 

HAGNON  i^KyvwVf  sometimes  written  "Ay. 
vtev)^  son  of  Nicias,  was  the  Athenian  founder  of 
Amphipolis,  on  the  Strj-mon.  A  previous  attempt 
had  been  crushed  twenty-nine  years  bi^oce,  by  a 
defeat  in  Drobcscus.  Hagnon  succeeded  in'driTiBg 
out  tlic  Kdonians,  and  established  his  colony  le- 
rurely,  giving  the  name  Amphipolis  to  what  had 
hitherto  been  called  **  the  Nine  Ways.*'  (Thuc.  ir, 
102.)  The  date  is  fixed  to  the  archonship  of  Eo- 
thymenes,  B.C.  4.'{7,  by  Diodonis  ( xii.  32),  and  the 
Scholiast  on  Aeschincs  (p.  755,  Reiske),  and  in  this 
the  account  of  Thucydides  agrees.  There  were  bniU- 
ings  erected  in  his  honour  as  founder.  Bat  i^n 
the  Athenian  part  of  the  colonists  had  been  ejededi 
and  the  town  had  revolted,  and  by  the  victory  wea 
over  Cleon  by  Brasidas,  b.  c.  422,  had  had  ita  in- 
dependence secured,  the  Amphipolitant  destioytd 
every  memorial  of  the  kind,  and  gave  the  name  el 
fannder,  and  paid  the  foui^er*s  Eononn  to 
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Ittk    (Tbuc   ▼.   11.)    It  is  probablj  this  same 

HanMm  who  in   the  Samian  war,  b.c.  440,  led, 

vitn  Tliucy  dides  and  Phormion,  a  reinforcement  of 

Ibcty  ikipa  to  Pericles ;  and,  without  question,  it 

is  Ve  wko  in  the  second  year  of  the  Peloponnesian 

VHC,  B.  c  43<K  was  on  the  board  of  generals,  and 

SMoeeding,  with  Cleopompus,  to  the  command  of 

^  force  which  Pericles  had  used  on  the  coast  of 

PebponnesuBy  conreyed  it,  and  with  it  the  in- 

{ection  of  the  plague  to  the  lines  of  Potidaea.  After 

losing  by  its  larages  1500  out  of  4000  men,  Hag- 

Bonretomed.      (Thuc.  ii.  58.)     We  hear  of  him 

■gun  in  the  same  quarter,  as  accompanying  Odryses 

in  bis  great  invasion.     (Thuc  iL  95.) 

It  may  be  a  question  whether  or  not  it  is  the 
Uagnon  again,  who  is  named  as  the  father  of 
(Thuc  viiL  68.)  According  to  Ly- 
(p.  4*26  Reiske),  he  was  one  of  the  irp6€ovKoi 
c^nen  from  the  elder  citizens,  after  the  news  of 
the  Sicilian  defeat,  to  form  a  sort  of  executive  coun- 
tSL  (Tboc  Tiii.  1.)  Lysias  accuses  him  of  having 
in  this  capacity  paved  the  way  for  the  revolution 
of  the  400.  Xenophon,  in  the  mouth  of  Cntias 
{HMen,  ii.  3.  §  30),  speaks  of  Theramenes  as 
having  at  first  received  respect  for  the  sake  of  his 
fiiUier  -Hagnon,  whom  he  thus  seems  to  imply  was 
a  man  of  note.  The  Scholia  on  the  Frogs  of  Aris- 
tophanes (IL  54G  and  1 002)  say  that  Hagnon  only 
adk^ted  him,  and  refer  in  the  latter  place  to  £u- 
polis  for  confirmation.  Of  the  founder  of  Amphi- 
p(^  Polyaenus  relates  a  story.  In  accordance 
with  an  oracle,  he  dug  up  from  the  plain  of  Troy 
the  booes  of  Rhesus,  took  them,  and  buried  them 
on  the  site  of  his  new  settlement.  He  made  a 
tnce  of  three  days  with  the  opposing  Thracians  ; 
sad,  using  an  equivocation  parallel  to  that  of  Pa- 
dies  (Thoc  iiL  34),  laboured  hard  at  his  fortifica- 
tions during  the  three  mtjhts^  and  on  the  return  of 
the  enemy  was  strong  enough  to  maintain  himself. 
(PolyBen-  vi  53.)  [A.  H.  C.J 

HALCY'ONR  [Alcyonk.] 
HALCYONEUS  f AAicwoFfiJs),  a  son  of  An- 
%onas  Gonatas,  king  of  Macedonia.  We  know 
nothing  of  the  time  of  his  birth,  bat  we  find  him 
slicady  grown  up  to  manhood  in  B.  c.  272,  when 
Aotigonus  adv^anoed  into  the  Peloponnesus  to  oppose 
the  schemes  of  Pyrrhus,  and  he  accompanied  hb 
&kher  on  that  expedition.  During  the  night  attack 
OQ  Argos,  by  which  Pyrrhus  attempted  to  force  his 
way  into  the  city,  Halcyoneus  was  dispatched  by 
Antigonus  with  a  body  of  troops  to  oppose  him, 
snd  a  vehement  combat  took  place  in  the  streets. 
In  the  midst  of  the  confusion,  word  was  brought  to 
Halcyoneus  that  Pyrrhus  was  slain  ;  he  hastened 
to  the  spot,  and  arrived  just  as  Zopyrus  had  cut  ofif 
the  head  of  the  fallen  monarch,  which  Halcyoneus 
carried  in  triumph  to  his  father.  Antigonus  up- 
biaided  him  for  his  barbarity,  and  drove  him  an- 
grily from  his  presence.  Taught  by  this  lesson, 
when  he  soon  after  fell  in  with  Helenus,  the  son  of 
Pyrrhus,  he  treated  him  with  respect,  and  con- 
ducted him  in  safety  to  Antigonus.  (Plut.  Pyrrh. 
34.)  It  appears  from  an  anecdote  told  by  Aelian 
(  V.  //.  iiL  5)  and  Plutarch  {De  QmfokU,  33)  that 
Uakyoneus  was  killed  in  battle  during  the  lifetime 
•f  Antigonus,  but  on  what  occasion  we  are  not  in- 
formed. [E.  H.  B.] 

HALE'SUS,  a  chief  of  the  Auruncans  and 
Oscaai.  He  was  the  son  of  a  soothsayer,  and 
was  alhed  with  Turn  us,  but  was  slain  by  Evander. 
(Virg.  Aem,  vii.  723,  r.  411,  kc.)    He  is  described 
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as  a  relation  of  Agamenwon,  after  whose  death  he 
fled  to  Italy,  whence  he  is  called  Agamenmonuu^ 
Atridet^  OT  Argoliciu.  The  town  of  Falerii derived 
its  name  from  him.  (Ov.  Amor,  iiL  13.  81,  FasL 
iv.  74 ;  Serv.  ad  Vii-g.  Am.  viL  695,  723 ;  SiL 
ItaL  viiL  476.)  Another  mythical  personage  of  the 
same  name  is  mentioned  by  Ovid.  (M^»  xiL 
462.)  [L.  S.) 

HA'LIA  CAAla).  1.  One  of  the  Nereides 
(Hom.  //.  xviii.  42  ;  Apollod.  i.  2.  §  6)  ;  but  the 
plural,  Haliae,  is  used  as  a  name  for  marine  nymphs 
in  general  (Soph.  Pkiloct,  1470  ;  Callim.  Hymn,  in 
Dion.  13.) 

2.  A  sister  of  the  Telchines  in  Rhodes,  by  whom 
Poseidon  had  six  sons  and  one  daughter,  Rhodoa 
or  Rhode,  from  whom  the  island  of  Rhodes  re- 
ceived its  name.  Halia,  after  leaping  into  the  sea, 
received  the  name  of  Leucothea,  and  was  wor- 
shipped as  a  divine  being  by  the  Rhodians.  (Died. 
V.  55  ;  corop.  Rhodos.)  [L.  S.] 

HALIACMON  ('AAiiir/AMy),  a  son  of  Oceanus 
and  Thetys,  was  a  river  god  of  Macedonia.  (Hes. 
Theoff.  341 ;  Strab.  vil  p.  330.)  [L.  &] 

HALIARTUS('AAfapToj),  a  ton  of  Thersan- 
der,  and  grandson  of  Sisyphus,  was  believed  to 
have  founded  the  town  of  Haliartus  in  Boeotia. 
He  is  further  said  to  have  been  adopted  with 
Coronus  by  Athamas,  a  brother  of  Sisyphus.  (Paus. 
ix.  34.  §  5  ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  268.)       [L.  S.] 

HALIME'DE  ('AAim»|8i?),  one  of  the  Nereides. 
(Hes.  Tkeog.  255  ;  ApoUod.  L  2.  §  6.)        [L.  S.J 

HALIRRHO'THIUS  ('AAx/J^eiof),  a  son  of 
Poseidon  and  Euryte.  He  attempted  by  violence 
to  seduce  Alcippe,  the  daughter  of  Ares  and  Agrau- 
los,  but  he  was  taken  by  surprise  by  Ares,  who 
killed  him.  (Apollod.  iiL  14.  §2;  Erinp.  Elect, 
1261 ;  Pind.  OL  xi.  73.)  [L.  &] 

HALITHERSES  ('AAi0^p<n}s),  ason  of  Mastor 
of  Ithaca.  He  was  a  soothsayer,  and  during  the 
absence  of  Odysseus  he  remained  behind  in  Ithaca 
and  assisted  Telemachus  against  the  suitors  of 
Penelope.  (Hom.  Od,  ii.  157,  253,  xxiv.  451.) 
Another  mythical  personage  of  this  name  is  men- 
tioned by  Pausanias.  (viL  4.  §  I.)  [L.  S.] 

HA'LIOS  (*AAios),  the  name  of  two  mythical 
personages,  one  a  Lycian,  who  was  slain  by  Odys- 
seus (Hom.  II,  V.  678),  and  the  other  a  son  of  Al- 
cinous  and  Arete.  {Od.  viii.  119.)  [L.  S.] 

HALM  US  ("AA/uos),  a  son  of  Sisyphus,  and 
father  of  Chryse  and  Chrysogeneia.  He  was  re- 
garded as  the  founder  of  the  Boeotian  town  of 
Halmones.  (Paus.  ix.  34.  §  5,  iL  4.  §  3.)   [L.  S.] 

HALOSYDxXE  ('AAoovSkt?),  that  is,  "the  sea- 
fed,*^  or  the  sea-born  goddess,  occurs  as  a  surname 
of  Amphitrite  and  Thetys.  (Hom.  Od,  iv.  404,  //. 
XX.  207.)  [L.  S.] 

HAMADRYAS.     [Nvmphar.] 

HAMARTO'LUS,OEO'ROIUS.  [Gtorgius, 
literary.  No.  27.} 

H  AMILCAR  {*Afjd\Kas  and  *AfilXxop,  the  latter 
form  occurs  in  Appian  only).  The  two  last  sylla- 
bles of  this  name  are  considered  by  Gesenius  {Lia~ 
gitae  Phoenidae  MonumentOy  pp.  399,  407)  to  be 
the  same  with  Melcarth,  the  tutelary  deity  of  the 
Tyrians,caUed  by  the  Greeks  Hercules,  and  that  the 
signification  of  the  name  is  **  the  gift  of  Melcarth.** 
The  name  appears  to  have  been  one  of  common 
occurrence  at  Carthage,  but,  from  the  absence  of 
family  names,  and  even  in  most  cases  of  patrony- 
mics, among  the  Carthaginians,  it  is  often  im- 
possible to  discriminate  or  identify  with  certainty 
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the  diiferent  pcnont  thnt  bore  it,  many  of  whom 
are  only  incidentally  mentioned  by  the  Greek  or 
Koman  historians. 

1.  The  commander  of  the  great  Carthaginian 
expedition  to  Sicily  fi.c.  480.  Ho  is  called  by 
Herodotus  (vii.  165)  the  son  of  Hanno,  by  a  Syrar 
CQsan  mother :  the  same  historian  styles  him  king 
(jScuriAciJf)  of  the  Carthaginians,  a  title  by  which 
the  Greeks  in  general  designate  the  two  chief  ma- 
gistrates at  Carthage,  who  are  more  properly  styled 
saffctes  or  judges.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
this  Hamlfcar  is  the  same  as  the  person  of  that 
name  mentioned  by  Justin  (xix.  1,  2)  as  baring 
served  with  great  distinction  both  in  Sardinia  and 
Africa,  and  having  been  subsequently  killed  in  the 
war  in  Sicily,  though  he  is  said  by  that  author  to 
have  been  the  son  of  Mago.  If  this  be  so,  it  is 
probably  to  his  exploits  in  those  countries  that  He- 
rodotus refers,  when  he  says  that  Harailcar  had 
attained  the  dignity  of  king,  as  a  reward  for  his 
warlike  valour  ;  and  the  same  8er>'ice8  may  have 
caused  him  to  be  selected  for  the  command  of  an 
expedition,  undoubtedly  the  greatest  which  the 
Carthaginians  had  yet  undertaken,  although  we 
cannot  hut  suspect  some  exaggeration  in  the  state- 
ment of  Herodotus  and  Diodorus,  tliat  the  army  of 
Hamilcar  amounted  to  300,000  men.  He  lost  se-  | 
vcral  ships  on  the  passage  by  a  storm,  but  arrived 
with  the  greater  part  of  the  armament  in  safety  at 
Panormus.  From  thence,  after  a  few  days'  repose, 
he  marched  at  once  upon  Himera,  and  laid  siege  to 
that  city,  which  was  defended  by  Theron  of  Agri- 
gentum,  who  shut  himself  up  within  the  walls,  and 
did  not  venture  to  face  the  Carthaginians  in  the 
field.  Gelon,  however,  who  soon  arrived  to  the 
assistance  of  his  father-in-law,  with  a'considerable 
army,  was  bolder,  and  quickly  brought  on  a  general 
engagement,  in  which  the  Carthaginians,  notwith- 
standing their  great  superiority  of  numbers,  were 
utterly  defeated,  and  their  vast  army  annihilated, 
those  who  made  their  escape  from  the  field  of  battle 
falling  as  prisoners  into  the  hands  of  the  Sicilians. 
(Herod,  vii.  165— 1«7;  Diod.  xL  20—22;  Po- 
Jfj'aen.  i.  27.  §  2.)  Various  accounts  are  given  of 
the  fate  of  Hamilcar  himself,  though  all  agree  that 
he  perished  on  this  disastrous  day.  A  story,  in 
itself  not  very  probable,  is  told  by  Diodorus,  and, 
with  some  variation,  by  Polyaenus,  that  he  was 
killed  at  the  beginning  of  the  action  by  a  body  of 
horsi'men  whom  Gdon  had  contrived  by  stratagem 
to  introduce  into  his  camp.  HerodotuA,  on  the 
other  hand,  states  that  his  body  could  not  bt*  found, 
and  that  the  Carthnginians  accounted  for  this  cir- 
cumstance by  saying,  that  he  had  thrown  himself, 
in  despair,  into  a  fire  at  which  he  was  sacri- 
ficing, when  he  beheld  the  toUil  rout  of  his  <irmy. 
A  remarkable  circumstance  is  added  by  the  same 
historian  (vii.  167),  that  the  Carthaginians,  after 
hik  death,  used  to  sacriiicc  to  him  as  a  hero,  and 
erected  monuments  to  his  memory  not  onlv  at 
Carthage,  but  in  all  their  colonial  cities.  Such  ho- 
nours, singular  enough  in  any  case  as  paid  to  an 
unsuccessful  general,  seem  strangely  at  variance 
with  the  statement  of  Diodorus  (xiii.  43),  that  his 
son  Gisco  was  driven  into  exile  on  account  of  his 
father's  defeat.  According  to  Justin  (xix.  2),  Ha- 
milcar left  three  sons,  Himilco,  Hanno,  and  Gisco. 

2.  Brother  of  Gisco  [Gijwo,  No.  2 J,  is  men- 
tioned only  by  Polyaenus  (v.  11 ),  who  stites  that, 
after  having  dintinguislied  himself  greatly  in  the 
conduct  of  wars  in  Africa,  he  was  accused  of  aim- 
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ing  at  the  tyranny,  and  put  to  death.  There  it, 
however,  much  reason  to  suspect  Polyaenus  of  ■ome 
mistake  in  this  matter. 

3.  One  of  the  commanden  of  the  great  Car- 
thaginian army,  which  was  defeated  by  Timoleon 
at  the  passage  of  the  Crimissus,  r.  c.  339.  (Pint 
Timol.  25.)  The  fate  of  the  generals  in  that  action 
(for  the  particulars  of  which  see  Tixolkon)  is  not 
mentioned  ;  but  it  seems  probable,  from  the  terma 
in  which  Platareh  shortly  afler  speaks  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  Gisco  to  the  command  (iUti.  SO),  that 
they  both  perished. 

4.  Sumamed  Rhodanns,  was  lent  hj  the  Ca^• 
thaginians  to  the  court  of  Alexander  after  the  fiill 
of  Tyre,  b.  c.  332.  (Justin,  xxi.  6.)  He  was  pro- 
bably sent  as  ambassador  to  deprecate  the  wrath 
of  the  king  for  the  assistance  given  to  ^e  Tyrianti 
or  to  ascertain  the  disposition  of  Alexander  towards 
Carthage,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  again  find  a 
Carthaginian  embassy  at  his  court  just  before  his 
death.  TDiod.  xvii.  113.)  Justin,  however,  ra- 
presents  Hamilcar  as  having  no  public  capacity,  but 
as  worming  himself  into  the  king's  favour,  and  then 
secretly  reporting  his  designs  to  Carthage.  Yet, 
according  to  the  same  author,  when  he  returned 
home,  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  he  was  put  to 
death  by  the  Carthaginians  for  having  betrayed 
their  interests.     (Justin,  xxi.  6  ;  Orosios,  iv.  6.) 

5.  Carthaginian  governor  in  Sicily  at  the  time 
that  Agathocles  ii'as  first  rising  into  power.  The 
latter,  having  been  driven  into  exile  from  Syracnscii 
had  assembled  a  mercenary  force  at  Morgantia,  with 
which  he  carried  on  hostilities  against  the  Syra- 
cusans.  Hamilcar  was  at  first  induced  to  espoose 
the  cause  of  the  Litter,  and  defend  them  against 
Agathocles  ;  but  was  ajftcrwards  prevailed  on  to 
take  up  the  interests  of  the  exiles,  and  brought 
about  a  treaty,  by  which  Agathocles  was  restored 
to  his  country,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Car- 
thaginians, quickly  made  himself  undispated  master 
of  the  city,  b.  c.  317.  (Justin,  xxii.  2,  compared 
with  Diod.  xix.  5 — 9.)  Hamilcar  appears  to  hare 
reckoned  on  the  devotion  of  the  tyrant  whom  ha 
had  assisted  in  establishing,  and  who  had  sworn  to 
be  faithful  to  the  interests  of  Carthage ;  and  we 
find  him  soon  after  interposing  as  mediator,  to  ter- 
minate the  war  which  the  Agrigentines,  in  con- 
junction nk-ith  the  Geloans  and  Messeniana,  had 
commenced  against  Agathocles.  (Diod.  xix.  7K) 
The  Carthaginian  allies  even  complained  against 
him,  as  sacrificing  their  interests  to  those  of  the 
Synicusan  tyrant ;  and  the  senate  of  Carthage  de- 
termined upon  his  recal,  but  he  died  before  hk 
successor  could  arrive  in  Sicily.  (Justin.  xiriL 
3,7.) 

6.  Son  of  Gisco  [Gisco,  No.  2],  was  appointed  to 
succeed  the  preceding  in  the  command  of  the  Cai^ 
thaginian  province  in  Sicily.  (Justin.  xxiL  Sw)  The 
government  of  Carthage  having  resolved  to  engage 
seriously  in  war  with  Agathocles,  ct)mmitted  the  con- 
duct of  it  to  Hamilcar,  who  was  at  that  time,aceording 
to  Diodorus,  the  most  eminent  among  all  their  gene- 
rals. The  same  writer  elsewhere  styles  him  kii^ 
that  is,  of  course,  sufTete.  (Diod.  xix.  10$,  zz.  3S.) 
Having  assembled  a  bigc  fleet  and  army,  Hamikar 
sailed  for  Sicily  (a.  c.  311) ;  and  though  he  lost 
sixty  triremes  and  many  transports  on  the  jmamfjTk 
soon  again  restored  his  forces  with  firesh  rN^lili^ 
and  advanced  as  far  as  the  river  Himeia.  Here  he 
was  met  by  Agathocles,  and,  after  a  short  interval, 
a  decisive  action  ensued»  in  which  the  S 
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totally  defeated  with  great  slaughter.     Aga- 
llK>de«  took  refuge  in  Gela  ;  but  Hamilcar,  instead 
of  besieging  him  there,  employed  himself  in  gaining 
OTcr  or  reducing  the  oUier  cities  of  Sicily,  most  of 
v^ich  gladly  forsook  the  alliance  of  the  Syracusan 
tyxaat  and  joined  the  Carthaginians.  (Diod.  ziz. 
)06 — 110;  Justin.  zxiL  S.)      It  was  now  that 
Agatfaoclea  adopted  the  daring  resolution  of  tians- 
fsring  the  seat  of  war  to  Africa,  whither  he  pro- 
ceeded in  person,  leaving  his  brother  Antander  to 
withstand  Hamilcar  in  Sicily.    The  latter  docs  not 
i^pear  to  have  laid  siege  to  Syracuse  itself^  con- 
tanting  himself  with  blockading  it  by  sea,  while  he 
himiiflf  was  engaged  in  reducing  other  parts  of 
Sicily.     On  receiving  intelligence  from  Carthage 
of  lite  destruction  of  the  fleet  of  Agathocles,  he 
Bade  an  attempt  to  terrify  the  Syracusans  into 
■Bbmission  ;  but  having  been  frustrated  in  this  as 
vdl  as  in  the  attempt  to  carry  the  walls  by  sur- 
prise, he  again  withdrew  from  before  the  city. 
(Diod.  zx.    15,   16.)      At  length,  having  made 
himself  master  of  almost  all  the  rest  of  Sicily  (b.  c. 
309),  he  determined  to  direct  his  efforts  in  earnest 
^:amst  Syracuse  ;  but  being  misled  by  an  am- 
higuons  prophecy»  he  was  induced  to  attempt  to 
iBFprise  the  city  by  a  night  attack,  in  which  his 
troops  were  thrown  into  disorder  and  repulsed. 
He  himself,  in  the  confusion,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  «ieroy,  by  whom  he  was  put  to  death  in  the 
most  ignominious  manner,  and   his  head  sent  to 
AgathodM  in  Africa  as  a  token  of  their  victory 
(Diod.  XX.  29,  30 ;  Justin.  xxiL  7  ;  Cic.  deDw.  i. 
44;  Val.  Max.i.  7,eJ^.  §8.) 

7.  A  general  of  the  Carthaginians  in  the  first 
Paaie  War.     We  know  nothing  of  his  family  or 
eoonections,  but  he  must  be  cart>fully  distinguished 
from  the  great  Hamilcar  Barca  [No.  8],  with  whom 
he  has  been  confounded  by  Zonaras  (viii.  10),  as 
well  as  by  some  modem  writers.     It  was  in  the 
tbird  year  of  the  war  (b.  c.  '26'2)  that  he  was  ap- 
pointoi  to  succeed  Hauno  in  the  command,  when 
that  general  had  £&iled  in  averting  the  fall  of  Agri- 
fentum.    (Diod.  xxiii.  Eac.  Jlocschel,  9.  p.  503  ; 
Zooar.  /.  c.     See  Haxno,  No.  5.)     His  first  oper- 
ations were  very  successful  ;  and  notwithstanding 
the  great  defeat  of  the  Girthaginian  fleet  off  Mylae 
by  Duilins  (b.  c.  260),  Hamilcar  for  a  time  main- 
tained the  superiority  by  land.    Learning  that  the 
Roman  allies  were  encamped  near  Therma,  apart 
from  the  legionary  troops,  he  fell  suddenly  upon 
them,  surprised  their  camp,  and  put  4000  of  them 
to  the  sword.  (Polyb.  L  24.)     After  this  be  ap- 
pears to  have  traversed  the  island  with  his  vic- 
XanavLM  army,  as   we   find  him  making  himself 
master  of  Enna  and  Camarina,  both  of  which  were 
betrayed  to  him  by  the  inhabitants.     He  at  the 
■aoie  time  fortified  the  stronghold  of  Dreponuro, 
which  became  in  the  latter  part  of  the  war  one  of 
the  most  important  fortresses  of  the  Carthaginians. 
(Diod.   xxiii.  p.  503;   Zonar.  viii.   11.)     In  the 
year  257  he  commanded  the  Punic  fleet  on  the 
north  coast  of  Sicily,  and  fought  a  naval  action 
with  the  Roman  consul  C.  Atilius,  in  which,  ac- 
cording to  Polybiua,  the  victory  was  undecided, 
thoitfh  the  Roman  commander  was  honoured  with 
a  tnomph.      (Polyb.  i.  25,  27  ;  Zonar.  viii.  12  ; 
Fast.  CapitoL)     In  the  following  year  (256),  wo 
find  him  associated  with  Ilanno  in  the  command 
of  the  great  Carthaginian  fleet,   which   was   de- 
•Ufned  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  Roman  expe- 
iluion  to  Africa  under  the  consuls  M.  Atilius  Ke- 
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gulus  and  L.  Manlius  Vulso.  The  two  fleets  met 
off  Ecnomus,  on  the  south  coast  of  Sicily :  that  of 
the  Carthaginians  consisted  of  350  quinqueremea, 
while  the  Romans  had  330  ships  of  war,  besidei 
transports.  In  the  battle  that  ensued,  Hamilcar, 
who  conunanded  the  left  wing  of  the  Carthaginian 
fleet,  at  first  obtained  some  advantage,  but  tha 
Romans  ultimately  gained  a  complete  victory. 
Above  30  of  the  Carthaginian  ships  were-  sunk  or 
destroyed,  and  64  taken.  (Polyb.  i.  25—28; 
Zonar.  viiL  12;  Eutrop.  ii.  21  ;  Oros.  iv.  8.)  Ha- 
milcar escaped  with  Ids  remaining  ships  to  He- 
raclea  Minoa,  where  he  soon  after  received  orders 
to  repair  immediately  to  Carthaffe,  now  threatened 
by  the  Roman  army,  which  had  effected  its  land- 
ing in  Africa.  On  his  arrival,  he  was  associated 
with  Hasdrubal  and  Bostar  in  the  command  of 
the  army,  which  was  opposed  to  Regulus,  and 
must  consequently  share  with  those  generals  the 
blame  of  the  want  of  skill  and  judgment  so  con- 
spicuous in  the  conduct  of  the  campaign.  [Bo6Tar  ; 
Xanthippus.]  This  incapacity  on  their  part  led 
to  the  defeat  of  the  Carthaginian  army  at  Adis: 
we  are  not  told  by  Polybius  what  became  of  the 
generals  after  this  battle,  but  his  expressions  would 
seem  to  imply  that  they  still  retained  their  com- 
mand ;  it  appears  at  least  probable  that  the  Ha- 
milcar mentioned  by  Orosius  (iv.  1 )  as  being  sent 
immediately  after  the  defeat  of  Regulus  to  subdua 
the  revolted  Numidians  was  the  one  of  whom  we 
are  now  treating.  On  the  other  hand,  it  it 
vaguely  asserted  by  Florus  (ii.  2)  that  the  Cartha- 
ginian generals  were  either  slain  or  taken  prison- 
ers ;  and  it  may  perhaps  be  this  Hamilcar  of  whom 
Diodorus  relates  {Exc,  Vales,  xxiv.)  that  he  was 
given  up,  together  with  Bostar,  to  the  kindred  of 
Regulus,  and  tortured  by  them  in  a  cruel  manner, 
in  revenge  for  the  fate  of  their  kinsman.  It  is  not, 
however,  clear  whether  in  this  story,  which  is  at 
best  but  a  doubtful  one,  Hamilcar  and  Bostar  were 
represented  as  captives  or  as  hostages.  (See  Nie- 
buhr.  Hist,  o/Rome^  vol.  iiL  p.  300  ;  Polyb.  i.  30, 
31  ;  Eutrop.  ii.  21 ;  Oros.  iv.  8  ;  Florus,  it  1.) 

8.  Sumamed  Bakoa,  an  epithet  supposed  to  be 
related  to  the  Hebrew  Barak,  and  to  signify 
"  lightning."  (Oeseniua,  Ling.  Phoeme.  Monum, 
p.  403.)  It  was  merely  a  personal  appelbtion, 
and  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  family  name, 
though  from  the  great  distinction  that  he  obtained, 
we  often  find  the  name  of  Barcine  applied  either  to 
his  family  or  his  party  in  the  state.  (Niebuhr, 
Led.  on  Rom,  Hist  voL  i.  p.  1 34,  not. )  We  know 
nothing  of  him  previous  to  his  appointment  to  the 
command  of  the  Carthaginian  forces  in  Sicily,  in 
the  eighteenth  year  of  the  first  Punic  War,  b.  a 
247.  He  was  at  this  time  quite  a  young  man 
(admodum  (tdokscenlulus.  Com.  Nep.  HanUle.  \), 
but  had  already  given  proofs  of  his  abilities  in  war, 
which  led  to  his  being  named  as  the  successor 
of  Carthdo.  His  first  operations  fully  justified 
the  choice,  and  were  characterised  by  the  same 
energy  and  daring  as  distinguished  the  whole  of 
his  subsequent  career.  At  the  time  that  he 
arrived  in  Sicily  the  Romans  were  masters  of  the 
whole  island^  with  the  exception  of  the  two  for- 
tresses of  Drepanum  and  Lilybaeum,  both  of  which 
were  blockaded  by  them  on  the  land  side,  and  the 
Carthaginians  had  for  some  time  past  contented 
themselves  with  defending  these  two  strongholds, 
and  keeping  open  their  communication  with  them 
by  sea.     But  Hamilcar,  after  xaragiiv  with  hi* 
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fleet  the  shores  of  Bnittiiim,  suddenly  landed  on  the 
north  coast  of  Sicily,  and  established  himself  with 
his  wliole  army  on  a  mountain  named  Hercte  (now 
called  Monte  Pcllegrino),  in  the  midst  of  the 
enemy^s  country,  and  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  Panormus,  one  of  their  most  important 
cities.  Here  he  succeeded  in  maintaining  his 
ground,  to  the  astonishment  alike  of  friends  and 
foes,  for  nearly  three  years.  The  natural  strength 
of  the  position  defied  all  the  efforts  of  the  enemy, 
and  a  small,  but  safe  and  convenient,  harbour  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  enabled  him  not  only  to 
secure  liis  own  communications  by  sea,  but  to  send 
out  squadrons  which  plundered  the  coasts  of  Sicily 
and  Italy  even  as  far  north  as  Cumac.  By  land, 
meanwhile,  he  was  engaged  iu  a  succession  of 
almost  continual  combats  with  the  Romans,  wliich 
did  not,  indeed,  lead  to  any  decisive  result,  but 
served  him  as  the  means  of  training  up  a  body  of 
infantry  which  should  be  a  match  for  that  of 
Home,  while  he  so  completely  jKiralysed  the  whole 
power  of  the  enemy  as  to  prevent  their  making 
any  vigorous  attempts  against  either  Drepanum  or 
Lilybaoum.  So  important  did  it  appear  to  the 
Romans  to  expel  him  from  his  mountain  fastness, 
that  they  are  said  to  have  at  one  time  assembled  a 
force  of' 40,000  men  at  the  foot  of  the  rock  of 
Ilercte.  (l)iod.  Eac.  Hocach,  xxiii.  p.  506.)  Yet 
Hamilcar  still  held  out ;  and  when,  at  length,  he 
relinquished  his  pos^ition,  it  was  only  to  occupy 
one  still  more  extraordinary  and  still  more  g:illing 
to  the  enemy.  In  244  he  abruptly  quitted  Hente, 
and,  landing  suddenly  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Kryx, 
seized  on  the  town  of  that  name,  the  inhabitants 
of  wliich  he  removed  to  Dn>panuin,  and  converted 
it  into  a  fortified  camp  for  his  army.  The  Ilonians 
still  held  the  fort  on  the  sunmiit  of  the  mountain, 
while  one  of  their  armies  lay  in  a  strongly  in- 
trenched camp  at  the  foot  of  it  Yet  in  this  still 
more  confined  arena  did  Hamilcar  again  defy  all 
their  exertions  for  two  years  more ;  during  which 
period  he  had  not  only  to  contend  against  the 
efforts  of  his  enemies,  but  the  disaffection  and 
fickleness  of  the  mercenary  troops  under  his  com- 
mand, especially  the  Oauls.  In  order  to  retain 
them  in  obedience,  he  was  obliged  to  make  them 
large  promises,  the  diliiculty  of  fulfilling  which 
was  said  to  have  l)een  afterwards  one  of  the  main 
causes  of  the  dreadful  war  in  Africa.  (Folyb.  i.  GO, 
ii.  7  ;  Appian,  Jligp.  4.)  But  while  he  thus  con- 
tinued to  mainU'iin  his  ground  in  spite  of  all  ob- 
stacles, the  Romans,  despairing  of  effecting  any 
thing  against  him  by  land,  determined  to  make 
one  great  effort  to  recover  the  supremacy  by  wa, 
A  powerful  fleet  was  sent  out  under  Lutatius 
Catulus,  and  the  total  defeat  of  the  Carthaginian 
codmiral  Ilanno  off  the  Aegates,  in  b.  c.  -41,  de- 
rided the  fate  of  the  war.  [Hanno,  No.  II  ;  Ca- 
TCLUS.)  The  Carthaginian  government  now  re- 
ferred it  to  Hamilcar  to  determine  the  question  of 
war  or  peace ;  and  seeing  no  longer  any  hop<»s  of 
ultimate  success,  he  relucUintly  consented  to  the 
treaty,  by  wliich  it  was  agreed  that  the  ("artha- 
giniiins  should  evacuate  Sicily.  Lutatius  had  at 
first  insisted  that  the  troops  on  Mount  Eryx 
should  lay  down  their  arms ;  but  this  was  peremp- 
torily refused  by  Hamilcar,  and  the  Roman  con- 
sul was  forced  to,  abandon  the  demand.  Hamilcar 
descended  with  his  army  to  Lilybaeum,  where  he 
immediately  resigned  tiie  command,  leaving  it  to 
GiKO  to  conduct  the  troops  to  Africa.    (Poiyb.  i. 
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56—62,  Q(i\  Diod.  lire,  xxir.;  Zonar.  riii.  It, 
17;  Com.  Nep.  Ilamile.  1.) 

He  himself  returned  to  Carthage,  filled  with  im- 
placable animosity  against  Rome,  and  brooding  oTcr 
plans  for  future  vengeance  under  more  favourable 
circumstances.  (Polyb.  iii.  9)  But  all  such  pro- 
jects were  for  a  time  suspended  by  a  danger  nearer 
home.  The  great  revolt  of  the  mercenary  troopa, 
headed  by  Spendius  and  Matho,  which  broke  oat 
immediately  after  their  return  from  Sicily,  and  in 
which  they  were  quickly  joined  by  almost  all  the 
native  Africans,  brought  Carthage  in  a  moment  to 
the  brink  of  ruin.  Hamilcar  was  not  at  first  em- 
ployed against  the  insurgents ;  whether  this  aioso 
from  the  predominance  of  the  adverse  party,  or  that 
he  was  looked  upon  as  in  some  measure  the  author 
of  the  eWls  that  had  given  rise  to  the  insurrection, 
from  the  promises  he  had  been  compelled  to  make 
to  the  mercenaries  under  his  command,  and  which 
there  were  now  no  means  of  fulfilling,  we  know 
not ;  but  the  incapacity  of  Hanno,  who  first  took 
the  field  against  the  rebels,  soon  became  so  appa- 
rent, that  ail  parties  concurred  in  the  appointment 
of  Hamilcar  to  succeed  him.  He  found  affiiin  in  a 
state  apparently  almost  hopeless :  Carthage  itself 
was  not  actually  besieged,  but  all  the  passes  whi^ 
si'cured  its  communication  with  the  interior  were 
in  the  hands  of  the  insurgents,  who  were  alsii 
masters  of  all  the  open  country,  and  were  activelj 
engaged  in  besieging  Utica  and  Hippo,  the  only 
towns  that  still  remained  fiiithful  to  tne  Carthagi- 
nians. The  forces  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Ha- 
milcar amounted  to  only  10,000  men  and  70 
elephants ;  but  with  these  he  quickly  changed  tlie 
face  of  aflairs,  forced  the  passage  of  the  river  Ba- 
grndas,  defeated  the  enemy  with  great  slaughteTy 
and  re-opened  the  communications  with  the  interior. 
He  now  traversed  the  open  country  unopposed,  and 
reduced  many  towns  again  to  the  subjection  of 
Carthage.  On  one  occasion,  indeed,  he  seems  to 
have  been  surprised  and  involved  in  a  situation  of 
much  difficulty,  but  was  saved  by  the  opportmie 
accession  of  Naravas,  a  Numidian  chiel^  with  whoee 
assistance  he  totally  defeated  the  rebels  under 
Spendius  and  Autaritns.  Many  captives  having 
fitllen  into  his  hands  on  this  occasion,  Hamikar 
treated  them  with  the  utmost  lenity,  reoeiring  into 
his  army  all  that  were  willing  to  enlist,  and  die- 
missing  the  rest  in  safety  to  their  homes,  on  eon- 
dition  of  their  not  bearing  arms  against  him  again. 
But  this  clemency  was  so  iai  from  prodocing  the 
desired  effect,  that  it  led  Spendius  and  Matho,  the 
leaders  of  the  insui^nts,  from  apprehension  of  the 
influence  it  might  exercise  upon  their  followers,  to 
the  most  barbarous  measures,  and  they  put  to  death 
Cisco  and  all  their  other  prisoners,  in  order,  by 
this  means,  to  put  an  end  to  all  hopes  of  reconeili- 
ation  or  pardon.  This  atrocity  drove  Hamilcar  to 
measures  of  retaliation,  and  he  henceforth  put  to 
death,  without  merey,  all  the  prisonera  that  fcU 
into  his  hands.  (Polyk  i.  75 — 81 ;  Died.  .fise. 
Votes,  XXV.  2.)  The  advantages  hitherto  gained  by 
Barca  were  now  almost  counterbalanced  by  the 
defection  of  Utica  and  Hippo  ;  and  Hanno  UTiiMF 
been  (for  what  reason  we  know  not)  associated 
with  him  in  the  command,  the  dissensions  whkh 
broke  out  between  the  two  generals  efTcctnaUy  pie* 
vented  their  co-operating  to  any  successful  reenlt. 
These  disputes  were  at  length  terminated  by  the 
Carthaginian  government  leaving  it  to  the 
to  decide  whidi  of  tlie  two  gcncrala  shoald 
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mad  vbich  aboold  retain  his  command.  The  aoldien 
cho—    Hajnilcar,  who  accordingly  remained  at  his 
post,  and   Hannibal  succeeded  Honno  as  his  col- 
■[■llfir      Matho  and  Spendius,  the  leaders  of  the 
iBsai^genta,  had  taken  advantage  of  the  dissensions 
■Bong  their  adversaries,  and  after  many  successes 
had  even  ventured  to  h&y  siege  to  Carthage  itself; 
Vat  Hamilcar,  by  laying  waste  the  country  behind 
them,  and  intercepting  their  supplies,  reduced  them 
to  sodi  diatresfl,  that  they  were  compelled  to  raise 
1^  si^e.     Spendius  now  took  the  field  against 
Hamilcar;    but  though   his  forces    were  greatly 
Hperior,  he  was  no  match  for  his  adversary  in 
aeacialship ;  and  the  latter  succeeded  in  shutting 
aim  np,  with  his  whole  army,  in  a  position  from 
vUdi  there  was  no  escape.     Hence,  after  suffering 
lk  atmoat  extremities  of  hunger,  Spendius  him- 
idC  together  with  nine  others  of  the  leaders  of  the 
lehelt,  repaired  to  the  camp  of  Hamilcar  to  sue  for 
aMTcy.     That  general  agreed  to  allow  the  army  to 
d^arl  in  safety,  but  without  arms  or  baggngc,  and 
retaining  to  himself  the  power  of  selecting   for 
paaishoient  ten  of  the  ringleaders.     These  terms 
WiBg  agreed  to,  he  immediately  seized  on  Spendius 
aad  his  companions  as  the  ten  whom  he  selected : 
the  rebel   army,   deeming    themselves    betrayed, 
HMhed  to  arms ;   but  Hiunilcar  surrounded  them 
with  his  elephants  and  troops,  and  put  them  all  to 
the  sword,  to  the  number,  it  is  said,  of  40,000  men. 
(Polyh.  L  82 — 85.)     But  even  this  fearful  mas- 
mat  was  fiyr  from  putting  an  end  to  the  war:  a 
luge  force  still  remained  under  the  command  of 
Xa^tho,  with  which  he  held  the  important  town  of 
TontSb     Here  Hamilcar  and  Hannibal  proceeded 
I      to  beside  him  with  their  combined  forces;  but 
k       Mstho  took  advantage  of  the  negligence  of  the 
'       htter,  to  surprise  his  camp,  cut  to  pieces  great  part 
,       of  bis  army,  aud  take  Hannibal  himself  prisoner. 
j;       This  dimster  compelled  Hamilcar  to  raise  the  siege 
of  Tunis,  and  &11  back  to  the  river  Bagradas.    The 
Carthaginian  senate,  in  great  alarm,  now  exerted 
thcfnaeives  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  between 
Hsoukar  and  Hanno  ;  and  this  being  at  length 
e&cted,  the  two  generals  again  took  the  field  in 
concert.     They  soon  succeeded  in  bringing  matters 
to  the  decision  of  a  general  battle,  in  which  the 
lebeis  were  completely  defeated,  and  Matho  him- 
self taken  prisoner ;  after  which  almost  all  the 
levolted   towns   submitted   to  the  Carthaginians. 
Utiea  and  Hippo  alone  held  out  for  a  time,  but 
they  were  soon  reduced,  the  one  by  Hamilcar  and 
the  other  by  Hanno  ;  and  this  sanguinary  war  at 
length  brought  to  a  successful  close  (b.c.  238), 
after  it  had  lasted  three  years  and  four  months. 
(Polyb.  L   86 — 88;    comp.  Diod.  Etc.  Hoeschel. 
XXV.  1 ;  and  for  the  chronology  see  Clinton,  F,  H. 
voL  iii.  Off.  238.) 

There  is  much  obscurity  with  regard  to  the  con- 
duct of  Hamilcar  after  the  termination  of  the  war 
of  the  mercenaries.  Poly  bins  states  simply  (ii.  1 ) 
that  the  Carthaginians  immediately  afterwards 
sent  him  with  an  army  into  Spain.  Diodorus  and 
Af^pian,  on  the  contrary,  represent  him  as  engaging 
in  intrigues  with  the  popular  party  at  Carthage 
against  the  aristocracy ;  and  the  latter  author 
asserts  that  it  was  in  order  to  escape  a  prosecution 
hrmight  against  him  by  the  adverse  party  for  his 
conduct  in  Sicily,  that  he  sought  and  obtained  em- 
plorment  in  a  war  against  the  Numidians,  in  which 
Hanno  waa  associated  with  him  as  his  colleague  ; 
tad   on   the  latter  being    recalled    to  Carthage, 
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Hamilcar  crossed  over  into  Spain.  Both  Appian 
and  Zonaras  expressly  assert  that  he  took  this  im- 
portant step  without  any  authority  fit>m  the  govern- 
ment at  home,  trusting  to  the  popular  influence  at 
Carthage  to  ratify  his  measures  subsequently ;  and 
it  is  said  that  he  secured  this  confirmation  not  only 
by  his  brilliant  successes,  and  by  the  influence  of 
his  son-in-law  Hasdrubal,  one  of  the  chief  leaders 
of  the  democratic  party  at  Carthage,  but  by  em- 
ploying the  treasures  which  he  obtained  in  Spain 
in  purchasing  adherents  at  home.  (Appian,  Hiap, 
4,  h^Annib.  Ii ;  Zonar.  viii.  17  ;  Diod.  Blxc,  Vak$. 
XXV.)  Whatever  weight  we  may  attach  to  these 
statements  (which  are  probably  derived  frt>m  Fa- 
bius),  it  is  certain  that  Hamilcar  was  supported  by 
the  popular  or  democratic  party  at  Carthage,  in 
opposition  to  the  old  aristocracy,  of  whom  Hanno 
was  the  chief  leader:  and  it  was  in  order  to 
strengthen  this  interest  that  he  allied  himself  with 
Hasdrubal,  who,  both  by  his  wealth  and  popular 
manners,  had  acquired  a  powerful  body  of  adherenta 
in  the  state.  It  seems  probable  also  that  we  are  to 
attribute  to  Hamilcar  alone  the  project  to  which  he 
henceforth  devoted  himself  with  so  much  energy, 
and  which  was  so  ably  followed  up  after  his  death 
by  Hasdrubal  and  Hannibal, — that  of  forming  in 
Spain  a  new  empire,  which  should  not  only  be  a 
source  of  strength  and  wealth  to  Carthage,  and 
compensate  for  the  loss  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  but 
should  be  the  point  from  whence  he  might  at  a 
subsequent  period  renew  hostilities  against  Rome. 
(Polyb.  iii.  9,  10.)  His  enmity  to  that  state,  and 
his  long-cherished  resentment  for  the  loss  of  Sicily, 
had  been  aggravated  by  the  flagrant  injustice  with 
which  the  Romans  had  taken  advantage  of  the 
weakness  of  Carthage  after  the  African  war,  to 
force  from  her  the  cession  of  Sardinia,  one  of  her 
most  valued  possessions ;  and  the  intensity  of  thia 
feeling  may  be  inferred  from  the  well-known  story 
of  his  causing  his  son  Hannibal,  when  a  child  of 
nine  years  old,  to  swear  at  the  altar  eternal  hostility 
to  Rome.  (Polyb.  iiL  11.)  But  his  views  were 
long-sighted,  and  he  regarded  the  subjugation  of 
Spain  as  a  necessary  preliminary  to  that  contest 
for  life  or  death,  to  which  he  looked  forward  as  his 
ultimate  end.  The  Carthaginians,  whether  or  not 
they  sanctioned  his  plans  in  the  beginning,  did  not 
attempt  to  interfere  with  them  afterwards,  and  left 
him  the  uncontrolled  direction  of  afiSurs  in  Spain 
from  his  first  arrival  there  till  his  death,  a  period  of 
nearly  nine  years.  But  of  all  that  he  accomplished 
during  this  long  interval  we  know,  unfortunately, 
almost  nothing.  Previous  to  this  time  the  Car- 
thaginians do  not  appear  to  have  had  any  dominion 
in  the  interior  of  Spain,  though  Gades  and  other 
Phoenician  colonies  gave  them  in  some  measure 
the  command  of  the  southern  coasts ;  but  Hamilcar 
carried  his  arms  into  the  heart  of  the  country,  and 
while  he  reduced  some  cities  and  tribes  by  force  of 
arms,  gained  over  others  by  negotiation,  and  availed 
himseU*  of  their  services  as  allies  or  as  mercenaries. 
The  vast  wealth  he  is  said  to  have  acquired  by  hLi 
victories  was  probably  derived  not  only  from  the 
plunder  and  contributions  of  the  vanquished  na- 
tions, but  from  the  rich  silver  mines  in  part  of  the 
country  which  he  subdued.  We  are  told  also  that 
he  founded  a  great  city,  which  he  destined  to  be 
the  capital  of  the  Carthaginian  empire  in  Spain,  at 
a  place  called  the  White  Promontory  {"'Atcpa  Acmo}), 
but  this  was  probably  superseded  by  New  Car- 
thage, and  its  situation  is  now  unknown.    The 
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progress  which  the  arms  of  Haniilcar  had  made  in 
the  peninsula  may  be  in  some  measure  estimated 
hj  the  circumstance  that  the  fatal  battle  in  which 
he  perished  is  stated  to  have  been  fought  against 
the  Vettones,  a  people  who  dwelt  between  the 
Tagus  and  the  Guadiano.  (Com.  Nep.  flamilc, 
4 ;  Strab.  iii.  p.  1 39.)  According  to  Livy  (xxir. 
41),  it  occurred  near  a  place  called  Costrum  Album, 
but  the  exact  site  is  miknown.  The  circumstances 
of  his  defeat  and  death  ore  very  differently  told  by 
Diodorus  and  by  Appian.  The  account  of  the 
latter  author  is  confirmed  by  Zonaras;  but  all 
writers  agree  that  he  displayed  the  utmost  personal 
bravery  in  the  fatal  conflict,  and  that  his  death  was 
not  unworthy  of  his  life.  It  took  place  in  229 
B.  c,  about  ten  years  before  his  son  Hannibal  was 
able  to  commence  the  realisation  of  the  great  de- 
signs in  the  midst  of  which  he  was  thus  himself  cut 
off.  (Polyb.  ii.  1 ;  Diod.  Exc  IIoesckeL  xxv.  2 ; 
Zonar.  viii.  19;  Com.  Nep.  JIamilc  4;  Li  v.  xxi. 
1,2;  Oros.  iv,  13.) 

We  know  very  little  conceming  the  private 
character  of  Ilamilcar:  an  anecdote  of  him  pre- 
served by  Diodoros  {Ejtc.  VuL  xxiv.  2,  3)  repre- 
sents in  a  favourable  light  bis  liberality  and  even 
generosity  of  spirit ;  and  we  have  seen  tliat  he  at 
first  displayed  much  leniency  towards  the  insui;gents 
in  the  African  war,  though  the  atrocities  of  his 
opponents  afterwards  led  him  to  acts  of  frightful 
cruelty  by  way  of  retaliation.  His  political  rela- 
ticms  are  so  obscure  that  it  is  difficult  to  form  a 
judgment  concerning  his  conduct  in  this  respect ; 
but  there  certainly  seems  reason  to  suppose  that, 
like  many  other  great  men,  the  consciousness  of  his 
own  superiority  rendered  him  impatient  of  control; 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  sought  in  Sftain 
greater  freedom  of  action  and  a  more  independent 
c:ireer  thnn  existing  institutions  allowed  him  at 
humc.  An  odious  imputation  cast  on  his  relations 
with  llasdrul>al  was  probably  no  more  than  a 
calumny  of  the  opposite  faction.  (Com.  Nep. 
Ilamilc.  ;J ;  Liv.  xxi.  2,  3.)  Of  the  military  genius 
of  Il:miilair  our  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  details 
of  his  cain{>aigTis  sauxely  qualifies  us  to  judge,  but 
the  concurrent  testimony  uf  antiquity  places  him  in 
tiiis  respi-ct  almost  on  a  par  with  his  son  Hannibal. 
He  left  three  sons,  JIamiibal,  Hasdrulial,  and 
Mago,  all  of  whom  bore  a  distinguished  part  in  the 
second  Punic  war. 

9.  Son  of  GImco,  was  the  Carthaginian  governor 
of  Maltji  at  tlie  beginning  of  the  second  Punic  war. 
He  surrendered  the  island,  together  with  his  gar- 
rison of  2U0U  men,  into  the  hands  of  the  Roman 
consul,  Ti.  iSompronius  Longus,  b.  c.  2iU.  (Liv. 
xxi.  51.) 

10.  iSon  of  Bomilcar  (probably  the  Suffete  of 
that  name :  M>e  Bouilcar  No.  2),  is  mentioned 
as  one  of  the  generals  in  Spain  in  B.  c.  215,  together 
with  Ilasdrubal  and  Mago,  the  two  sons  of  Barxui. 
The  three  generals,  with  their  united  armies,  were 
besieging  the  city  of  Illiturgi,  when  the  two  i:>cipio8 
came  up  to  its  relief;  and  notwithstanding  the 
gn.>at  inferiority  of  their  forced,  totally  defeated  the 
Carthagiuians,  and  conipellt^d  them  to  raise  the 
sien(>.  (Liv.  xxiii.  49.)  No  other  mention  is 
found  of  this  Ilamilcar,  unless  he  bt.>  the  same  that 
is  iLimed  by  Polybius  (iii.  95)  as  commanding;  the 
fli.'ot  of  Hasdmbol  in  21 7>  That  officer  is,  how- 
ever, called  by  Livy  (xxii.  19)  Himilco.  From 
the  pcriH'tuol  confusion  between  these  two  name* 
it  seems  not  impossible  that  the  person  of  \ft  hom 
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we  are  now  speaking  is  the  same  as  the  Himiko 
whom  Livy  had  previotuly  mentioned  (zxiiL  28) 
as  being  sent  into  Spain  with  a  large  force  to  mp- 
port  HasdmboL  [HiuiLOO,  No.  7.] 

11.  A  Carthaginian  admiral,  who  cornmanded 
the  fleet  of  observation  which  the  Carthaginian! 
kept  up  during  the  second  Punic  war,  to  watch  tba 
movements  of  the  Romans  in  Sicily.  (Polyb.  viU. 
3.  §  8.)  He  is  probably  the  same  who  in  the 
summer  of  210  ravaged  the  coasts  of  Sardinia  with 
a  fleet  of  40  ships  (Liv.  xxvii.  6)  ;  and  whom  w« 
find  holding  the  chief  naval  command  at  Carthage 
when  the  seat  of  war  was  transferred  to  Afirica. 
(Appian,  Pun,  24.)  After  the  defeat  of  Hasdmbal 
and  Syphax  by  Scipio  in  203,  Ilamilcar  made  a 
sudden  attack  upon  the  Roman  fleet  as  it  lay  at 
anchor  before  Utica.  He  had  hoped  to  have  t^en 
it  by  surprise,  and  destroyed  the  whole  ;  but  the 
vigilance  of  Scipio  anticipated  his  design,  and  after 
an  obstinate  combat  he  was  only  able  to  carry  off 
six  ships  to  Carthage.  In  a  subsequent  attack  he 
effected  stiU  less.  (Appian,  Pum,  24,  25,  30 ;  Liv. 
XXX.  10). 

12.  An  officer  in  the  army  of  Hannibal,  in  Italy, 
during  the  second  Punic  war.  In  215  he  was  de- 
tached, together  with  Hanno,  into  Brattium,  where 
he  succeeded  in  reducing  the  important  town  of 
Locri.  (Liv.  xxiv.  1.)  He  appears  to  have  been 
appointed  governor  of  his  new  conquest,  which  he 
held  with  a  Carthaginian  garrison  till  the  year  205, 
when  the  citadel  was  surprised  by  Q.  Pleminioa. 
Hamilcar  still  held  out  in  another  fort  that  com- 
manded the  town,  and  Hannibal  himself  advanced 
to  his  relief,  but  the  unexpected  arrival  of  Scipio 
disconcerted  his  plans,  and  he  was  compelled  to 
abandon  Locri  to  its  fate.  Hamilcar  made  his  eft- 
cape  in  the  night,  with  the  remains  of  his  gairiaon. 
According  to  the  Roman  historians,  his  conduct 
during  the  period  he  had  held  the  command  at 
liOcri  was  marked  by  every  species  of  cruelty  and 
extortion,  wliich  were  however,  according  to  their 
own  admission,  far  exceeded  by  those  of  his  Roman 
successor.     (Liv.  xxix.  6 — 8,  17.) 

13.  A  Carthaginian,  who  had  remained  in  Cisal- 
pine Gaul  after  the  defeat  of  Hasdmbal  at  the 
Metaurus  (b.c.  207),  or,  according  to  others,  bad 
been  left  there  by  Mago  when  he  quitted  Italy. 
In  200,  when  the  Romans  were  enmsed  in  the 
Macedonian  u'ar,  and  had  greatly  diminished  their 
forces  in  (Jaul,  Hamilcar  succeeded  in  exciUng  a 
general  revolt,  not  only  of  the  Insubriani,  Doian^ 
and  Cenomanni,  but  several  of  the  Ligorian  tribes 
also.  By  a  sudden  attack,  he  took  the  Roman  co- 
lony of  Plocentia,  which  he  plundered  and  bnn^ 
and  then  laid  siego  to  Cremona;  but  that  place, 
though  unprepared  for  defence,  was  able  to  YntM 
out  until  the  Roman  praetor,  Ij.  Furius,  arrived  to 
its  relief  with  an  army  from  Ariminom.  A  pitched 
battle  ensued,  in  which  the  Gauls  were  totally  de> 
feati'd,  and  in  which,  according  to  one  oocoont, 
Hamilcar  was  slain:  but  another,  and  a  mora 
proltable  statiMuent,  represents  him  as  continuing 
to  take  part  in  the  war  of  the  Gallic  tribes,  not 
without  fjreqiu^nt  successes,  until  the  year  197t 
when  he  was  token  prisoner,  in  the  great  battle  on 
the  river  Mincius,  in  which  the  Inaubrians  wen 
overthrown  by  the  consul  Cethegns.  He  is  nid  to 
have  odomed  the  triumph  celebrated  bj  the  w 
torious  consul  (Liv.  xxxi.  10,  21,  xzzii.  30, 
xxxiii.  23;  Zonar.  ix.  15,  16.)  In  theee  pio- 
cccdings,  it  is  clear  that  Hamiktf  acted  witboat 
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tmj  flBthoritj  firom  Carthage  ;  and,  on  the  com- 
of  the  Romans,  the  Carthaginian  govem- 
•entence  against  him  of  banishment  and 
of  his  property.     (Liv.  xrxi.  19.) 
14.  Snmamed  tie  Samml&t  on  what  account  we 
DoL    He  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  demo- 

:  paar^at  Carthage  daring  the  dissensions  which 

divided  toat  stato  aiter  the  close  of  the  second 
Twaac  war  ;  and  one  of  those  who  instigated  Car- 
dttlo  to  attack  the  troops  of  Masinissa.  [Car- 
No.  Swj  At  a  sabseqncnt  period  (a.  c.  151 ), 
ff^i  !■*****  party  having  expelled  from  the  city 
who  were  considered  to  fitrour  Masinissa, 
nonardi  sent  his  two  sons,  Gulussa  and  Mi- 
to  demand  the  restoration  of  the  exiles  ;  but 
two  princes  were  refused  admission  within  the 
;  and  as  they  were  retiring,  Hamilcar  attacked 
and  killed  many  of  the  followers  of  Qulussa, 
vki  ^™»^»^f  escaped  with  difficulty.  This  outrage 
of  the  immediate  causes  of  the  war  with 
which  ultimately  led  to  the  third  Punic 
It  is  probable  that  Hamilcar,  though  not 
by  name,  was  included  in  the  proscrip- 
lioa  of  HaMhvbal,  Carthalo,  and  the  other  leaders 
if  die  war  party,  by  which  the  Carthaginians  sought 
Is  sppcaee  the  anger  of  Rome,  when  the  danger  of 
with  that  power  became  imminent.  (Appian, 
68,  70,  74.) 

15.  One  of  the  five  ambassadors  sent  by  the 
itani  to  Rome  at  the  beginning  of  the  third 
kr,  B.C.  149.     They  were  furnished  with 

fcfi  powers  to  act  as  they  deemed  best,  in  order  to 
ittrt  the  impending  danger  ;  and  finding,  on  their 
■irnd  at  Rome,  that  the  senate  had  already  passed 
a  decree  for  war,  and  would  no  longer  enter  into 
•cfstiation,  they  determined  on  offering  unqualified 
BihmisRon.  This  declaration  was  favourably  re- 
cerfed,  bat  300  hostages  were  required,  as  a  proof 
•f  the  sincerity  of  their  countrymen,  and,  with 
Ibis  demand,  the  ambassadors  returned  to  Carthage. 
(Polyh.  xxxri.  1,2.) 

16.  There  is  a  Carthaginian  author,  of  the  name 
if  Hamikaur,  mentioned  (together  with  Mago)  by 
Coiomella  (xiL  4)  as  having  written  on  the  details 
•f  kosbandry  ;  but  nothing  more  is  known  con- 
eeming  him.  [KH.  B.] 

HAMMC/NIUS.     [Ammonius.] 

HAMMCyNIUS,  C.  AVIA'NUS,  a  frecdman 
sf  IL  Aemilius  Avianus,  whom  Cicero  recom- 
nended,  in  b.  c.  46,  to  Ser.  Sulpicius,  governor  of 
Achaia.     (Cic.  ad  Fain.  xiii.  21, 27.) 

HAMPSICORA,  a  Sardinian  chief,  who,  after 
the  battle  of  Cannae  (b.  c.  216),  entered  into  secret 
aegotiations  with  the  Carthaginians,  inviting  them 
to  eend  over  a  force  to  Sardinia,  to  recover  that 
hnportant  island  from  the  dominion  of  Rome.  His 
fer tares  were  eagerly  listened  to,  and  Hasdrubal, 
■■roamed  the  Bald,  dispatched  with  a  fleet  and 
army,  to  support  the  intended  revolt.  But  before 
the  arrival  of  Hasdrubal,  and  while  Hampsicora 
himself  was  engaged  in  levying  troops  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  isl^d,  his  son  Hiostus  rashly  allowed 
himself  to  be  led  into  an  engagement  with  the 
Roman  praetor,  T.  Manlius,  in  which  he  was  de- 
feated, and  his  forces  dispersed.  The  arrival  of 
Hasdrubal  for  a  moment  changed  the  £%ce  of  af- 
fiurs,  bat  he  and  Hampsicora  baring  advanced  with 
their  united  forces  against  Caialis,  the  capital  of  the 
Ronuin  prorince,  they  were  met  by  Manlius,  when 
a  docisive  battle  took  i^ace,  in  which  the  Romans 
were  completely  victorious.     Hiostus  Cell  iu  the 
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action,  and  Hampsicora,  who  had  made  his  escape 
from  the  field  of  battle,  on  learning  the  death  of 
his  son,  put  an  end  to»his  own  life.  These  events 
occurred  in  the  summer  of  B.  c.  215.  (Liv.  xxiiL 
32,  40,  41.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

HA'NNIBAL  fAyytear).  Many  persons  of 
this  name  occur  in  the  histcry  of  Carthage,  whom 
it  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  from  one  an- 
other, on  account  of  the  absence  of  fieunily  names, 
and  even  of  patronymics,  among  the  Carthaginians. 
The  name  itself  signifies,  according  to  Geseninj 
{lAng.  Phomu  Monum,  p.  407),  **  the  grace  or  fa- 
vour of  Baal ;  ^  the  final  syllable  £a/,  of  such 
common  occurrence  in  Punic  names,  always  having 
reference  to  this  tutelary  deity  of  the  Phoenicians. 

1.  A  son  of  Hasdrubal,  and  grandson  of  Mago, 
mentioned  only  by  Justin  (xix.  2),  according  to 
whom  this  Hannibal,  together  with  his  brothers, 
Hasdrubal  and  Sappho,  carried  on  successful  wars 
against  the  Africans,  Numidians,  and  Mauritanians, 
and  was  one  of  those  mainly  instrumental  in  estab- 
lishing the  dominion  of  Carthage  on  the  continent 
of  Africa. 

2.  Son  of  Gisco,  and  grandson  of  the  Hamilcar 
who  was  killed  at  Himera  b.  c.  480.  [Hamilcar, 
No.  1 .]  He  was  one  of  the  sufletes,  or  chief  ma- 
gistrates, of  Carthage  at  the  time  that  the  Segee- 
tans,  after  the  defeat  of  the  great  Athenian  ex- 
pedition to  Sicily,  implored  the  assistance  of  the 
Carthaginians,  to  protect  them  against  the  Selinun- 
tines.  The  senate  of  Carthage,  haring  determined 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  extending 
their  power  and  influence  in  Sicily,  Hannibal  was 
appointed  to  conduct  the  war :  a  small  force  waa 
sent  off  immediately  to  the  support  of  the  Seges- 
tons,  and  Haimibal,  haring  spent  the  winter  in 
assembling  a  large  body  of  mercenaries  from  Spain 
and  Africa,  landed  at  Lilybaeum  the  following 
spring  (b.  c.  409),  with  an  army,  according  to  the 
lowest  statement,  of  not  less  than  100,000  men. 
His  arms  were  first  directed  against  Selinus,  which, 
though  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  opulent  cities 
of  Sicily,  appears  to  have  been  ill  prepared  for  de- 
fence, and  Hannibal  pressed  his  attacks  with  such 
vigour,  that  he  made  himself  master  of  the  dty, 
after  a  siege  of  only  nine  days:  the  place  was  given 
up  to  plunder,  and,  with  the  exception  of  some  of 
the  temples,  ^most  utterly  destroyed.  From  hence 
Hannibal  proceeded  to  lay  siege  to  Himera,  into 
which  place  Diodes  hod  thrown  himself,  at  the 
head  of  a  body  of  Syracusans  and  other  auxiliaries ; 
but  the  latter,  after  an  unsuccessful  combat,  in 
which  many  of  his  troops  had  fallen,  became 
alarmed  for  the  safety  of  Syracuse  itself,  and  with- 
drew, with  the  forces  under  his  command,  and  a 
part  of  the  citizens  of  Himera,  leaving  the  rest  to 
their  fate.  The  remnant  thus  left  were  unable  to 
defend  their  walls,  and  the  city  fell  the  next  day 
into  the  power  of  Hannibal,  who,  after  having 
abandoned  it  to  be  plundered  by  his  soldiers,  razed 
it  to  the  ground,  and  sacrificed  all  the  prisoners 
that  had  fallen  into  his  hands,  3000  in  number, 
upon  the  field  of  battle,  where  his  grandfather  Ha- 
milcar had  perished.  After  these  succenes,  he 
returned  in  triumph  to  Carthage.  (Diod.  xiii.  43, 
44,  54—62  ;  Xen.  Hell.  i.  1.  §  37.) 

It  appears  that  Hannibal  must  have  been  at 
this  time  already  a  man  of  advanced  age,  and  he 
seems  to  have  been  disposed  to  rest  content  with 
the  glonr  he  had  gained  in  this  expedition,  so  that 
when,  three  years  afterwards  (b.  c.  406),  the  Car- 
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thngiiiians  determined  on  sending  another,  and  a 
■till  greater,  annament  to  Sicily,  he  at  first  declined 
the  command,  and  was  only  induced  to  accept  it 
by  having  his  cousin  Himiico  associated  with  him. 
After  making  great  preparations,  and  assembling 
an  immecsc  force  of  mercenary  troops,  HannibfU 
took  the  lead,  with  a  squadron  of  fifty  triremes, 
but  was  quickly  followed  by  Himiico,  with  the 
main  army ;  and  having  landed  their  whole  force 
in  safety,  they  proceeded  immediately  to  invest 
Agrigentum,  at  that  time  one  of  the  wealthiest  and 
most  powerful  cities  in  Sicily.  But  while  the  two 
generals  were  pushing  their  attacks  with  the  utmost 
digour  on  several  points  at  once,  a  pestilence  sud- 
vonlv  broke  out  in  the  camp,  to  which  Hannibal 
hiin^lf  fell  a  victim,  R  c.  40C.  (Diod.  xiiL  CO— 
86.) 

3.  Father  of  Hanno,  who  joined  Hieron  in  the 
siege  of  Messana.     [Hanno,  No.  8.] 

4.  A  Carthaginian  general,  who  happened  to  be 
stationed  with  a  fleet  at  Lipara,  when  Hieron,  after 
gsiinin;;  a  great  victory  over  the  Mamertines,  ^^-as 
pn'jKiring  to  follow  up  his  advantage,  and  besii^ 
Messana  it«?lf.  The  Carthnginijms  were  at  this 
time  hostile  to  the  Mamertiues,  and,  in  name  at 
least,  friendly  to  Hieron  ;  but  llannibal  was 
alanned  at  the  prospect  of  the  latter  obtaining  so 
important  an  accession  of  power  ;  he  thcn.*fore  has- 
tened to  the  camp  of  Hieron,  and  induced  him  to 
grant  terms  to  the  Mamertines,  while  he  himsi>If 
succeeded  in  introducing  a  Carthaginuui  garrison 
into  the  city  of  Messana.  (Diod.  Exc.  Iloeschef. 
xxii.  15.  p.  500.)  These  events  must  have  occurred 
in  270  B.  c.  (See  Droysen,  lleUenismus^  vol.  ii. 
p.  2()8,  not.)  It  may  probably  have  been  this  same 
Hannibal  who  is  mentioned  by  Diodorus  {Krc. 
ilut'itchii.  xxiii.  5)  as  arriving  at  Xiphonias  with  a 
nar.il  force  to  the  support  of  Hieron,  but  too  late  to 
prevent  that  prince  from  concluding  peace  with  the 
llomans,  u.  c.  2G3. 

5.  Son  of  Gi&co  (Zonar.  viii.  10),  and  com- 
mander of  tlie  Carthaginian  forces  at  Agrigentum, 
when  it  was  besieged  by  the  Romans  during  the 
fifbt  I'unic  war,  u.  c.  262.  It  s(.>ems  not  improbable 
that  this  may  be  the  same  person  with  the  pre- 
ceding, but  we  have  no  evidence  by  which  to 
decide  the  fact,  and  the  name  of  Hannibal  apjican 
to  have  been  so  common  at  Carthage,  that  it  can 
bv  no  means  be  assumed.  Hannibal  had  a  con- 
sidenible  anny  under  his  command,  yet  he  did  not 
venture  to  ftice  the  Romans  in  the  field,  and  shut 
liims'.'lf  up  within  the  walls  of  Agrigentum.  The 
Roman  consuls,  L.  Postumius  Megellus  and  Q. 
Maniilins  Vitulus,  established  their  armies  in  two 
M'parate  fortified  camps  which  they  united  by  lines 
of  intrenchment,  and  thus  proceeded  to  blockade 
the  city.  Hannibal  ^'as  soon  reduced  to  great  dis- 
tress, for  want  of  provisions,  but  held  out,  in  hopes 
of  Ix'ing  relieved  by  Hanno,  who  had  advanced  as 
far  as  Heraclea  to  his  support.  [Hanno,  No.  8.] 
But  the  operations  of  the  latter  were  unsuccessful, 
and  when  he  at  length  ventured  on  a  decisive 
effort,  he  was  completely  defeated.  Hereupon 
Ilanniltal,  who  had  himself  made  an  unsuccessful 
attack  upon  the  Roman  camp,  during  their  engage- 
ment with  Haimo,  determined  to  abandon  the  town, 
and  succeeded,  under  cover  of  the  night,  in  forcing 
his  iK-ay  throngh  the  enemy^s  lines,  and  making 
good  his  retreat  with  what  troops  remained  to  him 
in  safety  to  Panormus.  Agrigentum  itself  wa*  im- 
mediately afterwards  stonncS  and  plundered  l»y 
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the  Romans.  (Polyb.  i.  17—19  ;  Zonar.  viii.  10 1 
OroB.  iv.  7.)  Hannibal^s  attention  was  hencefank 
directed  principally  to  carrying  on  the  contest  bj 
sea:  with  a  fleet  of  sixty  ships,  he  lavaged  tlw 
coasts  of  Italy,  which  were  then  almost  defence- 
less ;  and  the  next  year  (b.c.  260),  on  leamiof 
that  the  consul,  Cn.  Cornelias  Sdpio  Asina,  haid 
put  to  sea  with  a  squadron  of  seventeen  ships,  he 
dispatched  Boodes,  with  twenty  gullies,  to  meet 
him  at  Lipara,  where  the  latter  succeeded  by  a 
stratagem  in  capturing  Scipio,  with  his  whole 
squadron.  After  this  success,  Hannibal  put  to  sea 
in  person,  with  fifty  ships,  for  the  purpose  of  again 
ra\'aging  the  coasts  of  Italy,  but,  fidling  in  unex- 
pectedly with  the  whole  Roman  fleet,  he  lost  mavj 
of  his  ships,  and  with  difficulty  nuide  his  escape  to 
Sicily  with  the  remainder.  Here,  however,  he  joined 
the  rest  of  his  fleet,  and  C.  Duilius,  having  taken 
the  command  of  that  of  the  Romans,  almost  im- 
mediately brought  on  a  general  action  off  Mylae. 
Hannibal,  well  knowing  the  inexperience  and  want 
of  skill  of  the  Romans  in  naval  warfieire,  and  having 
apparently  a  superior  force,  had  anticipated  an  easy 
victory,  but  the  valour  of  the  Romans,  togethei 
with  the  strange  ctmtrivance  of  the  oorri,  or  boaid* 
ing  bridges  gained  them  the  advantage  ;  the  Car- 
thaginians were  totally  defeated,  and  not  less  than 
fifty  of  their  ships  sunk,  destroyed,  or  taken. 
Hannibal  himself  v^'as  obliged  to  abandon  his  own 
ship  (a  vessel  of  seven  banks  of  oars,  which  had 
formerly  belonged  to  Pyrrhus),  and  make  his  esc^M 
in  a  small  boat.  He  hastened  to  Carthage,  where, 
it  is  said,  he  contrived  by  an  ingenious  stratagem  to 
escape  the  punishment  so  often  inflicted  by  tha 
Carthaginians  on  their  unsuccessful  generals.  (P<h 
lyb.  i.  21—23 ;  Zonar.  viii.  10,  11  ;  Oros.  iv.  7  ; 
Diod.  Exc.  Vatic,  xxiii.  2  ;  Dion  Cass.  Frag.  VaL 
62  ;  Polyaen.  vi.  1 6.  §  5.)  He  was,  nevertbelesa, 
deprived  of  his  command,  but  was  soon  after  (iqp- 
parently  the  very  next  year,  259)  again  sent  oat, 
with  a  considerable  fleet,  to  the  defence  of  Sardinia, 
which  hnd  been  attacked  by  the  Romans  under 
L.  Scipio.  Here  he  was  again  unfortunate,  and, 
having  lost  many  of  his  ships,  was  seised  by  Ma 
own  mutinous  troops,  and  put  to  death.  (PolyK 
i.  24 ;  Oros.  iv.  8 ;  Zonar.  viiL  12.  There  is  soma 
discrepancy  between  these  accounts,  and  it  is  not 
clear  whether  he  perished  in  the  year  of  Sdino*k 
operations  in  Sardinia,  or  in  the  following  connl- 
ship  of  Sulpicius  Patercnlus,  B.  c.  258.) 

6.  A  son  of  the  preceding,  was  one  of  the  Cai^ 
thaginian  officers  at  Lilybaeum  during  the  siege  of 
that  city  by  the  Romans.  He  was  employed  by 
the  general,  Himiico,  to  treat  with  the  disaflRKted 
Gaulish  mercenaries,  and  succeeded  in  indudng 
them  to  remain  faithful.  (Polyb.  L  43.) 

7.  Son  of  Hamilcar  (periiaps  the  Hamilcar  wha 
was  opposed  to  Regulus  [Haxilcah,  No.  7]),  wm 
chosen  by  the  Carthaginians,  as  a  distinguished 
naval  officer  and  a  friend  of  their  admiral,  Adhei^ 
bal,  to  command  the  squadron  destined  for  tks 
relief  of  Lilybaeum  in  the  15th  year  of  the  finl 
Punic  War,  b.  c.  250.  That  city  was  at  the  time 
blockaded  by  the  Romans  both  by  sea  and  land ; 
but  Hannibal,  sailing  from  Carthage  with  fifl^ 
ships  to  the  small  isUuids  of  the  Aegusae,  lay  thsTB 
awaiting  a  &vourable  wind ;  and  no  sooner  did 
this  arise,  than  he  put  out  to  sea,  and  qneading  aU 
sail,  stood  straight  into  the  harbour  of  Lilybanm, 
before  the  Romans  could  collect  their  ships  to  op- 
pose him.    He  thus  Unded  a  force  of  10.000 
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liige  SD^Hcf  of  proridons  ;  after  which, 
9min  dading  tlie  RomaiiB,  he  repaired  with  his 
flnt  to  join  that  of  Adherbol  at  DrepoBmii.  His 
Is  not  mentioiied  as  taking  part  in  the  great 
of  tliat  commandar  orer  P.  Claodins  in  the 
(249),  though  it  is  probable  that 
vaa  pvMent,  as  immodiateiy  afterwards  we  find 
detached,  with  a  foree  of  thirty  ships,  to  Pa- 
wkere  he  seized  the  Roman  magazines  of 
carried  them  off  to  Lilybaemn.  (Polyb.  L 
44,  46  ;  Diod.  .fire.  Hoetekel,  xziv.  1  ;  Oros.  iv. 
ML) 

S.  Snnuuned  the  Rhodian,  distinguished  him- 
tiif  dmng  the  siege  of  Lilybaeum  by  the  skill  and 
iariag  with  which  he  contriTed  to  nm  in  and  out 
of  the  haiixmr  of  that  place  with  his  single  ship, 
mat  thna  keep  up  the  communication  of  the  be- 
with  Carthsge,  in  spite  of  the  vigilance  of 
enan  blockading  sqaadrcm.    At  length,  how- 
he  fidl  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  who 
ly  made  use  of  his  galley,  of  the  swift- 
of  which  they  had  had  so  much  experience,  as 
anodel  after  which  toconstmct  their  own.  (Polyb. 
I  46,  47 ;  Zooar.  Tiii.  15,  who  erroneously  calls 
UBHaniM.) 
St.  A  general  in  the  war  of  the  Carthaginians 
their  reTolted  mercenaries,  a.  c.  240-238, 
f  appointed  to  succeed  Hanno,when  the  dis- 
between  that  general  and  Hamilcar  Barca 
in  the  deposition  of  the  former. 
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[Haitnio,  No.  12.]  Tt  is  probable  that  the  new  com- 
madetf  if  not  distinctly  pWced  in  subordination 
to  Handkar,  was  content  to  foUow  his  directions, 
ad  we  hear  nothing  of  him  separately  until  the 
il  two  generals  besi^ed  Tunis  with  their  combined 
toKeat,  On  this  occasion  Hamilcar  encamped  with 
a  part  of  the  army  on  one  side  of  the  city,  Hannibal 
SB  the  other ;  but  the  latter  was  so  wanting  in 
vigilanee,  that  Matho,  the  commander  of  the  be- 
mgtd  fiofcety  by  a  sudden  sally,  broke  into  his 
cmp,  made  a  great  slaughter  among  his  troops, 
Md  casied  off  Hannibal  himself  prisoner.  The 
■est  morning  the  unfortunate  general  was  nailed  to 
the  same  cross  on  which  Spendius,  the  chief  leader 
ef  the  insurgents,  had  been  previously  crucified  by 
Hamilcar.    (Polyb.  L   82,  86 ;   Died.  Exc,  Vat. 

ZXT.  1.) 

10.  Son  of  Hamilcar  Barca,  and  one  of  the  most 
iOiistrioas  generals  of  antiquity.  The  year  of  his 
krth  is  not  mentioned  by  any  ancient  writer,  but 
from  the  statements  concerning  his  age  at  the  battle 
of  Zama,  it  appears  that  he  must  have  been  bom 
in  B.  c.  247,  the  very  year  in  which  his  father 
Hamikar  was  first  appointed  to  the  command  in 
Skiiy.  (Clinton,  F,  H,  voL  iii.  pp.  20,  52 ;  but 
compare  Niebuhr,  L^,  on  Ronu  Hist,  vol.  i.  p. 
158.)  He  was  only  nine  years  old  when  his 
fiuher  took  him  with  him  into  Spain,  and  it  was  on 
this  occasion  that  Hamilcar  made  him  swear  upon 
the  altar  eternal  hostility  to  Rome.  The  story  was 
told  by  Hannibal  himself  many  years  afterwards  to 
Antiochns,  and  is  one  of  the  best  attested  in  ancient 
history.  (Polyb.  iii.  11  ;  Liv.  zxi.  1,  zzxv.  19  ; 
Com.  Nep.  Harm.  2  ;  Appian,  Hitp.  9  ;  Val.  Max. 
is.  3,  ext  f  3.)  Child  as  he  then  was,  Hannibal 
never  fofgot  his  vow,  and  his  whole  life  was  one 
continual  smuggle  against  the  power  and  dominar 
tion  of  Rome.  He  was  early  trained  in  arms 
under  the  eye  of  his  father,  and  probably  accom- 
panied him  on  most  of  his  campaigns  in  Spain.  We 
find  him  preeent  with  him  in  the  battle  in  which 


Hamilcar  perished  (b.  c.  229) ;  and  though  only 
eighteen  years  old  at  this  time,  he  had  already  dis- 
played so  much  courage  and  capacity  for  war,  that 
he  was  entrusted  byHasdrubal  (the  son-in-law  and 
successor  of  Hamilcar)  with  the  chief  command  of 
most  of  the  military  enterprises  planned  by  that 
general.  (Diod.  Em.  Hoeisk,  xxv.  p.  511  ;  Liv. 
xzi.  4 ;  Appian,  Hisp,  6.)  Of  the  details  of  these 
campaigns  we  know  notlung  ;  but  it  is  clear  that 
Hannilal  thus  early  gave  proof  of  that  remarkable 
power  over  the  minds  of  men,  which  he  afterwards 
displayed  in  so  eminent  a  degree,  and  secured  to 
himself  the  devoted  attachment  of  the  army  under 
his  command.  The  consequence  was,  that  on  the 
assassmation  of  Hasdrubal  (&  c.  221),  the  soldiers 
unanimously  proclaimed  their  youthiiil  leader  com- 
mander-in-chie^  and  the  government  at  Carthage 
hastened  to  ratify  an  appointment  which  they  had 
not,  in  feet,  the  power  to  prevent.  (Polyb.  iii.  13  ; 
Appian,  Hup.  8  ;  Zonar.  viii.  21.) 

Hannibal  was  at  this  time  in  the  twenty-sixth 
year  of  his  age.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he 
already  looked  forward  to  the  invasion  and  con- 
quest of  Italy  as  the  goal  of  his  ambition  ;  but  it 
was  necessary  for  him  first  to  complete  the  work 
which  had  been  so  ably  begun  by  his  two  prede- 
cessors, and  to  establish  the  Carthaginian  power  as 
firmly  as  possible  in  Spain,  before  he  made  that 
country  the  base  of  his  subsequent  operations^ 
This  was  the  work  of  two  campaigns.  Immediately 
after  he  had  received  the  command,  he  turned  his 
arras  against  the  Olcades,  a  nation  of  the  interior, 
who  were  speedily  compelled  to  submit  by  the  fidl 
of  their  capital  city,  Althaea.  Hannibal  levied 
large  sums  of  money  from  them  and  the  neigh- 
bouring tribes,  after  which  he  returned  into  winter 
quarters  at  New  Carthage.  The  next  year  (220), 
he  penetrated  ferther  into  the  country,  in  order  to 
assail  the  powerful  tribe  of  the  Vaccaeans,  and  re- 
duced their  two  strong  and  populous  cities  of  Hel- 
mantica  and  Arbocala.  On  his  return  from  this 
expedition,  he  was  involved  in  great  danger  by  a 
sudden  attack  from  the  Carpetanians,  together 
with  the  remaining  forces  of  the  Olcades  and  Vac- 
caeans, but  by  a  dexterous  manoeuvre  he  placed 
the  river  Tagns  between  himself  and  the  enemy, 
and  the  barbarian  army  was  cut  to  pieces  in  the 
attempt  to  force  their  passage.  After  these  successes 
he  again  returned  to  spend  the  winter  at  New 
Carthage.  (Polyb.  iii.  13 — 15  ;  Liv.  xxi.  5.) 

Early  in  the  ensuing  spring  (b.  c.  219)  Hannibal 
proceeded  to  lay  siege  to  Saguntum,  a  city  of 
Greek  origin,  which,  though  situated  to  the  south 
of  the  IberuB,  and  therefore  not  included  imder  the 
protection  of  the  treaty  between  Hasdrubal  and 
the  Romans  [Hasdrubal,  No.  5],  had  con- 
cluded an  alliance  with  the  latter  people.  There 
could  be  little  doubt,  therefore,  that  an  attack  upon 
Saguntum  would  inevitably  bring  on  a  war  with 
Rome  ;  but  for  this  Hannibal  was  prepared,  or 
rather  it  was  unquestionably  his  real  object.  The 
immediate  pretext  of  his  invasion  was  the  same  of 
which  the  Romans  so  often  availed  themselves, — 
some  injuries  inflicted  by  the  Saguntines  upon  one 
of  the  neighbouring  tribes,  who  invoked  the  assist- 
ance of  Hannibal.  But  the  resistance  of  the  city 
was  long  and  desperate,  and  it  was  not  till  after  a 
siege  of  near  eight  months,  in  the  course  of  whidi 
Hannibal  himself  had  been  severely  wounded,  that 
he  made  himself  master  of  the  phu».  (Polyb.  iiL 
17;  Liv.  xzi.   6—15;   Appian,  ffitp,   10 — 12; 
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Zonar.  viii.  21.)    During  all  this  period  the  Ro- 
mans sent  no  assistance  to  tlieir  allies :  they  had, 
indeed,  as  soon  as  they  heard  of  the  siege,  dis- 
patched ambassadors  to  Hannibal,  but  he  referred 
them  for  an  answer  to  the  government  at  home, 
and  they  could  obtun   no  satisfaction  firom  the 
Carthaginians,  in  whose  councils  tlie  war  party  hod 
now  a  decided  predominance.     A  second  embassy 
was  sent  after  the  fall  of  Saguntum  to  demand  the 
surrender  of  Hannibal  in  atonement  for  the  broach 
of  the  treaty  ;  but  this  was  met  by  an  open  decla- 
ration of  war,  and  thus  began  the  long  and  ar- 
duous struggle  called  tlie  Sc^nd  Punic  War.     Of 
this  it  has  been  justly  remarked,  that  it  was  not  so 
much  a  contest  between  the  powers  of  two  great 
nations, — between  Carthage  and  Rome, — as  be- 
tween the  individual  genius  of  Hannibal  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  combined  enei^os  of  the  Roman 
people  on  the  other.    The  position  of  Hannibal 
was  indeed  very  peculiar :  his  command  in  Spain, 
and  the  powerful  army  there,  wliich  was  entirely 
at  his  own  disposal,  rendered  him  in  great  measure 
independent  of  the  government  at  Carthage,  and 
the  latter  seemed  disposed   to  take  advantage  of 
this  circumstance  to  devolve  all  responsibility  upon 
him.     When  he  sent  to  Carthage  for  instructions 
as  to  how  he  should  act  in  regard  to  Saguntum, 
he  could  obtain  no  other  reply  than  that  he  should 
do  as  he  thought  best  (Appian,  Hisp,  10) ;  and 
though  the  government  afterwards  avowed  and  sup- 
ported his  proceedings  in  that  instance,  they  did 
little  themselves  to  prepare  for  the  impending  con- 
test     All  was  left  to  Hannibal,  who,  after  the 
conquest  of  Saguntum,  had  returned  once  more  to 
New  Carthage  for  the  winter,  and  was  there  ac- 
tively engaged  in  preparations  for  transporting  the 
scene  of  war  in  the  ensuing  campaign  from  Spain 
into  Italy.   At  the  some  timt*,  he  did  not  neglect  to 
provide  for  the  defence  of  Spain  and  Africa  during 
his  alraence  :  in  the  former  country  he  placed  his 
brother  Hasdrubal  with  a  considerable  army,  great 
part  of  which  was  composed  of  Africans,  while  he 
sent  over  a  large  body  of  Spanish  troops  to  con- 
tribute to  the  defence  of  Africa  and  even  of  Car- 
thage itself.  (Polyb.  iii.  33.)     During  the  winter 
he  allowed  many  of  the   Spaniards  in  his  own 
army  to  return  to  their  homes,  that  they  might  re- 
join their  standards  with  frcsli  spirits  for  Uie  ap- 
proaching campaign  :  he  himself  is  said  to  have 
repaired  to  Cades,  and  there  to  have  offered  up  in 
the  temple  of  JSIelkarth,  the  tutelary  deity  of  Tyre 
and  of  Carthage,  a  solemn  sacrilice  for  the  success 
of  his  expedition.  (Liv.  xxi.  21.) 

All  his  preparations  being  now  completed,  Han- 
nibal quitted  his  winter-quarters  at  New  Carthage 
in  the  spring  of  218,  and  crossed  the  Ibenis  with 
an  army  of  5>0,000  foot  and  1*2,000  horse.  (Polyb. 
iii.  35).  The  trilies  between  that  river  and  the 
Pyrenees  oflfercd  at  first  a  vigorous  resistance ;  and 
though  they  were  quickly  subdued,  Hannibal 
thought  it  necessary  to  leave  behind  him  a  force  of 
1 1,000  men,  under  Hanno,  to  maintain  this  newly 
acquired  province.  -His  forces  were  further  thinned 
during  the  passage  of  the  Pyrenees  by  desertion, 
which  obliged  him  to  send  home  a  large  body  of  his 
Spanish  troops.  W^ith  a  greatly  diminished  army, 
but  one  on  which  he  could  securely  rely,  he  now  con- 
tinued his  march  from  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees  to 
the  Rhone  without  meeting  with  any  opposition, 
the  Gaulish  tribes  through  which  he  paued  being 
favourably  disposed  to  him,  or  having  been  preTi- 
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ously  gained  over  by  his  emissaries.  The  RomaK 
consul,  P.  Scipio,  had  already  arrived  in  the  no&di- 
boiirhood  of  Massilia,  when  he  heard  that  Hannutl 
had  reached  the  Rhone,  but  was  too  late  to  diqMUa 
the  passage  of  that  river:  the  barbarians  on  tha 
left  bank  in  vain  endeavoured  to  preTent  the  Gn^ 
thaginian  army  from  crossing ;  and  Hannibal,  hav- 
ing effected  his  passage  with  but  little  loss,continiwd 
his  march  up  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone  as  fiw  ■■ 
its  confluence  with  the  Isero.  Here  he  interpoaed 
in  a  dibpute  between  two  rival  chiefs  of  the  AUo- 
broges,  and  by  lending  his  aid  to  establish  one  of 
them  firmly  on  the  throne,  secored  tlie  co-operation 
of  an  efficient  ally,  who  greatly  fiKilitated  hii 
farther  progress.  Bat  at  the  very  commenoanent 
of  the  actual  passage  of  the  Alps  he  was  met  hj 
hostile  barbarians,  who  at  first  threatened  altogether 
to  prevent  his  advance ;  and  it  was  not  without 
heavy  loss  that  he  was  able  to  surmount  this  diffi- 
cult pass.  For  some  time  after  this  his  advance 
was  comparatively  unimpeded  ;  but  a  todden  and 
treacherous  attack  from  the  Oauliah  mountaineen 
at  the  moment  when  his  troops  wen  struggting 
through  a  narrow  and  dangerous  defile,  went  near 
to  annihilate  his  whole  army.  Surmounting  all 
these  dangers,  he  at  length  reached  the  summit  of 
the  pass,  and  thenceforth  suffered  bat  little  from 
hostile  attacks ;  but  the  natural  difficnlties  of  th* 
road,  enhanced  by  the  lateness  of  the  leaion  (tb* 
beginning  of  October,  nt  which  time  the  snowa 
have  alrKuly  commenced  in  the  high  Alps),  canied 
him  almost  as  much  detention  and  diffioilty  ai  the 
opposition  of  the  barbarians  on  the  other  aide  of 
the  mountains.  So  heavy  were  his  loisea  Inm 
these  combined  causes,  that  when  he  at  lengtk 
emerged  from  the  valley  of  Aosta  into  the  plaint  of 
the  Po,  and  encamped  in  the  friendly  conntrj  of 
the  Inrabrions,  he  had  with  him  no  more  thaa 
20,000  foot  and  6000  horse.  Such  were  the  fncea, 
as  Polybiuj  remarks  (iL  24),  with  which  he  de- 
scended into  Italy,  to  attempt  the  overthrow  of  a 
power  that  a  few  years  before  was  able  to  master 
a  disposable  force  of  above  700,000  fighting  men. 
(Polyb.  iii.  35,  40—56 ;  Lir.  xxi  21—37.) 

The  march  of  Hannibal  across  the  Alps  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  events  in  ancient  histmry,  and, 
as  such,  vnxA  early  disfigured  by  exaggeratiofis  and 
misconceptions.  The  above  narrative  if  taken 
wholly  from  that  of  Polybius,  which  ia  ceitainly  by 
fiir  the  most  trustworthy  that  has  dcioendcd  to  vs; 
but  that  author  has  nowhere  clearly  stated  by 
which  of  the  posses  across  the  Alps  Hamiifaat 
effected  his  march;  and  this  qnestion  baa  given 
rise  to  much  controversy  both  in  ancient  and  mo- 
dem times.  Into  this  discussion  oar  limits  will  not 
allow  us  to  enter,  but  the  following  may  be  briefly 
stated  as  the  general  results :  —  1.  That  after  a 
careful  examination  of  the  text  of  Polylmia,  and 
comparison  of  the  different  localities,  hit  namtive 
will  be  found  on  the  whole  to  agree  best  with  the 
supposition  that  Hannibal  crossed  the  Chnian  Abu* 
or  Little  SL  Bernard,  though  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  there  are  some  difiicultiet  attending  this  line, 
enwdally  in  regard  to  the  descent  into  Italy.  % 
That  Caclius  Antipater  certainly  represented  bin 
as  taking  this  note  (Lit.  zzi  38)  ;  and  aa  he  k 
known  to  have  followed  the  Greek  histoiy  of 
Silenus,  who  is  said  to  have  accompanied  Hannifaal 
in  many  of  his  campaigns,  his  authority  is  of  the 
greatest  weight  3.  Tliat  Livy  and'Stnbo^  en 
the  contrary,  both  suppose  him  to  have  tnwwd  Ihi 
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CiCliui  AlpSt  or  Mont  Gen^yre.  (Lit.  L  c;  Strab. 
ir.  p.  209!)  Bat  the  main  argument  that  appears 
la  mcf  we^ed  with  Livy,  as  it  has  done  with 
Bcodern  writcfs  on  liie  subject,  is  the  as- 
thai  Hannibal  descended  in  the  first 
lato  the  countiy  of  the  Taurinians,  which 
li  tuyuiil  lo  the  direct  testimony  of  Polybius, 
imj9  expressly  that  he  descended  among  the 
'  !iaiw  (unrppc  roKfo^Ss  tls  rii  ir«f4  rdv 
wOta,  nd  ra  Twr  naSfigpttP  $9vos,  iii.  56.), 
mi  mJbttgmtmdjf  mentions  his  attack  on  the  Tanri- 
MBk  4.  That  as  according  to  Liry  himself  (xxi. 
tl)  1ik»  4?aiiT^^  emissuies  who  actea  as  Hannibal^s 
jiIm  warn  Boiani,  it  was  natural  that  these  should 
him  by  the  passage  that  led  directly  into 
oc  their  allies  and  brothers-in-arms, 
rather  than  into  that  of  the  Tauri- 
a  LSg^nxian  tribe,  who  were  at  this  very  time 
ii  a  alite  of  hostility  with  the  Insnbrians.  (Polyb. 
&  Ml)  And  this  remark  will  serve  to  explain 
vly  Hp»*>CTmJ  chose  apparently  a  longer  route 
iHtead  ef  the  more  direct  one  of  the  Mont  Qenevre. 
I^dy,  it  ia  remarkable  that  Polybius,  though  he 
the  exaggerations  and  absurdities  with 
writers  had  encumbered  their  narra- 
47,  48),  does  not  intimate  that  any  doubt 
ntuned  as  to  the  line  of  his  march  ;  and 
PImb^,  in  a  letter  to  the  senate,  written  in  73 
lkC(^ Salliist.  Hi$t,  Frag.  lib.  iiL  ),  alludes  to  the 
■Hi  «C  Hannibal  across  the  Alps  as  something 
«dl  knovn :  hence  it  iq)pears  clear  that  the  pas- 
1^  by  which  he  crossed  them  must  have  been  one 
if  Aoae  fireqnented  in  subsequent  times  by  the 
Immm  ;  and  this  argument  seems  decisive  against 
^  «'*"wi*»  of  the  Mont  Cenis,  which  have  been  ad- 
neated  1^  some  modem  writers,  that  pass  having 
MaicBtly  iMVer  been  used  until  the  middle  ages. 
Tat  a  fidler  examination  of  this  much  controverted 
i^eety  the  reader  may  consult  De  Luc,  Iludoire  du 
PumojfB  de9  Alpes  pur  AnnUxil^  8vo.  Geneve,  2d 
cdiL  1825 ;  Wickham  and  Cramer,  Dissertation 
m  A$  Poamagt  of  Hanmbal  over  the  Alps,  Lond, 
IB28,  2d  edit. ;  Ukert,  HannibaTs  Zug.  uber  die 
Alpem,  appended  to  the  4th  vol.  of  his  (JeograpMe 
d.  Grieck.  «.  R'omer:  in  which  works  the  earlier 
dissertations  and  scattered  remarks  of  other  writers 
tie  diacusaed  or  referred  to.  Of  the  latest  histo- 
tiaaa  it  may  be  noticed  that  Niebuhr  (Jjcct.  on 
Jiamu  HiMl^  vol  i.  p.  170)  and  Arnold  {Hist,  of 
liomSf  ToL  iii.  p.  83^9*2,  note  u),  as  well  as  Bot- 
tichcr  {CfesdL  d.  Carthager,  p.  261),  have  decided 
ID  fiivoor  of  the  Little  St.  Bernard  ;  while  Michelct 
[IlisL  RamainA,  voL  ii.  p.  10)  and  Thierry  {Ilusi, 
des  Gamlois^  toL  i.  p.  27b*),  in  common  with  almost 
an  Fieoch  writers,  adopt  the  Mont  Genevre  or 
Moot  Cenis. 

Five  months  had  been  employed  in  the  march 
tnm  New  Carthage  to  the  plains  of  Italy,  of  which 
the  actual  passage  of  the  Alps  had  occupied  fifteen 
day*.  (Polyb.  iii.  56.)  Hannibal^s  first  care  was 
BOW  to  recruit  the  strength  of  his  troops,  exhausted 
by  the  hardships  and  fatigues  they  had  undergone : 
after  a  short  interval  of  repose,  he  turned  his  arms 
against  the  Taurinians  (a  tribe  bordering  on,  and 
hostile  to,  the  Insubrians),  whom  he  quickly  re- 
duced, and  took  their  principal  city.  The  news  of 
the  approach  of  P.  Sdpio  next  obliged  him  to  turn 
his  attention  towards  a  more  formidable  enemy. 
Sdpio  had  sent  on  his  own  army  from  Massilia 
into  Spain,  while  he  himself  returning  to  Etruria, 
'  the  Apennines  from  thence  into  Cisalpine 
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Gaul,  took  the  command  of  the  praetor^s  army, 
which  he  found  there,  and  led  it  against  Hannibal. 
In  the  first  action,  which  took  place  in  the  plains 
westward  of  the  Ticinus,  the  cavalry  and  light- 
armed  troops  of  the  two  armies  were  alone  engaged; 
and  the  superiority  of  Hannibal*s  Numidian  horse 
at  once  decided  the  combat  in  his  fiivour.  The 
Romans  were  completely  routed,  and  Scipio  him- 
self severely  wounded ;  in  consequence  of  which  he 
hastened  to  retreat  beyond  the  Ticinus  and  the  Po, 
under  the  walls  of  Placentia.  Hannibal  crossed 
the  Po  higher  up ;  and  advancing  to  Placentia, 
offered  battle  to  ^ipio;  but  the  latter,  declined  the 
combat,  and  withdrew  to  the  hills  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Trebia.  Here  he  was  soon  after  joined  by 
the  other  consul,  Ti.  Sempronius  Longus,  who  had 
hastened  firom  Ariminum  to  his  support:  their 
combined  armies  were  greatly  superior  to  that  of 
the  Carthaginians,  and  Sempronius  was  eager  to 
bring  on  a  general  battle,  of  which  Hannibal,  on 
his  side,  was  not  less  desirous,  notwithstanding 
the  great  inferiority  of  his  force.  The  result  was 
decisive:  the  Romans  were  completely  defeated, 
with  heavy  loss ;  and  the  remains  of  their  shattered 
army,  together  with  the  two  consuls,  took  refuge 
within  the  walls  of  Placentia.  (Polyb.  iii.  60 — 74; 
Liv.  xxi.  39 — 48,  52 — 56 ;  Appian,  Annib.  5—7  ; 
Zonar.  viii.  23,  24.) 

The  battle  of  the  Trebia  was  fought  late  in  the 
year,  and  the  winter  had  already  begun  with  un- 
usual severity,  so  that  Hannibal*s  troops  suffered 
severely  from  cold,  and  all  his  elephants  perished, 
except  one.  But  his  victory  had  caused  all  the 
wavering  tribes  of  the  Gauls  to  declare  in  his 
favour ;  and  he  was  now  able  to  take  up  his  winter- 
quarters  in  security,  and  to  levy  fresh  troops  among 
the  Gauls  while  he  awaited  the  approach  of  spring. 
According  to  Livy  (xxi.  58),  he  made  an  unsuc- 
cessfiil  attempt  to  cross  the  Apennines  before  the 
winter  was  well  over,  but  was  driven  back  by  the 
violence  of  the  storms  that  he  encountered.  But 
as  soon  as  the  season  permitted  the  renewal  ol 
military  operations  (b.  c.  217),  he  entered  the 
country  of  the  Ligurian  tribes,  who  had  lately  de- 
clared in  his  favour,  and  descended  by  the  vaUey 
of  the  Macra  into  the  marshes  on  the  banks  of  the 
Arno.  He  had  apparently  chosen  this  route  in 
order  to  avoid  the  Roman  armies,  which,  under  the 
two  consuls,  Flaminius  and  Servilius,  guarded  tho 
more  obvious  passes  of  the  Apennines;  but  the 
hardships  and  difficulties  which  he  encountered  in 
struggling  through  the  mor&hcs  were  immense, 
great  numbers  of  his  horses  and  beasts  of  burthen 
perished,  and  he  himself  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye 
by  a  violent  attack  of  ophthalmia.  At  length, 
however,  he  reached  Faesulae  in  safety,  and  was 
able  to  allow  his  troops  a  short  interval  of  repose. 
Flaminius,  with  his  army,  was  at  this  time  at 
Arretium ;  and  Hannibal  (whose  object  was  always 
to  bring  the  Roman  commanders  to  a  battle,  in 
which  the  superior  discipline  of  his  veteran  troops, 
and  the  excellence  of  his  numerous  cavalry,  rendered 
him  secure  of  victory),  when  he  moved  from 
Faesulae,  passed  by  the  Roman  general,  and  ad- 
vanced towards  Perugia,  laying  waste  the  fertile 
country  on  his  line  of  march.  Flaminius  imme- 
diately broke  up  his  camp,  and  following  the  traces 
of  Hannibal,  feU  into  the  snare  which  was  prepared 
for  him.  His  army  was  attacked  under  the  most 
disadvantageous  circumstances,  where  it  was 
hemmed  in  between  rocky  hejghts  previously  occu- 
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pied  by  the  enemy  and  the  Inke  of  Thrasvnienus  ; 
and  its  dcstmction  woa  almost  complete,  thousands 
fell  by  the  sword,  among  whom  was  the  consul 
himself;  thouiuinds  more  perished  in  the  lake,  and 
no  less  Uian  15,000  prisoners  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Hannibal,  who  on  his  side  is  said  to  have  lost 
only  1500  men.  A  body  of  4000  horse,  who  had 
been  sent  to  the  support  of  Flaminius  under  C. 
Centonius,  were  also  intercepted,  and  the  whole  of 
them  cut  to  pieces  or  made  prisoners.  (Polyb.  iii. 
77 — 8G;  Liv.  rxii.  1 — 8  ;  Appian,  Annib.  9,  10; 
Zonar.  viii.  25.)  IIannibal*s  treatment  of  the  cap- 
tives on  this  occasion,  as  well  as  after  the  battle  of 
tlie  Trebia,  was  marked  by  the  same  policy  on  which 
he  aftcrwiuds  uniformly  acted:  the  Roman  citizens 
alone  were  retained  as  prisoners,  while  their  Italian 
allies  were  dismissed  without  ransom  to  their  re- 
spective homes.  By  this  means  he  hoped  to  ex- 
cite the  nations  of  Italy  against  their  Roman 
masters,  and  to  place  himself  in  the  position  of  the 
leader  of  a  national  movement  rather  than  that  of 
a  foreign  invader.  It  was  probably  in  order  to  give 
time  for  this  feeling  to  disjilay  itself,  that  he  did 
not,  after  so  decisive  a  victor}',  puf^h  on  towards 
Rome  itself;  but  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
upon  the  Roman  colony  of  Spolctium,  he  turned 
aside  through  the  Apennines  into  Piccnum,  and 
thence  into  the  northern  part  of  Apulia.  Here  he 
spent  a  great  part  of  the  summer,  and  was  able 
effectually  to  restore  his  troops,  which  hod  suffered 
much  from  the  hardships  of  their  previous  marches. 
But  no  symptoms  appeared  of  the  in&urrtH:tions  he 
lind  looked  for  among  the  Italians.  The  Romans 
had  collected  a  fresh  army;  and  Fabius,  who  had 
been  appointed  to  the  command  of  it,  with  the 
title  of  dictator,  while  he  prudently  avoided  a 
general  action,  was  able  frequently  to  harass  and 
anuoy  the  Carthaginian  army.  Hainiibal  now, 
therefore,  recrossed  the  Apennines,  descended  into 
the  rich  plains  of  Campania,  and  laid  waste,  with- 
out opposition,  that  fertile  territory.  But  lie  was 
nnablc  cither  to  maki;  himself  master  of  anv  of  the 
towns,  or  to  draw  the  wary  Fabius  to  a  Itattle. 
The  Roman  general  contented  himself  with  occupy- 
ing the  mountain  pa<(ses  leading;  from  Samnium 
into  Campiuiia,  by  which  Ilannilial  must  of  Ufccs- 
sity  retnvit,  and  believed  that  he  had  caught  him 
as  it  were  in  a  trap ;  but  Hnnnibal  i-luded  \m  vigi- 
lance by  an  ingenious  stratagem,  passed  the  defiles 
of  the  Apennines  without  loss  and  e&t;iblihhed  him- 
B(>lf  in  the  plains  of  Apulia,  where  he  collected  sup- 
plies from  all  sides,  in  order  to  prepare  fur  the 
winter.  During  this  op'ration  the  impatience  of 
the  Romans  and  the  ra>liness  of  Minucius  (who 
had  been  raised  by  the  voia>  of  popular  clamour  to 
an  equality  in  the  command  with  Fabius)  were 
very  near  giving  Hannikil  the  opportunity  for 
which  he  was  ever  on  the  watch,  to  crush  the 
Roman  armv  bv  a  decisive  blow  ;  but  Fabius  was 
able  to  save  his  colleague  fn)m  destruction ;  and 
Hannibal,  afti>r  obtaining  only  a  partial  advantage, 
took  up  his  winter-quarters  at  the  small  town  of 
(leronium.  (Polvb.  iii.  85—94,  100—105  ;  Liv. 
xxii.  7—18,  -.'3—30,  32;  Plut.  Fnh.  3—13;  Ap- 
pLin,  Annib.  12 — IG  ;  Zonar.  viii.  25,  2G.) 

The  next  spring  (n.  c.  216)  was  a  peritKl  of  in- 
action on  both  sides :  the  Romans  were  engaged  in 
making  preparations  for  bringing  an  unusually  large 
force  into  tho  field  ;  and  Ilannilial  remained  at 
Ocronium  until  XnU*.  in  the  spring,  when  the  want 
of  provisions  compelling  him  to  move,  he  sur^Mised 
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the  Reman  magazines  at  Cannae,  a  unall  town  of 
ApulLi,  and  established  his  head-quarters  then 
until  the  harvest  could  be  got  in.  Meanwhile,  th* 
two  Roman  consuls,  L.  Aemilius  Paullus  and  C 
'iVrentins  Varro,  arrived  at  the  head  of  an  annT  of' 
little  less  than  90,000  men.  To  this  mighty  host 
Hannibal  gave  battle  in  tho  plains  on  the  r^t 
bank  of  the  Aufidus,  just  below  the  town  of  Gui- 
nae.*  We  have  no  statement  of  the  nnmben 
of  his  army,  but  it  is  certain  that  it  must  havB 
been  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  the  enemy ;  not- 
withstanding which,  the  exceUence  of  his  cavalrf, 
and  the  disciplined  valour  of  his  Afncan  and 
Spanish  infantry,  gave  him  the  most  decisive  yity 
tory.  The  immense  army  of  the  Romans  wai 
not  only  defeated,  but  anuihilated ;  and  between 
forty  and  fifty  thousand  men  are  said  to  have  &llen 
in  the  field,  among  whom  was  the  consul  Aemilius 
Paullus,  both  the  consuls  of  the  preceding  year,  the 
late  master  of  the  horse,  Minucius,  abovo  eight j 
senators,  and  a  multitude  of  the  wealthy  knights 
who  composed  the  Roman  cavalry.  The  other  consal, 
A'^arro,  escaped  with  a  few  horsemen  to  Vennsia, 
and  a  small  band  of  resolute  men  forced  their  way 
from  the  Roman  camp  to  Canusium  ;  all  the  rest 
were  killed,  dispersed,  or  taken  prisoners.  (Polyb. 
iii.  107— 1 17  ;  Uw  xxii.  3G,  38—50  ;  Plut.  FaJU, 
14 — 16  ;  Appian,  Annib.  17 — 25  ;  Zonar.  ix.  1.) 

Hannibal  has  been  generally  blamed  for  not  fol- 
lowing up  his  advantage  at  once,  after  so  decisiT* 
a  victor}',  by  an  immediate  advance  upon  Roma 
its(>lf^ — a  measure  which  was  strongly  urged  npon 
him  by  Maharbiil  [Maharbal];  and  we  are  told 
that  he  himself  afterwards  bitterly  repented  of  hit 
error.  Whatever  may  be  the  motives  that  de- 
terred him  from  such  a  step,  we  cannot  but  be  sur- 
prised at  his  apparent  inactivity  after  the  battle, 
lie  probably  expected  that  so  brilliant  a  socceta 
would  immediately  produce  a  genenil  rising  among 
the  nations  of  Italy,  and  remained  for  a  time 
quietly  in  Apulia,  until  they  should  liave  bad 
time  to  declare  themselves.  Nor  were  his  hopea 
disappointed:  the  Hirpinians,  all  the  Samnitea 
(except  the  Pontrian  tribe),  and  almost  all  the 
Apulians,  Luconians,  and  Bruttians  declared  in 
favour  of  Carthage.  But  though  the  whole  of  the 
south  of  Italy  wiis  thus  apiiarently  lost  to  the  Ro- 
mans, yet  the  eifiHrt  of  this  insurrection  was  not  se 
decisive  as  it  would  at  first  appear  ;  for  the  I^in 
color.ies,  which  still  without  exception  remained 
faithful,  gave  the  Romans  a  powerful  hold  upon  the 
revolted  provinces  ;  and  the  Greek  cities  on  the 
coast,  though  mostly  disposed  to  join  the  Cartha- 
ginians, were  restrained  by  the  presence  of  Roman 
garrisons.  Hence  it  became  necessary  to  su[^rt 
the  insurrection  in  the  different  parts  of  Italy  with 
a  Cartha^nnian  force ;  and  Hannibal,  while  he 
himself  moved  forward  into  Samnium,  detached  hia 
brother  Mago  into  Bruttium,  and  Hanno,  one  of 
his  ablest  ofTicers,  into  Luainia.    After  securing  the 

*  The  battle  of  Cannae  was  fought,  according 
to  Claudius  Quadrigarius  (ap.  Macrob.  i.  16  ;  GelL 
V.  17.  §  2),  on  the  2nd  of  August ;  but  it  seems 
prokible  that  the  Roman  calendar  was  at  this 
period  considerably  in  advance  of  the  tiuc  time,  and 
that  the  bittle  was  fought  in  reality  at  least  as  early 
as  the  middle  of  June.  (See  AmoId*s  RcmBj 
vol.  iii.  p.  136;  Clinton,  F.  It.  vol.  iii.  p.42| 
where  the  words  **  Ukiml  the  true  time  **  are  evi- 
dently an  accidental  error.) 
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of  the  Smniiitw,  he  puhed  forward  into 
and  thoagh  fi^ed  in  the  attempt  to 
hioaelf  matter  of  Ne^wlii,  which  had  heen 
tte  iounediate  object  of  his  adyance,  he  was  more 
Ikaa  compensated  by  the  acquisition  of  Capua  (a 
atj  aeareelj  inferior  to  Rome  itself  in  importance), 
dbe  Atea  of  which  were  opened  to  hun  by  the 
ftfmtr  |Mtfty.  Here,  after  redacing  the  small 
tawna  of  Nnceria  and  Acerrae,  he  established  hit 
«mj  in  winter- quarters ;  while  he,  at  the  tame 
timcit  curied  on  the  si^e  of  Casilinum,  a  small  but 
rtnng  fortress  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 
(Lir.  xxiL  58,  61,  xziiL  1—10,  14—18  ;  Zonar. 
BE.  1,2;  Pfait.Fa6.  17.) 

I  celebrated  for  its  wealth  and  luxury, 
tke  enerrating  effect  which  these  produced 
the  aimj  of  Hannibal  became  a  favourite 
of  rhetorical  exaggeration  in  later  ages. 
(Zonar.  ix.  S  ;  Floms,  ii.  6.^  The  futility  of 
waA  declamations  is  sofficiently  shown  by  the 
mafiti  fact  that  the  superiority  of  that  army  in 
Ike  field  zemained  as  decided  as  ever.  Still  it  may 
be  tnil J  said  that  the  winter  spent  at  Capua,  b.  c. 
916-215,  was  in  great  measure  the  turning  point 
of  Hannifaal^s  fortune,  and  firom  this  time  the  war 
aHimed  an  altered  character.  The  experiment  of 
what  be  coald  effect  with  his  single  army  had  now 
follj  tried,  and,  notwithstanding  all  his  vic- 
it  had  decidedly  £uled  ;  for  Rome  was  still 
and  still  provided  with  the  means  of 
■arafafnfrg  a  protracted  contest.  But  Hannibal 
had  not  relied  on  his  own  forces  alone,  and  he  now 
Imnd  himself,  apparently  at  least,  in  a  condition 
la  eommence  the  execution  of  his  long-cherished 
plan, — that  of  arming  Italy  itself  against  the  Ro- 
■ana,  and  crushing  the  ruling  power  by  means  of 
her  own  subjects.  It  was  to  this  object  that  his 
atSentioD  was  henceforth  mainly  directed  ;  and 
hcaee,  eren  when  apparently  inactive,  he  was,  in 
nality,  occupied  with  the  most  important  schemes, 
and  busy  in  raising  up  &esh  foes  to  overwhelm  his 
aatagofiistsw  From  this  time,  also,  the  Romans 
ia  great  measure  changed  their  phm  of  operations, 
sad,  instead  of  opposing  to  Hannibal  one  great 
srmy  in  the  field,  they  hemmed  in  his  move- 
Brats  on  all  sides,  guarded  all  the  most  important 
towns  with  strong  garrisons,  and  kept  up  an  army 
in  every  province  of  Italy,  to  thwart  the  opera- 
tions of  his  lieutenants,  and  check  the  rising  dis- 
position to  revolt.  It  is  impossible  here  to  follow  in 
detail  the  complicated  movements  of  the  subse- 
^poent  campaigns,  during  which  Hannibal  himself 
frequently  traversed  Italy  in  all  directions,  appear- 
ing suddenly  wherever  his  presence  was  called  for, 
ua^  astoniahin^r,  and  often  baffling,  the  enemy  by 
the  rapidity  of  bis  marches.  Still  less  can  we  ad- 
vert to  all  the  successes  or  defeats  of  his  generals, 
though  these  of  necessity  often  influenced  his  own 
operations.  All  that  we  can  do  is,  to  notice  very 
briefly  the  leading  events  which  distinguished 
each  sucoesMve  campaign.  But  it  is  necessary  to 
bear  in  mind,  if  we  would  rightly  estimate  the 
character  and  genius  of  Hannibal,  that  it  was  not 
ouly  where  he  was  present  in  person  that  his  su- 
periority made  itself  felt :  as  Polybius  has  justly 
fcmarked  (ix.  22),  he  was  at  once  the  author  and 
the  presiding  spirit  of  all  that  was  done  in  this 
war  against  the  Roman  power,  —  in  Sicily  and  in 
Macedonia,  as  well  as  in  Italy  itself,  from  one  ex- 
tremity of  the  peninsula  to  the  other. 

The  campaign  of  215  was  not  marked  by  any 
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decisire  erenta.  Casilinum  had  Men  in  the 
courso  of  the  winter,  and  with  the  advance  of 
spring  Hannibal  took  up  his  camp  on  Mount 
Tifitta,  where,  while  awaiting  the  arrival  of  rein- 
forcements from  Carthage,  he  was  at  hand  to  sup- 
port his  partisans  in  Campania,  and  oppose  the 
Roman  generals  in  that  province.  But  his  attempts 
on  Cumae  and  Neapolis  were  foiled  ;  and  even  after 
he  had  been  joined  by  a  force  from  Carthage  (very 
inferior,  however,  to  what  he  had  expected),  he 
sustained  a  repulse  before  Nola,  which  was  magni- 
fied by  the  Romans  into  a  defeat  As  the  winter 
approached,  he  withdrew  into  Apulia,  and  took  up 
his  quarters  in  the  plains  around  ArpL  But  other 
prospects  were  already  opening  before  him  ;  in  his 
camp  on  Tifsta  he  had  received  embassies  from 
Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  and  Hieronymus  of 
Syracuse,  both  of  which  he  had  eagerly  welcomed  ; 
and  thus  sowed  the  seeds  of  two  fresh  wars,  and 
raised  up  two  formidable  enemies  against  the 
Roman  power.  (Liv.  xxiii.  19,  20,  30—35,  41  — 
4C  ;  xxiv.  6  ;  Plut.  Man.  10—12 ;  Polyb.  viL  2, 
9  ;  Zonar.  ix.  4.) 

These  two  collateral  wars  in  some  degree  drew 
off  the  attention  of  both  parties  from  tliat  in  Italy 
itself;  yet  the  Romans  still  opposed  to  the  Car- 
thaginian general  a  chain  of  armies  which  hampered 
all  his  operations  ;  and  though  Hannibal  was  ever 
on  the  watch  for  the  opportunity  of  striking  a 
blow,  the  campaign  of  214  was  still  less  decisive 
than  that  of  the  preceding  year.  Early  in  the 
summer  he  advanced  from  Apulia  to  his  former 
station  on  Mount  Ti&ta,  to  watch  over  the  safety 
of  Capua ;  from  thence  he  had  descended  to  the 
Lake  Avemus,  in  hopes  of  making  himself  mastei 
of  Puteoli,  when  a  prospect  was  held  out  to  him  of 
surprising  the  important  city  of  Tarentom.  Thither 
he  hastened  by  forced  marches,  but  arrived  too 
late, — Tarentum  had  been  secured  by  a  Roman 
force.  After  this  his  operations  were  of  little  im- 
portance, until  he  again  took  up  his  winter-quarters 
in  Apulia.  (Liv.  xxiv.  12,  13,  17,  20.) 

During  the  following  summer  (b.  c.  213),  while 
all  eyes  were  turned  towards  the  war  in  Sicily, 
Hannibal  remained  almost  wholly  inactive  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tarentum,  the  hopes  he  still 
entertained  of  making  himself  master  of  that  im- 
portant city  rendering  him  unwilling  to  quit  that 
quarter  of  Italy.  Fabius,  who  was  opposed  to  him, 
was  equally  inefficient ;  and  the  capture  of  Arpi, 
which  was  betrayed  into  his  hands,  was  the  only 
advantage  he  was  able  to  gain.  But  before  tho 
close  of  the  ensuing  winter  Hannibal  was  rewarded 
with  the  long-looked-for  prize,  and  Tarentum  was 
betrayed  into  his  hands  by  Nicon  and  Philemenus. 
The  advantage,  however,  was  still  incomplete,  for 
a  Roman  garrison  still  held  possession  of  the  cita- 
del, from  which  he  was  unable  to  dislodge  them. 
(Polyb.  viii.  26 — 36  ;  Liv.  xxiv.  44 — 47  ;  xxv.  1, 
8 — 11  ;  Appian,  Amiib,  31—33.) 

The  next  year  (212)  was  marked  by  important 
events.  In  Sicily,  on  the  one  hand,  the  fall  of 
Syracuse  more  than  counterbalanced  the  acquisition 
of  Tarentum  ;  while  in  Spain,  on  the  contrary,  the 
defeat  and  death  of  the  two  Scipios  [Hasoru- 
BAL,  No.  6]  seemed  to  establish  the  superiority  of 
Carthage  in  that  country,  and  open  the  way  to 
Hasdrubal  to  join  his  brother  in  Italy ;  a  movement 
which  Hannibal  appears  to  have  been  already  long 
expecting.  Meanwhile,  the  two  consuls,  em- 
boldened by  the  apparent  inactivity  of  the  Cartb»> 
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ginian  general,  began  to  draw  together  their  forces 
for  the  purpose  of  besieging  Capua.  Hanno,  who 
was  despatched  thither  by  Hannibal  with  a  large 
«ronvoj  of  stores  and  proviftions,  was  defeated,  and 
the  object  of  his  march  frustrated  ;  and  though 
another  officer  of  the  same  name,  with  a  body  of 
Carthaginian  and  Numidian  troops,  threw  himself 
into  the  city,  the  Romans  still  threatened  it  with 
a  siege,  and  Hannibal  himself  was  compelled  to 
advance  to  its  relief.  By  this  movement  he  for  a 
time  checked  the  operations  of  the  connuls,  and 
compelled  them  to  withdraw ;  but  ho  was  unable 
to  bring  either  of  them  to  battle.  Ccntenius,  a 
centurion,  who  had  obtained  the  command  of  a 
force  of  8000  men,  vras  more  confident ;  he  ven- 
tured an  engagement  with  Hannibal,  and  paid  the 
penalty  of  his  rashness  by  the  loss  of  his  army 
and  his  life.  This  success  was  soon  followed  by  a 
more  important  victory  over  the  praetor  Cn.  Ful- 
vius  at  Herdonea  in  Apulia,  in  which  the  army  of 
the  latter  was  utterly  destroyed,  and  20,000  men 
cut  to  pieces.  But  while  Hannibal  was  thus  em- 
ployed elsewhere,  ho  was  unable  to  prevent  the 
consuls  from  effectually  forming  the  siege  of  Capua, 
and  surrounding  that  city  with  a  double  line  of 
in  trench  men  ts.  (Liv.  xxv.  13 — 15,  18 — '22.) 

His  power  in  the  south  had  been  increased 
during  this  campaign  by  the  important  accession  of 
Metapontum  and  Thurii :  but  the  citadel  of  Taren- 
tnm  still  held  out,  and,  with  a  view  to  urge  the 
siege  of  this  fortress  by  his  presence,  Hannibal 
spent  the  ranter,  and  the  whole  of  the  ensuing 
spring  (211),  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood.  But 
as  the  season  advanced,  the  pressing  danger  of 
Capim  once  more  summoned  him  to  its  relief.  He 
accordingly  presented  himself  before  the  Roman 
camp,  and  attacked  their  lines  from  without,  while 
the  garrison  co-operated  with  him  by  a  vigorous 
sally  from  the  walls.  Both  attacks  were,  however, 
repulsed,  and  Hannibal,  thus  foiled  in  his  attempt 
to  raise  the  siege  by  direct  means,  determined  on 
the  bold  manoeuvre  of  marching  directly  upon  Rome 
itself,  in  hopes  of  thus  compelling  the  consuls  to 
abandon  their  designs  upon  Capun,  in  order  to 
provide  for  the  defence  of  the  city.  But  this  daring 
scheme  was  again  frustrated :  the  appearance  of 
Hannibal  before  the  gates  of  Rome  for  a  moment 
struck  terror  through  the  city,  but  a  considerable 
body  of  troops  was  at  the  time  within  the  walls, 
and  the  consul,  Fulvius  Flaccus,  as  soon  as  he 
heard  of  Hannibars  march,  hastened,  with  a  por- 
tion of  the  besieging  army,  from  Capua,  while  he 
still  left  with  the  other  consul  a  force  amply  suf- 
ficient to  carry  on  the  sie;j:o.  Haimibal  was  thus 
disappointed  in  the  main  object  of  his  advance,  and 
he  had  no  means  of  eflfocting  any  thing  against 
Rome  itself,  where  Fulvius  and  Fabius  confined 
themselves  strictly  to  the  defensive,  allowing  him 
to  ravage  the  whole  country,  up  to  the  very  walls 
of  Rome,  without  opposition.  Nothing  therefore 
remained  for  him  but  to  retreat,  and  he  accordingly 
recrossed  the  Anio,  and  marched  slowly  and  sul- 
lenly throuffh  the  land  of  the  Chines  and  Simnites, 
ravaging  the  country  which  he  traversed,  and 
closely  followed  by  the  Roman  consul,  upon  whom 
he  at  length  turned  suddenly,  and,  by  a  night 
attack,  very  nearly  destroyed  his  whole  army. 
When  he  had  thus  reached  Apulia,  he  made  from 
thence  a  forced  march  into  Bnittium,  in  hopes  of 
surprising  Rhegium  ;  but  here  he  was  again  foiled, 
and  Capua,  which  he  woa  now  compelled  to  abandon  | 
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to  its  fiite,  soon  after  surrendered  to  the  Romany 
Hannibal  once  more  took  up  his  winter-qnarten  in 
Apulia.  (Liv.  xxri.  4 — 14  ;  Polyb.  ix.  .3 — 7  ; 
Appian,^»ny6.  38—43  ;  Zonar.  ix.  6.) 

The  commencement  of  the  next  season  (210) 
was  marked  by  the  fall  of  Salapia,  which  was  be- 
trayed by  the  inhabitants  to  Marcellus;  but  this  low 
was  soon  avenged  by  the  total  defeat  and  destme- 
tion  of  the  army  of  the  proconsul  Cn.  Fulvius  at 
Herdonea.  Marcellus,  on  his  port,  carefully  avoided 
an  action  for  the  rest  of  the  campaign,  while  he 
harassed  his  opponent  by  every  possible  means. 
Thus  the  rest  of  that  summer,  too,  wore  away 
without  any  important  results.  But  this  state  ^ 
comparative  inactivity  was  necessarily  injurious  to 
the  cause  of  Hannibal :  the  nations  of  Italy  that 
had  espoused  that  cause  when  triumphant,  now 
began  to  waver  in  their  attachment ;  and,  in  the 
course  of  the  foDoiK-ing  summer  (209),  the  Samnitea 
and  Lucanians  submitted  to  Riome,  and  were  ad- 
mitted to  favourable  terms.  A  still  more  dinstroiw 
blow  to  the  Carthaginian  cause  was  the  lou  of 
Tarentum,  which  was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of 
Fabius,  as  it  had  been  into  thoae  of  HannibaL 
In  vain  did  the  latter  seek  to  draw  the  Roman 
general  into  a  snare  ;  tlie  wary  Fabius  eluded  hia 
toils.  But  Marcellus,  after  a  pretended  Tictorj 
over  Hannibal  during  the  eariier  part  of  the  cam- 
paign, had  shut  himself  up  within  the  walla  of 
Venusia,  and  remained  there  in  otter  inactivitj. 
Hannibal  meanwhile  still  traversed  tne  open  oonn- 
try  unopposed,  and  hiid  waste  the  territories  of  Ms 
enemies.  Yet  we  cannot  suppose  that  he  any  longer 
looked  for  ultimate  success  from  any  efforts  of  his 
own :  his  object  was,  doubtless,  now  only  to  main- 
tain his  ground  in  the  south  until  his  brother  Haa- 
drubal  should  appear  in  the  north  of  Italy,  an  event 
to  which  he  had  long  looked  forward  with  anxions 
expectation.  (Liv.  xxviL  1,  2,  4,  12 — 16,  20; 
Plut.  Fab.  19,21—23,  Marti.  24—27;  Apfnan, 
Aunilt.  45 — 50  ;  Zonar.  ix,  7,  8.) 

Yet  the  following  summer  (208)  was  not  vn- 
marked  by  some  brilliant  achievements.  The 
Romans  having  formed  the  siege  of  Locri,  a  legion, 
which  was  despatched  to  their  support  from  Taren- 
tum, was  intercepted  in  its  march,  and  ntterij  de- 
stroyed ;  and  not  long  afterwards  the  two  consnb, 
Crispinus  and  Marcellus,  who,  with  their  united 
armies,  were  opposed  to  Hannibal  in  Lucania,  al- 
lowed themselves  to  be  led  into  an  ambush,  in 
which  Marcellus  was  killed,  and  Crispinus  mortaDy 
wounded.  After  this  the  Roman  armies  withdrew, 
while  Hannibal  hastened  to  Locri,  and  not  only 
raised  the  siege,  but  utterly  destroyed  the  besieging 
army.  Thus  he  again  found  himself  ondispnted 
ma&ter  of  the  south  of  Italy  during  the  remainder 
of  this  campaign.  (Liv.  xxvii.  25 — ^28  ;  Polybb 
X.  3*2  ;  Plut.  Marc.  29  ;  Appian,  Annib.  50  ; 
Zonar.  ix.  9.) 

Of  the  two  consuls  of  the  ensuing  year  (207X 
C.  Nero  was  opposed  to  Hannibal,  while  M.  Livius 
was  appointed  to  take  the  field  against  Hasdmbal, 
who  had  at  length  crossed  the  Alps,  and  descended 
into  Cisalpine  UauL  [Hasdrubal,  No.  6.]  A^ 
cording  to  Livy  (xxviL  39),  Hannibal  was  apprised 
of  his  brother's  arrival  at  Placentia  before  be  had 
himself  moved  from  his  winter-quarters ;  bnt  it  ■ 
difficult  to  believe  that,  if  this  had  been  the  c«^ 
he  would  not  have  mode  more  eneigetic  efforts  to 
join  him.  If  we  can  trust  the  narrative 
to  us,  which  is  certainly  in  numy  tmpatU 
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fiMtonr,  Hannibal  spent  mnch  time  in  varions  unim- 
portant movements,  before  he  advanced  northwards 
into  Apnlia,  where  he  was  met  by  the  Roman 
consul,  and  not  only  held  in  check,  but  so  effectu- 
ally deceived,  that  he  knew  nothing  of  Nero^s 
inarch  to  support  his  colleague  until  a^er  his  return, 
and  the  first  tidings  of  the  battle  of  the  Metaurus 
were  conveyed  to  him  by  the  sight  of  the  head  of 
HasdmbaL  (Liv.  xxvii.40— 51  ;  Polyb.  xi.  1 — 3; 
Appian,  Annib.  52  ;  Zonar.  ix.  9.) 

But,  whatever  exaggeration  we  may  justly  sus- 
ytn^  in  this  relation,  it  is  not  the  less  certain  that 
the  defeat  and  death  of  Hasdrubal  was  decisive  of 
the  &te  of  the  war  in  Italy,  and  the  conduct  of 
Hannibal  shows  that  he  felt  it  to  be  such.     From 
this  time  he  abandoned  all  thoughts  of  offensive 
operations,  and,  withdrawing  his  garrisons  from 
Metapontnm,  and  other  towns  that  he  still  held  in 
Laeania,  collected  together  his  forces  within  the 
peninsnla  of  Bnittium.     In  the  fastnesses  of  that 
wild  and  mountainous  region  he  maintained  his 
sroond  for  nearly  four  years,  while  the  towns  that 
he  ^1  possessed  on  the  coast  gave  him  the  com- 
mand of  the  sea.    Of  the  events  of  these  four  years 
(b.c.  207 — 203)  we  know  but  little.     It  appears 
that  the  Romans  at  first  contented  themselves  with 
rinitting  him  up  within  the  peninsula,  but  gradually 
began  to  encroach  upon  these  bounds  ;  and  though 
the  statements  of  their  repeated  victories  are  doubt- 
less gross  exaggerations,  if  not  altogether  unfounded, 
yet  the  successive   loss  of  Locri,  Consentia,  and 
randoflia,  besides  other  smaller  towns,  must  have 
hemmed  him  in  within  limits  continually  narrow- 
ing.    Crotona  seems  to  have  been  his  chief  strong- 
hold, and  centre  of  operations  ;  and  it  was  during 
this  period  that  he  erected,  in  the  temple  of  the 
Lscinian  Jxmo,  near  that  city,  a  column  bearing  an 
inscription  which  recorded  the  leading  events  of  his 
memorable  expedition.     To  this  important  monu- 
ment, which  was  seen  and  consulted  by  Polybius, 
«e  are  indebted  for  many  of  the  statements  of  that 
sathor.    (Polyb.  iii.  33,  56  ;  Liv.  xxvii.  51,  xxviii. 
12,  46  ;  xxix.  7,  36.) 

It  is  difficult  to  judge  whether  it  was  the  ex- 
pectation of  effective  assistance  from  Carthage,  or 
the  hopes  of  a  fresh  diversion  being  operated  by 
Mago  in  the  north,  that  induced  Hannibal  to  cling 
M>  pertinaciously  to  the  comer  of  Italy  that  he  still 
held.  It  is  certain  that  he  was  at  any  time  free  to 
quit  it ;  and  when  he  was  at  length  induced  to 
comply  with  the  urgent  request  of  the  Carthaginian 
government  that  he  should  return  to  Africa  to  make 
head  against  Scipio,  he  was  able  to  embark  his 
troopA  without  an  attempt  at  opposition.  (Liv.  xxx. 
19,  20.)  His  departure  from  Italy  seems,  indeed, 
to  have  been  the  great  object  of  desire  with  the 
Romans.  For  more  than  fifteen  years  had  he 
carried  on  the  war  in  that  country,  laying  it  waste 
frr>m  one  extremity  to  the  other,  and  during  all  this 
period  his  superiority  in  the  field  had  been  uncon- 
tested. (Polyb.  X.  33,  XV.  1 1 ;  Com.  Nep.  Ifann.  5.) 
The  Romans  calculi  ted  that  in  these  fifteen  years 
their  losses  in  the  field  alone  had  amounted  to  not 
less  than  300,000  men  (Appian,  Pun.  134);  a 
•tatement  which  will  hardly  appear  exaggerated, 
when  we  consider  the  continual  combats  in  which 
they  were  engaged  by  their  ever- watchful  foe. 

Hannibal  hnded,  with  the  small  but  veteran 
army  which  he  was  able  to  bring  with  him  from 
Italy,  at  Leptis,  in  Africa,  apparently  before  the 
of  the  year  203.     From  thence  he  proceeded 
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to  the  strong  city  of  Hadrumetum.  The  circum« 
stances  of  the  campaign  which  followed  are  very 
differently  related,  nor  will  our  space  allow  us  to 
enter  into  any  discussion  of  the  details.  Some  of 
these,  especially  the  well-known  account  of  the  in- 
terview between  Scipio  and  Hannibal,  savour 
strongly  of  romance,  notwithstanding  the  high  au- 
thority of  Polybius.  (Comp.  Polyb.  xv.  1 — 9 ; 
Liv.  xxx.  25 — 32  ;  Appian,  Pun.  33 — 41  ;  Zonar. 
ix.  1 3.)  The  decisive  action  was  fought  at  a  place 
called  Naragara,  not  far  from  the  city  of  Zeuna  ; 
and  Hannit»l,  according  to  the  express  testimony 
of  his  antagonist,  displayed  on  this  occasion  all  the 
qualities  of  a  consummate  general.  But  he  was 
now  particularly  deficient  in  that  formidable  cavalry 
which  had  so  often  decided  the  victory  in  his  fa- 
vour: his  elephants,  of  which  he  had  a  great  num- 
ber, were  rendered  unavailing  by  the  skilful  ma- 
nagement of  Scipio,  and  the  battle  ended  in  his 
complete  defeat,  notwithstanding  the  heroic  ex- 
ertions of  his  veteran  in&ntry.  Twenty  thousand 
of  his  men  fell  on  the  field  of  battle  ;  as  many  more 
were  made  prisoners,  and  Hannibal  himself  with 
difficulty  escaped  the  pursuit  of  Masinissa,  and 
fied  with  a  few  horsemen  to  Hadrumetum.  Here 
he  succeeded  in  collecting  about  6000  men,  the 
remnant  of  his  scattered  army,  with  which  he  re- 
paired to  Carthage.  But  all  hopes  of  resistance 
were  now  at  an  end,  and  he  was  one  of  the  first  to 
urge  the  necessity  of  an  immediate  peace.  Much 
time,  however,  appears  to  have  been  occupied  in 
the  negotiations  for  this  purpose  ;  and  the  treaty 
was  not  finally  concluded  until  the  year  after  the 
battle  of  Zama  (r  c.  201).  (Polyb.  xv.  10— 19  ; 
Liv.  xxx.  33 — 44  ;  Appian,  Pan.  42 — 66  ;  Zonar. 
ix.  14.) 

By  this  treaty  Hannibal  saw  the  object  of  his 
whole  life  frustrated,  and  Carthage  effectually  hum- 
bled before  her  imperious  rival.  But  his  enmity 
to  Rome  was  unabated ;  and  though  now  more 
than  45  years  old,  he  set  himself  to  work,  like  his 
fiither,  Hamilcar,  after  the  end  of  the  first  Punic 
war,  to  prepare  the  means  for  renewing  the  contest 
at  no  distant  period.  His  first  measures  related  to 
the  internal  affairs  of  Carthage,  and  were  directed 
to  the  reform  of  abuses  in  the  administration,  and 
the  introduction  of  certain  constitutional  changes, 
which  our  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  government 
of  Carthage  docs  not  enable  us  clearly  to  under- 
stand. W  e  are  told  that  after  the  termination  of 
the  war  with  Rome,  Hannibal  was  assailed  by  the 
opposite  faction  with  charges  of  remissness,  and 
even  treachery,  in  his  command — accusations  so 
obviously  fiJsc,  that  they  appear  to  have  recoiled 
on  the  heads  of  his  accusers ;  and  he  was  not  only 
acquitted,  but  shortly  afterwards  was  raised  to  the 
chief  magistracy  of  the  republic,  the  office  styled  by 
Livy  praetor — by  which  it  is  probable  that  he 
means  one  of  the  suffetcs.  (Liv.  xxxiii.  46  ;  Com. 
Nep.  Hann.  7  ;  Zonar.  Lx.  14.)  But  the  virtual 
control  of  the  whole  government  had  at  this  time 
been  assumed  by  the  assembly  of  judges  {ordo 
judicum  (Liv.  /.  c.)  apparently  the  same  with  the 
Council  of  One  hundred  ;  see  Justin,  xix.  2,  and 
Aristot,  Pol.  ii.  1 1 ),  evidently <a  high  aristocratic 
body }  and  it  was  only  by  the  overthrow  of  this 
power  that  Hannibal  was  enabled  to  introduce 
order  into  the  finances  of  the  state,  and  thus  pre^ 
pare  the  w^ay  for  the  gradual  restoration  of  the  re* 
public.  But  though  he  succeeded  in  accomplishing 
this  object,  and  in  introducing  the  most  beneficiiu 
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ri'formA,  such  a  revolution  could  not  but  irritate  the 
adverse  fhction,  and  thcj  soon  found  an  opporto- 
nitj  of  avenging  themselves,  by  denouncing  him  to 
the  Romans  as  engaged  in  negotiations  with  Antio- 
chus  III.  king  of  Syria,  to  induce  him  to  take  up 
arms  against  Rome.  (Liv.  xzxiii.  45).  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  charge  was  well  founded, 
and  Hannibal  saw  that  his  enemies  were  too  strong 
for  him.  No  sooner,  therefore,  did  the  Roman 
envoys  appear  at  Carthage  than  he  secretly  took  to 
flight,  and  escaped  by  sea  to  the  island  of  Cercina, 
from  whence  he  repaired  to  Tyre,  and  thence  again, 
after  a  short  interval,  to  the  court  of  Antiochus  at 
Ephesus.  The  Syrian  monarch  was  at  this  time 
(b.  c  193)  on  the  eve  of  war  with  Rome,  though 
hostilities  had  not  actually  commenced.  Hence 
Hannibal  was  welcomed  with  the  utmost  honours. 
But  Antiochus,  partly  perhaps  from  incapacity, 
partly  also  from  personal  jealousy,  encouraged  by 
the  intrigues  of  his  courtiers,  could  not  be  induced 
to  listen  to  his  judicious  counsels,  the  wisdom  of 
which  he  was  compelled  to  acknowledge  when  too 
late.  Hannibal  in  vain  urged  the  necessity  of  car- 
rying the  war  at  once  into  Italy,  instead  of  await- 
ing the  Romans  in  Greece.  The  king  could  not 
be  persuaded  to  place  a  force  at  his  disposal  for  this 
purpose,  and  sent  him  instead  to  assemble  a  fleet 
for  him  from  the  cities  of  Phoenicia.  This  Hannibal 
effected,  and  took  the  command  of  it  in  person  ;  but 
his  previous  habits  could  have  little  qualified  him 
for  this  service,  and  he  was  defeated  by  the  Rhodian 
fleet  in  an  action  near  Side.  But  unimportant  as 
his  services  in  this  war  appear  to  have  been,  he 
was  still  regarded  by  the  Romans  with  such  appre- 
hension, that  his  surrender  was  one  of  the  conditions 
of  the  peace  granted  to  Antiochus  after  his  defeat 
at  Magnesia,  b.  c.  190.  (Polyb.  xxi.  14,  xzii.  26.) 
Hannibal,  however,  foresaw  his  danger,  and  made 
his  escape  to  Crete,  from  whence  he  afterwards 
repaired  to  the  court  of  Prusias,  king  of  Bithynia. 
Another  account  represents  him  as  repairing  from 
the  court  of  Antiochus  to  Armenia,  where  it  is  said 
he  found  refiige  for  a  time  with  Artaxias,  one  of 
the  generals  of  Antiochus  who  had  revolted  from 
his  master,  and  that  he  superintended  the  found- 
ation of  Artaxata,  the  new  capital  of  the  Ar- 
menian kingdom.  (Strab.  xL  p.  528 ;  Plut. 
LuculL  31.)  In  any  case  it  was  with  Prusia« 
that  he  ultimately  took  up  his  abode.  That 
monarch  was  in  a  state  of  hostility  with  Eumenes, 
the  faithful  ally  of  Rome,  and  on  that  account 
unfriendly  at  least  to  the  Romans.  Here,  there- 
fore, he  found  for  some  years  a  secure  asylum, 
during  which  time  we  are  told  that  he  commanded 
the  fleet  of  Prusias  in  a  naval  action  against  Eu- 
menes, and  gained  a  victory  over  that  monarch, 
absurdly  attributed  by  Cornelius  Nepos  and  Justin 
to  the  stratagem  of  throwing  vessels  filled  with 
serpents  into  the  enemy *8  ships!  (Liv.  xzxiii. 
47—49,  xxxiv.  60,  61,  xxxv.  19,  42,  43,  xxxvi. 
7,  15,  xxxvii.  8,  23,  24;  Appian,  Syr,  4,  7, 
10,  11,  14,  22;  Zonar.  ix.  18,  20;  Com.  Nep. 
Hann,  7 — 11.;  Justin,  xxxii.  4.)  But  the  Ro- 
mans could  not  be  at  ease  so  long  as  Hannibal 
lived  ;  and  T.  Quintius  Flamininus  was  at  length 
despatched  to  the  court  of  Prusias  to  demand  the 
surrender  of  the  fugitive.  The  Bithynian  king 
was  unable  to  resist,  and  aent  troops  to  arrest  his 
illustrious  ^eit ;  but  Hannibal,  who  had  long  been 
in  expectation  of  such  an  event,  as  soon  as  he  found 
that  all  approaches  were  beset,  and  that  flight  was 
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impossible,  took  poison,  to  avoid  falling  into  ibc 
hands  of  his  enemies.  (Liv.  xzxix.  51 ;  Conu 
Nep.  flann.  12 ;  Justin,  xxxii  4.  §  8 ;  Plat.  F/ie»> 
mtn.  20  ;  Znnar.  ix.  21 .)  The  year  of  his  death 
is  uncertain,  having  been  a  subject  of  much  dispute 
among  the  Roman  chronologersw  The  testimony  of 
Polybius  on  the  point,  which  would  have  appeared 
conclusive,  is  doubtful.  From  the  expressions  d 
Livy,  we  should  certainly  have  inflen^  that  he 
placed  the  death  of  Hannibal,  together  with  thoee 
of  Scipio  and  Philopoemen,  in  the  consulship  of 
M.  Claudius  Marcellus  and  Q.  Fabioa  Labeo  (b.  c. 
183) ;  and  this,  which  was  the  date  adopt^  bj 
Atticus,  appears  on  the  whole  the  moat  probable  ; 
but  Cornelius  Nepos  expressly  says  that  Polybius 
assigned  it  to  the  following  year  (182),  and  Snl- 
picius  to  the  year  after  tliat  (b.&  181).  {Con. 
Nep.  Hann.  13;  Liv.  xxxix  50,  52;  Clinton, 
F.  H.  vol.  iii.  p.  72).  The  scene  of  his  death  and 
burial  was  a  village  named  Libysaa,  on  the  coast  of 
Bithynia.  (Plot. /Vamta.  20;  Appian,  iS^.  II; 
Zonar.  ix.  21.) 

Hannibal*s  character  haa  been  vcfy  varioiialj 
estimated  by  different  writerib  A  man  who  had 
rendered  himself  so  formidable  to  the  Roman 
power,  and  had  wrought  them  toch  extensive  mis- 
chief, could  hardly  rail  to  be  the  object  of  the 
falsest  calumnies  and  misrepresentations  during  his 
life ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  sndli 
were  recorded  in  the  pages  of  the  historian  Fabinst 
and  have  been  transmitted  to  us  by  Appian  and 
Zonaras.  He  was  judged  with  less  passion,  and 
on  the  whole  with  great  impartiality,  by  Polybina. 
(ix  22—26,  XL  19,  xxiv.  9.  An  able  review  of 
his  character  will  be  found  also  in  Dion  Cassios, 
Exc.  PeircK.  47,  Eacc.  Vat.  67.)  Bat  that  writer 
tells  us  that  he  was  accused  of  avarice  by  the  Car- 
thaginians, and  of  cruelty  by  the  Romans.  Many 
instances  of  the  latter  are  certainly  recorded  by  the 
Roman  historians ;  but  even  if  we  were  content  to 
admit  them  all  as  true  (and  many  of  them  are  even 
demonstrably  fiedse),  they  do  not  exceed,  or  eren 
equal  what  the  same  writers  have  related  of  their 
own  generals:  and  severity,  often  degenerating 
into  cruelty,  seems  to  have  been  so  characteiistie  of 
the  Carthaginians  in  general,  that  Hannibal^t  con- 
duct in  this  respect,  as  compared  with  that  of  his 
countrymen,  deserves  to  be  regarded  as  a  fiivoar- 
able  exception.  We  find  him  leadily  entering  into 
an  agreement  with  Fabius  for  an  exchange  i^  nri- 
soners ;  and  it  was  only  the  sternness  of  the  Ro- 
mans themselves  that  prevented  the  same  homane 
arrangements  from  being  carried  thronghoat  the 
war.  On  many  occasions  too  his  generous  sym- 
pathy for  his  fallen  foes  bears  witness  of  a  noble 
spirit ;  and  his  treatment  of  the  dead  bodiea  of 
Flaminius,  of  Gracchus,  and  of  Marcellos  (Lit* 
xxii.  7.  XXV.  1 7  ;  Plut.  Mare,  30),  contrasts  most 
favourably  with  the  barbarity  of  Claodias  Nero  to 
that  of  Hasdrubal.  The  charge  of  avarice  appears 
to  have  been  as  little  founded :  of  such  a  rice  in 
its  lowest  acceptation  he  was  certainly  inaqiable, 
though  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  was  greedy  of 
money  for  the  prosecution  of  his  great  schemefl,aad 
perhaps  onscrupulous  in  his  modes  <^  acqairing  it. 
Among  other  virtues  he  is  extolled  for  hu  temper- 
ance and  continence  (Justin,  xxxii.  4  ;  Fkontin.  iv* 
3.  §  7)<  and  for  the  fortitude  with  whidi  he  endored 
every  species  of  toil  and  hardship  (Dion  Caan  Sm, 
Pdrese.  47.)  Of  his  abilities  as  a  general  it  is  vma^ 
cessary  to  speak  :  all  the  great  masters  of  the  vt  of 
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r,  from  Scipio  to  the  emperor  Napoleon,  have  con- 
oomd  in  their  homage  to  hi«  genius.  But  in  com- 
paring Hannibal  with  any  other  of  the  great 
leaders  of  antiquity,  we  must  ever  bear  in  mind  the 
peculiar  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed. 
He  waa  not  in  the  position  either  of  a  powerful 
monarch,  disposing  at  bis  pleasure  of  the  whole  re- 
Boarces  of  the  state,  nor  yet  in  that  of  a  republican 
leader,  supported  by  the  patriotism  and  national 
spirit  of  the  people  that  followed  him  to  battle. 
Feebly  and  grudgingly  supported  by  the  govern- 
ment at  home,  he  stood  alone,  at  the  head  of  an 
army  composed  of  mercenaries  of  many  nations,  of 
men  6ckle  and  treacherous  to  all  others  but  himself, 
men  who  had  no  other  bond  of  union  than  their 
common  confidence  in  their  leader.  Yet  not  only 
did  he  retain  the  attachment  of  these  men,  un- 
■haken  by  any  change  of  fortune,  for  a  period  of 
more  than  fifteen  years,  but  he  trained  up  army 
after  army  ;  and  long  after  the  veterans  that  had 
followed  him  over  the  Alps  had  dwindled  to  an 
inconsiderable  remnant,  his  new  levies  were  still  as 
invincible  as  their  predecessors. 

Of  the  private  character  of  Hannibal  we  know 
very  little — no  man  ever  played  so  conspicuous  a 
part  in  history  of  whom  so  few  personal  anecdotes 
have  been  recorded.  Yet  this  can  hardly  have 
been  for  want  of  the  opportunity  of  preserving 
them,  for  we  are  told  (Com.  Nep.  Hann.  13)  that 
lie  was  accompanied  throughout  his  campaigns  by 
two  Greek  writers,  Silenus  and  Sosilus  ;  and  we 
know  that  the  works  of  botli  these  authors  were 
extant  in  later  times  ;  but  they  seem  to  have  been 
an  worthy  of  their  subject.  Sosilus  is  censured  by 
Polybius  (iii.  20.  §  5)  for  the  fables  and  absurdi- 
ties with  which  he  had  overiaid  his  history ;  and 
Silenof  is  only  cited  as  an  authority  for  dreams 
md  prodigies.  The  former  is  foUd  also  to  have 
acted  as  Hannibars  instructor  in  Greek,  a  language 
which,  at  least  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  he 
spoke  with  fluency  (Cic.  de  Or.  ii.  18),  and  in 
which  he  even  composed,  during  his  residence  at 
the  court  of  Prusias,  a  history  of  the  expedition  of 
Cn.  Manlius  Vulso  against  the  Galatiaiis.  (Com. 
Nep.  L  c)  If  we  may  believe  Zonaras  (viii.  24), 
be  was  at  an  early  age  master  of  several  other 
languages  also,  Latin  among  the  rest :  but  this 
seems  at  least  very  doubtful.  Dion  Cassius,  how- 
ever, also  bears  testimony  (Fr.  VcU.  67,  p.  187,  ed. 
Mai)  to  his  having  received  an  excellent  educa- 
tion, not  only  in  Punic,  but  in  Greek  learning  and 
literature.  During  his  residence  in  Spain  Han- 
nibal had  married  the  daughter  of  a  Spanish  chief- 
tain (Liv.  zxiv.  41)  ;  but  we  do  not  learn  that  he 
left  any  children. 

The  principal  ancient  authorities  for  the  life  of 
Hannibal  have  been  already  cited  in  the  course  of 
the  above  narrative:  besides  those  there  referred 
to,  many  detached  facts  and  anecdotes,  but  almost 
ail  relating  to  his  military  operations,  will  be  found 
in  Valerius  Maximus,  Polyaenus,  and  Frontinus : 
and  the  leading  events  of  the  second  Punic  ^'ar  are 
dso  given  by  the  epitomizers  of  Roman  history, 
Florus,  Eutropius,  and  Orosius.  Among  modem 
writers  it  may  be  sufficient  to  mention  Arnold,  the 
third  volume  of  whose  History  of  Rome  contains 
much  the  best  account  of  the  second  Punic  war 
that  has  yet  appeared ;  and  Niebtihr,  in  his  Lec- 
Uues  on  Roman  History  (vol.  i.  lect.  8 — 15). 
The  reader  who  desires  military  commentaries  on 
Vis  operations  may  consult  V.uidoncourt  ( l/ist.  Jes 
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Campagnes  (PAntiibal  en  Ifalie,  3  tom.  Milan,  1812) 
and  Guischard  (Mimoira  MUitaire$  sar  les  Grea 
et  Us  Romainsy  4to.  La  Haye,  1758).  There  are 
few  separate  histories  of  the  second  Punic  war  as  a 
whole:  the  principal  are  Becker^s  Vorariteiten  zu 
einer  Geschichie  des  zweUen  Punischen  Krieges^  and 
a  work  entitled  Der  Ztveite  Punische  Krieg  und 
der  Kriegsplan  der  Karthager,  by  Ludwig-Freiherr 
von  Vincke. 

11.  Surnamed  Monomachus,  an  officer  in  the 
army  of  the  preceding,  who,  according  to  Polybius, 
was  a  man  of  a  ferocious  and  sanguinary  disposi- 
tion, and  the  real  author  or  adviser  of  many  cruel- 
ties which  were  attributed  to  the  great  commander. 
Among  other  things,  he  is  said  to  have  recom- 
mended Hannibal  to  teach  his  soldiers  to  live  upon 
Imman  flesh,  a  piece  of  advice  which  could  not 
have  been  seriously  meant,  thongh  it  is  gravely 
urged  by  Roman  writers  as  a  reproach  against  the 
son  of  Hamilcar.  (Polyb.  ix.  24 ;  Liv.  xxiii.5; 
Dion  Cass.  Fr.  r<rf.  72,  p.  191,  ed.  MaL) 

12.  A  Carthaginian  officer  in  the  service  of  the 
great  Hannibal,  who  was  sent  by  him  to  Sjrracuse, 
together  with  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes,  in  order 
to  gain  over  Hieronymus  to  the  Carthaginian  alli- 
ance. He  proceeded  from  thence  to  Oirthage, 
leaving  his  two  colleagues  to  conduct  affairs  in 
Sicily.     (Polyb.  vii.  2,  4  ;  Liv.  xxiv.  6.) 

1 3.  Surnamed  the  Starling  (6  'Vdp),  is  mentioned 
by  Appian  {Pun,  68)  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
party  favourable  to  Masinissa  in  the  dissensions 
that  arose  at  Carthage  after  the  end  of  the  second 
Punic  war  ;  but  we  do  not  again  meet  with  his 
name.  [E.  H.  B.] 

HANNIBALLIA'NUS,  half-brother  of  Con- 
stantine  the  Great.  Constantius  Chlorus,  by  his 
second  wife  Flavia  Maximiana  Theodora,  had  three 
daughters,  Constantia,  Anastasia,  and  Entropia ; 
also  three  sons,  Delmatius,  Julius  Constantius,  and 
Hanniballianus.  These  boys,  who  at  the  period  of 
their  fiither^s  death  must  have  been  prevented  by 
their  youth  from  disputing  the  sovereignty,  were 
educated  at  Toulouse,  and  when  they  grew  up  to 
manhood  their  politic  brother  took  care  to  gratify 
any  ambitious  longings  which  they  might  have 
cherished,  by  a  liberal  distribution  of  empty  ho- 
nours. Hanniballianus,  in  acknowledgment  of  his 
royal  blood,  was  invested  with  the  scarlet  gold- 
bordered  robe,  and  received  the  high-sounding  but 
as  yet  vague  title  of  Nobilissimus — distinctions 
which  he  enjoyed  until  a.  d.  337,  when  he  was 
involved  in  the  crael  massacre  of  all  those  members 
of  the  Flavian  house  whose  existence  was  supposed 
to  threaten  the  security  of  the  new  AugustL 

It  must  be  observed,  that  the  three  sons  of 
Theodora  are,  in  the  Alexandrian  chronicle,  distin- 
guished as  Delmatius,  Onstantius,  and  Hanniballi- 
anus ;  but  by  Zonaras  they  are  named  Constantinus, 
Hanniballianus,  and  Onstantius,  while  Theophanes 
expressly  asserts  that  HannibaUianus  is  the  same 
with  Delmatius.  The  conflicting  evidence  has  been 
carefully  examined  by  Tillemont,  who  decides  in 
favour  of  the  Alexandrian  chronicle,  although  it 
must  be  confessed  that  the  question  is  involved  in 
much  obscurity.     [Dklmatius.] 

(Chron.  Alex.  p.  648,  ed.  1615 ;  Zonar,  zil  33 ; 
Zozim.  ii.  39,  40  ;  Theophanes,  drtw.  ad  ann. 
296 ;  Auson.  Prof,  17 ;  Liban.  Or.  15 ;  Tillemont, 
Hist,  des  Emp,  vol.  iv.  Notes  sur  C6nsta$Um, 
n.  4.)  [W.  R.] 
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DIUS,  bon  of  the  elder,  brother  of  the  younger 
Delmatius  [Delmatius],  grandson  of  Constantius 
Chlorua,  and  nephew  of  the  foregoing,  received  in 
marriage  Constantina,  daughter  of  his  uncle  Con- 
fitantine  the  Great,  by  whom  he  was  nominated  to 
the  government  of  Pontus,  Cappadocia,  and  Lesser 
Armenia,  with  tlie  title  of  king,  a  designation 
which  bad  never  been  assumed  by  any  Iloman 
ruler  Bince  tlie  expulsion  of  Tarquin  the  Proud,  and 
which  would  have  been  regarded  with  horror  and 
disgust  even  in  the  days  of  Nero  or  Comniodus. 
However  startling  the  appellation  miiy  appear, 
nothing  can  be  more  unreasonable  than  the  scep- 
ticism of  Gibbon,  for  the  fact  is  not  only  recorded 
by  Ammianus  and  other  historians  of  the  period, 
but  their  testimony  is  fully  corroborated  by  coins 
unquestionably  genuine,  which  bear  the  legend  fl. 
(or  FL.  TL.)  HANMBALLIANO.  REUi.  This  priuce 
shared  the  fate  of  his  kindred,  and  perished  in 
the  general  massacre  of  the  imperial  fimiily  which 
followed  the  death  of  Constantine.  (Amm.  Marc, 
xiv.  1,  and  note  of  Valesius  ;  Aur.  Vict  EpU.  61  ; 
Chron.  PaschaL  286 ;  Spanheim,  de  Usu  el  PraesL 
NumhmaL  Diss.  xii. ;  Eckhel,  vol.  viii  p.  104.) 

[W.  R.] 


COIN   OP   HANNIBALMANUS. 

HANNO  (^Kwtov),  This  name  seems  to  have 
been  still  more  common  at  Carthage  than  those  of 
Hamilcar  and  Hannibal  ;  hence  it  is  even  more 
difficult  to  distinguish  or  identify,  with  any  reason- 
able probability,  the  numerous  persons  that  bore  it. 
In  the  enumeration  of  them  here  given,  it  has  been 
judged  the  safest  plan  to  consider  all  those  as  dis- 
tinct whom  there  are  no  sufficient  grounds  for  iden- 
tifying ;  though  it  is  probable  that  several  of  them 
might  prove  to  be  the  same  person,  if  our  inform- 
ation were  more  complete.  But  as  we  repeatedly 
meet  with  two  or  more  Hannos  in  the  same  army, 
or  engaged  in  the  same  enterprise,  it  is  evident  that 
no  presumption  arises  of  identity  from  the  mere 
circumstance  of  their  being  contemporaries. 

1 .  Father  of  the  Hamilcar  who  was  killed  at  Hi- 
mera,  b.c.  480,  according  to  Herodotus  (vii.  165). 
See  Hamilcar,  No.  1. 

2.  Son  of  the  same  Hamilcar,  according  to  Justin 
(xiz.  2).  It  is  probable  that  this  is  the  same  with 
the  father  of  Himilco,  who  took  Agrigentum,  B.  c. 
406  (Diod.  ziiL  80) ;  it  being  expressly  stated  by 
Diodorus  that  that  general  and  Hannibal,  the  son 
of  Gisco,  who  was  also  grandson  of  Hamilcar,  No. 
1,  were  of  the  same  fiamily.  Heeren  {Ideen^  toL 
iv.  p.  539)  conjectures  this  Hanno  to  be  the  same 
with  the  navigator  and  author  of  the  Pcriplus. 

3.  According  to  Justin  (xx.  5),  the  commander 
of  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily  in  one  of  their  wars 
with  Dionysius  in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  (pro- 
bably the  last  of  all,  concerning  which  we  have 
little  information  in  Diodorus),  was  named  Hanno. 
He  is  apparently  the  same  to  whom  the  epithet 
AtuffHus  is  applied  in  the  epitome  of  Trogus  Pom- 
peius  (Prol.  xx.^ ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
twentieth  book  of  tliat  author  contained  a  relation 
of  the  exploits  in  Africa  by  which  he  earned  this 
title.     These  are  omitted  by  JuMiii,  who,  however. 
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speaks  of  Hanno  in  the  following  book  (xzi.  4)  ai 
**  princeps  Carthaginiensium,**  and  as  possessed  of 
private  wealth  and  resources  exceeding  those  of 
the  state  itself  This  great  power  led  hmi,  accord- 
ing  to  the  same  author,  to  aim  at  possessing  him- 
self of  the  absolute  sovereignty.  After  a  fniitleti 
attempt  to  poison  the  senators  at  a  marriage-feast, 
he  excited  a  rebellion  among  the  slaves,  Itut  his 
schemes  were  again  fnistmted,  and  he  fled  for 
refuge  to  a  fortii.>ss  in  the  interior,  where  he  a»- 
sembled  an  army  of  20,000  men,  and  invoked  the 
assistance  of  the  Africans  and  Moors.  But  he 
soon  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians,  who 
crucified  him,  together  with  his  sons  and  all  bit 
kindred.  (Justin,  xxi.  4,  xxii.  7.)  The  date  of  this 
event,  which  is  related  only  by  Justin  and  Oro- 
sius  (iv.  6,  who  copies  Justin  almost  verbatim), 
and  incidentally  alluded  to  by  Aristotle  {Pol,  t,  7), 
must  apparently  be  placed  between  the  first  expul- 
sion and  the  return  of  the  yoimger  Dionysius,  1.  e. 
between  356  and  346  b.  c.  There  is  a  Hanno  men- 
tioned by  Polyaenus  (v.  9)  as  commanding  a  Car- 
thaginian fleet  on  the  coast  of  Sicily  against  Diony- 
sius, who  may  be  the  same  with  the  above. 
Botticher  also  conjectures  (CrescA.  der  Cdfikager^ 
p.  178)  that  the  Hanno  mentioned  bj  Diodorua 
(xvi.  81)  as  the  father  of  Gisco  [Gisoo,  No.  2]  is 
no  other  than  this  one  ;  but  there  it  no  proof  of 
this  supposition. 

4.  Commander  of  the  Carthaginian  fleet  and 
army  sent  to  Sicily  in  b.  c.  344,  according  to  Dio- 
dorus (xvL  67).  In  all  the  subsequent  operations 
of  that  expedition,  Plutarch  speaks  of  Mago  as  the 
Carthaginian  commander  ( TimoL  1 7 — 20) ;  bnt  in 
one  place  (76.  19),  he  mentions  Hanno  as  lying  in 
wait  with  a  squitdron  to  intercept  the  Corinthian 
ships.  Whether  the  same  person  is  meant  in  both 
these  cases,  or  that  Hanno  in  Diodorus  is  merelj  a 
mistake  for  Mago,  it  seems  impossible  to  decide. 

5.  One  of  the  generals  appointed  to  take  tlie 
field  against  Agathodes  when  the  latter  had  effected 
his  landing  in  Africa,  b.  c.  310.  He  is  said  to 
have  had  an  hereditary  feud  with  B<»nilcar,  his 
colleague  in  the  command,  which  did  not,  howerer* 
prevent  their  co-operation.  In  the  battle  that  en- 
sued Hanno  commanded  the  right  wing,  and  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  sacred  battalion,  a  select 
body  of  heavy  in&ntry,  apparently  native  Cartha- 
ginians, with  which  he  attacked  the  enemy^  left 
wing  vigorously,  and  for  a  time  successfully,  bnt  at 
length  fell  covered  with  wounds,  on  which  his 
troops  gave  way.  (Diod.  zx.  10 — 12  ;  Justin,  ^"i 
6  ;  comp.  Oros.  iv.  6.) 

6.  One  of  the  three  generals  appointed  to  act 
against  Archagathus,  the  son  of  Agathodes,  in 
Africa.  He  totally  defeated  the  Syracusan  genetalt 
Aeschrion,  who  was  opposed  to  him.  (DmL  zz. 
59,  60.) 

7.  Commander  of  the  Carthaginian  garrison  at 
Messana,  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  Punic  war, 
B.  c.  264.  It  appears  that  while  one  party  of  the 
Mamertines  had  sent  to  request  assistance  from 
Rome,  the  adverse  £iction  had  had  reconrse  to  Car- 
thage, and  had  actually  put  Hanno  with  a  bodv 
of  Carthaginian  troops  in  possession  of  the  dtadcL 
Hence,  when  the  Roman  officer,  C.  Clandius,  came 
to  announce  to  the  Mamertines  that  the  Romans 
were  sendmg  a  force  to  their  support,  and  caQed  «■ 
them  to  eject  the  Carthaginians,  no  answer  was  rs- 
turned.  On  this,  Claudius  retired  to  Rhcgiam* 
where  he  collected  a  few  shipS|  with  which  as  al- 
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tempted  to  pats  into  Sicily.  Hii  first  attempt  wa* 
trntHj  baffled,  and  some  of  hia  ships  fell  into  the 
bands  of  Hanno,  who  sent  them  back  to  him  with 
a  fiiendlj  message ;  bat,  on  receiTing  a  haughty 
answtf,  he  declared  that  he  would  not  suffer  the 
Romans  even  to  wash  their  hands  in  the  sea.  Never^ 
thelesa,  Claudius  eluded  his  Tigilonce,  and  landed  at 
Jbfeseana,  where  he  held  a  conference  with  the 
Mamertinea,  in  which  Hanno  having  been  incau- 
tiously induced  to  take  a  part,  was  treacherously 
letaed  by  the  Romans  and  detained  a  prisoner.  In 
Older  to  procure  his  liberty,  he  consented  to  with- 
draw the  garrison  from  the  citadel,  and  surrender 
it  to  the  Romans  ;  a  concession,  for  which,  on  his 
retam  to  Carthage,  the  council  of  elders  condemned 
kim  to  be  crucified.  (Dion  Cass.  Fr,  Vat,  59,  60  ; 
Zonar.  viii.  8,  9  ;  Polyb.  L  U.) 

8.  Soa  of  Hannibal,  was  sent  to  Sicily  by  the 
Carthaginians  with  a  large  force  immediately  after 
Um  erents  just  related.  Alarmed  at  the  support 
giTen  to  the  Mamertinet  by  the  Romans,  he  con- 
ciaded  an  alliance  with  Hieron,  and  they  haa- 
tened  to  besiege  Meseana  with  their  combined 
forces  (b.  c.  '2G4).  Hieron  encamped  on  the  south 
side  of  the  town,  while  Hanno  established  his  army 
oa  the  north,  and  his  fleet  lay  at  Cape  Pelorus. 
Yet  be  was  unable  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the 
Roman  army,  and  the  consul,  Appius  Claudius, 
landed  at  Messana  with  a  force  of  20,000  men, 
with  which  he  first  attacked  and  defeated  Hieron, 
and  then  turned  his  arras  against  the  Carthagi- 
niaoSb  Their  camp  was  in  so  strong  a  position, 
that  they  at  first  repulsed  the  Romans,  but 
were  afterwards  defeated,  and  compelled  to  retire 
towards  the  west  of  Sicily,  leaving  the  open 
country  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy.  (I)iod.  Em. 
Hoadid.  xxiii.  2;  Polyb.  L  11,  12,  15  ;  Zonar. 
Tiii.  9.) 

It  ieema  probable  that  this  Hanno  is  the  same  as 
is  styled  by  Diodorus  **  the  elder  "  (rf  irptc€^€pos)f 
when  he  is  next  mentioned,  in  the  third  year  of  the 
war  (Died.  Exc  HoeaekeL  xxiii.  8):  of  this,  how- 
erer,  there  is  no  proot  Hannibal,  the  other  Cartha- 
ginian general  in  Sicily,  was  at  that  time  shut  up 
in  Agrigentum,  where  he  had  been  besieged,  or 
imthtf'  blockaded,  by  the  Romans  more  than  five 
months,  and  was  now  beginning  to  suffer  from 
want  of  provisions,  when  Hanno  was  ordered  to 
raise  the  siege.  For  this  purpose  he  assembled  at 
Liiybaeam  an  army  of  50,000  men,  6000  horse, 
and  60  elephants,  with  which  formidable  force  he 
ad^-anced  to  Heraclea ;  but  though  he  made  him- 
self master  of  Erbessus  where  the  Romans  had 
established  their  magazines,  and  thus  reduced  them 
for  a  time  to  great  difficulties  ;  and  though  he  at 
first  obtained  some  advantages  by  means  of  his 
Nuraidian  cavalry,  he  was  eventually  defeated  in  a 
great  battle,  and  compelled  to  abandon  Agrigentum 
to  iu  fate,  B.C.  262.  (Polyb.  i.  18,  19;  Diod. 
Jute.  Hoexhd.  xxiii.  8,  9  ;  Zonar.  viii.  10  ;  Oros. 
iv.  7.)  For  this  ill  success  Hanno  was  recalled 
by  the  Carthaginian  senate,  and  compelled  to 
pay  a  fine  of  6000  pieces  of  gold  (Diod.  Ejcc. 
Hoe»chel,  xxiii.  9) :  he  was  succeeded  by  Hamilcar, 
but  six  years  afterwards  (b,  c.  256),  we  again  find 
him  associated  with  that  general  in  the  command 
of  the  Carthaginian  fleet  at  the  great  battle  of 
Ecnorous.  (Polyb.  i.  27  ;  Oros.  iv.  8.)  After 
that  decisive  defeat,  Hanno  is  said  to  have  been 
sent  by  Hamilcar,  who  appears  to  ha\'e  held  the 
chief  <:oin]nand,  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the 
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Roman  genends ;  but  failing  in  this,  he  sailed 
away  at  once,  with  the  ships  that  still  remained  to 
him,  to  Carthiage.  (Dion  Cass.  Eixe,  Vat  63 ;  Zo- 
nar. yiiL  12 ;  Val.  Max.  vi.  6.  $  2.)  His  name 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  subsequent  operatkms ;  but 
as  two  generals  of  the  name  of  Hanno  are  spoken 
of  as  commanding  the  Cartliaginian  army  which 
was  defeated  at  Clopea  in  255  by  the  consuls 
Aemilius  Paullus  and  Fulvius  Nobilior  (Oros. 
iv.  9),  it  is  not  impossible  that  he  was  one  of 
them. 

9.  Son  of  Hamilcar,  one  of  the  three  ambassadors 
sent  by  the  Carthaginians  to  Regulus,  to  sue  for 
peace,  after  the  defeat  of  their  armies  near  Adis. 
(Diod.  Em,  Vai,  xxiii.  4.) 

10.  A  Hanno  is  mentioned  both  by  Zonaras 
(viii.  12)  and  Orosius  (iv.  7)  as  commanding  in 
Sardinia  during  the  first  Punic  war.  Orosius 
states  that  he  succeeded  Hannibal  (the  son  of 
Gisco),  but  was  defeated  and  killed  by  L.  Scipio, 
probably  in  a  c.  259.  The  same  story  is  told  by 
Valerius  Maximus  (y.  1.  ext  2). 

11.  Commander  of  the  Cartliaginian  fleet,  which 
was  defeated  by  Lutatius  Catulus  off  the  Aegates, 
B.  c.  241.  There  are  no  means  of  determining 
whether  he  may  not  be  the  same  with  some  one  dt 
those  already  mentioned  ;  but  it  is  certainly  a  mis- 
take to  confound  him  witii  the  following  [No.  12], 
which  has  been  done  by  several  authors.  The 
particulars  of  the  action  off  the  Aegates  are  so 
fully  given  under  the  article  Catulus  [No.  1], 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  them  here.  Ac- 
cording to  Zonaras  (viiL  17),  Hanno  himself, 
with  those  ships  which  escaped  destruction,  fled 
directly  to  Carthage,  where  he  met  with  the  same 
fate  that  so  often  awaited  their  imsacoessful  ge- 
nerals at  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  was 
crucified  by  order  of  the  senate. 

12.  Sumamed  the  Great  {i  M4yas^  Appian, 
Ht^,  4,  PuH,  34,  49)  apparently  for  his  suc- 
cesses in  Africa,  was  during  many  years  the  leader 
of  the  aristocratic  party  at  Carthage,  and,  as  such, 
the  chief  adversary  of  Hamilcar  Barca  and  his 
sons.  He  is  first  mentioned  as  holding  a  command 
in  Africa  during  the  first  Punic  war,  at  which  time 
he  must  have  been  quite  a  young  man.  We  know 
very  little  of  his  proceedings  there,  except  that  he 
took  Hecatompylus,  a  city  said  to  have  been  both 
great  and  wealthy,  but  the  situation  of  which  is 
totally  unknown.  (Diod.  Exc,  Vaiesy  xxiv.  p.  565  ; 
Polyb.  L  73.)  Nor  do  we  know  against  what 
nations  of  Africa  his  arms  were  directed,  or  what 
was  the  occasion  of  the  war,  though  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  it  arose  out  of  the  defection  of  the 
African  cities  from  the  Carthaginians  during  the 
expedition  of  Regulus.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  occasion  of  it,  it  appears  that  Hanno  obtained 
so  much  distinction  by  his  exploits  in  this  war  as 
to  be  regarded  as  a  rival  to  his  contemporary,  Hi^ 
milcar  Ikirca.  According  to  Polybius,  the  fisvour 
with  which  Hanno  was  regarded  by  the  govern- 
ment at  home  was  due  in  part  to  the  harshness 
and  severity  he  displayed  towards  their  African 
subjects,  and  to  the  rigour  with  which  he  exacted 
from  these  payment  of  the  heavy  taxes  with  which 
they  were  loaded.  (Polyb.  L  67,  72.)  When  the 
mercenaries  that  had  been  employed  in  Sicily,  r»> 
turned  to  Africa  after  the  end  of  the  first  Punle 
war  (b.  c.  240),  and  were  all  assembled  at  Sicca, 
it  was  Hanno  who  was  chosen  to  be  the  bearer  to 
them  of  the  proposition  that  they  should  abala 
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some  part  of  the  arreara  to  which  they  were  jut>tly 
entitled.  The  personal  unpopularity  of  the  envoy 
added  to  the  exasperation  natorally  produced  by 
such  a  request,  and  Hanno,  after  vain  endeavours 
to  effect  a  negotiation  through  the  inferior  com- 
manders, returned  to  Carthage.  But  when  matters 
soon  after  came  to  an  open  rupture,  and  the  mer- 
cenaries took  up  arms  under  Spendius  and  Mathn, 
he  was  appointed  to  take  the  command  of  the 
army  which  was  zttised  in  all  haste  to  oppose  them. 
His  previous  wars  against  the  Numidinn  and  Afri- 
can troops  were,  however,  far  from  qualifying  him 
to  carry  on  a  campaign  against  an  army  disciplined 
by  Ilainilcar;  and  though  he  at  first  defeated  the 
rebels  under  the  walls  of  Utica,  he  soon  after  suf- 
fered them  to  surprise  his  camp,  and  this  proof  of 
his  incitpacity  was  followed  by  others  as  glaring. 
Yet  notwithstanding  that  these  disasters  com- 
pelled the  Carthaginians  to  have  recourse  to  Ha- 
niilcar  Barca,  and  that  general  took  the  field 
a^'ainst  the  relx'ls,  it  would  appear  that  Ilanno 
wan  not  deprived  of  his  command,  in  which  we 
find  him  soon  after  mentioned  as  associated  with 
llamilcar.  But  the  two  generals  could  not  be 
brought  to  act  together;  and  their  dissensions 
n>9e  to  such  a  height,  and  were  productive  of  so 
nmch  miMhief,  that  at  length  the  Carthaginian  go- 
vernment, finding  it  abtioliitcly  necessary  to  recal 
one  of  the  two,  left  the  choice  to  the  soldiers  them- 
selves, who  decided  in  fiivour  of  llamilcar.  Ilanno 
was  in  consequence  displaced:  but  his  successor, 
Hannibal,  having  been  made  prisoner  and  put  to 
death  by  the  rebels,  and  llamilcar  compelled  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Tunis,  the  government  again 
interposed,  and  by  the  most  strenuous  exertions 
effected  a  formal  reconciliation  between  the  two 
rivals.  Ilanno  and  llamilcar  again  assumed  the 
x)int  command,  and  soon  after  defeated  the  rebel 
army  in  a  decisive  battle.  The  reduction  of 
Utica  and  Hippo,  of  which  the  one  was  taken  by 
Hamilcar,  the  other  by  Hanno,  now  completed  the 
subjection  of  Africa.  (Polyb.  I  74, 81,  82,  87,  88. ) 
If  we  may  trust  the  statement  of  Appian  {ilitp.  4, 
5),  Hanno  was  again  employed,  together  with  Ha- 
milcar, in  another  expedition  against  the  Nu- 
midians  and  more  western  tribes  of  Africa,  after  the 
close  of  the  war  of  the  mercenaries  ;  but  was  re- 
called from  his  command  to  answer  some  charges 
brought  against  him  by  his  enemies  at  home. 
From  this  time  forward  he  appears  to  have  taken 
no  active  part  in  any  of  the  foreign  wars  or  enter- 
prises of  Carthage.  But  his  influence  in  her 
councils  at  home  was  great,  and  that  influence 
was  uniformly  exerted  against  Hamilcar  Barca  and 
his  family,  and  against  that  democratic  party  in 
the  state  by  whose  assistance  they  maintained 
their  power.  On  all  occasions,  from  the  landing 
of  Barca  in  Spain  till  the  return  of  Hannibal  from 
Italy,  a  period  of  above  thirty-five  yean;,  Hanno  is 
represented  as  thwarting  the  measures  of  that  able 
and  powerfid  family,  and  taking  the  lead  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  war  with  Rome,  tlie  great  object  to 
which  all  their  efforts  were  directed.  (Li v.  xxi.  3, 
10,  1 1,  xxiii.  12,  13 ;  Val.  Max.  vii.  2,  exL  $  1.3  ; 
Zonar.  viii.  22.)  It  is  indeed  uncertain  how  far 
wo  are  entitled  to  regard  the  accounts  given  by 
Livy  of  his  conduct  on  these  occasions  as  historical : 
it  is  not  very  probable  that  the  Romans  were  well 
acquainted  with  what  passed  in  the  councils  of 
their  enemies,  and  on  one  occasion  the  whole  nar- 
Bativc  is  palpably  a  fiction.     For  Livy  puts  into 
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the  mouth  of  Hanno  a  long  declamatory  harangue 
against  sending  the  yonng  Hannibal  to  join  I&a- 
drubal  in  Spain,  though  he  himself  tells  as  else- 
where that  Hannibal  had  gone  to  Spain  with  hit 
fiither  nine  years  before,  and  never  returned  to 
Carthage  from  that  time  until  just  af^r  the  battle 
of  Zanm.  (Liv.  xxi.  3,  compared  with  xxx.  35, 37.) 
Still  there*  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  troth  (tf  the  ge- 
neral fact  that  Hanno  iKnu  the  leader,  oi  at  least 
one  of  the  leaders,  of  the  party  opposed  to  Hanni- 
bal throughout  the  second  Punic  War.  As  one 
of  those  desirous  of  peace  with  Rome,  he  is  men- 
tioned as  interposing  to  preserve  the  Roman  am- 
bassadors from  the  fur}'  of  the  Carthaginian  popu- 
lace in  the  year  before  the  battle  of  Zama,  B.  c 
551  ;  and,  after  that  defeat,  be  was  one  of  those 
sent  as  ambassadors  to  Scipio  to  sue  for  peace. 
(Appian,  Pun.  34,  49.)  After  the  dose  of  the 
war,  he  is  mentioned,  for  the  last  time,  as  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Roman  party  in  the  disputes 
which  were  continually  recurring  between  the  Car- 
thaginians and  Masinissa  (Appian,  76.68);  but 
we  have  no  information  as  to  the  period  of  hit 
death. 

The  character  of  Hanno  will  be  fonnd  drawn  in 
a  masterly  manner  by  Sir  W.  Raleigh  in  his  Hi»- 
torj'  of  the  World  (book  v.  ch.  i  sect.  11.  p.  117, 
Oxf.  edit.) ;  though  that  writer  has  committed  the 
mistake  of  confounding  him  with  the  genexal  de- 
feated at  the  Aegates  [Na  1 1  ],  an  error  into  which 
Arnold  also  appears  to  havefiedlen.  {Hi$i.qfHome^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  619.)  So  &r  as  we  know  concerning 
'  him,  we  cannot  but  wonder  at  his  bearing  the  title 
of  **  the  Great,**  an  epithet  which  few  characten  in 
history  would  appear  less  to  deserve. 

1 3.  An  officer  sent  by  the  Carthaginians  to  Sar- 
dinia in  B.  c.  239  to  reduce  the  mercenaries  there, 
who  had  followed  the  example  of  those  in  Africa, 
mutinied,  and  put  to  death  their  commander,  Boe- 
tar.  But  no  sooner  did  Hanno  arrive  in  the  island 
than  his  own  troops  dechued  in  fisvonr  of  the 
rebels,  by  whom  he  was  taken  prisoner  and  imme- 
diately crucified.  (Polyb.  i.  79.) 

14.  One  of  ten  ambassadors  sent  bj  the  Carthft- 
ginians  to  Rome  in  b.  c.  235  to  avert  the  wmr 
which  the  Romans  had  threatened  to  dedan  in 
consequence  of  the  alleged  Mipport  given  to  the 
revolt  in  Sardinia.  Hanno  is  sud  to  miTe  effected, 
by  the  bold  and  frank  Ume  which  he  aasomed, 
what  all  the  previous  embassies  had  fiuled  to  ae- 
complish,  and  obtained  a  renewal  of  the  peftoe  on 
equitable  terms.  (Dion  Cass.  JESae.  150  ;  Oroe.  iv« 
12.)  From  the  terms  in  which  he  is  mentioned 
by  Dion  Cassius  and  Orouns  (^Anwr  rit — wumimm 
homo  inter  l^aiot),  he  can  hardly  have  bem  the 
same  with  the  preceding,  which  wovld  at  fint  ap- 
pear not  improbable. 

15.  A  Carthaginian  officer  left  in  Spain  bj 
Hannilnl  when  that  general  crossed  the  Pyieneca, 
R.C.  218.  An  army  of  10,000  foot  and  1000 
horse  was  placed  nnder  his  orders,  with  which  Imi 
was  to  guard  the  newly -conquered  prorince  between 
the  I  hems  and  the  Pyrenees.  On  the  arriTal  ci 
Cn.  Scipio  with  a  Roman  army  at  Empcma,  HaniM^ 
alarmed  at  the  rapid  spread  of  disaffection  throngiH 
out  his  province,  hastened  to  engage  the  RoiMa 
general,  but  was  totally  defeated,  the  greater  part 
of  his  army  cut  to  pieces,  and  he  himself  tann 
prisoner.     (Polyb.  iii.  35,  76  ;  Liv.  xxi.  23,  60.) 

16.  Son  of  Bomilcar,  one  of  the  moat  dialii^ 
gmshed  officers  in  the  terrioe  of  Hannibnl  dmog 
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expedition  to  Italy.      According  to  Appian 
(JmmA.  20)  he  waa  a  nephew  of  that  great  general ; 
bat  m  consideration  of  the  ages  of  Hannibal  and 
Uamikar,  as  well  as  the  silence  of  Poly  bi  us,  renders 
this  statement  improbable.     He  was,  however,  a 
man  of  high  rank,  his  SsLther  having  been  one  of 
the  kii^  or  snffetes  of  Carthage.     (Polyb.  iii.  42.) 
Hb  name  is  first  mentioned  at  the  passage  of  the 
Rhone,  on   which  occasion  he  was  detached   by 
Hannibal  to  cross  that  river  higher  up  than  the 
^t  where  the  main  army  was  to  effect  its  passage. 
This  Hanno  successfully  performed,  and,  descend- 
aif  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  fell  upon  the  flank 
mad  rear  of  the  Gauls,  who  were  engaged  in  ob- 
itrocdng  the   passage   of  Hannibal,   and   utterly 
rmted  tnem,  so  that  the  rest  of  the  army  was  en- 
abled to  cross  the  river  without  opposition.  (Polyb. 
m.  42,  43  ;  Liv.  xxi.  27,  28.)     We  meet  with  no 
itfther  account  of  his  services  until  the  battle  of 
Cannae  (B.  c.  216),  on  which  memorable  day  he 
cammanded   the   right  wing  of  the  Carthaginian 
army.     (Polyb.  iii.  114  ;  Appian,  Annib.  20,  says 
the  left.)   After  that  great  victory,  he  was  detached 
by  Hannibal  with  a  separate  force  into  Lucania,  in 
order  to  support  the  revolt  of  that  province.     Here 
\e  was  opposed  in  the  following  year  (215)  by  a 
Rocnan  army  under  Ti.  Sempronius  Longus,  who 
de&ated  him  in  an  action  at  0  rumen  turn,  in  con- 
irqaence  of  which  he  was  compelled  to  withdraw 
into  Bmttium.     Before  the  close  of  the  summer  he 
vas  joined  by  Bomilcar  with  the  reinforcements 
that  had  been  sent  from  Carthage  to  Hannibal,  and 
vhich  he  conducted  in  safety  to  that  general  in  his 
ostp  before  Nola.     When  Hannibal,  after  his  uii- 
raccewfal  attempts  to  reduce  Nola,  at  length  with- 
drew, to  take  up  his  winter-quarters  in  Apulia,  he 
lent  Hanno  to  resume  the  command  in  Druttium, 
with  the  same  force  as  before.  The  Bruttians  them- 
■dres  had  all  declared  in  &vour  of  Carthage,  but, 
of  the  Greek  cities  in  that  province,  Locri  alone 
had  as  yet  followed  their  example.     Hanno  now 
sdded  the  important  conquest  of  Crotona.     Having 
thus  effectually  established  his  footing  in  this  coun- 
try, he  was  able  to  resume  offensive  operations,  and 
vas  advancing  (early  in  the  summer  of  214)  to 
support  Hannibal  in  Campania,  with  an  army  of 
about  1 8,000  men  (chiefly  Bruttians  and  Lucanians), 
when  he  was  met  near  Beneventum  by  the  praetor, 
Tib.  Gracchus,  and,  after  an  obstinate  combat,  suf- 
fered a  complete  defeat.  Yet  we  are  told  that  he  soon 
after  gained  in  his  turn  a  considerable  advantage 
over  Gracchus,  notwi^standing  which,  he  thought 
fit  to  retreat  once  more  into  Bruttium.    (Liv.  xxi  it 
37,  41,  43,  46,  xxiv.  1—3,  14—16,  20  ;  Zonar. 
ix.  4.)    Here  he  was  opposed  the  following  summer 
(213)  by  an  irregular  force,  collected  together  by 
one   L.  Pomponius,  which  he  utterly  routed  and 
dispersed.     (Liv.  xxv.  1.)     The  next  year  (212) 
he   was  ordered  by  Hannibal  to  advance  with  a 
convoy  of  stores  and  provisions,  for  the  supply  of 
Capua,  which  the  Romans  were  threatening  to  be- 
•iegK.    The  service  was  a  delicate  one,  for  both  the 
Roman  consuls  were  in  Samnium  with  their  re- 
spective   armies,    notwithstanding   which    Hanno 
conducted  his  iorce  in  safety  to  the  neighbourhood 
vf  Beneventum  ,  but  the  negligence  of  the  Capuans, 
in  not   providing  means  of  transport,  caused  so 
ir.uch  delay,  that  the  Romans  had  time  to  come  up, 
and  not  only  seised  the  greater  part  of  the  stores,  but 
stormed  and  plundered  the  camp  of  Hanno,  who 
hinuwlf  made  his  escape,  with  the  remains  of  his 
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force,  into  Bruttium.  Not  long  after  his  return 
thither,  he  was  able  in  some  degree  to  compensate 
his  late  disaster  by  the  important  acquisition  of 
Thurii.  (Liv.  xxv.  13 — 15  ;  Appian,  Atmib.  34.) 
From  this  time  we  in  great  measure  lose  sight 
of  Hanno  ;  though  it  is  probable  that  it  is  still  the 
same  whom  we  find  in  command  at  Metapontum, 
in  207,  and  who  was  sent  by  Hannibal  from  thence 
into  Bruttium,  to  raise  a  fresh  army.  (Liv.  xxvii. 
42.)  As  we  hear  no  more  of  his  actions  in  Italy, 
and  the  Hanno  who  was  appointed  in  203  b.  c,  to 
succeed  Hasdrubal  Gisco  in  the  command  in  Africa, 
is  expressly  called  by  Appian  son  of  Bomilcar,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  the  same  as  the 
subject  of  the  present  article,  though  we  have  no 
account  of  his  return  to  Africa.  It  was  after  the 
final  defeat  of  Hasdrubal  and  Syphax  by  Scipio, 
that  Hanno  assumed  the  command  ;  and,  in  the 
state  of  affairs  which  he  then  found,  it  is  no  re- 
proach to  him  that  he  effected  little.  He  joined 
with  Hasdnibal,  although  then  an  outlaw,  in  a  plot 
for  setting  fire  to  the  camp  of  Scipio,  but  the  pro- 
ject was  discovered,  and  thereby  prevented  ;  and  he 
was  repulsed  in  an  attack  upon  the  camp  of  Scipio 
before  Utica.  After  this  he  appears  to  have  re- 
mained quiet,  awaiting  the  return  of  Hannibal  from 
Italy  :  on  the  arrival  of  that  general  he  was  de- 
posed from  his  command,  the  sole  direction  of  all 
military  aflfiiirs  being  confided  to  Hannibal.  (Ap- 
pian, Pun.  24,  29,  30,  31  ;  Zonar.  ix.  12, 13.) 

17.  A  Carthaginian  of  noble  birth,  said  by  Livy 
to  have  been  the  chief  instigator  of  the  revolt  in 
Sardinia  under  Hampsicora  during  the  second 
Punic  war.  He  was  taken  prisoner,  together  with 
the  Carthaginian  general,  Hasdrubal,  in  the  decisive 
action  which  put  an  end  to  the  war  in  that  island, 
B.  c.  215.     (Liv.  xxiii.  41.) 

18.  A  general  sent  from  Carthage  to  carry  on  the 
war  in  Sicily  after  the  fall  of  Syracuse,  B.C.  211. 
He  established  his  head-quarters  at  Agrigentum, 
where  he  was  associated  with  Epicydes  and  Mu- 
tines.  But  his  jealousy  of  the  successes  obtained 
by  the  latter  led  to  the  most  unfortunate  results. 
He  took  the  opportunity  of  a  temporary  absence  of 
Mutines  to  give  battle  to  Marcellus  ;  but  the  Nu- 
midian  cavalry  refused  to  fight  in  the  absence  of 
their  leader,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  Hanno 
was  defeated,  with  heavy  loss.  Marcellus,  how- 
ever, did  not  form  the  siege  of  Agrigentum,  and 
Hanno  thus  remained  master  of  that  city,  while 
Mutines,  with  his  indefatigable  cavalry,  gave  him 
the  command  of  all  the  neighbouring  country.  But 
his  jealousy  of  that  leader  still  continuing,  he  was 
at  length  induced  to  take  the  impnident  step  of 
depriving  him  of  his  command.  Mutines  hereupon 
made  overtures  to  the  Roman  general  Laevinus, 
and  betrayed  the  city  of  Agrigentum  into  his 
hands,  Hanno  and  Epicydes  with  difficulty  making 
their  escape  by  sea  to  Carthage.  This  blow  put  a 
final  termination  to  the  war  in  Sicily,  B.C.  210. 
(Liv.  xxv.  40,  41,  xxvi.  40  ;  Zonar.  ix.  7.) 

19.  An  officer  who  was  sent  by  Hannibal,  in 
212  B.  c,  with  a  foree  of  1000  horse  and  1000  foot, 
to  the  defence  of  Capua,  when  the  Romans  began 
to  threaten  that  city.  According  to  Livy,  Bostar 
was  associated  with  him  in  the  command.  Though 
they  made  several  vigorous  sallies,  in  which  their 
cavalry  were  often  victorious,  yet  they  were  nnable 
to  prevent  the  Romans  from  completing  their  for- 
tified lines  around  the  city,  which  was  thus  entirely 
blockaded.     Famine  soon  made  itself  felt,  and  the 
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populace  of  the  city  become  discontented  ;  but  the 
Carthaginian  governors  contrived  to  «end  tidings  of 
their  distress  to  Hannibal,  who  hastened  to  their 
relief  out  of  Lucania.  But  though  Ilanno  and 
Bostar  seconded  his  efforts,  by  a  vigorous  sally  from 
tlie  city  apiinst  tlie  Roman  camp,  whilo  Ilanniluil 
attacked  it  from  without,  all  their  exertions  were 
in  vain  ;  and  the  daring  march  of  Ilannilml  upon 
Rome  itself  having  proved  etiually  ineiFectwil  in 
compiOIing  the  consuls  to  dislodge  their  troops  from 
before  Capua,  the  fall  of  that  city  became  inevitable. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  Campanians  en- 
deavoured to  purchase  forgiveness,  by  surrender- 
ing into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  the  Carthaginian 
garrison,  with  its  two  conmuuiders,  B.C.  211.  (Liv. 
XXV.  15,  zzvi.  6,  12  ;  Appian,  AMnib.  36—43.) 
Appian  (/.  o.)  carefully  distinguishes  this  Hanno 
from  the  son  of  ]k>milcar  [No.  161,  ^^^^  whom  he 
might  have  been  easily  confounded :  the  latter  is 
distinctly  mentioned  as  commanding  in  Lucania 
after  the  siege  of  Capua  had  commenced. 

20.  A  Carthaginian  general,  who  was  sent  in 
B.  r.  208  to  succeed  Ilasdrubal,  the  son  of  Barca,  in 
Spain,  when  that  general  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  on 
his  march  to  Italy.  Hanno  united  his  forcen  with 
those  of  Mago  in  Celtiberia,  and  the  two  armies 
were  encam}>ed  near  each  other,  when  they  were 
atbicked  by  Scipio^s  lieutenant,  Silanus  and  totally 
routed.  Hanno  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
and  was  sent  by  Scipio  as  a  prisoner  to  Rome. 
(Liv.  zxviii.  1,  2,  4.) 

21.  An  officer  under  Mago  in  Spain.  When 
^Li^ro,  after  the  great  defeat  sustained  by  Hasdru- 
bal  Gi&co  and  himself,  in  206,  took  refuge  at  Gades, 
he  employed  Hanno  in  levying  mercenaries  among 
the  neighbouring  Spanish  tril»es  ;  the  latter  had 
succeeded  in  assembling  a  considerable  force,  when 
ho  was  attacked  and  defeated  by  L.  Marcius.  He 
himself  escaped  from  the  field  of  battle  with  a  small 
body  of  troops,  but  was  soon  after  given  up  by  his 
own  followers  to  the  Roman  general.  (Liv.  zxviii. 
2t^  30  ;  Appian,  I/iifp.  31.) 

22.  A  Carthaginian  youth,  of  noble  birth,  who 
was  sent  out,  wiih  a  body  of  500  horse,  to  recon- 
noitre the  army  of  Scipio,  when  tlmt  general  first 
landed  in  Africa,  H.  c.  204.  Having  approached 
too  near  the  Roman  camp  he  was  attacked  by  their 
cavalry,  and  cut  to  pieces,  together  with  his  de- 
tachment.    (Liv.  xxix.  29.) 

23.  Another  officii  of  the  same  name  shared  the 
same  fate  shortly  after,  being  led  into  a  snare  by 
Masiiiissmand  cut  off,  with  above  1000  of  his  men. 
liivy,  however,  informs  us  that  authors  were  not 
agreed  whether  there  were  two  Hannos  thus  cut 
off  in  succession,  or  only  one  ;  and  that  some 
writers  represented  him  to  have  been  taken  pri- 
soner, and  not  killed.  (Liv.  zxix.  34,  35.)  The 
last  vention  of  this  history  is  that  followed  by  Ap- 
pian {Pun,  14)  and  by  Zonaras  (ix.  12),  who  state 
that  he  was  immediately  afterwards  set  at  liberty, 
in  exchange  for  the  mother  of  Masinissa.  Accord- 
ing to  Zonaras  he  was  the  son  of  Ilasdrubal  Gisco ; 
Livv.  on  the  contrary,  calls  him  son  of  Hamilcar — 
wliat  Hamilcar  we  know  not,  but  certainly  not  the 
great  Barca.  (Comp.  Kutrop.  iii.  20  ;  Oros.  ir. 
18.) 

24.  Sumamed  Gillas,  or  Tigilhis  (rt\Aof,  or  Ti- 
T^AAaf ),  one  of  the  ambassadors  Mtnt  fn)m  Carthage 
to  the  consul  Ceuborinus  just  before  tlie  beginning 
of  the  third  Punic  war,  B.C.  149.  Appian,  who 
puts  a  long  speech  into  his  mouth  on  this  occ^iaion. 
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calls  him  the  most  diatinguiahed  member  of  the 
embassy.  (Appian,  Pmm.  8*2.)  Hi*  name  is  written 
in  many  of  the  MSS.  Bdnm^^  which  haa  been  eot>- 
rupted  into  BXdyyvv  in  the  eztracta  from  Diodonu 
Siculus  {Fragm,  Un,  p.  627),  and  by  Suidas 
into  Bxitwp, 

25.  Surnanied  the  White  (Acvirot),  an  officer 
under  the  combiand  of  ^imilco  Phamacaa  in  the 
third  Punic  war,  who,  when  that  genenil  went  over 
to  the  Romans,  prevented  a  part  of  his  army  from 
following  his  example.     (Appian,/^.  108.) 

26.  A  Carthaginian  of  uncertain  date,  of  whom 
a  foolish  story  is  told  by  Aelian  (  V,  11.  xiv.  30), 
that  he  taught  a  number  of  birdJs  to  repeat  the 
words  ^^  Hanno  is  a  god,**  and  then  let  them  loose  ; 
but  the  birds  forgot  their  lesson  as  soon  as  thej 
had  regained  their  liberty.  This  anecdote  is  sup- 
posed by  Bochart  and  Perizoniua  {Ad  AeL  I.e.)  to 
refer  to  Hanno  the  navigator,  but  certainly  without 
foundation.  It  seems  more  probable  that  it  may 
be  the  same  who  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  {H.  N, 
viii.  21),  and  by  Plutarch  {De  Praee.  PoiU.  vol.  ix. 
p.  191,  ed.  Rcisk.),  as  having  been  condemned  to 
banishment  because  he  had  succeeded  in  taming  a 
lion. 

27.  There  is  a  Hanno  mentioned  by  Dion 
Chrysobtitm  (voL  i.  p.  522,  ed.  Reiske)  in  terms 
which  would  seem  to  imply  that  he  was  one  of  the 
first  founders  of  the  Carthaginian  greatness  bat  tha 
pasbage  is  so  vague  and  declamatory  that  it  would 
be  unsafe  to  foiuid  on  it  any  historical  inference. 

28.  Another  Hanno  is  incidentally  mentioned  as 
a  contemporary  of  Anacharsis,  the  Scythian  philo* 
(sopher,  who  addressed  a  letter  to  him  which  it 
preserved  by  Cicero.  (Tu$c.  Qu.  v.  22.)  [RH.B.] 

IIANNO  {"Apywv)^  a  Carthaginian  navigator, 
under  whoso  name  we  possess  a  vcpfvAovt,  or  a 
short  account  of  a  voyage  round  a  part  of  Libya. 
The  work  was  originally  written  in  the  Punic 
language,  and  what  has  come  down  to  us  is  a 
Greek  translation  of  the  original  The  work  it 
often  referred  to  by  the  ancients,  but  we  haTS  no 
statement  containing  any  direct  information  by 
means  of  which  wc  might  identify  ita  author, 
Hanno,  with  any  of  the  many  other  Carthaginians 
of  that  name,  or  fix  the  time  at  which  he  lived. 
Pliny  (//.  N.  il  67,  t.  1, 36)  states  that  Hanno 
undertook  the  voyage  at  the  time  when  Carthi^ 
was  in  a  most  flourishing  condition,  (/'anwit  ntm 
Jlorcnimimia^  CarihaffiniM  potentia flormUe.)  Sona 
call  him  king,  and  others  dux  or  trnperalar  of  the 
Carthaginians,  from  which  we  n»y  infer  that  ha 
was  invested  with  the  office  of  suffetes.  (Solin. 
56  ;  Hanno,  Peripl.  Introd.)  In  the  little  P»' 
riplus  itself  Hanno  tayt  that  he  was  sent  onl 
by  his  countrymen  to  undertake  a  voyage  be3roDd 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  to  found  Libyphoenieian 
towns,  and  that  he  tailed  accordingly  with  sixty 
pentecontores,  and  a  body  of  men  and  w<ftnen.  Is 
the  number  of  30,000,  and  provisions  and  other 
necessaries.  On  his  return  from  hit  Toyagei,  ha 
dedicated  an  account  of  it,  inscribed  on  a  tableti  in 
the  temple  of  Cronos,  or,  at  Pliny  sayt,  in  that  of 
Juno.  (Comp.  Pomp.  Mehi,  iil  9  ;  Mare.  HeiacL 
KpiL  Artemid.  et  Menip.  ;  Athen.  iiL  83u)  It  it 
therefore  presumed  that  our  periplut  it  a  Greek 
version  of  the  contents  of  that  Punic  tablet. 

These  vague  accounts,  leaving  open  the  widest 
field  for  conjecture  and  speculation,  have  led  sons 
critict  to  place  the  expedition  at  cariy  as  the 
Tn>jan  war  or  the  time  of  Hesiod,  whilt  othen 
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jiaee  it  at  late  as  the  reign  of  Agathocles.    Others, 
•a  Falconer,  BougainvUle,  and  Gull,  with  somewhat 
more   probability,  place   flanno  about  b.  c.  570. 
But  it  seems  preferable  to  identify  him  with  Ilanno, 
the  &ther  or  son  of  Haniilcar,  who  was  killed  at 
Himera,  B.C.  4H0.  [Hanno,  Nob.  1,2.]  The  fact  of 
snch  an  expedition  at  that  time  had  nothing  at  all 
improbable,  for  in  the  reign  of  the  Egyptian  king 
Kecho,  a  similar  voyage  had  been  undertaken  by 
the  Phoenicians,  and  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
western  coast  of  Africa  was  a  matter  of  the  highest 
importance  to  the  Carthaginians.     The  number  of 
colonists,  30,000,  is  undoubtedly  an  error  either  of 
the  translator  or  of  later  transcribers.     This  cir- 
cumstance, as  well  as  many  fabulous  accounts  con- 
tained in  the  periplus,and  the  difficulties  connected 
with   the   identification  of  the  places  visited  by 
Hanno,  and  with  the  fixing  of  the  southernmost 
point  to  which  Haimo  penetrated,  are  not  sufficient 
reasons  for  denying  the  genuineness  of  the  periplus, 
w  for  regarding  it  as  the  product  of  a  much  later 
»gtt  as  Dodwell  did.     The  first  edition  of  IIanno''s 
Periplus  appeared  at  Basel,  1534,  4  to.,  as  an  ap- 
pendix to  Arrian,  by  S.  Qelenius.     This  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  editions  of  J.  H.  Boeder  and  J.  J. 
MiiUer  (Strassburg,  1G61,  4to.),  A.  Berkel  (Ley- 
dec,   1674,  12mo.,  with  a  Latin  version  by  M. 
Gesner),  and  Thomas  Falconer  (London,  1797,  with 
an  English  translation,  two  dissertations  and  maps). 
It  is  also  printed  in  Hudson's  Gcographi  Minores, 
ToL  L,  which  contains  Dod well's  dissertation,  De 
vero  Peripli^   qui  Hannonis  nomine   drcumfertury 
Tempore^  in  which  Dodwell  attacks  the  genuineness 
of  the  work ;  but  his  argimients  are  satisfactorily 
refuted    by   Bougainville    {M£m.  de   CAcad.   des 
JmmripL  xxvi  p.  10,  &c.,  xxviii.  p.  2G0,  &c.),  and 
by  Falconer  in  his  second  dissertation.     [L.  S.] 

HARMA'TIUS,  a  sculptor  whose  name  is  in- 
scribed, with  that  of  Heracleides,  on  the  restored 
'      Btatae  of  Ares  in  the  Royal   Museum  at  Paris. 

[HULACLKIDBS.]  [P.  S.] 

HARMENOPU'LUS,  CONSTANTl'N  US, 
Bomophylax  and  judge  of  Thessalonice,  a  Graeco- 
Roman  jurist  and  canonist,  whose  date  has  been  a 
sobject  of  much  controversy.  Suarez  ( Notit»  Basil, 
§5)  says  that  his  Prochnron  was  written  in  a.d. 
1143.  Jacques  Godefroi,  in  his  Manuale  Juris 
(i.  9),  makes  it  two  years  later,  and  Freher,  in  the 
Chronologia  prefixed  to  the  Jus  Graeco-Romanum 
of  Leonclavius,  follows  Suarez.  Selden,  in  his 
Uxor  Hebraica  (iii.  29)  adopted  the  common 
opinioOi  which  placed  Harmenopuhis  in  the  middle 
of  the  twelfth  century  ;  but  he  seems  to  have  been 
the  first  to  impugn  this  opinion  in  his  treatise  De 
Sgnedriis  (i.  10).  The  common  belief  was  founded 
en  the  asserted  fact  that  Harmenopulus  never,  in 
any  authentic  passage,  cites  the  No  veils  of  any  em- 
peror  later  than  Manuel  Comnenus  (a.  n.  1143 — 
I  1 180),  and  that  in  his  treatise  on  Heresies  (Leun- 
I  davius, «/.  G.  FL  voL  i.  p.  552),  in  the  commence- 
ment of  his  account  of  the  Bogomili,  he  describes 
them  as  a  sect  which  had  sprung  up  shortly  before 
his  time  (ov  'jrp6  xoWoO  auviomi  rns  Koff  7}fta5 
7cycas).  Now  it  is  known  that  this  heresy  origin- 
ated in  the  reign  of  Alexius  Comnenus.  The 
reason  which  induced  Selden  to  ascribe  to  Harme- 
nopnlns  a  much  later  date  was  a  composition  of 
Pbilothens  (who  was  patriarch  of  Constantinople 
in  A.  D.  1 362),  which  appears  to  be  addressed  in 
the  fonn  of  a  letter  to  Harmenopulus  as  a  contem- 
ponury.     The  letter  exists  in  various  manuscripts, 
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and  is  printed  in  the  J.  G.  R.  of  Leunclavius,  vol.  i. 
p.  288.  It  blames  Harmenopulus,  for  inserting  in 
his  writings  the  anathemas  which  were  denounced 
by  some  of  the  eastern  emperors  against  seditious 
or  rebellious  subjects,  whereas  such  denunciations 
ought  not  to  be  directed  against  Christians,  how- 
ever criminal,  whose  belief  was  orthodox.  **  Skilled 
as  you  are  in  such  matters,  venerable  nomophylax 
and  general  judge  Harmenopulus,  why  did  you  not 
add  that  the  rdixoi  had  fallen  into  disuse,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  ordinances  of  the  holy  Chrysostom. 
However,  I  proceed  to  supply  this  deficiency  in  the 
works  of  my  friend."  The  toini  synodici,  which 
contain  the  objectionable  anathema  here  referred 
to,  still  exist  That  of  Constantinus  Porphyroge- 
nitus  alone  is  given  in  Leunclavius,  J.  G.  R.  vol.  L 
p.  1 1 8,  and  to  this  are  added  the  tomi  of  Manuel 
Comnenus  and  Michael  Palaeologus  (reigned  a.  d. 
1261 — 1282),  in  the  supplementary  volume  of 
Meerman^s  Thesaurus  (p.  374),  where  they  are 
copied  from  a  manuscript  in  which  they  are  ap- 
pended to  the  Promptuarium  of  Harmenopulus. 
Some  of  the  best  critics,  though  not  ignorant  of 
this  letter  of  Philotheus,  still  refused  to  depart 
from  the  opinion  which  ascribed  Harmenopulus  to 
the  twelfth  century.  (Cave,  Script  Eccles.  Hist, 
Liter,  vol.  ii.  p.  226 ;  Bayle,  Reponse  atut  QuesUofU 
d'un  Provincial^  c.  53,  Oeuvres,  vol  iii.  p.  509.) 
They  must  have  believed  the  so-called  letter  of 
Pliilotheus  to  have  been  a  literary  forgery,  or  have 
supposed  that  the  patriarch  addressed  such  lan- 
guage as  we  have  quoted  to  an  author  who  lived 
two  centuries  before  him.  The  Promptuarium  of 
Htirmenopulus  has  been  interpolated  and  altered  ; 
otherwise  it  might  be  cited  in  favour  of  the  later 
date,  attributed  to  its  author.  As  we  have  it  in 
the  edition  of  Reiz,  in  the  supplemental  or  eighth 
volume  of  Meerman^s  Thesaurus  Juris  CivUis,  it 
cites  a  constitution  of  the  patriarch  Athanasios  <tf 
A.  D.  1 305.  {Prompt,  lib.  5.  tit.  8.  s.  95,  with  the 
note  of  G.  0.  Reiz  ;  Meerm.  Thes.  voL  yiii.  p.  304, 
n.  1 76.)  In  lib.  4.  tit  6.  s.  21,  22,  23,  of  the 
Promptuarium  or  Hexabiblon  of  Harmenopulus, 
are  mentioned  the  names  of  Michael,  who  was  pa- 
triarch of  Constantinople  in  1167,  and  of  Arsenius, 
who  was  patriarch  in  1255,  but  the  sections  in 
which  these  names  oa:ur  are  not  found  in  the  older 
manuscripts  (p.  237,  n.  46). 

Such  was  the  evidence  with  respect  to  the  date 
of  Harmenopulus,  when  Lambecius,  who  had  ori- 
ginally ascribed  Harmenopulus  to  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury {Comment,  de  Bibl,  Oaes,  Vindab.  lib.  v.  p.  319, 
365,  373,  381),  found  a  note  written  in  a  manu- 
script at  Vienna  (Cod.  Vindob.  iL  foL  195,  b.), 
which  induced  him  to  change  his  opinion.  This 
manuscript  note  is  put  forward  by  Lambecius  (lib. 
vi.  p.  i.  p.  40)  as  the  testimony  of  Philotheus,  but 
upon  what  ground  does  not  appear,  since  there  is 
no  name  affixed  to  it  in  the  Vienna  manuscript  It 
stiites  that  the  Epitome  of  the  Canons  of  Harmeno- 
pulus, the  nomophylax  and  judge  of  Thessalonice, 
was  composed  in  the  reign  of  ^  our  most  pious  and 
Christian  lady  and  empress  the  lady  Anna  Palaeo- 
logina,  and  her  most  beloved  son,  our  most  pious 
and  Christian  king,  and  emperor  of  the  Romans, 
the  Lord  Joannes  Palaeologus,  in  the  year  of  the 
Creation  6853,  in  the  13th  Indiction,**  i.e.  in  a.  d. 
1345.  This  testimony  has  satisfied  the  majority 
of  more  modem  critics,  as  Fabricius  {Bibl,  Gr,  voL 
xii.  p.  429),  Heineccius,  Ritter,  Zepemic  {ad  Beck, 
de  Novdlis  Leonis^  p.  22,  n.  k.),  Pohl  {ad  Saares, 
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N^jtit.  Basil  p.  16,  n.  (a)),  Heimbach  {de  BaHL 
Orig,  p.  \W  132-7),  Zachariae  {Hist.  Jur.  Gr. 
Horn.  Deiin.  §  49).  On  the  other  hand,  Ch.Waecht- 
ler  is  censured  by  his  editor  Trotz  (Fraef.  ad 
IVacrhlieri  Oputc  p.  75)  for  ttill  adhering,  like 
Cave  and  Bayle,  to  the  ancient  belief. 

The  general  reception  of  the  more  modem 
opinion,  which  placet)  llarmenopulas  in  the  middle 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  has  biH^n  favoured  by  a 
circumstantial  narrative  of  his  life,  resting  upon  an 
authority  which  has  deceived  many  recent  writers, 
but  is  now  known  to  be  utterly  unworthy  of  credit 
Nic.  Comnenus  Papadopoli,  in  his  J^raenotinnes 
Myttwfoguxte,  publislied  in  1 696,  gives  a  biography 
of  Ilamienopulus  the  materials  of  which  he  pro- 
fosses  (p.  143)  to  have  derived  from  the  Paniiijto- 
mrfta  of  O.  Coressius,  and  Maximus  Planudes  upon 
r.}ie  Nomooanon  of  Photius.   (Fabric  BiU,  Gr,  voL 

xi.  p.  yo'o.) 

The  questionable  narrative  of  Nic  Comnenus, 
which  is  the  source  of  the  modem  biographies,  is  to 
the  following  effect  Harmenopulus  was  bom  at 
Constantinople  about  a.  d.  13*J0,  nearly  sixty  years 
after  Constantinople  had  been  recovered  from  the 
latins,  (lis  father  held  the  office  of  Cnropalatcs, 
and  his  mother,  Muzalnna,  was  cousin  of  the  em- 
peror Joannes  Cantacuzenus.  He  commenced  the 
study  uf  his  native  language  under  the  monk  Phi- 
lastrius,  and  when  he  attained  the  age  of  sixteen 
years  his  ^ther  thought  that  it  was  time  to  initiate 
him  into  Latin  literature.  Accordingly,  the  edu- 
cation of  the  young  Harmenopulus  was  confided  to 
Aspasius,  a  Cakibrian  monk,  who  was  sent  for  ex- 
pressly from  Italy  to  undertake  this  charge.  While 
under  this  master,  Hamienopulus  attended  the  lec- 
tures of  Leo,  who  was  afterwards  archbishop  of 
Mytilene,  and  whom  Nic.  Comnenus  believes  to  be 
the  same  with  Leo  Magentinus,  the  commentator 
on  Aristotle.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  devoted 
himself  entirely  to  jurispmdence,  under  the  jurist 
^:^in)on  Attaliata,  great-grandson  of  Michael  Attali- 
ati,  the  author  uf  a  legal  compendium.  [Attali- 
ata.] Possessed  of  a  keen  and  active  intellect, 
he  soon  mastered  the  whole  extent  of  the  science, 
and  had  scarcely  attained  the  age  of  twenty-eight, 
when  he  earned  and  obtained  the  title  of  aff/ecy«M>r, 
which  was  usually  conferred  by  the  emperors  on 
those  only  who  had  grown  grey  in  the  successful 
study  and  practice  of  the  law.  At  the  age  of 
thirty  he  was  appointed  judge  of  the  superior 
court  (judex  Dromi).  Soon  afterwards  he  was  in- 
vited to  become  a  member  of  the  council  of  the 
emperor  Joannes  Cantacuxenus,  and,  though  he 
was  the  youngest  of  the  royal  councillors,  the  first 
place  of  honour  was  assigned  to  him.  He  discharged 
the  high  functions  of  his  office  with  so  much  saga- 
city and  pmdenoe,  that,  after  the  dethronement 
of  the  emperor  Cantacuzenus,  in  i3o5,  he  expe- 
rienced no  change  of  fortune  from  the  succeeding 
emperor,  Joannes  Palacologus.  Upon  the  death  of 
his  father,  he  wai  appointed  Curopalates  in  his 
place,  and  received  the  title  of  Sebastus.  Soon 
afterwards  he  wa«  named  prefect  of  Thessalonice, 
and  nomophylax.  Loaded  with  honours  and 
wealth  (for  his  wife  Briennia  was  a  lady  of  large 
fortune),  he  applied  himself  to  the  interpretation  of 
law  with  an  extent  of  skill  and  learning  which  are 
every  where  conspicuous  in  his  works.  Comnenus 
(p.  272)  professes  to  refute  Maximus  Margunius, 
who  is  stated  to  have  cited  the  Onition*  of  Hnrme- 
nopulus  ;  for,  says  Comnenus,  the  author  of  the 
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Hexabiblus  and  Epitome  of  the  Canoiii  left  no 
orations.  Nay,  in  the  commencement  of  his  com- 
mentary on  the  Digest,  he  odls  himaelf  an  inelo- 
quent  man,  slow  of  speech,  and  statet  that  for  thb 
cause  he  left  the  defence  of  client*,  and  betook 
himself  to  the  more  umbratile  province  of  Icgid 
meditation  and  authorship.  Besides  this  com- 
mentary on  the  Digest,  Comnenus  ascribes  to  him 
commentaries  upon  the  Code  and  the  Novella,  mod 
scholia  on  the  Novells  of  Leo,  and  says  that  he 
was  the  author  of  the  Tomtu  contra  Grtyorinm 
/'tt/amcim,  which  is  published  by  Allatins  in  Graeda 
(Mhotloxa  (vol  i.  p.  78U-5,  4to.  Rome,  1652),  and 
that  he  closely  followed  the  jurist  Tipncitus,  and 
was  fiir  more  learned  than  Balsamo,  &c.  For 
fuller  particulars  relating  to  the  worics  of  Hanne- 
nopulus,  Comnenus  refers  to  his  own  Graeeiae  Stt- 
jiientia  Testimonium^  but  we  cannot  find  any  mention 
of  this  tnntise  of  Comnenus  in  the  catalogoes,  and 
it  was  never  seen  by  Fabricius. 

We  may  here  stop  to  remark,  that  the  greater 
port  of  the  above  acbount  is  probably  sheer  in- 
vention. The  title  of  antecenor  is  not  met  with 
in  authentic  history  under  the  later  emperors — the 
fttory  of  i>imon  Attaliata,  the  descendant  of  Michael 
Attaliata,  is  very  like  a  &ble — and  therv  is  no 
evidence  tliat  the  compilations  of  Justinian  were 
known  at  ConstanUno|He,  in  their  original  form,  in 
the  age  when  Harmenopnlos  is  stated  to  have  com- 
mented upon  them.  (Heimbach,  Aneedota^  vol.  L 
p.  2*2*2.)  At  all  events,  they  were  not  likely  to  be 
annotated  by  a  practical  jurist 

To  retum  to  the  apocryphal  biography.  Aboat 
the  fortieth  year  of  his  age,  Harmenopulus,  in  the 
midst  of  the  avocations  of  office,  tamed  his  atten- 
tion to  the  difficulties  of  tlie  canon  law,  a  species 
of  study  to  which  the  Greeks  of  the  middle  ages 
were  more  addicted  than  to  the  cultivation  of  ele- 
gant literature.  In  this  pnrsnit  he  acquired  the 
highest  reputation,  and  became  no  less  celebiated 
as  a  canonist  than  he  had  previously  been  as  a 
civilian.  He  died  at  Constantinople  in  1380,  or, 
according  to  more  exact  acooontSi  <«  the  1st  of 
March,  1383. 

A  Greek  translation  of  the  Donation  of  Con- 
stantine  the  Great  to  the  papal  see  is  attributed 
to  Harmenopulus.  It  is  printed  in  Fabricina 
{BUti.  Gr,  vol.  vi.  p.  698).  To  the  catakgnes  of 
Lambecius,  Montfancon,  &&,  we  most  refer  for 
an  account  of  the  manuscripts  of  a  Oredc  lerienn, 
and  other  minor  vnrkM  of  this  author,  which  have 
not  been  printed. 

The  works  by  which  Hannenopoliu  is  known  to 
the  world  are  the  following: — 

I .  Up6x9ipo9  V6f»mf^  sea  Promptaarimm  Jmnt 
HnVu,  seu  MamuaU  Legmmi^  dictum  /fsasftiVat. 
This  work  (which  is  dted  indifferently  by  all  tho 
above  luunes)  is  based  on  the  older  Prochiron  of 
Basileins  Constantinos,  and  Leo,  of  which  it  was 
intended  to  correct  the  errors  and  ni^y  th« 
deficiencies.  In  Cut,  it  incorporates  the  whole  of 
the  older  work,  the  portions  of  which  are  distin- 
guished, in  the  best  manuscripts,  by  the  mark  of 
Satum  ( It  ),  while  to  the  additions  is  prefixed  the 
sign  of  the  sun  (O).  In  the  printed  edition  of 
Ileis,  the  extracts  from  the  old  Prochiron  are  d» 
noted  by  an  asterisk  (*),  and  the  whole  of  the 
older  original  Prochiron  has  been  recently  pnb- 
lished  in  a  distinct  and  separate  form  by  Zachariae 
with  very  valuable  Prolegomena  (Heidelh.  1887)^ 
Harmencpuliw  also,  in  his  preface  (r 
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{  20)  acknowledges  his  obligations  to  the  Romaica 
oi  Magister  [Eustathius]  and  other  previoos 
•ouicet.  He  says  that  he  pored  orer  the  UXdros 
rmv  Kdfiofy  (by  which  we  understand  the  Basilica 
to  be  designated),  and  the  Norells  promulgated  by 
subsequent  emperors.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
parts  of  the  work  to  the  unprofessional  reader  con- 
sists of  the  extracts  (lib.  2.  tit.  4)  from  the  archi- 
tect Julianus  of  Ascalon.  They  begin  with  an  ac- 
count of  measures  of  length,  borrowed  from  Era- 
tosthenes and  Strabo,  and  proceed  with  regulations 
of  police  (edicta  or  eparchica)  prescribed  by  go- 
Teniors  of  Syria,  with  respect  chiefly  to  the  pro- 
cesses of  building,  and  the  modes  of  carrying  on 
trade.  In  one  of  these  edicts  (lib.  2.  tit  4.  s.  51) 
is  a  citation  from  the  third  book  of  Quaestiones  of 
Papinian,  which  may  possibly  be  taken  from  the 
wiginal  work  of  Papinian,  as  we  cannot  find  it  in 
the  Digest.  The  arrangement  of  the  Hexabiblus, 
(so  called  from  its  division  into  six  books)  is  de- 
fective, but  in  legal  merit  it  is  superior  to  most  of 
the  productions  of  the  lower  empire.  A  resem- 
Uance  has  been  supposed  to  exist  between  some  of 
the  ideas  of  Harmenopulus  and  those  of  the  early 
glossators  on  the  Corpus  Juris  in  the  West,  and  con- 
sequently some  communication  between  them  has 
been  suspected.  Thus  Harmenopulus,  like  Accur- 
aiua,  derives  the  name  of  the  Lex  Falcidia  from 
/aUj  instead  of  deriving  it  from  the  name  of  its 
proposer,  Falcidius  (lib.  5.  tit  9.  t.  1 ).  The  first 
book  is  occupied  chiefly  with  judicial  procedure, 
the  second  with  the  law  of  property,  corporeal  and 
incorporeal,  the  third  with  contracts,  the  fourth 
with  the  law  of  marriage,  the  fifth  with  the  law  of 
wills,  and  the  sixth  with  penal  law.  An  appendix 
of  four  titles  (the  last  of  which  relates  to  the  ordi- 
nation of  bishops)  seems  to  be  the  addition  of  a 
]ater  hand,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  collection 
of  ie<fe$  ffeoTfficae  or  cdonai-iae  or  nuticae  of  Justi- 
nian (qu.  Justinian  the  younger),  which,  in  the 
manuscripts  and  printed  editions,  usually  follows 
the  Hexabiblus,  was  made  by  Harmenopulus. 

The  Hexabiblus  until  recently  possessed  validity 
as  a  system  of  living  law  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
European  dominions  of  Turkey.  In  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia  it  has  been  supplanted,  at  least  in  part, 
by  motlem  codes.  In  1830,  by  a  proclamation  of 
Capodistrias,  the  judges  in  Greece  were  directed  to 
consult  the  Manual  of  Harmenopulus,  and  subse- 
quently, by  a  constitution  of  Feb.  23  (o.s.),  1835, 
Otho  I.  directs  that  it  shall  continue  in  force  until 
the  new  codes  shall  be  published.  (Zacharioe,  Hist. 
Jur.  Gr.  Rom.  Delin.  $$  58,  59  ;  Maurer,  das  Grie- 
ckitche  ViAL) 

The  first  edition  of  this  work  was  that  of  Theo- 
doricus  Adamaeus  of  Suallemberg,  4to.  Paris,  1540. 
This  was  followed  by  the  Latin  translation  of  Bcr- 
nardus  a  Rcy,  8vo.  Coloniae,  1547,  and  by  an- 
other Latin  translation  made  by  Mercier,  4to. 
Lyon.  1556.  The  edition  of  Denis  Godefiroi,  4to. 
Geneva,  1547,  was  the  best,  until  the  appearance 
of  the  very  valuable  edition  of  Reiz  in  the  supple- 
ment to  Meerman's  Thesaurus,  La  Haye,  1780. 
From  the  edition  of  Reiz,  the  ancient  Greek  text 
was  reprinted  *£«' 'Afi^voiy,  8vo.  1{]35.  A  trans- 
btion  into  modem  Greek  appeared  at  Venice,  4to. 
1744,  and  has  been  reprinted,  with  the  addition  of 
A  translation  of  the  Epitome  of  Canons,  in  1777, 
1805,  and  1 820.  (Savigny's  Zeitschri/i.  vol.  viii.  p. 
222).  A  new  translation  by  K.  Klonares  was 
printed  'Ev  Noi/irAiy,  8vo.  1833.    There  is  an  old 
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translation  into  German  from  the  Laim  by  Juttln 
Gobler,  fol.  Frank.  1556. 

2.  Epitome  Divinorum  et  Sacrorum  Catummm^  a 
compilation,  which  is  based  upon  the  second  part 
of  the  Nomocanon  of  Photius,  as  altered  by  Jo- 
hannes Zonaras.  It  is  divided  into  six  sections; 
the  first  relating  to  bishops  ;  the  second  to  priests, 
deacons,  and  subdeacons ;  the  third  to  clerici ;  the 
fourth  to  monks  and  monasteries  ;  the  fifth  to  lay- 
men, including  penances  for  offences ;  the  sixth  to 
women.  It  is  printed  with  a  Latin  translation  and 
scholia  (some  of  which  bear  the  name  of  Philo- 
theus,  and  others  of  Citrensis,  while  the  greater 
part  are  anonymous)  in  the  beginning  of  the  first 
volume  of  Leunclavius, «/.  G.  R, 

3.  Ufpl  tdptaiwv,  »eu  De  Opinionibut  Haereii' 
coram  qui  singtdis  Temporibus  eatiterunL  This 
treatise  was  first  published  by  Leunclavius,  with  a 
Latin  translation,  at  the  end  of  Theorianus  on  the 
Embassy  of  Manuel  Comnenus  to  the  Armenian 
Court,  8vo.  Bale,  1578.  It  is  also  to  be  found  in 
the  «/.  G.  R,  of  Leunclavius,  voL  i  p.  467  ;  in 
Morell^s  BiU,  Pair.  vol.  ii.  and  in  other  authori 
who  have  written  upon  Sects.  To  the  end  of  this 
treatise  is  appended  the  Confession  of  Faith  of 
Harmenopulus,  which  Nic  Comnenus  {Praenc4. 
Mydag,  p.  144)  asserts  that  Harmenopulus  recited 
twice  in  his  last  illness  upon  the  very  day  of  his 
deatL  In  the  first  and  probably  more  genuine 
edition  of  1 578,  Harmenopulus,  in  this  creed,  re- 
presents the  Holy  Spirit  as  proceeding  from  the 
Father  alone  ;  whereas,  in  the  «/.  G,  R,  of  Leun- 
clavius, vol.  i.  p.  552,  the  words  ical  tov  vlov  are 
interpolated. 

(See,  in  addition  to  the  authorities  cited  in 
this  article,  A/^uA/ot  Xipraoy  ( Herzog),  Upayfior 
Ttia  Tcpl  TOV  Ilpox*ipov  4l  rijs  'E^afi^^Aov  Kwy- 
araanivov  rov  * Apnev0Ko6\ov'  *Ey  MoydxH^^  Bvo. 
1837  ^  rJ  T  G  1 

HARMO'DIUS  {'ApfJi6Bios%  of  L^preon,  a 
Greek  writer,  whose  time  is  unknown.  His  work, 
w€p\  r&v  4v  ^eyaXf  Offi  yofi^Mv,  is  repeatedly  quoted 
by  Athenaeus.  (iv.  p.  148,  f.,  x.  p.  442,  b.,  xi.  p. 
465,  e.,  p.  497,  c. ;  Vossius,  de  HitL  Grace,  p.  445, 
ed.  Westermann  ;  comp.  Hsrodicus.)         [P.  S.} 

HARMO'DIUS  and  ARISTOGEI'TON  ('Ap- 
fuJSiof,  * KpiaToytlrwv\  Athenians,  of  the  blood  of 
the  Gephyrasj,  were  the  murderers  of  Hippar- 
chus,  brother  of  the  tyrant  Hippias,  in  B.  c.  514. 
The  following  is  the  account  we  have  received  firom 
the  best  authorities  of  the  circumstances  which 
induced  the  crime.  Aristogeiton,  a  citizen  of  the 
middle  class,  was  strongly  attached  to  the  young 
and  beautiful  Harmodius,  who  returned  his  affec- 
tion with  equal  warmth.  Hipparchus  endeavoured 
to  withdraw  the  youth ^s  love  to  himself,  and,  fail- 
ing in  this,  resolved  to  avenge  the  slight  by  putting 
upon  him  a  public  insult.  Accordingly,  be  took 
care  that  the  sister  of  Harmodius  should  be  sum- 
moned to  bear  one  of  the  sacred  baskets  in  some 
religious  procession,  and  when  she  presented  her- 
self for  the  purpose,  he  caused  her  to  be  dismissed 
and  declared  unworthy  of  the  honour.  Aristogeiton 
had  been  before  exasperated  by  the  advances 
which  Hipparchus  had  made  to  Harmodius,  and 
this  fresh  insult  determined  the  two  friends  to 
slay  both  Hipparchus  and  his  brother  Hippias  as 
welL  Of  the  motive  for  the  conspiracy  a  different 
account  is  given  by  the  author  of  the  dialogue 
named  **  Hipparchus,**  which  is  found  among  the 
works  of  Plato.     According  to  this  writer,  Ansto- 
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geitoTi  had  educated  Ilarmodiiis,  and  mtis  a« 
proud  of  him  as  he  was  fond,  while  he  looked  with 
jealousy  on  Hipparchus,  who  ^tis  ambitious,  it 
seems,  of  the  same  distinction  as  an  attracter  of 
the  love  and  confidence  of  the  youn^.  A  youth, 
who  was  beloved  by  Hannodius,  and  had  been  ac- 
customed to  look  up  to  him  and  Aristogeiton  as 
patterns  of  wisdom,  became  acquainted  with  Hip- 
parchus, and  transferred  to  him  his  affection  and 
admiration  ;  and  this  circumstimce  excited  the 
anger  of  the  two  friends,  and  urged  them  to  the 
murder.  They  communicated  their  plot  to  a  few 
only,  in  order  to  lessen  the  chance  of  discovery, 
but  they  hoped  that  many  would  join  them  in  the 
hour  of  action.  The  occasion  they  selected  for 
their  enterprise  was  the  festival  of  the  great  Pana- 
theiiaea  and  the  day  of  the  solemn  procession  of 
armed  citizens  from  the  outer  Cemmeicus  to  the 
temple  of  Athena  Polias, — the  only  day,  in  feet, 
on  which  they  could  appear  in  arms  without  ex- 
citing suspicion.  When  the  appointed  time  arrived, 
the  two  chief  conspirators  observed  one  of  their  ac- 
complices in  conversation  with  Hippias,  who  was 
standing  in  the  Cemmeicus  and  arranging  the  order 
of  the  procession.  Believing,  therefore,  that  they 
were  betrayed,  and  wishing  to  wreak  their  ven- 
geance before  they  were  apprehended,  they  rushed 
back  into  the  city  with  their  daggers  hid  in  the 
myrile-boughs  which  they  were  to  have  borne  in 
the  procession,  and  slew  Hipparchus  near  the 
Jjeocnrium.  Harmodius  was  immediately  cut  down 
by  the  guards.  Aristogeiton  at  first  escaped,  but 
was  afterwards  taken,  and,  according  to  the  tes- 
timony of  Polyaenus,  Justin,  and  Seneca,  which  is 
confirmed  by  the  language  of  Thucydidcs,  was  put 
to  the  torture.  He  named  as  his  accomplices  the 
principal  friends  of  Hippias,  who  were  executed 
accordingly,  and  being  then  asked  if  he  had  any 
more  names  of  conspirators  to  give,  he  answered 
that  there  was  no  one  besides,  whose  death  he 
desired,  except  the  tyrant  According  to  another 
account,  he  pretended,  while  under  the  torture, 
that  he  had  some  communication  to  make  to 
Hippias,  and  when  the  latter  approached  him,  he 
RtMzed  one  of  his  ears  with  his  teeth,  and  bit  it  off. 
(Herod,  v.  55,  5fi,  vi.  109,  123;  Thuc.  i  20,  vi. 
51—57;  Pseudo-Plat  Ilipparch.  p.  229 ;  Plat 
Symp,  p.  182;  Arist  PdiL  v.  10,  ed.  Dekk., 
Hhet.  iL  24.  §  5  ;  Schol.  ad  Arist  ^r^  942  ; 
Aelian,  V.  II.  xi  8  ;  Perizon.  ad  he.  ;  Polyaen.  i. 
22  ;  Justin,  ii.  9  ;  Seneca,  de  Ira^  ii.  23  ;  Diog. 
Lai'rt  ix.  26).  [Lbabna.] 

Four  years  after  this  Hippias  was  expelled,  and 
thenceforth  the  policy  and  spirit  of  party  combined 
with  popular  feeling  to  attach  to  Harmodius  and 
Aristogeiton  among  the  Athenians  of  all  succeeding 
generations  the  character  of  patriots,  deliverers, 
and  martyrs, — names  often  abused  indeed,  but 
seldom  more  grossly  than  in  the  present  case. 
Their  deed  of  murderous  vengeance  formM  a  fa- 
vourite subject  of  drinking- son ?s,  of  which  the 
most  famous  and  popular  in  preserved  in  full  by 
Athenaeus.  To  be  bom  of  their  blood  was  es- 
teemed among  the  highest  of  honours,  and  their 
descendants  enjoyed  an  immunity  from  public  bur- 
dens, of  which  even  the  law  of  I«eptines  (h.  c. 
855)  did  not  propose  to  deprive  them.  ( Aesch.  c. 
Timarrk.  ^i  132, 1 40 ;  A  then.  xv.  p.  (^95  ;  Arii«toph. 
Ach.  942, 1058,  /.»/.*/x/r.  i;:«,  r,s;».  1225,  AVy.  783  ; 
Aristot   m«f.  ii.  '23.  g  8  ;   Suid.  s.  rr.  'Ayoptiffct^ 
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pp.  462,  466.)  Their  tombs  are  mentioned  bj 
Pausanias  (i.  29)  as  situated  on  the  road  from  tlia 
city  to  the  Academy.  Their  statues,  made  of 
bronze  by  Antenor,  were  set  up  in  the  Agora  in 
the  inner  Cemmeicus,  near  the  temple  of  Ares,  in 
B.  c.  509,  the  year  after  the  expulsion  of  Hippias ; 
and  this,  according  to  Aristotle  and  Pliny,  was  the 
first  instance  of  such  an  honour  publicly  conferred 
at  Athens,  Conon  being  the  next,  as  Demosthenes 
tells  us,  who  had  a  bronze  statue  raised  to  him. 
When  Xerxes  took  the  city,  he  carried  these  sta- 
tues away,  and  new  ones,  the  work  of  Critias, 
were  erected  in  b.  c.  477.  The  original  statue* 
were  afterwards  sent  back  to  the  Athenians  from 
Susa,  according  to  Pausanias  by  Antiochus,  ae- 
cording  to  Valerius  Maximus  by  Seleucus,  but,  as 
we  may  believe,  on  the  testimony  of  Arrian  and 
Pliny,  by  Alexander  the  Great  We  learn,  finally, 
from  Diodorus,  that  when  the  Athenians  were 
anxious  to  pay  the  highest  honours  in  their  power 
to  Antigonus  and  Demetrios  Polioroetet,  in  aia 
307,  they  placed  their  statues  near  those  of  Har- 
modius and  Aristogeiton.  (Pans.  i.  8 ;  Aristot 
lihft.  i.  9.  §  38 ;  Dem.  c  Lept,  p.  478 ;  Plin.  //.  JV. 
xxxiv.  4,  8 ;  Val.  Max.  iL  10.  Ext  1 ;  Arr.  Anab, 
iii.  16,  vil  19 ;  Diod.  xx.  46.)  [E.  E.] 

HARMC/NIA  ('Apftorfa),  a  daughter  of  Ares 
and  Aphrodite,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Zens  and 
Electra,  the  daughter  of  Atlas,  in  Samothraoe. 
When  Athena  assigned  to  Cadmus  the  government 
of  Thebes,  Zeus  gave  him  Hannonia  for  his  wife, 
and  all  the  gods  of  Olympus  were  present  at  the 
marriage.  Cadmus  on  that  day  made  her  a  present 
of  a  peplus  and  a  necklace,  which  he  had  received 
either  from  Hephaestus  or  from  Enropa.  (Apollod. 
iiL  4.  §  2.)  Other  traditions  stated  that  Harmonia 
received  this  necklace  (3p/uoi)  from  some  of  the 
gods,  either  from  Aphrodite  or  Athena.  (Diod.  iv. 
48,  V.  49  ;  Pind.  P^JL  iiL  167 ;  Sut  7V6.  iL 
266  ;  comp.  Hes.  lieo^.  934 ;  Hom.  Ilymm.  im 
ApoU,  195.)  Those  who  described  Haimouia  as  a 
Samothracian  rchtcd  that  Cadmus,  on  his  Toyage 
to  Samothrace,  after  being  initiated  in  the  mys- 
teries, perceived  Harmonia,  and  carried  her  off 
with  the  assistance  of  Athena.  When  Cadmus 
was  obliged  to  quit  Thebes,  Harmonia  accompanied 
him.  When  they  came  to  the  Encheleans,  they 
assisted  them  in  their  war  against  the  IDyrians, 
and  conquered  the  enemy.  Cadmus  then  becanio 
king  of  the  Ill}Tians,  but  afterwards  he  and  Haiw 
monia  were  metamorphosed  into  dragons  and  trans- 
ferred to  Elysium ;  or,  according  to  others,  they 
were  carried  thither  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  dragons. 
(ApoUod.  iiL  5.  §  4 ;  Eurip.  Dacdu  1238;  Or. 
MeL  iv.  562,  &c.)  Harmonia  is  renowned  in 
ancient  story  chiefly  on  account  of  the  fittal  neck- 
lace she  received  on  her  wedding  day.  PolyneioeSi 
who  inherited  it,  gave  it  to  Eriphyle,  that  she  might 
persuade  her  husband,  Amphiaraus,  to  undertake  the 
expedition  against  Thebes.  (Apollod.  iii.  6.  §  2  s 
Schol.  ad  PinJ.  Pj/th.  iii.  167.)  Through  Alcmaeon, 
the  son  of  Eriphyle,  the  necklace  came  into  the  hands 
of  Arsinoe,  next  into  those  of  the  sons  of  PhegenSa 
Pronous  and  Agenor,  and  lastly  into  those  of  the 
sons  of  Alcmaeon,  Amphotcnis  and  Acaman,  who 
dedicated  it  in  the  temple  of  Athena  Pronoea  at 
DelphL  (Apollod.  iiL  7.  §§  5— 7.)  The  necklMe 
had  wrought  mischief  to  all  who  had  been  in  poa- 
session  of  it,  and  it  continued  to  do  so  even  aftsc 
it  was  dedicated  at  Delphi.  Phayllns,  the  tyiant, 
stole  it  from  the  temple  to  gratify  his  mistresii  tha 
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wifo  of  Amton.  She  wore  it  for  a  time,  but  at 
fact  ker  youngest  son  was  seized  with  madness, 
■nd  aet  fire  to  the  house,  in  which  she  perished 
with  all  her  treasures.  ( Athen.  vi.  p.  232 ;  Parthen. 
Broi.  35.)  [L.  S.] 

HARMCKNIA,  daughter  of  Gelon,  the  son  of 
Hieron  II.,  king  of  Syracuse.  She  was  married  to 
aSymcusan  named  Themistus,  who,  after  the  death 
of  Hieropymns  (B.a  215)  was  elected  one  of  the 
cspCaaiia-genefal  of  the  republic ;  but  these  being 
soon  OTerthrown  by  a  fresh  revolution,  in  which 
Themistus  perished,  a  decree  was  passed  condemn- 
ing to  death  all  surviving  members  of  the  family  of 
HieroB ;  and,  in  pursuance  of  this  barbarous  reso- 
krtion,  Hsrmonia  was  immediately  put  to  death, 
together  with  Demarata  and  Heraclea,  the  daugh- 
teis  of  Hieron.  (Liv.  xxiv.  24,  25 ;  VaL  Max.  iii. 
%mL%9.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

HAHPAGUS  CApira^oj).  1.  A  noble  Me- 
£bi,  whose  preservation  of  the  in&nt  Cyrus,  with 
^  eirents  consequent  upon  it,  are  related  under 
CrmvsL  He  became  one  of  the  generals  of  Cyrus, 
sad  suggested  the  stratagem  of  opposing  camels  to 
dM  Lydtan  cavalry.  (Herod,  i.  80.)  He  succeeded 
Mjueacxs  in  the  work  of  reducing  the  Greek  cities 
of  Asia  Minor  ;  and  he  employed  against  them  the 
tndent  oriental  mode  of  attack,  which  seems  to 
lave  been  new  to  the  Greeks,  of  casting  up  a 
against  the  city.  He  first  attacked  Pho- 
demanding  of  its  inhabitants  the  demolition 
of  only  one  bulwark,  and  the  dedication  of  a  single 
koQse,  in  token  of  submission.  The  Phocaeans 
desamded  a  day  to  deliberate ;  and  Harpegus,  per- 
ceiving their  design,  drew  off  his  army.  ^lean- 
while,  the  Phocaeans  took  to  their  ships  in  a  body, 
with  all  their  movable  property,  and  left  the  city, 
vhieh  Harpagus  garrisoned.  Before,  however,  the 
Phocaeans  quitted  the  Aegean,  on  their  voyage  to 
Corsica,  they  returned  to  their  city,  and  massacred 
the  Persian  garrison.  The  Teians  were  next  as- 
Knlted ;  and  they  too,  as  soon  as  Harpagus  had 
nised  Us  mound  high  enough  to  master  their  wall, 
deserted  their  city.  The  other  Ionian  cities  were 
Kdnced  alter  a  brave  struggle ;  but  none  of  their 
inhabitants  proceeded  to  the  same  extremity  as 
those  of  Phocaca  and  Teos:  they  stayed  at  home 
loder  the  Persian  yoke.  After  the  conquest  of 
the  cities  on  the  continent,  the  I  on  inns  of  the 
isLaads  submitted  to  Cyrus  of  their  own  accord. 
Tb«  sabjugated  lonians  and  Aeolians  contributed 
to  swell  the  army  of  Harpajnis  who  now  proceeded 
Sfcainst  the  Carians  the  Cannians,  and  the  Lycian% 
and  the  Dorian  cities  on  the  coast  of  Caria.  Of 
the  Carians,  the  strong  city  of  Pedasus  alone  offered 
any  resistance.  The  Lacedaemonian  colony  of 
Cnidos  had  commenced  preparations  for  defence 
while  Harpagus  was  still  engaged  in  Ionia,  by 
digging  through  the  isthmus  which  joined  their 
territory  to  the  mainland  ;  but  they  had  desisted 
at  tlie  command  of  a  Delphic  oracle,  which  told 
them  that,  if  it  had  been  the  will  of  Zeus,  their 
isthmus  would  have  been  an  island  by  nature. 
They  quietly  surrendered  to  Harpagus. 

The  Lycians  showed  far  more  spirit.  The  people 
of  Xanthus  gave  battle  to  Harpagus  before  their 
city  ;  and  when  they  had  been  defeated  by  his 
superior  numbers,  and  were  beaten  back  into  the 
city,  they  collected  all  their  property,  with  their 
wives,  children,  and  servants,  into  the  citadel, 
which  they  then  burnt,  while  ihcy  themselves  sal- 
lied out,  and  fell  fighting  to  a  man.     The  battle- 
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■cene  represented  upon  one  of  the  sides  of  a  sar- 
cophagus in  ancient  Xanthus,  which  was  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  Fellows,  and  is  now  deposited  in 
the  British  Musetmi,  is  supposed  to  represent  the 
taking  of  Xanthus  by  Harpagus,  whose  name  \m 
also  said  to  occur  in  an  inscription  in  the  Lycian 
language.  (Fellows,  Lj/da^  p.  276,  1841.)  We 
hear  nothing  more  of  Harpagus  after  the  conquest 
of  Asia  Minor.  (Herod.  L  162—177.)  Diodorus 
(ix.  35 ;  Excerpt  Vat  pp.  27 — 29)  relates  a  story 
about  the  answer  of  Harpagus  to  an  embassy  of  the 
Asiatic  Greeks  to  Cyrus,  which  is  identical  in 
substance  (though  the  parable  is  different)  with 
the  story  which  Herodotus  tells  of  the  reply  of 
Cyrus  to  the  same  embassy,  (i.  141 ;  Ctrus, 
p.921,b.) 

2.  A  Persian  general,  under  Dareius  I.,  took 
Histiaeus  prisoner.  (Herod,  i.  28 — 30 ;  Histi- 
AEUS.)  [P.  S.] 

HA'RPALUS  CA^oXoj).  1.  A  Macedonian, 
son  of  Machatas,  who  belonged  to  the  Cemiily  of  the 
princes  of  Elymiotis,  and  nephew  of  Philip,  king  of 
Macedon,  the  latter  having  married  Phila,  a  sister 
of  Machatas.  Notwithstanding  this  connection, 
the  house  of  the  Elymiot  princes  seems  to  have 
been  always  unfavourably  disposed  towards  Philip, 
who  had  in  fact  deprived  them  of  their  hereditary 
dominions  ;  and  though  we  find  Harpalus  residing 
at  the  court  of  the  Macedonian  king,  and  even  on 
one  occasion  employed  by  him  on  a  mission  of  some 
importance,  it  appears  th^t  he  did  not  enjoy  much 
of  his  confidence.  (Dem.  c.  Aristoer.  p.  669 ;  Plut 
Apophth.  p.  681,  ed.  Reiske.)  It  is  perhaps  to  this 
cause  that  we  are  to  attribute  his  close  attachment 
to  Alexander,  and  his  participation  in  the  intrigues 
for  the  marriage  of  that  prince  with  the  daughter 
of  Pixodarus,  a  scheme  which  gave  so  much  offence 
to  Philip,  that  all  those  who  were  thought  to  have 
taken  part  in  it  were  banished  from  Macedonia, 
Harpalus  among  the  rest  But  this  temporary 
disgrace  was  productive,  both  to  him  and  his  com- 
panions in  exile,  of  the  greatest  subsequent  advan- 
tages, for  immediately  on  the  death  of  Philip, 
Alexander  not  only  recalled  those  who  had  suffered 
on  his  account  but  promoted  them  to  important 
and  confidential  offices.  Harpalus,  being  unfitted 
by  his  constitution  of  body  for  services  in  war,  was 
appointed  to  the  superintendence  of  the  treasury, 
and  in  this  capacity  accompanied  Alexander  to 
Asia.  But  he  proved  unfaithful  to  his  trust,  and 
shortly  before  the  battle  of  Issus  was  induced 
(probably  by  the  con!«ciousness  of  peculation  and 
the  fear  of  punishment)  to  take  to  flight  He 
made  his  escape  to  Greece,  and  was  lingering  at 
Megara,  when  he  received  letters  from  Alexander 
intreating  his  return,  and  promising  entire  forgive- 
ness for  the  past  He,  in  consequence,  rejoined 
the  king  at  Tyre  on  his  return  from  Egypt  (a  c. 
331),  and  not  only  obtained  the  promised  pardon, 
but  was  reinstated  in  his  former  important  situa- 
tion. (Plut  Alex.  10;  Arrian,  Anab,  iil  6.) 
When  Alexander,  after  the  conquest  of  Persia  and 
Media,  determined  to  push  on  into  the  interior  of 
Asia,  in  pursuit  of  Dareius,  ho  left  Harpalus  at 
Ecbattna,  with  6000  Macedonian  troops,  in  charge 
of  the  royal  treasures.  From  thence  he  appears  to 
have  removed  to  Babylon,  and  to  have  held  the 
important  satrapy  of  that  province  as  well  as  the 
administration  of  the  treasury.  (Arrian,  Anab, 
iii.  19.  §  13  ;  Plut^fer.  35  ;  Diod.  xvii.  108.) 
It  was  here  that,  during  the  absence  of  Alexander 
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in  India,  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  most  extrava- 
gant luxury  and  profiision,  iquandering  the  trea- 
sures  entnuted  to  him,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
alienated  the  people  subject  to  his  rule,  by  his 
lustful  excesses  and  extortions.  Not  content  with 
compelling  the  native  women  to  minister  to  his 
pleasures,  he  sent  to  Athens  for  a  celebrated 
courtesan  named  Pythionioe,whumhe  received  with 
the  most  extravagant  honours,  and  to  whom,  after 
her  death,  he  erected  two  costly  monuments,  one 
at  Babylon,  the  other  at  Athens,  where  it  is  men- 
tioned by  Pausanias  as  one  of  the  most  splendid  in 
all  Greece.  (Pans.  i.  37.  §  5.)  Pythionice  was 
succeeded  by  Olycera,  to  whom  he  compelled  all 
those  subject  to  his  authority  to  pay  honours  that 
were  usually  reserved  for  a  queen.  The  indigna- 
tion of  Greeks,  as  well  as  barbarians,  was  now 
loud  against  Harpalus :  among  others,  Theopompus 
the  historian  wrote  a  letter  of  complnint  to  Alex- 
ander, some  extracts  from  which  are  still  preserved. 
(Athen.  xiii.  pp.  586,  594,  596 ;  Diod.  xvil  108.) 
Harpalus  had  probably  thought  that  Alexander 
would  never  return  from  the  remote  regions  of  the 
East  into  which  he  had  penetrated ;  but  when  he 
at  length  learnt  that  the  king  was  on  his  march 
back  to  Susa,  and  had  visited  with  unsparing  rigour 
those  of  his  officers  who  had  been  guilty  of  any 
excesses  during  his  absence,  he  at  once  saw  that 
his  only  resource  was  in  flight.  Collecting  together 
all  the  treasures  which  he  could,  amounting  to  a 
sum  of  5000  talents,  and  assembling  a  body  of 
6U00  mercenaries,  he  hastened  to  the  coast  of  Asia, 
and  from  thence  crossed  over  to  Attica.  He  had 
previously  sent  to  Athens  a  magnificent  present  of 
com,  in  return  for  which  he  had  received  the  right 
of  citizenship  (Athen.  xiii.  pp.  586,  596) ;  and  he 
probably  reckoned  on  a  favourable  reception  in  that 
city ;  but  the  Athenians  refused  to  allow  him  to 
land,  and  he.  in  consequence,  repaired  to  Taenarus, 
where  he  left  his  mercenaries,  and  himself  returned 
to  Athens.  Being  now  admitted  within  the  city, 
he  employed  the  treasures  that  he  had  brought 
with  him  in  the  most  unsparing  manner,  in  order 
to  gain  over  the  orators  and  public  men  at  Athens, 
and  induce  the  people  to  undertake  the  support  of 
his  cause  against  Alexander  and  his  vicegerent, 
Antipatcr.  Among  those  whom  he  thus  corrupted 
arc  said  to  have  been  Demades,  Charicles,  the  son- 
in-law  of  Phocion,  and  even,  as  is  well  known. 
Demosthenes  himself.  Into  the  various  questions 
connected  with  the  conduct  of  these  statesmen, 
and  especially  the  last  (see  Dsmostiienes,  and 
Thirl wairs  Gr«w,  vol.  viL  pp.  153—161),  it  is 
impossible  here  to  enter:  but  it  should  be  men- 
tioned that,  after  the  death  of  Harpalus,  one  of  his 
slaves,  who  had  acted  as  his  steward  in  the  ad- 
ministration  of  his  treasures,  having  fallen  into  the 
power  of  Philoxenus,  the  Macedonian  governor  of 
Caria,  gave  a  list  of  all  those  persons  at  Athens 
who  had  received  any  sums  of  money  from  Har- 
palus and  in  this  list  the  nxmie  of  Demosthenes 
did  not  appear.  (Pans.  ii.  33.  §  4.)  But  to  what- 
ever extent  Harpalus  may  have  succeeded  in  bribing 
individuals,  he  failed  in  his  general  object,  for 
Antipatcr,  having  demanded  his  surrender  from  the 
Athenians  it  was  resolved  to  place  him  in  confine- 
ment until  the  Macedonians  should  send  for  him. 
He,  however,  succeeded  in  making  his  escape  from 
prison,  and  rejoined  his  troops  at  Taenarus,  from 
whence  he  transported  his  mercenary  force  and  the 
remainder  of  his  treasures  to  Crete,  with  what  ulte- 
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rior  designs  we  know  not ;  but  soon  after  hii 
arrival  in  that  island  he  Mras  assassinated  by  Thim- 
bron,  one  of  his  own  officers;  or,  accoi^ing  to 
another  account,  by  a  Macedonian  named  PauM- 
nias.  (Diod.  xvii.  108;  Pans.  ii.  33.  §  4;  Arr. 
ap.  Phot,  p.  70  a ;  Plut.  Dem,  25 ;  Phoc  21,  ViL 
X.  OraU,  p.  363,  364,  ed.  Rciske  ;  Curt  z.  2.) 
Plutarch  tells  us  {Alex,  35)  that  Hiurpalus,  durii^ 
his  residence  at  Babylon,  endeavoured  to  introdooe 
there  the  most  valuable  of  the  pbuits  and  shrubs, 
natives  of  Greece — perhaps  the  first  instance  on 
record  of  an  attempt  at  exotic  gardening. 

2.  The  chief  of  the  ambassadors  sent  by  Perseoi 
to  Rome  in  B.C.  172,  to  answer  the  complaints  of 
Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus.  Harpalus  gave  great 
offence  to  the  Romans  by  the  haughty  and  vehe- 
ment tone  that  he  assumed,  and  exasperated  the 
irritation  already  existing  against  Perseus.  (Lir. 
xliL  14,  15  ;  Appian,  Maeed,  9.  §  2.)     [E.H.B.] 

HA'RPALUS  is  mentioned  by  Cenaorinus  (c. 
1 8^,  and  aUuded  to  by  Festus  Avienus,  as  haTing 
either  introduced  an  oetamterU,  or  altered  the  mode 
of  intercalation  practised  in  that  of  Cleoatxatiia. 
[Clbostratus.]  It  is  alao  mentioned  that  he  in- 
troduced an  Hecoaedeeactens,  or  cycle  of  sixteen 
years.  But  how  &r  tithet  was  adopted  is  not 
very  clear,  and  it  would  not  be  worth  while  to  give 
a  special  account  of  one  of  the  obteore  points  of  the 
Antemetonic  calendar.  (Plin.  H.  N.  ztL  S4.  §.  32  ; 
Weidler,  Hist.  Asiron.  f  Dodwell,  de  Veleribm 
Cydu,  dissert,  iii.  §  30-^2.)  [A.  Db  M.] 

HARPALYCE  ('Apirax/m)).  1.  A  daughter 
of  Harpalycus,  king  of  the  Amymnaeans  in  Thrace. 
As  she  lost  her  mother  in  her  infancy,  she  was 
brought  up  by  her  father  with  the  milk  of  eowa 
and  mares  and  was  trained  in  all  manly  exevciaea. 
After  the  death  of  her  fiither,  whom  she  had  once 
delivered  from  the  hand  of  the  Myrmidonet,  ahe 
spent  her  time  in  the  forests  as  a  robber,  being  ao 
swift  in  running  that  horses  were  unable  to  over- 
take her.  At  length,  however,  die  was  canght  in 
a  snare  by  shephenis  who  killed  her.  (Sot.  ad 
Virg,  Aen,  i.  321  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  193.) 

2.  A  maiden  who  died  because  her  love  of  Iphi- 
clus  was  not  returned.  In  commemoration  of  her 
fate,  a  contest  in  songs  (^i7f  dydv)  was  celebrated 
by  maidens.  (Aristoxenus,  ap.  Aiken,  ziv.  p.  619.) 

For  a  third  personage  of  this  name,  see  Cly- 
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HARPINNA  ('Apiruva),  a  daughter  of  Asopas, 
from  whom  the  town  of  Ilarpina  or  Harpinna  in 
Elis  was  believed  to  have  derived  its  name. 
(Paus.  vi.  21.  §  6.)  She  became  by  Aret  the 
mother  of  Oenomaus  (v.  22.  §  5.)  [L.  S.] 

HA'RPOCRAS  {;h(nr6Kpa%\  an  iatndipta,  who 
attended  the  younger  Pliny,  with  great  care  and 
assiduity,  about  the  beginning  of  the  second  cen- 
tury after  Christ  He  was  originally  a  slaTe,  was 
afterwards  manumitted,  and  lastly,  at  the  especial 
request  of  Pliny,  presented  by  the  emperor  Trajan 
with  the  freedom  of  the  cities  of  Rome  and  Alex- 
andria. ( Plin.  Ep.  X.  5,  6.)  He  is  not  the  aame 
person  whose  prescriptions  are  several  times  qnoted 
by  Andromacnus  (ap.  Galen.  De  Chmptm,  Me- 
tiic(im.  $ee.  Gtn.  vol.  xiii.  pp.  729, 838,  841,  978), 
and  who  must  have  lived  about  a  hundred  yean 
earlier.  [W.  A.  O.J 

HARPOCRATES.     [Horus.] 

HARPOCRA'TION  CAfwroKporW).  1.  Of 
Aigos  a  Platonic  philosopher  and  a  friend  of  J. 
Caesar.     He   wrote  a  Commentary  on  Plata  in 
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twcotj-feor,  and  a  Lexicon  to  Plato  in  two,  books. 
(Snidaa.)  He  leems  to  be  the  same  as  the  Harpo- 
cratkii  who  is  mentioned  by  Athenaeus  (id v.  p. 
648)  along  with  Chiysippus,  and  by  Stobaeus 
(fUcy.  P^  i.  2.  pp.896,  912.  ed.  Heeren.) 

2.  Of  Mendes,  is  mentioned  by  Athenaeus  (xi?. 
p.  648)  aa  the  author  of  a  work  on  cakes  {Utpl 
QAoaco^rrAir),  bnt  is  otherwise  unknown.  Who  the 
Harpociation  is  who  is  mentioned  by  the  Venetian 
acholiast  on  the  Iliad  (i.  453),  as  the  teacher  of 
Dins,  ii  unknown.  [L.  S.] 

HARPOCRATION,  AE'LIUS,  a  rhetorician 
who,  according  to  Suidas,  wrote  a  variety  of  rhe- 
and  phUosophical  works  ;  such  as,  Htpl  tw 
To7s  p^ropaiy  •/JiyvotiaBai^  "TiroBtatis  Kd- 
TwfpQiov^  ntpl  rixv^s  ^opudjSy  Utpl  iSc  'k, 
of  which  not  a  trace  has  come  down  to  us. 
Another  Harpocration,  with  the  praenoraen  Cains, 
wbo  is  likewise  mentioned  only  by  Suidas,  wrote 
woikt  of  a  similar  character,  as  IlffM  rwv  'TxtptBov 
nd  Avcriov  A^«v,  IIcpl  r£v  *Ayri<pciyro5  ffx^f^' 
TMT,  and  others.  Hence  it  is  inferred  that  Suidas 
is  here  guilty  of  some  mistake,  and  that  Aelius 
and  Caios  Harpocration  are  perhaps  one  and  the 
tame  person,  whose  full  name  was  C.  Aelius  Har- 
pocration. (Riessling,  Quaesi.  Attic.  Specim.  p. 
26.)  [L.  S.] 

HARPOCRATION,  VALE'RIUS,  the  author 
«f  a  Greek  dictionary  to  the  works  of  the  ten  Attic 
•latofB,  which  is  entitled  TltpX  r£y  \4luav  r&v  ZiKa 
fifrdptt^f  or  Ac(ac3v  tmv  Uku  I>7rr6pw^  and  is  still 
extant.  It  contains  not  only  explanations  of  legal 
and  political  terms,  but  also  accounts  of  persons 
and  things  mentioned  in  the  orations  of  the  Attic 
orators.  The  work  is  to  us  of  the  highest  import- 
ance, as  it  contains  a  vast  deal  of  information  on 
the  public  and  civil  law  of  Athens,  and  on  antiqua- 
rian, historical,  and  literary  subjects,  of  which  we 
should  be  in  ignorance  but  for  this  dictionary  of 
Harpocration,  for  most  of  the  works  from  which 
the  aathor  compiled  are  lost,  and  appear  to  have 
perished  at  an  early  time.  Hence  Suidas, 
the  aathor  of  the  Etymologicum  Magnum,  and 
other  late  grammarians,  derived  their  information 
on  many  points  from  Harpocration.  All  we  know 
about  his  personal  history  is  contained  in  a  line  or 
two  in  Suidas,  who  calls  him  a  rhetorician  of  Alex- 
andria, and,  besides  the  above-mentioned  dictionary, 
attributes  to  him  an  dvBy\pwv  avvayurf^^  which  is 
lost.  We  are  thus  left  in  the  dark  as  to  the  time 
in  which  our  rhetorician  lived.  Some  believe  that 
he  is  the  same  person  as  the  Harpocration  who,  ac- 
cording to  Julius  Capitolinus  (  Verus,  2),  instructed 
the  emperor  L.  Verus  in  Greek  ;  so  that  he  would 
have  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  second  century 
after  Christ  Maussac  {Dissert.  Crit.  p.  378,  in 
Blancard^s  edition  of  Harpocration)  points  out  pas- 
sages from  which  it  would  appear  that  Harpocration 
must  have  been  acquainted  with  the  Dcipno»o- 
phists  of  Athenaeus,  and  that  consequently  he  must 
have  lived  after  the  time  of  Athenaeus.  Others, 
again,  look  upon  him  as  identiciil  with  the  Harpo- 
cration whom  Libanius  {Eput.  3G7)  calls  a  good 
poet  and  a  still  better  teacher ;  whence  it  would 
follow  th«it  he  lived  about  a.  d.  3.54.  ()ther«,  lastly, 
identify  him  with  the  physician  lliirpucration :  but 
all  is  mere  conjecture,  and  it  is  impossible  to  arrive 
at  any  positive  conviction.  The  text  of  Ilarpo- 
cration*s  dictionary  was  first  printed,  with  the 
Scholia  of  Ulpian  on  the  Philippics  of  Demosthenes, 
in  the  Aldine  edition  (Venice,  1 503,  and  again  in 
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1527)  ;  but  the  first  critical  edition  is  that  by  Ph. 
J.  Maussac  (Paris,  1614,4to.),with  a  commentary 
and  a  learned  dissertation  on  Harpocration.  This 
edition  was  reprinted,  with  some  improvements  and 
additional  notes  of  H.  Valesius,  by  N.  Blancard, 
Leyden,  1683,  4to.,  and  followed  by  the  edition  of 
J.  Gronovius,  Harderwyk,  1696,  4to.  The  Leip^- 
zig  edition  (1824,  2  vols.  8vo.)  incorporates  every 
thing  that  had  been  done  by  previous  editors  for 
Harpocration.  The  most  recent  edition  of  the  text 
(together  with  the  dictionary  of  Moeris)  is  that  of 
I.  Bekker,  Berlin,  1833,  8vo.  [L.  S.] 

HARPYIAE  fApirwiai),  that  is,  "the  swift 
robbers,"  are,  in  the  Homeric  poems,  nothing  but 
personified  storm  winds.  {Od.  xx.  66, 77.)  Homer 
mentions  only  one  by  name,  viz.  Podarge,  who  was 
married  to  Zephyrus,  and  gave  birth  to  the  two 
horses  of  Achilles,  X  an  thus  and  Balius.  (//.  xvi. 
149,  &c.)  When  a  person  suddenly  disappeared 
from  the  earth,  it  was  said  that  he  had  been  carried 
off  by  the  Harpies  (Od.  i.  241,  xiv.  371)  ;  thus, 
they  carried  off  the  daughters  of  king  Pandareus, 
and  gave  them  as  servants  to  the  Erinnyes.  (Od. 
XX.  78.)  According  to  Hesiod  {Theog.  267,  &c.), 
the  Harpies  were  the  daughters  of  Thaumas  by  the 
Oceanid  Electra,  fair-locked  and  winged  maidens, 
who  surpassed  winds  and  birds  in  the  rapidity  of 
their  flight  Their  names  in  Hesiod  are  Aello 
and  Ocypete.  (Comp.  Apollod.  L  2.  §  6.)  But 
even  as  early  as  the  time  of  Aeschylus  (Eum,  50), 
they  are  described  aa  ugly  creatures  with  wings,  and 
later  writers  carry  their  notions  of  the  Harpies  so 
far  as  to  represent  them  as  most  disgusting  mon- 
sters. They  were  sent  by  the  gods  as  a  punish- 
ment to  harass  the  blind  Phineus,  and  whenever  a 
meal  was  placed  before  him,  they  darted  down  from 
the  air  and  carried  it  off ;  later  writers  add,  that 
they  either  devoured  the  food  themselves,  or  that 
they  dirtied  it  by  dropping  upon  it  some  stinking 
substance,  so  as  to  render  it  unfit  to  be  eaten. 
They  are  further  described  in  these  later  accounts 
as  birds  with  the  heads  of  maidens,  with  long 
claws  on  their  hands,  and  with  faces  pale  with 
hunger.  (  Virg.  Aen.  iii.  216,  &c. ;  Tzetz.  ad  Lycopfi. 
653 ;  Ov.Mef.  vii.  4,  Fast.  vi.  1 32  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  1 4.) 
The  traditions  about  their  parentage  likewise  differ 
in  the  different  traditions,  for  some  called  them 
the  daughters  of  Pontus  (or  Poseidon)  and  Terra 
(Serw.ad  Aen.  iii.  241),  of  Typhon  (VaL  Place 
iv.  428,  516),  or  even  of  Phineus.  (Tzetz.  ad  Ly- 
coph.  1 66,  Chil.  i.  220  ;  Palaephat.  2.3.  3).  Their 
number  is  either  two,  as  in  Hesiod  and  Apollo- 
dorus,  or  three  ;  but  their  names  are  not  the  same 
in  all  writers,  and,  besides  those  already  mentioned, 
we  find  Aellopos,  Nicothoe,  Ocythoe,  Ocypode, 
Celaeno,  Acholoe.  (Apollod.  i.  9,  21  ;  Serv.  ad 
Aen.  iii.  209  ;  Hygin.  Fah.  Prae£  p.  15,  Fab.  14.) 
Their  place  of  abode  is  either  the  islands  called 
Strophades  (Virg.  Aen.  iii  210),  a  place  at  the  en- 
trance of  Orcus  (vi.  289),  or  a  cave  in  Crete. 
(Apollon.  Rhod.  iL  298.)  The  most  celebrated 
story  in  which  the  Harpies  play  a  part  is  that  of 
Phineus,  at  whose  residence  the  Argonauts  arrived 
while  he  was  plagued  by  the  monsters.  He  pro- 
mised to  instruct  them  respecting  the  course  they 
had  to  take,  if  they  would  deliver  him  from  th« 
Harpies.  When  the  food  for  Phineus  was  kid  out 
on  a  table,  the  Harpies  immediately  came,  and 
were  attacked  by  the  Boreadcs,  Zetcs  and  Calais 
who  were  among  the  Argonauts,  and  provided 
with  wings.    According  .to  an  ancient  oracle,  tite 
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Harpies  were  to  perish  by  tlic  hands  of  the  Bo- 
rendea,  bat  tlic  latter  were  to  die  if  they  could  not 
overtake  the  Ilarpie^.  The  hitter  fled,  but  one  fell 
into  the  river  Tigris,  which  was  hence  called 
Horpys,  and  the  other  reached  the  Echinades,  and 
as  she  never  returned,  the  i»Iands  were  called 
Strophades.  But  being  worn  out  with  fatigue,  she 
fell  down  simultaneously  with  her  pursuer ;  and, 
OS  they  promised  no  further  to  molest  Phineus,  the 
two  Harpies  were  not  deprived  of  their  lives. 
(Apollod.  i.  9.  §21.)  According  to  others,  the 
Boreades  were  on  the  point  of  killing  the  Harpies, 
when  Iris  or  Hermes  appeared,  and  commanded 
the  conquerors  to  set  them  free,  or  both  the  Harpies 
as  well  as  the  Boreades  died.  (Schol.  ad  ApoUan. 
mod.  i.  286,  297  ;  Tzetz.  ChU.  i.  217.)  In  the 
famous  Haxpy  monument  recently  brought  from 
Lycia  to  this  country,  the  Harpies  are  repre- 
sented in  the  act  of  carrying  off  the  daughters  of 
Paiidarcus.  (Th.  Panofka,  in  the  Anhcuol.  Zcit- 
ung  for  1843,  No.  4  ;  E.  Braun,  in  the  Rhein, 
Afus.  Neue  Folge,  vol.  iii.  p.  481,  &c.,  who  con- 
ceives that  these  rapacious  birds  with  human  heads 
are  symbolical  representations  of  death  carrying  off 
everything.)  [L.  S.] 

HASDRUBAL  (^Aa^po6€as).  According  to 
Gcsenius  {d.  Phoen,  Mon.  pp.  401,  407)  this  name 
is  more  correctly  written  Afdrulial^  without  the 
aspiration,  which  has  been  adopted  from  a  mistaken 
analogy  with  Hannibal,  Hamilcor,  &c  (See  Dro- 
kcnborch,ad  Liv.  xxi.  1.^  The  same  writer  ex- 
plains it  as  signifying  ctr;i»aaut/tifmf«/Z?aa/.  1.  A 
Carthaginian  general,  son  of  Mago,  is  represented  by 
Justin  as  being,  together  with  his  father  and  his 
brother,  Hamilcor,  one  of  the  chief  founders  of  the 
military  power  and  dominion  of  Carthage.  Accord- 
ing to  that  writer  he  was  eleven  times  invested  with 
the  chief  magistracy,  which  he  calls  dictatorship 
{diiititura^hy  which  it  is  probable  that  he  means  the 
chief  military  command,  rather  than  the  office  of 
sufTete),  and  four  times  obtained  the  honours  of  a 
triumph,  an  institution  which  is  not  mentioned  on 
any  other  occasion  as  existing  at  Carthage.  But 
the  only  wars  in  which  Justin  speaks  of  him  as 
engaged,  are  one  against  the  Africans,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  on  the  whole  unsuccessful,  and 
one  in  Sardinia,  in  which  Hasdrubal  himself 
perished.  (Just.  xix.  1.)  He  left  three  sons,  Han- 
nibal, Hasdrubal,  and  Sappho,  who  are  said  to  have 
followed  up  their  fiither's  career  of  conquest,  and 
to  have  held,  together  with  their  cousins,  the  three 
sons  of  Hamilcar,  the  chief  direction  of  all  affairs 
at  Carthage ;  but  their  particular  actions  are  not 
specified.  (Id.  xix.  2).  The  chronology  of  this 
part  of  the  Carthaginian  history,  as  related  by 
Justin,  is  extremely  uncertain. 

2.  A  son  of  the  preceding,  of  whom  nothing 
more  is  known.     (Just.  /.  r.) 

3.  One  of  the  commanders  of  the  great  Cartha- 
ginian army  which  was  defi;ated  by  Timoleon  at 
the  river  Crimissus,  in  B.  c.  339.  [Timoi.eon]. 
Plutarch,  the  only  author  who  mentions  the  names 
of  the  Carthaginian  generals,  on  this  occasion 
(  Timol,  25)  dtws  not  tell  us  what  became  of  them. 

4.  A  Carthaginian  general  in  the  fir*t  Punic 
war,  called  by  Polybius  son  of  Ilauno.  He  is  first 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  two  generals  appointed  to 
take  the  field  against  Regulus  in  b.  c.  25(),  and 
who,  by  their  injudicious  management,  brought 
Carthage  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  (Polyb.  i.  30—31.) 
Though  the  virtoal  command  of  the  army  was 
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soon  ofWr  transferred  to  Xanthipput,  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  generals  were  ever  deposed ;  and 
after  the  final  defeat  of  Regulnt,  Hasdmbal  was 
immediately  despatched  to  Sicily,  with  a  lai^ 
army,  and  not  less  than  140  elephants  (Id.  88.) 
The  terror  with  which  these  animals  at  thb  time 
inspired  the  Romans  rendered  them  unwilling  to 
encounter  Hasdrubal  in  the  field,  and  thus  gave 
him  the  command  of  the  open  coontiy,  notwith- 
standing which  he  spears  to  have  waatied  his  time 
in  unaccountable  inactivity ;  and  during  a  period 
of  two  years  to  have  effected  nothing  beyond  a  few 
unimportant  skirmishes.  At  length,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  B.  c.  250,  he  was  aroused  to  exertion,  and 
advanced  to  attack  the  Roman  consul,  L.  Caedliut 
Metelhis,  under  the  walls  of  Panonnna.  But 
Metellus,  by  his  skilful  dispositions,  not  only  re- 
pulsed his  attack,  but  totally  defeated  his  army ; 
and,  what  was  of  the  greatest  consequence,  killed 
or  took  captive  all  his  elephants.  This  defeat  had 
more  than  almost  any  other  a  decisive  influence  on 
the  fate  of  the  war,  as  from  this  time  the  Roman 
superiority  by  land  was  almost  undisputed.  Has- 
drubal escaped  from  the  action  to  Lilyboenm,  but 
was  put  to  death  on  his  return  to  Carthage.  ( Po- 
ly b.  i.  39,40;  Died.  Etc  ^ondL  zxiil  14,  p. 
506 ;  Zonar.  viii.  1 4 ;  Oros.  iv.  9.) 

5.  A  Carthaginian,  son-in-law  of  the  great 
Hamilcar  Barca.  He  appears  to  have  early  taken 
part  in  public  affiurs,  and  distinguished  himself 
while  yet  a  young  man  as  one  of  the  most  infla- 
ential  leaden  of  the  democratic  party  at  Carthage 
during  the  interval  between  the  first  and  second 
Punic  wars.  Community  of  interests  led  to  a  close 
connection  between  him  and  Hamilcar  Barca,  whose 
daughter  he  had  married,  and  whom  he  aceom- 
panied  into  Spain  in  238  &  a  From  thence  he 
was  sent  back  to  Africa  to  take  the  command  in  a 
war  against  the  Numidian  tribes,  whom  he  com- 
pletely defeated  and  reduced  to  submission.  (Died. 
Ejtc.  Hitesch.  XXV.  2.  p.  510).  At  what  time  he 
returned  to  Spain  we  know  not,  bat  we  find  him 
there  in  b.  c.  229,  when,  af^  the  death  of  Hamil- 
car, he  hastened  to  collect  together  his  scattered 
forces,  and  was  soon  afler  nominated  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Carthage  to  succeed  him  as  commandeF>in- 
chief.  Hasdrubal  does  not  appear  to  hare  been 
distinguished  so  much  by  his  talents  for  war,  as  by 
his  political  management  and  dexterity,  and  espe- 
cially his  conciliating  manners:  and  these  qualitieSt 
as  tney  had  first  gained  him  popularity  at  home, 
were  now  also  of  the  utmost  service  in  conciliating 
the  minds  of  the  Spaniards,  and  gaining  them  over 
to  the  Carthaginian  alliance.  Still  more  to  increase 
this  disposition,  he  married  the  daughter  of  one  of 
the  Spanish  chieftains.  (Diod. /.  e.  p.  511.)  At 
the  same  time,  by  the  foundation  of  the  city  of 
New  Carthage,  in  a  situation  admirably  chosen,  on 
account  of  its  excellent  port  and  easy  communica- 
tion with  Africa,  a^  well  as  from  its  proximity  to 
the  bilver  mines  of  Spain,  he  c<mtributed  greatly  to 
the  consolidation  of  the  Carthaginian  empire  in 
that  country.  Meanwhile  he  carried  on  wariike 
oporatiuus  against  the  more  distant  and  hostile 
tribes  ;  and  these  enterprizes,  the  conduct  of  which 
he  entrusted  to  the  young  Hannibal,  are  said  to 
have  been  almost  uniformly  suecessfuL  By  these 
means  he  had  already  extended  the  dominion  of 
Carthage  over  a  great  part  of  tho  peninsula,  when 
he  was  assassinated  by  a  slave,  whoso  master  ho 
had  put  to  death  (b.c.  221).     He  had  held  tht 
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goigiMDCJi:,  bat  visii  H—nrp^a"  a^>z>e.    (Po- 
IjhL  iLlJ,  m.  27,  2S»;  Ut.  iii  2.  IS,  IS.)     A 
pabee  v^ki  be  emtntd  ax  Nev  Canlaife 
pointed  oat  ao  aa  aririTrwanl  pnwf  ti  hn 
ipCMQ  of  aoTefdfa  povcr.     (Poljb.  x.   10. 

6u  Son  of  tbe  great  Haackar  Bazta,  and  brodier 
€f  the  itill  more  fMoom  Hamrihal      He  is 


tiooed  aa  hang  |>rese&t  in  the  bank  in  a^iicb  bis 
&tber  kMt  bis  hSe^  and  from  vbkb  be  escaped, 
togetber  witb  bis  brotbcr  Hannibal,  to  tbe  dtr  of 
Aca  Leooe.  (Diod.  Etc  HockL  zxt.  2.)  This 
ia  tbe  onlj  notaoe  we  had  of  him  prerioos  to  tbe 
departore  of  Hannibal  for  Italy  ;  bat  it  is  evident 
tbat  be  most  not  oolv  bare  been  tzaioed  ap  in  war, 
bat  moat  bare  abeadj  given  proofs  of  bu  ability, 
vbicb  led  bis  brotbcr  to  con^e  to  bim  tbe  im- 
portant coaunand  of  the  annj  in  ^lain,  vben  be 
bimaeif  set  oat  on  bis  daring  march  to  Italy,  b.  c 
218.  Tbe  troops  left  under  bis  command  amounted 
to  less  than  13,000  foot  and  2500  bone,  princi- 
pally Africans  (Polyb.  iii.  33) ;  but  be  doubtless 
greatly  increased  this  number  by  levies  among  the 
Spaniards  themsekes.  With  a  part  of  this  force 
he  adranced  to  support  Hanno,  who  had  been  lefi 
in  charge  of  the  province  between  the  Iberus  and 
tlie  Pyrenees,  against  Cn.  Scipio  ;  but  that  general 
was  defeated,  and  his  army  destroyed  before  be 
^>uld  arrive,  and  he  was  obliged  to  content  himself 
with  cutting  off  a  body  of  the  Roman  soldiers  who 
were  attached  to  the  fleet.  (Polyb.  iii.  76 ;  Liv. 
xxL  61.)  The  next  spring  (b.  c.  217)  he  advanced 
from  New  Carthage,  where  he  had  wintered,  with 
the  intention  of  dispossessing  Cn.  Scipio  of  the 
province  north  of  the  Ibcnis ;  but  the  loss  of  his 
iieet,  which  was  almost  destroyed  by  that  of  the 
Romans,  appears  to  have  paralysed  bis  movements 
and  he  did  not  even  cross  the  Iberus.  Before  the 
end  of  tbe  season,  P.  Scipio  joined  his  brother  with 
large  reinforcements  from  Rome,  and  they  now 
assumed  the  offensive,  and  crossed  the  Iberus,  with- 
out Bostar,  who  had  been  despatched  by  Hasdrubal 
to  oppose  them,  venturing  to  meet  them  in  the 
field.  No  decisive  action  took  place  before  the 
winter  ;  but  Bostar,  by  suffering  ilic  J^panish  hos- 
tages to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  [Bostar 
No.  3],  gave  a  sliock  to  the  C'arthaginijin  influence 
throughout  Spain  which  it  hardly  recovered. 
(Polyb.  iii.  95—99;  Liv.  xxii.  19-22.)  The 
campaign  of  the  next  year,  21 6,  which  was  marked 


of  Haaaibal  ui  Ica^  ; 
£od  ^K  tvo  bncben  co- 
fl|>fiaiii>g  ia  tbe  war  ia  Sfaia.  Bwi  o«r  kaawWds* 
of  tbeir  pnceedii^  is  vht  ia^erirct :  tbe  RtMoaM 
Its  are  fail  of  tbe  OMet  palpable  and  abfiwd 
and  it  is  atteriy  impoMabie  to  Iotm 
any  tbiag  bke  a  dear  oQooeption  of  tbe  Bubtanr 
of  eitber  «de.  Hence  a  i«fT  bci^ 
of  tbe  feadiag  events  of  tbe  mr  ia  all  tbat 
can  be  beie  atteanpted.  It  naj  be  obserred,  bosr^ 
ever,  tbat  tbe  opoatiotts  of  tbe  genetab  on  botb 
sidea  most  natarally  bare  been  detenained  in  grmi 
raeasore  by  tbe  fluctnating  polky  of  tbe  di£^nt 
Spanish  tribes,  conceniing  wbkb  we  bave  scarcely 
any  infoonation  ;  and  tbu  drcnmstance  nay  aone^ 
times  aerve  to  explain  dianges  of  fortune  wbidi 
would  otherwise  appear  wboUy  onaccountaUe* 

In  tbe  year  215  we  find  Hasdrabal  and  Mago 
employed  witb  their  nnited  foitea  in  tbe  siege  of 
Illiturgi,  when  tbe  two  Scipioa  came  up  to  tbe  re- 
lief of  the  dty,  totally  defeated  tbem,  and  took 
their  camp.  But  this  disaster  did  not  prevent 
tbem  from  soon  afier  fonning  tbe  skge  of  IndibiUs, 
where,  it  is  said,  they  again  experienced  tbe  like 
ill  fortune.  (Liv.  xxiiL  49.)  The  next  year,  21  i, 
was  marked  by  the  arrival  in  Spain  of  a  tliird 
Carthaginian  general,  Hasdrubal  the  son  of  Ois(Xk» 
\i*ith  a  considerable  anny  ;  but»  notwithstanding 
this  reinforcement,  nothing  memorable  was  efiectcd. 
The  Roman  accounts  indt^  speak  of  two  success 
sive  victories  gained  by  Cn.  Scipio,  but  folloa*ed 
(as  usual)  by  no  apparent  results.  (Liv.  xxiv.  41, 
42.)  Of  the  campaign  of  213  no  particulars  are 
recorded  by  Livy  ;  but  according  to  Appian  (ilufK 
15),  Hasdrubal  ^^^as  employed  during  a  part  of  this 
year  in  Africa,  having  been  sent  for  by  the  govcni- 
ment  at  home  to  carry  on  the  war  against  the  re- 
volted Numidians,  winch  he  brought  to  a  succe«sful 
termination,  and  then  returned  to  S^^n.  The 
following  year(B.c.  212)  was  at  length  marked 
by  a  decisive  success  on  tlie  part  of  the  Carthagi- 
nians. The  two  Scipios  appear  to  have  rou«^ 
themselves  to  make  a  great  effort,  and  dividing 
their  forces,  marched  to  attack  the  separate  Car- 
thaginian armies  at  the  same  time.  The  result 
was  fatal :  Cn.  Scipio,  who  was  opjwsed  to  Has- 
drubal, was  at  once  paralysed  by  the  defection  of 
20,000  Celtiborian  niercennrics,  who  were  sained 
over  by  the  Carthaginian  general :  meanwhile  his 
brother  Publius  had  fidlen  in  an  engagement  witb 
the  Numidian  cavalry  of  Hasdrubal  son  of  Cisco 
and  Mago ;  and  those  two  generals  having  hastened 
to  join  their  forces  with  thoie  of  tbe  ton  of  BarcA, 
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Cn.  Scipio  was  surrounded  by  their  nnited  armies, 
his  camp  taken,  and  he  himself  slain*  with  the 
greater  part  of  his  troops.  (Liv.  xxr,  32 — 36 ; 
Appian,  Ilitp.  16.) 

This  victory  appeared  to  be  decisive  of  the  fate 
of  the  war  in  Spain  ;  and  wc  do  not  sec  what  now 
remained  to  prevent  Hasdrubal  from  setting  out  on 
his  march  to  Italy.  Yet  we  hear  of  no  measures 
tending  to  this  result,  and  are  unable  to  account 
for  the  Io8s  of  so  raluablc  an  opportunity.  But  the 
history  of  this  part  of  the  war  has  been  so  effectually 
disguised,  that  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture  the 
truth.  It  appears  that  the  remains  of  the  Roman 
armies  had  been  collected  together  by  a  Roman 
knight,  named  L.  Marcius,  who  established  his 
camp  to  the  north  of  the  Iberus  ;  and  was  able  to 
defend  it  against  the  attacks  of  the  enemy ;  but 
the  accounts  (copied  by  Livy  from  Claudius  Qua- 
drigarius  and  Valerius  of  Antium)  of  his  great 
victories  over  the  Carthaginian  armies,  and  his 
capture  of  their  camps,  are  among  the  most  glaring 
exaggerations  with  which  the  history  of  this  war 
has  been  encumbered  by  the  Roman  annalists. 
Still  more  palpably  absurd  is  the  story  that  the 
Roman  praetor,  Claudius  Nero^  landing  in  Spain 
with  a  force  of  6000  men,  found  Hasdrubal  en- 
camped in  so  disndv'antageous  a  position,  that  his 
whole  army  must  have  fallen  into  the  power  of 
Chudius,  had  he  not  deluded  that  general  by  a  pre- 
tended negotiation,  under  cover  of  which  he  drew 
off  his  forces.  (Liv.  xxv.  37 — 39,  xxvi.  17  ;  comp. 
Appian,  JJisp.  17,  and  Zonar.  ix.  5,  7 ;  and  see 
some  judicious  remarks  on  this  part  of  Livy's 
history  by  a  soldier  and  a  statesman  in  Raleigh ^s 
JlUlory  of  the  Worlds  book  5,  ch.  13,  sect.  11.) 
All  that  Is  certain  is,  that  when  the  youthful  P. 
Scipio  (the  son  of  that  Publius  who  htid  fallen  in 
the  preceding  year)  landed  in  Spain  in  211,  he 
found  the  whole  country  south  of  the  Iberus  in  the 
undisputed  possession  of  the  Carthaginian  generals. 
Their  three  armies  were,  however,  separated  in  dis- 
tant quarters  of  the  peninsula,  probably  engaged  in 
establishing  their  dominion  over  the  native  tribes : 
while  the  more  settled  Carthaginian  province  was 
comparatively  neglected.  Of  this  disposition 
Scipio  ably  availed  himself,  and  by  a  sudden  blow, 
made  himself  master  of  New  Carthage,  the  heart 
of  the  enemy*s  dominion,  and  the  place  where  their 
principal  stores  had  been  collected.  (Polyb.  x.  7 
— 20;  Liv.  xxvi.  20,  41 — 48;  Appian,  Iliap. 
If)— 24.) 

Hasdrubal  had  been  occupied  in  the  siege  of  a 
small  town  of  the  Carpetanians,  at  the  time  that 
this  blow  was  struck :  we  know  nothing  of  tlie 
measures  which  either  he  or  his  colleagues  adopted 
in  consequence  ;  but  we  are  told  that  the  conquest 
of  New  Carthage  co-operating  with  the  personal 
popularity  of  Scipio,  caused  the  defection  of  many 
of  the  Spanish  tribes  from  the  alliance  of  Carthage, 
among  othera  that  of  Indibilis  and  Mundonius, 
two  of  the  most  influential,  and  hitherto  the  roost 
faithful  of  her  supporten.  Hasdrubal,  alarmed  at 
this  increasing  disaffection,  determined  to  bring 
mattera  to  the  issue  of  a  decisive  biittle,  with  the 
view  of  afterwards  putting  in  execution  his  long- 
meditated  advance  to  Italy.  But  while  he  was  still 
engaged  in  his  preparations  for  this  purpose,  and 
was  collecting  a  supply  of  money  from  the  rich 
silver  mines  of  Andalusia,  he  was  attacked  by 
Scipio  in  his  camp  at  Baecula,  and,  notwithstanding 
the  strength  of  his  position,  was  forced  from  it  with 
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heavy  loss.  The  defeat,  however,  can  liardly  here 
been  so  complete  as  it  is  represented  by  the  Roman 
writers,  for  it  appears  that  Ilasdnibal  carried  off 
his  treasure  and  his  elephants  in  safety,  and  with- 
drew unmolested  towards  the  more  northern  pro- 
vinces of  Spain.  Here  he  held  a  consultation  with 
the  other  two  generals  (his  brother  Mago  and  Haa- 
drubal  the  son  of  Cisco),  at  which  it  was  agreed 
that  he  liimself  should  proceed  to  Italy,  leaving  hit 
two  colleagues  to  moke  head  against  Scipio  in 
Spain.  (Polyb.  x.  34—40  ;  Liv.  xxviL  17—20.) 
Of  the  expedition  of  Hasdrubal  to  Italy,  though 
it  is  one  of  the  most  important  events  of  the  war, 
we  have  very  little  real  knowledge.  The  line  of 
his  march  was  necessarily  different  from  that  pur- 
sued by  HanniUil,  for  Scipio  was  in  imdi^uted 
possession  of  the  province  north  of  the  Ibemi,  and 
had  secured  the  passes  of  the  Pyrenees  on  that 
side ;  hence  Hasdrubal,  after  recruiting  his  army 
with  fresh  troops,  levied  among  the  northern  Spa- 
niards, crossed  the  Pyrenees  near  their  western 
extremity,  and  plunged  into  the  heart  of  OauL 
What  were  his  relations  with  the  GalUc  tribes — 
whether  the  period  spent  by  him  among  them  was 
occupied  in  peace  or  war — we  know  not ;  bat,  be- 
fore he  reached  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  many  of  them 
had  been  induced  to  join  him,  and  the  mention 
among  these  of  the  Arvemi  shows  how  deep  into 
the  couutry  he  had  penetrated.  The  chronology  is 
also  very  obscure.  It  is  certain  that  the  batUe  of 
BaecuLi  was  fought  in  B.  c.  209,  but  whether  Haa- 
drubal  crossed  the  Pyrenees  the  same  year  we  hare 
no  evidence:  he  must,  at  all  events,  have  spent 
one  winter  in  Gaul,  as  it  was  net  till  the  siting  of 
207  that  ho  crossed  the  Alps,  and  descended  into 
Italy.  The  passage  of  the  Alps  appears  to  have 
presented  but  trifling  difficulties,  compared  with 
what  his  brother  Hannibal  had  encountered  eleven 
years  before  ;  and  he  arrived  in  Italy  so  much 
earlier  than  he  was  expected,  that  the  Romans  had 
no  army  in  Cisalpine  Oaul  ready  to  oppose  him. 
Unfortunately,  instead  of  taking  advantage  of  thii» 
to  push  on  at  once  into  the  heart  of  Ituy,  he  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  engaged  in  the  aiege  of  Pla- 
centia,  and  lost  much  precious  time  in  fruitless 
efforts  to  reduce  that  colony.  When  at  length  he 
abandoned  the  enterprise,  he  continued  his  march 
upon  Ariminum,  having  previously  sent  messengers 
to  Hannibal  to  a])prise  him  of  his  moTements,  and 
concert  measures  for  their  meeting  in  Umbria.  But 
his  despatches  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Roman 
consul,  C.  Nero,  who  instantly  marched  with  a  light 
detachment  of  7000  men  to  join  his  colleague, 
M.  Livius,  in  his  camp  at  Sena,  where  his  anny 
was  now  in  presence  of  Hasdrubal.  Emboldened 
by  this  reinforcement,  the  two  consuls  proceeded  to 
offer  battle  to  the  C-arthaginian  general  ;  but  Has* 
dnibnl,  perceiving  their  augmented  forces,  declined 
the  combat,  and  retreated  towards  Ariminum.  The 
Romans  pursued  him,  and  he  found  himself  com- 
pelled to  give  them  battle  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Mctaurus.  It  is  admitted  by  his  enemies  that  on 
this  occasion  Hasdrubal  displayed  all  the  qualities 
of  a  consummate  general,  but  his  forces  wen 
greatly  inferior  to  those  of  the  enemy,  and  his 
Gaulish  auxiliaries  were  of  little  service.  The  gal- 
lant resistance  of  his  Spanish  and  Ligurian  tioops  is 
attested  bv  the  heavv  loss  of  the  Romans :  but  all 
was  of  no  a\'ail,  and,  seeing  the  battle  irretrievably 
lost,  he  rushed  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  and 
fell  sword  in  hand,  in  a  manner,  says  Livy,  wertky 
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of  the  ton  of  Hamilcar  and  the  brother  of  Plaimibol. 
The  loM  on  his  side  had  amounted,  according  to 
Polybius,  to  10,000  men,  while  it  is  exaggerated 
bj  the  Roman  writers  (who  appear  anxious  to 
make  the  battle  of  the  Metaurus  a  compensation 
for  that  of  Cannae),  to  more  than  50,000.  But  the 
amount  of  loss  is  unimportant ;  the  battle  was  de- 
cisive of  the  £ste  of  the  war  in  Italy.  (Polyb.  xi. 
1 — 3  ;  Lit.  xxrii.  36,  39,  43 — 49  ;  Appian,  Hiap. 
28,  Amttib.  52,  53  ;  Zonar.  ix.  9  ;  Oros.  iv.  16  ; 
Eutrop.  iii.  18.)  The  consul,  C.  Nero,  hastened 
back  to  Apulia  almost  as  speedily  as  he  had  come, 
and  is  said  to  have  announced  to  Hannibal  the 
defeat  and  death  of  his  brother,  by  throwing  down 
before  his  camp  the  severed  head  of  Hasdnibal. 
(LiT.  xxvii.  51.) 

The  merits  of  Hasdrubal  as  a  general  are  known 
to  OS  more  by  the  general  admission  of  his  enemies, 
who  speak  of  him  as  a  worthy  rival  of  his  father 
and  his  brother,  than  from  any  judgment  we  can 
onrseives  form  from  the  imperfect  and  perverted 
aooounts  that  have  been  transmitted  to  us.  Of  his 
personal  cliaracter  we  know  nothing :  not  a  single 
anecdote,  not  a  single  individual  trait,  has  been 
preserved  to  us  by  the  Roman  writers  of  the  man 
who  for  so  many  years  maintained  the  struggle 
against  some  of  their  ablest  generals.  We  can  only 
conjecture^  from  some  of  the  events  of  the  Spanish 
war,  that  he  possessed  to  a  great  degree  the  same 
power  over  the  minds  of  men  that  was  evinced  by 
other  members  of  his  fomily  ;  and  his  conduct 
towards  the  subject  tribes  seems  to  have  been  re- 
garded as  presenting  a  favourable  contrast  to  that 
of  his  namesake,  the  son  of  Cisco.  (Polyb.  ix. 
11.) 

7.  A  member  of  the  senate  of  Carthage,  who, 
according  to  Zonaras  (viii.  22),  took  the  lead  in 
recommending  the  rejection  of  the  demands  of 
Rome,  and  the  declaration  of  war,  when  the  Roman 
embassy  arrived  at  Carthage,  after  the  finll  of  Sa- 
guntnm,  b.  c.  219.  He  is  not  mentioned  by  any 
other  writer. 

8.  An  officer  of  high  rank  in  the  army  of  Han- 
nibal. He  is  first  mentioned  as  being  entrusted  by 
that  general  with  the  care  of  transporting  his  army 
over  the  Po  (Polyb.  iii.  b'6)  ;  and  we  afterwards 
find  him  employed  in  preparing  the  arrangements 
for  the  well-known  stratagem  by  which  Hannibal 
eluded  the  vigilance  of  Fabius,  and  effected  his 
escape  from  Campania  through  the  passes  of  the 
Apennines.  {Id,  iii.  93  ;  Li  v.  xxii.  16.)  He  at 
this  time  held  the  cliief  direction  of  all  military- 
works  (o  itr\  \fiTovpyic»v  t€to7/x^»'os)  ;  but  there 
is  little  doubt  that  it  is  the  same  person  whom  we 
afterwards  find  in  command  of  HannibaPs  camp 
at  Geronium  on  the  ocaision  of  his  action  with  Mi- 
nucius  (Polyb.  iii.  102),  and  who  also  commanded 
the  left  wing  of  the  Carthaginian  army  at  the  battle 
of  Cannae  (b.c.  216).  On  that  memorable  day, 
Hasdrubal  rendered  the  most  important  services. 
The  Spanii^h  and  Gaulish  horse  under  his  command, 
after  an  obstinate  combat,  obtained  the  victory  over 
the  Roman  cavalry  to  which  they  were  opposed, 
cut  to  pieces  the  greater  part  of  them,  and  dispersed 
the  rest.  As  soon  as  he  saw  his  victory  in  this 
quarter  complete,  Hasdrubal  hcostened  to  recnl  his 
troops  from  the  pursuit,  and  led  them  to  the  sup- 
poit  of  the  Nuniitlian  cavalry  of  the  right  wing, 
against  whom  the  Roman  allies  had  hitherto  main- 
tiuned  their  ground,  but  took  to  flight  on  perceiving 
the  ap^oach  of  HasdrubaL     He  thereupon  left  it 
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to  the  Nomidians  to  pursue  the  enemy,  and,  bring- 
ing up  his  cavalry  to  the  centre  of  the  field,  by  a 
well-timed  chaise  upon  the  rear  of  the  Roman  in- 
fantry, at  the  siune  time  that  they  were  engaged 
both  in  front  and  flank  with  Hannibal^s  African 
and  Spanish  foot,  effectually  decided  the  fortune  of 
the  day.  (Polyb.  iii.  115— 118  ;  Li  v.  xxii.  46— 
48.)  Appian,  whose  account  of  the  battle  of 
Cannae  {Annib.  20 — 24)  differs  very  much  from 
that  of  Polybius,  and  is  far  less  probable,  assigns 
the  command  of  the  left  wing  of  the  Carthaginian 
army  to  Hanno,  and  that  of  the  right  to  Mago,  and 
does  not  mention  Hasdrubal  at  all.  It  is  more 
singular,  that  after  this  time  his  name  does  not 
occur  again  either  in  Polybius  or  Livy. 

9.  Sumamed  the  Bald  (Calvus),  commander  of 
the  Carthaginian  expedition  to  Sardinia  in  the  Se- 
cond Punic  War,  B.  c.  215.  The  revolt  of  Hamp- 
sicora  in  Sardinia  having  excited  in  the  goremment 
of  Carthage  hopes  of  recovering  that  important 
island,  they  placed  under  the  command  of  Hasdru- 
bal a  fleet  and  army  equal  to  those  sent  into  Spain 
under  Mago,  with  which  he  put  to  sea ;  but  a  storm 
drove  his  armament  to  the  Balearic  islands,  where 
he  was  obliged  to  remain  some  time  in  order  to 
refit.  Meanwhile,  affairs  in  Sardinia  had  taken  an 
unfavourable  turn,  notwithstanding  which,  he 
landed  his  forces  in  Uie  island,  And  uniting  them 
with  those  of  Hampsicora,  marched  straight  upon 
Caralis,  when  they  were  met  by  the  Roman  praetor, 
T.  Manlius.  A  pitched  battle  ensued,  which  ended 
in  the  total  defeat  of  the  Carthaginian  army.  Has- 
drubal himself  was  made  prisoner,  and  carried  in 
triumph  to  Rome  by  Manlius.  (Li v.  xxiiL  32,  34, 
40,  41 ;  Zonar.  ix.  4;  Eutrop.  iii.  13.) 

10.  Son  of  Cisco,  one  of  the  Carthaginian  generals 
in  Spain  during  the  Second  Punic  War.  He  is  first 
mentioned  as  arriving  in  that  country,  with  a  con- 
siderable army,  in  B.  c.  214,  and  as  co-operating 
with  Hasdrubal  and  Mago,  the  two  sons  of  Ha- 
milcar, in  the  campaign  of  that  year.  Bat,  not- 
withstanding the  union  of  their  three  annies,  they 
were  able  to  effect  nothing  decisive.  The  outline 
of  the  events  which  marked  the  Spanish  war  from 
this  year  until  the  departure  of  Hasdrubal  the  son 
of  Hamilcar  to  Italy,  has  been  already  given  in 
the  life  of  the  latter  [No.  6],  and  it  seems  un- 
necessary to  recapitulate  it,  in  order  to  point  out 
the  share  which  the  son  of  Cisco  took  in  the  suc- 
cesses or  reverses  of  the  Carthaginian  arms.  From 
an  early  period  of  the  war,  dissensions  arose  be- 
tween the  three  generals,  which  doubtless  con- 
tributed not  a  little  to  the  fluctuations  of  its 
success,  and  which  appear  to  have  risen  to  a  still 
greater  height  after  the  defeat  and  death  of  the  two 
Scipios  (B.C.  212)  had  left  them  apparently  un- 
disputed masters  of  Spain.  The  particular  part 
which  the  son  of  Gisco  took  in  these  is  nowhere 
mentioned,  but  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conjecture 
that  they  were  in  great  part  owing  to  his  jealousy 
of  the  sons  of  Hamilcar ;  and  Polybius  expressly 
charges  him  (ix.  1 1,  x.  35,  36)  with  alienating  the 
minds  of  the  Spaniards  by  his  arrogance  and 
rapacity,  among  others  that  of  Indibilis,  one  of  tho 
chiefs  who  had  been  most  faithfully  attached  to 
the  Carthaginian  cause.     [Indibilis.] 

When  Hasdrubal  the  son  of  Hamilcar,  afler  his 

defeat  at  Baecula  by  Scipio  (b.  a  209),  moved 

northwards  across  the  Tagus,  he  was  joined  by  his 

two  colleagues,  and,  at  the  council  of  war  held  by 

I  them,  it  was  agreed,  that  while  the  ton  of  Hamilcsc 
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Cn.  Seipio  was  rarroundcd  by  their  united  annies, 
hit  camp  taken,  and  he  himself  slainy  with  the 
greater  part  of  his  troops.  (Liy.  xxv.  32 — 36 ; 
Appian,  Hitp.  16.) 

This  victory  appeared  to  be  decisire  of  the  fate 
of  the  war  in  Spain ;  and  we  do  not  see  what  now 
remained  to  prevent  Hasdrubal  from  setting  out  on 
his  march  to  Italy.  Yet  we  hear  of  no  measures 
tending  to  this  result,  and  are  unable  to  account 
for  the  loss  of  so  Taluable  an  opportunity.  But  the 
history  of  this  part  of  the  war  has  been  so  effectually 
disguised,  that  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture  the 
truth.  It  appears  that  the  remains  of  the  Roman 
armies  had  been  collected  together  by  a  Roman 
knight,  named  L.  Marcius,  who  established  his 
camp  to  the  north  of  the  Iberus ;  and  was  able  to 
defend  it  against  the  attacks  of  the  enemy ;  but 
the  accounts  (copied  by  Livy  from  Claudius  Qua- 
drigarius  and  Valerius  of  Antium)  of  his  great 
victories  over  the  Carthaginian  armies,  and  his 
capture  of  their  camps,  are  among  the  most  glaring 
exaggerations  with  which  the  history  of  this  war 
has  been  encumbered  by  the  Roman  annalists. 
Still  more  palpably  absurd  is  the  story  that  the 
Roman  praetor,  Claudius  Nero,  landing  in  Spain 
with  a  force  of  GOOO  men,  found  Hasdrubal  en- 
camped in  so  disad^-antageous  a  position,  that  his 
whole  army  must  have  fallen  into  the  power  of 
Claudius,  had  he  not  deluded  that  general  by  a  pre- 
tended negotiation,  under  cover  of  which  he  drew 
off  his  forces.  (Liv,  xxv.  37 — 39,  xxvi.  17  ;  comp. 
Appian,  Uirp.  17,  and  Zonar.  ix.  5,  7 ;  and  see 
some  judicious  remarks  on  this  part  of  Livy's 
history  by  a  soldier  and  a  statesman  in  Raleigh ^s 
History  of  the  Worlds  book  5,  ch.  13,  sect.  11.) 
All  that  Is  certain  is,  that  when  the  youthful  P. 
Seipio  (the  son  of  that  Publius  who  had  fallen  in 
the  preceding  year)  landed  in  Spain  in  211,  he 
found  the  whole  country  south  of  the  Iberus  in  the 
undisputed  possession  of  the  Carthaginian  generals. 
Their  three  armies  were,  however,  separated  in  dis- 
tant quarters  of  the  peninsula,  probably  engaged  in 
establishing  their  dominion  over  the  native  tribes : 
while  the  more  settled  Carthaginian  province  was 
comparatively  neglected.  Of  this  disposition 
Seipio  ably  availed  himself,  and  by  a  sudden  blow, 
made  himself  master  of  New  Carthage,  the  heart 
of  the  enemy*s  dominion,  and  the  place  where  their 
principal  stores  had  been  collected.  (Polyb.  x.  7 
—20;  Liv.  xxvi.  20,  41—48;  Appian,  Hiap. 
19—24.) 

Hasdrubal  had  been  occupied  in  the  siego  of  a 
small  town  of  the  Carpetaiiians,  at  the  time  that 
this  blow  was  struck :  we  know  nothing  of  the 
measures  which  either  he  or  his  colleagues  adopted 
in  consequence  ;  but  we  are  told  that  the  conquest 
of  New  Carthage  co-operating  with  the  personal 
popularity  of  Seipio,  caused  the  defection  of  many 
of  the  Spanish  tribes  from  the  alliance  of  Carthage, 
among  others  that  of  Indibilis  and  Mandonius, 
two  of  the  most  influential,  and  hitherto  the  most 
faithful  of  her  supporters.  Hasdrubal,  alarmed  at 
this  increasing  disaffection,  determined  to  bring 
matters  to  the  issue  of  a  decisive  battle,  with  the 
view  of  afterwards  putting  in  execution  his  long- 
meditated  advance  to  Italy.  But  while  he  was  still 
engaged  in  his  preparations  for  this  purpose,  and 
was  collecting  a  supply  of  money  from  the  rich 
silver  mines  of  Andalusia,  he  was  attacked  by 
Seipio  in  his  camp  at  Baecula,  and,  notwithstanding 
the  strength  of  his  position,  was  forced  from  it  with 
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heavy  loss.  The  defeat,  however,  can  hardly  hare 
been  so  complete  as  it  is  represented  by  the  Roaum 
writers,  for  it  appears  that  Hasdrubal  carried  off 
his  treasure  and  his  elephants  in  safety,  and  with- 
drew luimolested  towards  the  more  northern  pro- 
vinces of  Spain.  Here  he  held  a  consultaUon  with 
the  other  two  generals  (his  brother  Mago  and  Has> 
drubal  the  son  of  Gisco),  at  which  it  was  agreed 
that  he  himself  should  proceed  to  Italy,  leaving  his 
two  colleagues  to  make  head  against  Sdpio  in 
Spain.  (Polyb.  x.  34—40  ;  Liv.  xxviL  17—20.) 
Of  the  expedition  of  Hasdrubal  to  Italy,  though 
it  is  one  of  the  most  important  events  of  the  war, 
we  have  very  little  real  knowledge.  The  line  of 
his  march  was  necessarily  different  from  that  par- 
sued  by  Hannibal,  for  Seipio  was  in  imdi^>uted 
possession  of  the  province  north  of  the  Ibemi,  and 
nad  secured  the  passes  of  the  Pyrenees  on  that 
side ;  hence  Hasdrubal,  after  recmiting  his  army 
with  fresh  troops,  levied  among  the  noirthein  Spa- 
niards, crossed  the  Pyrenees  near  their  western 
extremity,  and  plunged  into  the  heart  of  OanL 
What  were  his  relations  with  the  Gallic  tribes — 
whether  the  period  spent  by  him  among  them  was 
occupied  in  peace  or  war — we  know  not ;  but,  be- 
fore he  reached  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  many  of  them 
hud  been  induced  to  join  him,  and  the  mention 
among  these  of  the  Arvemi  shows  how  deep  into 
the  couutry  he  had  penetrated.  The  chronology  is 
also  very  obscure.  It  is  certain  that  the  battle  of 
Baecula  was  fought  in  B.  c  209,  bat  whether  Has- 
drubal crossed  the  Pyrenees  the  sane  year  we  have 
no  evidence:  he  must,  at  all  events,  have  spent 
one  winter  in  Gaul,  as  it  was  net  till  the  spring  of 
207  that  he  crossed  the  Alps,  and  descended  into 
Italy.  The  passage  of  the  Alps  appears  to  have 
presented  but  trifling  difficulties,  compared  with 
what  his  brother  Hannibal  had  encountered  eleven 
years  before  ;  and  he  arrived  in  Italy  to  much 
earlier  than  he  was  expected,  that  the  Romans  had 
no  army  in  Cisalpine  Gaul  ready  to  oppose  him. 
Unfortunately,  instead  of  taking  advantase  of  this, 
to  push  on  at  once  into  the  heart  of  lUuy,  he  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Pla- 
centia,  and  lost  much  precious  time  in  firuitless 
efforts  to  reduce  that  colony.  When  at  length  ha 
abandoned  the  enterprise,  he  continued  his  march' 
upon  Ariminum,  having  previonsly  sent  messengers 
to  Hannibal  to  apprise  him  of  his  movementSi  and 
concert  measures  for  their  meeting  in  Umbria.  Bat 
his  despatches  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Roman 
consul,  C.  Nero,  who  instantly  marched  with  a  light 
detachment  of  7000  men  to  join  his  colleagoe^ 
M.  Livius,  in  his  camp  at  Sena,  where  hb  army 
was  now  in  presence  of  Hasdrubal.  Emholdened 
by  this  reinforcement,  the  two  consuls  proceeded  to 
offer  battle  to  the  Carthaginian  general ;  bat  Ha»> 
drubaU  perceiving  their  augmented  forces,  declined 
the  combat,  and  retreated  towards  Ariminom.  Tha 
Romans  pursued  him,  and  he  found  himself  com- 
pelled to  give  them  battle  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Metaurus.  It  is  admitted  by  his  enemies  that  <hi 
this  occasion  Hasdrubal  displayed  all  the  qoalitica 
of  a  consummate  general,  but  his  forces  wen 
greatly  inferior  to  those  of  the  enemy,  and  his 
Gaulish  auxiliaries  were  of  little  service.  The  pl- 
iant resistance  of  his  Spanish  and  Ligurion  troops  it 
attested  by  the  heavy  loss  of  the  R«nans ;  but  all 
was  of  no  aMiil,  and,  seeing  the  battle  irretoievably 
lost,  he  rushed  into  the  midst  of  the  enemj,  and 
fell  sword  in  hand,  in  a  manner,  says  Livy,  worthy 
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of  the  son  of  Ilamilcar  and  the  brother  of  Ploimibal. 
The  lo5t  on  his  side  had  amounted,  according  to 
Polybins,  to  10,000  men,  while  it  is  exag^rated 
by  the  Roman  writers  (who  appear  anxious  to 
make  the  battle  of  the  Metaurus  a  compensation 
for  that  of  Cannae),  to  more  than  50,000.  But  the 
amount  of  loss  is  unimportant ;  the  battle  was  de- 
cisive of  the  fate  of  the  war  in  Italy.  (Polyb.  xi. 
1 — 3  ;  Liv.  xxvii.  36,  39,  43 — 49  ;  Appian,  Hi»p. 
28,  Annib.  52,  53  ;  Zonar.  ix.  9  ;  Oros.  iv.  16  ; 
Eutrop.  iii.  18.)  The  consul,  C.  Nero,  hastened 
back  to  Apulia  almost  as  speedily  as  he  had  come, 
and  is  said  to  have  announced  to  Hannibal  the 
defeat  and  death  of  his  brother,  by  throwing  down 
before  his  camp  the  severed  head  of  Hasdnibal. 
(Lit.  xxvii.  51.) 

The  merits  of  Hasdnibal  as  a  general  are  known 
to  UB  more  by  the  general  admission  of  his  enemies, 
who  speak  of  him  as  a  worthy  rival  of  his  father 
and  his  brother,  than  from  any  judgment  we  can 
ourselves  form  from  the  imperfect  and  perverted 
accounts  that  have  been  transmitted  to  us.  Of  his 
personal  cluiracter  we  know  nothing :  not  a  single 
anecdote,  not  a  single  individual  trait,  has  been 
preserved  to  us  by  the  Roman  writers  of  the  man 
who  for  so  many  years  maintained  the  struggle 
against  some  of  their  ablest  generals.  We  can  only 
conjecture,  from  some  of  the  events  of  the  Spanish 
war,  that  he  possessed  to  a  great  degree  the  same 
power  over  the  minds  of  men  that  was  evinced  by 
other  members  of  his  family  ;  and  his  conduct 
towards  the  subject  tribes  seems  to  have  been  re- 
garded as  presenting  a  favourable  contrast  to  that 
of  his  namesake,  the  son  of  Cisco.  (Polyb.  ix. 
11.) 

7.  A  member  of  the  senate  of  Carthage,  who, 
according  to  Zonaras  (viii.  22),  took  the  lead  in 
recommending  the  rejection  of  the  demands  of 
Rome,  and  the  declaration  of  war,  when  the  Roman 
embassy  arrived  at  Carthage,  after  the  fall  of  Sa- 
guntum,  B.  c.  219.  He  \&  not  mentioned  by  any 
other  writer. 

8.  An  officer  of  high  rank  in  the  army  of  Han- 
nibal. He  is  first  mentioned  as  being  entrusted  by 
that  general  with  the  care  of  transporting  his  army 
over  the  I*o  (Polyb.  iii.  O'G)  ;  and  we  afterwards 
find  him  employed  in  prejjaring  the  arrangements 
for  the  well-known  stnitagem  by  which  Hannibal 
eluded  the  vigilance  of  Fabius,  and  effected  his 
escape  from  Campania  tlirough  the  passes  of  the 
Apennines.  {Id.  iii.  93  ;  Liv.  xxii.  IG.)  He  at 
this  time  held  the  chief  direction  of  all  military 
works  (o  irrX  Kfirovpyivv  r€Tayix4yo^)  ;  but  there 
is  little  doubt  that  it  is  the  same  person  whom  we 
afterwards  find  in  command  of  Hannibal's  camp 
at  Geronium  on  the  occasion  of  his  action  with  Mi- 
nucius  (Polyb.  iii.  102),  and  who  also  commanded 
the  left  wing  of  the  Carthaginian  army  at  the  battle 
of  Cannae  (u.  c.  216).  On  that  memorable  day, 
Masdnibal  rendered  the  most  important  services. 
The  Spanish  and  Gaulish  horse  under  his  command, 
after  an  obstinate  combat,  obtained  the  victory  over 
the  Roman  cavalry  to  which  they  were  opposed, 
cat  to  pieces  the  greater  part  of  them,  and  dispersed 
the  rest.  As  soon  as  he  saw  his  victory  in  this 
quarter  complete,  Hasdnilxil  hastened  to  recal  his 
troops  from  the  pursuit,  and  led  them  to  the  sup- 
poit  of  the  Nuniidian  cavalry  of  the  right  wing, 
against  whom  the  Roman  allies  had  hitherto  main- 
tained their  ground,  but  took  to  flight  on  perceiving 
th«  ap^oach  of  llasdrubal.     He  thereupon  left  it 
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to  the  Namidians  to  pursue  the  enemy,  and,  bring- 
ing up  his  cavalry  to  the  centre  of  the  field,  by  a 
well-timed  charge  upon  the  rear  of  the  Roman  in- 
fantry, at  the  siune  time  that  they  were  engaged 
both  in  fi'ont  and  flank  with  HannibaPs  African 
and  Spanish  foot,  effectually  decided  the  fortune  of 
the  day.  (Polyb.  iii.  115—118  ;  Liv.  xxii.  46— 
48.)  Appian,  whose  account  of  the  battle  of 
Cannae  (Annib.  20 — 24)  differs  very  much  from 
that  of  Polybius,  and  is  far  less  probable,  assigng 
the  command  of  the  left  wing  of  the  Carthaginian 
army  to  Hanno,  and  that  of  the  right  to  Mago,  and 
does  not  mention  Hasdnibal  at  all.  It  is  more 
singular,  that  after  this  time  his  name  does  not 
occur  again  either  in  Polybius  or  Livy. 

9.  Sumamed  the  Bald  (Calvus),  commander  of 
the  Carthaginian  expedition  to  Sardinia  in  the  Se- 
cond Punic  War,  B.  c.  215.  The  revolt  of  Hamp- 
sicora  in  Sardinia  having  excited  in  the  goremment 
of  Carthage  hopes  of  recovering  that  important 
island,  they  placed  under  the  command  of  Hasdru- 
bal  a  fleet  and  army  equal  to  those  sent  into  Spain 
under  Mago,  with  which  he  put  to  sea ;  but  a  storm 
drove  his  armament  to  the  Balearic  islands,  where 
he  was  obliged  to  remain  some  time  in  order  to 
refit.  Meanwhile,  afl^rs  in  Sardinia  had  taken  an 
unfavourable  turn,  notwithstanding  which,  he 
landed  his  forces  in  the  island,  And  uniting  them 
with  those  of  Hampsicora,  marched  straight  upon 
Caralis,  when  they  were  met  by  the  Roman  praetor, 
T.  Manlius.  A  pitched  battle  ensued,  which  ended 
in  the  total  defeat  of  the  Carthaginian  army.  llas- 
drubal himself  was  made  prisoner,  and  carried  in 
triumph  to  Rome  by  Manlius.  (Liv.  xxiiL  32,  34, 
40,  41 ;  Zonar.  ix.  4;  Eutrop.  iii.  13.) 

10.  Son  of  Gisco.  one  of  the  Carthaginian  generals 
in  Spain  during  the  Second  Punic  War.  He  is  first 
mentioned  as  arriving  in  that  country,  with  a  con- 
siderable army,  in  b.  c.  214,  and  as  co-operating 
with  Hasdnibal  and  Mago,  the  two  sons  of  Ha- 
milcar,  in  the  campaign  of  that  year.  But,  not- 
withstanding the  imion  of  their  three  annies,  they 
were  able  to  effect  nothing  decisive.  The  outline 
of  the  events  which  marked  the  Spanish  war  from 
this  year  until  the  departure  of  Hasdnibal  the  sou 
of  Ilamilcar  to  Italy,  has  been  already  given  in 
the  life  of  the  latter  [No.  6],  and  it  seems  un- 
necessary to  recapitulate  it,  in  order  to  point  out 
the  share  which  the  son  of  Gisco  took  in  the  suc- 
cesses or  reverses  of  the  Carthaginian  arms.  From 
an  early  period  of  the  war,  dissensions  arose  be- 
tween the  three  generals,  which  doubtless  con- 
tributed not  a  little  to  the  fluctuations  of  its 
success,  and  which  appear  to  have  risen  to  a  still 
greater  height  after  the  defeat  and  death  of  the  two 
Scipios  (B.C.  212)  had  left  them  apparently  un- 
disputed masters  of  Spain.  The  particular  part 
which  the  son  of  Gisco  took  in  these  is  nowhere 
mentioned,  but  it  is  diflicult  to  avoid  the  conjecture 
that  they  were  in  great  part  owing  to  his  jealousy 
of  the  sons  of  Hamilcar ;  and  Polybius  expressly 
charges  him  (ix.  11,  x.  35,  36)  with  alienating  the 
minds  of  the  Spaniards  by  his  arrogance  and 
rapacity,  among  others  that  of  Indibilis,  one  of  the 
chiefs  who  had  been  most  &ithfully  attached  to 
the  Carthaginian  cause.     [Indibili&] 

When  llasdrubal  the  son  of  Hamilcar,  after  hit 

defeat  at  Baecula  by  Scipio  (b.  g.  209),  moved 

northwards  across  the  Tagus,  he  was  joined  by  his 

two  colleagues,  and,  at  the  council  of  war  held  by 

I  them,  it  was  agreed,  that  while  the  son  of  Hamilcac 
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fthould  prosecute  his  inarch  to  Italy,  the  son  of 
Oisco  should  confine  himself  to  the  defence  of  Lu- 
■itania  and  the  western  provinces  of  Spain,  taking 
care  to  avoid  a  battle  with  Scipio.  (Li v.  xxvii. 
20.)  This  accounts  for  his  inaction  during  the 
following  year.  In  the  summer  of  207  we  hear  of 
him  in  the  extreme  south,  near  Oades,  where  he 
was  joined  by  Mago  with  the  remains  of  his  army, 
after  his  defeat  by  M.  Silanus.  [Mago.]  But 
though  Scipio  followed  Mago  to  the  south,  and  en- 
deavoured to  bring  Hasdrubal  to  a  battle,  tliat 
general  evaded  his  designs,  and  the  campaign  came 
to  a  close  without  any  decisive  action.  The  next 
year  (206)  having  greatly  augmented  his  army  by 
fresh  levies,  Ilnsdnibal  found  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  force  of  70,000  foot  and  4500  horse,  with 
which  he  and  Mago  no  longer  hesitated  to  meet 
the  enemy  in  the  field.  They  were  attacked  by 
Scipio  at  a  place  called  by  Poly bi  us  Elinga,  by 
Livy  Silpia,  situated  apparently  in  the  mining  dis- 
trict of  Baetica,  and,  after  a  long  and  obstinate 
combat,  totally  defeated.  This  battle,  which  seems 
to  have  been  one  of  the  most  striking  instances  of 
Scipio^s  military  genius,  was  decisive  of  the  war  in 
Spain  ;  Hasdrubal  and  Mago,  with  the  remains  of 
their  scattered  army,  took  refuge  within  the  walls 
of  Gades.  (Polyb.  xi.  20—24  ;  Liv.  xxviii.  1—^, 
12—16  ;  Appian,  Hisp.  24—28.)  The  former 
appears  to  have  henceforth  abandoned  all  hopes  of 
prosecuting  the  war  in  Spain,  and  turned  all  his 
attention  to  Africa,  where  Scipio  had  already 
entered  into  negotiations  with  Syphax,  the  power- 
ful king  of  the  Massaesylians.  Hasdrubal,  alarmed 
at  these  overtures,  hastened  in  person  to  the  court 
of  the  Numidian  king,  where  it  is  said  he  arrived 
at  the  same  time  with  Scipio  himself^  and  spent 
some  days  in  friendly  intercourse  with  his  dreaded 
adversary.  (Liv.  xxviii.  17,  18  ;  Appian,  Hisp. 
30.)  Ho  was,  however,  successful  in  detaching 
Syphax  from  his  meditated  alliance  with  Rome,  a 
success  said  to  have  been  owing  in  great  part  to 
the  charms  of  his  daughter  Sophonisba,  whom  he 
gave  in  marriage  to  the  Numidian  prince  ;  but  this 
same  measure  had  the  effect  of  completing  the 
alienation  of  Masinissa,  prince  of  the  Massylians, 
to  whom  Sophnnisba  had  been  previously  promised. 
Hasdrubal,  however,  did  not  regard  his  enmity  in 
comparison  with  the  friendship  of  Syphax,  whom 
he  not  long  after  instigated  to  invade  the  territories 
of  Masinissa,  and  expel  that  prince  from  the  whole 
of  his  hereditary  dominions.  (Liv.  xxix.  23,  31  ; 
Appian,  Pun,  10 — 12  ;  Zonar.  ix.  11,  12.) 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  Scipio  landed 
in  Africa,  in  b.  c.  204.  Hasdrubal,  who  was  at 
this  time  regarded  as  one  of  the  chief  citizens  in  his 
native  state,  was  immediately  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  Carthaginian  land  forces,  and  succeeded  in 
levying  an  army  of  30,000  foot  and  3000  horse, 
which  was  quickly  joined  by  Sj'phax  with  a  force 
of  50,000  foot  and  10,000  horse.  The  approach 
of  these  two  powerful  armies  compelled  Scipio  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Utica,  and  esktblish  his  camp  in 
a  strong  position  on  a  projecting  headland,  while 
Hasdrubal  and  Syphax  formed  two  separate  camps 
to  watch  and,  ns  it  were,  blockade  him  throughout 
the  winter.  The  Numidian  king,  however,  allowed 
himself  to  be  engaged  in  negotiations  with  Scipio, 
during  the  course  of  which  the  Roman  general  was 
led  to  form  the  dreadful  project  of  burning  both 
the  hostile  camps.  With  the  assiMtance  of  Masi- 
msso,   he   was   enabled  fuUy  to  accomplish  this  j 
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horrible  scheme :  the  camp  of  Hasdrubal  and  thai 
of  SjTphax  were  set  on  fire  at  the  same  time,  while 
they  were  surrounded  by  the  enemy^s  troops : 
thousands  of  their  men  perished  in  the  flames,  the 
rest  fell  by  the  sword  of  the  enemy  in  the  darknese 
and  confusion  :  out  of  90,000  men,  it  b  said  that 
a  few  fiigitivcs  alone  escaped,  to  tell  the  tale  of  this 
fearful  m.issacre.  Among  these,  however,  was 
Hasdrubal  himself,  who  hastened  from  the  scene  ot 
the  disaster  to  Carthage,  where  he  succeeded  in 
persuading  the  senate  once  more  to  try  the  fortune 
of  war.  Syphax  had  also  escaped,  and  was  soon 
able  to  raise  another  army  of  Nnmidians,  with 
which  he  again  joined  Hasdrubal.  Bat  their 
united  forces  were  a  second  time  overthrown  by 
Scipio  ;  and  while  Syphax  fied  once  more  into 
Numidia,  Hasdrubal  returned  to  Carthage,  B.  c. 
203.  (Polyb.  xiv.  1—8  ;  Liv.  xxix.  35,  xxx.  3— 
8  ;  Appian,  Pun.  13—23 ;  Zonar.  ix.  12.)  This 
is  the  last  notice  of  him  that  occurs  in  Polybius  or 
Livy ;  according  to  Appian,  on  the  oontiaiy,  he 
avoided  returning  to  Carthage,  from  apprehension 
of  the  popular  fury,  and  assembled  a  force  of  mer- 
cenary and  Numidian  troops,  with  which  he  kept 
the  field  on  his  own  account,  haying  been  con- 
demned to  death  for  his  ill  suocess  by  the  Car- 
thaginian government.  Notwithstanding  this,  he 
continued  to  concert  measures,  and  co-operate  with 
his  successor,  Hauno  the  son  fA  Hamilcar  ;  and  on 
the  arrival  of  Hannibal  from  Italy  his  sentence  was 
reversed,  and  the  troops  he  had  eollected  placed 
under  the  command  of  that  genersL  But  the  po- 
pular feeling  against  him  had  not  subsided :  he  was 
compelled  to  conceal  himself  within  the  city,  and, 
on  some  occasion  of  a  sudden  outbreak  of  party 
violence,  he  was  pursued  by  his  enemies,  and  with 
difficulty  escaped  to  the  tomb  fA  his  Bunily,  where 
he  put  an  end  to  his  life  by  poison.  His  head  was 
cut  off  and  paraded  in  triumph  by  the  popuboe 
through  the  city.  (Appian,  Pun.  24,  29,  80,  36, 
38;  Zonar.  ix.  12,  13.) 

11.  A  Hasdrubal,  who  must  be  distinct  from 
the  preceding,  is  mentioned  by  Livy  and  Appian  as 
commanding  the  Carthaginian  fleet  in  Ainca  in 
B.  c.  203.  According  to  the  Roman  aeooonts  be 
was  guilty  of  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  law  of 
nations  by  attacking  the  quinquereme  in  which  the 
ambassadors  sent  by  Scipio  were  returning  to  his 
camp:  they,  however,  nude  their  escape  to  the 
land.  He  had  previously  been  engaged  in  an 
attack  upon  the  Roman  squadron  under  Cn.  Octa- 
vius,  which,  together  with  a  large  fleet  of  trans- 
ports, had  been  wrecked  on  the  coast  near  Car- 
thage. (Liv.  xxx.  24,  25  ;  Appian,  Pant.  34.)  It 
is  probable  that  he  is  the  same  who  had  been  smtto 
Italy,  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  same  year,  to  nige 
the  return  of  Hannibal  to  Africa.  (Id.  Ammb,  68.) 

12.  Sumamed  the  Kid  (Haedut^  Liv.  xxx.  42^ 
'^EpupoSy  Appian,  Pun.  34),  was  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  party  at  Carthage  fiivourable  to  peace  ti>- 
wards  the  end  of  the  S«Mmd  Punic  War.  Hence 
when  the  envoys  sent  by  Scipio  were  in  danger 
of  their  lives  from  the  fury  of  the  populace  at 
Carthage,  it  was  tliis  Hasdrubal,  togisther  with 
Hanno,  the  leader  of  the  anti-Barcine  par^,  that 
interposed  to  protect  them,  and  sent  them  away 
from  the  city  under  convoy  of  two  CarthaginiaB 
triremes.  ( Liv.  xxx.  25  s  Anpian,  Pun.  34.)  Ac- 
cording to  Appian  {lb.  49),  he  was  one  of  the  am- 
bassadors sent  to  Scipio  to  sue  for  peace  after  tha 
battle  of  Zama  (b.  c.  202).     Uvy  also 
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him  as  one  of  the  envoys  (all  men  of  the  highest 
Tank  at  Carthage)  deputed  to  Rome  to  fix  the  tenns 
of  the  final  treaty  of  peace  on  that  occasion,  and 
attrihates  the  success  of  the  negotiation  in  great 
measore  to  his  personal  influence  and  ability.  (LIt. 
zxx.  42).  On  his  return  to  Carthage  he  is  again 
mentioned  as  taking  part  against  Hannibal  in  the 
discnssbns  concerning  the  peace.   {Id,  ib,  44.) 

18b  General  of  the  Carthaginians  in  their  last 
&tal  struggle  with  Rome,  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Third  Punic  War.  He  is  first  mentioned  at 
the  tima  af  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  with  Ma- 
sinissa,  which  immediately  preceded  that  with 
Rome,  B.  a  150.  Hasdrubal  at  this  time  held  the 
office  called  by  Appian  boetharch  (fia49apxo*\ 
the  nature  of  which  is  very  uncertain  ;  but  when 
Masinissa,  after  the  insult  oflered  to  his  two  sons, 
Oalossa  bjmI  Micipsa,  whom  he  had  sent  to  Car- 
thage as  ambassadors,  commenced  open  hostilities 
by  the  siege  of  Oroscopa,  Hasdrubal  was  sent 
against  him  at  the  head  of  25,000  foot  and  400 
horse,  which  forces  were  quickly  increased  by  the 
accession  of  6000  Numidian  cailalry,  who  deserted 
from  Masinissa.  With  this  force  he  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  giro  battle  to  the  Numidian  king:  the 
action  which  ensued  was  fiocely  contested  from 
morning  till  night,  without  any  decbiye  adTantage 
on  either  aide ;  negotiations  were  then  commenced 
hj  the  intervention  of  Scipto,  who  was  accidentally 
preaoit ;  but  these  proyed  abortive,  and  Masinissa 
afterwards  snoeeeded  in  shutting  up  Hasdrubal  in 
soch  a  position  that  he  was  able  to  cut  off  his  sup- 
plies, and  finally  compelled  him  by  frmine  to  capi- 
tulate. By  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  the  Carthar 
ginians  were  allowed  to  depart  in  safety,  leaving 
their  arms  and  baggage  ;  but  these  conditions  were 
ahaaefiiUy  vidated :  the  Numidians  attacked  them 
on  their  march  in  this  defenceless  state,  and  cat  to 
pieces  by  fu  the  greater  part  of  them  ;  very  few 
made  their  escape,  together  with  Hasdrubal,  to 
Carthage.  (Appian,  J^n,  70—73.)  After  this 
disaster,  the  Carthaginians,  apprehensive  of  the 
danger  that  threatened  them  from  Rome,  sought  to 
avert  it  by  casting  the  responsibility  of  the  late 
events  upon  individuals,  and  accordingly  passed  sen- 
tence of  banishment  on  Hasdrubal,  together  with  all 
die  other  leaders  in  the  war  against  Masinissa.  He 
thereupon  took  refuge  among  the  neighbouring 
Aijrieans,  and  soon  collected  around  his  standard 
an  army  of  20,000  men<,  with  which  he  awaited 
the  issue  of  events.  The  Carthaginians  fonnd, 
when  too  late,  that  all  concessions  were  unavailing 
to  conciliate  their  inexorable  enemies ;  and  while 
they  pirepared  for  a  desperate  resistance  within  the 
city,  they  hastened  to  recal  the  sentence  of  Haa- 
dmbal,  uid  appointed  him  to  the  chief  command 
without  the  walls,  b.  c.  149.  His  own  army  gave 
him  the  complete  command  of  the  open  country, 
and  enabled  him  to  secure  abundant  supplies  to  the 
city,  while  the  Romans  with  difficulty  drew  their 
proviaions  from  a  few  detached  towns  on  the  coast. 
Hovering  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carthage,  with- 
out af^iroaching  close  to  the  enemy,  Hasdrubal 
ptcvcnted  them  from  regularly  investing  the  city, 
and,  by  means  oi  his  light  cavalry,  harassed  and 
impeded  all  their  movements.  At  length  the  Ro- 
nma  consul,  Manilius,  was  induced  to  undertake 
an  expedition  against  Nepheris,  a  stronghold  in  the 
interior,  where  Hasdrubal  had  established  his  head- 
qoarters ;  bat  far  from  succeeding  in  dislodging 
him  from  thence,  he  was  repulsed  with  heavy  ms, 
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and  suffered  severely  in  his  retreat  (Appian,  Pim, 
74,  80,  93,  94,  97,  102—104  ;  Liv.  ^  xlix.) 
A  second  attempt  on  the  part  of  Manilius  having 
proved  equally  nnsncowMfnl,  Hasdmbal  became  so 
elated  that  he  aspired  to  the  sole  command,  and 
procured  the  depootion  of  the  other  Hasdmbal,  the 
grandson  of  Maainissa  [No.  14],  who  had  hitherto 
held  the  command  within  the  city  (M  lOA,  HI). 
On  the  arrival  of  Scipio  (b.  c.  147)  to  caRT  on  the 
war,  which  had  been  so  much  mismanaged  1^  hia 
predecessors,  Hasdmbal  advanced  dose  to  the 
walls  of  Carthage,  and  encamped  within  fiva 
stadia  of  the  city,  immediately  opposite  to  the 
camp  of  the  Roman  flenenJ.  Bat  notwithstanding 
this  proximity,  he  did  not  prevent  Scipio  from  sur- 
prising by  a  night  attack  the  quarter  of  the  &tj 
called  Megsra.  By  way  of  revenging  himself  iSr 
this  disaster,  Hasdrabal,  who  had  now  withdrawn 
his  forces  within  the  walk  of  Carthage,  put  to 
death  all  the  Roman  prisoners,  having  previously 
mutifarted  them  in  the  nmst  horriUe  manner,  and 
in  this  state  exposed  them  on  the  walk  to  the  eyes 
of  their  countrymen.  By  thk  act  of  wanton  bar- 
barity  he  alienated  the  minds  of  many  of  hk 
fellow-dtisens  at  the  same  time  that  he  exaspemted 
the  enemy  ;  and  the  ckmour  was  load  Mainst  him 
in  the  senate  of  Carthage.  Bat  he  now  raaad  him- 
self in  the  oneontrolled  diieetaon  of  the  milituy 
fi>ree  within  the  dty,  a  position  of  which  ha 
availed  himself  to  cttri»lish  a  despotk  anthority : 
he  put  to  death  many  of  the  senators  who  weia 
opposed  to  him,  and  assumed  the  garb  and  manners 
of  royalty.  When  Scipio  had  at  length  sooeeeded 
in  completely  investing  the  dty,  and  fiynine  began 
to  make  itsdf  fdt  within  the  walls,  Hasdmbal 
careiblly  reserved  the  supplies  which  from  time  to 
time  were  introdooed,  and  dktributed  them  oo^ 
among  hk  soldiers  and  those  of  the  dtisena  on 
whom  he  mainly  nlied  fiir  the  defence.  At  the 
same  time  he  opened  negotiations  with  Sdpio» 
through  the  medium  of  Oulnssa ;  bat  that  geoanl 
having  offered  him  terms  only  lor  himself  inth  hk 
fiimily  and  a  few  friends,  he  refused  to  povdiaae 
hk  personal  safety  by  Uie  abandonment  of  hk 
country.  Meanwhik  the  nege  of  Carthage  waa 
more  and  more  dosdy  pressed,  and  in  the  spring 
of' 146  Hasdrabal  saw  nimsdf  compdkd  to  aban- 
don the  defence  of  the  port  and  odier  quartan  of 
the  dty,  and  collect  all  his  forces  into  the  dtadel 
called  Bym.  Against  thk  Sdpio  now  eoneentnr 
ted  all  his  attacks ;  the  ground  was  contested  foot 
by  foot,  but  the  Romans  renewed  their  assaults 
without  ceasing,  both  by  night  and  day,  and  gtar 
dually  advanced  by  burning  and  demolishing  the 
houses  along  all  the  streeU  which  led  to  the  dtadaL 
At  length  &e  mass  of  the  inhabitanta  sabmitted  ta 
Sdpio,  and  were  received  as  prisoners ;  the  Roman 
deserters  alone,  with  a  few  others  who  daspairsd 
of  pardon,  took  refuge  in  the  sacred  nrednets  of  the 
temple  of  Aescakpius,  and  still  hmd  oot  with  the 
fory  of  desperation.  Hasdrabal  at  first  fled  thither 
widi  his  wife  and  children ;  hot  afterwards  made 
his  escape  secretly  to  Sdpk,  who  ipued  hk  Hh, 
It  k  said  that  hk  wifis,  after  apbnuding  him  with 
his  weakness,  threw  herself  and  her  children  into 
the  flauMS  of  the  bamins  tempk.  Sdpio  eairiad 
him  prisoner  to  Rome,  where,  after  adorning  the 
triumph  of  his  conqueror,  he  spent  the  nit  «  hk 
life  in  an  honourabk  captivity  in  tone  one  cf  the 
provincial  towns  of  Italy.  (Appian,  Fmt,  1 14, 1 18» 
120,  126—131 ;  Polyb.  Eae.  nadc;  Sonar,  ia. 
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?9,  30  ;  Lit.  EjAL  li. ;  Oro*.  iv.  2*2,  23  ;  Flor.  ii. 
14.)  FolvLi::*.  from  whom  all  oor  accoantt  of 
thi«  irar  are  directlj  or  indirectly  deriTed,  has 
dravii  th«  characu>r  of  Ha«drubal  in  the  blackest 
coloars  and  probablr  not  without  prejudice :  the 
cirnini%tance«  in  which  he  wat  plac*rd  mutt  hare 
pailiauifd,  if  not  excnft<^.  many  artiitrarv  ncta  ;  and 
however  jnitly  he  may  be  reproached  with  cruelty, 
there  wemt  ttron?  evitlfrnce  of  his  being  a  man  of 
much  fireau^r  abiiity  than  the  historian  is  willing 
to  allow.  Nor  must  we  forget  that  he  refused  to 
purchase  his  own  personal  safety  so  long  as  there 
remained  even  the  slightest  chance  of  obtaining 
that  of  his  country. 

14.  A  grandvtn  of  Ma&inissa  by  the  mother*s 
sid^,  but  apparently  a  Carthaginian  by  birth.  Pie 
was  appointed  to  tho  chief  command  within  the 
walls  of  the  city,  when  the  Carthaginians,  in  B.  r. 
149,  prepared  for  their  last  desperate  resistance 
against  the  Hnman  consuls  Censorinus  and  Mani- 
lius.  How  far  we  are  to  ascribe  to  bis  authority 
or  directions  the  energetic  measures  adopted  for  the 
defence  of  the  city,  or  the  successful  resistance 
opposed,  for  more  than  a  year  to  the  Roman  arms, 
we  know  not,  as  his  name  is  not  again  mentioned 
by  Appian  until  after  the  defeat  of  Calpomius 
Piso  at  Hippo  in  the  following  year.  b.c.  148. 
This  succca  following  the  repeated  repulses  of 
Manilius  in  his  attacks  on  Nepheris  had  greatly 
elated  the  Carthaginians  ;  and  in  this  excitement 
of  spirits,  they  seem  to  have  been  easily  led  to  be- 
lieve a  charge  brought  by  his  enemies  against  Has- 
drubal  of  having  betrayed  their  interests  for  the 
sake  of  his  brothcr-in-biw,  Ouhissa.  The  accusa- 
tion was  brought  forward  in  the  senate,  and  b<>forc 
Hasdnibal,  astounded  at  the  unexpected  charge, 
cooM  utter  a  word  in  his  defence,  a  tumult  arose, 
in  the  midst  of  which  he  was  struck  down,  and 
despatched  with  blows  from  the  benches  of  the 
senators  used  as  clubs.  .According  to  Appian,  his 
destruction  was  caused  by  the  intrigues  of  his  rival 
and  namesake.  No.  13.  (Appian,  Pun.  93,  111; 
Oros,  iv. -22.)  [E.H.  B.] 

HATEKIA'NUS,  the  name  of  one  of  the 
early  commentitors  on  Virgil  quoted  in  the 
VirifUii  Afaronis  lutcrpretes  VeUrer^  published 
from  a  Verona  Palimpsest,  by  Ang.  Mai,  Slediolan. 
1810.  [W.  R.] 

HATE'RIUS.  The  name,  like  Adrian,  Atria, 
&c.,  is  frequently  written  Aterius,  but  the  nRpirated 
form  is  prefi*nible.     (Orclli,  Inter,  n.  18"2.5.) 

1.  IlATERiU8,  a  jurist,  contemporary  with  Cicero. 
[Ateriuh.] 

2.  llATBRirfl  was  proscribed  by  Augustus,  An- 
tony, and  I^'pidus,  in  B.r.  43,  and  betrayed  by 
one  of  his  slaves,  who  received  his  freedom  in  re- 
compence.  The  sons  of  Ilaterius  wished  to  purchase 
their  father^s  confiscated  estate,  but  were  outbid 
and  insulted  })y  his  betrayer.  His  insolence,  how- 
ever, aroused  the  sympathy  of  the  people,  and  the 
triumvirs  reduced  him  to  his  former  servile  con- 
dition, and  assigned  him  to  the  family  of  his  bte 
master.     (Appian,  D.  C.  iv.  29.) 

3.  Q.  Hatkrics,  a  M>nntor  and  rhetorician  in 
the  age  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  and,  in  what 
year  is  unknown,  a  supplementary  consul.  (Tac 
Ann.  ii.  33.)  In  tho  contest  of  mutual  distrust 
and  dissimulation  between  the  senate  and  Tiberius 
on  his  accession,  a.  d.  14  (Tac  Ann.  i.  11 — 13), 
Haterius  unguardedly  asked  the  cautious  emperor, 
**  bow  long  he  meant  to  suffer  the  commonwealth 


to  be  without  a  head?** — an  offmaiTe  qaettioo, 
since  it  obliged  Tiberius  to  dedare  his  intenUonii 
and  he  gravely  rebuked  its  anther.  (Soet.  Tib^ 
29.)  When  the  senate  broke  np,  Haterius  repaired 
to  the  palace  to  implore  pardon.  He  fomid  the 
emperor  walking,  attended  by  a  guard.  Either  to 
escape  his  importunity  (Soet.  7ii&.  27),  or  in  anger 
at  his  presumption  (Tac.  i6.  13),  Tiberius  turned 
away  from  Haterius,  who,  in  the  energy  of  sup- 
plication, had  cast  himself  at  his  feet.  Accident- 
ally, or  in  struggling  to  be  rid  of  the  suppliant, 
Tiberius  himself  fell  to  the  ground,  and  Haterius 
narrowly  avoided  being  slain  by  the  guard.  The 
intercession  of  the  empress-mother,  Livia,  mt  length 
rescued  Haterius  from  peril  We  find  him  after- 
wards, in  A.  D.  16,  advocating  a  sumptuary  law,  to 
restrain  the  use  of  gold-plate  and  silk  garments 
(Tac  ib,  ii.  33),  and  in  22  moving  that  a  decree  of 
the  senate,  which  conferred  the  Tribonicia  Potestas 
on  Drusus,  the  emperor^s  son,  be  inscribed  in  letters 
of  gold,  and  affixed  to  the  walls  of  the  curia  (Tac. 
ib.  iii.  57 ) — a  useless  piece  of  adulation,  since  tho 
decree  u'as  little  more  than  matter  of  course.  If 
the  systematic  legacy -hunter  mentioned  by  Seneca 
(f/e  Ben.  \\.  38)  were  the  same  Q.  Haterius,  it  ac- 
cords well  with  his  servility  as  a  senatm*. 

The  reputation  of  Ilaterius  was,  however,  higher 
in  the  rhetorical  schools  than  in  the  senate.  His 
character  as  a  declaimer  is  sketched  by  Seneca  the 
rhetorician,  who  had  heard  him  {Exctrpi,  Omtnm, 
Proem,  iv.  p.  422,  Bipont.  ed.),  and  by  Seneca  the 
philosopher  {Ep,  40).  Their  accounts  are  confirmed 
by  Tacitus  {Ann.  iv.  61),  and  may  be  thus  com- 
pressed. His  voice  was  sonorous,  his  lungs  un- 
wearied, his  invention  fertile,  and  his  sophistical 
ingenuity,  though  it  sometimes  betrayed  him  into 
ludicrous  blunders,  was  extraordinary.  There  was 
much  to  applaud,  more  to  excuse  or  condemn,  in  his 
declamation.  Augustus  said  that  his  eloquence 
needed  a  drag-chain — ^^  Haterius  noster  suflBami- 
"nandus  est  ** — it  not  only  ran,  but  it  ran  down- 
hill. He  had  so  little  control  over  his  volubility, 
that  he  employed  a  freedman  to  punctuate  his  dis- 
course while  speaking,  and  the  partitions  and  tran- 
sitions of  his  tneme  were  regulated  by  this  monitor. 
Seneca,  the  philosopher  (/.  c),  censures  him  se- 
verely. He  began  impetuously,  he  ceased  abruptly. 
His  manner  was  abhorrent  firom  common  sense, 
good  taste,  and  Roman  usage.  The  evolutions  of 
Cicero  were  slow  and  decorous ;  but  the  rspid 
verbiage  of  Haterius  \i*as  suitable  only  to  the  hack- 
nied  demagogue,  and  excitable  crowd  of  a  Greek 
agora.  The  elder  Seneca  frequently  cites  the  de- 
clamations of  Haterius  {Smu,  2,  S,  6,  7,  CbnAriDr. 
6,  16,  17,  23,  27,  28,  29),  but  Tacitus  says  that 
his  works  were  in  his  age  neariy  obs<Jete.  (^aa. 
iv.  61.)  The  best  specimens  of  the  rhetoric  of  Hate- 
rius are, — Sen.  Suom.  6, 7,  and  Camtrov.  6,  EfcerpL 
ex  Controv.  i.  ;  in  the  latter,  Seneca  praises  the 
pathos  of  the  declaimer.  Haterius  died  at  the  end 
of  A.  D.  26,  in  the  eighty-ninth  year  of  hit  age. 
(Tac  ^nn.iv.  61  ;  Euseb.  Ckrom.  n.  2040,  pw  157 ; 
Hieron.  Ep.  cul  Pammach,  adv.  error.  Joem,  Hi»' 
rofol.)  His  sons  appear  to  have  died  before  him. 
(Sen.  Excerpt.  Controv.  Proem.  Bip.  ed.  pw  422.) 
It  is  worth  noting,  that  Haterius  is  aoeused  by 
Seneca  (/.  c.)  of  archaisms,  but  those  archaisaa 
were  words  or  phrases  from  Cicero— so  brief  W9» 
the  meridian  of  Latin  prose. 

4.  D.  Haterius  Aqrippa,  a  son  of  tha  fn- 
ceding.     [Aorippa,  p.  77  a.] 
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6.  Q.  Hatbrius  Antoninus,  probably  a  son  of 
No.  4,  was  consul  in  a.  d.  53.  (Tac  Ann.  xii.  58.) 
He  di«npated  his  patrimonial  estate,  and  in  his 
bitter  years  was  a  pensionary  of  Nero.  (Tac.  ib. 
ziii.  34.)  He  is  thought  by  some  to  be  the  pro- 
fesnional  legacy-hunter  mentioned  by  Seneca  {de 
Ben,  tL  30). 

6.  Hatsrius  Rupus,  a  Roman  eques,  who 
perished  in  the  theatre  at  Syracuse  by  the  awk- 
wardness of  a  gladiator,  and  thereby  fulfilled  his 
dream  of  the  previous  night,  that  the  Retiarius  slew 
him.     (Val.  Max.  i.  7.  §  8.)  [W.  B.  D.J 

HEBDOMA'GETES  ('£€80^07^x171),  a  sui- 
name  of  Apollo,  which  was  derived,  according  to 
some,  from  the  fact  of  sacrifices  being  offered  to 
him  on  the  seventh  of  every  month,  the  seventh 
of  some  month  being  looked  upon  as  the  god*8 
birthday.  Others  connect  the  n<ime  with  the  fact 
that  at  the  festivals  of  Apollo,  the  procession  was 
led  by  seven  boys  and  seven  maidens.  (Aeschyl. 
Sept.  804  ;  Hefod.  vi.  57  ;  Lobeck,  Aglaopk.  p. 
434.)  [L.  S.] 

HEBE  (*H€i7),  the  personification  of  youth,  is 
described  as  a  daughter  of  Zeus  and  Hera  (ApoUod. 
i.  3.  $  1.),  and  is,  according  to  the  Iliiid  (iv.  2), 
the  minister  of  the  gods,  who  fills  their  cups  with 
nectar ;  she  assists  Hera  in  putting  the  horses  to 
her  chariot  (▼.  722)  ;  and  she  bathes  and  dresses 
her  brother  Ares  (v.  905).  According  to  the 
Odyssey  (xL  603;  comp.  Hes.  Theog.  950),  she 
was  married  to  Heracles  after  his  apotheosis. 
Later  traditions,  however,  describe  her  as  having 
become  by  Heracles  the  mother  of  two  sons,  Alex- 
iares  ^ami  A»tioc  tiis  ( Apottod.  ii.  7.  §  7),  and  as  a 
divinity  who  had  it  in  her  power  to  make  persons 
ci  an  advanced  age  young  again.  (Ov.  Met.  ix.  400, 
&c.)  She  was  worshipped  at  Athens,  where  she 
bad^tnrahar  in  the  Cynosarges,  near  one  of  Hera- 
cles. (Pans.  i.  19.  §  3.)  Under  the  name  of  the 
female  Ganymedes  (Ganymeda)  or  Dia,  she  was 
worshipped  in  a  sacred  grove  at  Sicvon  and  Phlius. 
(Paus.  ii.  13.  ^  3  ;  Strab.  viii.  p.  382.) 

At  Home  the  goddess  was  worshipped  under  the 
corresponding  name  of  Juventas,  and  that  at  a  very 
early  time,  for  her  chapel  on  the  Capitol  existed 
before  the  temple  of  Jupiter  was  built  there  ;  and 
she,  as  well  as  Terminus,  is  said  to  have  opposed 
the  consecration  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter.  (Liv.  v. 
54.)  Another  temple  of  Juventas,  in  the  Circus 
Maxiinus,  was  vowed  by  the  consul  M.  Livius, 
after  the  defeat  of  HasdrubaL,  in  B.  c.  207,  and  was 
consecrated  16  years  afterwards.  (Liv.  xxxvi.  36; 
comp.  xxL  62;  Dionys.  iv.  15,  where  a  temple  of 
Juventas  is  mentioned  as  early  as  the  reign  of 
Servius  Tullius  ;  August,  de  Civ.  Dei,  iv.  23 ;  Plin. 
H.  N.  xxix.  4,  14,  XXXV.  36,  22.)  [L.  S.] 

HE'CABE  {'EKd€rj\  or  in  Latin  HE'CUBA,  a 
daughter  of  Dymas  in  Phrygia,  and  second  wife  of 
Priam,  king  of  Troy.  (Horn.  //.  xvi.  716,  xxiL 
234  ;  Apollod.  iii.  12.  §  5.)  Some  described  her 
as  a  daughter  of  Cisseus,  or  the  Phrygian  river- 
god  Sangarius  and  Metope.  (Eurip.  Jlec  3; 
Kastath.  ad  Horn.  p.  1083.)  According  to  the 
tragedy  of  Euripides,  which  bears  her  name,  she 
was  niade  a  slave  by  the  Greeks  on  their  taking 
Troy,  and  was  carried  by  them  to  Chersonesus; 
and  she  there  saw  her  daughter  Polyxena  sacrificed. 
On  the  same  day  the  waves  of  the  sea  washed  the 
body  of  her  last  son  Polydorus  on  the  coast  where 
stood  the  tents  in  which  the  captive  women  were 
kept.     Hecabe  recognised  the  body,  and  sent  for 
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Polymestor,  who  had  murdered  him,  pretending 
that  she  was  going  to  inform  him  of  a  treasure 
which  was  concealed  at  Ilium.  When  Polymestor 
arrived  with  his  two  sons,  Hecabe  mnrdered  the 
children,  and  tore  out  the  eyes  of  Polymestor. 
Agamemnon  pardoned  her  for  the  crime,  and  Poly- 
mestor prophesied  to  her  that  she  should  be  meta- 
morphosed into  a  she-dog,  and  should  leap  into  the 
sea  at  a  place  called  Cynosema.  (Strab.  p.  595 ; 
Thuc.  viii.  104.)  According  to  Ovid  {Met.  xiii. 
423 — 575),  this  prophecy  was  fulfilled  in  Thrace, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  stoned  her;  but  she  was 
metajnorphosed  into  a  dog,  and  in  this  form  she 
howled  through  the  country  for  a  long  time.  (Comp. 
Hygin.  F(jA.  HI;  Serv.  ad  Virg.  Aen,  iii.  6  ;  Cic 
Tusc.  iii.  26.)  According  to  other  accounts  she  was 
given  as  a  slave  to  Odysseus,  and  in  despair  she 
leaped  into  the  Hellespont  (Diet.  Cret  v.  13),  or 
being  anxious  to  die,  she  uttered  such  invectives 
against  the  Greeks,  that  the  warriors  put  her  to 
death,  and  called  the  place  where  she  was  buried 
Kvv6s  (TrjfjM,  with  reference  to  her  impudent  invec- 
tives. (Diet.  Cret.  ▼.16.)  Respecting  her  children 
by  Priam,  see  Apollod.  iii.  12.  §  5:  comp.  Pri- 
am us,  Hbctor,  Paris.  [L.  S.] 

HECAERGE  ('EKcUpyn),  a  daughter  of  Boreas, 
and  one  of  the  Hjrperborean  maidens,  who  were 
believed  to  have  introduced  the  worship  of  Artemis 
in  Delos.  (Callim.  Hymn,  in  Del.  292 ;  Paus.  i. 
43.  §  4,  ▼.  7.  §  4 ;  Herod,  iv.  35.)  The  name 
Hecaerge  signifies  hitting  at  a  distance ;  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  story  of  the  Hyperborean 
maiden  may  have  arisen  out  of  an  attribute  of 
Artemis,  who  bore  the  surname  of  Hecaerge. 
(Anton.  Lib.  13.)  Aphrodite  had  the  same  sur- 
name at  lulls  in  Cos.     (Anton.  Lib.  1.)      [L.  S.] 

HECAERGUS  {'EKoipyos),  a  surname  of 
Apollo,  of  the  same  meaning  as  Hecaerge  in  the 
case  of  Artemis.  (Horn.  //.  i.  147.)  Here  too 
tradition  has  metamorphosed  the  attribute  of  the 
god  into  a  distinct  being,  for  Servius  {ad  Aen,  xi. 
532,  858)  speaks  of  one  Hacaergus  as  a  teacher 
and  priest  of  Apollo  and  Artemis.  [L.  S.] 

HE'CALE  ( £/c(iAi)),  a  poor  old  woman,  who 
hospitably  received  into  her  house  Theseus,  when 
he  had  gone  out  for  the  purpose  of  killing  the 
Marathonian  bull.  As  she  had  vowed  to  offer  up 
to  Zeus  a  sacrifice  for  the  safe  return  of  the  hero, 
and  died  before  his  return,  Theseus  himself  or- 
dained that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Attic  tetrapolis 
should  offer  a  sacrifice  to  her  and  Zeus  Hecalus,  or 
Hecaleius.  (Plut.  Tkes.  14  ;  Callim.  Frxtgm.  40, 
Bentley  ;  Ov.  Rented.  Am.  747.)  [L.  S.] 

HECAME'DE  ('EicoyiiiiJi?),  a  maiden  of  Te- 
nedos,  and  daughter  of  Arsinous.  When  Achilles 
took  the  island,  Hecamede  was  given  to  Nestor  as 
a  slave.     (Hom.  //.  xi.  622,  xiv.  6.)  [L.  S.] 

HECATAEUS  ('E/caTaTof),  tyrant  of  Cardia,  U 
first  mentioned  as  one  of  the  friends  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  nnd  was  selected  by  that  monarch  im- 
mediately after  his  accession  (d.c  336)  to  under- 
take the  perilous  duty  of  putting  down  the  threat- 
ened revolt  of  Attalus  in  Asia.  He  crossed  over 
to  that  continent  with  a  considerable  force^  with 
which  he  joined  the  army  of  Parmenion  ;  but 
after  consulting  with  that  general,  he  deemed  it 
inexpedient  to  attempt  his  object  by  open  force, 
and  caused  Attalus  to  be  secretly  assassinated. 
(Diod.  xvii.  2,  5  ;  comp.  Curt.  vlL  1.  $  3.)  As  we 
find  no  mention  of  Hecataeus  during  the  operations 
of  Alexander  in  Asia,  it  most  be  presumed  that 
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for  some  reason  or  another  he  did  not  accompany 
him  in  this  expedition.  (See,  however.  Curt  Tii.  1. 
§  38.)  Nor  do  we  know  any  thing  of  the  steps  by 
which  he  raised  himself  to  the  sovereignty  of  his 
native  city  ;  but  it  appears  that  he  must  have  done 
so  long  before  the  death  of  Alexander,  as  we  are 
told  that  his  fellow-citixen,  Eumenes,  frequently 
employed  his  influence  with  the  king,  though  in- 
ciTectiially,  to  induce  him  to  expel  Hecataeus,  and 
restore  freedom  to  Cardia.  (Plut.  Ewn,  3.)  He 
seems  to  have  enjoyed  a  high  place  in  the  confi- 
dence of  Antipater,  as  he  was  chosen  by  him  as  his 
deputy  to  Leunnatns,  to  invoke  the  assistance  of 
the  latter  in  the  Lamian  war  (b.  c.  3*23).  Leonna- 
tus  sought  on  this  occasion  to  effect  a  reconciliation 
between  Hecataeus  and  Eumenes,  but  without 
success  ;  and  the  latter,  mistrusting  the  projecta  of 
I^onnatus,  secretly  withdrew  to  join  Perdiccas. 
The  name  of  Hecataeus  is  not  again  mentioned. 
(Diod.  xviii.  14  ;  Plut  Eum.  3.)        [E.  H.  B.] 

HECATAEUS  {*EjcttTeuos),  1.  Of  MUetus,  one 
of  the  earliest  and  most  distinguished  Greek  histo- 
rians (logographers)  and  geographers.  He  was  the 
son  of  Hegesander,  and  belonged  to  a  very  ancient 
and  illustrious  family  (Herod,  ii.  143).  According 
to  Suidaa,  he  was  a  contemporary  of  Dionysius  of 
Miletus,  and  lived  about  the  65th  olympiad,  i.  e. 
B.C.  520.  Henoe  Larcher  and  others  conclude 
that  he  was  bom  about  550,  so  that  in  b.  c.  500, 
the  time  at  which  he  acted  a  prominent  part  among 
the  lonians,  he  would  have  been  about  fifty  years 
old.  As  Hecataeus  further  (Suidas,  $.  v.  *E\\dtfi- 
Kos)  survived  the  Persian  war  for  a  short  time,  he 
seems  to  have  died  about  b.  c  476,  shortly  aifter 
the  battles  of  Plataeae  and  Mycale.  Suidas  tells  us 
that  Hecataeus  was  a  pupil  of  Protagoras,  which  is 
utterly  impossible  for  chronological  reasons,  just  as 
it  is  impossible  that  Hecataeus  should  have  been  a 
friend  of  Xenocrates,  as  Strabo  says  (xii.  p.  550.) 
Hecataeus  must  have  been  possessed  of  considerable 
wealth,  for,  like  many  other  eminent  men  of  that 
age,  he  satisfied  his  desire  for  knowledge  by  travel- 
ling into  distant  countries,  and  seeing  with  his  own 
ryes  that  which  others  learnt  from  books.  We 
know  from  Herodotus  (/.  e.)  that  Hecataeus  visited 
Kg^-pt,  and  from  the  manner  in  which  later  writers 
speak  of  his  geographical  knowledge,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  he  visited  many  other  countries  also. 
(Agathem.  i.  1  ;  Agatharch.  De  Rubr.  Mariy  p. 
48.)  The  fragments  of  his  geographical  work, 
which  have  come  down  to  us,  lead  us  to  suppose 
that,  besides  the  provinces  of  the  Persian  empire, 
he  visited  the  coasts  of  the  Euxine,  Thrace,  the 
whole  of  Greece,  Oenotria,  and  even  Liguria,  Spain, 
and  Libya,  though  of  the  lastrmentioned  countries 
he  may  have  seen  little  more  than  the  coasts.  The 
time  during  which  he  ^'as  engaged  in  these  travels 
cannot  be  accurately  determined,  though  it  must 
have  been  previous  to  the  revolt  of  the  lonixuis,  that 
is,  previous  to  b.  c.  500,  for  after  that  event  the 
war  between  the  Greeks  and  Persians,  as  well  as 
the  advanced  age  of  Hecataeus,  would  have  thrown 
too  many  difhculties  in  his  way ;  and  it  further 
appears  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  ex- 
tent and  resources  of  the  Persian  empire  at  the 
time  when  his  countrymen  contemplated  the  revolt 
from  Persia.  (Herod,  v.  36.)  His  geographical 
work,  moreover,  must  have  been  written  after  the 
year  b.  c.  524,  since  in  one  of  the  extant  fragments 
( 1 40,ed.  Miiller)  he  speaks  of  Boryza  in  Thrace  asa 
Persian  town;  which  it  did  not  become  till  that  year. 
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The  only  events  in  the  life  of  Hecataeus  of  which 
we  have  any  definite  knowledge,  are  the  part  he 
took  in  the  insurrection  of  the  lonians  against  the 
Persians.  When  Aristagoras  was  planning  the  re> 
volt  of  the  lonians,  and  all  those  whom  he  consulted 
agreed  with  him,  Hecataeus  was  the  only  one  who 
dissuaded  his  countrymen  frt>m  such  a  rash  nndertak- 
ing,  explaining  to  tiiem  the  extent  of  the  enemy^ 
empire  and  his  power.  When  this  advice  was  dift> 
regarded,  he  exhorted  them  at  least  to  provide 
themselves  with  a  naval  force,  and  for  this  purpose 
to  make  use  of  the  treasures  amassed  in  the  temple 
at  Branchidae.  But  this  opinion  also  was  orerruled 
by  the  sanguine  lonians  (Herod,  t.  36),  and  the 
lonians  revolted  without  being  prepared  to  meet  the 
enemy  or  to  protect  themselves.  Subsequently, 
when  Artaphemes  and  Otanes  had  invaded  Ionia 
and  Aeolis,  and  taken  the  towns  of  Clasomenae 
and  Cuma,  Aristagoras,  who  had  brought  abont  the 
misfortunes  without  the  course  to  endure  them, 
meditated  upon  flight  either  to  Sasdinia  or  to  Myr- 
cinus.  Hecataeus  advised  him  to  do  neither,  but  to 
take  up  a  fortified  position  in  the  neighbouring 
island  of  Leros,  and  there  to  watch  the  issue  of  the 
events.  (Herod,  v.  124,  125.)  This  advice  wns 
rejected  again,  but  the  conduct  of  Hecataeus  had 
been  throughout  that  of  a  wise  and  experienced 
man.  Even  after  the  fall  of  Ionia  under  the  strokes 
of  the  Persians,  he  did  not  desert  his  countrymen  ; 
for  we  are  told  that  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to 
Artaphemes,  and  prevailed  upon  the  satrap  to  win 
the  confidence  of  the  lonians  by  a  mild  treatment 
(Diod.  Fragm,  Vat.  p.  41,  ed.  Dindorf.)  After  this 
we  hear  no  more  of  Hecataeus,  but  the  little  we 
know  of  him  is  enough  to  justify  the  high  praise 
which  some  of  the  ancients  bestow  upon  him  in 
mentioning  him  along  with  the  greatest  men.  (Era- 
tosth.  ap,  Sirab.  L  p.  7,  xiv.  p.  635  ;  Aelian,  V.  H, 
xiii.  20  ;  Hermog.  De  Gen,  dioend,  ii.  12.) 

Hecataeus  deposited  the  results  of  his  travels  and 
studies  in  two  great  works ;  one  geographical, 
entitled  IlcpfoSos  7^r,  or  IIcpiiiTiioYr,  and  the 
other  historical,  entitled  rci'«aAo7(ai,  or  loropMu. 
(Suid.  9.  V.  *EAAi£ytirof,  where  the  heading  of 
the  article  is  a  mistake  for  'Exonuoy.)  The 
passage  of  Suidas  compared  with  one  of  Strabo  (i. 
p.  7 )  clearly  shows  that  Hecataeus  wrote  only  two 
works,  and  that  the  other  names  or  titles  we  meet 
with  refer  to  subdivisions  of  the  geogtapfaical  work. 
The  hitter  consisted  of  two  parts,  one  of  which 
contained  a  description  of  Europe,  and  the  other  of 
Asia,  Egypt,  and  Libya.  Both  ps^  appear  to  have 
been  subdivided  into  smaller  sections ;  thus  we 
find  one  section  belonging  to  the  first  part  referred 
to  under  the  name  of  Hellespontus  (Steph.  Bys. 
X.  V.  TcvrSos),  and  others  belonging  to  tlM  seeond 
part,  under  the  titles  of  AfoAocd,  Ilcptlfyiiffif  Afyi^ 
Tov,  and  ncpirfyrjo-cs  Aitfi^v.  (Steph.  Bys.  «:««. 
'A/iaJ'(^cioy,  A^i^pif,  'EAcvf(os).  It  is  not  easy  to 
determine  the  order  in  which  Hecataeus  described 
the  different  countries,  and  consequently  also  the 
order  in  which  the  fragments  still  extant  should  be 
arranged.  The  mode  in  which  he  treated  his  sub* 
jects  may  still  be  seen  from  some  of  the  longer  finng- 
nients :  he  first  mentioned  the  name  of  the  peo|^ 
then  the  towns  they  inhabited,  and  sometimes  he 
gave  an  account  of  their  foundation  and  of  any 
thing  that  was  remarkable  in  them.  ThedistaneeeM 
the  places  from  one  another  seem  to  have  been  caie* 
fully  marked.  Hecataeus  was  the  first  hislorieal 
writer  who  exercised  his  own  judgment  on  th« 
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I  which  he  had  to  record,  and  used  historical 
critieUm  in  rejecting  what  appeared  to  him  fabulous, 
ar  cndeaTOuring  to  lind  out  the  historical  truth  which 
foiiaed  the  groundwork  of  a  mythical  tradition 
(FuMk  Hi.  25.  §  5  ;  Arrian,  Anah.  ii.  16)  ;  still  he 
is  aetrertheleas  very  dependent  on  Homer  and  other 
earij  poeti,  whereby  he  is  led  to  mix  up  fables 
with  truth ;  but  wherever  he  gives  the  results  of 
his  own  obcervations,  he  is  a  correct  and  trust- 
vofthj  guide.  Eratosthenes  (ap.  Strab.  i.  p.  7) 
to  deny  that  Hecataeus  made  geographical 
;  but  if  we  compare  the  statement  of  Agathe- 
(i.  1)  with  Herodotus  (v.  49),  it  is  clear,  on 
the  one  hand,  that  Hecataeus  corrected  and  im- 
pnrred  the  map  of  the  earth  drawn  up  by  Anaxi- 
maader,  and  it  is  probable,  on  the  other,  that  the 
nap  whkh  Aristagoras  carried  to  Sparta  for  the 
purpose  of  persuading  Cleomenes  to  engage  in  a 
war  against  Persia  was  either  the  work  of  Heca- 
taeus, or  had  been  drawn  up  according  to  his  views 
of  the  physical  structure  of  the  earth.  Callimachus 
(<ipb  Atken.  ii.  p.  70,  comp.  ix.  p.  410),  whose 
opinion  seems  to  be  followed  by  Arrian  {Anah.  v. 
67,  r^arded  the  ncpiifyi7(r(;  n^y  'A<rta;,  ascribed  to 
Hecataeus,  and  belonging  to  the  second  part  of  his 
geographical  work,  as  spurious,  and  assigned  it  to  a 
ntvmms  (an  islander).  It  is  not  impossible  that 
be  may  have  found  in  the  library  of  Alexandria  a 
periegesis  of  Asia  ascribed  to  the  celebrated  Heca- 
taens,  but  which  was  in  reality  a  forgery,  and  had 
nothing  in  common  with  the  genuine  work  but 
the  name  of  the  author ;  for  such  forged  title-pages 
were  not  uncommon  in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies, 
and  literary  impostors  made  a  lucrative  traffic  of 
them.  (Hippocrat  vol.  xv.  pp.  105,  109,  ed. 
Kuhn.)  At  any  rate,  even  if  we  admit  that  Cal- 
limachus really  found  a  spurious  periegesis,  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  genuine  work  did  not  exist 

The  second  work  of  Hecataeus,  the  Histories  or 
Genealogies,  was  a  prose  account,  in  the  form  of 
genealogies,  of  the  poetical  fables  and  traditions  of 
tile  Greeks.  From  the  fragments  which  are  quoted 
from  it,  we  see  that  it  must  have  consisted  of  at 
least  four  sections.  The  first  contained  the  tradi- 
tions about  Deucalion  and  his  descendants  ;  the 
second,  the  stories  of  Heracles  and  the  Heraclcidae  ; 
the  third,  apparently  the  Peloponnesian  traditions  ; 
and  the  fourth,  those  of  Asia  Minor.  The  value  of 
this,  as  well  as  his  other,  work  cannot  be  dimi- 
nished in  our  eyes  by  the  fact  of  Herodotus  contro- 
verting several  of  his  opinions  (vi.  137,  comp.  i. 
J  46, 202,  ii.  3,  15,21,23,  143,  iv.  8,36)  ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  evident  that  Herodotus  looked 
upon  him  as  a  rival,  whom  it  was  worth  while  endea- 
vouring to  refute  and  excel,  and  that  he  actually  did 
excel  him,  does  not  require  to  be  proved  in  this 
l^ace.  Herodotus  knew  the  works  of  Hecataeus 
well,  and  undoubtedly  availed  himself  of  them ; 
but  the  charge  of  Porphyrins  {ap.  Euseh.  Fraep. 
Evang.  x.  p.  466),  that  Herodotus  literally  tran- 
scribed whole  passages  from  Hecataeus  is  wholly 
without  foundation.  (Comp.  Hermog.  De  Form. 
OraL  ii.  12  ;  Dionys.  Jud.  de  Thucyd.  5 ;  Diod.  i. 
87  ;  Strab.  L  p.  18  ;  Suidas.)  Respecting  the 
style  of  Hecataeus,  Strabo  says,  that  though  prose, 
it  approached  very  nearly  to  poetry,  and  Hermo- 
genen  (Lc.)  praises  it  for  its  simplicity,  purity, 
clearness,  and  sweetness,  and  adds  that  the  lan- 
guage was  the  pure  and  unmixed  Ionic  dialect. 

The  fragments  of  the  Genealogies  are  collected 
in  (.'reujKer's  llidor.  (iraec.  Anlifiuissimorum  Fititj- 
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menta^  Heidelberg,  1806,  8vo.  p.  1—86  ;  and  the 
fragments  of  both  the  Periegesis  and  the  Genea- 
logies by  R.  H.  Klausen,  Hecataei  MUegH  Ff^ 
menta,  Berlin,  1831,  8vo.,  and  by  C.  and  Th. 
MUller,  Froffm.  Hist  Graec^  Paris,  1841,  p.  1—31. 
Each  of  these  collections  is  preceded  by  a  dissertar 
tion  on  the  life  and  writings  of  Hecataeus.  (Comp. 
Dahlmann,  Herodot.  p.  112,  &c. ;  Ukert,  Unier^ 
suchungen  uber  die  Geographie  des  Heoodaemu,  Da^ 
maste.%,  Weimar,  1814.) 

2.  Of  Abdera  has  often  been  confoimded  in 
ancient  as  well  as  in  modem  times  with  Hecataeus 
of  Miletus.  He  was  a  contemporary  of  Alexander 
the  Great  and  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  accompanied  the  former  on  his  Asiatic 
expedition  as  fiir  as  Syria.  He  was  a  pupil  of  the 
Sceptic  Pyrrho,  and  is  himself  called  a  philosopher, 
critic,  and  grammarian.  (Suid.  s.  v.  'Ejcaraios ; 
Joseph,  e.  Apum,  i.  22  ;  Diod.  i.  47  ;  Diog.  Laert. 
ix.  61  ;  Plut.  Sympos.  p.  666,  e.)  From  the 
manner  in  which  he  is  spoken  of  by  Eusebius 
{Fraep,  Evang.  ix.  p.  239),  we  must  infer  that  he 
was  a  man  of  great  reputation  on  account  of  his 
extensive  knowledge  as  well  as  on  account  of  hia 
practical  wisdom  (ircpi  rds  irpd^tis  iKopthceros). 
In  the  reign  of  the  first  Ptolemy  he  travelled  up 
the  Nile  as  fiir  as  Thebes.  He  was  the  author  of 
several  works,  of  which,  however,  only  a  small 
number  of  fragments  have  come  down  to  us.  1.  A 
History  of  Egypt  (Diod.  i.  47  ;  Phot  BOL  Cod. 
244,  where  he  is  confounded  with  Hecataeus  of 
Miletus.)  Whether  the  work  on  the  philosophy  of 
the  Egyptians,  attributed  to  him  by  Diogenes  La- 
ertius  (i.  Prooem.  $  10),  was  a  distinct  work,  or 
only  a  portion  of  the  History  of  Egypt,  is  uncer- 
tain. (Comp.  Plut  De  Is.  et  Os.  p.  354,  d.)  This 
work  on  Egj'pt  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  confusion 
of  our  Hecataeus  with  the  Milesian,  who  in  his 
Periegesis  had  likewise  written  on  Egypt.  2.  A 
work  on  the  Hvperboreans.  (SchoL  ad  ApoUon, 
Rkod.  ii.  675  ;  Diod.  ii.  47  ;  Aelian,  H.  J.  xi.  1  ; 
Steph.  Byz.  s.  w.  *EAl{ota,  Kapoft^fcai.)  3.  A 
History  of  the  Jews,  of  which  the  book  on  Abraham 
mentioned  by  Josephus  {Ant  JndL  i.  7),  was  pro- 
bably only  a  portion.  This  work  is  frequently  re- 
ferred to  by  the  ancients  (Joseph.  0,  Apion.  i.  22  ; 
Euseb.  Fraep.  Evang.  ix.  p.  408,  xiii.  p.  680 ;  Clem. 
Alex.  Strom,  v.  p.  603,  and  others) ;  but  it  was 
declared  spurious  even  by  Origen  (c  Cels,  i.  15), 
and  modem  critics  are  divided  in  their  opinions. 
Suidas  attributes  to  our  Hecataeus  works  on  Homer 
and  Hesiod,  but  makes  no  mention  of  the  historical 
works  which  we  have  enumerated.  The  fragments 
of  Hecataeus  of  Abdera  have  been  collected  by  P. 
Zora,  Hecataei  Abderitae  Fragmenta^  Altona,  1730, 
8vo.  (Comp.  Creuzer,  Hist,  Grace.  Antiquits. 
Fragm,  p.  28,  &c. ;  Vossius,  De  Hist.  Grace,  p. 
86,  &c.,  ed.  Westermann.) 

3.  Of  Teos,  an  historian,  who  is  mentioned  only 
by  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  644),  and  is  considered  by  Ukert 
{Ibid,  p.  12)  to  be  no  other  than  Hecataeus  of 
Abdera. 

4.  Of  Eretria,  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch  (Alesf, 
26)  among  the  historians  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
but  is  othen\'ise  altogether  unknown.  Schweig- 
ha'user  {adAthen.  ii.  p.  70)  conjectures  that  heiathe 
islander  to  whom  Callimachus  attributed  the  repi- 
•^yy^is  ttJj  ""kaias ;  but  Creuzer  (L  c.  p  85)  be- 
lieves, with  far  greater  probability,  that  the  epithet 
o  'EpcTpic^s  in  Plutarch  is  a  mistake,  and  that  this 
Hecataeus  is  no  other  than  Hecataeus  of  Abdera, 
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who  is  repeatedly  mentioned  among  the  historians 
of  Alexander,  of  whom  he  must  have  had  frequent 
occasions  to  speak  in  his  history  of  Eg}'pt.   [L.  S.] 

HECATAEUS,  a  statuary  and  silver-chaser  of 
some  note,  who  seems,  from  the  way  in  which  he 
is  mentioned  by  Pliny,  to  have  been  a  native  of 
Mytilcne,  and  to  have  lived  not  long  before  the 
lime  of  Poiupey  the  Great.  (Plin.  II,  N.  xxxiii. 
1-2.  s.  5.5 ;  xxxiv.  8.  s.  19.  §  25.)  [P.  S.] 

IIE'CATE  ('EKOTi7),a  mysterious  divinity,  who, 
according  to  the  most  common  tradition,  ^M^s  a 
daughter  of  Persaeus  or  Persesand  Asteria,  whence 
she  is  called  Perscis.  ( Apollod.  i.  2.  §  4 ;  Apollon. 
Rhod.  iii.  47B.)  Others  describe  her  as  a  daughter 
of  Zeus  and  Demoter,  and  state  that  she  was  sent 
out  by  her  father  in  search  of  PerK>phonc  (Schol. 
ad  Theoerit.  ii.  12);  others  again  make  her  a 
daughter  of  Zeus  cither  by  Pheraea  or  by  Hem 
(Ttetz.  ad  Lite,  1 175  ;  SchoL  ad  Theocrit.  ii.  36)  ; 
and  others,  lastly,  say  that  she  was  a  daughter  of 
Leto  or  Tartarus.  (ProcL  m  Plot.  CratyL  p.  1 12  ; 
Orph.  AryoH.  I>75.)  Homer  does  not  mention  her. 
According  to  the  most  genuine  traditions,  she  ap- 
pears to  have  been  an  ancient  Thracian  divinity, 
and  a  Titan,  who,  from  the  time  of  the  Titans, 
ruled  in  lieaven,  on  the  earth,  and  in  the  sea,  who 
Ix'stowed  on  mortals  wealth,  victory,  wisdom,  good 
luck  to  sailors  and  hunters,  and  prosperity  to  youth 
and  to  the  flocks  of  cattle  ;  but  all  these  blessings 
might  at  the  some  time  be  withheld  by  her,  if 
inurtals  did  not  deserve  them.  She  was  the  only 
oni;  among  the  Titans  who  retained  this  power 
under  the  rule  of  Zeus,  and  slie  was  honoured  by 
all  the  immortal  gods.  She  also  assisted  the  godA 
in  their  war  with  the  Glgantes,  and  slew  Clvtius. 
(Hes.  Thcoff.  411—452;  Apollod.  L  6.  §2.)  'This 
extensive  power  possessed  by  Hecate  was  proliably 
thu  reason  that  subset|uently  she  was  confounded 
and  id«*ntilied  with  several  other  divinities,  and  at 
length  biH-ame  a  mystic  goddess,  to  whom  mysteries 
were  ccK'brated  in  iNimothrace  (Lycoph.  77  ;  Schol. 
<!,/  Aristojik.  I'ac.  277)  and  in  Aegina.  (Paus.  ii. 
'MK  §  2 ;  comp.  Plut.  de  Flum.  5.)  For  being  as 
it  wertf  the  4iieen  of  all  nature,  we  find  her  identi- 
lied  with  Denieter,  Rhea  (i.'ybele  or  Brimo);  being 
a  huntress  and  the  protector  of  youth,  she  is  the 
same  as  Artemis  (Cumtrophos) ;  and  as  a  god- 
dcHs  of  the  moon,  she  is  reinirdud  as  the  mystic 
Persephone.  (Horn.  Hymn,  in  Cer.  25,  with  the 
commentat. ;  Pans.  i.  43,  §  1.)  She  was  further 
connected  with  the  worship  of  other  mystic  divini- 
ties, such  as  the  Calnriri  and  Curetes  (Schol.  aJ 
Thettcrii.  ii.  12  ;  Strob.  x.  p.  472),  and  uXsa  with 
Aiiollo  and  the  Muses.  ( Athen.  xiv.  p.  0*15 ;  Strab. 
X.  p.  4<)8.)  The  gnmnd-work  of  the  alwve- men- 
tioned confusions  and  identiticatiiMis,  especially  with 
I)enieter  and  Persephone,  is  contained  in  the  Ho- 
meric hymn  to  l>enieter;  for,  according  to  this 
hymn,  she  was,  Ijesides  Helio-,  the  only  divinity 
who,  from  her  cave,  observed  the  aUluction  of  Perse- 
phone. With  a  torch  in  her  hand,  she  accompanied 
llemetrr  in  the  search  after  Persephone ;  and  when 
the  hitter  was  found,  Hecsite  reniaine<i  with  her  as 
lier  attendant  and  compiinion.  Shu  thus  Itecomes  a 
deity  of  the  lower  world  ;  but  thib  notion  does  not 
occur  till  the  time  of  the  Greek  tragediiins,  though 
it  is  generally  current  among  the  later  writers.  She 
is  described  in  this  caimcity  as  a  mighty  and  for- 
midable divinity,  ruling  over  the  souls  of  the  de- 
I^Jted  ;  she  is  the  goddess  of  purifications  and 
rxjMAtions,  and  is  acconi|Muiied  by  Stygian  iltigs. 
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(Oqth.  IMk.  48  ;  SchoL  atl  Thooer,  I.  e.  ;  Apollon. 
Rhod.  iii.  1211 ;  Lycoph.  1175;  Herat.  Sat,  i  8. 
35 ;  Virg.  Aen.  vi.  257.)  By  Phorcot  ghe  bocame 
the  mother  of  Scylla.  f  Apollon.  Rhod.  i?.  829; 
comp.  Horn.  Od,  xiL  124.)  There  is  another  very 
important  feature  which  arose  oat  of  the  notion  of 
her  being  an  infernal  divinity,  namdv,  she  was  re- 
garded as  a  spectral  being,  who  at  night  sent  from 
the  lower  world  all  kinds  of  demons  and  terrible 
phantoms,  who  taught  sorcery  and  witchcraft,  who 
dwelt  at  places  where  two  roads  croMed  each 
other,  on  tombs,  and  near  the  blood  of  murdeivd 
persons.  She  herself  too  wanders  about  with  the 
souls  of  the  dead,  and  her  approach  it  announced 
by  the  whining  and  howling  of  dogs.  (Apollon. 
Rhod.  iii.  529,  HHl,  iv.  829;  Theocrit.  L  c;  Or. 
Ileroid.  xii.  1 68,  Md.  xiv.  405 ;  StaL  TUb,  iv.  428 ; 
Virg.  AcH.  iv.  G09  ;  Orph.  Liik,  45,  47;  Eoiuth. 
ad  Horn.  p.  1197,  1887  ;  Diod.i?.  45.)  A  numljer 
of  epithets  given  her  by  the  poets  contain  allusions 
to  these  features  oT  the  popular  belief^  or  to  her 
form.  She  is  described  as  of  terrible  appearance, 
either  with  three  bodies  or  three  heodi,  the  one  of 
a  horse,  the  second  of  a  dog,  and  the  third  of  a 
lion.  (Orph.  Aryan.  975,  &c. ;  Eustath.  (ul  Horn. 
pp.  14G7t  1714.)  In  works  of  art  she  was  some- 
times represented  as  a  single  being;  but  sonietimee 
also  as  a  three-headed  monster.  (Pans,  it  28.  §  8. 
30.  §  2.)  Besides  Samothraoe  and  Aegina,  we 
find  expreM  mention  of  her  worship  at  Argos 
( Paus.  ii.  30.  §  2.)  and  at  Athens,  where  she  had 
a  sanctiuiry  under  the  name  of  'Erin^pTiMo,  on  the 
acropolis,  not  far  from  the  temple  of  Nice.  (Paus. 
ii.  30.  §  2.)  Small  statues  or  symbolical  representa- 
tions of  Hecate  {iicdraui)  were  very  numerous, 
especially  at  Athens,  where  they  stood  before  or  in 
houses,  and  on  spots  where  two  roads  croased  each 
other;  and  it  would  seem  that  people  consulted 
such  Ilecataea  as  oracles.  (Aristoph.  Vvtp.  81(i, 
Lysislr.  ^4  ;  Eurip.  J\Ie<l.  39(i ;  Purphyr.  de  Alt- 
fiin.  ii.  .  3;  Hesych.  $.  v.  'Efraraio.)  At  the  close 
of  every  month  dishes  with  food  were  set  out  for 
her  and  other  averters  of  evil  at  the  points  where 
two  roads  crossed  each  other ;  and  this  food  was 
consumed  by  i>oor  people.  (Aristoph. /VailL  59U; 
Plut.  A^ymptfS.  vii.  (>.)  The  sacrifices  offered  to  her 
consisted  of  dogw,  honev,  and  black  female  lambs. 
(Plut  Qunest.  Horn.  49*;  SchoL  ad  Theocrit.  ii.  12  ; 
Apollon.  Rhod.  iii.  1032.)  [L.  8.J 

HKCATODO'RIJS.  [Hvpatodoruu.] 
HECATOMNUS('£KaT<{/iM#f),king  or  dynast 
of  Caria,  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  III.  He  waa 
appointi'd  by  the  Persian  king  to  command  the 
naval  forces  destined  to  take  part  in  the  war 
against  Evagoras  of  Cyprus  (Theopomp.  ap,  Pkot. 
p.  120a;  Died.  xiv.  98);  but  the  opentiona  of 
the  war  were  at  that  time  allowed  to  linger  ;  and 
it  appears  that  Hecatomnns  himself  shared  in  the 
spirit  of  disaffection  towards  Persia  at  that  ti«ie  so 
genend  ;  as  when  hostilities  were  at  lengUi  le- 
Kunied  in  earnest  against  Evagoras,  ho  not  onlj 
to<ik  no  part  in  support  of  the  Persian  moaanJiy, 
but  secretly  supplied  Evagoras  with  somi  of  money 
to  raise  mercenary  troops.  (Died.  zv.  2.)  No 
notice,  however,  seems  to  have  been  taken  of  this 
act  of  treachery,  a  circumstance  for  which  the  di** 
organised  state  of  the  Persian  monarchy  will  fbllj 
account :  and  Hecatomnus  continued  to  hold  pot- 
M.>6»ion  of  Caria  in  a  state  of  virtual  independence 
until  his  death.  The  date  of  this  cannot  be  aaccfl^ 
tained  with  certainty,  but  we  learn  from  Itocnias 
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{Pamegyr.  pw  74  d)  that  he  was  still  ruling  in  b.  c. 
880.     Clinton  has  toggested  that  the  date  b.  c. 
S79^  migned  by  Pliny  for  the  death  of  Mnussolus, 
wsa  in  fikct  that  of  the  commencement  of  his  reign, 
md  the  death  of  his  fiither,  Hecatomnos.     (Plin. 
Ii»  i\r.  zxxri.  6.)     He  left  three  sons,  Maussolus, 
Idxiena,  and  Pixodaros,  all  of  whom,  in  tlieir  turn, 
■Booeeded    him    in    the    sovereignty;     and   two 
daugfaten,  Artemisia  and  Ada,  who  were  married, 
according  to  the  Asiatic  custom,  to  their  brotliers 
ICansaohu  and  Idrieas.     (Strab.  xiv.  p.  656 ;  Arr. 
Aaab,  L  23.)   Hecatoronus  was  a  native  of  Mylasa, 
and  made  that  city  his  capital  and  the  seat  of  his 
goTenunent:  hence  we  find  on  his  coins  the  figure 
of  ZeoB  Labrandenos  (represented  as  walking  and 
cairying  a  bipennis  over  his  shoulder),  from  the 
cdebcated  temple  of  that  name  near  Mylasa.  (Strab. 
ST.  pu  659  ;  Eckhel,  voL  ii.  p.  596.)     [E.  H.  B.] 
HECA'TON  {'EKderuv),  a  Stoic  philosopher,  a 
aatiTe  of  Rhodes.     All  that  we  know  of  his  per- 
sonal history  is  contained  in  a  passage  of  Cicero 
{dt  Of.  iii.  15)  ;  but  besides  the  name  of  bis  birth- 
plaee  we  learn  nothing  more  from  it  than  that  he 
stadifd  under  Panaetius.     He  seems  also  to  have 
been  closely  connected  with  the   principal  Stoic 
philosophers  of  his  nge.     Of  his  somewhat  volu- 
minous writings  nothing  now  remains.     He  was 
the  author  of  the  following  treatises  : — De  Offidis 
(Cic  <U  Cff.  iii.  15,  23)  ;  Hcpl  ^-ia^nv^  in  at  least 
Binetem  books  ;  Titpi  dptruy  ;  Tlfpl  TtaSwp  ;  IIcpi 
rcA«v ;  IIcpl  xajxiS^wy,  in  at  least  thirteen  books  ; 
Xf«2u   (Diog.    LaerL   vii.   103,   101,    127,    125, 
90,  110,  87,  102,  124,  26,  172,  vi.  4,  32,  95.) 
Hecaton  is  also  frequently  mentioned  by  Seneca  in 
his  treatise  De  Beneficiis,  (Fabric.  BiU.  Graec.  vol. 
iii.  563.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

HECTOR  f  EicTwp),  the  chief  hero  of  the  Tro- 
jans in  their  war  with  the  Greeks,  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Priam  by  Hecabe,  the  husband  of  Andro- 
mache, and  father  of  Scamandrius.     (Hom.  //.  ii. 
817;  Apoflod.  iii.  12.  §5;   Theocrit.  xv.  139.) 
Some  traditions  describe  him  as  a  son  of  Apollo 
(Tretx.  ad  Lycoph,  265 ;  SchoL  Venet.  ad  II,  iii. 
314.),  and  speak  of  him  as  the  father  of  two  sons 
by  Andromache,  viz.  Scamandrius  and  Laodamns, 
or  Amphineus.     (Diet.  Cret.  iii.  20.)     According 
to  the  most  common  account,  Protesilaus,  who  was 
the  first  of  the  Greeks  that  jumped  upon  the  Trojan 
coast,  was  slain  by  Hector.     (Lucian,  Dial,  Mori. 
23,  1  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  113.)     This,  however,  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  Iliad ;  and  his  first  act  described 
in  that  poem  is  his  censure  of  Alexander  (Paris) 
who,  after  having  gone  out  to  fight  Menelaus  in 
single  combat,  took  to  flight     (//.  iii.  39,  &c.) 
He  himself  then  challenged  Menelaus.      During 
the  battle  he  was  accompanied  by  Ares,  with  whom 
he  rushed  forward  to  protect  his  friend  Sarpedon, 
and  slew  many  Greeks  (v.  590,  &c)    When  Dio- 
medes  had  wounded  Ares,  and  was  pressing  the 
Trojans  very  hard.  Hector  hastened  to  the  city  to 
request  Hecabe  to  pray  to  Athena  for  assistance. 
(vL  110.)     Hereupon  he  went  to  Paris  and  bad  a 
conversation  with   him   and   Helena,  reproaching 
the  former  for  his  cowardice.     He  then  went  to 
his  own  house  to  seek  Andromache,  but  she  was 
absent ;  and  he  afterwards  found  her  with  her  child 
Scamandrius  at  the  Scaean  gate.    The  scene  which 
there  took  place  is  one  of  the  most  delicate  and 
beautiful  scenes  in  the  llLid  (vi.  406,  &c.).   After 
having  taken  leave  of  his  wife  and  child,  he  re- 
tamed  to  battle,  and  challenged  the  bravest  of  the 
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Greeks  to  «ngle  combat     No  one   ventured  to 
come  forward  except  Menelaus,  who,  however,  was 
dissuaded  from  it  by  his  friends.     The  lot  then  fell 
upon  the  Telamonian  Ajax.     Hector  was  wounded, 
and  at  nightfall  the  battle  ceased,  and  the  two 
heroes  honoured  each  other  with  presents.     After 
this   he   again   distinguished   himself  by    various 
feats  (viii.  307,  &c.,  x.  299,  &c.,  xi.  163,  &c.)   In 
the  fierce  battle  in  the  camp  of  the  Greeks,  he  was 
struck  with  a  stone  by  Ajax,  and  carried  away 
from  the  field  of  battle  (xiv.  402).     Apollo  cured 
his  wound,  and  then  led  him  back  to  battle.     He 
there  repelled  Ajax,  and  fire  was  set  to  the  ships 
of  the  Greeks  (xv.  253,  &c.  xvi.  1 1 4,  &c.).    In  the 
encounter  with  Patroclus,  he  at  first  gave  way,  but, 
encouraged  by  Apollo,  he  returned,  fought  with 
Patroclus,  slew  him,  took  off  his  armour,  and  put  it 
on  himself  (xvi.  654.  &c.,  xvii.  192).  Thereupon  a 
vehement  contest  took  place  about  the  body  of  Patro- 
clus, which  Hector  refused  to  give  up.    Polydamas 
advised  him  to  withdraw  to  the  city  before  the  ar- 
rival of  Achilles,  but  the  Trojan  hero  refused  (xviii. 
160,&c.).     Apollo  forbade  Hector  to  enter  upon  a 
contest  with  Achilles ;  but  when  the  two  heroes 
met,  they  were  protected  by  Apollo  and  Athena 
(xx.  375,  &c.).     The  Trojans  fled,  but  Hector, 
although  called  bock  by  his  parents  in  the  most 
imploring  terms,  remained  and  awaited  Achilles. 
When,  however,  the  latter  made  his  appearance. 
Hector  took  to  flight,  and  was  chased  thrice  around 
the  city  (xxiL  90,  &c.).     His  fall  was  now  deter- 
mined on  by  Zeus  and  Athena  ;  and  assuming  the 
appearance  of  Deiphobus,  Athena  urged   him  to 
make  his  stand  against  the  pursuer.     Hector  was 
conquered,  and  fell  pierced  by  the  spear  of  Achilles 
(xxii.  182— 330;  conip  Diet  Cret  iii.  15).  Achilles 
tied  his  body  to  his  own  chariot,  and  thus  dragged 
him  into  the^camp  of  the  Greeks ;  but  later  tradi- 
tions relate  that  he  first  dragged  the  body  thrice 
around  the  walls  of  Ilium.     (Virg.  Aen,  i.  483.) 
In  the  camp  the  body  was  thrown  into  the  dust, 
that  it  might  be  devoured  by  the  dogs.  But  Aphro- 
dite embalmed  it  with  ambrosia,  and  Apollo  pro- 
tected it  by  a  cloud.     At  the  command  of  Zeus, 
however,  Achilles  surrendered    the  body  to  the 
prayers  of  Priam  (xxiv.  15,  &c. ;  comp.  Eustath. 
ad  'Horn,  p.  1273  ;  Virg.  Aen,  i.  484).     When  the 
body  arrived  at  Ilium,  it  was  placed  on  a  bier ; 
and  while  Andromache  held  the  head  of  her  be- 
loved Hector  on  her  knees,  the  lamentations  began, 
whereupon   the  body  was  burned,  and   solemnly 
buried   (xxiv.   718,  &c).     Funeral  games  were 
celebrated  on  his  tomb  (Virg.  .^ en.  v.  371  ;  Philostr. 
Her.  10),  and  on  the  throne  of  Apollo  at  Amyckie, 
the  Trojans  were  seen  offering  sacrifices  to  him. 
(Paus.  iii.  18.  §  9.)    In  pursuance  of  an  oracle,  the 
remains  of  Hector  were  said  to  have  been  conveyed 
to  the  Boeotian  Thebes,  where  his  tomb  was  shown 
in  later  times.     (Pans.  ix.  18.  §  4  ;  TseU.  ad  Ly- 
coph, 1194.)     Hector  is  one  of  the  noblest  con- 
ceptions of  the  poet  of  the  Iliad.     He  is  the  great 
bulwark  of  Troy,  and  even  Achilles  trembles  when 
he  approaches  him.     He  has  a  presentiment  of  the 
fall  of  his  country,  but  he  perseveres  in  his  heroic 
resistance,  preferring  death  to  slavery  and  disgrace. 
But  besides  these  virtues  of  a  warrior,  he  is  distin- 
guished also,  and  perhaps  more  so  than  Achilles, 
by  those  of  a  man :  his  heart  is  open  to  the  gentle 
feeliiigs  of  a  son,  a  husband,  and  a  father.    He  was 
represented  in  the  Lesche  at  Delphi  by  Polygnotus 
(Paus.  X.  31.  $  2),  and  on  the  chest  of  Cypselui 
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(▼.  19.  §  1),  and  he  is  frequently  seen  in  vase 
paintings.  "[It.  S.] 

HFTCUBA.    [Hbcabr.] 

HE'DYLE  ('H8i$Xi}),an  Iambic  poetess, daughter 
of  Moflchine  the  Athenian,  and  mother  of  Hbdylus. 
She  wrote  a  poem  entitled  2«n{AXi7,  from  which  a 
passage  it  cited  by  Athenaeus  (vol  viL  p.  297, 
b.).  [P.  S.] 

HE'DYLUS  ("HauXof),  the  son  of  Melicertus, 
was  a  native  of  Samos  or  of  Athens,  and  an  epi- 
grammatic poet.  According  to  Athenaeus,  he 
killed  himself  for  love  of  a  certain  Olaucus.  His 
epigrams  were  included  in  the  Garland  of  Meleager. 
(i'rooem,  45.)  Eleven  of  them  are  in  the  Greek 
Anthology  (Brunck,  Anal,  voL  i.  p.  483,  vol.  ii. 
p.  526 ;  Jacobs,  Antk  Graee.  vol.  i.  p.  233),  but 
the  genuineness  of  two  of  these  (ix.and  x.)  is  very 
doubtful  Most  of  his  epigrams  are  in  praise  of 
wine,  and  all  of  them  arc  sportive.  In  some  he 
describes  the  dedicatory  ofibrings  in  the  temple  of 
Arsinoe,  among  which  he  mentions  the  hydraulic 
organ  of  Ctesibius.  Besides  this  indication  of  his 
time,  we  know  that  he  was  the  contemporary  and 
rival  of  Callimachus.  He  lived  therefore  in  the 
reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  about  the  middle  of 
the  third  century  of  our  era,  and  is  to  be  classed 
with  the  Alexandrian  school  of  poets.  (Athen. 
vii.  p.  297,  b.,  viii.  p.  344,  £  ;  Casaub.  ad  Athen, 
xi.  p.  817;  Pierson,  ad  Moerid,  p.  413;  Etym. 
Mag.  9.  V.  dKvTOffxn^  i  Callim.  Eptg.  xxxi.  in  An- 
ihoL  Gtmc;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  683;  Fabric.  BiU. 
Graee,  vol.  iv.  p.  476  ;  Jacobs,  Anik.  Grace,  vol 
xiii.  p.899.)  [P.  S.] 

HEGE'LEOS  THt^Xcms),  a  son  of  Tyrsenus. 
Either  he  or  Arcnondas  is  said  to  have  given  the 
trumpet  (adXitty^)  which  had  been  invented  by 
Tyrsenus  to  the  Dorians,  when,  commanded  by 
Temenus,  they  marched  against  Argos.  Hence 
Athena  at  Argos  was  believed  to  have  received 
from  him  the  surname  of  <raATC7{.  (Paus.  iL  21. 
§  3.)  [L.  S.] 

HEGE'LOCHUS  ('H7/A0X0O.  I.  Commander 
of  the  Athenian  forces,  which  successfully  protected 
the  fields  of  the  Mantincians  from  the  Theban  and 
Thessalian  cavalry,  when  Epaminondas  threatened 
the  city  in  b.  a  362.  The  name  of  the  Athenian 
commander  is  not  mentioned  by  Xenophon,  but  is 
supplied  by  Diodorus.  (Xen.  Hell,  vii.  5.  §§  15 — 
17  ;  Diod.  XV.  84  ;  Plut.  <fc  Glor,  AtK  2.) 

2.  One  of  Alexander's  officers,  son  of  Hippo- 
stratus.  At  the  battle  of  the  Granicus,  in  B.c. 
334,  he  led  a  body  of  cavalry  which  was  sent  for- 
ward to  watch  the  enemy's  movements.  In  the 
following  year  Amphotorus  was  appointed  to  com- 
mand the  fleet  in  the  Hellespont,  and  Hegelochus 
was  associated  with  him  as  general  of  the  forces, 
with  a  commission  to  drive  the  Penian  garrisons 
from  the  islands  in  the  Aegean.  In  this  he  was 
fully  successful,  the  islanders  being  themselves 
anxious  to  throw  off  the  Persan  yoke  ;  and  ho 
brought  the  news  of  his  success  to  Alexander  in 
B.  c.  331,  when  the  king  wns  engaged  in  the  foun- 
dation of  Alexandria.  In  the  snrae  year  he  com- 
manded a  troop  of  horse  at  the  battle  of  Arbcla  ; 
and  in  the  confession  of  Philotas,  in  a.  c.  330,  he 
is  mentioned  as  having  died  in  battle.  According 
to  the  statements  of  Philotas  under  the  torture,  on 
which,  however,  no  dependence  can  be  placed, 
Hcgelochus,  indignant  at  Alexander's  assumption 
of  divine  honours,  had  instigated  Punnenion  to 
lorm  a  plot  against  the  king's  life.     (Arr.  Anab. 
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i.  13,  iii.  2,  11 ;  Curt  iiL  1,  iv.  4,  vi.  11 ;  compw 
Plut  Akjr.  49  ;  Diod.  xviL  79.)  [E.  E.1 

HEGE'LOCHUS  {'Hyikoxos),  an  Athenian 
tragic  actor,  who  incurred  the  ridicule  of  the  comie 
poets,  Plato,  Strattis,  Sannyrion,and  Aristophanes^ 
by  his  pronunciation  of  the  line  of  Euripides  iOrtd, 
269)— 

The  scholiasts  tell  us  that  the  sudden  &ilure  of  the 
actor's  voids  prevented  him  firom  indicating  pro- 
perly the  synaloepha,  and  that  thus  he  altered 
ToAijf*,  a  calm,  into  yoKriVj  a  tcea$eL  The  incident 
furnishes  a  proof  that  elided  vowels  were  not  com- 
pletely dropped  in  pronunciation.  (Aristoph.  Ham, 
304  ;  SchoL  in  he, ;  SchoL  m  Eurip,  Oral, 
269.)  [P.  S.1 

HEOE'MON  ('HTif^Mv),  of  ThaMs,  was  a 
comic  poet  of  the  old  comedy  at  Athens,  but  was 
more  celebrated  for  his  parodies,  of  which  kind  of 
poetry  he  was,  according  to  Aristotle,  the  inventor. 
He  was  nicknamed  ^oir^,  on  account  of  his  fond' 
ness  for  that  kind  of  pulse.  He  lived  in  the  time 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  was  contemporary 
with  Cratinus  when  the  latter  was  an  old  man,  and 
with  Alcibiades.  His  parody  of  the  Gi^aniomackia 
was  the  piece  to  which  the  Athenians  were  listen- 
ing, when  the  news  was  brought  to  them  in  the 
theatre  of  the  destruction  m  the  expedition  to 
Sicily,  and  when,  in  order  not  to  betray  their  fieel- 
ings,  they  remained  in  the  theatre  to  the  end  of  the 
performance.  The  only  comedy  of  his  which  ii 
mentioned  is  the  ^lAfnj,  of  which  one  fragment  is 
preserved  by  Athenaeus,  who  also  gives  some 
amusing  particulars  respecting  him.  (Anstot.  PoeL 
2,  and  Ritterls  note,  p.  92 ;  Athen.  i.  p.  5,  b. ;  iiL 
p.  108,  e. ;  ix.  pp.  406,  407  ;  xv.  pp.  698,  699; 
Meineke,  Hist,  Crit,  Com,  Graee,  pp.  214,  215 ; 
Fabric.  Bibl.  Graee.  ii.  p.  448.) 

2.  An  Athenian  orator  of  the  time  of  Demo- 
sthenes, and  one  of  those  who  were  indnoed  by  the 
bribes  of  Philip  to  support  the  Macedonian  party. 
He  was  capitally  accused  by  Aristogeiton,  and  at 
last  shared  the  fate  of  Phocion.  According  to 
SyrianuB,  he  was  one  of  those  oraton  who  attamed 
to  eminence  by  practice,  without  having  studied 
the  art  of  rhetoric.  (Dem.  adv,  Arutog.  L  pw 
784 ;  Pseud.  Aeschin.  Epist  xiL  ;  Lifaan.  i 
p.  471,  b. ;  Harpocrat  t.  e. ;  Plut  PikwMMy  SS, 
35.) 

3.  An  epic  poet,  who  celebrated  in  verse  the  ez- 
ploits  of  the  Thebans  under  Epaminondas  in  the 
campaign  of  Leuctra.  (Steph.  Byx.  t.  v.  *AAc(iib*- 
tptia),  Aelian  quotes  Hegemon  4r  TOiir  AapSoMaceSr 
fUrpots.  [P.S.] 

HE'GEMON  {'Hy4fm¥),  an  epigrammatic  poet, 
one  epigram  of  whose  is  in  the  Vatican  MS.  of  the 
Greek  Anthology  (p.  274).  Nothing  more  is  known 
of  him.  (Jacobs,  Antk,  Graee,  vol.  xiii.  pp.  649l| 
900.)  [P.  &] 

H  EOE'MONE  ('HytfA6rv)^  that  is,  the  leader  or 
ruler,  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  Athenian  Charites. 
When  the  Athenian  ephebi  took  their  civic  oath, 
they  invoked  Hegemone.  ( Pollux,  viii.  1 06 ;  Pans^ 
ix.  .35.  §  1.)  Hegemone  occurs  also  as  a  sunama 
of  Artemis  at  Sparta,  and  in  Arcadia.  (Pans.  iii. 
14.  §  6,  viii.  36.  §  7,  47.  §  4 ;  Callim.  Hymuum 
Dian.  'I'll ;  Polvaen.  viii.  52.)  [L.  &] 

HEGESANDER  ('HTiicroyapoy),  a  Greek  writer 
and  a  citizen  of  Delphi.  Besides  an  hisSerieal 
work, called  ^Commentaries"  (ibv/unfftara),  wUdb 
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of  at  least  six  books  (see  Athen.  W. 
m,  16%  aX  and  seems  to  haTO  been  of  a  somewhat 
iiammsg  dmacter,  he  wrote  a  work  on  statues 
(4m4ftM  lyiM    Jb^otdmrnf   itaX    dryaXfidrwv).       The 
~  at  whadi  he  flourished  is  not  known,  but  he 
ba;fie  been  more  ancient  than  the  reign  of 
(OS  Gtnmtas,  whidi  is  mentioned  by  him 
(Athfiw.  ix.  p.  400,  d.),  and  which  extended  from 
383  to  239  B.C.     ( Athen.  i.  pp.  1 8,  a.   19,  d.  ii. 
nu  44«  e.  51,  t  iii.  pp.  83,  a.  87,  b.  107,  e.  108,  a. 
if.  ppw  132,  c  167,  e.  174,  a.  v.  p.  210,  b.  vi.  pp. 
329,  a.  248,  e.  249,  e.  250,  e.  260,  b.  vii.  pp.  289, 
L  325,  e,  TiiL  pp.  834,  e.  337,  f.  343,  e.  344,  a. 
365,  d.  X.  pp.  419,  d.  431,  d.  432,  b.  444  d.  xi. 
pp.  477,  e.  479,  d.  507,  a.  xii.  p.  544,  c,  d.  xiii. 
fp.  564,  a.  572,  d.  592,  b.  xiv.  pp.  621,  a.  652,  f. 
«56,  c  ;  Smd.  «.  v.  'AhxvoyiSts  ifiAipau)       [E.  E.] 
HEOESANDER,  sculptor.     [Aoxsandbr.] 
HEGESANDER  [Hxoksanoridas]. 
HEOESA'NDRIDAS,  or  AOESA'NDRIDAS 
fHyii#«»8pOttf,  Xen. ;  *Ayrf(rctp^piZas^  Thuc),  son 
ffaa  Hegeaander  or  Agesander,  perhaps  the  same 
who  ia  mentioned  (Thuc.  i.  139)  as  a  member  of 
^  bat  Spartan  embassy  sent  to  Athens  before  the 
Pdopoimesian  war,  was  himself,  in  its    twenty- 
fint  year,  a.  c.  411,  placed  in  command  of  a  fleet 
of  two  and  forty  ships  destined  to  further  a  revolt 
a  Eaboea.     News  of  their  being  seen  oif  Las  of 
laronia  came  to  Athens  at  the  time  when  the  400 
woe  boilding  their  fort  of  Eetionia  commanding 
Fekaeeaa,  and  the  coincidence  was  used  by  Thera- 
■wnea  io  evidence  of  their  treasonable  intentions. 
Farther  intelligence  that  the  same  fleet  had  sailed 
orer  from  Megara  to  Salamis  coincided  again  with 
the  riot  in  Peiraeeus,  and  was  held  to  be  certain 
proof  (tf  the  allegation  of  Theramenes.   Thucydides 
thinks  it  possible  that  the  movement  was  really 
made  in  eoncert  with  the  Athenian  oligarchs,  but 
fitf  mora  probable  that  Hegesandridas  was  merely 
patmpted  by  an  indefinite  hope  of  profiting  by  the 
cxisdng  dimensions.    His  ulterior  design  was  soon 
seen  to  be  Euboea ;  the  fleet  doubled  Sunium,  and 
finally  came  to  harbour  at  Oropus.  The  greatest  alarm 
«  as  excited ;  a  fleet  was  hastily  manned,  which,  with 
the  gallies  idready  at  the  port,  amounted  to  thirty- 
kiz.    But  the  new  crews  had  never  rowed  together  ; 
a  rtratagem  of  the  Eretrions  kept  the  soldiers  at  a 
distance,  at  the  very  moment  when,  in  obedience 
to  a  signal  from  the  town,  the  Spartan  admiral 
iLoved  to  attack.    He  obtained  an  easy  victory  :  the 
.Athenians  lost  two  and  twenty  ships,  and  all  Eu- 
boea, except  Oreus,  revolted.     Extreme  conster- 
nation seixed  the  city  ;  greater,  says  the  sober  his- 
torian, than  had  been  caused  by  the  very  Sicilian 
disaster  itsel£      Athens,  he  adda,  had  now  onct> 
Bfain  to  thank  their  enemy^s  tardiness.     Had  the 
rictors  attacked  Peiraeeus,  either  the  city  would 
have  fiillen  a  victim  to  its  distractions,  or  by  the 
rrcal  of  the  fleet  from  Asia,  every  thing  except 
Attica  been  placed  in  their  hands.  (Thuc.  viii.  91, 
94 — 96.)      Hegesandridas  was  content  with   his 
previous  success  ;  and  had  soon  to  weaken  himself 
to  reinforce  the  Hellespontine  fleet  under  Mindarus, 
after  the  defeat  of  Cynos-sema.    Fifty  ships  (partly 
Euboean)  were  despatched,  and  were,  one  and  all, 
\mt  in  a  storm  off  Athos.     So  relates  Ephorus  in 
Diodorus  (xii.  41).     On  the  news  of  thiit  disaster, 
Heg^esandridas  appears  to  have  sailed  with  what 
ships  he  could  gather  to  the  Hellespont.     Here,  at 
■ny  rate,  we  find  him  at  the  opening  of  Xeno- 
phon*s  Hellenics ;   and   here  he  defeated  a  small 
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squadron  recently  come  from  Athuit  under  Thymo* 
chares,  his  opponent  at  Eretria.  (Xen.  H^  u 
1.  $  1.)  He  is  mentioned  once  again  (/ft.  L  3. 
§  17)  as  commander  on  the  Thracian  coast,  b.  c. 
408.  [A.  H.  C] 

HEGESARA'TUS,  was  descended  from  an  an- 
cient and  noble  £Eunily  of  Larissa  in  Thessaly,  and 
was  leader  of  the  Pompeian  party  in  that  dty 
during  the  civil  war  in  b.c.  48.  He  had  been 
greatly  befriended  by  Cicero  while  consnl,  and 
proved  himself  grateful  to  his  benefactor,  who 
strongly  recommends  Hegesaratus  to  Ser.  Sulpicins, 
proconsul  of  Achaia  in  that  year.  (Cic.  ad  Fam, 
xiii.  25 ;  Caes.  D.  C.  iii.  35.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

HEGESl'ANAX  {'HyritTtiiya^),  one  of  the  en- 
voys  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  in  B.  c.  196,  to  the 
ten  Roman  conmiissioners,  whom  the  senate  had 
sent  to  settle  the  affairs  of  Greece  after  the  con- 
quest of  Philip  V.  by  Flamininus  (Polyb.  xviii.  30, 
33  ;  comp.  Li  v.  xxxiii.  38,  39 ;  App.  Syr.  2,  3.) 
In  B.C.  193  he  was  sent  by  Antiochus  as  one  of 
his  ambassadors  to  Rome  ;  the  negotiation,  how- 
ever, came  to  nothing,  as  the  Romans  required  that 
Antiochus  should  withdraw  his  forces  from  all 
places  in  Europe, — a  demand  to  which  Hegesianax 
and  his  colleagues  could  not  assent.  (Liv.  xxziv. 
57—59  ;  Appian,  Syr.  6.)  [E.  E.] 

HEGESl'ANAX  ('Hyricruiya^),  an  historian  of 
Alexandria,  is  said  by  Athenaeus  to  have  been  the 
real  author  of  the  work  called  TVoko,  which  went 
under  the  name  of  Cepholon,  or  Cephalion  (Athen. 
ix.  p.  393  ;  comp.  Strab.  xiii.  p.  594.)  Plu- 
tarch also  {Far.  Min,  23)  mentions  an  historian  of 
the  name  of  Hegesianax  or  Hesianax,  and  refers  to 
the  third  book  of  a  work  of  his,  called  Libyca  ; 
and  again  there  was  a  poet,  named  Agesianax,  of 
whom  Plutarch  {cU  Fac.  in  Orb.  Lun,  2,  3)  has 
preserved  some  verses  of  much  merit,  descriptive 
of  the  moon.  Vossius  thinks  it  doubtful  whether 
these  two  should  be  identified  with  one  another,  or 
either  or  both  of  them  with  the  Alexandrian. 
Lastly,  Stephanus  of  Byzantium  (s.  v.  Tpottds) 
makes  mention  of  Hegesianax  of  Troas,  a  gram- 
marian, and  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  the  style  of 
Democritus,  and  of  another  on  poetic  expressions ; 
and  Vossius  supposes  him  to  have  been  the  same 
with  the  author  of  the  Troiea,  who  may  have  been 
a  citizen,  though  not  a  native  of  Alexandria.  This 
conjecture  appears  to  be  borne  out  by  the  language 
of  Athenaeus  (iv.  p.  155,  b.  'Hyritridvcucra  roy 
'AXf^ayHpia  dir6  TpctdSos),  from  whom  we  also 
learn  that  the  Hegesianax  in  question  was  con- 
temporary with  Antiochus  the  Great,  and  stood 
high  in  fovour  at  his  court.  In  this  case,  is  there 
any  reason  aiirainst  our  identifying  him  with  the 
historical  person  m'»ntioned  above  ?  In  anothe* 
passage  (iii.  p.  80,  d.j,  Athenaeus  tells  us,  on  the 
authority  of  Demetrius  of  Scepsis,  that  Hegesianax 
being  at  first  a  poor  man,  followed  the  profession 
of  an  actor,  and  for  eighteen  years  abstained  from 
figs  lest  he  should  spoil  his  voice.  (Comp.  Vossi. 
de  Hiai.  Graec.  p.  447,  ed.  Westermann.)  [E.  E.] 
HEGE'SIAS  {'HyjKrlas).  1.  A  native  of  Mag- 
nesia, who  addicted  himself  to  rhetoric  and  history. 
There  is  some  reason  for  supposing  that  he  wrote 
not  later  than  Timaeus  of  Tauromenium,  and  lived 
about  the  time  of  Ptolemaeus  Lagi,  in  the  eariy 
part  of  the  third  century  d.  c.  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  648) 
speaks  of  him  as  the  founder  of  that  degenerate 
style  of  composition  which  bore  the  name  of  the 
Asiatic,  though  he  professed  to  be  an  imitator  of 
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Lytias  and  Charislus  [Charisius].  Cicero  and 
Dionysius  of  Hallcarnauus  agree  in  thinking  the 
man  himself  a  thorough  blockhead,  and  in  describ- 
ing his  style  as  utterly  destitute  of  vigour  and  dig- 
nity, consisting  chiefly  of  childish  conceits  and 
minute  prettinesses.  (Cic.  Bntt.  B3,  Orat.  67, 69 ; 
Dionys.  de  Compo$.  Verb.  4,  18.)  Specimens  of 
his  style  are  given  by  Dionysius  and  by  Photius 
(Cod.  250.  p.  446,  ed.  Bekker.)  Varro  had  rather 
an  admiration  for  it.  (Cic.  ad  AIL  xii.  6.)  The 
history  of  Alexander  the  Great  was  the  theme 
which  he  selected  to  dilate  upon  in  his  peculiar 
Dashion.  As  regards  the  subject-matter  of  his 
history,  Gellius  (ix.  4)  classes  him  with  those 
writers  who  deal  rather  plentifully  in  the  marvel- 
lous. Plutarch  (AUje.  3)  makes  rather  a  clumsy 
pun  in  ridicule  of  a  joke  of  his  about  Diana  not 
being  at  liberty  to  come  to  the  protection  of  her 
temple  at  Ephesus,  when  it  was  set  on  fire  on  the 
day  on  which  Alexander  the  Great  was  bom. 
(Fabric  Bill.  Graee,  vol.  iiL  p.  43,  vol.  ii.  pp.  762, 
873  ;  Voss.  de  Hist.  Gr.  p.  115,  Ac,  ed.  Wester- 
mann;  Ruhnken,  ad  RutU.  Lup.  i.  7.) 

2.  Hrubsias  (called  Hcgesinus  by  Photius, 
Cod.  239.  p.  319,  ed.  Bekker),  a  native  of  Sala- 
mis,  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the  author  of 
the  Cyprian  poem,  which,  on  better  authority,  is 
ascribed  to  Stasinus.  (Athcn.  xv.  p.  ()B2  e.  ;  Fa- 
bric. Bihl.  Graec.  vol.  i.  p.  382.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

HEGE'SIAS  ('HTijfffas),  a  Cyrenaic  philoso- 
pher, said  by  Diogenes  Lacrtius  (iL  86,  &c. )  to 
have  been  the  disciple  of  Paraebates.  He  was  the 
fellow-student  of  Anniceris,  from  whom,  however, 
he  differed  by  presenting  in  its  most  hatefiil  form 
the  system  which  Anniceris  softened  and  improved. 
[Annicbris.]  He  followed  Aristippus  in  con- 
sidering pleasure  the  object  of  man^s  desire ;  but, 
being  probably  of  a  morose  and  discontented  turn 
of  mind,  the  view  which  he  took  of  human  life  was 
of  the  gloomiest  character,  and  his  practical  infers 
ences  from  the  Cyrenaic  principles  were  destructive 
alike  to  goodness  and  happiness.  The  latter  he 
said  could  not  be  the  aim  of  man,  because  it  is  not 
attainable,  and  therefore  concluded  that  the  wise 
man^s  only  object  should  be  to  free  himself  from 
inconvenience,  thereby  reducing  the  whole  of  human 
life  to  mere  sensiuU  pleasure.  Since,  too,  every 
man  is  sufficient  to  himself,  all  external  goods 
were  rejected  as  not  being  true  sources  of  plcaisure, 
and  therefore  all  the  domestic  and  benevolent  affec- 
tions. Hence  the  sage  ought  to  regard  nothing 
but  himself;  action  is  quite  indifferent;  and  if  ac- 
tion, so  also  is  life,  which,  therefore,  is  in  no  way 
more  desirable  than  death.  This  statement  (r^v 
T€  ^(Miv  Tc  Koi  t6v  b&varov  alptr6v)  is,  however, 
less  strong  than  that  of  Cicero  (Tusc  i.  34),  who 
tells  us  that  Hegesias  wrote  a  book  called  iwoKup- 
TCfNtff,  in  which  a  man  who  hfOs  resolved  to  starve 
himself  is  introduced  as  representing  to  his  friends 
that  deiith  is  actiuUly  more  to  be  desired  than  life, 
and  that  the  gloomy  descriptions  of  human  misery 
which  this  work  contained  were  so  overpowering, 
that  they  drove  many  persons  to  commit  suicide, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  author  received  the 
surname  of  Peisithanatos.  This  book  was  pub- 
lished at  Alexandria,  where  he  was,  in  consequence, 
forbidden  to  teach  by  king  Ptolemy.  The  date  of 
Hegesias  is  unknown,  though  Ritter  thinks  that  he 
was  contemporaneous  with  Epicunis.  {Gt-schicffte 
der  Pkilotophu!,  viii.  1,  3;  see  also  Val.  Max.  viii. 
9.)  [G.  E.  L.  C.J 
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HEGE'SIAS  {'Hyriffias)  and  HE'GIAS  ('Hts- 
ar),  two  Greek  statuaries,  whom  many  acholan 
identify  with  one  another,  and  about  whom,  at  all 
events,  there  are  great  difficulties.  It  it  therefore 
the  best  course  to  look  at  the  itatements  re^ectin^ 
both  of  them  together. 

Pausanias  (viii.  42.  §  4,  or  §  10,  ed.  Bekker) 
mentions  Hegias  of  Athens  as  the  contemporary  ot 
Onatas  and  of  Ageladas  the  Argive. 

Luciun  (Hhei.  Praec.  9,  vol.  iiL  p.  9)  mentioni 
Hegesias,  in  connection  with  Critios  and  Nesiotet, 
as  belonging  to  the  ancient  school  of  art  (riiv  tro 
\atas  ipyafflas)^  the  productions  of  which  were 
constrained,  stiff,  harsh,  and  rigid,  though  accurate 
in  the  outlines  (drtaipiyfUwa  koI  vtvfKt^ri  wed 
axKripd  koI  dxpiSais  iaroriraiUva  rais  yfKLfji^uus), 
It  seems  necessary  here  to  correct  the  mistaJce  of 
the  commentators,  who  suppose  that  Ludan  is 
speaking  of  the  rhetorician  Hegesias.  Not  only  is 
the  kind  of  oratory  which  Lucian  is  describing  not 
at  all  like  that  of  Hegesias,  but  also  the  woi^  ^p- 
yatriasy  and  the  mention  of  Critioa  and  Nesiotet 
(for  the  true  reading  is  dfA^  Kpirtoif  koX  Ni}<ri«Tifi'; 
comp.  Critias,  p.  893,  b. ),  sufficiently  prove  that 
this  is  one  of  the  many  passages  in  which  Lucian 
uses  the  fine  arts  to  illustrate  his  immediate  8ul>- 
ject,  though,  in  this  case,  the  transition  from  the 
subject  to  the  illustration  is  not  very  dearly- 
marked.  A  similar  illustration  is  emj^oyed  by 
Quintilian  (xii.  10.  §  7),  who  says  of  Hegesias  and 
Callon,  that  their  works  were  harsh,  and  resembled 
the  Etruscan  style :  he  adds,  **  jam  minni  rigida 
Calamis.** 

The  testimony  of  Pliny  is  very  important  Afker 
placing  Phidias  at  OL  84,  or  about  a.  u.  c  300,  be 
adds,  **  quo  eodem  tempore  aemuli  ejus  fuere  Alca- 
menes,  Critias  (i.  e.  Critios),  Nestodes  (L  e.  Neti- 
otes),  Hegias*"  (xxxiv.  8.  ■.  19).  Again  (iUiL 
§§  16,  17) : — ^^Hegiae  Minerva  Pyrrhusqne  rex 
laudatur :  et  Celetizontes  paeri,  et  Castor  et  Pollux 
ante  aedem  Jovis  Tonantis,  Hegesiae.  In  Pario 
colonia  Hercules  Isidori.  Eleutherens  Lydot  My- 
ronis  discipulus  fuiu**  So  standi  the  passage  in 
Harduinus,  and  most  of  the  modem  editions.  There 
is,  even  at  first  sight,  something  sn^idona  in  the 
position  of  the  names  Hegena/e  and  Isidori  at  the 
end  of  the  two  sentences,  while  all  the  other  namet, 
both  before  and  after,  are  put  at  the  beginning  of 
their  sentences,  as  it  is  natural  they  should  be,  in 
an  alphabetical  list  of  artists ;  and  there  is  alto 
something  suspicious  in  the  way  in  which  the  word 
Eleuthereus  (which  is  explained  of  EUuikerae)  is 
inserted.  This  last  word  is  an  emendation  of  C»- 
saubon^s.  Most  of  the  MSS.  give  BmikyrttUt 
buthyref,  or  butiresf  the  Pintian  and  Bambeig 
give  bylhyiee.  We  have  therefore  no  hesitation  in 
accepting  Sillig^s  reading,  ^  Hegiae,  &&,  pueri,  et, 
&c.  Tonantis :  Hagesiae  ^  (the  MSS.  vary  greatly 
in  the  spelling  of  this  name)  **  in  Pario  colonia 
Hercules  :  Isidori  buthytes  *^  (the  last  word  mean- 
ing a  person  sacrificing  an  ox). 

From  the  above  testimonies,  it  follows  that  He- 
gins  and  Hegesias  were  both  artists  of  great  cele- 
brity, and  that  they  flourished  at  aboat  the  same 
time^  namely,  at  the  period  inunediately  preceding 
that  of  Phidias.  For  Hegias  was  a  contempoiaiy 
of  Onatas  and  Agebidas,  and  also  of  Alcamenee, 
Critios,  Ncsiotes,  and  Phidiaiu;  and  Hegeeiat  of 
Critios,  Nesiotes,  Callon,  and  Cilamis.  The  in- 
terval between  the  earliest  and  the  latest  of  theee 
artists  is  not  too  great  to  allow  those  who  lifed  ia 
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the  memtime  to  have  been  contemporary,  in  part, 
with  those  at  both  extmnea,  especially  when  it  is 
ofaaerred  how  Pliny  iwella  hii  bstt  of  rirala  of  the 
chief  artista,  by  mentioning  thoae  who  were  con- 
tmapomj  with  them  for  erer  so  short  a  time. 
The  age  thas  assigned  to  both  these  artists  agrees 
with  the  remarks  of  Lucian  on  the  style  of  Hege- 
aiaa  ;  for  thoee  remarks  do  not  describe  a  rude  and 
impcafeet  style,  bat  the  very  perfection  of  the  old 
conTentiooal  style,  of  which  the  only  remaining 
fralt  waa  a  eertain  stiffness,  which  Phidias  was  the 
first  to  break  through. 

Hegiaa  is  expressly  called  an  Athenian :  the 
cuuutiy  of  Hegesias  is  not  stated,  but  the  above 
Botaces  of  him  are  quite  consistent  with  the  sup- 
podtion  that  he  also  was  an  Athenian. 

There  remains  the  question,  whether  Hegesias 
and  Hegias  were  the  same  or  different  persons,  and 
dao  whether  Agasias  of  Ephesus  is  to  be  identified 
with  them.  Etymologically,  there  can  be  little 
doabt  that  'Ayn^rias,  'HyrtfflaSy  and  'Hyias^  arc  the 
name,  'Ayno'las  being  the  Doric  and  common 
and  'Hyrfctas  and  'H7(av  respectively  the 
fiiD  and  abbreviated  Ionic  and  Attic  form.  Sillig 
ttenda  that  'Ayojirias  is  also  a  Doric  form  of  the 
name ;  but,  as  MUlIer  has  pointed  out,  the 
Doric  fonna  of  names  derived  (like  'Hynaias)  from 
liyleiint,  begin  with  dyri^  not  Aya  {'Ayn^traySpoSj 
*AyimpX^U  'Ay7i(ri9apu}5,  *Ayriai\aoSy  &c  :  'Ayrf- 
Hmg  itaelf  is  found  as  a  Doric  name,  Pind.  Ol.  ix. 
and  daewbere)  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  *Ay<urlas 
is  a  gennine  Ionic  name,  derived  from  AyofAcu,  like 
*A7afln9ta,  *Aycuruc\riSj  *  Ay  turKrBtyrts.  For  these 
and  other  reasons,  it  seems  that  the  identity  of 
Hegesias  with  Agasias  cannot  be  made  out,  while 
that  of  Hegesias  with  Hegias  is  highly  probable. 
It  is  true  that  Pliny  mentions  them  as  different 
persons,  but  nothing  is  more  likely  than  that  Pliny 
should  bare  put  together  the  statements  of  two 
different  Greek  authors,  of  whom  the  one  wrote  the 
artist*s  jfoll  name,  'Uyrialas^  while  the  other  used 
the  abbreviated  form,  ^HyUu.  Pliny  is  certainly 
wrong  when,  in  enumerating  the  works  of  Hegias, 
he  says,  **  Minerva  Pyrrhusque  rnr  laudatur.*^ 
What  is  meant  seems  to  have  been  a  group,  in 
which  (not  the  king,  but)  the  hero  Pyrrhus  was 
lepresented  as  supported  by  Pallas.  The  statues 
of  Castor  and  Pollux,  by  Hegesias,  are  supposed 
by  Winckelmann  to  be  the  same  as  those  which 
DOW  stand  on  the  stiirs  leading  to  the  capitol ;  but 
this  is  very  doubtful.  (Winckelmann,  Geschichie  d. 
Kmmst,  bk.  ix.  c  9.  §  31,  and  Vorl'dufiye  AUtarui- 
Immg^  §  100  ;  Sillig,  Catal.  Artif.  ».  r. ;  Thiersch, 
£pnchen,p,  128;  MdWer, A e^tietica,  p.l02.)  [P.S.J 
HEGESICLKS.  [Agasiclks.] 
HEGESIDE'MUS  {'Hyv(Ti^nf^os\  an  author  of 
mKertain  date,  quoted  by  Pliny.  (//.  N.  ix.  8.) 
The  reference  seems  to  be  to  an  historical  work, 
but  even  this  is  not  certam.  [E.  K  ] 

HEGESI'GONUS  {'Hyrifflyoyos),  a  Greek 
writer,  perhaps  an  historian,  of  uncertain  country 
and  date.  It  is  questionable  whether  the  name  be 
not  another  form  of  llesigonus.  (Txetx.  ChU.  i. 
18,  469,  vii.  144,  64.5;  Schol.  ad  Lycophr.  1021; 
Voasias,  de  Hist.  (J race.  p.  447,  ed.  Wester- 
mann.]  [E.  E.] 

HEOESILA'US.       [.Agesandrr    or   Agksi- 

HEGESI'LOCHUS.     [Aoksilochus.] 
HEGE'SINUS  ('Ht^Wkows),  a  writer  of  uncer- 
tain date,  author  of  a  poem  on  Attica,  called  Ar6(r, 
Tou  n. 
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apparently  of  a  legendary  chamcter.  Pansanias, 
who  has  preserved  four  Terses  of  the  poem,  tells  us 
that  it  had  perished  utterly  before  his  time,  and 
that  he  took  the  verses  in  question  from  the  work 
of  Callippus,  the  Corinthian,  on  the  history  of 
Orchomenus,  in  Boeotia.  (Pans.  ix.  29.)     [E.  E.] 

HEGE'SINUS  ('HTtjerfvouy),  of  Pergamum,  an 
Academic  philosopher,  the  successor  of  Evander 
and  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Cameades  in  the 
chair  of  the  academy.  He  flourished  about  B.  c. 
185.   (Diog.  Laert.  iv.  60  ;  Cic  Acad.  ii.  6.) 

HEGE'SIPPUS  CHTTiffimroO.  1.  An  Athe- 
nian  of  the  time  of  Demosthenes,  and  the  brother 
of  Hegesander,  was  nicknamed  Kpot^Xos  by 
Aeschiiies,  but  for  what  reason  is  quite  uncer- 
tain. He  was  of  the  same  political  party  as  De- 
mosthenes. He  advocated  the  Phocian  alliance, 
and  the  declaration  of  war  against  Philip,  who 
showed  his  resentment  by  his  conduct  towards  He- 
gesippus  in  the  celebrated  Macedonian  embassy. 
He  was  also  united  with  Demosthenes  in  his 
mission  to  excite  the  Peloponnesians  to  make  war 
with  Philip.  He  defended  Timarchus,  when  ac- 
cused by  Aeschines,  and  accused  Callippus.  The 
ancient  grammarians  ascribe  to  him  two  of  the 
orations  which  have  come  down  to  us  as  those  of 
Demosthenes,  namely,  that  on  Halonesus,  and  that 
on  the  treaty  with  Alexander.  (Dem.  de  Fals. 
Legat,  pp.  364,  447,  de  Coron.  p.  250,  PhiL  iii. 
p.  129  ;  Aeschin.  c.  Timarch,  p.  86,  e.  Ctenpk. 
p.  409  ;  Suid.  Hesych.,  Phot,  «.  v.  ;  Plut.  Demodh, 
17,  Apophihrgm,  p.  187,  d.  ;  Ruhnken,  Hitt.  CriL 
OraL  Graec.  33.  p.  Ixxix.) 

2.  A  comic  poet  of  the  New  Comedy,  who 
flourished  about  B.  c.  300.  Two  of  his  comedies 
are  quoted,  *Ait\^l  and  ^iXiratpou  Suidas  (s. 
p.)  confounds  him  with  the  orator.  (Athen.  viL 
p.  279,  a.,  p.  290,  b.,  ix.  p.  405,  d.  ;  Meineke, 
Hi^i.  Crit.  Com.  Graec.  pp.  475 — 477.) 

3.  Of  Tarentum,  a  writer  of  *0\f>apnrrtK(£  (Athen. 
X.  p.  429,  d. ;  xii.  p.  516,  c. ;  Pollux,  vi.  10.) 

4.  A  Greek  historian  or  topographer  of  Mecy- 
bema,  who  wrote  an  account  of  the  peninsula  of 
Pallcne.  He  is  mentioned  by  Dionysius  among 
ii'ipts  dpxMoi  Ktd  x6yov  ^loi.  {Ani.  Rom.  i.  49; 
Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  noAAifny  and  MriK^itpya ;  Vos- 
sius,  de  Hist.  Graec.  p.  448,  ed.  Westemiann.) 

5.  The  author  of  eight  epigrams  in  the  Greek 
Anthology,  which  appear,  from  the  simplicity  of  the 
style,  to  be  of  an  early  date.  (Brunck,  AnaL  vol. 
i.  p.  254;  Jacobs,  Anth,  Graec  vol.  i.  p.  187* 
vol.  xiii.  p.  901.)  [P.S.] 

HEGESrPYLA  ('HyritrtiriW),  daughter  of 
Olorus,  king  of  Thrace,  and  wife  of  Miltiades.  A 
son  of  hers,  named  Oloms,  after  his  grand&ther, 
was  the  father  of  Thucydides  the  historian.  In  sll 
probability,  he  was  the  fruit  of  a  second  mar- 
riage contracted  by  Hegesipvla  after  the  death 
of  Miltiades.  (Herod.  vL  3'9  ;  Marccllin.  Vit. 
Thuc.)  [E.E.] 

IIEGESI'STRATUS  {'HyrKrUrrpitTos).  1.  A 
son  of  Poisistratus  by  an  Argive  woman,  was 
placed  by  his  father  in  the  tyranny  of  Sigeium  in 
the  Troad,  and  maintained  possession  of  the  city 
atrainst  the  attacks  of  the  Mytilenaeans.  When 
Hippias  was  banished  from  Athens,  in  D.  c.  510, 
he  took  refuge  with  his  brother,  Hi^sistratus,  at 
Sigeium  (Herod,  v.  94  ;  Thuc.  Ti.  59). 

2.  An  Elean  soothsayer,  one  of  the  Telliadae. 
The  Spartans,  vrhouc  enemy  he  was,  having  once 
got  him  into  their  power,  confined  hira  with  his 
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foot  in  a  species  of  stocks,  intending  to  put  him  to 
death ;  but  Hegesistratus  cut  his  foot  off  with  a 
knife,  escaped  from  prison,  and  fled  to  Tegea, 
which  was  then  at  war  with  the  Lacedaemonians. 
He  was  hired  by  Mardonius,  and  acted  as  sooth- 
sayer for  the  Perftians  at  the  battle  of  Plataea,  B.C. 
479 ;  some  time  after  which  he  fell  again  into  the 
hands  of  the  Spartans,  at  Zacynthus,  and  was  put 
to  death  by  them.     (Herod,  ix.  37.) 

3.  A  Samian,  was  among  those  who  were  sent  from 
Samos  to  Lcotychides,  the  Spartan  king,  in  com- 
mand of  the  Greek  fleet  at  Dcloa,  to  urge  him  to 
come  to  the  aid  of  the  lonians  against  the  Persians. 
Leotychides  accepted  the  name  Hegesistratus 
(conductor  of  the  army)  as  a  good  omen,  and  com- 
plied with  the  request.  The  result  was  the  battle 
of  Mycale,  b.c.  479.  (Herod,  ix.  90—92.)  [E.  E.] 

HEOE'TOR  {'HyriTwp\  a  surgeon,  who  pro- 
bably lived  at  Alexandria  at  the  end  of  the  second 
or  the  beginning  of  the  first  century  b.  c,  as  he  is 
apparently  mentioned  by  Galen  as  a  contemporary 
of  several  physicians  who  lived  at  Alexandria 
about  that  time.  {De  Dignosc.  Puis.  iv.  3,  vol.  viii. 
p.  9.55.)  He  certainly  lived  before  ApoUonius 
Citiensis,  by  whom  he  is  quoted,  and  one  of  his 
opinions  controverted.  (Dietz,  SchcJ.  in  Jiippocr, 
et  Gal,  vol.  i.  pp.  34,  35,  41.)  He  was  one  of  the 
followers  of  Herophilus,  and  wrote  a  work  entitled 
Uepl  Airtciv^  De  Caiuisy  of  which  nothing  remains. 
This  work  has  been  attributed  to  Herophilus  by 
Dr.  Marx  (De  Heroph.  Vitaj  ^c.  pp.  II,  58),  who 
considers  the  word  *Hyi^»p  in  ApoUonius  to  be, 
not  a  proper  name,  but  a  sort  of  honorary  title  ap- 
plied to  Herophilus ;  but  that  both  these  suppo- 
sitions are  wrong  has  been  pointed  out  by  a  writer 
in  the  Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Rev,  vol.  xv.  pp.  109, 
110.  [\V.A.G.] 

HE'GIAS.     [HsoBsiAa] 

HEIMA'RMENE  (E//ia/>ftcn}),  the  personifica- 
tion of  fate.   [MOIRAB.] 

HE! US  ("Hcios),  the  name  of  an  ancient  and 
noble  family  at  Messana  in  Sicily.  They  were 
probably  hereditary  clients  of  the  Claudii.  (Cic. 
in  Verr.  iv.  3  ;  conip.  c  17.) 

1.  Cn.  Hbius,  one  of  the  judices  in  the  judicium 
Albianum,  b.  c.  74.   (Cic.  pro  Cluent.  38.)     [Clu- 

ENTIU8.] 

2.  Hbius,  a  citizen  of  Lilybaeum  in  Sicily,  and 
a  ward  of  C.  Claudius  Pulcher,  curule  aedile  in 
B.  c.  99.  He  was  one  of  the  many  Sicilians  whom 
Verres,  while  praetor,  robbed  of  money  and  works 
of  art.     (Cic.  t»  Verr.  iv.  17.) 

3.  C.  Hbius,  the  principal  citizen  of  Messana  in 
Sicily,  and  head  of  the  deputation  which  Verres 
persuaded  or  compelled  that  city  to  send  to  Rome 
in  b.  c.  70,  to  give  evidence  in  his  favour,  when 
impeached  by  Cicero.  But  Heius,  although  he 
diM;harged  his  public  commission,  was  in  his  own 
person  an  important  witness  for  the  prosecution. 
He  had,  indeed,  been  one  of  the  principal  sufferers 
from  the  praetor^s  rapacity.  Before  the  administra- 
tion of  Verres  Heius  was  the  possessor,  by  long 
inheritance,  of  some  of  the  rarest  and  most  perfect 
specimens  of  Grecian  art.  Among  them  were  the 
famous  Eros  in  marble  by  Praxiteles ;  an  equally 
celebrated  Horacles  in  bronze,  by  Myron  ;  Cane- 
phoroe,  by  Polycletus ;  and  Attalic  tapestry,  as 
rare  and  much  more  costly  than  the  Gobelin  tapestry 
of  modem  times.  All  these  ancestral  treasures  of 
the  Heian  family,  some  of  which  being  the  furni- 
ture cf  the  family -chiipi'l,  were  siicnd  as  well  as 
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priceless,  Verres  purchased  frum  their  rduetaat 
owner  at  a  nominal  price,  borrowed  without  return- 
ing, or  seized  without  apology,  until  both  the  house 
and  larahum  of  Heius  were  stripped  bare  of  every 
work  of  art,  except  one  ancient  piece,  probably  of 
Pelasgian  manufacture,  which  was  neither  beautiful 
nor  curious  enough  for  the  piaetor^s  cabinet. 
Verres  had  been  equally  unscrupulous  with  the 
money  and  property  of  Heius,  who  declared,  when 
examined  by  Cicero,  that  so  far  from  consenting  to 
the  sale  of  his  statues,  no  price  could  have  induced 
him  to  alienate  them  from  the  Heian  inheritance. 
(Cic.  in  Verr.  ii.  5,  iv.  2, 7, 67,  v.  1 8.)      [  W.  R  D.] 

HE'LARA  {'ZkApfri)y  a  daughter  of  Orchomenuiy 
became  by  Zeus  the  mother  of  Tityus,  but  the  god, 
from  fear  of  Hera,  concealed  her  under  the  earth. 
(Apollod.  i.  4.  §  1  ;  Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  762  ;  Strab. 
ix.  p.  423.)  [L.  a] 

HE  LEI  US  fEXciof),  a  son  of  Perseus  and 
Andromeda,  who  joined  Amphitryon  in  the  war 
against  the  Teleboans,  and  received  from  him  the 
ishinds  of  the  Taphians.  (ApoUod.  it  4.  §§  5,  7  ; 
Schol.  ad  Horn.  11.  xix.  116;  Strab.  viiL  p.  363, 
where  he  is  called 'EA-ios.)  [L.  S.] 

HE'LENA  ('EA^i^),  a  daughter  of  Zeus  and 
Leda,  and  the  sister  of  Polydeuces  and  Castor ; 
some  traditions  called  her  a  daughter  of  Zeus  by 
Nemesis.  (Apollod.  iil.  10.  §  6;  Hygin.  Fab.  77; 
Schol.  ad  Callim.  Hymn,  in  Dion,  232.)  She  was 
of  surpassing  beauty,  and  is  said  to  have  in  her 
youth  been  carried  off  by  Theseus,  in  conjunction 
with  Peirithous  to  Attica.  When  therefwe  Theseus 
was  absent  in  Hades,  Polydeuces  and  Castor 
(the  Dioscuri)  undertook  an  expedition  to  Attica. 
Athens  was  taken,  Helena  delivered,  and  Aethra, 
the  mother  of  Theseus,  was  taken  jHrisoner,  and 
carried  by  the  Dioscuri,  as  a  slave  of  Helena,  to 
Sparta.  (Hygin.  Fab.  79 ;  oomp.  Pans,  i  17.  §  6, 
41.  §  5,  ii.  22.  §  7.)  After  her  return  to  Sparta, 
princely  suitors  appeared  from  all  parts  of  Greece 
(Hygin.  Fab.  81 ;  Apollod.  iil  10.  §  8),  but,  after 
a  consultation  with  Odysseus,  who  was  likewise 
one  of  them,  Tyndareua,  the  husband  of  Leda, 
gave  her  in  marriage  to  Menelaus,  who  became  by 
her  the  father  of  Hermione,  and,  according  to 
others,  of  Nicostratus  also.  She  was  subsequently 
seduced  and  carried  off  by  Paris  to  Troy.  [Paris; 
Menelaus.]  Ptolemaeus  Hephaestion  ^4)  men- 
tions six  other  mythical  personages  of  tne  same 
name:  1.  a  daughter  of  Paris  and  Helena;  2.  a 
daughter  of  Aegisthus  and  Clytaemnestra  ;  3.  a 
daughter  of  Epidamnius;  4.  a  daughter  of  Faustulus, 
the  shepherd  who  brought  up  Romulus  and  Remus; 
5.  a  daughter  of  Tityrus  ;  and  6.  a  daughter  of 
Micythus,  the  beloved  of  Stesichorus.       [L.  8.] 

IIE'LENA,  FLA'VIA  JU'LIA.  1.  The 
mother  of  Constantine  the  Great,  was  unquestion- 
ably of  low  origin,  perhaps  the  daughter  of  an  inn- 
keeper, but  the  report  chronicled  by  Zosimus,  and 
not  rejected  by  Orosius,  that  she  was  not  joined  in 
lawful  wedlock  to  Chlorus  seems  to  be  no  less 
destitute  of  foundation  than  the  monkish  legend 
which  represents  her  father  as  a  British  or  Cale- 
donian king.  When  her  husband  was  elevated  to 
the  dignity  of  Caesar  by  Diocletian,  in  a.  d.  292, 
he  was  compelled  to  repudiate  his  wife,  to  make 
way  for  Theodora,  the  step-child  of  Maximianus 
Herculius :  but  the  necessity  of  such  a  divorce  is 
in  itself  a  sufficient  proof  that  the  existing  marriage 
was  regarded  as  regular  and  legal.  Subsequently, 
when  her  son  succeeded  to  the  purple,  Hdena 
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fn  noM  iegne  eampcnBled  foi 
•be  wu  tnalFd  during  the  nmai 
«rit)i  ihe  thiwI  msiVni  dittinction,  received  the 
titla  of  AaguHlm,  and  itler  her  d«lh,  tl  an  ad 
mwtd  an,  about  x.  v.  338,  hei  mfmory  viu  kep 
•Un  bf  the  namea  of  Helenopolit  and  l[elcnnpon 
nu,  bcitowid  reipeclirety  upon  h  cil;  of  Syria,  i 
dt;  of  Ktfaj'nia,  and  n  diitrict  bonlfring 


.    Theri 


■ml  to  theChrittian  faitl 
bar«  embnced  at  the  iniiance  of  Conilantine,  I 
pjilgrimage  to  J^niaalem,  where  the  wa*  belies 
to  hare  diicorered  the  Kpulchre  of  our  Lord, 
gttbei  witti  the  wood  of  the  true  cmis,  and   her 
■(•Jaiii  patranage  of  the  (ajihful,  haie  ifiurded  a 
«i^LDiu  theme  to  Eusebini,  SoEomeniift,  Thendnre- 
tu.  tad  Rdeiiulical  hiilorian*.  and,  at  a  Inter 
period,  procnred  foe  her  the  g\ar)  of  canoniaation. 
(Oniter,  C  I.  ccliuiT.  1  ;  Kntrop.  i.  2  ;  AureL 
Vid.  Epil.  3.4,  40 :  Zoiim.  ii.  8  :  Oroi.  yii.  •25  ; 
EsKb.   yU.   ContL  iii.  46,  47  ;  Soionwn.  ii.  1  i 
Thtodaret.   L   18.     On  the  legitimaFj  of  St.  He- 
lena'! marriage,  tee  Tilleraont,  Iliitoin  da  Empt- 
nmrtt  toL  iT,,  AWfj  nr  CEmpertur  Oonstanlin, 
■oL  i.,  and  on  the  period  of  her  death,  not.  Ivii.) 

2.  DaughWT  of  Conitaniine  the  Qreai  and 
Faiuta,  n>  f^Ten  in  narrinje  hj  her  brother 
Csaitaoliu  to  her  coiuin  Julian  Ihe  Apoilate, 
when  the  latter  wa>  namiraled  Caei 
tb*  end  of  .A.  D.  355.  She  nurrired  tl 
fire  jean  onl;,  ontit  a,  d.  360,  having  borne  one 
diitd,  a  boj,  which  died  immedialeljafieriu  birth. 
Her  iteriliLj,  as  well  ae  the  fate  of  thii  aoliljiiy 

HamlliDBi,  to  the  giully  art)  of  her  tiater-in-lavr. 
the  empteu  Eiuebia.  (Amm.  Marc.  iv.  8.  J  18, 

■«.  10.  I  n, ..I.  MS.) 

The  medals  belonging  la  thii  epoch  which  bear 
tliB  name  of  Htlttia  are  peculiarly  eml:-  -      '   - 
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The  diaKrtation  of  Eckhel.  toI.  riii.  p. 
143,  giTei  within  a  ihort  compatt  the  robitaiiee 
of  the  difterenl  iheotifi  which  have  been 
broached  from  lime  to  time  bj  writers  upon  these 
topics.  [W.  R.] 

HE-LENA  CE^^vn).  the  daughter  of  Timnn  of 
Egypt,  painted  the  battle  of  Isaus  about  Ibe  time 
of  its  ottiirrence  {b,  c  333).  In  Ihe  reipi  of  Ves- 
pnsian  this  picture  was  placed  in  the  Temple  of 
Peace  at  Rome.  (Piol.  Hephaest  op.  Phot.  cod. 
190,  p.  149,  b.  30,  ed.  Bekker.)     It  is  supposed 


copyot 


>t  the  I 


1  very  di 


,  if  not 


poesihie,  to  decide  which  belong 
wife  of  Chlorus,  which  to  Helena  the  wife  of 
Julian,  and  which  to  Helena  the  wife  of  Critpua 
The  designation  appean  upon  the  obvenei  under 
Ibor  formi:  1.  Fl.  Jul.  HELiN.tB.  Atia. ;  1. 
Fi-svi*  or  Fl.  H»i.ena.  Augusta  ;  3.  Ha- 
LiKi.  N.  F.  (A'oU/it  Femi-a) ;  4.  IUlina  Fl. 
Max.  {Htleaa  Flavia  Mmima). 


t  Pompei 
believe  it 

Arbela.     All  (hat  tnn  be  Kifelj  said 
is,  that  the  mosaic  represenfA  one  of  Alexander^ 
battles,  and  that  in  all  probability  the  penon  in  (he 
'ariot  is  Dareiu).     (Miilter,  ArtAiial.  d.  Kunit, 
163.  n.  1,  fi.)  [P.  8.1 

HR'LENUS  (EAeroi),   a  ion   oT  PHam   and 
Hecabe,  woe  it  skilful  observer  of  auguries,  and 
■  e  counsel  of  the  gods  (Horn.  II.  ri.  76, 
Apollod.  iii.  IS.  g  5);  but  he  was  at  (he 
le  a  warrior,  and  with  Deiphobus  he  led 
the  third  host  of  the  Trojans  against  the  camp  of 
Oreeks.      (IL  tii.  fl4.)      He  fought  against 
'nelana.  but  wa*  wounded  by  him  (liii.  580, 
.).  This  is  in  outline  all  that  the  Homeric  poemi 
ua  of  Helenas  but  in  other  traditions  we  find 
iho  following  additions.     Once,  when  yet  children, 
id  Cassandra  were  left  by  their  p.irents 
in  the  temple  of  the  Thymbraean  Apollo  ;  and,  ai 
asleep,  snakes  came  and  cleaned   their 
ear*,  whereby  they  acquired  the  gili  of  prophecy. 
(Eustath.  ad  tiam.  p.  663.)      Another  tradition 
,  that  hia  original  name  waa  Scnmandrins,  and 
he   received  the  name  of   Helenn.  fnm  a 
ician  soothsayer,  who  also  instructed  him  in 
prophetic  art.      (Eustalh.  ad  Horn.   p.  6-;6.) 
jceting  his  deserting  his  countrymen  and  join- 
,  the  Greeks,  there  are  dilferent  accounts  ;  le- 
cording  to  some  it  wa*  the  act  of  hia  free  will,  and, 
according  to  olhera,  be  was  ensnared  by  Odysseus 
'     wanted  lo  have  Ilia  prophecy  respecting  Ihe 
3f  Trey.     (Taett  ad  Lyeapk.  S05 ;  Soph.  Phi- 
605,  1338  )  0>.  Mel.  liii.  99,  723.)     Olhen 
again  rebte  that  Chrj-aea  announced  (o  the  Greeks 
^at  Helenui  waa  staying  with  him  in  the  tem|Ja 
ofApoIto.  When  therefiireDioniedH  and  Odysieni 
were  tent  to  fetch  hint,  Helenus  surrendered  to  them, 
requesting  them  lo  assign  lo  him  a  place  where  he 
might  live  away  from  his  own  friends  and  relatives. 
He  then  informed  them  that  he  had  not  left  hi* 
country  and  friends  from  fear  of  death,  but  on  ac- 
count of  the  sacrilege  which  Paris  had  committed, 
in  murdering  Achilles  in  the  temple,  and  told  them 
of  the  time  and   the  circamslaoces  under  which 
Tmy  should  felL     (Diet.  Cret  it.   IB.)     Others 
lastly,  relate  (hat.  on  the  death  of  Paris  Helenn* 
and  Deiphobus  disputed  about  the  possession  of 
Helena,  and  that  Helenas  being  conqnered,  Aed  to 
Mount  Ida,  where  he  wa>  taken  prisoner  bv  Ihe 
Greeks  (Conon,  A'arr.  34;  Serr,  od^n.  iL  166.) 
In  the  Philoclelei  of  Sophocles,  Helenui  foietella 
10  Pyrrhui,  the  son  of  Achilles,  that  Troy  shall  fall 
only  through  Pyrrhug  and  Philoclctes  \  and  afler 
the  destruction  of  the  ciiy,  he  nvesli  to  Pynhna  Iha 
sufferings  which  awaited  the  Greeks  who  returned 
home  by  tea.and  prevailsoponbim  to  return  by  land, 
and  settle  in  Epelnu.     (Sent,  ad  At*,  a.   166.) 
Alter  ibe  death  of  Pyrriiiu  ha  nceind  a  partioa 
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of  the  country,  and  married  Andromache,  by  whom 
he  became  the  father  of  Cestrinus.  The  remaining 
part  of  Epeiriu  was  given  to  Molossus,  the  son  of 
Pyrrhus.  (Pans  i.  11.  §  1,  &c,  ii.  23.  §  6;  Virg. 
Aen.  iii.  295,  333.)  When  Aeneas  in  his  wander- 
ings arrired  in  Epeinis,  he  was  hospitably  received 
by  Helenus,  who  also  foretold  him  the  future 
events  of  his  life.  (Virg.  Aen,  iii.  245,  374  ;  Ov. 
Met  XV.  438.)  According  to  an  Argive  tradition, 
Helenus  was  buried  at  Argos.  (Pans.  ii.  23.  §  5.) 
A  different  person  of  the  same  name  occurs  in  the 
Uiad  (v.  707).  [L.  S.] 

HE'LENUS  CEAcvoj)*  »<>"  of  Pyrrhus,  king  of 
Epeirus,  by  Lanassa,  daughter  of  Agnthocles.  He 
was  very  young  when  he  accompanied  his  father  on 
his  expedition  to  Italy,  b.  c.  280  ;  but  Pyrrhus  is 
said  to  have  conceived  the  project,  when  elated 
with  his  first  successes  in  Sicily,  of  establishing 
Helenus  there  as  king  of  the  island,  to  which  as 
grandson  of  Agathocles  he  appeared  to  have  a  sort 
of  hereditary  claim.  (Just  xviii,  1,  xxiii.  3.)  But 
the  tide  of  fortune  soon  turned  ;  and  when  Pyrrhus 
saw  himself  compelled  to  abandon  both  Sicily  and 
Italy,  he  left  Helenus  at  Tarentum,  together  with 
Milo,  to  command  the  garrison  of  that  city,  the 
only  place  in  Italy  of  which  he  still  retained  pos- 
session. It  was  not  long  before  he  recalled  them 
both  from  thence,  in  consequence  of  the  unex- 
pected views  that  had  opened  to  his  ambition  in 
Macedonia  and  Greece.  Helenus  accompanied  his 
£ither  on  his  expedition  into  the  Peluponnese 
(b.  c.  272),  and  after  the  fatal  night  attack  on 
Argos,  in  which  Pyrrhus  himself  perished,  he  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Antigonus  Gonatas,  who  how- 
ever behaved  towards  him  in  the  most  magnani- 
mous manner,  treated  him  with  the  utmost  dis- 
tinction, and  sent  him  back  in  safety  to  Epeirus, 
bearing  with  him  the  remains  of  his  father.  (Just 
XXV.  3,  5;  Plut.  Pyrrh,  33,  34.)  After  this  we 
hear  no  more  of  him. 

2.  A  freedman  of  Octavian,  who  enjoyed  a  high 
place  in  his  favour.  He  was  taken  prisoner  in 
Sardinia  by  Maenas,  the  lieutenant  of  Sext. 
Pompey  (b.  c,  40),  but  the  latter  set  him  at  liberty 
without  ransom,  in  order  to  curry  fiivour  with  Au- 
gustus. (Dion  Cass.  xlviiL  30.)  According  to 
Appian  (B.  C.  r.  66),  he  was  employed  as  a 
general  by  Octavian,  and  had  reduced  Sardinia  not 
long  before  ;  but  Dion  Cassius  represents  M.  Lurius 
as  the  commander  in  the  island  at  the  time  of  its 
capture.  [E.  H.  B.] 

HE'LENUS  CE\9vos)f  a  veterinary  surgeon, 
who  may  perhaps  have  lived  in  the  foiuth  or  fifth 
century  after  Christ  Of  his  writings  only  some 
fragments  remain,  which  arc  to  be  found  in  the 
Collection  of  Writers  on  Veterinary  Surgery,  first 
published  in  Latin  by  Joannes  Ruellius,  Paris, 
1530,  fol.,  and  afterwards  in  Greek  by  Simon  Gry- 
naeus,  Biisil.  1537,  4to.  [W.  A.  G.] 

HELIADAE  and  HELIADES  ('HAidteot  and 
'HAtdSfs),  that  is,  the  male  and  female  descendants 
of  Helios,  and  might  accordingly  be  applied  to  all 
his  children,  but  in  mythology  the  name  is  given 
more  particularly  to  the  seven  sons  and  the  one 
daughter  of  llelios  by  Rhode  or  Rhodes.  Their 
names  are,  Cercaphus,  Actis,  Macareus,  Tanages, 
Triopas,  Phaeton,  Ochimus,  and  Electryone.  These 
names,  however,  as  well  as  their  number,  are  not 
the  same  in  all  accounts.  (Died.  v.  56,  &c. ;  Schol. 
ad  Find.  OL  ri\.  131,  &c.)  It  should  be  observed 
that  the  tiaten  of  Pbneton  are  likewise  called 


HELIO. 

Heliades.  (Ov.  Met,  ii.  340,  &c. ;  Apollon.  Rhod. 
iv.  604.)  [L.  S.] 

HELI'ANAX  ('HWiO,  brother  of  Stcsi- 
choms,  who,  according  to  Suidas  («.  v.),  was  a 
lawgiver,  probably  in  one  of  the  itates  of  Si* 
cily.  [C.P.M.] 

HELIAS.     [Elias.] 

HELICAON  ('EAiKowi'),  a  son  of  Antenor, 
and  husband  of  Laodice,  a  daughter  of  Priam. 
(Horn.  //.  iii  124 ;  Pans.  x.  26.  §  2.)  [L.  a] 

HEXICE  ('HAfin}).  1.  A  daughter  of  Lycaon, 
was  beloved  by  Zeus,  but  Hera,  oat  of  jealousy, 
metamorphosed  her  into  a  she-bear,  whereupon 
Zeus  placed  her  among  the  stars,  tmder  the  name 
of  the  Great  Northern  Bear.  (Senr.  ad  Virg.  Georg, 
i.  138,  246.)  When  Demeter  invoked  her,  asking 
for  information  about  her  lost  daughter.  He! ice 
referred  her  to  Helios.  (Or.  Past.  ir.  580.)  Hy- 
ginus  {Poet  Astr.  ii.  2,  13)  calls  her  a  daughter  of 
Olenus,  and  says  that  she  brought  up  Zeus. 

2.  A  daughter  of  Selinus,  and  the  wife  of  Ion. 
The  town  of  Helice,  in  Achaia,  wai  beliered  to 
have  derived  its  name  from  her.  (Pana.  rii.  1.  §  2 ; 
Steph.  Bys.  t.  r.) 

3.  A  daughter  of  Danans,  mentioned  by  Hy- 
ginns.     {Fab.  170.)  [L.  S.] 

HEXICON  ('EAiKflfir),  a  native  of  Cyxicns,  a 
friend  and  disciple  of  Plata  He  was  for  some 
time  a  resident  at  the  court  of  Dionysius  the 
Younger,  and  was  presented  by  him  with  a  talent 
of  silver  for  having  correctly  predicted  an  eclipse  of 
the  sun.  (Plut  Dum.  p.  966.)  According  to  Sui- 
das («.  t\ ),  he  wrote  a  work  entitled  *Avorf  A^crfiara, 
and  a  treatise  Tltpi  Aioarffituiy.  [C.  P.  M.] 

HE'LICON  ('EAiin^),  the  son  of  Acena,  of 
Salami  s,  in  Cypms,  was  a  eelebxated  artist  in 
weaving  variegated  garments  and  hannngs.  He 
made  the  war  cloak  {hriw6fnn^ia)  which  the  Rho- 
dians  presented  to  Alexander  the  Great  (Pint. 
AlejT.  32.)  Plutarch's  addition  to  his  name  of  the 
words  rov  iroAoiov,  makes  it  probable  that  he  lived 
about  the  time  of  Phidias,  under  whose  direction 
we  know  that  artists  of  his  class  (wotinXral) 
wrought.  (Plut  Pmc.  12.)  The  celebrated  works 
of  Helicon  and  his  father  are  mentioned  under 
AcBSAB.  (MUller,  Archaol.  d.  KuruL  §  114,  n.  I, 
and  Nachirdge,  p.  706.)  [P.  S.] 

HELICO^NIUS  CEAmcsJi'ioj),  a  Byzantine 
writer,  lived  in  the  fourth  century,  and  did  not  die 
before  a.  d.  395,  since  it  was  down  to  this  year 
that  his  work  extended.  This  work  was  a  dironide 
from  Adam  to  Theodosius  the  Great,  divided  into 
ten  books.  (Suidas,  8.  r.  'EAurafr  ;  Fabric.  Bibl, 
Graec.  vol.  xi.  p.  633.)  [W.  P.] 

HE'LIO  or  HE'LION  ('HAfo^),  magister  offi- 
ciorum,  a.  d.  4 14— 417,  424 — 427,  under  Theodo- 
sius II.  He  is  also  called  Patricins  by  Olympio- 
dorus.  (Comp.  Cod.  Theod.  6.  tit  27.  s.  20.  and  7. 
tit.  8.  8. 14.)  He  was  commissioned  by  Theodosius 
to  invest  with  the  robe  of  Caesar,  at  Thessalonica, 
A.  D.  424,  the  boy  Valentinian  III.,  then  in  exile 
[Gal LA,  No.  3]  ;  and  after  the  overthrow  and 
death  of  the  usurper  Joannes,  he  invested  Valen- 
tinian at  Rome,  a.  d.  425,  with  the  robes  and 
crown  of  Augustus.  Helio  had,  before  these  trans- 
actions (a.  d.  422),  been  engaged  by  Theodosius, 
by  whom  he  was  much  esteemed,  in  negotiating  a 
peace  with  the  Persian  king  Varanes.  ((^.  Theod. 
13.  tit  3.  s.  17;  6.  tit  27.  ss.  17,  18,  19,  20 ;  7. 
tit  8.  B.  14  ;  Oothofired.  Pro$op.Cod.  Theod.;  Olynv 
piod.  apud  Phot.  BtV.  Cod.  80  ;  Socrat.  //.  E,  vii 
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90,  24 ;  The<^hao.  Cknmog,  toI.  i.  p.  134,  ed. 
Bonn ;  TUIeinont,  Hitt,  da  Emp,  vol.  ri.)  [ J.C.  M.l 

HELIOCLES  ('H\ioir\i}s),  a  king  of  Bactria, 
«r  of  the  Indo-Bactxian  provinces  south  of  the 
Faropamisna,  known  only  from  his  coins.  Many 
flf  tbeae  are  hilingual,  having  Greek  inscriptions 
•n  the  one  side,  and  Arian  characters  on  the  re- 
verie: whence  it  is  inferred  that  he  must  have 
flonrished  in  the  interval  between  the  death  of 
Eociatides  and  the  destruction  of  the  Greek  king^ 
&Mn  of  Bactria,  b.  c.  127.  It  appears  probable 
also,  from  one  of  his  coins,  that  he  must  have 
reigiied  at  one  time  conjointly  with,  or  sulK>rdinate 
to  Encratides :  and  Lassen,  Mionnet,  and  Wilson, 
coneeive  him  to  be  the  son  of  Eucratides,  who  is 
mentioned  by  Justin  as  being  at  first  associated 
with  hit  ftither  in  the  sovereign  power,  and  who 
afterwards  put  him  to  death.  (Justin,  xli.  6  ;  Las- 
aen,  Geteh.  der  iiactr,  Kottiye;  Wilson *s  Ariana, 
p.  262.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

HELIOIXyRUS  (*HAio8mpoO,  the  treasurer 
of  Selencns  Philopator,  king  of  Syria,  murdered 
hia  master,  and  attempted  to  seize  the  crown 
for  himself  but  was  expelled  by  Eumenes  and 
Attalna,  of  Pergamus,  who  established  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  in  the  kingdom,  b.  c  175.  (Ap- 
pian,  S^,  45;  Li  v.  xli.  24.)  The  well-known 
■tory  of  his  being  sent  by  Seleucus  to  rob  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  of  his  miraculous  punish- 
ment (2  Maceah.  iii.),  is  rendered  somewhat 
■ospicions  by  the  silence  of  Josephus.  The  author 
ef  the  anonymous  work  on  the  Maccabees  tells  the 
atory  of  Apollonius,  instead  of  Heliodonis,  and 
iftys  nothing  about  the  miraculous  part  of  it.  {De 
Maeeab,4.)  [P.S] 

HELIODO'RUS,  praefcctus  nrbi  at  Constanti- 
nople, ▲.  D.  432,  is  probably  the  Heliodonis  men- 
tioned with  a  high  encomium  by  Theodoric,  king 
of  the  Ostrogoths  in  Italy,  in  a  letter  included  in 
the  works  of  Cassiodorus.  A  person  of  the  same 
name,  poasibly  the  same  person,  was  comes  sacra- 
nun  largitionum,  a.  d.  468.  (Cod.  Theod.  6.  tit. 
24,  $  1 1*  with  the  note  of  Gothofredus ;  Cassiodor. 
Vartar.  i.  4.)  [J.  C.  M.] 

HELIODO'RUS  CHAw/Sc^poj),  literary  :— 

1.  Poets.  1.  Of  Athens.  A  tragedian,  and 
anthor  of  a  poem  entitled  diroAvriiccS,  from  which 
Galen  quotes  some  verses  about  poisons.  {De  An- 
tidoL  it  7,  voL  xiv.  p.  145 ;  Welcker,  die  Griech, 
7V^.  p.  1323.) 

2.  The  author  of  a  poem  entitled  Proteniattt^ 
from  which  Stephanus  Byzantinus,  («.  v.  *vKdKfi) 
quotes  an  hexameter  verse. 

3.  The  author  of  a  poem  entitled  'IraXiKci  9td- 
ftara^  from  which  Stobaeus  (Floril.  tit.  100,  c.  6) 
quotes  six  verses.  He  probably  lived  after  Cicero. 
(Meineke,  Comm.  Mute.  Spec.  i.  3,  p.  38.) 

II.  Philosopiibrs,  Rhctoricians,  and  Gram- 
MARIANA.  1.  A  writer  on  metres,  whose  *E7xs*- 
piBunf  is  often  quoted  by  Hcphaestion,  Rufinus,  and 
others,  and  who  alio  wrote  Tltpl  fiowraciis,  (Pris- 
cian,  de  Fig.  Nam.  ii.  396,  ed.  KrehL)  He  was  the 
fisther  of  the  grammarian  Irenaeus,  and  the  teacher 
of  Minutius  Pacatai.  He  probably  lived  shortly 
before  the  time  of  Augustus.  (Suid.  $,  v.  E^vcuos ; 
Fabric  Bibl.  Orate,  vol.  i.  p.  512,  vol.  vi  pp.  206, 
344,  368,  vol.  viii.  p.  126 ;  Ritschl,  DU  Ateanndr. 
A*y.  pp.  138,  &c) 

2.  Perhaps  the  eame  as  the  preceding,  a  gram- 
marian, whose  commentaries  on  Homer  are  quoted 
by  EuatatKius  and  other  scholiasts  on  Homer,  and 
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by  Apoll<niius  and  Hesychini.  Iriarte  mentiona 
some  grammatica]  MSSw  by  a  certain  Heliodonis  io 
the  Royal  Library  at  Madrid.  (Villoison,  Prdeg* 
m  JpoUom.  Xer.  Horn.  pp.  24,  61 ;  Fabric;  IL  ee.; 
RiUchl,  /.  e.,  who  eonsidera  the  Heliodoms  who 
wrote  scholia  to  the  v^x*^  ypofifioruc/i  of  IKonysiua 
Thrax,  to  be  a  different  person.) 

3.  A  rhetorician  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus, whom  Horace  mentions  as  the  companion 
of  his  journey  to  Bnmdisium,  calling  him  **  by  fiur 
the  most  learned  of  the  Greeks.**   {Sat,  i.6.i,  8.) 

4.  A  Stoic  philosopher  at  Rome,  who  became  a 
delator  in  the  reign  of  Nero.  Among  his  victinia 
was  his  own  disciple,  Licinios  Silaniua.  He  was 
attacked  by  Juvenal  {Sai.  i  vv.  83,  85,  and 
schol.). 

5.  A  rhetorician,  and  also  private  secietary  to 
the  emperor  Hadrian.  He  was  a  contemporary 
and  rival  of  Dionysins  of  Miletns,  who,  we  are 
told,  once  said  to  him,  **  The  emperor  can  give 
yon  money  and  honoor,  but  he  cannot  make  yon 
an  orator.**  He  was  probably  the  same  person  as 
Heliodorus  of  Syria,  who,  as  the  reward  of  his 
skill  in  rhetoric,  was  made  pnefect  of  £!gypt,  and 
whose  son,  Avidins  Cassins,  attnnpted  to  usurp  the 

furple  in  the  reign  of  Marcus  Auroliui  Antoninus. 
CA88IU8  Avioios.]  (Dion,  Ixix.  8,  Ixxi.  22,  and 
Reimarus  ad  toe.)  Reimarus  confounds  Heliodoraa 
with  Hadrian*s  other  secrataiy,  Celer.  That  they 
were  not  the  same  person  is  proved  by  the  distinct 
mention  of  both  of  them  in  an  oration  of  Aristeidek 
( Grot.  Sac.  iv.  pp.  595,  602.)  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  this  is  also  the  Heliodorus  whom  Aelius 
Spartianus  mentions  as  a  philosopher  and  friend  of 
Hadrian,  but  who,  the  same  writer  tells  us,  snfSned 
the  usual  fate  of  Hadrian*s  friends,  and  was  abused 
by  the  emperor  **  famosisumis  literia.**  (Spart. 
Had,  15,  16.)  It  Is  doubtful  whether  this  Helio- 
dorus or  the  preceding  [No.  8]  is  the  grammarian 
who  is  satirically  alluded  to  by  the  epigrammatiata 
of  the  Greek  Anthology.  (Bmnck,  AmaL  vol  i 
p.  ll,vo1.ii.  pp.827,  382.) 

6.  Philoatratus  relates  the  life  of  an  Arabian 
sophist,  Heliodonis,  who  lived  under  (>atacalla, 
and  gained  the  fisvonr  of  the  emperor  in  a  curious 
way,  and  who,  after  his  patron's  death,  was  made 
the  pFsefect  of  a  certain  island.  {ViL  SepUeL 
22.) 

III.  Historian.  An  Athenian, somamed  IIcpi- 
vynrrit,  wrote  a  description  of  the  worits  of  art  in 
the  Acropolis  at  Athens,  which  is  quoted  under  the 
various  titles,  Tltpl  dirpoirtfA«fl«f,  n^  rAf  *A9i/v)|(ri 
rpiT^Stfi',  *Ani6if/taTa,  and  de  Atkemieiumm  AmUJ^ 
matu.  This  work  was  one  of  the  anUKHities  lor 
Pliny*s  account  of  the  Greek  artists.  Heliodorus 
lived  after  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  at 
least  if  he  be  the  person  meant  in  the  fint  pasai^ 
of  Athenaeus  now  referred  to.  (A then.  ii.  p.  45,  c. 
vi.  p.  229,  e.  ix.  p.  406,  c. ;  SaidL,  Phot.,  HarpocraL 
8.  VV.  etTToA^r,  Nlie%  'Omfra^,  Tipnr6ktua ;  Plin. 
Elench.  m  IMf.  xzziiL  xxxiv.  xxzv.)  He  ii  alto 
apparently  mentioned  in  a  pasmge  of  Plntareh  at 
the  author  of  a  work  TlefA  funt/iirsfr  (  FilL  JT.  OraL 
p.  849,  c),  but  in  that  pasmge  we  should  pnbablj 
read  At6Setp9S  for  *HKMmpos.  (yoiiiQ%  dt  UwU 
Grate,  p.  448,  ed.  Westermann.) 

IV.  KoMANO-WRiTBE,  the  authoTof  the  oldaat 
and  by  fiur  the  best  of  the  Greek  wmancea.  Heiio- 
dorus,  the  son  of  Theodosiua,  was  a  nativa  of 
Syria,  and  was  bom,  not,  aa  PhoCna  mya,  at 
Amiiida,batat  Eme«,as  he  Umiatf  teOtwatth* 
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end  of  hiB  romance: — ToiSvSt  wtpas  l<rx*  ''^^ 
evvrayiM  r&v  ittpX  Otccyitniif  koX  XaplxXtuuf 
AidiowiKcitr  6  <rw4ra^9P  iyf^p  ♦oii'i{  *Efi«niv^f, 
Twv  d<f>*  'HAtov  y4yo5^  S^oJioaiov  ttous  'HAuJSwpof. 
The  words  rcSr  il^^  'HAtov  y4vos  no  doubt  mean 
that  he  was  of  the  family  of  priests  of  the  Syrian 
god  of  the  Sun  (Elagabalus).  He  lived  about 
the  end  of  the  fourth  century  of  our  era,  under 
Theodosius  and  his  sons.  He  wrote  his  romance 
in  early  life.  He  afterwards  became  bishop  of 
Tricca  in  Thessaly,  where  he  introduced  the  reg^ 
Intion,  that  every  priest  who  did  not,  upon  his 
ordination,  separate  himself  from  his  wife,  should 
be  deposed.  (Socrat.  H.  E.  v.  22.)  Nicephorus 
(/I.E.  xii.  34)  adds  that,  on  the  ground  of  the 
alleged  injury  which  had  been  done  to  the  morals 
of  young  persons  by  the  reading  of  the  Aeihiopica, 
a  provincial  synod  decreed  that  Heliodorus  must 
either  suife-r  his  book  to  be  burnt,  or  lay  down  his 
bishopric,  and  that  Heliodorus  chose  the  latter 
alternative.  The  story  has  been  wisely  rejected 
by  Valesius,  Petavius,  Huet,  and  other  scholars ; 
and  it  is  the  more  improbable  from  the  fact  that 
there  is  nothing  of  a  corrupting  tendency  in  the 
Aethiopica.  We  have  no  ^rther  accounts  of  the 
life  of  HeUodorus.     (Phot.  Cod.  73.) 

His  romance  is  in  ten  books,  and  is  entitled 
Atthiopicoy  because  the  scene  of  the  beginning  and 
the  end  of  the  story  is  laid  in  Aethiopia.  It  relates 
the  loves  of  Theagenes  and  Charicleia.  Persine, 
the  wife  of  Hydaspes,  king  of  Aethiopia,  bore  a 
daugnter,  whose  complexion,  through  the  effect  of 
a  Greek  statue  on  the  queen^s  mind,  was  white. 
Fearing  that  this  circumstance  might  cause  her 
husband  to  doubt  her  fidelity,  she  resolved  to  ex- 
pose the  child,  and  committed  her,  with  tokens  by 
which  she  might  afterwards  be  known,  to  Sisimi- 
thras,  a  gymnosophist,  who,  being  sent  on  an  em- 
bassy into  Egypt,  took  the  child  with  him,  and 
gave  her  to  Chariclcs,  the  Pythian  priest,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  in  Egypt.  Charicles  took  the  child  to 
Delphi,  where  he  brought  her  up  as  his  own 
daughter,  by  the  name  of  Charicleia,  and  made  her 
priestess  of  Apollo.  In  course  of  time  there  came 
to  Delphi  a  noble  Thessalian,  descended  from  the 
Aeaoidae,  and  named  Theagenes,  between  whom 
and  Charicleia  a  mutual  love  sprung  up  at  first 
sight.  At  the  same  time  Calasiris,  an  Egyptian 
priest,  whom  the  queen  of  Aethiopia  had  employed 
to  seek  for  her  daughter,  happened  to  arrive  at 
Delphi ;  and  by  his  help  Theagenes  carried  off 
Charicleia.  Then  follows  a  long  and  rapid  series 
of  perilous  adventures,  from  pirates  and  other  law- 
less men,  till  at  last  the  chief  persons  of  the  story 
meet  at  Meroe,  at  the  very  moment  when  Chari- 
cleia, who  has  fallen  as  a  captive  into  her  fiither*s 
hands,  is  about  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  gods :  she  is 
made  known  by  the  tokens  and  by  the  testimony 
of  Sisimithras,  and  the  lovers  are  happily  married. 

Though  very  deficient  in  those  characteristics  of 
modem  fiction  which  appeal  to  the  universal  sym- 
pathies of  our  nature,  the  romance  of  Heliodorus  is 
extremely  interesting  on  account  of  the  rapid  suc- 
cession of  strange  and  not  altogether  improbable 
adventures,  the  many  and  various  characters  intro- 
duced, and  the  beautiful  scenes  described.  The 
opening  scene  is  admirable,  and  the  point  of  the 
story  at  which  it  occurs  is  very  well  chosen.  The 
language  is  simple  and  elegant,  though  it  is  some- 
times too  diffuse,  and  often  deviates  from  the  pure 
Attic   standard.     The   whok  work,  as  compared 
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with  the  best  of  later  Greek  romances,  tliat  of 
Achilles  Tatius  fot  example,  has  the  superiority  of 
greater  nature,  less  artificial  and  rhetorical  elabora- 
tion, with  more  real  eloquence,  less  improbability  in 
its  incidents,  and  greater  skill  in  the  management 
of  the  episodes,  and,  in  short,  the  superiority  of  a 
work  of  original  talent  over  an  imitation.  It 
formed  the  model  for  subsequent  Greek  romance 
writers.  It  is  often  quoted  by  the  title  of  XapU 
K\tux^  just  as  the  work  of  Achilles  is  quoted  by 
that  of  Acviciirvi},  from  the  names  of  the  respective 
heroines. 

In  modem  times  the  Aethiopica  was  scarcely 
known  till,  at  the  sacking  of  Ofen  in  1526,  a  MS. 
of  the  work  in  the  library  of  Matthias  Corvinus, 
king  of  Hungary,  attracted,  by  its  rich  binding,  the 
attention  of  a  soldier,  who  brought  it  into  Germany, 
and  at  last  it  came  into  the  hands  <^  Vincentius 
Opsopoeus,  who  printed  it  at  Basel,  1534,  4to. 
Several  better  MSS.  were  afterwards  discovered, 
and  in  1596  a  new  edition  was  brought  out  in 
folio,  at  Heidelberg,  by  Commelinns,  with  the 
Latin  version  of  Stanislaus  Warsichewiczki,  which 
had  been  printed  in  1552  at  Basel,  and  in  1556  at 
Antwerp.  The  edition  of  Commelinns  was  re- 
printed at  Lyon  in  1611,  8vo.,and  at  Frankfort  in 
1631,  8 vo.  This  last  edition,  by  Daniel  Pareus, 
was  the  first  divided  into  clu^>terB.  The  edition  of 
Boiirdelot,  Paris,  1619,  8vo.,  is  full  of  errors,  and 
the  notes  are  of  little  ^ue.  The  edition  of  Peter 
Schmid,  Lips.  1772,  8vo.,  only  differs  from  that  of 
Bourdelot  by  the  introduction  of  new  errors.  At 
length,  in  1799,  an  excellent  edition  of  the  text 
and  Latin  version,  with  a  few  notes,  chiefly  critical, 
appeared  in  Mit8cherlich*s  Scriptoret  Gfraed  Ero- 
tici^  of  which  it  forms  the  2d  volume,  in  two  parts, 
8vo.  Argentorat  anno  VI.  A  still  better  edition 
was  brought  out  in  1804,  at  Paris,  by  the  learned 
Greek  Coraes,  at  the  expense  of  his  friend,  Alex- 
ander Basilius,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  The  first  volume 
contains  an  introduction,  in  modem  Greek,  in  the 
form  of  a  letter  to  Alexander  Basilius,  and  the 
text,  with  various  readings.  The  second  volume 
contains  notes  in  ancient  Greek,  and  other  illustra- 
tive matter. 

The  AeOiiopica  has  been  translated  into  nearly 
all  modem  languages.  (Fabric.  BM,  Graee,  vol. 
viii.  p.  1 1 1  ;  the  Prefaces  of  Miticherlich  and  Co- 
raes ;  Jacobs,  in  Ersch  and  Gmber^s  Encydopadief 
8.  r. ;  Hoffmann,  Leo'.  Bihliog.  Script  Graee.  s.  v.) 

There  is  an  iambic  poem,  in  269  verses,  on  the 
art  of  making  gold,  which  is  attributed  by  a  MS. 
in  the  royal  library  at  Paris  to  Heliod<mis  the 
bishop  of  Tricca.  It  exists  in  MS.  in  several  libra> 
ries  in  Europe,  and  is  printed,  from  the  Paris  MS., 
in  Fabric  ^/6^  Graee,  vol.  viii.  p.  119.  The  title 
is  'HAir>$fi^/K>v  <pi\oa6<pov  irp6$  9foi6<nov  r^  fUya^ 
BfluriA^o,  irc^  rijt  rHv  ^Koer6^v  MvoTf jc^f  rix"^ 
(i.  e.  Alchymy),  8i*  'Idt^wy.  Kiihn  and  Hoffinann 
{Luc.  Bibl,  8.  V.)  believe  the  poem  to  be  genuine^ 
but  Jacobs  calls  it  the  clumsy  febrication  of  a  later 
time,  to  which  the  name  of  Theodosius  waa  prefixed 
to  give  it  the  semblance  of  authority ;  and  he  sug^ 
gests  that  the  name  HeHodonu  may  have  been 
used,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Alchymists  and  Rosi* 
cracians,  on  account  of  its  etymological  signification. 
(Ersch  and  Gruber^s  Encyclopadie^  s.  v.) 

V.  SciBNTiFic  1.  Of  iJirissa,  the  author  of  a 
little  work  on  optics,  entitled  K«^cUa4a  vdwr  *Ofr- 
rixcM',  which  seems  to  be  a  fragment  or  abridganeni 
of  the  larger  work,  which  is  entitled  in  Mne  M88* 
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^iXocriD^o*  raii  'HKioidpou  AapuraaSov 
Vipi  ^arucwr  ^woe4trmmf  fiiBXia  0^  which  maJces  it 
dMbtfel  whether  his  trae  name  was  Dnmianas  or 
Ildisdonis.  The  work  is  chiefly  taken  from 
JbudaASOfOa.  The  work  was  printed  at  Florence, 
with  an  Italian  Tersion,  hj  Ignatius  Dante,  with 
the  OpHa  of  Eadid,  1573,  4to. ;  at  Hamburgh  by 
F.  Lindenbrog,  1610,  4to;  at  Paris,  by  Erasmus 
Bartholinos,  1657,  4to  (reprinted  1680);  at  Cam- 
bridge, inOale^b  Opuacula  Myihologica^  1670,  8to. 
(but  it  is  omitted  in  the  Amsterdam  edition, 
J  688) ;  and  lastly,  with  a  Latin  version  and  a  dis- 
sertation upon  the  author,  by  A.  Matani,  Pistorii, 
1758,  8vo.  Some  other  scientific  works  of  Helio* 
dcffus  are  mentioned.  (Fabric  BiJU,  Grate,  toL 
nil.  p.  128.) 

2.  Alehymist.    (See  No.  IV.) 

VI.  Sereral  Heliodori  of  less  importance  are 
mentioned  by  Fabricios.  {Bibl,  Grace,  toL  viii 
PPL  126,  127.) 

The  Greek  writers  confound  this  name  with 
Herodianiis,  Ilerodorus,  Herodotus,  Hesiodns,  and 
IModoms.  [P.  S.] 

HELIOD(yRUS,  a  statuary  in  bronze  and 
marUe,  mentioned  by  Pliny  among  the  artists  who 
made  **  athletas  et  armatos  et  venatores  socrifican- 
teaqne**  (xxxir.  8.  s.  19.  §  34).  He  was  the  maker 
of  A  celebrated  marble  group,  representing  Pan  and 
Olympus  wrestling,  which  stood  in  the  portico  of 
Octaria,  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  who  calls  it  **  altemm 
in  terris  symplegma  nobile**  (zxxyi.  5.  s.  4.  §  10  ; 
comp.  $.  6,  and  Cbphxsodotus.)  [P.  S.] 

HELIODO'RUS  {*U\U9vpos\  a  surgeon  at 
Rome,  probably  a  contemporary  of  Juvenal,  in  the 
first  century  after  Christ  (Juv.  tL  373.)  He  may 
be  the  some  person  who  wrote  a  work  on  surgery, 
which  is  quoted  by  Asclepiades  Pharmacion  (ap. 
GaL  De  Compos,  Medic,  see.  Gen.  vi.  14,  voL 
xiii.  p.  849),  and  Paulns  Aegineta  {De  Re  Med. 
iv.  49),  and  of  which  only  some  fragments  remain, 
chiefly  |neserved  by  Oribasius  and  Nicetas.  These 
are  to  be  found  in  the  twelfth  volume  of  Chartier*s 
edition  of  Galen,  and  in  the  Collection  of  Greek 
Surgical  Writers  published  by  Cocchi,  Florence, 
1 754,  foL  (Haller's  BiUioth.  Chirurg.  vol.  i.  p.  71 ; 
Kiihn,  Addiiam.  ad  Elench.  Medic,  Vet.  a  J.  A. 
Fabricio^  dfc.  exbibHum.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

HELKfoA'BALUS.     [Fjlagabalus.] 

HE'LIOS  CHAiof  or  'H^Aioy),  that  is,  the  sun, 
or  the  god  of  the  sun.  He  is  described  as  the  son 
of  Hyperion  and  Theia,  and  as  a  brother  of  Selene 
and  Eos.  (Horn.  Od.  xiL  176,  322,  Hymn,  in  Min. 
9,  13;  Hes.  Theog.  371,  &c.)  From  his  father, 
he  is  frequently  called  Hyperionides,  or  Hyperion, 
the  latter  of  which  is  an  abridged  form  of  the  pa- 
tronymic, Hyperionion.  (Hom.  Od.  xii.  176, 
Hymn,  m  Cer.  74;  Hes.  Theog.  1011;  Hom. 
l>d.  I  24,  ii.  19,  398,  Hymn.  inApoll.  Pyth,  191.) 
In  the  Homeric  hymn  on  Helios,  he  is  called  a  son 
of  Hyperion  and  Euryphacs^a.  Homer  describes 
Helios  as  giving  light  both  to  gods  and  men :  he 
rises  in  the  east  from  Oceanus,  though  not  from  the 
river,  but  frt>m  some  lake  or  bog  (At/in?)  formed  by 
Oceanus,  rises  up  into  heaven,  where  he  reaches 
the  highest  point  at  noon  time,  and  then  he  de- 
seends,  arriving  in  the  evening  in  the  darkness  of 
the  west,  and  in  Oceanus.  (//.  vii.  422,  Od,  iii.  1, 
&c.,  335,  iv.  400,  X.  191,  xi.  18,  xii.  380.) 
Later  poets  have  marvellously  embellished  this 
simple  notion :  they  tell  of  a  most  magnificent 
palace  of  Helios  in  the  east,  containing  a  throne 
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oeeupied  by  the  god,  and  sorrounded  by  personifi* 
cations  of  the  dirorent  divisions  of  time  (Or.  Met 
ii.  1,  Ac.);  and  while  Homer  ^Maks  only  «f  tht 

fates  of  Helios  in  the  west,  later  writers  aasigD  to 
im  a  second  palace  in  the  west,  and  describe  hia 
horses  as  feeding  npon  herbs  growing  in  the  islanda 
of  the  blessed.  (Nonn.  DUmye,  xii.  1,  &c;  Athen. 
vii.  296  ;  Stat  ThA.  iii.  407.)  The  pohiU  at 
which  Helios  rises  and  descends  into  the  ocean  an 
of  course  different  at  the  diflerent  seasons  of  the  year; 
and  die  extreme  points  in  the  north  and  south, 
between  which  the  rising  and  setting  take  place, 
are  the  rpoireSi  7}eA(oio.  {Od,  xr.  408 ;  Hes.  Op,  «l 
DiM^  449,  525.)  The  manner  in  which  HeKoa 
during  the  night  passes  from  the  western  into  the 
eastern  ocean  is  not  mentioned  either  by  Homer  or 
Hesiod,  but  hter  poets  make  him  sail  in  a  golden 
boat  round  one-half  of  the  earth,  and  thus  arrive  in 
the  east  at  the  point  frvm  which  he  has  to  rise 
again.  This  golden  boat  is  the  vrark  of  Hephaestnsu 
( Athen.  xi.  469 ;  Apollod.  ii.  5.  §  10 ;  Eustath.  ad 
Horn,  p.  1682.)  Others  represent  hhn  as  making 
his  nightly  voyage  while  slumbering  in  a  golden 
bed.  (Athen.  xi.  470.)  The  horses  and  diariot 
with  which  Helios  makes  his  daily  career  are  not 
mentioned  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  bat  first  oeenr 
in  the  Homeric  hymn  on  Helios  (9, 15 ;  eompw  im 
Mere,  69,  in  Cer,  88),  and  both  are  described  mi- 
nutely by  htter  poets.  fOv.  MeL  iL  106,  ftcL ; 
Hrgin.  FaA,  183  ;  Schol.  ad  JSarip.  Ptorn,  8  s 
Pmd.  Oi,  viL  71.) 

Helios  is  described  even  in  the  Hmneric  poems 
as  the  god  who  sees  and  hears  eveir  thing,  bat, 
notwithstanding  this,  he  is  unaware  of  the  fiut  that 
the  companions  of  Odysseus  robbed  his  oxen,  until 
he  was  informed  of  it  by  Lampetia.  (Od,  xii.  875.) 
But,  owing  to  his  omniscience,  he  was  able  to  bch 
tray  to  Hephaestus  the  fiutblessness  of  A^trodite, 
and  to  reveal  to  Demeter  the  cartyiiaff  off  of  her 
daughter.  (Od,  viii.  271,  Hymn,  m  &,  75,  ftc, 
in  Sol,  10 ;  comp.  Soph.  4>cur,  847,  Are.)  This 
idea  of  Helios  knowing  every  thing,  whidi  also 
contains  the  elements  of  his  ethical  and  prophetic 
nature,  seems  to  have  been  the  cause  oif  Helios 
being  confounded  and  identified  with  Apollo,  though 
they  were  originally  quite  distinct ;  and  the  iden- 
tification was,  in  fiict,  never  carried  out  completely, 
for  no  Greek  poet  ever  made  Apollo  ride  in  the 
chariot  of  Helios  through  the  heavens,  and  among 
the  Romans  we  find  this  idea  only  after  the  time 
of  ViigiL  The  representations  of  Apollo  with  rays 
around  his  head,  to  characterise  him  as  identiod 
with  the  sun,  belong  to  the  time  of  the  Roman 
empire. 

The  isUmd  of  Thrinacia  (Sicily)  was  saered  to 
Helios,  and  he  there  had  flocks  of  oxen  and  sheep, 
each  consisting  of  350  heads,  which  never  incmsed 
or  decreased,  and  were  attended  to  by  his  daugh- 
ters Phaetusa  and  Lampetia.  (Hom.  Od,  xii  128. 
261,  &c. ;  Apollon.  Rhod.  iv.  965,  Ak.)  Later 
traditions  ascribe  to  him  flodcs  also  in  the  island 
of  Ery theia  (ApoHod.  i.  6.  §  1  ;  eomp.  it  5.  §  10; 
Theocrit  xxv.  ISO),  and  it  may  be  remaritad  in 
general,  that  sacred  flocks,  especmlly  of  oxen,  occnr 
in  most  places  where  the  worship  of  Helioa  was 
established.  His  descendants  are  venr  nunennia, 
and  the  surnames  and  epithets  giTai  mm  by  tba 
poets  are  mostly  descriptive  of  his  dmraeter  as  the 
sun.  Temples  of  Helios  (if  Aieib)  seem  to  haTe  ex- 
isted in  Oreeee  at  a  very  eariy  time  (Horn.  Od, 
xiL  846),  and  in  hter  timet  wt  find  his  worship 
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established  in  ▼arious  places,  as  in  Elis  (Paus.  vL 
25.  §  5),  at  Apollonia  (Herod,  ix.  93),  Hermione 
(Paus.  ii.  34.  §  10),  in  the  acropolis  of  Corinth  (ii. 
4.  §  7;  comp.  ii.  1.  §  6),  near  Argos  (ii.  18.  §  3), 
at  Troezene  (ii.  3t.  §  8),  Megalopolis  (viii.  9.  §  2, 
31.  §  4),  and  several  other  places,  especially  in  the 
island  of  Rhodes,  where  the  famous  colossus  of 
Rhodes  was  a  representation  of  Helios :  it  was  70 
cubits  in  height,  and,  being  overthrown  by  an 
earthquake,  the  Rhodians  were  commanded  by  an 
oracle  not  to  erect  it  again.  (Pind.  01.  vii.  54,  &c. ; 
Stnib.  xiv.  p.  652;  Plin.  //.  N.  xxxiv.  7, 17.)  The 
sacrifices  offered  to  Helios  consisted  of  white  rams, 
boars,  bulls,  goats,  lambs  especially  white  horses, 
and  honey.  (Hom.  //.  xix.  197;  Eustath. <k/ //bm. 
pp.  36, 1G68;  Hygin.  Fab.  223 ;  Paus.  iii.  20.  $  5  ; 
Herod,  i.  216;  Strab.  xi.  513.)  Among  the  animals 
sacred  to  him,  the  cock  is  especially  mentioned. 
(Paus.  V.  25.  §  5.)  The  Roman  poets,  when 
jpeaking  of  the  god  of  the  sun  (Sol),  usually  adopt 
the  notions  of  the  Greeks,  but  the  worship  of  Sol 
was  introduced  also  at  Rome,  especially  after  the 
Romans  had  become  acquainted  with  the  East, 
though  traces  of  the  worship  of  the  sun  and  moon 
ot-cur  at  a  very  early  period.  (Varro,  de  Ling.  Lat 
T.  74  ;  Dionys.  ii.  50 ;  Sext  Ruf.  JReg,  Urb.  iv.) 
Helios  was  represented  on  the  pedestal  of  the 
Olympian  Zeus,  in  the  act  of  ascending  his  chariot 
(Paus.  y.  11.  $  3),  and  several  statues  of  him  arc 
mentioned  (vi.  24.  §  5,  viii.  9.  §  2,  31.  §  4)  ;  he 
was  also  represented  riding  in  his  chariot,  drawn 
by  four  horses.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiv.  3,  19  ;  comp. 
Hirt,  Mt^hol.  Bilderb.  i.  35.)  [L.  S.J 

HE'LIUS  (*HAio$),  a  freed-man  of  the  emperor 
Claudius,  and  steward  of  the  imperial  demesnes  in 
the  province  of  Asia.  He  was  one  of  Agrippina^s 
agents  in  ridding  herself  of  M.  Junius  Silanus,  pro- 
c«)n8ul  of  that  province  in  a.  d.  55.  During  Nero's 
excursion  into  Greece,  a.  d.  67 — 68,  Helius  acted 
as  prefect  of  Rome  and  Italy.  He  was  worthy  of 
the  tyrant  he  represented.  Dion  Cassius  (Ixiii. 
12)  says  the  only  difference  between  them  was 
that  the  heir  of  the  Caesars  emulated  the  min- 
strels, and  the  freed-man  aped  the  heir  of  the 
Caes;ir8.  The  borrowed  majesty  of  Helius  was 
equally  oppressive  to  the  senate,  the  equites,  and 
the  populace.  He  put  to  death  Sulpicius  Came- 
rinus  [Camerinus]  and  his  son,  because  they  in- 
herited the  agnomen  Pythicus,  which  Nero,  since 
he  had  sung  publicly  at  the  Pythian  games,  arro- 
gated to  himself.  He  compelled  the  equestrian 
order  to  subscribe  to  a  statue  of  himself,  and  his 
edicts  of  mulct,  banishment,  and  death,  were  issued 
without  any  reference  to  the  emperor.  The  uni- 
Tersal  hatred  which  he  incurred  secured  the  fidelity 
of  Helius  to  his  master.  When  bis  urgent  des- 
patches could  not  draw  Nero  from  the  spectacles 
and  theatres  of  Greece,  Helius  precipitately  quitted 
Rome,  and  personally  remonstrated  with  the  em- 
peror on  allowing  conspiracies  to  spring  up  on  all 
sides,  and  in  the  capital  itself,  unchecked.  After 
Nero*s  death,  Helius,  by  the  command  of  Galba, 
was  conducted  in  chains  through  the  streets  of 
Rome,  and,  with  Locusta  the  poisoner,  Patrobios, 
and  other  creatures  of  the  late  tyrant,  put  to  death. 
(Tac.  Ann.  xiii.  1 ;  Sueu  Ner.  23 ;  Plut  Galb.  17; 
Dion  Cats.  Ixiu.  12,  18,  19,  Ixiv.  3.)    [W.  B.  D.] 

HELIXUS  (*EAi|os),of  Megarn,  with  a  portion 
of  the  Lacedaemonian  squadron,  which,  on  its  way 
to  the  Hellespont,  under  Clearchus,  was  dispersed 
by  a  storm,  made  bit  way  to  Byzantium,  and  ra- 
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ceived  it  into  the  Peloponnesian  confederacy,  in  iht 
21  St  year  of  the  war,  &  c.  411.  (Thuc.  viii.  80.) 
Here  he  appears  to  have  remained  with  a  contin- 
gent from  Megara.  We  find  him  at  the  end  of  the 
year  b.  c  408  left  with  Coeratados,  the  Boeotian, 
in  command  of  the  place,  then  besieged  by  the 
Athenians,  while  Clearchus  went  out  to  seek  rein- 
forcements. The  Byzantines,  whose  lives  were 
being  sacrificed  to  leave  sufficient  food  for  the  gar- 
rison, took  the  opportunity  of  communicating  with 
the  besiegers  ;  and  by  means  of  a  atratageiu,  suc- 
ceeded in  admitting  them.  Helixus  and  his  col- 
league were  obliged  to  surrender  as  prisoners  of 
war.  (Xen.  Hell,  L  3.  §§  17—22;  comp.  Diod, 
xiii.  66,  67.)  [A.H.C.J 

HELLA'DIUS  CEXA«{8io$).  1.  Of  Alexandria, 
a  grammarian  in  the  time  of  Theodosins  the 
younger.  Photius  (cod.  145)  gives  a  brief  account 
of  his  Xt^iK^v  irord  0TOixc<oF,  which  embraced 
chiefly  prose  words.  The  work  is  agiun  quoted  by 
Photius  (Cod.  158,  p.  100,  a.  38ed.  Bekker)  under 
the  title  of  rwv  Ac^cwv  avKKoyi^,  Suidas  calls  it 
\t^t(0s  vatnoias  XPV^^^  Kara  aroix*iOv^  and  men- 
tions also  the  following  worics  by  Helladius: 
2.  ""LK^pauns  ^iKoTifdas,  3.  Ai^yiMTos  ^  Motf<ra. 
4.  ^'E.K^paiTis  TW  XovTfwy  KMvarevmtu^f,  5. 
"Eiratvos  0«o^o<rlou  roS  fiaaiXiots.  It  is  likely, 
from  the  titles,  that  some  of  theie  works  were 
poetical. 

2.  Besantinoiis,  Besantinns,  or  Bisantinns,  an 
Egyptian  grammarian,  who  lived  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fourth  century,  under  the  emperors  Licinius 
and  Maximinianus,  and  composed  four  books  of 
miscellaneous  extracts,  under  the  title  of  vpayfjM- 
Tfla  xpv<''^oixaOfi£y^  an  account  of  which  is  given 
by  Photius  (Cod.  279).  The  work  is  often  quoted 
in  the  Etymologicum  Magnum,  The  extracts  in 
Photius  were  edited,  with  a  Latin  version,  by 
Schottus,  and  notes  by  Meursius,  as  an  appendix 
to  the  posthumous  work  of  Meursius,  De  Regno 
Laconico  et  Atheniennum  PiraeOf  Ultnj.  1686, 4to, 
reprinted  in  Gronovius^s  Thesaurus  Antiq,  Graec 
vol.  X.  1701,  foL 

3.  There  is  one  distich  in  the  Greek  Anthology 
under  the  name  of  Helladius.  (Jonsius,  <Sm^. 
Hut.  PhU,  i.  2,  4,  p.  15 ;  Fabric  BiU,  ^'mec^yoL 
iv.  p.  477,  vol.  vi.  p.  368;  voL  x.  pp.  718,  772; 
Brunck,  Anal.  voL  ii-  p.  438  ;  Jacobs, ./4i^  Graec 
vol.  iii.  p.  145,  vol.  xiii.  p.  901.) 

4.  Bishop  of  Caesareia,  in  Cappadocia,  succeeded 
his  master,  Basil  the  Great,  in  that  see,  a.  d.  878, 
and  was  present  at  the  two  councils  of  CorstanU- 
nople  in  a.  d.  381  and  394.  His  life  of  St  Basil 
is  quoted  by  Damascenus  {Oroi.  de  Imag,  \.  p.  327), 
but  the  genuineness  of  the  work  is  doubtfuL 
(Sozom.  H.  E.  viii.  6;  Tillemont,  Mini,  Kocfet, 
vol.  ix.  p.  589;  Cave,  Hisf,  Lit,  s.  a.  378;  Fabric 
BiLL  Graec,  voL  ix.  p.  293.) 

5.  Bishop  of  Tarsus,  originally  a  monk,  flourished 
about  A.  D.  431,  and  was  remarkable  for  his  attach 
ment  to  Nestorius,  through  which  he  lost  his 
bishopric.  He  was  afterwards  reconciled  to  the 
church,  but  he  was  compelled  to  join  in  the  ana- 
thema upon  Nestorius.  Six  letters  of  his  are  ezr 
tant.     (Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  s.  a.  431.)  [P.  S.] 

HELLANI'CUS  CEAArfyiicof).  1.  Of  Myti- 
lene  in  the  island  of  Lesbos,  the  most  eminent 
among  the  Greek  logographers.  He  was  the  son, 
according  to  some,  of  Andromenes  or  Aristomenea, 
and,  according  to  others,  of  Scamon  (Scanunon), 
though  this  ktter  may  be  merely  a  mistake  « 
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(c  «L  'EAA^ficor).  According  to  the  con- 
•eoomit  of  Suidao,  Hellanicu^  and  Herodotni 
Hmd  togethar  at  the  court  of  Amjrntas  (b.  a  55d— 
MUX  *i^  HeUanicna  wba  still  alive  in  the  reign  of 
Pefdieeaa,  who  tiicoeeded  to  the  throne  in  &  c. 
4iil.  This  afceoant,  however,  is  irreconcilable  with 
Iha  Inrther  statement  of  Suidas,  that  Hellanicas 
A  contemporary  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides. 
(MaenA.  22)  states  that  Hellanicus  died 
St  the  age  of  eighty-five,  and  the  learned  authoress 
Pam|riula  (d^  deilUtm^  xv.  23),  who  likewise 
makes  him  s  contemporary  of  Herodotus,  says  that 
SI  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  (a  c. 
431),  HeUanicus  was  about  sixty-five  years  old,  so 
that  he  would  have  been  bom  about  b.c.  496,  and 
died  in  b.g.  411.  This  account,  which  in  itself  is 
Ytrj  probable,  seems  to  be  contnuiicted  by  a  state- 
ment cS  a  scholiast  (ad  Arittopk.  Ban.  706),  from 
iHiidi  it  would  ^pear  that  after  the  battle  <^ 
Aigimisae,  in  &  c.  406,  Hellanicus  was  stiU  en> 
gUgcd  in  writing ;  but  the  vague  and  indefinite  ex- 
prsasion  cS  that  scholiast  does  not  warrant  such  an 
inference,  and  it  is  moreover  dear  from  Thucydides 
(L  97),  that  in  b.c.  404  or  403  Hellanicus  was  no 
loqgcr  alive.  Another  authority,  an  anonymous 
biogiapher  of  Euripides  (p.  134  in  Westermann's 
Vttatnm  SeripioreB  Grand  mMors*,  Brunswick, 
1845),  states  that  Hellanicus  was  bom  on  the  day 
of  the  battle  of  Salamis,  that  is,  on  the  20th  of 
Bocdromion  B.  c.  481 ,  and  that  he  received  his  name 
from  the  victory  of  'EAAar  over  the  barbarians ; 
but  this  account  is  too  much  like  an  invention  of 
grammarian  to  account  fur  the  name  Hellani- 
and  deserves  no  credit ;  and  among  the  various 
contndictory  statements  we  are  inclined  to  adopt 
that  of  Pamphila.  Respecting  the  life  of  Helia- 
nicus  we  are  altogether  in  the  dark,  and  we  only 
learn  from  Suidas  that  he  died  at  Perperene,  a 
town  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  opposite  to  Les- 
bos ;  we  may,  however,  presume  that  he  visited  at 
least  some  of  the  countries  of  whose  history  he 
tnsted. 

Hellanicns  was  s  very  prolific  writer,  and  if  we 
were  to  look  upon  all  the  titles  that  have  come 
down  to  us  as  titles  of  genuine  productions  and  dis- 
tinct works,  their  number  would  amount  to  nearly 
thirty ;  but  the  recent  investigations  of  Preller 
(De  HeUanieo  LeMo  Hidorko,  Dorpat,  1840,  4to.) 
nave  shown  that  several  works  bearing  his  name 
are  spurious  and  of  later  date,  and  that  many  others 
which  are  referred  to  as  separate  works,  are  only 
chapters  or  sections  of  other  works.  Wc  adopt 
Preller*s  arrangement,  and  first  mention  those  works 
which  were  spurious.  1.  A{7tnrr(aica.  The  bte 
or%in  of  this  production  is  obvious  from  the  frag- 
ment quoted  by  Arrian  {Dissert  EpicUt.  ii.  19) 
and  Gellius  (i  2  ;  comp.  Athen.  xi.  p.  470,  xv. 
p|>.  679,  680.)  2.  Eit^AfifUtfyotctvofcuris,  which  is 
mentioned  by  Athenaeus  (xiv.  p.  652),  who,  how- 
ever, doubts  its  genuineness.  3.  'BapSapiitA  v6- 
fufio^  which,  eren  according  to  the  opinions  of  the 
sncientt,  was  a  compilation  made  from  the  works 
sf  Herodotus  and  Darnastes.  (Euseb.  Prafp.  Erong, 
ix.  p.  466  ;  comp.  Suid.  s.  r.  Z<ifioA(it ;  EtymoL 
Kag.  p.  407.  48.)  4.  *E0i'«Sy  jro/uao-laf,  which 
seems  to  have  been  a  similar  compilation.  (Athen. 
xi.  p.  462  ;  comp.  Herod,  iv.  190.)  It  may  have 
been  the  same  woric  as  the  one  which  we  find 
referred  to  under  the  name  of  Htpl  Mtm^  (Schol. 
md  ApoUoM,  JRhod.  iv.  322),  Krlaus  ^Btm^  lad 
stfAcsfr,  or  simply  arrto'eif.  (Steph.  Byi.  s.  v.  Xaptr 
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fiSrm  ;  Athen.  x.  p.  447.)  Stephsnns  of  Byxan- 
tium  refers  to  some  other  works  under  the  nsms 
of  Hellanicns,  such  as  Kinr^HOMl,  ril  wspl  AvS/oy, 
and  2«v6iicii,  cf  whidi  we  cannot  ssy  whether  they 
were  parts  of  another  work,  perhaps  the  Hspntcd 
(of  which  we  shall  speak  presently).  The  ^otrnxu^ 
mentioned  by  Cedrenus  (Sjfnopt.  p.  1 1 ),  and  the 
laropUu  (Athen.  ix.  p.  411,  where  Itptitus  must 
probably  be  read  for  hropieusi  Theodoret,  <fe 
AJ'.  p.  1022),  probably  never  existed  at  all,  and 
are  wrong  titles.  There  b  one  work  referred  to  by 
Fulgentius  {Mj^  i.  2),  called  Ai^  voXvrvxia^ 
the  very  title  of  which  is  a  mystery,  and  is  other- 
wise unknown. 

Setting  aside  these  works,  which  were  spurious, 
or  at  least  of  very  doubtfril  charaeter,  we  proceed  to 
enumerate  the  genuine  productions  of  Hellanicas, 
according  to  the  three  divisions  under  which  they 
are  arranged  by  Preller,  vii.  genealogical,  choro- 
graphical,  and  chrom^ogical  worksi 

I.  Geneahgioal  worts.  1 1  is  a  very  probaUe  opinion 
of  Preller,  that  ApoUodorus,  in  writing  his  Biblio> 
theca,  followed  principally  the  genealogical  works  of 
Hellanicus,  and  he  accordingly  arranges  the  latter 
in  the  following  order,  agreeing  with  that  in  which 
ApoUodorus  treats  of  his  subjects.  1.  AtumiAiw- 
y«ia,  in  two  books,  containing  the  Thessalisn  trs- 
ditions  about  the  origin  of  man,  and  about  Deucs- 
lion  and  his  descendants  down  to  the  time  of  the 
Argonauts.  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vi.  p.  629.)  The 
9rrra\iKd  referred  to  by  Hnrpocration  (t.  o.  rsrpap' 
xia)  were  either  the  same  work  or  a  portion  of 
it  2.  ^ofwvls,  in  two  books,  contained  the  Pelas- 
gian  and  Argive  traditions  from  the  time  of  Phoro- 
neus  and  Ogyges  down  to  Heracles,  perhaps  even 
down  to  the  return  of  the  Heracleidae.  (Dionys. 
i.  28.)  The  works  HsfA  'ApKoiias  (Schol  ad 
ApoUom.  mod.  I  162),  'ApyoXutd  (SchoL  ad 
Horn.  IL  iiL  75),  and  BoM*ri«d  (ibid.  iii.  494)  were 
either  the  same  work  as  the  Phoronis  or  portions 
of  it.  3.  'ArAorri^f,  in  two  books,  containing  the 
stories  about  Atks  and  his  descendantsi  (Harper 
crat.  i.  V.  'OfiriplZeu  ;  Schol.  ad  Horn.  IL  xviiL  486.) 
4.  TpviKd,  in  two  books,  beginning  with  the  time 
of  Dardanus.  (Harpocrat.  &  v.  KfN^srnf ;  SchoL  ad 
Horn.  Ii.  ^.  242.)  The  *A<rwv(ff  was  only  a  portion 
of  the  Troica.  (Marcellin.  Vii.  Tkue.  §  4.) 

II.  Oiorograpkical works.  1.  *Ar0ft,  or  s  history 
of  Attica,  consisting  of  at  least  four  books.  The 
first  contained  the  history  of  the  mythical  period  ; 
the  second  was  principally  occupied  with  the  history 
and  antiquities  of  the  Attic  demi ;  the  contents  it 
the  third  and  fourth  are  little  known,  but  we 
know  that  Hellanicus  treated  of  the  Attic  colonies 
established  in  Ionia,  and  of  the  subsequent  events 
down  to  his  own  time.  (Preller,  /.e.  p.  22,  Ac  ; 
comp.  Thuc  L  97.)  2.  hloKutdy  or  tne  history 
of  the  Aeolians  in  Asia  Minor  and  the  islands  of 
the  Aegean.  The  Lesbiaca  and  TLspi  Xiov  icrlffun 
seem  to  have  formed  sections  of  the  Aeolica. 
(Tsetx.  ad  Lyxiph.  1374 ;  SchoL  ad  JHmL  Ami. 
xi.  43,  ad  Horn.  Od.  viiL  294.)  8.  IIsfSiMt,  in 
two  books,  contained  the  history  of  Penia,  Media, 
and  Assyria  fiiom  the  time  of  Ninna  to  thai  of  Hsl- 
Unicus  himself^  as  we  may  gsther  fism  ths  frag* 
ments  still  extant,  and  as  is  expnssly  stated  if 
Cephalion  in  Syncellns  (p.  816,  ed.  Dindoif). 

III.  CkromJogieal  works,  1.  li^mm,  Tyt'H^Bi, 
in  three  books,  contained  s  duonologicBl  Ustof  the 

Sriestesses  of  Hers  at  Ai^gim,    ThMs  existed  uii- 
oubtedly  at  Aigos  in  the  templa  of  Hem  records 
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in  the  fonn  of  annals,  which  ascended  to  the  earliest 
times  for  which  they  were  made  up  from  oral  tra- 
ditions. Hellanicus  made  use  of  these  records,  but 
his  work  was  not  a  mere  meagre  list,  but  he  incor- 
porated in  it  a  yariety  of  traditions  and  historical 
events,  for  whicli  there  was  no  room  in  any  of  his 
other  works,  and  he  thus  produced  a  sort  of  chro- 
nicle. It  was  one  of  the  earliest  attempts  to  regu- 
late chronology,  and  was  afterwards  mode  use  of  by 
Thucydides  (ii.  2,  iv.  1,  33),  Timaeu^  (Polyb.  xii. 
12),  and  others.  (Corap.  Plut.  De  Mus.  p.  1181  ; 
Preller,  /.  c.  p.  34,  &c.)  2.  Kapv§oviKou^  or  a  chro- 
nological list  of  the  victors  in  the  musical  and 
poetical  contests  at  the  festival  of  the  Carneia. 
This  work  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  attempt  to- 
wards a  history  of  literature  in  Greece.  A  piirt  of 
this  work,  or  perhaps  an  early  edition  of  it,  is  said 
to  have  been  in  verse.  (Athen.  xiv.  p.  635.) 
Suidas  states  that  Hellanicus  wrote  many  works 
both  in  prose  and  in  verse  ;  but  of  the  latter  kind 
nothing  is  known. 

Ail  the  productions  of  Hellanicus  are  lost,  with 
the  exception  of  a  considerable  number  of  fragments. 
Although  he  belongs,  strictly  s{)eaking,  to  the 
logographers  (Dionys.  Jud.  de  Thtuyd.  5  ;  Diod.  i. 
37),  still  he  holds  a  much  higher  place  among  the 
early  Greek  historians  than  any  of  those  who  are 
designated  by  the  name  of  logographers.  He  forms 
the  transition  from  that  class  of  writers  to  the  real 
historians  ;  for  he  not  only  treated  of  the  mythical 
ages,  but,  in  several  instances,  he  carried  history 
down  to  his  own  times.  But,  as  far  as  the  form  of 
history  is  concerned,  he  had  not  emancipated  him- 
self from  the  custom  and  practice  of  other  logo- 
graphers, for,  like  them,  he  treated  history  from 
local  points  of  view,  and  divided  it  into  such  por- 
tions as  might  l)e  related  in  the  form  of  genealogies. 
Hence  he  wrote  local  histories  and  traditions.  This 
circumstance,  and  the  many  diiferences  in  his  ac- 
counts from  those  of  Herodotus,  renders  it  highly 
probable  that  these  two  writers  worked  quite  inde- 
pendently of  each  other,  and  that  the  one  was 
unknown  to  the  other.  It  cannot  be  matter  of 
surprise  that,  in  regard  to  early  traditions,  he  was 
deficient  in  historical  criticism,  and  we  may  believe 
Thucydides  (i.  97),  who  says  that  Helhinicus 
wrote  the  history  of  later  times  brie6y,  and  that 
he  was  not  accurate  in  his  chronology.  In  his  geo- 
graphical views,  too,  he  seems  to  have  been  greatly 
dependent  upon  his  predecessors,  and  gave,  for  the 
most  part,  what  he  found  in  them ;  whence  Aga- 
themems  ( i.  1),  who  calls  him  an  dvijp  wo\vi<rrt»p^ 
remarks  that  he  aicKdarvs  irapiio»K9  ri^v  loTopiav ; 
but  the  censure  for  falsehood  and  the  like  be- 
stowed on  him  by  such  writers  as  Ctesias  {ap. 
Phot.  BiU,  Cod.  72),  Theopompns  {ap.  Strab.  i. 
p.  43),  Ephoms  {ap.  Joseph,  c  Apion^  i.  3 ;  comp. 
Stnib.  viii.  p.  3H6),  and  Strubo  (x.  p.  451,  xi.  p. 
508,  xiii.  p.  602),  is  evidently  one-sided,  and 
should  not  bias  us  in  fonning  our  judgment  of 
his  merits  or  demerits  as  a  writer ;  for  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  a  learned  and 
diligent  compiler,  and  that  so  far  as  his  sources 
went,  he  was  a  trustworthy  one.  His  fragments 
are  collected  in  Sturx,  /Mtaulri  Ijcsini  Frarf- 
menta.  Lips.  1796,  8vo.,  2d  edition  1826  ;  in  the 
Museum  Cnticum^vohu.  p.  00 — 107.  Camb.  1826  ; 
and  in  C.  and  Th.  MUller,  Frafjmenta  llistor. 
(traec.  p.  45 — 96.  (Dahlmann,  Herotlat,  p.  122, 
Miillcr,  IltMt.  of  (Jnek  lit.  p.  264,  and  especially 
the  work  of  Preller  above  referred  to.) 
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2.  A  Greek  grammarian,  a  disciple  of  Ag»> 
thocles,  and  apparently  a  contemporary  of  the  critic 
Aristarchus.  He  wrote  on  the  Homeric  poema, 
and  belonged  to  that  class  of  critics  who  are  temied 
the  Chorizontcs.  (Eustath.  ad  Horn,  pp.  1035, 
1173;  Schol.  Venct.  ad  IL  t.  269;  Schol.  ai 
Sopkod,  Philod.  201  ;  Schol.  Eurip.  Vat.  m  Trwad, 
823,  in  Orest,  1 347  ;  comp.  Grauert  in  the  Rhehu 
Museum^  vol.  i.  p.  204,  &c. ;  Welcker,  der£^9ek§ 
Cydus^  p.  25\.) 

3.  Of  Syracuse,  a  contemporary  of  Dion.  (Plat 
Dion,  42.)  He  is  perhaps  the  same  aa  the  one  who 
is  mentioned  in  Bekker^s  Aneodota  (p.  351)  and 
Suidas  («.  r.  cUo/J/^ixacrtfcu)  as  an  author  who 
wrote  in  the  Doric  dialect.  [I^  S.] 

HELLAS.     [Go'noylus.] 

HELLE  O'EA.At;),  a  daughter  of  Athamat  and 
Nephele,  and  sister  of  Phrixus.  (Apollod.  l  9.  §  1 ; 
ApoUon.  Hhod.  i.  927 ;  Ov.  FomL  iv.  909,  AftL  xi. 
195.)  When  Phrixus  waa  to  be  sacrificed,  Ne- 
phele rescued  her  two  children,  who  rode  away 
through  the  air  upon  the  ram  with  the  golden  fleece, 
the  gift  of  Hermes,  but,  between  Sigeinm  and  the 
Chcrsonesus,  Ilellc  fell  into  the  sea,  which  was 
hence  called  the  sea  of  Helle( Hellespont;  Aeschyl. 
Pers,  70,  875).  Her  tomb  was  show-n  near  Pactya, 
on  the  Hellespont.  (Herod,  vii  57 ;  comp.  Atha- 
MA8  and  Almops.)  [L.  S.] 

H ELLEN  fEAAip').  I.  A  son  of  Deucalion 
and  Pyrrha,  or,  according  to  others,  a  son  of  Zeus 
and  Dorippe  (Apollod.  i.  7.  §  2 ;  SchoL  ad  Apol- 
lon.  Rhod.  i.  118;  Eustath.  ad  Horn,  p.  1644),  or 
of  Prometheus  and  Clymene,  and  a  brother  of  Deo- 
calion.  (Schol.  ad  Find.  (H,  ix.  68.)  By  the 
nymph  Orseis,  that  is,  the  mountain  nymph,  he 
became  the  father  of  Aeolus,  Doms,  and  Xuthas, 
to  whom  some  add  Amphictyon.  Hellen,  according 
to  tradition,  was  king  of  Phthia  in  Thessaly,  Le. 
the  country  between  the  rivers  Peneius  and  Aso< 
pus,  and  this  kingdom  h«  left  to  AeolaiL  Hellen 
is  the  mythical  ancestor  of  all  the  Hellenea  ot 
Greeks,  in  contradistinction  from  the  mora  an- 
cient Pelai^niL  The  name  of  Hellenes  was  at 
first  confined  to  a  tribe  inhabiting  a  part  of 
Thessaly,  but  subeeqoently  it  was  extended  to  the 
whole  Greek  nation.  (Hom.  JL  ii  684  ;  Herod,  i. 
56;  Thucyd.  i.  3 ;  Paus.  ui.  20.  §  6;  Strab.  viii. 
p.  383.) 

2.  A  son  of  Phthios  and  Chrysippe,  and  tho 
mythical  founder  of  the  Thessaliaa  town  of  Hellas. 
(Steph.  Bys.  :  v,  'EAA^ ;  Stmb.  ix.  p.  431, 
&c.)  [L.&] 

HELLEN,  a  distinguished  engraver  of  gems  in 
the  time  of  Hadrian.  (Bracci,  voL  ii.  tab.  77  ;  de 
Jonge,  p.  161;  Kohler,  Einleitwia^  p.  23;  R. 
Rochette,  Letire  d  M,  S(^iom,  p.  44.)      [P.  S.1 

IIELLO'TIA  or  HELLOTIS  CEAAsrrta  or 
'EAAcmrir),  a  surname  of  Athena  at  Corinth.  Ac- 
cording to  the  scholiast  on  Pindar  {OL  xiii.  56), 
the  name  virtM  derived  from  the  fertile  marsh  (i^t) 
near  Marathon,  where  Athena  had  a  sanctuary ;  or 
from  Hellotia,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Timander, 
who  fled  into  the  temple  of  Athena  when  Corinth 
was  burnt  down  by  the  Dorians,  and  was  destroyed 
ill  the  temple  with  her  sister  Eurytione.  Soon  aftei; 
n  phigue  broke  out  at  Corinth,  and  the  oracle  de- 
clared that  it  should  not  cease  until  the  soub  of 
the  maidens  were  propitiated,  and  a  sanctaarf 
Hhould  be  erected  to  Athena  Hellotis.  Respectii^ 
the  festival  of  the  Hellotia,  tee  DieL  if  AfA»  •.• 
Hellotis  was  also  a  surname  of  Europe  in  Cieie» 
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aUo  a  fisfitiral,  Hellotia,  was  celebrated  to 

iDieL(fAnt.8.v.)  [L.  S.] 

HELOHUS  {'E?ittp6f\  a  son  of  the  Scythian 

and  brother  of  Actaeus.     Later  traditions 

fcte  that  he  acoomimnied  Telephus   in  the  war 

Troy.      (Philostr.    Her.    u.    15  ;    Tzetz. 

jimUikam.274.)  LI^.  S.] 

HELPI'DIUS  or  ELPI'DIUS.     1.  A  person 

of    this  name   appears,   from   the  Codex  Justini- 

anena  (8.  tit  10.   §  6),  to  have  performed  the 

daties  {off^ns  vicem)  of  praefectiis  praetorio  under 

Constantine  the  Great,  in   a.  d.  321.     A  law  of 

the   aame  emperor,  dated  in  the  same  year  from  ! 

CaraKs  (now  Cagliari  in  Sardinia),  is  addressed  to 

Helpidius  (Cod.  Thcod.  2.  tit.  8.  §  1),  but  with- 

o«it  his  official  designation.     A  constitution  of  the 

•Rme  emperor,  dated  from  Simiium,  a.d.  323,  and 

a  law  dated  a.  d.  324  (Cod.  Theod.  13.  tit.  5.  §  4), 

containing  tome  regulations  for  the  portus  or  har- 

boTir  of  Rome,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  are  ad- 

dresitd  to  him.     It  is  not  determined  what  office 

Helpidius  held  at  these  dates :  it  has  been  thought 

that  he  was  praeses  of  Sardinia  in  a.  o.  321,  and 

acted  in  some  emergency  for  the  praetorian  prae- 

fect  of  Italy  ;    but  it  is  more  likely  that  he  was 

Ticarius  or  vice-praefect  of  Italy  during  the  whole 

period  A.  D.  320 — 324,  and  had  Sarcknia  in  his 

'urisdiction. 

An  Helpidius  was  consularis  Pannoniae  A.  d. 
352  (Cod.  Theod.  7.  tit.  20.  §  6),  and  praefectus 
praetorio  Orientis,  a.  d.  359,  360.  It  is  probable 
that  this  is  the  same  person  who  was  vicarius  of 
Italj  in  320,  notwithstanding  the  length  of  the 
interral  between  his  holding  that  ofhee  and  the 
Eastern  praefecture  ;  for  the  He^idius  who  was 
praefect  of  the  East  was  already  a  person  of  rank 
and  wealth  when  he  visited  the  celebrated  recluse 
St.  Antony  in  the  Egyptian  desert.  His  wife, 
Aristaeneta,  was  with  him,  and  they  were  accom- 
panied by  three  sons.  On  their  departure  from 
Egypt,  the  tons  were  all  taken  ill  at  Gaza,  and 
given  up  by  the  physicians,  but  were  restored  to 
health  by  the  prayers  (as  was  supposed)  of  St. 
Hilarion,  who  was  then  leading  a  solitary  life  near 
Gaza,  and  to  whom  Aristaeneta,  a  lady  of  eminent 
piety,  paid  a  visit.  The  data  furnished  by  St. 
Jerome  enable  us  to  fix  the  date  of  this  visit  to 
Ejryptat  a.  d.  328  ;  and  as  Helpidius  had  then  three 
sons  old  enough  to  encounter  the  difficulties  of  such 
a  journey,  it  is  obvious  that  he  might  have  been 
▼icarius  of  Italy  in  320.  In  a.  D.  356  Aristaeneta 
rittited  Hilarion  again,  and  was  about  to  visit 
Antony  when  she  was  prevented  by  the  intelli- 
gence of  his  death.  Jerome  speaks  of  Helpidius 
as  praefect  at  this  time  ;  but  if  this  is  correct,  he 
must  have  held  some  other  praefecture  before  that 
of  the  East,  in  which  he  succeeded  Hennogenes. 
Ammianus  places  his  appointment  a  little  before  the 
death  of  the  emperor  C'onstantius  IT. ;  and  from  the 
Codex  Theodosianus  it  appears  that  it  took  place 
only  just  before  a.  d.  359.  Ammianus  speaks  of 
him  as  a  man  of  mean  appearance  and  address,  but 
of  mild  and  upright  disposition,  and  averse  to  blood- 
shed. Libanius  was  intimate  with  Helpidius,  and 
addressed  many  letters  to  him.  Some  dispute, 
however,  appears  to  have  taken  place  between 
them  ;  and  Libanius,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  the 
emperor  Julian  {Ep.  652.  ed.  Wolf),  complains 
that  Helpidius,  *^  the  unjust,**  had  stopped  his 
■Jaiy,  which,  however,  SaUustius,  **the  kind,'*  who 
Micceeded  Helpidius  in  the  praefecture  of  the  East, 
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had  restored.  Libanius,  in  his  Orations,  also 
disparages  Helpidius:  in  one  place  he  refers  to  the 
mean  condition  of  his  fiither  (Orat.  pro  Thalatsio)^ 
and  in  another  (ad  Potyclsm),  charges  him  with 
having  in  his  youth  prostituted  himself  to  the  un 
natural  lusts  of  others.  Little  confidence,  however, 
can  be  placed  in  the  sophist's  invectives.  The 
history  of  Helpidius  after  he  ceased  to  be  praefect 
is  doubtful :  it  is  most  likely  that  he  is  the  Hel- 
pidius who  under  Julian  apostatized  from  Chris- 
tianity (perhaps  to  gain  the  emperor's  favour  or  to 
avert  his  displeasure),  and  held  the  office  of  comes 
renim  privatarum,  in  which  capacity  he  accompanied 
Julian,  comes  Orientis,  uncle  of  the  emperor,  and 
Felix,  comes  sacrarum  largitionum,  when  thej 
seized  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  great  church  at 
Constantinople.  The  narrative  of  Theod oret  leads 
to  the  supposition  that  Helpidius  in  this  affair 
simply  discharged  his  official  function,  abstaining 
from  the  insults  by  which  his  coadjutors  aggravated 
the  injury,  and  escaping  the  judgments  by  which, 
according  to  the  historian,  they  were  afterwarda 
overtaken.  Nicephorus  Callisti,  however,  states 
that  Helpidius  did  not  escape  the  Divine  indig- 
nation, for  that  afterwards,  ^aiming  at  the  ty- 
ranny,** he  was  stripped  of  his  possessions,  and 
thrown  into  prison,  where  he  died. 

Baronius  {Martyroiogium  ad  \Gth  Nov.)  men- 
tions a  Saint  Elpidius  of  senatorial  rank,  who 
suffered  martyrdom  under  Julian,  and  cites  as  his 
authority  the  Menologium.  of  the  Greeks.  In  his 
A  nnales  Ecclesiaaiici  ad  Ann.  362,  c.  xxv.  he  identi- 
fies the  martyr  with  the  praetorian  praefect ;  bat 
this  identity  is  disputed,  and  apparently  with 
reason,  by  Tillemont.  Possibly  Helpidius  may 
have  suffered  fine  or  confiscation  or  imprisonment 
for  some  offence  under  Julian  ;  and  from  this  may 
have  arisen  the  story  of  his  martyrdom  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  his  suffering  a  Divine  judgment  for 
apostacy  on  the  other.  (Cod.  Theod.  II.  ce.;  Go- 
thofred.  Protop.  Cod.  Theodo9, ;  Amm.  Marc.  xxi. 
6  ;  Hieronym.  Vita  Hilarion.  Opera^  vol.iv.  pt.2. 
coh.  78,  84,  ed.  Martianay;  Liban.  EptBt.  33, 
460,  652,  1463,  &c.  ;  see  the  index  in  ed.  Wolf, 
Oration.  It.  cc. ;  Theodoret,  H.  E.  iii.  12,  13  ;  Ni- 
ceph.  Callisti,  H.  E.  x.  29  ;  Tillemont,  HitL  de$ 
Emp.  vol.  iv.) 

2.  A  Spaniard,  cousin  of  the  emperor  Theo- 
dosius  the  Great,  who  wished  to  force  SL  Olym- 
pias  to  marry  him.  (Baronius,  AnnaL  ad  Ann^ 
388.  c.  xliv. ;  Tillemont,  Hiitt,  de$  Emp.  vol  v.  p. 
291.) 

3.  A  friend  of  Symmachus.  A  considerable 
number  of  the  extant  letters  of  Symmachus  were 
addressed  to  him,  and  owe  their  preservation  to  the 
care  of  Helpidius.  (Symmach,  Epist.  v.  83,  84,  ed. 
Genev.  1587,  v.  85,  86,  ed.  Paris,  1604;  Tille- 
mont, Hist,  des  Emp.  vol.  v.  p.  409.)       [J.  C.  M.] 

HELPIDIUS  or  ELPI'DIUS,  sometimes 
written  Helfriiius^  was  a  Christian  poet,  who  flou- 
rished towards  the  close  of  the  fifth  century,  was 
physician  to  the  Gothic  monarch  Theodoric,  and  is 
believed  by  many  to  be  the  Rusticos  Helpidius 
commemorated  in  an  inscription  with  the  title  of 
Kicquacstor.  The  following  compositions,  still  ex- 
tant, are  ascribed  to  this  author: — 

1 .  Hidoriarum  TetUimenti  Veteris  et  Novi  Tri9' 
ticha  XXIV.y  twenty-four  epigrammatic  nanatives, 
taken  from  Bible  history,  each  comprised  in  three 
dactylic  hexameters,  with  titles  descriptive  of  the 
subjects,  such  as  ^  Eva  a  diabolo  sedncta,**  ^  Teseph 
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a  fratribus  vcnditur/'  **  Lazarus  a  morte  revocatus," 
**Chri8tus  in  monte  docet,^  and  the  like. 

2.  De  Chridi  Jesu  Denefwus,  a  song  of  praise  and 
thanksgiving,  comprised  in  150  hexameters,  not 
altogether  destitute  of  elegance,  and  certainly  very 
superior  in  every  respect  to  the  weak  and  pointless 
tristichs. 

It  would  appear  from  an  allusion,  somewhat  am- 
biguous, however,  contained  in  the  last-named  piece 
(1.  45,  &c.),  that  Helpidius  had  written  a  poem  to 
romfort  himself  while  in  sorrow,  but,  if  such  a  pro- 
duction was  ever  published,  it  is  now  lost. 

Both  of  the  above  works  are  given  in  the  Poet- 
arum  veterum  Eocles.  Opera  Christiana  of  G.  Far 
bricius,  foL  Biisil.  1564  ;  in  the  BiU.  Maffn.  Patr. 
fol.  Paris,  1644,  voL  viii.,  and  in  the  BiU.  Pair. 
Max.  fol.  Lugdun.  1677,  vol.  ix.  p.  462.  (Cassi- 
odor.  Var.  iv.  24  ;  Eunod.  Ep.  ix.  21,  xu  19,  and 
notes  of  Sirmond.)  [W.  R,] 

HE'LVIA.  1.  Daughter  of  L.  Helvius,  a  Roman 
eques,  who,  on  her  return  from  Rome  to  Apulia, 
JL  c.  114,  was  struck  from  her  horse  by  lightning, 
and  killed,  on  the  Stellatine  plain.  The  circum- 
stances of  her  death  were  sufficiently  remarkable 
to  attract  the  notice  of  the  Ilaruspices,  who  pre- 
dicted from  them  impending  disgrace  to  the  vestal 
priesthood  and  to  the  equestrian  order.  (Pint. 
Quaest.  Horn.  83  ;  Ores.  v.  15  ;  Obseq.  de  Prod. 
97. )  For  the  speedy  accomplishment  of  the  pre- 
diction see  Dion  Cass.  Fr.  91,  92 ;  Liv.  Epii.  Ixiii. 

2.  Wife  of  M.  Annaeus  Seneca,  of  Corduba,  the 
rhetorician,  and  mother  of  his  three  sons,  M.  An- 
uaeus  Novatus,  L.  Annaeus  Seneca,  the  philosopher, 
nnd  L.  Annaeus  Mela.  (Sen.  Consol.  ad  Ilelv.  2.) 
Helvia  was  probably  a  native  of  Spain,  and  followed 
her  husband  to  Rome,  about  a.  d.  3—5,  while  her 
second  son  was  an  infant.  {Jlnd.  17.)  The  life  of 
lielvia  is  contained  in  Seneca's  address  of  condo- 
lence to  his  mother  {dmsolaiio  ad  Heiviam)  on  his 
exile  to  Corsica,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  A.  D. 
47-9.  Through  the  rhetorical  ampliiications  of  this 
address  we  discover  that  Helvia  had  borne  her  full 
share  of  the  sorrows  of  life.  Her  mother  died  in 
giving  birth  to  her.  She  was  brought  up  by  a  step- 
mother. She  had  lo&t  her  husband  and  a  most  in- 
dulgent uncle  within  a  month  of  each  other  ;  and 
her  grief  for  the  untimely  decease  of  one  of  her 
grandsons  was  embittered  by  the  exile  of  her  son. 
Helvia  had  at  least  one  sister  {Cons,  ad  Ilelv.  17), 
but  her  name  is  unknown.  [VV.  B.  D.] 

HELVIA  GENS,  plebeian,  occurs  only  once 
in  the  P'asti — the  ovation  of  M.  Ilelvius  RIasio, 
B.  c  195  [Blasio] — and  was  first  rescued  from 
obscurity  by  the  election  of  P.  Helvius  Pertinax  to 
the  empire,  A.  D.  193.  The  Helvia  gens  contained 
in  the  time  of  the  n>public  the  surnames  Rlasio, 
CiNNA,  Mancia.  A  few  are  mentioned  without  a 
cognomen.  t^^^l^-D.J 

HE'LVJUS.  1.  Cn.,  tribune  of  the  soldiers, 
was  slain,  B.  c.  204,  in  battle  with  the  Gauls  and 
Carthaginians,  in  the  territory  of  Milan.  (Liv. 
XXX.  lU.) 

2.  C,  was  aedile  of  the  plebs  with  M.  Porcius 
Cato  the  elder,  in  b.  c.  1 99,  and,  in  the  next  year, 
one  of  his  colleagues  in  the  practorship.  As  prae- 
tor, Helvius  had  no  province  regularly  assigned  to 
him  ;  but  he  accompanied  the  consul,  Sext.  Aelius 
Paetus,  into  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  received  from  him 
the  command  of  one  of  the  consular  armies.  (Liv. 
xxxii.  7,  9,  26.)  He  afterwards  served  in  Galatia 
as  It^tus  to  Cn.  Manlins  Vulso,  consul  in  b.  c. 
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189.     (Liv.  xxxviil  20,  21,  22  ;  Polyb.  xxii.  17, 
$  3,  &c.)  [ W.  a  D.j 

HE'LVIUS  PE'RTINAX.  [Pbrtinax.] 
HELVl'DIA  GENS.  The  name  Helvidlut  doef 
not  occur  in  Roman  history  until  the  latter  half  of 
the  first  century  e.  c.  {C\c  pro  Cluent.  70.)  Under 
Nero  and  the  Flavian  Caesars  it  was  renowned  for 
earnest,  but  fruitless,  patriotism.  The  connection 
of  P.  Helvidius  Rufus  with  Larinom  (Cic  L  c),  a 
Frentanian  municipium  (Plin.  //.  A'',  iii.  12),  makes 
it  probable  that  the  family  was  originally  Sabellian. 
The  Helvidii  had  the  surnames  Priscus  and  Rufus. 
The  only  Helvidius  who  had  no  cognomen,  or 
whose  cognomen  has,  perhaps,  dropped  out  of  the 
MSS.,  is  the  following : — 

HELVl'DIUS,  son  of  the  younger  Helvidius 
Priscus  [Priscus  Helvidius,  2]  by  his  first  wife. 
He  had  the  title  of  consularis,  but  his  name  does 
not  appear  on  the  FastL  Warned  by  the  £Eite  of 
his  father  and  his  fiither*s  friends,  under  Nero  and 
his  successors,  Helvidius  concealed  equal  talents 
and  similar  principles  in  retirement  But  he  had 
written  an  interlude  (exodium),  entitled  **  Paris 
and  Oenone,**  and  the  informers  of  Domitian*s 
reign  detected  in  the  nymph  and  the  faithless 
Trojan  the  emperor^s  divorce  from  one  of  his  many 
wives.  Helvidius  was  accused,  condemned,  and 
even  dragged  to  prison,  by  the  obsequious  senate 
(Tac.  Ayric.  45),  whither  the  order  for  his  ex- 
ecution soon  followed.  After  Domitian^s  decease, 
the  younger  Pliny,  an  intimate  friend  of  Helvidius, 
avenged  his  death  and  the  cause  of  public  justice 
at  once,  by  impeaching  Publicius  Certus,  a  senator 
of  pnu>torian  rank,  who  had  been  the  foremost  in 
seconding  the  delators.  The  account  of  the  im- 
peachment, which  was  afterwards  published,  and 
was  written,  in  imitation  of  Demosthenes  against 
Meidias,  is  given  by  Pliny  in  a  letter  to  Quadratos. 
{Ep.  ix.  13.)  A  death,  so  timely  as  to  be  deemed 
voluntary,  released  Certus  frt>m  condemnation. 
Helvidius  married  Anteia,  daughter  of  P.  Anteins, 
put  to  death  by  Nero  in  a.  d.  57.  [P.  Antbiuh, 
p.  183,  a.]  By  her  he  had  a  son,  who  survived 
him«  and  two  daughters,  who  died  very  young  in 
childbed.  (Plin.  Ep.  iv.  21,  ix.  13;  Suet.  Dom, 
10  ;  Tac  Affric.  45.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

HELVI'DIUS  PRISCUS.  [Prwcus.] 
HELVIDIUS  RUFUS.  [Rufus.] 
HEMERE'SIA  ('HMf/yn<r/a),  i.e.  the  soothing 
goddess,  a  surname  of  Artemis,  under  which  she 
was  worshipped  at  the  well  Lusi  (AoMro(),  in  Ar- 
cadia. (Paus.  viil  18.  $  3;  Callim. /(ym».  in  Dkm, 
236.)  [L.  S.] 

HEMINA,  L.  CA'SSIUS,  an  historian  of 
Rome,  who  wrote  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
centur}'  of  the  city.  According  to  Censorinas  {!)• 
Die  Nat.  17),  Ilemina  was  alive  in  b.  c.  146,  a 
year  memorable  for  the  destruction  of  Carthage  wbA 
Corinth,  and  for  the  fourth  celebmtion  of  the  se- 
cular or  ccntenar}'  games  of  Rome.  His  iHaenomen, 
Lucius,  rests  on  the  sole  authority  of  Prisdan  (ix. 
p.  868,  ed.  Putsch.;  comp.  Intpp.  ad  Virg,  Aen,  ii. 
7 1 7,  ed.  Maijk  If  Nepos  (ap.  Suet  de  Clar,  Rkei, 
3)  be  correct  in  stating  L.  Otacilius  Pilitos  to  have 
been  the  first  person  not  of  noble  birth  who  wrote 
the  history  of  Rome,  Hemina,  who  lived  modi 
earlier  than  Pilitus,  must  have  belonged  to  r  wdl- 
bom  fEunily.  Hemina  was  the  author  of  a  wQck« 
styled  indifierently  by  those  who  mention  it,  an- 
mils  or  history,  which  comprised  the  reoords  of 
Rome  from  the  earliest  to  his  own  tinm.     Wa 
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know   th«  title  and  contents  of  the  fourth  book 

Bellom  Panicam  posterius  **    (Priscian. 

p.   767*  ed.  Putach)  ;  those  of  the  preceding 

merelj  matter  of  conjecture.     Priscian, 

cites  from  a  fifth  book  {super  ttii.  ver. 

▼i.  p.  1254),  and  there  were  probably  even 

(Niebahr,  Lectures  on  Rom.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p. 

87.)      Flisj  (//.  N.  xiii.  13,  xxix.  1)  calls  Hemina 

*^  ▼etostiMimut  auctor,^  and  ^'auctor  ex  antiquis/* 

Be  deriTed  his  information  from  genuine  sources, 

snd  sjTichionised  with  the  Greeks,  placing  tb«  age 

of  Homer  more  than  160  years  after  the  Trojan 

-war.      (Oeliius,  xvii.  21.)     Hemina  had  read,  and 

probably  borrowed,  from   Cato*s  Oru/ines  (comp. 

Priadan,  x.  p.  903,  with  Serv.  ad  Aen,  L  421); 

and,  on  the  other  hand,  Sallust,  whose  prop<>n8ity 

for  ardudsms  is  obvious,  seems  to  have  studied 

Hemina,  since  the  words  ^  omnia  orta  occidunt,  et 

aiKta  •enescunt,'"  in  the  proocmium  of  the  Jugiir- 

thine  war,  singularly  resemble  a  fragment,  **  quae 

nata  sunt,  ea  omnia  denasci  aiunt,*'*  of  the  second 

book  of  Hemina^s  annals,  quoted  by  Nonius  (de- 

aoset,  tiecreKere).    It  is,  however,  remarkable,  that 

neither   Livy,  Dionysius,  nor   Plutarch,   mention 

Hemina  by  name  among  their  several  authorities ; 

nor  does  Cicero  include  him  in  his  catalogue  of  the 

early  annalists  and  historians  of  Rome.     {De  Or. 

ii.  12,  DeLeg.  1,2.)     From  the  frequent  citations 

of  Hemina  by  the  grammarians  Nonius,  Priscian, 

aad  Servios,  bis  diction  would  seem  to  have  been 

at  leaat  idiomatic,  and  he  furnished  the  antiquarians 

aad  encyclopaedists,  Macrobius  {Sat  i.  13,  16,  iii. 

4),  GcUius  (xvii.  21.  $  3),  Pliny  (//.  N.  xiu.  13, 

xriiL  2,  xix.  1,  xxix.  1,  xxxii.  2),  and  Solinus(8), 

with    some  curious  traditions  of  the  past.     The 

£ngmentB  of  Hemina*s   history  are  collected  and 

arranged  by   Krause  {Vit.  et   Fragm.   Vet.  Hist 

Horn,  pp.  15.S— 166).  [W.  B.  D.] 

HEMI'THEON  ('Hfxieitav),  a  Sybarite  of  the 
vilest  character,  and  the  author  of  an  obscene  work. 
He  is  mentioned  by  Lucian  {Adv.  Indoctuniy  c.  23, 
and,  according  to  the  conjecture  of  Solanus,  Pseih 
dol€)g.  c  3).  It  is  thought  that  he  is  the  writer  re- 
ferred to  in  a  passage  of  Ovid  (  Trisi.  ii.  417  ),  and, 
if  the  common  reading  of  the  passage  is  correct,  he 
appears  to  have  flourished  not  long  before  that  poet 
But  Heinsius  {ad  loc.)  conjectures  that  for  **nn- 
per  "  we  should  read  **  turpem,"  in  which  case,  the 
age  of  Hemilheon  remains  undetermined.  If  it  is 
to  him  that  Ovid  refers,  it  may  be  gathered  that 
his  work  was  a  poem,  entitled  Syfxiritis.  (Politian, 
Mifcdlanea^  c.  15  ;  Fabric.  Bibl.  Gr.  vol.  viii.  p. 
159.)  [J.  C.  M.J 

HENI'OCHE  ('H»'i<;x^),  a  daughter  of  Creon 
of  Thebes,  to  whom,  and  to  whose  sister  Pyrrha, 
statues  were  erected  at  the  entrance  of  the  temple 
of  the  Ismenian  Apollo  at  Thebes.  (Pans.  ix.  10. 
§  3.)  The  wife  of  Creon,  whom  Sophocles  calls 
Eurydicc,  is  likewise  called  by  Hesiod  {Scut.  83) 
Henioche.  [L.  S.] 

HENI'OCHUS  {*Hvioxos\  an  Athenian  comic 
poet  of  the  middle  comedy,  whose  plays,  as  men- 
tioned by  Suidas,  were:  Tpox^Aoy,  EtriKXrjpos^ 
Topy^yts^  TloKvwp^'YIxujv^  BwpvKtoVy  IIoAvcuktos, 
^iKdrcupoty  Aii  4^airaTu^i€vos^  a  few  fragments  of 
which  are  preserved  by  Athcnaeus  (vi.  p.  271,  a. 
ix.  p.  29G,  d.  p.  408,  a,  xi.  p.  483,  e.)  and  Stobaeus 
{Serm.  xliii.  27).  Suidiis  {».  v.  iroXutvKros)  has 
made  a  curious  blunder,  calling  Heniochus  a  play 
by  the  comic  poet  Polyeuctus  The  Polyeuctus, 
who  gave  the  title  to  the  play  of  Heniochus,  was  an 
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orator  in  the  time  of  Demosthenes.  (Meineke, 
Froff.  Com.  Qraee,  vol  L  p.  421,  vol.  iii.  p.  560; 
Fabric.  Bibl.  Graec.  vol.  ii.  p.  448.)         [P.  S.j 

HENRPCUS  ('Evpiicof),  HENRY,  a  Greek 
emperor  (a.  d.  1206 — 1216),  the  second  son  of 
Baldwin  VIII.,  count  of  Flanders  and  Hainaftt, 
was  bom  about  1176,  and  succeeded  his  elder 
brother  Baldwin  on  the  throne  of  Constantinople 
in  1206.  [Balduinus  I.]  Henry  was  one  of  the 
leading  chiefs  in  the  great  expedition  of  the  Latin 
barons  against  Constantinople,  in  1204,  and  in  the 
division  of  the  empire  was  rewarded  with  territories 
in  Asia,  which,  however,  he  had  first  to  wrest 
from  Theodore  Lascaris  and  the  other  leaders  of 
the  rebellious  Greeks.  He  defeated  Lascaris  in  a 
bloody  battle  near  Adramyttium  in  Mysia,  in 
1 20.5,  and  the  conquest  of  Bithynia  was  the  fmit 
of  his  victory.  The  emperor^s  campaign  against 
the  Bulgarians  obliged  him  to  repair  to  the  other 
side  of  the  Bosporus,  and  he  left  Asia  at  the  head 
of  20,000  Armenian  mercenaries,  with  whom  he 
marched  upon  Adrianople.  Before  he  had  reached 
that  town,  he  was  informed  that  Baldwin,  without 
waiting  for  the  arrival  of  his  brother,  had  impru- 
dently engaged  a  pitched  battle  with  the  Bulgarian 
king,  Joannicus  or  Calo-Joannes,  that  thie  imperial 
troops  had  suifered  a  severe  defeat,  and  that  no- 
body knew  what  had  become  of  the  emperor  (15th 
of  April,  1205).  In  this  emergency,  Henry  left 
his  army,  and  hastening  alone  to  the  field  of  battle 
near  Adrianople,  arrived  in  time  to  save  the  im- 
perial army  from  utter  destruction.  The  fate  of 
Baldwin  being  entirely  unknown,  Henry  was 
chosen  regent,  and  he  conducted  his  forces  back  to 
Constantinople.  The  Bulgarian  king  followed  in 
his  steps,  burnt  Pbilippopolis,  and  ravaged  all 
Thrace  in  a  most  savage  manner.  He  reckoned 
upon  the  assistance  of  the  discontented  Greeks, 
and,  had  they  joined  him,  the  fiite  of  the  new 
Latin  empire  of  Constantinople  would  have  been 
sealed  ;  but  his  unheard-of  cruelties  showed  the 
Greeks  that  among  their  foreign  masters  the  Bul- 
garian was  the  worst ;  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Adrianople,  after  having  defended  their  town 
against  Henry  as  an  usurper  and  tyrant,  now 
opened  their  gates,  and  received  him  within  their 
walls  with  acclamations  of  joy.  This  was  in 
120G.  It  was  then  known  that  the  emperor  Bald- 
win was  a  prisoner  of  the  king  of  Bulgaria,  and  in 
the  summer  of  1206  the  news  came  of  his  melan- 
choly death.  Henry,  known  as  a  skilful  general, 
endeared  to  most  of  the  Latin  barons  for  having 
saved  them  after  the  defeat  of  Adrianople,  and 
moreover  next  of  kin  to  his  brother,  was  unani- 
mously chosen  emperor,  and  crowned  at  Constanti- 
nople on  the  20th  of  August,  1206.  At  the  same 
time  Theodore  Lascaris  was  recognised  by  a  large 
number  of  towns  and  villages  as  lawful  emperor, 
and  took  up  his  residence  at  Nicaea.  From  that 
time  down  to  1261,  there  was  a  Latin-Byzantine 
and  a  Greek-Byzantine  empire,  to  which  we  must 
add  a  third,  the  Greek  empire  of  the  Comneni  at 
Trebizond.  An  alliance  between  the  king  of  Bul- 
garia and  Theodore  Lascaris  placed  Henry  in  great 
danger.  He  kept  the  field  in  Thrace  and  Asia 
with  great  bravery,  and  found  additional  strength 
in  an  alliance  with  the  Marquis  of  Montferrat,  lord 
or  king  of  Thessalonica,  whose  daughter  Agnes  he 
married  ;  but  he  lost  her  soon  afterwards.  In 
1 207  Joannicus  died,  and  Henry  concluded  a  po* 
litical  marriage  with  his  daughter,  which  led  to  a 
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lasting  state  of  peace  with  Phrorilas,  the  brother 
and  successor  of  Joannicus.  He  also  made  a  trace 
with  Theodore  Laacaris,  who  was  hard  pressed  by 
Darid,  the  gallant  brother  and  general  of  Alexis  I., 
the  new  emperor  of  Trebizond.  In  1214,  Theo* 
dore  Lascaris  formed  a  most  advantageous  peace 
with  Alexis,  and  now  suddenly  invaded  Bithynia, 
surprised  the  troops  of  Henry  which  were  sta- 
tioned there,  and  conquered  them  in  a  pitched 
battle.  To  avenge  this  defeat,  Henry  crossed  the 
Bosporus  with  a  chosen  army,  and  laid  siege  to 
Pemanene.  The  town  surrendered  after  an  obsti- 
nate resistance,  which  so  roused  the  resentment  of 
Henry,  that  he  ordered  the  three  principal  officers 
of  the  garrison  to  be  put  to  death,  viz.  Dermocaitus, 
Andronicus  Palaeologus,  the  brother-in-law  of 
Theodore  Lascaris,  and  a  brother  of  Theodore  Las- 
caris, whose  name  is  not  mentioned,  but  who  was 
undoubtedly  the  brave  Constantine  Lascaris,  who 
defended  Constantinople  with  so  much  gallantry 
against  the  Latins  in  1204.  The  issue  of  the 
campaign,  however,  was  not  very  £ftvourable  to 
Henry,  for  he  obtained  peace  only  on  condition  of 
ceding  to  his  rival  all  the  territories  situate  east  of 
a  line  drawn  from  Sardis  to  Nicaea,  and  to  leave 
Theodore  Lascaris  in  possession  of  those  which  he 
had  conquered  west  of  that  line  in  Bithynia  pre- 
vious to  the  truce  mentioned  above.  In  1215  the 
fourth  Lateran  council  was  assembled  by  pope  In- 
nocent III.,  and  a  kind  of  mock  union  was  formed 
between  the  Roman  and  Greek  churches  within 
the  narrow  dominions  of  Henry.  Oervasius  was 
made  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  recognised 
by  both  Henry  and  the  pope,  who  besides  declared 
Constantinople  the  first  see  of  Christendom  after 
Rome.  In  the  following  year  (1216),  Henry  set 
out  to  wage  war  with  his  former  friend  Theodore, 
despot  of  Epeirus  and  Aetolia,  but  died  suddenly, 
before  any  hostilities  of  consequence  had  t.iken 
place.  It  is  said  that  he  died  by  poison,  and  both 
the  Greeks  and  the  Latins  are  charged  with  the 
murder ;  but  the  £act  is  doubtful.  Henrv  left  no 
male  issue,  and  was  succeeded  by  Peter  of  Courte> 
nay. 

In  spite  of  the  perpetual  wars  into  which  he  was 
driven  by  circumstances,  and  which  he  carried  on 
with  insufficient  means,  Henry  found  time  to  ame- 
liorate the  condition  of  his  subjects  by  several  wise 
laws  and  a  careful  and  impartial  administration. 
Towards  the  Greeks  he  showed  great  impartiality, 
admitting  them  to  the  highest  offices  of  the  state, 
and  never  giving  any  preference  to  his  own  country- 
men or  other  foreigners  ;  and  there  are  many  pas- 
sages in  the  Greek  writers  which  prove  that  the 
Greeks  really  loved  him.  To  make  a  nation  forget 
a  foreign  yoke  is,  however,  no  easy  task,  and  no 
ruler  has  ever  succeeded  in  it  but  by  displaying  in 
equal  proportions  valour,  energy,  prudence,  wis- 
dom, and  humanity.  For  these  qualities  great 
praise  has  been  bestowed  upon  Henry,  and  he 
well  deserved  it.  (Gregoras,  lib.  i.  ii.  ;  Nicetis,  p. 
410,  &c.,  ed.  Paris  ;  Acro]>olita,  c.  6,  &c. ;  Ville- 
hardouin,  De  la  Cunqueste  de  ConsiantinoUe^  ed. 
Paulin  Paris,  Paris,  1«3».)  [W.  P.] 

HEPHAE'STION  {*H<pai(rrU»v\  son  of  Amyn- 
tor,  a  Macedonian  of  Pella,  celebrated  as  the  com« 
panion  and  friend  of  Alexander  the  Great.  We 
are  told  that  he  was  of  the  same  age  with  the 
great  conqueror  himself,  and  that  he  had  been 
brought  up  with  him  (Curt.  iii.  12)  ;  but  the  latter 
statement  apparently  refers  only  to  the  period  of 
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childhood,  as  we  find  no  mention  of  him  among 
those  who  shared  with  Alexander  the  instmetion 
and  society  of  Aristotle.  Nor  does  the  name  of 
Hephaestion  occur  amidst  the  intrigues  and  dhh 
sensions  between  Alexander  and  his  &ther,  which 
agitated  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Philip.  The  first 
occasion  on  which  he  is  mentioned  is  that  of  Alex- 
ander's visit  to  Troy,  when  Hephaestion  is  said  to 
have  paid  the  same  honours  to  the  tomb  of  Patro* 
clus  that  were  bestowed  by  the  king  himself  on 
that  of  Achilles, — an  apt  type  of  the  relation 
subsisting  between  the  two.  (Arr.  Anab,  L  12. 
$  2  ;  Ael.  V.  H.  xii.  6.)  For  it  is  equally  to  the 
credit  of  Hephaention  and  Alexander,  that  though 
the  former  undoubtedly  owed  his  elevation  to  the 
personal  &vour  and  affection  of  the  king,  rather 
than  to  any  abilities  or  achievements  of  his  own, 
he  never  allowed  himself  to  degen«Bte  into  the 
position  of  a  flatterer  or  mere  favourite,  and  the  in- 
tercourse between  the  two  appears  to  have  been 
uniformly  characterised  by  the  frankness  and  sin- 
cerity of  a  true  friendship.  It  is  unnecessary  to  do 
more  than  allude  to  such  well-known  anecdotes  as 
the  visit  paid  by  the  king  and  Hephaestion  to  the 
tent  of  Dareius  after  the  battle  of  Issns,  or  the  deli- 
cate reproof  conveyed  by  Alexander  to  his  friend 
when  he  found  him  reading  over  his  shoulder  a 
letter  from  Olympias.  If  we  can  tmst  the  ex- 
pression of  Plutarch,  on  the  latter  occasion,  that  it 
was  no  more  than  he  was  aocnatomed  to  do  {jk^  rot? 
'H^KuirrtwKor,  cSowtp  ctsfOtt,  (ruroMryiysMricoi^oT), 
there  cannot  well  be  a  stronger  proof  of  the  complete 
fiuniliarity  subsisting  between  them.  (Arr.  Anah* 
ii.  12  ;  Curt.  iii.  12  ;  Diod.  xvii.  37 ;  Pint  Alex. 
39,  Apophth,  p.  180,  d.,  De  fort.  Aler,  Or.  i.  11.) 
But  it  appears  that  Alexander's  attachment  to 
Hephaestion  never  blinded  him  to  the  fact  that  his 
friend  was  not  possessed  of  abilities  that  qualified 
him  to  take  the  sole  command  of  important  enter- 
prises, and  that  he  wonld  not  in  &ct  have  attained 
to  eminence  by  his  own  exertions  alone.  On  one 
occasion,  indeed,  he  is  said  to  have  expressed  this 
truth  in  the  strongest  manner,  when  finding  his 
fevourite  engaged  in  an  open  quarrel  with  Cratems, 
he  exclaimed  that  Hephaestion  most  be  mad  if  he 
were  not  aware  that  without  Alexander  he  wonld 
be  nothing.  Throughout  his  life  he  appears  to  have 
retained  a  just  sense  of  their  different  merits ;  and 
while  he  loved  Hephaestion  the  meet,  he  yet  re- 
garded Craterus  with  the  greater  reverence:  the 
one,  he  often  observed,  was  his  own  private  friend 
(^lAoA^^oySpos),  the  other  that  of  the  king  (f<Ae* 
€curiKt^s).  (Plut.  AUsx.  47.) 

Daring  the  first  years  of  Alexander's  expedition 
in  Asia  we  scarcely  find  any  mention  of  Hephae** 
tion  as  employed  in  any  military  capacity.  Curtias, 
indeed,  tells  us  (iv.  5.  §  10)  that  he  was  appointed 
to  command  the  fleet  which  accompanied  the  armj 
of  Alexander  along  the  coast  of  Phoenicia,  in  B.  a 
332,  but  this  was  at  a  time  when  there  was  little 
fear  of  hostility.  In  the  following  year,  however, 
he  served  with  distinction  at  the  battle  of  Arfaela, 
where  he  was  wounded  in  the  arm.  (Arr.  Amabk 
iii.  15  ;  Curt  iv.  16.  §  32  ;  Diod.  xvii.  61.)  On 
this  occasion  he  is  called  bv  Diodoms  the  chief  ni 
the  body-guards.  We  have  no  account  of  the  time 
when  he  obtained  this  important  post,  but  it  is  eer> 
tain  that  he  was  one  of  the  seven  select  oflicm 
who,  under  the  title  of  body-guards  {irmfAmrofi 
Acuccf),  were  in  close  attendance  npon  the  king^ 
person.  (Arr.  Anab.  vi.  28.  f  6.)     AfUf  the  deatk 
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of  PLilotas  (b.  c  330),  the  command  of  the  select 
caTalry  called  cToTpot,  or  horse-guards,  was  divided 
for  a  time  between  Hephaestion  and  Cleitus,  but 
it  does  not  appear  that  on  the  death  of  the  latter 
any  one  was  appointed  to  succeed  him,  and  thence- 
Ibrward  Hephaestion  held  the  sole  command  of  that 
important  corps, — a  post  which  was  regarded  as 
the  highest  dignity  in  the  whole  army.  (Arr.  Anab. 
iii.  27,  viL  14,  ap.  Phot,  p.  69,  a.  ;  Diod.  xviii.  3.) 
From  this  time  forward — whether  Alexander  trust- 
ed to  experience  having  supplied  any  original  defi- 
ciency of  military  tident,  or  that  he  had  really  seen 
occasion  for  placing  greater  confidence  in  his  dx- 
▼ouritc — we  find  Hephaestion  frequently  entrusted 
with  separate  commands  of  importance,  during  the 
campaigns  in  Bactria  and  Sogdiana,  and  still  more 
during  the  expedition  to  India.  Thus  he  was  not 
only  charged  by  Alexander  with  the  care  of  found- 
ing new  cities  and  colonies,  with  preparing  the 
bridge  over  the  Indus^  and  with  the  construction  of 
the  fleet  on  the  Acesines,  which  was  to  descend 
that  river  and  the  Indus,  but  was  detached  on 
several  occasions  with  a  large  force  for  strictly 
military  objects.  When  Alexander  approached  the 
Indus  in  B.C.  327,  Hephaestion  was  ordered  to 
advance,  together  with  Perdicc<is  and  the  Indian 
king  Taxiles,  by  the  direct  line  down  the  valley  of 
the  Cophen,  while  the  king  was  engaged  in  sub- 
duing the  warlike  tribes  farther  north;  and  on 
reaching  the  Indus,  he  reduced  an  important 
fortress,  after  a  siege  of  thirty  days.  Again,  after 
the  passage  of  the  Acesines,  and  the  defeat  of 
Ponift,  the  task  of  subduing  the  other  king  of  that 
name  was  assigned  to  Hephaestion,  a  service  of 
which  he  acquitted  himself  with  much  distinction. 
After  this  he  was  appointed  to  conduct  one  division 
of  the  army  along  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  while 
Craterus  led  the  other  on  the  opposite  side  ;  and 
throughout  the  descent  of  the  Indus,  and  the  sub- 
sequent march  through  Gedrosia,  the  command  of 
the  main  body  of  the  army,  whenever  it  was  sepa- 
rated from  the  king,  devolved  upon  Hephaestion, 
either  singly  or  in  conjunction  with  Craterus. 
(Arr.  Anab.  iv.  16,  22,  v.  21,29,  vi.  2,  4,  5,  13, 
17,  18,  20—22,  28,  Ind.  19  ;  Diod.  xvii.  91,  93, 
96  ;  Curt  viii.  I,  2,  10,  ix.  1,  10.)  By  his  ser- 
vices during  this  period  Hephaestion  earned  the 
distinction  of  being  among  those  rewarded  by  Alex- 
ander \»:_*h  crowns  of  gold  on  his  arrival  at  Susa 
(B.C.  324):  a  still  higher  honour  was  conferred 
on  him  at  the  same  time  by  Alexander's  giving 
him  in  marriage  Drypelis,  the  daughter  of  Dareius 
and  sister  of  his  own  bride  Stateira.  (Arr.  Anab. 
vii.  4  ;  Diod.  xvii.  107.)  Hephaestion  now  found 
himself  in  possession  of  the  highest  power  and  dis- 
tinction to  which  a  subject  could  aspire  ;  but  he 
was  not  destined  long  to  enjoy  these  accumulated 
honours.  From  Susa  he  accompanied  Alexander, 
towards  the  close  of  the  year  325,  to  Ecbatana, 
where  he  was  attacked  by  a  fever,  which  carried 
hira  off,  after  an  illness  of  only  seven  days.  Alex- 
ander's grief  for  his  loss  was  passionate  and  vio- 
lent, and  found  a  vent  in  the  most  extravagant  de- 
monstrations. A  general  mourning  was  ordered 
throughopt  the  empire,  and  a  funeral  pile  and  mo- 
nument erected  to  hira  at  Babylon  (whither  his 
bofly  had  been  conveyed  from  Ecbatana),  at  a  cost, 
it  is  said,  of  10,000  talents.  Orders  were  at  the 
same  time  given  to  pay  honours  to  the  deceased  as 
to  a  hero — a  piece  of  flattery  which  is  said  to  have 
l<«en  dictated  by  the  oracle  of  Ammon.    Alexander 
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also  refused  to  appoint  a  successor  to  him  in  his 
military  command,  and  ordered  that  the  division  of 
cavalry  of  which  he  had  been  chiliarch  should  con- 
tinue to  bear  his  name.  (Arr.  Anab.  vii  14  ;  Diod. 
iii.  110,  114,  115  ;  PluL  Alex.  72  ;  Justm,  xiL 
12.) 

It  was  fortunate  for  Hephaestion  that  his  prema- 
ture death  saved  him  from  encountering  the 
troubles  and  dissensions  which  followed  that  of 
Alexander,  and  in  which  he  was  evidently  ill 
qualified  to  compete  with  the  sterner  and  more 
energetic  spirits  that  surrounded  him.  Even  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  king,  the  enmity  between  him 
and  Euroenes,  as  well  as  that  already  adverted  to 
with  Ciaterus,  had  repeatedly  broken  out,  with  a 
vehemence  ^hich  required  the  utmost  exertions  of 
Alexander  to  repress  them  ;  and  it  is  but  justice  to 
the  lattelr  to  observe,  that  his  authority  was  em- 
ployed on  these  occasions  without  any  apparent 
partiality  to  hir  favourite.  (Plut  Alex.  47,  Eum, 
2  ;  Arr.  An<ib.  vii.  13,  14.)  If,  indeed,  we  cannot 
refuse  this  obnoxious  name  to  Hephaestion,  nor 
affirm  that  he  Was  altogether  exempt  from  the 
weaknesses  and  faults  incident  to  such  a  position, 
it  ipay  yet  be  fairly  asserted  that  history  affords 
fe^<r  examples  of  a  &vourite  who  abused  his  ad- 
vantages so  little.  [E.  H.  B.] 

HEPHAE'STION  ('Utfmartwy).  1.  A  Greek 
grammarian,  who  instructed  the  emperor  Verus  in 
Greek,  and  accordingly  lived  about  the  middle 
of  the  second  century  after  Christ.  (Capitolin. 
Vena  Imp.  2.)  It  is  commonly  supposeid  that 
he  is  the  same  as  the  Hephaestion  whom  Suidas 
calls  an  Alexandrian  grammarian.  This  latter  He- 
phaestion wrote  versified  manuals  on  grammatical 
subjects.  Suidas,  who  mentions  several  works  be- 
sides, speaks  of  one  entitled  fiirpwtf  TlfdiafioL^ 
which  is  believed  to  be  the  same  as  the  '£7x<(- 
plSiov  «-«pl  fiiTpWy  which  has  come  down  to  us 
under  the  name  of  Hephaestion,  and  is  a  tolerably 
complete  manual  of  Greek  metres,  forming,  in  £sict, 
the  basis  of  all  our  knowledge  on  that  subject. 
This  little  work  is  of  great  value,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  information  it  affords  us  on  the 
subject  it  treats  of,  but  also  on  account  of  the 
numerous  quotations  it  contains  from  other  writers, 
especially  poets.  The  first  edition  of  this  Enciii- 
ridion  appeared  at  Florence,  1526,  8vo.,  together 
with  the  Greek  grammar  of  Theodorus  Gaza.  It 
was  followed  by  the  editions  of  Hadr.  Tumebu* 
(Paris,  1553,  4to.,  with  some  Greek  scholia),  and 
of  J.  Com.  de  Pauw.  (Traject.  ad  Rhen.  1726, 
4to.)  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Th.  Gaisford  (Ox- 
ford, 1810,  8vo.,  reprinted  at  Leipzig,  1832,  8vo.) 
There  is  an  English  transUtion  of  it  with  prolego- 
mena and  notes  by  Th.  Foster  Barham,  Cam- 
bridge, 1843,  8vo. 

2.  A  person  who  seems  to  have  made  it  his  busi- 
ness to  publish  other  men^s  works  under  his  own 
name.  Thus  he  is  said  to  have  published  one  Ile^ 
TOW  impci  ^KvoKpiomi  Xvyivov  irrc^dlvov,  and  an- 
other which  was  the  production  of  Uie  Aristotelian 
Adrantus.  (Athen.  xv.  p.  673.)  [L.  S.] 

HEPHAE'STION,a  Greek  sculptor,  the  son  of 
Myron  ;  but  whether  of  the  great  sculptor,  Myron, 
or  not,  is  unknown.  His  name  occurs  in  an  in- 
scription. (Spon.  Miac.  Erud.  Ant.  p.  126  ;  Bracci, 
vol  ii.  p.  268.)  [P.  S.] 

HEPHAESTUS  {"H^tnos),  the  god  of  fire, 
was,  according  to  the  Homeric  account,  the  son  of 
Zeus  and  Hera.     (//.  L  578,  ziv.  388,  xriiL  396, 
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xxi.  332,  Od.  Tiii.  312.)  Later  traditions  state 
that  he  had  no  father,  and  that  Hera  gare  birth  to 
him  independent  of  Zeus,  as  she  ivas  jealous  of 
Zeus  having  given  birth  to  Athena  independent 
of  her.  ( Apollod.  i.  3.  §  5  ;  liygin.  Fab,  Praef.) 
This,  however,  is  opposed  to  the  common  story, 
that  Hephaestus  split  the  head  of  Zeus,  and  thus 
assisted  him  in  giving  birth  to  Athena,  for  He- 
phaestus is  there  represented  as  older  than  Athena. 
A  further  development  of  the  later  tradition  is, 
that  Hephaestus  sprang  from  the  thigh  of  Hera, 
and,  being  for  a  long  time  kept  in  ignorance  of  his 
parentage,  he  at  length  had  recourse  to  a  stratagem, 
for  the  purpose  of  finding  it  out  He  constructed  a 
chair,  to  which  those  who  sat  upon  it  were  fastened, 
and  having  thus  entrapped  Hera,  he  refused  allow- 
ing her  to  rise  until  she  had  told  him  who  his 
paients  were.  (Ser\*.  ad  Aen.  viii.  454,  Eclog.  iv. 
62.)  For  other  accounts  respecting  his  origin,  see 
Cicero  {de  Nat.  Dfor,  iii.  22),  Pausanias  (viiL  53. 
§  2),  and  Eustathius  {ad  Horn.  p.  987). 

Hephaestus  is  the  god  of  fire,  especially  in  so  far 
as  it  manifests  itself  as  a  power  of  physical  nature 
in  volcanic  districts,  and  in  so  far  as  it  is  the  indis- 
pensable means  in  arts  and  manufactures,  whence 
fire  is  called  the  breath  of  Hephaestus,  and  the 
name  of  the  god  is  used  both  by  Greek  and  Roman 
poets  as  synonymous  with  fire.  As  a  flame  arises 
out  of  a  little  spark,  so  the  god  of  fire  was  delicate 
and  weakly  from  his  birth,  for  which  reason  he  was 
so  much  disliked  by  his  mother,  that  she  wished  to 
get  rid  of  him,  and  dropped  him  from  Olympus. 
But  the  marine  divinities,  Thetis  and  Eur3mome, 
received  him,  and  he  dwelt  with  them  for  nine 
years  in  a  grotto,  surrounded  by  Oceanus,  making 
for  them  a  variety  of  ornaments.  (Hom.  //.  zviii. 
394,  &c.)  It  was,  according  to  some  accounts, 
during  this  period  that  he  made  the  golden  chair 
•"KJrh  he  punished  his  mother  for  her  want  of 
"•^'irh  he  would  not  release  her, 
'^■"»'«n9.     (Pans. 
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father  so  much,  tbai  uw  > 
hurled  him  down  from  Olympus,  nepn... 
whole  day  falling,  but  in  the  evening  he  came  down 
in  the  island  of  Lemnos,  where  he  was  kindly  re- 
ceived by  the  Sintians.  (Hom.  H.  i.  590,  &c  ; 
Yal.  Flaoc  iL  85  ;  Apollod.  i.  3.  $  5,  who,  how- 
ever, confounds  the  two  occasions  on  which  He- 
phaestus was  thrown  from  Olympus.)  Later  writers 
describe  his  lameness  as  the  consequence  of  his 
second  fall,  while  Homer  makes  him  lame  and 
weak  from  his  birth.  After  his  second  fiill  he  re- 
turned to  Olympus,  and  subsequently  acted  the  part 
of  mediator  between  his  parents.  (//.  L  585.)  On 
that  occasion  he  offered  a  cup  of  nectar  to  his 
mother  and  the  other  gods,  who  burst  out  into 
immoderate  laughter  on  seeing  him  busily  hobbling 
through  Olympus  from  one  god  to  another,  for  he 
was  ugly  and  slow,  and,  owing  to  the  weaknets  of 
his  legs,  he  was  held  up,  when  he  walked,  by 
artificial  supports,  skilfully  made  of  gold.  (//. 
zviii.  410,  &c.,  Od.  viiu  311,  330.)  His  neck  and 
chest,  however,  were  strong  and  muscular.  {IL 
xviii  415,  XX.  36.) 

In  Olympus,  Hephaestus  had  his  own  palace, 
imperishable  and  shining  like  stars:  it  contained 
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his  workshop,  with  the  anvil,  and  twenty  bellowif 
which  worked  spontaneously  at  his  bidding.  (//. 
xviii.  370,  &C.)  It  was  there  that  he  made  all  hit 
beautiful  and  marvellous  works,  utensils,  and  armi, 
both  for  gods  and  men.  The  ancient  poets  and 
mythographers  abound  in  passages  describing  woriu 
of  exquisite  workmanship  which  had  been  manii- 
fectured  by  Hephaestus.  In  later  accounts,  th« 
Cyclopes^  Brontes,  Steropcs,  Pyracmon,  and  otherii 
are  his  workmen  and  servants,  and  his  worksh<^ 
is  no  longer  represented  as  in  Olympus,  but  in  tfa« 
interior  of  some  volcanic  isle.  (Vixg.  Aeiu  viii. 
416,  &c)  The  wife  of  Hephaestus  aJso  lived  in 
his  palace :  in  the  Iliad  she  is  called  a  Charis,  in 
the  Odyssey  Aphrodite  (//.  xviii.  382,  Od.  viii. 
270),  and  in  Hesiod^s  The<^ny  (945)  she  is  named 
Aglaia,  the  youngest  of  the  Chorites.  The  story  of 
Aphrodite*s  faithlessness  to  hejr  husband,  and  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  surprised  her,  is  exquisitely 
described  in  Od.  viii.  266—358.  The  Homeric 
poems  do  not  mention  any  de^^ndants  of  He- 
phaestus, but  in  later  writers  the  number  of  his 
children  is  considerable.  In  the  Trojan  war  he 
was  on  the  side  of  the  Greeks,  but  he  was  also 
worshipped  by  the  Trojans,  and  on  one  occasion 
be  saved  a  Trojan  from  being  killed  by  Diomedes. 
(//.  V.  9,  &c.) 

His  favourite  place  on  earth  was  the  island  of 
Lemnos,  where  he  liked  to  dwell  among  the  Sin- 
tians {Od.  viii.  283,  &c  iZ.  i.  593;  Ov.  FobL  viiL 
82) ;  but  other  volcanic  islands  also,  such  as  Lipan, 
Hiera,  Imbroa,  and  Sicily,  are  called  hii  abodes  or 
workshops.  (Apollon.  Rhod.  iiL  41 ;  Callim.  Hymn, 
in  JMan.  47;  Scrv.  ad  Am.  viiL  416 ;  Stiab.  p.  275; 
Plin.  //.  N.  iii.  9 ;  VaL  Place,  il  96.) 

Hephaestus  is  auMmg  the  male  what  Athena  is 
among  the  female  deitiea,  for,  like  her,  he  gave 
skill  to  mortal  artists,  and,  conjointly  «ith  her,  he 
was  believed  to  have  taught  men  the  arts  whidi 
embellish  and  adorn  life.  {Od.  vi.  233,  xxiii.  160, 
Ifymu.  in  Vule.  2,  &c.)  But  he  was,  neverthelesa, 
'^nnceived  as  far  inferior  to  the  sublime  character  of 
-  « «K<ins  they  had  temples  and  festivals 
'^  f  ••'  a.  V.  'H^aurrtSB, 
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to  cure  wounun  ...         '  - 

Heroic,  t.  2 ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  ^. 
ii.  1 4.)  The  epithets  and  ■omamee  by  whkli  fi«- 
phaestuB  is  designated  by  the  poets  generaUy  aOade 
to  his  skill  in  the  plastic  arts  or  to  his  figure  and 
his  lameness.  He  was  represented  in  the  temple  of 
Athena  Chalcioecui  at  Sparta,  in  tlie  act  of  doirer- 
ing  his  mother  (Pans.  iii.  17.  §  3) ;  on  the  chest  of 
Cypselus,  giving  to  Thetis  the  armour  for  Adkillet 
(v.  19.  §  2) ;  and  at  Athens  there  was  the  fiunoua 
statue  of  Hephaestus  by  Alcamenes,  in  which  hb 
lameness  was  slightly  indicated.  (Cic  d€  NaU 
Dear.  i.  30 ;  Val.  Max.  viii.  1 1.  §  3.)  The  ORdn 
frequently  placed  small  dwarf-like  statues  of  tlia 
god  near  the  hearth,  and  these  dwarfish  figurea 
seem  to  have  been  the  most  ancient  (Herod,  iii. 
37  ;  Ariiitoph.  Av,  436;  Cnlliin.  Hymn,  w  /Mm. 
60.)  During  the  boat  period  of  Grecian  art,  ha 
was  represented  as  a  vigorous  man  with  a  bcardf 
and  is  characterised  by  his  hammer  or  some  other 
instrument,  his  oval  cap,  and  tlie  chiton,  which 
leaves  the   right    shoulder  and    arm    nncorendi 
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(HH  MpOuL  BOdtih,  i.  42,  &c.^  The  Riimuii, 
whoi  ipeddng  of  the  Greek  Hephaestot,  call  him 
Vokunu,  although  Volcannt  was  an  original  Ita- 
lian dirinity.     [Vulcanus.]  [L.  S.] 

HEPTA'PORUS  {^.irriwopoi),  a  ion  of  Ooea- 
mia  and  Tethyi,  wat  the  god  of  a  mall  riTer  near 
IConnt  Ida.  (Hoin.iZ.  ziL  20;  Hot.  Tkeog.  841 ; 
Stiab.  pp.  587,  602.)  [U  &] 

HERA  fHpa  or 'HfifV,  probaUy  identical  with 
lers,  BifftieM»  jnat  at  her  hatband,  Zeot,  wat 
taOed  Vtos  in  the  Aeolian  dialeet  (Hetych.  a.  ci). 
Tha  definition  of  the  name  hat  been  attempted 
in  a  miiety  of  wayt,  from  Greek  at  well  at  oriental 
looCty  thoi^  there  it  no  reaton  for  baring  lecoone 
to  the  latter,  at  Hem  it  a  purely  Greek  diTinity, 
and  one  of  the  few  who,  according  to  Herodotot 
{u,  60),  were  not  introduced  into  Greece  from 
S^gypt  Hera  was,  according  to  tome  acconntt,  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Cronot  and  Rhea,  and  a  tister 
of  Zens.  (Hom.  IL  zyL  432 ;  eomp.  ir.  58 ;  Or. 
FkuL  tL  29.)  ApoUodorus  (L  1,  §  5),  bowerer, 
calk  Hestia  the  eldest  dau^ter  of  Cronos;  and 
Lactantins  (L  14)  calls  her  a  twin-sister  of  Zeus. 
Acooiding  to  the  Homeric  poems  (/Z.  xir.  201,  Ac.), 
she  was  brought  up  hw  Oceanus  and  Thetys,  as 
Zens  had  usurped  the  throne  of  Cronos ;  and  alker- 
waids  she  beome  the  wife  of  Zeus,  without  Uie 
knowledge  of  her  parents.  This  sim^  account  is 
variously  modified  in  other  traditions.  Being  a 
daiuhter  of  Cronos,  she,  like  his  other  children,  was 
aviiuowed  by  her  fitther,  but  afterwards  released 
(Apdlod.  L  e.),  and,  according  to  an  Arcadian  tra- 
dition, she  was  brought  up  by  Temenus,  the  son  of 
Pelaigus.  rPaus.  viiL  22.  §  2 ;  August  d^  CXv. 
Dti,  tL  10.}  The  Argives,  on  the  other  hand, 
related  that  she  had  b^n  brought  up  by  Euboea, 
Pfosymna,  and  Acniea,  the  three  dauj^ten  of  the 
river  Asterion  (Paus.  ii.  7.  §  1,  &c. ;  Pint  Symptm, 
iiL  9) ;  and  according  to  Olen,  the  Horte  were  her 
nnries.  (Paus.  it  13.  §  3.)  Several  parts  of 
Greece  also  claimed  the  honour  of  being  her  birth- 
place; among  them  are  two,  Argos  and  Samos, 
which  were  the  principal  seats  of  her  worship. 
(Strab.  p.  413;  Paus.  yii.  4.  §  7  ;  ApoUon.  Rhod. 
L  187.)  Her  marriage  with  Zeus  also  offered 
ample  scope  for  poetical  invention  (Theocrit  xvii. 
131,  Ac.),  and  several  places  in  Greece  daimed  the 
honour  df  having  been  the  scene  of  the  marriage, 
such  as  Euboea  (Steph.  Byz.  b.  v,  KdfnHrros),  Samos 
(Lactant  de  FaU.  Rdig,  L  17),  Cnossus  in  Crete 
(Died.  V.  72),  and  Mount  Thornax,  in  the  south  of 
Aigolis.  (Schol  ad  Theocrit.  xv.  64;  Pans.  ii. 
17.  §  4,  36.  §  2.)  This  marriage  acts  a  prominent 
nart  in  the  vv>r8hip  of  Hera  under  the  name  of 
l€pAs  ydftos  ;  on  that  occasion  all  the  gods  honoured 
the  bride  with  presents,  and  Ge  presented  to  her  a 
tree  with  golden  apples,  which  was  watched  by  the 
Hesperides  in  the  garden  of  Hera,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Hyperborean  Atlas.  (A  polled.  IL  5.  $  11  ; 
Serv.  ad  Aen,  iv.  484.)  The  Homeric  poems  know 
nothing  of  all  this,  and  we  only  hear,  th|U  after  the 
marriage  with  Zeus,  she  was  treated  by  the  Olym- 

Egods  with  the  same  reverence  as  her  husband. 
XV.  85,  Ac.;  comp.  i.  532,  &&,  iv.  60,  &c.) 
himself,  according  to  Homer,  listened  to  her 
eaoaaels,  and  conununicated  his  secrets  to  her 
lather  than  to  other  gods  (xvi  458,  L  547).  Hern 
also  thinks  herself  justified  in  censuring  Zens  when 
he  consults  othen  without  her  knowing  it  (L  540, 
Ac) ;  but  she  is,  notwithstanding,  far  inferior  to 
\am  in  power ;  she  must  obey  him  unconditionally^ 
roL.  II. 
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and,  like  the  other  gods,  she  is  diattiaed  by  him 
when  the  hat  offimded  him  (iv.  56,  viiL  427, 4631 
Hera  therefore  it  not,  like  Zent,  the  queen  of  goda 
and  men,  but  aimplv  the  wifo  of  the  tnpreme  god. 
The  idea  of  her  bemg  the  queen  of  heaven,  with 
regal  wealth  and  power,  it  of  a  much  later  data. 
(Hygin.  Fab,  92;  Ov.  FatL  vL  27,  H^roUU  xvL 
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Euttath.  ad  Ham.  p.  81.)  Then  it  only  one 
point  in  which  the  Homeric  pocmt  wpretent  Hen 
at  pottetted  of  timilar  power  with  Zeiu,  via.  the  it 
aUe  to  confer  the  power  of  proj^ecy  (xix.  407). 
Bat  thit  idea  it  not  nirther  developed  in  later  timoai 
(Comp.  Stiah.  p.  880 ;  ApoUon.  Rhod.  ill  931.) 
Her  oiaiacter,  at  deteribed  by  Homer,  it  not  of  a 
very  amiable  kind,  and  itt  main  foatnret  are  jea- 
lousy, obstinacy,  and  a  qnanelling  disposition,  which 
sometimes  makes  her  own  hnsbttd  tnmUe  (i.  529^ 
536,  561,  V.  892.)  Hence  there  arise  fieqnant 
disputes  between  Hera  and  Zens ;  and  on  one  oe- 
canon  Heia,  in  conjunction  wHh  Poseidon  and. 
Athena,  eontemplated  putting  Zens  into  ehaina, 
(viii.  408y  i  399).  Zeus,  in  snch  caaei,  not  only 
threatent,  but  beats  her  ;  and  onoe  he  even  hvw 
her  up  in  the  cloudy  her  hands  chained,  and  wiu 
two  anvilt  tntpended  from  her  foet  (viii.  400,  ftc, 
477,  XV.  17,  &c ;  Euttath.  ad  Ham.  p.  1008> 
Hence  the  it  frightened  bv  his  threat^  and  nvaa 
way  when  he  is  angry ;  and  when  she  is  uuiUe  ta 
gain  her  ends  in  any  other  way,  she  has  neonia 
to  cunning  and  intijguea  (xix.  9/).  Thnt  she  bor- 
rowed fimn  AphrMite  the  ^MIa*  the  giver  of 
charm  and  fosonation,  to  exate  the  love  of  Zema 
(xiv.  215,  &&).  By  Zens  she  was  the  mother  of 
Ares,  Hebe,  and  Hephaestus  (v.  896,  Od.  xi.  9M^ 
IL  i  585;  Hes.  Tktog.  921,  &c. ;  Ap^od.  L  8L 
§  1.)  Respecting  the  diftrent  traditions  abont 
Uie  descent  of  these  three  divinities  see  the  sepazato 
articles. 

Properiy  peaking,  Hera  was  the  only  lealljr 
married  goddess  among  the  Olympians,  lor  tM 
marriage  of  Aphrodite  with  Ares  can  scaredty  ba 
taken  into  consideration ;  and  hence  she  it  tha 
goddess  of  marriage  and  of  the  birth  of  ^ildnii. 
Several  epithets  and  surnames,  such  as  SJX•(0vfi^ 
rofnyAlo,  Zvyiot  TcXcfo,  ftc,  contain  allnsions  to 
this  character  of  the  goddess,  and  the  EUeithyiae 
are  described  as  her  daughters.  (Hom.  7/1  xi  271, 
xix.  118.)  Her  attire  is  described  in  the  Iliad 
(xiv.  170,  &C.);  she  rode  in  a  chariot  drawn  by 
two  horses,  in  the  hamessingand  unharnessing  ii 
which  she  was  assisted  by  Hebe  and  the  Hocaa 
(iv.  27,  V.  720,  &c^  viii.  382,433).  Her  fovourite 
phces  on  earth  were  Argos,  Sparta,  and  Mvcenae 
(iv.  51).  Owing  to  the  judgment  of  Pans,  she 
was  hostile  towuds  the  Trojans,  and  in  the  Troiaa 
war  she  accordingly  sided  with  the  Greeks  (iL  15, 
iv.  21,  &c.,  xxiv.  519,  &c).  Hence  she  prevailed 
on  Hdius  to  sink  down  into  the  waves  of  Oceanns 
on  the  day  on  which  Patrodus  fell  (xviiL  239). 
In  the  Iliad  dhe  appean  aa  an  enemy  of  Heiadea, 
but  is  wounded  by  his  arrows  (v.  392,  zviii  118), 
and  in  the  Odyssey  she  is  described  aa  the  sup- 
porter of  Jason.  It  is  impooiibie  here  to  eDoaa- 
rate  all  the  events  of  mythiod  story  in  which  Hen 
acts  a  more  or  less  prominent  part;  and  the  fsadsr 
must  refer  to  the  particuhr  deitiea  or  heroes  witii 
whoee  story  she  is  connected. 

Hera  had  sanctuariea,  and  was  wnniiipped  hi 
many  parts  of  Greece^  often  in  eommoB  wiu  Zim. 
Her  worship  there  nay  be  tnwed  to  tha  nty 
eariiest  Umea:  thns  we  find  Brn^  wwnaiaad  F»- 
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laftgis,  worshipped  at  lolcos.  Bat  the  principal  place 
of  her  worship  was  Argos,  hence  called  toe  bSfui 
'upas,  (Pind.  Nem,  x.  init. ;  comp.  AeschjL 
Suppl,  297.)  According  to  tradition,  Hera  had 
disputed  the  possession  of  Argos  with  Poseidon, 
but  the  rivej^gods  of  the  country  adjudicated  it  to 
her.  (PauB.  ii.  15.  §  5.)  Her  most  celebrated 
sanctuary  was  situated  between  Aigos  and  My- 
cenae, at  the  foot  of  Mount  Euboea.  The  vestibiile 
of  the  temple  contained  ancient  statues  of  the 
Charites,  the  bed  of  Hera,  and  a  shield  which 
Menelaus  had  taken  at  Troy  from  Euphorbus. 
The  sitting  colossal  statue  of  Hera  in  this  temple, 
made  of  gold  and  ivor}',  was  the  work  of  Poly- 
clctus.  She  wore  a  crown  on  her  head,  adorned 
with  the  Charites  and  Horae  ;  in  the  one  hand  she 
held  a  pomegranate,  and  in  the  other  a  sceptre 
headed  with  a  cuckoo.  (Pans.  ii.  17,  22  ;  Strab. 
p.  373 ;  Stat.  Theb.  i.  383.)  Respecting  the  great 
quinquennial  festival  celebrated  to  her  at  Argos, 
*iee  Did.  of  Ant,  j.  ».  "Hpaia.  Her  worship  was 
rery  ancient  also  at  Corinth  (Paus.  ii.  24,  1,  &c.; 
ApoUod.  19,%  28),  Sparta  (iii.  13.  §  C,  15.  §  7), 
in  Samos  (Herod,  iii  60  ;  Paus.  yii.  4.  §  4  ;  Strab. 
p.  637),  at  Sicyon  (Paus.  ii.  11.  §  2),  Olympia 
(▼.  15.  §  7,  &c.),  Epidaurus  (Thucyd.  v.  75  ;  Paus. 
iL  29.  $  1),  Heraea  in  Arcadia  (Paus.  viii.  26. 
§  2),  and  many  other  places. 

Respecting  the  real  significance  of  Hera,  the 
ancients  themselves  offer  several  interpretations: 
some  regarded  her  as  the  personification  of  the  at- 
mosphere (Senr.  ad  Aen,  i.  51),  others  as  the 
queen  of  heaven  or  the  goddess  of  the  stars  (Eurip. 
Hden,  1097),  or  as  the  goddess  of  the  moon  (Plut 
Quaed.  Rom.  74),  and  she  is  even  confounded  with 
Ceres,  Diana,  and  Proserpina.  (Serv.  ad  Virg. 
Georg.  L  5).  According  to  modem  views,  Hera  is 
the  great  goddess  of  nature,  who  was  every  where 
worshipped  from  the  earliest  times.  The  Romans 
identified  their  goddess  Juno  with  the  Greek  Hera 
[JtJNo].  We  itill  possess  several  representations 
of  Hera.  The  noblest  image,  and  which  was  after- 
wards looked  upon  as  the  ideal  of  the  goddess,  was 
the  statue  by  Polycletus.  She  was  usually  repre- 
sented as  a  majestic  woman  at  a  mature  age,  with 
a  beautiful  forehead,  large  and  widely  opened  eyes, 
and  with  a  grave  expression  commanding  reve- 
rence. Her  hair  was  adorned  with  a  crown  or  a  dia- 
dem. A  veil  frequently  hangs  down  the  bock  of 
her  head,  to  characterise  her  as  the  bride  of  Zeus, 
and,  in  fiiict,  the  diadem,  veil,  sceptre,  and  peacock 
ve  her  ordinary  attributes.  A  number  of  statues 
and  heads  of  Hera  still  exist.  (liirt,  Afythof.  Bit- 
derb.  i.  p.  22  ;  comp.  Miiller,  Dorians,  ii.  10. 
§  1.)  [L.  S.] 

HERACLEA,  daughter  of  Hieron  IL,  king  of 
Syracuse,  was  married  to  a  Syracusan  named 
ZoTppuB.  Though  her  husband  was  a  man  of  a  quiet 
and  unambitious  character,  and  had  taken  no  part 
in  the  schemes  of  Andranodorus  and  Theraistus, 
after  the  death  of  Hieronymus,  the  unhappy  He- 
raclea  was  nevertheless  involved  in  the  sentence  of 
proscription  passed  on  the  whole  house  of  Hieron 
at  the  instigation  of  Sopatcr,  and  was  put  to  death 
together  with  her  two  daughters.  It  is  said  that 
the  people  relented,  and  revoked  the  sentence 
against  her,  but  not  until  it  was  too  late.  (Li v. 
xxiv.  26.)  [E.  IL  B.J 

HERACLEIDAE  ('HpaicAci8a<),  a  patronymic 
from  Heracles,  and  consequently  given  to  all  the 
kOOM  and  descendants  of  the  Greek  Heracles ;  but 
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the  name  is  also  applied  in  a  narrower  senie  to 
Uiose  descendants  of  the  hero  who,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Dorians,  invaded  and  took  posseaaion  of 
Peloponnesus. 

The  many  sons  of  Heracles  are  enumerated  by 
Apollodorus  (ii.  7.  §  8),  though  his  list  is  very  fiur 
from  being  complete  ;  and  a  large  number  of  tribes 
or  noble  £unilies  of  Greece  traced  their  (vigin  to 
Heracles.  In  some  of  them  the  belief  in  their 
descent  from  Heracles  seems  to  have  arisen  only  from 
the  fact,  that  the  hero  was  worshipped  by  a  par- 
ticular tribe.  The  principal  sons  and  desoendanti 
of  Heracles  are  treated  of  in  separate  articles,  and 
we  shall  here  confine  ourselves  to  those  Heracleidae 
whose  conquest  of  Peloponnesus  forms  the  transi- 
tion from  mythology  to  history.  It  waa  the  will 
of  Zeus  that  Heracles  should  rule  over  the  country 
of  the  Perseids,  at  Mycenae  and  Tiryns.  Through 
Hera^s  cunning,  however,  Eurysthens  had  been 
put  into  the  place  of  Heracles,  and  the  hitter  had 
become  the  servant  of  the  former.  After  the  death 
of  the  two,  the  claims  of  Heracles  devolved  upon 
the  sons  and  descendants  of  Heracles.  The 
leader  of  these  Heracleidae  was  Hyllus,  the 
eldest  of  the  four  sons  of  Heracles  by  Deianeira. 
The  descendants  of  Herades,  who,  according  to  the 
tradition  of  the  Dorians  (Herod,  v.  72),  were  in 
reality  Achaeans,  ruled  over  Dorians,  as  Heracles 
had  received  for  himself  and  his  descendants  one 
third  of  the  dominions  of  the  Doric  king,  Aegimius, 
for  the  assistance  he  had  given  him  against  the 
Lapithae.  The  countries  to  which  the  Heracleidae 
had  especial  claims  were  Argos,  Lacedaemon,  and 
the  Messenian  Pylos,  which  Heracles  himself  had 
subdued :  Elis,  the  kingdom  of  Augeas,  might  like- 
wise be  said  to  have  belonged  to  him.  (Apollod. 
u.  7.  §  2,  &c.;  Paus.  iL  18.  §  6,  Ac,  t.  S.  §  1, 
&c)  The  Heracleidae,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Dorians,  invaded  Peloponnesus,  to  take  possession 
of  those  countries  and  rights  which  their  ancestor 
had  duly  acquired.  This  expedition  is  called  the 
return  of  the  Heracleidae,  icJMios  t£»  'HpaisXtMiK 
(Comp.  Thuc.  i.  12;  Isocrat  Arekid.  6.)  They 
did  not,  however,  succeed  in  their  first  attempt ; 
but  the  legend  mentions  five  different  expeditions, 
of  which  wo  have  the  following  aocoonta.  Accord- 
ing to  some,  it  happened  that,  after  the  demise  of 
Heracles,  his  son,  Hyllus,  with  his  brothers  and  a 
band  of  Arcadians,  was  staying  with  Ceyx  at 
Trachis.  As  Eurystheus  demanded  their  surrender, 
and  Ceyx  was  unable  to  protect  them,  they  fled  to 
various  parts  of  Greece,  until  they  were  received 
as  suppliants  at  Athens,  at  the  altar  of  Eleoa, 
Mercy,  (Apollod.  iL  8.  §  1 ;  Diod*  iv.  67 ;  Pans. 
i.  32.  §  5  ;  Longin.  27).  According  to  the  HerO' 
deidae  of  Euripides,  the  sons  of  Heracles  were  at 
first  staying  at  Argos,  and  thence  went  to  Trachis, 
Thessaly,  and  at  length  to  Athens.  (Comp.  Anton. 
Lib.  33.)  Demophon,  the  son  of  Thesens,  received 
them,  and  they  setUed  in  the  Attic  tetn^>olis. 
Eurystheus,  to  whom  the  Athenians  refused  to 
surrender  the  fugitives,  now  made  war  on  the 
Athenians  with  a  huge  army,  but  was  defeated  bj 
the  Athenians  under  lolaus,  Theseus,  and  Hyllaa» 
and  was  slain  with  his  sons.  Hyllus  took  hia 
head  to  his  grandmother,  Alcmene  ;  and  the  Atho> 
nians  of  later  times  showed  the  tomb  of  EuTstheoi 
in  front  of  the  temple  of  the  Pallenian  Athena. 
The  battle  itself  was  very  celebrated  in  the  Attio 
stories  as  the  battle  of  the  Sdronian  rock,  on  tha 
coast  of  the  Saronic  gulf  (comp.  DeoL  dt  Cbmn* 
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(  147),  though  Pindar  places  it  in  the  neighbour- 
fcoad  of  Tkebef^  (iy&.  ix.  137;  comn.  Anton.  Lib. 
Lci  Hood.  ix.  27  ;  Eurip.  HeraeL)  After  the 
bfttde,  the  Heradeidae  entered  Peloponnewu,  and 
Biafaitained  themselTee  there  for  one  rear.  Bat  a 
plague,  which  ipread  over  the  whole  peninrala, 
eoo^tdled  them  (with  the  exception  of  Tlepole- 
mu,  who  went  to  Rhodes)  to  return  to  Attica, 
whoe,  for  a  time,  they  again  settled  in  the  Attic 
tetr^whs.  From  thenoe,  bowerer,  they  proceeded 
to  Aegimiws,  king  of  the  Dorians,  about  the  river 
Peaeins,  to  seek  protection.  (ApoUod.  ii.  8.  §  2 ; 
Strah.  ix.  p.  427.)  Diodorus  (iv.  57)  does  not 
OMntion  this  second  stay  in  Attica,  and  he  repre- 
■enta  only  the  descendants  of  Hyllus  as  living 
■Bong  the  Dorians  in  the  country  assigned  to 
Heradet  by  A^^^ius:  others  again  do  not  notice 
this  first  expedition  into  Peloponnesus  (Pherecyd. 

XAmUm,  Lib.  I.  e.),  and  state  that  Hyllus,  after 
defeat  of  Eurystheus,  went  with  the  other 
HeiBcleidae  to  Thebes,  and  settled  there  at  the 
Elaetrian  gate.  The  tradition  then  goes  on  to  say 
that  A^iimios  adopted  Hyllus,  who,  after  the  lapse 
of  three  years,  in  conjunction  with  a  band  of 
Dorians,  undertook  an  expedition  against  Atreus, 
who,  having  married  a  daughter  of  Eurystheus, 
liad  become  king  of  Mycenae  and  Tiryns.  They 
nardied  across  the  Corinthian  isthmus,  and  first 
Bet  Echemns  of  Tegea,  who  fought  for  the  interest 
of  the  Pelopidae,  the  principal  opponents  of  the 
Heradeidae.  Hyllus  fell  in  single  combat  with 
Ediemna,  and  according  to  an  agreement  which  the 
two  had  entered  into,  the  Heradeidae  were  not  to 
Make  any  farther  attempt  upon  the  peninsula  within 
the  next  fifty  years.  They  accordingly  went  to 
Tiieorythtts,  where  they  were  allowed  by  the 
Athouans  to  take  up  their  abode.  During  the 
period  which  now  followed  (ten  years  after  the 
death  of  Hyllus),  the  Trojan  war  took  place  ;  and 
thirty  years  after  the  Trojan  war  Cleodaeus,  son  of 
Hyllos,  again  invaded  Peloponnesus;  and  about 
twtnty  years  later  Aristomachus,  the  son  of  Cleo- 
daeiMi  imdertook  the  fourth  expedition.  But  both 
heroes  idL  Not  quite  thirty  years  after  Aristomar 
choa  (that  is,  about  80  years  after  the  destruction 
of  Troy),  the  Heradeidae  prepared  for  a  great  and 
final  atteck.  Temenus,  Cresphontes,  and  Aristo- 
demus,  the  sons  of  Aristomachus,  after  having  re- 
ceived the  advice  ai  an  oracle,  built  a  fleet  on  the 
Corinthian  gulf ;  but  this  fleet  was  destroyed,  be- 
cause Hippotes,  one  of  the  Heradeidae,  had  killed 
Camus,  an  Acamanian  soothsayer  ;  and  Aristode- 
mos  was  killed  by  a  flash  of  lightning.  (Apollod. 
iL  8.  §  2 ;  Pans.  iii.  1.  §  5.)  An  oracle  now  or- 
dered them  to  take  a  three-eyed  man  for  their 
eommander.  He  was  found  in  the  person  of  Oxy- 
laa,  the  son  of  Andraemon.  The  expedition  now 
successfully  sailed  from  Naupactus  towards  Rhion 
in  Peloponnesus.  (Paus.  viiL  5.  $  4).  Oxylus, 
keeping  the  invaders  away  from  his  own  kingdom 
of  Elis,  led  them  through  Arcadia.  Cresphontea 
is  said  to  have  married  the  daughter  of  the  Arca- 
dian king,  Cypselus,  and  Polycaon  Euacchme,  the 
daughter  of  Hyllus.  Thebans,  Trachinians,  and 
Trrrhenians,  are  further  said  to  have  supported  the 
mndeidae  and  Dorians.  (Paus.  iv.  3.  $  4,  viii. 
5.  §4;  SchoL  ad  Soph.  Aj.  17;  Eurip.  Fhoen. 
1386  ;  Pind.  Pytk.  v.  101,  Inthm.  vii.  18.)  Bdng 
thus  strongly  supported  in  various  ways,  the  Hera- 
dtidae  and  Dorians  conquered  Tisamenus,  the  son 
of  Orestes,  who  ruled  over  Argos,  Mycenae,  and 
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Sparta.  (Apollod.  L  e. ;  Pans.  t.  8;  Polyaen.  i. 
9.)  The  oonquerora  now  incceeded  without  diiR- 
enlty,  for  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Pelopoontfiif 
spontaneoody  opened  their  gates  to  them,  iod  other 
places  were  delivered  up  to  them  by  twiachery. 
(Paa8.iL  4.  M>  iu*  13.  §  2,  iv.  3.  §  8,  r.  4.  $  ]  ; 
Strab.  viii.  p.  365.)  They  then  distribated  the 
newly  acquired  possesnons  amoi^  thamselves  by 
lot:  Temenns  obtained  Aigos;  Prodea  and  Ea- 
rystheuB,  the  twin  sons  of  Arirtodemos,  Lacedao* 
mon ;  and  Cresphontes,  Messenia. 

Such  are  the  traditions  about  the  Heradeidae 
and  their  conquest  of  Peloponnesoa.  The  oom- 
paratavdy  late  period  to  which  these  legends  refer 
is  alone  soffident  to  suggest  that  we  have  not  bo- 
fore  us  a  purdy  mythicu  story,  bat  Uiat  it  contains 
a  genuine  historical  substance,  notwithstanding  the 
various  contradictions  contained  in  the  aoeoimta. 
But  a  critical  examination  of  the  diffcfent  traditions 
belongs  to  a  history  of  Greece,  and  we  refiBr  the 
reader  to  M'uIIer's  Doriam^  book  i.  chap.  3  ;  Thiii- 
wall,  Hiti,  o/Oreeee,  voL  i.  p.  282,  &.&,  8vo  edit; 
Bernardi  ten  Hear,  OommeiUatio  prcumio  omola, 
gua  retpubL  ad  quatdkmem :  Enarrmdur  Ihrodt- 
darum  uummomet  m  Pdcpotrnmum  earummM  emmm 
aUji¥»  ^tdM*  tmptmomtwry  Groningen,  1830.  [US.] 

HERACLEIDES  ('Hpajc\sC8i|r).  1.  A  dtiaen 
of  Mylasa  in  Caria,  who  commanded  the  Caaui 
Greeks  in  thdr  suooessfol  resistance  to  the  arma  of 
Persia  after  the  revolt  of  Aristagoiaa,  b.  o.  498* 
The  Persian  troops  fie»ll  into  an  amboacade  whieh 
had  been  prepared  for  them,  and  were  cot  to  pleeei^ 
together  with  their  generals,  Daariset,  Amofges^ 
and  Sisimacea.    (Herod,  t.  121.) 

2.  A  Syracuaan,  son  of  Lysimachaa,  was  one  of 
the  three  generals  appointed  by  the  Syraeosans, 
after  the  first  defeat  they  sufiered  from  the  Athe- 
nians on  their  arrival  in  Sicily,  b.c.  415.  Hit 
coUeagaes  were  Hermocretes  and  Sieanna,and  they 
were  invested  with  fall  powers,  the  late  defeat 
being  jostly  ascribed  by  Hermocrates  to  tlie  too 
great  number  of  the  generals,  and  their  want  of 
suffident  control  over  their  troops.  (Th«e.  ▼!. 
73 ;  Diod.  xiii.  4.)  They  were  deposed  from  their 
command  in  the  following  summer,  on  aecovnt  of 
their  failure  in  preventing  the  progress  of  the 
Athenian  works.  Of  the  Uiree  generals  ^[ipointed 
in  their  phu»,  one  was  also  named  Hetadeidea. 
(Thuc  vi.  103.) 

3.  A  Syracusan,  son  of  Aiistf^genes,  was  one  of 
the  conmumden  of  the  Syrscosan  squadron  sent  to 
co-operate  with  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their 
allies.  He  joined  Tissaphemes  at  Ephesas  just  in 
time  to  take  part  in  the  defeat  of  the  Athtmaiia 
under  ThrasyUus,  B.C.  409.  (Xen.  HfSU  L  2. 
$  8,  Ac) 

4.  A  Syracusan,  who  hdd  the  chief  command 
of  the  mercenary  forces  under  the  yooi^er  Diony- 
sius.  (Diod.  xvi.  6;  Plut  DJoa,  32.)  We  have 
little  information  as  to  the  causes  which  led  to  hia 
exile  from  Syracuse,  bat  it  may  be  inferred,  from 
an  expresdon  of  Plntaroh  (Dmni,  12),  that  ho  waa 
suspected  of  conspiring  with  Dkm  sind  othen  to 
overthrow  the  tyrant :  and  it  seems  dear  that  ha 
must  have  fled  from  Syiaense  dther  at  the  hobo 
time  vrith  Dion  and  Megades,  or  shortly  aftsiv 
wards.  Having  joined  the  other  oxflea  in  tha 
Pdoponnesui^  he  co-operated  with  Dion  in  hia  pra- 
parations  for  the  overthrow  of  Dionydaa,  and  the 
liberation  of  Syracuse,  but  did  not  aeeonpaay  hhn 
when  he  actoally  sailed,  haTiBg  rwiainiiil  bddpd 
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in  the  Peloponnetus  in  order  to  assemble  a  larger 
force  both  of  Bhips  and  foldiera.  According  to 
Diodorut,  his  departure  was  for  some  time  retajrded 
by  adverse  weather ;  bnt  Plutarch  (whose  account 
is  throughout  un&vonrable  to  Heracleidcs)  ascribes 
the  delay  to  his  jealousy  of  Dion.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  he  eventually  joined  the  latter  at 
Syracuse,  with  a  force  of  20  triremes  and  1,500 
heavy-armed  troops.  He  was  received  with  accla- 
mations by  the  'Syracusans,  who  immediately  pro- 
claimed him  commander-in-chief  of  their  naval 
forces,  an  appointment  which  was  resented  by 
Dion  as  an  infringement  of  the  supreme  authority 
already  entrusted  to  himself ;  but  the  people  having 
revoked  their  decree,  he  himself  reinstated  Hera- 
cleides  of  his  own  authority.  (Diod.  xvi.  6,  16; 
Plut.  Dion,  32,  33.)  Dionysius  was  at  this  time 
shut  up  in  Uie  island  citadel  of  Ortygia,  and  mainly 
dependent  for  his  supplies  upon  ^e  command  of 
the  sea.  Philistus  now  approached  to  his  relief 
with  a  fleet  of  60  triremes,  but  he  was  encountered 
by  Heradeides  with  a  force  about  equal  to  his  own; 
and  after  an  obstinate  combat,  totally  defeated. 
Philistus  himself  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Syra- 
cusans, by  whom  he  was  put  to  death ;  and  Dio- 
nysius, now  almost  despairing  of  success,  soon  after 
quitted  Syracuse,  leaving  ApoUocrates  in  charge  of 
the  citadel  (b.c.  356).  The  distinguished  part 
which  Heracleides  had  borne  in  these  successes  led 
him  to  contest  with  Dion  the  position  of  leader  in 
those  that  remained  to  be  achieved,  and  his  preten- 
sions were  supported  by  a  large  party  among  the 
Syracusans  themselves,  who  are  said  to  have  enter- 
tained less  jealousy  of  his  seeking  to  possess  him- 
self of  the  sovereign  power  than  they  felt  in  regard 
to  Dion.  (Diod.  xvi.  17  ;  Plut.  DUmy  48.)  Un- 
fortunately our  knowledge  of  the  subsequent  in- 
trigues and  dissensions  between  the  two  leaders  is 
almost  wholly  derived  firom  Plutarch ;  and  his 
manifest  partiality  to  Dion  renders  his  statements 
concerning  his  rival  liable  to  much  suspicion. 
Heracleides  was  at  first  triumphant;  twenty-five 
generals,  of  whom  he  was  one,  were  appointed  to 
take  the  command,  and  Dion  retired  in  disgust, 
accompanied  by  the  mercenary  troops  in  his  pay, 
to  LeontinL  But  the  mismanagement  of  the  new 
generals,  and  the  advantages  gained  by  Hypsius, 
who  had  arrived  in  the  citadel  with  a  large  rein- 
forcement, soon  compelled  the  Syracusans  to  have 
recourse  once  more  to  Dion.  Heracleides  had  been 
disabled  by  a  wound ;  but  he  not  only  joined  in 
sending  messages  to  Dion,  imploring  his  assistance, 
but  immediately  on  his  arrival  placed  himself  in  his 
power,  and  sued  for  forgiveness.  This  was  readily 
grant^  by  Dion,  who  was  reinstated  in  his  posi- 
tion of  general  autocrator,  on  the  proposal  of  Hera- 
cleides himself,  and  in  retom  bestowed  upon  the 
latter  once  more  the  sole  command  by  sea.  Yet 
the  reconciliation  was  far  from  sincere :  Heracleides, 
if  we  may  believe  the  accounts  of  his  enemies, 
withdrew,  with  the  fleet  under  his  command,  to 
Messana,  and  even  entered  into  negotiations  with 
Dionysius :  but  he  was  again  induced  to  submit  to 
Dion,  who  (contrary,  it  is  said,  to  the  advice  of  all 
his  friends)  spared  his  life,  and  restored  him  to 
fiivour.  But  when  the  departure  of  ApoUocrates 
had  left  Dion  sole  master  of  Syracuse  (b.  c.  354), 
he  no  longer  hesitated  to  remove  his  rival,  whom 
he  justly  regarded  as  the  chief  obstacle  to  his  am- 
bitious designs ;  and  under  pretence  that  Heradei- 
des was  again  intriguing  against  him,  he  caused 
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him  to  be  put  to  death  in  his  own  hsuse  by  a  band 
of  armed  men.  But  the  popularity  of  Heradeidca 
was  so  great,  and  the  grief  and  indignation  iA  the 
Syracusans,  on  learning  his  death,  broke  forth  with 
so  much  violence,  that  Dion  was  compelled  la 
honour  him  with  a  splendid  funeral,  and  to  make 
a  public  oration  in  extenuation  of  his  crime.  (Plut. 
Diony  35—53;  Diod.  xvi.  16—20;  Com.  Nep. 
Dion^  5, 6.) 

5.  A  Syracusan,  who,  together  with  Sosistratns, 
obtained  the  chief  direction  of  affidn  in  his  native 
city,  shortly  before  the  elevation  of  Agathodes  in 
B.a  317.  Diodorus  tells  us  (xiz.  3)  that  they 
were  both  men  who  had  attained  to  power  by  ereiy 
spedes  of  treachery  and  crime ;  bnt  the  details  la 
which  he  refen  as  having  been  given  in  the  pre- 
ceding book,  are  lost.  (See  Wesseling,  odLeJ) 
We  find  them  both  mentioned  as  the  loiden  of  an 
expedition  sent  by  the  Syracusans  agsinst  Crotona 
and  Rhegium  in  Italy,  in  which  Agathocies  also 
took  part ;  but  it  is  not  clear  how  fitf  Heradeidca 
was  connected  with  the  subsequent  events  which 
terminated  in  the  temporary  elevation  of  Sosit- 
tratus  to  the  supreme  power.  [So8urnLATUS.J 
(Diod.  xix.  3,  4.) 

6.  Uncle  of  Affathocles,  apparently  distinct  from 
the  preceding.     (Diod.  xix.  2.) 

7.  Son  of  Agathocies.  He  accompanied  his 
fother  on  his  memorable  expedition  to  Africa,  and 
appean  to  have  been  regarded  by  him  with  especial 
fovour,  as  when  Agathodes,  at  length  despairing  of 
success  in  Africa,  and  unable  to  carry  off  nia  army, 
determined  to  secure  his  own  safety  by  secret  flight, 
he  selected  Heracleides  for  his  oompanicm,  leaving 
his  eldest  son,  Archagathus,  to  his  fiite.  The 
latter,  however,  obtained  information  of  his  inten- 
tion, and  communicated  it  to  the  soldiery,  who 
thereupon  arrested  both  Agathocies  and  Heradei- 
des :  but  they  were  afterwards  induced  to  set  the 
tyrant  himself  at  liberty,  of  which  he  immediately 
availed  himself  to  make  his  escape  to  Sicily,  and 
the  soldiers,  enraged  at  his  desertion,  pat  to  death 
both  Heradeides  and  Archagathus,  B.C.  307*  (Died. 
XX.  68,  69  ;  Justin.  xxiL  5,  8.) 

8.  Tyrant  or  ruler  of  Leontini  at  the  time  when 
Pyrrhus  landed  in  Sicily,  B.  c.  278.  He  was  ona 
of  the  first  to  offer  submission  to  that  monarch. 
(Diod.  Exc  Hoeadid,  xxii.  p.  296.) 

9.  Son  of  Antiochus,  an  officer  of  cavalry  in  tha 
service  of  Alexander  the  Great,  is  mentioned  in 
the  first  campaign  of  that  monarch  against  tha 
Triballi,  and  again  at  the  battle  of  ArbeUL  (Air. 
Anab,  i.  2,  iii  11.) 

10.  Son  of  AigaeuB,  was  sent  by  Alexander* 
shortly  before  his  death,  to  construct  ships  on  the 
Caspian  Sea,  with  a  view  to  a  vojrage  of  diseoveiy, 
similar  to  that  of  Nearchus  in  the  Erythraean  Sea. 
(Arr.  ^na6.  viL  16.) 

11.  An  officer  appointed  by  Demetrios  Pblior> 
cetes  to  command  Uie  garrison  which  he  left  at 
Athens,  apparently  in  b.  a  290.  An  attempt  waa 
made  by  the  Athenians  to  possess  themadvea  of 
the  fortress  in  his  chai^  (whether  this  was  tha 
Museum  or  the  Peiraecus  does  not  appear,  \mX 
probably  the  former)  by  a  secret  negotiatton  witk 
Hiexodes,  a  Carian  leader  of  mercenariea ;  bat  tha 
plan  was  betrayed  by  Hierodes  to  his  commandii^ 
officer,  and  Heradeides  caused  the  Athenians  to  M 
admitted  into  the  fort,  to  the  number  of  420 
when  they  were  surrounded  by  his  tioopa,  and 
to  pieces.    (Polyaea.  v*  17*  8  !•) 
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13.  A  Bfttire  of  Tftrentnm,  and  one  of  the  chief 
comtdlon  of  Philip  V.  king  of  Macedonia.  He 
ii  Slid  to  hare  been  by  profeauon  an  architect,  and 
luiving  in  this  capacity  been  entrusted  with  some 
icpaiit  of  the  waUi  of  Tarentum  (at  that  time  in 
the  hands  of  Hannibal),  he  was  aocosed  of  intend- 
ing to  betray  the  city  to  the  Romans.  In  con- 
•eqncnee  of  this  chaige  he  fled  from  Tarentum,  and 
took  lelage  in  the  Roman  camp,  but  was  soon 
suspected  of  baring  opened  secret  negotiations  with 
Hannibal  and  the  Carthaginian  garrison.  After  this 
doable  treachery  he  thought  it  prudent  to  quit  Italy, 
and  repaired  to  the  court  of  Philip,  where,  by  his 
ability  and  canning,  he  made  himself  at  first  useful 
to  the  king  as  a  convenient  tool  for  carrying  into 
•zeeution  the  most  nefarious  schemes,  and  ulti- 
■ately  rose  to  a  high  place  in  his  favour  and  con- 
idence.  He  is  said  to  have  especially  gained  these 
by  the  address  with  which,  pretending  to  hare 
been  ill-naed  and  driven  into  banishment  by  Philip, 
hm  ingratiated  himself  with  the  Rhodians,  and 
aneeeeded  in  setting  fire  to  their  arsenal,  and  burn- 
ing great  part  of  Uieir  fleet  It  is  not  difficult  to 
brieve  that  a  man  who  had  risen  to  power  by 
such  arts  as  these  should  have  abused  it  when  at- 
tained :  and  we  are  told  that  he  made  use  of  his 
infloence  with  the  king  to  get  rid  of  all  those  that 
were  opposed  to  his  views,  and  even  induced  him 
to  pnt  to  death  five  of  the  leading  members  of  his 
conncil  of  state  at  once.  But  by  these  and  other 
aodi  measures  he  rendered  Philip  so  obnoxious  to 
bia  sabjects,  that  the  king  at  length  found  himself 
oUiged  to  yield  to  the  popular  clamour,  displaced 
Hemdeides,  whom  he  had  not  long  before  em- 
pk>yed  in  the  command  of  his  fleet,  and  threw  him 
into  prison,  b.  c.  199.  Whether  he  was  sub- 
aeqnenUy  put  to  death  we  are  not  informed.  (Po- 
lybi  xiiL  4, 5 ;  Died.  Exe,  Vales,  xxviii.  pp.  572, 
573;  Polyaen.  t.  17.  $  2;  Liv.  zxzi  16,  33, 
zzzii  5.) 

13.  Of  Gyrtoii  in  Thessaly,  commanded  the 
Tbeasalian  cavalry  in  the  army  of  Philip  at  the 
battle  of  Cynoscephalae.    (Polyb.  zviiL  6.) 

14.  Of  Byzantium,  was  sent  as  ambassador  by 
Antiochus  the  Great  to  the  two  Scipios  immediately 
after  they  had  crossed  the  Hellespont,  B.C.  190. 
He  waa  instructed  to  offer,  in  the  king*s  name,  the 
eeasaon  of  Lampsacus,  Smyrna,  and  some  other 
cities  of  Ionia  and  Aeolia,  and  the  payment  of 
half  the  expenses  of  the  war ;  but  these  offers  were 
sternly  rejected  by  the  Romans :  and  Heracleides, 
having  in  vain  sought  to  gain  over  Scipio  Africanos 
by  a  private  negotiation,  returned  to  Antiochus  to 
report  the  fidlure  of  his  mission.  (Polyb.  xxi.  10 
~12;  Liv.  xxxvii.  34—36;  Died.  xxix.  Exc 
Leg.  p.  620 ;  Appian,  Syr.  29.) 

16.  One  of  the  three  ambassadors  sent  by  Anti- 
ochos  Epiphanes  to  Rome  to  support  his  claims  on 
Coele-Syria  against  Ptolemy  Philometor,  and  de- 
fiend  his  conduct  in  waging  war  upon  him,  B.  c. 
169.  The  same  three  ambassadors  seem  to  have 
bem  sent  again  after  Antiochus  had  been  inter- 
nipted  in  his  career  of  conquest  by  the  mission  of 
Popillias,  and  compelled  to  raise  the  siege  of  Alex- 
andria. (Polyb.  xxvii.  17,  xxviii.  1,  18.)  It  is 
not  improbable  that  this  Heracleides  is  the  same 
who  is  i^oken  of  by  Appian  (^jrr.  45)  as  one  of 
the  fitTonrites  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  by  whom 
be  was  appointed  to  superintend  ihe  finances  of  his 
whole  kmgdom.  After  the  death  of  Antiochus, 
•nd  the  establishment  of  Demetrius  Soter  upon  the 
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throne  (b.c  162),  Henudeidea  waa  driven  into 
exDe  by  the  new  sovereign.  In  order  to  revenge 
himself  he  gave  his  support  to,  if  he  did  not  origi- 
nate, the  imposture  of  Alexander  Baks,  who  set 
up  a  claim  to  the  throne  of  Syria,  pretending  to  be 
a  son  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  Heracleides  re- 
paired, together  with  the  pretender  and  Laodice^ 
daughter  of  Antiochas,  to  Rome,  where,  by  tiie 
ktvish  distribution  of  his  great  wealth,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  his  popular  manners  and  address,  be 
succeeded  in  obtaming  an  ambiguous  promise  of 
support  from  the  Roman  senate.  Of  this  he  imme- 
diately availed  himself  to  raise  a  force  of  mercenary 
troops  for  the  invasion  of  Syria,  and  eflected  a 
hmding,  together  with  Alexander,  at  Ephesos. 
(Appian,  iS^.  47 ;  Po^b.  xxxiii.  14,  16.)  What 
beoime  of  him  after  this  we  know  not,  as  his  name 
is  not  mentioned  during  the  straggle  that  ensued 
between  Alexander  and  Demetrius,  nor  after  the 
elevation  of  the  former  to  the  throne  of  Syria. 

16.  Of  Maronea,  a  Greek  who  had  attached 
himself  to  the  service  of  Uie  Thracian  chief  Seuthea, 
and  was  residing  with  him  at  the  time  that  Xeno* 
phon  and  the  remains  of  the  Ten  Thousand  arrived 
in  Thraoe  after  their  memorable  retreat,  b.  c.  300. 
Heracleides  was  entrusted  with  the  chaige  of  die* 
posing  of  the  booty  that  had  been  acqairNl  by  the 
Greeks  and  Thiacians  in  common,  but  kept  back 
for  his  own  use  a  considerable  part  of  the  money 
produced  by  the  sale  of  it.  ThM  fraudulent  con- 
duct, together  with  the  calnmnioos  insinuations 
whidi  he  directed  against  Xenophon,  when  the 
hitter  urged  with  vigour  the  just  claims  of  hie 
troops,  became  the  cUef  canse  of  the  dissensiona 
that  arose  between  Seuthea  and  his  Greek  merce- 
naries.   (Xen.  Anab.  vii.  3,  4,  6,  6.) 

17.  Of  Aenns  in  Thrace,  joined  with  his  brother 
Python  in  the  assassination  of  Cotys,  king  of 
Thrace,  b.  c.  358,  for  which  piece  of  good  service, 
though  prompted  by  private  revenge,  they  were 
rewuded  by  the  Athenians  with  the  right  of 
citiaenship,  and  with  crowna  of  gold.  (DBm.  c 
Aristoer.  p.  659,  ed.  Reiske ;  Arist.  PoL  t.  10.) 
According  to  Plutarch  {adv.  Coloiem.  32),  thcnr  bad 
both  been  disciples  of  Plato.  [E.  H.  B.] 

HERACLEIDES  ('Hpa«At(3nf).  L  Of  Comae, 
the  author  of  a  history  of  Persia  (nep^iicd),  a  por> 
tion  of  which  bore  the  special  title  of  wapaffumm- 
arucdj  and,  to  judge  from  the  qaotationa  from  it, 
contained  an  account  of  the  mode  of  lifo  of  the 
kings  of  Persia.  (Athen.  ir.  p.  145,  xii.  p.  1 17  ; 
comp.  u.  p.  48.)  According  to  Diogenes  Laertioa 
(v.  94),  the  Persica  consistea  of  five  books. 

2.  Ain  historian  who,  according  to  Soidaa,  waa  n 
native  of  Oxyrhinchis  in  ^ypt*  while  Diogenea 
Laertius  (v.  94)  caUs  him  a  Callatiaa,  or  Alexin* 
drian.  He  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philo- 
potor,  and  wrote  a  great  work,  entitled  Urroptm^  of 
which  the  thirty-seventh  book  is  qooted  f  Athen. 
iiu  p.  98,  xiii.  p.  578) ;  another,  onder  ue  title 
9ia&xAt  in  •iz  books  (Di^  Laert  (.&),  wbiA 
was  probably  of  the  same  kind,  if  not  identical 
with  his  hrnoitiii  rmv  Ssnrlnpor  l(ci3ox^.  (IHog; 
Lae'rt  v.  79.)  He  farther  made  an  abridgeoMnt  ef 
the  biogn^ieal  work  of  Satyms  (Diog.  Lattt  Tfii. 
40,  ix.  25),  and  wrote  a  work  called  Aiyiitimult 
X^s^  firam  which  be  reeeited  the  nfekiJame  of  4 
UfiBos.  (Diog.  LaSrt  T.  94;  Phot  AWL  Cod.  31lw) 
He  u  often  called,  after  his  fiuher,  Hefadeklea,  the 
son  of  Sarainon,  and,  vnder  thia  naBie»  Soidaa  at> 
tributes  to  him  alio  philoaopbical  wofka.    It  is  net 
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impossible  that  he  may  be  the  larae  as  the  Hera- 
cleides  who  is  mentioned  by  Eutocius,  in  his  com- 
mentary on  Archimedes,  as  the  aathor  of  a  life  of 
that  great  mathematician. 

3.  Of  Odessus,  in  Thrace,  a  Greek  historian 
mentioned  by  Stephanus  Byzantinus  («.  v.  *OBrj(r- 
(t6s), 

4.  Of  Magnesia,  is  known  only  as  the  aathor  of 
a  history  of  Mithridates  (Mi9pi5aTiK((),  which  is 
lost.     (Diog.  LdUirt  v.  94.) 

5.  A  Greek  grammarian  of  Alexandria  (Eustath. 
ad  Horn,  p.  237),  who  is  perhaps  the  same  as  the 
one  whom  Ammonius  {Lh  D^er,  Verb,  a,  v.  ffra- 
<pvKij)  mentions  as  a  contemporary  of  his.  The 
same  name  is  often  mentioned  by  Eustathius,  and 
in  the  Venetian  scholia  on  the  Iliad,  in  connection 
with  grammatical  works  on  Homer,  and  Ammonias 
{a,  V.  yvy)  attribates  to  one  Heracleides  a  work  en- 
titled IIc^  KoBoKiK^s  wpoa^lai,^ 

6.  A  Greek  rhetorician  of  Lycia,  who  lived  in 
the  second  centnry  of  oar  era.  He  was  a  disciple 
of  Herodei  Atticos,  and  taught  rhetoric  at  Smyrna 
with  great  success,  so  that  the  town  was  greatly 
benefited  by  him,  on  account  of  the  great  conflux  of 
students  from  all  parts  of  Asia  Minor.  He  owed 
his  success  not  so  much  to  his  talent  as  to  his  in- 
defatigable industry ;  and  once,  when  he  had  com- 
posed an  iyKtifuov  v6vov^  and  showed  it  to  his 
rival  Ptolemaeus,  the  latter  struck  out  the  t  in 
v6vov^  and,  returning  it  to  Heracleides,  said, 
"  There,  you  may  read  your  own  encomium"  (^- 
Ktifuoy  Svov),  He  died  at  the  age  of  eighty,  leaving 
a  country-house  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Smyrna, 
which  he  had  built  with  the  money  he  had  earned, 
and  which  he  called  Rhetorica.  He  also  published 
a  purified  edition  of  the  orations  of  Nicetes,  forget- 
ting, as  his  biographer  says,  that  he  was  putting 
the  armour  of  a  pigmy  on  a  colossus.  (Philostr. 
Vit,  Soph,  ii.  26,  comp.  i.  19.) 

7.  A  comic  poet.     [Heraclbitus.] 

8.  Of  Sinope :  under  this  name  we  possess  a 
Greek  epigram  in  the  Greek  Anthology  (vii.  329). 
It  is  not  improbable  that  two  other  epigrams  (vii. 
281,  465)  are  likewise  his  productions,  though  his 
native  place  is  not  mentioned  there.  He  seems  to 
have  been  a  poet  of  some  celebrity,  as  Diogenes 
Laertius  (v.  94)  mentions  him  as  iiFiypafifAdrtty 
TO(irn)s  \iyvp6s,  Diogenes  Laertius  (/.  c.)  men- 
tions fourteen  persons  of  this  name.  [L.  S.] 

HERACLEIDES  (HpaxK^this),  son  of  Euthy- 
phron  or  Euphron,  bom  at  Hcracleia,  in  Pontus, 
and  said  by  Suidas  to  have  been  descended  from 
Damis,  one  of  those  who  originally  led  the  colony 
from  Thebes  to  Heracleia.  He  was  a  person  of 
considerable  wealth,  and  migrated  to  Athens,  where 
he  became  a  pupil  of  Plato,  and  Suidas  Miys  that, 
during  Plato^s  absence  in  Sicily,  his  school  was 
left  under  the  care  of  Heracleides.  He  paid  at- 
tention also  to  the  Pythagorean  system,  and  after- 
wards attended  the  instructions  of  Speusippus,  and 
finally  of  Aristotle.  He  appears  to  have  been  a 
vain  and  luxurious  man,  and  so  fat,  that  the 
Athenians  punned  on  his  surname,  TIovtik6s,  and 
turned  it  into  nofiiriK6s.  Diogenes  Laertius  (v.  86, 
&.C.)  gives  a  long  list  of  his  writings,  from  which 
it  appears  that  he  wrote  upon  philosophy,  mathe- 
matics, music,  history,  politics,  grammar,  and 
poetry;  but  unfortunately  almost  all  these  works  are 
lost.  There  has  come  douTi  to  us  a  small  work, 
under  the  name  of  Heracleides,  entitled  wepi  Uo- 
AiTCM?!',  which  is  perhaps  an  extract  from  the  vcpl 
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VSfjLoty  Kcd  Twy  l,iryyty»if  ro^ois  mentioned  by 
Diogenes,  though  others  conjecture  that  it  is  th& 
work  of  another  person.  It  was  first  printed 
with  Aelian's  Variaa  Hiatoriae^  at  Rome  in  1545, 
afterwards  at  Geneva,  1593,  edited  by  Cragius,  but 
the  best  editions  are  by  Koler,  with  an  introduc- 
tion, notes,  and  a  German  translation,  Halle,  1804, 
and  by  Coraes,  in  his  edition  of  Aelian,  Paris, 
1805,  8vo.  Another  extant  work,  *AAATryop(a< 
'OfiijpucoU^  which  also  bears  the  name  of  Hera- 
cleides, was  certainly  not  written  by  him.  It  was 
first  printed  with  a  Latin  translation  by  Oesner, 
Basel,  1544,  and  afterwards  with  a  German  trans- 
lation by  Schulthess,  Zurich,  1 779.  We  further 
read  in  Diogenes  (on  the  authority  of  Aristoxenus, 
sumamed  6  fiou<ruc6f,  also  a  scholar  of  AristoUe), 
that  **  Heracleides  made  tragedies,  uid  put  the 
name  of  Thespis  to  them."  This  sentence  has 
given  occasion  to  a  learned  disquisition  by  Bentley 
(Pkalaris^  p.  239),  to  prove  that  the  fragments  at- 
tributed to  Thespis  are  really  cited  from  these 
counterfeit  tragedies  of  Heracleides.  The  genuine- 
ness of  one  fragment  he  disproves  by  showing  that 
it  contains  a  sentiment  belonging  strictly  to  Plato, 
and  which  therefore  may  naturally  be  attributed  to 
Heracleides.  Some  childish  stories  are  told  about 
Heracleides  keeping  a  pet  serpent,  and  ordering 
one  of  his  friends  to  conceal  his  body  after  his 
death,  and  place  the  seroent  on  the  bed,  that  it 
might  be  supposed  that  he  had  been  taken  to  the 
company  of  the  gods.  It  is  also  said,  that  he  killed 
a  man  who  had  usurped  the  tyranny  in  Heradeia, 
and  there  are  other  traditions  about  him,  scarcely 
worth  relating.  There  was  also  another  Heracleides 
Ponticus  of  the  same  town  of  Heracleia,  a  gram- 
marian, who  lived  at  Rome  in  the  reign  of  the  em- 
peror ChiudiuB.  The  titles  of  many  of  his  works 
are  mentioned  by  Diogenes  and  Suidas.  (Vossius, 
de  Ilistor,  Graec  p.  78,  &c  Koler,  Frt^pnenta  de 
Rdm$  puiUicis,  Hal  Sax.  1804  ;  Ronles,  CbmsMit- 
taiio  die  Vila  et  Scriptii  Heraciidat  PcmHc^  Lo- 
vanii,  1828;  Deswert,  Disaeriatio  ds  fftradidt 
Poni.^  Lovanii,  1830.)  [G.  E.  L.  C.] 

HERACLEIDES,  artists.  1.  A  sculptor  of 
Ephesas,  the  son  of  Agasias.  His  name  is  inscribed, 
with  that  of  Harmatius,  on  the  restored  statue  of 
Ares  in  the  Royal  Museum  at  Paris.  It  cannot 
be  said  with  certainty  whether  his  fiither,  Agasias, 
was  the  celebrated  Ephesian  sculptor  of  that  name^ 
but  it  seems  probable  that  he  was.  (Miiller, 
ArchaoL  d.  Kunat  §  175,  n.  3,  §  372,  n.  6; 
Clarac,  DeaeriptioH  dea  Antiquea  du  Muai9  Roj/al^ 
No.  411,  p.  173.) 

2.  A  Macedonian  painter,  who  was  at  first 
merely  a  painter  of  ships,  but  afterwards  acquired 
some  distinction  as  a  painter  in  encanstic.  He 
lived  in  the  time  of  Perseus,  after  whose  fidl  he 
went  to  Athens,  B.  c.  168.  (Plin.  xxxt.  11.  s.  40. 
§§  30,  42.; 

3.  A  Pnocian  sculptor,  of  whom  nothing  mora 
is  known.     (Diog.  Laert.  v.  94.) 

4.  An  architect,  in  the  time  of  TiBJan,  who  is 
known  by  two  inscriptions  found  in  Egypt  (Mu- 
ratori,  p.  478,  3 ;  Letronne,  Recueil  dea  luaeiifL 
Greoq.  et  Latin,  de  PEgypte,  vol.  i.  p.  426.)  [P.  S.) 

HERACLEIDES  ('HpajcXc(8i}s),  the  name  oif 
several  ancient  Greek  physicians.  1.  The  sixteentk 
in  descent  from  Aesculapius,  the  son  of  HippocratM 
I.,  who  lived  probably  in  the  fifth  century  B.& 
He  married  Poaenarete,  or,  according  to  otlier^ 
Praxithea,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Soiwdtf 
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d  Hippocrates  II.,  the  noost  famous  of  that 
(Jo.  Tzetzes,  Obi/,  vii.  Hist.  1 55,  in  Fabric. 
Bibl,  Graee,  toL  xii.  p.  680,  ed.  vet  ;  Poeti  Epist. 
ad  Artcu:.^  and  Soraui  Vita  Hippocr,  in  Hippocr. 
OpercL,  vol.  iiL  p.  770,  850  ;  Suid.  ».  v.  'IiriroK/^ct- 
TT|»  ;  Steph.  Byz.  ».  r.  K«y). 

2.  A  physician  of  Tarentum  (hence  commonly 
called  Tftrentintu)^  a  pupil  of  Mantias  (Galen,  De 
Oompos,  Afedicam.  see.  Gen,  ii.  1,  vol.  xiii.  p.  462), 
who  lived  probably  in  the  third  or  second  century 
B.  c,  somewhat  later  than  Apollonius  the  Empiric 
and  Glaucias.  (Cels.  De  Med.  i.  PraeC  p.  5.)  He 
bdonged  to  the  sect  of  the  Empirici  (Cels.  /.  c.  ;  Ga- 
len^ IM  Meth.  Med.  ii.  7,  vol.  x.  p.  1 42),  and  wrote 
■ome  works  on  Materia  Medica,  which  are  very  fre- 
quently quoted  by  Galen,  but  of  which  only  a  few 
fragments  remain.  Galen  speaks  of  him  in  high 
terma  of  praise,  saying  that  he  was  an  author  who 
could  be  entirely  depended  on,  as  he  wrote  in  his 
woriu  only  what  he  had  himself  found  from  his 
own  experience  to  be  correct.  (De  Compos.  Medi- 
eam,  tee.  Gen.  iv.  7,  vol.  xiii.  p.  717.)  He  was  also 
one  of  the  first  persons  who  wrote  a  commentary 
on  all  the  works  in  the  Hippocratic  Collection. 
(Galen,  Comment,  in  Hippocr.  ^  De  Humor. ^^  i. 
Prooem.  24,  vol.  xvi.  pp.  1,  196.)  He  is  several 
limes  quoted  by  Caelius  Aurelianus  and  other 
ancient  authors.  A  further  account  of  his  lost 
works,  and  his  medical  opinions  so  far  as  they  can 
be  found  out,  may  be  found  in  two  essays  by  C. 
G.  Kuhn,  inserted  in  the  second  volume  of  bis 
Opuscu/a  Academica  Medica  et  FhHologica^  Lips. 
2  vols.  Bvo.  1827,  1828. 

3.  A  physician,  mentioned  by  Diogenes  Laertius 
(v.  94)  as  one  of  the  followers  of  Hicesius,  the 
head  of  the  Erasistratean  school  of  medicine  at 
Smyrna,  who  must  therefore  probably  have  lived 
in  the  first  century  b.  c. 

4.  Sumamed  Erythraeus,  a  physician  of  Ery- 
thrae  in  Ionia,  who  was  a  pupil  of  Chr}'sermus 
(Oalen,  De  Differ.  Puis.  iv.  10,  voL  viii.  p.  743), 
a  fellow-pupil  of  Apollonius,  and  a  contemporary 
of  Strabo  in  the  first  century  b.  c.  (Strab.  xiv.  1, 
p.  182,  ed.  Tauchn.)  Galen  calls  him  the  most 
distinguished  of  all  the  pupils  of  Chysermus  (/.  c), 
and  mentions  a  work  written  by  him,  Tlfpi  t^s 
'Hpo^tAov  Aip4a€u>s,  De  Heropltili  Secta  {Ibid.  p. 
746),  consisting  of  at  least  seven  books.  He  wrote 
a  commentary  on  the  sixth  book  of  Hippocrates, 
De  Morbis  Vulgaribus  (Galen,  Comment,  in  Hip- 
pocr. "  Epid.  F/."  i.  Praef.  vol.xvii.  pt.  i.  p.  793), 
but  neither  this  nor  anv  of  his  writings  are  still 
extant  '  [\V.A.G.] 

HERACLEITUS  {'HpdKKdros),  a  native  of 
Cyme,  in  Aeolia,  was  appointed  by  Arsinoe,  the 
wife  of  Lysimachus,  to  the  government  of  Heraclea, 
when  that  city  was  given  to  her  by  her  husband. 
By  his  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  administration  he 
inflicted  a  great  injury  on  the  prosperity  of  He- 
raclea, and  alienated  the  minds  of  the  citizens,  so 
that  after  the  death  of  Lysimachus  (b.  c.  281)  they 
rose  in  revolt  against  him,  and,  uniting  with  the 
mercenaries  under  his  command,  took  Heracleitus 
prisoner,  and  re-establftthed  the  liberty  of  their 
city.  (Memnon,  up.  J*hot.  p.  225,  a.  b.  ed.  Bek- 
ker.)  In  the  second  passage  where  he  is  mentioned 
by  Memnon,  his  name  is  written  Heracleides :  it  is 
uncertain  which  is  the  correct  form.       [E.  H.  B.] 

HERACLEITUS  ('HptOcAfiToj).  1.  Of  Lesbos, 
the  author  of  a  history  of  Macedonia,  but  othcr- 
wiae  unknown.  (Diog.  Laert  ix.  17.) 
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2.  A  lyric  poet,  by  whom  there  existed,  in  the 
time  of  Diogenes  Laertioa  (ix.  17))  an  encomium  on 
the  Twelve  Gods. 

3.  An  elegiac  poet  of  Halicamassus,  a  contem- 
porary and  friend  of  Callimachus,  who  wrote  an 
epigram  on  him  which  is  preserved  in  Diogenes 
Laertius  (ix.  17  ;  comp.  Strab.  xiv.  p.  656). 

4.  Of  Sicyon,  the  author  of  a  work  on  stones, 
of  which  the  second  book  is  quoted  by  Plutarch. 
(DeFiuv.  13.) 

5.  A  Peripatetic  philosopher,  who  is  mentioned 
by  Plutarch  (adv.  Cdot.  p.  1115)  as  the  author  of 
a  work  entitled  Zoroaster. 

6.  An  Academic  philosopher  of  Tyre  and  a 
friend  of  Antiochus.  He  was  for  many  years  a 
pupil  of  Cleitomachus  and  Philo,  and  was  a  philo- 
sopher of  some  reputation.  (Cic.  Acad.  ii.  4.)  Some 
writers  have  confounded  him  with  Heracleitus  the 
Peripatetic.  (Menage,  ad  Diog.  Laert.  ix.  17.) 

7.  The  reputed  author  of  a  work  Ilepl  'Atr/oTMy, 
which  was  published  from  a  Vatican  MS.  with  a 
Latin  translation  and  some  other  works  of  a  similar 
kind  by  Leo  Allatius,  Rome,  1641.  But  the  editor 
suspected  that  the  name  Heracleitus  was  a  mistake 
for  Heracleides,  and  thinks  it  possible  that  he  may 
be  the  Heracleides  who  wrote  on  the  allegories  in 
Homer.  This  work  has  been  also  published  by 
Gale  in  his  Op.  Mythological  Cantab.  1671  ;  by 
Teacher,  Lemgo,  1796  ;  and  by  Westennann, 
in  his  Mythograph.  Brunsvig.  1843. 

8.  A  comic  poet,  whose  comedy,  entitled  BcW- 
f«i',  is  referred  to  by  Athenaeus  (x.  p.  414).  Mei- 
neke  {Hist.  Crit.  Com.  Gr.  p.  422)  thinks  that  the 
name  Heracleitus  is  a  mistake  for  Heracleides,  and 
that,  consequently,  our  comic  poet  is  the  same  as 
the  Heracleides  who  ridiculed  Adaeus,  a  commander 
of  mercenaries  (under  Philip  of  Macedonia),  by 
calling  him  ^AAc/crpi^wi',  or  the  cock.  (Athen.  xii. 
p.  532;  Zenob.  Proverb,  vi.  34.)  [L.  S.] 

HERACLEITUS  (;HpdK\firos\  of  Ephesus, 
sumamed  ipwrucSs^  son  of  Blyson,  a  philosopher 
generally  considered  as  belonging  to  the  Ionian 
school,  though  he  differed  from  their  principles  in 
many  respects.  He  is  said  to  have  been  instructed 
by  Hippasus  of  Metapontum,  a  Pythagorean,  or  by 
Xenophanes,  the  founder  of  the  Eleatic  school,  but 
neither  statement  rests  on  any  probable  foundation. 
We  read  that  in  his  youth  he  travelled  extensively, 
and  that  after  his  return  to  Ephesus  the  chief  mi^ 
gistracy  was  offered  him,  which,  however,  he  tr&n»* 
ferred  to  his  brother.  He  gave,  as  his  reason  for 
declining  it,  the  infamous  state  of  morals  prevalent 
in  the  city,  and  employed  himself  in  playing  at 
dice  with  boys  near  the  temple  of  Artemis,  inform- 
ing the  passers  by  that  this  was  a  more  profitable 
occupation  than  to  attempt  the  hopeless  task  of 
governing  them.  He  appears  afterwards  to  have 
become  a  complete  recluse,  rejecting  even  the  kind- 
nesses offered  by  Dareius,  and  at  last  retreating  to 
the  mountains,  where  he  lived  on  potrherbs,  but,  after 
some  time,  he  was  compelled  by  the  sickness  con- 
sequent on  such  meagre  diet  to  return  to  Ephesus, 
where  he  died.  As  to  the  manner  of  his  death, 
various  absurd  stories  are  related.  His  age  at  the 
time  of  his  death  is  said,  on  Aristotle^s  authority, 
to  have  been  sixty  f  Diog.  Laert.  ix.  3,  compared 
with  viii.  52),  and  he  flourished  about  the  69th 
Olympiad  {lb.  ix.  1 ),  being  later  than  Pythagoras, 
Xenophanes,  and  Hecataeus,  whom  he  mentions. 
With  this  diate  Suidas  agrees,  and  hence  Clinton 
{F,  H.  vol.  ii.)  pUices  him  under  the  year  b.  c.  51 3. 
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The  philosophical  syBtem  of  Hencleitai  was 
contain^  in  a  work  which  receired  various  titles 
firom  the  ancients,  of  which  the  most  common  is  On 
Nature  (vcpl  ^i^crfMs).  Some  fragments  of  it  re- 
main, and  hare  been  collected  and  exphuned  by 
Schleiermacher,  in  Wolf  and  Buttmann*s  Muaemm 
der  AUerihwnawiiaendehafi.  (toI.  L  part  8.)  From 
the  obscurity  of  his  style,  Heracleitas  gained  the 
title  of  (TKorciy^f,  and,  with  his  predilection  for 
this  method  of  writing,  was  probably  connected  his 
aristocmtical  pride  iCnd  hauteur  (whence  he  was 
called  ^xAoAo/Sopot),  his  tenacious  adherence  to 
his  own  views,  which,  according  to  Aristotle,  had 
as  much  weight  with  him  as  science  itself  (JSS6L 
Nk.  viL  5),  his  contempt  for  the  opinions  of  pfe- 
vious  writers,  and  the  well-known  melancholy  of 
his  dispositioni  from  which  he  is  represented  in 
various  old  traditions  as  the  contrast  to  Democritus, 
weeping  over  the  foUies  and  frailties  at  which  the 
other  laughed.  (See  Juv.  x.  34.)  With  regard, 
however,  to  his  obscurity,  we  must  also  take  into 
account  the  cause  assigned  for  it  by  Ritter,  that  the 
oldest  philosophical  prose  must  have  been  rude  and 
loose  in  its  structure  ;  and,  since  it  had  grown  out 
of  a  poetical  style,  would  naturally  have  recourse 
to  figurative  language.  He  starts  firom  the  point  of 
view  conunon  to  all  the  Ionian  philosophers,  that 
there  must  be  some  physical  principle,  which  is  not 
only  the  ground  of  all  phenomena,  but  is  also  a 
living  imity,  actually  pervading  and  inherent  in 
them  all,  and  that  it  is  the  object  of  philosophy  to 
discover  this  principle.  He  declared  it  to  be  fire,  but 
by  this  expression  he  meant  only  to  describe  a  clear 
light  fluid,  **  self-kindled  and  self-extinguished,** 
and  therefore  not  di£fering  materially  from  the 
air  of  Anaximenes.  Thus  then  the  world  is  formed, 
*'  not  made  by  Ood  or  man,**  but  simply  evolved 
by  a  natural  operation  from  fire,  which  dso  is  the 
human  life  and  soul,  and  therefore  a  rational  in- 
telligence, guiding  the  whole  universe.  While, 
however,  the  other  Ionian  philosophers  assumed  the 
real  existence  of  individu^  things,  and  from  their 
properties  attempted  to  discover  the  original  from 
which  they  sprang,  whether  it  were  water  or  air, 
or  any  other  such  principle,  Heradeitus  paid  no 
regard  to  these  separate  individuals,  but  fixed  his 
attention  solely  on  the  one  living  force  and  sub- 
stance, which  alone  he  held  to  be  true  and  per- 
manent, revealing  itself  indeed  in  various  pheno- 
mena, and  yet  not  permitting  them  to  have  any 
permanence,  but  keeping  them  in  a  state  of  con- 
tinual flux,  so  that  all  things  are  incessantly 
moving  and  changing.  In  the  primary  fire,  accord- 
ing to  Heradeitus,  there  is  inherent  a  certain  longing 
to  manifest  itself  in  difiisrent  forms,  to  gratify  which 
it  constantly  changes  itself  into  a  new  phenomenon, 
though  it  feels  no  desire  to  maintain  itself  in  that 
for  any  period,  but  is  ever  passing  into  a  new  one, 
so  that  **  the  Creator  amtue*  himself  by  making 
worlds  **  is  an  expression  attributed  to  Heradeitus. 
(^Prod.  ad  Tim,  p.  101.)  With  this  theory  was 
connected  one  of  space  and  motion.  The  living 
and  rational  fire  in  its  perfectly  pure  state  is  in 
heaven  (the  highest  conceivable  region),  whence,  in 
Dursuance  of  its  wish  to  be  manifested,  it  descends, 
losing  as  it  goes  the  rapidity  of  its  motion,  and 
finally  settling  in  the  earth,  which  is  the  furthest 
possible  limit  of  descent.  The  earth,  however,  is 
not  to  be  considered  immovable,  but  only  the  slow- 
est of  motions.  Previous,  however,  to  assuming 
the  form  of  earth,  fire  passes  through  the  shape  of 
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water ;  and  the  soul  of  man,  though  dwdling  ia 
the  lower  earthly  region,  must  be  considered  a 
migrated  portion  of  fire  in  its  pure  state^  and  there- 
fore an  exception  to  the  general  nde  ;  according  to 
which,  fire  by  descending  loses  its  eUierial  purity. 
And  this,  as  Ritter  remarks,  appears  an  almost 
solitary  instance  of  Heradeitus  condescending  to 
mould  his  theory  in  any  respect  according  to  ths 
dictates  of  sense  and  experience.  Tbo  only  pos- 
sible repose  which  Heradeitus  allowed  the  univerM 
was  the  harmony  occasionally  resnltiiig  from  the  fisct, 
that  the  downward  motion  of  some  part  of  fire  will 
sometimes  encounter  the  upward  motion  of  another 
part  (for  the  living  fire,  after  manifesting  itself  in 
the  lower  earthly  phenomena,  begins  to  return  to 
the  heaven  firom  which  it  descended),  and  so  nrast 
produce  for  some  time  a  kind  of  rest.  Only  wo 
must  remember  that  this  encounter  is  not  acddental, 
but  the  result  of  law  and  order.  Ultimately,  all 
things  will  return  into  the  fire  from  which  they 
proceeded  and  received  their  life.  The  view  that 
all  things  are  arranged  by  hiw  and  order  is  also  the 
foundation  of  his  moral  theory,  for  he  considered 
the  summum  bonum  to  be  eowtentmeni  (cdap^<mh 
(Tit),  Le.  acquiescence  in  the  decrees  of  the  supreme 
law.  The  dose  connection  of  his  physical  and 
moral  theories  is  further  shown  by  the  fact  that  he 
accounted  for  a  drunkard*s  inci^adty  by  supposing 
him  to  have  a  wet  soul  (Stob.  Serin,  v.  120),  and 
he  even  pushed  this  so  fiur  as  to  maintain  that  the 
soul  is  wisest  where  the  land  and  dimate  is  driest, 
which  would  account  for  the  mental  greatness  qI 
the  Greeks.  (Euseb.  Praep.  Ewtmg,  viii.  14.) 
There  is  not  to  be  found  in  Heradeitus  any  dia- 
lectical exposition  of  the  sources  of  our  knowledge. 
He  held  man*s  soul  to  be  a  portion  <^  the  divine 
fire,  though  degraded  by  its  migration  to  earth. 
Hence  he  seems  to  have  aigued  that  we  must 
follow  that  which  is  commonly  maintained  by  the 
general  reason  of  mankind,  since  the  ignorant 
opinions  of  individuals  are  the  origin  of  errer,  and 
lead  men  to  act  as  if  they  had  an  intdligenee  of 
their  own,  instead  of  a  portion  of  the  Divine  in- 
telligence. **  Vain  man,**  he  said,  ^  learns  from 
Ood  as  the  boy  from  the  man  **  (Orig.  e.  CUs.  vL 
283),  and  therefore  we  must  trust  tluf  source  of 
knowledge  rather  than  our  own  senses,  which  are 
generally  (though  not  invariably)  deoeitfuL  Ho 
considered  the  eyes  more  trustworthy  than  tho 
ears,  probably  as  revealing  to  ns  the  knowledge  of 
fire.  The  connection  of  pantheism  and  atheism  ia 
well  illustrated  by  the  system  of  Heradeitoa;  nor 
is  it  difficult  to  see  how  the  doctrine  of  an  all-per- 
vading essence,  revealing  itself  in  various  pheno- 
mena, might  serve  possibly  for  the  orisin,  and 
certainly  ror  an  attempt  at  a  philosophical  explan- 
ation of  a  polytheistic  religion.  The  Oredc  letten 
bearing  the  name  of  Hersdeitus,  pnUiahed  in  tho 
Aldine  collection  of  Oreek  Epistles,  Rome,  1499), 
and  Oeneva,  1606,  and  also  in  the  edition  of  En- 
napius,  by  Boissonade,  p.  42&,  are  the  invention  of 
some  later  writer.  (Schleiermacher,  (.  e. ;  Ritlei^ 
Gtick,  der  Philoeopkie^  vol.  L  p.  267,  &c ;  Bnndis^ 
Handbmck  d,  Geeok,  der  Grieek.  B'mn.  Pkikmpkit^ 
vol.  i.  p.  148,  &C.)  [O.  S.  L.  C] 

HERA'CLEO,  FLA'VIUS,  the  cooimttidflr  of 
the  Roman  soldien  in  Mesopotamia  in  the  re%n  of 
Alexander  Sevens,  was  shun  by  his  own  tnofib 
(Dion  Cast.  Ixxx.  4.) 

HERACLEODO'RUS  ('Hpajc\etfl«pot),  a  dis- 
ciple of  Plato,  who,  after  beuig  for  some  time  nndir 
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^  iiistnictioii  of  that  philosopher,  became  negli- 
fentv  and  gave  himself  np  to  idleness  ;  a  change 
-vhidi  drew  from  Demosthenes,  who  is  said  to  hare 
been  his  fellow-disciple,  a  letter  of  remonstrance. 
This  letter  is  noticed  in  a  fragment  of  the  com- 
itary  on  the  Gorgiat  of  Plato  by  Olympiodonis, 
in  a  MS.  collection  of  Praeannolamenta 
m  PkUonemj  in  the  imperial  library  at 
YiNiiUL  (Lambedus,  Comment  de  Biblioth.  Ca»- 
wmnoy  Ub.  riL  No.  77,  toL  vii.  p.  271,  ed.  Kollar  ; 
Pabric  BOJL  Or,  toL  uL  p.  176.)        [J.  C.  M.] 

HERA'CLEON  ('HpoirX^cM'),  a  grammarian, 
a  native  of  l^ypt,  mentioned  by  Suidas  (5.0.), 
and  qnoted  by  Stephanas  of  Byzantium,  Harpo- 
oation  («.  9.  HaprvXMv)^  Eastathius  (pp.  1910, 
106.  e.  524.  b.),  and  in  the  Scholia  Marciana  on 
Homer.  (Fabric.  ISibl.  Grace,  vol.  i.  pp.  388,  513, 
'nO.  vi  p.  368.)  [C.P.M.] 

HERACLEO'NAS  {'HpcucKtiuvas),  the  second 
son  of  the  emperor  Heraclius,  reigned  together  with 
his  brother,  C^nstantine  III.,  after  the  death  of 
their  &ther  in  March  (February),  a.  d.  641,  and 
he  sncceeded  his  brother  in  the  month  of  June 
(May)  following.  Constantino  III.  had  two  sons, 
Imt  their  legitimate  rights  were  disregarded  by 
his  ambitious  stepmother  Martina,  who  placed  her 
yoonger  son,  Heracleonas,  on  the  throne,  and 
reigned  in  his  name  till  the  following  month  of 
September,  when  her  misgovemment  was  put  an 
^id  to  by  a  revolt  of  the  people,  headed  by  Valen- 
tinns,  the  commander  of  the  troops  in  Asia.  Mar- 
tina was  punished  with  the  loss  of  her  tongue,  and 
Heracleonas  was  deprived  of  his  nose.  They  were 
both  confined  in  a  convent,  and  finished  their  days 
in  obscurity.  Heracleonas  was  succeeded  by  Con- 
stans  II.,  the  son  of  his  brother,  Constantine  III. 

[CONSTANTINUS  III.  *,  CoNSTANS  II.]  [W.  P.] 

HERACLES  ('HpaitA^j),  and  in  Latin  HER- 
CULES, the  most  celebmted  of  all  the  heroes  of 
antiquity.  The  traditions  about  him  are  not  only 
the  richest  in  substance,  but  also  the  most  widely 
tpnad  ;  for  we  find  them  not  only  in  all  the  coun- 
tries round  the  Mediterranean,  but  his  wondrous 
deeds  were  known  in  the  most  distant  countries  of 
the  ancient  world.  The  difficulty  of  presenting  a 
complete  view  of  these  traditions  was  felt  even  by 
the  ancients  (Diod.  iv.  8) ;  and  in  order  to  give  a 
general  sarvey,  we  must  divide  the  subject,  men- 
tioning first  the  Greek  legends  and  their  gradual 
development,  next  the  Roman  legends,  and  lastly 
those  of  the  East  (Egypt,  Phoenicia). 

The  traditions  about  Heracles  appear  in  their 
national  purity  down  to  the  time  of  Herodotus; 
fer  although  there  may  be  some  foreign  ingre- 
dients, yet  the  whole  character  of  the  hero,  his 
armour,  his  exploits,  and  the  scenes  of  his  action, 
are  all  essentially  Cireek.  But  the  poets  of  the 
time  of  Herodotus  and  of  the  subsequent  periods 
introduced  considerable  alterations,  which  were 
probably  derived  from  the  east  or  Egypt,  for  every 
nation  of  antiquity  as  well  as  of  modem  times  had 
or  has  some  traditions  of  heroes  of  superhuman 
strength  and  power.  Now  while  in  the  earliest 
Greek  legends  Heracles  is  a  purely  human  hero, 
as  the  conqueror  of  men  and  cities,  he  afterwards 
i^ypears  as  the  subduer  of  monstrous  animals,  and 
is  connected  in  a  variety  of  ways  with  astronomical 
phaenomena.  According  to  Homer  (//.  zviiL  118), 
Heradea  was  the  son  of  Zeus  by  Alcmene  of 
Thebes  in  Boeotia,  and  the  favourite  of  his  father. 
(IL  xiv.  250,  323,  xix.  98,  Od,  xi.  266,  620,  xxi. 
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25,  36.)  His  stepfather  was  Amphitryon.  (II,  t. 
392,  Od.  xi.  269;  Hes.  Scut,  Here.  165.)  Am- 
phitiyon  was  the  son  of  Alcaeus,  the  son  of  Perseof, 
and  Alcmene  was  a  grand-daughter  of  Perseua. 
Hence  Heracles  belonged  to  the  family  of  Perseni. 
The  story  of  his  birth  runs  thus.  Amphitryon, 
after  having  slain  Electryon,  was  expelled  from 
Argos,  and  went  with  his  wife  Alcmene  to  Thebes, 
where  he  was  received  and  purified  by  his  uncle 
Creon.  Alcmene  was  yet  a  maiden,  in  accordance 
with  a  vow  which  Amphitryon  had  been  obliged 
to  make  to  Electryon,  and  Alcmene  continued  to 
refuse  him  the  rights  of  a  husband,  until  he  should 
have  avenged  the  death  of  her  brothers  on  the 
Taphians.  While  Amphitryon  was  absent  firom 
Thebes,  Zeus  one  night,  to  which  he  gave  the  du- 
ration of  three  other  nights,  visited  Alcmene,  and 
assuming  the  appearance  of  Amphitryon,  and  re- 
lating to  her  how  her  brothers  had  been  avenged, 
he  begot  by  her  the  hero  Heracles,  the  great  bul- 
wark of  gods  and  men.  (Respecting  the  various 
modifications  of  this  story  see  Apollod.  ii.  4.  § 
7,  &c. ;  Hygin.  Fab.  29  ;  Hes.  Scut.  35,  &c.  ; 
Pind.  IstL  vii.  5,  &c.,  Nem,  x.  19,  &c  ;  SchoL  ad 
Horn.  Od.  xi.  266.)  The  day  on  which  Heracles 
was  to  be  bom,  Zeus  boasted  of  his  becoming  the 
father  of  a  man  who  was  to  rule  over  the  heroic 
race  of  Perseus.  Hera  prevailed  upon  him  to  con- 
firm by  an  oath  that  the  descendant  of  Perseus 
born  that  day  should  be  the  ruler.  When  this  was 
done  she  hastened  to  Argos,  and  there  caused  the 
wife  of  Sthenelus  to  give  birth  to  Eurystheus, 
whereas,  by  keeping  away  the  Eileithyiae,  she 
delayed  the  confinement  of  Alcmene,  and  thus 
robbed  Heracles  of  the  empire  which  Zeus  had  in- 
tended for  him.  Zeus  was  enraged  at  the  imposi- 
tion practised  upon  him,  but  could  not  violate  his 
oath.  Alcmene  brought  into  the  world  two  boys, 
Heracles,  the  son  of  Zeus,  and  Iphicles,  the  son  of 
Amphitryon,  who  was  one  night  younger  than  He- 
racles. (Hom.  JL  xix.  95,  &c;  Hes.  ScuL  1— 
56,  80,  &c.  ;  Apollod.  iL  4.  §  5,  &c)  Zeus,  in 
his  desire  not  to  leave  Heracles  the  victim  of  Hera*s 
jealousy,  made  her  promise,  that  if  Heracles  exe- 
cuted twelve  great  works  in  the  service  of  Eurys- 
theus, he  should  become  immortal  (Diod.  iv.  9.) 
Respecting  the  place  of  his  birth  traditions  did 
not  agree  ;  for  although  the  majority  of  poets 
and  mythographen  relate  that  he  was  bom 
at  Thebes,  Diodorus  (iv.  10)  says  that  Amphi- 
tryon was  not  expelled  from  Tiryns  till  after  the 
birth  of  Heracles,  and  Euripides  {Here.  J\ur, 
18)  describes  Argos  as  the  native  country  of  the 
hero. 

Nearly  all  the  stories  about  the  childhood  and 
youth  of  Heracles,  down  to  the  time  when  he  entered 
the  service  of  Eurystheus,  seem  to  be  inventions 
of  a  later  age:  at  least  in  the  Homeric  poems  and 
in  Hesiod  we  only  find  the  general  remarks  that 
he  grew  strong  in  body  and  mind,  that  in  the  con- 
fidence in  his  own  power  he  defied  even  the  immop* 
tal  gods,  and  wounded  Hera  and  Ares,  and  that 
under  the  protection  of  Zeus  and  Athena  he  es- 
caped the  dangen  which  Hera  prepared  for  him. 
But  according  to  Pindar  (Aina.  i  49,  &e.),  and 
other  subsequent  writers,  Hersdes  was  ooIt  a  few 
months  old  when  Hen  sent  two  serpents  mto  the 
apartment  where  Heracles  and  his  brother  Iphicles 
were  sleeping,  but  the  fonner  killed  the  serpents 
with  his  own  hands.  (Comp.  Theocrit  zxiv.  1, 
&c. ;  Apollod.  iL  4.  §  8.)    HerMlfli  ym»  brought 
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np  at  Thebet,  but  the  detail  of  hii  infiint  'life  is 
again  related  with  varioos  modifications  in  the 
different  traditions.  It  is  said  that  Alcmenc,  firom 
fear  of  Hera,  exposed  her  son  in  a  field  near 
Thebes,  hence  called  the  field  of  Heracles;  here 
he  was  found  by  Hera  and  Athena,  and  the  former 
was  prevailed  upon  by  the  latter  to  put  him  to  her 
breast,  and  she  then  carried  him  back  to  his  mother. 
(Diod.  iv.  9  ;  Paus.  ix.  25.  §  2.)  Others  said  that 
Hermes  carried  the  newly-born  child  to  Olympus, 
and  put  him  to  the  breast  of  Hera  while  she  was 
asleep,  but  as  she  awoke,  she  pushed  him  away, 
and  the  milk  thus  spilled  produced  the  Milky 
Way.  (Eratosth.  Ckitagt.  44  ;  Hygin.  PoeL  Aair. 
ii.  in  fin.)  As  the  hero  grew  up,  he  was  instructed 
by  Amphitryon  in  riding  in  a  chariot,  by  Autolycus 
in  wrestling,  by  Eurytus  in  archery,  by  Castor  in 
fighting  with  heavy  armour,  and  by  Linus  in  sing- 
ing and  playing  the  l}Te.  (See  the  diflfcrcnt  state- 
menu  in  Theocrit.  xxiv.  114,  103,  108;  Schol. 
od  Theocrit,  xiii.  9,  56  ;  Tzetz.  ad  Lycoph.  49.) 
Linus  was  killed  by  his  pupil  with  the  lyre,  because 
he  had  censured  him.  (Apollod.  ii.  4.  §  9  ;  Diod. 
lit  66  ;  Aelian,  V,  If.  iil  32.)  Being  charged 
with  murder,  Heracles  exculpated  himself  by  say- 
ing that  the  deed  was  done  in  self-defence  ;  and 
Amphitryon,  in  order  to  prevent  similar  occur* 
rences,  sent  him  to  attend  to  his  cattle.  In  this 
manner  he  spent  his  life  till  his  eighteenth  year. 
His  height  was  four  cubits,  fire  beamed  from  his 
eyes,  and  he  never  wearied  in  practising  shooting 
and  hurling  his  javelin.  To  this  period  of  his  life 
belongs  the  beautiful  fable  about  Heracles  before 
two  roads,  invented  by  the  sophist  Prodicus,  which 
may  be  read  inXenoph.  A/em.  iL  l,and  Cic  <U  Off",  i. 
32.  Pindar  ( Isth,  iv.  53)  calls  him  small  of  stature, 
but  of  indomitable  courage.  His  first  great  adven- 
ture, which  happened  while  he  was  stiU  watching 
the  oxen  of  his  father,  is  his  fight  against  and 
victory  over  the  lion  of  Cy  thaeron.  This  animal  made 
great  havoc  among  the  flocks  of  Amphitryon  and 
Thespius  (or  Thestius),  king  of  Thespiae,  and  He- 
racles promised  to  deliver  the  country  of  the 
monster.  Thespius,  who  had  fifty  daughters,  re- 
warded Heracles  by  making  him  his  guest  so  long 
as  the  chase  lasted,  and  gave  up  his  daughters  to 
him,  each  for  one  night.  (Apollod.  ii.  4.  $  10; 
comp.  Hygin.  Fah.  162  ;  Diod.  iv.  29 ;  Athen.  xiii. 
p.  556.)  Heracles  slew  the  lion,  and  henceforth 
wore  its  skin  as  his  ordinary  garment,  and  its 
mouth  and  head  as  his  helmet ;  others  related  that 
the  lion^B  skin  of  Heracles  was  taken  from  the 
Nemean  lion.  On  his  return  to  Thebes,  he  met 
the  envoys  of  king  Erginus  of  Orchomenos,  who 
were  going  to  fetch  the  annual  tribute  of  one  hun- 
dred oxen,  which  they  had  compelled  the  Thebons 
to  pay.  Heracles,  in  his  patriotic  indignation,  cut 
off  the  noses  and  ears  of  the  envoys,  and  thus  sent 
them  back  to  Erginus.  The  latter  thereupon 
marched  against  Thebes  ;  but  Heracles,  who  re- 
ceived a  suit  of  armour  from  Athena,  defeated  and 
killed  the  enemy,  and  compelled  the  Orchome- 
nians  to  pay  double  the  tribute  which  they  had 
formerly  received  from  the  Thcbans.  In  this 
battle  against  Erginus  Heracles  lost  his  father 
Amphitryon,  though  the  tragedians  make  him  sur^ 
vive  the  campaign.  (Apollod.  ii.  4.  §  11  ;  Diod. 
IV.  10,  &c  ;  Paus.  ix.  37.  $  2  ;  Theocrit.  xvL  105 ; 
Eurip.  iltrc.  Fur.  41.)  According  to  some  ac- 
counts, Erginus  did  not  fall  in  the  battle,  but  con- 
cluded peace   with   Heracles.     But  the  glorious 
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manner  in  which  Heracles  had  delivered  his  conntry 
procured  him  immortal  fiune  among  the  Thebans, 
and  Creon  rewarded  him  with  the  hand  of  hii 
eldest  daughter,  Megara,  by  whom  he  became  the 
&ther  of  several  children,  the  number  and  name* 
of  whom  are  stated  differently  by  the  different 
writers.  (Apollod.  ii.  4.  §  U.  7.  §  8 ;  Hygin.  Fab. 
32 ;  Eurip.  Here.  Fur,  995  ;  TseU.  ad  Lyoopk, 
38 ;  Schol.  ad  Pind.Iathm,  iii.  104.)  The  godi,  on 
the  other  hand,  made  him  presents  of  arms :  Her- 
mes gave  him  a  sword,  Apollo  a  bow  and  arrowa, 
Hephaestus  a  golden  coat  of  mail,  and  Athena  a 
peplus,  and  he  cut  for  himself  a  club  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Nemea,  while,  according  to  others,  ih» 
club  was  of  brass,  and  the  gift  of  Hephaestot. 
(Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  1196;  Diod.  iv.  14.)  AfVertho 
battle  with  the  Minyans,  Hera  visit^  Heracles 
with  madness,  in  which  he  killed  his  own  children 
by  Megara  and  two  of  Iphicles.  In  his  grief  he 
sentenced  himself  to  exile,  and  went  to  Thestioti 
who  purified  him.  (Apollod.  ii.  4.  §  12.)  Other 
traditions  place  this  madness  at  a  later  time,  and 
relate  the  circumstances  differently.  (Eurip.  //ere. 
Fur.  1000,  &c  ;  Paus.  ix.  11.  $  1  ;  Hygin.  Fab. 
32;  Schol  ad  Find.  Isthm.  iii.  104.)  He  then 
consulted  the  oracle  of  Delphi  as  to  where  he 
should  settle.  The  Pythia  first  called  him  by  the 
name  of  Heracles  —  for  hitherto  his  name  had 
been  Alcides  or  Alcaeus, — and  ordered  him  to  live 
at  Tiryns,  to  serve  Eurystheus  for  the  space  of 
twelve  years,  after  which  he  should  become  im^ 
mortal.  Heracles  accordingly  went  to  Tiryns,  and 
did  as  he  was  bid  by  Eurystheus. 

The  accounts  of  the  twelve  labours  of  Heradet 
are  found  only  in  the  later  writers,  for  Homer  and 
Ilesiod  do  not  mention  them.  Homer  only  knows 
that  Heracles  during  his  life  on  earth  was  exposed 
to  infinite  dangers  and  sufferings  through  the  hatred 
of  Hera,  that  he  was  subject  to  Eurystheus,  who 
imposed  upon  him  many  and  difficult  tasks,  but 
Homer  mentions  only  one,  viz.  that  he  was  or- 
dered to  bring  Cerberus  firom  the  lower  world. 
{n.  viii.  363,  &c.  xv.  639,  &c.,  Od.  xi.  617,  Ac.) 
The  Iliad  further  alludes  to  his  fight  with  a  sea- 
monster,  and  his  expedition  to  Troy,  to  fetch  the 
horses  which  Laomedon  had  refused  him.  (t.  688, 
&c.,  XX.  145,  &c)  On  his  return  from  Troj,  1m 
was  cast,  through  the  influence  of  Hera,  on  the 
coast  of  Cos.  but  ZeQs  punished  Henu  sad  carried 
Heracles  safely  to  Argos.  (xiv.  249,  ftc,  zr  1 8, 
&C.)  Afterwards  Heracles  made  war  against 
the  Pylians,  and  destroyed  the  whole  frmily  of 
their  king  Nelens,  with  the  exception  of  Nestor. 
He  destroyed  many  towns,  and  carried  off  Asty<- 
oche  from  Ephyra,  by  whom  he  became  the  fistlicr 
of  Tlepolemus.  (v.  395,  Ac,  it.  657,  &c. ;  compu 
Od  xxl  14,  &c ;  Soph.  Troth.  239,  &c.)  Hesiod 
mentions  several  of  the  feats  of  Herades  distincUj^ 
but  knows  nothing  of  their  number  twelve.  The 
selection  of  these  twelve  from  the  great  nnmber  of 
feats  ascribed  to  Heracles  is  probably  the  work  of 
the  Alexandrines.  They  are  enumerated  in  Eori- 
pides  {Here.  Fur.y,  Apollodorus,  Diodonis  Sicn- 
lus,  and  the  Greek  Anthology  (ii.  651),  thongii 
none  of  them  can  be  considered  to  have  anang^ 
them  in  any  thing  like  a  chronological  order. 

1.  7^  f//hi  with  the  Nemean  lion.  The  mown 
tain  valley  of  Nemea,  between  Cleonae  and  Phlns^ 
was  inhabited  by  a  lion,  the  ofiBipring  of  Tyj^boa 
(or  Orthru8)  and  Echidna.  (Hes.  Tiecff.  8S7  | 
Apollod.  ii.  5.  $  1  ;  comp.  Adian,  H,  A,  vL  7t 
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ym.  295.)  KarysUient  ordered 
to  Iniiig  him  the  ikia  of  this  montter. 
Hcndet  armed  at  Cleonae,  he  wm  hoipi- 
tefalj  i«eeifed  by  a  poor  man  called  Molorchua. 
Hus  iBsii  waa  oo  the  point  of  offering  up  a  sacri- 
ftoty  but  Heradee  persuaded  him  to  delay  it  for 
ikiitj  daya  antil  he  should  retam  firom  his  fight 
widi  the  lioo,  in  order  that  then  they  might  to- 
ofier  lacrifices  to  Zens  Soter ;  but  Heracles 
that  if  he  himself  should  not  return,  the 
i^oold  offiBT  a  ncrifioe  to  him  as  a  hero.  The 
tkvtjT  daya  passed  away,  and  as  Heracles  did  not 
Sitsm*  Moloichus  made  preparations  for  the  heroic 
■n  ririi  f> ;  bat  at  that  moment  Heracles  arrived  in 
trnuB^  ovCT  the  monster,  which  was  slain,  and 
rificed  to  Zeus  Soter.  Herades,  after  hav- 
in  Tain  nsed  his  club  and  arrows  against  the 
liad  blocked  up  one  of  the  entrances  to  the 
and  entering  by  the  other,  he  strangled  the 
with  his  own  hands.  According  to  Theo- 
(zxT.  251,  &c),  the  contest  did  not  take 
in  the  den,  but  in  the  open  air,  and  Heracles 
to  have  lost  a  finger  in  the  struggle.  (Pto- 
Heph.  2.)  He  returned  to  Euiystheus  car- 
xjiDg  the  dead  lion  on  his  shoulders ;  and  Eu- 
mtMQa,  frightened  at  the  gigantic  strength  of 
tta  hero,  took  to  flight,  and  ordered  him  in  future 
la  ddiTW  the  account  of  his  exploits  outside  the 
of  the  town.  (Diod.  iy.  11;  ApoUod.,  Theo- 
ILee. ;  comp.  Molorchus.) 
2.  F^  ajfam$t  tie  Lernean  hydra.  This  mon- 
like  the  lion,  was  the  offipring  of  Typhon  and 
f^**"%  and  was  brought  up  by  Hera.  It  mraged 
Iha  eonntry  of  Lemae  near  Argos,  and  dwelt  in  a 
•vaaBp  near  the  well  of  Amymone:  it  was  for- 
ndaUe  by  its  nine  heads,  the  middle  of  which 
was  immortdL  Heracles,  with  burning  arrows, 
kmted  up  the  monster,  and  with  his  club  or  a 
nckle  he  cut  oflf  its  heads;  but  in  the  place  of 
the  head  he  cut  o£^  two  new  ones  grew  forth 
time,  and  a  gigantic  crab  came  to  the  assist- 
of  the  hydra,  and  wounded  Herades.  How- 
,  with  the  assistance  of  his  £Euthful  servant 
IoIbob,  he  burned  away  the  heads  of  the  hydra,  and 
buied  the  ninth  or  immortal  one  under  a  huge 
lodL  Having  thus  conquered  the  monster,  he 
poiaoied  his  arrows  with  its  bile,  whence  the 
woonds  inflicted  by  them  became  incurable.  Eu- 
nrstheas  declared  the  victory  unlawful,  as  Hera- 
des  had  won  it  with  the  aid  of  lolaua.  (Hes. 
Tktog,  81 3,  &c ;  Apollod.  ii.  5.  §  2;  Diod.  iv.  11 ; 
Eurip.  Here  Fur.  419»  1188,  Jon,  192  ;  Ov.  Met, 
n.  70  ;  Vixg.  Aen,  viii.  300 ;  Paus.  u.  36.  §  6, 
87.  §  4,  V.  5.  §  5  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  30.) 

8.  lite  stag  o/Ceryneia  in  Arcadia,  This  animal 
had  golden  antlers  and  broxen  feet.  It  had  been 
dedicated  to  Artemis  by  the  nymph  Taygete,  be- 
sanae  the  goddess  had  saved  her  from  the  pursuit 
•f  Zeus.  Heracles  was  ordered  to  bring  the  ani- 
sal  alive  to  Mycenae.  He  pursued  it  in  vain  for 
a  whole  year:  at  length  it  fled  from  Oenoe  to 
■wont  Artemisium  in  Argolis,  and  thence  to  the 
river  Ladon  in  Arcadia.  Heracles  wounded  it  with 
an  arrow,  caught  it,  and  carried  it  away  on  his 
shoulders.  While  yet  in  Arcadia,  he  was  met  by 
ApoUo  and  Artemis,  who  were  angry  with  him  for 
having  outraged  the  animal  sacred  to  Artemis ; 
hat  Herades  succeeded  in  soothing  their  anger, 
aad  carried  his  prey  to  Mycenae.  According  to 
■■BO  statements,  he  killed  the  stag.  (ApoUod.  it 
&  I  8;  Diod  iv.  13;  Callim.  Hymn,iHDim.  100, 
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ftc  ;  Ov.  MeL  ix.  188 ;  Vifg.^ea.  tL  808;  Find* 
01,  iiL  24,  53  ;  Eurip.  Here,  /W>.  878.) 

4.  The  Erymemthian  boar.  This  anunal,  which 
Herades  was  ordered  to  bring  alive,  had  deaoended 
from  mount  Ervmanthus  (accordii^  to  others,  from 
mount  Lampe,}  into  Piophis.  Hendea  diaaed  him 
through  the  deep  snow,  and  having  thus  worn  him 
out,  he  caught  him  in  a  net,  and  carried  him  to 
Mycenae.  (ApoUod.  iL  5.  §  4  ;  Diod.  iv.  12.) 
Other  traditions  place  the  hunt  of  the  ErymanUiiair 
boar  in  Thessaly,  and  some  even  in  Phi^gia, 
(Eurip.  Here,  Fur,  368 ;  Hygin.  Fab,  30.)  It 
must  be  observed  that  this  and  subsequent  la* 
hours  of  Herades  are  connected  with  other  rabor- 
dinate  ones,  called  Tldpefya^  and  the  fixat  of  them 
pareiga  is  the  fight  of  Hendea  with  the  Centann ; 
for  it  is  said  that  in  hia  punuitof  the  boar  he  came 
to  the  centaur  Pholus,  who  had  received  finom  Dio- 
nysus a  cask  of  excellent  wine.  Heradea  opened 
it,  contrary  to  the  wish  of  his  host,  and  the  de- 
Udous  fra^nsmce  attracted  the  other  eentaurs,  who 
besieged  the  grotto  of  Pholua.  Hemdea  drove 
them  away:  they  fled  to  the  hooae  oi  Cheiron,  and 
Heracles,  eager  in  his  pursuit,  wounded  Cheiron, 
his  old  friend.  Herades  waa  deeply  grieved,  and 
tried  to  save  Cheiron ;  but  in  vain,  for  the  womd 
was  fiital.  As,  however,  Cheiron  waa  immortal, 
and  could  not  die,  he  prayed  to  Zeus  to  take  away 
his  immortaUty,  and  give  it  to  Prometheus.  Thna 
Cheiron  was  deUvered  of  his  burning  pain,  and  died* 
Pholus,  too,  was  wounded  by  one  of  the  airowi, 
which  by  acddent  feU  on  hia  foot  and  killed  him. 
This  fight  with  the  centaors  gave  rise  to  the  eata^ 
blishment  of  mysteries,  by  which  Demeter  intended 
to  purify  the  hero  from  the  blood  he  had  shed 
agamst  his  own  wilL  (Apdlod.  ii.  5.  §  4  $  Diod. 
iv.  14;  Eurip.  Hero,  Fur,  364,  Ac;  Theoerit 
viL  150 ;  ApoUon.  Rhod.  i.  127 ;  Pans.  viiL  24. 
§2;Ov.Me<.iz.l92.) 

5.  7^  ttablet  ofAugeae,  Euryatheua  impoaed 
upon  Heradea  the  task  of  cleaning  the  atabfaa  of 
Augeas  in  one  day.  Augeaa  waa  king  of  Elia,  and 
extremdy  rich  in  cattle.  Hendea,  without  men- 
tioning the  command  of  Eurvathena,  went  to  Aih 
geas,  offering  in  one  day  to  dean  hia  ataUea,  if  he 
would  give  him  the  tenth  part  of  the  cattle  ba  hia 
trouble,  or,  according  to  Pauaaniaa  (v.  i.  §  7)  • 
part  of  his  territory.  Augeaa,  believing  that  Hera- 
des could  not  possibly  accomplish  vroat  he  pro- 
mised, agreed,  and  Heradea  todc  Phyleoa,  the  aon 
of  Augeas,  as  his  witness,  and  then  led  the  riven 
Alpheius  and  Peneiua  through  the  ataUea^  which 
were  thus  clraned  in  the  tune  fixed  upon.  But 
Augeas,  who  learned  that  Heradea  had  undertaken 
the  work  by  the  command  <^  Euryatheua,  mfuaad 
the  reward,  denied  hia  promise,  and  deebned  thai 
he  would  have  the  matter  dedded  hj  a  jndidal 
verdict.  Phylens  then  bore  witneaa  against  hia  fiik- 
ther,  who  enled  him  from  Elia.  Eniyatheoa  de- 
clared the  work  thus  performed  to  be  unlawfid, 
because  Heradea  had  stipulated  with  Augeas  a 
payment  for  it.  (Apdlod.  ii.  5.  §  5;  Tneoaril. 
XXV.  88,  &C. ;  Ptolem.  He^  6 ;  Athen.  z.  p.  412 } 
SchoL  ad  Find,  OL  zi.  42.)  At  a  aabaeqaent  taiM 
Heradea,  to  nvenge  the  fidthleaaoeaa  of  Augeaa, 
marched  with  an  aimy  of  Axgivea  and  Tlrynthiaiit 
against  Augeas,  but  in  a  nairow  defile  in  £lis  he 
was  taken  by  surprise  by  Cteatna  and  Eu7tiia,and 
loat  a  great  number  of  his  wairieia.  Bat  afbi^ 
wards  Heracles  slew  Cteatua  and  Eoirtaa,  inva^ 
EUa,  and  kiUed  Angeaa  and  hk  nu.    Afrar  tlte 
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nctory,  KoBiAtt  mariLed  out  the  Mcred  gronnd  on 
which  the  Olympian  garnet  woe  to  be  celebrated, 
buUt  altan,  and  institated  the  Olympian  festival 
and  garnet.  (ApoUod.  ii.  7.  §  2 ;  Pant.  r.  1.  §  7. 
3.  8  U  fte^  4*  §  1 ;  ▼iii-  1&  §  2 ;  Find.  OL  zi. 
25,  AiL,  comp.  T.  5,  iii.  13,  dec) 

6.  Tie  SfympkaliaH  birds.  They  were  an  innn- 
meiaUe  swann  of  Yoraciont  birda,  the  daogfaten  of 
Stymphalnt  and  Ornit.  Thej  had  btazen  clawa, 
wingt,  and  bcakt,  used  their  feathers  as  arrows, 
and  ate  human  fletL  They  had  been  brought  up 
by  Aret,  and  were  so  numerous,  that  with  their 
■eeretions  and  feathers  they  killed  men  and  beasts, 
and  ooTcred  whole  fields  and  meadows.  From  fear 
of  the  wolves,  these  birds  bad  taken  refuge  in  a 
lake  near  Stymphalus,  from  which  Heracles  was 
ordered  by  Eurystheus  to  expel  them.  When  He- 
racles undertook  the  task,  Athena  provided  him 
with  a  braxen  rattle,  by  the  noise  of  which  he 
startled  the  birds,  and,  as  they  attempted  to  fly 
away,  he  killed  them  with  his  arrows.  According 
to  some  accounts,  he  did  not  kill  the  birds,  but 
only  drove  them  ai»'ay,  and  afterwards  they  appeared 
again  in  the  island  of  Arctias,  whither  they  had 
fled,  and  where  they  were  found  by  the  Argonauts. 
(ApoUod.  iL  5.  §  6 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  30 ;  Paus.  viii. 
22.  §  4,  &C. ;  Serv.  ad  Aen,  viiL  300 ;  ApoUon. 
Rhod.  ii.  1037,  with  the  Schol.) 

7.  The  Cretan  bull.  According  to  Acusilaus,  this 
bull  was  the  same  as  the  one  which  had  carried 
Europa  across  the  sea ;  according  to  others,  he  had 
been  sent  out  of  the  sea  by  Poseidon,  that  Minos 
might  sacrifice  him  to  the  god  of  the  sea.  But 
Minos  was  so  charmed  with  the  beauty  of  the 
animal,  that  he  kept  it,  and  sacrificed  another  in 
its  stead.  Poseidon  punished  Minos,  by  making 
the  fine  bull  mad,  and  causing  it  to  make  great 
havoc  in  the  island.  Heracles  was  ordered  by 
Eurystheus  to  catch  the  bull,  and  Minos,  of  course, 
willingly  allowed  him  to  do  so.  Heracles  accom- 
plished the  task,  and  brought  the  bull  home  on  his 
shoulders,  but  he  then  set  the  animal  free  again. 
The  bull  now  roamed  about  through  Greece,  and  at 
last  came  to  Marathon,  where  we  meet  it  again  in 
the  stories  of  Theseus.  (ApoUod.  ii.  5.  §  7 ;  Paus. 
i.  27.  §  9,  V.  10.  $  2 ;  Hygin.  Fab,  30 ;  Diod.  iv. 
13,  &C. ;  Serv.  ad  Aen,  viii.  294.) 

8.  The  maree  of  the  Tkracian  Diomedee,  This 
Diomedes,  king  of  the  Bistones  in  Thrace,  fed  his 
horses  with  human  flesh,  and  Eurystheus  now  or- 
dered Heracles  to  fetch  those  animals  to  Mycenae. 
For  this  purpose,  the  hero  took  with  him  some 
companions.  He  made  an  unexpected  attack  on 
those  who  guarded  the  horses  in  their  stables, 
took  the  animals,  and  conducted  them  to  the  sea 
coast  But  here  he  was  overtaken  by  the  Bistones, 
and  during  the  ensuing  fight  he  entrusted  the  mares 
to  his  friend  Abderus,  a  son  of  Hermes  of  Opus,  who 
was  eaten  up  by  them  ;  but  Heracles  defeated  the 
Bistones,  killed  Diomedes,  whose  body  he  threw 
before  the  mares,  built  the  town  of  Abdera,  in  ho- 
nour of  his  unfortunate  friend,  and  then  returned 
to  Mycenae,  with  the  horses  which  had  become 
tame  after  eating  the  flesh  of  their  master.  The 
horses  were  afterwards  set  firee,  and  destroyed  on 
Mount  Olympus  by  wild  beasts.  (ApoUod.  ii.  5. 
§  8  ;  Diod.  iv.  15  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  30 ;  Eurip.  Al- 
tai.  483,  493,  Here,  Fur,  380,  &c ;  QeU.  iii.  9 ; 
Ptolem.  Heph.  5.) 

9.  The  girdle  of  the  queen  (fthe  Amazons.  Hip- 
poly  te,  the  queen  of  the  Amaxous  (Diodorus  calls 
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the  queen  Mehmippe,  and  her  niter  Hippolyji)» 
ponesied  a  girdle,  whidi  she  had  received  fimm 
Area,  and  Admete,  the  daughter  of  Emystlieat, 
wished  to  have  it.  Hendet  waa  therefore  tent 
to  fetch  it,  and,  accompanied  by  a  number  of  to- 
hmteert,  he  sailed  out  in  one  vetaeL  He  first 
landed  in  Parot,  where  he  became  involved  in  a 
quarrel  with  the  sons  of  Minot.  Having  killed 
two  of  them,  he  sailed  to  Mysia,  where  his  aid 
was  solicited  by  Lycus,  king  of  the  Mariandyniana, 
against  the  Bebryoet.  Heradet  assisted  Lycnt, 
took  a  district  of  hmd  from  the  enemy,  which  wai 

S'ven  to  Lycus,  who  caUed  it  Heradeia.  When 
eradet  at  length  arrived  in  the  port  of  Themia- 
cyra  (Thermodon),  after  having  given  to  the  sea  he 
had  crossed  the  name  of  Euxeinus,  he  was  at  first 
kindly  received  by  Hippolyte,  who  promised  him 
her  girdle.  But  Hera,  in  the  disguise  of  an  Amaxon, 
spread  the  report  that  the  queen  of  the  Amaxont 
was  robbed  by  a  stranger.  They  immediately  rose 
to  her  assistance,  and  Heracles,  believing  that  the 
queen  had  plotted  against  him,  kUled  her,  took  her 
girdle,  and  carried  it  with  him.  This  expedition, 
which  led  the  hero  into  distant  countries,  aflbrded 
a  fevourable  opportunity  to  poets  and  mytho- 
graphers  for  introducing  various  embeUishments  and 
minor  adventures,  such  as  the  murder  of  the  Bore- 
ades,  Calais  and  2^tes,  and  his  amour  with  Echidna, 
in  the  country  of  the  Hyperboreans,  by  whom  he 
became  the  fether  of  thrM  sons.  On  his  return  he 
landed  in  Troas,  where  he  rescued  Hetione  from 
the  monster  sent  against  her  by  Poseidon,  in  return 
for  which  her  fether  Laomedon  promised  him  the 
horses  he  had  received  from  Zens  asa  compensatum 
for  Ganymedes.  But,  as  Laomedon  did  not  keep 
his  word,  Heracles  on  leaving  tlireatened  to  make 
war  against  Troy.  He  therefore  landed  in  Thrace, 
where  he  slew  Sarpedon,  and  at  length  he  retnraed 
through  Macedonia  to  Peloponnesus.  (ApoUod.  iL 
5.  §  9 ;  Diod.  iv.  16 ;  Herod,  iv.  9, 10,  82 ;  Eurip^ 
I/ere,  Fur,  413,  Ion.  1143;  Pint  Tkee.  26;  Horn. 
//.  V.  649,  Ac.) 

10.  The  oxen  of  Geryonet  m  EryOmia,  The 
fetching  of  these  oxen  waa  a  subject  which,  like 
the  preceding  one,  was  capable  eX  great  poetical 
embellishments,  owing  to  the  distant  r^:iont  into 
which  it  carried  the  hero.  The  adventore  ia  men- 
tioned by  Hesiod,  but  it  is  farther  developed  in  the 
later  writers,  and  more  espedaUy  by  the  Romaa 
poets,  who  took  a  more  direct  interest  in  it,  at  it 
led  the  hero  to  the  western  parts  of  the  worid. 
The  ttory  runs  as  foUovrt: — (}eryonea,  the  monater 
with  three  bodies,  Uved  in  the  fabnloos  ialand  of 
Erytheia  (the  reddish),  so  called  beeanae  it  laj 
under  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun  in  the  weat.  It 
was  originaUy  conceived  to  1^  titaated  offtheooul 
of  Epeirus,  but  afterwards  it  waa  identified  either 
with  Gades  or  the  Balearian  islands,  and  waa  at  aS 
times  beUeved  to  be  in  the  distant  west  Geryonea 
kept  a  herd  of  red  oxen,  which  fed  together  witk 
those  of  Hades,  and  were  guarded  by  the  giant  En^ 
rytion  and  the  two-headed  dog  Orthma.  HerKlea 
was  commanded  by  Enrystheos  to  fetch  thoae  oxen 
of  Geryones.  He  traversed  Europe,  and,  haviag 
passed  through  the  countries  of  several  nvage  mt 
tions,  ho  at  length  arrived  in  Libya.  IKolkrai 
makes  Heracles  collect  a  Urge  fleet  in  Crete,  to  mSBi 
against  Chrysaor,  the  wealthy  king  of  Iberia,  a4 
his  three  sons.  On  his  way  he  is  further  said  to 
have  killed  Antaeus  and  Busiris,  and  to  ha«<a 
founded  Hecatompolis.    On  the  fitmtien  of  IAqtil 
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aad  Europe  he  erected  two  pillan  (Calpe  and 
Abyla)  on  the  two  sides  of  the  straits  of  Gibraltar, 
which  were  hence  called  the  pillars  of  Heracles. 
As  on  his  journey  Heracles  was  annoyed  by  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  he  shot  at  Helios,  who  so  much 
admired  his  boldness,  that  he  presented  him  with  a 
golden  cup  or  boat,  in  which  he  sailed  across  the 
ocean  to  Erytheia.  He  there  slew  Eurytion,  his 
dog,  and  Qeryones,  and  sailed  with  his  booty  to 
Tartessus,  where  he  returned  the  golden  cup  (boat) 
to  Helios.  On  his  way  home  he  passed  the  Py- 
renees and  the  Alps,  founded  Alesia  and  Nemausus 
in  Gaul,  became  the  &ther  of  the  Celts,  and  then 
proceeded  to  the  Ligurians,  whose  princes,  Alebion 
and  Dercynus,  attempted  to  carry  off  his  oxen,  but 
were  slain  by  him.  In  his  contest  with  them,  he 
was  assisted  by  Zeus  with  a  shower  of  stones,  as  he 
had  not  enough  missiles  ;  hence  the  campus  lapi- 
deus  between  Massilia  and  the  rirer  Rhodanus. 
From  thence  he  proceeded  through  the  country  of 
the  Tyrrhenians.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Rhegium 
one  of  his  oxen  jumped  into  the  sea,  and  swam  to 
Sicily,  where  Eryx,  the  son  of  Poseidon,  caught 
and  put  him  among  his  own  cattle.  Heracles  him- 
■elf  followed,  in  search  of  the  ox,  and  found  him, 
but  recovered  him  only  after  a  fight  with  Eryx,  in 
which  the  hitter  fell.  According  to  Diodorus,  who 
is  Tery  minute  in  this  part  of  his  narrative,  Herar 
clea  returned  home  by  land,  through  Italy  and 
Illyricnm  ;  but,  according  to  others,  he  sailed 
across  the  Ionian  and  Adriatic  seas.  After 
reaching  Thrace,  Hera  made  his  oxen  mad  and 
furious.  When,  in  their  pursuit,  he  came  to  the 
river  Str3rmon,  he  made  himself  a  road  through 
it,  by  means  of  huge  blocks  of  stone.  On  reaching 
the  Hellespont,  he  had  gradually  recovered  his 
oxen,  and  took  them  to  Eurystheus,  who  sacrificed 
them  to  Hera.  (Hes.  Theog.  287,  &c. ;  Apollod. 
ii.  5.  §  10;  Diod.  iv.  17,  &c.,  v.  17,  25  ;  Herod. 
iv.  8  ;  Senr.  ad  Aen.  viL  662;  Strab.  iii.  pp.  221, 
258,  &c. ;  Dionys,  i.  34  ;  Pind.  Nem.  iil  21.) 

These  ten  labours  were  performed  by  Heracles 
in  the  space  of  eight  years  and  one  month  ;  but  as 
Eurystheus  declared  two  of  them  to  have  been  per- 
formed unlawfully,  he  commanded  him  to  accom- 
plish two  more,  viz.  to  fetch 

11.  Tlie  golden  apples  of  the  Hesperides,  This 
was  particubrly  difficult,  since  Heracles  did  not 
know  where  to  find  them.  They  were  the  apples 
which  Hera  had  received  at  her  wedding  from  Ge, 
and  which  she  had  entrusted  to  the  keeping  of  the 
Hesperides  and  the  dragon  Ladon,  on  Mount 
A  tins,  in  the  country  of  the  Hyperboreans.  (Apol- 
lod. ii.  5.  §  11.)  In  other  accounts  the  apples  are 
described  as  sacred  to  Aphrodite,  Dionysus,  or 
Helios  ;  but  the  abode  of  the  Hesperides  is  placed 
by  Hesiod,  Apollodorus,  and  others,  in  the  west, 
while  later  writers  specify  more  particularly  certain 
places  in  Libya,  or  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  men- 
tion of  the  H\'pcrboreans  in  this  connection  renders 
the  matter  very  difficult,  but  it  is  possible  that 
the  ancients  may  have  conceived  the  extreme  north 
(the  usual  seat  of  the  Hyperboreans),  and  the  ex- 
treme west  to  be  contiguous.  Heracles,  in  order  to 
find  the  gardens  of  the  Hesperides,  went  to  the 
river  Echedorus,  in  Macedonia,  after  having  killed 
Termerus  in  Thessaly.  In  Macedonia  he  killed 
Cycnas,  the  son  of  Ares  and  Pyrene,  who  had 
challenged  him.  He  thence  passed  through  Illyria, 
and  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  river  EridanuB,and 
iras  informe^l  by  the  nymphs  in  what  maimer  he 
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might  compel  the  prophetic  Nereus  to  instruct  him 
as  to  what  road  he  should  take.  On  the  advice  of 
Nereus  he  proceeded  to  Libya.  Apollodorus  as- 
signs the  fight  with  Antaeus,  and  ue  murder  of 
Buiiris,  to  this  expedition  ;  both  ApoUodoms  and 
Diodorus  now  make  Heracles  travel  further  south 
and  east:  thus  we  find  him  in  Ethiopia,  where  he 
kills  Emathion,  in  Arabia,  and  in  Asia  he  advances 
as  far  as  Mount  Caucasus,  where  he  killed  the 
vulture  which  consumed  the  liver  of  Prometheoa, 
and  thus  saved  the  Titan.  At  length  Heraclei 
arrived  at  Mount  Atlaa,  among  the  Hyperboreans. 
Prometheus  had  advised  him  not  to  fetch  tha 
apples  himself,  but  to  send  Atlas,  and  in  the  mean- 
time to  carry  the  weight  of  heaven  for  him.  Atlas 
accordingly  fetched  the  apples,  bnt  on  his  return  he 
refused  to  take  the  burden  of  heaven  on  his 
shoulders  again,  and  declared  that  he  himself  would 
carry  the  apples  to  Eurystheus.  Heracles,  how- 
ever, contrived  by  a  stratagem  to  get  the  apples, 
and  hastened  away.  On  bis  return  Eurystheui 
made  him  a  present  of  the  apples,  bnt  Heracles 
dedicated  them  to  Athena,  who,  however,  did  not 
keep  them,  bnt  restored  them  to  their  fonner  place. 
Some  traditions  add  to  this  aocoimt  that  Heracles 
killed  the  dragon  Ladon.  (Apollod.  ii.  5.  §  1 1 ; 
Diod.  iv.  26,  &c  ;  Hes.  Tkeog.  215,  &&;  Plin. 
H,  N,  vi.  31,  36  ;  Plat.  Thn.  1 1 ;  ApoUon.  Rhod. 
iv.  1396,  Ac. ;  Hygin.  Fab,  31,  PoeL  Attr.  ii  6  ; 
Enitosth.  CaUul,  3.) 

12.  Cerberus,  To  fetch  this  monster  from  the 
lower  world  is  the  crown  of  the  twelve  labours  of 
Heracles,  and  is  therefore  usually  reckoned  as  the 
twelfth  or  last  in  the  series.  It  is  the  only  one 
that  is  expressly  mentioned  in  the  Homeric  poems. 
{Od.  xi.  623,  &c.)  Later  writers  have  added  to 
Uie  simple  story  several  particulars,  such,  e.  g.  that 
Heracles,  previous  to  setting  out  on  his  expedition, 
was  initiated  by  Eumolpus  in  the  Eleusinian  mys- 
teries, in  order  to  purify  him  from  the  murder  of  the 
Centaurs.  Accompanied  by  Hermes  and  Athena, 
Heracles  descended  into  Hades,  near  Cape  Tae- 
narum,  in  Laconia.  On  his  arrival  most  of  the 
shades  fled  before  him,  and  he  found  only  Mele- 
ager  and  Medusa,  with  whom  he  intended  to  fight; 
but,  on  the  command  of  Hermes,  he  left  them  in 
peace.  Near  the  gates  of  Hades  he  met  Theseus 
and  Peirithous,  who  stretched  their  arms  implor- 
ingly towards  him.  He  delivered  Theseus,  but, 
when  he  attempted  to  do  the  same  for  Peirithous, 
the  earth  began  to  tremble.  After  having  rolled 
the  stone  from  Ascalaphus,  he  killed  one  of  the 
oxen  of  Hades,  in  order  to  give  the  shades  the 
blood  to  drink,  and  fought  with  Menoetius,  the 
herdsman.  Upon  this,  he  asked  Pluto  permission 
to  take  Cerberus,  and  the  request  was  granted,  on 
condition  of  its  being  done  without  force  of  arms. 
This  was  accomplished,  for  Heracles  found  (Cer- 
berus on  the  Acheron,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
bites  of  the  dragon,  he  took  the  monster,  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Troezene  he  brought  it  to  the 
upper  world.  The  place  where  he  appeared  with 
Cerberus  is  not  the  same  in  all  txaditioni,  for  some 
say  that  it  was  at  Taenarum,  others  at  Hermione, 
or  C^roneia,  and  others  again  at  Hencleia.  When 
Cerberus  appeared  in  the  upper  world,  it  is  said 
that,  unable  to  bear  the  light,  he  spit,  and  thns 
called  forth  the  poisonons  plant  called  aeomitmm. 
After  having  shown  the  monster  to  Earyttbens* 
Herades  took  it  back  to  the  lower  world*  Soma 
traditions  connect  the  descent  of  Hencks  into  tha 
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lower  world  with  a  contest  with  Hades,  as  we  see 
even  in  the  Iliad  (r.  397),  and  more  particularly  in 
the  Alcestis  of  Euripides  (24, 846,  &c.  See  Apol- 
lod.  ii.  5.  §  12  ;  Diod.  iv.  25,  &c ;  Plut.  Thfs.  30; 
Paus.  ii.  31.  §  2,  ix.  34.  §  4,  iii.  25.  §  4,  ii.  35.  § 
7;  Ot.  Met,  rii.  415,  Serr.of/  Virg.  Georg,  it  152, 
Aen,  vi.  617). 

Such  is  the  account  of  the  twelre  labours  of  He- 
racles. According  to  ApoUodorus,  Eurystheus  ori- 
ginally required  only  ten,  and  commanded  him  to 
perform  two  more,  because  he  was  dissatisfied  with 
two  of  them ;  but  Diodorus  represents  twelve  as  the 
original  number  required.  Along  with  these  labours 
(20Aoij,  the  ancients  relate  a  considerable  number  of 
other  feats  (irdptpya)  which  he  performed  without 
being  commanded  by  Eurystheus  ;  some  of  them  are 
interwoven  with  the  twelve  <(9Aof,  and  others  belong 
to  a  later  period.  Those  of  the  former  kind 
have  already  been  noticed  above ;  and  we  now 
proceed  to  mention  the  principal  irdptpya  of  the 
second  class.  After  the  accomplishment  of  the 
twelve  labours,  and  being  released  from  the  ser- 
vitude of  Eurystheus,  he  returned  to  Thebes.  He 
there  gave  Megara  in  marriage  to  lolaus ;  for,  as  he 
had  lost  the  children  whom  he  had  by  her,  he 
looked  upon  his  connection  with  her  as  displeasing 
to  the  gods  (Paus.  z.  29),  and  went  to  Oechalia. 
According  to  some  traditions,  Heracles,  after  his 
return  from  Hades,  was  seized  with  madness,  in 
which  he  killed  both  Megara  and  her  children. 
This  madness  was  a  calamity  sent  to  him  by  Hera, 
because  he  had  slain  Lycus,  king  of  Thebes,  who, 
in  the  belief  that  Hemdes  would  not  return  from 
Hades,  had  attempted  to  murder  Megara  and  her 
children.  (Hygin.  Fab.  32;  Tzetz.  ad  Lycoph.  38.) 
Eurytus,  king  of  Oechalia,  an  excellent  archer,  and 
the  teacher  of  Heracles  in  his  art,  had  promised  his 
daughter  lole  to  the  man  who  should  excel  him  and 
his  sons  in  using  the  bow.  Heracles  engaged  in  the 
contest  with  them,  and  succeeded,  but  Eurytus  re- 
fused abiding  by  his  promise,  saying,  that  he  would 
not  give  his  daughter  to  a  man  who  had  murdered 
his  own  children.  Iphitus,  the  son  of  Eurytus,  en- 
deavoured to  persuade  his  fother,  but  in  vain. 
Soon  after  this  the  oxen  of  Eurytus  were  carried 
off,  and  it  was  suspected  that  Heracles  was  the 
offender.  Iphitus  again  defended  Heracles,  went 
to  him  and  requested  his  assistance  in  searching 
after  the  oxen.  Heracles  agreed  ;  but  when  the 
two  had  arrived  at  Tiryns,  Heracles,  in  a  fit  of 
madness,  threw  his  friend  down  from  the  wall,  and 
killed  him.  Dciphobus  of  Amyclae,  indeed,  puri- 
fied Heracles  fit>m  this  murder,  but  he  was,  never- 
theless, attacked  by  a  severe  illness.  Heracles  then 
repaired  to  Delphi  to  obtain  a  remedy,  but  the  Py- 
thia  refused  to  answer  his  questions.  A  struggle 
between  Heracles  and  Apollo  ensued,  and  the  com- 
batants were  not  separated  till  Zeus  sent  a  flash  of 
lightning  between  them.  Heracles  now  obtained 
the  oracle  that  he  should  be  restored  to  health,  if 
he  would  sell  himself,  would  serve  three  years  for 
wages,  and  surrender  his  wnges  to  Eurytus,  as  an 
atonement  for  the  murder  of  Iphitus.  (ApoUod.  ii. 
6.  §  1,  2 ;  Diod.  iv.  31,  &c. ;  Horn.  Jf.  ii.  730,  Or/. 
xxi.  22,  &c.;  Soph.  Track.  273,  &c.)  Heracles 
was  sold  to  Ompliale,  queen  of  Lydia,  and  widow 
of  Tmolus.  Late  writers,  especially  the  Roman 
poets,  describe  Heracles,  during  his  stay  with  Om- 
phale,  as  indulging  at  times  in  an  effeminate  life : 
he  span  wool,  it  is  said,  and  sometimes  he  put  on 
the  garments  of  a  woman,  while  Omphale  wore  his 
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lion*s  skin  ;  but,  according  to  ApoUodcmis  and  Dio> 
dorus,  he  nevertheless  performed  several  great 
feats.  (Ov.  Fatt.  ii.  305,  Henid,  ix.  53 ;  Senec 
IlippoL,  317,  Here  Fur,  464 ;  Lucian,  DiaL  Dear, 
xiiL2;  ApoUod.  ii  6.  §  3 ;  Diod.  iv.  31,  Ac.) 
Among  these,  we  mention  his  chaining  the  Cer- 
copes  [CsRCOPBs],  his  killing  Syleus  and  his 
daughter  in  Aulis,  his  defeat  of  the  plundering 
Idones,  his  killing  a  serpent  on  the  river  Sygaris, 
and  his  throwing  the  blood-thirsty  Lytierses  into 
the  Maeander.  (Comp.  Hygin.  Poet,  A  sir.  ii.  14; 
Schol.  ad  Theoerit.  x.  41 ;  Athen.  x.  p.  415.)  He 
further  gave  to  the  island  of  Doliche  the  name  of 
Icaria,  as  he  buried  in  it  the  body  of  Icarus,  which 
had  been  washed  on  shore  by  the  wavea.  He  also 
undertook  an  expedition  to  Colchis,  which  brought 
him  in  connection  with  the  Argonauts  (Apollod.  i. 
9.  §  16  ;  Herod,  vii.  193  ;  SchoL  ad  ApoOom. 
Kkod,  i.  1289 ;  Anton.  Lib.  26) ;  he  took  part  in  the 
Calydonian  hunt,  and  met  Theseus  on  his  landing 
from  Troezene  on  the  Corinthian  isthmus.  An  ex- 
pedition to  India,  which  was  mentioned  in  some 
traditions,  may  likewise  be  inserted  in  thb  plaee. 
(Philostr.  Ft/.  ApcU,  iil  4,  6  ;  Arrian,  Ind,  8, 9.) 

When  the  period  of  his  servitude  and  his  ill- 
ness had  passed  away,  he  undertook  an  expe> 
dition  against  Troy,  with  1 8  ships  and  a  band  of 
heroes.  On  his  limding,  he  entrusted  the  fleet  to 
Oicles,  and  with  his  other  companions  made  an 
attack  upon  the  city.  Laomedon  in  the  mean  time 
made  an  attack  upon  the  ships,  and  slew  Oidea, 
but  was  compelled  to  retreat  into  the  city,  whore 
he  was  besieged.  Telamon  was  the  first  who  forced 
his  way  into  the  city,  which  roused  the  jealousy  <tf 
Heracles  to  such  a  degree  that  he  determined  to 
kill  him  ;  but  Telamon  quickly  collected  a  heap  of 
stones,  and  pretended  that  he  was  building  an  utar 
to  Heracles  koWIvikos  or  dAc^firairof.  This  soothed 
the  anger  of  the  hero  ;  and  after  the  sons  of  Lao- 
medon had  fallen,  Heracles  gave  to  Tehunon  He- 
sione,  as  a  reward  for  his  bravery.  (Horn.  IL  t. 
641,  &c,  xiv.  251,  XX.  145,  &c. ;  Apollod.  iL  6. 
§  4 ;  Diod.  iv.  32,  49  ;  Eurip.  Troad,  802,  &c) 

On  his  return  from  Troy,  Herm  sent  a  storm  to 
impede  his  voyage,  which  compelled  him  to  land 
in  the  island  of  C-os.  The  Meropes,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  island,  took  him  for  a  pirate,  and  re- 
ceived him  with  a  shower  of  stones  ;  bat  dnring  the 
night  he  took  possession  of  the  island,  and  killed 
the  king,  Eurypylus.  Heracles  himself  waa 
wounded  by  Chalcodon,  but  was  saved  by  Zens. 
After  he  had  ravaged  Cos,  he  went,  by  the  com- 
mand of  Athena,  to  Phlegra,  and  fought  against 
the  Gigantes.  (Apollod.  ii.  7.  $  1 ;  Houl  A.  xir. 
250,  &c. ;  Pind.  Nem,  iv.  40.)  Respecting  hii 
fight  against  the  giants,  who  were,  according  to  an 
oracle,  to  be  conquered  by  a  mortal,  see  espfBdallr 
Eurip.  mm.  Fur.  177,  &c,  852,  1190,  Ac,  127i 
Among  the  giants  defeated  by  him  we  find  men- 
tion of  Alcyoneus,  a  name  borne  by  two  amoi^ 
them.  (Pind.  Nem.  iv.  43,  I^hn.  vi.  47.) 

Soon  after  his  return  to  Argos,  Heraclei  marched 
against  Augeas  to  chastise  him  for  his  hr<Mch  of 
promise  (see  above),  and  then  proceeded  to  PykMi 
which  he  took,  and  killed  Pcridy menus,  a  ton  of 
Neleus.  He  then  advanced  against  I^Aoedaemeiiv 
to  punish  the  sons  of  Hippocoon,  for  havmg  aauited 
Neleus  and  slain  Oeonus,  the  son  of  Licyninrat. 
(Paus.  iii.  15.  §  2,  ii.  18.  §  6  ;  Apollod.  iL  7. 1  St 
Diod.  iv.  33.)  Heracles  took  LacedaemoOt  and 
assigned  the  government  of  it  to  TyndanWi    0m 
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htf  return  to  Tegea,  he  became,  by  Augc,  the  father 
of  Telephns  [Augb],  and  then  proceeded  to  Caly- 
don,  where  he  demanded  Deianeira,  the  daughter 
of  Oeneug,  for  his  wife.  [Dbianbira;  Achblous.] 
The  adventures  which  now  follow  are  of  minor  im- 
portance, such  as  the  expedition  against  the  Dryo- 
pians,  and  the  assistance  he  gave  to  Aegimius,  king 
of  the  Dorians,  against  the  Lapithae  ;  but  as  these 
erents  led  to  his  catastrophe,  it  is  necessary  to  sub- 
join a  sketch  of  them. 

Heracles  had  been  married  to  Deianeira  for 
nearly  three  years,  when,  at  a  repast  in  the  house 
of  Oeneus,  he  killed,  by  an  accident,  the  boy  Eu- 
nomnt,  the  son  of  Architeles.  The  fcither  of  the 
boy  pardoned  the  murder,  as  it  had  not  been  com- 
mitted intentionally  ;  but  Heracles,  in  accordance 
with  the  law,  went  into  exile  with  his  wife  Deia- 
neira. On  their  road  they  came  to  the  river  Eue- 
nus,  across  which  the  centaur  Nessus  used  to  carry 
travellers  for  a  small  sum  of  money.  Heracles 
himself  forded  the  river,  and  gave  Deianeira  to 
Nessus  to  carry  her  across.  Nessus  attempted  to 
outrage  her :  Heracles  heiird  her  screaming,  and  as 
the  centaur  brought  her  to  the  other  side,  Heracles 
shot  an  arrow  into  his  heart.  The  dying  centaur 
called  out  to  Deianeira  to  take  his  blood  with  her, 
as  it  was  a  sure  means  for  preserving  the  love  of  her 
husband.  (Apollod.  ii.  7.  §  6 ;  Diod.  iv.  36 ; 
Soph.  Trach.  555,  &c. ;  Ov.  MeL  ix.  201,  &c.  ; 
Senec  Here.  Oet.  496,  &c. ;  Pans.  x.  38.  §  1.) 
From  the  river  Euenus,  Heracles  now  proceeded 
through  the  country  of  the  Dryopes,  where  he 
showed  himself  worthy  of  the  epithet  **  the  vora- 
cious,** which  is  so  often  given  to  him,  especially 
by  late  writers,  for  in  his  hunger  he  took  one 
of  the  oxen  of  Theiodamas,  and  consumed  it  all. 
At  last  he  arrived  in  Trach  is,  where  he  was  kindly 
received  by  Ceyx,  and  conquered  the  Dryopes. 
He  then  assisted  Aegimius,  king  of  the  Dorians, 
against  the  Lapithae,  and  without  accepting  a  por- 
tion of  the  country  which  was  offered  to  him  as  a 
reward.  Laogoras,  the  king  of  the  Dryopes,  and 
his  children,  were  slain.  As  Heracles  proceeded 
to  I  ton,  in  Thessaly,  he  was  challenged  to  single 
combat  by  Cycnus,  a  son  of  Ares  and  Pelopia  (He- 
siod.  Scut.  llcr.  58,  Sec.)  ;  but  Cycnus  was  slain. 
King  Amyntor  of  Ormenion  refused  to  allow  Hera- 
cles to  pass  through  his  dominions,  but  had  to  pay 
for  his  presumption  with  his  life.  (Apollod.  ii.  7. 
§  7  ;  Diod.  iv.  36,  &c.) 

Heracles  now  returned  to  Trachis,  and  there 
collected  an  army  to  take  vengeance  on  Eurytus  of 
Oechalia.  ApoUodorus  and  Diodonis  agree  in 
making  Heracles  spend  the  last  years  of  his  life  at 
Trachis,  but  Sophocles  represents  the  matter  in  a 
very  different  light,  for,  according  to  him,  Heracles 
was  absent  from  Trachis  upwards  of  fifteen  months 
without  Deianeira  knowing  where  he  was.  During 
that  period  he  was  staying  with  Omphale  in  Lydia; 
and  without  returning  home,  ho  proceeded  from 
Lydia  at  once  to  Oeclialia,  to  gain  possession  of 
lolc,  whom  he  loved.  (Soph.  Trach.  44,  &c. ; 
248,  &c.,  351,  &c.)  With  the  assistance  of  his 
allies,  Heracles  took  the  town  of  Oechalia,  and  slew 
Eurytus  and  his  sons,  but  carried  his  daughter 
lole  with  him  as  a  prisoner.  On  his  return  home 
he  landed  at  Cenaeum,  a  promontory  of  Euboea, 
and  erected  an  altar  to  Zeus  Cenaeus,  and  sent  his 
companion,  Lichas,  to  Trachis  to  fetch  him  a  white 
givment,  which  he  intended  to  use  during  the 
Mdifice.  Deianeira,  who  heard  from  Lichas  respect- 
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ing  lole,  began  to  fear  lest  she  should  supplant  her 
in  the  affection  of  her  husband,  to  prevent  which  she . 
steeped  the  white  garment  he  had  demanded  in  the 
preparation  she  had  made  from  the  blood  of  Nessiu. 
Scarcely  had  the  garment  become  warm  on  the  body 
of  Heracles,  when  the  poison  which  was  contained 
in  the  ointment,  and  had  come  into  it  firom  the 
poisoned  arrow  with  which  Heracles  had  killed 
Nessus,  penetrated  into  all  parts  of  his  body,  and 
caused  him  the  most  fearful  pains.  Heracles  seized 
Lichas  by  his  feet,  and  threw  him  into  the  sea.  He 
wrenched  off  his  garment,  but  it  stuck  to  his  flesh, 
and  with  it  he  tore  whole  pieces  from  his  body.  In 
this  state  he  was  conveyed  to  Trachis.  Deianeira, 
on  seeing  what  she  had  unwittingly  done,  hung 
herself;  and  Heracles  commanded  Hyllus,  his 
eldest  son,  by  Deianeira,  to  marry  lole  as  soon  as 
he  should  arrive  at  the  age  of  manhood.  He  then 
ascended  Mount  Oeta,  raised  a  pile  of  wood, 
ascended,  and  ordered  it  to  be  set  on  fire.  No  one 
ventured  to  obey  him,  until  at  length  Poeas  the 
shepherd,  who  passed  by,  was  prevailed  upon  to 
comply  with  the  desire  of  the  suffering  hero.  When 
the  pile  was  burning,  a  cloud  came  down  from 
heaven,  and  amid  peals  of  thunder  carried  him 
into  Olympus,  where  he  was  honoured  with  im- 
mortality, became  reconciled  with  Hera,  and  mar- 
ried her  daughter  Hebe,  by  whom  he  became  the 
&thcr  of  Alexiares  and  Anice'tus.  (Hom.  Od.  id, 
600,  &c.;  Hes.  Theog,  949,  &c;  Soph.  Track, 
I.  c,  Philod.  802  ;  Apollod.  ii.  7.  §.  7 ;  Diod.  iv. 
38;  Ov.  Met,  ix.  155,  &c. ;  Herod.  viL  198 ;  Co- 
non,  Narrat.  \  7  ;  Pans.  iii.  1 8.  §  7  ;  Pind.  Nem, 
i.  in  fin.,  x.  31,  &c.,  Isthm,  iv.  55,  &c  ;  Viig.  Aen, 
viii.  300,  and  many  other  writers.) 

The  wives  and  children  of  Heracles  are  enume- 
rated by  ApoUodorus  (ii.  7.  §  8),  but  we  must 
refer  the  reader  to  the  separate  articles.  We  may, 
however,  observe  that  among  the  very  great  number 
of  his  children,  there  are  no  daughters,  and  that 
Euripides  is  the  only  writer  who  mentions  Macaria 
as  a  daughter  of  Heracles  by  Deianeira.  We 
must  also  pass  over  the  long  series  of  his  surnames, 
and  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  his  worship  in 
Greece.  Immediately  after  the  apotheosis  of  He- 
racles, his  friends  who  were  present  at  the  termi- 
nation of  his  earthly  career  offered  sacrifices  to  him 
as  a  hero  ;  and  Menoetius  established  at  Opus  the 
worship  of  Heracles  as  a  hero.  This  example  was 
followed  by  the  Thebans,  until  at  length  Heracles 
was  worshipped  throughout  Greece  as  a  divinity 
(Diod.  iv.  39  ;  Eurip.  Here.  Fur,  1331) ;  but  he, 
Dionysus  and  Pan,  were  regarded  as  the  youngest 
gods,  and  his  worship  was  practised  in  two  ways, 
for  he  was  worshipped  both  as  a  god  and  as  a  hero. 
(Herod,  ii.  44,  145.)  One  of  the  most  ancient 
temples  of  Heracles  in  Greece  was  that  at  Bura,  in 
Achaia,  where  he  had  a  peculiar  oracle.  (Paus.  vii, 
25.  $  6;  Plut.  de  Af align,  Herod,  31.)  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Thermopylae,  where  Athena,  to 
please  him,  had  called  forth  the  hot  spring,  there 
was  an  altar  of  Heracles,  surnamed  fioJiiiKvyos 
(Schol.  ad  Arisioph.  Nub.  1047  ;  Herod,  vii.  176); 
and  it  should  be  observed  that  hot  springs  in 
general  were  sacred  to  Heracles.  (Diod.  v.  3  ; 
Schol.  ad  Pind.  01.  xiL  25  ;  Liv.  xxii.  1 ;  Strab. 
pp.  60,  172,  425,  428.)  In  Phocis  he  had  a 
temple  under  the  name  of  iJu<roy6yris ;  and  as  at 
Rome,  women  were  not  allowed  to  take  part  in  hit 
worship,  probably  on  account  of  his  having  been 
poisoned  by  Deianeira.     (Plut  Quaegt,  Rom,  57, 
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iB  Pytk.  Orae,  20;  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  12.)  Bat 
temples  and  sanctuaries  of  Heracles  existed  in  all 
parts  of  Greece,  especially  in  those  inhabited  by 
the  Dorians.  The  sacrifices  ofiered  to  him  con- 
sisted principally  of  bulls,  boars,  rams  and  Iambs. 
(Diod.  iv.  39 ;  Pans.  iL  10.  §  I.)  Respecting  the 
festivals  celebrated  in  his  honour,  see  Diet,  ofAnL 
i,  V.  'HpeUActti, 

The  worship  of  Hercules  at  Rome  and  in  Italy 
lequires  a  separate  consideration.  His  worship 
there  is  connected  by  late,  especially  Roman  writers, 
with  the  heroes  expedition  to  fetch  the  oxen  of 
Oeryones ;  and  the  principal  pointi  are,  that  Her- 
cules in  the  West  abolished  human  sacrifices  among 
the  Sabines,  established  the  worship  of  fire,  and 
slew  Cacus,  a  robber,  who  had  stolen  eight  of  his 
oxen.  (Pionys.  L  14 ;  Cacus.)  The  aborigines, 
and  especially  Eyander,  honoured  the  hero  with 
divine  worship.  (Serv.  ad  Aen.  viiL  51,  269.) 
Hercules,  in  return,  feasted  the  people,  and  pre- 
sented the  king  with  lands,  requesting  that  sacrifices 
should  be  ofiered  to  him  every  year,  according  to 
Greek  rites.  Two  distinguished  families,  the 
Potitii  and  Pinarii,  were  instructed  in  these  Greek 
rites,  and  appointed  hereditary  managers  of  the 
festival.  But  Hercules  made  a  distinction  between 
these  two  fiunilies,  which  continued  to  exist  for  a 
long  time  after ;  for,  as  Pinarius  arrived  too  late  at 
the  repast,  the  god  punished  him  by  declaring  that 
he  and  his  descendants  should  be  excluded  for  ever 
from  the  sacrificial  feast.  Thus  the  custom  arose 
for  the  Pinarii  to  act  the  part  of  servants  at  the 
fieast.  (Diod.  iv.  21  ;  Dionys.  i.  39,  &c  ;  Li  v.  i. 
40,  v.  34  ;  Nepos,  Hamu  3 ;  Plut.  Quaed,  Rom. 
18 ;  Ov.  Fati.  L  581.)  The  Fabia  gens  traced  iU 
origin  to  Hercules,  and  Fauna  and  Acca  Laurentia 
are  called  mistresses  of  Hercules.  In  this  manner 
the  Romans  connected  their  earliest  legends  with 
Hercules.  (Macrob.  Sat.  i.  10  ;  August  de  Civ. 
Dei^  vi.  7.)  It  should  be  observed  that  in  the 
Italian  traditions  the  hero  bore  the  name  of  Reca- 
ranus,  and  this  R(*caranus  was  afterwards  identified 
with  the  Greek  Heracles.  He  had  two  temples  at 
Rome,  one  was  a  small  round  temple  of  Hercules 
Victor,  or  Hercules  Triumphalis,  between  the  river 
and  the  Circus  Maximus,  in  the  forum  boarium, 
and  contained  a  statue,  which  was  dressed  in  the 
triumphal  robes  whenever  a  general  celebrated  a 
triumph.  In  front  of  this  statue  was  the  ara  max- 
ima, on  which,  after  a  triumph,  the  tenth  of  the 
booty  was  deposited  for  distribution  among  the 
dtixenjj.  (Liv.  x.  23  ;  Plin.  //.  N.  xxxiv.  7,  16  ; 
Macrob.  Sat.  iii.  6  ;  Tacit  Ann.  xii.  24 ;  Serv.  ad 
Aen.  xiL  24  ;  Athen.  v.  65  ;  comp.  Dionys.  i.  40.) 
The  second  temple  stood  near  the  porta  trigemina, 
and  contained  a  bronze  statue  and  the  altar  on 
which  Hercules  himself  was  believed  to  have  once 
offered  a  sacrifice.  (Dionys.  i.  39,  40  ;  Plut  Quatst. 
Rom.  60 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiii.  12,  45.)  Here  the 
city  praetor  offered  every  year  a  young  cow,  which 
was  consumed  by  the  people  within  the  sanctuary. 
The  Roman  Hercules  was  regarded  as  the  giver  of 
health  (Lydus,  de  Mens.  p.  92),  and  his  priests 
were  called  by  a  Sabine  name  Cupenci.  (Serr.  ad 
Jan.  xii.  539.)  At  Rome  he  was  furUier  con- 
nected with  the  Muses,  whence  he  is  called  Mtua- 
gdu,  and  was  represented  with  a  lyre,  of  which 
there  is  no  trace  in  Greece.  The  identity  of  the 
I  talian  with  the  Greek  Heracles  is  attested  not  only 
by  the  resemblance  in  the  traditions  and  the  mode 
•f  worship,  but  by  the  distinct  belief  of  the  Romans 
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themselves.  The  Greek  colonies  had  introdoead 
his  worship  into  Italy,  and  it  was  thence  carried 
to  Rome,  into  Gaul,  Spain,  and  even  Gennany. 
(Tac  Germ.  2.)  But  it  is,  nevertheless,  in  the 
highest  degree  probable  that  the  Greek  mythna 
was  engrafted  upon,  or  supplied  the  place  of  that 
about  the  Italian  Recaranns  or  Garanus.  [Ga- 
HAN  us.] 

The  works  of  art  in  which  Hendes  was  repra- 
sented  were  extremely  numoxras,  and  of  the  grsatest 
variety,  for  he  was  represented  at  all  the  vuioiis 
stages  of  his  life,  from  the  crsdle  to  his  death  ;  but 
whether  he  appears  as  a  child,  a  yondi,  a  stmg^ing 
hero,  or  as  the  immortal  inhabitant  of  Olympus,  his 
charscter  is  always  that  of  heroic  strength  and 
eneigy.  Specimens  of  every  kind  are  still  extant. 
In  the  works  of  the  archaic  style  he  i^»peared  as  a 
man  with  heavy  armour  (Paus.  iii.  15.  §  7),  but  he 
is  usually  represented  armed  with  a  chib,  a  Scythian 
bow,  and  a  lion*s  skin.  His  head  and  eyes  are 
small  in  proportion  to  the  other  parts  of  his  body ; 
his  hair  is  short,  bristly,  and  coriy,  his  neck  short, 
fiit,  and  resembling  that  of  a  bull ;  the  lower  part 
of  his  forehead  projects,  and  his  expression  is  grave 
and  serious ;  his  shoulders,  arms,  breast,  and  1^ 
display  the  highest  physical  strength,  and  the 
strong  muscles  suggest  the  unceasing  and  extraor- 
dinary exertions  by  which  his  life  is  charMterised. 
The  representations  of  Hendes  hw  Myren  and 
Parrhasius  approached  nearest  to  the  ideal  whiek 
was  at  length  produced  by  Lysippos.  The  so- 
called  Famesian  Herades,  of  which  the  tono  still 
exists,  is  the  work  of  Glycon,  in  imitation  of  one 
by  Lysippus.  It  is  the  finest  representation  of  the 
hero  that  has  come  down  to  ns:  he  is  resting, 
leaning  on  his  right  arm,  while  the  left  one  b  re- 
clining on  his  head,  and  the  whole  figure  is  a  most 
exquisite  combination  of  peculiar  softness  with 
the  greatest  strength.  (MuUer,  Hamdb,der  Af^ 
chaoL  p.  640,  &c  2d  edit ;  E.  A.  Hagen,  de 
Heradis  LaborAut  CommenL  Arek^  Regiomont. 
1827.) 

The  mythus  of  Herades,  as  it  has  come  down 
to  us,  has  unquestionably  been  developed  on 
Grecian  soil ;  his  name  is  Greek,  and  the  substance 
of  the  fables  also  is  of  genuine  Greek  growth: 
the  foreign  additions  which  at  a  later  age  may 
have  been  incorporated  with  the  Greek  mythns 
can  easily  be  recoffnised  and  separated  fron  it. 
It  is  further  clear  Uutt  real  historical  dements  an 
interwoven  with  the  fables.  The  best  treatises  on 
the  mythus  of  Herades  are  those  of  Buttmann 
(AfyihJoffug,  vol  L  p.  246,  &c.),  and  C.  O.  Mailer 
{Dorians,  ii.  cc  11  and  12),  both  of  whom  regard 
the  hero  as  a  purely  Greek  character,  though  the 
former  considen  him  as  entirely  a  poetical  creation, 
and  the  latter  believes  that  the  whole  mythns 
arose  from  the  proud  consciousness  of  power  whidi 
is  innate  in  every  man,  by  means  of  whidi  he  ia 
able  to  raise  himself  to  an  equality  with  the  im- 
mortal gods,  notwithstanding  all  the  obstacles  that 
may  be  placed  in  his  way. 

Before  we  conclude,  we  most  add  a  few  vs- 
marics  respecting  the  Herades  of  the  East,  nd 
of  the  Celtic  and  Germanic  nations^  Tlie  Mk- 
dents  themselves  expresdy  mention  sefenl  \mnm 
of  the  name  of  Herades,  who  occor  aaflag  lh» 
prindpal  nations  of  the  ancient  world.  Dio^ 
dorus,  e.g.  (iii.  73,  comp.  L  24, t.  64,  7€)  sp«Ju 
of  three,  the  most  andent  of  whom  was  11m 
Egyptian,  a  son  of  Zens,  the  second  a  Cretun,  wm/k 
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of    the    Idacan   DnctyU,  and    the    third    or 
youngest  was  Heracles  the  Bon  of  Zeut  by  Alc- 
vaauL,  who  lived  shortly  before  the  Trojan  war, 
and  to  whom  the  feats  of  the  earlier  ones  were  as- 
cribed.    Cicero  (iU  Nat.  Deor.  iii.  16)  counts  six 
beroes  of  this  name,  and  he  likewise  makes  the  last 
and  youngest  the  son  of  Zeus  and  Alcmena.   Varro 
(<^ Serv.  ad  Aetuy'u'i.  564)  is  said  to  have  reckoned 
vp  forty-four  heroes  of  this  name,  while  Servios 
(£e.)  aMomes  only  four,  viz.  the  Tirynthian,  the 
AigiTe,  the  Theban,  and   the  Libyan    Heracles. 
Herodotus  (ii.  42,  &c)  tells  us  that  he  made  in- 
quiries respecting  Heracles :  the  Egyptian  he  found 
to  be  decidedly  older  than  the  Greek  one  ;  but  the 
Egyptians  referred  him  to  Phoenicia  as  the  original 
•ouroe  of  the  traditions.     The  Egyptian  Heracles, 
who  is  mentioned  by  many  other  writers  besides 
Herodotus  and  Diodonis,  is  said  to  have  been  called 
bj  his  Egyptian  name  Som  or  Dsom,  or,  according 
to  others,  Chon  (Etym.  M.  t.  v.  XcSi/),  and,  accord- 
ing toPausanias  (x.  17.  §2),  Maceris.     According 
to  Diodorus  (i.  24),   Som  was  a  son   of  Amon 
(Zeus) ;  but  Cicero  calls  him  a  son  of  Nilus,  while, 
aecofding  to  Ptolemaeus  Hephaestion,  Heracles  him- 
self was  originally  called  Nilus.     This  Egyptian 
Hexades  was  placed  by  the  Egyptians  in  the  second 
of  the  series  of  the  evolutions  of  their  gods.  (Diod. 
L  c  ;  Herod,  ii.  43,  145,  iii.  73 ;  Tac.  Ann.  ii.  6.) 
The  Thebans  placed  him  17,000  years  before  king 
Amasis,  and,  according  to  Diodorus,  10,000  years 
before  the  Trojan  war  ;  whereas  Macrobius  {Sat. 
L  20)  states  that  he  had  no  beginning  at  all.   The 
Greek  Heracles,  according  to  Diodonis,  became  the 
heir  of  all  the  feaU  and  exploits  of  his  elder  Egyptian 
namesake.     The  "Egyptian  Heracles,  however,  is 
also  mentioned  in  the  second  class  of  the  kincs  ;  so 
that  the  original  divinity,  by  a  process  of  anthropo- 
morphism, appears  as  a  man,  and  in  this  capacity 
he   bears  great  resemblance  to  the  Greek  hero. 
(Diod  i.  17,  24,  iu.  73.)     This  may,  indeed,  be  a 
mere  r^ex  of  the  Greek  traditions,  but  the  state- 
ment that  Osiris,  previous  to  his  great  expedition, 
entrusted  Heracles  with  the  government  of  Eg>'pt, 
seems   to  be   a  geimine  Egyptian   legend.     The 
other  stories  related  about  the  Egyptian  Heracles 
are  of  a  mysterious  nature,  and  unintelligible,  but 
the  great  veneration  in  which  he  was  held  is  at- 
tested by  several   authorities.     (Herod,   ii.   113; 
Diod.  V.  7G  ;  Tac  Ann.  ii.  60  ;  Macrob.  Sat.  L  20.) 
Further  traces  of  the  worship  of  Heracles  appear 
in  Thasua,  where  Herodotus  (ii.  44)  found  a  temple, 
said  to  have  been  built  by  the  Phoenicians  sent  out 
in  search  of  Europa,  five  generations  previous  to 
the  time  of  the  Greek  Heracles.     He  was  wor- 
shipped there   principally  in  the   character  of  a 
saviour  {<rtm^p^  Paus.  v.  25.  §  7,  vi.  11.  §  2). 

The  Cretan  Heracles,  one  of  the  Idaean  Dactyls, 
was  believed  to  have  founded  the  temple  of  Zeus 
at  Olympia  (Paus.  v.  13.  §  5),  but  to  have  origin- 
all  j  come  from  Egypt.  (Diod.  iv.  18.)  The  tra- 
ditions about  him  resemble  those  of  the  Greek 
Heracles  (Diod.  v.  76  ;  Paus.  ix.  27.  §  5)  ;  but  it 
is  said  that  he  lived  at  a  much  earlier  period  than 
the  Greek  hero,  and  that  the  latter  only  imitated 
him.  Eusebius  states  that  his  name  was  Diodas, 
and  Hieronymus  makes  it  Desanaus.  He  was 
worshipped  with  funeral  sacrifices,  and  was  re- 
garded as  a  magician,  like  other  ancient  daemones 
of  Crete.  (Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  iii.  16  ;  Diod.  v. 
64.) 

In   India,  also,  we  find  a  Heracles,  who  was 
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called  by  the  unintelligible  name  Aip<rc(i^f.  (Plin. 
H.  N.  vi.  16,  22  ;  Hesych.  s,  v.  Aopcdtnis.)  The 
later  Greeks  believed  that  he  was  their  own  hero, 
who  had  visited  India,  and  rehited  that  in  India 
he  became  the  father  of  many  sons  and  daughters 
by  Pandaea,  and  the  anccstnU  hero  of  the  Indian 
kings.  (Arrian,  Ind.  8,  9  ;  Diod.  ii.  39,  xvii.  85, 
96  ;  Philostr.  Vii.  ApoU.  iiL  46.) 

The  Phoenician  Heracles,  whom  the  Egyptians 
considered  to  be  more  ancient  than  their  own,  was 
probably  identical  with  the  Egyptian  or  Libyan 
Heracles.  See  the  learned  disquisition  in  Movers 
(Die  Phoemder,  p.  415,  &c.)  He  was  worshipped 
in  all  the  Phoenician  colonies,  such  as  Carthage 
and  Gades,  down  to  the  time  of  Constantine,  and 
it  is  said  that  children  were  sacrificed  to  him. 
(Plin. /f.M  xxxvi.  6.) 

The  Celtic  and  Germanic  Heracles  has  already 
been  noticed  above,  as  the  founder  of  Alesia,  Ne- 
mausus,  and  the  author  of  the  Celtic  race.  We 
become  acquainted  with  him  in  the  accounts  of  the 
expedition  of  the  Greek  Heracles  to  Geryones.  (He- 
rod, i.  7,  ii.  45, 91,  113,  iv.  82 ;  Pind.  OL  iii.  11, 
&c  ;  Tacit.  Germ,  3,  9.)  We  must  either  suppose 
that  the  Greek  Heracles  was  identified  with  native 
heroes  of  those  northern  countries,  or  that  the 
notions  about  Heracles  had  been  introduced  there 
from  the  East  [L.  S.] 

HERACLES  or  HERCULES  (HpoKXrjs),  a 
son  of  Alexander  the  Great  by  Barsine,  the 
daughter  of  the  Persian  Artabazus,  and  widow  of 
the  Rhodian  Memnon.  Though  clearly  illegitimate, 
his  ckims  to  the  throne  were  put  forth  in  the 
course  of  the  discussions  that  arose  on  the  death  of 
Alexander  (u.  c.  323),  according  to  one  account  by 
Nearchus,  to  another  by  Meleager.  (Curt  x.  6. 
§  11  ;  Justin,  xi.  10,  xiii.  2.)  But  the  proposal 
was  received  with  general  disapprobation,  and  the 
young  prince,  who  was  at  the  time  at  Pergamus, 
where  he  had  been  brought  up  by  Barsine,  con- 
tinued to  reside  there,  under  his  mother^s  care,  ap- 
parently forgotten  by  all  the  rival  candidates  for 
empire,  until  the  year  310,  when  he  was  dragged 
forth  from  his  retirement,  and  his  chiini  to  the  so- 
vereignty once  more  advanced  by  Polysperchon. 
The  assassination  of  Roxana  and  her  son  by  Cas- 
sander  in  the  preceding  year  (b.c.  311)  had  left 
Hercules  the  only  surviving  representative  of  the 
royal  house  of  Macedonia,  and  Polysperchon  skil- 
fully availed  himself  of  this  circumstance  to  gather 
round  his  standard  all  those  hostile  to  Cassander, 
or  who  clung  to  the  last  remaining  shadow  of  he- 
reditary right  By  these  means  he  assembled  an 
army  of  20,000  foot  and  1000  horse,  with  which 
he  advanced  towards  Macedonia.  Cassander  met 
him  at  Tranipyae,  in  the  district  of  Stymphaea, 
but,  alarmed  at  the  di.<«position  which  he  perceived 
in  his  own  troops  to  espouse  the  cause  of  a  son  of 
Alexander,  he  would  not  risk  a  battle,  and  entered 
into  secret  negotiations  with  Polysperchon,  by 
which  he  succeeded  in  inducing  him  to  put  the 
unhappy  youth  to  death.  Polysperchon,  accord- 
ingly, invited  the  young  prince  to  a  banquet,  which 
he  at  first  declined,  as  if  apprehensive  of  his  fitte, 
but  was  ultimately  induced  to  accept  the  invitation, 
and  was  strangled  immediately  after  the  feast,  ac 
309.  (Diod.  XX.  20,  28  ;  Justin,  xv.  2  ;  Plot  d€ 
faJU.  Pud.  4.  p.  530  ;  Paus.  ix.  7.  §  2  ;  Lycophnn. 
Alax.  V.  800—804  ;  and  Tzetz.  ad  loe.)  Aooad- 
ing  to  Diodorus,  he  was  about  seventeen  yesrs  old 
when  sent  for  by  Polysperchon  from  Pergamus, 
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and  consequently  about  eighteen  at  the  time  of  bis 
death :  the  statement  of  Justin  that  he  was  only 
fourteen  is  certainly  enoneous.  (See  Droysen, 
HclUnism.  toI  i.  p.  22.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

HERACLIA'NUS  {'HpaKKtuufds),  one  of  the 
officers  of  Honorius.  He  is  first  noticed  (▲.  d.  408) 
as  the  person  who  with  his  own  hand  put  Stilicho 
to  death,  and  received,  as  the  reward  of  that  ser- 
vice, the  office  of  Comes  Africae.  Zosimns  says 
that  he  succeeded  Bathanarius,  who  had  married 
the  sister  of  Stilicho,  and  whom  Honorius  put  to 
death ;  but  Tillemont  has  noticed  that,  according  to 
the  Chronkon  of  Prosper  Tiro,  Joannes  or  John 
was  Comes  Afiricae  ▲.  d.  408,  and  was  killed  by 
the  people.  If  this  notice  is  correct,  Heraclian  was 
the  successor,  not  of  Bathanarius,  but  of  Joannes. 
Orosius,  indeed,  states  that  Heraclian  was  not  sent 
to  Africa  tiU  a.  d.  409,  after  Attains  had  assumed 
the  purple.  Heraclian  rendered  good  service  to 
Honoriui  during  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  Aloric, 
and  the  usurpation  of  Attains.  [  Alaricus  ;  At- 
TALUS.]  He  secured  the  most  important  posts  on 
the  African  coast  by  suitable  guards,  and  laid  an 
embargo  on  the  ships  which  carried  com  from  his  pro- 
vince to  Rome,  thereby  producing  a  fiunine  in  that 
city.  Attains,  misled  by  prophecies  or  jealous  of  the 
Visigothic  soldiers,  who  were  his  chief  military  sup- 
port, sent  Constans,  without  any  troops,  to  supersede 
Heraclian,  counting  apparently  either  on  the  sub- 
mission of  the  latter  or  the  revolt  of  the  provincials. 
He  was  disappointed:  Constans  was  killed  ;  and 
those  whom  Attalus  sent  with  a  sum  of  money  to 
support  him  appear  to  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
Heraclian,  who  sent  to  Honorius  at  Ravenna  a  sea- 
sonable pecuniary  supply,  derived  probably  from 
the  captured  treasure.  Alaric,  who  saw  the  im- 
portance of  obtaining  Africa,  proposed  to  send 
Drumos  or  Dmma  with  the  Visigoths,  whom  he 
commanded,  to  attack  Heraclian,  but  Attalus  would 
not  consent,  and  Alaric,  dissatisfied  with  Attalus, 
compelled  him  to  resign  the  purple  (a.  d.  410).  The 
military  force  of  Heraclian  appears  to  have  been 
trifling,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  force  which 
Alaric  would  have  sent  against  him,  and  which 
consisted  of  only  about  500  men.  But  he  had 
probably  secured  the  fidelity  of  the  provincials,  by 
the  wise  measure  of  toleration  to  the  Donatists, 
which  Honorius  (at  the  suggestion,  as  Boronius 
thinks,  of  Heraclian)  granted  about  this  time,  a.  d. 
410.  When  the  danger  was  over,  the  persecuting 
spirit  revived,  and  a  later  edict  of  the  same  year, 
addressed  to  Heraclian,  recalled  the  liberty  which 
had  been  granted. 

The  important  services  of  Heracliim  secured  for 
him  the  honour  of  the  consulship.  It  is  probable 
that  he  was  only  consul  designatus  for  the  year 
413,  and  that  he  never  exercised  the  functions  of 
the  office.  He  appears  to  have  received  the  notice 
of  his  appointment  in  the  earlier  part  of  412  ;  and 
the  same  year,  elated  with  pride,  and  instigated,  as 
we  gather  from  Orosius,  by  Sabinus,  an  intriguing 
and  unquiet  man,  whom  he  had  raised  from  some 
post  in  his  household  to  be  his  son-in-Uw,  he  re- 
volted against  Honorius,  and  assumed  the  purple. 
His  first  step  was  to  stop  the  com  ships,  as  in  the 
revolt  of  Attalus ;  his  second,  to  collect  ships  and 
troops  fi)r  the  invasion  of  Italy.  An  edict  of  Ho- 
norius, dated  horn  Ravenna,  Non.  Jul.,  a.  o.  412, 
denounces  sentence  (tf  death  against  him  and  his  fbl- 
lowera,  as  public  enemies,  and  enables  us  to  fix  the 
date  of  his  revolt.  Qothofredui  would,  indeed,  cor- 
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I  rect  the  date  of  this  edict  to  the  next  year,  but  we 
think  without  reason.  The  threatened  invasion  of 
Italy  did  not  take  phioe  till  the  next  year  (a.  d.  41 3). 
Heradian  had  a  great  force  with  him,  though  the 
numbers  are  differently  stated.  The  enterprise 
fiiiled ;  but  the  particulan  of  the  fiulure  are  variously 
stated.  Acconiing  to  Orosius  and  Marcellinos,  he 
landed  in  Italy,  and  was  marching  toward  Rome, 
when,  alarmed  by  the  approach  of  Count  Marinus, 
who  was  sent  against  him,  he  forsook  his  army, 
and  fled  to  Carthage,  where  he  was  immediately 
put  to  death.  According  to  Idatius,  he  was  d»> 
feated  at  Utriculum  (Ocriculum,  in  Umbria,  be* 
tween  Rome  and  Ravenna?),  in  a  battle  in  which 
60,000  men  fell ;  and,  fleeing  into  Africa,  was  put 
to  death  in  the  temple  of  Memoria,  at  Carthage,  by 
executioners  sent  by  Honorius.  Possibly  the  battle 
was  fought  by  his  amy  when  deserted  by  their 
leader.  Sabinus,  son-in-law  of  Heradian,  fled  to 
Constantinople ;  but,  being  sent  bade  alter  a  time^ 
was  condemned  to  banishment 

The  name  of  Heraclian  does  not  appear  in  the 
Fasti  Consnlares,  an  edict  of  Honorius  having  de- 
clared the  consulship  defiled  by  him,  and  aboluhed 
his  name  and  memory ;  but  it  b  probaUe  that 
Prosper  Tiro  is  correct  in  making  him  colleague 
(or  intended  colleague)  of  Lucianus  or  Lndus,  who 
appears  in  the  Fasti  as  sole  consul  for  a.  d.  413. 
(Zosim.  V.  37,  vL  7 — 1 1 ;  Soxomen,  H.  ^.  ix.  8 ; 
Philostorg.  H.E.  xiL  6;  Oros.  vii.  29, 42;  Idatiua, 
Ckron,  and  F<uti ;  Marcellin.  Chnm, ;  Prosper 
Aqnit  Chron,  ;  Proq)er  Tiro,  C^krtm. ;  Olympiod. 
apud  Phot  BM,  Cod.  80  ;  Cod.  Theod.  9.  tit  40. 
§  21 ;  15.  tit  14.  §  13;  16.  tU.  5.  $  51 ;  Oothofied. 
Pro$op,  Cod.  Theodo$. ;  TiUemont,  Hist,  dm  EtHjK 
vol.  V. ;  Gibbon,  c.  30,  31.)  [J.  C.  M.] 

HERACLIA'NUS  ('HpaicX«icD^s),  bishop  of 
Chalcedon,  an  ecdesiastical  writer  oJP  uncertain 
date.  He  wrote  a  woric  against  the  Manichaeani, 
in  twen^  books,  Kardl  MamxtUmif  ^  fii€kiit  ni, 
Photius,  from  whom  alone  we  learn  any  thing  of 
the  work  and  its  author,  describes  it  as  written  in 
a  condse  and  devated,  yet  perspicnoua,  style.  It 
was  addressed  to  one  Achillins  ('Ax^AAios),  at 
whose  request  it  was  written  ;  and  was  deaifpned 
to  refute  the  so-called  Oospd  ('Avffiham)  of  the 
Manichaeans,  and  the  rryarrcios  B(^X»t,  and  tho 
O^avpof,  worics  of  note  among  the  members  of 
that  sect  ( Phot  BM.  Codd.  85,  281 ;  Cave,  Hitt. 
JM,  vd.  i.  p.  551,  ed.  Oxon.  1740-43 ;  Fabric 
BM.  Gr.  vol  X.  p.  705.)  [J.  C.  M.] 

HERACLIA^NUS  ('HpaxXciav^t),  a  physictan 
of  Alexandria,  under  whom  Galen  studied  asatony, 
about  A.  D.  156.  (Galen,  Commad,  ta  Hippoet^ 
''DeNai.  Hom.''\\,  6,  vd.  xv.  p.  136.)  [W.A.G.) 

HERA'CLIUS,  the  son  of  Hiero,  was  a  noble 
and  opulent  citizen  of  Syracuse.  Heradiua,  before 
the  praetorship  of  C.  Verres,  in  B.  &  73 — 71,  one 
of  the  wealthiest,  became,  through  his  exacuont 
and  oppression,  one  of  the  poorest  men  in  Sknly. 
(Cic  ta  Veir.  \L  14.)  The  fiunily,  at  least  tho 
namesakes  of  Heradius,  suffered  equally  ftoat 
Verres.  Another  Heradius  of  Syracuse  he  stripped 
of  his  property  (iv.  Gl).  Heradius  of  Segeata  ko 
put  to  death  (v.  43)  ;  and  Heradius  of  AmestratM 
(iiL  39),  and  another  of  Centnripini,  appeared  in 
evidence  against  him  in  B.C.  70  (ii.  27).  [W.B.D.] 

HERAXLIUS  (*Hp<LcAfioff>,  a  c^c  phikwo- 
pher,  against  whom  the  empercM'  Jnlum  ccnmosed 
an  harangue.  Suidos  calls  him  Heradeitus  (  H^ 
K^erras).    (Julian,  Oroi,  vil;  Suidaa,  «. «.  *taA** 
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;  Fabric  Bibl.  Gr,  toI.  ii.  p.  626,  iii.  p.  519, 
tL  p.  727.)  [J.  C.  M,] 

HERA'CLIUS  ('H/nUAcu>t),  a  Roman  emperoi 
•r  the  East,  reigned  from  ▲.  d.  610  to  641.  The 
diancter  of  this  extraonlinary  man  is  a  problem  ; 
his  reign,  ngnaliBed  by  both  splendid  yictories  and 
awfnl  defeats,  is  the  last  epoch  of  ancient  Roman 
gmidear :  he  cmshed  Persia,  the  hereditary  enemy 
of  Rome,  and  he  rainly  opposed  his  sword  to  the 
rise  and  progress  of  another  enemy,  whose  followers 
■dueled  their  prophet^s  prediction,  the  extermina- 
tion of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  East 

HcfBclias  was  the  son  of  Heraclius  the  elder, 
exarch  or  governor-general  of  Africa,  who  was 
renowned  for  his  rictories  over  the  Persians,  and 
who  was  descended  from  another  Heraclius,  of 
Edena,  who  wrested  the  province  of  Tripolitana 
from  tile  Vandals  during  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Leo  the  Great  Heraclios  the  younger,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  notice,  was  bom  in  Cap|»docia,  about 
A.  D.  575.  We  know  little  of  his  earlier  IHe,  but 
we  must  suppose  that  he  showed  himself  worthy  of 
his  anoeators,  since  in  a.  d.  610,  his  father  destined 
him  to  put  an  end  to  the  insupportable  tyranny  of 
the  emperor  Phocas.  This  prince,  the  assassin  of 
the  emperor  Mauritius,  whose  throne  he  had 
nsurped,  committed  such  unheard-of  cruelties,  and 
mi^verned  the  empire  in  so  frightful  a  manner, 
that  conspiracies  were  formed  in  all  the  provinces 
to  dejMrive  him  of  his  ill-gotten  crown.  The  prin- 
cipal conspirator  was  Crispus,  the  son-in-law  of 
Phocas,  who  urged  Heraclius  the  elder  to  join  him 
in  the  undertaking.  During  two  years  the  prudent 
exarch  declined  rising  in  open  rebellion,  but  he 
manifested  his  hostile  intentions  by  prohibiting  the 
export  of  com  from  Africa  and  Egypt  into  Constan- 
tinople, thus  creating  discontent  among  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  capital,  who  depended  almost  entirely 
upon  the  harvests  of  Africa.  He  then  withheld 
from  the  imperial  treasury  the  revenue  of  his  pro- 
vince, and  at  last  promised  open  assistance  to  Cris- 
pus, who  had  offered  him  the  imperial  crown. 
This,  however,  the  exarch  declined,  alleging  his 
advanced  age.  In  his  stead  he  sent  his  son  Hera- 
clius with  a  fleet,  and  Nicetas,  the  son  of  his  brother, 
and  his  lieutenant,  Gregorius  or  Gregora?,  with  an 
army,  with  which  they  were  to  proceed  through 
Egypt,  Syria,  and  Asia  Minor.  They  started 
from  Carthage  in  the  autumn  of  a.  d.  6 1 0.  There  is 
a  strange  story  that  the  one  who  should  first  arrive 
at  Constantinople  should  be  emperor.  But  a  fleet 
requires  only  twelve  days  or  a  fortnight  to  sail 
from  Africa  to  the  Bosporus,  and  no  army  can 
march  from  Carthage  to  Constantinople  in  less  than 
three  months.  When  Heraclius  with  his  fleet 
appeared  off  Constantinople,  Crispus  rose  in  revolt ; 
Heraclius  forced  the  entrance  of  the  Golden  Horn  ; 
and  the  emperor,  abandoned  by  his  mercenaries, 
hid  himself  in  his  palace.  The  ignominious  death, 
which  Phocas  suffered  from  the  infuriated  mob,  is 
related  in  the  life  of  that  emperor  [Phocas]. 
When  Phocas  was  conducted  before  Heraclius, 
•*  Is  it  thus,  wretch,"  exclaimed  the  victor,  **  that 
thou  misgovemest  the  empire?"  **Govem  it 
better,"  was  the  sturdy  answer  ;  and  Heraclius,  in 
a  fit  of  vulsar  passion,  knocked  the  royal  captive 
down  with  his  fist,  and  trampled  upon  him  with  his 
feet 

Constantinople  was  then  agitated  by  two  &c- 
tions,  the  blue  and  the  green.  The  green  saluted 
Heraclius  as  emperor;  the  greater  part  of  the  popu- 
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lation  followed  their  example  ;  and  whatever  might 
have  been  the  secret  designs  of  Crispus,  he  had  no 
chance  of  prevailing  upon  the  people  while  a  con- 
queror filled  their  souls  with  admiration  and  grati- 
tude. No  enmity,  however,  arose  between  Henir 
clius  and  Crispus,  who  was  rewarded  with  richei 
and  honours,  and  entrusted  with  the  supreme  com- 
mand against  the  Persians.  Nicetas,  of  course, 
arrived  long  after  the  down&l  of  the  tyrant ;  but 
as  he  could  not  traverse  so  many  provinces  without 
preparing  the  people  for  the  revolution,  he  received 
his  share,  likewise,  in  the  £svoun  of  the  new  em- 
peror, with  whom  he  continued  to  live  in  the  most 
intimate  friendship. 

The  Eastem  empire  was  then  in  a  miserable 
condition.  Tom  to  pieces  by  political  factions, 
attacked  and  ravaged  m  all  quarters  by  barbarous 
and  implacable  enemies,  iti  min  was  imminent, 
and  a  great  monarch  only  could  prevent  its  down- 
fal.  Heraclius  was  a  great  man,  and  yet  he  accom- 
plished nothing.  He  had  certainly  great  defects : 
his  love  of  pleasure  was  unbounded,  but  his  virtues 
were  still  greater ;  yet  we  search  in  vain  for  a 
single  powerful  exertion  to  extricate  himself  and 
his  subjects  from  their  awful  position.  This  seems 
strange  and  wholly  unaccountable  ;  but  when  we 
call  to  mind  his  heroic  exploits  in  a  subsequent  part 
of  his  reign,  we  have  every  reason  for  believing 
that  he  could  not  act  vigorously  on  account  of  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed,  and  there- 
fore we  are  not  justified  in  condemning  his  inao- 
tivitv. 

The  following  was  the  state  of  the  empire :  the 
European  provinces  between  the  Bosporus  and  the 
Danube  were  laid  waste  by  the  Bulgarians,  Slavo- 
nians, and  especially  the  Avars,  who,  in  619, 
overran  and  plundered  all  the  country  as  far  as 
Constuitinople.  Heraclius  tried  all  the  means 
within  his  power  to  persuade  them  to  retreat ;  and 
having  at  last  found  their  king  disposed  to  return 
to  his  native  wildernesses,  he  went  into  his  camp, 
which  was  pitched  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Con- 
stantinople, for  the  purpose  of  concluding  a  definite 
truce  through  a  personal  interview.  The  barbariau 
having  pledged  his  word  to  refiidn  from  all  hos- 
tilities, the  gates  of  Constantinople  were  left  open, 
and  a  motley  crowd  of  soldiera,  citizens,  and 
women  left  the  town  to  witness  the  interview.  No 
sooner  had  Heraclius  entered  the  camp  of  the 
Avars,  than  he  was  suddenly  surrounded  by  their 
horsemen,  who  sabred  his  escort,  and  would  have 
made  him  a  prisoner  but  for  the  swiftness  of  his 
horse.  He  succeeded  in  reaching  the  town,  but 
the  immense  crowd  of  spectaton  were  less  fortu- 
nate. Many  of  them  were  unmereifuUy  slain, 
others  trampled  down  by  the  horses,  and  such  was 
the  flight  and  the  eagerness  of  the  pursuit,  that 
the  gates  were  closed  before  the  last  of  the  fugi- 
tives were  in  safety,  as  there  wao  the  greatest 
danger  lest  the  pursuers  should  enter  the  town 
together  with  the  flying  Greeks,  and  make  them- 
selves masters  of  the  capital  The  barbarian  then 
withdrew,  with  250,000  prisoners,  into  his  king- 
dom beyond  the  Danube.  As  the  part  of  Illyri- 
cum  between  the  Haemus,  the  Danube,  the  Adriatic 
sea,  and  the  frontier  of  Italy  was  laid  waste  and 
most  of  its  inhabitants  slain  or  carried  off,  Heraclius 
allotted  it  to  the  Servians  and  Croates,  with  a  view 
of  making  them  serve  as  a  barrier  against  the 
Avars,  and  those  nations  have  ever  since  continued 
to  live  in  that  part  of  Europe.    In  Italy  the  ex- 
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n rebate  was  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  Lombards 
and  some  Slavonian  tribes:  the  latter  conquered 
Istria,  where  they  still  continue  to  dwell.  In 
Spain  and  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa,  part  of 
the  Greek  dominions  was  conquered  by  the  West- 
Oothic  king,  Sisibut,  in  616,  and  the  remaining 
part  by  king  Suinthila,  in  624.  These  calamities, 
however,  were  trifling  in  comparison  with  those 
inflicted  upon  the  empire  by  the  inroads  and  con- 
quests of  the  Persians.  The  war  which  broke  out 
in  A.  D.  603  between  the  emperor  Phocas  and  the 
Persian  king  Chosroes  or  Khosrew  II.,  was  still 
raging,  and  to  the  conquest  of  Mesopotamia  and 
parts  of  Arminia,  the  king  added,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  Heraclius,  all  Syria  and  Palaestine. 
Sarbar,  the  Persian  general,  conquered  and  pillaged 
Jerusalem  in  a.  d.  615,  and  sent  the  holy  lance,  as 
his  noblest  trophy,  to  his  master  atCtesiphon.  In 
A.D.  616,  Sarbar  took  and  plundered  Alexandria, 
conquered  Egypt,  and  penetrated  as  &r  as  Abys- 
sinia ;  the  export  of  com  from  Egypt  to  Constan- 
tinople was  interrupted,  and  famine  soon  began  to 
increase  the  sufferings  of  the  capital.  Having  been 
urged  by  a  Greek  officer  to  abandon  Egypt  as  a 
country  of  which  the  Persians  could  only  keep 
transient  possession,  the  proud  victor  pointed  out  a 
lofty  column  in  Alexandria,  and  said,  "  I  shall 
leave  Egypt  after  you  have  swallowed  that  co- 
lumn I  "  During  this  year,  another  Persian  army 
overran  Asia  Minor,  laid  siege  to  Chalcedon,  oppo- 
site Constantinople,  and  took  it,  in  a.  o.  61 6. 
The  Greeks,  however,  reconquered  it  a  few  years 
afterwards.  Heraclius  made  an  attempt  to  enter 
into  negotiations  with  Chosroes,  but  his  ambassa- 
dors were  thrown  into  prison,  where  they  were 
afterwards  put  to  death.  It  seems  that  Heraclius 
remained  unshaken  in  the  midst  of  all  these  tem- 
pests :  he  kept  his  eye  upon  Persia  ;  he  organised 
and  increased  his  means,  and  when  at  last  the  time 
was  come  when  he  thought  himself  able  to  keep 
the  field,  he  took  the  command  of  his  troops  in 
person,  against  the  persuasion  of  his  courtiers,  and 
astonished  the  world  by  a  series  of  campaigns 
worthy  of  comparison  with  those  of  the  most  con- 
summate generals  of  all  times.  '*  Since  the  days 
of  Scipio  and  Hannibal,**  says  Gibbon,  **  no  bolder 
enterprise  has  been  attempted  than  that  which 
Heraclius   achieved    for    the   deliverance  of  the 
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empire, 

Heraclius  spent  a  whole  year  in  disciplining  a 
host  of  Greeks  and  barbarians  into  a  compact 
army.  In  622  he  embarked  them  on  vessels  lying 
in  the  Bosporus,  and  made  sail  for  Cilicixu  He 
pitched  his  camp  in  the  plain  of  Issus,  and  occupied 
the  Pylae  Ciliciae  and  the  other  passes  of  the 
Taurus  and  Anti-Taurus  that  lead  into  the  plain 
round  the  comer  of  the  gulf  of  Iskcnderan,  between 
Mount  Taurus  and  Mount  Amanus.  He  was  soon 
surrounded  by  a  Persian  army,  but  defeated  it  in  a 
decisive  battle,  and,  in  spite  of  repeated  attacks, 
fought  his  way  across  the  Taurus  and  Anti-Taums 
into  the  province  of  Pontus.  There  his  army  took 
lip  its  winter- quarters.  He  himself  returned  to 
Constantinople,  and  in  the  spring  of  623  sailed  with 
another  army,  small  but  select,  to  Trebizond.  This 
campaign  and  those  of  the  following  years  led  to 
great  results:  the  campaign  of  624,  however,  is 
full  of  obscurities.  Heraclius  crossed  Armenia, 
and  soon  was  in  sight  of  Gondzoca,  now  Tauris, 
which  yielded  to  him  after  a  short  siege,  Chosroes 
being  unable  or  unwilling  to  defend  it,  although  he 
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was  in  the  neighbourhood  with  40,000  veteran 
soldiers.  Thence  the  emperor  marched  into  tb« 
Caucasian  countries,  destroying  some  of  the  most 
famous  temples  of  the  Magi,  on  his  way  throu^ 
Albania  (Daghest^n),  along  the  Caspian  Sea.  His 
motive  in  approaching  the  Caucasus  was  probably 
to  put  himself  into  communication  with  Ziebel, 
the  khan  of  the  Khazars,  with  whom  he  after- 
wards concluded  a  very  advantageous  iilliftnce.  The 
Khazars  were  masters  of  the  steppes  north  of  the 
Caucasus  as  far  as  the  Don  and  the  UraL  Joined 
by  the  Colchians  and  other  Caucasian  nations,  he 
directed  his  attacks  against  the  northern  part  of 
Media,  and  he  penetrated  probably  as  &r,  and 
perhaps  beyond,  the  present  Persian  capital,  Ispa- 
han. He  then  returned  to  the  Caucasus,  but 
before  taking  up  his  winter-quarters,  he  was 
attacked  by  the  main  army  of  the  Persians  com- 
manded by  Chosroes  in  person,  who,  however, 
suffered  a  total  defeat  Having  been  informed 
that  Chosroes  meditated  another  expeditioQ  against 
Constantinople,  which  would  be  commanded  by 
Sarbar,  Heraclius  descended,  in  625,  into  Mesopo- 
tamia, and  from  thence  went  into  Cilicia  in  order 
to  fall  upon  the  rear  of  the  Persians,  if  Sarbar 
should  venture  to  penetrate  into  Asia  Minor  with 
a  Greek  army  at  his  back.  In  order  to  drive  the 
emperor  before  him,  Sarbar  attacked  him  on  the 
river  Saras,  now  Si'h6n.  A  terrible  conflict  took 
place  ;  the  Persians  were  routed  with  great  slaughter, 
and  Heraclius  gained  the  entire  devotion  of  his 
soldiers,  not  only  for  having  led  them  to  a  decisive 
victory,  but  also  for  the  most  splendid  proofs  of 
personal  courage :  on  the  bridge  of  the  Sanis  he 
slew  a  giant-like  Persian,  whom  nobody  dared  to 
meet  in  single  combat.  Sarbar  hurried  into  Persia, 
and  Heraclius  once  more  marched  into  Pcmtus. 
During  this  year  Chosroes  concluded  an  alliance 
with  the  Avars :  they  had  been  on  friendly  terms 
with  the  emperor  since  the  year  620,  but  they  now 
listened  to  the  proposals  of  the  Persian,  and  in 
626  they  descended  into  Thrace,  laying  siege  to 
Constantinople,  while  Sarbar  with  a  powerful  army 
advanced  from  Persia,  and  took  up  his  former 
quarters  on  the  Asiatic  shore  of  the  Bosporus. 
Heraclius  was  then  encamped  on  the  lower  Halys. 
Every  body  expected  he  would  fly  to  the  relief  of 
his  capital ;  but  he  did  just  the  contrary.  He 
despatched  his  son  Theodore  with  an  army  against 
Sais,  the  lieutenant  of  Chosroes,  who  invaded 
Mesopotamia,  and  he  himself^  with  the  main  body, 
took  up  a  position  in  the  Caucasus,  taking  no  notice 
of  Sarbar  and  the  Avars.  His  plan  was  admirable, 
and  crowned  with  complete  success.  In  the  Cau- 
casus he  was  joined  by  the  khan  Ziebel,  with  whom 
he  had  just  concluded  an  offensive  and  defensive 
alliance,  and  who  now  hastened  to  his  aisistanoe 
with  a  powerful  army  of  Khazars.  The  khan  with 
his  main  army  invaded  Media;  Heraclius,  with 
his  Greeks  and  50,000  Khazarian  auxiliaries,  at- 
tacked Assyria  ;  and  Constantinople  stood  firmly 
against  its  assailants.  As  neither  of  the  besiegen 
had  ships,  they  could  not  effect  a  junction,  and  Uiut 
the  Avars  withdrew,  after  having  sustained  MTend 
severe  defeats,  and  Sarbar  amused  himself  with 
besieging  Chalcedon,  thus  ronning  the  risk  of  being 
cut  off  from  Persia :  for  in  the  following  year,  627» 
Heraclius  made  an  irresistible  attack  against  the  verf 
heart  of  the  Persian  empire.  He  croiwed  thoQieat 
Zab,  and  encamped  on  the  ruins  of  Ninereh.  Rhft* 
sates,  the  Persian  general,  took  up  a  fortified  poiition 
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the  junction  of  the  Little  Zab  and  the  Tigris. 
There  he  was  attacked  and  routed  by  the  emperor, 
in  the  month  of  December,  G27,  and  an  immense 
booty  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  victors.  A 
few  days  afterwards  Ilemclius  took  Dastagerd  or 
Artemita,  not  far  from  Ctesiphon,  which  was  the 
favourite  residence  of  Chosroes,  and  the  numerous 
palaces  of  the  king  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that 
town  were  likewise  taken  and  phindered.  The 
booty  was  so  great  as  to  baffle  description,  though 
we  must  not  believe  the  Arabic  historians  when 
they  say  that  in  the  treasury  of  Dastagerd  the 
king  used  annually  to  deposit  the  greater  part  of 
the  income  of  the  empire,  which  amounted  to  two 
hundred  millions  of  pounds  sterling,  and  that  the 
Greek  emperor  found  in  the  treasury  a  thousand 
chests  full  of  diamonds  and  other  precious  stones. 
Chosroes  fled  to  Seleuceia,  and  thence  into  the  in- 
terior of  Persia.  The  only  army  left  to  him  was 
that  of  Sarbar,  and  he  sent  messengers  to  Chalce- 
don  to  urge  his  immediate  return.  The  messengers 
were  intercepted,  but  Heraclius  ordered  them  to  be 
released,  taking  care,  however,  to  substitute  an- 
other letter  for  that  written  by  the  king,  in  which 
it  \i*as  said  that  the  king  was  victorious  on  all 
sides,  and  that  Sarbar  might  continue  the  siege  of 
Chalcedon. 

The  protracted  absence  of  Sarbar  in  such  a 
critical  moment  was  certain  proof  of  high  treason 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Persian  king,  and  a  confident 
officer  was  despatched  into  the  camp  of  Chalcedon, 
bearing  an  order  to  the  second  in  command,  direct- 
ing him  to  kill  Sarbar.  The  despatch  fell  into 
Sarbar*B  hands:  he  inserted  after  his  name  those 
of  four  hundred  of  the  principal  officers,  who  seeing 
their  lives  in  danger,  agreed  with  the  proposition 
of  their  commander  to  conclude  a  separate  peace 
with  the  Greeks.  Deprived  of  his  only  army  and 
his  best  general,  Chosroes  was  unable  to  oppose 
resistance  to  a  new  attack  of  Heraclius  upon  the 
heart  of  Persia.  He  lied  to  the  East,  abandoning 
the  West  to  the  victorious  Greeks  ;  but  the  loyalty 
of  his  subjects  ceased  with  his  victories,  and 
Chosroes  became  the  victim  of  a  rebellion  headed 
by  his  own  son,  Siroes,  by  whom  he  was  put  to 
death  in  the  month  of  February,  a.  d.  628.  In  the 
following  month  of  March  a  peace  was  concluded 
between  Heraclius  and  Siroes,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  ancient  limits  of  the  two  empires  were 
restored,  and  the  holy  cross  was  given  back  to 
the  Christians.  It  was  presented  to  the  holy  se- 
pulchre by  Heraclius  himself  in  A.  d.  629.  Pre- 
vious to  this,  however,  the  emperor  celebrated  his 
victories  by  a  triumphal  entrance  into  Constan- 
tinople :  the  blessings  of  his  subjects  followed  him 
wherever  he  went,  and  his  fame  spread  over  the 
world  from  Europe  to  the  remotest  comers  of  India. 
Ambassadors  from  that  country,  from  the  Prankish 
king,  Dagobert,  and  many  other  eastern  and  westr 
em  princes,  came  to  Constantinople  to  congratulate 
the  emperor  on  his  having  overthrown  the  here- 
ditary enemy  of  the  Roman  empire. 

The  glory  acquired  by  Heraclius  was  of  short 
duration.  The  provinces  reconquered  from  the 
Persians  he  was  deprived  of  for  ever  by  the  Arabs. 
Our  space  does  not  allow  us  to  give  more  than  a 
short  sketch  of  the  long  and  bloody  war  that  gave 
a  new  leligion  and  a  new  master  to  the  East. 

On  his  way  to  Jemsalem  in  a.  d.  629,  Heraclius 
received  at  Edessa  an  ambassador  of  Mohammed, 
who  summoned   the   emperor  to  adopt  the  new 
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religion.  In  spite  of  this  insult  the  emperor  con- 
descended to  conclude  a  treaty  of  friendship  with 
the  prophet.  A  small  town,  however,  on  the  fh>ntier 
of  Syria  "wtLs  plundered  by  some  Arabs,  and  this 
trifling  circumstance  was  the  signal  of  a  general  war, 
which  Mohammed  feared  all  the  less  as  tlie  Greek 
empire  was  exhausted  through  the  long  wars  with 
the  Persians.  The  war  was  continued  by  Moham- 
med's  successors,  Abubekr  and  Omar  ;  and  before 
Heraclius  died,  Syria,  Palaestine,  and  Jerusalem, 
Mesopotamia  and  Egypt,  were  annexed  to  the 
dominion  of  the  Khalifs.  Heraclius  did  not  com- 
mand his  armies,  as  he  had  done  with  so  much 
success  against  Chosroes,  but  spent  his  days  in 
pleasures  and  theological  controversies  in  his  palace 
at  Constantinople.  The  motives  of  his  inactivity  are 
unknown  to  us,  and  we  are  inclined  to  ascribe  the 
misfortunes  of  the  last  ten  years  of  his  reign  to 
bodily  sufferings  and  debility,  the  consequence  of 
his  numerous  campaigns  and  of  the  many  wounds 
which  he  had  received  in  his  daring  exploits,  rather 
than  to  some  mental  derangement,  or  to  that  sort 
of  character  which  has  been  given  him  by  modem 
historians,  who  represent  him  as  possessing  a  mix- 
ture of  energy  and  lasiness  of  such  an  extraordinary 
description  as  to  be  hardly  consistent  with  tlie 
organisation  of  the  human  mind.  So  long  as  there 
is  no  positive  evidence  of  the  most  unequivocal 
character,  no  man,  and  still  less  a  great  man, 
ought  to  be  declared  either  a  madman  or  a  fool. 
Heraclius  died  on  the  Uth  of  March  (February), 
A.o.  641,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son, 
Heraclius,  called  Constantino  III.,  whom  he  had 
by  his  first  wife,  Eudoxia:  he  left  another  son, 
Heracleonas,  by  his  second  wife,  Martina.  A 
colossal  statue  of  Heraclius  was  shown  at  Barletto 
in  Apulia  so  late  as  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. (Theophan.  p.  250,  &c.,  ed.  Paris ;  Nicephor, 
p.  4,  &C.,  ed.  Paris  ;  Cedrenus,  p.  407,  ed.  Paris  ; 
Chronicon  Alexandrinum ;  Zonar.  vol.  ii.  p.  82, 
&c,  ed.  Paris ;  Manasses,  p.  75,  &c.  ;  Glycas,  p. 
270,  &c,  ed.  Paris.)  [W.  P.] 

HERA'CLIUS   II.      [CONSTANTINUS   III.] 

HE'RACON  ('HpdKoiv)^  an  officer  in  the  service 
of  Alexander,  who,  together  with  Cleander  and 
Sitalces,  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  army  in 
Media,  which  had  previously  been  under  the  orders 
of  Parmcnion,  when  the  latter  was  put  to  death  by 
order  of  Alexander,  B.  c.  330.  In  common  with 
many  others  of  the  Macedonian  governors,  he  per- 
mitted himself  many  excesses  during  the  absence 
of  Alexander  in  the  remote  provinces  of  the  East : 
among  others  he  plundered  a  temple  at  Susa,  noted 
for  its  wealth,  on  which  charge  he  was  put  to  death 
by  Alexander  after  his  return  from  India,  B.C. 
325.  (Arrian,  Anab.  vl  27.  §§  8,  12  ;  Curt. 
X.  1.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

HERA'GORAS  ('HpctT^Jpoj),  a  Greek  historian 
of  uncertain  date.  A  work  of  his,  called  Mc7apur«(, 
is  quoted  by  Eudocia  (p.  440),  and  by  the  scholiast 
on  Apollonius  Rhodius  (i.  211),  who  calls  him 
Hesagoras.  [£.  E.] 

HERAS  (•Hpoy),  a  physician  of  Cappadocia, 
who  lived  after  Heracleides  of  Tarentom  (Galen, 
De  Compos.  Medieam.  sec.  Gen,  v.  6,  toL  xiii.  p. 
812),  and  before  Andromachus  (Galen,  De  Com- 
pos, Medieam.  sec.  Loc.  vi.  9,  vol.  xii.  p.  989),  and 
therefore  probably  in  the  first  century  b.  c.  He 
wrote  some  works  on  pharmacy,  which  are  very 
frequently  quoted  by  Galen,  but  of  which  nothing 
but  a  few  fmgmeuts  remain.    His  prescriptions  am 
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quoted  alio  by  other  ancient  medical  writers,  and 
he  may  perhaps  be  the  physician  mentioned  by 
MarUal  (Epigr.  vi.  78.  3).  Sec  C.  G.  Kuhn, 
Addiiam.  ad  Eleneh.  Medic  VeU  a  J,  A,  Fabric, 
in  **Bibl.  Graeoa  "  exhibUum,  [W.  A.  G.] 

HB'RCULES.    [Hbraclbs.] 

HERCU'LIUS  ('EpKo6\ios)^  praefectus  prae- 
torio  lUyrici,  a.  d.  408 — 412,  is  probably  the 
Hercnlios  to  whom  one  of  the  letters  of  Chrysostom 
is  addressed.  It  is  in  answer  to  a  letter  from 
Herculius  to  Chrysostom,  and  expresses  Chrysofr- 
tom*8  appreciation  of  the  affection  of  Herculius  for 
him,  which  was  **  known  by  aD  the  city,^  L  e.  of 
Constantinople.  The  letter  was  written  during 
Chrysostom*s  exile,  a.  d.  404 — 407.  (Chrysostom, 
Operoj  ToL  iiL  p.  859,  ed.  Paris,  1834,  &c ;  Cod. 
Theod.  11.  tit.  17.  §  4;  tit  22.  $  6  ;  12.  tit.  1.  § 
172;  16. tit.  1.  §49.)  [J. CM.] 

HERCUXIUS    MAXIMIA'NUS.     [Maxi- 

MIANUS.] 

HERCYNA  (•Epicwo),  a  divinity  of  the  lower 
world,  respecting  whom  the  following  tradition  is 
related.  She  was  a  daughter  of  Trophonius,  and 
once  while  she  was  ph&ying  with  Cora,  the  daughter 
of  Demeter  in  the  grove  of  Trophonius,  near  Leba- 
deia  in  Boeotia,  she  let  a  goose  fly  away,  which  she 
carried  in  her  hand.  The  bird  flew  into  a  cave, 
and  concealed  itself  under  a  block  of  stone.  When 
Cora  pulled  the  bird  forth  from  its  hiding  place,  a 
well  gushed  forth  from  under  the  stone,  which  was 
called  Hercyna.  On  the  bank  of  the  rivulet  a 
temple  was  afterwards  erected,  with  the  statue  of 
a  maiden  carrying  a  goose  in  her  hand  ;  and  in  the 
cave  there  were  two  statues  with  staves  surrounded 
by  serpents,  Trophonius  and  Hercyna,  resembling 
the  statues  of  Asdepius  and  Hygeia.  (Paus.  ix. 
39.  §  2.)  Hercyna  rounded  the  worship  of  Deme- 
ter at  Lebadeia,  who  hence  received  the  surname  of 
Hercyna.  (Lycoph.  153,  with  the  note  of  Tzetzes.) 
Hercyna  was  worshipped  at  Lebadeia  in  common 
with  Zeus,  and  sacrifices  were  ofiered  to  both  in 
common.  (Li v.  xlv.  27.)  [L.  S.] 

HERDO'NIUS,  AKPIUS,  a  Sabine  chieftain, 
who,  in  B.C.  460,  during  the  disturbances  that 
preceded  tne  Terentilian  law  at  Rome,  with  a  band 
of  outlaws  and  slaves,  made  himself  master  of  the 
capitoL  The  enterprise  was  so  well  planned  and 
conducted,  that  the  fint  intimation  of  it  to  the 
people  of  Rome  was  the  war-shout  and  trumpets  of 
the  invaders  from  the  summit  of  the  capitoline  hiU. 
Herdonius  was  most  probably  in  league  with  a 
section  of  the  patrician  party,  and  especially  with 
the  Fabian  house,  one  of  whose  members,  Kaeso 
Fabius,  had  recently  been  exiled  for  his  violence 
in  the  comitia.  Without  some  connivance  wiUiin 
the  city,  the  exploit  of  Herdonius  seems  incredible. 
At  the  head  of  at  least  4000  men  (Li v.  iii  15 ; 
Dionys.  x.  14),  he  dropped  down  the  Tiber,  passed 
unbailed  under  the  walls  of  Rome,  and  through  the 
Carmental  gate,  which,  although  from  a  religious 
feehng  (Li v.  ii.  49;  Ov.  F^uti,  il  201).  it  was 
always  open,  was  certainly  not  usually  unguarded, 
and  ascended  the  clivus  capitolinus  by  a  peopled 
street,  the  vicus  jugalis.  Herdonius  proclaimed 
freedom  to  slaves  who  should  join  him,  abolition  of 
debts,  and  defence  of  the  plebs  from  their  opprea* 
sort.  But  his  offen  attracted  neither  bond  nor  free 
man,  and  his  demand  that  the  exiles  should  be  re- 
called was  equally  disregarded.  His  success  indeed 
was  confined  to  the  capture  of  the  citadeL  On  the 
fourth  day  from  his  entry  the  capitol  was  re-taken, 
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and  Herdonius  and  neariy  all  his  followers  wert 
slain,  after  a  desperate  and  protracted  resistanee. 
(Liv.  iii.  15—19  ;  Dionys.  x.  14—17.)  The  ex- 
ploit  of  Herdonius,  although  much  misrepresented 
by  both  Livy  and  Dionysins,  and  probably  by  the 
annalists  whom  they  consulted,  throws  amsideiable 
light  on  the  political  history  of  Rome  in  the  first 
century  of  the  republic.  It  is  amply  narrated  by 
Niebuhr  {HisL  of  Jiome^  vol.  u.  pp.  293— 29|S), 
and  analysed  by  Arnold  {HisL  o/Rome^  vol  i  c 
xi.  note  11.)  [W.  R  D.) 

HERDO'NIUS,  TURN  US,  of  Aricia  in  h^ 
tium,  having  inveighed  against  the  arrogance  of 
Tarquin  the  Proud,  and  warned  his  countrymen 
against  putting  trust  in  him,  Tarquin  accused 
him  of  plotting  his  death.  Witnesses  were  sub- 
orned, and  weapons  were  conveyed  by  treacherous 
slaves  into  the  house  where  Herdonins  lodged. 
His  guilt  was  therefore  inferred,  and  Herdonius 
was  condemned  by  the  great  assembly  of  the  La- 
tins, and  drowned  in  the  Aqua  Feientina.  (Liv. 
i.  50,  51  ;  Dionys.  iv.  45 — 48.)  The  latter  his- 
torian relates  the  story  with  some  diffsrenees,  and 
makes  Herdonius  a  native  of  Corioli.     [  W.  B.  D.] 

HE'REAS  CHp^),  an  historical  writer,  a  na- 
tive of  Megara,  quoted  by  Plutarch  (Thes.  20,  32, 
5b/.  10.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

HERENNIA    ETRUSCILLA.        [Etbu&- 

CILLA.] 

HEREN'NIA  GENS,  originally  Samnite  (Liv. 
ix.  3  ;  Appian,  Samnit,  4.  §  3),  and  by  the  Sam- 
nite invasion  established  in  Campania  (Liv.  iv,  37, 
vii.  38,  xxxix.  13),  became  at  a  later  period  a 
plebeian  house  at  Rome.  (Cic.  BruL  45,  ad  Att. 
I  18,  19  ;  Sail  Hist.  iL  ap.  (7a^  x.  20  ;  Liv. 
xxiiu  43.)  The  Herennii  were  a  fiunily  of  rank  in 
Italy.  They  were  the  hereditary  patrons  of  the 
MariL  (Plut.  Mar,  5.)  Herennius  was  a  leading 
senator  of  Nola  in  Campania  (Liv.  xxiiL  48)  ;  and 
M.  Herennius  was  decurio  of  Pompeii  abovt  B.  c. 
63.  ( Plin.  H.  N,  U.  51.)  From  a  onn  (see  be- 
low), from  the  cognomen  Siculus  (VaL  Max.  ix. 
12.  §  6),  and  the  settlement  of  an  Herennius  at 
Leptis  as  a  merchant  (Cic.  in  Verr.  L  5,  v.  59), 
one  branch  at  least  of  the  &mily  seems  to  have 
been  engaged  in  commerce  (Macrob.  SaL  iii.  6 ; 
Serv.  ad  Aetu  viii.  363),  e^wcially  in  the  Sicilian 
and  African  trade,  and  in  the  purchase  and  ex- 
portation of  the  sUphium — firmla  TSmgHama — 
(Sprengel,  Rei  Herbar.  p.  84),  from  Cyrene.  (Plin. 
H,  N,  xix.  3.)  The  Herennii  appear  finr  the  first 
time  in  the  Fasti,  b.  &  93.  Under  the  empire 
they  held  various  provincial  and  military  offioea 
(Joseph.  Antiq.  xviiL  16 ;  Tac.  HitL  iv.  19 ;  Dioo 
Cass.  IxviL  13 ;  Plin.  Ep.  viL  S3);  and  the  wifis 
of  the  Emperor  Decins  (a.  d.  249)  was  Herennia 
EtrusciUa.  [Etruscilla  ;  J&rauscua.]  The  cof- 
nomens  which  occur  under  the  republic  are  BaI- 
Bua,  Bassus,  CBRBIN1I78,  PoNTiUfl,  and  SlCITLUi; 
As  the  surnames  of  Balboa,  Bassos,  and  Cetriniosy 
have  been  omitted  onder  these  nameai  thcj  ara 
placed  under  the  gentile  name. 

For  the  cognomens  onder  the  empinii  see  the 
alphabetical  list  on  p.  408. 

In  the  Herennian,  at  in  other  fiunPiea  of  Sabel- 
lian  origin,  a  pecoliarity  in  the  system  of  namea  ia 
to  be  noted*  To  the  fiunily  or  paternal  nane  waa 
added  that  of  the  mother  or  wife.  Thus  the  aoD  of 
Cerrinius  and  Minia  Paculla  (liv.  zzziz.  13)  b 
Minius  Cerrinius,  who,  by  maniMe  widi  a^  He- 
rennia, becomes  Herennios  Cefriaiia.    The  aw 
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of  the  onperor  Decius  and  Herennia  Etniscilla  was 
■tjled  Herennius  Etruacus  Messius  Decius.  There 
was  both  assamption  and  deposition  of  names  in 
this  system.  Thus  Minius  Cerrinius  dropped  the 
fonner  of  his  appellations  when  he  took  that  of 
Herennius.  (Comp.  Odttling,  Staatsverfassung  der 
/2ms.  p.  5,  &c.)  [W.B.D.] 
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COIN   OF   HSRXNNL4   GXN8. 

The  preceding  coin,  which  represents  on  the  ob- 
▼erse  a  female  head,  with  the  legend  pixtas,  and 
on  the  reverse  a  son  carrying  his  father  in  his  arms, 
has  reference  to  the  celebrated  act  of  filial  affec- 
tion of  two  brothers  of  Catana,  who  carried  off  their 
aged  parents  in  the  midst  of  an  eruption  of  Mount 
Aetna.  (Comp.  Claudian,  IdylL  7 ;  Eckhel,  vol. 
i.  p.  203,  vol  r.  p.  224.) 

HERE'NNIUS.  1.  C.  Herennius,  was,  ac- 
cording to  some  annalists,  one  of  three  commis- 
sioners for  assigning  lands  to  the  Latin  colony  at 
Placentia,  in  B.C.  218.  An  insurrection  of  the 
Boian  Oauls  compelled  Herennius  and  his  colleagues 
to  take  refuge  in  Mutina.  (Liv.  xxi.  25.)  Ao- 
cording  to  Polybius  (iii.  40),  the  commissioners 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  insurgents. 

2.  Herennius  Rassus,  was  one  of  the  principal 
citiaens  of  Nola  in  Campanixu  The  ruling  order 
in  Nola  was  Sabellian  (Liv.  ix.  28  ;  Strab.  v.  p. 
249) ;  but  from  its  zealous  emulation  of  Cumae 
and  Neapolis,  Nola  was  almost  a  Greek  city  (Dio- 
nys.  XV.  b.fragm.  Mai),  and  thence  may  have  pro- 
ceeded its  staunch  preference  of  a  Roman  to  a 
Carthaginian  alliance:  for  Herennius  was  the 
spokesman  of  his  fellow-citizens  when,  in  B.  c.  215, 
they  rejected  Hanno*s  proposals  to  revolt  to  Han- 
nibaL     (Liv.  xxiii.  43.) 

3.  Herennius  Cerrinius,  was  the  son  of 
Paculla  Minia,  a  Campanian  woman,  who  lived  at 
Rome.  Paculla  was  the  arch-priestess,  and  Heren- 
nius one  of  the  chief  hierophants  of  the  Baccha- 
nalia in  that  city,  B.  c.  186.  (Liv.  xxxix.  13,  19.) 
It  is  probable  that  the  son  of  Paculla  became  an 
Herennius  by  marriage  with  Herennia,  according 
to  the  Sabellian  practice  of  annexing  the  wife*s 
name  to  the  paternal  or  family  appellation.  (See 
Herennia  Gens  and  Gottling,  StaaUterfassung 
der  R'onu  p.  5.) 

4.  M.  OcTAVius  Herennius,  was  originally 
a  flute-player,  but  afterwards  engaged  in  trade, 
and  throve  so  well  tliat  he  dedicated  to  Hercules  a 
tenth  of  his  gains.  Once,  while  sailing  with  his 
wares,  Herennius  was  attacked  by  pirates,  but  he 
beat  them  off  valiantly,  and  saved  his  liberty  and 
cargo.  Then  Hercules  showed  Herennius  in  a 
dream  that  it  was  he  who  had  given  him  strength 
in  his  need.  So,  when  he  came  back  to  Rome, 
Herennius  besought  the  senate  for  a  piece  of 
ground,  whereon  he  built  a  chapel  to  Hercules, 
and  placed  in  it  an  image  of  the  god,  and  wrote  un- 
derneath the  image  **  Herculi  Victori,^*  in  token  of 
his  deliverance  from  the  pirates.  The  chapel  stood 
near  the  Porta  Trigemina,  at  the  foot  of  the  Aven- 
tine.    The  story  of  its  foundation  is  probably  a 


temple  legend.  (Masuriua  Sabinus,  Memoricd,  ii. 
ap.  Maenb,  Sat.  iil  6 ;  Senr.  ad  Aen,  viii.  363.) 
The  latter,  indeed,  calls  the  pioos  merchant  M. 
Octavius  Eseminus,  but  his  version  of  the  story  is 
substantially  the  same  with  that  in  Macrobius. 

5.  C.  Herennius,  was  the  hereditary  patron 
of  the  Marii,  and  possessed  probably  a  patrimonial 
estate  near  Arpinum.  When  C.  Marius  the  elder, 
about  B.C.  115,  was  impeached  for  bribery  at  his 
praetorian  oomitia,  Herennius  was  cited,  but  r^ 
fused  to  give  evidence  against  him,  aUqging  that 
it  was  unlawful  for  a  patron  to  injure  his  client. 
(Plut.  Mar,  6.) 

6.  M.  Herennius,  was  consul  in  b.c.  93. 
(Fast.;  Obseq.  112.)  Although  a  plebeian  and  an 
indifferent  orator,  he  carried  his  election  against  the 
high-bom  and  eloquent  L.  Marcins  Philippuf. 
(Cic.  BrtU.  45,  pro  Murtn,  17.)  Pliny  (i/.  N, 
19,  3)  mentions  the  consulate  of  Herennins  as  re- 
markable for  the  quantity  of  Cyrenaic  silphium — 
ferula  Tingitana  (Sprengel,  Rei  Herhar.  p.  84.), 
then  brought  to  Rome.  This  costly  drug  was 
worth  a  silver  denarius  the  pound  ;  and  the  mer- 
cantile connections  of  the  Herennii  in  Africa  may 
have  caused  this  unusual  supply. 

7.  C.  Herennius,  was  tribune  of  the  plebi  in 
B.  c.  80,  and  opposed  a  rogatio  of  L.  Sulla,  the 
dictator,  for  n^ailling  Cn.  Pompey  from  Africa. 
(Sail.  Hid.  ii  ap.  GtU.  x.  20  ;  comp.  Plut. 
Pomp.  13.)  After  the  death  of  Sulk,  this  Heren- 
nius probably  joined  Sertorius  in  Spain,  a  c.  76 — 
72 :  since  a  legatus  of  that  name  was  defeated  and 
slain  by  Pompey  near  Valentia.  (Plut.  Pomp, 
18;  Zonar.  x.  2 ;  SaU.  Hi»t.  Ul  fragin.  p.  215. 
ed.  Gerlach.  min.)  Whether  C  Herennius,  a 
senator,  convicted  (before  b.  c.  69)  of  peculation 
(Cic.  in  Verr.  L  13.  §  39),  were  the  same  person, 
is  uncertain. 

8.  T.  Herennius,  a  banker  at  Leptis  in  Africa, 
whom  C.  Verres,  while  praetor  in  Sicily,  a  c.  73 
— 71,  put  to  death,  altJiough  his  character  and 
innocence  were  attested  by  more  than  a  hundred 
Roman  citizens  resident  at  Syracuse.  (Cic.  m  Verr, 
i.  5,  V.  59.) 

9.  C.  Herennius,  to  whom  the  treatise  on 
rhetoric — Rhetoricorwn  ad  C.  Herentrntm  Libri  IV, 
— is  addressed,  cannot  be  identified  with  any  of 
the  preceding  or  following  Herennii  (ad  Herenn.  i. 
1,  ii.  1,  iv.  1,  56).  Respecting  this  work,  see 
Cicero,  p.  726,  &c. 

10.  M.  Herennius,  decorio  of  Pompeii,  about 
a  c.  63.  Shortly  before  the  conspiracy  of  CatH 
line,  Herennius  was  killed  by  li^tnbg  from  a 
cloudless  sky.  This  was  accounted  a  prodigy  ia 
augural  law,  and  the  death  of  Herennins  was 
reckoned  among  the  portents  which  announced  th« 
danger  of  Rome  from  treason.  (Plin.  H,  N.  iL 
51.) 

11.  C.  Hbrbnnius,  son  of  Sext  Herennioi 
(Cic  ad  AtL  i.  18),  was  tribune  of  the  pleba  in 
a  c.  59,  when  he  lealonaly  seconded  P.  Clodins 
[Claudius,  No.  40]  in  his  efforts  to  past  by  adop- 
tion into  a  plebeian  fiunUy.  [Fontuus,  No.  6.1 
(Cic  ad  Att.  L  18,  19.) 

12.  L.  Herennius,  a  friend  of  Cioero»  who 
seconded  L.  Atratinus  [AraiTiNUS,  No.  7]  in  his 
accusation  of  M.  Caelius  Rufiu,  a  c.  56.  (Cic. 
pro  Cad.  11.) 

1 3.  L.  Herennius  Balbus,  demanded  that  the 
shives  (familia)  of  Milo  and  Fausta  his  wife  should 
be  submitted  to  the  torture,  in  order  to  elicit  their 
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fvidunce  mpecting  the  murdar  of  P.  Clodioi  on 
the  20th  gf  JanoBiy,  h.  c  £2.  (Aiciin.  in  Ck. 
MSanian.p.  35.0rUL) 

14.  Hkrknnius,  b  jming  man  of  pnfligate 
linbili,  whom  Augiiitiit  expelled  from  tbe  army. 
When  Ihe  oracr  wu  Uaued,  he  asked.  "  How  gholl 
I  prewnt  myaelf  al  home  ?  Whst  can  I  uy  In 
my  lather f      "Tell    him,"    replied    Auguitui, 

Marred  on  the  forehead  bj  a  iloiie,  and  boaated  of 
it  u  an  honourable  wound.  Bal  Aogmiui  lonn- 
■clted  him  :  "  Herenniui,  next  time  jou  mn  Hway, 
do  not  look  behind  you."     (Macrob.  Sal.  ii.  i.) 

U.  M.  HiHENMUa,  M.  r.  PiCBS-s,  wa»  coniul 
luffectaa  in  tbe  latt  two  mnnlht  of  B.  E.  34.  Tbe 
cognomen  Picbnh  i>  doubtful.  Ai  Picenam  wai  a 
Sabetlian  district,  Picena  may  indicate  a  branch  of 
the  Herennia  Gen.  aettled  therein.        [W.  B.  D.] 

IG.  IIiRm'NMius  CA'prro,  wai  procurator  of 
lamnia,  near  the  coast  of  Palealins.  He  arretted 
Herodet  Agrippa  [AonirpA,  Hehodss,  1.]  for  a 
debt  to  the  imperial  tieasury,  and  repotted  hii  de- 
falcalioD  and  contequent  flight  to  the  emperor 
Tiberiua,  a.  It.  35 — 6.  (Jowph.  Jnfi}.  iviii.  6. 
§3.4.)  [W.RD.l 

HERETJNIUS  ETRUSCUS.    IKtbuscub.] 


HERErNNIUS  0ALLU3.  IGallus.] 
HERE'NNIUS  UACER.  [Mackeu] 
HERE-NNIUS  MODESTI'N (JS.     [MoDU- 

HERE'NNIUS  PffU.IO.     [Pollio.] 
HERE'NNIUS  PO'NTIUS.     [Pontiub.] 

HERE'NNIUS  SENE'CIO.  [Sinkio.] 
HERE'NNIUS  SEVFRUS.  [Savaaua,] 
HERE'NNIUS  SI'CULUH.  [Siculus.] 
HERILLUSCHp^ot).  of  Carthage,  a  Stoic 

SbiloaDpher.  was  the  diaciple  of  Zeno  of  Cittium. 
le  did  not,  however,  confine  himaelf  to  tbe  opi- 
nion of  hit  mnater,  bat  held  >oma  doctnnea  directly 
oppoaed  to  them.  He  held  that  the  chief  good 
eonaiated  in  knowledge  (/itimj^>i).  Thii  nolion 
ia  often  attacked  by  Cicero,  who  in  two  placea 
ipeaka  of  hit  tenets  aa  "  jundiu  fracta  et  ei- 
ttincta,"  and  as  "  jampridem  eiploia."  He  wrote 
•ome  booka,  which,  according  to  Diogeaea,  were 
Bhorl,  but  full  of  force.  Their  tillei  were  Uipl 
^■rrlnvt,  Tltpl  nSir,  Iltpi  ilnAijifwui,  Nii^u- 
^'rfft,  MaAtvTiK6%,  'Ampifiuv  tiiina\oi,  Aia- 
OKit^ar,  EMimy,  'Ep^qi,  Miiteio,  AioAoTOi, 
9iatis  ^iiad.  Cleanthea  wrote  againal  him. 
(Diog.  Laert.  lii.  165,  166,  174;  Ck.  Atad.  ii. 
4-2,  dt  Fm.  ii.  II,  13,  ir.  U,  15,  T.  6.  25,  di 
Offic.  12,  de  OroL  ill.  17  j  Brocker,  Ilitl.  fliilat. 
vol.  i.  p.  971  i  Ritter,  Gnci.  d.  PhUoi.  vol  iii.  p. 
509;  Fabric.  BiJ.  Gratt.  toL  iii.  p.  564;  Krug, 
IhriUi  <k  nntwa  Itom  Snif-lia  tjjJoia  an  aplo- 
•Umla.  in  the  Symlnl.  a.t  IIM.  Fkil.  Lips.  Wii, 
4.0.)  [P.  S.) 

HK'HIUS  ASI'NIUS.     [A»i.Mi»,  No.  i.J 


HEHMAPHB0DITU8. 

HERHA'GORAS  ('Epwn^pai.)  1.  OfTeniXMi 
a  diatiDguiahed  Greek  rheloHcian  of  the  time  ol 
Pompey  and  Cicem.  He  belonged  to  the  Rhodian 
acbool  of  oratory,  and  appears  to  hare  tried  to  ercet 
at  an  orator  (or  rather  dechiiiner)  at  well  ai  a 
teacher  of  rhetoric.  (Quintil.  v.  3.  S  59,  viil  pr. 
I  3 ;  Suid.  I.  e.  'Ef,ttr,6pat.)     Bui  it  it  eapeeJaUy 
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what  ia  called  Ihe 
mode  a  peculiar  divition  of  the  partt 
which  differed  from  that  adopted  by 
ant.  (Quintil.  iii.  l.g  16.)  Cicero 
;)appDtet  hit  lystem,  but  QuinUlian 
aeienos  ii  (iii.  3.  %  9,  5.  |§  4,  16,  &t,  6.  §  56), 
though  in  tome  partt  the  latter  centnrea  whst 
Cicero  approve*  of.  (Cic.  it  ImenL  L  1 1 ;  Quintil. 
iii.  6.  §  60,  (k.)  But  in  hit  eagemett  to  tyttema- 
tiae  the  parti  of  an  oialion,  he  entirely  lost  light 
of  the  practical  poinl  of  view  hom  which  oratory 
muit  be  regarded.  {Quintil  iii.  11.  §  22  ;  Tacit, 
de  Oral.  19.)  He  appears  to  haie  been  the  author 
of  eererat  werki  which  are  loat:  Suidaa  mcniiona 
'PirTO|iiKai,  Ilfpl  jfepTOffiai,  Iltpl  fpilirivi,  Hifl 
o'X^^TW.  n«pl  Tp4vovTor.  (See  the  paaaagea  in 
which  Cicero  ditcuitei  the  Tiewi  of  Hermagorai  in 
Orelli't  Onoia.  Tall.  i.  v.;  comp.  Weatetmann, 
Gt»A.H.  GrucA.  BrrrdUamk.  3  61.  note  11,  3  63. 
notes  II— 13;  CO.  Pidecit.  de  Htrraagora  Hi— 
lort  aHUBualatio,  Henfeld,  1839,  4to.) 

2.  Surtiamed  Canon,  likewiie  a  Greek  rhetori- 
cian, who  lived  in  the  lime  of  AtigiialDt,and  taught 
rhetoric  at  Rome,  together  with  Caecilltis,  and  is 
called  Hennagoraa  the  younger.  He  was  a  diaciple 
of  Theodonii  of  Oadara.  (QuinUI.  iii.  I.  g  IS; 
Suid.  I,  o.  'Efurfipai,  who  confounda  the  Temnian 
with  Hennflaoraa  Canon.)  Whether  the  Henna- 
goraa with  whom  Pompey,  on  his  relom  from  Atia, 
diiputed  al  Rhodet  n^  Tni  tcaff  lA«u  fqTtjotM 
(PlaL  Pomp.  42),  ia  the  younger  or  elder  one,  ia 

3.  Of  Amphipolia,  a  Stoic  philosopher  ud  dia- 
ciple of  Peneua,  the  alave  and  aftenrarda  freedman 
of  Zeno.  He  it  mentioned  only  by  Suidat  (£.  r.), 
who  alto  giies  the  titles  of  tome  of  bit  works, 
which  are  completely  lost  [L.  S.] 

HERMANU'BIS  ('EfwoFofiSu),  a  ton  of  Oaitit 
and  Nephlhya,  wai  represented  aa  a  human  being 
with  a  dog't  head,  and  regarded  at  the  tymbid  of 
the  Egyptian  prieithood,  engaged  in  the  iniea^ 
ration  of  truth.  (Plut.  <U  It.  ti  Oi.  61  ;  Diod.  i. 
18,87,)  [L.S.] 

HERMAPHRODITUS{'E,.fia*p«"-o').  The 


and  it  aynouymous  with  Aviptr/Jnitt  >vniv0por, 
■iularipoi,  Ik,  He  was  originally  a  nuje  Aphro- 
dite (Apbroditua),  and  represented  as  a  Heime* 
with  the  phallut,  tbe  symbol  of  fertility  (Pans.  i. 
19.  3  2),  but  afterwarda  at  a  diiine  being  dm- 
faining  the  two  seiea,  and  tiaaally  with  (be  head, 
breasts,  and  body  of  a  female,  but  with  the  aerual 
parts  of  a  man.  According  to  a  tradition  in  Ovid 
(JVef.  iv.  235,  Ac),  he  wat  a  ton  of  Hermet  and 
Aphrodite,  and  eonieqnentlj  a  great-grandson  of 
Athia,  whence  he  ia  called  AUantiadaor  AtLoHia. 
fOv.  MH.  ir.  368  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  271.)  He  bad 
inherited  the  beauty  of  both  hit  parenlt,  and  wai 
brought  up  by  the  nympha  of  Mount  Ida.  In  hia 
fifteenth  year  be  went  to  Caria  ^  in  the  neighboui^ 
houd  of  Halieamattut  he  laid  down  by  &e  well 
Sntmacia.  The  nymph  of  the  well  fell  in  love  with 
him,  and  tried  to  win  hit  afliicltoiit,  but  in  vain 
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Odce  wben  he  was  bathing  in  the  well,  she  em- 
braced him,  and  prayed  to  the  gods  that  they  might 
peimit  her  to  remain  united  with  him  for  ever. 
The  gods  granted  the  request,  and  the  bodies  of  the 
youth  aod  the  nymph  became  united  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  two  together  could  not  be  called 
either  a  man  or  a  woman,  but  were  both.  Plerma-. 
phroditna,  on  becoming  aware  of  the  change,  prayed 
that  in  future  every  one  who  bathed  in  the  well 
•hoold  be  metamorphosed  into  an  hermaphrodite. 
(Ot.  Lc;  Diod.  iv.  6  ;  Lucian,  Dial,  Deor.  15. 
2  ;  VitruY.  ii.  8  ;  Fest  s.  v.  ScUmacis.)  In  this,  as 
in  other  mythological  stories,  we  must  not  suppose 
that  the  idea  is  based  on  a  fact,  but  the  idea  gave 
rise  to  the  tale,  and  thus  received,  as  it  were,  a 
coi^rete  body.  The  idea  itself  was  probably  de- 
rived from  the  worship  of  nature  in  the  East, 
where  we  find  not  only  monstrous  compounds  of 
animala,  but  also  that  peculiar  kind  of  dualism 
which  manifests  itself  in  the  combination  of  the 
male  and  female.  Others,  however,  conceive  that 
the  hermaphrodites  were  subjects  of  artistic  repre- 
sentation rather  than  of  religious  worship.  The  an- 
cient artists  frequently  represented  hermaphrodites, 
either  in  groups  or  separately,  and  either  in  a 
reclining  or  a  standing  attitude.  The  first  cele- 
brated statue  of  an  hermaphrodite  was  that  by  Po- 
lycles.  (Plin.  H,  N.  xxiv.  19,  20  ;  com  p.  Hein- 
rich,  Commentatio  qua  Hermaphroditorum  Ariis 
amtiqmae  OperUtus  intignium  Orpines  et  Causae  ex- 
pluxmUtr,  llamburg,  1805  ;  Welcker,  in  Creuzer 
and  Daub^s  Studien,  iv.  p.  1G9,  &c)         [L.  S.] 

HERMA'PIAS  {'Epfuiirlas  or  'EpfMmrias)^  a 
Greek  grammarian,  who  is  mentioned  several  times 
in  the  Venetian  scholia  on  Homer,  among  the 
commentators  of  the  Ilomeric  poems  {ad  II.  iv.  235, 
xi.  326,  xiiL  137.)  From  these  passages  we  learn 
that  his  commentary  treated  on  grammar,  accent, 
and  the  like  ;  but  the  author,  as  well  as  his  com- 
mentaries, are  otherwise  unknown.  [L.  S.] 

HERMARCHUS  CEpfxapxos),  sometimes,  but 
incorrectly,  written  Hermachua.  He  was  a  son  of 
Agemarchus,  a  poor  man  of  Mytilene,  and  was  at 
first  brought  up  as  a  rhetorician,  but  afterwards 
became  a  faithful  disciple  of  Epicurus,  who  left  to 
him  his  garden,  and  appointed  him  his  successor  as 
the  head  of  his  school,  about  B.  c.  270.  ( Ding. 
Laert  x.  1 7,  24.)  He  died  in  the  house  of  Lysius 
at  an  advanced  age,  and  left  behind  him  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  great  philosopher.  Cicero  {de  Fin.  ii.  30) 
has  preserved  a  letter  of  Epicurus  addressed  to 
hira.  Hermarchus  was  the  author  of  several  works, 
which  are  characterised  by  Diogenes  Laertius  (x. 
24)  as  KdWuTTo,  viz.  'EirioroAiKci  irtpl  'Efiireja- 
K\iovs,  in  22  books,  Tl(p\  rwv  fiadTjfidTwv^  Tlp6s 
nAarwfa,  and  Tlpos  *Apiaror4\riv ;  but  all  of  them 
are  lost,  and  we  know  nothing  about  them  but 
their  titles.  But  from  an  expression  of  Cicero  (de 
Nat.  Deor.  i.  33),  we  may  infer  that  his  works 
were  of  a  polemical  nature,  and  directed  against 
the  philosophy  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  on 
Empedocles.  (Comp.  Cic.  Acad.  ii.  30;  Athen. 
xiii.  p.  588  ;  Phot.  DiU.  Cod.  1G7,  p.  115,  b.  ed. 
Bekker.)  It  should  be  remarked  that  his  name 
was  formerly  written  Hermachus,  until  it  was  cor- 
rected by  V^illoibon  in  his  Anecdota  Graec.  ii.  pp. 
159,  290.  LL.  S.] 

HERMAS  ('Epjuai),  a  disciple  of  the  apostle 
Paul,  and  one  of  the  apostolic  fathers.  So  at 
least  it  is  generally  believed,  and  it  is  further  sup- 
posed that  he  is  the  same  person  as  the  llermas 
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who  is  mentioned   in  St  Paulas  epistle  to  the 
Romans  (xvi.  14).     This  opinion  arose  from  the 
fact  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  of 
our  era  a  Greek  work   entitled   Hennae  Pastor 
(irotfti^)  was  circulated  from  Rome,  and  acquired 
a  great  reputation  in  the  Christian  church.     We 
possess  the  work  only  in  a  Latin  translation,  which 
seems  to  have  been  made  at  a  very  early  period, 
though  there   still   exist   some   fragments   of  the 
Greek   original,   which    have    been    collected   by 
Fabricius  (Cod.  Apocri/ph,  N.  T,  iii.  p.  738)  and 
Grabe  {SptciUg.  Pair.  i.  p.  303).     The  object  of 
the  author  of  this  treatise  is  to  instruct  his  read- 
ers in  the  duties  of  the  Christian  life,  the  neces- 
sity of  repentance,  man^s  relation  to  the  church, 
fasts,   prayer,  constancy   in   martyrdom,  and  the 
like  ;  bat  the  manner  in  which  he  inculcates  his 
doctrines  is  of  a  singular  kind,  for  he  represents 
them  as  divine  revelations,  which  were  made  to 
him  either  in  visions  or  by  his  own  guardian  angel, 
whom  he  calls  pastor  angelicus^  and  from  whom  his 
work  derives  its  name.   The  whole  work  is  divided 
into  three  books:  the  first  is  entitled  Visionesy  and 
contains  four  visions,  which  he  pretends  to  have 
been  ordered  to  commit  to  writing.     The  subjects 
are  mostly  of  an  ethical  nature,  or  the  church. 
The  second   contains    12   AfandaiOf  which    were 
given  to  Hermas  by  his  guardian  angel  as  answers 
to  questions  which  he  had  put  to  him.     The  third 
book,  entitled  Similitudinesy  contains  ten  similes, 
which  were  likewise  revealed  to  Hermas  by  his 
angel ;  and  the  similes  themselves  are  taken  from  a 
tree  and  a  tower.     By  these  three  means,  visions, 
commands  and  similes,  the  author  endeavours  to 
show  that  a  godly  life  consists  in  observing  the 
commands  of  God  and  doing  penance  ;  that  he  who 
leads  a  godly  life  is  safe  against  all  temptations 
and   persecutions,  and  will   ultimately  be  raised 
into  heaven.     The  objects  of  the  writer  were  thus 
evidently  good  and  noble,  but  some  of  his  opi- 
nions have  been  very  severely  censured  by  theo- 
logians, and  the  character  of  the  author  has  been 
the  subject  of  lively  controversies  down   to  the 
present  time.     Most  theologians  are  of  opinion 
that,  if  not  an  imposter,  he  was  at  least  a  person 
of  a  weak  understanding,  but  of  a  lively  and  en- 
thusiastic imagination.     Mosheim  judges  of  him 
most  severely,  and  treats  him  as  a  person  guilty 
of  a  most  unpardonable  pious  fraud,  and   whose 
production  is  of  scarcely  any  value.   The  doctrines, 
however,  are,  on  the  whole,  sound ;  and  as  to  the 
form  in  which  they  are  clothed,  it  is  impossible  for 
us  to  say  what  induced  him  to  adopt  it.    The  book 
itself  is  a  sort  of  devotional  treatise,  and  contains 
many  a  lesson,  encouragement  and  warning,  which 
must  have  been  usefid   to  the  early  Christians, 
and  have  comforted  them  under  the  sufferings  to 
which  they  were  exposed  in  those  times.     The 
high  estimation  in  which  the  work  was  held  is 
attested  by  Irenaeus  {adv,  Haeres,  iv.  3),  Clemens 
of  Alexandria  {Strom,  i.  29),  and  Origen.  {Eacplan, 
Epitt.   ad  Pom,    16.)      According    to    Eusebius 
{Hist,  Eedes,  iii.  3),  many  indeed  doubted  the 
genuineness  of  the  Pastor,  but  othen  had  it  read  in 
public,  and  regarded  it  as  a  necessary  introductioa. 
to  Christianity.     This  hitter  was  the  case,  accord- 
ing to  Hieronymus  {de  ScripL  EocUm.  10),  more 
especially  in   those  countries   where   Greek    was 
spoken ;  but  Hieronymus  himself  is  uncertain  in 
his  opinion,  for  sometimes  he  calls  it  a  useful  book, 
and  sometimes  a  fooli»h  one.    (CommetU,  m  Ilabae* 
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i.  1.)  Tertullian  {de  PtidicU,  10),  who  bad  judged 
it  very  severely,  doea  not  appear  to  have  made 
any  deep  impression  upon  his  readers,  for  the  fiwt 
of  the  Pastor  being  declared  an  apocryphal  work  by 
several  synods,  does  not  imply  any  opinion  as  to 
its  value  or  worthlessness,  but  only  shows  that 
they  did  not  regard  it  as  a  canonical  work. 

One  of  the  main  reasons  why  the  Pastor  was 
generally  held  in  such  high  esteem  was  undoubt- 
edly the  belief  that  its  author,  Hermas,  was  the 
same  as  the  one  mentioned  by  St  Paul,  an  opinion 
which  has  been  maintained  in  modem  times  by 
Dodwell,  Wake,  and  others.  But  although  there 
is  no  internal  evidence  to  prove  that  the  author 
of  the  Pastor  was  a  different  person,  yet  the  un- 
certainty of  the  early  church  (see  Tertull.  I,  c ; 
Euseb.  Hi»t,  Eocle$,  iii.  25)  seems  to  show  that 
the  author  himself  had  given  no  clue  to  ascertain 
the  identity,  and  perhaps  intentionally  avoided 
giving  any.  Another  opinion,  which  is  based 
on  ancient  authorities  {Curm,  e,  Mardonem^  iii.  in 
fin. ;  Muratori,  Antiq.  Ital.  med.  aevi,  iii.  p.  853, 
&c ),  is  that  Hennas,  the  author  of  the  Pastor,  was 
a  brother  of  Pius  II.,  bishop  of  Rome,  who  entered 
upon  his  office  about  the  middle  of  the  second 
century  after  Christ.  But  in  the  first  pkce,  the 
authorities  on  which  this  opinion  is  founded  are  of 
a  very  doubtful  nature  ;  and  secondly,  a  writer  of 
that  time  could  not  have  avoided  mentioning  some 
of  the  heresies  which  were  then  spreading,  but  of 
which  there  is  not  a  trace  in  the  Pastor.  Con- 
sidering, moreover,  that  the  work  already  enjoyed 
considerable  reputation  in  the  time  of  Irenaeus  and 
Clemens  of  Alexandria,  we  must  suppose  that  it 
was  written  either  in  the  time  of  the  apostles  or 
soon  after,  and  that  its  author  was  either  the  person 
mentioned  by  St.  Paul,  or  one  who  assumed  the 
name  of  that  person  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a 
greater  influence  upon  the  minds  of  his  readers. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Pastor  is  that  by  J. 
Faber,  Paris,  1513,  which  was  afterwards  often 
reprinted.  A  better  edition  is  that  of  Cotelier  in 
his  Patres  Apostol.  Paris,  1672.  It  is  also  printed 
in  other  collections  of  the  fathers  ;  but  a  very  good 
separate  edition,  together  with  the  Epistle  of  Bar- 
nabas, appeared  at  Oxford,  1685,  12mo.  (Cave, 
Hist.  Lit.  vol.  i.  p.  20,  &c  ;  Fabric  BUiL  Graec  vol. 
vii.  p.  18,  &c.;  Mosheim,  Comment,  de  Beb.  Christ, 
ante  CuntUant,  p.  106  ;  Neander,  Kircketmckiehte, 
vol.  i.  p.  1107.)  [L.  S.] 

HERMEIAS  or  HERMIAS  ('Epfuiat  or  'Ep- 
fdas:  tee  concerning  the  mode  of  writmg  this 
name,  Stahr,  Aristotelian  vol  L  p.  75).  1.  Tyrant 
or  dynast  of  the  cities  of  Atameus  and  Assos,  in 
Mysia,  celebrated  as  the  firiend  and  patron  of  Ari- 
stotle. He  is  said  to  have  been  an  eunuch,  and  to 
have  begun  life  as  a  slave,  but  whether  he  obtained 
his  liberty  or  not,  he  appears  to  have  early  risen 
to  a  confidential  position  with  Eubulus,  the  ruler 
of  Atameus  and  Assos.  If,  however,  Strabo*s 
statement,  that  he  repaired  to  Athens,  and  there 
attended  the  lectures  of  both  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
be  correct,  we  cannot  doubt  that  he  had  at  that 
time  obtained  his  freedom,  though  he  remained  at- 
tached to  the  service  of  Eubulus,  who  had  raised 
himself  from  the  situation  of  a  banker  to  the  undis- 
puted government  of  the  two  cities  already  men- 
tioned. In  this  position  Eubulus  maintain^  him- 
self till  his  death,  in  defiance,  it  would  appear,  of 
the  authority  of  Persia  (see  Arist  Pol.  ii.  4),  and 
on  that  event  Hermias  seems  to  have  succeeded  to 
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his  authority  without  opposition.  The  exact  period 
of  his  accession  is  unknovra,  and  we  know  not  how 
long  he  had  held  the  sovereign  power  when  he  in- 
vited Aristotle  and  Xenocrates  to  his  little  court, 
about  the  year  b.  c.  347.  The  long  sojourn  of 
Aristotle  with  him,  and  the  warm  attachment 
which  that  philosopher  formed  towards  him,  are 
strong  arguments  in  fiivour  of  the  character  of 
Hermias :  yet  the  relations  between  them  did  not 
escape  the  most  injurious  suspicions,  for  which 
there  was  doubtless  as  little  reason  as  for  the  ob- 
loquy with  which  Aristotle  was  loaded  when,  after 
the  death  of  Hermias,  he  married  Pythias,  the 
niece,  or,  according  to  other  accounts,  Uie  adopted 
daughter  of  his  friend  and  benefactor.  (Strab. 
xiii  p.  610  ;  Pseud.  Ammon.  vU.  Arittot,;  Aristo- 
des  ap.  Euseb.  Praep.  Ev.  xr.  2 ;  Diog.  Laert.  ▼.  S.) 

Of  oXhet  occurrences  under  the  rule  of  Hermias 
we  know  nothing ;  but  he  appears  to  have  main- 
tained himself  in  the  undisputed  sovereignty  of  hii 
little  state,  and  in  avowed  independence  of  Persia, 
until  the  year  845,  when  tne  Greek  genenQ, 
Mentor,  who  was  sent  down  by  the  Persian  king 
to  take  the  command  in  Asia  Minor,  decoyed  him, 
by  a  promise  of  safe  conduct,  to  a  personal  inter- 
view, at  which,  in  defiance  of  his  pledge,  he  seized 
and  detained  him  as  a  prisoner.  After  making 
use  of  his  signet  to  enforce  the  submission  of  the 
govemors  left  in  the  dtiea  subject  to  his  rule. 
Mentor  sent  him  as  a  captive  to  the  court  of 
Artaxerxes,  where  he  was  soon  after  put  to  death. 
(Died.  xvi.  5*2;  Strab.  xiiL  p.  610,  614;  Diog. 
Laert.  v.  6.) 

Aristotle  testified  his  reverence  for  the  memory 
of  his  friend,  not  only  by  erecting  a  statue  to  him 
at  Delphi,  but  by  ce^brating  his  praises  in  an  ode 
or  hymn,  addressed  to  Virtue,  which  has  fortunately 
been  preserved  to  the  present  day.  (A then.  xv. 
p.  696  ;  Diog.  Laert.  v.  6, 7)  Concerning  the  relar 
tions  of  the  philosopher  with  Hermias,  and  the  in- 
jurious imputations  to  which  they  gave  rise,  see  the 
article  Aristotlb  [vol.  i  p.  818],  and  Bla^esley*fe 
Life  of  Aristotle,  p.  85—44. 

2.  A  Carian  by  birth,  who  had  raised  himself  to 
be  the  fiivourite  and  chief  minister  of  Selencus 
Ceraunus,  and  was  left  at  the  head  of  aflairs  in 
Syria  by  that  monarch  when  he  set  out  on  the  ex- 
pedition across  the  Tauras,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  met  with  his  death,  B.C.  223.  That  event 
placed  Hermeias  in  the  possession  of  ahnost  undis- 
puted power,  the  young  king,  Antiochus  III.,  being 
then  only  in  his  15th  year ;  and  his  jealous  and 
grasping  disposition  led  him  to  remove  as  fiu  as 
possible  all  competitors  for  power.  The  fbnnidable 
revolt  of  Melon  and  Alexander  in  the  eaatein  pro- 
vinces of  the  kingdom  seemed  to  demand  all  the 
attention  of  Antiochus,  but  Hermeias  penoaded 
him  to  confide  the  conduct  of  the  army  sent  againil 
the  insurgents  to  his  generals.  Xenon  and  Theo- 
dotus,  while  he  advanced  in  penon  to  attack  Code- 
Syria.  Here,  however,  the  king  met  with  a  com- 
pkste  repulse,  while  the  army  sent  against  M<rfoo 
was  totally  defeated  by  that  general,  who  made 
himself  master  in  consequraoe  of  several  of  the 
provinces  bordering  on  the  Tigris.  The  opinion  of 
Hermeias,  who  still  opposed  the  march  of  Antio- 
chus to  the  East,  was  now  overruled,  and  the  king 
took  the  field  in  person  the  ensuing  spring.  But 
though  the  £svourite  had  succeeded  in  removing 
his  chief  opponent,  Epigenes,  by  a  fisbricated  diaige 
of  cou^iracy,   his  utter  incapacity  for 
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■Adn  was  iully  apparent  in  the  ensuing  campaign, 
in  which,  nevertbelesa,  Antiochos,  having  followed 
the  adrice  of  Zeaxis,  in  opposition  to  that  of  Her> 
■eiaa,  defeated  Molon  in  a  pitched  battle,  and  re- 
eoTered  the  rerolted  provinces.  But  during  the 
subsequent  halt  at  Seleuceia,  Henneias  had  again  an 
opportunity  of  di^laying  his  evil  disposition  by 
tae  cruelties  with  which,  notwithstanding  the  op- 
positkm  of  Antiochos,  he  stained  the  victory  of  the 
young  king.  Meanwhile,  the  birth  of  a  son  of 
Antiochus,  by  Laodice,  is  said  to  have  excited  in 
the  mind  of  this  profligate  and  ambitious  minister 
the  project  of  getting  rid  of  the  king  himself  in 
ocdcr  that  he  might  rule  with  still  more  uncon- 
trolled authority  under  the  name  of  his  infant  son. 
This  ne&rious  scheme  was  fortunately  revealed  in 
time  to  Antiochus,  who  had  long  regarded  Henneias 
with  fear  as  well  as  aversion,  and  he  now  gladly 
availed  himself  of  the  assistance  of  his  physician, 
Apoilophanes,  and  others  of  his  friends,  to  rid  him- 
self of  his  minister  by  assassination.  Polybius, 
who  is  our  sole  authority  for  all  the  preceding 
£Kta,  has  drawn  Uie  character  of  Henneias  in  the 
Uackest  colours,  and  represents  his  death  as  a  sub- 
ject of  general  rejoicing,  though  he  considers  his 
fiue  as  a  very  inadequate  punishment  for  his  mis- 
deeds.    (Polyb.  V.  41—66.)  [R  H.  B]. 

HERMEIAS  ('Ep/M(as).  1.  An  iambic  poet, 
a  native  of  Curia  in  Cyprus.  He  was  a  contem- 
porary of  Alexander  the  Great,  but  only  a  few 
fragments  of  his  productions  have  come  down  to 
ns.  (Athen.  xiii.  p.  563  ;  Schneidewin,  Ddectut 
Poe*.  p.  242.) 

2.  Of  Methymna  in  Lesbos,  the  author  of  a 
history  of  Sicily,  the  third  book  of  which  is  quoted 
by  Athenaeus  (x.  p.  438) ;  but  we  know  from 
Diodonis  Siculus  (xv.  37)  that  Hermeias  related 
the  history  of  Sicily  down  to  the  year  b.  c.  376, 
and  that  the  whole  work  was  divided  into  ten  or 
twelve  books.  Stephanus  Byzantius  {s,  v.  XoAk/s ) 
^)eaks  of  a  Periegesis  of  Hermeias,  and  Athe- 
naeus (iv.  p.  149)  quotes  the  second  book  of  a 
woric  Titpi  rov  FpifPtiov  'Air^AA«vof,  by  one  Her- 
meias, but  whether  both  or  either  of  them  is  iden- 
tical with  the  historian  of  Sicily  is  quite  uncer- 
tain. 

3.  A  Christian  writer,  who  seems  to  have  lived 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  second  century  after  Christ, 
and  about  the  time  of  Tatianus.  Respecting  his 
life  nothing  is  known,  but  we  possess  under  his 
name  a  Greek  work,  entitled  Auurvpn6s  ruy  l^w 
^tAo<r<(^r,  in  which  the  author  holds  the  Greek 
philos<^her8  up  to  ridicule.  It  is  addressed  to  the 
friends  and  relations  of  the  author,  and  is  intended 
to  guard  them  against  the  errors  of  the  pagan  phi- 
losophers. The  author  puts  together  the  various 
opinions  of  philosophers  on  nature,  the  world,  God, 
his  nature,  and  relation  to  the  world,  the  human 
soul,  &c. ;  shows  their  discrepancies  and  inconsist- 
encies, and  thus  proves  their  uselessness  and  in- 
sufficiency on  those  important  questions.  The 
author  is  not  without  considerable  wit  and  talent, 
and  his  work  is  of  some  importance  for  the  history 
of  ancient  philosophy.  It  is  divided  into  nineteen 
chapters,  and  was  first  published  with  a  Latin 
translation  by  Seiler  at  Zurich,  1553,  8vo.,  and 
again  in  1560,  foL  It  was  subsequently  printed 
in  several  collections  of  ecclesiastical  writers,  e.  g. 
in  Morell's  Tabul.  Compendios.  (Basel,  1580,  8vo. 
p.  189,  &€.),  in  several  editions  of  Justin  Martyr, 
in  the  edition  of  Tatianus  by  W.  Worth  (Oxford, 
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1700,  Bvo.),  in  the  AucUtrimm  Bibl.  Pair.  (Paris, 
1 624,  fol.),  and  in  Gallandi's  ^t&^  Pa/r.  vol. ii.  p.  68, 
&c.  A  separate  edition,  with  notes  by  H.  Wol^ 
Gale,  and  Worth,  was  published  by  J.  C.  Dmnme- 
rich,  Halle,  1 764, 8vo.  (Comp.  Fabric  BibL  Gmee. 
vol.  viL  p.  1 14,  &c ;  Cave,  Hi$L  LU,  vol.  i.  p.  50.) 
This  Hermeias  must  not  be  confounded  with  Her- 
meias Sozomenus,  the  ecclesiastical  historian  [Sozo- 
if  BNUs],  nor  with  the  Hermeias  who  is  mentioned 
by  St.  Augustin  (De  Haerts.  59)  as  the  founder  of 
the  heretioU  sect  of  the  Hermeians  or  Seleucians, 
who  belongs  to  the  fourth  century  after  Christ.  A 
few  more  persons  of  this  name  are  mentioned  by 
Fabricius.  {BibL  Graec  vol  vii.  p.  114,  &c)  [L.S.] 
HERMERICUS,  king  of  the  Suevi,  who,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Vandals  and  Alans,  entered 
Spain,  A.  D.  409.  The  Suevi  occupied  a  considerable 
part  of  Gallaecia,  in  the  N.W.  part  of  Spain ;  but 
the  rest  of  the  Gallaedans  retained  their  independ- 
ence ;  and,  though  apparently  unsupported  by  the 
troops  of  the  empire,  carried  on  an  obstinate  and 
desultory  warfisue  with  the  invaders.  In  a.  d.  419 
war  broke  out  between  Hermeric  and  his  former 
allies,  the  Vandals,  who,  under  their  king  Gun- 
deric,  attacked  the  Suevi  in  the  mountains  of  Ner* 
vasi  or  Nerbasis  (Tillemont  understands  the  moun- 
tains of  Biscay,  but  we  rather  identify  them  with 
the  mountains  of  Gallicia  or  of  Portugal,  N.  of  the 
Douro);  but  Uie  Vandals  were  recalled  to  their  own 
settlements  in  Baetica,  by  the  advance  of  the  Roman 
troops  into  Spain.  In  their  retreat  they  had  a  severe 
conflict  at  Bracara  (Braga),  in  which  they  slew  many 
of  die  SuevL  In  ▲.  d.  431  Hermeric,  who  had  con- 
cluded peace  with  the  independent  portion  of  the 
Gallaedans,  broke  the  treaty,  and  ravaged  their  ter- 
ritory ;  but,  failing  to  reduce  their  strongholds,  re- 
stored his  captives,  and  renewed  the  peace.  Next 
year  (a.  d.  432)  he  broke  it  again ;  and  Idatius,  the 
chronicler,  was  sentto  Aetius,  the  patrician,  then  in 
Gaul,  to  solicit  help.  In  a.  d.  433  Idatius,  accom> 
pani^  by  Count  Censorius,  returned  to  Spain,  and 
by  his  intervention  peace  was  made,  but  was  not 
ratified  by  the  court  of  Valentinian  III.     In  a.  o. 

437  Censorius  was  sent  again  to  Hermeric,  and  in 

438  peace  was  concluded.  Hermeric  resigned  his 
crown  the  same  year  to  his  son  Rechilda,  having 
been  suffering  for  four  years  from  some  disease,  of 
which  he  died,  three  years  after  his  abdication 
(a.  D.  441).  Isidore  of  Seville  sayv  he  reigned 
14  years,  which,  reckoned  back  from  his  abdication 
(a.  D.  438),  carries  us  to  424.  As  this  was  long 
after  his  invasion  and  settlement  in  Gallaecia,  it 
perhaps  marics  the  epoch  of  his  recognition  by  the 
Romans  of  the  Western  Empire.  (Idatius,  CSbtMis- 
ooa;  Isid.  Hispal.  Higtor,  Suevor.;  Tillemont,  ^itf. 
des  Emp.  vol  v.  vi.)  [J.  C.  M.] 

HERMES  CEpMns,  'Epfutas^  Dor.  'E^^j,  a 
son  of  Zeus  and  Maia,  the  daughter  of  Adas,  was 
bom  in  a  cave  of  Mount  Cyllene  in  Arcadia  (Horn. 
Od,  viii  335,  xiv.  435,  xxiv.  1  ;  Hymn,  m  Mere, 
1,  &C. ;  Ov.  Met  I  682,  xiv.  291),  whence  he  is 
called  Atlantiades  or  Cyllenius  ;  but  Philostratoa 
(loon,  i.  26)  places  his  birth  in  Olympus.  In  the 
first  hours  after  his  birth,  he  escaped  firom  hit 
cradle,  went  to  Pieiria,  and  carried  off  some  of  the 
oxen  of  ApoUo.  (Horn.  Hymn,  in  Men,  17.)  In 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  this  tradition  is  not  men- 
tioned, though  Hermes  is  characterised  as  a  cun- 
ning thief.  (//.  y.  390,  xxiv.  24.)  Other  aoconnta, 
again,  refer  the  theft  of  the  oxen  to  a  moce  ad- 
vanced period  of  the  life  of  the  god.    ( Apdlod.  iii* 
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10.  §  2;  Anton.  Lib.  2.'1)  In  order  not  to  be  di»- 
covered  by  the  traces  of  his  footsteps,  Hermes  pat 
on  sandals,  and  drove  the  oxen  to  Pyloa,  where  he 
killed  two,  and  concealed  the  rest  in  a  cave.  (Comp. 
the  different  stratagems  by  which  he  escaped  in 
Horn.  Hymn,  in  Merc.  75,  &c.,  and  Anton.  Lib. 
l.  c. )  The  skins  of  the  slaughtered  animals  were 
ntoiled  to  a  rock,  and  part  of  their  flesh  was  pre- 
pared and  consumed,  and  the  rest  burnt ;  at  the 
same  time  he  offered  scrifices  to  the  twelve  gods, 
whence  he  is  probably  called  the  inventor  of  divine 
worship  and  sacrifices.  (Horn.  Hymn,  in  Merc. 
125,  &c. ;  Diod.  L  16.)  Hereupon  he  returned 
to  Cyllene,  where  he  found  a  tortoise  at  the  en- 
trance of  his  native  cave.  He  took  the  animaPs 
shell,  drew  strings  across  it,  and  thus  invented  the 
lyre  and  plectrum.  The  nmnber  of  strings  of  his 
new  invention  is  said  bv  some  to  have  been  three 
and  by  others  seven,  and  they  were  made  of  the 
guts  either  of  oxen  or  of  fiheep.  (Horn.  /.c.  51;  Diod. 
i.  16,  V.  75  ;  Orph.  Argon,  381  ;  Herat.  Carm.  i. 
10.  6.)  Apollo,  by  his  prophetic  power,  had  in 
the  meantime  discovered  the  thief,  and  went  to 
Cyllene  to  charge  him  with  it  before  his  mother 
Maia.  She  showed  to  the  god  the  child  in  its 
cradle  ;  but  Apollo  took  the  boy  before  Zeus,  and 
demanded  back  his  oxen.  Zeus  commanded  him 
to  comply  with  the  demand  of  Apollo,  but  Hermes 
denied  that  he  had  stolen  the  cattle.  As,  how- 
ever, he  saw  that  his  assertions  were  not  be- 
lieved, he  conducted  Apollo  to  Pylos,  and  restored 
to  him  his  oxen  ;  but  when  Apollo  heard  the 
souuds  of  the  lyre,  he  was  so  charmed  that  he 
allowed  Hermes  to  keep  the  animals.  Hermes  now 
invented  the  syrinx,  and  after  having  disclosed  his 
inventions  to  Apollo,  the  two  gods  concluded  an 
intimate  friendship  with  each  other.  (Horn.  / .  c. 
514,  &c)  Apollo  presented  his  young  fnend  with 
his  own  golden  shepherd^s  staf!^  taught  him  the  art 
of  prophesying  by  means  of  dice,  and  Zeus  made 
him  his  own  herald,  and  also  of  the  gods  of  the 
lower  world.  According  to  the  Homeric  hymn 
(533,  &c.),  Apollo  refused  to  teach  Hermes  the  art 
of  prophecy,  and  referred  him  for  it  to  the  three 
sisters  dwelling  on  Parnassus ;  bat  he  conferred 
upon  him  the  office  of  protecting  flocks  and  pas- 
tures (568  ;  comp.  Lucian,  Dial,  Dear,  7 ;  Ov. 
Met.  ii.  683,  &c.). 

The  principal  feature  in  the  traditions  about 
Hermes  consists  in  his  being  the  herald  of  the  gods, 
and  in  this  capacity  he  appears  even  in  the  Homeric 
poems;  his  original  character  of  an  ancient  Pe- 
lasgian,  or  Arcadian  divinity  of  nature,  gradually 
disappeared  in  the  legends.  As  the  herald  of  the 
gods,  he  is  the  god  of  skill  in  the  use  of  speech  and 
of  eloquence  in  general,  for  the  heralds  are  the 
public  speakers  in  the  assemblies  and  on  other  oc- 
casions. {11.  i.  333,  iv.  193,  vii.  279,  385,  viii. 
617,  xi.  684 ;  comp.  Orph.  Hymn,  27.  4  ;  Aelian, 
//.  A,  X.  29  ;  Hor.  Carm,  L  10.  1.)  As  an 
adroit  speaker,  he  was  especially  employed  as  mes- 
senger, when  eloquence  vtras  required  to  attain  the 
desired  object  {Od,  i.  38,  //.  xxiv.  390  ;  Hom. 
Hymn,  in  Cer,  335.)  Hence  the  tongues  of  sacri- 
ficial animals  were  offered  to  him.  (Aristoph.  Pa.r, 
10G2;  Athen.  i.  p.  16.)  As  heralds  and  messen- 
gers are  usually  men  of  prudence  and  circumspec- 
tion, Hermes  was  also  the  god  of  prudence  and 
skill  in  all  the  relations  of  social  intercourse.  {IL 
XX.  35,  xxiv.  282,  Od.  ii.  38.)  These  qualities 
were  combined  with  similar  ones,  such  as  cunning. 
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both  in  words  and  actions,  and  even  fraud,  ^^nrj, 
and  the  inclination  to  steal ;  but  acts  of  this  kind 
were  committed  by  Hermes  always  with  a  certain 
skill,  dexterity,  and  even  gracefulness.  Examples 
occur  in  the  Homeric  hymn  on  Hermes  {QS^  260, 
383  ;  comp.  Eustath.  ad  Hom.  p.  1337  ;  Horn. 
//.  v.  390,  xxiv.  24  ;  ApoUod.  L  6.  §  3). 

Being  endowed  with  this  shrewdness  and  saga- 
city, he  was  regarded  as  the  author  of  a  variety  of 
inventions,  and,  besides  the  lyre  and  syrinx,  he  is 
said  to  have  invented  the  alphabet,  numbers,  a»- 
tronomy,  music,  the  art  of  fighting,  gymnastics,  the 
cultivation  of  the  olive  tree,  measures,  weights,  and 
many  other  thing*.  (Plut.  Sympos.  ix.  3 ;  Diod.  I,e. 
and  V.  75  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  277.)  The  powers  which 
he  possessed  himself  he  conferred  upon  those  mor- 
tals and  heroes  who  enjoyed  his  &vour,  and  all 
who  had  them  were  under  his  especial  protection,  or 
are  called  his  sons.  {Od,  x.  277,  &c,  xv.  318,  Ac, 
xix.  397  ;  Soph.  Philoct.  133  ;  Hes.  Op,  67  ;  Eu- 
stath. ad  Horn.  pp.  1 8, 1 053.)  He  was  employe^d  fey 
the  gods  and  more  especially  by  Zeus  on  a  variety 
of  occasions  which  are  recorded  in  ancient  story. 
Thus  he  conducted  Priam  to  Achilles  to  fetch  the 
body  of  Hector  (//.  xxiv.  336),  tied  Ixion  to  the 
wheel  (Hygin.  Fab.  62),  conducted  Hera,  Aphro- 
dite, and  Athena  to  Paris  (Hygin.  Fab.  92 ;  Pans. 
V.  19.  $  1),  listened  Prometheus  to  Mount  Cauca- 
sus (Serv.  ad  Virg.  Eclog,  vi.  42),  rescued  Dio- 
nysus after  his  birth  from  the  flames,  or  received 
him  from  the  hands  of  Zeus  to  carry  him  to  Atha- 
mas  (Apollod.  iii.  4.  §  3 ;  Apollon.  Rhod.  iv. 
1137),  sold  Heracles  to  Omphide  (Apollod.  ii.  6. 
$  3),  and  was  ordered  by  Zeus  to  carry  off  lo,  who 
was  metamorphosed  into  a  cow,  and  guarded  by 
Argus  ;  but  being  betrayed  by  Hierax,  he  slew 
Argus.  (Apollod.  il  1.  §  3.)  From  this  murder  he 
is  very  commonly  called  *Kpytiip6irrni,  (IL  xxiv. 
1 82  ;  comp.  Schol.  ad  Aeachyl.  Prom.  563  ;  Ov. 
Met.  i.  670,  &c)  In  the  Trojan  war  Hermes  was 
on  the  side  of  the  Greeks.  (//.  xx.  72,  &c.)  His 
ministry  to  Zeus  is  not  confined  to  the  offices  of 
herald  and  messenger,  but  he  is  also  the  charioteer 
and  cupbearer.  (Horn.  Od,  i.  143,  //.  xxiv.  178, 
440,  Hymn,  in  Cer.  380  ;  Eustath.  ad  Hom,  p^ 
1205.)  As  dreams  are  sent  by  Zeus,  Hermes,  the 
i^yifrcop  ivfipoov,  conducts  them  to  man,  and  hencd 
he  is  also  described  as  the  god  who  had  it  in  his 
power  to  send  refreshing  sleep  or  to  ti^e  it  away. 
(Hom.  Hymn,  in  Merc,  14,  //.  ii.  26,  xxiv.  343, 
&C.)  Another  important  function  of  Hermes  was 
to  conduct  the  shades  of  the  dead  from  the  upper 
into  the  lower  worid,  whence  be  is  called  i^nfxp- 
woixvSSf  ytHpoKOfiirSsy  if'vx'^T'O^'t  &<^  (Hom.  Od. 
xxiv.  1,  9,  Hymn,  in  Cer.  379,  &c  ;  Eustath.  ad 
Horn,  p.  561  ;  Diog.  Laert  viiL  31  ;  Hygin.  Fak 
251.) 

The  idea  of  his  being  the  herald  and  messmger 
of  the  gods,  of  his  travelling  from  place  to  place 
and  concluding  treaties,  necessarily  implied  the 
notion  that  he  was  the  promoter  of  social  inte> 
course  and  of  commerce  among  men,  and  that  Jie 
was  friendly  towards  man.  {Od,  xix.  135,  IL  xxiv. 
33.').)  In  this  capacity  he  was  regarded  as'  the 
maintainer  of  peace,  and  as  the  god  of  roads,  who 
protected  travellers,  and  punished  those  who  re- 
fused to  assist  travellers  who  had  mistaken  their 
way.  (//.  vii.  277,  &c.  ;  Theocrit.  xxv.  5  ;  Ari- 
stoph. Plui,  1 159.)  Hence  the  Athenian  generals, 
on  setting  out  on  an  expedition,  offiered  sacrifices  to 
Hermes,  somamcd  Hegemonius,  or  Agetor  $  and 
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nmnerons  stataes  of  the  god  were  erected  on  roads, 
at  doors  and  gates,  from  which  circumstance  he  de- 
riTed  a  variety  of  surnames  Oj.d  epithets.  As  the 
god  of  commerce,  he  was  called  tUfivopos^  ifiwo- 
AoToT,  iraA(7K(£^AoT,  KtpSifiiropoSy  dyopcuos^  &c. 
(Aristopk.  Flui.  1155;  Pollux,  vii.  15;  Orph. 
J/jpnn,  xxyii.  6  ;  Paus.  i.  15.  §  1,  ii.  9.  §.  7,  iii. 
11.  §  8,  &c.) ;  and  as  commerce  is  the  source  of 
wealth,  Hermes  is  also  the  god  of  gain  and  riches, 
•specially  of  sudden  and  unexpected  riches,  such  as 
are  acquired  by  commerce.  As  the  giver  of  wealth 
and  good  luck  (irXourodorTjs),  he  also  presided 
over  the  game  of  dice,  and  those  who  played  it 
threw  an  olive  leaf  upon  the  dice,  and  first  drew 
this  leal  (Hom.  //.  vii.  183;  Aristoph.  Pcur, 
365;  Eostath.  (pI  Horn,  p.  675.)  We  have  al- 
ready observed  that  Hermes  was  considered  as  the 
inventor  of  sacrifices,  and  hence  he  not  only  acts 
the  part  of  a  herald  at  sacrifices  (Aristoph.  Pcut, 
433),  but  is  also  the  protector  of  sacrificial  animals, 
and  was  believed  in  particular  to  increase  the  ferti- 
lity of  sheep.  (Hom.  Hymn,  in  Merc.  567,  &c., 
II.  xiv.  490,  xvi.  180,  &c;  Hes.  Theoi/,  444.) 
For  this  reason  he  was  especially  worshipped  by 
shepherds,  and  is  mentioned  in  connection  with 
Pan  and  the  Nymphs.  (Hom.  Od,  xiv.  435 ;  £u- 
stath.  ad  Hom.  p.  1766  ;  Aristoph.  Tltesm.  977  ; 
Paus.  viii.  16.  §  1 ;  ix.  34.  §  2  ;  SchoL  ad  Soph. 
Pkitoct.  1 4,  59.)  This  feature  in  the  character  of 
Hermes  is  a  remnant  of  the  ancient  Arcadian  re- 
ligion, in  which  he  was  the  fertilising  god  of  the 
earth,  who  conferred  his  blessings  on  man ;  and 
some  other  traces  of  this  character  occur  in  the 
Homeric  poems.  (//.  xxiv.  360,  Od,  viii.  335, 
xvi.  185,  Htpnn.  in  Merc.  27.) 

Another  important  function  of  Hermes  was  his 
being  the  patron  of  all  the  gymnastic  games  of  the 
Greeks.  This  idea  seems  to  be  of  late  origin,  for 
in  the  Homeric  poems  no  trace  of  it  is  found  ;  and 
the  appearance  of  the  god,  such  as  it  is  there  de- 
scribed, is  very  different  from  that  which  we  might 
expect  in  the  god  of  the  gymnastic  art.  But  as 
his  images  were  erected  in  so  many  places,  and 
among  them,  at  the  entrance  of  the  gymnasia,  the 
natural  result  wa&,  that  he,  like  Heracles  and  the 
Dioscuri,  was  regarded  as  the  protector  of  youths 
and  gymnastic  exercises  and  contests  (Pind.  Nem. 
x.  53),  and  that  at  a  later  time  the  Greek  artists 
derived  their  ideal  of  the  god  from  the  gymnasium, 
and  represented  him  as  a  youth  whose  limbs  were 
beautifully  and  hannonioualy  developed  by  gym- 
nastic eiercises.  Athens  seems  to  have  been  the 
first  place  in  which  he  was  worshipped  in  this 
capacity.  (Pind.  Pyth.  ii.  10,  Isthm.  i.  60;  Ari- 
stoph. Plut.  1161.)  The  numerous  descendants 
of  Hermes  are  treated  of  in  separate  articles.  It 
should  be  observed  that  the  various  functions  of  the 
god  led  some  of  the  ancients  to  assume  a  plurality 
of  gods  of  this  name.  Cicero  {tie  Nut.  JJeor.  iii. 
22)  distinguishes  five,  and  Servius  {lul  Aen.  i.  301, 
iv.  577)  four;  but  these  numbers  also  include 
foreign  divinities,  which  were  identified  by  the 
Greeks  with  their  own  Hermes. 

The  most  ancient  seat  of  his  worship  is  Arcadia, 
the  land  of  his  birth,  where  Lycaon,  the  son  of 
Pelasgus,  is  said  to  have  built  to  him  the  first 
temple.  (Hygin.  Fab.  225.)  From  thence  his 
worship  was  carried  to  Athens,  and  ultimately 
■pread  through  all  Greece.  The  festivals  celebrated 
in  his  honour  were  called  "Ep/x^iia.  {^Dict.  of  Ant. 
X  V.)    His  temples  and  statues  {Diet,  of  AnU  8.  v» 
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Ilermae)  were  extremely  numerous  in  Greece.  The 
Romans  identified  him  with  Mercury.  [Mbrcu- 
Rius.]  Among  the  things  sacred  to  him  we  may 
mention  the  palm  tree,  the  tortoise,  the  number 
four,  and  several  kinds  of  fish ;  and  the  sacrifices 
ofiiered  to  him  consisted  of  incense,  honey,  cakes, 
pigs,  and  especially  lambs  and  young  goats.  (Pans, 
vii.  22.  §  2  ;  Aristoph.  Plul.  1121,  1144  ;  Hom. 
Od.  xiv.  435,  xix.  397  ;  Athen.  i.  p.  16.) 

The  principal  attributes  of  Hermes  are :  I.  A 
travelling  hat,  with  a  broad  brim,  which  in  later 
times  was  adorned  with  two  little  wings ;  the  latter, 
however,  are  sometimes  seen  arising  from  his  locks, 
his  head  not  being  covered  with  the  hat  2.  The 
staff  {pMos  or  dcrfwrpov) :  it  is  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  Homeric  poems  as  the  magic  staff  by 
means  of  which  he  closes  and  opens  the  eyes  of 
mortals,  but  no  mention  is  made  of  the  person  or 
god  from  whom  he  received  it,  nor  of  the  entwining 
serpents  which  appear  in  late  works  of  art.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Homeric  hymn  and  Apollodorus,  he 
received  it  from  Apollo ;  and  it  appears  that  we 
must  distinguish  two  staves,  which  were  afterwards 
united  into  one :  first,  the  ordinary  herald^s  staff 
(//.  vii.  277,  xviii.  505),  and  secondly,  a  magic 
staff,  such  as  other  divinities  also  possessed.  (Lu- 
cian.  Dial.  Deor.  vii.  5 ;  Virg.  Aen.  iv.  242,  &c.) 
The  white  ribbons  with  which  the  hendd^s  staff 
was  originally  surrounded  were  changed  by  later 
artists  into  two  serpents  (Schol.  ad  Thuc  i.  53 ; 
Macrob.  ^Sa^  i.  19  ;  comp.  Hygin.  PoeL  Astr.  il  7; 
Serv.  ad  Aen.  iv.  242,  viii.  138),  though  the  an- 
cients themselves  accounted  for  them  either  by 
tracing  them  to  some  feat  of  the  god,  or  by  regard- 
ing them  as  symbolical  representations  of  prudence, 
life,  health,  and  the  like.  The  staff,  in  later  times, 
is  further  adorned  with  a  pair  of  wings,  expressing 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  messenger  of  Uie  gods 
moved  from  place  to  place.  3.  The  sandals 
(ir^SiAo.)  They  were  beautiful  and  golden,  and 
carried  the  god  across  land  and  sea  with  the  rapi- 
dity of  wind ;  but  Homer  no  where  says  or  sug- 
gests that  they  were  provided  with  wings.  The 
plastic  art,  on  the  other  hand,  required  some  out- 
ward sign  to  express  this  quality  of  the  god*s  san- 
dals, and  therefore  formed  wings  at  his  ancles, 
whence  he  is  called  irT7)yoirc8(AoT,  or  aiipes, 
(Orph.  Hymn,  xxvii.  4  ;  Ov.  Met.  xi.  312.)  In 
addition  to  these  attributes,  Hermes  sometimes 
holds  a  purse  in  his  bands.  Several  representations 
of  the  god  at  different  periods  of  his  life,  as  well  aa 
in  the  discharge  of  his  different  functions,  have 
come  down  to  us.  (Hirt,  Mytiiol.  Bild^rb.  L  p.  63, 
&c.)  [L.  S.] 

HERMES,  a  Greek  rhetorician,  who  is  men- 
tioned in  the  work  ad  Herennium  (i.  11),  where 
he  is  called  doctor  nosier^  and  an  opinion  of  his  is 
quoted.  The  MSS.  of  that  passage,  however,  vary, 
some  having  Herme^  and  others  Hermestet.  Some 
critics  have  conjectured  Hermaporas^  but  the  opi- 
nion quoted  in  the  work  ad  Herennium  does  not 
agree  with  what  we  know  to  have  been  the  opinion 
of  Hermagoras.  [L.  S.] 

HERMES  and  HERMES  TRISMEGISTUS 
{'Epuvs  and  'Ep^ifjj  Tpi<rjul7i<rTos),  the  reputed 
author  of  a  variety  of  works,  some  of  which  are 
still  extant.  In  order  to  underatand  their  origin 
and  nature,  it  is  necessary  to  cast  a  glance  at  the 
philosophy  of  the  New  Platonists  and  its  objects. 
The  religious  ideas  of  the  Greeks  were  viewed  m 
I  in  some  way  connected  with  those  of  the  Egyptiaai 
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at  a  comparatively  early  period.  Thui  the  Greek 
Hermes  wa«  identified  with  the  Egyptian  Thot,  or 
Theat,  as  early  at  the  time  of  Plato.  (PkUeb. 
^  23 ;  comp.  Cic.  de  NaL  Deor.  iii.  22.)  But  the 
intennixtare  of  the  reb'gions  ideas  of  the  two  comi- 
tries  became  more  prominent  at  the  time  when 
Christianity  began  to  raise  its  head,  and  when 
pagan  philosophy,  in  the  form  of  New  Platonism, 
made  its  last  and  desperate  effort  against  the 
Christian  religion.    Attempts  were  then  made  to 

Xsent  the  wisdom  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  in 
^her  and  more  spiritual  light,  to  amalgamate  it 
with  the  ideas  of  the  Greeks,  and  thereby  to  give 
to  the  latter  a  deep  religious  meaning,  which  made 
them  appear  as  a  very  ancient  divine  reveUtiony 
and  as  a  suitable  counterpoise  to  the  Christian  re- 
ligion. The  Egyptian  Tnot  or  Hermes  was  con- 
sidered as  the  real  author  of  every  thing  produced 
and  discovered  by  the  human  mind,  as  the  fiither 
of  all  knowledge,  inventions,  legislation,  religion, 
ftc  Hence  every  thing  that  man  had  discovered 
and  committed  to  writing  was  regarded  as  the 
property  of  Hermes.  As  he  was  thus  the  source  of 
all  knowledge  and  thought,  or  the  Koyos  embodied, 
he  was  termed  rpHs  fjJyurros,  Hermes  Trismegistus, 
or  simply  Trismegistus.  It  was  fabled  that  Py- 
thagoras and  Plato  had  derived  all  their  knowledge 
from  the  Egyptian  Hermes,  who  had  recorded  his 
thoughts  and  inventions  in  inscriptions  upon  pillars. 
Clemens  of  Alexandria  (Strom.  vL  4.  p.  757) 
speaks  of  forty-two  books  of  Hermes,  containing 
the  sum  total  of  human  and  divine  knowledge  and 
wisdom,  and  treating  on  cosmography,  astronomy, 
geography,  religion,  with  all  its  forms  and  rites, 
and  more  espcncially  on  medicine.  There  is  no 
reason  for  doubting  the  existence  of  such  a  work 
or  works,  under  the  name  of  Hermes,  at  the  time 
of  Clemens.  In  the  time  of  the  New  Platonists, 
the  idea  of  the  authorship  of  Hermes  was  carried 
still  further,  and  applied  to  the  whole  range  of 
literature.  lamblicnus  (De  Myst.  iniu)  designates 
the  sum  total  of  all  the  arts  and  sciences  among  the 
Egyptians  by  the  name  Hermes,  and  he  adds  that, 
of  old,  all  authors  used  to  call  their  own  productions 
the  works  of  Hermes.  This  notion  at  once  ex- 
plains the  otherwise  strange  statement  in  lambli- 
chus  (Z>0  Myst.  viiL  1),  that  Hermes  was  the 
author  of  20,000  works  ;  Manetho  even  speaks  of 
36,525  works,  a  number  which  exactly  corresponds 
with  that  of  the  years  which  he  assigns  to  his 
several  dynasties  of  kings.  lamblichus  mentions 
the  works  of  Hermes  in  several  passages,  and 
speaks  of  them  as  translated  from  the  Egyptian 
into  Greek  {DeMyst.  viii.  1,  2,  4,  5,  7) ;  Plutarch 
also  {De  It.  et  Os.  p.  375,  e.)  speaks  of  works  at- 
tributed to  Hermes,  and  so  does  Galen  (De  Simpl. 
Med.  vi.  1)  and  Cyrillus  (Contr.  JuL  i.  30).  The 
existence  of  works  under  the  name  of  Hermes,  as 
early  as  the  second  century  after  Christ,  is  thus 
proved  beyond  a  doubt.  Their  contents  were 
chiefly  of  a  philosophico-religious  nature,  on  the 
nature  and  attributes  of  the  deity,  on  the  world 
and  nature ;  and  from  the  work  of  Lactantiua,  who 
wrote  his  Institutes  chiefiy  to  refute  the  educated 
and  learned  among  the  pagans,  we  cannot  help 
perceiving  that  Christianity,  the  religion  which  it 
was  intended  to  crush  by  those  works,  exercised  a 
considerable  influence  upon  their  authors.  (See 
e.  g.  Div.  Indit,  \.  8,  ii.  10,  vii.  4, 13.) 

The  question  as  to  the  real  authorship  of  what 
are  called  tho  works  of  Hermes,  or  Hermes  Trit- 
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megistns,  has  been  the  subject  of  mueh  controveny, 
but  the  most  probable  opinion  ia,  that  thinr  wer* 
productions  of  New  Platonists.  Some  of  them 
appear  to  have  been  written  in  a  pure  and  sober 
spirit,  and  were  intended  to  spread  the  doctrines  of 
the  New  PUtonists,  and  make  them  popokr,  io 
opposition  to  the  rising  power  of  Christianity,  but 
others  were  full  of  the  most  fimtastic  and  visioii- 
ary  theories,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  astro- 
logical and  magic  speculations,  the  most  fiivourite 
topics  of  New  Phitonism.  Several  works  of  this 
class  have  come  down  to  our  times,  some  in  the 
Greek  language  and  others  only  in  Latin  trans' 
Utions  ;  but  all  those  which  are  now  extant  are  of 
an  inferior  kind,  and  were,  in  all  probability,  com- 
posed during  the  later  period  of  New  Platonism, 
when  a  variety  of  Christian  notions  had  become  em- 
bodied in  that  system.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted, 
on  the  whole,  that  none  of  the  works  bearing  ue  name 
of  Hermes,  in  the  form  in  which  they  are  now  before 
us,  belongs  to  an  earlier  date  than  the  fourth,  or 
perha{M  the  third,  century  of  our  en,  though  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  they  contain  ideas  which 
may  be  as  ancient  as  New  Platonism  itself.  We 
here  notice  only  the  principal  works  which  have 
been  published,  for  many  are  extant  only  in  MS., 
and  buried  in  various  libraries. 

I.  \6yoi  T^Aeios,  perhaps  the  most  ancient 
among  the  works  attributed  to  Hermes.  The 
Greek  original  is  quoted  by  Lactantins  (Dw,  InstiL 
vii.  18),  but  we  now  possess  only  a  Latin  trans* 
lation,  which  was  formerly  attributed  to  Appuleius 
of  Madaura.  It  bears  the  title  Aadepimsj  or 
Hermetii  Trismet/isti  Asdepitu  she  de  Natura  De- 
orum  Dkdoffus,  and  seems  to  have  been  written 
shortly  before  the  time  of  Lactantins.  Its  object 
is  to  refute  Christian  doctrines,  but  the  author  has 
at  the  same  time  made  use  of  them  for  his  own 
purposes.  It  seems  to  have  been  composed  in 
Egypt,  perhaps  at  Alexandria,  hnd  has  the  form  of 
a  dialogue,  in  which  Hermes  converses  with  a  dis* 
ciple  (Asdepius)  upon  God,  the  universe,  nature, 
&c.,  and  quite  in  the  spirit  of  the  New  Platonic 
philosophy.  It  is  printed  in  some  editions  of  Apptt- 
leius,  and  also  in  those  of  the  Poemander,  by 
Ficinus  and  Patricius.  The  latter  editions,  as  weU 
as  the  Poemander,  by  Hadr.  Tumebus,  contain 

2.*OfK>(  'AffKkrfTriov  irpds^'Afifun'a  ficuriKiei,  whidi 
is  probably  the  production  of  the  same  author  as  the 
preceding  work.  Asclepius,  who  here  calls  Hermes 
his  master,  discusses  questions  of  a  similar  nature, 
such  as  God,  matter,  man,  and  the  like. 

3.  *EpfjLoO  Tov  rpifffityiffrov  Tloiftdp9fnis^  is  a 
work  of  larger  extent,  and  in  so  fiir  the  most  im- 
portant production  of  the  kind  we  possess.  The 
title  Tluifidv9(njs,  or  Poemander  (from  wot/x^t^  a 
shepherd,  pastor)  seems  to  have  been  chosen  in 
imitation  of  the  iroi/xi^r,  or  Pastor  of  Hermas  [Hxii- 
mah],  who  has  sometimes  even  been  considered  as 
the  author  of  the  Poemander.  The  whole  work 
was  divided  by  Ficinus  into  fourteen,  but  by  Paf 
tricius  into  twenty  books,  each  with  a  separate 
heading.  It  is  written  in  the  form  of  a  diidogue, 
and  can  scarcely  have  been  composed  previous  to  the 
fourth  century  of  our  era.  It  treats  of  nature,  the 
creation  of  the  worid,  the  deity,  his  nature  and  at* 
tributes,  the  human  soul,  knowledge,  and  the  like ; 
and  all  these  subjects  are  discussed  in  the  spirit  of 
New  Platonism,  but  sometimes  Christian,  oriental, 
and  Jewish  notions  are  mixed  up  with  it  in  a  re* 
maricable  manner,  showing  the  syncretism  so  ^ 
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to  the  phikMophy  of  the  period  to  which  we 
ktfv  an^ned  this  worL  It  was  first  published  in 
a  Latm  tnnalation  by  Ficinus,  under  the  title 
Mmtmrii  Tntmeguii  Ldter  de  PoieataU  et  Sapuntia 
Daif  Tarrisu,  1471,  foL,  which  was  afterwards 
eftes  reprinted,  as  at  Venice  in  1481,  1483,  1493, 
1497,  Ac.  The  Greek  original,  with  the  translation 
of  Fidniis,  was  first  edited  by  Hadr.  Tumebus, 
Plsris,  1554,  4to.,  and  was  afterwards  published 

in  Fr.  Flussatis,  CkmdaUae  Indudria,  Bor- 
1574 ;  in  Patridns^  AWx  d«  univerM  Ph^ 
M  Ubri»  guaiuor  eomprehensa,  Ferrara,  1593, 
ftL,  and  again  in  1611,  foL,  and  at  Cologne  in 
1630,  foL,  with  a  commentary  by  Hannibal  Ro- 
■dhuL 

4.  *Unp9tui$nfutriKA  Ij  wtpH  fcaraiicAf<rc«f  vwrovv^ 
TMT  'wpvyimerut^  ^k  ttjs  fioBrifwrucris  hrum/j/Mtis 
wp^  "Aftfun^a  AlyvwrioVy  is  a  work  of  less  import- 

and  contains  instructions  for  ascertaining  the 
of  a  disease  by  the  aid  of  mathematics,  that 
is,  of  astrology,  for  the  author  endeavours  to  show 
that  the  nature  of  a  disease,  as  well  as  its  cure  and 
Moe,  must  be  ascertained  from  the  constellation 
mder  which  it  commenced.  The  substance  of 
this  work  seems  to  have  been  unknown  to  Fir- 
micas  (about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century), 
and  this  leads  us  to  the  supposition  that  it  was 
written  after  the  time  of  Firmicus.  The  work  was 
published  in  a  Latin  tran^tion  in  Th.  Boder*s  De 
BaHtme  ^  Um  Dienan  CriUcorum,  Paris,  1555, 
4to^  and  in  Andr.  Argolus*  De  Diebui  Criticis  Libri 
iso,  Patavii,  1639,  4to.  The  Greek  original  was 
published  by  J.  Cramer  {Asirdog,  No.  vL  Norim- 
bergae,  1532,  4to.),  and  by  D.  HoescheL  (Aug. 
Vindelic  1597,  8vo.) 

5.  De  Revolutionibus  NativUatum^  is  likewise  an 
astrological  work,  and  intended  to  show  how  the 
nativity  should  be  regulated  at  the  end  of  every 
year.  The  original  seems  to  have  been  written  in 
Greek,  though  some  say  that  it  was  in  Arabic  ;  but 
it  was  at  any  rate  composed  at  a  later  time  than 
the  work  mentioned  under  No.  4.  We  now  possess 
only  a  Latin  version,  which  was  edited  by  Hiero- 
njrmus  Wolf^  together  with  the  Isagoge  of  Por- 
phyrins, and  some  other  works,  Basel,  1559,  fol. 

6.  Afkanami  tive  Centum  Senientiae  Astrologicae, 
also  called  CentUoquium^  that  is,  one  hundred  astro- 
higical  propositions  which  are  supposed  to  have 
originally  been  written  in  Arabic  ;  but  we  now 
have  only  a  Latin  translation,  which  has  been  re- 
peatedly'printed,  as  at  Venice,  1492,  1493,  1501, 
1519,  foU  at  Basel.  1533,  fol,  1551,  8vo.,  and  at 
Ulm,165I,  1674,  12mo. 

7.  Liber  Physioo- Medictu  Kiranidum  Kirant,  id 
e$iy  regis  Penurum  vere  aureus  gemmeusque^  &c., 
belongs  to  the  same  chiss  of  medico-astrological 
works,  and  is  as  yet  printed  only  in  a  Latin  trans- 
lation, published  by  Andr.  Rivinus  (Leipzig,  1638, 
and  Frankfurt,  1681,  12mo.),  though  tlie  Greek 
original  is  still  extant  in  MS.  at  Madrid,  under  the 
title  of^KupaWScf  (from  Kvpios^  lord  or  master). 
This  work  is  referred  to  even  by  Olympiodorus, 
and  must  therefore  have  existed  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury of  our  era.  It  is  divided  into  four  parts,  and 
is  a  sort  of  materica  medica,  arranged  in  alphabet- 
ical order,  for  it  treats  of  the  magic  and  medicinal 
powers  of  a  variety  of  stones,  plants,  and  animals, 
and  under  each  head  it  mentions  some  mineral, 
regetable,  or  animal  medicine.  It  is  generally 
supposed  that  this  work  was  originally  compiled 
froD  Persian,  Arabic,  or  Egyptian  sources. 
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Some  of  the  works  bearing  the  name  of  Hermes 
seem  to  be  productions  of  the  middle  ages,  such 
as,— 

8.  Traetalus  vere  Aureus  de  Lapidis  PkUosopkioi 
DecreiOj  that  is,  on  the  philosopher's  stone.  The 
work  is  divided  into  seven  chapters,  which  are 
regarded  as  the  seven  seals  of  Hennes  Triamegis- 
tus.  It  was  published  in  Latin  by  D.  Gnosius, 
Leipzig,  1610,  and  ]613,8vo. 

9.  Talnda  Smaragdinctt  an  essay,  professing  to 
teach  the  art  of  making  gold,  was  published  at 
Numberg,  1541  and  1545,  4to.«and  at  Stnissburg, 
1566,  8vo. 

10.  Ilcpi  jSoraKMv  x^^^***'  i*  ^y  ^  fragment, 
but  probably  belongs  to  an  earlier  period  than  the 
two  preceding  works,  and  treats  of  simihir  subjects 
as  the  KifpoWSfff.  It  is  printed  at  the  end  of  Roe- 
ther's  edition  of  L.  Lydus,  d$  Mensilmt^  with  notes 
by  Baehr. 

1 1.  Tltpi  fftifffuoyj  on  earthquakes,  or  rather  on 
the  forebodings  implied  in  them.  It  is  only  a 
fragment,  consisting  of  sixty-six  hexameter  lines, 
and  is  sometimes  ascribed  to  Hermes  Trismegistus, 
and  sometimes  to  Orpheus.  It  was  first  edited  bj 
Fr.  Morel,  with  a  Latin  transition  by  F.  A.  Baif, 
Paris,  1586,  4to.,  and  afWrwards  by  J.  S.  Schoder, 
1691,  4to.  It  is  also  contained  in  Maittaire*s 
Miscellanea^  London,  1722,  4  to.,  and  in  Brunck^ 
Analeda,  iii.  p.  127. 

For  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  works  bearing 
the  name  of  Hermes  Trismegistus,  see  Fabric.  Bibl. 
Graec.  vol.  i.  pp.  46 — 94 ;  and  especially  Baum- 
garten-Crusius,  De  lAbrorum  Hermetieontm  Origine 
atque  Indole,  Jena,  1827.  [L.  S.] 

HERME'SIANAX  {'Epfiriffuii^ai),  1.  Of  Co- 
lophon, a  distinguished  ele^;iac  poet,  the  friend  and 
disciple  of  Philetas,  lived  in  the  time  of  Philip  and 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  seems  to  have  died 
before  the  destruction  of  Colophon  by  Lysimachus, 
B.  c.  302.  (Pans.  i.  9.  §  8.)  His  chief  work  was 
an  elegiac  poem,  in  three  books,  addressed  to  his 
mistress,  Leontium,  whose  name  formed  the  title 
of  the  poem,  like  the  Cynthia  of  Propertius.  A 
great  part  of  the  third  book  is  quoted  by  Athe- 
naeus  (xiii.  p.  597).  The  poem  is  also  quoted  by 
PauKaiiias  (vii.  17.  §  5,  viii.  12.  §  1,  ix.  35.  §  1), 
by  Parthenius  (Erot,  5,  22),  and  by  Antoninus 
Liberalis  {Metam,  39).  We  learn  from  another 
quotation  in  Pausanias,  that  Hermesianax  wrote 
an  elegy  on  the  Centaur  Eurytion  (vii.  18.  §  1 ). 
It  is  somewhat  doubtful  whether  the  Hermesianax 
who  is  mentioned  by  the  scholiast  on  Nicander 
{Tkeiiaca^  3),  and  who  wrote  a  poem  entitled 
Ilcpo-tirct,  was  the  same  or  a  younger  poet.  The 
fragment  of  Hermesianax  has  been  edited  sepa- 
rately by  Ruhnken  (Append,  ad  EjnsL  CriL  ii. 
p.  283,  Opusc.  p.  614),  by  Weston,  Lond.  1784, 
8vo.,  by  C.  D.  Ilgen  (Opusc  Var.  Philol.  vol.  i. 
p.  247,  Erford,  1797,  8vo.),  by  Risler  and  Axt, 
Colon.  1828,  16mo.,  by  Hermann  (Oputc,  Acad. 
vol.  iv.  p.  239),  by  Bach  {Philet.  et  Phanoc  Heliq, 
Hal.  1829,  8vo.),  by  J.  Bailey,  with  a  critical 
epistle  by  G.  Burgess,  Lond.  1839,  8vo.,  and  by 
Schneidewin  {Detect,  Poes,El^.  p.  147).  Comp. 
Bergk,  De  Hermesianaetis  Elegia,  Marbui^gi,  1845. 

2.  Of  Cypms,  an  historian,  whose  ^pvyuutd  is 
quoted  by  Plutarch  (De  Flue,  2,  24,  12.) 

3.  Of  Colophon,  the  son  of  Agonens,  an  athlete, 
whose  statue  was  erected  by  his  fellow-citisens  in 
honour  of  his  victory  at  Oiympia  (Pans,  vi  17* 
§  3).    If  he  had  been,  as  Voisnis  (Lp,)  sapposes. 
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the  lame  person  a*  the  poet,  we  may  be  sure  that 
Putisaniaa  would  have  said  so.  [P.  S.] 

HERMI'NIA  GENS,  a  yery  ancient  ratrician 
house  at  Rome,  which  appears  in  the  first  Etruscan 
war  with  the  republic,  b.  c.  506,  and  vanishes  from 
history  in  b.  c.  448.  The  name  Uerminius  occurs 
only  twice  in  the  Fasti,  and  has  only  one  cogno- 
men, Aquilinus.  [Aquilinus.]  Whether  this 
gens  were  of  Oscan,  Sabellian,  or  Etruscan  origin, 
is  doubtfid.  An  Herminius  defends  the  sublician 
bridge  against  an  Etruscan  army,  and  probably  re- 
presents in  that  combat  one  of  the  three  tribes  of 
Rome.  Horatius  Cocles,  as  a  member  of  a  lesser 
gens,  the  Horatian,  is  the  symbol  of  the  Luceres  ; 
and  therefore  Herminius  is  the  symbol  either  of 
the  Ramnes  or  the  Titienses.  Probably  of  the 
latter,  since  the  Titienses  were  the  Sabine  tribe, 
and  the  syllable  Her  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
Sabellian  names — Her-ennius,  Her-ius,  Her-nicus, 
Her-silia,  &c  (Comp.  Muller,  Etruse.  voL  i.  p. 
423.)  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  nomen  of  one 
of  the  Herminii  is  Lar,  Larius,  or  Lardus  (Li v. 
iii.  65 ;  Dionys.  zi.  51 ;  Diod.  zii.  27),  and  the 
Etruscan  origin  of  Lar  is  unquestionable.  (Muller, 
Ih.  p.  408.)  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  first  Her- 
minius, COS.  B.  c.  506,  in  his  consulate,  on  the 
bridge,  and  at  the  **  Battle  of  Regillus,^*  is  cou- 
pled with  Sp.  Larcins.  (Liv.  ii.  10,  21 ;  Dionys. 
T.  22.)  The  Roman  antiquaries  regarded  the 
Herminii  as  an  Etruscan  family  (VaL  Max.  de 
Praenom.  15)  ;  and  Silius  Italicus  gives  a  North- 
Etruscan  fisherman  the  name  of  Herminius. 
{Punic,  y.  580.)  In  the  diverging  dialects  of  the 
WestrCaucasian  languages,  Arminius,  the  Cherus- 
can  name  (Tac  Ann.  iL),  and  Herminius,  are  per- 
haps cognate  appellations.  [W.  B.  D.] 

HERMl'NUS  {'Epfuvos),  a  Peripatetic  phi- 
losopher, a  contemporary  of  Deroonax  (called  by 
Porphyrins  Vit.  Plot,  20,  a  stoic).  He  appears  to 
have  written  commentaries  on  most  of  the  works 
of  Aristotle.  Simplicius  (<xd  ArisL  de  Caelo,  ii. 
23,  fol.  105)  says  he  was  the  instructor  of  Alex- 
ander of  Aphrodifiias.  His  writings,  of  which  no- 
thing now  remains,  are  frequently  referred  to  by 
Boethius,  who  mentions  a  treatise  by  him,  wtpl 
*Epfirjvtlas,  as  also  AnaltfHoa  and  Topica,  (Lucian, 
Drnum,  $  56  ;  Fabric.  BilbL  Graec»  vol.  iiu  p. 
495.)  [C.  P.  ^L] 

HE'RMION  ('Ep/iW),  a  son  of  Europs,  and 
grandson  of  Phoroneus,  was,  according  to  a  tradi- 
tion of  Hermione,  the  founder  of  that  town  on  the 
south-east  coast  of  Peloponnesus.  (Paus.  ii.  34. 
§5.)    *  [L.  S.] 

HERMI'ONE  ('EpMi^Ki?),  the  only  daughter  of 
Menelaus  and  Helena,  and  beautiful,  like  the  golden 
Aphrodite.  (Hom.  Od.  iv.  14,  IL  iii.  175).  As 
she  was  a  grand-daughter  of  Leda,  the  mother  of 
Helena,  Virgil  {Aen.  iii.  328)  calls  her  Ledaea. 
During  the  war  against  Troy,  Menelaus  promised 
her  in  marriage  to  Neoptolemus  (Pyrrhus) ;  and 
after  his  return  he  fulfilled  his  promise.  {Od,  iv. 
4,  &c.)  This  Homeric  tradition  differs  from  those 
of  later  writers.  According  to  Euripides  {Androm. 
891,  ^c. ;  comp.  Pind.  Nem.  vii.  43;  Hygin. /a6. 
]'J3),  Menelaus,  previous  to  his  expedition  against 
Troy,  had  promised  Hermione  to  Orestes.  After 
the  return  of  Neoptolemus,  Orestes  informed  him 
of  this,  and  claimed  Hermione  for  himself;  but 
Neoptolemus  haughtily  refused  to  give  her  up. 
Orestes,  in  revenge,  incited  the  Delphians  against 
him,  and  Neopto&mus  was  slain.     In  the  mcan- 
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time  Orestes  carried  oflf  Hermione  from  the  houM 
of  Peleus,  and  she,  in  remembrance  of  her  former 
love  for  Orestes,  followed  him.  She  had  obo 
reason  to  fear  the  revenge  of  Neoptolemus,  for  she 
had  made  an  attempt  to  murder  Andromache, 
whom  Neoptolemus  seemed  to  love  more  than  her, 
but  had  been  prevented  from  committing  the  crime. 
According  to  others,  Menelans  betrothed  her  at 
Troy  to  Neoptolemus;  but  in  the  meantime  her 
grandfather,  Tyndareus,  promised  her  to  Oreste^ 
and  actually  gave  her  in  marriage  to  him.  Ne<^ 
tolemus,  on  his  return,  took  possession  of  her  by 
force,  but  was  slain  soon  after  either  at  Delphi  or 
in  his  own  home  at  Phthia.  (Virg.  Aen,  iiL  327, 
XL  264  ;  Sophocl.  op.  Euatath.  ad  Horn.  p.  1479.) 
Hermione  had  no  children  by  Neoptolemus  (Eurip. 
Androm,  33 ;  Paus.  L  1 1.  §  1 ;  SchoL  ad  Piad. 
Nem.  vii.  58),  but  by  Orestes,  whose  wife  she  ulti- 
mately became,  she  was  the  mother  of  Tisamenus. 
(Paus.  i.  33.  §  7,  ii.  18.  §  5.)  The  Lacedaemo- 
nians dedicated  a  statue  of  her,  the  work  of  Calamis, 
at  Delphi.  (Paus.  x.  16.  §  2.)  A  scholiast  on 
Pindar  {Nem,  x.  12)  calls  her  the  wife  of  Dio- 
medes,  and  Hesychius  (s.  v.)  states  that  Hermione 
was  a  surname  of  Persephone  at  Syracuse.  [L.  S.] 
•  HERMIPPUS  (^fums).  1.  An  Adienian 
comic  poet  of  the  old  comedy,  was  the  son  of 
Lysis  and  the  brother  of  the  comic  poet  Myr- 
tilus.  He  was  a  little  younger  than  Tetecleides, 
but  older  than  Eupolis  and  Aristophanes  (Snid. 
$.  v.).  He  vehemently  attacked  Pericles,  espe- 
cially on  the  occasion  of  Aspasia^s  acquittal  on  the 
charoe  of  dtr4€€ia,  and  in  connection  with  the  be- 
ginnmg  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  (Pint  Perie.  32, 
33.)  He  also  attacked  Hyperbolus.  (Aristoph. 
NvA,  T.  553,  and  Schol.)  According  to  Suidas, 
he  wrote  forty  plays,  and  his  chief  actor  viras 
Simermon  (SchoL  in  AristopL  Nvb.  535, 537, 542). 
There  are  extant  of  his  plays  several  fragments  and 
nine  titles;  viz.  *A0T)vaf  701^1, 'AfrromJAiSct,  Aiv«^ 
Tou,  Eiptirri,  Btoi,  K4pmnrtSy  Motjpoi,  SrpaTitfTai, 
^opfwif^pot.  The  statement  of  Athenaeus  (xv.  p. 
699,  a.)  that  Hermippus  also  wrote  parodies,  seems 
to  refer  not  to  any  separate  works  of  his,  but  to 
parodies  contained  in  his  plays,  of  which  there  are 
examples  in  the  extant  fragments,  as  well  as  in 
the  plays  of  other  comic  poets. 

Besides  the  comedies  of  Hermippus,  severs]  of 
the  ancient  writers  quote  his  Iambics^  TVunelen, 
and  Tetrameters.  Meineke^s  analysis  of  these 
quotations  leaves  little  room  to  doubt  that  Her> 
niippus  published  scurrilous  poems,  like  those  of 
the  old  iambic  poets,  partly  in  Iambic  trimeters, 
and  partly  in  trochaic  tetrameters.  (Meineke, 
Frag.  Com.  Grace  voL  i.  pp.  90 — 99,  vol.  iL  ppi 
380—417  ;  Bei^k,  Pomment  de  Rdiq.  Com,  AU. 
A  fit.  c.  3.) 

2.  Of  Sm}Tna,  a  distinguished  philosopher,  tor- 
named  by  the  ancient  writers  the  Callimacheiaa 
(0  YSjaWtyAxtios).  From  this  title  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that  he  whs  a  disciple  of  Callimachus  ab(mt 
the  middle  of  the  third  century  B.C.,  while  tb« 
fact  of  his  having  written  the  life  of  Chrysippoa 
proves  that  he  lived  to  about  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury. His  writings  seem  to  have  been  of  rery  greal 
importance  and  i^ue.  (Joseph,  c.  Apiom,  i  23; 
Ilieronym.  de  Ftr.  lUustr.  Pncf.)  They  are  re- 
peatedly referred  to  by  the  ancient  writws,  under 
many  titles,  of  wtiich,  however,  most,  if  not  all, 
seem  to  have  been  chapters  of  his  great  biogm- 
phical  work,  which  is  often  quoted  under  the  thlo 
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«tBt«i.  It  can  icaroelT  be  doubted  that  the  follow- 
ing were  portions  of  that  work :  Tltpl  T«y  iy  Ita*> 
Mf  Aiiyw^rrwy  ( Weetermaim  believes  this  to  have 
been  the  title  of  the  whole  work), — nff»l  rmv  iwrd 
as^r,— Ilf/yt  rwv  No/io6criwf, — EUh  rak'  ^iKwr^- 
^Mt',  of  which  a  great  portion  was  occupied  with  the 
life  of  Pythagoras,  and  which  also  contained  lives  of 
Empedodea,  Heracleitus,  Democritus,  Zeno,  So- 
cmes,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Antisthenes,  Diogenes, 
StOpo,  Epkuros,  Theophxastus,  Heracletdes,  Be* 
metrios  Phalereos,  Chrysippus,  and  others, — Blot 
Twr  *Pitr4pm^,  under  which,  again,  may  be  in- 
elnded  the  titles  IIcpl  Topylovy  TltfA  'IffOKpdrovs^ 
lUfA  rwp  *l<roicpdrovs  MtfBtiriv,  The  work  seems 
also  to  have  contained  lives  of  historians  (MarcelL 
Fie.  Tkmt,  18),  and  of  poets,  for  we  have  the  title 
n«fl  'IvWrcurrof.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
treatise  IIcpl  rw  Bienrp€i^dirrmy  4v  IlaiBclf  IkoiKuv 
also  belongied  to  the  same  great  work,  but  the  sub- 
ject creates  a  suspicion  that  it  may  belong  to  Her- 
Bippas  of  Berytus.  There  it  more  uncertainty 
about  the  work  IIcpl  MdTwr,  and  about  several 
miaeeUaneons  quotations  on  points  of  geography, 
UBsic,  and  astronomy.  If  the  Hermippus  whom 
Athenaeus  quotes  under  the  surname  of  6  darpoKo- 
ytmds  (xL  p.  478,  a.)  be  a  different  person,  the 
work  Hc^  Mdytttf  and  the  astronomical  quotations 
would  natoxally  be  referred  to  him.  Lastly,  Sto- 
baeoa  {Serm,  S)  quotes  from  the  work  of  a  certain 
Henmppna,  Xvpteywyi^  rSif  ica\As  Aimpmvifiivrw¥ 
^  *Opipov,  Perhaps  this  work  should  be  assigned 
to  Hefmippas  of  Berytus.  ( Vossius,  d$  Hi»L  Graec 
p^  138 — 140,  ed.  Westermann ;  Fabric  BiU, 
Orate,  vol  iiL  p.  495  ;  Losynski,  Hermippi  Smyr- 
Mw  /^nfpoMSKi  Prmsfmmiay  Bonn,  1832,  8vo. ; 
Pldler,  in  Jahn*8  Jakrbucher  fur  PkiloU^  vol. 
zvii.  p.  159;  Clintoo,  Fcui,  HeUen,  vol.  iii.  p. 
£18.) 

3.  Of  Berytus,  a  gnunmarian,  who  flourished 
ander  Trajan  and  Hadrian.  By  birth  he  was  a 
ilave,  bat  having  become  the  disciple  of  Philo 
Bibliiaa,  he  was  recommended  by  him  to  Herennius 
Sevenu,  and  attained  to  great  eminence  by  his  elo- 
quenee  and  learning.  He  wrote  many  woriis, 
among  which  were  an  account  of  dreams  in  Ave 
booka  (TertnlL  Ih  Anim,  46),  and  a  book  litpl 
'EfSe^uttof  (Qem.  Alex.  Strom,  vi.  p.  291).  He  is 
alao  qooted  again  by  Clemens  (Strom,  i.  p.  132), 
and  by  Stephanus  Byxantinus,  $,  v,  *Vd€twa, 
(Suid.  «. ««.  nEf^fumrof ,  NucoT^pas;  Vossius,  De 
HitL  Cfraee.  pp.262,  263,  ed.  Westermann.) 

4.  There  is  a  dialogue  on  astrology,  in  two 
books,  under  the  name  of  'Epfu^nros,  which  is  not 
the  name  of  the  author  but  of  the  principal  speaker. 
It  was  printed  by  Fabricius  {BiU,  Graec  vol.  zii 

L261,  old  edition  ;  comp.  vol.  iv.  p.  159,  ed.  Har- 
•),  and  has  Ix^n  re-edited  by  O.  D.  Bloch. 
(Hermipfmi,  moerti  auctoris  Christiani  Dialogut  t. 
de  Astrohgia  Libri  II,  Gr,  tx  apog.  cod.  Vatic 
Havniae,  1830,  8vo.)  [P.  S.] 

HERM(yCHARES.  [Acontius;  Ctsstlla.] 
HE'RMOCLES  ('Ep/ioieAn')«  of  Rhodes,  a  sta- 
taary,  who  made  the  bronze  statue  of  Combabus  in 
tke  temple  of  Hera  at  Hierapolis  in  Syria.  He 
lived,  therefore,  in  the  reign  of  Antiochus  II. 
(Soler),  about  b.  c.  280,  and  belonged,  no  doubt, 
fike  Chares,  to  the  Rhodian  school  of  artists,  who 
the  fbUowen  of  Lysippus.  (Ludan,  d$  D»a 
26.)  [P.  a] 

LO'CRATES  (^Zpfjuucpdrris).     1.  Son  of 
a  Syracttsan,  and  one  of  the  most  eminent 
fou  u. 
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eitiseni  of  that  state  at  the  time  of  the  Athenim 
invasion.    We  have  no  account  of  his  early  life  or 
rise,  but  his  fimiily  must  have  been  iUustrious,  for, 
according  to  Timaeus  (d^  Lonigm.  iv.  8  ;  comp. 
also  Pint  Nie.  1),  it  claimed  descent  from  the  god 
Hermes,  and  it  is  evident  that  he  was  a  person  of 
consideration  and  influence  in  the  state  as  early  aa 
B.  c  424,  as  he  was  one  of  the  depnties  sent  by  the 
Syracusans  to  the  general  congresf  of  the  Greek 
cities  of  Sicily,  held  at  Qela  in  the  summer  of  that 
year.    Thucydides,  who  puts  a  long  speech  into 
his  mouth  on  that  occasion,  ascribes  nuunly  to  hia 
influence  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  assembled 
deputies  to  terminate  the  trouUei  of  Sicily  by  a 
general  peace.    (Thuc  iv.  58,  65 ;  Timaeus,  op. 
Pofyb,  xii.  Frag.   VaL  22.)     In  415,  when  the 
news  of  the  impending  invasion  from  Athens  came 
to  be  generally  rife,  though  still  discredited  by 
many,  Hermocrates  again  came  forward  to  nrae  the 
truth  of  the  rumour,  and  the  necesai^  of  mune- 
diate  preparations  for  defence.    (Thuc  vL  82 — 
35.)    It  does  not  appear  that  he  at  this  time  held 
any  public  situation  or  command ;  but  in  the  fol- 
lowing winter,  after  the  first  defeat  of  the  Syra- 
cusans by  the  Athenians,  he  represented  this  din 
aster  as  owing  to  the  too  neat  number  as  well  aa 
insufficient  authority  of  ueir  generals,  and  thaa 
induced  them  to  appoint  himself  together  witk 
Heradeides  and  Sicanus,  to  be  eanmandaca-in- 
chief;  with  fuU  powers.    (Thuc  vi  72,  73 ;  Plit* 
Nk.  16  ;  Diod.  ziii.  4 ;  wno,  however,  placet  their 
appointment  too  eariy.)    He  was  soon  after  sent  to 
Ciunarina,  to  counteract  the  influence  of  the  Ath^ 
nian  envoys,  and  gain  the  Camarinaeana  to  the 
alliance  of  Syracuse,  but  he  only  socceeded  in  in- 
ducing them  to  remain  nentnX     (Thoc  il  75, 
88.)    According  to  Thucydides,  Hennoentaa  ImiA 
already  dven  proofe  of  ^our  and  abilitf  in  wu^ 
before  his  elevation  to  the  command ;  bat  his  fint 
proceedings  as  a  general  wen  nnsuewisfal ;  liis 
great  object  was  to  prevent  the  Athenkna  frmi 
making  themselves  masters  of  the  be^ta  of  Bjpi* 
pohe,  above  the  town,  but  they  landed  radda^j 
from  Catana,  carried  the  Epipolae  by  surprise,  and 
commenced  their  lines  of  drcumvallation.     The 
Syncusans  next,  by  the  advice  of  Hennoerate^ 
began  to  construct  a  cross  waU,  to  inteimpt  the 
AUienian   lines;  but  they  were  foOed  in  thia 
project  too :  the  Athenians  attacked  their  counter- 
work, and  destroyed  it,  while  they  thcanaelvea 
were   repulsed    in  all   their   attacks   upon   the 
Athenian  lines.    Dispirited  by  their  ffl  raeeesi, 
they  laid  the  blame  upon  their  generals,  whom  ther 
deposed,  and  appointed  three  othen  in  their  stead. 
(Thuc  vi  96—103.)  The  arrival  of  Gylippus  soon 
after  superseded  the  new  genersls,  and  gave  a  fresh 
turn  to  affidrs ;  but  Hermocrates,  though  now  in  a 
private  situation,  was  not  less  active  in  the  service 
of  his  countrv :  we  hear  of  his  heading  a  chosen 
band  of  wamors  in  resisting  the  great  night  attack 
on  the  Epipolae,  immediately  after  the  arrival  of 
Demosthenes  (Diod.  ziii  11):  he  is  alao  mentioned 
as  joining  with  Oylippns  in  urging  the  Syraeusna 
to  try  ueir  fortane  again  by  sea,  aa  well  aa  bj 
land  :  and  when,  after  the  final  defSsat  and  d^ 
struction  of  their  fleets,  the  Athenian  genends  wirr 
preparing  to  retreat  by  land,  it  was  Hennocatei 
who  anticipated  thor  purpose^  and  finding  H  \mr 
possible  to  indooe  his  oountrynMo  to  nam  falk 
at  once  and  occupy  the  paasaa,  navsilWiaai  ■»• 
ceeded,  by  an  ingemosf  stntifaB^  in  aMirfm  Ikt 
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Athenians  themselves  to  defer  thoir  dcportnre  for 
two  days,  a  delay  which  proved  &tal  to  the  whole 
army.  (Thuc.  vii.  21,  73 ;  Diod.  ziii.  18  ;  Plat. 
Nic  26.)  Thncydides  makes  no  mention  of  the 
part  taken  by  Hermocrates  in  regard  to  the  Athe- 
nian prisoners,  but  both  Diodonu  and  Plutarch 
represent  him  as  exerting  all  his  inflaence  with  hit 
countrymen,  though  unsuccessfully,  to  save  the 
lives  of  Nicias  and  Demosthenes.  According  to  a 
statement  of  Timaeus,  preserved  by  the  latter  au- 
thor, when  he  found  all  his  efforts  firuitless,  he 
gave  a  private  intimation  to  the  two  generals  that 
they  might  anticipate  the  ignominy  of  a  public  ex- 
ecution by  a  voluntary  death.  (Diod.  xiii  19 ; 
Plut.  Nic,  28.) 

After  the  destruction  of  the  Athenian  armament 
in  Sicily,  Hermocrates  employed  all  his  influence 
with  his  countrymen  to  induce  them  to  support 
with  vigour  their  allies  the  Lacedaemonians  in  the 
war  in  Greece  itselC  But  he  only  succeeded  in 
prevailing  upon  them  to  send  a  squadron  of  twenty 
triremes  (to  which  the  Selinuntians  added  two 
more) ;  and  with  this  snudl  force  he  himself  with 
two  colleagues  in  the  command,  joined  the  Lace- 
daemonian fleet  under  Astyochus,  before  the  close 
of  the  summer  of  412.  (Thuc.  viii.  26  ;  Diodorus, 
however,  raises  ^e  number  of  the  ships  to  thirty- 
five,  xiiL  34.)  But,  trifling  as  this  succour  ap- 
pears, the  Syracusan  squadron  bore  an  important 
part  in  many  of  the  subsequent  operations,  and 
particularly  in  the  action  off  Cynossema,  in  which 
it  formed  the  right  wing  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
fleet ;  and  though  unable  to  prevent  the  defeat  of 
its  allies,  escaped  with  the  loss  of  only  one  ship. 
(Thuc  viii.  104—106 ;  Diod.  xiii.  39.)  It  is  pro- 
bably of  this  action  that  Polybius  was  thinking, 
when  he  states  (Frag.  Vat  xii.  23)  that  Hermo- 
crates was  present  at  the  battle  of  A^os  Potamoi, 
which  is  clearly  erroneous.  During  these  services 
Hermocrates,  we  are  told,  conciliated  in  the  highest 
degree  the  favour  both  of  the  allies  and  of  his  own 
troops ;  and  acquired  such  popularity  with  the 
hitter,  that  when  (in  409  b.  c.)  news  arrived  that 
he  as  well  as  his  colleagues  had  been  sentenced  to 
banishment  by  a  decree  of  the  Syracusan  people, 
and  new  commanders  appointed  to  replace  them, 
the  oflicers  and  crews  of  the  squadron  not  only 
insisted  on  their  retaining  the  command  until  the 
actual  arrival  of  their  successors,  but  many  of  them 
offered  their  services  to  Hermocrates  to  effect  his 
restoration  to  his  country.  He  however  urged  the 
duty  of  obedience  to  the  hiws  ;  and,  after  handing 
over  the  squadron  to  the  new  generals,  repaired  to 
Lacedaemon  to  counteract  the  intrigues  of  Tissa- 
phemes,  to  whom  he  had  given  personal  offence. 
From  thence  he  returned  to  Asia,  to  the  court  of 
Phamabazus,  who  furnished  him  with  money  to 
build  ships  and  raise  mercenary  troops,  for  the  pur- 
po8e  of  effecting  his  return  to  Syracuse.  (Xen. 
IM.  i.  1.  §  27—31 ;  Thuc  viii.  85;  Diod.  xiii.  63.) 
With  a  force  of  Ave  triremes  and  1000  soldiers, 
he  sailed  to  Messana,  and  from  thence  in  injunc- 
tion with  the  refugees  from  Himera,  and,  with  the 
co-operation  of  his  own  party  in  Syracuse,  attempted 
to  bring  about  a  revolution  in  that  city.  But  fiul- 
ing  in  that  scheme,  he  hastened  to  Selinus,  at  this 
time  still  in  ruins,  after  its  destruction  by  the  Car- 
thacinians,  rebuilt  a  part  of  the  city,  and  collected 
thither  its  refugees  from  all  parts  of  Sicily.  He 
thus  converted  it  into  a  stronghold,  from  whence 
he  carried  on  hostilities  against  the  Carthaginian 
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alliet,  laid  waste  the  territories  of  Motya  and  Fa^ 
normus,  and  defeated  the  Panonnitans  in  a  battle. 
By  these  means  he  acquired  great  fiune  and  popu- 
larity, which  wexe  still  increased  when  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  (b.  c.  407)  he  repaired  to  Himoa,  and 
finding  that  the  bones  of  ^e  Syraeasans  who  had 
been  slain  in  battle  against  the  Carthaginians  two 
years  before  still  lay  there  unburied,  caused  them 
to  be  gathered  up,  ind  removed  with  all  due  fune* 
ral  honours  to  Syracuse.  But,  though  the  revulsion 
of  feeling  thus  excited  led  to  the  banishment  of 
Diodes,  and  other  leaders  of  the  opposite  por^ 
yet  the  sentence  of  exile  against  Hermocrates  smi 
remained  unreversed.  Not  long  afterwarda  he  ap- 
proached Syracuse  with  a  considerable  force,  and 
was  admitted  by  some  of  his  friends  into  the  city ; 
but  was  followed  in  the  first  instance  only  by  a 
select  band,  which  the  Syracusans  no  sooner  dia- 
covered  than  they  took  up  arms,  and  attacked  and 
slew  him,  t(^ther  with  the  greater  part  of  his  fol- 
io wora,  before  his  troops  could  come  to  their  assist- 
ance. (Diod.  xiii.  63,  75.)  The  character  of 
Hermocrates  is  one  of  the  brightest  and  purest  in 
the  history  of  Syracuse  ;  and  the  ancient  republics 
present  few  more  striking  instances  of  moderation 
and  wisdom,  combined  with  the  most  steady  pa- 
triotism ;  while  his  abilities,  both  as  a  statesman 
and  a  wanior,  were  such  as  to  earn  for  him  the 
praise  of  being  ranked  in  after  ages  as  on  a  level  in 
these  respects  with  Timoleon  and  PjrrrhuSb  (Polyb. 
Frag.  Vai.  xiL  22.)  We  do  not  learn  that  Her- 
mocrates left  a  son ;  his  daughter  was  married, 
after  his  death,  to  the  tyrant  Dionysius.  (Diod. 
xiii  96  ;  Plut.  Dion,  3.) 

2.  Father  of  Dionysius  the  elder,  tyrant  of  Sy^ 
racuse. 

3.  A  Rhodian,  who,  according  to  Plutarch,  waa 
sent  by  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  to  Greece,  during  the 
expedition  of  Agesilaus  in  Asia,  to  gain  over  the 
other  states  of  Greece  by  huge  bribes,  and  thus 
compel  the  Spartans  to  recal  Agesilaua.  (Pint 
Artax.  20.)  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
same  person  is  meant  who  is  called  by  Xenophon 
(HelL  iiL  5.  §  1)  Timoctates,  and  who  was  sent,  it 
appears,  not  by  the  king  himself^  but  by  the  satrap 
Tithraustes.  [R  H.  R] 

HERMO'CRATES  ('EpiuKpdTiis),  ].  A  dis- 
ciple of  Socrates,  mentioned  by  Xenophon  (A/mc. 
L  2.  §  48)  as  one  of  those  whose  character  and 
conduct  refuted  the  charge  brought  against  Socratet 
of  corrupting  those  who  associated  with  him. 

2.  A  rhetorician,  a  native  of  Phocaea.  He  was 
the  grandson  of  the  sophist  Attains,  and  studied 
under  CUudius  Rufinus  of  Smyrna.  He  died  at 
the  age  of  twenty-five,  or  twenty -eight,  according 
to  other  accounts.  Philostratus  (  ViL  SopkuL  u, 
25)  pronounces  him  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
rhetoricians  of  his  age.  (Fabric  BibL  Cfraee,  toL 
vi.  p.l31.) 

3.  A  grammarian,  a  native  of  lasua.  Nothing  more 
is  known  of  him  than  that  he  was  the  instructor 
of  Callimachus.     [Callimachu&]     [C.  P.M.] 

HERM(yCRATES  {'EpfioicpiirrisS,  a  i^yaickB 
mentioned  by  Martial  in  one  of  his  epigmns  (vL 
53),  the  point  of  which  seems  to  be  borrowed 
fnnn  one  by  Ludlius  in  the  Greek  Antholo^  (zi 
257,  voL  iL  p.  59,  ed.  Tauchn.)  If  the  name  ii 
not  a  fictitious  one,  Hermocrates  may  have  lived  m 
the  first  century  after  Christ  [ W.  A.  O.] 

HERMO'CREON  {"Epiuucpiw},  an  aiehitaol 
and  sculptor,  was  the  builder  of  a  IPtjuA^  -nl 
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beautiful  altar  at  Parium  on  the  Propontia.  (Strab. 
xiL  p.  487,  a. ;  xiii.  p.  588,  b.)  [P.  S.J 

HERMO'CREON  {'I^fxoKp4w\  the  author  of 
two  simple  and  elegant  epigrams  in  the  Greek  An- 
thology. His  time  is  not  known.  ( Brunck,  Anal. 
Tol.  iL  p.  252 ;  Jacobs,  Anth.  Graec,  vol.  ii.  p.  229, 
voL  xiiL  p.  902 ;  Fabric.  Bibl,  Graec,  voL  iv.  p. 
477-)  fP.  S.I 

HERMODO'RUS('EpM<^««poj).  l.OfEphesus, 
a  person  of  great  distinction,  but  was  expelled  by 
his  fellow-citizens,  for  which  Heracleitus  censured 
them  Tery  severely.  (Diog.  Laert  ix.  2  ;  Cic.  Tusc 
T.  36.)  He  is  said  to  have  gone  to  Rome  to  have 
explained  to  the  decemvirs  the  Greek  laws,  and 
thus  assisted  them  in  drawing  up  the  laws  of  the 
Twelve  Tables,  b.  c.  451.  (Porapon.  de  Orig.  Jut. 
Dig.  1 .  tit.  2.  B.  4.)  Pliny  (H.  N.  xxxi v.  1 1 )  further 
states,  that  the  Romans  expressed  their  gratitude 
towards  him,  by  erecting  a  statue  to  him  in  the 
comitium.  This  story  of  his  having  assisted  the 
decemvirs  has  been  treated  by  some  modern  critics 
u  a  fiction,  or  at  least  has  been  modified  in  a 
manner  which  reduces  his  influence  upon  that  le- 
gislation to  a  mere  nothing.  But,  in  the  first 
place,  it  would  be  arbitrary  to  reject  the  authority 
of  PomponiuSy  or  to  doubt  the  merits  of  Hermodo- 
rus,  which  are  sufiiciently  attested  by  the  statue  in 
the  comitium,  and,  in  the  second,  there  is  nothing 
at  all  improbable  in  the  statement,  that  a  distin- 
guished Greek  assisted  the  Romans  in  the  framing 
of  written  laws,  in  which  they  were  surely  less 
experienced  than  the  Greeks.  In  what  his  assist- 
ance consisted  is  only  matter  of  conjecture :  he 
probably  gave  accounts  of  the  laws  of  some  Greek 
states  with  which  he  was  acquainted,  and  we  may 
further  believe  with  Niebuhr  (I/ist.  o/Iiome,  vol.  ii. 
p.  310),  that  the  share  he  took  related  only  to  the 
constitution.  (Ser.  Gratama,  de  Ilermodoro  Ephesio 
veto  XII,  Tabularum  Auciore^  Groningen,  1818, 
4to.) 

2.  A  disciple  of  Plato,  is  said  to  have  circulated 
the  works  of  Plato,  and  to  have  sold  them  in  Sicily, 
whence  arose  the  proverb  KSyoitrip  'EpfiSHwpos 
iti-woptTierai,  (Suid.  $.  v.  \&yoi(ri  j  Cic.  ad  Att. 
xiii.  20.)  Hermodorus  himself  appears  to  have 
been  a  philosopher,  for  we  know  the  titles  of  two 
works  that  were  attributed  to  him,  viz.  IIcpl  IIA^i- 
TMvos  and  Htpl  fMaBrifjidrwv,  (Comp.  Diog.  Laert. 
Frooem.  8,  ii.  106,  iii.  6 ;  lonsius,  de  Script.  Hist. 
Fh*lo8.l  10.2.) 

3.  An  Epicurean  philosopher,  known  only  from 
Lucian  {Icaromenipp.  16),  according  to  whom  he 
coomiitted  perjury  for  a  bribe  of  1000  drachmae. 

4.  A  lyric  poet,  whose  songs  were  incorporated 
in  the  Anthology  of  Meleager.  We  still  possess 
an  epigram  of  his  on  the  Aphrodite  of  Cnidus 
(Brunck,  Analect.  i.  162),  but  he  is  otherwise  un- 
known. There  is  a  fragment  of  two  lines  quoted 
by  Stobaeus  {Ftor.  tit.  Ix.  2),  under  the  name  of 
Hermodotus,  which,  according  to  some  critics,  is  a 
mistake  for  Hermodorus ;  but  nothing  can  be  said 
about  the  matter.  (Jacobs,  ad  Anthol,  xiiL  p. 
902.)  [L.  S.] 

HERMODOTIUS,  of  Salamis,  was  the  archi- 
tect of  the  temple  of  Mars  in  the  Flaminian  Circus 
(ComeL  Nepos,  ap.  Priacian^  Gr.  Lai.  viii.  col. 
792,  Fr.  xi.),  and  also,  if  we  accept  the  emendation 
of  Tumebus  (Hermodori  for  Hermodi),  of  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Stator  in  the  portico  of  Metellus 
Hacedonicus  (Vitruv.  iiL  2.  $  5,  Schneider).  There 
was  also  a  Hermodorus  of  Salamis,  a  naval  architect 
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at  Rome,  whom  the  great  Antonios  defended  m  the 
year  of  his  consulship,  b.  c.  ^9,  (Cicero,  de  Orut.  i. 
12.)  Now  Metellus  triumphed  over  Andriscus  in 
B.  c.  148.  These  two  architects,  therefore,  can 
hardly  be  the  same.  In  &ct,  the  conjecture  of 
Tumebus  is  suspicious,  for  the  very  reason  that  it 
is  so  plausible.  Schneider  reads  h*{ju»modi  instead 
of  the  Hermodi  of  the  MSS.  {CommenL  in  Vitrwh 
Lc.)  [P.  S.] 

HE'RMODUS.     [HxRMODORUS,  of  Salamis.] 
HERMCGENES  {'Epfioy4vris).     1.  A  son  of 
Crito,  the  friend  of  Socrates,  and,  like  his  &ther,  a 
disciple  of  Socrates.     (Diog.  Laert.  ii  121.) 

2.  A  son  of  Hipponicus,  and  a  brother  of  the 
wealthy  Callias,  is  introduced  by  Plato  in  his  dia- 
logue Cratylus  as  one  of  the  interlocutors,  and  main- 
tains that  all  the  words  of  a  language  were  formed 
by  an  agreement  of  men  among  themselves.  Dio- 
genes  Laertius  (iii.  6)  states  that  he  was  one  of 
the  teachers  of  Plato,  but  no  other  writer  has  men- 
tioned this,  although  there  was  no  want  of  oppor- 
tunities ;  and  it  is  further  clear  firoro  the  Cratylni, 
that  Hennogeues  was  not  a  man  either  of  talent  or 
learning,  and  that  he  scarcely  knew  the  element! 
of  philosophy.  Although  he  belonged  to  the  great 
&mily  of  Callias,  he  is  mentioned  by  Xenophon 
as  a  man  of  very  little  property :  this  is  accounted 
for  by  some  by  the  supposition  that  Hermogenei 
was  not  a  legitimate  son  of  Hipponicus,  but  only  a 
y6eo5.  Plato  {Cratyl.  p.  391,  c),  on  the  other 
hand,  suggests  that  he  was  unjustly  deprived  of  hia 
property  by  Callias,  his  brother.  (Comp.  Xenoph. 
Memor.  ii.  10.  §  3,  Conviv.  i.  3,  Apol,  2 ;  Groen 
van  Prinsterer,  Prosopogr.  PlaL  p.  225  ;  C.  F. 
Hermann,  Gesch.  u.  System  der  Plat,  Pkilos,  i.  ppi 
47,  654.) 

3.  A  banker  at  Rome,  who  is  called  by  Cicero 
((K^^(<.  xiL  25,  30)hisdebtor,  in  B.C.  45.  I^  as 
is  commonly  supposed,  he  is  the  same  as  Hermo- 
genes  Clodius,  who  is  mentioned  by  Cicero  in  a 
letter  of  the  same  year  {ad  Att,  xiii.  23),  he  was  a 
freedman  of  Clodius. 

4.  An  architect  of  Alabanda,  in  Caria,  who  in- 
vented what  was  called  the  pseudodipterus,  that  is, 
a  form  of  a  temple,  with  apparently  two  rows  df 
columns,  whereby  he  effected  a  great  saving  both 
of  money  and  labour  in  the  construction  of  templet. 
(Vitruv.  iii.  2.  §  6,  3.  §  8.)  His  great  object  as 
an  architect  was  to  increase  the  taste  for  the  Ionic 
form  of  temples,  in  preference  to  Doric  temples. 
(Vitruv.  iv.  3.  §  1.)  He  was  further  the  author 
of  two  works  which  are  now  lost ;  the  one  was  a 
description  of  the  temple  of  Diana  which  he  had 
built  at  Magnesia,  a  pseudodipterus,  and  the  other 
a  description  of  a  temple  of  Bacchus,  in  Teos,  a 
monopterus.     (Vitruv.  vii.  Praef.  §  12.) 

5.  A  sculptor  of  the  island  of  Cythera,  who,  ac- 
cording to  Pausanias  (ii.  2.  §  7),  made  a  statue  of 
Aphrodite,  which  stood  at  Corinth. 

6.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  Greek  rhetoriciana. 
He  was  a  son  of  Calippus  and  a  native  of  Tarsus, 
and  lived  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  M.  Aurelius, 
A.  D.  161 — 180.  He  bore  the  tomame  of  {vonff, 
that  is,  the  scratcher  or  polisher,  either  with  refer- 
ence to  his  vehement  temperament,  or  to  the  great 
polish  which  he  strongly  recommended  as  erne  of 
the  principal  requisites  in  a  written  compofition. 
He  was,  according  to  all  accounts,  a  man  endowed 
with  extraordinary  talenU ;  for  at  the  age  of  fifteen 
he  had  already  acquired  so  great  a  reputation  aa 
an  orator,  that  the  emperor  M,  Aaieliut  desired  Ic 
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hear  bim,  and  admired  and  richly  rewarded  him 
for  his  wonderful  talent.  Shortly  after  this  he  was 
appointed  public  teacher  of  rhetoric,  and  at  the  age 
of  seventeen  he  began  hb  career  as  a  writer,  which 
onfortunately  did  not  last  long,  for  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five  he  fell  into  a  mental  debility,  which 
rendered  him  entirely  unfit  for  further  literary  and 
intellectual  occupation,  and  of  which  he  never  got 
rid,  although  he  lived  to  an  advanced  age  ;  so  that 
he  was  a  man  in  the  time  of  his  youth,  and  a  child 
durinff  his  maturer  years.  After  his  death  his 
heart  is  said  to  have  been  found  covered  with  hair. 
(Philostr.  VtL  Scph,  ii.  7  ;  Suid.  Hesych.  $,  v. 
*Epfiay4yijs ;  Eudoc  p.  1 65  ;  Schol.  ad  Hermog. 
irc^  ardffvuVy  in  01earius*s  note  on  Philostr.  /.  c) 
If  we  may  judge  from  what  Hermogenes  did  at  so 
eariy  an  age,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he 
woidd  have  fkr  excelled  all  other  Greek  rhetorici- 
ani,  if  he  had  remained  in  the  full  possession  of  his 
mental  powers.  His  works,  five  in  number,  which 
are  still  extant,  form  together  a  complete  system  of 
rhetoric,  and  were  for  a  long  time  used  in  all  the 
rhetorical  schools  as  manuals.  Many  distinguished 
rhetoricians  and  grammarians  wrote  commentaries 
upon  them,  some  of  which  are  still  extant ;  many 
also  made  abridgments  of  the  works  of  Hermogenes, 
for  the  use  of  schools,  and  the  abridgment  of  Aph- 
thonius  at  length  supplanted  the  original  in  most 
ichools.     The  works  of  Hermogenes  are : — 

(I.)  T^X»^  ImTOpiK^  irepl  roiy  ordfftWf  was 
composed  by  the  author  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and 
on  the  principles  laid  down  by  Hermagoras.  The 
work  treats  of  the  points  and  questions  which  an 
orator,  in  civil  cases,  has  to  take  into  his  consider- 
ation ;  it  examines  every  one  separately,  and  thence 
deduces  the  rules  which  a  speaker  has  to  observe. 
(See  the  whole  reduced  to  a  tabular  view  in  VVest- 
ermann^s  GesdL  dtr  Griech.  BeredtsamkeH,  p.  325.) 
The  work  is  a  very  useful  guide  to  those  who 
prepare  themselves  for  speaking  in  the  courts  of 
justice.  We  still  possess  the  commentaries  which 
were  written  upon  it  by  Syrianus,  Sosipater,  and 
Marcellinus.  It  is  printed  in  the  Rketoret  of 
Aldus,  voL  i.  pp.  1 — 179,  and  has  been  edited 
separately  at  Paris  (1530  and  1538,  4to.  ex  off. 
Wechelii),  by  J.  CaseUus  (Rostock,  15H3,  8vo.X 
£.  Sturm  (Argentorat.  1570,  with  a  Latin  transl. 
and  scholia),  O.  Lauren tius  (CoL  Allobrog.  1614, 
8vo.),  and  M.  Corales  (Venice,  1799,  4to.).  The 
extant  scholia  are  printed  in  Walx,  Rhetor,  Graee, 
vols.  iv.  vi.  and  vii. 

(2.)  Ilcpi  tCp4a€MS  (De  Inventione),  in  four  books, 
contains  instructions  about  the  proper  composition 
of  an  oration,  discussing  first  the  introduction,  then 
the  plan  of  the  whole,  vix.  the  exposition  of  the 
subject,  the  argumentation,  the  refutation  of  ob- 
jections that  may  be  raised,  and  lastly,  on  the 
oratorical  ornament  and  delivery.  Every  point 
which  Hermogenes  discusses  is  illustrated,  as  in 
the  preceding  work,  by  examples  taken  from  the 
Attic  orators,  which  greatly  enhance  the  clearness 
and  utility  of  the  treatise.  It  is  printed  in  Aldus^ 
JRkdonsj  in  the  editions  of  O.  Laurentius,  Wechel, 
and  Stuim,  mentioned  above,  but  best  in  Walx*8 
Rkdor,  Graec  vol.  iiL  We  still  possess  scholia  on 
the  work  by  an  anonymous  commentator,  printed 
in  Aldus*8  /JAstoras,  vol.  ii.  p.  352,  &c. 

(3.)  ncpt  Htmv  (IM  Formii  OrtUariu\  in  two 
books,  treats  of  the  forms  of  the  oratorical  style,  of 
which  Hermogenes  distinguishes  seven,  via.  vujt^ 
rcio,  lU^f^Qu  ittUXoc,  ro^T^nm  i|9or,  lUiftfcici, 
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8ciyJTT)f,  and  their  subdivisions;  ho  examines 
from  eight  different  points  of  view,  and  showa 
by  a  skilful  application  of  them  the  orator  ii : 
sure  of  gaining  his  end.     In  this  diseuaiioBf 
every  point  is  illustrated  by  examples,  chiefly : 
the  orators,  accompanied  by  some  very  ii 
remarks.     The  work  is  printinl  in  the  edideiM  «-  ^ 
Aldus  and  Laurentius,  and  separately  at 
1531,  4to.,  and  with  a  Lat.  transL  and 
Sturm,  Argentorat,  1571,  8vo.     The  beat 
is  that  in  Walz,  Hket.  Graeci,  vol.  iiL,  who  hatdi 
published  the  Greek  commentaries  by  Sjriunia  \ 
Joh.  Siceliota  (vols.  vi.  and  vii.     C<nnpw 
JLwttywyfl  rex.  pp.  1 95,  &c,  227,  &c) 

(4.)  TIfpl  fitOobov  itivArrtTos  {De  apto  H 
penerc  dicendi  Methodm),  forms  a  sort  <A  a| 
to  the  preceding  work,  and  contains  soggestiooi  j 
the  proper  application  of  the  rules  there  kid 
together  with  other  useful  remarks.  It  is  printed  k^ 
the  editions  of  Aldus,  Wechel,  Laurentina, 
and  best  in  Walz^s  Rhet,  Graee.  vd.  iii.,  who 
also  published  the  Greek  commentaries  hj  OiV"^ 
gorius  Corinthius  (vol.  vii.).  The  work  is  laid  ft^ 
have  been  left  unfinished  by  the  author,  an4  to  -^ 
have  been  completed  by  two  later  rhetoriciana,lfr  ^ 
nucianus  and  Apsines.  (Matth.  Caniariota,GNi^pMriL  ^ 
RkeL  p.  12,  ed.  HoescheL,  Au^burg,  1594,  4W,)   ^ 

(5.)  UpoyvtiydaiAorOy  that  is,  practical  iiiatni»>  " 
tions  in  oratory  according  to  given  models.  A  fwy  , 
convenient  abridgment  of  this  worii  was  made  v  , 
Aphthonius,  in  consequence  of  which  the  oifgiiai 
fell  into  oblivion.  But  its  great  reputatioo  in  -is* 
tiquity  is  attested  by  the  fiurt,  that  the  leameA 
grammarian,  Priscian,  made  a  Latin  translation  if 
it,  with  some  additions  of  his  own,  under  the  tidt 
of  Praeeatreiiamenta  Rhetorioa  ea  Hermogtmtt 
(Putschius,  Gram.  Lat.  p.  1329,&c ;  Fr.  PithoeiUi 
Rhetor.  Lai.  p.  322,  &c.)  This  Latin  versioa  if 
Priscian  was  for  a  long  time  the  only  edition  of  dM 
Progyronasinata,  until  the  Greek  original  was  fomd 
in  a  MS.  at  Turin,  from  which  it  was  published 
by  Heeren  in  the  Bibliotk./Ur  alUULmtd  Kmmi^ 
paru  viii.  and  ix.  (Gottingen,  1791),  and  W 
Ward  in  the  CloMsicat  JoumaL,  parts  t. — viii.  A 
separate  edition  was  published  by  G.  Veesenmeyei^ 
NUmberg,  1812,  8vo.  It  is  also  contained  in 
Krehl's  edition  of  Priscian,  vol  iL  p.  419,  dec,  hot 
best  in  Walz*s  Rheior.  Graee.  voL  L  p.  9,  dec.,  who 
has  collated  six  other  MSS.  besides  Uie  Turin  OMu 

Some  of  the  works  of  Hermogenes  are  lost,  suck 
as  a  commentary  on  Demosthenes  (cis  AitfM«^ri|r 
iIvofu^ftoTO,  Syrian,  ad  Hermog.  ProUg.  ad  I4ei$^ 
p.  195,  ed.  Spengel),  of  which  a  work  on  the  Lep- 
tinea,  to  which  Hermogenes  himself  alludce  {Jh 
Method,  24),  may  have  been  only  a  pari  Anotbcr 
work,  which  is  likewise  lost,  was  entitled  «dy* 
ypofifia  vcpl  wpooifdw.  (Schol.  in  Heimogi  mp. 
Wall,  vol.  iv.  p.  31,  ap.  Aldum,  iL  p.  176.)  Snidaa 
and  Eudocia  (p.  165)  further  mention  m  worit  of 
Hermogenes  in  two  books,  n^  ffofXift  3Eiiphii^ 
which  is  not  noticed  anywhere  else,  and  of  wUA 
no  trace  has  come  down  to  us. 

All  the  extant  works  of  Hermogeneibear 
marics  of  the  youthful  ago  of  the  anther ;  for  it 
clear  that  his  judgment  and  his  omnions  ksTe  aol 
yet  become  settl^  ;  he  has  not  me  rnnifknimf 
of  a  man  of  long  experience,  and  hia  ityle  k  ntiwr 
diffuse,  but  always  dear  and  nnafiected.    He  to 
moderate  in  his  judgment  and  oensare  of  oAiC 
rhetoricians,  has  a  correct  i^ipredation  of  the ! 
of  the  earlier  Greek  onton^  and  eT«7 
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Blent  of  the  Lex  Fabia  de  Plagioriis  hod  &Uen 
into  disiue.  Now  that  penalty  was  still  in  exist- 
ence in  the  reign  of  Diocletian  and  Maximilian 
(Cod.  9.  tit.  20.  8.  6),  who  first  made  kidnapping 
a  capital  offence  (Cod.  9.  tit.  20.  s.  7).  He  was 
acquainted  (Dig.  4.  tit.  4.  s.  7)  with  the  coosti- 
tution  of  Constantino,  bearing  date  a.  d.  331,  by 
which  the  right  of  appeal  from  the  sentences  of  the 
praefecti  praetorio  was  abolished  (Cod.  Theod.  1 1. 
tit.  30.  8.  16;  Cod.  Just.  7.  tit.  62.  s.  19).  Jacqaet 
Oodefroi,  in  the  commencement  of  hit  Prolegomena 
to  the  Theodosian  Code  (vol.  L  p.  193),  dtes 
several  passages  which  make  it  likely  that  Heimo- 
genianus  survived  Constantino,  and  wrote  under 
the  reign  of  his  sons.  Thus,  in  Dig.  28.  tit.  1. 
8.  41,  Dig.  39.  tit.  4.  s.  10,  Dig.  49.  tit  14.  a.  46. 
$  7,  he  speaks  of  prindpes  and  impenxtorei  in  the 
plural  number.  The  fiu:t  of  his  being  contemporary 
with  Constantino  may  have  led  to  the  notion  that 
he  was  a  Christian.  Bertrandus  {d$  Juritp,  i.  38) 
endeavours  to  prove  that  he  was  so,  from  the  men- 
tion which  he  makes  in  Dig.  24.  tit.  1.  s.  60,  of 
divorce,  **  Propter  sacerdotium,  vel  etiam  steriUta- 
tem ;  ^  but,  on  the  one  hand,  a  divorce  for  barren- 
ness was  not  in  conformity  with  the  then  prevalent 
doctrine  of  the  Christian  church,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  was  not  unusual  for  Gentiles,  on  entering 
the  priesthood,  to  dismiss  their  wives.  (Tertuilian, 
ad  l/xorerfL,  lib.  i.) 

Before  his  time,  the  living  spirit  of  jurisprudence 
had  departed.  He  is  a  mere  compiler,  and  his 
language,  like  that  of  Charisius,  is  infected  with 
barbarisms.  He  wrote  Juris  Epitomae  in  six  books, 
following  the  arrangement  of  the  edict  (Dig.  1. 
tit.  5.  s.  2).  He  appears  in  particular  to  have 
copied  from  Paulus,  by  whose  side  he  is  repeatedly 
quoted  in  the  Digest.  From  his  Epitomae  there 
are  106  extracts  in  the  Digest,  occupying  about  ten 
pages  in  the  Palinyem'Ma  of  IIommeL  From  the  in- 
scription of  Dig.  36.  tit.  1 .  s.  1 4,  it  has  been  supposed 
that  he  wrote  Libri  Fideioommissorum^  but  there 
is  no  mention  of  such  a  work  in  the  Florentine 
Index;  and,  as  the  preceding  and  following  extracts 
are  taken  from  Ulpian^s  Libri  IV,  Fidcicomnm- 
$orumy  it  is  not  unlikely  that  his  name  has  been 
inserted  by  mistake,  instead  of  UlpianV 

It  is  probable  that  he  was  the  compiler  of  the 
Codex  Hermogenianus  {Diet,  of  Ant,  s,  v,  Codtx 
Cwiryorianut  and  Hermogemantu)^  but  so  many 
persons  of  the  same  name  lived  nearly  at  the  same 
time,  that  this  cannot  be  affirmed  with  certainty. 
(Ritter,  ad  Heinec,  HisL  Jur,  Rom,  $  369). 

(Strauchius,  Vitae  Vet.  ICL  p.  22;  Jos.  Finestres, 
Comment,  in  Hermogeniani  ICti  Juris  Epit.  Libros 
VI,  4to.  Cervariae  Lacetanorum,  1757  ;  Manage, 
Amoen,  Jur,  ell:  OuiL  Grotius,  de  ViL  ICtorum^ 
ii.  12.  §  8  ;  Bynkers,  Obs,  vi  21  ;  Zimroem, 
R,  Ii.  G.  vol.  i.  $  104.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

HERMOLA'US  (Tp/M^Aoos),  son  of  Sopolis, 
was  one  of  the  Macedonian  youths  who,  according 
to  a  custom  instituted  by  Philip,  attended  Alex- 
ander the  Great  as  pages.  It  was  during  the 
residence  of  the  king  at  Bactra  in  the  spring  of 
u.  c.  327,  that  a  cireumstance  occurred  which  led 
him,  in  conjunction  with  some  of  his  fellow  pages, 
to  form  a  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  Alexander. 
Among  the  duties  of  the  pages,  who  were  in  almost 
constant  attendance  on  the  king^s  person,  was  that 
of  accompanying  him  when  hunting,  and  it  was  on 
one  of  these  occasions  that  he  gave  offence  to  the 
king,  by  slaying  a  wild  boar,  without  waiting  to 
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allow  Alexander  the  first  blow.  Hig^y  incensed 
at  this  breach  of  discipline,  the  king  ordered  him 
to  be  chastised  with  stripes,  and  further  punished 
by  being  deprived  of  his  horse.  Ilermohins,  a  lad 
of  high  spirit,  already  verging  on  manhood,  could 
not  brook  this  indignity :  nis  resentment  was  in- 
flamed by  the  exhortations  of  the  philosopher  Cal- 
listhenes,  to  whom  he  had  previously  attached 
himself  as  a  pupil,  and  by  the  sympathy  of  hit 
most  intimate  friend  among  his  brother  pagei,  So»- 
tratus.  The  two  youths  in  concert  at  length 
formed  the  scheme  of  assassinating  the  kii^  while 
he  slept,  the  duty  of  guarding  hb  bed  chamber  de- 
volving upon  the  different  pages  in  rotation.  They 
commimicated  their  plan  to  four  of  their  companions, 
and  the  secret  was  inviolably  kept,  though  thirty- 
two  days  are  said  to  have  elaMed  before  they  had 
an  opportunity  of  executing  their  project  But  :dl 
things  having  been  at  length  arranged  (or  a  certain 
night,  during  which  Antipater,  one  of  their  num- 
ber, was  to  keep  watch,  Uie  scheme  was  accident- 
ally foiled,  by  Alexander  remaining  all  night  at  a 
drinking  party,  and  the  next  day  the  plot  was  di- 
vulged by  another  of  the  pages,  to  whom  it  was 
communicated,  in  hopes  of  inducing  him  to  take 
part  in  it  Hermolaus  and  his  accomplices  were 
immediately  arrested,  and  subsequently  brought 
before  the  assembled  Macedonians,  by  whom  they 
were  stoned  to  death.  It  appears,  however,  that 
they  had  been  previously  submitted  to  examination 
by  torture,  when,  according  to  one  account,  they 
implicated  Callisthenes  also  in  their  conspiracy  ; 
according  to  another,  and  on  the  whole  a  more 
probable  one,  they  maintained  that  the  plot  had 
been  wholly  of  their  own  devising.  [Callisthb- 
NBS.]  Some  authors  also  represented  Hermolaus 
as  uttering  before  the  aMembled  Macedonians  a 
long  haruigue  against  the  tyranny  and  injustice 
of  Alexander.  (Arr.  Anab*  iv.  13,  14  ;  Curt.  viii. 
6—8 ;  Plut  Alex.  65.)  [E.  H.  R] 

HERMOLA'US  (%i»i\ao$\  a  Greek  gram- 
marian of  Constantinople,  of  wnom  nothing  more 
is  known  with  certainty  than  that  he  wrote  an 
epitome  of  the  *'E.BvikA  of  Stephanus  of  Byxantium, 
which  he  dedicated  to  the  emperor  Justinian. 
(Suidas,  «.  V.  *I^n&Xaos,)  But  whether  he  lived 
in  the  reign  of  the  first  or  in  that  of  the  second 
emperor  of  that  name  cannot  be  clearly  ascertained. 
There  seems  no  reason  for  doubting  that  the  epi- 
tome of  Hermolaus  is  the  same  which  is  still  ex- 
tant, and  which  bears  the  title  **  *Eic  tSv  iBvuuiv 
1r*<pdyov  Kard  hrtrofn/iy^'"  but  without  the  name 
of  the  author.  In  its  present  form  erea  this  epi- 
tome seems  to  have  suffered  considerable  abric^ 
ment  and  mutilation.  Some  passages  in  the  won 
have  been  supposed  to  furnish  a  few  particubra 
respecting  the  life  of  Hermolaus  ;  but  as  the  more 
probable  opinion  seems  to  be  that  they  are  mers 
verbal  extracts  from  the  work  of  Stephanus,  an 
account  of  them  is  given  under  Stbpuanus.  (Far 
brie.  B&l,  Graec,  vol  iv.  p.  622,  &c. ;  Westennann, 
Prae/ut.adStcpk,  Byzant,  pp.v.xxiv.&c.  [C.P.M.] 
HERMOLA'US,  statuary.  [PoLYDBCTua] 
HERMOXYCUS  ('Ep/JAuKOf),  an  Athenian, 
son  of  Euth3mus,  was  distinguished  as  a  pancm- 
tiast,  and  gained  the  ctpurrcia  at  the  battle  ol 
Myode,  in  B.  c.  479.  He  was  slain  in  the  war 
between  the  Athenians  and  Carystians,  which  took 
phice  about  b,  c.  468.  Pausanias  mentiont  a  atatiM 
of  him  in  the  Acropolis  at  Athens.  (Hriod.  iXi 
105  ;  Thuc  i.  98 ;  Paus.  i.  23.)  [E.  £.j 
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BERMON  C^pfiuv)  18  described  by  Thncydides 
as  commander  of  the  detachment  of  irepfiroXof,  or 
frontier  guards,  stationed  at  Munychia,  and  as 
taking  in  this  capacity  a  prominent  port  in  the 
sedition  against  the  Four  Hundred  which  Thera- 
menes  and  Aristocrates  excited  in  Peiraeeus,  B.  a 
41 1.  Thncydides  had  just  mentioned  the  assassi- 
nation of  Phrynichus  by  one  of  the  irep/iroAoi,  and 
from  a  confusion  perhaps  of  the  two  passages  comes 
the  statement  of  Plutarch  (Aldb,  c  26%  that  the 
aasaasin  was  Hermon,  and  that  he  reoeiTeid  a  crown 
IB  honour  of  it.  Such  a  supposition  is  wholly 
inocmsistent  alike  with  the  historian^s  narxative 
and  the  &cts  mentioned  by  the  orators.  (Lys.  e. 
AsforaL  p.  492;  Lycurgus,  ad  Leocr,  p.  217.)  It 
is  hardly  even  a  plausible  hypothesis  to  identify 
him  with  the  commander  of  the  w§pbro\ot^  at 
whose  house,  it  appeared  by  the  confession  of  an 
accomplice,  secret  meetings  had  been  held.  (Thuc. 
▼iiL  92.)  But  he  is  probably  the  same  who  is  men- 
tioned in  the  inscription  (Bockh,  Irucr.  Grace  i. 
p.  221),  which  records  the  monies  paid  by  the 
keepers  of  the  treasury  of  Athena  in  the  Acropolis 
during  the  year  b^inning  at  Midsummer  b.  c. 
410.  One  of  the  earliest  items  is  ^  to  Hermon 
for  his  command  at  Pylos.**  The  place  was  taken 
no  long  time  after,  probably  in  the  next  winter 
but  one.  [A.  H.  C] 

HERMON  fEp^ttJi'),  or,  as  some  write  it, 
HERMONAX,  a  Greek  grammarian,  who  made 
the  dialect  spoken  in  the  island  of  Crete  his  parti- 
cular study,  and  wrote  a  dictionary  (Kpirrural 
yXmaffcu)^  in  which  he  explained  the  words  pecu- 
liar to  that  dialect,  as  well  as  those  which  were 
used  by  the  Cretans  in  a  peculiar  sense.  The 
work  is  often  referred  to  by  Athenaeus,  who  some- 
times calls  the  author  Hermon  (iii.  p.  81,  tl  p. 
267),  and  sometimes  Hcrmonax  (ii.  p.  53,  iii.  p.  76, 
zi.  p.  502),  but  which  of  the  two  forms  of  the 
name  is  the  correct  one  is  uncertain.  (Comp.  Fis- 
cher, Amimadv.  in  WeUeri  Grammat,  Graec,  L  p. 
49.)  Lucian  (Convw.  «.  LapUh,  6)  mentions  an 
Epicurean  philosopher  of  the  name  of  Hermon,  who 
it  otherwise  unknown.  [L.  S.] 

HERMON  {'I^fuov.)  Artists.  1.  A  statuary 
of  Troexen,  who  made  a  statue  of  Apollo  and 
wooden  images  of  the  Dioscuri  in  the  temple  of 
Apollo  at  Troesen.  He  seems  to  belong  to  a  very 
ancient  period.     (Pans.  ii.  31.  $  9.) 

2.  An  architect.     [Pyrrhus.] 

3.  An  artist,  who  is  said  to  hare  invented  a 
sort  of  masksy  which  were  called  after  him  'Epftd- 
p€ta,  {£iym.  Mag,  «.  v.)  Probably  the  name  is 
merely  mythical.  [P.  S.] 

HERMO'NYMUS,  GEO'RGIUS  (reeSpyw 
'Epiuiin}tAos\  a  Byzantine  scholar  who  contributed 
much  to  the  revival  of  Greek  learning  in  Italy, 
where  he  fled  after  the  conquest  of  Constantinople, 
but  whose  literary  activity  became  only  conspicuous 
in  the  time  after  that  event  (Fabric.  BiU,  Grace* 
ToL  xi.  p.  635.)  [W.  P.] 

HERMO^PHILUS,  a  bUnd  phUosopher,  who, 
according  to  Claudianus  Mamertus  (de  Statu  Aninu 
iiL  9), instructed  Thcopompus  in  geometry.  [C.P.M.] 

HERMOTI'MUS  C^fi4rifAos\  of  Pedasa  in 
Caria,  fell,  when  a  boy,  into  the  hands  of  Panio- 
nins,  a  Chian,  who  made  him  a  eunuch,  and  sold 
him  to  the  Persians  at  Sardis.  He  was  sent  thence 
to  Susa  as  a  present  to  the  king,  and  rose  high  in 
fiivour  with  Xerxes,  whose  sons  he  was  commis- 
soned  to  conduct  back  to  Asia  after  the  battle  of 
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Salamis.  Some  time  before  this,  when  Xerxes  was 
at  Sardis,  and  preparing  to  invade  Greece,  Hermo' 
timus  went  to  Atameus  in  Mysia,  whoe  Panio- 
nius  was ;  and  having  decoyed  both  him  and  hia 
sons  into  his  power,  took  cruel  vengeance  on  them 
for  the  injury  he  had  received.  (Herod,  viii.  104 
—106.)  [R  R) 

HERMOTI'MUS  (*Epti6ritAos).  1.  A  Stole 
philosopher,  son  of  Menecrates,  who  is  introduced 
by  Lucian  as  one  of  the  speakers  in  the  dialogue 
entitled  *Epfi6rifiot,  ^  irtpi  alpiffHtv,  Some  sup- 
pose that  he  is  merely  a  fictitious  personage. 

2.  A  native  of  Colophon,  a  learned  geometer 
mentioned  by  Proelus.  (Cbminefft  ad  Ewdid^  Klv 
i.  p.  19.  ed.  Basil.)  He  was  one  of  the  immediate 
predecessors  of  Euclid,  and  the  discoverer  of  several 
geometrical  propositionB.  [C.  P.  M.] 

HERMOTTMUS  (*Ep/i^vios),  of  ClaiomenRe, 
called  by  Lucian  a  Pythagorean,  had  the  reputa- 
tion, according  to  Aristotle,  of  being  the  first  to 
suggest  the  idea  which  Anasmgoras  is  commonly  said 
to  nave  originated :  that  mind  (yovf )  was  the  cause 
of  all  things.  Accordingly,  Sextus  Empiricus  places 
him  with  Heuod,  Parmenides,  and  Empedodes,  as 
belonging  to  that  dass  of  philosophers  who  held  a 
duaiistic  theory  of  a  material  and  an  active  principle 
being  together  the  origin  of  the  univenet 

Other  notices  that  remain  of  him  represent  hiniy 
like  Epimenides  and  Aristaens,  as  a  mysterious 
person,  gifted  with  a  supernatural  power,  by  which 
his  soiU,  apart  from  the  body,  wandered  frtnn  place 
to  place,  bringing  tidings  of  distant  events  in 
incxedibly  short  spaces  of  time.  At  length  his 
enemies  burned  his  body,  in  the  absence  of  the 
soul,  which  put  an  end  to  his  wanderings.  The 
story  is  told  in  Pliny  and  Ludan.  (Plin.  H»  N, 
viL  42 ;  Lucian,  Encom,  Mu$e,  7  ;  Arist.  Mekqpk, 
L  3 ;  Sext.  Empir.  adv.  Math,  iz.,  ad  Ph]f9,  u 
7  ;  Diog.  Laert.  viii  5 ;  Denxinfler,  J>e  HermoUm, 
Ci;azomai.CbmiiMato^Leodii,1825.)   [C.E.P.] 

HERO  fH/Mtf),  the  name  of  three  mythical  per- 
sonages, one  a  daughter  of  Danans  ^Hygin.  /Vift, 
\10%  Uie  second  a  daughter  of  Pnam  (HygiB. 
Fab,  90),  and  respecting  the  third,  see  Lban* 
DIR.  [L.  &] 

HERO.    [Heron.] 

HERO'DES  ('Hpfl^s),an  ancient  Greek  lamhic 
poet,  a  contemporary  and  rival,  as  it  seems,  of  Hip- 
ponax,  though  there  is  some  doubt  aboat  the  true 
reading  of  the  line  in  which  Hipponaz  mentioiis 
him.  The  ancient  writers  quote  several  choliamhic 
lines  of  Herodes,  who  also  wrote  mimes  in  Iambic 
verse.  (Welcker,  UipponacL  Pragm,  pp.  87 — 89  ; 
Knocks,  Auct,  qui  CkoUamhis  tm  «tfii(  (rraec  Rdiqm 
Fasc  i.  1842,  8vo. ;  Meineke  and  l4MihnwuiTi, 
ChdiamUca  Poesia  Graeoorum^  pp.  148 — 152,  Be- 
roL  1845,  8vo.)  [P- Su] 

HERO'DES  L  {*HfkShis\  snmamed  the  Orxat, 
king  of  the  Jews.  He  was  the  second  son  of 
Antipatcr,  and  consequently  of  Idumaean  origtn. 
[See  Vol.  I.  p.  202.]  When,  in  B.  c.  47,  his  &- 
ther  was  appointed  by  Julius  Caesar  procnxator  of 
Judaea,  the  young  Herod,  though  only  fifteen  yean 
of  age,  obtained  the  important  post  of  governor  of 
Galilee.  In  this  situation  he  quickly  gave  proof  of 
his  energetic  and  vigorous  character,  hf  irprnssiim 
the  bands  of  robbers  which  at  that  tima  mfestsd 
the  province,  the  leaders  of  n^om  he  pat  to  dettth. 
But  the  distinction  he  thus  obtained  enited  tka 
envy  of  the  opposite  party,  and  he  was  bfoagfat  to 
trial  before  the  nnhedrim,  for  lutviag  pat  to  death 
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ANTIPATBR, 
tovcHMTof  IdanaaM. 

AimVATBB, 

procvntor  of  Jodw. 
Dted».c.33.  Mar- 
fiwl  Cjrpnwt  m  An* 
Uaa. 


X 


In  captivity  •.  c.  40. 


T 


HnU>D  THB  OmSAT, 

dtod  a.  c  4 ;    nunxtod 


1 


1.  Darts. 


AlfTIFATBBt 

pot  to  death 
a.c4. 


>.  MarianuMf 

granddaunhtar  of 

Ujrcaniu  II* 


died  B. c. A;    mar- 
Had  a  lev^bam 


I.  wflcapiit 
fl.  C«toMni» 

8. 
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8.  Marlamnc, 
danghter  of  Simoa 
the  hi|^  priait. 


4.  Malthaet, 
aSamaiitan. 


put  to  death  a. 
C.6.   Manried 
Jsetvnioey 
daogliter  of 


Albkaitdbk, 

put  to  death 
a.  c>  6.  n. 
Glaphyra,  d. 
of  Arehcla* 
ns,  king  of 
Cappadoda. 


Salampaie. 
m.  Phaiafl, 


Cyproe, 

m.  An- 
tlpater. 
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Hcnd 
PhUlP. 
m.  He- 
rodlas, 
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ABCHKUAOtf 

kbiK  of  J«- 
daea  a.  o.  4. 
DepoMdand 
died  In  ei- 
Ue :  m.  Ola* 
phjm.  vl- 
dovofi 


"H  IT"'., 

AnTtraa,    n.  Jo 


ofGalltee 
and  P*. 
iwa-Dlad 
In  esUe 
atLfona: 
m.  Hera- 
diaa,  the 
wift      af 

HcVOQ 

PMUp. 


veimcB 
af    im 


Haaoo  AeaiprA, 
dtod  A.  D.  44.  ro. 
CTpratf  daughter 
of  Phataa 
Balampaio. 


HcradUn, 

mantod, 
1.  Herod  Philip, 
t.  Herod  Antipaa. 


Artatobaloa, 
jMOTJed  I»tap««  a 
pitoooM  of  Enae* 


Haaoo, 
king  of  caialcia. 


Haaoo 

AOBIPTA  II. 

UiwofChal* 
da*  died  A. 
a.  90. 


Betenke, 
married.  l>Herad, 
Mm  of  ChalciA, 
8.  Pelenion,  Uag 
efPontu. 


DnuIlUu 
BD.  1.  Ana* 

Sr^eiix. 


ktncefAr. 


dtedyoong. 


h. 


JewUli  citizens  without  triaL  He  presented  him- 
self before  his  judges  in  the  most  arrogant  manner, 
clad  in  a  purple  robe,  and  attended  by  a  guard  of 
armed  men ;  but  becoming  apprehensive  of  an  un- 
favourable  decision,  he  departed  secretly  from  Je- 
rusalem, and  took  refuge  with  Sex.  Caesar,  the 
Roman  governor  of  Syria,  by  whom  he  was  re- 
ceived with  the  utmost  fkvour,  and  shortly  after 
appointed  to  the  government  of  Coele-Syria.  Of 
this  he  immediately  availed  himself  to  levy  an 
army  and  march  against  Jerusalem,  with  the  view 
of  expelling  Hyrcanus  and  the  party  opposed  to 
him,  but  the  entreaties  of  his  father  Antipater  and 
his  brother  Phasael  induced  him  to  withdraw 
without  effecting  his  purpose. 

These  events  took  place  in  B.  c.  46.  Not  long 
after,  Sex.  Caesar  being  put  to  death  by  Caecilius 
Bassus,  Antistius,  the  Roman  general  in  command 
in  Cilicia,  collected  a  laige  force,  with  which  he 
marched  against  Bassus,  and  blockaded  him  in 
Apameia.  Herod  and  his  brother  united  their 
forces  with  those  of  Antistius,  but  notwithstanding 
the  subsequent  arrival  and  co-operation  of  Statins 
Murcus,  the  war  was  protracted  until  after  the 
death  of  Caesar,  when  Casaius  Longinus  arrived  in 
Syria  (b.  c  43),  and  terminated  the  war  by  con- 
ciliation. Herod  quickly  rose  to  a  high  place  in 
the  fiivour  of  Cassios,  which  he  gained  particularly 
by  the  readiness  with  which  he  raised  the  heavy 
tribute  imposed  on  his  province  :  he  was  con- 
firmed in  the  government  of  Coele-Syria,  and 
placed  at  the  head  of  a  large  force  both  by  sea  and 
land.  Meanwhile,  his  faUier  Antipater  was  poi- 
soned by  Malichus,  whose  life  he  had  twice  saved. 
Herod  at  first  pretended  to  believe  the  excuses  of 


MalichuB,  and  to  be  reconciled  to  him,  bat  sooa 
took  an  opportunity  to  cause  him  to  be  aasaadnated 
near  Tyre.  As  soon  as  Cassius  had  quitted  Syria, 
the  friends  and  partisans  of  Malichus  sought  to 
avenge  his  death  by  the  expulsion  of  Herod  and 
Phasael  from  Jerusalem,  but  the  latter  were  tri- 
umphant ;  they  succeeded  in  expelling  the  insiir> 
gents,  with  their  leader,  Felix,  and  even  in  defeat- 
ing Antiffonus,  the  son  of  Aristobulus,  who  had 
invaded  Judaea  with  a  huge  army.  The  pre- 
tensions of  Antigonus  to  the  throne  of  Judaea  were 
supported  by  Marion,  king  of  Tyre,  and  by  Pto- 
lemy Menneus,  prince  of  Chalds  ;  but  Herod  soon 
obtained  a  fiur  more  powerful  auxiliary  in  the 
person  of  Antony,  who  arrived  in  Syria  in  B.a  41, 
and  whose  fiivour  he  hastened  to  secure,  bj  the 
most  valuable  presents.  The  aged  Hyrcanus  also, 
who  had  betrothed  his  grand-daughter  Mariamne 
to  the  young  Herod,  threw  all  his  influence  into 
the  scale  in  &vour  of  him  and  his  brother  PbasaSl; 
and  it  was  at  his  request  that  Antony  appointed 
the  two  brothers  tetrarchs  of  Judaea.  Their  power 
now  seemed  established,  but  the  next  year  (b.c. 
40)  brought  vnth  it  a  complete  revolution  in  the 
state  of  afiairs.  The  exactions  of  the  Roman  go- 
vernors in  Syria  had  excited  general  discontent,  of 
which  the  Parthians  took  advantage,  to  invade  the 
country  with  a  large  army  under  Pacorus,  the 
king^s  son,  and  the  Roman  general,  Labiennsu 
They  quickly  made  themselves  masters  not  onW  of 
all  Syria,  but  great  part  of  Asia  Minor,  when 
Antigonus  invoked  their  assistance  to  establish  him 
on  the  throne  of  Judaea.  Pacorus  sent  a  poweifiBl 
army,  under  Baraaphamet,  against  Jemaatem,  and 
Herod  and  Phasael,  unable  to  meet  the  enemy  in 
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tiM  field,  or  even  to  pierent  their  entrance  into 
Jeitmlein,  took  refuge  in  the  strong  fortress  of 
Bans.  Phasael  soon  after  suffered  mmself  to  be 
deluded  by  a  pretended  negotiation,  and  was  made 
prisoner  by  the  Parthians,  but  Herod  effected  his 
ncape  in  safety,  with  his  fiEunily  and  treasures,  to 
the  strong  fortress  of  Masada,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Dead  Sm.  Here  he  left  a  strong  garrison,  while 
he  himself  hastened  to  Petia  to  obtain  the  assist- 
■nce  of  the  Arabian  king  Malchus,  on  whose  sup- 
port he  reckoned  with  confidence.  But  Malchus 
prored  fidse  in  the  hour  of  need,  and  refused  to 
leceire  him;  on  which  Herod,  dismissing  the 
greater  {Mirt  of  his  followers,  hastened  with  a  small 
baud  to  Pelusium,  and  from  thence  to  Alexandria, 
where  he  embarked  at  once  for  Rome.  On  his 
arriral  in  that  capital,  he  was  receired  with  the 
utmost  distinction  both  by  Antony  and  Octavian, 
between  whom  a  reconciliation  had  just  been  ef- 
fected. Antony  was  at  the  time  preparing  to  take 
the  field  against  the  Parthians,  and  foresaw  in 
Herod  an  useful  ally;  hence  he  obtained  a  decree  of 
the  senate  in  his  fiirour,  which  went  beyond  his 
own  most  sanguine  hopes,  as  it  constituted  him  at 
once  king  of  Judaea,  passing  over  the  remaining 
heirs  of  Uie  Asmonean  line.  (Joseph.  Ant  zir.  9, 
1 1—14,  B,  JwL  L  10—14;  Dion  Cass,  zlyiii.  26 ; 
Appian,  B,  C.  y.  75.) 

It  was  before  the  close  of  the  year  40  that 
Herod  obtained  this  unexpected  elevation.  So 
^ckly  had  the  whole  matter  been  transacted,  that 
he  was  able  to  leave  Rome  again  only  seven  days 
after  he  arrived  there,  and  sailing  directly  to  Syria, 
landed  at  PtolemaTs  within  three  months  from  the 
time  he  had  first  fled  from  Jerusalem.  He  quickly 
assembled  an  army,  with  which  he  conquered  the 
greater  part  of  GalUee,  raised  the  siege  of  Masada, 
took  the  strong  fortress  of  Ressa,  and  then,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Roman  general  Silo,  laid  siege  to 
Jerusalem.  But,  rapid  as  his  progress  was  at  first, 
it  was  long  before  he  could  complete  the  establish- 
ment of  his  power ;  and  the  war  was  pnitncted  for 
sereFsI  years,  a  circumstance  owing  in  part  to  the 
jealousy  or  corruption  of  the  Roman  generals  ap- 
pointed to  co-opemto  with  him.  The  Jews  withm 
the  city  appear  to  hare  been  stronsly  attached  to 
Antigonus,  as  the  representative  of  Uie  popular  line 
of  the  Asmonean  princes,  and  they  held  out  firmly. 
Even  when,  in  b.  c.  37,  Herod  at  length  obtained 
vigorous  assistance  from  Antony*s  lieutenant,  So- 
sins,  at  the  head  of  a  regular  army  of  Roman 
troops,  it  was  only  by  hard  fighting  and  with 
heavy  loss  that  they  were  able  to  carry  in  suc- 
cession the  several  lines  of  wall  that  surrounded 
the  city,  and  it  was  with  still  more  difficulty  that 
Herod  was  able  to  purchase  firom  the  Roman  sol- 
diery the  fireedom  from  pillage  of  a  part  at  least  of 
his  capital  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  15,  16,  B,J,  i.  15 
• — 18  ;  Dion  Cass.  xlix.  22.)  This  long  and  san- 
guinary struggle  had  naturally  irritated  the  minds 
of  the  people  against  him  ;  and  his  first  measores, 
when  he  found  himself  in  secure  possession  of  the 
sovereignty,  were  certainly  not  well  calculated  to 
conciliate  them.  All  the  members  of  the  sanhedrim, 
except  two,  were  put  to  death,  and  executions 
were  continually  tiJcing  place  of  all  those  persons 
who  had  taken  an  active  part  against  him.  These 
severities  were  prompted  not  only  by  Tengeance 
but  cupidity,  for  the  purpose  of  confiscating  their 
wealth,  as  Herod  sought  to  amass  treasures  by 
•very  means  in  his  power,  for  the  purpose  of  ee- 
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enring  the  fiiTOor  of  Antony  by  the  most  laTish 
presents.  He  was  indeed  not  without  canae  finr 
apprehension.  Immediately  on  his  becoming  master 
of  Jerusalem,  he  had  bestowed  the  hiffh-pnesthood 
(vacant  by  the  death  of  Antigonus,  whom  Antony, 
at  the  instigation  of  Herod,  had  executed  like  a 
conunon  midefisietor)  upon  an  obecnie  priest  from 
Babylon,  named  Ananel,  and  by  this  measure  had 
given  bitter  offence  to  Alexandra,  the  mother  .of 
his  wife  Mariamne,  who  regarded  that  dignity  aa 
belonging  of  right  to  her  son  Aristobulus,  a  yoath 
of  sixteen,  and  the  last  male  descendant  oiP  the 
Asmonean  race.  Alexandra  sought  support  finr 
her  cause  by  entering  into  secret  oorrespondenoe 
with  Cleopatra,  whose  influence  with  Antony  ren- 
dered her  at  tiiis  time  all-powerfnl  in  the  East  \ 
and  this  potent  influence,  united  with  the  constant 
entreaties  of  his  beloved  wife  Mariamne,  compelled 
Herod  to  depose  Ananel,  and  bestow  the  high* 
priesthood  upon  Aristobolns.  But  the  continued 
intrigues  of  Alexandra,  and  the  growing  popularity 
of  the  young  man  hinuMlf,  so  alarmed  the  jealousy 
of  Herod,  that  he  contrived  to  effect  his  secret  as- 
sassination, in  a  manner  that  enabled  him  to  dis- 
claim all  participation  in  the  scheme.  (Joseph* 
AnL  XT.  1 — 8.)  But  the  mind  of  Cleopatra  was 
alienated  from  him,  not  only  by  the  representatioiii 
of  Alexandra,  but  by  her  own  desire  to  annex  the 
dominions  of  Herod  to  her  own,  and  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  the  king  could  make  head  against 
her  influence.  Antony,  however,  resisted  all  her 
entreaties ;  and  though  he  summoned  Herod  to 
meet  him  at  Laodiceia,  and  give  an  account  of  his 
conduct  tovrards  Aristobulus,  he  dismissed  him  with 
the  highest  honours.  Cleopatra  herself^  on  her 
return  from  the  Euphrates,  whither  she  had  a^ 
tended  Antony,  passed  throush  Judaea,  and  visited 
Herod,  who  received  her  wiui  the  utmost  distiue- 
tion,  and  even  accompanied  her  as  fiur  as  the  eon* 
fines  of  Egypt,  but  successfully  avoided  all  her 
snares.    (Id,  xv.  4.) 

Hostilities  soon  after  broke  oat  between  Antony 
and  Octavian.  Herod  had  assembled  a  large  fbrce^ 
with  which  he  was  preparing  to  join  Antony,  when 
he  received  orden  from  that  general  to  turn  lus 
arms  against  Malchus,  king  of  Arabia,  who  had 
refused  payment  of  the  appointed  tribute  to  Cleo- 
patra :  and  these  hostilities  (which  appear  to  have 
occupied  the  greater  part  of  two  years)  fortunately 
prevented  him  from  taking  any  personal  part  in 
the  civil  war.  Still,  when  the  battle  of  Actium 
had  decided  the  fortunes  of  the  Eastern  world, 
Herod  could  not  but  feel  his  position  to  be  one  of 
much  danger,  from  his  well-known  attachment  to 
the  cause  of  Antony.  Under  these  circumstaneea, 
he  adopted  the  daring  resolution  of  proceeding  at 
once  in  person  to  meet  Caesar  at  Rhodes,  and  not 
only  avowing,  but  dwelling  upon,  the  warmth  of 
his  attachment  to  Antony,  and  the  great  services 
he  had  rendered  him,  so  long  as  it  was  possible  to 
do  so :  concluding  that  CasMr  might  thence  kam 
the  value  and  steadmess  of  the  friendship  which  he 
now  oflered  him.  By  this  magnanimous  eondoct, 
he  completely  secured  the  fitvour  of  Octavian,  who 
not  only  confirmed  him  in  the  possession  of  Judaea, 
but  on  his  retom  from  Egypt  in  the  fiillowing  year 
(a.  c.  80),  extended  his  dominions  by  tke  restitii- 
tion  of  some  districte  which  had  been  asaigned  hj 
Antony  to  Cleopatra,  and  by  the  addition  of  Ckidam 
and  Samaria,  as  weJl  as  Qasa,  Joppa,  and  other 
cities  on  the  sea-coast    (Joseph*  AwL  zv*  6,  6,  7* 
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§  3,  /}.  </.  i.  19,  20 ;  comp.  Plut  AnL  72 ;  Tac 
Hist.  V.  9  ;  Strab.  xvu  p.  765.)  Just  before  he  had 
proceeded  to  Rhodes,  Herod  had  thought  fit  to  re- 
move the  only  person  whom  he  could  any  longer 
regard  as  in  any  degree  a  competitor  for  his  throne, 
by  putting  to  death  the  aged  and  feeble  Hyrcanus, 
on  a  charge,  real  or  pretended,  of  treasonable  cor- 
respondence with  Malchus,  king  of  Arabia.  Thus 
secured  in  the  possession  of  an  ample  sovereignty, 
and  supported  by  the  £[iYour  of  one  who  was  now 
undisputed  master  of  the  world,  Herod  was  appa- 
rently at  the  highest  summit  of  prosperity.  But 
his  happiness  was  now  clouded  by  a  dark  domestic 
calamity,  which  threw  a  shade  over  the  whole  of 
his  remaining  life.  He  was  passionately  attached 
to  his  beautiful  wife,  Mariamne ;  but  with  a  strange 
and  barbarous  jealousy,  he  had  left  orders,  when 
he  repaired  to  meet  Antony  at  Laodiceia,  in  b.  c. 
34,  that  in  case  of  his  felling  a  victim  to  the 
machinations  of  his  enemies,  Mariamne  should  be 
immediately  put  to  death,  to  prevent  her  fedling 
into  the  hands  of  Antony.  The  same  savage  com- 
mand was  repeated  when  he  went  to  Rhodes  to 
meet  Octavian :  on  both  occasions  the  fact  became 
known  to  Mariamne,  and  naturally  alienated  her 
mind  from  her  cruel  husband.  Her  resentment 
was  inflamed  by  her  mother,  Alexandra,  while 
C^'pros  and  Salome,  the  mother  and  sister  of  Herod, 
did  their  utmost  to  excite  his  suspicions  against 
Mariamne.  The  king  was  at  length  induced  to 
bring  her  to  trial  on  a  charge  of  adultery  ;  and  the 
Judges  having  condemned  her,  he  reluctantly  con- 
sented to  her  execution.  But  his  passion  appears 
to  have  been  unabated ;  and  so  violent  were  his 
grief  and  remorse,  that  he  was  for  a  long  time  on 
the  verge  of  insanity,  and  was  attacked  by  so  vio- 
lent a  fever,  that  bis  life  was  despaired  o£  He 
recovered  at  length,  but  his  temper  was  henceforth 
so  gloomy  and  ferocious,  that  the  slightest  suspicion 
would  lead  him  to  order  the  execution  even  of  his 
best  friends.  Immediately  after  his  recovery  he 
put  to  death  Alexandra,  whose  restless  ambition 
had  been  intriguing  to  obtain  possession  of  Jerusa- 
lem, in  case  of  his  death  :  and  not  long  afterwards, 
at  the  instigation  of  his  sister,  Salome,  he  ordered 
the  execution  of  her  husband,  Costobarus,  together 
with  several  of  his  own  most  intimate  friends  and 
counsellors.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  3.  §  5 — 9,  7,  B.  J. 
i.  22.) 

But  Herod^s  domestic  calamities  did  not  in  any 
degree  affect  the  splendour  either  external  or  in- 
ternal of  his  administration.  He  continued  to  cul- 
tivate with  assiduity  the  all-important  friendship  of 
Augustus,  as  well  as  that  of  his  prime  minister  and 
counsellor  Agrippa,  and  enjoyed  throughout  the 
remainder  of  his  life  the  highest  &vour  both  of  the 
one  and  the  other.  Nor  were  his  services  ever 
wanting  when  called  for.  In  B.  c  25  he  sent  a 
chosen  force  to  the  assistance  of  Aelius  Oallus,  in 
his  expedition  into  Arabia ;  and  in  B.  c.  1 7«  after 
having  received  Agrippa  with  the  utmost  honour 
at  Jerusalem,  he  set  out  himself  early  in  the  follow- 
ing spring  with  a  powerful  fleet  to  join  him  in  his 
expedition  to  the  Bosporus  and  the  interior  of 
the  Pluxine  Sea.  For  this  ready  zeal,  he  was  re- 
warded by  obtaining,  without  difficulty,  almost  all 
that  he  could  ask  at  the  hands  of  Augustus  ;  and 
when  the  latter,  in  u.  c.  20,  visited  Judaea  in 
pertiun,  he  not  only  refused  to  listen  to  the  com- 
plaints of  his  subjects  and  neighbours  against 
Herod,  but  increased  his  dominions  by  the  addition 
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of  the  district  of  Paneas,  as  he  previooslj  had  hj 
those  of  Ituraea  and  Tiachonitis.  (Joseph.  AmL 
XV.  10.  §  1—3,  B.  J.  i.  21.  §  4  ;  Dion  Cass.  lir. 
9.)  Herod  displayed  his  gratitude  for  this  new 
favour  by  erecting  at  Paneas  itself  a  magnificent 
temple  of  white  marble,  which  he  dedicated  to  An* 
gustus.  It  was  indeed  by  costly  and  splendid  pnblit 
works  that  he  loved  above  all  to  disfuay  his  power 
and  magnificence :  nor  did  he  fail  to  avail  himself 
of  these  opportunities  of  flattering  the  pride  of  tbe 
Roman  emperor  by  the  most  l&sting  as  well  as 
conspicuous  compliments.  Thus  he  rebuilt  the  dty 
of  Samaria,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  Joannes 
Hyrcanus,  and  bestowed  on  it  the  name  of  Sebaste; 
while  he  converted  a  small  town  on  the  sea-coast, 
called  the  Tower  of  Straton,  into  a  magnificent 
city,  with  an  artificial  port,  on  a  scale  of  the  utmost 
grandeur,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Caesareia. 
And  not  only  did  he  adorn  these  new  cities  with 
temples,  theatres,  gymnasia,  and  other  buildings  in 
the  Greek  style,  but  he  even  ventured  to  erect  a 
theatre  at  Jerusalem  itself^  and  an  amphitheatre 
without  the  walls,  in  which  he  exhibited  combats 
of  wild  beasts  and  gladiators,  according  to  the 
Roman  fiishion.  But  these  innovations  naturally 
gave  the  deepest  offence  to  the  Jewish  people :  a 
conspiracy  was  formed  against  the  king  by  ten 
persons,  who  attempted  to  assassinate  him  in  the 
theatre :  and  thougn,  afler  the  discovery  of  this 
plot,  we  hear  no  more  of  any  distinct  attempts 
upon  the  life  of  Herod,  he  was  obliged  to  guard 
himself  against  the  increasing  spirit  of  disaffection, 
not  only  by  the  employment  of  numerous  spies  and 
secret  agents,  and  by  prohibiting  all  unusual  assem- 
blages, but  by  the  construction  of  several  fortresses 
or  citadels  around  the  city  of  Jerusalem  itself  by 
which  means  he  sought  to  hem  in  the  populace  on 
all  sides,  and  prevent  any  possibility  of  an  out* 
break.  The  most  remarki&ble  of  these  forts  was 
that  called  An  tenia,  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  temple :  another  of  them,  called  the 
Ilyromia,  was  converted  into  a  prison,  into  which 
all  persons  who  incurred  his  suspicions  were  hurried 
at  once,  without  form  of  trial,  and  firom  whence 
they  never  again  appeared.  At  the  same  time  we 
find  him  repeatedly  endeavouring  to  conciliate  his 
subjects  by  acts  of  munificence  and  liberality,  in  all 
of  which  we  discern  the  same  spirit  of  ostentatious 
grandeur  which  appears  to  have  been  so  deeply 
implanted  in  his  character.  Thus,  on  occasion  of 
a  great  famine,  which  afflicted  Judaea,  as  well  as 
all  the  neighbouring  countries,  he  at  once  opened 
the  hoards  of  his  treasury,  brought  up  vast  quan- 
tities of  corn  from  Egypt,  and  not  only  fed  the 
whole  mass  of  the  popidation  at  his  own  cost,  but 
supplied  many  of  the  neighbouring  provinces  with 
seed  com  for  the  next  hsirvest.  Joseph.  Amt  xr. 
9.)  More  than  once  also  we  find  him  remitting  a 
great  part  of  the  heavy  taxation,  which  was  usiuuly 
paid  by  his  subjects.  Yet  these  occasional  acts  m 
indulgence  could  but  imperfectly  compensate  for  th* 
general  arbitrary  and  oppressive  character  of  his 
government :  and  the  magnificence  displayed  in  his 
public  works,  fiir  from  conciliating  the  minds  of  hia 
subjects,  served  only  to  increase  their  mistrust  and 
disaffection,  as  a  proof  of  his  leaning  towards  an 
idolatrous  religion.  In  order,  if  possible,  to  dispel 
this  feeling,  he  at  length  determined  on  the  great 
work  of  rebuilding  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  itstlf^ 
which,  on  account  of  its  being  firequently  used  as  a 
fortress,  hod  suffered  much  during  the  late 
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Tile  Dortlcoes  and  the  inner  temple  itself  were  com- 
pleted in  nine  yean  and  a  half ;  bnt  it  appears  that 
the  whole  structure  was  not  finished  until  long 
after  the  death  of  Herod.  (Joseph,  ^nt  zy.  11,xx. 
9.  §  7,  B.  J.  i.  21.  §  I.)  Nor  was  it  only  in  his 
own  dominions  that  Herod  loved  to  give  proofs  of 
kit  wealth  and  munificence :  he  also  adorned  the 
eit^  of  Tripolis,  Damascus,  Berytus,  and  many 
others  not  subject  to  his  rule,  with  theatres,  porti- 
eoes,  and  other  splendid  edifices.  On  his  voyage 
to  join  Agrippa  in  Greece,  he  gave  large  sums  of 
money  to  the  cities  of  Mjtilene  and  Chios  for  the 
repair  of  their  public  buildings ;  and  in  B.  c.  18, 
kaving  touched  in  Greece,  on  his  way  to  Rome,  he 
not  only  presided  in  person  at  the  Olympic  games, 
bat  gave  such  large  sums  towards  the  revival  of 
tiiat  solemnity,  that  he  was  honoured  with  the  title 
of  its  perpetual  president.  (Joseph.  Ant,  xvi.  2. 
§2,  A  J.i.  21.§§  11,12.) 

Herod  had  the  singular  good  fortune  to  rule  over 
his  dominions  during  a  period  of  near  thirty  years, 
fipom  his  confirmation  on  the  throne  by  Augustus 
tin  his  death,  undisturbed  by  a  single  war,  foreign 
or  domestic  ;  for  the  occasional  hostilities  with  tiba 
robbers  of  Trachonitis,  or  the  Arab  chiefs  that  sup- 
ported them,  scarcely  deserve  the  name.  Once 
only,  daring  his  temporary  absence  from  Syria,  did 
these  plmidering  tribes  ravage  Judaea  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  but  they  were  repressed  imme- 
diately on  his  return.  But  the  more  prosperoos 
appears  the  condition  of  Herod  as  a  sovereign, 
whether  we  regard  his  internal  policy  or  his  ex- 
ternal relations,  the  darker  shows  the  reverse  of 
the  picture  when  we  look  to  the  long  series  of 
domestic  tragedies  that  mark  the  latter  years  of  his 
reign,  into  the  details  of  this  complicated  tissue 
of  crimes  and  uitrigues  it  is  impossible  for  us  here 
to  enter:  they  are  given  by  Josephns  (our  sole 
authority)  wiOi  a  circumstantial  minuteness,  that 
naturally  leads  us  to  inquire  whence  his  knowledge 
was  derived, — a  question  which  we  have  unfortu- 
nately no  means  of  answering.  A  lively  abridg- 
ment of  his  pictoresque  narrative  will  be  found  in 
Af  ilinan^s  History  of  the  Jews,  voL  ii.  book  xi. 
A  very  brief  outline  is  all  that  can  be  here  given. 

In  B.  c.  1 8,  Herod  paid  a  visit  to  Riome  in 
person,  where  he  was  received  with  the  utmost 
distinction  by  Augustus.  When  he  returned  to 
.luduea,  he  took  with  him  Alexander  and  Aristo- 
bulus,  his  two  sons  by  the  unfortunate  Mariamne, 
whom  he  had  previously  sent  to  Rome  to  be  brought 
up  at  the  court  of  Augustus.  Having  thus  re- 
ceived an  excellent  education,  and  being  just  in  the 
prime  of  their  youth,  the  two  young  men  quickly 
attained  the  greatest  popularity,  and  enjoyed  the 
esi)ecial  fevour  of  Herod  himself.  Among  other 
marks  of  this,  he  married  Alexander  to  the  daughter 
of  Archelaus,  kins  of  Cappadocia,  and  Aristobulus 
to  Berenice,  the  ou&ughter  of  his  sister  Salome.  Bnt 
the  favour  of  the  young  princes  excited  the  envy  of 
Pheroras  and  Salome,  the  brother  and  sister  of 
Herod,  who  contrived  to  poison  the  mind  of  the 
king  against  his  two  sons.  In  an  evil  hour  Herod 
was  induced  to  recal  to  his  court  Antipater,  his  son 
by  a  former  wife,  Doris ;  and  this  envious  and  de- 
signing man  immediately  set  to  work,  not  only  to 
supplant,  but  destroy,  his  two  brothers.  So  fiur 
did  the  combined  artifices  of  Antipater,  Salome, 
and  Pheroras  succeed  in  working  upon  the  mind  of 
HtTod,  that  in  H.c.  11,  he  took  the  two  princes 
with  him  to  Aquileia,  where  Augustus  then  was. 
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and  aecnied  tllein  before  the  enmeror  of  designe  npoa 
the  Hie  of  their  father.  Bat  the  charge  was  mani- 
festly groondlesa,  and  Angostos  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing abont  a  leooDciliation  for  a  tune.  This,  how- 
ever, did  not  last  long :  the  enemiee  of  the  young 
princes  again  obtained  the  aaeendaacy,  and  three 
yean  afterwards  Herod  was  led  to  believe  that 
Alexander  had  formed  a  conspiracy  to  poiaon  him. 
On  this  charge  he  pat  to  deaUi  and  tortured  many 
of  the  friends  and  associates  of  the  young  prince. 
Alexander,  in  return,  accused  Pheroru  ana  Sakune 
of  designs  apon  the  life  of  Herod  ;  and  the  whole 
court  was  in  confusion,  when  the  intervention  of 
Archelaus,  king  of  Cappadocia,  once  more  effected 
a  reconciliation.  A  thud  attempt  of  Antipater  was 
more  successful :  by  the  instrumentality  of  Enir- 
des,  a  Lacedaemonian,  at  that  time  resident  at  toe 
court  of  Herod,  he  brooght  a  freah  accusation 
against  Alexander  and  his  brother ;  to  which  the 
king  lent  a  willing  ear,  and  having  first  obtained 
the  consent  of  Augustus,  Herod  bnragfat  his  two 
sons  to  a  mock  tnal  at  Berytus,  where  they  were 
condemned  without  being  even  heard  in  their  de- 
fence, and  soon  after  pat  to  death  at  Sebaste,  b.  c. 
6.  But  the  execution  of  these  nnhappy  youths  was 
far  from  removing  aU  the  elements  of  discoid 
within  the  house  of  Herod.  Repeated  dissensions 
had  arisen  between  him  and  his  brother  Pheroraa, 
whom  he  at  length  ordered  to  withdraw  into  his  own 
tetrarehy  of  Peraea.  Here  he  soon  after  died :  his 
widow  was  accnsed  of  having  poisoned  him,  and 
the  investigations  oonseqnent  npon  this  charge  led 
to  the  discovery  of  a  more  important  conspiracy, 
which  had  been  formed  by  Antipater  and  Pheroras 
in  ctmcert,  against  the  life  of  Herod  himselfl  An- 
tipater was  at  the  time  absent  at  Rome :  he  was 
allowed  to  return  to  Judaea  without  laspicion, 
when  he  was  inunediately  seised,  brought  to  trial 
before  Quintilius  Varus,  the  Roman  governor  of 
Syria,  and  condemned  to  death.  His  execntioa 
was,  however,  respited  nntil  the  oonarat  of  An- 
gustus  could  be  obtained.  (Joseph.  AnL  xv.  10. 
§  1,  xvi.  1,  8,  4,  7,  8,  10, 11,  xviL  1^5,  B.  J.  L 
23—32  ;  Strab.  xvi.  p.  765.) 

Meanwhile,  it  was  clear  that  the  days  of  Herod 
himself  were  numbered.  He  was  attacked  by  a 
painful  disease,  which  slowly  consomed  his  stomach 
and  intestines,  and  the  paroxysms  of  pain  that 
he  suffered  from  this  disorder  served  to  exasperate 
the  natural  ferocity  of  his  temper.  During  his  last 
illness  a  sedition  broke  out  among  the  Jews,  with 
the  view  of  tearing  down  the  golden  eagle  which  he 
had  set  up  over  the  gate  of  the  temple,  and  which 
the  bigoted  people  regarded  as  an  idolatrous  em- 
blem ;  but  the  tumult  was  quickly  snppreaaed,  and 
the  leaders  punished  with  unsparing  cruelty.  On 
his  deathbed,  too,  he  must  have  ordered  that  ma^ 
sacre  of  the  children  at  Bethlehem  which  is  re- 
corded by  the  Evangelist  (Matth.  ii.  16.)  Such 
an  act  of  cruelty,  confined  as  it  was  to  the  neigli- 
bourhood  of  a  smgle  villsge,  may  well  have  passed 
unnoticed  among  the  more  wholesale  atrocities  of 
his  reign,  and  hence  no  aiffument  can  feiily  ba 
drawn  ttom  the  silence  of  Josephns  against  the 
credibflity  of  the  fiict  itsell  (See  Winer'k  JM- 
^bcsAef  1200/ 1forfer6aeA,ToLi.  p.  568.)  Almost  the 
hist  act  of  his  life  was  to  order  the  execution  of  his 
son  Antipater,  permission  having  at  length  arrived 
from  R<mie  fbr  him  to  act  in  this  matter  as  he 
thought  fit.  Five  days  afterwards  he  himself  dkd, 
in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  his  reiigii  (dating 
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fimn  hia  lint  ^poiutmcnl  to  the  thnrn*  bj  Anttnqr 
and  OctBTun)  and  (he  WTentietb  of  hia  *ge,  B.  c 
4.*  He  wu  honoured  with  a  iplendid  fiuerBl  bj 
hia  tan  Arcbelsai,  whom  he  had  appainted  hi)  nio- 
oeuor  in  the  kingdom,  and  w»a  buried  at  Hero- 
dium,  a  fortified  palace  vhich  he  had  hiauelf 
erected,  not  far  from  Jericba.  ( Joieph.  .Inf.  xvii.  B, 
B.  J.  i.  33.  %i  a,  9.)  0!  hit  charactei  it  teenu  un- 
neceawy  to  apeak,  after  the  nairative  above  gireii. 
Then  ii  abundant  pnwf  that  he  poeeesaed  gnat 
talenta,  and  even  great  qoalitiei,  but  theae  were 
little  able  to  compenaale  fee  the  oppnuion  and 
tjrannjr  which  marked  hii  goTenment  lowardi  hii 
idbjecta,  not  to  apeak  of  hia  frightflil  bubaritie) 
toinuda  hja  own  nmily. 

Joaephna  ia  almoat  oui  aole  authority  for  the 
eitenti  of  hi*  reign  ;  thongh  the  general  ontUae  of 
the  beta  which  he  rebitea  ia  npported  bf  incidental 
notice)  in  the  Oroek  and  Romaa  wrilen,  eepeciallj 
bj  SCnbo  (ivi.  p.  765).  Nerenhdeu,  we  cannot 
bill  deeply  ngnt  the  loia  of  the  eontempoisry 
hittory  of  Nicola*  of  DamoaiMU,  the  &iend  and 
apologltt  of  Herod,  notwithalanding  the  partiality 
with  which  he  i>  taxed  by  the  Jewiih  bialorian. 

Herod  waa  married  to  not  leaa  than  leu  wivet : 
III.  I.  Dorii,  the  mother  of  Antipater,  alrtsdy 
menlianed ;  2.  Mariamne,  the  mother  of  Aiiato- 
buluB  and  Aleionder,  at  well  aa  of  two  daughter!  ; 


appoinl 


high-prie 


nether  of 


Herod  Philip  ;  6.  a  Samaritan,  named  Mallhi 
by  whom  he  left  three  children,  vii.  Archelsus, 
Hercd  Antipa*,  and  a  daughter  named  Olympiai ; 
7.  Cleopatra  of  Jemaalem,  who  wu  the  mother  of 
a  aon  called  Herod,  ocherwiie  nnlinown,  and 
Philip,  the  telrarch  of  liuraea  ;  6.  Pnllaa,  by  whom 
he  had  a  too  named  Phosael  ;  9.  Phaedra,  mother 
of  Roiana  ;  and,  laalty.  Klpia,  mother  of  Salome. 
In  the  preceding  genealogical  table  Ihote  ODljr  of  hit 
virea  are  inttrted  whole  oSipring  are  of  any  im- 
porlance  in  hialoiy.  [E.H.B.] 


HERO'DES  AORIPPA.    [Acripf*.] 

HERO'DES  A'NTIPAS  CHpoilhii  •Arrtrai), 
aon  of  Uerod  the  Great,  by  Halthace,  a  Samaritan. 
(Joaepb.  Ant.  ivii.  1.  J  3,  fl.  J.  L  28.  S  4.)  Ac- 
cording to  the  final  arrangenienti  of  hi>  falher't 
will,  Antipai  obtained  the  telnutchy  of  Qelilee  and 
Peneo,  with  a  revenue  of  200  talent*,  while  the 
kuigdom  or  Judaea  deTolved  on  hia  elder  brother 
Ardiclaua.  On  the  death  of  Herod  both  Aiilipa* 
and  Archelau*  haelencd  to  Rome,  where  the  fonucr 
aecretly  endeavoured,  with  the  aupport  of  hit  aunt 

■  It  mn*t  be  obierved  that  the  death  of  Herod 
look  phice  in  the  Bune  year  with  the  actual  birth  of 
ChHit,  but  it  i>  well  known  that  tbiiii  to  be  placed 
four  yean  before  the  date  In  general  uie  a*  the 
ChiitlioD  en-  (See  CUnlon,  F.  H.  vol.  iii.  p.  234.) 


the  rojal  dignity  fbr  himieUL  Angottnt,  howsvet, 
after  tome  deUy.  couflnned  in  all  eaaential  point* 
the  protisioni  of  Herod'a  will,  and  Aniipaa  relumed 
to  take  poaaetaion  of  hia  tetlaiihy.  On  hit  way  ts 
Rome,  he  had  eeen  and  become  enamoarEd  of 
Herodiaa,  the  wife  of  hit  half-hiother,  Herod 
Philip ;  and  after  hit  relntn  to  Paleatine,  he 
married  her,  abe  having,  in  defiant*  of  the  Jewiah 
law,  divoiced  her  fint  hnaband.  He  had  been 
previoutly  married  to  a  daughter  of  the  Arabiau 
prince  Aretaa,  who  quitted  him  in  diwnat  at  thia 
new  alliance,  and  retirid  to  her  &ther'i  coort. 
Areta*  aubacquenOy  avenged  the  inaull  oSered  to 
hia  daughter,  aa  well  as  lome  differencea  that  had 
ariaen  in  regard  10  the  ^untieit  of  their  reipective 
atatei,  by  invading  the  dominion*  of  Antipat,  and 
totally  defeating  Uie  army  which  waa  oppoaed  to 
him.  He  woa  only  icaliained  from  brther  pn^ 
great  by  the  fear  of  Rome ;  and  Tiberiui,  on  tha 
complaint  of  Antipai,  aant  orden  lo  Viwlliua,  tha 
praefect  of  Syria,  to  puniah  thia  aggreaiiaiL  An- 
ipat  hinuelf  ii  wid  by  Joaephna  (iviii.  7.  g  3)  lo 


hare  been  of  a 


and  indolent 


jupoailu 


1  but  he  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  hii  father  in  the  foundation  of  a  cily  on 
the  lake  of  Oenneaareth,  to  which  he  gave  tha  name 
of  Tiberiat ;  beudei  which,  he  fortiSed  and 
adnmed  with  iplendid  building*  the  previoualy 
eiitting  ciliei  of  Sepphorii  and  Beihatampbtha, 
and  called  the  latter  Julia  in  honour  of  the  wife  of 
Auguiliia.  In  >.  n.  38,  after  the  death  of  Tiberiu* 
and  acceatiou  of  Caligula,  llend  Antipai  waa 
induced  to  undertake  a  journey  to  Rome,  to  toUdt 
from  Caligula  in  peraon  the  title  of  king,  which  bad 
juti  been  bealowed  upon  hit  nephew,  Herod 
Agrippa.  To  thia  itep  he  wai  itutigaled  by  tba 
jeidonty  and  ambition  of  hia  irife  HerodiBa  ;  bal  it 
proited  fatal  to  him.  Agrippa,  who  waa  high  in 
the  &Tour  of  the  Roman  emperor,  made  um  of  all 
bii  influence  to  oppoae  the  elevation  of  hi*  nncle, 
whom  ho  even  accoted  of  entertaining  a  treaaonabla 
correipondenee  with  the  Parthian*.  Oathii  charge 
Anlipoa  wat  deprived  of  hit  dominion*,  which 
were  given  to  Agiipfo,  and  aent  into  exile  at 
L^ont  (i.  D.  S9)  ;  fhnn  hence  he  wat  lobae- 
qnently  removed  to  Spain,  where  he  ended  bit  day* 
in  banishment.  Hemdiaa,  a*  aho  had  been  the 
canae  of  hia  diigrace,  became  tha  partner  of  hi* 
exile.  (Joaepb.  .lai.  xviL  9,  11,  iviiL  3,  &,  7,  B.J. 

It  wai  Herod  Antipa*  who  imptiaoned  and  put 
to  death  John  the  Baptiat,  who  had  tepioached 
him  with  hia  unlawful  connection  with  Herodia*. 
(Matt.  xiv.  3  \  Mark,  vi.  17— 2S  ;  Luke,  iii.  19.) 
It  wat  belora  him,  alio,  that  Chriat  wu  tent  by 
PoDliut  Pilate  at  JeruHlein,  a*  belonging  to  hi* 
juriidiction,  on  account  of  hit  anppoted  Oalileaa 
origin.  (Luke,  xiiiL  6—12.)  He  ia  erroneoDaly 
■tyled  liiig  by  St.  Mark  (vL  14).  We  learn  little 
either  fiom  Joaephua  or  the  Evangelial 


government  woa  milder  than  that  of  hit  &ther,  il 
waivel  far  from  an  rqiutableone.  (Concerning  Ih* 
chronology  of  hii  reigu,  tee  Winer^  BiOit^imlta^ 
W6rtat«ii3i,  vol.  L  p.  £70  ;  and  Eckhat,  vol  tiL  p. 

HERO'DES  A'TTICUS.     [ATncua,  p.  413.] 

HERO'DES  ('Hpiijqf),  king  of  CaALCia,wa* 

■on  of  Ariitobniua,  the  iltmied  ion  of  Uw  rtiaiiwn 
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Maruunne,  and  brother  of  Herod  AgrippA  I. 
(Joseph.  Ami,  xriiL  5.  §  4.)  He  obtained  the 
kingdom  of  ChaldB  from  Claudius  at  the  request  of 
his  brother  Agrippa  (a.  d.  41):  he  was  at  the  same 
time  honoured  by  the  emperor  with  the  praetorian 
dignity  ;  and  after  the  death  of  Agrippa  (a.  d. 
44),  Claudius  bestowed  upon  him  the  general  su- 
perintendence of  the  temple  and  sacred  treasury  at 
Jerusalem,  together  with  the  right  of  appointing 
the  high-priesti.  Of  the  latter  privilt^e  he  availed 
himself^  first  to  remove  Cantheras,  and  appoint 
Joseph,  the  son  of  Camus,  and  again,  subsequently 
to  displace  Joseph,  and  bestow  that  high  dignity 
upon  Ananias,  the  son  of  Nebedeus.  These  are  all 
the  events  that  are  recorded  of  his  reign,  which 
lasted  less  than  eight  years,  as  he  died  in  a.  o.  48, 
when  his  petty  kingdom  was  bestowed  by  Claudius 
upon  his  nephew,  Herod  Agrippa  11.  (Joseph. 
AnL  ziz.  5.  §  I,  XX.  1.  $  3,  5.  §  2,  B,J.  ii.  11. 
i§  5j6  I  Dion  Cass.  Ix.  8.)  He  was  twice  married, 
first  to  Mariamne,  daughter  of  Olympias,  the 
daughter  of  Herod  the  Great,  by  whom  he  had  a 
son,  Aristobulus ;  secondly,  to  the  accomplished 
Berenice,  daughter  of  his  brother  Agrippa,  who 
bore  him  two  sons,  Berenicianus  and  Hyrcanus. 
(Joseph.  Ani,  xviii.  5.  §  4,  xx.  5.  §  2.)  [E.  H.  K] 

HERCyDES,  sumamed  PHILIPPUS,  was  son 
of  Herod  the  Great  by  Mariamne,  the  daughter 
of  the  high-priest  Simon.  (Joseph.  AnL  xviii.  5. 
§  4.)  He  was  the  first  husband  of  Herodias,  who 
aftenvards  divorced  him,  contrary  to  the  Jewish 
law,  and  married  his  half-brother,  Herod  Antipaa. 
The  surname  of  Philippus  is  not  mentioned  by 
Josephus,  but  it  is  clear  that  it  is  he,  and  not  the 
tetrarch  of  Ituraea,  who  is  meant  by  the  Evange- 
lists (Matth.  xiv.  3 ;  Mark,  vi.  17 ;  Luke,  iii.  19), 
where  they  speak  of  Philip,  the  brother  of  Herod. 
(See  Rosenm'dller,  SckoL  in  Nov.  TaL  voL  i  p. 
304.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

HERODIA'NUS  (*Hp«»iai^j),  a  writer  on 
Boman  history.  He  was  a  Greek  though  he  ap- 
pears to  have  lived  for  a  con&'dtifibie  period  m 
Rome,  but  without  holding  any  public  office.  From 
his  work,  which  is  still  extant,  we  gather  that  he 
was  still  living  at  an  advanced  age  in  the  reign  of 
Gordianus  III.,  who  ascended  the  throne  a.  d,  238. 
Beyond  this  we  know  nothing  respecting  his  life. 
His  history  extends  over  the  period  from  the  death 
of  M.  Aurelius  (a.  d.  180;  to  the  commencement 
of  the  reign  of  Gordianus  111.  (a.  o.  238),  and 
bears  the  title,  'Hfx^iwov  riis  fierd  MdpKoy  fior 
crtAcias  l<rropm¥  fiii/da  dicrti.  He  himself  informs 
us  (i.  1.  §  3,  ii.  15.  $  7)  that  the  events  of  this 
period  had  occurred  in  his  own  lifetime.  PhoUus 
(Cod.  99)  gives  an  outline  of  the  contents  of  the 
work,  and  passes  a  flattering  encomium  on  the 
style  of  Herodian,  which  he  describes  as  clear, 
vigorous  and  agreeable,  preserving  a  happy  medium 
between  an  utter  disregard  of  art  and  elegance  and 
m  profuse  employment  of  the  artifices  and  pretti- 
nesses  which  were  known  under  the  name  of 
Atticism,  as  well  as  between  boldness  and  bom- 
bast ;  adding  that  not  many  historical  writers  are 
his  superiors.  He  appears  to  have  had  Thucydides 
before  him  to  some  extent  as  a  model,  both  for 
style  and  for  the  general  composition  of  his  work, 
like  him,  introducing  here  and  there  speeches 
wholly  or  in  part  imaginary.  In  spite  of  occasional 
inaccuracies  in  chronology  and  g^>giaphy,  his  nar^ 
Bstive  is  in  the  main  truthful  and  impartial;  though 
Julius  Capitolinus  (Maxim,  dna,  c  13)  says  of 
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him,  Maseimmo  in  cdimm  Alesrandri  ptwrimmm  fif 
vit.  Others  also  charge  him  with  showing  too 
great  a  partiality  for  Pertinax.  The  best  editiona 
of  Herodian  are  those  by  Irmisch,  Leipsig,  1789 
—1805, 5  vols.  8vo.;  by  F.  A.  Wolf;  Halle,  1792, 
8vo. ;  and  by  Bekker,  Berlin,  1826.  Notices  of 
other  editions  will  be  found  in  Fabridus  {BibL 
Graee,  voL  vi.  p.  287,  &c.)  and  Hoflinann  {Lett. 
BibL  voL  iL  p.  362,  &c.).  (Wolfs  NarraOo  <U 
Herodiano  ei  lAbro  eju§^  prefixed  to  his  edition  of 
Herodian ;  Vossius,  de  HiU,  Grate,  p.  284,  ed. 
Westermann.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

HERODIA'NUS,  AE'LIUS  (AtXiot  'H/mAo- 
v6i),  one  of  the  most  celebrated  grammarians  of 
antiquity.  He  was  the  son  of  ApoUonius  Dyt- 
colus  [  Apollonius],  and  was  bom  at  Alexandna. 
From  that  place  he  appears  to  have  removed  to 
Rome,  where  he  gained  the  fiivour  of  the  emparar 
Marcus  Aurelius,  to  whom  he  dedicated  his  work 
on  prosody.  No  further  biographical  particulan 
are  known  respecting  him.  Toe  ettboation  in 
which  he  was  held  by  subsequent  gcaoimariana 
was  very  great  Priscian  styles  hmi  M<MrMi«s 
audor  artit  gramrnatieae.  He  was  a  very  toIo- 
minous  writer;  but  to  give  any  thing  like  a  eornsct 
list  of  his  works  (of  which  we  possess  only  a  few 
fragmentary  portions)  is  very  difficult ;  as  in  nit> 
merons  instances  it  is  impossible  to  determino 
whether  the  titlea  given  by  writen  who  quoted  or 
epitomised  his  works  were  the  titlea  of  distinct 
treatises,  or  only  of  portions  of  some  of  his  hugor 
works.  The  foUowing  appear  to  have  been  distinct 
works: — I.  Ilepl  '0^07^0^*01^  in  thieo  bocki, 
treating  of  woatfnfv,  wouimit^  and  ir4m^u.  2. 
IIcpl  XvmiJ^tms  2toix«W.  8.  Ilipl  UaBmw^  on 
the  changes  undergone  by  syllables  and  letters.  4. 
2u/iiir^tov,  written  during  a  residence  at  Putedi. 
5.  Tl9pi  r4^v  Kol  Svft^isSrswf.  6.  IVonCircif,  of 
which  we  know  something  through  the  Ai^sit 
UpoTcurtwv  T«r  'Hftuitiayov^  written  by  the  gram- 
marian Orus.  7.  'Orofiarutd.  All  the  abovo 
works  have  entirely  perished.  The  passages  where 
they  are  quoted,  with  the  names  of  some  other 
treatises  of  less  note,  will  be  found  in  Fabridua 
{BibL  Graee.  vol.  vi.  p.  282,  &&).  B.  'EmfufHa/wL 
This  work  was  devoted  to  the  explanation  of  dif^ 
ficult,  obscure,  and  doubtful  words,  and  of  peculiar 
forms  found  in  Homer.  A  meagre  ccnnpilatioo 
from  this  highly  valuable  work  was  published  from 
Parisian  MSS.  by  J.  F.  Boissonade,  London,  1819. 
Another  abstract,  which  appeara  to  give  a  better 
idea  of  the  original  work,  is  the  'Ewifupurftoly  pul^ 
lished  in  Cramer^s  Aneedoia  Gr.  Otum,  vdL  i. 
Several  important  quotations  from  this  work  are 
also  found  scattered  in  diffi^rent  parts  of  the  icholiA 
on  Homer.  The  2xitf«ar<^Atoi  *Ofinpu(oL,  appended 
by  Stun  to  his  edition  of  the  Etymologicom  On- 
dianum,  appean  also  to  belonff  to  the  *Einfuptaitoi 
of  Herodianus.  An  *OfififHtef  Upiw^ia^  of  which 
we  find  mention,  may  also  have  been  a  portion  of 
it ;  but,  like  the  'Arriieil  Tlfoc^fiUif  and  Av^/AoAot 
IlfMKrf  8ia  (neither  of  which  is  extant),  more  pro> 
bably  belonged  to  the  great  work  on  proaody.  9. 
'H  fcotiT  *OAov,  or  KotfoAun)  n^ov^Ha  (called  ako 
WwydXfl  n^ooy8(a),  in  twenty  hooka.  This  woik 
also  was  held  in  great  repute  by  the  sucmsaoii  of 
Herodianus.  It  seems  to  have  embnoed  not 
merely  prosody,  but  moat  of  those  sabjecta  now 
included  in  the  etymological  portion  of  gnmmar. 
An  abstract  of  it  was  made  by  the  giimmafflan 
Aristodemusy  which,  like  the  orijginal  woik.  has 
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f  enshed.  Another  epitome  is  extant  in  a  MS.  in 
the  Bodleian  library  (Cod.  Barocc  clxxiz.),  and  an 
index  of  the  subjects  of  the  different  books  in  Cod, 
Mcttrii.  xxxrii.  The  treatise  TltfA  T6vuv^  pub- 
lished under  the  name  of  Arcadius,  but  which  was 
compiled  by  a  later  grammarian,  Theodosius  of 
Byzantium,  seems  also  to  be  an  extract  from  the 
UpoiTtf^ia  of  Herodianus.  10.  Htpl  Movi/ipovs 
A^^cMf,  on  monosyllabic  words,  published  by  Din- 
dorfl  (Cframmat,  Oraec  toI.  i.)  This  is  probably 
the  only  complete  treatise  of  Herodianus  that  we 
possess.  11.  ncpl  Aixp6po»p,  portions  of  which 
are  extant  in  Bekker  (Anecd,  p.  1438),  and  Cra- 
mer (Anecd,  Oacon.  iii.  p.  282,  &c.). 

The  names  of  a  few  other  treatises  are  enumer- 
ated by  Fabricius,  hut  it  is  very  likely  that  many 
of  them  were  merely  portions  of  greater  works. 
The  following  fi:agmcnts  (either  of  distinct  treatises 
or  of  different  portions  of  his  larger  works)  have 
.  also  been  preserved:—!.  Ilepl  r&v  dpiOfuiy  (in 
Oaza*s  Introd,  Gramm,  Venice,  1495,  and  in  the 
glossaries  attached  to  the  Thesaurus  of  Stephanus). 
2.  Tlap€K€oKai  fieydXou  *PiffusTos.  3.  110^070070^ 
StNTfcXlrwv  *Pfifjidrt0V,  4.  Tltpl  'EyKXivo/jUpoty  tau 
*EyKXtruc£y  iroi  l,vyeyKXiriKoiv  Mopiup.  (These 
three  are  preserved  in  the  Thesaurus  Comucop.  et 
fforti  Adon,  Venice,  1496,  and  the  last  of  them  in 
Bekker^s  AnecdotOf  iii.  p.  1142.)  5.  Zrjroti/xtva 
Kurd  KXitriv  iravrds  r»v  rov  Aoyov  Mc/nSk  (in 
Cramer^s  Aneodota  Oxon,  iii.  p.  246,  &c.).  6. 
n«pi  IIa^xry«tf7»y  Twuc&v  inrb  Aia\€Kr£p^  and 
IIcpl  Kxicrcflvr  'Oyofidrttp  (in  Cramor^s  An.  Ojron, 
iii  p.  228,  &C.).  7.  Two  fragments,  Tltpi  Bap€e^ 
puTfuw  Koi  Xo\oiKt<rfioS  (appended  to  Valckenaer*8 
edition  of  Ammonius,  and  in  the  appendices  of  the 
Thesaurus  of  Stephanus.  The  latter  of  them  also 
in  Boissonade^s  AnecdotOy  iii  p.  241).  8.  A  frag- 
mcnt,  entitled  simply  *Ek  r£y  HpotStavov  (in  Bach- 
nmnn*8  Anecdota  Graeod,  ii  p.  402,  and  elsewhere). 
9.  ^tXiraipos  (appended  to  Pierson's  edition  of 
Moeris,  and  also  published  separately  at  Leipzig, 
1 831 ).  1 0.  UffA  2xT?/x<^wf  (in  Villoison's  Anecd. 
Gt.  ii.  p.  87).  11.  n€pl  T^r  A^^cwf  t&v  ^rixuv 
(in  Villoison,  Anecd,  vol.  ii,  and  the  appendix  to 
Draco  Stratonicensis,  Leipzig,  1814).  12.  Kcuf6v9s 
ircpl  ^vKXa€£y  'Eicrdtrttos  koI  ^varoKrjs  HiaKofi- 
€dyovr($  (extant  in  a  Parisian  MS.  according  to 
Bast,  Repertoire  de  Lit.  one.  p.  415).  13.  Ilfpi 
AidinroTOKTciy  koI  *AyOtnroraKTW  (in  Bekker's 
Awed.  iii.  p.  1086).  14.  IIcpl  *Ajcvpo\oylas  (in 
Boissonade^s  Anecd,  iii.  262,  &c.,  and  Cramer^s 
Anecd,  iii.  p.  263,  &c.,  where  some  other  less  im- 
portant fragments  will  be  found).  There  are  a  few 
more  fragments,  not  worth  mentioning  here.  (Fa- 
bric. Bibl.  Graec  vi.  pp.  278,  &c.)     [C.  P.  M.] 

UERODIA'NUS,  a  general  under  the  emperor 
Justinian.     [Justinian  us.] 

HERO'DICUS  {*Hp6SiKos),  1.  An  historical 
writer,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Pericles,  and  was 
contemporary  with  Thrasymachus  of  Chalcedon  and 
Polus  of  Agrigentum.  (Aristot  RheL  ii.  23,  29, 
and  Schol ;  Vossius,  de  Hist.  Graee,  p.  36,  ed. 
Westermann.) 

2.  Of  Babylon,  whose  epigram,  attacking  the 
grammarians  of  the  school  of  Aristarchus,  is  quoted 
by  Athenaous  (v.  p.  222),  and  is  included  in  the 
(Ireok  Anthology.  (Brunck,  Anal.  voL  ii.  p.  65 ; 
Jacobs,  AntL  Graec,  vol.  ii.  p.  64.)  From  the  sub- 
ject of  this  epigram  it  may  be  safely  inferred  that 
this  Herodicus  of  Babylon  was  the  same  person  as 
the  grammarian  Herodicus,  whom  Athenaeus  (v. 
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p.  219  c.)  calls  the  CraUteian  {6  KponfrfiM),  And 
who  is  quoted  by  the  Scholiast  on  Homer  (7t  xiiL 
29,  XX.  53)  as  differing  from  Aristarchuf.  (Comp. 
A  then.  v.  p.  192.  b.)  His  time  cannot  be  cattamf 
fixed,  but  in  all  probability  he  was  one  of  the  im- 
mediate successors  of  Crates  of  Mallus,  and  one  of 
the  chief  supporten  of  the  critical  school  of  Cratea 
against  the  followers  of  Aristarchus.  He  wrote  a 
work  on  comedy,  entitled  Kw/bi^fSodftfya,  after  the 
example  of  the  TparyifMfitwi  of  Asdepiades  Tragi- 
lensis.  (Athen.  xiii  p.  586,  a.  p.  591,  c.;  Harpo- 
crat.  8.  V.  liivwwri;  SchoL  in  Aristopk,  Vetp.  1231, 
where  the  common  reading  *Apfie8iof  should  be 
changed  to  *Hp69ucos.)  Athenaens  (viii  p.  340, 
e.)  also  refers  to  his  trvfifuitra  ihrofor^fuira,  and  in 
another  passase  (v.  p.  215,  £)  to  hii  books  n^f 
r6p  ^ikowKpanfv.  (lonsius,  de  Scrqft.  Hi$L  PhU, 
ii  1 3 ;  Wol£^  PrdUg.  p.  cdxxvii  not.  65 ;  Fabric. 
Bibl,  Graec  voi  i.  p.  515  ;  Meineke,  Hi$L  Crit. 
Com.  Graee.  pp.  13,  14  ;  Jacoh^AntL  Graee.  voL 
xiii  p.  903 ;  Vossius,  de  Hist,  Graee,  pp.  182, 183, 
ed.  Westermann.)  [P.  S.] 

HERODICUS ('Hp^SiKos),  aphysician of Sely- 
bria  or  Selymbria  in  Thrace,  who  lived  in  the  fifth 
century  b.  c  He  was  one  of  the  tutors  of  Hippo- 
crates (Suid.  8.  V.  'ImroKpd'nis  ;  Sorani  Vila  Hip- 
pocTm;  Jo.  Tzetz.  ChU,  vii  Hitt.  155.  ap.  Fabric 
Bibl,  Graec.  vol.  xii  p.  681,  ed.  vet.).  He  is  men- 
tioned, together  with  Iccus  of  Tarentum,  as  being 
one  of  the  first  persons  who  applied  gymnastics  to 
the  treatment  of  disease  and  the  preservation  of 
health.  (Plat.  Protag,  §  20.  p.  316 ;  Lucian, 
Qttomodo  Histor,  sit  eonacrib.  §  35.)  He  was  not 
only  a  physician,  but  also  a  irai3or/>/^,  or  gym- 
nastic-master (Plat  De  Rep,  iii.  p.  406),  and  a 
sophist  (Id.  Protag.  L  c),  and  was  induced  to 
study  gymnastics  in  a  medical  point  of  view,  from 
having  himself  been  benefited  by  ^em.  Fnnn  a 
passage  in  Plato  {Phaedr.  init,  et  Schol.)^  it  has 
been  supposed  that  he  used  to  order  his  patients  to 
walk  frt>m  Athens  to  Megara,  and  to  return  as 
soon  as  they  had  reached  the  walls  of  the  latter 
town.  The  distance,  however,  which  would  be 
more  than  seventy  miles,  renders  this  quite  im- 
possible ;  nor  do  the  words  of  Plato  necetsarily 
imply  that  he  ever  gave  any  such  directionsi  A 
passage  also  in  the  sixth  book  of  Hii^wcrates,  De 
Mortis  Vulgaribus  (vi  3,  vol.  iii  p.  599),  has  been 
quoted  as  confirming  Plato*s  words,  and  accusing 
Herodicus  of  killing  his  patients  by  walking,  &c. ; 
but  the  reading  in  this  place  is  uncertain,  and  M. 
Littr^  considers  that  we  should  probably  read  IIp^ 
9ucos,  and  not  'HpoHucos  {Oeuvres  d^Hippocr,  v(d. 
i.  p.  51).  It  should,  however,  be  added,  that 
Oaden,  in  his  commentary  on  the  above  passage 
(iii.  31,  voi  xvii.  pt  ii  p.  99),  though  he  reads 
IlpSliucos,  considen  him  to  be  the  same  person  who 
is  mentioned  by  Plato ;  and  Pliny,  when  he 
speaks  of  Prodicus  {H.  N.  xxix.  2),  is  probaMy 
alluding  to  him  also.  He  is  mentioned  by  sevend 
other  ancient  authon  ;  as  Plutarch  {De  Sera  Nmm, 
Vind.  c,  9.),  Aristotle  {De  Rhet,  i.  5.  §  10),  Eat- 
tathius  {<xd  II,  i.  p.  763,  16),  Caelius  Aurelianut 
{De  Morb,  Chron,  v.  1),  and  in  Cramer^  Ameed* 
Graec  Paris,  voi  iii.  [  W.  A.  G.) 

HERODO'RUS  {*Hp6^pos),  I.  A  native  oi 
Heracleia,  in  Pontus  (hence  called  sometimes  4 
HovtikSs,  sometimes  6  'HpoicAM^s),  who  appean 
to  have  lived  about  the  time  of  Hecataena  of  Mi- 
letus and  Pherecydes,  in  the  latter  part  of  tiM 
sixth  century  b.  c    His  son  Bryson,  the  topUrty 
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lived  before  the  time  of  Plato.   (Arist.  Htsl.Anim. 
Ti.  6,  ix.  12.)     Hei-odorus  was  the  author  of  a 
work  on  the  mythology  and  worship  of  Heracles, 
which  comprised  at  the  same  time  a  variety  of 
historical  and  geographical  notices.     It  must  nave 
been  a  work  of  considerable  extent.     Athenaeus 
(iz.  p.  410,  f.)  quotes  from  the  17th  book  of  it. 
It  is  frequently  referred  to  in  the  scholia  attached 
to  the  works  of  Pindar  and  Apollonius  Rhodius, 
and  by  Aristotle,  Athenaeus,  Apollodonis,  Plutarch, 
and  others.   The  scholiast  on  Apollonius  also  refers 
to  a  work  by  Herodorus  on  the  Macrones,  a  nation 
of  Pontus,  to  a  work  on  Heraclea,  and  to  one  on 
the  Argonauts.     (Schol.  ad  ApolL  i.  1024,  i.  71, 
773,  &c.)      Quotations  are  also  found  from  the 
Ot$rroD;,  IlfAoircfa,  and  'OAu/iiria  of  Herodorus. 
But  it  is  not  clear  whether  these  were  all  separate 
works  or  only  sections  of  the  work  on  Hercules. 
Btit  the  *KfrfovaxniKa,  which  is  frequently  quoted, 
was  doubtless  a  separate  work,  as  also  was  pro- 
bably the  work  on  Heracleia  ;  unless  in  the  pas- 
sage where  it  is  referred  to  {Schol,  ApolU  ii.  815), 
we  should  read  Iltpl  'HpcucX^us,  instead  of  Iltpl 
'HpcucAcios.    A  mistake  made  by  the  scholiasts  on 
Apollonius  (ii.  1211),  who  ascribe  to  Herodorus 
two   hexameter   lines  from   one  of  the   Homeric 
hymns  {Hymn,  Horn,  xxxiv.)  has  led  to  the  sup- 
position that  the  Argonautics  of  Herodorus  was  a 
poem.     The  character  of  the  quotations  from  it 
p<iints  to  a  different  conclusion.     Westermann  has 
collected   the  passages  in  which  the  writings  of 
Herodorus  are  quoted.  (Yossius,  De  HisL  Or,  p. 
451,  ed.  Westermann.) 

2.  A  writer  who,  according  to  Olympiodonis 
(Phot.  Cod.  80),  composed  a  history  of  Orpheus 
and  Musaeus.  If  he  is  the  same  with  the  Herodorus 
frequently  mentioned  in  connection  with  Apion,  he 
lived  about  the  time  of  the  emperors  Tiberius  and 
Claudius.  (Fabric.  ^t6/.  Graec.  vol.  i.  pp.  512, 515.) 

3.  A  musician,  a  native  of  Megara,  noted  parti- 
cularly for  his  size  and  voracity.  (Athen.  x.  p. 
414,^  415,  e.) 

4.  An  intimate  friend  of  Demetrius,  son  of 
Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  who  fell  a  victim  to  the 
artitices  by  which  Perseus,  the  other  son  of  Philip, 
was  endeavouring  to  compass  the  ruin  of  his 
brother.  Having  been  cast  into  prison  and  put  to 
the  torture,  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  from  him 
something  which  might  be  made  the  subject  of  a 
charge  against  Demetrius,  he  died  under  the  pro- 
tracted tortures  to  which  he  was  subjected,  B.  c. 
181.  (Liv.  xl.  23.)  [C.  P.M.] 

HEKO'DOTUS  ('Hp<i8oTos).  1.  The  earliest 
Clreek  historian  (in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term), 
and  the  father  of  history,  was  according  to  his  own 
htitement,  at  the  beginning  of  his  work,  a  native 
of  IJalicamassus,  a  Doric  colony  in  Caiia,  which 
at  the  time  of  his  birth  was  governed  by  Arte- 
misia, a  vassal  queen  of  the  great  king  of  Persia. 
Our  infonnation  respecting  the  life  of  Herodotus  is 
extremely  scanty,  for  besides  the  meagre  and  con- 
fused article  of  Suidas,  there  is  only  one  or  two 
paiisages  of  ancient  writers  that  contain  any  direct 
notice  of  the  life  and  age  of  Herodotus,  and  the 
rest  must  be  gleaned  from  his  own  work.  Accord- 
ing to  Suidas,  Herodotus  was  the  son  of  Lyxes  and 
Dryo,  and  belonged  to  an  illustrious  family  of 
Ilalicamassus;  he  had  a  brother  of  the  name  of 
Theodorus,  and  the  epic  poet  Panyasis  was  a  rela- 
tion of  his,  being  the  brother  either  of  his  father 
or  his  mother.  (Suid.  ».  v,  Uatr^iuris,)    Herodotu* 
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(viii.  132)  mentions  with  considerable  emphasis 
one  Herodotus,  a  son  of  Basilides  of  Chios,  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  historian  directs  attention 
to  him  almost  leads  us  to  suppose  that  this  Chian 
Herodotus  was  connected  with  him  in  some  way 
or  other,  but  it  is  possible  that  the  mere  identity  ci 
name  induced  the  nistorian  to  nodee  him  in  that 
particular  manner. 

The  birth  year  of  Herodotns  is  accurately  stated 
by  Pamphila  {ap,  Oell,  xv.  23),  a  learned  woman 
of  the  time  of  the  emperor  Nero :  Herodotus,  she 
says,  was  53  years  old  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  ;  now  as  this  war  broke  out  in 
B.  c.  431,  it  follows  that  Herodotus  was  bom  in 
B.  c  484,  or  six  years  after  the  battle  of  Marathon, 
and  four  years  before  the  battles  of  Thermopylae 
and  Salamis.  He  could  not,  therefore,  have  had  a 
personal  knowledge  of  the  great  straggles  which 
he  afterwards  described,  but  he  saw  and  spoke  with 
persons  who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  them, 
(ix.  16).  That  he  survived  the  beginning  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  is  attested  by  Pamphila  and 
Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  {Jud,  de  Tkucyd.  5  ; 
comp.  Diod.  ii.  32  ;  Euseb.  Ckwn,  p.  168,  who 
however  places  Herodotus  too  early),  as  well  as  by 
Herodotus^s  own  work,  as  we  shfdl  see  hereafter. 
Respecting  his  youth  and  education  we  are  alto- 
gether without  information,  but  we  have  every 
reason  for  believing  that  he  acquired  an  eariy  and 
intimate  acquaintance  with  Homer  and  other 
poems,  as  well  as  with  the  works  of  the  logo- 
graphers,  and  the  desire  one  day  to  distinguish 
himself  in  a  similar  way  may  have  arisen  in  him 
at  an  early  age. 

The  successor  of  Artemisia  in  the  kingdom  (or 
tyrannis)  of  Halicamassus  was  her  son  Pisindelis, 
who  was  succeeded  by  Lygdamis,  in  whose  reign 
Panyasis  was  killed.  Suidas  states,  that  Hero- 
dotus, unable  to  bear  the  tyranny  of  Lygdamis, 
emigrated  to  Samos,  where  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  Ionic  dialect,  and  there  wrote  his  history. 
The  former  part  of  this  statement  may  be  trae,for 
Herodotus  in  many  parts  of  his  work  shows  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  island  of  Samot 
and  its  inhabitants,  and  he  takes  a  delight  in  re- 
cording the  part  they  took  in  the  events  he  had  to 
relate ;  but  that  his  history  was  written  at  a  much 
later  period  will  be  shown  presently.  From 
Samos  he  is  said  to  have  returned  to  Halicamassus, 
and  to  have  acted  a  very  prominent  part  in  de- 
livering his  native  city  from  the  tyranny  of  Lyg*- 
damis  ;  but  during  the  contentions  among  the 
citizens,  which  followed  their  liberation,  Herodotus, 
seeing  that  he  was  exposed  to  the  hostile  attacks 
of  the  (popular  ?)  party,  withdrew  again  from  his 
native  place,  and  settled  at  Thurii,  in  Italy,  where 
he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  The  fact  of 
his  settling  at  Thurii  is  attested  by  the  unanimous 
statement  of  the  ancients ;  but  whether  he  went 
thither  with  the  first  colonists  in  B.  c.  445,  or 
whether  he  followed  afterwards,  is  a  disputed 
point.  There  is  however  a  passage  in  his  own 
work  (v.  77)  from  which  we  must  in  all  probabUitr 
infer,  that  in  B.C.  431,  the  year  of  the  outbreak 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  he  was  at  Athens;  for 
it  appean  from  that  passage  that  he  saw  the  Pro- 
pylaea,  which  were  not  completed  till  the  year  in 
which  that  war  began.  It  nirther  appean  that  he 
was  well  acquainted  with,  and  adopted  the  prin- 
ciples of  policy  followed  by  Pericles  and  his  party 
which  leads  us  to  the  belief  that  be  witnessed 
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the  disputes  at  Athens  between  Pericles  and  his 
opponents,  and  we  therefore  conclude  that  Hero* 
dolus  did  not  go  out  with  the  first  settlers  to 
Thurii,  but  followed  them  many  years  after,  per- 
haps about  the  time  of  the  death  of  Pericles.  This 
account  is  mainly  based  upon  the  confused  article 
of  Suidas,  who  makes  no  mention  of  the  travels  of 
Herodotus,  which  must  have  occupied  a  consider- 
able period  of  his  life  ;  but  before  we  consider  this 
point,  we  shall  endeavour  to  fix  the  time  and  place 
where  he  composed  his  work.  According  to  Lu- 
cian  {Herod,  i.  Act  1,  &c)  he  wrote  at  Halicar- 
nassus,  according  to  Suidas  in  Samos,  and  accord- 
ing to  Pliny  (//.  AT.  xil  4.  §  8)  at  Thurii.  These 
contradictions  are  rendered  still  more  perplexing  by 
the  statement  of  Lucian,  that  Herodotus  read  his 
work  to  the  assembled  Greeks  at  Olympia,  with  the 
greatest  applause  of  his  hearers,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  nine  books  of  the  work  were  honoured 
with  the  names  of  the  nine  muses.  It  is  fiirther 
stated  that  yoimg  Thucydides  was  present  at  this 
recitation  and  was  moved  to  tears.  (Lucian,  /.  c. ; 
Suid.  8.  ro.  BovKvUUiris,  ipyw  ;  Marcellinus,  ViL 
Thmeyd.  §  54  ;  Phot.  BibL  Cod.  60.  p.  19,  Bekk. ; 
Txetz.  CM.  i.  19.)  It  should  be  remarked  that 
Lucian  is  the  first  writer  that  relates  the  story, 
and  that  the  others  repeat  it  after  him.  As  Thucy- 
dides is  called  a  boy  at  the  time  when  he  heard 
the  recitation,  he  cannot  have  been  more  than  about 
15  or  16  years  of  age  ;  and  further,  as  it  is  com- 
monly supposed  that  the  Olympic  festival  at  which 
Thucvdides  heard  the  recitation  was  that  of  b.  c. 
456  (01. 81.),  Herodotus  himself  would  have  been 
no  more  than  32  years  old.  Now  it  seems  scarcely 
credible  that  Herodotus  should  have  completed  his 
travels  and  written  his  work  at  so  early  an  age. 
Some  critics  therefore  have  recourse  to  the  suppo- 
sition, that  what  he  recited  at  Olympia  was  only 
a  sketch  or  a  portion  of  the  work ;  but  this  is  in 
direct  coutradiction  to  the  statement  of  Lucian, 
who  asserts  that  he  read  the  whole  of  the  nme 
books,  which  on  that  occasion  received  the  names 
of  the  muses.  The  work  itself  contains  numerous 
allusions  which  belong  to  a  much  later  date  than 
the  pretended  recitation  at  Olympia ;  of  these  we 
need  only  mention  the  latest,  viz.  the  revolt  of  the 
Medes  against  Dareius  Nothus  and  the  death  of 
Amyrtaeus,  events  which  belong  to  the  years  B.  c. 
409  and  408.  (Herod,  i.  130,  iii.  15  ;  comp.  Dahl- 
mann,  Herodot,  p.  38,  &c  and  an  extract  from  his 
work  in  the  Clasdocd  Aliueum,  voL  i.  p.  188,  &c.) 
This  difficulty  again  is  got  over  by  the  supposition, 
that  Herodotus,  who  had  written  his  work  before 
B.  c.  456,  afterwards  revised  it  and  made  additions 
to  it  during  his  stay  at  Thurii.  But  this  hypo- 
thesis is  not  supported  by  the  slightest  evidence  ; 
no  ancient  writer  knows  anything  of  a  first  and 
second  edition  of  the  work.  Dahlmann  has  most 
ably  shown  that  the  reputed  recitation  at  Olympia 
is  a  mere  invention  of  Lucian,  and  that  there  are 
innumerable  external  circumstances  which  render 
such  a  recitation  utterly  impossible :  no  man  could 
have  read  or  rather  chanted  such  a  work  as  that  of 
Herodotus,  in  the  open  air  and  in  the  burning  sun 
of  the  month  of  July,  not  to  mention  that  of  all  the 
assembled  Greeks,  only  a  very  small  number  could 
have  heard  the  reader.  If  the  story  had  been 
known  at  all  in  the  time  of  Plutarch,  this  writer 
surely  could  not  have  passed  it  over  in  silence, 
where  he  tells  us  of  Herodotus  having  calumniated 
all  the    Greeks  except  the  Athenians,  who  had 
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bribed  him.  Heyse,  Baehr,  and  others  labour  to 
maintain  the  credibility  of  the  story  about  the 
Olympic  recitation,  but  their  arguments  in  fitvour 
of  it  are  of  no  weight  There  is  one  tradition  whidi 
mentions  that  Herodotus  read  his  work  at  the 
Panathenaea  at  Athens  in  b.  c  445  or  446,  and 
that  there  existed  at  Athens  a  psephisma  grantingto 
the  historian  a  reward  of  ten  talents  firom  the  pub- 
lic treasury.  (Pint,  de Malign.  Herod,  26,  on  whose 
authority  it  is  repeated  by  Eusebius,  CSbntm.  p.  169.) 
This  tradition  is  not  only  in  contradiction  with  the 
time  at  which  he  must  have  written  his  work,  but 
is  evidently  nothing  but  part  and  parcel  ot  the 
charge  which  the  author  of  that  contemptible  trea- 
tise makes  against  Herodotus,  viz,  tliat  he  waa 
bribed  by  the  Athenians.  The  source  of  all  this 
calumnious  scandal  is  nothing  but  the  petty  vanity 
of  the  Thebans  which  was  hurt  by  the  truthful  de- 
scription of  their  conduct  during  the  war  agaiost 
Persia.  Whether  there  is  any  more  authority  for 
the  statement  that  Herodotus  read  his  history  to 
the  Corinthians,  it  is  not  easy  to  say ;  it  is  men- 
tioned only  by  Dion  Chrysostomus  (OraL  xxxvii. 
p.  103  ed.  Reiske),  and  probably  has  no  mofe  fbmi- 
dation  than  the  story  of  the  Olympic  or  Athenian 
recitation.  Had  Herodotus  really  read  his  history 
before  any  such  assembly,  his  woriL  would  sorely 
have  been  noticed  by  some  of  those  writws  who 
flourished  soon  after  his  time ;  but  tuch  is  not  the 
case,  and  nearly  a  century  elapses  after  the  time  of 
Herodotus,  before  he  and  his  work  emerge  from 
their  obscurity. 

As,  therefore,  these  traditions  on  the  one  hand 
do  not  enable  us  to  fix  the  time  in  which  the  fiuher 
of  history  wrote  his  work,  and  cannot,  on  the  othov 
have  any  negative  weight,  if  we  should  be  led  to 
other  conclusions,  we  uiall  endeavour  to  aseertain 
from  the  work  itself  the  time  which  we  must  assign 
for  its  composition.  The  history  of  the  Persian 
war,  which  forms  the  main  substance  of  the  wh(de 
woric,  breaks  off  with  the  victorious  return  of  the 
Greek  fleet  from  the  coast  of  Asia,  and  the  taking 
of  Sestos  by  the  Athenians  in  B.C.  479.  But  nu- 
merous events,  which  belong  to  a  much  later  period, 
are  alluded  to  or  mentioned  incidentally  (see  their 
list  in  the  ClastUxd  Afvaeumj  L  c.\  and  the  latest  of 
them  refers,  as  already  remarked,  to  the  year  b.  c. 
408,  when  Herodotus  was  at  least  77  years  old. 
Hence  it  follows  that,  with  Pliny,  we  most  believe 
that  Herodotus  wrote  his  woric  in  his  old  age  daring 
his  stay  at  Thurii,  where,  according  to  Suidas,  he  also 
died  and  was  buried,  for  no  one  mentions  that  he  ever 
returned  to  Greece,  or  that  he  made  two  editions  of 
his  work,  as  some  modem  critics  assnme,  who  sap- 
pose  that  at  Thurii  he  revised  his  worii,  and  among 
other  things  introduced  those  parts  which  refior  to 
later  events.  The  whole  work  makes  the  impree-  < 
sion  of  a  fresh  composition ;  there  is  no  trace  of 
labour  or  revision;  it  has  all  the  appeansnoe  of 
having  been  written  by  a  man  at  an  advanced 
period  of  his  lifo.  Its  abrupt  termination,  and  the 
foct  that  the  author  does  not  tell  us  what  in  an 
earlier  part  of  his  work  he  distinctly  pronusety 
(e.  g.  vii.  213),  prove  almost  beyond  a  doubt  that 
his  work  was  the  production  of  the  last  years  of 
his  life,  and  that  death  prevented  hiscompledogit. 
Had  he  not  written  it  at  Thurii,  he  would  Marniy 
have  been  called  a  Thurian  or  the  Thorian  hiiU^ 
rian,  a  name  by  which  he  is  sometimes  distii^ishiid 
by  the  andenU  ( Aristot  Riet.  iii  9 ;  Plat  dB  EmL 
13.  d€  Malign.  Herod.  35 ;  Stnb.  xi?,  p.  657)»aBd 
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ftom  tlie  first  two  of  the  passages  here  referred  to 
ft  is  CTen  doabtful  whether  Herodotus  called  him< 
•elf  a  Thurian  or  a  Halicamassian.  There  are 
lastly  some  passages  in  the  work  itself  which  roust 
•aggest  to  every  unbiassed  reader  the  idea  that  the 
aothor  wrote  somewhere  in  the  south  of  Italy. 
(See,  e.  g.  ir,  15,  99,  iii.  131,  J37,  138,  y.44.  &c. 
iL  21,  127). 

Having  Uios  established  the  time  and  place  at 
which  Herodotus  must  have  written  his  work,  we 
shall  proceed  to  examine  the  preparations  he  made 
for  it,  and  which  must  have  occupied  a  considerable 
period  of  his  life.  The  most  important  part  of 
these  preparations  consisted  in  his  travels  through 
Greece  and  foreign  countries,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  himself  acquainted  with  the  world  and 
with  man,  and  his  customs  and  manners.  We 
may  safely  believe  that  these  preparations  occupied 
the  time  firom  bis  twentieth  or  twenty-fifth  year 
until  he  settled  at  Rhegium.  His  work,  however, 
is  not  an  account  of  travels,  but  the  mature  fruit 
of  his  vast  personal  experience  by  land  and  by  sea 
and  of  his  unwearied  inquiries  which  he  made 
•very  where.  He  in  &uct  no  where  mentions  his 
travels  and  adventures  except  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  the  truth  of  what  he  says,  and  he  is  so 
free  from  the  ordinary  vanity  of  travellers,  that 
instead  of  acting  a  prominent  part  in  his  work,  he 
Tery  seldom  appears  at  all  in  it  Hence  it  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  give  anything  like  an  accurate 
chronological  succession  of  his  travels.  The  minute 
araount  which  Larcher  has  made  up,  is  little  more 
than  a  fiction,  and  is  devoid  of  all  foundation.  In 
Greece  Proper  and  on  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor 
there  is  scarcely  any  place  of  importance,  with 
which  he  is  not  perfectly  &railiar  from  his  own  ob- 
servation, and  where  he  did  not  make  inquiries 
respecting  this  or  that  particular  point ;  we  may 
mention  more  especially  the  oracular  places  such  as 
Dodona  and  Delphi.  In  many  places  of  Greece, 
ioch  as  Samos,  Athens,  Corinth  and  Thebes,  he 
seems  to  have  made  a  rather  long  stay.  The 
places  where  the  great  battles  had  been  fought  be- 
tween the  Greeks  and  barbarians,  as  Marathon, 
Thermopylae,  Salamis,  and  Platieae,  were  well 
known  to  him,  and  on  the  whole  route  which 
Xerxes  and  his  army  took  on  their  march  from  the 
Hellespont  to  Athens,  there  was  probably  not  a 
place  which  he  had  not  seen  with  his  own  eyes. 
He  also  visited  most  of  the  Greek  islands,  not  only 
in  the  Aegean,  but  even  those  in  the  west  of 
Greece,  such  as  Zacynthus.  As  for  his  travels  in 
foreign  countries,  we  know  that  he  sailed  through 
the  Hellespont,  the  Propontis,  and  crossed  the 
Euxine  in  both  directions  ;  with  the  Palus  Maeotis 
he  was  but  imperfectly  acquainted,  for  he  asserts 
that  it  is  only  a  little  smaller  than  the  Euxine. 
He  further  visited  Thrace  (ii.  103)  and  Scythia 
(iv.  76,  81).  The  interior  of  Asia  Minor,  espe- 
cially Lydia,  is  well  known  to  him,  and  so  is  also 
Phoenicia.  He  visited  Tyre  for  the  special  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  information  respecting  the  wor- 
ship of  Heracles  ;  previous  to  this  he  had  been  in 
Egypt,  for  it  was  in  Egypt  that  his  curiosity  re- 
sp^irting  Heracles  had  been  excited.  What  Hero- 
dotus luLS  done  for  the  history  of  Egypt,  surpasses 
in  importance  every  thing  that  was  written  in  an- 
cient times  upon  that  country,  although  his  account 
of  it  forms  only  an  episode  in  his  work.  There  is 
no  reason  for  supposing  that  he  made  himself  ao- 
fuainted  with  the  Egyptian  language,  which  was 
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in  fact  scarcely  necessary  on  aoconnt  of  the  nnmeiv 
ous  Greek  settlers  in  £g3rpt,  as  well  as  on  account 
of  that  large  clasf  of  persons  who  made  it  their 
business  to  act  as  interpreters  between  the  Egyp- 
tians and  Greeks  ;  and  it  appears  that  Herodotus 
was  accompanied  by  one  of  those  interpreters.  He 
travelled  to  the  south  of  Egypt  as  Cu  as  Elephan- 
tine, everywhere  forming  connections  with  the 
priests,  and  gathering  information  upon  the  early 
history  of  the  country  and  its  relations  to  Greece. 
He  saw  with  his  own  eyes  all  the  wonders  of 
Egypt,  and  the  accuracy  of  his  observations  and 
descriptions  still  excites  the  astonishment  of  tra- 
vellers in  that  country.  The  time  at  which  he 
visited  Egypt  may  be  determined  with  tolerable 
accuracy.  He  was  there  shortly  after  the  defeat 
of  Inarus  by  the  Persian  general  Megabyzus, 
which  happened  in  &a  456  ;  for  he  saw  the  battle 
field  still  covered  with  the  bones  and  skulls  of  the 
slain  (iii.  12.),  so  that  his  visit  to  Eg]rpt  may  be 
ascribed  to  about  &  c.  450.  From  Egypt  he  ap- 
pears to  have  made  excursions  to  the  east  into 
Arabia,  and  to  the  west  into  Libya,  at  least  as  far 
as  Cyrene,  which  is  well  known  to  him.  (iL  96.) 
It  is  not  impossible  that  he  may  have  even  visited 
Carthage,  at  least  he  speaks  of  information  which 
he  had  received  from  Carthaginians  (iv.  43, 195, 
196),  though  it  may  be  also  that  be  conversed  widi 
individual  Carthaginians  whom  he  met  on  his  tra- 
vels. From  Egypt  he  crossed  over  by  sea  to  Tyre, 
and  visited  Palaestine ;  that  he  saw  the  rivers 
Euphrates  and  Tigris  and  the  city  of  Babylon,  is 
quite  certain  (i.  178,  &c,  193).  From  thence  he 
seems  to  have  travelled  northward,  for  he  saw  the 
town  of  Ecbatana  which  reminded  him  of  Athena 
(i.  98).  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  visited 
Susa  also,  but  we  cannot  trace  him  further  into  the 
interior  of  Asia.  His  desire  to  increase  his  know- 
ledge by  travelling  does  not  appear  to  have  sub- 
sided even  in  his  old  age,  for  it  would  seem  that 
during  his  residence  at  Thurii  he  visited  several  of 
the  Greek  settlements  in  southern  Italy  and  Sicily, 
though  his  knowledge  of  the  west  of  Europe  waa 
very  limited,  for  he  strangely  calls  Sardinia  the 
greatest  of  all  ishinds  (i.  170,  v.  106,  vi.  2^. 
From  what  he  had  collected  and  seen  during  his 
travels,  Herodotus  was  led  to  form  his  peculiar 
views  about  the  earth,  its  form,  climates,  and  in- 
habitants ;  but  for  discussions  on  this  topic  we  must 
refer  the  reader  to  some  of  the  works  mentioned  at 
the  end  of  this  article.  Notwithstanding  all  the 
wonders  and  charms  of  foreign  countries,  the  beau- 
ties of  his  own  native  land  and  its  free  institutions 
appear  never  to  have  been  efihced  from  his  mind. 

A  second  source  frx>m  which  Herodotus  drew 
his  information  was  the  literature  of  his  country, 
especially  the  poetical  portion,  for  prose  had  not 
yet  been  cultivated  very  extensively.  With  the 
poems  of  Homer  and  Hesiod  he  was  perfectly 
fiuniliar,  though  he  attributed  less  historical  im- 
portance to  them  than  might  have  been  expected. 
He  placed  them  about  400  years  before  his  own 
time,  and  makes  the  paradoxical  assertion,  that 
they  had  made  the  theogony  of  the  Greeks,  which 
cannot  mean  anything  else  than  that  those  poeta, 
and  more  especially  Hesiod,  collected  the  numerooa. 
local  traditions  about  the  gods,  and  ananged  them 
in  a  certain  order  and  system,  which  anerwarda 
became  established  in  Greece  as  national  tnditioiis. 
He  was  also  acquainted  with  the  poetry  of  Alcaen^ 
Sappho,  Simonides,  Aeschyins,  and  P)ndar. '  Ha 
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further  derived  aa&istance  from  the  Arimaspeia,  an 
epic  poem  of  Ariftteas,  and  from  the  worki  of  the 
logographers  who  had  preceded  him,  tuch  as 
Hecataeoa,  thoaeh  he  worked  with  perfect  in- 
dependence of  uiem,  and  occasionally  corrected 
mistakes  which  they  had  committed  ;  but  his  main 
sources,  after  all,  were  his  own  investigations  and 
observations. 

The  object  of  the  work  of  Herodotus  is  to  give 
an  account  of  the  struggles  between  the  Greeks 
and  Persians,  from  which  the  former,  with  the  aid 
of  the  gods,  came  forth  victorious.  The  subject 
therefore  is  a  truly  national  one,  but  the  discussion 
of  it,  especially  in  the  early  part,  led  the  author 
into  various  digressions  and  episodes,  as  he  was 
sometimes  obliged  to  trace  to  distant  times  the 
causes  of  the  events  he  had  to  relate,  or  to  give  a 
history  or  description  of  a  nation  or  country,  with 
which,  according  to  his  view,  the  reader  ought  to  be 
made  fiuniliar ;  and  having  once  launched  out  into 
such  a  digression,  he  usually  cannot  resist  the 
temptation  of  telling  the  whole  tale,  so  that  most  of 
his  episodes  form  each  an  interesting  and  complete 
whole  by  itself.  He  traces  the  enmity  between 
Europe  and  Asia  to  the  mythical  times.  But  he 
rapidly  passes  over  the  mythical  ages,  to  come  to 
Croesus,  king  of  Lydia,  who  was  known  to  have 
committed  acts  of  hostility  against  the  Greeks. 
This  induces  him  to  give  a  full  hibtory  of  Croesus 
and  the  kingdom  of  Lydia.  The  conquest  of  Lydia 
by  the  Persians  under  Cyrus  then  leads  him  to 
relate  the  rise  of  the  Persian  monarchy,  and  the 
subjugation  of  Asia  Minor  and  Babylon.  The  na- 
tions which  ore  mentioned  in  the  course  of  this  nar-  ^ 
rative  are  again  discussed  more  or  less  minutely. 
The  history  of  Cambyses  and  his  expedition  into 
f^pt  induce  him  to  enter  into  the  detail  of  Egyp- 
tian history.  The  expedition  of  Dareius  against 
the  Scythians  causes  him  to  speak  of  Scythia  and 
the  north  of  Europe.  The  kingdom  of  Persia  now 
extended  from  Scythia  to  Cyrene,  and  an  army  being 
called  in  by  the  Cyrenaeans  against  the  Persians, 
Herodotus  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  Cjrrene  and 
Libya.  In  the  meantime  the  revolt  of  the  lonians 
breaks  out,  which  eventually  brings  the  contest  be- 
tween Persia  and  Greece  to  an  end.  An  account 
of  this  insurrection  and  of  the  rise  of  Athens  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  Peisistratidac,  is  followed  by 
what  properly  constitutes  the  principal  part  of  the 
work,  and  the  history  of  the  Persian  war  now  runs 
in  a  regular  channel  until  the  taking  of  Sestos. 
In  this  manner  alone  it  was  possible  for  Herodotus 
to  give  a  record  of  the  vast  treasures  of  information 
which  he  had  collected  in  the  course  of  many 
years.  But  these  digressions  and  episodes  do  not 
impair  the  plan  and  unity  of  the  work,  for  one 
thread,  as  it  were,  runs  throuffh  the  whole,  and 
the  episodes  are  only  like  branches  that  issue  from 
one  and  the  same  tree :  each  has  its  peculiar  charms 
and  beauties,  and  is  yet  manifestly  no  more  than  a 
part  of  one  great  whole.  The  whole  structure  of 
the  work  thus  bears  a  strong  resembkmce  to  a 
grand  epic  poem.  We  remarked  above  that  the 
work  of  Herodotus  has  an  abrupt  termination,  and 
is  probably  incomplete :  this  opinion  is  strengthened 
on  the  one  hand  by  the  fact,  that  in  one  place  the 
author  promises  to  give  the  particulars  of  an  occur- 
rence in  another  part  of  his  work,  though  the  pro- 
mise is  nowhere  fulfilled  (vii.  213) ;  and,  on  the 
other,  by  the  story  that  a  favourite  of  the  historian, 
of  the  name  of  Plesirrhoos,  who  inherited  ail  his 
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property,  also  edited  the  work  after  the  anthor\i 
death.  (Ptolem.  Heph.  ap,  Phot  BUtL  Cod.  190.) 
The  division  of  the  work  into  nine  books,  each 
bearing  the  name  of  a  muse,  was  probably  made 
by  some  grammarian,  for  there  is  no  indication  in 
the  whole  work  of  the  division  having  been  mada 
by  the  author  himself. 

There  are  two  passages  (i.  106,  184)  in  which 
Herodotus  promises  to  write  a  history  of  Assyria, 
which  was  either  to  fonn  a  part  of  his  great 
work,  or  to  be  an  independent  treatise  by  itselL 
Whether  he  ever  carried  his  plan  into  efiect  is  a 
question  of  considerable  doubt ;  no  ancient  writer 
mentions  such  a  work  ;  but  Aristotle^  in  his  Hisp 
tory  of  Animals  (viii.  20),  not  only  alludes  to  it, 
but  seems  to  have  read  it,  for  he  mentions  the  ac- 
count of  the  siege  of  Nineveh,  which  is  the  very 
thing  that  Herodotus  (i.  184)  promises  to  treat  of 
in  his  Assyrian  history.  It  is  true  that  in  most 
MSS.  of  Aristotle  we  there  read  Hcsiod  instead  of 
Herodotus,  but  the  context  seems  to  require  Hero- 
dotus. The  life  of  Homer  in  the  Ionic  dialect, 
which  was  formerly  attributed  to  Herodotus,  and 
is  printed  at  the  end  of  several  editions  of  his  work, 
is  now  universally  acknowledged  to  be  a  production 
of  a  later  date,  though  it  was  undoubtedly  written 
at  a  comparatively  early  period,  and  contains  some 
valuable  information. 

It  now  remains  to  add  a  few  remarks  on  the 
character  of  the  work  of  Herodotus,  its  importance 
as  an  historical  authority,  and  its  style  and  lan- 
guage. The  whole  work  is  pervaded  by  a  pro- 
foundly religious  idea,  which  distinguishes  Hero- 
dotus from  aU  the  other  Greek  historians.  This 
idea  is  the  strong  belief  in  a  divine  power  existing 
apart  and  independent  of  man  and  nature,  which 
assigns  to  every  being  its  sphere.  This  sphere  no 
one  is  allowed  to  transgress  without  disturbing  the 
order  which  lias  existed,  from  the  b^iinning,  in  the 
moral  world  no  less  than  in  the  physical ;  and  by 
disturbing  this  order  man  brings  about  his  own  d»* 
stniction.  This  divine  power  is,  in  the  opinion  of 
Herodotus,  the  cause  of  all  external  events,  although 
he  does  not  deny  the  free  activity  of  man,  or  estar 
blish  a  blind  law  of  &te  or  necessity.  The  divine 
power  with  him  is  rather  the  manifestation  of 
eternal  justice,  which  keeps  all  things  in  a  propel 
equilibrium,  assigns  to  each  being  its  path,  and 
keeps  it  within  its  bounds.  Where  it  poniahei 
overweening  haughtiness  and  insolenee,  it  wssnmea 
the  character  of  the  divine  Nemesis,  and  nowhent 
in  history  had  Nemesis  overtaken  and  ehastised 
the  offender  more  obviously  than  in  the  oontsat  be- 
tween Greece  and  Asia.  When  Herodotus  speaka 
of  the  envy  of  the  gods,  as  he  often  does,  we  most 
understand  this  divine  Nemesis,  who  appears 
sooner  or  later  to  pursue  or  destroy  him  who,  in 
frivolous  insolence  and  conceit,  raises  himself  above 
his  proper  sphere.  Herodotns  everywhere  shows 
the  most  profound  reverence  {<tt  everything  which 
he  conceives  as  divine,  and  rarely  ventures  to  ex- 
press an  opinion  on  what  he  consideii  a  sacfed  or 
religious  mystery,  though  now  and  then  he  cannot 
refrain  from  expressing  a  doubt  in  regard  to  the 
correctness  of  the  popular  belief  of  hia  countrymen^ 
generally  owing  to  the  influence  which  the  Egyp- 
tian priests  had  exercised  on  his  mind ;  but  in. 
general  his  good  sense  and  sagacity  were  too  strmg 
to  allow  him  to  be  misled  by  vulgar  notions  and 
errors. 

There  are  certain  prejudices  of  which  MOitef  lbs- 
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httX  modem  critics  are  not  quite  free :  one  writer 
naerta,  that  Herodotus  wrote  to  amuse  his  hearers 
nther  than  with  the  higher  objects  of  an  historian, 
such  as  Thucydides  ;  another  says  that  he  was 
inordinately  partial  towards  his  own  countrymen, 
without  possessing  a  proper  knowledge  of  and  re- 
smrd  for  what  had  been  accomplished  by  barbarians. 
To  refute  such  errors,  it  is  only  necessary  to  read 
his  work  with  an  unbiassed  mind :  that  his  work 
is  more  amusing  than  those  of  other  historians  arises 
from  the  simple,  unaflfected,  and  childlike  mode  of 
narration,  features  which  are  peculiar  more  or  less 
to  all  earlv  historians.  Herodotus  farther  saw  and 
acknowledged  what  was  good  and  noble  wherever 
it  appeared  ;  for  he  nowhere  shows  any  hatred  of 
the  Persians,  nor  of  any  among  the  Greeks :  he 
praises  and  blames  the  one  as  well  as  the  other, 
whenever,  in  his  judgment,  they  deserve  it.  It 
would  be  vain  indeed  to  deny  that  Herodotus  was  to 
a  certain  extent  credulous,  and  related  things  with- 
out putting  to  himself  the  qnestion  as  to  whether 
they  were  possible  nt  all  or  not ;  his  political  know- 
ledge, and  his  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  nature, 
were  equally  dcficit-nt ;  and  owing  to  these  defi- 
ciencies, he  frequently  does  not  rise  above  the  rank 
of  a  mere  story-teller,  a  title  which  Aristotle  {De 
Animal.  Gvner.  iii.  h)  bestows  upon  him.  But 
notwithstanding  all  this,  it  is  evident  that  he  had 
formed  a  high  notion  of  the  dignity  of  history;  and 
in  order  to  realise  his  idea,  he  exerted  all  his 
powers,  and  cheerfully  went  through  more  difficult 
and  laborious  preparations  than  any  other  historian 
either  before  or  after  him.  The  charge  of  his 
having  flattered  the  Athenians  was  brought  against 
Herodotus  by  some  of  the  anciiMita,  but  is  totally 
unfounded  ;  he  only  does  justice  to  the  Athenians 
by  saying  that  they  were  the  first  who  had  courage 
and  patriotism  enough  to  face  the  barbarian  invaders 
(ri  112),  and  that  thus  they  became  the  deliverers 
of  all  Greece ;  but  he  is  very  far  from  approving 
their  conduct  on  every  occasion ;  and  throughout 
bis  account  of  the  Persian  war,  he  shows  the  most 
upright  conduct  and  the  sincercst  love  of  truth. 
On  the  whole,  in  order  to  form  a  fiiir  judgment  of 
the  historical  value  of  the  work  of  Herodotus,  we  must 
distinguish  between  those  parts  in  which  he  speaks 
from  his  own  observation,  or  gives  the  results  of 
his  own  investigations,  from  those  in  which  he 
merely  repeats  what  he  was  told  by  priests,  inter- 
preters, guides,  and  the  like.  In  the  latter  case  he 
undoubtedly  was  often  deceived  ;  but  he  never  in- 
trudes such  reports  as  anything  more  than  they 
really  are  ;  and  under  the  influence  of  his  natural 
ffood  sense,  he  very  frequently  cautions  his  readers 
By  pome  such  remark  as  **  I  know  this  only  from 
hearsay,**  or  **  I  have  been  told  so,  but  do  not  be- 
lieve it.**  The  same  caution  should  guide  us  in  his 
account  of  the  e«'irly  history  of  the  Greeks,  on 
which  he  touches  only  in  episodes,  for  he  is  gene- 
rally satinfied  with  some  one  tradition,  without  en- 
tering into  any  critical  examination  or  comparison 
with  other  traditioiiR,  wliich  lie  silently  rejects. 
But  wherever  he  sjwoks  from  his  own  observation, 
Herodotus  is  a  real  model  of  truthfulness  and 
accuracy ;  and  the  more  those  countries  of  which 
he  speaks  have  been  explored  by  modem  travellers. 
the  more  fimily  has  his  authority  been  established. 
There  is  scarcely  a  traveller  that  goes  to  Egypt,  the 
East,  or  Greece,  that  does  not  bring  l>ack  a  numlier 
of  fiiits  which  place  the  accuracy  of  the  accounts  of 
Herodotus  in  the  most  brilliant  light :  many  things 
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which  used  to  be  laughed  at  as  impoinble  or  para- 
doxical, are  found  to  be  strictly  in  accordance  with 
tmth. 

The  dialect  in  which  Herodotus  wrote  is  the 
Ionic,  intermixed  with  epic  or  poetical  expressions, 
and  sometimes  even  with  Attic  and  Doric  forms. 
This  peculiarity  of  the  language  called  forth  a 
number  of  lexicographical  works  of  learned  gram- 
marians, all  of  which  are  lost  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  remnants  in  the  Homeric  glosses  (A^(cif ). 
The  excellencies  of  his  style  do  not  consist  in  any 
artistic  or  melodious  stracture  of  his  sentences,  but 
in  the  antique  and  epic  colouring,  the  transparent 
clearness,  the  lively  flow  of  his  narrative,  the  na- 
tural and  unaffected  gracefulness,  and  the  occasional 
signs  of  carelessness.  There  is  perhaps  no  work  in 
the  whole  range  of  ancient  literature  which  so  closely 
resembles  a  familiar  and  homely  oral  narration  than 
that  of  Herodotus.  Its  reader  cannot  help  feelmg 
as  though  he  was  listening  to  an  old  man  who, 
from  the  inexhaustible  stores  of  his  knowledge  and 
experience,  tells  his  stories  with  that  single-hearted 
simplicity  and  naiveti  which  are  the  marks  and 
indications  of  a  trathful  spirit.  ^That  which  charms 
the  readers  of  Herodotus,**  says  Dahlmann,  *•  is 
that  childlike  simplicity  of  heart  which  is  erer  the 
companion  of  an  incorraptible  love  of  tmth,  and 
that  happy  and  winning  style  which  cannot  bo 
attained  by  any  art  or  pathetic  excitement,  and  is 
found  only  where  manners  arc  tme  to  nature  ;  for 
while  other  pleasing  discourses  of  men  roll  along 
like  torrents,  and  noisily  hurry  through  their  short 
existence,  the  silver  stream  of  his  words  flows  on 
without  concern,  sure  of  its  immortal  source,  every 
where  pure  and  transparent,  whether  it  be  shallow 
or  deep  ;  and  the  fear  of  ridicule,  which  sways  the 
whole  world,  aflects  not  the  sublime  simplicity  of 
his  mind.**  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  re- 
mark that  notwithstanding  aH  the  merits  and  ex- 
cellencies of  Herodotus,  there  were  in  antiquity 
certain  writers  who  attacked  Herodotus  on  very 
serious  points,  both  in  regard  to  the  form  and  the 
substance  of  his  work.  Besides  Ctesias  {Pen.  L 
57.),  Aelius  Harpocration,  Manetho,  and  one 
Pollio,  are  mentioned  as  authors  of  works  agunst 
Herodotus ;  but  all  of  them  have  perished  with  the 
exception  of  one  bearing  the  name  of  PIutarcK 
(Hepi  T^y  'HpodJrov  KaKorfitiai)^  which  is  full  of 
the  most  futile  accusations  of  every  kind.  It  is 
written  in  a  mean  and  malignant  spirit,  and  is  pro- 
bably the  work  of  some  young  rhetorician  or 
sophist,  who  composed  it  as  an  exercise  in  polemics 
or  controversy. 

Herodotus  was  first  published  in  a  Latin  trann- 
lation  by  Laurcntius  Valla,  Venice,  1474  ;  and  the 
first  edition  of  the  Greek  original  is  that  of  Aldus 
Manutius,  Venice,  1 502,  foL  which  was  followed 
by  two  Basle  editions,  in  1541  and  1557,  fol.  The 
text  is  greatly  corrected  in  the  edition  of  H.  Ste- 
phens (Paris,  1570  and  1592  fol.),  which  was  fol. 
lowed  by  that  of  Jungermann,  Frankfort,  IG08, 
fol.  (reprinted  at  Geneva  in  1618,  and  at  London 
in  1679,  fol.).  The  edition  of  James  Gronovius 
(Leiden,  1 7 1 5)  has  a  peculiar  value, from  his  having 
made  use  of  the  excellent  Medicean  MS. ;  but  it 
was  greatly  surpassed  by  the  edition  of  P.  Wet- 
seling  and  L.  C.  Valckenaer,  Amsterdam,  1763, 
fol.  Both  the  hmguage  and  the  matter  are  there 
treated  with  great  care ;  and  the  learned  apparatus 
of  this  edition,  with  the  exception  of  the  notes  of 
Gronovius,  was  afterwords  incorporated  in  the  edi- 
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tion  of  Schweighaaser,  Ai|{entorati  et  Paris.  1806, 
(i  vols,  in  12. parts  (reprinted  in  London,  1818,  in 
6  vols.,  and  the  Lexicon  Herodoteum  of  Schweig- 
hiiuser  separately  in  1824  and  1841,  8to.).  The 
editor  had  compared  several  new  MSS.,  and  was 
thus  enabled  to  give  a  text  greatly  superior  to  that 
of  his  predecessors.  The  best  edition  after  this  is 
that  of  Gaisford  (Oxford,  1824,  4  vols.  8vo.),  who 
incorporated  in  it  nearly  all  the  notes  of  Wesseling, 
Valckenaer  and  Schweighauser,  and  also  made  a 
collation  of  some  English  MSS.  A  reprint  of  this 
edition  appeared  at  Leipzig  in  1824,  4  vols.  8vo. 
The  last  great  edition,  in  which  the  subject-matter 
also  is  considered  with  reference  to  modem  dis- 
coveries,  is  that  of  Bahr,  Leipzig,  1830,  &c.  4 
Tols.  8to.  Among  the  school  editions,  we  men- 
tion those  of  A.  Matthiae,  Leipzig,  1825,  2  vols. 
Bvo.  ;  O.  Longy  London,  1830;  and  I.  Bekker, 
Berlin,  1833  and  1837,  8to.  Among  all  the 
translations  of  Herodotus,  there  is  none  which  sur- 
passes in  excellence  and  fidelity  the  German  of  Fr. 
Lange,  Breslau,  1811,  &c^  2  yoIs.  Bvo.  The 
works  written  on  Herodotus,  or  particular  points  of 
his  work,  are  extremely  numerous  :  a  pretty  com- 
plete account  of  the  modem  literature  of  Herodotus 
is  given  by  Bahr  in  the  Neue  Jahrbiicher  fur  Phi- 
lologie  und  Paedagogik,  vol.  xlL  p.  37 1 ,  &c  ;  but  we 
shall  confine  ourselves  to  mentioning  the  principal 
ones  among  them,  viz.,  J.  Rennell,  T^e  Geogra- 
phical System  of  Herodotus,  London,  1800,  4  to, 
and  1832,  2  vols.  Bvo. ;  B.  O.  Niebuhr,  in  his 
Kieiae  Philol.  Sckri/len,  vol.  i. ;  Dahlmann,  Hero- 
dot,  aus  seimm  Buche  sein  LAen,  Altona,  1823, 
Bvo.,  one  of  the  best  works  that  was  ever  written ; 
C.  G.  L.  Heyse,  De  Herodoti  Vita  et  Itineribus, 
Berlin,  1826,  Bvo.;  H.  F.  Jiigcr,  Disputationes 
HerodoUae,  Oottingen,  1828,  Bvo.;  J.  Kenrick, 
Tlie  Egypt  o/  Herodotus,  with  notes  and  preliminary 
dissertations,  London,  1841,  8vo. ;  Bahr,  Com- 
mentatio  de  Vita  et  Scriptis  Herodoti,  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  his  edition,  p.  374,  &c.) 

2.  Of  Chios,  the  son  of  Basilides,  is  mentioned 
by  Herodotus  the  historian  (viii.  1 32)  as  one  of  the 
ambassadors  who,  after  the  battle  of  Salamis,  ar- 
rived in  Aegina  to  call  upon  the  Greeks  to  deliver 
Ionia.  What  may  have  induced  the  historian  to 
mention  him  alone  among  the  ambassadors  is  un- 
certain.    (See  above.  No.  1.) 

3.  A  son  of  Apsodonis  of  Thebes,  a  victor  in 
the  Heraclean,  Isthmian,  and  other  games,  whose 
name  is  celebrated  in  Pindar^s  first  Isthmian  ode.  He 
lived  about  OL  80 — 83  ;  his  father,  being  expelled 
from  Thebes,  had  gone  to  Orchomcnos,  but  after- 
wards returned  to  Thebes.  (See  Dissen,  ad  Find. 
Ic.) 

A.  A  brother  of  the  philosopher  Democritus 
(Suid.  s.  V.  AvjfiSKpiros),  and  perhaps  the  same  as 
the  one  to  whom  Diogenes  Laertius  (ix.  34)  refers 
in  his  account  of  Democritus.  "Whether  he  is  iden- 
tical with  Herodotus,  the  author  of  a  work  IIc^ 
*ETiKo6pov  i<piri€€tas  (Diog.  Laert.  x.  4),  cannot  be 
decided. 

5.  Of  Olophyxus  in  Thrace,  is  mentioned  as  the 
author  of  a  work  Tltpl  Iivtup£y  ical  Upmy,  (Steph. 
Byz.  5.  V.  *0\6<pv^os  ;  Suid.  s.  v,  *0\6<pv^is  ;  Eos- 
tath.  ad  Horn.  II,  t.  683.) 

6.  A  logomimus,  who  lived  at  the  court  of  An- 
tiochus  II.,  and  was  highly  esteemed  by  that  king. 
(Athen.  i.  p.  19.) 

7.  A  brother  of  Menander  Protector,  lived  in 
the  time  of  the  emperor  Mauritiot)  and  wrote  a 
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history  beginning  with  the  death  of  AgBt]iia& 
(Suid.  s.  V.  MiyctvUpos  ;  Codinus,  de  Orig.  CkmtkmU 
p.  26  ;  Malalas,  Chron.  i.  p.  200.)  It  should  be 
observed  that  in  MSS.  and  early  editions  the  name 
of  Herodotus  is  frequently  confounded  with  Hero- 
dorus  and  Heliodoms.  Whether  the  work  IIcpl 
rris  '0/iifpov  Btor^s,  is  the  production  of  a  gramm»> 
rian  of  the  name  of  Herodotus,  or  whether  the 
author^s  name  is  a  mere  invention,  it  is  impossible 
to  say ;  thus  much  only  we  know,  that  tome  of  the 
ancienta  themselves  attributed  it  to  Herodotus  the 
historian.  (Steph.  Byz. «.  v.  Neovrcixos ;  Suid.  s,  v, 
'O/x-npos  ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn,  IL  p.  876.)      [L.  S.] 

HERO'DOTUS,  a  statuary  of  Olynthus,  con- 
temporary with  Praxiteles,  made  statues  of  Phryne 
and  other  courtesans.  (Tatian,  OraL  Oraee.  53, 
54.)  [P.  S.] 

H  ERO'DOTUS  ('Hp<{8<n'oO,  the  name  of  several 
physicians,  of  whom  the  most  eminent  was,  1 .  A 
pupil  of  Athenaeus,  or  perhaps  rather  of  Agathinus 
(Galen,  De  Differ.  Puis.  iv.  11,  vol.  viii.  p.  751), 
who  belonged  to  the  sect  of  the  Pnenmatici  (Id. 
De  SimpUc.  Medioam.  Temper,  ae  FaeuU.  i.  29, 
vol.  xi.  p.  482).  He  lived  probably  towards  the 
end  of  the  first  century  after  Christ,  and  resided 
at  Rome,  where  he  practised  virith  gpeat  reputation 
and  success.  (Galen,  De  Differ.  Puis,  Le.)  He 
wrote  some  medical  works,  which  are  seTerai  times 
quoted  by  Galen  and  Oribasius,  but  of  which  only 
some  fragments  remain,  most  of  which  are  to  be 
found  in  Matthaei^s  Collection  entitled  XXI  Ve- 
terum  et  Oarorum  Medioorum  Graecorum  Varia 
Opuscula,  Mosqu.  4to.  1 808. 

2.  The  son  of  Arieus,  a  native  either  of  Tarsus 
or  Philadelphia,  who  probably  belonged  to  the  sect 
of  the  Empirici.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Menodotui, 
and  tutor  to  Sextus  Empiricus,  and  lived  therefore 
in  the  former  half  of  the  second  oentuiy  after 
Christ.  (Suidas,  s,  v,  74^(rros ;  Diqg.  Laert  ix. 
§116.) 

8.  The  physician  mentioned  by  Galen  (Dt 
Bon,  et  Prav.  Aliment,  Suae  c  4.  vol.  vi  p.  775 ; 
De  Meth.  Med,  vil  6.  vol.  x.  p.  474),  together 
with  Eur3rphon,  as  having  leconmiended  human 
milk  in  cases  of  consumption,  was  probaUy  a  dif- 
ferent person  firom  either  of  the  preceding,  and 
may  have  been  a  contemporary  of  Euiyphon  in  the 
fifth  century  B.  c. 

There  is  extant,  under  the  name  of  Heiodotiu,a 
short  Glossary  of  Ionic  words,  commonly  printed 
together  with  the  Glossary  of  Erotianoa,  and  sup- 
posed to  relate  to  the  Hippocratic  Collection. 
Franzius,  however,  is  inclined  to  the  opinion  that 
the  little  work  is  intended  to  explam,  not  the 
words  used  by  Hippocrates,  but  those  used  by 
Herodotus  the  historian,  and  that  heooe  it  has  been 
attributed  by  mistake  to  a  physician  or  gnunmft- 
rian  of  the  name  of  Herodotus. 

Some  persons  have  attributed  to  a  physieiaii 
named  Herodotus  two  of  the  treatises  indnded  in 
the  collection  of  Galenas  works,  viz.  the  Infrodmetio 
or  Mediaa,  and  the  DeftniHones  Medieae,  But 
though  it  may  be  doubted  whether  these  works 
belong  to  Galen,  it  is  equally  doubtful  whether 
they  were  written  by  Herodotus.  (See  Fabric. 
BiU,  Graec  vol.  xiii.  p.  184,  ed.  vet ;  J.  G.  F. 
Franz,  Pre&ce  to  his  edition  of  the  Glossaries  of 
Erotianns,  Galen,  and  Herodotus,  Lips.  1780^ 
Bvo.)  [W.A.G.] 

HERON  C^pow),  a  rhetorician,  a  aatifv  of 
Athens,  and  son  of  Cotys.    AcoonUng  ta 


heuon. 

W  wrote  eommentariea  on  Deinarchiu,  Heiodotni. 
TkiKjdidM,  and  Xenophon;  a  work  entitled  A/ 
Ir'A^ifMUf  8/irai  KwpifUvtev  *Opofjuiratif^  in  three 
boolu ;  an  epitome  of  the  history  of  Heradeides  ; 
and  a  work  on  the  ancient  oratora,  entitled  Ilcpi 

#air  wp^s  iWi/lkovs  dywtf^Sfittwt,  There  are  no 
data  for  determining  when  he  lired.  (Fabric. 
BAi.  On^a,  toL  ir.  p.  239 ;  VossiaB,  De  Hid, 
Qrmee,  p.  452,  ed.  Westennann.) 

2l  a  grammarian,  a  natiye  of  Ephesna,  qaoted 
frequently  hy  Athenaens  (ii  p.  52  b^  iii.  p.  76  a,  p. 
111c,  &C.),  and  in  the  scholia  on  ApoUonioi  Rho- 
dina  (L  769,  iii  2). 

Others  of  this  name,  not  worth  inserting,  will  be 
£Muid  mentioned  in  Fabricias  {L  c).    [C.  P.  M.] 

HERON  CHp^v).  l>  Of  Alexandria,  is  called 
Vf  Heron  the  yonnger  (d«  Modi,  BelL  c.  23,  Fabr.) 
a  pvpil  of  Ctesibios,  and  he  lived  in  the  reigns  of 
the  Ptolemies  Philadelphns  and  Energetes  (b.  c 
384 — ^221.)  Of  his  life  nothing  is  known;  on  his 
medianical  inventions  we  have  but  some  scanty 
parts  of  his  own  writings,  and  some  scattered  no- 
tiees.  Hie  common  pnenmatic  experiment,  called 
Hero*9 /oimtaim^  in  which  a  jet  of  water  is  main- 
tained by  condensed  air,  has  given  a  certain  popular 
celebrity  to  his  name.  This  has  been  increased  by 
the  discovery  in  his  writings  of  a  sfeomen^mtf,  that 
IB,  of  an  engine  in  which  motion  is  produced  by 
steam,  and  which  must  always  be  a  part  of  the 
history  of  that  agent  This  engine  acts  precisely 
oo  the  principle  of  what  is  called  Barker*8  Mill: 
a  boiler  with  arms  having  lateral  orifices  is  capable 
^  revolving  round  a  vertical  axis  ;  the  steam  issues 
from  the  lateral  orifices,  and  the  uncompensated 
piessore  upon  the  parts  opposite  to  the  orifices 
tarns  the  boiler  in  the  direction  opposite  to  that  of 
the  issue  of  the  steam.  It  is  nearly  the  machine 
afterwards  introduced  by  Avery,  one  of  which,  of 
six  horse  power,  is,  or  lately  was,  at  work  near 
Edinburgh.*  Heron^s  engine  is  described  in  his 
poenmatics  presently  mentioned  ;  as  also  a  double 
fi»cing  pump  used  for  a  fire  engine,  and  various 
other  applications  of  the  elasticity  of  air  and  steam. 
It  is,  however,  but  recently,  that  the  remarkable 
daims  of  Heron  to  success  in  such  investigations 
have  received  any  marked  notice.  In  the  **  Origine 
des  D^overtes  attributes  aux  modemes,**  (3rd 
edition,  1796),  by  M.  Dutensf,  who  tries,  with 
great  learning,  to  make  the  best  possible  case  for 
ihe  ancients,  the  name  of  Heron  is  not  even  men- 
tioned. 

The  remaining  works,  or  rather  fragments,  of 
Heron  of  Alexandria,  are  as  follows : — 

1.  Xtipo€d\Xl(rrpas  KaroffKtvfi  koI  ovfifitrplaj 
de  Comttrmctione  et  Mentura  Manubaligtae.  First  pub- 
lished (Or  )  by  Baldi  at  the  end  of  the  third  work 
presently  noted.  Also  (Or.  Lat)  by  Thevenot, 
Boivin,  and  Lahire,  in  the  *^  Veterum  mathemati- 
corum  Athenaei,  Apollodori,  Philonis,  Heronis  et 
aliorum  Opera,**  Paris,  1693,  foL  2.  Bamlcut  rive 
de  OnerUnu  trahendie  LStri  tree,  a  treatise  brought  by 
J.  Golius  from  the  East  in  Arabic,  not  yet  trans- 
lated or  published  {Ephemend,  IMer,  Ootting,  ann, 
1785,  p.  625,  &c  cited  by  Fabricius).     3.  Bc\o- 

*  So  says  ^e  translator  of  Amgo*s  Eloffe  of 
Watt,  and  he  adds  that  it  is  in  pretty  general  use 
in  Scotland. 

f  This  work  is  very  valuable,  from  its  giving  at 
length  every  passage  to  which  reference  is  mode. 
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votlic^  BeKomuifiedfm  (Euloe,  im  Artk  de  Sjpk  ei 
CyStaci.)  BeXovotftrucd^  on  the  Tnimw&ctmia  of  darti. 
Edited  by  Bernardino  Baldi  (Or.  Lat)  withnotea, 
and  a  lifr  of  Heron,  Augtlrarg,  1616, 4tou ;  also 
in  the  Veier.  Mathemat.  dec.  abm  mentioned.  4. 
n^evfiarued^  or  SMrHaUoj  the  most  celebrated  of  hii 
works.  Edited  by  Commandine  (Lat)  with  notes, 
Urbino,  1575,  4to.,  Amsterdam,  1680,  4to.,  and 
Paris,  1683,  4tou  It  is  also  (Or.  Lat)  in  the 
Veter.  MaihemaL  dec.  above  mentioned.  It  fint 
appeared,  however,  in  an  Italian  translation  by 
Bernardo  Aleotti,  Bologna,  1547»  4to.,  Fernua, 
1589,  4to. ;  and  there  is  also  (Mnrhaid)  an  Ita- 
lian translation,  by  Alessandro  Gioigi,  of  Urbino, 
1592,  4to.,  and  by  J.  B.  Pcota,  Naples,  1605, 4to. 
There  is  a  German  transition  by  Agathns  Cario, 
with  an  i^pendix  by  Solomon  de  Cans,  Bambeig^ 
1687,  4to.,  Frankfort,  1688,  4to.  5.  Hepl  «9to- 
fun-oroitrrunpy,  de  Aviomatorum  Fabrion  libri  dmo. 
Translated  into  Italian  by  B.  Baldi.  Venice,  1589, 
1601,  1661,  4to.:  abo  (Or.  Lat)  in  the  Veier. 
Mathemat^  Ac.  above  mentioned.  A  fragment  on 
dioptrics  (Or.)  exists  in  nuuraseript,  and  two  Latin 
fragments  on  military  machines  are  given  by  Baldi 
at  the  end  of  the  woik  on  darts.  The  following 
lost  works  are  mentioned : —  Td  we/A  MpovKinntSi\ 
by  Prochis,  Pwpns,  and  Heron  himsdf ;  MtixBoniaA 
hoyaiyait  by  Entodus,  Pappus,  and  Heron  him- 
self ;  Hep)  fitrpuuiPf  by  Eutodns ;  Ilepl  vpoxM^SMM', 
by  Pappus  ;  and  a  work  Hepl  {V/dir,  is  mentioned 
by  Pappus,  and  has  been  supposed  to  be  by  Heron. 
(Fabne.  BibL  Graec  vol  iv.  p.  284  ;  Morhaid'^ 
GUalogue ;  Heilbronner,  Hist.  Matkn.  Unw,g 
Montucla,  HieL  dee  Matkim.  voL  i) 

2.  The  teacher  of  Produa,  of  whom  nothing 
more  is  known.  Fabricius  {BiU,  Cfraee,  vcd.  iv. 
p.  239)  takes  this  to  be  the  Heron  who  is  men- 
tioned by  Eutodus  as  the  commentator  on  the  arith- 
metic of  Nicomachus. 

8.  The  younger,  so  called  beeinse  we  have  not 
even  an  adjective  of  place  to  distinffoish  him  froaa 
Heron  of  Alexandria,  is  suf^nsed  to  have  lived 
under  Heradius  (a.  d.  610---641).  In  his  own 
work  on  Geodesy  (a  tenn  used  in  the  sense  of 
practical  geometry),  he  says  that  in  his  own  time 
the  stars  bad  altered  their  longitudes  by  seven  de- 
grees since  the  time  of  Pt<demy :  from  which  the 
above  date  most  have  been  framed.  But  if  he 
spoke,  as  is  likdy  enough,  from  Ptolemy*k  value  of 
the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  without  observing 
the  stars  himself^  he  must  have  been  about  two 
hundred  years  later.    He  was  a  Christian. 

The  writings  attributed  to  Heron  the  youwer 
are,  1.  Z)e  Maddme  heOkie,  published  (Lat)  W 
Barodus,  Venice,  1572,  4to.  There  is  one  Gre» 
manuscript  at  Bologna.  2.  QeodaeriOt  mibiished 
(Lat)  with  the  above  by  Barodus.  Montuda 
notices  this  as  the  first  treatise  in  which  the  mode 
of  finding  the  area  of  a  triang^  by  means  of  Itf 
sides  occurs.  Savik,  who  had  a  manuscript  of 
this  treatise,  rejects  with  scorn  the  idea  of  its  baT- 
ing  been  written  by  Heron  ;  but  we  saspect  that 
he  supposed  it  to  be  attributed  to  Heron  of  Alex- 
andria. 8.  De  OWdMMM  nysfffwrfa,  hmt  xp4  ^ 
T^f  woXiepiroi^nir  «iA«MS  atpafnifb^  ws^t  vii* 
•KoXiopKlw  drrirdffffwikUf  published  (Or.)  hi  tha 
Vder.  Malkemat,  Opera^  fte.  mentioned  in  the  life 
of  Heron  of  Alexandria.  4.  Ilaipffcf eAal  la  tSIp 
ffTpamffatSif  weyavd^ftir,  &e.  Tliis  exists  only 
in  mauDScript  6.  *Ek  vwr  red  "Hpapor  wefi  tA 
rjft  Tcsfi^frpfaf  md  HryssiynTf<af  Jpaadrup,  pvb* 
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lifthed  (Or.  J^t)  with  the  fint  book  of  Euclid,  by 
Dasypodius,  Strasburg,  157  U  8vo.  6.  Escerpta 
de  Alensuria  (Or.  Lat),  in  the  Analecta  Graeca  of 
the  Benedictines,  vol.  i.  Paris,  1688,4to.  7.  EitT- 
ayary-^  ritv  ytdtfMrpoufiivtaif^  exists  only  in  ma- 
nascript.  (Fabric.  JJiU.  Grace,  toI.  iv.  p.  237  ; 
Heilbronner,  Hist,  Maiha»  Univ. ;  Montucla,  Hitt, 
des  Maihem.  vol.  I)  [A.  D.  M.] 

HE'RON  C^po»v\  a  Byzantine  writer  of  un- 
certain age,  but  who  lived  previous  to  the  emperor 
Constantino  Porphyrogenitus,  composed  a  work  on 
agriculture,  divided  into  twenty  books,  which  was 
a  compilation  from  most  of  those  works  which  were 
extracted  by  the  writers  of  the  ^  Oeoponica,'^  who 
likewise  perused  the  work  of  Heron,  which  is  lo&t. 
Heron  was  perhaps  the  author  of  a  work  on  Mea- 
sures, extant  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna. 
( Fabric.  BiU,  Graec.  vol.  iv.  p.  239,  vol.  viii.  (^ 
19,  20.)  [W.  P.  ] 

HEROTHILE.     [Sibyl.] 

HERO'PHILUS  ('lip6ipiKoi),  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  physicians  of  antiquity,  who  is  best 
known  on  account  of  his  skill  in  anatomy  and  phy- 
siology, but  of  whoso  personal  history  few  details 
have  been  preserved.  He  was  a  native  of  Chal- 
cedon  in  Bithynia  (Galen,  Introd,  voL  xiv.  p. 
6*83*),  and  was  a  contemporary  of  the  physician 
Philotimus,  the  philosopher  Diodorus  Cronos,  and 
of  Ptolemy  Soter,  in  the  fourth  and  third  centuries 
B.  c,  though  the  exact  year  both  of  his  birth  and 
death  is  unknown.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Praxagoras 
(Galen,  De  Meih,  Med.  i.  3.  vol.  x.  p.  28),  and  a 
fellow-pupil  of  Philotimus  (Galen,  Ibid.),  and 
settled  at  Alexandria,  which  city,  though  so  lately 
founded,  was  rapidly  rising  into  eminence  under 
the  enlightened  government  of  the  first  Ptolemy. 
Here  he  soon  acquired  a  great  reputation,  and  was 
one  of  the  first  founders  of  the  medical  school  in 
thiit  city,  which  afterwards  eclipsed  in  celebrity  all 
the  otliers,  so  much  so  that  in  the  fourth  century 
after  Christ  the  very  fact  of  a  physician  having 
studied  at  Alexandria  was  considered  to  be  a  suffir 
cient  guarantee  of  his  ability.  (Amm.  Marc  xxiL 
16.)  Connected  with  his  residence  here  an  amu- 
sing anecdote  is  told  by  Sextus  £mpiricus(/'yrr7u>fl. 
Instit.  ii.  22.  245,  ed.  Fabric.)  of  the  practical 
method  in  which  he  convinced  Diodorus  Cronus 
of  the  possibility  of  motion.  That  philosopher 
used  to  deny  the  existence  of  motion,  and  to  sup- 
port his  assertion  by  the  following  dilemma: — ^If 
matter  moves,  it  is  either  in  the  place  where  it  is, 
or  in  the  place  where  it  is  not ;  but  it  cannot  move 
in  the  place  where  it  is,  and  certainly  not  in  the  place 
where  it  is  not  ;  therefore  it  cannot  move  at  alL^^ 
He  happened,  however,  to  dislocate  his  shoulder, 
and  sent  for  Herophilus  to  replace  it,  who  first 
began  by  proving  by  his  own  argument  that  it  was 
quite  impossible  that  any  luxation  could  have 
taken  place ;  upon  which  Diodorus  begged  him  to 
leave  such  quibbling  for  the  present,  and  to  proceed 
at  once  to  his  surgical  treatment  Ho  seems  to 
have  given  his  chief  attention  to  anatomy,  which 
ho  studied  not  merely  from  the  dissection  of  ani- 
mals, but  also  from  that  of  human  bodies,  as  is  ex- 
pressly asserted  by  Galen  (De  Uteri  Dis^et^  c.  5. 

*  In  another  passage  (De  Usu  Part  i.  8.  vol 
iii.  p.  21)  he  is  called  a  Carihaginktn,  but  this  is 
merely  a  mistake  (as  has  been  more  than  once  re- 
marked), arising  from  the  similarity  of  the  names 
XoAxifS^ios  and  Kapxyfi^^^*' 
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Tol.  ii.  p.  895).  He  is  even  said  to  have  carried 
his  ardour  in  his  anatomical  pursuits  to  far  as  to 
have  dissected  criminals  alive, — a  well-known  accu- 
sation, which  it  seems  difficult  entirely  to  disbe- 
lieve, though  most  of  his  biographers  have  tried  to 
explain  it  away,  or  to  throw  discredit  on  it ;  for 
(not  to  lay  much  stress  on  the  evident  exaggeration 
of  Tertullian,  who  says  {De  Anima,  c.  10.  p.  757) 
that  he  dissected  as  many  as  six  hundred),  it  ia 
mentioned  by  Celsus  {De  Medic,  i.  prae£  P>6)> 
quite  as  a  well-known  fact,  and  without  the  least 
suspicion  as  to  its  truth  ;  added  to  which,  it  should 
be  remembered,  that  such  a  proceeding  would  not 
be  nearly  so  shocking  to  men*s  feelings  two  thou- 
sand years  ago  as  it  would  be  at  present  He  was 
the  author  of  several  medical  and  anatomica) 
works,  of  which  nothing  but  the  titles  and  a  few 
fragments  remain.  These  have  been  collected  by 
C.  F.  H.  Marx,  and  published  in  a  dissertatioq 
entitled  **  De  Herophili  Celeberrimi  Medici  Vita, 
Scriptis,  atque  in  Medicina  Mentis,*^  4to.  Getting. 
1 840.  Dr.  Marx  attributes  to  Herophilus  a  work 
Tltpl  AItmv,  De  Causis ;  but  this  is  considered  bj 
a  writer  in  the  British  and  Foreign  Medical  K^- 
view  (vol.  XV.  p.  109)  to  be  a  mistake,  as  the 
treatise  in  question  was  probably  written  by  one 
of  his  followers  named  Hegetor  [Hkgbtor].  He 
owes  his  principal  celebrity  (as  has  been  already 
intimated)  to  his  anatomical  researches  and  disco- 
veries, and  several  of  the  names  which  he  gave  to 
different  parts  of  the  human  body  remain  in  com- 
mon use  to  this  day;  as  the  ^  Torcular  Herophili,^* 
the  "  Calamus  Scriptorius,**  and  the  ^  Duodenum.** 
He  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  nervous  syi- 
tem,  and  seems  to  have  recognised  the  division  of 
the  nerves  into  those  of  sensation  {alffByfratd)^ 
and  those  of  voluntary  motion  (irpocu/Mriica),  though 
he  included  the  tendons  and  ligaments  under  the 
common  term  vtvpov,  and  called  some  at  least  of 
the  nerves  by  the  name  of  fr6poi^  meaUu,  He 
placed  the  seat  of  the  soul  {rd  riis  <fwx^f  ih^Mo- 
vik6v)  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  and  thus  pro- 
bably originated  the  idea,  which  was  again  brought 
forward,  with  some  modification,  towaurds  the  end 
of  the  bst  century,  by  Sommering  in  his  treatise 
Ucberdaa  Organ  der  Seeie,  §§  26,  28,  Knnigsberg^ 
1796,  4to.  The  opinions  of  Herophilus  on  patho- 
loRJi  dietetics,  diagnosis,  therapeutics,  materia  me- 
dica,  surgery,  and  midwifery  (as  far  as  they  can  be 
collected  from  the  few  scattered  extracts  and  alla- 
sions  found  in  other  authors),  are  collected  by  Dr. 
Marx,  but  need  not  be  here  particuhirly  noticed. 
Perhaps  the  weakest  point  in  Herophilua  was  hia 
pharmaceutical  practice,  as  he  seems  to  have  been 
one  of  the  earliest  physicians  who  administered 
krge  doses  of  hellebore  and  other  drastic  pnign- 
tives,  and  who  (on  the  principle  that  compound 
diseases  require  compound  medicines)  began  that 
strange  system  of  heterogeneous  mixturea,  some  of 
which  have  only  lately  been  expelled  from  our  own 
Pharmacopoeia,  and  which  still  keep  their  place  on 
the  Continent  He  is  the  first  person  who  ia  known 
to  have  commented  on  any  of  the  works  of  Hip- 
pocrates (see  Littre,  Ckuvres  d'HtppocroUy  toLl 
p.  83),  and  wrote  an  exphination  of  the  wocda 
that  had  become  obscure  or  obsolete.  He  was  the 
founder  of  a  medical  school  which  produced  aevend 
eminent  physicians,  and  in  the  time  of  Stnbo 
was  established  at  Men-Cams,  near  Laodieeia»  in 
Phryffia.  (Strabo,  xiL  8.  p.  77,  ed.  Taochn.)  Of 
the  physicians  who  belonged  to  thia  tchool 
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tbt  fbUowiog  wen  the  most  celebrated :  Andreas, 
Apolkmiiu  Miu,  Aristoxenus,  Baccheiiu,  Gallia* 
■AX,  C^limachiu,  DemetriuB,  Dioscorides  Phacaa, 
Gaina  or  Caiua  (CaeL  AureL  De  Morh,  AcuL  m. 
14),  Heracleidca,  Mantiaa,  Speusippua,  Zeno,  and 
Zeoxia,  aeTeral  of  whom  wrote  accounts  of  the  sect 
and  Its  opinions. 

A  fbrtiier  account  of  Herophilus  maj  be  fband 
in  Haller's  Bibliotk,  Anatom,,  and  BiUioO.  Medic. 
PraeL  \  Le  Clerc^s  and  SprengePs  Histories  of 
Medidne ;  Dr.  Marx^  dissertation  mentioned  above, 
aikd  a  review  of  it  (by  the  writer  of  the  present 
artide)  in  the  Briiith  and  Foreign  Medical  Review^ 
ToL  xv^  from  which  two  last  works  the  preceding 
aoeonnt  has  been  abridged.  [  W.  A.  O.] 

IIERCypniLUS,  a  veterinary  soigeon  at  Rome 
in  the  first  centory  b.  c.,  is  said  by  Valerias  Maxi- 
nms  (ix.  15.  1 )  to  have  passed  himself  off  as  the 
grandson  of  C.  Marius,  and  thus  to  have  raised  him- 
self to  some  degree  of  consequence.   [W.  A.  G.] 

HERO'STRATUS  ('Hf>2(rrparo9),  a  merchant 
of  Nauciatia  in  Egypt,  who,  in  one  <^  his  voyages, 
bought  at  Piq>hos  a  Uttle  image  of  Aphrodite.  (OL 
23,  B.C.  688—685.)  On  his  return  to  Naucratis 
a  storm  ensued,  which  Mras  stilled  by  the  goddess, 
who  r^arded  Naucratis  with  especial  favour,  and 
who,  as  a  sign  of  her  presence  with  Herostiatus 
and  his  crew,  caused  myrtles  to  spring  forth  all 
around  her.      Hero&tratus,  when  safely  landed, 

gave  an  entertainment  to  his  friends,  to  celebrate 
is  deliverance,  and  presented  each  of  his  guests 
with  a  mvrtle  crown :  hence  such  a  chaplet  was 
called  <rr#^ayof  HmtKparirris.  (Polycharm.  ap. 
Atken,  xv.  pp.  675,  £  676,  a,  b ;  Casaub.  adloc; 
oomp.  Herod,  ii.  135.)  [E.  K] 

HERO'STRATUS  (*Hp<J<rrparoj),  an  Ephesian, 
set  6re  to  the  temple  of  Artemis  at  Ephesus,  which 
had  been  begun  by  Chkrsipuron,  and  completed 
by  Demetrius  and  Paeonius.  It  was  burnt  on  the 
same  night  that  Alexander  the  Great  was  bom, 
B.  c.  356,  whereupon  it  was  remarked  by  llegcsias 
the  Magnesian,  that  the  conflagration  was  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  since  the  goddess  was  absent 
from  Ephesus,  and  attending  on  the  delivery  of 
Olympias:  an  observation,  says  Plutarch,  frigid 
enough  to  have  put  out  the  fire.  The  stroke  of 
genius  in  question,  however,  is  ascribed  by  Cicero, 
whose  tuste  it  does  not  seem  to  have  shocked,  to 
Timaeus  of  Tauromenium.  Herostratus  was  put 
to  the  torture  for  his  devd,  and  confessed  that  he 
had  fired  the  temple  to  immortalise  himself.  The 
Ephesians  passed  a  decree  condemning  his  name  to 
oblivion  ;  but  Theopompus  embalmed  him  in  his 
hiiktory,  like  a  fly  in  amber.  (Strab.-  xiv.  p.  640 ; 
Y\Mi.AUx.  3;  Cic  />«  Nat,  Deor.  ii.  27;  Val. 
Max.  y'ul  U.  Ext.  5;  Gell.  ii.  6.)  [E.  E.J 

IIERSE  CJ^fxTv).  1.  The  wife  of  Danaus  and 
mother  of  llippodice  and  Adiante.   (Apollod.  iL  1. 

§5) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Cecrops  and  sister  of  Agraulos, 
Pandro!>os,  and  Er}'8ichthon.  She  was  the  beloved 
of  Ilennes,  and  the  mother  of  Cephalus.  (Paus.  i.  2. 
§  5 ;  Apollod.  iiL  U.  $  2,  &c  ;  Ov.  Met.  ii.  724.) 
Respecting  her  story,  see  Agraulos.  At  Athens 
sacrifices  were  ofl^ied  to  her,  and  the  maidens  who 
carried  the  vessels  containing  the  libation  (?f><n|) 
were  called  i^fiv4>6pou  (Paus.  L  27.  §  4 ;  Hesych. 
and  Moeris,  §. «.)  [L.  S.] 

HERSrLIA,  the  wife  of  Romulus,  according  to 
liivy  (111)  and  Plutareh  {Romul,  14)  but,  ao- 
49Qrding  to  Dionysius  (ii  45,  iii  l)y  Macrobius 
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iScU.  L  6),  and  one  of  the  aeootmts  ia  Plutareh 
L  c),  of  Hostus  Hostilius,  or  Hostos,  gnadiiilheff 
of  Tullus  Hostilius,  fourth  king  of  Rome^  Those 
who  made  Hersilia  wifo  of  Romnlns,  mm  her  a  soa 
AoUius  or  Avilliu^  and  a  dau^ter  Prima  (Zeno- 
dotus  of  Troesene,  (^n  Phi,  RimmU  14)  \  thoss 
who  assigned  her  to  Hostos,  called  hw  son  Hostvs 
Hostilius.  [Hostilius  Hosrua]  Hersilia  was 
the  only  msiried  woman  carried  off  by  the  Romans 
in  the  rape  of  the  Sabine  maidens,  and  that  ni^ 
vdttingly,  or  beemse  she  Toluntarily  followed  tiia 
fortunes  of  Prima  her  daughter.  In  all  v«nioos  of 
her  story,  Hersilia  acts  as  mediator — ^in  Livy  (i.  o.) 
with  Riomulua,  for  the  pe<mIo  of  Antemnse  fai 
Dionysius  and  Plutareh  {Sk  19X  between  the 
Romans  and  Sabines,  in  the  war  arising  from  the 
rape  of  the  women.  Her  name  is  prob&ily  a  later 
and  a  Greek  addition  to  the  original  story  of  Ro- 
mulus. As  Romulus  afUr  death  became  Qnirians, 
so  those  writers  who  made  Hersilia  his  wife  raised 
her  to  the  dignity  of  a  goddess,  Hon  or  Horta,  in 
either  cose,  probably,  with  rsfeMnce  to  boondaries 
of  time  {'dfta)  or  space  {tfof).  (GeH  zilL  23| 
Ennhis,  Ann,  L;  Nonins,  i, «.  ^Toro ;  Angostin.  dli 
Or.  Dei,  iv.  16.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

HERTHA  (oontains  probably  the  aune  eiemanU 
as  the  words  eorCA,  erde)^  the  goddess  of  the  earth, 
in  contrast  to  the  god  of  the  regions  of  the  aSi^ 
among  the  ancient  GeimanSi  She  appean  either  as 
a  female  Hertha,  that  is,  as  the  wife  of  Thor,  or  as 
a  male  being  Herthns  or  Nerthus,  and  a  friend  of 
Thor.  According  to  Tsdtos  {Chnn,  40)  there  was 
a  sacred  grove  in  an  islsnd  of  the  ocean,  <w«»ai«»tig 
a  chariot,  which  no  one  but  a  priest  was  allowed  to 
touch.  This  priest  alone  also  anew  when  the  god- 
dess was  present,  and  such  seasons  were  spent  is 
great  festivities,  and  peo^  abstained  from  war, 
until  the  priest  declared  that  the  soddess  wished 
to  withdraw.  Tacitus  further  calls  her  the  mother 
of  the  gods.  We  cannot  enter  here  into  aa  «x- 
amjnation  of  this  great  German  divinity,  bat  refer 
the  reader  to  Grimm'k  Dtntache  Mytkokgie  /  J.  P. 
Anchersen,  VioMie  fferihae  deae  §1  Originee  Ikmicae^ 
&c;  Hafoiae,  1747,  4to. ;  Rabns,  DinertaHo  d$ 
dea  Hertka^  Augsburg,  1 842.  LL.  S.] 

HESrOONUa  [Hsouioonus.] 
HE'SIODUS  CHa(o8of),  one  of  the  earliest 
Greek  poets,  respecting  whose  personal  history  wo 
possess  little  more  antiientie  information  tluui  re- 
specting that  of  Homer,  together  with  whom  he  is 
firequendy  mentioned  by  the  ancienta.  The  names  of 
these  two  poets,  in  fact,  form  as  it  were  the  two 
poles  of  the  eariy  epic  poetry  of  the  Greeks ;  and 
as  Homer  represents  the  poetry,  or  school  of  noetiy, 
belonging  chiefly  to  Ionia  in  Ada  Minor,  so  Hesiod 
is  the  representative  of  a  school  of  bsvds,  which 
was  developed  somewhat  later  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Helicon  in  Boeotia,  and  spread  over  Phocis  and 
Euboea.  The  only  points  of  resemUanoe  betweea 
the  two  poets,  or  liieir  respective  schools,  consist  in 
their  forms  of  versification  and  their  dialect,  bat  in 
all  other  respects  they  move  in  totally  distinet 
spheres ;  for  the  Homeric  takes  for  its  sabweta  the 
restless  activity  of  the  heroic  age,  while  the  Hesiodie 
turns  its  attention  to  the  quiet  ponails  of  otdifiary 
life,  to  the  origin  of  the  world,  tiw  gods  and  hsrost. 
The  hitter  thus  gave  to  its  prodndnoos  aa  sthkal 
and  religioas  cmaiacter;  snd  this  dmuastaBOO 
alone  suggests  an  advance  in  the  intsllectnai  state 
of  the  ancient  Greeks  open  that  which  w  hava 
depicted  in  the  Homeric  vmu,  tkovigk  we  do  not 
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mean  to  assert  that  the  elements  of  the  Hesiodic 
poetry  are  of  a  later  date  than  the  age  of  Homer, 
for  they  may,  on  the  contrary,  be  as  ancient  as  the 
Greek  nation  itselil  Bat  we  most,  at  any  rate, 
infer  that  the  Hesiodic  poetry,  such  as  it  hu  come 
down  to  us,  is  of  later  growth  than  the  Homeric ; 
an  opinion  which  is  confirmed  also  by  the  Inngnage 
and  expressions  of  the  two  schools,  and  by  a 
Tariety  of  collateral  circmnstances,  among  which 
we  may  mention  the  range  of  knowledge  being 
much  more  extensire  in  the  poems  which  bear  the 
name  of  Hesiod  than  in  those  attributed  to  Homer. 
Herodotus  (iL  53)  and  others  regarded  Homer  and 
Hesiod  as  contemporaries,  and  some  even  assigned 
to  him  an  earlier  date  than  Homer  (Oell.  iii.  11, 
zvil  21  ;  Suid.  s.v,  'Halo9os;  Tsetz.  ChiL  xii.  163, 
198,  ziii.  650);  but  the  general  opinion  of  the 
ancients  was  that  Homer  was  the  eldier  of  the  two, 
a  belief  which  was  entertained  by  Philochorus, 
Xenophanes,  Eratosthenes,  Apollodoms,  and  many 
others. 

If  we  inquire  after  the  exact  age  of  Hesiod,  we 
are  informed  by  Herodotus  (/.  c.)  that  he  lived  four 
hundred  years  before  his  time,  that  is,  about  b.  c. 
850.  Velleius  Paterculus  (L  7)  considers  that  be- 
tween Homer  and  Hesiod  there  was  an  interval  of 
a  hundred  and  twenty  years,  and  most  modem 
critics  assume  that  Hesiod  lived  about  a  century 
later  than  Homer,  which  is  pretty  much  in  accord- 
ance with  the  statement  of  some  ancient  writers 
who  place  him  about  the  eleventh  Ol^inpiad,  i.  e. 
about  B.  c.  735.  Respecting  the  life  of  the  poet  we 
derive  some  information  from  one  of  the  poems  as- 
cribed to  him,  viz.  the'^Epya  Ktd  •fifjjpcu.  We  learn 
from  that  poem  (648,  &c.),  that  he  was  bom  in 
the  village  of  Ascra  in  Boeotia,  whither  his  father 
had  emigrated  from  the  Aeolian  Cuma  in  Asia 
Alinor.  Ephorus  (Fraffnu  p.  268,  ed.  Marx)  and 
Suidas  state  that  both  Homer  and  Hesiod  were 
natives  of  Cuma,  and  even  represent  them  as 
kinsmen, — a  statement  which  probably  arose  from 
the  belief  that  Hesiod  was  bom  before  his  &ther*s 
emigration  to  Ascra  ;  but  if  this  were  true,  Hesiod 
could  not  have  said  that  he  never  crossed  the  sea, 
except  from  Aulis  to  Euboea.  (Op.  el  DieSf  648.) 
Ascra,  moreover,  is  mentioned  as  his  birthplace 
in  the  epitaph  on  Hesiod  (Pans.  ix.  38.  $  9), 
and  by  Proclus  in  Ms  life  of  Hesiod.  The 
poet  describes  himself  {Thec^,  23)  as  tending  a 
flock  on  the  side  of  Mount  Helicon,  and  from 
this,  as  well  as  from  the  &ct  of  his  calling  himself 
an  drturrros  {Op,  et  Diet^  636),  we  must  infer 
that  he  belonged  to  a  humble  station,  and  was 
engaged  in  rural  pursuits.  But  subsequently  his 
circumstances  seem  to  have  been  bettered,  and 
after  the  death  of  his  &ther,  he  was  involved  in  a 
dispute  with  his  brother  Perses  about  his  small 
patrimony,  which  was  decided  in  fisvour  of  Perses. 
(Op.  et  IHes,  219,  261,  637.)  He  then  seems  to 
have  emigrated  to  Orchomenos,  where  he  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  (Pind.  ap.  Produm,  yiros 
'Hai69ov,  p.  xliv.  in  06ttling*s  edit,  of  Hesiod.) 
At  Orchomenos  he  is  also  said  to  have  been  buried!, 
and  his  tomb  was  shown  there  in  later  times.  This 
is  all  that  can  be  said,  with  any  degree  of  certainty, 
about  the  life  of  Hesiod.  Proclus,  Tsetses,  and 
others  relate  a  variety  of  anecdotes  and  marvellous 
tales  about  his  life  and  death,  but  very  little  value 
can  be  attached  to  them,  though  they  may  have 
been  derived  from  comparatively  early  sources.  We 
have  to  lament  the  lost  of  some  ancient  works  on  the 
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life  of  Hesiod,  especially  those  written  by  Phttafoii 
and  Cleomenes,  for  they  would  undoubtedly  have 
enlightened  us  upon  many  points  respecting  which 
we  are  now  completely  in  the  daxk.  We  most, 
however,  observe  that  many  of  the  stories  related 
about  Hesiod  refer  to  his  whole  school  of  poetry 
(but  not  to  the  poet  personally),  and  arose  fi«n  the 
relation  in  which  the  Boeotian  or  Hesiodic  schod 
stood  to  the  Homeric  or  Ionic  school.  In  this  light 
we  consider,  e.  g.  the  traditions  that  Stesldiorns  was 
a  son  of  Hesiod,  and  that  Henod  had  a  poetical 
contest  with  Homer,  which  is  said  to  have  taken 
place  at  Chalcis  daring  the  funeral  solemnities  of 
king  Amphidamas,  or,  according  to  others,  at  Aulis 
or  Delos.  (Proclus,  ^c  p.  xliiL  and  ad  Op,  et  Diet^ 
648 ;  Plut  Omv,  Sept,  Sap.  10.)  The  story  of 
this  contest  gave  rise  to  a  composition  still  extant 
under  the  tide  of  'A*)^  'Oftijpov  ical  'Hat6dov^  the 
work  of  a  grammarian  who  lived  towards  the  end 
of  the  first  century  of  our  em,  in  which  the  two 
poets  are  represented  as  engaged  in  the  contest  and 
answering  each  other  in  their  verses.  The  woriL  is 
printed  in  Gottling^s  edition  of  Henod,  p.  242 — 
254,  and  in  Westemiann*s  VHarum  Scr^orm 
Graed,  p.  33,  &c  Its  author  knows  the  whole 
fismily  history  of  Hesiod,  the  names  of  his  fisther 
and  mother,  as  well  as  of  his  ancestors,  and  tnoea 
his  descent  to  Orphens,  Linus,  and  ApoQo  himselC 
These  legends,  though  they  are  mere  fictions,  show 
the  connection  which  the  ancients  conceived  to 
exist  bet^f^een  the  poetry  of  Hesiod  (especially  the 
Theogony)  and  the  ancient  schools  of  priests  and 
bards,  which  had  their  seats  in  Thrace  and  Pieria, 
and  tiience  spread  into  Boeotia,  where  they  pro- 
bably formed  the  elements  out  of  which  the  He- 
siodic poetry  was  developed.  Some  of  the  fid>les 
pretending  to  be  the  personal  history  of  Hesiod  are 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  throw  considerable  doubt  upon 
the  personal  existence  of  the  poet  altogether  ;  and 
athough  we  do  not  deny  that  there  may  have  been 
in  the  Boeotian  school  a  poet  of  the  name  of 
Hesiod  whose  eminence  caused  him  to  be  r^aided 
as  the  representative,  and  a  number  of  works  to  be 
attributed  to  him,  still  we  would,  in  speaking  of 
Hesiod,  be  rather  understood  to  mean  the  whcde 
school  than  any  particular  individnaL  Thns  an 
ancient  epigram  mentions  that  Hesiod  was  twice 
a  youth  and  was  twice  buried  (Produt ;  Snidas  ; 
Proverb.  VaL  iv.  8);  and  there  was  a  tradition 
that,  by  the  command  of  an  orade,  the  bones  of 
Hesiod  were  removed  from  Naopactns  to  Ordio- 
menos,  for  the  purpose  of  avertmg  an  epidemic 
(Paus.  ix.  38.  $  3.)  These  traditions  dhow  that 
Hesiod  was  looked  upon  and  worshipped  in 
Boeotia  (and  also  in  Phocis)  as  an  andent  hen^ 
and,  like  many  other  heroes,  he  was  said  to  have 
been  unjustly  killed  in  the  grove  of  the  Nemean 
Zeus.  (Plut  Omcw,  SepL  Sap.  19  ;  Cartamm 
Hum.  et  He$.  p.  251,  ed.  Gottling;  oomp.  Pant. 
ix.  31.  §  3.)  All  that  we  can  say,  under  these 
circumstances,  is  that  a  poet  or  hero  of  the  name  of 
Hesiod  was  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  the  bead 
and  representative  of  Uiat  school  of  poetry  which 
was  based  on  the  Thradan  or  Pierian  baris,  and 
was  developed  in  Boeotia  as  distinct  from  the  Ho- 
meric or  Ionic  school 

The  differences  between  the  two  sdiooli  of  poetiy 
are  plain  and  obvious,  and  were  reeognised  m 
ancient  times  no  less  than  at  present,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  *Ay^r  'Ofs^pw  Kci  'H^i^3ov  f  p.  248, 
ed.  Gottling).    In  their  mode  of  deliveiy  tSfi  poctf 
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It  of  the  dthara,  those  of  Heaiod  were  recited 
without  anj  musical  inttmment,  the  reciter  holding 
in  Ilia  hand  only  a  laurel  branch  or  itaff  (^Mos^ 
wtalirrpWf  Hetiod,  TTieog.  80  ;  Pane.  iz.  SO,  x.  7. 
<  2 ;  Pind/jlAm.  iii  65,  with  Dinen's  note ;  Cal- 
fimach.  Firoffm,  188).  As  Boeotia,  Phods,  and 
Eoboeft  were  the  principal  parts  of  Greece  where 
tiM  Heaiodic  poetry  flourished,  we  cannot  be  sur- 
prised at  finding  that  the  Delphic  oracle  is  a  great 
■abject  of  Teneration  with  this  school,  and  that 
^ere  exists  a  strong  resembUuice  between  the 
kexameter  oFsdes  of  the  Pythia  and  the  rerses  of 
Hesiod  ;  nay,  there  is  a  verse  in  Henod  {Op.  €t 
/Mh^  283),  which  is  also  mentioned  by  Herodotus 
(tL  86)  as  a  Pythian  oracle,  and  Hesiod  himself  is 
aaid  to  haTe  possessed  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  to 
luiTe  acqoired  it  in  Acamania.  A  great  many  alio- 
gorieal  expressions,  such  as  we  finequently  find  in 
the  oracuar  language,  are  common  abo  in  the 
poems  of  Hesiod.  This  circumstance,  as  well  as 
certain  grammatical  forms  in  the  language  of  Hesiod, 
constitute  another  point  of  difference  between  the 
Homeric  and  Hesiodic  poetry,  although  the  dialect 
in  which  the  poems  of  both  schools  are  composed 
ia,  on  the  whole,  tiie  same, — that  is,  the  lonio-epic, 
iriiich  had  become  established  as  the  language  of 
cpiepoetry  through  the  influence  of  Homer. 

The  ancients  attributed  to  the  one  poet  Hesiod  a 
great  Tariety  of  works  ;  that  is,  all  those  which  in 
mn  and  substance  answered  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Hesiodic  school,  and  thus  seemed  to  be  of  a  common 
erigin.  We  shall  subjoin  a  list  of  them,  beginning 
with  those  which  are  still  extant. 

1.  "fe^Tci  or  "^fTfa  leol  ^ftJpai^  commonly  called 
Opera  H  Die$,  In  the  time  of  Pauaanias  (ix.  31. 
f  8,  Ac),  this  was  the  only  poem  which  the  people 
about  Mount  Helicon  considered  to  be  a  genuine 
production  of  Hesiod,  with  the  exception  of  the 
first  ten  lines,  which  certainly  appear  to  have  been 
prefixed  by  a  later  hand.  There  are  also  aeTeral 
other  parts  of  this  poem  which  seem  to  be  later 
interpolations  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  it  bears  the 
faapreas  of  a  genuine  production  of  very  high  an- 
tiquity, though  in  its  present  form  it  may  consist 
only  of  disjointed  portions  of  the  original  It  is 
written  in  the  most  homely  and  simple  style,  with 
scarcely  any  poetical  imagery  or  ornament,  and 
must  be  looked  upon  as  the  most  ancient  specimen 
of  didactic  poetry.  It  contains  ethical,  political, 
and  economical  precepts,  the  last  of  which  constitute 
the  greater  part  of  the  woric,  consisting  of  rules 
about  choosing  a  wife,  the  education  of  children, 
agriculture,  commerce,  and  narigation.  A  poem 
on  iheae  subjects  was  not  of  course  held  in  much 
esteem  by  the  poweiful  and  ruling  classes  in  Greece 
at  the  time,  and  made  the  Spartan  Cleomenes  con- 
temptuously call  Hesiod  the  poet  of  helots,  in  con- 
trast with  Homer,  the  delight  of  the  wairior.  (Plut. 
'jipopktk.  Lae,  Ckom,  1.)  The  conclusion  of  the 
poem,  from  t.  750  to  828  is  a  sort  of  calendar,  and 
was  probably  appended  to  it  in  later  times,  and 
the  addition  urai  ijtidpat  in  the  title  of  the  poem 
aeems  to  have  been  added  in  consequence  of  this 
appendage,  for  the  poem  is  sometimes  simply  called 
'Epya.  It  would  further  seem  that  three  distinct 
poems  have  been  inserted  in  it ;  vis.  1.  The  frble 
of  Prometheus  and  Pandora  (47—105) ;  2.  On 
the  ages  of  the  worid,  which  are  designated  by  the 
of  metals  (109—201) ;  and,  8.  A  descrip- 


tion of  winter  (504-^558).  Thefinttwooftlieae 
poems  are  not  so  moch  out  of  keeping  with  the 
whole  as  the  third,  which  is  manmtly  tha  most 
recent  production  of  all,  and  most  ibn^  to  the 
spirit  of  Hesied.  That  which  nmaina,  after  tiia 
deduction  of  these  probable  interpdatioiia,  eonsists 
of  a  collection  of  maxims,  prorenM,  and  wiM  say- 
ing containix^  a  considerable  amount  of  piactical 
wisdom  ;  and  some  of  these  ypSftai  or  m^MOi 
may  be  as  old  as  the  Greek  nation  itadl  (Isoemt. 

0.  Nteod,  p.  28,  ed.  Steph. ;  Lodan,  /No/,  tb  Hn. 

1,  8.)  Mow,  admitting  that  the "fepya  originallf 
oonsisted  only  of  such  maxims  and  precepts,  it  » 
difficult  to  understand  how  tiie  antnor  could  de- 
rive fsam  his  production  a  rroutation  like  that 
enjoyed  by  Hesiod,  especkUv  if  we  remember  that 
at  Thespiae,  to  which  the  village  of  Ascia  was  sub- 
ject, agriculture  was  held  dMnding  to  a  fiecman* 
(Hersclid.  Pont.  42.)  In  oraar  to  aceonnt  for  this 
phenomenon,  it  must  be  supposed  that  Hesiod  was 
a  poet  of  the  people  and  peaaantiy  rather  than 
of  the  ruling  nobles,  but  that  afterwards,  when  the 
wariike  spirit  of  the  heroie  agea  subsided,  and 
peaceful  pursuits  began  to  be  held  m  higher  esteem, 
the  poet  of  the  plon^  also  rose  from  hk  obscurity, 
and  was  looked  upon  as  a  sage ;  nay,  the  very  con- 
trast with  the  Homeric  poetry  may  Imve  contributed 
to  raise  his  fiuna.  At  all  eventa,  the  poem,  not- 
withstanding its  want  of  unity  and  the  inoohefcnee 
of  iu  parte,  gives  to  us  an  attiaetifa  jdetnre  of  the 
simplicity  of  the  early  Greek  mode  of  lifo^  of  their 
manners  and  their  domettie  relations.  (Comp. 
Twesten,  Commentat  CrUica  d§  Huiodi  CbrmMs, 
mnd  uuerib,  OperatiJXetj  Kiel,  1815,  8vo. ;  F.  L, 
Hug,  Hetiodi  "Epya  firyaAa,  F^ibui|^,  1885; 
Ranke,  De  Hmiodi  Op.  H  IHAmt^  1838,  4to ; 
Lehrs,  QmaML  Bpio.  p.  180,  Ac. ;  G.  Hennann, 
in  the  JUMiittlar  fiir  PkUU.  vol  xxi  2.  p.  117, 
Ac.) 

2.  99oywU,  This  poem  was,  as  we  remarked 
above,  not  considered  by  Hesiod^  conntryraen  to 
be  a  genuine  production  of  the  poet  It  presenti, 
indeed,  great  differences  from  tne  piacedmg  one : 
its  very  subject  is  apparently  fbrawn  to  the  homely 
author  of  the  "^-py^ ;  but  the  Akxandrian  giam- 
marians,  especially  Zenodotns  and  Aristarchua, 
appear  to  have  had  no  doubt  about  its  genuineness 
(SchoL  Venet.  ad  IL  xviii  89),  tlwugh  their 
opinion  cannot  be  taken  to  mean  anything  else  than 
that  the  poem  contained  nothing  that  was  opposed 
to  the  character  of  the  Hesiodic  school ;  and  thus 
much  we  may  therefore  take  fiur  granted,  that  the 
Theogony  is  not  the  production  of  the  Mme  poet  aa 
the  "Efrya,  and  that  it  probaUy  bdonffs  to  a  later 
date.  In  order  to  understand  why  the  andenta, 
nevertheless,  regarded  the  Theooony  as  an  Hesiodio 
woric,  we  must  recollect  the  traditions  of  the  poetii 
parentage,  and  the  marvellous  events  of  his  fife. 
It  was  on  mount  Helicon,  the  andent  seat  of  the 
Thracian  muses,  that  he  was  believed  to  have  been 
bom  and  bred,  and  his  descent  was  traced  to 
Apollo ;  the  idea  of  his  having  composed  a  work 
on  the  genealogies  of  the  gods  and  heroea  cnmot 
therefore  have  appeared  to  the  andenta  as  very 
surprising.  That  the  anther  of  the  Theqgony  was 
a  Boeotian  is  evident,  fimn  certain  pecaharitioa  of 
the  bnguage.  The  Theogony  gives  an  aeeoant  of 
the  origin  of  the  worid  and  the  birth  of  the  goda, 
explaimng  the  whole  order  of  nature  in  a  soma  of 
genealogies,  for  every  part  of  phyaoal  aa  weB  aa 
moral  nature  then  appears  peiaonified  in  tho 
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meter  of  a  distinct  being.  The  whole  condndes 
with  an  account  of  some  of  tlie  most  illustrious 
heroes,  whereby  the  poem  enters  into  some  kind  of 
connection  with  the  Homeric  epics.  The  whole 
poem  may  be  divided  into  three  parts :  1.  The  cos- 
mogony, which  widely  differs  from  the  simple 
Homeric  notion  {IL  xiv.  200),  and  afterwards 
serred  as  the  groundwork  for  the  various  physical 
speculations  of  the  Greek  philosophers,  who  looked 
upon  the  Theogony  of  Hesiod  as  containing  in  an 
aUegorical  fonn  all  the  physical  wisdom  that  they 
were  able  to  propound,  though  Hesiod  himself  was 
believed  not  to  have  been  aware  of  the  profound 
philosophical  and  theological  wisdom  he  was  utter- 
ing. The  cosmogony  extends  from  ▼.  1 16  to  452. 
2.  The  theogony,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word, 
from  453  to  962  ;  and  3.  the  last  portion,  which 
is  in  &ct  a  hero<^ony,  being  an  account  of  the 
heroes  bom  by  mortal  mothers  whose  charms  had 
drawn  the  immortals  from  Olympus.  This  part  is 
very  brief,  extending  only  from  v.  963  to  1021, 
and  forms  the  transition  to  the  Eoeae,  of  which  we 
shall  speak  presently.  If  we  ask  for  the  sources 
from  which  Hesiod  drew  his  information  respecting 
the  origin  of  the  world  and  the  gods,  the  answer 
cannot  be  much  more  than  a  conjecture,  for  there 
is  no  direct  information  on  the  point  Herodotus 
asserts  that  Homer  and  Hesiod  nmde  the  theogony 
of  the  Greeks  ;  and,  in  reference  to  Hesiod  in  par- 
ticular, this  probably  means  that  Hesiod  collected 
and  combined  into  a  system  the  various  local  le- 
gends, especially  of  northern  Greece,  such  as  they 
had  been  handed  down  by  priests  and  bards.  The 
assertion  of  Herodotus  further  obliges  us  to  take 
into  consideration  the  fact,  that  in  the  earliest 
Greek  theology  the  gods  do  not  appear  in  any  de- 
finite forms,  whereas  Hesiod  strives  to  anthropo- 
morphise  all  of  them,  the  ancient  elementary  gods 
as  well  as  the  later  dynasties  of  Cronus  and  Zeus. 
Now  both  the  system  of  the  gods  and  the  forms 
under  which  he  conceived  them  afterwards  became 
firmly  established  in  Greece,  and,  considered  in  this 
way,  the  assertion  of  Herodotus  is  perfectly  correct. 
Whether  the  form  in  which  the  Theogony  haa 
come  down  to  us  is  the  original  and  genuine  one, 
and  whether  it  is  complete  or  only  a  fragment,  is  a 
question  which  has  been  much  discussed  in  modem 
times.  There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  in  the 
course  of  time  the  poets  of  the  Hesiodic  school  and 
the  rhapsodists  introduced  various  interpolations, 
which  produced  many  of  the  inequalities  both  in 
the  substance  and  form  of  the  poem  which  we  now 
perceive ;  many  parts  also  may  have  been  lost. 
Hermann  has  endeavoured  to  show  that  there  ex- 
ist no  less  than  seven  diiferent  introductions  to 
the  Theogony,  and  that  consequently  there  existed 
as  many  different  recensions  and  editions  of  it. 
But  as  our  present  form  itself  belongs  to  a  very 
early  date,  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  deter- 
mine what  part  of  it  fomied  the  original  kernel, 
and  what  is  to  be  considered  as  hxter  addition  or 
interpoUition.  (Comp.  Creuzer  and  Hermann, 
Brie/e  uber  Horn,  und  IIcs^  Heidelbei^,  1817, 
8vo.  ;  F.  K.  L.  Sickler,  Cadmus  I.  Eridartmg  der 
TIteogonie  des  Hesiod^  Hildburghausen,  1818, 4to. ; 
J.  D.  Guigniant,  De  la  TUoffonie  d'llesiod,  Paris, 
1835,  8vo.;  J.  C.  Mutzell,  De  Enitndatione  Theo- 
goniae  Hesiodiy  Lips.  1833,  8vo. ;  A.  Soetbeer, 
Venuch  die  Urform  der  Heeiod,  Theogonie  naek- 
Muwiaen^  Deriin,  1837,  8vo. ;  0.  F.  Grappe,  Ueber 
dk  Thevg,  dee  Jlemd,  ikr   VerdeHmiu  tmd  Hum 
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unprUngliehe  Besckjf^enieU,  Berlin,  1841,  Bro, 
The  last  two  works  are  useless  and  fritile  attempts; 
comp.  Th.  Kock,  De  pristuia  Theogoniae  Heekdeae 
Forma,  pars.  i.  Vratislav.  1842,  8vo.) 

3.  *Hoiieu  or  •iiolcu  /urydAoi,  also  called  mnd' 
Xoyoi  yvvaacHv,  The  name  -/iouu  was  derived, 
according  to  the  ancient  grammarians,  frt>m  the 
fact  that  the  heroines  who,  by  their  connection 
with  the  immortal  gods,  had  become  the  mothers 
of  the  most  illustrious  heroes,  were  introduced  in 
the  poem  by  the  expression  ^  oTi}.  The  poem 
itself,  which  is  lost,  is  said  to  have  consisted  of 
four  books,  the  last  of  which  was  by  far  the  longest, 
and  was  hence  called  ^licu  iieydkai^  whereas  the 
titles  KardXoryoi  or  "i^uou  belonged  to  the  whole 
body  of  poetry,  containing  accounts  of  the  women 
who  had  been  beloved  by  the  gods,  and  bad  thus 
become  the  mothers  of  the  heroes  in  the  varioos 
parts  of  Greece,  from  whom  the  ruling  fiunilies 
derived  their  origin.  The  two  last  verses  of  the 
Theogony  formed  the  beginning  of  the  ^oioi,  which, 
from  its  nature,  might  justly  be  regarded  as  a 
continuation  of  the  Theogony,  being  as  a  heroqgony 
(T^pctfo^or/a)  the  natural  sequel  to  the  Theogony. 
The  work,  if  we  may  regard  it  as  one  poem,  thus 
contained  the  genealogies  or  pedigrees  of  the  most 
illustrious  Greek  fiuniUes.  Whether  the  Eoeae  or 
Catalogi  was  the  work  of  one  and  the  same  poet 
was  a  disputed  point  among  the  ancients  them- 
selves. From  a  statement  of  the  scholiast  on 
Apollonius  Rhodius  (ii.  181),  it  appears  that  it 
consisted  of  several  works,  which  were  afterwards 
put  together;  and  while  Apollonius  Rhodius  and 
Crates  of  Mallus  attributed  it  to  Hesiod  (SchoL 
ad  lies.  Theog,  1 42),  Aristophanes  and  Aristerchus 
were  doubtful.  (Anonym.  Gram,  in  Gj>ttling*s 
ed.  of  Hes.  p.  92 ;  Schol.  ad  Horn,  II.  xxiv.  30  ; 
Suid.  and  Apollon.  s.  v.  fMxXoffvyfi.)  The  anony- 
mous Greek  grammarian  just  referred  to  states  that 
the  first  fifty-six  verses  of  the  Hesiodic  poem 
'Acnrli  'HpoHXhvs  (Scutum  Herculia)  belonged  to 
the  fourth  book  of  the  Eoeae,  and  it  is  geneiall  j 
supposed  that  this  poem,  or  perhaps  fragment  of  a 
poem,  originally  belonged  to  the  Eoeae.  The  'Aowtr 
'HpoicX^ovs,  which  is  still  extant,  consists  of  three 
distinct  parts ;  that  from  v.  1  to  56  was  taken 
from  the  Eoeae,  and  is  probably  the  most  ancient 
portion;  the  second  from  57  to  140,  which  must 
be  connected  with  the  verses  317  to  480 ;  and  the 
third  from  141  to  317  contains  the  real  description 
of  the  shield  of  Heracles,  which  is  introduced  in  the 
account  of  the  fight  between  llcnicles  and  Cycnus. 
When  therefore  Apollonius  Rhodius  and  others 
considered  the  'Atnrif  to  be  a  genuine  Hesiodic 
production,  it  still  remains  doubtful  whether  they 
meant  the  whole  poem  as  it  now  stands,  or  only 
some  particular  portion  of  it.  The  description  of 
the  shield  of  Heracles  is  an  imitation  of  the  Ho- 
meric description  of  the  shield  of  Achilles,  but  is 
done  with  less  skill  and  ability.  It  should  be 
remarked,  that  some  modem  critics  are  inclined  to 
look  upon  the  'Acnrfr  as  an  independent  poem,  and 
wholly  unconnected  with  the  Eoeae,  though  they 
admit  that  it  may  contain  various  Interpolaticms  }xf 
later  hands.  The  fragments  of  the  Eoeae  are 
collected  in  Lehmann,  De  Henvdi  (Jarmhnbm  per- 
diti$f  pars  i.  Berlin,  1828,  in  Guttling^s  editi<m  of 
Hesiod,  p.  209,  &c.,  and  in  Hermann^s  Opusetda, 
vL  1,  p.  255,  &c  We  possess  the  titles  of  severel 
Hesiodic  poems,  vis.  Kijvicof  ydfioi^  9nv4m$  clt 
*Aidivr  Kardgaffis,  and  'Eirt$aXdfU9S  IbifJm  ud 
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OilTiloi,  Imi  all  these  poems  seem  to  have  been 
only  portioni  of  the  Eoeee.  (Athen.  H.  p.  49 ; 
Pint.  S^mpo$,  viiL  8 ;  Paue.  ix.  31.  §  5  ;  SchoL 
md  lies,  Tkeo^,  142 ;  comp.  C.  Ch.  Hejier,  Ueber 
BmodM  SekUd  de$  Ilenuhi,  Worms,  1787,  8to.  ; 
F.  SchlichtegioU,  Ueber  den  SAUd  des  Heradee 
mmck  ffesiod^  Ootha,  1788,  8to.  ;  O.  Hermaxm, 
Opim,  Ti.  2,  p.  204,  && ;  Marekscheffel,  De  Caior 
iogo  et  Emn  OarmmUme  IJeeiodeie,  VratislaT.  1838, 
8to.,  and  the  same  author*s  HesiodUy  Eumeli,  Ci- 
iMMtAomis,  4"^  Froffmenta  eoUeg,  emend,  dupot,^ 
Idpa.  1840,  8to.) 

4.  hlyliuot^  an  epic  poem,  consisting  of  sereial 
books  or  rhapsodies  on  the  story  of  Aegimins,  the 
frmons  ancestral  hero  of  the  Dorians,  and  the  my- 
thica]  history  of  the  Dorians  in  general.  Some  of 
the  ancients  attributed  this  poem  to  Cercops  of 
Ifiletoa.  (ApoUod.  ii.  1,  §  3 ;  Diog.  Laert  ii.  46.) 
The  fragments  of  the  Aegimins  are  collected  in 
OSttling'k  edit,  of  Hesiod,  p.  205,  &c. 

6.  McAafnro8/a,  an  epic  poem,  consisting  of  at 
least  three  books.  Some  of  the  ancients  denied 
that  this  was  an  Hesiodic  poem.  (Pans.  iz.  31.  § 
4.)  It  contained  the  stories  about  the  seer  Me- 
lampns,  and  was  thus  of  a  similar  character  to  the 
poems  which  celebnted  the  glory  of  the  heroic 
frmiliea  of  the  Greeks.  Some  writers  consider  the 
Mehunpodia  to  have  been  only  a  portion  of  the 
Eoeae,  bat  there  is  no  evidence  for  it,  and  others 
regard  it  as  identical  with  the  Itt}  ftarrual,  an 
Hesiodic  woric  mentioned  by  Pansanias.  {L  e, ; 
comp.  Athen.  iL  p.  47,  xi.  p.  498,  ziii.  p.  609 ; 
Qan.  Alex.  iS6t»m.  vL  p.  751.)  The  fragments 
of  the  Melampodia  are  collected  in  Oottling's  edit 
of  Hesiod,  p.  228,  &e. 

6.  *Ei7ry^ts  M  fipaauf  is  mentioned  as  an 
Hesiodic  work  by  Pansanias,  and  distinguished  by 
him  fnnn  another  entitled  Ivi}  fuarrued  ;  but  it  is 
not  improbable  that  both  were  identicaJ  with,  or 
portions  o^  an  astronomical  work  ascribed  to 
Hesiod,  under  the  title  of  dcrpiicii  0l€Xos  or  dff' 
rpoXeytti,  (Athen.  xi.  p.  491 ;  Plut  de  Pytk.  Omo. 
18  ;  Plin.  H,  N,  xviii.  25.)  See  Uie  fragments  in 
Gdttling*s  edit,  of  Hesiod,  p.  207. 

7.  Xtipmyof  fhoBiiKM  seems  to  have  been  an 
imitation  of  the  "Epyii,  The  few  fragments  still 
extant  are  given  by  Gottling,  /.  c  p.  230,  &c. 

Strabo  (vii.  p.  436)  speaks  of  a  7^9  Tleplo9os  as 
the  work  of  Hesiod,  but  from  another  paftsage  (viL 
p.  434)  we  see  that  he  means  a  compilation  made 
by  Eratosthenes  from  the  works  of  Hesiod.  Re- 
specting a  poem  called  Tl*pl  *l9dUi»¥  A(urrvAa»y, 
which  was  likewise  ascribed  to  Hesiod,  see  Lo- 
beck,  Apiaopi,  p.  1 156. 

The  poems  of  Hesiod,  especially  the  Theogony, 
were  looked  up  to  by  the  Greeks  ftt)m  very  early 
times  as  a  great  authority  in  theological  and  phi- 
losophical matters,  and  philomphers  of  nearly  every 
school  attempted,  by  various  modes  of  interpret- 
ation, to  bring  about  a  harmony  between  the  state- 
ments of  Hesiod  and  their  own  theories.  The 
scholars  of  Alexandria  and  other  cities,  such  as 
Zenodotus  Aristophanes,  Aristarchus,  Crates  of 
Mallus,  Apollonius  Rhodius,  Seleucus  of  Alexan- 
dria, Plutarch,  and  others,  devoted  themselves 
with  great  seal  to  the  criticism  and  explanation  of 
the  poems  of  Hesiod  ;  but  all  their  works  on  this 
poet  are  lost,  with  the  exception  of  some  isolated 
•  remariis  contained  in  the  scholia  on  Hesiod  still 
extant.  These  scholia  are  the  productions  of  a 
much  later  age,  though  their  authors  made  use  of 
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the  works  of  the  earlier  grammariuMi  Tba  aeholia 
of  the  Neo  Platonist  Prodns  (though  only  in  an 
abridged  fona),  of  Joannes  Tietaea,  and  Moaeho- 
puloa,  on  the  '%rya^  and  introdnctiona  on  dio 
life  of  Hesiod,  are  still  extant ;  the  scholia  on  tho 
Theogony  are  a  compilation  torn  eariier  and  later 
commentators.  The  moat  complete  edition  of  tho 
scholia  on  Hesiod  is  that  in  toe  third  volamo  of 
Gaisfbrd*s  Poetae  Graeei  Minoree. 

The  Greek  text  of  the  Hesiodie  poena  waa  lint 
printe4  at  Milan  in  1493,  fiiL,  together  with  Iso- 
crates  and  some  of  the  idyls  of  Tneoeritoi,  Tho 
neoA  edition  is  that  in  the  collection  of  gnomic  and 
bucolic  poems  published  by  Aldus  Bianntiiia,  Ve- 
nice, 1495.  The  first  separate  edition  is  that  of 
Junta,  Florence,  1515,  and  again  1540, 8vo.  The 
first  edition  that  contains  the  Greek  scholia  is  tlmt 
of  Trincavellas^  Venice,  1537*  4to.,  and  more  com- 
plete at  Cologne,  1542,  8to.,  and  Fkankfurt,  1591, 
8to.  The  most  important  among  the  snbaeqnent 
editions  are  those  of  Dan«  Heinains  (Amste^Uun, 
1667, 8vo.,  with  leetiones  Hesiodeae,  and  notes  by 
Scaliger  and  Guietos ;  it  was  rrorinted  by  Ledeie 
in  1 701,  8vo).  of  Th.  Robinson  TOxfoid,  1737, 4to., 
reprinted  at  Leipsig  1746,  8to.\,  of  Ch.  F.  I^ieaner 
(Leipsig,  1778, 8vo.,  contains  all  that  his  pndeeeo- 
sors  had  accumulated,  tosether  with  some  new  v^ 
marks),  of  Th.  Gaisfoid  (in  voL  L  of  his  PoeL  Gr, 
Mim^  where  some  new  MSSb  are  collated),  and  ti 
C.  Gottling  (Gotha  and  Erfurt,  1881,  8yo^  2d  edit. 
1 843,  Mrith  good  critical  and  expbnatoiynolea).  Tho 
''Epya  were  edited  also  by  Bmnek  in  hia  Poitos 
Cfnomid  and  other  collections ;  the  Theogony  waa 
edited  separately  by  F.  A.  Wolf  (HaUe,  1783), 
and  by  D.  J.  van  Lennep  (Amsterdam,  1843,  8vo., 
with  a  very  nsefrd  commentanr).  Then  are  also 
two  good  elitioni  of  the  'Atfwir,  the  one  by  C.  Fr. 
Heiimch  (Brealan,  1802,  8voi,  with  introduetion, 
scholia,  and  commentary),  and  by  C  F.  Ranko 
(Quedlmbnrg,  1840,  8vo.).  [L-S.] 

HE'SIONE  rH<ri^Mr),a  daughter  of  Laomadoo, 
and  consequently  a  sister  of  man.  When  Ttof 
was  visited  by  a  pbigue  and  a  monater  on  accomit 
of  Laomedon*s  breach  of  promiso,  Laomedon,  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  these  calamitifs,  chained  Ho* 
sione  to  a  rock,  in  accordance  with  the  oommand  of 
an  oracle,  where  she  was  to  be  devoDred  by  wiU 
beasts.  Herades,  on  his  retnm  from  the  expo> 
dition  against  the  Amaaons,  pranised  to  save  her, 
if  Laomedon  would  give  him  the  horses  whkh  ho 
had  received  from  Zens  as  a  compensation  ftr 
Ganymedesi  Laomedon  again  promised,  but  did 
not  keep  his  word.  (Hom.  JL  v.  649,  &c. ;  Died, 
iv.  42  ;  ApoUod.  iii  12.  §  7.)  Hesione  was  after> 
wards  given  as  a  slave  to  Telamen,  by  whom  aho 
became  the  mother  of  Teucma.  Prnm  sent  Ai^ 
tenor  to  claim  her  back,  and  the  refusal  on  the  pait 
of  the  Greeks  ia  mentioned  as  one  of  the  canaea 
of  the  Trojan  war.  (Dares,  Phryg,  4,  &e.)  Accord- 
ing to  Tsetses  (ad  LyeopL  467),  Hesione,  ahnndy 
in  pregnancy  by  Telamon,  fled  from  hia  ahip  to 
Miletus,  where  king  Arion  fbond  her  and  hm 
newly-born  son,  Trambehis,  whom  ho  bni^t  np 
as  his  own  child. 

There  are  two  other  mythical  penonngaa  of  ddi 
name,  one  a  daughter  of  Danana,  and  by  Zens  tkt 
mother  of  Orchomenna  (SdioL  od  ApoBoiu  Rkoi,  L 
230^,  and  the  other  tho  wile  of  Nanpltaib  and  tkt 
mother  of  Palamedea,  Oeaz,  and  NanaBtdoa. 
(ApoHod.  il  1.  §  5.)  [L.  &] 
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dians  of  the  golden  apples  which  Oe  had  given  to 
Hera  at  her  marriage  with  Zetu.  Their  names  are 
Aegle,  Krytheia,  Hestia,  and  Arethtua,  bat  their 
descent  is  not  the  same  in  the  different  traditions  ; 
sometimes  they  are  called  the  daughters  of  Night 
or  Erebns  (Hes.  Tkeog,  215  ;  Hygin.  FaL  init.), 
sometimes  of  Phorcys  and  Ceto  (Schol.  ad  ApoUon, 
JOnod,  iv.  1 399),  sometimes  of  Atlas  and  Hesperis, 
whence  their  names  Atlantides  or  Hesperides  (Died. 
IT.  27  X  <uid  sometimes  of  Hesperus,  or  of  Zeus  and 
Themis.  (Serv.  ad  Aen,  iv.  484  ;  Schol.  ad  Eu- 
rip.  Hipp.  742.)  Instead  of  the  four  Hesperides 
mentioned  above,  some  traditions  know  only  of  three, 
viz.  Hespere,  Erytheis,  and  Aegle,  or  Aegle,  Are- 
thus&i  and  Hesperasa  or  Hesperia  (Apollon.  Rhod. 
iv.  1427 ;  Serv.  L  &  ;  Stat  Thdt,  ii.  281 )  ;  whereas 
others  mention  seven.  (Diod.  L  c, ;  Hygin.  Fab. 
init.)  The  poets  describe  them  as  possessed  of  the 
power  of  sweet  song.  (Hes.  Theog.  518 ;  Orph. 
Fragm,  17;  Eurip.  Here,  Fur,  394;  Apollon. 
Rhod.  iv.  1399.)  In  the  earliest  legends,  these 
nymphs  are  described  as  living  on  the  river  Oceanus, 
in  the  extreme  west  (Hes.  Theog.  334,  &c.,  518  ; 
Eurip.  Hipp.  742) ;  but  the  later  attempts  to  fix 
their  abodes,  and  the  geographical  position  of  their 
gardens,  have  led  poets  and  geographers  to  different 
parts  of  Libya,  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cyrene, 
Mount  Atlas,  or  the  islands  on  the  western  coast 
of  Libya  (Plin.  H.N.  vi.  31,  36  ;  Virg.  Aen.  iv. 
480;  Pomp.  Mela,  iiL  10),  or  even  to  the  north- 
em  extremity  of  the  earth,  beyond  the  wind  Boreas, 
among  the  Hyperboreans.  In  their  watch  over  the 
golden  apples  they  were  assisted  or  superintended 
by  the  dragon  Ladon.  [L.  S.] 

HESPFRIUS,  son  of  the  poet  Ansonius  by  his 
wife  Attusia  Lucana  Sabina.  We  have  no  data 
for  fixing  the  year  of  his  birth.  He  lost  his  mother 
while  he  was  young  ;  but  his  education  was  care- 
fully superintended  by  his  father,  who  wrote 
**  Fasti,^^  for  the  use  of  his  son,  and  inscribed  to  him 
his  metrical  catalogue  of  the  Caesars.  Hcsperius 
received,  probably  from  the  emperor  Gratian,  who 
was  his  father^s  pupil,  the  proconsulship  of  Africa, 
which  he  held  a.  d.  376,  and  perhaps  later.  He 
was  one  of  the  persons  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  malpractices  of  Count  Romanus  and  his  accom- 
plices, and  executed  the  task  with  equity,  in  con- 
junction with  Flavianus,  vicarius  of  the  province. 
[Flavianus,  No.  5.]  He  afterwards  held  the 
praetorian  praefecture  in  conjunction  (as  we  judge 
from  some  expressions  of  Ausonius)  with  his  father. 
Valesius  thinks  they  were  joint  praefecti  praetorio 
Galliarum ;  Oothofred,  that  thev  were  joint  P.  P. 
of  the  whole  western  empire  (comprehending  the 
praefectures  of  Oaul,  Italy,  and  lUjrrinm),  but 
that  Ausonius  usually  resided  in  Oaul,  and  Hespe- 
rius  in  Italy.  There  are  extant  several  letters  of 
Symmachus  addressed  to  Hesperius ;  and  from  one 
of  these  (lib.  i.  ep.  80)  he  appears  to  have  been  at 
Mediolanum  (Muan),  the  usual  seat  of  the  P.  P. 
of  Italy,  but  it  is  not  clear  that  the  letter  was  ad- 
dressed to  him  while  he  was  praefect.  Tillemont, 
who  discusses  the  question  in  a  careful,  but  unsati»- 
fectory  note,  thinks  that  Ausonius  first  held  the 
praefecture  of  Italy  alone,  and  afterwards  that  of 
Gaul,  in  conjunction  with  Hesperius.  In  A.D. 
384,  a  (}ount  Hesperius  (apparently  the  son  of 
Ausonius),  was  sent  by  the  emperor  Valentinian 
1 1,  on  a  mission  to  Rome,  which  he  was  enabled 
to  see,  and  bear  witness  to  the  innocence  of  his 
friend  Symmachus,    who,    through    some   unjust 
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accosationf,  had  incurred  discredit  at  cout  No- 
thing is  known  of  him  after  this. 

Hesperius  had  at  least  three  sons.  One  of  them, 
Paulinns,  distinguished  as  **  the  Penitoit,**  author 
of  a  poem  called  Euckariitioon  or  Carman  Enduari^" 
iicum  de  Vita  $ua  (sometimes  ascribed,  bat  incor> 
rectly,  to  the  better  known  Paulinos  of  Nola), 
was  bom  in  Macedonia  about  a.  d.  875  or  376, 
before  his  fiither^s  proconsulship  of  Africa,  which 
renders  it  not  unlikely  that  Hesperius  then  held 
some  office  under  the  Eastern  emperor  Valens. 
Another  son.  Pastor,  died  young,  and  is  comme- 
morated in  the  ParentaUa  of  Ausonius.  (Amm. 
Marc  zxviii.  6;  Symmach.  Epid.  L  69 — 83,  ed. 
Paris,  1604;  Auson.  Epigram,  p.  79,  ed.  Viueti,  Coit- 
Bares  Duodedm^  EidyU.  xxz.,  ParentaL  xi.,  GratUtr, 
Actio  pro  Cons.  p.  377, 378,  ed.  Vineti ;  Cod.  Theod. 
6.  tit  30.  §  4  ;  7.  tit.  18.  §  2 ;  8  tit.  5.  §  84  ;  tit. 
18.  §  6;  10.  tit  20.  §  10;  13.  tit  1.  §  11  ;  tit  5. 
§  15 ;  15.  tit  7.  §  8 ;  16.  tit  5.  §  4,  5  ;  Gotho- 
fifed,  Proaop.  Cod,  Tkeodot, ;  Tillemont,  HigL  det 
Emp.  vol.  V.)  [J.  C  M.] 

HE'SPERUS  (^(nrcpof),  the  evening-star,  is 
called  by  Hesiod  a  son  of  Astraeus  and  Eoa,  and 
was  regarded,  even  by  the  ancients,  as  the  same 
as  the  morning  star,  whence  both  Homer  and 
Hesiod  call  him  the  binger  of  light,  imv^^t  (JL 
xxii.  317,  zxiiL  226;  comp.  Plin.  H,N,  ii.  8; 
Mart  CapelL  viii.  §  882,  kc^  ed.  Kopp.)  Diodoms 
(iii  60)  calls  him  a  son  of  Atlas,  who  was  fond  vf 
astronomy,  and  once,  after  having  ascended  Mount 
Atlas  to  observe  the  stars,  he  disappeared.  He 
was  worshipped  with  divine  honoun,  and  regarded 
as  the  feirest  star  in  the  heavens.  (Eratosth.  CkUasL 
24.)  Hyginus  {de  Sign,  Cod,  2)  says  that  some 
called  him  a  son  of  Eos  and  Cephalus.  The  Ro« 
mans  designated  him  by  the  names  Ludfer  and 
Hespons,  to  characterise  him  as  the  morning  or 
evening  star.  [L.  S.] 

HE'STIA  ('E^rrfo,  Ion.  'Icrrfi}),  the  goddess  of 
the  hearth,  or  rather  the  fire  burning  on  the  hearth, 
was  regarded  as  one  of  tlie  twelve  great  gods,  and 
accordingly  as  a  daughter  of  Cronus  and  Rhea. 
According  to  the  common  tradition,  she  was  the 
first-bom  daughter  of  Rhea,  and  was  therefore  the 
first  of  the  children  that  was  swallowed  by  Cronus. 
(Hes.  Thieog.  453,  &c. ;  Hom.  Hymn,  in  Ven,  22  ; 
Apollod.  L  1.  §  5.)  She  was,  like  Artemis  and 
Athena,  a  maiden  divinity,  and  when  Apollo  and 
Poseidon  sued  for  her  hand,  she  swore  by  the  head 
of  Zeus  to  remain  a  virgin  for  ever  (Hom.  Hymn. 
in  Ven,  24,  &c.),  and  in  this  character  it  waa  that 
her  sacrifices  consisted  of  cows  whidi  weie  only  one 
year  old.  The  connection  between  Hestia  and 
Apollo  and  Poseidon,  which  is  thus  alluded  to  in 
the  legend,  appears  also  in  the  temple  of  Delphi, 
where  the  three  divinities  were  worshipped  in 
common,  and  Hestia  and  Poseidon  appeared  to- 
gether also  at  Olympia.  (Pans.  v.  26.  §  S^  z.  5.  §  3 ; 
Hom.  Hymn,  xxxi  2.)  As  the  hearth  was  looked 
upon  as  the  sacred  centre  of  domestic  life,  so  Hestia 
was  the  goddess  of  domestic  life  and  the  giver  of 
all  domestic  happiness  and  blessings,  and  as  such 
she  was  believed  to  dwell  in  the  inner  part  of  every 
house  (Hom. Hymn,  in  Ven.  30  ;  Callim.  Hymn, m 
Del.  325,  m  C^r.  129),  and  to  have  invented  the 
art  of  building  houses.  (Diod.  v.  68 ;  Enstath.  ad 
Hom.  p.  735.)  In  this  respect  she  appears  often 
together  with  Hermes,  who  was  likewise  a  dem 
penetrans^  as  protecting  the  works  of  man.  (Henii. 
Hymn.xxxi\,  10:Paus.z.  11.  §3.)  .\ttbebevtk 
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^  m  home  Is  at  the  nme  time  the  altar  on  which 
Mcrifieet  are  ofiei«d  to  the  domestic  gods  (itrrum- 
XH  or  i^aruu),  Hestia  was  looked  upon  as  pre- 
ndiBg  at  all  sacrifices,  and,  as  the  goddess  of  the 
■end  fire  of  the  altar,  she  had  a  share  in  the 
Mcrificti  in  all  the  temples  of  the  gods.  (Horn. 
Hmmu  ta  Vem,  31.)  Hence  when  sacrifices  were 
aoeied,  she  was  invoked  first,  and  the  first  part  of 
tile  saaifice  was  oflSered  to  her.  (Hom.  Hymn,  xxxii. 
5  ;  Find.  Nem.  zi  5 ;  Plat  CraiyL  p.  401,  d. ; 
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T.  14.  6  5  ;  SchoL  ad  Ariatopk,  Vegp.  842  ; 
Hesjrdi.  $,  v.  dp*  ierias  iftx^fxtros,)  Solemn  oaths 
wen  sworn  by  the  ooddesa  of  the  nearth,  and  the 
hearth  itaelf  was  the  sacred  asylom  where  sap- 
l^iants  implored  the  protection  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  house.  (Horn.  CkL  xvr.  159 ;  Eustath.  ad 
Ham*  p.  1579.)    A  town  or  city  is  only  an  ex- 
tended finnily,  and  therefore  had  likewise  its  sacred 
bcarth,  the  symbd  of  an  harmonious  community  of 
dtixens  and  of  a  common  worship.     This  public 
hearth  usually  existed  in  the  pry taneium  of  a  town, 
vhere  the  goddess  had  her  especial  sanctuary  (3^ 
Ao^tof),  under  the  name  of  H^vroytrts,  with  a 
atatue  and  the  sacred  hearth.    There  the  prytanes 
offered  sacrifices  to  her,  on  entering  upon  their 
office,  and  there,  as  at  a  private  hearth,  Hestia  pro- 
tected the  suppliants.    As  this  public  hearth  was 
the  sacred  asylum  in  every  town,  the  state  usually 
xeeeiyed  its  guests  and  foreign  ambassadors  there, 
and  the  piytanes  had  to  act  the  part  of  hosts. 
When  a  colony  was  sent  out,  the  emigrants  took 
the  fire  which  was  to  bum  on  the  hearth  of  their 
new  home  firom  that  of  the  mother  town.  (Pind. 
AVm.  xi.  1,  &&,  with  the  Scholiast ;  Parthen.  Eroi, 
18 ;  Dion.  HaL  il  65.)     If  ever  the  fire  of  her 
hearth  became  extinct,  it  was  not  allowed  to  be 
lighted  again  with  ordinary  fire,  but  either  by  fire 
|Ht>duced  by  friction,  or  by  burning  glasses  drawing 
fire  fimn  ue  sun.     The  mystic^  speculations  of 
later  times  {uroceeded  from  the  simple  ideas  of  the 
ancients,  and  assumed  a  sacred  hearth  not  only  in 
the  centre  of  the  earth,  but  even  in  that  of  the  uni- 
▼erse,  and  confounded  Hestia  in  various  ways  with 
other  divinities,  such  as  Cybele,  Oaea,  Demeter, 
Persephone,  and  Artemis.  (Orph.  Hwnn.  83 ;  Plut 
ds  Plac  FhUct.  S,  11,  Numa,  11.)     There  were 
but  few  special  temples  of  Hestia  in  Greece,  as  in 
reality  every  prytaneum  was  a  sanctuary  of  the 
goddess,  and  as  a  portion  of  the  sacrifices,  to  what- 
ever divinity  they  were  offered,  belonged  to  her. 
There  was,  however,  a  separate  temple  of  Hestia  at 
Hennione,  though  it  contained  no  image  of  her,  but 
only  an  altar.  (Pans.  ii.  35.  §2.)  Her  sacrifices  con- 
sisted of  the  primitiae  of  fruit,  water,  oil,  wine,  and 
cows  of  one  year  old.  (Hesych.  L  e, ;  Hom.  Hymn. 
xxxL  3,  xxxii.  6  ;  Pind.  Nem,  xi.  6.)     The  Ro- 
mans worshipped  the  same  goddess,  or  rather  the 
same  ideas  embodied  in  her,  under  the  name  of 
Vesta,  which  is  in  reality  identical  with  Hestia; 
but  as  the  Roman  worship  of  Vesta  differed  in 
several  points  from  that  of  Hestia  in  Greece,  we 
treat  of  Vesta  in  a  separate  article.  [L.  S.] 

HESTIAEA  ('E<mcua),  a  learned  Alexandrian 
lady.  Her  literary  efforts  were  directed  to  the 
explanation  of  the  Homeric  poemSi  Strabo  (xiii. 
p.  894),  on  the  authority  of  Demetrius  of  Scepsis, 
informs  as  that  she  wrote  a  treatise  respecting  the 
site  of  the  Homeric  city  of  Troy,  and  the  position 
ef  the  plain  which  formed  the  scene  of  the  en- 
counters described  in  the  Iliad.  She  is  mentioned 
by  the  icholiaats  on  iZ.  iiL  64,  and  by  Euitathiaiy 


and  is  dignified  by  them  with  the  title  *ZgrwSa  4 
VpatiiiatTot^  (Fabric  BM.  Qn&k  voL  i  pw 
516.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

HESTIAEUS  CE^rruubf).  I.  A  native  of 
Perinthus,  mentioned  by  Diogenes  LacSrtini  (liL 
16)  as  one  of  the  disciples  of  Plato. 

2.  According  to  Anstoxenus  (in  Diog.  Laert. 
viil  79),  the  fitther  of  Archytas  of  Tarentom  was 
named  Hestiaeus.  And  the  name  occun  in  the 
list  of  Pythagoreans  in  lamblichua  ( ViL  Pgiku^ 
c.  86.  §  267). 

3.  A  Stoic  philoeopher,  a  native  of  Pontos,  men- 
tioned by  Athenaeus  (vL  p.  278  d.).      [C  P.  M.] 

HESY^CHIA  {*Hffvxta\  the  personiiSGation  of 
tranquillity  and  peace,  is  cidfled  a  daughter oCIXm^ 
that  is.  Justice.  (Pind.  OL  iv.  18,  Pyik  viiu  1,. 
Fragm,  228.  p.  669,  ed.  Boeckh.)  [L.  &] 

HESY'CHIUS,  bishop  of  Salona  in  DahnatiB, 
who  flourished  about  the  beginning  td  Uie  fifUi  cen- 
tury, maintained  a  firiendly  interooorse  with  St. 
Augustin  and  St.  Chrysostom,  as  we  gather  firom 
their  works ;  and  a  letter  has  been  preserved  ad- 
dressed to  him  by  Pope  2«osimus  in  a.  o.  418. 
The  only  epistle  written  by  Hesychins  himself  now 
extant  will  be  found  among  the  oonespondenee  of 
St  Augustin,  and  is  numbered  czcyul  in  the  Beat- 
dictine  edition.  (Augustin,  De  do.  Dei^  zz.  5, 
Bp,  cxcvii,  cxcviii,  cxdx.  vol.  li.  ed.  Bened. ; 
SchSnemann,  BibL  Pairum  LaL  vol.  iL  §  14 ; 
Biihr,  in  his  Cfe$ddckte  der  Rmmaokem  LiUeraL 
suppL  band.  IL  abtheiL  §  141,  by  some  mistake 
apparently  names  this  prdate  Hegmppu$  instead  of 
HetychiusA  [W.  R.] 

HESYtHIUS  {'Hallos). 

1.  Libanius  appears  to  have  had  two  friends 
and  correspondents  of  this  name  about  the  middle 
of  the  fourth  century :  one  a  priest  (Ep.  636),  ^ 
other  a  magistrate  {Ep,  773,  914).  One  of  them 
had  two  sons,  Eutropius  and  Celsus,  to  whom 
Libanius  was  much  attached,  and  who  weie  possibly 
his  pupils,  and  several  daughters,  to  oae  oif  whom 
a  cousin  of  Libanius  was  married  (E^  876).  li- 
banius was  anxious  to  promote  the  marriage  of  a 
grandson  of  an  Hesychins  (perfawpi  one  of  Ui« 
two  above  mentioned)  by  his  son  CaUiimius,  with  a 
daughter  of  Pompeianus  (^.  1400).  Possiblr  the 
magistrate  Hesychins,  the  correspondent  of  Liba- 
nius, may  be  the  Hesychins  or  Esychins  mentioiied 
by  Jerome  (E^pUtola  33  (olim  101)  act  Pammaek,  ; 
Operot  vol  iv.  pt  ii  coL  249,  ed.  Benedictin.)  as  a 
man  of  consular  rank,  bitteriy  hated  by  the  patri- 
arch Gamaliel,  and  who  was  condemiMd  to  death 
by  the  emperor  Theodosius  for  bribing  a  notary, 
and  pillaging  some  of  the  imperial  lecoida.  Af 
bridus  understands  the  notice  in  Jerome  of  He- 
sychins, who  was  proconsul  of  Achaia,  under 
Theodosius  IL  A.D.  435  (Cod.  Theodoa.  6.  tit. 
28.  §  8)  i  but  this  is  not  likely,  for  if  the  Bene- 
dictine editors  are  right  in  fixing  ▲.  o.  398  aa  the 
date  of  the  letter  to  Pammaehius,  the  Tlieodosiiia 
there  mentioned  must  have  been  Theodosiua  L  the 
Great ;  and  if  Hesychins  was  executed  (aa  Jc 


seems  to  say)in  his  reign, he  could  not  have  bean  pio» 
consul  in  the  reign  of  his  grandson  Theodoaina  IL 
The  Hesychins  of  the  Codex  Theodoaianna  may 
perhaps  he  the  one  mentioned  in  the  letters  of  the 
monk  Nilus,  the  pupil  of  Chrysootom.  (Libaniuiy 
EpidoloB^  U.  ec  and  Ep.  1010;  Cod.Theodoe.  t  «.| 
Hieron.  /.  e. ;  Nili  Asoetae  J^putofae.  Lib.  iL  Ep. 
292,  ed.  AUatii ;  Fabr.  AiU  (?r.  voL  viL  pu347.) 
2.  A  devoted  diidple  af  8t  Hihiioii,  vkoaa 
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dead  body  he  surreptitiously  conveyed  from  the 
isle  of  Crete,  where  he  died,  to  the  Holy  Land. 
(Hieron.  Vita  &  IlUanonis^  passim ;  Opera,  toI. 
ir.  pars  iL  coL  74,  &c.  ed.  Benedict;  Sozom. 
«:  ^  iiL  14  ;  Fabr.  Bihl.  Gr.  toI.  vii.  p.  552.] 

3.  Abovptius.  An  Egyptian  bishop,  who  suf- 
fered martyrdom  in  the  persecution  under  Diocletian 
and  his  successors  in  the  East,  perhaps  about  A.  d. 
310  or  311.  It  is  not  clear  whether  he  was  ex- 
ecuted at  Alexandria  or  elsewhere.  Hody  and 
others  regard  him  as  identical  with  the  Ilesychius 
who  revised  the  Septuagint,  and  whose  revision  was 
commonly  used  in  Egypt  and  the  adjacent  churches. 
Fabricius,  who  thinks  this  identity  probable,  is  also 
disposed  to  r^[ard  the  martyr  Hesychius  as  the 
same  person  as  Hesychius  of  Alexandria,  the  author 
of  the  Lexicon ;  but  Thorschmidius  regards  the  au- 
thor of  the  Lexicon  as  a  distinct  person.  [IJrsy- 
CHius  of  Alexandria,  below.]  (Euseb.  //.  E.  viii. 
13  ;  Ilieronym.  Prcuf.  in  Faralipom.  and  Praefat. 
in  Quatjtor  Evang.  ;  Opera,  vol.  i.  col.  10*2.3, 1429, 
ed.  Benedictin;  Hody,  De  BiUior.  Tertihus  Ori- 
gimi.,  fol.  Oxford,  1705,  p.  303  ;  Fabric.  Bibl.  Gr. 
vol.  vii.  547  ;  Thorschmidius,  De  Ilesych.  Miles, 
Hla>tr.  Christian.  Commental.  sect.  i.  apud  Orellium, 
Jlesychii  Opusc,) 

4.  Of  Alexandria.     See  below. 

5.  Of  Apameia,  called,  in  the  older  editions  of 
Poqihyry's  life  of  Plotinus,  Justin  us  {'loucrripos) 
Hesychius,  but  in  Crouzor's  edition  of  Plotinus, 
to  which  the  life  by  Porphyry  is  prefixed,  Us- 
TILLIANU8  (OdffTiAXieu'^j)  Hesvciiius,  was  the 
adopted  son  of  Amelias,  one  of  the  later  Platonists 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  third  century.  [Amblius.] 
Amelius  gave  or  bequeathed  to  him  a  hundred  books 
of  commentaries,  in  which  he  had  collected  or  re- 
corded the  instructions  of  the  philosopher  Nume- 
nius.  (Porphyr.  Vii.  Plotini,  c.  3,  apud  Creuzer. 
Opera  Ptoiini,' 3  yoU.  4 to.  Oxford,  1835;  Fabric. 
BiU.  Gr.  vol.  iii.  p.  180,  vol.  vii.  p.  152.) 

6.  Of  CoNSTANTiNOPLB,  a  writer  of  unknown 
date,  who  wrote  Ely  x*^foi;i'  S<pw  \6yoi  V.  Pho- 
tius,  from  whom  alone  we  learn  any  thing  of  this 
writer,  says  that,  **  so  far  as  could  be  judged  from 
Uiis  piece,  he  appeared  to  be  orthodox."  Probably 
he  WTW  the  Hesychius,  one  of  the  clergy  of  Con- 
stantinople, who  raised  in  that  city  the  cry  of 
heresy  against  Eunomius,  apparently  about  A.  d. 
360.  [Eunomius.]  Thorschmidius  thinks  that 
he  was  perhaps  the  author  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
History,  known  by  one  or  two  citations,  and  ge- 
nerally legarded  as  a  work  of  Hesychius  of  Jeru- 
salem. LHksvchius  Hierosolymitanu8,No.  7.] 
(Phot  BiU.  Cod.  51  ;  Piiilostorg.  //.  E,  y\.  \  \ 
Fabric.  Bibi.  Gr.  vol.  vii.  p.  547.) 

7.  lIlEROHOLYMITANUS,  Or  of  JERUSALEM,   an 

early  Christian  writer  of  considerable  repute  in 
his  day,  many  of  whose  writings  are  extant. 
The  date  of  his  life  and  his  official  rank  in 
the  church  have  been  much  distputed.  Cyril  of 
Scythopolis,  in  his  life  of  St.  ICnthymius  (Btoy  rov 
dylov  "Korpis  if.uwy  EJ0i;juiou,  Cotel.  Eccl^s.  Graec. 
MoH.'tn.  vol.  iv.  p.  31),  speaks  of  Hesychius, 
"presbyter  and  teacher  of  the  church,"  as  being 
with  Juvenal  patriarch  of  JeruMilem,  when  he  de- 
dicated the  cliurch  of  the  **  I^ura,"  or  monastery 
of  Euthymiu-*,  a.  d.  428  or  429.  Theophanes  re- 
cords the  irpo§oAi),  advancement  (i.e.  ordination  ?) 
of  Hesychius,  **  the  presbyter  of  Jerusalem,"  a.  m. 
5906,  Alex,  em  (=  a.d.  414);  and  notices  him  asain 
M  eminent  for  learning  (^fr^ct  reus  iiJkurKoXuus) 
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the  year  following,  a.  d.  415.  He  givat  him  no 
higher  title  when  recording  hia  death,  a.  m.  5920, 
Alex.  eFa,ssA.  d.  434.  Photioa,  who  baa  described 
some  of  his  works,  also  caUa  him  **Heaychina, 
presbyter  of  Jerusalem,"  but  without  mentionin|f 
the  time  when  he  liveid.  Yet,  notwithstanding' 
these  tolerably  clear  intimations,  Miraeua  {Audar 
Hum  de  Scripior.  Eedeg,  No.  clxxv.),  Posaevinna 
(Apparatus  Saoer,  vol  i.  p.  739,  ed.  Col.  1608  )^ 
Cave,  and  Thorschmidt  (OommenL  de  Hemfchio 
Afilesio),  consider  Hesychius  the  writer  to  be  iden- 
tical with  the  Isysius  or  Isacius  (*Io'(^ios),  bishop  w 
patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  to  whom  pope  Gregory  the 
Great  wrote  an  epistle  (Epiriol.  xL  40. ;  Opera, 
vol.  ii.  col.  1133,  ed.  Benedict),  and  whose  death 
occurred,  according  to  the  Alexandrian  or  Paschal 
chronicle,  in  a.  d.  609.  {Chron.  Pa$ch,  p.  382,  ed. 
Paris,  vol.  I  p.  699,  ed.  Bonn.)  But  the  absence  of 
any  higher  designation  than  presbyter  in  Photius 
and  Theophanes  forbid  the  supposition  that  their 
Hesychius  ever  attained  episcopal  rank ;  and  the 
want  of  any  distinguishing  epithet  leads  us  to  con- 
clude that  there  was  no  other  Hesychius  of  Jerusa- 
lem who  had  acquired  distinction  as  a  writer.  The 
account  of  Hesychius  in  the  Greek  Menology  is 
probably  correct  in  its  general  outline.  According 
to  it,  he  was  bom  and  educated  at  Jerusalem, 
where,  by  meditating  on  the  Scriptures,  he  ac- 
quired a  deep  acquaintance  with  divine  things. 
He  afterwards  left  Jerusalem,  and  followed  a  mo- 
nastic life  ^in  the  deserts"  (it  is  not  stated  in 
what  desert,  but  it  was  probably  in  Palestine), 
gathering  from  the  holy  fathers  there,  with  bee- 
like industry,  the  flowers  of  virtue.  He  waa 
ordained  presbyter,  against  his  will,  by  the  patri- 
arch of  Jerusalem,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in 
that  city,  or  in  other  places  where  the  Lord  Jesua 
Christ  had  suffered.  Trithemiua,  who  calls  him 
Esytius  {De  Scriptor.  Ecdes.  No.  Ixxxii),  and  Six- 
tus  of  Sena  (BUd.  Sanda,  lib.  iv.  p.  245,  ed.  Col. 
1586),  say,  but  we  know  not  on  what  authority, 
that  he  was  a  disciple  of  Gr^ory  Nasianzen, 
which  is  hardly  probable. 

His  princip^  writings  are,  1.  In  Leviticum  Libri 
septem,  A  Latin  version  of  this  waa  published 
foL  Basel,  1527,  and  8vo.  Paris,  1581,  and  is  re- 
printed in  the  Bibliotheca  Patrum  (voL  zii.  p.  52^ 
&e.,  ed.  Lyon.  1677).  The  authorship  and  origind 
language  of  this  work  have  been  much  diluted. 
In  some  passages  the  writer  evidently  speaks  aa 
one  to  whom  the  I^tin  tongue  waa  vernacular ; 
and  in  some  of  the  MSS.  he  is  called  laychiua, 
presbyter  of  Salona,  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
Hesychius  the  correspondent  of  Augustin  ( .\ngaa- 
tin,  'Ep.  1 97, 1 98. 1 99 ;  Opera,  voL  ii.  col.  737,  Ac, 
ed.  Benedict.  1679,  and  vol  ii.  p.  1106,  ed.  Paris, 
1836),  whom  Augustin  addresses  aa  hia  **  coepisco- 
pu8;"but  Tillemont  thinks  that  the  original  waa  in 
( jreek,  and  that  there  are  internal  indicationa  that 
the  writer  lived  at  Jerusalem  ;  and  Cave  suggesta 
that  the  passages  in  which  the  writer  speaks  aa  a 
I^atin  are  the  interpolations  of  the  translator,  whom 
he  supposes  to  have  been  Hesychius  of  Salona.  The 
work  is  cited  as  the  work  of  Hesychius  of  Jerusalem 
by  Latin  writers  of  the  ninth  century.  The  Latin 
version  is  ancient,  though  subsequent  to  the  time 
when  the  Latin  version  of  the  Scriptuiea  bj 
Jerome  came  into  general  use  in  the  church.  Con* 
siderable  pains  are  taken  in  the  work  to  confuta 
the  opinions  of  Nestoriua,  and,  aa  ia  thought  hf 
many,  of  Eutycbea.     Now,  aa  the  h«ra^  of  Uw 
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Utter  wsa  not  denounced  until  a.  d.  448,  fourteen 
jmn  after  the  death  of  Uesychius  of  Jerusalem, 
aeeoKding  to  Theophanee,  this  circumstance  would 
■ypear  &tal  to  his  claimB  to  the  authorship.  But 
TUlemont  thinks  that  the  opinions  controverted  are 
not  thoM  of  Etttjches,  but  the  nearly  similar  errors 
of  the  Apollinarists  [Apollinaris  or  Apollina- 
&IU8»  No.  2  ;  EuTYCHKs].  2.  2T(x>?p3r  (or  Kc- 
^dKmta)  T(2r  i^'  wpo^fifr^v  koI  ^Ho-ofou,  Sticheron 
(or  Capita)  m  duodecim  Prophcta*  Minoi'es  et 
£mmm.  This  was  published  by  David  Hoeschel 
with  the  Eura7iryi),  Itagoge^  of  Adrian  [Adri- 
▲Nus],  4to.  Augsburg,  1602.  It  is  contained  also 
in  the  Critiei  Sacri  (vol.  viii.  p.  26,  ed.  London, 
1660).  3.  *AyT#irr'K<^  or  Ei)mira.  This  work  is 
cnnsidered  to  be  the  one  mentioned  by  Photius 
(CW.  198)  as  the  List  piece  in  a  collection  of  ascetic 
writings  described  by  him.  It  was  printed  with 
the  Opuaeula  of  Marcus  Eremita,  8vo.  Paris,  1563, 
and  reprinted  by  Ducaeus  (Du  Due)  in  the  DiNioth. 
Pairum  Gr.  Ijoi.  (coinraonly  cited  by  the  title  of 
Audarium  Dueaeanum)  vol.  i.  p.  985,  fol.  Paris, 
1()'24.  A  Latin  version  of  it  is  given  in  the  Bib- 
lioikeca  Patrum  (vol.  xii.  p.  194),  with  the  title  Ad 
TTteodulum  Sermo  Cotnpendiosus  attimae  peruiiiis, 
de  TeiuperofUaa  et  Virtute^  quae  dicuniur  dmtfi^ 
rucA  Kol  viKTUcdj  hoc  est^  de  ratume  reluctandi  ac 
prtcandL  4.  HonUIkte  de  Sancta  Maria  Deipara ; 
tbe«e  two  discourses  on  the  Virgin  Mary  were 
published  by  Ducaeus  in  the  B'dAioUteca  Patrum 
dr.  LaL  voL  iL  p.  417,  and  a  I^ntin  version  by 
Joannes  Picus  of  Paris  in  the  BiU.  Patrum  (voL 
xii.  p.  185,  &C.)  5.  T^  tls  r6y  ayiov  ''Kvhpiav 
iyKtifiiOVy  Oratio  demonstrutiva  in  S.  Andream 
Apoatolum.  Several  extracts  from  this  piece  are 
given  by  Photius  {Cotl.  269),  from  whom  we  take 
the  title,  in  which  Bekker,  on  the  authority  of  a 
MS.  at  Paris,  and  on  internal  evidence,  has  properly 
restored  the  word  *Avip4av  in  place  of  the  common 
reading  Sttfidy.  A  Latin  version  of  the  whole  is 
in  the  BiUioth,  Pair.  voL  xii.  p.  108,  &c  6.  Xte 
Htnrrtdtiont  Domini  Nosiri  Chridi,  ascribed  in 
some  MSS.  to  Gregory  Nyssen,  and  printed  in 
some  editions  of  his  works.  7.  De  Uora  Tniia  et 
SdiOf  quibus  Dominus  Juisse  enu'ijltua  dicitur^  or 
Qua  Ilora  crudju-us  est  Dominus 9  These  two 
pieces  are  contained  in  the  Novum  Auctarium  of 
Combefis,  vol  i.  fol.  Paris,  1648,  and  a  Latin 
version  in  the  Bibi.  Patrum^  vol.  xii.  p.  190,  &c. 
8.  Eif  *\<Ilku6ov  r6v  *AZfK<p6y  Toi  Kvpiov  koI  Aagii 
riv  S*oirdTopa,  Sermo  in  S.  Jacobum  Fratrem 
Domini^  ct  in  Dacidem  roy  Qfotrdropa,  Extracts 
from  this  are  given  by  Photius  (CW.  275).  9. 
MapTvpiov  rod  dyiov  koI  iy^6lou  Mdprvpos  roO 
XpurroO  Aoyytyou  rod  'Ettaroyrdpxov^  Ada  S. 
Lon4jini  Cetiturionit.  This  piece  is  of  very  doubt- 
ful genuineness :  it  is  given  in  the  Acta  Sanciornm 
of  Bollaiidus,  Martii,  vol  ii.  (a.  d.  xv ),  a  Latin 
version  in  the  body  of  the  work  at  p.  368,  and  the 
Greek  original,  in  the  Appendix,  p.  736.  10.  In 
diristi  NativUatem.  An  extract  from  this  is  given 
by  Ducange  in  his  illustrations  of  the  Paschal 
Chronicle,  subjoined  to  that  work  in  the  Paris  (p. 
424)  and  Bonn  editions  (vol.  iL  p.  116)  of  the  By- 
BUitine  writers;  and  by  Ilody,  in  the  Prolcg.  cxxiv. 
prefixed  to  the  Chronicon  of  Jo.  Malalas,  Oxon. 
1691 ;  and  a  part  of  this  extract  is  cited  by  Cave, 
//w/.  Liu.  vol.  i.  p.  398,  ed.  Oxford,  1740  —  1743. 
11.  'H  Eda77cAiir7)  1,vyu(pwi€L,  Consonantia  Evan- 
gtlica.  Some  fragments  of  this  are  published  in  the 
AovmH  Auctarium  of  Combefis,  vol  i.  p.  773,  foL 
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Paris,  1648.  12.  loraywyii  dwopt£y  irol  hn\^ 
<r€WP  iH\eyu<ra  iv  iwtrofi^  4k  rrjt  E^eeyytKucfit 
2vfupafylas,  Collectio  Difficmltaium  el  Solutiomum^ 
exoerpta  per  compendium  ex  Evanffelica  Oontonantict. 
An  abridgment  of  No.  11,  published  in  the  Eodet, 
Graec  Monum,  of  Cotelerius  (vol  iii.  p.  1).  13. 
In  Canticum  Habacuc  et  Jonae,  Some  fragments  of 
this  are  given  by  Cardinal  Antonio  Caraffii  in  his 
Catena  Veterum  Patrum  in  Cantioa  Veteris  ei 
Novi  Testamenti, 

These  are  all  the  works  of  Hesychins,  of  which 
the  whole  or  any  considerable  fragments  have  been 
published.  He  wrote  also,  14.  Commentariu$  in 
P$almos  a  Pb.  77  ad  107,  tnelutive^  et  in  Ps.  118, 
extant  in  MS ,  and  sometimes  ascribed  to  Chrysos- 
tom,  from  whose  published  commentary  on  the 
Psalms  it  is  altogether  different  Anselmo  Bon- 
duri  promised  to  publish  this  commentary  of 
Hesychius,  but  did  not.  Several  other  pieces  are 
extant  in  MS.,  but  some  of  the  most  important  of 
this  writer's  works  are  lost,  including,  15.  Eccle- 
siastica  Historia.  A  Latin  version  of  a  passage  in 
this  is  cited  in  the  Collatio  of  the  fifth  oecumenical 
or  second  Constantinopolitan  council  (Labbe  and 
Cossart.  Condi,  vol.  v.  col.  470).  The  work  is  also 
cited  in  the  Chnm.  Pafclude  (p.  371,  ed.  Paris,  vol. 
i.  pp.  680,  681,  ed.  Bonn).  16.  Commentariua  in 
Epistolam  ad  Hebraeoi  et  in  Exekieiem,  17.  Hy- 
potheses in  Libros  Sacros.  Cotelerius  speaks  of  this 
work  (Eccles.  Graec  Monumenta,  vol.  iii.  p.  521) 
as  having  been  mentioned  by  Usher,  but  does  not 
give  a  reference  to  the  place  in  Usher's  works. 
(Phot.  BibL  II.  cc.,  ed.  Bekker  ;  Theophanes,  Chro- 
nog.  vol.  i.  pp.  71,  79,  ed.  Piuis  vol.i.  pp.  129,  1 42, 
ed.  Bonn  ;  with  the  notes  of  Goarus  in  loc.  in  both 
editions  ;  Ada  Sanct,  I.  c.  and  Martii,  vol.  iii.  p. 
173  ;  Menoioff.  Graec.  Jussu  Imp,  Basil,  edit,  {ad 
Mart,  xarviii.)  pt  iiL  p.  33  ;  Cotelerius,  Eccles.  Gr. 
Monmn.  U.  cc.  ;  Cave,  Hist.  LitL  L  c,  and  vol.  i.  p. 
570,  &c.,  ed.  Oxford,  1740-43;  Tillemont, 
Memoires,  ^c,  vol  xiv.  p.  227,  &c.,  and  notes,  p. 
744,  &.C ;  Fabria  BibL  Gr.  vol.  vil  pp.  419,  548, 
et  alibi. ) 

8.  HiBRosoLYMiTANua,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem 
at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century.     [No.  7.] 

9.  Of  MiLKTUfl,  is  called  by  almost  all  the 
ancients  who  mention  him  6  *l\Xo6aTpu>s,  which  is 
commonly  understood  as  an  indication  of  rank 
(lUustris),  derived  from  some  ofHce  which  he  held, 
though  by  some  construed  as  a  cognomen  **  Illus- 
trius.**  He  was  a  native  of  Miletus,  son  of  He- 
sychius, a  iiKijyofws,  or  pleader,  and  his  wife 
Sophia  {1o<pla),  as  she  is  called  in  Suidas  and  in 
the  older  editions  of  Photius,  but,  according  to 
Bekker's  Photius,  Philosophia  (^iXotro^tia).  He 
lived  in  the  time  of  the  emperors  Anastasius  I., 
Justin  I.,  and  Justinian  I. ;  but  nothing  is  known 
of  his  history,  except  that  he  had  a  son  Joannes, 
whose  loss  prevented  his  continuing  his  account  of 
Justinian's  reign.  He  is  known  as  the  author  of 
the  following  works :  1.  Ilspi  ralr  iy  vcuScff  Aa^ 
t^dyrvy  co<poiv^  De  his  qui  Eruditioms  Fama  da- 
mere.  The  word  ffo<p<ty  in  the  above  title  \u 
rejected  by  some  critics  as  spurious.  The  notice 
of  Hesychius  in  the  present  copies  of  Suidas, 
which  is  probably  eormpt, — at  any  rate  it  is  ob- 
scure,— is  understood  by  some  to  affirm  that  He- 
sychius wrote  two  works,  one  entitled  Xliro^  rdSr  4r 
iroidfif  6yoficurr£y^  the  other  called  *Ovofiar»* 
?sAyos,  an  epitome  of  the  TXivo^.  Menruna,  who 
contends  that  the  passage  is  oorropt,  propoaet  a- 
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conjectnral  emendation,  according  to  which  the  two 
titles  belong  to  one  and  the  some  work,  'Ovo/iaoto- 
x6yot  i)  nmi{,  k,  r.  X.,  which  he  suppoMB  Saidas 
to  hare  described  as  an  epitome  of  Diogenes 
Laertius,  De  Viiit  PkUo9ophorum,  The  work  is  in 
its  general  character  similar  to  that  of  Diogenes ; 
and  though  a  good  deal  shorter,  comprehends  much 
of  the  same  matter.  But  the  differences  are  too 
great  to  allow  one  to  be  regarded  as  the  epitome  of 
the  other.  As  the  ecclesiastical  writers  are  avow- 
edly omitted  by  Hcsychius,  the  opinion  has  been 
entertained  that  he  was  a  pagan  ;  but  his  belief  in 
Christianity  has  been  satisfiiictorily  shown  by 
several  writers,  especially  by  Thorachmidius  in  a 
dissertation  on  the  subject,  reprinted  by  Orellius  in 
his  Hesyehii  Oputeula,  The  work  of  Hesychius  was 
first  published  with  a  Latin  version  by  Hadrianus 
Junius,  8vo.  Antwerp,  1572,  and  has  been  reprinted 
several  times.  For  a  long  time  the  standard  edition 
was  that  of  Meursius,  in  his  Hesychu  OpiaaUck, 
8vo.  Leyden,  1613,  reprinted  in  the  seventh 
vol.  of  the  Opera  Meursii^  fol.  Florence.  1741,  &c 
A  late  edition  of  the  Opusada  Ilesycktij  that  of 
Joan.  Conrad.  Orellius  of  Zurich,  8vo.  Leipzig, 
1820,  contains  much  valuable  illustrative  matter, 
especially  the  dissertation  of  Thorschmidius  above 
mentioned.  2.  lUrpia  KotuarayTiyovwoXtus^  ReM 
Patriae  ConsUutUnopoliianae.  It  is  probable  that 
this  work  is  a  fragment  of  that  next  mentioned. 
A  considerable  part  of  it  is  incorporated,  word  for 
word,  in  the  Ilcpl  rtiv  XlarptW  Kttv<rTcaniyoxnr6' 
Xcwf,  De  Orig%nU>tt$  ConstanHnopciitanit  of  Codinus 
[CoDiN  as],  which  was  first  printed  in  a.d.  1596,  by 
George  Dousa  ;  but  the  work  (or  fragment)  of  He- 
sychius with  the  author^s  name,  was  fint  published 
by  Meursius  in  his  HesyehiiOpuscula,  noticed  above, 
and  was  reprinted  in  the  Florentine  edition  of  the 
works  of  Meursius,  and  in  the  Opusada  Hesychii 
of  Orellius.  3.  A  work  described  by  Photius  as 
"RiixLov  laropiKdu  tis  iv  avv6^€i  KOfffuiciis  laropiai, 
a  synoptical  view  of  universal  history,  and  by 
Suidas  as  Xpofimf  rts  'Itrropfa,  and  by  Constantino 
Porphyrogcnitus  as  Xpovixd.  It  is  described  by 
Photius  as  divided  into  six  parts  (rfu/jfioray,  or,  as 
the  writer  himself  called  them,  dicumffurra,  by 
which  term  they  were  commonly  quoted,  e.  g.  ^v  r^ 
e'  (sive  $')  Jio^nffuiTi  ttJj  laroplas,  (See  Charles 
Labbe^s  Veieres  Glossae  Verborum  Juris  quae  passim 
tM  BasUicis  reperiuntur,  s.  w.  IlakfAariois  htovots 
(Palmatiis  equis),  ^Ais.)  The  whole  history  com* 
prehended  a  period  of  1920  years,  and  extended  from 
the  reign  of  Belus,  the  reputed  founder  of  the  As- 
syrian empire,  to  the  death  of  the  Byzantine  em- 
peror, Anastasius  I.,  a.  d.  518 :  according  to  Pho- 
tius, it  was  thus  distributed  among  the  six  parts: — 
( 1 )  Before  the  Trojan  war.  (2)  From  the  taking  of 
Troy  to  the  foundation  of  Rome.  (3)  From  the 
foundation  of  Rome  to  the  abolition  of  kingly 
power  and  the  establishment  of  the  consulship  in 
the  68th  Olympiad.  (4)  From  the  establishment  of 
the  consulship  in  the  68th,  to  the  sole  power  (/uom- 
apxia)  of  Julius  Caesar  in  the  182d  Olympiad. 
(5)  From  the  sole  power  of  Julius  Caesar  till  By- 
zantium (Constantinople)  was  raised  to  greatness, 
in  the  277th  Olympiad-  (6)  From  the  settlement 
of  Constantino  at  Byzantium  to  the  death  of  Anas- 
tasius in  the  11th  year  of  the  indiction.  The 
nArpia  KMv<rra»n-tyovw6\*t»f^  published  by  Meur- 
sius, appears  to  be  the  earlier  part  of  the  sixth 
book.  4.  A  book  recording  the  transactions  of  the 
reign  of  Justin   I.  (a.  d.  518 — 527),  and   the 
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earlier  years  of  Justinian  I.,  who  xeigned  ▲.  R 
527 — 566.  This  work,  which  waa  ditconttnoed 
through  domestic  affliction,  is  lofL  It  waa  i^^*' 
rently  intended  as  a  continuation  of  the  foregoing 
and  as  the  work  of  a  contemporary  wboae  high  office 
(for  the  title  ^  Illustris**  was  given  to  the  hi^iest 
officers,  the  praefecti  praetorio,  pnefecti  nibi,  &c.) 
must  have  implied  political  knowledge,  and  have 
procured  access  to  the  best  sourcei  of  infomatioiiy 
it  was  probably  the  most  valnaUe  part  Pbottna 
characterizes  the  historical  style  of  Heiychiiia  at 
concise,  his  language  wdl  choeen  and  expresnTe, 
his  sentences  well  constructed  and  ammged,  and 
his  figures  as  striking  and  impropriate.  Hefyduna 
of  Miletus  has  sometime!  been  confounded  with 
Hesychius  of  Alexandria,  the  author  of  the  Lexi- 
con. (Phot  BUd,  Codd,  69 ;  Constant  Porphyrog. 
De  Themat  lib.  i  th.  2,  lib.  iL  th.  8  ;  Snidaa,  s.  fit. 
'H<r^X<^os  Wikij<rios\  Tzetzei,  ChiL  iii  877;  the 
notes  of  Meursius  in  his  Hajfddi  Opmsesda ;  Cave, 
Historia  Litt.  vol  L  p.  518  ;  Fabric.  B«L  Gr,  vol 
vii.  pp.  446,  544;  Thonchmidiof,  Dt  Hesyekso 
Miiesio  lUustri  Chrisliamo  CommmtaHo^  iqp.  Oiel- 
lium,  Hesychu  Opera,) 

1 0.  Of  Syria,  a  monk,  apparently  of  one  of  the 
monasteries  near  Antioch,  whose  remazkable  dream, 
regarded  as  prophetic  of  the  fortunes  of  his  contem- 
porary Chrysostom,  is  recorded  by  Photioa.  {DSbL 
Cod.  96.) 

11.  TAcm'GRAPHUS  (<f  raxiO^^<>0*  Codinat 
cites  an  author  by  this  name  in  his  n«pl  rSv  IIof 
rp'mv  Ktfiytrramyovir6\Hts  (p.  9,  ed.  Paris).  FV 
bricius  supposes  him  to  be  the  same  with  Hesychins 
of  Miletus  (No.  9),  but  this  cannot  be,  as  Codinna 
speaks  of  Hesychius  Tachygraphns  aa  a  contempo* 
rary  with  Constantino  the  Great  The  Tachy- 
graphi,  as  the  name  indicates,  were  writers  aaaployed 
where  speed  rather  than  beauty  was  required,  and 
were  distinguished  by  the  use  of  abbreviationi  and 
other  compendious  methods.  (Fabr.  BiU,  Gr»  voL 
vil  p.  552.) 

Various  other  Hesychii  are  noticed  by  FabckiiM 
and  by  Thorschmidius  in  the  CommeiUaiio  de  £r«- 
sych,  Afdeto  lUustri  ChritL  referred  to  in  the  conne 
of  this  article.  [J.  CM.] 

HESY'CHIUS  CH<r»'x«»0«  «»  Alexandrian 
grammarian,  under  whose  name  a  large  Greek  dic- 
tionary has  come  down  to  ui.  Respecting  his  per- 
sonal history  absolutely  nothing  is  known.  The 
dictionary  is  preceded  by  a  letter  addressed  l^ 
Hesychius  to  a  friend  Eulogius,  who  it  aa  little 
known  as  Hesychius  himselt  In  this  prefiitory 
letter  the  author  explains  the  plan  and  arrangement 
of  his  work,  and  tells  us  that  his  compilation  k 
based  upon  a  comprehensive  lexicon  of  Diogeni»- 
nus,  but  that  he  also  availed  himself  of  the  lexice- 
graphical  works  of  Aristarchus,  Anion,  HeUodonu, 
and  others,  and  that  he  devoted  hunself  to  his  task 
with  great  care  and  diligence.  Valckenaer  waa  the 
first  that  raised  doubts  respectmg  the  gennineneit 
of  this  letter  in  his  Sckediaema  de  Epitida  ad  Em» 
logium  (in  Ursinus,  Mrgil.  CoUaL  p.  150,  Ae.),  and 
he  conceived  that  it  was  the  production  of  eome 
later  Greek,  who  fabricated  it  with  a  view  to  de- 
ceive the  public  and  make  them  believe  thai  tlie 
dictionary  was  his  own  work  ;  but  Valdtenaer  tft 
the  same  time  admits  that  the  groundw<»k  of  tlie 
lexicon  is  a  genuine  ancient  production,  and  ci^y 
disfigured  by  a  number  of  Uter  interpolationa.  Bnt 
a  close  examination  of  the  pre&Utfy  epistle  doeanol 
bring  forth  any  thing  which  is  at  variance  wilk  Qm 
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wotk  to  which  it  is  prefixed,  nor  does  it  contain 
■oy  thin^  to  justify  the  opinion  of  Valckenaer. 
The  iiiTeftigBtions  of  Alberti  and  Welcker  (in  the 
Rkem,  Mm.  ii.  pp.  269,  &c.,  41],  &a)  hare  ren- 
dered it  highly  probable  that   Hesychiiis  was  a 
pagan,  who  lived  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth 
oentory  of  our  era,  or,  as  Welcker  thinks,  previous 
to  ▲.  D.  389.    This  view  seems  to  be  contradicted 
by  the  fiict  that  the  work  also  contains  a  number 
of  Christian  gloases  and  references  to  ecclesiastical 
writers,  as  Epiphanius  and  others,  whence  Fabricius 
and  other  critics  consider  Hesychius  as  a  Christian, 
and  identify  him  with  the  Hesychius  who  in  the 
tliird  century  after  Christ  made  a  Greek  translation 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  is  often  quoted  by  Hie- 
lonymus  and  others.     But  it  is  now  a  generally 
established  belief  that  the  Christian  glosses  and 
the  references  to  Christian  writers  are  to  be  con- 
B^ered  as  interpolations  introduced  into  the  work 
by  a  later  hand.     We  may  therefore  acquiesce  in 
the  statement  of  the  prefatory  letter,  that  the  work 
is  based  on  a  similar  one  by  Diogenianus,  and  that 
Hesychius  made  further  use  of  other  special  diction- 
aries, especially  such  as  treated  of  Homeric  A^{f<s. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  lexicon  in  its 
present  form  is  greatly  disfigured  and  interpolated, 
even  setting  aside  the  introduction  of  the  Christian 
A^{«i5,   or  gfot$ae  ncrae^  as  they  are  commonly 
called ;  but  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  work  is  of 
incalculable  value  to  us.     It  is  now  one  of  the 
most  important  sources  of  our  knowledge,  not  only 
of  the  Greek  language  as  such,  but,  to  some  extent, 
of  Greek  literature  also ;  and  in  regard   to  anti- 
quarian knowledge,  it  is  a  real  storehouse  of  in- 
formation, derived  from  earlier  grammarians  and 
commentators,  whose  works  are  lost  and  unknown. 
It  further  contains  a  large  number  of  peculiar  dia- 
lectical and  local  fonns  and  expressions,  and  many 
quotations  from  other  writers.     The  author,  it  is 
true,  was  more  concerned  about  the  accumulation  of 
matter  derived  from  the  most  heterogeneous  sources 
than  about  a  skilful  and  systematic  arrangement  ; 
but  some  of  these  defects  are,  perhaps,  not  to  be 
put  to  the  account  of  the  original  compiler,  but  to 
that  of  the  later  interpolators.     This  condition  of 
the  work  has  led  some  critics  to  the  opinion,  that 
the  groundwork  of  the  lexicon  was  one  made  by 
Pamphilus  of  Alexandria  in  the  first  century  after 
Christ ;  that  in  the  second  century  Diogenianus 
made  an  abridgment  of  it,  and  that  at  length  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  unknown   Hesychius,   by 
whom  it  was  greatly  interpolated,  and  from  whom 
it  received  its  present  form.     The  interpolations 
must  be  admitted,  but  the  rest  is  only  an  un- 
founded hypothesis.    To  restore  a  correct  text  under 
these  circumstances  is  a  task  of  the  utmost  diffi- 
culty.    The  first  edition  is  that  of  Venice,  1514, 
fol.,  edited  by  the  learned  Greek  Musunis,  who 
made  many  arbitrary  alterations  and  additions,  as 
is  clear  from  the  Venetian  MS.  (the  only  one  that 
is  as  yet  known  ;  comp.  Villoison,  Anecdot.  Graec. 
iL  p.  254  ;  N.  Schow,  Epistolae  Oriiicae,   Rome, 
1790,  4to.,  reprinted  as  a  supplement  in  Albcrti's 
edition.)    The  edition  of  Musurus  was  followed  by 
those  of  Florence  (1520,  fol.),  Hagenau  (1521), 
and  that  of  C.  Schrevelius  (Lugdun.  Bat  et  Am- 
Btelod.,  1686,  4to.)  The  best  critical  edition,  with 
a  comprehensive  commentary,  is  that  of  J.  Alberti, 
which  was  completed  afier  Alberti 's  death  by  Ruhn- 
ken,  Lugd.  Bat.  1746—1766,  2  vols.  fol.     A  sup- 
plement  to  this  edition  was  published  by  N.  Schow 
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(Lugd.  Bat.  1792,  8vo.).  The  glonsae  $aerae  weto 
edited  separately,  with  emendations  and  notes,  by 
Ernesti,  Leipzig,  1785.  (Comp.  Alberti^s  pre&ce 
to  vol  i,  and  Ruhnken^s  to  vol.  ii  ;  C.  F.  Ranke, 
De  Lextci  Hetyehiani  vera  Origine  et  ffenuina 
Forma  CommenkUio.  Leips.  et  Quedlinbui|r,  1831, 
8vo. ;  Welcker,  L  c.)  [L.  S.] 

HETAEREIUS  ('ETaipsToj),  the  protector  of 
companies  or  associations  of  friends,  a  surname  of 
Zeus,  to  whom  Jason  was  believed  to  have  offered 
the  first  sacrifices,  when  the  Axgonauts  were  as- 
sembled for  their  expedition.  (Athen.  xiii.  p. 
572.)  [L.S.] 

HEURIPPE  (Ei}pfvira),  the  finder  of  horses,  a 
surname  of  Artemis,  imder  which  Odysseus  was  said 
to  have  built  her  a  temple  at  Pheneus  in  common 
with  Poseidon  Hippius,  when  at  length  he  thero 
found  his  lost  horses.  (Pans.  viii.  14.  §4.)    [L.S.1 

HIARBAS  i'ldp€as),  a  king  of  the  Numidians, 
who  supported  Domitius  Ahenobarbus  and  the  re- 
mains of  the  Marian  party  in  Africa.  It  seems 
proliable  that  he  was  established  on  the  throne  by 
Domitius,  in  the  place  of  Hiempsal,  who  had  given 
offence  to  Marius.  On  the  arrival  of  Pompey  in 
Africa  (b.  c.  81),  Hiarbas  supported  Domitius  with 
a  large  force,  and  shared  in  his  defeat :  after  which 
he  fell  into  the  conqueror^s  hands,  and  vras  put  to 
death.  (Plut  Pomp.  12;  Liv.EpiL  Ixxxiz.;  Oros. 
V.  21 ;  Eutrop.  v.  9.)  The  name  is  very  variously 
written,  but  the  above  is  probably  the  most  correct 
form.  [E.  H.  B.] 

HICANUS,  a  statuary,  who  made  ^'athletas  et 
armatos  et  venatores  sacrificantesque.**  (Plin. 
H,  N,  xxxiv.  8.  s.  19.  §  34.)  [P.  S.] 

HICE'SIUS  ('lW«riOj),  a  writer  quoted  by 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  as  having  written  a  work 
concerning  mysteries,  in  which  he  treated  inciden- 
tally of  the  religion  of  the  Scythians.  (Clem.  Pro- 
trept.  p.  19.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

HICE'SIUS  (*IiCf«rtoO,  a  physician,  who  Uved 
probably  at  the  end  of  the  first  century  b.  c,  as  he 
is  quoted  by  Crito  (ap.  GaL  De  Compos.  Medieam, 
sec.  Gen.  v.  3,  vol.  xiii.  p.  786, 7),  and  was  shortly 
anterior  to  Strabo.  He  was  a  follower  of  Erasis- 
tratus,  and  was  at  the  head  of  a  celebrated  medical 
school  established  at  Smyrna.  (Stmb.  xii.  8,  sub 
fin.)  He  is  several  times  quoted  by  Athenaeus, 
who  says  (ii.  p.  59)  that  he  was  a  friend  of  the 
physician  Menodorus  ;  and  also  by  Pliny,  who  calli 
him  '*  a  physician  of  no  small  authority.**  {H.  N, 
xxvii.  14.)  There  are  extant  two  coins,  stmck  in 
his  honour  by  the  people  of  Smyrna,  which  are 
described  and  illustrated  by  Mead  in  his  Dia$ert. 
de  Numia  quibusdam  a  Smymaeii  in  Medicorwrn 
Honorem  percussiSf  Lend.  4to.  1724;  see  also  Fabric 
Bibl.  Gr.  vol.  xiii  p.  189,  ed.  vet.         [W.  A.  O.] 

nrCETAON  ('Urrdttp),  a  son  of  Laomedon, 
and  &ther  of  Melanippus,  who  is  therefore  called 
'IxrraoKiJuf.  (Hom.  //.  xv.  546,  xx.  238.)  [L.S.] 

HI'CETAS  ClwVoj  or  'Uirris).  1.  A  Syi»- 
cusan,  contemporary  with  the  younger  Dionysiai 
and  Timoleon.  He  is  first  mentioned  as  a  friend 
of  Dion,  after  whose  death  (&  c.  353),  his  wife. 
Arete,  and  his  sister  Aristomache,  placed  themselves 
under  the  care  of  Hicetas.  The  latter  was  at  first 
disposed  to  protect  them,  but  was  afterwards  per* 
suaded  by  the  enemies  of  Dion  to  consent  to  tneit 
destruction,  and  he  accordingly  placed  them  on 
board  a  ship  bound  for  Corinth,  with  secret  instnio- 
tions  that  they  should  be  put  to  death  upon  the 
voyage.  (Plut  Dion,  58.)     In  the  disorders  that 
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ensued,  he  lucceeded  in  establishing  himself  (at 
what  precise  time  we  know  not)  in  the  possession 
of  Leontini,  which  became,  after  the  return  of  the 
younger  Dionysius,  a  rallying  point  for  all  the  dis- 
affected Syracusans.  But  while  Hicetas  was 
secretly  aiming  at  the  expulsion  of  Dionysius,  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  himself  in  his  place,  the 
fears  of  a  Carthaginian  invasion,  and  the  desire  to 
restore  tranquillity  to  the  island,  led  the  Sicilians 
(the  Syracusan  exiles  among  the  rest)  to  send  an 
embassy  imploring  assistance  from  Corinth.  Hi- 
eetas  ostensibly  joined  in  the  request ;  but  as  this 
was  entirely  opposed  to  his  schemes,  he  at  the 
same  time  entered  into  secret  negotiations  with  tho 
Carthaginians.  Meanwhile,  he  had  assembled  a 
eonsiderable  force,  with  which  he  attacked  Syra- 
cuse ;  and  having  defeated  Dionysius  in  a  decisive 
action,  made  himself  master  of  the  whole  city,  ex- 
cept the  island  citadel,  in  which  he  kept  the  tyrant 
closely  besieged.  (Plut  Timol.  1,  2,  7,  9,  11; 
Died.  xvi.  65,  67,  68.)  This  was  the  state  of 
things  when  Timoleon,  having  eluded  the  vigilance 
of  the  Carthaginians,  landed  in  Sicily  (b.  c  344). 
Hicetas,  learning  that  that  general  was  advancing 
to  occupy  Adranum,  hastened  thither  to  anticipate 
him,  but  was  defeated  with  heavy  loss ;  and  shortly 
afterwards  Dionysius  surrendered  the  citadel  into 
the  hands  of  the  Corinthian  leader.  Hicetas,  find- 
ing that  he  had  now  to  cope  with  a  new  enemy, 
and  having  fidled  in  an  attempt  to  rid  himself  of 
Timoleon  by  assassination,  determined  to  have  re- 
course openly  to  the  assistance  of  Carthage,  and 
introduced  Mago,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  fleet 
and  army,  into  the  port  and  city  itself  of  Syracuse. 
Their  joint  operations  were,  however,  unsuccessful ; 
while  they  were  engaged  in  an  attempt  upon  Car 
tana.  Neon,  the  commander  of  the  Corinthian  gar- 
rison, recovered  Achradina ;  and  shortly  afterwards 
Mago,  alarmed  at  the  disaffection  among  his  mer- 
cenaries, and  apprehensive  of  treachery,  suddenly 
withdrew,  with  all  his  forces,  and  returned  to 
Carthage.  (Plut  Timol.  12,  13,  16—20;  Died, 
xvi.  68 — 70,  who,  however,  erroneously  places  the 
departure  of  Mago  before  the  surrender  of  Diony- 
sius.) Hicetas  was  now  unable  to  prevent  Timo- 
leon from  making  himself  wholly  master  of  Syracuse ; 
and  the  latter,  as  soon  as  he  had  settled  affairs 
there,  turned  his  arms  against  Leontini ;  and  would 
probably  have  succeeded  in  expelling  Hicetas  from 
thence  also,  had  not  the  Carthaginian  invasion  for 
a  time  required  all  his  attention.  But  after  his 
great  victory  at  the  Crimissus  (b.  c.  339),  he  soon 
remimed  his  project  of  freeing  Sicily  altogether 
from  the  tyrants.  Hicetas  had  concluded  a  league 
with  Mamercus,  ruler  of  Catana,  and  they  were 
supported  by  a  body  of  Carthaginian  auxiliaries 
sent  them  by  Gisco ;  but  though  they  at  first  gained 
some  partial  successes,  Hicetas  was  totally  defeated 
by  Timoleon  at  the  river  Damurias,  and  soon  after 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  by  whom  he  was 
put  to  death,  together  with  his  son  Eupolemus. 
His  wife  and  daughters  were  carried  to  Syracuse, 
where  they  were  barbarously  executed,  by  order  of 
the  people,  in  vengeance  for  the  fate  of  Arete  and 
Aristomache.  (Plut.  TtmoL  21,  24,  30—33;  Diod. 
xvi.  72,  73,  81,  82.) 

2.  Tyrant  of  Syracuse,  during  the  interval  be- 
tween the  reign  of  Agathocles  and  that  of  Pyrrhus. 
After  the  death  of  Agathocles  (b.  c.  289),  his  sup- 
posed assassin,  Maenon,  put  to  death  Archagathus, 
the  grandson  of  the  tyrant;  and  assuming  the  com- 
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mand  of  the  army  with  which  the  latter  was  be- 
sieging Aetna,  directed  his  arms  against  Syracnse. 
Hereupon  Hicetas  was  sent  against  him  by  the 
Syracusans,  with  a  considerable  army:  but  after 
the  war  had  continued  for  some  time,  without  any 
decisive  result,  Maenon,  by  calling  in  the  aid  of 
the  Carthaginians,  obtained  the  superiority,  and  the 
Syracusans  were  compelled  to  conclude  an  ignomi- 
nious  peace.  Soon  after  ensued  the  revolati(m 
which  led  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Campanian  mer- 
cenaries, afterwards  known  as  the  Mamertines: 
and  it  must  have  been  shortly  after  this  that 
Hicetas  established  himself  in  the  supreme  power, 
as  we  are  told  by  Diodonis  that  he  ruled  nine 
years.  The  only  events  of  his  government  that  axe 
recorded  are  a  war  with  Phintias,  tyrant  of  Agri- 
gentum,  in  which  he  obtained  a  considerable  vic- 
tory, and  one  with  the  Carthagmians,  by  whom  he 
was  defeated  at  the  river  Terias.  He  was  at  length 
expelled  from  Syracuse  by  Thynion,  an  event 
which  took  place  not  long  before  the  arrind  of 
Pjrrrhus  in  Sicily,  and  must  therefore  be  referred 
either  to  279  or  278  a.  c,  either  of  which  dates  is 
consistent  enough  with  the  period  of  nine  years 
allotted  to  his  reign  by  Diodoros.  (Diod.  Eax, 
Hoesch,  xxi.  12,  13,  xxii.  2,  6.) 

There  are  extant  gold  coins  stmck  at  Syracuse 
bearing  the  name  of  Hicetas:  from  the  inscription 
on  these  EHI  IKETA,  it  is  clear  that  he  never 
assumed  the  title  of  king,  like  hii  contempoiary 
Phintias,  at  Agrigentum.  [E.  H.  B.] 


COIN  OF  HICBTAS. 

HrCETAS  ('iK^as),  one  of  the  earlier  Pytha- 
goreans, and  a  native  of  Syracnse.  Cieeio,  on 
the  authority  of  Theophrastus  (uicad.  Quaed.  ii. 
39),  tells  us  that  he  conceived  the  heave^v  bodies 
to  be  stationary,  while  the  earth  was  the  only 
moving  body  in  the  universe,  revolving  round  an 
axis  with  great  swiftnesa.  Diogenes  Laisrtias  also 
(viii.  85)  says  that  some  ascribed  this  doctrine  to 
him,  while  others  attributed  it  to  Philolauf.  (Fa- 
bric. BiU,  Graec  vol.  i.  p.  847.)         IC  P.  M.] 

HIDRIEUS.     [Idrmus.] 

HIEMPSAL  CUfi^s,  Plut ;  'Ufj^oftos^ Diod.; 
'IcfA!f«(Aas,  Appian).  The  name  ii  probably  a  cor- 
ruption of  Hicemsbol.  (Oe8enias,£ti»7.  Pkoi^Mom. 
p.  198.)  1.  A  son  of  Micipsa,  king  of  Numidia, 
and  grandson  of  Masinissa.  Midpsa,  on  his  death- 
bed, left  his  two  sons,  Adherbal  and  Hiempsal, 
together  with  his  nephew,  Jugurtha,  joint  heirs  of 
his  kingdom.  But  the  unprmcipled  ambition  of 
Jugurtha,  and  the  jealousy  of  him  long  entertained 
by  the  other  two,  rendered  it  certain  that  thia 
arrangement  could  not  be  of  long  duration ;  and  at 
the  very  first  meeting  of  the  three  princes  their 
animosity  displayed  itself  in  the  most  flagrant 
manner.  Hiemfwal  especially,  as  the  younger  of 
the  two  brothers,  and  of  the  m<Mt  impetiunu 
character,  allowed  his  feelings  to  break  forth,  and 
gave  mortal  ofience  to  JugurUia.  After  this  inter- 
view, it  being  agreed  to  divide  the  kiogdom  of 
Numidia,  as  well  as  the  treasures  of  the  late  kiitf, 
between  the  three  princes,  they  took  up  their 
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qnarten  in  different  towns  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ciita;  but  Hiempaid  having  imprudently  etta- 
Uithed  liimaelf  at  Thirmida,  in  a  house  belonging 
to  a  draendent  of  Jugurtha,  the  ktter  took  adran- 
ti^  of  thia  circumstance  to  introduce  a  body  of 
aimed  men  into  the  house  during  the  night,  who 
pat  to  death  the  unhappy  prince,  together  with 
many  of  his  followers.  (Sail.  Jug,  5,  9,  1 U  12 ; 
Diod.  Ban,  Valei.  zxxt.  p.  605  ;  Flor.  iiL  2.)  Such 
is  Sallnst*s  narrative.  Livy,  on  the  contrary,  ap- 
pears, to  fiur  as  we  can  judge  from  the  words  of  his 
^itomist,  to  represent  the  death  of  Hiempsal  as 
the  result  of  open  hostilities.  (Liv.  EpU,  Ixii.) 
Qrociiis,  who  probably  followed  Livy,  says  only 
Hkmjmdtm  oeoidit  (▼.  15). 

2:  King  of  Numidia,  and  fiither  of  Juba,  the 
adrenary  of  Caesar.  (Caes.  B.  C.  iL  25 ;  Suet 
Com,  71.)  It  amiears  from  an  inscription  pro- 
sored  by  Reinesius  and  Spon,  that  he  was  a 
gnmdson  of  Masfnissa,  and  son  of  Oulussa.*  (See 
WesiL  ad  Diod,  vol  ii.  p.  607.)  If  this  account 
ba  emrect,  he  was  already  a  taan  of  advanced  age, 
when  we  find  bun  mentioned  as  affording  shelter 
to  the  young  Maxius  and  Cethegus,  after  the  tri- 
umph of  the  party  of  Sulla  at  Rome,  b.  c.  88.  At 
what  time  he  obtained  the  sovereignty,  or  over 
what  part  of  Numidia  his  rule  extended,  we  have 
no  information,  none  of  the  Roman  historians 
having  mentioned  the  arrangements  adopted  in  re- 
gard to  Numidia  after  the  Jugurthine  war.  But 
though  Hiempsal  received  at  his  court  the  refugees 
of  the  Marian  party,  as  already  stated,  he  was  &r 
fnmi  determined  to  espouse  their  cause,  and  sought 
to  detain  them  in  a  kind  of  honourable  captivity, 
while  he  awaited  the  issue  of  events.  They,  how* 
ever,  made  their  escape,  and  joined  the  elder 
Mariua.  (Pint  ilfor.  40;  Appian,B.C.  L  62.)  In 
consequence,  probid>ly,  of  his  conduct  on  this  ooca- 
■ion,  he  was  i^rwards  expeUed  from  the  throne  of 
Numidia  by  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  the  leader 
of  the  Manan  party  in  Africa,  and  Hiarbas  esta- 
blished in  his  stead ;  but  when,  in  b.  c.  81,  Pompey 
landed  in  Africa,  and  overthrew  Domitius,  he  drove 
out  Hiarbas  in  his  turn,  and  reinstated  Hiempsal 
on  the  throne.  (Plut.  Pomp.  12  ;  Appian,  B.  C. 
i  80.)  He  appears  to  have  remained  in  undis- 
puted possession  of  the  kingdom  from  this  period 
till  his  death,  the  date  of  which  is  not  mentioned, 
but  it  may  be  inferred  from  the  incidental  notice  in 
Suetonius  (Oaet.  71)  that  he  was  still  alive  as  late 
as  B.  c  62.  Cicero  also  refers  to  him  in  an  oration 
delivered  the  preceding  year  {Adv,  BuUum^  Or.  ii. 
22)  in  terms  that  evidently  imply  that  he  was  then 
still  m  the  throne.  The  peculiar  privil^s  there 
adverted  to,  as  possessed  by  the  lands  of  Hiempsal 
in  Africa,  were  probably  conceded  to  him  by  Pom- 
pey. Many  of  the  Oaetulian  tribes  were  at  the 
same  time  subjected  to  his  authority.  (Hirt.  B. 
A/r,  56.)  Sallust  also  cites  {Jug*  17),  as  an  au- 
thority for  some  of  his  statements  concerning  the 
early  history  of  Africa,  certain  books  written  in  the 
Pmuc  language — qui  regi»  Iliemptalis  dioebautur. 

*  It  seems,  however,  that  there  is  considerable 
doubt  as  to  the  true  reading  of  the  inscription  in 
ouestioo :  according  to  the  version  given  by  Belley 
(Mim.  de  CAcad,  des  Inter,  vol.  xxrviii.  p.  104.) 
and  Eckhel  (vol  iv.  p.  158),  it  would  make  Hiemp- 
sal a  son  of  Cauda,  and,  consequently,  great-grand- 
■on  of  Maainissa,  which  is  certainly  upon  chroncdo- 
gical  grounds  more  probable. 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Hiempsal  here  meant 
is  the  present  one ;  nor  does  there  seem  any 
reason  to  suppose,  with  Heeren  (/ctssa.  voL  iv. 
p.  21),  that  Sdlust  meant  to  designate  him  only 
as  the  proprietor,  not  the  author,  of  the  work  in 
question.  [E.  H.  B.] 

HI'ERA  ('Upa),  the  wife  of  Telephua,  who  in 
the  Trojan  vrar  conunanded  the  Mysian  women  on 
horseback.  Late  traditions  described  her  ai  ez- 
ceUing  in  beauty  Helena  herself.  She  fell  by  the 
hand  of  Nireus.    (Philostr.  Her,  ii  18.)     [L.  S.] 

HI'ERAS,  a  Oalatian,  who  was  ambasndor  £» 
king  Deiotarus  at  Rome,  when  Cicero  defiended  that 
prince  in  &  c.  45  (Cic  fro  DeUd,  15.  §  41,  42). 
With  the  devotion  of  an  Oriental,  Hieras  ofiered 
himself  to  the  torture  in  proof  of  his  master^s  inno- 
cence. (SchoL  GronoT.  ad  JMoL  p.  424 ;  OrellL) 
Hieras  was  at  Rome  in  the  following  year  also,  B.a 
44.  (ac.  adAtLl6.^)  [ W. E D.] 

HI'ERAX  ('IWX  the  name  of  two  mythical 
personages,  respecting  whom  nothing  of  interest  is 
related.    (Ap<dL  il  1.  §  3 ;  Ant  Lib.  a)   [L.  &] 

HI'ERAX  CUpa^y.  1.  A  musician  of  the 
Mythic  period,  before  the  Trojan  vrar.  He  is  said 
to  have  invented  the  Hieracian  measure,  i^/ior 
Itpdntos,  and  to  have  been  the  friend  and  diseipla 
of  Olympus  the  musician.  He  died  young.  (Pol- 
lux, iT.  10 ;  Fabr.  BibL  Or.  vol  L  pp.  136  and 
726.) 

2.  A  writer,  from  whose  work  IIs^  9imuoafhnis 
a  quotation  is  made  in  the  Iwrid  (  Violetum)  of  Ar- 
senius,  of  Monembasia,  first  published  by  Wala, 
8vo.  Stuttgpud,  1882. 

Then  is  a  citation  tnm  Hieraz,  perhaps  the 
same  as  that  contained  in  the  works  of  Arsaiins, 
among  the  ymiuu  subjoined  to  the  edition  of  Gal- 
lima^ns,  printed  by  Frobenius  and  Ejpiscopius,  at 
Basel,  4to.  1532.  (Bandini,  CataL  Codd.  Med. 
Lour,  vol  L  p.  549.) 

3.  A  Christian  teacher,  diaiged  with  heresy  by 
Epiphanius  and  Augustin,  and  classed  by  Photins 
and  Peter  of  Sicily  with  the  Mi>iiM»h*<ii»i«,  Tille- 
mont  and  Cava  apee  in  placing  him  at  the  end  of 
the  third  or  begmning  of  the  fourth  century,  and 
their  judgment  is  confirmed  by  the  manner  in  which 
Epiphanius,  writing  about  A.  o.  375,  refers  to  his 
death.  Epiphanius  writes  the  name  'I^nucos,  John 
of  Damascus  calls  him  Hiersx  (*Upa^)i  in  Augustin 
and  the  work  entitled  JPraedettialui  it  is  writtm 
Hieraca.  According  to  Epiphanius  and  John  of 
Damascus,  he  vras  of  Leontus  {itf  r§  Aieoin^  or 
Leontopolis,  in  Egypt,  and  vras  eminent  for  his 
attainments  in  every  kind  of  knowledge  cultivated 
by  the  Egyptians  and  the  Greeks,  eneciall^  in 
medicine :  but  he  was  perhaps  <mly  sli^tl^,  if  at 
all,  acquainted  with  astronomy  and  mi^pc.  He 
was  thoroughly  versed  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, and  wrote  expositions  of  Uiem.  The  excel- 
lence of  his  lifo,  and  his  power  of  persuasioa, 
enabled  him  to  qpjpead  his  peculiar  news  Teir 
widely  among  the  Ejcyptian  ascetics.  His  ahste- 
nence  was  rmnarkable,  but  not  berjrond  what  his 
constitution  could  bear,  for  he  is  said  to  hava  Hvad 
to  more  than  ninety  years,  and  was  disliMiiislMd 
to  the  dav  of  his  death  by  the  ondiminisbaa  dflar> 
ness  of  his  sight,  and  ty  his  beantifiil  wiitii^. 
His  obnoxious  opinions  were  a  denial  eH  the  rsmr 
rection  of  the  body,  and  of  a  heaven  perotpCibk  \tf 
the  senses ;  the  repudiation  of  mairii^  for  ha  ba- 
lieved  that  none  of  those  who  maiiicd  eoidd  inKsrit 
the  kingdom  of  heaTen ;  the  lajeetioD  fimn  tbt 
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kingdom  of  heaven  of  such  as  die  before  they  hare 
become  moral  agents,  inasmuch  as  they  can  hare 
done  nothing  to  obtiun  admission,  ^  quia  non  sunt 
illis,**  as  Augustin  expresses  it,  **"  nlla  merita  certa- 
minis  quo  vitia  superantur.^  He  held  that  the  Son 
was  truly  begotten  of  the  Father,  and  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  was  from  the  Father ;  but  added  that 
Melchizedek  was  the  Holy  Ghost  Hierax  became 
the  founder  of  a  sect  called  the  Hieracitae  ('Icpoxt- 
Tsu),  into  which,  consistently  enough,  none  but 
unmarried  persons  (conjugia  non  habentes)  were 
admitted.  Those  who  were  regarded  as  his  most 
thorough  disciples  abstained  from  animal  food. 
The  author  of  the  work  Kard  xatrvv  r&v  odpiauav. 
Contra  omne»  Ilaereses^  usually  printed  among  the 
works  of  Athanasius,  says  (c.  9)  that  they  rejected 
the  Old  Testament ;  but  this  must  be  understood 
to  mean  that  they  rejected  it  as  a  perfect  rule  of 
life,  deeming  it  abrogated  by  the  higher  moral 
standard  of  Christianity.  John  of  Damascus  says 
they  used  the  Old  as  well  as  the  New  Testament 
John  of  Carpathus  chains  them  with  denying  the 
human  nature  of  Christ,  and  with  holding  that 
God,  matter,  and  evil,  are  three  original  principles. 
But  Epiphanius  does  not  enumerate  these  among 
their  errors. 

The  works  of  Hierax  were  numerous  ;  he  wrote 
both  in  the  Greek  and  Egyptian  (i.  e.  Coptic)  lan- 
guages :  besides  his  Elxpositions  of  the  Scriptures,  or 
more  probably  as  a  part  of  them,  he  wrote  on  the 
HcMitmeron,  introducing,  says  Epiphanius,  many 
&bles  and  allegories.  He  wrote  also  many  psalms 
or  sacred  songs,  r^aXfw^s  rt  woWoiis  vtwrtpiKoiu 
His  works  are  now  known  only  by  the  few  brief 
citations  of  Epiphanius. 

Lardner  has  shown  the  impropriety  of  classing 
Hierax  and  his  followers  with  the  Manichaeans, 
from  whom  the  earlier  writers  expressly  distinguish 
them ;  but  with  whom  Photius  and  Peter  of  Sicily, 
and,  among  modems,  Fabricius  and  Beausobre  con- 
found them.  Some  have  attempted,  but  without 
just  ground,  to  distinguish  between  Hierax,  the 
reputed  Manichaean,  and  Hieracas,  founder  of  the 
Hieracites.  (Epiphan.  Panarium  Haeres,  67  ; 
Augustin,  De  Haeret.  c  47 ;  Anonymi  Praedet- 
tinatusy  lib.  i.  c  4,  apud  Galland.  Bibl.  Patr.  vol. 
X.  p.  370;  Athanas.  Opera,  voL  il  p.  235,  ed. 
Benedictin ;  Joan.  Damasc.  De  Haeret,  c.  67 ; 
Opera,  vol.  i.  p.  91,  ed.  Lequien  ;  Cave,  Hist,  LUt. 
vol.  i.  p.  161,  ed.  Oxford,  1740—1743  ;  Beausobre, 
Hist,  du  Manichiisme,  liv.  ii.  ch.  7.  §  2,  vol.  i.  p. 
430,  &c ;  Fabric.  Bibf.  Gr,  voL  vii.  p.  321,  vol.  ix.  p. 
246  ;  Lardner,  Credibility,  part  ii.  bk.  i.  c.  6a  § 
7;  Tillemont,  ^ftm,  voL  iv.  p.  4ll,&c.)  [J.  C.  M.] 

HIERA'MENES  {^Upafiiviis),  \a  named  with 
Tissaphemes  and  the  sons  of  Phamaces,  as  contract- 
ing parties  to  the  third  treaty  between  Sparta  and 
Persia,  and  must  therefore  have  been  at  that  time 
(b.  c.  412)  an  important  person  in  Asia  Minor. 
(Thuc.  viiL  58.)  He  is  probably  the  same  who  is 
said  to  have  married  a  sister  of  Dareius,  and  whose 
sons,  Autoboesaces  and  Mitracus,  were  killed  by 
Cyrus  the  Younger,  for  having  fiiiled  to  show  to 
him  a  mark  of  respect  usually  paid  to  the  king 
only.  The  complaint  of  the  parents  to  Dareius 
was  in  part  the  reason  of  the  recall  of  Cyrus, 
B.C  406.     (Xen.  HeU,  iL  1.  §  9.)     [A.  H.  C] 

HIE'RIUS  ('Upiof).  I.  A  rhetorician  of 
Athens,  who  is  mentioned  by  St  Augustin  (Cbn- 
feas.  iv.  14),  and  Suidas  (s.  v.  rio^v^viof),  but  is 
otherwise  unknown. 
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2.  A  son  of  Plutarch  of  Atheni,  and  a  disdplo 
of  Proclus,  the  New  Platonist  (Comp.  Plu- 
tarch us  of  Athens.)  [L.  S.J 

HIEROCLES  CUpoicX^f),  historical.  1.  The  fii- 
ther  of  Hieron  II.,  king  of  Syracuse.  [Hibron  II.} 

2.  A  Carian  leader  of  mercenaries,  which  fonned 
part  of  the  garrison  in  the  forts  of  Athens,  under 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes.  He  discovered  to  his  com- 
manding officer,  Ileracleides,  some  overtures  which 
had  been  made  to  him  by  the  Athenians  to  induce 
him  to  betray  into  their  hands  the  fortress  of  the 
Museum,  and  thus  caused  the  complete  destraction 
of  the  Athenian  force  that  attempted  to  surprise  it 
(Polyaen.  v.  17,  §  1.)  He  is  probably  the  same 
whom  we  find  at  a  subsequent  period  (as  early  as 
B.  c.  278),  holding  the  command  of  the  Peiraeeus 
and  Munychia  for  Antigonus  Gonatas.  His  rela- 
tions with  the  philosopher  Arcesilaus  appear  to 
indicate  that  he  was  a  man  of  cultivated  mind. 
(Diog.  Laert.  ii.  127,  iv.  39;  Droysen,  HeUenism, 
vol  ii.  pp.  84,  206.) 

3.  A  native  of  Agrigentum,  who,  after  the  de- 
feat of  Antiochus  III.  at  Thermopylae  (b.  c  191), 
surrendered  the  island  of  Zacjrnthus,  with  the 
command  of  which  he  had  been  entrusted  by 
Amynander,  to  the  Achaeans.     (Liv.  zxxvi  82.) 

4.  A  Carian  slave,  afterwards  a  charioteer,  ia 
which  capacity  he  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
emperor  Elagabalus  :  he  quickly  rose  to  a  high  place 
in  the  favour  of  that  prince,  and  became  one  of 
the  chief  ministers  of  his  inGsmoiu  debancheries, 
by  which  means  he  obtained  so  firm  a  hold  over 
him,  that  he  continued  to  the  last  to  be  the  chief 
dispenser  of  the  fitvours  and  patronage  of  the  em- 
peror. He  was  put  to  death  by  the  soldiery  in 
a  sedition,  shortly  before  the  death  of  Elagabalus 
himself,  a.  d.  222.  (Dion  Caas.  Ixzix.  15,  19; 
Lamprid.  EUu^b.  6,  15.)  [E.  H.  R] 

H  lEROCLES  CUpoKKiis),  b'Uwy.  1.  A  Greek 
rhetorician  of  Alafaanda  in  Caria,  who,  like  his 
brother  Menecles,  was  distinguished  by  that  kind  of 
oratory  which  was  designated  by  the  name  of  the 
Asiatic,  in  contrast  with  Attic  oratory.  His  brother 
was  the  teacher  of  the  fiunous  Molo  of  Rhodes, 
the  teacher  of  Cicero,  so  that  Hierodes  must  have 
lived  about  b.c.  100.  We  do  not  hear  that  he 
wrote  any  rhetorical  works,  but  his  omtions  appear 
to  have  been  extant  in  the  time  of  Cicero.  {BrtiL 
95,  Orat.  69,  de  OraL  ii.  23;  Stnb.  ziv.  p.  661.) 

2.  The  author  of  a  work  entitled  ^lAioro^t, 
or  the  friends  of  history^  which  ii  refeiied  to 
several  times,  and  seems  to  have  diiefly  oontained 
marvellous  stories  about  men  and  animali.  (Steph. 
Byz.  s.  w.  Bpaxp&ffs,  Tapitwla ;  Tieti.  GUI.  vii. 
146,  716,  &c.)  The  time  at  which  he  lived  it 
uncertain,  though  he  belongs,  in  all  probability,  to 
a  later  date  than  Hierodes  of  Alabaada. 

3.  Of  Hyllarima  in  Caria,  ia  mentioned  by 
Stephanus  Byzantius  (s.  v,  Twdptfta),  and  from 
an  athlete  turned  philosopher.  Whether  he  is  the 
same  as  the  Stoic  who  is  spoken  of  by  Gellius  (ix. 
5),  cannot  be  decided.  Vossins  (<2s  HkL  €frnee, 
p.  453,  &c.,  ed.  Westermann)  conjectores  that  he  ia 
the  same  as  Hierodes  the  author  of  a  work  entitled 
OeconomicHs,  fnm  which  some  extncta  are  pneerved 
in  Stobaeus  (Flor,  Ixxxiv.  20, 28,  Ixxxv.  21,  Ixxiz. 
53,  xxxix.  34—36,  Ixvii.  21—24),  and  that  he  alio 
was  the  author  of  a  work  on  justice  (Stob.  riii. 
19),  though  the  name  is  there  perfaapa  a  mistake  ibr 
Hierax.  (Comp.  ▼.  60,  ix.  66 — 59,  x.  77,  78, 
xdii.  39.)    There  if  also  a  Hieroolei^  oC  wbam 
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there  if  still  extant  a  commentary  on  tbe  golden 
rents  of  Pjthagoras,  and  who  may  be  the  same  as 
the  one  of  HyUarima.  Suidaa,  it  is  true,  calls  him 
an  Alexandrian,  bat  this  may  be  only  because  he 
•todied  philosophy  at  Alexandria.  (Comp.  No.  5.) 
Voisiiis  goes  still  farther,  and  identifies  him  with 
the  Hierocles  who  compared  Apollonius  of  Tyana 
with  Jesos  Christ,  in  a  work  to  which  Eusebius 
wrote  a  reply  (see  No.  4) :  it  is,  however,  not  im- 
possible that  Hierocles  of  Hyllarima  may  be  the 
same  as  the  one  alluded  to  by  Apostolius.  {Pro- 
t«r«.  Tiii.  20,  xi.  90.) 

4.  A  Roman  proconsul  at  first  of  Bithynia,  and 
afterwards  at  Alexandria,  in  the  time  of  Diocletian, 
A.  D.  284 — 305.  It  is  said  that  this  emperor  was 
instigated  to  his  persecution  of  the  Christians,  in 
A.  D.  302,  mainly  by  Hierocles,  who  was  a  man  of 
great  philosophical  acquirements,  and  exerted  all  his 
powers  to  suppress  the  Christians  and  their  religion, 
and  raise  the  polytheistic  notions  of  the  Pagans  by 
attributing  to  them  a  profound  meaning,  which  had 
only  been  misunderstood  and  mistaken  by  the 
Tulgar.  (Lactant.  Instil.  Div.  t.  2,  de  Mori.  Per- 
$eeuL  16.)  With  this  object  in  view,  he  published 
a  work  against  the  Christians,  in  which  he  at- 
tempted to  point  out  contradictions  in  the  Scrip- 
tures in  the  historical  as  well  as  in  the  doctrinal 
portions.  It  bore  the  title  tiSyoi  4>t\aAi$0fir  -wpbt 
rods  XpiffTuwovt,  and  consisted  of  two  books  ; 
the  work  itself  is  lost,  but  we  may  still  form  an  idea 
of  it  from  the  notice  which  Lactantius  takes  of  it 
{Dw.  Imtit  /.  c),  and  more  especially  from  the 
refutation  which  Eusebius  wrote  of  it.  (See  abore, 
p.  1 16.)  We  there  see  that  Hierocles  attacked  the 
character  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and  put 
him  on  an  equality  with  Apollonius  of  Tyana. 
(Comp.  Fabric.  Bibf.  Graec.  vol.  i.  p.  792  ;  Cave, 
Hist.  Lit.  voL  i.  p.  1 31,  voL  ii.  p.  99  ;  Pearson,  Pro- 
legomena to  Hierocles,  p.  xiii.  ed.  Needham,  who, 
however,  confounds  our  Hierocles  with  No.  5. ) 

5.  A  New  Platonist,  who  lived  at  Alexandria 
about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  and  enjoyed 
a  very  great  reputation.  He  is  commonly  con- 
sidered to  be  the  author  of  a  commentary  on  the 
golden  verses  of  Pythagoras,  which  is  still  extant, 
and  in  which  the  author  endeavours  to  give  an 
intelligible  account  of  the  philosophy  of  Pytha- 
goras. The  verses  of  Pythagoras  form  the  basis, 
but  the  commentator  endeavours  to  give  a  suc- 
cinct view  of  the  whole  philosophy  of  Pythagoras, 
whence  his  work  is  of  some  importance  to  us,  and 
may  serve  as  a  guide  in  the  study  of  the  Pytha- 
gorean philosophy.  This  commentary  was  first 
published  in  a  Latin  translation  by  J.  Aurispa, 
Padua,  1474,  4to.,  and  afterwards  at  Rome,  1475, 
1493,  1495,  4to.,  and  at  Basel,  1543,  8vo.  The 
Greek  original  with  a  new  Latin  version  was  first 
edited  by  J.  Curterius,  Paris,  1583,  12mo.  A 
better  edition,  incorporating  also  the  fragments  of 
other  works  of  Hierocles,  was  published  by  J. 
Pearson,  London,  1G54  and  1655,  4to.,  and  with 
additions  and  improvements  by  P.  Needham,  Cam- 
bridge, 1709,  8vo.  A  still  better  edition  of  the 
commentary  alone  is  that  by  R.  Warren,  London, 
1742,  8vo. 

Hierocles  was  further  the  author  of  an  extensive 
work  entitled  UfpX  llpovoias  Ktd  (lfxapfi4tnris  koI 
Tou  iip*  i/jfuy  npds  ri\y  btlay  i^tixovlav  trvvrd^ttts^ 
that  is.  On  Providence,  Fjite,  and  the  reconciliation 
of  man^s  free  will  with  the  divine  government  of 
the  world.     The  whole  consisted  of  seven  books, 
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and  was  dedicated  to  Olympiodorus  ;  but  the  work 
is  now  lost,  and  all  that  has  come  down  to  us  con- 
sists of  some  extracts  from  it  preserved  in  Photius 
(BibLCod.  214,  251).  These  extracU  are  also 
found  separately  in  some  MSS.,  and  were  published 
by  F.  Morelli  at  Paris,  1593  and  1597,  Svo.  They 
are  also  contained  in  Pearson^  and  Needham^s  edi- 
tions of  the  Commentary  on  Pythagoras.  From 
these  extracts  we  see  that  Hierocles  endeavoured  to 
show  the  agreement  between  Plato  and  Aristotle 
against  the  doctrines  of  the  Stoics  and  Epicureans, 
and  to  refute  those  who  attempted  to  deny  the 
Divine  Providence. 

A  third  work  of  an  ethical  nature  is  known  to 
us  from  a  number  of  extracts  in  Stobaeus  (see  the 
passages  referred  to  above,  under  No.  3),  on  jus> 
Uce,  on  reverence  towards  the  gods,  on  the  conduct 
towards  parentsand  relations,  towards  one^s  country, 
on  marriage,  &c.  The  maxims  they  inculcate  are 
of  a  highly  estimable  kind.  The  work  to  which 
these  extracts  belonged  probably  bore  the  title 
Tel  <pi\oao^fjLtva  (Suid.  «.  v.  'Efiwoitiv  ;  Apostol. 
Prov.  ix.  90).  These  extracts  are  likewise  con- 
tained in  Pearson*s  and  Needham^s  editions  of  the 
Commentary.  There  is  another  work,  which  is 
referred  to  under  the  title  of  OlKoyofwc6$f  but  which 
probably  formed  only  a  part  of  the  TA  ^iKwro^ii- 
/*«»'«. 

Lastly,  we  have  to  notice  that  Theosebius,  a  dis- 
ciple of  Hierocles,  published  a  commentary  on  the 
Gorgias  of  Plato,  which  consisted  of  notes  taken 
down  by  the  disciple  in  the  lectures  of  Hierocles. 
(Phot  B&L  Cod.  292.) 

There  is  extant  a  work  called  *A(rrfta,  a  coUec- 
tion  of  ludicrous  tales  and  anecdotes,  droU  ideas, 
and  silly  speeches  of  school  pedants,  &&,  which 
was  formerly  ascribed  to  Hierocles  the  New  Pla- 
tonist ;  but  it  is  obviously  the  production  of  a  very 
insignificant  person,  who  must  have  lived  at  a  later 
time  than  the  New  Platonist  It  was  first  pab- 
lished  by  Marq.  Freherus,  Ladenburg,  1605,  Svo., 
and  afterwards  by  J.  A.  Schier,  Leipxig,  1750, 
Svo.  ;  it  i»  also  contained  in  Pearson^s  and  Need- 
ham^s  editions  of  the  Commentary  on  Pythagoras, 
and  in  J.  de  Rhoer^i  Observatione»  Pkilokjpeaej 
Groningen,  1768,  8vo. 

6.  A  Greek  grammarian,  who  is  known  to  us  only 
as  the  author  of  a  work  entitled  2w4Klhifios,  that  is, 
The  Travelling  Companion,  which  is  intended  as  a 
handbook  for  travellers  through  the  provinces  of  the 
Eastern  empire.  It  was  probably  written  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sixth  century  of  our  era ;  it  con- 
tains a  list  of  64  eparchiae  or  provinces  of  the  East- 
em  empire,  and  of  935  different  towns,  with  brief 
descriptions,  and  is  therefore  of  considerable  import- 
ance for  the  geography  of  those  countries.  The 
first  edition  in  C.  a  S.  Paulo,  Geograph.  Saer.^  Paris, 
1641,  and  Amsterdam,  1704,  fol.,  is  incomplete. 
Better  editions  are  those  in  E.  Schelstraten^s  Anti- 
quitcu  Eodes.  Illtatr.,  Rome,  1697,  voL  ii.,  and  in 
vol.  L  of  Banduri^s  Imperium  OrienL ;  but  by  far 
the  best  edition  is  that  of  P.  Wesseling,  in  his 
Veterwn  Romanorum  Itineraria^  Amsterdam,  1735, 
4to.,  p.  631,  &e.  [L.  S.] 

HIEROCLES  CUpoKXris)^  the  author  of  a 
treatise  on  veterinary  surgery,  of  which  only  lome 
fragments  remain,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the 
collection  of  writers  on  this  subject,  first  published 
in  Latin  by  Joannes  Ruellius,  Paris,  1530,  f^, 
and  afterwards  in  Greek  by  Simon  Grynaeus, 
Basel,  1 537, 4to.    Nothing  is  known  of  the  efents 
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of  liis  life,  except  that  he  is  supposed  to  have  been 
a  lawyer  by  profession,  and  not  a  veterinary  sur- 
geon, and  to  have  lived  in  the  tenth  century  after 
Christ,  as  he  dedicated  his  work  to  Cassianus 
Bassus.  He  is  perhaps  the  same  writer  who  is 
quoted  in  tho  Geoponica.  An  analysis  of  his 
opinions,  so  far  as  they  can  be  gathered  from  the 
fragments  that  remain,  is  given  by  Haller  in  his 
Biblioth.  Medic.  Prod,  vol  i.  p.  290  ;  see  also 
Fabric  BiU.  Gr.  vol  vi.  p.  497,  ed.  vet.  [W.A.G.] 

niERON  I.  i'Upofy)^  tyrant  of  Syracuse, 
was  son  of  Deinomenes  and  brother  of  Gelon,  whom 
he  succeeded  in  the  sovereignty,  B.  c.  478.  We 
know  scarcely  any  thing  of  his  personal  history 
previous  to  his  accession,  except  that  he  supported 
his  brother  in  his  various  wars,  and  appears  to 
have  taken  an  active  part  in  the  great  victory  of 
Himera,  as  his  share  in  the  glory  of  that  day  was 
commemorated  by  Gelon  himself  in  the  inscription 
at  Delphi  which  recorded  his  triumph.  (Schol.  cui 
Pind,  Pyih,  i.  15.5,  ii.  115.)  It  is  stated  by  Dio- 
dorus  (xi.  38)  that  Hieron  was  appointed  by 
Gelon  as  his  successor,  though  it  appears  from 
other  authorities  that  that  prince  left  an  in&nt  son ; 
hence  it  may  well  be  suspected  that  he  assumed 
the  government  in  the  first  instance  only  in  his 
nephew's  name,  and  subsequently  took  possession 
of  it  for  himself.  In  either  case  it  is  clear  that  he 
was  virtually  sovereign  of  Syracuse  from  the  time 
of  Gelon's  death,  but  his  rule  was  soon  distin- 
guished from  that  of  his  brother  by  its  greater 
severity  and  more  tyrannical  character.  Its  tran- 
quillity was  early  disturbed  by  his  jealousy  of  his 
brother  Polyzelus,  to  whom  Gelon  had  left  the 
command  of  the  army  and  the  hand  of  his  widow 
Demarete.  This  connection  secured  to  Polyzelus 
the  powerful  support  of  Theron  of  Agrigentum  (the 
fiftther  of  Demarete),  and,  united  with  his  great 
popularity,  sufficed  to  render  him  an  object  of  sus- 
picion to  Hieron.  The  latter  is  said  to  have  em- 
ployed him  in  a  military  expedition  against  the 
Sybarites  in  Italy,  or,  according  to  another  account, 
in  Sicily  itself,  in  hopes  that  he  might  perish  in 
the  war.  The  failure  of  this  design  led  to  an  open 
rupture  between  the  two  brothers,  and  Polyzelus 
took  refuge  with  Theron,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
preparing  to  support  him  by  arms,  when  a  reconcili- 
ation was  effected,  and  a  treaty  of  peace  concluded 
between  him  and  Hieron,  which  is  attributed  by 
some  accounts  to  the  intervention  of  the  poet 
Simonides.  (Schol.  ad  Pind.  Ol.  ii.  29,  37.)  Ac- 
cording to  Diodonis  (xi.  48),  on  the  contrary,  it 
was  owing  to  the  conduct  of  Hieron  himself,  who, 
instead  of  listening  to  the  overtures  of  the  citizens 
of  Himera,  and  espousing  their  cause  against  The- 
ron, gave  him  information  of  their  designs;  in 
gratitude  for  which,  Theron  abandoned  his  hostile 
intentions.  Ry  the  treaty  thus  concluded,  Poly- 
zelus was  restored  to  his  former  position  at  Syra- 
cuse, while  Hieron  himself  married  a  sister  of  the 
Agrigentine  ruler.     (Schol.  ad  Pind.  I.  c.) 

Our  information  concerning  the  events  of  the 
reign  of  Hieron  is  very  imperfect,  but  the  detached 
and  fragmcntiry  notices  which  alone  remain  to  us 
attest  the  great  power  and  influence  that  he  must 
have  possessed.  In  Sicily  he  made  himself  master 
of  the  powerful  cities  of  Naxos  and  Catana,  the 
inhabitants  of  which,  according  to  a  favourite 
policy  of  the  Sicilian  tyrants,  he  removed  from 
their  native  seats,  and  established  them  at  I^eon- 
tini,  while  he  repoopled  Catana  with  Syracusans, 
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and  other  colonists  of  Dorian  origin  ;  and  haTing 
changed  its  name  to  Aetna,  caused  himielf  to  be 
proclaimed  the  founder  of  the  new  city.    (Diod.  xi. 
49  ;  SchoL  ad  Pind,  OL  I  35,  Pyth,  I  1,  120.) 
At  a  very  early  period  of  hit  reign  also  we  find 
him  interposing  in  the  afl^urs  of  the  Greek  cities  in 
the  south  of  Italy,  and  preventing  the  dettraction 
of  Locri  by  Anaxilas  of  Rhegium,  which  he  appears 
to  have  effected  by  the  mere  appvehension  of  bis 
power,  without  having  actually  recourse  to  aims. 
(Schol.  ad  Pind,  Pyth.  i.  98,  ii.  34.)     Some  years 
Later  he  again  interiered  on  behalf  of  the  sons  of 
the  same  Anaxilas,  and  by  urging  them  to  put  for- 
ward their  claim  to  the  sovereign  power,  succeeded 
in  effecting  the  expulsion  of  Micythus  £rom  Rhe- 
gium.   (Diod.  xi.  66.)    The  death  of  Theron  in 
B.  c.  472,  and  the  violence  of  his  son  Thrasydaeus, 
involved  Hieron  in  hostilities  with  Agrigentum, 
but  he  defeated   Thrasydaeus  in  a  great  battle, 
which  contributed  essentially  to  the  downfid  of 
that  tyrant ;  and  after  his  expulsion  Hieron  was 
readily  induced  to  giant  peace  to  the  Agrigentines. 
(Diod.  xi.  53.)     But  by  far  the  most  important 
event  of  his  reign  was  tne  gxeat  victory  which  he 
obtained  over  the  Etruscan  fleet  near  Cumae  (b.  a 
474),  and  which  appears  to  have  efl^ually  broken 
the  naval  power  of  that  nation.  The  Etruscans  had 
attacked  Cumae  and  the  neighbouring  Greek  settle- 
ments in  Campania  with  a  powerful  fleet,  and  the 
Cumaeans  invoked  the  assistance  of  Hieron,  who, 
though  suffering  at  the  time  from  ilhaess,  appears 
to  have  commanded  in  person  the  fleet  which  he 
destined  to  their  support.     (Pind.  Ppk,  i.  137  ; 
and  Schol.  ad  loc;  Diod.  xL  51.)     Of  the  victory 
he  there  obtained,  and  which  was  celebrated  by 
Pindar,  an  interesting  memorial  has  been  preserved 
to  our  own  days,  in  a  bronze  helmet  found  at 
Olympia  in  1817,  and  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
which  appears  from  the  inscription  it  bears  to  have 
formed  part  of  the  rooils  consecrated  by  Hieron  on 
this  occasion  to  the  Olympian  Zeus.    (Rose,  Inscr, 
Chraee.   Vetutt,  p.  66  ;  Boeckh^s  Pindar,  toL  iii.  p. 
225.)     It  was  probably  after  this  victory  that  he 
sent  the  colony  to  Pithecusa  or  Ischia,  mentioned 
by  Strabo  (v.  p.  248.) 

How  far  the  internal  prosperity  of  Syrscuse, 
under  the  rule  of  Hieron,  corresponded  with  this 
external  show  of  power  we  have  no  means  of 
judging,  but  all  accounts  agree  in  representing  his 
government  as  much  more  despotic  than  that  of 
Gelon.  He  fortified  his  power  by  the  maintenance 
of  a  large  guard  of  mercenary  troops,  and  evinced 
the  suspicious  character  of  a  tyrant  by  the  employ- 
ment of  numerous  spies  and  informers.  (Arist. 
Pol.  V.  11  ;  Diod.  xi.  48,  67  ;  but  comp.  Plut  de 
Ser,  Num.  Vind,  p.  551.)  In  one  respect,  how- 
ever, he  was  superior  to  his  brother — in  the  liberal 
and  enlightened  patronage  that  he  extended  to  men 
of  letters,  which  has  contributed  very  much  to  cast 
a  lustre  over  his  name.  His  court  became  the 
resort  of  the  most  distinguished  poets  and  philoso- 
phers of  the  day.  Aeschylus,  Pindar,  and  Baochy- 
lides  are  recorded  as  having  taken  up  their  aboae 
with  him,  and  we  find  him  associating  in  fnexuily 
intercourse  with  Xenophanes,  Epicnarmus,  and 
Simonides.  (Aclian.  F. //.  iv.  15;  Pans.  L  2.  $ 
3  ;  Schol.  ad  Pind,  Pyth.  ii.  131,  167;  Athen. 
iii.  p.  121,  xiv.  p.  656 ;  Plut  Apophtk,  p.  175.) 
His  intimacy  with  the  latter  was  particularly  cele- 
brated (Pseud.  Plat.  Ejnst.  2),  and  has  been  made 
the  subject  by  Xenophon  of  an  imaginary 
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MitSded  the  Hieron  (Xen.  Opp.  toiD.T.  ed.  Sdmei- 
d«l  but,  from  the  advioe  there  pot  into  the  moath 
of  vim  ph3etopher,  ■•  well  as  frun  the  hints  inter- 
mswd  bj  I^du,  in  the  midst  of  his  pndses  and 
flatteries,  we  may  gather  that  there  was  much  to 
dksppsove  of  in  ue  eonduct  of  Hierai  towards 
kis  sabjects  and  dependants.  (See  Boeckh,  «d 
Fmi,  PfA.  i  81 — 88.)  His  love  of  magnificence 
was  aspedaDy  displayed,  as  was  the  custom  of  the 
day,  in  the  great  contests  of  the  Grecian  games, 
and  his  rietones  at  Olympia  and  Delphi  hare  been 
;iMip0>«*|i«»<l  by  Pindar.  He  also  sent,  in  imitation 
of  hie  brother  Gdon,  ^lendid  oflkrings  to  the 
aanctnaiy  at  DelphL  (Pans,  vi  12.  §  1;  Athen. 
▼la  231,282.) 

We  are  told  that  Hieren  was  afflicted  daring  the 
latter  yean  of  his  life  by  the  stone,  and  that  painful 
mafaidy  was  probably  the  canse  of  his  death,  which 
took  place  at  Catena,  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his 
reign,  B.C.  467.  (Schol  ad  Find,  01.  i.  1,  PyO. 
i.  89,  iil  1 ;  Plat  de  Pftk,  Orae.  19  ;  Diod.  zi. 
38,  sis.)  Aristotle,  indeed,  lays  that  he  reigned 
only  ten  yean  {PoL  ▼.  12),  bat  the  dates  of  Dio- 
donis,  which  are  consistent  with  one  another,  are 
confirmed  1^  the  sch<diast  on  Pindar,  and  hare 
been  justly  preferred  by  Clinton  (F.  H.  toI.  iL  p. 
38,  267).  He  was  interred  with  much  pomp  at 
Catena,  and  obtained  heroic  honoun  as  Uie  new 
fiBOttder  of  that  dty,  bat  his  tomb  was  sabseqoently 
destroyed  by  the  old  inhabitants,  when  they  re> 
turned  thither,  after  the  expnUion  of  the  Aetnaean 
colonists.  (Diod.  xL  66  ;  Strab.  ri.  p.  268.)  He 
had  one  son,  Deinomenes,  by  his  fint  wife,  a 
daughter  of  Nicocles,  a  Syracusan :  by  his  sabse- 
qucnt  marriage  with  the  sister  of  Theron  already 
mentioned  he  left  no  issue.  (SchoL  ad  Pind,  PyUL 
L  112.)  The  scholiast  here  calls  her  the  cousin 
{ibf^ii^/U^  of  Theron,  but  she  is  elsewhere  repeatedly 
termed  his  sister  (adOLu.  29,  37).     [E.  H.  B.] 

HIERON  II.,  kmg  of  Syracuss,  was  the  son 
of  Hierodes,  a  Syracusan  of  illustrioas  birth,  who 
daimed  descent  from  the  great  Oelon,  the  victor  at 
Himera.  He  was  howeTer  illegitimate,  being  the 
oflBipring  of  a  female  servant,  in  conseqnence  of 
which  it  is  said  that  he  was  exposed  as  an  infimt, 
but  that  some  omens  prophetic  of  his  fatare  great- 
ness caused  his  father  to  relent,  and  bring  him  up 
with  care  and  attention.  (Justin,  xxiii.  4 ;  Zonar. 
TiiL  6.)  The  year  of  his  birth  cannot  be  fixed 
with  certainty,  bot  it  must  have  taken  place  before 
B.  a  306 ;  hence  he  was  at  least  thirty  yean  old 
when  the  departure  of  Pyrrhus  from  Sicily  (&  c. 
275)  left  the  Syracusans  without  a  leader.  Hieron 
had  already  distinguished  himself  in  the  wan  of 
that  monarch,  and  had  acquired  so  much  frvour 
with  the  soldiery,  that  the  Syracusan  army,  on  oc- 
casion of  some  dispute  with  the  people  of  the  city, 
appointed  him,  together  with  Artemidorus,  to  be 
their  general ;  and  he  had  the  skill  and  address  to 
procure  the  ratification  of  his  command  from  the 
people,  and  conciliate  the  affections  of  the  mul- 
titude as  effectually  as  he  hod  those  of  the  soldien. 
But  his  ambition  did  not  stop  here.  By  his  mar- 
riage with  the  daughter  of  Leptines,  at  that  time 
unquestionably  the  most  distinguished  and  influ- 
ential citixen  at  Syracuse,  he  secured  for  himself 
the  most  powerful  support  in  the  councils  of  the 
republic  But  he  felt  that  he  could  not  rely  on 
the  army  of  mercenaries,  which,  though  they  had 
been  the  first  to  raise  him  to  power,  he  weU  knew 
to  be  fickle  and  treacherous ;  he  therefore  took  an 
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oppottonhy  duroig  the  war  wHh  the 

(who,  after  the  departore  of  Pynhviy  had  ittn^eA 
the  Syracuans),  to  abandon  theoe  treepa  to  the 
enemy,  by  whom  they  were  almosi  i&  cot  to 
pieces,  while  Hieron,  with  the  Syracnstti  chinaa, 
who  had  kept  akwf  from  the  eonbat,  effectsd  m 
safety  his  retreat  to  SyracQse.  Here  he  immedktdy 
proceeded  to  levy  a  new  anny,  and  ae  aoon  as  ha 
had  organised  these  troops,  maiched  Ibith  to  ckM> 
tise  the  Mamertinea,  who  were  natmally  datad 
with  their  victory.  He  aoon  drove  then  oat  ef  all 
the  terriUny  they  had  conqaered,  took  the  citieaef 
Mylae  and  Ahesa,  while  Uiose  of  Tyndaiia,  Aba- 
caennm,  and  Tanremenioni,  dedued  in  hia  fii^foar. 
The  Mamertinea,  thus  hemmed  in  in  a  oofner  ef 
the  ishmd,  ventured  on  a  pitdied  battle  at  the 
river  Longanus,  bat  were  totally  ddisated,  their 
leader,  Cios,  tsken  prisoner,  and  Mes«na  ftaslf 
would  have  probably  fidlen  into  the  hands  of 
Hieron,  had  not  the  mtervention  ef  the  Carthagi- 
nians prevailed  on  him  to  grant  a  peaee  tohia 
humbled  enemies.  On  his  retain  fimn  this  g^oriooa 
expedition,  Hieron  was  saluted  by  his  fisUow- 
dtiaens  with  the  title  of  king,  b.  g.  270.  (Pdyb. 
L  8,  9  ;  Died.  Em.  Hottdu  zxii  p.  499,  500.) 

The  chroDokwy  of  these  events  is  not  very  dear 
(see  Paoa.  vL  12.  g  2  ;  Clinton,  F.  tf  .  voL  ti.  p. 
26  7  ;  and  Droysen,  HeUmitm.  voL  iL  p.  268,  maC), 
but  if  the  date  above  assigned  for  tne  commenoe- 
ment  of  the  reign  of  Hieron  be  oorreet,  it  was  in 
the  year  preceding  his  elevation  to  the  rejal  dig- 
nity (&  c.  272X  that  he  assisted  the  Romans 
during  the  siege  of  Rhegiam  with  siroplies  of  eon, 
as  wdl  as  with  an  anxiliary  force.  (Zmiar.  viiL  6.) 
We  know  nothing  more  of  his  proeeediogs  from 
this  time  until  the  year  264,  nor  can  we  eleorij 
discover  the  relations  in  which  he  stood,  either 
towards  Garthm  or  Rome  ;  it  if  said  indeed  thtt 
the  assistance  ramished  by  him  to  the  latter  had 
given  nmbrue  to  the  Carthaginians  (Dion  Caaik 
Frag,  VaL  57 ;  Zonar.  viiL  6),  and  rendered  than 
nnfiivoarable  to  Hieron,  but  this  dispositioii  did 
not  break  out  into  actoal  hoetifitiea.  His  gnat 
object  seems  still  to  have  been  the  complete  ex- 
polsion  of  the  Mamertines  from  Sidly ;  and  when, 
in  264,  the  Romans  for  the  fint  time  inteipoaed  in 
frvour  of  that  people,  his  indignation  at  ueir  in- 
terfierence  led  him  to  throw  himself  at  onoe  into 
the  arms  of  the  Carthaginians,  with  whom  he  con- 
cluded an  alliance,  and  united  his  forces  with  those 
of  Hanno,  who  had  just  arrived  in  Sicily,  at  the 
head  of  a  huge  army.  [Hanno,  No.  8.]  With 
their  combined  forces  they  proceeded  to  lay  siege 
to  Messana  both  by  sea  and  land,  bnt  thmr  fidled 
in  preventing  the  Roman  consul,  Appins  Cwndiaa, 
from  crossing  the  straits  with  his  anny.  He  hoided 
near  the  Syrscusan  camp,  and  Hieron  gave  hfaa 
battle  the  next  day,  but  met  with  a  partial  deint ; 
and,  aUumed  at  the  aspect  of  affiurs,  and  mistias^ 
ing  the  fiuth  of  his  allies,  suddenly  withdrew  with 
all  his  forces  to  Sviacuse.  Thither,  afier  some 
interval,  Claudius  followed  him,  and  ravaged  the 
open  country  up  to  the  very  walls,  bot  was  mmble 
to  effect  any  thmg  against  the  dty  itsd^  and  waa 
compelled  by  the  broking  out  of  a  peatilentid  dit- 
orderin  his  army  to  retreat.  The  next  year(B.& 
263)  hostilities  were  renewed  by  the  Romans,  and 
the  consuls,  Otacilius  and  Vakiriaa,  not  enj^  Idd 
waste  the  Syracusan  territory,  but  took  nanj  el 
their  smaller  and  dependent  towna ;  and  HiwoB, 
finding  himself  nnaUe  to  cope  Bi^e-faBDded  with 
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the  Roman  power,  and  seeing  little  hope  of  assist- 
ance from  Carthage,  concluded  a  peace  with  Rome. 
The  tenns  of  the  treaty  were  on  the  whole  suf- 
ficiently &vourabIe  ;  Hieron  retained  possession  of 
the  whole  south-east  of  Sicily,  and  the  eastern  side 
of  the  island  as  fifur  as  Tauromenium,  advantages 
which  were  cheaply  purchased  by  the  surrender  of 
his  prisoners  and  the  payment  of  a  large  sum  of 
money.  (Polyb.  i.  11,  12,  15,  16;  Diod.  £«;. 
Jloeseh,  zxiii.  2,  4,  5  ;  Zonar.  viii.  9  ;  Oros.  iv.  7.) 

From  this  time  till  his  death,  a  period  of  little 
less  than  half  a  century,  Hieron  continued  the 
•ted(ast  friend  and  ally  of  the  Romans,  a  policy  of 
which  his  subjects  as  well  as  himself  reaped  the 
benefits,  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  state  of  tranquillity 
and  prosperity  such  as  they  had  never  before 
known  for  so  long  a  period.  But  such  an  interval 
of  peace  and  quiet  naturally  affords  few  materials 
for  history,  and  our  knowledge  of  the  remainder  of 
Hieron^s  long  life  is  almost  confined  to  the  inter- 
change of  good  offices  between  him  and  the 
Romans,  which  cemented  and  confirmed  their 
friendship.  During  the  first  Punic  war  he  was 
frequently  called  upon  to  render  important  services 
to  his  new  allies ;  in  B.  c.  262,  by  the  zeal  and 
energy  which  he  displayed  in  furnishing  supplies 
to  the  Roman  consuls  before  Agrigentum,  he  en- 
abled them  to  continue  the  siege,  and  ultimately 
effect  the  reduction  of  that  important  fortress. 
(Polyb.  i.  18  ;  Zonar.  viii.  10.)  On  a  subsequent 
occasion  we  find  him  sending  them  the  military 
engines  and  artiUery,  by  means  of  which  they  took 
Camarina  (Diod.  Ejtc.  Hoesch,  zxiiL  9),  and  in  255 
displaying  the  utmost  solicitude  in  relieving  the 
wants  of  the  Roman  mariners  and  soldiers  after 
the  dreadful  shipwreck  of  their  fleet  off  Camarina. 
{Id,  ibid,  13.)  Again  in  252  he  is  mentioned  as 
furnishing  the  consul  Aurelius  Cotta  with  ships 
(Zonar.  viii.  14),  and  as  relieving  the  spirits  of  the 
Roman  army  by  an  opportune  supply  of  com,  when 
almost  disheartened,  during  the  long  protracted 
siege  of  Lilybaeum,  B.C.  249.  (Diod.  Exc.  Hoesch, 
xxiv.  1.)  For  these  faithful  services  he  was  re- 
warded by  being  included  under  the  protection  of 
the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  between  Rome  and 
Carthage  in  b.c.  241  (Polyb.  i.  62.  §  8),  and  by 
a  renewal  of  the  treaty  between  him  and  the 
Romans,  which  was  now  changed  into  a  perpetual 
alliance,  the  payment  of  all  tribute  being  henceforth 
remitted.     (Zonar.  viii.  16  ;  Appian,  Sic,  2.) 

During  the  interval  of  peace  between  the  two 
Punic  wars,  Hieron  visited  Rome  in  person,  where 
he  appears  to  have  been  received  with  the  highest 
honours,  and  gave  a  proof  at  once  of  his  wealth 
and  liberality,  by  distributing  a  vast  quantity  of 
com  to  the  people  at  the  secular  games.  (Eutrop. 
iii.  1.)  In  B.C.  222,  after  the  great  victory  of 
M arcellus  over  the  Gauls,  a  portion  of  the  spoils 
taken  on  that  occasion  was  sent  to  him  by  the 
senate  as  a  friendly  offering.  (Plut  Afarc.  8  ; 
Liv.  xxiv.  21.)  The  beginning  of  the  second  Punic 
war  now  came,  to  put  his  fidelity  to  the  highest  test; 
but  he  was  not  found  wanting  to  his  allies  in  the 
hour  of  their  danger.  He  not  only  fitted  out  a 
fleet  to  co-operate  with  that  of  the  consul  Sem- 
pronius  (of  which,  notwithstanding  his  advanced 
age,  he  appears  to  have  taken  the  command  in 
person),  but  offered  to  supply  the  Roman  legions 
and  naval  forces  in  Sicily  with  provisions  and 
clothing  at  his  own  expense.  The  next  year  (217), 
on  receiving  the  tidings  of  the  fatal  battle  of  Thra- 
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symene,  he  hastened  to  send  to  Rome  a  laige  inp- 
ply  of  com,  as  well  as  a  body  of  light-anned 
auxiliaries,  and  ti  golden  statue  of  Victory,  which 
was  consecrated  by  the  Romana  in  the  capitoL 
(Liv.  xxi.  49 — 51,  xxiu  37  ;  Zonar.  viii.  26  ;  VaL 
Max.  iv.  8.)  The  still  heavier  disaster  of  Cannae 
in  the  following  year  (b.  c.  216)  appears  to  have 
produced  as  little  change  in  his  disposition  towards 
the  contending  powers  ;  and  one  of  the  last  acts  of 
his  life  was  the  sending  a  large  supply  of  money 
and  com  to  the  propraetor  T.  OtacUius.  (Liv. 
xxiiL  21.)  The  date  of  his  death  is  nowhere  ex- 
pressly mentioned,  but  it  seems  clear  that  it  must 
have  occurred  before  the  end  of  the  year  216.  (See 
Clinton,  F.  H.  vol.  ii.  p.  267.)  According  to 
Lncian  (Macrdb,  10),  he  nad  attained  the  age  of 
ninety-two :  both  Polybins  and  Livy  speak  of  him 
as  not  less  than  ninety.  (Polyb.  vii.  8  ;  Liv.  xxiv. 
4.)  Pausanias,  who  asserts  that  he  was  murdered 
by  Deinomenes  (vL  12.  $  4),  has  eridently  con- 
founded him  with  his  grandson  Hieronymus. 

It  was  not  towards  the  Romans  alone  that 
Hieron  displayed  his  wealth  and  munificence  in  so 
liberal  a  manner.  His  eyes  were  ever  turned 
towards  Greece  itself^  and  he  sought  to  attract  the 
attention  and  conciliate  the  fitvour  of  the  Greek 
nation  not  only  by  costly  ofierings  at  Olympia  and 
other  places  of  national  resort,  but  by  coming 
forward  readily  to  the  assistance  of  all  who  needed 
it.  A  strikbg  instance  of  this  is  recorded  in  the 
magnificent  presents  which  he  sent  to  the  Rhodians 
when  their  city  had  suffered  from  an  earthquake. 
(Polyb.  V.  88,  vii.  8  ;  Pau*.  vi.  12.  §  2,  15.  §  6.) 
Nor  did  his  steady  attachment  to  the  Romans  pre- 
vent him  from  furnishing  supplies  to  the  Cartha- 
ginians when  the  very  existence  of  their  state  was 
endangered  by  the  war  of  the  mercenaries.  (Polyb. 
i.  83.)  His  internal  administration  appears  to  have 
been  singularly  mild  and  equitable :  tiiongh  he  did 
not  refuse  the  title  of  king,  he  avoided  all  external 
display  of  the  insignia  of  royalty,  and  appeared  in 
public  unattended  by  guards,  and  in  the  gaib-  of  a 
private  citizen.  By  retaining  the  senate  of  the 
republic,  and  taking  care  to  consult  them  upon  all 
important  occasions,  he  preserved  the  forms  of  a 
constitutional  government ;  and  we  are  even  told 
that  he  was  sincerely  desirous  to  lay  aside  the 
sovereign  power,  and  was  only  prevented  from 
doing  so  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  his  subjects. 
(Polyb.  vii.  8  ;  Liv.  xxiv.  4,  5,  22).  The  care  he 
bestowed  upon  the  financial  department  of  his  ad- 
ministration is  sufficiently  attested  by  the  laws 
regulating  the  tithes  of  com  and  othtf  agricoltiiral 
produce,  which,  under  the  name  of  htgf9  Hwnm- 
icae^  are  repeatedly  referred  to  by  Cicero  in  his 
orations  against  Verres ;  and  which,  in  consequence 
of  their  equitable  and  precise  adjustment,  were  re- 
tained by  the  Romans  when  they  reduced  Sicily  to 
a  province.  (Cic  Verr,  iL  13,  iii.  8,  51,  &c.)  At 
the  same  time  he  adorned  the  city  of  Syracnse 
with  many  public  works  of  great  magmficenoe 
as  well  as  of  real  utility,  among  which  are  men- 
tioned temples,  gymnasia,  porticoes,  and  public 
altars  (Athenae.  v.  40 ;  Diod.  zvL  83)  ;  that  his 
care  in  this  respect  was  not  confined  to  Syraraie 
alone  is  proved  by  the  occurrence  of  his  name  on 
the  remarkable  edifices  which  have  been  brought  to 
light  of  late  years  at  Acrae,  now  Palassolo.  (Sea 
the  Duca  di  Serra  di  Falco,  AnHMtii  deUa  SieSia^ 
vol.  iv.  p.  158.)  Among  other  modes  in  which  he 
displayed  his  magnificence  was  the  constmctionof  a 
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■■Mil  III  I  111  whidi,  wfaon  atafitUa,  faa  mdI  bdm 
*itb  CBRi  m  ■  fitMnt  to  Plolein]'  king  of  EgTpt  A 
dttukd  accaiml  of  tliu  wonderfbl  TCMcl  hu  bMS 
fnemd  Wiu  b;  AltmHiu  (r.  40—44).  Bat 
wlul*  be  Mciucd  to  hi*  labjnt*  th«  btoriugi  of 
fnea,  Hienin  did  not  neglect  to  prepare  fat  war, 
■nd  Dot  only  kept  np  a  laige  and  well- appointed 
Bact,  lot  «B{JoTcd  hii  friend  and  kiiuman  Arcbi- 

far  rnXUA  and  defeno,  wbicb  alifirwank  pb;cd  ao 
Bapottant  a  pan  in  the  liege  of  Symciue  bj  Mar 
eelW  (Uj.  MJT.  S4;  Plut.  Afore.  14.)  The 
power  ud  Dagntficence  of  Hieros  were  celebialed 
bj  Tbaomlni  in  hii  liiteenlh  Idyll,  but  the  poelV 
■anemic  add*  hardlf  any  thing  to  our  hiMorica] 

Hieron  bad  only  one  bd,  Oelon,  who  died  ehorlly 
~    I  he  left  two  danghten,  De- 
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«T 


a  ADdranodami  and  ZoTppoi, 
prutapa]  eitjiem  of  Syracnae.  He  wa 
by  hie  grandeon,  HierDnyiniu. 

Hnmemu  coina  aie  extant,  which  bear  the  name 
of  Hieron,  and  aome  of  tbeia  luTe  been  nfencd  by 
the  cariier  nnnunnatiau  to  the  elder  Hieron  ;  bat 
it  it  quite  certain,  from  the  ityle  of  woA  <^  lie 

ticm,  that  ihey  mint  all  hara  been  itmck  in  the 


L  P- 16) 

an,  hovenr,  of  opuiion  that  the  hesd  apon  them, 
which  bean  ^  diadem,  it  that  of  the  elder  HieiOD, 
and  that  we  caniiot  nipppie  Hieron  11.  to  hare 
adopted  the  diadem 


poty  of3000l> 

pnUK  nrpoaea.  (Stab.  xiL  p.  S7B.) 

3.  Ona  of   tlu  thirty  tyraBti    aa 
Athena,  B.  c.  404.    (Xen.  JHJ.  iL  S.  g  9.) 

4.  Oiw  td  the  chief  lati^a  or  gomun  anwDg 
the  Parthiana,  thoagb,  frnm  hii  nama,  eridantlj 
of  Qmk  origin,  at  the  time  wben  llridala^  np- 
ported  by  Tibeiiai  and  the  Roman  iafliWMa^  iit- 
•aded  Parthia,  a.  o.  36.  After  wavering  tot  aooa 
time  between  the  two  rivali,  Hieron  declared  in 
bTonr  of  Anafcanna,  and  wai  mainly  initnmiantal 
in  n  titabliihing  him  iqarn  the  thnne.  {Tae..^aB. 
Ti  42,  43.)  [E.  H.  E] 

HIERON  n'pM>),a  Greek  writer  on  iMerinaiy 
■nigery,  vhoee  date  ii  uduuwn,  bot  who  nay 
hare  IiTed  in  tin  fboith  at  fiflh   eentnn  alte 
ChiiaL    tiiHBe  fr^menla,  wUch  an  all  tbat  i»- 
maina  of  hii  worfca,  aia  to  be  found  in  the  odleotiea 
of  wiiten  OD  Teterinary  awgsry,  firat  pahliahed  in 
I^p  by  Joannea  Rndlina,  nuit,  lUO,  {gl,  and 
in  Greek  by  Simoa  Qfrnaana,  Bawl,  lfiS7,  4ta. 
[W.A.O.] 
HIERON,  modeOer.     [TLKroLxMun] 
HIERONYMUS^l^MlnvieiLbiatoiKal.  LOT 
ia,  a  lodia^in  theanny  oftha  Ten  TbooMod 


Gieeka,  who  If  mentioned  by  XcDopboD  aa  takins  a 
prominent  paitinthediaeiuiien  that  enraadafiai  (be 
death  of  UeaRhua 


ae  on  other  oe 


HIERON  Cl/p-r).    1 

Soli  in  Cilicia,  wu  lent  ant  by  Alexander  vilil 
triaeontri  to  eiplon  the  anuthrm  ihntea  of  the 
EryllitaHin  eea.  and  eirciim navigate  Arabia.  He 
advanced  much  funher  than  any  previoiu  navigator 
had  doiie.  but  at  length  ntutned,  appareutly  dia- 
cnoraged  by  the  uneipttted  extent  of  the  Aiabian 
enaat,  and  reported  on  his  retam  that  Arabia  wai 
imrty  a>  Urge  aa  India.  (Art.  Amai.  vii.  20.) 

2.  A  dtiien  of  Landictia  in    Phngia,  diitin- 
luiihed  for  hit  wraith.      He  adomed   hi*  native 


and  the  other  ([Hwiali,  M  wcH 
»  daring  tha  ratiot  and  labae- 
[Xen.  .dHkiiLLgU,  tL  3. 
g  10,  viLl.  §32,4.(18.) 

2.  An  Arcadian,  who  ij  repmachsd  by  Dma- 
henei  with  having  betrayed  the  inloaita  of  hie 
coonlry  to  Philip,  t?  whoB  he  had  allowed  hinedf 
to  ha  miTuptedi  (Dem.  <U  Or.  p.  S34,  J»  fU; 
£07.  p.  344,  ed.  Boake.)  An  alabotita  amsHnt 
in  defence  1^  the  poliey  adopted  by  him,  and  thoea 
who  acted  with  him  on  Ihia  ncMiiim.  will  ba 
found  in  Polybiiit  (xra.  14>  [E.  H.  B.) 

HIEIUyNYMUS  Of-fn^eil,  of  OwAa,  an 
bittotian  who  ia  fivqaently  died  aa  ona  sf  Iha 
chief  antboritieB  for  the  hialoiy  of  the  limea  iona- 
diately  following  tha  death  of  Alexander.  Ha 
had  himaelf  taken  an  acUva  part  m  the  ovnta  of 
that  period. .  Whether  he  had  aecapanied  hi* 
fellow-citiien  Etunenoi  doing  tha  (ampaign*  of 
Alexander  we  have  no  dlaoiiet  lulliiimij.  bat 
after  the  death  of  that  prince,  we  And  him  not  only 
attached  to  tha  acrvita  of  hii  eonnttjman,  bat 
already  enjoying  a  high  plaoa  in  hii  conndeDoat  It 
eeemi  probi^le  alto  fiom  tha  lelmi  in  which  ba  i* 
alliided  to  aa  deacribing  the  magnificest  biet  or  f»- 
nend  c«  of  Alexander,  that  hii  ■dmiiatieo  wa*  that 
of  an  eye-witneu,  and  ^iit  he  wa*  preaant  at 
Babylon  at  ^e  time  of  Itt  conitmctioB.  (Atbra. 
V.  p.  206  i  comp.  Diod.  iviii.  26.)  The  firat 
expreea  mention  of  him  ocean  in  B.  c  SSO.  a^an 
he  wai  leat  by  Enmenea,  at  that  tioM  ahat  np  ia 
the  outle  of  Non,  at  the  b«ad  of  dta  depstaliDa 
which  he  deapatebed  to  Antipatar.  Bnt  baibn  he 
conld  nton  to  Enmmea,  dw  death  of  lb*  i^oit 
produced  a  complete  change  in  the  ralaliva  poatiaa 
of  partie*,  and  Antigonn*.  now  deuno*  to  eso- 
riliale  Enmenea,  charged  Hietunymo*  to  be  the 
bearer  of  friendly  oAn  and  proleetaliaiu  to  hia 
friend  and  conntmiian.  (Diod.  iviit  43,  Ml 
Plut.  A^flt.  12.)  Bot  thoi^  Hiataaymaa  wa*  n 
Ihc  gained  over  by  Antignai  a*  to  ondeftika  tU* 
raibatiy,  yet  in  the  atnggla  lh*t  enawd  ba  ad- 
hered elewlily  Is  tbe  cmae  ^  Fifwiet,  and  aiaMK- 
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panied  that  leader  nntil  his  final  captivity.  In  the 
uai  battle  in  Qabiene  (B.a  316)  HieronymuB  him- 
self was  wounded,  and  fell  a  prisoner  into  the  hands 
of  Antigonas,  who  treated  him  with  the  utmost 
kindness,  and  to  whose  service  he  henceforth 
attached  himself.  (Diod.  xiz.  44.)  In  b.  c.  312, 
we  find  him  entrusted  by  that  monarch  with  the 
charge  of  collecting  bitumen  from  the  Dead  Sea,  a 
project  which  was  frustrated  by  the  hostility  of  the 
neighbouring  Arabs.  (Id.  xix.  100.)  The  state- 
ment of  Josephus  (c  Apion.  i.  23)  that  he  was  at 
one  time  appointed  by  Antigonus  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Syria,  is  in  all  probability  erroneous.  After 
the  death  of  Antigonus,  Hieronymus  continued  to 
foUow  the  fortunes  of  his  son  Demetrius,  and  he  is 
again  mentioned  in  b.  a  292  as  being  appointed  by 
the  latter  governor  or  harmost  of  Boeotia,  after  his 
first  conquest  of  Thebes.  (Plut  Demetr.  39.) 
Whether  he  was  reinstated  in  this  office  when 
Thebes,  after  shaking  off  the  yoke  for  a  while,  fell 
again  under  the  power  of  Demetrius,  we  are  not 
told,  nor  have  we  any  infonnation  concerning  the 
remaining  events  of  his  long  life  ;  but  it  may  be 
inferred,  from  the  hostility  towards  Lysimachus 
and  Pyrrhus  evinced  by  his  writings  at  a  period 
long  subsequent,  that  he  continued  unshaken  in  his 
attachment  to  Demetrius  and  to  his  son,  Antigonus 
Oonatas,  after  him.  It  appears  that  he  survived 
Pyrrhus,  whose  death,  in  a.  c.  272,  was  mentioned 
in  his  history  (Paus*  i.  13.  §  9),  and  died  at  the 
advance  age  of  104,  having  had  the  imusual  ad- 
vantage of  retaining  his  strength  and  feculties  un- 
impaired to  the  last  (Lucian.  Macrob.  22.) 

The  historical  work  of  Hieronymus  is  cited 
under  various  titles  {6  rdf  rw¥  iiti66x^''  l(rroplas 
ytypapws^  Diod.  xviii.  42  ;  ^  rp  ycpl  rnv  iviy6- 
vuv  wpayfjuartit^  Dionys.  L  6),  and  these  have 
sometimes  been  regarded  as  constituting  sepa- 
rate works  ;  but  it  seems  probable,  on  the  whole, 
that  he  wrote  but  one  general  work,  comprising 
the  history  firom  the  death  of  Alexander  to  that  of 
Pyrrhus,  if  not  later.  Whether  he  gave  any  de- 
tailed account  of  the  wars  of  Alexander  himself  is 
at  least  doubtful,  for  the  few  £eicts  cited  from  him 
previous  to  the  death  of  that  monarch  are  such  as 
might  easily  have  been  incidentally  mentioned; 
and  the  passage  in  Suidas  («.  v.  'Uptowfios^  which 
is  quoted  by  Fabricius  to  prove  that  he  wrote  a 
history  of  that  prince,  is  manifestly  corrupt,  Pro- 
bably we  should  read  rd  iw*  *AAc((Cy8pqf,  instead  of 
rd  t)ir^  *A\t^^v9pov,  as  proposed  by  Fabricius. 
Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  infer  (as  has  been  done 
by  the  Abb^  S^vin,  Mem,  de  VAcad,  des  Inser, 
voL  xiiL  p.  32),  that  his  history  of  Pyrrhus  formed 
a  distinct  work,  though  he  is  repeatedly  cited  by 
Plutarch  as  an  authority  in  his  life  of  that  prince. 
(Plut.  Pyrrh.  17,  21.)  It  was  in  this  part  of  his 
work,  also,  that  he  naturally  found  occasion  to 
touch  upon  the  affidrs  of  Rome,  and  he  is  conse- 
quently mentioned  by  Dionysius  as  one  of  the 
first  Greek  writers  who  had  given  any  account  of 
the  history  of  that  city  (Dionys.  i.  6).  But  that 
Dionysius  himself  did  not  follow  his  authority  in 
regard  to  the  expedition  of  Pyrrhus  to  Italy  is 
clear  from  the  passages  of  Plutarch  already  cited,  in 
which  the  statements  of  the  two  are  contrasted. 
Hieronymus  is  enumerated  by  Dionysius  (de  comp, 
4)  among  the  writers  whose  defective  style  ren- 
dered it  almost  impossible  to  read  them  through. 
He  is  also  severely  censured  by  Pausanias  for  his 
partiality  to  Antigonus  and  Demetrius,  and  the  in- 
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justice  he  displayed  in  consequence  in  r^ard  to 
Pyrrhus  and  Lysimachus.  '  Towards  the  latter 
monarch,  indeed,  he  had  an  additional  cause  of 
enmity,  on  account  of  Lysimachus  having  destroyed 
his  native  city  of  Cwrdia  to  make  way  for  the 
foundation  of  Lysimacheia.  (Pans.  L  9.  §  8,  13. 
§  9.)  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  history  of 
Alexander*s  immediate  successors  (the  SmCSoxo* 
and  Myopoi)^  which  has  descended  to  us,  is  do* 
rived  in  great  part  from  Hieron3nnns,  but  it  is  im- 
possible to  deterinine  to  what  extent  his  authority 
was  followed  by  Diodorus  and  Plutarch.  (See  on 
this  point  Heyne,  De  Font  Diodori,  p.  cxiv.  in 
DindorTs  edition  of  Diodorus ;  and  concerning 
Hieronymus  in  general,  Vossius,  de  Historiek 
Graeds^  p.  99,  ed.  Westermann  ;  S(§vin,  ReekerAeg 
sur  la  Fie  ei  les  Outtrages  de  Jerome  de  Cardie^  in 
the  Mim,  de  VAoad.  d'* Inter.  voL  xiii.  p.  20,  &c. ; 
and  Droyseo,  Hellenism,  vol.  i.  pp.  670,  683.) 

FE  H  B 1 
HIERCNYMUS  ('Updyvfus),  king'  of'SvRA- 
cusB,  succeeded  his  grand&ther,  Hieron  II.,  in 
B.  c.  216.  He  was  at  this  tune  only  fifteen  years 
old,  and  he  ascended  the  throne  at  a  crisis  frdl  of 
peril,  for  the  battle  of  Cannae  had  given  a  shock 
to  the  Roman  power,  the  influence  of  which  had 
been  felt  in  Sicily ;  and  though  it  had  not  shaken 
the  fidelity  of  the  aged  Hieron,  yet  a  huge  party  at 
Syracuse  was  already  disposed  to  abandon  the  alli- 
ance of  Rome  for  that  of  Carthage.  The  young 
prince  had  already  given  indications  of  weakness, 
if  not  depravity  of  disposition,  whidi  had  alamed 
his  grand&ther,  and  caused  him  to  confide  the 
guardianship  of  Hieronymus  to  a  council  of  fifteen 
persons,  among  whom  were  his  two  sons-in-law, 
Andranodorus  and  Zoippus.  But  the  objects  of 
this  arrangement  were  quickly  frustrated  by  the 
ambition  of  Andranodorus,  who,  in  order  to  get  rid 
of  the  interference  of  his  colleagues,  persuaded  the 
young  king  to  assume  the  reins  of  government,  and 
himself  set  the  example  of  resigning  his  office, 
which  was  followed  by  the  other  guardians.  Hie- 
ronymus now  became  a  mere  tod  in  the  hands  of 
his  two  uncles,  both  of  whom  were  fsvoumble  to 
the  Carthaginian  alliance :  and  Thrason,  the  only 
one  of  his  counsellors  who  retained  any  influence 
over  his  mind,  and  who  was  a  staunch  firiend  of 
the  Romans,  was  soon  got  rid  of  by  a  charge  of 
conspiracy.  The  young  king  now  sent  ambassadors 
to  Hannibal,  and  the  envoys  of  that  genenl.  Hip-  ' 
pocrates  and  Epicydes,  were  weloomed  at  Syracuse 
with  the  highest  honours.  On  the  other  lumd,  the 
deputies  sent  by  Appius  Claudius,  the  Roman 
praetor  in  Sicily,  were  treated  with  the  utmost  con- 
tempt ;  and  it  was  evident  that  Hieronymns  was 
preparing  for  immediate  hostilities.  He  sent  am- 
bassadors to  Carthage,  to  conclude  a  treaty  with 
that  power,  by  the  terms  of  which  the  riv«r  Himera 
was  to  be  the  boundary  between  the  Carthaginians 
and  Syracusans  in  Sicily :  but  he  quickly  raised 
his  demands,  and,  by  a  second  embassy,  laid  claim 
to  the  whole  island  for  himseUl  The  Carthaginian! 
readily  promised  every  thing,  in  order  to  secure  hit 
alliance  for  the  moment :  and  he  assembled  an  army 
of  fifteen  thousand  men,  with  which  he  waa  pre- 
paring to  take  the  fieldi,  having  previously  dis- 
patched Hippocrates  and  Epicydes  to  sound  the 
disposition  of  the  cities  subject  to  Rome,  when  his 
schemes  were  suddenly  brought  to  a  dose.  A  band 
of  conspirators,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Dmno- 
mencs,  fell  upon  him  in  the  sticots  of  Leontini,  and 
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di(|«lchiil  faint  wilh  nameroai  wDunda.  before  hit 
nudi  could  come  to  hia  inKanr,  b.  c.  315.     (Lit. 
xrir.  4—7  ;  Poljb.  Tii.  2—6.) 

The  iborl  reign  of  Hieninyniiii,  which  bad  luted 
only  IS  tnmthi,  htd  ptMtnied  the  moil  itriking 
mttmat  to  that  of  hia  graDd&tber.  Brtmght  up  in 
the  midil  of  ill  the  eacrrating  nnd  corrupting  in- 
fiDCDcn  of  K  conn,  hti  nitnnll;  bad  diapoiition,  at 
•mix  wttii  uid  TiolcDt,  felt  ihtm  all  in  their  full 

■tuce  of  a  childiih  tTtnnl.     From  the  moinent  of 
■RTWOD  he  gavr  himielf  up  to  the  influence  of 


:  aU  the  i 


while  he  , 

into  ertrj  apeciei  of  hiiiir;  uid  debauchery,  h 
diepbyed  the  moit  unrelenting:  cruelty  tc 
le  who  became  abjectt  of  hii  Kutpicioi 
bin!  indeed  i  ........ 


n  later  daji, 
that  of  Hicronymui 
tmblance,  ■■  suffi- 
how  lillle  anT  eicenei  that  are  re- 
ported of  Ihe  latter  con  be  called  incredible.  Among 
other  inilancee  of  hii  wanton  contempt  of  public 
decency,  he  i>  Hid  to  have  muried  s  common 
pioatitute,  on  whom  lie  bestowed  the  title  and 
hononn  cf  a  queen.  (Poljb.  vii.  7  :  LiT.  iiiy.  5j 
Died.  En.  Vai/i.  iivi.  p.  G68,  569 ;  Athen.  ti. 
p. 251,  liii.  p.  sr7j  Val.  Mm.  iii.  3.  £'rf.  8  5.) 

The  eoina  of  Hieronymue  are  more  abundant 
thim  migbl  hare  been  eipetted  from  the  ihortneia 
of  hi*  reign:  they  all  bear  hie  portrait  on  the  ob- 
'  a  thnnderbolt  on  the  reterw.  [E.H.B.] 


IIIKRO'NYMUS  Cltp^^u/ioi),  iitemiy,  I. 
Son  of  XenophMiet,  n  tragic  and  dilhynmbic  poet, 
who  i(  allacked  bj  Ari>tuphaiici(^r^ni.  3e7>  A'ui. 
317,  and  Schal.  t  Suid.  i.v.  KJVtFTfi}. 

3.  Of  Rhodet,  commonly  (ailed  a  peripatetic, 
though  Cicero  quettioni  hii  right  to  the  title,  wa> 
a  diieiplc  of  Ariitotle,  nnd  contemporary  with  Ar- 
eeiilausabout  B.C.  .lOD.  lie  sppean  to  have  lived 
dovn  to  the  time  of  I'tolemy  I'hiLodelphui.  He  ia 
frequently  mentioned  by  Cicero,  who  telEa  tu  that 
h«  held  the  highest  gnnd  to  consist  in  freedom 
from  pnin  nnd  trouble,  and  denied  tlial  pleaaure 
was  to  be  «™ii(ihl  for  its  o«n  soke.  There  an' 
qnolationi  from  hi)  writings  Tltpl  ui^i.  Iirmpiiid 
owofitTJiioTB   or   rd    aropdiTir    ixaiir^iuiTa, 


It  > 


J  (0 


SU).  compnted  with  Kufmiia  (^ie  Comp.  ri  Mrtr. 
31B),  that  he  w.ni  the  nine  as  the  llieronjmui 
who  wrote  on  numbers  and  feet.    (Alhcn.  iL  [1.4B, 
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b.,  T.  p.  217,  d.,  I.  p.  424,  t  p.  4S6,  a.,  xi.  p.  49S, 

r,iiii.  p.  556,  H.p.  5G7.  e.  p.  601,  C  p.  604,  d.; 
Slrab.  Tiii.  p.  378,  ix.  p.  443,  t,  p.  475,  lix.  p.  655; 
Diog.  lAert  It.  41,  45  ;  Pint.  Ago.  13,  AriiL  27; 
Voaaius,  dt  HiH.  Orate,  pp.  83,  83,  ed.  Wester- 
tnann  ;  Fabric.  Bibl.  Orate.  toI.  ii.  p.  306,  toL  iii 
p.  49.-!,  ToL  »L  p.  131.) 

3.  Very  prolHbly  the  nine  u  the  preceding,  tha 
author  of  a  work  on  poeta,  from  the  flfth  book  of 
which  (nsfil  KiSapifiSt),  and  from  another  book 
of  it  (Iltjjl  Tir  -rpayifSmaiir),  there  are  quo- 
tations. (Athen.  lir,  p.  63S,  f.;  ApoiL  Prop.  Ii. 
41  ;  Suidaa,  >.  v.  'Anryvftdam.)  Perhaps  he  is 
the  same  petsun  as  the  author  of  a  commentary  on 
the  'AffTlt  of  Hesiod.  (Fabric.  BiU.  Orate.  >oL  L 
p.  683.)  [P.  3,] 

H I  ERO'N  YM  US,  commDnlj  known  as  SAINT 

JEROMK.         EU9KBIU8      HlBRONVUUa    SOPKKO- 

Nius  was  a  nnliye  of  Stridon,  a  town  upon  the 
confines  of  Dalmatia  and  Pnnnonia,  which  baTini 
been  utterly  dcitmyed  by  the  Oaths  in  a.d.  377. 
its  site  cannot  now  bo  dclermined.  His  parenta 
were  both  Christiin,  li™g,  it  would  appear,  in 
easy  circnmstancea.  The  period  of  his  birth  is  a 
matter  of  considerable  doubt.  Prosper  Aqnito- 
nicus,  in  his  chronicle,  fiies  upon  the  year  A.  d. 
331;  Dnpio  bringsdown  the  event  a*  low  na  315; 
while  other  writers  bare  decided  in  bronr  of  Tirt- 
ous  tnlermediate  epochs.  That  the  tint  of  the 
abore  dale*  is  too  early  seems  certain,  for  Jerome, 
in  the  commentary  npon  Habbaknk  (e.  3),  speak* 


but  since  tbis  took  place  in  363,  be  must,'  sccotd- 
ing  to  the  statement  of  Prosper,  have  been  at  tb*t 
time  thirty-two  years  old,  while  the  calculation 
adopted  by  Du  Pin  would  make  him  jnst  eighteen, 
an  age  cotrespondiag  much  better  with  the  eipres- 
aiona  employed,  unleas  we  are  to  receive  them  in  a 
Tery  extended  acceptation.  Af^r  baring  acquired 
the  iitst  rudiments  of  a  libend  edncation  from  his 
&ther,  Ensebins,  be  was  despatched  to  Rome  for 

himself  with  great  ardour  and  lurcess  to  the  Greek 
and  LAtin  languages,  to  rhetoric,  and  to  the  difietent 
branches  of  philosophy,  enjoying  tbe  instructions  of 
the  moat  diBliiignished  preceptors  of  that  era,  among 
whom  was  Aelioi  Donatus  [Donatub].  Hanng 
been  admitted  to  the  rite  of  baptism,  he  nnderlook 
a  jonmey  into  Qaul,  accompanied  by  his  friend  and 
•choolfellow  BonosUB  ;  and  aftera  lengthened  tour, 
passed  some  time  at  Trerea,  where  be  occupied 
"        "  Hila- 


upon  the  Psalms,  and  bis  i 


Hert 


nend  his 


irregular,  and  to  hare  resolved  to  devote 
'If  with  real  to  the  interests  of  Christianity. 
Upon  quitting  Gnul,  he  probably  returned  to  Rome; 
but  ill  370  we  find  him  living  at  Aquileia,  in  dose 
intimacy  with  Ruhnus  and  Chttnnatias;  and  at 
(his  time  he  composed  his  first  theologial  eisay, 
the  letter  to  Innoccnlius,  Oe  Mttlim  tptia  pi^ 
CKwa,  Having  been  compelled  by  some  violent 
cause,  now  unknown  (S<MtiH  (itr*o  nu  a  laitn  teo 
amntlsU,  Ep,  iii.  ad  Ru/.y,  suddenly  to  quit  this 
'the  East,  along  witk 
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docia,  and  Cilicia,  reached  Aotioch,  where  Inno- 
oentiuf  died  of  a  fever,  and  he  himself  was  attacked 
by  a  dangeroos  malady.  A  great  change  seems  to 
have  taken  place  in  the  mind  of  Jerome  during  this 
illness ;  the  religious  enthusiasm  first  kindled  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Moselle,  assumed  a  more  austere 
and  gloom}'  form  in  the  luxurious  capital  of  Syria. 
In  obedience,  as  he  believed  or  pretended,  to  the 
warnings  of  a  heavenly  vision  {E^.  xxii.  ad  Eus- 
toch.),  which  reproached  him  especially  on  account 
of  his  excessive  admiration  of  Cicero,  he  deter- 
mined to  abandon  the  study  of  the  profiine  writers, 
and  to  occupy  himself  exclusively  with  holy  toils 
and  contemplations.  From  this  time  forward  a 
devotion  to  monastic  habits  became  the  ruling 
principle,  we  might  say,  the  ruling  passion  of  his 
life.  After  having  listened  for  some  time  to  the 
instructions  of  Apollinarius,  bishop  of  Laodiceia, 
whose  errors  with  regard  to  the  Incarnation  had 
not  yet  attracted  attention,  he  retired,  in  374,  to 
the  desert  of  Chalcis,  lying  between  Antioch  and 
the  Euphrates,  where  he  passed  four  years,  ad- 
hering strictly  to  the  most  rigid  observances  of 
monkudi  ascetism,  tortured  by  unceasing  remorse 
on  account  of  the  sinfulness  of  his  earlier  years. 
The  bodily  exhaustion  produced  by  fasting  and 
mental  anguish  did  not  prevent  him  from  pur- 
suing with  resolute  perseverance  the  study  of  the 
Hebrew  tongue,  although  often  reduced  almost 
to  despair  by  the  difficulties  he  encountered ;  from 
composing  annotations  upon  portions  of  Scripture  ; 
and  from  keeping  up  an  active  correspondence 
with  his  friends.  His  retirement,  however,  was 
grievously  disturbed  by  the  bitter  strife  which  had 
arisen  at  Antioch  between  the  partisans  of  Mele- 
tius  and  Paulinus ;  for  having,  in  deference  to  the 
opinion  of  the  Western  Church,  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  latter,  he  became  actively  involved  in  the 
controversy.  Accordingly,  in  the  spring  of  379, 
he  found  himself  compelled  to  quit  his  retreat,  and 
repair  to  Antioch,  where  he  unwillingly  consented 
to  be  ordained  a  presbyter  by  Paulinus,  upon  the 
express  stipulation  that  he  should  not  be  required 
to  perform  the  regular  duties  of  the  sacred  office. 
Soon  after  he  betook  himself  to  Constantinople, 
where  he  abode  for  three  years,  enjoying  the  in- 
structions, society,  and  friendship  of  Gregory  of 
Nazianzus,  and  busily  employed  in  extending  and 
perfecting  his  knowledge  of  the  Greek  langtuige, 
from  which  he  made  several  translations,  the  most 
important  being  the  Chronicle  of  Eusebius.  In  381 
Meletius  died  ;  but  this  event  did  not  put  an  end 
to  the  schism,  for  his  partisans  immediately  elected 
a  successor  to  him  in  the  person  of  Flavianus,  whose 
authority  was  acknowledged  by  most  of  the  Elastem 
prelates.  The  year  following,  Damasus,  in  the  vain 
hope  of  calming  these  unseemly  dissensions,  sum- 
moned Paulinus,  together  with  his  chief  adherents 
and  antagonists,  to  Rome,  where  a  council  was 
held,  in  which  Jerome  acted  as  secretary,  and 
formed  that  close  friendship  with  the  chief  pontiff 
which  remained  firm  until  the  death  of  the  latter, 
at  whose  earnest  request  he  now  seriously  com- 
menced his  grand  work  of  revising  the  received 
versions  of  the  Scriptures,  while  at  the  same  time 
he  laboured  unceasingly  in  proclaiming  the  glory 
and  merit  of  a  contemplative  life  and  monastic  di*> 
cipline.  His  fame  as  a  man  of  eloquence,  learning 
and  sanctity,  was  at  this  period  in  its  zenith  ;  but 
his  most  enthusiastic  disciples  were  to  be  found  in 
the  female  sex,  especially  among  maidens  and 
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widows,  to  whom  he  was  wont  to  repreaent  in  the 
brightest  colours  the  celestial  graces  of  an  nnwedded 
life.  The  influence  exercised  by  Jerome  over  this 
class  of  persons,  including  many  of  the  fiurest  and 
the  noblest,  soon  became  so  powerful  as  to  excite 
strong  indignation  and  alarm  among  their  relationa 
and  aidmirers,  and  to  arouse  the  jealousy  of  the 
regular  priesthood.  He  was  assailed  on  every  side 
by  open  invective  and  covert  insinuation  ;  and  even 
the  populace  were  incited  to  insult  him  when  he 
appeared  in  public  These  attacks  he  withstood  for 
a  while  with  undaunted  firmness;  but  upon  the 
death  of  his  patron  and  stead£sst  supporter  Damasna 
in  384,  he  found  it  necessary,  or  deemed  it  prudent 
to  withdraw  from  the  persecution.  He  accordingly 
sailed  frt)m  Rome  in  the  month  of  August,  385, 
accompanied  by  several  friends ;  and  after  touching 
at  Rhegium  and  Cyprus,  where  he  was  hospitably 
received  by  Epiphanius,  bishop  of  Salamia,  reached 
Antioch.  There  he  was  soon  afterwards  joined  by 
the  most  sealous  of  his  penitents,  the  rich  widow 
Paula,  and  her  daughter  Eustochium,  attended  by 
a  number  of  devout  maidens,  along  with  whom  he 
made  a  tour  of  the  Holy  Land,  visited  Egypt,  and 
returning  to  Palestine  in  386,  settled  at  Betltlehem, 
where  Paula  erected  four  monasteries,  three  for 
nuns  and  one  for  monks,  she  herself  prending  over 
the  former  until  her  death,  in  404,  when  she  was 
succeeded  by  Eustochium,  while  Jerome  directed 
the  latter  establishment.  In  this  retreat  he  passed 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  busied  with  his  official 
duties,  and  with  the  composition  of  hb  works. 
Notwithstanding  the  pursuits  by  which  he  was 
engrossed  in  his  solitude,  the  latter  years  of  Jerome 
did  not  glide  smoothly  away.  The  wars  waged 
against  Rufinus,  against  John  bishop  of  Jerusalem, 
and  against  the  Pelagians,  were  prosecuted  with 
great  vigour,  but  wiUi  little  meekness ;  and  the 
friendship  formed  with  Augustin  must  have  been 
rudely  broken  off  by  the  dispute  regarding  the 
nature  of  the  difference  betwen  St  Peter  and  St. 
Paul,  but  for  the  singular  moderation  and  forbear* 
ance  of  the  African  bishop.  At  length  the  ran- 
corous bitterness  of  his  attacks  excited  so  much 
wrath  among  th<»  Pelagians  of  the  East,  that  an 
armed  multitude  of  these  heretics  assaulted  the 
monastery  at  Bethlehem;  and  Jerome,  having 
escaped  with  difficulty,  was  forced  to  remain  in 
concealment  for  upwai^  of  two  years.  Soon  after 
his  return,  in  418,  both  mind  and  body  worn  out 
by  unceasing  toil,  privations,  and  anxieties,  gra- 
dually  gave  way,  and  he  expired  on  the  30th  of 
September,  a.  d.  420. 

The  principal  sources  of  information  for  the  life 
of  Jerome,  of  which  the  above  is  but  a  meagre 
sketch,  are  passages  collected  from  his  works,  uid 
these  have  been  thrown  into  a  biographical  form 
in  the  edition  of  Erasmus,  of  Marianus  Victorinni, 
of  the  Benedictines,  and  of  VallarsL  See  also 
Surius,  Act,  Sanct,  vol.  v.  mens.  Septemb. ;  Sixtns 
Senensis,  BibL  Sacr.  lib.  iv.  p.  302  ;  Da  Pin,  Hu- 
iortf  of  EoclenattuxU  Wriien^  fifth  century ;  Mar- 
tianay.  La  Vie  <U  SL  Jerome^  Paris,  4ta  1706; 
Tillemont,  Mem,  EccU$.  voL  xiiL ;  Schrbck,  Kirtkm' 
geaeh.  vol.  xL  pp.  1 — 244 ;  Sebastian  Dold,  Afom- 
rmu  Hieronymia  Fitae  tuae  Scriptor^  Aneon.  4ta. 
1750  ;  Engelstoff,  Hieromymut  Slridomtui$,  mIst* 
pres,  cnMctM,  en^eto,  cq^^ogeku,  kistoricug;  dodor^ 
monachusy  HstL  8vo.,  1797;  Biihr, Ge$dL  derBSm. 
LiiteraL  SuppL  Band.  II.  Abtheil,  §  82 ;  bnt 
perhaps  none  of  the  above  will  be  found  mom  9fiOi^ 
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ikDt  uteful  than  the  article  Hieronymus^  by  Colin, 
in  the  Eneydopadie  of  Ench  and  0  ruber. 

In  giving  a  abort  account  of  the  worki  of  Jerome, 
which  may  be  classed  under  the  four  heads  —  I. 
Efistolab  ;  II.  Tract  at  us  ;  III.  Commxn- 
TARn  Bjblici  ;  IV.  Bibliothkca  Divina,  we 
diall  follow  closely  the  order  adopted  in  the  edition 
of  Vallarsi,  the  best  which  has  yet  appeared. 

Vol.  I. 

I.  Epistolak.  In  the  earlier  editions  the 
letters  of  Jerome  are  grouped  together  accord- 
ing to  their  subjects,  and  are  for  the  most  part 
ranked  under  three  great  heads:  Theologioaey 
PoUmneae^  Morales,  This  system  being  altogether 
TBgne  and  unsatisfactory,  the  Benedictines  selected 
frcnn  the  mass  eighteen,  including  one  from  Pope 
Damasus,  which  refer  directly  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  diese  they  distinguished 
hj  the  epithet  CrUicae  or  Exegcticacy  placing  them 
immediately  before  the  commeutaries  on  the  Scrip- 
tons.  (Ed.  Bened.  Yol.  ii.  p.  561— 711.)  The 
remainder  they  endeavoured  to  arrange  according 
to  their  dates,  dividing  them  into  six  cUsses,  cor- 
responding to  the  most  remarkable  epochs  in  the 
fife  of  the  author,  to  which  a  seventh  class  was 
added,  containing  those  of  which  the  time  is  un- 
certain ;  an  eighth  class,  containing  five  epistles 
dedicatory,  prefixed  to  various  translations  from 
the  Greek  ;  and  a  ninth  class,  containing  some 
letters  neither  by  nor  to  Jerome,  but  which  in 
former  editions  had  been  mixed  up  with  the  rest. 
(Ed.  Bened.  voL  iv.  p.  iL  p.  1  ... .  ad  fin.)  In 
the  second  class,  however,  they  have  thought  fit  to 
indnde  all  the  biographical  tracts  of  Jerome  ;  and 
in  the  third  class  aJI  his  polemical  and  apologetical 
works  ;  while  in  the  fifth  diey  have  departed  from 
their  plan,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  at  one  view 
the  correspondence  with  Theophilus  and  Augustin, 
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although  of  these  epistles  a  few  were  written  before 
some  of  those  in  the  fourth  dasa,  and  a  few  alter 
some  of  those  in  the  sixth  class.  Vallarsi  has, 
moreover,  pointed  out  several  serious  inaccuracies  ; 
and  after  a  minute  investigation,  in  the  course  of 
which  many  letters  hitherto  received  without  sus- 
picion have  been  rejected  as  spurious,  and  others 
undoubtedly  authentic  collected,  for  the  first  time, 
from  various  sources,  has  adopted  the  chronological 
order  for  the  whole,  distributing  them  into  five 
periods  or  cksses.  The  first  embraces  those  written 
from  A.  D.  370,  before  Jerome  betook  himself  to 
the  desert,  up  to  381,  when  he  quitted  his  solitude 
and  repaired  to  Rome  ;  the  second  those  written 
during  his  residence  at  Rome  from  382  until  he 
quitted  the  city  in  385,  and  sailed  for  Jerusalem ; 
the  third  those  written  at  the  monastery  of  Beth- 
lehem, firom  386  until  the  condenmation  of  Origen 
by  the  Alexandrian  synod  in  400  ;  the  fourth  those 
written  frt)m  401  until  his  death  in  420 ;  the  fifth 
those  the  date  of  which  cannot  be  fixed  with  pre- 
cision. The  total  number  of  epistles,  including 
those  written  to,  as  well  as  those  written  by 
Jerome,  is  in  the  Benedictine  edition  126,  in  the 
edition  of  Vallarsi  150. 

Of  these  the  huger  portions  have  nothing  of  that 
easy  and  fiimiliar  tone  which  we  expect  to  find  in 
the  correspondence  even  of  the  most  learned,  and 
are  in  fact  letters  in  name  and  form  only,  and  not 
in  substance.  Several,  as  we  have  seen  above,  are 
devoted  to  the  criticism  and  interpretation  of  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  Bible,  while  many  others  are 
lengthened  disquisitions  on  abstruse  questions  of 
doctrine  and  discipline.  A  general  idea  of  their 
contents  will  be  obtained  from  the  following  table, 
in  which  they  follow  each  other  according  to  the 
arrangement  of  Vallarsi,  the  probable  date  being 
appended  to  each,  and  also  the  number  which  it 
bears  in  the  Benedictine  and  the  earlier  editions. 


OrAo  Vetenun 

OidoEdiUoois 

A.D. 

Editionnm. 

370 

49 

I.  Ad  Innocentium,  de  muliere  septies 
percussa  .            .             .             .17 

374 

38 

II.  Ad  Theodosium  et  ceteros  Anchoretai    3 

374 

41 

III.  Ad  Ruffinum  Monachum      .             .     1 

374 

5 

IV.  Ad  Florentium         ...     2 

374 

6 

V.  Ad  eurodem              .             .             .4 

374 

37 

VI.  Ad  Julianura            .            .             .6 

374 

43 

VII.  Ad  Chromatium,  Jovinum  et  Euie- 

bium         ....     7 

374 

42 

VIII.  Ad  Nioeam  Hypodiaconum  .            .    8 

374 

44 

IX.  Ad  Chrysogonum     .            .            .9 

374 

21 

X.  Ad  Paulum  Concord  iensem  .            .10 

374 

39 

XI.  Ad  Virgines  Almonenses      .             .12 

374 

45 

XII.  Ad  Antonium  Monachum     .             .11 

374 

36 

XIII.  Ad  Castorinam  Materteram  .            .13 

374 

1 

XIV.  Ad  Heliodorura         .             .             .5 

376 

57 

XV.  Ad  Damasum  Papara  de  Hypostasibus  14 

376 

58 

XVI.  Ad  eunidem              .            .            .16 

379 

77 

XVII.  Ad  Marcura  Presbyterum     .             .15 

381- 

-Divisain142etl43 

XVIII.  Ad  Damasum  de  Seraphim  .            .  Inter  Commentar.  torn.  SL 

383 

124 

XIX.  Damasi  ad  Hieronymum  de  Osanna  .  Inter  Criticas,  tom.  4.  L 

383 

145 

XX.  Ad  Damasum  de  Osanna      .             .  Ibid.  II. 

383 

146 

XXI.  Ad  enmdem  de  duobus  filiis,  fhigi  et 

mxurioso  ....  Ibid.  III. 

384 

22 

XXII.  Ad  Eustochium  de  Virginitate           .  18 

384 

24 

XXIII.  Ad  Marcellam  de  exitu  Leae             .  20 

384 

15 

XXIV.  Ad  eamdem  de  laudibus  Aselke        .  21 

384 

136 

XXV.  Ad  eamdem  de  decem  Dei  nominibns  Inter  Critiras,  torn.  2.  XIY 

384 

137 

XXVI.  Ad  eamdem  de  qnibusdaro  Hebraoii 

vocibus 


Ibid.  XV. 
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Ordo  EdlLhoIi 


XXVII.  Ad  tamdm 

XXVIII.  Ad  pamdi'in  lie  [);.ip9.i1ina     . 
XXIX,  Ad  Muirlem  dn  F.phod  ci  Tcra[*ini 
XXX.  Ad  PLiiibra  lie  AlpWnU'lo      . 
XXXI.  Ad  |.:„.iochiiiiii  d.'  KEiijiukuUb 
XXXIl.  Ad  MBTcellani  brevu 
XXXIII.  Ad  PbuIuid  de  Oriflene, fiagnientDii 
XXXIV.  AdMflreellaindeP»alin.CXXVI. 
XXXV.  Duiuw  ftd  Hientnymam  de  quinqu 
QoBeatiombuB       .  ■ 

XXXVI.  Ad  Dunuom  de  quinqns  Qnaeitiau- 

XXXVII.  AdMamilliuiideCommeiitBriuRhe. 

XXXVIII.  Ad  Manellun  de  negtotatioiie  Dle- 
uUm 
XXXIX.  Ad  Paolam  de  olutu  BleiiUoe 


XLL  J 
XLII.  * 
XLIII.  A 
XLIV.  J 
XLV.  , 
XLVI.  P 
XLVII.  A 
XLVill.  A 

XLIX.  A 


:.  Ad  Ncpnlanam  di 
[.  Ad  Psulmom  de  i 
'.  Ad^'uriimdevld 
'.  Ad  Amandcim 
[.  Auj^ttini  od  llici 


m  contn  Montanum 
m  contn  Novatiuia* 
m  de  laodibiu  niria 


la  Clericarum 
do  ScripEuiwn 


Ibid.  VII. 
Ibid.  XVII. 


I  liter  Critical, torn.  2.x  V 11 1 


Inter  CiiticM,  torn.  i.  VL 


LX.  Ad  He1ir>dorum,  Epiuphiui 


399— AbeiU    61,62 


LXI. 

LXII. 

LXIII. 

LXIV. 

LXV. 

LXVI. 

LXVII. 

LXVIII. 

LXIX. 

LXX. 

LXXI. 

LXX  II. 

LXXIII. 

LXXIV. 

LXXV. 

LXXVI. 

LXXVII. 

LXXVIII, 

LXXIX. 

LXXX. 

LXXXl. 

LXXXII. 

Lxxxni. 

LXXXIV. 
LXXXV. 


Ad  VigilMitiuni 

Ad  TraoquiUinum    . 

Ad  Theophilum  de  Origenii  ana 

Ad  Fubiolam  de  Telle  Sacerdotali 

Ad  Principiam  in  pMlmum  XLIV. 

Ad  Panmiacliiuin  de  morte  Paulinai 

Augnstini  ad  Hieronymum    . 

Ad  Oceanum 

Ad  Magnum 

Ad  Lucinimn 

Ad  Vitalnm 

Ad  ETBngelum  de  MeichiKdech 

Ad  Ruffinuin  Roimuiiiii]  Pretbj'lenim 

Ad  Tbeodoram 

Ad  Abiganm 

Ad  Ocanum  de  morte  Fabialae 

Ad  Fabiohm  de  XLII.  Monuooib 

Ad  Salvinam 

Huffiiii  I'r:L(fui;»  in  Ubroa  »i(J  i^x- 

Ad  Theophiliim  conUa  Joannem  Hit 

Punnucbii  et  Oceani  ad  HieranymDiD 
Ad  Punmachium  et  Ocnumm 
Ad  Paulinum  de  dimbiu  Qiini 


DtetCiitiQUibim.  t.  IV. 


Intel  CrilicBj,  torn.  i.  V. 


Inter  Criticu,  bun.  2.  IX. 

Ibid.  in. 

Ibid.  VIII. 
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Ordo  Vetemm                                                                                              i 

JrdoSdHkmlB 

▲.D               Edltlonnm. 

Ordo  Editionia  ValUreianae. 

Benedicttnaa. 

400 

70 

LXXXVI.  AdTheophilum 

59 

400 

69 

LXXXVII.  Theophili  ad  Hieronymnm    . 

60 

400 

71 

LXXXVIII.  Ad  Theophilum 

61 

400 

72 

LXXXIX.  Theophili  ad  Hieronymum    . 

62 

400 

67 

XC.  Theophili  ad  Epiphanium      .             .111 

400 

73 

XCI.  Epiphanii  ad  Hieronymum  . 

63 

400— Inedita 

XCII.  Synodica  Theophili  ad  Episcopos  Pa- 

laestinos  et  Cyprios           .             .  Inedita. 

400 — Inedita 

XCII  I.  Synodica  Hierosolymitanae  Synodi  ad 

Buperiorem            .            .             .  Inedita. 

400 — Inedita 

XCIV.  Dionysii  ad  Theophilum        .             .  Inedita. 

400 — Inedita 

XCV.  Anastaaii  Papae  ad  Simplidanum      .  Inedita. 

401 — Numero  caret 

XCVI.  Theophili  Paschalis  I.            .             .  Numero  caret. 

402 

78 

XCVII.  Ad  Pammachium  et  Marcellam 

87 

402 — Nnmero  caret 

XCVIII.  Paschalis  II.             .            .             .  Numero  caret. 

402 

31 

XCIX.  AdTheophilum 

64 

402 — Numero  caret 

C.  Paschalis  III.          .            .            .  Numero  caret. 

402 

90 

CI.  Augustini  ad  Hieronymum  . 

68 

402 

91 

CI  I.  Ad  Augustinum 

69 

403 

98 

cm.  Ad  eumdem 

66 

403 

88 

CIV.  Augustini  ad  Hieronymum   . 

70 

403 

92 

CV.  Ad  Augustinum       .            .            . 

71 

403 

135 

CVI.  Ad  Sunniam  et  Fretelam      .            .  Inter  Criticas,  torn.  2.  XI. 

403 

7 

CVII.  Ad  Lactam  de  institutione  filiae 

57 

404 

27 

CVI  1 1.  Ad  Eustochium,  Epitaphium  Paolae* 

86 

404 

53 

CIX.  Ad  Riparium  de  Vigilantio  . 

37 

404 

93 

ex.  Augustini  ad  Hieronymum   . 

72 

404 

95 

CXI.  Augustini  ad  Praesidium 

78 

404 

89 

CXI  I.  Ad  Augustinum 

74 

405 — Numero  caret 

CXIII.  Theophili  fragment,  epist.  ad  Hiero- 

nymum   .... 

88 

4  05 — Superiori  juncta 

in  un.  CXI  V.  AdTheophilum        •            .            .  Superiori  juncta  in  nu. 

405 

96 

CXV.  Ad  Augustinum 

75 

405 

97 

CXVI.  Augustini  ad  Hieronymum  . 

76 

405 

47 

CXVII.  Ad  Matrem  et  Filiam 

89 

406 

34 

CXVIII.  Ad  Julianum 

92 

406 

152 

CXIX.  Ad  Minervium  et  Alezandrum          .  Inter  Criticas,  torn.  4.  IX* 

407 

150 

CXX.  Ad  Hedibiam  de  XII.  Quaestionibus 

N.T.        ....  Ibid.  VII. 

407 

151 

CXX  I.  Ad  Algasiam  de  XI.  Quaestionibus 

N.T Ibid.  VIII. 

408 

46 

CXX II.  Ad  Rusticum  de  Poenitentia 

90 

409 

11 

CXXIII.  Ad  Ageruchiam  de  Monogamia 

91 

410 

59 

CXX IV.  Ad  Avitum,  de  libris  iri^J  *A^x^      • 

94 

411 

4 

CXXV.  Ad  Rusticum  Monachum 

95 

411 

82 

CXX VI.  Ad  Marcellinam  et  Anapsychiam 

78 

412 

16 

CXX  VI I.  Ad  Principiam,  Marcellae  yiduae  Epi- 

taphium  .            .            ,            . 

96 

413 

12 

CXXVIII.  Ad  Gaudentium  de  Pacatulae  educa- 

tione         .... 

98 

414 

129 

CXX IX.  Ad  Dardannm  de  Terra  Promissionis  Inter  Criticas,  torn.  2.  VI. 

414 

8 

CXXX.  Ad  Demetriadem  de  servanda  Virgin- 

itate         .... 

97 

415— Vacat 

CXXX  I.  Augustini  ad  Hieronymum  de  origine 

Animae    .            .            .             •  \ 

'acat. 

415— Vacat 

CXXX II.  Augustini  ad   Hieron.  de  sententia 

Jacobi  Apostoli     .            .            •  Vacat. 

4 1 5 — Numero  caret 

CXXXIII.  AdCtesiphontem     . 

43 

416 

94 

CXXX IV.  Ad  Augustinum 

79 

417 

C     CXX XV.  Innocentii  Papae  ad  Aurelium           .   ^ 

417 — Non  habentur 

CXX XVI.  Innocentii  Papae  ad  Hieronymum     . 

-  Non  habentur. 

417 

CX XXVII.  Innocentii  Papae  ad  Joannem  Hier- 

osolym.    .             .             •             .   . 

417 

55 

CXXXVIII.  Ad  Riparium            .            .            .1 

02 

417 

56 

CXXXIX.  AdAproniura           .            .            .1 

03 

418 

139 

CXL.  Ad  CyprianumdePsalmo  LXXXIX.  1 

nter  Critical,  tom.  2.  XXL 

418 

80 

CXLI.  Ad  Augustinum 

80 

418 

81 

CXLII.  Ad  eumdem 

77 

419 

79 

CXLI  1 1.  Ad  Alypium  et  Augustinum 

81 

464 
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Incert  85 
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Incdita 
Non  habetur 


CXLIV.  Augostini  ad  Optatom  de  Hieronymo  Detidentur. 

CXLV.  Ad  E^sapeiantium  .  .            .90 

CXLVI.  Ad  Evangelum         .  .            .101 

CXLVII.  Ad  Sabixuanum        .  .            .103 

Falso  adflcriptae 
CXLVIII.  Ad  CdanUam 

CXLIX.  De  $olenmiatilmi  Paachae  . 

CL.  ProcopHf  Giaece  et  Latme  . 


109 

Inedita. 

Ultima  abtqae  nnmero. 
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II.  Opuscula  8.  Tractatus.  These  in  the 
older  editions  are  mixed  up  at  random  with  the 
epistles.  Erasmus,  Victorinus,  and  the  Benedic- 
tines, although  not  i^;reeing  with  each  other,  have 
sought  to  establish  some  sort  of  order,  by  attaching 
the  tracts  to  such  epistles  as  treat  of  kindred  sub- 
jects, but  unfortunately  this  is  practicable  to  a 
very  limited  extent  only.  Vallarsi  has  merely  col- 
lected them  together,  without  attempting  any  regu- 
lar classification. 

1.  VUa  &  Patdiprimi  EremUae,  who  at  the  age 
of  sixteen  fled  to  the  deserts  of  the  Thebaid  to 
avoid  the  persecutions  of  Decius  and  Valerian,  and 
lived  in  solitude  for  ninety-eight  years.  Written 
about  A.  D.  375,  while  Jerome  was  in  the  desert  of 
Chalcis.     (Ed.  Bened.  vol  iv.  p.  ii.  p.  68.) 

2.  Vita  S.  HilarionU  Erendiaey  a  monk  of  Pa- 
lestine, a  disciple  of  the  great  St.  Anthony. 
Written  about  a.  d.  390.  (Ed.  Bened.  vol.  iv. 
p.  ii.  p.  74.) 

3.  Vita  MaUM  Monadu  oaptivi.  Belonging  to 
the  same  period  as  the  preceding.  A  certain  So- 
phronius,  commemorated  in  the  De  Viris  lUMstribus 
(c.  134)  wrote  a  Greek  translation,  now  lost,  of  the 
lives  of  St.  Hilario  and  St.  Malchus,  a  strong 
proof  of  the  estimation  in  which  the  biographies 
were  held  at  the  time  they  were  composed.  (Ed. 
Bened.  voL  iv.  p.  ii.  p.  90.) 

4.  Reffula  S,  PachonUi,  the  founder  of  Egyptian 
monasticism.  Written  originally  in  Syriac,  trans- 
lated from  Syrian  into  Greek  by  some  unknown 
hand,  and  translated  from  Greek  into  I^itin  by 
Jerome  about  a.  d.  405,  after  the  death  of  Paula. 

5.  S.  Pachoimi  et  S,  Theodorid  Epidolae  et 
Verba  Afyi^ica,     An  appendix  to  the  fon>going. 

6.  Di<iymi  de  ^ritu  Hancio  Liber  III,  This 
translation  from  the  Greek  was  commenced  at 
Rome  in  382,  at  the  requeftt  of  Damasus,  but  not 
finished  until  384,  at  Jerusalem.  See  Praef.  and 
Ep.  xxxvL  (Ed.  Bened.  vol.  iv.  p.  t  App.  p. 
493.) 

7.  Altercatio  Luctferiam  et  Orthodon,  The 
followers  of  Lucifer  of  Cagliari  [Lucifkr]  main- 
tained that  the  Arian  bishops,  when  received  into 
the  church,  after  an  acknowledgment  of  error, 
ought  not  to  retain  their  rank,  and  that  the  baptism 
adminiiterud  by  them  while  they  adhered  to  their 
heresy  was  null  and  void.  Written  at  Antioch 
about  A.  D.  378.  (Ed-  Boned,  vol.  iv.  p.  ii.  p. 
289.) 

8.  Adwmu  Helvidium  Liber,  A  controversial 
tract  on  the  perpetual  virginity  of  the  mother  of 
Ciod,  agamst  a  certain  Helvidius,  who  held  that 
Mary  had  borne  children  after  the  birth  of  our 
Saviour.  Written  at  Rome  about  a.  d.  382.  (Ed. 
Bened.  vol.  iv.  p.  ii.  p.  ISO.) 

9.  Adversus  Juvinianum  Liltri  If,  Jovinianus 
was  accused  of  having  revived  many  of  the  here- 


tical doctrines  of  the  Gnostic  Basilides,  but  hit 
chief  crime  seems  to  have  been  an  attempt  to  cheek 
superstitious  observances,  and  to  resist  the  encroacb- 
ing  spirit  of  monachism  (Milman,  History  ofChru- 
Oatattf^  voL  iii.  p.  332),  which  was  now  seeking  to 
tyrannise  over  the  whole  church.  Written  about 
A.  D.  393.  (Ed.  Bened.  vol  iv.  p.  iL  p.  144. 
These  editon  have  subjoined,  p.  229,  the  epistle  of 
Jerome,  entitled  Apologetian  ad  Pammadttum  pn» 
Libris  advertut  Jovinianum,) 

10.  Contra  ViffOantium  LOter.  The  alleged  he- 
resies of  Vigilantius  were  of  the  same  character 
with  those  of  Jovinianus ;  in  particular,  he  denied 
that  the  relics  of  martyrs  ought  to  be  regarded  as 
objects  of  worship,  or  that  vigils  ought  to  be  kept 
at  their  tombs.  Written  about  a.  d.  406.  (Ed. 
Bened.  vol.  iv.  p.  iL  p.  280.) 

11.  Contra  Joannem  Hierosolymitanwn.  John, 
bishop  of  Jerusalem,  was  accused  of  having  adopted 
some  of  the  views  of  Origen.  Written  about  a.  o. 
399.  (Ed.  Bened.  voL  iv.  p.  ii  p.  336,  where  it 
is  considered  as  an  Epistoia  ad  PamwwtdUum^  and 
numbered  xxxviii.  of  the  series.) 

12.  Apologetid  advertut  PufiMtm  Libri  UL  See 
RuFiNUS.  Written  about  a.  d.  402.  (Ed.  Bened. 
vol.  iv.  p.  ii.  p.  349.) 
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13.  Dialogi  contra  Pdagianot^  in  three  books. 
See  Pklagius.  Written  about  a.  D.  415.  (Ed. 
Bened.  voLiv.  p.  ii.  p.  483.) 

14.  De  Virit  Illuttribui  s.  De  Scriptonbiu  Eo- 
desiasticia  (see  Epitt,  cxii.),  a  series  of  1 35  short 
sketches  of  the  lives  and  writings  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished advocates  of  Christianity,  beginning 
with  the  apostles  Peter  and  James,  the  broUier  (or 
cousin)  of  our  Lord,  and  ending  with  Hienmymiis 
himself,  who  gives  a  few  particuhrs  with  regard  to 
his  own  life,  and  subjoins  a  catalogue  of  the  works 
which  he  had  published  at  the  date  when  this  tract 
was  concluded,  in  the  fourteenth  year,  namely,  of 
Theodosius,  or  a.  d.  892.  The  importance  of  these 
biographies,  as  materials  towards  a  history  of  the 
church,  has  always  been  acknowledged,  and  can 
scarcely  be  overrated,  since  they  form  the  only 
source  of  accurate  information  with  regard  to  many 

fersons  and  many  books  connected  with  the  mAj 
istory  of  Christianity.  A  Greek  versi(m  wm 
printed  for  the  first  thne  by  Erasmus,  profesdng  to 
be  taken  from  an  andent  MS.,  and  to  have  been 
executed  by  a  certain  Sophronius,  who  is  eom- 
monly  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  the  individoal 
of  that  name  mentioned  in  the  De  Virit  Ilimttribm 
(c  134),  but  certain  barbarisms  in  style,  and  erron 
in  translation,  have  induced  many  critics  to  assiga 
a  much  Uter  date  to  the  piece,  and  have  even  m 
some,  among  whom  is  Vossius,  to  imagine  that  Eim- 
mus  was  either  imposed  upon  himself  or  wilfolhr 
sought  to  pahn  a  foigery  upon  ih»  literary  wocli. 
(Fabric.  Bibl,  Graoe.  Ub.  v.  c.  IG.) 
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The  origiiud  of  Hieronymoi  b  to  be  found  in 
iwL  ir.  pi  ii  p.  98,  of  the  Benedictine  edition, 
while  both  the  original  and  the  translation  are 
fiTen  by  Vallani.  It  was  published  semiately, 
aloog  with  the  catalognea  of  Gennadius,  Isidorns, 
aec  Cdon.  8vo.  1500,  Antw.  foL  1639,  and  with 
the  eommentariea  of  Miiaeui  and  others,  Helmst. 
4tal70a. 

Vol.  III. 

15.  J)t  NommAui  Hebraku,  An  explanation 
«f  all  the  Hebrew  proper  names' which  occur  in 
the  Scriptnres,  those  in  each  book  being  con- 
■dcred  sepantely,  in  alphabetical  order.  Many 
«f  the  deritations  are  rery  forced,  not  a  few  eri- 
doitlj  fidse,  and  sereral  words  which  are  pnrely 
QnA.  or  purely  Latin,  are  exphuned  by  reference 
te  Semitic  roots. 

Philo  Jndaens  had  prerionsly  executed  a  work 
of  the  Mine  description  for  the  Old  Testament,  and 
Origen  lor  the  New,  and  these  formed  the  basis  of 
the  pnaent  undertaking ;  but  how  much  is  original 
and  how  much  borrowed  from  these  or  other  similar 
eompiktions  we  cannot  determine  accurately.  (Vid. 
Praet)  Written  about  388  or  390,  while  he  was 
still  an  admirer  of  Origen,  who  is  pronounced  in 
the  pnefiMO  to  be  second  to  the  Apostles  only.  (Ed. 
Bened.  voLii  p.  1.) 

16.  De  Siim  ti  NowMbm  looorum  ffebraiconuH, 
Euaebiua  was  the  author  of  a  work  upon  the  geo- 
graphy of  Palestine,  in  which  he  first  gare  an 
account  of  Judaea  and  of  the  localities  of  the  twelre 
tribea,  together  with  a  description  of  Jerusalem 
and  of  the  temple ;  and  to  this  was  appended  a 
dictionary  of  the  names  of  cities,  Tillages,  moun- 
tains, rirers,  and  other  places  mentioned  in  the 
Kble.  Of  the  last  portion,  entitled  TltpH  T«y  ro- 
vuniw  ^hfoftdrm^  rmv  h  rp  dtlif  ypanp'S^  which  is 
still  extant  in  the  original  Greek,  we  are  here  pre- 
sented with  a  translation,  in  which,  however,  we 
find  many  omissions,  additions,  and  alterations. 
The  names  found  in  each  book  are  placed  sepa- 
imtely,  in  alphabetical  order.  Written  about  388. 
(Ed.  Bened.  vol.ii  p.  382.) 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  neither  of 
the  above  productions  can  be  regarded  as  of  much 
importance  or  authority  ;  but  in  so  &r  as  purity  of 
text  is  concerned,  they  appear  under  a  much  more 
accurate  form  in  the  edition  of  Vallarsi  than  any 
of  the  earlier  impressions,  especially  the  latter, 
which  was  carefiilly  compared  with  a  very  ancient 
and  excellent  MS.  of  Eusebius  in  the  Vatican,  not 
before  collated. 

We  now  come  to  the  largest  and  most  important 
section  of  the  works  of  Hieronymus,  to  which  the 
two  preceding  tracts  may  be  coniidered  as  intro* 
dactory,  vix. — 

III.  CoMMSNTUin  BiBLici,  or  annotations, 
critical  and  exegetical,  on  the  Scriptures. 

1.  Qiuae$tiontim  Hebraioarum  in  Gemenm  Liber, 
Dissertations  upon  difficult  passages  in  Genesis,  in 
whidi  the  Latin  yersion  as  it  then  existed  is  com- 
pared with  the  Greek  of  the  Scptuagint  and  with 
the  original  Hebrew.  Jerome  speaks  of  these  in- 
▼eetigations  with  great  compkiccncy  in  the  prefece 
to  his  glossary  of  Hebrew  proper  names.  **  Libros 
enim  Hebraicarum  Quaestionum  nunc  in  manibus 
habeo,  opus  norum,  et  tam  Graccis  quam  Latinis 
nsqoe  ad  id  locorum  iiiauditum,**  and  had  resolved 
(see  Praet  ta  Heb.  Quae$i.)  to  examine  in  like 
manner  all  the  other  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
VOL.  u. 
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a  phin  which,  however,  he  never  executed,  and 
which,  in  feet,  was  in  a  great  measure  simerseded 
by  his  more  ekborate  commentaries,  toad  by  hie 
transUtion  of  the  whole  Bible.  Written  about 
38&    (Ed.  Bened.  voL  iL  p.  505.) 

2.  Commemlaru  m  Beele$ia$tm^  frequently  re- 
ferred to  in  his  Apology  against  Rufinus.  Written 
at  Bethlehem  about  a.  d.  888.  (Ed.  Bened.  vol 
iL  p.  715.) 

3.  In  Oantieum  CanHeonmi  Thuiahii  IL  From 
the  Greek  of  Origen,  who  is  strongly  praised  in  the 
prefece  addressed  to  Pope  Damaftus.  Translated 
at  Rome  in  ▲.  n.  383.  (Ed.  Bened.  voL  il  p.  807; 
comp.  vol  V.  p.  603.) 

Vol.  IV. 


4.  Commentarum  Inaiam^  in  eighteen  bodki. 
The  most  full  and  highly  fini^ied  of  all  the  hboon 
of  Jerome  in  this  department  It  was  commenced 
apparently  as  eariy  as  ▲.!>.  397,  and  not  com- 
pleted before  a.  d.  411.  Tlllemont  eonadera  that 
there  is  an  allusion  to  the  death  of  Stalicho  in  the 
prefiice  to  the  eleventh  book.  (Ed.  Bened.  vol  iii 
p.L) 

5.  HomSiae  mowm  m  Vmtmet  letaiae  me  Graeeo 
Origmu.  Rejected  by  VaUarsi  in  his  first  edition 
aa  spurious,  bat  admitted  into  the  second,  upon 
evidence  derived  firom  the  Apology  of  Rnfinua. 
(See  VaUarsi,  vol.  iv.  pw  ii.  p.  1098.)  This  must 
not  be  confounded  with  a  short  tract  which  Jerome 
wrote  upon  the  visions  of  Isaiah  {fiommenL  in  lu. 
c  vi),  when  he  was  studying  at  Constantinople  in 
381,  under  Gregory  of  Nasianxus,  and  in  which  he 
seems  to  have  called  in  question  the  views  of 
Origen  with  regard  to  the  Seiaphim.  (i^.  xviii. 
ad  Damamm,) 

6.  ComrnemtarU  in  Jermniam^  in  six  books,  ex- 
tending to  the  first  thirty-two  chapters  of  the 
prophet,  one  or  two  books  being  wanting  to  com- 

Elete  the  exposition  which  was  commenced  late  in 
fe,  probably  about  a.  o.  415,  frequently  inter- 
rupted, and  not  brought  down  to  the  point  where 
it  concludes  until  the  year  of  the  anthor^  death. 
(Ed.  Bened.  voL  iii.  p.  526.) 

Vol.  V. 

7.  OommentarU  in  ExreUelmn^  in  fourteen  books, 
written  at  intervals  during  the  years  a.d.  411 
—414,  the  task  having  b^n  begun  immediately 
after  the  commentaries  upon  Isaiah,  but  repeatedhr 
broken  o£  See  Prolegs.  and  Ep.  126  ad  Marm- 
lin.  et  Anapsych.  (Ed.  Bened.  vol.  iii  p.  698.) 

8.  Commeniariui  in  Danielem  in  one  book. 
Written  A.  D.  407,  after  the  completion  of  the 
notes  on  the  minor  prophets,  and  bdfoie  the  death 
of  Stilicho.  See  prae£  (Ed.  Bened.  vol  iii  p. 
1072.) 

9.  HomUiae  Origemi  XXVIIL  in  Jertmiam  §i 
ExechieUmf  forming  a  single  work,  and  not  two,  aa 
Erasmus  and  Huetius  supposed.  Thmslated  at 
Constantinople  after  the  completion  of  the  ^tirhian 
Chronicle  (a.d.  880),  and  befiire  the  letter  to 
Pope  Damasus  on  the  Seraphim  (Ep.  xviii), 
written  in  881. 

Vol.  VI. 


10.  CommmlttrU  in  XIL  Pnpktku 
drawn  up  at  intervab  between  a»o,  892 
406.  Nahum,  Micah,  Zephaniah,  Hafl^  and 
Habakkuk  were  printed  in  892,  JoMh  in  897« 
Obadiah  probably  in  403,  the  nmaindtf  in  40e. 
(Ed.  Bened.  vol  iii  p.  1234^1806.) 
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1 1.  Connientarii  in  Matthaeum,  in  four  books. 
They  belong  to  the  year  398.  (Ed.  Bencd.  voL 
iv.  pt  i.  p.  1.) 

12.  Homiliae  XXXIX,  in  Lucam  ex  Origene. 
A  translation,  executed  about  a.  d.  389. 

13.  Commentarii  in  Pauli  Episfolas.  Those 
namely  to  the  Galatians,  to  the  Ephesians,  to  Titns. 
and  to  Philemon.  Written  about  a.  d.  387.  (Ed. 
Bened.  voL  iv.  pt  i.  p.  2-22— 242.) 

Vol.  VIII. 

Chronica  EusebiL  The  Chronicle  of  Eusebius, 
translated  from  the  Greek ,  enlarged  chiefly  in  the 
department  of  Roman  history,  and  brought  down 
to  A.  D.  378,  that  is,  to  the  sixth  consulship  of 
Valens,  the  events  of  fifty-three  years  being  thus 
added  to  the  original.     [Eusebius.] 

Vols.  IX.  X.,  and  Vol.  I.,  ed.  Bened. 

BiBLiOTHBCA  DiviNA.  The  most  important  con- 
tribution by  Jerome  to  the  cause  of  religion  was  his 
Latin  version  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  A 
Latin  translation,  or  perhaps  several  Latin  transUi- 
tions,  existed  in  the  second  century,  as  we  learn  from 
the  quotations  of  Tertullian,  but  in  the  course  of  two 
hundred  years  the  text  had  Sullen  into  lamentable 
confusion.  A  multitude  of  passages  had  been  un- 
scnipulously  omitted  or  interpolated  or  altered  by 
successive  transcribers,  to  suit  their  own  &ncy  or 
for  the  sake  of  supporting  or  of  overturning  par- 
ticular doctrines,  so  that  scarcely  two  copies  could 
be  found  exactly  alike,  and  in  many  cases  the  dis- 
crepancies were  of  a  most  serious  character.  Such 
a  state  of  things  had  reasonably  excited  the  greatest 
alarm  among  all  sincere  believers,  when  Jerome, 
who  was  a£nirably  qualified  for  the  task,  undeiv 
took,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  his  friend  and 
patron.  Pope  Damasns,  to  remedy  the  evil. 

He  commenced  his  labours  with  the  four  Evan- 
gelists, comparing  carefully  the  existing  Latin  trans- 
lations with  each  other  and  with  the  original  Greek, 
his  object  being  to  retain  the  existing  expressions 
as  far  as  possible,  and  to  introduce  new  phraseology 
in  those  places  only  where  the  true  sense  had  en- 
tirely disappeared.  Prefixed  is  an  introduction  ex- 
plaining the  principle  by  which  he  had  been  guided, 
and  ten  synoptical  tables,  exhibiting  a  complete 
analysis  and  harmony  of  the  whole.  The  remain- 
ing books  of  the  New  Testament  were  published 
subsequently  upon  the  same  plan,  but  from  the  ab- 
sence of  any  introduction  it  has  been  doubted  by 
some  critics  whether  the  translation  of  these  was 
roally  executed  by  Jerome.  His  own  words,  how- 
ever, elsewhere,  are  so  explicit  as  to  leave  no 
rational  ground  for  hesitation  upon  this  point.  (See 
the  catalogue  given  by  himself  of  his  omvd  works 
de  Viris  III,  c.  135,  Epist,  Ixxi.,  and  Vallarsi, 
Pracf.  vol.  X.  p.  xx.) 

The  Latin  venioa  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  it 
existed  at  that  epoch,  had  not  been  derived  di- 
rectly from  the  Hebrew,  bat  from  the  Septuagint, 
and  at  first  Jerome  did  not  contemplate  any  thing 
more  than  a  simple  revision  and  correction  of  this 
version  by  comparing  it  with  the  Greek.  Accord- 
ingly, he  began  with  the  book  of  Psalms,  which  he 
improved  from  an  ordinary  copy  of  the  LXX,  but 
here  his  work  ended  for  the  time.  But  when 
residing  at  Bethlehem  in  390 — 391,  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  Ilexapla  of  Origeo,  in  which 
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the  Greek  text  liad  been  carefully  corrected  from 
the  original  Hebrew,  and  with  this  in  his  hands 
he  revised  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament.  But 
of  this  improved  translation  no  portion  has  de- 
scended to  us  except  the  Psalms  and  Job,  together 
with  the  Prologues  to  the  Verba  Dierum  or  Chro- 
nicles, Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Solomon*8  &ob^» 
Indecid,  the  above-named  were  the  only  books  eva 
publibhed,  the  MS.  of  the  remainder  having  been 
lost  by  the  carelessness  or  abstracted  by  the 
treachery  of  some  one  who  had  gained  possession 
of  them.  (See  Epiti.  cxxxiv.  **  Pleraque  enim  pri- 
oris  laboris  &aude  cujusdam  amisimus.*^) 

Nothing  daunted  by  this  misfortune,  Jerome 
resolved  to  recommence  his  toil  upon  a  different 
and  far  more  satisfactory  basis.  Inst^id  of  tnui»- 
lating  a  translation,  he  determined  to  have  recourse 
at  once  to  the  original,  and  accordingly,  after  long 
and  patient  exertion,  he  finished  in  a.  d.  405  an 
entirely  new  translation  mode  directly  from  the 
Hebrew.  This  is  in  substance  the  Latin  trans- 
lation of  the  Old  Testament  now  in  circulation,  but 
it  was  not  received  into  general  use  until  formally 
sanctioned  by  Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  for  a  strong 
prejudice  prevailed  in  fiivonr  of  every  thing  om- 
nected  with  the  ancient  Septuagint,  which  at  that 
period  was  universally  believed  to  have  been  the 
result  of  a  miracle. 

Jerome  did  not  translate  any  part  of  the  Apo- 
crypha, with  the  exception  of  Tobit  and  Judith, 
which  he  rendered,  at  the  request  of  Chromatins 
and  Heliodorus,  from  the  Chaldaean,  not  literally, 
as  he  himself  informs  us,  but  in  such  a  manner  at 
to  convey  the  general  sense.  Indeed,  his  know- 
ledge of  Chaldaean  could  not  have  been  very  pro- 
found, since  all  ho  knew  was  obtained  in  the 
course  of  a  single  day  from  the  instructions  of  one 
versed  in  that  tongue.    (See  Pref.  to  TobiL) 

The  history  of  the  Vulgate,  therefore,  at  it  now 
exists,  is  briefly  this: — 

1.  The  Old  Testament  is  a  tiansUtion  made 
directly  from  the  original  Hebrew  by  Jerome. 
2.  The  New  Testament  is  a  translation  fonned 
out  of  the  old  translations  carefully  compared  and 
corrected  from  the  original  Greek  of  Jerome.  S. 
The  Apocrypha  consists  of  old  translationa  with 
the  exception  of  Tobit  and  Judith  freely  tnmafaUed 
from  the  original  Chaldaean  by  Jerome. 

In  addition  to  the  contents  of  the  Vulgate,  m 
find  in  the  works  of  Jerome  two  translations  of  the 
Psalms,  and  a  transUtion  of  Job,  the  origin  of 
which  we  have  already  explained.  The  first  tnuis> 
lation  of  the  Psahns  was  adopted  soon  after  its 
appearance  by  the  Chureh  in  Rcmie,  and  henee  is 
called  PsaUerium  liomanum;  the  second  by  the 
Chureh  in  Gaul,  and  hence  is  called  P$atimmm 
Gcdlicanum^  and  these  are  still  commonly  employed* 
not  having  been  superseded  by  the  translation  in 
the  Vulgate,  since  the  introduction  of  the  lattw 
wualil  haw  luvolfedacaBipirtvckB^^oCtlMSKnd 
music  established  by  long  use. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  remark  that  the  Vnlgiit* 
in  its  present  form  is  by  no  means  the  same  as 
when  it  issued  from  the  hands  of  its  great  editor. 
Numerous  alterations  and  corruptions  crept  in 
during  the  middle  ages,  which  have  rendered  tlM 
text  uncertain.  A  striking  proof  of  this  fiict  hM 
been  adduced  by  bishop  Marsh,  who  states  that  two 
editions  published  within  two  years  of  each  oC1mi« 
in  1590  and  1592,  both  printed  at  Rone,  both 
under  papal  authority,  and  both  focmallj 
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aoaoced  authentic,  differ  materially  from  each  other 
in  MDie  as  well  as  in  words. 

The  Old  Testament,  or  the  Canon  Hdraaoae 
VeritaiUi  was  anciently  divided  into  three  orders, 
Primmt  OrdOf  Legis^  comprehending  the  Pcnta- 
tanch ;  Seeundtu  Ordo^  Pnpheiarum^  Joshua, 
Jsdgea, Samuel,  I.  and  II.,  Kings, I. and  IL,  Isaiah, 
Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  the  Twelve  Minor  Pro- 
phets ;  Terthu  Ordo^  Ifoffiographorunk,  Job,  Psalms, 
ProTerba,  Eodesiastes,  Solomon's  Song,  Daniel, 
Verba  Diemm,  or  Chronicles  I.  and  II.,  Ezra,  and 
Esther ;  to  which  are  sometimes  added  a  fourth 
•ido,  including  the  books  of  the  Apocryplia.  In 
like  manner  the  New  Testament  was  divided  into 
the  Ordo  Evangeliats,  containing  Matthew,  Mark, 
Lake,  and  John ;  and  Ordo  Apostoliciu,  contain- 
ing the  remainder,  from  the  Acta  to  the  Apoca- 
lypae. 

Vol.  XI. 

The  lost  works  of  Jerome  are  divided  by  Val- 
lani  into  two  classes:  I.  Those  which  unques- 
tionably existed  at  one  period  ;  II.  Those  of  which 
the  ezistenoe  at  any  time  is  very  doubtful.  To  the 
first  class  belong, — 

1.  Inierprdaiio  wius  SS,  V,  T,  e»  Graeeo  rSv 
LXX,  emendaiOy  of  which  we  have  already  spoken 
in  oar  account  of  the  history  of  the  Vulgate.  2. 
JBommffelimm  jvMta  IMraeos^  written  in  fiie  Chal- 
damn  dialect,  hot  in  Hebrew  characters.  Jerome 
obtained  a  copy  of  this  from  some  Nazareans  living 
at  Beroea  in  Syria,  probably  at  the  time  when  he 
himself  was  in  the  wastes  of  Chalcis,  and  trans- 
lated it  into  Greek  and  Latin.  Some  suppose  that 
this  was  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew  in 
its  original  form,  but  this  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  we  opinion  of  Jerome  himself  (CkftnmenL  in 
Monk,  xii  13,  <20  VirisIlL  2,  3).  3.  Specimen 
Commeiaarn  in  Abdiaat,  composed  in  early  youth 
while  dwelling  in  solitude  in  the  Syrian  desert, 
and  revised  after  a  lapse  of  thirty  yearsb  4.  Qm- 
wteaOurU  in  Pealnun^  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
confessedly  spurious  Breviarium  in  Fsalmoe,  The 
extent  of  this  work,  whether  it  comprehended  the 
whole  of  the  Pialms,  or  was  confined  to  a  few 
only,  is  absolutely  unknown.  Tillemont  has  conjec- 
tured that  it  consisted  of  extracts  firom  homilies  of 
Origen  on  the  entire  Psalter.  5.  Commeniarioli  in 
Peodmot^  frequently  referred  to  under  this  title  in 
the  first  book  against  Rufiuus.  6.  Verno  LaHna 
LSbri  Origeniani  TIcpl  *Apx<^*  A  few  fragments  are 
to  be  firand  in  Ep.  124,  ad  Avitum.  (See  Ed.  Bened. 
▼oL  T.  p.  255.)  7.  Versio  Libri  Thecphili  Episeapi 
Alejmndrimi  in  S,  Joannem  Chiysostomum,  A  very 
few  fragments  remain.  8.  Epistolae.  We  find 
aUusions  to  many  letters  which  have  altogether 
disappeared.  A  catalogue  of  them,  with  all  the 
information  attainable,  will  be  found  in  Vallarsi. 

To  the  second  class  belong, — 

1.  QHoeetumet  Hebraicae  in  Vetut  Tettameninm^ 
different  from  those  upon  Genesis.  Jerome  certainly 
intended  to  compose  such  a  work,  and  even  refers 
to  it  several  times,  especially  in  his  geographical 
work  on  Palestine,  but  there  seems  good  reason  to 
believe  that  it  was  never  finished.  2.  Commen- 
tara  breeiores  in  XII,  Propheiae  ^ofurlifiara  dicH. 
Different  from  those  now  existing.  The  belief 
tlttt  such  a  woiic  existed  is  founded  upon  a  passage 
in  Epist.  49,  addressed  to  Pammachius.  3.  IJbri 
XIV,  in  Jeremiamy  in  which  he  is  supposed  to 
h^re  completed  his  unfinished  commentary  upon  Je- 
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remiah.  (See  Cassiodor.  InsUL  c.  3.)  4.  Aletnndfi 
Apkrodieei  Commeniarii  Latine  eouveni,  (See  JS^ 
50,  (id  Domnionenu)  5.  Liber  ad  AbwidatUittm 
(or,  AnUum),  No  allasion  is  to  be  found  to  this 
piece  in  any  ancient  author  except  Caseiodorus 
{In$tU.  c.  2).  6.  jDs  SimilUttdine  Qnmei  PeccaH 
contra  Afanichaeoe,  Designated  as  a  short  and 
very  elegant  work  of  Hieronymus  by  Agobardus 
(adv,  FeL  c  39.)  For  frdl  information  wiu  regard 
to  these  consult  the  dissertations  of  Vallarsi. 

Having  giren  a  frill  list  of  the  genuine  and  lost 
works  of  Jerome,  it  is  unnecessary  to  add  a  cata- 
logue of  those  which  hare  from  time  to  time  been 
erroneously  ascribed  to  his  pen,  and  which  found 
their  way  into  the  earlier  editions.  Many  of  these 
are  collected  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Boiedictine 
edition,  while  VaUarsi  has  pkced  some  as  iq>pen« 
dices  among  the  genuine  works,  and  thrown  the 
rest  together  into  the  second  and  third  parts  of  his 
eleventh  volume. 

Jerome  was  pronounced  by  the  Toioe  of  antiquity 
the  most  learned  and  eloquent  among  the  Latin 
fethers,  and  this  judgment  has  been  confirmed  by 
the  most  eminent  scholars  of  modem  timet.  His 
profound  knowledge  of  the  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Hebrew  languages;  his  fiuniliarity  with  ancient 
history  and  philosophy,  his  perwnal  acquaintance 
with  the  manners  and  scenery  of  the  East,  enaUed 
him  to  illustrate  with  great  force  and  truth  many 
of  the  darkest  passages  in  Scripture.  But  not- 
withstanding all  these  advantages,  hb  commentariea 
must  be  employed  with  the  greatest  caution.  The 
impetuosity  of  his  temperament  induced  him 
eagerly  to  seise  upon  any  striking  idea  suggested 
by  his  own  fency  or  by  tiie  works  or  conversation 
of  his  contonpoxari^  and  to  pour  forth  with  in- 
cautious haste  a  mass  of  imposing  but  crude  con- 
ceptions. Hence  we  can  detect  many  glaring 
inconsistencies,  many  palpable  contradictionB,  many 
grievous  errors.  The  dreamy  reveries  of  Origen 
are  mixed  up  with  the  fentastic  feblei  of  Jeinsh 
tradition,  and  the  plainest  texts  obscured  bv  a 
cloudy  veil  of  allegory  and  mysticism.  Nor,  while 
we  admire  his  uncompromising  boldness  and  eneigy 
in  advocating  a  good  cause,  can  we  cease  to  regret 
the  total  absence  of  gentleness,  meekness,  and 
Christian  charity,  which  characterises  all  his  con^ 
troversial  encounters.  However  resolute  he  may 
have  been  in  struggling  against  the  hists  of  the 
flesh,  he  never  seems  to  have  considered  it  a  duty 
to  curb  the  fiery  promptings  of  a  violent  tenper. 
He  appean  to  have  regarded  his  opponents  with 
all  the  acrimony  of  envenomed  perscaud  hostility, 
and  gives  vent  to  his  fury  in  the  bitterest  invective. 
Nor  were  these  denunciations  by  any  means  in 
proportion  to  the  real  importance  of  the  question 
in  debate;  it  was  chiefly  i^en  any  of  his  owm 
fevourite  tenets  were  impugned,  or  when  his  own 
individual  influence  was  threatened,  that  hie  wiath 
became  ungovernable.  Perhaps  tiie  most  intsnt- 
perate  of  all  his  polemical  discourses  is  the  attadt 
upon  Vigilantius,  who  had  not  attempted  to  aasul 
any  of  the  vital  principles  of  the  feith,  or  to  advo- 
cate any  dangerous  heresy,  but  who  had  sought  to 
check  the  rapid  pn^gress  of  corruption. 

The  phrasedogy  of  Jerome  is  exceedingly  pme, 
bearing  ample  testimony  to  the  diUgOMO  widi 
which  he  must  have  studied  the  choi«it  modils. 
No  one  can  read  the  Vulgate  without  being  slmck 
hj  the  contrast  which  it  piesenta  in  the  cfaMio 
sunplidty  of  its  huiguage  to  the  degenente  afltdft- 
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tion  of  Appuleiiu,  and  the  barbaroos  obflcurity  of 
Ammianus,  to  say  nothing  of  the  ecclesiastical 
writers.  But  the  diction  in  which  he  embodied 
his  own  compositions,  where  he  was  called  upon  to 
supply  the  thoughts  as  well  as  the  words,  although 
so  much  vaunted  by  Erasmus,  and  in  reality  always 
forcible  and  impressive,  is  by  no  means  worthy  of 
high  praise. 

A  most  minute  account  of  the  editions  of 
Hieronymus  is  given  by  Schonemann.  {BiUioiheoa 
Patrum  LcUinorum^  vol.  i.  c.  4.  §  3.)  It  will  be 
sufficient  here  to  remark,  that  as  early  as  1467  a 
folio  volume,  containing  some  of  his  epistles  and 
opuscula,  was  printed  at  Rome  by  ULric  Han, 
constituting  one  of  the  earliest  specimens  of  the 
typographical  art.  Two  folio  volumes  were  printed 
at  Rome  in  1468,  by  Sweynheim  and  Pannartz, 
"  S.  Hieronymi  Tractatus  et  Epistokie,**  edited  by 
Andrew  bishop  of  Aleria,  which  were  reprinted  in 
1470  ;  in  the  same  year  **  Beati  leronimi  Episto* 
lae,**  2  vols.  foL  issued  from  the  press  of  Scho£fer, 
at  Mayence ;  and  from  that  time  forward  innu- 
merable impressions  of  various  works  poured  forth 
from  all  parts  of  Italy,  Germany,  and  OauL 

The  first  critical  edition  of  the  collected  works 
was  that  superintended  by  Erasmus,  Bas.  9  vols. 
foL  1516;  reprinted  in  1526  and  1537,  the  last 
being  the  best ;  and  also  at  Lyons,  in  8  vols.  fol. 
1 530.  Next  comes  that  of  Marianus  Victorinus, 
Rom.  9  vols.  foL  1566 ;  reprinted  at  Paris  in  1578, 
in  1608,  4  vols,  and  in  1643,  9  vols.  An  edition 
containing  the  notes  of  Erasmus  and  Victorinus  ap- 
peared at  Francfort  and  Leipsic,  12  vols.  fol.  1684, 
succeeded  by  the  Csunous  Benedictine  edition.  Par. 
5  vols.  fol.  1693 — 1 706,  carried  as  far  as  the  end  of 
the  first  volume  by  Pouget,  and  continued  after  his 
death  by  Martionay,  which  is,  however,  superseded 
by  the  last  and  best  of  all,  that  of  Vallarsi,  Veron. 
1 1  vols.  fol.  1734 — 1742  ;  reprinted,  with  some  im- 
provements, Venet.  11  vols.  4to.  1766.      [W.  R.] 

HIERO'PHILUS  ('l€p<f^tAoj),  a  name  which 
has  been  supposed  by  Marx  {De  Herophili  Viia^ 
&c.  pp.  7,  1 3)  and  others  to  be  a  corruption  of 
Jleroj^iimj  but  probably  without  sufficient  reason. 

1 .  A  physician  at  Athens,  whose  lectures  were 
attended  by  Agnodice  disguised  in  male  attire.  If 
the  story  is  not  wholly  apocryphal  (for  it  rests  only 
on  the  authority  of  Hyginus,  Fab.  274),  Hierophi- 
lus  may  be  conjectured  to  have  lived  in  the  fifth  or 
sixth  century  b.  c.  Some  of  the  reasons  which 
render  it  unlikely  that  Herophiltu  is  the  true  read- 
ing in  this  passage  of  Hyginus,  are  given  in  the 
article  Agnodice. 

2.  The  author  of  a  short  Greek  medical  treatise, 
entitled  'Ifpo^iAov  So^orov  vcpi  Tpo^wf  KvirAos* 

Ooi,  Hierophili  Sopki$tae  de  Alimentii  Cireultu; 
quibttsnam  tUi,  et  a  quibtunam  abttinere  oporteat. 
This  was  for  some  thne,  while  still  in  MS^  sup- 
posed to  be  the  work  of  Herophilus,  but  as  soon 
as  it  was  examined  and  published,  it  plainly  ap- 
peared to  belong  to  some  late  writer  of  the  eleventh 
or  twelfth  century  after  Christ.  It  contains  diet- 
etical  directions  for  every  month  in  the  year,  and 
is  full  of  words  unknown  to  the  older  Greek 
writers.  It  was  first  published  by  Boissonade  in 
tho  eleventh  volume  of  the  Notices  et  ExtraUs  dee 
Manuecrits  de  la  Btblioth,  dm  Hoi  (Paris,  1827), 
p.  178,  &c. ;  and  is  inserted  in  the  first  volume  of 
Ideler^s  Phytici  et  Medici  Gracci  Minores^  BeroL  i 
1841.  8ro.  [W.  A.  G.]      | 
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HIERO'THEUS  {;iep6$tos\  the  author  of  • 
Greek  poem,  consisting  of  233  barbarous  Iambic 
lines  on  alchemy,  entitled  Ilcpi  r^t  Btias  mj 
'Upas  Tix*^U  De  Divina  et  Sacra  Arte  (sc  Chrf- 
eopoeia).  He  appears  to  have  been  a  Christian, 
but  nothing  more  is  known  of  him  ;  and,  with  re- 
spect to  his  date,  it  can  only  be  said  that  the  poem 
is  evidently  the  work  of  a  comparatively  recent 
writer.  It  was  published  for  the  first  time  in  the 
second  volume  of  Ideler*s  Phjftiei  et  Medici  Oracd 
Minores,  Berol.  1 842,  8vo.  [  W.  A.  G.l 

HIERCVTHEUS  ('If/)J0cot),aBysantine  monk, 
who  lived  probably  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  wrote  a  work  entitled  Aidr^atifui,  a  strange 
sort  of  dissertation,  in  which  he  endeavours  to  ex- 
plain the  nature  of  God  by  means  of  geometrical 
figures.  There  are  several  other  Bysantine  writen 
of  that  name,  but  they  are  of  no  importance.  (Fa- 
bric. BM.  Grace,  vol.  xi.  pp.  636,  637.)     [ W.  P.] 

HILAEIRA  ('IAac(/xi),  one  of  the  fiurdaughtera 
of  Leucippus  of  Mycenae,  was  carried  off  with  her 
sisters  by  the  Dioscuri.  (Apollod.  iiL  10.  §  S; 
comp.  Ov.  Fa^,  v.  700  ;  Hygin.  Fah,  80  ;  Tieti. 
ad  Lyoajpk.  h\\.)  The  name  occurs  alio  as  a  sur* 
name  of  Selene.     (Hesych.  s.  v.)  [L.  S.] 

HILARIA'NUS,  MECI'LIUS  or  MECHI'- 
LIUS  or  MECILIA'NUa  The  Codes  Theodo- 
sianus  contains  frequent  notice  of  this  magistratet, 
who  appears  to  have  been  Corrector  Lucaniae  et 
Bruttiorum  under  Constantine  the  Great,  a.  d.  316 
(12.  tit.  1.  s.  3),  proconsul  of  Africa  in  the  lomd 
reign,  a.  d.  324  ( 12.  tit.  1.  s.  9),  consul  with  Paco- 
tianus,  a.  d.  332,  and  praefectus  pnutorio,  or,  at 
Gothofredus  thinks,  praefectus  urbi,  ac.  Romoe, 
under  the  sons  of  Constantine,  a.  d.  339  (6.  tit.  4. 
s.  3,  4,  7).  An  Hilarian  appears,  but  without  any 
note  of  his  office,  in  a  Uw  of  a.  d.  341.  Thb  b 
probably  Mecilius  Hilarian  ;  but  the  Hilarionus  or 
Hilarius  (if  indeed  he  be  one  person)  who  ajmcari 
in  the  laws  of  the  time  of  Gratian  and  Vahmtinioii 
II.,  and  of  Honorius,  as  praefectus  urbi,  a.Dw  S83, 
and  as  praefectus  praetorio,  a.  o.  396,  most  havo 
been  a  different  person.  Perhaps  the  last  is  the 
Hilarius  mentioned  by  Symmachus.  (Symmacbos, 
Ei>i»t,  Ub.  iL  80,  in.  38,  42,  ed.  Paris,  1604 ;  Oo- 
thofred.  Prowp,  Cod.  Theodoe.)  [J.  C.  M.l 

HILA'RIO,  or  HILARI  A'NUS,  Q.  JU'LIUS, 
an  ecclesiastical  writer  belonging  to  the  doae  id 
the  fourth  century,  of  whose  history  we  know  no- 
thing since  his  works  convey  no  inlbrmation  upon 
the  subject,  and  he  is  not  mentioned  by  any  an- 
cient authority  whatever.  Two  worki  bear  his 
name. 

1.  Expotitmn  de  Die  PomSim  et  Memtitf  on  the 
determination  of  Easter,  finished,  as  we  are  told  in 
the  concluding  pangnph,  on  the  fifth  of  March, 
A.  D.  397.  It  was  first  published  from  a  MS.  in 
the  Royal  Library  at  Turin,  by  C  M.  nM,  and 
attached  to  the  edition  of  the  Divine  Inatitotioni  of 
Lactantius,  printed  at  Paris  in  1712.  It  will  be 
found  under  its  most  correct  form  in  the  BibNoAeem 
Patrum  of  GalUmd,  voL  viiL  Append,  ii  n.  745. 
Venet.  fol.  1772. 

2.  De  Mumii  DuratUme^  or,  occozding  to  a 
Vienna  MS.,  De  Curtu  Tempormmy  compoeed,  M 
we  learn  from  the  commencement,  afiter  the  nieeo 
noticed  above.  It  was  first  puUiahed  by  Ptthon 
in  the  appendix  to  the  Bibiiotkeca  Pairmm^  piinted 
at  Paris  in  1579.  It  was  inserted  also  in  tne  inb- 
sequent  edition  of  the  same  collectiont  in  mutt 
■imihir  compilations,  and  anwon  nndor  its  ' 
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hnn  in  the  Bibliotheca  Patrum  of  Galland,  vol.  viii. 
p.  235. 

With  regard  to  the  title  of  another  work  sup- 
powd  to  have  been  written  by  the  same  author, 
tee  Mansius,  ad  Fabr,  BiiL  M.  ei  Inf.  Lat.  vol. 
iii.p.251.  [W.  R.] 

HILA'RIUSf  a  native  of  Bith3mia,  who  in  the 
leign  of  Valens  (a.  d.  364—379)  migrated  to 
Athens,  and  distinguished  himself  as  a  painter,  as 
well  as  by  his  general  proBciency  in  art  and  phi- 
losophy. While  residing  near  Corinth  in  a.  d. 
379,  Hilarias,  with  his  whole  family,  perished  in 
an  invasion  of  the  Goths.  (Eunap.  Vit,  Soph.  p. 
67,  ed.  Boissonade  ;  comp.  id.  Ejrcerpt.  Legat.  p. 
20.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

HILA'RIUS  ('IXipios),  a  Phrjgian,  an  intei^ 
preter  of  oracles,  implicated  in  the  proceedings  of 
Theodorus,  who  attempted  to  discover  by  magic 
who  should  succeed  the  emperor  Valens.  He  was 
executed  in  the  course  of  the  judicial  proceedings 
which  followed.  (Amm.  Marc  xxix.  1 ;  Zosim.  iv. 
15 ;  Tillemont,  Hist  des  Emp.  vol.  v.)   [J.  C.  M.] 

HILA'RIUS.  Among  the  correspondence  of 
Angustin  we  find  two  letters  addressed  to  that 
prelate  by  a  certain  Hilarius,  of  whom  we  know 
nothing  certain  except  that  he  was  a  layman,  an 
intimate  friend  of  Prosper  Aquitanus,  an  ardent 
admirer  of  the  bishop  of  Hippo,  and  probably  the 
person  to  whom  the  latter  addressed  his  treatise, 
De  Praedestinatione  Sanctorum  et  de  Dono  Perse- 
rerantiae.  The  first  of  these  letters,  which  is 
short,  is  entitled  De  Pelagianis^  was  written  at 
Syracuse  in  a.  d.  413  or  414,  and  is  numbered 
clvi  in  the  collected  epistles  of  Augustin,  according 
to  the  Benedictine  arrangement.  The  second  letter 
is  considerably  longer,  is  entitled  De  Semipdagianxs^ 
was  despatched  from  the  south  of  France,  along 
with  one  by  Prosper  upon  the  same  subject,  in 
428  or  429,  and  is  numbered  ccxxvi.  It  was  pub- 
lished at  Cologne  in  1503,  along  with  the  treatise 
of  Honorius  Augustodunensis,  De  lihero  Arbitrio^ 
and  is  included  in  the  Paris  edition  (1711)  of  the 
works  of  Prosper,  p.  7.  A  third  letter  was  written 
by  this  same  personage  upon  the  same  topics,  which 
is  now  lost ;  and  some  critics  have,  upon  no  suffi- 
cient grounds,  ascribed  to  him  a  work,  De  Vcca- 
Hone  Gentium.  [W.  R.] 

HILA'RIUS,  sumamed  Arklatbnsis,  was 
bom  at  the  commencement  of  the  fifth  century,  in 
Gallia  Belgica,  of  a  noble  family,  and  distinguished 
himself  in  boyhood  by  the  zeal  and  success  with 
which  he  followed  out  the  various  branches  of  a 
liberal  education.  At  an  early  age  he  became  the 
disdple  of  Honoratus,  first  abbot  of  Lerins,  by 
whom  he  was  persuaded  to  abandon  the  world, 
and  to  devote  himself  to  a  monastic  life.  To  this 
he  attached  himself  so  warmly,  that  when  the 
bishopric  of  Aries  became  vacant  in  a.  d.  429,  by 
the  death  of  his  preceptor,  he  was  with  the  utmost 
difficulty  induced  to  yield  to  the  wishes  of  the 
clergy  and  people,  and  to  accept  the  episcopal 
chair.  The  circumstance  that  a  monk  of  twenty- 
nine  should  have  been  chosen  unanimously  to  fill 
such  an  important  station  is  in  itself  a  strong  proof 
of  the  reputation  which  he  must  have  enjoyed  as  a 
man  of  learning,  eloquence,  and  piety.  His  name, 
however,  has  acquired  importance  in  ecclesiastical 
history  chiefly  from  the  controversy  in  which  he 
became  involved  with  Pope  Leo  the  Great.  A 
certain  Chelidonins,  bishop  either  of  Vesoul  or 
J^ej«n<jon,  had    been   deposed,  in  consequence  of 
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certain  irregularities,  by  a  council  at  which  Hila- 
rius presided,  assisted  by  Eucherius  of  Lyons  and 
Germanus  of  Auxerre.  Chelidonins  repaired  to 
Rome  for  the  purpose  of  lodging  an  appeal  against 
this  sentence,  and  thither  he  was  followed  by 
Hilarius,  who  expressed  a  wish  to  confer  with  the 
pontiff,  but  refused  to  acknowledge  his  jurisdiction 
in  the  case.  Leo,  incensed  by  what  he  considered 
as  a  direct  attack  upon  his  supremacy,  forthwith 
reinstated  Chelidonins,  while  Hilarius,  entertaining 
apprehensions  for  his  own  personal  freedom,  was 
fain  to  quit  the  city  by  stealth,  and  make  his  way 
back  to  his  diocese,  on  foot,  crossing  the  Alps  at 
the  most  inclement  season  of  the  year.  He  sub- 
sequently endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  negotiate  a 
reconciliation  with  Leo,  who  refused  to  listen  to 
any  terms  short  of  absolute  submission,  and  even- 
tually succeeded  in  depriving  him  of  all  the  privi- 
leges which  he  enjoyed  as  metropolitan  of  Gaul. 
This  proceeding  was  confirmed  by  the  celebrated 
rescript  of  Valentinian  III.,  issued  in  445,  in 
which,  among  other  matters,  it  was  ordained,  ^  Ut 
Episcopis  Gallicanis  omnibusque  pro  lege  esset, 
quidquid  apostolicae  sedis  auctoritas  sanxisset :  ita 
ut  quisquis  Episcoporum  ad  judicium  Romani 
antistitis  evocatus  venire  neglexisset  per  modera- 
torem  ejusdem  provinciae  adesse  cogeretur,**  a  de- 
cree which,  while  it  unequivocally  established  the 
authority  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  over  the  church 
beyond  the  Alps,  at  the  same  time,  when  taken  in 
connection  with  the  circumstances  by  which  it  was 
called  forth,  seems  to  prove  that  up  to  this  period 
such  authority  had  never  been  fully  and  formally 
recognised.  The  merits  of  this  dispute  have,  as 
might  be  expected,  become  a  party  question  among 
ecclesiastical  historians,  who  characterise  the  (in- 
duct of  the  chief  personages  concerned  in  the  most 
opposite  terms,  according  to  the  views  which  they 
entertain  with  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  papal 
chair.  Hilarius  died  in  449,  about  five  years  after 
the  deposition  of  Chelidonins, 

The  only  works  of  this  Hilarius  now  extant 
whose  authenticity  is  unquestionable  are — 

1.  Viia  Sancti  Honorati  AreUUentis  Epitcopi^  a 
sort  of  funeral  panegyric  upon  his  predecessor, 
which  has  been  much  admired,  on  account  of  the 
graceful  and  winning  character  of  the  style.  It 
was  first  published  at  Paris  by  Genebrardus,  in 
1578,  and  a  few  years  afterwards,  from  MSS.  pre- 
served at  Lerins,  by  Vincentius  Barralis,  in  his 
Chronologia  tanct.  i$uuL  Lerin,  Lugd.  4to.  1613; 
the  text  of  the  former  edition  was  followed  by 
Surius  ad  xvi.  Jan.,  and  of  the  latter  by  the 
Bollandists,  vol.  ii.  p.  11.  It  is  also  given  in  the 
BiU.  Pair.  Max.  Lugd.  1677,  vol.  viii.  p.  1228,  in 
the  Opera  Leonis  /.,  edited  by  Quesnell,  Paris, 
4to.  1675,  and  in  the  Opera  VincentH  LtrinentU 
et  Hilarii  Arelaiensis,  by  J.  Salinas,  Rom.  8vo. 
1731. 

2.  Epistola  ad  Eucherium  Episeopum  Lttgdu- 
nensem^  first  published  in  the  Chronologia  Lirmmait 
of  Barralis,  and  subsequently  in  the  BUd,  Max, 
Pair.  Lugd.  vol.  viiL,  in  Quesnell  and  in  Salinas. 
See  above. 

The  author  of  his  life,  which  we  notice  below, 
mentions  also  Homiliae  in  totius  aumi  F«$twUatim; 
^pnboli  Erpositio;  a  great  number  of  Epi$tolae^ 
and  likewise  Verms^  but  all  of  these  are  lost,  unless 
we  agree  with  those  who  upon  very  slender 
evidence  assign  to  this  Hilarius  three  poems  in 
dactylic  hexameters,  of  which  two  are  ascribed  in 
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dilTerent  MSS.  to  difTerent  authors,  and  the  third 
uniformly  to  Ililarius  PictaTicnsis.  These  are,  1. 
Pocma  de  stptem  /rutribus  MaocahaeU  ab  Antiocho 
Efiphane  inter/ecHs,  published  under  the  name  of 
Victorinus  Afer,  by  Sicard,  in  his  Antidot,  cont, 
omn.  JIaeres.  152i<,  inserted  in  most  of  the  large 
collections  of  fathers,  and  in  the  Sylloge  Poetarum 
C/iristianoriim^  Lugd.  1605.  2.  Chrmen  de  Dei 
ProviderUiuj  frequently  printed  along  with  the 
works  of  Prosper  Aquitanus.  3.  Carmen  in  Ge~ 
nesim  ad  Leonem  Papain f,fint  printed  by  Miraeus 
in  his  edition  of  Hilarius  Pictaviensis,  Paris,  foL 
1544  ;  published  separately  by  Morellus,  Paris, 
4to.  1559  ;  with  a  commentary  by  Weitzius, 
Franc.  8vo.  1625  ;  and  included  in  ^1  the  larger 
collections  of  the  fathers. 

There  is  also  a  Narrafio  de  Miraeulo^  performed 
by  a  certain  martyr  named  Genesius^  which  is  given 
to  Hilarius  in  some  MSS.,  but  generally  rejected 
as  spurious.  It  will  be  found  in  Surius  and  the 
Bollandists  under  25th  August.  We  have  already 
alluded  to  an  ancient  Vita  Hilarii,  which  is  com- 
monly believed  to  be  the  production  of  Ilonoratus, 
bishop  of  Marseilles  (about  a.d.  460),  but  which 
in  the  Aries  AfS.  is  assigned  to  Revercntius,  or 
Ravennius,  the  successor  of  Hilarius.  It  is  con- 
tained in  the  Chronolof/ia  Lirinentisy  and  in  Surius 
under  V.  Mai.  [W.  R] 

HILA'RIUS,  sumamed  Diaconus,  a  native  of 
Sardinia,  a  deacon  of  the  church  at  Rome  in  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century,  and  hence  designated 
Hilarius  Diaconta^  to  distinguish  him  from  others 
of  the  same  name,  was  deputed  by  Pope  Liberius, 
along  with  Lucifer  of  Cagliari,  Eusebius  of  Ver- 
celli,  and  Pancratius,  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  or- 
thodox fnith  before  Constantius  at  the  council  of 
Milan.  Upon  this  occasion  he  defended  the  prin- 
ciples of  Athanatius  with  so  much  offensive  bold- 
ness, that  he  was  scourged  by  order  of  the  emperor, 
and  condemned  to  banishment,  along  with  his  com- 
panions. Of  his  subsequent  history  we  know 
little,  except  that  he  adopted  the  violent  opinions 
of  Lucifer  to  their  fiill  extent,  maintaining  that  not 
only  Arians,  but  all  who  had  held  any  intercourse 
with  them,  as  well  as  heretics  of  every  description, 
must,  even  after  an  acknowledgment  of  error,  be 
re-baptized  before  they  could  be  admitted  into  the 
communion  of  the  Catholic  church,  and  from  this 
doctrine  he  was  sarcastically  styled  by  Jerome  a 
second  Deucalion. 

Two  treatises  are  sometimes  ascribed  to  this 
HilariuR,  both  of  very  doubtful  authenticity.  One 
of  these,  Commentarim  in  Epistolat  Pauli^  has  fre- 
fiucntiy  been  published  along  with  the  writings  of 
Ambrosius  ;  the  other,  Quaestiones  Vderis  et  Noti 
Tcstiirtuuti^  among  the  works  of  Augustin.  [W.R.] 

HILA'RIUS,  sumamed  Pictaviensis,  the 
most  strenuous  champion  of  the  pure  fiuth  among 
the  Latin  fathers  of  the  fourth  century,  iheMaileue 
Aritniontm^  as  he  has  been  designated  by  his  ad- 
mirers was  born  at  Poitiers,  of  a  good  family, 
although  the  name  of  his  parents  is  unknown,  and 
carefully  instructed  in  all  the  branches  of  a  liberal 
education.  Having  been  iuduced,  after  he  had 
attained  to  manhood,  to  study  the  Scriptures,  he 
became  convinced  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  made 
an  open  profession  of  his  belief,  was  baptized  along 
with  his  wife  and  his  daughter  Abra,  and  resolved 
to  devote  himself  to  the  wrvice  of  religion.  Of  the 
early  portion  of  his  career  in  this  new  vocation  we 
know  nothing,  but  bis  character  as  a  man  of  leam- 
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ing  and  piety  must  have  been  held  in  high  etteem^ 
for  about  the  year  a.  d.  350,  although  still  married, 
he  was  elected  bishop  of  his  native  dty.  From 
that  time  forward  the  great  object  of  his  existence 
was  to  check  the  progress  of  Aiianism,  which  had 
spread  all  over  the  East,  and  was  making  npid 
strides  in  OauL  At  his  instigation  the  Catholic 
prelates  excommunicated  Satominos,  bishop  of 
Aries,  a  zealous  partizan  of  the  heretics,  together 
with  his  two  chief  supporters,  Ursacius  and  Valens. 
But  at  the  council  of  Besiers,  convoked  in  366  by 
Constantius,  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  calming 
these  dissensions,  a  triumph  was  achiered  by  the 
adversaries  of  Hilarius,  who  by  a  rescript  from  the 
emperor  was  banished,  along  with  Rhodanns,  bishop 
of  Toulouse,  to  Phrygia,  which,  as  well  as  the  rest 
of  Asia  Minor,  was  strongly  opposed  to  Trinitarian 
doctrines.  From  this  remote  region  he  continued 
to  govern  his  diocese,  to  which  no  saccessor  had 
been  appointed,  and  drew  up  his  work  De  Synodig, 
that  he  might  make  known  throughout  OaiU,  Gei^ 
many, and  Britain,  the  precise  nature  of  the  opinions 
prevalent  in  the  East.  In  359  a  general  meeting 
of  bishops  was  summoned  to  be  held  at  Seleuoeia, 
in  Isauria  ;  and  Hilarius,  having  repaired  thither 
uninvited,  boldly  undertook,  although  almost  un- 
supported, to  maintain  the  consubstantiality  of  the 
Word,  against  the  Anomeans  and  other  kindred 
sectaries,  who  formed  a  large  majority  of  the  as- 
sembly. From  thence  he  betook  hiinself  to  Con- 
stantinople, at  that  time  the  very  focus  of  Arianisro, 
where  his  inde&tigable  importunity  proved  to 
troublesome  to  the  court,  and  his  influence  with  the 
more  moderate  among  the  Oriental  ecclesiastics  so 
alarming  to  the  dominant  fisiction,  that  he  was  or- 
dered forthwith  to  return  to  his  bishopric,  where 
he  was  received  in  triumph,  about  the  period  of 
Julianas  accession  (361),  and  at  this  time  probably 
published  his  famous  invective  against  the  late 
prince.  For  some  years  he  found  foil  occupation 
in  rechuming  such  of  the  clergy  as  had  subscribed 
the  confession  of  foith  sanctioned  by  the  council  of 
Ariminum,  and  in  ejecting  from  the  church  his  old 
enemy  Satuminus,  along  with  those  who  refused 
to  acknowledge  their  errors.  In  the  reign  of  Va- 
lentinian  (364),  however,  not  satisfied  with  regu- 
lating the  spiritual  concerns  of  his  own  country,  he 
determined  to  purify  Italy  also,  and  formally  im- 
peached Auxentius,  bishop  of  Mihm,  who  stood 
nigh  in  imperial  &vour,  although  suspected  of  being 
in  his  heart  hostile  to  the  cause  of  orthodoxy.  The 
emperor  forthwith  cited  the  accuser  and  the  ac- 
cused to  appear  before  him,  and  to  bold  a  confemce 
upon  the  disputed  points  of  finith  in  the  presence  of 
the  high  officers  of  state.  Auxentius  unexpectedly, 
and  perhaps  unwillingly,  gave  unexceptionable  an- 
swers to  all  the  questions  proposed ;  upon  which 
Hilarius,  having  indignantly  denounced  him  as  a 
h}'pocritc,  was  expelled  from  Milan  as  a  distniber 
of  the  tranquillity  of  the  church,  and,  retiring  to 
his  episcopal  see,  died  in  peace  four  years  met- 
wards,  on  the  13th  of  January,  a.d.  368. 

The  extant  works  of  this  prekite,  ananged  in 
chronological  order,  are  the  following : — 

I.  Ad  CoNKfantium  Atufltsium  Uhtr  finmfu^ 
written  it  is  bi>lieved  in  a.  d.  355.  It  is  a  petition 
in  which  he  implores  the  emperor  to  put  an  end  to 
the  pcrsixutions  by  which  the  Arians  sought  to 
cnish  their  opponents,  produces  several  examidea  of 
their  cruelty, and  urges  with  great  force,  in  respectfid 
language,  the  right  of  the  Catholics  to  enjoy  tolmitiottii 
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2.  CbmmenitiriuM  (s.  Thictaius)  in  Evangelium 
MaUkaeif  written  before  his  exile,  in  a.  d.  356, 
and  divided  into  twenty-three  canones  or  sections. 
The  pre&ce,  which  is  quoted  by  Cassianus  (De 
Ineam,  riL  24),  is  wanting.  This  is  the  most 
ancient  of  the  extant  expositions  of  the  first  evan- 
gelist by  any  of  the  Latin  fathers,  and  is  repeat* 
edly  quoted  by  Jerome  and  Augustin.  From  the 
resemblance  which  it  bears  in  tone  and  spirit  to 
the  exegetical  writings  of  Origen,  it  may  very  pro- 
bably have  been  derived  from  some  of  his  works. 

3.  De  Synodis  s.  De  Fide  OrietUalium  s.  De 
Synodis  Graeciae^  or  more  fully,  Dc  Synodis  Fidei 
CathoUoae  contra  Arianos  et  praevaricatores  Arianis 
aoqmeaoetftes^  or  simply,  Epistola^  being  in  reality 
a  letter^  written  in  a.  d.  358,  while  in  exile,  ad- 
dressed to  his  episcopal  brethren  in  Gaul,  Germany, 
Holland,  and  Britain,  explaining  the  real  views  of 
the  Oriental  prelates  on  the  Trinitarian  controversy, 
and  pointing  out  that  many  of  them,  although 
di&ring  in  words,  agreed  in  substance  with  the 
orthodox  churches  of  the  West.  In  the  Benedictine 
edition,  we  find  added  for  the  first  time  a  defence 
of  this  piece,  in  reply  to  objections  which  had 
been  urged  against  it  by  a  certain  Lucifer,  probably 
him  of  Cagliari. 

4.  De  Triniiate  Libri  XII.  s.  Contra  Arianos  s. 
De  Fide,  besides  a  number  of  other  titles,  differ- 
ing slightly  from  each  other.  This,  the  most  im- 
portant and  elaborate  of  the  productions  of  Hilarius, 
was  composed,  or  at  least  finished,  in  a.  d.  360. 
It  contains  a  complete  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of 
Trinity,  a  comprehensive  examination  of  the  evi- 
dences upon  which  it  rests,  and  a  full  refutation  of 
all  the  grand  arguments  of  the  heretics,  being  the 
first  great  controversial  work  produced  upon  this 
subject  in  the  Latin  church.  Jerome  informs  us 
that  it  was  divided  into  twelve  books,  in  order  that 
the  number  might  correspond  with  the  twelve 
books  of  Quintilian,  whose  style  the  author  pro- 
posed as  his  model.  When  Cassiodorus  {Institt. 
Dtv.  16)  speaks  of  thirteen  books,  he  includes  the 
tract  De  Synodis^  mentioned  above. 

b.  Ad  Constantium  Augustum  Liber  secundus, 
presented  in  person  to  the  emperor  about  a.  d. 
360,  in  which  the  petitioner  sets  forth  that  he  had 
been  driven  into  banishment  by  the  calumnies  of 
his  enemies,  implores  the  sovereign  to  lend  a 
favourable  ear  to  his  cause,  and  tiikes  occasion  to 
vindicate  the  truth  of  the  principles  which  he 
maintained. 

6.  Contra  Constantium  Awjusium  Liber.  Pro- 
bably composed,  and  perhaps  privately  circulated, 
while  the  prince  was  still  alive,  but  certainly  not 
published  until  after  his  death, — a  supposition  by 
which  we  shall  be  able  to  reconcile  the  words  of 
the  piece  itself  (c.  2)  with  the  positive  assertion  of 
Jerome  {de  Viris  III.  100).  Indeed,  it  is  scarcely 
credible  that  any  zealot,  however  bold,  would  have 
ventured  openly  to  assail  any  absolute  monarch, 
however  mild,  with  such  a  mass  of  coarse  abuse, 
differing,  moreover,  so  remarkably  from  the  subdued 
tone  of  his  former  addresses  to  the  same  personage, 
who  is  here  pronounced  to  be  Antichrist,  a  rebel 
against  God,  a  tyrant  whose  sole  object  was  to 
make  a  gift  to  the  Devil  of  that  world  for  which 
Christ  had  suffered.  "We  are  particularly  struck 
with  two  points  in  this  attack.  Unmeasured  abuse 
is  poured  forth  against  Con<»tantius  because  he 
refrained  from  inflicting  tortures  and  martyrdom 
upon  his  adversaries,  seeking  rather  to  win  them 
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over  by  the  temptations  of  wealth  and  honours,  and 
because  he  wished  to  confine  the  creed  strictly  to 
the  words  of  Scripture,  excluding  apostolical  tra- 
dition and  the  authority  of  the  hierarchy.  The 
extravagant  violence  of  the  first  requires  no  com- 
ment ;  the  second  is  remarkable,  since  it  proves 
that  some  of  the  fiindamental  doctrines  of  the 
Romish  Church,  as  opposed  to  the  Protestant,  had 
already  been  called  in  question.  (See  Milman^s 
History  of  Christianity^  book  iiL  c  5.) 

7.  Contra  Arianos  txl  Auaentium  Mediolanen- 
mm  Liber  unus  ;  otherwise,  Episiola  ad  Catholicos 
ei  Auxentiumy  written  in  a.  d.  365,  to  which  is 
subjoined  a  letter  addressed  by  Auxentius  to  the 
emperors  Valentinianus  and  Valens.  The  subject 
of  these  will  be  sufficiently  imderstood  from  the 
circumstances  recorded  in  the  life  of  Hilarius. 

8.  Commentarii  (s.  Tractaius^  s.  Expositiones)  m 
PsalmoSj  composed  towards  the  very  close  of  his 
life.  Not  so  much  verbal  annotations  as  general 
reflections  upon  the  force  and  spirit  of  the  different 
psalms,  and  upon  the  lessons  which  we  ought  to 
draw  from  them,  mingled  with  many  mysti(»l  and 
allegorical  speculations,  after  the  &shion  of  Origen. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  these  were  originally 
short  discourses  or  homilies,  delivered  from  the 
pulpit,  and  afterwards  digested  and  arranged.  They 
may  have  extended  to  the  whole  book  of  Psalms, 
but  the  collection,  as  it  now  exists,  embraces 
seventy-nine  only. 

9.  Frdgmenta  Hilarity  first  published  in  1598 
by  Nicolaus  Faber  from  the  library  of  P.  Pithou, 
containing  passages  from  a  lost  work  upon  the 
synods  of  Seleuceia  and  Ariminum,  and  from  other 
pieces  connected  with  the  history  of  the  divisions 
by  which  the  church  was  at  that  time  distracted. 

The  following  are  of  doubtful  authenticity: — 

1.  Episiola  ad  Abram  Filiam  suant,  dissuading 
her  from  becoming  the  bride  of  any  one  save 
Christ.  2.  Hymnus  Matutinus^  addressed  also  to 
his  daughter  Abra. 

Works  now  lost,  but  mentioned  by  Jerome, 
Augustin,  or  other  ancient  authorities: — 1.  lAbdlus 
ad  Sallustium  GaUiarum  Praefedum  contra  Dioa- 
curum  medicum.  Probably  an  apology  for  Chris- 
tianity. 2.  Commentarius  (s.  Tractatus)  in  Jobum, 
freely  translated  from  the  Greek  of  Origen.  3. 
Liber  adversus  Valentem  et  Ursaiium^  portions  of 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Fragmenta  noticed 
above.  4.  Hymnorum  Liber.  5.  Mysteriorum 
Liber.  6.  Many  Epistolae.  7*  He  was  said  to 
have  been  the  author  of  a  Commentariut  in  Cantica 
Canticoruniy  but  Jerome  was  unable  to  discover  it, 
and  equally  dubious  is  the  Expositio  Epistolae  ad 
Timotheum^  quoted  in  the  Acts  of  the  Council  of 
Seville. 

The  Carmen  in  Genesim  ;  Libri  de  Pairis  et 
Fiiii  Uttitate ;  Liber  de  Essentia  Pairis  el  FilU; 
Con/essio  de  Triniiate ;  Epistota^  s.  lAbelhu  et 
Sermo  de  Dedioatione  EAxiesiae^  are  all  erroneously 
ascribed  to  this  father. 

Hilarius  was  gifted  with  a  powerful  intellect, 
and  displayed  undaunted  courage  and  perseverance 
in  upholding  the  fiiith  ;  but  his  zeal  bordered  so 
closely  upon  fanaticism,  that  he  must  frequently 
have  injiured  the  cause  which  he  advocated  with 
unseemly  violence.  He  can  scarcely  be  esteemed 
a  man  of  learning,  for  he  was  ignorant  of  Hebrew, 
and  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with  Greek:  his 
expositions  of  Scripture,  when  original,  are  by  no 
means  profound,  when  borrowed  are  not  selected 
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with  judgment ;  while  hiB  doctrines  in  dogmatic 
theology  most  be  receiyed  with  much  caution,  for 
Erasmus  has  clearly  proved  from  several  passages, 
which  the  Benedictine  editors  have  in  vain  sought 
to  explain  away,  that  his  expressions  with  re^rd 
to  the  nature  of  Christ  are  such  as  no  orthodox 
divine  could  adopt  Among  his  contemporaries, 
however,  and  immediate  successors  his  influence 
was  powerful  and  his  reputation  high.  Rufinns, 
Angustin,  and  Jerome  sp^tk  of  him  with  respect, 
and  even  admiration. 

A  few  of  the  opuscula  of  Hilarlus,  together  with 
his  work  De  Triniiait^  and  the  treatise  of  Augustin 
upon  the  same  subject,  were  printed  at  Milan,  foL 
1489,  by  Leon.  Pachel  under  the  editorial  inspec- 
tion of  G.  Cribellus,  a  presbyter  of  that  city  ;  and 
this  collection  was  reprinted  at  Venice  in  the  course 
of  the  same  century.  More  complete  was  the 
edition  printed  at  Paris,  fol.  1510,  by  Radius 
Ascensius,  which,  however,  was  greatly  inferior  to 
that  of  Erasmus,  printed  at  Basle  by  Frobcnius, 
foL,  1523,  and  reprinted  in  1526  and  1528.  By 
&r  the  best  in  every  respect  is  that  published  by 
Constant,  Paris,  fol.,  1693,  forming  one  of  the 
Benedictine  scries,  and  reprinted,  with  some  ad- 
ditions, by  Scipio  MaiTui,  Veron.,  2  vols,  fol., 
1730. 

(Our  chief  authorities  for  the  life  of  Hilarius 
are  an  ancient  biography  by  a  certain  Venaidiia 
Fortunatus^  who  must  be  distinguished  from  the 
Christian  poet  of  the  same  name,  consisting  of 
two  books,  which,  from  the  difference  of  style, 
many  suppose  to  be  from  two  different  pens  ;  the 
short  but  valuable  notice  in  Hieronymus,  De  Virit 
HI.  c.  100  ;  and  the  Vita  HUarii  ex  iptiut  potigsi- 
mum  Scriptis  coilecta^  prefixed  to  the  Benedictine 
edition,  in  the  Prolegomena  to  which  all  the  early 
testimonies  will  be  found.)  [W.  R.] 

IIILDERIC  ('lAa^pixoO*  king  of  the  Vandals, 
son  of  Hunneric,  and  grandson  of  Hilderic,  suc- 
cessor of  Traaomund,  reigned  a.  d.  523 — 530.  He 
was  of  a  gentle  disposition,  and  by  his  lenity  to  the 
African  Catholics  won  the  fiivour  of  Justinian, 
though  there  is  no  reason  for  believing  the  assertion 
of  Nicephorus  (xvii.  11)  that  he  was  not  an  Arian. 
He  was  deposed,  and  finally  murdered,  by  Gelimer. 
There  is  a  scarce  silver  coin  of  this  prince,  bearing 
his  head  on  the  obverse,  with  o.  n.  uildbrix  rbx, 
and  the  figure  of  a  female  on  the  reverse,  with 
FELIX  KART.  (Procop.  BelL  Vand,  i.  9,  17;  Eck- 
hel,  vol.  iv.  p.  138.)  [A.  P.  S.] 

HIMERAEUS  ('iMcpaibs),  of  the  borough  of 
Phalerus  in  Attica,  was  son  of  Phanostratus,  and 
brother  of  the  celebrated  Demetrius  Phalereus. 
We  know  but  little  of  his  life  or  political  career, 
but  it  seems  certain  that  he  early  adopted  political 
views  altogether  opposed  to  those  of  his  brother, 
and  became  a  warm  supporter  of  the  anti-Mace- 
donian party  at  Athens.  He  is  first  mentioned  as 
joining  with  Hypcrides  and  others  in  prosecuting 
before  the  court  of  Areiopagus  all  those  who  were 
accused  of  having  rt>ceived  bribes  from  Harpalus, 
Demosthenes  among  the  rest.  ( ViL  X,  OraU.  p. 
846  ;  Phot  p.  494,  a.)  During  the  Lamian  war 
he  united  sealously  in  the  efforts  of  the  Athenians 
to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Macedonia,  and  was  in 
consequence  one  of  the  orators  whose  surrender 
was  exacted  by  Anti pater  after  his  victory  at 
Crannn.  To  escape  the  fate  that  awaited  him,  he 
fled  from  Athens  to  Aegina>  and  took  rofiii^c,  to- 
gether  with    Hypcrides  and   Arittonicus,   in  the 
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temple  of  Aeacus ;  but  they  wen  forced  from  thii 
sanctuary  by  Archias,  and  sent  priaonera  to  Anti- 
pater,  who  immediately  put  them  aU  to  death, 
B.  c.  322.  (Pint.  Dem,  28 ;  Arrian,  ap.  JPkoL  p. 
69,  b. ;  Athen.  xiL  p.  542.)  Ludan  speaks  Terj 
disparagingly  of  Himeraeus,  as  a  mere  demagogne, 
indebted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  moment  for  a 
temporary  influence.  (Eneom.  Demottk  31.)  Of 
the  justice  of  this  character  we  hare  no  means  of 
judging.  [E.  H.  K] 

HIME'RIUS  fWpios).  1.  A  celebrated  Greek 
sophist  of  Prusa  in  Bithynia,  where  his  fisther  Amei- 
nios  distinguished  himself  as  a  rhetorician.  (Said. 
s.  V,  'IfUptos,)  According  to  the  most  correct  calcu- 
lation, Uie  life  of  Himerius  belongs  to  the  period 
from  A.  D.  315  to  386.  He  appears  to  hare  re- 
ceived his  first  education  and  instruction  in  rhe- 
toric in  his  &ther*s  house,  and  he  then  went  to 
Athens,  which  was  still  the  principal  seat  of  intel- 
lectual culture,  to  complete  his  studies.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  he  there  was  a  pupil  of  Prooere- 
sius,  whose  rival  he  afterwards  became.  (Eonapw 
Proaeres,  p.  110.)  Afterwards  he  travelled,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  the  sophists  of  the  time, 
in  various  parts  of  the  East :  he  tlins  visited  Con- 
stantinople, Nicomedeia,  Lacedaemon,  Thesaalonioa, 
Philippi,  and  other  phices,  and  in  some  of  them  he 
stayed  for  some  tmie,  and  delivered  his  show 
speeches.  At  length,  however,  he  returned  to 
Athens,  and  settled  there.  He  now  began  his 
career  as  a  teacher  of  rhetoric,  and  at  first  gave  only 
private  instruction,  but  soon  after  he  was  i^^inted 
professor  of  rhetoric,  and  received  a  salary.  (Phot 
BibL  Cod,  165.  p.  109,  ed.  Bekk.)  In  this  po- 
sition he  acquired  a  very  extensive  reputation,  and 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  time, 
such  as  Basilius  and  Gregorius  Naxiansenui,  were 
among  his  pupils.  The  emperor  Julian,  who  like* 
wise  heard  him,  probably  during  hb  visit  at  Athens 
in  A.  D.  355  and  356  (Eunap.  Himer. ;  Lihan. 
Orat.  X.  p.  267,  ed.  Morel. ;  Zosimus,  Hid,  EeckM, 
iii.  2),  conceived  so  great  an  admiration  for  Hime- 
rius, that  soon  after  he  invited  him  to  his  court  at 
Antioch,  a.  d.  362,  and  made  him  his  secretary. 
(Ttetz.  ChU.  vi.  128.)  Himerius  did  not  return  to 
Athens  till  after  the  death  of  his  rival,  Proaeresius 
(a.  D.  368),  although  the  emperor  Julian  had  fisUen 
five  years  before,  a.  d.  363.  He  there  took  h&i 
former  position  again,  and  distinguished  himaelf 
both  by  his  instruction  and  his  oratory.  He  lived 
to  an  advanced  age,  but  the  hitter  yean  were  not 
free  from  calamities,  for  he  lost  his  only  promiiuif 
son,  Rufinus,  and  was  blind  during  the  last  period 
of  his  life.  According  to  Suidas,  he  died  in  a  fit 
of  epilepsy  (/cpd  ¥6ao^, 

Himerius  was  a  Pagan,  and,  like  Libanius  and 
other  eminent  men,  remained  a  Pagan,  though 
we  do  not  perceive  in  his  writings  any  hatred 
or  animosity  against  the  Christians ;  he  speaks  of 
them  with  mildness  and  moderation,  and  seenM^  on 
the  whole,  to  have  been  a  man  of  an  amiable  dispo- 
sition. He  was  the  author  of  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  works,  a  part  of  which  only  has  come  down 
to  us.  Photius  {Bibl,  Cod,  165,  comp.  243)  knew 
seventy-one  orations  and  discourses  on  difierent 
subjects:  but  we  now  possess  only  twenty-four 
orations  complete ;  of  thirty-six  others  we  have 
only  extracts  in  Photius,  and  of  the  remaining 
eleven  we  have  only  fragments.  In  hb  oratoiy 
Himerius  took  Aristeides  for  his  model  The  ex- 
tant orations  are  declamations  and  show  qpeccheii 
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SBch  M  were  coftoniaxy  at  the  time,  and  were 
delivered  either  on  oertun  oocauons,  ae  thoM  on 
Ae  BMBTiage  of  SeTenu,  and  on  the  death  of  his 
SOB  Rafintti,  or  they  were  spoken  merely  by  way 
of  oimtoriad  exhibitions.  S<nne  of  them  relate  to 
•vents  oi  the  time,  and  so  fiur  are  of  historical 
Their  style  is  not  above  that  of  the  ordi- 
ihetoridans  of  his  period  ;  it  is  obscore  and 
•vedaden  with  figurative  and  allegorical  exjoee- 
nons ;  aod  although  it  is  dear  that  Himerios  was 
BoC  without  talent  as  an  ontor,  yet  he  is  so  much 
vnder  the  infloence  of  his  age,  that  with  a  great 
vnuit  of  taste  he  indulges  in  bombastic  phiaseoloffy, 
up  poetical  and  obsc^te  expressions  with  ms 
sold  seldom  neglects  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
_  his  learning. 
After  the  revival  of  letters,  the  productions  of 
Hhncrius  were  very  much  n^lected,  for  a  com- 
plete edition  of  all  that  is  still  extant  of  them  was 
never  made  till  towards  the  end  of  hut  century. 
Five  omtions  had  been  published  before ;  one  by 
Fabricios  (BiU.  Graee.  ix.  p.  426,  &c  old  edition), 
another  by  J.  H.  Majus  (Oiessen,  1719,  8vo.),  and 
again  three  by  the  same  Majus  (Halle,  1720,  foL), 
when  O.  Ch.  Haries  edited  one  ontion  (the  seventh 
in  the  mesent  order),  as  a  specimen  and  precursor 
of  aU  tne  others,  wiUi  a  commentary  by  O.  Wems- 
doff^  Eriangen,  1784,  8vo.  Wemsdorf  now  pre- 
pared a  complete  collection  of  all  the  extant  pro- 
dnctions  of  Himerius,  with  commentary  and  in- 
trodoetion,  which  tqypeared  at  length  at  Gottingen, 
1790,  Svo.,  and  is  still  the  only  complete  ediu'on  of 
Himerius.  One  fitagment  of  some  length,  which 
baa  nice  been  discovered,  is  contained  in  Boisson- 
ade^  AmeedoL  Grate,  vol  L  p.  1 72,  &c.  (Comp. 
WemsdorTs  edition,  p.  xxxv.,  &c  ;  Westermann, 
CmdL  der  Grieek  BertdUamk,  §  101,  and  Bst/o^ 
xiii^  where  a  complete  list  of  Uimerius*s  orations 
is  given.) 

2.  The  fiuher  of  larohlichus,  is  mentioned  in 
several  of  the  letters  of  Libanius.  (Wemsdorf  p. 
zzxvit,  dec) 

3.  Bishop  of  Nicomedeia,  where  he  succeeded 
Nettorius,  but  was  deposed  by  Maximian,  in  a.  d. 
432.  (Munt  in  the  AnccdoU  6'raer.  ad  Ep,  Firmi.) 

4.  A  Thiacian,  one  of  the  generals  of  Justinian, 
whom  we  meet  with  at  first  in  Africa,  and  aftez^ 
wards  at  Rhegium  in  Italy.  (Procop.  BeU,  Vandai, 
ir.  23,Be//.&orA.iiL  39.) 

Nine  more  persons  of  the  name  of  Himerius, 
concerning  whom,  however,  nothing  of  interest  is 
known,  are  enumented  by  Wemsdorf  in  the  intro- 
doction  to  his  edition,  and  in  Fabricius,  BM, 
Graee.  vol.  vL  p.  65,  note  ww.  [L.  S.] 

Hl'MERUS  flM<fK>f),  the  personification  of 
longing  love,  is  first  mentioned  by  Hesiod  ( Tk^, 
201),  where  he  and  Eros  appear  as  the  companions 
of  Aphrodite.  He  is  sometimes  seen  in  works  of 
art  representing  erotic  circles;  and  in  the  tem]Je 
of  Aphrodite  at  Megara,  he  was  represented  bv 
Scopas,  together  with  Eros  and  Pothus.  (Pans,  l 
43.  §  6.)  [li.  S.] 

HIMILCO  (*I/ilA«cMi').  Considerable  variations 
are  found  in  the  MSS.  (especially  of  Greek  authors) 
in  the  mode  of  writing  this  name,  which  is  fre- 
quently confounded  with  Hamilcar,  and  written 
'AfilAimr,  *I/ilAicaf,  or  even  'A/AiAjraf  (see  Wes- 
seling,  ad  Diod,  xiv.  49).  It  is  probable  indeed 
that  Hamikar  and  Himilco  are  only  two  forms  of 
the  same  name :  both  were  of  common  occurrence 
at  Carthage. 
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1.  A  Carthaginian,  mentkmad  by  Hiny  (ff.  N. 
iL  67)  as  having  conducted  a  voyage  of  diseoveiy 
from  Gadea  toireids  the  north,  ahmg  the  western 
shores  of  Europe,  at  the  same  time  tut  Hanno  on- 
dertook  his  wcU-known  voyage  along  the  west 
coast  of  Africa.  [Hanico  thb  Nayioatoe.]  He 
is  not  elsewhere  referred  to  by  Pliny,  but  is  quoted 
repeatedly  as  an  authori^  by  Featus  Avienus  in 
his  geographical  poem  caUed  Ora  Maritima  (vr. 
117,  383,  412,  ed.  Wemsdorf;  in  the  Poetos 
Laiim  Mmon$^  voL  v.  pan  3).  It  appean  from 
the  passages  there  cited  that  Himilco  had  repre- 
sented hu  fiuther  pregrssa  as  prevented  by  the 
stagnant  nature  of  the  sea,  loaded  with  sea  weed, 
and  the  absence  of  wind,  statementa  which  do  not 
speak  highly  for  his  character  as  a  discoverer.  His 
voyage  is  said  to  have  lasted  four  month%  bat  it  is 
impossible  to  judge  how  for  it  was  extended. 
Perhaps  it  was  intentionally  wnmt  in  obscurity  by 
the  commercial  jealousy  of  the  Carthaginians,  and 
the  fobulous  statements  just  alluded  to  may  have 
been  designed  to  prevent  navigaton  of  other  na- 
tions firom  following  in  the  same  trKk.  We  have 
no  due  to  the  perioid  at  which  this  expedition  waa 
undertaken :  Plinj  says  only  that  it  was  during 
the  flourishing  tnnes  of  Carthage  (Cbrtik^catf 
potemUa  Jlormte).  Heeren  {Idetn,  vol  iv.  p.  639) 
and  Bdtticher  (GWL  d.  Cartkager^  p.  17)  are  dis- 
posed to  regard  this  Himiko  as  the  same  with  No. 
2y  the  grandson  of  Mago ;  but  there  are  no  suffi- 
cient grounds  for  this  supposition. 

2.  A  son  of  Hamilcar,  and  grandson  of  Mago, 
mentioned  by  Justin  (xix.  2  nraC),  of  whom  nothing 
more  is  known,  for  the  Himilco  subsequently  men- 
tioned in  the  same  chapter  is  deariy  die  same  as 
the  subject  of  the  next  article,  though  Justin  seems 
to  have  confounded  the  two. 

3.  Son  of  Hanno,  commander,  together  with 
Hannibal,  the  son  of  Gisco,  in  the  great  Carthagi- 
nian expedition  to  Sicily,  B.  c.  406.  His  fother  is 
probably  the  same  Hanno  mentioned  br  Justin 
(xix.  2)  among  the  sons  of  Hamilcar,  in  whidi  case 
Himilco  and  Hannibal  were  first  cousins.  Dio- 
dorus  (xiii.  80)  expressly  states  them  to  have  been 
of  the  same  fomily.  It  was  jyrobably  this  relation- 
ship that  induced  the  Carthaginians,  when  Hannibal 
manifested  scmie  reluctance  to  undertake  the  com- 
mand of  a  new  expedition,  to  associate  Himilco 
with  him.  The  forces  placed  under  tiieir  joint 
command  amounted,  according  to  Timaeus  and 
Xenophon,  to  120,000  men :  Ephorus,  with  his 
usual  exaggeration,  stated  them  at  300,000.  (Diod. 
xiii.  80;  Xen.  Hdl.  L  6.  §  21.)  With  this  gnat 
anny  the  two  genends  formed  the  siege  of  Agri- 
gentum,  and  directed  their  attacks  against  it  on 
several  points  at  once.  In  the  course  of  the  woika 
they  constructed  for  this  purpose,  they  destroyed 
many  sepulchres,  a  dreumstance  to  which  the 
superstitious  fean  of  the  multitude  attributed  a 
pestilence  that  broke  out  in  the  camp  soon  afte^' 
wards,  and  which  carried  off  many  victima,  Han- 
nibal among  the  rest  Himiko,  now  left  adb 
general,  after  attempting  to  relieve  the  religioiis  a|^ 
prehensions  of  his  soldien  by  propitiatory  MMfificaa, 
continued  to  press  the  siege  with  vigour.  TIm 
arrival  of  Daphnaeus  with  a  body  of  Syiacaan 
and  other  auxiliaries  for  a  time  chuged  the  foea  of 
affiurs,  and  Himilco  was  even  blockaded  hu  kk 
camp,  and  reduced  to  great  straits  for  want  of  pio- 
visions;  but  having,  with  the  anislanee  of  kk 
fleet,  intercepted  a  SynKona  confoy,  ka  was  va- 
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lieved  from  this  difficulty,  and  soon  recovered  the 
advantage.  The  fiunine,  which  now  made  itself 
felt  in  its  tarn  in  the  besieged  city,  the  dissensions 
of  the  Sicilian  generals,  and  the  incapacity  or 
treachery  of  some  among  them,  at  length  led  to 
the  abandonment  of  Agrigentum,  of  which  Himiico 
thus  became  master,  after  a  siege  protracted  for 
nearly  eight  months.  (Diod.  xiii.  80 — 89 ;  Xen. 
Hell,  i.  5.  §  21,  ii.  2.  §  24.)  Here  he  took  up  his 
quarters  for  the  winter,  and  in  the  spring  of  405 
advanced  against  Oela,  to  which  he  laid  siege. 
Dionysius,  then  just  established  as  tyrant  of  S}nra- 
cuse,  led  a  large  force  to  its  relief,  but  was  defeated 
in  the  first  encounter,  on  which  he  at  once  with- 
drew, taking  with  him  the  whole  population,  not 
only  of  Oela,  but  of  Camarina  also.  The  cities, 
thus  abandoned,  naturally  fell,  without  a  struggle, 
into  the  hands  of  Himiico ;  but  of  his  farther  ope- 
rations we  know  nothing,  except  that  a  pestilence 
broke  out  in  his  army,  which  led  him  to  make 
offers  of  peace  to  the  Syracusans.  These  were 
gladly  accepted,  and  the  terms  of  the  treaty  were 
highly  advantageous  to  Carthage,  which  retained, 
in  addition  to  its  former  possessions,  Selinus,  Ili- 
mera,  and  Agngentom,  besides  which  Oela  and 
Camarina  were  to  pay  her  tribute,  and  remain  un- 
fortified.    (Diod.  xiii.  91,  108—114.) 

Himiico  now  returned  to  Africa,  but  his  army 
carried  with  it  the  seeds  of  pestilence,  which 
quickly  spread  from  the  soldiers  to  the  inhabitants, 
and  committed  dreadful  ravages,  which  appear  to 
have  extended  through  a  period  of  several  years. 
Carthage  was  thus  sorely  weakened,  and  wholly 
unprepared  for  war,  when,  in  397,  Dionysius,  who 
had  spent  several  years  in  preparations,  sent  a 
herald  to  declare  yfBX  in  form  against  the  Cartha- 
ginians. They  were  thus  unable  to  prevent  his 
victorious  progress  from  one  end  of  the  island  to  the 
other,  or  even  to  avert  the  fall  of  Motya,  their 
chief,  and  almost  their  last,  strong-hold  in  Sicily. 
All  that  Himiico,  who  still  held  the  chief  command, 
and  who  was  about  this  time  advanced  to  the 
dignity  of  king  or  suffetc  (Diod.  xiv.  54),  could 
do,  was  to  attempt  the  destruction  of  Dionysius*s 
fleet,  by  attacking  it  suddenly  with  100  triremes, 
when  most  of  the  ships  were  drawn  up  on  shore  ; 
but  foiled  in  this,  he  was  obliged  to  return  to 
Africa.  Meanwhile,  however,  he  had  been  actively 
engaged  in  preparations,  and  by  the  following 
spring  (B.C.  396),  he  had  assembled  a  numerous 
fleet  and  an  army  of  100,000  men,  with  which  he 
landed  at  Panormus,  though  not  without  heavy 
loss,  having  been  attacked  on  the  voyage  by  Lep- 
tines,  and  many  of  his  ships  sunk.  But  once 
arrived  in  Sicily,  he  quickly  regained  the  advantage, 
recovered  possession  of  Eryx  and  Motya,  and  com- 
pelled Dionysius  to  fiUl  back  towards  the  eastern 
bide  of  the  island,  on  which  the  Sicanians  imme- 
diately declared  in  favour  of  Carthage. 

Thus  again  master  of  the  western  part  of  Sicily, 
Himiico  advanced  along  the  north  coast  both  with 
his  fleet  and  army  ;  and  having  effected  his  march 
without  opposition  as  fiir  as  Mcssana,  surprised 
that  city  during  the  absence  of  most  of  the  inhabitr 
ants,  and  levelled  it  to  the  ground  ;  after  which  he 
directed  his  march  southwards,  against  S}Tacuso 
itself.  Dionysius  had  advanced  with  a  laigo  army 
to  meet  him,  but  the  defection  of  his  Sicilian 
allies,  and  the  total  defeat  of  his  fleet  by  that  of 
tlie  Carth.igininns  under  Mago,  excited  his  apprc- 
Lor.ftions  for  the  safety  of  Syracuse,  and  he  hastened 
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to  shut  himself  up  with  his  army  within  the  walU 
of  that  city.  Himiico,  thus  finding  no  enemy  to 
oppose  him  in  the  field!,  advanced  at  once  with  hit 
army  to  the  very  gates  of  Syracuse,  and  encamped 
on  the  same  ground  previously  occupied  by  the 
Athenians  under  Nicias,  while  his  fleet  of  208 
triremes,  besides  a  countleu  swarm  of  tramporta, 
occupied,  and  almost  filled,  the  great  port.  Fm 
30  days  Himiico  ravaged  the  neighbouring  country 
unopposed,  and  repeatedly  oflferod  battle  to  the 
Syracusans ;  but  though  he  made  himself  master  of 
one  of  the  suburbs,  he  does  not  s^pear  to  have 
made  any  vigorous  attacks  on  the  city  itselC 
Meanwhile,  a  fever,  caused  by  the  marshy  nature 
of  the  ground  in  which  he  was  encamped  and  the 
great  heat  of  the  summer,  broke  out  in  his  army, 
and  soon  assumed  the  character  of  a  malignant 
pestilence.  This  visitation  was  attributed  by  the 
Oreeks  to  the  profanation  of  their  templet;  and 
Dionysius  took  advantage  of  the  confidence  thu 
inspired  to  make  a  sudden  attack  npon  the  Gu>- 
thaginian  camp  both  by  sea  and  bod,  which  luovoi 
completely  successful ;  a  great  part  of  their  fleet 
was  either  sunk,  burnt,  or  captored ;  and  Himiko, 
despairing  of  retrieving  his  fortune,  immediately 
sent  proposals  to  Dionysius  for  a  secret  capitular 
tion,  by  which  he  himself^  together  with  the  native 
Carthaginians  under  his  command,  should  be  per- 
mitted to  depart  unmolested,  on  payment  of  a  snm 
of  300  talents.  These  terms  were  gladly  accepted 
by  the  Syracusans,  and  Himiico  made  his  eso^ 
under  cover  of  the  night,  leaving  all  the  forces  of 
his  allies  and  mercenary  troops  at  the  mercy  of 
Dionysius.  But  though  he  thus  secured  his  per- 
sonal safety,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Carthaginian 
citizens  in  his  army,  a  termination  at  once  so  igno- 
minious and  so  disastrous  to  a  campaign  that  had 
promised  so  much,  caused  him,  on  his  retnm  to 
Carthage,  to  be  overwhelmed  with  obloquy,  until 
at  length  unable  to  bear  the  weight  vi  odium  that 
he  had  incurred,  he  put  an  end  to  his  life  by 
voluntary  abstinence.  (Diod.  xiv.  41,  47 — 76  ; 
Justin,  xix.  2.) 

4.  One  of  the  generals  appointed  by  the  Car- 
thaginians to  conduct  the  war  in  Africa  against 
Archagathns,  the  son  of  Agathodea.  He  totally 
defeated  the  division  of  the  Sjrracuaan  forces  undtf 
the  command  of  Eumachus,  and  pnt  them  almost 
all  to  the  sword.  After  this  he  occupied  the  passes 
and  strongholds  in  the  neighbouriiood  of  Tnnis^  so 
as  completely  to  blockade  Archagathns  in  diat 
city.  (Diod.  xx.  60,  61.)  What  part  he  took  im 
the  subsequent  operations  against  Agathodea  him- 
self is  not  mentioned. 

5.  Commander  of  the  Carthaginian  foieef  at 
Lilybaeum  during  the  first  Punic  war.  At  what 
time  he  was  sent  to  Sicily  does  not  appear,  bat  we 
find  him  in  command  of  Lilybaeum  when  the 
Romans,  after  the  great  \'ictory  of  MeteUna  over 
Hasdnibal  (b.  c.  250),  determined  to  form  the  nege 
of  that  important  fortress.  Himiico  appears  to 
have  done  all  that  an  energetic  and  able  officer 
could  do  :  the  forces  luider  his  command  amoimted 
to  only  1 0,000  regular  troops,  while  the  Romans 
are  said  to  have  brought  not  less  than  110,000 
men  to  the  siege ;  but  this  must,  of  conrae,  indnda 
all  who  took  part  in  the  works,  not  merely  tht 
fighting  men.  Both  consuls  (C.  Atilius  and  L« 
Manlius)  were  with  the  lloman  army,  and  th^ 
carried  on  their  operations  with  the  ntmott  TtgooTf 
endeavouring  to  block  up  the  port  by  a  grsftt  mol% 
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at  the  sune  time  that  they  attacked  the  walls  on 
the  laud  tide  with  battering  rams  and  other  en- 
ginea.  Himilco,  on  his  side,  though  he  had  to 
contend  with  disaffection  among  the  mercenaries 
under  his  own  command,  as  well  as  with  the  enemy 
without  the  waUs,  was  not  less  active  ;  but  he  was 
unable  to  prevent  the  progress  of  the  Roman  works 
on  the  land :  a  great  storm,  however,  swept  away 
the  mole  that  the  Romans  were  constructing ;  and 
Hannibal,  the  son  of  Hamilcar,  succeeded  in  run- 
niDg  into  the  port  with  50  ships  and  a  force  of 
10,000  men,  in  the  very  teeth  of  the  Roman  fleet 
Thas  reinforced,  Himilco  renewed  his  attacks  upon 
the  works  of  the  besiegers ;  and  though  repulsed 
in  a  first  sally,  he  ultimately  succeeded  in  burning 
all  the  battering  engines  and  other  works  of  the 
RoraansL  This  decisive  blow  compelled  the  con- 
suls to  turn  the  siege  into  a  blockade :  nor  were 
they  able  to  make  even  this  effectual,  as  they 
eoald  not  succeed  in  cutting  off  the  besieged  alto- 
gether from  their  communications  by  sea.  The 
next  year  (B.C  249)  the  great  victory  of  Adherbal 
at  Ihiepanum  rendered  the  Carthaginians  once 
more  masters  of  the  sea;  and  Himilco  is  again 
mentioned  as  co-operating  with  Carthalo  after  that 
event,  in  the  attempt  to  destroy  the  Roman  squa- 
dron, which  still  kept  guard  before  Lilybaeura. 
The  enterprise  was  only  partially  successful ;  but 
from  this  time  the  communications  of  the  city  by 
sea  appear  to  have  been  perfectly  open.  The 
name  of  Himilco  occurs  once  more  in  the  following 
year  as  opposing  the  openitions  of  the  consuls 
Caecilius  and  Fabius,  but  this  is  the  last  we 
hear  of  him  ;  and  we  have  no  means  of  judging 
how  long  he  continued  to  hold  the  command  of 
Lilybaeum,  or  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Cisco, 
whom  we  find  in  that  situation  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  war.  (Polyb.  i.  41 — 48,  53;  Diod.  Ejcc. 
tloexkeL  xxiv.  1  ;  Zonar.  viii.  15,  16.) 

6.  A  Carthaginian,  who  commanded  the  fleet 
of  Hasdmbal  in  Spain  in  '217  b.  c.  He  was  at- 
tacked by  Cn.  Scipio  at  the  mouth  of  the  Iberus, 
and  completely  defeated,  twenty-five  ships  out  of 
forty  taken,  and  the  rest  driven  to  the  shore,  where 
the  crews  with  difficulty  made  their  escape.  (Li v. 
xxii-  19,  20 ;  Polyb.  iii.  95,  by  whom  he  is  called 
Hamilcar.     See  Hamilcar,  No.  10.) 

7.  A  Carthaginian  senator,  who  is  represented 
by  Livy  (xxiii.  12)  as  a  warm  supporter  of  the 
IJajTcine  party,  and  as  upbraiding  Ilanno  with  his 
opposition,  when  Mago  brought  to  Carthage  the 
tidings  of  the  victory  at  Cannae.  It  is  possible 
that  he  is  the  same  who  was  soon  after  sent  to 
Spain  with  an  army  to  hold  that  province,  while 
Hasdmbal  advanced  into  Italy  (Liv.  xxiii.  28)  ; 
but  this  is  a  mere  conjecture.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  Himilco  just  referred  to,  though  entrusted 
with  so  important  a  command,  is  not  again  men- 
tioned in  history  ;  at  least  there  are  no  suflicient 
grounds  for  identifying  him  with  any  of  those  here- 
aft<*r  enumerated. 

8.  An  officer  in  the  army  of  Hannibiil,  who  re- 
duced the  town  of  Petelia  in  Bruttium  (b.  c.  216), 
after  a  siege  of  sevenil  months'  duration,  during 
which  the  inhabitants  had  suffered  the  greatest 
extremities  of  famine.  (Liv.  xxiii.  20,  ',\0.)  This 
conquest  is  ascribed  by  Appian  {Annib.  29)  to 
Ilanno,  who,  in  fact,  held  the  chief  command  in 
Bruttium  at  this  time. 

9.  Commander  of  the  Carthaginian  forces  in 
Sicily  during  a  part  of  the  second  Punic  war.     He 
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18  first  mentioned  as  commanding  the  fleet  which 
was  sent  over  from  Carthage  in  &  c.  214,  about 
the  time  that  Marcellus  first  arrived  in  Sicily  ;  but 
he  appears  to  have  remained  inactive  at  Cape 
Pachynus,  watching  the  operations  of  the  enemy, 
but  without  effecting  any  thing  decisive  (Liv.  xxiv. 
27,  35).  From  thence  he  returned  to  Carthage; 
and  having  received  firom  the  government  there, 
who  were  now  detennined  to  prosecute  the  war  in 
Sicily  with  energy,  an  army  of  25,000  foot  and 
3000  horse,  he  landed  with  this  force  at  Heraclen 
Minoa,  and  quickly  made  himself  master  of  Agri- 
gentum.  Here  he  was  joined  by  Hippocrates  from 
Syracuse  ;  and  following  Marcellus,  who  retreated 
before  him,  he  advanced  to  the  banks  of  the 
Anapus.  But  the  Roman  camp  was  too  strong  to 
be  forced,  and  Himilco,  feeling  confident  that  the 
Syracusans  could  be  left  to  their  own  resources 
turned  his  attention  to  the  other  cities  of  Sicily. 
The  spirit  of  hostility  to  Rome  was  rapidly  8{»«ad- 
ing  among  these,  and  several  openly  declared  in 
favour  of  the  Carthaginians.  Murgantia,  where 
great  part  of  the  Roman  magazines  had  been  col- 
lected, was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  Himilco ; 
and  the  still  more  important  fortress  of  Enna  was 
only  prevented  from  following  its  example  by  the 
barbarous  massacre  of  its  inhabitants  by  the  orders 
of  the  Roman  governor,  Pinarius.  [Pinarius.] 
Bat  in  the  following  spring  (212)  the  surprise  of 
the  Epipolae  by  Marcellus,  wnich  put  him  in  pos- 
session of  three  out  of  the  five  quarters  of  Syracuse, 
more  than  counterbalanced  all  these  advantages  of 
the  Carthaginians.  Himilco  saw  the  necessity  of 
an  immediate  effort  to  relieve  Syracuse,  and  again 
advanced  thither  in  conjunction  with  Hippocrates. 
But  their  attacks  on  the  Roman  lines  were  re- 
pulsed; and  a  pestilence,  caused  by  the  marshy 
ground  on  which  they  were  encamped,  broke  out 
in  their  army,  which  carried  off  Himilco, as  well  as 
his  colleague,  Hippocrates.  (Liv,  xxiv.  35 — 39, 
XXV.  23,  26  ;  Zonar.  ix.  4.) 

10.  A  Carthaginian  officer,  who  commanded  the 
Punic  garrison  at  Castulo  in  206  B.  c.,  when  that 
city  was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  Scipio  by  the 
Spaniard  Cerdubellus.     (Liv.  xxviii.  20.) 

11.  Sumamed  Phamakas  or  Phameas  (^- 
nala^^  Appian ;  ^ofikas,  Zonar.),  commander  of  the 
Carthaginian  cavalry  in  the  third  Punic  war. 
Being  young,  active,  and  daring,  and  finding  him- 
self at  the  head  of  an  indefatigable  and  hardy  body 
of  troops,  he  continually  harassed  the  Roman 
generals,  prevented  their  soldiers  from  leaving  the 
camp  for  provisions  or  forage,  and  frequently  at- 
tacked their  detachments  with  success,  except,  it  is 
said,  when  they  were  commanded  by  Scipio.  By 
these  means  he  became  an  object  of  terror  to  the 
Romans,  and  contributed  greatly  to  the  success  of 
the  Carthaginian  anny  under  Haisdrubal,  especially 
on  occasion  of  the  march  of  Manilius  upon  Ne- 
pheris.  But  in  the  course  of  this  irregular  warfiure 
having  accidentally  fallen  in  with  Scipio  (at  that 
time  one  of  the  tribunes  in  the  Roman  army),  he 
was  led  by  that  officer  into  a  conference,  in  which 
Scipio  induced  him  to  abandon  the  cause  of  Car> 
thage  as  hopeless,  and  desert  to  the  Romans.  This 
resolution  he  put  in  execution  on  occasion  of  the 
second  expedition  of  Manilius  against  Nepheris 
(b.  c.  148),  when  he  went  over  to  the  enemy,  car- 
rying with  him  the  greater  part  of  the  troops  under 
his  command.  He  was  sent  by  Manilius  with 
Scipio  to  Rome,  v^here  the  senate  rewarded  him 
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for  hit  treachery  with  a  purple  robe  and  other 
omamentB  of  distinction,  as  well  as  with  a  sum  of 
money.  After  this  he  returned  to  Africa,  bat  we 
do  not  learn  that  he  was  able  to  render  any  im- 
portant scnrices  to  the  Romans  in  their  subsequent 
operations.  (Appian,  Pun.  97,  100,  104,  107, 109; 
Zonar.  ix.  27;  Eutrop.  iv.  10.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

HIOSTUS,  a  Sardinian,  son  of  Hampsicora. 
[Hampsicora.] 

HIPPA'GORAS  ('ImraySpas)^  a  writer  men- 
tioned by  Athenaeus  (xiv.  p.  630  A.)  as  the  author 
of  a  treatise  lltpl  rifs  Kapx^Sovfwy  TloKtrtias. 

[C.  P.  M.] 

HIPPA'LCIMUS  ClmrdXKinos),  a  grandson  of 
Boeotus,  son  of  I  tonus,  and  fether  of  Peneleus. 
(Diod.  iv.  67;  Apollod.  L  9.  §  16,  who,  howerer, 
calls  him  Hippalmus.)  [L.  S.] 

HIPPALCMUS  (•'IinraA»c/iof),thenameoftwo 
mythical  personages,  the  one  a  son  of  Pelops  and 
Hippodameia,  and  the  other  an  Aigonaut.  (Schol. 
ad  Find,  01.  i.  144  ;  Hygin.  Fab,  14.)        [U  S.] 

HIPPA'RCHIA  {;iinrapxia),  bom  at  Maroneia, 
a  town  of  Thrace.  She  lived  about  b.  c.  3*28.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  a  family  of  wealth  and  dis- 
tinction; but  having  been  introduced  by  her  brother 
Meteocles  to  Crates,  an  ugly  and  deformed  C3mic 
[Crates  of  Thkbss],  she  conceived  such  a  violent 
passion  for  him,  that  she  informed  her  parents  that 
if  they  refused  to  allow  her  to  marry  him,  she 
should  kill  herself.  They  begged  Crates  to  per- 
suade her  out  of  this  strange  fancy,  and  he  certainly 
appears  to  have  done  his  best  to  accomplish  their 
wishes,  since  he  exhibited  to  her  his  humpback 
and  his  wallet,  saying,  **  Here  is  the  bridegroom, 
and  this  is  his  fortune.^  Hipparchia,  however, 
was  quite  satisfied,  declaring  that  she  could  not 
find  any  where  a  handsomer  or  a  richer  spouse. 
They  were  accordingly  married,  and  she  assumed 
the  Cynic  dress  and  manners,  and  plunged  into  all 
possible  excesses  of  eccentricity.  Suidas  says  that 
she  wrote  some  treatises,  amongst  others,  questions 
addressed  to  Theodonis  sumamed  the  Atheist. 
There  is  an  epigram  on  her  by  Antipater,  in  the 
Anthology,  in  which  she  is  nmde  to  say,  rwv  8i 
Kwwv  4\6fiav  ftwfiaXiou  fiiorov^  and  to  pronounce 
herself  as  much  superior  to  Atalanta  as  wisdom  is 
better  than  hunting.  (Diog.  Laert.  vi.  9Q ;  Me- 
nage, Historia  Mtdierum  Philosopharumj  63 ; 
Bnicker,  //irf.  Crii.  Phil.  ii.  2.  8.)     [G.  E.  L.  C] 

HIPPARCHUS,  son  of  Peisistiatus.     [Pki- 

8I8TRATU8,  and  PEI8ISTRATIDAB.] 

HIPPARCHUS  n»»«pxo0» historical.  I.  Of 
the  borough  of  Cholargae  in  Attica,  a  distant  re- 
lation of  his  namesake  the  son  of  Peisistratus,  is 
mentioned  as  the  first  person  banished  by  ostracism 
from  Athens.  (Plut.  Nic  11.) 

2.  Of  Euboea,  one  of  the  warmest  partisans  of 
Philip  of  Macedon,  who  rewarded  him  for  his  zeal 
by  appointing  him,  together  with  Automedon  and 
Cleitarchus,  to  be  rulers,  or,  as  Demosthenes  calls 
them  tyrants,  of  Eretria,  supported  by  a  force  of 
mercenary  troops.  (Dem.  Phii.  iii.  p.  125,  de  Cor. 
p.  324,  ed.  Reiske.)  From  an  anecdote  mentioned 
by  Plutarch  (Apophih.  p.  178),  it  appears  that 
Philip  entertained  for  him  feelings  of  warm  per- 
sonal regard. 

3.  A  freedman  of  M.  Antony,  in  whose  favour 
he  enjoyed  a  high  place,  notwithstanding  which  he 
was  one  of  the  first  to  go  over  to  Octavian.  lie 
afterwards  established  himself  at  Corinth.  (Plut 
jint.  67.)  IE.  H.  aj 
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HIPPARCHUS  flmropxo*),  litentty;  I.  An 
Athenian  comic  poet  Suidas  (t.  v.)  assi|gnt  him 
to  the  old  comedy  ;  but  from  what  he  adds,  that 
^*  his  dramas  were  about  marriages,**  and  from  the 
extant  titles  of  his  plays,  namely,  'Awuraffd^/Afvoi, 
novvvx's,  ^ois,  and  Zetypd^s,  it  is  evident  that 
Hipparchus  belonged  to  the  new  comedy.  He  wai 
prohably  contemporary  with  Diphilus  and  Menan- 
der.  (Meineke,  Frag,  Com.  Graec  toL  i.  p.  457, 
voL  iv.  p.  431  ;  Fabric.  BibL  Graec  voL  iL  p.  451 .) 

2.  The  author  of  an  Egyptian  Iliad,  from  which 
two  lines  are  quoted  by  AUienaeus  (iii.  p.  101,  a.). 

3.  A  Pythagorean,  contemporary  with  Lysis,  the 
teacher  of  Epaminondas,  about  b.  c.  380.  There 
is  a  letter  from  Lysis  to  Hipparchus,  remonttiating 
with  him  for  teaching  in  public,  which  was  contrary 
to  the  injunctions  of  Pythagoras.  (Diog.  Laert 
viii.  42  ;  lamblich.  Vit.  Ptfihag.  17  ;  Synea.  Epul. 
ad  IleracL)  (Semens  Alexandrinus  tells  ns,  that 
on  the  ground  of  his  teaching  in  public,  Hippuchuj 
was  expelled  from  the  society  of  the  Pythagorrans, 
who  erected  a  monument  to  him,  as  if  he  had  been 
dead.  {Strom,  v.  p.  574 ;  comp.  Lycurg.  adv.  Leocr. 
30.)  Stobaeus  (Serm.  cvi.)  has  preserved  a  fragment 
from  his  book  IIcpl  tidufdas.  (Fabric  BibL  Grate 
vol.  I  pp.  847,  886.) 

4.  Oi  Stageira,  a  relation  and  disciple  of  Aris- 
totle, who  mentions  him  in  his  will.  (Diog.  Laelrt 
V.  12.)  Suidas  (s.  v.)  mentions  his  worict  rl  d^p 
Kol  dyjKv  irapd  rots  bto7s  and  rls  6  yd^MOS,  Pro- 
bably he  is  the  same  as  the  Hipparchus  mentioned 
in  the  will  of  Theophrastus  and  the  fisther  of  He- 
gesias.     (Diog.  Laert  v.  51,  56,  57.) 

Other  persons  of  the  name  are  mentioned  by 
Fabricius.     (BiU.  Grace,  vol  iv.  p.  31.)       [P.  S.  J 

HIPPARCHUS  flinrcvxoO-  We  must  give 
a  few  words  to  the  explanation  of  our  reason  for 
deferring  all  such  account  of  Hipparchni  aa  hit 
fiirao  requires  to  another  article.  The  first  and 
greatest  of  Greek  astronomers  has  left  no  woik  of 
his  own  which  would  entitle  him  to  that  character: 
it  is  entirely  to  Ptolemy  that  our  knowledge  of 
him  is  due.  In  this  respect,  the  parallel  is  verr 
close  between  him  and  two  others  of  hit  race,  eaoi 
one  of  the  three  being  the  first  of  his  ordw  in  point 
of  time.  Aesop  and  Menandor  would  only  have 
been  known  to  us  by  report  or  by  slight  fiaginenta, 
if  it  had  not  been  for  Phaedrua  and  Terence :  it 
would  have  been  the  same  with  Hipparchua  if  it 
had  not  been  for  Ptolemy.  Had  it  happened  that 
Hipparchus  had  had  two  names,  by  the  lecond  of 
which  Ptolemy,  and  Ptolemy  only,  had  referred  to 
him,  we  should  have  had  no  positive  method  of 
identifying  the  great  astronomer  with  the  writer 
of  the  commentary  on  Aratus.  And  if  hr  any 
collateral  evidence  a  doubt  had  been  raised  whether 
the  two  wero  not  the  same,  it  would  probaUy  have 
been  urged  with  success  that  it  was  impossible  tho 
author  of  so  comparatively  slight  a  production  could 
have  been  the  sagacious  mathematician  and  dili- 
gent observer  who,  by  uniting  those  two  chane* 
ters  for  the  first  time,  raised  astronomy  to  thai 
rank  among  the  applications  of  arithmetic  and  geo- 
metry which  it  has  always  since  preserved.  This 
is  the  pmise  to  which  the  Hipparchus  of  the  iS^ 
tons  is  entitled  ;  and  as  this  can  only  he  ga- 
thered from  Ptolemy,  it  will  be  convenient  to  refer 
the  most  important  port  of  the  account  of  the  fiimer 
to  the  life  of  the  latter  ;  giving,  in  this  place,  only 
as  much  as  can  be  gathered  from  other  sourosa.  And 
such  a  course  is  rendered  more  desirable  by  the 
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that  the  boundArj  between  the  ditcoTeriet 
of  Hipputhus  and  those  of  Ptolemy  hinuelf  it  in 
aetwal  points  a  qnestion  which  can  only  be  settled 
from  the  writingi  of  the  latter,  if  at  aU. 

Stiabo,  Snidaa,  &&,  state  that  Hippazchos  was 
of  Nkaea,  in  Bithynia  ;  and  Ptolemy  (D$  Adpar. 
ibsrrcM<.rab  fin.),  in  a  list  in  which  he  has  expressly 
pointed  oat  the  localities  in  which  astronomers 
made  their  observations,  calls  him  a  Bithynian. 
Bat  the  same  Ptolemy  (SytUaa.  lib.  t.  p.  299,  ed. 
Halna)  states  that  Hipparchos  himself  has  noted 
his  own  observation  of  the  son  and  moon,  made  ai 
Modm  in  the  197th  year  after  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander. Hence  some  hare  made  the  Rhodian  and 
the  Kthynian  to  be  two  different  persons,  without 
any  leasonable  foundation.  There  is  a  passage  in 
the  ^^iMtaxtv  (lib.  iii  p.  1 60,  ed.  Holma),  from  which 
Ddambre  (Aairom,  Anc  Due,  PreL  xxir.  and  toI. 
iL  p.  108)  foond  it  difficult  to  avoid  inferring  that 
Ptolemy  asserted  Hipparchos  to  have  also  observed 
at  Alexandria,  which  had  been  previously  asserted, 
on  the  same  ground,  by  Weidler  and  others.  But 
he  afterwards  remembered  that  Ptolemy  always 
•oppoaea  Rhodes  and  Alexandria  to  be  in  the  same 
longitude,  and  therefore  compares  times  of  observ- 
ation at  the  two  places  without  reduction. 

Aa  to  the  time  at  which  Hipparchos  lived, 
Satdas  places  him  at  from  b.  c.  160  to  &c.  145, 
bat  without  naming  these  epochs  as  those  of  his 
birth  and  death.  Of  his  life  and  opinions,  inde- 
pendently of  the  astronomical  details  in  the  Syn- 
taxis,  we  know  nothing  more  than  is  contained  in 
a  pasmge  of  Pliny  {H,N,  iL  26),  who  states  that 
the  attention  of  Hippaichus*  was  first  directed  to 
the  eonstruction  of  a  catalogue  of  stars  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  new  star,  and  a  moving  one  (perhaps 
a  comet  of  unusually  star-like  appearance).  Hence 
he  dared,  rem  Deo  improbamj  to  number  the  stars, 
and  assign  their  pUces  and  magnitudes,  that  his 
successors  might  detect  new  appearances,  disappear* 
aoces,  motion,  or  change  of  magnitode,  eodo  m 
haeredUaU  eunetia  relido,  Bayle  has  a  corioos 
mistake  in  the  interpretation  of  a  part  of  this  pas- 
Mge.  He  tells  os  that  Hipparchos  thooght  the 
souls  of  men  to  be  of  celestial  origin,  for  which  he 
cites  Pliny  as  follows :  '*  Idem  Hipparchos  non- 
qaam  satis  laodatos,  ot  qoo  nemo  magis  approba- 
Terit  cognationem  cum  homine  siderom,  ammaeque 
noeiftu  partem  ene  eoeli,^^  This  means,  of  coorse, 
that  Pliny  thought  that  no  one  had  done  more  than 
Hipparchos  to  show  the  heavenly  origin  of  the 
horoan  mind. 

The  following  are  a  list  of  writings  attributed  to 
Hipparchos: — I.  TIcpl  twv  dwKaywv  dyaypcuptd, 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (lib.  vii.).  A  work  was 
added,  onder  the  name  of  Hipparchos,  by  P.  Vic- 
tor, to  his  edition  of  the  comment  on  Aratos,  pre- 
sently mentioned,  onder  the  title  Mtcris  ioTtpur- 
fUM',  which  is  nothing  more  than  an  extract  from 
the  seventh  book  of  the  Syntaxis.  Suidas  and 
Endocia  mention  a  work  with  the  iollowing  title. 
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*  It  was  a  similar  circomstan<»  which  gave  as 
rrmaxkable  an  impulse  to  the  astronomical  career 
of  Tycho  Brahe,  whose  merits,  as  fiu'  as  practical 
astronomy  is  concerned,  moch  resemble  those  of 
Hipparchos.  It  is  frequently  stated  that  both 
were  originally  led  to  astronomy  by  the  sight  of 
new  stars,  which  is  certainly  not  true  of  the  former, 
nor  have  we  any  reason  to  infer  it  frt>m  what  Pliny 
saj9  of  the  hitter. 


wfpl  T^t  rm  dwKeump  ervrrd^etn  icol  ro6  icara- 
em^ptyfwS  icol  9ls  rods  dpUrravt  {dtrnpur/iods  ?), 
which  may  be  the  mme  as  the  above.  2.  Tl§pl 
H9y9$Af  Mil  dawmifUSrsfr,  mentioned  by  Pappus 
and  Theon.  A  further  account  of  thu  won  is 
given  under  Ptolbmakus.  Kepler  hod  a  manu- 
script, which  Fabridus  seems  to  imply  was  this 
woric,  and  which  was  to  hare  been  published  by 
Hansch,  but  which  did  not  appear.  8.  De  dmo' 
decim  Si^ttormm  Adaetmitme^  mentioned  by  Pappus. 
4.  Ilfpl  TJjr  Konl  wAiros  fop^aodas  Tift  irfAi{infY 
«rinf(rc«$,  mentioned  by  Snidas  and  Endocia.  5. 
Tlfpi  firitnaiov  xp^pou^  mentioned  by  Oalen.  6. 
TltfH  i¥tavaiov  iJMy4Bovty  mentioned  by  Ptolemy. 
7.  TlMpi  rijs  neTairnifft90S  rih  rpemutrnw  KeX  lori- 
lupofHw  muuimp^  mentioned  by  Ptolemy.  8.  Twr 
*AfM(rou  irol  EM^ov  ^aofOfUpmif  l^iryifffMir  fit€xSa 
y.  This  is  the  comment  alluded  to  in  Abatus. 
It  has  always  been  received  as  the  nndoubted 
work  of  Hipparchus,  though  beyond  all  question  it 
must  haye  been  written  before  any  of  his  great 
discoveries  had  been  made.  Nevertheless,  it  may 
be  said  of  this  critidam,  that  it  is  fiv  superior  to 
any  thing  whidi  hod  then  been  written  on  asl^ 
nomy,  or  which  was  written  before  the  time  of 
Ptolemy  by  any  but  Hipparchus  himself  Ddambra 
has  given  a  minute  account  of  its  contents  (Aaimi. 
Anc,  TolL  pp.  106 — 189):  he  remarks  uat  tiio 
places  of  the  stars,  as  known  to  Hipparchua  when 
he  wrote  it,  are  not  qmta  so  good  as  those  of  his 
subsequent  catalog^ne,  which  can  be  recovered  from 
the  Syntaxis ;  this  is  equivalent  to  saying  that 
they  are  much  better  than  those  of  his  prdleeessors. 
The  comparison  of  Eudoxus  and  Aratos,  which 
runs  throughout  this  work,  constitutes  the  best 
knowledge  we  have  of  the  foimer.  [Eudox- 
us]. We  cannot  but  suppose  that  the  fii^  U  this 
being  the  only  remaining  work  of  Hipparchus  must 
arise  from  the  Syntaxis  containing  the  substance  of 
all  the  re»t :  this  one,  of  course,  would  live  as  a  cri- 
ticism on  a  work  so  well  known  as  that  of  Aratus. 
It  has  been  twice  published :  once  by  P.  Victor, 
Florence,  1567,  folio,  and  again  by  Petavius  in  his 
Uranoiogion,  Paris,  1630,  folio.  9.  np3f  r^p 
*Ef)OTomn}y  irol  rd  iv  rp  Teeiypeu^  aSrw  A«x- 
04»raf  a  criticism  censured  by  Strabo,  and  ap- 
proved by  Pliny.  10.  Bi€\lw  irspl  rmp  Sid  fidpovs 
Kdrtt  ^poiUvmpy  dted  by  Shnplicius.  ]  ].  Achilles 
Tatius  says  that  Hipparchus  and  others  wrote  mpi 
iKXtir^MV  i}\£ov  irard  rd  hrrd  KXiftara^  from 
which  we  cannot  infer  that  this  is  the  title  of  a 
work.  (Ptolem.  iS^ntamt;  Fabric  BUd.  Orate, 
vol  iv,  p.  26,  &c. ;  Petavius,  Uranologiom;  Wddler, 
Hut,  Astron, ;  Delambre,  HuL  de  VAitremom^  erne, 
vol  L  pp.  6,  106,  &C.,  Diieoure,  prilnmm.  p.  xxi.  | 
BaiUy,  Hi$i,  de  VAetromom,  modem,  vol.  L  p.  77  ; 
Montucia,  HiaL  dee  MatkemaL  vol  L  p.  257t  ^  S 
Oarti  in  Ersch  and  Oruber^s  Ernydcp,  e.v,;  Mar- 
cos, Aetnmomie  eolaire  d*Hipparqm  eomtmee  i  mm 
eriliqtte  r^oreuee  ei  emntUe  rendme  ^  so  vifiti  pri- 
mordiaie^  Paris,  1 828.)  [A.  Os  M.] 

HIPPARrNUS(^I«va^r).  1.  A  Synwosui, 
father  of  Dion.  He  is  mentioned  by  Aristodo 
{Pol,  V.  6)  as  a  man  of  huge  fortune,  and  one 
of  the  chief  dtiaens  of  Syrwuse,  who,  having 
squandered  his  own  property  in  luxury  and  os- 
travagance,  lent  his  support  to  IHonyuas  in  ob- 
taining the  sovereignty  of  his  native  dty.  Aeeord- 
ing  to  Plutarch  (D^  3),  he  was  associated 
with  Dionysius  in  the  command  as  gencnl  aato- 
crator,  a  statement  which  is  understood  1^  Mitford 
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{Hi$t,  of  Greece^  ch.  xxix.  sect.  5),  as  referring  to 
the  time  when  Dionysius  obtained  the  virtual  so- 
Ycreigntj  under  that  title,  in  the  spring  of  b.  c. 
405.  It  is  more  probable  that  it  relates  to  the 
Appointment  of  the  ten  generals  in  the  preceding 
year,  and  that  Hipparinas,  as  well  as  Dionysius, 
was  one  of  these.  [Dionysius,  p.  1033,  a.]  We 
hear  no  more  of  him  from  this  time,  but  from  the 
tyrant  having  married  his  daughter  Aristomache, 
as  well  as  from  the  position  assumed  by  his  son 
Dion,  it  is  clear  that  he  must  have  continued  to 
hold  a  high  place  in  the  favour  of  Dionysius  as 
long  as  he  lived. 

2.  A  son  of  Dion,  and  grandson  of  the  preceding, 
who  fell  into  the  power  of  the  younger  Dionysius, 
together  vrith  the  wife  and  sister  of  Dion,  when 
the  latter  quitted  Sicily.  He  was  still  in  the  hands 
of  the  tyrant  when  he  was  shut  up  and  bebieged 
by  Dion  in  the  island  citadel  (b.  c.  356),  a  circum- 
stance of  which  Dionysius  took  advantage  to  en- 
deavour to  open  secret  negotiations  with  his  adver- 
sary, but  without  effect  (Plut  Dtbn,  31.)  While 
in  the  power  of  the  tyrant,  Hipparinus  had  been 
purposely  accustomed  by  him  to  dissolute  and  lux- 
urious habits  ;  of  which  Dion,  as  soon  as  he  had  be- 
come completely  master  of  Syracuse,  endeavoured 
to  cure  him  by  restraint  and  severity,  but  the  boy, 
unable  to  endure  the  sudden  change,  threw  himself 
from  the  roof  of  a  house,  and  was  killed  on  the 
spot  ( Plut  Dum,  55 ;  Com.  Nep.  Diotif  4,  6 ; 
Ael.  V,H.  iii.  4.)  According  to  Timaeus  (ap. 
IHuU  I.  c),  his  name  was  Aretaeus. 

3.  A  son  of  the  elder  Dionysius  by  Aristo- 
mache, daughter  of  No.  1,  who  succeeded  Callippus 
in  the  government  or  tyranny  of  Syracuse,  b.  c. 
352.  According  to  Diodorus,  he  attacked  the  city 
with  a  fleet  and  army,  and  having  defeated  Cal- 
lippus, compelled  him  to  fly  from  Syracuse,  of 
which  he  immediately  took  possession  (Died.  zvi. 
30).  The  account  given  by  Polyaenus  is  somewhat 
different :  according  to  his  version,  Hipparinus  was 
at  Leontini  (at  this  time  the  head-quarters  of  the 
disaffected  and  exiled  Syracusans),  when  he  learnt 
that  Callippus  had  quitted  Syracuse  with  the  great 
body  of  his  forces  on  an  expedition  elsewhere,  and 
contrived  to  surprise  the  gates  and  make  himself 
master  of  the  city  before  his  return.  (Polyaen.  v, 
4.)  This  statement  is  also  in  part  confirmed  by 
Plutarch  {Dion,  58),  who  relates  that  Callippus 
lost  Syracuse  while  attempting  to  make  himself 
master  of  Catana,  though  he  does  not  mention  Hip- 
parinus. He  held  the  supreme  power  fur  only  two 
years,  during  which  he  appears  to  have  excited  the 
contempt  of  his  subjects  by  his  drunkenness,  as 
well  as  their  hatred  by  his  tyranny,  and  he  fell  a 
victim  to  assassination.  (Diod.  xvi.  36  ;  Theo- 
pompus,  ap.  Athen,  x.  p.  436,  a. ;  Ael.  V,  IL  ii. 
41.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

HIPPA'SIUS  ClinrcfirioO,  a  veterinary  sui^ 
geon,  who  may  perhaps  have  lived  in  the  fourth  or 
fifth  century  after  Christ  He  wrote  some  works, 
of  which  only  a  few  fragments  remain,  which  are 
to  be  found  in  the  collection  of  writers  on  vete- 
rinary surgery,  first  published  in  a  Latin  version 
by  Joannes  Ruellius,  Paris,  1 530,  ful.,  and  after- 
wards in  the  original  Greek,  by  Simon  Grynacus, 
Ifcisel,  1537,  4to.  [W.A.G.] 

HI'PPASUS  flmrcuroy).  I.  The  father  of 
Actos  the  Argonaut  (ApoUod.  i.  9.  §  16;  Hygin. 
F^J>,  14.) 

2.  A  son  of  Ceyx,  king  of  Trachis,  and  the  com- 
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panion  of  Heracles  in  the  war  against  Oechalia, 
was  slain  by  Kurytus.     (Apollod.  iL  7.  §  7.) 

3.  A  centaur,  who  was  slain  by  Theseus,  at  the 
wedding  of  Peirithous.     (Ov.  Mtt,  xii.  352L) 

4.  A  son  of  I^ucippe.     [Alcathob.] 

5.  A  son  of  Eurytus,  was  one  of  the  Calydonian 
hunters.  (Hygin.  Fah,  173;  Ov.  MtL  viii. 
313.) 

6.  A  son  of  Priam.    (Hvg.  Fofi.  90.)     [L.  S.] 
nrPPASUS  flinnurovji,  a  Lacedaemonian  who 

is  mentioned  by  Diogenes  I^iertius  (viiL  84  )  as  the 
author  of  a  work  on  the  Lacedaemonian  republic  in 
five  books,  from  which  a  statement  is  quoted  by 
Athenaeus  (L  p.  14).  The  time  at  which  he  lived 
is  unknown.  [L.  S.] 

HI'PPASUS  Climwoj),  of  Metapontum  or 
Croton  (lamblich.  ViU  Pyth,  c.  18.  $$  81,  88.  c  23. 
§  104),  is  mentioned  both  by  lamblichus  and  by 
Diogenes  Laertius  (viiL  84)  among  the  elder  Py- 
thagoreans. Hippasus  is  said  to  have  been  the 
founder  of  a  school  or  sect  of  the  Pythagoreans, 
called  the  Acuimatici  {iKovtrftarucoi),  in  opposition 
to  the  MaiAematicL  Aristotle  (MeU^pL  i.  3)  speaks 
of  Hippasus  as  holding  the  element  of  fire  to  be  the 
cause  of  all  things:  and  Sextos  Empiricus  (ad 
Phys.  i.  361)  contrasts  him  with  the  Pythagoreans 
in  this  respect,  that  he  believed  the  clpx^  to  be  ma- 
terial, whereas  they  thought  it  was  incorporeal, 
namely,  number.  A  single  sentence  quoted  by 
Diogenes  Laertius  as  expressing  one  of  his  doctrines 
seems  to  mean  that  he  held  all  things  to  be  in 
motion  and  change,  but  according  to  a  fixed  law. 
( lamblich. /5u/.  $$  81, 88;  ViUoison,  Anetd.  Grace. 
ii.  p.  216.)  In  consequence  of  his  making  known 
the  sphere,  consisting  of  twelve  pentagons,  which 
was  regarded  by  the  Pythagoreans  as  a  secret,  he 
is  said  to  have  perished  in  the  sea  as  an  impious 
man.  According  to  one  statement,  Hippasus  left 
no  writings  (Diog.  Laert  viii.  84),  accordinff  to 
another  he  was  the  author  of  the  pMrruAs  XdTos, 
written  to  calumniate  Pythagoras.  (Id,  viii.  7  ; 
comp.  Brand  is,  Gesch,  d,  GriedL  Rom,Pk»/o9opk,  voL 
i.  p.  509,  &c.)  [a  E.  P.J 

HIPPEUS  ('Imrciff),  a  painter,  whose  picture 
at  Athens  of  the  marriage  of  PeirithoUs  is  men- 
tioned by  Polemon.  (Athen.xi.p.474,d.)     [P.S.] 

HI'PPIA  and  hVpPIUS  ('Iwwlaand'lwwioj, 
or  "Imrtios)^  in  Latin  £!quegterandEoue$tris,  occur 
as  surnames  of  several  divinities,  as  of  Hera  (Paus. 
v.  15.  §  4);  of  Athena  at  Atheoa,  Tegea  and 
Oh-mpia  (i.  30.  §  4,  31.  §  8,  t.  15.  §  4,  viiL  47. 
§  1 );  of  Poseidon  (vL  20.  §  8, 1  30.  §  4  ;  Liv.  L 
9);  of  Ares  (Pans.  v.  15.  §  4);  and  at  Rone  also 
of  Fortuna  and  Venus.  (Liv.  xL  40,  xlii.  3 ;  Serr. 
ad  Acn.  i.  724.)  [L.  &] 

HrPPIAS  ('Ivwlof),  captain  of  a  compmy  of 
Arcadian  mercenaries  in  the  service  of  Pissuthnea, 
is  named  by  Thucydides  in  the  story  of  the  fifth 
year  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  B.a  427.  A 
faction  of  the  Colophonians  of  Notium  dependent 
on  Persian  aid  introduced  him  into  a  fortified 
quarter  of  the  town  ;  and  here,  after  the  surrender 
of  Mytilene,he  was  found  and  besi^d  by  Pochet, 
whose  succour  was  demanded  by  the  exiles  of  tha 
other  party.  Paches,  under  a  promise  of  a  safe 
return  into  the  fortification  if  no  terms  should  be 
agreed  on,  drew  Hippias  out  to  a  conference ;  re- 
tained him,  while,  by  a  sudden  attack,  the  place 
was  carried  ;  and  satisfied  the  letter  of  his  promise 
by  bringing  him  bock  into  the  fortress,  and  thert 
shooting  him  to  death.  (Thuc.  iiL  34.)  [A.  U.  C] 
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HTPPIAS  ('Imr/ay).  1.  [Prisistratcs  and 
Pbisistratioab.] 

2,  The  Sophist,  was  a  native  of  Elis,  and  a  son 
of  Diopeithes.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Hegesidamus 
(Suid.  s.  t?.),  and  the  contemporary  of  Protagoras 
and  Socrates.  Owing  to  his  talent  and  skill,  his 
fellow-citizens  availed  themselves  of  his  services  in 
political  matters,  and  in  a  diplomatic  mission  to 
Sparta.  (Plat  Hifip.  maj.  pp.  281.  a,  286.  a; 
Philostr.  Vit.  Soph,  i.  11.)  But  he  was  in  every 
respect  like  the  other  sophists  of  the  time:  he 
travelled  about  in  various  towns  and  districts  of 
Greece  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  wealth  and 
celebrity,  by  teaching  and  public  speaking.  His 
character  as  a  sophist,  his  vanity,  and  his  boastful 
arrogance,  are  well  described  in  two  dialogues  of 
Plato,  the  'lintiat  fitl^wv  and  the  'linrlas  i\drrwy 
{Hippias  major  and  Hippias  minor).  The  former 
treats  of  the  question  about  the  beautiful,  and  in  a 
manner  which  gives  ample  scope  for  putting  the 
knowledge  and  presumption  of  Hippias  in  a  ludi- 
crous light;  the  other  handles  the  deficiency  of 
our  knowledge,  and  exposes  the  ridiculous  vanity 
of  the  sophist.  The  latter  dialogue  is  considered 
by  Schleiermacher  and  Ast  to  be  spurious.  Ast 
even  goes  so  fu*  as  to  reject  the  Hippias  major  also; 
but  it  is  not  easy  to  get  over  the  difficulty  which 
arises  from  the  fact  of  Aristotle  {Metapht/s.  v.  29) 
and  Cicero  (de  Orai.  iii.  32)  mentioning  it,  though 
without  expressly  ascribing  it  to  Plato  ;  but  how- 
ever this  may  be,  the  dialogues  must  at  any  rate 
have  been  written  by  a  person  and  at  a  time  when 
there  was  no  difficulty  in  forming  a  correct  estimate 
of  the  character  of  Hippias.  If  we  compare  the 
accounts  of  Plato  with  those  given  by  other  writers, 
ft  cannot  be  denied  that  Hippias  was  a  man  of 
very  extensive  knowledge,  that  he  occupied  him- 
self not  only  with  rhetorical,  philosophical,  and 
political  studies,  but  was  also  well  versed  in  poetry, 
mu»ic,  mathematics,  painting  and  sculpture,  nay, 
that  to  a  certain  extent  he  had  a  practical  skill  in 
the  ordinary  arts  of  life,  for  he  used  to  boast  of  wear- 
ing on  his  body  nothing  that  he  had  not  made  him- 
feU  with  his  own  hands,  such  as  his  seal-ring, 
his  cloak,  and  shoes.  (Plat.  ///;>p.  maj.  p.  285.  c, 
f/ipp.  min.  p.  3G8.  b,  Prolog,  p.  315.  c  ;  Philostr. 
/.  c.  ;  Themist  Orat.  xxix.  p.  345.  d.)  But  it  is 
at  the  same  time  evident  that  his  knowledge  of  all 
these  things  was  of  a  superficial  kind,  that  he  did 
not  enter  into  the  details  of  any  particular  art  or 
science,  and  that  he  was  satisfied  with  certain 
generalities,  which  enabled  him  to  speak  on  every- 
thing without  a  thorough  knowledge  of  any.  This 
arrogance,  combined  with  ignorance,  is  the  main 
cause  which  provoked  Plato  to  his  severe  criticism 
of  Hippias,  in  which  he  is  the  more  justified,  as 
the  sophist  enjoyed  a  very  extensive  reputation, 
and  thus  had  a  proportionate  influence  upon  the 
education  of  the  youths  of  the  higher  classes.  His 
great  forte  seems  to  have  consisted  in  delivering 
extempore  show  speeches  ;  and  once  his  sophistic 
vanity  led  him  to  declare  that  he  would  travel  to 
Ofyinpi%  and  there  deliver  before  the  assembled 
Greeks  an  oration  on  any  subject  that  might  be 
proposed  to  him  (Plat  ITipp.  nun,  p.  363)  ;  cind 
Philostratus  in  fact  speaks  of  several  such  orations 
delivered  at  Olyrapia,  and  which  created  great 
•ensation.  Such  speeches  must  have  been  published 
by  Hippiaa,  but  no  specimen  has  come  down  to  us. 
Socrates  (a;j.  Plat.  Hipp.  min.  p.  368)  speaks  of 
epic  poetry,  tragedies,  dithyrambs,  and  various  ora- 
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tions,  as  the  productions  of  Hippias ;  nay,  hit 
literary  vanity  seems  not  to  have  scrupled  to  write 
on  grammar,  music,  rhythm,  harmony,  and  a  variety 
of  other  subjects.  (Plat  Hipp.  maj.  p.  285^  &c  ; 
comp.  Philostr.  L  c ;  Plut.  Num.  1,  23 ;  Dion 
Chrys.  Orai.  Ixxi.  p.  625.)  He  seems  to  have  been 
especially  fond  of  choosing  antiquarian  and  mythi- 
cal subjects  for  his  show  speeches.  Athenaeus 
(xiii.  p.  609)  mentions  a  work  of  Hippias  under 
the  title  Svnrxwyi),  which  is  otherwise  unknown. 
An  epigram  of  his  is  preserved  in  Pausanias  (v.  25, 
also  in  Brunck,  Analtct.  ii.  57).  His  style  and 
language  are  not  censured  for  any  thing  particular 
by  the  ancients.  (Comp.  Groen  van  Prinsterer, 
Pro»op.PlaUm.^9\,Sic\  Qeel, Hist,  CriL  Soph, 
p.  181,  &C.  ;  F.  Osann,  Der  Sophist  Hippias  alt 
Archaeology  in  the  Wtein,  Mus,  for  1843,  p.  495, 
&c) 

3.  Of  Thasus,  one  of  the  earliest  Greek  gram- 
marians, who  occupied  himself  with  the  ezphu^tion 
of  difficult  and  obscure  passages  in  the  Homeric 
poems.  (Aristot  Foet.  25  ;  Soph,  Elettch,  L  3  ; 
Lysias,  Orat,  xiii.  §  54.) 

4.  Of  Delos,  a  Greek  grammarian,  probably  of  a 
later  date  than  the  preceding  one,  is  mentioned  as 
the  author  of  a  sort  of  geographical  dictionary 
{ievw  ivofuuriat,  Schol.  ad  ApoHon,  Rhod,  iii. 
11 78,  Eudoc  p.  248  ;  Eusteth.  ad  Dionys,  Pericg, 
270),  but  is  otherwise  tmknown. 

5.  Of  Erythrae,  an  historian,  whose  age  is  un* 
known.  He  wrote  a  work  on  the  history  of  his 
native  city,  of  which  a  fragment  is  quoted  by  Athe- 
naeus (vi.  p.  258).  [L.  S.] 

HIPPIAS  ('Imrfaj),  artists.  1.  A  statuary, 
mentioned  by  Dio  Chrysostom  as  the  teacher  of 
Phidias.     (Orat,  Iv.  vol  ii.  p.  282,  ed.  Reiske.) 

2.  A  statuary,  who,  according  to  Pausanias, 
made  the  statue  of  the  Olympic  victor  Scaeus,  the 
son  of  Duris  of  Samos,  in  the  Altis  at  0]}'ropia, 
during  the  time  when  the  Samians  were  expelled 
from  their  island,  that  is,  before  b.  c.  324.  (Paus. 
vi.  13.  $  3,  or  §  5,  ed.  Bekker,  who  restores  the 
name  of  Scaeus,  which  is  lost  or  corrupted  in  the 
older  editions.) 

3.  A  painter  of  second-rate  merit,  celebrated  for 
his  picture  or  pictures  of  Neptone  and  Victory. 
(Plin.  XXXV.  I1.S.40.  §35.) 

4.  A  most  skilful  mechanician  and  geometri- 
cian, contemporary  with  Lucian,  who  describes  a 
bath  constructed  by  him.  {Hippias^  sen  Balntium^ 
vol.  iii.  pp.  66—74.)  [P.  S.1 

HI'PPITAS,  or  HI'PPOTAS  ClinriToy,Polyb.; 
'iTtTi^oj,  Plut.),  one  of  the  friends  of  Cleomenes 
III.,  king  of  Sparta,  who  accompanied  him  in  his 
flight  and  exile  in  Egypt.  He  took  part,  together 
with  Panteus  and  the  rest  of  the  king^s  friends,  in 
the  last  fruitless  attempt  to  excite  an  insurrection 
at  Alexandria,  and  shared  with  the  rest  a  volun- 
tary death  when  they  found  that  all  hopes  were  at 
an  end.  (Polyb.v.87;  Plut  C7«>in.  37.)  [E.H.B.] 

HI  PPIUS,  a  friend  of  Cicero's,  whom  the 
orator  represents  as  particuhirly  desen-ing  of  his 
esteem.  He  therefore  recommended  the  son  of 
Hippius,  C.  Valgius  Hippianus,  who  had  been 
adopted  by  a  member  of  the  Valgian  family,  and 
had  purchased  a  portion  of  the  demesne  of  Fre- 
gellae,  to  the  magistrates  of  that  town.  (Cic.  ad 
Fam,  xiii.  76.)  This  letter  conveys  indirectly  some 
ctirious  information.  Fregellae,  once  the  chief  town 
of  a  considerable  district,  became  a  Roman  colony 
in  B.  c.  328.  (Lir.  viii.  22  ;  Strab.  r.  p.  238.)    In 
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11.C.  122 — 121  it  was  destroyed  by  the  praetor, 
L.  OpimiuB  (Rhet.  ad  Ileremt.  iv.  9  ;  Yell.  ii.  6  ; 
Val.  Max.  iu  8) ;  and  in  the  age  of  Augustus  it 
was  little  more  than  an  open  village  (Strab.  /.  c. ; 
Plin.  H.  N.  iii.  5).  But  Cicero's  letter  (L  c.) 
shows  that  it  retained  its  demesne-land  and  its  full 
complement  of  local  magistrates.  [W.  B.  D.J 

HIPPO'BOTUS  ('Iinrrf€oToj),  a  writer  very 
frequently  quoted  by  Diogenes  Laertius.  He 
wrote  a  work  on  the  different  philosophic  schools 
( TltfH  Alpiffto/y,  which  is  perhaps  the  same  work 
as  the  ^iKoa6<pwv  ^Ayaypajj^  mentioned  by  Diog. 
Laert  i.  42),  embracing  not  only  an  exposition  of 
their  systems,  but  likewise  biographical  notices  of 
the  different  philosophers.  The  passages  where  he 
is  quoted  will  be  found  in  Vossius,  De  Hist,  Graee. 
p.  455,  ed.  Westermann.  [C.  P.  M.] 

HIPPOCAMPE  and  HIPPOCAMPUS  ('!»- 
iromi/iin)  and  'Iinr^xo/^iro;),  the  mythical  sea-horse, 
which,  according  to  the  description  of  Pausanias 
(ii.  1 ),  was  a  horse,  but  the  part  of  its  body  down 
from  the  breast  was  that  of  a  sea  monster  or  fish. 
The  horse  appears  even  in  the  Homeric  poems  as 
the  sjrmbol  of  Poseidon,  whose  chariot  was  drawn 
over  the  surface  of  the  sea  by  swift  horses.  The 
later  poets  and  artists  conceived  and  represented 
the  horses  of  Poseidon  and  other  marine  divinities 
as  a  combination  of  a  horse  and  a  fish.  (Hom.  //. 
xiii.  24,  29 ;  Eurip.  Androm,  1012  ;  Virg.  Geory, 
iv.  389 ;  Philostr.  rmag.  i.  8 ;  Stat  7%<^.  ii.  45 ; 
comp.  Welcker  in  the  Ciats.  Muteunij  vol.  ii.  p. 
394.) 

H IPPOCENTAURUS.    [Cent  aurus.] 

HIPPOCLEIDES  (*I»»okA€(8uj),  an  Athe- 
nian, son  of  Tisander,  came  to  the  court  of  Clsis- 
THBNBS  of  Sicyon  as  one  of  the  suitors  of  his 
daughter  Aqarista.  He  was  descended  from  the 
Cypselidae  of  Corinth  (comp.  Herod,  vi.  35),  and 
was  distinguished  for  wealth  and  beauty  of  person. 
Cleisthenes  was  disposed  to  prefer  him  to  the  other 
suitors,  and  he  would  probably  have  won  the  lady, 
had  he  not  disgusted  Cleisthenes  on  the  day  ap- 
pointed for  the  decision  by  indecent  dancing  and 
tumblers'  tricks.  To  his  host's  remark,  **  You  have 
danced  away  your  marriage,"  he  returned  an  an- 
swer by  which  he  did  not  redeem  his  character  as  a 
gentleman,  **  Hippocleides  does  not  care."  (Herod. 
VL  127--129  ;  Ath.  xiv.  p.  628,  c,  d.)      [E.  E.] 

HIPPOCLES  i'linroKKrii),  son  of  Menippus 
took  post  off  Leucas,  with  27  Athenian  galleys,  in 
the  year  following  the  Sicilian  defeat,  B.C.  412,  to 
watch  for  the  return  of  the  squadron  of  CJylippus. 
He  had  but  partial  success.  The  sixteen  Pelopon- 
nesian  ships  escaped  with  one  exception,  though  all 
in  a  shattered  state,  to  Corinth.  (Thuc.  viiL 
13.)  [A.  H.  C] 

HIPPOCLUS  fIinro»cXo»\  tyrant  of  Lampsacus, 
to  whose  son,  Aeantides,  Hippias  gave  his  daughter 
Archcdicc  in  marriage,  induced  thereto,  says  Thu- 
cydides,  by  consideration  of  his  influence  at  the 
Persian  court  (Thuc.  vi.  59.)  He  is  clearly  the 
same  who  is  named  as  tyrant  of  Lampsacus  in  the 
list  of  those,  who  were  left  at  the  passage  of  the 
Danube  during  the  Scythian  expedition  of  Dareius. 
(Hciwl.  iv.  138.)  [A.  H.C.] 

HIPPO'COON  ('Iiriroif«J«0,  the  eldest,  but 
natural  son  of  OebcUns  and  Bateia,  and  a  step- 
brother of  Tyndareus,  Icarius  and  Arcne,  at  Sparta. 
After  his  &ther*s  death,  Hippocoon  expelled  his 
brother  Tyndareus,  in  order  to  secure  the  kingdom 
to  himself;  but  Heracles  led  Tyndareus  back,  and 
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slew  Hippocoon  and  his  sons.  (Pans.  iiL  1  %  i, 
14.  §  6,  &c,  15.  §  2,  &c. ;  ApoUod.  ii.  7.  §  3,  iii 
10.  §  4 ;  Diod.  iv.  33.)  The  number  and  names 
of  Ilippocoon's  sons  are  different  in  the  different 
writers:  Apollodorus  mentions  twelve,  Diodoma 
ten,  and  Pausanias  only  six.  Ovid  (MeLyiii.  314) 
mentions  the  sons  of  Hippocoon  among  the  Calj- 
donian  hunters. 

There  are  four  other  mythical  personages  of  the 
name  of  Hippocoon.  (Hygin.  Fab.  10,  173 ;  Horn. 
//.  X.  518  ;  Yii^.  Aett,  v.  492,  &c)         [L.  S.] 

HIPPO'CRATES  {'linroKp6rfis),  (Sidlians). 

1.  Tyrant  of  Gela,  was  the  son  of  Pantares,  and 
succeeded  his  brother  Cleander,  who  had  ruled 
over  Gela  as  tyrant  during  seven  years,  b.  c  498. 
Hence  he  found  his  power  already  firmly  established 
at  Gela,  and  soon  extended  it  by  numerous  wan 
against  the  other  cities  of  Sicily,  in  which  he  waa 
almost  uniformly  successful.  Callipolit,  Naxot, 
and  Leontini,  besides  several  smaller  places,  iucoet- 
sively  fell  under  his  yoke.  Being  called  in  by  the 
people  of  Zande  to  assist  them  against  the  Sanuans, 
who  had  made  themselves  masters  of  their  ci^ 
by  treachery,  he  suddenly  turned  against  hit  alliea, 
threw  their  king  Scythes  into  chains,  and  rednced 
the  mass  of  the  people  into  slavery,  while  he  gave 
up  three  hundred  of  the  principal  dtixens  to  the 
mercy  of  the  Samians,  whom  he  allowed  to  retain 
possession  of  Zande,  in  consideration  of  receiving 
half  the  booty  they  had  found  there.  He  also 
made  war  upon  the  Syracusans,  whom  he  defeated 
in  a  great  battle  at  the  river  Helonis,  and  appean 
even  to  have  threatened  Syracuse  itself,  as  we  hear 
of  his  encamping  by  the  well-known  temple  of  the 
01}'mpian  Zeus,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
that  dty.  But  the  intervention  of  the  Corinthians 
and  Corcyreans  induced  him  to  consent  to  the  con- 
clusion of  a  treaty  of  peace,  by  which  the  Syracu- 
sans, in  exchange  for  the  numerous  prisoners  ha 
had  taken  at  the  Helorus,  ceded  to  him  the  terri- 
tory of  Camarina,  and  he  immediately  proceeded  to 
rebuild  that  city,  which  had  been  lately  destroyed 
by  the  Syracusans.  His  hst  expedition  was  one 
against  the  Sicels,  in  the  midst  of  which  he  died, 
while  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Hybla  (b.c.  491), 
after  a  reign  of  seven  years.  He  left  two  sons, 
Cleander  and  Eucleides,  who,  however,  did  not  suc- 
ceed him  in  the  sovereignty,  being  supplanted  by 
Gelon.  (Herod,  vi.  23,  viL  154,  155 ;  Thuc  vi  5 ; 
Diod.  JEm.  Vales,  p.  558 ;  Schol.  m  Pimd.  OL  t. 
19,  Nem.  ix.  95  ;  Polyaen.  v.  6.) 

2.  A  cousin  of  Theron,  tyrant  of  Agrigentam, 
who,  together  with  his  brother  Capys,  attempted  to 
overthrow  the  power  of  their  kinsman;  Imt  tha 
scheme  proved  unsuccessful,  and  they  were  defeated 
by  Theron  at  the  river  Himera,  after  which  they 
established  themselves  at  the  small  town  of  OSr 
micus.  (SchoL  m  Find.  OL  ii.  173,  Py(k.  vL  4.) 

3.  Brother  of  Epicydes  [Epicydbs,  No.  1.]. 
The  proceedings  of  the  two  brothers  are  related 
under  the  article  Epicydbs,  up  to  the  time  when 
they  held  the  joint  command  at  Syracuse,  and 
defended  that  city  against  Marcellus.  Wlien  tb« 
Roman  general,  having  &iled  in  all  his  attacks  upim 
the  city,  found  himseUf  compelled  to  turn  the  nega 
into  a  blockade,  it  was  agreed  that  while  E^eydcs 
continued  to  hold  the  command  witliin  the  waUsi 
Hippocrates  should  co-operate  in  other  parts  of 
Sicily  with  Himilco,  who  had  just  landed  at  Heo^ 
clea  with  a  large  force.  He  accordingly  sncseodod 
in  breaking  his  way  through  the  Roinaa  k'nei^udt 
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dboqgh  delefttod  by  Marcellos  at  Acrae,  effected  a 
mnelaoii  with  Hinulco  at  Agngenixun^  and  we  find 
Urn  united  with  that  general  in  the  sabseqnent 
opeimtimn  in  the  interior  of  Sicily.  [Himilco,  No. 
9.j  Haicellas  haring  at  length  made  himself 
of  the  greater  part  of  Syracuae,  while 
and  ^e  island  of  Ortygia  still  held  out, 
a  filial  attempt  was  made  by  Hippocrates  and  Hi- 
bUco^  with  their  combined  forces,  to  raise  the 
liege,  but  their  attacks  on  the  Roman  lines  were 
imsiiooesafiii],  and  having  encamped  in  the  marshy 
ground  on  tha  banks  of  the  Anapus,  a  pestilence 
brake  out  among  their  troops,  to  which  Hippocrates, 
aa  well  at  Himiko,  fell  a  Tictim.  (Ldv.  zxir.  35 — 
39,  «T.  26.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

HlPPCyCRATES  i'lwjtoKpdms),  hUtorical.  1. 
A  citiBeB  of  Sybaris,  &ther  of  Smindyrides,  who 
waa  one  of  the  suitors  of  Agariste,  the  daughter 
of  Cka^thenea,  tyrant  of  Sicyon.  (Herod.  yL  127.) 

2.  An  Athenian,  son  of  Megacles,  and  brother 
of  Ckisthenes,  the  legislator.  He  left  two  children, 
a  son  named  id[egacles,  and  a  daughter,  Agariste, 
who  became  the  mother  of  the  illustrious  Pericles. 
(Hafod.Tl  131.) 

3.  Father  of  Peisistratus,  the  tyrant  of  Athens. 
Tha  fdtnie  deration  of  his  son,  but  at  the  same 
time  the  erils  which  he  was  destined  to  bring  upon 
bia  country,  were  foretold  to  him  by  a  prodigy 
which  occurred  to  him  when  sacrificing  at  the 
Olympic  garnet.  Chilon,  the  Le<%daemonian,  who 
waa  preaent,  adnsed  him  in  consequence  not  to 
nany,  but  he  did  not  think  fit  to  follow  this  coun- 
seL  He  daimed  to  be  descended  from  the  Homeric 
chiei^  Nestor.   (Herod,  i.  59,  r.  65.) 

4.  An  Athenian,  son  of  Xanthippus  and  brother 
of  Pericles.  He  had  three  sons  who,  as  well  as 
their  fiither,  are  repeatedly  alluded  to  by  Aris- 
tophanes, as  men  of  a  mean  capacity  and  deroid  of 
education.  (Aristoph.  Nub,  1001,  Thesm,  273,  and 
SekoLadioca,) 

5.  An  Athenian,  son  of  Ariphron,  was  general, 
together  with  Demosthenes,  in  the  eighth  year  of 
the  Pebponnesian  war  (b.  c.  424),  when  the 
democratic  party  at  Megara,  becoming  apprehensive 
of  the  recal  of  the  exiles,  and  of  a  revolution  in 
omsequence,  made  overtures  to  the  Athenians  to 
betray  the  city  into  their  hands.  Demosthenes  and 
Hippocrates  immediately  marched,  with  a  select 
body  of  troops,  to  take  advantage  of  tliis  oppor- 
tunity, and,  with  the  assistance  of  their  partisans, 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  long  wsjls  which 
connected  Megara  with  its  port  of  Nisaea,  but 
were  unable  to  effect  an  entrance  into  the  city 
itsel£  Thus  foiled  in  part  of  their  enterprise,  they 
turned  their  arms  against  Nisaea,  in  which  there 
was  a  Peloponnesian  garrison,  but  this  was  speedily 
compelled,  by  want  of  provisions,  to  capitulate,  and 
the  Athenians  became  masters  of  this  important 
port.  Brasidas  soon  after  arrived  with  a  consider- 
able army,  and  by  his  influence  secured  the  predo- 
minance of  the  Lacedaemonian  party  at  Megara  ; 
but  he  was  unable  to  efiect  anything  against  Nisaea, 
and  after  having  in  vaiu  offered  battle  to  the 
Athenian  generals,  he  withdrew  again  to  Corinth. 
(Thuc  ir.  66—74  ;  Diod.  xii.  66,  67.)  Soon  after 
this,  a  scheme  was  arranged  by  Demosthenes  and 
Hippocrates,  in  concert  with  a  party  in  some  of  the 
Boeotian  cities,  for  the  invasion  of  Boeotia  on  three 
different  pointo  at  once.  In  pursuance  of  this 
plan  Demosthenes  attacked  by  sea  the  port  of 
Sipbae  on  the  Corinthian  gulf,  while  Hippociatet 
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was  to  seise  and  fortify  Delium,  a  not  saeicd  to 
Apollo  near  the  frontiers  of  Attica.  Some  mistake 
unfortunately  took  place  in  their  arrangements,  and 
Demosthenes  had  been  already  lepulied  firam  be- 
fore Siphae  when  his  colleague  entered  Boeotia 
Hippocrates,  however,  occupied  Delium  without 
opposition,  and  having  fortified  it  and  established  a 
garrison  there,  was  returning  with  his  main  army 
to  Athens,  when  the  Boeotian  forces  arrived.  A 
pitched  battle  ensued,  at  a  spot  between  Delium 
and  Oropus,  just  within  the  confines  of  Attica,  in 
which  the  Athcmans  were  completely  defeated. 
Hippocrates  himself  fell  in  the  battle,  together 
with  near  a  thousand  of  his  troops ;  and  the  loss 
on  the  Athenian  side  would  haye  been  for  greater 
had  not  the  slaughter  been  interrupted  by  the 
coming  on  of  the  night  The  Boeotians  at  fint 
refiised  to  give  up  the  bodies  of  Hippocrates  and 
the  others  who  had  foUen  in  the  battle  until  tlie 
Athenians  should  evacuate  Delium ;  but  having 
reduced  that  post,  alter  a  si^  of  seventeen  days, 
they  at  length  restored  the  dead  bodies  to  their 
countrymen.  (Thuc.  iv.  76,  77,  89 — 101 ;  Diod. 
xii.  69,  70 :  Pans.  iiL  6.  §  1,  U.  6.  §  3.) 

6.  A  Lacedaemonian,  first  mentioned  as  bebg 
sent  with  Epides  to  Euboea,  to  bring  away  Hege- 
sandridas  and  his  fleet  firom  thence,  i^ter  the  defeat 
of  Mindarus  at  Cynossema,  b.  c.  41 1.  (Thuc  viiL 
107.)  He  returned  with  Hegesandridas  to  the 
Hellespont,  where  he  acted  aa  second  in  command 
(jirurroAcvr)  to  Mindarus  durinff  the  subsequent 
operations.  [Mindarus].  After  the  decisive 
defeat  at  Cyzicus  (b.c.  410),  Hippocrates,  on 
whom  the  chief  command  now  devolved  by  the 
death  of  Mindarus,  wrote  to  Sparta  the  well-known 
and  characteristic  dispatch,  **  Our  good  fortune  it 
at  an  end ;  Mindarus  is  gone ;  the  men  are  hungry ; 
what  to  do  we  know  not.*^  (Xen.  Hell,  i  1.  $  23.) 
After  the  arrival  of  Cratesippidas  to  take  the  com- 
mand at  the  Hellespont,  Hippocrates  appears  to 
have  been  appointed  governor  or  harmost  of  Chal- 
cedon ;  and  when  that  city  was  attacked,  in  the 
spring  of  408,  by  Aldbiades  and  Thrasylhu,  he  led 
out  his  troops  to  encounter  the  Athenians,  but  waa 
defeated,  and  himself  fell  in  the  conflict  (Id.  i.  3. 
§§  5,  6 ;  Diod.  xiiL  66 ;  Pint  J/a&.  30.)  [E.H.B.] 

HIPPO'CRATES('Inrm^N{Tiff),Uterary.  I.  Of 
Chios,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher,  who  lived  about 
B.  c.  460.  He  is  mentioned  chiefly  as  a  mathe- 
matician, and  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who 
reduced  geometry  to  a  n^:ular  system.  He  seema 
to  have  been  also  engaged  in  researches  reqwcting 
the  square  of  a  circw  ;  but  we  have  no  meant  of 
judging  of  his  merito  as  a  mathfflnatirian,  and 
Aristotle  {mkie,  ad  EmUm.  riii.  14)  statea  that  in 
every  other  respect  he  waa  a  man  not  above  me- 
diocrity. (Comp.  Aristot  SophitL  EfM/sL  L  10; 
Plut  Solon,  2  ;  Proclus  tn  Emdid.  iL  p.  19  ;  Fft- 
bric  BiU,  Graee.  voL  i.  p.  848,  Ac.) 

2.  One  of  the  executors  of  the  will  of  the  philo- 
sopher Straton  of  Lampsacus.  (Diog.  La&t.  v.  62.) 
He  was  probably  a  phUosopher,  but  is  otherwiaa 
altogether  unknown. 

3.  Is  mentioned  in  several  modem  wodta  as  a 
comic  poet  on  the  authority  of  PoUuz  (Omom,  iz. 
57 ;  comp.  iv.  173) ;  but  it  is  now  ovtain  that  tha 
raiding  in  Pollux  is  corrupt,  and  thai  the  name 
Ssto-iffpittnis  must  be  substituted  for  it  (Sea  Mai* 
neke,  HitL  Crii,  Com,  Grate,  p.  498,  As.)  [L.  & 

HIPPO'CRATES  CI«vok^^Eti|»)»  tha  iuh 
sevend  phyiidaiu,  indading  in  the  lamXm  ftfhapa 
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the  most  celebrated  medical  writer  of  ancient  or 
modern  times,  whose  fame  has  probably  been  partly 
caused  by  the  writings  and  actions  of  aU  the  phy- 
sicians of  the  same  name  having  been  attributed  to 
one  individual,  instead  of  seyeral.  This  hypothesis 
is  incapable  of  being  proved  to  be  correct ;  but  it 
may  be  safely  asserted,  that  it  is  quite  impossible 
that  all  the  stories  told  of  Hippocrates  (even  if  they 
are  to  be  believed  at  all)  can  relate  to  the  same  in- 
dividual, and  also  that  one  man  should  have 
written  all  the  works  that  now  form  part  of  the 
Hippocratic  collection.  More  will  be  said  on  this 
subject  in  the  article  on  Hippocrates  II.,  but 
first  it  will  be  advisable  to  notice  briefly  the  other 
physicians  of  this  name,  and  as  several  of  them 
belonged  to  the  fcunily  of  the  Asclepiadae,  the  fol- 
lowing genealogical  table  will  enable  the  reader  to 
understand  more  clearly  their  relationship : — 

NcbnM. 

J 


Qnoridlcm. 
J 


ChrftOB, 

I 


Hlfiwcmci  I.    Fodalriritu.    Acnehu.    BUphM. 
PhMniMUsHcnclddM.  Cadmns.  Uippolodiw. 


1 


SowMlcr.       HmocBATM  1 1,  as  Uxor. 


PilU: 


I 


iPolybnt. 


DnooDl. 

I 


G«bU».      HIppoenMalll.      Dntom  II.      Hlppocntci  IV.  (?) 

HIppocntn  IV.  (?) 
Dnooo  III. 

HiPPOCRATRS  I.,  the  fifteenth  in  descent  from 
Aesculapius,  the  eldest  son  of  Gnosidicus,  the 
brother  of  Podaleirius  II.  and  Aeneius,  and  the 
fiither  of  Heraclcides.  He  lived  probably  in  the 
sixth  and  fifth  centuries  B.  c.  Some  ancient  critics 
attributed  to  him  the  two  works  De  Fracturis^  and 
De  Articulis^  while  others  contended  that  he  wrote 
nothing  at  all.  (Jo.  Tzetzes,  Chii,  vii.  Hist.  155., 
in  Fabric  BM.  Grace,  vol.  xii,  p.  680  ;  Poeti 
Epigt.  ad  Artax,^  in  Hippocr.  Opera,  vol.  iii.  p. 
770  ;  Suid.  s.  v.  'ImroKpaTris ;  Oalen,  Comment,  in 
Hippocr.  "^DeRat,  VicL  in  Morb.  Acut.''  i.  17, 
voL  XV.  p.  456,  Comment,  in  Hippocr,  **  De 
FratV^  I.  1,  vol.  xviii.  pt  ii.  p.  324.) 

2.  Hippocrates  II.     See  below. 

8.  Hippocrates  III.,  the  nineteenth  of  the 
£unily  of  the  Asclepiadae,  who  lived  probably  in 
the  fourth  century  b.  c.  He  was  the  son  of  Thes- 
salus,  and  the  brother  of  Oorgias  and  Dracon  11^ 
and  is  said  by  Suidas  to  have  written  some  medical 
works.  (Jo.  Tzetzes,  Suidas,  U,  cc, ;  Galen,  Com- 
ment,  in  Hippocr,  *^De  Humor."**  i.  1,  vol,  xvi. 
p.  5.) 

4.  Hippocrates  IV.  was,  according  to  Galen 
{CommenL  in  Hipjwcr,  **  De  Humor.*"*  i,  1,  vol, 
xvi.  p.  5),  the  son  of  Dracon  I.,  and  the  grandson 
of  the  celebrated  Hippocrates:  he  lived  in  the 
fourth  century  B.C.,  and  is  said  to  have  written 
some  medical  works.  Suidas  (s.  v.  'iTnroKpdriis^ 
and  Apdxoty),  who,  however,  seems  to  have  &llen 
into  some  confusion  [Dragon],  makes  him  the  son 
of  Dracon  II.  (and  ^erefore  the  great  grandson  of 
the  celebrated  Hippocrates),  the  &ther  of  Dracon 
III.  He  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  physicians 
to  Roxana,  the  wife  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and 
to  have  died  in  the  reign  of  Cassander,  the  son  of 
Antipater. 

5,  6.  Hippocrates  V.  and  YI.    Accordmg  to 
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Suidas,  Thymbraens  of  Cos,  of  the  fiunily  of  tlra 
Asclepiadae,  had  two  sons  named  Hippocrates, 
each  of  whom  wrote  some  medical  works.  Their 
date  is  unknown.  (Suid.  s.v,  'Iwoup^tnis,) 

7,  Hippocrates  VII.,  son  of  Praxianax  of  Cos, 
who  belonged  to  the  fiimily  of  the  Asclepiadae^  and 
wrote  some  medical  works.  His  date  is  unknown. 
(Suid.  Ibid.) 

8.  Hippocrates,  a  Greek  writer  on  veterinary 
surgery,  who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  about  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century  after  Christ  His 
remains  are  to  be  found  in  the  collection  of  writen 
on  this  subject,  first  published  in  Latin  by  Ruel- 
lius,  Paris,  1530,  foU  and  afterwards  in  Greek 
by  Grynaeus,  Basel,  1537,  4to.  They  are  also 
added  to  the  editions  of  Hippocrates  published  by 
Vander  Linden,  Lugd.  Bat  1665,  Svo.,  and  that 
of  Naples,  1 757,  4  to.  They  have  been  also  pub- 
lished in  a  separate  form,  in  Greek,  Latin,  and 
Italian,  Rom.  1814,  8vo.;  edited  by  P.  A.  Valen- 
tini.  {SeeChoulaxii,Handb,derBucierkunde/ur 
die  Aeltere  Medicin,)  [W.  A.  G.] 

HIPPO'CRATES,  the  second  of  that  name, 
and  in  some  respects  the  most  celebrated  physician 
of  ancient  or  modem  times  ;  for  not  only  have  his 
writings  (or  rather  those  which  bear  his  name)  been 
always  held  in  the  highest  esteem,  but  his  personal 
history  (so  far  as  it  is  known),  and  the  literary 
criticism  relating  to  his  works,  fiimish  so  much 
matter  for  the  consideration  both  of  the  scholar,  the 
philologist,  the  philosopher,  and  the  man  of  letters, 
that  there  are  few  authors  of  antiquity  about  whom 
so  much  has  been  written.  ProlMd>ly  the  readers  of 
this  work  will  care  more  for  the  literary  than  for  the 
medical  questions  connected  with  Hippooates ;  and 
accordingly  (as  it  is  quite  impossible  to  discuss  the 
whole  subject  fully  in  these  pages)  the  strictly 
scientific  portion  of  this  article  occupies  len  space 
than  the  critical ;  and  this  arrangement  in  this 
place  the  writer  is  inclined  to  adopt  the  more 
readily,  because,  whOe  there  are  many  works 
which  contain  a  good  account  of  the  scientific 
merits  of  the  Hippocratic  writings,  he  is  not  aware 
of  one  where  the  many  literary  problems  arising 
from  them  have  been  at  once  fully  discossed  and 
satisfactorily  determined.  This  task  he  is  ht  from 
thinking  that  he  has  himself  aocompHshed,  but  it  is 
right  to  give  this  reason  for  treating  the  scientific 
part  of  Uie  subject  much  less  fully  than  he  woaM 
have  done  had  ho  been  writing  for  a  professed 
medical  work. 

A  parallel  has  more  than  once  been  drawn  be* 
tween  ^  the  Father  of  Medicine  ^  and  **  the  Father 
of  Poetry  ;  ^  and,  indeed,  the  resemblances  between 
the  two,  both  in  their  personal  and  literary  history, 
are  so  evident,  that  they  could  hardly  fiul  to  strike 
any  one  who  was  even  moderately  fim»»1ta>  with 
cUssical  and  medical  literature.  With  respect  to 
their  personal  history,  the  greatest  uncertainty 
exists,  and  our  real  knowledge  is  next  to  nothing  ; 
although  in  the  case  of  both  personages,  we  have 
professed  lives  written  by  ancient  auUiors,  which, 
however,  only  tend  to  show  still  more  plainly  tha 
ignorance  that  prevails  on  the  subject  Accordingly, 
as  might  be  expected,  fiible  has  been  busy  in  sQp> 
plying  the  deficiencies  of  history,  and  was  for  n 
time  fully  believed  ;  till  at  length  a  reaction  fol- 
lowed, and  an  unreasoning  credulity  was  snoeeeded 
by  an  equally  unreasonable  scepticism,  wfaieh 
reached  its  climax  when  it  was  boldly  isirTUd 
that  neither  Homer  nor  Hippocntes  had  evw  ax* 
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iftted.  (See  lloudart,  Etwks  sur  Uippocraie,  p. 
560.)  The  few  £act8  respecting  him  that  may  be 
considered  as  tolerably  well  ascertained  may  be 
told  in  few  words.  His  father  was  Heracleides, 
who  was  also  a  physician,  and  belonged  to  the 
fiunily  of  the  Asclepiadae.  According  to  Soranus 
(  Viia  Hippocr^  in  Hippocr.  Opera^  vol.  iii.),  he 
was  the  nineteenth  in  descent  from  Aesculapius, 
bat  John  Tzetzes,  who  gives  the  genealogy  of 
the  £unily,  makes  him  the  seventeenth.  His 
mother*B  name  viras  Phaenarete,  who  was  said  to  be 
descended  from  Hercules.  Soranus,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  an  old  writer  who  had  composed  a  life  of 
Hippocrates,  states  that  he  was  bom  in  the  island 
of  C<M,  in  the  first  year  of  the  eightieth  Olympiad, 
that  is,  B.  c.  460  ;  and  this  date  is  generally 
followed,  for  want  of  any  more  satisfactory  inform- 
ation on  the  subject,  though  it  agrees  so  ill  with 
some  of  the  anecdotes  respecting  him,  that  some 
persons  suppose  him  to  have  been  bom  about  thirty 
years  sooner.  The  exact  day  of  his  birth  was 
known  and  celebrated  in  Cos  with  sacrifices  on  the 
26th  day  of  the  month  Agrianus,  but  it  is  unknown 
to  what  date  in  any  other  calendar  this  month  cor- 
responds. He  was  instracted  in  medical  science  by 
bis  £ither  and  by  Herodicus,  and  is  also  said  to 
have  been  a  pupil  of  Gorgias  of  Leontini.  He 
wrote,  taught,  and  practised  his  profession  at 
home  ;  travelled  in  different  parts  of  the  continent 
of  Greece  ;  and  died  at  Larissa  in  Thessaly.  His 
age  at  the  time  of  Ms  death  is  uncertain,  as  it  is 
stated  by  dififerent  ancient  authors  to  have  been 
eighty-five  years,  ninety,  one  hundred  and  four, 
and  one  hundred  and  nine.  Mr.  Clinton  places 
his  death  b.  c.  357,  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and 
four.  He  had  two  sons,  Thessalus  and  Dracon, 
and  a  son-in-law,  Polybus,  all  of  whom  followed 
the  same  profession,  and  who  are  supposed  to  have 
been  the  authors  of  some  of  the  works  in  the 
Hippocratic  Collection.  Such  are  the  few  and 
■canty  facts  that  can  be  in  some  degree  depended 
on  respecting  the  personal  history  of  this  cele- 
brated man  ;  but  though  we  have  not  the  means  of 
writing  an  authentic  detailed  biography,  we  possess 
in  these  few  facts,  and  in  the  hints  and  allusions  con- 
tained in  various  ancient  authors,  sufficient  data  to 
enable  us  to  appreciate  the  part  he  played,  and  the 
place  he  held  among  his  contemporaries.  We  find 
that  he  enjoyed  their  esteem  as  a  practitioner, 
writer,  and  professor;  that  he  conferred  on  the 
ancient  and  illustrious  family  to  which  he  belonged 
more  honour  than  he  derived  from  it ;  that  he  ren- 
dered the  medical  school  of  Cos,  to  which  he  was 
attached,  superior  to  any  which  had  pi^ceded  it  or 
immediately  followed  it  ;  and  that  his  works,  soon 
after  their  publication,  were  studied  and  quoted  by 
Plato.  (See  Littre's  Hippocr.  vol.  i.  p.  43  ;  and  a 
review  of  that  work  (by  the  writer  of  this  article) 
in  the  Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Rev.  April,  1 844,  p. 
459.) 

Upon  this  slight  foundation  of  historical  tmth 
has  been  built  a  vast  superstructure  of  fabulous 
error  ;  and  it  is  curious  to  observe  how  all  these 
tales  receive  a  colouring  from  the  times  and  coun- 
tries in  which  they  appear  to  have  been  fabricated, 
whether  by  his  own  countrymen  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  or  by  the  Latin  or  Arabic  writers  of  the 
middle  ages.  One  of  the  stories  told  of  him  by 
his  Greek  biogmpners,  which  most  modem  critics 
are  disposed  to  regard  as  fabulous  relates  to  his 
being  sent  for,  together  with  Euryphon   [Eury- 
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phon],  by  Pcrdiccas  II.,  king  of  Macedonia,  and 
discovering,  by  certain  external  symptoms,  that 
his  sickness  was  occasioned  by  his  having  fallen  in 
love  with  his  father's  concubine.  Probably  the 
strongest  reason  against  the  tmth  of  this  story  is 
the  fact  that  the  time  of  the  supposed  cure  is  quite 
irreconcileable  with  the  commonly  received  date  of 
the  birth  of  Hippocrates ;  though  M.  Littr^  the 
latest  and  best  editor  of  Hippocrates,  while  he 
rejects  the  story  as  spurious,  finds  no  difficulty  in 
the  dates  (vol  i.  p.  38).  Soranus,  who  tells  the 
anecdote,  says  that  the  occurrence  took  place  after 
the  death  of  Alexander  I.,  the  father  of  Perdiccas ; 
and  we  may  reasonably  presume  that  one  or  two 
years  would  be  the  longest  interval  that  would 
elapse.  The  date  of  the  death  of  Alexander  is 
not  exactly  known,  and  depends  upon  the  length  of 
the  reign  of  his  son  Perdiccas,  who  died  &  c.  414. 
The  longest  period  assigned  to  his  reign  is  forty- 
one  years,  the  shortest  is  twenty-three.  This  hitter 
date  would  place  his  accession  to  the  throne  on  his 
father^s  death,  at  B.  c.  437«  at  which  time  Hippo* 
crates  would  be  only  twenty-three  years  old,  almost 
too  young  an  age  for  him  to  have  acquired  so  great 
celebrity  as  to  be  specially  sent  for  to  attend  a 
foreign  prince.  However,  the  date  of  B.  c.  437  is 
the  less  probable  because  it  would  not  only  extend 
the  reign  of  his  father  Alexander  to  more  than 
sixty  years,  but  would  also  suppose  him  to  have 
lived  seventy  years  after  a  period  at  which  he  was 
already  grown  up  to  manhood.  For  these  reasons 
Mr.  Clinton  (F.  Hdl,  ii.  222)  agrees  with  Dodwell 
in  supposing  the  longer  periods  assigned  to  his 
reign  to  be  nearer  the  tmth  ;  and  assumes  the  ac- 
cession of  Perdiccas  to  have  fallen  within  b.  c.  454, 
at  which  time  Hippocrates  was  only  six  years  old. 
This  celebrated  story  has  been  told,  with  more  or 
less  variation,  of  Erasistratus  and  Avicenna,  besides 
being  interwoven  in  the  romance  of  Heliodoms 
{Aeihiop.  iv.  7.  p.  17 IX  ^^^  ^^®  love-letters  of 
Aristaenetus  (Epist,  i.  13).  Galen  also  says  that 
a  similar  circumstance  happened  to  hunsell  {De 
Praenot.  ad  Ejng,  c.  6.  voL  xiv.  p.  630.)  The 
story  as  applied  to  Avicenna  seems  to  be  most 
probably  apocryphal  (see  Biogr,  Diet,  of  the 
U^f.  KnowL  Soc.  vol.  iv.  p.  301)  ;  and  with 
respect  to  the  two  other  claimants,  Hippocrates 
and  Erasistratus,  if  it  be  trae  of  either,  the  pre- 
ponderance of  historical  testimony  is  decidedly  in 
fiivour  of  the  hitter.  [Eraristratus.]  Another 
old  Greek  &ble  relates  to  his  being  appointed 
librarian  at  Cos,  and  burning  the  books  there  (or, 
according  to  another  version  of  the  story,  at  Cnidos,) 
in  order  to  conceal  the  use  he  had  made  of  them  in 
his  own  writings.  This  story  is  also  told,  with  but 
little  variation,  of  Avicenna,  and  is  repeated  of 
Hippocrates,  with  some  characteristic  embellish- 
ments, in  the  European  Legends  of  the  Middle 
Ages.     [Andreas.] 

The  other  febles  concerning  Hippocrates  are  to 
be  traced  to  the  collection  of  Letters,  &c.  which  go 
under  his  name,  but  which  are  universally  rejected 
as  spurious.  The  most  celebrated  of  these  relates 
to  his  supposed  conduct  during  the  plague  of 
Athens,  which  he  is  said  to  have  stopped  by  burn- 
ing fires  throughout  the  city,  by  suspending  chap- 
lets  of  flowers,  and  by  the  use  of  an  antidote,  the 
composition  of  which  is  preserved  by  Joannes  Ao- 
tuarius  (De  Mdk,  Med.  r.  6.  p.  264,  ed.  H.  Steph.) 
Connected  with  this,  is  the  pretended  letter  uom 
Artaxerzes  Longimanuiy  king  of  Penia,  to  Hippo- 
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crates,  inTiting  him  by  great  offers  to  come  to  his 
assistance  daring  a  time  of  pestilence,  and  the  re- 
fusal of  Hippocrates,  on  the  ground  of  bis  being 
the  ^ncmy  of  his  country. 

Another  story,  perhaps  equally  familiar  to  the 
readers  of  Burton^s  "Anatomy  of  Melancholy," 
contains  the  history  of  the  supposed  madness  of 
Democritus,  and  his  interview  with  Hippocrates, 
who  had  been  simimoned  by  his  countrymen  to 
come  to  his  relief. 

If  we  turn  to  the  Arabic  writers,  we  find 
**  Bokrdf"  represented  as  living  at  Hems,  and 
studying  in  a  garden  near  Damascus,  the  situation 
of  which  was  still  pointed  out  in  the  time  of  Ab(i-1- 
fiiraj  in  the  thirteenth  century.  (Abu-l-&raj,  Jlist. 
Dynatt.  p.  56;  Anon.  AraJb.  Phtiosoph.  BibL  apud 
Casiri, BAlioth.  Arahko-Hisp,  Escur.  vol.  i.  p.  235.) 
They  also  tell  a  story  of  his  pupils  taking  his  por- 
trait to  a  celebrated  physiognomist  named  Phile- 
mon^ in  order  to  try  his  skill ;  and  that  upon  his 
saying  that  it  was  the  portrait  of  a  lascivious  old 
man  (which  they  strenuously  denied),  Hippocrates 
said  that  he  was  right,  for  that  he  was  so  by 
nature,  but  that  he  had  learned  to  overcome  his 
amorous  propensities.  The  confusion  of  names 
that  occurs  in  this  last  anecdote  the  writer  has 
never  seen  explained,  though  the  difficulty  admits 
of  an  easy  and  satisfactory  solution.  It  will  no 
doubt  have  brought  to  the  reader*s  recollection  the 
similar  story  told  of  Socrates  by  Cicero  (Tusc  Digp, 
iv.  37,  De  Fato^  c.  5),  and  accordingly  he  will  be 
quite  prepared  to  hear  that  the  Arabic  writers  have 

confounded  the  word  tl  Arf  Sokrdt,  with  t^Jj 

Bokrdt^  and  have  thus  applied  to  Hippocrates  an 
anecdote  that  in  reality  belongs  to  Soorates.  The 
name  of  the  physiognomist  in  Cicero  is  Zopynis, 
which  cannot  have  been  corrupted  into  Philemon  ; 
but  when  we  remember  that  the  Arabians  have  no 
P,  and  are  therefore  often  obliged  to  express  this 
letter  by  an  F,  it  will  probably  appear  not  unlikely 
that  either  the  writers,  or  their  European  trans- 
lators, have  confounded  Philemon  with  Pofemon. 
This  conjecture  is  confirmed  by  the  &ct  that  Phile- 
mon is  said  by  Ab6-l-faraj  to  have  written  a  work 
on  Physiognomy,  which  is  true  of  Polemon,  whose 
treatise  on  th.it  subject  is  still  extant,  whereas  no 
person  of  the  name  of  Philemon  (as  far  as  the 
writer  is  aware)  is  mentioued  as  a  physiognomist 
by  any  Greek  author."  The  only  objection  to 
this  conjecture  is  the  anachronism  of  making  Pole- 
mon  a  contemporary  of  Hippocrates  or  Socrates ; 
but  this  difficulty  will  not  appear  very  great  to 
any  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  extreme  igno- 
rance and  carelessness  displayed  by  the  Arabic 
w^riters  on  all  points  of  Greek  history  and  chro- 
nology. 

It  is,  however,  among  the  European  story- 
tellers of  the  middle  ages  that  the  name  of  ^  VjHh- 
eras  "  is  most  celebrated.  In  one  story  he  is  repre- 
sented as  visiting  Rome  during  the  reign  of  Au- 
gustus, and  restoring  to  life  the  emperor^s  nephew, 
who  was  just  dead ;  for  which  ser>'ice  Augustus 

*  There  is  at  this  present  time  among  the  MSS. 
at  Leyden  a  little  Arabic  treatise  on  Physiognomy 
which  bears  the  name  of  Philemon^  and  which  (as 
the  writer  has  been  informed  by  a  gentleman  who 
has  compared  the  two  works)  bears  a  very  great 
nsembUnce  to  the  Greek  treatise  by  Polemon. 
(See  Catal,  BiblioO,  Litgdun,  p.  461.  §  1286.) 
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erected  a  statue  in  his  honour  as  to  a  diTinity.  A 
fair  lady  resolved  to  prove  that  this  god  was  a 
mere  mortal ;  and,  accordingly,  having  made  an 
assignation  with  him,  she  let  down  for  bim  a 
basket  from  her  window.  When  she  had  raised 
him  half  way,  she  left  him  suspended  in  the  air 
all  night,  till  he  was  found  by  the  emperor  in  the 
morning,  and  thus  became  the  laughing-stock  of 
the  court  Another  story  makes  him  professor  of 
medicine  in  Rome,  with  a  nephew  of  wondrous 
talents  and  medical  skill,  whom  he  despatched  in 
his  own  stead  to  the  king  of  Hungary,  who  had 
sent  for  him  to  heal  his  son.  The  young  leech,  by 
his  marvellous  skill,  having  discovered  that  the 
prince  was  not  the  king's  own  son,  directed  him  to 
feed  on  "  contrarius  drink,  contrarius  ra«te,  bevet 
flesch,  and  drink  the  brotht,**  and  thereby  soon 
restored  him  to  health.  Upon  his  return  home 
laden  with  presents,  "Ypocras"  became  so  jealous 
of  his  fame,  that  he  murdered  him,  and  afterwards 
<*  he  let  all  his  bokes  bcme.*^  The  vengeance  of 
Heaven  overtook  him,  and  he  died  in  dreadful 
torments,  confessing  his  crime,  and  vunly  calling 
on  his  murdered  nephew  for  relief.  (See  Ellis, 
Spec,  of  Earijf  EngL  Metr.  Roman,  vol.  iiL  p.  39  ; 
Weber,  Metr.  Bom.  of  the  13^,  I4/A,  and  15/A 
CenUy  j-c,  vol.  iii.  p.  41  ;  Way,  Fahliamx  or  Tale$ 
of  the  12/A  and  \m  CenL,  ^c  vol  ii.  p.  173  ;  Le- 
grand  d^Aussy,  Fabliaux  ou  Contes,  Failei  et  Bo- 
mans  du  \2eme  et  du  IS^me  Sides^  tome  L  p. 288 ; 
Loiseleur  Deslongchamps,  Esaai  sur  le$  Fabfet 
Jnd.  Sf^c,  p.  154,  and  Roman  de$  Sepl  Safety  p. 
26.) 

I^  from  the  personal  history  of  Hippocrates,  we 
turn  to  the  collection  of  writings  that  go  under  hia 
name,  the  parallel  with  Homer  will  be  still  more 
exact  and  striking.  In  both  cases  we  find  a  number 
of  works,  the  most  ancient,  and,  in  some  inspects, 
the  most  excellent  of  their  kind,  which,  though 
they  have  for  centuries  borne  the  same  name,  are 
discovered,  on  the  most  cursory  examinaticni,  to 
belong  in  reality  to  several  different  persons. 
Hence  has  arisen  a  question  which  has  for  ages 
exercised  the  learning  and  acuteness  of  acholan 
and  critics,  and  which  is  in  both  cases  still  Su  from 
being  satisfactorily  settled.  With  respect  to  the 
writings  of  the  Hippocratic  Collection  **  the  fimt 
glance,**  says  M.  Littre  (vol  L  p.  44),  "^  thows  that 
some  are  complete  in  themselves,  while  others  are 
merely  collections  of  notes,  which  follow  each  other 
without  connection,  and  which  are  sometimes  hardly 
intelligible.  Some  are  incomplete  and  fragmentary, 
others  form  in  the  whole  Collection  particular  seriet, 
which  belong  to  the  same  ideas  and  the  same 
writer.  In  a  word,  however  little  we  reflect  on 
the  context  of  these  numerous  writings,  we  are  led 
to  conclude  that  they  are  not  the  work  of  one  and 
the  same  author.  This  remark  has  in  all  ages 
struck  those  persons  who  have  given  their  atten- 
tion to  the  works  of  Hippocrates  ;  and  even  at  the 
time  when  men  commented  on  them  in  the  Alex- 
andrian school,  they  already  disputed  about  tkeir 
authenticity." 

But  it  is  not  merely  from  internal  evidence 
(though  this  of  itself  would  be  sufficiently  con* 
vincing)  that  we  find  that  the  Hippocratic  CoDee- 
tion  is  not  the  work  of  Hippocrates  alone,  fiir  it  so 
happens  that  in  two  instances  we  find  a  pung* 
that  has  appeared  from  very  early  timet  at  foming 
part  of  this  collection,  quoted  as  belonging  to  a 
different  person.     IndacKl  if  we  had  no4bing  bat 
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interoal  evidence  to  guide  us  in  our  task  of  ex- 
amining these  writings,  in  order  to  decide  which 
really  belong  to  Hippocrates,  we  should  come  to 
but  few  positive  results ;  and  therefore  it  is  neces- 
sary to  collect  all  the  ancient  testimonies  that  can 
still  be  found  ;  in  doing  which,  it  will  appear  that 
the  ^llection,  as  a  whole,  can  be  traced  no  higher 
than  the  period  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  in  the 
third  century  b.  c.  ;  but  that  particular  treatises 
are  referred  to  by  the  contemporaries  of  Hippocrates 
and  his  immediate  successors.  {Brit,  and  For. 
Med.  Ret},  p.  460.) 

We  find  that  Hippocrates  is  mentioned  or  re- 
ferred to  by  no  less  than  ten  persons  anterior  to 
the  foundation  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  and 
among  them  by  Aristotle  and  Plato.  At  the  time 
of  the  formation  of  the  great  Alexandrian  library, 
the  different  treatises  which  bear  the  name  of  Hip- 
pocrates were  diligently  sought  for,  and  formed  into 
a  single  collection  ;  and  about  this  time  commences 
the  series  of  Commentators,  which  has  continued 
through  a  period  of  more  than  two  thousand  years 
to  the  present  day.  The  first  person  who  is  known 
to  have  commented  on  any  of  the  works  of  the 
Hippocratic  Collection  is  Herophilus.  [Hbrophi- 
Lus.]  The  most  ancient  commentary  still  in  ex- 
istence is  that  on  the  treatise  **  De  Articulis,^^  by 
Apolionius  Citiensis.  [Apollonius  Citiensis.] 
By  far  the  most  voluminous,  and  at  the  same  time 
by  £%r  the  most  valuable  commentaries  that  remain, 
are  those  of  Galen,  who  wrote  several  works  in 
illustration  of  the  writings  of  Hippocrates,  besides 
those  which  we  now  possess.  His  Commentaries, 
which  are  still  extant,  are  those  on  the  **  De  Na- 
tiira  Hominis,"  **  De  Salubri  Victus  Ratione,"  **  De 
llntione  Victus  in  Morbis  Acutis,"  **  Praenotiones," 
**  Praedictiones  I.,"  "  Aphorismi,"  "  De  Morbis 
Vulgaribus  I.  II.  III.  VI,*'  '^De  Fracturis,"  "De 
Articulis,*'  "  De  Officina  Medici,"  and  "  De  Hu- 
moribus,*^  with  a  glossary  of  difficult  and  obsolete 
words,  and  fragments  on  the  **  De  Aere,  Aquis,  et 
lAJcis,''  and  "  De  Aliraento."  The  other  ancient 
commentaries  that  remain  are  those  of  Palladius, 
Joannes  Alexandrinus,  Stephanus  Atheniensis, 
Meletius,  Theopbilus  Protospatliarids,  and  Damas- 
ciiis ;  besides  a  spurious  work  attributed  to  Ori- 
basius,  a  glossary  of  obsolete  and  difficult  words  by 
Krotianus,  and  some  Arabic  Commentaries  that 
have  never  been  publibhed.  {Dril,  and  For.  Med. 
Rev.  p.  461.) 

His  writings  were  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by 
the  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  physicians,  and  most 
of  them  were  translated  into  Arabic  (See  Wen- 
rich,  De  Auct.  Grace.  Vera,  et  Comment.  Syr. 
Ai-ab.^  Ac.)  In  the  middle  ages,  however,  they 
were  not  so  much  studied  as  those  of  some  other 
authors,  whose  works  are  of  a  more  practical  cha- 
racter, and  better  fitted  for  being  made  a  class-book 
and  manual  of  instruction.  In  more  modem  times, 
on  the  contrar}',  the  works  of  the  Hippocratic  Col- 
lection have  been  valued  more  according  to  their 
real  worth,  while  many  of  the  most  popular  medical 
writers  of  the  middle  ages  have  fallen  into  complete 
neglect.  The  number  of  works  written  in  illustra- 
tion or  explanation  of  the  Collection  is  very  great, 
as  is  also  that  of  the  editions  of  the  whole  or  any 
part  ol  the  treatises  composing  it.  Of  these  only  a 
very  few  can  be  here  mentioned :  a  fuller  account 
may  be  found  in  Fabric.  BibL  Graec.  ;  Haller, 
ISibl.  Medic.  J*ract.;  the  first  vol.  of  Kuhn's  edi- 
tion of  Hippocrates;  Choulunt's  Ilandb.  dcr  Du- 
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ekerkunde  fur  die  Aeltere  Mediem ;  Uitti't  Hip- 
pocrates ;  and  other  professed  bibliographical  works. 
The  works  of  Hippocrates  first  appeared  in  a  Latin 
translation  by  Fabius  Calvua,  Rom.  1525,  fol.  The 
first  Greek  edition  is  the  Aldine,  Venet  1526,  fol., 
which  was  printed  from  MSS.  with  hardly  any 
correction  of  the  transcriber's  errors.  The  first 
edition  that  had  any  pretensions  to  be  called  a 
critical  edition  was  that  by  Hieron.  Mercnrialis, 
Venet.  1588,  fol,  Gr.  and  Lat ;  but  this  was  much 
surpassed  by  that  of  Anut.  Foesius,  Francofl 
1595,  foL,  Gr.  and  Lat,  which  continues  to  the 
present  day  to  be  the  best  complete  edition.  Van- 
der  Linden's  edition  (Lugd.  Bat.  ]  665, 8vo.  2  vols. 
Gr.  and  Lat.)  is  neat  and  commodious  for  refers 
ence  from  his  having  divided  the  text  into  short 
paragraphs.  Chartier's  edition  of  the  works  of 
Galen  and  Hippocrates  has  been  noticed  under 
Galbn  ;  as  has  also  KUhn'a,  of  which  it  may  be 
said  that  its  only  advantages  are  its  convenient 
size,  the  reprint  of  Ackermann's  Histor,  Liter. 
Hippocr.  (from  Harlesi's  ed.  of  Fabr.  BiU.  Gr.)  in 
the  first  vol.,  and  the  noticing  on  each  page  the  cor- 
responding pagination  of  &e  editions  of  Foes, 
Chartier,  and  Vander  Linden.  By  far  the  best 
edition  in  every  respect  is  one  which  is  now  in 
the  course  of  publication  at  Paris,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  E.  Littre,  of  which  the  first  vol  ap- 
peared in  1839,  and  the  fourth  in  1844.  It 
contains  a  new  text,  founded  upon  a  collation  of 
the  MSS.  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris ;  a  French 
translation ;  an  interesting  and  learned  general  In- 
troduction, and  a  copious  argument  prefixed  to  each 
treatise ;  and  numerous  scientific  and  philological 
notes.  It  is  a  work  quite  indispensable  to  every 
physician,  critic,  and  philologist,  who  wishes  to 
study  in  detail  the  works  of  the  Hippocratic  Col- 
lection, and  it  has  already  done  much  more  to- 
wards settling  the  text  than  any  edition  that  has 
preceded  it ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  must  not  be 
concealed  that  the  editor  does  not  seem  to  have 
always  made  the  best  use  of  the  materials  that  he 
has  had  at  his  command,  and  that  the  claaiical 
reader  cannot  help  now  and  then  noticing  a  mani- 
fest want  of  critical  (and  even  at  times  of  gram- 
matical) scholarship. 

The  Hippocratic  Collection  consists  of  more 
than  sixty  works ;  and  the  classification  of  these, 
and  assigning  each  (as  fiur  as  possible)  to  iits 
proper  author,  constitutes  by  fax  the  most  diffi- 
cult question  connected  with  the  ancient  medical 
writers.  Various  have  been  the  dassificaticns 
proposed  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  and 
various  the  rules  by  which  their  anthora  were 
guided ;  some  contenting  themselves  with  following 
implicitly  the  opinions  of  Galen  and  Erotianos, 
others  arguing  chiefly  from  peculiarities  of  style, 
while  a  third  class  distinguished  the  books  accord- 
ing to  the  medical  and  philosophical  doctrinet 
contained  in  them.  An  account  of  each  of  these 
classifications  cannot  be  given  here,  much  less  can 
the  objections  that  may  be  brought  against  each  bo 
pointed  out :  upon  the  whole,  the  writer  ii  inclined 
to  think  M.  Littr^'s  superior  to  any  that  hat  pre- 
ceded it ;  but  by  no  means  so  unexceptionable  aa 
to  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  a  new  one.  The 
following  classification,  though  hi  enoogfa  ffrom 
supplying  the  desideratum,  diSkn  in  sevenU  in- 
stances firom  any  former  one :  it  is  impoaaiUe  here 
for  the  writer  to  give  more  than  the  tvmfts  of  hii 
investigation,  refieirring  for  the  data  on  which  his 
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opinion  in  each  particular  caae  is  founded  to  the 
works  of  Oroner,  Ackennann,  and  Littre,  of  which 
he  has,  of  course,  made  free  use.*  Perhaps  a  tabular 
or  genealogical  view  of  the  different  divisions  and 
subdivisions  of  the  Collection  will  be  the  best  cal- 
culatttd  to  put  the  reader  at  once  in  possession  of 
tlie  whole  bearings  of  the  subject 

The  Hippecntle  Collection  cwntista  of 


Worka    ttrtainly 
written  by  Hip« 

riCTOtet.  (Claas 
) 


Works  rertxlnly 
wrf  viitten  by 
Hippocrata. 


Works  verhapa 
writtm  Iry  Hip- 
poc-rmtes.  (Class 

n.) 


I 
Works   eirliet 
ttun  fliiipo- 
c-ntM.  (Clws 
111.) 


Works     Uler 
than  Hippo* 
crates. 


Works  aboot 
contvninorory 
with  Hippo- 
crates. 

I 


Works  authenUr,  Works  neither 
but  not  Kvnuine.  genuine  nor 
i.  e.  DoC  wUruI  authentic,  i.e. 
fbriMrics.  vllftil    force- 

rtan.      (CiLa 
Vlll.) 


I 


I  I 

Works  whose  Works  whow 

author       is  author      is 

conjectured.  unknown. 

(Class  IV.)  (Class  V.) 


M'orks  by  the 
lame  author. 
(ClaaaVI.) 


Works  by  va- 
rious aathors. 
(ClaiaVlI.) 


Class  I.,  containing  llpoyv»(mK6v^  Praenolionea 
or  Prognosticon  (vol.  i.  p.  88,  cd.  Kuhn) ;  *A<po- 
pifffioi,  Aphorisnii  (vol.  iii.  p.  70G)  ;  *E»i8i7/«W 
BiBKla  K^r,  De  Morris  J*opularibu8  (or  Epidemi- 
ontm),  lib.  i.  and  iii.  (vol.  i.  pp.  382,  467);  Utpi 
Aiairrit  *0^4»y,  De  liationc  Victus  in  Aforbis 
A  cutis,  or  De  Diada  Acutorum  (voL  ii.  p.  25); 
TltpX  *A4pWf  TJiArofP,  ToiTftW',  De  Acre^  AqutHf  et 
I^K-is  (vol.  i.  p.  523) ;  Utpi  rw  i¥  Kc^oXij  Tpo*- 
fidroitVf  De  Capitis  Vulneribus  (vol.  iii.  p.  346). 

Class  II.,  containing  TltfA  *Apxaiiit  'IrrrpiKrjs, 
De  Prisca  Afedicina  (vol.  i.  p.  22)  ;  UtpL  "ApOpw, 
Ih'.Artiadis  (vol.  iii.  p.  135);  Utfk  'Ayfuiu,  De 
Fractis  (vol.  iii.  p.  64);  fHox^Mcit,  Mochlicus  or 
VeHiarius  (vol.  iii.  p.  270)  ;  "Opicot,  Jusjurandnm 
(vol.  i.  p.  1);  Ndfioy,  Jjex  (vol.  i.  p.  3);  TltpH 
'EXkwp,  De  Ulceribus  (voL  iii.  p.  307);  UtfA 
^.vpiyyuav,  De  Fistulis  (vol.  iii.  p.  329);  Htpl 
Aifiof^otZoiW,  De  ITaemorrhoidibus{\o\,  iii.  p.  340); 
KoT*  "^rfTptioVy  De  Officina  Metlici  (vol.  iii.  p.  48) ; 
n«pl  'Ifnjt  fiowToVy  De  Aforbo  Sacro  (vol.  L 
p.  587). 

Class  III.,  containing  npoji^tKSy  A,  Pror- 
rhetica^  or  Praediditmcs  i.  (vol.  L  p.  157)  ;  KwxxaX 
npoypoi<r«is,  Coacae  Praenotiones  (vol.  i.  p.  234). 

Class  IV.,  contmning  Utpl  ^6<nos  ^AvOpdwov^ 
De  Natura  Hominis  (vol.  i.  p.  348) ;  Tl*p\  Aiadrris 
'Tyitiyris,  De  Salubn  Vidua  Paiione{?)  (vol.  i. 
p.  616);  Utpl  rvyeuKtifi^  ♦dtrios,  De  Natura  Mu- 
//V/>n(?)  (vol.  ii.  p.  529);  Utpi  Sowrcty  B,  T,  De 
Aforfnsy  ii.  iii(?)  (voLii.  p.212);  Utpl  *Eiriicin{(rios, 
De  Sitper/uetatianc{?)  (vol.  i.  p.  460). 

Class  v.,  containing  Tltpl  ^vaMy^  De  Fktiibus 
(vol.  i.  p.  569)  ;  Tltpl  TSirtcy  rQy  kot*  "Ai^porrov, 
DcLocis  in  Iltminc  (vol.  ii.  p.  101) ;  Tltpi  T«x»^y» 
De  Arte{?)  (vol.  i.  p.  5) ;  ricpl  AiafTiff,  De  Duveta, 
or  De  Victus  Patione  (vol.  i.  p.  625) ;  UtpH  'Eyv- 

•  Some  of  the  readers  of  this  work  may  perhaps 
l>e  interested  to  hear  that  a  strictly /jAt/o/or/tetj/  clais- 
sitication  of  the  works  of  the  Ilippocratic  Collection 
is  still  a  desideratum  ;  and  that,  as  this  is  in  fact 
almost  the  only  question  connected  with  the  subject 
which  has  not  by  this  time  been  thoDUghly  ex- 
amined, any  scholar  who  will  undertake  the  work 
will  1m?  doin^  good  service  to  the  cause  of  ancient 
medical  literature. 
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«v(»y,  De  Insomniis  (vol.  ii.  p.  I);  TltiA  flttfllgy,  Dt 
AJTecHonibui  (vol.  11  p.  380);  ntpi  rih  ipTos 
Uadwy,  De  Intemia  AffeetiombuB  (voL  ii.  p.  427)  ; 
Utpi  fiowT»y  A,  De  Morlns  i.  (voL  ii.  p.  165);  Utpl 
'EvTo^i^vov,  De  Septimettri  Partu  (vol.  L  p.  444) } 
Utpi  ^Oierofi'/fyov,  De  Odimestri  Pariu  (voL  L  pu 
455) ;  *Eiri9nfiivy  Bt€Kla  B,  A,  Z,  EpUeamorum^ 
or  De  Af orbit  Poptdaribus^  ii.  iv.  vi.  (voL  iiL  pp. 
428,  51 1,  583)  ;  n«/>l  Xv/u*y,  De  Ilumoribiu  (vol. 
i.  p.  120) ;  nc/ii  'Tyfwy  Xpi^irtos,  De  Usu  Lqni- 
dorum  (vol.  it  p.  153). 

CUss  YI.,  containmg  Tltpi  Toi^r,  De  Cfemtmra 
(vol.  i.  p.  371)  ;  TltfA  ^wrtos  TUuHtw^  De  Naimra 
Pueri  (vol  i.  p.  382) ;  Hep)  tio6trmy  A,  De  Aforbit 
iv.  (vol.  ii.  p.  324) ;  IIcpl  Tuyauctlmy^  De  Mm^ 
lierum  Morbis  (vol  ii.  p.  606)  ;  Ilijpi  IIfly»9cr(snr, 
De  Virgimtm  Aforbit  (vol.  iL  p.  526;  ;  Htpt  *A^ 
pMV,  De  SterilibuB  (vol.  iii.  p.  1). 

Class  VII.,  containing  'RirOiiftimf  B^Kla  E,  H, 
Epidetniorumj  or  De  Aforbit  JPoptdaribm  t.  vii. 
vol.  iii.  pp.  545,  631)  ;  Hcpl  KopStirr,  De  Cord€ 
vol.  i.  p.  485)  ;  IIcpl  Tpof^r,  De  AUmBtOo  (voL  iL 
p.  17)  ;  ncpl  SdpiciMr,  De  Carmbut  (vol  i.  p.  424); 
H*pL  'Z€9ofidlitayy  De  Sqi)timanity  a  work  whidi  no 
longer  exists  in  Greek,  but  of  which  M.  Littr6 
has  found  a  Latin  translation  ;  Ilpofi^uc6p  B, 
ProrrhMioa  (or  Praedidionet)  ii.  (vol.  i.  p.  185)  ; 
Ilcpl  'Otrr^i'  ^ufftosy  De  Naimra  Ottium,  a  wmk 
composed  entirely  of  extracts  from  other  treatises 
of  the  Hippocratic  Collection,  and  from  other  an- 
cient authors,  and  which  therefore  M.  Littr6  it 
going  to  suppress  entirely  (vol.  L  p.  502)  ;  Ilfp) 
'AS^iwir,  De  Glandulit  (vol.  i.  p.  491);  n^pi 
'IrrrpoO,  De  Afedico  (vol.  i.  p.  56) ;  n^  E^ 
(Txrifioff^yrity  De  Deoenti  HabUu  (vol  t  p.  66)  ; 
napa77cA.(ai,  Praeeeptionet  (vol  i.  p.  77)  ;  Ilepl 
*AyaTotirit,  De  Anatomia  (or  De  Betediom  Cor- 
porum)  (vol.  iii.  p.  379)  ;  Ilcpl  'O8orro<^«ft|f,  De 
Deniitione  (vol.  i.  p.  482)  ;  Ilcpl  ^ZyKorart^Hf  '£/*- 
€p^ouy  De  Retedione  Foelut  {voL  iiL  p.  376)  ;  Htpi 
"Olnos,  De  Vitu  (vol.  iU.  p.  42)  ;  Hep)  Kpicritiir,  De 
Criaibut  (or  De  JudieaAm9mt)  (vol.  i.  p.  1S6)  ; 
ncpl  Kpicrifiwy^  De  Diebue  Crttidt  (or  De  Dithm 
Judicaiortis)  (vol.  i.  p.  149)  ;  Tlepl  ^apiiAmiv^  De 
Afedicameniit  Purgativit  (vol  iiL  p.  855). 

Class  VIII.,  containing  *Eirtaro\ai^  Epitiolae 
(vol.  iii.  p.  769) ;  np€(r€evTuc6t  BeamKoS^  T%et- 
tali  Legati  Oratio  (vol.  iii.  p.  831);  ^itMium^ 
Oraiio  ad  Aram  (vol.  iii.  p.  830) ;  ^Aypuot  *A#i|- 
roiwr,  Aikemensium  Senatut  Conatdium  (toL  iii.  n. 
829). 

E^h  of  these  cbsses  requires  a  few  words  of 
expkuiation.  The  first  class  will  probably  be  oon* 
sidered  by  many  persons  to  bo  nther  small ;  but 
it  seemed  safer  and  better  to  include  in  it  odIj 
those  works  of  whose  genuineness  there  has  never 
been  any  doubt  To  this  there  is  perhaps  one  ex- 
ception, and  that  rekiting  to  the  very  work  wboee 
genuineness  one  would  perhaps  least  expect  to  find 
called  in  question,  as  it  is  certainly  that  1^  whidi 
Hippocrates  is  most  populariy  known.  Some  doabto 
have  arisen  in  the  minds  of  several  eminent  critics 
as  to  the  origin  of  the  Aphorisms,  and  indeed  the 
discussion  of  the  genuineness  of  this  work  may  be 
said  to  be  an  epitome  of  the  questions  relating  to 
the  whole  Hippocratic  Collection.  We  find  hoe  a 
very  celebrated  work^  which  has  from  early  timea 
borne  the  name  of  Hippocrates,  but  of  whidi  aone 
parts  have  always  been  condemned  ••  qrariona. 
Upon  examining  those  portions  that  are  considered 
to  hv  genuine,  we  observe  that  the  greater  |«it  of 
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the  fint  three  lections  agrees  almost  word  for  word 
with  passages  to  be  found  in  his  acknowledged 
works  ;  while  in  the  remaining  sections  we  find 
sentences  taken  apparently  from  spnrions  or  donbt- 
fitl  treatises  ;  thus  adding  greatly  to  our  difficulties, 
inasmuch  as  they  sometimes  contain  doctrines  and 
theories  opposed  to  those  which  we  find  in  the 
works  acknowledged  to  be  genuine.  And  these 
facts  are  (in  the  opinion  of  the  critics  alluded  to) 
to  be  accounted  for  in  one  of  two  ways:  either 
Hippocrates  himself  in  his  old  age  (for  the  Apho- 
risms have  always  been  attributed  to  this  period  of 
his  life)  put  together  certain  extracts  from  his  own 
works,  to  which  were  afterwards  added  other  sen- 
tences taken  from  later  authors  ;  or  else  the  col- 
lection was  not  formed  by  Hippocrates  himself  but 
by  some  person  or  persons  after  his  death,  who 
made  aphoristical  extracts  from  his  works,  and 
from  those  of  other  writers  of  a  later  date,  and  the 
whole  was  then  attributed  to  Hippocrates,  because 
he  was  the  author  of  the  sentences  that  were  most 
valuable,  and  came  first  in  order.  This  account  of 
the  formation  of  the  Aphorisms  appears  extremely 
plausible,  nor  does  it  seem  to  be  any  decisive  ob- 
jection to  say,  that  we  find  among  them  sentences 
which  are  not  to  be  met  with  elsewhere  ;  for, 
when  we  recollect  how  many  works  of  the  old 
medical  writers,  and  perhaps  of  Hippocrates  himself, 
are  lost,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  these  sentences 
may  have  been  extracted  from  some  treatise  that  is 
no  longer  in  existence.  It  must  however  be  con- 
fessed that  this  conjecture,  however  plausible  and 
probable,  requires  further  proof  and  examination 
before  it  can  be  received  as  true. 

The  second  class  is  one  of  the  most  unsatisfac- 
tory in  the  writers  own  opinion,  and  affords  at 
the  same  time  a  curious  instance  of  the  impossibility 
of  satisfying  even  those  few  persons  in  Europe  whose 
opinion  on  such  a  matter  is  really  worth  asking ; 
f  jr,  upon  submitting  the  classification  to  two  friends, 
one  of  whom  is  decidedly  the  most  learned  phy- 
sician in  Great  Britain,  and  the  other  one  of  the 
best  medical  critics  on  the  continent,  he  was  ad- 
vised by  the  one  to  call  this  class  **  Works  probably 
written  by  Hippocrates,"  and  by  the  other  to  trans- 
fer them  (with  one  exception)  to  the  class  of 
'*  Works  certainly  twt  written  by  Hippocrates." 
The  amount  of  probability  in  favour  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  all  these  works  is  certainly  by  no  means 
equal ;  e.  g.  the  two  little  pieces  called  the  *'  Oath," 
and  the  **  Law,"  though  commonly  considered  to 
be  the  work  of  the  same  author,  and  to  be  in- 
timately connected  with  each  other,  seem  rather  to 
belong  to  different  periods,  the  former  having  all 
the  simplicity,  honesty,  and  religious  feeling  of  an- 
tiquity, the  latter  somewhat  of  the  affectation  and 
declamatory  grandiloquence  of  a  sophist.  How- 
ever, as  all  of  these  books  have  been  considered  to 
be  genuine  by  some  critics  of  more  or  less  note,  it 
seemed  better  to  defer  to  their  authority  at  least 
so  far  .18  to  allow  that  they  might  perhaps  have 
been  written  by  Hippocrates  himself. 

The  two  works  which  constitute  the  third  class, 
nnd  which  are  probably  the  oldest  medical  writings 
that  exist,  have  been  supposed  with  some  proba- 
bility to  consist,  at  least  in  part,  of  the  inscriptions 
on  the  votive  tablets  placed  in  the  temple  of  Aescu- 
lapius by  those  who  had  recovered  their  health, 
which  certainly  constituted  one  of  the  sources  from 
which  the  medical  knowledge  of  Hippocratet  was 
rlf  rive<L 
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In  the  fourth  class  are  placed  those  works  which 
were  certainly  not  written  by  Hippocrates  himself, 
which  were  probably  either  contemporary  or  but 
little  posterior  to  him,  and  whose  authors  have 
been,  with  more  or  less  degree  of  certainty,  dis- 
covered. The  works  De  Natura  Hominis^  and  De 
Salubri  Vidua  Ratione,  are  supposed  by  M.  Littre 
to  have  been  written  by  the  same  author,  because 
it  is  said  by  Galen  that  in  many  old  editions  these 
two  treatises  formed  but  one  ;  and  this  author  he 
concludes  to  have  been  Poly  bus,  the  son-in-law  of 
Hippocrates  (voL  i.  pp.  46,  346,  &c),  because  a 
passage  is  quoted  by  Aristotle  {HisL  Anim,  ill  3), 
and  attributed  to  Polybus,  which  is  fo:md  word  for 
word  in  the  work  De  Natura  Homtnia  (voL  i.  p. 
364).  For  somewhat  similar  reasons,  Euryphon 
has  been  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  the  second 
and  third  books  De  Mortify  and  the  work  De 
Natura  MuUebri  [Euryphon]  ;  and  also  (though 
with  much  less  show  of  reason)  a  certain  Leo- 
phanes,  or  Cleophanes  (of  whom  nothing  whatever 
is  known),  to  luive  written  the  treatise  De  Super- 
foetatione  (Littr^,  vol  i.  p.  380). 

In  the  fifth  class  there  is  one  treatise  (De  Dir 
aeta)  in  which  an  astronomical  coincidence  with 
the  calendar  of  Eudoxus  has  been  pointed  to  the 
writer  by  a  friend,  which  (as  £»  as  he  is  aware) 
has  never  been  noticed  by  any  commentator  on 
Hippocrates,  and  which  seems  in  some  d^jee  to 
fix  the  date  of  the  work  in  question.  If  the  ca* 
lendar  of  Eudoxus,  as  preserved  in  the  ApparetUiae 
of  Ptolemy  and  the  calendar  of  Geminos  (see 
Petav.  UranoL  pp.  64,  71),  be  compared  with  part 
of  the  third  book  DeDiaeta  (voL  I  pp.  711 — 71S), 
it  will  be  found  that  the  periods  correspond  ao 
exactly,  that  (there  being  no  other  solar  calendar 
of  antiquity  in  which  these  intervals  coincide  so 
closely,and  all  through,but  that  of  Eudoxus),  it  seema 
a  reasonable  inference  that  the  writer  of  the  work 
De  Diaeta  took  them  from  the  calendar  in  queft- 
tion.  If  this  be  granted,  it  will  follow  that  the 
author  must  have  written  this  woik  after  the  year 
B.  c.  381,  which  is  the  date  of  the  calendar  of  Eu- 
doxus ;  and,  as  Hippocrates  most  have  been  at 
least  eighty  years  old  at  that  time,  Uiis  conclusion 
will  agree  quite  well  with  the  general  opinion  of 
ancient  and  modem  critics,  that  the  treatise  in 
question  was  probably  written  by  one  of  his  im- 
mediate followers. 

The  sixth  class  aflrees  with  the  sixth  class  of 
M.  Littr^,  who,  with  great  appearance  of  proba- 
bility, supposes  it  to  form  a  connected  series  of 
works  written  by  the  same  author,  whose  name  is 
quite  unknown,  and  of  whose  date  it  can  only  be 
determined  from  internal  evidence  that  he  must 
have  lived  later  than  Hippocrates,  and  before  the 
time  of  Aristotle. 

The  works  contained  in  this  and  the  seventh 
class  have  for  many  centuries  formed  part  of  the 
Hippocratic  Collection  without  having  any  right  to 
such  an  honour,  and  therefore  are  not  genuine ', 
but,  as  it  does  not  appear  that  their  authors  were 
guilty  of  assuming  the  name  of  Hippocrates,  or 
that  they  have  represented  the  state  of  medical 
science  as  in  any  respect  different  from  what  it 
really  was  in  the  times  in  which  they  wrotea  then 
is  no  reason  for  denying  their  autkentid^.  And 
in  this  respect  they  are  to  be  regarded  with  a  very 
different  eye  from  the  pieces  which  form  the  last 
class,  which  are  neither  geuoine  nor  authentie,  but 
mere  foxgeriet ;  which  display  indeed  htn  and 
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there  some  ingenuity  and  skill,  but  which  are  still 
sufficiently  fiill  of  difficulties  and  inconsistencies  to 
betray  at  once  their  origin. 

So  much  space  has  been  taken  up  with  the  pre- 
liminary, but  most  indispensable  step  of  determin- 
ing which  are  the  genuine  works  of  Hippocrates, 
and  which  are  spurious,  that  a  rery  slight  sketch 
of  his  opinions  is  all  that  can  be  now  attempted, 
and  for  a  fuller  account  the  render  must  be  referred 
to  the  works  of  Le  Clerc,  Haller,  Sprengel,  &c.,  or 
to  some  of  those  which  relate  especially  to  Hippo- 
cnitcs.  He  divides  the  causes  of  disease  into  two 
principal  classes  ;  the  one  comprehending  the  in- 
fluence of  seasons,  climates,  water,  situation,  &c., 
and  the  other  consisting  of  more  personal  and  pri- 
vate causes,  such  as  result  from  the  particular  kind 
and  amount  of  food  and  exercise  in  which  each 
separate  individual  hidulges  himself.  The  modifi- 
cations of  the  atmosphere  dependent  on  different 
seasons  and  climates  is  a  subject  which  was  suc- 
cessfully treated  by  Hippocrates,  and  which  is  still 
far  from  exhausted  by  all  the  researches  of  modem 
science.  Ho  considered  that  while  heat  and  cold, 
moisture  and  dryness,  succeeded  one  another 
throughout  the  year,  the  human  body  underwent 
certain  analogous  changes,  which  influenced  the 
diseases  of  the  period  ;  and  on  this  basis  was 
founded  the  doctrine  of  pathological  constitutions, 
corresponding  to  particular  conditions  of  the  at- 
mosphere, so  that,  whenever  the  year  or  the  season 
cxliibited  a  special  character  in  which  such  or  such 
a  temperature  prevailed,  those  persons  who  were 
exposed  to  its  influence  were  affected  by  a  series  of 
disorders,  all  bearing  the  same  stamp.  (How 
plainly  the  same  idea  runs  through  the  Olmrvati- 
ones  Medicae  of  Sydenham,  our  ^  English  Hippo- 
crates "^  need  not  be  pointed  out  to  those  who  are 
at  iUI  fiuniliar  with  his  works.)  The  belief  in  the 
influence  which  dilTercnt  climates  exercise  on  the 
human  frame  follows  naturally  from  the  theory  just 
mentioned  ;  for,  in  fact,  a  ditnate  may  be  con- 
sidered as  nothing  more  than  a  permanent  season^ 
whose  effects  may  be  expected  to  be  more  powers 
ful,  inasmuch  as  the  cause  is  ever  at  work  upon 
mankind.  Accordingly,  Hippocrates  attributes  to 
climate  both  the  conformation  of  the  body  and  the 
disposition  of  the  mind — indeed,  almost  every 
thing  ;  and  if  the  Greeks  were  found  to  be  hardy 
freemen,  and  the  Asiatics  effeminate  slaves,  he 
accounts  for  the  difference  of  their  characters  by 
that  of  the  climates  in  which  they  lived.  With 
respect  to  the  second  class  of  causes  producing 
disease,  he  attributed  ail  sorts  of  disorders  to  a 
vicious  system  of  diet,  which,  whether  excessive 
or  defective,  he  considered  to  be  equally  injurious ; 
and  in  the  same  way  he  supposed  that,  when  bo- 
dily exercise  was  either  too  much  indulged  in  or 
entirely  neglected,  the  health  was  equally  likely  to 
s'ltfer,  though  by  different  forms  of  disease.  Into 
all  the  minutiae  of  the  **  Humoral  Pathology  **  (as 
it  was  called),  which  kept  its  ground  in  Europe  as 
the  prevailing  doctrine  of  all  the  medical  sects  for 
more  than  twenty  centuries,  it  would  be  out  of 
place  to  enter  here.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  remind 
the  reader  that  the  four  fluids  or  humours  of  the 
b(Kly  (blood,  phlegm,  yellow  bile,  and  black  bile) 
were  supposed  to  be  the  primary  seat  of  diseaso  ; 
that  health  was  the  result  of  the  due  combination 
(or  cnuis)  of  these,  and  that,  when  this  crnsis 
was  disturlicd,  disease  was  the  consequence  ;  that, 
in  the  course  of  a  disorder  that  was  proceeding  fa- 
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vourably,  these  humours  underwent  a  certain 
change  in  quality  (or  coetion),  which  was  the  siffn 
of  returning  health,  as  preparing  the  way  for  the 
expulsion  of  the  morbid  matter,  or  crisis;  and  that 
these  crises  had  a  tendency  to  occur  at  certain 
stated  periods,  which  were  hence  called  **  critieal 
days.**  (Brit,  and  For,  Med,  Rev.) 

The  medical  practice  of  Hippocrates  waa  cantioot 
and  feeble,  so  much  so,  that  he  was  in  after  timet 
reproached  with  letting  his  patients  die,  by  doing 
nothing  to  keep  them  alive.  It  consisted  chiefly 
in  watching  the  operations  of  nature,  and  pro- 
moting the  critical  evacuations  mentioned  aboTe ; 
so  that  attention  to  diet  and  regimen  was  the 
principal  and  often  the  only  remedy  that  he  em- 
ployed. Several  hundred  substances  hare  been 
enumerated  which  are  nsed  medicinally  in  different 
parts  of  the  Hippocratic  Collection ;  of  these,  by 
far  the  greater  portion  belong  to  the  Tegetable 
kingdom,  as  it  would  be  in  vain  to  look  for  any 
traces  of  chemistry  in  these  eariy  writings.  In 
suigery,  he  is  the  author  of  the  frequently  quoted 
maxim,  that  **  what  cannot  be  cured  by  medicines 
is  cured  by  the  knife  ;  and  what  cannot  be  cured 
by  the  knife  is  cured  by  fire.**  The  anatomical 
knowledge  displayed  in  different  parts  of  the  Hip- 
pocratic Collection  is  scanty  and  contradictory,  so 
much  so,  that  the  discrepancies  on  this  subject 
constitute  an  important  criterion  in  deciding  the 
genuineness  of  the  diflferent  treatises. 

With  regard  to  the  personal  character  of  Hip* 
pocrates,  though  he  says  little  or  nothing  ezpreesly 
about  himself^  yet  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  drawing 
certain  conclusions  from  the  characteristic  passages 
scattered  through  the  pages  of  his  writings.  He 
was  evidently  a  person  who  not  only  had  had 
great  experience,  but  who  also  knew  how  to  turn 
it  to  the  best  account ;  and  the  number  of  nK»al 
reflections  and  apophthegms  that  we  meet  with  in 
his  writings,  some  of  which  (as,  finr  example, 
**  Life  is  short,  and  Art  is  long  **)  have  acquinNi  a 
sort  of  proverbial  notoriety,  show  him  to  have 
been  a  profound  thinker.  He  appears  to  have  felt 
the  moral  obligations  and  reeponsibilitiei  of  hit 
profession,  and  often  tries  to  impreu  upon  hia 
readers  the  duties  of  care  and  attention,  and  kind- 
ness towards  the  sick,  saying  that  a  phynctan^s 
first  and  chief  consideration  ought  to  be  the  re- 
storing his  patient  to  health.  The  style  of  the 
Hippocratic  writings,  which  are  in  the  Ionic  dialect, 
is  80  concise  as  to  be  sometimes  extremely  obtcnre ; 
though  this  charge,  which  is  as  old  as  the  time  of 
Galen,  is  often  brought  too  indiscriminately  against 
the  whole  collection,  whercau  it  applies,  in  feet 
especially  only  to  certain  treatises,  wnich  seem  tu 
be  merely  a  collection  of  notes,  such  at  De  Hu- 
ntoribuA,  De  Atimento^  De  Qfficina  Medidy  &C.  In 
those  writings,  which  are  universally  allowed  to  be 
genuine,  we  do  not  find  this  excessive  brevity, 
though  even  these  are  in  general  by  no  meant  eaiy. 
{Brit,  and  For,  Med.  Bev, ) 

Of  the  great  number  of  books  published  on  Ilia 
subject  of  the  Hippocratic  Collection,  only  a  teiy 
few  of  the  most  modem  and  most  ntefnl  can 
bo  hero  enumerated ;  a  fuUor  list  may  be  found 
in  Choulant's  Handb,  der  B'ucberlamde  /iir  dm 
Aeltere  Median,  or  his  BiUitAk.  MediohHi^ 
lor,  ;  or  in  Ackermaun^s  Ilistoria  Lileraria  HvpO' 
cratia,  Fijesii  (kcomomia  Ilijtpocraiie  is  a  Teiy 
copious  and  learned  lexicon,  published  in  ioL 
Francof.    1588,  and   Genev.    lG(i2.      Sprangel^ 
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>  Afeio^  des  Hippocr.  und  $einer  GrundscUze 
y  (Leips.  1789,  179*2,  2  vola.  8ro.),  contains,  among 
etker  matter,  a  German  translation  of  some  of  the 
fEennine  treatises,  with  a  valuable  commentary. 
Hie  treatise  bj  Ermerins,  De  Hippocr.  Doctrina  a 
Progmotiiee  orumda  (Lugd.  Bat.  1832,  4to.),  de- 
serves to  be  carefully  studied  ;  as  al»o  does  Link^s 
dissertation,  Ueber  die  TTieorien  m  den  Hippocra- 
Haekem  SAri/Um^  nebtt  Bemerkmngen  uber  die  EdU- 
heU  dieatr  Sf^r^ten^  In  the  **  Abhandlungen  der 
Berlin.  Akadem.**  1814, 1815.  Oniner^s  Centura 
Ubrorum  Hippoerodeorwn  qua  vert  a  falsie,  integri 
•  tuppomtu  eegregaidur,  Vratislav.  1772,  8vo^  con- 
tains a  useful  account  of  the  amount  of  evidence  in 
&voiir  of  each  treatise  of  the  collection,  though  his 
conclosiont  are  not  always  to  be  depended  on.  See 
also  Hottdart,  Etudes  Histor.  et  Crit,  sur  la  Vie  et 
la  Doctrine  d*  Hippocr.  Paris,  1 836,  8vo. ;  Petersen, 
Hippocr.  Nomine  quae  circumfetuntur  Scripta  ad 
Tewtporie  Bationee  dispoe.  Hamburg,  1 8  39, « 4  to.  ; 
Meizner,  Neue  Prufung  der  Ecktkeit  und  Reihefolge 
Sdmnmtiicker  Sekriften  Hippocr.^  Mtinchen,  1836, 
1837,  8vo.  [W.  A.  G.j 

HIPPODAMEIAninro«<(M«»«).  1.  A  daughter 
of  Oenomans.     [Obnomaus  and  Pblops.] 

2.  A  daughter  of  Atrax,  and  wife  of  Peirithous. 
[Pbrithous.] 

3.  The  wife  of  Alcathous,  and  eldest  daughter  of 
Anchises,  was  the  favourite  of  her  parents.  (Hom. 
IL  xiii.  430,  Ac) 

4.  The  real  name  of  Briseis  (the  daughter  of 
Brises),  the  beloved  slave  of  Achilles.  She  was 
originally  married  to  Mynes,  who  was  slain  by 
Achilles  at  the  taking  of  Lymesus.  (Schol.cu^  Hom. 
IL  i  184;  Horn.  IL  ii.  689,  xix.  291,  Ac; 
DictysCret  ii.  17.) 

5.  The  wife  of  Aroyntor,  and  mother  of  Phoenix. 
(Eustorf  Hom.  p.  762  ;  Hom.  II.  ix.  450.)  [L.S.] 

HIPPO'DAMAS  ('Imro^i^j).  1.  The  father 
oCPeriroela,  the  beloved  of  Achelous.  [  Achblous.] 

2.  A  son  of  Priam,  was  slain  by  Achilles.  (Horn. 
//.  XX.  400  ;  ApoUod.  iii.  12  §  5.)  [L.  S.j 

HIPPO'DAMUS('I»ir<JaaAtoj:  the  etymological 

origin  of  the  name  is  no  doubt  the  same  as  that  of 

the  Homeric  word  i»Tro8a/*oy,  which  so  frequently 

occurs  as  an  epithet,  and  once  as  a  proper  riame,  //. 

xL  335  ;  Aristophanes,  however,  E^fuU.  ."527,  uses 

it  with  the  a,  as  if  it  were  a  Doric  form  from  Tinrot 

and  "hriiio^ ;  but  this  must  be  by  way  of  some  joke, 

for  we  cannot  suppose  such  an  absurd  compound  to 

have  existed  as  a  proper  name.)    Hippodamus  was 

a  most  distinguished  Greek  architect,  a  native  of 

Miletus,  and  the  son  of  Euryphon  or  Eurycoon. 

His  fame  rests  on  his  construction,  not  of  single 

buildings  but  of  whole  cities.  His  first  great  work 

was  the  town  of  Peiraeeus,  which  Themistodes  had 

made  a  tolerably  secure  port  for  Athens,  but  which 

was  first  formed  into  a  regularly- planned  town  by 

Hippodamus,  under  the  auspices  of  Peride*.     It 

has  been  cleariy  shown  by  y\n\\n {Atl^ka^'m  Ersch 

and   Gruber's  Encydop'ddie^  voL  ri.   p.  222!,  and 

IJorier^  vol.  iL  p.  251,  2nd  edit.)  that  this  work 

must  be  referred  to  the  age  of  Ptrriciea,  not  to  that 

of  Themistocles.     The  cliaiige  which  Hippodaxno* 

introduced  was  the  subftt!tatM>n  of  hr'mA  «traj^bt 

streets,  crossing  each  other  at  right  acgies,  i'ft  tiie 

crooked    narrow  streets,   with    azi^jirtaar   itv^wdj^*, 

which  had  before  prpvaiied  thrr/u^ivut  the  |Teat«Y 

|»art,   if   not   the    whole,   of  Gnwoe.      Wb*u   tike 

Athenians  founded  their  vAimy  vf  'IJbuni,  vu  tii* 

site  of  the  ancient  St  bans  (a.  c.  44.1^).  Ht^''^d>i»us 
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went  out  with  the  colonists,  and  was  the  aichitect 
of  the  new  city.  Hence  he  is  often  called  a  Tha- 
nan.  He  afterwards  built  Rhodes  (&c.  408-7). 
How  he  came  to  be  connected  with  a  Dorian  state, 
and  one  so  hostile  to  Athens,  we  do  not  know ; 
but  much  light  would  be  thrown  on  this  subject, 
and  on  the  whole  of  the  life  of  Hippodamus,  if  wo 
could  determine  whether  the  scholiast  on  Aristo- 
phanes (Equil.  327)  is  right  or  wrong  in  identify- 
ing him  with  the  father  of  the  Athenian  politician 
and  opponent  of  Cleon,  Archeptolemus.  This  ques- 
tion is  admirably  discussed  by  Hermann  (aee 
below),  but  no  certain  conclusion  can  be  attained. 
We  learn  from  Aristotle  that  Hippodamus  devoted 
great  attention  to  the  political,  as  well  as  the  archi- 
tectural ordering  of  cities,  and  that  he  wished  to 
have  the  character  of  knowing  all  physical  science. 
This  circumstance,  with  a  considerable  degree  of 
personal  affectation,  caused  him  to  be  ranked  among 
the  sophists,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  much  of 
the  wit  of  Aristophanes,  in  his  Birds,  is  aimed  at 
Hippodamus.  (Aristot.  JPolii.  ii.  5,  and  Schneider^s 
note  ;  Hesych.  s.  v.  'Iwiroidfxou  v4ti«ris  ;  Phot.  ».  v, 
'Imrt^dfiov  v4fif<ris ;  Harpocr.  s.  e.  'Iinro8«f/xcia  ; 
Diod.  xii.  10;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  654  ;  C.  F.  Hermann, 
DisputaOo  de  Hippodatno  Aiilesio,  Marburg.  1841,, 
4to.)  [P.  S.J 

HIPPOLAITIS  ('IirxoAo/Tij),  a  nimame  of 
Athena  at  Hippola  in   Laconia.     (Pans.  iiL  25. 

HIPPO'LOCHUS  {'linr6\oxos).  1.  A  son  of 
Bellerophontes  and  Philonoe  or  Antideia,  and 
father  of  Glaocus,  the  Lycian  prince.  (Hom.  //. 
vL  197,  206 ;  ApoUod.  ii.  3.  §  2 ;  Pind.  OL  xiiL 
82.) 

2.  A  son  of  Antimachus,  was  slain  by  Aga- 
memnon.    (Hom.  IL  xi.  145.)  [L.  S.J 

HIPPO'LOCHUS  ('IwwrfAoxoj).  1.  One  of 
the  thirty  tyranU  at  Athens.     (Xen.  HeiJ.  ii.  3. 

§2.) 

2.  A  Thesialian,  who  commanded  a  body  of 
horse  in  the  service  of  Ptolemy  Philopator,  with 
which  he  deserted  to  Antiochus  the  Great,  dnrii^ 
the  war  in  Syria,  b.  c.  218.  He  was  immediately 
afterwards  detached  by  Antiochus,  together  with 
Ceraeas,  who  had  deserted  aboat  the  same  time,  to 
defend  the  province  of  Samaria.  He  is  again 
mentioned  as  commanding  the  Greek  mereenariea 
in  the  service  of  Antiochus  at  the  battle  of  Raphia, 
a  c.  217.     (Polyb.  v.  70,  71,  79.) 

3.  A  Thessalian,  who  was  sent  by  the  Larisaae- 
ans,  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  with  Anti- 
ochus (b.  c  192),  to  occupy  Pherae  with  a  strong 
garrison,  but,  being  unable  to  reach  that  piaoe,  he 
fell  back  upon  SccKnsaa,  where  be  and  his  troops 
were  soon  after  compelled  to  sorrender  to  Anti- 
ochus, bat  were  dismissed  in  safirty.     (Li v.  xzxvi. 

».) 

4.  An  Aietolian,  one  of  those  sent  pnoouetf  to 

(Onne,  at  the  instigation  of  Lyciscaa,  as  bein^-  dis- 
poned to  favoor  the  cause  of  Perseus,  in  prcleieute 
tu  that  of  Itme.  (Polyb.  xxviL  13.)      [EL  H.  R] 

HIPPr/UKHUS  (•l»wrfAsx»»). 
eood  in  deseeoi  from  AesctthuMos,  the 
linus  and  i^yme,  aud  th«  father  of 
who  may  be  soppos«d  to  hare  hved  ia  the  twclikh 
ceiitttnr  a.  c.  (Jo,  I'setze*,  Chd,  w'n.  HiaL  ISS,  ia 
Fahr.  BiU.  (irate.  voL  luL  p.  ««»,  ed.  vd.] 

2.  The  sixteenth  of  the  faasfly  of  the 
the  SOB  of  Kiapbttft,  who  lived  fw^thsMy  m  the  Mh 
€0etiUuj  m.  <;.,  «a4  was  omt  of  the  chief  ftnmm  m 
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tlie  island  of  Cos.     (Thessali  OraL  ad  Aram^  in 
Ilippocr.  Oiteruy  vol.  iii.  p.  840.)        [W.  A.  G.] 

illPPO'LYTE  ('ImroAw'-nj).  1.  A  daughter 
of  Arcs  and  Otrera,  was  queen  of  the  Amazons, 
and  a  sister  of  Antiope  and  Melanippe.  She  wore, 
as  an  emblem  of  her  dignity,  a  girdle  given  to  her 
by  her  father ;  and  when  Heracles,  by  the  com- 
mand of  Kurystheus,  came  to  fetch  this  girdle,  Hip- 
polyte  waA  slain  by  Heracles.  (Hkraclbs  ;  Hygin. 
FtJi.  30.)  According  to  another  tradition,  Hippo- 
lyte,  with  an  army  of  Amazons,  marched  into 
Attica,  to  take  vengeance  on  Theseus  for  having 
carried  off  Antiope ;  but  being  conquered  by  The- 
seus, she  fled  to  Megara,  where  she  died  of  grief^ 
and  was  buried.  I  lor  tomb,  which  was  shown 
there  in  hiter  times,  had  the  form  of  an  Amazon^s 
shield.  (Paus.  i.  41.  §  7;  Plut.  The$.  27;  Apollod. 
ii.  5.  §  9 ;  ApoUon.  Rhod.  ii.  968.)  In  some  ac- 
counts Hippolyte  is  said  to  have  been  married  to 
Theseus  instead  of  Antiope.  Euripides,  in  his 
Ilijtpoiyiui^  makes  her  the  mother  of  Hippolytus. 

2.  The  wife  of  Acastus,  according  to  Pindar 
(Xenu  iv.  67,  V.  2C);  but  Apollodorus  calls  her 
Astydameia.     [Acastus.]  [L.  S.] 

niPPO'LYTUS  ('ImrrfAwToO.  1.  One  of  the 
giants  who  was  killed  by  Hermes.  (Apollod.  i.  6. 
§2.) 

2.  A  son  of  Theseus  by  Hippolyte  or  Antiope. 
(Schol.  adArisloph,  Ran.  873;  Tzetz.  ad  Lycoph. 
449,  1329,  1332;  Eurip.  Hippol.)  AfWr  the 
death  of  the  Amazon,  Theseus  married  Phaedra, 
who  fell  desperately  in  love  with  Hippolytus ;  but 
as  the  passion  was  not  responded  to  by  the  step- 
son, she  brought  accusations  against  him  before 
Theseus,  as  if  he  had  made  improper  proposals  to 
licr.  Theseus  thereupon  cursed  his  son,  and  re- 
quested his  father  (Aegeus  or  Poseidon)  to  destroy 
him.  (Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor,  iiu  31,  de  Of-  i-  10 ; 
Serv.  ad  Acn.  vi.  445,  vii.  761.)  Once  therefore, 
when  Hippolytus  was  riding  in  his  chariot  along 
the  sea-coast,  Poseidon  sent  a  bull  forth  from  the 
Avater.  The  horses  were  frightened,  upset  the 
chariot,  and  dragged  Hippolytus  till  he  was  dead. 
Theseus  afterwards  learned  the  innocence  of  his 
son,  and  Phaedra,  in  despair,  made  away  with  her- 
self. Asclcpius  restored  Hippolytus  to  life  again, 
and,  according  to  ItalLin  traditions,  Artemis  placed 
him,  under  the  name  of  Virbius,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  nj-mph  Kgeria,  in  the  grove  of  Aricia, 
in  I^atium,  where  he  was  honoured  with  divine 
worship.  (Hygin.  Fab.  47,  49;  Apollod.  iii.  10. 
§  3 ;  Ov.  MH,  XV.  490,  &c..  Fast.  iiL  265,  vL  737; 
Herat.  Carm,  iv.  7.  25 ;  comp.  Virbius.)  There 
was  a  monument  of  his  at  Athens,  in  front  of  the 
temple  of  Themis.  (Paus.  i.  22.  §  1.)  At  Troe- 
zenc,  where  a  tomb  of  Hippolytus  was  shown, 
there  was  a  different  tradition  about  him.  (Paus. 
i.  22.  §  2 ;  comp.  Eurip.  Ilippoiyita.) 

There  are  two  other  mythical  personages  of  this 
name.  (Apollod.  it  1.  §  5;  Died.  iv.  31.)    [L. S.] 

HIPPO'LYTUS  (('Iinr<jAwTof).  1.  An  early 
ecclesiastical  writer  of  considerable  eminence,  but 
whose  real  history  is  so  uncertain,  that  almost 
every  leading  point  of  it  is  much  disputed.  He 
appears  to  have  lived  eariy  in  the  third  century ; 
and  the  sUitement  commonly  received  for  a  long 
time  was,  that  he  was  bishop  of  Portus  Romanus 
(the  harbour  of  Rome),  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber 
(for  which  the  Paschal  Chronicle  is  one  of  the  ear- 
liest authorilien,  if  not  the  earliest),  and  that  he 
BuffunHl  martyrdom  under  iVlcxaudcr  Scvcnis,  or 
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about  his  time,  being  drowned  in  a  ditch  or  pit  fiiU 
of  water.  That  his  learning  was  great,  and  his 
writings  numerous,  we  have  the  testimony  of  £it> 
sebius  and  Jerome,  the  earliest  writers  who  qpeak 
of  him.  They  both  speak  of  him  as  a  bi^iopi, 
but  without  naming  his  see  (for  the  passage  in  the 
Oironica  of  Eusebius,  in  which  he  is  called  iwifftto- 
vof  lUpTQv  rov  icorck  'Ptifiriy^  is  evidently  cormpt), 
and  Jerome  expressly  asserts  that  he  coold  not 
ascertain  it  His  episcopal  dignity,  in  the  common 
understanding  of  the  word  hritnetnrot^  is  di^mted 
by  C.  A.  Heumann,  who  contends  that  be  was 
**  praefectus  **  of  the  port  of  Ostia ;  but  we  are  not 
aware  that  this  opinion  has  found  any  snpporters. 
(Heumann,  Prkniiiae  GiMing,  No.  zvii.  p.  239.) 

As  Eusebius  thrice  mentions  Hippolytus,  in  im- 
mediate connection  with  Beryllus,  bishop  of  Bostn 
in  Arabia,  it  is  contended  by  Le  Moyne,  Ass^• 
mani  {DibL  Orient,  vol  iii.  p.  L  c  vii.  p.  15),  and 
others,  that  Hippolytus  was  also  an  Arabian  bishom 
and  Le  Moyne  contends  that  he  was  a  native  of 
that  country.  In  the  treatise  De  Diiabm  Nahmtt 
generally  regarded  as  a  work  of  pope  Gdasios  I. 
[Gklasius,  No.  3],  he  is  called  **  Aiabiae  Metro- 
polito,"  but  this,  so  &r  as  his  metropolitan  rank  is 
concerned,  is  an  error,  the  probable  origin  of  which 
is  pointed  out  by  Basnage.  The  ignoianoe  (tf 
Jerome  as  to  his  see,  and  the  mistake  of  Gelasins 
as  to  his  dignity,  render  it  very  unlikely  that  he 
was  bishop  of  any  place  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  Rome,  still  less  of  Rome  itself^  as  Le- 
ontius  of  Byzantium,  and  Anastasius  Sinaita,  ai^iev 
to  have  held.  The  &ct  of  his  works  being  in  the 
Greek  language  increases  the  improbability  fA  his 
being  an  Italian  bishop,  or  of  his  belonging  at  all 
to  the  west  of  Europe  ;  though  the  instances  of 
Clement  of  Rome  and  Irenaeus  prevent  this  axgn- 
ment  from  being  quite  conclusive.  That  he  was  an 
ArabLin,  at  least  an  Eastern  bishop,  is  most  likely; 
but  the  opinion  of  Le  Moyne  and  others,  that  he 
was  bishop  of  the  city  in  the  territory  of  Adaoat 
which  was  the  great  emporium  of  the  Roman  tnda 
(Philostoig.  H,  E.  iii  4),  and  was  therefore  called 
Portus  Romanus,  is  very  questionable.  Its  onlj 
support  is  the  subsequent  currency  of  the  belief 
that  Hippolytus  was  bishop  of  the  Portns  Boms- 
nus,  near  Rome  ;  but  this  belief  is  more  likely  to 
have  gained  ground  from  the  month  of  the  Tibei^ 
or  its  vicinity,  being  the  scene  of  Hippolytu^a 
martyrdom. 

The  time  in  which  he  lived  is  determined  by 
Eusebius,  who  places  him  in  the  rarly  part  of  the 
third  century ;  and  whose  statement  leads  us  to 
reject  the  account  of  Palladius  {Hid.  Lammc*  & 
148,  apud  BdiL  Pair.  vol.  xiii.  p.  104,  ed.  Puis, 
1654)  and  Cyril  of  Scythopolis  (  Vila  &  faOyMti 
apud  Cotclerius,  EcoL  Graeo.  M<mmm.yo\.Vf.  p.  82) 
that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  apostles.  Photiiia 
makes  him  a  disciple  of  Irenaens,  which  may  bt 
true ;  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  statement  of 
Baronius,  who  **  had  read  somewhere  **  that  he  was 
a  disciple  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  ;  m  statement 
repeated  by  some  modems  (Semler,  HuL  JEbofask 
Selecta  Capiia^  vol.  i  p.  73),  but  sopported  by  bo 
other  appeal  to  ancient  authority  thu  the  verr  an 
distinct  one  of  Baronius.  Photins  says  that  Hi|h 
polytus  was  an  intimate  friend  and  admirer  of 
Origen,  whom  he  induced  to  become  m 
ator  on  the  Scriptures,  and  for  whose  use  he 
tained  at  his  own  cost  seven  amanuenses  or  defies 
to  write  from  his  dictation,  'rvx^ypaipo^  and  ■• 
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Biay  othen  (ypd^mts  tls  ndWos)  to  write  out  a 
fiur  transcript.  But  although  the  acquaintance  of 
HippolyUis  with  Origen  is  confirmed  by  the  asser- 
tioD  of  Hippoljrtus  himself^  who  stated  (according 
to  Jerome)  that  he  had  Origen  among  his  hearers 
when  preaching,  the  other  particulars  given  by 
Pbotins  are  founded  on  a  misunderstanding  of  a 
pasMge  in  Jerome,  who  asserts  that  Ambrosius  of 
Alexandria,  a  Marcionite,  whom  Origen  had  con- 
verted, induced  by  the  reputation  which  Hippoly- 
txH  had  acquired  as  a  commentator,  engaged  Origen 
in  the  exposition  of  Scripture,  and  supplied  him 
with  the  amanuenses  already  described. 

The  martyrdom  of  Hippolytus  is  not  mentioned 
by  Easebius  ;  but  Jerome  calls  him  martyr  {Praef. 
ad  McUtkaeHta)  ;  and  Photius  and  subsequent 
writers  commonly  so  designate  him.  His  name  is 
foond  in  the  Roman,  Greek,  Coptic,  and  Abys- 
sinian martyrologies  ;  but  the  rariations  in  the 
calendars  are  such,  that  we  must  suppose  them  to 
recoid  the  martyrdom  of  several  HippolytL  Pru- 
dentins,  a  Christian  poet  of  the  earlier  part  of  the 
fifth  century,  has  a  long  poem  (lAber  trtpl  2rt<pdr 
»wr,  am  IM  Coronis:  Hymn,  ix.)  on  the  martyrdom 
of  Hippolytus  ;  but  this  is  a  different  person  from 
the  subject  of  the  present  article,  unless  we  sup- 
pose,  with  some  critics,  that  Prudentius  has  con- 
fused three  Hippolyti,  and  made  them  one.  The 
date  of  the  martyrdom  of  our  Hippolytus  is  doubt- 
fuL  Alexander  Severus,  under  whom  it  has  been 
commonly  placed,  was  not  a  persecutor;  and  if  we 
suppose,  with  some  of  the  best  critics,  that  the 
EUkortatcriua  ad  SeverinaitL,  enumerated  among 
the  writings  of  Hippolytus,  is  the  work  noticed  by 
Theodoret  as  addressed  rrpos  jBcurtAiSa  riyij  **  to  a 
certain  queen  ^^  or  ^  empress,'"  and  that  Severina 
was  the  wife  of  the  emperor  Philip  the  Arabian, 
we  must  bring  his  death  down  to  the  persecution 
of  Decius  (about  a.  d.  250),  if  not  later ;  in  which 
case  Hippolytus,  if  a  disciple  of  Irenaeus,  who  died 
in  or  near  a*  d.  190,  must  have  been  a  very  old 
man.  The  place  of  his  martyrdom  was  probably 
near  Rome,  perhaps  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  or  the 
adjacent  sea,  and  the  mode  drowning,  with  a  stone 
round  his  neck.  In  this  case  he  must  have  left 
the  East  and  come  to  Rome  ;  and  there  may  be 
some  truth  in  the  statement  of  Peter  Damiani, 
cardinal  bishop  of  Ostia,  near  Rome,  a  writer  of  the 
elerenth  century  (Operas  voL  iii.  p.  217,  Opuscul. 
xix.  c  7,  ed-  Paris,  1743),  that  after  converting 
many  of  the  Saracens  (a  circumstance  which  accords 
with  the  supposition  that  his  diocese  was  in  Arabia) 
be  resigned  his  bishopric,  came  from  the  East  to 
Rome,  where  he  suffered  martyrdom  by  drowning, 
and  was  buried  by  the  pious  care  of  his  fellow- 
Christians.  In  1551  the  statue  of  a  man  seated  in  a 
monastic  habit,  and  with  a  shaven  crown,  was  dug 
up  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome ;  some  of  our 
authorities  say  near  a  church  of  St.  Laurence,  others 
nay  of  St.  Hippolytus  (perhaps  the  church  was  dedi- 
cated to  both,  as  their  names  are  united  in  the 
Martyrologies) :  on  the  sides  of  the  seat  were  in- 
scribed the  Canon  of  Hippolytus,  and  a  list  of  his 
works.  Three  plates  of  the  statue  are  given  in  the 
edition  of  the  works  of  Hippolytus  published  by 
Fabricius. 

In  the  Acta  of  a  council  held  at  Rome  under 
pope  Sylvester,  a.  d.  324  (Lah})e,  Concilia,  vol.  i. 
col.  1547,  &c.),  the  deacon  Hippolytus  was  con- 
demned for  the  Valentinian  heresy.  It  is  very 
doubtful  if  this  is  our  Hippolytus,  who  was  so  fiir 
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from  being  a  Valentinian,  that  Epiphanins  mentions 
him  {Panar,  Haeres.  xxxi.  c  33),  with  Irenaeus 
and  Clement,  as  having  written  against  them.  The 
Ada  are  so  corrupt,  if  indeed  they  are  not  spurious, 
that  they  cannot  be  relied  on  ;  and  if  the  memory 
of  our  Hippolytus  (for  he  himself  had  been  long 
dead)  incurred  any  censure  at  the  council,  it  was 
probably  for  differing  from  the  Roman  church  in 
the  calculation  of  Easter,  to  which  subject  he  had 
given  great  attention. 

Several  of  the  works  of  Hippolytus  are  enume- 
rated by  Eusebius,  Jerome,  and  Photius,  and  are 
knovm  by  citations  in  ancient  writers.  Various 
portions  of  them  are  extant,  most  of  which  were 
collected  and  published  by  J.  A.  Fabricius,  under 
the  title  of  S.  Hippolyti  Epiicopi  et  Martyris 
Opera,  2  vols.  foL  Hamb.  1716—18.  MUls,  the 
editor  of  the  N.  T.,  had  contemplated  an  edition  of 
Hippolytus,  and  after  his  death  his  papers  were 
transmitted  to  Jo.  Wil.  Janus,  of  Wittembuig, 
who  was  also  prevented  by  death  from  bringing  out 
the  work.  The  collections  of  Mills  and  Janus  con- 
tained some  pieces  or  fragments  not  included  by 
Fabricius ;  and  further  coUections  appear  to  have 
been  made  by  Orabe  and  others.  The  genuineness 
of  the  extant  writings  of  Hippolytus  has  been  dis- 
puted. Semler  doubts  the  genuineness  of  the 
whole  ;  and  Oudin  and  Mills  {Proleg.  ad  N,  T, 
p.  Ixii.)  of  nearly  the  whole.  The  extant  works 
and  fragments  were  reprinted  by  Gallandius  {BibU 
Pair.  vol.  ii.  foL  Venet.  1766),  who  arranges 
them  in  the  following  order: — 1.  *Aw6litt^is  vepl 
roO  XpurroS  «cal  *Amixpi(frov,  Demonslrutio  de 
Chritto  et  Aniichristo.  This  was  first  published  by 
Marquardus  Gudius,  8vo.  Paris,  1661,  and  was 
given  by  CombeBs  in  his  Audar.  Novistim,  voL  i. 
fol.  Paris,  1672,  with  a  Latin  version,  which  was 
reprinted  in  the  Biblw^  Pair,  voL  xxvil.  ed.  Lyon. 
1677.  Mills  makes  this  work  the  only  exception 
to  his  judgment  that  the  extant  works  of  Hippo- 
lytus are  spurious :  he  admits  that  it  is  **  periiaps  ** 
genuine.  The  work  published  with  a  Latin  version 
by  Joannes  Picas  as  a  work  of  Hippolytus,  IIc^ 
T^f  cvvrtXtiat  rod  KSfffwu  Kcd  vcpi  rov  *Am- 
Xpicrrov  koI  tls  n)y  Scvr^poy  wapowrlay  roO  Kv- 
f^ov  i^fuSv  *Ii7<rou  XptffTov,  De  ConamnmaUotte 
Mundi  et  de  Aniichrisia,  et  iecundo  adveniu  Domini 
nostri  Jesu  Christi,  is  pronounced  by  Comb^fis  to 
be  spurious,  and  as  such  is,  in  the  edition  of  Fa- 
bricius, given  in  an  Appendix  to  the  first  vol.  The 
work  of  Hippolytus,  De  Antickristo,  is  mentioned 
by  Jerome  and  Photius.  2.  Els  n^v  iMcivvaf,  In 
Su»annam.  This  was  also  published  by  Comb^fis» 
as  above,  with  a  Latin  version,  which  was  reprinted 
in  the  Biblioth,  Patrum^  with  the  forgoing.  It  ti 
apparently  part  of  the  commentary  on  Daniel  men- 
tioned by  Jerome,  of  which  some  other  parts  re- 
main. Hippolytus  interprets  the  history  of  Susanna 
allegorically :  Susanna  is  a  type  of  the  church.  3. 
*AiroSfucTtin)  irp6s  *Iou8cuovy,  Demonttraiio  advcT' 
sus  Judaeos.  Fabricius  gave  in  his  1st  vol.  a  Latin 
version  of  this  fragment,  by  Franciscus  Turrianus, 
which  Possevinus  had  printed  (Appar,  Sac.  toL  i. 
p.  763,  &c),  and  in  his  2nd  voL  the  original  Greek, 
which  Montfaucon  had  communicated  to  him.  As 
the  piece  appears  to  be  a  paraphrase  of  Pnlm  Ixix. 
Fabricius  suspects  it  is  part  of  HippoIyttts*b  Com- 
mentary on  the  Psalms.  4.  Ilp6s  EAAifKOS  KSyos, 
This  is  only  a  fragment.  Its  authorship  is  claimed 
for  Hippolytus,  on  the  authority  of  the  inscriptii»i 
on  his  statue,  where  it  is  called  Il^s  'EAAfrai  mi 
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wp^s  nXorwftz  V  Koi  vcpi  rod  inurr6s.  It  wu  pub- 
lished by  Hoesi'heliuB  in  his  notes  to  Photiiu,  and 
by  liC  Moyue  in  liis  Varia  Sacra^  as  well  as  by  Fa- 
briclus.  It  appears  to  be  the  work  deecribed  by  Pho- 
tius,  under  the  title  Ilrpl  ruB  irairr6u  or  Tltpl  riis 
rov  irtun6s  airlas,  or  iravroj  oiialtu.  Its  authorship 
was  in  his  time  very  doubtful  At  the  head  of  his 
Codex  (No.  48)  it  was  called  a  work  of  Joscphus ; 
but  he  says  it  was  variously  ascribed  to  Justin 
Martyr,  Irenaeus,  and  Caius,  to  which  last  he 
himself  attributes  it  The  genuineness  of  this 
fragment  is  admitted  by  Oudin.  5.  Els  rifp  alpta-iv 
Koirov  riv6s^  Contra  Haertna  Noefi,  This  is 
prolKibly  the  concluding  portion  of  his  work  IIp^i 
awdaas  rA,s  aipdatis,  Adrerstu  omnet  IlatreseSj 
mentioned  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  and  described 
by  Photius  as  directed  against  thirty-two  heresies, 
beginning  with  the  Dositheaus,  and  ending  with 
Noetus,  the  contemporary  of  Ilippolytus.  6.  Kord 
firi^!«evos  Kol  *HAi«rof  rmw  alprriKitv  trtpX  dtoKoytas 
Kcd  o-ap«cc^«wT,  De  Tlieoloffia  et  Incamatume  contra 
DtTtmem  ei  Ildieonfm  (s.  Heliccm)  haeretictts.  The 
eight  fragments  given  by  Galhmdius  of  this  work, 
which  is  perhaps  another  portion  of  the  work 
npainst  heresies,  are  preserved  by  Nicephorus  of  Con- 
stantmople,  in  his  Antirrhetica  contra  Iconomachoity 
and  were  first  published  in  a  Latin  version  in  the 
J.>eciione»  Autiquae  of  Canisius,  vol.  v.  p.  154  (4to. 
Ingolstadt,  1604),  and  in  Greek  by  Sirmoud,  in  his 
Ottlectanea  AnasUuii  Jiibiiuthtcaru,  8vo.  Paris, 
*  0*20.  These  pieces  form  the  pttrg  prima  of  the 
writings  of  HippolytUH  given  by  Gallandius. 

The  second  [mrt  contains  the  following  works: 
7.  Fragmtrnta  ex  Commentario  in  Genesin,  printed 
by  Fabricius  from  a  MS.  in  the  Imperial  Library  at 
Vienna.  8.  Froffmenia  ex  Commentariis  in  txmos 
Sicrae  Scripturae  LibroA,  viz.  in  Jfexaemeron,  in 
Gtnetin,  in  Numeros^  vt  Pstilmos^  in  Paalm  //.,  m 
J'aalm  XXI 11.,  in  Froverbia,  in  CanOcum  Canti- 
cttmniy  in  Isaiamj  in  DanieUm^  and  in  Cantieum 
Trium  Fucrorunu  These  fragments  were  collected 
by  Fabricius  from  MSS.  or  from  the  citations  of 
ancient  writers.  The  expository  writings  of  Hip- 
)K)lytus  are  mentioned  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome, 
from  whom  we  learn  that  he  wrote  several  other 
expositions  besides  those  mentioned  above.  10. 
Fniffntenta  aiia,  from  the  work  Advertus  //a<*rr«v, 
fn>m  the  work  Ilfpi  tou  dyiov  Tldtrxti,  De  Sancto 
Fasckuy  mentioned  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  ;  and 
fi'om  the  IIp^s  ^aiKiZa  nvA  iwiaroKi/l^  Epudola 
ad  quamdam  lieipnam^  which  is  thought  to  be  the 
nporprrrtfr^f  irp6s  "i^i^puvay^  JCj-JutrtaUtrius  ad 
Scverinam^  of  the  inscription  on  Uie  statue.  11. 
Titpi  xopMrudiTwy  dirocrroAifn)  irofxiSoo'ir,  l)e  Charih 
matVms  Apoetdica  iraditio^  and  some  extracts  from 
the  Conslitutionen  Apostolicae^  lib.  viii.  The  author- 
sliip  of  these  pieces  is  claimed  for  Hip{)olytus  on 
tlie  authority  of  the  inscription  on  his  statue,  and 
of  some  MSS.  12.  Narrutio  de  Viryine  Corin- 
tki'jca  et  de  quodam  Matjistrvwo,  from  Palladius 
{lluit  Lausitic.  c.  148).  13.  Omon  Fnnchalit^  or 
Table  for  Calculating  EaRter,  together  with  a  cata- 
logue of  the  works  of  Ilippolytus,  from  the  in^rip- 
tion  on  the  statue.  The  Paschal  Cycle  of  Ilippo- 
lytus was  of  sixteen  years.  The  table  appears  to 
have  been  jwirt  of  his  work  Ilepl  rou  Hdaxo^  men- 
tioned by  Eusebius,  and  of  which  an  extract  is 
given  among  the  Frutjmmta  mentioned  in  No.  10. 
The  canon  of  Ilippolytus  has  been  illustrated  by 
the  labfMirs  of  Joseph  Scaliger,  Dionysius  Petavius, 
Franciscus  Blanchinius,  and  others.    The  fragment 
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of  the  Commentary  of  Hippolytos  on  Geneaii,  pab- 
lished  by  Fabricius,  from  an  Arabic  Cblma,  in 
Syriac  characters,  from  a  MS.  in  the  Bodldan 
Library,  with  a  Latin  version  by  Gagnier,  is  re- 
jected by  Gallandius  as  not  belonging  to  the  tobjeet 
of  this  article ;  and  the  short  pieces,  Xltpt  Td#r  if' 
cIiroffT^Attfy,  De  Duodecim  Apo$tolis,  and  Xlfpl  rSw 
o'  chrooT^AfiM',  De  Septnaginta  Apottolie,  given  by 
Fabricius  in  the  appendix  to  hit  first  volume,  are 
either  of  doubtful  genuineness  or  coofeMedly 
spurious. 

There  were  several  other  works  of  Hippdytas 
enumerated  by  Jerome  and  other  ancient  wnters 
now  lost  (Euseb.  H.  E,  vL  20,  22,  23;  and 
Chronic,  lib.  il ;  Hieronym.  De  Viris  lUtuL  c.  61; 
Phot  DibL  Cod.  48,  121,  202;  Ckron,  PiMaAal, 
p.  6,  ed.  Paris,  vol.  i.  p.  12,  ed.  Bonn ;  Le  Moyne, 
Diatribe  de  Ilippolyto  in  the  Prolegomena  to  his 
Varia  Sacra;  Baron,  ^aao/.  od  ann.  229,  it.; 
Tillemont,  Mim.  vol.  iii.  p.  238,  &c. ;  Lardncr, 
Credibility^  &c.,  pt.  iL  c  35  ;  Oudin,  Commeni,  d§ 
Scriptor,  Ecdet.  vol.  i.  p.  220,  &c. ;  Basnagei 
A  nimadversionet  de  S,  Hippolyto^  prefixed  to  his  edi- 
tion of  Canisius,  I^tct,  Antiq. ;  Fabric.  DAL  Or,  toI. 
vii.  p.  183,  &c.,  and  Prolcg.  and  S'otee  to  his  edit, 
of  Hippolytus ;  Cave,  Hid,  LUt.  vol.  i.  p.  102,  Ac 
ed.  Oxon,  1740—1743;  Galland.  B3d.  Patrmm^ 
vol.  ii.  Prolegom,  c.  xviii.) 

2.  Jerome  mentions  an  Ilippolytus  whom  (ae- 
cording  to  the  common  but  perhaps  a  coirupt  raid- 
ing) he  designates  a  Roman  senator,  among  the 
writers  who  defended  Christianity  against  the 
Gentiles.  There  is  much  difference  of  opinion 
among  critics  as  to  the  person  meant.  Some  snp- 
pose  that  the  bishop  of  the  Portus  Romanns  (No.  1 ) 
is  intended,  and  that  Jerome  has  converted  him  finom 
a  bishop  into  a  senator.  Fabricius  suggests  that  the 
senator  may  be  one  of  two  llippolyti  recorded  in 
the  Martyrologies  as  suffering  in  the  persecation 
under  Valerian.  (Hieron.  Epitt,  83  (olim  84)  od 
Mmjnvm;  Opera,  vol.  iv.  pars  iL  col.  656,  ed. 
Benedictin.  Paris,  fol  1693,  &c. ;  TtAxuu  BSbLOr. 
vol.  vii.  p.  198.] 

3.  Of  Thbbbs,  a  writer  of  the  tenth  or  eletenth 
centuries,  of  whose  personal  history  nothing  is 
known,  and  whose  date  can  only  be  approximately 
given.  In  his  principal  work,  his  Chnmide,  M 
cites  Symeon  Metaphrostes,  whom  he  colls,  is  if 
speaking  of  a  contemporary,  6  xdptos  Su^fWifo;  bat 
the  age  of  Symeon  himself  (fixed  by  tome  in  the 
10th  century,  by  othen  in  the  12th)  is  too  doabdol 
to  afford  much  aid  in  determining  that  of  Hippo- 
lytus. Hippolytus  is  quoted  by  Michael  Olykas, 
n  writer  of  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  centniy,  and 
who  confounds,  ns  do  some  modems,  Hippdytoa  of 
Thebes  with  Ilippolytus  of  Portos  Romaniis  {A^ 
nalee^  pars  iii.  p.  227,  ed.  Paris,  p.  423,  ed.  Boon), 
and  by  Nicephorus  Callisti,  who  died  A.  D.  1S27* 
(//.  E,  ii.  3.) 

The  principal  work  of  Hippolytus  is  his  CSbv- 
fftcrm,  'IsnroAoTov  Sri€alov  Xpovut6p  ^^rree^tm  (or 
2v77pa/tfui).  A  I^atin  version  of  m  fingmBOt  of 
this  was  published  by  Joannes  Sambucos,  8va 
Padun,  155(),  under  the  title  of  Ltbellue  de  Ortm  «f 
Cognatione  Virginii  Afariae  ;  and  a  port  in  Gvesk, 
with  a  Latin  venion,  was  given  in  the  third  Tolnmi 
of  the  Lectionet  Antiquae  of  Canisius.  Varion 
fragments  were  given  in  the  Commenianide  BSUiaSi 
Caenzr.  of  I^ambecius ;  and  some  others  were  addsd 
by  Emanuel  Schclstratenus  in  his  AiUiqmUaL  A* 
oUsiae  llltutratis,  foL  Rome,  1692,  in  whloh  kt 
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made  important  ctrrections  in  the  text,  and  most 
or  all  the  portions  thus  collected  were  reprinted  by 
Fabriciui  in  bis  edition  of  the  Works  of  Hippolytus 
of  Portos,  partly  in  the  appendix  to  the  1  st  vol.  and 
partly  in  the  2d  vol.  Basnage,  in  his  edition  of 
Canisiaa,  made  some  farther  additions,  and  the 
vhole,  with  one  or  two  additional  fragments,  were 
giren  in  the  Bibiioth.  Pairum  of  Gallandius,  vol 
ziT.  p.  106,  &c 

Two  short  pieces,  Utpl  rQv  iS'  *Airo<rr<{\«»'  and 
H§fA  Tw  o'  *Airoffr6\u}v^  which  some  have  ascribed 
to  Hippolytns  of  Portus  (No.  1),  the  first  of  which 
had  been  published  by  Comb^fis  in  his  Audarium 
AVvsMM,  ToL  ii.  fol.  Paris,  and  which  are  given  by 
Fabiiciufl  a  mong  the  ^  dubia  ac  supposititia,**^  in  his 
edition  of  Hippolytus,  are  also  given  by  Gallandius 
as  the  productions  of  Hippolytus  of  Thebes :  and 
Fabriciufl,  in  his  Bibl.  Or.  vol.  vii.  p.  200,  considers 
them  to  be  portions  of  his  Chronicon,  (Gallandius, 
Proleffom.  to  his  14th  volume,  p.  v.  ;  Fabric.  DiU. 
Grate,  Tol.  viiL  p.  198  ;  Cave,  Hist,  LitL  vol.  ii.  p. 
96,  cd.  Oxford,  1740—1743.) 

Some  other  Hippolyti  enumerated  by  Fabricius 
{^BtbL  Gr.  vol.  vii.  p.  197,  &c.)  are  too  unimportant 
to  require  notice  here.  [J.  C.  M.] 

HIPPO'MEDON  ('lTnro/i€5«v),  a  son  of  Aris- 
tomachua,  or,  according  to  Sophocles,  of  Talaus, 
was  one  of  the  Seven  against  Thebes,  where  he  was 
slain  daring  the  siege  by  Hyperbius  or  Ismarus. 
(Ae«rhyL  &yrf.  490;  Soph.  Ckd,  Col.  1318;  Apol- 
lod.  iii  6.  §  3.)  [L.  S.J 

HIPPCMEDON  ('Imro/Af'Sopv),  a  Spartan,  son 
of  Agesilaus,  the  uncle  of  Agis  IV.  He  must 
have  been  older  than  his  cousin  Agis,  as  he  is  said 
by  Plutarch  {AgU^  6)  to  have  already  distinguished 
himself  on  many  occasions  in  war  when  the  young 
king  first  began  to  engage  in  his  constitutional 
rrforma.  Hippomedon  entered  warmly  into  the 
schemes  of  Agis,  and  was  mainly  instrumental  in 
gaining  over  his  father  Agesilaus  to  their  support. 
fiat  the  latter  sought  in  fact  only  his  own  advan- 
tage, under  the  cloak  of  patriotism  ;  and  during 
the  absence  of  Agis,  on  his  expedition  to  Corinth 
to  support  Aratus,  he  gave  so  much  dissatisfaction 
by  his  administration  at  Sparta,  that  Leonidas  was 
recalled  by  the  opposite  party,  and  Agesilaus  was 
compelled  to  fly  from  the  city.  Hippomedon  shared 
in  the  exile  of  his  father,  though  he  had  not  par- 
ticipated in  his  unpopularity.  (Plut.  Agis^  G,  16.) 
At  a  subsequent  period  we  find  him  mentioned  as 
holding  the  office  for  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  of 
governor  of  the  cities  subject  to  that  prince  on  the 
confines  of  Thrace.  (Teles,  ap.  Stolmeuni, /-Vor.  vol. 
iL  p.  82.  ed.  Gai&f. ;  corap.  Niebuhr,  A7.  Schri/t.  p. 
461  ;  Schom.  Gesch.  Griech,  p.  100.)  We  learn  from 
Poly  bins  (iv.  35.  §  13)  that  he  was  still  living  at 
the  death  of  Cieomenes.  in  b.  c.  220,  when  the 
crown  would  have  devolved  of  right  either  to  him 
or  to  one  of  his  two  grandchildren,  the  sons  of  Ar- 
chidamus  V.,  who  had  married  a  daughter  ef  Hip- 
pomedon ;  but  their  claims  were  disregarded,  and 
Lycurgus,a  stranger  to  the  royal  family,  was  raised 
to  the  throne.  [*E.  H.  B.] 

HIPPO'MEDON  {'iTnrofxihwv),  a  Pythagorean 
philosopher,  a  native  of  Aegae.  He  belonged  to 
the  sect  called  the  aKOvafiariKol,  founded  by  Hip- 
pasus.  (lamblich.  Vit.  Pyth.  c.  18.  §  87,  36. 
i  267.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

UIPPCVMENES  ('ImroAUi/Tjj),  a  son  of  Mega- 
reus  of  Onchestus,  and  a  great  grandson  of  Posei- 
don.    (Ov.  Met,  X.  605.)     Apollodorus  (iii.  15.  § 
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8)  calls  the  son  of  Hippomenes  Megareus.   (Comp. 
Atalantb,  No.  2.)  [US.] 

HIPPO'MENES  i^lmroyihrns),  a  descendant  of 
Codrus,  the  fourth  and  last  of  the  decennial  ar- 
chons.  Incensed  at  the  barbarous  punishment 
which  he  inflicted  on  his  daughter  and  her  para- 
mour, the  Attic  nobles  rose  against  and  deposed 
him,  razing  his  house  to  the  ground.  The  archon- 
ship  after  this  was  thrown  open  to  the  whole  body 
of  nobles.  (HeracL  Pont  de  Pol,  i. ;  Nicolaus 
Damasc.  p.  42.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

HIPPON  flinrwi'),  tyrant  of  Messana  at  the 
time  that  Timoleon  landed  in  Sicily.  After  the 
defeat  of  Mamercus  of  Catana  (a  c.  338),  that 
tyrant  took  refuge  with  Hippon;  Timoleon  followed 
him,  and  besieged  Messana  so  vigorously  both  by 
sea  and  land,  that  Hippon,  despairing  of  holding 
out,  attempted  to  escape  by  sea,  but  was  seized  on 
board  ship,  and  executed  by  the  Messanians  in  the 
public  theatre.     (Plut  Timol,  84.)        [E.  H.  B.] 

HIPPON  ("Ititwi'),  of  Rhegium,  a  philosopher, 
whom  Aristotle  (Metaphys.  i.  3)  considers  as  be- 
longing to  the  Ionian  school,  but  thinks  unworthy 
to  be  reckoned  among  its  members,  on  account  of 
the  poverty  of  his  intellect.  Fabricius  {Bibl, 
Grace,  vol.  ii.  p.  658)  considers  him  the  same  as 
Hippon  of  Metapontum,  who  is  called  a  Pytha- 
gorean, while  some  assign  Samoa  as  his  birthplace. 
He  was  accused  of  Atheism,  and  so  got  the  sur^ 
name  of  the  Melian,  as  agreeing  in  sentiment  with 
Diagoras.  As  his  works  have  perished,  we  cannot 
judge  of  the  truth  of  this  accusation,  which  Bruckcr 
thinks  may  have  arisen  from  his  holding  the  theory 
(easily  deducible  from  the  views  of  Pythagoras) 
that  the  gods  were  great  men,  who  had  been  in- 
vested with  inunortality  by  the  admiration  and 
traditions  of  the  vulgar.  He  is  said  to  have  written 
an  epitaph  to  be  placed  on  his  own  tomb  after  his 
death,  expressing  his  belief  that  he  had  become  a 
divinity.  Some  of  his  philosophical  principles 
are  preserved  by  Sextus  Empiricus,  Simplicius, 
Clemens  Alexandrinus,  and  others.  He  held  water 
and  fire  to  be  the  principles  of  all  things,  the  latter 
springing  from  the  former,  and  then  developing 
itself  by  generating  the  universe.  He  considered 
nothing  exempt  from  the  necessity  of  ultimate  de- 
struction. (Brucker,  Hist,  CriL  PhiL  i.  1103; 
Brandi^  Gtsch,  d.  PhiL  i.  121.)         [O.  E.  L.  C.) 

H  IPPO'NAX  {'iTTwdya^).  1.  Of  Ephesu^  the 
son  of  Pythens  and  Protis,  was,  after  Archilochus 
and  Simonides,  the  third  of  the  classical  Iambic 
poets  of  Greece.  (Suid.  s.  v.  ;  Strabo,  xiv.  p.  642  ; 
Clem.  Alex.  Sfrom,  i.  p.  308,  d.  ;  Procl.  Ckreslonu 
ap.  Phot.  Cod.  239,  p.  319,  29,  ed.  Bekker;  Solin. 
xl.  16.)  He  is  ranked  among  the  writers  of  the 
Ionic  dialect  (Gram.  Leid.  ad  calcera  Qregor. 
Cor.  p.  629  ;  comp.  Tzetz.  Proleg.  ad  Lycopli.  690.) 
The  exact  date  of  Hipponax  is  not  agreed  upon, 
but  it  can  be  fixed  within  certain  limits.  The 
Parian  marble  {Ep.  43)  makes  him  contemporary 
with  the  taking  of  Sardis  by  Cyrus  (b.c.  546): 
Pliny  (xxxvi.  5.  s.  4.  §  2)  places  him  at  the  60th 
Olympiad,  b.  c.  540  :  Proclus  {L  c)  says  that  he 
lived  under  Dareius  (b.  c.  521 — 485):  Euaebius 
{Chron.  01.  23^  following  an  error  ahreadj  pointed 
out  by  Plutarch  {de  Mm.  6,  vol.  ii.  p.  1 133,  c.  d.), 
made  him  a  contemporary  of  Terpander ;  and  Di- 
philus,  the  comic  poet,  was  guilty  of  (or  rather  he 
assumed  as  a  poetic  licence)  the  same  anachronism 
hi  representing  both  Archilochus  and  Hipponax  as 
the  lovers  of  Sappho.    (Athen.  xiii.  p.  599,  d  ) 
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Hipponaz,  then,  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  sixth 
century  B.  c^  about  half  a  century  after  Solon,  and 
a  century  and  a  half  later  than  Archilochus. 

Like  others  of  the  early  poets,  Ilipponax  was 
distinguished  for  his  love  of  liberty.  The  tjrrants 
of  his  native  city,  Athenagoras  and  Comas,  having 
expelled  him  from  his  home,  he  took  up  his  abode 
at  Clazomenae,  for  which  reason  he  is  sometimes 
called  a  Clazomenian.  (Sulpicia,  Sai.  v.  6.)  lie 
there  lived  in  great  poverty,  and,  according  to  one 
account,  died  of  want. 

In  person,  Hipponax  was  little,  thin,  and  ugly, 
but  very  strong.  (A then.  xii.  p.  552,  c.d. ;  Ac- 
lian.  V.  //.  X.  6 ;  Plin.  /.  c)  His  natural  defects, 
like  the  disappointment  in  love  of  Archilochus, 
furnished  the  occasion  for  the  development  of  his 
satirical  powers.  The  punishment  of  the  daughters 
of  Lycambes  by  the  Parian  poet  finds  its  exact 
parallel  in  the  revenge  which  Hipponax  took  on 
the  brothers  Bupalus  and  Athenia.  These  brothers, 
who  were  sculptors  of  Chios,  made  statues  of  Hip- 
ponax, in  which  they  caricatured  his  natural  ugli- 
ness ;  and  he  in  return  directed  all  the  power  of 
his  satirical  poetry  against  them,  and  especially 
against  Bupalus.  (Plin.  /.  c. ;  Herat.  Epod.  vi.  14; 
Lucian,  Pseudol,  2 ;  Philip.  Epupr,  in  Anth,  Pal. 
vii.  405 ;  Brunck.  Anal,  vol.  ii.  p.  235 ;  Julian. 
Epigi,  30;  SchoL  ad  Aristoph,  A  v.  575;  Suid. 
8.  V.)  Later  writers  improved  upon  the  resem- 
blance between  the  stories  of  Archilochus  and 
Hipponax,  by  making  the  latter  poet  a  rejected 
suitor  of  the  daughter  of  Bupalus,  and  by  ascribing 
to  the  satire,  of  Hipponax  the  same  fatal  effect  as 
resulted  from  that  of  Archilochus.  (Acron.  €id 
Ilorat.  L  c.)  Pliny  {L  c.)  contradicts  the  story  of 
the  suicide  of  Bupalus  by  referring  to  works  of  his 
which  were  executed  at  a  later  period.  As  for  the 
fragment  of  Hipponax  (Fr.  vi.  p.  29,  Welcker) 
n  KKaJ^oiUvotoi^  BovircxAol  Kar^xrctOf  v,  if  it  be  his 
(for  it  is  only  quoted  anon\'mou8ly  by  Rufinus, 
p.  27 1 2,  Putsch.),  instead  of  being  considered  a 
proof  of  the  story,  it  should  more  probably  be  re- 
garded as  having  formed,  through  a  too  literal  inter- 
pretation, one  source  of  the  error. 

The  most  striking  feature  in  the  satirical  Iam- 
bics of  Hipponax  is  the  change  which  he  made  in 
the  metre,  by  introducing  a  Spondee  or  Trochee  in 
the  last  foot,  instead  of  an  Iambus.  This  change 
made  the  verse  irregular  in  its  rhythm  (dpItvOfAov)^ 
and  gave  it  a  sort  of  halting  movement,  whence  it 
was  called  the  Choliarobus  (xc«^<a/u$<($,  iame  iam- 
bic), or  Iambus  Scaz.on  {(ncd^ufp,  limjnny).  By  tliis 
change  the  Iambic  Trimeter 

////// 

was  converted  into 

////// 

v~w  —  w  —  w  —  v~  —  w 

Much  ingenuity  has  been  expended  in  the  explana- 
tion of  the  effect  of  this  change  ;  but  only  let  the 
render  recite,  or  rather  chaunt,  a  few  verses  of 
Hipponax  according  to  the  above  rhythm,  and  he 
will  have  little  difficulty  in  perceiving  how  ad- 
mirably adapted  it  is  to  the  worm,  but  pLiyful 
satire  of  the  poet  He  introduces  KimiLir  varia- 
tions into  the  other  Iambic  metres,  and  into  the 
Trochaic  Tetrameter. 

When  the  variation  on  the  sixth  foot  of  the 
trimeter  coexists  with  a  spondee  in  the  fifth  place, 
the  verse  iKMiomes  still  more  irregular,  and  can,  in 
fact,  hardly  l>e  considered  an  Iambic  verse,  but  is 
rather  h  combination  of  an  i:unbic  dimeter  with  a 
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trochaic  monomcter.  Such  lines  are  called  by  Uit 
grammarians  Itckiorrkogie  (broken-bodied) :  theT 
are  very  rarely  used  by  Hipponax.  The  choli- 
ambics  of  Hipponax  were  imitated  by  many  later 
writers  :  among  others,  the  Fablea  of  Babrius  are 
composed  entirely  in  this  metre.  (Clem.  Alex. 
Strom.  L  p.  308.  d. ;  Cic  Orat  56 ;  Athen.  zr. 
p.  701,  £,;  and  the  lAtin  gnunmariam,  tee 
Welcker,  p.  18;  Bockh,  de  Metr,  Find,  p.  151.) 
A  few  of  the  extant  lines  of  Hipponax  are  in  the 
pure  iambic  metre  ;  but  there  is  no  evidenoe  that 
he  used  such  verses  in  connection  with  choliambi 
in  the  same  poem. 

We  know,  from  Suidas,  that  he  wrote  otha 
poems  besides  his  choliambi  and  his  parody.  His 
choliambi  formed  two  books,  if  not  more.  (Bekker, 
Anecd.  vol.  i.  p.  85  ;  PoUox,  x.  18.)  The  other 
poems  mentioned  by  Suidas  were  probably  lyricaL 
(See  Welcker,  p.  24.)  As  to  parody,  of  which 
Suidas  and  Polemo  (Athen.  xv.  p.  698,  b.)  make 
him  the  inventor  (though  it  is  sel^vident  that  the 
origin  of  parody  is  much  older),  we  possess  the 
opening  of  a  poem  in  heroic  metre  which  he  com- 
posed as  a  parody  on  the  Iliad.  (Athen.  /.  c.) 
The  Achilles  of  the  parody  is  an  Ionian  glutton, 
and  the  object  of  the  poet  seems  to  have  been  to 
satirize  the  luxury  of  the  lonians.  (See  Moier, 
Ueber  d,  parod.  Poes.  d.  Grieck,  in  Danband  Cxen- 
zer's  Studien,  toI.  vl  p.  267,  Heidelb.  1811.) 

The  choliambics  of  Hipponax,  though  directed 
chiefly  against  the  artists  Bupalus  and  Athenis, 
embraced  also  other  objects  of  attack.  He  severely 
chastised  the  effeminate  luxury  of  his  Ionian 
brethren ;  he  did  not  spare  his  own  parents  ;  and 
he  ventured  even  to  ridicule  the  gods.  The  an- 
cients seem  to  have  regarded  him  as  the  bitterest 
and  most  unkindly  of  all  satirists,  generally  coupling 
his  name  with  the  epithet  viitfis,  (Eustath.  ta 
Od.  xi.  p.  1684,  51,  el  alib. ;  Cic.  Ji^  ad  Fanu 
vii.  24.)  Leonidas  of  Tarcntnm,  in  an  elegant 
epigram,  warns  travellers  not  to  pass  too  near  hit 
tomb,  lest  they  rouse  the  sleeping  wasp  (Brunck. 
Anal,  vol  i.  p.  246,  No.  97)  ;  and  Alcaeus  of  Mee- 
sene  says  that  his  grave,  instead  of  being  covered, 
like  that  of  Sophocles,  with  ivy,  and  the  vine,  and 
climbing  roses,  should  be  pkmted  with  the  thorn 
and  thistle.  (Brunck,  AnaL  vol.  i.  p.  490,  No.  18.) 
But  Theocritus,  probably  with  greater  truth,  warns 
the  wicked  alone  to  beware  of  his  tomb,  and  invites 
the  good  to  sit  near  it  without  fear,  applying  to  the 
poet  at  the  same  time  the  honourable  epithet  of 
fiowrowotds.  (Brunck,  AnaL  voL  i.  p.  382,  Nou 
20.)  He  may  be  said  to  occupy  a  middle  place 
between  Archilochus  and  Aristophanes.  He  is  as 
bitter,  but  not  so  earnest,  as  the  former,  while  in 
lightness  and  jocoseness  he  more  resonUet  the 
latter.  Archilochus,  in  his  greatest  fury,  never 
forgets  his  dignity :  Hipponax,  when  most  bitter, 
is  still  sportive.  This  extends  to  his  language, 
which  abounds  with  common  words.  Like  most 
satirists,  he  does  not  spare  the  female  sex,  a^  for 
instance,  in  the  celebrated  couplet  in  which  he  says 
that  **  there  are  two  happy  days  in  the  life  of  m 
married  man — that  in  which  he  receives  hit  wife, 
and  that  in  which  he  carries  out  her  corpse.** 

There  are  still  extant  about  a  hundred  linet  of 
his  poems,  which  are  collected  by  Wekker  {H^ 
ponadis  et  Ananii  lambographontm  Fragmmlm% 
Gotting.  1817, 8vo.),  Beigk  (Pociae  LyridGnuaX 
Schneidewin  (iMlecL  Poet.  Graec\  and  by  Mel* 
ueke,  in  Lochmann^s  edition  of  Babriut.    (B&brii 
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Fa£.  Aesop.  C,  Lachmannus  et  amic.  emend.,  cet^ 
n>r,  poeL  choitamb.  ab  A,  Meinekio  coiL  et  emend, 
Berol.  1845.)  Several  ancient  grammarians  wrote 
in  Hipponaz,  especially  Hermippus  of  Smyrna. 
(SchoL  ad  Arist.  Pac,  484  ;  Athen.  yiL  p.  327. 
•,&) 

ContonpoFary  with  Hipponax  was  another  iam- 
bic poet,  Ananius  or  Ananias.  The  two  poets  are 
so  doaely  connected  with  one  another  that,  of  the 
exuting  fragments,  it  is  sometimes  impossible  to 
determine  which  belongs  to  the  one  and  which  to 
the  other. 

The  invention  of  the  choliambus  is  by  some 
ascribed  to  Ananias.  One  grammarian  attributes 
the  regular  Choliambus  to  Hipponaz,  and  the 
Isdiiorrhc^c  verse  to  Ananius  (see  Tyrwhitt,  Di»- 
$ert  de  BaMo,  p.  17),  but  no  reliance  can  be  placed 
oo  this  statement.  The  fragments  of  Ananius 
Mcompany  those  of  Hipponax  in  the  collections 
mentioned  above.  (Welcker,  as  above  cited ; 
Miiller,  But.  of  Lit.  of  Greece,  pp.  141—143  ; 
Uirid,  G€9ek.  d,  HeUen.  Dichikunst,  vol  IL  pp.  308 
— 316 ;  Bode,  Gexh.  d.  Helien.  Dicktkunst,  vol  ii. 
pt  1,  pp.  330—344.) 

2.  A  grammarian,  quoted  by  Athenaeus  (xi. 
p.  480,  £)  as  the  author  of  a  collection  of 
synonyms.  [P.  S.] 

HIPPONrCUS.  [Callias  and  Hipponicus.] 

HIPPONOIDAS  {'ImropoUas),  a  Spartan 
officer  nnder  Agis  II.,  in  the  battle  fought  at 
Mantineia  against  the  Argives  and  their  allies, 
a.c.  418.  He  was  accused  of  cowardice  for  not 
having  obeyed  the  orders  of  Agis  during  the  battle, 
and  exiled  from  Sparta  in  consequence.  (Thuc.  v. 
71,  72.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

HIPPO'NOME,  the  mother  of  Amphitryon. 
[Alcaxus,  No.  1.] 

HIPPO'NOUS  {'linr6voo5)y  a  son  of  Glaucus 
and  Ear3rmede,  or  of  Poseidon  and  Eurynome 
(Pind.  01.  xiii.  66  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  157),  and  a 
grandson  of  Sisyphus.  He  was  a  Corinthian  hero, 
and  by  some  called  Leophontes,  or  more  conmionly 
Bellerophon,  Bellerophontes,  or  EUerophontes,  a 
name  which  he  is  said  to  have  received  from  having 
slain  Bellerus,  a  distinguished  Corinthian.  [Belle- 
rophon.] There  are  several  other  mythical  per- 
sonages of  the  name  of  Ilipponous.  (Schol.  ad 
Pind.  Nem,  \x.  90;  Horn.  //.  xi.  303  ;  Apollod.  iii. 
6.  §3,  12.  §5.)  [L.  S.] 

HIPPO'STUENES  {linroffeivris).  Two  or 
three  Pythagorean  philosophers  of  this  name  are 
mentioned.  (Iamb.  Vit.  Pyth.  36.  §  267  ;  Fabric. 
BAL  Graec  vol.  i.  p.  849.)  The  name  also  occurs 
in  Stobaeus  {FloriL  Tit.  xxii.  25.  p.  188,  ed. 
Gcsner)  .nocording  to  the  old  reading,  but  the 
better  reading  is  'limoB6<avros  [Hippotiioon]. 

HIPP(ySTRATUS('Iinr(J(rrpoTos).  1.  A  bro- 
ther of  Cleopatra,  the  last  wife  of  Philip  of  Mace- 
don.     (Athen.  xiii.  p.  557,  d.) 

2.  A  general  under  Antigonus,  who  was  ap- 
pointed by  him  to  command  the  army  which  he 
left  in  Media,  after  the  defeat  and  death  of  Eu- 
menes,  b.  c.  216.  He  was  soon  after  at  ticked  by 
Meleager,  and  others  of  the  revolted  adherents  of 
Pithon,  but  repulsed  them,  and  suppressed  the  in- 
surrection. We  know  not  at  what  period  he  was 
succeeded  by  Nicanor,  whom  we  find  commanding 
in  Media  not  long  afterwards.  (Died.  xix.  46,  47, 
92.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

^  HIPPO'STRATUS  ('ImrcJcrrpaToy).     1.  A  na- 
tive of  Crotoiia,  mentioned  by  lamblichus  in  his 
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list  of  Pythagorean  philosophers.  (  Vii.  Pffth.  c.  36. 
§  267.) 

2.  A  writer  spoken  of  by  the  scholiast  on  Pindar 
{Pyth.  vi.  4)  as  d  rd  iFtpi  2«iccA./as  y€vwKaym¥. 
(Comp.  Schol,  ad  Oiymp,  ii.  8.  16,  Nem.  ii.  1  ; 
Schol.  ad  TheocriU  vi.  40.)  Another  work  by  Uie 
same  author  Htpi  Mlyu  is  quoted  by  Phlegon 
(Mirtd>.  c  30).  [C.  P.  M.] 

HIPPO'TADES  ('IinroTrfJijs),  a  name  given  to 
Aeolus,  the  son  of  Hippotes.  (Horn.  Od.  x.  2 ; 
Ov.  Met.  xiv.  224 ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  1644.) 

[L.  S.] 

HIPPOTAS.     [HiPPiTAS.] 

HI'PPOTES  ('ImrrfTDj).  1.  The  fether  of 
Aeolus.  (ApoUon.  Rhod.  iv.  778 ;  comp.  Hippo- 
TADB8  and  Abolusw) 

2.  A  son  of  Phylas  by  a  daughter  of  lolaos,  Mnd 
a  great-grandson  of  Heracles.  When  the  Heradei- 
dae,  on  their  invading  Peloponnesus,  were  encamped 
near  Naupactus,  Hippotes  killed  the  leer  Camus, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  army  of  the  Hera- 
cleidae  began  to  suffer  very  severely,  and  Hippotes 
by  the  command  of  an  oracle  was  banished  for  a 
period  of  ten  years.  ( ApoUod.  ii.  8.  §  3 ;  Paus.  ii. 
4.  §  3,  13.  §  3;  Conon,  Narrat.  26;  Schol.  ad 
Theocrii.  v.  83.)  He  seems  to  be  the  same  as  the 
Hippotes  who  was  regarded  as  the  founder  of 
Cnidus  in  Caria.  (Diod.  v.  9,  53 ;  Tzetz.  ad  Ly- 
coph.  1388.) 

3.  A  son  of  Creon,  who  accused  Medeia  of  the 
murder  she  had  committed  on  his  sister  and  his 
&ther.  (Diod.  iv.  54.  &c ;  SchoL  ad  Eury>.  Med, 
20.)  [L.  a] 

HIPPO'THOE  ^'ImroeJij).  There  are  several 
mythical  personages  of  this  name:  1.  a  daughter 
of  Nereus  and  Doris  (Hes.  Theog.2b\)\  2.  a 
daughter  of  Danaus  (Hygin. /a5.  170.);  3.  an 
Amazon  (Hygin.  Fab.  163) ;  4.  a  daughter  of 
Pelias  and  Anaxibia  (Apollod.  i.  9.  §  10) ;  5.  a 
daughter  of  Nestor  and  Lysidice,  became  by  Po- 
seidon the  mother  of  Taphius.  (Apollod.  ii.  4. 
§5.)  [L.S.J 

HIPPO'THOON  {'\Tiroe6<iov\  an  Attic  hero,  a 
son  of  Poseidon  and  Alope,  the  daughter  of  Cercyon. 
He  had  a  heroum  at  Athens ;  and  one  of  the  Attic 
phylae  was  called  after  him  Hippothoontis.  (De- 
mosth.  EpUaplt.  p.  1389  ;  Paus.  L  5.  §  2,  39.  §  3, 
38.  §  4.)  [L.  S.] 

HIPPO'THOON  ('ImrMcty),  a  Greek  tra- 
gedian, whose  exact  time  is  unknown,  but  who 
probably  lived  shortly  before  Alexander  the  Great. 
He  is  several  times  quoted  by  Stobaeus,  who  also 
cites  a  poet  HippothoUs,  the  identity  of  whom  with 
Hippothoon  is  uncertain.  He  is  sometimes  erro- 
neously reckoned  among  the  comic  poets,  as,  for 
example,  by  Fabricins.  (Bibl.  Grace,  vol.  ii.  p. 
451  ;  Welcker,  die  Griech.  TragOd.  p.  1009;  Mei- 
neke.  Hist.  Crit.  Com.  Grace  p.  525.)  [P.  S.] 

HIPPOTHOUS  ('Iinr«Jfloo5).  1.  A  son  of 
Cercyon,  and  &ther  of  Aepytus,  who  succeeded 
Agapenor  as  king  in  Arcadia,  where  he  took  up 
his  residence,  not  at  Tegea,  but  at  Trapezua.  (Paus. 
viii.  5.  §  3,  45.  §  4 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  173 ;  Ov.  Met. 
viii.  307.) 

2.  A  son  of  Lethus,  grandson  of  Teutamus,  and 
brother  of  Pylaeus,  led  a  band  of  Pelasgian  auxili- 
aries from  Larissa  to  the  assistance  of  the  Trojans. 
While  engaged  in  dragging  away  the  body  of 
Patroclus,  he  was  slain  by  the  Telamonkin  Ajax. 
(Hom.  //.  ii.  840,  xvii.  288,  &c.) 

There  arc  three  other  mythical  personages  of  thii 
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name.  (Ilova.  //.  zxiv.  251  ;  Diod.  ir.  S3  ;  Apol- 
lod.  ii.  1.  §5;  iii.  10.  §  5.)  [L.  S.] 

HIPPYS  ("Iinrvj  or  "lirvs)  of  Rhegium,  a 
Greek  historian,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Per^ 
sian  wan,  and  wrote  a  work  on  Sicily  (rits  2ik«- 
Atfcdli  TTpd^tis)  in  five  books,  which  was  epitomised 
by  Myes.  He  also  wrote  KrUriy  *IraA£aY,  no  doubt 
an  account  of  the  early  mythical  history  of  Italy, 
like  the  works  which  the  Romans  called  Originfta ; 
Xpovucd  in  iiye  books  ;  and,  if  the  text  of  Suidas 
is  correct  {*Apyo\oyiK£v  y ),  a  miscellaneous  work, 
the  fruit  of  leisure  hours,  in  three  books:  but  few 
critics  will  hesitate  to  accept  the  conjectural  emen- 
dation of  Gyraldus,  'ApyoXiKwy,  (Suid.  s.  v.) 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  remainder  of  the 
article  in  Suidaa  {oZtos  vpvros  iBypa^^t  -rap^lay 
Kol  x^^c^'^'^  ^^"^  &\\a)  is  misplaced  from  his 
article  *Iinrc»m^.  [IIipposax.]  Hippys  is  quoted 
by  Aelian  (N.  A.  ix.  33),  by  Stephanus  Byzan- 
tinus  (s.  V.  *ApKds),  who  says  that  Hippys  first 
caUed  the  Arcadians  7rpwre\i/ivous ;  by  Plutarch  (de 
Defed.  Orac,  23,  p.  422)  ;  by  the  Scholiast  on 
ApoUonius  Rhodius  (iv.  262),  and,  with  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  name  into  'Iinrlas  and  'Ivirci^f,  by 
Athenaeus  (L  p.  31,  b.) ;  by  a  Scholiast  on  Euri- 
pides (Med.  9)  ;  and  by  Zenobius  (Prov.  iii.  42). 
Perhaps  too  one  passage  ( Antig.  f/isi.  Mir,  1 33), 
in  which  the  name  of  Hippou  of  Rhegium  occurs, 
may  reaUy  refer  to  Hippys.  (Vossius,  de  Hist, 
Graee,  pp.  19, 20,  ed.  Westermann.)         [P.  S.] 

HIRPI'NUS,  QUI  NCTIUS,  a  friend  of  Ho- 
race, who,  according  to  the  received  titles  of  his 
poems,  addressed  to  him  an  ode  {Carm.  iL  11),  and 
an  epistle  {Epp,  i.  16).  In  Ihe  former  of  these 
compositions  he  admonishes  Ilirpinus  to  relax  from 
public  cares,  in  the  latter,  if  it  relate  to  Hirpinus 
at  all,  to  prefer  solid  to  specious  virtue.  [W.R.D.] 

HI'RRIUS,  C,  son  perhaps  of Hirrius, 

pmetor  in  B.C. 88,  was  remembered  as  the  first 
private  person  who  had  sea- water  stock-ponds  for 
Inmpreys.  He  was  so  proud  of  these  fish  tliat  ho 
would  not  sell  them  at  any  price,  but  sent  some 
thousands  of  them  to  Caesar  for  his  triumphal 
banquets  in  B.  c.  46-45.  Hirrius  expended  the 
rent  of  his  houses,  amounting  to  12,000,000  ses- 
terces, in  bait  for  his  lampreys,  and  sold  one 
farm  which  was  well  stocked  with  tliem  for  400,000 
sesterces.  (Varr.  J{.  R.  ii.  5,  iii.  17  ;  Plin.  II,  N. 
ix.  55.)  He  is  perhaps  the  same  person  with  C. 
Hirrius  Postumius,  mentioned  among  other  volup- 
tuaries by  Cicero  {de  Fin.  ii.  22.  $  70).  [  W.  B.  D.] 

A.  HI'RTIU5>,  A.  p.,  belonged  to  a  plebeian  fa- 
mily, which  come  probably  from  Ferentinum  in  the 
territory  of  the  Hemici.  (Orelli,  Inscr,  n.  589.)  He 
was  throughout  life  the  personal  and  political  friend 
of  Caesar  the  dictator  (Cic.  Phil.  xiii.  1 1 ),  but  his 
name  would  scarcely  have  rescued  the  Hirtia  gens 
from  obscurity,  had  not  his  death  marked  a  crisis 
in  the  history  of  the  republic.  In  B.  c.  58  he  was 
Caesar*6  legatus  in  Gaul  (Cic  ad  Fam.  xvi.  27), 
but  was  more  frequently  employed  as  a  negotiator 
than  as  a  soldier.  In  December  b.  c.  50,  he  was 
de8|Kitched  with  a  commission  to  L.  I^lbus  at 
Rome,  and  as  he  arrived  and  departed  at  night,  his 
errand,  as  a  known  emissary  of  Caesar,  ciiusc^d 
much  speculation  and  alarm,  especially  to  Cn. 
Pompey.  (Cic.  ad  Alt.  vii.  4.)  Hirtius  returned 
from  Gaul  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in 
B.C.  49,  and  was  at  Rome  in  April  after  Pompey *8 
expulsion  from  Italy,  at  which  time  he  obtained  for 
the  younger  Q.  Cicero  on   audience  with  Capsarl 
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(«f  An.  X.  i.  §  h^  \\ ).  Whether  he  aocompaDied 
his  patron  to  the  Spanish  war  in  the  Mme  year,  or 
remained  with  Oppius,  Bolbna,  and  other  Caetft- 
rians  to  watch  over  his  interests  in  the  capital,  it 
unknown.  Whether  Hirtius  were  one  of  the  ten 
praetors  nominated  by  Caesar  for  B.  c.  46  (Dion 
Cass.  xlii.  51),  and  one  of  the  ex-pneton  who  re- 
ceived consular  ornaments  (Suet.  Cae§.  76),  ii 
equally  uncertain.  The  grounds  for  supposing  him 
to  have  been  praetor, — the  inscription  A.  HiRTiirfl 
PR.  on  a  coin  (Eckhel,  vol.  v.  p.  224), — ai^y 
equally  to  a  prefecture  of  the  city,  and  as  Caeasr, 
during  his  frequent  absences  from  Rome,  appointed 
many  delegates,  Hirtius  was  probably  one  of  the 
number.  Either  as  praetor  or  city-prefect,  he  may 
have  been  the  author  of  the  Lex  Hirtia,  for  ex* 
eluding  the  Pompeians  from  the  magistracies.  (Cie. 
PkU.  xiii.  16.)  In  &C.  47,  after  the  close  of  the 
Alexandrian  war,  Hirtius  met  Caesar  at  Antioch, 
and  exerted  himself  in  behalf  of  the  elder  Q. 
Cicero.  (Cic  ad  AU.  xi.  20.)  In  the  following 
year  he  was  present  at  the  games  at  Praeneste, 
and  during  Caesar^s  absence  in  Africa  lived  ]»inci- 
pally  at  his  Tusculan  estate,  which  was  contiguous 
to  Cicero's  villa.  (Ad  AH.  il\\,  1,)  Though  politi- 
cally opposed,  they  were  on  friendly  terms.  Cicero 
gave  Hirtius  lessons  in  oratory,  and  Hirtius,  in 
return,  imparted  to  the  orator,  or  to  the  orator^s 
cook,  some  of  the  mysteries  of  the  table.  ( Cic  ad 
Fam.  vii.  33,  ix.  6,  xvi.  18  ;  Suet  de  Clar.  Rhet, 
1.)  Hirtius  corresponded  with  Caesar  during  the 
African  war  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  ix.  6),  and  left  hisTua* 
culan  villa  to  meet  him  on  his  return  to  Italy  (Id» 
lb,  18),  and  accompanied  him  to  Rome.  He  did 
not  attend  the  dictator  to  the  second  Spanish  w-or, 
a  c.  45,  but  followed  him  to  Narbonne,  whence  in 
a  letter  dated  April  18,  he  announced  to  Cicem  the 
defeat  of  the  Pompeians  (ad  AfL  xiL  37).  From 
Narbo,  where  Caesar  joined  him,  Hirtius  tent  to 
Cicero  his  reply  to  the  orator^s  panegyric  of  Cato, 
which  was  probably  composed  at  Caesar's  request, 
and  was  a  prelude  to  his  own  more  celebrated 
treatise  "« Anti-Cato.''  (Id.  ad  AU.  xii.  40.  §  ], 
4 1 .  §  4.)  Hirtius  disputed  his  commendations  of 
Cato,  but  wrote  in  flattering  terms  of  Cicero  him- 
self (comp.  ad  AtL  xiii.  21),  who  accordingly  took 
care  to  circulate  freely  the  treatise  of  Hirtius.  (^Ad 
AU.  xil  44,  45,  47.)  At  the  same  time  Hirtiua 
appeiirs  to  have  renewed  his  efforts  to  reconcile 
Q.  Cicero  with  his  son,  and  to  have  softened 
Caesar's  displeasure  with  the  father.  (Ad  AU.  xiiL 
37.  40.)  In  B.  c  44  Hirtius  received  Belgic  Gaul 
for  his  province,  but  he  governed  it  by  deputy  {od 
AU.  xiv.  9),  and  attended  Caesar  at  Rome,  who 
nominated  him  and  Vibius  Pansa,  his  colleague  in 
the  augurate,  consuls  for  b.  c.  43.  (Id.  ad  Fom, 
xii.  25,  Phii.  vii.  4.)  His  long  residence  in  the 
capital  had  made  Hirtius  better  acquainted  with 
the  general  feeling  and  state  of  parties  than 
Caesar  'himself,  and  he  joined  the  other  leading 
Caesarians  in  counselling  the  dictator  not  to  diamisa 
his  guards  (Veil  Pat  ii.  57  ;  Plut  Cbes.  57 ; 
comp.  Suet.  Can.  86  ;  Dion  Cass.  xliv.  7  ;  Apfw 
D.  C.  ii.  107  ;  Cic  ad  AU.  xiv.  22.)  Their  advice 
was  neglected,  and  Hirtius,  deprived  of  hit  con- 
stant patron  and  friend,  was,  by  hb  nominatioo  to 
the  consulship,  brought  into  the  centre  and  front 
of  political  convulsion,  without  strictly  bdo^g- 
ing  to  any  one  of  its  component  partiea.  As  m 
Caesarian,  he  was  opposed  to  Cicero  and  the 
senate;  as  a  friend  of  the  murdered  dictator,  to 
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iiiB ;  and  as  a  well-wisher  to  the  public 
Ipod  and  the  new  constitution,  to  Antony.  But 
Hirtiiu  was  not  qualified  to  cause  or  to  control  a 
leTidation,  and  he  took  refuge  at  Puteoli  from  the 
deqiotic  arrogance  of  Antony  and  the  threats  of 
the  vet^ana.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  xvi  24,  ad  AtL  xiv. 
9,  11.)  Occasionally,  indeed,  he  mediated  between 
the  latter  and  the  party  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  {ad 
Fam.  xi.  1 ),  and  his  moderation  led  the  conspira- 
tors to  hope  that  through  Cicero  they  might  convert 
the  tolerant  Caesarian,  who,  though  abhorring  their 
■ct,  did  not  renounce  their  intercourse,  into  an 
active  partisan.  Cicero  discouraged,  and  secretly 
derided  their  hopes  {ad  Att.  xiv.  20,  21,  xv.  5). 
Bat  Hirtius  though  inconvertible,  was  a  useful 
friend  to  the  opponents  of  Antony.  Atticus  applied 
to  him  for  the  protection  of  his  estates  near  Bu- 
throtom  in  Epeirus  against  the  veterans  whom 
Caeaar  had  established  in  the  neighbourhood  {ad 
AtL  XT.  1,  3,  xtI  16).  To  Brutus  and  Cassius 
who  had  requested  his  aid,  he  gave  the  good  advice 
not  to  return  to  Rome,  where  their  destruction  by 
Antony  and  the  veterans  was  certain  {ad  Fam.  xi. 
1),  nor  to  leave  Italy  and  appeal  to  arms  when 
their  succ^s  might  be  doubtful  {ad  AtL  xv.  6), 
and  he  had  previously  urged  Dec  Brutus  to  quit 
the  city,  where  his  presence  only  led  to  daily 
bloodshed  {ad  Fam.  xi  1).  Both  at  this  (b.c  44) 
and  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  revolution  (4.5,  46, 
&c),  Cicero*s  letters  show  the  importance  he  at- 
tached to  his  relations  with  Ilirtius.  When 
writing  confidentially,  indeed,  he  ranks  him  with 
the  other  ^  Pelopidae,^'*  that  is,  the  Caesarian 
chiefs,  whom  he  wished  never  to  hear  of  or  see  again 
{ad  Fam,  rii.  28,  30) ;  but  to  Pompey,  Brutus,  and 
the  senatonan  p^irty,  he  represents  himself  as  on 
the  beat  terms  with  Caesar^s  favourite  (vL  12).  At 
the  baths  of  Puteoli,  in  April,  b.  c.  44,  their  daily 
intercourse  was  renewed,  and  Cicero  again  gave 
lessons  in  oratory  to  Hirtius  and  his  colleague  elect, 
Vibiuj  Pansa  {ad  Att.  xiv.  12,  22  ;  Suet,  de  Clur. 
RkeL  L).  His  treatise  de  Fato  Cicero  represents  as 
arising  out  of  a  discussion  with  Hirtius  at  Puteoli 
in  the  same  year  {de  Fato,  1).  Hirtius  left  Cam- 
pania to  attend  the  senate  summoned  for  the  first 
of  June  by  Antony  {a<l  Alt.  xv.  5),  but  finding 
himself  in  danger  from  the  veterans,  he  returned  to 
his  Tusculan  villa  (ad  Att.  xv.  6).  In  the  autumn 
of  this  year  Hirtius  was  disabled  from  attendance 
in  the  senate  by  sickness  {ad  Fam.  xii.  22),  from 
which  he  never  perfectly  recovered  {F/tU.  i.  15, 
vii.  4,  X.  8).  According  to  Cicero,  the  people 
offered  vows  for  his  restoration,  and  at  such  a  crisis 
the  moderate  and  un.ambitious  Hirtius  was  of  no 
mean  worth  to  the  commonwealth. 

According  to  a  decree  of  the  senate  passed  in  the 
preceding  December  (Cic.  Phil.  iii.  ad  Fam.  xi.  6), 
Hirtius  and  Pansa  summoned  the  senate  for  the 
Ist  of  January,  b.  c.  43.  After  the  usual  sacrifices, 
they  proceeded  to  the  capitol,  and  laid  before  a  nu- 
merous meeting  the  general  state  of  the  common- 
wealth, and  the  rogation  respecting  honours  to 
Octavius  Caesar,  Dec.  Bnitus,  and  the  martial  and 
fourth  legions.  The  debate  was  opened  by  Hirtius 
and  his  colleague,  who  declared  their  attachment  to 
the  existing  constitution,  and  exhorted  the  senate 
to  similar  firmness  and  consistency.  {FhU.  v.  1, 
12,  1.3,  35,  vi.  1  ;  Dion  Cass.  xiv.  17  ;  App.  D.  C. 
iii.  50.)  The  discussion  lasted  four  days.  On  the 
second  the  decree  for  honours  to  Brutus,  Octavius, 
and  the  legions,  was  passed  (App.  B.  C.  iii.  51  — 
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64  ;  Cic.  Phil.  vii.  4,  xi.  8,  xiii.  10  ;  Dion  Casa. 
xlvi.  29  ;  Plut,  Cic.  45  ;  VelL  Pat  ii.  61  ;  Suet. 
Odav.  10 ;  Tac  Atm.i.  10)  ;  but  on  the  fourth, 
Cicero  and  the  oligarchy  failed  in  their  motion  to 
have  Antony  declared  a  public  enemy,  and  for  the 
city  to  assume  the  sagum.  (Cic.  Phil,  vi.  3.)  It 
was  resolved — and  the  resolution  was  supported  by 
Hirtius  and  the  Caesarian  party — to  Uy  negotia- 
tion, and  to  send  delegates  to  his  camp  at  Mutina. 
Hirtius,  on  whom  the  lot  fell,  was  despatched  in 
February,  although  still  enfeebled  by  sickness,  to 
Cisalpine  Gaul.  He  immediately  attacked  An- 
tonyms outposts,  and  drove  them  fromClatema;  then, 
uniting  his  forces  with  those  of  Octavius  at  Forum 
Comelii,  he,  as  consul,  took  the  chief  command, 
and  laid  up  both  armies  in  winter-quarters.  (App. 
B.  C.  iii.  65  ;  Cic.  ad  Fam.  xii.  6.) 

Hirtius  did  not  wish  for  open,  at  least  not  im- 
mediate, collision   with  Antony,  and  the   senate 
desired  to  have  in  the  field  a  superior  officer  to 
Octavius.     (Dion  Cass.  xlvi.  35.)     Antony,  whom 
these  movements  compelled  to  divide  his  forces, 
addressed  a  letter  to  Hirtius  and  Octavius  jointly, 
remonstmting  with  them  for  being  the  dupes  of 
Cicero  and  his  faction,  and  for  weakening  the  Cae- 
sarian party  by  division.     Without  replying  to  it, 
Hirtius  forwarded  this  letter  to  the  senate,  and  an 
acute  and  acrimonious  dissection  of  it  forms  the 
substance  of  Cicero^s  thirteenth  Philippic.     During 
some  weeks  of  inactivity,  Hirtius  omitted  no  means 
of  throwing  supplies  into  Mutina,  or  of  encourage- 
ment to  Dec.  Brutus  to  hold  out  against  the  inces- 
sant assaults  of  Antony,  and  the  more  dangerous 
progress  of  fiunine.     {Yroni.  Strat.  iii.  13.  §  7,  14. 
§  3  ;  Plin.  //.  N.  x.  53.)     Towards  the  end  of 
March  his  colleague,  Pansa,  crossed  the  Apennines, 
and  reaching  Bononia,  which  Hirtius  and  Octavius 
had  previously  taken,  was  defeated  on  the  follow- 
ing day  by  Antony  at  Forum  Oallonim,  and,  as  it 
proved,  mortally  wounded  in  the  battle.     (Cic.  ad 
Fam.  X.  30  ;  comp.  Ov.  Fast.  iv.  625.)     Hirtius, 
however,  retrieved  this  disaster  on  the  same  even- 
ing, by  suddenly  attacking  Antony  on  his  return 
to  the  camp  at   Mutina.      Honours,  on   Ciceroni 
motion,  had  scarcely  been  decreed  by  the  senate  to 
Hirtius  for  his  victory  (Cic.  Phil,  xiv.),  when  news 
arrived  at  Rome  of  the  rout  of  Antony  on  the  27th, 
the  deliverance  of  Mutina,  and  the  fell  of  Hirtius 
in  leading  an  assault  on  the  besiegers*  camp.     {Ad 
Fam.  X.  30,  33,  xi.  9,  10,  13,  xii.  25,  PhU.  xiv.  9, 
10,  14  ;  App.  B.  a  iii.  66—71  ;  Dion  Cass.  xlvi. 
3G— 39  ;  Plut.  Ant.  17,  Cic.  45  ;  VelL  Pat.  ii.  61; 
Liv.   Epit.    119;   Eutrop.    vii.    1  ;  Oros.  vi.   18; 
Zonar.  x.  14.)  Octavius  sent  the  bodies  of  the  slain 
consuls,  with  a  numerous  escort,  to  Rome,  where 
they  were  received  with   extraordinary   honours, 
and  publicly  buried  in  the  Field  of  Mars.     The 
grief  and  dismay  at  their  fell  was  universal :  the 
company  of  contractors  for  funerals  refused  any  re- 
compense for  their  interment  (Val.  Max.  v.  2.  §  10; 
App.  B.  C.  iii.  76  ;  VelL  Pat.  ii.  62)  ;  and  the  day 
of  their  death    became  an    epoch   of  chronology. 
(Ovid.  Trvft.  iv.  10,  6  ;  TibulL  iii.  5,  18.)     Yet, 
however  calamitous  to  the  commonwealth,  the  fall 
of  Hirtius  and  his  colleague  was  probably  fortunate 
fur  themselves.      They  could  not  have  long  hin- 
dered the  union  of  Antony  and  Octavius,  and  they 
would  have  been  among  the  first  victims  of  pro- 
scription.    To  Octavius   their  removal   from  the 
scene  was  so  timely,  that  he  was  accused  by  many 
of  murdering  them.    (Dion  Cms*,  xlfi  39  ;  Sueu 
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Aug.  1]  ;  Tac.  ^nn.  i.  10  ;  Pseado-Brut.  ad  Ck, 
i.  6.) 

Whether  the  •*  A.  Hirtius,  a.  f."  mentioned  in 
an  inscription  discovered  at  Fercntinum,  as  having, 
while  censor  or  quinquennalis  in  the  reign  of  Au- 
gustus, repaired  or  restored  the  walls  of  that  town. 
Wore  the  son  of  the  consul  of  b.  c.  43  is  uncertain. 
Orelli,  Inter,  n.  589,  id.  vol.  ii.  p.  172  ;  Westphal, 
Camp.  Romagn,  p.  84.)  The  Hirtius  mentioned 
by  Appian  (B.  C.  iv.  43,  84)  as  compelled  by  pro- 
scription to  fly  to  Sex.  Pompeius,  may  have  been 
the  same  person,  since  many  of  the  Pompeians  were 
restored  and  even  favoured  by  Augustus  after  the 
treaty  at  Misenum,  in  b.  &  39. 

IIiRTiA,  whom  Cicero,  after  his  repudiation  of 
Tcrentia,  in  b.  c.  46,  bad  some  thoughts  of  marry- 
ing, was  a  sister  of  Hirtius.  He  declined  her, 
saying,  that  he  could  not  undertake  a  wife  and 
pMlosophy  at  once  (Hieron.  in  Jovin,  i.  38),  and 
the  words  **  Nihil  vidi  foedius**  are  supposed  to 
refer  to  her.  But,  as  he  shortly  afterwards,  without 
apology,  espoused  the  young,  beautiful,  and  rich 
Publilia,  it  is  probable  that  Hirtia  iii'anted  youth 
and  a  good  dower,  as  well  as  good  looks. 

The  character  of  Hirtius  is  easy  to  delineate.  A 
revolution  brought  him  into  notice  ;  ordinary  times 
would  have  left  him  in  obscurity.  He  was  a  good 
officer,  without  military  genius — for  his  last  cam- 
paign with  Antony  shows  nothing  beyond  second- 
ary talent,  and  a  Wilful  negotiator  when  the  terms 
were  prescribed.  But  Hirtius  merits  without 
abatement  the  praise  of  unwavering  loyalty  to  his 
patron,  of  moderation  in  political  prosperity,  and 
of  using  his  influence  with  Caesar  unselfishly.  A 
staunch  Caesarian,  he  protected  the  Pompeians, 
and  while  he  deplored  his  benefactor^s  murder,  he 
opposed  the  lawless  and  prodigal  ambition  of  An- 
tony«  Cicero  frequently  mentions  his  addiction  to 
the  pleasures  of  the  table  (ad  Fam.  ix.  16,  18,  20, 
ud  AH.  xii.  2,  xvi.  1),  and  Q.  Cicero  describes  him 
as  a  licentious  reveller  (ad  Fam.  xvi.  17).  Both 
charges  were  probably  exaggerated,  in  the  one  case 
by  political,  in  the  other  by  personal  dislike.  But 
Hirtius  had  tastes  more  refined  ;  and  Caesar,  when 
he  commissioned  him  to  answer  the  Caio  of  Cicero, 
must  have  thought  higlily  of  his  literary  attain- 
ments. Hirtius  divides  with  Oppius  the  claim  to 
the  authorship  of  the  eighth  book  of  the  Gallic  war, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  Alexandrian,  African,  and 
Spanish.  (Suet  Ca£3.  52,  5;j,56  ;  Plin.  xi.  105  ; 
VosJ*.  de  Iluit.  IaiL  p.  64  ;  Dodwell.  Drnt-rt.  de 
And.  lib.  viii. de B,  G,  ct  AL  Af.  ct  Hwp. in  Ouden- 
dorp's  Qtesar^  vol  ii.  p.  869,  ed.  1822.)  Without 
determining  the  question,  we  may  allow  that  Hir- 
tius was  quite  capable  of  writing  the  best  of  these, 
the  eighth  of  the  commentaries  on  the  Gaulish  war, 
and  the  single  book  of  the  Alexandrine  war,  and 
that  he  certainly  did  not  write  the  account  of  Cae- 
sar^s  last  campaign  in  Spain.  (Niebuhr,  Lectures 
on  IlisL  ofJiomSy  vol.  ii.  pp.  46,  47,  ed.  Schmitz.) 

[W.  B.  D.] 
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HIRTULKIUS,  quaestor  after  the  year  &<:: 
86,  was  the  author  of  an  amendment  on  the  law  of 
L.  Valerius  Fhccus,  consul  in  the  same  year.  [L. 
Valerius  Flaccus,  No.  U.]  The  VsJerian  law 
had  cancelled  debts  by  decreeing  that  only  a  qna- 
drans  should  be  paid  to  the  creditor.  The  amend- 
ment of  Hirtuleius,  by  tripling  the  dividend  to  be 
paid,  rendered  the  law  almost  nugatory.  (Cic.  pro 
Font  1 .)  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  Hirtuleius 
were  the  same  with  the  quaestor  and  legatos  of 
Sertorius  in  Spain  (Plut.  Seri.  12 ;  Front.  Slrat.  I 
5.  §  8),  who  in  b.  c.  79,  on  the  banks  of  the  Anas, 
defeated  L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus  [Abbnobar- 

Bus,  No.  1 5], TheriuB,  legatns  of  Q.  Metellua 

Pius,  and  L.  Manilius,  praetor  of  Narbonne,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lerida.  Bat  early  in  the  follow^- 
ing  spring  Hirtuleius  was  himself  routed  and  slain 
near  Italica  in  Baetica  by  Metellus.  Hirtuleius  was 
so  highly  esteemed  as  an  oflicer  by  Sertorius,  that 
the  latter  is  said  to  have  stabbed  the  messenger 
who  brought  the  news  of  his  death,  that  the  report 
of  it  might  not  discourage  his  own  soldiers.  (Lit. 
Epii.  90;  Flor.  iii.  22 ;  Appian,  B.  C,  1 1 09;  SchoL 
Bob.  in  Cic,  pro  F/acc  p.  235,  ed.  Orelli ;  Entrop. 
vi.  1  ;  Oros.  v.  23  ;  Front  StraL  iL  1.  §  2,  3.  §5, 
7.  §  5,  iu  5.  §  31,  iv.  5.  §  19  ;  Sallust  Hid,  ii.  i^ 
Non.  8.  V.  Sapum,)  [ W.  B.  D.] 

HIS  AG  US,  a  river  god,  who,  according  to  one 
tradition,  gave  decision  in  the  dispute  between 
Athena  and  Poseidon  about  the  poseession  of 
Athens.     (Serv.  ad  Aen.  iii  377.)  [L.  S.] 

nrSPALA  FECE'NIA,  by  birth  m  slave,  but 
afterwards  a  freed  woman,  was  in  B.C.  186  the 
mistress  of  one  P.  AebuUns,  who  lived  in  the 
Aventine  quarter  of  Rome.  To  prevent  her 
lover^s  initiation  in  the  Bacchanalian  mysteiiea, 
she  partially  disclosed  to  him  the  ne&rioas  natore 
of  their  rites,  which,  while  a  sbive  in  attendance 
on  her  mistress,  she  had  occasionally  witnessed. 
Aebutius  revealed  to  the  ooosuU  Sp.  Poatunius 
Albinus  [Albinus,  No.  12],  what  Hispola  had 
imparted  to  him.  She  was  in  conaeqnenoe  sum- 
moned by  the  consul,  who,  partly  by  promisea, 
partly  by  threats,  drew  from  her  a  fuU  disdosnre 
of  the  place,  the  practices,  and  the  purposes  of  the 
Bacchanalian  society.  After  the  association  was 
put  down,  Hispala  was  rewarded  with  the  privt* 
leges  of  a  free-bom  matron  of  Rome ;  and  lest 
revenge  or  superstition  should  prompt  any  ci  the 
worshippers  of  Bacchus  to  attempt  her  life,  her 
security  was  made  by  a  special  decree  of  the  soiate 
the  charge  of  the  consuls  for  the  time  being.  And 
besides  these  immunities,  a  million  of  sesteroei  waa 
paid  from  the  treasury  to  Hispala.  (Lit.  xzxiz. 
9—19  ;  comp.  Val.  Max.  vi.  3.  §  7.)    [W.  RD.] 

HISPALlUS,  an  agnomen  of  On.  Oon»lini 
Scipio,  consul  in  B.C.  176.     [SciPic] 

HISPO  ROM  ANUS.     [Romanus.] 

HISPO,  CORNELIUS,  a  rhetoridan  men- 
tioned by  Seneca,  who  gives  an  extract  £rc»n  one  of 
his  declamations,  **  de  uxore  torta  a  tyranno  pro 
marito."     (Sen.  Contr.  1 3.)  [  W.  R  D.] 

HISTIARA  ('I(maia),  a  daughter  of  Hyriens, 
from  whom  the  town  of  Histiaea,  in  Euboea,  waa 
said  to  have  derived  its  name.  (Eustath.  ad  Homm 
p.  280  ;  comp.  Strab.  p.  445.)  [L.  &] 

HISTIAEUS  ('I<mcubO,  tyrant  of  MileUM, 
commanded  his  contingent  of  lonians  in  the  aerriee 
of  Dareius  in  the  invasion  of  Scythia  by  the  Pep* 
sians  (b.  c.  513),  when  he  was  left  with  his  coui- 
tr}'men  to  guard  the  bridge  of  boats  by  whidi  t)it 
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tW  Dfenbe.  Siztj  ^Ji  ^mI 
bf  Ifce  Pcnn  kn«  ai  tlw  pmod  of 
,  aHBked  bf  at  nnrr  kflloCs  tied  in  a  npe, 
•■a  •£  whidi  «m  ta  be  aatied  daihr.  When  the 
md  paavd,  and  the  Pcnians  did  not  appear, 
atill  wngagrd  in  a  Tun  nmnit  of  the  Scj- 
Aalowans  took  eovnad  about  their  return. 
The  pnMal  of  Mihiadfa,  the  Athenian,  to  dettroj 
ike  farina,  and  leave  the  Pernans  to  their  fiue, 
voDid  hm  oeeaoioned  the  certain  deetmction  of 
Dteviia  and  his  army,  had  not  Histiaeao  penoaded 
hia  ciuniiUjMcn,  the  mien  of  the  Grade  cities  on 
tfha  IkPayit  and  in  Ionia,  not  to  take  a  step 
niaA  apoajd  lead  to  their  own  ruin,  dqjendii^  as 
th^  did  npon  the  Penians  for  suppMt  against  the 
dcBMoatic  parties  in  their  respectire  cities.  De- 
ceiving tha  Sejthians  br  prolEnsing  to  fidl  in  with 
itmt  wiihca,  mod  to  be  anxioos  for  the  dcstroction 
of  Ducns,  the  wily  Greek  pemaded  them  to  de- 
fBt  in  aeaich  of  him,  noking  a  show  of  destroying 
tha  bridge  by  icmoring  the  part  of  it  next  Scy- 
dok  Whn  the  Persians,  retreating  from  their 
■naaeeeasfiil  maich,  retained  to  the  Danube,  where 
thcj  happened  to  arrire  after  nightfidl,  they  were 
ahumed  lest  the  Greeks  should  hare  de- 
ontil  an  Egyptian,  noted  in  the  army 
far  hb  loud  voiee,  was  ordered  to  shont  oat  the 
OBBM  of  HistiBena  of  Miletos,  who,  hearing  the 
caD,  anda  all  speed  to  transport  them  to  the  safe 
side  of  tha  river. 

DiBana  never  ibigot  this  signal  service.  On  his 
iHns  to  Saidis  Histiaeos  was  rewarded  with  the 
mle  of  Mytilene.  Histiaeos,  already  in  possession 
of  Kifatas,  asked  and  obtained  a  district  on  the 
Sttynon,  in  Thiaoe,  where,  leaving  Miletos  nnder 
tha  ^aifs  of  his  kinsman,  Aristagoras,  he  built  a 
town  odlad  Myrdnns,  apparently  with  a  view  of 
catabiiihing  an  indepoident  kingdom.  The  spot 
was  wefl  caosen,  as  the  neighboimng  country  w-as 
ridi  in  tin  ore  and  silver  mines :  but  he  was  not 
allowed  to  carry  his  designs  into  execution.  Me- 
gahaans,  a  Persian  officer,  whom  Dareius  had  left 
in  Europe  to  omiplete  the  conquest  of  Thnoe,  ad- 
vised the  king  to  recal  his  promise,  and  not  to 
sQow  an  able  and  crafty  man,  like  Histiaeus,  to 
mise  a  formidable  power  within  the  empire.  His- 
tiaeos  foQowed  Dareios  reluctantly  to  Susa,  where 
he  was  detained  for  thirteen  years,  till  the  out- 
break of  the  Ionian  revolt,  kindly  treated,  but  pro- 
hibited from  returning. 

On  the  news  of  the  burning  of  Sardis  by  the 
Athenians  (b.  c  499)  [Aristagoras],  whom 
Anstagoras  had  induced  to  send  help  to  their 
kinsmen  of  Ionia,  Dareius  charged  Histiaeus  with 
being  a  party  to  the  revolt.  His  suspicions  were 
correct :  Histiaeus  had  encouraged  Aristagoras 
in  his  design,  employing  a  singular  expedient 
to  escape  detection.  He  had  shaved  the  head  of 
one  of  his  slaves,  branded  his  message  on  the  skin, 
and  sent  him  to  Aristagoras,  after  the  hair  had 
grown,  with  the  direction  to  shave  it  off  again. 
A  revolution  in  Ionia  might  lead,  he  hoped,  to  his 
release:  and  his  design  sacceeded.  It  is  un- 
accountable that  Dareius  should  have  been  so 
easily  deceived :  yet  he  suffered  Histiaeus  to  de- 
port, on  his  engaging  to  redace  Ionia,  and  to  make 
Sardinia,  which  be  described  as  an  important 
island,  tributary  to  the  Persians. 

On  hb  arrival  at  Sardis  he  found  that  the  revolt 
had  not  succeeded :  the  Athenians  had  declined  to 
send  fresh   succour,  and  the  Ionian  dties  were 
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being  redneed  again.  Artaphemet,  Mtiap  of  Sudis, 
shovred  himself  less  crednloas  tlmn  Dudiis:  *  It 
waa  yon  that  stitched  the  shoe,^  he  said  to  Hit- 
tiaens,  *  whidi  Aristagofas  did  bat  wear.**  Hia- 
tiaeos,  in  alann,  had  reconwe  to  the  Chians,  whom 
he  with  difficulty  perraaded  to  receive  him :  then, 
imposing  npon  the  lonians,  who  regarded  him  with 
di^mst,  by  a  cnfty  story  that  Dareius  meant  to 
remove  them  to  Phoenicia,  after  the  foshioa  of 
Eastern  conquerors,  he  began  to  intrigue  with  soma 
Persians  in  Sardis,  who  irere  vriUing  to  listen  to  his 
proposals.  Artaphemes  discovered  the  plot,  and 
put  the  Persians  to  death :  upon  which  Histiaeos, 
after  in  vain  trying  to  persnade  the  inhabitants  of 
Milettts  to  receive  him  back  agaiU)  succeeded  at 
length  in  raising  a  small  force  in  Lesbos,  with 
which  he  proceeded  to  Bysantiom,  still  in  revolt, 
and  seized  all  ressels  sailing  from  the  Euxine  that 
refused  to  acknowledge  him  as  their  mast^.  On 
the  reduction  of  Miletus  (b.  c  494),  the  most  im- 
pcntant  step  in  the  second  conqnest  of  I<mia,  His- 
tiaeus made  a  bold  attempt  to  establish  himielf  in 
the  isbmds  of  the  Aegean,  and  actnally  socceeded 
in  taking  possession  of  Chios  after  some  resistance, 
the  inhabitants  having  lost  nearly  all  their  foroea 
at  the  battle  of  Lade.  Thasoo  nught  have  foOen 
under  him  also,  when  the  news  that  the  Phoeni- 
cian fleet,  haTing  assisted  in  conqoering  Miletus^ 
was  sailing  northwards  to  complete  the  conqnest  of 
Ionia  and  AeoKs,  indaoed  him  to  return  to  Lesbos. 
Hence  he  made  a  descent  on  the  opposite  coast,  to 
ravage  the  plain  of  the  Caicns  and  Atamea,  but  vraa 
defeated  and  taken  prisons  by  a  troop  of  Persian 
eavaliT  nnder  Harpagus.  He  would  have  been 
slain  m  the  pursuit  had  he  not  called  out  in  Per- 
sian that  he  was  Hbtiaens  of  Miletns,  hoping  that 
his  life  would  be  qiared.  If  he  had  fiuloi  into 
Dareins*S  hands,  it  vroold  have  been  so :  but  Har- 
pagus and  Artaphemes  caused  him  to  be  pot  to 
death  by  impalement,  and  sent  his  head  to  the 
king.  Dareius  received  it  vrith  sonow,and  baried 
it  honourably,  blaming  the  haste  of  his  officers :  no 
injury  could  make  him  foiget  that  he  had  ones 
owed  to  Histiaeus  his  army,  his  kingdom,  and  hia 
life.  The  adventurous  histoiy  of  Histiaeus  doea 
not  show  any  s%ns  of  his  having  possessed  great 
or  noble  qualities  of  mind.  Attachment  to  his 
country  is  the  only  pleasing  trait  in  his  character; 
and  even  this  is  mixed  up  with  motives  fd  a  lowtf 
kind.  Personal  ambition  is  the  only  reason  given 
for  his  saving  the  army  of  Dareius ;  and  afterwards 
it  was  selfish  motives,  not  true  patriotism,  that  led 
both  Aristagoras  and  himself  to  bring  down  the 
vengeance  of  the  Persians  upon  his  countrr.  In 
policy  and  dissimulation  he  was  undoubtedly  well 
skilled,  and  not  defident  in  daring.  The  attach- 
ment of  Dardus  to  him  is  more  striking  than  any 
qualities  in  his  own  character.  (Herod.  It.  13/9 
138,  141,  V.  11,  28,  24,  30,  85, 105—107,  tl  1— 
5,  26—30  ;  Pdyaen.  i.  24  ;  Tseta.  Ckil,  iiL  512. 
ix.  228  ;  GelL  zviL  9.)  [a  E.  P,] 

HI'STORIS  (lirrop  s),  a  daughter  of  Teiredaa, 
and  engaged  in  the  service  of  Ahrmene.  By  her 
cry  that  Akmene  had  already  given  birth,  sha 
induced  Ae  Pharmaddes  to  withdraw,  and  thua 
enabled  her  mistress  to  give  birth  to  Hoadea. 
(Pans.  ix.  1 1.  §  2.)  Some  attribute  this  friendly 
act  to  Galinthias,  the  daughter  of  Proetos  of  Thebes. 
[Galinthias.]  [L.  S.] 

HOLMUS  COXtMot\  a  son  of  Sisyphvs^  and 
fether  of  Minyas.      He  was  beKeved  to  have 
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founded  the  town  of  Holmones  or  Ilalmonea,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  OrchomcnoB.  (Paoa.  iz.  24.  §  3 ; 
Steph.  Bvz.  8.  V.)  [L.  S.] 

HOMAGY'RIUS  f  O/ury^pioj ),  i.  e.  the  god  of 
the  a&Bembly  or  league,  a  Bomame  of  Zeus,  under 
wliich  he  was  worshipped  at  Aegium,  on  the  north- 
western coast  of  Peloponnesus,  where  Agamemnon 
was  believed  to  have  assembled  the  Greek  chiefs, 
to  deliberate  on  the  war  against  Troy.  Under  this 
name  Zeus  was  also  worshipped,  as  the  protector  of 
the  Achaean  league.  (Paus.  viL  24.  §  1.)    [L.  S.] 

IIOME'UUS  f  O/wjpos).  The  poems  of  Homer 
formed  the  basis  of  Greek  literature.  Ever}'  Greek 
who  had  received  a  liberal  education  was  per- 
fectly well  acquainted  with  them  from  his  child- 
hood, and  had  learnt  them  by  heart  at  school ;  but 
nobody  could  state  any  thing  certain  about  their 
author.  In  fact,  the  several  biographies  of  Homer 
which  are  now  extant  afford  very  little  or  nothing 
of  an  authentic  history.  The  various  dates  as- 
signed to  Homer^s  age  ofl^r  no  less  a  diversity 
than  500  years  (from  b.  c.  1184-684).  Crates 
and  Eratosthenes  state,  tlint  he  lived  within 
the  first  century  after  the  Trojan  war ;  Aristotle 
mid  Aristarchus  make  him  a  contemporary  of  the 
Ionian  migration,  140  years  after  the  war;  the 
chronologist,  Apollodorua,  gives  the  year  240,  Por- 
phyrins 275,  the  Parian  ^larble  277,  Herodotus 
400  after  that  event ;  and  Tbeopompus  even  makes 
him  a  contemporary  of  Gyge«,  king  of  Lydia. 
(Nitzsch,  Melet,  de  Histor.  Horn,  fiisc.  ii.  p.  2,  de 
/list.  Horn,  p.  78.)  The  most  important  point  to 
be  determined  is,  whether  we  are  to  place  Homer 
Ifi/ore  or  after  the  Ionian  migration.  The  latter  is 
supported  by  the  best  authors,  and  by  the  general 
opinion  of  antiquity,  according  to  which  Homer 
was  by  birth  an  Ionian  of  Asia  Minor.  There 
were  indeed  more  than  seven  cities  which  claimed 
Homer  as  their  countryman  ;  for  if  we  number  all 
those  that  we  find  mentioned  in  different  passages 
of  ancirnt  writers,  we  have  seventeen  or  nineteen 
cities  mentioned  as  the  birth-places  of  Homer  ;  but 
the  claims  of  most  of  these  arc  so  suspicious  and 
feeble,  tliat  they  easily  vanish  before  a  closer  ex- 
amination. Athens,  for  instance,  alleged  that  she 
was  the  metropolis  of  Smyrna,  and  could  therefore 
number  Homer  amongst  her  citizens.  (Bekker, 
Anrcdot.  vol.  ii.  p.  768.)  Many  other  poems  were 
attributed  to  Homer  besides  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey. 
The  real  authors  of  these  poems  were  forgotten, 
but  tlieir  fcilow-citizens  pretended  that  Homer,  the 
tupjioscd  author,  had  lived  or  been  bom  among 
thein.  The  claims  of  Cyme  and  Colophon  will  not 
seem  entitled  to  much  consideration,  because  they 
are  preferred  by  Ephorus  and  Nicander,  who  were 
citizens  of  those  res{>ective  towns.  After  sifting 
the  authoritios  for  all  the  different  statements,  the 
claims  of  Smyrna  and  Chios  remain  the  most  plau- 
sible, and  between  these  two  we  have  to  decide. 
Smyrna  is  supported  by  Pindar,  Scylax,  and  Ste- 
simbrotus;  Chios  by  Simonides  Acusilaus,  Hel- 
lanicus,  Thucydides,  the  tradition  of  a  family  of 
Homerids  at  ChioH,  and  the  lf>cal  won^hip  of  a 
hero,  Homerr;8.  The  prcfen>nce  is  now  generally 
given  to  Smyrna.  (Welcker,  Epische  Ci/cluti,  p.  1 53; 
Miillcr,  Jlu^t.  o/ Gretk  Lit.  p.  4],&c.)  Smyrna 
was  first  founded  by  lonians  from  Kphesus,  who 
were  followed,  and  afterwards  expelled,  by  Aeolians 
from  Cyme  :  the  expelled  lonians  fled  to  Colophon, 
and  Smyrna  thus  bt'came  Aeolic.  Subsequently 
the  Colophonians  drove  out   the  Aeolians  from 
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Smyrna,  which  from  henceforth  was  a  pnrrij  lonio 
city.  The  Aeolians  were  originally  in  poasesdon 
of  the  traditions  of  the  Trojan  war,  wliich  ikeif 
ancestors  had  waged,  and  in  which  no  lonlant  bad 
taken  parL  (Muller, AegineL  p. 25, Orekom.  p.  367.) 
Homer  tlieref(H«,  himself  an  Ionian,  who  had  come 
from  Ephesua,  received  these  traditions  from  the 
new  Aeolian  settlers,  and  when  the  lonians  were 
driven  out  of  Smyrna,  either  he  himself  fled  to 
Chios,  or  his  descendants  or  disciples  settled  there, 
and  formed  the  famous  family  of  Ilomeridi.  Thus 
we  may  unite  the  claims  of  Smyrna  and  Chiot,  and 
explain  the  peculiarities  of  the  Homeric  dialect, 
which  is  different  from  the  pure  Ionic,  and  has  a 
large  mixture  of  Aeolic  elements.  According  to 
this  computation.  Homer  would  have  flonrished 
shortly  after  the  time  of  the  Ionian  migration,  a 
time  best  attesti-d,  as  wo  have  seen,  by  the  au- 
thorities of  Aristotle  and  Aristarchus.  Out  this 
result  seems  not  to  be  reconcilable  with  the  follow- 
ing  considerations :  — 1.  Placing  Homer  mcMV  than 
a  centur}'  and  a  half  after  the  Trojan  war,  we  have 
a  long  period  which  is  apparently  quite  dettitute 
of  poetical  exertions.  Is  it  likely  that  the  heroee 
should  not  have  found  a  bard  for  their  deeds  till  more 
than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  tlieir  death  ? 
And  how  could  the  knowledge  of  theie  deeds  be 
preserved  without  poetical  traditions  and  epic  songs, 
the  only  chronicles  of  an  illiterate  age?  2.  In 
addition  to  this,  there  was  a  stirring  active  time 
between  the  Asiatic  settlements  of  the  Greeks  and 
the  war  with  Troy.  Of  the  exploits  ni  this  time, 
certainly  nowise  inferior  to  the  exploits  (^  the 
heroic  age  itself,  we  should  expect  to  find  something 
mentioned  or  alluded  to  in  the  work  of  a  poet  who 
lived  during  or  shortly  after  it  But  of  this  there  is 
not  a  trace  to  be  found  in  Homer.  3.  The  mythologj 
and  the  poems  of  Homer  could  not  have  originated 
in  Asia.  It  is  the  growth  of  a  long  period,  during 
which  the  ancient  Thracian  bards,  who  lived  partly 
in  Thessaly,  round  Mount  01}'mpns,  and  partly  in 
Boeotia,  near  Helicon,  consolidated  all  the  diflEoent 
and  various  local  mythologies  into  one  great  my- 
thologiail  system.  If  Homer  had  made  the  my- 
thology of  the  Greeks,  as  Herodotus  (ii.  53) 
affirms,  ho  would  not  have  represented  the  The** 
salian  Olympus  as  the  seat  of  his  gods,  bat  some 
mountain  of  Asia  Minor ;  his  Muses  woold  not 
have  been  those  of  Olympus,  but  they  would  have 
dwelt  on  Ida  or  Gargaros.  Homer,  if  his  woiks 
had  first  originated  in  Asia,  would  not  have  com- 
pared Nausicaa  to  Artemis  walking  on  Tojugehu 
or  Erymatithu*  (CkU  vi.  102)  ;  and  a  great  many 
other  allusions  to  European  countries,  which  show 
the  poet^s  familiar  acquaintance  with  them,  oonld 
have  found  no  place  in  the  work  of  an  Anatk. 
It  is  evident  that  Homer  was  far  better  ac- 
quainted with  European  Greece  than  he  was  with 
Abia  Minor,  and  even  the  country  round  Troy. 
(Comp.  Spohn,  de  Jgro  Trojana,  p.  27.)  Sir  W. 
Gell,  and  other  modem  travellers,  were  astonished 
at  the  accuracy  with  which  Homer  has  described 
places  in  Peloponnesus,  and  particulariy  the  island 
of  Ithaca.  It  has  been  observed,  that  nobody  could 
have  given  these  descriptions,  except  one  who  bad 
seen  the  country  himself.  How  shall  we,  with  all 
this,  maintain  our  proposition,  that  Homer  was  an 
Ionian  of  Asia  Minor?  It  is  indispensaUe,  in 
order  to  clear  up  this  point,  to  enter  mote  at  lant 
into  the  discussion  concerning  the  origin  ol  thr 
Homeric  poems. 
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TW  wMe  of  antiqiiitj  mauunioiulr  rieued  tlie 
Ifitti  and  th«  Odjvey  as  the  pvodnctioiis  of  m  cer- 
tUB  tDdmdoal,  called  Homer.  NodoabtofUuBfiKt 
•f«r  entered  the  miiid  of  an j  of  the  ancients ;  and 
CTea  m  hige  number  of  other  poems  were  attributed 
to  theameanthor.  This  opinion  continBed  unshaken 
down  to  the  year  1795,  when  F.  A.  Wolf  wrote 
his  fiuBOoa  Prolegomena,  in  which  he  endearonred 
to  show  that  the  Iliad  and  Odvssej  were  not  two 
csmpleta  poems,  but  small,  separate^  independent 
epie  songs,  eefebnting  single  exploits  of  the  heroes, 
and  that  these  lajs  were  for  tke  Jini  time  written 
down  and  united,  as  the  Iliad  and  Odyssej,  bj 
l>isisliali».  the  tynnt  of  Athens.  This  opinion, 
Harlling  and  paradoxscal  as  it  seemed,  was  not  en- 
'•  Caaaubon  had  already  doubted  the 
opinion  regarding  Homer,  and  the  great 
Beatley  had  laid  expressly  **  that  Homer  wrote  a 
aei|BeI  of  songs  and  ihaptodies.  These  loose  songs 
vers  not  collected  together  in  the  form  of  an 
cpie  poem  till  about  500  years  after.**  {LeUer 
li  PUtdnAenu  lAjmentiM^  §  7.)  Some  French 
writers,  Perrault  and  Hedelin,  and  the  Italian 
Vieo,  had  made  similar  conjectures,  but  all  these 
were  forgotten  and  OTorbome  by  the  common 
and  general  opinion,  and  the  more  easily,  as  these 
bold  oonjeetnres  had  been  thrown  out  almost  at 
haardy  and  without  sound  arguments  to  support 
them.  When  therefore  Wolfs  Prolegomena  ap- 
peared, the  whole  literary  world  was  startled  by 
the  boldness  and  norelty  of  his  positions.  His 
bode,  of  eourse,  excited  great  opposition,  but  no 
one  has  to  thb  day  been  able  to  refute  the  principal 
srgnmenta  of  that  great  critic,  and  to  re-establish 
the  old  opinion,  which  he  orerthrew.  His  views, 
howerer,  haTO  been  materially  modified  by  pro- 
tracted discussions,  so  that  now  we  can  almost 
venture  to  say  that  the  question  is  settled.  We 
win  first  state  WolTs  principcd  arguments,  and  the 
chief  objections  of  his  opponents,  and  will  then  en- 
deaTour  to  discover  the  roost  probable  result  of  all 
these  inquiries. 

In  1770,  R.  Wood  published  a  book  On  the  on- 
ffimeJ  Oenitu  of  Homer,  in  which  he  mooted  the 
question  whether  the  Homeric  poems  had  originally 
been  written  or  not  This  id(>a  was  caught  up  by 
Woli^  and  proved  the  foundation  of  all  his  inquiries. 
But  the  most  important  assistance  which  he  ob- 
tained was  from  the  discovery  and  publication  of 
the  fiunous  Venetinn  scholia  by  Villoison  (1788). 
These  valuable  scholia,  in  giving  us  some  insight  into 
the  studies  of  the  Alexandrine  critics,  furnished 
materials  and  an  historical  basis  for  Wolfs  in- 
quiries. The  point  from  which  Wolf  started  was, 
as  we  have  said,  the  idea  that  the  Homeric  poems 
were  originally  not  written.  To  prove  this,  he 
entered  into  a  minute  and  accurate  discussion  con- 
cerning the  age  of  the  art  of  writing.  He  set  aside, 
as  groundless  fiibles,  the  traditions  which  ascribed 
the  invention  or  introduction  of  this  art  to  Cadmus, 
Cecrops,  Orpheus,  Linus,  or  Pnlamedes.  Then, 
allowing  that  letters  were  known  in  Greece  at  a 
very  early  period,  he  justly  insists  upon  the  great 
difference  which  exists  between  the  knowledge  of 
the  letters  and  their  general  um  for  works  of  lite- 
rature. Writing  is  first  applied  to  public  monu- 
ments, inscriptions,  and  reliffious  purposes,  centuries 
before  it  is  employed  for  the  common  purposes  of 
social  life.  This  is  still  more  certain  to  be  the  case 
when  the  common  ordinary  materials  for  writing 
are    wanting   as  they  were  among   the  andeat 
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Greeks.  Wood,  lead,  brass,  stone,  avs  not  pnpv 
materials  for  writing  down  poems  *^**"**Mnw  of 
twenty-four  books.  Even  hides,  whkh  were  naed 
by  the  loniana,  seem  too  climisy  for  this  poipooe, 
and,  besides,  we  do  not  know  trAea  they  wers  fint 
in  nse.  (Herod,  t.  58.)  It  was  not  befora  the 
sixth  oetitory  b.  c.  that  papyrus  became  easily 
accessible  to  the  Greeks,  through  the  king  Ama- 
sis,  who  first  opened  Egypt  to  Greek  traders. 
The  kws  of  Lycnrgus  were  not  committed  to 
writing ;  those  of  ZsIeucQs,  in  Locri  Epiiephyril, 
in  the  29th  OL  (b.  a  664),  an  particahtflT  ra- 
corded  as  the  fint  kws  that  were  written  down. 
(Scymn.  Perieg.  313 ;  Strab.  rt  p.  259.)  The  kw* 
of  Solon,  seventy  years  kter,  were  written  on  wood 
and /SotNTr/M^ifMr.  Wolf  altows  that  all  thnw  con- 
siderations do  not  [ffove  that  no  nse  at  all  waj 
made  of  the  art  of  writing  as  eariy  as  the  seventh 
and  eighth  centuries  B.  c.,  which  wonld  be  par- 
ticularly improbable  in  the  case  of  the  lyric  poets, 
such  as  Arcnilochus,  Alcman,  Pisander,  and  Arion« 
but  that  before  the  time  of  the  seven  sages,  that  is, 
the  time  when  prose  writing  first  originated,  the  art 
was  not  so  common  that  we  can  suppose  it  to  have 
been  employed  for  such  extensive  works  as  the 
poems  of  Homer.  Wolf  (ProL  p.  77)  alleges  the 
testimony  of  Josephus  (c  Aviom,  i.  2) :  *(>H  «a2 
lU\a%yimvcanA.  E^Airrti^3^iy  7pa^ufUbiMr...Ka( 
^curiy  oiU  ro^rotf  (L  e.  Homennn)  h  ypdftfutn 
n/jp  a^cv  vodyo-iy  mrraAive«>,  dAAd  Su^unviortno- 
fUnpf  iK  rmv  ^lUfrmf  Zor9po9  ffwrwdiwuL  (Be- 
sides SchoL  op,  Villois.  Aneed.  Gr.  iL  p.  182.)  Bot 
Wolf  draws  still  more  convincing  arguments  bom 
the  poems  themselves.  In  //.  vii.  17^  the  Grecian 
heroes  decide  by  lot  who  is  to  fight  with  Hector. 
The  lots  are  marked  by  each  respective  hero,  and 
all  thrown  into  a  helmet,  which  is  shaken  UIl  <me 
lot  is  jerked  out  This  is  handed  round  by  the 
herald  till  it  reaches  Ajax,  who  recognises  the 
marie  he  had  made  on  it  as  his  own.  If  this  mark 
had  been  any  thing  like  vrriting,  the  herald  woold 
have  read  it  at  once,  and  not  have  handed  it  round. 
In  //.  vL  168,  we  have  the  story  of  BeUerophon, 
whom  Proetus  sends  to  Lyda, 

w^pcv  y  ^TC  O'ifwra  Xirypd, 
rp<Kf«s  h  wImuu  wtvict^  dvtio^96fm  woAXdE* 
Aci|cu  8*  iHiyti  f  vt y0^p^  t^*  dv^Xoire. 

Wolf  shows  that  oij/un-a  Air>pd  are  a  kind  of  con- 
ventional marks,  and  not  letters,  and  that  this  story 
is  for  from  proving  the  existence  of  writinff. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  Homer  every  thing  is  ad- 
culated  to  be  heard,  nothing  to  be  read.  Not  a 
single  epitaph,  nor  any  other  inscription,  is  men- 
tioned ;  the  tombs  of  the  heroes  are  mde  mounds 
of  earth ;  coins  are  unknown.  In  Od.  viiL  163,  an 
overseer  of  a  ship  is  mentioned,  who,  instead  of 
having  a  list  of  the  cargo,  must  remember  it ;  he  is 
^proo  finjfiuv.  All  this  seemed  to  [ffove,  without 
the  possibility  of  doubt,  that  the  art  of  writing  was 
entirely  unknown  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war, 
and  could  not  have  been  common  at  the  ttme  when 
the  poems  were  composed. 

Among  the  opponents  of  Wolf^  there  Is  nooa 
superior  to  Greg.  W.  Nitzsch,  in  sod,  pefsersnMt, 
learning,  and  acnteness.  He  wroto  a  series  of 
monographies  (jQiutettiom,  Homene,  Sjpteim,  L  1824; 
TrndagoMdae  per  Odjfm,  If^terpoiaOomk  Aaiijaiiatfi^ 
1828  ;  De  Hid,  Homeri,  tuac  I  1830 ;  Ih 
AridoieU  eomtm  IToMnMS,  1831 ;  PMrim  «f  Adm 
Horn.)  to  refnto  Wolf  and  his  sapportfln,  aDd  ha 
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has  done  a  great  deal  towards  establishing  a  solid 
and  well-founded  view  of  this  complicated  question. 
Nitzsch  opposed  WolPs  conclusions  concerning  the 
later  date  of  written  documents.  He  denies  that 
the  laws  of  Lycurgus  were  transmitted  by  oral 
tradition  alone,  and  were  for  this  purpose  set  to 
music  by  Terpander  and  Thalctas,  as  is  generally 
believed,  on  the  authority  of  Plutarch  (efo  Mus.  3). 
The  Spartac  y6fioi,  which  those  two  musicians  are 
said  to  have  composed,  Nitxsch  declares  to  have 
been  hymns  and  not  laws,  although  Strabo  calls 
Thaletas  a  vofioQfTiKds  dvrip  (by  a  mistake,  as 
Kitzsch  ventures  to  say).  Writing  materials  were, 
according  to  Nitzsch,  not  wanting  at  a  very  early 
period,  lie  maintains  that  wooden  tablets,  and  the 
hides  (5i<^«/KXi)  of  the  lonians  were  employed, 
and  that  even  papyrus  was  known  and  used  by 
the  Greeks  long  before  the  time  of  Amabis,  and 
brought  into  Greece  by  Phoenician  merchants. 
Amaais,  according  to  Nitzsch,  only  rendered  the 
use  of  papyrus  more  general  (Gth  century  B.  c), 
whereas  furmrrly  its  use  had  been  confined  to  a 
few.  Thus  Nitzsch  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that 
wilting  was  common  in  Greece  full  one  hundred 
years  before  the  time  which  VVolf  had  supposed, 
namely,  about  the  beginning  of  the  Olympiads  (8th 
century  B.C.),  and  tliat  this  is  the  time  in  which 
the  Homeric  poems  were  committed  to  writing.  If 
this  is  granted,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  poems 
were  also  composed  at  this  time.  Nitzsch  cannot 
prove  that  the  age  of  Homer  was  so  late  as  the 
eighth  century.  The  best  authorities,  as  wo  have 
seen,  plate  Homer  much  earlier,  so  that  we  again 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Homeric  poems 
were  composed  and  handed  down  for  a  lung  time 
without  the  assistance  of  writing.  In  fact,  this 
point  seems  indisputable.  The  nature  of  the  Ho- 
meric langiuige  is  alone  a  sufficient  argimient,  but 
into  this  consideration  Nitzsch  never  entered. 
( Hermann,  Opnsc.  vi.  1,  75  ;  Giese,  d.  AeoL  Dia- 
lect, p.  154.)  The  Homeric  dialect  could  never 
have  attained  that  softness  and  flexibility,  which 
render  it  so  well  adapted  for  versification — that 
v.iriety  of  longer  and  shorter  forms,  which  existed 
together — that  freedom  in  contracting  and  resolving 
vowels,  and  of  forming  the  contractions  into  two 
sylbbics — if  the  practice  of  writing  had  at  that 
time  exercised  the  power,  which  it  necessarily  pos- 
sesses, of  fixing  the  fonns  of  a  language.  (Muller, 
Jlisi,  o/Gr.  Lit.  p.  30.)  The  strongest  proof  is  the 
Aeolic  Digamma,  a  sound  which  existed  at  the 
time  of  the  com])osition  of  the  poems,  and  had  en- 
tirely vanished  from  the  language  when  the  first 
copies  were  made. 

It  is  necessary  therefore  to  admit  Wolfs  first 
position,  that  the  Homeric  poems  were  originally 
not  committed  to  writhjg.  We  proceed  to  examine 
the  conclusions  which  he  draws  from  these  pre- 
mises. 

However  gn\it  the  genius  of  Homer  may  have 
Wen,  says  Wolf,  it  is  quite  incredible  that,  without 
the  assi^>tance  of  writing,  he  could  have  conceived 
ill  his  mind  and  executed  such  extensive  works. 
This  assertion  is  very  Iwld.  **  Who  can  determine,'* 
says  Miiller  ( l/itU.  of  a  reck  Lit.  p.  62),  "how  many 
thousand  verses  a  peition  thoroughly  impregnated 
with  his  subjt.'Ct,  and  absorbed  in  the  contemplation 
nf  it,  might  produce  in  a  year,  and  confide  to  the 
faithful  memory  of  disciples  devoted  to  their  matter 
and  his  art.*"  We  have  instances  of  modem  poets, 
who  have  composed  long  poems  without  writing 
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down  a  single  syllable,  and  have  preienred  them 
faithfully  in  their  memory,  before  committing  them 
to  writing.  And  how  much  more  eatilj  conld  thia 
have  been  done  in  the  time  anterior  to  the  nee  of 
writing,  when  all  those  &caltie8  of  the  mind,  vhidi 
had  to  dispense  with  this  artificial  aitistance,  were 
powerfully  developed,  trained,  and  exercised.  Wa 
must  not  look  uptm  the  old  bards  aa  amateun,  who 
amused  themselves  in  leisure  hours  with  poetical 
compositions,  as  is  the  fashion  now-a-days.  Com- 
position was  their  pnfemon.  All  their  thoughta 
were  concentrated  on  this  one  point,  in  which  and 
for  which  they  lived.  Their  composition  waa, 
moreover,  &cilitated  by  their  having  no  oocauon  to 
invent  complicated  plots  and  wonderiful  atoriet ;  the 
simple  traditions,  on  which  thej  founded  their 
songs,  were  handed  down  to  them  in  a  form  already 
adapted  to  poetical  purposes.  If  now,  in  spite  df 
all  these  advantages,  the  composition  of  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey  was  no  easy  task,  we  must  attribute 
some  superiority  to  the  genius  of  Homer,  which 
caused  his  name  and  his  works  to  acquire  etenud 
glory,  and  covered  all  his  innumerable  predecenon, 
contemporaries,  and  followers,  with  oblivion. 

The  second  conclusion  of  Wolf  is  of  more 
weight  and  importance.  Wlien  people  neither 
wrote  nor  read,  the  only  way  of  publisaing  poema 
was  by  oral  recitation.  The  bards  therefore  of 
the  heroic  age,  as  we  see  from  Homer  himeelf, 
used  to  entertain  their  hearers  at  banqueta,  festival!, 
and  similar  occasions.  On  such  occasions  they 
certainly  could  not  recite  more  than  one  or  two 
rhapsodies.  Now  Wolf  asks  what  could  have  in- 
duced any  one  to  compose  a  poem  of  such  a  length, 
that  it  could  not  be  heard  at  once  ?  All  the  chums 
of  an  artificial  and  poetical  unity,  Taried  by  epi- 
sodes, but  strictly  observed  through  many  hooka, 
must  certainly  be  lost,  if  only  fragments  of  the  poem 
could  be  heard  at  once.  To  refute  this  ai;gumentt 
the  opponents  of  Wolf  were  obliged  to  eeek  £Mr 
occasions  which  afforded  at  least  a  possihiliW  of 
reciting  the  whole  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  Bai^ 
quets  and  small  festivals  were  not  sufficient ;  hut 
there  were  musical  contests  (cKyA'cs), connected  with 
great  national  festivals,  at  which  thousands  anem- 
bled,  anxious  to  hear  and  patient  to  listen.  **  If^** 
says  Muller  (HisL  of  Greek  Lit.  p.  62),  **  the  Athe- 
nians could  at  one  festival  hear  in  aucceesion  about 
nine  tragedies,  three  satyric  dramas,  and  as  many  co- 
medies, without  ever  thinking  that  it  might  be  better 
to  distribute  this  enjoyment  ^ver  the  whole  year, 
why  should  not  the  Greeks  of  earlier  timet  have 
been  able  to  listen  to  the  Iliad  and  Odyseey,  and 
perhaps  other  poems,  at  the  same  festival  ?  Let  na 
beware  of  measuring  by  our  looee  and  detuItMy 
reading  the  intention  of  mind  with  which  a  people 
enthusiastically  devoted  to  such  enjoymenta,  hung 
with  delight  on  the  flowing  strains  of  the  minttrell 
In  short,  there  was  a  time  when  the  Greek  people* 
not  indeed  at  mealt,  but  at  festivals,  and  under  the 
patronage  of  their  hereditary  princes,  heard  and 
enjoyed  these  and  other  less  excellent  poems,  at 
they  were  intended  to  be  heard  and  enjoyed,  via. 
as  comjtiete  tvAoics.'^  This  is  credible  enough,  bat 
it  is  not  quite  so  easy  to  prove  it.  We  know  that« 
in  the  historical  times,  the  Homeric  poema  wen 
recited  at  Athens  at  the  festival  of  the  Panathenaea 
(Lycurg.  c.  Leua;  p.  161) ;  and  that  there  wen 
likewise  contests  of  rhapsodists  at  Sicyon  in  the 
time  of  tlie  tyrant  Cleisthencs  (Herod,  t.  67X  ^ 
Syracuse,  Kpidaurut,  Orchomenut,ThetpiM»  Ac 
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■hm,Cbias,T«M,Oe7vpia.  <S«e  the  atthon  died 
br  MttDer,  Rid.  pu  33.)  Keaod  sv&tnnt  mvaaal 
eoDtesU  {OfL.  651.  aafid  Fra[;>.  4.>t>)»  at  vhick  he 
gaiaed  m  tripod.  ^Ofck  cm&nu  se«B  to  lore 
Uem  erex*  aatenar  to  ^e  tzme  «€  Ho—ix.  and 
are  aOaded  to  ia  tbe  H«x&t;nc  <ie9eriptioa  of  the 
Tkxadan  bard  UtaBrm  ( P,.  it.  5^  %  wbo  oo  his 
nad  from  EarrtBa.  the  aov«f&I  nt^  of  Oedtalta. 
araa  rtmck  btind  at  Dorisca  by  tk«e  Maaes.  and 
deprired  of  bk  eassre  arc.  occsbk  be  bad  boasted 
of  his  abiHtj  to  esetend  erea  vitb  tbe  Mosesw 
(Corapu  Diog.  Laert.  ix.  1.)  It  »  T<mr  hkelj  that 
at  tbe  great  festival  of  PazttocLiaax  ia  A^ia  2kIinor 
saeb  contests  took  ptace  {  Herve.  Ere.  ad  IL  rol. 
▼iiL  jk.  796  ;  Welcker.  £)>.  Cmi.  p-  37 1  ;  Heinrich, 
Pffmimuiiici  p.  142)  ;  bat  st^  in  order  to  fonn  an 
idea  of  tbe  possible  manner  in  vbkb  soch  poems  as 
the  Iliad  and  Odrsser  were  lectted.  ve  mast  hare 
lecoone  to  brpotheses.,  vhkb  bare  at  best  onlr 
internal  probabtlitr,  bat  no  external  anthoricr. 
Sndi  is  tbe  inferrace  diavn  firora  tbe  Later  custom 
at  Athens,  that  sereral  rbapsodists  fol loved  one 
another  in  tbe  recitation  of  the  same  poem  (  Welcker, 
£p,  Cffd,  p.  37 1 ),  azui  the  ftti3  bolder  hypothesis  of 
Nitxscb,  that  the  ncitatioo  lasted  more  than  one 
daj.  (  Vorr.  z.  Ammu  z.  Od.  roL  ii.  p.  21.)  Bat, 
althoagh  the  obscxtrity  of  those  tinier  prevents  as 
firom  obtaining  a  certain  and  po>»tive  re&alt  as  to 
the  way  in  vhich  sach  long  poems  vere  recited, 
Tet  we  cannot  be  indoced  bv  this  cirramstance  to 
doabt  that  tbe  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  and  other  poems 
of  eqoal  length,  were  recited  as  complete  wholes, 
becanse  they  certainly  existed  at  a  time  anterior  to 
the  use  of  writing.  That  soch  wa«  the  case  follows 
of  neeeasitj  from  what  we  know  of  the  Cyclic  poets. 
(See  Proclns,  Ckre$Uiim»aUua  in  Gai^ford^s  Hepkaa- 
tioit.)  The  I  Had  and  Odrsser  contained  onlr  a 
onall  part  of  the  copious  traditions  concerning  the 
Trojan  war.  A  great  nomber  of  poets  andertook 
to  fill  ap  by  separate  poems  the  whole  cycle  of  the 
erents  of  this  war,  from  which  drcomstance  they 
are  commonly  strled  the  CW«c  poett.  The  poem 
Cypria^  most  probably  by  Stasinus,  related  all  the 
erents  which  preceded  the  beginning  of  the  Ilbd 
from  the  birth  of  Helen  to  the  ninth  rear  of  the 
war.  The  JeiJtiopis  and  Jliuptrtia  of  A  retinas 
continued  tbe  narrative  after  the  death  of  Hector, 
and  related  the  arrival  of  the  Amazons,  whose 
^aeen,  Penthcsileia,  is  slain  by  Achillea,  the  death 
and  burial  of  Thersites,  the  arrival  of  Memnon 
with  the  Aethiopians,  who  kills  Antilochos,  and  is 
killed  in  return  by  Achilles,  the  death  of  Achilles 
himself  by  Pari*,  and  the  quarrel  between  Ajax 
and  Ulysses  about  his  arms.  The  poem  of  Arc- 
tinus  then  related  the  death  of  Ajax,  and  all  that 
intervened  between  this  and  the  taking  of  Troy, 
which  formed  the  subject  of  his  second  poem,  the 
Jliupersis.  These  same  events  were  likewise  partly 
treatt'd  by  Lesches,  in  his  Utile  Iluxs^  with  some 
ditTerences  in  tone  and  form.  In  thi^  was  told  the 
arrival  of  Philoctetes,  who  kills  Paris,  that  of 
Neoptolerans,  the  building  of  the  wooden  horse,  the 
cipture  of  the  palladium  by  Ulysses  and  Diomede, 
and,  finally,  the  taking  of  Troy  itself.  The  interval 
between  the  war  and  the  subject  of  the  Odyssey  is 
filled  up  by  the  n-tum  of  the  diiferent  herot'S.  This 
furnished  the  subject  for  the  Xostoi  by  Agias,  a 
poem  dislinguishod  by  great  excellencies  of  com- 
position. The  misfortunes  of  the  two  Atreidae 
fonned  th«  main  part,  and  with  this  were  artfully 
iutcrwovcn  the  adventores  of  all  the  other  heroes, 


except  Llysses.  Tbe  last  adveatiirM  of  Ubraaw* 
after  bis  rettun  to  Ithaca  were  treated  in  tho  IMh> 
oowta  of  Engammon.  AU  these  poens  were  grouped 
round  those  of  Homer,  as  their  comoKMi  ctntnw 
*^  It  is  oedible,**  says  MuUer  (/ML  p.  64)  **^thal 
their  aothon  wne  Homeric  niapiodiats  by  pr»> 
fession  (so  abo  Nitasch,  H^dL  Emtyd^  «.  r,  Odjt»^ 
pp.  400,  401),  to  whom  the  constant  recitation  of 
the  ancient  Homeric  poems  would  natundly  suneat 
the  notion  of  continuing  them  by  essays  of  their 
own  in  a  similar  tone.  HeiKO  too  it  would  bo 
more  likely  to  occur  that  these  poems,  when  they 
were  sung  by  tbe  same  rbapsodists,  would  gradually 
ao|nire  themselves  tb«  name  of  Homeric  epics.^* 
Their  object  of  compktim^  and  spinning  out  the 
poems  of  Homer  is  obrionSk  It  is  necessary  there- 
fore to  suppose  that  the  lUad  and  Odyssey  existed 
entire,  Le.  comprehending  the  same  series  of  events 
which  they  now  comprehend,  al  least  in  the  time 
from  the  6rst  to  the  tenth  Olympiad,  when  Arcti- 
nas,  Agias  (Thiersch,  A<t.  Momac,  iL  5^^),  and 
probably  Stasinus,  litvd.  This  was  a  time  when 
nobody  yet  thought  of  nmding  such  poems^  There- 
fore there  must  have  been  an  opportunity  of  reciting 
in  some  way  or  another,  not  only  the  Homerio 
poems,  bat  those  of  the  Cyclic  poets  also,  which 
wereof  about  equal  length.  (Nituch,  lorr,  t.  ^a- 
■rerik  vol.  ii.  p. '24.)  Tbe  same  result  is  obtained 
from  comparing  the  manner  in  which  Homer  and 
these  Cydic  poets  treat  and  Tiew  mythical  objects, 
A  wide  di^ience  is  observable  on  this  point, 
which  justifies  the  conclusion,  that  as  early  as  the 
period  of  the  composition  of  the  first  of  the  Cyclic 
poema,  viz.  before  the  tenth  Olympiad,  the  Homeric 
poems  had  attained  a  fixed  form,  and  were  no 
loiter,  as  Wolf  supposes,  in  a  state  of  growth  and 
development,  or  else  they  would  have  been  exposed 
to  the  inflomoe  of  the  diflfeient  opini<His  which  th^i 
prevailed  respecting  mythical  subjects.  This  is  tbe 
only  inference  we  can  draw  fnnn  an  inquiry  into 
tbe  Cydic  poets.  Wolf^  however,  who  denied  the 
existence  of  long  epic  poets  previous  to  the  use  of 
a-riting,  becanse  he  thought  they  could  not  be  re- 
cited as  wholes,  and  who  consequently  denied  that 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  possessed  an  artificial  or 
poetical  unity,  thought  to  find  a  proof  of  this  pro- 
position in  the  CycOc  poems,  in  which  he  professed 
to  see  no  other  unity  than  that  which  is  afforded 
by  the  natural  sequence  of  events.  Now  we  are 
almost  unable  to  form  an  accurate  opinion  of  the 
poetical  merits  of  those  poems,  of  which  we  pos- 
sess only  dry  prosaic  extracts  ;  but,  granting  that 
they  did  not  attain  a  high  degree  of  poetical  per- 
fection, and  particularly,  that  they  were  destitute 
of  poetical  unity,  still  we  are  not  on  this  account 
at  liberty  to  infer  that  the  poems  of  Hnntf,  their 
great  example,  are  likewise  destitute  of  this  unity. 
But  this  is  the  next  proposition  of  Woli^  which 
therefore  we  must  now  proceed  to  discuss. 

Wolf  observes  that  Aristotle  first  derived  the 
laws  of  epic  poetry  from  the  examples  which 
be  found  laid  down  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey. 
It  was  for  this  reason,  says  Wol^  that  people 
never  thought  of  suspecting  that  those  examples 
themselves  were  destitute  of  that  poetical  unity 
which  Aristotle,  from  a  contempladon  of  them^ 
drew  up  as  a  principal  requisite  for  this  kind  of 
poetry.  It  was  trananitted,  says  Wol^  bj  old 
traditions  bow  once  Achilles  withdrew  from  the 
battle  ;  how,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  the 
great  hero,  who  akme  awed  the  Trojana,  the  Greeks 
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were  worsted  ;  how  Achillea  at  last  allowed  his 
friend  Putroclus  to  protect  the  Greeks  ;  and  how, 
finally,  he  revenged  the  death  of  Patroclus  by  kill- 
ing Hector.  This  simple  course  of  the  story  Wolf 
thinks  would  have  been  treated  by  any  other  poet 
in  very  much  the  same  manner  as  we  now  read  it 
in  the  Iliad  ;  and  he  nmintains  that  there  is  no 
unity  in  it  except  a  chronological  one,  in  so  Csr 
AS  we  have  a  narration  of  the  events  of  several 
days  in  succession.  Nay,  he  continues,  if  we  ex- 
amine closely  the  six  last  books,  we  shall  find  that 
they  have  nothing  to  do  with  what  is  stated  in  the 
introduction  as  the  object  of  the  poem, — namely, 
tlie  tvrath  of  Achilies.  This  wrath  subsides  with 
the  death  of  Patroclus,  and  what  follows  is  a 
wrath  of  a  different  kind,  which  does  not  belong 
to  the  former.  The  composition  of  the  Odyssey 
is  not  viewed  with  greater  favour  by  Wolf.  The 
journey  of  Tclcmachus  to  Pylos  and  Sparta,  the 
Kojourn  of  Ulysses  in  the  island  of  Calypso,  the 
stories  of  his  wanderings,  were  originaily  inde- 
pendent songs,  which,  as  they  happened  to  fit  into 
one  another,  were  afterwards  connected  into  oue 
whole,  at  a  time  when  literature,  the  arts,  and  a 
giMieral  cultivation  of  the  mind  began  to  flourish  in 
CJreece,  supported  by  the  important  art  of  writing. 
These  bold  propositions  have  met  with  almost 
universal  disapprobation.  Still  this  is  a  subject  on 
which  reasoniug  and  demonstration  are  very  preca- 
rious and  almost  impossible.  The  feelings  and 
tastes  of  every  individual  must  determine  the 
mutter.  But  to  oppose  to  Wolfs  sceptical  views 
the  judgment  of  a  man  whose  autliority  on  matters 
of  taste  is  as  great  as  on  thone  of  learning,  we  copy 
what  Miiller  says  on  this  subject : — *'  All  the  laws 
whicli  reflection  and  experience  can  suggest  for  the 
epic  form  are  observed  (in  Homer)  with  the  most 
n^lined  taste  ;  all  the  means  are  employed  by 
which  the  general  effect  can  be  heightened." — "The 
anger  of  Achilles  is  an  event  which  did  not  long 
pn^cede  the  final  destruction  of  Troy,  inasmuch  as 
it  produced  the  death  of  Hector,  who  was  the  de- 
fender of  the  citv.  It  was  doubtless  the  ancient 
tradition,  established  long  before  Homer^s  time, 
that  Hector  had  been  slain  by  Achilles  in  revenge 
for  the  shiughter  of  his  friend  Patroclus,  whose  faJl 
in  battle,  unprotected  by  the  son  of  Thetis,  was 
explained  by  the  tradition  to  have  arisen  from  the 
anger  of  Achilles  against  the  other  Greeks  for  an 
af)ront  offered  to  him,  and  his  consequent  retire- 
ment from  the  contest  Now  the  poet  seizes,  as 
the  most  critical  and  momentous  period  of  the 
action,  the  conversion  of  Achilles  from  the  foe  of 
the  Greeks  into  that  of  the  Trojans  *  for  as  on  the 
one  hand  the  sudden  revolution  in  the  fortunes  of 
war,  thus  occasioned,  places  the  prowess  of  Achilles 
in  the  strongest  light,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
change  of  his  firm  and  resolute  mind  must  have 
been  the  more  touching  to  the  feelings  of  the  hear- 
ers. From  this  centre  of  interest  there  springs  a 
long  preparation  and  gradual  developement,  since 
not  only  the  cause  of  the  anger  of  Achilles,  but 
also  the  defeats  of  the  Greeks  occasioned  by  that 
anger,  were  to  lie  narrated  ;  and  the  display  of  the 
insufficiency  of  all  the  other  heroes  at  the  same  time 
offered  the  best  opportunity  for  exhibiting  their 
M'veral  excellencies.  It  is  in  the  arrangement  of 
this  preparatory  part  and  its  connection  with  the 
catastrophe,  that  the  poet  displays  his  perfect  ac- 
quaintance with  all  the  mysteries  of  poetical  com- 
jvNiitiun ;  and  in  his  continual  j>oBtponcmeut  of  the 
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crifiis  of  the  action,  and  his  scanty  nrelationi  with 
respect  to  the  pUin  of  the  entire  wwk,  he  ahow*  a 
maturity  of  knowledge  which  is  attoniahing  for  so 
early  an  age.  To  fdi  appearance,  the  poet,  after 
certain  obstacles  have  been  first  OTercome,  tends 
only  to  one  point,  viz.  to  increase  perpetually  the 
disasters  of  the  Greeks,  which  they  have  drawn  on 
themselves  by  the  injury  offered  to  Achilles  ;  and 
Zeus  himself,  at  the  beginning,  is  made  to  pro- 
nounce, as  coming  from  himself,  the  vengeance  and 
consequent  exaltation  of  the  son  of  Thetis.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  the  poet  phiinly  showa  hit 
wish  to  excite,  in  the  feelings  of  an  attentive  hearer, 
an  anxious  and  perpetually  increasing  desiie  not 
only  to  see  the  Greeks  saved  firom  deetmetion,  but 
also  that  the  unbearable  and  more  than  hnmaa 
haughtiness  and  pride  of  Achilles  should  be  broken. 
Doth  these  ends  are  attained  through  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  iecrvt  cotauei  qfZeusy  whidi  he  did  not 
communicate  to  Thetis,  and  through  her  to  Achilles 
(who,  if  he  had  known  it,  would  have  given  up  all 
enmity  against  the  Achaeans),  but  only  to  Ueia, 
and  to  her  not  till  the  middle  of  the  poem ;  and 
Achilles,  through  the  loss  of  his  dearest  firiend, 
whom  he  had  sent  to  battle  not  to  save  the  Greeks^ 
but /or  his  own  glory^  suddenly  changes  hit  hoetile 
attitude  towards  the  Greeks,  and  is  overpowered 
by  entirely  opposite  feelings.  In  this  maniwr  the 
exaltation  of  the  son  of  Thetis  it  united  to  that 
almost  imperceptible  operation  of  destiny,  whidi 
the  Greeks  were  required  to  observe  in  all  honum 
affairs.  To  remove  from  this  collection  of  variooa 
actions,  conditions,  and  feelings  any  substantial 
part,  as  not  necessarily  belonging  to  it,  nt>u]d  in 
fact  be  to  dismember  a  living  whole,  the  parts  of 
which  would  necessarily  lose  their  vitality.  As  in 
an  organic  body  life  does  not  dwell  in  one  tingle 
point,  but  requires  a  union  of  certain  systems  aud 
members,  so  the  internal  connection  of  the  Iliad 
rests  on  the  union  of  certain  parts  ;  and  neither 
the  interesting  introduction  describing  the  defeat 
of  the  Greeks  up  to  the  burning  of  the  ship  of  Pn>- 
tesilaus,  nor  the  turn  of  affairs  brought  abont  bj 
the  death  of  Patroclus,  nor  the  final  pacification 
of  the  anger  of  Achilles,  could  be  spared  from  the 
Iliad,  when  the  fruitful  seed  of  such  a  poem  had 
once  been  sown  in  the  soul  of  Homer,  and  bad 
begun  to  develop  its  growth.*'  {HiaU  of  Gr.  LiL 
p.  48,  &c.) 

If  we  yield  our  assent  to  these  convincing  re- 
flections, we  shall  hardly  need  to  defend  the  uni^ 
of  the  Odyssey,  which  has  always  been  admired  at 
one  of  the  greatest  masterpieces  of  Greek  geniot, 
against  the  aggressions  of  Wol^  who  coold  mate 
easily  believe  that  chance  and  learned  oompilen 
had  produced  this  poem,  by  connecting  looee  mde> 
pendent  pieces,  than  that  it  should  have  tpmng 
from  the  mind  of  a  single  man.  Nitssch  (HoIL 
Encyclop,  s,  v,  Odysaee^  and  Anmerk,  z,  Odyu.  vol. 
ii.  pref.)  has  endeavoured  to  exhibit  the  nnitv  of 
the  plan  of  this  poem.  He  has  divided  the  whole 
into  four  large  sections,  in  each  of  which  there  are 
again  subdivisions  fiicilitatijig  the  distribntion  of 
the  recital  for  several  rhapsodists  and  several  days. 
1.  The  first  part  treats  of  tMe  absent  Uljfuei  (bookt 
i. — iv.).  Here  we  are  introduced  to  the  ttate  of 
af!airs  in  Ithaca  during  the  absence  of  Ulyieea. 
Telemachus  goes  to  Pylos  and  Sparta  to  atcertain 
the  fiite  of  his  father.  2.  7%e  mng  cf  (he  tHrnrm^ 
Ui^MBCM  (books  V. — xiii.  9*2)  it  natunlly  diTided 
into  two  parts ;  tho  first  containt  the  deputiire  i|f 
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Uljnes  firom  Calypso,  and  his  arrival  and  reception 
in  Scheria  ;  the  second  the  narration  of  his  wan- 
derings. 3.  T%e  song  cf  Ulysses  meditating  revenge 
(book  xiii.  92 — xix).  Here  the  two  threads  of 
the  story  are  united  ;  Ulysses  is  conreyed  to 
Ithaca,  and  is  met  in  the  cott^^e  of  Eumaeus  by 
his  son,  who  has  jast  returned  from  Sparta.  4. 
T%e  9cmg  ofUkt  revenging  and  reconciled  Ulysses  (xx. 
— xxir.)  brings  all  the  manifold  wrongs  of  the 
soitont  and  the  sufferings  of  Ulysses  to  the  desired 
and  long-expected  conclusion.  Although  we  main- 
tain the  unity  of  both  the  Homeric  poems,  we  can- 
not deny  that  they  have  sufifered  greatly  from  in- 
terpolations, omissions,  and  alterations ;  and  it  is 
only  by  admitting  some  original  poetical  whole, 
that  we  are  able  to  discover  those  parts  which  do 
not  belong  to  this  whole.  Wolf,  therefore,  in 
pointing  out  some  parts  as  spurious,  has  been  led 
into  an  inconsistency  in  his  demonstration,  since  he 
is  obliged  to  acknowledge  something  as  the  genuine 
centre  of  the  two  poems,  which  he  must  suppose  to 
hare  been  spun  out  more  and  more  by  subsequent 
rfaapsodists.  This  altered  view,  which  is  distinctly 
pronounced  in  the  preface  to  his  edition  of  Homer 
(2nd  edit,  of  1795,  towards  the  end  of  the  pref.), 
appears  already  in  the  Prolegomena  (p.  123),  and 
has  been  subsequently  embraced  by  Hermann  and 
other  critics.  It  is,  as  we  have  said,  a  necessary 
consequence  horn  the  discovery  of  interpolations. 
These  interpolations  are  particularly  apparent  in 
the  first  part  of  the  Iliad.  The  catiUogue  of  tiie 
ships  has  long  been  recognised  as  a  later  addition, 
and  can  be  omitted  without  leaving  the  slightest 
gap.  The  battles  from  the  third  to  the  seventh 
book  seem  almost  entirely  foreign  to  the  plan  of  the 
Iliad.  Zeus  appears  to  have  quite  forgotten  his 
promise  to  Thetis,  that  he  would  honour  her  son 
by  letting  Agamemnon  feel  his  absence.  The 
Greeks  are  far  from  feeling  this.  Diomede  fights 
successfully  even  against  gods  ;  the  Trojans  are 
driven  back  to  the  town.  In  an  assembly  of  the 
pods  (iv.  init.),  the  glory  of  Achilles  is  no  motive 
to  deliver  Troy  from  her  fate  ;  it  is  not  till  the 
eighth  book  that  Zeus  all  at  once  seems  mind- 
ful of  his  promise  to  Thetis.  The  preceding  five 
^^v»ks  are  not  only  loosely  connected  with  the 
whole  of  the  poem,  but  even  with  one  another. 
I'he  single  combat  between  Mcnclaus  and  Paris 
(book  iii.),  in  which  the  former  was  on  the  point 
of  despatching  the  seducer  of  his  wife,  is  inter- 
rupted by  the  treacherous  shot  of  Pandarus.  In 
ilie  next  book  all  this  is  forgotten.  The  Greeks 
ni'ither  claim  Helen  as  the  prize  of  the  victory  of 
Mi-nelaus,  nor  do  they  complain  of  a  breach  of  the 
oath  :  no  god  revenges  the  perjury.  Paris  in  the 
sixth  l>ook  sits  quietly  at  home,  where  Hector 
severely  upbraids  him  for  his  cowardice  and  retire- 
ment from  war  ;  to  which  Paris  makes  no  reply, 
and  does  not  plead  that  he  had  only  just  encoun- 
tered Menelaus  in  deadly  fight.  The  tenth  book, 
containing  the  nocturnal  expedition  of  Ulysses  and 
Diomede,  in  which  they  kill  the  Thracian  king 
Khesus  and  take  his  horses,  is  avowedly  of  later 
oriirin.  (Schol.  Ven.  cui  II.  x.  1.)  No  reference 
is  subsequently  made  by  any  of  the  Greeks  or 
Trojans  to  this  gallant  deed.  The  two  heroes  were 
sent  as  spies,  but  they  never  narrate  the  result  of 
their  expedition  ;  not  to  speak  of  many  other  im- 
probabilities. To  enumerate  all  those  passages 
which  are  reasonably  suspected  as  interpolated, 
would  lead  us  too  far.     MuUer  {Ibid.  p.  50)  very 
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judiciously   assigns  **  two   principal    motives   for 
this  extension  of  the  poem  beyond  its  original  plan, 
which  might  have  exercised  an  influence  on  the 
mind  of  Homer  himself,  but  had  still  more  power- 
ful effects  upon  his  successors,  the  later  Homerids. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  clear  that  a  design  mani- 
fested itself  at  an  ^u'ly  period  to  make  this  poem 
complete  in  itself,  so  that  all  the  subjects,  descrip- 
tions, and  actions  which  could  alone  give  an  inte- 
rest to  a  poem  on  the  entire  trar,  might  find  a  place 
within  the  limits  of  this  composition.  For  this  pur- 
pose, it  is  not  improbable  that  many  lays  of  earlier 
bards,  who  had  sung  single  adventures  of  the  Troja* 
war,  were  laid  under  contribution,  and  that  the 
finest  parts  of  them  were  adopted  into  the  new 
poem,  it  being  the  natural  course  of  popular  poetry 
propagated  by  oral   tradition,   to  treat   the   best 
thoughts  of  previous  poets  as  common  property, 
and  to  give  them  a  new  life  by  working  them  up 
in  a  different  context.**     Thus  it  would   be  ex- 
pLiined  why  it  is  not  before  the  ninth  year  of  the 
war  that  the  Greeks  build  a  wall  round  their  camp, 
and  think  of  deciding  the  war  by  single  combat. 
For  the  same  reason  the  catalogue  of  the  ships 
could  find  a  place  in  the  Iliad,  as  well  as  the  view 
of  Helen  and  Priam  from  the  walls  {TtixoffKowla)^ 
by  which  we  become  acquainted  with  the  chief 
heroes  among  the  Greeks,  who  were  certainly  not 
unknown  to  Priam  till  so  late  a  period  of  the  war. 
**  The  other  motive  for  the  great  extension  of  the 
preparatory  part  of  the  catastrophe  may,  it  appears, 
be  traced  to  a  certain  conflict  between  the  plan  of 
the  poet  and  his  own  patriotic  feelings.    An  atten- 
tive  reader  cannot  fail    to   observe   that,   while 
Homer  intends  that  the  Greeks  should  be  made  to 
suffer  severely  from  the  anger  of  Achilles,  he  is  yet, 
as  it  were,  retarded  in  his  progress  towards  that 
end  by  a  natural  endeavour  to  avenge  the  death  of ' 
each  Greek  by  that  of  a  yet  more  illustrious  Trojan, 
and  thus  to  increase  the  glory  of  the  numerous 
Achaean  heroes,  so  that  even  on  the  days  in  which 
the  Greeks  are  defeated,  more  Trojans  than  Greeks 
are  described  as  being  slain.** 

The  Odyssey  has  experienced  similar  exten- 
sions, which,  far  from  inducing  us  to  believe  in 
an  atomistical  origin  of  the  poem,  only  show  that 
the  original  plan  has  been  here  and  there  ob- 
scured. The  poem  opens  with  an  assembly  of 
the  gods,  in  which  Athene  complains  of  the  long 
detention  of  Ulysses  in  Ogygia ;  Zeus  is  of  her 
opinion.  She  demands  to  send  Hermes  to  Calypso 
with  an  order  from  Zeus  to  dismiss  Ulysses, 
whilst  she  herself  goes  to  Ithaca  to  incite  young 
Telemachus  to  determined  steps.  But  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifth  book  we  have  almost  the  same  pro- 
ceedings, the  same  assembly  of  the  gods,  the  same 
comphiints  of  Athene,  the  same  assent  of  Zeus, 
who  now  at  last  sends  his  messenger  to  the  island 
of  Calypso.  Telemachus  refuses  to  stay  with  Me- 
nelaus ;  he  is  anxious  to  return  home ;  and  still, 
without  our  knowing  how  and  why,  he  remains  at 
Sparta  for  a  time  which  seems  disproportionably 
long ;  for  on  his  return  to  Ithaca  he  meets  Ulysses, 
who  had  in  the  meantime  built  his  ship,  passed 
twenty  days  on  the  sea,  and  three  days  with  tha 
Phaeacians. 

Nitzsch  (Anmerk,  x,  Odyssey,  Tol.  iL  pre£  pu 
xUL)  has  tried  to  remove  these  difficulties,  but  ha 
does  not  deny  extensive  interpolations,  particularly 
in  the  eighth  book,  where  the  song  of  Demo* 
docos  concerning  Ares  and  Aphrodite  is  very  tut* 
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picious ;  in  the  nineteenth,  the  recognition  of 
Ulywea  by  his  old  nurse,  and,  most  of  all,  some 
parts  towards  the  end.  All  that  follows  after 
xxiiL  296  was  dedared  spurious  even  by  the 
Alexandrine  critics  Aristophanes  and  Aristar- 
chus.  Spohn  (Comment,  de  ejrtrcm.  Odysseae  Parie^ 
1816)  has  proved  the  validity  of  this  judgment 
almost  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt.  Yet,  as 
^[iiller  and  Nitzsch  observe,  it  is  very  likely 
that  the  original  Odyssey  wai  concluded  in  a 
somewhat  similar  manner ;  in  particular,  we  can 
hardly  do  without  the  recognition  of  Laertes,  who 
is  so  often  alluded  to  in  the  course  of  the  poem, 
and  without  some  reconciliation  of  Ulysses  with 
the  friends  of  the  murdered  suitors.  The  second 
jSecyia  (xxiv.  init.)  is  evidently  spurious,  and,  like 
inaiiy  parUf  oi  the  first  Neepa  (xL),  most  likely 
taken  from  a  similar  passage  in  the  Nostoi,  in 
which  was  narrated  the  arrivid  of  Agamemnon  in 
Hades.  (Pans.  x.  23.  §  4.) 

Considering  all  these  interpolations  and  the  ori- 
ginal unity,  which  has  only  been  obscured  and  not 
destroyed  by  them,  we  must  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  Homeric  puems  were  originally  com- 
posed as  poetical  wholes,  but  that  a  long  oral  tra- 
dition gave  occasion  to  great  altcratioBs  in  their 
original  form. 

We  have  hitherto  considered  only  the  negative 
port  of  Wolfs  arguments.  He  denied,  1st,  the  ex- 
istence of  the  art  of  writing  at  the  time  when  the 
Homeric  poems  were  composed  ;  2d.  the  possibility 
of  composing  and  delivering  them  without  that  art ; 
and,  Srdly,  their  poetical  unity.  From  these  pre- 
mises he  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  Homeric 
poems  originated  as  small  songs,  unconnected  with 
one  another,  which,  after  being  preserved  in  this 
state  for  a  long  time,  were  at  length  put  together. 
The  agents,  to  whom  he  attributed  these  two  tasks 
of  composing  and  preserving  on  the  one  hand,  and 
of  collecting  and  combining  on  the  other,  are  the 
rhapsodists  and  Peisistratus. 

The  subject  of  the  rhapsodists  is  one  of  the  most 
Cf)mplicated  and  diflicult  of  all ;  because  the  fact  is, 
that  we  know  very  little  about  them,  and  thus  a 
lar^e  field  is  opened  to  conjecture  and  hypothesis. 
(Wolf, rrol«ff.  p.  96  ;  Nitzsch,  Prof,  ad  PlaU  Ion.; 
Heyne,  2.  Ercurs.  ad  II.  24  ;  Bockh,  ad  Pind, 
Nem.  ii.  1,  Isthm.  iii.  55  ;  Nitzsch,  Indapattdae, 
iSfc.  Hiistor.  crit.  ;  Kreuser,  d,  Horn,  Rhapsod.) 
Wolf  derives  the  name  of  rhapsodist  from  pAirrtiv 
^fii^yy  which  he  interprets  breviora  carmiua  modo  et 
ordine  ptiblicae  rccitatumi  apto  conncdere.  These 
breviora  carmina  are  the  rhapsodici  of  which  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey  consist,  not  indeed  containing 
originally  one  book  each,  as  they  do  now,  but 
snnictimes  more  and  sometimes  less.  The  nature 
and  condition  of  these  rhapM)dists  may  be  learned 
from  Homer  himself,  where  they  appear  as  singing 
at  the  banquets,  games,  and  festivals  of  the  princes, 
and  are  held  in  high  honour.  {Od.  iiL  267,  xviiL 
.'iU3.)  In  fact,  the  first  rhapsodists  were  thepoeta 
themselves,  just  as  the  first  dramatic  poets  were 
the  first  actors.  Therefore  Homer  and  llesiod  are 
said  to  have  rhapsodised.  (Pkit  Rep.  x.  p.  600  ; 
Schol.  atl  Pind.  Xem.  ii.  1.)  We  nmst  imagine 
that  these  minstrels  were  spread  over  all  Greece, 
and  that  they  did  not  confine  themselves  to  the 
recital  of  the  Homeric  poems.  One  class  of  rhap- 
sodists at  Chios,  the  llomcrids  (Harpocrat.  «.  r. 
'O^T7p{8ai),  who  called  themselves  descendants  of 
the  poet,  poMCSsed   these  particular  poems,  and 
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transmitted  them  to  their  disciples  by  onJ  tMclm^, 
and  not  by  writing.  This  kind  of  oral  ^•■^^^^g  was 
most  carefully  cultivated  in  Greece  even  when 
the  use  of  writing  was  quite  common.  The  tngic 
and  comic  poets  employed  no  other  way  of  training 
the  actors  than  this  oral  SiSooncaAfOi  with  which 
the  greatest  accuracy  wai  combined.  Therefore, 
says  Woli^  it  is  not  likely  that,  although  not  con- 
mitted  to  writing,  the  Homeric  poemi  underwent 
very  great  changes  by  a  long  ond  tradition ;  only 
it  is  impossible  that  they  should  have  remained 
quite  utudiered.  Many  of  the  riiapsodists  were  not 
destitute  of  poetical  genius,  or  they  acqaired  it  by 
the  constant  recitation  of  those  beaatiiul  lays.  Why 
should  they  not  have  sometimes  adapted  their 
recitation  to  the  immediate  occasbn,  or  even  have 
endeavoured  to  make  some  passages  better  than 
thev  were  ? 

^Ve  can  admit  almost  all  this,  without  drawing 
from  it  Wolf  *s  conclusion.  Does  not  such  a  con- 
dition of  the  rhapsodists  agree  as  well  with  the 
task  which  we  assign  to  them,  of  preserving  and 
reciting  a  poem  which  already  existed  as  a  wh<^  P 
Even  the  etymology  of  the  name  of  rh^Modisty 
which  is  surprisingly  inconsistent  with  WolTs 
general  view,  fiivours  that  of  his  adversaries. 
Wolfs  fimdiucental  opinion  is,  that  the  original 
songs  were  unconnected  and  singly  recited.  How 
then  can  the  rhapsodists  have  obtained  their 
name  from  connecting  poems  ?  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  Homeric  poems  originally  existed  as  wholes, 
and  the  rhapsodists  eonMccted  the  single  parts  of 
these  wholes  for  public  recitation,  they  might  per- 
haps be  called  **  connecters  of  songs.**  Bat  this  ety- 
mology has  not  appeared  satisfactory  to  some,  who 
have  thought  that  this  process  would  rather  be  a 
keeping  together  than  a  putting  together.  They 
have  therefore  supposed  that  the  w(Hrd  was  derived 
from  p6€ios,  the  staff  or  ensign  of  the  bards  (Hes. 
Theog.  30) ;  an  etymology  which  seemed  oonnto* 
nanced  by  Pindar^s  (Inthtn.  iii.  5)  expression  ^oCBor 
l^tnrctrW  iw^v.  But  Pindar  in  another  pas- 
sage gives  the  other  etymology  (A^ess.  ii  1); 
and,  besides,  it  does  not  appear  how  fw^Zot 
could  be  formed  from  p<i/S9oSj  which  would  make 
Pa/SZ^i6s.  Others,  therefore,  have  thought  of 
/^((irir  (a  stick),  and  formed  pcanff^/Hit^  ^—Juidofc 
But  even  this  will  not  do  ;  for  leaving  out  of  Tiew 
that  ^awis  does  not  occur  in  the  signification  of 
^a^os^  the  word  would  be  pcarJi^fi6s,  Nothing  is 
left,  therefore,  but  the  etymology  from  ^chrreir 
t^dsy  which  is  only  to  be  interpreted  in  the  proper 
way.  Miillcr  (find.  p.  S3)  says  that  ^w^w 
**■  signifies  nothing  more  than  the  peculiar  method  of 
epic  recitation^''*  consisting  in  some  hi^pitcbed 
sonorous  dechunations,  with  certain  simple  modu- 
lations of  the  voice,  not  in  singing  regularly  ae- 
companicd  by  an  instrument,  which  was  the  method 
of  reciting  lyrical  poetry.  *^  Every  poem^**  says 
Miiller,  **  can  be  rhapsodised  which  u  composed  in 
an  epic  tone,  and  in  which  the  verses  are  of  equal 
length,  without  being  distributed  into  cocrenond- 
ing  parts  of  a  hirger  whole,  strophes,  <ur  similar 
systems.  Rhapsodists  were  also  not  improperiy 
called  oTixs^of,  because  all  the  poems  which  they 
recited  were  composed  in  single  lines  independent 
of  each  other  (crrixoi).**  He  thinks,  therefiue,  that 
pdirrtiv  ^2h{r  denotes  the  coupling  tc^ther  of  venes 
without  any  considerable  divisions  ot  pauses ;  i» 
other  words,  the  even,  continuous,  and  unbioken 
flow  of  the  epic  poem.    But  ^^  does  not  neaii  a 
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;  and  besides  a  reference  to  the  manner  of  epic 
recitation,  as  different  from  that  of  lyrical  poetry, 
could  only  be  imparted  to  the  word  ^a^<^3;  at  a 
time  when  lyrical  composition  and  recitation  ori- 
ginated, that  is,  not  before  Archilochus.  Previous 
to  that  time  the  meaning  of  rhapsodist  must  have 
been  different.  In  fine,  we  do  not  see  why  ^w- 
r€t9  t^dds  should  not  have  been  used  in  the  signifi- 
cation of  planning  and  making  lays,  as  pSrrtiv 
Kcucd  is  to  plan  or  make  mischief.  But  whatever 
may  be  the  right  derivation  of  the  word,  and 
whatever  may  have  been  the  nature  and  condition 
of  the  rhapsodists,  so  much  is  evident  that  no  sup- 
port can  be  derived  fix)m  this  point  for  Wolfs 
position.  We  pass  on,  therefore,  to  the  last  ques- 
tion,— the  collection  of  the  Homeric  poems  ascribed 
to  Peisistratns. 

Solon  made  the  first  step  towards  that  which 
Peisistratns  accomplished.  Of  him  Diogenes  La- 
ertios  (L  57)  says,  rd  '0/xr|poi;  i^  Ovo6o\rjs 
iypai^9  Pa^^Stiadai,  i.  e.,  according  to  Wolffs  inter- 
pretation, Solon  did  not  allow  the  rhapsodists  to 
recite  arbitrarily,  as  they  had  been  wont  to  do, 
inch  songs  successively  as  were  not  connected  with 
one  another,  but  he  ordered  that  they  should 
rehearse  those  parts  which  were  according  to  the 
thread  of  the  story  sttggested  to  them.  Peisistra- 
tos  did  not  stop  here.  The  unanimous  voice  of  an- 
tiquity ascribed  to  him  the  merit  of  having  collected 
the  disjointed  and  confused  poems  of  Humer,  and 
of  having  first  committed  them  to  writing.  (Cic.  de 
Or,  iii.  34  ;  Pans.  vii.  26  ;  Joseph,  c.  Ap,  i.  2  ; 
Aelian,  V.  If.  xiii.  14  ;  Liban.  Pancg.  in  Jtdian. 
ip.170,  Reisk.  &c)» 

In  what  light  Wolf  viewed  this  tradition  has  been 
already  mentioned.  He  held  it  to  have  been  the  first 
step  that  was  taken  in  order  to  connect  the  loose  and 
incoherent  songs  into  continued  and  uninterrupted 
stories,  and  to  preserve  the  union  which  he  had 
thus  imparted  to  these  poems  by  first  committing 
them  to  writing.  Pausanias  mentions  associates 
(cTflupoi)  of  Peisistratus,  who  assisted  him  in  his 
undertaking.  These  associates  Wolf  thought  to 
have  been  the  hiaffK^vaaral  mentioned  sometimes 
in  the  Scholia ;  but  in  this  he  was  evidently 
mistaken.  Aiao-Kcuaorai  are,  in  the  phraseology 
of  the  Scholia,  interftoiatorg,  and  not  arrangers. 
(Heinrich,  de  Diask.  Jlomericis ;  Lehrs,  Aris- 
Uirchi  8/ud.  Horn.  p.  349.)  Another  weak  point 
in  Wolf's  reasoning  is,  that  he  says  that  Peisis- 
tratus was  the  first  who  committed  the  Homeric 
poems  to  writing ;  this  is  expressly  stated  by 
none  of  the  ancient  writers.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  before  Peisistratus,  persons  began 
in  various  parts  of  Ureeco,  and  particularly  in 
Asia    Minor,   which   was   far   in  advance  of  the 

*  It  is  ridiculous  to  what  absurdity  this  tra- 
dition has  been  spun  out  by  the  ignonmce  of  later 
scholiasts.  Diomedes  (Villois.  Anecd.  Gr.  ii.  p. 
1 82)  tells  a  long  story,  how  that  at  one  time  the 
Homeric  poems  were  pjirtially  destroyed  either  by 
fire  or  water  or  earthquakes,  and  parts  were  scat- 
tered here  and  there  ;  so  tliat  some  persons  had 
one  hundred  verses,  others  two  hundred,  others  a 
thousand.  He  further  states  that  Peisistratus  col- 
lected all  the  persons  who  were  in  possession  of 
Homeric  verses,  and  paid  them  for  each  verse  ;  and 
that  he  then  ordered  seventy  grammarians  to  ar- 
range these  verses,  which  task  was  best  performed 
by  Zenodotus  and  Aristarchus. 
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motheivcountry,  to  write  down  parts  of  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey,  although  we  are  not  disposed   to 
extend   this   hypothesis   so  far  as  Nitasch,  who 
thinks  that  there  existed  in  the  days  of  Peisistratus 
numbers  of  copies,  so  that  Peisistratus  only  com- 
pared and  revised  them,  in  order  to  obtain  a  correct 
copy  for  the  use  of  the  Athenian  festivals.   Whom 
Peisistratus  employed  in   his  undertaking  Wolf 
could  only  conjecture.    The  poet  Onomacritus  lived 
at  that  time  at  Athens,  and  was  engaged  in  similar 
pursuits  respecting  the  old  poet  Musaeus.    Besides 
him.  Wolf  thought  of  a  certain  Orpheus  of  Croton ; 
but  nothing  certain  was  known  on  this  point,  till 
Professor  Uitschl  discovered,  in  a  MS.  of  Phiutus 
at  Rome,  an  old  Latin  scholion  translated  from  the 
Greek  of  Tzetzes  (published  in  Cramer^s  Aneo- 
data).    This  scholion  gives  the  name  of  four  poets 
who  assisted  Peisistratus,  viz.  Onomacritus,  Zopy- 
rus,  Orpheus,  and  a  fourth,  whose  name  is  cor- 
rupted, Concylus.    (Ritschl,  de  Alex,   Bill.  u.  d. 
iMinmlung  d.  Horn.  Gedichte  durch  Peitittr.  1838  ; 
Id.  CorvUar,  Disput,  de  BiU.  Alex,  deque  Peisiatr, 
Curis  Horn,  1 840).     These  persons  may  have  in- 
terpolated some  passages,  as  it  suited  the  pride  of 
the  Athenians  or  the  political  purposes  of  their 
patron  Peisistratus.     In  fact,  Onomacritus  is  parti- 
cuUu-ly  charged  with  having  interpohited  Od,  xi 
()04  {Schol.  Harlei.  ed.  Porson.  ad  loc.).  The  Athe- 
nians were  generally  believed  to  have  had  no  part 
in  the  Trojan  war  ;  therefore  //.  ii  547,  652 — 554, 
were  marked  by  the  Alexandrine  critics  as  spurious, 
and  for  similar  reasons  Od,  vii.  80,  81,  and  Od,  iii. 
308.     But  how  unimportant  are  these  alterations 
in  comparison  with  the  long  interpolations  which 
must  be  attributed  to  the  rhapsodists  previous  to 
Peisistratus  !    It  must  be  confessed  that  these  four 
men  accomplished  their  task,  on  the  whole,  with 
great  accuracy.     However  inclined  we  may  be  to 
attribute  this  accuracy  less  to  their  critical  investiga- 
tions and  conscientiousness,  than  to  the  impossi- 
bility of  making  great  changes  on  account  of  the 
general  knowledge  of  what  was  genuine,  through 
the  number  of  existing  copies ;  and  although  we 
may,  on  the  whole,  be  induced,  afUr  Wolfs  ex- 
aggerations, to  think  little  of  the  merits  of  Peisis- 
tiiitus,  still  we  must  allow  that   the   praise  be- 
stowed on  Peisistratus  by  the  ancient  writers  is 
too  great  and  too  general  to  allow  us  to  admit  of 
Nitzsch's  opinion,  that  he  only  compared  and  ex- 
amined various  MSS.    I^  then,  it  does  not  follow, 
as  Wolf  thought,  that  the  Homeric  poems  never 
formed  a  whole  before  Peisistratus,  it  is  at  the  same 
time  undeniable  that  to  Peisistratus  we  owe  the  first 
written  text  of  the  whole  of  the  poems,  which, 
without  his  care,  would  most  likely  now  exist  only 
in  a  few  disjointed  fragments.    Some  traditions  at- 
tributed to  Hipparchus,  the  son  and  successor  of 
Peisistratus,  regulations  for  the  recital  of  the  Ho- 
meric poems  of  a  kind  similar  to  those  which  had 
been  already  made  by  Solon.    (Plat  Hipp.  p.  228. 
6.)     He  is  said  to  have  obliged  the  rhapsodists 
il   virok-ii^tM   i^€{^s   rd  'Ofii/ipov   Su^kcu.     The 
meaning  of  the  words  i^  JiroXi(i)>cwY,  and  their 
difference  from  i^  i^o^oA^s,  which  was  the  manner 
of  recitation,  ordained  by  Solon,  has  given  rise  to 
a  long  controversy  between  Bockh  and  Hermann 
(comp  Nitzsch,  MeleL  ii.  p.  132);  to  enter  into 
which  would  be  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  thia 
article. 

Having  taken  this  general  survey  of  the  most 
important  arguments  for  and  against  WdTs  hypo- 
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thotiB  concerning  tlie  origin  of  the  poems  of  Homer, 
the  following  nuiy  be  regarded  as  the  most  probable 
conclusion.  There  can  bo  no  doubt  that  the  seed 
of  the  Homeric  poems  was  scattered  in  the  time  of 
the  heroic  exploits  which  they  celebrate,  and  in  the 
land  of  the  victorious  Achacans,  that  is,  in  European 
Greece.  An  abundance  of  heroic  lays  preserved 
the  records  of  the  Tn)jan  war.  It  was  a  puerile 
idea,  which  is  now  completely  exploded,  that  the 
events  are  fictitious  on  which  the  Iliad  and  Odys- 
sey are  based,  that  a  Trojan  war  never  was  waged, 
and  BO  forth.  Whoever  would  make  such  a  con- 
clusion firom  the  intermixture  of  gods  in  the  battles 
of  men,  would  forget  what  the  Muses  say  (Hes. 
Theog,  27)— 

"iS/xci'  i^evSca  iroXAcl  Afyciv  irvfioiffiv  dfxoiidf 

and  he  would  overlook  the  fact,  that  these  songs 
were  handed  down  a  long  time  before  they  attained 
that  texture  of  truth  and  fiction  which  forms  one 
of  their  peculiar  charms.  Europe  must  necessarily 
have  been  the  country  where  these  songs  originated, 
both  because  here  the  victorious  heroes  dwelt,  and 
because  so  many  traces  in  the  poems  still  point  to 
these  regions.  (See  iibove,  p.  500,  b.)  It  was  here 
that  the  old  Tiiracian  bsirds  had  ef!i>cted  that 
unity  of  mythology  which,  spreading  all  over 
(j recce,  had  gradually  absorbed  and  obliterated  the 
discrepancies  of  the  old  local  myths,  and  sub- 
stituted one  general  mythology  for  the  whole 
nation,  with  Zeus  ns  the  supreme  ruler,  dwelling 
on  the  snowy  heights  of  Olympus.  Impregnated 
with  this  Europ<>an  mythology,  the  heroic  lays 
were  brought  to  Abia  Minor  by  the  Greek  colonies, 
which  left  the  mother-country  about  three  ages  after 
the  Trojan  war.  In  European  Greece  a  new  race 
gained  the  ascendancy,  the  Dorians,  foreign  to 
those  who  gloried  in  having  the  old  heroes  among 
their  ancestors.  The  heroic  songs,  therefore,  died 
away  more  and  more  in  Europe ;  but  in  Asia  the 
Aeolians  fought,  conquered,  and  settled  nearly  in 
tl)c  same  regions  in  which  their  fathers  had  sig- 
nalised themselves  by  immortal  exploits,  the  glory 
ot  which  was  celebrated,  and  their  memory  still 
preserved  by  their  national  bards.  Their  dwelling 
in  the  same  locality  not  only  kept  alive  the  re- 
membrance of  the  deeds  of  their  fathers,  but  gave  a 
new  impulse  to  their  poetry,  just  as  in  the  middle 
ages  in  Germany  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom  of 
the  Hungarians  in  the  East,  and  their  destructive 
invasions,  together  with  the  origin  of  a  new  empire 
of  the  Burgimdians  in  the  West,  awakened  the 
old  songs  of  the  Niebelungen,  after  a  slumber  of 
centuries.  (Gervinus,  Poetical  Lit,  ofGtrm.  vol.  i. 
p.  108.) 

Now  the  Homeric  poems  advanced  a  step 
further.  From  unconnected  songs,  they  were,  for 
the  flrst  time,  united  by  a  great  genius,  who, 
whether  he  was  really  called  Homer,  or  whether 
the  name  be  of  later  origin  and  significant  of  his 
work  oi  ttnitimj  songs  (Welcker,  Ep,  CycK  pp.  125, 
128  ;  Ilgen,  J/t/mn.  Horn,  praef.  p.  23  ;  Heyne,  ad 
II.  vol.  viii.  p.  795),  was  the  one  individual  who 
conceived  in  his  mind  the  lofty  idea  of  that  poetical 
unity  which  we  cannot  help  acknowledging  and 
admiring.  What  were  the  peculiar  excellencies 
which  distinguished  this  one  Homer  among  a  great 
number  of  contemporary  poets,  and  saved  his  works 
alone  from  oblivion,  we  do  not  venture  to  deter- 
mine ;  but  the  conjecture  of  MUller  (Greek  Lit, 
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p.  47  ;  see  also  Nitxsch,  Anm.  toI.  H.  p.  26>, 
is  not  improbable,  that  Homer  fust  undertook  to 
combine  into  one  great  unity  the  icattcRd  and 
fragmentary  poems  of  earlier  bards,  and  that  it 
was  a  task  which  established  his  great  renown. 
We  can  now  judge  of  the  probability  that  Homer 
was  an  Ionian,  who  in  Smyrna,  where  lonians 
and  Aeolians  were  mixed,  beoune  acquainted  with 
the  subject  of  his  poems,  and  moulded  then 
into  the  form  which  was  suited  to  the  taste  of 
his  Ionian  countrymen.  Bat  as  a  fiuthfol  pre- 
servation of  these  long  works  was  imposubk 
in  an  age  unacquainted  with,  or  at  least  not 
versed  in  the  art  of  writing,  it  was  a  nattural 
consequence,  that  in  the  lapse  of  ages  the  poems 
should  not  only  lose  the  purity  with  which  they 
proceeded  from  the  mind  of  the  poet,  but  should 
also  become  more  and  more  dismembered,  and  thus 
return  into  their  original  state  of  loose  independent 
songs.  Their  public  recitation  became  more  and 
more  fragmentary,  and  the  time  at  festivals  and 
musical  contests  formerly  occupied  by  epic  rhapso- 
dists  exclusively  was  encroached  upon  by  the  risinff 
lyrical  performances  and  players  of  the  flute  ana 
lyre.  Yet  the  knowledge  of  the  unity  of  the  dif> 
ferent  Homeric  rhapsodies  was  not  entirely  lost. 
Solon,  himself  a  poet,  directed  the  attention  of  his 
countrymen  towards  it ;  and  Peisistratos  at  last 
raised  a  lasting  monument  to  his  high  merits,  in 
fixing  the  genuine  Homeric  poems  by  the  indelible 
marks  of  ^Titing,  as  &r  as  was  possible  in  his  time 
and  with  his  means.  That  previous  to  the  fomous 
edition  of  Peisistratus  parts  of  Homer,  or  the  en- 
tire poems,  were  committed  to  writing  in  other 
towns  of  Greece  or  Asia  Minor  is  not  improbable, 
but  we  do  not  possess  sufficient  testimonies  to 
prove  it.  We  can  therefore  safely  affirm  that  from 
the  time  of  Peisistratus,  the  Greeks  had  a  written 
Homer,  a  regular  text,  the  source  and  foundation 
of  all  subsequent  editions. 

Having  established  the  fact,  that  there  ttat  a 
Horner^  who  must  be  considered  as  the  author  of 
the  Homeric  poems,  there  naturally  arises  another 
question,  viz.  which  poems  are  Homeric?  We 
have  seen  already  that  a  great  number  of  cyclic 
poems  were  attributed  to  the  great  bard  of  the 
Antjer  of  Achillet.  Stasinus,  die  aothor  of  the 
Cj/pria,  was  said  to  have  received  this  poem  firoDi 
Homer  as  a  dowry  for  his  daughter,  whom  he  mar> 
ried.  Creophylus  is  phiced  in  a  similar  connectioo 
with  Homer.  But  these  traditions  are  ntteily 
groundless ;  they  were  occasioned  by  the  authon 
of  the  cyclic  poems  being  at  the  same  time  rhapso- 
dists  of  the  Homeric  poems,  which  they  recited 
along  with  their  own.  Nor  are  the  hymns,  which 
still  bear  the  name  of  Homer,  more  genuine  prs- 
ductions  of  the  poet  of  the  Iliad  than  the  cydk 
poeuis.  They  were  called  by  the  ancients  wpaMfuOf 
i.  e.  overtures  or  preludes,  and  were  sung  by  the 
rhapsodists  as  introductions  to  epic  poems  at  the 
festivals  of  the  re^)ective  gods,  to  whom  they  an 
addressed.  To  these  rhapsodists  the  hymns  most 
probably  owe  their  origin.  ''They  exhibit  sndi  a 
diversity  of  hingunge  and  poetical  tone,  that  in  idl 
pribability  they  contain  fragments  from  eveiy 
century  from  the  time  of  Homer  to  the  PeniaD 
war.''  (M'uller,  Ibid,  p.  74.)  Still  most  of  them 
were  reckoned  to  be  Homeric  {MXKiuctions  by  these 
who  lived  in  a  time  when  Greek  literature  itiD 
flourished.  This  is  easily  acconntcd  for;  beini 
recited  in  connection  with  Homeric  poeiMi  thi|y 
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gndoally  attribnted  to  the  same  aathor,  and 
continued  to  be  bo  regarded  more  or  less  generally, 
tOI  critics,  and  particularly  those  of  Alexandria, 
discorered  the  differences  between  their  style  and 
that  of  Homer.  At  Alexandria  they  were  nerer 
reckoned  genuine,  which  accounts  for  the  circum- 
stance that  none  of  the  great  critics  of  that  school 
is  known  to  have  made  a  regular  collection  of  them. 
(Wolf,  ProUg,  p.  266.)  Of  the  hymns  now  extant 
fire  deserre  particular  attention  on  account  of  their 
greater  length  and  mythological  contents ;  they  are 
those  addressed  to  the  Delian  and  Pythian  Apollo, 
to  Hermes,  Demeter,  and  Aphrodite.  The  hvmn 
to  the  Delian  Apollo,  formerly  regarded  as  part  of 
the  one  to  the  Pythian  Apollo,  is  the  work  of  a 
H(Hnerid  of  Chios,  and  approaches  so  nearly  to  the 
true  Homeric  tone,  that  the  author,  who  calls  him- 
self the  blind  poet,  who  lived  in  the  rocky  Chios, 
was  held  even  by  Thucydides  to  be  Homer  himself. 
It  narrates  the  birth  of  Apollo  in  Delos,  but  a  great 
part  of  it  is  lost  The  hymn  to  the  Pythian 
Apollo  contained  the  foundation  of  the  Pythian 
sanctuary  by  the  god  himself,  who  slays  the  dragon, 
and,  in  the  form  of  a  dolphin,  leads  Cretan  men  to 
Crissa,  whom  he  established  as  priests  of  his  temple. 
The  hymn  to  Hermes,  which,  on  account  of  its 
mentioning  the  seven-stringed  lyre,  the  invention 
of  Terpander,  cannot  have  been  composed  before 
the  30th  olympiad,  relates  the  tricks  of  the  new- 
bom  Hermes,  who,  having  left  his  cradle,  drove 
away  the  cattle  of  Apollo  from  their  pastures  in 
Pieria  to  Pylos,  there  killed  them,  and  then  in- 
vented the  lyre,  made  of  a  tortoise-shell,  with 
which  he  pacified  the  anger  of  Apollo.  The  hymn 
to  Aphrodite  celebrates  the  birth  of  Aeneas  in  a 
style  not  very  different  from  that  of  Homer.  The 
hymn  to  Demeter,  first  discovered  1778,  in  Mos- 
cow, by  Mathaei,  and  first  published  by  Ruhnken, 
1780,  gives  an  account  of  Demeter^s  search  after 
her  daughter,  Persephone,  who  had  been  carried 
away  by  Hades.  The  goddess  obtains  from  Zeus, 
that  her  daughter  should  pass  only  one  third  part 
of  the  year  with  Hades,  and  return  to  her  for  the 
rest  of  the  year.  With  this  symbolical  description 
of  the  corn,  which,  when  sown,  remains  for  some 
lime  under  ground,  and  then  springs  up,  the  poet 
has  connected  the  mythology  of  the  Eleusinians, 
who  hospitably  received  the  goddess  on  her  wan- 
derings, afterwards  built  her  a  temple,  and  were 
rewarded  by  instruction  in  the  mysterious  rites  of 
Demeter. 

Beside  the  cyclic  epics  and  the  hymns,  we  find 
poems  of  quite  a  different  nature  erroneously 
ascribed  to  Homer.  Such  was  the  case  with  the 
Margiles^  a  poem,  which  Aristotle  regarded  as  the 
bource  of  comedy,  just  as  he  called  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  the  fountain  of  all  tragic  poetry.  From 
this  view  of  Aristotle,  we  may  judge  of  the  nature 
of  the  poem.  It  ridiculed  a  man  who  was  said  **  to 
know  many  things,  and  to  know  all  badly."  The 
subject  was  nearly  related  to  the  scurrilous  and 
satirical  poetry  of  Archilochus  and  other  contem- 
porary ianibographers,  although  in  versification, 
epic  tone,  and  language,  it  imitated  the  Iliad.  The 
iambic  verses  which  are  quoted  from  it  by  gram- 
marians were  most  likely  interspersed  by  Pigres, 
brother  of  Artemisia,  who  is  also  called  the  author 
of  this  poem,  and  who  interpolated  the  Iliad  with 
pentameters  in  a  similar  manner. 

Tlif*  ti.ime  Pigres  wiis  perhaps  the  author  of  the 
Dal  radio  lit  2/0  mcu'hinf  the  Battle  of  the  Frogs  and 
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Mice  (Suid.  s.  r. ;  Plut  de  MaXffm.  Herod,  43), 
a  poem  frequently  ascribed  by  the  ancients  to 
Homer.  It  is  a  hannless  playful  tale,  without  a 
marked  tendency  to  sarcasm  and  latire,  amusing  as 
a  parody,  but  without  any  great  poetical  merit 
which  could  justify  its  being  ascribed  to  Homer. 

Besides  these  poems,  there  are  a  great  many 
more,  most  of  which  we  know  only  by  name,  and 
which  we  find  attributed  to  Homer  with  more  or 
less  confidence.  But  we  have  good  reasons  for 
doubting  all  such  statementa  concerning  lost  poems, 
whose  claims  we  cannot  examine,  when  we  see 
that  even  Thucydides  and  Aristotle  considered  as 
genuine  not  only  such  poems  as  the  Margites  and 
some  of  the  hymns,  but  also  all  those  passngt>s  of 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  which  are  evidently  inter- 
polated, and  which  at  the  present  day  nobody 
would  dream  of  ascribing  to  their  reputed  author. 
(Nitxsch,  Anm.  z.  Od.  vol.  ii.  p.  40.)  The  time  in 
which  Greek  literature  flourished  was  not  adapted 
for  tracing  out  the  poems  which  were  spurious  and 
interpolated.  People  enjoyed  all  that  was  beautiful, 
without  caring  who  was  the  author.  The  task  of 
sifting  and  correcting  the  works  of  literature  was 
left  to  the  age  in  which  the  faculties  of  the  Greek 
mind  Jiad  ceased  to  produce  original  works,  and 
had  turned  to  scrutinise  and  preserve  former  pro- 
ductions. Then  it  was  not  only  discovered  that 
the  cyclic  poems  and  the  hymns  had  no  title  to  be 
styled  "  Homeric,"  but  the  question  was  mooted 
and  warmly  discussed,  whether  the  Odyssey  was 
to  be  attributed  to  the  author  of  the  Iliad.  Of  the 
existence  of  this  interesting  controversy  we  hnd 
only  a  slight  indication  in  Seneca  {de  BreviL  Vitac^ 
\'S)  before  the  publication  of  the  Venetian  Scholia. 
From  these  we  know  now  that  there  was  a  regular 
party  of  critics,  who  assigned  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
to  two  different  authors,  and  were  therefore  called 
Chorizontes  {xvpl^ovrtz)^  the  Separattrt.  ( Grauert, 
ub  d,  Horn.  Choriz.  Rhein,  Mus.  vol.  i.)  Their 
arguments  were  probably  not  very  convincing,  and 
might  fairly  be  considered  to  be  entirely  refuted 
by  such  reasonings  as  Longinus  made  use  of,  who 
affirmed  (just  as  if  he  had  heard  it  from  Homer 
himself)  that  the  Iliad  was  composed  by  Homer  in 
the  vigour  of  life,  and  the  Odyssey  in  his  old  age. 
With  this  decision  all  critics  were  satisfied  for 
centuries,  till,  in  modern  times,  the  question  has 
been  opened  again.  Traces  have  been  discovered 
in  the  Odyssey  which  seemed  to  indicate  a  later 
time  ;  and  although  this  is  a  diflicult  and  doubtful 
point,  because  we  do  not  know  in  many  cases 
whether  the  discrepancies  in  the  two  poems  are  to 
be  considered  as  genuine  parts  or  as  interpolations, 
yet  there  is  so  much  in  the  one  poem  which  cannot 
be  reconciled  with  the  whole  tenor  of  the  other, 
that  a  later  origin  of  the  Odyssey  seems  Tery  pro- 
bable. (Nitzschin  HaU.  Encyd.  ^,  405  sl)  We 
cannot  lay  much  stress  on  the  observation,  that  the 
state  of  social  life  in  the  Odyssey  appears  more  ad- 
vanced in  refinement,  comfort,  and  art,  than  in  the 
Iliad,  because  this  may  be  regarded  as  the  remit  of 
the  different  nature  of  the  subjects.  The  magnifi- 
cent palaces  of  Menelaus  and  Alcinous,  and  the 
peaceful  enjoyments  of  the  Phaeacians,  could  find 
no  place  in  the  rough  camp  of  the  heroes  before  Troy. 
But  a  great  and  essential  difference,  which  per- 
vades the  whole  of  the  two  poems,  is  observable  in 
the  notions  that  are  entertained  respecting  the  gods. 
In  the  Iliad  the  men  are  better  than  tlie  gods  ;  in 
the  Odyssey  it  is  the  reverie.     In  the  latter  poem 
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no  mortal  dares  to  resUt,  mach  less  to  attack  and 
wound  a  god;  Olympas  does  not  resound  with 
everlasting  quarrels ;  Athene  consults  humbly  the 
will  of  Zeus,  and  forbears  offending  Poseidon,  her 
uncle,  for  the  sake  of  a  mortal  man.  Whenever  a 
god  inflicts  punishment  or  bestows  protection  in  the 
Odyssey,  it  is  for  some  moral  desert ;  not  as  in  the 
Iliad,  through  mere  caprice,  without  any  consider- 
ation of  the  good  or  bad  qualities  of  the  individual. 
In  the  Iliad  Zeus  sends  a  dream  to  deceive  Aga- 
memnon ;  Athene,  after  a  general  consultation  of 
the  gods,  prompts  Pandams  to  his  treachery ; 
Paris,  the  violator  of  the  sacred  laws  of  hos- 
pitality, is  never  upbraided  with  his  crime  by 
the  gods ;  whereas,  in  the  Odyssey,  they  ap- 
pear as  the  awful  avengers  of  those  who  do  not 
respect  the  laws  of  the  hospitable  Zeus.  The  gods 
of  the  Iliad  live  on  Mount  Olympus  ;  those  of 
the  Odyssey  are  further  removed  from  the  earth ; 
they  inhabit  the  wide  heaven.  There  is  nothing 
which  obliges  us  to  think  of  the  Mount  Olympns. 
In  the  Iliad  the  gods  are  visible  to  ever}  une 
except  when  they  surround  themselves  with  a 
cloud  ;  in  the  Odyssey  they  are  usually  invisible, 
unless  they  take  the  shape  of  men.  In  short,  as 
Benjamin  Constant  has  well  observed  {de  la  lieluj. 
iii.),  there  is  more  mythology  in  the  Iliad,  and 
more  religion  in  the  Odyssey.  If  we  add  to  all 
this  the  differences  that  exist  between  the  two 
poems  in  language  and  tone,  we  shall  be  obliged  to 
admit,  that  the  Odyssey  is  of  considerably  later 
date  than  the  Iliad.  Every  one  who  admires  the 
bard  of  the  Iliad,  with  whom  are  connected  all  the 
associations  of  ideas  which  have  been  formed  re- 
specting Homer,  feels  naturally  inclined  to  give 
him  credit  for  having  composed  the  Odyssey  also, 
and  is  unwilling  to  fancy  another  person  to  be  the 
author  who  would  be  quite  an  imaginary  and  un- 
interesting personage.  It  is  no  doubt  chiefly  owing 
to  these  feelings  that  many  scholars  have  tried  in 
various  ways  to  prove  that  the  same  Homer  is  the 
author  of  both  the  poems,  although  there  seem 
siiflicicnt  reasons  to  establish  the  contrarv.  Thus 
Miiller  {Ibul.  p.  62)  saysr  **  If  the  completion  of 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  Beems  too  vast  a  work  for 
the  lifetime  oi  one  man,  we  may  perhaps  have  re- 
course to  the  supposition,  that  Homer,  after  having 
suntr  the  Iliad  in  the  vigour  of  his  youthful  years, 
ill  his  old  age  communicated  to  some  devoted  dis- 
ciple the  plan  of  the  Odyssey,  which  had  long  been 
working  in  his  mind,  and  left  it  to  him  for  com- 
pletion." Nitzsch  {Anmerk.  t.O(f.  vol.  ii.  p.  26) 
has  found  out  another  expedient.  He  thinks  that 
in  the  Iliad  Homer  has  followed  more  closely  the 
old  traditions,  which  represiented  the  former  and 
ruder  state  of  society  ;  whilst,  in  the  Odyssey,  he 
was  more  original,  and  imprinted  upon  his  own 
inventions  his  ov^n  ideas  concerning  the  gods. 

The  history  of  the  Homeric  poems  may  be 
divided  conveniently  into  two  great  periods :  one 
in  which  the  text  was  transmitted  by  oral  tradi- 
tion, and  the  other  of  the  tcriiten  text  after  Peisis- 
tnitus.  Of  the  former  we  have  already  spoken :  it 
therefore  only  remains  to  treat  of  the  latter.  The 
epoch  from  Peisistratus  down  to  the  establishment 
of  the  first  critical  school  at  Alexandria,  i.  e.  to 
Zenodotus,  presents  very  few  facts  concerning  the 
Homeric  poems.  Oral  tradition  still  prevailed  over 
writing  for  a  long  time;  though  in  the  days  of  Alci- 
biades  it  was  expected  that  every  schoolmaster  would 
have  a  copy  of  Homer  with  which  to  teach  his  boys. 
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(Plut  Aicib.  p.  194,  d.)  Homer  became  a  asrt 
of  ground-work  for  a  liberal  education,  and  as  hie 
influence  over  the  minds  of  the  people  thus  became 
still  stronger,  the  philosophers  of  that  age  were 
naturally  led  either  to  explain  and  recommend  or 
to  oppose  and  refute  the  moral  principles  and  reli- 
gious doctrines  contained  in  the  heroic  tales.  [QtH'^ 
fenhan,  (wesch.  der  Pluloiogie^  voL  L  p.  202.}  It 
was  with  this  practical  view  that  Pythasorea, 
Xenophanes,  and  Heracleitus,  condemned  Homer 
as  one  who  uttered  falsehoods  and  degraded  the 
majesty  of  the  gods ;  whilst  Theagenes,  Metrodonia, 
Anaxagoras,  and  Stesimbrotus,  expounded  the 
deep  wisdom  of  Homer,  which  was  disguised  from 
the  eyes  of  the  common  observer  under  the  veil  of 
an  apparently  insignificant  tale.  So  old  is  the 
allw/orical  explanation,  a  folly  at  which  the  sober 
Socrates  smiled,  which  Plato  refuted,  and  Ari- 
starchus  opposed  with  all  his  might,  but  which, 
nevertheless,  outlived  the  sound  critical  study  of 
Homer  among  the  Greeks,  and  has  thriven  loxn- 
riantly  even  down  to  the  present  day. 

A  more  scientific  study  was  bestowed  on  Homer 
by  the  sophists  of  Pericles*  age,  Prodicut,  Prota- 
goras, Hippias,  and  others.  There  are  even  traces 
which  seem  to  indicate  that  the  dwopleu  and  Xvovtr, 
such  fevourite  themes  with  the  Alexandrian  critica, 
originated  with  these  sophists.  Thus  the  atndy  of 
Homer  increased,  and  the  copies  of  his  works  most 
naturally  have  been  more  and  more  multiplied. 
We  may  suppose  that  not  a  few  of  the  literarr 
men  of  that  age  carefully  compared  the  best  MSS. 
within  their  reach,  and  choosing  what  they  thought 
best  made  new  editions  (^lopOiffut).  The  task  of 
these  first  editors  was  not  an  easT  one.  It  may  be 
concluded  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  it  is 
known  by  various  testimonies,  that  the  text  of  those 
days  offered  enormous  discrepancies,  not  paralleled 
in  the  text  of  any  other  classical  writer.  There 
were  passages  left  out,  transposed,  added,  or  so 
altered,  as  not  easily  to  be  recognis^  ;  nothingi  in 
short,  like  a  smooth  vulgate  existed  before  the  time 
of  the  Alexandrine  critics.  This  state  of  the  text 
must  have  presented  immense  difficulties  to  the 
first  editors  in  the  infancy  of  critidsnu  Yet  these 
early  editions  were  valuable  to  the  Alexandrians, 
as  being  derived  from  good  and  ancient  souroes. 
Two  only  are  known  to  us  through  the  scholia,  one 
of  the  poet  Antimachus,  and  the  fSunous  one  of 
Aristotle  (i)  ^#c  Tov  vdp$riKos\  which  Alexander 
the  Great  used  to  carry  about  with  him  in  a 
splendid  case  (ydpOri^)  on  all  his  expeditions. 
Besides  these  editions,  called  in  the  scholia  al  acar^ 
dfv8/xx,  there  were  several  other  old  9top$^»4na  at 
Alexandria,  under  the  name  of  oi  jcetrd  r^cir,  or 
al  «K  iro'Acwr,  or  al  iroXtrucal.  We  know  six  of 
them,  those  of  Massilia,  Chios,  Argcm^  Sinqw, 
Cyprus,  and  Crete.  It  is  hardly  likely  that  they 
were  made  by  public  authority  in  the  diffinait 
states,  whose  names  they  bear  ;  on  the  contrarj^ 
as  the  persons  who  had  made  them  were  unknown, 
they  were  called,  just  as  manuscripts  are  now, 
from  the  places  where  they  had  been  found.  We 
are  acqnamted  with  two  more  editions,  the  oloXuci^ 
brought  most  likely  from  some  Aeolian  town,  and 
the  KvirAtKrf,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  copy  of 
Homer  which  formed  part  of  the  series  of  Cfdic 
poems  in  the  Alexandrian  library. 

All  these  editions,  however,  were  only  prepaia* 
tor}'  to  the  ei^tablishment  of  a  regular  and  systematic 
criticism  and  interpretation  of  Ilomer,  which  bq^an 
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at  Akzandria.     For  toA  £  tMik 
_  were  quite  m.     lajfe 

had  fcd  from  tiie  I'llgmlure  of  the  Qreeis  ;  h  ww 
becoBM  m  dead  Isadj,  and  wk  ^verr  yiupc.Ll\  carried 
jfftM  EgvpC,  dicR  to  be  embaimed  and  afeiy  prp- 
maDT  ensxing  canaries,  li  wi»  tiie 
of  laen*  wbo,  like  Arjataichii&.  could  jud^  of 
mitboiil  being  able  to  write  any  themseirefc. 
to  iMtauvL  carefnlh'  thai  whicij  waf>  extant,  to 
dear  it  htm  all  staine  and  cormption&.  and  to  ez- 
p|«fn  wbax  was  no  longer  iDoted  n*.  and  connected 
tiie  inatxtutions  of  a  free  poliiical  liif:.  stnd 

was  become  unintelligible  to  all  bui  the 
>— rT>»M<  Tkree  men,  who  stand  in  the  relatian  of 
iMfft—  »n^  pfupilfii,  irere  at  the  head  of  a  nnmemw. 
boat  of  arika^rs  who  directed  their  attention  either 

Iv  or  exclusively  to  the  study  and  criti- 

of  the  Homeric  jfoexok.     Zenodotus  [Zsno- 

XMTCa}  fabd  the  fcnmdatiaD  of  syfiematic  criticism. 
b J  rrtaHir^^g  two  ruki  for  pnnfyinir  the  cmrupted 
text.     He  threw   out.   Ibl  whatever  was  conira- 
dictorr  ta,  or  not  nccciaarOy  connected  with,  the 
wbole'  of  the  work  ;  2d,  irhat  seemed  unworthy  of 
the  genins  of  the  auduir.     To  these  two  rules  his 
ft^vera,  Aristophanre  and  AriKiaichu^  added  two 
Biore  ;    tbey  rejected-  Sd,  wluu  wa*  contiarr  or 
fentgn  to  the  customfi  of  the  Homeric  age.  and  4tk, 
what  did  iM9t  agree  wi^  ^le  epoc  langoage  and 
Tcnxfieatioii.     It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
7,ftyf^^i<»>«^,  ia  bis  £z«t  attempt,  did  not  reach  the 
fommit  of  perfection.   The  manner  in  which  be  cut 
oat  long  psKSgefi,  arhitzariiy  ahered  others,  ttsns- 
pooed  and,  in  short,  corrected  Homer'%  text  as  he 
would  hare  done  his  own.  seemed  shockinc  to  all 
sober  critics  ci  later  timev  &&d  would  have  joored 
Terr  injmioas  to  the  text  had  not  Amtophanes, 
end  stall  more  Ahstarchns.  acted  on  soondes'  prin- 
ciples, and  thus  pot  a  stop  to  the  arbitrary  system 
of  Zenodotos.     Aiistopbanes  of  Byzantium  [  Aaj$- 
TOPHAXXs}.,  a  man  of  rast  learning,  aeems  to  bare 
be«i  more  occcpied  with  the  other  parts  of  the 
Greek  literature,  particularly  the  comic  poets,  than 
with  Homer.     He  inserted  in  his  edition  many  of 
the  Terses  which  had  been  thrown  out  by  Zeno- 
dotus, and  in  many  respects  laid  the  foundations 
for  what  bis  pupil  .Aiistarchus  executed.     The  re- 
putation of  the  latter  as  the  prince  of  gramxnaiians 
was  ao  great  throughout  the  «bo]e  of  antiquity, 
that  before  the  pubiicalion  of  the  Venetian  scholia 
by  Villoison,  we  hardly  knew  how  to  account  for 
iL     But  these  excellent  scholia,  which  hare  chiefly 
enabled  us  to  understand  the  origin  of  the  Homeric 
poems,  teach  us  also  to  appreciate  their  great  and 
unrivalled  interpreter,  and  have  now  generally  led 
to  the  conclusion,  that  the  highest  aim  of  the  am- 
bition of  modem  critics  with  respect  to  Homer  is 
to  restore  the  edition  of  Aristarchiis,  an  under- 
taking which  is  believed  to  be  possible  by  one  of 
the  most  competent  judges,  chiefly   through    the 
assistance  aflbrded   by  these  scholia.     (Lehrs,  dr 
Arisiarcki  Studiis  Homericis^   1833.)     Lehrs   has 
discovered  the  sources  from  which  these  scholia  are 
derived.     1.  Arifttonicus,    Tlfpl    <ni^Ltlwv   rwv   1^7? 
'lAuiSof    Kol  *OitMT<Tuas.     These    ayififla  are  the 
critical  marks  of  Aristarchus,  so  that  from  Aristo- 
nicus  we  learn  a  great  many  of  the  readings  of 
Aristarchus.     2.  Didymus,  TltfA  riji  *Apttrrdpxov 
^topBwTfws.     3.  Herodian,  Tlpoctfiia'Ofirfpuc^ :  the 
word  prosody  contained,  according  to  the  use  of 
those  grammarians,  not  merely  what  is  called  pro- 
sody now,  but  the  rules  of  accentuation,  contrac- 
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tion,  f^iizitiia,  and  the  I3;«.  4.  NiooMK,  H^ 
trrryf^i^  m  ^le  lOappmf^.  Oa  ArsstarcliM  i»» 
need  nm  aay  nrach  here  [  AjusTaxcRrs] :  w«  wfll 
only  add,  ttatt  the  sMoa,  imt  «f  ^  ci^Msal  woks 
QKd  by  AiistBidni&,  and  iaviBiyd,  Hke  ^  acwnnta. 
by  his  masteE.  AristflTibaDes,  wms  vned  for  ^  464- 
TTfoxs,  ie.  to  nark  tboae  ▼mies  wbick  scmim^  int- 
prtpBT  and  detrsmental  to  die  beantr  of  tbe  ponvv 
but  which  Anstascbas  dared  not  tbnvw  oat  of  t^ 
text,  as  ix  was  impoaaUe  to  determine  wbetlier  t}»eT 
WOT  to  be  ascribed  to  an  aocia«3>tal  careleasncss  of 
the  nmhot.  or  to  interpolations  of  Tba|»»odTi^ 
Those  Teraes  which  Ari«tan*Wi  was  eoavinc^  to 
be  spurious  be  left  out  of  bis  edition  ah«^!ctber. 
Arifitarefaus  was  in  emistant  o^poaiutm  to  Cmes  of 
Ma^  the  founder  of  the  IVtpaaene  acbool  of 
grammar.  This  Crates  bad  the  aerit  of  tran*- 
pianting  the  stndy  of  titeratare  to  Rome,  With 
regard  to  Homer,  be  aealoosh'  defended  tbe  alk^ 
gorical  erplicaiinB  against  Im  rival  Arrstan-bTia. 
lCa.^TES^]  In  d»e  thne  of  Angooas  ti>e  grewi 
compiler.  Xhdynms  wrote  Boat  oompirbennvv 
cnmmentajies  tm  Homer,  eofnrn^  wotUr  die  m'orka 
of  preceding  Alexandrian  gnaaiaanansi,  m-hicJi  bad 
swollen  to  an  aMomocs  extent.  Under  Tiberimi, 
Apoikmins  Sopbista  lived,  whose  lexk«n  Homen- 
cmn  IS  ▼cry  ralaable  (ed,  Bekker,  IgSSX  Apion, 
a  pn|al  of  DidymBs,  was  of  amck  leaa  nspertanoe 
than  is  gcncnllj  beliewd,  diieflj  mi  iIk  avtbority 
of  Wolf:  be  waa  a  great  fttadc^  and  an  hnpw- 
dent  boaster.  (LArs.  Qmc^L  E^pinae,  1837 ;  see 
Anox.)  Lottginus  and  bis  pnpil>  Pwpkyrios,  of 
whom  we  possess  wane  tolerably  g«ood  scholia,  were 
of  more  Tahie.  The  Ilonerk  scholia  are  dispemcd 
in  vanons  If  SS.  Complete  coUections  do  not  exi»t^ 
ncr  are  tbey  deairable,  as  many  of  tbem  are  utterly 
useleaiL  Tbe  most  valuable  scbolia  on  the  Iliad 
are  tboae  wbicb  bare  been  reierred  to  abo^ie,  which 
were  poblisbed  by  ViUoiMa  from  a  MS.  of  the 
tenth  oentary  in  the  librarr  of  Si,  Mark  at  Veai«s 
together  widi  tbe  scholia  to  the  Iliad  preTtonsly 
published.  Yen.  1788,  foL  These  scholia  w^re 
reprinted  with  additions,  edited  by  I.  Bekker, 
Beriin,  1823,  2  vols.  4to.,  with  an  appendix,  18^ 
which  collection  contains  all  that  is  worth  reading. 
A  few  additions  are  to  be  found  in  lbichmann\» 
Scholia  ad  Homeri  Ufad^my  Lipa.  185»^  The 
most  valuable  scholia  to  the  Odyssey  are  tho*e 
published  by  Buttmann,  Berl.  18*21,  mostly  taken 
from  the  scholia  originally  published  by  A.  M«i 
from  a  MS.  at  Milan  in  1819.  The  extensive  com- 
mentary of  Eustatbius  is  a  compilation  destitute  of 
judgment  and  of  taste,  but  which  contains  much 
valuable  information  from  sources  which  are  now 
lost,  [EusTATHius,  No.  7.]  The  old  editions  of 
Homer,  as  well  as  the  MSS.,  are  of  very  little  im- 
portance for  the  restoration  of  the  text,  for  which 
we  must  apply  to  the  scholia.  Tbe  Rditio  IMnceps 
by  Demetrius  Chalcondylaa,  Flor.  1488,  fol.,  wna 
the  first  large  work  printed  in  Greek  (one  psalm 
only  and  the  Batrachomyoroachia  having  preceded)* 
This  edition  was  frequently  reprinted.  Wolf  reckon* 
scarcely  seven  critical  editions  from  the  Editio  l*rin- 
ceps  to  his  time.  That  of  H.  Stephanua,  in  Poet* 
Grare,  Frinc  her.  Oirm.,  Paris,  1566,  fol.,  was  one 
of  the  best.  In  Enghmd  the  editions  of  Bamea, 
Cantab.,  1711,  2  vols.  4 to.,  and  of  Clark^  wbo 
published  the  Iliad  in  1729,  and  tbe  Odyaaey  in 
1740,  were  generally  used  for  a  long  time,  and 
often  reprinted.  The  Utter  was  pubJished  with 
additions  by  Emesti,  Lipa.   1759 — 1764,  5  rnla, 
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8vo.  This  edition  was  reprinted  at  Glasgow,  witli 
Woirs  Prolegomena,  in  1 8 1 4,  and  again  at  Leipzig 
in  1824. 

A  new  period  began  with  Wolfs  second  edition 
(Homeri  et  Ilomeritiarum  Op.  el  ReL  Halis,  1794), 
the  first  edition  (1784  and  1785)  being  merely  a 
copy  of  the  vulgate.     Along  with  the  second  edition 
were  published  the  Prolegomena.     A  third  edition 
was  publibhed  from  1804 — 1 807.     It  is  very  much 
to  be  regretted  that  the  editions  of  Wolf  are  with- 
out commentaries  or  critical  notes,  so  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  know  in  many  cases  on  what  grounds 
he  adopted  his  readings,  which  differ  from  the  vul- 
gate.    Ileyne  began  in  180*2  to  publish  the  Iliad, 
which  was  finished  in  eight  volumes,  and  was  most 
severely  and  unsparingly  reviewed  by  Wolf^  Voss, 
and  Eichstadt,  in  the  Jenaer  LitercUur  ZcUung^ 
1803.     A  ninth  volume,  containing  the  Indices, 
was  published  by  Orafcuhan  in  1 8*22.     A  curious 
and  most  ridiculous  attempt  was  made  by  Pa^'ne 
Knight,  who  published  (London,  1820)  the  Ho- 
meric text  cleared  of  all  interpolations,  so  far  at 
least  as  his  judgment  reached,  and  well  crammed 
(by  way  of  compensation)  with  digammas,  it  being 
the  intention  of  the  editor  to  restore  the  genuine 
spelling.     This  edition  is  a  palpable  confirmation 
of  the  fact,  that  to  restore  the  edition  of  Aristarehus 
is  all  which  modem  critics  can  attempt  to  achieve. 
The  best  recension  of  the  text  is  that  by  I.  Bekker, 
Berlin,  1843.     A  very  good  edition  of  the  Iliad, 
with   critical   notes,  was  published   by  Spitzner, 
Ootha,  1832—1836,  but  the  author  did  not  live 
to  publish  his  explanatory  commentary.     There  is 
an  excellent  commentary  to  the  two  first  books  of 
the  Iliad  by  Freytag,  Petersburgh,  1837  ;  but  the 
Ijest  of  all  commentaries  which  have  yet  appeared 
on  the  Homeric  poems  are  those  of  Nitzsch  on  the 
Odyssey,  Hannov.  1825,  &c.,  of  which  the  three 
volumes  now  published  extend  only  as  far  as  the 
twelfth  book.     The  most  valuable  of  the  separate 
editions  of  the  Hymns  are  those  by  Ilgen,  IlaL, 
1791,  and  Hermann,  Lips.  1806.     The  Leaicon 
Noruin  Ilomcricum  {et  Pindaricum)  of  Damm,  ori- 
ginally publihhed  at  l^rlin  in  1765,  and  reprinted, 
London,  1827,  is  still  of  some  value,  though  the 
author   was   destitute   of  all   sound  principles  of 
criticism ;  but  a  far  more  important  work  for  the 
student  is  Buttmann*s  J^jciUtguSy  Berlin,  1 825  and 
1837,   translated  by  Fishlake,  Lond.  1840,  2nd 
e<lition. 

Homer  has  been  translated  into  almost  all  the 
modem  European  languages.  Of  these  translations 
the  (icrman  one  by  Voss  is  the  best  reproduction 
of  the  great  original :  the  English  translations  by 
Chapman,  Pope,  and  Cowper  must  be  regarded  as 
£iilures. 

The  most  important  works  on  the  Homeric  poems 
and  the  controversy  respecting  their  original  have 
been  mentioned  in  the  course  of  this  article.  A 
complete  aa'ount  of  the  literature  of  the  Homeric 
poems  will  be  found  in  the  DiUioiheca  Jlomerica^ 
Halis,  1 837,  and  in  the  notes  to  the  first  volume 
of  Ik>de*s  (wfisduchie  der  fltflcnischen  Dichtkunst, 
An  account  of  the  present  state  of  the  controversy 
is  given  in  an  appendix  to  the  first  volume  of  the 
new  edition  of  Thirlwall's  IIuU.  of  Greece^  liOndon, 
1045.  [W.  L] 

HOME'RXJS  rOM»?pos).  1 .  A  grammarian  and 
tragic  poet  of  Byzantium,  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy 
Philsulelphus  (about  b.  c.  280),  was  the  son  of  the 
grammarian  Andromachus  and  the  poetess  Myro. 
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He  was  one  of  the  seven  poeti  who  fbnned  th* 
tragic  Peilad.  The  number  of  his  dramas  is  difiei> 
ently  stated  at  45,  47,  and  57.  His  statue  stood 
in  Uie  gymnasium  of  Zenxippos  at  Byzantimn. 
His  poems  are  entirely  lost,  with  the  exception  of 
one  title,  Euryp^leia.  (Suid. «.  w.^Ofiijpos^  Mvptii 
Tzetz.  Oiii.  xii.*209,  ad  Lyc(q)hr.  p.  264,  ed.  M'lil- 
ler  ;  Diog.  Laert.  ix.  113  ;  Christodor.  Ecfkram^ 
407 — 413,  ap.  Brunck.  AnaL  voL  ii.  p.  471  ; 
Fabric.  liiU,  Graee.  vol.  ii.  p.  307  ;  Welcker,  die 
Griech,  Truffod.p^,  1251—2.) 

2.  A  grammarian,  sumamed  Sellius,  who  wrote 
hymns  and  sportive  and  other  poems,  and  in  prose 
irtpl  rm¥  KVfUKtip  wpoaiiwwv^  and  summaries  (vc- 
piox^s)  of  the  comedies  of  Menander.  (Suid. 
s.  w.  "O/AVfios  and  SiAAiof ;  Fabric.  BfftL  Graee. 
vol.  ii.  p.  451.)  IP.  S.] 

HOMOLOEUS  ('OuoAwci^f),  a  son  of  Amphion, 
from  whom  the  Homoloian  gate  of  Thebes  was  be- 
lieved to  have  derived  its  name.  (Schol.  ad  Eurip, 
Phocn.  1 126.)  Others,  however,  derived  the  name 
of  the  gate  from  the  hill  Homole,  or  from  Homolois, 
a  daughter  of  Niobe.  (Paus.  ix.  8.  §  3 ;  SchoL 
ad  Eurip,  he, ;  Tzetz,  ad  Lycoph.  520.)      [L.  S.] 

HONOR  or  HONOS,  the  personiiicaUon  of  ho- 
nour at  Rome.  After  the  battle  of  Clastidium  in 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  Marccllus  vowed  a  temple,  which 
was  to  belong  to  Honor  and  Virtus  in  common ; 
but  as  the  pontiffs  refused  to  consecrate  one  temj^ 
to  two  divinities,  two  temples,  one  of  Honmr  and 
the  other  of  Virtus,  were  built  close  together.  (Liv. 
xxvii.  25  ;  VaL  Max.  i.  1.  §  8.)  C.  Marias  also 
built  a  temple  to  Honor,  after  his  victory  over  the 
Cimbri  and  Teutones  ( Vitrav.  viL  Praef, ;  Serr. 
ad  Aen.  i.  12) ;  and,  in  addition  to  these,  we  may 
mention  an  altar  of  Honor,  which  was  situated  out- 
side the  CoUine  gate,  and  was  more  ancient  than 
either  of  the  other  temples.  (Cic.  de  Leg,  ii.  23.) 
Persons  sacrificing  to  him  were  obliged  to  have  their 
heads  uncovered.  (Plut.  Quaest  Hum.  13.)  Honoris 
represented,  especially  on  medals  and  coins,  as  k 
male  figure  in  armour,  and  standing  on  a  globe,  or 
with  the  cornucopia  in  his  left  and  a  spear  in  his 
right  hand.  (Hirt.  Mt/thol,  BUderh,  ii.  p.  1 1 1.)  It 
should  be  observed  that  St  Augustin  (de  Civ,  Dei^ 
iv.  21)  calls  the  god  Honorinus.  [L- &] 

HONORA'TUS,  bishop  of  MarseiHes  about  the 
close  of  the  fifth  century,  is  geneially  consideied 
to  be  the  author  of  the  Vita  S,  IlUarii  AreiaUm$i$^ 
printed  by  Barralis  in  the  Chnmoiogia  Sanetae  /•• 
sutae  Lerinensis,  p.  103,  and  by  Surius  under  5th 
May.  The  piece  in  question  is,  however,  ascribed 
in  the  Aries  MS.  to  a  certain  Aecemv/tiis  at  Ra- 
vennius^  the  successor  of  Hilarius  in  his  episcopal 
chair.  (Gennad.  De  Viris  Jl/ustr,  99.)        [ W.  R.] 

HONORA'TUS  ANTONI'NUS,  bishop  of 
Constantia  in  Africa,  flourished  during  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  Catholics  by  the  Vandal  Oenseric.  He 
is  the  author  of  an  impressive  and  graceful  letter 
entitled  Epistola  ad  Labores  pro  Ckristo  fonndot 
Eahortatoria^  written  about  a.  d.  437—440  to  a 
certain  Spaniard  named  Arcadius,  who  having  been 
banished  on  account  of  his  faith,  is  here  comforted 
and  encouraged  to  endure  still  greater  hardships  in 
support  of  the  truth. 

Thi^  epistle  was  first  published  by  Ja  Sichardos 
in  his  Antidot.  contra  omnet  Hacmee^  foL  BasiL 
1 528,  and  will  be  found  in  the  Afagna  BiU.  T^rtr., 
fol.  Colon.  161R,  vol.  v.  p.  iii.,  in  Ribl.  Pair.  foL 
Paris,  1644  and  1654,  vol.  iii.,  in  the  BUd.  PkOr. 
Ma*.,  Lugd.  fol.   1677,  vol  viii.  p.  665,  and  in 
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Ituiiiart*s  Historia  Pcrsccutionis  Vandulicae,  8vo. 
Parii,  1694,  pt.  ii.  c.  4.  p.  433.  [VV.  R.J 

HONO'RIA.     [Grata,  No.  2.] 

nONC/RIUS.  1.  This  name  is  given  by  Au- 
relius  Victor  {Epit.  48)  to  the  father  of  the  em- 
peror Theodosi  us  I.  the  Great ;  but  all  other  writers 
call  him  Theodosius.     [Theodosi us.] 

2.  A  brother  of  the  emperor  Theodosius  the 
Great,  died  before  a.  d.  384.  He  left  by  hia  wife, 
who  is  thought  to  be  the  Maria  mentioned  by 
Claudian  (Laus  Seren.  69),  two  daughters,  Ther- 
xnancia  and  Serena,  the  former  married  to  a  military 
officer,  whose  name  is  not  known,  the  latter  to 
Stilicho.  [Skrrna  ;  Stilicho.]  (Zosim.  v.  4. ; 
Claudian,  Jjaiu  Serenae.  passim  ;  Ducange,  Fam, 
Byzant.  p.  75  ;  Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Emp,  vol  t. 
p.  190.) 

3.  Flavius  Honorius  Augustus  (reigned  a.d. 
395-423),  was  the  second  son  of  Theodosius  the 
Great,  b}  his  first  wife,  Aelia  Flacilla.  [Flacilla.] 
Honorius  was  bom,  according  to  the  most  trust- 
worthy accounts,  9th  Sept.  a.  d.  334.  There  is 
some  difference  in  the  ancient  authorities,  but  we 
■gree  with  Tillemont,  who  has  discussed  the  matter 
in  a  careful  note,  that  Constantinople  was  his  birth- 
place. (Claudian.  In  IV,  Consulai.  Himorii^  121 
— 140.)  He  was  made  consul  a.  d.  386,  and  ap- 
pears in  the  Fasti  of  Idatius  with  the  designation 
of  Nobilissimus,  and  in  the  Chronicon  of  Prosper 
Aquitanicus  of  Nobilissimus  Puer  ;  but  in  the 
Chronicon  of  Marcellinus  and  the  Chronicon  Pas- 
cka/e  with  that  of  Caesar.  In  a.  d.  388  or  389, 
most  probably  the  latter,  at  any  rate  after  the 
usurper  Maximus  had  been  defeated,  Honorius  was 
sent  for  from  Constantinople  into  Italy  by  his  fa- 
ther, whom  he  accompanied  (a.  d.  389)  when  with 
Valentinian  II.  he  made  his  triumphal  entry  into 
Home. 

In  A.  D.  393,  while  his  father  was  preparing 
for  the  war  against  Eugenius,  he  was  declared 
Augustus,  or,  according  to  Marcellinus,  Caesar. 
But  Marcellinus  is  in  this  instance  not  consistent 
with  himself,  having  designated  Honorius  Caesar 
in  his  first  consulship.  The  time  of  year  at  wliich 
Honorius  was  declared  Augustus  has  been  disputed, 
and  is  discussed  very  minutely  by  Tillemont  ;  but 
he  is  misled  in  his  decision,  we  think,  by  identify- 
ing the  darkness,  "  tenebrae,'*  which  is  said  by 
Marcellinus  and  Prosper  to  have  occurred  at  the 
time  of  his  inauguration,  with  an  eclipse  of  the  sun, 
which  the  description  of  Claudian  {In  IV.  Consulai. 
Honor.  1 72,  &c.)  shows  it  was  not,  but  simply  an 
unusually  thick  darkness  from  clouds  or  fog.  The 
inauguration  took  place  at  the  palace  or  justice 
court,  Hebdomum  (^EfiSo^'Jv),  near  Constantinople. 
(Conip.  Ducange,  Constantiuop.  Chrisiian.  ii.  6.  § 
3.)  The  statement  of  the  Chronicon  Pasdiale  that 
Theodosius  had  crowned  Honorius  Augustus  {us 
0a(TiX4a)  at  Rome,  on  occasion  of  their  triumphal 
cntr}'  in  a.  d.  3bl),  must  be  rejected,  as  inconsistent 
with  the  recognised  right  of  Valentinian  II.  (then 
living)  to  the  dominion  of  the  West.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  error  arose  from  the  circumstance, 
that  Theodosius,  after  his  victory  over  Eugenius, 
the  successor  of  Valentinian  II.,  a.  d.  394,  again 
sent  for  Honorius,  who  was  consul  for  the  second 
time  that  year,  into  Italy,  and  at  Milan  (or,  ac- 
cording to  Zosim  us,  at  Rome)  solemnly  declared 
him  emperor  of  the  West,  assigning  to  him  Gaul, 
Spain,  Italy,  and  Africa,  of  which  he  had  now  come 
into  undisputed  possession,  and  appointing  Stilicho 
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to  be  commander-in-chief  in  the  West  Theodosinfl 
died  shortly  after  making  this  arrangement,  Jaa 
1 7.  395,  and  Honorius  succeeded  to  tJbe  possession 
of  the  W^est,  under  the  energetic  guardianship  of 
Stilicho,  who  had  married  Serena,  daughter  of  Ho- 
norius, the  late  emperor^s  brother  [see  above.  No. 
2],  and  therefore  first  cousin  to  the  young  emperor. 

Honorius  was  but  little  more  than  ten  years  old 
at  his  father^s  death,  and  his  tender  years  com- 
bined with  his  natural  inertness  of  character  to 
render  him  a  mere  cipher  in  the  state.  Milan  was 
for  some  years  his  place  of  residence,  while  Stilicho 
was  negotiating  with  the  Franks  on  the  Rhenish 
frontier,  or  attempting  to  engross  the  management 
of  affairs  in  the  Eastern  as  well  as  in  the  Western 
empire.  [Stilicho.]  The  exemption  from  tribute 
was  granted  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign  to  a 
considerable  district  of  Campania;  the  acts  of  grace 
towards  the  partisans  of  Eugenius,  and  the  pay- 
ment of  the  legacies  bequeathed  by  Theodosius  to 
individuals,  are  to  be  ascribed  less  to  Honorius  than 
to  his  ministers,  though  consistent  enough  with  the 
generally  mild  and  humane  disposition  of  the  young 
emperor.  In  a.d.  396  he  was  consul  for  the  third 
time,  and  still  remained  at  Milan,  while  Stilicho 
was  engaged  in  Greece,  carrying  on  the  war  against 
Alaric,  king  of  the  Visi-Goths.  [Alaricus.]  In 
A.  D.  398  he  was  consul  for  the  fourth  time.  This 
year  was  distinguished  by  the  war  against  Gildo, 
who,  being  taken  and  imprisoned,  destroyed  himself 
[Gil do]  ;  and,  by  the  marriage  of  Honorius,  who 
espoused  Maria,  the  daughter  of  Stilicho  and  of 
Serena,  the  cousin  of  Honorius.  The  marriage  wm 
a  marriage  of  form  only,  for  the  bridegroom  was  not 
yet  fourteen,  and  the  bride  apparently  still  younger. 
Claudian  composed  two  poems  {De  Nuptiig  Ho- 
norii  et  Mariae^  and  Fetcennina  in  NuptioM  Honor, 
el  Mar.)  in  honour  of  the  nuptials  of  these  children ; 
but  the  regal  progeny  which  he  foretold  was  to 
spring  from  the  union  never  appeared.  Maria  died 
a  virgin  long  before  the  year  40B  ;  but  the  exact 
year  of  her  death  does  not  seem  to  be  known. 
(Zosim.  v.  28.)  About  the  close  of  the  year  398 
Honorius  appears  to  have  had  some  transactions  at 
Milan,  under  the  guidance  of  Stilicho,  with  the 
envoys  of  the  Gennanic  nations,  but  the  nature  of 
them  con  hardly  be  ascertained  from  the  vague  pa- 
negyric of  Chiudian.  {In  EtUrop.  L  378,  &c)  In 
399  Honorius  left  Milan,  apparently  for  the  first 
time  since  his  accession  ;  and  the  Theodosian  Code 
enables  us  to  trace  his  progress.  His  first  journey 
was  in  February  to  Ravenna,  from  whence  he  re- 
turned to  Milan  ;  his  subsequent  journeys  were  in 
June  and  the  following  months  to  Brixia  (Brescia), 
Verona,  Patavium  (Padua),  and  Altinum  (Al- 
tino). 

The  year  399  was  distinguished  by  the  rigorous 
persecution  of  paganism.  From  Constantiue  to 
Valentinian  I.,  with  the  exception  of  the  short 
reign  of  Julian,  the  Christian  religion  had  indeed 
been  supported  by  the  example  and  countenance  of 
the  emperors ;  but  direct  persecution  appears  to 
have  been  avoided.  The  decay  of  paganism  had 
perhaps  been  somewhat  retarded  by  the  patronage 
of  the  Roman  senate  (Zosim.  iv.  59),  iealooa  of  the 
favour  which  the  Christian  emperors  bad  shown  to 
Constantinople,  Milan,  and  Treves;  and  inereaaing 
by  their  opposition  in  religious  matters  the  repug- 
nance of  the  emperors  to  Rome  as  a  pmnanent 
residence.  Under  Gratian  [Gratlanus],  and  still 
more  under  Theodoaius,  the  force  of  proluliitoty 
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laws  was  employed  to  hasten  the  downial  of  the 
corrupt  and  worn-out  system  of  paganism  ;  and 
under  Honorius  the  prohibition  was  completed  hy  se- 
veral laws,  especially  by  one  very  stringent  ordinance 
(Cud.  Theod.  16.  tit.  10.  s.  19),  dated  from  Rome, 
and  addressed  to  the  praetorian  praefect  of  Italy, 
confiscating  the  revenues  (annonae)  of  the  temples 
for  the  support  of  the  army,  ordaining  that  all 
stitucs  yet  remaining  in  the  temples,  and  to  which 
any  religious  worship  was  paid,  should  be  thrown 
down,  all  altars  pulled  down,  the  temples  them- 
selves, if  the  property  of  the  crown,  converted  to 
public  uses  ;  or,  if  private  property,  to  be  pulled 
down  by  their  owners  ;  and  all  heathen  ntes  abo- 
lished. To  the  discontent  caused  by  this  sup- 
prcitsion  of  all  the  ordinances  of  the  old  religion 
may  perhaps  be  ascribed  the  frequent  revolts  of  the 
following  years,  and  which  might  have  been 
avoided,  had  the  now  triumphant  Christians  been 
content  to  trust  to  the  native  power  of  truth  in  its 
conflict  with  heathen  error. 

'Ihe  years  400 — 403  were  marked  by  the  ravage 
of  the  northern  part  of  Italy  by  the  Visi-Goths, 
under  Alaric.  Tillemont  doubts  whether  this  in- 
vanion  was  made  by  Alaric  as  an  independent 
prince,  or  as  an  officer  of  the  Eastern  emperor  Ar- 
vadius  who  had  appointed  him  praefect  of  Eastern 
lilyricum.  Honorius  had  never  been  on  good  terms 
with  his  brother  since  the  death  of  Theodosius  ;  or 
rather,  the  two  divisions  of  the  empire  were  con- 
tinually embroiled  by  the  intrigues  or  hostilities  of 
their  rival  ministers,  Stilicho  in  the  West,  and  Ru- 
finus  and  Eutropius  in  the  East.  It  is  probable 
that  his  invasion  of  Italy  was  on  his  own  account, 
as  independent  king  of  the  Visi-Goths.  Jomandes 
ascribes  his  hostility  to  the  diminution  or  with- 
holdiMg  of  the  subsidies  paid  to  the  Goths,  the  sons 
of  Theodosius  wasting  in  luxury  the  revenues  ap- 
plicable to  this  purpose.  Whether  Alaric  con- 
tinued in  Italy  during  the  whole  of  the  three 
years  400 — 402,  or  whether,  as  is  more  likely, 
he  was  compelled  or  induced  for  a  time  to  rccross 
the  Julian  Alps,  is  not  quite  clear.  In  400,  ap- 
parently near  the  end  of  the  year,  he  ravaged  the 
neii;hl>ourhood  of  Aquileia,  and  besieged  that  city  ; 
and  in  40*2  he  ravaged  Venetia  and  Liguria.  Rome 
waA  alarmed,  and  the  ancient  walls  of  the  city  were 
repaired,  in  apprehension  of  the  approach  of  the 
Goths ;  and  Honorius,  if  we  may  trust  Claudian, 
was  contemplating  a  flight  into  Gaul,  or,  which  is 
more  likely,  had  actually  secured  himself  within 
the  walls  of  Ravenna.  The  forces  of  the  West 
were  chiefly  engaged  in  Rhaetia,  but  the  diligence 
of  Stilicho  collected  a  force  with  which  he  defeated 
the  Visi-Goths  at  PuUentia  (Polenza,  on  the  Ta- 
naro.  in  Piedmont,  on  or  about  the  29th  March, 
403),  and  compt^Ued  tli^m  to  retreat  into  Pannonia. 
Honorius  remained  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
year  403  at  Ravenna  (which,  from  this  akrming 
criKis,  became  his  ordinary  residence)  ;  but  during 
sevenil  months  of  the  year  404,  which  was  the  year 
of  hid  sixth  consulship  (his  fifth  was  in  a.  d.  402), 
he  wiis  at  Rome.  The  abolition  of  the  gladiatorial 
comlNitK,  which  the  edicts  of  Constantine  had  not 
been  able  to  tnppresit,  is  ascribed  to  this  year  ;  and 
the  incident  which  gave  immediate  occasion  to  it, 
by  working  on  the  kvling*i  of  the  young  emperor 
ITKT.EMAniUK,  the  AKCKTir],  is  simply  told  by 
Theodoret  in  his  Ecclesiastical  Hist.  (  T.  26).  The 
prourefrs  of  Christianity  had  prepared  the  way  for 
this  act,  but  much  of  the  credit  of  it  seems  to  be 
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due  to  Honorius  himself,  and  the  populoee  of  Rome 
perhaps  sacrificed  their  own  inclination,  in  hope  of 
propitiating  his  &voar,  and  secnring  his  abode 
among  them.  The  people  of  Milan  were  anxioos 
for  his  return  to  that  city  ;  but  Honoiias  had  been 
too  thoroughly  alarmed  by  the  Gothic  invasion  to 
fix  his  permanent  residence  any  where  but  in  the 
impregnable  fortress  of  Ravenna. 

He  soon  had  to  congratulate  himself  on  the  choice 
he  had  made.  Italy  was  devastated  by  a  new  hokt 
of  barbarians  from  Oennany,  under  the  pagan  Goth 
Radagaisus,  or  Rhadagaisus,  or  Rhodogaisos  (*?<>- 
Zojdlaos),  His  army,  according  to  Orosius,  con> 
sisted  of  200,000  Goths :  the  other  nations  swelled 
the  amount,  if  we  may  trust  Zoiimns  to  400,000. 
It  was  divided  into  three  parts:  that  which  Rada- 
gaisus in  person  commanded  was  stopped  at  Florence 
by  the  valiant  resistance  of  the  townsmen,  and 
driven  into  the  Apennines  above  Fesulae  (Fiezole), 
and  starved  into  a  surrender  by  the  generalship  of 
Stilicho.  Of  the  remainder  of  the  barbarian  host, 
part  probably  (see  Gibbon)  constituted  the  foree 
which  (A.  D.  407)  ravaged  Gaul ;  and  some  were 
perhaps,  as  Zosimus  states,  driven  across  the  Da- 
nube, and  surprised  and  cut  to  pieces  by  Stilicho 
on  their  native  soil.  The  defeat  of  Radagaisus  h 
pkced  by  Prosper  Aquitanicus  and  Tillemont,  in 
A.  D.  405 ;  by  Marcellinus  and  by  Gibbon  in  a.  o. 
406.  Possibly  he  invaded  Italy  ih  a.  d.  405,  and 
was  defeated  in  406. 

The  interval  of  peace  in  Italy  which  foUowed  the 
defeat  of  Radagaisus,  was  occupied  by  Honorius  in 
interceding  for  Chrysostom,  then  at  Torianee  with 
the  court  of  Constantinople;  and  by  Stilicho  in 
negotiations  with  Alaric  to  deprive  the  Eastern 
empire  of  that  part  of  lUyricum  which  belonged  to 
it,  and  incorporate  it  with  the  Western  empirei. 
Meanwhile,  Gaul  was  ravaged  by  a  promiscuous 
multitude,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  Vandals, 
Suevi,  and  Alans,  which  Orosius,  Mareellinut,  and 
Prosper  Tiro,  and  apparently  Jerome,  state  to  have 
been  excited  by  Stilicho :  and  while  the  tide  of  bai^ 
barian  invasion  yet  rolled  over  that  province,  the 
troops  in  Britain  revolted,  and  after  electing  and 
murdering  two  emperors  in  succesuon,  crossed  over 
into  Gaul,  under  the  guidance  of  Constantino,  the 
third  usurper  whom  they  had  invested  with  the 
purple.  Some  successes  against  the  German  in- 
vaders aided  apparently  in  obtaining  his  lecognitioa 
by  the  provincLils ;  and  establishing  himself  in 
Gaul,  he  sent  his  son  Constans  to  secure  Spain. 
Stilidio  sent  Sarus,  a  Goth,  to  attack  him,  but 
Sams  was  compelled  to  retreat  Meonwhile,  alien- 
ation was  taking  place  between  Honorina  and 
Stilicho.  The  ambition  of  Stilicho  appears  to  hava 
led  him  to  aspire  to  the  direction  of  afiaira  in  the 
Eastern  empire,  when,  by  the  d^th  of  Aicadim, 
the  crown  devolved  about  this  time  to  Theodosina 
II.,  a  child  of  seven  years.  But  Serena,  anzioni 
to  maintain  the  peace  between  the  two  cmpiree, 
did  not  co-operate  with  her  hunbond ;  and  Stilicho, 
by  her  opposition,  lost  much  of  the  benefit  of  hit 
connection  with  the  imperial  family.  Another 
cause  of  estrangement  existed :  Mana  was  dead, 
and  Honorius  wished  to  marry  her  sister,  Ther> 
mantia.  Serena  was  favourable  to  his  wish ;  bvt 
Stilicho,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  mutilated  text 
of  Zosimns,  was  opposed  to  it.  The  marrii^, 
however,  took  phice.  The  intrigues  of  Olympioa, 
an  officer  of  the  imperial  household,  who,  aecordiqg 
to  Zosimns,  concealed  his  great  malignity  onder  ■ 
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wml  of  MMmed  jnetj,  aggnTated  tbe  emperarli 
■HpicmM  and  mn,  and  a  mntiny  was  excited  in 
the  atnrf  aaKmbled  at  Pana,  wiMBre  the  empemr 
waa,  in  whkh  a  namber  of  officen  of  iank«  finends 
•r  muyomtd  friends  of  Stificho,  wece  afadn.  8ti- 
Ucho  himadf  waa  at  Rarenna;  faot  CHjrmpiiu,  aend- 
ingtothe  troop*  tiieie,  directed  them  to  teiaehim, 
wd  he  was  taken  horn  a  dinrch  in  whidi  be  bad 
taken  refage,  and  pat  to  death  by  the  hand  of 
Hendian  [HaaACXiANPs],  hit  son,  EocberiiM, 
Mcaptng,  fn  a  time,  to  Rome.  The  plea  for  the 
execation  of  Stilicho  was  that  he  was  conspiring 
the  depoaition,  if  not  the  death  of  Honorins,  in 
Older  to  make  his  own  son,  Encherins,  emperor  in 
his  room.  Endierias  u  laid  to  have  be««  a  heathen; 
and  this  dreamstanoe  nugr  hare  either  led  him  to 
cherish  ambitions  hopes,  frtxa  a  reliance  on  the 
support  of  the  still  nmnenms  heathens ;  or  may 
hate  inqiired  a  jealousy  which  led  the  emperor  ami 
h»  eoort  to  impute  eril  designs  to  him  and  his 
frther.  The  Cbrittian  writers,  Orosius,  Maroel- 
linus,  and  Prosper  Tiro,  speak  of  the  alleged  treason 
withovt  doubt.  Sosomen  gires  it  as  a  rumour ; 
while  the  heathen  historians,  Zoeimns  and  Olym- 
piodonis, appear  to  hate  believed  him  innocent: 
an  indintioo  that  his  death  was  connected  with 
the  straggle  of  expiring  P^iganism  with  Christianity. 
By  his  death,  which  took  phue  a.  d.  408,  Olym- 
pins  became  for  a  while  the  ruler  of  aflhirs.  A 
severe  prosecution  was  cairied  on  against  the 
friends  of  Stilicho :  his  daughter,  Thermantia,  was 
repudiated  and  sent  home,  still  a  virgin,  to  her 
mother,  Serena,  and  died  soon  aAer. 

The  death  of  Stilicho  furnished  Akric  with  a 
l»etenes  for  the  invarion  of  Italy,  now  deprived  of 
itt  former  defender.  His  deinand  of  a  sum  of 
money  which  he  said  was  doe  to  him  being  rs- 
iected,  he  crosted  the  Alps.  Honorios  sheltered 
himself  in  Ravenna,  while  Alaric  besieged  Rome 
(a.  d.  408),  which  was  obliged  to  pay  a  heavy 
ransom.  During  the  si^  ue  unhaf^y  Serena, 
vdio  was  in  the  city,  was  put  to  death,  on  a  chaige 
of  corresponding  with  the  enemy.  In  ▲.  n.  409 
Rome  was  again  besi^ed  and  taken  by  him,  and 
Attains  proclaimed  emperor  under  his  protection. 
LAlaricus  ;  Attalus.]  The  court  of  Honorins 
was  the  scene  of  intrigue ;  Olympius  was  supplanted 
by  Jovias,  who  became  praefectus  praetorio,  but  was, 
in  turn,  succeeded  by  Eusebiufl,  who  was  himielf  put 
to  death  at  the  instigation  of  AUobichus,  one  of  the 
generals  of  Honorius.  AUobichus  was  executed  not 
long  afier.  Alaric  and  Attalus  marched  against  Ra- 
renna, which  Honorius  was  on  the  point  of  abandon- 
ing, and  fleeing  by  sea  into  the  Eastern  empire,  when 
he  was  encouraged  to  hold  out  by  a  reinforcement 
of  4000  men  (the  corrupted  text  of  2^imus  says 
40,000)  from  his  nephew,  Theodosius  II.,  emperor 
of  the  East.  Africa  was  saved  for  him  by  the 
ability  and  good  faith  of  Hersclian  ;  and  in  a.  o. 
410  Attalus  was  deposed  by  Alaric,  with  whom  he 
had  quarrelled,  and  a  negotiation  begun  and  almost 
concluded  between  Honorius  and  Uie  Visi-Gothic 
king.  The  treaty  was,  however,  broken  o%  ap- 
parently from  some  act  of  hostility  on  the  part  of 
Sarus,  a  Goth  in  the  Roman  service,  and  tbe 
bitter  enemy  of  Alaric,  who,  in  his  irritation,  re- 
stored to  Attalus  the  imperial  title,  but  almost  im- 
mediately again  deprived  him  of  it.  He  then 
marched  to  Rome,  which  he  took  and  plundered. 
He  died  loon  after ;  and  his  iNfothei^in-law,  Atanl- 
phua,  who  succeeded  him,  retired  with  his  army, 
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afier  a  time,  into  Oanl  (a.  d.  413>,  and  Italy  was 
once  more  left  free  froai  invaders.  [ATAULmotL] 

^liile  Honorras  (a.d.  409)  waa  hard  pwsstd 
by  the  Visi-Goths  and  by  the  revolt  of  Ahrie, 
Constantine  the  usurper,  who  had  established  him> 
self  in  Ganl,  propoaed  to  come  into  Italy  prafeasedly 
to  asrist  him,  bat  inofaaUy  with  the  intentioa  of 
aggrandising  his  own  power.  In  effect  he  entered 
ItaJy  and  advanced  to  Verona ;  bat  afamned  by  the 
execation  of  AUobichus,  with  iriiom  he  seems  te 
have  been  in  correqxmdence,  and  apprehendiiw  an 
attack  from  his  own  partiin,  Oerentins,  who  had 
revolted  in  Spain,  he  retained  into  Gaul,  and  waa 
defeated  and  obliged  to  sanendcr  (a.  d.  411),  on 
pranise  of  his  life,  to  Constantioa,  the  genwal  of 
Honofius,  who  besieged  him  in  Arlea.  [CoN- 
8TANTIU8  III. ;  CoMflTANTiNua  the  tyrsnt ;  Ob- 
RONTius.]  His  life  was  spared  at  the  time,  bat 
he  was  sent  into  Italy,  where  Honorius  had  him 

t  to  death,  in  viohtion  of  the  premise  on  which 
had  surrendered.  Fear,  the  soonse  of  cnielty» 
rendered  Honorins  rqpudless  of  a  breach  of  feith 
where  his  own  wbty  waa  coneeined. 

Constantius  was  now  the  pnson  of  chief  inflih 
ence  in  the  West.  He  had  probably  already 
aspired  to  the  hand  of  Pkuadia,  or  GaUa  Pbddia 
[Oalla,  No.  S},  the  emperor^  sister,  whe  had 
follen  into  the  hands  of  the  Visi>Gothic  kingv 
Alaric,  and  was  now  in  those  of  his  mcceawr, 
Atanlphns.  The  energy  and  talent  of  Ouialafttiaa 
rendered  him  of  the  greatest  service  to  Hononoa, 
aronnd  whom  fresh  difficulties  were  rising.  Jovfinoa, 
commander  apparently  of  Mognntiacum,  or  some 
fortress  on  the  Rhenish  frontier,  revolted  ;  and  At- 
tains, the  ex-emperor,  who  had,  for  his  own  Mfety, 
remained  with  ue  Visi-<ioths,  incited  Atanlphoa 
to  Biake  an  alliance  with  him.  The  alliance,  however, 
did  not  take  place :  the  intended  confedemtea  qnai^ 
relied,  Atanlphns  made  a  treaty  with  HoDorios, 
snaed  Sehastiin,  brother  of  Jovinns,  when  Jovinoa 
had  prodanned  emperor,  and  sent  his  head  te  Hon** 
rius ;  and  having  dmwn  Jovinns  himidf  into  ValentiA 
(Valence),  and  obliged  him  to  snirender,  ddivand 
him  up  (a.  D.  412  or  418)  to  Dardanna,  one  of 
Honorius*  officers,  who,  without  vreiting  for  the 
emperor'k  authority,  put  him  to  death.  Aboat  the 
same  tune  Sallustins,  either  an  accomplice  of  Jo- 
vinns or  a  rebd  on  his  own  acconnt,  was  put  ta 
death  ;  and  Heradian,  who,  in  409,  had  preaerved 
Africa  for  Honorius,  bat  had  since  revolted,  waa 
also  defeated,  taken,  and  exeented.  [Hbiucli- 
ANus.]  Atanlphns,  who  had  again  prodaimad 
Attalas  emperor,  rendered  him  no  eflfective  sapport  | 
and  havinff  married  (a.  d.  414)  Pladdia,  sislar  of 
Honorius  [Gaixa,  No.  3],  became  sincerely  de- 
sirous of  peace^  This  was,  however,  prevented  by 
Constantius,  who  had  also  aspired  to  the  hand  eif 
Phtfidia,  and  who  attacked  the  Visi-Gotha,  dreva 
them  out  of  Karbonne,  whi^  they  had  taken,  and 
compelled  them  to  retire  into  Spun,  where  Atanl- 
phus  was  ioon  af^  aamidnited  (a.  dl  415).  At- 
talus was  afterwards  taken ;  and  HonsriM,  whoaa 
natnnd  deaocy  waa  not  now  coontenrtad  by  hia 
foua,  contented  himself  with  banishing  him.  Far 
other  ofllenden  a  penenl  amiyfty  waa  iswsd.  Wa 
have  omitted  danng  these  stirring  events  ta  natka 
the  consalships  of  Honorius  since  A.  D,  404.  Ha 
was  consul  in  a.  d.  407,  409,  41 1,  or  rathv  4111, 
415  and  417.  Ravenna  was  hia  afaaaat 
residence,  except  in  407  and  408. 

The  year  417  watdiitingnidbad  by  the 
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of  CmutuiUui  ((rhD  WM  colleagiip  of  HanDriui  in 
the  eoniulihip)  wilh  Plad^ia,  wfao,  nf^r  the  denlh 
{it  Ataulphna,  had  lafFtTed  much  ill  majn  frooi 
hii  murdtrer,  bnt  li«d  bwn  redored  hj  ValiB  or 
Wnllia,  the  luneuoi  (not  imniediBtelr)  of  Ataul- 
phu;  and  the  yew  (18  (ohcn  Honoriui  *u 
coniul  fnr  the  twelfth  time)  by  ■  trmty  wilh  tlip 
(lothi,  reding  to  them  the  «ulh-we»ipni  part  of 


wiihT 


feudal  tnbordinalian  la  the  empire  of  the  WrU. 
'J'he  Kranlt»w«in  frrsdualiv  occupving  the  lefthanlt 
or  the  loner  llliine,  and  the  A^noriclUl^  who  nlone 
of  llic  (iuuli  eihibi[«d  anything  of  a  militiuy 
■pirit,  were  aequiring  a  precarioui  nnd  Inrbulent 
independence  ;  and  their  revolt  perhnpe  induced 
HDnoriu*  to  concede  to  the  portion  of  OanI  remain- 
ing in  the  hands  of  the  Roman*  a  popiilnr  repre- 
Kntativehody.  In  Spain, which  hod  heen  niiwrahly 
taTiiged  by  Hmji.  Alnni,  Vandsli,  and  Viii-Gollii, 
a  new  diumant  nl  the  purplo  ata«e  in  Maiimut, 
who  ocenpied  aome  pari  of  that  country  for  tliree 
year*,  when  he  nta>  Lilien  and  leiit  to  Raicnna. 
According  to  Pnuper  Tiro,  who  ulone  noticei  the 
hrginning  of  hii  remit,  it  appean  to  hare  taken 
pl^.    .     ....  ...      ....  ,......,_.......  _ 
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Jl  Uie  Importunity  of  Placidia  cxt 
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i[CuN-aTANTiL-sIlI.].l>>edi 
ertelf  [Oalla,  No.  3],  and  that 
•uer  fM  her  jn&nt  eon  Valentinion 
»  lll.j  The  death  of  Conelontiui 
a  few  monihe  after  detirered  Honoriui  from  a  col- 
league whom  lie  had  unwillingly  accepted.  Hit 
maiiifettnlioni  of  allection  for  the  widow,  cHpedally 
~lbeir  inceiunl  kiuing,"  according  to  Olynipia- 
dorun,  gnre  occasion  to  eome  tcandalona  reports ; 
but  Iheir  lore  wai  iucceeded  by  hatred,  and  PLusidia 
fled  with  her  children.  Valenlinian  and  Honoria 
[Grata,  No.  2],  to  her  nephew  Theodoiiui  II.  at 
Cotiiianlinople,  a.  d.  US.  The  death  of  HonoHut 
took  place  soon  after  hia  litter^  flight.  He  died  of 
drc>|ity,  -27 th  Aug.  4SS,  aged  39,  after  a  diiutnni 
reign  of  twenir-eighl  yean  and  eight  monthi. 
The  place  of  ht>  burial  appean  to  have  been  al 
Kavenno,  where  hii  tomb  ii  itill  thown  in  a  build- 
ing taid  (0  have  been  erected  by  Placidia  hia  liiter; 
though  it  was  pretended  thai  hia  body  and  ibat  of 
hia  two  wiret,  Maria  and  Themuintia,  were  dia- 
covered  buried  under  the  church  of  St.  Peter  at 
Rome  A.  a.  1S43.  Hia  thirteenth  and  laat  consul, 
ahip  waa  a.  d,  43*2,  the  year  before  hia  death. 
The  character  of  Ilonniiua  pmenta  little  that  i< 


Hia 


impnie. 


either  by  (he  accomplihhmenU  or  the 
of  Gralian  and  Valrniinian  II. ;  and  though  not 
naturally  cruel,  hit  flnn  impelled  him  occn»ionally 
to  acta  of  blood  and  litJnliana  of  good  fhith  i  and 
the  inletference  of  the  secular  power  in  the  olGiirt 

content.  His  f^blencas  presented  all  penonal 
eiertion  for  the  aafely  of  hie  dominiona  j  and  hia 
loirg  reign,  the  longest  the  empire  had  known,  with 
the  cicvption  of  tllo«!  of  .Augustua  and  Con.lunline 
ilie  Great,  determined  the  downfut  of  the  Rvuian 
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for  the  fint  Iinie  aince  ita  capture  by  the  Oaal^ 
under  Bn-nnua,  B.c.  390  ;  and  the  baibariwia  ■» 

the  Visi-Uotbs,  the  Franks,  and  the  Burgtmdiuia, 
in  Oaol ;  and  (he  Snan,  Vandals,  and  Ahma,  ia 
Spain  ;  while  Britain  and  Armorica  beconie  Ti^ 
tuolly  independent.  The  ligour  of  Theodoaiua  the 
Great,  and  the  energy  of  Stilicho,  had  defemd 
these  cslnmilira  for  a  while )  but  the  downbl  o( 
the  Intter  left  the  remote  parts  of  the  empire  de- 
[encelesa;  and  all  the  mililaiy  ability  of  Conalontiua 
just  protected  Italy,  and  preaerved  with  diScnlly 
portions  of  the  transalpine  provincea,     Ho- 
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preserved  by  Proi 
on  report  only,  nnd  repeated  nitli  same  miation 
by  Zonams,  to  have  looked  on  these  calaiaitie* 
with  apathy.  When  Rome  was  plundered  by 
Akuic,  a  eunuch  who  had  the  care  of  the  poultry 
of  Honnrins  announced  to  him  that  "Roote  waa 
destroyed  "  {'Ptittv  dw^s^i).  ^  And  yet  she  jnst 
now  ale  out  of  my  hands,"  was  the  (eply  af  th« 
emperor,  lelening  to  a  bvoarile  hen,  of  mnuoal 
Nie,  which  ha  catted  "  Roue."  **  I  mean,"  laid 
tho  eunuch,  **  that  the  city  of  Rome  has  been  de- 

'-  ihouglit  that  my  hen  *  Rome  '  was  dead."  "  So 
siupui  (adds  Procopius)  do  they  aay  this  tnperor 

lained  hit  crown,  ao  firmly  had  the  ability  sf  Theo- 
doaiua liicd  the  power  of  hia  family.  (Zoaiain,  t. 
S8.  £9,  vi. ;  OnIiu^  vii.  36—43  ;  Olympodor. 
npud  PhoL  BUI.  cod.  80  ;  Gaudian,  Optra,  pusim; 
Marcellin.  Cinm. ;  Idauua,  Fad  and  Cknumrn ; 
Proapcr  Aquitan.  Oinm.;  Prosper  Tiro,  CSrai.; 
Cassiodor.  Cirm.;  Cknm.  Paidial,w.  304->II3. 
ed.  Paris,  voL  L  pp.  663—679,  ei  Ronn ;  Pro- 
copuia.  Da  Bell.  Valid,  i  1 — 3  i  Jomondea,  Dt 
Itri.  Oelk.  c  29—32  j  Socnt.  H.  E.  vi.  1,  viL  10; 
Sosom.  If.  E.  viii.  1,  ia.  4,  6—16  ;  Theodoret. 
//.  E.  V.  26  ;  Theophan.  Cimn^.  pp.  63—73,  ed. 
Parii,np.  116— 130,  ed.  Bonn;  Zonaias,  xiii.  31  ] 
Gothofred.  Ciromil.  Cod.  Tkendm.;  Tillennnt, 
HiM.  da  Emprran,  vol  v.;  OibboD,  ck  3S,  SO. 
31,  33  ;  Eckhel,  toL  viii.  pp.  171— I7i  I  Ddow*. 
■■      ■"   "  [J. CM.] 


HONO'RIUS,  JU'LIUS,  the  i 
a  abort  geographical  Iraol  fint  pitbliibed  bj  J. 
Gronovius  in  hia  edition  of  Pomponius  Mela  (L^ 
Bat.  16H5),  from  an  imperfect  US.  in  tba  Tha> 
anennlibmryat  Pan^  uader  the  title  yaUfianwd 
Onxtarii  Ejirrpla  jaae  ad  (imugr^Maat  ftr- 
HHfaf.  According  lo  the  onongement  bezv  adopladi 
the  world  ia  divided  into  four  Oceans,  the  EMetB, 
Wratem,  Northern,  Southern  i  Gtmni  Or^iali^ 
OcrldtBlalii,  Srpltnlivmolu,  Meridiann),  aad  a 
catalogue  la  gi^-en  of  the  acaa,  islands,  ^»antai■^ 
'  >.  and  nationa  eontaiaad  i* 
ahans  "        " 
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ooune,  are  specified.  With  regard  to  the  author 
of  this  work,  or  of  the  work  of  which  this  may  be 
an  abridgment,  nothing  whatsoever  is  known,  al- 
though there  can  be  little  or  no  doubt  that  he  is  the 
JwUm  Orator  mentioned  by  Cassiodorus  (^'r.  LecL 
e.  25)  as  a  distinguished  writer  upon  these  topics, 
and  he  is  one  of  the  many  personages  to  whom  the 
Itinerary  of  Antoninus  has  been  ascribed,  as  well 
as  the  Cosmography  of  Aethicus  Hister,  a  compi- 
lation in  many  points  identical  with  the  piece 
which  we  have  been  describing.  [Antoninus  ; 
Akthicui^]  (See  the  edition  of  Pomponius  Mala 
by  J.  Gronovius,  Lug.  Bat.  Svo.,  1685,  and  by 
A.  Gronovius,   Lug.   Bat   8vo«,    1722 ;  also  the 

Sreface  of  Wesseling  to  his  edition  of  the  ancient 
loraan  Itineraries,  Amst.  4to.,  1735.)      [\V.  R.] 
HOPLADAMOS    ('OrA((8a^s),   one    of   the 
Gigantes   who  accompanied   and   protected  Rhea 
when  she  was  on  the  point  of  giving  birth  to  Zeus. 
(Paus.  viii.  32.  §  4, 36.  §  2.)  [L.  S.] 

PIORAE  CClpai)^  originally  the  personiAcaiions 
or  goddesses  of  the  order  of  nature  and  of  the  sear 
sons  but  in  later  times  they  were  regarded  as  the 
goddesses  of  order  in  general  and  of  justice.  In 
Homer,  who  neither  mentions  their  parents  nor 
their  number,  they  are  the  Olympian  divinities  of 
the  weather  and  the  ministers  of  Zeus ;  and  in  this 
capacity  they  guard  the  doors  of  Olympus,  and 
promote  the  fertility  of  the  earth,  by  the  various 
kinds  of  weather  they  send  down.  (()d.  xxiv.  343; 
comp.  X.  469,  xix.  132,  //.  v.  749,  viii.  393)  As 
the  weather,  generally  speaking,  is  regulated  ac- 
cording to  the  seasons,  they  are  further  described 
as  the  goddesses  of  the  seasons  i.  e.  the  regular 
pliaset  under  which  Nature  maiiifcRls  herscIC  (Od. 
ii.  107,  X.  469,  xi.  294,  xix.  15*2,  xxiv.  141.)  They 
are  kind  and  benevolent,  bringing  to  gods  and  men 
many  things  that  are  good  and  desirable.  ( //.  xxi. 
450  ;  comp.  Hi^mn.  in  AptJL  Pyth.  16  ;  Theocrit. 
XT.  105  ;  Ov.  Fatt,  i.  125.)  As  however,  Zeus 
has  the  power  of  gathering  and  dispersing  the 
clouds  they  are  in  reality  only  his  ministers  and 
sometimes  also  those  of  Hera.  (//.  viii.  433  ;  comp. 
Woichus  Idyll,  ii.  160  ;  Paus.  v.  11.  §  2.)  Men 
in  different  circumstances  regard  the  course  of  time 
(or  the  seasons)  either  as  rapid  or  as  slow,  and  both 
epithets  are  accordingly  applied  to  the  Home. 
(Theocr.  xv.  104  ;  Pind.  AVm.  iv.  34  ;  Horat. 
Otrm.  iv.  7.  8  ;  Ov.  Met.  ii.  118.)  The  course 
of  the  seasons  (or  hours)  is  symbolically  described 
by  the  dance  of  the  Horae  ;  and,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Charites  Hebe,  Harmonia,  and  Aphro- 
dite, they  accompany  the  songs  of  the  Muses  and 
Apollo's  play  on  the  lyre,  with  their  dancing. 
(  Horn.  Hymn,  in  Apoll.  Pyth.  16,  &c.  ;  Pind.  Ol. 
iv.  2  ;  Xen.  Syinpos.  7.)  The  Homeric  notions 
continued  to  be  entertained  for  a  long  time  after- 
wards the  Horae  being  considered  as  the  givers  of 
the  various  seasons  of  the  year,  especially  of  spring 
and  autumn,  i.  e.  of  Nature  in  her  bloom  and  ma- 
turity. At  .Athens  two  Horae,  Thallo  (the  Hora 
of  spring)  and  Carpo  (the  Hora  of  autumn),  were 
worjihip{)ed  from  very  early  times.  (Paus.  ix.  .'J5. 
§  1  ;  comp.  Athen.  xiv.  p.  (»,"'() ;  Qv.  Met.  ii.  118, 
&c. ;  Val.  Flacc.  iv.  92  ;  Lncian,  Dial.  l>eor.  x.  1.) 
The  Horn  of  spring  accompanieH  Persephone  every 
year  on  her  ascent  from  the  lower  world  ;  and  the 
expression  of  ** The  chamber  of  the  Horae  opens** 
is  equivalent  to  '*  The  8j)ring  is  coming."  (Orph. 
Hjfmn.  xlii.  7  \  Pind.  Fraym.  xlv.  13,  p.  576,  ed. 
Bovckh.)     The  attributes  of  spring— flowers  ^f*" 
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grance,  and  grKefuI  ftvshneta — are  atcordingly 
transferred  to  the  Horae ;  thiu  they  adorned  Aphro- 
dite as  she  rose  from  the  sea,  made  a  garland  of 
flowers  for  Pandora,  and  ereu  inanimate  things  are 
described  as  deriving  peculiar  ehaxms  from  tlie 
Horae.  (Horn.  Hymrn.  viiL  5,  &c. ;  Hes.  Op,  65  ; 
Hygin.  Poet,  Attr.  ii.  5  ;  Theocr.  L  150 ;  Athen. 
ii.  p.  60.)  Hence  they  bear  a  resentbbnee  to  and 
are  mentioned  along  with  tlie  Charites  and  both  are 
frequently  confounded  or  identified.  (Paus.  iL  17. 
§  4  :  Miiller,  Orckom.  p.  176,&c  2im1  edit)  As  they 
were  conceired  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  every 
thing  that  grows  they  appear  also  as  the  protec- 
tresses of  youth  and  newly-born  gods  (Pans  iL  1 3. 
§  3  ;  Pind.  Pyik.  ix.  62  ;  Philostr.  Imag.  I  26  ; 
Nonnns  Diony.  xi.  50);  and  the  Athenian  youths, 
on  being  admitted  among  Uie  epfaebi,  mentioned 
ThalJo,  among  other  gods  in  the  oath  they  took  in 
the  temple  of  AgrauhM.     (Pollux,  Tiii.  106.) 

In  this  a«  in  many  other  cases  of  Greek  mytho- 
logy, a  gradual  transition  is  risible,  from  purelr 
physical  to  ethical  notions  and  the  influence  which 
the  HoFoe  originally  bad  on  natore  was  salise- 
quently  translierred  to  human  life  in  particuhir. 
The  first  trace  of  it  occurs  even  in  Hesiod,  for  be 
describes  them  as  giving  to  a  state  good  Uws,  Jus- 
tice, and  peace  ;  he  calls  them  the  dwighters  of  Zrus 
and  Themis  and  gives  them  the  significant  name* 
of  Eunomia,  Dice,  and  Kirene.  {jtktftg,  &01,  Ac.; 
Apollod.  i.  3.  f  1  ;  Diod.  v.  72.)  But  the  ethical 
and  physical  ideas  are  not  always  kept  apart,  and 
both  are  often  mixed  up  with  each  other,  as  in  Pindar. 
(U/.  iv.  2,  xiiL  6,  AVm.  iv.  34  ;  Orph.  Hymn.  42.) 
The  number  of  the  Horae  is  diflerent  in  the  diflStr- 
ent  writers  though  the  roost  ancient  number  seems 
to  have  been  two,  as  at  Athens  (Paus.  iii.  18.  ^  7« 
ix.  35.  §  1 ) ;  but  afterwards  their  common  number 
is  three,  like  that  of  the  Moerae  and  Charites  Hy« 
ginus  (/a5.  183)  is  in  great  confusion  respecting 
the  number  and  names  of  the  Horae,  as  he  mixes 
up  the  original  names  with  surnames  and  the  de- 
signations of  separate  seasons  or  hours.  In  this 
manner  he  first  makes  out  a  list  of  ten  Horae,  viz. 
Titanis  Auxo,  Funomia,  Pherusa,  Carpo,  Dice, 
Euporia,  Eirene,  Orthosia,  and  Thallo,  and  a  second 
of  eleven,  Auge,  Anatole,  Musia,  Gymnasia,  Nym- 
phes  Mesembria,  Sponde,  Telete,  Acme,  Cypridos 
Dysis.  The  Horae  (Thallo  and  Carpo)  were  wor- 
shipped at  Athens  and  their  temple  there  also 
contained  an  altar  of  Dionysus  Orthus  (Athen.  il. 
p.  38  ;  comp.  xiv.  p.  656  ;  Hesych.  ».©.  ^paia)  ;  they 
were  likewise  worshipped  at  Argos  (Paus.  ii.  20. 
§4),  Corinth,  and  01ympia(v.  15.  §  3).  In  works  of 
art  the  Horae  were  represented  as  blooming  maidens, 
carrving  the  diflerent  producU  of  the  seasons  (Hirt. 
M^U  Bilderb.  ii.  p.  1 22. )  [  L.  S.] 

HORAPOLLO  {'ClpawSWw)  ^ma^wccording  to 
Suidas  («.  v.),  a  very  distinguished  Greek  gram- 
marian of  Phaenebythis  in  Egypt,  who  first  taught 
at  Alexandria,  and  afterwards  at  Constantinople, 
in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Theodosius  He  is 
further  said  to  have  written  commentaries  on  So- 
phocles Alcaeus  luid  Homer,  and  a  separate  work, 
entitled  T«/a€mjc((,  i.  e.  on  T«^^yi|,  or  pUces  sacred 
to  the  gods.  (Comp.  Steph.  Bys.  s.  v.  ^tv4€ffits.) 
Photius  {BiU.  Cod.  279,  p.  536,  ed.  Bekker)  speaks 
of  him  as  a  grammarian,  and  the  author  of  a  work, 
Tltpl  r&¥  rarptwK  *AAt(ay3p<(ar,  though  this  may 
have  been  the  work  of  another  HorapoUo,  who  waa 
likewise  an  Egyptian,  bat  lived  under  the  ampeioc 
Zeno.    Under  the  niiM  of  Hon^llo  (or,  m  •oma 
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erroneoutly  call  him.  Horns),  there  is  still  extaut  a 
work  on  hieroglyphics,  entitled  *Clpaw6Wo»vos  Nci- 
XtSttv  ItficyXwfHiuL  The  work  purports  to  be  a  Greek 
translation,  made  by  one  Philippus  from  the  Egyp- 
tian. It  consists  of  two  books,  and  contains  a 
series  of  explanations  of  hieroglyphics,  and  is  of 
great  importance  to  those  who  study  hieroglyphics, 
for  it  refers  to  the  very  forms  which  arc  still  seen 
on  Kgyptian  monuments,  which  show  that  the  work 
was  written  by  a  person  who  knew  the  monuments 
well,  and  had  studied  them  with  care.  The  second 
book  is  inferior  to  the  first,  and  is  probably  dis- 
figured by  later  interpohitions.  Whether  the  whole 
is  the  production  of  the  grammarian  who  liTed 
under  Theodosius,  or  of  some  other  person  of  the 
name,  cannot  be  decided  ;  but  that  the  writer  was  a 
native  of  Egypt  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  from  the 
nature  of  the  work.  As  for  the  time  at  which  it  was 
written,  it  seems  probable  that  he  lived  about  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  ctntury.  Who  the  Greek 
translator  Philippus  was,  is  quite  uncertain ;  some 
even  believe  that  he  was  a  Greek  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  that  the  interpolations  in  the  second 
book  must  be  ascribed  to  him  ;  but  there  appears 
to  be  no  good  reason  for  placing  him  at  so  lute  a 
period.  The  work  was  first  printed  in  the  collection 
of  Greek  fabulists,  by  Aldus,  Venice,  1 505,  ful.;  se- 
parate editions  are  those  of  Paris  (15*21, 8vo.,  with 
a  Lilt,  translation  by  Trebatius),  of  J.  Mercer 
(Paris,  1540,  4to.,  1551,  8vo.),  D.  Hiiachel  (Augs- 
burg, 1595,  4to.),  de  Pauw  (Utrecht,  1727,  4to., 
contains  the  notes  of  the  previous  editors)  ;  but  the 
best  critical  edition,  with  an  extensive  commentary, 
is  that  of  Conr.  Leemans  (Amsterdam,  1U35, 8vo.), 
who  has  accompanied  his  edition  with  valuable 
prolegomena.  (Comp.  Lenormont,  Recharchcs  iur 
POri(/inej  <^c,  et  PUtilite  actuelle  d*.s  Ilieroi/fy' 
phiqties  tV Horapollon^  Paris,  1 83H,  Bvo. ;  Goulianotf, 
Enuis  sur  ies  Iliirotjlj/ph,  d'HorapttUon^  Paris, 
1827,  4  to.  ;  A.  S.  Corey,  The  Hierw^^tliics  of 
Horapollo^  London,  1840, 8vo.  ;  'R\xii%tiiis  Aeftj/ptt^ii* 
Stelle  in  der  WclUjeich.  vol.  L  p.  402,  &c.)     '(h.  S.] 

IIOIIA'TIA,  was  the  daughter  of  P.  Honitius, 
and  sister  of  the  three  Iloratii  who  fought  with  the 
Curiatii  of  Alba.  Uomtia  was  betrothed  to  a 
Curiatius,  and  when  she  saw  her  surviving  brother 
returning  in  triumph,  and  bearing  the  bloody 
mantle  of  her  lover,  she  burst  forth  into  wailing 
and  reproaches.  Her  brother,  in  his  wrath  at  her 
untimely  grief,  stabbed  Uoratia  to  the  heart,  and 
hor  father  denied  her  sepulture  in  the  burying-place 
of  the  Horatii.  (Dionys.  iii.  21;  Li  v.  i.  2<>;  Plut. 
PanUL  Or.  et  Rom.  lb* ;  Flor.  L  3 ;  Schol.  Bob. 
in  Cic  MUnnian,  p.  277,  Orelli.)         [  W.  B.  D.] 

HORATIA  GENS,  was  an  ancient  patrician 
family  at  Rome  (Lydus,  dc  Alemur,  iv.  1 ),  belong- 
ing to  the  third  tribe,  the  Luceres,  and  one  of  the 
lesser  houses.  (Dionys.  t.  23.)  It  traced  its  origin 
to  the  hero  Horatus,  to  whom  an  ouk  wood  was 
dedicated  {Id.  v.  14)  ;  and  from  its  affinity  with 
the  Curiatii  of  Alba,  seems  to  have  boon  of  Latin 
race.  Some  writers  indeed  described  the  Iloratii 
as  Albans,  and  as  the  champions  of  Alba  in  the 
combat  with  the  Curiatii.  (Liv.  i.  24.)  But  the 
story  of  the  triple  combat  generally  assigned  the 
Horatii  to  Rome.  (Liv.  I.e.;  Dionys.  iii.  12; 
Plut.  ParalL  Or.  el  Rom.  1(> ;  Flor.  i.  3;  Aurel. 
Vict,  de  Vir.  III.  4  ;  Zonar.  viL  6.)  There  are 
some  indications  of  rivalry  between  the  Valeria 
gens  and  the  liorsitia  (Dionys.  v.  35  ;  Liv.  ii.  8)  ; 
and  siBC4  the  Valcrii  were  uf  babollian  extraction 
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(Plut  Num,  5;  Dionyt.  il  46,  t.  12),  the  fend 
may  have  been  national  as  well  as  poUticoL  In  the 
division  of  the  Rimian  people  (popahu  lad  plebs) 
by  Servius  TuUius  into  Agrarian  tribes,  one  of  the 
tribes  was  the  Horatia.  Monuments  of  the  Ho- 
ratia  gens  were  the  **sacer  campus  Horatiorum* 
(Mart.  JCp^.  iiL  47)  ;  the  '*  Horatii  Pila,**  or 
trophy  of  the  victory  over  the  Alban  brethren 
(Dionys.  iii. 21;  Liv.  i.  26;  SchoL  Bob.  m  Cic 
AiiUmian,  p.  277,  Orelli)  ;  tlio  tomb  of  Horatia, 
built  near  the  Porta  Capena  of  squared  stone  (I Jr. 
L  26) ;  the  graves  of  the  two  Horatii  near  Alba, 
extant  in  the  6th  century  of  Rome  (Liv.  /.  e: ;  Nie- 
buhr,  R,  H.  vol.  i.  note  870) ;  and  the  **'  Sonnrium 
Tigillum,''  or  Sister's  Gibbet.  (Fest  «.  v.  Soror. 
TigilL ;  Dionys.  iii  22 ;  Liv.  /.  c.)  The  Hoiatia 
Gens  had  the  surnames  Barbatus,  CocLm,  PuL- 
viLLua.  A  few  members  of  the  gens  are  men> 
tioiied  without  a  cognomen.  [W.  B.  D.] 

HORA'TIUS,  I.  P.  (Liv.  L  26  ;  Zonae,  vii.  6), 
M.  (Dionys.  iu.  28—32 ;  Cic.  pro  MU,  3),  was  the 
father  of  tlie  three  brethren  who  fought  at  Alba. 
He  pronounced  his  daughter  justly  idain,  and  hia 
verdict  tended  nuch  to  hb  ion^s  acquittal  (Di<niyt. 
Liv.  U.  cc.) 

2.  P.,  ion  of  the  preceding,  and  snrvivor  of 
the  three  brethren  who  fought  with  the  three 
Cnriatii  for  the  supremacy  of  Rome  over  Alba. 
When  his  two  brothers  hod  fallen,  Hontius  was 
still  unhurt,  and  by  a  pretended  flight  vanquished 
his  three  wounded  opponents,  by  encountering  them 
severally.  Horatius  returned  in  triumph,  bearing 
his  threefold  spoils.  As  he  approached  the  Capene 
gate  his  sister  [Horatia]  met  him,  and  recognised 
on  his  shoulders  the  mantle  of  one  of  the  Curiatii, 
her  betrothed  lover.  Her  importunate  grief  drew 
on  her  the  wrath  of  Horatius,  who  stabbed  her, 
exclaiming  ^  so  perish  every  Roman  woman  who 
bewails  a  foe.**  For  this  murder  he  was  adjudged 
by  the  duumviri  to  be  scourged  with  covered  head, 
and  hanged  on  the  hapless  tree.  Horatius  appealed 
to  his  peers,  the  burghers  or  populus ;  and  hu 
father  pronounced  him  guiltless,  or  he  would  have 
punished  him  by  the  paternal  power.  The  populus 
acquitted  Horatius,  but  prescribed  a  form  of  punish- 
ment. With  veiled  head,  led  by  his  fethcr,  Horatius 
passed  under  a  yoke  or  gibbet — t»t/Ulum  torurimm, 
{Fcst.  8.V.  Sorir.  TtgiUntn^  p.  297,  ed.  Mulier.) 
In  memory  of  the  crime  and  its  expiation,  the  yoke 
WAS  repaired  from  age  to  age,  altars  were  raised  to 
Juno  Sororia  and  to  Janus,  and  sacrifices  woe  en- 
tailed on  the  Horatian  family.  In  the  war  which 
shortly  followed  the  combat  of  the  three  brethren, 
Horatius  was  entrusted  by  the  king,  Tullus  Hosti- 
lius  with  the  destniction  of  Alba.  (Dionyt.  iiu 
13—2-2,  31;  Liv.  i.  24—26;  Val.  Max.  ri.  :i 
g  6;  Flor.  i.  3;  Cic.  pro  Mil,  3;  SchoL  Bob.  us 
AliloH,  p.  277, ed.  Orelli;  Id.  </« Invent. ii. 20 ;  Vie- 
torin.  Cic.  de  Itatnt.  i.  30;  Plut  FartM.  Atim.  16; 
Aurel.  Vict,  de  Vir,  IU.  4;  Zonar.  vii.  6.) 

[w.  a  aj 

Q.  HOR.VTIUS  FLACCUS,  was  bom  on  the 
8th  of  December  (vi.  idus  Decemb.),  in  the  year 
B.  r.  n5,  A.  u.  689,  during  the  consulship  of  L. 
Aurelius  Cotta  and  L.  Manlius  Torquatua.  The 
pf)et  is  his  own  biographer.  The  place  of  his  birth, 
tiic  station  and  occupation  of  his  father,  the  prin- 
c\\a\  events  and  the  general  character  of  hia  life^ 
retit  upon  his  own  authority.  His  birthplace  waa 
on  the  doubtful  confines  of  Lucania  and  Apolii* 
in  the  territory  of  the  military  colany  V< 
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He  appears  to  have  cherished  an  attachment  to  the 
lomantic  scenes  of  his  infancy  ;  he  alludes  more 
than  once  to  the  shores  of  the  sounding  Aufidus, 
near  which  rirer  he  was  bom  {Carm.  iii.  30.  10, 
ir.  9.  2)y  and  in  a  sweet  description  of  an  adven- 
ture in  his  childhood  {Carm.  iii.  4.  9,  20),  he 
introduces  a  very  distinct  and  graphic  view  of  the 
whole  region,  now  part  of  the  Basilicata.  (Comp. 
A.  Lombordi,  Monumente  della  BasilicaUi^  in  Bullet, 
della  InstiL  ArcAaeol,  di  RomOy  vol.  i.  Dec.  19, 
1829.) 

The  father  of  Horace  was  a  libertinus :  he  had 
received  his  manumission  before  the  birth  of  the 
poet,  who  was  of  ingenuous  birth,  but  did  not  alto- 
gether escape  the  taunt,  which  adhered  to  persons 
even  of  remote  servile  origin.  {Sut  i.  6.  46.)  Of 
his  mother  nothing  is  known :  from  the  silence  of 
the  poet,  it  is  probable  that  she  died  during  his 
early  youth.  It  has  been  the  natural  and  received 
opinion  that  the  father  derived  his  name  from 
»ome  one  of  the  great  family  of  the  Horatii,  which, 
however,  does  not  appear  to  have  maintained  its 
distinction  in  the  later  days  of  the  republic.  But 
there  seems  finir  ground  for  the  recent  opinion,  that 
he  may  have  been  a  freedman  of  the  colony  of 
Venusia,  which  was  inscribed  in  the  Horatian 
tribe.  (G.  F.  Grotefend,  in  Ersch  and  Gruber^'s 
Encyclop'ddie.,  and  E.  L.  Grotefend,  in  the  Literary 
Trantactiona  of  Darmstadt.)  We  know  no  reason 
for  his  having  the  pracnomen  Quintus,  or  the  more 
remarkable  agnomen  Flaccus :  this  name  is  not 
known  to  have  been  borne  by  any  of  the  Horatian 
family. 

His  father^s  occupation  was  that  of  collector 
(^coador)^  either  of  the  indirect  taxes  farmed  by 
the  publicans,  or  at  sales  by  auction  (exactionum 
or  exauctionum) ;  the  latter  no  doubt  a  profitable 
office,  in  the  great  and  frequent  changes  and  con- 
fiscations in  property  during  the  civil  wars.  With 
the  profits  of  his  ofhce  he  h<id  purchased  a  small 
farm  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Venusia,  where  the 
poet  was  bom.  The  father,  either  in  his  parental 
fundne<«s  for  his  only  son,  or  discerning  some  hope- 
ful promise  in  the  boy  (who,  if  much  of  the  ro- 
mantic adventure  alluded  to  above  be  not  mere 
fK>etn%  had  likewise  attracted  some  attention  in 
the  neighbourhood  "as  not  unfavoured  by  the 
gods  "),  detemiined  to  devote  his  whole  time  and 
fortune  to  the  education  of  the  future  poet.  Though 
by  no  means  rich,  and  with  an  unproductive  farm, 
he  declined  to  send  the  young  Horace  to  the 
common  school,  kept  in  V'enusia  by  one  Flavius, 
to  which  the  children  of  the  mral  aristocracy, 
chiefly  retired  military  officers  (the  consequential 
sons  of  consequential  centurions),  resorted,  with 
their  satchels  and  tablets,  and  their  monthly  pay- 
ments. {Sat.  i.  71.  5.)  Probably  about  his  twelfth 
year,  the  father  carried  the  young  Horace  to  Rome, 
to  recfive  the  usual  education  of  a  knight's  or 
senator's  son.  He  took  care  that  the  vouth  should 
not  be  depressed  with  the  feeling  of  inferiority,  and 
provided  him  with  dress  and  with  the  attendance 
of  slaves,  befitting  the  higher  class  with  which  he 
mingled.  The  honest  parent  judged  that  even  if 
his  son  should  be  compelled  to  follow  his  own 
humble  calling,  he  would  derive  great  advantages 
from  a  good  education.  But  be  did  not  expose  the 
boy  unguarded  to  the  dangers  and  temptations  of 
a  dissolute  capital :  the  fiither  accompanied  him  to 
the  different  schools  of  instniction,  watched  over 
his  morals  with  gentle  severity,  and,  as  the  poet 
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assures  us,  not  only  kept  him  free  from  vice,  but 
even  the  suspicion  of  it.  Of  hii  father  Horace 
always  writes  with  becoming  gtatitude,  bordering 
on  reverence.  {Sat,  i.  4.  105.)  One  of  these 
schools  was  kept  by  Orbilius,  a  retired  military 
man,  whose  Hogging  propensities  have  been  immor- 
talised by  his  pupiL  {Epist,  xi.  1.  71.)  He  woa 
instructed  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages :  the 
poets  were  the  usual  school  books  —  Homer  in  the 
Greek,  the  old  tragic  writer,  Livius  Andronicu* 
(who  had  likewise  translated  the  Odyssey  into 
Saturaian  verse),  in  the  Latin. 

But  at  this  time  a  good  Roman  education  was  not 
complete  without  a  residence  at  Athens,  the  great 
school  of  philosophy,  perhaps  of  theoretic  oratory. 
The  fiither  of  Horace  was  probably  dead  before  hb 
son  set  out  for  Athens ;  if  alive,  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  incur  this  further  expense.  In  his  1 8th  year  the 
young  Horace  proceeded  to  that  seat  of  learning. 
Theomnestus  the  Academic,  Cratippus  the  Peripa- 
tetic, and  Philodemus  the  Epicurean,  were  then  at  the 
head  of  the  different  schools  of  philosophy.  Horace 
seems  chiefly  to  have  attached  himself  to  the 
opinions  which  he  heard  in  the  groves  of  Aca- 
demus,  though  later  in  life  he  inclined  to  those  of 
Epicurus.  {Epist  ii.  2.  45.)  Of  his  companions 
we  know  notliing  certain  ;  but  Quintus  Cicero  the 
younger  was  among  the  youth  then  studying  at 
what  we  may  call  this  university  of  antiquity.  The 
civil  wars  which  followed  the  death  of  Julius 
Caesar  intermpted  the  young  Horace  in  his  peace- 
ful and  studious  retirement.  Brutus  came  to 
Athens  ;  and  in  that  city  it  would  have  been 
wonderful  if  most  of  the  Roman  youth  had  not 
thrown  themselves  with  headlong  ardour  into  the 
ranks  of  republican  liberty.  Bratun,  it  is  probable, 
must  have  found  great  difficulty  in  providing  Bo- 
man  officers  for  his  new-raised  troops.  Either 
from  his  personal  character,  or  from  the  strong 
recommendation  of  his  friends,  Horace,  though  by 
no  means  of  robust  constitution,  and  altogether 
inexperienced  in  war,  was  advanced  at  once  to  the 
rank  of  a  military  tribune,  and  the  command  of  a 
legion  :  his  promotion,  as  he  was  of  ignoble  birth, 
made  him  an  object  of  some  jealousy.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  he  followed  Brutus  into  Asia ;  some  of 
his  allusions  to  the  cities  in  Asia  Minor  appear  too 
distinct  for  borrowed  or  conventional  description  ; 
and  the  somewhat  coarse  and  dull  fun  of  the  story 
which  forms  the  subject  of  the  seventh  satire  seems 
to  imply  that  Horace  was  present  when  the  adven- 
ture occurred  in  Chizomenae.  If  indeed  he  has 
not  poetically  heightened  his  hard  service  in  these 
wars,  he  was  more  than  once  in  situations  of  diffi- 
culty and  danger.  ( Carm,  iu  7. 1.)  But  the  battle 
of  Philippi  put  an  end  to  the  military  career  of 
Horace  ;  and  though  he  cannot  be  charged  with  a 
cowardly  abandonment  of  his  republican  principles, 
he  seems,  happily  for  mankind,  to  have  felt  that  his 
calling  was  to  more  peaceful  pursuits.  The  playful 
allusion  of  the  poet  to  his  flight,  his  throwing  away 
his  shield,  and  his  acknowledgment  of  his  fears 
{Carm,  ii.  7.  9,  Epi^.  iL  2.  46,  &c.)  have  given 
rise  to  much  grave  censure  and  as  grave  defence. 
( Lessing,  Rettungen  de$  Horaz.  Werhe,  vol.  ir.  p. 
5,  ed.  1838  ;  Wieland,  Notes  on  EpisL  ii.  2.)  It 
could  be  no  impeachment  of  his  courage  that  he 
fled  with  the  rest,  after  the  total  disonnfitiire  of 
the  army ;  and  that  he  withdrew  at  once  from  what 
his  sagacity  perceived  to  be  a  desperate  cause.  His 
poeti^  piety  attributes  his  escape  to  Mercnry,  the 
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god  of  letters.  Horace  found  his  wny  hnck  to 
Italy,  and  as  perhaps  he  was  not  sufficiently  rich 
or  distinguished  to  dread  prnscription,  or,  according 
to  the  life  hy  Suetonius,  having  obtained  his  pardon, 
he  ventured  at  once  to  return  to  Rome.  lie  had 
lost  all  hiti  hopes  in  life ;  his  patenial  estate  had 
been  swept  away  in  the  general  forfeiture.  Ve- 
nusia  is  one  of  the  cities  named  by  Appian  {B.  C. 
iv.  3)  as  confiscated.  According  to  the  life  by  Sue- 
tonius, Horace  bought  a  clerkship  in  the  qiiaestor^s 
office.  But  from  what  sourceK  he  was  enabled  to 
obtain  the  purchase-money  (in  these  uncertain 
times  such  offices  nmv  have  been  sold  at  low 
prices),  whether  from  the  wreck  of  bis  fortunes, 
old  debts,  or  the  liberality  of  friends,  we  have  no 
clue.  On  the  profits  of  that  place  he  managed  to 
live  with  the  utmost  fnigality.  His  ordinary  fare 
was  but  a  vegetable  diet ;  his  household  stuff  of  the 
meanest  ware,  and,  unlike  poets  in  general,  he  had 
a  Tery  delicate  taste  for  pure  water.  How  long  he 
held  this  place  does  not  appear;  bat  the  scribes 
seem  to  have  thought  that  they  had  a  right  to  his 
support  of  the  interests  of  their  corporation,  after 
he  became  possessed  of  his  Sabine  estate.  {Sut,  ii. 
7.  36.)  Yet  this  period  of  the  poet's  life  is  the 
most  obscure,  and  his  own  allusions  perplex  and 
darken  the  subject.  In  more  than  one  place  ho 
asserts  that  his  poverty  urged  him  to  become  a 
poet,  {lipist.  ii.  2.  51.) 

But  what  was  this  poetry  ?  Did  he  expect  to 
make  money  or  friends  by  it  ?  or  did  he  write 
merely  to  disbnrthen  himself  of  his  resentment  and 
indignation  at  that  period  of  depression  and  desti- 
tution, and  so  to  revenge  himself  upon  the  world 
by  an  unsparing  exposure  of  its  vices  ?  Poetrr  in 
those  times  could  scarcely  have  been  a  lucrative 
occupation.  If,  as  is  usually  supposed,  his  earliest 
poetry  was  bitter  satire,  either  in  the  Lucilian 
hexameter,  or  the  sharp  iambics  of  his  Kpndes,  he 
could  hardly  hope  to  make  friends ;  nor,  however 
the  force  and  power  of  such  writings  might  com- 
mand admiration,  were  they  likely  to  conciliate  the 
ardent  esteem  of  the  great  poets  of  the  time,  of 
Variu^  or  of  Virgil,  and  to  induce  them  to  recom- 
mend him  to  the  friendship  of  Maecenas.  But 
this  assuredly  was  not  his  earliest  poetic  inspira- 
tion. He  had  been  tempted  at  Athens  to  write 
Creek  verses :  the  genius  of  his  country — the  Ood 
Quirinus — had  wisely  interfered,  and  prevented 
him  fn)m  sinking  into  an  indifferent  Greek  versi- 
fier, instead  of  becoming  the  most  truly  Roman 
poet.  {Sat.  i.  10.  31,  35.)  It  seems  most  probable 
that  some  of  the  Odes  (though  collected  and  pub- 
lished, and  perhaps  having  received  their  last 
finish,  at  a  later  period  of  his  life)  had  been  written 
and  circulated  among  his  friends.  Some  of  his 
amatory  lyrics  have  the  ardour  and  freshness  of 
youth,  while  in  others  he  acknowledges  the  advance 
of  age.  When  those  friendly  poets,  Variua  and 
Virgil,  told  Maecenas  wluit  Horace,  uxut  {dtJttrt 
quid  essfm ),  they  must  have  been  nlile  to  say  more 
in  his  praise  than  that  he  had  written  one  or  two 
coarse  Kitires,  and  perhaps  a  few  bitter  iambics  ; 
more  especially  if,  according  to  the  old  scholiast, 
Maecenas  iiimsi-lf  had  been  the  object  of  his  satire. 
This  interpretation,  however,  seems  quite  inconsis- 
tent with  the  particular  account  which  tiie  poet 
gives  of  his  first  interview  with  Maecenas  {Sat.  i. 
(>,  54,  ^c).  On  his  own  side  there  is  nt  first  some 
shyness  and  timidity,  afterwards  a  frank  and  simple 
disvIoMii-e  of  his  birth  and  of  his  circumstances :  on 
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the  other  the  carelcu,  abrupt,  and  tomewhal 
haughtily  indiffeient  manner  of  the  great  man,  ttili 
betrays  no  appearance  of  wounded  pride,  to  be  pro- 
pitiated by  humble  apology.  For  neariy  nine, 
months  Maecenas  took  no  further  notice  of  the  poet ; 
but  at  the  end  of  that  period  he  again  eooght  his 
acquaintiince,  and  mutual  esteem  grew  up  with  the 
utmost  rapidity.  Probably  the  year  following  this 
commencement  of  friendship  (B.r«  37),  Horace 
accompanied  his  patron  on  that  journey  to  Brundn- 
siuiY),  so  agreeably  described  in  the  fifth  Satire, 
book  i.  This  friendship  quickly  ripened  into  inti- 
macy ;  and  between  the  appearance  of  the  two 
books  of  Satires,  his  earlieat  published  works,  Mae- 
cenas bestowed  upon  the  poet  a  Sabine  ferm,  suffi- 
cient to  maintain  him  in  ease,  comfort,  and  even  in 
content  (satis  beatus  unicis  Sabtms)^  during  the  rett 
of  his  life.  The  situation  of  this  Sabine  form  was 
in  the  valley  of  Ustica  {Carm,  i.  17.  11),  within 
view  of  the  mountain  Lucretilis,  part  of  what  ia 
now  called  Mount  Gennaro,  and  near  the  Digentia, 
aliout  fifteen  miles  from  Tibur  (TiToli).  The  valleys 
still  Ixtar  names  clearly  resembling  those  which 
occur  in  the  Horatian  poetry  t  the  Digentia  is  now 
the  Licenza  ;  Mandela,  Bardella  ;  Ustica,  Rustica. 
(Capmartin  de  Chaupy,  Afaisom  d*Horaee^  toL 
iii.  Rome,  17G7  ;  Sir  W.  Gell,  Roms  amd  its  Viei- 
niij/,  voL  i.  p.  315.) 

For  the  description  of  the  villa,  its  aspect,  di- 
mate,  and  scenery,  see  EfHst,  i.  10.  II,  23,  and 
Epist.  i.  16.  A  site  exactly  answering  to  the  villa 
of  Horace,  and  on  which  were  found  ruins  of 
buildings,  was  first  discovered  by  the  Abbe  Cap- 
martin  de  Chaupy,  and  has  since  been  visited  and 
illustrated  by  other  travellers  and  antiquarians. 
( Domenico  di  Sanctis,  JMssertazitme  sopra  la  Villa 
d'Oraxio  Flaeca,  Ravenna,  1784.)  The  site  and 
ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Vacuna  {FpisL  L  10.  49) 
seem  to  be  ascertained.  (Sebastiani,  Jlagjfio  a 
Tivoii.) 

The  estate  was  not  extensive  ;  it  produced  corn, 
olives,  and  vines  ;  it  was  surrounded  by  pleasant 
and  shady  woods,  and  with  abundance  of  the  purest 
water  ;  it  was  superintended  by  a  bailiff  (villiaa^ 
cultivated  by  tive  &milies  of  free  coloni  (/s)»it  L 
14.  3) ;  and  Horace  employed  about  eight  slaves 
{Sut,  ii.  7.  1 18).  Besides  this  estate,  his  admira* 
tiou  of  the  beautiful  scenery  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Tibur  inclined  him  eitiier  to  hire  or  to  purchase 
a  small  cottage  in  that  romantic  town  ;  and  all  the 
later  years  of  his  life  were  passed  between  these 
two  country  residences  and  Rome.  (For  Tibur,  sea 
airm.  i.  7.  10—14.  ii.  6.  5—8,  iiL  4.  *21«-24, 
Epod.  i.29— 30;  £>>w/.i.  7.44— 45,l8.12,CbnN. 
iv.  2.  27—32,  iv.  3.  1 0—12.)  In  Rome,  when  the 
poet  was  compelled  to  reside  there,  either  by  busi- 
ness, which  ho  hated  (invisa  nepofia),  or  the  so- 
ciety winch  he  loved,  if  he  did  not  take  up  his 
abode,  he  was  constantly  welcome  in  some  one  of 
the  various  mansions  of  hi^  patron  ;  and  Maeoenaa 
occasionally  visited  the  quiet  Sabine  retreat  of  the 
poet. 

From  this  time  his  life  glided  away  in  enjoyabia 
repose,  occasionally  threatened  but  not  seriouslj 
interrupted  by  those  remote  dangers  which  menaced 
or  disturlied  the  peace  of  the  empire.  When  Mae^ 
cenas  was  summoned  to  accompany  Octavius  in  the 
war  asainst  Antony, Horace  {Epod.  i.)  had  ofiered  ta 
attend  him  ;  but  Maecenas  himself  either  remained 
at  Rome,  or  returned  to  it  without  leaving  Italv. 
From  that  time  Maecenas  himself  resided  connanl^ 
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Thk 
coantij  Clc  m  aaMHf  tfe 
Hontin  portiT,  wUck  tb» 
of  Roman  aodctj.  He  dcaexibcii.  wha  tke  anr 
iDtiiiiate  fanilaritr,  the  mmaatn,  tbc  Mhca*  sod 
vieeo  of  the  capital ;  the  panoian.  the  batr  cdz- 
comfaat  the  kgacr-hantont  the  tazarioas  baaqixts 
of  the  dty ;  the  coaj  life,  the  ^aiet  letifwueut,  the 
■tore  leiiaed  aode^,  the  hifbeit  ariiuxiatical  cir^ 
clea»  both  m  the  dtr,  and  m  the  lazanooft  uwuiUf 
pabkce  of  the  Tilla;  and  even  aoaethiiiir  of  the 
■bnple  maaiMfB  aad  frvgal  fife  of  the  Sabine  pea- 
■■tiy. 

The  ioCnDate  friendihip  of  H<»Boe  intiodnced  him 
natiiiaDy  lo  the  notiee  of  the  other  great  men  of  his 
pefiod,  to  Afirippa,  and  at  kngdi  to  Aacastoo  him- 
■el£  The  first  aidvaacn  to  friendship  appear  to 
hare  been  made  bj  the  canperor;  and  thoogh  the  poet 
took  man  J  opportanitieo  of  admintstertnff  courtlj 
flattery  to  Angnttoa.  eelebntinf  his  rktories  orer 
Antony,  and  on  the  western  and  eastern  frontiers 
of  the  e0>|Mre,  as  wtB.  as  admiring  his  act*  of  peace, 
yet  he  seemo  to  have  been  content  with  the  patron- 
age of  Maecenas,  and  to  have  declined  the  ofirrs  of 
fevoor  and  advancement  made  by  Aagnstns  himseIC 
According  to  the  life  by  Soetonias,  the  emperor 
deured  Maecenas  to  make  over  Horace  to  him  as 
his  private  secrrtary  ;  and  instead  of  taking  odEence 
at  toe  pnet*s  refusal  to  accept  this  office  of  tmst 
and  imp<Mrtance,  spoke  of  him  with  that  femiliarity 
(if  the  text  be  cmrect,  coarse  and  utroyal  femi- 
IJarity)  which  showed  andiminishcd  fevonr,  and 
bestowed  on  him  eonsideraUe  sons  of  moner. 
He  was  ambitioas  also  of  being  oelelxated  in  the 
poetry  of  Hocaee.  The  Carmen  Sccnlare  was  written 
by  his  desire ;  and  be  arms,  in  part  at  least,  the 
conse  of  Horace  adding  the  fourth  book  of  Odea, 
by  orging  him  to  commemorate  the  rictoiy  of  his 
step- sons  Dru^os  and  Tiberias  over  the  Vindelici. 

With  all  the  other  distinguished  men  of  the 
time,  the  old  aristocracy,  like  Aelins  Lamia,  the 
statesmen,  like  Agrippa,  the  poets  Varius,  VirgiU 
PoUio,  Tibullus,  Horace  lired  on  terms  of  motoal 
mtpoct  and  attachment  The  ^'Personae  Hora- 
tianae  ^  would  contain  almost  erery  femoua  name 
of  the  age  of  Augustus. 

Horace  died  on  the  17th  of  Xovember,  A.  u.  c. 
74(>.  B.  c.  8,  aged  neariy  57.  His  death  was  so 
sudden,  that  he  bad  not  time  to  make  his  will ; 
bnt  he  left  the  administration  of  his  affiurs  to 
Auffustus,  whom  he  instituted  as  his  heir.  He  was 
l.uried  on  the  slope  of  the  Esquiline  Hill,  close 
to  his  friend  and  patron  Maecenas,  who  had  died 
before  him  in  the  same  year.  (Clmton,  Fcuti  Hellen, 
sub  ann.) 

Horace  has  described  his  own  person.  (Ept'sL 
I  20.  24.)  He  was  of  short  stature,  with  dark 
eyes  and  dark  hair  (Art,  Poet  37  >«  but  eariy 
tinged  with  irrey.  {Epi't*  l.e.\  Carm,  iii.  14. 
2))<  In  his  youth  he  was  tolerably  robust (Epiat, 
i.  7*  26),  but  fulfered  from  a  complaint  in  his 
eyes.  (Sat.  i.  5.  30.)  In  more  advanced  life 
he  grew  fat,  and  Augustus  jested  about  his  pro- 
taberant  belly.  (Aug.  Epid,  Frag,  apud  Sue- 
km.  M  Vila.)  His  health  was  not  always  good. 
He  was  not  only  weary  of  the  fetigne  of  war,  but 
nnfit  to  bear  it  (Carm.  il  6,  7,  E^od.  L  1.5),  and 


iiL  14.  27,  E^itL  L  St.  SSw)  Ib 
Bthcr  tankm.  (^id.  i.  1.  U.) 
even  after  he 

;thoafh«< 

i««,  he  sceam  ta  hava  iadd^  » 
conviviality.  He  liked  choioa  whmw  aad  in  tl» 
fociecy  of  frienda  acmpkd  aiM  to  cnjay 
of  his  tiaae. 

Hocaee  waa  never  mamd;  ha  ama 
entotaincd  that  ariatocntical  aveisioa  ta 
wedlo^  against  which,  in  the  hi|^  ardcrt^  Att- 
gnstas  strore  so  vainlr,  hack  by  ikt  uiiktiaM  of 
drii  disahilitiea  and  the  fcmptatiiai  af  ciril  piK 
Tileges.  In  his  rariona  aaawa  he  data  wM  appear 
to  have  had  any  childica.  Of  thcaa  Maawa  tl» 
patsmt  ii^cBuiiy  af 
dcavonxcd  ta  trace  the  icgnlnr  dale  i 
if  to  their  own  satisfcciin«,  hy  na  fas  «a  thai  of 
their  rcadeia.  With  ikt  exccplian  af  ikt  adTMh 
tnre  with  Canidia  or  Giatidia,  which  hclat^ga  «a 
his  yoonger  daya,  and  one  or  tvra  casea  in  whidi 
the  poet  alhidea  ta  hia  mon  adTaaced  agew  all  ia 
arbitrary  and  coajectoral ;  and  thangh  in  osbh  af 
hiaaaatofy  CMca,aBd  in  ana  or  two  af  the  htlrr 
Epode%  there  is  the  tmnestnesa  and  feitaof  nal 
passion,  others  aeem  bat  ikt  pby  af  a  giacflal 
fency.  Nor  is  the  notioo  af  BattMUK  thoagh 
rejected  arith  iad^natioa  br  thoaa  wha  hava 
wrought  oat  thb minute  chronoMgyof  the  mistwssca 
of  Horace,  by  any  means  impiMiable,  that  aoaia 
of  them  are  tranalationa  or  imitations  of  Givrk 
lyrica.or  poems  altogether  idcal,mtd  without  any  real 
gnmndarorfc.  (Battman,  Essay  in  Ocnnaa.  in  tho 
Berim  TWmsactfbas,  ISOi,  and  in  hia  MpiUvsm^ 
translated  ia  the  Phihdogical  Maarnm,  taL  i. 
^439.) 

The  political  opiaiana  af  Haract  wcrt  al  fim 
republican.  Up  lo  the  hattk  af  Philippi  (aa  wa 
hare  seen)  he  adhered  ta  the  CBBsaafBnilaa.  Oa 
his  return  lo  Rome,  ha  qaietly  acqaicscsd  in  ika 
great  change  which  established  the  hnpcfhd  iaoii> 
archy.  He  had  abandoned  public  fife  altogether, 
and  had  become  a  man  of  Irttart.  Hia  doniaaal 
feeling  appears  to  have  been  a  profound  horror  for 
the  crimes  and  miseries  of  the  civil  wara.  The  stern- 
est republican  might  rejoice  in  the  victory  of  Roma 
and  Augustus  over  Antony  and  the  Ka^  A  go- 
remment,  under  whatever  fonn,  which  maintained 
internal  peace,  and  the  ^<wy  of  tho  Roman  arma 
on  all  the  frontiers,  in  Spain,  in  Dacia,  and  in  tha 
Kast,  commanded  his  gratefol  hoamga.  He  wmj 
have  been  really,  or  may  have  fencied  himariC  de- 
ceived by  the  consummate  akill  with  which  Aiigaa- 
tus  disguised  the  growth  of  his  own  despotioa 
under  the  old  republican  fenna.  Thaa,  thoi^  ha 
gradually  softened  into  the  friend  of  tha  amperar\ 
favourite,  and  at  length  the  poetical  courtier  of  ikt 
emperor  himself^  he  still  maintained  a  eeftaia  »• 
dependence  of  character.  He  doea  not  aamiaaa 
his  old  associations  of  leopecl  for  tha  icpinucaa 
leaders,  which  break  out  in  his  admiiation  of  ikt 
indomitable  spirit  of  Cato  ;  and  ha  boaata,  lathtr 
than  dismisses,  his  services  in  tha  army  of  fl^ta^ 
If,  with  the  rest  of  tha  world,  ha  aeqaieoeed  m  Iht 
inevitable  empire,  it  ia  puerile  to  dniga  him  with 
apostacy. 


The  religion  of  Hoiaca  waa  thai  of  hia  agBv  and 
of  the  men  of  the  world  b  Ida  wmK    Ht  Jnialai 
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the  poetic  and  conventional  faith  in  the  gods  with 
decent  respect,  bat  with  no  depth  of  devotion. 
There  is  more  sincerity  in  a  sort  of  vague  sense  of 
the  providential  government,  to  which  he  attributes 
his  escape  fi*om  some  of  the  perils  of  his  life,  his 
flight  from  Philippi,  his  preservation  from  a  wolf 
in  the  Sabine  wood  {Carm.  i.  22.  9),  and  from  the 
felling  of  a  tree  in  his  own  grounds.  {Carm,  ii.  13. 
17,  27,  iii.  8.  6.)  In  another  well-known  passage, 
he  professes  to  have  been  startled  into  religious  emo- 
tion, and  to  have  renounced  a  godless  philosophy, 
from  hearing  thunder  in  a  cloudless  sky. 

The  philosophy  of  Horace  was,  in  like  manner, 
that  of  a  man  of  the  world.  He  playfully  alludes 
to  his  Epicureanism,  but  it  was  practiad  rather 
than  speculative  Epicureanism.  His  mind,  indeed, 
was  not  in  the  least  speculative.  Common  life 
wisdom  was  his  study,  and  to  this  he  brought  a 
quickness  of  observation,  a  sterling  common  sense, 
and  a  passionless  judgment,  which  have  made  his 
works  the  delight  and  the  unfailing  treasure  of 
felicitous  quotation  to  practical  men. 

The  love  of  Horace  for  the  country,  and  his  in- 
tercourse with  the  sturdy  and  uncorrupted  Sabine 
peasantry,  seems  to  have  kept  alive  an  honest  free- 
dom and  boldness  of  thought ;  while  his  familiarity 
with  the  grL>at,  his  delight  in  good  society,  niain- 
tainod  that  exquisite  urbanity,  that  general 
amenity,  that  ease  without  forwardness,  that  re- 
spect without  servility,  which  induced  Shaftesbury 
to  call  him  the  most  gentlemanlike  of  the  Roman 
}K>ets. 

In  these  qualities  lie  the  strength  and  excellence 
of  Horace  as  a  poet  His  Odes  want  the  higher  in- 
spirations of  lyric  verse — the  deep  religious  seuti- 
nient,the  absorbing  p<>rsonality,the  abandonment  to 
overpowering  and  irrebistible  emotion,  the  unstudied 
hannony  of  thought  and  language,  the  absolute 
unity  of  imnginutinn  and  {KisKion  which  belongs  to 
the  noblest  lyric  song.  His  amatory  verses  are  ex- 
quisitely graceful,  but  ihey  have  no  strong  ardour, 
no  deep  tenderness,  nor  even  much  of  light  and 
joyous  caiety.  But  as  works  of  reBned  art,  of  the 
most  (ikih'ul  felicities  of  language  and  of  measure,  of 
tninslucent  expression,  and  of  agreeable  images, 
embodied  in  words  which  imprint  themselves  in- 
deliblv  on  the  meraorv,  thev  are  unrivalled.  Accord- 
ing  to  Qiiintilian,  Horace  was  almost  the  only 
Roman  lyric  poet  worth  reading. 

As  a  Kitirist  Horace  is  without  the  lofty  moral 
indignation,  the  tierce  vehemence  of  invective,  which 
cbanicterised  the  later  satirists.  In  the.  Epodes  there 
is  bilternerts  provoked,  it  should  seem,  by  some  per- 
sonal hatred,  or  sense  of  injury,  and  the  ambition  of 
imitating  Archilocus  ;  but  in  these  he  seems  to  have 
exhausted  all  the  malignity  and  violence  of  his 
temper.  In  the  Satires,  it  is  the  folly  rather  than 
the  wickedness  of  vice,  which  he  touches  with  such 
playful  skill.  Nothing  cnn  surpass  the  ki'cnness 
of  his  observation,  or  his  ease  of  exj)ression  :  it  is 
the  finest  comedy  of  manners,in  a  descriptive  instead 
of  a  dramatic  fonn.  If  the  Romans  had  been  a 
theatrical  people,  and  the  ago  of  Augustus  a  dra- 
matic age,  Horace,  as  fiir  at  least  as  the  perception 
of  character,  would  have  been  an  exquisite  dra- 
matic writer. 

Rut  the  Epistles  are  the  most  perfect  of  the 
Horatian  poetry  —  the  j)ootry  of  miuiners  and 
society,  the  beauty  of  which  consists  in  a  kind  of 
ideality  of  common  sense  and  practicid  wisdom. 
'J'he    Epistles    of   Horace    arc    with    the    Poem  | 
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of  Lucretius,  the  Ocorgics  of  Vixgil,  tnd  ptf* 
haps  the  Satires  of  Juvenal,  the  most  peiifeet 
and  most  original  form  of  Roman  verse.  Tha 
title  of  the  Art  of  Poetry  for  the  Epistle  to 
the  Pisos,  it  as  old  as  Quintilian,  but  it  is  now 
agreed  that  it  was  not  intended  for  a  complete 
theory  of  the  poetic  art.  Wieland*s  very  probable 
notion  that  it  was  intended  to  dissuade  one  of  the 
younger  Pisos  from  devoUng  himself  to  poetry,  for 
which  he  had  little  genius,  or  at  least  to  luggeet 
the  difficulties  of  attaining  to  perfection,  waa 
anticipated  by  Colman  in  the  pre&ce  to  his  trana- 
lation.  (Colman^s  Works,  voL  iii. ;  compare  Wie- 
huid^s  Uorazeni  Brvfc^  ii.  185.) 

The  works  of  Horace  became  popular  very  soon. 
In  the  time  of  Juvenal  they  were,  with  the  poems 
of  Virgil,  the  common  school  book.  (Jut.  StaL 
vii.  227.) 

The  chronology  of  the  Horatian  poemi  ii  of  great 
importance,  aa  illustrating  the  life,  the  tunes,  and 
the  writings  of  the  poet  The  earlier  attempts  by 
Tan.  Faber,  by  Dacier,  and  by  Masson,  in  hia 
elaborate  Vie  iTHorao^^  to  assign  each  )Ki«m  to 
its  particukir  year  in  the  poet^s  life,  were  crushed 
by  the  dictatorial  condemnation  of  Bentley,  who  in 
his  short  preface  laid  down  a  scheme  of  datea, 
both  for  the  composition  and  the  publication  of  each 
book.  The  authority  of  Bentley  has  been  in  ge> 
ncnd  acquiesced  in  by  English  scholars.  The  late 
Dr.  Tate,  witli  admiration  approaching  to  idoktry, 
almost  resented  every  departure  from  the  edict  of 
his  master ;  and  in  his  IIoratiu$  netUtutm*  published 
the  whole  works  in  the  order  established  by  Bentley. 
Mr.  Fynes  Clinton,  tliough  in  general  &vouringtho 
BiMitleixin  chronology,  admits  that  in  some  cases  hit 
dates  are  at  variance  with  facts.  {Fwtti  Ife/lemia^ 
vol.  iii.  p.  219.)  Nor  were  the  first  attcmpta  to 
overthrow  the  lientleian  chronology  by  Sanadon  and 
othera  (Jani*s  was  almost  a  translation  of  Masson^ 
life)  successful  in  shaking  the  arch-ciitic*s  an- 
thority  among  the  higher  chiss  of  scholars. 

Recently,  however,  the  question  has  been  re- 
opened with  extraordinary  activity  by  the  con- 
tinental scholars.  At  least  five  new  and  complete 
scheme:*  have  been  framed,  which  attempt  to  assign 
a  pn>cise  period  almost  to  every  one  of  the  poems 
of  Horace.  1.  (^aestiotu-a  Horaiiuwut,  a  C.  Kirch- 
ner.  Lips.  1834.  2.  Hhtoire  de  la  Vie  ei  dn 
Potgics  WHorace^  par  M.  lo  Baron  Walckenaer, 
2  vols.  Paris,  1040.  3.  Fa^i  Homtiani,  scrip- 
sit  C.  Franke,  1839.  4.  The  article  Horatint, 
in  Ersch  and  Gruljer's  Emychpailie^  by  G.  F. 
Orotefeud.  5.  Qnintas  flttrutius  Flaccvt  a/s  Jifeiutk 
und  DU'hiir,  von  I>r.  W.  E.  Weber,  Jena,  1844. 
Besides  the!«e  writers,  others,  an  Heindorf  (ui  his 
edition  of  the  Satires),  C.  Passow,  in  Vita  tlofuL 
(pretixed  to  a  (ienuan  translation  of  the  Epistles), 
L\  Vanderbourg,  Prcfucii  and  Notes  to  French 
translation  of  the  Odes,  and  Weichcrt,  in  Z'octer. 
La  fin,  Itcluf^  have  entered  into  this  question. 

The  discrepancies  among  these  ingenious  writers 
may  satisfy  every  judicious  reader  that  they  have 
att4'mpted  an  impossibility  ;  that  there  arc  no  in- 
ternal grounds,  either  historical  or  aesthetic,  which 
can,  without  the  most  fanciful  and  arbitrary  prooft, 
determine  the  period  in  the  life  of  Horace  to  which 
belong  many  of  his  poems,  especially  of  his  Odes. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  clear  that  the  chruDolw 
of  Bentley  must  submit  to  very  important  Bodl- 
fications. 

The  general  outline  uf  his  scheme  as  to  thejwfiwi 
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of  the  pvbUoation  of  the  several  books  does  not 
differ  very  materially  from  that  of  Franke.  On  the 
Kuccessive  order  of  publication  there  is  the  same 
agreement,  with  few  exceptions,  in  all  the  writers  on 
this  prolific  subject.  Though  Bentley^s  opinion, 
that  the  poems  were  published  collectively  in  sepa- 
rate books,  be  unquestionably  true,  yet  his  asser- 
tion that  Horace  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  one 
kind  of  poetry  at  a  time,  that  he  first  wrote  all  the 
Satires,  then  began  to  write  iambics  ( the  Epodes), 
then  took  to  lyric  poetry,  is  as  hardy,  groundless, 
and  improbable,  as  any  of  the  theories  which  he 
rejects  with  such  sovereign  contempt.  The  poet 
himself  declares  that  he  was  driven  in  his  giveei 
youiA  to  write  iambics  (the  Bentleian  theory  assigns 
all  the  Epodes  to  his  34th  and  l^5th  years).  Some 
of  the  Odes  have  the  fireshness  and  ardour  of  youth ; 
and  it  seems  certain  that  when  Horace  formed  the 
friendship  of  Pollio,  Varius,  and  Virgil,  and  was 
introduced  by  the  two  latter  to  Maecenas,  he  must 
have  shown  more  than  the  promise  of  poetic  talent. 
It  is  hence  most  probable  that,  although  not  col- 
lected or  published  till  a  later  period,  and  Horace 
appears  to  have  been  slow  and  unwilling  to  expose 
his  poems  on  the  shelves  of  the  Sosii  (Sat.  i.  4.  70), 
many  of  his  I^tic  and  iambic  pieces  had  been  re- 
cited before  his  friends  (Sat,  i.  4.  73),  had  been 
circulated  in  private,  and  formed,  no  doubt,  his  re- 
commendation to  the  lovers  and  patrons  of  letters. 
Either  this  must  have  been  the  case,  or  he  must 
have  gained  his  reputation  by  poems  which  have 
not  survived,  or  which  he  himself  did  not  think 
worthy  of  publication. 

The  first  book  of  Satires  (on  this  all  agree)  was 
the  first  publication.  Some  indeed  have  asserted 
that  the  two  books  appeared  together ;  but  the  first 
line  of  the  second  book — 

"Sunt  quibus  in  Satira  videar  nimis  acer," 
if  conclusive  that  Horace  had  already  attained 
public  reputation  as  a  writer  of  satire.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  Chronology  of  Bentley  and  that 
of  Franke,  in  his  Fasti  J/oratiani,  is  this:  that 
Bentley  peremptorily  confines  the  composition  {na- 
tales)  of  this  book  to  the  2(>th,  'J7th,  and  28th 
years  of  the  poet's  life  (and  Bentley  reckons  the 
year  of  the  poet's  birth,  though  bom  in  December, 
a*  his  first  year),  and  leaves  him  idle  for  the  two 
following  years.  Franke  more  reasonably  enlarges 
the  period  of  compoRition  from  his  24th  to  his  30th 
year.  In  this  year  (u.  c.  719,  n.  c.  3.)),  the  pub- 
lication of  the  first  book  of  Satires  took  place.  In 
the  iiit<Tval  between  the  two  books  of  Satires,  Ho- 
race received  from  Maecenas  the  gift  of  the  Sabine 
estate. 

The  second  book  of  Satires  is  assigned  by  Bent- 
ley to  the  3Ut,  32d,  and  334  (30,  31,  32)  of  the 
p«x?t's  life ;  the  publication  is  placed  by  Franke 
in  the  3.5th  year  of  Horace  (u.  c.  30).  This  is 
pt'fhaps  the  most  difficult  point  in  the  Horatian 
chronology,  and  depends  on  the  interpretation  of 
passages  in  the  sixth  Siitire.  If  that  Satire  were 
written  and  the  book  published  after  the  war 
with  Antony  and  the  victory  of  Actiuni,  it  is  re- 
markable that  neither  that  Satire,  nor  the  book 
itself,  in  any  passage,  should  contain  any  allusion 
to  events  which  so  fully  ocaipied,  it  appears  from 
other  poems,  the  mind  of  Horace.  If,  however, 
the  divi&ion  of  lands  to  be  made  to  the  veterans  in 
Italy  or  Sicily  {Serm,  i.  (i.  56)  be  that  made  after 
the  battle  of  Actium,  this  must  be  conclusive  for 
the  later  date.  To  avoid  this  objection,  Bentley  sug- 
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gested  a  former  division,  made  in  the  year  of  Horace 
31  (30),  B.  c.  35.  But  as  seven  full,  and  nearer 
eight  years  (eeptimus  octavo  propior  jam  fugerit 
annus)  had  elapsed  when  that  Satire  was  written, 
since  his  introduction  to  Maecenas,  to  which  must 
be  added  nine  months  between  the  first  introduc- 
tion and  the  intimate  friendship,  the  introduction 
is  thrown  up  before  the  battle  of  Philippi,  b.  c 
42s  and  we  have  besides  this  to  find  time  for 
Horace  to  acquire  his  poetic  fame,  to  form  his 
friendships  with  Virgil  and  Varius,  &c.  The  only 
way  to  escape,  if  we  refer  the  division  to  that  sug^ 
gested  by  Bentley,  is  to  suppose  that  it  was  jpro- 
tniged  in  B.C.  35,  but  not  fulfilled  till  several  years 
later  ;  but  this  is  improbable  in  any  way,  and 
hardly  reconcileable  with  the  circumstances  of  that 
division  in  the  historians.  It  is  quite  impossible  to 
date  the  publication  of  this  book  earlier  than  the 
latter  part  of  b.  c.  32  (aet.  Herat.  33),  the  year  be- 
fore Actium  ;  but  the  probability  is  strong  for  the 
year  after,  b.c.  31. 

Still  so  far  there  is  no  very  great  discrepancy  in 
the  various  schemes  ;  and  (with  the  exception  of 
M.  Vanderbourg  and  Baron  Walckenaer)  the 
Epodes  are  generally  allowed  to  be  the  third  book 
in  the  order  of  publication  ;  and  Bentley  and  the 
more  recent  writers  likewise  nearly  concur  in  the 
date  of  publicaiiun^  the  poet's  35th  or  36th  year. 
Bentley,  however,  and  his  followers  authoritatively 
confine  the  period  of  its  composition  to  the  34th 
and  35th  year  of  his  life.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  when  he  speaks  of  himself  as  a  writer  of 
iambics,  Horace  alludes  to  his  Epodes.  (Franke, 
note,  p.  46.)  The  name  of  Epodes  is  of  later  and 
very  questionable  origin.  But  as  he  asserts  that  in 
his  sweet  youth  he  wrote  iambics,  either  those 
iambics  must  be  lost,  or  must  be  contained  in  the 
book  of  Epodes.  The  single  passage  in  which  he 
seems  to  rest  his  poetical  fame  up  to  a  certain 
period  on  his  Satires  alone,  is  in  itself  vague  and 
general  {Sat.  i.  4.  41.)  ;  and  even  if  literally  taken, 
is  easily  explicable,  on  the  supposition  Uiat  the 
Epodes  were  published  later  than  the  Satires. 

The  observation  of  Bentley,  which  every  one 
would  wish  to  be  true,  that  all  the  coarser  and 
more  obscene  poems  of  Horace  belong  to  his  earlier 
period,  and  that  he  became  in  mature  years  more 
refined,  is  scarcely  just,  if  the  more  gross  of  the 
Epodes  were  written  in  his  34th  and  35th  years : 
the  adventures  and  connections  to  which  they 
allude  are  rather  those  of  a  young  and  homeless 
adventurer,  cast  loose  on  a  vicious  capital,  than  the 
guest  and  friend  of  Maecenas,  and  the  possessor  of 
a  sufficient  estate.  Franke  dates  the  publics  ion 
late  B,  c.  30,  or  early  b.  c,  29.  ( VU.  IJor.  36.) 
VVe  are  persuaded  that  their  composition  extended 
over  the  whole  period  from  his  first  residence  in 
Rome  neariy  to  the  date  of  their  publication. 
Epodes  vii.  and  xvi.  ?  are  more  probably  referred 
to  the  war  of  Perusia,  B.C.  40,  than  to  that  with 
Antony  ;  and  to  this  part  of  the  poet's  life  belong 
those  Epodes  which  allude  to  Canidia. 

The  three  first  books  of  Odes  follow  by  almost 
universal  consent  in  the  order  of  publication,  though 
the  chronologists  diflfer  as  to  their  having  appeared 
consecutively  or  at  the  same  time.  According  to 
Bentley,  they  were  composed  and  published  in  suc- 
cession, between  the  34th  and  42d,  according  to 
Franke,  the  35th  and  41st  or  42d  year  of  the  poeU 
Their  successive  or  simultaneous  publication  within 
that  period  might  appear  unqoettionaUe  bol  for 
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the  grcftt  difficulty  of  the  third  Ode,  relating  to  the 

rt  Virgil  about  to  embark  for  Greece.  It  it  said 
DonatUB  that  Virgil  did  undertake  such  a  Toy- 
age  in  the  year  b.c.  19,  three  years  later  than 
the  last  date  of  Bentlcy — five  than  that  of  Franke. 
Hence  Orotefend  and  others  delay  the  publication 
of  the  three  books  of  Odes  to  that  je&r  or  the  fol- 
lowing ;  and  so  perplexing  is  the  difficulty,  that 
Franke  boldly  substitutes  the  name  of  Quintilios 
for  that  of  Virgilius ;  others  recur  to  the  last  resort 
of  desperate  critics,  and  imagine  another  Virgi- 
lius. Dr.  Weber,  perhaps  more  probably,  suspects 
an  error  in  Donatus.  If  indeed  it  relates  to 
that  voyage  of  Viigil  (yet  may  not  Virgil  have 
undertaken  such  a  voyage  before?),  we  absolutely 
fix  the  publication  of  the  three  books  of  Odes  to 
one  year,  that  of  Virgil's  voyage  and  death ;  for 
after  the  death  of  Virgil  Horace  could  not  have 
published  his  Ode  imploring  the  gods  to  grant  him 
safe  return.  We  entertain  no  doubt  that,  though 
first  published  at  one  of  these  periods,  the  three 
first  books  of  Odes  contain  poems  written  at  very 
different  times,  some  in  the  earliest  years  of  his 
poetry;  and  Buttmnn^s  opinion  that  he  steadily 
and  laboriously  polished  the  best  of  his  smaller 
poems,  till  he  had  brought  them  to  perfection,  and 
then  united  them  in  a  book,  accounts  at  once  for 
the  irregular  order,  in  point  of  subject,  style,  and 
metre,  in  which  they  occur. 

The  first  book  of  the  Epistles  is  by  D(*ntley  as- 
signed to  the  46th  and  47th  (45th  and  46th),  by 
Franke  is  placed  between  the  4l8t  and  45th  years 
of  Horace.  l)entley*s  chronology  loaves  two  years 
of  the  poet^s  life,  the  44th  and  45th,  entirely  un- 
occupied. 

The  Carmen  Seculare,  by  almost  universal  con- 
sent, belongs  to  the  48th  year  of  Horace,  B.c  17. 

The  fourth  book  of- Odes,  according  to  Bentley, 
belongs  to  the  49th  and  51st ;  to  Franke,  the  48th 
and  5'2d  years  of  the  poet's  life.  It  was  pub- 
lished in  his  51st  or  5*2d  year. 

The  dates  of  the  second  book  of  Epistles,  and  of 
the  A  rt  i*oeti-a^  are  admitted  to  be  uncertain,  though 
both  appeared  before  the  poet's  de^ith,  ann.  aet.  57. 

There  are  several  ancient  Lives  of  Horace  :  the 
first  and  only  one  of  importance  is  attributed  to 
Suetonius  ;  but  if  by  that  author,  considerably  in- 
terpolated. The  second  is  to  be  found  in  the  edi- 
tion of  Horace  by  Bond.  The  third  from  a  MS. 
in  the  Vatican  library,  was  published  by  M.  Van- 
dcrbourg,  and  prefixed  to  his  French  translation  of 
the  Odes.  A  fourth  from  a  Berlin  MS.  edited  by 
Kirch ner,  Quacsliones  I/oratianac,  These,  how- 
ever, arc  later  than  the  Commentators,  Acron  and 
Porphyrion. 

The  Editio  Princepsof  Horace  is  in  4to,  without 
name  or  date.  Maittairc  (with  whom  other  biblio- 
graphers agree)  supposes  it  to  have  Iwen  printed  by 
Zarotus  at  Milan,  1470.  P'ca  dcscribi^s  an  edition 
which  contests  the  priority  by  T.  P.  Lignamini, 
but  this  is  doubtful.  II.  Folio,  without  name  or 
date,  of  equal  rarity.  III.  4to.  (the  first  with 
date  1474)  Milan,  npud  Zarotum.  IV.  Ferrara, 
1474.  Odac  et  Epi<.tolae.  V.  Neapol.  1474.  VI. 
Milan,  1476,  P.  de  I^avngna.  VII.  Fol.  without 
date,  but  it  appeared  1481,  with  the  Scholia  of 
Acron  and  Porphyrion.  VIII.  Florence,  148*2, with 
the  Comm('nt«Lry  of  Jjandiiio.  Of  the  countless 
later  editions  we  select  the  following  as  the  most 
imi>ortant: — I.  Cruquii,  last  edit.  Lug.  Bat.  1603. 
It  contaiot  the  Scholia  of  a  commentator,  or  rather 
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a  compiler  of  commentaries,  tome  of  but  late  date, 
quoted  as  Comm.  Cruquii.  II.  Lambini,  lost  edit, 
Paris,  1605.  IIL  Tonentii,  Antwerp,  1108. 
Lambinut  and  Torrentius  are  the  best  of  the 
older  editors.  IV.  BenUeii,  Cantab.  1711.  V. 
Gesncri  et  Zeunii,  Lips,  and  GUsff.  t.  y.  from 
1762  to  1794.  VI.  Caimina,  Mitscherlich,  Lipk 
IROO.  VIL  Doering,  Lips.  1803.  VIH.  Romae,i 
C.  Fea.  Fea  professed  to  bare  collated  nuny  MSS. 
m  the  Vatican,  &c.  IX.  Carmina  (with  French 
translation  ),  C.  Vanderboui^,  Paris,  1812.  Vander- 
bourg  collated  18  MSS.  X.  A  J.  Biaunhard,  Lips. 
1 833,  with  a  reprint  of  the  old  Scholia.  XI.  Orv-Uii, 
Turici,  1843.  This  bst  surpasses  all  former  edi- 
tions.  XII.  Satiren  erklart  too  L.  F.  Heindorf. 
Neu-bearbeitet  von  E.  F.  WUstemann,  Leipsig^ 
1843.  The  German  Commentary  excellent  XIII. 
Episteln  erkl'art  von  F.  £.  Theodor  Schmid.  Hai- 
berstadt,  1828. 

The  translations  of  Hoiaoe  in  all  langnaget  ara 
almost  innumerable,  perhaps  because  he  is  among 
the  most  untranslateable  of  poets.  Where  the 
beauty  of  the  poetry  consists  so  much  in  the  exqai- 
site  felicity  of  expression,  in  the  finished  terseness 
and  perspicuity  of  the  Odes,  or  the  pure  idiinnatie 
Litin  of  the  Satires  and  Epistles,  the  transfusion 
into  other  words  almost  inevitably  loses  eitlier  the 
meaning  or  the  harmony  of  thought  and  langnsf^ 
In  English  the  free  imitations  of  Pope  and  of  Swift 
give  by  far  the  best  notion  of  the  charm  of  the 
Horatian  poetry  to  an  unlearned  raider.  Some  of 
Dryden's  versions  have  his  merits  and  faults  ease 
and  vigour,  carelessness  and  inacctiracy.  The 
translation  of  Francis  is  that  in  common  use, 
rather  ftir  want  of  a  better  than  for  its  intrinsie 
worth.  We  shall  name  in  our  selecUon  of  the 
most  important  among  the  numberless  critical  and 
aesthetical  works  on  Horace  (a  complete  list  of  Zifrri 
Horatiani  would  occupy  many  columns)  the  best 
of  the  French  and  German  translations : 

Dacier,  Oeuvres  tTHoraee.  Masson,  IloraHi 
Vita,  Lug.  Bat.  8vo.  1708.  Casaubon,  de  SaHra^ 
a  IlamlMich,  Halae,  1774.  Emesti,  OmomoMiiam 
Pofiarum  imprinm  Q,  Horalii  Flaeci,  Horax  afa 
Afemch  uttd  li'dryer  von  Rom^  R.  von  Onuneni 
ubersetzt  von  WiUch.  Lips.  1802.  Lessing,  /Zs^ 
iuMfjen  de$  Jforaz.  Werkc,  vol.  iv.  Berlin,  1838. 
llurazcns  Satiren^  ubenetai  von  C.  M.  Wieland, 
I^ipsig,  1815  ;  Bra/k,  1837.  To  these  dercr 
translations  are  appended  dissertations  and  notes 
full  of  very  ingenious  criticism,  on  the  characters 
and  on  the  works  of  Horace.  Wieland  is  weil 
corrected  by  F.  Jacobs  in  his  Lediotut  I^mumms 
in  his  Vennischte  Schriften.  Le$  Odes  d^Horon^ 
par  C.  Vanderbourg.  See  above.  M.  Vender" 
bourg's  transbtion  is  hard  and  %i\%  not  eqoal  in 
ease  and  fluency  to  the  translation  by  Count  Dare. 

On  the  Topography,  sec  Capmartin  de  Chanpy« 
and  other  works,  quoted  above. 

On  the  Chronology,  Buttmann.  See  above. 
Baron  Walckenaer,  Kirchner.  Franke,  Grotefend, 
Weber,  Passow,  Vit  Hor. ;  Vanderbourg,  Odm 
d^Horace ;  Weichert,  Poet,  Lot,  Reliq.  tl  dSs  Lmem 
Vario  et  Casaio  I'armenti ;  HeindorC  ad  Sat,  fte. ; 
T.  Dyer,  in  ClattuxU  Miueum^  Nol  5.  Compart 
Fynes  Clinton,  Fasti  llellenieL 

On  the  Metres  of  Horace— Tate,  il<mttiu$  /SMh 
iutut ;  Hermann,  de  Metric  iiL  &  16.  [  H.  II.  M.] 

HO'KCIUS  ('OpKiot),  the  god  who  watdM 
over  oaths,  or  is  invoked  in  oaths,  and  pvnishfls 
their  violation,  occurs  chiefly  as  a  tiimaiiia  of  T 
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which  the  god  had  a  itatae  at  Olympia. 

(Ptai.  T.  24.  §  2 ;  Kurip.  Hippol.  1025.)    [L.  &] 
HORCUS  ('Optrot),  the  penonification  of  an 

oath,  is  describiMi  by  Hetiod  as  the  son  of  Ens,  and 

the  aTenger  of  perjury.     {Theog,  231,  Op,  209  ; 

Herod.  tI  86.  §  3.)  [L.  S.] 

HORDEO'NIUS  FLACCUa     [FLACCua] 
HORDECNIUS  LOLLIANUS.  .  [Lollia- 

HORME  fOp/iif),  the  personification  of  energetic 
actirhy,  who  had  an  altar  dedicated  to  her  at 
Athens.     (Pans.  i.  17.  §  1.)  [L.S.] 

UORMUS,  was  one  of  Vespasian^s  freedmen, 
and  commanded  a  detachment  in  Caecina^s  division 
B.  c  70.  He  was  nid  to  have  instigated  the  sol- 
diers to  the  sack  of  Cremona.  After  the  war  his 
•erriees  were  recompensed  with  the  rank  of  eques. 
(Tae.  HitL  iii,  12,  28;  iv.  39.)  [W.  B.  D] 

HORTALUS.     [HoRTBNSius,  Nos.  8,  10.] 

HORTE'NSIA  1.  Daaghter  of  the  orator 
Q.  H(»tensiqs.  She  partook  of  his  eloquence,  and 
spoke  before  the  triumvirs  in  behalf  of  the  wealthy 
matrons,  when  these  were  threatened  with  a  special 
tax  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war  against  Bru- 
tas  and  Cassius.  (Val.  Max.  viii.  3.  §  3  ;  QuintiL 
L  1 .  §  6  ;  Appian,  B,  C  iv.  32.) 

2.  A  sister  of  the  orator,  wife  of  M.  Valerius 
Messala.  Their  son  nearly  became  heir  to  the 
orator  [Hortxnsius,  No.  8].  [H.  O.  L.] 

HORTfi'NSlA  GENS,  plebeian  ;  for  we  have 
an  Hortensius  as  tribunus  plebis  [Hortknsius, 
No.  1  ],  and  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  patrician 
£smilies  of  this  name.  Cicero,  indeed,  gives  the 
epithet  of  ncbiliM  to  the  orator  {pro  QuincL  22  ;  cf. 
Plat.  CaL  MaJ.  25  ;  Plin.  H,  N.  9,  80) ;  but  this 
is  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  high  curule 
offices  that  had  been  held  by  several  of  his  ances- 
tors. The  name  seems  to  have  been  derived  from 
the  gardening  propensities  of  the  first  person  who 
bore  it ;  and  the  surname  Hortalus,  borne  by  the 
great  oratoi^s  son  [Nos.  8  and  10],  seems,  as  Dni- 
mann  observes,  to  have  been  a  kind  of  nicknfune 
of  the  orator  himsell  (Cic.  AU.  ii.  25,  iv. 
15.)  [H.G.L.] 

HORTENSIUS.  1.  Q.  HoRTiNsias,  tribu- 
nus plebis,  B.C.  419.  He  indicted  C.  Sempronius, 
consid  of  the  year  before,  for  ill  conduct  of  the 
Volscian  war,  but  dropped  his  accusation  at  the 
instance  of  four  of  his  colleagues.  (Liv.  iv.  42 ;  cf. 
VaL  Max.  vi.  5.  2.) 

2.  Q.  HoRTSNsics,  dictator  about  b.  c.  286 
(Fasti),  The  commons,  oppressed  by  debt,  had 
broken  out  into  sedition,  and  ended  by  seceding  to 
the  Janiculum.  He  was  appointed  dictator  to 
remedy  the  evil,  and  for  this  purpose  re-enacted 
the  Lex  Horatia- Valeria  (of  the  year  446  B.  c.), 
and  the  Lex  Publilia  (&c  336),  '*ut  quod  plebs 
jussisset  omnes  Quirites  teneret.**  (Plin.  H.  N,  xvi. 
§  37  ;  cf  Liv.  Epit.  xi.)  On  the  supposed  difference 
of  these  three  laws,  see  Niebuhr,  R.  H,  vol.  ii.  p. 
365,  vol.  iii.  p.  418,  &c  He  passed  another  law, 
establishing  the  nundinal  as  diet  fasti,  and  intro- 
ducing the  irinundinum  as  the  necessary  term  be- 
tween promulgating  and  proposing  a  lex  cento- 
riata.    {Diet,  of  Antiq.  «.  v.  Nundinae,) 

3.  L.  Hortknsius,  as  praetor,  b.  c.  171,  suc- 
ceeded C.  Lucretius  in  the  command  of  the  fleet  in 
the  war  with  Perseus,  and  pursued  a  like  course  of 
oppression  with  his  predecessor.  Of  Abdcra  he 
demanded  100,000  denarii  and  50,000  modii  of 
wheat ;  and  when  the  inhabitanU  sent  to  entraat 
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I  the  protection  of  the  consol  Manciiiiia  and  of  tho 
senate,  Hortensius  was  so  enraged  that  he  stonned 
and  pillaged  the  dty,  beheaded  the  chief  men,  and 
sold  the  rest  into  slavery.  The  senate  contented 
themselves  with  voting  this  act  to  be  nnjnst,  and 
commanding  that  all  who  had  been  sold  should  be 
set  free.  Hortensius  continued  his  robberies,  and 
was  again  reprimanded  by  the  senate  for  his  treat- 
ment of  the  Chalcidians ;  but  we  do  not  hear  that 
he  was  recalled  or  punished.  (Liv.  xliii.  8,  4,  7«  8.) 

4.  Q.  HoRTBNSius,  found  in  some  Fastras  con* 
sul  in  B.C.  108. 

5.  L.  HORTBNSIUS,  &ther  of  the  orator,  praetor 
of  Sicily  in  B.C.  97,  and  remembered  ^ere  for 
his  just  and  upright  conduct.  (Cic.  Ferr.  iii  16.) 
He  married  Sempronia,  daughter  tA  C.  Sempi. 
Tuditanus  (Cic  ad  AU,  xiii.  6,  80,  32). 

6.  Q.  HORTBNSIUS,  L.  F.,  the  orator,  bom  in 
B.  c.  114,  eight  years  before  Cieero,  the  same  year 
that  L.  Crassus  made  his  fiunous  speech  for  the 
Vestal  Licinia  (Cic  BnL  64,  94).  At  the  early 
age  of  nineteen  he  wpeared  in  the  forum,  and  his 
first  speech  gained  tiie  appknse  of  the  consuls,  L. 
Crassus  and  Q.  ScBeToh^  the  former  the  greatest 
orator,  the  latter  the  first  jurist  of  the  day.  Crusus 
also  heard  his  second  speech  for  Nicomedes,  king  of 
Bithynia,  who  had  been  expelled  br  hit  brother 
Chrestus.  His  client  was  restored  (Cic  d»  OraL 
iii.  61).  By  these  speeches  Hortensius  at  once 
rose  to  eminence  as  an  advocate.  Q,  Horlmmm^ 
says  Cicero,  admodum  odoUtoenHa  tngenmm  mmnl 
$peelatum  et  probatmm  etl  (Brut,  64).  But  his 
forensic  pursuits  were  soon  interrupted  by  the 
Social  War,  in  which  he  was  obliged  to  serve  two 
campaigns  (b.  c.  91,  90),  in  the  first  as  a  legionary, 
in  the  second  as  tribunus  militnm  {BnU,  89).  In 
the  year  86  b.  c.  he  defended  young  Cn.  Pompeiua, 
who  was  accused  of  having  embeuled  some  of  the 
public  booty  taken  at  Ascninm  in  the  conne  of 
the  war  (BruL  64).  But,  for  the  most  part,  the 
courts  were  silent  during  the  anarehT  which  fol- 
lowed the  Marian  massacres,  np  to  the  return  of 
Sulla,  B.  c.  83.  But  these  troubles,  ^ough  they 
checked  the  young  orator  in  his  career,  left  him 
complete  master  of  the  courts — r$»  jndiaomm^ — 
as  Cicero  calls  him  (Dtem.  m  Q,  CaedL  7).  For 
Crassus  had  died  beJRMe  the  luiding  of  Marios  ; 
Antonius,  Catulus,  and  others  fell  victims  in  the 
massacres;  and  Cotta,  who  survived,  yielded  the 
first  pbMo  to  his  younger  rivaL  Hortensius, 
therefore,  began  his  brilliant  professional  career 
anew,  and  was  carried  along  on  the  top  of  the 
wave  till  he  met  a  more  powerful  than  himself  in 
Cicero.  Henceforth  he  confined  himself  to  civil  life;, 
and  was  wont  to  boast  in  his  old  age  that  he  had 
never  borne  arms  in  any  domestic  strife  ( Cic  od 
Fam,  ii.  16).  He  attached  himself  dosely  to 
the  dominant  Snlkne  or  aristocratic  party,  and  his 
chief  professional  labours  were  in  defending  men  of 
this  [Mrty,  when  accused  of  mal-adminstration  and 
extortion  in  their  provinces,  or  of  bribeiy  and  the 
like  in  canvassing  for  public  honours.  Hie  eon- 
slant  success,  partly  due  to  his  own  eloqnenee, 
readiness,  and  skill  (of  which  we  shall  say  some- 
what hereafter),  was  yet  in  great  measnie  doe  to 
circumstances.  The  jndices  at  that  time  wen  all 
taken  from  the  senaUffial  order,  L  e.  from  the  nme 
party  with  those  who  were  arraigned  befeie  tbeBf 
and  the  presiding  praetor  was  i  the  same  pirtj. 
Moreover,  the  aoemen  were  for  tiM  meet  pari 
yoinig  men,  of  ahiUtj  kdied  and  «Bbith%  faot 
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qatte  unequal  to  eope  with  the  experience  and  elo> 
quence  of  Ilortensius.  Nor  did  he  neglect  baser 
methods  to  ensure  success.  Part  of  the  plundered 
monev,  which  he  was  engaged  to  secure  to  his 
clients,  was  unscrupulously  expended  in  corrupting 
the  judices;  those  who  accepted  the  bribes  receiving 
marked  ballots  to  prevent  their  playing  false  (Cic 
Divin.  in  Q,  CaecU.  7).  It  is  true  this  statement 
rests  chiefly  on  the  authority  of  a  rival  advocate. 
But  Cicero  would  hardly  have  dared  to  make  it  so 
broadly  in  open  court,  with  his  opponent  before 
him,  unless  he  had  good  warrant  for  its  truth. 
Turius,  or  Furius,  mentioned  by  Horace  {Serm,  ii. 
1.  49),  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  judices  cor- 
rupted by  IlorU^nsius. 

This  domination  over  the  courts  continued  up  to 
about  the  year  b.  c.  70,  when  Ilortensius  was  re- 
tained by  Verrcs  against  Cicero.  Cicero  had  come 
to  Rome  from  Athens  in  B.C.  81,  and  first  met 
Hortensius  as  the  advocate  of  P.  Quinctius.  Cicero*s 
speech  is  extant,  and  not  the  least  interesting  part 
is  that  in  which  he  describes  and  admits  the  extra- 
oidinnry  gifu  of  his  future  rival  {pro  QuincL  1,  2, 
2*2,  24,  26).  But  Cicero  again  left  Rome,  and  did 
not  finally  settle  there  till  B.  c.  74,  about  three 
years  lieforc  the  Verrine  atfair  came  on. 

Meantime,  Ilortensius  had  begun  his  course  of 
civil  honours.  He  was  quaestor  in  B.  c.  81,  and 
Cicero  himst^lf  bears  witness  to  the  integrity  with 
which  his  accounts  were  kept  {in  Verr,  i.  14,  39). 
Soon  after  he  defended  M.  Canuleius  (Brut.  92)  ; 
Cu.  Dolabella,  when  accuM^d  of  extortion  in  Cilicia 
by  M.  Scaurus ;  another  Cn.  Dolabella,  arraigned 
by  Caesar  for  like  otTenccs  in  Macedonia  [Dola- 
bella, Nos.  5,  6].  In  B.  c.  75  he  was  acdiie, 
Cotta  the  orator  being  consul,  and  Cicero  quaes- 
tor in  Sicily  {Brttt.  92).  The  games  and  shows 
he  exhibited  as  aedile  were  long  remembered 
for  their  cxtaordinary  splendour  (Cic.  de  Off.  ii. 
16)  ;  but  great  part  of  this  splendour  was  the  loan 
of  those  noble  clients,  whose  robberies  he  had  so 
successfully  excused  (Cic  in  Vtfrr.  i.  19,  22  ;  Ascon. 
ad.  /.).  In  B.  c.  72  he  was  praetor  urbanus,  and 
had  the  task  of  trying  those  delinquents  whom  he 
b;td  hitherto  defended.  In  B.C.  69  he  reached 
the  ftumniit  of  civic  ambition,  being  consul  for  that 
year  with  Q.  Caecilius  Metellus.  After  his  consul- 
ship the  province  of  Crete  fell  to  him  by  lot,  but 
he  resigned  it  in  favour  of  his  colleague. 

It  was  in  the  year  before  his  consulship,  after  he 
was  designated,  that  the  prosecution  of  Verres 
commenced.  Cicero  was  then  aedilc-elect,  though 
Hortennius  and  his  party  had  endeavoured  to  pre- 
vent his  election,  and  another  Metellus  praetor- 
elect  ;  so  that,  had  the  cause  been  put  off  till  the 
next  year,  Cicero  would  have  had  the  weight  of 
consular  and  praetorian  authority  against  him. 
The  skill  and  activity  by  which  he  bai!led  the 
schemes  of  his  opponents  will  be  found  under  his 
life  (p.  710  ;  see  also  Verrek).  Suffice  it  to  say 
here,  that  the  issue  of  this  contest  was  to  dethrone 
Ilortensius  from  the  seat  which  had  been  already 
tottering,  and  to  establish  his  rival,  the  despised 
provincial  of  Arpinnm,  as  the  first  orator  and  ad- 
vocate of  the  Roman  forum.  No  doubt  the  victory 
was  complete,  though  here,  as  in  all  the  contests 
between  the  two  onitors,  the  remark  of  Quintilian 
is  worth  noticing,  viz.  that  we  have  only  Ciccro''s 
own  speeches,  and  have  small  means  of  judging 
what  the  case  on  the  other  side  was  (Instit.  x.  1 ). 
It  is  true  alto  that  Verrcs  was  back«l  by  all  the 
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power  of  the  Sullane  aristocracy.  Bat  this  futy 
Lad  been  much  weakened  by  the  measures  mmhA 
by  Pompey  in  his  oonsolship  with  Crassns  in  the 
year  before  (b.  gl  70).  EspeciaUy,  the  Aemiliaii 
law,  which  transferred  the  judicial  power  from  tht 
senators  to  the  senators,  equites,  and  tribaiii  men- 
rii  conjointly,  must  have  very  much  weakened  the 
influence  of  Hortensius  and  his  party.  (Ascon. 
and  Cic.  in  Pison.  p.  16  ;  ui  Cornel,  p.  67,  Orelli  | 
see  Cotta,  No.  1 1 ). 

After  his  consulship,  Hortensius  tix^  a  leading 
part  in  supporting  the  optimates  against  the  rising 
power  of  Pompey.  He  opposed  the  Gabinian  law* 
which  invested  that  great  commander  with  absolnto 
power  on  the  Mediterranean,  in  order  to  put  down 
the  pirates  of  Cilicia  (b.  c  67)  ;  and  the  Hanilian, 
by  which  the  conduct  of  the  war  against  Mithri- 
dates  was  transferred  from  Lucullus  (of  the  SulUne 
party)  to  Pompeius  (b.  c.  QQ).  In  &voar  of  the 
latter,  Cicero  made  his  first  politkal  ^>eech. 

In  the  memorable  year  b.  c.  63  Cicero  was 
unanimously  elected  consul.  He  had  already  be- 
come estranged  from  the  popular  party,  with  whom 
he  had  hitherto  acted.  The  intrigues  of  (Caesar 
and  Crassus,  who  supported  his  opponents  C.  An- 
tonius  and  the  notorious  Catiline,  touched  him 
personally ;  and  he  found  it  his  duty  as  cxmvaX  to 
oppose  the  turbulent  measures  of  the  p<^Iar  lead- 
ers, such  as  the  agrarian  law  of  Rullns.  Above 
all,  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  to  which  Crassus 
was  suspected  of  being  privy,  forced  him  to  combine 
with  the  senate  for  the  safety  of  the  state.  He 
thus  came  to  act  with  the  Sulhine  nobility,  and 
Hortensius  no  longer  appears  as  his  rival  We 
first  find  them  pleading  together  for  C.  Rabirins, 
an  old  senator,  who  was  indicted  for  the  murder 
of  C.  Saturn inus,  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  the  times 
of  Sulla.  They  both  appeared  as  counsel  for  L. 
Muraena,  when  accused  of  bribery  in  canvassing 
for  the  consulship  by  Sulpicius  and  Cato ;  and 
again  for  P.  Sulla,  accustni  as  an  aoc(»nplioe  of 
Catiline.  On  all  these  occasions  Hortensius  allowed 
Cicero  to  speak  last — a  manifest  admission  of  hit 
former  rivaJ^s  superiority.  And  that  this  was  the 
general  opinion  appears  from  the  CfKt,  that  M. 
Piso  (consul  in  61),  in  calling  over  the  senate, 
named  Cicero  second,  and  Hortensius  only  fourth. 
About  the  same  time  we  find  Cicero,  in  a  letter  to 
their  mutual  friend  Atticus,  calling  him  '*iiui^ 
Ilortensius''  {ad  Att.  i.  14). 

'J'hc  last  active  part  which  Ilortensius  took  in 
public  life  was  in  the  debates  of  the  senate  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  infamous  Clodius  for  his  offence 
against  the  Bona  Dea.  Fearing  delay,  he  supported 
the  amendment  of  Fufius,  that  Clodius  should  be  tried 
before  the  ordinary  judices,  instead  of  before  a  court 
selected  by  the  praetor.  Cicero  condemns  his  etmdnct 
in  strong  terms  (ad  Att.  i.  16 ;  cf.  14),  and  seems 
to  have  considered  the  success  of  this  amendment 
as  the  chief  cause  of  Clodius's  acquittal  [Clopii^ 
p.  771.]  In  the  subsequent  quarrels  between 
Milo  and  Clodius,  Ilortensius  showed  such  aeal  for 
the  former,  that  he  was  nearly  being  murdered  by 
the  hired  ruffians  of  Clodius  (Cic.  pro  Milon,  14). 

In  b.  0.  61  Pompey  returned  victorious  from  the 
Mithridatic  war.  He  found  he  could  no  lewder 
command  a  party  of  his  own.  Ho  must  side 
with  one  of  the  two  factions  which  had  been 
fully  formed  during  his  absence  in  the  East — the 
old  party  of  the  optimates  and  the  new  popoiar 
party,  led  by  Caesar  and  Crassus,  who  used  ClodiM 
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Uraot  §6Siawed  (in  B.  c  CO) 
the  eoditioB  of  Poappx  widi  Cae«r  Bid  Cnwrn 
(cvraMoodr  cdled  tbe  firit  tzranvinte).    H«rlcB- 
■im  now  drpv  back  from  fnUic  fife,  m*  liift  pr»- 
bsMr  Unt  hit  own  paztr  mam.  yield  to  die  arts 
and  power  of  t^  ooolitinn,  sad  ytt  not  dMHMmg 
to  fornke  iL     From  tfai*  time  to  loa  death  (in  il  c. 
50)  be  eanfined  himaeU'  to  kit  adroeate'^  datiea. 
He  defended  Flacciu.  aojaaed  of  enaction  in  Aaia, 
joiatty  with  Cioein.  and  took  orrawwi  to  extol  the 
acta  of  tbe  latter  in  his  c<mml«hTp  (W  AIL  n.  25). 
He  also  pleaded  tbe  caose  of  P.  Lentnlw  SfontbeE, 
against  whom  P<nnpeT  bad  promoted  an  aocaartsaa 
for  his  condnd  frcp«cting  Ptoleny  Anletea,  tbongfh 
Cieera,  fearing  a  aeeoDd  banidonent,  decimad  tbe 
•ifiee  {od  Faau  L  U  iL  1 ).   He  joined  Goero  again 
in  tbe  defence  of  Sextivs,  and  apin  aOowed  bias 
to  speak  bat  (pro  Sort  iL  6).     \lliea  tlae  latter 
was  in  bis  prorince  (b.  c  51 ),  Horle&siis  defended 
his  own  nephew,  M .  Vakrins  MeaasDa,  who  was 
aocosed  of  bribery  in  canTasstng  for  tbe  eonsolsbip. 
He  was,  as  asoaL,  soooeosfnl ;  bat  tbe  case  waa  oo 
tingnuit,  that,  next  day,  when  Hortensint  entered 
the  theatre  of  Corio,  be  waa  receiTed  with  a  roand 
•f  hisses — a  thing  aaunly  lefluukafale,  becanae  h 
wnM  the  first  time  he  had  sofiered  any  thing  of  tbe 
kind  (ad  Fnu  viiL  2).  In  tbe  beginning  of  April,  ' 
B.  c.  50,  be  appeared  fer  tbe  last  time,  with  his  I 
wonted  soecess,  for  App.  Clandins,  aecased  de  ' 
majestate  ei  ambita  by  Dohbella,  tbe  fntme  aon- 
in-Uw  of  Cicero.     He  died  not  long  after.    Ooero 
receired  the  newt  of  his  death  at  Rhodes,  as  be 
was  Rtnming  home  from  bis  prorinee,  and  waa 
deeply  affected  by  it  {ad  AtL  ti.  6  ;  eompu  BrmL  1.) 
In  the  above  dsetcb  of  Hortensias*s  life^  we  have 
kept  Cicero  constantly  in  riew,  fw  it  i»  from  Ina 
— hb  speeches  and  letters,  and  other  works — that 
we  owe  abaoftt  all  our  knowledge  of  his  great  rind. 
It  may  be  well  to  recur  to  the  relation  in  which 
they  stood  to  each  other  at  difierent  times.     We 
bare  seen  that  op  to  Cioero*s  eonsolship,  In  63 
B.  c  they  were  oontinnally  opposed,  profiwmially 
mnd  politically.      After  ^is  period  they  naoaUy 
acted  together  pnfemomaUy — for  Hortensios  re> 
tired  (as  we  have  seen)  from  politkal  life  in  the 
year  60.     Ilortensios,  in  his  easy  way,  seems  lo 
bare  yielded  withoat  much  struggle  to  Cicero ;  yet 
the  latter  seems  never  quite  to  have  got  over  jea- 
lousy for  his  former  rival     When  be  was  drrrcn 
into  exile  by  Clodius  (in  58),  Hortensius  appears 
to  bare  used  his  inBuence  to  procure  hu  return ; 
yet  Cicero  could  not  be  persuaded  but  that  be  waa 
playing  a  part,  and  was  secretly  doing  his  utmost 
to  keep  him  from  Rome.     Atticus  in  vain  endea- 
voured to  undeceive  him.    (Ad  Q.  FraL  i  3,  4,  cuf 
Ati.  iii.  9.)  On  his  return,  indeed,  he  made  publie 
acknowledgment  of  his  error,  and  spoke  very  hand- 
somely of  Hortensius  {pro  Seri,  1  &--1 9,  pod  Redit. 
13,  14),  and  soon  after  he  was  named  by  Hor- 
tensius and  Pompey  to  fill  the  place  in  the  college 
of  augurs,  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  Q.  Me- 
tellus   Celer  {Brut   1,  Phaipp.  ii.  2,  13);  yet, 
when  Atticus  begged  him  to  dedicate  some  work 
to  Hortensius,  he  evaded  tho  requeat  {md  AtL  iv. 
6) ; — for  the   little   treatise  Da  Giona,  inscribed 
^  Hortensius,"*  was  not  Vritten  till  45  B.  c.,  after 
the  death  of  the  orator.     The  same  feelings  recur 
in  Cicero's  letters  from  his  province.     In  his  ex- 
treme anxiety  to  return  at  the  expiration  of  his 
year,  he  continually  expresses  his  fears  that  Hor* 
tensioa  is  playing  him  felse,  and  working  uide^ 


band  tobai^lumdeteiaed 
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or 
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and  presents  tarn  the  DsiiW Has 
like  Vcxrea,  wInb  he  aa  oAb 
diftjidid.,    He  fikei  la  Ew  at 
be  Wsed  am  Mar  fife  nd  m 


have 
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aapawB  mi^aay  tbatke 
ed  la  a  goad  ase,  littla 
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He  lived 
kf  ifl  beahb,  saneaded  by  afi  Ibat  wealth 
give,  afive  la  all  bia  eBJojmmt 
active  eccapatioB  aa  be  deaied,  witbaat  btii^  d» 
taibedbytbeBofitimltBrimkMeafUatiMa.  Hb 
died  joat  ai  tte  taaa  wbea  mg  war  bfala  — t,  b 

His  eloqBeaee  was  ef  the  Jhrid  er  (as  ift  waa 
teimed)  -  Asiatk"*  alyle  (Cie.  ilM.  fft),  iltar  fer 
bearing  tbaB  fer  icadia^  Tct  he  did  write  hiB 
ipeecbes  ob  npcaiiiBi  at  leaat  ((Se.  BnL  9$% 
VaL  Max.  t.  f  .  g  2).  Hia  vmee  waa  aaft  Md 
musical  {BrmL  88) ;  has  memaiy  aa  nadj  tad 
retentive,  that  be  ia  mid  to  have  bccB  aUe  to  eomo 
out  of  a  sale-foom  and  repeat  tbe  ■iicriaB  list  hadlE- 
wazda  (Senec  Praef.  ia  Omiroe.  I).  We  Boai 
not  refer  to  Cieero  {BrmL  88,  sa  CaeoiL  14)  la  per- 
ceive what  use  tbia  amat  have  becB  la  bha  aa  mm 
advocate.  Hia  actioB  waa  very  ehibeiBle,  ao  that 
saeerers  called  him  Dioayaia — tbe  same  oif  a  well* 
known  daneer  of  tbe  day  (OdL  L  5) ;  aad  the 
pains  be  bestowed  ia  anaagiag  the  felda  of  bia  Imb 
have  been  reoorded  by  Ifacfabiaa  (Sslans.  iL  9), 
But  in  all  this  dicre  n»at  have  beea  a  ntl  giaea 
and  dignity,  fisr  we  read  that  Aeaopes  and  Roacia% 
the  tn^fediaaa,  ased  to  fellow  him  iato  tbe  ttnm 
to  take  a  leiion  ia  their  own  art. 

Of  his  luxnriooa  babita  many  atoiiaa  bib  tali. 
His  house  on  tbe  Palatine  waa  that  afteiwaida 
ooeapied  by  Angaatas  (Soet  At^.  72) ;  hat  lUi 
was  comparatively  ample  and  modeat.  Ia  Irfi 
viUas  no  expenae  waa  ifarad.  One  bo  had  B«r 
BauU,  described  br  Cieero  (Aead.  PHfr.  iL  i)( 
«  second  in  tbe  Agar  TaMaknai ;  bat  the  wm^ 
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up  tDcli  a  stock  of  wine,  that  he  left  10,000  casks 
ot  CliLin  to  his  heir  (Plin.  H.  N.  xiv.  6,  17). 
Here  he  had  a  park  full  of  all  sorts  of  animals ;  and 
it  was  customary,  during  his  samptuous  dinner% 
for  a  slave,  dressed  like  Orpheus  to  issue  from  the 
woods  with  these  creatures  following  the  sound  of 
his  cithara  (Varr.  li,  R.  iii.  13).  At  Bauli  he 
had  immense  fish-ponds,  into  which  the  sea  came : 
the  fish  were  so  tame  that  they  would  feed  from 
his  hand  ;  none  of  them  were  molested,  for  he 
used  to  buy  for  his  table  at  Puteuli ;  and  he  was 
so  fond  of  them,  that  he  is  said  to  have  wept  for  the 
death  of  a  favourite  muraena  (V'nrr.  /?.  li.  iiu  17  ; 
Plin.  JI.  N.  ix.  55).  He  was  also  very  curious  in 
treeft :  he  is  said  to  have  fed  them  with  wine,  and 
vc  read  that  he  once  begged  Cicero  to  change  places 
in  speaking,  that  he  mi^ht  perform  this  office  for 
a  favourite  plane-tree  at  the  proper  time  ( Macrob. 
Saturfu  iu  9).  In  pictures  also  he  muKt  have  spent 
large  sums,  at  least  he  gave  144,000  sesterces  for 
a  single  work  from  the  hand  of  Cydias  (Plin. 
H.  N.  xxxv.  40,  §  '26).  It  is  a  characteristic  traiu 
that  he  came  forward  from  his  retirement  (h.  c.  55) 
to  oppo^  the  sumptuary  law  of  Pompey  and 
('rassus,  and  spoke  so  eloquently  and  wittily  as  to 
procure  its  rejection  (Dion  Cuss,  xxxix.  37).  He 
wns  the  first  person  at  Rome  who  brought  peacocks 
to  toble.     (Plin.  //.  .V.  x.  23). 

He  was  not  happy  in  his  family.  By  his  first 
Avife,  the  daughter  of  Catulus,  he  had  one  son  (see 
below.  No.  8  ).  It  was  after  the  death  of  Lutatia 
that  the  curious  transaction  took  place  by  which 
he  bought  or  borrowed  Marcia,  the  wife  of  Cato. 
[Cato,  No.  9,  p.  64B.]  He  is  acquitted  of  sensual 
profligacy  by  Plutarch.  (Cat,  A/i,  25)  ;  though  he 
wrote  love-songs  not  of  the  most  decent  description. 
(Ov.  Tri^.  ii.  441 ;  Gell.  xix.  9.) 

8.   Q.    HOKTBNSIUR    HORTALUS,    Q.   P.    L.  N., 

son  of  the  great  orator,  by  Lutatia.  His  education 
was  proltably  little  cared  for,  for  Cicero  attributes 
his  proHigacy  to  the  comipting  influence  of  one 
Salvius,  a  freedman  {ad  Att.  x.  18).  On  his  re- 
turn from  his  province,  in  B.  c.  50,  Cicero  found 
him  at  Laodicea,  living  with  gladiators  and  other 
low  company  {ad  Att.  vi.  3).  Fnim  the  expres- 
sions in  the  same  place,  it  appears  that  his  father 
had  cast  him  oflf;  and  we  learn  from  other  authority 
that  he  purposed  to  make  his  nephew,  Messalla, 
his  heir,  to  the  exclusion  of  this  son.  (Val.  Max. 
T.  9.  §  2.)  However,  he  came  in  for  part,  at  least, 
of  his  father^s  pro|>erty  ;  for  we  find  Cicero  in- 
quiring what  he  was  likely  to  offer  for  siile  to 
cilJHfy  his  creditors  {ad  Att.  vii.  3).  However,  in 
49,  the  civil  wnr  broke  out,  and  Hortensius  seized 
on  the  opportunity  to  repair  his  ruined  fortunes. 
He  joined  CucMir  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  was  sent 
on  by  him  to  occupy  Ariniinum  ;  he  therefore  was 
the  man  who  first  actually  crossed  the  Rubicon. 
(  Pint.  CacM,  32  ;  Suet.  Jul,  31 . )  Soon  after  he  com- 
manded a  cruising  Kiuadron  on  the  coast  of  Italy,and 
received  a  letter  from  Curio,  Caesar^s  lieutenant  in 
Sicily,  desiring  him  to  favour  the  escape  of  Cicero. 
He  vibited  Terentia,  Cicero*>  wife,  at  their  Cuman 
villa,  and  Cicero  himself  at  his  Pompeian,  to  assure 
thrm  of  his  good  offices  (Cic.  ad  Att.  x.  12,  IH, 
17);  but  he  did  not,  or  perhaps  could  not,  keep 
his  word.  (lb.  18).  His  squadron  joined  the  fleet 
of  Dulabella  a  little  l>cfore  the  battle  of  Pharaalia. 

[DOLABBLLA,  No.  8.] 

In  B.C.  44  he  held  the  province  of  Macedonia, 
and   Brutus  was  to  succeed  him.     Aftw  Cacsar*s 
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assassination,  M.  Antony  gare  the  provinoe  to  bb 
brother  Caius.  Brutus,  howeTer,  had  already 
taken  possession,  with  the  asMstanee  of  Hmrtensina. 
{Cic,  Fhilipfh  X.  G,  1 1 .)  When  the  proscription  toc^ 
place,  Hortensius  was  in  the  list ;  and  in  rerengo 
he  ordered  C.  Antonius,  who  had  been  taken  pri- 
soner, to  be  put  to  death.  [Antoniuh,  No.  13i, 
p.  216.]  After  the  battle  of  Philippi,  be  was 
executed  on  the  grave  of  his  victim. 

9.  Q.  (?)  IIORTEN8H'8  CORBIO,  Q.  P.  Q.  N.,  tOn 

of  the  lost,  mentioned  by  Valerius  Maxinius  as  a 
person  sunk  in  base  and  brutal  profligacy  (iii.  5, 
§4). 

10.  M.  HORTK.VSIUS    HORTALUfl,    Q.  P.  Q.  N., 

brother  of  the  last,  and  grandson  of  the  ontor.  In 
the  time  of  Augustus  he  w^u  in  great  poverty. 
The  emperor  gave  him  enough  to  support  a  senator's 
rank,  and  promoted  his  marriage.  Under  Tiberias 
we  find  him,  with  four  children,  again  reduced  to 
poverty.  (Tacit  ^ fin.  il  37,  38;  SueLiiii^.  41; 
Dion  Cass.  liv.  17.) 

1 1.  Ij.  IIortbnsiuh,  legate  of  Sulla  in  the  first 
Mithridatic  war.  He  distinguished  himself  at 
Chaeroneiji  in  the  year  b.  c.  8(».  (Memnon,  />>.  32, 
34,  Orelli ;  Pint.  SuU,  15,  17,  19  ;  Dion  Cass.  ^. 
125.)  [H.  G.  L.] 

HORUS  rnpos),  the  Egyptian  god  of  the  son, 
whose  worship  was  established  very  extensively  in 
Greece,  and  afterwards  even  at  Rome,  although 
Greek  astronomy  and  mystic  philosophy  greatlj 
modified  the  origina^idea  of  Horus.  He  was  com- 
pared with  the  Greek  Apollo,  and  identified  with 
llarpocrates,  the  last-bom  and  weakly  son  of 
Osiris.  (Plut.  f/e /s.  e<  Of.  19.)  Both  were  n- 
presented  as  youths,  and  with  the  same  attributes 
and  s}inbolK.  (Artemid.  Oneir,  ii.  36  ;  Macrob. 
Sat.  i.  23  ;  Porphyr.  ap.  Et»eb.  Praep,  Evamg,  r. 
10  ;  lamblich.  de  Afyfter.  vii.  2.)  He  wasbelicTed 
to  have  been  bom  with  his  finger  on  his  mouth,  as 
indicative  of  secrecy  and  mystery  ;  and  the  idea  of 
something  mysterious  in  general  was  connected  with 
the  worship  of  Horas- llarpocrates;  the  mystic 
]ihilosophers  of  later  times  therefore  found  in  him 
a  most  welcome  subject  to  speculate  upon.  In  the 
earlier  period  of  his  worship  at  Rome  he  seems  to 
have  been  particularly  regarded  as  the  god  of  quiet 
life  and  silence  (Varr.  de  L,  L.  iy.  p.  17,  Bip.; 
C)y.  Afet.  ix.  G91  ;  Auson.  Kpiti.  ad  Patk.  xxt. 
27).  and  at  one  time  the  senate  forbade  his  worship 
at  Rome,  probably  on  account  of  excesses  committed 
at  the  mysterious  festivals ;  but  the  suppression 
was  not  p<.>rmanent.  His  identification  with 
Apollo  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  Herodotus  (ii  144, 
156;  conip.  the  detailed  mythuses  in  Diod.  i.  25, 
&c.  ;  Plut.  de  h.  et  Os.  12,*&c.)  The  gnd  acta  a 
prominent  part  also  in  the  mystic  works  attributed 
to  Hermes  Trismegistus  ;  but  we  cannot  enter  here 
into  an  examination  of  the  nature  of  this  Egyptian 
divinity,  and  refer  the  reader  to  Jablonsky,  PawiL 
Aeffypt.  i.  p.  244,  &c  ;  Bunsen,  AeygfiemM  Stettt  aa 
der  WeltywJu  vol  i.  p.  505,  JkC^aud  other  works  on 
Egyptian  mythology.  [L.  S.J 

HORUS  CCii»os  or  '^Hpof),  accoiding  to  Soidaa, 
an  Alexandrian  grammarian,  who  taught  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  wrote  a  great  many  w<^s  on 
grammatical  subjects,  which  are  now  lost.  It  haa 
been  supposed  that  he  is  the  same  as  the  gnot- 
marian  HorapoUo,  but  the  works  which  Sudif 
attributes  to  Horns  are  different  from  thoaa  of  H^ 
rapollo.  Mocrobius  {Sai.  i.  7)  mentions  a  Cyafa 
philosopher  of  the  name  of  Horaa.  [!«•  &J 


HOSIUS. 

HCKSIUS  ('O<rios,  L  e.  Holy),  sometimet  written 
(ySIUS,  an  eminent  Spanish  ecclesiafttic  of  the 
fourth  century.     As  he  was  above  a  century  old  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  his  birth  cannot  be  fixed 
later  than  a,  d.  257,  and  is  commonly  fixed  in  256. 
That  he  was  a  Spaniard  is  generally  admitted, 
though  if  he  be  (as  Tiilemont  not  unreasonably 
inspects),  the  person  mentioned  by  Zosimus  (ii.  29), 
he  was  an  ^f^ptian  by  birth.     That  he  was  a 
natiTe  of  Corduba  (Coi^ova)  is  a  mere  conjecture 
of  Nicolans  Antonio.     As  he  held  the  bishopric 
of  Corduba  above  sixty  years,  his  elevation  to  that 
■ee  was  not  later  than  a.  d.  296.    He  assisted  at  the 
council  of  Iliberi  or  Eliberi,  near  Granada,  and  his 
name  appears  in  the  Acta  of  the  council  as  given  by 
Labbe.  (Cbfid/.  vol  i.  col.  967,  &c.)  The  date  of  this 
council  is  variously  computed.   Labbe  fixes  it  in  a,  d. 
305,  and  Cave  follows  him ;  but  Tiilemont  contends 
for  A.  D.  300.     Hosius  suffered,  at  his  own  letter 
to  the  emperor  Constantius  shows,  in  the  persecu- 
tion under  Diocletian  and  Maximian,  but  to  what 
extent,  and  in  what  manner,  is  not  to  be  gathered 
from  the  general  term  **  confiMsus  sum,**  which  he 
uses.    The  reverence  which  his  unsullied  integrity 
excited  was  increased  by  his  endurance  of  per- 
eecution ;  and  he  acquired  the  especial  fiivour  oi 
the  emperor  Constantine  the  Great     In  A.  d.  824 
Constantino  sent  him  to  Alexandria  with  a  sooth* 
ing  letter,  in  which  he  attempted  to  stop  the  dis- 
putes which  had  arisen  between  Alexander,  the 
bishop  of  Alexandria,  and  the  presbyter  Arius. 
f  AxBXANDKR,  St.  p.  11 1 ;  Arius.]     He  was  also 
instructed  to  quiet,  if  possible,  the  disputes  which 
had  ariaen  as  to  the  observance  of  Easter.    The 
choice  of  Hoeius  for  this    conciliatory  mission, 
which,  however,  produced  no  effect,  shows  the 
opinion  entertained  by  the  emperor  of  his  moder* 
ation  and  judgment 

In  A.  D.  313  he  seems  to  have  been  concerned 
in  the  distribution  of  money  made  by  Constantine 
to  the  churches  in  Afirica  ( Euseb.  H,  E,  x,  6.) : 
perhaps  it  was  owing  to  something  which  occurred 
on  this  occasion,  that  he  was  accused  by  the  Dona- 
tists  of  having  assisted  Caecilianus  in  persecuting 
them,  and  of  having  instigated  the  emperor  to  severe 
measures  against  them.  They  also  affirmed  that  he 
had  been  condemned  on  some  charge  not  stated  by 
a  synod  of  Spanish  bishops,  and  absolved  by  tfa« 
prelates  of  GbuL  Augustin  {Contra  Episloiam 
Farmeniani,  i.  7)  virtually  admits  the  truth  of  this 
statement ;  and,  from  the  nature  of  the  Donatist 
controversy,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  charge 
was  of  some  unworthy  submission  during  the  per- 
secution of  Diocletian — a  charge  not  inconsistMit 
with  the  closing  incident  in  the  career  of  Hosius. 

Hosius  certainly  took  part  in  the  council  of 
Nicaea  (Nice)  a.  d.  325  ;  and,  although  the  earlier 
writers,  Eusebius,  Soxomen,  and  Socrates  give  no 
ground  for  the  assertions  of  Baronius  (Atmtd,  Eo- 
eUt.  ad  ann.  3*25,  xx.)  that  Hosius  presided,  and 
that  in  the  character  of  legate  of  the  pope,  who  was 
absent,  and  even  Tiilemont  admits  that  the  proofs 
of  these  assertions  are  feeble,  yet  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  subscription  of  Hosius  in  the  Latin  copies 
of  the  Acta  of  the  council  stands  first ;  and  Atha> 
nasius  says  that  he  usually  presided  in  councils, 
and  that  his  letters  were  always  obeyed.  Perhaps 
also  his  presidency  may  be  intimated  in  what 
Athanasius  {Ifistor.  Arian,  ad  Monaeh.  c.  42) 
makes  the  Arian  prelates  say  to  Constantius  that 
Ho»ias  had  published  the  Nicene  creed  (nlr  h 
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Niico(f  mar  Of  i^iBrro)^  an  expresnon  whidi  TiiJ»> 
mont  interprets  of  hit  composing  the  cned.  We 
hear  little  of  Hosius  until  the  council  of  SordScay 
A.  D.  347,  where  he  certainly  took  a  leading  part, 
and  at  which  probably  he  was  again  preaideDt  In 
A.  o.  855  Constantius  endeavoured  to  pettnade 
Hosius  to  write  in  condemnation  of  Athanasius, 
and  the  attempt,  which  was  not  tuccesaful,  drew 
from  the  ased  bishop  a  letter,  the  only  literary  re- 
nudn  whicn  we  have  of  him,  wlueh  is  given  by 
Athanasius  (iJi$L  Arian,  ad  Momaek  c  44).  Cotv- 
stantius  sent  for  Hosius  to  Milan  a.  d.  355,  m  hopes 
of  subduing  his  firmness,  but  not  succeeding,  al- 
lowed him  to  return.  In  356-7  the  emperor  made 
a  third  trial,  and  with  more  success.  He  compelled 
Hosius  to  attend  the  council  of  Sirmium  ;  kept  him 
there  for  a  year  in  a  sort  of  exile  ( Atbanas.  ut  sup. 
c.  45),  and,  according  to  the  dying  dedintion  of 
the  old  man,  confirmed  by  Socntes,  had  him  sub- 
jected to  personal  nolence.  Hosius  so  fu  sub- 
mitted as  to  communicate  with  the  Arian  prelates 
Valens  and  Ursacius,biit  could  not  be  brought  tocon* 
demn  Athanasius,  and  with  this  partial  sabmission 
his  persecutors  were  obliged  to  be  content  (Atha- 
nas.  L  c)  This  was  in  357,  and  he  was  dead  when 
Anathasins  wrote  the  account  of  his  sufieringa  a 
year  afier.  The  manner  of  his  death  is  disputed. 
An  ancient  account  states  that  while  pronoundng 
sentence  of  deposition  on  Or^ry  of  Iliberi,  who 
had  refused,  on  account  of  his  prevarication  at  Sir* 
minm,  to  communicate  with  him,  he  died  sud- 
denly. His  memory  was  regarded  differently  by 
different  persons;  Athanasius  eulogises  him  h^lj, 
and  extenuates  bis  teigivenation  ;  Augustin  also 
defends  him.  (Athanas.  Augustm.  EuseK  &,  ee. ; 
Euseb.  De  VU,  Ckmakmtim.  iL  63,  ill.  7 ;  Socrat 
H.  B,  i.  7,  8,  u.  20,  29,  31  ;  Soi.  i  10,  16, 
17,  iii.  Il  ;  Tiilemont,  Mimoini,  toL  Til  p.  800, 
&c  ;  CeiUier,  Auiettrt  Saerh^  vol.  iv.  p.  521,  &c  ; 
Nicolans  Antonio^  BibUoUL  Vet,  Hup,  lib.  iL  c  L ; 
Baronius,  Aumaim  Eeelee. ;  GaDand.  BAL  Patrmm^ 
vol.  T.  Preleg,  c  viii  )  [J.  C  M.1 

HOSI'DIUS  GETA.  1.  Was  proscribed  I7  the 
triumvirs  in  b.  c.  43,  and  rescued  by  the  ingenious 
piety  of  his  son,  who^  pretending  that  his  fiither 
had  laid  violent  hands  on  himseU^  performed  Uie 
funeral  rites  for  him,  and  concealed  him  meanwhile 
on  one  of  his  fiums*  To  disguise  himself  mors 
efiectually,  the  elder  Hotidius  wore  a  bandage  over 
one  eye.  He  was  finally  pardoned,  but  his  simii- 
lated  blindness  was  carried  on  so  long  as  to  cause 
real  privation  of  sight  (Appian,  B,(X  iv.  41 ; 
Dion.  Cass,  xlvii  10.) 

2.  Ch,  H06IDIU8  GsTA,  was  propraetor  of  No- 
midia  under  the  emperor  Claudius  in  a.  D.  42.  He 
defeated  and  chased  into  the  desert  a  Moorish  diief 
named  Sabalus :  but  his  army  wae  in  extreme  dis- 
*tress  for  water,  and  Hoeidius  was  doubtful  whether 
to  retreat  or  continue  the  pnrmit,  when  a  Numidian 
recommended  him  to  tir  magical  arts  to  pfoeare 
rain.  Hosidius  made  the  experiment  witn  sacb 
success,  that  his  soldien  wen  immediatdy  rdieiTad ; 
and  Sabalus  deeming  him  a  man  of  pretematand 
powers,  surrendered.  (Dion  CtM.  Ix.  9.)  Hon- 
dius  was  afWrwards  legatas  of  A.  Plnitivs  in 
Britain,  when  he  obtained  so  signal  a  vietocy  ova 
the  British,  that,  although  a  subordinate  oOeai:,  he 
obtained  the  triumphal  ornaments.  (Id.  Ix.  90.) 
According  to  an  inscription  (Rainea,  y,  475 ;  «s- 
pare  Reimams,  ad  Dion.  Caas.  U.  9),  Hoddiw 
was  one  of  the  mippiMMitaij  OMiok  in  it  o«  4ti 


HOSTILIA. 
la  vbat  Hondini  Qela  th*  uDeied 
(W.  a  D] 


HOSI'Dirs  OETA.  the  poet  [Okt*.] 
IIOSPITA'LIS,  thr  guurdiaa  di  prolntor  of  tht 
law  of  bai^taUty.  W>  find  the  litis  of  dii  ioMpi- 
tain  u  applied  ta  a  dialuict  cUu  of  gndi,  Ihongh 
their  unuei  are  Dol  mentiaDed.  (Tacil.  Ann.  it. 
b2  1  Li>.  iiiii.  51 ;  Oy.  MeL  i.  15.)  Hut  \ht 
grral  prolRtoi  of  hDipiudity  wu  Jupiter,  at  Rome 
oiled  JigiUrr  hotfolaia,  and  b;  the  Cmka  Z<i)i 
f^wi.  (SerT.  ad  An.  L  ItO  i  Cic  ad  Q-fint.  iL 
12;  Horn.  Orf.  »iv.  ses.)  [L.  S.J 

HOSTILIA'NUS.  Certnin  coini,  belonging  to 
the  reiRii  of  Dedui,  bear  upon  the  obierae  a  rvpre- 
■enlaCion  ol  the  empemi  and  hit  wife  Elrugcilla, 
with  the  legend  concordu  itiorsTOiiim,  while 
the  re>ens  eihibiti  the  portraiti  of  two  youthi, 
with  the  wardi  piitab  AUauBTOiiiiii.  One  of 
theie  indiTiduali  ia  iinqueitionably  llerenniui 
EtruKui  [Etruecus],  and  other  mfjali  taken  in 
connKlion  with  inicHptioni  prore  that  the  Mcond 
DiDit  be  C.  Vulm  IfiHliliamu  Alcuw  Qiinfu,  to 
which  Victor  add*  I'rrpmmi,  who  after  the  defeat 
and  death  of  UkIui  and  Etniecui  (a.  d.  251} 
[DbCIKb]  wm  aiiociated  in  the  purple  with  Tre- 
bonianui  Gallui.  and  died  lOon  aflervarda,  either 
of  the  plague  at  thai  time  nraging  the  empire,  or 
bj  the  treaeherj  of  hi(  colleague.  So  obicure  and 
contnidictoty,  however,  are  the  irtordi  of  thii 
period,  that  hiiloiiani  hare  been  unabli 


helhei 
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MM)-in-Uw,  or  the  nephew  of  Deciui. 
■he  different  argmnenti  will  be  found  in  the  work! 
ofTillemonl  and  Eckhel.  but  the  queilion  aeemi 
to  be  in  a  great  meatun  dniiled  by  the  teitimony 
of  Zoiimui,  who  diitinctly  italei  that  Deciui  had 


H03TILIU9. 
her  wcond  botbaod,  in  order  th«t  W  Hn  br  the 
Arat  mairiagfl  might  aucceed  him  in  the  caviuiliipta 
(LiT.il.  37)  [W.  B.D.] 

HOSTI'LIA  OENS  oum  origindly  fnm  Ma- 
duliia,  and  wai  probably  tian^ortiid  thancc  t* 
RomebyRonuIna.  (DioDfi.iiLl.)  Itsnncstaia 
whether  the  HrHtilta  gem  under  tlM  republic  tnnd 
thrir  deKeut  from  thit  wtircei  but  two  coiBi  of 
L.  Iloitiliut  SauTua,  bearing  tlte  hotda  of  Pallor 
and  PaTor,  indicate  inch  an  origin,  ainse  ToUaa 
Hntiliui,  in  hie  wai  with  VeiitiidFidMincnwed 
templet  to  Paleneu  and  Panic.  (Ut.  i.  27;  Lw- 
tant.  i.  20  ;  Anguilin.  dt  Cia,  Lti,  ir.  Ifi,  31,  tL 
ID.)  The  HoUilia  mat  had  the  Hmuma  Cart), 
FiHitiNus  (oee  below),  MiHciKua,  RimLtiB,  Sa^ 
««i>*,  and  TuBLLUB.  [W.  R  D.1 

HOSTI'LIUIJ.  l.H(WTniKanujDa,ofH» 
duliia,  wat  the  iini  of  the  Hoitiliin  name  at  Rone. 
He  Biarried  the  Sabine  matron  Henilia  [HasBILiA], 
by  whom  he  had  a  ion,  the  bther  of  Tnlloa  lloali- 
liui,  third  king  of  Rome.  In  tha  war  thu  aprang 
fkiun  the  rape  of  tha  Sabine  wmnen.  Uatiiliua  wim 
the  champion  of  Rome,  and  fell  in  battle.  (Ut.L 
12;  I>ionyl.iiL  I.  Mactob.  .SU.  i.  6.) 

2.  TuLLirs  HoiiTii.tus,  grmdMiB  of  tha  pn- 
ceding,  wai  the  third  king  oF  Rome.  Thirtj-tw* 
yean — bom  about  ■.  c.  GTO  to  638— wtm  aaugnad 
by  the  annaliit*  to  hia  reign.  Accoriiu  to  tha 
le^nda,  hii  biHloiy  ran  aa  fiJlowa: — Hoatilina 
deponed  from  the  peaceful  wayi  of  Nnma,  and 
atpired  to  the  martial  renown  of  RonnlDa.  Ha 
made  Atha  acknowledge  Rorae'i  anpremaey  in  tba 
wai  wherein  the  three  Roman  bnthen,  tha  Ho- 
ntii,  fboght  with  the  three  Atban  brothcn,  the 
Curiatii,  at  the  Fooa  Ouilia.  Next  ha  wamd 
with  Fidenaa  and  with  Veil,  and  being  m^Oj 
preHed  by  their  joint  hoata,  be  TOwcd  teBpleaU 
Pallor  and  PaTOr— Palrneu  and  Panic  And  aflv 
the  fight  wat  won,  be  ton  atunder  with  chariota 
Metliui  Fufethu,  the  king  or  dicUtoc  of  Alba,  b»- 
cauie   ho    had   deiirod  to  betray  Rmw ;  and  b* 


Struicue,  and  tl 


I  thlt 


uned  by  Tit- 


that  a  reign  of  two  year*  i*  auigned  to  a  Hoatil 
aon^  placed  by  Cedreniu  (p.  4£1,  cd.  Bonn)  in 
mediately  befine  Philip. 

(Victor,  lU  Caa.  30,  Epil.  30;  Eutrop.  ii.  S 


35  ;  Zonar.  vol.  i.  p.  t 

i25,ed.Par.  IfiSTi 

t,  ItiUoin  da  Eaptrt 

an,  ToL  iii. ;  Eck- 

•IL  p.  350.) 

[W.  R.] 

the  godi,  and  bringing  the  Alban  peojda  to ., 

where  he  gsre  them  the  Caeliau  bill  to  dwell  am. 
Then  he  tumed  bimielf  to  wai  with  tho  SahioN, 
who,  he  Hid,  had  wronged  tbe  Ranan  meRhanta 
at  the  temple  of  Fcronia,  at  the  fool  of  Uoiut 
Somcte  ;  arid  being  again  tlraitenod  in  fight  in  • 
wood  called  the  Wicked  Wood,  he  Towed  a  yMllj 
feiliial  to  Saturn  and  Opi.  and  to  doable  Iht  nmnbw 
of  the  galii,  or  prieiU  of  Manien.  And  when,  hf 
thrir  help,  he  had  lanquiihed  the  Sabinea,  ha  per- 
formed hit  vow,  and  iti  recordt  wer«  tha  (tMta 
gatunialia  and  Opalia.  But  while  Uoatilina  thga 
warred  with  the  naliona  northward  and  eaatwaid 
of  the  city,  ho  leagued  himulf  with  the  I^lina  and 
with  the  Hemicani,  to  that  while  be  waa  bawging 
Veil,  tbe  men  of  Tuiculum  and  of  Anagula  at- 
camped  on  tho  Eoqnilina  hill,  and  kept  maid  anr 
Rome,  where  the  dty  waa  moat  opan,  Yet,  b  Ui 
old  dayt,  Iloatiliu*  gnw  weuy  of  wanbg  ;  ail 
when  a  peatilonce  ttrack  him  and  hia  paopla,  and  ■ 
thower  at  burning  alanea  fall  from  haaTan  ob  HaoBI 
e  aa  of  the  Alban  godl  a 


HOSTI'LIA  QUART  A,  wat  married  Grtt  to 
Cb.  Fulriui  Flaccua,  by  whom  ahe  had  a  ton.  Q. 
FulTiaa  FhKcitt  (FLACCUh  Q.  FuLVtua,  No.  S], 
and  tecondly,  to  C.  Calpumiui  Pita,  conMil  in  B.C. 
IflO.     She  wat  aecuacd  md  conrictwl  ofpoiioning 


Numa,  and  tought  to  win  the  bnar  of  tia  ggdi^  M 
Nnma  had  done,  by  prayer  and  diiinatiaab  BM 
the  godi  beaded  neilhai  hia  prayata  nor  hia  ctanMi 
and  when  ba  voold  inqoiiB  «f  Jopitar  BBch^ 
Jupilai  wat  wroth,  and  trnoU  HoUiilw  imi  Ut 


HOSTILIU& 

vkole  heuM  with  fire.  Later  timet  placed  his 
Mpulchre  on  the  Velian  hill.  (Varr.  ira^m,  p.  241. 
Bipont.  ed.) 

That  the  story  of  ToUoi  Hottiliof  in  Dionytina 
■ad  Livy  18  the  prose  form  of  an  heroic  legend 
there  seema  little  reason  to  donbt.  The  incidents 
of  the  Alban  war,  the  meeting  of  the  armies  on  the 
boandary  line  of  Rome  and  Alba,  the  combat  of 
the  triad  of  brethren,  the  destniction  of  the  city, 
the  vrath  of  the  gods,  and  the  extinction  of  the 
Hoetilian  house,  are  genuine  poetical  featorea. 
Perhaps  the  only  historical  fiict  embodied  in  them 
ia  the  min  of  Alba  itself ;  and  eren  this  is  mie* 
represented,  since,  had  a  Roman  king  destroyed  it, 
iIm  territory  and  city  would  have  become  Roman, 
whereas  Alba  remained  a  member  of  the  Latin 
leogoe  nntil  the  dissolation  of  that  confederacy  in 
B.  a  838.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  with  Hostilius 
begins  a  new  era  in  the  early  history  of  Rome,  the 
mytho-historical,  with  higher  |»etensions  and  per* 
Im^m  nearer  iq>proaches  to  fret  and  personality.  As 
BomulBS  was  the  founder  and  eponymus  of  the 
Ramnes  or  first  tribe,  and  Tatius  of  the  Titienaes 
or  aecond,  so  Hostilins,  a  Latin  of  Medullia,  was 
prebftbly  the  founder  of  the  third  patrician  tribe, 
the  Luoerea,  which,  whaterer  Etruscan  admixture 
It  may  hare  bad,  was  certainly  in  its  main  element 
Latin.  Hostilius  assigned  lands,  added  to  a  national 
priesthood,  and  to  the  patriciate,  instituted  new 
reUgious  festivals,  and,  according  to  one  account  at 
leaat,  increased  the  number  of  the  equites,  all  of 
which  are  tokens  of  permanent  additions  to  the 
popiUos  or  bnxgherdom,  .and  characteristics  of  a 
Ibonder  of  the  nation*      Consistent  with  these 

flimpsee  of  hiatorical  existence  are  his  building  the 
loedlia  curia,  and  his  enclosure  of  the  eomitium. 
He  was  not  therefore,  like  Romulus,  merely  an 
eponymus,  nor,  like  Numa,  merely  an  abstraction 
A  one  elosent,  the  religious  phase  of  the  common- 
wealth, but  a  hero-king,  whose  personality  is  dimly 
▼isible  through  the  fragments  of  dismembered  lo- 
cord  and  among  the  luminous  clouds  of  poetic 
eolouring.  (Dionys.  iii  1 — 36;  Lir.  i.  22 — 32; 
Cic  dt  Htp.  iL  17;  Niebnhr,  Hi$L  of  Roms^  toL 
i.  pp.  29$--298,  346—352;  Arnold,  Hi$t,  of 
Bamby  toL  i.  pp.  15 — 19.) 

3.  M.  Hostilius,  remoxed  the  town  of  Salapia 
in  Apulia  from  the  unhealthy  borden  of  the  palus 
Salapina — Lago  di  Salpi — to  a  site  four  miles 
nearer  the  coast,  and  converted  the  lake,  by  drain- 
age, into  the  harbour  of  the  new  town.  (VitruT.  L 
4.  p.  30.  Bipont  ed.) 

4.  C.  Hostilius  was  sent  by  the  senate  to 
Alexandria  in  bl  c.  168  to  interpose  as  legatus  be- 
tween Antiochus  Epiphanes,  king  of  Syria  [ANT^ 
ocHus,  IV.]  and  Ptolemy  Physcon  and  Cleopatra, 
the  sovereigns  of  Egypt  [Clxopatiu,  No.  6.] 
(Liv.  xliv.  19,  29.) 

5.  TuLLUs  Hostiuus,  a  creature  of  M.  An- 
tonyms, and  tribune  elect  of  the  idebs  for  B.  c.  43. 
Cicero  plays  upon  his  name,  as  befittingly  affixed 
to  the  gate — probaUy  of  the  Curia  Hostilia.  (PU- 
%i.  xm.  12.  §  26.) 

6.  Hostilius,  a  C3rnic  philosopher,  banished  by 
Vespasian  a.  d,  72 — 3.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixvi.  13 ; 
comp.  Suet  Vtsp,  13.)  [  W.  B.  D.] 

HOSTI'LIUS  CATO.  1.  A.  HosTiLiUH  Cato, 
was  praetor  in  B.  &  207  (Liv.  xxvii.  35,  36),  and 
obtained  Sardinia  for  his  province.  (xxviiL  10.) 
In  20),  after  the  evacuation  of  Italy  by  the  Car- 
tluigiiiiaos»  the  snate  named  HestUuis  one  of  tea 
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commisstonefs  for  re4^>portioiiing  the  daMsne  bads 
of  Rome  In  Samninm  and  Apulia  (xxxi.  4).  In 
190  he  was  legatus  of  L.  Scipio  Asiaticus,and  was 
involved  with  him  in  the  charge  of  taking  bribes 
from  Antiochus  the  Great  Hostilius  in.B.  c.  187 
was  convicted  of  receiving  for  his  own  share  from 
the  king  of  Syria  40  pounds  of  gold  and  403  of 
silver.  He  gave  sureties  for  his  appearance ;  but 
since  Scipio,  a  greater  de&ulter,  eluded  punishment. 
Hostilius  probably  escaped  also.    (xxxviiL  55,  58.) 

2.  C.  Hostilius  Cato,  brother  of  the  precttiing^ 
and  his  colleague  in  the  praetofship  b.c  207* 
After  several  changes  in  his  appointment,  tha 
senate  at  length  directed  Hostilius  to  combine  m 
his  own  person  the  offices  of  praetor  urbanns  and 
praetor  per^grinus,  in  order  that  the  other  praetors 
of  the  year  might  take  the  field  against  Hannibal. 
(Liv.  xxviL  35,  36.) 

3.  L.  Hostilius  Cato,  was  one  of  the  oon- 
missionen  [Hostilius  Cato,  No.  1]  for  i#> 
dividing  the  demesne  lends  of  Rome  in  Samninm 
and  Apulia  B.  c  201  (Liv.  xxxi  4),  and  sub- 
sequently legatus  of  L.  Scipio  Asiatiens  in  the 
Syrian  war,  b.  c.  190.  L.  Hostilius,  as  well  as 
Auliis,  was  accused  of  taking  bribes  from  Antiochnsi 
but,  unlike  Aulns,  was  acquitted.  (Liv.  xxxvili. 
55.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

HOSTI'LIUS  FIRMrNUS,  legatus  of  Matins 
Piiscus,  proconsul  of  the  Reman  province  of  Africa 
in  Trajan*s  reign.  He  was  involved  in  the  charges 
brought  sgainst  the  proconsul  a.  d.  101  (comp. 
Juv.  L  49,  viiL  120)  of  extortion  and  cruelty ;  and^ 
without  bein^  degraded  from  his  rank  as  senator, 
he  was  prohibited  ^  exercise  of  all  senatorial 
fonctions.    (Plin.j^.ii.  11,12.)    [W.  &  DJ 

HOSTI'LIUS,  the  proposer  of  the  Lex  Hoa> 
tilia,  of  uncertain  date.  The  old  Roman  hw  pro- 
hibited actions  from  being  brought  l^  one  person 
in  the  name  of  another,  except  in  the  case  of  aetioiit 
j>n>  jtof^iU^  pro  ISbertatdy  and  pro  tidda,  (Inst  4. 
tit  10.  nr.)  By  an  action  pro  tittda  asems  to  ba 
meant  tne  case  of  an  action  broufht  bj  a  tutor  in 
the  name  of  a  ward  (compare  umL  v.  IS) ;  and 
it  was  a  rule  of  law  that  no  third  person  could 
act  for  the  tutor  in  behalf  of  the  ward.  By  the 
Lex  Hostilia,  an  actio  /krti  was  allowed  to  ba 
brought  in  the  name  of  one  who  was  absent  on  tha 
public  service,  militaiy  or  civil ;  and  if  the  absent 
person  were  a  tutor,  a  third  person  was  allowed  to 
supply  his  place,  where  his  ward  had  received  an 
injury,  for  which  an  actio  fitrti  was  the  proper 
remedy.  This  law,  which  exempted  soldiers  on 
foreign  duty  from  ordinary  rules  of  law,  was  pro- 
bably connected  with  the  aetiomm  HmtitiamoB  men- 
tioned by  Cicero.  (D»  Orai.  i.  67.)  Aa  in  an 
actio  fitrtiy  founded  upon  the  Lex  Hostilia,  tha 
damage  recovered  by  tne  nominal  plaintiff  ensued 
to  Uie  benefit  of  the  abeent  soUiai^akgal  argumsnt 
might  be  drawn  by  analogy  ia  fitvonr  of  the  daia 
of  the  soldier  to  whom  aUnsion  is  made  by  Cioero 
in  the  passB||e  leferrsd  to.  The  &ther  of  tha 
soldier  lud  died  during  his  son'b  abssnce^  aftsr 
having  made  a  stnmMr  his  heii;  in  tha  efroneooa 
belief  of  his  son*s  dsauu  The  aignment  from  ana- 
logy would  be,  that  tha  stranger  took  the  mheiit- 
ance  for  the  soldier'b  benefit  Ht^  and  others 
have  supposed  that  tha  actiones  Hestilianaa  w«t 
testamentary  fi>nniUaa.  [J.  T.  O.] 

HOSTIXIUS.    Priacian  (p.  719,  edL  PatMh.) 
quotes  a  single  line 
**  Saepe  gnofss  psfmna  as  hft—is  pastnbn*  psM*> 
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froin  "irftstntas  in  primo  AniialV*  where  Weichert, 
althoagh  anrapportcd  by  any  MS.  anthority,  pro- 
pose! to  subBtitute  Hottitu  for  HogtUuUy  and  sap- 
pu8c«  that  a  referenee  is  here  made  to  a  work  by 
that  HoRtios  who  wrote  a  poem  on  the  Histric 
War  [IIostiuk].  If  Hostilius  be  the  true  reading, 
we  find  no  other  allusion  to  this  permnajze  in  any 
ancient  author,  since  he  can  scarcelv  be  the  mimo- 
grapher  mentioned  by  Tertullian  {Apofop.  1 5  \  who 
in  classing  together  '*  lientnlonim  et  llostiliorum 
renustates  **  seems  to  bring  down  the  latter  to 
the  reign  of  Domitian,  which  we  know  to  hare 
been  the  epoch  of  Lentulns,  while  the  yersification 
of  the  hexameter  given  above  appears  to  belong  to 
some  period  not  later  than  the  age  of  Cicero.  (See 
Weichert,  Poet,  Lot,  Rtdiquiae^  Lips.  1830.  p. 
17.)  [W.  R] 

HO'STIUS.  Festus,  Macrobius,  and  Servins, 
make  quotations,  extending  in  all  to  about  six  lines, 
from  the  first  and  second  books  of  the  Dellum 
Higtricum  of  Hostius.  From  these  fragments,  from 
the  title  of  the  piece,  and  from  the  expressions  of 
the  grammarians,  we  learn  that  the  poem  was 
composed  in  heroic  hexameters  ;  that  the  subject 
must  have  been  the  Illyrinn  war,  waged  in  the 
consulship  of  A.  Manlius  Vulso  and  M.  Junius 
Brutus,  B.C.  178,  the  events  of  which  are  chro- 
nicled in  the  forty-first  book  of  Livy  ;  and  that  the 
author  lived  before  Virgil ;  but  no  ancient  writer 
has  recorded  the  period  of  his  birth  or  of  his  death, 
the  place  of  his  nativity,  the  precise  epoch  when 
he  flourished,  or  any  circumstance  connected  with 
his  personal  history.  In  the  absence  of  any  thing 
substantial,  critics  have  caught  eagerly  at  shadows. 
We  are  told  by  Appuleius  in  his  Apology,  that 
Hostia  was  the  real  name  of  the  lady  so  often  ad- 
dressed as  Cynthia  in  the  lays  of  Propertins. 
Hence  Vossius  (de  Poet  Lat.  c.  2)  has  boldly 
asserted  that  Hostius  belongs  to  the  age  of  Julius 
Caesar,  a  position  somewhat  vogue  in  itself^  and 
resting  upon  no  basis  save  the  simple  conjecture 
that  Ilostia  was  his  daughter.  {l>e  Hist,  Lat 
i.  lb'.)  Weichert,  while  he  rejects  this  assump- 
tion, is  willing  to  admit  that  a  connection  ex- 
isted between  the  parties,  and  conceives  that  the 
precise  degree  of  relationship  is  indicated  by  the 
words  of  the  amatory  bard,  who,  having  paid  a 
tribute  in  the  first  book  of  his  elegies  (ii.  27)  to 
the  poetical  powers  of  the  fair  one,  refers  expressly 
in  another  place  (iii.  18,  7;  comp.  ii.  10,  9)  to  the 
glory  reflected  on  her  by  the  fame  of  a  learned 
grondsire — 

**  Est  tibi  forma  potens,  sunt  castae  Palladis  artea, 
Splendidaque  a  docto  fama  refulget  avo.** 

Now  if  we  grant  that  a  paternal  ancestor  is  here 
pointed  out,  since  no  one  bearing  the  name  of 
Hostius  is  celebrated  in  the  literarv  annals  of 
Rome,  except  the  Hostius  whom  we  are  now  dis- 
cussing, it  follows  that  he  must  be  the  person  in 
question  ;  and  since  Cynthia  appears  to  have  been 
considerably  older  than  her  lover,  we  may  throw 
back  her  grandfather  beyond  the  era  of  the  Grac- 
chi. This  supposition,  at  first  sight  finr-fetched  and 
visionary,  receives  some  support  from  the  langtiago 
and  versification  of  the  scanty  remains  transmitted 
to  us,  which,  although  far  removed  from  barbarism, 
savour  somewhat  of  antique  rudeness,  and  also 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  Histric  war  tvas  a 
'*ontest  so  far  from  being  prominent  or  important, 
that  it  was  little  likely  to  have  been  selected  as  a 
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theme  by  any  one  not  actually  nliTe  at  the  time 
when  the  scenes  which  he  described  wen  eiMeted« 
or  at  all  events  while  the  recollection  of  them  was 
still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  his  coantiymen.  (Fettoa, 
«.  re.  tetai ;  $oaeta ;  Macrob.  Sat.  ▼!.  8,  5  ;  Serr. 
ad  Virtf.  Aen.  xii.  121  ;  Wekhert,  PotL  Lat  BeU- 
quiae.  Lips.  1830,  pp.  1—18.)  [W.  R.] 

HUNNERIC  (^OKo^ixot),  klngof  the  Vandals 
in  Africa  (a.  d.  477—484)  son  of  Genierie.  He 
succeeded  his  father  a.  D.  477,  and  married  En- 
docia,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Valentinian,  in 
whose  court  he  had  been  a  hostage.  Hia  reign 
was  chiefly  marked  by  his  mrage  peraecotion  of  the 
Catholics— rendered  famous  by  the  alleged  mirade 
of  the  confession  of  Tipasa  ;  and  he  died  of  a  loath- 
some disease,  a,  d.  484.  ( Procop.  BetL  Vand.  i. 
5,  8 ;  Victor  Vitensis,  apad  Rninart. ;  Gibbon,  c. 
37  ^  '  TA-  P  S.1 

HYACI'NTHIDES.    [HvAcnrpHua,  No.  2.J 

HYACINTHUS  ('TdKipOos),  1.  The  youngest 
son  of  the  Spartan  king  Amyelas  and  Dionwde 
(Apollod.  iii.  10.  §  3;  Pans.  iii.  I.  §  3,  19.  §  4^ 
but  according  to  others  a  son  of  Piems  and  Clio, 
or  of  Oebalus  or  Enrotas  (Lncian,  Dial.  Deor,  14  ; 
Hygin.  Fab.  271.)  He  was  a  yonth  of  extraor- 
dinary beauty,  and  beloved  by  Thamyris  and 
Apollo,  who  unintentionally  killed  him  during  a 
game  of  discus.  (Apollod.  i.  3.  §  3.)  Some  tm- 
ditions  relate  that  be  tvas  beloved  also  by  Boieaa 
or  Zephyrus,  who,  from  jealousy  cX  Apollo,  droTo 
the  discus  of  the  god  against  the  head  of  the  youth* 
and  thus  killed  him.  (Lucian,  /.  e. ;  Serr.  md  Firy. 
Kdog,  iii.  63  ;  Philostr.  Imag,  1  24 ;  Or.  Mel,  x. 
1 84.)  From  the  blood  of  Hyaeinthns  there  sprang 
the  flower  of  the  same  name  (hyacinth),  on  tha 
leaves  of  which  there  appeared  the  exclamation  of 
woe  AI,  AI,  or  the  letter  T,  being  ih»  initial  of 
*^iKiv9os.  According  to  other  traditions,  the  hya- 
cinth (on  the  leaves  of  which,  howeTer,  tboee 
characters  do  not  appear)  sprang  bom  the  blood  of 
Ajax.  (Schol.  ad  Tkeocril.  x.  28 ;  comp.  Ov.  Mtt 
xiii.  395,  Ac,  who  combines  both  legends  ;  Plin. 
//.  N.  XXL  28.)  Hyaeinthns  was  worshii^ied  at 
Amyclae  as  a  hero,  and  a  great  festival,  Hya- 
cinthia,  was  celebrated  in  his  honour.  (DidL  of 
Ant,  t,  r.) 

2.  A  Jjocedaemonian,  who  is  sud  to  haTo  gone 
to  Athens,  and  in  compliance  with  an  oracle,  to 
have  caused  his  daughten  to  be  sacrificed  on  the 
tomb  on  the  Cyclops  Geraestos,  fSn*  the  pnrpoee 
of  delivering  the  city  from  fiunine  and  the  plague, 
under  which  it  was  suffering  during  the  war  wHh 
Minos.  His  daughters,  who  were  sacrificed  either 
to  Athena  or  Persephone,  were  known  in  the  Attie 
legends  by  the  name  of  the  Hyadnthides,  which 
they  derived  from  their  &ther.  (Apollod.  liL  15. 
§  8  ;  Hygin.  Fob,  238  ;  Harpocrat  t.  f^)  Soaat 
traditions  make  them  the  daughten  of  Erechthenat 
and  rehite  that  they  received  their  name  from  the 
village  of  Hyacinthus,  where  they  were  aacrificed 
at  the  time  when  Athens  was  attacked  by  the 
Elensinians  and  Thracians,  or  Thebans.  ( Said,  a  «. 
Uapd^foi ;  Demosth.  Epitaph,  p.  1397  ;  Lycn]^ 
c  Leocrat.  24  ;  Cic.  p,  Seset  48 ;  Hygin.  PaL  46.) 
The  names  and  numben  of  the  Hyacinthides  differ 
in  the  different  writers.  The  account  of  ApoUo- 
dorus  is  confused:  he  mentions  four,  and  repre- 
sents them  as  married,  although  they  were  sacrificed 
as  maidens,  whence  they  are  sometimes  calkd  simply 
al  wap$4vou  Those  traditions  in  which  th^  we 
described  as  the  daughten  of  Erechthens  etninmni 
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them  with  Agraulos,  Hene,  and  Pandrosos  (Sc)iul.  | 
md  Apollon.  RJutd.  i.  211),  or  with  the  Hvades. 
(Serv.  ad  Aen.  i.  748.)  [L.  S.]. 

H Y'ADES  (•TtfSw),  that  is,  the  rainy,  the  name 
of  a  class  of  nymphs,  whose  number,  names,  and 
descent,  are  described  in  various  ways  by  the  an- 
cients. Their  parents  were  Atlas  and  Aethra 
(Ov.  Fast.  V.  lG9,&c.),  Atlas  and  Pleione(Hygin. 
Fafj.  192),  or  Hyas  and  Boeotia  (Hygin.  Poet. 
A  sir.  ii.  21 );  and  others  call  their  fauher  Oceanus, 
Melisseus,  Cadmihis,  or  Erechtheus.  (Hygin.  Fab. 
182;  Theon.  ad  Arat.  Phaen.  171;  Serv.  ad  Aen. 
i.  748.)  Thales  mentioned  two,  and  Euripides 
thrt^  Hyades  (Theon,  /.  c),  and  Eustathius  (ad 
Horn.  p.  1156)  gives  the  names  of  three,  viz.  Am- 
brosia, Eudora,  and  Aesyle.  Hyginus  {Fab.  182), 
on  the  other  hand,  mentions  Idothea,  Althaea,  and 
Adraste ;  and  Diodorus  (v.  52)  has  Philia,  Coronis, 
and  Cleis.  Other  poets  again  knew  four,  and 
HcRiod  {ap,  Theon.  I.  c.)  five,  viz.  Phaesyle,  Co- 
ronis, Cleeia,  Phaeote,  and  Eudora.  (Comp.  the 
five  different  names  in  Serv.  ad  Virg.  Ceorfj.  i. 
138;  Hygin.  Fab.  182,  192.)  But  the  common 
number  of  the  Hyades  is  seven,  as  they  appear  in 
the  constellation  which  bears  their  name,  viz.,  Am- 
brosia, Eudora,  Pedile,  Coronis,  Polyxo,  Phyto, 
and  Thyene,  or  Dionc.  (Hygin.  Poet.  Astr,  ii.  21  ; 
Hesych.  *.  v.)  Pherecydes,  the  logographcr,  who 
mentioned  only  six,  called  them  the  Dodonaean 
nymphs,  and  the  nurses  appointed  by  Zeus  to  bring 
up  Dionysus.  In  this  capacity  they  are  also  called 
the  Nysaean  nymphs.  ( ApoUod.  iii.  4.  §  3 ;  Ov. 
Fad.  v.  167,  Met.  iii.  314  ;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  i.  748  ; 
Eustnth.  ad  Horn.  p.  1155.)  When  Lycurgus 
threatened  the  safety  of  Dionysus  and  his  com- 
panions, the  Hyades,  with  the  exception  of  Am- 
brosia, fled  with  the  infant  god  to  Thetis  or  to 
Thebes,  where  they  entrusted  him  to  Ino  (or 
Juno),  and  Zeus  showed  them  his  gratitude  Ifor 
having  saved  his  son,  by  placing  them  among  the 
stars.  (Hygin:  Poet.  Astr.  ii.  21.)  Previous  to 
their  being  thus  honoured,  they  had  been  old,  but 
been  made  young  again  by  Medeia,  at  the  request 
of  Dionysus.  (Hygin.  Fab.  182;  Ov.  MeL  vii. 
295.)  As  nymphs  of  Dodona,  they  were  said,  in 
some  traditions,  to  have  brought  up  Zeus.  (Schol. 
ud  Horn.  U.  xviii.  486.)  The  story  which  made 
them  the  daughters  of  Atlas  relates  that  their  num- 
ber was  twelve  or  fifteen,  and  that  at  first  five  of 
them  were  placed  among  the  stars  as  Hyades,  and 
the  seven  (or  ten)  others  afterwards  under  the 
name  of  Pleiades,  to  reward  them  for  the  sisterly 
love  they  had  evinced  after  the  death  of  their 
brother  Hyas,  who  had  been  killed  in  Libya  by  a 
wild  beiUit.  (Hygin.  Fab.  192  ;  Ov.  Fasi.  v.  181 ; 
KuBtath.  ad  Horn.  p.  1155.)  Their  name,  Hyades, 
is  derived  by  the  ancients  from  their  father,  Hyas, 
or  from  Hyes,  a  mystic  surname  of  Dionysus  ;  and 
according  to  others,  from  their  position  in  the 
heavens,  where  they  formed  a  figure  resembling  the 
Greek  letter  T.  The  Romans,  who  derived  it  from 
Is.,  a  pig,  tran^hited  the  name  by  Suculae  (Cic.  de 
Nat.  Deor.  ii.  43.)  ;  but  the  most  natural  deriva- 
tion is  from  vtiv^  to  rain,  as  the  constellation  of 
the  Hyades,  when  rising  simultaneously  with  the 
•un,  announced  rainy  and  stormy  weather.  (Cic. 
L  c.  J  Ov.  Fast.  V.  165  ;  Horat.  Carm,  i.  3.  14  ; 
Virg.  Aen.  iii.  516  ;  Cell.  xiii.  9.)  [L.  S.] 

HY'ALE,  a  nymph  belonging  to  the  train  of 
Diana.  (Ov.  Met,  iii.  171 ;  Virg.  Georg.  vr.  335, 
with  the  note  of  iScrvius.)  [L.  S.] 
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HYAS  ("Toy).  The  name  of  the  fethcr  and 
brother  of  the  Hyades.  (Hygin.  PoeL  Astr,  ii.  21 ; 
Ov.  Fast,  V.  181  ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn,  p.  1155.) 
The  &ther  was  married  to  Boeotia,  and  was  looked 
upon  as  the  ancestor  of  the  ancient  Hyantet. 
(Plin.  ti,  N,  iv.  12  ;  comp.  Muller,  Orvhorn,  p. 
124.)  His  son,  or  the  brother  of  the  Hyades,  was 
killed  in  Libya  by  an  animal,  a  serpent,  a  boar,  or 
a  lion.     (Hygin.  Fab.  192.)  [L.  S.] 

H  Y'BREAS  ('repias),  of  Mylasa  in  Caria,  was, 
according  to  Strabo,  the  greatest  orator  of  his  time. 
His  father  left  him  nothing  but  a  mule  and  cart, 
with  which  he  gained  his  living  for  some  time  by 
carrying  wood.  He  then  went  to  hear  Diotrephee 
at  Antioch,  and,  on  his  return,  he  became  an 
JiyopaySfjMf  in  his  native  city.  Having  gained 
some  property  in  this  occupation,  he  applied  him- 
self to  public  speaking  and  public  busineM,  and 
soon  became  the  leading  man  in  the  city.  There 
is  a  celebrated  saying  of  his,  addressed  to  Euthy- 
demos,  who  was  the  first  man  in  the  city  while  he 
lived,  but  who  made  a  somewhat  tyrannical  use  of 
his  influence:  **  Euthydemus,  thou  art  a  necessary 
evil  to  the  state,  for  we  can  neither  live  under  thee 
nor  without  thee.**  By  the  boldness  with  which 
he  expostulated  with  Antony,  when  the  triimivir 
was  plundering  Asia  in  the  year  after  the  battle  of 
Philippi  (b.  c.  41),  Hybreas  rescued  bis  native  city 
from  the  imposition  of  a  double  tax.  **  If,**  said  he 
to  the  triumvir,  **  you  can  take  tribute  twice  a  year, 
you  should  be  able  also  to  make  for  ns  a  summer 
twice  and  an  autumn  twice.**  (Plut.  Anton.  24.) 
When  Labienus,  with  the  Parthians  under  Pacorus, 
invaded  Asia  Minor  (b.  c.  40),  the  only  cities  that 
offered  any  serious  opposition  to  him  were  Lao- 
dicca,  under  Zeno,  and  Mylasa,  under  Hybreas. 
Hybreas,  moreoTer,  exasperated  the  young  general 
by  a  taunting  message.  When  the  city  was  taken, 
the  house  and  property  of  Hybreas  were  destroyed 
and  plundered,  but  he  himself  had  previously 
escaped  to  Rhodes.  He  was  restored  to  his  hom^ 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  Parthians  by  Ventidius. 
(Strab.  xiii.  p.  630,  ziv.  pp.  659,  660.)  He  it 
quoted  two,  or  three  times  by  Seneca  ;  but,  with 
these  exceptions,  his  works  are  wholly  lost.  (Wes- 
termann,  Gesch,  d,  Griech,  Bertdisamkeit^  §  86, 
n.  20.)  [P.  S.] 

H  Y'BRIAS  (^repias)  of  Crete,  a  lyric  poet,  the 
author  of  a  highly  esteemed  scholion  which  is  pre- 
served by  Atheuaeus  (xt.  p.  695 — 6)  and  Eusta- 
thius (ad  Odyss,  p.  276,  47),  and  in  the  Greek 
Anthology.  (Brunck,  AnaL  vol.  L  p.  159  ;  see 
Jacobs's  notes,  and  Ilgen,  SchoL  «.  Oxrm.  Omviv, 
Graec  ^.\02.)  [P.S.] 

HYDARNES('T«a>wjj),  one  of  the  seven  Pex^ 
sixm  noblemen  who  conspired  against  the  Magi  in 
B.  c.  521.  He  commanded  for  Xerxes  on  the  sea- 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and  entertained  Sperthias  and 
Bulls  when  they  were  on  their  way  to  Susa  to  de- 
liver themselves  up  to  the  king  as  a  compensation 
for  the  Persian  ambassadors  slain  at  Sparta.  (He- 
rod. iiL  70,  vi.  48,  133,  vii.  133-135  ;  Stiab.  xi. 
p.  531.)  Herodotus  mentions  another  Hydaniei 
(vii.  83,  21 1)  as  the  commander  of  the  select  band 
of  Persians  called  the  Immortals  in  Xerxes*  inva- 
sion of  Greece.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Hy- 
dames  mentioned  in  Herod.  tLL  66  is-to  be  identified 
with  either  of  the  above.  [E.  E.] 

HYDRE'LUS.     [Athtmbbus.] 

HYES  r*^})*  ^«  °>oi*^  or  fertilising  god,  oe- 
curt  like  HyetiuB,  ai  a  •uinaine.  of  Zeua,  u  the 
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tender  of  rain.  (Hetych.  t.  v.  vris.)  Under  the 
name  of  Hyetiufl,  the  god  had  an  altar  at  Argos, 
and  a  statue  in  the  grove  of  Trophonius,  near  Le- 
badeia.  (Paua.  ii.  19.  §  7,  iz.  39,  §  8.)  Hjes  was 
also  a  surname  of  Dionysns,  or  rather  of  the  Phry- 

S'an  Sabazius,  who  was  identified  sometimes  with 
ionysus,  and  sometimes  with  Zeoi.  (Hesych. 
;.c. ;  Stnib.  p.471.)  [L.  S.] 

HYK'TIUS.     [IIyks.] 

HYOIEIA  Cryltia),  also  called  Hygea  or 
Hygia,  the  goddess  of  health,  and  a  daughter  of 
Asclepius.  (Pans.  i.  23.  §  5,  31.  §  .5.)  In  one  of 
the  Orphic  hymns  (66.  7)  she  is  called  the  wife 
of  Asclepius  ;  and  Proclos  {ad  PlaL  TKm.)  makes 
her  a  daughter  of  Eros  and  Peitho.  She  was 
usually  worshipped  in  the  same  temples  with  her 
fiither,  as  at  Argos,  where  the  two  divinities  had  a 
celebrated  sanctuarr  (Pans.  ii.  23.  $  4,  iii  22.  § 
9),  at  Athens  (I  23.  §  5,  81,  §  5),  at  Corinth  (ii. 
4.  §  6),  at  Oortys  (viiL  28.  §  l\,  at  Sicyon  (ii.  U. 
§  6 ),  at  Oropus  (i.  34.  §  2).  At  Rome  there  was 
a  statue  of  her  in  the  temple  of  Concordia  (Plin. 
H.  N.  zxziv.  19).  In  works  of  art,  of  which  a 
considerable  number  has  come  down  to  our  time, 
she  was  represented  as  a  virgin  dressed  in  a  long 
robe,  with  the  expression  of  mildness  and  kindness, 
and  either  alone  or  grouped  with  her  father  and 
sisters,  and  either  sitting  or  standing,  and  leaning 
on  her  father.  Her  ordinary  attribute  is  a  serpent, 
which  she  is  feeding  from  a  cup.  Although  she  is 
originally  the  goddess  of  physical  health,  she  is 
sometimes  conceived  as  the  giver  or  protectress  of 
mental  health,  that  is,  she  appears  as  mens  $ana,  or 
iyUia  ipp^vth  (Aeschyl.  Eum,  522),  and  was  thus 
identified  with  Athena,  sumamed  Hygieia.  (Pans, 
i.  23.  §  5  ;  comp.  Lucion,  pro  Laps.  5  ;  Hirt.  My- 
thot.  Bifdcrb.  i.  p.  84.)  [L.  S.] 

HYGIE'MON,  a  very  ancient  painter  of  mo- 
nochromes. (Plin.  //.  iV.  XXXV.  8.  s.  34.)     [P.  S.] 

HYGrNUS,  GROMATICUS,  so  called  from 
his  profession.  The  Gromatici  derived  their  name 
from  the  gruma  or  gnomon,  an  instrument  used  in 
land  surveying  and  costnunetation.  We  possess, 
under  the  name  of  Hyginus  (or  Hygenus,  according 
to  the  spelling  of  the  manuscripts),  fragments  con- 
nected with  both  these  subjects. 

In  a  fmgment,  de  Limitibus  Om^iVwem/u,  which 
is  attributed  by  its  title  to  the /reedman of  AuffustuSf 
the  author  speaks  of  a  division  of  lands  in  Pan- 
nonia  latfiy  undertaken  at  the  command  of  Trajan. 
(Ed.  Goes,  pp.150.  209.) 

In  the  collections  of  Agrimensores,  severally 
edited  by  Tumebus,  Rignltius,  and  Goesius,  there 
is  also  published  under  the  name  of  Hyginus  a 
fragment  De  Conditiunibus  Affrorum  (ed.  Goes, 
p.  205).  This  fragment  preserves  a  clause  which 
was  usually  contained  in  the  lex  agraria  of  a  colony 
founded  by  an  emperor.  The  Fragmentum  Agra- 
Hum  de  Limitibus  {Goen.  p.  215),  which  is  attri- 
buted in  one  manuscript  to  Hyginus,  and  in  another 
to  Frontinus,  is  adjudicated  by  Niebuhr  to  the 
latter. 

The  commentaries  of  Aggenus  (Jrbicus,  and  the 
Liber  Simplici  (Goes.  p.  76),  preserve  some  passages 
from  Frontinus  and  Hyginus,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  the  borrowed  passages  from  the  addi- 
tions of  the  later  compiler. 

In  the  Nhrinisches  Museum /urJuritiprudenx,  yoL 
vii.  p.  1 37,  Blumo  published  a  treatise  de  Contro- 
rersiis  Agrorum,  which  Rudorif  once  supposed  to  be 
the  work  of  Siculus  FUccat  [Flaccus,  SicuLtJs],  | 
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but  which,  upon  probable  groondi,  was  attribatsd 
by  Blunie  to  Hyginns.  It  is  reprinted  1^  Giimnd, 
in  his  Ret  Agrariae  Scr^atorum  NobiUorm . 
p.  54.  (Paris,  1843.)  While  the  work  of  rron- 
tinus  on  the  same  subject  treats  of  fifteen  Ckminh- 
Teniae,  this  treats  of  six  only,  namely : — 1 .  d« 
Alluvione,  atque  Abluvione  ;  2.  de  Fine  (in  which 
occurs  a  possoge  ignorantly  transposed  from  a  dif^ 
ferent  work  of  Siculus  Fkioeus)  ;  3.  de  Loco ;  4.  de 
Modo ;  5.  de  Jure  Subsecivorum  ;  6.  de  Jure  Ter- 
ritorii.  Under  the  fifth  Controversial  the  writer 
mentions  constitutions  of  VespesiaD,  Titus,  Domi- 
tian,  and  Divus  Nerva.  Tliis  agrees  with  the 
inference  as  to  the  date  of  Hyginus  GromaticnSt 
derivable  from  the  fragment  Jb  LimiUbta  QmtH' 
tuendis. 

The  difficulties  of  the  subject,  and  the  obscurities 
of  the  style,  added  to  the  confusion  and  corruption 
of  the  manuscripts,  render  these  works  exceedingly 
crabbed.  Zeiss,  in  his  essays  on  the  Agrimensorct 
in  the  Zeitschrijl  fur  Altertkunuwiuenaciaft  for 
1840,  discusses  the  question  of  their  authorship, 
and  is  disposed,  principally  on  account  of  a  passage 
in  the  preface  to  the  Astronomicon,  to  identify 
Hyginus  Gromaticus  with  the  author  of  that  worik 
and  the  mythognipher.  It  appears  to  the  writer  of 
this  article,  that  C.  Julius  Hyginus,  the  ireedman 
of  Augustus,  gave  origin  to  the  title  of  most  of  the 
works  passing  under  the  name  of  Hyginus.  The 
Augustan  author  wrote  on  similar  subjects ;  and  it 
is  not  unlikely  that  subsequent  textrbooks  were 
called  by  the  name  of  their  prototypes,  as  we  maj 
designate  a  spelling-book  a  Mator^  a  book  of  arith- 
metic a  Cocker,  or  a  jest-book  a  Joe  Miller, 

The  work  of  Hyginus  de  Oauimmetatiom  was 
frequently  cited  by  Lipsius  from  manuscript,  and 
was  first  published,  with  other  treatises  rekting  to 
the  art  of  war,  by  P.  Scriverius,  4  to.  Antwerp,  1 607* 
and  again  1621.  There  is  a  subsequent  editkm  bj 
R.  H.  Scheel,  under  the  title,  **  Hygini  Gronatid 
et  Polybii  Megalopolitani  de  Castris  Komanis  quae 
extant,  cum  notis  et  animadversionibns,  qnibua 
accedunt  Dissertationes  aliquot  de  re  eadem  mili- 
tari  a  R.  H.  S.''  (4to.  Amstel.  1660,  and  Graevii 
TAes,  AnL  Bom.  voL  x.  p.  599.)  For  references  to 
detailed  information  concerning  the  Agrimensores 
and  their  art,  see  Frontinits.  [J.  T.  O.] 

HYGI'NUS  or  HrGINUS,  C.  JUXIU8. 
Suetonius,  in  his  lives  of  illustrious  grammarianap 
informs  us  that  C  Julius  Hyginus  was  a  native  of 
Spain,  not,  as  others  had  less  accurately  stated,  of 
Alexandria,  that  he  was  a  pupil  and  imitator  of 
the  celebrated  Cornelius  Alexander,  sumamed  P»- 
lyhistor  [Alxxandkb,  p.  115],  that  he  was  the 
freedman  of  Augustus,  and  that  he  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  Pahitine  library.  We  learn  fhun 
the  same  authority  that  he  lived  upon  tarns  of 
close  intimacy  with  the  poet  Ovid  and  with  C. 
Licinius,  **  the  historian  and  consular,"  a  personage 
not  mentioned  elsewhere,  and  that  having  frlloi 
into  great  poverty,  he  was  supported  in  old  age  by 
the  liberality  of  the  latter,  but  no  hint  is  given  « 
the  causes  which  led  to  this  reverse  of  fbrtuie. 

We  find  numerous  references  in  Pliny,  OelKati 
Servius,  Macrobius,  and  others,  to  various  worka 
by  **  Hyginus  "  or  **  Julius  Hyginus,**  which  an 
generally  supposed  to  have  been  the  productioiis  of 
the  Hyginus  who  was  the  freedman  of  AogaitiM- 
Of  these  we  may  notice,— 

1.  De  Utbibus  lia&eis,w  IM  Sitm  UriimmnaU' 
earrnm^  in  two  books  at  least    (Biacrat.  SkU  L  7 
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?.  18;  Serr.  ad  Virg,  Am,  i.  281,  534,  iii.  553, 
TiL  47,  412,  678,  viu.  597 ;  Me  also  Plin.  //.  AT. 
Ebmidi,  Auet,  ad  Lib,  III.)  2.  De  FrcprieUtiUma 
Deorwm.  (Macrob.  Sai.  iii.  8.)  3.  De  Dm  Fe- 
matibnu,  (Macrob.  SaL  iiL  4.)  4.  De  VuyiUo 
UbrL  In  fire  books  at  least.  This  seems  to  be 
the  same  with  the  work  quoted  under  the  title  of 
Cammtmlaria  in  Virgiliwin,  (GelL  i.  21,  r.  8,  tI. 
6,  X.  16,  xri.  6;  Macrob.  Sat.  vi.  9;  Serv.  ad  Vvng. 
Aem.  ziL  120.)  5.  De  FamilUe  Trajanie.  (Senr. 
ad  Virg,  Am,  ▼.  389.)  6.  De  AffricuUura^  in  two 
books  at  least.  (Chans,  lib.  i  xxi.  §  185,  p.  115, 
ed.  Putsch. ;  comp.  CoIumelL  i.  2,  iz.  2,  13.)  To 
this  treatise,  in  all  probability,  Pliny  refers  in  his 
H.  N.  xiii.  47,  xvi.  84,  xviii.  63,  xix.  27*  xx.  45, 
xxi.  29.  7.  Ciimae  FropempUeon,  (Charia  lib.  i. 
XXL  §  134,  pp.  108,  109,  ed.  Putsch.,  where  two 
sentences  are  extracted.)  8.  De  Vita  RAueqtie 
JUMetrimm  Viroruwt,  in  six  books  at  least.  (GelL 
i.  14;  Joannes  Sarisber.  Folicrat  ▼.  7.)  We  may 
suppose  that  the  De  Vita  et  Rebus  Afrioani^  men- 
tioned by  A.  Gellius  (rii  1),  formed  one  of  the 
sections  of  this  essay.  (See  also  Ascon.  Pedian.  m 
Pi»oa. ;  Hieron.  de  Script,  Ecciee,  pnef.)  9.  Eat- 
empla.  (GeU.  x.  18.)  10,  De  Arte  Militari. 
(Joannes  Sarisber.  Folierai,  tl  19.) 

The  whole  of  the  above  have  perished  ;  but  we 
possess  two  pieces  in  prose,  nearly  entire,  which 
bear  the  name  of  Hjfginus^  to  which  editors,  ap- 
parently without  any  authority  from  MSS.,  have 
prefixed  the  additional  designations  C,  Julius. 
These  are, 

I.  Fabularmn  Liber,  a  series  of  277  short  my- 
thological legends,  with  an  introductory  genealogy 
of  divinities.  There  are  blanks  from  c  206 — 219  ; 
from  225—238  ;  from  261—270  ;  and  two  single 
chapters,  222  and  272,  are  also  wanting.  Although 
the  larger  portion  of  these  narratives  has  been  co- 
pied from  obvious  sources,  they  occasionally  present 
the  tales  under  new  forms  or  with  new  circum- 
stances, and  hence  are  regarded  with  considerable 
interest  by  those  who  investigate  such  topics. 

II.  Foeticon  Astronomicon  Ubri  IV,j  addressed 
to  a  certain  M.  Fabius.  The  first  book,  entitled 
De  Mundi  ae  Spkaerae  ac  utriusque  Fartiam  De- 
eiaratiom,  commences  with  a  general  outline  of 
what  the  author  proposes  to  accomplish,  and  is  then 
devoted  to  a  definition  of  the  technical  terms  Mu»- 
dms,  Spkatra,  Centrum,  Axis,  Folus,  &c.,  which  are 
▼ery  briefly  explained ;  the  second  book,  De  Sig- 
morum  Coeleetium  Historiis,  comprises  an  exposition 
of  the  legends  connected  with  forty -one  of  the 
principal  constellations,  followed  up  by  a  brief 
notice  of  the  five  planets  and  the  Milky  Way ;  the 
third  book,  De  Descriptiottibue  Formarum  Codes- 
tiumy  contains  a  detailed  account  of  the  number 
and  arrangement  of  the  stars  which  constitute  the 
different  portions  of  the  fanciful  shapes  ascribed  to 
the  constellations  previously  enumerated  ;  the 
fourth  book,  which  ends  abruptly,  De  quinque  Cir- 
cuhrum  inter  Corpora  Coelestia  Notaliome,  et  Flor 
netis,  treats  of  the  circles  of  the  celestial  sphere,  of 
the  constellations  appertaining  to  each,  of  their 
risings  and  settings,  of  the  course  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  and  of  the  appearance  of  the  planets. 

These  works  exhibit  in  many  passages  such 
gross  ignorance,  and  are  expressed  in  phraseology 
which,  although  not  uniformly  impure,  frequently 
approaches  so  nearly  to  barbarism,  that  no  schoUur 
BOW  believes  that  they  could  have  proceeded  in 
their  present  shape  from  a  man  renowned  Sot 
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erudition,  who  flourished  during  the  highest  epoch 
of  Roman  literature ;  bat  the  sreatett  divernty  of 
oninion  exists  with  regard  to  their  real  origin  and 
history.  Raphael  of  Vohiterrae,  misled  by  the  de* 
dieation  to  M.  Fabius,  asserted  that  the  author  was 
contemporary  with  Quintilian;  Sehefer  sapposed 
that  he  lived  under  the  Antenines,  attributing  tho 
startling  expressions  and  iiarsh  constructions  which 
everywhere  abound  toeormption  and  interpolation, 
while  Muneker  wonld  bring  him  down  to  the  last 
days  of  the  empire.  Agtaa^  many  critics  regard 
both  treatises  ■•  merely  tnniskttions  from  Greek 
originals ;  the  astronomical  portions,  aoeordtng  to 
Scfdiger,  are  taken  from  Eratosthenea,  neeoiiding  to 
Sahnasias  from  the  ^nAosro  Oraeea$nea  of  Ni^^diua 
Fignltts  ;  Muneker  imagines  that  we  must  consider 
than  as  abbreviations  of  woiks  by  the  Anguslan 
HygmuB,  executed  by  some  nnakilfiil  hand,  whom 
Barth  decides  to  have  been  an  AviammSf  or  an 
Amauanus,  names  which  he  inmd  in  a  MS.; 
Reinesios  and  Van  Staveren  k>ok  upon  the  whola 
as  a  mere  cento,  pieced  together,  without  eaze  or 
discrimination,  by  an  nnlettered  grammarian,  who 
assumed  the  designation  of  the  celebmted  Hy» 
ginus  that  he  might  the  more  eflectually  rsoommend 
his  own  worthless  trash  ;  while,  more  recently, 
Niebuhr  was  led  to  believe  that  a  fragment  brought 
to  light  by  himself  (De  Rdms  TUbamis  My&ol^- 
ffids)  was  a  portion  of  a  much  huger  book,  and 
that  this  furnished  the  materials  from  which,  with 
Uter  additions,  the  Fables  of  Hyginns  had  been 
worked  up.  The  question  has  bMn  raidered,  if 
possible,  still  more  complicated  1^  the  recent  dis- 
coveries of  Angelo  Mai,  who  has  published  from 
MSS.  in  the  Vatican  three  mythographers  pre- 
viously unknown,  of  whom  the  first  may  be  as 
eariy  as  the  fifth  century,  and  appears  to  have  been 
known  under  the  appellation  of  Hyginus,  at  least 
the  second  book  ends  with  the  words  EzPLicrr 
LiBBJi  SscuMOUs  C.  HNI.  Fabularum,  an  ab- 
breviation of  which  the  obvious  interpretation  ia 
C  HioiNL  These  writers,  together  wiUi  a  fall 
account  of  the  MSS.,  will  be  found  in  the  **QtmUk 
Auctores  e  Vaticanis  Codicibus,**  Rom.  1831,  toL 
iiL  pp.  1 — 277. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  the  AUronomka  was 
published  at  Ferrara,  4to.  1475,  and  the  seeond 
edition  at  Venice,  4to.  1475  ;  besides  which,  three 
other  editions  were  printed  at  Venice  befora  tho 
close  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  the  Foimlas  was  pub- 
lished, under  the  inspection  of  Micyllus,  at  Basel, 
fol.  1535,  in  a  volume  containing  also  the  Astro- 
nomies, Pakephatus  and  Phorontua,  Fulgentias^ 
Albricus,  the  Phaenomena  of  Aratos,  and  tha 
Sphere  of  Proclus,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  together 
with  the  paraphrase  of  the  Phaenomena,  by  Ger- 
manicus. 

The  best  editions  of  both  works  are  thooe  in* 
eluded  in  the  **  My  thographi  LaUni  **  of  Monckct^ 
8vo.  Amst  1681,  and  in  the  **  Mythographi  L»- 
tini  ^  of  Van  Staveren,  Lug.  Bat  and  Anst.  4tou 
1742. 

The  best  edition  of  the  Fabukts  in  a  ispiiBto 
form  is  that  of  Sehefer,  8vo.  Hamb.  1674. 

(Suet  de  JUusL  Gramim^  20,  and  ceomieBt  ef 
Vinetus;  Isidorus,  de  Nat,  Ser.  17;  Honor.  An> 
giuUidmLdeFkil.Mmd.  iiL  13;  RaphMl  Voktnr. 
CbsMieat  xvi. ;  Reinea.  For.  Ztfott.  iiL  2,  pu  27a» 
iiL  8,  p.  480  ;  Scaliger,  od  MmmL  t  >M,  md 
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594.  Seo  also  the  introductions  prefixed  to  the 
editions  of  Schefer,  Munckcr,  and  especially  of 
Van  Staveren,  who  has  collected  almost  erery 
thing.)  [W.  R.] 

HYLAEUS  (*TAo*bj),  that  is,  the  woodman, 
the  name  of  an  Arcadian  centaur,  who  was  slain  by 
Atalante,  when,  in  conjunction  with  Rhoetus,  he 
pursued  her.  (ApoUod.  iii.  9.  §  2  ;  Callim.  Jlynrn, 
in  Dion.  221  ;  Aelian,  V.  //.  xiii.  1.)  According 
to  Propertius  (i.  1,  13)  Ilyhieus  had  also  attacked 
and  severely  wounded  Meilanion,  the  lover  of  Ata- 
lante. (Comp.  Ov.  ^fy^in.ii.  191.)  According 
to  some  l^ends,  Hylaeus  fell  in  the  fight  against 
the  Lapithae,  and  others  again  said  that  he  was  one 
of  the  centaurs  slain  by  Heracles.  (Virg.  Georg, 
ii.  457  ;  Serv.  ad  A  en,  viiL  294 ;  comp.  Herat 
Cami.  iL  12,  5.)  One  of  the  dogs  of  Actaeon  like- 
wise bore  the  name  of  Hylaeus.  (Ov.  Met  iii. 
213.)  IL.  S.] 

H  YLAS  (^'TAof),  a  son  of  Theiodamas,  king  of 
the  Dry  opes,  bv  the  nymph  Menodice  (Apollon. 
Rhod.  i.  1213  ;'Hygin.  Fab,  14,  271 ;  Propert.  i. 
20,  6 ) ;  or,  according  to  others,  a  son  of  Heracles, 
Euphemus,  or  Ceyz.  (Schol.  ad  Theocrit,  xiii.  7 ; 
Anton.  Lib.  26.)  He  was  the  favourite  of  Herar 
cles,  who,  after  having  killed  his  fiither,  Theioda- 
mas,  took  him  with  him  when  he  joined  the 
expedition  of  the  Argonauts.  (Apollon.  Rhod. 
i.  131  ;  Orph.  Aryan.  221,  &c.)  When  the 
Ai^nauts  landed  on  the  coast  of  Mysia,  Hylas 
went  out  to  fetch  water  for  Heracles ;  but  when 
he  came  to  a  well,  his  beauty  excited  the  love 
of  the  Naiads,  who  drew  him  down  into  the 
water,  and  ho  was  never  seen  again.  (Comp.  Val. 
Place  iii.  545;  Orph.  Aryan.  637,  &c. ;  Theocrit 
xiii.  45,  &c.)  Heracles  himself  endeavoured  to 
trace  him,  and  called  out  his  name,  but  in  vain  ; 
and  the  voice  of  Hvlos  was  heard  from  the  bottom 
of  the  well  only  like  a  faint  echo,  whence  some 
say  that  he  was  actually  metamorphosed  into  an 
echo.  While  Heracles  was  engaged  in  seeking  his 
favourite,  the  Argonauts  sailed  away,  leaving  He- 
racles and  his  companion,  Polyphemus,  behind. 
He  threatened  to  rava^re  the  country  of  the  My- 
sians  unless  they  would  find  out  where  Hyhts  was, 
either  dead  or  alive.  (Apollon.  Rhod,  i.  1344.) 
Hence,  says  the  poet,  the  inhabitants  of  Cios 
( Prusa)  stUl  continue  to  seek  for  Hylas :  namely, 
the  inhabitants  of  Prusa  celebrated  an  annual 
festival  to  the  divine  youth  Hylas,  and  on  that  oc- 
casion the  people  of  the  neighbourhood  roamed 
over  the  mountains  calling  out  the  name  of  Hylas. 
It  was  undoubtedly  this  riotous  ceremony  that 
gave  rise  to  the  story  about  Hylas.  (Theocrit  xiii. 
72  ;  Stmb.  p.  564.)  IL.  S.J 

HYLAS,  a  famous  pantomime,  who  acquired  a 
great  reputation  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Augus- 
tus. He  was  a  disciple  of  Py lades,  the  gn>atest 
m<tster  in  his  art  at  the  time  ;  but  Hylas  showed 
such  talent  and  skill,  that  the  Roman  public 
could  not  decide  which  of  the  two  was  the  greater. 
(Su*-t  Awf.  45  ;  Macrob.  Sd.  ii.  7.)  [L.  S.J 

HY'LATUS  ("TAoTos),  a  surname  of  Apollo 
derived  from  the  town  of  Hyle  in  Crete,  which  was 
sacred  to  him.  (Lycophr.  448,  with  Tretzes'  note; 
Steph.  BvE.  *.  V.  *TAi|;  Eustath.  ati  //am.  p. 
596.)        *  [L.  S.J 

HYLE  ("TAii),  a  daughter  of  Thespieus,  from 
whom  the  town  of  Hyle  in  H(»eotia  was  l)elieved  to 
have  derived  its  name.  (Eustath.  ad  //om.  p. 
267.)  [L.  S.J 
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HYLEUS  CTAA^f),  a  hunter  who  wu  IdDed 
by  the  Calydonian  boar :  he  most  not  be  eo&foiiiided 
with  the  centaur  Hylaeiu.  (ApoUod,  L  8.  §  2 ;  Or. 
Afet.  viii.  312.)  [L.  &] 

HYLLUS  ("TAAoO.  1.  A  wm  of  0«,  from 
whom  the  river  Hyllas  in  Lydia  was  beliered  to 
have  derived  its  name.  His  gigantic  bonea  were 
shown  in  Lydia  at  a  Teiy  late  period.  (Pans.  i.  3&. 
in  fin.) 

2.  A  son  of  Heracles  by  Deianeira,  or,  aeeording 
to  others,  by  Melite  or  Omphale.  (Apollon.  Rhod. 
ir.  543,  &c. ;  comp.  Hxraclbidas.)  [L.  S.] 

HY'MEAS  ('T/i^i}f),  a  son-in-law  of  Daieios 
Hystaspis,  acted  as  a  general  of  hit  against  the 
revolted  Tonians,  and  was  one  of  thoee  who  de- 
feated the  rebels  near  Ephetns  in  B.  &  499.  In 
the  following  year  Hyroeaa  took  the  town  of 
Cins  on  the  Propontis,  and  reduced  the  Aeoliana 
and  Oei^ithiana,  in  the  midst  of  which  sucoesiee  he 
was  carried  off  by  illnesi.  (Herod.  ▼.  102,  111, 
116.)  LE.E-] 

HYMEN  or  HYMENAEUS  (T/wTr  or  T/m- 
vau>s)y  the  god  of  marriage,  was  conceived  as  a  hand- 
some youth,  and  invoked  in  the  hymeneal  or  Iwidal 
song.  The  names  originally  designated  the  bridal 
song  itself^  which  was  subsequently  penonified. 
The  first  trace  of  this  personification  oocuri  in  Eo- 
ripides  {Troad,  311),  or  perhaps  in  Sf4>pho  (fVuj^m. 
73,  p.  80,  ed.  Neue).  The  poetical  origin  of  the 
god  Hymen  or  Hymenaens  is  also  implied  va  the 
fact  of  his  being  described  as  the  son  of  Apollo  and 
a  Muse,  either  Calliope,  Urania,  or  Terpsichore. 
(CatulL  Ixi.  2  ;  Nonn.  Dionifg.  xxxiiu  67  ;  ScboL 
Vatic,  ad  Eurip.  RheM.  895,  ed.  Dindorf ;  ScboL 
aii  Find.  Fyth.  iv.  313  ;  Alciphron,  EpUt,  L  13; 
Tzetz.  Chil.  xiii.  599.)  Hence  he  is  mentioned 
along  with  the  sons  of  the  Muses,  Linns  and  lale- 
mus,  and  with  Orphens.  Others  describe  him  only 
as  the  favourite  of  Apollo  or  Thamyris,  and  caJS 
him  a  son  of  Magnes  and  Calliope,  or  of  Dionysus 
and  Aphrodite.  (Suid.  «.  v.  9dfjL»pts  ;  Anton.  Lib. 
23  ;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  iv.  127,  ad  Virg,  Eetog.  viiL 
30.)  The  ancient  traditions,  instead  of  regarding 
the  god  as  a  personification  of  the  hymeneal  song, 
speak  of  him  as  originally  a  mortal,  respecUng 
whom  various  legends  were  reUted.  According  to 
an  Argive  tradition,  Hymenaens  was  a  youth  of 
Ai^s,  who,  while  sailing  along  the  coasted  AtUcSt 
delivered  a  number  of  Attic  maidens  from  the 
violence  of  some  Pelasgian  pirates,  and  was  aflep- 
wards  praised  by  them  in  their  bridal  songs,  which 
were  called,  after  him,  hymeneal  songs.  (Enstath. 
(m/ //om.  p.  1157.)  The  Attic  legends  described 
him  as  a  youth  of  such  delicate  beauty,  that  he 
might  be  taken  for  a  girl.  He  fell  in  love  with  a 
maiden,  who  refused  to  listen  to  him  ;  but  in  the 
disguise  of  a  girl  he  followed  her  to  Eleusis  to  the 
festival  of  Demeter.  He,  together  with  the  other 
girls,  was  carried  off  by  robbers  into  a  distant  and 
desolate  country.  On  their  landing,  the  robber* 
laid  down  to  sleep,  and  were  killed  by  Hymenaeus* 
who  now  returned  to  Athens,  requesting  the  citi- 
xens  to  give  him  his  beloved  in  marriage,  if  he  re* 
stored  to  them  the  maidens  who  had  been  carried 
off  by  the  robbers.  His  request  was  granted,  and 
his  marriage  was  extremely  happy.  For  this  reason 
he  was  invoked  in  the  hymeneal  songs.  (Serv.  ad 
Aen,  i.  655,  ad  Virg,  Edog.  viii.  30.)  According 
to  others  he  was  a  youth,  and  was  killed  by  the 
breaking  down  of  his  bouse  on  his  wedding-day 
whence  he  was  afterwards  invoked  in  bridal  songs. 
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in  order  to  be  propitiated  (Serv.  L  c);  and  some 
related  that  at  the  wedding  of  Dionysus  and 
Ariadne  he  sang  the  bridal  hymn,  but  lost  his  roice. 
(Serr.  /.  e, ;  comp.  Scriptor,  Rerum  Mythic,  pp.  26, 
148,  229  ;  Ot.  Met,  ii.  683,  who  makes  him  a  son 
of  Argus  and  Perimele  ;  Terent  Adelph.  v.  7«  8.) 
According  to  the  Orphic  legends,  the  deceased 
Hymenaeus  was  called  to  life  again  by  Asclepius. 
(A polled,  iii.  10.  $  3.)  He  is  represented  in  works 
of  art  as  a  youth,  but  taller  and  with  a  more  serious 
expression  than  Eros,,  and  carrying  in  his  hand 
a  bridal  torch.  (Hirt,  MytkoL  Bilderb,  ii.  p. 
224.)  [L.  S.] 

HY'MNIA  (Tuvta)^  a  surname  of  Artemis, 
under  which  she  was  worshipped  throughout  Ar- 
cadia. She  had  a  temple  between  Orchomenus 
and  Mantineia,  and  her  priestess  was  at  first  always 
a  virgin,  till  after  the  time  of  Aristocrates  it  was 
decreed  that  she  should  be  a  married  woman. 
(Paus.  viu.  5.  §  8,  12.  §  3,  13.  §§  1,  4.)     [L.  S.] 

HYPATIA  (TiroTla),  a  lady  of  Alexandria, 
daughter  of  Theon,  by  whom  she  was  instructed  in 
philosophy  and  mathematics.  She  soon  made  such 
immense  progress  in  these  branches  of  knowledge, 
that  she  is  said  to  have  presided  over  the  Neopla- 
tonician  school  of  Plotinus  at  Alexandria,  where 
she  expounded  the  principles  of  his  system  to  a 
numerous  auditory.  She  appears  to  have  been 
most  graceful,  modest,  and  beautiful,  but  neverthe- 
less to  have  been  a  victim  to  dander  and  fidsehood. 
She  was  accused  of  too  much  £uniliarity  with 
Orestes,  prefect  of  Alexandria,  and  the  charge 
spread  among  the  clergy,  who  took  up  the  notion 
that  she  interrupted  the  friendship  of  Orestes  with 
their  archbishop,  CyriL  In  consequence  of  this,  a 
number  of  them,  at  whose  head  was  a  reader 
named  Peter,  seized  her  in  the  street,  and  dragged 
her  from  her  chariot  into  one  of  the  churches,  where 
they  stripped  her  and  tore  her  to  pieces.  Theo- 
doret  accuses  Cyril  of  sanctioning  this  proceeding  ; 
but  Cave  (Script  EccL  Hist,  Lit,  vol.  i.)  holds  this 
to  be  incredible,  though  on  no  grounds  except  his 
own  opinion  of  CyriPs  general  character.  Philo- 
storgius,  the  Arian  historian,  urges  her  death  as  a 
charge  against  the  Homoousians.  Synesius  valued 
her  greatly,  and  addressed  to  her  several  letters, 
inscribed  r^  ipiXjoc&^xi^  in  one  of  which  he  calls  her 
mother,  sister,  mistress,  and  benefactress.  Suidas 
says  that  she  married  Isidorus,  and  wrote  some 
works  on  astronomy  and  other  subjects.  In  Ste- 
phanus  Daluzius  (ConcU,  i.  p.  216)  an  epistle  is 
extant  profesfiing  to  be  IIypatia*s  addressed  to 
Cyril,  in  which  she  advocates  the  cause  of  Nesto- 
riufi,  and  regrets  his  banishment ;  but  this  must  be 
spurious,  if  it  be  true,  as  Socrates  asserts  that  she 
wi\»  killed  A.  D.  415,  for  Nestorius  was  not  ban- 
ished till  A.  D.  436.  ( Socrat  vii.  1 5 ;  Niceph.xiv.  16; 
Menage,  Jlitt.  Mulierum  PhUowph,  49  ;  Suidas, 
^.  V.  ;  J.  Ch.  Wemsdorf,  IHaertaL  Acad,  IV.  de 
Jfypalia,  Viteberg.  1 747. )  [G.  E.  L.  C.J. 

HYPA'TfUS,  brother  of  Eusebia,  wife  of  the 
emperor  Constantius  II.  His  father  hod  been 
consul,  but  he  cannot  be  identified  by  name.  Hy- 
patius  was  consul  a.  d.  359,  and  his  brother  Euse- 
biua  was  his  colleague.  ISoth  were  put  to  the  tor- 
ture, fined,  and  banished,  by  Valens,  A.  D.  374,  on  a 
charge  of  aspiring  to  the  empire  ;  but  the  charge 
was  fuund  to  be  destitute  of  proof^  and  they  were 
■oon  honourably  recalled.  Hypatius  was  praefectus 
nrbi  (at  Home)  a.  d.  379 ;  and  praefectus  praetorio 
apparently  in  Italy  (or  rather,  he  was  one  of  several 
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who  held  that  office  eonjointly),  m  A.  D.  883  md 
383.  Hewasacorre^ndentof  OreflcryNasianieo 
(EpisL  192,  or  in  Caillau^s  edit.  96),  and  it  men- 
tioned with  high  praise  by  Ammianos,  with  whom 
he  appears  to  have  been  on  terms  of  friendship. 
(Amm.  Marc.  xviiL  1,  xxi.  6,  xzix.  2  ;  Oreg.  Na» 
zianz.  Opera^  vol.  ii.  p.  81,  ed.  Paris,  1840  ;  Cod. 
Theodos.  11.  tit  16.  §  13, 15.  tit  36.  §  26 ;  12.  tit 
l.§99,100,s<afi6i;  Qoi:tiotnA^Pro9op,Cod,Tkeod.s 
Ducange,  Famil.  Bycant,  p.  48 ;  Tillemont,  HuL  dm 
Emp.  vol  iv.  pp.  380,  437,  v.  pp.  108,  168, 720.) 
Some  otherHypatii  are  mentioned  m  theXheodosiaa 
code,  but  they  do  not  require  notice.      [J.  C*  M.1 

HYPATODO'RUS  CTvar^«yH»f ),  a  statuary 
of  Thebee  (Boekh,  Corp.  InacripL  No.  26),  who 
flourished,  with  Polydes  I.,  Cephisodotoa  I.,  and 
Leochares,  in  the  102d  Olympiad,  &  c.  872. 
(PUn.  H.  N.  xxxiv.  8.  s.  1 9.)  He  made,  with  Aria- 
togeiton,  the  statues  of  the  Aigive  chieftaina  who 
fought  with  Polyneioes  against  Thebet.  (Paua.  x. 
10.  §  2 ;  comp.  Aristoobiton.)  He  also  made 
the  great  statue  of  Athena  at  Aliphera  in  Arcadia 
(Paus.  viii.  26.  §  4),  which  is  also  mentioned  by 
Polybius  (iv.  78.  §  5),  who  calb  it  the  work  of 
Hecatodoms  and  Soetratna,  and  describee  it  aa  rmp 
firyakofAtpwrdrtnf  aol  TcxMKtmCrsM'  tfywf.  An 
onyx  haa  been  found  at  Aliphera  engraved  with  an 
Athena,  which  MuUer  thinks  may  have  been 
taken  after  this  statue.  (AnikdoL  d,  Kmui^  g  370, 
n.  4.)  [P.  S.] 

HY'PATUS  (yinmt\  the  most  high,  ocean 
not  only  as  an  epithet  of  Zeus  in  poetry  (Hom.  IL 
viiL  31,  xix.  268),  but  aa  a  real  surname  of  the 
god.  An  altar  of  Zeus  Hypatus  existed  at  Athena 
in  front  of  the  Erechtheium ;  and  it  was  not  allowed 
to  offer  up  to  him  any  thing  alive  or  libations,  bat 
only  cakea.  (Pans,  l  26.  f  6,  viiL  2.  §  1.)  Zena 
Hypatus  was  also  worshipped  at  Sparta  ( iii.  1 7.  §  8  ), 
and  near  Glisaa  in  Boeotia.  (ix.  19.  §  &)     [L.  S.] 

HYPEI'ROCHUS  (Tw^p^os),  the  name  of 
two  mythical  personages,  one  a  son  of  Priam,  waa 
killed  by  Odysseus  (Horn.  JL  zi  336 ;  ApoUod. 
iii.  12.  $  5),  the  other  the  fiuher  of  Itymoneua^ 
who  is  hence  called  Hypeirochides.  (Hom.  IL  zL 
672,  &c.)  [L.S.] 

HYPERANTHES.    [ABaoooMn.] 

HYPERA'SIUS  CTvfpdtfios),  a  son  of  Pellea 
and  the  husband  of  Hypso,  by  whom  he  became 
the  £sther  of  Amphion  and  Asteriua,  or  Deocalion, 
the  Argonauts.  (Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  176,  &c ;  VaL 
Fkicc  i.  367.)  [JL  S] 

HYPE'RBATAS,or  HYPEHBATUSfTrsp. 
Coraf,  Plut ;  TWp^arot,  Polyb.).  1.  General 
of  the  Achaean  league  in  B.C.  224,  during  tba 
war  with  Cleomenes.  It  was  under  his  nominal 
command,  though  the  real  direction  of  affidn  waa 
in  the  hands  of  Aratus,  that  the  Achaeans  met 
with  the  decisive  defeat  at  Hecaiomboeon.  (Pint 
CUtmu  14.) 

2.  General  of  the  Achaeans  in  b.  c.  179.  The 
Romans  having  sent  to  require  of  the  league  the 
recal  of  all  the  Lacedaemonian  exiles  withoot  dia- 
tinction,  Hyperbatns  held  an  aseemUy,  in  whieh 
he  urged,  in  opposition  to  Lycortas,  the  neeesaitf 
of  compliance  with  this  request  (Polyh.  zxvi  1.) 
On  this  occasion  he  took  the  same  side  with  CaUi- 
crates,  and  we  find  him  again,  in  B.  c  168,  unitinff 
with  that  unworthy  statesman  against  the  pioposiu 
of  Lycortas  and  his  party,  to  send  aisistanee  to 
the  two  Ptolemies  in  their  war  igainet  Antiochaa 
Epiphanci.  ( Id.  xzix.  8.)  [E.  H.  &] 
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HYPE'RBIUS  (Tw^petos),  of  Coriuth,  a  my- 
thical artist,  to  whom^  in  conjunction  with  Agro- 
laa  or  Euryalni,  the  inrention  of  brick  walU  is 
ascribed.  Another  tradition  made  him  the  in- 
ventor of  the  potter*s  wheel.  (Pans.  L  28.  §  3, 
Bekker*s  text ;  SchoL  ad  Find.  OL  xiii. ;  Plin. 
H,  N.  vii.  56.)  [P.  S.] 

HYPE'RBOLUS  .('Tr^p^oAof),  the  Athenian 
demagogne*  was,  according  to  Androtion,  son  of 
Antiphanes ;  according  to  Theopompus,  son  of 
Chremes,  and  brother  of  Charon.  (SchoL  ad  Lu- 
dan,  Tim,  30,  and  ad  Aristcpk.  Pac  681.)  The 
lather,  if  we  may  believe  an  extract  from  the 
speech  of  Andocides  against  Nicocles  (Harpocra- 
tion,  and  SchoL  ad  AridopL  Vesp,  1007),  was  at 
the  very  time  of  the  son^s  political  notoriety  at 
work  in  the  Mint  as  a  public  slave.  His  mother 
sold  bread,  and  he  made  lamps.  One  scholiast  {ad 
Jriitoph,  Nub.  1065),  bat  perhaps  by  an  ignorant 
conjecture,  tells  us  that  he  used  to  cheat  his  cus- 
tomers by  using  lead  instead  of  brass. 

Our  first  notice  of  him  occurs  in  &  c.  425,  the 
seventh  year  of  the  Peloponneaian  War,  a  year 
marked  by  the  capture  of  the  Spartans  at  Sphao- 
teria,  and  the  culmination  of  the  power  of  Cleon. 
Among  the  plagues  of  that  time,  Aristophanes 
(Ach,  846)  records  **  the  law-suits  of  Hyperbolus.** 
In  4*24,  in  the  Knights,  a  senior  trireme  on  behalf 
of  the  navy  expresses  consternation  at  the  prospect 
of  being  sent  under  his  command  to  Chalcedon. 
This  is,  perhaps,  only  an  innendo  at  Cleon.  Further 
on,  the  reformed  Demus declares  a  devout  intention 
of  making  an  end  of  him.  {E(iuU.  1301,  1360.) 
In  the  same  character  of  a  thriving  litigant,  he  is 
named  again  in  the  Wasps  (b.  c.  422),  and  Clouds 
(Vesp.  1007,  Nub.  874,  1065),  in  which  latter 
play  he  is  also  said  to  have  held  that  year  the 
office  of  Amphictyonic  Hieromnemon ;  but  what 
that  year  was,  the  uncertainty  of  the  date  of  any 
particular  passage  in  the  Clouds  makes  it  hard  to 
say.  In  some  of  its  latest  additions,  dating  after 
B.&  421,  the  great  comedian  speaks  with  com- 
passionate contempt  of  the  way  in  which  his  own 
bold  attack  on  Cleon  had  been  travestied  in  the 
case  of  the  pitiful  Hyperbolus.  He  and  his  mother 
were  the  subject  of  the  **  Maricas**  of  Eupolis,  and  of 
a  plav,  it  appears,  of  Hermippus,  called  the  **  Bread- 
women."  (iVii6.  549—560,  and  SchoL)  To  these 
attacks  the  Scholiast  on  Lucian  (TYm.  30)  adds  that 
of  Polyielus,  in  the  Deraotyndareos ;  Cratinus,  in 
the  **  Ilorae,"  where  he  rebuked  him  for  his  early 
appearance  as  a  speaker  in  the  assembly  ;  Eupolis 
in  the  ^  Cities,"  and  Plato  in  the  Hyperbolas. 
Cratinus  died  B.  c.  422,  and  had  also  named  him 
in  the  "Py tine,"  B.C.  422.  (SchoL  a</^mto;»A.  Pae. 
691.)  The  ^  Maricas  "  of  Eupolis  was  acted  B.  c. 
421,  a  few  months  after  the  death  of  Cleon,  and 
just  before  the  peace  of  Nicias  ;  and  to  the  ensuing 
period,  in  which  H3rperbolus  was  struggling  for  the 
demagogic  throne  of  Cleon,  most  of  the  other  plays 
may  be  referred.  Aristophanes  recurs  to  him  in 
the  Peace,  b.  c.  4 1 9,  and  calls  him  there  ^  the  present 
master  of  the  stone  in  the  Pnyx,"  but  only  for 
lack  of  a  better,  and  prenently  promises  to  eriebrate 
the  arrival  of  **  Peace"  by  driving  him  ouU  (/'ojr, 
681,  921, 1320.  Compare  further  Thesmoph.  847, 
Ran.  577.  and  SchoL  ad  Plut.  WM,  Et/uit.  851.) 

The  influence  of  Nicias  and  Alcibiades  seems  to 
have  been  too  great  to  leave  much  room  for  Hyper- 
bolas :  indeed  he  was,  it  would  seem,  quite  inferior 
in  ability  to  Cleon.     In  the  hope  of  getting  rid  of 
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one  at  least  of  these  rivals,  he  called,  ■•  appean 
from  Plutarch,  for  the  exercise  of  the  oetmnim. 
But  the  parties  endangered,  whether  Nkiai  and 
Alcibiades,  or  the  hitter  and  Phaeaz,  as  stated  by 
Theophrastus,  combined  to  defeat  him,  and  tlw 
vote  of  exile  fell  on  Hypeibohu  himself:  an  ap- 
plication of  that  dignified  punishment  by  which  it 
was  thought  to  have  been  so  debased  that  the  use 
of  it  was  never  recurred  to.  As  the  comic  poet  Plato, 
probably  in  his  **  Hyperbolas,**  wrote :  **  Hit  &te 
was  worthy  of  his  courses.  But  of  himself  and  hit 
sUve-brand  unworthy  ;  Not  for  the  like  of  him  waa 
meant  the  sherd."  (Plut.  Arid,  I^AIe.  13,  A'k.  1 1.) 
This  appears  to  have  happened  jnst  before  the  huI- 
ing  of  the  first  expedition  to  Sicily,  b.  c.  416  or 
415.  (Comp.  Theophr.  op.  Sekol,  ad  Arktoj^L  Fap, 
1007,  and  ad  Lucian^  Tim.  SO). 

He  seems  to  have  retired  to  Samot ;  and  id 
Samos,  in  the  veor  411  b.  c,  the  members  of  a  (Jot 
for  restoring  oligarchy  there  murdered  him,  more  aa 
a  bond  among  themselves  than  because  of  his  im- 
portance. Thucydides  confirms  here  (viiL  74)  the 
story  of  Plutarch,  styling  Hyperbolus  **  a  worthless 
character,  who  had  been  ostracised  not  through 
apprehension  of  power  and  repute,  but  for  his  vil* 
lainy^s  sake,  and  the  shame  of  the  city.**  Accord- 
ing to  Theopompus  (/.c),  his  body  was  put  in  a  sack, 
and  thrown  into  the  sea.  Andocides  {L  e.)  calls  him  m 
foreigner  and  barbarian  ;  and  the  comedians  asa^ 
him  to  Lydia,  Phrygia,  Syria.  Three  verses  frnn 
PUito^s  *^  Hyperbolus"  (ap.  Herod,  wtpk  /tw.  Xc(. 
p.  20),  which,  to  all  appearance,  apeak  of  him,  «• 
worth  quoting :  — 

6  8*oi)  T^p  ifrrfjci^'f K,  f  Movtroi  ^/Xoi, 
dA\*  diTifrff  fjL^v  XP*'^  tipr^fifiv  xifyccr, 

SKtyoVf  f\tyw  6Xto¥, 

(See  Meineke,  QmaesL  Seen,  ii.  p.  26.)      [A.  H.  C] 

H YPERCHEI'RIA  (*Trcpx«P<a)«  the  goddess 
who  holds  her  protecting  hand  over  a  thing,  a  sur- 
name under  which  Hen  had  a  sanctuary  at  Sparta, 
which  had  been  erected  to  her  at  the  command  of 
an  oracle,  when  the  country  was  inundated  by  tha 
river  Eurotas.     (Pans.  iiL  13.  §  6.)         [L.  8.] 

HYPERE'CHIUS  {yw^p^x*^).  1.  Anmianns 
Marcellinus  mentions  an  officer  of  this  name  who 
commanded  (a.  d.  365)  a  body  of  troops  sent  by 
Procopius  to  oppose  the  fsroes  of  the  emperor  Vakna, 
against  whom  he  had  revolted.  Hyperechina  bad 
previously  been  **  castrensis  apparitor,**  or,  as  aoBM 
have  proposed  to  read  the  words,  **  gastrensis  appa- 
ritor,** sc.  **  ventris  vel  gulae  minister  ;**  and  Ann- 
thaeus,  the  general  of  Valen8,despising  him  too  much 
to  engage  him  in  the  field,  induced  the  soldiers  of 
Hyperechius  to  seize  their  general.  Valesins  thinks 
that  the  Hyperechius,  son  of  Maximns,  whoai 
Libanius  praises  for  his  talenta,  and  for  whom  bs 
endeavoured  to  obtain  the  office  of  praeses  of  ons 
of  the  provinces,  is  the  Hyperechias  of  Ammianns  t 
but  this  is  perhaps  hardly  conustent  with  the  coo- 
temptuous  manner  in  which  the  latter  speaks  of 
him.  An  Hyperechius,  apparently  the  same  as  tho 
friend  of  Libanius,  appean  among  the  correspond- 
enU  of  Basil  of  Caesareia  {EpiaL  367,  or  ed.  Bened. 
328),  and  is  mentioned  by  Gregory  of  Nasianaa« 
with  great  praise  {Epist,  234,  or  in  C4ullan*s  ed. 
134,  written  about  a.  d.  382).  A  person  of  the 
same  name,  and  perhaps  the  aune  person,  was 
comes  rerum  privatarum  A.  o.  397  (Cod.  Tbeod 
7.tit  1S.§  12;  10.  tit.  1. 1  U);siidBB  Hyysw 
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ehiniy  probably  alio  the  tame,  ii  mentioned  in  the 
letten  of  Symmaehos.  (Amm.  Mare.  zzyL  8, 
with  the  notes  of  ValesiuB ;  Libanins,  EpitL  1285, 
1286,  €t  alSbiy  ed.  Wolf ;  Greg.  Nasianz.  Opera^ 
Tol  iL  p.  113,  ed.  Caillao,  Pant,  1840;  Banl. 
Opera^  toI.  iii.  pan  2,  p.  655,  ed.  Paris,  1839; 
Gothof.  Protop.  Cod,  TheodoB.;  Tillemont,  Hid. 
des  Emp.  toI.  v.) 

2.  A  Greek  gFammarian  of  Alexandria,  who  lired 
in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Marcian  (  a.  d.  450-457), 
and  wrote  some  works  on  fframmar,  severally  en- 
titled, 1,  T^x»^  7p«fi/uaTiic^ ;  2.  Utpi  iifouarmri 
and  8.  ll*pl  jtr^yLorot  «rai  dpBcypiupias.  He  was 
banished  by  the  emperor  Leo  I.,  soocessor  of  Mar- 
cian. (Suidas,  s,  v,  A^wr  6  MwtiKXfis^  *Tw9pix*os  ; 
Fabr.  BibL  Gr,  toL  ri.  p.  370.)  [J.  C.  M.] 

HYPERErNOR  ('Tirfpiji'i-p),  one  of  the  Spar- 
tae,  or  the  men  that  grew  up  from  the  dragon^s  teeth 
•own  by  Cadmus,  was  worshii^>ed  as  a  hero  at 
Thebes.  ( ApoUod.  iii.  4.  §  1 ;  Pans.  ix.  5.  §  1 ; 
Hygin.  Fab.  178.)  There  are  two  other  mythical 
pentonages  of  this  name,  one  a  son  of  Poseidon  and 
Alcyone  (ApoUod.  iii.  10.  §  1),  and  the  other  a 
son  of  the  Trojan  Panthous,  who  was  slain  by 
Menelaus.  (Hom.  IL  xiv.  516,  xviL  24.)     [L.  S.J 

HY'PERES  {'rw4p7is).  1.  A  son  of  Poseidon 
and  Alcyone,  and  king  of  Troezene,  from  whom  the 
town  of  Hypereia  derived  its  name.  (Pans,  ii  30. 
$  7.)  The  island  of  Calauria,  off  the  coast  of  Troe- 
sene,  was  likewise  believed  to  hare  received  from 
him  the  name  of  Hypereia  (Pint  Quaest  Gr.  19). 
Stephanas  Byzantinus  {$.v.  'Tv«pi}^(a)  and  Eosta- 
thius  (ad  Hom.  pp.  291,  332)  call  him  a  son  of 
Lycaon. 

2.  A  son  of  Melas  and  Eurycleia,  who  dwelt 
near  the  well  of  Hypereia  near  Pherae,  which  de- 
rived its  name  from  him.  (Schol  ad  Find  Pyth,  iv. 
221.)  [L.  S.] 

H  YPERIDES  (TirfpeWiis  or  'Twfpttnj),  a  ce- 
lebrated Attic  orator,  was  the  son  of  Glaucippus, 
and  belonged  to  the  Attic  demns  of  Collytus.  He 
was  a  friend  of  Demosthenes,  and  with  him  and 
Lycurgus  he  was  at  the  bead  of  the  anti- Mace- 
donian party.  His  birth-year  is  unknown,  but  he 
must  have  been  of  about  the  name  age  as  Lycurgus, 
who  was  bom  in  B.  c.  396.  (Plut.  Vit.  X.  OraL  p. 
848,  d. ;  Diog.  Laert.  iii.  46.)  Throughout  his 
public  career  he  joined  the  patriots  with  the  utmost 
determination  and  his  whole  soul,  and  remained 
iaithfiil  to  them  to  the  last,  and  through  all  the 
dangers  and  catastrophes  by  which  Athens  was 
weighed  down  successively  under  Philip,  Alexan- 
der, and  Antipater.  This  stedfut  adherence  to  the 
good  cause  may  have  been  owing  in  a  great  measure 
to  the  inHuence  which  his  friend  Demosthenes  and 
Lycurgus  exercised  upon  him,  for  he  seems  to  have 
naturally  been  a  person  of  a  vacillating  character ; 
and  Plutarch  {L  c,  p.  849,  d.)  states  that  he  some- 
times gave  way  to  his  passions,  which  were  not 
always  of  the  noblest  kind.  (Comp.  Athen.  viiL 
p.  243,  xiii.  p.  590.)  In  philosophy  he  was  a 
pupil  of  Plato  (Diog.  Laert.  iiL  46),  and  Isocrates 
trabed  and  developed  his  oratorical  talent.  (Athen. 
▼iii.  p.  342  ;  Phot.  BiU.  Cod.  260,  p.  487.)  He 
began  his  career  by  conducting  lawsuits  of  others 
in  the  courts  of  justice.  (Plut.  /.  e.  p.  448,  e.)  Our 
information  respecting  his  life  is  very  meagre,  but 
it  seems  that  he  first  displayed  his  patriotic  feelings 
in  B.  c.  858,  by  the  sacrifices  he  made  for  the  public 
Kood  during  the  expedition  against  Euboea,  for  on 
thai  occasion  he  and  his  son  are  taid  to  haTO 
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equipped  two  triremes  at  their  own  expenfe.  (Pint. 
L  e.  p.  849,  f. ;  comp.  Dem.  de  Cbra*.  p.  959,  im 
Mid.  p.  566.)  In  the  same  spirit  he  acted  on  an 
embassy  to  Rhodes  (Pint.  ^  c.  p.  850,  a.),  ia  ^.a 
346,  when  he,  like  Demosthenes,  took  op  the 
prosecution  against  the  treacherous  Philocrates 
(Dem.  d€  PJIt.  Leg.  p.  276),  in  the  expedition 
against  Byzantium,  in  B.C.  340  (Pint.  p.  848,  t.\ 
and  more  especially  in  B.a  338,  afbor  the  (ktal 
battle  of  Chaeroneia,  when  Hyperidet,  with  the 
▼iew  of  makinff  a  desperate  resistance  againit 
Philip,  proposed  that  all  women  and  ehildran 
should  be  taken  to  Peiraeena,  that  the  slaves 
should  be  emancipated,  that  the  resident  aliens 
should  receive  the  rights  of  dtisens,  and  that  all 
who  were  Ubouring  nnder  atimia  shoold  be  restored 
to  their  former  rights.  (Lycoig.  &  Lnerxd.  8 
41  ;  Dem.  c  Aridog.  iL  p.  803;  Pint,  p^  848,  £) 
The  plan  was  not  carried  into  eflect,  on  aecoont  of 
the  general  despondency  which  then  prevailed  at 
Athens,  but  the  sood  intentions  of  Hyperides  were 
rewarded  and  attnowledged  by  his  feUow-dtizens; 
for  when  the  sycophant  Aristogeiton  brought  an 
sensation  against  him  for  his  proposal,  the  people 
acquitted  him.  Philip^  death  inspired  the  patriots 
with  new  hopes,  and  Hyperidea,  though  we  hare 
no  express  testimony  for  it,  must  be  supposed  to 
have  joined  those  who  were  resolved  to  shake  off 
the  Macedonian  yoke,  and  with  this  view  formed 
an  alliance  with  Thebes,  for  he  was  afterwards  one 
of  those  whose  surrender  was  demanded  by  Alex- 
ander.  (Arrian,  Anah.  i  10.  §  7.)  This  danger 
passed  over,  but  Hyperides  was  not  intimidated, 
and  he  again  ventured  to  oppose  the  Macedonians, 
when  their  king  demanded  of  the  Atheniana  to 
furnish  him  with  ships  for  his  expedition  againat 
Persia.  (Plut.  p.  848,  d ;  comp.  p.  847,  c.)  The 
unfortunate  disturbanceo  caused  1^  the  arrival  of 
Harpalns  at  Athena  in  B.C.  324  seem  to  have  die- 
turbed  the  friendly  relation  which  until  then  bad 
existed  between  Hyperidea  and  Damoatbenea ;  for 
we  find  him  in  the  equivocal  poaition  of  a  pobfic 
accuser  of  Demosthenes.  (Pint  p.  846,  e.  848,  £; 
Lucian,  Emeom.  Deitu  81.)  Plntareh  atatea  that 
Hyperidea  was  found  to  have  been  the  only  man 
who  had  not  received  auT  money  from  Harpalna  ; 
and  it  may  therefore  be  that  he  was  compelled  to 
act  the  part  of  an  aeenaer,  or  he  may  have  hoped 
to  be  able  to  give  to  the  matter  a  more  fkvoutable 
turn  for  Demosthenes,  by  comii^  f<Nrward  as  ac- 
cuser. But  this  wh<je  transaction  is  involved  in 
great  obscurity  ;  all  we  can  safely  say  is,  that 
about  this  time  there  was  a  sort  of  rupture  between 
the  two  orators,  but  whether  it  existed  pievioaa  to 
the  arrival  of  Harpalna,  or  whether  it  vraa  brought 
about  by  the  disputes  respectiiw  Harpalna,  ia  un- 
certain. Afierwarda,  however,  Hypendea  and  De- 
mosthenes became  reconciled.  (Plut  p.  849,  b.) 
His  political  conduct,  however,  was  not  affected  by 
the  enmity  with  Donosthenas.  When  the  news 
of  Alexander^  death  arrived  at  Athena,  Hyperidee 
is  said  to  have  proposed  that  a  crown  aheuld  be 
given  to  loUaa,  who  waa  believed  to  have  poiaenad 
the  king  (Plut  p.  849,  e,  Akx.  77  ;  Arriaa, 
Anab.  vii.  27)  ;  but  this  account  ia  very  doobtlul, 
though  it  is  certain  that  it  waa  mainly  owing  to  hii 
exertions  that  the  Lamian  war  waa  Draught  abat 
CP\vLi.Pkoe.  23,  r«.  X  OmI  pp.  848,  a,  849,  b ; 
Justin,  xiii.  5),  and  after  the  death  of  Laoatheiiai, 
he  deliverad  tiie  funeral  otation  i^od  tboio  wka 
had  foUen  in  the  war.  (DM XTiik  3L)    BvliAv 
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the  battle  of  Crannon,  in  b.  c.  32*2,  when  all  hopes 
had  vanished,  Hyperides  fled  to  Acgina,  where  he 
was  overtaken  by  the  emissaries  of  Antipater,  and 
pnt  to  death  in  a  most  crael  manner.  ( Plut.  Phoc 
29,  Dem.  28,  Vii.  X,  OraL  p.  849 ;  Phot  BiU, 
Cod.  26S.) 

Hyperides  most  hare  appeared  before  the  public 
on  many  occasions,  both  in  the  courts  of  justice  and 
in  the  assembly  of  the  people.  The  number  of 
orations  attributed  to  him  was  seventy-seven,  but 
even  the  ancient  critics  rejected  twenty-five  of  them 
as  spurious.  (Plut  p.  849,  d.)  The  titles  of  sixty- 
one  (for  more  are  not  known)  are  enumerated  by 
Westermann  {Gexh.  d,  Grieck,  Beraitmmk.  p.  307, 
&C.).  The  most  important  among  them  appear 
to  have  been  the  AiiXuxkos  (Dem.  de  Coron,  p. 
271  :  Plut  pp.  840,  c,  850,  a),  the  im-ri^toi  (of 
which  a  considerable  fiagraent  is  preserved  in  Sto- 
baeus,  FlorU.  cxxiv.  36),  the  orations  against 
Aristogeiton,  Demades,  Demosthenes,  and  for 
Phrj-ne.  But  of  all  these  orations  none  has  come 
down  to  us,  and  all  we  have  is  a  considerable 
number  of  fragments,  few  of  which  are  of  any 
length.  Some  critics  have  supposed  that  the  oration 
7r9pi  rwv  vp6s  *AXi^<xvZf}ov  o'vv0t}k«c,  which  is 
printed  among  those  of  Demosthenes,  is  the  work 
of  Hyperides,  as  is  suggested  by  Libanius  in  his 
argument  to  it ;  and  the  same  was  believed  by 
Reiske  in  regard  to  the  first  oration  against  Aris- 
togeiton,  but  there  is  nothing  to  prove  that  either 
of  these  speeches  is  the  work  of  Hyperides.  Hopes 
have  been  raised  from  time  to  time  of  the  possibility 
of  recovering  some  or  all  the  orations  of  Hyperides. 
J.  A.  Brassicanus  {Praef,  ad  Sulvianuin),  who 
lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
states  that  he  himself  saw  at  Ofen,  in  the  library 
of  king  Mathias  Corx-inus,  a  complete  copy  of  Hy- 
perides, with  nimierous  scholia.  Taylor  ( I'rarf,  ad 
Demosth,  voL  iii.)  likewise  states  that  he  saw  a 
MS.  containing  some  orations  of  Hyperides,  but 
nothing  has  yet  been  published,  and  it  seems  that 
Brassicanus  as  well  as  Taylor  was  mistaken.  As 
therefore  we  have  nothing  to  form  an  independent 
opinion  on  the  merits  of  Hyperides  as  an  orator, 
we  must  acquiesce  in  the  judgment  which  some  of 
the  ancients  have  pronounced  upon  him.  That  he 
was  regarded  as  a  great  orator  it  attested  by  the 
fact  of  his  speeches  being  incorporated  in  the  canon 
of  the  ten  Attic  orators,  and  of  several  distinguished 
grammarians,  such  as  Didymus  of  Alexandria  and 
Aelius  Harpocration,  having  written  commentaries 
upon  them.  (Harpocrat.  s.  v,  iKtuBipios  Zcvf  ; 
Suid.  s.  V.  ^AffiroKpariofv,)  Hyperides  did  not  bind 
himself  to  any  particular  model  ;  his  oratory  was 
graceful  and  powerful,  thus  holding  the  middle  be- 
tween the  gracefulness  of  Lysias  and  the  over- 
whelming power  of  Demosthenes.  (Dionys.  />»- 
narch.  1  ;  Longin.  de  Subiim.  xxxiv.  1,  &c)  His 
delivery  is  said  to  have  been  wanting  in  liveliness. 
(Plut.  p.  8.50,  a.)  His  style  and  diction  were  pure 
Attic,  though  not  quite  free  from  a  certain  manner- 
ism, especially  in  certain  words  ;  in  the  selection 
and  arrangement  of  his  words  he  is  said  to  have 
b(>iui  less  careful.  (Cic.  Britf.  82,  84  ;  Quintil. 
xii.  10.  §  22;  Henuog.  de  Form.  Orat.  ii.  11  ; 
Dionys.  Dinarch.  7  ;  Longin.  /.  c.)  He  treated 
the  subjects  under  discussion  with  great  skill  and 
a  ready  wit,  and,  although  he  sometimes  had  the 
appearance  of  carelessness,  the  exposition  of  his 
subject  and  the  argumentation  are  spoken  of  as  do- 
icrving  of  imitation.     (Cic.  OraL  31,  dc  Orat,  iii. 
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7  ;  Hermog.  I  c ;  Dionys.  Dim,  5,  6.)  Bat  kit 
orations  were  distinguished  aboTie  all  by  their  ex- 
quisite elegance  and  graoefulneas^  which  wtoe  cal- 
culated to  produce  a  momenta^  rather  than  a 
lasting  and  moral  impression.  In  his  private  lifie, 
Hyperides  seems  to  have  been  less  above  censure 
than  in  his  political  life,  for  hia  loose  conduct  waa 
attacked  by  Timodes  and  Philetaerus,  two  comb 
poets  of  the  time.  (Athen.  viii.  pp.  341,  842,  ziii. 
p.  590.)  He  seems  also  to  have  been  particulariy 
partial  to  the  fiur  sex,  and  that  at  the  expense  of 
his  own  son  Glaucippus.  (Akiphr.  £^M$t,  80 — 
32 ;  comp.  Westennann,  Ibid,  §§  60,  61 ;  O.  Kieu- 
ling,  de  Hyperide  Orat,  AU,  CommemUU.  JI,^  Hild- 
bui^hausen,  1837,  4to. ;  Droysen,  Cfetek.  de$  Ildr 
leniitn,  vol  i.  pp.  70,  705,  &c.)  [U  S.] 

HYPERPON  Crwtptmp),  a  Titan,  a  son  of 
Uranus  and  Ge,  and  married  to  his  sister  Thcia, 
or  Euryphaessa,  by  whom  he  became  the  fitther  of 
Helios,  Selene,  and  Eot.  (Hes.  TTieoff.  134,  371, 
&c ;  Apollod.  i.  1.  §  3,  2.  §  2.)  Homer  uses  the 
name  in  a  patronymic  sense  applied  to  Helioa,  so 
that  it  is  equivalent  to  Hyperionion  or  Hyperion- 
ides  ;  and  Homer^s  example  is  imitated  also  by 
other  poets.  (Hom.  Oti.  L  8,  ziL  132,  //:  viiL  480; 
Hes.  ThMff.  1011  ;  Ov.  Met,  xv.  406.)  ApoUo- 
dorus  (iii.  12.  $  5)  mentions  a  son  of  Priam  of  the 
name  of  Hyperion.  [I*  &] 

HYPEKMNESTRA  (*TsrcpM<rrpa),  a  daugh- 
ter of  Thestius  and  Eurythemis,  and  the  wife  of 
Oicles,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of  .\mphi- 
araus.  Her  tomb  was  shown  at  Argos.  (Apollod. 
i.  7.  $  10 ;  Pans.  ii.  21.  §  2.)  One  of  the  danghten 
of  Dianaus  was  likewise  called  Hypemmestim. 
[Lynceus.]  [L-  S.] 

HYPE'ROCHE  ('Trep^x^),  according  to  the 
Delian  tradition,  was  one  of  the  two  maidens  who 
were  sent  by  the  Hyperboreans  to  Delos,  to  convey 
thither  certain  sacr^  ofierings,  endoaed  in  stalks 
of  wheat  She  and  her  companion  baring  died  in 
Delos,  were  honoured  by  the  Delians  with  certain 
ceremonies,  described  by  Herodotus  (iv.  S3 — 
35).  [C.  P.  M.] 

HYPE'ROCHUS  {Tw^poxos),  the  generally 
acknowledged  author  of  a  metrical  account  of  Cumae, 
mentioned  by  Athenaeus  (xii.  p.  528,  d.),  and  Pau- 
sanias  (x.  12.  §8),  who  refen  to  what  he  had 
written  respecting  the  Camaean  sybiL     [C  P.  M.] 

HYPNOS.     [SoMNUs.] 

HYPSAEUS,  a  cognomen  of  the  Plautia  Gena 
at  Rome.  1.  C.  Plautius  Vxnno  Hypsaxus, 
was  consul  for  the  first  time  in  B.C  347.  His 
year  of  office  was  memonblo  for  the  reduction  of 
the  interest  on  loans  to  the  twenty  fourth  part  of 
the  sum  borrowed,  or  4  and  one-sixth  per  cent 
Hypsaeus  was  cousnl  again  in  b.  c.  341,  when  the 
war  with  Privemum  and  with  the  Volscian  league 
was  committed  to  him.  He  defeated  the  Priver- 
natians,  and  took  from  them  two-thirds  of  their 
public  land,  and  he  compelled  the  Volsciuns  to  re- 
treat, ravaged  their  territory  as  &r  as  the  sea-coast, 
and  consecrated  the  arms  of  the  slain  ^  Luae  Ma- 
tri.**  (Liv.  viL  27,  viii.  1.) 

2.  L.  Plautius  Hypsabus,  waa  praetor  in 
B.a  189,  and  obtained  the  Nearer  Spain  fur  hia 
province.  (Liv.  xxxvii.  47.  50.) 

3.  Ii.  Plautiuh  HYPKABua,  a  son  probably  of 
the  preceding,  was  praetor  in  Sicily  during  the 
Servile  War,  b.c.  134 — 132,  and  routed  by  the 
insurgent  slaves.  (Flor.  iii.  19.  §  7.) 

4.  M.   Plautius  Hypsasus,  consul  in  ■>& 
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125,  VM  joint  commiftsioner  with  his  colleagne, 
M.  FnlTios  FlacCTU  [Flaccus,  M.  Fulvius,  Na 
7]«  for  retmning  and  re-apportioning  snch  de- 
raetnet  of  the  state  as  were  held  contrary  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Licinian  and  Sempronian  laws. 
(Fasti ;  Val.  Max.  ix.  5.  §  1 ;  Obseq.  90 ;  Phlegon. 
Trail.  10.)  Cicero  {de  Or.  i.  36.  §  166)  mentions 
Hypsaens  as  ill-rersed  in  the  civil  law. 

5.  P.  Plautius  HYP8AXU8,  as  tribune  of  the 
plebs  in  B.  a  54,  exerted  himself  to  procure  for 
Cn.  Pompey,  whose  quaestor  he  had  been,  the  com- 
mission for  restoring  Ptolemy  Auletes  to  the 
throne  of  Egypt.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  i.  1.  §  3.)  In 
B.  c  54,  Hypsaeus  was  a  candidate  for  the  con- 
sulship, and  since  Milo  was  his  opponent,  he  had 
the  support  of  P.  Clodius  and  his  gladiators. 
[Claudius,  No.  40.]  With  his  fellow-candidate, 
Q.  Metellus  Scipio,  Hypsaeus  employed  in  his 
canvass  the  most  open  corruption  and  violence. 
In  the  tumults  that  followed  the  murder  of  Clo- 
dius, Hypsaeus  and  Scipio  besieged  the  interrex, 
M.  Aemilius  Lepidus,  in  his  own  house  for  five 
da}  4.  because  he  would  not  consent  to  hold  the 
comitia  illegally.  Scipio  and  Hypsaeus  were  na- 
turally favourites  with  the  Clodian  mob,  who 
carried  off  the  &sces  from  the  temple  of  Libitina 
(Dionys.  iv.  15 ;  Suet.  Ner.  39),  and  ofiered 
them  to  these  candidates,  before  they  tendered 
them  to  Cn.  Pompey.  Hypsaeus  was  singled  out 
by  Milo^s  fiiction  for  their  especial  attack.  At  the 
examination  of  the  witnesses  at  Milo*s  trial,  they 
demanded  that  the  slaves  of  Hypsaeus  be  submitted 
to  torture,  and  shortly  aftem^urds,  through  Pom- 
pey*s  law  de  Ambitu,  they  procured  the  banish- 
ment of  Hypsaeus  himself  for  bribery  in  his  con- 
tnhir  canvass.  Although  he  had  been  an  active 
partisan  of  Pompey\  his  patron  deserted  him. 
He  had  thrown  himself  at  Pompey ^s  feet,  as  he 
was  going  from  the  bath  to  the  supper-table  ;  but 
Pompey  rejected  his  entreaties,  and  waived  him  off 
with  ^  Away;  you  will  spoil  my  supper  I  ^  (Cic.  €ul 
Att.  lit  8, pro  Place.  9  ;  Ascon.  in  Cic  MUon,  p.  31, 
36 ;  Schol.  Boh.  pro  Mil.  p.  281,  id.  in  Or.  de  Aer.  al, 
MiL  341 ,  Orclli ;  Cic.  fragm.  p.  456,  vol.  iv.  Orelli ; 
Appian,  B.  C,  ii.  24  ;  Plut.  Pomp,  bb  ;  Val.  Max. 
ix.  5.  §  3 ;  Liv.  Epit.  107.)  [W.  B.  D.J 

H  YPSE'NOR  ('T«H»'«P),  the  name  of  two  my- 
thical personages,  one  a  son  of  the  Trojan  priest 
Dolopion,  who  was  killed  by  Eurypylus  (Hom.  IL 
V.  76,  &c.),  and  the  other,  a  son  of  Hippasus,  was 
killed  bv  the  Trojan  Deiphobus.  (xiii.4I  1. )  [L.S.] 

HYPSEUS  (Ti^nJs),  a  son  of  Peneius,  and  the 
Naiad  Creusa,  or  Phillyra,  the  daughter  of  Asopus, 
was  king  of  the  Lapithae,  and  married  to  Chlida- 
nope,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Cyrene, 
Alcaea,  Themisto,  and  Astyageia.  (Pind.  Pfth. 
ix.  13,  &c. ;  Apollod.  i.  9,  $  2  ;  Diod.  iv.  69 ; 
Paus.  ix.  34.  §  5.)  Another  personage  of  this 
name  occurs  in  Ovid  {Afet.  v.  99).  [L.  S.] 

HYPSICLES  ('Ttf^ucA^f),  was  of  Alexandria, 
or,  as  the  Arabic  writers  say,  of  Ascalon.  Both 
may  be  right,  for  to  say  that  a  Greek  matbemar 
tician  or  astronomer  was  of  Alexandria,  fixes  his 
place  of  birth  or  general  residence  about  as  much 
as  we  do  when  we  name  an  Englishman  of  the 
same  stamp  as  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  The  time 
at  which  he  lived  will  require  some  discussion, 
inasmuch  as  we  intend  to  differ  from  the  account 
ffenemlly  received,  and  our  theory  on  the  matter 
iiiTolves  the  period  at  which  Dipphantus  wrote, 
which  is  of  somewhat  more  importance. 
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It  is  ffenerally  stated  that  Hyptidet  fived  a.  o. 
160,  on  Uie  authority  of  Soidaa,  who  stutet  that  hit 
teacher,  Isidore  the  philosopher,  ^lAo^^^ifO'c  ihrd 
Toif  dSsA^tf  ;  henoe,  says  Fabridni,  he  lived  mA 
Divia  fhUnbus^uid  the  Divi  Fratret  are  Antoniniis 
and  Vemt.  [Antoninus  Pius.]  But  Fabridns  (w 
Harless)  adds  a  note  to  the  effect  that  it  is  pomUb 
this  Isidore  may  be  stated  to  have  ttndied  nnder 
his  own  brothers,  and  that  he  may  be  the  Isidore 
whose  life  was  written  by  DAMAsaus.  August, 
the  editor  of  Euclid,  assumes,  without  an  allusion 
to  any  other  opinion,  that  Isidore  was  Isidore  of 
Miletus,  Justinian*s  architect,  and  the  preceptor  of 
EuTOcius.  Whether  this  hut  supposition  be  tme  or 
not,  it  is  certain  that  the  former  one  must  be  correct, 
for  Suidas,  at  the  word  Syriamu^  mentions  Isidore 
**  the  philosopher**  again,  o»d  cites  Damaseios  by 
name  for  his  information.  Now  Photius,  who  haa 
given  a  long  commentary  on  the  life  of  Isidore  hf 
Danuudns,  repeats  again  and  again  that  Isidore 
was  the  suoeesaor  of  Marinni,  the  saeoessor  of 
Proclns,  and  that  Damaados  was  his  feUow  papiL 
This  brings  Isidore  fiurly  mto  the  reign  of  Jnsti* 
nian  ;  and  if  we  look  at  the  strong  feeling  of  ad- 
miration which  Entodus  and  Hypddes  both  ex- 
press for  their  teachers  (Hypsiclei  calls  his  the 
ffreai)^  we  cannot  suppose  thist  these  two  ludoiea 
were  two  different  persons.  Again,  the  Isidore  of 
Damasdns  was  a  Christian,  and  Soidas  calls  him 
hrtfAtXils  iv  hpots.  If  an  editor  of  Archimedes  in 
the  second  century  had  been  a  Christian,  the  fiut 
must  have  been  noted  in  many  forms,  and  probably 
he  would  have  been  one  of  the  $aini  Isidores  from 
whom  Suidas  always  distinguishes  him  by  the  title 
of  the  philosopher. 

There  are  other  strong  presomptions  against 
Hypsicles  having  lived  in  the  seeond  century. 
Neither  Pappus,  Proclns,  nor  Eutodns,  mentions 
his  name.  Now  Proclus  names  the  commentators 
on  Euclid :  it  is  unlikely  he  would  have  fbigottea 
the  editor  who  added  two  whole  books  to  tha 
Elements.  Moreover,  he  specifies  it  as  the  ulti* 
mate  object  of  the  Elements  to  mvestigate  the  pro- 
perties of  regular  solids:  it  is  very  milikdy  that 
he  should  have  suppressed  the  £sct  of  two  bodies  mi 
those  very  solids  having  been  written  as  an  ap- 
pendix to  Euclid.  Agam,  Marinua,  in  his  prefiwe 
to  the  Data,  states  the  Elonents  to  consist  of  thir- 
teen books,  which  is  a  presumption  against  the 
additional  books  of  Hypodes  having  been  added 
before  his  time.  Putting  all  these  things  together, 
we  feel  that  we  may  confidently  assert  Hypsides 
to  have  written  not  earlier  than  a.  d.  650. 

Diophantus  mentions  Hypddes  in  the  wwck  on 
polygonal  numbers  (prop.  Tiii.),  and  seems  to  attii* 
bute  to  him  the  notion  and  definition  of  polyganal 
numbers.  We  must  accordingly  place  Dtophantus 
at  least  something  hUer  than  Hypddes,  perhaps  at 
the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century.  Achilles 
Tatius  also  mentions  Hypsicles  (/tag,  m  Pkamom» 
Arati)  as  one  of  those  who  wrote  on  the  harmooT 
of  the  pUnetary  motMus,  vtfA  r^r  iwofiamfUm  Korl' 
o-cwf :  and  thus  the  date  of  Achilles  Tatius  is  con- 
uderably  altered.* 

*  The  date  of  Achilles  Tatius  is  supposed  to  bs 
settled  by  a  passage  of  Julius  Firmlens  (iT.  10), 
in  which  he  announces  his  intention  to  defer  eeitain 
aalrologieal  topics  till  he  treaU  of  the  baibarian 
sphere,  qnoB  dwimu  UU  Ahroam  sf  jwWmImmmm 
AiAOkt  v$rimimM»  amoH  mad  mHouAmt  Ahmmv  sI 
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Catiri  maket  mention,  from  Arabic  writen,  of  a 
work  of  Hypsides  on  the  magnitudes  and  dittancet 
of  the  heavenly  bodiei.  Bat  the  only  astronomical 
work  of  hit  renuuning  is  rtpH  riff  r^y  {iwSiW  dvor 
^pay,  which  was  published  (Or.  Lat)  with  the 
Optica  of  Heliodorus  by  Erasmus  Bartholinus* 
(Paris,  1567,  4to.)  This  liber  anaphoriau  exists 
in  Arabic,  edited  by  Costha  ben  Laca»  and  emen- 
dated by  Alchindus.  It  was  one  of  those  which 
were  rnid  preparatory  to  the  study  of  the  Syntaxis, 
a  distinction  which  it  also  preserved  among  the 
Saracens.  Delambre  wonders  that  a  book  contain- 
ing matter  which  is  as  easily  and  more  correctly 
treated  in  the  Syntaxis  itself  should  hare  gained 
such  a  position :  but  the  date  of  it  may  remove  the 
cause  of  surprise. 

With  respect  to  the  two  books  of  the  Elements 
above  mentioned,  it  is  dear  enough  that  Euclid  did 
not  write  them,  because  they  begin  with  a  pre&ce, 
a  thing  which  is  not  found  even  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Elements  ;  because  that  preface  makes 
mention  of  Apollonius  *,  who  came  after  Euclid ; 
and  because  the  author  states  himself  to  be  the 
pupil  of  Isidore,  as  above  noted.  The  Arabic 
writers,  according  to  Casiri,  repreient  Hypsides  as 
only  emendating  these  books  ;  and  the  early  trans- 
lations of  the  Elements  from  the  Arabic  do  not 
mention  his  name.  The  direct  evidence  for  his 
connection  with  these  books  seems  to  be  the  oc- 
currence of  his  name  on  the  manuscripts  as  the 
author,  unsupported  by  the  testimony  of  any 
writer  of  authority :  but  this,  from  the  date,  they 
could  not  have  had.  It  is  in  &vour  of  it,  how- 
ever, that  different  species  of  manuscripts,  of  every 
order  of  authority,  unite  in  one  testimony.  Those, 
for  instance,  from  which  Zamberti  translated,  though 
they  make  the  fourteenth  book  only  an  addition  to 
the  thirteenth,  and  turn  the  fifteenth  into  the  four- 
teenth, give  both  the  addition  and  the  so-called 
fourteenth  book  as  the  work  of  Hypsides.  (Suidas; 
Fabric.  Bibl,  Graee,  vol.  iv.  pp.  20,  213  ;  Gartz,<& 
ItUtrpreL  Euclid.  Arabic.)  [A.  De  M.] 

HYPSrCRATES  {'X^utpimt),  1.  An  histo- 
rical writer,  who  wrote  an  account  of  Phoenicia  in 
the  Phoenician  langimge,  which  was  translated 
into  Greek  by  a  man  named  "A^riros,  or  Aeurof. 
(Tatian.  Oral,  ad  Gent.  58  ;  Euseh.  Praep.  Evamg, 
X,  p.  289.) 

2.  An  historical  writer,  a  native  of  Amisus.  He 
is  mentioned  by  Lucian  (Macrob.  22)  as  having 
lived  to  the  age  of  ninety-two,  and  been  distin- 
guished for  his  learning.  It  is  perhaps  this  writer 
whom  Strabo  quotes  (vii.  p.  479,  xi.  p.  7(j9). 

3.  A  writer  Ilcpi  TliydKety,  mentioned  by  Dio- 
genes Loertius  (vii.  188). 

4.  A  Roman  grammarian,  a  contemporary  of  M. 

nobis  traderg.  But  Achilles  Tatius  does  not  show 
the  least  symptom  of  astrology;  and  we  are  inclined 
to  suppose,  with  Fabricius,  Wiedler,  &c.,  that  the 
Achilles  mentioned  by  Finnicus  is  another  person. 
And  moreover,  in  looking  at  the  above  quotation, 
it  seems  as  likely  as  not  that  Finnicus  only  means 
to  say  that  his  two  friends,  Abraam  and  Achilles, 
had  endeavoured  to  supply  him,  and  not  the  public, 
with  some  information. 

*  This  mention  of  Apollonius  is  supposed  to  ac- 
count for  the  Arabic  story,  which  is,  that  ApoUonius 
ihf.  carpetUT  was  the  first  who  wrote  Elements,  and 
that  Euclid  was  employed  by  Ptolemy  to  amend 
axkienlaine  them. 
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Terentias  Varro.  He  it  mentioned  bj  Vmo  {jd§ 
Ling,  Lat.  r.  88),  by  Stephanos  («.  n  AiOfoi^X  »>A 
Gellius  (xvL  12),  who  speaks  of  him  as  haTing 
written  libro9  »am  nobilet  ngMr  ki§  qmm  a  Ortmm 
aeoepta  gumU  [G.  P.  BL] 

HYPSIPYLE.    [Thoas,  Jason, ADRA8TU1I.] 

H  YPSUS  ('TifroO,  a  son  of  Lycaon,  bdieved  to 
have  been  the  founder  of  Hypsoa.  (Pans.  vtii.  S. 
§1,35.  $6.)  [L.S.1 

HYRCA'NUS,  JOANNES  {*rpiuais\ 
prince  and  high-priest  of  the  Jews,  vaa  th«  son 
and  successor  of  Simon  Maccabaeus,  the  restorer 
of  the  independence  of  Judaea.  In  B.al37« 
Antiochos  VII.  having  established  himself  on  the 
throne  of  Syria  after  the  defeat  and  death  of 
Tryphon,  determined  to  effisct  the  reduction  of 
Judaea  to  its  former  condition  of  a  tributary  pn>- 
vince  of  the  Syrian  monarchy,  and  sent  a  foi«e« 
under  his  general,  Cendebeus,  to  invade  the  cobih 
try.  Simon,  being  now  a  man  of  advanced  yean, 
confided  the  command  of  the  force  which  he  op- 
posed to  them,  to  his  two  sona,  Judas  and  Jo- 
annes Hyrcanus:  they  were  completely  ioceeas- 
ful,  defeated  Cendebeus,  and  drove  him  out  of 
Judaea.  But  Simon  did  not  long  enjoy  the  frnita 
of  this  victory,  being  treacherously  seised  and  aa- 
sassinated  by  his  son-in-law,  Ptolemy,  the  governor 
of  Jericho,  B.  c  135.  Two  of  his  sons,  Judas  and 
Mattathias,  perished  with  him,  but  Hynanna 
escaped  the  snares  of  the  assassin,  and  assumed 
the  dignity  of  high-priest  and  prince  of  the  Jews, 
and  advanced  wiUi  an  army  against  Ptolemy,  who 
took  refuge  in  the  fortress  of  Dagon,  where  be  waa 
able  to  defy  the  arms  of  Hyrcanus.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  the  crime  of  Ptolemy  had  been 
previously  concerted  with  Antiochus  Sidetes:  al 
least,  tluU  monarch  immediately  took  advantage  of 
it  to  invade  Judaea  with  a  large  army;  and, 
Hyrcanus  being  unable  to  meet  him  in  the  field, 
laid  siege  to  Jerusalem  itselfl  The  aiego  was 
closely  pressed,  and  the  Jews  sufierad  seveidy 
from  fiimine  ;  but  at  length  Antiochus  contented 
to  conclude  a  treaty,  by  which  Jerusalem  and  ita 
inhabitants  were  spued,  on  condition  of  the  forti- 
fications being  dismantled  and  the  payment  of  an 
annual  tribute,  b.  c.  133.  (Joseph.  AnL  ziii.  7. 
§§  3,  4,  8.  §  1-3,  B.  y.  i.  2.  §  5  ;  1  Mmee. 
XV.  xvi. ;  Justin.  xzxvL  1.  ;  Died.  En,  Hoetdk, 
xxxiv.  I. ;  Plut  Apopktk.  p.  184.  £  ;  Euseb.  Arm, 
p.  1 67.)  Four  years  afterwards  Hyrcanus  aeoom- 
panied  Antiochus  in  his  expedition  against  Parthia, 
and  bore  an  important  part  in  his  first  sucoeitea, 
but  returned  with  his  auxiliaries  to  Jerusalem,  at 
the  approach  of  winter,  by  which  means  he  fortu- 
nately escaped  the  final  disaster  that  overwhehned 
the  Syrian  king  and  his  army.  But  at  toon  at  ha 
heard  of  the  death  of  Antiochus,  he  took  advan- 
tage of  the  unsettled  state  of  the  Syrian  monarchy 
to  prosecute  his  own  schemes,  reduced  aeveial 
dties  on  the  confines  of  Judaea ;  among  others, 
Sichem,  in  Samaria,  and  destroyed  the  temple  on 
Mount  Geriiim :  after  which  he  completely  snb- 
dued  the  Idumaeans,  whom  he  compelled  to  adopt 
the  Uws  and  customs  of  the  Jews.  (Joseph.  Jut, 
xiii.  9.  $  1.)  At  the  same  time  he  took  attill 
more  important  measura  in  order  to  secure  hit  in- 
dependence, by  sending  an  embassy  to  Bodc^ 
which  was  fitvourably  received  by  the  senate,  who 
confirmed  the  alliance  already  concluded  by  then 
with  Simon.  (Id.  ibid.  §  2.) 

Demetrioa  II.,  who  had  retamad  firon  Ui  o^ 
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tivity  in  Fvtlua,  and  re^establuhed  himself  on 
the  throne  of  Sjrria,  after  the  death  of  hiabrother, 
AntiodiQa,  was  preparing  to  direct  his  anns  against 
Jodaea,  when  he  was  prerented  by  the  In'oddng 
Ottt  of  the  civil  war,  which  ended  in  his  own  de> 
feat  and  death,  b.  a  125.  Hyrcanns  afterwards 
concladed  an  alliance  with  the  pretender,  Alex- 
ander Zefaina,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  afforded 
him  any  active  assistance :  his  object  was  not  to 
take  part  in  the  civil  wars  that  distracted  the 
Syrian  monarchy,  but  to  take  advantage  of  these 
to  strengthen  and  extend  his  own  power,  for  which 
the  ceaseless  contests  of  the  Seleucidae  among 
themselves  left  him  free  scope.  A  long  interval 
elapsed,  during  which  he  appears  to  have  been 
content  to  govern  Judaea  in  peace,  and  the  country 
is  said  to  have  enjoyed  the  utmost  prosperity  under 
his  mild  and  equitable  rule,  while  he  himself 
amassed  vast  treasures.  At  length,  he  felt  suffi- 
cient confidence  in  his  own  strength  to  invade  Sa- 
maria, and  lay  siege  to  the  city  of  that  name, 
which  had  been  for  ages  the  rival  and  enemy  of 
J^rusHlem.  The  Samarians  invoked  the  assistance 
of  Antiochus  Cysicenus,  who  advanced  with  an 
army  to  their  support,  but  was  defeated  by  Anti- 
gonus  and  Aristobulus,  the  two  sons  of  Hyrcanns ; 
his  generals,  Epicrates  and  Callimander,  were 
equally  unsuccessful :  and  Samaria,  at  length,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Hyrcanns,  who  razed  to  the 
ground  the  hated  city,  b.  a  109.  (Joseph.  Ant,  xiiL 
9.  §  3.  10.  §  1—3.  B.  J.  i.  2.  §  7.)  The  tran- 
quillity of  the  latter  years  of  his  reign  appears  to 
have  been  in  some  measure  disturbed  by  the  dis- 
sensions between  the  two  powerful  sects  of  the 
Pharisees  and  Sadducees  ;  Hyrcanns,  who  had 
been  at  first  attached  to  the  former  party,  quitted 
them  on  some  disgust,  and  threw  himself  into  the 
arms  of  their  ri^^sls.  But  these  disputes  did  not 
break  out  into  open  insurrection,  and  Hyrcanus 
closed  his  long  reign  in  peace  and  prosperity.  There 
is  much  confusion  in  the  chronology  of  Josephna, 
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who  in  one  phu»  aaaigni  to  Hyianmi  a  rmpk  of 
thirty-one  years,  in  another  one  of  thirty-tuee : 
Eusebios,  on  the  contrary,  allows  him  only  twenty- 
six  :  it  appears  probable  that  he  ze^gned  in  fiict 
between  twenty-nine  and  thirtj  years,  and  died  in 
&C.  106,  or  the  beginning  of  106.  He  hSi  fiva 
sons,  of  whom  the  eldest,  Aristobulus,  succeeded 
him.  (Joseph.  Jni,  xiii.  10.  $  5—7,  B.J,12, 
§8;  £useb..^nM.p.94.) 

Although  Joannes  Hyrcanns  did  not  himsdf 
assume  the  title  of  king,  he  may  be  justly  regarded 
as  the  founder  of  the  monarchy  of  Judaea,  which 
continued  in  his  fiunily  till  the  accession  of  Herod. 
The  foregoing  genealogical  table  exhibits  the  line 
of  the  kings  and  princes  of  the  Asamonean  race,  as 
well  as  their  descent  from  the  Maccabees.  [RH.B.] 

HYRCANUS  II.  (T/Ncoi^f),  high  priest  and 
king  of  the  Jews,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Alexander 
Jannaeus,  and  his  wife,  Alexandra.     On  the  death 
of   Alexander  (&&78)  the  royal  authority  de- 
volved, according  to  his  will,  upon  hu  wife  Alex- 
andn,  who  immediately  appointed  Hyrcanns  to 
the  high-priesthood  —  a  choice  which  he  probablT 
owed  not  so  much  to  his  seniority  of  age,  as  to  hia 
feeble,  indolent  character,  which  offered  a  strong 
contrast  to  the  daring,  ambitions  spirit  of   hia 
younger  brother,  Aristobulus.    Accordingly,  dur- 
ing ue  nine  years  of  hia  mother'ii  vsign,  he  ae- 
quiesced  uniformly  in  all  her  measnres,  and  at- 
tached himself  to  tlie  party  of  the  Pharisees,  which 
she  fiivoured.    On  the  death  of  Alexandra  (&  a 
69),  he  succeeded,  lor  a  time,  to  the  sovereign 
power,  bnt  Aristobulus,  who  had  already  taken 
his  measures,  quickly  raised  an  army,  widi  which 
he  defeated  him  near  Jericho,  and  compelled  him 
to  take  refuge  in  the  citadel  of  Jemaslem,  where 
he  was  soon  induced  to  consent  to  a  treaty,  by 
which  he  resigned  the  sovereignty  into  the  hands 
of  Aristobulns,  and  retired  unmolested  into  a  pii* 
vate  station.    The  easy,  unambitious  disposition 
of  Hyrcanns  would  probably  have  led  him  to  ae- 
quiesce  permanently  in  this  amngeaient :  hot  he  was 
worked  upon  by  the  artifices  and  intrignea  of  An- 
tipater,  who  succeeded  in  exciting  his  apprehen* 
sions,  and  ultimately  induced  him  to  fly  firom  Je- 
rusalem, and  take  refuge  at  the  court  of  Arctas, 
king  of  Arabia  Petraea,  B.&  66.    That  monarch 
now  assembled  an  army,  with  which  he  defeated 
Aristobulus  in  his  torn,  and  blockaded  him  in  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem,  Hyieonus  and  hia  partisana 
being  masters  of  the  rest  of  the  city.    But  their 
progress  was  now  stopped  by  the  intervention  of 
Pompey*s  lieutenant,  M.  Aemilius  Seannis,  who 
had  arrived  at  Damascus  with  a  Reman  anDy,and 
being  gained  over  by  the  bribes  and  promises  of 
Aristobulus,  ordered  Aretas  and  Hyrcanos  to  with- 
draw from  Judaea.    The  next  year,  Pompey  him- 
self arrived  in  Syria,  and  the  two  brothers  haa> 
tened  to  uige  their  respective  daims  befon  him : 
but  Aristobulus  gave  offimce  to  the  Ronon  ||eBeial 
by  his  haughty  deflManoor,  and  the  diqjNMUioD  of 
Pompey  to  fiivour  Hyroanos  became  ao  ajqioiont, 
that  Aristobulus,  for  a  time,  made  prepaiationa  lor 
resistance.  Bnt  when  Pompey  retumfaig  nctorioia 
from  his  campaign  against  the  Nabathaeon  Aaha, 
entered  Judaea  at  the  head  of  hia  army,  ha  aban- 
doned all  hopes  of  defenee,  and  fanendeiad  him- 
self into  the  hands  of  the  Roman  gieneial.    The 
Jews,  however,  refused  to  ioDow  his  example :  they 
shut  the  gates  of  Jerasakm,  and  pnpaiad  to  hou 
out  to  the  hilt ;  nor  waa  it  tOl  after  a  loqg  and  ar- 
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duuua  Biege,  that  Pompey  was  able  to  make  him- 
self master  of  the  city,  b.  c.  63. 

After  his  victory,  Uie  conqueror  reinstated  Hyr- 
canus  in  the  high-priesthood,  with  the  authority, 
though  not  the  name,  of  royalty.  (Joseph.  Ant 
xiiL  16,  xiv.  1 — t,  B,  J,  I  5-— 7  ;  Dion  Cass. 
XXX vii.  15,  16  ;  Diod.  xl.  Ejcc,  VoL  p.  128. ;  Oros. 
vi  6. ;  Euseb.  Arm.  p.  94.) 

Hyrcanus,  though  supported  by  the  powerful  aid 
of  Rome,  and  the  abilities  of  Antipater,  did  not 
long  enjoy  his  newly  recovered    sovereignty   in 
quiet :  Alexander,  one  of  the  sons  of  Aristobulus, 
who  had  been  carried  prisoner  to  Rome  by  Pom- 
pey, made  his  escape  from  captivity,  and  quickly 
excited  a  revolt  in  Judaea,  which  Hyrcanus  was 
unable  to  suppress,  until  he  called  in  the  assistance 
of  Gabinins,  the  proconsul  of  Syria.     By  his  aid, 
Alexander  was  defeated,  and  compelled  to  submit 
(b.c56):  but  the  next  year  a  fresh  insurrection 
was  excited  by  Aristobulus  himself,  who  had  also 
made   his  escape  from   Rome :   and  though  this 
was  again  put  down  by  Oabinius  and  his  lieu- 
tenant, M.  Antony,  and  Aristobulus  a  second  time 
made  prisoner,  yet  as  soon  as  the  arms  of  the 
proconsul   were    occupied    in    an    expedition    to 
Egypt,  Alexander  once  more  assembled  a  large 
army,  and  invaded  Judaea.     Nor  were  the  Jewish 
governors  able  to  oppose  his  progress :  but  on  the 
return  of  Oabinius  from  Egypt,  he  was  quickly  de- 
feated and  put  to  flight     Previous  to  this,  the  Ro- 
man general  had  changed  the  form  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Judaea,  and  deprived  the  high-priest  of 
the   supreme  authority,  which   he  transferred  to 
five  provincial  councils  or  sanhedrims.     Antipater, 
however,  appears  to  have  maintained  his  former 
power  and  influence ;  but  neither  he  nor  Hyrcanus 
were  able  to  prevent  the  plunder  of  the  temple  and 
its  sacred   treasures   by  Crassus,  who  succeeded 
Oabinius  in  the  command  of  Syria.     On  the  break- 
ing  out  of  the   civil  war  between   Pompey  and 
Caesar  (b.  c.  49),  the  latter  at  first  sought  to 
elBfect  a  diversion  against  his  rival  in  the  East,  by 
inducing  Aristobulus  to  set  up  anew  his  claim  to 
the  throne  of  Judaea :  but   Hyrcanus  was  saved 
from  this  threatened  danger,  for  Aristobulus  was 
poisoned  by  the  p;irtizanA  of  Pompey,  and  his  son, 
Alexander,    put  to  death  by  Scipio  at  Antioch. 
After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  Hyrcanus,  or  rather 
Antipater  in   his  name,  rendered  such  important 
services   to   Caesar  during  the  Alexandrian  war 
(b.  c.  47),  that  the  dictator,  on  his  return  from 
Egypt,  settled  the  affairs  of  Judaea  entirely  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  wishes,  re-established  the  mon- 
archical form  of  goveniment,  and  restored  Hyr- 
canus to  the  sovereign  power,  though  with  the 
title  only  of  high-priest,  while   Antipater,  under 
the  name  of  procurator  of  Judaea,  possessed   all 
the  real  authority.     A  striking  proof  of  this  oc- 
curred soon  after :  Herod,  the  younger  son  of  An- 
ti{)ater,   whom  he  had  made  governor   of  Gali- 
lee, being  accused  of  having  committed  needless 
severities   in   the   administration  of  his  province, 
Hyrcanus  was  induced  to  bring  him  to  trial  before 
the  sanhedrim :  but  as  soon  as  he  saw  that  the 
adverse  party  were  disposed  to  condemn  him,  he 
gave  private  warning  to  him  to  withdraw  from 
Jerusalem.     The  young  prince  complied,  but  hav- 
ing soon  after  obtained  by  the  favour  of  Sextus 
Caesar    the   go%*emment   of    Coole- Syria,  he  ad- 
vanced against  Jerusalem  at  the  head  of  an  army  ; 
and  it  was  only  by  the  prayers  and  entreaties  of  I 
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his  &ther  and  brother,  that  he  was  indaced  to  di^ 
sist  from  the  enterprise.  The  feeble  md  qarifleti 
character  of  Hjrrcanus  was  still  more  ttaODfjiy  die- 
played  shortly  after,  when  he  acquiesced  first  in  tiie 
assassination  of  Antipater,  who  was  ^faaaoed  by 
Malichus,  and  again  in  the  vengeance  exacted  for 
his  death  by  Herod,  who  caused  Malichus  to  be 
assassinated  almost  before  the  eyes  of  Hyrcamu. 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  5—9,  U,  B.JA.  8 — 11.) 

From  this  time  forth  Hyrcanus  bestowed  upon 
the  youthful  Herod  the  same  favour,  and  conceded 
to  him  the  same  unlimited  influence  that  had  been 
enjoyed  by  his  father,  Antipater:  he  also  be- 
trothed to  the  young  prince  his  grand-daoghter, 
the  beautiful  Mariamne. 

When  the  battle  of  Philippi  (a.  a  42)  had 
rendered  M.  Antony  supreme  arbiter  oS  the  af&ira 
of  the  East,  both  Hyrcanus  and  Herod  hastened 
to  pay  their  court  to  him,  and  obtained  from 
him  the  confirmation  of  their  power.  It  was  not 
long,  however,  before  this  was  suddenly  overthrown 
from  an  unexpected  quarter.  Pacorus,  the  son  of 
the  Parthian  king  Orodes  I.,  had  invaded  Syria 
with  a  mighty  army  (b.  c  40),  and  overrun  a 
great  part  of  that  province,  when  Antigonus,  the 
surviving  son  of  Aristobulus,  applied  to  him  for 
aid  in  recovering  his  father^s  dirone.  Neither 
Hyrcanus  nor  the  sons  of  Antipater  were  able  to 
oppose  the  force  sent  by  the  Parthian  prince  against 
Jerusalem,  and  they  took  refuge  in  the  fortresa  of 
Hans,  from  whence  Hyrcanus  and  Phasael  were 
soon  after  decoyed  under  pretence  of  negotiation, 
and  made  prisoners  by  the  faithless  barbarians. 
Hyrcanus  had  his  ears  cut  oflf^  by  order  of  Aris- 
tobulus, in  order  for  ever  to  incapacitate  him  firom 
resuming  the  high-priesthood,  and  was  then  sent  a 
prisoner  to  Seleuceia,  on  the  Tigris.  Here,  bow- 
ever,  he  was  treated  with  much  liberality  by  the 
Parthian  king,  and  allowed  to  live  in  perfect  free- 
dom at  Babylon,  where  the  oriental  Jews  received 
him  with  the  utmost  distinction,  and  where  he  led 
a  life  of  dignified  repose  for  some  years.  Bat 
when  he  at  length  received  an  invitation  fnan 
Herod,  who  had  meanwhile  established  himself 
firmly  on  the  throne  of  Judaea,  and  married  his 
betrothed  Mariamne,  the  old  man  could  not  resist 
his  desire  to  return  to  Jerusalem,  and  having  ob- 
tained the  consent  of  the  Parthian  king,  he  re- 
paired to  the  court  of  Herod.  He  was  received 
with  every  demonstration  of  respect  by  that  mtat- 
arch,  to  whom  he  could  no  longer  be  an  object  ef 
apprehension,  nor  does  it  appear  that  any  change 
took  place  in  the  conduct  of  Herod  towards  him, 
until  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  when  the  king 
who  was  naturally  suspicious  of  the  disposition  S 
Augustus  towards  himself,  deemed  it  pmdent  to 
remove  the  only  person  whose  claim  to  the  throne 
might  appear  preferable  to  his  own.  It  is  not  un- 
likely that  the  feeble  old  man,  who  was  now  above 
eighty  years  of  age,  might  really  have  been  in- 
duced to  tamper  in  the  intrigues  of  his  daughter 
Alexandra  ;  but  whether  tnie  or  false,  a  charge  was 
brought  against  him  of  a  treasonable  correspond- 
ence with  Malchus,  king  of  Arabia,  and  on  this 
pretext  he  was  put  to  death,  B.  c.  30.  (Josej^ 
Ant.  xiv.  12,  13,  xv.  2,  6,  B,  J.  i.  12,  13,  22 ; 
Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  26.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

HYRIEUS  (TpicJsX  <^  •on  of  Poseidon  and 
Alcyone,  was  king  of  Hyria  in  Boeotia,  and  mar- 
ried to  the  nymph  Clonia,  by  whom  he  became  the 
fiither  of  Nycteus,  Lycus,  and  Orion.    (ApoUod. 
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iai  la  §  1;  Uygin.  Fab,  195;  Schol.  ad  Horn.  II, 
XTiiL  486.)  Respecting  his  trefisiires  see  Aoa- 
MKOBS.  [L.  S.] 

HYRMINE  (TpM^),  a  daughter  of  Neleus, 
or  Nycteus,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Epeius  and 
Aoanroe.  She  was  the  wife  of  Phorhas,  and  the 
mother  of  Angeas  and  Actor.  (SchoL  ad  ApoUon. 
Rhod,  i.  173  ;  Pans.  v.  1.  $  4  ;  Eustath.  ad  Ham, 
p.  303w)  The  Argonaut  Tiphys  is  likewise  called 
a  son  of  Phorbas  and  Hyrmine.  (Hygin.  Fab, 
14.)  [L.  S.] 

HYRNFTHO  ('Tpi^ew),  a  daughter  of  Teme- 
nus,  and  wife  of  Deiphontes.  Her  tomb  and  a 
heronm,  with  a  sacred  grove,  were  shown  at  Epi- 
daurus  and  Aigos.  (Paus.  ii.  23,  §  3,  28.  §  3  ; 
Apollod.  ii.  8.  $  5.)  [L.  S.] 

HY'RTACUS  ("TpTWfoj),  a  Trojan,  the  hus- 
band of  Arisbe,  and  father  of  Asius  and  Nisos,  who 
are  hence  called  Hyrtacides.  (Horn.  //.  iL  837« 
&C. ;  ApoUod.  iii.  12,  $  5 ;  Virg.  Aen,  ix.  177, 406.) 
A  second  personage  ci  this  name  occurs  in  VixgiL 
{Aen,  T.  492.)  [L.  S.J 

HYSMON  (*T<r/itfv),  an  Eleian  athlete,  who 
began  when  a  boy  to  practise  the  pentathlon  as  a 
cure  for  rheumatism,  and  who  was  Tictorious  in  that 
kind  of  contest,  once  in  the  Olympian  games,  and 
once  in  the  Nemean :  from  the  Isthmian  games  the 
Eleians  were  excluded.  His  statue  in  the  Altis  at 
Olympia,  representing  him  as  holding  old-fashioned 
AoZteret,  was  the  work  of  Cleon.  (Paus.  vL  3.  $  4.) 
[Clion.]  [P.  S.] 

HYSTASPES  CTaTi£<nnjj;  in  Persian,  Goshr 
tasp,  Oustasp,  Histasp,  or  Wistasp).  1.  The  son 
of  Arsames,  and  father  of  Dareius  I.,  was  a  member 
of  the  Persian  royal  house  of  the  Achaemenidae. 
He  was  satrap  of  Persis  under  Cambyses,  and  pro- 
bably under  Cyrus  also.  He  accompanied  Cyrus 
on  his  expedition  against  the  Massagetae ;  but  he 
was  sent  back  to  Persis,  to  keep  watch  over  his 
eldest  son  Dareius,  whom  Cyrus,  in  consequence  of 
a  dieam,  suspected  of  meditating  treason.  [Da- 
Kuus.]  Besides  Dareius,  Hystaspes  had  two 
sons,  Artabanus  and  Artanes.  (Herod.  L  209, 
210,  iii.  70,  iv.  83,  vii.  224.)  Ammianus  Mar- 
<%llinu8  (xxiii.  6)  makes  him  a  chief  of  the  Ma- 
gians,  and  tells  a  story  of  his  studying  in  India 
under  the  Brahmins.  His  name  occurs  in  the 
inscriptions  at  Persepolis.  (Grotefend,  Beila^  xm 
Heeren^s  Ideen.) 

2.  The  son  of  Dareius  I.  and  Atossa,  commanded 
the  Bactrians  and  Sacae  in  the  army  of  his  brother 
Xerxes.     (Herod,  vil  64.)  [P.  S.] 


I.  J. 

IACCHUS  (leucxos),  the  solemn  name  of  the 
mystic  Bacchus  at  Athens  and  Eleusis*  The 
Phrygian  Bacchus  was  looked  upon  in  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries  as  a  child,  and  as  such  he  is  described  as 
the  son  of  Demeter  (Deo  or  Calligeneia)  and  Zeus, 
and  as  the  brother  of  Cora,  that  is,  the  male  C^ra 
or  Corns.  (Aristoph.  Ran,  338  ;  Soph.  Antig,  1121, 
&c. ;  Orph.  Hymn,  51,  11.)  His  name  was  de- 
rived from  the  boisterous  festive  song  which  is 
likewise  called  lacchus.  (Aristoph.  Ran,  321, 
400  ;  Herod,  viii.  65  ;  Arrian,  Anab,  ii.  16.)  From 
these  statements  (comp.  SchoL  ad  Aristoph.  Ban, 
326),  it  is  clear  that  the  ancients  distinguished 
lacchus,  the  son  of  Zeus  and  Demeter,  fr^m  the 
Theban  Bacchus  (Dionysus),  the  son  of  Zeus  and 
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Semele,  nay,  in  some  tiadltiona  laflcbw  it  oaUad  a 
son  of  Barahus,  but  in  others  the  two  an  con- 
founded and  identified.  (Soph.  Amt^,  11 15,  Ac, 
1154  ;  Strab.  X.  p.  468  ;  VirpEeU^.  vi  15  ;  Or. 
Met,  iv.  15.)  He  is  also  identified  with  the  infernal 
Zagreus,  the  son  of  Zeus  and  Persephone.  (SdioL 
ad  Putd,  iMUm,  vii.  3,  ocf  Eur^.  Ormi,  952,  td 
Ariiioph.  Ram,  401,  479 ;  Anian,  L  &)  At  Athena 
a  statue  of  lacchus,  bearing  a  torch  in  his  hand, 
was  seen  by  the  side  of  those  of  Demeter  and  Cora. 
(Paus.  i.  2.  §  4,  37.  $  3.)  At  the  celebration  of  the 
great  Eleusinian  mysteries  in  honour  of  Demeter* 
Persephone,  and  lacchus,  the  statue  of  the  last  di- 
vinity, carrying  a  torch  and  adorned  with  a  myrtle 
wreath,  was  carried  on  the  sixth  day  of  the  festival 
(the  20th  of  Boedromion)  from  the  temple  of  De- 
meter across  the  Thriasian  plain  to  Eleuns,  aooom- 
panied  by  a  numerous  and  riotous  prooesiion  of  the 
initiated,  who  sang  the  lacchus,  carried  mystic 
baskets,  and  danced  amid  the  sounds  of  cymbals 
and  trumpets.  (Schol.  ad  Find,  Jttkm,  viL  3;  Pint 
Themiit,  15,  OamilL  19  ;  Herod,  viii  65 ;  Atheo. 
V.  p.  213  ;  Viig.  Chorp.  L  166.)  In  some  tmdttioiia 
lacchus  is  described  as  the  companion  of  Baube  or 
Babo,  at  the  time  when  she  endeavooxed  to  cheer 
the  mourning  Demeter  by  hMcivions  gestoief ;  and 
it  is  perhaps  in  reference  to  this  lacchus  that 
Suidas  and  Hesychius  call  lacdins  4pa»f  rit.  [L.  S.} 
JACCXBUS  CliKw9os).  1.  Of  Albzandbu, 
called  P8YCHIU8TU8  or  PttToocHBurus,  a  j^yal- 
dan  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Leo  L 
Thrax  (a.o.  457—474),  mentioned  by  Photina 
{BiU,  Cod,  242),  and  by  Tillemont,  who  has  sop 
plied  many  references  respecting  hhn.  (HitL  dm 
Emp,  vol  vi  376.) 

2.  Ba&adaxus.    [See  Now  7 .] 

3.  Bishop  of  Batnb  or  Batnab  {BArrfU  or 
Bama/),  a  town  now  onlled  Saruj,  in  the  distiiel  ^ 
Sarug  or  Saruj,  in  Osrhoene,  about  SO  milea  B.  of 
Birtha,  on  the  Euphrates;  Jacobus  it  variously 
designated  from  his  bishopric  Batnasos  and  SX^ 
RUGXNaia.  He  is  also  called  Sapixms  or  iSbm 
Wisx.  He  was  bom  about  a.  o.  452,  at  Cnit»- 
mum,  near  the  Euphrates.  His  parents  had  long 
been  childless,  and  his  birth  was  regarded  aa  an 
answer  to  prayer.  When  he  grew  up  he  beauBse 
eminent  for  learning  and  eloquence,  and  when  in 
his  68th  year  a.  d.  519,  was  chosen  bishop  of 
Batnae.  He  died  in  less  than  three  years  after  \m 
elevation  to  the  bishopric,  a.  d.  522,  aged  7(K  He 
has  been  charged  by  R^iandot  with  holding  the 
Monophysite  doctrine,  but  Assemani  defends  him 
from  the  charge,  and  vindicates  his  orthodoxy.  His 
works,  of  which  many  are  extant,  were  written  in 
Syriac :  they  comprehended  a  Liimrffg^  of  which  a 
Latin  version  is  given  by  Renaodot ;  a  BapHwmai 
Service ;  HomiUm^  some  in  prose  and  some  metiiad ; 
on  the  saints  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and 
the  incarnation,  death,  burial,  and  rssanection  of 
Jesus  Christ ;  and  ZstfsTk  A  Xstter,  which  he  wrote 
during  an  invasion  of  the  eastern  frontier  by  the 
Persian  king,  Cavadea,  or  Cabadis,  in  the  beginniof 
of  the  6th  century,  encoomged  the  inhabitanta  tn 
resist  the  invaders.  The  memory  of  Jaeoboa  ia 
reverenced  both  in  the  Maronite  and  Jaeobita* 
churches.  He  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  dm 
Jacobus,  a  Syrian  saint,  mentioned  by  Preeonini 
(</e  BtUo  Penieo,  i.  7)  who  Uved  abont  hatf  « 
century  before  the  bishop  of  Batnaew  (ftssiimanf. 
Bibl,  Orient,  vol.  L  p.  274,  288,  *&;  ISmmt^ 
LUmrgiae  Orimikdmt  ToL  ii.  pb  868»  te^i  CSii% 
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//ut  TML  Tol.  i.  p.  525  ;  Acta  Sandor.  Amg,  toL  ii. 
p.  161.) 

4.  A  monk  of  the  monastery  of  CocciNOBAPnus, 
about  the  time  of  the  emperor  Alexius  Comnenos 
(a.  D.  1081 — 1118).  lie  was  a  man  of  great 
ieuming  and  an  elegant  writer.  Several  of  hit 
homilies  are  extant  in  MS.,  and  one  of  them.  In 
Naiimtatem  B.  Afariae^  is  given  both  in  the  ori- 
ginal Greek  and  in  aL;itin  version,  in  ihe  A  udarimm 
Novum  of  Combefia,  vol.  i.  p.  1583.  Allatias 
ascrilies  this  homily,  but  with  hesitation,  to  another 
Jacobus,  archbishop  of  Bulgaria,  who  lived  about 
the  middle  of  the  1 3th  century.  (Fabric  Bibl, 
Oraec.  vol.  x.  pp.  277,  278,  279,  282,  318,  voL  xi. 
p.  ()37  ;  Cave,  Hist.  Liit,  vol.  ii.  p.  186.) 

5.  Commentator.     [See  No.  8.] 

6.  DiACONUs  (the  Dbacon)  or  of  Edkssa.  It 
is  doubtful  of  what  church  Jacobus  was  deacon. 
Baronius  contends  for  Heliopolis  in  Cocle-Syria, 
but  Pagi  and  Assemani  tliink  he  belonged  rather 
to  Edessiu  lie  appears  to  have  lived  about  the 
middle  of  the  5th  century,  and  is  known  only  as 
the  author  of  Vita  S.  Pehqiae  Mercti-icit  Antiochiaey 
"  The  Life  of  Saint  Pelagia,  the  Harlot  of  Antioch," 
written  in  Greek,  of  which  a  Latin  version,  by  one 
P^ustachius,  is  given  by  Surius,  in  his  De  Probati» 
Sinctomin  FiVw,  ad  diem  VIII.  Octobr,  The  little 
that  is  known  of  Jacobus  is  gleaned  from  this  work. 
(Compare  Baronius,  Annal.  Eodes.  ad  Ann.  451, 
cap.  cxxvii. ;  Pagi,  Criticc  in  Baronium  ;  Assemaui, 
BiU.  Orient,  vol.  i.  p.  258.) 

7.  Of  Edessa,  the  elder,  called  also  by  a  Latin- 
ized form  of  his  Syrian  cognomen  Bakadaeus, 
and  by  the  Greeks  Zanzalus  (Zai'{*aAof),  a  word 
which  Nicephonis  Callisti  interprets  as  meaning 
^'  poor,*^  was  originally  a  monk  in  the  monastery 
of  Phasilta.  and  was  elevated  to  the  bishopric  of 
Kdessa  a.d.  541.  He  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
Monophysite  council,  in  which  Paulus  was  elected 
patriarch  of  Antioch  of  their  party.  He  succeeded 
in  uniting  the  various  subdivisions  of  the  Mono- 
physites  into  one  sect,  and  they  have  received  from 
him  the  name  of  Jacobites.  He  died  a.  d.  578.  The 
Nestorians  speak  of  him  as  patriarch  of  the  Jacob- 
ites, but  this  is  not  correct :  he  never  attained  any 
higher  dignity  than  that  of  bishop  of  Kdessa  ;  the 
error  has  probably  arisen  from  his  great  influence  in 
his  party,  and  from  his  having  given  name  to  them. 
Both  Jacobites  and  Nestorians  have  the  most  ab- 
surd and  exaggerated  stories  respecting  him  :  the 
.Tiicobites  affirm  that  he  ordained  two  patriarchs, 
one  archbishop,  twenty  bishops,  and  a  hundred 
thousand  priests  and  deacons :  the  Nestorians  that 
lie  ordained  eighty  thousand  priests  and  deacons. 
He  has  a  place  in  the  calendar  of  the  Jacobites. 
He  composed  an  Anaphora  or  Litwrpy^  of  which  a 
lijitin  version  is  given  in  the  Litun/iae  Orientalett  of 
Uennudot,  vol.  ii.  p.  333.  Cave  and  others  ascribe 
to  him  the  Ckitechesis  of  the  Jacobites,  which  is 
one  of  their  symbolic  books ;  but  Assemani  has 
shown  that  it  is  of  later  date.  (Niceph.  Callist 
//.  E.  xviii.  52  ;  Assemani,  Bibl.  Orient,  vol.  ii.  p. 
62,  A:c.  ;  Cave,  Iluft.  Litt.  yoL  i.  p.  524  ;  Renaudot, 
I.e.  and  notes  on  p.  342.) 

:i.  Of  Edrssa,  the  younger,  known  also  by  the 
«les!;rn:iti()]is  of  Doctor,  antl  Commentator,  and 
fNTBRpREs  LiBRORUM.  He  appears  to  have  l)een 
apf)i  inted  to  the  bishopric  of  Ede-isa  a.  d.  651 .  The 
date  and  place  of  his  birth  are  not  mentioned,  but 
ho  must  have  been  conipiiratively  young  at  the 
tnne  of  his  elevation  to  his  bishopric,  for  he  held  it 
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nearly  sixty  years,  dying  a.  d.  710.  He 
pciliaps  present  at  a  synod  convened  by  tlie  pefii- 
arch  of  the  Jacobites  a.  d.  706 ;  but  the  passage  in 
which  this  is  recorded  is  obscure  and  ambignona. 
His  memory  is  highly  reverenced,  and  he  has  a 
place  in  the  calendar  both  of  the  Maronite  and 
Jacobite  churches,  and  his  opiniont  are  cited  with 
great  regard  by  subsequent  Syriac  writen.  He 
AiTote  Commeniariei  on  tie  Senpture$f  and  a  Cbm- 
mentary  on  the  Itagoffe  of  Porjphyry ;  also  a  wmk 
called  Oironicon^  or  Amutles^  which  is  not  known 
to  be  extant ;  a  Liturgy ;  a  Baptismal  Service ; 
likxlesiattical  Canons^  and  Letters.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  Syriac  Grammar^  and  to  him  is  ascribed 
the  restoration  of  the  purity  of  the  Syriac  tongue, 
which  had  begun  to  degenerate.  He  translated  the 
Praedioamenta,  Ancdytiea^  and  De  EtocHtione  Ora- 
toria  of  Aristotle,  and  the  Ilomiliae  Efntknmiac  of 
Severus  of  Antioch  ;  and,  periiaps,  the  works  of 
some  other  of  the  Greek  fisthers.  Several  of  his 
works  are  extant :  a  Latin  version  of  bis  IMmrgy 
is  given  in  the  IMuryiae  Orientales  (vol.  ii.  p.  871) 
of  Renaudot,  who  has  impugned  the  orthodoxy  of 
Jacobus,  but  he  is  vindicated  by  Assemani.  (Re* 
nandot,  Liturgiae  OHentales^  L  c,  and  notes  on  pp. 
380,  &c. ;  Assemani,  BiU.  OrienL  toL  i.  p.  4681, 
&c  ;  C«ve,  HisL  Litt.  vol  i  p.  524.) 

9.  Of  Edesra,  the  Deacon.     [See  Now  6.] 

10.  I NTEKPRB8  LiBRORUM.     [See  No.  8.] 

11.  Magnus  or  the  Great.     [See  No.  13.] 

12.  Of  NiMUZA  (NijuoiJ^a),  a  Syrian  hermit, 
whose  austerities  are  described  in  tne  Philotheus 
of  Thcodoret  Jacobus  was  living,  and  above  ninety 
years  of  age,  when  Theodoret  wrote  the  work,  to- 
wards the  middle  of  the  5th  century.  (Theodor. 
Phiiotheits  s.  Histona  Rd^hsa^  c.  25.) 

13.  Of  NisiBiR,  commonly  designated  Magnus, 
the  Great  {6  fUya^^  Theodoret.),  was  bom  at  Nisi- 
bis,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  Antiocheia  ad  M^^ 
donium  or  Mygdonica,  an  important  town  of  the 
P^tem  Empire  in  Mesopotamia  on  the  frontier 
toward  Persia.  The  time  of  his  birth  is  not  ascer- 
tained ;  it  was  probably  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
third  century.  He  embraced  a  life  of  solitude  and 
asceticism,  living  on  the  mountains,  sleeping  in 
thickets  and  under  the  open  sky  in  spring,  summer, 
and  autunm,  and  seeking  the  shelter  of  a  care 
during  the  rigour  of  the  winter.  Theodoret 
ascribes  to  him  the  gift  of  prophecy  and  other  mi- 
raculous powers.  After  a  journey  into  Persia, 
apparently  to  promote  the  spread  of  Christianity 
there,  and  to  encourage  its  professors,  he  xetnned 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Nisibis,  of  which  he  was 
afterwards  made  bishop.  On  this  appointment  he 
left  his  solitude  for  the  city,  but  continued  hia 
hard  fare  and  coarse  clothing.  He  was  the  friend 
and  benefactor  of  the  poor,  the  guardian  of  widows 
and  orphans,  and  the  protector  of  the  injored. 
The  famous  Ephraem,  when  expelled  iiom  home  by 
his  father,  an  idolatrous  priest,  because  he  refused 
to  participate  in  his  idolatrous  practices,  found  a 
refuge  with  Jacobus.  Tho  Menaea  of  the  Oreeka 
ascribe  to  him  the  conversion  of  many  idolatora. 
If  this  statement  has  any  foundation  in  fact,  it 
may  possibly  have  reference  to  his  journey  into 
Persia  already  mentioned.  Accordmg  to  Gennadiii% 
he  was  one  of  the  sufferers  in  the  great  pcrsecntioii 
under  the  successors  of  Diocletian.  Jacobus  attended 
the  council  of  Nice,  a.d.  325,  and  distinguished  him* 
self  as  one  of  the  champions  of  the  C^msubstantial 
party.    (Labbe,  Concilia^  toU  ii.  col.  56.)     Soma 
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■  pOHige  of  Athaiuihu.  (Ad  I^/ii- 
eepai  AtggpH  tt  Lybiae  Epitlcla  Evydiea  amlra 
Awiamai,  aametunca  ciied  u  Uimira  AriaiKii,  c. 
8  i  Ojm,  loL  i.  p.  278,  ed.  Ben«dictin.)  Bnt 
wbal  Atbiuuiiu  ttyt  ii,  tfasi  the  wrilingi  oF  Ihs 
Lentici  mn  apparenlly  »  orthodox,  that  if  thej 
bad  betn  vrittea  by  taih  men  u  '  Jscobui  and  Ifae 
leM  &nn  Mewpotaraui,''  then  woold  b«  no  gronnd 
for  reading  tbem  with  mepicion  —  ■  itat 
whieb  bj  no  mesne  aMerti  tbll  he  wrot 
thing  an  the  queetion.  The  mune  of  Ji 
appom  tuaong  tbme  Mb«ribed  to  the  den»  of 
tb*  eouiwil  of  AntiMh,  a.  d.  341  (I^be,  toI.  ii. 
cbL  5B5) ;  but  there  an  fareral  difficultiee  can- 
ueted  with  the  hiitory  of  thi«  caonciL 

The  moat  nmarimble  inddent  in  the  lift  af 
Jacobni  v**  the  uege  of  Niiibie  hj  the  Pcnian* 
nnder  their  king.  Sapor  II.  The  dege  *■■  Tigo- 
nnulj  prened,  Init  tike  defence  wai  equal];  well 
eoDdueted,  the  blBTe  eitiieni  being  animated  bf 
the  eihoitationa  of  their  biihop.  At  lensth  tlw 
criiu  of  Iheir  ble  leemed  to  be  at  hand,  wbeo 
Jacsboa,  at  tbe  snOnt;  of  hii  diKiple  Ephneni 
and  ithen,  aKCoded  the  walli  and  pnjed  for  the 


:  of  the  city.    A  t 


I  andpra; 


quiloea  nod  other  inKct^  whirh  juit  aftennirdi 
attacked  the  beiiegen,  made  their  horset  rettJTe, 
and  olherwife  pcadiiced  luch  annojame  aa,  with 
other  thing!,  to  compel  tbem  to  laiaa  the  ai^e, 
waa  Goniidered  u  an  aMwer  to  tbi*  prayer,  lie 
citiaene  ngatded  Jacelni  aa  their  delirenr  ;  and 
when  he  died,  apparent! j  Hon  aftir,  be  wai  buried 
in  the  eitjr.  The  time  of  the  nege  ia  diipatod: 
Niribii  wai  twice  Tainl*  attadied  by  Sapor,  x.  |>. 
338  and  SAO.  The  anttaor  of  tbe  Chnmieim  BJm- 
(oum  giTcn  by  AMcmani  [^BiiikA.  OriaU.  tdL  i. 
p.  987,  &C.),  and  Dionyiiue,  patriarch  of  the 
Jacobite*,  in  hii  Syriac  Chronicle,  quoted  in  the 
mae  wnk,  place  hia  death  in  a.  0.  838,  which 
would  determine  the  finl  of  the  two  liege*  to  be 
the  one  at  which  he  ligiuiliged  himnlf  t  bnt  we 
ban  leen  that  be  wai  probably  at  the  eooDcil 
of  Antiocfa  in  ^  n.  341  ;  and  there  ia  naaon  (o 
believe,  with  Tilleinant,  that  (he  lecond  liege  ia  the 
one  rebrred  to,  and  that  the  Sjmni  hare  anIB- 
dated  the  death  of  Jacobue.  The  character  of 
Jaeoboi,  ai  drawn  hj  Theodoret,  i»  very  amiable. 
Tbe  miracle*  aaeribed  to  him,  eren  when  pnniliTe, 
an  dcKiibed  ai  dictated  or  tempered  by  mercy, 
cicepl  perhsp*  in  the  caM  of  the  celehmled  Ariai, 
whiiH  ojjpomme  death  i)  aacribed  by  tba  anthor 
of  a  ■purioui  pauage  in  Theodoret  lo  the  prayer  of 
Jacobin  that  God  would  preterve  the  chorch  frcm 
the  calamity  (m  it  wai  contidered)  of  that  reputed 


heretic- 

Wbether  Jacobi 
Jiuted.     Jerome.  • 


""■] 


ing  [.  much  dii- 
lim  in  hi)  O™- 
.  ...  _.•  book  £U  ViHi 
lUudrHau  ;  and  Theodoret,  from  whom  we  obtain 
tbe  ampleat  detail  of  hie  life,  doe*  not  apeak  of  hi) 
writing*.  Ebed-Je»u,  in  hii  account  of  the  Syri«« 
eccleaiaatioil  writer*,  is  alio  lileni  reipecting  him. 
On  the  other  hand,  Gennadiu*  (i^  y^U  Jlint- 
triiia)  aKribe*  lo  him  a  work  in  twenly-iii  part*, 
•r  periiap*  Iwenly-iii  dittinct  warkfc  of  ma*t  of 
which  he  giTo*  the  tide*.  They  wen  in  Syiiao, 
according  to  him.  Among  them  waa  a  CArviiiaw, 
wtacb  Oennadiu  detctibea  aa  kaa  cnrionaly  minule 
tbao  thoe*  ef  the  Greek*,  bat  mofc  acenraM  mti 


.  Biiug  Ja- 

LhhuA  by  auppoidng  thai  Jenune,  when  be  wruCe  hia 
It  Virii  lllmlriiiH.  waa  iynoranl  of  5ytiac  and 
(ifil  the  worki  of  Jacobu*  had  "not  yet"  (neodum) 
pen  tran)late4  \  an  eiprnairin  which  aeema  In 
iiply  that  when  Gennadiu)  wrote  they  had  b>«n 
mn^laled.  AueuUknl  aujipaKi  that  (lennadiilt 
lu  aacribed  to  Jieobui  of  Niiibii  ihn  woika 
r  another  Syrian  of  the  lame  name  [JicodUb, 
i,  BjkTNAaii*,  cr  SABUuansu],  and  per- 


Sevcn 

ic  maliDtciipI.  chiefly  of  hoi 
ilen  tnguely  deecnbed  aa 


Syri- 
lilie..  by  a  writ 
'Mar.  Jacobaa 


Syrui 


In  .mne  of  lb»e  MSS.  the 
with  thoH  nf  Ephrnem,  who 
11.  the  nnt^i  and  pupil  of  Junliua  of 
.  whether  &  writer  niny  be  correctly 
th  Jnmea  of  Nxaibii  is  not  ciuir.  A 
volume  publiehrd  at  Rome,  (ol.  I7i6,  ia  mentioned 
bv  Harle*  unlet  the  title  of  H.  Jacald  tlfuotiit 
Nuihmi  &ni>'»»,  Armmta  it  Laiiiu  cms  Jyae- 
/iiUott,  AUii,  ri  DiatrlalurBr  dt  Atetlii.  Ommia 
lUM  primum  w   laaia   fTudirniiit.      11)0  work) 


entified  « 


taGregl 
Jlnltr.  The 


lUuiL 


S  No.  fi.J,  and  a 
The  Rnuiuenee*  of  the  UitcoorMe 

..   jjy  conleodod  for  by   Anwnelli.  their 

editor,  and  by  GidlBud,  who  h(i>  inaerted  them  and 
the  Letter,  both  (he  AnaeiiioD  lejil  and  the  Latin 
vpnion,  in  the  hfih  volume  of  hi)  BihUuUitai 
Patnim ;  and  it  it  romarkabl*  thai  Awooaiii, 
wbo  had  been  iolonntd  that  the  work)  a 
lanl  in  MS.  in  tie  Ubnryof  tl 
rem  of  Si.  Antony   at  Venice, 


vlCani:, 


It  Tolutao  of  hia 
he  bad  eiptvusd 


i».-..b.i.'  of  Ni!,ibi»  wlih  Jntohui  of  Sarng  INolS]  I 
iiid  ndniila  tlic  ^nuineiiet*  both  of  tbe  Uiwou/iea 
md  the  Syiiodical  Utter ;  going  in  tbia  beyond 
AnlonFlli  uud  Ualbnd,  who  doobt  the  geuuitleneai 
>f  Die  Letter.  The  aubjeets  of  tbe  Diicoitn*  igna 
loacaiiiidetnbleeitent,  bat  not  wholly,  with  the 
lilt  giten  by  Oennadiu*.  The  difficulty  oiinng 
[mm  their  being  eiSnt  in  the  Aimonian  and  not 
in  the  Syiiac  language,  which  waa  the  lemacular 
lungue  of  the  writer,  and  in  vhich  Oennadiua  •■;* 
;hi.'y  were  wrillcn,  ia  met  by  ilie  nppoailion  that. 
•a  being  addreiaed  tn  an  Armcutao  prelate,  lh*y 
*Tre  written  in  Uw  Annciiian  tongue  ;  or  thai 
■ring  wriilm  in  Syriac.  but  aenl  imnicdiatrly  Into 
Armenia,  tbcy  wen  at  once  Innelited,  and  tha 
Ti^nal  negi-NiInd  and  loat,  Tlirir  not  belagulaBl 
n  aiiy  other  laiignage  la  tlinnnbl  lo  account  fo» 
.heir  being  niiknonn  to,  and  nunuliccd  by,  Jetam^ 
DieoJoiet.  and  Pbotiua. 

Jacabua  u  conmenoiatrd  In  the  MarffnlofiiHiL 
.f  the  Komiah  Church  m  the  ISth  July  i  in  th* 
MiniiogiMm  of  the  Uweka  on  the  Slat  Ud. ;  in  the 
■iymitarimH  of  (he  Mamnitea  nn  the  1 3th  Jaaaaijr. 
ii.d  in  that  of  the  Coptic  Cburrh  en  tbe  llUh  o( 
he  month  Tybl.  The  Syriani  ilillwofeaalo  point 
lul  at  Kidhia  the  original  burial-place  where  ha 
tn*  laid.  (llHTonym.  '^ima.j  Alluuiafc  t  t.i 
irnoad.  /.  e,,-  I'hilealniu.  II.  E.  ui.  M  j  Tbe«l.i«t. 
/V.*.i.7iiL3<i.(«LVale*.10,-i.iS«hiil»)|  fW- 
VH  3 
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hflwvs  s.  Hisioria  lidiyiosa^Q.  1 ;  Theodoruft  Lector,  I 
H.  K,  i.  10  ;  Theoplianes,  Chn/nog,  pp.  16,  28,  ci 
Paris  pp.  -J),  52,  ed.  Bonn ;  Niceph.  Callisti, 
IT.  /v.  ix.  28,  XV.  22  ;  Labbe,  Concilia,  II,  cc.;  Cave, 
//»/.  Litt.  vol.  i.  p.  189,  ed.  Oxford,  1740— 
1743  ;  Oudin,  De  Scrij>tor,  Ecih'S.  vol.i.  col.  321, 
322 ;  Tillomont,  Mimoires,  vol.  vii.  p.  260,  &c.  ; 
Fabric.  BiU.  Gmee  vol.  ix.  p.  299  ;  Bollandui, 
Acta  Sttni'tnrnm  Jitlii,  vol.  iv.  p.  28,  &c.;  Auemani, 
Jiifilioth.  OrientaL  voL  L  p.  1 7,  &c.) 

14.  Psych  RI8T us  or  Psycochristus.  [dee 
No.  1.] 

15.  Sa PIRNS,  or  the  Wise.     [Sec  No.  3.] 

16.  SARunENsis,  or  of  Saruo.     [See  No.  3.] 

17.  A  Syrian  monk,  ditw^iple  of  the  monk  Maro 
or  Maron  (from  whom,  indirectly,  the  Maronites 
of  Syria  derive  their  name),  and  a  contemporary  of 
the  ecch'siastical  historian  Theodoret,  who  has 
given  a  long  accoimt  of  him  in  hin  Plii/otheus,  He 
biKrame  so  eminent  for  his  sanctity,  that  the  em- 
peror Leo  I.  Thrax,  when  he  wished  to  gather 
the  opinions  of  the  leading  ecclesiastics  as  to  the 
validity  of  the  election  of  Timotheas  Aelurus, 
patriarch  of  Alexandria,  about  a.  d.  460,  wrote 
to  the  various  prelates  of  the  Eastern  church,  and 
to  Jacobus,  Symeon  Stylites,  and  Baradatus,  all 
three  eminent  ascetics,  for  their  judgment  in  the 
matter.  The  answer  of  Jacobus  is  described 
by  Photius  as  writtt^n  with  great  simplicity  of 
Rtyle,  but  full  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  of  wi&dom. 
Jacobus  and  Theodoret  were  united  by  the  closest 
ties  of  friendship  ;  and  when  Jacobus  died,  he  was 
buried  in  the  same  tomb  with  his  friend.  The 
yoar  of  Jacobus*  death  is  not  6t;Ucd  :  he  was  still 
alive  in  460,  when  he  replied  to  Leo's  letter ;  but 
as  he  is  said  not  to  have  very  long  survived  Theo- 
d«»rct,  who  di«»d  a.  d.  457  or  458,  he  must  have 
died  soon  after  460,  if  not  in  that  year.  (Theo- 
doret, Philoth-m  s.  Hist.  Rcliij^  c.  21  ;  Kvagr. 
//.  E.  ii.  9;  Theodor.  Lector,  H.  E.  i.  1 1  ;Theoph. 
Chronoff.  p.  96,  ed.  Paris,  p.  173,ed.  Bonn;  Pho- 
tius, ///W.  Coil.  223,  229  ;  Cave,  Ifi^.  Litt.  vol.  i. 
p.  406,  ed.  Oxford,  1740  ;  Assemani,  Bild.  Orient. 
vol.  i.  p.  255. ) 

18.  Zanzalus.     [See  No.  7.] 

Other  Jacobi  are  mentioned  in  the  DiUiotheca 
firueca  of  Fabricius,  vol.  x.  236  (and  see  index  to 
Fabricius)  ;  in  the  Bibliothcca  Oricntutis  of  Asse- 
niani  ;  and  in  the  Acta  Sundorum  ;  but  they  do 
not  require  distinct  notice.  The  name  appears  to 
have  been  chiefly  prevalent  in  Syria  and  Meso- 
potamia, and  scarcely  to  have  extended  to  the 
westward  of  those  countries.  [J.  C.  M.] 

JACO'BUS,  a  patronus  causarumat  Constanti- 
nople, was  one  of  the  commission  of  sixteen,  lieaded 
by  Tribonian,  who  were  employed  by  Justinian 
(a.  d.  530—533)  to  compile  the'  Digest  (Const. 
Tanta,  §  9.)  [J.  T.  O.J 

TAOKS,  statuar}'.     [Silanion.] 

lAElRA  ('Ia«jpo),  one  of  the  daughters  of 
Nercus  and  Doris.  (Horn.  J(.  xviii.  42  ;  Hygin. 
Fab.  Praefat.)  Another  pi'rson  of  this  name  occurs 
in  Virg.  Arn.  ix.  673.  [L.  S.J 

lA'LEMUS  (*Ic£A€/Lioy), a  similar  personification 
to  that  of  Linus,  and  hence  also  called  a  son  of 
Apollo  and  Calliope,  and  the  inventor  of  the  song 
LilemuK,  which  was  a  kind  of  dii^e,  or  at  any  rate 
a  song  of  a  very  serioui  and  mournful  character, 
and  is  only  mentioned  as  sung  on  most  melancholy 
occasions.  (Aeschyl.  Suppf.  106  ;  Eurip.  Here 
Fur,  lOd,  SMpfL  383.)     In  later  timet  thit  kind  | 
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of  poetiy  lost  its  popularity,  and  was  ridknled  \ij 
the  comic  poets.  lalemus  then  becune  tynonymoiM 
with  cold  and  frosty  poetry,  and  was  used  in  this 
sense  proverbially.  (Schol.  ad  Eurip,  Ore$L  1875* 
ad  Apotioru  Rhod,  iv.  1 304  ;  Zenob.  iv.  39.)  [L.  S.] 

lAXMENUS  {lidhfi^pos)^  a  son  of  Arcs  and 
Astyoche,  and  brother  of  Ascalaphns  of  the  Boeo- 
tian Orchomenos.  (Horn.  IL  ii.  512,  &c.)  Others 
call  him  an  Ai^ve  and  a  son  of  Lycus  and  Peinia 
(Hygin.  Fub.  97,  1591  and  mention  him  among 
the  Argonauts  (Apoflod.  i.  9.  §  16)  and  the 
suitors  of  Helena.  (Apollod.  iii.  10.  $  8  ;  Pans. 
ix.  37,  in  fin.)  After  the  destruction  of  Troj,  he 
is  said  to  have  wandered  about  with  the  Orchome- 
nians  on  the  Pontus,  and  to  have  founded  colonies 
on  the  coast  of  Colchis.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  416; 
Eustath.  ad  Horn,  ^  272.)  [L.  S.] 

lA'LYSUS  ('laAuaos),  a  son  of  Cercaphns  and 
Cydippe  or  Lysippe,  and  grandson  of  Helios.  He 
was  a  brother  of  Lindus  and  Cameims,  in  con- 
junction with  whom  he  possessed  the  island  of 
Rhodes,  where  he  vras  reg^urded  as  the  founder  of 
the  town  of  lalysus.  Pindar  calls  him  the  eldest 
among  the  three  brothers.  (Otymp,  vii.  74,  with 
the  SchoL  ;  Diod.  ▼.  57  ;  Eustath.  ad  Ham.  pw 
315.)  lalysus  was  represented  as  a  hero  in  a  tctj 
famous  painting  by  Protogenes.  [I*  &•] 

lAMBE  ('Id(^9^),  a  Thrscian  woman,  daughter 
of  Pan  and  Echo,  and  a  slave  of  Metaneira,  the 
wife  of  Hippothoon.  Others  call  her  a  slave  of 
Celeus.  The  extravagant  hilarity  displayed  at  the 
festivals  of  Demeter  in  Attica  was  traced  to  her ; 
for  it  is  said  that,  when  Demeter,  in  her  wander- 
ings in  search  of  her  daughter,  arrived  in  Attica, 
lanibe  cheered  the  mournful  goddess  by  her  jokes, 
(Hom.  HtftntL  in  Cer,  202  ;  Apollod.  i.  5.  $  1  ; 
Diod.  ▼.  4;  Phot.  BiU,  Cod.  239.  p.  319,  ed. 
Bi'kker;  Schol.  ad  Nicand.  Alexifih.  134.)  She 
was  believed  to  have  given  the  name  to  Iambic 
poetry  ;  for  some  said  that  she  hung  herself  in  con- 
sequence of  the  cutting  speeches  in  which  she  had 
indulged,  and  others  that  she  had  cheered  Demeter 
by  a  dance  in  the  Iambic  metre.  (Eustath.  chI 
Hom.  p.  1684.)  [L.  &] 

lAMBLICHUS  ('I^M^Aixof),  one  of  the  ^y- 
larchs,  or  petty  princes  of  the  Anb  tribe  of  the 
Emesenes.  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  753.)  He  was  the  son 
of  Sampsiceramus,  and  is  first  mentioned  by  Cicero 
in  a  despatch,  which  he  sent  from  Rome  to  Cilida 
in  B.  c.  51,  and  in  which  he  states  that  lambltchoa 
had  sent  him  intelligence  respecting  the  movements 
of  the  Parthians,  and  he  rpeaks  of  him  as  well 
disposed  to  the  republic.  (Cic  ad  Fam,  xr.  1.) 
In  the  war  between  Octavianus  and  Antony  in  B.C. 
31 ,  lamblichus  supported  the  cause  of  the  latter ;  bat 
after  Cn.  Domitius  had  gone  over  to  Octavianos, 
Antony  became  suspicious  of  treachery,  and  accord- 
ingly put  lamblichus  to  death  by  torture^  along  with 
several  others.  (Dion  Cass.  1. 13.)  It  appears,  more- 
over, that  Antonyms  suspicions  had  been  ezdted 
against  lamblichus  by  the  chai^ges  of  his  own  brothw 
Alexander,  who  obtained  the  sovereignty  after  his 
brother^s  execution,  but  was  shortly  afterwards 
deprived  of  it  by  Octavianus,  taken  by  the  latter 
to  Rome  to  grace  his  triumph,  and  then  pat  to 
death.  ( Ibid.  Ii.  2.)  At  a  later  period  (b.  c  20), 
the  son  of  lamblichus,  who  bore  the  same  nmii^ 
obtained  from  Augustus  the  restoiati<Hi  of  hb 
fiither^s  dominions.     (Ibid.  lir.  9.) 

lAMBLICHUS  (Ic^jutfAjxor).  1.  A  Syiin 
who  tired  in  the  time  of  the  emperar  Tnjaa.    Ifa 
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was  educated  at  Babylon,  and  did  not  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  Greek  language  till  a  late  period 
of  his  life.  After  having  lived  at  Babylon  for  a 
number  of  years,  he  was  t;iken  prisoner  and  sold  as 
a  slave  to  a  Syrian,  who,  however,  appears  lo  have 
set  him  free  again.  He  is  said  to  have  acquired 
such  a  perfect  knowledge  of  Greek,  that  he  even 
dihtinguished  himself  as  a  rhetorician.  (Suidas, 
5.  r.  *UiJ.e\ixos ;  Schol.  ad  Phot.  DiU.  Cod.  94,  p. 
73,  ed.  Bckker.)  He  was  the  author  of  a  love 
sU>ry  in  Greek,  which,  if  not  the  earliest,  was  at 
least  one  of  the  first  productions  of  this  kind  in 
Greek  liter.iture.  It  bore  the  title  BaMuXtaviKd^ 
and  contained  the  story  of  two  lovers,  Sinonis  and 
Ilhodanes.  According  to  Suidas,  it  consisted  of 
39  books;  but  Photius  {BiU.  Cod.  94),  who  gives 
a  tolerably  full  epitome  of  the  work,  mentions  only 
17.  (Comp.  Phot,  UVd,  Cod.  166;  Suid.  8,  w. 
yapfxos^  <pd<rixa.)  A  perfect  copy  of  the  work  in 
MS.  existed  dowii  to  the  year  1671,  when  it  was 
destroyed  by  fire.  A  few  fragments  of  the  original 
work  are  still  extant,  and  a  new  one  of  some 
length  has  recently  been  discovered  by  A.  Mat 
{Xuv.  Colhct.  Script,  Vet.  vol.  ii.  p.  349,  &c.)  The 
epitome  of  Photius  and  the  fragments  are  collected. 
ill  Chardon  de  la  Rochettc's  Melantjes  dc  Critique 
et  de  I'hUologie^  pp.  18,  &c.,  34,  &c.,  .*)3,  &c.,  and 
in  Passow's  Corftus  Erotic,  vol.  i. ;  comp.  Fabric. 
BM.  Ciraec.  vol.  viii.  p.  152,  &c.  ;  Vossius,  De 
Hist.  Grace,  p.  275,  ed.  Weslennann. 

2.  A  celebrated  Neo-Platonic  philosopher,  was 
bom  at  Chalcis  in  Code- Syria,  and  was  perhaps  a 
descendant  of  No.  1.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Anatolius 
and  Porphyrius.  Respecting  his  life  we  know 
very  little  beyond  the  fiict  that  he  resided  in  Svria 
till  his  death,  making  every  yejir  an  excursion  to 
the  hot  spring-*  of  Gadara.  He  died  in  the  reign 
of  Constant ine  the  Great,  and  probably  before  a.  d. 
333.  (Suidas,  «.r.  *Ia/jt§Aixos;  Kunapiu8,/a/«W»cA.) 
He  had  studied  with  great  zeal  the  philosophy  of 
Plato  and  Pythagoras,  and  was  also  acquainted  with 
tJie  theology  and  philosophy  of  the  Chaldsieans  and 
Egyptians.  The  admiration  which  he  enjoyed 
annuig  his  contemporaries  was  so  great  that  they 
declared  him  to  be  equal  to  Plato  himself,  and  that 
the  difference  of  time  was  the  only  one  existing 
between  them.  (Julian,  Orat.  iv.  p.  1 46,  Epist. 
40.)  We  cannot  join  in  this  admiration,  for  al- 
though he  pretended  to  be  a  follower  of  Plato,  his 
Platonism  was  so  much  mixed  up  with  notions  and 
doctrines  derived  from  the  Eiist,  and  with  those  of 
other  Greek  philosophers,  especially  Pythagoras, 
that  it  may  justly  be  tenned  a  syncretic  philosophy. 
l^y  nn-ans  of  this  philosophy,  which  was  further 
combined  with  a  great  deal  of  the  superstition  of 
the  time,  he  endeavoured  to  oppose  and  check  the 
pn>gres9  of  Christianity.  He  did  not  acquiesce  in 
the  doctrines  of  the  earlier  New  Platonists,  Por- 
phyrins and  Ploiinus,  who  regarded  the  perception 
and  comprehension  of  the  Deity,  by  means  of  ecsta- 
siei,  as  ti»e  object  of  all  philosophy;  but  his  opinion 
was  that  man  could  W  brought  into  direct  commu- 
nion with  the  Deity  through  the  medium  of  theurgic 
rites  .ind  ceremonies,  whence  he  attached  parti- 
cular importance  to  mysteries,  initiations,  and  the 
like. 

lamblichug  was  the  author  of  a  considerable 
numl)er  of  works,  of  which  a  few  only  have  come 
down  to  us.  The  most  important  among  them  are : 
1.  riepi  Tl\^arf6pov  aip<fr«cwy,  on  the  philosophy  of 
Pythagoras.     It  was  intended  as  a  preparation  for 
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the  study  of  Plato,  and  consisted  originally  of  teu 
books,  of  which  tive  only  are  extant.  The  first  of 
them,  entitled  Ilepi  rov  TluQayopiKov  filov,  contains 
a  detailed  account  of  the  life  of  Pythagoras  and  his 
school,  but  is  an  uncritical  compilation  from  earlier 
works  ;  as  however  these  works  are  lost,  the  compila- 
tion of  lamblichus  is  not  without  its  peculiar  value 
to  us.  This  life  of  Pythagoras  was  first  edited 
by  J.  Arcerius  Theodoretua  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
Franeker,  1598,  4to.  The  most  recent  and  best 
editions  are  those  of  L.  Kuster  (Amsterdam,  1707» 
4to.^  and  Tb.  Kiessling  (Leipzig,  1815,  2  vols. 
8vo.)  The  second  book,  entitled  TlporpeirrtKol 
\6yoi  us  <pi\oao<picuf^  forms  a  sort  of  introduction 
to  the  study  of  Plato,  and  is,  like  the  former,  for 
the  most  part  compiled  from  the  works  of  earlier 
writers,  and  almost  without  any  plan  or  system. 
The  last  chapter  contains  an  explanation  of  39 
Pythagorean  symbols.  The  first  edition  is  that  of 
Arcerius  Theodoretus,  and  the  best  that  of  Th. 
Kiessling,  Leipzig,  1813,  8vo.  The  third  book  is 
entitled  Tlepl  Koivfjs  fMdriiJUiTntr}s  iiritrri^firis,  and 
contains  many  fragments  of  the  works  of  early 
Pythagoreans,  especially  Philolaus  and  Archytas. 
It  exists  in  MS.  in  various  libraries,  but  for  a  long 
time  only  fragments  were  published,  until  at  length 
Villoisonin  his  Anecdota  Grueca  {voLix.  p.  188,&c) 
printed  the  whole  of  it,  after  which  it  was  edited 
separately  by  J.  0.  Fries,  Copenhagen,  1790,  4to. 
The  fourth  book,  entitled  tltpl  Ttis  fiiKOfudxov 
dptO^TjTticfis  thayuyris,  was  first  edited  by*Sam. 
Tennulius,  Deventer  and  Amheim,  1668,  4to 
The  fifth  and  sixth  books,  which  treated  on  physics 
and  ethics,  are  lost ;  but  the  seventh,  entitled  Td 
dfo\oyo6fi€ya  r^s  dpiOnrrriKiit^  is  still  extant,  and 
has  been  published  by  Ch.  Wechel  (Paris,  1543, 
4to)  and  Fr.  Ast  (Leipzig,  1817,  8vo.).  With 
regard  to  the  other  books  of  this  work,  we  know- 
that  the  eighth  contained  an  introduction  to  music 
(lambL  Vit,  Pj/th,  120,  ad  Nicom.  Ariihm,  pp.  73, 
77,  172,  176),  the  ninth  an  introduction  to  geo- 
metry {ad  Nicom.  AriVim.  pp.  141,  176),  and  the 
tenth  the  spheric  theory  of  Pythagoras  {ad  Nicom. 
Arithm.  p.  176). 

2.  UtpX  nviTrrif^oty,  in  one  book.  An  Eg}'ptian 
priest  of  the  name  of  Abammon  is  there  introduced 
as  replying  to  a  letter  of  Porphyrius.  [Porphy- 
rius.] He  endeavours  to  refute  various  doubts 
respecting  the  truth  and  purity  of  the  Kgyptian 
religion  and  worship,  and  to  prove  the  divine 
origin  of  the  Egyptian  and  Chaldaean  theology,  as 
well  as  that  men,  through  theurgic  rites,  may  com- 
mune with  the  Deity.  Many  critics  have  endea- 
voured to  show  that  this  work  is  not  a  production 
of  lamblichus,  while  Tennemann  and  others  have 
vindicated  its  authenticity;  and  there  are  ap- 
parently no  good  reasons  why  the  authorship  should 
be  denied  to  lamblichus.  The  work  has  been 
edited  by  Ficinus  (Venice,  1483,  4to,  with  a  Lat. 
translation),  N.  Scutellius(Rome,  1556,  4to.),  and 
Th.  Gale  (Oxford,  1678,  fob,  with  a  Lat  transla- 
tion). Besides  these  works,  we  have  mention  of 
one,  Ilfp^  4"^X^^9  <)f  which  a  fragment  is  preaerred 
in  Stobaeus  {Flor.  tit.  25, 6),  Epistles,  several  of 
which  are  quoted  by  Stobaeas,  on  the  gods  and 
other  works,  among  which  we  may  notice  a  great 
one,  Tltpl  riis  rtKuordnis  XoAjciSoSin^s  ^lAocro^^, 
of  which  some  fragments  are  preserved  by  Daina*- 
cius  in  his  work,  Tltpl  dpx^y.  lamblichas  further 
wrote  commentaries  on  some  of  Plato^s  dialogues, 
viz.,  on  the  Pannenides,  Tinvaeus  and  Pbaedon, 
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and  also  on  the  AncUytica  of  Aristotle.  (Comp. 
Fabric  BiU.  Graec.  vol.  viii.  p.  758,  Ac. ;  G.  E. 
Hebcnstreit,  IMssertatio  de  lamfJicko,  philoi.  Syr. 
Lipsiae,  1764,  4to.) 

3.  A  later  Neo-Platonic  philosopher  of  A|)ameia, 
who  was  a  contemporary  of  the  emperor  Julian  and 
Libanius.  He  has  often  been  confounded  with  the 
other  [No.  2],  but  the  time  at  which  he  lived,  and 
his  intimacy  with  Julian,  clearly  show  that  he  be- 
longs to  a  later  date.  The  emperor,  where  he  speaks 
of  him,  bestows  extravagant  praise  upon  him. 
(Libanius,  fSpist.  p.  509,  ed.  Wolf;  Julian,  Epist, 
84,  40 ;  Fabric  BiU.  Graec,  vol.  v.  p.  761.  There 
was  an  lamblichus,  a  physician  at  Constantinople, 
mentioned  in  an  epigram  of  Leontius,  in  the  Greek 
Anthology.  [L.  S.] 

lAMBU'LUS  {,*\dtt6ov\os\  a  Greek  author, 
who  is  known  for  having  written  a  work  on  the 
strange  forms  and  figures  of  the  inhabitanta  of 
India.  (Tzetz.  CkU,  vii.  144.)  Diodorus  Siculus 
(ii.  55,  &c.),  who  seems  only  to  have  transcribed 
lambulus  in  his  description  of  the  Indians,  relates 
that  the  latter  was  made  a  slave  by  the  Ethiopians, 
and  sent  by  them  to  a  happy  island  in  the  eastern 
seas,  where  he  acquired  his  knowledge.  The  whole 
account,  however,  has  the  appearance  of  a  mere 
fiction  ;  and  the  description  which  lambulus  gave 
of  the  east,  which  he  had  prolxibly  never  seen,  con- 
sisted of  nothing  but  fabulous  absurdities.  (Lucian, 
Verae  Hist.  3;  comp.  Ofaann,  lifitrape  zur  Gricch. 
u,  mm.  IM.  Gesch.  voL  i.  p.  288,  &:c.)     [L.  S.] 

lA'MENUS  ('leC^cvos),  a  Trojan  who,  together 
with  Asius,  was  slain  by  Leonteus  during  the 
attack  of  the  Trojans  on  the  camp  of  the  Greeks. 
(Horn.  JL  xii.  139,  193.)  [L.  S.] 

lAMIDAE.     [Iamus.] 

lAMUS  ("la/xos),  a  son  of  Apollo  and  Evadne, 
was  initiated  in  the  art  of  prophecy  by  his  father, 
and  was  regarded  as  the  ancestor  of  the  famous 
family  of  seers,  the  lamidae  at  Olympia.  (Paus.  vi. 
2.  §  3  ;  Pind.  Ol.  vi.  43;  Cic  Ve  Divhi.  L  41.) 
His  story  is  related  by  Pindar  thus:  Pitana,  the 
mother  of  Evadne,  sent  her  newly-bom  child  to 
the  Arcadian  Aepytus  at  Phnesana  on  the  Al- 
pheius.  There  Evadne  became  by  Apollo  the 
mother  of  a  boy,  who,  when  his  mother  for  shame 
deserted  him,  was  fed  with  honey  by  two  serpents. 
As  he  was  found  lying  amid  violets,  he  was  called 
by  his  mother  Iamus.  Aepytus,  who  consulted 
the  Delphic  oracle  about  the  child,  received  for 
answer,  that  tlie  boy  would  be  a  celebrated  pro- 
phet, and  the  ancestor  of  a  great  £imily  of  prophets. 
When  Iamus  had  grown  up,  he  descended  by 
night  into  the  waters  of  the  river  Alpheius,  and 
invoked  Poseidon  and  Apollo,  that  they  might 
reveal  to  him  his  destination.  Apollo  commanded 
him  to  follow  his  voice,  and  led  him  to  Olympia, 
where  he  gave  him  the  power  to  understand  and 
explain  the  voices  of  birds,  and  to  foretell  the 
future  jfrom  the  sacrifices  burning  on  the  altars  of 
Zeus,  so  soon  as  Heracles  should  have  founded  the 
Olympic  games.  (Pind.  OL  vi.  28,  &c.)     [L.  S.] 

JAN  A.     [Janus.] 

IAN  K IRA  ('Iai'«ipa),  the  name  of  two  mythical 
personages,  the  one  a  Nereid  (Horn.  Jl.  xviii.  47  ; 
Hos.  T/itoff.  356),  and  the  other  a  daughter  of 
Jphis  and  wife  of  Capaneus.  (iSchol.  ad  Pind.  01. 
vi.  46.)  ^  [US.] 

lANlSCUS  {*ldvt(TKos\  the  name  of  two  my- 
tliical  personagi's.  (Paus.  ii.  6.  §  3  ;  ikho\.wlAri§- 
toph.  J'lut  701.)  [L.  S.J 
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JANOPUXUS,  or  JUNOPU'LUS,  JOAN- 
NES, the  name  given  by  Fabridut  to  a  juriit  of 
the  later  Byzantine  period.  In  the  title  to  ono  of 
his  pieces,  given  in  the  Jta  Graeco-Bomammm  of 
Leunclavius,  he  is  called  Joannes,  the  son  of  Jo- 
NOPULU8,  and  from  his  office  Chartophtlax. 
{*lt0dwms  x'^P^^^^^  ^  ^^  *I«Mnro<{Ao«.)  Far 
bricius  in  one  place  gives  A.  d.  1 370  as  the  date  At 
which  he  flourished ;  but  says  in  another  place 
that  he  flourished  before  Harmenopulas,  who  ia 
placed  by  some  in  the  twelfth  century,  by  other* 
in  the  fourteenth.  [Harmbnofulus.]  The  fol- 
lowing pieces  are  said  to  be  by  Janopolnt: — L 
niTToirtoy  naTpuxpxiic6y,  Breve  Fatriarckalt^  con- 
cerning a  man  who  had  married  his  mother*!  tecoad 
cousin.  It  is  inserted  in  the  Jne  Or.  Bom,  of 
Leunclavius  (lib.  iv.  p.  291),  and  in  the  heading 
or  preamble  is  ascribed  to  our  authOT,  whoee  namo 
is  given  as  above.  2.  An  exposition  of  ecdesiuti- 
cal  law,  n«pl  7(£/Liou  rw  ^  fiaBftoSf  De  Ntyoiae 
Sepiitni  Gradus.  This  piece  is  inserted  in  the  lamo 
collection  as  the  foregoing  (lib.  iiL  p.  204),  but 
does  not  bear  the  name  of  Janopulut:  it  ia  •*• 
cribed  to  him  by  Bandini.  Nicolaot  Comnenut 
Papadopoli  in  his  Praenoiiones  Myetoffogicae^  an 
authority  of  but  little  weight,  cites  tne  following  as 
works  of  Janopulus  :  —  3.  EjtpUeatio  Camonmm 
PoenUentiaHum  Gret/orii  Thamnaturgu  4.  Btepom- 
sum  duodeeimum  ad  CatAolicoe  Jberiae,  5.  Stiff- 
(fcdio  ad  D.  Pairiardtum  de  TeeUmonio  CSenoorum, 
( Leunclav.  Jus  Gr.  Rom.  ILoc;  Fabric.  BibL  Gr. 
voL  xi.  p.  643,  xil  p.  208.)  [J.  C.  M.] 

lANTHE  (*Iar0r}).  1.  A  daughter  of  Oceanos 
and  Tethys,  and  one  of  the  playmates  of  Per- 
sephone, (llom.  Hymn,  m  Or.  41^  ;  Hes.  T%eoff. 
349  ;  Paus.  iv.  30.  §  3.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Telestes  of  Crete,  and  the 
beloved  of  Iphis.  (Or.  Met  ix.  714,  &c.  ;  compi. 
Iphir.)  [L.8-] 

JANUA'RIUS  NEPOTIA'NUS.  [Vauhuot 
Maximus.] 

JAN  US  and  JANA,  a  pair  of  ancient  Latin 
divinities,  who  were  worshipped  as  the  son  and 
moon,  whence  they  were  reganled  as  the  highest  of 
the  gods,  and  received  their  sacrifices  before  all  the 
others.  (JMacrob.  Sat.  i.  9 ;  Cic  de  Nat  Deor.  ii. 
27.)  The  name  Janus  is  only  another  form  of 
Dianus,  and  Jana  of  Diana  ;  bnt  the  ancients  con- 
nected it  also  with  janua  (door),  for  it  was  also 
applied  to  a  covered  passage  with  two  entrances, 
as  the  Janus  medius  in  the  forum.  (Heindor^  ad 
Ilfmii.  Sai.  ii.  3.  18.)  The  fact  of  Jana  being 
identical  in  import  with  Luna  and  Diana  is  attested 
beyond  a  doubt  by  Varro  ( de  Be  Rud.  i.  37  ).  We 
stated  above  that  Janus  was  regarded  as  identical 
with  Sol,  but  this  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the 
case  originally,  for  it  is  related  that  the  wwship 
of  Janus  was  introduced  at  Rome  by  Romulas, 
whereas  that  of  Sol  was  instituted  by  Titus  Tatius 
(August  de  Civ.  Dei,  iv.  23),  and  the  priority  of 
the  worship  of  Janus  is  also  implied  in  the  sioiy 
related  by  Macrobius  {Sat.  i.  9).  Hence  we  must 
infer  that  the  two  divinities  were  identified  at  a 
later  period,  and  that  in  such  a  manner  that  tlw 
separate  idea  of  Sol  was  lost  in  that  of  Janua,  for 
we  find  few  traces  of  the  worship  of  Sol,  wkiU 
that  of  Janus  acquired  the  highest  importaaoe  in 
the  relii(ion  of  the  llomaiis.  Numa  in  his  ngnlatioii 
of  the  Roman  year  called  the  first  month  JaBoarins 


Jimu*  tbe  pauage  diI1«1  Jaou-.,  » 

ch  wfli  opc<»d 

in  timM  of  WIT.  and  claKd  wl„.„  i 

e  Romui  Anna 

nttod.     (Lit.  L  9  ;  Vano,  A-  /,,;, 
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.  ..  wilb  iwo  enlniKcf^  w*s  uiualiy  called 
•/iMW  Otminit,  Jania  Bifiait,  Janiu  Quiriiuu  or 
Porlae  btlii  ( Hoist  Carm.  \r.  15.  S  ;  Virg.  J». 
Tii.  607),anditoodaiJt>iAwiin  /^r^^ffum.  clow  bf 
theforuiD.  Alempteaf  Janaiv-iLsLullibyC-Dnilins 
in  ibe  lime  of  ths  fini  Punic  H.ir :  it  wu  iiMtoR4 
by  Au^iiutna,  and  dedicaUd  bt  Tiberiui.  (Tacit. 
Jima.  a.  IS.)  Niebuhr  {Hi^-of  U,.i.lc,  y,.\.  j.  p.  SD'J, 
3d  edit.)  eipiaint  tbe  objecti  iii  tlif>  biriieit  Jnnu) 
(and  thou  of  tlie  olhen  in  a  'lujiliir  manner)  u 
foDowi:  -  When  (be  two  cilict  ( ih-M  .,f  the  Roman. 
on  tbe  Palatine,  and  that  of  \W  »nbint>  un  the 
l^itiaal)  weie  united  on  teniii,  uf  i^i|tia]ity,  lliey 
built  tbe  double  Janua,  on  Iho  rr>!i(I  lending  (rum 
the  Quirinal  to  the  Paktium,  wiiii  a  door  bicing 
cull  of  tbe  eiliet,u  the  gate  nr  ihc  double  buriet 
which  Hpanted  their  libertk'i.  It  wiu  open  in 
tinw  of  wu,  that  raccoui  miglit  pau  from  one  to 
tbe  other,  aod  ihnt  during  peaii? ;  wbolher  for  the 
poipoee  of  uerenting  an  unrtstrictvd  iotorcourwi 
OHI  of  which  quaneb  might  -.M-.^i;  or  ni  s  token 
thM,  though  nnited,  they  wei^.  <];,ttiuct.''  Hut  if 
thii  had  been  the  ca«e,  the  Iw..  ^nti'i  nould  necec 
uriljr  baTB  laced  the  nailh  and  iniilh.  wbertai,  ac- 
conlmg  to  the  eipmt  teitlmouv  i>f  I'racopiui  (fli-Zf. 
«oa.i.25),thei»'D(!ale«,MV..l!  Liailie  Iwo-laced 


that  the  Janui  Geminni  oi 
dinary  gate  of  the  city,  bi 
tiiumphalii,  uied  Dtdy  an 


of  the  cilj,  might  m 
Maciub.  Sal.  u  9.)  Thii  io-nu-i  i^aie  u 
timei  often  called  a  temple,  but  ;in>!ia!ily  tu 
•enie  of  the  wozd,  that  i»,  a*  a  n-Kreil  pli 


>liially  that  the 
J,  the  tinfeguBid 


brought  to  Rome  after  (he  co: 
towa  of  Falerii  (Serv.  ad  A 
c),  and  wn*  Iheie  imitated,  fur 


kindei 


•led  at 


.  of  Ncr 


I.)  Whether  the  Etnucan'iliviiiily  niUi  two  or 
foiiT  bcea  waa  originally  the  --^liji!  la  thti  Roman 
Janu  ii  uncenain,  but  it  wa*  m  iiiLi  late  rcry  ua- 
tund  for  the  Romani  to  hh  in  I1..11  ti>i'ir  own  Janua. 
and  to  ideutiT;  the  two.  Tl.,'  iil.niity  of  Janat 
with  the  Sun  wai  conunanly  i:i{ii<.'uni  by  hit  in- 
dicating  with  the  tingen  of  ili>-  right  hand  the 
nnmber  300,  and  with  tboae  o£  the  left  (be  nURibei 
65(Plin.  Il.N.  ixiir.  7),  aiiJ  in  biier  tunes  liy 
hii  counting  in  hi)  right  band  :Wfl  fch\,\ct^  and  in 
hii  Mt  65.  (U  Lydnt,  dt  Alr^t.  i.  4.)  In  lume 
te|>reM(ilatioiii  he  held  in  hit  tigh  i  hand  a  ilalT  or 
•ceptre,  and  in  bi>  left  a  iiey  (di-.  FaO.  t.  fl9  j 
arnip.  L.  I.jdm,  I.  a),  by  wbiJi  he  i»  njnubolitally 
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ofheaTeufUr.fuif.i.  135);  hence  ht 
the  ninuimea  of  Palriaa  or  Pafk/cwi.  and  Oanw 
orCIuinH.  (Or. /W.L  ]S9jServ.  ml  .aea.  iii. 
610  i  Macmb.  I.  e.  ;  h.  IjAilt,  dt  Mm.  i*.  1.} 
Although  in  the  daaucal  age  the  Romani  than^ 
■cWei  aiDwcd  that  Janui  whi  peculiar  to  Ifaem- 
wlvcf  [til.  Fail,  i  90),  jot  wo  Hnd  nt  a  later  pe- 
riod, when  Janni  was  regnrdeil  a*  the  god  of  all 
entnncei  and  galea,  thai  he  wiu  idi'ulilied  wiLli 
Apiilto  huftSat.  (Macrob.  L  c.)  We  pau  OTtt  k 
Hiiei  of  arbilisry  etymologiod  and  pbiloophical 
■p«cuhUJona  (aee  Vaixo.  op.  AugiKi.  dt  C\v.  Dri, 
vii.  9  ;  I'Vatiu,  i.  o.  Cboa),  and  merely  rrniack, 
that  no  nation  of  asiiquity  attributed  auch  iuiporl- 
atice  to  the  beginning  of  a  woik  or  andertaking  at 
lUo  Rocoaui,  wbo  believed  thai  the  pnigrew  and 


etnagiec 


iti  beginning,  (liellina, ..  13  j  Plin.  H.  N.  i 
S.)  Janua  waa  Ibe  god  of  [be  beginning  of  eiory- 
thiiig :  he  pmtecled  the  beginning  uf  all  occupation* 
and  acliiuia  a*  welt  a*  of  human  life,  whcDCS 
called  Coiuiviut  (a  emaenmio,  or  coua- 
liaOn;  Moenb.  &A  i.  9 ;  TertulL  ad  Nol.  ii. 
11).  Hence,  wbeoenei  n  civil  or  luilitary  under- 
taking dill  net  anecced,  it  wni  attributed  to  Kiiiia 
fault  in  the  manner  of  begititiiiig  it.  and  woa  rr»- 
^ucnlly  Ciunmeuced  afredi.  (Of.  FaiL  i.  179.)  It 
was  indeed  Jupiter  who  by  augury  auictianed 
every  undertaking,  but  ita  beginning  depended  ou 
the  bleaiing  of  Jaou*  ;  hence  theae  two  divinitie* 
wen  invoked  ArM  in  every  undertaking,  and  In  all 
pfftjer*  their  namoa  were  mentioned  firaL  The 
fiurt  dE  the  name  of  Janui  being  pronouncrd  even 
bcfuK  that  of  Japtlrr,  and  thai  aanrding  to  tra- 
dition Janoa  waa  in  Italy  bclbre  any  nf  the  olhor 
god*,  and  that  he  dedicated  templea  tu  thrm  (Mn- 
Ov,  F>ul.  i.  70  ;  I4.  Lydua.  dt  Mrw.  iv, 
~  dtOriff.flml.  Rom,i),\t\>aitK<i}ia 


■notdnnce  with  the  idea  of  (he  god,  he  Uing  th 
ginning  of  every  thing  ;  but  it  doet  not  follow 


aver  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  penplg  olfered 
BBcriGcea  la  him  on  the  fiint  day  of  iho  year,  and 
prieau  oSbred  tacriUco  to  hnn  on  twelve  altan,  aa 
the  b^iuiier  of  the  Iwelte  montht,  and  pnywl  Is 
him  at  tbe  comnienoeDieal  of  erery  day.  (Vam, 
on.  Jl/ocmi.  I,  e. ;  P.  Vict.  Htg.  Uri.  alv. }   A*  lbs 

mcinlh  were  ncted  10  Jiuio,Janu* 
lanoniiii,  and  in  reference  to  hi* 

le  beginBing  of  every  day,  be  waa 
.   On  ni  


kalenda  of  ev 
wa*  tnmaffli 
pretiding  dvi 


lajml 


na>  the  prineipnl  festival  of  the  god,  people  look 
eaie  that  all  ihey  tlianghi,  (aid,  and  did,  n-aa  puK 
and  bvonrable,  lincc  every  thing  «u  oiDinoo*  for 
(he  occunences  of  tbe  whole  yew.  Hence  the 
people  wore  leitivB  ganucBtii,  al      '      '   ' 


with  word)  of  a  bvuuiable  imparl,  guvt  proaentatn 
one  another,  and  peifwDiFd  aome  pari  of  wbol  Ihey 
intended  to  do  in  the  caurw)  of  the  yiVi  •wqv^aiaii 
eaou.  (Coluinrtla,  J*  Rt  RihI.  11.  H  ;  Senec 
^nit.  83  ;  Or.  Fail.  i.  IGB.)  The  prtwmu  tua- 
aialed  of  aweetmeati,  auah  aa  gill  datea,  6^1, 
honey  c^e^  and  copper  colna,  aboiviug  tin  ooa  aid* 
the  douUe  head  of  Janu*  and  on  Iha  Bthat  a  ahip. 
(Ov. /'<uLi.  lUa,&c.,aiWt  Plin.  M  ;^.  ixliL  s, 
1 3 1  Mutial,  viii.  33,  liil.  27  ;  Pint.  Qua*t.  /turn. 
p.  2H  i  Mactob.  &f.  i.  7 ;  I-  Lydni.  J*  .Voiu,  iv. 
2.)    The  fenanl  nan*  fitr  Ibow  i>n> 
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ttmae.  The  sacrifices  offered  to  Janus  consisted 
of  cakes  (called  junua^),  barley,  incense,  and  wine. 
(Ov.  Fast  i.  75,  128,  172  ;  Festus,  «.  r.  jaitual ; 
Lo  Lydus,  de  Afens.  iv.  2  ;  Buttmann,  Ueber  den 
Janusj  in  his  M^hologus^  vol.  ii.  pp.  70 — 92  ;  Har^ 
tung,  Dif.  lielig.  d,  Rom.  voL  ii.  p.  218,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

I  A'PETUS  (*Iair«T<Js),  a  son  of  Uranus  and  Ge, 
a  Titan  and  brother  of  Cronus,  Oceanus,  Coeus, 
Hyperion,  Tethys,  Rhea,  &c.  (Apollod.  L  1.  $  3  ; 
Diod.  V.  ^Q.)  According  to  Apollodorus  (i.  2.  §  3) 
he  married  Asia,  the  daughter  of  his  brother  Oce- 
anus, and  became  by  her  the  father  of  Atlas,  Pro- 
metheus, Epimetheus,  and  Menoetius,  who  was 
•lain  by  Zeus  in  the  war  against  the  Titans,  and 
shut  up  in  Tartanis.  Other  traditions  call  the  wife 
of  lapetus  Clymeue,  who  was  likewise  a  daughter 
of  Oceanus,  and  others  again  Tethys,  Asopis,  or 
Libya.  (lies.  Theog.  507,  &c. ;  Tzetz.  ad  Lycoph, 
1277  ;  Orph.  Fmgm.  viii.  21,  &c. ;  Virg.  Creorg.  i. 
279.)  Hyginua,  who  confounds  the  Titans  and 
Gigantes,  makes  lapetus  a  Giant,  and  calls  him  a 
son  of  Tartarus.  According  to  Homer  (//.  viii. 
479)  lapetus  is  imprisoned  with  Cronus  in  Tar- 
tarusy  and  Silius  It^ilicus  (xii.  148,  &c.)  relates 
that  he  is  buried  under  the  island  of  Inarime. 
IJeing  the  £ither  of  Prometheus,  he  was  regarded 
by  the  Greeks  as  the  ancestor  of  the  human  race. 
His  descendants,  Prometheus,  Atlas,  and  others, 
are  often  designated  by  the  patronymic  forms  la- 
petidae  (cv),  Japetionuiae  (cv),  and  the  feminine 
lapetumis.  (Hes.  Theog.  528  ;  Ov.  Ahi.  iv.  631 ; 
Pind.  Ot.  ix.  59  ;  comp.  Voelcker,  Mythulog.  des 
Japeiischen  GeschlechieSj  p.  4,  &c.)  Another  my- 
thical personage  of  the  same  name,  the  father  of 
Buphagus,  is  mentioned  by  Pausanias  (viii.  27. 
§11).  [L.  S.] 

I A  PIS,  or,  iis  Ilcinsius  proposes  to  read,  lapyx, 
was  a  son  of  lasus,  and  a  favourite  jnf  Apollo,  who 
wanted  to  confer  upon  him  the  gift  of  prophecy, 
the  lyre,  &c. ;  but  lapis,  wishing  to  prolong  the 
life  of  his  father,  preferred  the  more  tranquil  art  of 
healing  to  all  the  others.  He  also  cured  Aeneas  of 
the  wound  he  had  received  in  the  war  against  I^- 
tinus.  (Virg.  Ae».  xii.  391,  with  Hcyne's  Jix- 
curifus  iv.  on  Aon.  xii.)  [  L.  S.  ] 

lAPYX  ('I«{iru4),  a  son  of  Lycaon  and  brother 
of  Daunius  and  Peucetius,  who  went  as  leaders  of 
a  colony  to  Italy.  (Anton.  Lib.  31.)  According  to 
others,  lapyx  was  a  Octan,  and  a  brother  of  Ica- 
dius  (Scrv.  ad  Avn.  iii.  332),  or  a  son  of  Daedalus 
and  a  Cretan  woman,  from  whom  the  Cretans  who 
mifjrated  to  Italy  derived  the  name  of  lapyges. 
(Strab.  vi.  pp.  279, 282 ;  A  then.  xii.  p.  523  ;  Herod, 
vii.  17<> ;  lleyne,  ad  Virg.  Acn.  xi.  247.)   [L.  S.] 

I.ARBAS,  a  king  and  priest  of  the  Gaetulians, 
in  Nortiiem  Africa,  and  a  son  of  Jupiter  Ammon 
by  a  Libyan  nj-niph.  He  built  many  niagniticent 
temples  to  his  father,  and  desired  to  marry  Dido 
on  her  arrival  in  Africa.  He  was  so  pressing  in 
demanding  the  hand  of  Dido,  that  the  queen,  who 
would  not  marry  him,  according  to  some  traditions, 
saw  no  other  way  of  escape  except  by  self-destruc- 
tion. (Virg.  Acn.  iv.  190',  Ac.  ;  Ov.  llemid.  vii. 
125  ;  AuMMi.  Ej'iifr.  118  ;  Justin,  xviii.  (».)   [L.  S.] 

JA'RDANKS"(*Ia^<i»'»?s)^  a  king  of  Lydia,and 
&thcr  of  Oniphale,  who  is  hence  called  nympha 
lanlanis.  (Api)llod.  ii.  (J.  §  3  ;  Ov.  JIvroid.  ix. 
103.)  Herodotus  (i.  7)  calls  the  Heracleid;ie  in 
Lydia  descendants  of  Ilenicled  and  a  female  slave 
of  lardaiiu.*^  [L.  S.J 

lASION   "laalwv),  al»o  called  lasius,  was,  ac- 
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cording  to  some,  a  son  of  Zens  aod  Electn,  the 
daughter  of  Atlas,  and  a  brother  of  DBidaniit 
(Apollod.  iii.  12.  §  1  ;  Serv.  ad  Jem.  i.  384  ;  Hea. 
Tiheog.  970  ;  Ov.  Amor.  iii.  10,  25)  ;  but  othen 
called  him  a  son  of  CorythoB  and  Elcctrs,  of  Zens 
and  the  nymph  Hemera,  or  of  ilithyint,  or  of 
Minos  and  the  nymph  Pyronia.  (SchoL  ad  TVo- 
crif.  iii.  30  ;  Scrv.  ad  Acn.  iiL  167  ;  Eostath.  ad 
Horn.  p.  1528  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  270.)  At  the  wed- 
ding of  his  sister  Harmonia,  Demetcr  fell  in  love 
with  him,  and  in  a  thrice-ploughed  field  {rpiiroXos) 
she  became  by  him  the  mother  of  Pluton  or  Fla- 
tus in  Crete,  in  consequence  of  which  Zeut  killed 
him  with  a  flash  of  lightning.  (Hom.  Od.  t. 
125,  &c.  ;  lies.  Theog.  969,  &c.  ;  Apollod.  /.&; 
Diod.  V.  49,  77  ;  Tzetz.  ad  Lycopk.  29  ;  Conon, 
Narrai.  21.)  According  to  Servius  {ad  Aen.  iiL 
167),  lasion  was  slain  by  Dardanui,  and  ac- 
cording to  HyginuB  (Fab*  250)  he  was  killed  by 
his  own  horset,  whereas  others  represent  him  aa 
living  to  an  advanced  age  as  the  husband  of  De- 
metcr. (Ov.  Met.  ix.  421,  &c.)  In  some  tra- 
ditions Eetion  is  mentioned  as  the  only  brother  of 
Dardanus  (Schol  ad  Apolion.  Rhod.  i.  916 ;  Tzetz. 
ad  Lycoj^.  219),  whence  some  critics  have  inferred 
that  lasion  and  Eetion  are  only  two  names  for  the 
same  person.  A  further  tradition  states  that  la- 
sion and  Dardnnus,  being  driven  from  their  home 
by  a  Hood,  went  fix>m  Italy,  Crete,  or  Arcadia,  to 
Samothrace,  whither  he  carried  the  Palladium,  and 
where  Zeus  himself  instructed  him  in  the  mysteries 
of  Demeter.  (Serv.  ad  Aen.  iii.  15,  107,  viL  207  ; 
Dionys.  i.  61;  Diod.  v.  48;  Strab.  viL  p.  331; 
Conon,  /.  r. ;  Steph.  Byz.  «.  v.  Adpiawot.)  Accord- 
ing to  Eustathius  (aef  Hom.  p.  1528),  lasion,  being 
inspired  by  Demeter  and  Cora,  travelled  about  in 
Sicily  and  many  other  countries,  and  every  where 
taught  the  people  the  mysteries  of  Demeter. 
(Muller,  Orchom.  pp.  140,  260,  i52  ;  Voelcker, 
Mt/thof.  des  Japct.  ire»chiechtes,  p.  94.)     [L.  S.] 

I A  SI  US.      [IA8ION.] 

I A  SO  ('Iturw),  i.  e.  Recovery,  a  daughter  of  Aa- 
clepius  or  Amphiaraus,  and  »istcr  of  Hygieia,  waa 
wor$liip])cd  as  the  goddess  of  recovery  ;  and  in  the 
temple  of  Amphiaraus  at  Oropus  a  part  of  the  altar 
was  dedicated  to  her,  in  common  with  Aphrodite, 
Panaceia,  Hvgieia,  and  Athena  Paeonia.  (Pani. 
i.  34.  §  2  ;  Aristoph.  Plut.  701,  with  the  Schol. ; 
Uesych.  ».  r.)  [L.  8.] 

JASON  (*ld(rwv),  i.e.  the  healer  or  atoner,  a 
name  which  the  hero  was  said  to  have  .received 
from  Cheiron,  his  instructor,  having  before  been 
called  Diomedes.  (Pind.  Pyth.  iv.  221,  with  the 
Schol.)  The  chief  exploits  of  this  hero  are  related 
in  the  article  argonai'tab,  and  we  therefore  con- 
fine ourselves  now  to  his  p«.>rsonal  history.  Accord- 
ing to  the  ccmimon  tradition,  he  was  a  son  of  Aeson 
and  Polymede,  and  belonged  to  the  fiimily  of  the 
Aeolidae  at  lolcus.  The  name  of  his  mother,  how^ 
ever,  i«  different  in  the  different  writers,  either  Poly- 
mele  (Schol.  ad  Horn.  Od.  xii.  70),  Amphinomo 
(Diod.  iv.  50),  Alcimede  (Apolion.  Rhod.  i.  232^ 
Polyphcnie  (Schol.  ad  A/)olion.  RIvxl.  i.  45),  -Ame  or 
Searphi'  (Tzetz.  ad  Lt/itt}ih.  872),  or  Rhoco  (Tzets. 
Chil.  vii.  980).  After  the  death  of  Crctheus,  the 
founder  of  lolcuit  and  father  of  Aeson,  Peliaa,  the 
nephew,  or,  according  to  others,  a  brother  of  Jason, 
ruled  at  lolcus.  Pelias  was  toldbv  an  onclo  that 
he  should  be  killed  by  a  descendant  of  Aeolus,  and 
therefore  put  to  death  all  the  Aeolidae ;  but  Jaaon, 
whof>e  grandfiEither,  Cretheut,  had  been  the  eldett 
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of  AeoluA,  and  who  waa  on  that  account  like- 
wiie  destined  to  die,  waa  saved  by  his  own  rela- 
tiTet,  who  lamented  over  him  as  though  he  were 
deftd,  and  entrusted  him  to  Cheiron  to  be  educated. 
(Pind.  Nem,  iii.  94.)     Pelias  was  now  advised  by 
an  oracle  to  be  on  his  guard  against  a  man  with 
only  one  shoe.     Once  when  Pelias  offered  up  a  sa- 
crifice to  Poseidon,  he  invited  among  others  Jason. 
The  latter  arrived  with  only  one  sandal,  having 
lost  the  other  in  crossing  the  river  Anaums,  on  the 
banks  of  which  he  lived  as  a  peasant.     Another 
tradition  represents  Jason  as  coming  in  Magnesian 
costume  from  Mount  Pelion.    (Pind.  PytJu  iv.  140 ; 
Apollod.  i.  9.  §  16.)  Instead  of  the  river  Anaurus, 
others  jnention  the  Evenus  or  Enipeus,  and  it  is 
added  that  Hera,  being  in  love  with  Jason,  assumed 
the  appearance  of  an  old  woman,  and  standing  on 
the  bank  of  the  river,  requested  him  to  carry  her 
across,  and  that  Jason  in  so  doing  lost  one  of  hb 
sandals.     (Hygin.  FoA.  13.)     o£ers  again  relate 
that  Jason,  uninvited  by  Pelias,  came  from  Mount 
Pelion  to  lolcus,  found  his  aged  father  Aeson  still 
alive,  and  demanded  the  throne  of  Pelias,  who  had 
usurped  it,  or  had  undertaken  the  government  as 
the  guardian  of  Jason.     (SchoL  ad  Horn.  Od.  xii. 
70.)   Pelias  consented  to  surrender  the  throne,  but 
demanded  of  Jason   to  remove  the  curse  which 
rested  on  the  family  of  the  Aeolidae,  by  fetching 
the  golden  fleece,  and  soothing  the  spirit  of  Phrixus. 
(Pind.  Pyih.  iv.  109,  &c  ;  Diod.  iVy  40.)     The 
common  story,  however,  goes  on  to  say  that  on  the 
arrival  of  Jason  at  lolcus,  Pelias  remembered  the 
oracle  about  the  man  with  one  shoe,  and  asked 
Jason  what  he  would  do  if  he  were  told  by  an 
oracle  that  he  should  be  killed  by  one  of  his  sub- 
jects?    Jason,  on  the  suggestion  of  Hera,  who 
hated  Pelias,  answered,  that  he  would  send  him 
out  to  fetch  the  golden  fleece.     Pelias  accordingly 
ordered  Jason  to  fetch  the  golden  fleece,  which  was 
in  the  possession  of  king  Aeetes  in  Colchis,  and 
was  guarded  by  an  ever-watchful  dragon.     At  the 
request  of  Jason,  Aigus,  a  son  of  Phrixus  or  Ares- 
tor,  built  the  ship  Argo,  and  the  principal  heroes  of 
Greece  being  invited  to  join  the  expedition,  Jason 
and  his  companions  embarked  at  lolcus.      They 
first  landed  in  Lemnos,  which  was  governed  by 
Hypaipyle,  by  whom  Jason  became  the  father  of 
Eunens  and  Nebrophonus  (or,  as  others  call  him, 
Deiphilus,  or  Thoas ;  Hygin.  Fab,  15  ;  Ilom.  //. 
vii.  4G8).     After  many  adventures,  Jason  and  his 
companions   arrived   in   Culchts,  the  kingdom  of 
Aeett^s.     While  Jii<«on  was  meditating  upon  the 
manner  in  which  he  might  fulHl  the  conditions 
under  which  Aectes  had  pn)mi&cd  to  surrender  the 
golden  fleece,  the  i^orceress  Medeia,  the  daughter  of 
Aeetes  and  Idyia,  fell  in  love  with  him,  and  from 
fear  lest  he  should  he  killed  by  the  brazen-footed 
and  fire-breathing  bulls  whom  Jason  was  to  yoke 
to  a  plough,  bhe  promised  to  assist  him,  and  sur- 
render the  Hecce  to  him,  if  he  would  take  an  oath 
that  he  would  make  her  his  wife,  and  take  her  to 
Greece.     When  Jason  promised  to  do  so,  Medeia 
gave  him  an  ointment,  with  which  he  was  to  anoint 
his  body,  shield  and  spear,  and  which  was  to  make 
him  for  one  day  invulnerable  by  fire  and  iron.   She 
further  informed  him,  that  from  the  teeth  of  the 
dragon  which  he  was  to  sow  in  the  field  ploughed 
with  the  above-mentioned  bull,  armed  men  would 
rise  against  him,  and  she  commanded  him  to  throw 
•tones  among  them,  adding,  that  as  they  would 
fight  about  those  stones,  they  would  destroy  one 
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another,  or  it  would  be  easy  for  him  to  destroy 
them.    Jason  now  succeeded  in  doing  ■•  ho  wao 
bid  by  Aeetes,  but  the  latter,  noTerthewsSy  lefiuod 
giving  up  the  golden  fleece,  for  he  had  formed  tho 
secret  plan  of  burning  the  ship  Axgo,  and  dostroT- 
ing  the  Argonauts.    But  Medeia  prevented  this, 
and  in  the  night  she  conducted  her  beloved  to  the 
fleece,  sent  the  dragon  to  sleep,  and  havinff  taken 
possession  of  the  fleece,  she  embarked  with  Jason 
in  the  ship  Aigo.    Her  brother  Absyrtus  Accom- 
panied them.    According  to  some,  Jason,  previoos 
to  his  departure,  fought  with  Aeetes,  and  killed 
him,  and  Jason,  who  was  wounded,  was  cured  by 
Medeia.    (Diod.  iv.  4,  8.)    But,  according  to  the 
common  story,  Aeetes  pursued  the  fugitives,  and  as 
he  was  near  overtaking  them,  Medeia  killed  her 
brother  Absyrtus,  and  scattered  the  parts  of  his 
body  into  the  sea  as  she  fled.    The  collecting  of 
these  scattered  limbs  detained  Aeetes  ;  Jason  and 
Medeia  thus  escaped,  and  Aeetes  buried  the  col- 
lected limbs  of  Absyrtus  in  a  place  which  was 
hence  called  Tomi  (pieces,  from  riiiam\  Steph. 
Bys.  «. «.  Tofif^f).    The  Argonauts  were  subse- 
quently purified  by  Circe  from  the  murder  of  Ab- 
syrtus.   When  they  arrived  in  the  island  of  the 
Phaeacians,  the  Cokhians  who  had  been  sent  out 
in  their  pursuit  overtook  them,  and  demanded  the 
surrender  of  Medeia.    Aldnous  promised  to  give 
her  up,  in  case  of  her  not  being  actually  mairied 
to  Jason,  and  Arete,  the  wife  of  Aldnoos,  contrived 
to  hurry  the  marriage,  in  order  to  aroid  the  ne- 
cessity of  surrendering  Medeia.    At  length  Jason 
and  Medeia  arrived  at  lolcus.    According  to  Orid 
(Met.  viL  16*2,  Ac.),  Jason  found  hb  aged  fother 
Aeson  still  alive,  and  Medeia  made  him  young 
again  ;  but  according  to  the  common  tradition,  Pe- 
lus,  not  believing  thiat  the  Argonauts  would  ever 
return,  had  in  the  mean  time  resolved  to  kill  Aeson. 
But  the  latter  begged  to  be  permitted  to  put  an  end 
to  his  own  life,  drank  the  blood  of  a  bull  whidi 
he  sacrificed,  and  thus  died.      Jasonli  mother 
cursed  Pelias  for  this  crime,  and  made  away  with 
herself  (Diod.  iv.  50) ;  and  Pelias  killed  her  waat- 
riving  young  son  Promachus.    After  the  perpetnh 
tion  of  these  crimes  Jason  arrived,  and  delivered 
the  fleece  to  Pelias.    He  then  defeated  the  ship 
Argo  to  Poseidon  on  the  Isthmus,  and  calkd  upon 
Medeia  to  take  vengeance  on  Pelias.    Medeia  pre- 
vailed on  the  daughten  of  Pelias  to  cut  their  fother 
to  pieces  and  boil  them,  pretending  that  thereby 
they  would  restore  hun  to  youth  and  vigour,  as  she . 
had  before  changed  a  ram  into  a  lamb,  by  boiling 
the  dissected  ports  of  hb  body  in  a  cauldron.    But 
Pelias  remained  dead,  and  his  son  Acastns  expelled 
Jason  and  Medeia  from  lolcua.  According  to  othcff 
traditiona,  Jason,  after  having  taken  vengeance  on 
Pelias,  spared  tlie  other  memben  of  the  fimiiiy, 
and  even  raised  Acastus  to  the  throne.    (Diod.  ir. 
52,  &c. ;  Hygin.  Fab,  24.)    The  earliest  legends 
do  not  mention  Jason^  expulsion  from  lolcus,  for 
Hesiod  (Tkeog,  982,  &c)  simply  relates  that  Jason 
returned  to  lolcus,  and  became  by  Medeia  the  fi^ 
ther  of  Medeius,  who  was  educated  by  Cheinm  on 
the  neighbouring  Pelion.    But  aooocding  to  the 
common  account,  Jason  and  Medeia  went  from 
lolcus  to  Corinth,  where  they  lived  happr  for  « 
period  of  ten  years,  until  Creon,  king  of  )rhelies» 
betrothed  hb  daughter  Glance  or  Otmam  to  Jason, 
and  thus  led  him  to  desert  Medefau    Medeia  in- 
voked the  gods  by  whom  Jason  had  swon  to  \m 
fiuthfnl  to  lur,  and  sent  lo 
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ment  and  diadem.  When  the  latter  put  on  the 
garment,  she,  together  with  her  father,  was  con- 
samed  by  the  poisonous  fire  that  issued  from  the 
vestment.  Medeia  also  killed  her  children  by  Jason, 
vix.  Merroerus  and  Phercs,  and  then  (led  in  a  cha- 
riot drawn  by  winged  dragons,  the  gift  of  Helios, 
to  Athens.  Her  younger  children  she  placed,  pre- 
vious to  her  flight,  as  suppliants  on  the  altar  of 
Hera  Acraea,  but  the  Corinthians  took  them  away 
and  put  them  to  death.  (Apollod.  i.  9.  §  16  ;  Ov. 
Met.  vii. ;  Tzetz.  cui  Lycojih.  175  ;  Eurip.  M^eia; 
Pind.  Pyth,  iv. ;  ApoUon.  Rhod.  Aryan,)  Acconl- 
ing  to  Diodorus  (iv.  54),  Medeia  set  the  royal 
palace  at  Corinth  on  fire,  in  which  Creon  and 
Glauce  were  burnt,  but  Jason  escaped ;  further,  she 
had  three  sons,  Thessalus,  Alciraenes,  and  Ther- 
Bnnder,  the  two  last  of  whom  were  killed,  whereas 
Thessalus,  who  escaped,  afterwards  became  the 
ruler  of  lolcus.  Medeia  herself  first  escaped  to 
Thebes,  where  she  cured  Heracles,  and  afterwards 
to  Athens.  The  Ccirliest  accounts  we  have  do  not 
mention  ^ledeia^s  murder  of  her  children,  but  re- 
present her  as  a  priestess  at  Corinth,  where  she 
was  killed  by  the  Corinthians  (Aelian,  V,  H.  v.  in 
fin.) ;  and  Pausanias  (ii.  3,  in  fin.)  relates,  that 
after  the  death  of  Corinthus,  Medeia  was  invited 
from  lolcus,  and  ruled  over  Corinth,  as  her  lawful 
patemid  inheritance,  in  conjunction  with  Jason. 
Medeia  concealed  her  children  in  the  temple  of 
Hera,  hoping  thereby  to  make  them  immortal ;  but 
Jason,  indignant  at  this  conduct,  deserted  her,  and 
returned  to  lolcus,  whereupon  Medeia  also  quitted 
Corinth,  leaving  the  goveniment  to  Sisyphus.  Ja- 
son is  also  mentioned  among  the  Calydonian  hunters 
(.Apollod.  i.  8.  §  2) ;  and  it  is  further  stated,  that 
lie  and  the  Dioscuri  joined  Pcleus,  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  him  in  taking  vengeance  on  Astyduiueui, 
the  wife  of  Acastus,  and  conquered  and  destroyed 
lolcus.  (SchoL  ad  Pind,  Nem.  iii.  55 ;  Apullod. 
iii.  13.  §  7.)  Ljiter  writers  represent  Jason  as 
having  in  the  end  l)C(*onic  reconciled  to  Medeia,  as 
having  returned  with  her  to  Colchis,  and  as  having 
there  restored  Aeetes  to  his  kingdom,  of  which  he 
had  been  deprived.  (Tacit.  Ann.  vi.  34  ;  Justin, 
xlii.  2.)  The  death  of  Jason  is  also  rehited  differ^ 
ently  ;  for,  according  to  some,  he  made  away  with 
himself  from  grief  (Diod.  iv.  b^)^  and,  according 
to  others,  he  svas  crushed  by  the  poop  of  the  ship 
Argo,  under  which  he  laid  down  on  the  advice 
of  Medeia,  and  which  fell  upon  him.  (SchoU  on 
the  Argument  of  Eurip.  Med.)  He  was  wor- 
shipped ai  a  hero  in  several  parts  of  the  ancient 
worid  (Strab.  xi.  pp.  520,  531) :  his  marriage  with 
Medeia  was  represented  on  the  chest  of  Cypselus. 
(Paua.  v.  18.  §  I.)  [L.  S.] 

J-'VSON  ('Iao-«i'),  tyrant  of  Pherae  and  Tugus 
of  Thessaly  {Diet,  of  A  tit iq.  ».  r.  '/(/yu^),  was  pro- 
bablv  the  son  of  LvcuniHON,  who  established  a 
tynniny  on  the  ruins  of  aristocracy  at  Pherae, 
about  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesinn  war,  and  aimed 
at  dominion  overall  the  Thes«ilians.  (Xen.  J/elt. 
ii.  'X  §  4  ;  Diod.  xiv.  82.)  From  this  passage  of 
Diodorus  we  know  tliat  Lycophron  was  still  alive 
in  li.  <;.  3.05,  but  we  cannot  tix  the  exact  time  at 
which  Jason  succeeded  him,  n«>r  do  wo  find  any- 
tliing  recorded  <if  tiie  hitler  till  to-.vards  the  close 
of  his  life.  AVyttcnbach,  however  {ml  Plut.  Mor. 
p.  8.0,  c),  may  possibly  be  riglit  in  his  conjecture 
tlijit  the  Prometheus  who  is  mentioned  by  Xeno- 
phun  ai  engaged  in  struggles  ngainst  the  old  aristo- 
cratic families  of  Thcs»aly,  with  the  aid  of  Critias,  ■ 
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was  no  other  than  Jason.  (Xen.  Mem.  i.  2. 1 24« 
Hdl.  ii.  3.  §  36  ;  Schneid.  ad  loc)  It  is  at  leut 
certain  that  the  surname  in  queition  could  not 
have  been  applied  more  appropriately.  He  not 
only  adopted,  but  expanded  the  ambitious  dengnf 
of  Lycophron,  and  he  advanced  towards  the  fiwil^ 
ment  of  his  schemes  ably,  eneigeticallr,  and  un- 
scrupulously. In  B.  c.  377  we  find  him  aiding. 
Theogenet  to  seize  the  Acropolis  of  Histioea  in 
Euboea,  from  which,  however,  the  latter  was  after- 
wards dislodged  by  the  lAcedaemoniani  under 
Therippidas  or  Herippidas.  (Diod.  xv.  30 ;  Palm, 
and  Wess.  ad  loc. ;  Casaub.  ad  Polyaen.  it  21.) 
In  B.C.  375  all  the  Thessalian  towns  had  been 
brought  under  Jason^i  dominion,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Pharsalus,  which  had  been  entrusted  by  toe 
citizens  to  the  direction  of  Poltdamas.  AJcetaa 
I.,  king  of  Epeirus,  was  associated  with  him  rather 
as  a  dependent  than  an  ally,  and  Thebea  was 
leagued  with  him  from  enmity  to  Sparta,  from 
which  latter  state,  though  it  had  supported  Lyco- 
phron (Diod.  xiv.  82),  he  held  aJoo^  probably  be- 
cause of  its  connection  with  Phanalus  (Xen.  Hdk 
vi.  L  §§  2,  13),  and  also  from  the  policy  of  taking 
the  weaker  side.  He  already  kept  in  his  pay  6000 
picked  mercenaries,  with  whoso  training  he  took 
personally  the  greatest  pains;  and  if  be  could 
unite  Thessaly  under  himself  as  Tagus,  it  would 
furnish  him,  in  addition,  with  a  force  of  6000 
cavalry  and  more  than  10,000  foot.  The  neifl^- 
bouring  tribes  would  yield  him  a  body  of  li^t- 
anued  troops,  with  which  no  others  could  cope. 
The  Theftsaliiui  Penestie  would  effectually  man  his 
ships,  and  of  these  he  would  be  able  to  build  a  (ar 
larger  number  than  the  Athenians,  as  he  might 
calculate  on  possessing  as  his  own  the  resources  of 
Macedonia  and  all  its  ship-timber.  If  once  there* 
fore  the  lord  of  Thessaly,  ho  might  fiiirly  hope  to 
become  the  master  of  Greece  ;  and  when  Greece 
was  in  his  power,  the  weakness  <^  the  Persian 
empire,  as  shown  especially  by  the  retreat  of  the 
Ten  Thousand  and  the  campaigns  of  Agesilaus  in 
Asia,  opened  to  him  an  unbounded  and  glorioua 
field  of  conquest.  (Xen.  IlelL  \*L  1.  §§4 — 12; 
comp.  Isocr.  ad  Phil.  p.  106,  c.  d. ;  Diod.  xv.  60  ; 
Val.  Max.  ix.  10,  Ext.  2.)  But  the  first  step  to 
be  taken  was  to  secure  the  dominion  of  Pharsalus. 
This  he  had  the  means  of  effecting  by  force,  but 
he  preferred  to  carry  his  point  by  n^otiation,  and 
accordingly,  in  a  personal  conference  with  Poly- 
damas,  he  candidly  set  before  him  the  nature  and 
.extent  of  his  plans  and  his  resources,  represented 
to  him  that  opposition  on  the  part  of  Pharsalus 
would  be  fruitless,  and  urged  him  therefore  to  use 
his  influence  to  bring  over  the  town  to  submission, 
promising  him  the  nighest  place,  exa'pt  his  own, 
in  power  and  dignity.  Polydamas  answered  that 
ho  could  not  honourably  accept  his  offer  without 
the  consent  of  Sparta,  with  which  be  was  in  alli- 
ance ;  and  Jason,  with  equal  frankness,  told  him  to 
Liy  the  state  of  the  case  before  the  Lacedaemonians, 
and  see  whether  they  could  adequately  support 
Pharsalus  ngaintit  his  power.  Polydamas  did  10, 
and  the  Lnct^inemonians  replied  that  they  were 
unable  to  give  the  required  help,  and  advised  him 
to  make  the  best  terms  he  could  for  himself  and 
his  stjite.  Polydamas  then  acceded  to  the  pro- 
posal of  Jason,  asking  to  be  allowed  to  retain  the 
citadel  of  Pharsalus  for  those  who  had  entrusted  it 
to  him,  and  promising  to  use  his  endeavours  to 
bring  the  town  into  alliance  with  bim,  and  to  aid 
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him  in  getting  himself  chosen  Tagus.     Soon  afWr 
this,  probably  in  B.  c.  374,  Jason  was  elected  to 
the  office  in  question,  and  proceeded  to  settle  the 
contingent  of  cavalry    and    heavy-armed    troopa 
which  each  Thessalian  city  was  to  furnish,  and  the 
amount  of  tribute  to  be  paid  by  the  irtp^oiKoi,  or 
subject  people.     He  also  entered  into  an  alliance 
with   Amyntas  II.,  king  of  Macedonia.     (Xen. 
HM.  YL  1.  §§  2—19 ;  Died.  xv.  60  ;  Plut.  Pol. 
Proee,  24,  Reg,  et  Imp.  Apoph,  Epatn.  13.).     In 
B.  c.  373  Jason  and  Alcetas  I.,  king  of  Epeirus, 
came  to  Athens,  with  which  they  were  both  in 
alliance  at  the  time,  to  intercede  on  behalf  of  Ti- 
ifOTHBUS,  who  was  acquitted,  on  his  trial,  in  a 
great  measure  through  their  influence.     (Dem.  c 
Tim.  pp.  1187,  1 190 ;  Com.  Nep.  Tim.  4  ;  comp. 
Rehdantx,  Vit,  Iphicr,,  Ckabr.y  Tim.  p.  91.)     In 
B.  c.  371,  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  the  Thebans 
sent  intelligence  of  it  to  Jason,  as  their  ally,  re- 
questing his  aid.     Accordingly,  he  manned  some 
triremes,  as  if  he  meant  to  go  to  the  help  of  the 
Thebans  by  sea ;  and  having  thus  thrown  the 
Phocians  off  their  guard,  marched  repidly  through 
their  country,  and  arrived  safely  at  Leuctra.    Here 
the  Thebans  were  anxious  that  he  should  join  them 
in   pressing  their  victory  over  the  enemy  ;  bat 
Jason  (who  had  no  wish  to  see  Thebes  any  more 
than  Sparta  in  a  commanding  position)  dissuaded 
them,  by  setting  forth  the  danger  of  driving  the 
Lacedaemonians  to  despair.     The  latter  he  per- 
suaded to  accept  a  truce,  which  would  enable  them 
to  secure  their  safety  by  a  retreat,  representing 
himself  as  actuated  by  a  kindly  feeling  towards 
them,  as  his  father  had  been  on  terms  of  friendship 
with  their  state,  and  he  himself  still  stood  to  them 
in  the  reUtion  of  proxenus.     Such  is  the  account 
of  Xenophon.    (Hell.  vi.  4.  $  20,  &c.)     According 
to  that  of  Diodorus,  Jason  arrived  before  the  battle, 
and  prevailed  on  both  parties  to  agree  to  a  truce, 
iu  consequence  of  which  the  Spartan  king,  Cleom- 
brotus,  drew  off  his  army  ;  but  Archidamus  had 
been  sent  to  his  aid  with  a  strong  reinforcement, 
and    the   two   commanders,   having  united   their 
forces  returned  to  Boeotia,  in  dcfiiuice  of  the  com- 
pact, and  were  then  defeated  at  Leuctra.     (Diod. 
zv.  54.)     This  statement,  however,  cannot  be  de- 
pended on.  (See  Wess.  ad  JJiod.  I.  c  ;  Thirlwall^i 
Greect^  voL  v.  p.  78,  note  ;  comp.  Schncid.  ad  Xen* 
Hi.lL  vi.  4.  §  5.)     On  his  return  through  Phocis, 
Jason  took  Hyampolisand  m  raged  its  land,  leaving 
the  rest  of  the  country  undisturbed.     He  also  de- 
molished the  fortifications  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
colony  of  lleraclcia  in  Trachinia,  which  commanded 
the  passage  from  Thetsaly  into  southern  Greece, 
evidently  (says  Xenophon)  entertaining  no  fear  of 
on  attack  on  his   own  country,  but  wishing  to 
keep  open  a  way  for  himself  should  he  find  it  ex- 
pedient to  march  to  the  south.     (Xen.  //(-//.  vi.  4. 
§  27  ;  comp.  Diod.  xv.  57,  who  refers  the  demoli- 
tion of  lleraclcia  to  B.  c  370.)     Jason  was  now  in 
a  position  which  held  out  to  him  every  prospect  of 
becoming  master  of  Greece.     The  Pythian  games 
were  approaching,  and  he  proposed  to  march  to 
Delphi  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  Thessalian  troops, 
and  to  preside  af.  the  festival.     Mngniticent  pre- 
parations were  nuide  for  this,  and  much  alarm  and 
suspicion  appear  to  have  Iteen  excited  throughout 
Greece.     The  Deiphians,  fearing  for  the  safety  of 
the  sacred  trea»ures,  consulted  the  oracle  on  the 
subject,  and  received  for  answer  that  the  god  him- 
self would  take  care  of  thorn.     (Comp.  Herod,  viii. 
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36 ;  Sold.  f.  V.  ^i»oi  /uk^ffn  ro9rm  atal  Xwtmh 
xSpeus.)  Jason,  having  made  all  hia  prepsntioiif, 
had  one  day  leriewed  hb  cavalry,  and  waa  ritting 
in  publie  to  rive  andience  to  all  eomen,  when  hie 
was  murdered  by  seven  youthi,  aoeoiding  to  Xeno- 
phon and  Ephoma,  who  drew  near  under  pretenos 
of  laying  a  private  dispute  before  him.  Two  of 
the  assassins  were  slain  by  the  bodr  guard,  the 
rest  escaped,  and  were  received  with  hononr  in  all 
the  Grecian  cities  to  which  ther  came — a  tnfficient 
proof  of  the  general  fear  which  the  ambitiona  de- 
signs of  Jason  had  excited.  The  fiust,  however, 
that  his  dynasty  continued  after  his  death  ahowa 
how  fully  he  had  consolidated  his  power  in  Thea- 
saly.  (Xen.  Heii.  vi  4.  §§  28»82.)  It  does  not 
clearly  appear  what  motive  hit  mnrderen  had  for 
the  deed.  Ephorus  (ap.  Diod,  xv.  60)  aieribed  it 
to  the  desire  of  distinction,  whieh  seema  to  point 
to  a  strong  political  feeling  againit  hb  rub ;  and 
this  is  confirmed  by  the  anecdote  of  a  fermer 
attempt  to  assassinate  him,  which  acddeBtallT 
saved  hia  life  by  opening  an  impostnme  from  which 
he  was  suffering,  and  on  which  hb  phyiidana  bad 
tried  their  skiU  in  vain.  (Cie.  d*  NmL  Dem:  iii 
28  ;  Val.  Max.  i.  8.  Ext.  6;  oomp.  Xen.  HeO.  vL 
1.  §  14;  Diod.  xt.  57.)  Vabrina  Mazimaa  (iz. 
10,  Ext  2)  telb  us  that  the  youtha  who  nnrdeted 
him  were  excited  by  revei^e  becanae  they  had 
been  punished  with  blowa  for  an  aasanlt  on  oom 
Taxillua,  a  gymnasiarch.  According  to  Diodonis 
(xv.  60),  some  accounts  mentioned  Jaaon^  own 
brother  and  successor,  Polydorus,  aa  his  murderer. 

An  insatiable  appetite  for  power — to  nae  hb  own 
metaphor — was  Jason*B  ralii^  passion  (Arist  PoL 
iii.  4,  ed.  Bekk.  1^  iruvnv  fr§  fti^  rvpawo!) ;  and 
to  gratify  this,  he  worked  peneveringly  and  with- 
out the  incnmbranoe  of  moral  scmi^ea,  by  any  and 
every  means.  With  the  chief  men  in  Uio  aevend 
states  of  Greece,  aa  e.  g.  with  Timothena  and  Palo* 
pidai  (Plut.  Pelop,  28),  he  cultivated  frbndlj  nlft- 
tions ;  and  the  story  told  by  Plntaivh  and  AelilMi 
of  the  rejection  of  hb  presenta  by  EpaminoBdMi 
showa  that  he  waa  ready  to  iwort  to  coiraptioB,  if 
he  saw  or  thought  he  saw  an  opportonitj.  (Phii. 
de  Gen.  Soc  14,  Jpopk,  Reg.  €t  Imp.,  Epam.  18  ; 
Ael.  V.  H.  zi  9.)  Wo  find  also  on  reeord  « 
maxim  of  his,  that  a  little  wrong  b  justifiable  for 
the  sake  of  a  great  good.  (Arist  RkeL  i.  12.  |  81 ; 
Pint  Pol,  Praec  24.)  He  b  represented  aa  baring 
all  the  qualifications  of  a  great  general  and  diplo- 
matist—aa  active,  temperate,  prudent,  capabb  of 
enduring  much  fistigue,  and  no  less  skilfol  than  Tb>> 
mistocles  in  concealing  hb  own  designs  and  pane* 
trating  those  of  hb  oiemies.  (Xen.  iUiL  vi.  1. 
§  6;  Diod.  XV.  60;  Cic  ds  C^I  i.  80.)  Faosankt 
telb  us  that  he  waa  an  admirer  of  the  rhetoric  of 
Gorgias  ;  and  among  hb  frienda  be  leckcoed  lao- 
crates,  whose  cherished  vision  of  (3reece  udtad 
against  Persia  made  him  afterwaida  the  dnpeef 
Philip.  (Pauiw  TL  17  ;  Isocr.  Ep.  ad  JmM.  FiL 
p.  418.)  [E.E.] 

JASON  (*Uviir),  litenvy.  1.  Of  Cyraie»  n 
Hellenist  Jew,  wrote  the  biatoiy  of  the  Mnwnbaea, 
and  of  the  wars  of  the  Jewa  against  Antiodma 
Epiphanes  and  hb  son  Enpator,  in  five  booka.  Hn 
must  therefore  have  written  after  &  c.  162.  Tbn 
second  book  of  Maccabeea,  in  the  Apocryphn,  witk 
the  exception  of  the  two  apnrioaa  episuai  at  tbn 
beginning,  b  an  abridgement  of  the  warit  ef  Jaaan. 
(2  Maccab.  ii.  21—24  ;  Pridttuu^  Cliinifan,  tpoL 
iu.  pp.  264,  265,  ed.  1729.) 
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2.  Of  Nysa,  a  Stoic  philosopher,  bod  of  Menc- 
crateB,  and,  on  the  mother^s  side,  grandson  of  Posi- 
doniuB,  of  whom  also  he  was  the  disciple  and 
successor.  He  therefore  flourished  after  the  middle 
of  the  first  century  B.  c.  (Clinton,  Fastif  vol.  iii.  s.  a. 
51,  B.  c.)  Suidas  («.  v.)  mentions  his  works  Blot 
iv96^wv  and  ttXo<rJ^y  SioSoxa^,  and  adds  that 
some  ascribed  to  him  a  Bios  'EXAdSof,  in  four 
books,  which,  however,  as  well  as  the  work  Htpi 
'P<$5ov,  should  perhaps  be  assigned  to  Jason  of 
Aigos. 

3.  Of  Argos,  an  historian,  who  was,  according  to 
Suidas,  younger  than  Plutarch.  He  therefore 
lived  under  Hadrian.  He  wrote  a  work  on  Greece 
in  four  books,  containing  the  early  history  (dpxcuo- 
koyia)  of  Greece,  and  the  history  from  the  Per- 
sian wars  to  the  death  of  Alexander  and  the  taking 
of  Athens  by  Antipater,  the  father  of  Cassander. 
His  book  Utpl  Kvliov  (Schol  ad  TheocriL  xvii.  69), 
and  that  Tlepl  *V6Zov  (see  above),  seem  to  have  been 
parts  of  this  work,  and  so  was  probably  the  book 
Xl9p\  t£v  *A\t^dv^pou  ItptSv,  (Ath.  ziv.  p.  620,  d ; 
comp.  Stcph.  Byz.  s.  w.  *A\tlav9pfla^  TrjKos  ;  Vos- 
sius,  de  I/ist,  GraeCj  p.  264,  ed.  Westermann  ; 
Fabric  DHL  Craec  voL  vi.  p.  370.)  Suidiis  also 
calls  him  a  gmmmarian  ;  and  a  grammarian  Jason  is 
quoted  in  the  Etymologicum  Magnum  (p.  184,  27). 

4.  Of  Byzantium,  only  known  by  a  single  re- 
ference in  Plutarch  {de  Fluv.  1 1 ),  where  the  title 
of  his  work,  mstead  of  Tpayiniy  should  probably 
\ye  ^pc^KUcd,  (Jonsius,  Scrijtt.  Hist.  Phtios.  iii. 
2,  2.)  [P.  S.] 

lASO'NIA  (*I(Mroi'/a),  a  surname  of  Athena  at 
Cyzicus.  (Apollon.  Rhod.  L  960  ;  comp.  Muller, 
Orchom.  p.  282,  2d  edit.)  [L.  S.] 

lASUS  Clourof),  the  name  of  a  considerable 
nimiber  of  mythical  personages,  which  is  some- 
times written  Jasius,  and  is  etymologt&'Uly  the 
same  as  lason  and  lasion,  though  the  latter  is  more 
especially  used  for  the  same  persons  as  lasius. 
Five  persons  of  the  name  of  lasus  occur  in  the 
legends  of  Argos,  viz. :  — 

1 .  A  son  uf  Phoroneus,  and  brother  of  Pelasgus 
and  Agcnor,  or  Arcstor.  (Eustath.  ad  Jlom. 
p.  385.) 

2.  A  son  of  Argus  and  Evadnc,  a  daughter  of 
Strymon,  or,  according  to  a  Bcholia^t  {ad  Furip, 
J'hocfu  1151),  a  son  of  Poitho,  the  father  of 
Agenor,  and  father  of  Argus  Panoptcs.  (Apollod. 
il  1.  §  2.) 

3.  A  son  of  Argus  Panoptes  and  Ismene,  the 
daughter  of  Asopus,and  the  father  of  To.  (Apollod. 
ii.  1.  §  3.) 

4.  A  son  of  To.     (Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  1 185.) 

5.  A  son  of  Triopas,  grandson  of  Phorbas,  and 
brother  of  Agenor.  This  person  is  in  reality  the 
same  as  No.  3,  with  only  a  different  pedigree  a»- 
signed  to  him.  (Paus.  ii.  16.  §  1;  Hom.  Od,  zviii. 
246;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  146.5.) 

6.  An  Arcadian,  a  son  of  livcnrgus  and  Cleo- 
phile  or  Eurynt^mc,  a  brother  of  Ancaeus  and  Am- 
phidama<sand  the  husband  of  Ci^nniene,  the  daughter 
of  Minva»,  bv  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Ata- 
lante.  (Apollud.  iii.  9.  §  2.)  Hyginus  (Fab.  70, 
99)  calls  him  lasius,  and  Aolinn  (  T.  7/.  xiii.  1) 
and  Pausanias  (v.  7.  §  •<,  14.  §  5)  lasion.  At  the 
first  Olympian  games  which  Heracles  celebrated, 
lasus  won  the  prize  in  the  horse-race,  and  a  statue 
of  him  stood  at  Tcgea.    (Paus.  v.  8.  $  1,  viii.  4.) 

7.  A  son  of  Eleuther,  and  father  of  Chaeresileus. 
(Pan*,  ix.  20.  §  2  ) 
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8.  The  fiither  of  Amphion,  and  king  of  the  Mi« 
Dyans.  (Horn.  Od.  xi.  282 ;  Pliiii.  ix.  86,  in  fin.) 

9.  A  son  of  Spheloa,  the  eommander  of  the 
Athenians  in  the  Trojan  war,  was  ibun  by  Aeneiaa. 
(Hom.  //.  XV.  332,  &c) 

10.  The  father  of  Dmetor,  king  of  Cypnu. 
(Hom.  Od.  xviL  443.)  [L.  &] 

lATROCLES  (^larpoKXHi)^  a  Greek  writer  on 
cookery,  of  uncertain  age  and  country.  Athenaeus 
quotes  from  two  of  his  workt,  namely,  Apro- 
irouKSt  and  IIcpl  TIAflucouKrwy,  unless  indeed  theta 
are  merely  different  titles  of  one  and  the  nme 
work.  (Athen.  vlL  p.  326,  e.,  xiv.  p.  646,  a.,  p. 
647,  b.) 

JAVOLE'NUS  PRISCUS  or  PRISCUS  JA- 
VOLE'N  US,  an  eminent  Roman  jorist    Hb  name 
occurs  in  both  forms ;  Pomponius  calls  him  6rst 
Priscns  Javolenus,  and  afterwards  Jarolenus  Pris- 
cus.   (Dig.  1.  tit.  2.  s.  2.  §  ult)    Pliay  adopU  the 
latter  form  (Ep.  vi  15).    Javolenus  was  a  pnpil  of 
Caelitts  Sabinns,  and  a  leader  of  the  Sabinian  school 
during  a  period  when  Celsus  the  £sthcr,  Celsos  the 
son,  and  Neratius  Priscus,  led  the  opposite  school, 
as  successors  of  Pegasus.     He  was  the  teacher  of 
Abumus  Valens,  Tuscianus,  and  Jolianus.     It  ap- 
pears from  a  fragment  of  Julianus  (Dig-  40.  tit.  2. 
8.  5),  that  Javolenus  was  a  praetor  and  proconsul 
in  Syria.     According  to  a  passage  of  Capitoliooa 
{Ani.  J*iu9,  12),  he  was  one  of  the  council  of  An- 
toninus Pius.    Some  of  his  biographers  think  that 
if  he  were  alive  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus,  he  muat 
have  been  too  old  to  hold  such  a  post ;  hence  they 
question  the  authority  of  Capitblinus,  and,  more- 
over, the  passage  referred  to  is  probably  interpo- 
lated and  corrupt.     But  there  is  no  pressing  im- 
probability in   the  statement,  if  the  reading  be 
genuine  ;  for  i^  as  appears  to  bo  likely,  Javolenus 
was  bom  about  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of 
Vespasian  (a.  d.  79),  he  might  well  be  an  imperial 
councillor  between  the  age  of  sixty  and  seventy. 
Pliny  relates  from  hearsay  an  anecdote  of  Javole- 
nus, which  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion  {Sp» 
vi.    15).     Passienus  Paulus,  a  noble  eques  and 
writer  of  verses,  invited  Javolenus  to  a  recitation. 
Paulus  began  by  saying  ^  Prisoe  jubes,**  but  we 
are  not  told  whether  these  were  the  fint  words  of 
his  poem,  or  a  polite  form  of  asking  leave  to  con- 
mence.    Javolenus,  however,  replied,  **Ego  vero 
non  jubeo.**     This  mal-4pmpos  expression  occa- 
sioned nmch  hiughter  among  the  party,  but  was 
chilling  to  the  host.    Whether  it  was  uttered  by 
Javolenus  in  a  fit  of  mental  absence,  or  by  way  of 
awkward  joke,  or  as  a  blunt  expression  of  impa- 
tience, under  an  infliction  which  more  than  once 
roused  the   indignation  of  Juvenal,  does  not  ap- 
pear.    Pliny  sets  down  Javolenus  as  a  madman, 
but  this  imputation  is  probably  to  be  construed  in 
a  loose  sense.     Even  if  the  rude  saying  of  Javole- 
nus was  occasioned,  as  some  think,  by  actual  teni« 
porar}'  mcnt^il  aberration,  brought  on  by  overwwk, 
his  madness  was  not  of  such  a  kind  as  to  pcvveut 
him  from  attending  to  the  ordinary  duties  of  his 
profeshion  ( Plin.  /.  c.)     Some  writers,  in  order  to 
save  the  credit  of  the  jurist  of  the  Digest,  have 
absurdly  imagined  a  second  mad  jurist  of  the  same 
name.     Others,  as  absurdly,  have  imagined  that 
the  insanity  of  Javolenus  is  to  bo  detected  in  two 
pasi^I^;es  of  the  Digest  (Dig.  35.  tit.  1.  s.  55,  Jhg. 
17.  tit.  1.  8.  52),  £n>m  the  badness  of  their  raison- 
ing.     In  the  former  passage,  Javolenus  compoRt 
the  Wquetit  of  a  l<^cy  to  an  incapable  peiaon  to  • 
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direction  of  the  te»tator  that  to  much  money  ihovild 
be  thrown  into  the  sea.  The  two  caiei  to  com- 
pared in  their  legal  effects  hare  some  resemhlaooet 
and  tome  differences.  The  other  passage  contains 
an  opinion  of  Jarolenus,  which,  instead  of  betray- 
ing any  symptom  of  insanity,  rests  upon  sound 
legal  principles,  and  is  correctly  decided.  In  ge- 
neral, the  writings  of  Jarolenus  manifest  an  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  antiquity,  and  of  the  works  of 
preceding  jurists.  He  is  sereral  times  cited  by 
some  of  the  most  eminent  of  his  successors — Jo- 
lianus,  Valens,  Oaius,  Ulpian,  and  Paulus.  When 
the  name  Prisons  alone  occurs,  as  in  Ulpiani  Frag' 
menUiy  tit.  11.  s.  *28,  Javolenus,  and  not  Neiatius 
Priacus,  is  to  be  understood.  In  an  extract  from 
Ulpian,  Dig.  7.  tit.  8.  s.  1 0.  §  2,  we  find  the  ex- 
pression *^  £t  Priscus  et  Neratius.** 

There  are  206  extracts  from  Jarolenns  in  the 
Digest,  occupying  twenty-three  pages  in  Hommel. 
He  wrtite,  1.  Ex  Cassio  Libri  XV.y  commentaries 
upon  some  work  of  Caius  Cassius  Longinus,  a  leader 
of  the  school  to  which  Javolenus  belonged.  In  this 
work  he  rarely  departs  from  the  opinion  of  Cassius, 
whom  in  two  passages  he  cites  by  his  praenomen 
Gaius  alone.  (Dig.  35.  tit.  1.  s.  54,  Dig.  46,  tit  3. 
$  78.)     2.  Epittolarum  Libri  JT/K.,  consisting  of 
opinions  in  answer  to  legal  cases.    3.  Ad  Plamtium^ 
or  Ejc  Plauiioy  commentaries  on  Plautins,  a  jurist 
who  ItTed  under  Vespasian.     4.  LUni  ex  Poderir 
oriimsy  or  Potteriorum  Labeonis^  Potteriorum  Laht' 
omis  a  JavoUno  Epitomatcrum  Libri^  or  Potteriorum 
Labeonit  Epitome.     It  is  not  certain  whether  these 
titles  designate  the  same  or  different  works.     The 
Po0terioru  was  a  posthumous  work  of  Labeo,  and 
took  its  name  from  being  published  after  the  death 
of  its  author.     (GelL  xiiL  10.)     It  is  probable  that ; 
Javolenus  not  only  edited  the  Po$teriora  wiUi  a  ' 
commentary,  but  published  an  abridgment  (Blume  I 
in   SavigTiy's  ZeiUekri/i^  vol  iv.  pp.  318—324.)  ! 
Jayoleniis  has  been  thought  to  be  sometimes  cap-  . 
tious  in  his  criticisms  on   Labeo,  who  was  the  I 
founder  of  the  opposite  school.     Gellius  (xiii.  10)  j 
mentions  the  40th  book  of  the  Posteriora  of  Labeo; 
the  37th  is  cited  in  Di^.  4.  tit  3.  s.  9.  §  3,  and  the  ; 
3Kth  in  Dig.  48.  tit  13.  s.  9.  §  2  and  6 ;  yet  the  ', 
Florentine  Index,  under  the  name  Labeo,  speaks 
of  ten  books  onlv,  and  under  the  name  Javolenus 
makes  no  reference  to  the  Posteriors.     The  com- 
pilers of  the  Digest  seem  not  to  have  been  ao- 
qiiaintfrd  with  the  Posteriora  of  Labeo  in  any  other 
form  than  the  edition  of  Javolenus,  and  the  Epi- 
iome^  as  well  as  the  ^*  Javoleni  IMtri  ejc  PoeteriorUms 
Labeonh*'*  (if  they  were  distinct),  consisted  each  of 
ten  books.     The  extract  in  Dig.  40.  tit  12.  s.  42, 
though  headed  ^  Labeo  Libro  quarto  Posteriorum,** 
is  undoubtedly  taken  from  the  edition  of  Javolenus, 
for  at  the  end  of  the  extract  are  these  words :  **  Ja- 
volenus :  haec  vera  sunt^*    The  1st  book,  as  may 
be  coUected  from  the  extracts  in  the  Digest,  treated 
of  testaments,  the  2nd  and  3rd  of  legacies,  the  4th 
and  5th  of  contracts,  the  6th  of  Dos  and  Nuptiae. 
From  the  7  th  there  is  no  extract     The  8th  treated 
of  tutelu,  the  9th  of  private  delicta,  the  lOth  of 
procedure.     (Regius  in  Otto.  77«e«.  t/tfrw,  voL  iL 
p.  1473,  seq.) 

(The  modem  biographers  of  Javolenus  have  been 
very  numerous.  The  best  and  ablest  is  Van  Al- 
phen,  whose  Spk-Vegia  de  Javoleno  Prisco  Ido  et 
tpecimen  oUerruiionum  ad  quaedam  ejus  fragmenta 
im  Pundcctis  obria,  first  published  4 to,  Ultiaj. 
1768,  was  reprinted  in  the  excellent  collection  of 
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Ger.  Odrkhs,  entitled  **  TkB$amnm  No 
latiotuain  JwridioaniM  teltelittiMontM  ns  Acctdtwuu 
Beigidt  hMarmm^  toL  iiL  torn.  i.  pp.  1 — 94 ; 
Glob.  Aug.  Jenkhen,  dt  Priteo  Jatolato  Ido  m- 
eomparabm^  4to.  Lipa.  1784  ;  Jo.  Glieb.  Lindner, 
d4  JaooUmo  Pn$eo  leto^  4to.  Amstadtii,  1770; 
Nenber,  Di$  jmritHtdkem  Klamkur^  pp.  146 — 182; 
Fexd.  Kimmeier,  BeHrage  smr  Oeaddekto  mmd  71s- 
orie  de»  RUndacken  Redita^  voU  L  num.  6,  pp.  245 
—254.)  [J.  T.  O.] 

raYCUS  (*ItfviK09),  the  fifth  lyric  poet  in  the 
Alexandrine  canon,  was  a  native  of  Rheginm. 
Gne  writer  calls  him  a  Messenian,  no  doobt 
because  the  snrviTors  of  the  second  Messenian  War 
formed  a  oonndersble  portion  of  the  population  ot 
Rhegium.  His  fiither^  name  is  differently  stated, 
as  Phytins,  Polyselns,  Cerdas,  EeKdas,  but  Phytius 
is  fffobably  the  right  name.  The  best  part  cf  his 
life  was  spent  at  Samos,  at  the  conrt  of  Polycrates, 
about  OL  60y  B.  c.  540.  Soidas  emmeoosly  plaoef 
him  twenty  yean  eariier,  in  the  time  of  Croesns 
and  the  fiither  of  Polycrates.  We  hsTe  no  farther 
accounts  of  his  life,  except  the  wdl-known  stoty, 
about  which  even  some  doubt  has  been  raised,  oi 
the  manner  of  his  death.  While  travelling  throogh 
a  desert  place  near  Corinth,  ho  was  attacked  by 
robbers  and  mortally  wounded,  but  before  he  died 
he  called  upon  a  flock  of  cnuies  that  hnpened  to 
fly  over  him  to  avenge  hb  death.  Soon  anerwards, 
when  the  people  of  Corinth  were  assembled  in  Uie 
theatre,  the  cnmes  appeared,  and  as  they  hovered 
over  the  heads  of  the  spectators,  one  of  the  mnr- 
derers,  who  happened  to  be  present,  cried  out 
involuntarily,  **  Behold  the  avengers  of  Ibycns  :^ 
and  thus  were  the  authors  of  the  crime  deteeted. 
The  phrase  a2  *IC^icov  yipeaw  passed  into  a  pro- 
verb. (Suid. ;  Antip.  Sid.  Ep^.  78,  ap.  Bninck, 
AmaL  vol  iL  p.  27  ;  Pint  de  Cfamd.  p.  610,  a.) 
The  argument  against  this  account  of  the  poet*B 
death,  adduced  by  Schneide  win  from  another  epigrm 
in  the  Anthology  ( Branch,  Anai*  toL  iiL  p.  2(52X 
which  seems  to  imply  that  Ibyeos  was  buried  «l 
Rhegium,  is  answered  by  reference  to  the  prevaQ- 
ing  practice  of  erecting  cenotaphs  to  the  memoij  of 
great  men,  especially  in  their  native  pbee.  The 
story  at  all  events  proves  one  thing,  namely,  thai 
Ibycus  was  loved  as  wdl  as  admired  by  his  eon- 
temporaries,  who  therefore  thought  that  m  o^ght  to 
be  dear  to  the  gods. 

His  poetry  was  chiefly  erotic,  and  partook  laigdy 
of  the  impetuosity  of  hb  chanurter.  The  chaige  M 
rai^pamia  is  brought  against  him  above  all  other 
erotic  poets.  (Cic  TWse.  iv.  33.)  Otheia  of  his 
poems  were  of  a  mythical  and  heroie  diarMter,  but 
some  of  these  also  were  partially  erotic.  In  hia 
poems  on  heroic  subjects  lie  very  moch  membled 
Stesichoras,  his  immediate  predeeenor  in  the  canon. 
In  his  dialect,  as  well  as  in  the  cfaarMter  <tf  his 
poetry,  there  was  a  miztare  of  the  Doric  and 
Aeolic.  Suidas  mentions  seven  bodes  of  his  lyrie 
poems,  of  which  only  a  few  firagmeats  now  remain. 
The  best  edition  <tf  the  fingments  is  that  of 
Schneidewin.  (Schneid.  Ibgd  Omn.  ASsIkl,  with 
an  introductory  Epistle  from  K.O.  MnUer,  Gottiiig. 
1835,  8vo. ;  Schneid.  DeUet  Pom.  Beg,  %  Miller, 
Dorier^  voL  iL  p.  350  ;  Bergk,  Frag.  Po§L  £^, 
Graec.\  Welcker,  IZIcm.  Mwt.  18S2,  voL  iii.  p. 
401,  KleiM  Seknfiem,  vol.  L  p.  100  ;  Bode,  Uhrid, 
GoidL  d.  HoUm.  DiekOmul;  MoUer,  Benhardy, 
GemJLd.  HeB.  Lk,)  [P.  &J 
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guided  by  n  dolphin  (Apollo),  came  to  Mount  Par- 
nassus, and  there  gave  Delphi  and  Crissa  their 
names.     (Serv.  ad  Aem,  iii.  332.)  [L.  S.] 

ICA'RIUS  (*lKapios),  also  called  Icarus  and 
Icarion.  1.  An  Athenian,  who  lived  in  the  reign 
of  Pandion,  and  hospitably  received  Dionysus  on 
his  arrival  in  Attica.  The  god  showed  him  his 
gratitude  by  teaching  him  tlie  cultivation  of  the 
vine,  and  giving  him  bags  filled  with  wine.  Icarius 
now  rode  about  in  a  chariot,  and  distributed  the 
precious  gifts  of  the  god;  but  some  shepherds  whom 
their  friends  intoxicated  with  wine,  and  who  thought 
that  they  were  poisoned  by  Icarius,  slew  him,  and 
threw  his  body  into  the  well  Anygnis,  or  buried  it 
under  a  tree.  His  daughter  Erigone  (for  he  was 
married  to  Phanothen,  the  inventor  of  the  hexameter, 
Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  p.  36G ),  or  as  some  call  her 
Aletis,  after  a  long  search,  found  his  grave,  to  which 
she  was  conducted  by  his  fhitliful  dog  Maera.  From 
grief  she  hung  herself  on  the  tree  under  which  he 
was  buried.  Zeus  or  Dionysus  placed  her,  together 
with  Icarius  and  his  cup,  among  the  stars,  making 
Krigone  the  Virgin,  Icarius  Bootes  or  Arcturus,  and 
Maera  the  dog-star.  The  god  then  punished  the 
ungrateful  Athenians  with  a  plague  or  a  mania, 
in  which  all  the  Athenian  maidens  hung  themselves 
as  Erigone  had  done.  (Comp.Gelliu8,  xv.  10.)  The 
oracle,  when  consulted,  answered,  that  Athens 
should  be  delivered  from  the  calamity  as  soon  as 
Erigone  should  be  propitiated,  and  her  and  her 
fathcr^s  body  should  be  found.  The  bodies  were 
not  discovered,  but  a  festival  called  akipa  or 
dAi^Ti8cs,  was  instituted  in  honour  of  Erigone,  and 
fruits  were  oifered  up  as  a  sacrifice  to  her  and  her 
father.  The  AffKo\tcurfi6s,  or  dancing  on  a  leather 
bag  filled  with  air  and  smeared  with  oil,  at  the 
festivals  of  Dionysus,  was  likewise  traced  to  Icarius, 
who  was  said  to  have  killed  a  ram  for  having  in- 
jured the  vines,  to  have  made  a  bag  of  his  skin, 
and  then  performed  a  dance.  (Hygin.  Poet.  Jstr, 
ii.  4.)  Another  tradition  states  that  the  murderers 
of  Icarius  fled  to  the  island  of  Cos,  which  was 
therefore  visited  by  a  drought,  during  which  the 
fields  were  burned,  and  epidemics  prevailed.  Aris- 
taeus  prayed  to  his  father,  Apollo,  for  help,  and 
Apollo  advised  him  to  propitiate  Icarius  with  many 
sacrifices,  and  to  beg  Zeus  to  send  the  winds  called 
I'^tesiac,  which  Zeus,  in  consequence,  made  blow  at 
the  ribing  of  the  dog-star  for  forty  days.  One  of 
the  Attic  demi  derived  its  name  from  Iciirius. 
(Apollod.  iii.  14.  §7;  Pans.  i.  2.  §4;  llvgin. 
Ftib.  130,  J'oct,  Jstr.  ii.  4,  25  ;  Serv.  ad  Virtj. 
Omrg,  i.  67,  218,  ii.  389 ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  pp. 
3«9,'l5;J5;  TibuU.  iv.  1,9;  Propert  ii.  33,  29; 
()v.  Met.  vi.  126,  x.  451  ;  Pollux,  iv.  55;  iSteph. 
Byx.  «.  t».  *lKapta;  Ilesych.  «.  v.  Aidpa,  *A\^is  ; 
Welcker,  Nachtrag  z,  Aeschyl.  Tril.  p.  522,  &c.) 

2.  A  Lacedaemonian,  a  son  of  Perieres  and  Gor- 
gophone,  a  grandson  of  Aeolus  or  Cynortas,  and  a 
brother  of  Aphareus,  Leucippus,  and  Tyndareus. 
(Apollod.  i.  9.  §  5,  iii.  10.  §  3 ;  Txctz.  ad  Lycoph. 
511.)  Others  cilled  him  a  grandson  of  Perieres, 
and  a  son  of  Oelialus  by  Bateia  (Apollod.  iii.  10. 
§  4  ;  Eustiith.  wl  Horn.  p.  293),  or  a  son  of  Oebsilus 
and  Oorgophone,  and  a  grandson  of  Cynortas. 
(Pans.  iii.  1.  §  4.)  Ilippocoon,  a  natural  son  of 
Oebalus,  expelled  his  two  brothers,  Tyndareus 
and  Icarius  from  Lacednonion :  they  fled  to  Thes- 
tius  at  Pleuron,  and  dwelt  Iwvond  the  river 
Achelous.  Subsequently,  when  lli-racles  had  slain 
Hippocoon  and  his  son»,  Tyndareus   returned  to 
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Sparta,  while  Icariut  remained  in  Acamania.  Ac- 
cording to  ApoUodonu  (iii.  10.  §  5),  howcTar* 
Icarius  also  returned.  Another  tradition  relatea 
that  Icarius,  who  sided  with  Hippocoon,  aaaisted 
him  in  expelling  Tyndareui  from  Sparta.  (Paus. 
iii.  1.  $  4  ;  Eustath.  L  c ;  Schol.  ad  Emrip,  OmU 
447.)  While  in  Acamania,  Icarius  beoune  the 
father  of  Penelope,  A  lyzeus,  and  Leocadios,  by  Poly- 
caste,  the  daughter  of  Lygaens :  according  to  othera 
he  was  married  to  Dorodoche,  or  Asterodeia. 
(Strab.  X.  pp.  452, 461  ;  Euttath.  ad  Horn.  p.  1417  ; 
Schol.  ad  Ilom,  Od.  xv.  1 6.)  Others  again  relate 
that  by  the  Naiad  Periboea  he  became  the  fiuher 
of  Thoas,  Damasippus,  Imcnsimus,  Aletei  (or 
Semus  and  Auletes),  Perilent,  and  Pendope. 
(ApoUod.  iii.  10.  §  6  ;  Paus.  viiL  81.  |  2  ;  Tiets. 
ati  Lycoph.  5U;  Schol.  ad  Horn,  Od.  xr.  16; 
Eustath.  ad  Htm.  p.  1773.)  In  the  Odyeiej  (iv. 
797,  L  329)  Iphthime  also  is  mentioned  as  one  of 
his  daughters.  When  his  daughter  Penelope  had 
grown  up,  he  promised  her  hand  to  the  victor  in  a 
foot-race,  in  which  he  desired  the  suitors  to  con- 
tend, and  Odysseus  won  the  price  (Paus.  iii.  12. 
$  2) ;  but  according  to  others,  Tyndareus  sued  for 
the  hand  of  Penelope  for  Odysseus,  from  gratitude 
for  a  piece  of  advice  which  Odysseus  had  given  him. 
(Apollod.  iii.  10.  §  9.)  When  Penelope  was  be- 
trothed to  Odysseus,  Icarius  tried  to  persuade  the 
latter  to  remain  at  Sparta,  but  Odysseus  declined 
doing  this,  and  departed  with  Penelope.  Icarius 
followed  his  daughter,  entreating  her  to  remain ; 
and  as  Odysseus  demanded  of  fler  to  give  a  de- 
cided answer  as  to  w^hat  she  meant  to  do,  she  was 
silent,  but  at  length  she  modestly  covered  her  fiue, 
and  declared  that  she  would  follow  her  husband. 
Icarius  then  desisted  from  farther  entreaties,  and 
erected  a  statue  of  Modesty  on  the  spot  (Pans. 
iii.  20.  §  10.)  [L.  S.) 

ICA'RIUS,  a  son  of  the  notary  Theodonia, 
who,  with  others,  was  put  to  death  by  the  emperor 
Valens  at  Antioch  a.  d.  37  1«  for  seeking  by  m** 
gical  arts  to  ascertain  who  was  to  be  the  successor 
of  that  emperor.  Icarius  was  distinguished  by  his 
literary  attainments  ;  and  Tillemont  is  disposed  to 
identify  him  with  the  rhetorician  mentioned  bj 
Augustin  in  his  CoitfessioneM^  to  whom  Tillemont 
gives  the  name  of  Icarius ;  but  in  the  editions  of 
Augustin  which  we  have  consulted  the  rhetorician  ia 
not  called  Icarius.  Icarius  wrote  a  poem  in  honour 
of  the  emperor  Theodosius  the  Great ;  and  received 
from  him,  apparently  in  return  for  this  compliment, 
the  dignity  of  comes  Orientis.  lie  appears  to  have 
been  a  pagan  ;  a  man  of  suspicious  temper,  and 
easily  led  by  others  into  acts  to  which  probably  his 
own  disposition  would  not  have  prompted  him« 
When  he  entered  upon  his  office,  a,  d.  384,  An- 
tioch was  suffering  from  a  severe  fiimine,  and  be 
made  matters  worse  by  threats  against  the  bakers, 
in  order  to  induce  them  to  sell  at  a  fixed  priee,  an 
arbitmry  proceeding  which  induced  them  to  take 
to  flight.  The  sophist  Libanius,  to  whom  Icariua 
had  shown  great  respect  as  to  a  father,  induced 
him  to  rncal  his  threats  ;  but  Icarius  soon  reverted 
to  his  arbitrary  pnKeedings.  Libanius  addressed 
three  Orations  to  Icarius,  one  hortatory,  the  others 
invectives.  The  second  invective  is  not  given  in 
the  edition  of  the  works  of  Libanius  by  Morell  (2 
vols.  fol.  Paris,  1 006—1 627),  but  was  first  published 
in  the  edition  of  Reiske,  4  vols.  8va  Altenbuy, 
1791 — 97.  From  these  Orations,  and  from  thip 
discourse  of  Libanius,  ll^pi  t^«  ^urov  n^x^  '^ 
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J^ofrtmrna  (t.  De  Vita)  mo,  our  knowledge  of  loaritts 
ii  derived.  (Comp.  Tillemont,  Hisi.  det  Emp,  vol. 
T.  p.  1 08,  &c  227,  Ac. )  [J.  C.  M.] 

I'CARUS  (licapof),  a  son  of  Daedalus.  XHi 
hit  flight  from  Crete,  his  father  attached  to  his 
body  wings  made  of  wax,  and  advised  him  not  to 
fly  too  high  ;  but  Icarus,  forgetting  the  advice  of 
hit  father,  flew  to  high  that  the  sun  melted  the 
wings,  and  Icarus  fell  down  into  the  tea,  which 
was  called  after  him,  the  Icarian.  (Ov.  Met  viii. 
195;  Hygin.  Fab.  40.)  His  body,  which  was 
washed  on  shore,  was  said  to  have  been  buried  by 
Heracles.  (Pans.  ix.  11.)  The  ancients  explained 
the  £eible  of  the  wings  of  Icarus,  by  understanding 
by  it  the  invention  of  sails ;  and  in  feet  some  tradi- 
tions stated  that  Daedalus  and  Icarus  fled  from 
Crete  in  a  ship.  Diodorus  (iv.  77)  relates  that 
Icamt,  while  ascending  into  the  air  in  the  ishind 
of  Icaria,  fell  down  through  his  carelessness,  and 
was  drowned-  Respecting  the  connection  of  Icarus 
with  the  early  history  of  art,  see  Daxdalus.  [L.  S.] 

rCCIUS.  1.  A  noble  of  Rheims  m  Gallia  Bel- 
gica,  who  headed  a  deputation  of  his  towninien  to 
Caesar  in  b.  c.  57,  placing  their  state  at  Caesar*s  dit* 
poaal,  and  praying  hit  aid  against  the  other  Be^c 
communitiet  then  in  axmt  against  Rome.  Icciui 
defended  Bibrax  (Bi^vre)  against  the  other  tribes 
of  the  Belgae  immediately  after  his  return  from 
Caesar's  quarters.  (Caes.  B.  G.  ii.  3,  6.) 

2.  M.,  was  appointed  praetor  of  Sicily  by  M. 
Antony  just  before  the  departure  of  the  latter  for 
Cisalpine  Oanl,  in  November,  b.  a  44.  (Cic.  PkU. 
iiL  10.) 

3.  A  friend  of  Horace,  who  addressed  to  him  an 
ode  (Carm,  i.  29),  and  an  epistle  {Kp.  i  12).  The 
ode  was  written  in  b.  a  25,  when  Icciut  wat  pre- 
paring to  join  Aeliut  Gallus  [Oallur,  Aklius] 
in  his  expedition  to  Arabia,  and  in  it  Horace  dis- 
suades Iccius  from  quitting  security  and  philo> 
•ophy  for  doubtful  gains  and  certain  hardships. 
The  epistle  was  composed  about  ten  years  after- 
wards, when  Iccius  had  become  V ipsanius  Agrippa^s 
steward  in  Sicily,  and  had  resumed  his  philoso- 
phical studies,  without,  however, acquiring  the  art  of 
content  In  both  poems  Horace  reprehends  point- 
edly, but  delicately,  in  Iccius  an  inordinate  desire 
for  wealth.  The  immediate  occasion  of  the  epistle 
was  to  introduce  Pompeius  Grosphus  [Grosphus] 
to  Iccius.  Iccius  has  been  defended  from  the  im- 
putation of  avarice  by  Jacobs  {Rhein,  Mum.  ii.  1, 

Verm.  Sckr.  v.  p.  1—30).  [W.  B.  D.] 

ICCUS  ^iKKos),  I.  Of  Tarentiim,  a  distin- 
guished athlete  and  teacher  of  gymnastics.  Pau- 
tonias  (vi.  10.  §  2)  calls  him  the  best  gymnast  of 
his  age,  that  is,  of  the  period  about  01.  77,  or  B.  a 
470  ;  and  Plato  also  mentions  him  with  great 
praise  {de  Leg.  viii.  p.  840,  Protag.  p.  316,  with 
the  Schol. ;  comp.  Lucian,  Quomodo  Hiti,  tit  eon- 
Bcrib.  35;  Aelian,  V.  II.  xi.  3).  He  looked  upon 
temperance  as  the  fruit  of  gymnastic  exercises, 
and  wat  himself  a  model  of  temperance.  lambli- 
chut  (  VU.  Pythag.  36 )  calls  him  a  Pythagorean, 
and,  according  to  Themistius  {Orat.  xxiii.  p. 
850,  ed.  Dindorf),  Plato  reckoned  him  among  the 
sophists. 

2.  Of  Epidaurus,  a  person  who  was  killed  by 
Cleomenes  at  Olyropia  in  a  boxing  match.  (Paus. 
TL  9.  §  3.)  [L.  S.] 

rCKLUS,  the  son  of  Somnus,  and  brother  of 
Morpheus,  was  believed  to  (ihape  the  dreams  which 
came  to  man,  whence  he  derived  his  name.     The 
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gods,  Mys  Ovid  (JlfeC  zi.  640),  oded  him  leehis, 
but  men  called  him  Phobetor.  [L.  &1 

rCELUS,  MARCIA'NUS,  a  fitoedman  of 
Oaiba,  who  wat  arrested  by  Nero  on  tho  first 
tidings  of  his  patron*k  defection,  but  released 
when  the  revolt  against  the  emperor  extended  to 
Rome.  Having  given  up  Nero*s  body  to  hb  fi«ed> 
women  for  sepulture,  Icelns  hurried  from  Rome  to 
Clunia  in  Hispania  Tarraoonensis  with  the  news  of 
Nero^s  death,  and  of  Oalba^  nomination  to  the 
empire  by  the  army  and  the  senate,  a.  D.  68. 
Hit  earnest  representations  removed  Galba*t  fears, 
and  he  rewarded  Icelas  with  the  rank  and  golden 
ring  of  an  eques,  and  with  the  honorary  addition 
of  Marcianas  to  his  former  name.  Icelns  wat  the 
mott  ignoble,  the  most  powerful,  and  not  the  least 
rapaciout  of  Oalba*t  freedmen  and  £iTouritet. 
(Plut  Galb.  7  ;  comp.  Dion  Cats.  hdv.  2.)  In 
the  partiet  that  divided  the  imperial  council  he 
supported  Coraelins  Laeo,  the  piaetorian  prefeei 
[Laco],  and  with  him  opposed  the  adoption  of  H. 
Salvias  Otho.  After  Gatba*B  murder,  which  was 
perhi^w  accelerated  by  loelns*  advice,  leelas  was 
executed  by  Otho*t  command  at  a  libcstiiiiis,  with- 
out regard  to  his  new  equestrian  dignity.  (Tae. 
HitL  I  18,  88,  87, 46,  ii.  95 ;  Snet  Ner.  49,GbA. 
14,  22.)  [W.  R  D.] 

ICHNAEA  ClX^ua),  that  is,  the  tracing  god- 
dess, occurs  as  a  tomame  of  Themis,  though  in  her 
case  it  may  have  been  derived  froiii  the  town  of 
Ichnae,  where  the  was  worshipped  (Horn.  Hfmm, 
in  ApolL  Del,  94 ;  Lycoph.  129 ;  Strab.  ix.  p.  485 1 
Steph.  Byi.  #.«.  ''Ix'^X  tnd  a  tamame  df  Nbmesis. 
(Branch,  Ancd.  ii.  pp.  ).  86.)  [L.  S.] 

rCHTHYASClx^AifXthe  ton  orMetalhis,aiid 
a  disciple  of  Eaclid  of  Megara,  is  qwken  of  as  a 
distingnished  man,  to  whom  Diomei  the  ^nic 
inscribed  a  dialogue.  (Diog.  htMtl,  li.  1 12 ;  Athen. 
viii.  p.  335,  a.) 

ICHTHYOCENTAURUS  (^x^hoKhnavptn), 
that  it,  a  flth-centaar,  or  a  particnhff  kind  of  Tri- 
ton. Ichthyoeentauri  were  fiUiakms  beings,  the 
upper  part  of  whose  body  was  conceived  to  have  a 
homan  form,  and  the  lower  that  of  a  fish,  while  the 
place  of  the  hands  was  occupied  by  a  horse^s  feet 
They  differed  from  the  ordinary  Tritons  by  the  fiurt 
that  the  latter  were  simply  half  men  and  half  fish, 
and  had  not  the  fiset  of  horses.  (Taets.  ad  lAfcoplu 
84,  886,  892.)  [L.  &] 

ICrUA  GENS,  plebeian,  distinguished  in  the 
early  history  of  the  repnblic  for  its  resistance  to  the 
patricians,  and  its  support  of  the  liberties  of  the 
plebeians.  Many  memben  of  the  gens  bore  the 
surname  of  Ruga,  bat  as  they  are  more  fineqoently 
mentioned  without  than  with  this  cognomen,  they 
are  all  given  under  IciLiua. 

ICI'LIUS.  1.  8p.  Icuiyts,  was  one  of  the 
three  envoyt  tent  by  the  plebeiant,  after  their 
secession  to  the  Sacred  Meant,  to  treat  with  the 
senate,  (b.  c.  494.)  He  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  elected  one  of  the  fint  tribunes,  ap<m  the 
establishment  of  the  office  in  B.  c.  498  ;  bat  he  was 
chosen  tribune  of  the  plebs  for  the  fii^wing  year 
(b.  c.  492).  In  his  tribonate  he  vehemently  attadted 
the  senate  on  account  of  the  deamets  of  proviiioDS, 
and  as  the  patridani  attempted  to  pat  him  down, 
he  introduced  and  procured  the  enactment  of  a  law 
ordaining,  that  whosoever  shoald  intemipt  a  tiilMDa 
when  addressing  the  people,  thoold  give  tecoritj  to 
the  tribanet  for  the  payment  of  wbatsoevir  VM 
they  might  inflict  apon  him,  and  that  if  ha 
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tn  do  BO.  his  life  and  property  should  be  forfeited. 
(  Dionys.  yi.  88,  vii.  14,  17 ;  comp.  Ck,proSe»L  37.) 
Niebahr  remarks  {Hi4,  of  Homey  voL  iu  p.  23*2), 
that  this  law  could  not  have  been  passed  before  the 
Publilian  law  (b.  c.  471),  which  transferred  the  elec- 
tion of  the  tribunes  from  the  comitia  centuriata  to  the 
comitia  tributa,  and  which  gave  the  tribunes  power 
to  originate  measures  in  the  comitia  tributa,  a 
power  which  they  had  not  possessed  in  the  comitia 
centuriata.  He  therefore  supposes  that  tlie  Icilian 
law  was  enacted  in  B.  c  47 If  in  which  year  a 
Sp.  Icilius  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  first  five 
tribunes  elected  by  the  tribes.  (Liv.  ii.  58.) 
It  is  therefore  most  probablethat  this  law  was  not 
passed  till  B.C.  471  ;  but  there  is  no  reason  for 
believing  that  the  Sp.  Icilius  who  was  tribune  in 
B.  c.  492,  is  a  ditferent  pereon  from  the  tribune  of 
B.  c.  47 1.  Dionysius  speaks  (ix.  1 )  of  a  Sp.  Icilius, 
who  was  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  B.  c.  481,  and  who 
attempted  to  force  the  patricians  to  pass  an  agrarian 
law,  by  preventing  them  from  levying  troops  to 
carry  on  the  war  against  the  Aeqtii  and  Vcientcs. 
This  tribune  is  called  by  Livy  (ii.  43),  Sp.  Licinius ; 
but  if  the  name  in  Dionysius  is  correct,  he  is  pro- 
bably the  same  as  the  tribune  of  b.  c.  4.02,  so  that 
Sp.  Icilius  would  have  been  tribune  for  the  first  time 
in  492,  the  second  time  in  481,  and  the  third  time 
in  471. 

In  the  year  after  his  first  tribunate  (r  c.  491), 
according  to  the  common  chronology,  Sp.  Icilius 
was  elected  to  the  aedileship,  and  took  an  active 
part  in  the  prosecution  of  the  proud  patrician, 
Coriolanus.  lie  and  his  colleague  L.  Junius  Brutus, 
wore  commanded  by  the  tribunes  to  seize  Coriola- 
nus, but  were  driven  away  by  the  patricians  by 
main  force ;  and  when  they  afterwards  attempted 
to  hurl  him  down  from  the  Tarpeian  rock,  they  were 
ngjiin  prevented  by  the  patricians.  (Dionys.  vii. 
2«,  3.5.) 

2.  C.  Icilius  Ruga,  is  mentioned  by  Diony- 
sius (vi.  89)  as  one  of  the  first  five  tribunes  of  the 
))Ieb4,  upon  the  establishment  of  the  office  in  B.  c. 
493. 

3.  L.  Icilius,  a  son  of  the  preceding  (Dionys. 
xi.  28),  is  described  as  a  man  of  great  energy  and 
el(><]ucnce.  In  his  first  tribunate  (b.  c.  45b'),  he 
claimed  for  the  tribunes  the  right  of  convoking  the 
senate,  and  also  carried  the  important  law  for  the 
assignment  of  the  Avcntine  {de  Avrntino  /juUicando) 
to  the  plebs,  notwithstanding  the  furious  opposition 
of  the  senate  and  the  patricians.  The  Avcntine 
hod  up  to  this  time  been  part  of  the  domain  land, 
enjoyed  by  the  patricians,  to  whom  the  plebeians 
paid  rent  for  the  houses  which  they  occupied.  By 
the  Icilian  law  the  patricians  were  indemnified  for 
the  value  of  their  buildings  ;  but  it  was,  as  Niebuhr 
remarks,  of  great  importance  for  the  independence 
of  the  plebeians  that  the  patricians  should  not  be 
their  landlords,  and  thus  able  to  control  their  rotes, 
and  likewise,  when  bloody  feuds  were  so  likely  to 
break  out,  that  the  plebeians  should  be  in  exclusive 
possession  of  a  quarter  of  their  own,  and  one  too 
s<)  strong  as  the  Avcntine.  (Dionys.  x.  31,  32  ; 
Liv.  iii.  31  ;  Niebuhr,  Iliift.  of  RoTne,  vol.  ii.  p. 
301.)  In  the  following  ymr  (n.  c.  455),  Icilius 
and  his  colleagues  wen*  a^iiin  elected  tribunes,  and 
proposed  an  agrarian  law,  which  the  patricians  pre- 
vented by  open  violence  from  Ixring  put  to  the  vote. 
Three  piitrician  houses,  the  Cloclii,  the  Postumii, 
and  the  Senipronii,  were  brought  to  trial,  and  their 
pn.'p«>rty  contiscated  ;  but  the  patricians  restored  it 
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to  the  accnied.  The  discDMion  upon  tbe 
law  was  then  renewed,  bat  was  again  mterrnpitfld 
by  an  invasion  of  the  AeqnL  (Lit.  iiL  31  ;  Dioan, 
x^33— 43.) 

Six  years  afterwards  (b.  c  499)  Idliaa  was  ooe 
of  the  chief  leaders  in  the  outbreak  against  the 
decemvirs.     Virginia  had  been  betrothni  to  Um, 
and  he  boldly  defended  her  cause  before  App. 
Claudius ;  and  when  at  length  she  fell  by  her 
father^s  hand,  to  sare  her  from  the  lust  of  the  de- 
cemvir, Icilius  bearded  the  tyrant,  and  over  her 
dead  body  roused  the  people  to  throw  off  the  yoke 
of  their  oppressors.     While  Viiginius  induced  the 
army  on  the  Algidus  to  disown  the  decemvin,  and 
to  nmrch  to  the  Aventine,  Icilius  harried  to  the 
army  which  was  carr}'ing  on  the  war  against  the 
Sabines,  and  prevailed  upon  them  likewise  to  desert 
the  government     Both  armies  subsequently  united 
and  encamped  upon  the  Sacred  Mount :  the  patri- 
cians were  obliged  to  give  way,  the  decemvirs  re- 
signed, and  the  trilmneship  and  right  of  i^ipeal 
were  restored  to  the  plebs.     The  troops  thereupon 
returned  to  the  Aventine  ;  and  in  the  election  of 
tribunes  which  followed,  Icilius  obtained  the  office 
for  the  third  time.     On  his  proposition,  a  |Jebi»- 
citum  was  passed,  securing  indemnity  to  all  who 
had  taken  part  in  the  insurrection.     He  likewise 
took  an  active  part  in  the  subsequent  proceedings 
against  App.  Chiudius,  and  he  in  particular  came 
forward  as  the  accuser  of  the  M.  Claudius,  the  client 
of  the  decemvir,  who  had  claimed  Virginia  as  his 
slave.     Icilius  is  mentioned  once  more  at  the  dose 
of  the  year  as  proposing  to  the  tribes  that  the  con- 
suls, L.  Valerius  and  M.  Horatius,  should  enjoy  a 
triumph   for  their  victory  over  the  Sabines,  an 
honour  which  had  been  refused  them  by  the  senate, 
on  account  of  their  popuhirity  with  the  plebs.   The 
proposition  was  carrieid  ;  and  this  is  mentioned  as 
the  first  instance  in  which  a  triumph  was  celebrated 
without  the  authority  of  the  senate.     (Liv.  iiL  44 
—54,  63  ;  Dionys.  xL  28—46.) 

Livy  (iii.  46)  speaks  of  a  brother  of  Iciliaa,  who 
hastened  with  the  son  of  Numitorias  to  the  Roman 
army,  to  inform  Virginias  of  the  foul  plot  formed 
against  his  daughter.  (Comp.  Dionys.  xi.  37,  who 
speaks  of  this  Icilius  under  the  title  of  rcortiricof, 
by  which  he  perhaps  means  to  distinguish  him  from 
his  brother.) 

5 — 7.  IciLU.  Three  of  this  family  were  elected 
tribunes  of  the  plebs,  in  b.  c.  409  (Lir.  ir.  54), 
one  of  whom  was  probably  the  L.  Icilius,  who  was 
tribune  of  the  plebs  three  years  before,  B.  c.  412. 
(Liv.  iv.  52.)  The  three  Jcilii  in  their  tribanate 
urged  the  plebs  to  elect  quaestors  firom  their  own 
body ;  and  this  was  the  first  time  the  plebeians 
obtained  this  dignity,  three  oat  of  the  four  quaes- 
tors being  chosen  from  them.  The  Icilii  also  made 
great  efforts  to  secure  the  consular  tribunate  next 
year  for  the  plebeians,  but  they  were  defeated  and 
patricians  elected.     (Liv.  iv.  54 — 56.) 

ICTl'NUS  {^iKTiPos),  a  contemporary  of  Peri- 
cles, was  the  architect  of  two  of  the  most  celebrated 
of  the  Greek  temples,  namely,  the  great  temple  of 
Athene,  in  the  acropolis  of  Athens,  called  the  Pkr* 
thenon,  and  the  temple  of  Apollo  Epicurias,  near 
Phigalia  in  Arcadia.  The  former  was  built  under 
the  administration  of  Pericles,  and  was  completed 
in  B.  c.  438:  Callicmtcs  was  associated  with  Ictinns 
in  the  work.  The  Utter  is  thought  to  have  been 
completed  before  a  c.  431,  on  the  ground  that  it 
is  not  likely  that  Ictinus  built  it  after  the  bcnking 
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««t  of  the  Peloponnenan  war,  an  aignment  hj  no 
BManit  concluRiye.  Ictinas  was  also  the  aidiiteet 
of  the  •hrine  (fivcrueis  TiiicSt)  at  Eleiuia,  in  which 
the  mysteriet  were  celebrated :  it  was  a  rery  huge 
bwUtnig,  without  external  porticoes,  and  so  con- 
trived as  to  accommodate  a  vast  number  of  persons. 
AM  these  buildings  were  of  the  Doric  order.  Ic* 
tinns,  in  conjunction  with  Carpion,  wrote  a  de- 
•cription  of  the  Parthenon.  (Paus.  viiL  41.  §  5  ; 
Strab.  ix.  pp.  395,  396  ;  Plut  Peric  13  ;  VitruT. 
Tii.  Prooem.  §§  12,  16.)  [P.  &] 

I  DAE  A  (*I8aia),  the  name  of  several  nymphs 
(Pans.  X.  12.  §  4 :  see  TaucRus,  Phinxus);  but  it 
occurs  also  as  a  surname  of  Cybele.  (Virg.  Aem,  z. 
252;  Hesych. «.«.)  [L.S.] 

IDAEI  DACTYLI.    [Dactyll] 

IDAEUS  ('I8<ubr).  1.  A  son  of  Dardanns  and 
Chryse,  and  brother  of  Deimas,  went  with  his 
fiuher  from  Peloponnesus,  by  way  of  Samothrace, 
to  Phrygia,  and  settled  on  the  mountains  of  Phry- 
gia,  which  derived  from  him  the  name  of  Ida,  or 
the  Idaean  mountains.  He  is  further  said  to  have 
instituted  there  the  worship  and  mysteries  of  the 
Phrygian  mother  of  the  gods.  (Dionys.  HaL  i 
61.) 

2.  A  son  of  Priam.    (PtoIeuL  Hephaest  5.) 

8.  A  son  of  Paris  and  Helena.  (Tiets.  ad  Lf- 
eopk.  845 ;  Dictys  Cret.  ▼.  5.) 

4.  A  heiald  of  the  Trojans.  (Horn.  //.  iii.  247, 
Tii.  276,381,  41  S,xxiv.  825.) 

5.  A  son  of  Dares,  the  Trojan  priest  of  Hephaea- 
tos.     (Hom.//.  V.  11.) 

6.  The  name  Idaeus  also  occurs  as  a  somaine 
•f  Zens  (Horn.  //.  xvi.  605),  and  of  Heracles,  as 
an  Idaean  Dactyl     (Pans.  v.  8.  §  1.)     [L.  S.] 

IDAEUS  (*I8oSm),  a  painter  in  the  train  of 
Agesihuu  in  Asia  Minor,  about  a.  c.  396.  (Xen. 
He/L  iv.  1.  §  89.)  Plutaroh  calls  him  Adaens 
(J^^  13).  [P.  8.] 

IDA'LI  A,  a  svmame  of  Aphrodite,  derived  from 
the  town  of  Idalion  in  Cyprus.  (Virg.  Am.  I  680, 
692, ▼.  760,x.  86  ;0v.  Art  AfiuuL  106 ;  StiaKziT. 
p.  682  ;  Theocrit  zv.  101 ;  Bion,  i.  36.)    [L.  &] 

IDANTHYRSUSCW<^«'P<rof).  1.  A  king  of 
the  Scythians,  under  whrm,  accoiding  to  Strabo, 
they  overran  Asia,  and  advanced  as  for  as  Egypt 
This  was  perhaps  the  incursion  mentioned  by 
Herodotus,  who  tells  us  that  they  held  Asia  for  28 
years,  and  were  ultimately  driven  out  by  Cyax- 
ares,  B.C  607.  According  to  Herodotus,  however, 
the  king,  who  led  the  expedition  of  which  he  gives 
an  account,  was  Madyas ;  and  Madyas  is  men- 
tioned by  Strabo  (L  p.  61)  as  king  of  the  dMrne- 
rians.  An  incursion  of  the  Scythians  to  the 
borders  of  Effypt  in  very  eariy  tiroes  is  recorded  by 
Justin,  but  m  an  obscure  and  unsatisfisctory  way. 
(Strab.  XV.  p.  687  ;  Herod.  I  16, 103—106,  iv.  11, 
12,  67,  viL  20 ;  Just.  ii.  3;  Clint  F.H.ioLl 
sub  annis  6»,  632,  608, 607.) 

2.  Another  king  of  the  Scythians,  probably  a 
descendant  of  the  above.  He  was  a  son  of  San- 
lius,  the  brother  and  slayer  of  Anacharsis.  When 
Daieius  Hvstaspis  invaded  Scythia,  aboat  B.C. 
608,  and  tLe  Scythians  retreated  before  him,  he 
sent  a  message  to  Idanthyrsus,  calling  upon  him 
either  to  6ght  or  submit  The  Scythian  king  an- 
swered that,  in  flying  before  the  Persians,  he  was 
not  urged  by  fear,  but  was  merely  living  the  wan- 
dering life  to  which  he  was  secustomed — that  Uiere 
was  no  rsMon  why  he  should  fight  the  Persians, 
at  be  had  neither  cities  for  them  to  take  nor  lands 
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for  them  to  laTige ;  but  that  if  they  would  attempt 
to  disturb  the  Scythian  tomba  where  their  iaUiers 
Uy,  they  should  see  whether  they  woold  fight  with 
them  or  not — that,  as  for  sabmission,  he  paid  that 
to  none  but  the  ^ods  of  Scythia,  and  that,  instead 
of  the  required  gifts  of  earth  and  water,  ho  would 
send  the  invader  snch  gifts  as  befitted  him.  A 
herald  afterwards  came  to  Dareins  with  the  present 
of  a  bird,  a  mouse,  a  firog,  and  five  arrows,  the  ez- 
pUmation  whereof  exercised  Persian  ingenuity  con- 
sideiably.  (Herod,  iv.  76,  120,  127,  181,  182; 
Plut  Biff,  ei  Jmj^  ApophiLj  p.  8,  ed.  Tauchn.; 
Justin,  ii.  8,  5,  Til.  8 ;  One.  ii  8.)         [R  E.] 

IDAS  (ISot).  1.  A  person  who  was  killed  by 
Phinens  at  the  wedding  of  Peneoa.  (Or.  MtL 
T.  90.) 

2.  A  son  of  Aegyptns,  who  was  married  to  Hip- 
podioe.    (Apollod.  ii.  1.  §  6.) 

8.  One  of  the  companions  of  Diomedei,  who  were 
metamorphosed  into  birds  by  the  aoger  of  Aphro* 
dite.  rOr.  Met,  ziv.  604.) 

4.  A  son  of  Aphareos  and  Arene,  the  daaght« 
of  Oebalus,  whence  he  and  his  brother  Lynetm 
are  called  Apharetidea,  or  Aphareidae.  He  w» 
married  to  Marpessst  and  became  by  her  the  Cither  of 
Cleopatra  or  Alcyone.  (  Hom. /^iz.  666,  Ac;  Apol- 
lod. iiL  10.  M  i  Eustath.  ai  Horn.  p.  776.)  Hit 
mother  is  also  called  Polydota,  Laocoosa,  or  Ame. 
(Theocrit  zzii.  206  ;  SchoL  ad  ApcOom.  Mod.  L 
161;  Tseta.ae(Xryc(9iiiL61l.)  Hia  daughter  w» 
called  Alcyone,  becanse  Bfarpessa  was  onoe  carried 
off  by  Apcmo,  and  lamented  over  the  sepanttion  fkom 
her  belored  husband,  as  Alcyon  had  once  wept  aboBt 
Ceyz.  (Horn.  iZ.  iz.  661  ;  Pkisl  iv.  2.  «  6w)  Uaa 
earned  off  Biarpessa,  the  danghter  of  Eroiua,  for 
whoee  hand  ApoUo  also  was  suing,  and  wasasdstad 
by  Poeeidoo,  who  gave  him  a  winged  chariot 
Efonns,  who  porsoed  hun,  eonld  not  ofertake  liim« 
but  Apollo  fonnd  him  in  Messene,  and  took  tha 
maiden  from  him.  The  two  loven  fo*qght  for  her 
posssssion,  hot  Zeas  separated  them,  and  left  tha 
decision  with  Maipessa,  who  dwoa  Idaa,  fiea  foK 
lest  ApoUo  shonld  desert  her  if  she  grew  eld. 
(Apollod.  i  7.  t  8, Ac.;  Hom. ILLe.)  Tha  tva 
brothers,  Idas  and  Lynceos,  also  took  part  in  the 
Calydonian  hunt  (Apollod.  L  8.  f  2 ;  Ov.  Mei.  Tiii 
806),  and  in  the  ezpedition  vf  die  Aigonanta. 
(ApoDod.  i  9. 1  16 ;  ApoUoa.  Rhod.  L  161,  Ac. ; 
Orph.  Arpom.  178.)  In  the  ktter  eznedition  Idaa 
killed  the  boar  which  had  destroyed  idmon  in  the 
kingdom  of  Lycos  (Hygiit  .^"^  14),  bat  when  ha 
attemjrted  to  deprive  Tenthraa,  king  of  ]iysfa^  of 
hb  kmgdom,  he  was  oonqnereil  by  Teknhaa  and 
Parthenopaeaa.  (Hrgb.  FaL  100.)  The  moit 
celebrated  part  of  the  storr  of  the  Apharetidaa  it 
their  fight  with  the  Dioeenn,  with  whom  they  had 
grown  np  from  their  childhood.  Once,  so  the  stoty 
runs,  the  Aphareidae  and  Dioseari  eonjointly 
carried  off  some  herds  from  Aitadia,  and  iSm  waa 
requested  to  divide  the  booty  into  eqaal  parts.  He 
thereupon  divided  a  bull  into  foar  ^arts,  dedari^g 
^t  he  who  shoald  have  eaten  hia  qjoarttr  forst 
shonld  hate  half  the  booty,  and  the  one  who  abodtt 
finish  his  nezt  should  have  the  other  halt  Idaa 
himsdf  not  ooly  derovred  hia  own  qvartM^  tal 
also  that  of  his  brother,  and  than  drora  away  tha 
whole  herd  into  Meosenia.  The  Dioaeni,  howaw. 
dissatisfied  with  this  asode  of  Hoesading, 
into  Meosenia,  canied  off  tha  Anadimi  as 


into  Meosenia,  canied  off  tha  Anadin  am,  t^g»- 
ther  with  much  othwr  booty  made  hi  Mt—iii>  wd 
ky  in  amb«h  bk  a  hoDaw  auk  tnt  to  mM  9m 
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Idas  and  Lynceui.  The  latter,  whose  eyes  were 
■0  keen  that  he  could  see  through  erery  thing,  dis- 
covered Cantor  through  the  trunk  of  the  oak,  and 
pointed  him  out  to  Idas,  who  killed  him.  l*oly- 
dences,  in  order  to  avenge  his  brother,  pursued 
them  and  ran  L3mceus  through  with  his  spear. 
Idas,  in  return,  s^ck  Polydcuces  with  a  stone  so 
violently,  that  he  fell  and  fainted  ;  whereupon  Zeus 
slew  Idas  with  a  flash  of  lightning.  (ApoUod.  iiL 
11.  $  2  ;  Taetz.  ad  Lycoph,  511,  549  ;  Ov.  Fast 
V.  700,  &c.)  This  fight  between  the  Aphareidae 
and  the  Dioscuri,  whicn  is  placed  by  some  writers 
in  Messenia,  by  others  in  Laconia,  and  by  Ovid  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Aphidna,  is  related,  with 
sundry  variations,  by  Theocritus  (xxii.  137,  &c.), 
Pindar  (Ncm.  x.  60,  &c.  ;  comp.  Pans.  iv.  2.  $  4, 
13.  §  1),  and  Hyginus  (Fab.  80).  The  tomb 
of  the  Aphareidae  was  shown  at  Sparta  as  late  as 
the  time  of  Pausanias  (iii.  13.  §  1),  who,  however, 
thinks  that  in  reality  they  had  been  buried  in 
Messenia,  where  the  fight  had  taken  place.  They 
were  represented  in  a  painting,  together  with  their 
fiither  AphareuR,  in  a  temple  at  Messene.  (Paus. 
iv.  31,  $  9.)  Idas  alone  was  represented  on  the 
chest  of  Cypselus  in  the  act  of  leading  Marpessa 
out  of  the  temple  of  Apollo,  who  had  carried  her 
off.     (Paus.  v.  18.  $  1.) 

5.  Two  mythical  heroes  distinguished  in  the 
war  against  Thebes,  the  one  of  Onchestus,  and 
the  other  of  Taenarus.  (Stat  Theb,  vi.  553,  vii. 
588.)  [L.S.] 

IDA'TIUS,  IDA'CIUS,  or  ITHA'CIUS,  not 
to  mention  sundry  other  variations  of  the  MSS.,  a 
native  of  Limica,  in  Gallicia,  flourished  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  fifth  century,  was  in  all  probability 
an  ecclesiastic,  and  is  known  to  us  as  the  author  of 
a  Chronicum  arranged  according  to  tlie  succession 
of  emperors,  which  commences  a.  d.  379,  the  point 
where  Hieronymus  breaks  off,  and  extends  down 
to  A.  D.  469,  thus  embracing  a  period  of  ninety 
years.  In  addition  to  the  mere  enumeration  of 
names  and  dates,  a  short  account  of  the  principal 
occurrences  is  inserted,  referring  chiefly  to  Spanish 
aflfairs,  and  from  a.  d.  427  Idatius  advances  his 
own  personal  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  events 
recorded.  He  seems  to  have  executed  his  task 
with  much  care,  and  although  a  few  errors  have 
been  detected  here  and  there,  the  compilation  must 
bo  regarded  as  a  valuable  repertory  of  naked  his- 
torical fiEicts. 

The  greater  portion  of  this  Chronicle  was  printed 
in  the  Autiquae  Leetionex  of  Canisius,  4to.  1601, 
and  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Thesaurus  Temporum 
of  J.  J.  Scaliger,  foL  Lug.  Bat  1606,  but  it  was  first 
published  in  a  complete  form,  from  an  ancient  MS., 
by  Sirmond,  Paris,  1619  {Opera,  foL  Venet  1728, 
vol  ii.  p.  228),  and  will  be  found  in  the  second 
edition  of  Scaliger^s  Thesaurus^  foL  Amst.  1658  ; 
in  the  Bibliotheca  Max.  Patr.  Lug.  Bat  1 677«  vol 
vii.  p.  1231 ;  in  the  Bibliotheca  Patrum  of  Golland, 
vol.  X.  p.  323 ;  in  the  VetL  Lai.  ScripL  Chron.  of 
Roncalli,  Patav.  1 787  ;  and  in  the  dromca  Aledn 
Aevi  of  Rosier,  Tubing.  1798. 

Sirmond  found  in  his  MS.  immediately  after  the 
C%romcum  a  set  of  fasti,  exhibiting  a  complete  cap 
talogue  of  the  Roman  consuls  from  the  institution 
of  the  office,  in  the  year  of  the  city  245,  down  to 
A.  D.  468,  together  with  a  few  notices  of  the  most 
remarkable  transactions  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  cen- 
turies— a  production  which,  from  some  resemblance 
in  style,  he  supposed  to  belong  also  to  Idatius ;  but , 
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this  conclusion,  although  acqnieaoed  in  by  lUnedDj 
is  not  generally  admitted. 

These  FaOi  ConnUarm,  Dtacriptio  Oomtilum,  or 
Fasti  Idatiam,  were  first  published  by  Siimond 
along  with  the  Chronicle,  but  in  a  more  perfeet 
shape  by  Labbe,  in  his  Nova  Bibltolieca  MS&  M, 
Paris,  1658,  and  will  be  found  in  the  BtbUoOiBim 
Maje.  Patrum^  in  the  Bibliotkeea  Patrum^  of  Oal- 
landf  in  the  Venice  edition  of  Sirmond,  in  Roncalli, 
and  in  Rosier,  as  referred  to  above,  and  also  in 
ThemuruM  Antiquiiatum  Rommiarum  of  Oraeviua, 
voL  zi.  p.  246.  (See  the  dissertations  of  Ronodli 
and  of  Rosier,  of  which  the  substance  is  given  by 
Bahr.  Gttokkkte  der  Rom.  LiUeraL  Suppl.  Band. 
§  45.)  [W.  R.] 

IDE  ("181}).  1.  A  daughter  of  Melisras  and 
Amaltheia,  and  sister  of  Adrasteia,  one  of  the 
Idaean  nymphs,  to  whom  Rhea  entrusted  the  infiint 
Zeus  to  be  educated.  (Apollod.  L  1.  §  6.)  She 
was  represented,  with  other  nymphs,  on  the  altar 
of  Athena  Alea  at  Tegea.     (Paus.  viii.  47,  §  2.) 

2.  An  Idaean  nymph,  by  whom  Zens  became 
the  father  of  the  Idaean  Dactyla.  (EtymoL  Magn. 
p.  465.) 

3.  A  daughter  of  Corybas,  by  whom  Lycaitna, 
the  son  of  Rhadamanthys,  beamie  the  fiither  of 
Minos.     (Diod.  iv.  60.) 

4.  A  njnnph  by  whom  Hjrrtacns  became  the 
father  of  Nisus.     ( Viig.  Aen.  ix.  1 77.)       [  L.  S.] 

IDMON  ("iS/i^y),  a  son  of  ApoUo  and  Asteria, 
the  daughter  of  Coronus  (Schol.  ad  ApoUom,  Rkod, 
i.  139),  or,  according  to  others,  of  Apollo,  by  An- 
tianeira,  df  Aropycns,  or  of  Apollo  and  Cyrene. 
(Orph.  Arg,  185,  &c,  721 ;  ApoUon.  Rhod.  L 
139,  &€.;  Hygin.  Fab.  14;  comp.  VaL  Flacc.  i. 
228.)  He  was  one  of  the  soothsayers  who  accom- 
panied the  Argonauts:  his  name  signifies  **the 
knowing,^  and  has  been  considered  to  be  a  mere 
epithet  of  Thestor  or  Mopsus.  (Schol.  ad  Apclltm. 
Rhod.  i.  189.)  He  joined  the  expedition  of  the 
Argonauts,  although  he  knew  beforehand  that 
death  awaited  him.  He  was  killed  in  the  eoantry 
of  the  Mariandynians  by  a  boar  or  a  serpent ;  or, 
according  to  others,  he  died  of  a  disease.  (Apollod. 
i.  9.  §  23 ;  ApoUon.  Rhod.  i.  140,  443,  ii.  815, 
&C. ;  VaL  Flocc.  v.  2,  &G.)  The  Megariani  and 
Boeotians  who  were  to  found  Heradeia,  were  com- 
manded  bv  Apollo  to  build  the  town  round  the 
tomb  of  the  hero,  and  to  worship  him  as  the  pitH 
tector  of  the  place.  (Apollon.  Rhod.  ii.  846,  &e.) 
There  are  three  other  mythical  personages  of  the 
name  of  Idmon.  (Apollod.  ii.  I.  $  5 ;  Ov.  MtL 
vi.  8,  1 38 ;  Stat  Theb.  iii.  389.)  [L.  &] 

IDOMENEUS  Cl^ofuvtfis),  a  son  of  Deoai. 
lion,  and  grandson  of  Minos  and  Pasiphae ;  and 
hence  he  traced  his  pedigree  to  Zeus  and  Helioa. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  beauty,  and  is  mentioned 
among  the  suitors  of  Helen.  (Horn.  77.  xiiL  4501, 
&c.,  Od.  xix.  181  ;  Paus.  v.  25.  $  5 ;  ApoUod.  iii, 
3.  $  1  ;  Diet  Cret  L  1 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  81.}  He  is 
sometimes  caUed  Lyctius  or  Cnosins,  ntm  the 
Cretan  towns  of  Lyctus  and  Cnosns.  (Viig:  Aem. 
iii.  400;  Diod.  v.  79.)  In  conjunction  with  Men- 
ones,  the  son  of  his  half-brother  Molnt,  he  led  the 
Cretans  in  80  ships  against  Troy,  and  was  one  of 
the  bravest  heroes  in  the  Trojan  war.  He  ofiered 
to  fight  with  Hector,  and  distinguished  himself 
especially  in  the  battle  near  the  ships,  where  he 
slew  several  Trojans.  (Horn.  IL  ii.  645,  fte.,  iii. 
230,  iv.  251,  V.  43,  viL  165,  ziu.  361,  &c  ini. 
345.)  PhilottFatas(^er.7)eTenvelatMtbftlwkflt 
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vrk  h«nu  mn  waiting  at  Anlii,  Cntan 

AgunemnoQ  to  umanncc  itikt 
encni  would  join  him  wilh  dim  hondred  Cntan 
,  if  Agamtmoon  would  ihan  the  nprenia 
land  with  him.  After  the  Ul  of  Twy,  Ido- 
Di  ntumed  home  ia  nf^tj  (Honn.  Oi.  i± 
Diod.  T.  79),  though  the  poit-Hoioeric  tiadi- 
infarm  ua  that  onea  in  a  ■lomi  he  Towed  to 
don  to  aaeritice  to  faiin  whatever  he  ihould 
;,  if  the  god  would  grant 
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btre  he  letlled  in  Calabria,  and  hnill 
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ptague, 
to  Italy, 

temple  to  Ainena.  rnnn  inence  i 
■gain  migralrd  to  Colophon,  on  tl 
to  hare  tettlcd  near  chu  templi 
Apollo,  and  to  liaTe  beta  buried  on  Mount  i„fna- 
phiu.  (SeiT,  ad  Am.  iii.  121.  «01.  531,  iL  2S4; 
6lnb.i.p.479;Schol.<»f  tfDn.(U.iiiLS59.)  At 
(HjniHa  hie  atatue,  the  work  of  Onatu,  itood 
among  the  inagea  of  those  who  di«v  lotiaa  to  who 
waa  to  fight  with  Hrclor,  and  on  hia  ihield  a  cock 
vu  repceMnted.  (Paua.  t.  35.  %  5;  comp.  Horn. 
//.  Tu.  lS),Se.)  Hii  lamb  wasihown  M  Cdmui, 
when  he  and  Merionei  wen  wonhipped  a>  heroea. 
(Diod.  V.  79.)  Another  penonage  of  the  name  of 
Idomenetu  ii  mentioned  among  the  Hiia  of  Priun. 
(ApoUod.  iii.  12.  §6.)  [US.] 

IDO'MENEUS  ('I&>|UM)I<>.  of  Umpucua,  a 
friend  and  diiciple  of  Epicnrut,  floniiihed  about 
B.C.  310 — 270.  We  hare  no  particulan  of  hit 
life,  HTe  that  he  married  Betii,  the  liacer  of  San. 
dea,  who  waa  alio  a  native  of  Idmpaacaa,  and  a 
pupil  of  Epicnrai.  (Diog.  Uiirt.  i.  23,  S£  ;  Smb. 
liiL  p.  539  ;  Athen.  TiL  p.  279.  £)  Idomenena 
wrote  a  coniidenble  number  of  philoaophical  and 
biUorieal  worka,  and  though  the  latter  were  not 
tegarded  ai  of  Tei7  great  authority  { PluL  Dm.  33), 
atUI  they  miut  h>Te  been  of  coniidrrable  nlue,  aa 
tbey  Mem  to  hsTe  been  chiefly  deroled  to  an 
•ecount  of  tbe  private  life  of  the  diatinguiihed  men 

"nie  titlea  of  the  following  work»  of  Idomenena 
are  menlinned;  1.  'larnpiii  tbc  Kurd  3atu6p4- 
rvt.  {Suid.  «.  e.)  Thit  work  isprohablj  the  one 
referred  tu  hj  the  Scholiatton  Apultonkt  Rhodioa 
(i.  9161,  where  for  Ipmni,  we  ihould  read  3ii*io- 
«pf«>«f.  2.  I1«;J  rir  Imnfnttiiiiy.  {Diog.  Uert.  ft. 
19.201    Alhen.  liii.  p.  611.  d.) 

We  do  not  knowforcertain  the  title  of  the  worii 
or  worki  of  IdomeDsna,  which  contained  Mme 
account  of  the  fullowingperaont: — of  the  Peiiittr*- 
tidae  (Alhen.  iii.  p.533,  €). of  Themittodea{ Athen. 
liL  p.  S33.  d.,  xiii.  p  576,  c.  ;  comp.  SchoL  ad 
AritLph.  rap.  941.  where  Themiiioclei  appear* to 
be  meant,  and  not  Thucjdidei,  the  eon  ofMileuoi, 
■■lheSeh(dia>luy*),Df.4riileide>{Plut.^rul.lO), 
ofPeridei(Plut,/'«iet  10,  35).  of  DeraMlhone. 
(Plul.  Be™,  15,  23  i  Athen.  liii.  p.  592,  f.),  of 
AeKhinea(ApoUon.  Hf.  ^e»l.p.2'l7,ed.Bekker). 
of  Hvpendet  (AiKen.  liii.  p.  590,  d.),  and  of 
PhoeioQ  (Plul.  Pioe.  i).  It  it  not  impnihable 
that  all  lhe«  petaoni  were  mentioned  in  one  work, 
lo  which  modem  wrilpn  ha™  amigned  Tarioni 
conjeetorel  tillaa.  loniiui  {Hitt.  Ser^.  PUin-  0- 
I.  p.  118)  conjectured  that  it  wai  entitled  Htpl 
Miiiiw  irtfit,  Hmna  (Dt  Fail.  ViLFlHLf.9S) 
that  il  waa  a  Greek  hiatorj,  and  Lane  (Lit.  AtL 
p.  I!8)  thai  it  waa  Hylad  Ilepl  t^ tw  JiNfv 


t  ManMolna,  in  ■.<:.  S51.     Sbortlf 
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Tpt-^i,  while  SbUnu  {ai  Pint.  Jtrid  p.  SIS, 
dec.)  tabonn  to  ihow  that  all  the  faaagea  qnotad 
aboTe  an  taken  finn  the  ZMcpcrunL  lie  trM 
title  of  the  WDtk  it,  howerer,  in  all  pobability 
reilored  by  a  bappj  emendation  of  Su^pe  (AU»- 
UDtn  Mnaim,  p.  450,  for  1643),  who,  in  plate  of 
the  compl  paieage  in  BekkerV  .^Mttjofa  (p.  349, 
37).  tit  U  -Ua^rnt  «<tff)  Stuio^-tJc,  read*  ett  U 
"ISofHre^  ^Hffi  nfi  3q,ur)w)«r.  Tha  title  *«) 
Jq/U7w>av  agreei  alao  moeh  better  with  all  lh« 
aboTe-mentioned  paaMgea  than  any  of  tbe  other 
titlei  which  have  been  ptvpoaed.  (Sintenia,  Pj/Vi 
Eatimt  to  PbLarOi',  Ptnrim!  VoMhia,  Di 
HuloT.  Orate  p.  105,  ed.  Weatennum  ;  Cliiilaa, 
Fiat.  HtU.  ToL  iii.  p.  138.) 

IDOTHEA.     [EinoTHa*.] 

I'DRIEUS  or  HI'DRIEUS  COpaif,  Diod.) 
'lipM^i,  Strab.  Arr.),  king  or  dynaat  of  Caria.    H* 

to  the  thraue  on  the  di 
of  hii  brother  & 

king,  ArtaienuM  Oehut  to  fit  out  an  aimament  for 
the  reduction  of  Cyprui,  k  reqneat  wilb  vbidi  he 
readily  complied ;  and  having  equipped  ■  fleet  tl 
40  trireme*,  and  aiaemhled  an  aim;  of  8000  ma^ 
cenaiy  troopa,  deuatched  than  againal  Cyprai, 
under  the  command  of  Evagorai  and  the  AiIibubb 
generil  Pbodon.  Thii  ii  the  t«ily  avimt  of  hi* 
reign  which  ii  recorded  lo  lu ;  bat  w*  may  inl*^ 
tnaa  an  eipreuion  of  laoeialea,  in  m.  C  846  {Fii- 
Spp.  p.  102,  e),  that  the  friendly  lelatioiu  betwaea 
him  and  the  Penian  king  did  not  long  omtisnt: 
they  appear  to  have  «ime  even  to  an  open  raptatai 
But  the  hoilllity  of  Penia  did  not  iataitee  witk 
hia  proqierity,  for  he  i>  ipoken  of  bf  Iieoate*  in 
the  aama  pauage  u  one  of  the  moat  wealthy  and 
powerfid  of  the  prinoei  of  Alia ;  and  DenMMUMoa* 
ten*  01  (da  Patr,  p.  63)  that  ho  had  added  lo  hii 
heredilary  dominionn  the  impotant  iilasd*  tf 
Chioa,  Coa,  and  Rhode*.  He  died  of  dkw—  In 
B.  a  844,  after  a  nign  of  aeren  jear^  laanBg  the 
■overeign  power,  by  hi*  irill,  to  hi*  aiiter  tun,  t» 
whom,  according  to  the  eaatem  duUM,  ha  h*d 
been  married.  (Diod.  in.  43,  45,  69;  Sbah. 
xit.  p.  656  j  An.  JmA.  i  S3. 1 8— 10.)  [S.H.B.I 
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JEROM.    [HiKHmyHua.] 
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potied  that  Ignatius  was  the  little  child  whom  our 
Lord  took  in  his  arms  when  he  rebuked  the  am- 
bitious contentions  of  his  disciples  (Mark,  iz.  3f>, 
&c.)  ;  but  this  storj-,  whatever  currency  it  may 
have  obtained,  is  unsupported  by  any  early  testi- 
mony, and  is  in  fact  contradicted  by  Chrysostom, 
who  incidentally  states  {In  S.  Ignat.  Homilia)  that 
Ignatius  never  saw  Jesus  Chritit.  Jerome  indeed, 
in  one  pkce  {De  Viris  lUust.  c'l6)  states  that  Ig- 
natius had  seen  Christ  ;  but  he  did  not  correctly 
understand  the  text  of  Eusebius,  from  whom  the 
passage  is  transLitcd.  By  the  Syriac  writers,  the 
expression  has  been  understood  to  mean,  ^  wear* 
ing,*'or*'clad  withGod." 

Abulpharagius  {Iliaioria  Dynagtiarum.  Dynast, 
vti.  p.  75,  ed.  Pocock,  Oxon.  1663)  had  been  un- 
derstood to  assert  that  Ignatius  was  a  native  of 
Nura,  which  was  conjectured  to  be  either  Nura  in 
Sardinia  or  Nora  in  Cappadocia.  But  the  late  re- 
searches of  Mr.  Cureton  have  shown  that  the 
words  used  had  no  reference  to  the  place  of  his 
birth. 

Ignatius  conversed  (according  to  Chrysostom), 
with  the  apostles.  Some  accounts  make  him  a 
disciple  of  Peter  ;  but  according  to  the  better  au- 
thority of  the  Martj/rium  Ignatii  (c.  .'i),  he  was, 
together  with  Polycarp,  a  hearer  of  John.  This 
would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  Ephesus  or 
its  neighbourhood  was  the  place  of  his  residence. 
He  was  appointed  bishop  of  the  church  at  Antioch, 
Chrysostom  says,  by  the  choice  of  the  a{>ostlcs, 
and  was  ordained  by  the  lajring  on  of  their  hands. 
Theodoret  especially  mentions  Peter  as  the  apostle 
who  laid  hands  on  him.  (Orat.  ad  Manachot  Eu- 
phraiesUte,  Ojjp.  vol.  iv.  p.  1312,  ed.  Schulz.)  But 
these  statements  are  hardly  consistent  with  the 
account  of  Eusebius  {Chron.  Fan  II,  iuterp. 
Hieron),  that  his  ordination  took  place  a.  d.  Q9^ 
when  Peter  and  several  of  the  apostles  were 
already  dead.  He  is  said  to  have  succeeded 
Evodius,  whose  ordination  is  placed  in  a.  d.  44. 
As  in  the  apostolic  age  a  plurality  of  bishops 
existed  in  some  at  least  of  the  first  churches,  e.  g. 
Ephesus  and  Philippi  (comp.  Acts,  xx.  1 7,  28  ; 
Philip,  i.  I),  and  as  the  church  at  Antioch  was 
from  the  first  a  large  and  important  church,  it  is 
not  impossible  that  Ignatius  may  have  been  made 
bishop  before  the  death  of  Evodius,  and  may  there- 
fore have  been  ordained  by  Peter  or  some  other  of 
the  apostles. 

Of  the  episcopate  of  Ignatius  we  know  little. 
He  appears  to  have  been  over-earnest  in  insisting 
upon  the  prerogatives  of  the  clergy,  especially  the 
bishops.  The  Martj/rium  Iffnatii  represents  him  as 
anxious  for  the  stedfastncss  of  his  flock  during  the 
persecution  said  to  have  taken  place  in  Domitian*s 
reign  ;  and  incessant  in  watching  and  prayer,  and 
in  instructing  his  people,  fearing  lest  the  more 
ignorant  and  timid  among  them  should  fall  away. 
On  the  cessation  of  the  persecution  he  rejoiced  at 
the  little  injury  the  church  at  Antioch  had  sustained. 

When  the  emperor  Trajan,  elated  with  his  vic- 
tories over  the  Dacians  and  other  nations  on  the 
Danubian  frontier,  began  to  persecute  the  church, 
the  anxiety  of  Ignatius  was  renewed ;  and,  eager 
to  avert  the  violence  of  persecution  from  his  flock, 
and  to  obtain  the  crown  of  martyrdom  for  himself^ 
he  offered  himself  as  a  victim,  and  was  brought 
before  the  emperor,  then  at  Antioch  on  his  way  to 
the  eastern  frontier  to  attack  the  Armenians  and 
Partltians.     The  conference  between  the  emperor 
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and  the  bishop  is  given  in  the  Martyrium  TgnaHi^ 
it  ended  by  the  emperor  passing  sentence  on 
Ignatius  that  he  should  be  taken  to  Rome,  and 
there  thrown  to  wild  beasts.  He  was  led  to  Rome 
by  a  long  and  tedious  route,  but  was  allowed  to 
have  communication  with  his  fellow-Christians  at  the 
places  at  which  he  stopped.  He  was  thrown  to 
the  wild  beasts  in  the  Roouuai  amphitbeatn,  at 
the  feast  distinguished  as  i)  TpMrmuSefuini,  **  the 
feast  of  the  thirteenth  **  (i.  e.  the  thirteenth  before 
the  kalends  of  January,  or  20th  Dec  according  to 
our  computation),  one  of  the  days  of  the  Opalia, 
which  made  part  of  the  great  fetUral  of  the  Satur- 
nalia. {Diet,  of  Antiq,  t.  ▼.  Saturnalia,)  Soch 
parts  of  him  as  remained  were  collected  by  hit 
sorrowing  friends,  and  were  taken  back  to  An- 
tioch, whero  in  Jerome^s  time  they  were  resting  in 
the  cemetery  outside  the  gate  toward  Daphne. 
From  thence  they  were  removed,  by  the  Emperor 
Theodosius  IL  to  the  church  of  St  Ignatius  (pre- 
viously known  as  the  Tychaeum,  or  Temple  of 
Fortune),  in  the  city  of  Antioch.  (Evagr.  H.  E. 
i.  16.)  Their  subsequent  removals  are  uncertain. 
The  martyrdom  of  St.  Ignatius  is  commemorated 
by  the  Romish  church  on  the  1st  of  Feb. ;  by  the 
Greek  church  on  the  20th  December,  the  correct 
anniversary  of  his  martyrdom. 

The  year  of  Ignatius^s  death  has  been  much 
disputed.  Many  of  the  best  writers  (following 
the  Martyrium  IgnaHi)^  place  it  in  A.  D.  1 07  ;  but 
others  contend  for  a  later  date ;  some  as  late  as 
A.  D.  116. 

On  his  way  from  Antioch  to  Rome,  Ignatius  it 
said  to  have  written  seven  epistles.  These  are 
enumerated  both  by  Eusebius  (//.  E,  iii.  46)  and 
Jerome  {D€  Virx»  liltutr  c.  16).  The  fiict  of  hit 
having  written  letters,  though  without  specifying 
either  the  number  or  the  parties  to  whom  they  are 
addressed,  is  attested  by  his  contemporary,  Poly- 
carp {ad  Philipp.  c.  13w  Vers.  Lat),  who  collected 
several  and  sent  them  to  the  Philippians,  and  some 
quotations  from  him  are  found  in  Irenaeus  {Adv, 
Haen$,  v.  28)  and  Origen  {Pmleg.  m  CoMtae.  Cbntf- 
cor.  and  Ilomil,  VI,  in  Lucam),  There  are,  however, 
at  present  extant  fifteen  epistles  ascribed  to  Isn*- 
tius.  Seven  of  these  are  considered  to  be  genune; 
namely,  1.  Ilpds  *E^atous,  Ad  Epkedot ;  2.  Bfsr)^ 
vnaifSirir,  Ad  Mapnesianoi  ;  3.  TpoAAioroff,  Ad 
TraUianos ;  4.  Tip6i  'Pwfiaiovs^  Ad  Bomamot ;  5. 
^i\aS€\<pfv<riyf  Ad  PhUadelphenot ;  6.  Xfu<pfa(ott, 
ad  Smymeos ;  and,  7.  Tlp6s  IIoAiJicapvor,  Ad  Poiy- 
carpum.  The  titles  of  these  epistles  agree  with  the 
enumeration  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome.  Thoe  are 
found  two  recenbions  of  them, — a  longer,  now  re- 
garded as  an  interpolated  one,  and  a  shorter  form, 
which  is  considered  as  tolerably  uncormpted.  Two 
ancient  Latin  versions  are  extant,  oorretponding  in  a 
great  degree  to  the  two  forms  or  recentiont  ol  the 
Greek  text:  the  larger,  known  at  the  common 
( vulgata)  version  ;  the  other  fint  discovered  and 
published  by  Archbishop  Usher,  lilany  of  the 
interpolations  found  in  the  laiger  form  are  of  pae- 
sages  of  the  New  Testament. 

Five  other  epistles,  though  extant  in  Greek,  are 
regarded  as  bpurious ;  namel}',  8.  np6s  Mopior  sis 
fi(tdwo\iy  Ti}r  vp6s  r^  2af>6^  or  Hpit  Mapuir  Kotfw 
(To^oAlnrv,  or  4k  Kcurao^ifAMr,  or  Ka<rraf oATriv, 
or  ix  KaoToft^AMKy  Ad  il/orMM,  NeapoUm^  fnoe 
ed  ad  Zdrbumj  or  Ad  Mariam  Camoboliiam,  m- 
riously  written  Cbwto&g/itow,  or  Onto&fffaiswt,  or 
ea'  Go$tobeli»j  or  ChawaaxMontm^  or 
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or  Qa/gfa/onim.  9.  Up^s  rods  i»  Tap<r^,  Ad  Tar^ 
ae$ue»  ;  10.  IT/i^f  *Amox«<9,  ^c/  Antiocheno*  ;  11. 
np^f  *Hp«»wi,  Juixoi'oi'  'Amox«^a9,  w4rf  Heromem 
Diafomum  Antioehiae;  12.  Ilp^r  ^(Acinrq<r/ov9,  ^cf 
Pkilifjpenmt,  Some  copies  add  to  the  title  of  this 
epistle  the  words  n«p2  Bamr^o-furroi,  Z>0  JBapii»- 
mate;  an  addition  which  by  no  means  correctly 
describes  the  contents.  Of  four  of  these  spurioas 
epistles  two  ancient  Latin  rersions  are  extant,  the 
common  version  and  that  published  by  Usher;  of 
that  to  the  Philippians,  there  is  only  one  Yenion 
(vis-  the  common).  The  epistle  to  Polycarp  in 
the  common  Latin  version  is  defective  ;  contain- 
ing only  about  one  third  of  what  is  in  the  Greek 
text.  There  is  also  extant,  both  in  the  Greek 
and  in  the  two  Latin  versions,  an  epistle  of  Mary 
of  CassobeUe  (called  also  IlffOirjKvros^  Protefyia) 
to  Ignatius,  to  which  his  letter  professes  to  be  an 
answer. 

The  remaining  three  epistles  ascribed  to  Ignatins 
are  found  only  in  Latin :  they  are  very  short,  and 
have  long  been  given  up  as  spurious:  they  are, 
13.  &  Joamti  Erangfliatae  \  14.  Ad  Emtdem; 
and,  15,  Beatae  VirymL  With  these  is  found  a 
letter  of  the  Virgin  to  Ignatius,  Bmia  Virgo  Ig- 
natia,  professing  to  be  an  answer  to  his  letter. 
This  also  is  given  up  as  spurious.  The  whole, 
indeed,  of  the  Epistles,  the  first  seven  as  well  as 
the  rest,  have  been  vehemently  assailed,  and  by 
some  eminent  scholars;  but  the  above  statement  is  in 
accordance  with  the  general  opinion  of  the  learned. 

The  extent  and  celebrity  of  the  controversy 
respecting  these  writings,  and  the  importance  of 
the  letters  in  their  bearing  on  the  much-disputed 
question  of  primitive  church  government,  require 
some  notice  to  be  taken  of  the  discussion.  In  a.  d. 
1 495  the  three  Latin  epistles  and  the  letter  of  the 
Virgin  were  printed  at  Paris,  subjoined  to  the  VUa 
ot  Proefssua  S.  Thotnae  Cantuarensia  Mariyris  ntper 
Liheriute  Eodesiattica,  In  a.  d.  1 498,  three  years 
after  the  appearance  of  these  letters,  another  col- 
lection, edited  by  Jacobus  Faber  of  Etaples  (Sta- 
pulensis),  was  printed  at  Paris  in  folio,  containing 
the  common  Latin  version  of  eleven  letters,  that  to 
Mary  of  Cassobelae  not  being  among  them.  They 
were  published  with  some  of  the  worics  ascribed  to 
I>ionysius  Areopagita  and  an  epistle  of  Polycarp. 
These  eleven  epistles  were  reprinted  at  Venice, 
A.  D.  1 502,  Paris,  A.  D.  1 5.15,  Basel,  1520,  and  Stras- 
burg,  1527.  In  1516,  the  preceding  fourteen 
epistles,  with  the  addition  of  the  letter  to  Mary 
of  Cassobelae,  were  edited  by  Symphorianus  Cham- 
perius  of  Lyons,  and  published  at  Paris  in  4to. 
with  seven  letters  of  St.  Antony,  commonly  called 
the  Great.  The  whole  of  the  letters  ascribed  to 
Ignatius  were  now  before  the  public  in  Latin,  nor 
does  their  genuineness  appear  to  have  been  as 
yet  suspected.  They  were  repeatedly  reprinted 
in  the  course  of  the  sixteenth  century.  In  a.  d. 
1557  the  twelve  epistles  of  Ignatius  in  Greek  were 
published  by  Valentinus  Paceus  or  Pacaeus  in 
8vo.  at  Dillingen  in  Siiabia  on  the  Danube,  from 
an  Augsburg  MS.  They  were  reprinted  at  Paris, 
A.  D.  155K  with  critical  emendations.  The  same 
twelve  Greek  epistles  from  another  MS.  from  the 
library  of  Gaspar  a  Nydpryck,  were  published  by 
Andreas  Gesner  with  a  Latin  version  by  Joannes 
Brunnerus,  fol.  Zurich,  1559.  In  these  editions 
the  Greek  text  of  the  seven  epistles  was  given  in 
the  fauger  form,  the  shorter  form,  both  in  Greek 
and  Latin*  being  as  yet  undiscovered. 
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The  gennineness  of  these  remunt  was  now 
called  into  question,  theacateness  of  criticism  being 
apparently  increased  by  a  distaste  for  the  contents 
ot  the  Epistles.  The  authors  of  the  CmOmriae  Mog' 
deburgetuei  were  the  first  to  express  their  donbta, 
though  with  caution  and  moderation.  Calvin,  in 
his  ItutUmtiomei^  L  3,  declared  that  **  nothing  c<mld 
be  more  silly  than  the  stuff  (naeniae)  which  had 
been  brought  out  under  the  name  of  Ignatins; 
which  rendered  the  impudence  of  those  persons 
more  insufferable  who  had  set  thonselves  to  de- 
ceive people  by  such  phantoms  (larvae).**  It  has 
been  observed,  however,  that  the  parts  which  in- 
curred Calvin*s  reprehension  were  the  supposititious 
epistles,  or  the  parts  since  found  to  be  interpolated 
in  the  larger  form  of  the  genuine  ones.  The  con* 
troversy  grew  warm :  the  Romish  writers  and  the 
Episcopalians  commonly  contending  for  the  gennine- 
ness of  at  least  a  part  of  the  EpisUes,  and  scnne  of 
the  Presbyterians  denying  it.  The  three  epistles 
not  extant  in  Greek  were  the  first  given  up  ;  but 
the  rest  were  stoutly  contended  for.  several 
however  distinguished  between  the  seven  eniune- 
rated  by  Eusebius  and  the  rest;  and  some  con- 
tended diat  even  those  which  were  genuine  were 
interpolated.  While  the  controversy  was  in  this 
state,  Vedelius,  a  professor  at  Geneva,  published  an 
edition  (S.  Ignatii  quae  adamt  OnraM,  4to.  Geneva, 
1623),  in  which  the  seven  genuine  were  arranged 
apart  from  the  other  five  epistles.  He  marked  also 
in  the  genuine  epistles  the  parts  which  he  regarded 
as  interpolations.  His  conjectures,  however,  wen 
not  happy. 

In  1644  appeared  the  edition  by  Archhisho^ 
Usher  (4ta  Oxford)  of  the  Epistles  of  Polycarp 
and  Ignatius.  This  edition  contained,  1.  Poij/ear* 
piama  Epidokarwm  IgnaUcmarum  SgUogB  (Poly-« 
carp*s  Collection  of  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius),  con^ 
taining  Polycarp*s  Epistle  to  the  Phiiippians,  and 
six  of  the  genuine  epistles  of  Ignatius  (that  ta 
Polycarp  being  referred  by  Usmt  to  the  next 
ckss)  in  the  longer  form,  with  the  common  Latiik 
version  printed  in  parallel  columns.  The  inter* 
polated  portions,  so  fiu*  as  they  were  ascertainable 
by  the  aid  of  an  old  Latin  version  of  the  shorter 
form,  of  which  Usher  had  obtained  two  MSS.  in- 
England,  and  which  he  was  the  first  to  publish^ 
were  distinguished  by  being  printed  in  red.  This 
recension,  however,  by  no  means  restored  the  text 
to  its  original  purity,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  nMMit 
cursory  comparison  of  Usher^  text  with  that  of 
Cotelerius  and  Le  Clerc  The  edition  of  Usher  fur- 
ther contained,  2.  EpUAsAa/t  B.  IgmaUo  adtaydm  a 
Mediae  AetaHeGn^M  Se»  (Six  Einstles  ascribed  t» 
St  Ignatius  by  the  GredLS  of  the  Middle  Age)i 
The  Epistle  of  Polycarp  was  incHided  in  this  dJass,, 
with  the  five  spurious  epistles  extant  in  Greek. 
The  common  Latin  version  was  also  printed  with 
these  in  parallel  columns ;  and  the  three  epistlee 
which  are  extant  only  in  Latin  were  subjoined. 
3.  A  Latin  version  of  eleven  epistles  (that  to  tha 
Phiiippians  being  omitted)  from  the  two  MSS. 
obtained  by  Usher,  and  now  first  printed.  Thia 
version  b  quite  different  firom  the  eommen  ODSi 
and  very  ancient  It  corresponds,  in  the  van,  la 
the  shorter  text  of  the  genuine  Epistlea. 

The  work  of  Usher  contains  also  a  vahafala 
introduction  and  notes  to  the  Epistles  of  Ignatioa 
and  Polycarp,  the  Apostolical  Constitationa,  and  Iha 
Canons  ascribed  to  Clement  of  Rome.  In  1646  Iha 
Epistles  of  Ignatius  were  fuUisbed  bj  Itmm  ¥«•• 
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fius  (4to.  Amsterdam),  from  a  MS.  in  the.Medicean 
Library  at  Florence.  The  MS.,  which  is  not  accu- 
rately written,  and  is  mutilated  at  the  end,  is  yalu- 
able  as  the  only  one  containing  the  shorter  recension 
of  the  genuine  Epistles :  it  wants,  however,  that  to 
the  Romans,  which  was  given  by  Vossius  in  the 
longer  form,  as  in  the  former  editions.  The  five 
spurious  epistles,  and  that  of  Mary  of  Cassobelae 
to  Ignatius,  from  the  Medicean  MS.,  the  text  of 
which  differs  materially  from  that  previously  pub- 
lished ;  the  three  Latin  Epistles,  Ukher's  Latin 
version  of  the  eleven  Greek  Epistles,  and  the 
common  version  of  that  to  the  Philippians,  were 
all  given  by  Vossius.  In  1647  Usher  published 
his  Appetulit  Ignatiana,,  contjiining  the  Greek 
text  of  the  seven  Epistles,  and  two  Latin  ver- 
sions of  the  Martyrium  Iffnatii,  He  gave  the 
Medicean  text  of  six  of  the  Epistles  ;  that  to  the 
Romans  was  the  common  text  with  the  interpo- 
lations expunged,  as  determined  by  a  collation  of 
the  epistle  as  given  in  the  Martyrium^  both  in  the 
Greek  of  Symcon  Metaphrastcs  and  the  Latin 
versions  published  by  Usher.  The  text  of  Ignatius 
was  thus  settled  on  the  basis  of  MS.  authority, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
and  that  was  afterwards  published  by  Le  Clerc 
from  a  manuscript  in  the  Colbertine  Library. 

After  the  controversy  had  been  carried  on  for  some 
time,  and  great  progress  had  been  made  towards  the 
settlement  of  the  text,  the  most  formidable  attack  on 
the  genuineness  of  the  Epistles  was  made  by  Daill^ 
( DiJlaeus),  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  French 
Protestants,  in  his  work  De  Scriptis  quae  sub  Dio- 
nysii  Areopagiicie  et  Ignatii  Antiocheni  circumfe- 
runiur  Libri  duo^  4 to.  Geneva,  1G66.  The  works 
of  Ignatius  form  the  subject  of  the  second  book. 
This  attack  of  Daill^  called  forth  the  Vindiciae 
ftpuUianM  of  Bishop  Pearson,  4  to.  Cambridge, 
1672,  which  may  be  considered  as  having  ex- 
hausted the  controversy.  The  subsequent  contri- 
butions to  the  discussion  do  not  require  notice. 
The  genuineness  and  substantial  integrity  of  the 
seven  epistles  in  the  shorter  form  may  be  consi- 
dered as  now  generally  recognised. 

The  Epistles  of  Ignatius  are  characterised  by 
simplicity  of  thought  and  by  piety.  His  eagerness 
to  obtain  the  crown  of  martyrdom  has  been  cen- 
sured ;  and  his  seal  in  enforcing  the  claims  of  the 
bishops  and  clergy  to  reverence  and  obedience  is 
very  great  Perhaps  this  characteristic,  which  has 
quickened  the  suspicions  of,  or  objections  to,  the 
genuineness  of  the  Epistles,  may  be  rather  regarded 
as  an  argument  that  they  were  written  while  those 
claims  were  by  no  means  generally  admitted.  His 
zeal  in  enforcing  them  is  an  indication  of  their 
being  disputed,  as  men  do  not  contend  for  what 
no  one  denies.  The  Greek  style  of  Ignatius  is  by 
no  means  good,  which  is  accounted  for  by  the  cir- 
cumstance of  Greek  not  being  his  vernacular 
tongue. 

The  most  complete  and  valuable  edition  of  Igna- 
tius is  that  contained  in  the  Fatres  Apostolici  of 
Cotelerius,  the  second  edition  of  which  by  Le 
Clerc  (2  vols.  fol.  Amsterdam.  1724)  contains  the 
two  recensions  of  the  genuine  epistles,  all  the  spu- 
rious epistles  (Greek  and  Latin),  with  the  epistles 
of  Mary  of  Cassobehie  and  of  the  Virgin  ;  the  two 
ancient  Latin  versions  (the  common  one  and 
f  Jsher*s),  the  Martyrium  Ignntii^  the  Dissertationea 
(Le.  the  Introduction)  of  Usher,  the  Vindiciae  of 
JPearsoD,  a  LH$$erkUio  de  fynaiianis  EpisioOt,  by 
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Le  Clerc,  and  variorum  notet.  A  tueful  edition  of 
the  genuine  Epistles  with  those  of  Clement  of 
Rome  and  Polycarp,  and  the  Marfyria  of  Ignatiot 
and  Polycarp,  was  published  by  Jacobson  (2  vols. 
8vo.  Oxford,  1838).  There  are  versions  in  sevend 
of  the  languages  of  modem  Europe  ;  including  two 
Knglish  translations,  an  old  one  by  Archbishop 
Wake,  and  a  modem  one  by  Clementson  (8vo. 
1827).  Wake's  transhition  haa  been  repeatedly 
published. 

Ebed-jesu,  the  Syrian,  speaks  of  Ignatiua  as 
having  written  De  He  Fidei  et  Canonea^  but  he  it 
supposed  to  refer  to  his  Epistles  (Asaemani, 
BM,  Orient,  vol  iii.  p.  iL  p.  16,  17).  There 
is  also  a  Syriac  liturgy  ascribed  to  Ignatius,  of  which 
a  Latin  version  is  given  by  Renaudot  {Liturg, 
Orientules^  vol  ii.  p.  215,  &&),  who  declares  it  to 
be  spurious. 

The  Afariyrium  TgnatO^  which  is  onr  chief  au- 
thority for  the  circumstances  of  Ignatioa*  death, 
professes  to  be  written  by  eye-witnesses,  the  com- 
panions of  his  voyage  to  Rome,  supposed  to  he 
Philo,  a  deacon  of  Tarsus  or  some  other  church  in 
Cilicia,  and  Rheus  Agathopus,  a  Syrian,  who  are 
mentioned  in  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius  {Ad  PkHet- 
delph.  c.  1 1 ;  Ad  StnyrneoSj  c  13).  Usher  adds  to 
them  a  third  person,  Gaius,  but  on  what  authority 
we  know  not,  and  Gallandiui  adds  Crocus  men- 
tioned by  Ignatius  {Ad  Ronumoe^  c.  10).  Tho 
account,  with  many  interpolations,  is  incorporated 
in  the  work  of  Sjrmeon  Metaphrastes  (▲.  n.  20, 
Dec),  and  a  Latin  translation  from  him  is  given  by 
Surius,  De  Frobatis  Sandor,  Ft/is,  and  in  tho 
Acta  Sanctorum,  under  the  date  of  the  1st  of  Feb. 
The  Martyrium  was  first  printed  in  Latin  by 
archbishop  Usher,  who  gave  two  distinct  ver- 
sions from  different  MSS.  The  Greek  text  waa 
first  printed  by  Ruinart  in  his  Acta  Martyrum 
Sincera  (4to.  Paris,  1689)  from  a  MS.  in  the  Col- 
bertine library,  and  in  a  revised  edition  in  Le 
Clcrc's  Cotelerius.  It  is  given  by  Jacobson  and  by 
most  of  the  later  editors  of  the  Epistles.  Its 
genuineness  is  generally  recognised ;  but  it  la 
thought  to  be  interpolated.  See  the  remarks  of 
Grabe  quoted  by  Jacobson  at  the  end  of  the  Mar- 
tyrium, A  considerable  fragment  of  an  ancient 
Syriac  version  of  the  Martyrium  of  Ignatius  ia 
published  by  Mr.  Cureton. 

A  recent  discovery  promises  to  reopen  the  qneo- 
tion,  as  to  the  integrity  of  the  shorter  epistlea. 
Several  writers,  including  Beausobie,  Lardner, 
and  Priestly,  had  expressed  their  suspicion  or 
conviction,  that  tliera  were  in  them  interpola- 
tions, more  or  less  considerable.  An  ancient 
Syriac  version  of  the  epistles  to  Polycarp,  to  the 
Romans,  and  to  the  Ephesians,  recently  discovered, 
gives  reason  to  believe  that  the  interpoUtions  are 
very  considerable.  This  version  was  discovered 
among  the  MSS.  of  the  library  of  the  Syriac  con- 
vent of  the  desert  of  Nitria,  in  Egypt,  which  hat 
been  lately  purchased  by  the  tmstees  of  the  Bri- 
tish Museum.  I'hese  epistles  have  been  published 
by  the  Rev.  W.  Cureton,  of  the  British  Museum 
(TAe  Ancient  Syriac  Venion  of  the  Epitllee  ofSL 
Ignatius,  ^c,  by  William  Cureton,  M.  A.  Svow 
London.  1845),  from  two  MSS.,  of  which  ono, 
containing  the  epistle  to  Polycarp,  is  assigned  by 
him  to  the  sixth  century  ;  the  other,  containing 
the  other  two  epistles,  belongs,  in  his  judgment,  to 
the  seventh  or  eighth  century.  The  Syriac  Epiatlo 
to  Polycarp  contains  scarcely  anything  of  c  m  oBd 
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viii,  which,  in  the  Greek  text,  form  the  doM  of 
the  epistle.  The  Epistle  to  the  Ephesiant  omite, 
with  some  tiifling  exceptions,  c  ii. — vii^  xi. — xxL ; 
beside  the  greater  part  of  c  ix. ;  the  omitted  por- 
tion forming  two-thirds  of  the  Epistle  in  Greek. 
The  Epistle  to  the  Romans  omits  considerable  por- 
tions of  c  i. — iii.,  nearly  the  whole  of  c.  vi. — yiiL, 
the  greater  part  of  c.  ix.,  and  the  whole  of  c  x. 
The  conclusion  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  in 
Syriac  consists  of  what  appears  in  the  Greek  as 
c.  ir. — V.  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Trallians.  Mr. 
Cureton  gives  an  English  version,  interpaged  with 
the  Syriac  text,  and  subjoins  the  Greek  text  con- 
formed to  the  Syriac,  the  parts  expunged  being 
printed  at  the  foot  of  the  page.  In  a  valuable 
prefiue  he  reviews  the  history  of  the  Greek  text 
of  the  Epistles,  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the 
fruitless  endeavours  made  in  the  seventeenth  oen- 
tary,  by  Mr.  Uuntington,  chaplain  at  Aleppo, 
(afterwards  Provost  of  Trinity  Collie,  DubUn, 
and  Bishop  of  Raphoe),  to  discover  the  Syriac 
Yertion,  and  the  more  recent  and  successfiil  efforts. 
fie  discusses  the  question  whether  the  Syriac  text 
is  to  be  preferred  to  the  Greek,  and  argues  stron^y 
for  its  superiority.  The  interpolations,  several  of 
which  enforce  clerical  and  episcopal  authority, 
while  others  support  the  deity  of  Jesus  Christ,  he 
considers  to  be  subsequent  to  and  intended  to  bear 
upon  the  Arian  [Aiiius]  and  Aerian  [Asrius] 
controversies.  ( Pearson,  Usher,  Jacobson,  //•  oe. ; 
L&rdner,  CredHnlUv;  Fabric  BibL  (7r.voLviL32. 
&C. ;  Galland,  BiUioUk,  Patmm^  vol  i.  Proleg,  c. 
7,  8  ;  Cave,  HisL  Liit.  vol  L  p.  41,  ed.  Oxford, 
1740;  Oudin,  de  Scriptoribm  Ecciei,ro\,i,  cod. 
71  ;  Ceillier,  AiOeun  Sacrety  vol  i.  p.  620.) 

The  name  of  Ignatius  was  borne  by  several  of 
the  later  patriarchs  of  Antioch.  (See  the  Hitt, 
Ckrtmol.  Patriarch.  AnUoch.  prefixed  to  the  Ada 
Sanctorum  Juliij  vol.  iv. ;  and  Fabric.  BUd.  Grate 
vol.  xiv.  p.  38,  &c,  ed.  vet) 

2.  Of  CoNSTANTiNOPLS,  where  he  was  deacon 
and  sceuophylax,  or  keeper  of  the  sacred  vessels  in 
the  great  church.  He  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighth  and  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century, 
during  the  patriarchate  of  Tarasius  (▲.  d.  784--- 
806)  and  Niccphorus  (a.  d.  806—815),  with  both 
of  whom  he  appears  to  have  been  connected  either 
as  disciple  or  friend.  He  was  instructed  by  Tara- 
sius in  poetical  composition.  He  was  raised  to  the 
metropolitan  see  of  Nicaea,  but  at  what  date  is  not 
ascertained.  It  was  certainly  not  till  after  the 
second  Nicene,  or  seventh  oecumenical  council,  at 
which  Hypatius  appeared  as  archbishop  of  Nicaea ; 
and  it  was  probably  not  till  after  the  death  of  Tara- 
sius, or  even  of  Nicephorus,  who  died  deposed  and 
in  exile  a.  d.  828.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  time 
of  the  death  of  Ignatius.  He  wrote,  1.  B(os  To^mi- 
clov  rw  Tlarptdpxov  Ktav<rraifrivoxnr6\9WSy  Vita  Ta- 
raxii  Vairiarchae  CPolitanu  This  is  extant  in  the 
original  Greek  in  MS.,  but  has  not  been  published. 
A  Latin  version  is  given  in  the  De  Probatit  Sano- 
iorum  Vitis  of  Surius,  and  in  the  Ada  Sandorum 
of  the  Bollandists,  Pehruar,  25,  vol.  iii.  p.  576. 
2.  Blof  roO  dyiou  Nunj^fwv,  TLaTpidpxov  Kwr- 
aratn-ivovwoKt^St  Vita  &  Nieephori  Pairiarckae 
CPolitanu  This  is  given  in  the  Ada  Sandorum^ 
MartU^  13,  vol.  ii.  appendix,  p.  704  ;  and  a  Latin 
version  in  the  body  of  the  vol.  p.  294.  As  in  the 
title  of  this  work  the  author  is  called  Diaconus 
CPoIitanns,  we  are  led  to  suppose  that  he  was  not 
yet  archbishop  of  Nicaea  when  he  wrote  it,  which 
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miitt  have  been  aflter  the  death  of  Nieephonia. 
He  wrote  Mveral  other  works,  whkh  are  un- 
published, and  a  list  of  which  is  given  by  Fabriemn 
(Sttidas,  «.  o.  *l7M(riof ;  Ada  Samdorum^  V.€e,s 
Fabric.  BibL  Gtaec  voL  i  p.  635,  tL  p.  870,  vii. 
p.  45,  x.  pp.  297,  329.) 

3.  Of  CONSTANTINOPLS,  Competitor  with  Pho- 
tins  for  the  patriarchate  in  Uie  ninth  oentuxr.  Hit 
original  name  waa  Nicetaa  (Nanfrot).  He  wae 
son  of  the  emperor  Michael  I.  Coropalata  or  Rhan- 
gabe  [MiCHASL  I.],  by  Piocopia,  daughter  of  the 
emperor  Nioephoroa  I.  Logotneta,  predecessor  of 
Michael  Daring  the  short  reign  of  his  fiitber 
(a.  d.  811—813),  Nicetaa  commanded  the  loanatee 
or  life-gnarda,  having  been  appointed  to  the  poet 
at  abont  ten  years  of  age,  and  manifeeted  a  d^ra 
to  gain  the  fitvonr  of  the  soldien :  he  also  acquiied 
some  knowledge  and  experience  in  pablic  bnnuesa. 
If  his  age  is  accurately  stated,  he  most  have  been 
bom  jnst  about  the  commencement  of  the  century. 
On  the  deposition  of  Michael,  and  the  accession  of 
Leo  V.  the  Armenian  [Lao  V.],  the  deposed  em- 
peror and  his  fimiily  ahaved  their  heads,  and  took 
refuge  in  the  churdi  called  Pharos  (^dpot).  Their 
lives  were  spared,  but  Nicetaa  was  caatimted,  and 
was  obliged  to  embrace  a  monastic  life,  on  which 
occasion  his  name  waa  changed  to  Ignatiua*  Aa 
he  is  said  to  have  been  about  fourteen  at  thii  time, 
it  is  probable  that  these  things  did  not  occur  till  m 
year  or  two  after  his  fiither^  depositioiL  He  wat 
educated  under  a  severe  master,  a  seabua  Iconodaat, 
and  pursued  his  new  career  with  the  energy  of  which 
he  had  in  his  boyhood  given  indicationa  in  secular 
afiisirs,  acquired  great  reputation  for  sanctity,  and 
became  hegumenoa  or  head  of  the  monastery  of 
Satyrus  at  Constantinople.  He  was  ordained  pree- 
byter  by  Basil,  bidiop  of  the  church  mrra  ri 
IUp9w,  It  is  probable  that  in  the  Iconodaatie 
controversy  which  was  then  raging  in  the  Beat,  he 
was,  notwithstanding  his  education,  one  of  the 
duunpions  of  images ;  for  on  the  death  of  MethtH 
dius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  whoae  leal  en  the 
same  side  had  entailed  upon  him  much  suffiving, 
Ignatius  was  elevated  to  the  patriaichate,  by  tM 
patronage  of  the  empreu  Theodora  [ThbodoraJ, 
the  gu^ian  of  her  son  Michael  IIL  during  hu 
minority  [Michaxl  IIL]  and  the  restorer  of 
image  worship.  The  date  of  the  elevation  of  Igna- 
tius is  not  quite  certain ;  it  was  probably  in  a.  d. 
846  or  847.  Symeon  Mister  plaoea  it  in  the  1 1th 
year  of  Michael,  A.  D.  853  or  854,  but  this  is  too  late. 
Ignatius,  at  his  consecration,  desired  Gregory  Aa- 
bestas,  bishop  of  Syracuse,  in  Sicily  tORaooRiua, 
No.  35],  who  was  then  at  Coustantm^ftle,  to  absent 
himself,  as  being  under  accusation.  This  provoked 
Gregory  *s  anger,  and  was  the  source  of  madi  trouble 
to  Igntttius  himiselfl  Aa  the  dissolute  prepenaitiea 
of  Michael  were  developed  with  his  years,  Ignatiut 
became  the  object  of  insult  to  the  emperor^  profli- 
gate minion,  Gryllus :  and  when  the  influence  of 
Theodora  was  dMtroyed,  and  heraelf  driven  away 
from  the  court  by  her  ambitions  brother,  the  Caesar 
Bardas,  Ignatius  was  cxpooed  to  moie  aerioaa 
hostility.  He  had  refused  compliance  with  the 
emperor*s  wish  to  make  his  mother  and  sister  nuas 
against  their  will ;  and  in  additkm  to  the  cai- 
peror*s  hostility,  he  had  tncuned  also  the  personal 
hatred  of  the  Caesar.  Bardas  had  beea  acoiaed  hf 
report  of  incest  with  the  wife  of  his  own  son ;  aa4 
as  he  had  refused  to  listen  to  the  rebukceof  the 
triaich,  Ignatius,  on  hia  coming  to  the 
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had  refuted  to  admit  him,  notwithstanding  his 
threats  of  deposition  and  riolence.  Provoked  by 
his  excommunication,  the  Caesar  forcibly  expelled 
Ignatius  from  the  church,  on  a  charge  of  being  a 
transgressor  and  corrupter  {Avohop  kcH  <f>$op4a)^  and 
caused  Photius  [Photius]  to  be  elected  patriarch 
in  his  place  (a.  d.  858).  The  appointment  of 
Photius  is  said  by  the  biographer  of  Ignatius  to 
have  been  irregularly  made  by  secular  persons, 
but  some  bishops  seem  to  have  been  on  that  side  ; 
and  there  appears  to  have  been  a  council  of  eccle- 
siastics convened  to  make  the  change,  in  which  the 
metropolitans  of  the  patriarchate  acquiesced,  on  the 
understanding  that  Ignatius  should  be  courteously 
and  reverently  treated  by  his  successful  rival.  The 
senate  of  Constantinople  gave  their  sanction  to  the 
transaction,  and  even  the  legates  of  the  Roman  see, 
who  were  at  Constantinople  on  account  of  the  Ico- 
noclastic controversy,  were  induced  to  take  the  same 
side.  Photius  is  cliarged  by  the  biographer  of  Ig- 
natius with  violating  the  engagement  to  treat  his 
deposed  rival  kindly:  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  was 
urged  on  by  his  supporter,  Gregory  Asbestaa  ;  and 
Ignatius,  by  his  firmness  in  asserting  his  claim  to  the 
see,  provoked  his  enemies  to  continue  their  harsh- 
ness. The  severest  measures  were  resorted  to  in 
order  to  obtain  from  him  a  declaration  that  he  had 
voluntarily  resigned  the  patriarchate.  He  was  cruelly 
beaten  and  stretched  out  naked  in  the  midst  of 
winter  in  the  tomb  which  had  contained  the  body 
of  the  emperor  Constantine  V.  Copronymus,  and 
which  was  foul  with  filth  and  ordure.  lie  was  tried 
also  with  hunger  and  thirst ;  and  the  only  allevia- 
tion he  could  procure  was  from  the  kindness  of 
Constantine  the  Armenian,  an  officer  of  the  court, 
w^ho  visited  him  by  stealth,  in  the  absence  of  his 
mnre  savage  keepers,  and  brought  him  bread  and 
wine  and  other  necessaries.  This  severe  treatment 
brought  on  dysentery,  from  which  he  was  near 
dying.  From  this  filthy  place  he  was  repeatedly 
removed  to  other  places  of  confinement,  and  so 
roughly  treated,  that  two  of  his  grinders  were 
knocked  out.  He  was  then  banished  to  Mytilene, 
from  whence  he  was  brought  back  to  Constanti- 
nople, and  solcmnl,'  deposed  by  a  synod  of  metro- 
politans and  bishops  at  Constantinople  (a.  d.  858). 
His  supporters  among  the  clergy  had  meanwhile 
undergone  great  severities,  and  were  dispersed  in 
different  places  of  confinement.  His  deposition  or 
abdication  was  confirmed  at  a  subsequent  council 
at  Constantinople  (a.  d.  858  or  859),  which  was 
attended  by  the  papal  legates. 

When  Basil  the  Macedonian  [Basilius  I.  Ma- 
cxno]  ascended  the  throne  (a.  d.  867),  by  the 
assassination  of  Michael  III.  Ignatius  experienced 
a  great  change.  His  enemy  Bardas  had  been  assas- 
sinated during  the  reign  and  in  the  presence  of 
Michael,  and  Photius  incurred  the  enmity  of  the 
new  emperor  immediately  on  his  accession,  by  de- 
nouncing him  as  a  murderer  and  a  robber,  and  re- 
fusing to  admit  him  to  communion.  Photius  was 
consequently  deposed  and  banished  (a.  d.  867), 
and  Ignatius  restored.  In  efiecting  this  change, 
the  emperor  was  supported  by  the  pope,  Nicholas 
I.,  whose  enmity  to  Photius  had  been  increased 
by  a  dinpute  as  to  the  extent  of  their  respective 
jurisdictions.  In  the  eighth  general  council,  as- 
s(>mbled  at  Constantinople  a.  d.  869,  the  deposi- 
tion of  Photius  and  the  restoration  of  Ignatius 
were  ratified.  An  expression  of  the  continuator  of 
Theophanes,  that  the  emperor  compelled  Photius 
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"  to  retire  (axo^^t^i'^)  ^"^  Ignattot  shoald  dit," 
indicates  perhaps  that  the  restoration  of  Ignatiu 
was  the  subject  of  an  arrangement  between  the 
competitors,  a  conjecture  which  is  strengthened  by 
the  fiu:t  that  on  the  death  «f  Ignatius,  Photioa  was 
again  placed  on  the  patriarchal  throne.  Ignatios 
died  A.  D.  877,  or  878,  or  possibly  879,  being 
nearly  or  quite  80  years  old,  and  much  reverenced 
for  the  holiness  of  his  life.  He  was  buried  in  the 
monastery  of  Satyrus,  which  he  had  rebuilt  not 
very  long  before  his  decease.  Some  letters  or  other 
pieces  of  Ignatius  are  found  among  the  Acta  of  the 
eighth  general  counciL  (Nicetas  Paphlago,  Bfer 
Tou  dylov  'lyyarlw.  Vita  &  Ignatiit  apud  OmeiUa 
Binii,  voL  iii. ;  Labbaci,  voU  viii. ;  Harduini,  voL 
v.,  and  Mansi,  voL  xvi. ;  Synodioon  Vehu^  apod 
Fabric  Btft/.  Gr,  vol.  xii.  p.  417,  &c. ;  Joaephns 
Genesins,  Rege9y  pp.  3,  47 — 49,  ed.  Venet,  pp.  7, 
99 — 102,  ed.  Bonn  ;  Theophanes  Continual  lib.  i. 
10,  iv.  30—32,  V.  22,  32,  44  ;  Symeon  Magister, 
De  MkhaeU  et  Theodora^  c  12,  18,  19,  28 ;  db 
Basilio  Afaoedone^  c  6,  9,  14;  Geo^as  Monachut, 
Vitae  Bfcentior.  Jmpemiontm ;  de  MidL  el  JTteodm 
c  1 1,  20,  (^  BasH  Afaoed.  c  5,  7,  16 ;  Leo  Gram- 
maticus,  Chronqgraphia ;  Zonar.  xv.  1 8,  zvi.  4,  8  ; 
Cedrcnus,  Compmd,;  Constantinus  Manaaaea,  Cbm- 
pend.  Chronic  vs.  4676,  &Cn  5114,  fte^  5139, 
&C.,  5253,  &C.,  5309,  &c ;  Joel,  Chromoff.  p.  ]7ft| 
ed.  Paris,  p.  55,  ed.  Bonn  ;  Michael  Glyeaa,  AnmaL 
Pars  iv.  pp.  287—297,  ed.  Paris,  222—230,  ed. 
Venet.,  pp.  533 — 552,  ed.  Bonn ;  Baronius,  At^ 
naUs^  A.  o.  847—878 ;  Pagi,  CHOee  m  Barommm ; 
Fabric  BHA,  Graec,  vol.  riL  p.  45,  z.  p.  254.) 

4.   DiACONUS.      [Of  CONSTANTINOPLB,  No.  2.] 

5.  Grammaticus.       [Of   Constantinople, 
No.  2.] 

6.  IcoNOMACHUS.  An  Ignatius,  contemporarj 
of  Theodore  Studita,  who  lived  in  the  latter  lialf  of 
the  eighth  and  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  omtury, 
wrote  some  acrostich  verses  against  the  nae  of 
images  in  divine  worship.  These,  with  aome 
similar  efforts  of  perverted  ingennity  by  other 
persons,  are  quoted,  with  a  laboured  conratatioD, 
by  Theodore,  who  waa  a  sealooa  duunpion  of 
images.  The  structure  of  these  pieces  is  singular : 
each  consists  of  but  a  few  linea,  of  which  the  initial 
letters,  taken  consecutively,  the  medial  letters,  and 
the  final  letters,  compose  a  sentence.  The  coiiiiit»- 
tion  is  in  prose  (Tbeodonis  Studita,  Opera^  apod 
Sirmond.  Opera  Taria,  vol  v.  p.  169,  seq.)  Ae- 
cording  to  Mont&ucon  there  are  many  omiaaiona 
in  the  verses  as  given  by  Sirmond,  which  he  stataa 
might  be  supplied  from  a  MS.  then  in  the  Coislia 
Library  ;  but  as  the  poem  in  Sirmond^  edition  haa 
the  appearance  of  completeness,  the  accuracy  of 
Mont&ucon^s  statement  may  be  doubted.  (Fafarie. 
BibL  Gr.  vol.  vii.  p.  46.) 

7.  Maoistbr.    [Of  Constantinopls,  No.2.] 

8.  MoNACHUS.         [Of  CONaTANTtNOPLB,    No^ 

2  ;  and  of  Xanthopuli,  No.  13.] 

9.  MoNACuus.  Among  the  MSS.  of  the  Rer, 
George  Wheeler,  formerly  canon  of  Durham,  waa  a 
work  entitled  Liber  ad  Omttamtimmy  by  Ignatioa 
the  monk,  whether  of  Constantinople  or  of  Xan- 
thopuli, or  a  third  person  distinct  firem  eitheTp 
we  have  no  means  of  determining.  (Clifciftyi 
MStorum  Angliae  et  HibenUae;  Fabric  BAL  Or* 
vol.  vii.  p.  45.) 

10.  Philosophus.     [Of  Sutbria,  No.  12.] 

1 1.   ScBUOPHYLAX.         [Of  'CoNBTANTOiOPL^ 

No.  2.J 
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12.  Of  Sblybria.  There  if  (or  was)  in  Uie 
Libnury  of  St  Mark  in  Venice,  among  the  Oreek 
MSSLi  a  Commentariu$  in  AriaUstdiM  Scripia  Loyica^ 
by  Ignatiuft,  Metropolitan  of  Selybria,  a  prelate  of 
unknown  date.  There  is  also  extant  in  MS.  a 
work  by  the  same  writer,  Blor  fca2  voAircfa  rw 
irfimif  Swar4irrtnf  firydAwv  fiaaiX4w  koX  Unaro' 
ar^Xwf  KMnrrarrlyov  koL  *E\4rtif,  Vita  et  Con- 
vermMiio^  &c.,  Gmstantini  el  Helenas,  (Fabric.  BiU. 
Gr.  ToL  iiL  p.  210,  vol.  vii.  p.  46.) 

1 3.  Of  X  ANTUOPULi,  a  monastery  apparently  at 
or  near  Constantinople,  was  the  friend  of  Callistns 
II.,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  who  occupied  that 
■ee  about  the  close  of  the  14  th  or  the  beginning  of 
the  15th  century.  Callistus  had  been  a  monk  of  the 
■ame  monastery,  and  the  two  friends  were  united 
in  the  authorship  of  a  work  recommending  a  mo- 
nastic life,  and  giving  directions  for  it.  The  work  is 
cited  by  their  contemporary  Symeon,  archbishop  of 
Thessalonica,  in  his  EcclesKuHau  Dialogu$  advemu 
whma  Haeretea,  (Allatius,  De  Symeonilnu^  p.  185, 
ed.  Paris,  1664  ;  Fabric.  BibL   Gr,  vol  viL   p. 

There  were  three  Ignatii,  respectively  described 
as  Chrysopolitanus  Abbas,  Metropolita  Claudiopoli- 
tanus,  and  Lophorum  Episcopus,  among  the  cor- 
respondents of  Photius,  in  the  ninth  century 
(Photius,  Episiolae,  ed.  Montacutii) ;  and  an 
Ignatius  Abbas  (not  to  be  confounded  with  No. 
6)  among  the  correspondents  of  Theodore  Studita 
in  the  eighth  or  ninth  century.  (Theodorus  Stu- 
dita, EpitUJae^  lib.  ii  ep.  24,  apud  Sirmond,  Oj»ra 
Varia^  vol.  t.)  Several  ancient  Oriental  writers 
and  prelates  of  the  name,  Syrians  or  Armenians, 
are  mentioned  by  Assemani  in  his  Bibliotkeoa  Ori- 
tmtaiiM.  The  liturgies  composed  by  some  of  these 
are  given  in  a  Latin  version  in  Renaudot*s  Litmrg. 
Orient.  (Fabric  BiA/L  &r.  vol.  vii.  p.47.)  [J.C.M.] 

ILAEIRA  ('IXddfKi),  a  daughter  of  Leucippus 
and  Philodioe,  and  a  sister  of  Phoebe,  together  with 
whom  she  is  often  mentioned  by  the  poets  under 
the  name  of  Leneippidae,  Both  were  carried  off  by 
the  Dioscuri,  and  Ilaeira  became  the  wife  of  Castor. 
(Apollod.iii.lO.§  3;Schol.a</Zyn^5ll.)  [L.S.] 

TLIA.     [Rhba  Silvia.] 

ILIO'NA  C'lAlMKa),  a  daughter  of  Priam  and 
Hecabe,  is  not  mentioned  by  the  earlier  poets  and 
my  thographers,  but  the  later  ones  relate  of  her  the 
following  story.  At  the  besinning  of  the  Trojan 
vrar  her  parents  entrusted  to  her  her  brother  Poly- 
dorus,  for  she  was  married  to  Polymnestor  or  Poly- 
mestor,  king  of  the  Thracian  Cbersonesus.  Iliona, 
with  more  than  sisterly  affection,  brought  up  Poly- 
doms  as  if  he  had  been  her  own  child,  and  ivpre- 
sented  her  own  son  Deipylus  as  Polydorus.  When 
Troy  was  taken  and  destroyed,  the  Greeks,  de* 
sirous  of  destroying  the  whole  race  of  Priam,  pro- 
mised Polymnestor  a  large  sura  of  money  and  the 
hand  of  Electra,  if  he  would  kill  Polydorus.  Polym- 
nestor accepted  the  proposal,  but  killed  his  own 
son  Deipylus,  whom  he  mistook  for  Polydorus.  The 
latter  thus  escaped  ;  and  after  having  subsequently 
learned  Polymnestor^s  crime,  he  and  Iliona  put  out 
the  eyes  of  Polymnestor,  and  then  slew  him.  This 
legend  was  used  by  Pacuvius  and  Accius  as  sub- 
jects for  tragedies.  (Hygin.  Fab.  109,  240;  Herat 
Sat,  iL  3,  64;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  i.  653  ;  Cic  Aoad,  ii. 
27,  Tuscul.  i.  44.)  [L.  S.] 

ILIONEUS  {'iKtortfis).  1.  A  son  of  Amphion 
and  Niobe,  whom  Apollo  would  have  liked  to  save, 
because  he  w9A  praying;  but  the  arrow  was  no 
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longer  under  the  control  of  the  god.    (Or.  MtL 
vi.261;  NiOBS.) 

2.  A  Troian,  son  of  Phorbai,  waa  killed  by 
Peneleus.    (Horn.  71  xiv.  489,  &c.) 

3.  One  of  tiie  companions  of  Aeneaa.  (Viig. 
Aen.  I  120.) 

4.  A  Trojan  who  was  slain  by  Diomedea.  (Q. 
Smym.  xviii.  180.)  [L.  &] 

ILJSSIADES  (lA<crcrtf(3«f),  a  samaroe  of  the 
Muses,  who  had  an  altar  on  Uie  Ilissus  in  Attica. 
(Pans.  i.  19.  $  6.)  [L.  8.] 

ILITHYIA.      [EXLUTHTIA.] 

ILLUS,  a  leading  personage  in  the  trooUed 
reign  of  the  Byiantine  emperw  Zeno,  who  reigned 
A.  D.  474—491.  His  name  is  variously  written 
'^AAot  (which  ii  the  most  common  form),  *IXA^fl^ 
''IAAoi;t,*IXXor,  and  lAAovv,  and  by  Latin  writen, 
Illus,  Ellus,  and  Htllus.  Victor  of  Tunes  in 
one  place  calls  him  Patridns,  mutaking  his  title  of 
Patrician  for  a  proper  name. 

Illus  was  an  Isanrian,  but  the  time  and  place  of 
his  birth  are  unknown.  He  it  said  to  have  held 
various  offices  under  the  Emperor  Leo  I.  (a.  d. 
457^-474),  and  to  have  been  an  mtimate  friend  of 
Zeno,  apparently  before  hb  accession.  But  we  firat 
read  of  him  in  Zeno*s  reign  and  in  hostility  ta 
that  emperor.  Basiliscns,  brother  of  the  empreia 
dowagerVexina,the  widow  of  Leo,hadexpd]ed  Zeno 
from  Constantinople  (a.  d.  475)  and  sent  an  annj 
in  pursuit  of  him  under  lUns  and  his  brother  Tro- 
condus  (whose  name  b  variously  written  TptfjnwSoi, 
TpoKoSvSor,  Tpo€fWp9os^  UpottoMofj  lip6fU99os^ 
and  29kovp9os^  and  by  the  Latin  writera  TrocaBdm 
and  Tricnndins)  into  Isanria,  where  Zeno  had  taken 
refuse.  The  brothers  defeated  the  fugitive  empe* 
ror  (July,  ▲.  d.  476)  and  blockaded  hm  on  a  nfll 
called  by  the  people  near  it  **  Constantinopla.** 
(Suidas,  $.  V.  Z^w^  During  the  blockade  Ilhig 
and  Trocondus,  instigated  by  the  senate  of  Con* 
stantinople,  with  whom  Basiliseua  had  fidlen  into 
odium  and  contempt,  and  themsdvea  discontented 
with  the  usurper,  were  prevailed  on  by  the  pro- 
mises and  gifts  of  Zeno  to  embface  hn  side,  and 
to  march  with  united  foroes  towards  the  capitaL 
At  Nice  in  Bithynm  they  were  met  by  the  tniopa 
of  Basiliscus  under  hb  nephew  and  general  Aj>- 
matns,  or  Harmatus  (^Apfiaros  or  "ApfutrosV  or 
Harmatius  ;  but  he,  too,  was  gained  over,  and  Bui- 
liscus,  forsaken  by  hb  supporters,  was  dethroned 
and  put  to  death  (a.  d.  477>    [Ba8ILiiicu8.1 

Illus  was  sole  consul  a.  n.  478,  and  in  479  ho 
was  instrumental  in  crushing  the  dangerous  revolt 
of  Marcian,  grandson  of  the  Byiantine  emperor  ol 
that  name  [MAnciANtm],  and  son  of  AntheminaB 
emperor  of  the  West  [ANTHniciirs].  Marcian 
had  married  Leontia,  daughter  of  the  late  Emperor 
Leo  by  Verina,  and  sbter  of  Ariadne,  Zeno^  wifew 
Hb  revolt  took  pbce  at  Constantinople,  where  ho 
defeated  the  troops  of  Zeno  and  besiesed  him  in  tho 
palace.  For  a  moment  lUus  wavered,  bnt  hb  fiuHng 
courage  or  fidelity  was  restored  by  the  asanranceo 
of  an  Egyptian  soothsayer  whom  he  patroniiad. 
Marcian'k  forces  were  corrupted  br  Ulus ;  and 
Marcian  himself  with  hb  brothers  Procopios  and 
Romulus,  was  taken.  The  brothera  eecwed,  bnt 
Marcian  waa  tent,  either  to  Tarsos  in  COida,  md 
made  a  priest  in  the  church  there,  or  to  the  foot  of 
Papurius  (n«ro^o(or),  or  Papyrina,  a  itroagliold  in 
Isauria,  then  used  as  a  state  prison.  Tioeoodn8» 
the  brother  of  Ilhis,  was  coniol  a.  n.  482 ;  aid 
Ulna  himself  eigojed  the  dignititf  of  jntncm  nd 
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magister  officioram.  He  ii  laid  to  hare  employed 
his  power  and  influence  well,  and  to  have  rendered 
good  service  to  the  state  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war. 
He  assiduously  cultivated  science  and  literature. 

It  was  perhaps  his  literary  predilections  that 
made  him  the  friend  and  patron  of  Pamprepius 
{nafxwp4trio%)  for  whom  he  obtained  a  salary  from 
the  public  revenue,  mid  to  whom  also  he  made  an 
allowance  from  his  private  resources.  Pamprepius 
was  a  native  of  Thebes,  or,  according  to  others,  of 
Panopolis  in  Egypt,  an  avowed  heathen,  and  emi* 
nent  as  a  poet,  a  grammarian,  and  especially  for  his 
skill  in  divining  the  future.  Pamprepius  was  hated 
both  by  Zeno  and  by  the  dowager  empress  Verina, 
and  during  the  absence  of  Ulus,  who  had  gone  on 
some  business  into  Isauria,  they  banished  him  on  a 
charge  of  attempting  to  divine  future  events  in 
favour  of  Illus  and  against  the  emperor.  Illus, 
knowing  that  his  intimacy  with  him  had  been  the 
real  cause  of  his  banishment,  received  him  into  his 
household,  and,  on  his  return  to  the  capital,  took 
him  with  him.  The  date  of  these  events  is  doubt- 
ful :  it  is  possible  thiit  they  occurred  before  Mar- 
cian*s  revolt,  though  a  later  date  is  on  the  whole 
more  prolable. 

As  the  weakness  of  Zcno^s  cliaracter  made  him 
jealous  of  all  persons  of  influence  and  talent,  it  is 
not  wonderlul  that  the  connnauding  position  and 
popular  favour  of  Illus  rendered  him  an  object  of 
suspicion,  and  that  the  emperor  in  various  ways 
sought  to  rid  hims«lf  of  him.  The  ambitious  Verina, 
the  dowager  empress,  was  also  his  enemy, and  formed 
a  plot  against  his  life.  The  assassin,  an  Alan,  em- 
ployed by  her,  is  said  to  have  wounded  Illus  ;  but 
this  is  doubtful,  as  historians  have  confounded  her 
plot  with  the  Inter  one  of  her  daughter  Ariadne.  At 
any  rate  Verina^s  attempt  was  defeated,  and  Zeno, 
equally  jealous  of  her  and  of  Illus,  banished  her  at 
the  instance  of  the  latter,  and  confined  her  in  the 
fort  of  Papurius.  There  is  some  doubt  as  to  the 
time  of  these  events  also.  Candidus  places  the 
banishment  of  Verina  before  the  revolt  of  Marcian, 
and  Theodore  Lector  assigns  as  the  cause  of  it  her 
share  in  the  revolt  of  Baailiscus.  It  is  not  unlikely, 
indeed,  that  this  turbulent  woman  was  twice  ba- 
nished, once  before  Marcian^s  revolt,  for  her  con- 
nection with  Basiliscus,  and  again  after  Marcian*8 
revolt,  for  her  plot  against  Illus.  From  her  prison 
she  managed  to  interest  her  daughter  Ariadne,  the 
wife  of  Zeno,  in  her  favour,  and  Ariadne  eudea- 
Youred  to  obtain  her  release,  first  from  Zeno,  and 
then  from  Illus,  to  whom  the  emperor  referred  her. 
Illus  not  only  refused  her  request,  but  charged  her 
with  wishing  to  place  another  person  on  her  hus- 
band's throne.  This  irritated  her  ;  and  she,  like 
her  mother,  attempted  to  assassinate  Illus.  Jor- 
nandes  ascribes  her  hatred  to  another  cause :  ho 
•ays  that  Illus  had  infused  jealous  suspicions  into 
Zeno^s  mind  which  had  led  Zeno  to  attempt  her 
life,  and  that  her  knowledge  of  these  things  stimu- 
lated her  to  revenge.  The  assassin  whom  she  em- 
ployed failed  to  kill  Illus,  but  cut  off  his  ear  in  the 
attempt.  The  assassin  was  taken,  and  Zeno,  who 
appears  to  have  been  privy  to  the  aflkir,  was  un- 
able to  prevent  his  execution. 

Illus,  with  his  friend  Pamprepius,  now  retired 
from  court,  first  to  Nice,  and  then,  on  pretence  of 
change  of  air  and  of  procuring  the  cure  of  his 
wound,  into  the  East,  where  he  was  made  general 
of  all  the  armies,  with  the  power  of  appointing  the 
provincial  officcn.    Marsus,  an  Isaurian  officer  of 
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reputation^  who  bad  first  introduced  FunpraBhii 
to  Illus,  and  the  patrician  Leon  tint,  a  Syimn, 
and  an  oflScer  of  reputation,  either  aoeompaiued 
him  or  joined  him  in  the  East,  and  probably 
also  his  brother  Trocondus.  Having  traverKd 
Asia  Minor  they  erected  the  standard  of  revolt 
(a.o.  483  or  484).  Illus  declared  Leontioa  em- 
peror, defeated  the  army  of  Zeno  near  Antioch, 
and  having  drawn  over  the  Isaurians  to  hia  party, 
and  obtained  possession  of  Papurius,  released 
Verina,  and  induced  her  to  crown  Leontioa  at 
Tarsus,  and  to  send  a  circular  letter  to  the  imperial 
officers  at  Antioch,  in  E^'pt,  and  the  East, 
by  which  they  were  prevailed  on  to  join  lilaii 
Til  is  important  service  did  not,  however,  prevent 
Illus  from  sending  Verina  back  to  Papurius,  when 
she  soon  after  closed  her  restless  life.  Zeno  (▲.]». 
485)  sent  against  the  rebels  a  fresh  army,  said  to 
consist  of  Macedonians  and  Scythians  (Tillemont 
conjectures,  not  unreasonably,  that  these  were 
Ostro-Goths)  under  John  **the  Hunchback,**  or, 
more  probably,  John  **  the  Scythian,**  and  Theo- 
doric  the  Ostro-(>oth,  who  was  at  this  time 
consul.  John  defeated  the  rebels  near  Selenceia 
(which  town  of  that  name  is  not  clear, periiaps 
the  Isaurian  Seleuceia)  and  drove  them  into  the 
fort  of  Papurius  where  he  blockaded  them.  In  this 
difliculty  Trocondus  attempted  to  escape  and  gather 
forces  for  their  relief,  but  was  taken  by  the  be- 
siegers and  put  to  death.  Illus  and  Leontius  were 
ignorant  of  his  fate,  and,  encouraged  by  Pampre- 
pius, who  gave  them  assurance  of  his  retnm  and  of 
ultimate  >'ictory,  held  out  with  great  pertinacitr 
for  above  three  years.  In  the  fourth  year  the  deata 
of  Trocondus  was  discovered,  and  Illus,  enraged  at 
the  deceit  practised  on  him  by  Pamprepius,  pot 
him  to  death.  The  fort  was  soon  after  taken  by  the 
treachery  of  Trocondus*8  brother-in-law,  who  had 
been  sent  for  the  purpose  from  Constantinople  by 
Zeno,  and  Illus  and  Leontius  were  beheaded  (a.  d. 
488)  and  their  heiids  sent  to  the  empenff. 

Tillemont  and  Le  Beau  regard  the  revolt  of  IIliis 
as  an  attempt  to  re-establish  heathenism  ;  but  Sat 
this  view  there  seems  no  foundation.  We  do  not 
know  that  Illus  was  a  heathen,  though  Pamprepiiis 
was  one :  it  is  more  likely  that  Illus  was  a  man 
of  no  fixed  religious  principles,  and  that  his  revolt 
originated  either  in  ambition,  or  in  a  convictiwi 
that  his  only  prospect  of  safety  from  the  intrignet 
of  his  enemies  and  the  suspicions  of  Zeno  was  tha 
dethronement  of  the  emperor.  It  is  remarkable 
that  Gibbon  does  not  mention  the  name  of  lUoSy 
and  scarcely  notices  his  revolt.  (Suidas,  s.  rr.  ZifraK, 
na/Airp(irtor  ;  Zonar.  xiv.  *2  ;  Theophan.  Ckromog, 
pp.  1 03,  &c  ed.  Paris ;  pp.  83,  &c  ed.  Venice  ; 
Evagrius,  //.  E,  iii.  8,  16,  24,  26,  27  ;  Candidoa, 
apud  Phot  Bibl.  cod.  79  ;  Makhus,  apud  Phot. 
Bibl,  cod.  78 ;  Damascius,  apud  Phot  BibL  cod* 
242 ;  Procop.  B.  V,  i.  7  ;  Maroellinns,CSkmnbQ«; 
Victor  Tun.  Ckromoom, ;  Theodor.  Lector,  H.  & 
i.  37,  ii.  3,  4  ;  Jomandes,  de  Reg,  Suocea.  c.  47  ; 
CedrenuB,  Compendium ;  Liberatus  Diaoonns,  Arv- 
viarium  Cautsae  Nestorianorum  et  Emtjfckiamorwm^ 
c.  16,  17,  apud  Galland.  BibUotk  Pairuim^  toL  x  \ 
Tillemont,  Jlist.  de»  Emperemn^  vol.  vi ;  Le  Bean, 
Ba$  Empirr^  c  36  ;  Gibbon,  ch.  39.)      [J.  a  M.j 

ILLY'RIUS  flAAupior),  a  son  of  Cadmus  and 
Ilarmouia,  who  was  bom  at  the  time  when  GadniM 
assisted  the  Encheleans  in  their  war  against  tba 
lUyrians,  and  conquered  and  ruled  over 
(Apollod.  iii.  5.  $  4-)  V^^l 
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ILUS  flAos).  1.  A  wn  of  Daidanus  by  Bateia, 
the  daaghter  of  Teucer.  Has  died  without  iftoe, 
and  left  his  kingdom  to  his  brother,  ErichthonioB. 
(ApoUod.uL  12.  §1,  &c.) 

2.  A  son  of  Tros,  and  grandson  of  Erichthonins. 
His  mother  was  Calirrhoe,  and   being  a  great- 
grandson  of  Dardanus,  he  is  called  Dardanides. 
(Horn.  IL  xi.  37*2.)     He  was  a  brother  of  Asaa- 
lacoB,  Oanymedes,  and  Cleopatra,  and  married  to 
Eurydice,  the  daughter  of  Adrastus,  by  whom  he 
becune  the  fiither  of  Laomedon,  so  that  he  was  the 
grand&ther  of  Priam.     (Apollod.  iii.  1.  §§  1 — 3; 
Horn.  72.  XX.  232,  &c.)   He  was  believed  to  be  the 
founder  of  Troy  (Ilion),  concerning  which  the  fol- 
lowing story  is  related.     Once  Ilus  went  to  Phry- 
gia,  and  there  won  the  prize  as  a  wrestler  in  the 
games    which    the   king  of    Phrygia  celebrated. 
The  prixe  consisted  of  50  youths  and  50  maidens ; 
and  the  king,  in  pursuance  of  an  oracle,  at  the 
same  time  gave  him  a  cow  of  different  colours,  re- 
questing Ilus  to  build  a  town  on  the  spot  where 
that  cow  should   lie  down.     Ilus  accordingly  fol- 
lowed the  cow  until  she  laid  down  at  the  foot  of 
the  Phrygian  hill  Ate.     (Steph.  Byz.  s.  v,  lAtoy ; 
Hesych.  «.  r.  '*Kri6\wpoi ;  Tzetx.  ad  Lyeoph^  29, 
who  givn  the  story  somewhat  differently.)    There 
Ilus  accordingly  built   Ilion ;    and  after  having 
prayed  to  Zeus  to  send  him  a  sign,  he  found  on  the 
next  morning  the  palladium,  a  statue  of  three  cubits 
in  height,  with  its  feet  close  together,  holding  a 
^war  in  its  right  hand,  and  a  distaff  in  the  left. 
Ilus  then  built  a  temple  for  the  statue.     (Apollod. 
iiL  12.  §  3.)     Once,  when  this  temple  was  con- 
sumed by  fire,  Ilus  rescued  the  statue,  but  became 
blind,  as  no  one  was  permitted  to  see  it ;  but  he 
afterwards  propitiated  the  goddess,  and  recovered 
his  sight     (Plut.  ParaL  Gr.  et  Bom,   17.)     Hus 
is  said  to  have  expelled  Tantalus  or  his  son  Pe- 
lops  from  Paphlagonia,  for  having  carried  off  his 
brother  Ganymedes.     (Paus.  ii.  22.  §  4;  Diod. 
iv.  74.)  His  tomb  was  shown  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Troy.     (Horn.  //.  x.  415,  xL  166,  37*2,  xxi v. 
349 ;  Theocrit.  xtL  75 ;   Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p. 
1353.) 

3.  A  son  of  Mermerus,  and  grandson  of  Jason 
and  Medeia.  He  lived  at  Ephyra,  between  Elis 
and  Oljrmpia ;  and  when  Odysseus  came  to  him  to 
letch  the  poison  for  his  arrows,  Ilus  refused  it,  from 
Mar  of  the  vengeance  of  the  Gods.  (Hom.  Od.  i. 
259,  il  328;  Eustath.  ad  Horn,  p.  1415,  &c.; 
Strab.  viiL  p.  338.)  [L.  &] 

FMBRAMUS  (^iM^pa/Aos),  a  sumaroeof  Hermes 
(Eustath.  ad  Dumifs.  Per.  524 ;  Steph.  Byz.  «.  v. 
Ui^pot),  in  which  Welcker  {Trilw/ie^  p.  217)  re- 
cognises a  name  of  the  Pelasgian  Hermes,  who  went 
from  Attica  to  Lemnos,  Imbros  and  Samothrace, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  identical  with  Himerus. 
He  is  seen  on  a  coin  of  Imbros,  with  a  patera  and 
a  knotty  staff.  [L.  S.] 

IMBRA'SIA  (*lfi6pa(rla\  a  surname  of  Artemis 
(Callim.  J/ymn.  in  Dktn.  228),  and  of  Hera,  was 
derived  from  the  river  Imbrasus,  in  Samos,  on  which 
the  goddess  was  believed  to  have  been  bom.  ( Apol- 
k>n.  Rhod.  i.  187 ;  Paus.  vii.  4.  §  4.)  [L.  S.] 

I'MBRASUS  ClM«po<rof)  is,  according  to  Eu- 
stathius  {ad  Hom.  p.  985),  identical  with  Imbra- 
mus,  the  surname  of  Hermes  ;  but  it  occurs  also  as 
the  name  of  three  mythical  personages.  (Hom.  IL 
iv.  5*20;  Virg.  Aen.  x.  123,  xii.  343;  Athen.  vii. 
p.  283.)  (US.] 

IMBREX,  C.  LICI'NIUS,  an  ancient   Latin 
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comic  poet,  quoted  by  Gelliui  and  Featna,  of  wheat 
plays  only  one  is  expressly  mentioned,  iiamely« 
**  Neaera.**  Vulcatins  Sedigitus  assigned  him  the 
fourth  place  in  the  list  of  Latin  comic  poeta.  (Fee* 
tus,  s.  w,  Imbretr^  ObtHtmrn ;  Gell.  xiii.  22,  xt.24.) 
Vossiiu  conjectured  (De  Poetu  LcOmi^  p.  5)  thai 
this  Lidnius  Imbrex  is  the  same  aa  the  Lieinios 
Tegula  mentioned  by  Livy  [TBOinJk],  because 
imbrex  is  a  spedea  of  tegula,  but  Festus  gives  the 
praenomen  of  Caius  to  the  fonner,  and  Uvy  that 
of  Publius  to  the  latter. 

I'MBRIUS  (^VfNOf),  m  son  of  Mentor,  and 
husband  of  Mendesicastis,  a  daughter  of  Priam, 
was  slain  by  Teucer  in  the  Trojan  war.  (Hom. 
//.  xiii.  171,  &c ;  Paus.  z.  25.  §  2 ;  Eustath.  od 
Hom.  p.  926.)  Imbrius  occurs  also  as  a  surname 
of  Eetion,  the  friend  of  Lycaon.  (Hom.  IL  zxi. 
43.)  [L.  8.] 

IMENARETE.    [Elbpbsnor.] 

IMMA'RADUS  ('I^i^iipoSof),  a  son  of  E«. 
molpus,  and  commander  of  the  Elensinians,  slaia 
byErectheus.     (Pans.  L  5.  $  2,  27.  $  5.)   [L.  &] 

IMPERA'TOR,  m  soname  of  Jupiter  at  Praa- 
neste.  After  the  conquest  of  that  town  in  b.  c. 
376,  T.  Quinctios  brought  his  statue  to  the  capitol 
at  Rome,  where  it  was  placed  between  the  chneb 
of  Jupiter  and  Minerva.  (Liv.  tL  29.)  Acconning 
to  Cicero  (m  Verr.  iv.  57),  he  was  identical  with 
Jupiter  Urius  (i.  e.  the  tender  of  foyourable  wind), 
of  the  Greeks.  (Comp.  the  commentat.  on  Cicero, 
and  Buttmann*s  Ltarilog,  yoL  ii.  p.  34.)    [L.  8.] 

IMPERIO'SUS,  a  surname  of  three  memben  of 
the  Manliagens, — L.  Manlios  Capitolinus  Imperio- 
sns,  dictator  in  B.  c.  868,  Cn.  Manlins  Capitolinns 
Imperiosus,  consul  in  359  and  357  [CAPirouNua, 
Nos.  8,  9,  p.  605],  and  T.  Manlins  Imperiosna 
Torquatus,  dictator  for  the  first   time    in  368. 

[ToRQUATUa] 

INA'CHIA,  TNACHIS,  INACHiaNE 
(*Iyax<^^«  *Iyax<*^*^)<  frequently  occur  as  snmamea 
of  lo,  the  daughter  of  Inacho^  (Viig.  Chaitg.  vSL 
153;  Ov.  FatL  iii  658,  Met  iz.  686;  AeadiyL 
Prom,  591 ;  CaUim.  Hymn,  m  Diam.  264.)  ]E^ 
phus,  a  gnndson  of  Inachus,  bears  the  mme  toi^ 
name  (Ov.  Mti,  i.  753) ;  and  so  also  Persena, 
merely  because  he  was  bom  at  Afgoa,  the  dty  of 
Inachus.     (Ov.  Jlfsl  Iy.  719.)  [L.  &] 

TNACHUS  Chrnxfis),  a  river  god  and  kiiy  of 
Argos,  is  described  as  a  son  of  Ooeuns  and  Te^v, 
By  a  Melian  nymph,  a  daughter  of  Oceanoa,  or, 
according  to  others,  by  his  sister  Argeia,  be  beomw 
the  fisther  of  Phoroneos  and  Aegiu^ua,  to  whom 
others  add  lo,  Argos  Pfenoptes,  and  Pkegeaa  or 
Pegeus.  (ApoUod.  u.  1.  §§  1*  3  ;  Hygin.  /Uw 
143,  145 ;  Tseti.  odL^eopk,  177;  SdioLwf  Amipw 
Or.  920,  1239 ;  Ot.  JMst  L  583^  Ac,  d40,  te.. 
Amor,  iii  6,  25  ;  Senr.  od  Virg.  Georg.  iii  1531) 
Inachus  is  the  most  ancient  god  or  hero  of  Aigoa. 
The  river  Inachus  is  said  to  have  reoeifed  its  nam* 
from  the  foct  of  Inachoa  throwing  hhnself  into  it» 
at  the  time  when  Zeus,  enraged  at  the  repnachea 
which  Inachus  made  on  account  of  the  treatment 
of  lo,  sent  a  fuir  to  porrae  him.  (Phit  db  Fbm, 
18.)  The  river  had  before  borne  the  name  of  Gar* 
manor  or  Haliacmon ;  and  as  Inachus  waa  the  iinl 
ruler  and  priest  at  Argos,  the  country  ia  freqnmtlj 
called  the  land  of  Inadius.  (Eurip.  Or.  982 ;  Die* 
nys.  i  25 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  143.)  In  the  d&s> 
pute  between  Poseidon  and  Hera  abont  the  pos- 
session of  Argos,  Inachoa  decided  in  hramt  if 
Hera,  and  heaoe  it  waa  said  that  PweidMi  difrifii 
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him  and  the  two  other  judges,  Asterion  and  Ce- 
phiasosy  of  their  water,  so  that  they  became  dry 
except  in  rainy  seasons.  (Pans.  ii.  15.  §  4,  &c. ; 
comp.  Apollod.  iL  1.  §  4.)  The  ancients  themselves 
made  several  attempts  to  explain  the  stories  about 
Inachus :  sometimes  they  looked  upon  him  as  a 
native  of  Argos,  who  after  the  flood  of  Deu- 
calion led  the  Arglves  from  the  mountains  into 
the  plains,  and  confined  the  waters  within  their 
proper  channels ;  and  sometimes  they  regarded  him 
as  an  immigrant  who  had  come  across  the  sea  as 
the  leader  of  an  Egyptian  or  Libyan  colony,  and 
had  united  the  Pelas)^ns,  whom  he  found  scat- 
tered on  the  banks  of  the  Inachus.  (Schol.  ad  Eurip. 
Or.  920,  932  ;  SophocL  ap.  Dionyi.  L  c,)    [L.  S.] 

I'NAROS  ('lyapwy,  occasionally  "Ii^opor),  son  of 
Psammitichus,  a  chief  of  some  of  the  Libyan  tribes 
to  the  west  of  Egypt,  commenced  hostilities  against 
the  Persians  at  the  western  extremity  of  the 
Delta,  and  gradually  succeeded  in  extending  them 
to  a  general  revolt,  under  his  direction,  of  F.gypt. 
This,  according  to  I)iodc»nis  (xi.  71),  would  be  in 
B.C.  4G1.  In  4G0  Innros  called  in  the  Athenians, 
who,  with  a  fleet  of  200  gullies,  were  then  off"  Cy- 
prus :  the  ships  sailed  up  to  Memphis,  and,  occu- 
pying two  parts  of  the  town,  besieged  the  third. 
(Thuc.  i.  104.)  This  was  probably  preceded  by  a 
grent  battle,  recf>rded  by  CtesiaA  and  Diodorus 
(Diod.  xi.  74 ;  Ctesias,  32),  in  which  an  immense 
host  of  Persians  was  defeated,  and  Achaemenes, 
the  brother  of  the  king  Artaxerxes,  slain  by  the 
hand  of  Inaros.  But  a  new  army,  under  a  new 
connnander,  Megabysus,  was  more  successful.  The 
Egyptians  and  their  allies  were  defetited  ;  and  Ina- 
ros, says  Thucydides  (i.  110),  was  taken  by 
treachery,  and  crucitied,  B.  c.  455.  According  to 
Ctesias  he  retreated,  when  all  Egypt  fell  from  him, 
into  the  town  of  Byblus,  and  here  capitulated  with 
the  Greeks,  on  the  promise  that  his  life  should  be 
spared.  Megabyius  thus  carried  him  prisoner  to 
the  court ;  and  here  the  urgency  of  Aniytis,  the 
mother  of  the  king,  and  Achaemenes,  drove  Arta- 
xerxes, after  Ave  years*  interval,  to  break  the  en- 
gagement which  he  had  confirmed  to  his  general. 
Inaros  was  put  to  a  barbarous  death,  a  combinfr- 
tion,  it  seems,  of  impaling  and  flaying  alive  (inl 
rpiffl  ffravpo7sf  Ctesias  ;  comp.  Plut.  Aritu,  c.  17)« 
Megabyzus,  in  indignation,  revolted.  Herodotus 
records  the  death  of  Achaemenes  by  the  hand  of 
Inaros,  and  speaks  of  having  seen  the  bones  of 
those  that  fell  with  him  in  battle  at  Papremis. 
(Herod,  vii.  7,  iii.  12)  He  also  tells  us  that 
though  Inaros  had  done  the  Persians  more  hurt 
than  any  man  before  him,  his  son  Thannyras  was 
allowed  to  succeed  him  in  his  government,  that  is, 
we  must  suppose,  of  the  Libyan  tribes.  (Herod, 
iil  15.)  [A.  H.  C] 

INDEX,  the  indicater  or  denouncer,  is  a  trans- 
lation of  Mriyvn/js^  a  surname  of  Heracles.  Once, 
the  story  runs,  a  golden  vessel  had  been  stolen 
from  the  temple  of  Heracles  at  Athens.  Heracles 
repeatedly  appeared  to  Sophocles  in  a  dream,  until 
the  latter  informed  the  Areiopngus  of  it,  and  the 
thief  was  arrested,  and  confessed  his  crime.  From 
this  circumstance  the  temple  i^'as  afterwards  called 
the  temple  of  Heracles  Menytes,  or  Index.  (Cic 
de  Div.  i.  25  ;  Hesych.  s.  v.  nrjvvn^s  ;  So^okAcov; 
y4yos  Kol  fiios.)  [L.  S.] 

INDI'BILIS  {;Au^o€dkvs,  Polyb.;   'Ii^i^iAif, 
Appian),  a  king  or  chief  of  the  Spanish  tribe  of  the  | 
Il0i;getC6,  who  plays  an  im^tortont  part  in  the  war  J 
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between  the  Romans  and  Carthaginiaiii  in 
daring  the  second  Punic  war.  He  it  first  mm* 
tioned  in  B.C.  218,  as  commanding  the  Spaniak 
auxiliaries  in  the  service  of  Hanno,  the  Carthagi- 
nian governor  of  the  provinces  north  of  the  I  benu 
[Hanno,  No.  15],  when  he  was  defeated,  together 
with  that  general,  by  Cn.  Scipio,  and  fell  into  tli« 
hands  of  the  Romans.  (Polyb.  iii.  76.)  By  what 
means  he  regained  his  liberty  we  know  not,  hnt 
the  following  year  (217)  we  find  him,  together  with 
his  brother  Mandonius,  heading  an  incursion  inta 
the  territories  of  the  tribes  in  adlianoe  with  RmMk 
(Liv.  xxii.  21.)  This  attempt  was,  howeTer,  easily 
repulsed  ;  and  the  successes  of  the  two  Sdpios  for 
some  time  afterwards  seem  to  have  compelled  hira 
to  remain  quiet:  bat  in  212  he  led  a  foioe  of 
7500  men  to  join  the  Carthaginian  armj  under 
Hasdrubal,  the  son  of  Oisco,  which  was  opposed  to 
P.  Scipio :  it  was  the  attempt  of  the  Roman  genenJ 
to  intercept  his  march,  and  cut  off  hiii  reinflMve- 
ment  before  it  could  join  the  main  annj,  that 
brotight  on  the  general  action,  which  ended  in  tba 
defeat  and  death  of  Sdpio.  (Liv.  zxv.  34).  Indi- 
bilis  and  Mandonius  are  spoken  of  by  Polybius  a* 
the  most  powerful  and  influential  among  the  chief- 
tains  of  Spain,  and  had  hitherto  been  remarkaUe 
for  their  steady  attachment  to  the  Carthaginiaa 
cnuKe,  for  which  they  were  rewarded  by  being  re- 
established in  their  hereditary  dominions  after  the 
death  of  the  two  Scipios.  But  their  minds  were 
soon  after  alienated  by  the  haughty  and  arbitiaiy 
conduct  of  Hasdrubal,  the  son  of  Gisco,  who,  instead 
of  reposing  confidence  in  their  good  fiiith,  exacted 
from  them  the  payment  of  a  large  sum  of  rooney^ 
and  required  that  the  wife  of  Mandonins  and  the 
daughters  of  Indibilis  should  be  placed  in  his  hands 
as  a  pledge  of  their  fidelity.  These  hostages  fell 
into  the  power  of  the  young  P.  Scipio,  at  tha 
capture  of  New  Carthage,  and  were  treated  by  him 
with  all  the  distinction  due  to  their  rank,  a  circam- 
stance  which  made  a  powerful  impression  on  tha 
minds  of  the  Spaniards,  and  added  to  the  ascend- 
ancy ahrcady  acquired  by  Scipio's  personal  chaiactet. 
These  causes,  united  with  their  increasing  groondt 
of  discontent  with  the  Carthaginians,  at  length  dc^ 
termined  the  two  brothers  to  abandon  the  cause  of 
Carthage  for  that  of  Rome  ;  and  when  Scipio  took 
the  field  in  the  spring  of  209,  he  was  joined  by 
Indibilis  and  Mandonius,  with  all  the  forces  oif 
their  nation.  A  treaty  of  alliance  was  concluded 
between  them  and  the  Romans,  and  the  two  pnnoea 
united  with  Scipio  in  the  campaign  against  Ha»> 
drubal,  which  terminated  in  the  victory  of  Baecola. 
(Polyb.  ix.  11,  x.  18,  35-38,  40  ;  Liv.  xxri.  49, 
xxvii.  17,  19.)  So  long  as  the  presence  of  Scipio 
cast  its  spell  over  them,  they  continued  nnshaken 
in  their  adherence,  but  in  206  the  illness  and  re- 
ported death  of  that  great  commander  gave  them 
hopes  of  shaking  off  the  yoke  of  Rome  as  they  had 
done  that  of  Carthage,  and  they  excited  a  geneial 
revolt  not  only  among  their  own  subjects,  but  the 
neighbouring  Celtiberian  tribes  also.  They  were 
soon  undeceived  ;  and  on  learning  that  Sci|Ho  wae 
still  alive,  withdrew  within  their  own  frontien  to 
await  the  issue  of  events.  But  the  Roman  gtaenl 
was  not  disposed  to  leave  their  infidelity  an- 
punished :  he  crossed  the  Iberus,  totally  defeated 
the  army  which  the  two  princes  opposed  to  hiin« 
and  took  their  camp,  with  great  slaughter.  Wheii« 
h(»wever,  Mandonius  in  person  presented  luntodf 
in  the  Roman  camp,  and  threw  himielf  m  a  tmf^ 
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fliMit  It  the  feet  of  the  conqueror,  Scipio  not  only 
■Mied  hu  life  and  that  of  his  brother,  bat  admitted 
them  to  fiftYourable  tenna,  and  left  them  in  the  en- 
joyment of  all  their  former  power,  on  payment  only 
of  a  Kim  of  money.  (Liv.  xxviii.  24,  25,  31 — 34  ; 
Polyb.  n.  26,  29,  31—33  ;  Diod.  xxvi.  iww.  Vat, 
p.  60;  Appian,  Hi»p,  37;  Zonar.  ix.  10.)  This 
clemency,  nerertheless,  failed  of  the  desired  effect, 
lor  the  next  year  (b.  c.  205),  Scipio  having  quitted 
Spain  to  prepare  for  the  invasion  of  Africa,  Indi- 
bUis  immediately  aroused  his  people  to  take  advan- 
•f  the  absence  of  the  only  general  whom  there 
i  any  cause  to  fear,  and  assembled  an  army  of  no 
than  30,000  foot  and  4000  horse.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  his  contempt  for  the  Roman  genenda, 
L.  Lentnlus  and  L.  Manlius  Acidinus,  whom  Scipio 
bad  left  in  Spain,  was  real,  and  not  assumed,  but 
be  quickly  found  his  mistake ;  they  hastened  to 
meet  the  insursent  army,  and  a  pitched  battle  en- 
sued, in  which,  after  an  obstinate  contest,  the 
Spaniards  were  totally  defeated,  and  Indibilis  him- 
■d^  who  had  displayed  the  utmost  courage  in  the 
Action,  fell  on  the  field.  Mandonius  escaped  with 
the  remnants  of  the  army,  but  was  soon  after  given 
up  by  his  own  followers  to  the  Roman  generals,  by 
whom  he  was  immediately  put  to  death.  (Liv. 
uix.  1—3 ;  AppiAn,  fFup.  38.  [E.  H.  R] 

I'NDIGES,  plur.  INDrOETES,  the  name  by 
which  indigenous  gods  and  heroes  were  invoked 
at  Rome,  that  is,  such  as  were  believed  to  have 
once  lived  on  earth  as  mortals,  and  were  after  their 
death  laised  to  the  rank  of  gods,  e.  g.  Janus,  Picus, 
Fannns,  Aeneas,  Evander,  Hercules,  Latinus,  Ro- 
mulus, and  others.  (Senr.  ad  Aen,  xii.  794  ;  Liv. 
Tiii.  9 ;  Virg.  Georg.  L  498,  Aen,  viiL  314,  xii. 
794  ;  Arnold  adv,  Gent  L  p.  39.)  Thus  Aeneas, 
after  his  disappearance  on  the  Inmks  of  the  Nu- 
miens,  became  a  deus  Indiges^  pater  Indu^eij  or 
Jmyiler  Indiyea;  and  in  like  manner  Romulus  be- 
came QmirvuUy  and  Latinus  Ju/>it*r  Laiiaris,  (Oel- 
lius,  iL  16  ;  Virg.,  Liv.  li.  ce, ;  SiL  Ital  viiL  39 ; 
TibuU.  ii.  5,  44 ;  SoUn.  2 ;  Aurel  Vict,  ds  Orig, 
14.)  The  IndigeteA  are  frequently  mentioned  to- 
gether with  the  Lares  and  Penates  (Viig.  Gtorg. 
L  498  ;  Lucan,  i.  556  ;  Sil.  Ital  ix.  294),  and 
many  writers  connect  the  Indigetes  with  those  di- 
Tinities  to  .whom  a  share  in  the  foundation  of  the 
Latin  and  Roman  state  is  ascribed,  such  as  Mars, 
Venus,  Vesta,  &c  (Sil.  Ital.  /.  c. ;  Ov.  Met.  xy. 
862  ;  CUudian,  BeU.  GUd,  82 ;  Liv.  viii.  9.)  Paulus 
Diaoonus  (p.  106  in  Muller*s  edition  of^  Festus) 
describes  the  Indigetes  as  du,  quorum  nomina  vul- 
gari  mm  licet^  a  statement  which  is  repeated  by 
others,  though  its  import  is  rather  obscure.  The 
origin  of  the  name  Indigetes  was  ako  a  matter  of 
dispute  with  the  ancients  (Senr.  ad  Aen,  xii.  794), 
but  they  were  at  all  events  dcoi  kyx*^^^  and  we 
are  therefore  inclined  rather  to  connect  the  name 
with  mduagere  than  with  indiyitare^  as  Festus 
thinks ;  in  addition  to  which  the  plural  is  not 
JmliffiteM^  but  IndigeteB,  We  may  therefore  define 
the  Indigetes  to  be  indigenous  heroes  of  the  coun- 
try, whom  the  grateful  veneration  of  their  coontry- 
uien  raised  after  their  death  to  the  rank  of  gods. 
They  were  regarded  as  manifestations  of  the  su- 
preme deity,  and  worshipped  as  the  protectors  of 
the  country  to  which  they  had  done  good  service 
daring  their  mortal  life.  [I^  S.] 

INDUTIOMA'RUS.  or  INDUCIOMA'RUS. 
L  A  distinguished  chief  of  the  Albbrogea,  was 
tba  most  important  witness  against  M.  Fonteinii 
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when  he  was  accuied  in  b.  a  69  of  mal-adminit- 
tretion  in  his  province  of  Narbonnese  Gaul,  >Dd 
defended  by  Cicero.  (Cic  pro  FcmL  8,  12, 17.) 
[FoNTSius,  No.  5.] 

2.  One  of  the  leading  chiefs  of  Uie  Treriri 
(TV^iw,  TVmt),  and  the  head  of  the  independent 
party.  When  Caesar  marched  into  the  territory  of 
the  Treviri  in  u.  c.  54,  just  before  his  second 
invasion  of  Britain,  Indutiomarus,  who  had  made 
every  preparation  for  war,  fonnd  himself  deserted 
by  many  of  his  partisans,  and  was  obliged  to  sub- 
mit to  Caesar.  The  btter  accepted  his  excusea, 
but  at  the  same  time  used  all  his  influence  to  induce 
the  leading  men  of  the  nation  to  side  with  Cinge- 
torix,  the  great  rival  of  Indutiomarus,  (though  be 
was  his  own  son-in-law,)  and  the  head  A  the 
Roman  party.  Finding  himself  thus  deprived  of 
much  of  his  power  among  his  own  people,  Indu- 
tiomarus became  a  bitterer  enemy  than  ever  of  the 
Romans,  and  only  waited  fat  a  fiivonrable  oppor- 
tunity of  taking  his  revenge.  This  arrived  sooner 
than  might  have  been  expected.  In  consequence 
of  the  scarcity  of  com  Caemr  was  obliged  to  sepi^ 
rate  his  troops  for  their  winter<|uarterS|  and  to 
station  them  in  different  parts  of  GauL  Indutie* 
mams  immediately  urged  on  Ambiorix  and  Cativol- 
cus,  chiefii  of  the  Eburones,  to  attack  the  Roman 
legion  stationed  in  their  country  ;  and  he  himself 
soon  afterwards  marched  against  Tiabienna,  who 
was  encamped  among  the  Remi,  on  the  eonfinea  ef 
the  Treviri,  but  dettfred  by  Caesar'k  netofj  over 
the  Nervii,  he  withdrew  into  his  own  eountrj. 
Here  he  raised  freah  troops,  and  again  marched 
against  Labienus,  whose  camp  he  surrounded  ;  but 
beingf  surprised  by  a  sudden  sally,  his  troops  were 
put  to  flight,  and  he  himself  was  killed  in  the 
rout  while  crossing  a  river.  His  death  was  deeply 
felt  by  his  people.  (Caes.  B.  (7.  ▼.  8,  26, 5S,  55, 
58  ;  Dion  Case.  xl.  11,  31.) 

raFERI,  signifies  the  fl^s  of  the  lower  worid, 
in  contradistinction  from  those  of  heaven,  or  from 
the  Olympian  gods.  In  Greek  the  Infiri  are  d^ 
signated  by  the  terms  ol  ttdtrm^  el  j(B^m^  el  ini 
ToSsy,  ol  f  I'i^,  or  ol  Mt^^pe^  Seal ;  wbereae  the 
gods  of  heaven,  Stq)eri,  are  termed  ol  iwm^  lawrei 
and  oOpdftM,  But  the  word  inferi  is  ttiU  mora 
frequently  used  to  desi^te  the  dead,  in  contra- 
distinction from  those  hriog  upom  the  earth  (Apo- 
lei.  de  Mag.  p.  69)  ;  so  that  amtd  infirm  ia  equivn- 
lent  to  "in  Hades,**  or  ** in  the  lower  worid."  The 
Inferi  therefore  comprise  all  the  inhabitanta  of  tlio 
lower  world,  the  gods,  ris.  Aides  or  Pluto,  hia 
wife  Persephone,  the  Erinnyea,  and  othoa,  as  well 
as  the  souls  of  departed  men.  The  gods  of  the 
lower  worid  are  treated  of  in  sepante  artidet. 
The  descriptions  of  the  proper  burial  of  the  dead, 
whereby  alone  the  souls  wen  enabled  to  come  to 
rest  in  the  lower  worid  ;  of  the  sacrificea  oflfered  oa 
the  tombs  of  the  dead,  as  well  as  ef  the  notione 
entertained  br  the  ancients  about  the  eonditiona  of 
the  souls  of  the  departed  in  their  futnie  itate,  b^ 
long  to  a  DicUooary  of  Antiquitiea;  while  tbo 
roads  leading  to  the  lower  world  and  the  varioM 
sites  assigned  to  it  b^  the  andenta  are  qneetkao 
which  belonff  to  mythical  geography.  [L.  &] 

INGE'NUUS,one  of  the  thiiW  tynnta  enoM- 
rated  by  Trebellius  PoUio  [see  AunaoLOt],  wat 
govemor  of  Pannonia  at  the  period  when  VaMmi 
set  out  vpon  bit  canmaign  againat  the  PsniaBi. 
Fearmg  lest  be  should  exdte  JealoMj  bj  bb  po» 
pnkrity  among  the  aoldiMi»  bo  NMhod  at  mm  It 
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disown  the  authority  of  the  weak  and  dissolute 
Qallienus,  who,  houever,  displayed  upon  this  oc- 
casion unwonted  promptitude  and  energy,  for 
marching  at  once  into  Illyria,  he  encountered  the 
usurper  at  Mursio,  where  the  rebels  were  defeated, 
and  their  leader  was  slain,  or,  according  to  other 
accounts,  stabbed  himself  to  avoid  the  torture  he 
anticipiited  if  captured  alive.  Tho  relentless  cruelty 
displayed  by  the  conqueror  upon  this  occasion  to- 
wards all  who  had  faToured  the  pretensions  of  In- 
genuus  has  been  adverted  to  in  a  former  article. 
[Qallibnus.]  According  to  Pollio,  the  insurrec- 
tion, headed  by  Ingenuus,  broke  out  in  the  consul- 
ship of  Fuscus  (leg.  Tuscus)  and  Bassus,  that  is, 
▲.  D.  258,  the  year  in  which  Valerian  took  his  de- 
parture for  the  East,  but,  according  to  Victor,  not 
until  intolligcnce  had  been  received  of  the  fatal 
n'sult  of  the  war  against  Sapor,  that  is,  two  or 
three  years  later.  (Trcbell.  Poll.  2'nV/.  Tyrann. ; 
Victor,  (/«  Cues,  xxxiii. ;  Zonar.  xii.  24.)  [W.  R.J 

INGUIOME'RUS,  brother  of  Sigimer  and 
uncle  of  Armmius  the  Cheruscan  [Arminius]. 
Inguioroerus  had  been  tlie  adherent  of  Rome,  but 
afterwards  joined  his  nephew  and  his  own  tribe, 
and  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life,  when  the  Che- 
ruscans,  owing  in  great  measure  to  his  advice,  were 
in  A.  D.  16  defeated  by  the  Romans  under  Ger- 
manicus  on  the  plain  of  Idistavisus,  between  the 
Visurgis  (Wescr)  and  the  neighlwuring  highlands. 
In  the  following  year,  envy  of  the  £ame  or  power 
of  Anninius  again  detached  Inguiomerus  from  the 
Chcruscans.  At  the  head  of  his  own  clients  he 
deserted  to  Maroboduus,  king  of  the  Suevians, 
with  whom  he  was  defeated  by  Arminius.  (Tac 
Jrm.  i.  60,  ii.  17,  21,  45,  46.)  [\V.  B.  D.] 

INNOCE'NTIUS  was  bishop  of  Rome  from 
the  commencement  of  a.  d.  402  until  his  death  on 
the  l'2th  of  March,  a.  d.  417.  He  took  an  active 
part  in  the  proceedings  with  regard  to-Chr}'so8tom, 
whom  he  btcndiiy  supported  while  the  patriarch 
was  .alivi*,  and  whose  memory  he  vindicated  from 
insult  after  doatli.  Against  the  Novatians  he  dis- 
played the  most  determined  hostility,  and  one  of 
his  \af*t  acts  was  the  condemnation  of  Pelagius,  a 
sentence  which,  as  appears  evident  from  his  epis- 
tles, ought  to  be  regarded  nither  as  a  concession  to 
tho  urgent  representations  of  the  Carthaginian 
synod  than  as  the  re6ult  of  full  and  heartfelt  con- 
viction. In  consequence  of  the  widely-diffused 
reputation  enjoyed  by  Innocentius  for  learning  and 
pnidcnce,  he  was  constantly  consulted  upon  various 
points  of  doctrine  and  discipline  by  ecclesiastics  at 
a  diiitance ;  and  the  correspondence  in  which  he 
thus  became  engaged  with  every  part  of  the  Chris- 
tian world  was  conducted  with  so  much  skill,  and 
the  replies  were  couched  so  judiciously,  in  a  tone 
of  mingled  advice,  instruction,  and  authoritative 
dictation,  that  the  practice  of  submitting  questions 
of  doubt  or  difficulty  to  the  head  of  the  Roman  see 
bec;imo  from  this  time  forward  general ;  and  to 
this  epoch  we  may  refer  the  foundation  of  those 
cLiims  to  universal  spiritual  duuiination  so  boldly 
anserted,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  so  successfully 
maintained  by  Leo  and  his  successors. 

The  extant  works  of  this  prelate  consist  entirely 
of  epistles,  thirty-four  in  number,  which  are  almost 
exclusively  of  an  official  character,  l)eing  addressed 
to  dignitaries,  civil  and  spiritual,  and  to  religious 
communities,  upon  topics  connected  with  tho  re- 
gulation and  welfare  of  the  church.  Of  these, 
twenty-one  are  preserved  in  the  collection  of  Di- 
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onysius  Exiguas  ;  four  are  found  among  the  letlen 
of  St.  Augustin,  two  were  fint  edited  by  Het 
stenius  from  a  Vatican  MS.,  the  remaining  MTeD 
were  derived  from  various  ■ouroea. 

The  Editio  Princeps,  omtaining  twentynme 
epistles,  under  the  title  Decrtta  Innooemiu  Papae 
L  VIL^  appeared  in  the  Coliectio  Omomm  Dioinm 
Exiffui,  foL  Mogunt.  1525  ;  the  first  eompMM 
edition,  comprising  the  whole  thirty-four  epistlesi 
forms  the  first  volume  of  the  EputotoB  Pomtykiae^ 
published  by  cardinal  Anton.  Caiaffi,  foL  Rom. 
1591  ;  the  best  edition  is  that  contained  in  the 
Kffuioiae  Pontificum  Jiomanorum  of  Constant,  UL 
Paris,  1721,  vol  i.  pp.  739—931,  reprinted  in  the 
BiU.  Patrum  of  Galland,  vol.  viiL  pp.  545—6142^ 
whose  Prolegomena,  c  xviii.,  may  be  consulted  with 
advantage. 

In  addition  to  the  above  tbirty-fonr.  Constant 
notices  a  considerable  number  which  hare  been 
lost,  investigating  at  the  same  time  their  dates  and 
the  subjects  of  which  they  treated  ;  he  also  points 
out  some  which  are  spurious,  one.  Ad  Amrdmm 
Epiteopum  Carihoffinietuem,  fiibricated  by  Isidoms 
Mercator,  two  Ad  Arcadium  Imperaiorem^  and  twe 
from  Arcadius,  Ad  Jtmooentium.  [  W.  R.] 

INNOCE'NTIUS,  a  Roman  jurist,  who  lived 
in  the  reign  of  Constautioe  the  Great,  and  under 
his  sons  Constantius  and  Constans.  Althongh 
jurisprudence  as  a  science  was  now  upon  the  wane, 
jurists  were  privileged  by  the  emperors  as  late  as 
tho  reign  of  Constantius ;  and,  by  Tirtne  of  sock 
privilege,  their  writings  and  opinions  were  invested 
with  a  kind  of  legislative  force.  The  ^iriMlrmad$ 
law  of  the  Romans  came  into  existence  under  th« 
form  of  authoritative  exposition  or  interpretation, 
and  was  more  directly  binding  than  what  Bentham 
calls  English  judpe-made  law.  It  was  nearly  ana- 
logous to  a  parliamentary  declaration  of  the  exis^ 
ing  law,  inasmuch  as  the  jurist,  in  the  exercise  of 
his  vocation,  was  made  the  representative  of  the 
emperor,  the  supreme  power.  Eunapius  (m  FiL 
Chrifaanthii^  p.  186,  ed.  Commelin)  says  that  Inno- 
centius was  privileged  as  a  jurist  by  the  emperon 
under  whom  he  lived.  He  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
Digest,  which  contains  extracts  from  no  jurist  of 
later  date  than  his. 

In  the  collection  of  Affrimcn$ort»^  there  it  a  treft^ 
ise,  headed  ^  Ex  libra  xiu  Innocentii  de  literius  et 
notis  juris  exponendis,'*  or  **  Innocentius,  V.  P. 
auctor.*^  The  treatise  does  not  profess  to  be  the 
original  work  of  a  jurist,  and  is  manifestly  a  eon- 
pi  lation  of  much  more  recent  date  than  the  reign  of 
Constantine:  nor  does  it  at  all  rosemUe  the  r^ 
mains  of  legal  stenogmphy  that  we  possets  nnder 
the  name  of  Valerius  Probus  and  other  writeim  of 
the  some  class.  It  relates  to  the  caaae  which  were 
named  after  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  the 
c€u>ae  appears  to  have  been  fimdi^  or  porticms  of 
land  ;  but  the  mode  in  which  letters  were  connected 
with  the  fundi,  so  as  to  designate  their  qoalitisi 
and  pifculiarities  of  position,  has  not  been  ntia- 
factorily  explained  ;  and  the  treatise  De  Cam 
LUerarum  is  still  perhaps  the  most  eniffmatical 
p<irt  of  the  ihiitings  on  ancient  land-sunreying. 

Rigaltius,  in  his  first  note  on  the  treatise,  *^  Jh 
Casis  Literarum,^  says  that  an  Innocentius,  agii- 
mensor,  is  mentioned  in  the  19th  book  of  Anmit 
anus  MarcellinuB,  and  quotes  a  passage,  whence  it 
would  seem  that,  on  some  occasion,  Innoeentiai 
gave  instructions  which  enabled  a  party  of  tnoM 
sailing  up  a  river  to  steer  by  obsemng  eertu 
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inaikt  upon  the  banka.  The  reference  is  incorrect,  and 
the  pouage  cited  by  Rigaltius  haa  not  been  found  by 
■abaeqnent  inqniren.  (Auctores  Rei  AprarioBy  ed. 
Ooe«.  p.  1 67,  n.  p.  220—232.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

INO  (1*'«^)f  a  danghter  of  Cadmoa  and  Har- 
monia,  and  the  wife  of  Athamas,  who  married  her 
in  addition  to  his  proper  wife  Nephele,  but  according 
to  some,  not  till  after  the  death  of  Nephele.    After 
her  death  and  apotheosis,  I  no  was  called  Leuco- 
thea.   The  common  story  about  her  is  related  under 
Atham AS,  p.  393  ;  but  there  are  great  yariations 
in  the  traditions  respecting  her,  which  probably 
vote  from  the  fiurt  of  the  story  having  been  made 
great  use  of  by  the  Greek  poets,  especially  the 
dramatists,  among  whose  lost  tragedies  we  find  the 
titles  of  Athamas,  Ino,  and  Phrixus.     It  here  re- 
mains for  us  to  mention  the  principal  traditions 
about  the  latter  period  of  her  hfe  and  her  apothe- 
osis.   After  the  supposed  death  of  Ino,  and  after 
hia  flight  from  Boeotw,  Athamas  married  Themisto; 
bat  when  he  was  informed  that  Ino  was  still  living 
M  a  Bacchant  in  the  valleys  of  Mount  Parnassus,  he 
■ecretly  sent  for  her.     Themisto,  on  hearing  this, 
resolved  to  kill  the  children  of  Ino.     With  this 
object  in  view,  she  ordered  one  of  her  slaves  at 
night  to  cover  her  own  children  with  white,  and 
those  of  Ino  with  black  garments,  that  she  might 
know  the  devoted  children,  and  distinguish  them 
from  her  own.     But  the  slave  who  received  this 
command  was  Ino  herself  in  disguise,  who  changed 
the  garments  in  such  a  manner  as  to  lead  Themisto 
to  kill  her  own  children.     When  Themisto  dis- 
covered the  mistake,  she  hung  herself.     (Hygin. 
FiA.  1 — 5.)     Other  traditions  state  that  Athamas, 
when  Hera  visited  him  and  Ino  with  madness  for 
having  brought  up  Dionysus,  killed  Learchus,  one 
of  his  sons  by  Ino,  and  when  he  was  on  the  point 
of  killing  also  the  other,  Melicertes,  Ino  fled  with 
Kim  across  the  white  plain  in  Megoris,  and  threw 
hertelf  with  the  boy  (or,  according  to  Eurip.  Med, 
1289,  with  her  two  sons)  into  the  sea.     Melicertes 
is  stated  in  some  traditions  to  have  previously  died 
in  a  cauldron  filled  with  boiling  water.     (Eustath. 
ad  Horn,  p.  1543  ;  Plut.  Sympot.  v.  3 ;  Ov.  MeL 
iv.  605,  520,  &c.;  Tzetz,  ad  Lycoph.  229.)     Ac- 
cording to  Plutarch  (Quaesi,  Rom.  1 SY,  Ino  killed 
her  own  son,  as  she  had  become  mad  m>m  jealousy 
of  an  Aetolian  slave,  of  the  name  of  Antiphera,  and 
Plutarch  recognised  an  allusion  to  that  story  in  a 
ceremony  observed  at  Rome  in  the  temple  of  Ma- 
tuta,  who  was  identified  with  Leucothea ;  for  no  fe- 
male slave  i^ms  allowed  to  enter  the  temple  of  Ma- 
tuta  at  her  festival,  with  the  exception  of  one,  who 
received  a  box  on  the  ears  from  the  matrons  that 
were  present.     Ilyginus  {Fab.  2  ;  comp.  Pans.  ii. 
44.  §  11)  states,  that  Athamas  surrendered  Ino 
and  her  son  Melicertes  to  Phrixns  to  be  killed, 
because  she  herself  had  attempted  to  kill  Phrixus. 
But  when  Phrixus  was  on  the  point  of  committing 
the  crime,  Dionysus  enveloped  him   in   darkness 
and  thus  saved  Ino.     Athamas,  who  was  thrown 
by  Zeus  into  a  state  of  madness,  killed  Learchus ; 
and  Ino,  who  leaped  into  the  sea,  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  a  divinity,  by  the  desire  of  Dionysus. 
Others  relate  that  Leucothea  placed  Dionysus  with 
herself  among  the  gods.  (Pint,  de  FratAm.  in  fin.) 
AfLer  her  leap  into  the  sea,  Leucothea  was  carried 
by  a  dolphin  to  the  coast  of  Corinth,  which  was 
governed  by  Sisyphus,  a  brother  of  Athamas,  who 
instituted  the  Isthmian  games  and  an  annual  sar 
crifiee  in  honour  of  the  two.     (Txetz.  ad  Lyeopk* 
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107 ;  comp.  229  ;  Sdiol.  ad  Phtd,  HypoA,  Tstkm, 
p.  514,  ed.  Boeckh.)  According  to  a  Megariaa 
tradition,  the  body  of  Ino  was  washed  on  the  coast 
of  M«^ara,  where  she  was  found  and  buried  by 
two  virffins  ;  and  it  is  further  said  that  there  she 
received  the  name  of  Leocothea.  (Pans.  i.  42.  § 
8.)  [L.  a] 

INOUS,  that  is,  the  son  of  Ino,  a  name  given 
to  Melicertes  and  Palaemon.  (Viig.  Aen,  v.  823^ 
GeofSff.  i.  437.)  [L.  S.] 

INSTEIUS  CAPITO.    [Capito.] 

INTAPHERNES  (*li^«^pn7f),  one  of  tha 
seven  conspirators  against  the  two  Magi,  who 
usurped  the  Persian  throne  upon  the  death  of 
Cambyses.  In  the  attack  which  the  conspiraton 
made  against  the  Magi,  Intaphemes  lost  an  eye^ 
He  was  shortly  after  pnt  to  death  by  Dareins  in 
consequence  of  the  following  drcmnstaneet.  Upon 
the  accession  of  Dareius,  the  other  conspiraton  had 
stipulated  for  free  adndssion  to  the  king  at  all 
times,  with  one  exception  ;  and  when  the  royal 
servants  upon  a  certain  occasion  rcfuied  Intaphemet 
admission  to  the  king's  penon,  he  mutilated  them, 
which  raised  the  suspicion  of  the  king  that  a  pk>t 
had  been  formed  against  himselC  Dueins  accord- 
ingly sentenced  Intaphemet  and  all  his  fiunily  to 
be  pnt  to  death  ;  but  moved  by  the  lamentationi 
of  his  wife,  the  king  allowed  her  to  reteoe  one  from 
death.  She  selected  her  brother,  alkgins,  accord- 
ing to  the  well-known  tale,  that  she  n^gfat  obtain 
another  husband  and  other  children,  but,  since  her 
fitther  and  mother  were  dead,  she  conld  never  haTa 
another  brother.  Dareins  spared,  in  addition,  the 
life  of  her  eldest  child,  but  killed  all  the  other 
memben  of  the  fomily  with  Intaphemet.  (Herod. 
iiL70,78,  118, 119.) 

INTERCIDONA.    [Dkvxbbjl] 

INTONSUS,  L  e.  unshorn,  a  somame  of  Apoflo 
and  Bacchus,  alluding  to  the  eternal  yonth  of  these 
gods,  at  the  Greek  youths  allowed  their  hair  to 
grow  until  they  attained  the  age  of  manhood, 
though  in  the  case  of  Apollo  it  may  alto  idlude  to 
his  being  the  god  of  the  snn,  whence  the  long  floal- 
ing  hair  would  indicate  the  rays  of  the  tnn.  (Horn. 
IL  XX.  39,  Hymn,  w  Apolt.  134 ;  Herat  ^od, 
XV.  9  ;  TibulL  i.  4.  84  ;  Ov.  JIM  iii  421,  Amor. 
L  14.  31  ;  Martial,  iv.  45.)  [L.  &] 

INVli)IA,  the  personification  of  envy,  it  da- 
scribed  as  a  daughter  of  the  giant  Pallat  and  Styx. 
(Hygin.  Fab,  Prae£  ;  Ov.  MeL  iL  760.)      [L.  a] 

10  (*W).  The  traditions  about  this  heroine  an 
BO  manifold,  that  it  is  imporaible  to  give  any  g»- 
neral  view  of  them  without  some  classification  ;  we 
shall  therefore  give  fint  the  principal  local  tra- 
ditions, next  the  wanderinga  of  lo,  at  they  are 
described  by  later  writers,  and  lastly  mention  the 
various  attempts  to  explain  the  ttoriet  about  her. 

I.  Local  tradUiomB. — The  place  to  which  the  le- 
gends of  lo  belong,  and  where  she  was  cloeelj 
connected  with  the  wonhip  of  Zeus  and  Hera,  it 
Argos.  The  chronological  tablet  of  the  priettestet 
of  Hen  at  Argot  pfa^ed  lo  at  the  head  of  tiie  litl 
of  priettestet,  under  the  name  of  OaUlrboS,  or  Cal- 
lithyia.  (Preller,  ils  ^efiba.  Zstft.  p.  40.)  She  it 
commonly  described  at  a  danghter  of  Inachoa,  the 
founder  of  the  worthip  of  Hera  at  Argot,  and  by 
othen  at  a  danghter  of  laant  or  PeirtD.  Zew 
loved  lo,  but  on  account  of  Hera^  jcalonty,  ha 
metamorphosed  her  into  a  white  cow.  Hem  tlitia> 
upon  asked  and  obtained  the  cow  tnm  Zeat,  wtii 
placed  her  under  the  ove  of  Aigw  PlwioplWy  «l» 
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tied  ber  to  an  olive  tree  in  the  grore  of  Ilera  it 
Mycenae.  But  liermes  was  commiBsioned  by  Zevt 
to  deliver  lo,  and  carry  her  off.  Hermes  being 
guided  by  a  bird  (t^Ao^,  vckov),  who  was  Zeus 
flimself  (Suid.  ».  v.  'Iw),  slew  Argus  with  a  stone. 
Hera  then  sent  a  gad-fly,  which  tormented  lo,  and 
persecuted  her  through  the  whole  earth,  until  at 
length  she  found  rest  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 
(Apollod.  ii.  1.  §  2  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  1 45  ;  corop.  Virg. 
Gtorg.  iii.  1 48,  &c.)  This  is  the  common  story, 
which  appears  to  be  very  ancient,  since  Homer  con- 
stantly applies  the  epithet  of  Argeiphontes  (the 
■layer  of  Argus)  to  Hermes.  But  there  are  some 
slight  modifications  of  the  story  in  the  different 
writers.  Some,  for  example,  place  the  scene  of  the 
murder  of  Argus  at  Nemea  ( Lucian,  Dial.  Dtor.  3  ; 
Elymol.  Mag.  a.  r.  *A<pi<Tiot),  Ovid  {Mft.  i.  7*22) 
relates  that  Hermes  first  sent  Ai^s  to  sleep  by  the 
sweetness  of  his  music  on  the  flute,  and  that  he  then 
cut  off  the  head  of  Argus,  whose  eyes  Hera  trans- 
ferred to  the  tail  of  the  peacock,  her  favourite  bird. 
(Comp.  Moschus,  IdyU.  ii.  59.)  A  peculiar  mourn- 
ful festival  was  celebrated  in  honour  of  lo  at  Aigos, 
and  although  we  have  no  distinct  statement  that  she 
was  worshipped  in  the  historical  ages  of  Greece,  still 
it  is  not  improbable  that  she  was.  (Suid.  /.  c.';  Palae- 
phat  p.  43 ;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  673.)  There  are  indeed 
other  places,  besides  Argos,  where  we  meet  ^ith  the 
legends  of  lo,  but  they  must  be  regarded  as  importa- 
ttons  from  Aigos,  either  through  colonies  sent  by  the 
latter  city,  or  they  were  transplanted  with  the  wor- 
ship of  Hera,  the  Argive  goddess.  We  may  mention 
Euboea,  which  probably  derived  its  name  from  the 
cow  lo,  and  where  the  spot  was  shown  on  which 
lo  was  believed  to  have  been  killed,  as  well  as  the 
cave  in  which  she  had  given  birth  to  Epaphus. 
(Strab.  vii.  p.  3*20 ;  Steph.  Byt «.  v/Kftyoupa ;  Ety- 
moL  Mag.  t.  v.  E^^ota.)  Another  place  is  Byzan- 
tium, in  the  foundation  of  which  Argive  colonists 
had  taken  part,  and  where  the  Bosporus  derived  its 
name,  from  the  cow  lo  having  swam  across  it.  j 
From  the  Thracian  Bosporus  the  story  then  spread 
to  the  Cimmerian  I^Mporus  and  Panticapaeum. 
Tarsus  and  Antioch  likewise  had  monuments  to 
prove  that  lo  had  boon  in  their  neighbourhood, 
and  that  they  were  colonies  of  Argos.  io  was 
further  said  to  have  been  at  Joppa  and  in  Aethio-  ; 
pia,  together  with  Perseus  and  Medusa  (Tzetz.  ad 
Lyeoph.  835,  &c.)  ;  but  it  was  more  especially  the 
Greeks  residing  in  Egypt,  who  maintained  that  lo 
had  been  in  KgA'pt,  where  she  was  said  to  have 
given  birth  to  Epaphus,  and  to  have  introduced  the 
worship  of  Isis,  while  Epaphus  became  the  founder 
of  a  family  from  which  sprang  Danaus,  who  sub- 
sequently returned  to  Argos.  This  part  of  the 
story  seems  to  have  aiinen  from  certain  resem- 
blances of  religious  notions,  which  subsequently 
even  gave  rise  to  the  identification  of  lo  and  Isis. 
Herodotus  (i.  1,  &C.,  ii.  41)  tells  us  that  Isis  was 
represented  like  the  Greek  lo,  in  the  form  of  a 
woman,  with  cows*  horns. 

2.  The  toanderinga  of  lo, — The  idea  of  lo  having 
wandered  about  after  her  metamorphosis  app^uv  to 
have  been  as  ancient  as  the  mythus  respecting  her, 
but  those  wanderings  were  extended  and  poeti- 
cally embellished  in  proportion  as  geographical 
knowledge  increased.  The  most  important  piu- 
saze  is  in  the  Prometheut  of  Aeschylus,  705,  Ac, 
although  it  is  almost  impossible  to  reconcile  the 
poet*s  description  with  ancient  geography,  so  ^  as 
wv  know  it.  From  Argos  lo  first  went  to  MoloMis 
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and  the  neighbourhood  of  Dodoiu,  and  from  tlieiiM 
to  the  tea,  which  derived  from  her  the  name  of  tba 
Ionian.    After  many  wanderings  throogh  the  un- 
known regions  of  Uie  north,  the  arriTed  in  the 
place  where  Prometheus  waa  fastened  to  a  nek. 
As  the  Titan  prescribes  to  her  the  coarse  she  hat 
yet  to  take,  it  is  of  importance  to  ascertain  the  ^Mt 
at  which  he  begins  to  describe  her  oonrse  ;  bat  the 
expressions  of  Aeschylus  are  so  vagne,  that  it  is  a 
hopeless  attempt  to  determine  that  spot  Aeeording 
to  the  extant  play,  it  is  somewhere  in  European 
Scythia,  periiaps  to  the  north  of  the  river  Istnu ; 
but  in  the  Ust  play  of  the  Trilogy,  as  well  aa  in 
other  accounts,  the  Caucasus  is  mentioned  as  the 
place  where  the  Titan  endured  his  torturei,  and  it 
remains  again  uncertain  in  what  part  of  the  CaiH 
casus  we  have  to  conceive  the  suffering  Utan.    It 
seems  to  be  the  most  probable  suppoaitioo,  that 
Aeschylus  himself  did  not  form  a  dnr  and  diitinct 
notion  of  the  wanderings  he  deicribet,  fiir  how 
little  he  cared  about  geog7i4>hicaI  aocuxacy  is  evi- 
dent from  the  &ct,  that  in  the  Stippliceg  (548,  &e.) 
he  describes  the  wanderings  of  lo  in  a  very  difler* 
ent  manner  from  that  adopted  in  the  PromtgAaa, 
lU  however,  we  place  PixMnetheus  somewfacra  in 
the  north  of  Europe,  the  course  he  preicribes  may 
be  conceived  in  the  following  manner.     Io  has  fii^ 
to  wander  towards  the  east,  throogh  unknown 
countries,  to  the  Scythian  noinades  (north  of  01* 
bia),  whom,  however,  she  is  to  avoid,  by  traveUing 
through  their  country  along  the  searcoast ;  she  is 
then  to  have  on  her  left  the  Chalybea,  against  whom 
she  must  likewise  be  on  her  guard.    Thitm  Chnly- 
bes  are  probably  the  Cunmerians,  who  Ibnneriy  in- 
habited the  Crimea  and  the  adjacent  part  of  Scy- 
thia, and  afterwards  the  country  about  Snopeu 
From  thence  she  is  to  arrive  on  the  river  Hybristes 
(the  Don  or  Cuban),  which  she  is  to  follow  up  to  its 
sources,  in  the  highest  parts  of  Mount  Cancasos,  in 
order  there  to  cross  it.    Thence  she  is  to  pfoseed 
southward,  where  she  is  to  meet  the  A  masons  (who 
at  that  time  are  conceived  to  live  in  Colchis,  after- 
wards in  Themiscyra,  on  the  river  Thennodon), 
who  are  to  conduct  her  to  the  phMW  where  tbo  Sal- 
mydessian  rock  -endangers  all  navigation.    This 
latter  point  is  so  clear  an  allusion  to  mo  coast  north 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Boq>onis,  that  we  must  sap- 
pose  that  Aeschylus  meant  to  describe  Io  as  cross 
ing  the  Thracian  Bosporus  from*  Asia  into  Europe. 
From  thence  he  leads  her  to  the  Cimmerian  Bo^ 
poms,  whkh  is  to  receive  its  name  from  her,  and 
across  the  palus  Maeotis.     In  this  nwnner  shs 
would  in  {nrt  touch  upon  the  some  countries 
which  she  had  traversed  before.     After  this  shs 
is  to  leave  Europe  and  go  to  Asia,  according  lo 
which  the  poet  must  here  make  the  Maeods  the 
boundary   between   Europe    and    Asia,    whereas 
elsewhere  he  makes  the  Phasis  the  boundary. 
The  description  of  the  wanderinos  of  Io  is  taken 
up  asain  at  verse  788.   She  is  told  that  after  cross- 
ing Uie  water  separating  the  two  continents,  she  is 
to  arrive  in  the  hot  countries  situated  under  the 
rising  sun.     At  this  point  in  the  description  then 
is  a  gap,  and  the  last  passage  probably  described 
her  further  progress  through  Asia.  Io  then  has  anin 
to  cross  a  sea,after  which  she  is  to  come  to  the  001^ 
gonaean  plains  of  Cisthenes  (which,  according  ts 
the  scholiast,  is  a  town  of  Aethiopiaor  Libya),  and 
to  meet  the  Gneae  and  Qoigones.    The  ssa  hsra 
mentioned  is  probably  the  so-called  Indian  Bospo- 
rus (StepK  Bys.  $,  v,  BSvwopof ;  Eustath.  ad  » 
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(.  Ptrieg.  143),  where  the  extremitiefl  of  Asia 
and  Libya,  India  and  Aethiopia,  were  oonceired 
to  be  cloee  to  each  other,  and  where  tome  writeri 
place  the  Gorgonea.  (Schol.  ad  Pind,  Pytk,  z. 
7*2.)  The  mention,  in  the  verses  following,  of  the 
griffins  and  Arimaspae,  who  are  generally  assigned 
to  northern  regions,  creates  some  difficalty,  though 
the  poet  may  have  mentioned  them  without  mean- 
ing to  place  them  in  the  south,  but  only  for  the 
purpose  of  connecting  the  misfortunes  of  lo  with 
the  best-known  monsters.  From  the  Indian  Bos- 
poms,  lo  is  to  arrive  in  the  country  of  the  black 
people,  dwelling  around  the  weQ  of  the  sun,  on  the 
riTer  Aethiops,  that  is,  the  upper  part  of  the  Nile  or 
the  Niger.  She  is  to  follow  the  course  of  that  river, 
until  she  comes  to  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile,  which 
river  she  is  again  to  follow  down  to  the  Delta, 
where  delivery  awaits  her.  (Comp.  Eurip.  Iphig, 
Tamr.  382,  &c;  Apollod.  iL  I.  §  3  ;  Hygin.  Fab. 
145.) 

The  mythos  of  lo  is  one  of  the  most  ancient, 
and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  difficult  to 
explain.  The  ancients  believed  lo  to  be  the  moon, 
and  there  is  a  distinct  tradition  that  the  Argives 
called  the  moon  lo.  (Eustath.  ad  Dionyt,  Peri^, 
92 ;  Suid.  and  Ilesych.  t.  v.  *Ian.)  This  opinion 
has  also  been  adopted  by  some  modem  critics,  who 
at  the  same  time  see  in  this  mythus  a  confirmation 
of  the  belief  in  an  ancient  connection  between  the 
religions  of  Greece  and  Egypt.  (Buttmann,  Mytko- 
log.  vol  ii  p.  1 79,  &c. ;  Wclcker,  DieAesehyL  Trilog. 
p.  127,  &c  ;  Schwenk,  Etymol.  AfythoL  Andeuimn- 
goLt  p  62,  &c  ;  ^AyOuiiog.  der  Giiech.  p  52,  &c  ; 
Klansen,  in  the  Rhein,  Mtueum^  vol.  iii.  p.  293, 
he  ;  Voelcker,  Mythcl.  Gtogr,  der  Griedi.  «.  Horn. 
ToL  i.)  That  lo  is  identical  with  the  moon  cannot 
be  doubted  (comp.  Eurip.  Pkoen^  1123;  Macrob. 
SaL  L  19),  and  tne  various  things  related  of  her 
refer  to  the  phases  and  phenomena  of  the  moon, 
and  are  intimately  connected  with  the  worship  of 
Zeus  and  Hera  at  Argos.  Her  connection  with 
E^ypt  seems  to  be  an  invention  of  bter  times,  and 
was  probably  suggested  by  the  resembhince  which 
was  found  to  exist  between  the  Argive  lo  and  the 
Egyptian  Isis.  [L.  S.] 

JOANNES,  Latin  emperor  of  Constantinople,  the 
third  son  of  Everard,  count  of  Brienne,  and  Agnes, 
countess  of  Mumpelgard,  was  bom  in  1148.  He 
was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Latins  who  took 
Constantinople  in  1204,  and  in  1210  was  chosen 
king  of  Jerasalem,  which  was  then  in  the  hands  of 
the  Turks.  In  1218  he  commanded  the  famous 
Latin  expedition  against  Egypt,  and  made  himself 
so  conspicuous,  through  his  military  skill  and  un- 
daunted courage,  that  he  was  looked  upon  as  the 
greatest  hero  of  his  time.  It  was  for  this  reason 
that  in  1228  the  Latins  of  Constantinople  chose 
him,  though  he  was  then  merely  titular  king  of 
Egypt,  to  govern  for  the  minor  emperor,  Baldwin 
1 1. ;  and  in  order  to  strengthen  his  authority,  they 
invested  him  with  the  title  and  power  of  em- 
peror. Although  80  years  old,  John  accepted  the 
offer,  but  first  went  to  Europe  to  levy  troopa,  with 
which  he  arrived  at  Constantinople  in  1231,  where 
he  was  crowned  with  great  solemnity,  and  pleased 
both  the  Latins  and  Greeks  by  his  majestic  appear- 
ance (he  was  the  tallest  man  they  had  ever  seen) 
and  his  energetic  administration.  Not  only  un- 
broken by  age,  but  still  uniting  the  strength  of  a 
powerful  man  with  the  agility  of  a  youth,  he  de- 
fended Constantinople  with  great  snoeesa  against 
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the  united  araiies  of  Asan,  king  of  Bokaria,  and 
John  Vatatxea,  the  Greek  emperor  of  Nieaea,  aa 
is  narrated  in  the  life  of  the  latter.  [Joannbs 
III.]  Constantinople  would  have  fellen  but  for 
him.  Marvellous  stories  are  told  of  his  bravery 
and  the  power  of  his  arm.  After  a  reign  of  nine 
yean  John  of  Brienne, died  in  1287,  leaving  sere 
ral  sons ;  but  he  was  succeeded  on  the  throne 
of  Constantinople  by  Baldwin  II.  A  daughter 
of  John  of  Bnenne  was  married  to  Uie  emperor 
Frederic  II.  of  Germany.  [Joannes  III. ;  Bal- 
DUiNus  II.]  (The  sources  quoted  in  the  Uvea 
of  these  two  emperon ;  Du  Cange,  Hutoire  de 
CkmdaniiMople  mmt  let  Empermn  Fnmeau^  p.  88^ 
&c)  tW.  P.] 

JOANNES  I.  ZIMISCES  ClsNCmn Tf^^ii^f), 
emperor  of  Constantinople  (a.  d.  969 — 976),  wat 
descended  from  an  illustrious  Armenian  femily.  He 
waa  the  gnndson  of  Theophilus,  whose  name  wat 
conspicuous  during  the  reign  of  Romanns  I.  Le- 
oapenus,  and  the  grand-nephew  of  Cnicoas,  the 
brother  of  Theophilus,  who  was  still  more  eminent. 
The  surname  Zunisces  was  given  to  Joannes  on  ac- 
count of  his  diminutive  siie,  that  word  signifying 
in  the  Armenian  language  a  man  of  very  imall  sti^ 
ture.  Zimisoea  served  nom  his  earlT  yonth  in  the 
Greek  armies,  and  astonished  both  his  friends  and 
foes  by  the  heroie  deeds  which  he  performed  on  the 
field  of  battle.  During  the  regency  of  Theophano, 
the  widow  of  the  emperor  Bomanoa,  Nieephomf 
Phocas  became  the  leader  of  the  empire,  and  waa 
constantly  supported  by  Zimiscea,  who  saved  him 
from  rain  when  the  eunuch  Bringaa  eonqnied 
agabst  his  life.  Believing  that  the  friendship  be- 
tween Nicephorus  and  Zimisces  waa  only  pretended, 
Bringas  wrote  to  Zimisces,  offering  hmi  great  re- 
vrard — perhaps  the  crown — if  he  woidd  kfll  Nice- 
phorus, but  Zimisces  not  only  showed  the  letter  to 
his  friend,  but  urged  him  to  assume  the  imperial 
crown.  This  Nicephorus  did  in  968,  and  reigned 
as  colleague  of  the  two  minor  sons  of  Remanos  and 
Theophuo,  Basil  II.  and  Constantine  VIIL  Ni- 
cephorus married  the  widow  Theophano,  and  ap- 
pointed Zimisces  second  commander  of  the  armiea, 
himself  being  the  fint.  In  this  oqiarity  y«miwftt 
performed  such  extraordinary  exploits,  and  gained 
such  decisive  rictoriea,  that  he  became  the  idol  of 
the  army,  and  was  acknowledged  to  be  the  first 
general  in  the  East  The  Araba  were  then  mastem 
of  all  Syria  and  Cilicia.  In  the  battle  at  Adana 
(963)  they  were  routed  with  great  slaughter  by 
Zimisces,  and  5000  of  their  veteran  troops  havii^ 
entrenched  themselves  on  a  steep  hill,  lefiisiiig  to 
surrender,  the  gallant  commander  of  the  Gieoka 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  chosen  body,  ttonned 
the  entrenchments,  and  exterminated  the  infideli. 
Henceforth  that  hill  was  called  the  bloodhiU.  Tn 
the  following  year  Zimisces  conquered  the  grsater 
part  of  Cilicia,  crossed  Mount  Amanas,  entered 
Syria,  and  spread  terror  through  the  vallej  of  the 
Orontes.  Mopauestia,  which  waa  then  called 
Massissa,  rcsistad  the  protiaeted  si^  of  Niocpho* 
ras,  who  gave  np  all  hopes  of  taking  it,  and  ww 
retiring,  when  Zimisces  approached  witli  a  km 
brave  troops,  and  took  the  town  br  stons.  Hii 
eminent  services  were  rewarded  witli  ingnUitadaii 
Through  the  intrigues  of  the  enperorls  btother, 
Leo,  he  was  deprived  of  his  fommand,  and  leiil 
into  exile.  The  empress  Theopbmo,  howeveCi  who 
was  his  mistreia  in  secret,  contrived  that  he  shoald 
be  sent  to  Ckileedon,  oppmtt  Cwstiatiniyl^ 
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Fruin  Cbalcedon  Ziinisces  continued  his  adulterout 
inteuvurso  with  Thcophano,  and  was  received  by 
her  iu  disguise  in  the  very  apartments  of  her  hus- 
band. They  concerted  a  plan  to  kill  Nicephorus, 
and  to  have  Ziniisceb  proclaimed  emperor.  In  the 
night  of  the  Uth  to  the  I'Jth  of  December,  969, 
Zimisccs  crossed  the  Bosporus  with  a  few  daring 
followers,  and  having  been  wound  up,  by  means  of 
baskets  attached  to  ropes,  to  the  upper  story  of  the 
imperial  pahice  by  some  of  the  servants  of  the  em- 
press, they  were  led  to  the  bedroom  of  Nicephonis, 
who  soon  fcU  under  their  weapons.  Before  he  ex- 
pired lie  was  exposed  to  most  unmerciful  tortures, 
and,  abusing  him  with  the  most  opprobrious  terms, 
Zimisccs  broke  his  jaw-bone  with  the  pommel  of 
his  sword. 

Being  proclaimed  emperor,  Zimisccs  imitated  the 
example  of  his  unfortunate  predecessor,  and  reigned 
as  colleague  of  the  two  sous  of  Romanus.  His 
first  act  was  to  send  his  enemy  Leo,  the  brother  of 
Nicephorus,  into  exile  ;  his  second,  to  obey  the 
summons  of  Pulyeuctes,  the  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople, who  urged  him  to  banish  Thcophano  ;  his 
third,  to  divide  part  of  his  property  among  the 
poor,  and  spend  the  rest  in  building  a  vast  and 
splendid  hospital  on  the  Ae>iatic  shore  of  the  Bos- 
porus, lie  then  sent  his  general  Nicolaus  against 
the  Arabs,  who  were  besii>ging  Antioch  with  the 
flower  of  their  army  ;  and  his  general  Bardas 
&lerus  against  the  Russians,  who  had  overrun  and 
traversed  Bulgaria,  luid  laid  siege  to  Adrianople. 
Ik)th  of  the  generals  were  successful,  and  the 
Greek  arms  obtained  decisive  victories  in  Europe 
and  Asia.  The  triumph  of  Zimisccs  was  checked 
by  a  rebellion  of  Bardas  Phocas,  the  sou  of  the 
exiled  Leo,  who  assumed  the  imperial  title  at 
Caesarcia,  and  was  supported  by  his  father  and  his 
brother  Nicephorus  ;  but  the  rebellion  w.as  soon 
quelled,  and  Leo  and  Nicephorus  were  taken  pri- 
soners, and  condemned  to  death.  The  emperor, 
iiijvertlieless,  spared  their  lives,  and  sent  them  into 
exile,  till,  having  rebelled  a  second  time,  they  were 
blinded,  and  kept  in  confinement  Bardas  Phocas 
Laving  surrendered  to  Bardas  Sclerus,  was  com- 
pelled to  assume  the  monastic  habit,  and  to  spend 
the  rest  of  his  life  in  a  convent  in  Chios.  Previous 
to  these  events  (070),  Zimisces,  who  was  then"  a 
widower,  having  lost  his  wife  Maria,  the  sister  of 
Bardas  Sclerus,  married  Theodora,  the  daughter  of 
Constantine  Porphyrogenneta,  and  the  sister  of  the 
late  Romanus  IL,  a  marriage  agreeable  to  the 
Greeks,  who  revered  the  memory  of  the  learned 
and  mild  Constantino.  Meanwhile,  the  Russians 
had  again  invaded  Bulgaria;  and  they  would  have 
formed  lasting  settlements  in  that  country  but  for 
the  valour  of  Zimisa's,  who  took  the  command  in 
the  field,  while  a  Greek  fleet  sailed  up  the  Danube, 
cutting  off  the  retreat  of  the  northern  barbarians. 
Parasthlava,  the  aipital  of  the  Bulgarian  kingdom, 
had  been  taken  by  the  Russians,  and  the  Bulgarian 
king,  Bosisa,  was  ki*pt  there  by  the  Norman  Sven- 
ti8lav(Sviatoslav,WencesIaus),  or  Spiiendosthlabo, 
as  the  Greeks  cill  him,  the  prince  of  the  Russians 
of  Kiew.  Under  the  walls  of  Parasthlava  the 
Russians  suffered  a  bloody  defeat ;  a  large  body  of 
their  best  troops,  who  defended  the  castle,  was  cut 
to  pieces  ;  and  Zimisces  once  more  gave  proof  of 
miliUiry  genius  and  undaunted  ourage.  Sphcn- 
dostlibba  made  peace,  and  withdrew  to  Russia, 
while  I^isa  was  generously  re-ebt<iblibhed  by  Zi- 
uiiitccs  on  his  hei«ditury  thruue.     These  events 
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were  followed  by  the  mairiage  of  Theophano  m 
Thcopliania — ^not  the  banish^  empreM,  bat  tha 
daughter  of  the  late  emperor  Romanus  IL — ^with 
Otho  II.,  Roman  emperor  and  king  of  Genaany. 
A  fresh  war  with  the  Arabs  called  the  empenr 
from  his  capital  to  Syria.  Zimisces  fought  with  kit 
usual  fortune,  defeat^  the  Arabs  in  teveial  ^tched 
battles,  and  pursued  them  as  fiu  as  the  confinea  of 
Palestine,  when  they  sued  fur  peace.  On  hb  re- 
turn to  Europe  the  emperor  beheld  with  pleanrs  a 
hrge  extent  of  land  iu  Cilicia,  coTcred  with  beam 
tiful  villas  and  thriving  fonns  ;  but  haTine  bees 
informed  that  those  fine  estates  belonged  to  ue  ett- 
uuch  Basilius,  who  was  one  of  the  principal  offlocn 
of  his  household,  ^  Is  it  for  eunuchs,**  he  cried  ont, 
^*  that  brave  men  fight,  and  we  endure  the  haidshipi 
of  so  many  campaigns!  **  Basilius  was  infonned 
of  this,  but  disguised  his  apprehension!  or  anger. 
A  few  days  afterwards,  however,  Zimiacei  felt 
symptoms  of  a  serious  illness  ;  he  grew  worse  and 
worse,  and  on  his  arrival  iu  his  capital  he  waa  om 
the  verge  of  death.  He  expired  shortly  after  his 
return,  on  the  10th  of  January,  976,  at  the 
age  of  fifty-one,  leaving  the  memory  of  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  rulers  of  the  BysanUne  em- 
pire. His  successor  was  Basil  II.,  who  reigned 
together  with  his  brother  Constantino  VIII.  (Ce- 
dren.  vol  iL  p.  375 — 115,  ed.  Bonn ;  Zonar.  z.iL 
2]{,  &c  xviLl — 5 ;  Leo  Dioconus,  L  iii. — ix.,  z.  c.  1 
—12.)  [W.  P.) 

JOANNES  IL     [Calo-Joannes.] 

JOANNES  III.  VATATZES  (*lM£m|t  i  Bo- 
TaT{'i}s),  also  called  Joan.n'KS  Ducas  Vxtatxmm, 
because  he  was  descended  in  the  female  line  from 
the  great  family  of  the  Ducas,  emperor  of  Nicaea 
(a.  D.  1*222 — 1255),  was  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able  among  the  successors  of  Constantine.  He  first 
distinguished  himself  in  the  defence  of  Constan- 
tinople against  the  Latins  in  1204,  and  after  its 
loss  fled  with  Theodore  Lasouis  to  Nicaea.  Next 
to  this  distinguished  prince,  Vatatxes  was  the  noa 
active  and  successful  in  preventing  the  whole  of  the 
Greek  empire  from  becoming  a  prey  to  the  Latins, 
and  he  was  likewise  one  of  those  who  sapportcd 
Theodore  Lascoris  after  he  had  assumed  the  iin- 
pcrial  title,  and  token  up  his  residence  at  Nicaea. 
In  reward  for  his  eminent  services  in  the  field  aa 
well  OS  in  the  council,  Theodore  gate  him  the  hand 
of  his  daughter  Irene,  and  appointed  him  his  Ah 
ture  successor,  because,  having  no  childnm,  ha 
thought  Vatatzes  more  fit  and  worthy  fiw  the 
crown  than  either  of  bis  four  brothers,  Alexii« 
John,  Manuel,  and  Michael  Vatataes  thus  so^ 
ceeded  Theodore  Lascaris  on  the  imperial  thfoaa 
of  Nicaea  in  1222.  In  the  same  year  Tbeodon 
Angelus,  despot  or  prince  of  Epeims  and  Aeudia, 
made  himself  master  of  Thessalonica  and  ef 
nearly  the  whole  of  Macedonia,  assumed  the  tills 
of  emperor,  and  was  crowned  by  the  bisho|» 
of  Achrida. 

Four  emperors  now  reigned  over  tlie  remnants  of 
the  Eastern  empire,  Andronicus  I.  Gidon  in  Ttebi- 
zond,  Theodore  Angelus  in  Epeims  and  MaoedMiiB, 
Robert  of  Courtenay  iu  Constantinople,  and  John 
Vatatxes  in  Nicaea ;  and  it  is  curious  that  iht  im- 
perial crown  devolved  upon  three  of  them  in  the 
same  year,  1222,  while  the  fourth,  Robert  of  Coar^ 
tenay,  took  actual  possession  of  his  dominions  only 
in  the  previous  year,  1221.  Of  these,  the 
in  Nicaea  was  tlie  greatesL 

No  sooner  hod  Vutatses  ascended  the 
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tban  Manuel  and  Michael  Laacoris  abandoned  him, 
went  to  Constantinople,  and  persuaded  Robert  to 
declare  war  against  Vatatxea.  Its  issue  was  mt- 
fiiTOoimble  to  the  Latins.  In  a  pitched  battle  at 
Poemanene  or  Poemanium,  in  1224,  the  Latin 
troope  were  completely  defeated ;  and  such  was  the 
hatzed  of  the  Greeks  against  the  foreign  intruders, 
that  the  J  neither  gare  nor  accepted  quarter :  the 
two  Lasooris  were  taken  prisoners,  and  payed  their 
treason  with  the  loss  of  their  eyes.  In  consequence 
af  this  yictory,  the  greater  part  of  the  Latin  po** 
■essions  in  Asia  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Greeks. 
On  the  sea  the  Latins  were  successful  ;  they  block- 
•ded  the  Greek  fleet  in  the  port  of  Lani|Macus,  and 
Vataties  preA;rred  burning  his  own  ships  to  having 
them  burnt  by  his  enemy.  However,  Vatataes  had 
Bttle  to  lose  on  the  sea,  and  the  Latin  emperor  was 
finally  compelled  to  sue  for  peace,  and  to  leave  the 
greater  part  of  his  Asiatic  possessions  in  the  hands 
of  Vatatxea.  The  peace  was  of  short  duration.  The 
•Id  John  of  Brienne,  who  after  the  death  of  Ro- 
bert, in  1228,  exchanged  his  nominal  kingdom  of 
Jerusalem  ibr  the  real  though  tottering  throne  of 
Constantinople,  attacked  Vatataes  in  1233,  in  Asia, 
but  was  routed  in  Bithynia,  and  hastened  back  to 
Thrace.  Supported  by  the  fleets  of  the  Venetians, 
he  could,  however,  renew  his  inroads  whenever  he 
saw  a  fiivoorable  opportunity.  Accordingly,  Var 
tatses  conceived  the  plan  of  making  himsebf  master 
of  the  sea,  and  had  he  succeeded,  the  national 
Greek  empire  would  have  been  soon  restored  to  its 
limits  of  1204.  Samos,  Lesbos,  Chios,  Cos,  Rhodes, 
and  many  other  islands,  were  conquered  by  the 
Oredcs,  but  the  main  force  of  the  Venetians  was  in 
Caodia ;  and  though  Vatataes  conquered  the  greater 
part  of  that  island,  his  progress  was  checked  by  the 
Venetian  governor  Marino  Sanuti,  the  historian, 
who  at  last  forced  the  Greeks  to  sail  back  to  Asia. 
Baffled  on  the  sea,  Vatataes  renewed  his  con- 
tinental plans,  and  concluded,  in  1234,  an  alliance 
with  Asan,  king  of  Bulgaria.  Their  united  fbiees 
besieged  Censtantinople  in  1235,  by  land  and  sea, 
but  Uie  superiority  of  the  Latin  mariners  over  the 
Greek  led  to  a  total  defeat  of  the  Greek  fleet,  and 
twenty-four  Greek  gallies  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
victors,  and  were  paraded  in  triumph  in  the  p<vt  of 
Constantinople.  Listening  to  the  persuasions  of 
Messire  Anseau  de  Cahieu,  who  acted  as  regent  in 
the  absence  of  the  emperor  Baldwin  II.,  Asan 
showed  symptoms  of  defection,  and  forsook  his  ally 
m  1237,  when  they  were  just  besieging  Constan- 
tinople a  second  time.  By  land,  however,  Vatataes 
was  more  successful,  and  conquered  the  rest  of  the 
Latin  possessions  in  Asia.  The  assistance  which 
Baldwin  II.  obtained  in  Europe  is  mentioned  in 
the  life  of  that  emperor ;  but  the  formidable  knights 
of  France  and  Italy  tried  in  vain  to  obtain  a  firm 
footing  in  Asia,  and  Baldwin  was  reduced  to  such 
weakness,  that  he  was  unable  to  prevent  Vatataes 
from  sailing  over  to  Macedonia,  and  comp^flling  the 
•elf-styled  emperor,  John  Cumnenus  of  Epeirus, 
Aetolia,  and  Macedonia,  to  cede  him  Macedonia,  to 
renounce  the  imperial  title,  and  to  be  satisfied  with 
that  of  despot  of  Epeirus  (1242).  In  1243  Va- 
tataes concluded  an  alliance  with  Gaiy&th-ed-dfn, 
the  Turkish  sultan  of  Icouium,  in  order  to  resist 
the  approaching  Mongols ;  and  having  thus  secured 
his  eastern  frontiers,  he  renewed  his  attacks  upon 
the  Latins  in  Constantinople.  His  fiune  was 
then  so  great,  that  the  Roman  emperor,  Frederic 
II.,  one  of  his  greatest  admirers^  gave  him  hb 
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natond  daughter  Anne  in  marriage,  in  1244,  th« 
first  wife  of  Vatataea  having  died  in  1240. 
Never  despairing  of  patting  an  end  to  the 
Latin  domination  in  the  East,  but  oUiged  to  give 
up  the  pUm  of  efieeting  it  with  the  Bulgarian  king^ 
Vatataes  undertook  to  sobdae  the  Bu^aiian  natiiMi, 
and  to  force  those  warlike  barbarians  to  serve  under 
his  banneiB  against  the  intmdert  at  Constantinople. 
In  1246  he  had  already  eonqnered  the  soutb* 
western  portion  of  Bolgaria,  and  given  its  govern- 
ment, together  with  t^  oS  TheMalonica  (Maee- 
donia)  to  his  Ma^us  Domesticoa  Andnmicna  Pa- 
laeologus,  when  his  progress  was  diecked  by  a  oom- 
bined  attack  of  the  Latins  and  Michael  Comnenvsi 
despot  of  Epeirus.  The  issne  of  a  protracted  war 
was  fitvourable  to  Vatataes,  who  took  several  of  the 
towns  of  the  Latins  in  Thrsoe,  and  made  peace 
with  Michael  in  1253.  The  following  yean  were 
peaceful,  and  Vatataes  employed  his  leisaie  in  pro- 
moting the  happiness  of  his  snbjeete.  He  patronised 
arts  and  sciences,  conftmeted  new  roada,  distzi- 
buted  the  taxes  equally,  and  made  himself  beloved 
by  every  body  throogh  his  kindness  and  jnstioet 
Michael  of  ^eims  havm^  threatened  a  new  war, 
Vatataes  set  oat  against  him,  bat  was  taken  iU  ia 
Macedonia,  retanied  to  Asia,  and  died,  after  lo^g 
sufferings,  at  Nymphaeum,  on  the  30th  of  Ootober, 
1255,  at  the  age  of  sixty  or  sixty-two.  Vatatnei 
is  justly  called  one  of  the  greatest  emperon  of  the 
East ;  and  the  merit  of  having  pat  an  end  to  the 
Latin  empire  behmga  as  moch  to  him  as  to  Miehael 
Paheologns,  who  carried  oat,  in  I261,theplanwhidi 
had  been  conceived  and  soccessfiilly  began  by  V»* 
tataes.  The  saooeasorof  Vatataes  was  Theodore  Lae- 
earisll.  (The  sources  referred  to  in  BALDUINI78 II., 
among  which  Acropolita  is  the  prineipaL)  [W.  P.] 

JOANNES  IV.  LA'SCARIS  Cl^tdnms  i 
Atftfwopir),  emperor  of  Nicaea  (a.i>.  1269 — 1261), 
was  the  son  of  the  seeond  emperor  of  Nicaea, 
Theodore  II.,  Lascaris,  whom  he  raeeeeded  in 
1259,  at  nine  year«  of  age.  He  fint  reigned  under 
the  guardianship  of  the  patriareh  Arsenios  and  the 
Magnus  Domeaticue  Mmalon.  The  ktter  was 
slain,  with  his  adherent,  in  a  revolt  of  the  gauds, 
kindled  by  Michael  Pdaeelogaa,  who  waa  pro* 
ckumed  emperor ;  and  after  having  taken  Constan* 
tinople  from  the  Latins,  in  1261,  he  deprived  the 
youthful  emperor  of  his  eyes,  mid  sent  him  into 
exile,  where  he  died  in  obscurity.  [Micbask 
VIII.]  [W.  P.] 

JOANNES  V.  CANTACUZETNU8  ClsNlniit 
6  Karraicov{>fFOf ),  emperor  of  Constantinople  (▲.  d. 
1842—1355),  often  called  Joannes  VL  Hia  foil 
name  was  Joannes  Angelas  Comnenos  Palaeolc^gvs 
Cantaeoienna.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Jonmet 
Cantacuzenua,  the  ehief  of  a  great  Greek  fiuniljr* 
and  Theodora  Palaeologbia,  and  waa  bom  eariy  in 
the  beginning  of  the  14th  centunr.  [See  the 
genealogical  table  of  the  Cantacuaeni, VoL  I.  p.  595.] 
His  history  is  intimately  connected  with  that  of  hit 
ward  and  rival  Joannes  VI.  Pdaeologaa.  John 
Cantacuxenus,  the  subject  of  this  article,  early  die* 
tinguished  himself  in  the  service  of  his  lelatiTe,  the 
emperor  Andronicas  Pekeologns  the  dder,  idio 
appointed  bun  prefect  of  the  woed  bed*ch«mber. 
United,  by  friendship  and  hannony  of  ■enrimsnt^ 
to  the  emperor^  grandson,  Andnmiciis  the  yoouef^ 
he  took  the  part  of  the  hitter  in  his  rebellion  agamal 
his  grandfether ;  and  it  waa  to  his  vakmr,  wisdom^ 
and  exertiens,  that  the  yoanger  Andronieis  owed 
^'--  final  inoeeM  and  tiM  mdiyilad  cidw  rf Ct» 
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■taiitiiiople.  In  reward  for  his  services,  ho  was 
appointed  magnus  domesticus.  Aetolia  and  Lesboa, 
both  in  the  hands  of  usurpers,  were  re-united 
by  him  to  the  empire ;  and  his  influence  was  so 
great,  that  he,  nither  than  Andronicus,  was  the 
real  sovereign  of  the  Grecksi.  His  administration 
waa  wise:  he  enforced  the  laws  with  firmness, 
but  also  with  forbearance ;  and  at  a  time  when 
every  public  functionary  was  a  robber  of  the  people, 
he  alone  escaped  the  charge  of  peculation  and  fiscal 
oppression.  The  emperor  bestowed  upon  him  un- 
bounded confidence,  and  was  so  fondly  attached  to 
him,  that  he  proposed  to  share  the  throne  with  him. 
This  Cantacuzenus  refused,  from  motives  both  of 
modesty  and  prudence.  Andronicus,  on  his  death- 
bed (a.  d.  1341),  appointed,  him  guardian  of  his 
infant  son,  John,  in  whose  name  he  was  to  govern 
the  empire. 

No  sooner  had  Cantacuzenus  begun  to  exercise 
his  eminent  functions,  than  he  was  checked  by  two 
ambitious  intriguers,  the  admiral  Apocauchus  and 
the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  John  of  Apri,  who 
aspired  to  the  regency,  and  for  that  purpose  per- 
suaded the  widow  of  the  late  emperor,  Anna, 
princess  of  Savoy,  to  claim  the  guardianbhip  of  her 
son,  although  it  was  lawfully  vested  in  Cantacu- 
zenus. The  conspirators  found  many  adherents ; 
and  from  a  system  of  calumny  and  petty  annoy- 
ance, proceeded  to  bold  attacks.  During  a  temporary 
ubbcnce  from  the  capital,  Cantacuzenus  was  suddenly 
charged  with  high  treason  ;  and  his  enemies  being 
his  judges  also,  he  was  found  guilty,  sentenced  to 
death,  and  deprived  of  his  estates  and  emoluments. 
Under  such  circumstances  he  had  no  alternative 
but  rebellion  or  death:  yet  he  hesitated  till  his 
friends  showed  him  that  even  by  submission  and 
iiupluring  the  clemency  of  his  adversaries,  he  could 
nut  save  his  life.  Accordingly  Cantacuzenus  took 
up  anns,  not  against  the  infant  emperor,  but  against 
hiti  powerful  councillors,  and  assumed  the  title  of 
emperor.  On  the  21st  of  March,  1342,  he  was 
crowned  with  great  solemnity,  together  with  his 
wife,  Irene,  at  Adrianople,  by  Lazarus,  patriarch 
of  Jerusalem.  Ilis  adherents  not  being  numerous, 
he  sought  assistance  at  the  court  of  Stephen  Dus- 
chara,  krul  or  king  of  Servia ;  and  having  reason  to 
suspect  the  faith  of  this  prince,  he  reluctantly  con- 
cluded an  alliance  with  Umur  Bey,  the  Turkish 
prince  of  Aidin  (Lydia,  Maeonia  and  Caria). 
During  the  transactions  which  led  to  this  alliance 
Cantacuzenus  was  at  the  Servian  court,  and  his 
wife  was  at  Didymoticum.  Umur  Bey  sailed  over 
to  Greece  with  a  Heet  of  380  vessels,  and  an  army 
of  2B,000  men  ;  and  after  having  left  a  strong  gai^ 
risen  at  Didymoticum,  marched  upon  Servia.  An 
early  and  very  severe  winter  compelled  him  to  re- 
turn to  Asia  without  having  had  an  interview  with 
Cantacuzenus  ;  but  the  two  princes  met  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  1343,  at  Clopa,  near  Thessalonica,  and 
in  their  openitiuns  against  Apocauchus  and  his 
ptirty,  Greece  and  Thrace  were  dreaidfully  ravaged, 
lirilted  by  Apocauchus,  Umur  Bey  ceased  assisting 
Cantacuzenus,  who,  however,  found  a  more  powerful 
ally  in  the  person  of  Urkhan,  sultan  of  the  Turks 
Osnianlis,  to  whom  he  gave  his  daughter  in  mar- 
riage. During  five  years  Greece  was  desolated  by 
a  civil  war.  In  134<),  however,  Cantacuzenus  be- 
came the  more  powerful ;  and  having  made  a  sort 
of  reconciliation  with  the  dowager  empress,  Anna, 
he  advanced  upon  Constjintinople,  after  re-enforcing 
Ll6  anuy  by  a  body  of  Latiu  uicrvcuarios.     hi 
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January,  1347»  he  took  the  cipital  with  seuvdj 
any  resistance,  the  gates  having  been  opened  1^ 
Facciolati,  an  Italian  captain,  who  was  the  aecKet  mi* 
herent  of  Cantacuzenus ;  and  Apocanchns  was  alaUi 
in  the  tumult.  Being  now  sols  master,  Cantaca- 
zenus  consented  to  acknowledge  John  Palaeolognt 
as  co-emperor,  on  ccmdition  that  until  the  majority 
of  the  young  prince,  who  was  then  fifiteen  yeaiti 
and  would  be  of  age  at  twenty-five,  according 
to  the  Greek  law,  he  should  be  the  sole  ruler; 
and  as  a  guarantee  for  the  future  harmony  be- 
tween the  two  princes,  be  mairied  his  dai^ler 
Helena  to  his  youthful  colleagoe.  In  the  same 
year  Cantacuzenus  was  crowned  a  second  time 
in  the  capital,  by  Isidoros,  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople. 

The  reign  of  John  Cantacuienus  waa  not  Uesied 
with  peace.  In  the  year  of  his  aeeesaion,  the 
phigue  made  great  havoc  among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  capital  and  other  towns.  The  Genoese  of  Peia, 
who  enjoyed  great  privileges,  despised  the  imperiid 
authority,  took  up  arms,  and  hiid  them  down  only 
after  having  obtained  still  greater  privileges ;  and 
during  the  same  time  Duscham,  the  kxal  of  Servia* 
made  an  inroad  into  Thrace,  but  was  fortunately 
compelled,  by  severe  defeats,  to  sue  for  peace. 
The  emperor^s  relations  with  the  Turks  were  amic- 
able for  several  years.  In  his  history  (ir.  16)  Can- 
tacuzenus alludes  to  a  project  formed  by  Meijan* 
an  eunuch  in  the  service  of  sultan  Urkhan«  to 
poison  his  young  colleague;  but  it  would  seem  as  if 
the  story  had  been  invented  by  himself^  for  the 
purpose  of  frightening  young  Palaeologus,  and  thug 
bringing  him  under  a  still  closer  watch.  His  friend;- 
ship  with  Urkhan  was,  however,  not  veiy  sinoeret 
for  he  sent  ambassadors  to  pope  Clement  VI.  pro- 
mising to  bring  the  Greek  church  nnder  the  papal 
authority  if  the  holy  father  would  preach  a  crusada 
against  the  Turks  ;  but  Cl^nent  declined  the  pro- 
position, knowing  that  the  Greeks  and  Latina 
would  agree  upon  religion  only  so  long  as  the 
crusaders  did  upon  a  common  plan  of  attadc,  and 
an  equal  mode  of  division  in  case  of  sucoesa. 
Meanwhile,  dissensions  arose  between  Cantacu- 
zenus and  Palaeologus  who  grew  tired  of  his 
inactivity,  and  listened  to  the  advice  of  the  formw 
party  of  Apocauchus,  although  he  was  kindly 
treated  and  allowed  full  domestic  freedom  by  his 
father-in-law,  which,  it  would  seem,  was  qnita 
enough  for  so  young  a  man.  Suspecting  some 
treachery,  Cantacuzenus  sent  him  to  reude  at 
Thessalonica,  and  employed  Anne  of  Savoy,  thourii 
in  vain,  as  mediator  between  her  son  and  him :  the 
young  prince  emancipated  himself  from  the  sonrcil- 
lance  of  the  officers  charged  with  guiding  and 
watching  him,  and  in  1353  raised  the  standard  of 
rebellion.  Defeated  in  a  pitched  battle  by  the 
uuited  forces  of  Cantacuzenus  and  Urkhan,  Pslae^ 
logus  took  refuge  with  tlie  Latins  in  Tenedos ;  and 
in  order  to  exclude  him  for  ever  from  the  throne, 
the  emperor  proclaimed  his  son«  Matthaens,  co- 
emperor,  and  his  future  successor.  However  well 
calculated  this  step  might  have  been  had  the  em- 
peror enjoyed  universal  popularity,  it  proved 
disastrous  under  contrary  circumstances,  as  the 
Greeks  felt  much  more  sympathy  with  the  honse 
of  the  Palaeologi  than  with  the  Cantacuirni,  and 
the  emperor  soon  learned  that  the  peopled  attach- 
ment to  a  distinguished  person  is  often  much  lesa 
strong  than  their  love  of  a  distinguished  fiunily. 
Numeroua  bands  oiganised  themselves  fisr  the  m^ 
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port  of  the  won  of  their  late  emperor,  but  the  forces 
upon  which  the  latter  could  rely  with  more  lecurity 
were  the  mercenary  baud  and  the  ships  of  Oaste- 
luzzi  or  Gatteluzsi,  a  noble  Genoese  who  promised 
to  help  him  to  the  crown  on  condition  of  obtaining 
the  hiuid  of  his  sister  and  the  grant  of  some  lands. 
The  descendants  of  Gasteluszi  became  sovereign 
princes,  and  were  conspicuous  in  the  latter  part  of 
Byzantine  history.  Palaeologus  and  Gasteluzzi 
made  sail  for  Constantinople ;  and  pleading  distress 
ftiid  want  of  provisions  as  pretext  for  their  admis- 
sion within  the  Golden  Horn,  the  chain  across  the 
entrance  of  the  port  was  lowered  by  the  watch  of 
the  harbour,  who  were  either  bribed  by  Palaeo- 
logus, or  were  not  aware  that  the  ships  had  hos- 
tile intentions.  The  inhabitants  of  Constantinople 
now  took  up  arms  against  Cantacuzenus,  who,  al- 
though he  asserts  the  contrary,  was  apparently 
forsaken  by  most  of  his  adherents,  abdicated  (Janu- 
ary, 135d)«  and  four  days  after  his  abdication 
reuounced  the  world,  and  assumed  the  monastic 
habit 

Under  the  name  of  Joasaph  or  Joseph,  he  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  days  in  devotion  and  literary 
occupation  in  the  convents  of  Constantinople  and 
Mount  Athos ;  and  in  his  solitude  he  wrote  the 
history  of  his  times.  His  wife,  Irene,  likewise 
retired  to  a  convent  The  time  of  the  death  of  John 
Cantacuzenus  is  uncertain.  He  was  still  alive  in 
1375,  for  in  that  year  pope  Gregory  XI.  wrote  a 
letter  to  him  ;  but  if  he  died  only  in  1411,  as 
has  been  pretended,  and  Ducange  (Fam.  Byzant, 
pi  260)  believes,  he  would  have  attained  an  age  of 
more  than  one  hundred  years,  because  he  was  a 
contemporary  of,  and  prolmbly  of  the  same  age  with, 
Andronicus  Palaeologus  the  younger. 

His  principal  work  is  the  **  History"  {'ItrroptHif 
Bi^Aia  A),  which  comprises  in  four  books  the  reign 
of  Andronicus  the  younger  and  his  own,  and 
finishes  with  the  year  1357.  It  is  written  with 
elegance  and  dignity,  and  shows  that  the  author 
was  a  num  of  superior  intelligence,  and  fully  able  to 
understand  and  judge  of  the  great  events  of  history: 
but  it  is  far  from  being  written  with  impartiality; 
he  throws  blame  upon  his  adversaries  wherever  he 
can,  and  praises  his  party,  and  especially  himself, 
in  a  manner  which  betrays  a  great  deal  of  vanity 
and  hypocrisy.  For  the  knowledge  of  the  time  it 
is  invaluable,  especially  as  the  history  of  Nice- 
phorus  (iregoras  is  a  sutficient  check  upon  his; 
so  that  if  the  two  works  are  comiiared,  a  sound 
and  sagacious  mind  will  correct  the  one  by  the 
other. 

Gibbon  speaks  of  this  history  in  the  following 
terms,  and  his  judgment  is  as  true  as  it  is  expres- 
sive: ^The  name  and  situation  of  the  emperor 
John  Contacuzene  might  inspire  the  most  lively 
cnrit/ttiiy.  His  memorials  of  forty  veurs  extend 
from  the  revolt  of  the  younger  Andronicus  to  his 
own  alniicaiion  of  the  empire  ;  and  it  is  observed 
tliat,  like  Mohcs  and  Caesar,  he  was  the  principal 
actor  in  the  scenes  which  he  describes.  But  in  this 
elegant  work  we  should  vainly  seek  the  sincerity 
of  a  hero  or  a  penitent.  Retired  in  a  cloister  from 
the  vices  and  passions  of  the  world,  he  presents  not 
a  confesbioii,  but  an  a(>ology,  of  the  life  of  an  am- 
bitious statesman.  Instead  of  unfolding  the  true 
counsels  and  characters  of  men,  he  displays  the 
smooth  and  specious  sur£»ce  of  events,  highly  var- 
nislied  with  his  own  pniiftcs  and  those  uf  his  friends. 
Their  motives  ;ux>  always  pure,  their  ends  always 
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legitunate;  they  conspire  and  rebel  without  aiiy 
views  of  interest,  and  the  violenoe  which  they 
inflict  or  safier  is  celebrated  as  the  spontaneooa 
effect  of  reason  and  yirtoe.** 

This  work  was  first  made  known  to  the  world 
throogh  Oretserus,  who  published  a  T^tin  transla- 
tion of  it  by  Jacob  Pontanus,  with  notes  and  the 
life  of  the  author  by  the  same,  Ingolstadt,  1608» 
fol.  Pontanus  perused  a  MS.  which  was  kept  in 
the  Munich  library.  The  Greek  text  first  appeared, 
from  a  Paris  MS.,  in  the  ^lendid  edition  of  Pierre 
Segnier,  chancellor  of  France,  Paris,  1645,  8  vols* 
fbl.,  with  the  revised  tianriation  of  Pontanus, 
his  and  the  editor^s  notes,  and  the  life  of  the 
author  by  Pontantis.  It  was  badly  reprinted  in 
17*29  by  the  editors  of  the  Venice  collection  of  Uie 
Byzantines.  The  last  edition  is  that  of  Louis 
Schopen,  1828 — 82,  8  vols,  in  8vo.  in  the  Bonn 
coUection  of  the  Byiantines,  a  careful  reprint  of  the 
Paris  edition :  the  editor,  however,  had  no  MS.  to 
peruse.  The  other  works  of  Cantacucenus  are  of 
no  great  importance.  Jpoloffiae  (Kard  T^t  rtkf 
2apoin9y£v  alpSirtms  'Awokoytm  A),  the  principal, 
are  in  four  books,  being  a  refutation  of  the  religion 
of  Mohammed ;  and  Kord  r6p  Mttd/ui  kiyoi  A, 
four  orations  against  Mohammed.  The  auUior  was 
evidently  well  acquainted  with  the  Koran  ;  but  in 
refuting  Mohammedanism,  and  jnoving  the  truth 
of  the  Christian  religion,  he  allowed  himself  to  be 
guided  by  the  prejudices  of  his  time  and  all  sorts 
of  vulgar  stories,  legends  and  fiibles.  The  Gredc 
text  and  a  Latin  tianslation  of  these  works,  along 
with  a  translation  of  the  Koran,  was  first  published 
by  Rudolphus  Gualterus,  Basel,  1548,  foL ;  the 
translation  alone,  ib.  1550.  Cantacuzenus  also 
¥rrote  a  Paraphrasis  of  the  Ethics  of  Aristotle  ;  six 
epistles  extant  in  MS.  at  Oxford;  and  several 
smaller  treatises,  chiefly  on  religious  subjects. 

The  chief  sources  are  the  works  of  Cantacusenus 
snd  Nicephorus  Gregoras,  especially  lib.  riii — ^zr. ; 
Ducas,  c  1,  &c. ;  Phranza,  i.  1 — 14 ;  Fabric. 
BUd,  Graee.  toL  rii.  p.  787 ;  Hankius,  Db  Bf> 
zantin.  Berum  Scr^.  Graee^  p.  602,  Ac. ;  Pon- 
tanus, Viia  Joatmii  CkuUacuxeHi)  [W.  P.] 

JOANNES  VI.  PALAEO'LOGUS  Cl«dm|f 
6  na\euo\6yos)^  emperor  of  Constantino^  (a.  d. 
1 355 — 1 39 1 ),  often  called  Joannes  V.,  the  only  son 
and  heir  of  the  emperor  Andronicus  III.  PaUeologiis 
the  younger  was  bom  in  1332,  and  nominally  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  1341.  It  has  been  narrated 
in  the  preceding  article  how  the  young  prince  first 
reigned  under  uie  guardianship  of  Joannes  Canta- 
cuzenus, then  under  the  authority  of  a  party  headed 
by  the  admiral  Apocauchus  and  the  eminess  Anne 
of  Savoy,  and  at  last  as  a  nominal  colleague  of 
John  Cantacusenus,  who  held  the  title  and  the 
power  of  onperor,  till  he  ceded  both  to  JiAn  Pa- 
laeologus, in  1355,  whose  real  accession  conse- 
quently begins  with  that  year.  For  the  same 
reason  he  stands  in  the  series  of  emperors  as  John 
VI.,  although  strictly  he  was  the  fifth  of  that  name. 
John  VI.  was  a  weak  prince.  **  After  his  enfiran- 
cliisement  from  an  oppressive  goardian,**  lays 
Gibbon,  **  he  remained  thirty-six  years  the  helolese 
and,  as  it  should  seem,  the  careless  spectator  ot  the 
public  ruin.  Love,  or  rather  lust,  was  hit  only 
vigorous  passion ;  and  in  the  embraen  of  the  wiwe 
or  virgins  of  the  city,  the  Turkish  slave  forgot  the 
dishonour  of  the  emperor  of  the  RomaatJ**  Tha 
reign  of  this  emperor  is  nevertheleas  full  of  tha 
most  important  events^  and  nothing  affords  a  bettM 
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insight  into  the  causes  of  the  final  overthrow  of  the 
Greek  empire  than  the  history  of  his  time.     Our 
space,  however,  is  too  confined  to  give  more  than  a 
^etch  of  those  erents  which  are  most  remarkable 
for  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  political  history.     The 
young  emperor  was  scarcely  seated  on  his  throne 
when  the  Turks  crossed  the  Bosporus,  and  by  the 
capture  of  the  fortress  of  Tzympe,  now  Chini  or 
Jemenlik,  laid  the  foundation  of  all  their  further 
conquests  in  Europe.     The  plan  of  extending  the 
dominions  of  the  Osmanlis  over  Europe  was  formed 
by  Soliman,  the  son  of  sultan  Urkhan,  the  governor 
of  Cyzicus,  while  he  was  wandering  in  the  silence 
of  a  moonlight  night  through  the  ruins  of  that  an- 
cient and  once  splendid  town ;  and  having  crossed 
the  Bosporus  with  10,000  horse,  he  soon  conquered 
an  extensive  district  near  the  mouth  of  the  Hebrus. 
He  died  in  1358  ;  but  his  brother  Miirad,  who 
succeeded  sultan  Urkhan  in  1359,  took  up  and 
realized  his  plans.     Neither  the  arms  nor  the  gold 
of  Palaeologus  could  stop  the  victorious  career  of 
sultan  Miirad :  town  after  town  fell  into  his  hands; 
and  in  1361  he  took  the  noble  city  of  Adrianople, 
which  soon  became  the  capital  of  the  Turkish  em- 
pire.   Thence  he  directed  his  march  upon  Servia, 
despising  the  forces  of  the  emperor,  who  could  have 
fallen  upon  his  rear  and  cut  off  his  retreat  to  Asia, 
but  stood  trembling  within  the  closed  gates  of  Con- 
stantinople.    With  the  fall  of  Adrianople  the  fiite 
of  the  Greek  empire  was  sealed.     Pope  Urban  V. 
yielding  to  the  entreaties  of  the  Greek  emperor, 
who  promised  to  submit  to  his  spiritual  authority, 
entreated  king  Louis  of  Hungary  to  arm  for  the 
defence  of  both  the  Servian  and  Greek  Christiana, 
and  from  that  time  the  protection  of  the  remnants  of 
the  Greek  empire  depended  entirely  upon  the  fears 
or  the  courage  of  the  kings  of  Hungary.     A  united 
army  of  Servians  and  Hungarians,  commanded  by 
king  Louis,  advanced  upon  Adrianople,  but  at  two 
days*  distance  from   that  town   was  stopped  by 
Miirad,  who  obtained  a  decisive  victory  over  them 
(13C3).     After  this  MUrad  took  up  his  permanent 
residence  at  Adrianople,  and  gradually  conquered 
the  greater  part  of  the  Thracian  peninsula;  but 
finding   the   Servians   formidable   adversaries,  he 
made  peace  with  John  Palaeologus,  who  paid  him 
a  heavy  annual   tribute.     Aware   that   his   turn 
would  come  as  soon  as  the  Servians  should  have 
been  brought  under  the  Turkish  yoke,  Palaeologus 
resolved  to  implore  the  asustance  of  the  Western 
princes,  and  with  that  view  made  overtures  to  pope 
Urban  V.  to  adopt  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  if 
he  would  assist  him  in  his  plans.   The  negotiations 
being  carried  un  too  slowly  for  his  fears  and  his 
hopes,  he  wont  twice  to  Home  (1369  and  1370). 
Urban  promiRod  to  put   15  galleys,  500  men  in 
armour,  and  1 500  archers,  at  his  dispositl ;  but  this 
succour  never  arrived  at  Constantinople,  nor  did 
the  pope  succeed  in  his  endeavours  to  arm  the 
Western  princes  for  tiie  defence  of  the  city.     The 
emiMTor,  however,  kept  his  promise  to  the  pope, 
and  in  the  presence  of  four  cardinals  solemnly  pro- 
fossi'd  himt>flf  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  acknowledged 
the  pope  us  the  spiritual  head  of  the  Greek  church. 
Disappointed  in  Rome,  Palaeologus  went  to  Venice; 
but  there  he  not  only  failed  in  obtaining  assistance, 
but  being  short  of  money,  he  incurred  debts,  and 
wiu  arrested  by  some  Venetian  mei-chants.     He 
sent  messengers  to  his  son  Andronicus,  who,  during 
bis  absence,  governed  the  empire,  which  was  then 
reduced  to  the  city  of  Coustantinople,  Thesnlonica 
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with  its  district,  a  few  islands,  and  Mme  distried 
in  the  Peloponnesus  and  northern  Greece,  and  im- 
plored him  to  do  his  utmost  for  his  deliveiy  shoald 
he  even  be  obliged  to  sell  the  holy  Tesselt  of  the 
churches.  Andronicus,  in  pursuit  of  eome  eelfish 
and  ambitious  plans,  remained  deaf  to  the  pnsyws 
of  his  &ther.  Manuel,  however,  the  enpenrli 
second  son  and  lord  of  Thessaloniea,  was  no  eofacr 
informed  of  the  misfortune  of  his  fiither,  than  he 
sold  his  whole  property,  hastened  to  Veniee,  and 
released  his  fiither,  who  immediately  retained  to 
Constantinople  (1370),  although  not  withoat 
serious  apprehensions  of  vengeance  fimn  anltao 
Miirad.  In  order  to  soothe  him  he  sent  hit  third 
son,  Theodore,  as  a  hostage,  to  Adrianople ;  where* 
upon  he  deprived  Andronicus  of  his  supreme  aa- 
thority,  and  appointed  the  fiiithfol  Hannd  €th 
emperor.  Andronicus,  a  man  full  of  ambitiofi  and 
destitute  of  principles  and  hononr,  now  soagfat  te 
revenge ;  and  being  acquainted  with  <me  of  tha 
sons  of  M'drad,  who  sovemed  the  Eoropeaa  pto* 
vinces  during  the  sultan*s  absence  in  Asia,  and 
who  vras  a  secret  enemy  of  his  fiither,  he  had  an 
interview  with  this  prince,  and  they  nratnally  pro- 
mised to  murder  their  fiitheis,  and  then  assbt  eack 
other  in  obtaining  the  supreme  power.  The  nama 
of  the  Turkish  prince  was  Sauji,  but  the  Greek 
historians  call  him  2a$ovTplos  and  Miiinf  TpcA^wft 
(Moses  the  gentleman),  Chalcocondylas  bdng  tha 
only  one  who  writes  the  name  nearly  conectlj, 
2iaous,  Miirad  was  soon  informed  of  the  con- 
spiracy. He  summoned  the  emperor  to  appear  at 
his  court,  and  to  justify  himself,  since  it  was  be- 
lieved that  only  Sauji,  not  Andronicas,  really 
intended  the  alleged  crime,  and  that  the  wh<de  was 
but  a  plot  of  John  Palaeologus :  but  the  deep  grief 
of  the  emperor  at  hearing  this  terriUe  news  soon 
convinced  the  sultan  of  his  innocence.  They  now 
resolved  to  unite  their  efforts  in  imnishing  the 
traitors,  who  had  meanwhile  raised  troops  and 
pitched  their  camp  near  Apricidium,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Constantinople.  In  the  dead  of  night 
they  were  roused  by  the  voice  of  the  sultan,  who 
was  seen  riding  fearlessly  through  the  tents  of  the 
rebels,  sunmxoning  them  to  avoid  certain  death  by 
returning  to  their  duty,  and  promising  life  and 
liberty  to  their  royal  leaders  likewise,  if  they 
would  now  surrender  and  implore  his  mercy.  Most 
of  the  rebels,  Turks  as  well  as  Greeks,  inunedialely 
availed  themselves  of  the  sultanas  conditions,  aaA 
were  pardoned,  but  the  two  princes  fled.  Saini 
was  tidcen  in  the  town  of  Didymoticum,  bHnded* 
and  afterwards  put  to  death;  and  Andronicas 
having  likewise  been  made  prisoner  by  the  imperial 
troops,  he  and  his  son  John  were  sentenced  to  be 
deprived  of  their  sight,  but  the  operation  was  on- 
skilfully  performed  with  boiling  vinegar,  and  neither 
father  nor  son  was  entirely  bliud^.  The  rebel- 
lion of  the  sons  of  the  two  Eastern  monarchs  is 
differently  told  by  the  Byiantine  and  Turkish 
historians ;  but  the  narratives  of  the  Greeks,  Chal- 
cocondylas, Phranza,  and  Ducas,  deserve  mors 
credit,  because  they  agree  even  in  details.  Phiann 
indeed  says  that  the  rebellion  took  place  previous 
to  the  emperor^s  journeys  to  Rome  in  1369  and 
1370,  though  it  really  happened  in  1385;  bat 
chronology  is  the  weak  side  of  Phiania,  and  here^ 
as  in  many  other  cases,  he  makes  an  anachronism. 
Andronicus  and  his  son  were  confined  in  the  tower 
of  Anemas,  a  sort  of  state  prison,  where  forty  yean 
previously  the  admiml  Apocanchus  wai  mnrdMnd* 
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Some  time  before  this  an  event  took  place  wnich 
showed  the  utter  decay  of  the  Greek  power. 

When  prince  Manuel  was  despot  of  ThesRalonica, 
he  waged  war  on  his  own  account  against  the 
Turks,  who  were  then  engaged  in  serious  contests 
with  the  Servians  in  Europe,  and  some  Turkoman 
princes  in  Asia.  Ilia  undertaking  was  rash,  and 
his  forces  inadequate.  Khair-ed-din  Pasha  advanced 
upon  Thessalonica,  and  despairing  of  defending 
himself  with  success,  Manuel  left  the  town  to  its 
fate,  and  fled  by  sea  to  Constantinople.  Trembling 
for  his  own  safety,  his  father  refused  to  receive  in 
his  palace  a  son  who  had  incurred  the  anger  of  the 
saltan,  and  the  unfortunate  prince  sailed  to  Lesbos, 
in  hopes  of  finding  protection  at  the  court  of  Ga»> 
teluzzi,  the  Latin  prince  of  that  island,  but  there 
also  the  gates  were  closed  at  his  appearance. 
Having  no  other  alternative  but  voluntary  exile 
or  death,  Manuel,  with  noble  boldness,  hastened 
to  Brusa,  appeared  resolutely  in  presence  of  the 
saltan,  confessed  himself  guilty,  and  implored  his 
enemy *s  mercy.  After  a  silence  of  some  minutes, 
the  sultan  said  to  him,  **  You  have  been  wicked, 
be  better,  and  if  you  are  good,  the  condition  of  the 
empire  over  which  you  are  destined  to  rule  will  be 
good  too.  Return  to  Constantinople — I  will  give 
orders  to  your  father  to  receive  you  well."  Not 
till  then  did  the  emperor  dare  to  embrace  his 
■on.  In  1389  sultan  MUrad  was  assassinated  by 
a  ^rvian  captive,  Milush  Kobilovicz;  and  his  suc- 
ce«8or,  the  terrible  Bayazid,  soon  manifested  more 
hostile  intentions  than  his  father.  Availing  him- 
fielf  of  the  dissensions  in  the  imperial  family,  he 
carried  on  secret  negotiations  with  Andronicus  and 
liis  son  while  they  were  imprisoned  in  the  tower 
of  Anemas,  and  with  them  and  the  leaders  of  the 
Cienoose  at  Pera  he  concerted  the  plan  of  dethron- 
ing John.  Andronicus  having  escaped  from  his 
prison,  with  the  aid  of  the  (ienoese,  Bayazid  sud- 
denly surprised  John  and  Manuel  in  one  of  their 
{Kilaces  without  the  gates  of  Constantinople,  and 
gave  thera  to  the  custody  of  Andronicus,  who  con- 
fined them  in  the  same  prison  whence  he  had 
escaped,  and  treated  them  with  humanity,  although 
the  sultan  constantly  urged  him  to  put  them  to 
death.  Andronicus  was  acknowledged  as  emperor 
by  Bayazid  on  condition  of  paying  a  heavy  tribute; 
but  the  captive  emperor  having  promised  to  pay 
the  same  tribute,  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  sultan,  and  to  assist  him  in  all  his  wars  with 
12,000  horse  and  foot,  Bayazid,  after  ascertaining 
that  the  Greeks  preferred  Manuel  to  Andronicus, 
ordered  the  latter  to  restore  his  father  to  liberty, 
and  to  he  sjitisfied  with  the  conditions  which  he 
would  make,  in  order  to  prevent  any  further  dis- 
sensions between  him  and  his  father.  These  con- 
ditions were,  that  John  and  Manuel  should  reign 
over  Con»tantino])]e  and  its  environs  as  far  as  they 
were  subject  to  the  imperial  sceptre,  and  that 
Andronicus  should  hold,  as  a  fief  of  the  crown,  the 
towns  and  districts  of  Selymbria,  Heracleia,  Rhae- 
destus  or  Rhodosto,  Danias  and  Panidas,  on  the 
Pnipontis,  and  the  fine  town  of  Thcssaloiiicn,  which, 
during  the  time,  had  altenintely  been  in  the  hands 
of  the  Ttirks,  the  Venetians,  and  the  Greeks.  The 
chronology  of  these  events  is  far  from  being  clear. 
Bayazid  succeeded  in  1389,  and  John  died  in 
lt39l.  Yet  it  is  said  that  John  was  imprisoned 
through  the  same  sultan,  remained  in  prison  during 
tw«>  years,  and  afterwards  reigned  again  during 
■eveiul    years.     ^Va&   John   perhaps  arrested   by 
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Bayazfd  previons  to  this  prince  having  succeeded 
his  father  in  1 389  ?  If  this  were  the  case,  the 
whole  matter  would  be  clear.  Gibbon  pays  no 
attention  to  the  chronology  of  this  period,  and  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  account  he  gives  of  the 
last  Greek  emperors  is  very  short  and  incomplete. 
The  submission  of  Manuel  to  sultan  Mi'irad,  and 
the  generous  pardon  he  obtained,  are  not  even 
alluded  to  by  Gibbon,  although  he  had  undoubtedly 
read  it  in  Chalcocondylas  and  Phranza :  the  last 
three  volumes  of  Ameilhon^s  continnation  of  Le 
Beauts  **  Histoire  du  Bos  Empire  "  were  not 
published  when  Gibbon,  in  1787,  concluded  the 
last  volume  of  his  "  Decline  and  Fall"  The 
writer  of  this  article  has  endeavoured,  but  ill 
vain,  to  clear  up  the  chronology  of  the  events 
alluded  to,  by  means  of  **  Hammer's  History  of 
the  Turkish  Empire  ;  ^  and  the  conjecture  he  ha« 
offered  seems  to  be  the  only  means  of  solving  the 
difficulty. 

When  John  was  once  more  established  on  his 
throne,  he  sent  his  son  Manuel,  then  co-emperor, 
and  acknowledged  by  all  parties  as  his  future  suc- 
cessor, as  a  hostage  to  sultan  Bayazid.  Both  of  them 
were  summoned  by  the  sultan  to  assist  him  in  re- 
ducing the  town  of  Philadelphia,  now  Allah  Shehiv 
which  was  the  hist  possession  of  the  Greeks  in 
Asia  Minor ;  and  so  complete  was  their  depend- 
ence, that  they  followed  the  summons,  and  were 
seen  among  the  foremost  of  the  Turks  while  the 
town  was  stormed,  thus  compelling  their  own  sub- 
jects to  submit  to  the  Turkish  yoke  (1390). 
Manuel,  moved  by  fear,  now  secretly  proposed  to 
his  father  to  strengthen  and  increase  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Constantinople,  but  the  emperor  having 
begun  the  work,  and  already  constructed  severd 
new  walls  and  towers,  a  peremptory  order  came 
from  Bayazid  to  pull  down  the  new  fortifications, 
and  lea%'e  every  thing  in  its  former  state.  The 
order  was  complied  with ;  and  it  is  said  that  the 
shame  which  the  old  emperor  felt  at  being  thus 
treated  as  an  humble  vassal  of  the  Turks,  hastened 
his  death,  which  took  phice  in  1391.  (Chalcocon- 
dylas, i.  2,  &c. ;  Phranza,  i.  16,  &c. ;  Ducas,  c5— 
16  ;  Cantacuzenus,  iii.  4,  &c.)  [W.  P.] 

JOA'NNES  VI r.  PALAEO'LOGUS,  empero^ 
of  Constantinople  (a.  d.  1425 — 1448),  was  bom  in 
1 390,  and  succeeded  his  father,  the  emperor  Manuel 
1 1.,  in  1425,  after  having  been  made  co-emperor  in 
1419.  In  the  year  of  his  accession  he  concluded  a 
new  peace  with  sultan  Murad  II.,  and  the  Turks 
being  then  engaged  in  war  with  Hungary,  Servia, 
Wallachia,  Venice,  and  the  Turkomans,  in  Asia 
Minor,  he  enjoyed  the  quietude  of  a  slave  during 
more  than  ten  years.  His  empire  consisted  of  the 
city  of  Constantinople  and  its  hnmediate  neigh- 
bourhood :  the  other  Greek  possessions  in  Greece, 
on  the  Propontis  and  on  the  Black  Sea,  were  go- 
verned with  sovereign  power  by  his  six  brothers, 
among  whom  was  Constantine,  the  last  emperor  of 
Constantinople.  But  the  peace  with  MUrad  did 
not  include  his  brothers  also,  and  several  of  them 
were  deprived  by  the  sultan  of  their  small  prin- 
cipalities, and  took  refuge  at  Constantinople.  Still, 
hoping  that  the  Greek  empire  could  be  restored, 
through  the  western  princes,  he  followed  the  line  of 
policy  which  had  been  adopted  by  so  many  of  his 
predecessors,  and  promised  to  unite  the  Greek 
chureh  with  the  Roman,  if  the  pope  would  roustf 
the  kings  of  Europe  for  his  defence.  Pope  En- 
gene  IV.  invited  him  to  Rome,  alleging  tlat  his 
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pKflenoe  there  would  do  most  in  his  fiiTonr.  Bat 
the  imperial  finances  were  exhausted,  through  the 
hesLvy  tribute  paid  to  the  Turics,  and  the  emperor 
would  have  been  unable  to  accept  the  invitation 
but  for  a  timely  succour  of  eight  papal  gallies  laden 
with  provisionH,  and  the  still  more  acceptable  pre- 
sent of  a  handsome  sum  of  money,  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  his  journey.  John,  accompanied  by 
his  brother  Demetrius,  a  host  of  prelates  and 
priests,  among  whom  was  the  learned  Bessarion, 
■et  out  from  Constantinople  in  November,  1437, 
and  safely  arrived  at  Venice,  where  he  was  received 
with  uU  the  honours  due  to  his  rank.  After  a  short 
stay  at  Venice,  he  proceeded  to  Ferrara,  and  there 
also  was  received  with  great  state  by  the  sovereign 
of  that  principality.  It  was  at  Ferrara  that  the 
council  was  to  assemble.  Pope  Eugene  IV.  had 
preceded  him  thither.  Particular  reasons  induced 
the  pope  to  treat  the  Greek  emperor  with  much 
more  attention,  and  the  Greek  prelates  with  much 
less  pride,  than  the  mightier  emperor  of  Germany, 
or  the  arrogant  prelates  of  the  West.  The  council 
of  Femira  was  but  a  continuation  of  those  of  Pisa, 
Constance,  and  Basel,  in  which  the  supremacy  of 
the  popes  had  met  with  severe  checks,  ebpecially  in 
the  latter,  where  the  authority  of  the  councils  was 
declared  to  be  superior  to  that  of  the  popes  ;  and 
Eugene  flattered  himself  that,  through  the  re-union 
of  the  widely-spread  church  of  the  Greeks  with 
that  of  Rome,  he  would  secure  for  himself  and  his 
successors  that  unlimited  authority  which  was  once 
possessed  by  (mpe  Gregory  VII.,  and  others  of  the 
preceding  centuries.  In  the  following  year  the 
council  was  transferred  to  Florence,  and  there, 
after  long  negotiations,  carried  on  with  remarkable 
ability  and  learning  by  Bessarion  and  bishop 
Marcus,  of  Rphesus,  on  the  part  of  the  Greeks,  the 
re-union  of  the  two  churches  was  concluded  in  July, 
1439.  The  Greek  Syropulus  has  written  the  his- 
tory of  the  councilti  of  Ferrara  and  Florence;  and  to 
his  work,  of  which  Robert  Creighton  published  a 
I^tiu  translation  at  the  Hague,  1660,  fol.,  we 
refer  the  reader  for  particulars.  The  emperor  and 
his  suite  returned  to  Constantinople  early  in  1440, 
rather  disappointed  that  the  western  princes  had 
declined  giving  any  direct  promise  of  restoring  the 
Greek  empire  to  its  ancient  splendour,  and  his  dis- 
appointment was  still  greater  when  he  went  on 
shore  in  his  capitaL  The  Greek  people  considered 
their  spiritual  union  with  Rome  as  the  prelude  to  a 
second  Latin  empire  in  the  East ;  the  orthodox 
and  the  bigutted  thought  their  souls  in  danger ;  the 
learned  were  shocked  at  the  idea,  that  by  submit- 
ting to  the  infallible  decision  of  the  pope  they 
would  henceforth  be  deprived  of  all  the  honours 
and  advantages  tliey  derived  from  either  remov- 
ing or  creating  religious  difficulties  ;  and  bishop 
l^Iorcus  of  Kphesus,  who  had  constantly  opposed 
a  reunion  on  conditions  dictated  by  the  pope, 
Kiised  the  standard  of  Greek  orthodoxy,  and  con- 
fined the  doctrine  of  the  united  church  within  the 
palace  of  the  emperor,  and  the  narrow  cells  of  his 
chaplains. 

The  journeys  of  several  of  the  Greek  emperors 
to  Rome  were  of  great  importance  in  the  revival  of 
rkissical  learning  in  Italy,  and  that  of  John  VII. 
forms  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  literature,  the  con- 
soijuences  of  which  we  can  truce  down  to  the  present 
day.  After  his  return  to  Constantinople,  John  was 
engaged  for  some  time  in  secret  negotiations  with 
the  pope,  who,  moved  by  the  dangers  of  a  Turkish 
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invasion  of  Italy,  rather  than  by  compaadoD  far  iIm 
independence  of  the  Greeks,  roused  king  Lodiifanifl 
of  Hungarf  to  break  the  peace  which  he  had  con- 
cluded with  sultan  Miirad,  and  to  invade  Tukey. 
The  dreadful  rout  of  the  Hungarians,  in  1444,  at 
Varna,  where  king  Ladislaos  and  the  cardinal  Ja 
lian  were  slain,  placed  John  and  his  capital  in  jeo- 
pardy, but  the  sultan  was  bent  upoo  retiring  from 
the  throne,  and  refrained  fimn  punishing  the  em- 
peror. During  the  Hungarian  campaign,  the  em- 
peror^s  brother,  Constantino,  bad  enlaiged  hit 
dominions  in  Greece  so  much,  that  in  1445  be 
reigned  over  the  whole  Peloponnesus  and  a  con- 
siderable part  of  northern  Greece.  Miirad  maicbed 
against  him  with  the  Tictors  of  Varna,  stormed  the 
Hexamilion,  or  the  wall  which,  stretching  acroaa 
the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  served  as  a  barrier  againai 
an  invasion  from  the  north,  took  and  destroyed 
Corinth  and  Patras,  and  was  cmly  induced  through 
a  second  invasion  of  the  Hungarians,  in  1447,  to 
allow  Constantino  the  further  possession  of  the 
Peloponnesus,  on  condition  of  paying  an  anooal 
tribute.  The  peace  between  Constantine  and  the 
sultan  was  concluded  by  the  historian  Phiania.  In 
the  following  year,  1448,  John  died,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  brother  Constantine,  the  last  em- 
peror of  Constantinople.  John  was  thrice  manied, 
1 .  to  Anna,  a  Russian  princess  ;  2.  to  Sophia  of 
Montferrat ;  and  3.  to  Maria  Comnena,  of  ue  im- 
perial fiunily  of  Trebizond  ;  but  by  none  of  them 
did  he  leave  any  issue.  (Phrania,  lib.  iL  ;  Ducaa, 
c.  28 — 33  ;  Syropulus,  in  the  edition  of  Creighton 
quoted  above.)  [W.  P.] 

JOANNES,  commonly  called  Joannes  of  Caf- 
PADociA,  because  he  was  a  native  of  that  country, 
one  of  the  principal  ministers  of  the  emperor  Jna- 
tinion  I.,  was  appointed  praefectus  praetorio  of  the 
East  in  A.  d.  530.  His  services,  however,  were 
more  in  the  cabinet  than  in  the  field  ;  and  in  the 
administration  of  the  provinces  subject  to  his  au- 
thority he  evinced  a  d<^ree  of  rapacity  and  fiscal  op- 
pression that  filled  his  own  and  the  emperor^s  purse, 
but  rendered  him  odious  to  the  peo|^  Nor  had 
he  fewer  enemies  among  the  great,  for  he  was  con- 
stantly busy  in  ruiniug  his  rivals,  or  other  persona 
of  eminence,  through  all  sorts  of  slander  and  in- 
trigues. Proud  of  Justinian*s  coufidence,  who,  in 
his  turn,  was  too  fond  of  money  not  to  like  a  ser- 
vant of  John^s  description,  the  praetorian  prwfiect 
continued  his  system  of  peculation  and  oppression 
during  thirteen  years.  John  opposed  sending  an 
expedition  against  the  Vandals  in  Africa,  bennae 
he  would  be  unable  to  appropriate  so  much  of  the 
imperial  revenues ;  but  Justinian  would  not  take 
the  advice  of  his  &vourite,  and  in  533  Belisarioa 
set  out  for  the  conquest  of  Carthage.  When  he 
arrived  off  Methone,  now  Modon,  in  Greece,  where 
he  put  some  troops  on  shore,  a  disease  decimated 
the  men,  and  it  was  discovered  to  be  the  effiivt  of  a 
sultry  climate  combined  with  bad  fixMl :  their  bread 
was  not  fit  to  eat ;  John,  who  was  at  the  head  of 
the  provision  department  at  Constantinople,  having 
given  Secret  orders  to  bake  the  bread  at  the  same 
fires  which  heated  the  public  baths,  whence  it  be- 
came not  only  very  bad,  but  also  increased  both  in 
bulk  and  weight  In  this  way  John  robbed  the 
treasury.  Belisarius  soon  remedied  the  evil,  and 
was  much  praised  by  Justinian,  but  John  was  not 
punished.  The  arrogance  of  this  npacious  man 
became  daily  more  insupportable,  and  at  last  he 
undertook  to  ruin  the  emprem  Theodon  in  the  Mp 
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tixnation  of  her  hiuband.  Upon  this,  Theodora  and 
Antonina,  the  wife  of  Belisarius,  concerted  one  of 
those  petty  plots  through  which  women  often  sno* 
ceed  in  ruining  men :  they  surrounded  him  with 
£slse  flatterers,  who  pointed  out  to  him  the  pot- 
aibility  of  seizing  the  crown  from  Justinian,  and 
Antonina,  having  feigned  hostile  intentions  towards 
the  emperor,  persuaded  John  to  an  interview  with 
her.  Their  conversation  was  heard  by  spies  placed 
there  by  Antonina  and  the  empress,  and  Justi- 
nian having  been  informed  of  it,  deprived  him  of 
his  office,  confiscated  his  property,  and  forced  him 
to  take  the  habit  of  a  monk.  Soon  afterwards, 
however,  he  gave  him  most  of  his  estates  back,  and 
John  lived  in  splendour  at  Cyzicus  (541).  Four 
Tears  afterwards  he  was  accused  by  Theodora  of 
Laving  contrived  the  death  of  Eusebius,  bishop 
of  Cyzicus,  who  was  slain  in  a  riot,  and  he  was 
now  exiled    to    Egypt,   where    he   lived  in   the 

rtest  misery,  till  after  the  death  of  Theodora 
was  allowed  to  return  to  Constantinople. 
There  he  led  the  life  of  a  mendicant  monk,  and 
died  in  obscurity.  [Justinian us,  1.]  (Procop. 
BelL  Pen,  i.  24,  25,  ii.  30,  JkJIL  Vand.  i.  13, 
Aneedot.  c  2,  17,  22 ;  Theophanes,  p.  160,  ed. 
Paris.)  [W.  P.] 

JOANNES  ('hMiyi^f),  Literary  and  Ecclesias- 
tical The  index  to  the  BAlioUieca  Graeoa  of 
Fabricius  contains  a  list  of  about  two  hundred 
persons  by  whom  this  name  was  borne ;  and 
many  more  are  recorded  by  the  Byzantine  histori- 
ans, or  noticed  in  the  BiUiotheca  OrientalU  of  As- 
semani,  the  Hittoria  Litteraria  of  Cave,  and  the  car 
talogues  of  MSS.  by  Montfaucon  and  others.  Many 
of  these  persons  are  too  obscure  to  require  notice 
here,  and  information  respecting  them  must  be 
■ought  in  the  works  above  mentioned :  others  are 
hetter  known  by  their  surnames,  as  Joannes  Chry- 
sostomus,  Joannes  Damascenus,  Joannes  Xiphilinos, 
and  Joannes  Zonaras,  and  are  given  elsewhere. 
[CuBYSosTOMUs,  Damascknus,  &c.]  The  re- 
mainder we  give  here,  with  the  references  to  those 
who  are  treated  of  under  their  surnames: — 

1.   AtTUARIUS.       [ACTUARIUS.] 

2.  Abgkatks  {6  Aiytdrris)^  a  presbyter  of 
Aegae  (AlycU)^  apparently  the  town  so  called  in 
Cilida,  between  Mopsuestia  and  Issus.  Photius 
calls  him  (cod.  55)  a  Nestorian  ;  but  Fabricius, 
with  reason,  supposes  that  this  is  a  slip  of  the  pen, 
and  that  he  was  an  Eutychian.  He  wrote,  1 .  *£ic- 
K\fiaiaarucfi  i<rropta^  Historiu  Ecdesiattioaf  in  ten 
books.  Photius  had  read  five  of  these,  which 
contained  the  history  of  the  church  from  the  de- 
position of  Ne^turius  at  the  council  of  Ephesus,  (the 
third  general  council,  A.  o.  431,)  to  the  deposition 
of  Petrus  Fullo  (a.  D.  477),  who  had  usurped  the 
•ee  of  Antioch,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Zeno. 
As  the  council  of  Ephesus  is  the  point  at  which  the 
ecclesiastical  history  of  Socrates  leaves  off,  it  i) 
probable  that  the  history  of  John  of  Aegae  com- 
menced, like  that  of  Evagrius  [Evaoriub,  No.  3J, 
at  that  point,  and  consequently  that  the  five  books 
which  had  been  read  by  Photius  were  the  first  five. 
Photius  descriU'S  his  style  as  perspicuous  and  florid  ; 
and  says  that  he  was  a  great  admirer  of  Dioscorusof 
Alexandria,  the  successor  of  Cyril,  and  extolled  the 
sjmod  of  Ephesus  (a.  d.  449),  generally  branded 
with  the  epithet  i}  \jf(rrpiKi/j,  *•*■  the  synod  of  rob- 
bers *^  [Flavian us.  No.  3],  while  he  attacked  the 
council  of  Chalcodon.  To  how  late  a  period  th^- 
history  came  down  caimot  be  dctenuiued;  if  kuowsy 
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it  might  guide  as  in  determininff  the  tima  when  tho 
writer  lived.  2.  A  work  which  Photius  describes 
aa  Kord  rris  dylas  rrrdprris  awSiou^  Advertta 
Quartam  Sandam  Sjfnoditm,  This  must  be  Pho- 
tius*s  description,  not  the  original  title  d  the  work; 
for  a  writer  against  the  authority  of  the  conncil  of 
Chalcedon  would  hardly  have  described  it  aa  **  the 
fourth  sacred  council.*  Photius  commends  the 
style  in  which  the  work  was  written.  Fabricius 
identifies  John  of  Aegae  with  the  Joannes  6  9m- 
KptySfitPos^  L  e.  **the  dissenter,^  cited  by  the  anony- 
mous writer  of  the  AtaarAews  (rAvrofioi  xpowirai, 
Brevei  Demonstrationea  Ckromograpkicae,  given  by 
Comb^fis  in  his  Or^/inum  CPcHtmarum  Mampultti 
(pp.  24,  33)  ;  but  Comb^fis  himself  {Ibid.  p.  59) 
identifies  this  Joannes  6  Auucfw^ifot  with  Jo- 
annes MaUlaa.  The  epithet  Ata»cfn»6fitvot  was 
applied  to  one  who  rejected  the  authority  of  the 
council  of  Chalcedon.  Whether  John  of  Aegae  ii 
the  Joannes  6  Pifrsfp,  <*  the  Rhetorician,**  cited  by 
Evagrius  Scholasticus  (H,  R,  i.  16,  iL  12,  iii.  10, 
&C.),  is  dottbtfuL  Le  (^ien  {Opera  &  Joannit 
Damatoenit  toL  i.  p.  868,  note)  identifies  them, 
but  Fabricius  thinks  they  were  diffsrent  persona. 
[See  below.  No.  105.] 

The  period  at  which  John  of  Aegae  lived  it  not 
determined :  Vossius  placet  him  under  Zeno ;  Cave 
thinks  he  wat  kter.  (Photiut,  BUtL  cod.  41,  55; 
Fabric  BiU.  Or,  toL  viL  p.  419  ;  Care,  Hid.  lAL 
vol  i.  p.  456,  ed.  Oxford,  1740-43.) 

8.  Akgyptiub,  or  of  Eqtpt  ^1).  A  Christian 
martyr,  who  suffered  in  Palestine  in  the  pertecation 
generally  known  at  that  of  Diocleti%n.  Euselnut 
speaks  of  him  aa  the  most  illustrious  of  the  sufieren 
in  Palestine,  and  especially  worthy  of  admiratioD 
for  hit  philotophic  (L  e.  ascetic)  life  and  oonTerMk 
tion,  and  for  the  wonderful  strength  of  his  mem<MT« 
He  suffered  the  lost  of  his  eyesight,  either  in  the 
earlier  port  of  Diocletian*s  persecution,  or  at  tooM 
earlier  period ;  but  afterwards  w:\jtdi  at  Anar 
gnostes  or  reader  in  the  chnreh,  supplying  the  want 
of  light  by  his  extraordinary  power  of  memory. 
He  could  recite  correctly,  at  Eusebius  tettifiet  from 
personal  observation,  whole  books  of  Scripture, 
whether  firom  the  prophett,  the  gospels,  or  the  i^n>- 
stolic  epistles.  In  the  seventh  year  ii  the  pene- 
cution  ( A.  D.  31 0)  he  was  treated  with  great  cruelty 
one  foot  was  burnt  ofl^  and  fire  was  i^>plied  to  his 
sightless  eyeballs,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  torture. 
As  he  was  unable  to  undergo  the  toil  of  the  mines 
or  the  public  workt,  he  ana  teveral  others  (among 
whom  was  Silvanos  of  Oaxa),  whom  age  or  infir- 
mity had  disabled  firom  labour,  were  confined  in  a 
pkioe  by  themselves.  In  the  eighth  year  of  the 
persecution,  a.  d.  811,  the  whole  party,  thirty^ 
nine  in  number,  were  decapitated  in  one  day,  by 
order  of  Maximin  Dasa,  who  then  goTemed  the 
Eastern  proTincet.  (Euteh.  d!s  Afari^frj6i  l\dnm 
tinae^  sometimes  tubjoined  to  the  eighth  book  ol 
)mUitt.EeeU$,e,\Z,) 

4.  Abovptius  (2V.    [See  Na  16.] 

5.  Aboyptius  (8).  A  monk  of  the  Thebaid, 
celebrated  for  hit  tnppoted  power  of  foretellhig 
future  eventt.  The  emperor  Theodotiat  the  QnAt» 
when  preparing  iat  hit  expedition  agatntt  Eoffenios 
(a.  D.  893  or  894),  tent  Uie  eonnch  Entropmt  to 
fetch  Joannet  to  court,  that  the  emperiHr  might 
learn  'jtrom  him  what  would  be  the  letult  of  tho 
expedition.  Joannes  refuted  to  go  with  the  eu- 
nuch ;  but  tent  word  to  the  emperor  that  he  wonld 
gain  the  victory,  but  would  toon  after  die  ia  ltal|y« 
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(Soiomen.  //.  E,  vii.  22  ;  Theodoret  H.  E.  v. 
24.) 

6.  Of  Alkxandria.     [See  No.  115.] 

7.  Anagnostes  ( 1 ).     [See  No.  3.] 

8.  Anagnu&tks  (2).     [Anagnostbs.] 

9.  ANTiociiKNU8,orof  Antiocii  (1).  Patriarch 
of  that  city  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  centur}'. 
Cave,  we  kuow  not  on  what  authority,  describes 
him  as  having,  early  in  life,  studied  in  the  monas- 
tery of  St.  Euprepius,  in  the  suburbs  of  Antioch, 
where  Nestorius  and  Theodoret  were  his  fellow- 
disciples.  He  succeeded  Theodotus  as  patriarch  of 
Antioch  a.d.  4*27  according  to  Cave,  or  428  or  429 
according  to  Tillemont  In  the  then  rising  con- 
troversy between  Cyril  and  Nestorius,  John  of 
Antioch,  with  the  Eastern  bishops,  were  disposed 
to  favour  Nestorius  ;  and  John  induced  Theodoret, 
bishop  of  Cyrus,  and  Andreas  of  Samosata,  to 
charge  with  the  Apollinarian  heresy  the  twelve 
**^aipituhi,**  condemnatory  of  the  doctrines  of  Nes- 
torius, which  had  been  issued  by  a  synod  held  at 
Alexandria  a.  d.  429,  under  the  auspices  of  Cyril. 
AVhen  the  council  of  Ephesus  (the  third  general 
council)  was  called  (a.  d.  431 ),  John  of  Antioch 
was  dobirous  of  having  no  addition  made  to  the 
confession  of  Nice,  so  that  the  doctrines  of  Nes- 
torius might  not  be  condemned  ;  but  as  John  was 
long  on  the  road,  he  did  not  reach  Ephesus  till  five 
davs  after  the  commencement  of  the  council,  when 
he  found  that  the  vehement  Cyril  had  already  pro- 
cured the  condemnation  of  Nestorius,  and  his  de- 
position from  the  patriarchal  see  of  Constantinople. 
With  more  zeal  Uian  discretion,  John  assembled 
the  prcLites  of  his  party  at  his  own  lodging,  and  with 
them  issued  a  retaliatory  anathema  and  deposition 
against  Cyril,  for  the  heretical  views  embodied  in 
his  *^  capitula,**  and  against  Memnon,  bishop  of 
Ephesus,  for  supporting  Cyril.  John  also  (accord- 
ing to  Cave,  who  does  not  cite  his  authority)  took 
an  oiith  never  to  be  reconciled  to  Cyril,  even  if 
Cyril  should  consent  to  the  condemnation  of  his 
own  ^  capitula.^*  The  council  being  over,  John 
hastened  to  the  emperor  Theodosius  the  younger, 
to  engage  him  in  his  cause,  and  at  Chalcedon  de- 
livered an  exhortation  to  the  people  of  Constanti- 
nople who  resorted  to  hear  him,  animating  them 
to  continue  steadfast  in  adhering  to  the  old  con- 
fession of  Nice.  lie  then  hastened  homeward,  and 
assembling  councils  of  the  prelates  of  his  patriarchate 
at  Tarsus  (a.  d.  431)  and  Antioch  (a.  d.  431  or 
432),  repeated  the  declaration  of  the  deposition  of 
CyriL  The  emperor,  however,  supported  the  de- 
cision of  the  council  of  Ephesus ;  and  Nestorius  did 
not  recover  his  see,  though  he  was  allowed  to  re- 
side in  the  monastery  of  St.  Euprepius,  where  he 
was  treated  with  kindness  and  respect.  Theodosius 
was  anxious  to  heal  the  schism,  and  his  inter- 
position (and,  according  to  Liberatus,  his  threats 
of  exile  in  case  of  contumacy)  softened  the  stub- 
bornness of  John,  and  some  explanation  by  Cyril  of 
his  obnoxious  ^  capitula "  prepared  the  way  for  a 
reconciliation.  After  the  schism  had  continued  for 
about  a  year,  John  accepted  the  conditiiuis  of  an 
amicable  ammgement  otiered  by  Cyril,  aitd  (a.  d. 
432)  sent  Paul  of  Emesa,  one  of  his  bishops,  to 
Alexandria  to  complete  the  arrangement.  Cyril 
n^ceived  Paul  with  great  respect,  and  pronounced 
in  public  the  highest  culogium  on  John.  John  now 
joined  in  the  condemnation  of  Nestorius ;  and  after 
iiiuc-h  trouble  and  opposition,  which  he  vanquished, 
partly  by  persuasion,  partly  by  deposing  the  perti- 
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naciouii, succeeded  in  bringing  over  theother  Euten 
bishops  to  do  the  same  in  jnoTincial  conncila  held 
at  Antioch  (a.  d.  432),  Anazarbut  (▲.  D.  433X 
and  Tarsus  (a.d.  434).  The  unhappy  Nettoriiu 
was  banished  to  the  Ejgyptian  Oasis,  and  it  is  said 
(Evagr.  II.  E,\,7)  to  have  been  at  John^  insti- 
gation that  the  emperor  made  his  banishment  per* 
petual ;  which  statement,  if  true,  shows  that  eiUier 
John  had  become  eza^rated  against  his  former 
friend,  or  was  anxious  by  the  manifestation  of  seal 
to  regain  the  lost  &vour  of  his  opponent!.  In  a 
council  held  a.  d.  438,  John  refused  to  eondemn 
the  writings  and  opinions  of  Theodore  of  Mopra- 
estia,  and  dictated,  according  to  Liberatu,  three 
letters  in  defence  of  him,  one  to  Theodoaias  tht 
emperor,  one  to  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  and  one  to 
Proclus,  who  had  succeeded  Nestorius  m  the  see  of 
Constantinople.    John  died  in  a.  d.  441  or  442. 

John  of  Antioch  wrote,  1.  *EirurroAa(,  i^Dufofai^ 
and  *Aya0<ipai,/?e/a/M>Ms,  respecting  the  Nestorian 
controversy  and  the  council  A  Epheut,  of  whidi 
several  are  contained  in  the  Tarious  editions  of  the 
Concilia,  2.  'OfuAfa,  Hcmiiia^  the  homily  or  ex- 
hortation already  referred  to  as  delivered  at  Chal- 
cedon, just  after  the  council  of  Ephesus ;  a  fngment 
of  which  is  contained  in  the  CoticUku  3.  Ilf^ 
ru¥  Mc<raXiaviT«K,  De  Mfssaltctnis^  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  Nestorius,  and  enumerated  by  Photioa 
{BiU,  cod.  32)  among  the  episcopal  and  synodical 
papers  against  that  heretical  body,  contained  in  the 
history  or  acta  of  the  council  of  Side,  held  a.  d. 
383.  4.  Contra  eo$  qui  una  tamtum  tttbtkuUia  aaa»- 
runt  adorandum  Ckridunt,  We  hare  no  account 
of  the  work  except  from  Gennadius,  and  cannot 
give  the  title  in  Greek.  It  is  probably  from  thb 
work  that  the  passages  are  cited  which  are  given 
by  Eulogius  (Phot.  BUtl.  cod.  230,  p.  269,  cd. 
Bckker).  Tlieodoret  dedicated  his  commentary  on 
the  Song  of  Solomon  to  John  of  Antioch.  Gennadiua 
speaks  of  John^s  power  of  extemporaneous  qieak- 
ing  (*^  dicitnr  extempore  dedamarc  '*)  as  something 
worthy  of  notice.  (Socrates,  //.  E,  viL  34  ;  Eva- 
grius,  //.  E.  I  3 — 7  ;  Gennadius,  de  Viru  Ilhw 
triifusj  c.  93 ;  Liberatus  Diaconus,  ^rertan'ioii,  c  5 
— 8,  apud  Galland.  BiU,  Patrttm^  vol.  xii.  ;  Theo- 
phanes,  Chronoyraphia,  pp.  73 — 82,  ed.  Paris,  |^ 
58 — 66,  ed.  Venice,  pp.  131 — 148,  ed.  Bonn.; 
Cave,  nut,  Litt,  vol.  i.  p.  412  ;  Tillemont,  Mi- 
moires^  vol.  xiv.  ;  Fabric.  Bibl,  Gr,  toL  x.  pb  Zi% 
vol.  xii.  p.  392 ;  Mansi,  Condlia^  toIs.  it.  t. 
passim.) 

10.  Antiochbnus  (2).  On  the  deposition  of 
Petrus  Gnapheus  or  Fullo  (the  Fuller)  from  die 
patriarchate  of  Antioch,  A.  u.  477*  the  Tacant  see 
was  occupied  by  Joannes,  sunuuned  Codonataa 
(Kw8wv<£Tot),  who  had  been  previously  bishop  vi 
Apameia :  but  after  holding  the  patriarchate  thrsa 
months,  he  was  deposed  by  a  synod  of  Eastern 
bishops,  and  succeeded  by  Stephen.  Theophanea 
incorrectly  places  the  appointment  of  Joannes  afteff 
Stephen*s  death.  Both  Joannes  and  his  predecessor 
Petrus  had  been,  at  the  instigation  of  Acadus  of 
Constantinople,  cxc\)mmunicated  by  the  pope  ;  yet^ 
after  the  deposition  of  Joannes,  the  same  Aeadoa 
procured  his  elevation  to  the  bishopric  of  Tyre* 
Theophanes  incorrectly  ascribes  this  last  appoint 
ment  to  Calendion  of  Antioch.  (Tfaeophane^ 
t^ronog,  p.  1 1 0,  &c.  ed.  Paris,  p.  88,  dec.  ed.  Veniee, 
p.  1 99,  &c.  ed.  Bonn.  ;  Valesius,  NoL  ad  Etn§rii 
If.  E.  iii.  15,  and  Ol^rraiiomi  Eoetet,  mi 
(/rinm,  iL  8.J 
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11.  Aktiochxnus  (3).    [See  No.  105.] 

12.  Ai«TiociiBNU8  (4).     [See  No.  108.] 
IS.  Antiochbnus  (5).    [Malala&] 

14.  Antiociibnus  (6).  The  Exoerpta  em  Col- 
leetameiM  Constantini  Auffusti  PorpkyrogeniHy  w9fA 
dprr^t  ictd  icaKlas,  De  VirbUe  et  Vitio^  edited  by 
Valetiiu,  4to.  Paris,  1634,  and  frequently  cited  as 
the  EjKerpta  Peire$ciana,  contain  extracts  from  the 
'IffTopia  Xpovucilj  iv6  'A^n^  Jligioria  Cknmo- 
grapkka  ab  Adamo,  of  a  writer  called  Joannes  of 
Antioch,  of  whom  nothing  is  known  beyond  what 
may  be  gathered  from  the  work.  The  kut  extract 
relates  to  the  emperor  Phocas,  whose  character  is 
deacribed  in  the  past  tense,  6  oArhs  ^wcSu  U«%- 
X^  aiiMfwSrfis^  **  This  same  Phocas  vxu  blood- 
thirsty : "  from  which  it  appears  that  the  work  was 
written  after  the  death  of  Phocas,  A.  d.  610,  and 
before  the  time  of  ConstanUne  Porphyrogenitus,  ui 
the  tenth  century.  Cave  places  Joannes  of  Antioch 
in  A.  D.  620.  He  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
Joannes  Malalas,  from  whom  he  is  in  the  Exeerpta 
expressly  distinguished.  (Fabric  B&i,  Gr,  toL  iii. 
p.  44,  Tol.  riiL  p.  7 ;  C&\e^HuLL»tt,  toL  i.  p.  577.) 

15.  Antiochbnus  (7).  A  discourse,  Myos^  on 
the  gift  of  monasteries  and  their  possessions  to  lay 
persons  is  given  in  the  Eodetiae  Graeoae  Month 
memta  of  Cotelerius  (vol.  L  p.  159,  &c.).  It  is  in 
the  title  described  as  the  work  roS  dyutr^rov  mU 
fieueaputrdrov  wctrptapxov  ^Ktrrioxfias  KVfAou  Im- 
iCrrov  Tov  ^i'  rp  *0(c(<jt  ir/i<r^  i2<rin$(rarrof,  Sane- 
htsimi  et  beatimmi  patriarcAae  Antiockiae,  donUm 
JoaamiB  qui  in  Oxia  iruula  aliquando  momukut/mL 
From  internal  evidence,  Cotelerius  deduces  that 
this  patriarch  Joannes  lived  about  the  middle 
of  the  twelfth  century.  The  island  of  Oxia,  in 
which,  before  his  election  to  the  patriarchate,  he 
pursued  a  monastic  life,  is  in  the  Propontis.  Theib 
is  (or  was)  extant  in  MS.,  in  the  imperial  library 
at  Vienna,  a  work  described  as  Eciogae  Ascet»ea€f 
containing  extracts  from  the  Fathers  and  other  ec- 
clesiastical authorities.  The  inscription  subjoined 
to  this  work,  r4\os  rifs  fil€\ov  row  fiOKaputrdrov 
warptdpxov  *Amoxf(<u  Kvplov  *ltfdyvov  ro9  ip 
r^  '0(c(f,  Finis  libri  heaiiasimi  pcUriarchae  Anti- 
ockiae  domini  Joannia  qui  in  Oxia  /uii^  has  led 
Cotelerius  {Ibid.  p.  747)  with  reason  to  ascribe  it 
to  the  same  writer.  From  this  conclusion  Cave 
dissents,  and  contends  that  the  Ecloyae  Asceticae 
is  the  work  of  an  earlier  Joannes,  patriarch  of  An- 
tioch, who  lived,  according  to  William  of  Tyre  ( vi. 
23),  Ordericus  Vitalis  (lib.  x.),  and  others,  about 
the  close  of  the  eleventh  century  ;  but  the  mention 
of  the  island  Oxia  leads  us  to  identify  the  writers 
with  each  other;  and  Cave*s  argument  that  the 
htest  writer  from  whom  any  port  of  the  Edogae  is 
taken  is  Michael  Psellus,  who  flourished  about 
A.  D.  1050,  is  insufRcient  for  his  purpose.  Cotelerius 
ascribes  some  other  works  and  citations  to  this 
Joannes.  (Cave,  HiaL  JJU,  voL  ii.  pp.  159,  225 ; 
Cotelerius,  U.  ce.) 

16.  Armiapii,  *Apx^^  an  Egyptian  schismar 
tic,  contemporary  with  Athanasius.  Mclitius,  an 
Egyptian  bishop,  and  author  of  a  schism  among  the 
Egyptian  clergy,  having  been  condemned  at  the 
coiuiril  of  Nice  a.  d.  3*25,  was  really  bent,  while 
appai-ently  submitting  to  the  judgment  of  the 
council,  on  maintaining  his  party  :  and  just  before 
liis  death,  which  occurred  shortly  after  the  council 
broke  up,  prepared  Joannes  or  John,  sumamed 
Archanh,  one  of  his  partisans,  and  apparently  Me- 
litian  bishop  of  Memphis,  to  asmme  the  iMdenhip 
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of  the  body.  John  did  so ;  and  the  MaUtknt  being 
supported  in  their  attacks  on  the  or^odoz  party 
by  the  Arians,  the  schism  becsme  as  violent  as 
ever.  Athanasius,  now  patriarch  of  Alexandria, 
and  leader  of  the  orthodox  party  [Athakauus], 
was  the  great  object  of  attack :  and  John  and  hii 
foUowen  sought  to  throw  on  him  the  odiom  of 
originating  the  disturbances  and  of  persecuting  his 
opponents  ;  and  especially  they  charsed  him  with 
the  murder  of  Arsenins,  a  Melitian  bishop,  whom 
they  had  secreted  in  order  to  give  colour  to  tiie 
charge.  [Athanasios.]  Athuiasins  on  his  port 
appealed  to  the  emperor,  Constantine  the  Great, 
charging  John  and  his  followers  with  unsoundness 
in  the  £uth,  with  a  desire  to  alter  the  decrees  of 
the  Nicene  council,  and  with  raising  tnmolts  and 
insulting  the  orthodox ;  he  also  obJMted  to  them, 
as  being  irre^ukriy  ordained.  He  lefatad  their 
chaiges,  especially  the  char;^  of  murder,  ascer- 
taining that  Arsenins  was  ahve,  and  obliged  them 
to  remain  quiet  John  professed  to  repent  of  his 
disorderly  proceedings,  and  to  be  reconciled  to 
Athanosins ;  and  retnmed  with  his  party  into  the 
communion  of  the  orthodox  church :  but  the  recon- 
ciliation was  not  sincere  or  lasting :  troubles  brrica 
out  again,  and  a  fresh  separation  took  ploee ;  John 
and  his  foUowers  either  being  ejected  from  com- 
munion by  the  Athanasian  party,  or  their  retam 
opposed.  The  council  ofTjn  (a.  d.  835),  in  whidi 
the  opponents  of  Athanosins  were  triomphont,  or- 
dered them  to  be  r»-admitted;  bat  the  emperor 
deeming  John  to  be  a  contentions  man,  or,  at  Most, 
thinking  that  his  presence  vras  incompatible  wiUi  the 
peace  of  the  Egyptian  church,  bonished  him  (a.  d. 
386)  just  after  he  had  banished  Athanasius  into 
OaoL  The  place  of  his  exile,  and  his  subsequent 
fate,  are  not  known.  (Soxomen,  H,  E.  ii  21,  23; 
25,  31 ;  Athanasius,  ApoL  oonira  Ariamo^  c.  65— 
67,  70,  71  ;  Tillemont,  Mimoirm,  vol  Ti.  passing 
voL  viii  passim.) 

17.  Aroybopulus  fA^TvyievovAet),  one  of  tha 
learned  Greeks  whose  flight  into  Western  Enropa 
contributed  so  powerfully  to  the  revival  of  leomii^. 
Joannes  Argyropulus  (or  Argjrropyhis,  or  Argyro- 
polus,  or  Argyropilns,  or  Argyrophilns,  tot  the 
name  is  variously  written)  was  bcirn  at  Constan- 
tinople of  a  noble  fisniily,  and  was  a  prssbyter  of 
that  city,  on  the  capture  of  which  (a.  d.  1458)  be 
is  said  by  Fabridus  and  Cave  to  have  fled  into 
Italy  ;  but  there  is  every  reason  to  beliete  that  his 
removal  was  antecedent  to  that  event  Nioolaaa 
Comnenus  Pi^iadopoli  (HitL  Oymmu.  Pmhmiii^ 
states  that  he  was  twice  in  Italy ;  that  he  was  ssnl 
the  first  time  when  above  forty  years  old,  by  Cbr* 
dinal  Bessarion,  and  studied  Latin  at  Fadaa,  snd 
that  his  second  removal  was  after  the  captnrs  off 
Constantinople.  What  truth  there  is  in  this  state- 
ment it  is  difficult  to  say :  he  was  at  least  twice  in 
Italy,  probably  three,  and  perhaps  even  four  times  ; 
but  that  he  was  forty  years  of  age  at  his  first  vnit 
is  quite  irrecondleable  with  other  statements.  A 
passage  cited  by  Tirobosehi  (StofM  dtUa  LtIL 
ItaHama,  vol  vL  p.  196)  makes  it  likely  that  ha 
was  at  Padua  a.  d.  1434,  reading  and  explainfaig 
the  works  of  Aristotle  on  natonuphiloeophy.  In 
A.  D.  1439  an  Argyropulns  was  prssent  with  tha 
emperor  Joannes  PafaMologas  at  the  oomcil  of 
Florence  (Michael  Duces,  Hid.  BfimnL  e.  81):  it 
is  not  dear  whether  this  was  Joaimea  or  soose  other 
of  his  name,  but  it  was  probably  Joannes*  In 
A.D.  1441  he  was  at  Conslantinsph^  m 
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from  A  letter  of  Fmncesco  Filelfo  to  Pietro  Per- 
leoni  (Philclphus,  EpiatoL  v.  3),  engaged  in  pub- 
lic teaching,  but  it  is  uncertain  how  long  he 
had  been  established  there.  Probably  he  had  re- 
turned some  time  between  A.  D.  1-134  and  1439, 
»nd  accompanied  Bcssarion  to  and  from  the  council 
of  Florence.  Among  his  pupils  at  Constantinople 
was  Michael  Apostolius.  Argyropnlus  must  have 
left  Constintinoplc  not  long  after  the  date  of  the 
letter  of  Philelphus,  for  in  1442  he  was  rector  of 
the  university  of  Padua  (Facciolati,  Fasti  Gyrttr 
n<uU  Fatavini)  ;  and  he  was  still  there  A.  d.  1444, 
when  Francesco  della  Revere,  afterwards  pope 
Siztus  IV.,  took  his  degree,  not,  however,  as  Nic. 
Comnen.  Papadopoli  {L  c.)  states,  as  a  student  (dis- 
cipulus),  but,  according  to  the  better  authority  of 
Tirabnachi  (/.  c),  as  muster  of  the  school  of  philo- 
sophy (philosophiac  magister  scholaris).  That  he  re- 
turned to  Constantinople  after  1444  is  improbable, 
and  rests  on  no  better  evidence  than  tlic  assertion, 
chiefly  of  later  writers,  that  he  fled  into  Italy  on 
its  capture  in  1453.  During  his  abode  in  Italy, 
after  his  hist  removal  thither,  he  was  honourably 
received  by  Cosmo  de^  Medici,  then  the  principal 
person  at  Florence,  for  whose  assistance  in  be- 
conn'ng  acquainted  with  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle, 
some  of  his  Latin  versions  of  that  great  writer 
were  made.  lie  also  asbisted  the  studies  of  Piero  dc* 
Medici,  son  of  Cosmo,  and  was  preceptor  to  Lo- 
renzo do*  Medici,  the  celebrated  son  of  Piero, 
whom  he  instructed  in  Greek  and  in  the  Aris- 
totelian philosophy,  eftpeciully  in  ethics.  When 
Lorenzo,  who,  from  his  father's  ill  health,  took  a 
leading  part  in  affitirs  during  his  life,  and  succeeded, 
on  his  death  (a.  d.  14G9),  to  his  pre-eminence  at 
Florence,  established  the  Greek  academy  in  that 
city,  Argyropulus  n^od  and  expounded  the  clas- 
sical Greek  writers  to  the  Florentine  youth,  and 
had  several  among  his  pupils  who  afterwards  at- 
tiinod  to  eminence,  as  Angclo  Puliziano  (Politi- 
anus)  and  Donate  Acciajuoli. 

Argyropulus  is  said  to  have  visited  France  (a.  d. 
1 4. 5()),  to  ask  the  assistance  of  the  French  king  in  pro- 
curing the  release  of  some  of  his  kindred  who  were 
detained  in  captivity  by  the  Turks,  but  he  returned 
to  Florence.  From  Florence  he  removed  to  Rome, 
on  account  of  the  plague  which  had  broken  out  in 
the  former  city :  the  time  of  his  removal  is  not  as- 
certained, but  it  was  l)eforc  1471.  At  Rome  he 
obtiiued  an  ample  subsistence,  by  teaching  Greek 
and  philosophy,  and  especially  by  publicly  ex- 
pounding the  works  of  Aristotle,  lie  died  at  the 
age  of  seventy,  from  an  autumnal  fever,  said  to 
have  been  brought  on  by  eating  too  freely  of  me- 
lons. But  the  year  of  his  death  is  variously  stated: 
all  that  appears  to  be  certainly  known  is,  that  he 
survived  Theodore  Gaza,  who  died  a.  d.  1478. 
Fubricius  states  that  he  died  a.  d.  1480  ;  but  this 
date  appears  from  the  anecdote  of  his  interview 
with  Ueuchlin   to  be  too  early. 

The  attainments  of  Argyropulus  were  highly 
estimated  in  his  own  and  the  succeeding  age.  The 
love  and  reverence  of  his  most  eminent  pupils,  Lo- 
renzo de^  Medici,  Poliziano,  and  Acciajuoli,  is  an 
honourable  testimony  to  his  character.  Yet  he  has 
been  severely  censured  ;  and  is  charged  with  glut- 
tony, to  which  his  corpulence  is  ascrilicd,  and  with 
drunkenness,  as  well  as  with  conceit  and  jealousy. 
These  last  qualities  were  so  likely  to  be  manifested 
by  fK'rsons  in  the  situations  of  these  Gn^ek  exilots 
reveieuccd  and  sought  as  iustructors  by  the  men 
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most  eminent  in  Italy  for  intelleet  and  ■ocU  po* 
8ition,and  yet  dependent  upon  their  popili,  and  com- 
petitors with  each  other  ror  their  patronage,  that 
the  chai^  is  credible  enough.  A  letter  S[  intro- 
duction or  recommendation  written  by  Franeeeeo 
Filelfo,  while  speaking  highly  of  his  emditioot 
apologises  for  his  **moro8eneM  and  fickleneia.* 
The  allegation,  sufllciently  improbable  in  itaeli^ 
that  it  was  j^ousy  which  led  him  to  depredate 
Cicero^B  acquaintance  with  Greek  literatnre  fbv 
which  depreciation  he  incurred  much  reproach]^ 
shows  the  judgment  which  was  formed  of  his  cha- 
racter. Yet  Theodore  Gaza  is  said  to  have 
esteemed  him  very  highly ;  and  when  he  fonnd 
that  Argyropulus  was  engaged  in  tianslatiiig 
some  pieces  of  Aristotle  on  which  he  had  alio 
been  occupied,  he  burnt  his  own  Tersiona,  that 
ho  might  not,  by  provoking  any  nn&vourabla 
comparison,  stand  in  the  way  of  his  friend*s  rising 
reputation. 

Reuchlin  when  in  Italy  had  an  interview  with 
Argyropulus  at  Rome.  Aigyropolos  was  exfrfain- 
ing  Thucydides ;  and  having  asked  Renchlin  to 
translate  and  expound  a  passage,  was  to  astonished 
at  the  extent  of  his  erudition,  that  in  the  worda  of 
Melancthon,  nephew  of  Reuchlin,  who  has  recorded 
the  anecdote,  ^  gemens  exclamat,  *•  Greecia  nostra 
exilio  Alpes  transvohivit  *  ^  (Melancthon,  OraHo  d» 
Jo.  Capnione,  apud  Boemer.)  This  anecdote  de- 
serves notice,  inasmuch  as,  if  it  refers  (which  ia 
probable)  to  Reuchlin*s  visit  to  Italy  in  1482,  it 
shows  that  the  date  1480,  assigned  by  sane  to 
Argyropulus^s  death,  is  inaccurate. 

Arg}'ropulus  had  several  sons.  Hody  thinks 
that  the  Joannes  Ai^gyropulus  who  translated  Aria- 
totle^B  work  IIcpl  'Ep/Lii^i'cfaf,  and  to  whose  name 
some  subjoin  the  epithet  ^^  junior,**  was  one  of  hxa 
sons,  and  that  he  died  before  his  &ther  ;  but  this 
version  was  the  work  of  Argyropulus  himseU^  nor 
does  he  appear  to  have  hod  a  son  Joannes.  lia 
had  a  son  Bartolommeo,  a  youth  of  great  attain- 
ments, who  was  mortally  wounded  by  assassins 
(a.  o.  1467)  at  Rome,  where  he  was  living  wider 
the  patronage  of  CardiiuU  Bcssarion.  Another  son, 
Isaac,  survived  his  father,  and  became  eminent  aa 
a  musician.  Demetrius  Arg}'ropulus,  who  is  men- 
tioned (a.  D.  1451)  in  a  letter  of  Francesco  Fi- 
lelfo, was  apparently  a  brother  of  Joannes. 

The  works  of  Argyropulus  are  as  follows : — I. 
Original  works.  1.  TLtpH  rqt  raS  dyiov  flrta^ui- 
ros  iKwoptvatootf  De  Prooeasiome  Spiriiua  JSaneli  ; 
printed  with  a  I^tin  version  in  the  Graecia  Ortkip' 
doxa  of  Leo  Allatius  (voL  i.  pp.  400— 4 1€).  2. 
Oratio  quarta  pro  Sytiodo  FlonrnthtOf  dted  by  Ni- 
colaus  Comnenus  Papadopoli  in  his  PraeMlMMV 
Mjivtatjogicae,  We  do  not  know  if  this  has  been 
published,  or  whether  it  is  in  I^tin  or  Greek.  3. 
Cofumcntarii  in  Kthica  Sicomaehea^  foL  FliHence, 
1478.  This  work  comprehends  the  substance  of 
his  expository  lectures  on  the  Nicomachean  Ethica 
of  Aristotle,  taken  down  from  his  lips,  and  pub- 
lished by  Donatus  Acciaiolus  or  Donate  Accia- 
juoli, who  has  already  been  mentioned  as  a  pupil 
of  Argyropulus,  and  who  dedicated  this  work 
to  Cosmo  de*  Medici.  4.  CommentarU  in  Aridoteim 
Mdaphysica,  published  with  Bessarion^s  version  of 
that  work,  fol.  }*aris,  1515.  The  other  original 
works  of  Argyropulus  are  scattered  in  MSl  throaglk 
the  libraries  of  Europe.  They  are,  5.  Cotuohiio 
(ui  Jmpcfutorcm  CoHstantinwrn  in  mcrte  frain»  J^ 
uNHii  Palacolugi  extincti,  ▲.  IK  1448.   Tkia  WOlk  Ji 
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mentioned  by  Allatius  in  his  book  De  SynodoPho- 
tiunOj  p.  542.  6.  Monodia  in  olntum  Imperatoris 
Joannis  PcUaeologi,  7.  Con^Mratio  veterum  Itnr 
peratorum  cum  hodiemoj  or  Veterum  Principum  cum 
Imperaiore  nunc  repnante  Comparatio,  The  title  is 
indefinite,  but  the  comparison  instituted  in  the 
work  is,  according  to  some  of  our  authorities,  be- 
tween the  Greek  emperors  of  Constantinople  and 
their  Turkish  successors.  8.  Homilia  de  Imperio^ 
ad  Comtantinum  Palacolotptm.  9.  Sdutiones  Quaes- 
tionum  quae  proposuerani  Philosophi  et  Medici  qui- 
dam  ex  Cjfpro  insula.  \0.  Ad  Papam  Nicolaum  V. 
11.  Poemata  Graeca  Ecclesiastica^  by  Argyro- 
pulus  and  others.  A  manuscript  in  the  Bodleian 
library  {Cod.  Barocc,  Ixaa-riL^  according  to  the 
Catalog.  MStorum  Amjliae  et  Ifiberniae)^  contains 
Porphyrii  Isagoge  cum  scholiia  marginalibus  fortt 
Jo.  A  n/yropuii^  et  A  ristotelis  Organon  cum  scJioliis 
/brii  per  eundem.  It  has  an  effigy  of  Argyropulus 
in  his  study,  which  is  engraved  in  Hody's  work 
cited  below.  Fabricius  {Bibl.  Gr.  vol.  iii.  p.  479) 
speaks  of  his  Expositiones  in  Aristotelia  Kthica^ 
Phifsica^  Lib.  de  A  nima  et  MecJumica ;  and  distin- 
guishes them  from  the  work  published  by  Accia- 
juoli,  with  which  we  should  otherwise  have  supposed 
the  Ejpofitiones  in  Ethica  to  be  identical.  Harless, 
in  a  note  to  Fabricius  {BihL  Gr.  vol.  vi.  p.  131), 
speaks  of  his  Prolegg.  in  Prouymnaam,  as  contained 
in  a  MS.  at  Heidelberg. 

The  Latin  versions  of  ArgjTopulus  are  chiefly  of 
the  works  (genuine  or  reputed)  of  Aristotle.  1. 
Eihica  Nicomachea^  Lif/ri  X.  There  is  reason  to 
think  that  this  was  printed  at  Florence  about  a.  d. 
1478,  in  which  year  the  Commentarii  taken  down 
by  Acciajuoli  were  printed :  it  was  certainly  printed 
at  Rome  a.  d.  1492,  and  in  the  Loitin  edition  of 
the  works  of  Aristotle  published  by  Grcgorius  de 
Gregoriis,  2  vols.  fol.  Venice,  1496.  This  edition 
contained  versions  of  the  following  works  of  Aris- 
totle by  Argyropulus: — 2.  Cateyoriae  s.  Praedicor 
menta,  3.  Physica  s.  Acroases  Physicae  s.  De 
Naturali  Ausculttttione^  Libri  VI II.  4.  De  Coelo 
et  Mundo^  Libri  IV.  5.  De  Anima^  Libri  III,  6. 
Atdaphysuxu,  Libri  XII.  The  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth books  were  not  translated  by  him.  7.  De 
I nterpretdtione.  8.  A  nalytica  Priora,  9.  A  nalytica 
Posteriora^  Libri  II.  10.  Epistda  wi  Alcjrandrum 
**in  qua  de  libris  ad  methodum  civilium  sermonum 
spectantibus  disseritur.'*  Some  of  our  authorities 
speak  of  the  following  works  as  having  been  trans- 
lated by  him,  but  we  have  not  been  able  to  trace 
them  in  print : — 11.  Politica^  Libri  VIII. ;  and  12. 
Oeconomic<t^  Libri  II.  These  two  works  are  said 
to  have  been  published  in  8vo.  Venice,  A.  D.  1506, 
but  we  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  statement. 
13.  De  Mundo.  14.  Alechauiva  Proftletnata.  Some 
of  his  translations  are  reprinted  in  the  volume  of 
Liitin  versions  which  forms  a  sequel  to  Bekker^s 
edition  of  Aristotle. 

He  also  translated  the  Praedicalnlia  otDc  quinque 

VoaJjiis  of  Porjkhyry,  and  tiie  Ilomiliae  S.  Basilii 

in   Ilrxatmenyfi.      His    version  of  Porphyry   was 

printed  with  his  translations  of  Aristotle  at  Venice 

in  1496,  and  that  af  Basil  at  Home  a.  d.  1515. 

(Hody,  tie  Gniectn  Illustribus^  pp.  187 — 210; 
Boemer,  de  iMctit  Ilominibus  Graecis ;  Roscoe, 
Li/e  of  Lorenzo  de*  Medici^  4th  edition,  vol.  i.  pp. 
61,101,  vol.  ii.  pp.  107 — 1 10  ;  Wharton  apud  Cave, 
Jlist,  Litt.  voL  ii..  Appendix^  p.  168  ;  Fabric.  Bibl. 
Graet'.  vol.  iii,  p.  496,  Ace,  vol.  xi.  p.  460,  &c.;  Fac- 
ciokiti,  Tiraboachi,  Nic  Comueuus  Papadopoli,  U» 
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ee. ;   Bayle,  Didionnaire^  s.  v,  Aockdoli  (Donat.) 
Aygyropyk.) 

18.  Barbucallus.     [Barbucallus.] 

19.  S.  Basilii  Discipulus,  sive  Obboibn- 
TiAB  FiLius.    [See  No.  28.] 

20.  Bsccus,  or  Veccus.     [Vbccus.] 

21.  BsssARiON  or  Bessario,  sometimes  Bbsa- 
RioN,  BissARiON,  BiSARioN,  or  BlZAR10N(Bl}<r<r»- 
pinov  or  Bi7(ra/>^ctfi',  or  ^iffffapiuov).,  in  Italian  Bbssari- 
ONB.  The  first  name  of  this  eminent  ecclesiastic  has 
been  the  subject  of  dispute :  he  is  commonly  men- 
tioned by  the  name  Bessarion  only :  some  have  pre- 
fixed the  name  of  Basilius,  others  (as  Panzer,  Anf 
notes  Typog,  Indices)  that  of  Nicolaus  ;  but  it  has 
been  shown  by  Bandini  (CWm^n/arttMcfe  VitaBe^ 
sarionis^  c.2)  upon  the  authority  of  the  cardinal  him- 
self, that  his  name  was  Joannes  or  John.  He  was  bom 
at  Trapezus,  or  Trebizond,  a.  D.  1395,  whether  of 
an  obscure  or  noble,  or  even  royal  family,  is  much 
disputed.  He  studied  at  Constantinople,  and  at- 
tended the  school  of  Georgius  Chrysococces  [Cury- 
80C0CCKS],  and  had  for  his  fellow-student  Francesco 
Filelfo  (Franciscus  Philelphus),  as  appears  from  a 
letter  of  Filelfo  dated  x.  Cal.  Feb.  1448.  (PhUel- 
phus,  Epislolae,  lib.  vi.  fol.  84,  ed.  Basil.  1506.) 
Having  embraced  a  monastic  life  in  the  order  of  St. 
Basil,  he  turned  his  attention  from  poetry  and  ora- 
tory, in  which  he  had  already  become  eminent,  to 
theology,  which  he  studied  under  two  of  the  most 
learned  metropolitans  of  the  Greek  church.  He 
also  studied  the  Platonic  philosophy  under  Geor- 
gius Pletho  or  Gemistus  [GbmistusJ,  for  whom  he 
ever  retained  the  greatest  reverence,  and  under 
whom  he  became  a  zealous  Platonist.  To  study 
under  Gemistus  he  withdrew  (apparently  about 
A.  D.  1416  or  1417)  into  the  Morea,  and  remained 
21  years  in  a  monastery  there,  except  when  en- 
gaged in  diplomatic  mi$tsions  for  the  emperors  of 
Constantinople  and  Trebizond. 

Bessarion  was  an  advocate  for  the  proposed 
union  of  the  two  churches,  the  Latin  and  the 
Greek,  and  was  one  of  those  who  urged  upon  the 
emperor  Joannes  Palaeologus  the  convocation  of  the 
general  council  for  the  purpose,  which  met  A.  D. 
1438  at  Ferrara,  and  from  thence  adjourned  to 
Florence.  He  had,  just  before  the  meeting  of  the 
council,  been  appointed  archbishop  of  Nicaea,  and 
appeared  as  one  of  the  managers  of  the  conference 
on  the  side  of  the  Greeks,  Mark,  archbishop  of 
Ephesus  [EuGRNicus  Marcus],  being  the  other. 
He  at  first  advocated,  on  the  points  of  difference 
between  the  two  churches,  the  opinions  generally 
entertained  by  the  Greeks,  but  was  soon  converted 
to  the  Latin  side,  either  from  honest  conviction,  as 
he  himself  affirmed,  or,  as  his  enemies  intimated,  in 
the  hope  of  receiving  honours  and  emoluments  from 
the  pope.  He  was  possibly  influenced  by  a  feeling 
of  jealousy  against  Mark  of  Ephesus,  his  coadjutor. 
Phranza  asserts  (il  1 7)  that  on  the  death  of  Joseph, 
patriarch  of  Constantinople  [Josbphus,  No.  7], 
during  the  sitting  of  the  council,  the  emperor  Joan- 
nes Palaeologus  and  the  council  elected  Bessarion 
to  succeed  him ;  but  Bessarion  probably  thought  that 
his  Latinist  predilections,  however  acceptable  to  the 
emperor,  would  not  recommend  him  to  his  country- 
men in  general,  and  declined  the  appointment.  He 
did  not,  however,  remain  in  Italy,  as  Phranza 
incorrectly  states,  but  returned  to  Constantinople 
soon  after  the  breaking  up  of  the  council.  He  waa^ 
however,  almost  immediately  induced  to  return  to 
Italy  by  the  intelligence  that  the  pope  had 
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ferred  on  him  (Dec  1439)  a  cardinal's  hat  This 
honour,  following  so  close  upon  his  embracing  the 
side  of  the  Latins,  and  the  &ct  that  the  pope  had 
previously  granted  him  an  annuity,  gave  colour  to 
the  report  that  his  change  had  not  been  wholly 
disinterested.  Body  rejects  the  story  of  his  elec- 
tion to  the  patriarchate,  but  his  arguments  are  not 
conrincing :  the  facts  urged  by  him  only  show  that 
the  patriarchate  was  vacant  at  the  dissolution  of  the 
council,  which  it  would  be  in  consequence  of  Bes- 
sarion^s  declining  it 

From  this  time  he  resided  ordinarily  at  Rome, 
where  his  house  became  the  resort  and  asylum  of 
men  of  letters.  Filelfo  (Philelphus),  Poggio  Fio- 
rentino,  Lorenzo  or  Lauren  tius  Valla,  Platina,  and 
others,  were  among  his  intimate  friends,  and  he 
was  the  patron  of  the  Greek  exiles,  Theodore 
Gaza,  George  of  Trebizond,  Argyropulus,  and 
others.  In  a.  o.  1449  he  was  appointed  by 
Nicolas  V.  bishop  of  Savina,  and  shortly  after- 
wards of  Froscati,  the  ancient  Tusculum.  About 
the  same  time  he  was  appointed  legate  of  Bo- 
logna :  he  retained  this  office  about  five  years,  and 
succeeded,  by  his  prudence  and  moderation,  in  re- 
storing the  tnmquillity  of  the  district  He  exerted 
himself  also  to  revive  the  former  splendour  of  the 
university,  which  had  much  decayed.  On  the 
death  of  Nicolas  V.  (a.d.  1455),  he  returned  to 
Aome,  to  the  great  grief  of  the  Bolognese  ;  and 
would  probably  have  been  chosen  to  the  vacant 
papacy  but  for  jealousy  of  his  Greek  origin  enter- 
tained by  a  few  of  the  cardinals.  Cardinal  Alfonso 
Borgia  was  therefore  chosen,  and  assumed  the  name 
of  Callistus  or  Calixtus  111.  During  the  papacy 
of  Callistus,  and  of  his  successor,  Pius  IL,  Bessarion 
was  very  earnest  in  rousing  the  princes  and  states 
of  Italy  to  defend  what  remained  of  the  Greek 
empire  after  the  fall  of  Constantinople.  Uc  visited 
Naples,  where  he  was  honounibly  received  by  the 
king,  Alfonso ;  and  attended  the  congress  of 
Mantua,  held  a.  d.  1458  or  1459,  soon  after  the 
election  of  pnpc  Pius  II.,  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
a  league  against  the  Turks,  lie  shortly  after 
visited  Geruiaiiy  as  papal  legate,  to  unite,  if  pos- 
sible, the  Gumians  and  Hungarians  in  a  league 
against  the  same  enemy;  but  his  efforts  on  all  these 
occasions  fiiiled  of  their  purpose,  and  he  returned  to 
Rome  before  the  end  of  1461.  In  1463  he  was 
appointed  by  the  pope  bibhop  of  Chalcis,  in  Negro^ 
ponte  (Euboea),  and  soon  after  titular  patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  in  which  character  he  addressed  an 
encyclical  letter  to  the  clergy  uf  his  patriarchate, 
in  which  he  exhorted  them  to  union  with  the  Latin 
church,  and  submission  to  the  papal  authority.  It 
is  remarkable  that  in  this  letter,  according  to  the 
version  of  Arcudio,  he  styled  himself  **  oecumenical 
patriarch,**  notwithstiuiding  the  umbrage  which  that 
ambitious  title  had  formerly  given  (See  Nos.  27, 
28,  Joannes  Cappauox,  1,  2)  to  the  Roman 
sec,  under  subjection  to  which  he  was  now  living. 
During  the  poutific^ite  of  Pius  he  was  made  dean 
of  the  Collide  of  Cardinals.  In  the  same  year, 
1463,  Bessarion  was  sent  as  legate  to  Venice,  to 
prevail  on  the  Venetians  to  unite  in  a  league  with 
the  pope  against  the  Turks.  His  efforts  on  this 
occasion  were  successful,  and  he  induced  the  Vene- 
tians to  tit  out  a  fleet,  in  which  he  returned  to 
Ancona,  just  in  time  to  attend  the  dying  bed  of  the 
pope,  Pius  II.,  and  the  election  of  his  successor, 
Paul  II.,  A.  D.  1464.  During  the  papacy  of  tlie 
latter  (1464—1471)  Bessarion  mingled  little  in  | 
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public  affiurs,  and  devoted  himself  to  fiteniy  pv^ 
suits.  About  the  end  of  1468  he  took  put  m  tlw 
solemn  reception  of  the  emperor  Frederic  IIL  at 
Rome. 

On  the  death  of  Paul  II.,  a.  d.  U7I,  Besnrioa 
was  again  near  being  elected  poft,  bat  jjealouj  or 
accident  prevented  it,  and  Francesco  della  RoWm 
was  chosen,  and  took  the  title  of  Siztns  lY.  Si» 
tus,  anxious  to  remove  Bessarion  from  Rome,  en- 
trusted to  him  the  legation  to  Louis  XL  of  Fruiee, 
that  he  might  effect  a  reconciliatiim  between  Loom 
and  the  Duke  of  Buig^mdy,  and  induce  them  to 
join  the  league  against  the  Torks.  Bessarion,  wko 
was  now  far  advanced  in  age,  and  af&icted  with  a 
disease  of  the  bladder,  was  anxioiii  to  decline  tha 
appointment,  but  the  pope  was  pressiog;  and  eariy 
in  the  spring  of  1472  ne  set  out  for  the  Nethei^ 
lands,  to  confer  with  the  Duke  of  Bnzgnndy.  Hia 
making  the  first  application  to  the  Dnke  ezcitad  tha 
jealousy  of  Louis,  and  Bessarion  &iled  in  hit  ob- 
ject Bessarion  died  at  Ravenna  18th  Nor.  U74ttift 
the  77th  year  of  his  age,  on  bis  return  from  Fianoe. 
His  body  was  conveyed  to  Rome,  and  buried  then 
in  a  tomb  which  he  had  prejpared  in  bis  lifetime^  in 
a  chapel  of  the  Basilica  of  the  Twelve  Apostlea,  tlia 
pope  himself  attending  his  funeral  obaeqniei.  The 
year  of  Bessarion 's  death  has  been  varioosly  stated, 
but  the  date  given  above  is  correct 

Bessnrion  was  held  in  great  respect  by  hit  eon- 
temporaries,  and  deservedly  so.  With  Uie  excep- 
tion of  his  opportune  conversion  at  Flocvnca,  m 
which,  after  all,  nothing  can  be  uiged  against  bim 
but  the  suspiciousness  which  attaches  to  eveiy  con- 
version occurring  at  a  convenient  time,  hia  caretr 
was  exempt  from  reproach.  He  supported,  by  efeiT 
exertion  that  his  position  allowed,  the  cause  of  h» 
fulling  country,  and  was  a  generons  patron  to  bia 
exiled  fellow-countrymen.  His  literary  Umm 
and  his  important  services  in  the  revival  of  daa> 
sical  literature,  entitle  him  to  the  gratitnde  of  snb- 
scquent  ages.  His  valuable  library  he  gave  in  hia 
lifetime  (a.  d.  1468)  to  the  library  of  St  Made, 
belonging  to  the  republic  of  Venice ;  and  it  vaa 
deposited  first  in  the  ducal  palace,  and  then  in  a 
building  erected  for  the  library,  of  which  the  I«tia 
and  Greek  MSS.  of  Bessarion  are  ammg  tha  moit 
precious  treasures. 

The  works  of  Bessarion  are  numrrons:  thej 
comprehend  original  works  and  translations  from 
Greek  into  LaUn.  Of  the  original  works  serenl 
exist  only  in  MS.  in  various  libraries,  especially  in 
that  of  St  Mark  at  Venice.  We  give  only  Ub 
published  works:  the  others  are  enumerated  by 
Bondini,  Hody,  Cave,  and  Fabricins.  I.  TaaoLO- 
uiCAL  Works:  1.  A^t,  Strmo;  a  discowaa  in 
honour  of  the  Council  of  Fexrara,  delivered  at  tka 
opening  of  the  council,  A.  d.  1438,  and  printed  in 
the  CottcUia  (voL  xiii.  coL  35,  &c.,  ed.  Lii>ba ;  tdL 
ix.  col.  27,  ed.  Hardouin  ;  vol.  31,  coL  495,  ftc.,ed« 
Mansi).  2.  Aoyfmrac6s  •/!  T9pi  hniv^mt  A^yst, 
OraHo  Do<pnalica,  sive  de  Unitme ;  called  also  Dt 
CompuHcHone  ( Panzer,  voL  viiL  p.  27 1 )  ;  deliver^ 
at  the  same  council  (coL  391,  &c.,  liubbe  ;  coL  98S» 
&c.,  Mansi).  3.  Dedamtio  cUiquorum  qwae  w  dkim 
Onitione  Doffmatica  conlmtntHr^  qmae  GraeeiB  m^ 
tissimcL,  Latiuia  u/nota  sunt,  written  in  Latin  and 
subjoined  to  the  preceding  oration.  4.  AdAUnmm 
Lascarim  Epistola^  de  Sitcd'un  Sjfiwdi  Ffonmtmm 
et  de  Processiome  Spiri/tu  Suudi,  The  Gndc 
original,  with  two  Latin  versions,  one  by  Bcshimi 
himself,  and  one  by  Pietro  AlcnduH  wni  poblkhaA 
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ill  the  Opuscuia  A  urea  Theoloffica  of  the  latter, 
Rome,  1649:  a  Latin  version  appears  in  the  Con- 
cilia  (col.  1227,  &c.,  Labbe).  5.  Episiola,  CcUko- 
lica  sive  Encydica  ad  Graecoa  Ecclesiae  CPolitanae 
ntbjedos  de  praettanda  Romanae  Ecclesiae  Obedir 
entiot  Synodique  Florentinae  Decretia  admittendtA,  et 
de  sua  in  Patriarcham  CPoiitanum  Eleclione,  This 
letter,  noticed  in  our  biographical  sketch,  was  also 
published  by  Arcudio  with  a  double  version,  one 
by  himself,  and  one  by  Bessarion.  A  Latin  ver- 
sion, apparently  of  this  letter,  as  it  is  entitled 
Episiola  ad  Graecos,  was  printed  with  a  version 
of  the  work  on  the  eucharist  mentioned  below  at 
Strasburg,  4to.  a.  d.  1513.  (Panzer,  vel.  vi.  62.)  A 
Latin  version  also  is  given  by  Raynald,  Annal.  Ec- 
clcsiast  ad  ann.  1463,  c.  IviiL  &c.  6.  Apdoffia 
adversus  Gregorium  Palamam  pro  Jo,  Vecciy  Patri- 
archal CPolitani  LVrro  adversus  Responsiones  Grae- 
corum  de  Processione  Sinriius  Sancti.  This  work, 
with  a  Latin  version,  was  published  by  Arcudio.  7* 
Responsio  ad  quatuor  Artptmenta  Afaiimi  Plantidae 
de  Processione  Spiritus  Sancti  ex  solo  Poire  :  pub- 
lished, with  a  Latin  version,  by  Arcudio.  8.  Grae- 
corum  Con/essio  de  Verbis  Consecrationis,  et  Transub- 
stantiatione.  A  Latin  version  of  this,  by  Niccolo 
Sagundino,  is  contained  in  the  Museum  Ikdicum  of 
Mabillon,  vol.  i.  part  iL  p.  243,  &c.  9.  De  Saneto 
EucJuiristiae  Mt/sierioy  et  quod  per  Verba  Domini 
maximefiat  Consccraiioy  contra  Afarcum  Ephesium  ; 
or,  De  Sacramento  Eucharist iue,  et  quibus  Verbis 
Christi  Corpus  confidatur.  A  Latin  version  of  this 
was  published,  as  we  have  noticed  above,  at  Stras- 
burg, A.  D.  1513;  and  also  at  Nuremburg,  a.  d. 
J 527.  (Panzer,  vol.  vii.  p.  473).  One  appears  in 
the  Bibliotheca  Pairum  (vol.  xxvi.  p.  787,  &c  ed. 
Lyon.  1677).  10.  De  ea  Parte  Evanyelii,  *  Si  eum 
volo  mafiere\  S[c.,  crtuUta  et  valde  iitilis  Disci'ptatio^ 
printed  with  the  DialfMje  of  Siilonius,  of  Vienna, 
4to.  Haguenau,  1532,  Panzer,  vol.  vii.  p.  109.  11. 
Ad  Paulum  II.  P.  M.  Epistola^  qua  suas  de  Pro- 
etsaione  Spiritus  Sancti  luciibrationcs  ci  ajffert  et 
dicat ;  and,  12.  Ad  Paulum  II.  P.  Af.  de  Errore 
Pafchaiis.  These  two  letters  are  inserted  in  the 
Laiina  et  lialica  D.  Marci  BUiliothoca  Codd.  AfSio- 
rum  per  Titulos  Digcsta^  of  Zanetti.  Fol.  Venice, 
174l,pp.  76, 196. 

II.  Philos<)phical  and  Miscellaneous 
Works:  13.  In  Ca/umniatorem  Plaionis^  LU)ri 
V, ;  a  reply  in  Latin  to  the  Comparationes  Phiioso- 
phorum  Platonis  et  Arisiotelis  of  George  of  Tre- 
bizond.  [Georgius  No.  48,  Trapezuntius.] 
Bessarion's  work  was  first  printed  at  Rome  by 
Sweynheym  and  Pannartz,  a.  d.  1469.  14.  Z^e 
Natura  et  Arte  a<l versus  eunilem  Trapezuntium. 
This  work,  written  some  time  before  the  pre- 
ceding, was  printed  with  it  as  a  sixth  book.  15. 
Ad  Plethonem  de  Quutuor  Quaesiionibus  Platonicis 
ICpistola  ;  written  in  Greek,  and  printed  with  a 
Latin  version  by  Reimar,  Leyden,  a.  d.  1722, 
from  a  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  16.  Ad 
AficJutelem  Ajiotiolium  et  Andronicum  Callistum 
Epistolae.  In  these  letters  he  severely  reprehends 
Apostolius  for  the  violent  atliick  which  he  had 
made  on  Theodore  Gaza,  and  commends  Callistus, 
who  had  replied  in  a  moderate  and  decent  manner 
to  the  attack  of  Apobtolius.  The  letters  of  Bes- 
sarion were  published  by  Boivin  in  his  Hisioria 
Academiae  Itrt/iac  Inscriptiofium,  vol.  ii.  p.  456. 
17.  Ad  iJrmetrium  et  Andronicum  Pleihonis  Filios, 
Epistn/a.  This  letter,  written  to  the  sons  of  George 
Gcmisius  after  their  father's  dcith,  was  published 
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by  Allatius  (Diatrita  de  Georgiis^  p.  392,  and 
De  CoHsertsu  Ecclesiae^  Occident,  et  Orient.^  lib.  iii. 
c.  iii.  p.  937.)  18.  Ad  Thomae  Palaeoloffi  Filiorum 
Paedagogum  Episiola.  Thomas  Palaeologot,  despot 
of  the  Morea,  and  brother  of  the  last  Byzantina 
Emperor,  Constantine  XIII.,  when  driven  oat  of 
the  Morea  by  the  Turks,  fled  with  his  wife  and 
children  to  Rome,  where  he  was  much  indebted  to 
the  good  offices  of  Bessarion,  who,  upon  his  death, 
continued  his  friendly  care  towards  his  orphan 
children.  The  letter  of  Be&aarion  was  printed  by 
Meursius,  with  the  Opusc-.la  of  Hesychius  of 
Miletus  [HxsYciiius,No.  9.],  Leyden,  a.  o.  1613. 
1 9.  Ad  Dueem  et  Senaium  Venetum  de  BibliotUeoae 
suae  Donatione  Episiola.  This  Latin  letter  it 
printed  in  the  Ilistoria  Rerum  Venetiarum  of  Jua- 
tiniani,  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  book.  20.  Afonodia 
in  Obitum  Afanuelis  Palaeologi  Imperaioris.  A 
Latin  version  of  this  Monody  by  Niccolo  Perotti 
is  given  in  the  Anncdes  Eodesiastid  of  Bzovios,  vol. 
xviii.  p.  72,  &c.  21.  Oraiionea  Quaiuor  ad  Jtalos, 
Three  of  these  oraUons,  designed  to  rouse  the  states 
and  princes  of  Western  Europe  against  the  Turks, 
were  published  at  Paris,  a.  o.  1471,  and  apparently 
a  second  time  in  a.  o.  1500  (Panzer,  vol.  ii.  p. 
332),  and  the  whole  four  in  the  second  volume  of 
the  Consuliationes  atque  Oraiiones  Turcicae  of  Ni- 
colas Reusner.  An  Italian  version,  we  know  not 
whether  of  the  three  or  four,  was  printed,  probably 
at  Venice,  a.d.  1471.  (Panzer,  voL  iii.  p.  80.)  22. 
Ad  Ludovicum  Franoorum  Regein  de  sua  Eiection6 
in  Legatum  ad  ipsum  et  Ducem  Burgundiae^  pub- 
lished in  the  SpicUegium  of  D'Ach^rj*,  vol.  iv.  Paris, 
1661.  23.  Various  Epistolae  and  Orationes^  in- 
cluding apparently  some  of  those  already  noticed, 
in  1  vol.  4to.,  without  note  of  place  or  year  of  pub- 
lication, but  known  to  have  been  printed  by  OuiL 
Fitchet,  Paris,  about  1470  or  1472.  (Panzer,  voL 
u.  p.271.) 

His  versions  into  Latin  were  of  the  following 
works  :  1.  Xenophontis  de  Didis  et  Fadis  SocraOsy 
Ubri  IV,  printed  in  various  editions  of  Xenophon, 
and  separately  in  4to,  at  Louvain,  a.  d.  1 533.  2. 
A  ristotelis  Afetap/tysicorum  Libri  XI V^  repeatedly 
printed.  3.  TheophrasU  AfetaphgsicOf  repeatedly 
printed,  subjoined  to  his  version  of  the  Afetaphj/sioa 
of  Aristotle.  4.  Basilii  Afagni  Oratio  in  illud 
^  Attende  tibi  ipsi;  *  et  Homilia  in  Chridi  Naialem, 
These  homilies  are  extant  only  in  MS.  The  ver- 
sions of  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus  are  contained, 
with  the  work  In  Calumniatorem  Piatoms^  in  a 
volume  published  by  Aldus,  Venice,  1516.  (Aloy- 
sius  Bandinius,  De  Vita  el  Rebus  Gestis  Bessarkmia 
Cardinal  is  Nicaeni  CommeniariuSj  4to,  Rome,  1777  ; 
Hody,  De  Graeds  lUmstribus  Linguae  Graecoa,  See, 
Instauratoribus ;  Boemer,  De  Doetia  Homimbua 
Graeds ;  Fabric.  Bibl.  Graee.  vol.  xu  p.  422,  See, ; 
Cave,  Hist.  LiiL  vol.  iL  Appendix  by  Oery  and 
Wharton,  pp.  138,  139  ;  Oudin,  Commeniar.  de 
Scriptor.  Ecdes.  vol.  iiL  coL  2411,  &c;  Niceron, 
Afimoiresy  vol.  xxi.  p.  1 29  ;  Ducas,  HiaL  Byxant 
c.  xxxL ;  Phranza,  Philelphus  EpistolaSf  Labbe 
Concilich,  Mansi  ConcUia,  II.  cc. ;  Panzer,  Annalea 
Typographici  {II.  ee.  and  vol.  ii.  p.  411,  vol.  viii. 
pp.  363,  434 ) ;  Laonicus  Chalcocondyles,  Hiatoria 
Turoarum,  vol.  vL  viii.  pp.  155,  228,  ed.  Paris,  pp. 
121, 17H,  ed.  Venice  ;  Nic.  Comnenus  Papadopoli, 
Hist.  Gifmnas.  Pataviui^  vol.  ii.  lib.  ii.  c.  8,  p.  1/1.) 

22.  Calbcas.     [Calbcas.] 

23.  Camatsrus.     [Camatbrur.] 

24.  Cambniata.    [Cambniatx.] 
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25.  Cananus.    [Cananus.] 

26.  Cantacuzbnus.  [Joannes  V.,  emperor 
See  above.] 

27.  Cappadox,  or  the  Cappadocian(I).  John 
the  Cappodocian  was  made  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople (he  was  the  second  patriarch  of  the  name  of 
John,  Chrysostom  being  John  I,)  a.  o.  517  or  518, 
a  short  time  before  the  death  of  the  aged  emperor 
Anastasius.  Of  his  previous  history  and  opinions 
we  have  little  or  no  information,  except  that  he 
was,  before  his  election  to  the  patriarchate,  a  pres- 
byter and  synccllus  of  Constantinople.  Subsequent 
events  rather  indicate  that  his  original  leaning 
was  to  the  opponents  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon : 
but  he  had  either  too  little  firmness  or  too  little 
principle  to  follow  out  steadily  the  inclination  of 
his  own  mind,  but  appears  to  have  been  in  a 
great  degree  the  tool  of  others.  On  the  death 
of  Anastasius  and  the  accession  of  Justin  I.  the 
orthodox  party  among  the  inhabitants  of  Constan- 
tinople raised  a  tumult,  and  compelled  John  to 
anathematize  Severus  of  Antioch,  and  to  insert  in 
the  diptychs  the  names  of  the  fathers  of  the  Council 
of  Chalcedon,  and  restore  to  them  those  of  the  pa- 
triarchs Euphemius  and  Maccdonius.  These  dip- 
|}'ch8  were  two  tables  of  ecclesiastical  dignitaries, 
one  containing  those  who  were  living,  and  the  other 
those  who  had  died,  in  the  peace  and  communion  of 
the  church,  so  that  insertion  was  a  virtual  declaration 
of  orthodoxy;  erasure,  of  heresy  or  schism.  These 
measures,  extorted  in  the  first  instance  by  popular 
Tiolence,  were  afterwards  wnctioned  by  a  s^oiod  of 
forty  bishops.  In  a.  o.  519  John,  at  the  desire 
and  almost  at  the  command  of  the  emperor  Justin, 
■ought  a  reconciliation  with  the  Western  church, 
from  which,  during  the  reign  of  Anastasius,  the 
Eastern  churches  had  been  disunited.  John  ac- 
cepted the  conditions  of  pope  HormiMlas,  and 
aniithemntized  the  opponents  of  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon,  erasing  from  the  diptychs  the  names  of 
Acacius,  Euphemius,  and  Macedonius,  three  of  his 
predecessors,  and  inserting  those  of  pnpi>s  Leo  I. 
and  Ilormisdas  himself.  Hormisdas,  on  this,  vmte 
a  coni^mtul.'itory  letter  to  John^  exhorting  him  to 
seek  to  bring  about  the  reconciliation  of  the  pa- 
triarchs of  Antioch  and  Alexandria  to  the  orthodox 
church.  John  the  Cappndocian  died  about  the  be- 
ginning or  middle  of  the  year  5*20,  as  appears  by 
a  letter  of  Hormisdas  to  his  successor,  Epiphanius. 

John  the  Cappmlocian  wrote  several  letters  or 
other  papers,  a  few  of  which  arc  still  extant.  Two 
short  letters  ('EiritTroAai),  one  to  Joannes  or  John, 
patriarch  of  Jertisaleni,  and  one  to  Pipiphanius, 
bishop  of  Tyre,  are  printed  in  Greek,  with  a  Latin 
version,  in  the  ConcUin^  among  the  documents  re- 
lating to  the  Council  of  Constantinople  in  a.d. 
.53(».  (Vol.  V.  col.  IH.>,  ed.  Labbe,  vol.  viii.  col. 
10()o — 1067,  ed.  Mansi.)  Four  Helationcs  or  Ja- 
hcUi  are  ext.int  only  in  a  Jjatin  version  among  the 
JCpUtoiac  of  ftoiki  llomii^das  in  the  Concilui,  (VoL 
iv.  col.  1472,  U86,  1491,  i:i*21,  ed.  Labbe;  vol. 
viii.  col.  4:i6,  451,  457,  488,  ed.  Mansi.) 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  two  short  Greek 
letters  adilressi^d  to  Eastern  prelates,  John  takes 
the  title  of  oiKov}i§viK6%  xarpidpxv^^  oecumenical, 
or  universal  patriarch,  and  is  bupposed  to  be  the 
first  that  assumed  this  ambitious  designation.  It 
is  n>markable,  however,  tliat  in  tho<»e  pieces  of  his, 
which  were  addressed  to  pope  Hormisdas,  and 
which  are  extant  only  in  the  Jjiiin  version,  the 
title  does  not  appear  ;  and  circumstances  are  not 
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wanting  to  lead  to  the  suipicioii  that  Iti  mtWBam 
in  the  Greek  epistles  is  owing  to  tha  mutake  of 
some  transcriber,  who  hai  confoiinded  thia  J<^ 
the  Cappadocian  with  the  subject  of  the  next  ar- 
ticle. It  is  certainly  remarkable  that  the  title,  if 
assumed,  should  have  incurred  no  rebuke  from  tits 
jealousy  of  the  popes,  not  to  speak  of  the  other 
patriarchs  equal  in  dignity  to  John ;  or  that»  if 
once  assumed,  it  should  have  been  dropped  aguiiv 
which  it  must  have  been,  since  the  emptoyment  of 
it  by  the  younger  John  of  Cappadocia,  many  yean 
after,  was  violently  opposed  by  pope  Qngotj  I.  aa 
an  unauthorized  assumption.  [Joannss  Capta- 
oox,  2.]  We  may  conjecture,  perhaps,  that  it  was 
assumed  by  the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople  withf 
out  opposition  from  their  fellow-prelates  in  the 
East  during  the  schism  of  the  Eastern  and  Weateni 
churches,  and  quietly  dropped  on  the  tenninatioii 
of  the  schism,  that  it  might  not  prevent  the  re- 
establishment  of  friendly  relations.  (Theophanea, 
Chronog,  pp.  140—142,  ed.  Paris,  pp.  112,  IIS, 
ed.  Venice,  pp.  253 — 256,  ed.  Bonn  ;  Caye,  iiitL 
Lilt.  voL  I  p.  503  ;  Fabric  BUd,  Or,  voL  xL  pb  99.) 

28.  CAPPADOx,or  the  Cappadocian  (2),  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople,  known  bj  the  ramama 
Nestbttta  (i^(rrcvTi|$),  or  Juitnatok,  the 
Faster.  He  is  Joannes  IV.  in  the  list  of  the 
patriarchs  of  Constantinople.  He  was  a  deacon  of 
the  great  church  at  Constantinople,  and  socoeeded 
F.utyehius  [Eutvchius]  in  the  patriarehate  a.  d. 
582,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Tiberius  II.  la 
a  council  held  at  Constantinople  a.  d.  589,  fw.  the 
examination  of  certain  chai^ges  against  Gregoty, 
patriarch  of  Antioch  [GRRGOHiirR,occlesiasticarand 
literary.  No.  5  ;  Evagkius,  No.  8],  John  asmmed 
the  title  of  universal  patriarch  (olxov/Acimr^t  vsrrpi- 
dpxyis\  or  perhaps  resumed  it  after  it  had  fiUlen 
into  disuse.  [See  above.  No.  27.]  Upon  the  in- 
telligence of  this  reaching  the  pope,  Pehigins  IL, 
he  protested  against  it  most  loudly,  and  annulled 
the  acts  of  the  council  as  informal.  A  letter  written 
in  the  most  vehement  manner  by  Pelagins  to  the 
Eastern  bishops  who  had  been  present  in  the 
council,  appears  among  his  Epidoiae  in  the  Oxs- 
cUia  (Kp.  viii.  vol.  v.  col.  948,  ed.  Labbe,  vol.  ix. 
col.  900,  ed.  Mansi) ;  but  some  doubt  has  been 
cast  on  its  genuineness.  Gregory  I.,  or  the  Grrat, 
who  (in  A.  D.  590)  succeeded  Pelagins,  waa 
equally  earnest  in  his  opposition,  and  wrote  lo 
the  emperor  Maurice  and  to  the  patriarchs  of  Alex- 
andria and  Antioch,  and  to  John  himself,  to  protest 
against  it.  (Gregorius  Papa,  Epiftolae,  lib.  iv.  epw 
3?,  36,  38,  39,  apud  Concilia^  vol  t.  coL  1181, 
&c.,  ed.  Labbe,  vol.  x.  col.  1206,  &c.,  ed.  Mansi.) 
John,  however,  retained  the  title  probably  tiO 
hiit  death  (about  A.  D.  596);  and  fat  from  being 
odious  to  the  Greek  Christians,  wai  and  it  re- 
verenced by  them  as  a  saint. 

John  of  Cappadocia  wrote :    1.  "AacoXov^Ca  ool 
rd^is    M    i^ofioXoyoufUymy    ffwrayuaxi^  (base 
queniia  et  Ordo  erpa  cos  qvi  pecenta  comfitatbtr 
olmcrranda;    called    by  Cave  IjiMltu  J*iMmitenH 
a/is,  and  by  Allatius,  Prajris  Gratcis  praeser^pta  m 
ctifi/essione  perapitnda*     This  woric,  there  is  erery 
reason  to  conclude,  has  been  much  interpdated: 
and  Oudin  {De  Scriptor,  Ecdes,  vol.  L  eoL  1473t 
seq.)  affirms  is  altogether  the  prodoction  of  a  later 
age.     It  is  given  by  Morinus  in  the  Afptmim 
(pp.  77 — 90)  to  his  work,  G»mmem(antu  tliaUmtm 
de  JhnnjJina  in  Admviistratiome  Sacrmmemli  Pkitm 
U'utioi',  fol.  Paris,  1651.     2.  fi^yos  vp^t  r^  /rfJIt- 
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Xovra  i^ayoptvircu  r6v  tavrov  irvtufJutriKdv  xaripa. 
Ad  eoa  qui  Peecatorum  Confessionem  Patri  auo 
SpirituaU  edUuri  sunt  Sermo  ;  also  given  by  Mori- 
Dua  (pp.  91 — 97).  But  Morinus  himself  doubts 
the  genuineness  of  this  work,  and  Oudin  {I.  e.)  de- 
nies it  altogether.  3.  TltpX  fieroMolas  irctl  iyKpa- 
Tfias  Kol  xapBtvias  \6yos^  Sermo  de  Poenitentia, 
Coniitteniia^  et  Virginitate.  This  discourse  is  in 
•ome  MSS.  ascribed  to  Chrysostom,  and  is  printed 
in  the  editions  of  his  works  by  Morell,  toI.  i.  p. 
809,  and  Savil,  vol.  vii.  p.  641.  4.  A6yo%  irtpX 
f^uiawpixprrjrtiv  koI  ^€vioiiiaaK<i\utP  K(d  dB4utf 
oiptTiKAify  KoX  xffl  (TrjfAUtaif  Ttjs  ffvyrtKflas  rov 
alSvot  toiJtov,  Sermo  de  Pseudoprophetis  et  faUia 
DodorAus  et  impiis  Haereticis,  et  de  Sigma  Consum- 
mationis  hujus  SaeculL  This  discourse,  which  is 
ascribed  in  some  MSS.  to  Chrysostom,  and  printed 
in  some  editions  of  his  works  (vol.  vii.  p.  221,  ed. 
SaviL,  who,  however,  regards  it  as  spurious,  vol 
TiiL  ed.  Montfaucon,  in  Spuriis,  p.  72,  or  p.  701  in 
the  reprint  of  Montfaucon^'s  edition,  Paris,  1836),  is 
by  Vossius,  Petavius,  Cave,  and  Asseniani  ascribed 
to  John  of  Cappadocia.  5.  De  Sacramento  Baptis- 
matis  ad  Leandrum  Hispalensem.  This  work, 
mentioned  by  Isidore  of  Seville  (De  Scriptorib, 
EccUa.  c  26),  is  lost:  it  contained  only  a  collection 
of  passages  from  older  writers  on  the  subject  of 
trine  immersion.  6.  J^istoiarum  ad  diversos  Li- 
ber. This  work,  which  is  mentioned  by  Trithe- 
mius  (De  Ecdesiasiicia  Scriploribua^  c.  224),  is  also 
lost.  7.  Praecepta  ad  MonacJium  quendam^  extant 
in  MS.  in  the  Vatican  Library  at  Rome,  and  in  the 
King*B  Library  at  Paris.  8.  naf)077«Aieu  Zia- 
^opoi  ro7s  Tlurrois,  Admonitionea  Diveraae  ad 
Fidelea, 

Beside  the  above  writings,  there  is  reason  to 
think  that  John  of  Cappadocia  is  the  author  of  a 
Katfovdpiop^  Canonarium^  describing  the  various 
depraved  affections  of  the  mind  and  the  penance 
suitable  to  each,  given  by  Morinus  (ibid.  pp.  101 
— 117).  The  work  is  in  some  MSS.  entitled 
*la0dyrov  fioyaxov  koI  ZiukSvov,  fjuxBi/JTOv  rov  fi9yd- 
\ov  Ba<riA«^v,  oJhivos  vi  hruvvfila  TtKvov  Twoucoiis 
Kayo>t(f)toy,  Joannis  Monachi  et  diaconij  discipuli 
magna  Basilii,  cui  cognomentum  eat  Obedieniiae 
Ptlitia^  Canonarium  :  and  some  writers,  as  Morinus, 
Allatius,  and  Fabricius,  distinguish  this  '^  Joannes, 
Discipulus  Magni  Basilii  et  Obedientiae  Filius,^* 
from  our  John,  but  Assemani  has  shown  that  there 
ia  every  reason  to  identify  them.  Natalis  Alex- 
ander (Saec.  z.  and  xi.  pars  iii.  p.  571,  apud  Fa- 
bric. DitiL  Gr.  voL  i.  p.  699,  not.  xx.)  ascribes  to 
John  of  Cappadocia  the  Epistola  ad  Caeaarium 
Monachumy  ascribed  by  others  to  Chrysostom,  and 
celebrated  for  the  testimony  against  transubstan- 
tiation  contained  in  it :  but  bis  opinion  appears  to 
have  been  approved  by  few.  (Cave,  Hiat.  LitL 
▼ol  i.  p.  541 ;  Fabric.  BibL  Gr.  vol.  xi.  p.  108,&c; 
Morinus,  U.  cc.  ;  Assemani,  Biblioth,  Juria  Orien- 
kdiay  voL  iii.  pp.  479 — 542.) 

29.  Carpathius.  [Carpathius.] 

30.  Cassianus.  [Cassianus.] 

31.  Charax  (Xipo^),  a  Greek  grammarian  of 
unknown  date,  author  of  a  little  treatise  on  the 
Enclitics,  commonly  but  erroneously  entitled  IIc^ 
Twr  hfKKtvofiivtav.  It  was  first  published  in  the 
collection  of  grammatical  treatises  entitled  The- 
rnturua  Comucopiae  et  f/orti  Adonidia^  printed  by 
Aldus,  fol.  Venice,  1 496.  fo.  226,  &c. :  and  was 
again  given  among  the  pieces  subjoined  to  the 
Dietitmarium  O'raecum^  printed  by  Aldus,  foL  Ve- 
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nice,  1524,  and  among  those  subjoined  to  that 
printed  by  Melchior  Sessa  and  Petrus  de  Ravanis, 
fol.  Venice,  1525.  Yet,  notwithstanding  these 
three  editions,  it  is  described  in  the  catalogue  of 
MSS.  in  theKing*s  Library  at  Paris,  aa  ''ineditui** ; 
and  was  given,  as  if  for  the  first  time,  by  Iriarte 
in  the  Regiae  BiUiotkeeae  Matritetma  Codicea  Graed 
MSS,  vol.  i.  p.  316,  &c.  There  ia  another  treatise 
of  Joannes  Charax,  De  Orthograpftia^  extant  in 
MS.  Harles  expresses  his  uncertainty  whether 
the  work  printed  by  Aldus  was  the  same  as  that 
given  by  Iriarte  ;  but  a  comparison  of  the  two 
shows  their  identity.  Uesner  inspects  that  the 
work  IIcpl  ZuxXiicTuy,  printed  in  the  Theaaurua 
Comucopiae  of  Aldus,  and  usually  ascribed  to 
Joannes  Philoponus  [Philoponus],  is  by  Joannes 
Charax. 

32.  Chrysoloras.  [Chrysoloras.] 

33.  Chrysostomus.  [Chrysostom us.] 

34.    CiNNAMUS.    [CiNNAMUS.] 

35.  Of  Citrus  (now  Kitro  or  Kidros),  in  Mace- 
donia, the  ancient  Pydna.  Joannes  was  bishop  of 
Citrus  about  A.  d.  1200.  He  wrote  'Axoirpkrcif 
irp6i  KuvaravriPov  'Apxi*ifi<TKOTo»  Avfipaxiov  rdtf 
KaSdfftXay,  Reaponaa  ad  Conatantinum  CabaaUum^ 
A  rchiepiscopum  Dyrrackii,  of  which  sixteen  answers, 
with  the  questions  prefixed,  are  given  with  a  Latin 
version  in  the  Jua  Graeco-Romanum  of  Lean- 
clavius  (fol.  Frankfort,  1596),  lib.  t.  p.  323.  A 
larger  portion  of  the  Reaponaa  is  given  in  the  Sy- 
noptia  Juria  Graeci  of  Thomas  Diplouaticius  (Diplo- 
vatixio).  Several  MSS.  of  the  Reaponaa  contain 
twenty-four  answers,  others  thirty- two  ;  and  Nic. 
Comnenus  Papadopoli,  citing  the  work  in  his  Prae- 
notionea  Myatagogioae,  speaks  of  a  hundred.  In  one 
MS.  Joannes  of  Citrus  has  the  surname  of  Dalas- 
sinus.  Allatius,  in  his  De  Conaenauy  and  Contra 
HoUingerum^  quotes  a  work  of  Joannes  of  Citrus, 
De  Conauetudinibua  et  Dogmatibua  Laiinorum,  (Fi^ 
brie.  BibL  Gr.  vol.  xi.  pp.  341,  590  ;  Cave,  HiaL 
Litt.  vol.  iL  p.  279.) 

36.  Climacus.     [Climacus.] 

37.  cobidas.     [cobidas.] 

38.  Of  Constantinople,  I.     [See  No.  27.] 

39.  Of  Constantinople,  2.  [See  below,  Jo- 
annes, Juriata^  No.  3.] 

40.  Of  Constantinople,  3.     [See  No.  28.] 

41.  Of  Constantinople,  4.  or  Joannes  VI.  in 
the  list  of  patriarchs  of  that  city.  He  was  appointed 
patriarch  by  the  Emperor  Philippicus  Iteirdanes, 
A.  o.  712,  on  account  of  his  agreement  with  that 
emperor  in  his  monothelite  opinions,  and  in  re- 
jecting the  authority  of  the  sixth  oecumenical  (third 
Constantinopolitan)  counciL  Cyrus,  the  predecessor 
of  Joannes,  was  deposed  to  make  way  for  him. 
According  to  Cave,  Joannes  was  deposed  not  long 
after  his  elevation,  in  consequence  apparently  of  the 
deposition  of  his  patron  Philippicus,  and  the  eleva- 
tion of  Artemius  or  Anastasius  II.  Theophaaes 
does  not  notice  the  fate  of  Joannes,  bat  records 
the  elevation  of  his  successor  Oennanus,  metropo- 
litan of  Cysicus,  to  the  patriarchate  of  Constan- 
tinople, A.  D.  715.  Joannes  wrote  *EirurroXi|  irp6t 
Ktoyarayrirov  r6»  dyuheeroif  vcCiray  'Pd/viis  ifaroXo- 
Trronf,  Epiatola  ad  OomdamiimumSimetittimmm  Pth 
pam  Romanum  Apologetioa^  in  which  he  defends  cer- 
tain transactions  of  the  reign  of  Philippicas.  This 
letter  is  published  in  the  ComdUa  (voL  vi  coL 
1407,  ed.  Labbe ;  voL  zii.  coL  198,  ed.  Mansi). 
It  had  previously  been  nablished  in  the  Amdotnmm 
Novum  of  Combefis,  toL  iL  p.  211.   (Fabric  iMNL 
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Oraec.  vol.  zi.  p.  152  ;  Cave,  Hiat.  Lilt.  vol.  i.  p^ 
619.) 
42.  Of  Constantinople,  5.     [Camatxrus.] 

43.    Of  CONMPANTINOPLB,   6.       [CaLKCAS.] 

44.  Of  CONSTANTINOPLE,  7.  A  JoanDOB  Con- 
■tantinopolitanus,  of  whom  nothing  further  isknown, 
was  the  compiler  of  the  first  part  of  that  divit>ion  of 
the  Coiiecianfa  of  Constantine  Porphyropfpnitus, 
which  bears  the  title  Utpl  npta€*i£v^  De  Lepaiio- 
nilnu.  This  firHt  part  was  puhlished  by  Fulvius 
Ursinus,  4to.  Antwerp,  1.5H2,  with  notes  ;  it  was 
entitled  *E«c  riiu  VloKx^iov  rut/  Mc7aAoiro\lTOv 
4K€o\aX  vtpi  Tpctr^ctwv,  with  an  addition  to  the 
title,  printed  on  the  back,  in  Lntin,  Fragmenta  tjt 
Uistoriia  quae  no*  cjctani  Dionjfsii  Hafirunassci, 
Diodori  Siculif  Appiani  Alesntndrini^  Dionj/a  Cussii 
Nicotic  de  Ijeyativnibus ;  Dionys  Lib,  Ixjrix.  et  Ijejrx. 
imperfectuM.  EmendationeB  in  Polybiunt,  This 
copious  title  enumerates  the  contents  of  the  work, 
and  indicates  their  value.  (Ursinus,  Prcui/atw  ; 
Fabric  BiU.  Gr.  vol.  viii.  p.  7.) 

45.  CUBIDIUS.       [COBIDAR.] 

46.  CucuzBLES  {KovKovfeKrit  or  Kovirov^Ai}), 
a  Greek  musical  composer  of  the  later  Dyzantine 
period.  Fabricias  says  he  was  a  bishop  of  Kuchaita 
or  Euchaitae  [sec  No.  58];  but  we  do  not  know  the 
authority  for  this  assertion,  and  doubt  its  correct- 
ness. Various  MSS.  of  his  musical  comjwMtions 
are  extant,  in  some  of  which  he  it>  desi|niated  Himply 
6  lAoitTTu^  maffutt^r,  in  others  that  deHic^nation  is 
prefixed  to  his  name.  Part  of  one  of  his  pieces  is 
given  in  an  engraved  plate  to  Martin  Oerbert^s 
work  De  Comtu  et  A/utica  Sacra^  vol.  i.  p.  5U7 ; 

and  there  is  a  notice  of  him  in  vol.  ii.  p.  7,  of  the 
lame  work.  Joannes  Cucuzelcs  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  Joasaph  Cucuzeles,  another  Greek  musical 
composer,  of  less  reputation  apparently,  than  Jo- 
annes. (Fabric.  BiU.  Grace,  vol.  iii.  p.  653  ;  Ger- 
bert,  /.  e.) 

47.  CUROPALATA.      [Sc\'LITZE».] 

48.  Cyparissk>ta  (Kirwapura-Korri^),  sumamcd 
Sapiens  or  the  Wise,  an  ecclesiastical  writer,  who 
lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fourteenth  ccnturv,  not 
in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth,  as  ermneouslv  stated 
by  Labbe  in  his  C/ironoioffia  Iirevi$  Ecclesiatticorum 
Scriptorum.  From  indications  in  his  own  works 
they  were,  some  of  them  at  least,  writti'n  after  the 

year  135.9.  Cyparissiota  was  an  opponent  of 
Gregory  Palamaa  [Palascas]  and  his  followers 
(the  believers  in  the  light  of  Mount  Thabor), 
and  his  principal  publications  had  reference  to 
that  controversy.  They  compose  a  series  of  five 
treatises  ;  but  only  tho  first  and  fourth  books  of  the 
first  treatise  of  the  lieries,  Palamiticarum  TraNt- 
grenionum  Lihri  /T,  have  been  published.  They 
appeared,  with  a  Latin  version,  in  tlio  Aucianum 
Notutmwn  of  Coinb^'fis  (Pars  ii.  pp.  60 — 105), 
and  the  Latin  version  was  ffivon  in  the  JJiMiothtva 
PiUrutn  (vol.  ixi.  p.  47<>,  ^c,  ed.  Lyon.  1677). 
Cyparissiota  wrote  al  so  "EfcPco-ii  aroixtuairjs  (n^atafp 
d90\oyiKcov^  Eapositio  MuUriarum.  eoruK  tfimr  de 
J>eo  a  Theoloj/u  dicuntur.  The  work  is  divided 
into  a  hundred  chapters  which  arc  arrangc<l  in  ten 
DeoatUa  or  portions  of  tcu  diapters  each,  from 
which  arrangement  the  work  is  sometimes  referred 
to  by  the  simple  title  of  Dtvadet.  A  I^^tin  version 
of  it  by  Franciscus  Turrianus  wa»  published  at 
Home  in  4to,  1581  ;  and  was  reprinted  in  the 
BiUiotheca  Patrum  (vol.  xxi.  1177,  fee).  ((.'oml)efiB, 
Auctar.  iVorw/m.  pars  ii.  p.  105  ;  Falirtc  JJ'd/.  O'r. 
ToL  xi.  p.  507  ;  Cave,  Hint,  Lilt.  vol.  ii  Appendix 
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by  Gery  and  Wharton,  p.  65 ;  Ondin,  De  Serip' 
ioribua  H  Scriptis  Eedeticutieit,  vol.  iii.  eoL  1062.) 

49.  DAMAflCENL*g.      [DaMAKINITS.] 

50.  DiAcRiKOMBNUfL     [See  No.  2.] 

51.  DiACONUs  et  Uhbtor  (AkfiroMt  nl  "P^ 
T«p),  deacon  of  the  great  church  (St.  Sophia) 
at  Constantinople,  about  the  end  of  the  ninth  en- 
tury.  He  wrote  AAyos  cir  t^  0tov  roi  ir  iylm» 
Tarp6t  iHfimtf  *IcMn^  roO  AfUwypAipou,  VUa  S.  «IS»- 
fephi  Hymuopniphi ;  published  in  the  Acta  SbikI». 
rum,  Aprilis  (a.  d.  iii.),  vol  i. ;  a  Latin  Termm 
being  given  in  the  body  of  the  woric,  with  a  lenmod 
CommentariuM  Praeviut  at  p.  266,  Ac,  and  the 
original  in  the  Appendix,  p.  xxxir.  Allatiiu  {Dm 
pMillis  c  a-jtx  )  cites  another  work  of  this  wriler 
entitled  T(s  6  trmwis  r^  6c^  riie  wpeinis  rmS  dvSp^ 
TOO  vAatTfws,  K.  r.  \.,  Quid  eet  Ctmadium  Dri  im 
prima  Ilominis  Formatione,  S^e.  The  designatioa 
Joannes  Diaconns  is  common  to  several  mediaeiral 
writers ;  as  Joannes  Galeiius  or  Pediasinua,  Joannce 
Hypatnt,  Joannes  deacon  of  Rome  (who  eonet 
not  within  our  limits  as  to  time),  and  Joannes 
Diaconus,  a  contemporary  and  correspondent  of 
Geoi>^  of  Trebizond.  [  Gboroii'8,  No.  48.]  (  Aiim 
Sanctorum^  I.  c  :  Fabric.  BiU.  Gr.  vol.  x.  p.  264, 
vol.  xi.  p.  654 ;  Cave,  l/irt.  Litt.  vol.  ii.  Dietrrtatia  I, 
p.  1 1 ;  Oudin,  De  Scriptorilue  et  Seripiia  EceUmF- 
(uticia^  vol.  ii.  coL  335.) 

52.  DoXIPATOR,  or  DOXOPATOR.  [DoXTPATOm.] 

53.  Drunuarii;s,  or  Drunoarlas,  or  of  Druv- 
QARIA  (Montfaucon  gives  the  name  *lMinn|t  TJjt 
ApuuTTopfos,  and  expressly  observes  that  it  ia  to 
in  the  AIS.),  a  contemporary  of  Cyril  of  Alexandria 
[Cyrillus],  and  p^Jbably  one  c^  his  cleigj.  At 
the  instigation  of  Cyril  he  undertook  a  com- 
mentary on  Isaiah,  which  is  extant  in  MS.  The 
Up6\Qrfoi,  Prttefaiio,  is  given  by  Mont&neon  in 
his  iVora  Cui/ectio  I*airum^  vol.  ii.  p.  350.  and  by 
Fabricius,  Bibl.  Grueo.  vol.  viiL  p.  663.  FabricsQi, 
in  giving  the  author^s  name,  omits  the  article  bcfen 
Affovyyapitts,  (Montfaucoiu  Fabricius,  il  re.) 

54.  Of  Egypt.   [See  Nos.  3,  5,  16.] 

55.  KLEBMOhYNARiua  the  Almonbr*  patiiapA 
of  Alexandria  early  in  the  seventh  eentniy.  He 
was  appointed  to  the  patriarchate  in  a.  D.  606*  or, 
according  to  some  of  our  authorities,  in  A.  D.  609  ; 
and  was  dead  in  or  before  a.  D.  616.  Gardiaci; 
bishop  of  Winchester,  ascribed  to  Joannes  Eleemo- 
synarius  the  celebrated  Epialoki  ad  Ouvarian, 
which  is  by  most  Protestant  critics,  and  bj  ■one 
Roman  Catholics,  ascribed  to  Chrysostoni  ;  and 
which  is  appealed  to  as  containing  a  clear  dedaiation 
against  the  doctrine  of  transubsUintiation.  Tba 
eminence  of  .Joannes  is  evidenced  by  the  &et  tkit 
three  biographical  accounts  of  him  were  written;  oMb 
not  nowextint,  by  Joannes  Mosehus  [MoeCHVa]  tad 
Sophronius ;  and  a  second  by  Leontius,  bisk(^  ol 
Neapolis  in  Cyprus,  of  which  a  Latin  version,  mada 
in  tho  ninth  century  by  Anastasius  Oibliothecariat* 
has  been  repe^itedly  printed.  It  is  given,  witk  a 
Commentanua  Pnuriua^  in  the  Atta  Samotomm  of 
the  Bollandists  {Januar,  23.  vol.  ii.  p.  495).  The 
third  life  is  either  by  Syuieon  Metaphrastea,  or  by 
some  older  On^ek  writer:  a  Lsitin  version  of  it,  hjf 
GentianuA  llervetns  was  published  by  Aloysina 
Lippomani  (De  Vitis  Satutormm^  a.  d.  12*  AoMfN4.)i 
by  Surius  {De  ProLatia  Sanctorum  FHia^  a,  d.  2S 
JauMur.),  and  in  the  Acta  ^itictorum  of  the  Bet 
landists  (ut  supra).  ( Fabric  JiiU.  Gr.  vol.  i.  pb  610^ 
note  XX. ;  vol  viii.  p.  3*2*2,  vol.  x.  p.  26*2.) 

56.  Of  Epiphanria  in  Syria,  a  ByiandiM  Ju*- 
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tomii,  «  ho  flourished  toward  the  close  of  the  sixth 
century.  Eragrius  Scholasticus,  the  ecclesiastical 
historian  (//.  E.  v.  14,  sub  fin.),  speaks  of  him  as 
his  kinsman  and  townsman.  Vossins,  misled  by 
the  latter  expression  of  Evagrius,  has  considered 
Joannes  as  n  native  of  Antioch  instead  of  Epi- 
phaneio.  He  wrote  a  history  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Byxantine  Empire,  from  the  latter  part  of  the  reign 
of  Justinian  to  the  restoration  of  the  Persian  king 
Chosroes  or  Khosru  II.  by  the  Byzantine  emperor 
Maurice.  Evagrius  siiys  the  history  had  not  been 
published  at  the  time  his  own  work  was  written 
▲.  D.  593  or  594  [see  Evaurils,  No.  3.].  The 
kifttory  of  Joannes  has  never  been  published  ;  a 
MS.  of  it,  the  only  one  known,  is  said  to  be  in  the 
library  at  Ileidelborg.  Joannes  of  Epiphaneia  is 
sometimes  improperly  confounded  with  another 
writer,  Joannes  Rhetor  [See  below.  No.  105 J,  who 
wrote  a  hisiorj'  of  the  times  of  Theodosius  II., 
Marcian,  Leo,  and  Zcno,  and  who  is  repeatedly 
quoted  by  Evsigrius.  ( Valesius,  Not.  ad  Evagr, 
H.  E.  i.  16 ;  Cave,  ///><.  Litt.  vol.  i.  p.  546  ;  Vossius, 
De  llistoricia  (iraecus^  iv.  20,  sub  fin.) 

57.  EpiPHANii  DisciPULua.  A  spurious  life  of 
Epiphanius  of  Constanti<i  (or  Salamis ),  in  Cyprus 
[Epiphanius], of  which  a  Latin  version  was  printed 
by  Aloysius  Lipomanus  (  De  Vilui  Sanctorum  ),  and 
Surius  {De  Probatia  Sinctorum  VitU)^  and  both 
the  Greek  original  and  a  Latin  version  by  Petavius, 
professes  to  be  written  in  great  part  durijig  the  life  of 
Epiphanius,  by  Joannes,  a  disciple  of  the  Saint. 
Joannes  however,  is  represented  as  having  died 
before  the  subject  of  his  memoir,  which  was  finished 
by  another  person.  The  piece  was  rejected  by  the 
Bollandists  as  worthless.  (Papebroche,  in  the 
Acta  Sanctorum^  Afaii  12,  vol.  iii.  p.  37.) 

58.  Of  EucHAiTA  or  Euchaitae  or  Eucha.nia, 
m  city  of  Heleno-Pontus,  which  had  received  not 
long  before  (i.  e.  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Joannes 
Zimisces)  the  name  of  Theodoropolis  ;  it  was  not 
far  from  Amasia.  Joannes  was  archbishop  of  Eu* 
chaita  (MrrrpowoKirrjs  EvxotTuv)^  and  lived  in  the 
time  of  the  emperor  Constantine  X.  Monomachus 
(A.  P.  1042 — 1054),  but  nothing  further  is  known 
of  him.  He  was  surnanied  Mauropi's,  MavpSwovSy 
i.  e.  ^  Blackfoot." 

He  wrote  a  iiumbtT  of  iambic  poems,  sermons, 
and  letters.  A  volume  of  his  poems  was  published 
by  Matthew  Bust,  4to.,  Eton,  1610:  the  poems 
occupy  only  about  73  pp.  small  4to.,  and  were  pro- 
bably written  on  occasion  of  the  chuR-h  fcbtivals, 
as  they  are  commemorative  of  the  incidents  of  the 
life  of  Christ,  or  of  the  Saints.  An  CjJJicium^  or 
ritual  service,  composed  by  him,  and  containing 
three  Canones  or  hymns,  is  given  by  Nicolaus  liay- 
aeus  in  his  dissertation  Dc  Acolouthia  Officii  Ca- 
nomcu,  prefixed  to  the  A£ta  Sanctorum,  Junii^  voL 
ii.  Joannes  wrote  also  Vita  S  [htrotliei  Junioris, 
given  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum^  Junii^  voL  i.  p.  605, 
&c  Various  Sennons  for  the  Church  Festivals, 
and  other  works  of  his,  are  extant  in  MS.  (Fabric. 
Bihl.  Or.  vol.  viii.  pp.  30!J,  627,  tV:c.,  vol.  x.  pp.  221, 
226,  vol.  xi.  p.  79  ;  Cave,  Uist.  Litt.  vol.  ii.  p. 
139  ;  Oudin,  De  Scriptor.  et  Scriptis  Kccleg.  vol.  ii. 
col.  606  ;  Ada  Sanctorum,  U.  cc. ;  Bust,  Carmina 
Joannii  Euchnilensvi.) 

59.  El'o«nicls.  This  name  is  sometimes  given 
to  Joannes  the  Deacon  and  Rhetorician.  [See  above 
No.  51.] 

60.  EuoBMcus  (KvytviKos)  was  deacon  and 
nomophylax   of  the   great   church   at   Constanti- 
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nople,  and  brother  to  the  celebrated  Marcus  ofP 
Mark  Eugenicus,  archbishop  of  Ephesas,  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Greeks  at  the  councils  of  Fcr- 
rara  and  Florence  (a.  d.  1438—39).  [EuGV- 
NIC  us,  M.]  Joannes  also  attended  the  council,  and 
embraced  the  same  side  as  his  brother.  He  attempted 
to  leave  Italy  during  its  session,  but  was  brought 
back.  He  wrote:  1.  An  imbic  poem  of  25  lines, 
Eis  fiKdva  TOO  fityd\ov  Xpv<rocr6nov,  In  imagmem 
muffni  Chrysosiomi.  2.  An  iambic  tetrastich,  E(f 
irayayidptov.  In  Panagiarium.  8.  Tlpo6*vpia,  Prue- 
fatio,  i.  e.  to  the  Aethiopica  of  Heliodorus.  [Heli- 
ODORUS  I  v.,  Romance  Writer.]  These  three  pieces 
were  published  by  Bandini  {Catalog.  Codd,  Laur. 
Medic,  vol.  iii.  col.  322,  &c.)  Several  other  works 
of  Joannes  Eugenicus  are  extant  in  MS.,  especially 
his  Antirrheticum  advertus  Synoduin  Florentinum, 
quoted  by  Allatius  in  his  work  De  Purgatorio, 
(Fabric.  BiU.  Or.  vol.  xi.  p.  653  ;  Cave,  Hist. 
Liu.  vol.  il  Ajjpendix  by  Wharton  and  Gery,  p. 
141.) 

61.  Galenus  {roKriySs)  or  Pediasimus  (n«- 
8ui(rijUos) ;  also  called  Pothus  {n6dos),  and  Hy- 
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TtbV  ^iKocSifxav),  He  was  Chartophylax,  keeper 
of  the  records  of  the  province  of  Justiniana  Prima, 
and  of  all  Bulgaria,  under  the  emperor  Andronicus 
Palaeologus  the  Younger  (a.  d.  1328—1341),  He 
was  a  man  of  varied  accomplishments,  as  his  works 
show,  and  the  eminence  which  he  attained  among 
his  countrymen  is  evinced  by  his  title  of  **  Chief 
of  the  Philosophers."  He  wrote  ;  1.  *E{»Jyij(Tif  sir 
Tr)v  TOW  BwKplrov  Xvpiyya,  Eregesie  itt  Theocriti 
Syringem,  This  waa  first  published  by  Henry 
Stephens  in  his  smaller  edition  of  Theocriti  aliorum' 
que  Poetarum  Idyllia,  l2mo.,  Paris,  1579:  it  is  re- 
printed in  Kiessling^s  edition  of  Theocritus,  8vo., 
Leipzig,  1819.  2.  Scholia  Graeca  in  Oppiani  Ilalieu- 
ticas.  De  PiscHnit.  Harles  thinks  the  scholia  published 
by  Conrad  Rittershusius  with  his  edition  of  Oppian, 
8vo.,  Ley  den,  1597,  are  those  of  Joannes  Galenus. 
3.  n6$os,  Desiderium,  a  short  iambic  poem  in  two 
parts,  respectively  entitled  Utpl  yweuxbt  kok^s^ 
De  Muiiere  mala,  and  Hep)  fvvaiK^i  irfuBris,  De 
Muliere  bona.  These  verses  were  first  published 
by  Lucas  Holstenius  in  his  edition  of  Demophili, 
4'c.  Sententiae  Morales,  r2mo.,  Rome,  1638  ;  and 
were  reprinted  by  Gale  in  his  Opuscula  Mythologi*u, 
Ethica,  Physica,  8vo.,  Cambr.  1671  ;  and  by  Fa- 
bricius  in  bis  liibl.  (ir.  vol.  xiii.  p.  576,  ed.  veL 
It  is  from  the  title  of  these  verses  that  Joannes  is 
thought  to  derive  his  surname  of  Pothus.  4.  n«pl 
1WV  Scv5(ica  dOKw  Tov  'HpeucKiovs,  De  Duodecim 
Labores  IlerculU.  This  piece  was  printed  by 
Allatius  in  his  E^cerpta  Varia  Graecorum  SoplUs- 
tarum,  8vo.,  Rome,  1641.  He  gave  it  as  the  work 
of  an  anonymous  author  ;  but  Fabricius  thinks  it 
may  bo  a  work  of  Joannes  Galenus,  "forte  Pe- 
diasimi"  {Bibl.  Gr.  voL  vi.  p.  54).  Joaimes* 
other  works  are  still  in  MS. :  they  consist,  1,  of 
commentaries  and  expositions  of  the  Greek  poeta, 
as,  5.  AUegoria  Anagogica,  in  ouatuor  primoe  ver- 
sus Lib.  IV.  Iliados.  6.  Eisrrlv  *Hau>^ov  Bwyo- 
viav  dXKfjyopiou,  Interpreiatio  Allegorica  in  Hesiodi 
Theogoniam.  7.  Ttx^^oKoyia  tls  Ti)r  tov  'Htrtdiov 
davlba,  Commentarius  Grammaticus  in  Hesiodi  Sa^ 
turn,  8.  AUegoria  Taatali.  9.  He  wrote  also  a 
work  on  the  science  of  allegorical  interpretation, 
De  triplici  Ratione  A  Uegoriae  Fabularum  PoeUoarwm^ 
sc.  Physica,  Ethica,  Theologioa,  II.  PhiloMphioal 
and  scientific  works.       10.  Etegtam  m  mitiam 
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AridoUlia  lUrot^  especially  on  the  Analyiioa  priara. 
11.  Ititroduciio  and  Scholia  to  the  works  of  the 
Astronomer  Cleomedcs  [Clkomrdbs].  His  other 
Kientitic  works  ore,  1*2.  Aiithmetk'aram  Quaastio- 
mum  Exposiiio.  13.  In  qttaedam  Ariihmeticc*  loca 
obseura,  14.  rtufitrpia  koX  (t6vo\^is  ircpl  fiftrp^- 
«rcMf  Kol  fupicTfiov  7)/r,  Geomeirioy  et  Compendium 
de  M<*nsuratione  et  IMvisione  Ttrrae.  1 5.  De  CtUto 
Duplicando,  16.  Opitfculuin  de  Septem  Planetis, 
\7.  De  Symphoniis  Musicis.  III.  Misccllnneons. 
Two  other  works  of  Joannes ;  one,  1 8,  apparently  on 
canon  law,  De  CofUfa»f/uinitcUe  ;  and  another,  1 9, 
possibly  an  allegorical  commentary,  De  Norem 
uMiuis,  are  also  enumerated.  (Fabric.  BiU.  Gr.  vol. 
vi.  p.  371  ;  vol.  xL  p.  G48,  &c. ;  Bandiui,  Catal, 
Qxid.  Luur.  Mrdic.  vol.  ii.  col.  95,  16*J.) 

G2.  Abbot  of  the  monastery  ou  Momit  Ganl's. 
[See  No.  101.] 

63.  Of  Oaza,  a  Greek  writer  (grammaticus),  of 
whose  date  nothing  is  known,  except  that  he  lived 
after  the  time  of  the  Christian  poet  Nonnus  [NoN- 
Mua],  who  may  be  placed  in  or  just  before  the  reign 
of  Justinian  I.  John  of  Gaza  appears  to  have 
imitated  the  style  of  Nonnus.  Ue  wrote  :  1.  "Ek- 
t^paffis  ToU  KoaniKoS  irlyaKos  rod  if  Td^^  ^  iv 
*Avrioxci^  Taheilue  Univergi  EcphroMt  an  iambic 
poem  of  701  lines,  publibhed  by  Janus  Rutgersius 
in  his  Vuriaei  Lectiones^  4 to.,  Leyden,  1618,  pp.  98, 
v\c  2.  lltf>\*hpxft^^oy^o^^i  DeAnliquitatilnu^ex- 
tant  in  MS.,  and  quoted  by  Du  Cange  in  his  notes 
to  Zonaras.  (Rutgersius,  Var,  Led.  I.  c. ;  Fabric 
liiU.  Or.  vol.  viii.  p.  610,  vol  xi.  p.  653.) 

64.  Gkomktra,  the  Gbombtkr  (rtoefUrfnit), 
called  also  Prototuro.nus  (npurSSpoyos),  a  Greek 
writer,  of  whose  date  nothing  is  accurately  known. 
Combefis,  in  the  Noiitia  Scriptorum  in  the  first  voL 
of  his  BiUiotheca  Coftcumaioriuy  places  him  in  the 
ninth  or  tenth  century.  Oudin  places  him  in  the 
eleventh  century.  He  is  quoted  by  Macarius 
Chrysocephalus  [Chrykocbpualus  Macarius], 
whom  some  critics  place  in  the  thirteenth,  others  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  in  his  Catena  in  Alaithaeum, 
He  wrote,  1.  Kpittranima  inS.  Ctucem^  published 
by  Allatius  in  his  Eaxerpta  Varia  Gfxtecorum 
Sophi:,tarunu,  8vo.,  Rome,  1641.  2.  Afetapkrusit 
Cuuticoruni  S. iScripturae^or Odarum (g.  Cuntworutn) 
JuxJesiae  ML'tafJinuis ;  a  paraphrase  in  iambic  verse 
of  nine  songs  from  the  0.  and  N.  T.  ;  published 
by  Dandini  in  his  CaicU.  Codd,  Laur.  Afedic.  vol.  i. 
p.  (>5,  &c.  3.  "Tfivoi  y  us  rijy  jitrtpayloM  6coT<$Kor, 
Ift/mni  quatuor  Elefjiaci  in  &  Virginem^  with  a 
short  Corollarium  or  epilogue,  in  iambic  verse. 
These  hymns  which,  from  each  distich  beginning 
with  the  word  Xa^,  are  sometimes  referred  to  by 
the  descriptive  term  XcupcTterfioi,  were  published 
by  Fed.  Morel,  with  a  Latin  version,  8vo.,  Paris, 
1591,  and  were  reprinted  in  the  Corpus  Ptietarum 
Grwcorum^  fol.  Geneva,  1614,  vol.  ii.  p.  746;  in 
the  Aivpendi*  (or  Amctarium)  BUdiothecae  Patrum 
of  DucaeuR,  vol.  ii.  fol.  Paris,  1624  ;  and  in  the 
imioth.  Patrum,  vol.xiv.p.  439,  &c,  Paris,  1654. 
In  this  last  work  they  are  followed  by  a  Hymmu 
Aiphabeticusy  the  authorship  of  which  is  uncertain. 
4.  *EiriypdiJL/xara  Trrpdarixa  i/jBiKci  £v  i|  iiriypai^ 
nofMiScurot,  Paradisui  TetroMtichorum  Aforulium  et 
Piorum.  These  (>oems,  ninety-nine  in  number,  are 
commonly  said  to  have  been  first  published  by  Fed. 
Morel,  8vo.,  Paris,  1 595  ;  but  Oudin  says  they 
were  published  at  Venice,  4 to.,  1563.  They  were 
reprinted  witli  the  Iljimni  in  S.  Viryinemy  in  the  Ap- 
pendix, of  Ducaeut,  and  in  the  JJiiiotk.  Patrum  of 
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1654.  Joannes  Geometn  wrote  ■erenl  ■enMu 
and  poems  extant  in  MS.  (Fabric  BUiL  Or.  voL 
viiL  pp.  625.  676,  voLz.  p.  130  ;  Cave,  HkL  UtL 
vol.  ii.  Din,  1  tno.  p.  10;  Oudin,  D*  SeripUnr,  «l 
Scriptis  Eccies.  toL  ii.  coL  615.) 

65.  Glycbs,  Glyckuc^  Gltcdi,  or  Gltca& 
[Glycis.] 

66.  Grammaticus.    [PHiLOPONua.] 

67.  HiBRosoLYMrTANUJi.    [See  Not.  72  to  76.] 

68.  Hypatuh  {f.  Princeps)  Philosopbosuii. 
[See  No.  61  and  No.  78.] 

69.  Jacobitarum  Patriarcha,  a  Latin  Tcnioo 
of  a  letter  of  Joannes,  patriarch  of  the  Egyptian 
Jacobites,  to  Pope  Eugenius  (a.  d.  14S1  to  1447)t 
in  reply  to  a  letter  of  the  Pope  to  him,  it  given  in 
the  Concilia,  vol.  xiiL  col.  1201,  ed.  Labbe ;  Csn, 
Hist.  Lift.  voL  ii..  Appendix^  p.  151. 

70.   JaNOPULUH.       [JANOPULrS.] 

71.  Jejunator.     [See  No.  27-] 

72.  Of  Jerusalem  (1 ),  was  originally  a  monk ; 
but  little  is  known  of  his  history  till  A.  d.  38(», 
when  he  was  elected  to  succeed  Cyril  [Cyrii,lu% 
St.  of  Jerusalem]  as  bishop  of  Jeniaalem.  He 
was  then  not  much  more  than  thirty  yean  of  age. 
(Hioron.  Epist,  Ixxxil.  8).  Some  speak  of  bim  m 
patriarch,  but  Jerusalem  was  not  elevated  to  the 
dignity  of  a  patriarchate  until  the  following  een- 
tury.  Joannes  was  a  man  of  intignifiaint  pei^ 
sonal  appearance  (Hieron.  LA.  eomtra  Joam.  e, 
10),  and  Jerome,  who  was  disposed  to  ditpange 
him,  thought  him  a  man  of  small  attainments : 
he  acknowledges,  however,  that  others  gave  him 
credit  for  eloquence,  talent,  and  learning  (Hieron. 
Ldf.  contra  Joan,  c  4) ;  and  Theodoret  calls  him  a 
man  worthy  of  admiration  (//.  E.  v.  35).  He  was 
acquainted,  at  least  in  some  d^ree,  with  the  He- 
brew and  Syriac  languages,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  he 
was  acquainted  with  Latin.  He  it  said  to  have  been 
at  one  period  an  Arian,  or  to  have  sided  with  the 
Arians  when  they  were  in  the  ascendant  under  the 
emperor  Valens  (Hieron.  Lib.  eontra9  Joam,  c.  4, 8): 
Jerome  hints  that  there  were  other  reports  euirent 
to  his  discredit,  but  as  he  does  not  state  what  were 
the  charges  against  him,  there  is  some  difficulty  in 
judging  whether  they  had  any  other  origin  than 
the  malice  of  his  opponents. 

For  eight  years  after  his  appointment  to  the 
bishopric,  he  was  on  friendly  terms  with  Jeromei 
who  was  then  living  a  monastic  life  in  Bethlehem 
or  its  neighbourhood:  but  towards  the  dose  ef 
that  period,  strife  was  stirred  up  by  Epiphanins  of 
Constantia  (or  Salamis)  in  Cyprus,  who  came  to 
Palestine  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  a  report  which 
had  reached  him,  that  the  obnoxious  sentimoits  of 
Origcn  were  gaining  ground  under  the  pntrmngs 
of  Joannes  [Epiphanius].  The  Tiolence  witik 
which  Epiphanius  preached  against  Or^enimi,  and, 
by  implication,  against  Joannes,  provoked  at  first 
merely  contempt  for  what  Joannes  regarded  as  the 
revilings  of  a  dotard  ;  and  Joannes  contented  him- 
self with  sending  his  archdeacon  to  advise  him  ta 
leave  off  such  preaching  (Hieron.  Lib  eomlru  Jctm, 
c.  14).  The  matter,  however,  produced  seriom  » 
suits ;  for  Epiphanius,  £siling  to  indues  Jc 
pointedly  to  condemn  Origcnism,  nmsed 
him  the  fierce  and  intolerant  spirit  of  J«aoM 
the  other  solitaries  of  Bethlehem :  and  in  his  aidsnr 
proceeded  to  the  irregular  step  of  oidaining  Ru- 
linianus,  the  younger  brother  of  Jemne,  aa  dmem 
and  presbyter.  The  ordination,  however,  task 
phice,  not  in  the  diocese  of  Jemiale^  hM 
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ftdjac«nt  one  of  Eleutheropolis.  This  inregnlar  pro- 
ceeding either  roused  Joannes,  or  served  him  as  a 
pretext  for  anger,  and  he  exclaimed  against  Epi- 
phauins,  and  resorted  to  severe  measures  f(Mr  quelling 
the  contumacious  spirit  of  the  monks  of  Bethlehem  ; 
and  OTen  endeavoured  to  procure  the  banishment 
of  Jerome.  His  opponents,  however,  were  not  to 
be  daunted  ;  Epiphanius  wrote  a  letter  to  Joannes 
(about  A.  o.  394),  which  Jerome  translated  into 
Latin,  affirming  that  the  real  cause  of  the  differ- 
ence was  the  leaning  of  Joannes  to  Or^nism, 
justifying  the  ordination  of  Panlinian,  and  aolenmly 
warning  Joannes  against  that  heresy.  The  letter 
appears  among  the  Epistolae  of  Jerome  (No.  60 
in  the  older  editions.  No.  1 10  in  the  edit  of  Mar- 
tianay.  No.  51  in  the  edition  of  Vallarsi).  Joannes 
did  not  reply  to  Epiphanius,  but  addressed  an 
i^logetic  letter  to  Theophilus,  patriarch  of  Alex- 
andria, who,  with  considerable  difficulty,  effected  a 
reconciliation  between  Joannes  and  Jerome,  perhaps 
about  A.  o.  400.  Rufinus  had  in  this  quarrel  been 
the  supporter  of  Joannes,  who  afterwards  requited 
his  services  by  writing  to  Pope  Anastasius  in  his 
behalC^  when  Rufinus,  then  in  Italy,  was  accused 
of  herny.  The  reply  of  Anastasius  is  given  in  the 
OmeUia  (vol  ii.  coL  1194,  ed.  Labbe,  voL  iil  coL 
943,  ed.  Mansi). 

Whether  Joannes  really  cherished  opinions  at 
▼arianoe  with  the  orthodoxy  of  that  time,  or  only 
exercised  toward  those  who  held  them  a  forbearance 
and  liberality  which  drew  suspicion  on  himself ; 
he  was  again  involved  in  squabbles  with  the  sup- 
porters of  orthodox  views.  He  was  charged  with 
fisvouring  Pelagius,  who  was  then  in  Palestine,  and 
who  was  accused  of  heresy  in  the  councils  of  Jerusa- 
lem and  Diospolis  (a.  d.  4 15),  but  was  in  the  latter 
council  acquitted  of  the  charge,  and  restored  to  the 
communion  of  the  church.  The  followers  of  Pelagius 
are  represented  as  acting  with  great  violence  against 
Jerome.  Jerome  applied  for  the  support  and  coun- 
tenance of  Po^  Innocent  I.  (a.  d.  402 — 417),  who 
accordingly  wrote  to  Joannes  (Innocentii  EpittoL 
3,  apud  Labbe,  Concilia^  voL  il  coL  1316  ;  Mansi, 
Concil,  vol.  iii.  ctil.  11*25),  with  whom  Augustin 
also  remonstrated  {Epistola^  25*2,  ed.  vett.,  1 79,  ed. 
Caillao,  Paris,  1 8 1*2)  on  the  favour  which  he  showed 
to  Pelagius.  Augustin^s  letter  is,  however,  re- 
spectful and  courteous,  and  he  has  elsewhere  re- 
cognised Joannes  as  connected  with  himself  in 
the  unity  of  the  faith  {GMira  IMt.  Peiillkmi, 
iL  117).  In  the  struggle  of  Joannes  of  Con- 
stantinople, better  known  as  Chrj'sostom,  against 
bis  enemies,  Joannes  of  Jerusalem  had  taken  his 
part,  and  Chrysostom  in  his  exile  (a.  d.  404)  ac- 
knowledged his  kindness  in  a  letter  still  extant 
(Chrysostom,  Epid.  88,  Opera,  vol.  iii.  p.  640, 
ed.  Bened.  Ima.  p.  771,  ed.  2da.  Paris,  1838). 
Joannes  died  a.  d.  416  or  417.  (Uieronymus, 
E/mtofae,  60,  61,  62.  ed.  Vet  39,  110,  ed. 
Benedictin.  51,  8*2,  and  Lifter  Contra  Joan, 
JerosolymiL  ed.  Vallarai,  to  which  the  references 
in  the  course  of  the  article  have  been  made  ;  Chry- 
sostom. Augustin.  li  cc. ;  Socrates,  //. ^.  v.  1 5 ;  Soso- 
men.  //.  E.  vii.  14 ;  Tillemont,  MimoireMy  vol.  xiL 
passim;  Cave,  Hist.  Litt.  vol.  i.  p.  281 ;  Fleury,/f»- 
toire  EcclcsiastiqHe^  vol.  iv.  p.  634.  Ac,  vol  v.  p.  126, 
4 1 4,  &c.  447 ;  VVMoxnm^Annali*^  ad  ann.  386,  IxvL  ; 
391,  xlv.  ;  392,  xlii.— xlvii. ;  393,  il— xxl;  399, 
xxxviil ;  40*2,  xxvl— xxx. ;  415,  xix.— xxiv. ;  416, 
XX xi.  xxxil  XXXV. ;  Pagi,  Criiioe  in  Banm,  An- 
malteSy  ann.  416,  xxxt.  ;  Ceillier,  AtUmin  SaerU, 
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Tol. X.  p.  87, &c.;  Le Qnien,OriMf  CftnstfHmii^ roL 
iil  col  161.) 

Joannes  wrote,  according  to  GeniHidhia  (D§  Fir» 
nimttr.  c.  30),  Adversus  OUreekOorf  mm  Stndu 
IMter^  in  which  he  showed  that  he  rather  admirsd 
the  ability  than  followed  the  opinim  of  Origen. 
Fabricitts  and  Ceillier  think,  and  with  apparent 
reason,  that  this  work,  which  it  loat,  waa  the 
apologetic  letter  addressed  by  Joannes  to  Theo- 
phOtts  of  Alexandria.  No  other  work  of  Jotnnea 
IS  noticed  by  the  ancients :  bat  in  the  ■erenteentk 
century  two  huge  volamei  appeared,  entitled, 
JocumiM  Nepotn  Sj^xam^  ffkrotolym.  Epimpi 
XLIV»  Opera  omma  qmae  toctowt  lawyistoi,  f»> 
periri  po^iertmt:  w  kmms  eoUecta,  §moqi 
tori  el  Awdoritati  tribtu  Vmdieiarmm  Ubru 
per  A,  B.  P.  Petrtm  WadeUmMj  foL  Bmaeeli^ 
1643.  The  Vmdieiae  occupied  the  Mcoiid  Tolimie.- 
The  worka  profess  to  be  translated  firom  the  Gra^ 
and  are  as  follows : 

1.  L&er  de  luMtHmHom  primotwm  McmoAoemm^ 
inLtge  Veteri  eeortomm  et  ta Nmm pei'mmnmHmmt 
ad  Capranum  Moeaehmm,  ImitrprtU  Aymeriee 
Pairuurdta  Antioekema,  Thia  work  is  mentioned 
by  Trithemius  (apud  Fabric.  BSd,  Gr.  toLx.  p.526) 
as  **  Volnmen  iniigne  de  prindpio  et  pfofectu  of^ 
dinis  Carmelitici,**  and  is  ascribed  by  him  to  » 
later  Joannes,  patriarch  of  Jemialem  in  the  ei|fath 
century.  It  is  contained  in  sevend  editiona  of  the 
BibOaiheea  Pairum  (in  which  work  indeed  it  Mema 
to  have  been  first  published,  toL  ix.  Paria,  feL 
1589),  and  in  the  works  of  Thomas  a  Jem,  tho 
Carmelite  (vol  i.  p.  416,  &&  foL  Colon.  1684).  lU 
origin  has  been  repeatedly  discnseed ;  and  it  is 
generally  admitted,  except  by  the  Carmelites,  to 
be  the  production  of  a  Latin  writer,  and  of  modi 
later  date  than  our  Joannes.  2.  In  sfrxrilfijewate 
BetUi  Jobi  Ltbri  JII,^  a  commentary  on  the  finrt 
three  chapters  of  the  book  of  Job,  ohea  printed  ia 
Latin  among  the  woiks  of  Origen,  but  snppoeed  to 
belong  neither  to  him  nor  to  Joannea.  S.  In  8. 
Matthaeum^  an  imperfect  commentary  on  the  Gospel 
of  Matthew,  usually  printed  under  the  title  of  Opm 
imperfKtnm  in  Mattkaeum^  among  Uie  wc^ta  of 
Chrysostom,  in  the  Latin  or  Oraeco-Latin  editiona 
of  Uiat  father;  but  supposed  to  be  the  work  of 
some  Arian  or  Anomoean,  about  the  end  of  the 
sixth,  or  in  the  seventh  century.  4.  Fragmenta  em 
Commeniario  ad  prima  Capita  XL  &  Marpiy  cited 
by  Thomas  Aquinas  {Catena  Aurea  ad  Ewmg,)  as 
a  work  of  Chrysostom.  5.  Fragtnenta  em  Com' 
mentario  in  Lucam^  extant  under  the  name  of 
Chrysostom,  partly  in  the  editions  of  his  work% 
partly  in  the  Latin  version  of  a  Greek  CbfaMi 
in  Lucam  published  by  Corderius,  foL  Antwerp, 
1628  ;  and  partly  in  the  Catena  Aurea  of  Thomaa 
Aquinas.  6.  HomiUae  LXIIL^  almost  all  of  them 
among  those  published  in  the  works  of  Chryaoo- 
tom.  There  is  no  good  reason  for  ascribing  any  of 
these  works  to  Joannes;  wa  are  they,  u  met, 
ascribed  to  him,  except  by  the  Cannelites.  (Fabric 
B&l,  (?r.  Tol  ix.  p.  299,  toL  x.  p.  525,  fte. ; 
Cave,  Hid,  IMt,  vol  i  pi  281,  &c  ;  Dupin,  Nmh 
veUe  BibUotkigme  dee  AtOemre  Eeethiaat^tme^  yeL 
iu.  p.  87,  ed.  Paris,  1690.) 

73.  Of  JnutALSM  (2).  A  syiMdied  lottar  of 
Joannes,  who  was  patriardi  of  Jenitalem  sttly  Li 
the  sixth  centniy,  and  his  soflfri^an  bishops  asiM** 
bled  in  a  council  at  Jeroaalem  a.  n.  517  or  5181,  t* 
Joannes  of  ConstantiDople  [Joahnm  Caftadox 
L  Noi  27],  is  giTfB  in  tiM  CbwOw  (voLf;  coL 
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187,  &c.,  ed.    Labbe,   vol.  viii.   col.   1067,   eil. 
Manst) 

74.  Of  JsRUSALBM  (3).  Three  extant  pieces 
relating  to  the  Iconoclastic  controversy  bear  the 
name  of  Joannes  of  Jerusalem,  but  it  is  doubtful 
how  fiir  thej  may  be  ascribed  to  the  same  author. 
1.  *loe<ivvov  M^kaStoTdrov  rod  *l€p<t(To\vfjdrov  fio- 
vaxov  Anf^i^crt;,  Joannis  I/ieroifol^'tnitani  retvrend- 
wimi  Monadti  Narrating  a  very  brief  account  of 
the  origin  of  the  Iconoclastic  movement,  published 
by  Comb^  iis  amdng  the  Scripions  jxid  Throphanem^ 
fol.  Paris,  hiS.'S,  and  reprinted  at  Venice  a.  d. 
17*3.0,  as  part  of  the  scrieK  of  Byzantine  historians; 
and  is  also  included  in  the  Wmw  edition  of  that 
serif.'fl.  It  is  also  printed  iu  the  liihtiotheca  Puiimm 
of  (jiilIaiidiuK,  vol.  xiii.  p.  *J70.  "2.  ^idXoyos  (mfXi- 
t9vtik6s  yti'oufvos  irapA  viffrHv  kolL  6pQoh6^u>v 
KoX  v66ov  Kol  f^Aor  ix^i^otp  lepds  tKeyxov  rwv 
ivavrlwy  rifs  irtorcwt  koI  rifs  SiScur/ceiAiaY  rSv 
d'yitay  koX  6pBob6i<av  rjuaiv  irar^puv,  Discepiaiio 
inwctiva  qtuut  habita  ext  a  Fidelibua  ct  Orthoiioxiy^ 
Stmliumque  clo  Zvlum  habentibua  ad  coftfuiandos  ad- 
versarirts  Fidei  atque  Dtxtrinne  Mmiorum  ortJuxIor- 
orunufw.  Pairum  nnstrorunu  first  published  by 
Combetis  in  the  Scriptures  post  Theophanem  as  the 
work  of  an  anonymous  writer,  and  is  contained  in 
the  Venetian,  but  not  in  the  Honn  edition  of  the 
Byzantine  writers.  It  is  also  reprinted  by  Qal- 
landiu'i  {ut  sup.  p.  3.V2)  as  written  by  ^Joannes 
Damascenus,**  or  "  Joannes  Patriarcha  Ilierosoly- 
mitanus/*  some  MSS.  giving  one  name  and  others 
giving  the  other,  (iidlaudius  considers  that  he  is 
cilied  Damascenus,  from  his  birth-place.  The 
author  of  this  Invectire  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  more  celebrated  Joannes  Damascenus  [Damaii- 
( Evrs],  his  contemponiry,  to  whom  perhaps  the 
transcribers  of  the  M^SS.,  in  prefixing  the  name 
J  >;imascenus,  intended  to  ascribe  the  work.  3. 
\t«dvvov  fiovaxov  Ka\  irp((r€vTipov  roO  AaiJUtaKriyov 
Xoyos  drroHfiKTiKds  irtpi  t&v  dyluf  koL  anrrwv 
«ikJvwi',  irpiis  irdiTas  Xpiariavod^  Kol  irp6s  r6v 
fia(Tt\4a  KdfVffravTivov  rov  Ka6a\7vov  Kcd  irpds 
jtdvTas  alptriKovs,  Joannis  Damasceni  ^fonachi  ac 
P reunite ri  Oratio  demonstnitiva  de  sacru  etc  true- 
rtuidis  Imagittibiis^  ad  Christuinos  omnes,  adrcrsusque 
Iniftcratorem  I'onstantinnm  CuUJinum.  The  title 
is  given  in  other  MSS.  'Eirio"To\i)  *\todyvov  'Upo- 
eoKvfMtv  dpXif''^i<J^ti''fov^  k.  r.  A.,  Epidola  •/aannis 
j/ufosttfi/niitaui  ArchiqDiseiipi^  &c  The  work  was 
first  prill t<^d  in  the  Auctariiwi  /Vor/im  of  Comb^fis, 
vol.  ii.  fol.  Paris,  1648,  and  was  reprinted  by 
1  mllaiidius  {uf  sup.  p.  358,  &c.).  Fabricius  is  dis- 
posed to  identify  the  authors  of  Nos.  1  and  3  ;  and 
treats  No.  2  as  the  work  of  another  and  unknown 
writer ;  but  (.lallandius,  from  internal  evidence, 
endeavours  to  show  that  Nos.  2  and  3  are  written 
by  one  ])erson,  but  that  No,  1.  is  by  a  different 
writer;  and  this  seoms  to  be  the  profcrable  opinion. 
He  thinks  there  is  cilsci  internal  evidence  that  No.  3 
was  written  in  the  year  770,  and  was  suhiU'quent 
to  No.  2.  (  Fabric.  Utui.  Or.  vol.  vii.  p.  682  ;  Oal- 
landius,  BiU.  Putrum,  vol.  xiii.  Prtdi'tpmcna^c.  10, 
1.5.) 

75.  Of  Jbrusaiem  (4),  patriarch  of  Jem*alem, 
author  of  a  life  of  Joannes  Damascenus,  Bior  roZ 
6<riov  irarp6s  ijuuiv  'Iohutou  rod  AafAOurKTitfov  trvy- 
ypatpth  irapd  'lufdfvou  irarpidpxov  'IcpoeroAu/iwi', 
VUasancti  Patris  nrntriJoiinnis  Lhimantceni  a  Joanne 
Ptitrutrcha  flit^rttenlt/mitano  conscrijUa.  Tlie  life  is  a 
translation  fnmi  the  Arabic,  or  at  least  founded  upon 
an  Arabic  biography;  and  was  written  a  cou^idemble 
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time  after  the  death  of  DnniascraiiB,  which 
about  A.  D.  756,  or  perhaps  later  [DAMASCsmm 
JoANNKs],  and  after  the  cessation  of  the  Icaiio> 
clastic  contest,  which  may  oe  regarded  aa  haTiqg 
terminated  on  the  death  of  the  emperor  Theophilaai 
A.  D.  842.  But  we  have  no  data  for  detenniiuiig 
how  long  after  these  events  the  author  lired.  La 
Quien  identifies  him  with  a  Joannei,  patriaidi  eC 
Jerusalem,  who  was  burnt  alive  by  the  Saiacena  ia 
the  latter  port  of  the  reign  (a.d.  963 — 969)  of 
Nicephorus  Phocas,  upon  suspicion  that*  he  had 
excited  that  emperor  to  attack  thenu  (Cedxenv^ 
Compcnd.  p.  661,  ed.  Paris,  toL  iL  p.  374«  ad. 
Ik>nn.)  The  life  of  Joannes  DamaMenua  waa  fim 
published  at  Rome,  with  the  orations  of  Danaaoe- 
nuB,  De  Sacris  Jmaipnibms^  8vo.  Rome,  ]  553 :  it  wai 
reprinted  at  Basel  with  the  works  of  Damaacenua  AJK 
1575 ;  and  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum  Maii  (a.d.  6), 
vol.  ii.  (the  I^atin  version  in  the  body  of  the  woil;, 
p.  1 11,  &C.,  and  the  original  in  the  Appendix,  |i. 
723,  &c.) ;  and  in  the  edition  of  the  worka  ef 
Damascenus  by  Lc  Quien,  vol.  i.  foL  Pkriai  1712. 
The  Latin  version  is  given  (a.  d.  vL  A/on)  in  the 
Vitae  Sanctorum  of  Lippomani,  and  the  D9  Pf^ 
batis  Sanctorum  Vitis  of  Surius.  (Le  Quien,  Jo, 
I>ama»caii  Opera,  note  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Vita  S.  Jo.  Uamasc. ;  and  Orient  Ckristianmi,  toU 
iii.  p.  466  ;  Fabric  BAl.  Gr.  vol.  ix.  pp.  636,  689, 
vol.  X.  p.  261  ;  Cave,  //»/.  LUt,  vol.  ii.  p.  29.) 

76.  Of  JxRUSALXx  (5).  There  are  Mvend 
works  extant  in  MSS.  in  different  libraxiea,  the 
authors  of  which  are  called  Joannes  Hienwidjmi- 
tanns,  especially  two  works  apparently  by  the  •me 
writer  on  the  points  of  controversT  between  the 
Greek  and  Latin  churches,  1.  *Usiyvotf  Uarpsi^ 
Xov  rwp  *ltpo<ro\6fiotv  Aijos  SioAfarriir^  /cm 
rivos  Aarlvou  ^t\oa6^Hw  Sk  imti/jmro  Ap  'lyeeH' 
Auuois  -Ktpi  r&v  d^u/MPf  Joanms  PoiriartkM 
Jlierotolymitani  Dispuiafio  d$  Axymit^  faaai  is  m 
urbe  Ilierosolymitana  cum  pkilotopko  gmodam  Laik» 
hafntit,  2.  Joannes  Pairiarcka  HiertnoiymUasntt^ 
de  Sjnritu  Sancio,  Whether  the  woik  described  ai 
Joannis  Patriarchas  Hierosoljfmitaui  lAber  contra 
Latinos  ((Jalalog.  MStorum  Ai^a$  ei  HUtermiue^ 
vol.  ii.  pars  i.  p.  358,  No.  9121)  is  one  of  the  fore- 
going works  or  a  difierent  one  we  hare  no  means 
of  ascertaining.  The  date  of  the  writer  is  nncrr* 
tain.  Oudin  fixes  him  early  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, when  the  projects  of  ani(m  between  the  two 
churches  had  revived  and  inflamed  the  eontn>Tersi«t 
between  them.  (Cave,  Hist.  LUL  toL  iL  Disaert 
Prima,  p.  1 1 ;  Fabric.  Bibf.  Gr,  vol.  xi  p.  656;  Ondin, 
de  Scrijitor.  et  Scn'ptis  Kcdes.  toL  iii.  coL  2366.) 

77.  Joseph  us.  Theodoret  (Dis$tirL  MS,  w 
Prnphetas  et  Editiancs,  and  Quaestio  avn'v.  sa  JSgoA, 
and  Q'lacstio  jf.  in  Josuam)  mentions  a  Joannet 
Jos<>phus  {'leodvvris  'Isiarjnos)  as  having  revised  the 
Septuagint.  Ilody  thinks  it  probable  that  he  was 
the  same  as  Josephus  a  Christian  [ JosBPHua,  No. 
12],  and  author  of  a  work  extant  in  MS.,  entitled 
'TwofJur/i<rTtKdy^  Ift/jwmnrsiii-um  s.  CbwmofMforwm, 
whom  Cave  (ffist,  Liil.  vol.  i.  p.  397)phices  in  the 
year  420.  ^  Il«>dy,  de  HiUior.  TfHibm  Origk¥aUfm$, 
iv.  X  §  3  ;  I'sher,*/'-  J-aW,  LXX.  ImterpreiL  c.  iii, 
p.  78  ;  Ilottinger,  Disteiiationum  ThsologiohPUl^ 
lofjicarum  Pascicuius^  Dit,  III,  c.  Ix.  9  ;  Fabcib 
Bibl.  Gr.  vol.  iii.  p.  715 ;  Cave,  t.  e.) 

78.  Italics  ('IroAof),  a  philosopher  and  bcn- 
siarch  in  the  reign  of  Alexis  or  Alexius  I.  Con* 
ncnus  (A.  D.  1081 — 1118)  and  his  predecenwa, 
derived  hit  name  from  the  covntiy  of  Ua  \Mk 
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Itelj.  He  was  the  ion  of  an  Italian,  who  engaged 
■■  an  auxiliary  in  an  attempt  of  the  Sicilians  to 
withdraw  fiom  their  subjection  to  the  Bysantine 
craperor,  and  took  with  him  his  son,  then  a  child, 
who  thus  spent  his  early  years,  not  in  the  schoola, 
but  the  camp.  When  the  Byzantine  commander, 
George  Maniaces,  revolted  against  Constantine  X. 
[Gboroius,  Historical,  No.  15],  a.  d.  1042,  the 
father  of  I  talus  fled  back  to  Italy  with  his  son, 
who  after  a  time  found  his  way  to  Constantinople. 
He  had  already  made  some  attainments,  especially 
in  logic.  At  Constantinople  he  pursued  his  studies 
under  several  teachers,  and  last  under  Michael 
Psellus  the  younger ;  with  whom,  however,  he  soon 
quarrelled,  not  being  able,  according  to  Anna 
Comnena,  to  enter  into  the  subtleties  of  his  phi- 
losophy, and  being  remarkable  for  his  arrogance 
and  disputatious  temper.  He  is  described  as 
having  a  commanding  flgurc,  being  moderately 
tall  and  broad -chetttcd,  with  a  large  head,  a 
prominent  forehead,  an  open  nostril,  and  well- 
knit  limbs.  He  knew  the  Greek  language  well, 
bat  spoke  it  with  a  foreign  accent.  He  acquired 
the  &vour  of  the  emperor  Michael  Ducas  (a.  d. 
1071 — 1078)  and  his  brothers  ;  and  the  emperor, 
when  he  was  contemplating  the  recovery  of  the 
Byzantine  portion  of  Italy,  counting  on  the  attach- 
ment of  I  talus,  and  expecting  to  derive  advantage 
from  his  knowledge  of  that  country,  sent  him  to 
Dyrrachium  ;  but  having  detected  him  in  some  acts 
of  treachery,  he  ordered  him  to  be  removed.  I  talus, 
aware  of  this,  fled  to  Rome  ;  from  whence,  by 
feigning  repentance,  he  obtained  the  emperor*s  per- 
mission to  return  to  Constantinople,  where  he  fixed 
himself  in  the  monastery  of  Pege.  On  the  banish- 
ment of  Psellus  from  the  capital  (a.  d.  1077), 
and  his  enforced  entrance  on  a  monastic  life, 
I  talus  obtained  the  dignity  of  "Traros  rmv  ^lAo- 
o6<fHav^  or  principal  teacher  of  philosophy  ;  and 
filled  that  office  with  great  appearance  of  learn* 
ing ;  though  he  was  better  skilled  in  logic  and 
in  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  than  in  other  parts 
of  science,  and  had  little  acquaintance  with  gram- 
mar and  rhetoric  He  was  passionate,  and  rude  in 
disputation,  not  abstaining  even  from  personal  vio- 
lence ;  but  eager  to  acknowledge  his  impetuosity, 
and  ask  pardon  for  it,  when  the  fit  was  over.  His 
school  was  crowded  with  pupils,  to  whom  he  ex- 
pounded the  writings  of  Proclus  and  Plato,  lara- 
bltchas.  Porphyry,  and  Aristotle.  His  turbulence  and 
arrogance  of  spirit  set* m  to  have  been  infectious  ; 
for  Anna  Comnena  decUres  that  many  seditious 
persons  (rvpavvovs)  arose  among  his  pupils ;  but 
their  names  she  could  not  remember :  they  were, 
however,  before  the  accession  of  Alexis.  The  dis- 
turbances which  arose  from  the  teachings  of  Italns 
attracted  the  emperor^s  attention  apparently  soon 
after  his  accession  ;  and  by  his  order,  Italus,  after 
a  preliminary  examination  by  Isaac,  the  sebasto- 
crator,  the  brother  of  Alexis,  was  cited  before  an  ec- 
clctiiastical  court.  Though  protected  by  the  patriarch 
Enstratius,  whose  favour  he  had  won,  he  narrowly 
escaped  death  from  the  violence  of  the  mob  of 
Constantinople  ;  and  he  was  forced  publicly  and 
bareheaded  to  retract  and  anathematize  eleven  pro- 
positions, eml>odying  the  obnoxious  sentiments 
which  he  was  charged  with  holding.  Cave  places 
these  transactions  in  a.  o.  1084.  He  was  charged 
with  teaching  the  transmigration  of  souls,  with 
holding  some  erroneous  opinions  about  ideas,  and 
with  ndiculing  the  use  of  images  in  worship  ;  and 
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he  is  said  to  have  fneceoded  in  diflusing  his  bereaiM 
among  many  of  the  nobles  and  ofikers  of  the  palaee^ 
to  the  great  grief  of  the  orthodox  emperor.  Not- 
withstanding his  enforced  retraotation,  he  itUl  con- 
tinued to  inculcate  bis  sentimenta,  until,  afW  • 
vain  attempt  by  the  emperor  to  restrain  him,  he 
was  himself  sentenced  to  be  anathematised  ;  but  m 
he  professed  repentance,  the  anathema  was  nol 
pronounced  publicly,  nor  in  all  its  extent.  He 
afterwards  fully  renounced  his  errors,  and  made  the 
sincerity  of  his  renunciation  manifest.  The  above 
account  rests  on  the  authority  of  Anna  Comnena 
(Aiaeku.  T.  8,  9,  pp.  143—149,  ed.  Paris,  pp.  116 
—119,  ed. Venice,  vol.  i.  ppi  256—267,  ed.  Bonn), 
whose  anxiety  to  exalt  the  reputation  of  her  father, 
and  her  disposition  to  disparage  the  people  of  Weat- 
em  Europe,  prevents  our  relying  implicitly  on  her 
statements,  which,  however,  Le  Bean  (BatJEkHpirtf 
liv.  Ixxxi.  49)  has  adopted  to  their  full  extent  The 
anathema  pronounced  on  hia  opinions  is  published 
in  the  Greek  ecclestsatioa]  book  TpuiSiw^  JViodimm 
(Cave,  HuL  LUL  Jolil Di$$sriatio Secunda^ pi  88), 
and  from  this  it  is  mferred  by  Du  Cange  (Noia  m 
Aimae  Comn,  Al§giad.)^  that  his  views  were  not  die* 
similar  to  those  of  the  western  heretic  Abailard. 
Some  works  of  Italus  are  extant  in  MS.  1.  *E»- 
96<r9ts  f /s  idpopa  i^nf/uvra,  Egpomtumtt  se  cano* 
guat  tMim  propotuenmt  Qumtiunmt,  Otpp.  gem,  a. 


laneat.  The  questions  were  propoaed  chieflT  by  tbe 
emperor  Michael  Ducas  and  his  brother  AnaronicQa. 
2.  "EicSotrir  §h  rd  Toirucd,  Expodth  Topieurmm 
AriMtoUlii,  Z,  Utfi  ZtaX^ierudih  £h  DiakeUea,  4. 
M^9o8oi  pftfTopudis  MuOuaa  icard  cnfro^ir,  M^ 
tkodui  SifnopUoa  RheUmcae^  an  art  of  which  Anna 
Comnena  says  he  was  altogether  ignorant.  5 
Epitome  Ariatotfiia  de  Inierprdatione,  6.  Oratumm, 
7.  Sj/noptis  quingiie  vocum  PorpiyriL  (Fabric.  BAL 
Or,  vol  iiL  pp.  213,  217,  vol.  vi.  p.  131,  vol  xL  ^ 
646,  652 ;  Cave,  HiiL  LUL  vol  il  p.  154  ;  Oodin, 
Commemtar,  de  Scriptorib,  gt  SeriptiM  EoeUdutkk^ 
vol  ii.  col.  760 ;  Iiambecius,  CommaUar,  dt  BAUotk, 
Coitwar,  ed.  Kolhir.  lib.  iii.  col.  411,  seq.  note  A«) 
79.  Laurbntius  or  Lydus  (the  Lyoian),  ok 
of  Philadblphia,  or  more  fully  Joannbs  Lau- 
RENTiua  of  Philadxlphi  4,  the  Lyoian  (*IttM(wn|s 
Aavp4yTtos  ^lAodsA^vr  6  Av96s\  a  Byzantine 
writer  of  the  sixth  century.  He  was  bom  at 
Philadelphia,  in  the  ancient  Lydia,  and  the  R<nnan 
province  of  Asia,  a.  o.  490.  His  parents  upear 
to  have  been  of  a  respectable  fiu:ily,  and  of  con- 
siderable wealth.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  f  a.  d. 
511)  he  went  to  Constantinople,  and  aner  ddiber- 
ation  determined  to  enter  the  dvO  service  of  the 
government  as  a  **  memorialis ;  **  and  either  wbilt 
waiting  for  a  saitable  vacancy,  or  in  the  intenrala 
of  his  official  duties,  studied  the  Aristotelian,  and  a 
little  of  the  Platonic,  philosophy,  mder  Agunna, 
the  disciple  of  Proclnsw  By  tiie  fiivonr  of  bia 
townsman  Zoticus,  praeliBet  of  tbe  pnetoriam  imdcr 
the  emperor  Anastasios  I.,  be  was  ^pointed  a 
tachygraphus  or  notarius,  in  the  office  ct  tbe  pia» 
feet,  in  which  office  hia  cousin  Ammiaiias  bad 
alrnidy  obtained  considerable  advancement ;  and 
though  the  praefectore  of  Zoticus  lasted  little  mom 
than  a  yeart  he  put  Joannes  in  the  way  of  nMlung 
1000  aurei,  withont  any  transgresuon  of  jnitiee  ar 
moderation.  Joannes  gratefully  addrswed  a  poet- 
ical panegyric  to  his  patron,  which  obtained  Eraa 
the  latter  a  reward  of  an  aareos  per  Bml  Tba 
of  some  official  penma  (  JcanMa  odb 
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them  **'  ab  actis**)  to  whom  Zoticui  recommended 
him,  procured  for  him,  without  purchase  (a  most 
unusual  thing)  the  post  of  primus  chartularius  in 
their  office,  which  he  held  with  several  other  employ- 
ments, labouring  most  assiduously  in  the  fulfilment 
of  his  duties.  During  this  period  Zoticus,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Joannes*  cousin,  Ammianus,  obtained 
for  him  a  wife  of  pre-eminent  modesty  and  consider- 
able wealth.  He  concluded  his  official  career  in  the 
office  of  matricularius  or  coniicularius,  which  was 
formerly  so  profitable  as  to  be  conferred  as  the 
reward  of  long  service  in  subordinate  situations; 
but  the  circumstances  of  the  times  and  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  state  had  diminished  the  emoluments 
of  the  office,  so  that  Joannes  was  by  no  means 
satisfied  with  the  pecuniary  results  of  this  long- 
covetcd  climax  of  forty  years*  service.  The  disap- 
pointment of  his  hopes  in  this  respect  was,  however, 
somewhat  alleviated  by  marks  of  distinction,  and 
flattering  testimonials  of  his  literary  attainments. 
The  latter  part  of  his  life  seems  to  have  been 
wholly  devoted  to  literature ;  and  he  received  two 
literary  appointments  from  the  emperor  Justinian 
I.,  one  to  compose  and  deliver  a  paneg}Tical  address 
to  the  emperor,  in  the  presence  of  the  chief  persons 
of  the  capital ;  the  other  to  write  a  history  of  the 
Persian  war  or  campaign,  in  which  the  enemy  suf- 
fered a  signal  repulse  before  Dara.  The  foregoing 
particulars  ore  gathered  from  Joannes*  own  state- 
ments (De  Mayistraiibus,  iii.  26 — 30  ;  comp.  Hase, 
de  Joanne  Lydo  ejusque  Scripiis  Commentariu*), 

Joannes  obtained  reputation  as  a  poet  {De  Ma- 
ffistrat,  c,  27,  29),  but  his  poetical  compositions  are 
all  lost  His  encomium  on  Zoticus  and  his  com- 
plimentary address  to  Justinian  are  also  lost ;  as 
well  as  his  history  of  the  Persian  war,  if  ever  it 
was  fmished,  which  is  not  certain.  His  works,  of 
wliich  many  parts  are  extant,  were  all  written  in 
his  old  age,  and  arc:  1.  Ilepl  firivcSv  avyypa^, 
De  Menftbus  Liber^  of  which  there  are  two  epitomae 
or  summaries  and  a  fragment  extant.  2.  TltfA 
dpxvv  rijs  "Poafuiioav  iroAirclaT,  or  Tltpi  dpxwi' 
iro\iriKuVf  De  Maginiralibus  Reipub/ieae  Romanoe 
{b.  De  Magistratibus  Politicis)  Libri  tret.  3.  n»pl 
iio(nifi(i£v^  De  Osicntis,  the  last  written  of  hit 
works.  The  work  de  Menaibus  is  an  historical 
commontiry  on  the  Roman  calendar,  with  an  ac- 
count of  its  various  festivals,  their  occasion  and 
mode  of  celebration,  derived  from  a  great  number 
of  authorities,  most  of  which  have  perished.  Of 
the  two  summaries  of  this  curious  work,  the  larger 
one  is  by  an  unknown  hand,  the  shorter  one  by 
Maximus  Planudes.  They  were  both  published 
by  Nicolaus  Schow  (the  shorter  one  inserted  in 
brackets  in  the  course  of  the  larger),  8vo.  Leipzig, 
1794,  with  a  fragment,  UtpX  (rtiafjwv^  De  Tcrrae 
Afotibus,  of  the  work  De  Ostentis.  The  Epitomae 
in  a  revised  text,  and  with  the  addition  of  a  Latin 
version  and  variorum  notes,  were  published  by 
Roethcr,  8vo.  Leipzig  and  Darmstadt,  1827.  The 
work  De  Magiatratibua  was  thought  to  have 
perished,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  glosses  given 
anonymously  in  the  Olossarium  ad  Scriptoret 
Mediae  atque  Infimae  Graecitaiis  of  Du  Cange: 
for  an  extract,  given  as  if  from  it,  by  Lambecius, 
in  his  Animadvergioncs  in  Codinum  (p.  208,  ed. 
I'aris),  is  really  from  the  De  Mensibus,  But  in  or 
about  1785  a  MS.  (known  as  the  Codex  Casco- 
linns)  was  discovered  by  .1.  B.  d^Ansse  de  Villoison 
in  the  suburbs  of  Constantinople,  and  obtained  by 
the  Le  Comte  d«  Cboiseul-Goufficr,  then  French 
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ambassador  in  that  city,  containing  aboat  Bin»> 
tenths  of  the  work  De  MoffiatraiSbm^  three-feortlM 
of  that  De  Otteniit^   and    two    loaTst,   aeamly 
legible,  of  the  De  AfensUma.     From  tiiit  M3.  tht 
De  Afoffietratibtu  was  published  at  the  ooat  of  M. 
de  ChoiseuI-Oouffier,and  under  the  editorial  caieef 
Dominic   Fuss,  with  a  Commeniaritu  de  Jmmm 
Lydo  ejutque  &r^p<u,  by  Ch.  Benert  Haw,  Burii, 
181  ].     The  fragmenU  of  the  De  OelailU,  and  the 
fragment  of  the  De  MetuAue^  were  published  fron 
the  same  MS^  bat  with  some  altetationt,  with  a 
prefJEuw  and  a  Latin  version  and  notes,  bj  C  EL 
Hose,  8vo.  Paris,  1823.     One  of  the  fngmenU  of 
the  De  Oetentit,  containing  a  Greek  venion  hf 
Lydus,  of  the  'E^ftepos  fiporro^xowia  of  P.  Nigi- 
dius  Figulus  had  been  published  by  RntgeniM 
{LeciicmeM  Variae^  lib.  iii.  pi  246,  Ac.),  and  another 
fragment,  as  already  noticed,  by  Nic.  Schow.    AH 
the  extant  portion  of  the  works  of  Joaonee  Lydoi^ 
with  a  text  revised  by  Imman.  Bokker  (Svo.  Bona, 
1 837),  form  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  reprint  of  tho 
Corpus  Scrijitoruni  /lUtoriue  Byzamlmae,     Phodni 
mentions  the  three  works,  irpct^/an-ficu,  of  Lydos ; 
he  criticises  his  style  severely,  as  too  stately  and 
elaborate  where  simplicity  was  required,  and  as 
mean  where  greater  elevation  was  appropriate.  Ha 
charges  him  also  with  barefiKsd  flattery  of  the 
living,  and  unjust  censure  on  the  dead :  and  inti- 
mates that  he  was  a  heathen,  yet  spoke  leqwctfUDy 
of  Christianity,  whether  sincerely  or  not  Photins 
could  not  determine.  (Photius,  B^UiolA.  Cod.  180; 
Suidas,  8,  r.  *l<edyyris  ^iAa3f  A^df  Avt^r ;  Ham, 
/.  c, ;  Fabric.  Bibl.  Oraee,  vol.  iv.  p.  155.) 

80.  Lbctor.  [ANAGNOSTB8,and  aboTe,No.8.] 

81.  Of  LvDDA,  of  which  dty  he  was  bishop 
A.  D.  1 194.  His  only  extant  work  is  given  in  the 
Aliscellanea  of  Baluze.  (Lib.  iL  p.  242,  tx  toL  iii 
p.  90,  ed.  Mansi.)  It  is  a  Latin  letter  or  Latin 
version  of  a  letter  written  by  him  to  Michael,  deaa 
of  Paris  and  patriarch  elect  of  Jerusalem.  (Cafe, 
Hia,  LUL  vol.  il  p.  253.) 

82.  Lyduh,  the  Ltdian.    [See  No.  79.] 

83.  Malblas  or  Malalas.     [Malalas.] 

84.  Marcus.  A  spurious  work,  Aeiaei  Amh 
S.  Barnabae  in  Cj/pro^  professing  to  be  written  bj 
Joannes  Marcus,  or  John  Mark  (Acts.  xii.  12,  25, 
xiii.  5,  13,  XV.  37,  39),  is  given  with  a  Latin 
version  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum  Jmmu^  voL  iL  pu 
431,  &c. 

85.  Maro,  so  called  from  the  monasteiy  of  Sk 
Maro  on  the  Orontes,  near  Antioch,  an  eminent 
ecclesiastic  among  the  Marooites  of  Syria  ;  and  ae- 
cording  to  some  authors,  Maronite  patriarch  of 
Antioch.  Ho  is  said  to  have  enjoyed  the  fisvonr  of 
the  emperor  Heraclius.  He  wrote  in  Syriac  Cb«- 
meittarim  in  Liturgiam  &  JacoU,  of  whidi  manj 
extracts  have  been  published.  (Cave,  /liM.  JUUm 
voL  i.  p.  537.) 

m.  Mauropits.     [See  No.  58.] 

87.  Maxsntius.     [Maxbntius.] 

88.  M0.NACHU8.     [See  No.  106.] 

89.  Mosciius.     [Mo8CH(Ts.] 

90.  Nepos.     [See  No.  71.] 

91.  Nkstklta.     [See  No.  28.] 

92.  Of  Nicaka(I).  Joannes,  archbishop  of  Niea 
before  the  11th  century,  wrote  EpiUoia  de  NaUrn^ 
Utie  Dffmini  ad  Zachariam  CaikoHeum  ArmemtM^ 
published  with  a  Latin  version  in  tlie  Novum  Au9» 
^n'amofComb6fis,vol  ii.  p.  298.  (Fabrie^/NUL  Oh 
vol  X.  p.  238;  Cave,  HitL  Litt.  voL  iL 
Priiua^  p.  H .) 
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9S.  Of  NiCASA  (2).     [See  No.  21.] 

94.  OfNicoMBOBiA.  Joannes,  presbyter  of  the 
chaich  of  Nicomedeia  in  DithyniAf  in  the  time  of 
Constantine  the  Great,  wrote  Mofm^pcoy  rmi  dytov 
BatnX^ws  hruritAwov  'Afieurtltis^  Ada  Martyrii  & 
SouiUi  EpUeopi  Amatiae^  which  is  given  in  the 
Ada  Samkorum  of  the  Bollandists,  Aprilis^  ro\.  iii.; 
the  lAtin  Tersion  in  the  body  of  the  work  (p.  417), 
with  a  preliminary  notice,  by  Henschen,  and  the 
Greek  original  in  the  Appendix  (p.  50).  An  ez- 
tnMrt  firom  the  Latin  version,  containing  the  history 
of  the  female  saint  Glaphyra,  had  been  ^?en  pre- 
Tionaly  in  the  same  work.  {Jamiar.  toL  u  p.  771.) 
The  Latin  version  of  the  Ada  Martyrii  &  Basilei 
bad  been  already  published  by  Aloysioi  Lippo- 
inani  ( VUae  Sandor,  Patrum^  vol  vii.)  and  by 
Snrins.  {£h  Probatit  Samdomm  VUig^  a.d,  26 
AprOu.)  Basileai  was  pat  to  death  about  the 
dote  of  the  reign  of  Licinius,  a.  o.  322  or  323;  and 
Joannes,  who  was  then  at  Nicomedeia,  professes  to 
have  conversed  with  him  in  prison.  Cave  thinks 
that  the  Ada  have  been  interpokted  apparently  by 
Hetaphrastes.  (Ada  Sandorunij  IL  cc  ;  Cave, 
Hi$i.  IML  vol.  i.  p.  185.) 

95.  Obcdibntiae  Filius.     [See  No.  28.] 

96.  Pbdiasimus.     [See  No.  61.] 

97.  Of  Philadblphia.    [See  No.  79.] 

98.  Philoponus.     [Philoponus.] 

99.  Philosophorum  Htpatus  v,  Maoistbr. 
[See  Nos.  61  and  78.] 

100.  Phocas  (^iraf),  a  Cretan  monk,  son  of 
Matthaeus,  who  became  a  monk  in  Patmos.  Jo- 
annes had  served  in  the  army  of  tlie  emperor 
Manuel  Comnenus  (who  reigned  a.  d.  1143 — 
1 180)  in  Asia  Minor.  He  married,  and  had  a  son, 
by  whom  his  work  was  transcribed ;  and  after^ 
waids  became  a  monk  and  priest,  and  visited 
(a.  d.  1 1 85)  Syria  and  Palestine,  of  which  he  wrote 
a  short  geographical  account,  entitled  "^jc^paais  iv 
(nwi^p«(  riiv  dn^  'Arrtox*^*  M-^XP^  *l*poaoK6wMf 
Katrrpttp  koX  x^P^"  "Xvpias  iral  ^oiylicris  koX  rSv 
Msrd  HaXanrrbrnv  dyiw  T^vwy,  Chmpmdiarki 
Dutertptio  Casirorum  d  Urhium  (sic  in  AUat  vers.) 
ab  Urbe  Antiockia  usque  HieroMolymam ;  neetum 
Syrian  ac  Phoenic&ie^  d  in  Paledina  Sacrorum 
Looorum.  The  work  was  published  by  Allatius, 
with  a  Latin  version,  in  his  Sv/Afuxro,  voL  i.  pp.  1 
— 46.  The  Latin  version  is  also  given  in  the 
Ada  Sandorum  of  the  Bollandists,  AfaO,  vol.  ii. 
ad  init.  (Allatius,  Xi/xfiuera^  Praefatimnada ; 
Fabric  BiU.  Gr.  vol.  iv.  p.  662,  vol  viiL  p.  99.) 

101.  Phl'Rnbs  {^vpyrjs)^  a  monk  of  the  mo- 
nastery of  Mount  Ganus  in  the  reign  of  the  em- 
peror Alexis  Comnenus.  He  was  an  opponent  of 
the  Latin  church,  and  wrote  an  *AiroXo7(a,  D&- 
/nuio,  or  Am^Ac^ij,  Diaoeptatio^  a  discussion  with 

Peter,  archbishop  of  Milan,  in  the  presence  of  the 
emperor.  If  this  is  the  work  which  Joannes  Veccus 
cites  and  replies  to  in  his  Dt  UnionB  Ecdedarum 
Oratio  (apud  Allatium,  Graecia  Orthodoxa,  vol.  L 
p.  179,  ^c),  it  appears  that  the  form  of  a  dialogue 
was  merely  assumed  for  convenience  sake,  and  that 
it  was  not  the  record  of  a  real  conference.  Accord- 
ing to  Fabricius,  Allatius  published  in  his  work  De 
CoHtensm  (sc  Iki  Ecciesiae  Occidentalit  d  OrientaU$ 
Perpdua  Con$m$ume\  p.  1 153,  a  work  of  Joannes, 
which  is  described  as  Epidola  de  Hitilnu  immuiatit 
in  Sacra  Communione,  Other  works  of  Joannes 
are  extant  i<i  MS.  (Allatius,  Grace,  Orthodox, 
Lc;  Fabric.  BUd,  Gr,  voU  xL  pp.  6-18, 650.) 

102.  PLU6IADB.NUS.   [JoKBPIltS,  No.  13.] 
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108.  PROTospATHARiua,  a  writtf  of  uneertaiii 
date,  wrote  for  the  use  of  his  son  "E^ifyifait  ^ 
(Tim)  T«r  iHfAtpAf  'Hcru^ov,  a  brief  commentary  oa 
the  Opera  d  Diet  of  Hesiod.  We  are  not  awara 
that  it  has  been  pnUifhed.  (Fabric.  BOL  Gr.  joL 
i,  p.  576.] 

104.  RAiTHUXN8i8,orRATrRBNU8|Leuof  Rai- 
THU8  or  Ratthu  (tov  'PaX9o0),  hegomenot  or  abbot 
of  a  monastery  at  Elim,  or  the  Sevoity  Springs,  on 
the  western  ooast  of  the  peninaula  of  Mount  Shui, 
lived  in  the  sixth  century,  and  was  the  friend  of 
Joannes,  somamed  Climacns.  [Climacu&]  It 
waa  at  the  desire  of  Raithnensu  that  dimacna 
wrote  the  work  KAffio^  Soala  Paradm,  from  which 
he  derives  his  name,  and  to  which  Raithnensia 
wrote  a  Commendaiio  and  Sekotia,  The  *E«'iaToXi| 
TOV  liyfov  *\mAjnnn>  reS  if^ou^vov  roS  *PbX9o9, 
LiUerae  Joamtit  RaOiueimtj  addreseed  to  Clhnacii% 
requesting  him  to  nndertidce  the  woik,  and  the 
answer  of  Climacns,  are  given  by  Rademt  in  tho 
original  Greek,  with  a  Latm  version,  in  his  edition 
of  the  works  of  Climacoa,  foL  Puis,  1683.  This 
version  of  the  Liiierae  of  Raithaensis,  and  a  Latin 
version  of  his  Chmwiendalio  and  SekoliOf  ave  given 
in  varions  editions  of  the  BibUolkeoa  Putrwm  ;  the 
LiUerae  in  vol  ilL  ed.  Paris,  1575 ;  the  Z^lsras 
and  OniMieiMiatM,  ToL  ▼.  ed.  Paris,  1589  and  1654; 
the  lAtUrae  s.  Epidola^  OommemdaHa,  and  SekottOf 
in  vol  vi.  pt  iL  ed.  Cologne,  1618 ;  and  vd.  jc 
ed.  Lyon,  1677.  (Fabric  BUd,  (/r.  voL  ix.  pp. 
523—524;  ItUgius,  De  BUdiotheeie  Pairum.) 

1 05.  Rhbtor  CPifri^),  an  historian  of  the  eariier 
Byiantine  period,  frequently  cited  by  Evagrioa. 
(^.JS.Ll6,ai2,iiL]0,28,iT.5.)  Asmost,ifnot 
all,  of  the  particulars  for  which  Evagrins  refers  to 
him  relate  to  Antioch,  and  some  of  them  impl  j 
considerable  local  knowledge,  it  is  probable  that 
Joannes  was  a  resident  in  that  town,  if  not  a  native 
of  it  His  history,  which  is  not  extant,  comprised  the 
period  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Tbeodosius 
IL  to  the  earthquake  and  fire  by  which  Antioch 
was  in  a  great  degree  destroyed,  a.  d.  536,  with  an 
account  of  which  calamities  John  **  mounfdny  ** 
closed  his  history.  He  most  have  lived,  therefiwsy 
about  that  time,  or  between  that  and  the  time  of 
Evagrius,  A.  D.  593  or  694.  [Efaobiub,  No.  S.1 
Joannes  Rhetor  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
Joannes  of  Epiphaneia  [see  No.  56],  as  he  haa 
been  by  Vossins.  (Efagrins,  IL  eo.,  with  the  nolet 
of  Valesius  ;  Cave,  Hid.  LitL  toL  i  p.  508.) 

106.  Of  St.  Saba.  There  is  extant  in  tho 
various  European  libraries  a  religioQs  romance,  oi^ 
as  some  have  r^arded  it,  a  history,  *0  Bioe  Ba^ 
Kad/A  Mil  ^Imurd^  Barlaami  d  Joaaapki  Fsfo,  as 
yet  unpublished,  except  in  versions,  especially  in 
an  ancient  Latin  version,  De  Barlaam  d  Jmapkai 
Hietorioy  to  which,  in  the  printed  editions,  the  name 
of  Georgius  Trapesnntius  is  often  prefixed,  hot 
which  is  much  more  ancient  than  the  time  in  which 
he  lived  [Gborgiub,  No.  48],  and  is  ascribed  hj 
some  to  Anastasius  Bibliotheouias,  a  writer  of  the 
8th  century.  The  work  professes  to  contain  the 
account  of  the  conversion  of  Joasaph  or  Joeaphati 
son  of  Abenner,  an  idolatrous  and  sensnal  Indiaa 
king,  and  a  penecntor  of  the  Christian  nonks  of 
India,  because  they  had  indooed  some  of  Us  ncMsB 
to  forsake  a  luxurious  life,  and  becoow  tolitvieii 
Joasaph,  a  y<mth  pursuing  his  studies,  wa 
by  Barlaam,  a  Christian,  with  whooi  he  met, 
whose  various  instructions  to  him  are  giveoi  nt 
sideraUe  length.     SttspicMMi  arising  ktm  thrit 
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frequent  conferenceB,  Uarlnam  was  compelled  to  fly, 
find  Josaphat  had  to  encounter  reproaches  from  his 
father,  and  teniputtions,  by  which  it  was  hoped  to 
Iciul  ijini  into  sin.  Ho  Kucceedod  in  converting  his 
principal  opponents,  and  at  length  his  father,  on 
wlioM'  dt>ath  he  came  to  tlte  tlirone,  but  soon  Tv:- 
bijzncd  it,  retired  to  solitude,  and  lived  many 
years  with  his  old  friend  Biirlaam,  whom  he 
Buccecdetl  ill  linding.  On  the'  doatli  of  Barlusmi  he 
liiirivd  him,  and  on  his  own  death  was  buried  near 
liiiii.  The  writer  profesAes  to  have  derived  kit 
iiarnitive  from  6<une  pious  men  of  Aethiopia  In- 
ti-riur,  **  (juos  Indos  voamt;**  and  is  himself  de> 
»<  i-ibed  in  MSS.  as  *ludyyris  ixovax^^s  ajrfip  rinios  Kal 
i,ao9Toi  fiot^iji  rov  oTfiov  2a§a,  ^  John  the  Monk, 
an  honounihje  and  virtuous  man  of  the  monastery  of 
tSt,  Saki."  It  is  nscril>ed  by  some,  especially  by  Billy, 
who  argues  the  point  at  s-mie  length,  to  Joaimes  |)a- 
niiit^cenus  [Damawknl's],  who  was  a  monk  of  iSt. 
S;iba  ;  hut  Le  Quien  did  not  include  it  in  his  edi- 
tion  of  the  works  of  that  father.  Others  ascril>e  it 
to  a  Joannes  Sinai ta  or  Joannes  of  Ml  Sinai, 
others  to  Joannes  Climacu!^.  [C'limacus.]  The 
Latin  versiion  has  been  published,  however,  by 
ether  editors  among  the  wurks  of  Damasceuus,  and 
sepirately  by  Bi  ly,  l*2mo.  Antvverjs  U)()2.  There 
are  two  more  ancient  editions,  one  a  small  folio  in 
black  letter,  the  other  in  4to. :  neither  of  them 
have  any  indication  of  time  or  place.  There  are 
alvi  two  ancient  editions  one  in  bliick  letter,  printed 
at  Augsburg  about  a.  d.  1470  ;  tiie  other  also  at 
Augsburg,  perhaps  about  a.  d.  1477.  (Fabric.  liiU. 
(Jr.  vol.  viii.  p.  144,  vol.  ix.  p.  737  ;  Jjambecius, 
Cummeut  de  DUdvtlh.  Cacsanxu  lib.  viiL  col.  14, 
&c,  ed.  Kollar;  Panzer,  A  anal.  Typot/niph.  vol. 
iii.  p.  30,  No.  G7,  vol.  iv.  p.  93,  No.  158  ;  Denis, 
AnwU.  Typop.  Alaittaire^  Stijipiemenl,  p.  505,  Not. 
4331,  433-2,' p.  593,  Nos.  5194,5195.) 

107.  Sapiens.     [See  No.  48.] 

108.  SciioLASTicL'S.  [See  below,  Joannks, 
JuriHtb,  No.  4.] 

10.9    ScHOLASTicuR.     [See  No.  ill.] 

110.    SCYLITZKS  Cl'ROPALATA.       [ScVLITZKS.] 

HI.  Of  ScYTUOPOLis,  a  Greek  ecclesiastical 
writer,  apparently  of  the  latter  end  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury or  the  beginning  of  the  sixth,  lie  wrote  a  work 
against  the  followers  of  Eutyches  and  Dioscorus, 
entitled  Kard  ray  dwoax^*^^*'  ''^^  iKKAriiTiaSy 
CoMtm  tiesertores  Eccl&siae,  It  was  divided  into 
twelve  parts,  and  was  undertaken  at  the  suggestion 
of  a  certain  prelate,  one  Julianus,  in  reply  to  an 
anonymous  Kutychian  writer,  who  had  published  a 
book  deceitfully  entitled  Kara  Nco-roptoF,  Adcenus 
Ndttorium^  and  whom  Photius  supposed  to  be  Ba- 
silius,  a  presbyter  of  Cilicia.  This  Basilius  wrote 
a  reply  to  Joannes  in  very  abusive  style,  chaining 
him,  among  other  things,  witb  being  a  Manichaean, 
and  with  restrirting  Lent  to  a  period  of  three  weeks, 
and  not  abstaining  from  Hesh  even  in  that  shortened 
period. 

Certain  Ilapo^f o-fij,  5c//<»/w,  to  the  works  of  the 
]iSi>udo  Dionysius  Areopagita,  which  Usher  has 
observed  to  l)e  mingled  in  the  printed  editions  of 
I)ionv*iius  with  the  Schofui  of  St.  Maximns,  have 
been  aKcribed  to  Jimnnes  of  Scy tho]>olis.  Anastasius 
Bibliotliecarius  in  the  eighth  centurj'  made  a  Latin 
translation  of  the*>e  mingled  Ki-lioliii,  not  now  ex- 
tant, in  which  he  professed  to  distinguish  those  of 
Maximus  fn»m  those  of  Jo;innes  by  the  mark  of 
a  crohSk  Pabriiitis  ideniiiies  the  •ScW/'a  of  .Joannes 
with  tlie  Cvmmantaiii  ui  UioHjftium  A  rcofKii/Uum 
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cited  by  Joannet  Cypnrittiotm  m  by  Duoynw  of 
Alexandria.  (Phot.  JUM,  cod.  9A,  107;  Uikov 
J}iitaert,  de  Scrtj4i$  Dionjft.  A  reap,  m^ppatUBt  fb 
29.0,  snhjoined  to  hit  Uittwa  Doffmaiiea  «lf  Scr^ 
turin,  ^'c.  rrrnaculis^ito.  Lend.  16R9  ;  Fabric.  iKK 
(w'r.  vol.  vii.  p.  9.  vol.  z.  pp.  707^  710;  Gave,  HitU 
Litt.  vol.  i.  p.  4<i0'.) 

11 'J.  Sici:lua,  or  of  Sicily,  author  of  a  Gmk 
Chnmiooyi^  extending  from  the  creation  to  the  «ad 
of  the  Fcign  of  Michael  111.,  the  son  of  ThjeopliiIa% 
or  to  A.  D.  866.  It  was  formerly  extant  in  thf 
library  of  the  Elector  Palatine,  and  waa  lued  faj 
Syiburgius,  as  he  tays  in  the  prefiice  to  hit  Si- 
ractiiioi ;  it  it  prolmbly  ttill  extant  in  the  V» 
ticnn  library  at  Rome.  Mongitore  mentiona  tot 
other  copy,  if  not  more.  It  it  probable  that  he 
is  the  author  cited  by  Cedrenus  in  hit  OwMyMstfiMi 
{I*m(tem.)  as  &  2iKcA<Jnyv,  bat  this  it  not  deai;  A 
Joannes  Siculus,  apfiarently  the  tame,  it  enmai^ 
ated  among  the  Christian  commentatort  on  Uti^ 
mogenes.  ( Fabric.  liiU,  Gr,  toI.  Tii.  p.  47 1 ;  Vote 
de  IluiorirU  6'rarcw,  iv.  21 ;  Mongitore,  BiUioiktm 
mcuJa,  vol.  i.  p.  313.) 

11  :i  Of  Sinai.     [CLiMACus,and  No.  106.] 

1 1 4.  SvLVANua.     [See  No.  72. J 

115.  Talaia,  or  Talaida,  otherwite  TAMDf- 
NiKioTA  {TaStyvuruffrjis),  from  the  monatteiy  of 
Tabunna,  near  Alexandria  ;  or  of  Albzandbia, 
from  his  patriarchal  tee  ;  or,  from  the  office*  vhich 
he  had  previously  held,  Obconomus  (olir^wopef) 
and  PRXSBYTKR.  Thit  eccletiastic  wat  tent  bj 
the  advice  of  tome  of  the  Alexaiidriant  on  a  mittitiB 
to  the  Emperor  Zeno  (about  a.  d.  478 — 480),  tkal 
in  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  patriarchate  ot  that 
city,  then  held  by  Timotheus  Salophaciohia,  a  dc- 
feiMier  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  the  deigj  and 
laity  of  Alexandria  might  be  allowed  to  chooit  hit 
successor.  According  to  Evagriut  (or  rather  aooord- 
ing  to  Zacharias  Rhetor  whom  Evagriut  citet  at  hit 
authority)  Joannes  wat  detected  in  intriguea  to  ob- 
tain his  own  appointment  in  the  event  of  a  vacan^ : 
perluips  hit  connection  with  Illut  [Illi^b],  whoot 
friendship,  according  to  Liberatut,  he  cultivated  bj 
costly  presents,  excited  the  jealousy  and  apprehen- 
sions of  the  emperor.  However  this  might  bOi 
though  Zeno  granted  to  the  Alexandrians  the  liberty 
which  they  had  requested,  he  bound  Joannet  by  a 
M)lenm  oath  not  to  seek  the  toccettion  for  himtelt 
Soon  after  the  return  of  Joannet,  Timothna  Sak^ 
phaciolus  died  (a.  d.  481),  and  Joannet  wat  elected 
to  succeed  him,  but  wat  almost  immediately  expelkd 
from  his  see  by  order  of  the  emperor.  The  canto 
of  his  expulsion  it  dil&rently  stated.  Libemtat 
says  that  he  was  expelled  mainly  through  the 
jealousy  of  Acacius,  patriarch  of  Conttantinopie* 
to  whom  on  different  occationt  he  had  fiuled  in 
paying  due  attention.  According  to  Evagrina,  who 
quotes  Zacharias  as  hit  authority,  he  wat  detected 
in  having  procured  his  own  election  by  bribery, 
and  thus  breaking  the  oath  which  the  emperor  had 
constrained  hira  to  take.  The  circumttanoea  of 
the  times  make  it  probable  that  hit  eonnectioa 
with  Illus,  then  the  object  of  jealousy  and  ra^ 
picion  to  Zeno,  if  not  actually  in  rebellion  againit 
him  [  Ii.Lus],  had  much  to  do  with  his  expuliion,  and 
was  perhaps  the  chief  cause  of  it.  Joannet,  expdkd 
from  Alexandria,  first  retorted  to  lUua,  then  at 
Antioch  ;  and  having  through  bis  interrentioa 
obtained  from  the  patriairb  of  Antioch  and  hia 
siilVragjuis  a  synodical  letter  commending  him  ta 
the  Poi>e  (Simplicius),  departed  to  Ilome  to  piMl 
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liAt  C8UM  there  in  person.  Siinplicius,  with  the 
VBual  papal  jealousy  of  the  patriarchs  of  Con- 
stantinople, took  the  side  of  Joannes  against  Aca- 
cius  and  Zeno,  the  latter  of  whom  replied  that 
Joannes  had  been  expelled  for  perjury,  and  for 
that  alone  ;  but  neither  the  exertions  of  Simplicius 
nor  those  of  his  successor  Felix,  could  obtain  the 
restoration  of  the  banished  patriarch.  Joannes 
after  a  time  accepted  from  Felix  the  bishopric  of 
Nola  in  Campania,  where  he  lived  many  years, 
and  at  last  died  peaceably. 

Joannes  (whom  Theophanes  extols  for  his  piety 
and  orthodoxy)  wrote  a  work,  Ilpos  r€\6<riov  r6v 
ftififis  dwo\oyia^  Ad  Gelasiutn  Papam  Apologia^ 
in  which  he  anathematised  Pelagiaiiism,  as  well  as 
it!  defenders  Pelagius  and  Celestius,  and  their  toe- 
crssor  Julianas.  The  work  which  is  noticed  by 
Photias  is  not  extant.  (Victor Tnnunenais,  Chro- 
nioom;  Liberatus  Dioconus,  Breviarium  Caustaie 
NtUericmor,  et  Euij/ckianor.^  capp.  16 — 18  (apud 
Galland.  BiUioih.  PatruitL,  voL  xii.  p.  146,  &g.)  ; 
£▼agriu^  //.  E,  iii.  12,  13,  15,  18,  20,  cum  notis 
Valesii ;  Theophanes,  Chronographia,  pp.  1 10 — 1 1 3, 
ed.  Paris,  pp.  88—90,  ed.  Venice,  pp.  199-204, 
ed.  Bonn  ;  Photius  BiUioth,  cod.  54,  sub  fin.  ; 
Tilkmont,  Memoires^  vol.  xvi. ;  Cave,  IlisL  Liti. 
vol.  i  p  455.) 

116.  Of  THB88AL0UVICA  (1).  Joannes,  arch- 
Inshop  of  Thessalonica,  was  a  stout  defender  of  the 
orthodox  &ith  against  the  Monothelites  of  the 
seventh  century.  He  attended  as  papal  legata  the 
third  Constantinopolitan  (sixth  oecumenical)  coun- 
cil (a.  o.  680),  and  in  that  character  subscribed 
the  Acta  of  the  council.  {Concilia^  vol.  vi.  coL  1 058, 
ed.  Labbe ;  voL  iii.  col.  1425,  ed.  Hardouin  ;  voL 
ZL  col.  639,  ed.  Mansi.)  The  time  of  his  death  is 
altt^ther  uncertain.  He  wrote:  1.  EJis  r6s  fivpo- 
p6povs  ywaiKos,  In  Multeres  fertntes  Unguenia,  a 
discourse  or  treatise  in  which  his  object  is  to  show 
that  there  is  no  contradiction  in  the  several  accounts 
of  the  resurrection  of  Christ  given  by  the  four  Evan- 
gelists. This  piece  appears  to  have  been  regarded 
by  some  as  a  work  of  Chrysostom,  and  was  first 
published  (but  from  a  mutilated  and  corrupt  text) 
by  Sav  ile  in  his  edition  of  Ciirysostom  (voL  v.  p. 
740,  ful.  Eton.  1610,  &c.),  though  with  an  expres- 
sion of  doubt  OS  to  its  genuineness.  It  was  sub- 
sequently printed  more  correctly  in  the  Novum 
AuctariwH  of  Combefis  (vol.  i.  fol.  Paris,  1648), 
and  by  him  assigned  to  the  right  author.  It  is 
given  in  a  mutilated  form  in  Montfaucon^s  edition 
of  Chrysostom,  among  the  Hpuria^  vol.  viii.  p.  159, 
fol.  Paris,  1718,  &c.,  or  vol.  viii.  p.  81 6  of  the  8vo.  re- 
print, Paris,  1 839.  It  is  also  given  in  the  BiUiotheca 
Pairum  of  Gallandius  vol  xiii.  p.  185,&c.  A  Latin 
version  is  given  in  the  BiUioth.  Pairuni,  vol.  xii. 
Lyon,  1677.  2.  Aoyos,  Oratio^  of  which  a  con- 
siderable extract  was  road  by  Nicolaus,  bishop  of 
Cyxicus  at  the  second  Nicene  (seventh  oecumenical) 
council,  and  is  printed  in  the  Concilia  (vol  viL  col. 
353,  ed.  Lahbe,  vol.  iv.  col.  292,  ed.  Hiirdouin,  vol. 
xiii.  col.  163,  ed.  Mansi),  and  by  (iallandius  in  his 
BiUiotheca  Pairum  (vol  xiii.  p.  196).  (Galhin- 
dius,  U.  cc  ;  CUtciliii^  IL  cc. ;  Cave,  IlitL  Litt,  fol. 
i.  p.  597  ;  Fabric.  Bibi.  Or,  vol.  x.  p.  250.) 

117.  Of  Thessalonica  (2),  the  younger.  A 
fragment  of  a  discourse  which  was  entitled  Ai  rov 
d0Ao^t6pov  Ayifirfrpiov  iv  (itpiKf  5ii777i(r«i  6a(;/4a- 
rwfrfiau^  Triumphali*  Martjfri*  Dcmctrii  tigillatim 
ttarruitt  Mirarultt^  or  '^^jlvos  tU  ^i6v  kqI  cts  r6v 
vai^4rSo(or  MAo(p6pof  Arifii'irpioy   iv   ptptKji  8ti}- 
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Tiftrcf  rvv  airov  ^avyuirw^  H^mnm»  md  Dmm  el 
ad  gtorioBum  Demeirium  cum  particu/ari  marrmtiom 
miracttiorum  ^pu^  is  given  by  Combefis  in  the  Paiji 
edition  of  the  Byzantine  writers,  among  the  jbngolo/w 
po$i  T/teophanem,  p.  314,  &€.,  and  is  described  as  the 
work  of  Joannes,  archbishop  of  TbessalonicAt  whooi 
Combefis  apparently  confounds  with  the  subject  of 
the  preceding  article,  and  erroneoosly  places  in  the 
reign  of  the  emperors  Justinian  1.  and  Maurice. 
Comb6fis  (whom  Cave  follows)  is,  however,  mani- 
festly in  error,  for  the  extract  itself  refers  to  the 
capture  of  the  city  **  many  years  before^  by  **  the 
children  of  the  handmaid,  that  is,  Hagar,^  **  in  the 
reign  of  Leo.^  This  can  hardly  be  any  other  cap* 
ture  than  that  by  the  Saracens  of  Tripoli,  in  the 
reign  of  Leo  VI.  (Sapiens  or  Philosophos)  A.S. 
904,  and  consequently  the  Joannes  of  lliessalonica 
from  whom  the  extract  is  taken  could  not  have 
lived  earlier  than  the  tenth  century,  and  must 
therefore  be  a  different  person  from  the  author  of 
the  preceding  article.  Gallandius  reprints  the 
extract  with  the  works  of  the  preceding  (Bibi, 
Pairumy  vol  xiii.  p.  195),  but  intimates  in  his 
Prolegomena,  c  iv.,  that  it  can  hardly  be  by  the 
same  author.  It  is  not  given  in  the  Bonn  reprint 
of  the  Bysantine  writers.  It  is  probable  that 
Combos,  by  confounding  the  work  of  Joannes  with 
an  anonymous  account  of  a  deliverance  of  ThesMk- 
lonica,  through  the  miraculous  interposition  of  Deme- 
trius, when  besieged  by  barbarians,  probaUy  Avan, 
in  the  reign  of  Uie  emperor  Maurice,  was  led  into 
error.  (OaUandius,/?.  ec  ;  Cave,  IIi$L  LUL  toL  L  pu 
597;  Fabria  BibL  Gr,  vol.  viL  p.  683,  voL  z.  pp^ 
218,  219  ;  AlUtius,  de  9gmmmmH  Seriptia^  p.  97.) 
118.  Of  TuKSSALONiCA  (3).    [Camikiata.] 

119.  Of  ThBSSALO.VICA  (4).      [ANAONOfTML] 

120.  TzKTzaa.     [Tzbtzks.] 

121.  Vbocus  or  Bacciis.    [Viocos.} 

122.  XiPHiLiNus  (1).  Patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople.    [XlPBILINUS,  1.] 

123.  XiPHiu.vua  (2).    [XxPHiLUfua,  2.] 

124.   ZONARAS.      [ZONARAS.]  [J.  C  IC] 

JOANNES,  jurists.  I.ComxsSac&aeu,  under 
Theodosius  the  younger,  was  one  of  the  nine  com* 
missioners  appointed  by  that  emperor  in  a.  D.  429 
to  compile  codes  of  law  upon  a  plan  which  waa 
subsequently  abandoned.  Ue  was  not,  howevei^ 
afterwards  employed  in  compiling  the  Theodosian 
code,  of  which  a  great  part  is  still  extant  [Dio- 
DORU8,  VoL  I.  p.  101 8. J 

2.  ViTas  at  the  head  of  the  first  commission  of 
ten  appointed  by  Justinian  in  a.  d.  528  to  compile 
the  ConstituUomum  Code*.  In  Const.  Hate  qmtm 
necesearioy  §  4,  and  Const.  Summa  ReipmUiMe^ 
§  2,  he  is  designated  by  the  title  **Virexodkii- 
tissimus  ex-quaestore  sacri  palatii,  cODSolaris  atqve 
patricius.^  In  the  subsequent  revisifMi  of  the  code 
he  had  no  part,  though  a  person  of  the  same  name 
was  one  of  the  second  commission  of  five. 

3.  An  advocate  in  the  courts  of  the  piae&cti 
praetoriorum  at  Constantinople,  was  one  of  the 
commission  of  sixteen,  headed  by  Tribouian,  wlio 
were  employed  by  Justinian  (a.  o.  530 — 69^)  to 
compile  the  Dignt.  (Const  Toiito,  i  S,  Ceoit 
AidsMcsy,  §  9.)  He  is  a  di£Eerent  penon  from  tiie 
Joannes  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  irmmiiiifln 
appointed  to  compihs  the  first  OemttUmtiommm  Codm  ; 
but  it  appears  from  Const  Oordi^  §  2,  that  be  waa 
one  of  the  commission  of  hTCi  headed  hj  T!ribQBlaa« 
who  drew  up  the  rtpetUa  pmtitetia  eodiok^  i^idh 
was  published  in  a.  aw  534. 
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4.  Antiochbnus  and  Scholasticus,  from  his 
Datire  place  Antioch,  and  the  profession  of  ad- 
Tocate,  which  he  once  exercised  there  (dw6 
axo^aariKSv).  At  a  later  period  of  his  life  he 
entered  into  holy  orders,  and  was  ordained  priest 
He  was  then  named  Apocriaarius,  agent  or 
ehargi  d'affoim  of  the  church  of  Antioch  at  the 
imperial  court  in  Constantinople  towards  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  Justinian.  In  A.  d.  5^5  he  was 
elevated  to  the  vacant  patriarchate  of  Constanti- 
nople, and  he  died  on  the  31st  of  August,  a.  d. 
578,  in  the  12th  year  of  the  reign  of  Justin  the 
younger.  (Theophanes,  Chronographia^  p.  203,  foL 
Par.  1655,  Assemani,  BiU,  Jur,  Orient,  vol.  iiL  p. 
340—343.) 

Joannes  published  a  collection  of  canons  in  50 
titles.  Assemani  (vol.  i.  p.  114)  thinks  that  it 
was  published  and  prescribed  by  him  as  a  rule  to 
the  bishops  of  the  patriarchate,  after  he  was  made 
patriarch.  In  the  preface  to  the  work,  however, 
he  himself  assumes  no  higher  rank  than  presbyter. 

This  collection  is  entitled  Si/vayftr/o}  Kav6yu»v 
tls  ^  tW\om  ^niptifxitni,  and  is  founded  on  the 
basis  of  a  previous  collection,  which  is  attributed 
by  some  manuscripts  to  Stcphanus  Ephesius.  It 
consists  chiefly  of  decrees  of  early  councils,  and 
letters  of  St  Basil.  The  'Zvyayoiryi/l  of  Joannes 
(which  was  one  of  the  earliest  compilations  of  the 
kind)  enjoyed  for  some  centuries  great  credit  in 
the  Oriental  church,  received  from  time  to  time  cor- 
rections and  additions,  and  was  translated  into 
sevenil  foreign  languages.  Assemani  (vol.  i.  p.  60) 
cites  the  Syrian  traublation :  Bieuer  (de  CoUcdio- 
nibua  Canonum^  p.  49)  treats  of  the  Sclavonic 
translation;  and  Bevcridge  {Synodicon^  p.  211) 
mentions  an  Eg>'ptian  collection  of  Abnalcassabi  in 
51  titles,  resembling  that  of  Joannes.  The  ICi/i^ 
aytayv  of  Joannes  is  printed  in  Voelli  et  Justelli 
Bibliotheca  Jur.  Camm.  vol.  iL  p.  499 — 602. 

A  collection  of  87  chapters,  intended  as  a  sup- 
plement to  the  former  2^076977),  was  published 
(if  we  may  credit  the  title  to  the  work)  by  Joannes, 
after  he  was   in   possession  of  the  metropolitan 
throne,  and  after  the  death  of  Justinian.     It  was 
published,  therefore,  between  a.  d.  565  and  578 
As  the  fonner  collection  contained   the   rules 
purely  ecclesiastical  origin  (Kovovcr),  the  pre 
was  intended  to  comprehend  the  enactments  of  jjie  I 
civil  law  {v6ixot)  relating  to  the  affairs  of  the  churOM  \ 
and  was  compiled  from  the  Novells  of  Justinian. 
Joannes  makes  abridged   extracts  from   Novells 
3,  5,  6,  32,  46,  56,  57,  83,  120,  123,  131,  usually 
employing  the  words  of  the  original  text 

These  87  chapters  have  in  several  catalogues  of 
manuscripts  been  wrongly  attributed  to  Balsamo. 
Some  notices  of  their  contents,  and  some  extracts 
from  them,  were  given  by  Assemani  {Dill.  Jur, 
Orient,  vol.  ii.  p.  451 — 459):  and  Biener  has 
treated  of  them  with  his  usual  sagacity  and  learn- 
ing. (OegiAicJUe  der  Novellen^  p.  167 — 173,  p.  584 
— 597.)  They  were  first  printed  at  lengtli  by 
Ileimbach  in  1840.     {Anecdota^  vol.  u.) 

A  Nomocanon  (combination  of  Kay6v9i  and  v6uoi) 
in  50  titles,  with  a  supplement  of  21  chapters,  was 
subsequently  compiled  from  the  two  works  of 
Joannes.  This  compilation  (printed  in  Voel.  et 
Justcll.  DiU.  Jur.  GinoH.  vol.  ii.  p.  603 — 672)  has 
been  wrongly  attributed  to  Ji>annes  himself.  The 
author  of  it  is  uncertain,  but  it  was  probably  com- 
posed by  Theodoretus,  bishop  of  Cyrrhus  (now 
Khoros,  in  Syria).    The  87  chapters  of  Joaimes 
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were  much  referred  to  by  lalMequQfit  eora|iileni|  M 
by  Arseniuf  in  his  Syncpais  Qtmmmm.  (Hehnbad^ 
Anecdoia,  vol.  it  in  Prol^omenia ;  Zadiariai^ 
Hist.  Jur.  Gr.  Rom,  Ddm.  f  22;  MortKod* 
Ilistoire  du  Droit  Byeamtim,  vol  L  pi.  201 — ^21 1, 
p.  288;  Bucking,  Jiutitutiomn^  toL  L  pi  10% 
103.) 

5.  NoMOPHYLAX.  He  it  commonly  eaDad  m 
scholiast  on  the  Basilica,  but  was  lathor  a  Jiiiitl» 
whose  Scholia  are  appended  to  that  woik.  la. 
the  heading  of  the  Scholia  taken  from  Joannea 
he  is  called,  from  his  office,  Joannes  NomophTlaXi 
and  sometimes  icar*  ^(ox^.  Nomophylai:  aloiia. 
In  the  Scholia  (voL  ii.  p  549 — 648,  toI.  in.  pw 
400,  ed.  Fabrot)  he  appears  to  dte  the  text  aC  tht 
Basilica ;  and  Assemani  {BibL  Jur,  OriemL  toL  iL 
p.  415)  believes  him  to  have  lived  aboat  a.  ik 
1100,  under  Alexius  Comnenos;  while  Saua 
(Nolit.  BasiL  §  42)  confounds  him  with  JoamMS 
Antiochenus.  In  his  Scholia  appended  to  the 
Basilica,  he  interprets  passages  in  the  DigasC, 
the  Code,  and  the  Novells.  (Schol.  BamL  vaL  ii. 
pp.  544,  558,  559,  587,  vol  in.  pp.  360,  890,  voL 
iv.  pp.  658,  662.)  Constantinns  Nicaens  (who,  in 
Basil,  vol.  iii.  p.  208,  calls  himself  a  disciple  of 
Stephanus)  cites  Joannes  Nomophylaz,  with  whoa 
he  disagrees.  (Basil,  voL  iL  p.  549.)  Joannes  u 
coupled  with  Dorotheus  in  Basil,  vol  t.  p.  410. 
In  Basil,  vol.  iii.  p.  360,  and  voL  iL  p.  587t  ^v* 
find  him  citing  Athanasius  and  Theodoras  Henwh 
polita.  From  these  indications,  we  believe  him  is 
have  lived  not  long  after  the  reign  1^  Justinian» 
and  would  explain  his  apparent  citations  of  the 
Basilica  by  supposing  that  his  original  citations  of 
the  Digest  were  subsequently  adapted  to  the  Basi- 
lica— a  charge  which  was  frequently  made^  and 
which  has  occasioned  much  chronological  difficulty. 
Many  of  the  jurists,  whose  fragments  appear  ap* 
per.ued  to  the  Basilica,  have,  for  this  reason,  been 
referred  to  too  late  an  age.  Thos,  every  circus- 
stance  tends  to  show  that  Constantinns  Nicaeosi 
who  cites  Joannes,  lived  before  the  compilation  of 
the  Basilica,  if  we  except  his  supposed  dfiations  of 
the  Basilica,  and  of  the  <rroixc(or  of  Garidas. 
'^  brie.  BiU,  Or.  vol.  ziL  p.  447;  Reis.  ad 
.jophilum^  p.  1236;  Pohl,  ad  Sman».  //cHL 
'  D.  138.  n.  i9;  Heimbach,  ds  Oris/.  BmA 
D. .  [J.  T.  G.] 

^...  ..w>WES  ALEXANDRrNUS,aphysidtt 
ut' Alexandria,  who  may  be  supposed  to  have  lived  in 
the  seventh  or  eighth  century  after  Christ,  and  nadcr 
whose  name  are  extant  some  comroentaiiea  <u  tvi 
works  of  the  Ilippocratic  Collection.  That  on  the 
sixth  book  De  Morltis  PopularibusiA  said  to  have  htm 
translated  from  Greek  into  Arabic,  and  from  thenet 
into  Latin,  in  which  language  it  is  to  be  fimnd,  Uh 
gether  with  Hr<nain  Ibn  Ishak  (commonly  relkJ 
by  his  Latinised  name,  Joastrntims)^  and  otbtf 
authors,  in  the  edition  of  the  collection  called  A^ 
tieella,  printed  at  Venice,  1483,  foL,  and  in  oUnt 
editions.  His  commentary  on  the  De  Natura  F^ 
eri,  which  is  imperfect,  was  first  published  in  Orsak 
in  the  second  vol  of  Dieted  SckoL  nt  Hippoer,  ^ 
Gid.  Kegim.  Pniss.  8vo.  1834.  (See  Fabric  ML 
Gr.  vol.  xiL  pp.  687-88,  ed.  vet)  [W.  A,  G.] 
lOBATKS.  [Bbllbrophon.] 
IOC ASTE.  L  Epicastk  and  OsniPUfli] 
lOCASTUS  i^UKwrros),  a  son  of  Aeolua»  ki^ 
on  the  coast  of  Italy  in  the  district  of  Rhegion. 
(Diod.  v.  8;  Tzeta.  ad  LyoapL  732;  QslBBm^ 
Fraym.  202,  cd.  Beutley.)  [U  a] 
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lODAMEIA  (*loZdti€ta\  a  priestess  of  Athena 
lionia,  who  once,  aa  she  entered  the  sanctuary  of 
the  goddess  by  night,  was  changed  into  a  block  of 
itone  on  seeing  the  head  of  Medusa,  which  was 
worked  in  the  garment  of  Athena.  In  commemo- 
••''ration  of  this  event,  a  fire  was  every  day  kindled 
on  the  altar  of  lodameia  by  a  woman  amid  the 
exclamation,  *'  lodameia  lives  and  demands  fire !  ^* 
(Paus.  ix.  34.  §  I.)  [L.S.] 

JOEL  (*I(tfTf\os),  a  Byzantine  historian,  lived 
at  the  end  of  the  12th,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the 
1 3th  century,  and  wrote  Xpovuypd<pia  iv  trvy6\\ffi^ 
being  a  short  narrative  of  the  most  memorable 
events  of  history,  especially  Byzantine.  The  work 
begins  with  Adam,  and  finishes  with  the  death  of 
the  emperor  Alexis  Ducas  Murzuphlus,  and  the 
conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the  Latins,  in  1204. 
From  the  lamentations  with  which  he  ends  his 
history,  one  might  conclude  that  he  witnessed  the 
capture  of  the  Greek  capital.  The  whole  work  is 
of  little  importance,  though  the  hitter  part  of  it 
is  of  some  value  for  Byzantine  history.  The 
first  edition  was  published  by  Leo  Allatius,  with 
notes  and  a  Latin  translation.  Pans,  1651,  fol., 
together  with  Georgius  Acropolita,  The  second 
edition,  in  the  Venice  collection  of  the  Byzantines, 
and  the  third  by  Immanuel  Bekker,  together  with 
Acropolita  and  Constantine  Manasses,  Bonn,  1 837, 
8vo«,  are  reprints  of  the  Paris  edition.  (Fabric. 
Bibl.  Graec.  vol,  viL  p.  773 ;  Cave,  Hist,  Lit.  voL 
ilp.281.)  [W.  P.] 

lOLA'US  (*I<J\aoy),  a  son  of  Iphicles  and  Au- 
tomedusa,  and  consequently  a  rehition  of  Heracles, 
whose  faithful  charioteer  and  companion  he  was. 
[Hbraclkh.J  He  is  especially  celebrated  for  his 
attachment  to  the  descendants  of  the  hero,  even 
afftr  his  death,  for  he  is  said  to  have  come  to  their 
assistance  from  the  lower  world  ;  for  when  Eurys- 
theus  demanded  of  the  Athenians  the  surrendfer  of 
the  children  of  Heracles,  who  had  been  kindly  re- 
ceived there,  lolaus,  who  was  already  dead,  begged 
of  the  gods  of  the  lower  world  permission  to  re- 
turn to  life,  to  assist  the  children  of  his  master. 
The  request  being  granted,  he  returned  to  the 
upper  worid,  slew  Eurystheus,  and  then  wen^"^^  \ 
rest  again.  (Pind.  Pyth.  ix.  137;  Eurip.  Hi> 
didae.)  After  Heracles  had  instituted  the  O? 
pian  games,  lolaus  won  the  victory  with  the  \^JHp*  \ 
of  his  master,  and  Heracles  sent  him  to  Sardi'^*? 
at  the  head  of  his  sons  whom  he  had  by  the 
daughters  of  Thespius.  He  there  took  from  the 
savage  inhabitants  the  finest  portions  of  their 
country,  civilised  them,  and  was  afterwards  ho- 
noured by  them  with  divine  worship.  From  Sar- 
dinia he  went  to  Sicily,  and  then  returned  to  He- 
racles shortly  before  the  death  of  the  latter.  After 
the  burning  of  Heracles,  when  his  remains  could 
not  l)e  discovered,  lolaus  was  the  first  that  offered 
sacrifices  to  him  as  a  demigod.  (Paus.  v.  29  ; 
Diod.  iv.  29,  30,  40.)  According  to  Pausanias 
(ix.  23),  lolaus  died  in  Sardinia,  whereas,  accord- 
ing to  Pindar  {Ol.  ix.  149,  Pyth.  ix.  137  ;  Hygin. 
Fab.  103  ;  Apollod.  ii.  4.  §  1 1,  5.  §2,  6.  §  1),  he 
was  buried  in  the  tomb  of  his  grandfather,  Amphi- 
tryon, and  was  worshipped  as  a  hero.  His  de- 
scendants in  Sardinia  were  called  'loAacis  (Strab. 
V.  p.  225)  and  lolaenses,  and  in  the  time  of  Pausa- 
nias (x.  17.  §4),  a  town  lolaia  still  existed  in 
Sardinia,  where  lolaus  was  worshipped  as  a 
hero.  [L.S.] 

lOLAUS.     [Claudius  Julius,  p.  778,  a.] 
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I'OLE  (!l6xn),  the  last  beloved  of  Heraclet,  and 
a  daughter  of  Eorytus  of  Oechalia.  [Hxraclbr.] 
According  to  some  writers,  she  was  a  half-sister  of 
Dryope.  (Anton.  Lib.  32;  Ov.  Met,  ix.  325, 
&c)  [L.  S.] 

lOLLAS  or  lOLAUS  (*I<(Aat  or  *Uxhas\  son 
of  Antipater,  and  brother  of  Cassander,  king  of 
Macedonia.  He  was  one  of  the  royal  youths  who, 
according  to  the  Macedonian  custom,  held  offices 
about  the  king^s  person,  and  was  cup-bearer  to 
Alexander  at  the  period  of  his  last  illness.  Those 
writers  who  adopt  the  idea  of  the  king  having 
been  poisoned,  represent  lollas  as  the  person  who 
actually  administered  the  fatal  draught,  at  the 
banquet  given  to  Alexander  by  Medius,  who,  ac- 
cording to  this  story,  was  an  intimate  fnend  of 
lollas,  and  had  been  induced  by  him  to  take  part 
in  the  plot.  (Arrian,  Anab.  viL  27 ;  Plut  Alex, 
77  ;  Curt  x.  10.  $  14;  Justin,  xii.  14;  Vitruv. 
viii.  3.  §  16.)  It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  the 
absurdity  and  inconsistency  of  this  tale.  (See 
Stahr's  Aristotelia  voL  i.  p.  136,  &c.;  and  Blakes- 
ley's  Life  of  Aristotle^  p.  85,  &c.)  Plutarch  him- 
self tells  us  expressly  that  it  was  never  heard  of 
until  six  years  afterwards,  when  Olympias  availed 
herself  of  this  pretext  as  an  excuse  for  the  cruelties 
she  exercised  upon  the  friends  and  adherents  of 
Antipater.  lollaa  was  then  dead,  but  she  caused 
his  grave  to  be  opened,  and  desecrated  with  every 
mark  of  indignity.  (Plut  Alea.  77 ;  Diod.  xix.  1 1.) 
The  period  or  occasion  of  his  death  is  nowhere 
mentioned :  the  last  we  hear  of  him  is  in  b.  c.  322, 
when  he  accompanied  his  sister  Nicaea  to  Asia, 
where  she  was  married  to  Perdiccas.  (Arrian,  up. 
Phot.  p.  70,  a,  ed.  Bekk.)  The  story  of  Hyperidet 
having  proposed  the  voting  a  reward  to  lollas  as 
the  murderer  of  Alexander  (  Vit.  X,  Orati.  p.  849), 
which  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  statement  of 
Plutarch  already  cited,  is  unquestionably  a  mere 
invention  of  later  times.  (See  Droysen,  Hellenitm, 
vol.  L  p.  705.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

lOLLAS,  lOLAUS,  or  lOLAS  ClrfXAot, 
*l6\aot^  or  *I<iAas),  a  writer  on  materia  medics,  bom 
in  Bithynia,  who  was  probably  a  contemporary  of 
•Heracleides  of  Tarentum,  or  a  little  anterior  to  him, 
"  the  third  century  B.  c,  as  he  is  mentioned  in  com- 
'  '^  with  him  by  Dioscorides.  {De  Mat  Med.  i. 
P^efl  vol.  i.  p.  2. )  He  is  mentioned  also  by  Celsus 
Oe  Medic  v.  22,  p.  93),  Pliny  (//.  N.  xx.  73, 76), 
Galen  {De  Antid.  i.  2,  vol.  xiv.  p.  7),  St  Epipha- 
nius  (Adv,  Haeres.  i.  1.  3.  p.  3.),  and  the  scholiast 
on  Nicander  (  Ther.  v.  683),  but  nothing  is  known 
of  the  events  of  his  life,  nor  are  any  of  his  writings 
preserved.  [W.  A.  G.J 

ION  (^lmv\  the  fisbulous  ancestor  of  the  lonians, 
is  described  as  a  son  of  Apollo  by  Creusa,  the 
daughter  of  Erechtheos  and  wife  of  Xathus. 
(Apollod.  L  7.  $  3  ;  Crbuha.)  The  most  cele* 
brated  story  about  him  is  that  which  forms  the 
subject  of  the  lorn  of  Euripides.  Apollo  bad 
visited  Creusa  in  a  cave  below  the  Propjlsea, 
and  when  she  gave  birth  to  a  son,  she  exposed  him 
in  the  same  cave.  The  god,  however,  had  the  child 
conveyed  to  Delphi,  and  there  had  him  educated 
by  a  priestess.  When  the  boy  had  grown,  and 
Xuthus  and  Creusa  came  to  consult  the  oracle  about 
the  means  of  obtaining  an  heir,  the  answer  was, 
that  the  first  human  being  which  Xathus  met  on 
leaving  the  temple  should  be  his  son.  Xuthos  met 
Ion,  and  recognised  him  as  his  son  ;  bat  Cransa* 
imagining  him  to  be  a  son  of  lier  husband  bj  a 
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former  beloved,  caused  a  cup  to  be  preiented  to  the 
yonth,  which  was  filled  with  the  poisonous  blood  of 
a  dragon.  However,  her  object  was  diecoyered,  for 
as  Ion,  before  drinking,  poured  out  a  libation  to 
the  gods,  a  pigeon  which  drank  of  it  died  on  the 
spot.  Creusa  thereupon  fled  to  the  altar  of  the 
god.  Ion  dragged  ner  away,  and  was  on  the 
point  of  killing  her,  when  a  priestess  interfered, 
explained  the  mystery,  and  showed  that  Ion  was 
the  son  of  Creusa.  Mother  and  son  thus  became 
reconciled,  but  Xuthus  was  not  let  into  the  secret 
The  latter,  however,  was  satisfied,  for  he  too  re- 
ceived a  promise  that  he  should  become  a  father,  viz. 
of  Dorus  and  Achaeus. 

The  inhabitants  of  Aegialus,  on  the  northern 
coast  of  Peloponnesus,  were  likewise  lonians, 
and  among  them  another  tradition  was  cum'nt. 
Xuthus,  when  expelled  from  Thcssaly.  went 
to  Aegiolus.  After  his  death  Ion  w>ui  on  the 
point  of  marching  against  the  Aegialeans.  wlien 
their  king  Selinus  gave  him  his  daughter 
Helice  in  marriage.  After  the  death  of  Selinus, 
Ion  succeeded  to  the  throne,  and  thus  the  Aegia- 
leans received  the  name  of  lonians,  and  the  town 
of  Helice  was  built  in  honour  of  lon^s  wife.  (Pnus. 
▼ii.  1.  $  2  ;  ApoUod.  i.  7.  §  2.)  Other  traditions 
represent  Ion  as  king  of  Athens  between  the  reigns 
of  Erechtheus  and  Cecrops ;  for  it  is  siiid  that  his 
assistance  was  called  in  by  the  Athenians  in  their 
war  with  the  Eleusinians,  that  he  conquered  Ku- 
roolpus,  and  then  became  king  of  Athens.  lie 
there  became  the  father  of  four  sonn,  Goleon,  Aegi- 
cores,  Argades,  and  Iloples,  according  to  whom  he 
divided  the  Athenians  into  four  classes,  which  de- 
rived their  names  from  his  sons.  After  his  death 
he  was  buried  at  Potamus.  (Kurip.  /oji,  57B ; 
Stmb.  viii.  p.  3k3  ;  Conon,  Narrat,  27  ;  comp. 
Herod,  v.  CU.)  [U  S.] 

ION  ("Iw*'),  of  Thcftsolonica,  was  an  officer  of 
Perseus,  king  of  Macedoniii,  and  connnanded,  with 
Timanor,  his  liu'ht-anned  troops  in  the  battle  in 
Thcfsaly,  in  wiiich  the  Romans  were  defeated, 
B.C.  171.  In  B.C.  1G8,  after  Perseus  had  been 
conquered  at  Pydna,  Ion  delivered  up  at  Samo- 
thrace  to  Cn.  Octaviiis  (the  commander  of  the 
Roman  fleet)  the  king^s  younger  children,  who  hod 
been  entrusted  to  his  ciure.  (Liv.  xlii.  58,  xlv. 
6.)  [E.  E.] 

ION  flm').  1.  Of  Chios,  was  one  of  the  five 
Athenian  tragic  poets  of  the  canon,  and  albo  a  c(Hn- 
poser  of  other  kinds  of  poetry  ;  and,  moreover,  a 
prose  writer,  both  of  history  and  philosophy.  He 
is  mentioned  by  Strabo  (xlv.  p.  (i45)  among  the 
celebrated  men  of  ChioA.  He  wm  the  son  of  Or- 
thomcnes,  and  was  Aumamed  the  son  of  Xuthus : 
the  latter  was  probably  a  nicknnnie  given  him  by 
the  comic  poets,  in  alluhion  to  Xuthus,  the  father 
of  the  mythical  Ion.  (Schol.  ad  ArisittiA,  Pae. 
830  ;  Suid.  Eudoc  lIarj>tKr.  if.  v.)  Wiien  very 
young  he  went  to  Athens  where  he  enjoyed  the  j 
society  of  Cimon,  of  whom  he  left  hiud.itory  notices 
in  some  of  his  works  (pmUibly  in  the  vwofivrifiaTa)^ 
which  ore  quoted  by  Plutarch.  {Cini.  .5,  9,  16.)  j 
The  same  writo.r  informs  us  that  Ion  severely  criti- 
cised Pericles  {J*eric,  5,  2)1),  who  in  said  to  have 
been  his  rival  in  love.  (Ath.  x.  p.  43<»,  f.)  Ion 
was  familuirly  acquainted  with  Aeschylus,  if  we 
may  believe  an  anecd(»te  relati>d  by  Plutarch  {JJe 
Priced,  in  Virt.  K,  p.  7.^),  but  he  did  not  come 
f(trward  as  a  tragedian  till  after  tlint  poet*8  death. 
We  also  learn  firom  Ion  himself  ^in  his  ^«-i8i)/Jcu, 
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ap.  Aii.  xiiL  p.  603,  e.)  that  he  met  SopliMin  ift 
Chios,  when  the  latter  waa  commander  of  tlio  ei- 
pcdition  against  Samot,  B.C.  440.  Hia  fiiat  tragedy 
was  brought  out  in  the  82d  Olympiad  (B.  c  452)  | 
he  is  mentioned  as  third  in  competition  with  £■»- 
pides  and  lophon,  in  01.  87,  4  (b.C.  429-*428); 
and  he  died  before  B.&  421,  at  appeara  from  tlie 
Peact!  of  Aristophanes  (830),  which  waa  luongkt 
out  in  that  year.  Only  one  victoiy  of  lou^is  ii 
mentioned,  on  which  occasion,  it  is  said,  haring 
gained  the  dithyrambic  and  tragic  foixtu  at  the 
same  time,  he  presented  every  Athenian  with  • 
pitcher  of  Chian  wine.  (Schol.  ad  Aridopk.  Le*; 
Suid.  s.  p.  *A0i$v(uof  ;  Ath.  i.  p.  3,  fl ;  Enitiith.  ad 
Horn.  p.  1454,  24.)  Hence  it  would  seem  that  Im 
was  a  nutn  of  considerable  wealth. 

I'he  number  of  his  tragedies  is  Tarionilj  Haled 
nt  1 2,  30,  and  40.  We  have  the  titlei  and  a  (ew 
fmgrnents  of  11,  namely,  *AyafUfiPuv^  *A^Jtft4p% 
*Ap7cioi,  Miya  iipafjusi,  ^povptd^  ^fn|  4  Kaaxrhf 
*ot»i^  8f i^cpos,  TfvKpos,  *Ofi^dEAi|y  EdpvrfBoi,  and 
AaipTfiSj  of  which  the  'O/a^mCAii  was  a  tatyria 
drama.  Longinus  (33)  describes  the  atyle  at  lonls 
tragedies  as  marked  by  petty  rcfinementa  and  want 
of  boldness,  and  he  adds  an  expreetion  which  ahows 
the  distance  which  there  was,  in  the  opbion  of  the 
ancients,  between  the  great  tragedians  and  the  bnt 
of  their  rivals,  that  no  one  in  hia  lenaea  wonid 
compare  the  value  of  the  Oedema  with  that  i^  all 
the  tragedies  of  Ion  taken  together.  NeverthelcM, 
he  was  greatly  admired,  chiefly,  it  would  seem,  lot 
a  sort  of  elegant  wit.  Hcpif^ifrof  JU  iy4w9T^  tart 
the  scholiast  There  are  some  beaatiful  pntmget  in 
the  extant  firagmentt  of  his  trngedies.  Coounenta- 
ries  were  written  upon  him  by  Arcetilaot,  Batton 
of  Sinope,  Didymus,  Epigenes,  and  even  by  Ari- 
starchus.  (Diog.  Laert.  iv.  31 ;  Ath.  x.  p.  436,  U 
xi.  p.  4b* 8,  c,  d,  xlv.  p.  G34,  c,  e.) 

Besides  his  tragedies,  we  are  told  by  the  icbo- 
liast  on  Aristophanes,  that  Ion  also  wrote  lync 
poems,  comedies,  epigrams,  paeant,  bymnt,  icholia, 
and  elegies.  Respecting  his  comedies,  a  doubt  hta 
been  raised,  on  account  of  the  confusion  between 
comedy  and  tragedy,  which  is  so  frequent  in  the 
writings  of  the  grammarians  ;  but,  in  Uie  case  of  ta 
universal  a  writer  as  Ion,  the  probability  seema  to 
1)0  in  favour  of  the  schoUast*t  ttatemrnt.  Of  hia 
elegies  we  have  still  some  remnants  in  the  Oiedt 
Anthology.     (Bninck,  AnaL  vol.  L  p.  IGl.) 

His  prose  works,  mentioned  by  the  tcholiaat  on 
Aristophanes,  are  one  called  wpco^nrrocoy,  which 
some  thought  spurious ;  irriVis,  iRNr/ioAo7U(i% 
iwouirfiiJLara^  and  some  others,  which  are  not  speci- 
fied. The  nature  of  the  first  of  these  workt  it  nol 
known.  The  full  title  of  the  Krivit  wat  Him 
KTicrts:  it  was  an  historical  work,  in  the  lonie 
dialect,  and  apparently  in  imitation  of  Uerodotnt : 
it  was  probably  the  same  as  the  tniyypa04t  nrhWk 
is  quoU-d  by  Pnnsanias  (vii.  4.  $  6.)  The  irao^fi*- 
Ao^iKfJs  io  probably  the  some  as  the  philotophioal 
work,  entitled  rptayfios  (or  rpiayfiol)^  which  teema 
to  have  been  n  treatise  on  the  constitution  of  thing! 
according  to  the  theory  of  triads,  and  which  toma 
ancient  writers  ascribed  to  Orpheus.  The  fhrfunh 
yara  are  by  some  writers  identified  with  the  hn- 
Irtfueu  or  iKliitinTut6%  (Pollux,  ii.  88.),  which  con- 
tained either  an  account  of  his  own  travelt,  or  of 
the  visits  of  great  men  to  Chios.  (  Bentley,  B^piA 
ad  Joh.  MiUium^  Chnmico  Joamm  MaMae  mdijn^^ 
Oxon.  16.01,  Venet.  1733;  Optuc,  pp.494 — 610 
ed.  Lips.;  C. Nicberdiug,  U§  lonii C^i  nta»  Mori' 
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fat,  «i  Sbtdm  DodrimtCf  with  the  fragmenta,  Lipt. 
]856:  Kbpke^  De  Jams  Poeiae  Vitaei  FroffmrnUu, 
BeroL  1836,  and  in  the  ZeiUchrifi  fur  AUertAmnu- 
wumueka/i^  1836,  pp.  589— 605  ;  Welcker,  die 
OriteL  Ttng,  pp.  938—958 ;  Fabric.  BibL  Graee. 
vol  ii.  pp.  307,  308;  Kayser,  IlitL  CriL  Trag, 
Gnee.  Ootting.  1 845,  pp.  1 75— 1 90.) 

2.  Ion,  of  EphesuB,  a  rbapeodiBt  in  the  time  of 
Socratea,  from  whom  one  of  Plato^a  dialogues  it 
named,  has  been  confounded  by  many  writers  with 
Ion  of  Chios  ;  but  Bentley  has  clearly  proved  that 
they  are  different  from  the  character  and  circam- 
■tances  of  the  rhapsodist  as  described  by  Plato. 
(Epist.  ad  MiU.  ;  Nitasch,  Proleg,  ad  Plat.  lom. ; 
Kayser,  Hi$l,  Cnt.  Tray,  Graec.  p.  180.)     [P.  S.] 

lO'NICUS  {*lotvtK6s),  a  physician  of  Sardis  in 
Lydia,  whose  &ther  had  also  followed  the  same 
profeaaioD  with  credit  He  studied  medicine  under 
Zenon,  and  waa  a  fellow-pupil  of  Oribasiua  and 
Magnoa,  in  the  hitter  half  of  the  fourth  century 
after  Christ  Eunapius,  who  has  given  a  short  ac- 
count of  hia  life  {De  ViL  Philoi.  p.  174,  ed.  Ant- 
werp.), aaya  that  he  was  not  only  well  skilled  in 
•U  tha  branchea  of  medical  science,  but  that  he  had 
also  paid  attention  to  rhetoric,  logic,  and  poetry, 
and  enjoyed  the  highest  reputation.   [ W.  A.  G.] 

lO'NIDES  {'Iwt^s  or  *Iwvut5c5),  a  name  borne 
by  four  nymphs  believed  to  possess  healing  powers. 
They  had  a  temple  on  the  river  Cytherua  in  Eiia, 
and  derived  their  name  from  a  mythical  Ion,  a  aon 
of  Gaigettna,  who  was  believed  to  have  led  a  colony 
from  Athena  to  those  districts.  The  story  un- 
doubtedly arose  from  the  exiatence  of  a  mineral 
apring  on  the  apot  where  their  sanctuary  stood. 
(Pans.  tL  22.  $  4 ;  Strab.  viii.  p.  356.)    [L.  S.J 

rOPE  ('I^nj),  a  daughter  of  Aeolus  and  wife  of 
Cephena,  from  whom  the  town  of  Joppa  derived 
Ha  name.  (Steph.  Byz.  a.  v.)  In  the  legenda  of 
Peraeua  and  Andromeda,  ahe  ia  called  Caaaio- 
peia.  [L.  S.] 

rOPHON  (^lo^i").  The  legitimate  son  of  Sopho- 
dea,  by  Nicostrate,  was  a  distinguished  tragic  poet 
He  brought  out  tragedies  during  the  life  of  hia 
fiither  ;  uid,  according  to  a  scholiast,  gained  a  bril- 
liant victory  {iyifcritrt  Kofi-wpus).  He  is  said  to 
hava  contended  with  his  father  (  ViL  SopL)  ;  and 
it  ia  recorded  that  he  gained  the  aecond  place  in  a 
oonteat  with  Euripides  and  Ion,  in  B.  c.  428.  (Arg. 
M  Emr,  Hipp.)  He  was  still  flourishing  in  B.C. 
405,  the  year  in  which  Aristophanes  brought  out 
the  Froga.  The  comic  poet  speaks  of  him  as  the 
only  good  tragedian  left,  but  expresses  a  doubt 
whether  he  will  sustain  his  reputation  without  the 
Iielp  of  his  father  (who  hod  lately  died);  thus  in- 
ainuating  either  that  Sophocles  hod  assisted  lophon 
in  the  composition  of  his  plays,  or  that  lophon  waa 
bringing  out  his  futher*s  posthumous  tragedies  aa 
his  own.  The  number  of  loplion's  tragedies  waa 
50,  of  which  the  following  arc  niontiuned  by  Suidaa: 
•Ax»AA€^j,  TtJAc^s,  "AifTtiW,  *lKiov  vipcis, 
Ac{aftcF<$r,  B«(icxai,  TltyOfvi:  the  hist  two  titles 
evidently  belong  to  one  play.  To  these  should 
perhaps  be  added  a  satvric  drama  entitled  AiiKifioL 
(Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i,  p.  280.)  Of  all  his  dramas, 
only  a  very  few  lines  aro  preserved.  For  the  cele- 
brated story  of  his  nndutiful  charge  against  hia 
lather,  see  Sopikici.kh.  Soph<Klo8  is  said  to  have 
been  reconciled  to  lophon,  who  placed  an  inscrip- 
tion on  his  father^s  tomb,  in  which  particular  men- 
tion waa  made  of  the  composition  of  the  (Jedtpia  at 
Oblommi,    (VaL  Mux.  viii.  7.  ext.  12.)     There  ia  a 
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eurioua  paaaago  of  the  tame  gnnmuurian  (Ctainec^ 
Jueod,  vol.  IT.  p.  316),  attribntiiig  the  oHnpoaitioB 
of  the  AfiHgom  to  lophon.  (Snd.  a. «.  lafwsv 
2o0ofcAi}s;  Ariatoph.  Hem,  73 — ^78,  and  achoL; 
Welcker,  die  Grieck.  Trtag,  pp.  975—977  ;  Kayaaiv 
HisL  CriL  Trog,  Graee,  pp.  76—79 ;  Fabria. 
BiU.  Graee.  toL  ii.  pp.  308,  309.) 

2.  Of  Gnossus,  a  compoaer  of  otBcIea  in  hexa- 
meter v^rae,  quoted  by  Pausaniaa  aa  i»«aervinf  aomt 
of  the  oniclea  of  Amphianma.    (i.  34.  $  3.)  [P.  S.] 

lOPHOSSA  Clo^^ira),  a  daughter  of  Aeetes 
commonly  called  Chalciope.  (SchoL  ad  ApoUom, 
Ukod,  iL  1115,  1153 ;  Heaych.  «i  «.)       [L.  &] 

lOPS  (*'I<4)«  ^  hero  who  bad  a  aanetoaiy  at 
Sparta.    (Paus.  iiL  12.  $  4.)  [L.  S.] 

JORNANDES,  or  JORDA'NES,  aa  be  it 
called,  perhaps  conectly,  in  the  Codex  Ambroaia- 
nus,  and  some  other  MS.  of  hia  worka,  an  hiatoriaa 
of  more  renown  than  merit,  yet  of  aach  graat  im- 
portance, that  without  him  oar  knowledge  of  the 
Goths  and  other  barbariana  would  be  rery  limited. 
He  lived  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Joatinian  I., 
or  in  the  aixth  eentnry  of  our  era,  bat  we  know 
neither  the  time  of  hia  birth  nor  that  of  hia  death. 
He  waa  a  Goth ;  hia  &ther*1a  name  waa  Alanota- 
muthia,  and  hia  grandfather,  Peria,  had  been  so- 
tariua,  or  private  and  atate  aecretary,  to  Candax* 
king  of  the  Abuu.  Joniandea  held  the  aame  offiea 
at  the  court  of  the  king  of  the  Ahmi,  adopted  the 
Chriatian  religion,  took  ordera,  and  waa  made  a 
biahop  in  Italy.  It  i«  laid  that  he  waa  biahop  of 
Ravenna,  but  thia  opinion  doea  not  reat  on  aoffiaeat 
evidence,  and  ia  the  leaa  credible  aa  hia  name  doea 
not  occor  in  the  **Vitae  Epiacopomm  Ravenna- 
tiom  **  by  Agnellua,  who  lived  in  the  middle  of  the 
ninth  centoiy. 

Jomandea  ia  the  anthor  of  two  hiatorical  woika 
written  in  the  Latin  hmgoage.  The  fiiat  ia 
entitled  De  Getarum  {Gotkorum)  Or^im  ei  Bebm 
Geetie^  in  which  he  relatee  the  hiatory  of  the  Ootha 
from  their  torlieat  migrationa  down  to  their  aab> 
jogation  by  Beliaariaa  in  541  ;  adding,  how- 
ever, aome  fiacta  which  took  place  after  thi^  event. 
from  which  we  may  infer  the  time  when  he  wrote. 
Aachbach,  the  eminent  author  of  the  Geackkkt$ 
der  Wettgotketij  chaiaeteriaea  thia  work  aa  feUowa : 
**  In  many  reapecta  thia  work  ia  very  valuable,  be- 
canae  the  author  baa  derived  much  infonaation  fr«im 
the  old  traditiona  of  the  Gotha,  and  relatea  thiiMa 
which  we  find  neither  in  the  Roman  nor  in  the 
Greek  writers.  In  other  reapecta,  however,  it  de- 
aervea  veiy  little  credit,  ainee  it  ia  written  widioat 
any  criticiam,  abounding  in  feUea,  and  betnqrinf 
every  where  the  anthor^a  extreme  ignonmee^  He 
ia  the  principal  aoaroe  of  the  common  belief  which 
confounded  the  Gotha,  the  Getae,  and  the  Scythi- 
ana,  being  mialed  by  earlier  Ranan  and  Cheek 
writera,  with  whoae  worka  he  waa  well  aequainted} 
and  he  thua  ascribes  to  the  Gotha  whatever  the 
ancients  report  of  the  Scythiaua  and  Qetaa,  and 
pkcea  the  emigration  of  the  Gotha  in  the  remoteat 
time.  His  accounts  of  the  aettlement  of  the  Gotha 
on  the  Black  Sea,  and  their  extenaive  dominiona 
and  great  power  daring  the  reign  of  king  Hennaa- 
ric  (in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  eentnry),  are  among 
the  best  parts  of  his  work.**  Jomai4ea  ia  chie^ 
to  be  bUined  for  his  partiality  to  hia  eoantrymen, 
incorreetneaa,  confuaion  of  evwotab  anachnaiiaMi 
and  want  of  hiatorical  knowledge.  AocotdlM  ta 
hia  own  atatement  (Dedication  to  CWtiJuwV 
hia  book  ia  an  extiact  from  tha  loit  Ualsij  « 
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the  Ooths,  or  Oetae,  m  he  calls  them,  in  twelve 
Tolames,  by  the  **  Senator**  (Caasiodonu),  to  which 
he  added  several  things  which  he  had  read  in  the 
Roman  and  Greek  writers,  and  he  also  drew  up  the 
oondnsion  and  the  commencement,  as  well  as  many 
episodes,  according  to  his  own  knowledge  or  taste. 
It  would  be  unjost  to  charge  Jomandes  with  pure 
inventions  ;  his  &idt  is  credulity  and  want  of  judg- 
ment ;  and  none  of  his  statements  ought  to  be  re- 
jected without  a  previous  careful  examination.  This 
remark  refers,  among  other  examples,  to  his  account 
of  the  second  invasion  of  Gaul  by  Attik,  for  which 
he  is  the  only  authority.  In  spite  of  so  many  de- 
fects, the  history  of  the  Goths  by  Jomandes  is  a 
very  interesting  work,  and  whatever  may  have 
been  said  against  him  by  modem  historians,  they 
show  by  the  numerous  quotations  of  liis  name  that 
they  owe  a  great  deal  of  information  to  him. 

The  second  work  of  Jomandes  is  entitled  De 
Regnorum  ac  Temporum  Suoeestione^  being  a  short 
compendium  of  the  most  remarkable  events  from 
the  creation  down  to  the  victory  obtained  by  Nar- 
ses,  in  552,  over  king  Theodatus.  It  is  only  va- 
luable for  some  accounts  of  several  barbarous  na- 
tions of  the  north,  and  the  countries  which  they 
inhabited. 

Editions,  nearly  all  of  which  comprehend  both 
the  works : — Editio  princeps,  with  Paulus  Diaco- 
nns,  by  C.  Peutinger,  Augsburg,  1515,  foL  ;  with 
Procopius,  by  Beatus  Rhenanus,  Basel,  1531,  fol. ; 
with  Cassiodorus,  by  G.  Fourrier,  Paris,  1 579,  fol., 
1583,  and  often,  by  B.  Vulcanius,  with  Procopins 
and  some  minor  writers,  Leydcn,  1597,  8vo. ;  the 
same,  reprinted  in  Scriptores  Goth,  et  Longob,  Rer^j 
Leyden,  1617,  8vo.,  and  in  Hugo  Grotius,  Hi»t, 
Goth,  Vand.  et  Longob.^  Amsterdam,  1655,  1676, 
8vo.,  by  Oruter,  in  HUt.  Aug.  Script.  Lai.  Afin^ 
Hanover,  161 1,  fol. ;  by  Lindenbrog,  with  Isidorus 
and  Paulus  Diaconus,  Hamburg,  1611,  4to.  ;  by 
Garet,  with  Cassiodorus,  Paris,  1679,  foL,  reprinted 
Venice,  1 729,  fol. ;  the  same,  revised  by  Muratori, 
in  vol.  L  part  L  of  his  ScripL  Rer.  Jtal. :  these  are 
the  two  best  editions.  There  are  several  others, 
but  we  still  want  a  good  critical  edition.  There  is 
a  bod  French  translation  by  Drouet  de  Maupertuy, 
and  a  better  one  in  Swedish,  by  J.  T.  Peringskiold , 
Stockholm,  1719,  4to.  Swedish  scholars,  especially 
Peringskiold  and  Eric  Benzelius  have  devoted 
much  time  and  labour  to  writing  commentaries  upon 
Jomandes,  which  the  reader  ought  to  pcrase  with 
no  less  caution  than  the  original.  ( Fabric  Bibl. 
Med.  et  Inf.  Laiinii. ;  DM.  Lot.  voL  iiL  p.  7  ;  Voss. 
De  Hid.  Lai.  lib.  il)  [W.  P.] 

JOSE'PHUS  (•l«(njirof  or  ^Ucrnmros).  1.  Of 
Alexandria,  archdeacon  of  Alexandria,  attended 
the  council  of  Constantinople  (reckoned  to  be  the 
eighth  oecumenical  council  by  the  Latin  church) 
held  by  order  of  the  emperor  Basil  the  Macedonian 
( A.  D.  869),  as  vicarius  of  the  absent  patriarch  of 
Alexandria,  Michael.  A  Latin  version  of  a  written 
address  presented  by  Josephus  at  the  council  is 
given  in  the  Concilia.  (Vol.  viii  col.  1114,  ed. 
Labbe ;  vol.  v.  coL  887,  ed.  Hardouin  ;  voL  zvi. 
col.  148,  ed.  Mansi ;  Fabric  Bibl.  Gr.  vol.  v.  p. 
59  ;  Cave,  //ut  LitL  voL  ii.  p.  55,  ed.  Oxford, 
1740—1742.) 

2.  Of  Arim ATHKA.  There  is  an  ancient  tradi- 
tion that  Joseph  of  Arimathea  was  sent  by  the 
apostle  Philip  to  preach  the  gospel  in  Britain  ;  and 
this  tradition  was  gravely  urged  at  the  council  of 
Comstanoc,  A.O.  1414,  in  a  dispute  between  the 
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representatives  of  the  French  and  Eng^nh  iTiiiihi 
for  the  eminence  of  their  respective  «tnUithaa«to» 
Some  writers,  for  instance  Bale*  have  naihsd 
to  Joseph  of  Arimathea  EpUkh*  ^[mmtimm  mi 
Eodeaiaa  Britanmnrum;  but  there  ii  gnat  dedht 
whether  any  such  writings  ever  eTiitadt  and  idB 
greater  doubt  as  to  their  gennineneM.  (Fkfarib 
BiU.  Gr.  vol.  V.  p.  59  ;  Cod.  Apoenffk.  Nmai  TtaC 
Pars  iil  p.  506  ;  Ittigioa,  BiUiolL  Fatrmm.Afm' 
toL  DisseHaL  c  IS.) 

3.  Bryknnius.    [BBTXifNurai] 

4.  Christian 08.    [See  No.  li} 

5.  Confessor.    [Studita.] 

6.  Of  CONSTANTINOPLS,  1.     [GncBsifm.] 

7.  Of  CoNSTANTiNOPLS,  2.  Joaeph,  whio  pn- 
viously  held  the  archbishopric  of  Ephesos,  wai 
elected,  a.  d.  1416,  patriarch  of  Conitantmople. 
Some  writers  have  placed  his  i^»pointmeBt  to  At 
patriarchate  a.  d.  1424  ;  bat  the  date  given  abeia 
on  the  authority  of  Sylvester  Sgaropalna>  .er 
Syropulus  {HtsL  QmcU.  Piormd.  ix.  16).  ii,  w 
believe,  more  correct  The  emperor  Joannca  Pli- 
laeologus  II.  was  extremely  anxious,  for  pblttied 
reasons,  to  promote  the  nnion  of  the  Qieek  and 
Latin  churches :  the  patriarch  did  not  oppose  this, 
but  contended  for  holding  the  oooncil  at  vtrnttantl- 
nople  ;  but  after  a  time  the  emperor  ptevailed  ea 
him  to  alter  his  deteiminatioii,  and  to  send  legstsi 
to  the  council  of  Basel,  a.  d.  1434.  (Ada  QmA 
Basil.  Sestio  six.)  The  heads  of  the  Qifck 
church  were,  however,  drawn  ovw  bj  the  pope  ti 
embrace  his  part  in  the  dispute  with  the  eosmeil  of 
Basel,  and  determined  to  attend  the  rival  coancflef 
Ferrara,  a.  d.  1438,  afierwardi  tianafecred  te 
Florence.  The  patriarch  Joseph  attended  Ail 
council ;  and  though  he  vainly  attempted,  by 
various  devices,  to  avoid  recognising  the  pwcwjpnfie 
of  the  pope,  he  showed  himsdf  a  warm  supporter  sf 
the  proposed  nnion,  niging  npon  his  eompamoBi 
and  attendants  the  necesuty  of  oondliating  the 
Latins.  Towards  the  close  of  the  comkil  be  Ml 
ill,  and  during  his  illness  was  induced  to  sabacriba 
the  dogmas  of  the  Latin  church  in  the  pointa  in 
dispute,  partly,  according  to  Sgnropalna.  by  the  bdl 
&ith  of  Bessarion,  who  having,  at  Joeephls  reqaseti 
read  to  him  the  judgments  of  the  fiuheraoi  these 
points,  made  various  omissions  and  alterations,  to 
suit  his  purpose.  Joseph,  however,  appears  to  have 
made  up  his  mind  to  yield,  and  probably  only  r^ 
quired  an  excuse :  he  bitteiiy  rebuked  some  GroA 
prelates,  who  showed  less  pliability  than  himself. 
He  died  at  Florence  before  the  caidnsion  of  the 
council,  June  10.  a.  o.  1439.  Joseph  wrote  JJrii- 
tola  ad  Qmei/ium  BatiUenm  and  Bmlla  pbmim 
mi$$a  Coneilio  Boiilietui,  given  in  a  lAtin  veiaioB 
in  the  Coticilia,  His  iW^if,  Seatemtiot  deliversd 
at  the  Council  of  Florence,  and  his  TaXevraii 
yvti/xfi^  Extrema  Sententia^  written  the  night  of  Ui 
death,  are  also  given  in  Greek  and  Latm  in  the 
Concilia.  (Vols.  xiL  coL  545,  571*  xiiL  coL  48S| 
494,  ed.  Labbe;  vols.  viiL  coL  1189,  1215.  ix. 
393,  405,  ed.  Hardouin  ;  vols.  xxix.  97«  128,  zzxL 
994,  1008,  ed.  Mansi.)  And  one  or  two  of  Ui 
speeches  are  given  by  Sguropnlns.  (CbaesKo.  voL 
ciL  ;  Sguropnitts,  HiOoria  Comeil.  MormUmif  pmh 
tim  ;  Oive,  HisL  Litt.  vol  iL  Apptmdir^  p^  U6 ; 
Fabric.  Bibl.  Gr.  vol  xi.  p.  479.) 

8.  Flavius.     [See  below.]    ' 

9.  Gknbsius.     [GsNisiufl.] 

10.  GoRioNioxs,  or  Josxpb  Bbn  Gomioii^or 
JoaippoN.    The  Jewish  hiitoiiaii,  Flavfaa  Jew- 
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phni,  mentkmi  among  his  contemponuiea  and 
eonntrymen  another  Josephua  or  Joseph,  whom  he 
distinguiahes  (De  Bell,  JtuL  u,  20,  sive  25)  as 
vUs  TwfUivoSy  the  son  of  Oorion.  In  the  middle 
ages  there  appeared  a  history  of  the  Jews  {Hidoria 
Judaica)^  written  in  Hebrew,  in  an  easy  and  eren 
el^ant  style,  professedly  by  Joseph  Ben  Oorion,  a 
priest,  or,  as  the  name  is  Latinized,  Josephus  Qorio- 
Hides.  The  work,  which  in  the  main  coincides  with 
the  Jewi»h  AtUujuities  and  with  the  Jewish  War  of 
Flarius  Josephus,  was  regarded  by  the  Jews  of  the 
middle  ages  wiUi  great  favour,  and  was  supposed  by 
many  to  have  been  written  by  the  celebrated  Flavius 
Josephus.  But  the  general  conclusion  of  Christian 
critics  of  modem  times  is,  that  the  Hittoria  Ju- 
daiea  is  not  written  either  by  Flavius  Josephus  or 
l>y  the  Joseph  Ben  Gorion,  his  contemporary,  but 
is  a  forgery,  compiled  chiefly  from  a  Latin  version 
of  the  works  of  Flavius  Josephus  by  a  later  writer, 
probably  a  French  Jew  of  Brittany  or  Touraine, 
after  the  sixth  century,  as  appears  by  his  applying 
names  to  places  and  nations  which  were  not  in  use 
till  then.  As  the  history  is  in  Hebrew,  a  further 
account  of  it  would  be  out  of  place  in  this  work. 

11.  Hymnoorapuus,  a  Greek  ecclesiastic, 
iceoophylax,  or  keeper  of  the  sacred  vessels  under 
Ignatius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  the  ninth 
century,  wrote  Alariaie,  apparently  a  hymn  or 
•ervice  in  honour  of  the  Virgin,  of  which  a  Latin 
Teffsion,  with  notes,  was  published  by  Ippolito 
liaiacd,  Rome,  »vo.  1662.  (Fabric  BiU.  Gr.  voL 
T.  p.  60.) 

12.  Hypomnbstici  Auctor,  sometimes  called 
JosBPHUS  Christian  us,  has  been  conjectured  by 
Vossius  to  be  the  Joseph  of  Tiberias  who,  having 
been  converted  from  Judaism  to  Christianity,  was 
laiaed  by  Constantine  the  Great  to  the  rank  of 
comes,  and  was  the  friend  and  host  of  Epiphanius 
fcomp.  Epiphan.  Adv.  Hoerts,  xxx.  4 — 12)  ;  but 
VAve,  who  was  at  one  time  disposed  to  coincide 
with  Vossius,  has  shown  that  there  are  good  reasons, 
derived  from  the  work  itself  for  placing  the  author  df 
tiio  liyponmeUioom  early  in  the  fifth  century,  about 
A.  D.  420,  long  after  the  friend  of  Epiphanius,  who 
was  already  an  aged  man  in  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century.  The  work  'Iohti^ou  fitSXiov 
'Trotumiarucdy^  Josephi  H^x>mne*ticon  $eu  LibeUtu 
MemorixUit  or  CominonUorium^  is  devoted  chiefly 
to  the  removal  of  such  doubts  or  difficulties  as 
might  occur  to  less  instructed  Christians  in  reading 
the  Scriptures,  and  is  usually  divided  into  five 
books,  and  167  chapters.  Chapter  136  is  an  ex- 
tract from  Hippolytus  of  Thebes  [Hippolytus, 
No.  S],  interpolated,  as  Cave  supposes,  by  a  later 
hand.  This  extract  inclined  Fabricius,  who  was 
BOt  disposed  to  regard  it  as  an  interpolation,  to 
place  the  writer  in  the  eleventh  century  ;  and  it 
was  probably  the  same  reason  which  induced  Gal- 
landius  to  assign  to  the  work  the  date  a.o.  1000. 
But  the  editor  of  the  last  and  posthumous  volume 
<tf  the  Bibliotheoa  of  Gallaiidius  supports  the  con- 
clusion of  Cave  as  to  the  earlier  existence  of  the 
writer,  whom,  however,  he  identifies  with  Joseph 
of  Tiberias.  The  materiab  of  the  work  are  chiefly 
f  iken  from  Flavius  Josephus,  who  is  once  or  twice 
dted  by  name  ;  and  Cave  suspects  that  the  woric 
was  originally  anonymous,  and  that  the  name  of 
Josephus  indicated,  not  the  author^s  name,  but  the 
aource  from  which  he  borrowed  his  statements ; 
but  that  being  mistaken  for  the  author**  name,  he 
reciMved  the  designation  of  Christianus,  by  way  of 
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distinction  from  Flavius  Josephua.  The  iteo* 
mnetUoou  was  first  published  by  Fabridua,  with  a 
Latin  veraion  and  notes,  aa  an  appendix  to  the 
Codem  P$eudepiffrapkMM  Vderii  Tutamemii^  voL  ik 
8vo.  Hamb.  1723,  and  was  reprinted  in  the  tecond 
edition  of  that  work  (8vo.  Hamb.  1741),  and  hy 
Gallandius  in  the  volume  above  mentioned  (too 
14th)  of  the  BibUo&eea  Pairum^  foL  Venice,  1781. 
Oudm  regards  the  HypommetHocm  as  an  interpolated 
Greek  version  of  p(Hrtiona  of  the  Hebrew  work  of 
the  Pseudo  Joseph  Ben  Gorion  [No.  10].  (Cave, 
Hid,  LUL  vol.  i.  p.  397 ;  Fabric.  BibL  Gnue.  vol  t. 
p.  60,  voL  viiL  p.  347«  vol.  xL  p.  51 ;  and  Cod, 
P$mid.  Vet,  Te$L  vol  iL ;  GaUand.  BibL  Patrum, 
▼oL  xiv. ;  Oudin,  ComHunL  de  SoHptor,  Ecdetiati. 
voL  ii  coL  1058,  &c.) 

13.  Of  Mbtuonk.    a  defence  of  the  Floientiiie 
council  A.  D.  143d,  and  of  the  union  there  negoti- 
ated between  the  Greek  and  Latin  chnidiea,  in 
reply  to  Marcus  Eugenicua  of  Ephesoa  [EuasNi- 
cus],  ia  extant,  under  the  name  d  Joaephy  biahop 
of  Methone  (Modon),  in  the  Peloponneaaa.     It  is 
entitled  'AwoAayia  us  ri  ypafatukrutif  latpw  MdpKOv 
rov  E^Tcnicov  /ii|r/)o«o\lrev  T^«rov^  Hetponno  ad 
LibeUum    Domini   Mard  Eugtrnd    MetropoUia* 
EpketLt  and  is  given,  with  a  Latin  version  by  Jo. 
Matt  Caiyophilua,  in  the  OmeSia  (voL  xiiL  ooL 
677,  &C.,  mL  Labbe,  and  voL  ix.  coL  549»  &&,  ed. 
Hardouin).     Of  thia  Joseph  of  Methone,  8gaiop»- 
lua  rehitea  that  he  represented  bimaelf  to  Uie  pa- 
triarch Joaeph  of  Conatantinople  [No.  7],  when  the 
hitter  touched  at  Methone,  on  his  voyage  to  Italy  to 
attend  the  council,  aa  fisvourable  to  the  opinions  of 
the  Greek  church.     H  so,  his  subsequent  cbanga 
was  countenanced  by  the  example  ai  the  patriavBh 
himael^  and  of  the  leading  prdatea  who  attended 
the  council    There  ia  alao  extant  another  defoneo 
of  the  Florentine  council,  entitled  *Utdinmf  red 
UptnoUpion  rou  IlAmMnaSifPSV  AidAs|<s  v^H  r^s 
haupopSa  T^f  9^kfnt  fUtrw  Vptutcm  aol  Aarbtm  Iri 
Tf  ical  vepi  rqi  Upas  aol  AyUu  €rvi49o»  Ti|t  iir^fkm- 
pwrtif  7«ro^intf ,  Joaimi»Arekq>rmbffi§ri  Ptmmidni 
Diseqitatio  de  Di^breaiiis  imt§r  Gra&coa  ti  LaHmmei 
de  Saeneaada  Synodo  FtoremUaa,  AUatiiiaand  Fn- 
bridus  identify  the  two  writers,  and  soppose  that 
Joannes    Plusiadenus  changed   his  name  to  Jo- 
aephua  on  becoming  biahop  of  Methone.    Allatiiia 
founda  hia  anpposition  on  the  foct,  that  a  MS.  of 
the  RetpOHsio  ad  Marcam  Epkeeinnmt  in  the  A»- 
brosian  library  at  Milan,  bears  in  its  title  the  name 
of  Joannes  Plusiadenus ;  to  which  it  may  be  added 
that  there  are  or  were  extant  in  modem  Oredc« 
according  to  the  statement  of  Allatius,  some  M& 
CbncMMMs  m  dies  Qmuiragesimalie  J^pmOf  by  Jo- 
seph of  Methone,  in  the  title  of  which  he  is  sur- 
named  Plusiadenus.     Cave  denies  the  identity  of 
the  two,  because  Sguropnlna  has  called  Joaeph  of 
Methone  a  Latin  (3  'FMyioW  i^Uriiamos)^  bat  thb 
probably  only  refers  to  hia  su|^K»t  of  the  opiniom 
of  the  Latin  church.    Oudin  translatea  tko  ox- 
preaaion   ^a  Romanonun  aoctoritato  dtrivana.** 
The  DiaeepkUio  de  Xlj^ftfwi<Mi,  Ac,  waa  pnUiabod 
by  Allatiua  in  hia  Oraeeia  Ortkodcaa,  toL  i.  n,  58St 
&c.,  4to.  Rome,  1652.    The  author  of  the  JWanqp- 
tatio  refera  to  a  defence  of  the  Qmaqm  Oapitsda 
CkfHeUH  Fhremtmif  which  he  had  previoiial|y  writttn* 
and  which  ia  not  known  to  have  been  pwblishad  s 
but  Oudin  aoapecta  it  ia  the  Apologia  pro  mriaqm 
Oapitibme  Qmeilu  FUnrmimi,  commonly  Mcnbad  to 
Geocgina  Scbolarioa,  or  Gennadina,  of  Conatmli- 
I  n(^.  [QcNNAOioii  No.  2:]    We  nny  ham  add, 
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that  this  A/Htlo</ia  has  been  printed  not  only  in 
Latin,  an  stated  in  the  article  referred  to,  but  alio 
in  Greek  (Koine,  1  •'S??)*  and  in  modem  Greek,  with 
m  ]>tin  version  (Rome,  4to.  1628).  Nicolaus 
Comnenns  cites  m  work  of  Joannes  PInsiadenns, 
Antirrht'ticum  Secundum  contra  Marcum  Ephcnnum. 
(Allatius,  Oraec.  Orikod,  Le^wa^ Epilog,  ad  VtJ.I.; 
Cave,  Hist.  Litt.  vol.  ii..  Appendix,  by  Wharton,  pp. 
151,  167;  Fabric  BiUiolh.  Graee^  vol.  y.  p.  60, 
voL  xL  p.  458 ;  Oudin,  CommenUir.  de  Scriptor,  JEo" 
det,  vol.  iii.  cul.  2422.) 

14.  Of  SiriLV.     [Stcdita.] 

15.  Studita.     [Studita.] 

16.  Of  Thesnalonica.     [Studita.] 

17.  Of  Tiberias.       [See  No.  12.]      [J.  C.  M.] 
JOSE'PHUS,  FLA'VIUS  (♦Aa«iof 'Ij^innrof ), 

the  Jewish  historian,  son  of  Matthias,  is  celebrated 
not  only  as  a  writer,  but  also  as  a  warrior  and  a 
statesman.     lie  is  himself  our  main  authority  for 
the  events  of  his  life,  a  circumstance  obviously  not 
without  its  drawbacks,  especially  as  he  is  by  no 
means  averse  to  self- laudation.     He  was  bom  at 
Jerusalem  in  a.  d.  37,  the  first  year  of  Caligula*s 
reign,  and  the  fourth  after  our  Lord^s  ascension. 
His  advantages  of  birth  were  very  considerable, 
for  on  his  mother*s  side  he  was  descended  from  the 
Asmonaean  princes,  while  from  his  ficither  he  inhe- 
rited the  priestly  office,  and  belonged  to  the  first 
of  the  24  courses.     (Comp.  1  Chron.  24.)      For 
these  £Etcts  he  appeals  ( Vit.  1 )  to  public  records, 
and  intimates  that  there  were  detractors  who  en- 
deavoured to  disparage  his  claims  of  high  descent. 
(Comp.  Phot.  BiU.  pp.  167,  168.)     He  enjoyed, 
as  we  may  well  suppose,  an  excellent  education, 
and  exhibited  great  proofs  of  diligence  and  talent 
in  his  boyhood,  insomuch  that,  even  in  his  four- 
teenth year,  he  was  resorted  to  by  chief  priests  and 
other  eminent  men  who  wished  for  information  on 
recondite  questions  of  the  Jewish  law.     Nor  was 
his  attention  confined  to   such  studies  ;    for  St. 
Jerome  (the  most  learned  perhaps  of  the  fathers), 
referring  especially  to  his  treatise  against  Apion, 
expresses  astonishment  at  the  extent  of  his  ao> 
quaintance  with   Greek  literature.      (Hieron.   ad 
Mat/n.  Orai.  Epiitt.  83.)     At  the  age  of  16  he  set 
himself  to  examine  the  merits  and  pretensions  of 
the  chief  Jewish  sects,  with  the  view  of  making  a 
selection  from  among  them  ;  and  if  in  this  there 
was  much  self-contidence,  there  was  also,  at  this 
time  of  his  life  at  least,  no  little  eamestness  in  his 
struggle  to  grasp  the  truth,  for  we  find  him  spend- 
ing three  years  in  the  desert,  under  the  teaching  of 
one  Banus,  and  following  his  example  of  rigorous 
asceticism.     At  the  end  of  this  period  he  returned 
to  Jemsalem,  and  adhered  to  the  sect  of  the  Phar 
risees,  whom  he  speaks  of  as  closely  resembling 
the  Stoics.     (Ant,  xiii.  5.  §  9,  xviii.  2,  BdL  Jud. 
ii.  8,  VU.  2.)     When  he  was  26  years  old  he  went 
to  Rome  to  plead  the  cause  of  some  Jewish  priests 
whom  Felix,  the  procurator  of  Judaea,  had  sent 
thither  as  prisoners  on  some  trivial  charge.     After 
a  narrow  escape  from  death  by  shipwreck,  he  was 
picked  up  by  a  vessel  of  Cyrene,  and  safely  landed 
at  Puteoli ;  and  being  introduced  to  Poppaea  by 
an  actor  named  Alitunis,  he  not  only  efllected  the 
release  of  his  friends,  but  received  great  presents 
from  the  empress.    (  Vii.  3.)     By  some  it  has  been 
thought  that  the  shipwreck  alluded  to  was  the 
same  of  which  we  have  an  account  in  Acts  xxvii., 
that  Josephus  and  St.  Paul  were  therefore  fellow- 
passengers  during  part  of  the  voyage,  and  travelled 
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from  Poteoli  to  Rome  in  eomptDj,  and  thai  tW 
apostle  was  himself  one  of  the  pefaona  on  iHioit 
behalf  Josephus  mtidertook  the  joiniey.     (Ottnni 
SptcUeff.  e»  Jotephoj  pp.  336 — 338  ;   fip.  Gay*ii 
Omnection  of  Sacred  and  Clattieid  IMtfutmwa^  iraL 
i.  p.  357,  &C.)     Such  a  notion,  howevec, 
no  grounds  but  pure  fimcy,  and  the  points 
ence  between  the  two  events  are  too  namenaa  to 
admit  of  mention,  and  too  obvious  to  leqnin  it. 
The   hypothesis,   moreover,  deailj  involvea  the 
question  of  the  region  of  Joiephoa,  which  will  ba 
considered  below.     On  his  return  to  Jenualem  ha 
found  the  mass  of  his  countxymen  eageriy  bent  on 
a  revolt  from  Rome,  from  whidi  he  uaed  hia  bert 
endeavoun  to  dissuade  them  ;  but  failing  in  thi% 
he  professed,  with  the  other  leading  men,  to  cnlcr 
into   the  popular  designs.     After  the  retreat  of 
CnbTiUH  Gall  us  from  Jerusalem,  Josephna  was 
chosen  one  of  the  genends  of  the  Jews,  and  vai 
sent  to  manage  afihirs  in  Galilee,  haTing  instmo- 
tions  from  the  Sanhedrim  to  persuade  the  aeditiona 
in  that  province  to  lay  down  their  anna,  and  ta 
entrust  them  to  the  keeping  of  the  Jewish  ralem 
(  Vii,  4—7,  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  20.  §  4.)     It  would esny 
us  beyond  our  limits  to  enter  into  the  detaib  of  his 
government  in  Galilee,  which  he  appears,  however, 
to  have  conducted  throughout  with  oooaanunata 
prudence  and  ability.     From  the  Rodhuw  until  the 
arrival  of  Vespasian,  he  did  not  ezperienoa  anch 
annoyance  ;  and  such  efforts  as  they  made  against 
him  he  easily  repelled :  meanwhile,  he  took  care  ta 
discipline  the  Galilneans,  and  to  fortify  their  prin- 
cipal towns.     (  Vit.  4,  &c,  24,  43,  DdL  Jmd.  ii.  20, 
iii.  4,  6.)     His  chief  troubles  and  dangers,  freia 
which,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  he  nanowlj 
escaped  with  life,  arose  from  the  envy  and  nadu* 
nations  of  his  enemies  among  his  own  oountrjmctt, 
and  in  particuUr  of  John  of  Oischala,  who  was 
supported  by  a  strong  and  unscmpnlona  partj  in 
the  Sanhedrim  at  Jerusalem.     But  Joae|»iua  had 
won  by  his  administration  the  warm  afbctioai  of 
the  Galilaeans  ;  and  this,  combined  with  hia  own 
presence  of  mind  and  ability  in  oounter-pjotting, 
enabled  him  to  baffle  effectually  the  attempta  of  hia 
opponents.    (  ViL  13—66,  Beil.  Jmd.  iL  20,  21.) 
The  appearance  of  Vespasian  and  hia  amy  in 
Galilee  spread  terror  far  and  wide,  so  that  all  bnt  a 
few  des^ted  the  camp  of  Josephus  at  Oaiia  ;  and 
he,  having  no  hope  of  the  success  of  the  war,  with- 
drew to  Tiberias,  to  be  as  fitf  as  he  could  from  the 
reach  of  danger,  (//e^/.  Jm/.  iii.  6,  Tti.  74.)  Thenea 
he  sent  letters  to  the  Sanhedrim,  giving  an  9t> 
count  of  the  state  of  things,  and  improasiug  on  thai 
the  necessity  of  either  capitulating  or  supplying 
him  with  forces  sufficient  to  make  head  against  the 
Romans.     He  had  no  hope  himself  that  anythii^ 
could  be  done  against  the  power  of  Rome,  bat 
something  like  a  sense  of  honour  seems  to  have 
restrained  him  from  abandoning,  without  a  atni|ggla» 
the  national  cause  ;  and  accordingly,  when  Ve^n- 
sian  advanced  on  lotapata  (the  moat  stroi^y  forti- 
fied of  the  Galilaean  cities),  Josephus  threw  him- 
self into  it,  inspired  the  inhabitants  with  coamge, 
animated  and  directed  their  counsels,  and  defended 
the  place  for  47  days  with  no  less  ability  thaa 
valour.     lotapata,  however,  was  at  length  taken, 
its  fidl  being  precipitated  by  the  treachery  af  a 
deserter ;  and  Josephus  having  escaped  the  genenl 
massacre, concealed  himself, with 40otherB,in  aeava. 
His  phice  of  refuge  being  betrayed  to  the  Rooana 
by  a  woman,  Vespaaian  lent  aevand 
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and  smong  the  reft  Nicanor,  a  friend  of  Josepbni, 
to  induce  bim  to  tnrrender  on  a  prcMnise  of  lafety. 
Hit  fiuiatical  oompanionB  Btroye  to  persuade  him 
that  Miicide  was  the  only  honourable  course ;  and 
continuing  deaf  to  hu  arguments,  were  preparing 
to  slaj  him,  when  he  proposed  that  they  should 
rather  put  one  another  to  death  than  &11  each  by 
his  own  hand.  The  lots  were  cast  successively 
vntil  Josephus  and  one  other  were  left  the  soks 
snmvors  ;  fortunately,  or  proTidentially,  as  he 
bimself  suggests,  although  a  third  explanation  may 
possibly  occur  to  his  rntders.  Haring  then  per- 
iBAded  his  remaining  companion  to  abstain  from 
the  sin  of  throwing  away  his  life,  he  quitted  his 
place  of  refuge,  and  was  brought  before  Vespasian. 
Sfaay  of  the  Romans  called  aloud  for  his  death, 
but  he  was  spared  through  the  intercession  of  Titus, 
and  Vespasian  desired  him  to  be  strictly  guarded, 
as  he  intended  to  send  him  to  Nero.  Josephus 
then,  baring  requested  to  speak  with  the  Roman 
general  in  tifie  presence  of  a  few  only  of  his  friends, 
tiriemnly  announced  to  his  captor  that  he  was  not 
to  regard  him  in  the  light  of  a  mere  prisoner,  but 
M  Ood^B  messenger  to  him,  to  predict  that  the 
empire  should  one  day  be  his  and  his  son*s  ;  and 
he  professed  to  derive  his  prophecy  from  the  sacred 
books  of  the  Jews.  According  to  Josephus^s  own 
■eeosnt,  the  suspicion  of  artifice,  which  Vespasian 
not  unnaturally  felt  at  first,  was  removed  on  his 
finding,  from  the  prisoners,  that  Josephus  had  pre- 
dicted the  exact  duration  of  the  siege  of  loti^ta 
and  his  own  capture ;  whereupon  ne  loaded  the 
prophet  of  his  greatness  with  valuable  presents, 
though  he  did  not  release  him  immediately  from 
his  bonds.  Cleariy  the  prophecy,  like  that  of  the 
weird  sbters  to  MacbeUi,  was  one  which  had  a 
tendency  to  frdfil  itsel£  (  Fit.  74,  75,  BdL  Jwd, 
liL  7»  8,  ri.  5.  $  4  ;  comp.  Suet.  Vesp,  4,  5 ;  Tte. 
UkL  T.  13;  Zonar.  Ann,  ri.  18,  xi.  16 ;  Euseb. 
HitL  Bed.  iii.  8;  Suid.  «.  v.  *I«io7}vof ;  comp. 
Haggai,  il  7;  Suet.  Ttt,  1.) 

When  Vespasian  was  declared  emperor,  at  Cae- 
sareia,  according  to  Josephus  (Bell.  Jwd.  iv.  10), 
but  aMording  to  Tacitus  and  Suetonius,  at  Alexan- 
dria (Tac  HitL  ii.  79,  80  ;  Suet.  Vetp,  7),  he 
released  Josephus  from  his  confinement  of  neariy 
three  years  (a.  d.  70),  his  chain  being  cut  from 
him,  at  the  suggestion  of  Titus,  as  a  sign  that  he 
had  been  unjustly  bound  {BelL  Jud.  iv.  10.  $  7)  ; 
and  his  reputation  as  a  prophet  was,  of  course, 
greatly  raised.  He  was  present  with  Titus  at  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem,  and  was  suspected  as  a  traitor 
both  by  Jews  and  Romans.  From  the  anger  of  the 
latter  he  was  saved  by  Titus,  through  whose  fisvour 
also  he  was  able  to  preserve  the  lives  of  his  brother 
and  of  many  others  after  the  capture  of  the  city. 
Having  been  |»esented  with  a  grant  of  land  in 
Jndaea,  he  accompanied  Titus  to  Rome,  and  re- 
eeived  the  freedom  of  the  city  from  Vespasian, 
who  assigned  him,  as  a  residence,  a  house  formeriy 
occupied  by  himself,  and  treated  him  honourably  to 
the  end  of  his  reign.  The  same  fevour  was  ex- 
tended to  him  by  Titus  and  Domitian  as  well,  the 
latter  of  whom  made  his  lands  in  Judaea  free  from 
tribute.  He  mentions  also  that  he  received  much 
kindness  from  Domitia,  the  wife  of  Domitian. 
(  ViL  75,  76  ;  Phot.  Bild,  p.  170.)  The  name  of 
FlaviuB  he  assumed  as  a  dependent  of  the  Flavian 
fiunily.  His  time  at  Rome  appears  to  have  been 
employed  mainly  in  literary  pursuits,  and  in  the 
•ODpositioQ  of  his  works.     The  date  of  his  death 
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cannot  be  fixed  with  aoconqr ;  but  we  know  that 
he  survived  Agrippa  II.  (F&L  65),  who  died  in 
A.  D.  97.  Josephus  was  thrioe  married.  Hia  first 
wife,  whom  he  took  at  Vespasian^  desire,  was  a 
eaptirt;  his  marriage  with  her,  tlierefore,  since  he 
was  a  priest,  was  contrary  to  the  Jewish  law,  ac- 
cording to  Ids  own  statement  {Ant,  iii.  12.  $  2); 
and  his  language  ( VU,  75)  may  imply  that,  when 
he  was  rdcMed  firom  his  bonds,  and  had  accom- 
panied Vespasian  to  Alexandria,  he  divorced  bar. 
At  Alexandria  he  took  a  second  wife,  whom  he 
also  divorced,  from  dislike  to  her  chancter,  after 
she  had  borne  him  three  sons,  one  of  whom,  Hyr- 
canuB,  was  still  alive  when  he  wrote  his  life.  Hit 
third  wife  was  a  Jewess  of  Cypnii,  of  noUe  fiunlly, 
by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  vii.  Justus  and  Simo- 
nides,  sumamed  Agrippa.    (  ViL  76.) 

With  respect  to  the  chaiaeter  of  Jcfepbosi  we 
have  already  notieed  his  tendency  to  glorifjr  his 
own  deeds  ud  ooaUtiet,  so  that  he  is  mmself  bj 
no  means  free  nom  the  vanity  which  he  chaigec 
upon  Anion.  {VU,  pamrn,  BtiL  Jnd.  iH  7.  ff  8, 
16,  8.  §  8,  &  Afim,  iL  12.)  Nay,  the  weaknea 
in  question  coleu*  even  some  of  those  convictions 
of  his,  which  mkht  otherwise  wear  a  purely  reli- 
gioos  aspect — sneh  as  his  recognition  of  a  partirahr 
Providence,  and  his  belief  in  the  conveyance  of 
divine  intimations  by  dreams.  (BiXL  Jii»  iii  ft. 
§§  8,  7,  Til  15,  42.)  Again,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  court  he  paid  to  the  notorions  Agrippa  II.,  hia 
pro&ne  flattery  of  the  Flavian  fimiuy,  ^  so  gross 
(to  use  the  words  of  Fuller)  that  it  seemt  not 
limned  with  a  pencil,  but  daabed  with  a  trowel  ** 
(see  Dr.  a  Wordsworth'fe  Dueomnm  <m  P^Ue 
BdmoaOcmj  Di$e,  xx.),  is  another  obvioos  and  re- 
pulsive feaUire  in  Josephus.  His  eariy  visit  to 
Rome,  and  introduction  to  the  swsets  of  coort 
fiivoor,  must  have  brought  mors  home  to  him  the 
lesson  he  might  have  lesmt  at  all  events  fimn  iIm 
example  of  Herod  the  Great  and  others  that  ad* 
herence  to  tha  Roman  cause  was  the  path  to 
woridly  distinction.  And  tha  aw«^  with  whldi 
the  greatness  and  power  of  Rome  impfaad  kte« 
by  always  like  a  spell  upon  his  mind,  and  stifled 
his  patriotism.  He  feh  pride  indeed  in  the  an- 
tiqmty  of  his  nation  and  in  its  ancient  glories  as 
is  dear  from  what  are  commonly  called  his  bsoks 
against  Apion :  his  opentioas  at  lotspata  were 
vigorous,  and  he  braved  danger  feariessfy,  thoagh 
even  this  must  be  qualified  by  his  own  confession, 
that  when  he  saw  no  chance  of  finally  lepnlsing 
the  enemy,  he  formed  a  design  of  esoaplag,  witE 
some  of  the  chief  men,  fimn  the  city  {BdLJmi,  iii. 
7.  §§  15,  dec.) :  nor,  lastly,  do  ws  find  in  him  anj 
want  of  sympathy  with  his  coontry^  mlsfagtunsst 
in  describmg  the  miserable  fiite  of  Jenlsal8■^  he  Is 
free  from  that  tone  of  revolting  coldness  (ta  give  it 
the  mildest  name)  which  shocks  us  so  BsiiiBh  in 
Xenophon*s  accoant  of  the  dowafid  of  Athsnsu 
(//etf.  u.  2.  §§  8,  Ac.)  But  the  feaU  of  Josephns 
was,  that  (as  patriots  never  do)  ha  dsapaired  cf  hia 
country.  Frmn  the  very  beginning  hs  msaia  la 
have  looked  on  the  national  caase  as  hepslsss,  aad 
to  have  cherished  the  intentioa  ef  sitiag  psaea 
with  Rome  whenever  he  conld.  Thns  ha  tsid 
some  of  the  chief  men  of  Tibcfiaa  that  ha  was  watt 
aware  of  the  iavincibility  ef  the  RoosBa,  though  ha 
thought  it  safer  to  dissemble  his  canHctian ;  aad 
he  advised  them  ta  do  the  saoM,  and  la  wait  fer  a 
convenient  sesssn  w^puUmnn  aaydr  ( FiL  16 ; 
comp.  JBsUL  ^atf .  iiL  5;  s  nd  wa  find  Mb  i«di^  iA 
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his  attack  on  JiiAtuA«  the  historian  (17/.  65), 
earnestly  defending  himself  from  the  charge  of 
having  in  any  way  caused  the  war  with  Rome. 
Had  this  feeling  originated  in  a  religious  conviction 
that  the  Jewish  nation  had  iorfcited  Ood^s  fiivour, 
the  case,  of  course,  would  have  been  different ;  but 
such  a  spirit  of  living  practical  faith  we  do  not 
discover  in  Josephus.  Holding  in  the  main  the 
alistract  doctrines  of  a  Pharisee,  but  with  the  prin* 
ciples  and  temper  of  an  Herodian,  he  strove  to 
accommodate  his  religion  to  heathen  tastes  and 
prejudices ;  and  this,  by  actual  omissions  (Ottius, 
J'roftertnuta  a  Josejfho,  appended  to  his  Spici- 
legium\  no  less  than  by  a  rationalistic  system  of 
inoditication.  Thus  he  speaks  of  Moses  and  his 
law  in  a  tone  which  might  be  adopted  by  any  dis- 
l)eliever  in  his  divine  legation.  {Froocm.  ad  AnL 
§  4,  0.  Apion,  ii.  15.)  He  says  that  Abraham 
went  into  Egypt  (Gen.  xii.),  intending  to  adopt  the 
Egyptian  views  of  religion,  should  he  find  them 
better  than  bis  own.  (Ant.  i.  8.  §  1.)  He  8i)eak8 
doubtfully  of  the  preservation  of  Jonah  by  the 
whale,  (^n/.  ix.  10.  §  2.)  He  intimates  a  doubt 
of  there  having  been  any  miracle  in  the  passage  of 
the  Red  Sea  (cfrc  Kar^  fio^Kriaiy  6eov,  «frc  koi' 
avrSfmroy),  and  compares  it  with  the  passage  of 
Alexander  the  Great  along  the  shore  of  the  sea  of 
Pamphylia.  {Aut.  ii.  Iti.  §  5  ;  comp.  Arr.  A  nab.  L 
26;  Strab.xiv.  p.  666.)  He  interprets  Exod.  xxii. 
28,  as  if  it  conveved  a  command  to  respect  the  idols 
of  the  heathen.  (.'If?^.  iv.  8.  §  10,  c,  Apion.  it  33.) 
Daniers  interpretation  of  Nebuchadnczzar^s  dream 
of  the  image  he  details  as  far  as  the  triumph  of  the 
fourth  kingdom ;  but  there  he  stops,  evidently 
afraid  of  offending  the  Romans.  (Ant.  x.  10.  §  4.) 
These  instances  may  suffice  :  for  a  fuller  statement 
see  Brinch,  E»am.  Hist.  M.  Joseph. ^  appended  to 
Havercamp^s  edition,  voL  iL  p.  3U0,  &c.  After  all 
this,  it  will  not  seem  uncharitable  if  we  ascribe  to 
a  latitudinarian  indifference,  as  much  at  least  as  to 
an  enlightened  and  humane  moderation,  the  oppo- 
sition of  Josephus  to  persecution  in  the  name  of 
religion,  and  his  maintenance  of  the  principle  that 
men  should  be  left,  without  compulsion,  to  serve 
God  according  to  their  conscience.  (  ViL  23,  31.) 

The  way  in  which  Josephus  seems  to  have  been 
actually  affected  towards  Christianity  is  just  what 
we  might  expect  antecedently  from  a  person  of  such 
a  character.  We  have  no  room  to  enter  fully  into 
the  question  of  the  genuineness  of  the  famous  pas- 
sage (AnL  xviii.  3.  §  3)  first  quoted  by  Eu&ebius 
{/list.  EceL  i.  11,  Dem.  Evan.  iiL  5),  wherein 
('hrist  is  spoken  of  as  something  more  than  man — 
€^7*  dvhpa  adr^y  \4yfiy  xp^  (for  we  must  not, 
with  lleinichen,  insist  too  much  on  the  alleged  clas- 
sical usage  of  *ty*) — and  testimony  is  borne  to  his 
miniclcs,  to  the  truth  and  wide  reception  of  his 
doctrines,  to  his  Messiahship— <J  Xpiardi  obros  ^v, 
and  to  his  death  and  resurrection,  in  accordance 
witli  the  prophecies.  For  a  detailed  discussion  of 
the  question  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  treatise 
of  Daubuz,  and  to  Amoldus^s  collection  of  letters 
on  the  subject,  appended  to  Havercamp^s  edition  of 
Josephus  (vol.  ii.  p.  189,  &c.),  also  to  Harles^sFa- 
bricius  (vol.  v.  p.  18,  note  bb),  and  especially  to 
Heinichen^s  Excursus  on  Euscb.  fli^.  Ecd.  i.  1 1, 
and  the  authors  on  both  sides  of  the  controversy,  of 
whom  he  there  gives  a  full  list.  The  external 
evidence  fur  the  passage  is  verj'  strong ;  but  the 
testimony  which  it  bears  in  favour  of  Christianity 
ift  !(o  decisive,  that  some  have  concluded  from  it  | 
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that  Josephos  mnnt  have  been  himtelf  a  bdiercr, 
an  Ebionite  Christian  at  least,  aocording  to  tke 
opinion  of  Whieton  (Dissert  i.\  while  ot£en  have 
adduced  the  fact  that  he  was  mat  a  Christian  as  a 
proof  that  the  passage  is  ipurioui.  The 
opinion  appears  to  be  contradicted  bj  poutive 
timony  (see  Orig.  Comm.  ad  MatL  ap.  Hactm  ad 
Mi^,  c.  Cels.  p.  35),  and  has  no  support  firom  the 
works  of  Josephus  beyond  this  one  place  itscUl  He 
speaks,  indeed,  in  high  terms  of  J^n  the  B^itiit 
(one  of  whose  disciples  Hudson  rappoaes  Banna  to 
have  been),  but  there  is  nothing  in  hb  language  te 
show  that  he  had  any  correct  notion  of  bit  tree 
character  as  the  predicted  forerunner  of  our  Loid 
(Ant.  xviii.  5.  $  2).  Uis  condemnatioa  alio  of  the 
murder  of  St.  James,  the  first  bishop  of  JcroaalcB 
(Ant.  XX.  9.  $  1),  is  no  more  than  might  have  beea 
and  uxu  expressed  (as  he  himself  tells  ua)  bj  all 
the  most  moderate  men  among  the  Jews  ;  and  the 
statement,  quoted  as  from  hun  bj  Origen  (tf.  a&) 
and  Eusebius  (Hist.  Ecd,  ii.  23),  that  the  destnie- 
tion  of  Jerusalem  was  a  punishment  from  Qod  for 
this  murder,  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  our  pre- 
sent copies  of  his  works.  Aa  to  his  having  been  aa 
Ebionite,  this  conjecture  would  imply  a  wanner 
zeal  for  the  Jewish  law  than  he  seema  to  have  feU, 
though  it  would  be  somewhat  more  plausible  (stnee 
the  Ebionites  and  Essenes  had  mucb  in  c<Hnmen  ; 
see  Burton's  Bampt,  Ijtd.  vi  notes  81 — 83),  were 
there  any  good  grounds  for  the  assertion  of  Danba 
that,  as  Josephus  was  disposed  in  hia  youth  to  the 
tenets  of  tho  Essenes  (to  whom  he  thinks  Banm 
belonged),  so  he  returned  to  thoae  opinion!  after 
the  ruin  of  his  country,  when  nothing  more  was  te 
be  got  by  being  a  Pharisee,  and  was  an  Eeaene 
when  he  wrote  his  Antiquities.  We  may  condode 
then  that  Josephus  was  no  believer  in  Coriat ;  bat 
this  need  not,  of  itself,  be  any  barrier  to  our  recep- 
tion of  the  disputed  passage  ;  since  it  is  quite  con- 
ceivable that,  with  his  character  and  temptatioui 
he  might  well  admit  the  divine  legation  of  Jeeoiy 
without  fully  realising  all  that  such  an  admiisioD 
required,  without,  in  fiict,  the  coniietency  and 
courage  to  be  a  Christian.  A  man  of  the  worid, 
with  little  or  no  earnestness,  he  might  think  it  tha 
moderate  and  philosophical,  certainly  the  lo/b 
course,  to  sit  loose  to  religion  altogether  ;  and  the 
term  indifference  may  describe  his  atate  of  mind 
even  more  appropriately  than  perplexity,  such  aa 
Garoaliers.  (Acts,  v.  34,  &c.)  To  this  we  maj 
add,  as  not  impossible,  the  view  of  Danbua,  Boeh* 
mert,  and  others,  that  there  were  Christiana  eten 
at  the  court  of  Domitian  who  ot  thai  Ume  (a.  A. 
93)  were  persons  of  influence  —  Flaviua  Clanens, 
for  instance,  and  Flavia  Domitilla,  to  eay  nothing 
of  the  doubtful  case  of  Epaphroditua,  and  that 
Josephus  therefore  had  an  obvious  motive  (br 
speaking  with  reverence  of  the  author  of  Chrieti- 
anity.  (Euseb.  Hist,  Ecd.  iiL  17,  18 ;  comp.  St. 
Paul,  Philip,  iv.  22.)  Nor  are  the  above  remariu 
less  applicable  in  the  main,  even  if  we  entirely  or 
partially  reject  the  passage  ;  for  Chriatianity  atail 
have  attracted  the  attention  of  Josephus,  and  ao 
there  would  be  much  significance  either  in  hia  si- 
lence on  the  subject  or  in  hia  faltering  teatiroony. 
Our  own  opinion  is,  that  he  was  not  likely  to  com- 
niU  himself  by  language  so  deciiive ;  nor  at  the 
same  time  do  we  look  upon  the  passage  aa  altogetlMf 
spurioua.  It  would  rather  appear  (according  to  tht 
view  of  Villoisont  Routh,  and  Heinichen)  thai 
tho  atrongett  expresiiona  and  phiaaea  haft 
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Snteqiolatitd  into  it,  perhaps  by  Eusebiut,  who, 
there  ia  reaion  to  fear,  was  quite  capable  of  the 
fraud,  perhaps  by  some  earlier  Christian,  not  ne- 
ces«arily  with  a  dishonest  purpose,  but  in  the  way 
of  maiginal  annotation.  (Villoison,  Aneed.  Graec, 
Yi.  pp.  69—71  ;  Routh,  Rd.  Sac  iy.  p.  389;  Uei- 
nichen,  Ercun,  ad  Eu$eb.  i.  11.) 

The  writings  of  Josephus  have  always  been  con- 
sidered, and  with  justice,  as  indispensable  for  the 
theological  student.  For  the  determination  of 
Tarions  readings,  both  in  the  Hebrew  text  of  the 
Old  Testament  and  in  the  Septuagint  version,  they 
are  by  no  means  without  their  value,  though  they 
have  been  herein  certainly  over-rated  by  Whiston. 
But  their  chief  use  consists  in  such  points  as  their 
testimony  to  the  striking  fulfilment  of  our  Saviour^ 
prophecies,  their  confirmation  of  the  canon,  (acts, 
and  statements  of  Scripture,  and  the  obvious  cot- 
lateral  aid  which  they  supply  for  its  elucidation. 
(Sec  Fabr.  BOd.  Graec.  vol.  v.  p.  20,  &c ;  Gray's 
Conmettion  of  Sacred  and  (Xasncal  Literature^  vol.  L 
p.  310,  Ac) 

The  character  of  a  &ithful  historian  is  claimed 
by  Josephus  for  himself,  and  has  been  pretty  ge- 
nerally acknowledged,  though,  from  what  has  been 
already  said  of  his  anxiety  to  conciliate  his  heathen 
readers,  it  cannot  be  admitted  without  some  draw- 
backs, (c.  Ap.  i.  §  9,  Prooem.  ad  Ant^  Prooem. 
ad  Bell.  Jud, ;  Fabr.  Bibl.  Graec  vol.  v.  p.  1 6,  &c.) 
On  this  subject  see  Brinch,  Exam.  Hist.  Jot.,  to 
the  instances  adduced  by  whom  we  may  add  our 
author*!  omission  of  the  promises  to  Eve,  and 
Abraham,  and  Jacob,  of  the  delivering  Seed,  and 
his  adoption,  with  some  variations,  of  the  story 
about  Arlhtkas  and  the  seventy-two  translators 
of  the  Old  Testament.  (Ani.  i.  1,  13,  19,  xii.  2  ; 
Gen.  iii.  15,  xxii.  18,  xxviii.  14.) 

His  chronology,  differing  as  it  does  in  many 
points  from  that  of  the  Septuagint,  as  well  as  from 
that  of  the  Hebrew  text,  is  too  wide  a  subject  to 
be  discussed  here.  The  reader  is  referred  for  la- 
tis&ction  on  the  point  to  Vossius,  C^ron,  Sac  ; 
Brinch,  Rjeam.  Chron.  Jos.  ;  Hale*s  New  Analysis 
cf  Chrunoh^ ;  Slackhouse^s  IlitL  of  the  Bible,  ch. 
3  ;  L*Estrunge,  Disc,  ii.,  prefixed  to  his  transL  of 
Josephus  ;  Spanheim,  Chron.  Jos, 

The  language  of  Josephus  is  remarkably  pure, 
though  we  meet  occa»ionally  with  unclassical,  or  at 
least  unusmd^  expressions  and  constructions,  in 
some  of  which  instances,  however,  the  readings  are 
doubtful  On  his  style  in  general,  and  on  the  dif- 
ft^rent  character  it  be.irs  in  different  portions  of  his 
works,  the  reader  will  find  some  sensible  remarks 
in  the  treatise  of  Daubuz  above  referred  to  (b.  ii. 
§§  .3,  &c.).  It  is  characterised  by  considerable 
clearness  in  what  may  be  called  the  dpyd  ft^pi}, 
such  as  narrative  and  discussion  ;  the  speeches 
which  he  introduces  have  much  spirit  and  vi^ur; 
and  there  is  a  graphic  liveliness,  an  iydpyfta,  m  his 
descriptions,  wiiich  carries  our  feelings  along  with 
it,  and  fully  justifies  the  title  of  the  Greek  Lhy, 
applied  to  him  by  St.  Jerome.  (Phot  BiU.  p.  33 ; 
Hieron.  ad  Eustoch.  de  Cust.  Virg.  Ep,  xviiL;  Chrys. 
ro  Ep.  a/i  Rom.  Horn,  xxv.) 

I'he  works  of  Joiiophus  are  as  follows :  — 

1.  The  History  of  the  Jewish  War  (irspl  rev 
*Iui/3a7«rov  itoXiyMv  ^  *IouSaiir^f  l<rroylas  "Wkfk 
cUflwrfMY),  in  seven  books.  Josephus  tells  us  that 
he  wrote  it  first  in  his  own  language,  and  then 
tnuiftlated  it  into  Greek,  for  the  information  of 
European  readers  {Prooem.  ad  Ikll.  Jud,  §   1). 
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The  Hebrew  copy  is  no  longer  extant  The  Greek 
was  poblished  about  a.  d.  75,  under  the  patronage 
and  with  the  especial  recommendation  of  Titna. 
Agrippa  II.  also,  in  no  fewer  than  sixty- two  letters 
to  Josephus,  bore  testimony  to  the  care  and  fidelity 
disphiyed  in  it  It  was  admitted  into  the  Pektine 
library,  and  its  author  was  honoured  with  a  etatoe  at 
Rome.  It  commences  with  the  capture  of  Jemselem 
by  Antiocbns  Epiphanei  in  B.C.  170,  nmi  rapidly 
over  the  events  before  Joeephna*B  own  time,  and 

S'ves  a  detailed  account  of  the  &tnl  war  with 
ome.  (Joi.  VfL  65 ;  Euseb.  Hist.  Bed.  iii  9  ; 
Hieron.  CataL  Script.  Bed.  18 ;  Ittigius,  Ptide^ 
meua;  Fabric.  BiU.  Graee.  toL  t.  p.  4  ;  Vote,  du 
Hist  Graec  p.  239,  ed.  Wettermann.) 

2.  The  Jewish  Antiquities  flovSoZki)  ipxBuoKi>' 
yta),  in  twenty  books,  completed  about  a.  d.  98, 
and  addressed  to  EpAPHBODrrvs.  The  title  aa 
well  aa  the  number  of  books  may  ha^e  been  rag- 
gested  by  the  *P»/ia7fn|  ipxutoKoym  of  Dionyainsof 
Halicamasfus.  The  work  extends  from  the  ereatioo 
of  the  world  to  a.  d.  66,  the  12th  year  o£  Nero,  in 
which  the  Jews  were  goaded  to  rebellion  by  Gf»- 
sius  FloruB.  It  embnces  therefore,  bnf  more  in 
detail,  much  of  the  matter  of  the  fint  and  "part  of 
the  second  book  of  the  Jewish  war.  Both  these  hia- 
tories  are  said  to  have  been  translated  into  Hebrew, 
of  which  version,  however,  there  are  no  tiaeet, 
though  some  have  erroneously  identified  it  with  the 
work  of  the  Psendo-Josephui  Gorionidee.  [See 
above,  Jossphus,  No.  10.] 

8.  His  own  life,  in  one  book.  This  is  an  appendage 
to  the  Archaeologia,  and  is  addressed  to  the  same 
Epaphroditna.  It  cannot,  however,  have  been 
written  eariier  than  a.  d.  97,  since  A^ppa  II.  ie 
mentioned  in  it  as  no  longer  living  ( §  65;. 

4.  A  treatise  on  the  antiquity  of  the  Jews,  or  «ml 
'Avlotfvot,  in  two  books,  also  addressed  to  Epaphio- 
ditns.  It  b  in  answer  to  such  as  impugned  the 
antiquity  of  the  Jewish  nation,  on  the  gronnd  of 
the  silence  of  Greek  writen  reepecting  it  The 
title,  **  against  Apion,"  is  rather  a  misnomer,  and 
is  applicable  only  to  a  portion  of  the  seemid  hotik 
{§§  1 — 13).  The  treatise  exhibita  connderaUe 
learning,  and  we  have  already  seen  how  St  Jerome 
speaks  of  it  The  Greek  text  is  deficient  from  §  5 
to  §  9  of  book  ii  [ Apoixonius  of  Alabenda,  Nok 
3.] 

5.  E^  MoKualSaiovs,  i|  wspi  ahoi^t4eropos  Ao- 
yurftw,  in  one  book.  Its  genuineness  has  been 
called  in  question  by  many  (see  Cave,  HisL  Lik 
Script.  Ecd,  p.  22),  but  it  is  referred  to  as  a  work 
of  Josephus  by  Eusebius,  St  Jerome,  Phihwtoigina, 
and  others.  ( See  Fabr.  BiU.  Grace.  voL  t.  |i  7 ; 
Ittigius,  Prolegom.)  Certainly,  however,  it  doet 
not  read  like  one  of  his.  It  is  an  extremely  de- 
chimatoiy  account  of  the  martyrdom  of  Ekaar  (an 
aged  priest),  and  of  seven  youths  and  their  mother, 
in  the  persecution  under  Antioehus  Eptphanee  | 
and  this  is  prefiwed  by  a  discussion  on  the  sapi^ 
macy  which  reason  possesses  dejmrc  over  pkaaora 
and  pain.  Its  title  has  reference  to  the  seal  for 
God*s  law  displayed  by  the  tofierert  in  the  ipirit 
of  the  Maccabees.  There  is  a  puaphraae  of  it  bv 
Erasmus ;  and  in  some  Greek  copies  of  the  Bible  it 
was  inserted  as  the  fourth  book  of  the  Maccabees 
(Fabr.  L  c). 

6.  The  treatise  wsfH  rxA  Mwnit  was  ceftsinly 
not  written  by  Joeephns.  For  an  aoeoont  of  it  ss« 
Photius,  BiU.  xlviii.;  Fabr.  B9bL  Gnsee.  tsL  ▼•  f, 
8  ;  Ittigius.  Pruleff.  ad  fin. 
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SL  Jerome   (Pr<uf.   ad  La.  XI.    Camm. 


nim)  >)wak*  of  ft  work  of  one  JoKphui  on  Dn- 
aiel'a  viiioa  of  th>  ktcdi;  we«ki ;  but  whelher  hi 

doubtful. 

At  the  end  of  h»  ArchBeologiB,  Jowphui  mentioni 
hii  inUntion  of  writiug  ■  work  in  fmir  booka  m 
th«  Jsw»h  notions  of  God  und  bi>  chcdcp,  and  ar. 
.  of  the 


hethei 


impliahed  tl 


He, 


At  DC 


(he  UDie  place  a  life  of  himiell  (which  hu  been 
noticed  Rbove).  and  a  reviiion  of  hit  hiilorj  of  the 
Jfwiih  war.  (See  Wbinluo'i  note,  AM.  ad  fin.; 
FnljT.  liilj.  llTai*.  VOL  V.  p.  9,) 

jMephiu  lint  appeared  in  print  in  n  latin 
ImnaUilion,  with  no  notice  of  the  place  or  date  of 
publication :  the  edition  Memi  to  haie  contained 
nnlj  a  portion  of  the  ADtiquitica.  Theae,  with  the 
■even  booka  of  the  Jewiih  war,  were  ogaiu  printed 
bf  Sch'iitlcr,  Angib.  H70,  in  Latin  ;  and  there 
were  man;  editioni  in  the  ume  langoage  of  the 
whole  works,  and  of  portlona  of  them,  tcfbre  the 
editio  princepa  of  theUreekleit  appeared  at  Beael, 
IS'I  J,  edited  by  Arleniuk  Another  edition  of  the 
worka,  in  Greek  and  I-aiin,  waa  piibliihed  bj  De 
In  KFTien,  Anr.  Allob.  1&91,  and  reprinted  at 
Geneva  in  1611,  and  again,  lery  bndlv,  in  lb'3o. 
The  edition  of  Itligiua  waa  printed  \>j  Weidmann, 
Ijoipiij;,  1691,  with  Ariateaa'a  hiator;  of  the  Sep- 
liiKgint  anneicd  to  it.  The  trentiae  on  the  Mac- 
calKCi  wai  »di(od,  with  ■  Latin  tnmalation,  by 
L'umbeBi,  in  hia  AaOariam  BiU.  Fair.,  Paria, 
lb-7L'.[Uidb;yDyd, Oxford,  1691).  The inialnablo 
but  poalhomoui  edition  by  Hudion  of  llie  whole 
u-urki,  in  Greek  and  lAlin,  ramc  out  at  Oiford  in 
1720.  The  Latin  teriinn  ii-aa  new  ;  the  teit  waa 
founded  on  a  most  careful  and  eitcnaive  collation 
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There  haio  been  nnmeroui  tianalaliont  of  Jo- 
aephua  into  different  lauguagea.  The  principal 
Enpliah  Tenioni  am  thoK  of  Lodge,  Lond.  160J?; 
one  from  the  French  of  lI'Andillif,  Oxford,  1876. 
repriuled  at  London  tGS3l  ihnt  of  L'Eatmnfle, 
'flnd.  1702i  and  that  of  Whiaton,  Lond.  1737. 
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the  anthor  of  that  work.     Tkii  alpfaaketk  njniipji 
baTe  been  fint  compiled  aboiil  a.  a. 
969,  aod  to  bare  undergone  conaidenblB  alien- 
in  TBiioDi  libiaiich     (ZKliariK,  HiA 

J<tT.  Ur.'Rom,  IMi-.  §  39.) 

lated  edition,  wil*        '     ' 

1575),wai[iublii 

from  the  alphabetic  order  of  the  origiiul,  is  vt  ilt 

niidered  aciempt  to  re^mng*  th*  iiialiiiaih  it 

ntain^  according  to  lb*  order  of  tba  BMillK 

C  Labbaeui  afletwanii  puUiitaad  fi^iMiliid' d 

ObtaTaUamm  ad  3fiBipiim  Baiiikarnm,  Bto.  Firi^ 
160<>. 

The  worii  which  Ant  Angutiniu  nally  rAml 
to,  aa  probably  compoMd  by  Joatphni  of  TcnadM, 
waa  tho  Ti  /uxpir  nrd  a-raix''"'  ("  '•  •■  cJW 
by  Ilamwnopului,  g  49)  or  ^mifmi  A/wr  AuO- 
cDnun,  which  aome  have  attributed  to  Doonnu  « 
Uocintiui  [Uocimus].  It  ia  from  thn  work  thil 
the  eilracta  an  bormwed,  « 
hig  Paraliila  on  the  Greek  ConHitntiou^  q 
ai  taken  from  Tenediua. 

What  reaaon  the  rery  leuned  Ansnatinu  aq' 
have  bad  for  attributing  to  Jotepbu  Tenediu  tl* 
authonhip  of  the  Sjnopiia  Mhur  a  now  alloMlMr 
unknown.  Jow^phua  Tenediua  ia  inaotsd  a  thi 
index  of  authon  {p.  65)  contained  in  the  Ob- 

of  Dueange,  where  he  it  ehtwd  wnong  ■aagi 
moiu  Greek  anthon.  (Zachariaa,  Al  Tanl,  f.  83; 
Mortreueil,  HiUain  lU  Dmil  Bmxatm,   pp.  iO, 

*5i.)  [J.  T.  aj 

lUTAPE  Clmin,).  1.  A  daDdfater  of  Art» 
vaadei,  king  of  Media,  waa  married  to  AlaxBDda^ 
the  ion  of  Antony,  the  triumvir,  after  tli«  An» 
nian  csmpnign  in  B.  c  34.  Antonr  gara  loAitt- 
vasdea  the  port  of  Arraenia  which  ha  bad  COD- 
querrd.  [AaTiviBnu,  p.  370,  b.]  AfUi  th« 
battle  of  Aclium  lolape  was  realond  to  her  bthcc 
liy  OclaTinnui.     (Dion  Cass.  ilix.  40,  44,  L  IC.) 

3.  Wifeof  AiitiochualV.,KingafCainiDagaas 
[ANTiocuifB,  p.  194.]  In  (he  annexed  coin  sha 
la  called  BA3IAI23A  IflTAnH  *lAAAEA«tl3: 
from  the  bti«r  epithet  we  may  infer  that  she  wa* 
(he  Bister  as  well  aa  wife  of  Anliochna,  of  whidi 
we  find  few  examples  among  the  Gnek  kii^  if 
Syria,  though  the  pmctiee  waa  retr  i  laiiiiM 
among  thou  of  KgypC  letape  bid  a  daogbler  of 
the  same  name,  who  waa  rnarrried  to  Alexwdtf  cf 
the  race  of  Hervd.  The  nrene  of  the  cwn  ia  iha 
one  which  we  commonly  find  on  the  eoinoftbt 
kings  of  Commagene.  [See  toL  L  p.  IM,  b.] 
<Eckhcl,vol.  iii.  pp.as7,248.) 


quenllv  reprinted  in  vnrioua  tliRpet.  [E.  R.] 

JOSE'PHUS.  TENK'UIUS.  Thoufih  this 
iiume  occurs  in  the  modern  cataloguci  of  Graeco- 
Itoman  juriata,  the  vxisleiice  of  such  a  juriat  may 
well  be  doubted.  lie  is  mentioned  by  AnL  Au- 
■uatinui  (in  the  commenceuient  of  hii  Cunitilii- 
iianaa,  Uratarum  Volltello,  Htd.  Ikrdae.  1367)  at 

ship  of  a  npixi'fty  iaeAaiiiy  KtttA  aroixiar, 
"  I'mdiiron  incorti,  nrditie  lileruram,  Bi>e  Joaephi 
Tenediu"  Bt  Ibit  title.  Sunrei  {Nulit.  liatil.  ^  8), 
P.  Pithou  {(MwiT.  ai/fWiBM,  fol.  Par,  1687. 
p.  43),  and  Fianvoii  Pay™  (t'rodrvau,  Ju^i„i. 
amu,  p.fi39).  undertbtnd  At^[Utti^us  lo  deaignale 
the  Sfno/rit  limillroram  Majar ;  luid  aecotdingly 
P.  Pilhou  and  i'.  Payen  make  Jowpbui  TeDsdin* 


I0TAP1A'KU3.    We  are  tohl  by  ] 

lliat  a  rrbetlion  hating  broken  out  ia  fiyia,  (■ 
»nsequenca  of  the  intolerable  (^>preauon  of  Pri*- 
:us,  who  had  been  appointed  goTemor  of  tbt  Sat 
by  hi*  brother,  the  emprror  Philip,  the  puplr  >a 
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•eent  from  Alexander,  bat  that  the  ininrrectaoa 
was  speedily  suppressed.  Victor  assigns  these 
eTenta,  or  at  least  the  death  of  the  pretender,  to 
the  reign  of  Decius.  [Pacatianus.]  (Zosim.  i 
21  ;  Victor,  de  Caes,  29.)  [W.  R.] 

JOVIA'NUS,  FLA'VIUS  CLAU'DIUS,  Ro- 
man emperor  (a.d.  363— 364),  was  the  son  of  the 
Comes  Varronianos,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
generals  of  his  time,  who  had  retired  from  public  life 
when  the  accession  of  his  son  took  place.  Jovianos 
was  primus  ordinis  domesticomra,  or  captain  of  the 
Ufegnards  of  the  emperor  Julian,  and  accompanied 
him  on  his  unhappy  campaign  against  the  Persians. 
Julian  liaving  been  slain  on  the  field  of  battle,  on 
the  26th  of  June,  a.  d.  363,  and  the  election  of  an- 
other emperor  being  urgent,  on  account  of  the 
danger  in  which  the  lloman  arm  j  was  phioed,  the 
dioice  of  the  leaders  fell  first  upon  their  yeteran 
fafother  SallustiuB  Secundus,  who,  however,  de- 
clined the  honour,  and  proposed  Jovian.  The 
merits  of  his  fiither  more  than  his  own  induced  the 
Roman  generals  to  follow  the  advice  of  their  col- 
league, and  Jovian  was  proclaimed  emperor  on  the 
day  after  the  death  of  Julian.  He  immediately 
|»Qfessed  himself  to  be  a  Christian.  The  principal 
and  most  difficult  task  of  the  new  emperor  was 
to  lead  his  army  back  into  the  old  Roman  terri- 
tories. No  sooner  had  he  begun  his  retreat,  than 
Sapor,  the  Persian  king,  who  had  been  informed  of 
the  death  of  Julian,  made  a  general  attack  upon  the 
Romans.  Jovian  won  the  day,  continued  his  re- 
treat under  constant  attacks,  and  at  last  reached 
the  Tigris,  but  was  unable  with  all  his  efforts  to 
cross  that  broad,  deep,  and  rapid  river  in  presence 
of  the  Persian  army.  In  this  extremity  he  listened 
to  the  propositions  of  Sapor,  who  was  afinud  to 
rouse  the  despair  of  the  Romans.  After  four  days* 
negotiations  he  purchased  the  safety  of  his  army 
by  giving  up  to  the  Persian  king  the  five  pro- 
Tincea,  or  rather  districts,  beyond  the  Tigris, 
which  Qalerius  had  united  to  the  Roman  empire 
in  A.  D.  297,  via.  Arzanene,  Moxoene,  Zabdicene, 
Rehimene  and  Corduene,  as  well  as  Nisibis  and 
several  other  fortresses  in  Mesopotamia.  Great 
blame  has  been  thrown  upon  Jovian  for  having 
made  such  a  disgraceful  peace ;  but  the  circum- 
stances in  which  he  was  placed  rendered  it  neces- 
sary, and  he  was,  moreover,  anxious  to  secure  his 
crown,  and  establish  his  authority  in  the  western 
provinces.  He  had  no  sooner  crossed  the  Tigris 
than  he  despatched  officers  to  the  West,  investing 
his  fiither-in-law  Lucillianns  with  the  supreme 
command  in  Italy,  and  Malaricus  with  that  in 
OauL  On  the  western  banks  of  the  Tigris  he  was 
joined  by  Procopius  with  the  troops  stationed  in  Me- 
sopotamia, and  being  now  out  of  danger,  he  devoted 
some  time  to  administrative  and  legislative  busi- 
ness. His  chief  measure  was  the  celebrated  edict, 
by  which  he  placed  the  Christian  religion  on  a 
legal  basis,  and  thns  put  an  end  to  the  persecutions 
to  which  the  Christians  had  been  exposed  during 
the  short  reign  of  Julian.  The  heathens  were, 
however,  equally  protected,  and  no  superiority  was 
allowed  to  the  one  over  the  other.  The  different 
sectaries  availed  him  with  petitions  to  help  them 
against  each  other,  but  he  declined  interfering,  and 
referred  them  to  the  decision  of  a  general  council ; 
and  the  Arians  showing  themselves  most  trouble- 
some, he  gave  them  to  understand  that  impartiality 
was  the  first  duty  of  an  emperor.  His  friend 
Athanasius  was  restored  to  his  see  at  AlexABdria. 
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After  haying  abandoned  Nisibis  to  the  Panriana, 
he  marched  through  Edessa,  Antioch,  Tanas,  and 
Tyana  in  Cappaduda,  where  he  kamt  that  Mafai* 
ricus  having  declined  the  command  of  Oanl,  Lor 
dllianus  iuul  hastened  thither  frmn  Italy,  and  Imd 
been  shun  in  a  riot  by  the  soldiers,  but  that  the 
army  had  been  restored  to  obedienee  Inr  Jeiyiniii* 
From  Tyana  Jovian  pursoed  his  march  to  Coift- 
stantinople,  in  spite  of  an  unufually  seyere  winter. 
On  the  1st  of  January,  364,  he  oelebnited  at 
Ancyro  his  promotion  to  the  consulship,  taldof  m 
colleague  his  infiut  son  Vaironiaaui,  whom  ho 
called  nobilissimns  oo  the  occasion.  Having  ar* 
rived  at  Dadastana,  a  amaU  town  in  Galatia,  on  the 
borders  of  Bithyiiia,  he  indulged  in  a  hearty  >0PP>' 
and  copious  libations  of  wine,  .and  endeayoued  to 
obtain  sound  repose  in  an  apartment  which  hftd 
lately  been  whitewashed,  by  ordering  boming 
chaicoals  to  be  placed  in  the  damp  room.  On  the 
foUowing  momii^  (17th  ol  Februaij,  964)  he  waa 
found  dMd  in  his  bed.  His  death  is  ascribed  to 
various  causes — to  intempscance,  the  oool-gas,  and 
the  poison  of  an  assassin.  It  is  possibk,  though 
not  probaUe,  thai  he  died  a  yiolent  death,  to 
which  Ammiamia  Maroellinns  (zxy.  10)  seems  to 
allude  when  he  eomparee  his  death  with  that  of 
Aemilianas  Scipia  (Amm-  Mare.  zzy.  5— >]0; 
Eutropu  X.  17,  18 ;  Zoshn.  iii.  p.  190,  kc^  ad. 
Peris  ;  Zonar.  yoL  iL  pp.  28,  29,  ed.  Faria  t 
Oros.  viL  31 ;  Soaomen.  vi.  8 ;  Phiksloig;  yjii. 
5  ;  Agathiaa,  iy.  p.  185,  &&,  ed.  Paris;  The- 
mistius  dwells  upon  the  historr  of  Jovian  in  sefsnl 
orationa,  especially  Or,  6  and  7,  and  bestows  all 
the  pmise  on  him  which  we  might  ezpeet  from  a 
panegyrist;  De  la  Bl^terie,  UiaUrin  dB  Jcmm^Aa^ 
sterd.  1740,  the  best  work  on  the  subject)  [W.P.] 

JO VINIA'N  US,  a  name  sometimes,  bat  enone- 
ously,  given  to  the  emperor  Jovianus.     [W.  P.] 

jaVIUS,  a  boki  and  fiuthless  intrigoer, 
Praefectus  FlBsetorio  of  lUyricom,  under  the 
peror  Honorius,  and  was  promoted  to  that  odISea  hf 
Stilicho,  who  nade  use  of  him  in  his  n^godatioBa 
with  Ahuic  In  ▲.  d.  608,  Jovins  waa  a|qpoiiited 
Patricius  and  Praefectus  Pnetorio  of  Italy,  in  ooaee 
quence  of  the  fidl  of  the  eunuch  Olympitts,  whe 
held  the  oflke  of  prime  minister  of  Honocins. 
Through  his  intrigues,  Jovins  soon  became  aole 
master  of  the  adimnistntion  of  the  empiie,  and 
made  great  changes  among  its  principal  offieera. 
When  Rome  was  besieged  by  Akric  in  ▲.  D.  4091, 
Honorius  charged  Jovius  with  arranging  m  peaosb 
He  acoordingly  went  to  Rimini  for  that  porpose, 
and  there  had  an  interview  with  Akric,  with 
whom  he  was  on  friendly  terms.  Joviua  proposed 
to  Heraclius  to  settle  the  diffisrenoes  bj  appomting 
Alaric  commander-in-chief  of  the  Roman  armies^ 
and  informed  Alaric  of  this  step,  with  which  the 
Gothic  king  was  of  course  quite  satisfied.  Honernn, 
however,  declined  conferring  that  important  oAee 
upon  the  already  too  powerful  Ahuric^uid  wrote  m  le^ 
ter  to  that  effect  to  Jovius,  who  had  theimpradenob 
to  read  it  aloud  in  presence  of  Alark  and  luaehisfii. 
Alaric  had  never  demanded  the  snpnme  eommand 
of  the  Roman  armies,  but  the  remsal  of  the  ea- 
peror  was  quite  sufficient  to  rouse  hu  anger,  aad 
the  diflbrences  between  him  and  Honorioa  now  ■•- 
sumed  a  still  more  dangerous  efaaactar.  Jovioa 
consequently  returned  to  Ravenna,  where  he  eon- 
tinned  to  exercise  his  important  fimrtiens,  tho^gjh 
he  lost  much  of  his  former  influences  Ne  soqmv 
had  Ahuic  induced  Attains  to  ■— i  the  pophb 
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than  the  treachery  of  Joriut  became  manifest. 
Honorius  having  despatched  him,  Valent,  the 
qiiaestor  Potamiua,  and  the  notarius  Julian  to 
Kiroini  to  effect  an  arrangement  with  Attains,  Joviut 
proposed  to  Attains  to  divide  the  western  empire 
with  Honorias ;  bat  the  usurper  having  declined  the 
proposition,  Joviussuddenly  abandoned  the  empemr, 
and  made  common  cause  with  Attains.  After  the 
unhappy  issue  of  the  rebfUion  of  Attalus,  Jovius 
fearlessly  returned  to  Honorius,  and  had  the  im< 
pudence  to  assert  that  he  had  only  joined  the  rebel 
for  the  purpose  of  causing  his  certain  ruin.  He 
escaped  piniiHhment.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether 
this  Jovius  is  the  same  with  the  quaestor  Jovius 
mentioned  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (xxi.  8.), 
in  the  year  3G1 .  (Zosim.  v.  p.  363,  &c  ed.  Paris  ; 
Olympiodor.  anud  Photium,^,  180,  Ac.)  [W.  P.] 

lOXUS  (  Io(o5),  a  son  of  Mehmippus,  and 
grandson  of  Theseus  and  Perigune,  is  said  to  have 
led  a  colony  into  Caria,  in  conjunction  with  Or- 
nytus.  (Pint.  Ties,  8.)  [L.  S.] 

IPHIANASSA  {'l^pidpcurtra),  the  name  of  four 
mythical  personages :  the  first  was  a  daughter  of 
Proetus  by  Antcia  or  Stheneboea  [Prortus]  ;  the 
second  a  daughter  of  Agamemnon  and  Clytaemnes- 
tra,  and  one  of  the  three  maidens  among  whom 
Achilles  was  to  be  allowed  to  choose  (Hom.  IL  ix. 
145,  287) ;  the  third  was  the  wife  of  Endymion 
(Apollod.  i.  7.  §  6),  and  the  fourth  one  of  the  Ne- 
reides. (Lucian,  Dial.  Deor.  14.)  [L.  S.] 

I'PllIAS  Cl<^iaO^  i.  e.  a  daughter  of  Iphis,  a 
name  applied  to  Kvadne,  the  wife  of  Capaneus. 
(Ov.  Ep.  tx  Pont.  iii.  1,  111  ;  Eurip.  SuppL  985, 
&c.)  Iphias  is  also  the  name  of  a  priestess  men- 
tioned in  the  story  about  the  Argonauts.  (ApoUon. 
Rhod.  i.  312)  [L.S.] 

IPHICIA'NUS  ('l<t>iKMy6s\  a  physician,  who 
is  mentioned  four  times  by  Galen,  and  whose  name 
is  in  each  pas<«age  spelt  differently,  viz.  *I^iiciayoy 
{Comment,  in  Hippoer.  **  De  Qffic,  Med.  L  3,  vol. 
xviii.  pt.  ii.  p.  (>54),  *'E^uciav6i  {De  Ord.  Libror. 
suor.  vol.  xix.  p.  58),  ^iKicuf6s  (Comment,  in  Hip' 
pocr.  "  Epitl.  ///.'*  i.  29,  vol.  xvii.  pt.  i.  p.  575), 
und  ^Ktav6i  {Comment,  in  Ifippocr,  **  Ih  Humor.'*'* 
iii.  34,  vol.  xvi.  p.  484. )  The  form  of  the  name 
here  adopted  is  considered  by  Fabricius  {Bibl.  Gr. 
vol.  iii.  p.  571,  xiii.  p.  302,  ed.  vet)  to  be  the  most 
correct,  but  M.  Littre,  in  his  edition  of  Hippocrates 
(vol  i.  p.  113),  seems  to  prefer  Pheciania.  He  was 
a  pupil  of  Quintus,  and  one  of  the  tutors  of  Galen, 
about  the  middle  of  the  second  century  after  Christ. 
He  was  a  follower  of  the  Stoic  philosophy,  and 
commented  on  part  or  the  whole  of  the  works  of 
Hippocmtes.  [W.  A.  G.J 

HUIICLES  or  IPHICLUS  0«e\^y,  "I^ 
kAos,  or  *l<fnKKtus).  1 .  A  son  of  Amphitryon  and 
Alcmpiic  of  Thnbes,  was  one  night  younger  than 
liis  half-bmther  Ilpracles,  who  strangled  the  snakes 
which  had  \iee.n  sent  by  Hera  or  by  Amphitryon, 
and  at  which  Iphicles  was  frightened.  (Apollod.  ii. 
4.  ^  8.)  He  was  first  married  to  Automeduso,  the 
daughter  of  Alcathous,  by  whom  he  became  the 
father  of  lolaus,  and  afterwards  to  the  youngest 
(laughter  of  Creon.  (Apollod.  ii.  4.  §  11.)  He 
accompanied  Heracles  on  several  expeditions,  and 
is  also  mentioned  among  the  Calydonian  hunters. 
(Apolloil.  i.  8.  §  2.)  According  to  Aptdlodorus 
(ii.  7.  §  3),  he  fell  in  battle  against  the  sons  of 
llippncoou,  but  ncconling  to  Pausanins  (viiL  14. 
!$  ii\  he  was  wounded  in  the  l>attle  against  the 
JVli'liunidcs,  and  being  carried  to  Pheneus,  he  was 
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nnned  by  Buphagoi  and  ProimiMk  but  died 
and  was  honoured  with  a  heroom. 

2.  A  son  of  Thestiiia  by  Laopbunte  cr  Dridi 
meia,  and,  according  to  others,  bj  Eniytbcait  or 
Leucippe.  He  took  part  iu  the  Calydonian  bant 
and  tiie  expedition  of  the  Aigonaatu  (Apollod.  L 
8.  §  3,  9.  §  16 ;  Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  201  ;  OnL 
Afi^.  158  ;  Val.  Flace.  L  370;  Hygin.  JPaL  14.) 

3.  A  son  of  Phylacos,  and  gnuMbon  of  Deionnd 
Clymene,  or,  according  to  othen,  a  aon  of  CepUm 
and  Clymene,  the  daughter  of  Hinyaik  He  vat 
married  to  Diomedeia  or  Astyoche,aiid  waa  tbe&tbor 
of  Podarces  and  Protesilaoi.  (Hool  //.  iL  70&|  zin. 
698 ;  Apollod.  i.  9.  $  12 ;  Pans.  ir.  36.  $  2;  & 
29.  §  2  ;  Hvgin.  Fab.  103.)  He  was,  like  the 
two  other  Iphiclea,  one  of  the  Ai^gonanta^  and  po^ 
sessed  lai^  herds  of  oxen,  which  he  gave  to  lle- 
bmpus,  who  had  given  him  a  frvomable  propheej 
respecting  his  progeny.  (Hom.  IL  iL  705,  CM. 
xL  28.9,  &c.)  He  was  also  celebrated  for 
swiftness  in  racing,  by  which  he  won  the  iviae 
the  funeral  games  of  Peliaa,  bnt  in  tboae  oiF 
rvnceuB  he  was  conquered  by  Neetor.  (Pant.  ▼• 
]'7.  §  4,  36.  $  2.  z.  29.  §  2 ;  Horn.  IL  niiL 
636.)  [L.  &] 

IPHrCRATES  {*l(puep^s\  the  ftmona  Athe- 
nian general,  was  the  son  of  a  shoemaker,  whoaa 
name  seems  to  have  been  Timotheoa.  He  fint 
brought  himself  into  notice  by  flallantlj  *««*—**«*;  a 
ship  of  the  enemy  (perhaps  at  Uie  batUe  of  Caidaii 
B.  c.  394)  and  bringing  off  the  captain  to  hie  own 
trireme.  It  was  from  this  exploit,  if  we  may  be- 
lieve Justin,  that  the  Athenian!  gave  him  the  ooo- 
mand  of  the  forces  which  they  sent  to  the  aid  ef 
the  Boeotians  after  the  battle  of  Coroiieia,  when  be 
was  only  25  yean  old.  (Arist  BkeL  L  7.  $  32,  A. 
§  31,  ii.  23.  §  8;  PlutApopL  pu  41. ed. Tbaehn. ; 
Just.  vi.  5  ;  Oros.  iii.  1 ;  see  Rehdanta,  VtL  Ipkia. 
Chabr.  TimotL  i.  §  7.  BeroL  1845.)  In  B.  C.  393  «• 
find  him  general  of  a  force  of  meroenariet  in  the  Ath^ 
nian  service  at  Corinth ;  and  in  this  capacity  be  took 
part  in  the  battle  of  Lechaeuni,  wherein  the  Lac^ 
daemonian  commander,  Praxitas,  having  been  ad- 
mitted within  the  long  walls  of  C<ninth,  defeated 
the  Corinthian,  Boeotian,  Argive,  and  Athenian 
troops.  (Dem.  P^.  i.  p.  46  ;  Schol.  adArut.Pbd, 
173;  Diod.  xiv.  86,  91;  Polyaen.  i.  9;  Flat 
Afenex,  p.  245 ;  Xen.  HeU.  ir.  4.  « 6—12 ; 
Andoc.  Je  Paee^  p.  25  ;  Harpocr.  and  €oid.  $.  « 
U€vuc6if.)  The  system  now  adopted  by  the  belli- 
gerent parties  of  mutual  annoyance,  by  inroads  on 
each  other^s  territories,  seems  to  have  dincled  the 
attention  of  Iphicrates  to  an  important  impfov^ 
ment  in  military  tactics  —  the  formation  of  a  body 
of  targeteers  (TcXrairral)  possessing,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  advantages  of  heavy  and  light-aimed 
forces.  This  he  effected  by  substituting  a  hmH 
target  for  the  heavy  shield,  adopting  a  longer  sword 
and  spear,  and  replacing  Uie  old  coat  of  mail  by  a 
linen  corslet,  while  he  aJso  made  his  aoldieca  wear 
light  shoes  odled  afterwards,  from  his  name,  *^t- 
KparlBfs.  Having  thus  increased  the  efficiency  ef 
^  the  hands  of  the  army,**  to  use  his  own  metapbcr 
(Pint.  Pelop.  2),  he  invaded  with  theae  troou  the 
territory  of  Phlius,  and  slew  so  many  of  the  Phlii^ 
sians,  that  they  were  obliged  to  call  in  the  aid  ef 
a  Lacedaemonian  garrison,  which  ever  bdbte  th^ 
had  carefully  avoided  ;  and  he  ravaged,  too,  the 
hmdo  of  Arciulia  with  impunity,  aa  Uie  Aicadiaa 
henvy-armed  forces  were  afraid  to  &oe  the  tai>> 
geteers.    (Xen.  HeU,  iv.  4.  ili  14—17  |  DiodL  ihr 
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91,  XT.  44  ;   Polyaen.  iii.  9  ;  Corn.  Nep.  Tpk»  1  ; 
Suid.  «.  o.    I^ucparftct ;  Strab.  viii.  p.  389.)     In 
the   spring  of  392   Iphkrates  with  hit  peltasU 
formed  (4urt  of  the  garrison  of  the  fortress  Peiraeom, 
in  the  Corinthian  territory,  whence  he  was  sum- 
moned to  the  defence  of  Corinth,  against  which 
Agesilans  had  made  a  feint  of  marching.     Bat  the 
real  object  of  the  Spartan  king  was  Peiraenm,  and, 
when  it  was  weakened  by  the  withdrawal  of  Iphi- 
ciates,  he  adranced  and    took  it.      Meanwhile 
Iphicrates  reached  Corinth  ;  and  here  it  wa»  that, 
nllying  forth  with  his  targeteers,  he  defeated  and 
neariy  destroyed  the  Lacedaemonian  Mora,  which 
was  on  its  way  back  to  Lechaeum,  after  haTing 
escorted  for  some  distance  homewards  the  Amy- 
daeana  of  the  army  of  Agesikus,  retumins  to 
Laconia  for  the  celebration  of  the   Hyacinthian 
festival.     This  exploit  of  Iphicrates  bcMwne  very 
celebrated  throughout  Greece,  and  had  more  im- 
portance assigned  to  it  than  we  should  be  inclined 
at  first  to  imagine  possible,  as  is  clear  from  the 
grief  it  caused  in  the  camp  of  Agesilans,  from  the 
caotion  with  which  he  marched  home  through  the 
Peloponnesus,  and   from  the  suspension   oif    the 
Theban  negotiations  for  terms  with  Sparta.    Thirl- 
wall  supposes  that  it  may  have  also  prevented  the 
peaM  between  Lncedaeroon  and  Athens,   which 
Andocidks  with  others  had  been  commissioned  to 
conclude.     Iphicrates,  encouraged  by  his  success, 
recovered  Sidus  and  Croramyon,  which  Praxitas 
had  taken,  as  well  as  Oenoe,  where  Agesilaus  had 
placed  a  garrison.     Soon  after  he  retired,  or  was 
dismissed,  from  the  command,  in  consequence,  it 
teems,  of  the  jealousy  of  the  Argives  ;  for  he  had 
shown  a  desire  to  reduce  the  Corinthian  territory 
under  the  power  of  Athens,  and  had  put  to  death 
some  Corinthians  of  the  Argive  party.     He  was 
■ucoeeded  by  Chabrias.  (Xen.  Hell.  iv.  5, 8.  §  34; 
Diod«  xiv.  91,  92  ;  Plut.  Aget.  22 ;  Dem.  Phil.  L  p. 
46  ;  e.  Arittoc.  p.  686;  Pans.  iiL  10 ;  Nep.  Ipk,  2  ; 
Andoc  de  Pace,)     In  B.  c.  389  he  was  sent  to  the 
Hellespont  to  counteract  the  operations  of  Anaxi- 
BIU8,  who  was  defeated  by  him  and  slain  in  the 
following  year.     In  spite  of  his  victory,  however, 
Iphicrates  was  not  able  to  prevail  against  Antal- 
C1DA8.    (Xen.  HelL  iv.  8.  §§  34,  &c  ;  Polyaen. 
iii.  9.) 

On  the  peace  of  387  Iphicrates  did  not  return  to 
Athens  ;  but  we  do  not  know  whether  he  acted 
on  a  command  of  the  state  or  on  his  own  judgment 
in  aiding  Seuthes,  king  of  the  Odrysae,  to  recover 
his  kingdom,  from  which  he  had  been  expelled, 
possibly  by  Cotys  (see  Rehdantz,  iL  $  4  ;  Senec. 
Ejte.  Cont,  vi.  5.).  Be  that  as  it  will,  we  find  him 
not  long  after  in  alliance  with  the  latter  prince, 
who  gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  and  per- 
haps  enabled  him  to  build  the  town  of  Apvf  in 
Thrace  (Dem.  e.  ArisL  p.  663  ;  Anaxand.  ap, 
Athen.  iv.  p.  131  ;  Nep.  Ipk,  2,  3  ;  Isaeus,  de 
JIarr.  Meneel,  §  7  ;  Polyaen.  iii.  9  ;  Suid.  and 
Ilarpocr.  t.  r.  ApCr.)  When  the  Athenians,  in 
B.  c.  377,  recalled  Chabrias  from  the  service  of 
Acoris,  king  of  Egypt,  on  the  remonstrance  of 
Phamabazus,  they  also  sent  Iphicrates  with  20,000 
Greek  mercenaries  to  aid  the  satrap  in  reducing 
£gypt  to  obedience.  Several  years,  however, 
wasted  by  the  Persians  in  preparation,  elapsed  be- 
fore the  allied  troops  set  forth  from  Ace  (Acre). 
They  met  with  some  success  at  first,  till  a  dispute 
arose  between  Iphicrates  and  PhamalKUus,  the 
former  of  whom  was  anxious  to  attack  Memphif, 
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while  the  over-cautbus  satrap  would  not  confeDt, 
and  (much  time  having  been  lost)  when  the  sea  ion 
of  the  Nile^  inundation  came  on,  he  drew  off  hit 
army.    Iphicrates,  lemembering  the  fitte  of  Conon, 
and  fearing  for  hb  personal  iuety,  fled  to  Athenf, 
and  was  denoonced  to  the  Athenians  br  Pham»> 
basns  as  having  cansed  the  feilore  of  the  expedi- 
tion.   The  people  promised  to  ponish  him  as  h» 
deserved ;  bat  the  next  year  (b,  c  878)  they  ap- 
pointed him  to  command  agunst  Mnasippus  m 
Corc3rra,  in  conjunction  with  CALLiSTRATro  and 
Chabrias,  with  the  former  of  whom  he  also  joined 
in  prosecuting  Timothsus,  the  superseded  gene- 
ral.   In  getting  ready  the  fleet  necessary  tot  this 
service,  Iphicrates  exhibited  great  and  probably  not 
over-scrupulous  activity ;  and  the  Athenians  allowed 
him  (perhaps  through  the  influence  of  CalUstFatns) 
to  make  use  of  all  the  ships  round  the  coast,  even 
the  Parslus  and  Salaminia,  on  a  promise  from  him 
that  he  would  send  back  a  great  number  in  return 
for  them.    The  state  of  i&un  m  the  West  left 
him  no  time  to  lose,  and  his  crews  were  in  a  very 
imperfect  state  of  training  ;  but  he  remedied  this 
by  making  the  whde  voyage  an  exercise  of  mtval 
tactics.     On  hb  way  he  landed  in  Cephollenk 
(where  he  received  full  assurance  of  the  death  of 
Mnasippus),  and  having  brought  over  the  island 
to  the  Athenians,  he  saOed  on  to  Corcyim.     De- 
feating here  the  force  which  IMonysius  I.  of  Syiap 
cuse  had  sent  to  the  aid  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  ha 
carried  on  the  war  with  vigour  till  the  peace  of 
371  pat  an  end  to  operations  and  recaUed  him  to 
Athens.  (Xen.  Hdl,  vi  2,  8  ;  Died.  xr.  29,  41 — 
48,  47,  xvl  67  ;  Nep.  Ipk.  2  ;  Dem.  e.  Tm,  pp. 
1187, 1188.)    In  &  &  869,  when  the  Peloponne- 
sus was  invaded  by  Epaminondas,  IphidBtes  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  foices  voted  by 
Athens  for  the  aid  of  Sparta  ;  but  he  did  not  effiect, 
perhaps  he  did  not  imsl  to  eflfect,  any  thmg  against 
the  Thefaans,  who  made  their  way  back  in  safeity 
through  an  unguarded  pass  of  the  Isthmus.    (Sm 
Vol  II.  p.  22,  b ;  Rehdants,  it.  §  6.)  About  B.a 
367,  he  was  sent  against  Amphipolia,  appuentljt 
however,  to  observe  rather  than  to  act,  so  small 
was  the  force  committed  to  him.    At  thb  period  it 
was  that  he  listened  to  the  entreaties  of  EuRTDica^ 
the  widow  of  Amyntas  IL  (who  had  adopted  I[^i- 
cntes  as  his  son),  and  drove  out  from  MaeedoniB 
the  pretender  Panaanias.      But,  notwithstanding 
thb  fevour,  Ptolemy  of  Abros,  the  regent  of  Ma- 
cedon,  and  the  lepated   panmoar  oif  Eoiydice, 
supported  Amphipdis  against  Iphicrates,  who,  with 
the  aid  of  the  adventurer  CaARiosMva,  continoed 
the  war  for  three  years,  at  the  (md  of  which  timo 
the  Amphipolitans  agreed  to  sorrender,  and  gav« 
hostages  for  the  fulfihnent  of  their  promise  ;  immo* 
dbtely  after  which  Iphiomtes  was  soperseded  bj 
TimotheuB.     (Aesdu  dt  FaU,  Leg.  pp.  81,  82 ; 
Nep.  Ipk.  8  ;  Dem.  o.  Arid.  p.  669  ;  Said.  s.  v. 
Kiiparof.) 

The  connection  of  Iphicrates  with  Cotys  wkj 
perhaps  have  bd  to  the  decree  which  deprived  him 
of  the  command  in  those  parts  ;  and,  if  any  alarm 
was  felt  by  the  Athenians  on  thb  score,  the  resolt 
proved  that  it  was  not  unfoonded,  for  wo  find  him 
soon  after  aiding  hb  fisther»in-Uw  in  hb  war  whh 
Athens  for  the  possession  of  the  Thiadaa  Ch«^ 
sonesus.  Thb  seems,  indeed,  to  havo  been  the 
ground  of  the  ypn^  {«v(ay  which  Timothevi 
pledged  himself  in  the  strongest  way  to  htmg 
,  against  him,  though  he  afterwards  ahiiJoiwd  lt| 
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mnd  even  gaye  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Menes- 
theus,  the  son  of  Iphicrates  by  the  daughter  of 
CotvB.  Rehdantz  (yi.  §  7)  suppoBes  the  word 
(cvuiy  to  be  used  with  reference  to  the  threatened 
prosecution  in  a  wide  sense  and  with  pretty  n^rly 
the  meaning  of  irpoBotrias  ;  but  it  may  have  been 
adopted  to  imply  that  Iphicrates  had  made  himself 
in  fact  an  alien,  and  had  no  longrr  any  claim  to 
the  privileges  of  Athenian  citizen&hip.  Iphicrates, 
however,  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  assist  Cotys  in 
taking  the  towns  which  were  actually  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Athenians ;  and  feeling  that  his 
refusal  made  his  residence  in  his  £Eithor-iii-law*s 
dominions  no  longer  safe,  while,  from  his  previous 
conduct,  a  return  to  Athens  would  be  equally  dan- 
gerous, ho  withdrew  to  Antissa  first,  and  thence 
to  the  city  (A/ws)  which  he  had  himself  built. 
(Dem.  c.  l^im.  p.  1204,  c.  ArisL  pp.  6(i\  6G4,  673, 
&c.  ;  Ncp.  /})L  3.)  After  the  dimth  of  Clinbrins, 
Iphicrates,  Timothens,  and  Mcncstheus  were  joined 
with  Chares  as  commanders  iu  the  Social  War, 
and  were  prosecuted  by  their  unscrupulous  col- 
league, either  because  they  had  refused  to  risk  an 
engagement  (for  wliich  he  was  anxious)  in  a  stonn, 
or  beciiusc  he  wished  to  screen  himself  from  the 
consequences  of  his  own  rashness  in  actually  en- 
gugin<i;  [C11ARE8].  The  prosecution  was  conducted 
by  Aristophon,  the  Azenian.  Iphicrates  and  his 
son  were  brought  to  trial  lirst,  and  appear  to  have 
endeavoured  to  shift  the  danger  from  Timothens 
by  taking  all  tho  responsibility  on  themselves. 
According  to  the  author  of  the  lives  of  the  Ten 
Orators  {f^ys.  ad  Jin.),  the  speech  in  which  Iphi- 
crates defended  himself  was  written  for  him  by 
Lysias  ;  but  the  soldierlike  boldness  of  the  oration, 
as  described  by  Dionysius  {de  Lys,  p.  480),  and 
exemplified  in  the  extract  given  by  Aristotle  {RAeL 
ii.  23,  §  7),  seems  to  show  that  the  accused  was 
probably  himself  the  author  of  it.  He  does  not 
seem,  however,  to  have  trusted  entirely  either  to 
his  eloquence  or  to  the  justice  of  his  cause,  for  we 
hoar  that  he  introduced  into  the  court  a  body  of 
partisans  armed  with  daggers,  and  that  he  himself 
took  care  that  the  judges  should  see  his  sword 
during  the  trial.  He  and  Menestheus  were  ac- 
quitted :  Timotheus  was  arraigned  afterwards,  pro- 
iKibly  in  the  following  year  (b.  c.  354),  and  con- 
demned to  a  heavy  fine.  From  the  period  of  his 
trial  Iphicrates  seems  to  have  lived  quietly  at 
Athens.  The  exact  date  of  his  death  is  not  known, 
but  Demosthenes  (c  ^feuL  p.  534)  speaks  of  him 
as  no  longer  alive  at  that  time  (b.  c.  348).  (Diod. 
xvi.  21  ;  Nep.  IpA.  3,  Tim,  3  ;  Dcinarch.  c.  PhUitd, 
p.  110;  Polyaen.  iii.  9  ;  Arist  HkH.  iii.  10,  §  7  ; 
Quint,  v.  10,  $  12  ;  Senec  Ejcc  Cat.  vi.  5  ;  Isocr. 
•KtpVKmth.  $  137  ;  Rehdantz,  vii.  §  7.) 

Iphicrat<>s  has  betm  commended  for  his  combined 
prudence  and  cnerg}'  as  a  general.  The  worst 
words  he  said,  that  a  commander  could  utter  were, 
*•  I  should  not  have  expected  it,**  —  o^k  &y  wpoct- 
ioKTiffa,  (Plut.  Afxtjtfi,  Ifi/i.  2  ;  Dem.  Prooem.  p. 
1 1'>7  ;  Polyaen. iii.  9.)  Like  Chabrias and  Chares, 
lie  wiu  fond  of  residing  abroad  (Theopomp.  ap. 
Athcn.  xii.  p.  532,  b),  and  we  have  seen  that  he 
did  not  allow  Ci)nsiderations  of  patriotism  to  stand 
in  the  wiiy  of  his  advancement  by  a  foreign  sen'ice 
and  alliance.  Yet  we  do  not  find  the  Athenians 
depriving  him  of  the  almost  unprecedented  honours 
with  which  they  had  loaded  him,  and  of  which  one 
II:inn>diuH  (a  dencendant,  it  MH>m«,  of  the  mur- 
derer of  llipparchus)  had  endeavoured   to  strip 
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bim  by  m  protecntioiL  We  do  not  know  at  whit 
period  this  case  was  tried  ;  bnt  it  vat  prabaUj  in 
B.  c.  371,  after  the  zetam  of  Jphicntes  fion  the 
Ionian  Sea.  (Dem.  e.  Arid,  p.  665—665  ;  Plit 
Apopk.  Ipk,  5  ;  Ariat.  BkeL  ii  23.  g$  6, 8  s 
Pseudo-Plut.  ViL  X.  OraL  Zy*.  ad  fin. ;  Reliduti. 
yi.  §  2.)  If  the  Atheniant  had  a  itioqg  weam  ef 
his  value,  he  appears  on  his  part  to  ha^e  prrwwffd 
upon  it  not  a  little.  He  had  also,  howovor,  in  all 
probability,  a  strong  party  in  Athena  (far  kb 
friendly  connection  with  Lysias  see  above),  and 
the  circumstances  of  the  times  wonld  always  tkiaw 
considerable  power  into  the  hands  of  a  ioadiir  of 
mercenary  troops.  f  E.  K] 

IPHICRATES  Cl^syKtrifs),  a  son  of  the abofc, 
was  one  of  the  ambassadors  sent  from  Oiveee  ts 
Dareins  Codomannus.  With  his  coUeagoea  he  Ml 
into  the  hands  of  Parmenion,  at  TWm««*»w^  ^^ 
the  battle  of  Issus  (a.  c.  333).  Alexsnder  ticated 
him  honourably,  from  a  wish  to  conciliate  tht 
Athenians  as  well  as  firam  respect  to  his  bther^ 
memory :  and  on  his  death  (which  was  a  natual 
one )  he  sent  his  bones  to  his  relatiTes  at  Atbeni. 
(Arr.  AnaL  ii.  15  ;  Curt.iii.  10.)  [E.  K.] 

IPlirCRATKS,  statoary.  [AiiPHiCKAm.] 
IPHrDAMAS  ('l^Sit^ms).  1.  A  son  of  Ba- 
sirls,  whom  Heracles  ordered  to  be  pat  to  death 
together  with  his  fiither.  (Schol.  ad  ApoUam,  ittod 
iv.  1396.)  ApoUodonu  (ii.  5.  $  11}  caUs  hiai 
Amphidamas. 

2.  A  Trojan  hoo,  a  son  of  Antenor  and  Theaao^ 
the  daughter  of  Cissens.  He  was  a  brother  cf 
Coon,  together  with  whom  he  was  slain  by  Aga* 
memnon  in  the  Trojan  war.  (Horn.  IL  zi.  321, 
&c. ;  Paas.iy.  36.  §2.) 

3.  A  son  of  AleuB  (Orpb.  Ary,  148),  bat  ha  is 
commonly  called  Amphidamas.  [L.  Su] 

IPHIGENEIA  ('l<ply^^ia\  aococding  to  ^ 
most  common  tradition,  a  daughter  of  AgameauMa 
and  Clytaemnestra  (Hygin.  Fab,  98),  bnt,  aeeoid- 
ing  to  others,  a  daughter  of  Thesens  and  Heleni^ 
and  brought  up  bv  Clvtaemnestra  only  as  a  fbsler- 
child.  (Anton.  Lib.  27  ;  TseU.  ad  LyeepL  183.) 
Agamemnon  had  once  killed  a  stag  in  the  grove  c( 
Artemis,  or  had  boasted  that  the  goddeas  hendf 
could  not  hit  better,  or,  according  to  another  sCfliy, 
in  the  year  in  which  Iphigeneia  was  bwn,  he  had 
vowed  to  sacrifice  the  most  beaotiful  thing  whic^ 
that  year  might  produce,  but  had  afteiwaidi 
neglected  to  fulfil  his  vow.  Either  of  these  d^ 
cumstances  is  said  to  have  been  the  canse  ef  the 
calm  which  detained  the  Greek  fleet  in  the  port  sf 
Aulis,  when  the  Greeks  wanted  to  sail  agaiait 
Troy.  The  seer  Calchas,  or,  according  to  othei% 
the  Delphic  oracle,  declared  that  the  sacrifice  at 
Iphigeneia  was  the  only  means  of  propitiatiag 
Artemis.  Agamemnon  at  first  resisted  tne  coB- 
mand,  but  the  entreaties  of  Menelaus  at  leoglk 
prevailed  upon  him  to  give  way,  and  he  conaentBd 
to  Iphigeneia  being  fetched  by  Odysseus  and  Di^ 
medes,  under  the  pretext  that  she  was  to  be  mairied 
to  Achilles.  When  Iphigeneia  had  arriTod,  and 
was  on  the  point  of  being  sacrificed,  Artemis 
carried  her  in  a  cloud  to  Tanris,  where  she  was 
made  to  serve  the  goddess  as  her  priestess,  while  a 
stag,  or,  accord  mg  to  others,  a  she-bear,  a  boD,  er 
an  old  woman,  was  substituted  in  her  |daee  aad 
sacrificed.  (Kurip.  Iphig,  Taur,  10—30,  783| 
Iphiff.  Aul.  1540,  &c.  {  Welcker,  Die  AwiOgL 
Triiv/f,  p.  408,  &c. ;  Suid.  f.  r.  Ilcytfc^s.)  Aooonl- 
ing  to  Dictys  Cretensis  (i.  19,  Slc), 
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WM  MYed  in  a  peal  of  thunder  by  the  voice  of  Ar- 
tamia  and  the  interference  of  Achilles,  who  had 
been  gained  over  by  Clytaemneatra,  and  lent 
Iphiigeneia  to  Scythia.  Tsetzet  (Le.)  even  states 
taat  Achilles  was  actually  married  to  her,  and  be- 
cme  by  her  the  fistber  of  Pyrrhus. 

While  Iphigeneia  was  senring  Artemis  as  priest- 
Ma  in  Tanris,  her  brother  Orestes,  on  the  advice  of 
an  oiacle,  formed  the  plan  of  fetching  the  image  of 
Artemis  in  Taoris,  which  was  believed  once  to 
have  fallen  from  heaven,  and  of  carrying  it  to  Attica. 
(Enrip.  Iph,  Tamr,  79,  &c)  When  Orestes,  ao- 
eompanied  by  Pylades,  arrived  in  Tanris,  he  was, 
Mcoiding  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  to  be  sacri- 
fieed  in  the  temple  of  the  goddess.  But  Iphigeneia 
neognised  her  brother,  and  fled  with  him  and  the 
•tatoe  of  the  goddess.  Some  say  that  Thoas,  king 
of  Taoris,  was  previously  murdered  by  the  fugi* 
ttvei^  (Hygin.  Fab.  121 ;  Serv.  ad  Ae$t,  iL  116.) 
In  the  meantime  Electra,  another  sister  of  Orestes, 
bad  beard  that  he  had  been  sacrificed  in  Taoris  by 
the  priestess  of  Artemis,  and,  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  troth  of  the  report,  she  travelled  to  Delphi, 
where  she  met  Iphigeneia,  and  was  informed  that 
ihe  had  murdered  Orestes^  Electra  therefore  re- 
solved on  putting  Iphigeneia^s  eyes  out,  but  was 
prevented  by  the  interference  of  Orestes,  and  a 
scene  of  recognition  took  place.  All  now  returned 
to  Mycenae  ;  but  Iphigeneia  carried  the  statue  of 
Artemis  to  the  Attic  town  of  Brauron  near  Mara- 
thon. She  there  died  as  priestess  of  the  goddess. 
As  a  daughter  of  Theseus  she  was  connected 
with  the  heroic  fiimilies  of  Attica,  and  after  her 
death  the  veils  and  most  costly  garmento  which 
bad  been  worn  by  women  who  had  died  in  child- 
birth were  offered  up  to  her.  (Eurip.  Iph.  Taw. 
1464  ;  Diod.  iv.  44,  &c. ;  Paus.  i.  33.)  Paosanias 
(L  43),  however,  speaks  of  her  tomb  and  heroum 
at  Megara,  whereas  other  traditions  stated  that 
Iphigeneia  had  not  died  at  all,  but  had  been 
charged  by  Artemis  into  Hecate,  or  that  she  waa 
endowed  by  the  goddess  with  immortality  and 
eternal  youth,  and  under  the  name  of  Oreilochia 
ihe  became  the  wife  of  Achilles  in  the  island  of 
Leoce.  (Anton.  Lib.  27.)  The  Lacedaemonians, 
on  the  other  hand,  maintained  that  the  carved 
image  of  Artemis,  which  Iphigeneia  and  Orestes 
bad  carried  away  from  Tauris,  existed  at  Sparta, 
and  was  worshipped  there  in  Limnaoon  under  the 
name  of  Artemis  Orthia.  (Paus.  iiL  16.)  The 
WOTship  of  this  goddess  in  Attica  and  Lacedaemcm 
is  of  great  importance.  At  Sparta  her  image  was 
said  to  have  been  found  in  a  bush,  and  to  have 
thrown  the  beholders  into  a  state  of  madness  ;  and 
once,  as  at  tlie  celebration  of  her  festival,  a  qoarrel 
arose  which  ended  in  bloodshed,  an  oracle  com- 
manded that  in  future  human  sacrifices  should  be 
offered  to  her.  Lycurgus,  however,  is  said  to  have 
abolished  these  sacrifices,  and  to  have  introduced 
in  their  stead  the  scourging  of  youths.  (Paus.  iii. 
16.  §  6  ;  Dui.  of  Antiq.  ».  v.  DiamoMtigont,) 
That  in  Attica,  also,  human  sacrifices  were  offered 
to  her,  at  least  in  early  times,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  of  its  being  customary  to  shed  some 
human  blood  in  the  worship  instituted  there  in 
honour  of  Orestes.  (Eurip.  JpL  Tour.  1446,  &c) 

Now,  as  regards  the  explanation  of  the  mythus 
of  Iphigeneia,  we  are  informed  by  Pausanias  (ii. 
35.  §  2)  that  Artemis  had  a  temple  at  Hermione, 
ander  the  surname  of  Iphigeneia  ;  and  the  same 
antbor  (viL  26)  and  Herodotus  (iv.  103)  tell  us. 
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that  the  Tanrians  coniideted  the  gedde»  to  wbom 
they  of&red  sacrifioea,  to  be  Iphigeneia,  the  daqf^ter 
of  Agamemnon.  Fnm  thMe  and  other  doBOia- 
stances,  it  has  been  in£»red  that  IpbigWMiia  waa 
originally  not  only  a  prietteaa  of  Artemia,  or  a 
heroine,  bat  an  attribute  of  Artemia,  or  Artnaig 
herself!  For  further  ezplanationa,  too  KamWy 
MytM.  p.  115,  &e.;  M'dHer,  Dor.  U.  9.  g0| 
S<^wenk,  Etym.  MfOol.  Andmd.  p.  218 ;  G.Meyer, 
De  Diana  Taurioa  Dimrt.  Beriin,  1835.      [L.  S} 

IPHIMEDEIA  or  IPHI'MEDE  O^tftiUta, 
*I^i/t4Si|),  a  daogbter  of  Tiiopa,  and  the  wife  of 
Aloeua.  Being  in  love  with  Poaeidon,  she  oftas 
walked  to  the  tea,  and  oolleeted  its  waters  in  ber 
lap,  whence  she  became,  by  Poseidon,  tbe  mothtt 
of  the  Aloadae,  Otus  and  Ephialtea.  When  Ipbi- 
medeia  and  her  daughter,  Panciatia,  eelebiatad  tba 
orgies  of  Dionysus  on  Mount  Drioa,  they  wero 
carried  off  by  Thiacian  pirates  to  Nazoa  or  Stron- 
gyle;  but  both  were  delivered  by  the  AIoadaa» 
The  tomb  of  Iphimedeia  and  ber  sons  was  shown 
at  Anthedon.  She  waa  worshipped  aa  a  bennne  at 
Mylasia  in  Caria,  and  was  repieiented  bj  Poly- 
gnotos  in  the  Leache  at  Delphi.  (Hobl  Od.  zL 
304;  ApoUod.  L  7.  M;  ^^iod.  t.  50 ;  Hygin. 
Fab.2S;  Pans.  iz.  22.  |  5,  z.  28.  m  fin. ;  PbidL 
P^  vii.  89.)  [L.  &] 

IPHI'MEDON  {1^i4UBm\  a  am  of  Eniya- 
theos,  who  fell  in  the  battle  against  tbe  Henip 
deidae.    (Apollod.  iL  8.  §  1.)  (L.&] 

IPHrNOE  C'l^iWn).  1.  A  daas^tor  of  Pio»- 
toa  and  Stheneboea.    (Ap<^od.  iL  2.  g  2.) 

2.  The  wife  of  Metion,  and  mother  of  Daodalin 
(SchoL  ad  Sopk.  Oed.  CoL  468.) 

3.  A  daughter  of  Nisos,  and  tbe  wife  of  Mig»- 
reoa.    (Pans^  L  89,  in  fin.) 

4»  11  daughter  of  Alcatboua,  who  died  a  viniB. 
The  women  of  Megara  previous  to  tbeir  mamufa 
ofiered  to  her  a  funeral  sacrifice,  and  dedicated  a 
lock  of  hair  to  her.    (Pans*  L  4Si  $  4.) 

5.  One  of  the  T<emnian  womea  who  raceiiad  tba 
Argonaota  on  tbeir  arrival  in  Lemnofc  (AaoUoii. 
Rhod.  i.  702  ;  VaL  Fbwe.  iL  162, 327.)     (L.  &] 

IPHION  Oifiw)  of  Orintb,  a  nimter,  who  ia 
only  known  by  two  epigrams,  wbicb  an  atciibady 
on  doubtful  grounds,  to  Simoaidea.  {Amik  PmL 
ix.  757,  ziiL  17  ;  Bninek,.i«aL  vol  L  pu  142,  No. 
85,  86.)  [P.  a] 

IPHIS  fl^).  1.  A  son  of  Aketor,  and  a 
descendant  of  Megapentbea,  tbe  ion  of  Proetaai 
He  was  king  of  Axgos,  and  from  bim  were  descended 
Eteoclus  and  Eva^M,  the  wife  of  Capaaeaa.  (Paaa. 
iL  )8.  §  4,  z.  10.  $  2 ;  ApoUod.  iiL  7.  $  1  S  ScboL 
ad  Find.  OL  vL  46.)  He  advised  Polyneieea  to 
induce  Amphiaraaa  to  take  part  in  the  ezpeditioii 
against  Thebes,  by  giving  tbe  femona  nedilace  toErn 
phyle.  (Apollod.  uL  6.  §  2.)  Aa  ba  k>tt  bia  twa 
children,  be  left  his  kingdom  to  SthoDetus,  tba  ma 
of  Capaneua.  (Pana.  iL  18.  g  4 ;  Euripi  Si^pL 
1034,  &C.) 

2.  A  son  of  Sthenelua,  and  bfother  of  Eniya* 
theus,  waa  one  of  tbe  Aigonaata  who  fell  in  tbe 
battle  with  Aeetei.  (SehoL  ad  ApoOom.  Rhod.  iv. 
223;  Val.  FbMxi  L  441 ;  Diod.  iv.  48,  with  Waa- 
seling^s  note.) 

3.  [Anaxarstb.]  [L.&] 
IPHIS  fl^t).    1.  One  of  tba  daa^irtwa  of 

Thesphia,  by  whom  Hencka  beeama  tbe  fetbar  of 
Celeustanor.    (Apollod.  iL  7.  i  8i) 

2.  The  beloved  of  Patrodua,  of  tba  iskad  «l 
Scyrot.    (Hon. /A  ix.  667  i  PbJkMCb  iAfW  10.) 
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3.  A  daughter  of  Ligdiu  and  Telethusa,  of 
PhaeBtns  in  Crete.  She  was  brought  up  as  a  boj, 
because,  previous  to  her  birth,  her  father  had  or- 
dered the  child  to  be  killed,  if  it  should  be  a  girl. 
When  Iphis  had  grown  up,  and  was  to  be  be- 
trothed to  lanthe,  the  difficulty  thus  arising  was 
removed  by  the  favour  of  Isis,  who  had  before  ad- 
vised the  mother  to  treat  Iphis  as  a  boy,  and  now 
metamorphosed  her  into  a  youth.  (Ov.  Met  ix. 
665,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

I'PIIITUS  ("I^^of).  1.  A  son  of  Kurytus  of 
Oechalia,  is  mentioned  among  the  Argonauts,  but 
was  killed  by  Heracles.  (Horn.  Od,  zxi.  14,&c  ; 
ApoUod.  ii.  6.  $  1;  Paus.  iii.  15.  §  2;  Apollon. 
Khod.  i.  86.) 

2.  A  son  of  Naubolufl,  and  father  of  Schedius, 
Epistrophus,  and  Eurynome,  in  Phocis,  was  like- 
wise one  of  the  Ar^ivnautSL  (Ilom.  IL  ii.  518,  xviL 
306 ;  Pans.  x.  4.  §  1  ;  Apollod.  i.  9.  $  16  ;  Apol- 
lon. Rhod.  i.  -207  ;  Orph.  Arrj.  144.) 

3.  A  son  of  Ilaomon,  Praxonides,  or  Iphitus. 
At  the  command  of  the  Dirlphic  oracle,  he  rentored 
the  Olympian  games,  and  instituted  the  cessation 
of  all  war  during  their  celobration.  (Paus.  v.  4. 
$  5.)  Another  Ipiiitus,  who  is  otherwise  unknown, 
is  mentioned  bv  A]wllodoru8  (ii.  5.  $  1).     [L.  S.] 

IPHTIII'xM'K  Cl(^»>n).  1.  One  of  the  Nere- 
ides,  and  the  mother  of  the  Satyrs.  (Nonn.  Dionyg. 
xiv.  114.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Icarius,  and  sister  of  Penelope. 
Athena  assumed  the  appearance  of  Ii)htliime,  when 
she  appeared  to  the  unfortunate  mother  of  Tele- 
machus.     (Hom.  CkL  iv.  7^.)  [U  S.] 

IKENAKUS  {tiprii^cuos).  1.  St.,  bishop  of 
JiVon,  in  Gaul,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  second 
century  after  Christ,  seems  to  have  been  a  native 
of  Smyrna,  or  of  some  neighlrauring  place  in  Asia 
Minor.  The  time  of  his  birth  is  not  known  ex- 
actly, but  Dodweil  is  certainly  wroni^  in  placing  it 
so  early  as  a.  d.  97  ;  it  was  prolKibly  between  a.d. 
rjO  and  A.  n.  140.  In  his  earlr  vouth  he  heard 
I*olycarp,  for  whom  he  felt  throughout  life  the 
greatest  reverence.  The  occasion  of  his  going  from 
A«ia  to  (Jaul  is  uncertain  ;  the  common  account  is 
that  he  accompanied  Pothinus  on  his  mission  to 
ClauU  which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  churches 
at  Lyon  and  Vienne.  He  became  a  presbyter  to 
]*othinus,  on  whose  mcirtyrdora,  in  a.  d.  177, 
Irenaeus  succeeded  to  the  bishopric  of  the  church 
at  Lyon.  His  government  was  signalised  by 
Christian  devotedness  and  zeal,  and  he  made  many 
converts  from  heathenism.  He  was  most  active  in 
opposing  the  Gnostics,  and  especially  the  Valen- 
tinians.  He  also  took  part  in  the  controversy  re- 
specting the  time  of  keeping  Easter,  and  wrote  a 
letter  to  Victor,  bishop  of  Rome,  rebuking  the  arro- 
gance with  which  he  anathematised  the  Asiatic 
churches.  Irenaeus  seems  to  have  lived  till  almut 
the  end  of  the  second  century.  The  silence  of  all 
the  early  writers,  such  as  Tertullinn,  Eiisebius, 
Aiigustin,  and  Thet>doret,  sufficiently  refutes  the 
cluim  to  the  honours  of  martyrdom,  which  kter 
writers  set  up  in  his  l)«half.  But  he  eminently  de- 
serves the  far  higher  honour  attached  to  sincere 
piety  and  the  zealous,  but  not  arrogant  discharge 
of  his  episcopal  duties.  He  waH  possessed  of  con- 
siderable learning,  but  was  very  deficient  in  sound 
judgnifnt  n's{)ecting  the  value  of  those  traditions, 
which,  as  thev  came  from  men  who  lived  in  the 
•go  next  to  the  apostles,  he  eagerly  received  and 
recorded.     Ua  the  subject  of  the  Millennium,  for 
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example,  hit  writings  contain  the  mott  puitA 
absurditiea. 

The  chief  work  of  Irenaena,  and  the  only  eM 
now  extant,  is  entitled  Adtenma  Haemmy  or  Ih 
Refutatione  et  Evtrnom  fiJmu  Sdemtiaej  LiAH  V^ 
the  object  of  which  is  to  refute  the  Onoitica.  "Ai 
original  Greek  is  loet,  with  the  ezceptioo  of  mbm 
indents  preserved  by  Epiphanine  and  elkcr 
wnten  on  heresies ;  bat  the  work  exists  in  m  bv- 
barous,  but  ancient  Latin  Tersion,  which  Dodwd 
supposes  to  have  been  composed  towards  the  end  of 
the  4  th  century.  Irenaens  also  wrote  a  diseoim 
against  the  Gentiles,  wfi  inonf^i^ ;  a  woric  «■ 
the  preaching  of  the  apostles,  addressed  to  bii 
brother  Marcianus ;  a  book  of  tmcts  on  varisai 
questions,  AtoAf^fwy  Sio^pofr  ;  and  sereral  lettos 
respecting  the  ecclesiastical  controversies  of  his  d^, 
among  which  were  two  to  Florinus,  a  friend  of  hui 
who  had  become  a  convert  to  Gnosticism  ;  one  to 
Blastus  on  schism,  and  the  synodic  epistle  abort 
referred  to,  from  the  Gallic  churches  to  Victor, 
bishop  of  Rome,  respecting  Easter.  Of  these  works 
only  a  few  fragments  remain. 

The  etiitio  princep*  of  Irenaens  is  that  of  £im> 
mus,  Basel,  1526,  8vo.,  containing  the  Lstin  Tenkn 
of  the  five  books  against  heretics,  reprinted  it 
Basel,  1534,  1548,  1554,  and  1560,  foL;  at  Paris, 
1545,  1563,  and  1567,  8vo.;  re-edited,  with  va- 
rious readings,  by  Jo.  Jac.  Grynaens,  Basel,  1571: 
the  first  edition,  containing  the  fragments,  hesidas 
the  Latin  version,  was  that  of  Nicolas  OalhsiM, 
Paris,  1570,  fol.  ;  next  comes  the  edition  of  F^. 
Fenardentius,  C'Ologne,  1596, 162.5,  and  best,  1 639; 
but  the  best  edition  of  all  is  that  of  Grriie,  Osoo. 
1702,  fol.,  which  was  re-edited  by  the  Benedictiaa 
Massuet,  Paris,  1 7 10,  fol. :  this  Benedictine  edition 
was  reprinted  in  two  volumes  folio,  at  Venies^ 
1 734.  The  chief  separate  edition  of  the  fiagnwnts 
is  that  of  Pfaff,  Hag.  Com.  1715,  Bvo.  (Enseh, 
H,  E,  V.  15,  20,  24,  26  ;  Hieron.  de  Vir,  lUmtL 
33;  Dodwell,  Dissertationei  m  Irtnaemm;  Cave^ 
Hist.  Liti.  sub  ann.  167;  Lardner*s  CV»/sUUy;  the 
EcdesiasHcal  Ifutoria  of  Tillemont,  Fleuiy,  Joitia, 
Mosheim,  and  Schruckh ;  Fabric.  BiU,  6'nMCL  toL 
viL  p.  75.) 

2.  Bishop  of  Tyre,  but  previoasly  a  count  of  the 
empire,  was  the  representative  of  the  onpentr  Theo> 
dosius  at  the  council  of  Ephesus,  where  he  took 
part  with  the  Nestorians,  a.  d.  431.  Immediately 
after  the  council,  he  hastened  to  Constantinople,  ii 
order  to  counteract  the  influence  of  the  repicsentv 
tives  of  the  party  of  Cyril  on  the  empem's  mindb 
In  this  he  succeeded  for  the  time ;  but,  after  hag 
vacillation,  Theodosins  at  last  declared  himsaV 
against  the  Nestorians,  and  banished  Irenaens  fioB 
his  court,  about  a.  d.  435.  Irenaeus  betook  him- 
self to  his  friends,  the  Oriental  bishops,  by  whom  he 
was  mode  bishop  of  Tyre,  a.  d.  444.  In  an  im- 
perial decree  against  the  Nestorians,  which  still 
exists,  it  is  ordered  that  Irenaeus  should  bedepoatd 
from  his  bishopric,  and  deprived  of  his  clerical 
character.  The  sentence  was  carried  into  eflfect  in 
A.  D.  448.  In  his  retirement,  Irenaeus  wrots  a 
history  of  the  Nestorian  struggle,  under  the  title  sf 
Traffnedia  teu  Oommentarii  de  Hdmi  m  ^fmod9 
Epkesina  ac  in  Oritmte  ge$tu.  The  original  Onesk 
is  lost  entirely,  but  we  have  an  old  Ijatin  traasia- 
tion  of  parts  of  it,  published  by  Christian  Lupoa, 
Louvain,  1 6B2 ;  for,  though  Lupus  entitled  his 
l>ook  Variorum  Pairum  EpidoitM  ad  OmciUmm 
Ejthetinum  pLriimetdesy  there  can  be  no  donbl  ihM 
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»U  th«  paMQges  in  it  are  remains  of  the  work  of 
IfiBMMNii.  ( Mansi,  Sacr,  Condi.  Nov.  CoUed.  voL 
T.  pp.  417,  731 ;  Tillemont,  A/ein.  EccUs.  toL  xiv.; 
Care,  HuL  LiiL  snb  ann.  444.) 

5.  An  Alexandrian  gramnuurian,  known  also  by 
the  Latin  name  of  Minucius  Pacatus  was  the  pupil 
•f  Heliodonis  Metricus.  His  works,  which  were 
diieflj  on  the  Alexandrian  and  Attic  dialects,  were 
held  in  high  esteem,  and  are  often  quoted  :  a  list  of 
them  is  given  by  Suidas.  He  prolwbly  lived  about 
the  time  of  Augustus.*  (Suid.  s.  v.  Eiprivatos  and 
IkUctrrof;    Faltfic  BUtL  Oraec  vol.  vi.  pp.  170, 

171.) 

4.  Referendarius,  the  author  of  three  amatory 
Cfigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  from  a  com- 
parison of  which  with  the  epigrams  of  Agathias 
and  Paul  the  Silentiary,  Jacobs  concludes  that  the 
aathoi  lived  under  Justinian.  (Brunck,  Anal,  voL 
iii.  p.  10 ;  Jacobs,  Anih,  Graec  vol.  iii.  p.  231,  voL 
ziiL  p.  905.)  [P.  &] 

IKE'NE  (E<pifyi|),  empress  of  Constantinople 
(▲.  D.  797 — 80*2),  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
women  in  Byxantine  history,  was  bom  at  Athens 
about  A.  D.  752.  She  was  so  much  distinguished 
by  bcanty  and  genius,  that  she  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  Leo,  the  son  and  afterwards  successor  of  the 
emperor  Constantino  V.  Copronymus,  who  married 
her  in  769,  the  nuptials  being  celebrated  with  great 
splendour  at  Constantinople.  She  had  been  educated 
in  the  worship  of  images,  and  was  compelled  by 
ha  husband  to  adopt  the  purer  form  of  religion 
which  he  professed.  Leo  was  extremely  kind  to- 
wards her  and  her  family  both  before  and  after  his 
accession  in  775  ;  but  having  discovered  that  she 
still  adored  images,  he  banished  her  from  his  palace. 
Leo  IV.  died  shortly  afterwards  (780),  and  Irene 
administered  the  government  for  her  minor  son, 
Constantino  VI.  The  principal  events  of  her 
regency  are  related  in  the  life  of  Constantino  VI. : 
we  therefore  confine  ourselves  to  such  occurrences 
as  are  in  closer  connection  with  her  personal 
history.  In  786  she  assembled  a  council  at  Con- 
stantinople for  the  puipose  of  re-establishiiig  the 
worship  of  images  throughout  the  whole  empire ; 
and  the  assembled  bishops  having  been  driven  out 
by  the  riotous  garrison  of  the  capital,  she  found  a 
pretext  for  removing  the  troops ;  and  during  their 
absence  she  assembled  another  council  in  787,  at 
Nioomedeia,  where  the  adorers  of  images  obtained 
a  complete  victory.  The  attempts  of  Constantino 
to  emancipate  himself  from  his  mother'*s  control  are 
intimately  connected  with  the  religious  troubles : 
they  ended  with  the  assassination  of  the  young 
emperor  by  a  band  hired  by  Irene  and  her  favourite, 
the  general  Stauracius.  Irene  succeeded  her  son 
on  the  throne  (797),  and  had  some  difficulty  in 
maintaining  her  independence  against  the  influence 
ci  Stauracius  and  another  favourite,  Aetius,  who, 
in  their  turn,  were  jealous  of  each  other,  and  would 
have  caused  great  dissensions  at  the  court,  and 
perhaps  a  civil  war,  but  for  the  timely  death  of 
Stauracius  (800).  About  this  time  Irene  renewed 
the  intercourse  between  the  Byzantine  court  and 
that  (tf  Aix  la-ChapcUe  ;  and,  if  we  can  trust  the 
Greek  writers,  she  sent  ambassadors  to  Charlemagne 
in  order  to  negotiate  a  marriage  between  him  and 
herselC  and  to  unite  the  western  and  the  eastern 

*  In  llfiLioDORUs,  No.  II.  1.  the  writer  feU 
into  the  error  of  several  preceding  writers,  in  making 
Iranaeus  and  Minucius  Pacatus  distinct  pezaons. 
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empires ;  and,  according  to  the  same  iooiom,  the 
pkn  first  originated  with  the  Prankish  king.  Tha 
whole  scheme  is  said  to  have  been  rendered  abortive 
by  Aetius.  The  western  writers  do  not  even 
allude  to  this  match,  though  Eginhard  would  cer- 
tainly have  mentioned  it  had  Charlemagne  actually 
entertained  such  designs.  The  scheme  must  there- 
fore have  been  concocted  at  Constantinople,  and 
kept  there  as  a  secret,  which  was  only  divulged 
after  the  death  of  the  parties.  From  the  accession 
of  Charlemagne,  the  Greek  emperors  were  no  longer 
styled  **fiither**  and  **  lord**  by  the  Prankish  and 
German  kings  and  emperors  ;  but  down  to  a  late 
period  the  successors  of  Constantino  refused  the 
title  of  Boo-iAcvs  to  the  Roman  emperors  in  Ger- 
many. Irene  continued  to  govern  the  empire  with 
great  prudence  and  energy,  but  she  never  succeeded 
entirely  in  throwing  oblivion  over  the  horrible 
crime  uie  had  committed  against  her  son ;  and  she 
who  trusted  nobody  was  at  last  ensnared  by  a 
man  who  deserved  her  keenest  suspicions,  for  the 
despicable  vices  of  hypocrisy,  avarice,  and  ingrati- 
tnde.  We  speak  of  Uie  great  treasurer,  Nicephonis, 
who  suddenly  kindled  a  rebellion,  aud  was  pro- 
claimed emperor  before  the  empress  had  recovered 
from  her  surprise  and  indignation.  Irene  proposed 
to  share  the  throne  with  him;  and  Nicephoma 
having  apparently  acceded  to  her  propoaau,  she 
received  hun  with  confidence  in  her  palace,  bnt  was 
suddenly  arrested  and  banished  to  the  island  of 
Lesbos  (802).  Deprived,  through  the  base  avarice 
of  the  usurper,  of  all  means  of  subsistence,  thia 
haughty  princess  was  compelled  to  gain  her  liveli- 
hood hj  spinning ;  and  ^e  died  of  grief  in  the 
following  year,  at  the  age  of  about  fifty.  Forgetful 
of  her  bloody  crime,  and  only  remembering  her 
protection  of  images,  the  Greeks  have  placed  her 
among  their  saints,  and  celebrate  her  memory 'on 
the  1 5th  of  August,  the  supposed  day  of  her  death. 
(Cedren.  p.  473,  &c. ;  Theophan.  p.  899,  &c  ; 
Zonar.  voL  ii.  p.  120,  &c ;  Glycas,  p.  285,  in  the 
Paris  editions  ;  Vincent  Mignot,  Hidoin  lu  /*/hi- 
peratrioe  Irim^  Amsterdam,  1762,  is  a  very  good 
book.  The  character  of  Irene  is  best  drawn  by 
Gibbon,  and  by  Schlosser  in  Getekkkta  dm-  biUm^ 
itiirmendeH  Kamr  de$  (kt-JVimi$(Am  iSncies,  Fnmk- 
fortron-the-Main,  1812.)  [W.  P.] 

IRE'NE,  the  daughter  and  pupil  of  Uie  painter 
Cratinus,  painted  a  picture  of  a  girl,  which  Pliny 
saw  at  Eleusis.  (Plin.  H.  N.  zxxt.  U.  s.  40.  | 
43 ;  Clem.  Alex.  Sirom,  ir.  p.  528,  k  ed.  Syl- 
buig.)  [P.  a] 

IRIS  C^ptt),  a  daughter  of  Thanmas  (whence 
she  is  called  ThaumatUku^  Vii^g.  Am.  iz.  5)  and 
Electra,  and  sister  of  the  Haipies.  (Hea.  Thtc^ 
266,  780 ;  ApoUod.  L  2.  §  6 ;  PbL  llmmi.  p.  155. 
d  ;  Plut.  tU  Plae.  Fhih$.  ul  5.)  In  the  Homerie 
poems  she  appears  as  the  minister  of  the  Olympian 
gods,  who  carries  messages  from  Ida  to  OlvmpiH, 
from  gods  to  gods,  and  from  gods  to  moi.  {iL  zt. 
144,  xxiv.  78,  95,  iL  787,  zviiL  168,  Hwmm.  im 
ApoU,  JM.  102,  &c)  Li  accordance  with  these 
functions  of  Iris,  her  name  is  commonly  dented  frem 
ipA  iHpm  ;  so  that  Iris  woold  mean  **  the  neaker 
or  messenger :  **  but  it  is  not  impoasible  that  it  may 
be  connected  with  «l(p«,  **  I  join,**  whoiea  s^nMl ; 
so  that  Iris,  the  goddesa  oC  the  rainbow,  woold  ha 
the  joiner  or  conciiiator,  or  the  mesaeoftr  ef  bcavan, 
who  restores  peace  in  natnre.  Li  the  Hoassfio 
poems,  it  it  true,  Iria  doea  not  apptar  aa  the  Md- 
dcM  of  the  ninbowyhttt  the  abbow  bmdhmHk 
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tfHS  (II.  x\.  27«  xvii.  547):  and  this  brilliant  phe- 
nomenon in  the  skies,  which  vanishes  as  quickly  as 
it  appears,  was  regarded  as  the  swift  minister  of  the 
gods.  Her  genealogy  too  supports  the  opinion 
that  Iris  was  originally  the  personification  of  the 
rainbow.  In  the  earlier  poets,  and  even  in  Theo- 
critus (xvii.  134)  and  Virgil  (Acn.  y,  610)  Iris 
appears  as  a  virgin  goddess  ;  but  according  to  later 
writers,  she  was  married  to  Zephyrus,  and  became 
by  him  the  mother  of  Eros.  (Eustath.  ad  Hotn, 
pp.  391,  555;  Plut.  Amat.  20.)  With  regard  to 
her  functions,  which  we  have  above  brieily  de- 
scribed, we  may  further  observe,  tliat  the  Odyssey 
never  mentions  Iris,  but  only  Hermes  as  the  mes- 
senger of  the  gods :  in  the  Iliad,  on  the  other  hand, 
she  appears  most  frequently,  and  on  the  most  dif- 
ferent occasions.  She  is  principally  engaged  in  the 
service  of  Zeus,  but  also  in  that  of  Hern,  and  even 
serves  Achilles  in  calling  the  i^'inds  to  his  assist* 
ance.  (//.  xxiii.  199.)  She  further  perfonns  her 
services  not  only  when  commanded,  but  she  some- 
times adviiics  and  assists  of  her  own  accord  (iil 
12*2,  XV.  201.  xviiL  197.  xxiv.  74,  &c.).  In  later 
poets  she  appears  on  the  whole  in  the  same  capacity 
as  in  the  Ilisid,  but  she  occurs  gradually  more  and 
more  exclusively  in  the  service  of  Hera,  both  in  the 
later  Greek  and  Latin  poets.  (Callim.  Iljtmn,  in 
Del.  232  ;  Virg.  Am.  v.  606  ;  Apollon.  Rhod.  ii. 
288,  432 ;  Ov.  Met.  xiv.  830,  &c.)  Some  poets 
describe  Iris  actually  as  the  rainbow  itself,  but 
Servius  {ad  Aen.  v.  610)  states  that  the  rainbow  is 
only  the  road  on  which  Iris  travels  and  which 
therefore  appears  whenever  the  goddess  wants  it, 
and  vanishes  when  it  is  no  longer  needed  :  and  it 
would  seem  that  this  latter  notion  was  the  more 
prevalent  one  in  antiquity.  Respecting  the  worship 
of  Iris  very  few  traces  have  come  down  to  us,  and 
we  only  know  that  the  Delians  offered  to  her  on 
the  island  of  Ilecatc  cakes  made  of  wheat  and 
honey  and  dried  figs.  (Athen.  xiv.  p.  645  ;  comp. 
Muller,  Aeiiin.  p.  170.)  No  statues  of  Iris  have 
been  preserved,  but  we  find  her  frequently  repre- 
sented on  vases  and  in  bas-reliefs,  either  standing 
and  dressed  in  a  long  and  wide  tunic,  over  which 
hangs  a  light  upper  garment,  with  wings  attached 
to  her  shoulders,  and  carrying  the  hemld^s  staff  in 
her  left  hand ;  or  she  appears  flying  with  wings 
attached  to  her  shoulders  and  sandals,  with  the 
staff  and  a  pitcher  in  her  hands.  ( Hirt,  Alythol. 
Bilderbuch^  i.  p.  93.  tab.  12,  2,  3  ;  Bottiger,  Vase»- 
yemaldey  ii.  pp.  68, 86,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

IRUS  ('l/wy).  1.  A  son  of  Actor,  and  father 
of  Eur}'dama8  and  Eurytion.  Ho  propitiated 
Peleus  for  the  murder  of  his  brother  ;  but  during 
the  chase  of  the  Calydonian  boar,  IMeus  uninten- 
tionally killed  Eurytion,  the  son  of  Inis.  Peleus  en- 
deavoured to  soothe  him  by  offering  him  his  flocks  ; 
but  Irus  would  not  accept  them,  and  at  the  com- 
mand of  an  or.  cle,  Peleus  allowed  them  to  run 
wherever  they  pleased.  A  wolf  devoured  the 
sheep,  but  was  thereupon  changed  into  a  stone, 
which  was  shown  in  later  times  on  the  frontier  be- 
tween Locris  and  Phocis.  (Anton.  Lib.  38;  Tzetr. 
wl  Lyi'Of>h.  175  ;  Schol.  ad  AjxAIon.  lihod.  i.  71.) 

2.  The  well-known  beggar  of  Ithaca,  who  was 
celebrated  for  his  voracity.  His  real  name  was 
Arnaeus,  but  fie  was  called  Irus  btxause  he  was 
employed  by  the  suitors  of  Penelope  as  the  mes- 
senger; for  Irus,  according  to  the  lexicographers, 
signifies  a  messenger.  (Horn.  (ML  xviil  5,  &c., 
280.)  [L.  S.] 
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ISAACUS  I.  COMNE'NUS  0<n"^«M  ' 
ynv6s)y  emperor  of  Constantinople  (a.  Ou  1057-^ 
1059),  and  the  £rst  of  the  Comneni  who  TTirlfif 
the  imperial  throne,  was  tme  of  the  mot!  liiiiuw 
emperors  of  the  East.    [See  the  sniealogiM]  tsbb 
of  the  Comneni,  Vol.  I.  p.  820.]    He  was  the  eldff 
son  of  Manuel  CnmneDot,  prsefeetiu  totne  oricatii 
in  the  reign  of  Basil  II.,  whom  he  kMt  while  M3I 
a  boy,  and  was  educated,  t  igether  with  his  yeaigtf 
brother  John,  under  the  care  of  BoaiL    Their  lean- 
ing, talents,  and  moral  principles,  as  modi  as  ths 
merits  of  their  late  fiither,  recmmneiicled  then  is 
the  favour  of  the  emperor,  and  at  an  eaily  age  thqr 
were  both  entrusted  with  important  civil  aiia  mili- 
tary functions.     Isaac  became  so  distingoiihcdv 
that,  supported   by   the  illuttrious  name  of  Idi 
fiimily,  lie   succeeded  in   obtainioff  the  hud  tf 
Cathariiia,  or  Aicatharina,  the  dan^ter  of  Saonu^ 
or  perhaps  John  Wladislans,  king  of  the  Bukaxiu^ 
a  lady  who,  at  the  time  when  Isaac  made  her  a^ 
quaintance,  was  a  captive  at  the  Bysmtine  ceaiU 
During  the  stormy  reigns  of  the  eight  immedisle 
successors  of  Basil  II.  (ConstontiDe  IX.,  KomuM 
III.,  Michael  IV.,  Michael  V.,  Zoe,  Constantiiie  X, 
Theodora,  and  Michael  VI.),  who  nicceasifely  oc- 
cupied the  throne  during  the  short  period  i  tt 
years,  the  position  of  Isaac  was  o(l«i  dangenoi ; 
but  ho  conducted  himself  with  so  modi  pradeaei^ 
and  enjoyed  so  much  of  the  general  estaenit  tiiat  he 
not  only  escaped  the  many  dangers  bj  which  he 
was  surrounded,  but  was  considered  by  the  paopis 
a  worthy  successor  of   their    worthless   masleiv 
Michael  VI.    The  conduct  of  this  emperar  was  ss 
revolting,  that  shortly  after  his  acoession  in  I  OSS* 
the  principal  nobles  and  fimcti<maries,  suppertad  fay 
the  clei^  and  a  large  majority  of  the  natioBy  fs- 
solved  to  depose  him.    They  offered  the  crown  to 
the  old  Catacalon,  a  distinguished  geneial  who  was 
the  leader  of  the  conspiracy,  but  he  declined  the 
proposition  on  the  ground  of  his  age  and  obseut 
birth,  and  pointed  out  Isaac  Conmenos  as  a  fit 
candidate  for  their  choice.     Isaac  was  pioduned 
emperor  (August  1057)  without  his  knowledgs, 
and  was  with  some  difficulty  induced  to  accept  ua 
crown.     Michael  sustained  a  severe  defeat  at  a 
place  called  Hades,  and,  despairing  of  siKSoeH,  pnh 
posed  to  Isaac  to  share  with  him  the  imperial  powei; 
an  offer  which  the  peaceful  prince  would  have  a^ 
ccpted  but  for  the  interference  of  Catacalon,  who 
strongly  opposed  any  amicable  ammgement,  on  the 
ground  of  the  well-known  fiuthlessness  of  MkhacL 
The  latter  was  soon  after  compelled  to  resign,  and 
assume  the  monastic  habit     In  his  struggle  with 
Michael,  Isaac  was  cordially  assisted  by  his  ezecl- 
lent  brother  John.     He  rewarded  the  leaden  of  the 
conspiracy  with  great  liberality,  but  in  a  maantf 
that  showed  his  good  sense,  for  he  sent  most  of 
them    into    the    provinces,   and    conferred    saeh 
honours  and  offices  upon  them  as  entailed  only  a 
moderate   di*gree  of  power  and  influence.      He 
divided  the  important  functions  of  the  curapaklei 
between  Catacalon  and  his  brother  John.    The 
trcasur}'  being  exhausted,  he  introduced  a  syttam 
of  great  economy  into  all  the  branches  of  the  ad- 
ministration, showing,  by  his  own  example,  how 
his  subj(M:ts  ought  to  act  under  such  circumstances 
In  levying  new  taxes,  however,  he  called  upon  the 
clergy  also  to  contribute  their  share,  but  they  rc^ 
fused  to  comply  with  his  orders ;  and  the  patnsidi 
of  Constantinople,  Michael  Cerularins,  had  the  im- 
pudence to  say  to  the  emperor :  **  I  have  gben  yM 
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tke  CTDWD,  and  I  know  how  to  take  it  from  yon 
■gnn.**  Banishment  was  the  reward  for  this  inso- 
lence, and  death  prevented  the  priest  from  taking 
nvenge  by  kindling  a  rebellion.  In  several  cases 
Isaac  acted  rather  haughtily,  and  he  sometimes 
Ibond  difficulty  in  reooncilixig  through  his  wisdom, 
those  whom  he  had  wounded  through  his  pride. 
In  1059  he  marched  against  the  Hungarians,  who 
bad  crossed  the  Danube,  and  compelled  them  to 
for  peace.  This  was  the  only  o«»8ion  during 
reign  where  he  could  show  that  he  was  the 
beat  tactician  among  the  Greeks.  The  empire  re- 
eovered  visibly  under  his  administration  from  so 
many  calamities,  and  great  was  the  grief  of  the 
people  when,  after  his  return  from  the  Hungarian 
campaign,  he  was  suddenly  attacked  by  a  violent 
fever,  which  brought  him  to  the  verge  of  the  tomb. 
Feeling  his  death  approaching,  he  called  for  his 
bnther  and  offered  him  the  crown,  but  John  having 
dedined  it,  he  appointed  Constaiitine  Ducas,  a  re- 
nowned general,  his  future  successor.  Isaac,  how- 
ever, recovered  from  his  illness,  but,  to  the  utmost 
grief  and  astonishment  of  his  brother  and  the 
people,  resigned  tlie  crown  into  the  hands  of  Con- 
atantine  Ducas,  and  retired  to  a  convent  (  December, 
1059).     His  wife  and  daughter  followed  his  ex- 

pie,  and  took  the  veil.  Isaac  survived  his  ab- 
abont  two  years,  living  in  the  strictest 
performance  of  the  duties  of  a  monk,  and  devoting 
US  leisiire  hours  to  learned  occupations.  The  em- 
peror Constantine  XI.  often  visited  him  in  his  cell, 
mod  coDsalted  him  on  important  affiiirs ;  and  among 
the  people  he  was  in  the  odour  of  sanctity.  His 
death  probably  took  place  in  1061.  He  left  no 
■ale  imae.  Homer  was  the  fisvourite  author  of 
Isaac,  who  wrote  Scholia  to  the  Iliad,  which  are 
extant  in  several  libraries,  but  are  still  unpublished. 
Tliere  are  also  extant  in  manuscript  Iltpl  rw  mrro- 
Ktt^64pTt0¥  ihr6  rw  'Ofii/ipoVf  and  XofMicnipuFftaray 
being  characteristics  of  the  leaders  of  the  Greeks 
and  Trojans  mentioned  in  the  Iliad.  His  other 
works  are  lost  (Cedren.  p.  797,  dec. ;  Zonar.  vol. 
E.  PL  265,  &c. ;  Scylitzes,  p.  807,  Sue  ;  Glycas,  p. 
322,  dDC  ;  Joel,  p.  1 84,  &c.,  in  the  Paris  editions ; 
Fabric  Bibf,  Graec,  foL  i.  p.  558.)         [ W.  P.] 

ISAA'CUS  II.,  A'NGELUS  ('IcroaKwr  6 
Ay)r«Aot),  emperor  of  Constantinople  (a>  d.  1185 
•^—1195),  was  the  eldest  son  of  Andronicns  An- 
gelas, and  was  bom  in  the  middle  half  of  the  12th 
century.  Belonging  to  one  of  the  great  Byzantine 
fomilies  and  descended,  through  his  grandmother 
Theodora,  from  the  imperial  fiBmily  of  the  Comneni, 
he  held  several  offices  of  importance  in  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Manuel  Comnenus  ;  but  his  name  re- 
mained obscure,  and  the  emperor  Andronicus  Com- 
nenus, the  exterminator  of  the  Greek  nobility, 
despised  to  kill  such  a  harmless  being,  although  he 
pot  his  £sther  Andronicus  Angelus  to  death.  The 
weak-minded  Isaac  became,  nevertheless,  the  cause 
of  the  deposition  and  miserable  end  of  Andronicus 
Comnenus.  In  the  summer  of  1185  the  emperor 
retired  for  a  short  time  to  one  of  his  country  seats 
in  Asia,  appointing  one  Hagiochristophorites  his 
lieutenant  in  Constantinople  during  his  altsence. 
This  officer  gave  orders  to  put  Isaac  to  death,  be- 
cause his  name  began  with  an  I ;  and  there  was  a 
■illy  bebef  among  the  people  that  Andronicus 
would  be  ruined  by  somebody  whose  name  began 
with  an  I.  l^aac  was  fortunately  apprised  of 
(be  bloody  design  of  the  emperor^s  lieutenant,  but 
bad  barely  time  to  escape  from  his  palace,  and  to 
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avail  bimidf  of  the  sanctoazy  of  the  dmrcb  of  8c 
Sophia.  A  dense  crowd  soon  filled  the  ehvch : 
Isaac  imjdored  their  assistance ;  and  the  nmaeioaa 
enemies  of  Andronicns,  exerting  'themsdvea  te 
kindle  a  revolt  in  fovoor  of  any  one  perMcated  hj 
that  cruel  emperor,  the  fickle  people  of  CoosSanti* 
nople  suddenly  took  up  arms,  killed  the  officen  dee- 
patched  by  Hagiochristophoritea  to  pat  Isaac  te 
death,  and  prodaimed  the  latter  emperor  of  Co» 
stantinople  (a.  d.  1185).  Andronicus  hastened  te 
his  capital,  but  it  was  too  late :  he  was  seised  by 
the  mob,  and,  by  order,  or  at  least  with  the  consent 
of  Isaac,  perished  in  the  miserable  manner  which 
is  rehued  in  his  life.     [Andbonicub  I.] 

No  sooner  was  Isaac  finnly  established  on  the 
throne  than  he  began  a  Ufo  which  Gibbon  thus  de« 
scribes:  —  **He  slept  on  the  throne,  and  waa 
awakened  only  by  the  sonnd  of  pleasoie:  hia 
vacant  hours  were  amused  by  coaic<Uans  and  baf- 
foons ;  and  even  to  these  baffiMma  the  emperor  waa 
an  object  of  contempt:  his  feasts  and  baildinga 
exceeded  the  example  of  royal  loxory,  the  nnmber 
of  his  eunuchs  and  domestics  amoonted  to  twenty 
thousand,  and  the  daOy  som  of  fonr  thoiuand 
pounds  of  silver  would  swell  to  foar  millkMii  steriing 
the  annnal  expense  of  his  honsehold  and  tabl^ 
His  poverty  was  relieved  by  oppraanon,  and  the 
public  discontent  waa  inflamed  by  eqnal  abnaea  in 
the  collection  and  the  applicaticii  of  the  nvmn.** 
Shortly  after  his  accession  Isaac  was  involved  in  a 
dreadful  war  with  the  Bulgarians,  which  arose 
under  the  following  drcmnstances :  —  After  the 
conquest  by  Basil  I L  of  the  powerfol  Bolgariaa 
kingdom,  which  extended  over  the  greater  part  of 
the  Thiadan  peninsula,  the  Bulgarians  contittned 
to  live  under  the  sway  of  the  B]^antine  emperuw, 
till  Peter  and  Asan,  two  brothers,  who  wen  de- 
scended firom  the  ancient  kings  of  Bolgana,  took 
up  arms  in  order  to  deliver  thor  coontiy  firom  the 
insupportable  oppression  and  apadty  ef  Isaac 
They  were  successful — they  penetrated  m  Su  m 
Thessalonica — they  defeated  and  made  prisooev 
Isaac  Sebastocrator,-the  Greek  generalisainio,  in  ■ 
pitched  battle  ;  and  at  last  Asan  waa  aeknowledfpd 
as  king  of  Bulgaria  Nigra,  or  that  eoontry  iriuch 
is  still  called  Bulgaria.  In  this  war  the  Bolgariana 
were  assisted  by  the  Bkchi  or  Moro^Vlachi,  the 
descendants  of  ancient  Roman  colonista  in  the 
mountainous  parts  of  Thesnly  and  MaeedoDia» 
who  were  likewise  driven  to  despair  by  the  rapa- 
cious emperor,  and  who  finally  left  their  homes  and 
emignted  into  the  countries  beyond  the  Dsnnbe 
(Dacia),  where,  mixed  with  Skvoniaa  tribes,  they 
continued  to  live,  and  still  Uve,  as  WaUadiiaaa. 
However,  some  of  them  ranained  in  their  native 
mountains  in  Thessaly  and  Macedenia :  they  wero 
the  ancestors  of  the  present  Kutae^WaUadiiana. 
In  a  second  war  with  the  Bulgarians,  tba  Greek 
arms  obtained  a  decisive  victory  ( 1 193)  ;  bat  Ii 
was,  nevertheless,  obliged  to  recognise  the 
of  Asan,  Joannicns  or  Joannes.  Isaac  i 
successful  against  William  II.,  the  Good,  wbe 
was  compelled,  in  1187,  to  give  up  the  ceoqnesta 
which  he  had  made  two  years  previoauy  in 
Epeirns,  Thessaly,  and  Macsdeoia.  In  1189  the 
emperor  Frederic  I.  of  Oennany  appaarsd  en  tiM 
northern  frontier  of  the  Byiantine  saipiie,  with  an 
army  of  150,000  men,  on  his  way  to  the  Helj 
Land.  In  spite  of  the  menacea  ef  Isaac,  the  enn 
peror  quietly  advanced,  took  np^  winter  fWfftwi 
at  Adrianopla,  and  crosiid  tka 
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both  to  help  the  Diilgariunti  Hfl[aiii8t  the  Qreeki, 
and  the  Greeks  again«t  the  Balgarixuis. 

Isaac  was  so  tcrritied  by  the  emperor's  march 
through  his  dominions,  and  the  success  of  the  other 
crusaders  in  Syria  and  Palestine,  that  he  sent  an 
ambassador  to  Saladin  offering  him  his  alliance 
against  the  Latins,  which,  however,  Saladin  de- 
clined, because  Isaac  demanded  the  restitution  of 
the  holy  sepulchre.  Besides  Bulgaria,  Isaac  lost 
the  island  of  Cyprus,  where  Alexis  Comnenus  had 
made  himself  independent,  but  was  deprived  of  his 
conquest  by  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  of  England 
(1191),  who  in  1192  ceded  it  to  king  Guido  of 
Jerusalem  ;  and  Cyprus  was  never  again  united 
to  the  Byzantine  empire.  Isaac,  continuing  to 
make  himself  despised  and  hated  by  the  Greeks,  a 
rebellion  broke  out  at  Constantinople  while  he  was 
hunting  in  the  mountains  of  Thrace;  and  Alexis,  the 
younger  brother  of  Liaac,  was  raised  to  the  throne. 
On  this  news,  Isaac  fled  without  daring  to  im- 
plore the  assistance  of  any  one.  Arrived  at  Stagyra 
in  Macedonia,  he  was  arrested  and  brought  before 
Alexis,  who  ordered  his  eyes  to  be  put  out,  and 
con6ned  him  in  a  prison  (1195).  [Alkxis  III.] 
Alexis,  the  son  of  Isaac,  fortunately  escaped,  fled 
to  Italy,  and  succeeded  in  rousing  the  Latin 
princes  to  a  war  against  Alexis  III.,  which  resulted 
in  the  capture  of  Constantinople  in  1*203,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  blind  Isaac,  who  reigned,  together 
with  his  son  [Alexis  IV],  till  the  following  year, 
1204,  when  Alexis  IV.  was  dethroned  and  killed 
by  Alexis  Ducas  Murzuphlus  [Alexis  V.],  who 
usurped  the  throne,  and  kept  it  during  two  months, 
when  he,  in  his  turn,  was  deposed  by  the  Latins. 
Murzuphlus  spared  the  life  of  Isaac,  who,  however, 
did  not  long  survive  the  melancholy  £ite  of  his 
youthful  and  spirited  son.  (Nicetas,  Isaaciua  An- 
yelus ;  ImocIus  et  AlexUfilim  ;  the  Latin  authori- 
ties quoted  under  Alexis  III.,  IV.,  V.]     [W.  P.] 

ISAACUS,  literary.  1.  Of  Antioch.  [See 
No.  5.] 

2.  Aruyrus.     [Aruvrus.] 

3.  Of  Armenia,  catholicus  or  patriarch  of  Ar- 
menia Magna,  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century, and  wrote  Oratione^  Inuctivae  IL  advenus 
Armenos^  published  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and  with 
notes  in  Conibetisius,  Auctuur,  Xov.  liiU.  voL  ii. 
p.  317,  &C.,  and  by  Galland.  Jiibl.  Patr,  vol.  xiv. 
p.  411,  &c  (Cave,  Hid,  LitL  vol  iu  p.  227; 
Fabric.  BiM.  (Imcc.  vol.  xi.  p.  123,  &c.) 

4.  Of  NiMVKH.     [See  No.  6.] 

.5.  Suniained  Syri;s,  because  he  was  a  native  of 
Syri.'i,  was  first  monk  and  afterwards  priest  at 
Antioch,  and  died  aliout  a.  d.  4o(>.  He  wrote 
in  Syriac,  and  perhaps  also  in  Greek,  different 
works  and  treati:»es  on  theological  matters,  several 
of  them  to  oppose  the  writers  of  the  Nestorians  and 
Kutychijins.  His  princi|ial  work  is  l>e  Contemtu 
Alutuli^  (if.  Ofx'rutione  Corporali  vt  sui  Abjectione 
LUter^  published  in  the  second  edition  of  the  Or- 
tliwitxtoyrapiii^  Basel,  15(i9  ;  in  the  Bibi.  Fain 
Colon.  voL  vi.  ;  in  the  B,  I\  Pari  a,  voL  v.  ;  in  the 
B.  J\  A\oriiutima  Lutfdun.  vol.  xi.  ;  and  in  Gal- 
land. Bibi.  Patr.  vol.  xii.  In  all  these  collections 
it  is  printed  in  Greek,  with  a  Latin  translation,  but 
the  Greek  text  also  seems  to  be  a  translation  from 
the  Syriac.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  this  work 
was  written  by  Isaac,  the  subject  of  this  notice,  or 
by  another  Isaac,  the  subject  of  the  following  article. 
Neither  Trithemius  nor  Gennadius  (De  SeripU 
Eoolf,)  attribute  the  wturk  to  our  Isaac    There  is 
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more  reason  to  believe  that  he  wiote  ^  Dib  CSflp^ 
tionibus,**  tho  Greek  text  of  which,  with  a  Lata 
traushition,  was  published  by  Petrai  Poaaiiiu,  ia 
his  Atcetioa.  Several  other  piodiictiona  of  Isaac 
are  extant  in  MS.  in  the  library  of  the  Vatican  aad 
in  other  libraries.  (Caye,  HiaU  Ut,  toL  i.  pw  434— 
435  ;  Fabric.  BiU,  Grate.  voL  zi.  p.  214,  &c) 

6.  Sumanied  Svaus,  lived  in  the  middle  of  dw 
sixth  century,  and  vi'as  bishop  of  Ninireh,  Irat  abdi- 
cated and  retired  to  a  convent,  of  which  be  wm 
afterwards  chosen  abboL  After  haTing  lived  wentaA 
years  in  that  convent  he  went  to  Italy  and  died 
near  Spoleto.  It  is  probable  that  he  ia  the  author 
of  the  work  De  Ckmtemtu  MwhUj  which  ia  mentioaed 
in  the  preceding  article.  He  alao  wrote  87  Sar- 
moms  Atoetidt  which  some  attribute  to  the  aweediag 
Isaac,  and  which  are  extant  in  MSb  ia  Qieek,  ia 
tho  imperial  library  at  Vienna.  Some  Hemilice  of 
this  Isaac  are  extant  in  MS.  in  the  Tlft<lLM«ii  and 
other  libraries.  It  is  probable  that  loaac  wroic 
originally  in  Syriac.  (Cave,  HiaL  JUtL  voL  L  f, 
51 9—520  ;  Fabric  B^  G^niie.  ToL  zL  p.  215,  &c) 

7.  TZXTZBS.      [TzBTZX&]  [W.  P.] 

ISAEUS  (*l<nuos).  I.  One  of  the  ten  Atlie 
omtors,  whose  omtions  were  contained  in  the  Alei- 
andrian  canon.  The  time  of  his  birth  and  death 
is  unknown,  but  all  accounts  agree  in  the  otatnnft 
that  he  flourished  {"IlKfiair^)  during  the  period  he* 
tween  the  Peloponnesian  war  and  the  acceooion  of 
Philip  of  Macedonia,  so  that  he  lived  between 
&  c.  420  and  348.  (Dionye.  /kmm,  1 ;  Phit  FiL 
X,  OraL  p.  839;  Anonym,  ykifoit  1««(ow.)  He 
was  a  son  of  Diagoroi,  and  was  bom  at  Chakii  oi^ 
as  some  say,  at  Athens,  probably  only  becanee  ha 
came  to  Athens  at  an  nriy  age,  and  opent  dia 
greater  part  of  his  life  there.  He  waa  inatracled 
in  oratory  by  Lysias  and  leocmtea  (PhoL  BUL 
Cod,  26B  ;  Dionys.  Plut.  ILee.)  He  waa  aftenraidi 
engaged  in  writing  judicial  orations  for  othera,  aad 
established  a  rhetorical  school  at  Athen%  in  which 
Demosthenes  is  said  to  have  been  his  pnpiL  Soidaa 
states  that  Isaeus  instructed  him  gntia,  wheKcaa 
Plutarch  relates  that  ho  received  10,000  dnchmai 
(comp.  Plut.  de  Qlor,  Aik.  ^  350,  c ;  Phot.  Lc)\ 
and  it  is  further  said  that  Isaeut  c(»npoeed  for 
Demosthenes  the  speeches  against  his  goacdiaat, 
or  at  least  assisted  him  in  the  compositioii.  AU 
particulars  about  his  life  are  unknown,  and  wen  oe 
even  in  the  time  of  Dionysint,  oince  Hemujppaii 
who  had  written  an  account  of  tlie  discij^et  of  Jao> 
crates,  did  not  mention  Isaeus  at  alL 

In  antiquity  there  were  sixty-four  orationa  whidi 
bore  the  name  of  Isaeus,  but  fifty  only  were  ncog)- 
nisi'd  as  genuine  by  the  ancient  critica.  (Pbrt. 
FiV.  X.  OraL  L  cJ)  Of  these  only  eleven  have 
come  down  to  us  ;  but  we  possets  firagmoits  aad 
tlie  titles  of  56  speeches  ascribed  to  him.  Tho 
eleven  extant  are  all  on  subjecto  connected  with 
disputed  inheritances ;  and  Isaeus  appears  to  have 
been  particulariy  well  acquainted  with  the  laws 
relating  to  inheritance,  (ncpl  kKiipov.)  Ten  of 
these  orations  had  been  known  ever  since  the  re- 
vival of  letters,  and  were  printed  in  the  ooUectioBa 
of  Greek  orators  ;  but  the  eleventh,  U^fH  reS  N^ 
v^Kkious  KKi^pov^  was  first  published  in  1785,  fnm 
a  Florentine  M&,  by  Th.  Thyrwitt,  London, 
1785,  8vo. ;  and  afterwards  in  the  GRiltu^  BiUwdL 
fur  aite  IM,  umd  Kunst  for  1788,  part  iiL,  aad  by 
J.  C.  OrelU,  Zurich,  1814,  8vo.  In  1815  A.  Mn 
discovered  the  greater  half  of  the  oration  of  loara% 
nc/4  Tov  KAcwi^/iov  aAiymi^  whi^  he  pvhliohad  rt 
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>f  Han,  1815, fol., and  reprinted  in  his  Oattie,  Audor. 
€  CbtL  Vaiioam.  toI.  iT.  p.  280,  &c  (Roul^  1831.) 
liAent  also  wrote  on  rhetorical  subjects,  such  as  a 
work  entitled  UUat  r^xytu^  which,  howerer,  is  lost. 
(Plat.  ViL  X,  Orat,  p.  839  ;  Dionys.  Eput  ad 
Jimmam,  L  2.)  Although  his  orations  were  placed 
fifth  in  the  Alexandrian  canon,  still  we  do  not  hear 
of  anj  of  the  grammarians  having  written  com- 
mentaries upon  them,  except  Didymus  of  Alexan- 
dria. (Harpocrat  t.  cv,  yofifiKia^  ww^atata,)  But 
we  still  possess  the  criticism  upon  Isaeus  written 
bj  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus ;  and  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  orations  still  extant  with  the  opinions 
sf  Dionysius,  we  come  to  the  following  conclusion. 
The  oratory  of  Isaeus  resembles  in  many  points 
that  of  his  teacher,  Lysias :  the  style  of  both  is 
pure,  clear,  and  concise ;  but  while  Lysias  is  at  the 
Mine  time  simple  and  graceful,  Isaeus  cTidently 
ttriret  to  attain  a  higher  degree  of  polish  and  re- 
finement, without,  howerer,  in  the  least  injuring 
the  powerful  and  impresjiive  character  of  his  oratory. 
The  same  spirit  is  visible  in  the  manner  in  which 
he  handles  his  subjects,  especially  in  their  skilful 
division,  and  in  the  artful  manner  in  which  he 
interweaves  his  arguments  with  various  parts  of  the 
exposition,  whereby  his  orations  become  like  a 
painting  in  which  light  and  shade  are  distributed 
with  a  distinct  view  to  produce  certain  effects.  It 
was  mainly  owing  to  this  mode  of  management 
that  he  was  envied  and  censured  by  his  contempo- 
raries, as  if  he  had  tried  to  deceive  and  misguide 
hit  hearers.  He  was  one  of  the  first  who  turned 
their  attention  to  a  scientific  cultivation  of  political 
onUtrj ;  but  excellence  in  this  department  of  the 
art  was  not  attained  till  the  time  of  Demosthenes. 

The  orations  of  Isaeus  are  contained  in  the  col- 
lections of  the  Oreek  orators,  published  by  Aldus, 
Stephens,  Miniati,  Reiske,  Ducas,  Bekker,  and 
Baiter  and  Sanppe.  A  separate  edition,  with 
Reiske's  and  Taylor*s  notes,  appeared  at  Leipiig, 
1773,  8vo.,  and  another  by  G.  H.  Schiifer,  Leip- 
sig,  1822,  8vo.  The  best  separate  edition  is  that 
by  O.  F.  Schomann,  with  critical  notes  and  a 
good  commentary,  Greifswald,  1831,  8vo.  There 
is  an  Enflrlish  translation  of  the  orations  of  Isaeus, 
by  Sir  William  Jones  (London,  1794,  4to.),  with 
lurefiitory  discourse,  notes  critical  and  historical, 
aad  a  commentary.  (Comp.  Westermann,  Ge$ek, 
tL  OrieoL  Bertdt$amkeit^  §  51,  and  Beilage^  t.  p. 
293,  &c.  ;  J.  A.  Liebmann,  De  Itaei  Vita  ei 
Ser^4i»,  Halle,  1831,  4to.) 

2.  A  sophist  and  rhetorician,  was  a  native  of 
Assyria.  In  his  youth  be  gave  himself  up  to 
sensual  pleasures  and  debauchery  ;  but  after  attain- 
ing the  age  of  manhood,  he  changed  his  mode  of 
life,  and  became  a  person  of  very  respectable  and 
sober  habits.  He  must  have  lived  for  some  time 
at  Rome  in  the  life  of  Pliny  the  younger,  who 
speaks  of  him  (Epid,  ii.  3 ;  comp.  Juvenal,  iii.  74, 
with  the  Scholiast)  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise. 
He  seems  to  have  eifjoyed  a  very  great  reputation 
as  a  declaimer,and  to  have  been  particularly  strong 
in  extempore  speaking.  None  of  his  productions 
have  come  down  to  us.  Philostratus  (  Vit.  Soph. 
i  20)  has  dedicated  a  whole  chapter  to  his  bio- 
graphy, but  relates  only  some  anecdotes  of  him,  and 
adds  a  few  remarks  on  the  character  of  his  orations. 
(Comp.  Anonym,  'laaiou  yivos^  p.  261,  in  Wester- 
mannas  Viiarum  SriyL  Grueei  Afinor,)        [Ij.  S.] 

ISA'GORAS  {'laarYopas}^  an  Athenian,  son  of 
Tiuuider.     Herodotus  says  that  his  &mily  was  one 
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of  note :  of  its  remote  origin  be  profenei  himself 
ignorant,  but  adds  that  hb  kinsmen  sacrificed  to 
Carian  Zeus.  When  Cleomenet  I.  of  Sparta  came 
to  Athens,  in  b.  o.  510,  to  drive  out  Hippiai*  he 
formed  a  connection  of  friendship  and  hospitality 
with  Isagoras,  who  was  suspected  of  conniving  at 
an  intrigue  between  his  wife  and  the  Spartan  king. 
Not  long  after  this  we  find  Isagorat,  the  leader  of 
the  oligarchical  party  at  Athens,  in  opposition  to 
Cleisthenes,  and,  when  he  found  the  latter  too 
strong  for  him,  he  applied  to  Cleomenet  for  aid. 
The  attempt  made  by  the  Spartans  in  consequence 
to  establish  oligarchy  at  Athens  was  defeated ; 
and  when  Cleomenet,  eager  for  revenge,  anin  in- 
vaded Attica,  with  the  view  of  placmg  the  chief 
power  in  the  hands  of  Isagorta,  hit  enterprite 
again  came  to  nothing,  throogh  the  defection  oC 
the  Corinthians  and  Demamtna.  (Herod,  t.  6$, 
70—72,  74,  75 ;  Plat  de  Herod.  Maiigm.  23 ; 
Pans.  iii.  4,  vL  8.)   [Clbistbsnv  ;  Clbom bnm  ; 

DXMARATUS.]  [£•£•] 

ISANDER  (linvVes),  a  ton  of  BeUerophea, 
killed  by  Ares  in  the  fight  with  the  SolymL  (Horn. 
/A VL  197 ;  Stiab.ziL  p.57^  xiiip.630.)    [L.  &] 

ISAU'RICUS,  a  surname  of  P.  ServiUot  Vatia, 
father  and  son.    [Vatia.] 

I'SCANUS,  JOSE'PHUa  the  anther  of  a  Latin 
poem  on  the  Trojan  war,  in  tiz  bookt,  in  hexameter 
metre.  This  poem  hat  tometimet  been  atcribed  to 
Cornelius  Nepos,  for  which  leaton  it  it  mentioned 
here,  but  itt  author  wat  a  native  of  Ei^kiid,  and 
lived  in  the  twelfth  oentorj  of  our  era.  It  it 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  edition  of  Dictyt  Creteii- 
sis,  published  at  Amsterdam,  in  1702. 

ISCHA'GORAS  (^Itncpfi^pn),  commanded  Uw 
reinforcementt  sent  by  Sparta  in  the  ninth  year  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  &  c.  423,  to  join  Bruidaa 
in  Chalcidice.  Perdiccas,  as  the  price  of  hit  new 
treaty  with  Athens,  prevented,  by  meant  of  hit 
influence  in  Thessaly,  the  patHtte  of  the  troopa. 
Ischagortt  himteU^  with  tome  others  made  their 
way  to  Bratidat,bat  how  long  he  ttaid  it  doobtlid; 
in  B.  a  421  we  find  him  tent  again  from  Sparta  to 
the  same  district,  to  urae  Clearidat  to  give  vp  Am* 
phipolis,  according  to  ue  treaty,  into  ttie  handt  of 
the  Athenians.  (Thuc.  iv.  132,  v.  21.)  [A.  H.  C] 

ISCHANDER  ("IcrxM^pot),  an  obtcue  Athe- 
nian tragic  poeti  in  whose  playt  Aetehinet  it  taid 
to  have  acted.  (  Abschinw,  p.  87,  a ;  ViL  Aeatk,  ; 
Harpocrat,  j;  v,  "l^xBOf^t ;  Kayter,  UkL  CHL 
Tnuf,  Graee.  p.  284.)  [P.  8.] 

rSCHENUS  (lirxffMt),  also  called  TamxippM, 
from  the  horses  becoming  shy  on  his  tomb,  it  said 
to  have  allowed  himself  to  be  sacrificed  for  the  par- 
pose  of  averting  a  pbgoe,  for  which  leaaon  tacri- 
tices  were  ofierad  to  him  at  the  Olympian  nmea. 
(Tzetx.  ad  Lyeopk,  43 ;  Taraxippur.)       [L.  a] 

ISCHOLA'US  or  TSCHOLAS  ("Iitx^Xms; 
*lax&\at\  a  Spartan,  who,  when  the  Pelopeonetoa 
wat  invaded  by  the  Thebant  and  their  alliet  in 
B.  a  369,  wat  ttationed  at  the  village  of  lum  or 
Oinm,  in  the  dittrid  of  Sciritit,  with  a  body  of 
rcoSofuidetf  and  about  400  Tegean  ezilea.  By 
occupying  the  patt  of  the  Sciritit,  be  n^Kht^aeeord- 
ing  to  Xenophon,  have  tacceeded  in  repelling  the 
Arcadians,  by  whom  the  invation  wat  nmde  in  that 
quarter:  but  he  chose  rather  to  make  hia  itaad  m 
the  vilhge,  where  he  wat  torroondad  and  tkin, 
with  almlost  all  hit  men.  Dwdomt,  who  kadt  hit 
valour  tomewhat  rhetorieally,  aad  compaKa  him 
with  LeonidM  at  ThenB0|yjiiM,  trib  it  that*  when 
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he  taw  that  the  number  of  the  Arcadiant  rendered 
reuBtance  hopclcsa,  he  disdained  to  leare  his  post,  but 
•ent  away  the  young  soldiers  of  his  force  to  Sparta 
to  serve  her  in  her  impending  danger,  while  he 
himself  and  the  older  men  remained  behind,  and 
died  fighting  bravely.  (Xen.  IlelL  vi.  5.  §§  24 — 
26  ;  Diod.  xr.  64 ;  comp.  Plut.  Pelop,  24,  A<fe», 
31.)  This  is  probably  the  same  Ischolaus  who  is 
mentioned  by  Polyaenus  (il  *22).  [E.  E.] 

ISCHO'MACHUS  ('l(rx6^axoi\  an  Athenian, 
whose  fortune,  according  to  Lysias,  was  supposed 
during  his  life  to  amount  to  more  than  seventy  ta- 
lents (above  17,000/.),  but  on  hisdeath  he  was  found 
to  hare  left  less  than  twenty,  i.  e.  under  5,000/. 
(  Lys.  firo  Arist.  lion.  p.  1 56.)  It  appears,  however, 
that  he  squandered  his  money  on  flatterers  and 
parasites.  (HeracL  Pont  op.  A  then.  xii.  p.  537, 
c.)  The  union  of  meanness  and  prodigality  is  so 
common  as  to  fumi&h  no  reason  against  supposing 
this  Ischomachus  to  have  been  the  same  person 
whose  stingy  and  grasping  character  we  find  at- 
tacked by  Cratinus  lap,  AUten.  i.p.S^a,).  We 
can,  however,  hardly  identify  him  with  the  Ischo- 
machus whom  Xenophon  introduces  (Ofvon.  6,  &c) 
as  holding  a  most  edifying  conversation  with  his 
newly-married  wife  on  the  subject  of  domestic 
economy,  of  which  he  is  represented  as  a  bright 
example.  Whether  either  of  these  was  the  Ischo- 
machus whoso  daughter  was  married  to  the  noto- 
rious Callias,  is  again  a  doubtful  point  (Andoc. 
JM  Afyst.  p.  16.)  The  Ischomachus  mentioned  in 
the  Ilymenaeus  of  Araros  (ap.  Allien,  p.  237,  a.) 
was  perhaps,  says  Meineke  {Frmjm.  Cum.  Onicc 
vol.  ii.  p.  176),  a  grandson  of  the  man  who  is 
satirised  by  Cratinus.  But  the  name  was  possibly 
used  by  Araros  as  the  representative  of  a  class,  and 
in  that  case  is  no  other  than  the  mean  feeder  of 
parasites  in  the  older  poet  [E.  E.] 

ISCHYS  ("Icrxt/s),  a  son  of  Elatus,  and  the  be- 
loved of  Coronis  at  the  time  when  she  was  with 
child  (Asclepius)  by  Apollo.  The  god  wishing  to 
punish  her  faithlessness,  caused  Artemis  to  kill 
her,  together  with  Ischys.     [Coronis.]      [L.  S.] 

I'SEAS  (*I<rcas),  tyrant  of  Ccr^'neia  in  Achaia, 
at  the  period  of  the  first  rise  of  the  Achaean  league. 
Alarmed  at  the  rapid  progress  of  the  confederacy 
— the  four  cities  of  Dyme,  Patrne,  Tritaea,  and 
Pharae,  which  formed  the  original  league,  having 
been  already  joined  by  Aegium  and  Bura — he 
judged  it  prudent  to  provide  for  his  personal  safety 
by  voluntarily  abdicating  the  sovereign  power, 
whereupon  Ceryneia  immediately  joined  the  Achae- 
ans.     (Polyb.  ii.  41.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ISIDO'RUS  ('I<ri8«pos).  1.  Of  Abgae,  an 
epigranunatic  poet,  five  of  whose  epigrams  are  con- 
tained in  the  Greek  Anthology.  (Brunck,  Aual. 
vol.  ii.  p.  473  ;  Jacobs,  Anth.  Graec.  vol.  iii.  p. 
177.)  Nothing  further  is  known  of  him;  but, 
from  the  style  of  his  epigrams,  Brunck  conjectured 
that  he  was  nut  a  very  late  writer,  and  that  he 
might  perhaps  be  considered  as  a  contemporary  of 
Antiphiius,  who  flourished  al><)ut  the  time  of  Nero. 
(Brunck,  J  section,  p.  228 ;  Jacobs,  Anth,  Gruec. 
vol.  xiii.  p.  905.) 

2.  A  son  of  Barilides,  the  Gnostic  heretic, 
wrote  a  work,  irtpX  itpoa^vovs  ^vx^^y  which  only 
exists  in  MS.   (Fabric.  BiU.  Graec  vol.  x.  p.  495. ) 

3.  Of  Charax,  a  geographical  writer,  whose  t^s 
TiapOlas  irtpniyrrriK6s  is  quoted  by  Athenaeus  (iii. 
p.  93,  d.),  and  whose  ^radfAoi  Uapdinol  (probably  a 
^Nirt  of  the  above  work)  are  printed  among  the 
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works  of  the  minor  geogn^phers  in  the  eolleelion 
of  Hoschel  (1600),  Hadson  (1703),  and  ICiller 
{SupfUimeni  cuue  demUm  kdUS/mt  dtt  p&HU  (H^ 
gmpha^  Paris,  1839  ;  comp.  Letnmne,  F^mgmtm 
det  Po'Cmet  Giogr,  <U  ScymmuSt  Puisl840.)  naft 
his  geographical  work  embraced  not  only  Piuthia, 
but  probably  the  whole  of  the  then  known  wwUf 
may  be  inferred  from  several  qaotatioDa  from  la- 
dorus  in  Pliny.  (//.  N.  u.  108,  a.  1 12  ;  ir.  4.  ■.  5; 
22,  s.  37;  v.  6,  et  aiib,)  He  seems  to  htm  lived 
under  the  early  Roman  emperon.  A  jw— an  in 
his  araBfjLol^  in  which  he  refers  to  the  fl^t  cl 
Tiridates  (p.  4  ;  comp.  Tae.  Anmai,  vi  44),  stum 
to  fix  his  time  in  or  after  the  re^gn  of  Tiberimi 
He  is  quoted,  however,  by  Lucian  (Afaerok  15), 
in  a  way  which  seems  at  first  sight  to  imply  that 
ho  lived  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  I.,  that  ia,  befan 
the  existence  of  the  Parthian  empire  which  he  de- 
scribes. There  is  no  occasion,  however,  to 
another  Isidore  of  Charax;  we  would  latber 
either  that  the  Artaxerxes  of  whom  Lndan  spedn 
Mras  one  of  the  Arsacidae,  or  that  the  words  M 
rQv  warifwr  are  not  to  be  taken  litendly,  or  that 
here,  as  in  many  other  instanoea,  Lndan^  inci- 
dental chronology  is  worth  nothing.  (DodwdL 
Duteti.  da  Indoro  Ouuraeem  ;  Fabric  BJU,  Gratt, 
vol.  IT.  pp.  612— 614.) 

4.  A  CYNIC  philosopher,  who  had  the  oouege  to 
utter  a  sarcasm  against  Nero  in  public.  (Soeton. 
Ner.  39.) 

5.  Of  Gaza,  a  Neo-Platonic  philosopher,  the  friend 
of  Proclus  and  Marinas,  whom  he  socceeded  aa 
chief  of  the  school.  He  again  retired,  however, 
into  private  life.  His  wife,  according  to  Suidaa 
(«.  r.  'TiraT(a),  was  Hypatia,  henelf  alto  celebrated 
in  the  history  of  philosophy  ;  but  it  seema  donbtfnl 
whether  Suidas  has  not  committed  an  anachrouHi 
in  this  statement.  (Wemsdorf^  DuktC  it.  db 
Hypatia^  philoMopha  Aleaandrina ;  Hvpatia.)  His 
mother,  Theodote,  was  also  one  of  a  fiunily  oC  phi- 
losophers, being  the  sister  of  Aegyptos,  the  ^end 
of  Hermeias.  (Suid.  «.  v,  'Epfickr.)  The  life  U 
Isidorus,  by  Damascius,  is  quoted  by  Photiiii, 
BiUioth.  Cod.  242  ;  see  also  Said.  «. «.  'UrS9mo9S 
Jivptay6sj  Mopiros,  2aparf«y. 

6.  Of  Pblurium,  a  Christian  exegetkal  writfr, 
at  the  end  of  the  fourth  and  the  bej^nning  of  the 
fifth  century.  He  was  a  native  of  Alexandria 
(Phot  BibliotL  Cod.  228,  p.  247.  a.  3,  ed.  Bekker). 
but  he  spent  his  life  in  a  monasterr  near  Pehuiim, 
of  which  he  was  the  abbot,  and  where  he  |»aetiaed 
the  most  severe  asceticism.  He  waa  a  great  ad- 
mirer of  Chrysostom,  in  defending  whom  he  vehe- 
mently attacked  the  patriarchs  Theophiloa  and 
Cyril  of  Alexandria.  (PhoL  BOL  Cod.  232. 
p.  291,  a.  42— b.  3.)  He  died  aboat  B.C.  450.  A 
book  which  he  wrote  against  the  Oentilea  is  lort, 
but  a  large  number  of  his  letters  are  still  eztanL 
They  are  almost  all  expositions  of  Scriptorei,  and 
are  valuable  for  the  piety  and  learning  which  they 
display.  They  amount  to  the  number  of  20 IS, 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  these  are  only  a  part 
of  his  letters,  written  for  the  benefit  of  some  parti- 
cular monastery.  On  the  other  hand,  many  ef 
them  are  believed  to  be  spurioaii  They  are  diirided 
into  five  books,  of  which  the  first  three  wen 
printed,  with  the  Latin  transition  and  notes  of  J. 
de  Billy,  at  Paris,  1585,  foL  ;  reprinted,  with  dM 
addition  of  the  fourth  book,  by  Conrad  Ritten- 
hausen,  Heidelberg,  1605,  fol. ;  the  filth  book  was 
first  published  from  a  MS.  in  the  Vatieui,  by  lb* 
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Jesuit  Andreas  Schott,  Antwerp,  1623,  8to.  ;  re- 
printed with  Latin  version  and  notes,  at  Frank- 
fort-on-th«-Main,  1629,  foL;  finally,  theae  editions 
were  combined  into  a  complete  one,  Paris,  1638, 
foL  (Schrockh,  Ckrittlicke  Kirchengeackiehte^  vol 
zriL  pp.  520 — 529  ;  llennann,  Ditae/i.  de  Jddoro 
Peludota^  ejutque  epigtolis^  Qotting.  17  ST*  4to.; 
Fabric.  BiU,  Orase.  toL  x.  pp.480— 494.) 

7.  Of  Pbrgam  us,  a  rhetorician,  of  whom  nothing 
more  is  known  than  the  mention  of  him  by  Dio- 
genes Laertios  (viL  34),  and  a  single  quotation 
from  him  by  Rutilius  Lupus.  (De  Fig.  Sent,  et 
JESCociL  16.) 

8.  ScHOLAsncus,  of  the  town  of  Bolbotine,  in  the 
Delta  of  Egypt,  the  author  of  a  single  epigram  in 
the  Greek  Anthology.  (Bninck,  Anal.  vol.  ii. 
p.  474  ;  Jacobs,  Anth,  Oraec.  vol.  ii.  p.  179 ;  toL 
zIj.  p.  905.) 

9.  Metropolitan  of  Thbssalonica,  about  a.  d. 
1401,  was  the  author  of  four  homilies  on  the 
Virgin  Mary,  published  in  Latin,  with  notes,  by 
Hippolytns  Maraccius,  Rome,  1651,  8vo. ;  and  of 
ether  homilies,  commentaries,  and  epistles,  which 
exist  in  MS.  in  various  libraries.  (Fabric.  BUU. 
Oraee.  vol.  x.  p.  498.)  [P.  S.] 

ISIDO'RUS.  We  read  of  three  Spanish  eccle- 
riastics  who  bore  this  name,  and  who  must  be  care- 
fully distinguished  from  each  other — Isidoras, 
bishop  of  Cordova  (Ck)rdubensi8\  who  is  said  to 
have  flourished  about  the  end  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tniy,  but  whose  very  existence  has  been  called  in 
question  by  Nicolas  Antonio  in  the  BiUiotkeea 
Hupana  vetvi ;  Isidorus,  bishop  of  Sevilla  {Hi»- 
palimm\t  who  flourished  at  the  beginning  of  the 
seventh  century ;  and,  finally,  Isidorus,  bishop  of 
Badajos  \  Facenii$\  who  flourished  in  the  middle 
of  the  eighth  century.  Of  these  by  for  the  most  re- 
markable was 

Isidorus  Hispalxnsis,  whose  merits  are  but 
imperfectly  acknowledged  when  he  is  pronounced 
to  have  been  the  most  eloquent  speaker,  the  most 
pnrfbond  schobr,  and  the  most  able  prelate  of  the 
barbarous  age  and  country  to  which  he  belonged. 
Descended  from  an  honourable  Gothic  stock,  his 
fitther,  Severianus,  was  governor,  and  his  elder 
brother,  Fulgentius,  bishop  of  Cartagena,  while  an- 
other brother,  Leander,  also  his  senior,  presided 
over  the  see  of  Sevilla.  In  the  palace  of  the  latter 
Isidorus  passed  his  youth  devoted  to  study  and  to 
religious  exercises,  labouring  at  the  same  time  with 
zeal  and  success  in  the  conversion  of  the  Arian 
Visigoths.  Upon  the  death  of  Leander,  in  a.  d. 
600  or  601,  he  succeeded  to  his  episcopal  charge. 
One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  establish  a  college  for 
the  education  of  youth ;  soon  after  he  repaired  to 
Rome  for  the  purpose  of  holding  peraoiuil  communi- 
cation with  the  great  Gregory,  in  616  (or  617),  he 
presided  at  the  second  council  of  Sevilla,  and  in 
December,  a.  d.  633,  at  the  great  council  of  To- 
ledo, manifesting  at  all  times  the  most  eoger 
anxiety  for  the  extension  of  the  orthodox  faith, 
and  for  the  maintenance  of  order  and  strict  disci- 
pline among  the  cleigy.  He  died  in  the  church  of 
St.  Vincentius  on  the  4th  of  April,  a.d.  636.  The 
esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  contemporaries 
and  immediate  successors  is  sufficiently  attested  by 
the  tribute  to  his  memor}*  in  the  Acts  of  the  eighth 
council  of  Toledo,  held  fourteen  y«uni  after  his 
death :  **  Nostri  seculi  doctor  egregtua,  ecdesiae 
Catholicne  novissimum  decus,  praeosdentibus  ae- 
tate  poiitremus,  doctrinae  compomtione  non  in&nna, 
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et,  quod  majus  est,  in  saeculomm  fine  doetiiaimus 
atque  cum  reverentia  nominandui,  ItiDOBUS.** 

His  numercus  works  display  an  extent  of  know- 
ledge which,  although  at  once  supeifidal  and  inac- 
curate, must  have  earned  them  to  be  regarded  as 
absolutely  marrellons  at  the  period  when  they 
were  given  to  the  worid,  exhibiting  as  they  do  « 
certain  degree  of  fimiiliarity  with  almosi  eveiy 
branch  of  learning  known  even  by  name  in  those 
times.  The  fruits  of  this  unremitting  industry  are 
even  in  the  present  day  not  altogether  destitute  of 
value,  since  considerable  portions  (tf  the  fiicts  are 
derived  firom  sources  no  longer  accessible,  although 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  andent  anthoritiea 
were  consulted  directly  or  only  throogh  the  me- 
dium of  previous  compilations  dnwn  np  during  the 
fifth  and  sixth  centuries.  In  giving  a  catalogue  of 
the  works  of  Isidorus,  without  attempting  any 
regular  or  fiirmal  classification,  whiefa  u  scaieely 
practicable,  we  shall  endeavour  to  xank  those  to- 
gether which  approach  most  neariy  in  the  natoro 
of  their  subjects,  assigning  the  first  place  to  the 
most  important  of  all,  namely^ — 

L  Origimm  s.  EfymJcgianm  UbriXX.  An 
Encyclopaedia  of  Aits  and  Sciences  belonging  to 
the  same  chus  with  the  medley  of  BiartiannsC*- 
peUa  [Capklla],  bat  fu  superior  to  it  both  in 
matter  and  manner.  From  thb  book  we  can  foim 
a  very  distinct  idea  of  the  state  of  mental  cnltnre 
at  the  epoch  of  its  publication,  when  the  study  of 
the  ancient  anthofs  was  almost  entirely  snpezieded 
by  meagre  abridgments  and  omfiised  condensa- 
tions, and  it  is  of  high  importance  in  so  fiu  as  the 
history  of  education  and  literature  daring  the 
middle  ages  is  concerned,  since  it  was  one  of 
the  Tery  few  manusit  by  means  of  whidi  sone 
acquaintance  with  the  Uieek  and  Roman  das- 
sics  was  kept  alire  during  six  hundred  jreors. 
Prefixed  is  a  correspondence  between  Isidoras 
and  his  pupil  Branlio,  bishqt  ti  Saragossa,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  a  **  Pnenotatio  liiiii»- 
rum  Iddori,**  and  who,  together  with  anothsr 
pupil,  Ildefonsus,  bishop  of  Toledo,  revised  the 
production  now  before  us.  The  first  book  treats  of 
grammar,  with  four  chapten  at  the  end,  upon  tlM 
nature,  advantages,  and  difieient  neeies  fA  his- 
tory ;  the  second,  of  riietorie  and  dualectics ;  tlw 
third,  of  the  four  great  departments  of  mathema- 
tical sdence,  arithmetic,  geometry,  musie,  and  aa* 
tronomy ;  the  fourth,  of  medicine ;  the  fifUi,  of 
hiw,  to  which  is  subjoined  a  diasertatkm  en  the 
different  measures  of  time,  together  with  a  short 
chronide,  extending  from  the  creation  of  the  wodd 
to  the  reign  of  Hendios ;  the  sixth,  of  the  canon 
of  Scripture,  of  libraries,  of  books  in  genenl,  book- 
binding, and  writing  materials,  and  A  the  determi- 
nation of  Easter,  conetnding  with  an  explanation 
of  sundry  sacred  words  and  technicalitMo ;  the 
seventh,  of  God,  of  angels,  and  of  the  varioos 
orden  of  holy  men  from  patriarehs,  projpbets,  and 
apostles  down  to  monks ;  the  dghth,  of^the  Jews 
and  their  sects,  of  the  Christian  ehaich  and  its  he- 
redes,  of  the  gods,  soothsayen,  priests,  and  aan- 
dans  of  the  poguis ;  the  ninth  of  hmgosgea,  of  tha 
names  of  nationa,  of  various  political  eombinnliona, 
of  the  titles  of  magistrates  and  military  authorities ; 
and  of  the  varkms  grades  of  retetionship;  the 
tenth,  of  topics  pordy  etymologieol,  axponnding 
the  derivation  of  a  number  of  words  arranged  n 
alphabetical  order ;  the  eleventh,  of  man  and  el 
moniteiB ;  the  twdfth,  of  dwnsitic  animals,  ad 
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of  beasts,  birds,  insects,  ri'ptiles,  and  fishes  in 
general ;  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth,  of  geo- 
graphy, mathematical,  physical,  and  political,  in- 
cluding atmospheric  phenomena ;  the  fifteenth, 
of  the  origin  of  the  principal  states  and  kingdoms 
in  the  world,  of  edifices  both  public  and  private,  of 
land-surveying  and  of  roads  ;  the  sixteenth,  of  the 
constitution  of  soils,  of  mineralogy,  of  weights  and 
measures ;  the  seventeenth,  of  agriculture ;  the 
eigliteenth  of  war,  and  of  games  and  sports  of 
every  description ;  the  nineteenth,  of  ships  and 
their  equipments,  of  architecture,  of  clothing  and 
the  textile  fabrics ;  the  twentieth,  of  food,  of  do- 
mestic utensils  and  furniture,  of  carriages,  of  har- 
ness, and  of  rustic  implements. 

The  earliest  edition  of  the  Origitus  which  bears 
a  date  is  that  published  at  Vienna  by  Gintherus 
Zainer  of  Reutlingen,  fol.  1472,  but  there  are 
three  editions  in  Gothic  characters  without  date 
and  without  name  of  place  or  printer,  all  of  which 
are  supposed  by  bibliographers  to  be  older  than 
the  first  mentioned.  One,  if  not  two,  of  these  is  be- 
lieved to  have  proceeded  from  tlie  press  of  Ulric 
Zell  at  Cologne,  another  from  that  of  Mantclin  at 
Strasbourg,  while,  in  addition  to  the  above,  at  least 
six  editions  more  belong  to  the  fifteenth  century, 
a  sure  evidence  of  the  popularity  of  the  work. 
The  most  accurate  is  that  which  forms  the  tliird 
volume  of  the  ^  Corpus  Grammaticorum  Veterum  ** 
of  Lindemann,  Lips.  4to.  1833.  The  second 
book  was  printed  separately  by  Pithou  in  his 
"*  Antiqui  Rhetores  Latinl"  Paris,  4to.  1599,  p. 
856. 

The  two  following  works  belong  to  grammar : 
II.  De  Differentiis  %.  IJe  Proprieiate  Verborum,  in 
two  parts,  of  which  the  first  is  less  purely  gramma- 
tical than  the  remainder,  since  it  treats  chiefly  of 
the  precise  meaning  of  various  theological  terms, 
many  of  which  involve  abstruse  questions  of  doc- 
trine. The  second  part  is  borrowed  in  great  mea- 
sure from  Agroctius  and  other  old  UTiters  upon  the 
same  subject.  This  treatise  does  not  ap{)ear  to  have 
been  ever  printed  in  a  separate  form,  but  will  be 
found  in  editions  of  the  collected  works. 

III.  Libfr  (wfossarum  Latinarumj  a  collection 
from  various  glossaries  circulated  under  the  name 
of  Isidonis.  It  was  publiblied  along  with  the 
Graeco-Latin  glosses  of  Philoxeiius  and  others,  by 
Vulcanius,  Lug.  Bat.  foL  1  ()00,  and  appears  in  its 
best  form  at  the  end  of  the  third  edition  of  the 
Lexicon  Philologicum  of  Martinius,  which  was 
published  under  the  superintendence  of  Graevius, 
Traj.  ad  Rhen.  1G98. 

The  following  work  belongs  to  natural  philo- 
sophy :  — 

IV.  i>e  JRerum  Xaturck,  s.  De  Mundo,  addressed 
to  king  Sisebutus.  It  contains  in  forty-seven 
short  chapters  discussions  on  sundry  questions  con- 
nected with  astronomy,  meteorology  and  physical 
geography  ;  8iich  as  the  career  of  the  sun  and  of 
the  moon,  eclipses,  falling  stars,  cloudH,  rain, 
winds,  prognostics  of  the  weather,  earthquakes, 
the  ocean,  the  Nile,  mount  Aetna,  and  the  great 
divisions  of  the  earth.  It  will  be  found  in  the 
collected  works. 

The  four  following  works  belong  to  history :  — 

V.  Chronicon.  Chronological  tables  from  the  cre- 
ation of  the  world  to  the  fifth  year  of  the  emperor 
Heraclius,  that  is,  a.  d.  627.  It  was  edited  with 
much  care  by  Garcia  de  Loaisa,  Taurin.  4to.  1593, 
whose  text  has  been  followed  by  Roncalli  in  his 
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VetL  Lat.  ScripL  C&rtm,  p.  iL  pu  419,  and  in  At 
Madrid  edition  of  the  collected  woika. 

VL  Hutoria  Gothorum,  a  short  Mcoiint  of  At 
Goths  from  their  first  collisions  with  the  Ronaai 
in  the  reigns  of  Valerian  and  GaUienna  down  to 
the  death  of  Sisebutns. 

VII.  Hidoria  Vandalontm^  from  the  time  cl 
their  entrance  into  Spain  under  Gnndeiie  nntil 
their  final  destruction  upon  the  ieSL  of  GdiBMi^ 
embracing  a  period  of  one  hundred  and  twcDt^ 
three  years  and  seven  months,  which  ia  conpn- 
hended  within  the  limits  of  a  single  folio  page. 

VIII.  Hidoria  Snevorum^  equally  brief,  frm 
their  entrance  into  Spain  under  Henieric  untfl 
their  final  destruction,  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  years  afterwards.  These  three  tracta  will  be 
found  in  their  best  form  in  the  edition  of  the  Chi*- 
nicon  by  Garcia  de  Loaisa  named  aboTe,  in  the 
compihitions  of  Labb^  and  Florez,  and  in  the  Ma> 
drid  edition  of  the  collected  works. 

The  following  works  belong  to  poetiy :  — 

IX.  Poemata,  Among  the  collected  works  w% 
find  a  sacred  song  in  trochaic  tetrameten  cat,  <■- 
titled  Lamentum  PoemieHtiaepro  Jndmlpeutia  Peee^ 
iontw^  and  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum  under  the  fifth 
of  February,  two  hymns  in  praise  of  St  Agatha. 
Some  assign  to  Isidonis  an  astronomical  poem  m, 
heroic  verse  more  commonly  aKnbed  to  Fulgen- 
tins,  the  fragments  of  which  are  incloded  in  the 
collection  of  Pithou  published  at  Paris  in  1 590. 

The  rest  of  the  works  of  Isidorus  are  all  of  a 
theological  character.  Two  belong  to  Saaed  Ke> 
graphy. 

X.  De  rita  et  Ohitu  SoMStormm  qm  Deo  pla- 
euentnt.  Short  sketches  of  sizty-five  holy  mea 
belonging  to  the  Old  Testament  history,  and  of 
twenty-two  under  the  new  dispensation,  from 
Adam  to  the  Maccabaoan  brothers,  from  Zadiarias 
to  Titus. 

\l,  De  Scnp(orib!:s  Eecletia$Heit  Za&cr»  sr 
simply,  De  Viris  lUustribuM^  or,  as  the  title  some- 
times appears  at  greater  length,  Isidori  Additio  mi 
Libros  S,  Hieronymi  et  Gennadii  de  Seriftturhm 
Ecdc^iasticitt  a  continuation  of  the  biof^uihial 
sketches  of  eminent  divines  by  Hieronymns  [Hi^ 
RONYM  us ;  Gknnadius],  upon  the  same  ikba, 
commencing  in  the  older  editions  with  Osiiis, 
bishop  of  Cordova,  and  ending  with  Jdaiimns, 
bishop  of  Saragossa,  including  thirty-three  iodi- 
>nduals  ;  but  in  the  Madrid  editions  of  the  collected 
works  we  find  several  new  lives  prefixed,  from  a 
MS.  not  before  coUated,  reaching  from  Siztnii 
bishop  of  Rome,  down  to  Marcellinus. 

The  two  following  works  belong  to  fiamal  tket- 
logy : — 

XII.  De  Qfficiis  EccUeiadidi  LArill^  with  a 
prefatory  epistle  addressed  to  Fulgentiusi  The 
first  book,  which  bears  the  separate  title  De  On- 
gine  Officiorum^  is  devoted  to  the  rites,  oeremonicai 
liturgies,  and  festivals  of  tho  chnrcb,  with  an  •>- 
amination  of  the  authority  upon  which  oach  is 
founded,  whether  Scripture,  apostolical  traditioiit 
or  uninterrupted  and  invariable  practice ;  the 
second  book,  with  the  title  De  Origvne  Mtrndnrmm^ 
treats  in  like  manner  of  tho  different  orders  amoqg 
the  clergy,  and  of  those  persons  among  the  laity,  who 
were  more  immediately  connected  with  them,  such 
as  holy  maidens,  widows,  catechumens,  and  the 
like.  This  piece  is  of  the  greatest  importaDes  to 
those  who  employ  themselves  in  inTestimtiqg  ths 
ritual  of  the  Roinish  Church.    It  wis  pASibtd  ia 
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the  Monumtnta  &  Patrum  Orthodostograpka  of 
Gryiutens,  Colon,  fol.  1568,  in  the  S^lope  Ser^, 
dt  Catholicii  Eechsiae  Officiis  of  Melchior  Hittor- 
piiui,  Rom.  fol.  1591,  and  in  the  Syllogt  Scripiorum 
de  OfficiU  EedenastieU^  Parii,  fol.  1610. 

XIII.  Regula  Monackorum^  a  code  of  rules  in 
twenty-one  sections  for  the  government  of  the  Coe- 
nobium  Honorianum,  founded  by  Isidorus  himselC 
It  is  remarkable  only  from  displaying  a  more  gentle 
spirit  than  such  statute-books  usually  exhibit.  It 
is  included  in  the  Codac  Regularum  of  Holstenius, 
Rom.4to.  1661,  p.  ii.  p.  198. 

The  four  following  works  belong  to  ezegetical 
theology :  — 

XIV.  lAber  Prooemiorum^  or  Prooemia  in  Li- 
iro§  Veteris  ac  Novi  Tesiamenti^  a  succinct  outline 
of  the  contents  of  each  of  the  books  which  form 
the  canon  of  Scripture. 

XV.  Chmmentaria  in  Vdu»  TesUtmentum^  or, 
Qttaeationea  et  M^tticorum  Eacpotiiicnes  Sacramen- 
torum  in  Vettta  Testumentum,  An  exposition  of 
the  mystical,  typical,  and  allegorical  signification  of 
the  principal  events  recorded  in  the  Pentateuch, 
Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth,  Kings,  Chronicles,  Esdra, 
and  the  Maccabees,  selected  from  the  writings  of 
Tarious  fiithers,  of  whom  Origen,  Victorinus,  Am- 
brosius,  Hieronymus,  Cassianus,  Augustinus,  Ful- 
gentiuB,  and  Gregory  are  specially  named  in  the 
prefiure,  the  object  of  Isidorus  being  to  render  the 
researches  of  these  wise  and  learned  men  accessible 
to  a  greater  number  of  readers  by  presenting  them 
in  a  compressed  and  familiar  form.  Published  se- 
parately, Haganoae  {Haguenau)^  4 to.  1529. 

XVI.  Allegoriae  quaedam  Sacrae  Seripturae, 
Short  allegorical  interpretations  of  many  passages 
in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  The  spirit  of 
this  piece  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  preceding,  but 
the  results  are  enunciated  much  more  briefly. 

XVII.  Ecrpotitio  in  Chnticttm  Canticorum  Solo- 
moms.  The  same  principles  are  here  applied  to 
prove  that  Solomon*s  Song  is  a  shadowing  forth  of 
the  union  of  Christ  with  his  church. 

In  the  ten  following  works  we  have  a  mixture  of 
dogmatical,  speculative,  sentimental,  and  practical 
theology,  combined  so  intimately  that  not  one  of 
them  can  be  said  to  belong  to  any  single  depart- 
ment exclusively. 

XVIII.  SentenUarum^  s.  De  tummo  Bono  Ltbri 
III.  A  voluminous  collection  of  short  essays  and 
dogmatic  rules  on  a  great  multiplicity  of  themes 
connected  with  speculative,  practical,  and  ritual 
theology,  forming  a  sort  of  Manual  of  Divi$nty, 
suited  to  the  wants  and  taste  of  that  epoch,  and 
possessing  the  same  encyclopaedic  character  in  this 
particular  branch  of  knowledge  which  the  Origiues 
exhibit  in  relation  to  a  wider  field.  The  whole  is 
little  more  than  a  compilation  from  Augustin  and 
Gregory.  Published  separately,  Lovan.  4to.  1486, 
Lips.  4to.  1493,  PanH,  4to.  1519,  12mo.  1538, 
Tnurin.  4to.  1593,  with  the  notes  of  Garcia  de 
Loaisa. 

XIX.  De  Natiritate  Domini^  PassionB  et  Be$ur- 
Ttctioney  I{e*jno  aique  Jttdidoy  addressed  to  his 
sister,  St.  Florentia,  in  sixty-one  chapters,  with  an 
Epilogue  embodying  a  mass  of  prophetic  passages 
from  the  Old  Testament  which  indicate  the  career 
and  divinity  of  our  Lord. 

XX.  De  ^otxitiane  Gentium^  addressed  also  to 
St.  Florentia,  in  twenty-six  chapters,  with  a  reca- 
pitulation pointing  out  bow  the  prophets  had  deariy 
furetoH  the  abrogation  of  the  ceremoni&l  law  and 
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the  free  admission  of  the  Gentilea  to  all  tlie  bene- 
fits of  the  New  Covenant 

The  two  last-named  tracts  are  tometimet  eon* 
joined  under  the  title  Conira  NeqmHam  Jmdamntm^ 
or,  Conira  Jmdaeoe  Libri  II. ;  or,  De  Fide  CatkoUea 
em  Vetere  et  Novo  Teetamenio,  or,  finally,  Teetimomo' 
run%  de  Ckrielo  et  Eoeleeia  Liber,  They  were  printed 
separately,  Venet.  4to.  1483,  Hagan.  4to.  1629. 
There  is  a  very  curious  old  German  or  Fnnkiah 
translation  of  a  portion  of  these  pieces,  apparently 
as  old  as  the  eighth  century.  This  has  been  care- 
fully published  by  Holzmann  leidori  de  NatifiUaie 
Domini,  j^e.,  Carolsruh.  8vo.,  1836. 

XXI.  ^jfiMMUJiionnii,  s.  Soliloqmorum  LSbrilL 
Not,  as  the  former  title  might  lead  ns  to  expect,  a 
grammatical  disquisition,  but  a  series  of  sacred  me- 
ditations and  moral  preceptu  At  the  commene^ 
ment  we  find  the  lamentatiims  of  an  imaginary 
individual,  the  representative  as  it  were  of  awa- 
kened sinners,  who  deplores  his  lost  state  amid  the 
vice  and  misery  of  this  wicked  worid,  and  is  unoa 
the  point  of  abandoning  himself  to  despair,  when 
Ratio,  or  Reason,  cornea  forward  to  comfort  him, 
and  in  the  dialogue  which  follows  provee  that  he 
may  still  hope  for  pardon,  teaches  hm  how  he  may 
best  avoid  the  snares  of  eril,  and  how  he  can  meat 
fittingly  repent  of  sin  so  as  at  length  to  become  pore 
and  holy,  and  to  be  able  to  look  forward  with  eon- 
fidence  to  eternal  happinesa  in  heaven.  The  collo- 
quial form  is  gradually  abandoned,  and  the  monl 
precepts  are  arranged  regolariy  under  diflSsrent 
heads,  as  De  Ckut£xte,  De  Ora&me,  De  ParaimO' 
itto,  De  HumiUtate,  and  the  like.  The  term  lyao* 
nima  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  circamstanee 
that  the  nme  ideas  are  repeated  again  and  agun 
luder  diflerent  shapes  and  in  different  woida. 
Published  separately,  AntT.  4to.,  148& 

XXn.  De  Qmtimptu  MumU  lAbeOmt.  A  aort 
of  continuation  of  the  foregoing,  since  here  also  wa 
have  a  dialogue  between  an  imaginary  personage 
and  Ratio,  in  which  the  latter  descants  upon  a  sne- 
cession  of  religious  and  moral  themea.  rublithad 
separately,  Venet.  8vo.,  1523. 

XXIIL  DeCoi^iitttuViikinmHVhiMtum^m^ 
neously  ascribed  by  some  to  Leo  L,  by  others  to 
Augustin,  by  othen  to  Ambrose.  It  bean  a  stnqg 
resemblance  in  its  contents  to  the  foregoing. 

XXIV.  EtAortaHo  od  Poemiemtittm  wm  Cbiis»> 
hUione  ad  Ammam  de  Salute  detpenuUtmf  in 
which  the  mercy  of  God  is  placed  in  oppositMii  to 
the  overwhelming  dread  of  future  punishment.  It 
is  a  mere  repetition  of  certain  portions  of  the  Sjjfmth 
nima. 

XXV.  Norma  Vivemli^  a  eoUection  of  apo- 
phthegms culled  from  the  four  works  last  mentioned* 

XXVL  Oratio  de  Flemiii  temper  Peeetdk  ad 
CorrteHonem  VUae, 

XX  VIL  Oni<so  eoiilni  Imidiat  DkML 
It  only  remains  to  notice,  in  the  last  pbear— 
XXWllL  Epittolae.    Aconsiderahle  numberof 
letters,  referring  chiefly  to  questions  of  doctrine  er 
discipline.    Thus  there  b  one  addressed  to  Ladi- 
fred,  bifthop  of  Cordova,  Qmodmam  Emeeopi  H  €ti^ 
rorumeU  Cfgkimmim  Eeekeim;  another  to  KasMp 
nus,  bishop  of  Merida,  Q>d  tmd  reptnmdi  mmi 
Lapsain  wt  9in  fM« ;  a  fragment,  bek^giiy  penapa 
to  the  hut,  Qnare  eit  mditutwm  pod  iijilwi  Anmoa 
in  pristimtm  Slatmm  Poemiientee  redir%  and  eeftnl 
others,  the  anthentidty  of  which  is  veiy  q[oe«tioi»- 
abk. 
It  will  be  teen  frmn  the  above  list,  and  math 
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more  clearly  from  a  pcmial  of  the  different  pro- 
ductions themBcIves,  that  Isidonu  not  only  abridged 
others,  but  not  nnfrequently  epitomised  himself, 
and  presented  the  same  matter  repeatedly  with 
slight  modification.  The  style  throughout  pre- 
sents a  sad  picture  of  the  decay  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, and  even  in  the  Origines,  where  he  appears 
to  make  great  exertions  to  copy  closely  the  phra- 
seology of  pure  models  we  meet  with  a  constant 
recurrence  of  miserable  barbariHros. 

The  Rditio  Princeps  of  the  collected  works  was 
printed  by  Michael  Sonnius,  under  the  inspection 
of  Margariuus  de  la  Digne,  Paris,  ful.  1 580,  which 
was  followed  by  the  more  accurate  and  complete 
edition  which  issued  from  the  royal  press  at 
Madrid,  fol.,  2  vols.,  1599,  resting  chiefly  on  the 
MS.  of  Alvarus  Gomez,  and  enriched  with  the 
notes  of  J.  B.  Perez,  and  of  the  editor,  J.  Orial. 
Besides  those,  editions  appeared  at  Paris,  fol.,  1601, 
by  Jac.  dn  Breul,  at  Cologne,  fol.,  IG17,  which  is 
a  reprint  of  the  preceding,  and  a  second  Madrid 
edition  in  1778  ;  but  by  far  the  most  complete  and 
most  useful  of  all  is  that  of  F.  Arevali,  Rom., 
7  vols.  4to.,  1797—1803. 

(See  the  Pracnotatio  Lihrorum  Isidoriy  by 
Braulio,  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  Grial ;  Ildefon- 
Bus,  J)e  Script.  Ecc/es,  c.  9  ;  Sigebertus  Gembla- 
ccnsis,  Dtf  Script,  Eccieg.  c.  55  ;  Jo.  Trithemius,  De 
Script.  Ecdcs,  c.  232 ;  Isidorus  Pacensis,  in 
Chron.)  [W.R.] 

ISIDO'RUS,  one  of  the  professors  of  hw  to 
whom  the  constitutio  Chnncm^  Je  Concefitione  Di- 
iytiurum  was  addressed  by  Justinian  in  a.  d.  533. 
It  is  genenilly  supposed  that  Isidorus  was  a  pro- 
f'i'»sor  at  Berytus  not  Constantinople,  but  there  is 
no  express  authority  for  this  belief.  (Kitter,  ad 
Ihiiu'vcii  Hist.  Jar.  Rom.  Q  336.)  By  Siuirez 
(  iWofit.  litmt.  §  41 ),  Fabricius  {HiU,  Gr.  vol.  xii. 
p.  345),  and  Hoffmann  (Hist.  Jur,  ii.  2,  p.  556) 
Isidorus  in  stated  to  have  been  one  of  the  jurists 
employed  by  Justiniiin  in  compiling  the  Digest,  but 
tliere  is  no  warrant  for  this  assertion  in  Const. 
Tftntti^  §  9,  whore  tlie  names  of  the  commissioners 
nppoiiUod  by  Justinian  for  that  purpose  are  enu- 
mora  ted. 

In  the  "Collectio  Constitutionum  Oraecarum," 
edited  by  Ant.  Augustinus  (Rvo.  Ilenlae,  1567, 
ful.  6,  A.)  is  an  extract  from  Matthaeus  Blastares, 
which,  as  it  differs  considerably  from  the  text  of 
Blastares  given  by  Beveridge  {Synodicon,  voL  ii.  in 
Praef.  Syntagmatos),  we  here  transcribe : 

Stc^ovos  ydp  ris  u%  trXdros  rd  AlytffTa  i^ri- 
')TJ(raT(a  (sic)  KvpiWos  kwt*  ivtro^i'^v.  Aoip60tot 
/u/rrp  ra^fi  ixpn^ffaro,  OoAcAoios  ourrucivtrop  (sic) 
rods  K^HtKos  c/f  irKdros  iKiiSwKt.  BcdSwpoi 
'hlptioinro\lT7)s  avvrtrfiriniyus^  In  8i  awrofjuirtpov 
*Aj'aT<jA<oy,  'O  5^  *l(rli(opos  errtvtirtpov  i»kv  tow 
0aAf  Aalov,  wXarvrtpov  hi  rHv  \otirwy  huo, 

( Reiz.  ad  TheitjihUumy  p.  1*246.  §  16  ;  Zachariae, 
Hist.  Jar.  Gr.  Rom,  Dtlin.  Corrigenda  ad  p.  27« 
lin.  21.) 

The  work  of  Isidorus  here  mentione<l  was  pro- 
bably a  Greek  abridgment  of  the  Code,  with  com- 
nif  ntar}'.  Fragments  of  it  are  to  be  found  in  Schol. 
IktfU.  vol.  vi.  p.  21 1,  212,  213,  230—234,  251— 
253.  The  abridgment  seems  to  have  been  ad- 
mitted into  the  text  of  the  Basilica,  while  the  com- 
mentary is  app<'nded  by  way  of  scholium.  (Moi^ 
tn'iioil,  HLstoiro  du  Droit  Ht/zttntin^  vol.  i,  p.  142.) 
'J'hi*  is  probably  the  work  reforrod  to  by  the  st'ho- 
lin&t  on  Uuil.  vol.  r.  p.  .'156,  under  the  name  ^  rov 
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^ItriMpov  M^it,  for  the  acholiam  on  tlwt  piimy 
reUtet  to  ood.  3.  tit.  41.  In  SchoL  B^taiL  toL  n. 
p.  2 1 9,  Isidonu  cites  a  CoDttitntioD  of  Leo.  TUi 
citation  has  by  some  been  nippoeed  to  poiiit  Id  a 
Novel  of  Leo  the  Philosopher,  and  weeaxmn^j  Ae 
date  of  Isidorus  hat  been  thrown  forwul ;  brt 
Reiz  has  justly  obienred  (ad  TkeopL  p.  1387)  ttet 
Isidonu  is  referring  to  a  Conititntioa  of  Leo  the 
Thracian  of  a.  d.  459,  inserted  in  cod.  8l  tit.  54^ 
s.  30. 

From  Schol  BatU.  toL  ii.  p.  558,  and  Sdiol. 
BeuiL  Tol.  iii.  p.  53,  Itidonu  ii  prored  to  bafe 
written  a  commentary  on  the  Digest ;  and  leml 
extracts  from  this  commentary  are  appended  to  the 
BasiUca.  (SchoL  BasiL  vol.  a  p.  655,  556,  558, 
&c  ed.  Fabrot,  vol.  iL  p.  884, 396,  898,  899, 488, 
ed.  Heimbach.)  No  credit  is  to  be  f^rtn  to  Nib 
Comnenns  Papadopoli,  who  (PramaL  Mjft^  p. 
403)  speaks  of  an  Iddonu  anteceeeor  and  Mfo- 
theta  dromi,  and  mentions  his  Scholia  en  tte 
Novells  of  Alexius  Comnenoi.  (Heunhach,  db 
Ba»a.  Orig.  p.  40.)  [J.  T.  O.] 

ISIDO'RUS,  artitta.  I.  A  icnlptor,  ofumr- 
tain  time  and  country,  known  by  hb  etatne  cl 
Hercules  at  Parium,  on  the  Propontia.  (Flin. 
//.  A':  zxxiT.  8.  a.  19.  §  16.)  This  ii  according  to 
the  common  text  of  Pliny,  which  ia,  however,  al- 
most certainly  corrupt     See  Hbgisias,  p.  368,  h. 

Some  years  ago  the  base  of  a  itatoe,  inicrilMd 
with  the  name  of  Isidorus,  was  dog  np  in  the  fii- 
rum  at  Cumae.  (Raonl-Rochette,  Lettn  d  5f. 
Schom^  p.  79.) 

2,  3.  Of  Miletus,  the  cider  and  yoonger,  were 
eminent  architects  in  the  reign  of  Justinian.  The 
elder  of  them  was  associated  with  Anthcmins  of 
Tralles,  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  great  chnidi  of  St. 
Sophia,  at  Constantinople,  before  ▲.  d.  587.  The 
younger  Isidorus  rebmlt  the  dome  of  St.  Sophia, 
afler  it  had  been  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  A.  n. 
554,  and  made  some  additions  to  the  interior  of  the 
church.  (Procop.  L  1  ;  Agathias,  t.  9  ;  Mnlallls^ 
p.  81 ;  MUller,  Arek'dU.  d,  Kwui^  §  194,  n.  4  ; 
Kugler,  Kunntifexkickte^  p.  360,  &c)  [P.  SL] 

ISI'GONUS  {*l<riyowoi\  a  Gnek  writer,  who, 
according  to  Stephanus  Byzantinus  (s.  «•  NiAafai)^ 
was  a  native  of  Nicaea,  and,  according  to  CyriUos 
{cuh.  Jtdian.  3)  of  Cittium,  though  it  ia  not  na- 
probabie  that  in  the  latter  passage  d  Krmffc  n^ 
be  only  a  false  reading  for  6  Nucot^f.  The  tias 
at  which  ho  lived  is  uncertain,  though  Gdlioa  (ix. 
4)  calls  him  an  ancient  writer  of  no  small  antbonty. 
Tzetzes  {tul  Lyeopk.  1021)  caUs  him  an  historiaa, 
but  the  only  work  ho  is  known  to  have  writtsn 
bore  the  title ''AirMrra,  whence  he  is  regarded  as 
one  of  the  cUss  of  writers  called  wcya8^07pdfsi. 
(Tzets.  CkU.  vii.  144.)  The  fiict  that  Pliny  (Ml  Al 
vii.  2)  and  Sotion  used  the  work  seems  to  show 
that  Isigonus  lived  previous  to  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  era.  The  work  of  Isigonna  is  Mil, 
and  the  few  fragments  of  it  which  hare  come  dowB 
to  us  are  collected  in  Westennann^  IlgfggdCoTfd 
<KH,pp.  162,  163.  [L.S.] 

ISrGONUS,  a  Greek  statuary,  was  one  of  the 
artists  who  represented  the  battles  of  Attains  and 
Kumenes  against  the  Gauls,  about  B.  a  239.  (PfiiL 
//.  a;  xxxiv.  8.  s.  19.  §  24.)  [P.  k] 

ISIS  (''I<ris),one  of  the  principal  ^grptian  diri- 
nities.  The  ideas  entertained  abouther  and  her 
worship  underwent  the  greatest  changes  and  nodi- 
fications  in  antiquity.  She  is  described  aa  the  wils 
of  Osiris  and  the  mother  of  HoruSb     As  Osiri^  Ae 
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fnd  of  the  Nile,  taught  the  people  the  uie  of  the 
plough,  BO  Isis  iuTented  the  cultiyation  of  wheat  and 
bnxiej,  which  were  carried  about  in  the  procession! 
at  her  festival  (Diod.  i.  14,  27,  ▼.  69,  &c)  She 
was  the  goddess  of  the  earth,  which  the  ^yptiani 
called  their  mother  (Diod.  i.  12  ;  Serr.  ad  Aem, 
▼iii.  696 ;  lud.  Orig,  viii.  1 1 ),  whence  she  and 
Osiris  were  the  only  dirinities  that  were  worshipped 
by  all  the  Egyptians.  THerod.  iL  42.)  Being 
married  to  Osiris,  Isis  is  the  hind  fertilised  by  the 
Nile.  (Plut.  de  /«.  et  Onr.  32.)  This  simple  and 
primitiye  notion  of  the  Egyptians  was  modified  at 
an  early  period  through  the  influence  of  the  East, 
with  which  Egypt  came  into  contact,  and  at  a  kter 
time  through  the  influence  of  the  Greeks.  Thus 
Ottris  and  Isis  came  gradually  to  be  considered  as 
diTinities  of  th»  sun  and  the  moon ;  and  while 
aome  of  the  Greeks  &bled  that  the  worship  of  Isis 
had  been  introduced  into  Egypt  by  Ogyges  and  his 
wife  Thebe  (SchoL  ad  ArigUd,  S^  iu.  128),  the 
Egyptian  priests  described  the  principal  religious 
institutions  of  Greece  as  derived  from  Egypt ;  and 
after  the  time  of  Herodotus,  this  belief  became 
firmly  established  in  Greece.  Hence  Isis  was 
identified  with  Demeter,  and  Osiris  with  Dionysus, 
and  the  sufferings  of  Isis  were  accordingly  modified 
to  harmonise  with  the  mythus  of  the  unfortunate 
Demeter.  Diodorus,  Plutarch,  and  others,  treat 
the  stories  about  Isis  according  to  the  principles  of 
Enhemerus,  and  represent  her,  as  well  as  Osiris,  as 
rulers  of  Egypt:  but  in  these,  as  well  as  the  mys- 
tical accounts  of  other  writers,  the  original  chano- 
ter  of  Isis  may  yet  be  discerned.  We  cannot 
enter  here  into  an  exunination  of  the  development 
which  the  worship  of  Isis  underwent  in  Egypt  in 
the  course  of  centuries,  but  must  confine  ourselves 
to  some  remarks  respecting  her  worship  in  Greece, 
at  Rome,  and  other  European  parts  of  the  ancient 
world.  Her  worship  in  all  parts  of  Greece  is  amply 
attested  by  express  statements  of  ancient  writers 
and  numerous  inscriptions.  Under  the  names  of 
Pehigia  (the  ruler  of  the  sea)  and  Aegyptia,  she 
had  two  sanctuaries  on  the  road  to  Acrocorinthus 
(Pans.  ii.  4.  §  7),  and  others  at  Megara  (L  41. 
I  4),  Phlius  (ii.  13.  $  7),  Tithorea  in  Phocis  (x. 
32.  §  9),  Methana  and  Troezene  (ii.  32.  §  6,  34. 
1 1),  Hermione  (ii.  34.  §  10),  and  Andros  (see 
the  hymn  to  Isis,  lately  discovered  there,  in  the 
C7aM.  Mui.  vol.  L  p.  34,  &&).  In  the  western 
parts  of  Europe  the  worship  of  Isis  became 
likewise  established,  and  many  places  in  Sicily, 
Italy,  and  Gaul,  are  known  to  have  been  the 
seats  of  it.  According  to  Appuleius  (MeL  xi.  p. 
262),  it  was  introduced  at  Rome  in  the  time  of 
SuUa:  at  a  hiter  time  her  statue  was  removed 
from  the  capitol  by  a  decree  of  the  senate  (Tertull. 
€ul  Nation,  i.  10,  Apolog.  6  ;  Amob.  adv,  GtnL  ii. 
73) ;  but  the  populace  and  the  consuls  Piso  and 
Gabinius,  in  B.C.  58,  resisted  the  decree.  A 
further  decree  of  b.  c.  53  forbade  the  private  wor- 
ship of  Isis,  and  ordered  the  chapels  dedicated  to 
her  to  be  destroyed.  Subsequently,  when  the 
worship  was  restored,  her  sanctuaries  were  to  be 
found  only  outside  the  pomoerium.  (Dion  Cass. 
xL  47.)  This  interference  on  the  part  of  the  go* 
vemment  was  thought  necessary  on  account  of  the 
licentious  orgies  with  which  the  festivsU  of  the 
goddess  were  celebrated.  In  b.  a  50,  the  consul, 
L.  Aemilius  Paulus  himself,  was  the  fint  to  begin 
the  destruction  of  her  temples,  as  no  one  else  ven- 
Mred  to  do  so.     ( VaL  Max.  i.  3.  §  3.)     But  these 
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decrees  do  not  appear  to  hav«  quite  meeeeded  in 
destroying  the  worship  of  Isis,  for  in  &  c,  47  a  new 
decree  was  istoed  to  destroy  the  temple  of  Iiis  and 
Serapia.  By  a  mistake,  the  adjoininff  temple  of 
Bellona  was  likewise  pulled  down,  and  in  it  were 
found  pots  filled  with  human  flesh.  (Dion  Caai. 
xliL  26.)  As  it  had  thus  become  evid^it  that  the 
people  were  extremely  partial  to  the  worship  of 
those  (bieign  divinities,  the  triamviis  in  B.  a  49 
courted  the  popnkr  &Tour  by  building  a  new 
temple  of  Isis  and  Serapis  in  the  third  region,  and 
sanctioning  their  worship.  (Dion  Case.  uviL  15.) 
It  would  appear  that  after  this  attempts  wete  made 
to  erect  sanctuaries  of  Isis  in  the  eitj  itsdl^  Ibr 
Augustus  forbade  her  worship  in  the  city,  while 
outude  of  it  there  seem  to  have  been  se?ml  ten* 
plesy  which  were  subjected  to  govenmient  inspec- 
tion. (Dion  Cass.  liii.  2;  comp.  Ut.  6.)  The 
interference  of  the  government  was  afterwards  r»* 
peatedly  required  (Tae.  Ann.  iL  85;  Snet.  71k 
36 ;  Josrah.  AnL  Jwi,  vnaL  9.  §  4  ;  Hegesmn.  iL 
4) ;  but  from  the  time  of  Wttguatok  the  woruq»  of 
Isis  and  Seranis  beeame  firmly  established,  and  re- 
mained in  a  flourishing  condition  until  the  genend 
introduction  of  Christianity.  The  most  important 
temple  of  Isb  at  Roma  stood  in  the  GuBpoa 
Martins,  whence  she  was  called  Isis  Cunpensii. 
(Juven.  vi  329 ;  Ai^uL  MtL  zL  &  259.)  An 
Isium  Metellinnm  is  mentioned  by  Tiebdlina 
Pollio  (TMg,  7>r.  25);  and  other  temples  and 
chapels  of  Isis  occur  in  many  Latin 
The  prieats  and  servants  of  the  goddess  wors 
garments  U96yan)y  whence  she  herself  is  called 
Imigenu  (Ov.  Ep,  ear  Pmd,  i  1«  51,  Amor,  VL  2, 
25;  comp.  Tac.  Hid,  ui.  74  ;  martial,  ziL  29,  19; 
Juven.  vi  533.)  Those  initialed  in  her  mysteriet 
wore  in  the  public  processions  masks  repnsentfa^ 
the  heads  of  dqgs.  (Appian,  B,  C,  iv.  47  ;  Snet 
DomU,  1.)  As  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  festival  of  Isis  was  celebrated  in  Greece,  the 
reader  may  be  referred  to  that  of  Titboiea,  whidi 
is  described  by  Pknsanias  (jc  82),  and  the  Bsml 
sacrifice  offered  to  her  at  Cccinth,  as  described  "hf 
Appuleius  in  his  Golden  Asa.  Isis  was  fireqnently 
represented  in  works  of  art  (TlbnU.  L  8, 27;  Javan. 
xii.  28) ;  and  in  those  still  extant  she  nsoany  ap- 
pean  in  figure  andconntenancerssembUngHeim; 
she  wears  a  long  tunic,  and  her  upper  garment  ia 
fastened  on  her  breast  by  a  knot:  her  head  is 
crowned  with  a  lotos  flower,  and  her  right  hand 
holds  the  sistram.  Her  son  Horns  is  often  rspn* 
sented  with  her  as  a  fine  naked  boy,  holding  the 
fore-finger  on  his  mouth,  with  a  lotus  flower  en  his 
head,  and  a  cornucopia  in  his  left  hand. 

It  should  be  remarked  that  Taeitas  {€hrm,  9) 
speaks  of  the  worship  of  Isis  among  the  ancient 
Germans,  but  he  there  appliea  the  name  Isis  only 
on  account  of  the  analogy  existing  between  tiM 
German  divinity  and  the  Ids  of  his  own  coontiT- 
men ;  and  the  German  goddess  whom  he  had  m 
view  was  probaUy  no  other  than  Hertha.  (Con^ 
e.  89.)  [L.  a] 

rSMARUS  {;Uiut^\  a  son  of  EomolpM,  is 
said  to  have  fled  with  his  fother  ftora  AetUo^  ta 
Thnce,  and  from  thence  to  Etensis.  (ApoIImL  fiL 
15. 1  4.)  There  is  one  other  penooage  of  the  warn 
name.   (Apolk)d.  iii.  6.  §  8  ;  AoTACua.)     [L.  S.1 

ISME'NE  ClsrMi(n9).  1.  A  danghtwef  Amdm 
and  Metope,  imd  wifo  of  Aina,  hj  whsi  ibe  W 
came  the  mothsr  of  lasoa  ana  lit.    ( ApaBol.  B.  1 

IS-) 
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2.  A  daughter  of  Oedipus  by  Jocaste,  or,  ac- 
cording to  others,  by  Eurygeneia.  (Apollod.  iii. 
5.  §  8  ;  Pau8.  ix.  5.  §  5  ;  Soph.  Antig,  1,  &c^  Oed, 
Col,  321  ;  Eurip.  Phoen.  56.)  [U  S.] 

ISME'NIAS  ('I<rM««'iOf),aTheban,  of  the  party 
adverse  to  Home  and  friendly  to  Macedonia.  When 
he  was  chosen  Boeotarch,  a  considerable  number  of 
the  opposite  faction  were  driven  into  exile,  and 
condemned  to  death  bv  him  in  their  absence. 
These  men  met,  at  Larissa  in  Thessaly,  the  Roman 
commisnioners,  who  were  sent  into  Greece  in  B.C. 
171,  preparatory  to  the  war  with  Perseus  ;  and  on 
being  upbraided  with  the  alliance  which  Boeotia 
liad  made  with  the  Macedonians,  they  threw  the 
whole  blame  on  Ismenias.  Shortly  af^er  they  ap- 
peared before  the  commissioners  at  Chalcis ;  and 
here  Ismenias  also  presented  himself,  and  proposed 
that  the  Boeotian  nation  should  collectively  submit 
to  Rome.  This  proposal,  however,  did  not  at  all 
suit  Q.  Marcius  and  his  colleagues,  whose  object 
was  to  divide  the  Boeotian  towns,  and  dissolve  their 
confederacy.  They  therefore  treated  Ismenias  with 
great  contumely  ;  and  his  enemies  being  thereby 
emboldened  to  attack  him,  he  narrowly  escaped 
death  by  taking  refuge  at  the  Roman  tribunal. 
Meanwhile,  the  Roman  party  entirely  prevailed  at 
'i'hel)e8,  and  sent  an  embassy  to  the  Romans  at 
Clhulcis,  to  surrender  tlieir  city,  nnd  to  recal  the 
exiles.  Ismenias  was  thrown  into  prison,  and, 
after  some  time,  was  put  to  death,  or  (as  we  may 
)HThaps  understand  the  words  of  Polybius)  com- 
mitted suicide.  (Li v.  zliL  38,  43,  44  ;  Polyb. 
xxvii.  1,  2.)  [E.  E.] 

ISMK'NIAS  ('I<rfii7Was),  a  painter  of  Chalcis 
who  i)ainted  the  ])edigrec  of  the  Athenian  orator 
Lvcurgus  on  a  tablet,  which  was  deposited  in  the 
Erechthcium.  (Pseud.  PluL  VU.  X.  Orat.  p.  843, 
e.)  [P.  S.] 

ISME'NIUS  i^lam-ftvmX  1.  A  son  of  Apollo 
and  Melia,  who  is  said  to  have  given  his  name  to 
the  Boeotian  river  which  wns  before  called  Ladon 
or  (\idmu8.     (Hesych.  ».  r.  ;  Pans.  ix.  10.  §  5.) 

2.  A  surname  of  Apollo  at  Thebes,  who  had  a 
temple  on  the  river  Ismenus.  (Paus.  ii.  10.  §  4, 
iv.  27,  $  4.  ix.  10.  §§  2,  5.)  The  sanctuary  of  the 
god,  at  which  the  Daplinephoria  was  celebrated, 
bure  the  niune  of  Ismenium,  and  was  situated  out- 
side the  city.  [L.  S.] 

ISME'NUS  ('Itr/iiifoi),  a  son  of  Asopus  and 
^letope,  from  whom  the  Boeotian  river  Ijadon  was 
)H:lieved  to  have  derived  its  name  of  Ismenus. 
(ApolUnl.  iii.  12.  §  6.)  The  little  brooks  Dirce 
and  Strophie,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thebes,  are 
tlierefore  called  daughters  of  Ismeims.  (Callim. 
Hymn,  in  Del.  77  ;  comp.  Eurip.  Batch,  519;  Diod. 
iv.  72.)  According  to  other  traditions  Ismenus 
wns  a  son  of  Amphion  and  Nio))e,  who  when  struck 
by  the  arrow  of  Apollo  leaped  into  a  river  near 
'i'hebes  which  was  called  Ismenus,  after  him. 
(A|K,llod.  iii.  5.  §  G  ;  PluU  de  Flur.  2.)       [L.  S.] 

ISO'CRATKS  {'l<T0KpdTri5).  1.  A  celebrated 
Attic  omtor  and  rhetorician,  was  the  son  of  Theo- 
doras, and  bom  at  Athens  in  B.  c.  43G.  Theodoras 
was  a  man  of  ct>nsidenible  wealth,  and  had  a  manu- 
facture of  flutes  or  musical  instruments  for  which 
the  son  was  often  ridiculed  by  the  comic  poets  of  the 
time;  but  the  father  made  good  use  of  his  property, 
in  procuring  for  the  young  Isocrates  the  best  educi- 
tion  that  could  be  obtained  ;  the  most  celebrated 
sophists  arc  mentioned  among  his  teachers  such  as 
Tisias,  Uorgias,  Prodicus  and  also  Socrates  and 
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Theramcnes.  (Dionyt.  ItoeraL  I  ;  Plat-  VU.  X, 
Orat  p.  836 ;  Suidas  <•  «.  'hroKpd-nit ;  AnonyiL 
fiios  *lffoKpaT.^  in  Westeiinaiin*h  fitaypd^ot^  p. 
263  ;  Phot.  BiU.  Cod,  260.)  Isocsmtet  WM  u- 
turally  timid,  and  of  a  weakly  conttitatioiufor  wliieh 
reasons  he  abstained  from  taking  any  direct  aait 
in  the  political  affiurt  of  his  country,  and  moffed 
to  contribute  towards  the  development  of  dk>qMBn 
by  teaching  and  writing,  and  thua  to  gnido  otiien 
in  the  path  for  which  his  own  oontUtation  unfitted 
him.  According  to  some  acconnta,  he  deToled 
himself  to  the  teaching  of  rhetoric  for  the  pnipow 
of  ameliorating  his  circumstances,  since  he  had  loit 
his  paternal  inheritance  in  the  war  aoainst  the 
Iiacedaemonians.  (Plut.  I  o.  p.  837  ;  Phot  BAL 
Cod.Le.  176;  Isocrat  de  PermuL  %  173.)  He 
first  established  a  school  of  rhetoric  in  the  iilaiid  ef 
Chios  but  his  success  does  not  appear  to  have  beea 
very  great,  for  he  is  said  to  have  had  only  mat 
pupils  there.  He  is  stated,  however,  to  hare  exerted 
himself  in  another  direction,  and  to  hare  r^gidaled 
the  political  constitution  of  Chios  after  the  modd 
of  that  of  Athens.  After  this  he  returned  to 
Athens  and  there  opened  a  school  of  rhetoric  He 
met  with  the  greatest  applause,  and  the  number  of 
his  pupils  soon  increased  to  100,  every  one  of 
whom  paid  him  1000  drachmae.  In  addition  to 
this  he  made  a  huge  income  by  writii^  orationa ; 
thus  Plutarch  (/.  e,  p.  838)  rehitet  that  Nieodn, 
king  of  Cyprus  gave  Isocrates  twenty  taknte  far 
the  oration  irpds  KiKoxXia,  In  this  manner  be 
gradually  acquired  a  considerable  property,  and  be 
was  several  times  called  upon  to  undertake  the  ex- 
pensive tricrarchy ;  this  happened  first  in  B.  C.  S55| 
but  being  ill,  he  excused  himself  through  hie  eoa 
Aphareus.  In  352  he  was  called  upon  again,  and 
in  order  to  silence  the  calumnies  of  his  enemiea,  be 
performed  it  in  the  most  nlendid  manner.  The 
oration  irfpl  dyriiAatcts  vpSs  Anffl/Mxotf  refien  te 
that  event,  though  it  was  written  after  it  In  bit 
earlier  years  Isocrates  lived  in  the  company  ef 
Athenian  hetaerae  (Plut  f,  c,  p.  839  ;  Athen.  ziii 
p.  592),  but  at  a  Uter  period  he  married  Plathaae, 
the  widow  of  the  sophist  Hippias  whose  yoni^eit 
son,  Aphareus  he  adopted.  Isociatet  has  tbe 
great  merit  of  being  the  first  who  clearly  saw  the 
great  value  and  objects  of  oratory,  in  ite  pnMrtical 
application  to  public  life  and  the  af&irs  of  the 
state.  At  the  same  time,  he  endeavoured  to  ban 
public  oratory  upon  sound  moral  principles  ^b' 
thus  to  rescue  it  from  tlie  influence  of  the  sopluste, 
who  used  and  abused  it  for  any  and  every  puipoee; 
for  Isocrates  although  educated  by  the  most  emi- 
nent sophists  was  the  avowed  enemy  of  all  so- 
phistry. He  was,  however,  not  altogether  free  ftoa 
their  influence  ;  and  what  is  most  conapicnou  in 
his  political  discourses  is  the  absence  of  all  pne- 
tical  knowledge  of  real  political  life,  so  that  hia  fine 
theories  though  they  were  unquestionably  wdl 
meant,  l>e<v  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  viiK»a  of 
an  enthusiast.  Tiie  influence  which  he  exercised 
on  his  country  by  his  oratory  must  have  beeo 
limited,  since  his  exertions  were  confined  to  bit 
school,  but  through  his  school  he  had  the  gnat- 
est  }>06sible  influence  upon  the  development  ef 
public  onitory  ;  for  the  most  eminent  stateemea, 
philosophers  orators  and  historians  of  the  time^ 
were  trained  in  it,  and  afV*rwards  developed  each  ia 
his  particular  way  the  principles  they  had  imbibed 
in  his  school.  No  andcnt  rhetorician  had  ao  man 
disciples   that  afterwards   shed    lustre   on  **^   ' 
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c^mntry  aa  Isociatea.  If  we  set  aside  the  qaestion 
at  to  whether  the  political  viewi  he  entertained 
were  practicable  or  wise,  it  mast  be  owned  that 
he  was  a  sincere  lorer  of  his  native  land,  and  that 
the  greatness  and  glorj  of  Athens  were  the  great 
<rf>jecta  for  which  he  was  labouring;  and  hence,  when 
the  battle  of  Chaeroneia  had  destroyed  the  last 
hopes  of  freedom  and  independence,  Isocrates  made 
away  with  himself,  unable  to  survive  the  downfal 
of  his  country,  b.  c.  338.  (Plut.  p.  837;  Dionys. 
Photius,  //.  ce, ;  Philostr.  Vii.  Soj^h.  I  17.) 

The  Alexandrian  critics  assigned  to  Isocrates  the 
fourth  place  in  the  canon  of  Oreek  orators,  and  the 
great  esteem  in  which  his  orations  were  held  by  the 
ancient  grammarians  is  attested  by  the  numerous 
commentaries  that  were  written  upon  them  by 
Philonicus,  Hieronymus  of  Rhodes,  Cleochares,  Did- 
ymus,  and  others.  Hermippus  even  treated  in  a 
separate  work  on  the  pupils  of  Isocrates  ;  but  all 
these  works  are  lost,  with  the  exception  of  the  cri- 
ticism by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus.  The  Ian- 
guage  of  I«ocrates  is  the  purest  and  most  refined 
Attic  dialect,  and  thus  forms  a  great  contrast  with 
the  natural  simplicity  of  Lysias,  as  well  as  with 
the  sublime  power  of  Demosthenes.  Hil  artificial 
style  is  more  el^ant  than  graceful,  and  more  oe> 
tentations  than  pleasing  ;  the  carefully-rounded 
periods,  the  frequent  application  of  figurative  ex- 
pfcwicma,  are  features  which  remind  us  of  the  so- 
phists ;  and  although  his  sentences  flow  very 
melodiously,  yet  they  become  wearisome  and  mo- 
notonous by  the  perpetual  occurrence  of  the  same 
over-refined  periods,  which  are  not  relieved  by 
being  interspersed  with  shorter  and  easier  sen- 
tences. In  saying  this,  we  must  remember  that 
Isocrates  wrote  hin  orations  to  be  read,  and  not 
with  a  view  to  their  recitation  before  the  public. 
The  immense  care  he  bestowed  upon  the  com- 
position of  his  orations,  and  the  time  he  spent  in 
working  them  out  and  polishing  them,  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  statement,  that  he  was  engaged  for 
a  period  of  ten,  and  according  to  others,  of  fifteen 
years,  upon  his  Panegyric  oration.  (Quintil.  x. 
4.  §  4.)  It  is  o^nng  to  this  very  care  and  labour 
that  in  the  arrangement  and  treatment  of  his  sub- 
ject, Isocrates  is  far  superior  to  Lysias  and  other 
orators  of  the  time,  and  that  the  number  of  ora- 
tions he  wrote  is  comparatively  small. 

There  were  in  antiquity  sixty  orations  which 
went  by  the  name  of  Isocrates,  but  Caeciliua,  a 
rhetorician  of  the  time  of  Augustus,  recognised  only 
twenty-eight  of  them  as  genuine  (Plut.  /.  c.  p.  838; 
Phot.  Bibi.  Cod.  260 ),  and  of  these  only  twenty- 
one  have  come  down  to  us.  Eight  of  them  were 
written  for  judicial  purposes  in  civil  cases,  and  in- 
tended to  servo  as  models  for  this  species  of  ora- 
tory ;  all  the  others  are  political  discourses  or  show 
speeches,  intended  to  be  read  by  a  large  public : 
they  are  particularly  characterised  by  the  ethical 
element  on  which  his  political  views  are  based. 
Behides  these  entire  onitions,  we  have  the  titles 
and  fragments  of  twenty-seven  other  orations, 
which  arc  referred  to  under  the  name  of  Isocrates. 
There  albo  exii^t  under  his  name  ten  letters,  which 
were  written  to  friends  on  pi>litical  questions  of  the 
time  ;  one  of  them,  however  ( the  tenth),  is  in  all 
probability  spurious.  A  scientific  manual  of  rhe- 
toric (Wx*^  priTopitcfj)  which  Isocrates  wrote  is 
lost,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  fragments,  so  that 
we  are  unable  to  form  any  definite  idea  of  hit  merits 
in  this  respect. 
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The  orations  of  Isocrates  are  printed  in  tlie 
various  collections  of  the  Oreek  orators.  The  ftrst 
separate  edition  is  that  of  Demetrius  Chalcoeondylas 
(Mihui,  1493,  fol),  which  was  followed  by  oiimer- 
ons  others,  which,  however,  are  mainly  based  upon 
the  edition  of  Aldus  (e.  g.  those  published  at 
Hagenao,  I53S,  8vo. ;  Venice,  1542,  1544,  1549, 
8vo. ;  Basel,  1546,  1550,  1555,  1561,  8vo.).  A 
better  edition  is  that  of  H.  Wolf  (Basel,  15AS, 
8vo.),  and  with  Wolfb  notes  and  emendi^ona, 
Basel,  1570,  foL,  the  text  of  which  was  often  re- 
printed. Some  improvements  were  made  in  the 
edition  of  H.  Stephens  (1593,  fol.,  reprinted  in 
1604,  1642,  1651,  Svo.,  in  London  1615,  8vo, 
and  at  Cambridge  1 686,  8vo.).  The  edition  of  A. 
Auger  (Paris,  1782,  8  vols,  dvo.)  is  not  what  it 
might  have  been,  considering  the  MSS.  he  had  at 
his  disposal.  The  best  modem  editions  ars  those 
of  W.  Lange  (HaUe,  1803,  8vo.),  Ad.  Cotms 
(Paris,  1807,  2  vols.  8vo.),  O.  &  Dobson (London, 
1828,  2  vols.  8vo.,  with  a  Latin  transL,  eopioiis 
notes  and  scholia),  and  Baiter  and  Sanppe  (Zii- 
rich,  1839,  2  vols.  12mo.).  There  are  sJso  many 
good  editions  of  senarate  orations  and  of  select 
orations,  for  which  the  reader  must  be  referred  to 
bibliographical  woiks  (Hoffinann,  iMficom  BMkjfr, 
vol.  iL  p.  615,  &C.)  A  usefbl  In4ie»  OroteUatii  waa 
published  by  Th.  Mitchell,  Oxford,  1827,  Sto. 
(Comp.  Westermann,  Getek,  der  Grieek  BtndU, 
§§  48, 49,  and  Bei/ag§  iv.  pp.  288—298;  Leloim, 
OjmmentaHo  tU  ItoeroUt  Bonn,  1823,  8vo. ;  J.  O. 
Pfund,  de  laocraiii  VUa  et  Seripiu,  Berlin,  1888, 

2.  Of  ApoUonia,  a  disciple  of  Isocrates  of  Athens 
(No.  I),  with  whom  he  hiw  often  been  confounded. 
He  appearv,  however,  to  have  enjoyed  a  considw- 
able  reputation  as  an  ontor,  for  he  is  mentioned 
among  those  who  competed  with  other  oraton  for 
the  prise  which  Artemisia  of  Caria  proposed  in  the 
literary  contest  which  she  instituted  in  honour  of 
her  husband  Maosolus,  in  b.  c.  852.  Soidaa  men- 
tions the  titles  of  five  of  his  orations,  bat  none  of 
them  have  come  down  to  us.  iBpkL  SocraL  zzritt. 
pp.  65, 67  ;  Said.  $.  v.  *I<roMp(iTi|t ;  Eadoc  p.  247 1 
Spalding,  ck/ Qnm/i/!.  iL  15.  $  4.)  Some  critics  1»- 
lieve  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  Wxi^  ^ifropon^ 
which  was  mentioned  above  among  the  works  of 
his  master  and  namesake.  (Westermann,  GmeL 
d.  Grieek  Bemittamk.  §  50,  notes  8  and  4.  §  68| 
note  15.)  [L.  8.] 

ISODAETES  Cl<ro8ei(Ti|t),  fiom  8a(»,  Le.  tlio 
god  who  distributes  his  gifts  equally  to  idl,  oeeon 
as  a  surname  of  Dionysus  Zagreas.  (Plot.  d§  EL 
ap,  De/pk  9.)  [L.  &] 

ISO'DETES  (lirodsnrt),  from  8^  the  god  who 
binds  all  equally,  is  used  as  a  sornttDo  of  Pluto,  to 
exprMs  his  impartiality  (Hesych.  a»  «i),  and  of 
Apollo.     (Bekker,  AmedoL  p.  267.)         [L.  &] 

ISSA  (lirra),  a  daughter  of  Maeaiens  in  Leo- 
bos,  and  the  beloved  of  Apollo,  from  whom  the 
Lesbian  town  of  Issa  is  said  to  have  received  lU 
name.  (Ov.  Met  tL  124 ;  Tseti.  ad  I^feopk  220; 
Steph.  Byi .  «.  o. ;  Strab.  L  p.  60.)  [L  S.] 

ISSO'RIA  (l^oMpfa),  a  samame  of  the  Laeo- 
nian  Artemis,  derived  from  Meant  Issorion,  ob 
which  she  had  a  lanetaary.  (Pooa.  iii  14.  $  2, 28. 
§  3 ;  Hesych.  and  Steph.  Bya.  «.«i;  Phit.  Agm, 
32  ;  Polyaen.  iL  14.)  [L.  &] 

rSTHMIUS  (Itff^et),  L  e.  the  god  woi^ 
ped  on  the  Isthmus  (of  Corinth),  a  sunmao  of 
Poseidon,  in  honoor  of  whom  the  Isthn^i 
were  celebnted.    (Pank  a  9.  §  fi )      [U  &] 
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ISTKR  or  ISTRIJS  Clcrrpos).  1.  A  Greek 
historian,  who  is  sometimes  called  a  native  of  Cj- 
rene,  sometimes  of  Macedonia,  and  sometimes  of 
Paphus,  in  the  island  of  Cyprus.  (Suid.  «.  r.  "la- 
rpos.)  These  contradictory  statements  are  recon- 
ciled by.Siebelis,  in  the  work  cited  b.'Iow,  by  the 
supposition  that  Ister  wns  bom  at  Cyrene,  that 
thence  he  proceeded  with  Callimachus  to  Alexan- 
dria, and  afterwards  lived  for  some  time  at  Paphus, 
which  was  subject  to  the  kings  of  Kgypt  (Comp. 
Plut.  QtMed.  Graec  43,  who  calls  him  an  Alexan- 
drian.) Ister  is  said  to  have  been  at  first  a  slave 
of  Callimachus,  and  afterwards  his  friend,  and  this 
circumstance  determines  the  nge  of  Istnis,  who  ac- 
cordingly lived  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Euergctes, 
i.  e.  between  about  B.  c.  *2oO  and  220.  Polemon, 
who  was  either  his  contemporary  or  lived  very 
shortly  after  him,  wrote  against  Ister. 

Ister  was  the  author  of  a  considerable  number  of 
works,  all  of  which  are  lost,  with  the  exception  of 
some  fragments.  The  moRt  important  among  them 
>%!»,  1.  an  Atthis  ('ATe/v),  of  which  the  sixteenth 
book  is  mentioned  by  Ilarpocration  (a.  r.  rpairc- 
^o<p6iH>s ;  comp.  t.  r.  iwivryKtiK)  This  woric  is 
often  referred  to  under  different  titles,  such  as 
ATTUcd  (Athen.  iii.  p.  74,  xiii.  p.  557  ;  Plut.  /%<•«. 
33)  rd  rris  ffvvayorfrii^  'AttikoI  (rvraytayed, 
avvarywyi^,  "Atoicto,  and  others.  2.  A«  *Air6\\uv<u 
iwKpavtlai,  in  which  he  treated  of  a  variety  of  re- 
ligious rites.  (Plut  die  Mum.  14  ;  llarpocrat  s.v, 
tftapfuucSs  ;  Phot.  Lcjr.  s.  v.  Tpirriay.)  3.  XlroA.*- 
/uatf.  Some  consider  this  work  on  the  Egyptian 
town  of  Ptolemais  to  have  been  in  verse,  but  no- 
thing certain  can  be  said  about  it.  (Athen.  x.  p. 
478.)  4.  AiyvTrrluy  dwouclaiy  or  the  colonies  of 
the  Egyptians.  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  p.  322 ; 
Constantin.  Porphyr.  de  Themat.  i.  p.  13.)  5. 
*Ap7oAuca,  or  a  liistory  of  Argos.  (Athen.  xiv.  p. 
650  ;  Steph.  Byz.  «.  r.  *Airfo.)  6.  HAioiceL  (Steph. 
Byi .  s.  r.  ^vTuov  ;  SchoL  in  Platon.  p.  380,  cd. 
Ik-kker  ;  ml  Piml.  OL  vi.  55,  vil  146.)  7.  2uv- 
076*71)  Tuy  KpfiTtKvi'  ^viTiuv.  (Euseb.  Praep. 
Kvami.  iv.  16  ;  Porphyr.  de  Ahutin,  iL  56.)  8. 
T\(pl  iZi6ritros  ddXo/v.  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  iii.  p. 
447.)  9.  MtKowoioL  (Suid.  «.  v.  i^inivis;  SchoL 
ad  AristojA.  Xub.  967  ;  Anonj-m.  Vit.  Sopkocl.) 
10.  'Tiroan^ttara  or  commentaries.  (Plut,  QuaegL 
(wraee.  43.)  11.  'ATTUcai  Acfcts.  (Eustath.  ad 
Odtfsa.  p.  1 627  ;  Suid,  ».  r.  iya>6v  ;  Phavorin.  a.  ©. 
dpufi6s  ;  Ilesvch.  $.  r.  ci/ixoAAcu  ;  Schol.  Vonet.  ad 
Iliad,  K.  439.) 

2.  A  Greek  grammarian  of  Cilatis,  on  the  Eux- 
ine,  is  mentioned  only  by  Stephanus  Byzantinus 
{$.  V.  KoAartf),  as  the  author  of  a  beautiful 
work,  irtpi  rpaycp^la^^  and  it  is  not  impossible 
tiiat  the  anonymous  author  of  the  life  of  Suphocles 
ni:iv  refer  to  him,  and  not  to  the  author  of  the 
Atthis.  The  fragments  of  the  works  of  the  hitter 
are  collected  by  Siebelis,  Fragm.  Phanodcmi^  De- 
mon.^ Clitodcmi^  et  Istri^  Lips.  1812,  8vo.,  and  by 
C.  and  Th.  Muller,  Fragmeuta  Jlistor.  Grace,  p. 
418,  &c.  [li.  S.] 

ISTOM  A'CHUS  f  I<rr^Maxo»),  the  author  of  a 
work  entitled  'lirrroKparovs  aJptais,  that  is,  the 
school  of  Hippocrates,  in  which  he  stated  that 
Hippocrates  was  bom  01.  80.  1.  (Soranus,  rit. 
I/iftpocr.)  [L.  S.] 

ITA'LICUS,  one  of  the  two  kings  of  the  Sue- 
vians  who  in  a.  d.  70  joined  the  party  of  Vespa- 
9ian  and  fougiit  against  the  Vitellians  at  Bedria- 
r.:im  in  Cisalpine  GuuL  (Tac.  //urf.  iii.  5,  21.)   He 
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was  probably  a  son  of  the  Itelicnt  meBtioned  by 
the  same  historian  (Ann,  xu  16)  a.  D.  47«  iHio 
was  invited  to  the  chieftancy  of  the  C3ieniMua» 
and  afterwards  for  hit  tyranny  and  intempenuiee 
expelled  by  them.  In  most  editions  of  Ticitos 
the  name  is  Italoa,  and,  whether  this  or  Italiciu 
be  the  tme  reading,  hit  Teutonic  appelbukm  it 
probably  superseded  by  an  agnomen  derived  htm 
his  education  at  Rome  while  detained  thov  at  aa 
hostage.     [Flaviur,  p.  174.]     [W.B,D.] 

ITA'LICUS  SI'LIUS.    [Silids.] 

I'TALUS  ClToAosY,  an  ancient  king  of  tlie  Pe- 
la^^iant,  Siculiaat,  or  Oenotriant,  from  whom  Italy 
was  believed  to  have  derived  ita  name.  (Thvc 
vi.  2;  Dionys.  i.  35.)  Hyginoa  (Fab,  127) 
calls  him  a  son  of  Telegonus  W  Penelope.  By 
Electra,  the  daughter  of  Latinut,  he  it  said  to  liavt 
become  the  father  of  Remus,  the  founder  of  Rome, 
and  by  Lucania,  the  father  of  the  heroine  Ron^ 
to  whom  is  likewise  ascribed  the  foondation  of 
Rome.  (Dionys.  i.  72 ;  Plut.  HomuL  2 ;  comp. 
Serv.  ad  Aen.  i.  6,  viii.  328 ;  Arittot.  PaUi,  viL 
10.)  [L.  &] 

ITHACUS  ("Iftucof),  a  ton  of  Pterelana,  a 
hero  from  whom  Ithaca  waa  believed  to  have  de- 
rived its  name.  (Horn.  IkL  xviL  207  ;  Eattath. 
ad  Horn.  pp.  307,  1815  ;  Hetych.  «.  «.)  Odyiam^ 
king  of  Ithaca,  is  sometimes  simply  cdled  Ithacnt* 
or  the  Ithacan.  (Ov.  £^.  ex  Pont.  L  91, 33 ;  Viif. 
Aen.  ii.  104.)  [L.  &] 

ITIIAMITRES.     [Artaynito.] 

ITHOMATAS  (10«/<arar),  asomame  of  Zeoa 
derived  from  the  Messenian  hill  of  Ithome,  when 
the  god  had  a  sanctuary,  and  where  an  ammal 
festival,  the  Ithomaca,  was  celebrated  in  his  honour. 
(Pans.  iv.  33.  §  2,  &c)  [L.  S.] 

ITHCME  ('I0OJM1}),  a  nymph  from  whom  the 
Messenian  hill  of  Ithome  derived  its  name.  Afr 
cording  to  a  Messenian  tradition,  Ithocoe  and 
Neda,  from  whom  a  small  river  of  the  coontrj  de- 
rived its  name,  were  said  to  have  nuned  Zeoa,  and 
to  have  bathed  the  infimt  god  in  the  well  Clepay- 
dnu     (Paus.  iv.  33.  §  2.)  [L.  S.] 

ITO'NIA,  ITO'NIAS,  or  ITO'NIS  (*lTw»«a, 
*lrmvi6is^  or  'Iron^fr),  a  surname  of  Athena,  derived 
from  the  town  of  I  ton,  in  the  south  of  Phthiotiii 
(Pans.  i.  13.  §  2  ;  Plut.  Pyrrh.  26  ;  Polyb.  iv.  25; 
Strab.  ix.  p.  435;  Steph.  Bys.  «.r.;  SchoL  ml  j4^a0o& 
Rhod.  i.  551,  (ui  Qdlim.  Hymn,  in  Cer.  75.)  The 
goddess  there  had  a  celebrated  tanctnaiy  and  fe» 
ti>*als,  and  is  hence  also  called  ineola  lUmL  (CataU. 
Epiihai.  P.  et  Th.  228.)  From  Itnn  her  wonhip 
spread  into  Boeotia  and  the  country  aboat  lake 
Copais,  where  the  Pamboeotia  waa  celebrated,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  temple  and  grove  of  Athena. 
(Pnus.  ix.  34.  §  1  ;  iii.  9,  in  fin. ;  Plat  AmaL 
Narr.  4.)  According  to  another  tradition,  Athena 
received  the  surname  of  Itonia  from  Itonna,  a  kinf 
or  priest  (Paua.  ix.  34.  §  1  ;  SchoL  ad  ApoUm, 
HhcLinX,)  [L.&] 

ITO'NUS  ("iTwvof).  1.  A  son  of  AmphietyoB. 
and  husband  of  the  nymph  Melanippe,  by  wham 
he  became  the  Either  of  Boeotns  and  ChroBUL 
(Paus.  ix.  1.  §  1,  34.  §  1,  v.  1.  §  2.) 

2.  A  son  of  Boeotus,  and  fieither  of  HippaldnaiL 
Electr}'on,  Archilochus,  and  Alegenor.  (Dio^  iv; 
67.)  [L.  a] 

ITU'RIUS,  a  client  of  Junta  Sihuia  [Silaka], 
whom,  with  a  fellow-client  [Calvisiub,  p.  586], 
she  employed  to  accuse  the  empreit  Agripnm  ff 
majcstas,   a.  d.  56,  and  who,  on  th*  fiuran  il 
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ibrir  charge,  was  banished  with  his  patroneia. 
After  Agrippina^s  murder,  Iturius  was  recalled 
horn  exile  by  Nero.   (Tac  Atm,  xiil  19,  21,  22, 

xiT.  12.)  [w.  a  D.l 

ITYS.     [TKREua] 

JUBA  I.  CU€as)y  king  of  Numidia,  wa«  «on 
of  Hiempsal,  who  was  re-^ttablished  on  the  throne 
bT  Pompey.    [IIismpsal,  No.  2.]    (Dion  Cats, 
xli.  41 ;  Suet  Cass,  71.)     We  hear  little  of  him 
during  his  fiiither*s  lifetime,  but  Cicero  incidentally 
menticms  him  in  one  of  his  orations  as  early  as 
B.  G.  63  {D»  Leg.  Agrar.  Or.  ii.  22),  and  in  the 
fdlowing  year  we  find  him  at  Rome,  whither  he 
had  probably  been  sent  by  his  &ther,  to  support 
their  cause  against  a  Numidian  named  Masintha, 
on  which  occasion  a  violent  altercation  took  place 
between  him  and  Caesar,  then  praetor.    (Suet. 
CbM.  71.)    On  the  death  of  Hiempsal,  Juba  soo* 
ceeded  to  all  the  power  and  privileges  enjoyed  by 
hia  father,  whose  authority  appears  to  haTe  ex- 
tended not  only  over  all  Numidia  but  over  many 
of  the  Gaetnlian  tribes  of  the  interior  (Hirt  B, 
A/r,  56),  a  circumstance  which  probably  gave  rise 
to  the  absurd  exaggeration  of  Lucan,  who  repre- 
sents him  (iv.  670)  as  ruling  over  the  whole  of 
Africa,  from  the  pillars  of  Hercules  to  the  temple 
of  Ammon.    On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civU  war 
between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  Juba  espoused  the 
caose  of  the  hitter,  a  course  to  which  he  was  im- 
pelled both  by  his  hereditary  attachment  to  PompMST 
nimself^  conhrmed  probably  by  the  dispute  with 
Caesar  already  adverted  to,  and  by  personal  en- 
mity to  Curio,  who  in  the  year  of  his  tribuneship 
(b.  c.  50)  had  proposed  a  law  for  reducing  the 
kingdom  of  Juba  to  the  condition  of  a  Roman  pro- 
vince.    Hence,  when  Curio  landed  in  Afirica  (b.  a 
49)  with  an  army  of  only  two  legions,  the  kinff 
was  prompted  by  private  revenge,  as  well  as  general 
policy,  to  hasten  to  the  support  of  P.  Attius  Varus, 
the  Pompeian  general  in  Africa.    Defurc,  however, 
Juba  could  arrive  to  his  succour.  Varus  had  sntiflered 
a  considerable  defeat,  and  with  difficulty  maintained 
his  ground  under  the  walls  of  Utica.     On  the  first 
news  of  the  kiug^s  approach,  at  the  head  of  a  nu- 
merous army.  Curio  retreated  to  a  strong  position 
on  the  sea-coast,  called  the  Costra  Cornelia,  but  in 
order  to  draw  him  away  from  thence,  Juba  caused 
a  report  to  be  spread  that  he  himselif  had  retired 
into  the  interior,  and  had  only  detached  a  small 
force  under  Saburra  to  the  relief  of  Utica.     Curio 
fell  easily  into  the  snare,  attacked  the  advanced 
guard  of  the  Numidians  at  the  river  Bagradas,  and 
drove  it  before  him;  nor  did  ho  discover  his  mistake 
until  his  litile  army  was  entirely  surrounded  and 
overwhelmed  by  the  countless  swarms  of  the  Nu- 
midian cavalry.     Curio  himself  fell  in  the  action, 
with  almost  all  his  infantry :  a  few  cohorts  of  ca- 
valry, which  had  made  their  escape  to  the  camp 
near  Utica,  and  surrendered  to  Varus  at  discretion, 
were  put  to  the  sword  in  cold  blood  by  Juba,  in 
spite   of  the   opposition   of  the    Roman   general. 
(Cacs.  B,  a  ii.  23—44  ;  Dion  Cass.  xli.  41,  42  ; 
Appian,  B,  C.  ii.  44— 4<» ;  Lucan,  iv.  581—824 ; 
Liv.  KpU,  ex.;  Oros.  vi.   15;  Flor.  iv.  2.)     For 
these  MTvices,  Juba  was  rewarded  by  the  senate  of 
tlie  I'ompcian  party  with  the  title  of  king,  and 
other  honours;  while  Caesar  and  the   senate  at 
Koine   proclaimed  him  a  public  enemy.     (Dion 
Cass.  xli.  42  ;  l^ucan,  v.  56.)     He  continued  in 
undisturbed  possession  of  his  kingdom  until  the 
be|{iuning  of  the  year  B.  c.  40,  when  Caesar  in 
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person  landed  in  Afnca»  where  Scipio,  Cato,  and 
the  remaining  leaders  of  the  Pompeian  party,  wen 
now  assembled.  Jnba  was  advancing  in  peraoo,  at 
the  head  of  a  large  vmy,  to  tho  sapport  of  Sc^lo, 
when  he  received  inteDigence  that  hii  own  do- 
minions had  been  invaded  from  another  quarter  l^ 
Boochna,  king  of  Mauritania,  and  the  Roman  ge- 
neral P.  Sitina,  who  had  obtained  considerable  nio- 
cessei,  and  even  made  themselves  Wsten  of  the 
important  city  of  Cirta.  Herenpon  he  returned 
with  hb  army,  to  oppose  this  new  enemy,  content- 
ing himself  with  sending  thirty  dephants  to  the 
assistance  of  Sdpio.  Of  his  operations  uainst 
Sitius  we  know  nothing,  hot  it  was  not  long  before 
the  nxgent  request  of  the  Roman  commander  re- 
called him  to  hif  support ;  and  leaving  his  genend 
Saburra  to  make  heaa  against  Bocchus  and  Sitiui, 
he  himself  joined  Scipio  in  his  ewnp  near  Udta, 
with  three  legions  of^  regnUur  infimtry,  800  w^- 
armed  cavalry,  and  thirty  dephants,  betides  a 
countless  swarm  of  Imht-armed  infimtry  and  Nu- 
midian hone.  Yet  his  did  not,  alter  all,  render 
any  very  important  services  to  the  caoie  of  hit 
allies.  A  combat  of  cavalry  took  place  soon  alter 
his  arrival,  in  which,  notwithstanding  their  superior 
numbers,  the  Numidians  were  defeated,  and  Juba 
himself,  as  well  as  Labienna,  narrowly  escaped 
fiUling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Meanvnile 
he  gave  the  greatest  offence  to  tiie  Romaui  with 
wh<mi  he  was  aaaociated,  hj  hia  haughty  and  ar- 
rogant bearing  towards  tlieir  officers,  and  even 
towards  Scipio  himself  The  Gaetnlians  also 
quitted  his  standard  in  great  numbers,  being 
attracted  to  Caesar  by  his  rebtionship  to  Ma- 
rius,  whose  name  still  exercised  a  powerful  in- 
fluence over  them.  In  the  final  action  at  Tliapsua, 
the  elephants,  on  which  both  Scipio  and  Jnba  in 

Ct  measure  relied,  having  bom  once  put  to 
^  iti  the  Numidians  offered  but  little  reeittance, 
and  their  camp  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy 
almost  without  a  struggle.  Juba  hhoaelf  fled  final 
the  field  of  battle  to  the  strong  dty  of  Zsma,  where 
he  had  deposited  his  wives  and  children,  as  wdl  aa 
his  treasures  and  militanr  stores,  and  hi  which  he 
had  prepared  all  things  roradesperate  defence ;  but 
the  inhabitmits,  having  already  received  tidings  of 
Caesar'k  victory,  shut  the  gates  against  bin.  He 
now  wandered  about  for  some  time,  until  at  length, 
baring  learnt  that  his  Heutenant  Saburra  had  been 
utteriy  defeated  by  P.  Sitiua,  and  that  Cato  had 
perished  by  his  own  hand  at  UUca,  he  abandoned 
all  hopes  of  safety,  and  put  an  end  to  his  own  life, 
having  previously,  it  is  said,  dispatched  the  Roman 
general  Petreius,  who  had  been  the  companion  of 
his  flight.  (Hirt  B,  A/r,  25,  48,  52, 55—^7,  6fi, 
74,  80—86,  91—94  ;  Dion  Case.  xUL  56—58, 
xUil  2—9 ;  Appian,  B,  C.  '±  95—97, 100 ;  PluL 
Can.  52, 53 ;  Liv.  BpU.  cxiii.  cxiv. ;  Oroo,  vL  ]6 ; 
Flor.  iv.  2 ;  Eutrop.  vL  28;  Soet.  Cbcf.  S5.)  There 
M  nothing  in  any  of  the  accounts  ttanamitted  to  ua 
of  Juba  which  would  lead  us  to  tank  him  above  the 
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ordinary  level  of  barbariani ;  but  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  these  accounts  are  derired  from  his 
enemies :  had  the  fiarty  of  Pompey  triumphed,  we 
should  perhaps  have  been  led  to  form  a  more  fa- 
Tourablo  estimate  of  the  Numidian  king.  The  coins 
of  Juba  are  numerous  ;  they  all  bear  his  head  on 
the  obverse,  and  are  accommodated  to  the  same 
standard  of  weight  with  the  Roman  denarius :  one 
of  them  is  figured  on  the  preceding  page.  [E.  H.B.] 
JUBA  II.  ('I66as)y  king  of  Mauritania,  son  of 
the  preceding.  He  was  a  mere  child  at  the  time 
of  his  father's  death  (b.c.  46),  after  which  event 
he  was  carried  a  prisoner  to  Rome  by  Caesar,  and 
compelled  to  grace  the  conqueror's  triumph.  (Ap- 
pian,  B.  C  ii.  101  ;  Plut.  Cues,  55.)  In  other 
respects  he  appears  to  have  been  well  treated.  He 
was  brought  up  in  Italy,  where  he  received  an  ex- 
cellent education,  and  applied  himself  with  such 
diligence  to  study,  that  ho  turned  out  one  of  the 
most  learned  men  of  his  day.  As  he  rose  to  nmu- 
hood  he  obtained  a  high  place  in  the  favour  of 
Octaviau,  whom  he  accompanied  in  his  expedition 
to  the  East ;  nor  did  he  fail  to  reap  the  fruits  of 
this  favour,  in  the  general  settlement  of  the  afiairs 
of  the  empire,  after  the  death  of  Antony  (b.  c. 
30).  On  that  occasion  Octavian  restored  his  young 
friend  to  the  possession  of  his  paU'mal  kingdom  of 
Numidia,  at  the  same  time  that  he  gave  him  in 
nuirriage  Cleopatra,  otherwise  called  Selene,  the 
daughter  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra.  (Dion  Cass, 
li.  15  ;  Plut  Ant.  87  ;  Strab.  xvii.  p.  828.)  At  a 
subsequent  period  (b.  c.  25)  Augustus  gave  him 
the  two  provinces  of  Mauritania  (afterwards  called 
Tingitana  and  (!7aesariensift),  which  had  formed  the 
kingdoms  of  Bucchus  and  Bogud,  in  exchange  for 
Numidia,  which  was  reduced  to  a  Roman  pro- 
Some  of  the  Gaetulian  tribes  were  at  the 
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same  time  subjected  to  his  sway  ;  and  almost  the 
only  event  of  his  long  reign  that  we  find  recorded 
is  an  insurrection  of  these  tribes,  which  assumed  so 
formidable  an  aspect,  that  Juba  was  unable  to  re 
press  it  by  his  own  efforts ;  and  even  the  Roman 
general  Cornelius  Cossus,  whom  he  called  in  to  his 
assistance,  did  not  succeed  in  reducing  them  until 
after  a  lung  protracted  stniggle,  by  which  ho  earned 
the  honorary  appellation  of  Guetulicus.  (Dion 
Oiss.  liii.  '2f),  Iv.  28 ;  comp.  Stmb.  xvii.  pp.  828, 
831.)  The  exact  period  of  his  death  is  nowhere 
mentioned,  but  Strabo  more  than  once  speaks  of 
him  as  ItUrfy  dead  (xvii.  pp.  8  J8,  829,  840)  at  the 
time  that  he  imiiself  was  writing  ;  and  this  state- 
ment, coupled  with  the  evidence  of  one  of  his  coins, 
which  bears  the  date  of  the  48th  year  of  his  reign, 
rondcrs  it  probable  that  we  may  assign  his  death 
to  A.  D.  18  or  19  at  latest.  (See  Eckhel,  vol.  iv.  p. 
157  ;  Clinton,  F.JI.  vol.iil  p.  203.) 

The  tranquil  reign  of  Julia  appears  to  have  af- 
forded but  few  materials  fur  history  ;  but  it  is 
evident  that  his  kingdom  rose  to  a  pitch  of  power 
and  prosperity  under  his  rule  far  exceeding  what  it 
had  before  attxiined,  and  he  endeavoured  to  intro- 
duce as  far  as  possible  the  elements  of  Greek  and 
UoMian  civilisation  among  his  barbiiriaii  subjects. 
Among  other  things,  he  converted  a  town  oUled 
lol  into  a  handsome  city,  with  an  excellent  port, 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Caesareia,  and  which 
t'ontiuued  from  thenceforth  the  capital  of  Mauri- 
tania. (Strab.  xvii.  p.  831  ;  Eutrop.  viL  10.)  So 
grrat  was  the  reverence  entertained  for  him  by  his 
own  subjects,  that  they  even  paid  him  divine  ho- 
nours after  his  death  (Loctant.  Jc  FaU.  Reliy,  i. 
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1 1 ;  Minuciut  Felix,  23),  nor  are  there  wuiting 
proofs  of  the  consideration  which  he  enjoyed  dnriflg 
his  lifetime  in  foreign  countries  also.  Thai  we 
find  him  obtaining  the  honorary  title  of  dunniTir 
of  the  wealthy  city  of  Gades  (ATieniu,  dt  Om 
Mnrit,  v.  275),  and  apparently  at  New  Caithagi 
also  {Altm.  de  VAead,  dea  Jnaar,  toI.  zzzriii.  p. 
104)  ;  and  Pausanias  mentioni  a  statue  erected  te 
his  memory  at  Athens  itsel£  (Paoa.  i  ]7.  §  2L) 
But  it  is  to  his  literary  woriu  that  Juba  is  indebted 
for  his  chief  reputation.  He  appean  to  have  re- 
tained on  the  throne  the  habits  of  stndy  which  he 
had  acquired  in  early  life ;  and  in  the  nnmber  and 
variety  of  his  writings  he  might  vie  with  mny 
professed  grammarians.  His  works  are  oontinnally 
cited  by  Pliny  {H,  N,  v.  viii.  x.  xiL  xiii.  fte.  pas- 
sim), who  regards  his  authority  with  the  utmesl 
deference.  Plutarch  {Sort,  9)  calls  him  J  w6»TWf 
ItrropunaTaros  fiaaiXitw^  Athenaeus  (iiL  p.  8S,  K) 
dirf^p  wo\vfiaBl<rraTos  ;  and  Avienus  (de  Ora  M*' 
fit,  V.  279)  has  described  him  as 

Octaviano  principi  acceptissimos 
£t  literarum  semper  in  studio  Juba. 

He  appears  indeed  to  have  Uboored  in  almost  eveiy 
branch  of  Uterature ;  some  of  his  works  being 
purely  grammatical  or  antiquarian,  while  otbcn 
comprise  a  wide  field  of  history,  geognphy,  natanl 
history,  and  the  fine  arts.  The  most  important 
among  those  of  which  the  names  have  been  trans- 
mitted to  us  are  the  following: — 1.  A  history  of 
Africa  {AiivKO,  Plut.  ParaUeL  Minor.  23  ;  w^ 
Ai66ns  ffvyypifjLfMTo,  Athen.  iiL  p.  83,  iL),  in 
which  he  had  made  use  of  the  Punic  anthorities 
accessible  to  him,  a  circumstance  which  must  have 
rendered  it  especially  valuable.  It  is  evident,  how- 
ever, from  some  of  the  passages  cited  from  it,  that 
he  had  mixed  these  up  with  fables  of  Greek  origin. 
(Plut.  Sert,  9  )  It  is  probably  from  this  worit  UmK 
most  of  the  information  quoted  from  his  antherity 
concerning  the  natural  history  of  limis,  elephantSi 
&c.  is  derived,  though  the  title  of  the  book  is  not 
mentioned  (Plin.  //.  N,  viii.  4,  5,  IS,  &c;  Aelian, 
Iliift.  Aniin,  vii.  23,  ix.  58  ;  Plut  ds  SolerL  Amm, 
)).  972,  a. ;  Philostr.  ViL  ApoUon.  il  13,  p.  62,  ed. 
Olear.),  and  it  was  doubtleu  here  also  that  he  gave 
that  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Nile,  derived,  as 
we  are  expressly  told,  from  Pimic  sources,  which  is 
cited  by  Pliny  and  other  authors.  (Plin.  v.  10; 
Amm.  Marc.  xxiL  15 ;  Solin.  35.)  It  may  iih 
deed  be  regarded  as  Pliny^s  chief  authority  kt 
the  geographical  account  of  Africa  contained  intha 
fiflh  book  of  his  Natural  History.  The  thiid  book 
of  this  work  is  quoted  by  Plutarch  (ParatUL  Le.^ 

2.  Tltpl  *A<nrvpUtf^  in  two  books,  in  which  be 
followed  the  authority  of  Berosus.  (Tatian,  Orel 
adv,  Graec,  58  ;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i,  pw  329  ) 

3.  A  history  of  Arabia,  which  he  addressed  ta 
C.  Caesar  (the  grandson  of  Augustus)  when  that 
prince  was  about  to  proceed  on  his  expedition  ta 
the  East,  a.  c.  1.  It  appears  to  have  contained  a 
general  description  of  the  country,  and  all  that  wm 
then  known  concerning  its  geography,  natural  pnh 
ductions,  &c.  It  is  cited  by  PHny  as  the  msit 
trustworthy  account  of  those  regions  whick  wm 
known  to  him  (//.  X.  vi.  26,  28,  30,  xii.  31.). 

4.  Pw/icu«n)  {oTop^  cited  n>pcatedly  by  Stenhann 
of  Byxantium  (s.  vr.  'ASoptyuf^s,  *Airr£ei,  Ac.).  Na- 
merous  statements  quoted  by  Plutarch,  from  Joha. 
without  mentioning  any  particubrwork,  bntxdatiig 
to  the  early  history  and  antiquities  of  Rodm^  or 
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tridnitly  deriTcd  from  this  treatite.  (Plut.  liomul, 
14,  15,  17,  Num,  7,  13,  Quaaii.  Rom,  p.  269, 278, 
282,  285  ;  see  also  Athen.  iii.  p.  98,  b.  tI.  p. 
229,  c.)  From  some  of  these  passa^s,  it  appears 
tliat  Juba  displayed  the  same  tendency  as  many 
Greek  writers  to  assign  a  Greek  origin  to  all  the 
Roman  institutions.  This  work  is  styled  in  one 
paaeage  'Pw/mimci}  dpxaioKoyla  (Steph.  Byz.  «.v. 
KfMorria)^  bat  it  is  evident,  from  the  mention  of 
Nnmantia,  as  well  as  that  of  events  which  occurred 
in  the  second  Punic  war,  and  even  as  late  as  the 
tune  of  Sulla  (Plut.  Comp.  Marc  et  Pelop.  1, 
Smlloy  16),  that  it  did  not  relate  exclusively  to  the 
mrij  periods  of  Rome,  and  was  probably  a  general 
biatory. 

5.  *Ofiot6Trir§s^  apparently  a  comparison  between 
tke  manners  and  customs  of  the  Romans  and  those 
of  the  Greeks,  or  of  synonymous  terms  in  the  two 
languages.     (Athenae.  iv.  p.  170,  e.) 

6.  S§arpiKij  iirropta,  (Athen.  iv.  p.  175,  d. ; 
Phot.  BibL  p.  1 04,  b.  ed.  Bekker ;  Hesych.  «.  o. 
sAwvclo.)  This  seems  to  have  been  a  general 
treatise  on  all  matters  connected  with  the  stage,  of 
which  the  fourth  book  related  to  musical  instru- 
ments in  particular.  It  was  a  voluminous  work, 
aa  the  seventeenth  book  is  mentioned  by  Photiut 
(Le.y  The  statements  cited  by  Athenaeus  (iv.  p. 
177,  a.  182,  a.  183,  e.  xiv.  p.  660)  are  evidently 
taken  from  this  work. 

7.  TLtfH  ypa^iK^s^  or  irtpX  fuypdpuv.  (Phot. 
BibL  p.  103,  a. ;  Harpocrat.  t.  vv.  Uap^aios  and 
T^oKiyvnoi.)  It  is  not  clear  whether  these  two 
titles  indicate  the  same  work  or  not ;  but  it  seems 
wobable  that  it  was  a  general  history  of  paintmg, 
mrluding  the  lives  of  the  most  eminent  painters. 
The  eighth  book  is  cited  by  Harpocration  (s.  v.  Ua^ 
AiUriof). 

8.  9.  Two  little  treatises  of  a  botanical  or  me- 
dical nature ;  the  one  concerning  the  plant  Eu- 
phorbia, which  grew  on  Mount  Atlas,  where  Juba 
waa  the  first  to  discover  it,  and  to  which  he  attri- 
buted many  valuable  medical  qualities  (Plin. 
//.  N.  V.  1,  XXV.  38)  ;  the  other,  ittpX  Swoy^  con- 
cerning the  juice  of  the  poppy,  or  opium,  is  cited 
by  GaJen.     (0pp.  vol.  ii.  p.  297.) 

10.  Utpl  tpBopds  Ac^^wf,  a  grammatical  work, 
of  which  the  second  book  is  cited  by  Photius  in 
his  Lexicon,  and  by  Suidas  («.  v.  2K0ft€pi(rai), 

Lastly,  an  epigram  by  Juba  upon  a  bad  actor,  of 
the  name  of  Leon  tens,  is  preserved  to  us  by  Athe- 
naeus (viii.  p.  343).  It  is  not  calculated  to  give  us 
a  high  opinion  of  the  poetical  powers  of  the  royal 
grmnmanan. 

His  exalted  station  did  not  preserve  Juba  from 
the  censure  of  his  rivals  among  men  of  letters,  and 
we  learn  from  Suidas  («.  v.  ^USas)  that  his  con- 
temporary Didymus,  the  celebrated  grammarian, 
attacked  him  in  many  of  his  writings.  Besides  the 
passages  above  cited,  many  others  will  be  found 
Mattered  throus^h  the  works  of  the  later  Greek 
and  Latin  authors,  and  the  lexicographers,  in  which 
the  writings  of  Juba  are  quoted,  but  mostly  without 
any  indication  of  the  particuhir  work  referred  to. 
An  elaborate  account  of  his  life  and  writings,  by 
the  Abbe  Sevin,  will  be  found  in  the  Manoires  de 
rAcadimie  des  Ingcriptions^  vol.  iv.  p.  457,  &c 
(See  also  Vossius,  de  Historicu  Graecig^  p.  219,  ed. 
Westermann  ;  Clinton.  F.  H.  vol.  iii.  p.  201,  551 ; 
Wemsdorfi^  Ettcumu  /.  ad  Avienum^  in  the  fifth 
voL  of  his  PoHae  Latini  MmoreSf  part  iii  n. 
Ul») 
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Juba  is  supposed  to  have  left  two  children  by 
his  wife  CleopaUa,  of  whom  his  son  Ptolemy  suc- 
ceeded him  upon  the  throne,  while  hit  daughter 
DrusiUa  married  Antonius  Felix,  governor  of  Jo- 
daea.  There  it,  however,  much  reason  to  doubt 
whether  the  latter  statement  is  correct.  [Dru- 
8ILLA.]  According  to  Josephus  {Ant  xvii.  1 3.  § 
4),  he  was  married  a  second  time  after  the  death  of 
Cleopatra  to  Glaphyra,  daughter  of  Arehelant,  king 
of  Cappadocia,  and  widow  of  Alexander,  the  ton  of 
Herod  the  Great,  but  it  teems  probable  that  this  it 
a  mittake.  (See  Bayle,  Dktkmn,  Hiitoriime^  vol. 
vii.  p.  90,  8vo.  edit)  The  ttatement  with  which 
Josephut  followt  it,  that  Gk^ihyra  torvived  her 
husband,  and  returned  after  hit  death  to  the  court 
of  her  father,  it  certainly  erroneout,  for  Archelaut 
died  in  ▲.  d.  17,  when  Juba  wat  ttill  living.  A 
coin  of  Juba,  having  hit  head  on  one  tide  and  that 
of  hit  wife  Geopatra  on  the  other,  it  given  under 
Clbopatra  (VoL  I.  p.  802J.  [E.  H.  a] 


COIN  OP  JUBA  O. 

JUBE'LLIUS  DE'CIUa  [Dwaua.] 
JUBE'LLIUS  TAU'REA.  [Taurba.] 
JUDACrLIUS,  a  naUve  of  Asculum  in  Ii- 
cenum,  was  one  of  the  chief  generals  of  the  alllM 
in  the  Social  War,  &  a  90.  He  first  commanded 
in  Apolia  where  he  wat  very  tnceettful :  Cuntimn 
and  Venutia,  with  many  other  townt,  opened  their 

gates  to  him,  and  tome  which  refuted  to  obey  him 
e  took  by  ttorm  ;  the  Roman  noblet  who  were 
made  pritonert  he  pat  to  death,  and  the  common 
people  and  tlavet  he  enrolled  among  hit  troopa.  In 
conjunction  with  T.  Afraniot  (alto  called  Lafrenint) 
and  P.  Ventidiut,  Judaciliut  defeated  On.  Pompeina 
Stiabo  ;  but  when  the  latter  had  in  hit  torn  gained 
a  victory  over  Afraniut  and  laid  tiege  to  Pioenmn, 
Judaciliut,  anxious  to  save  his  native  town,  cnt  his 
way  through  the  enemy*s  lines,  and  threw  himtelf 
into  the  city  with  eight  cohortt.  Finding,  however, 
that  it  could  not  possibly  hold  out  much  longer,  and 
resolved  not  to  survive  its  fidl,  he  first  put  to  death 
all  his  enemies,  and  then  erected  afunertl  pyre  within 
theprecincti  of  the  chief  temple  in  the  city,  where  he 
banquetted  with  hit  friendt,  and,afier taking  poiton, 
he  laid  himtelf  down  on  the  pile,  and  commanded 
hit  friendt  to  tet  it  on  fire.  (Appian,  B.  CI  L  40, 
42,  47^  48  ;  Grot.  t.  1&) 

JUDAS  (*IoiJ8af),  a  Greek  hittorian  and  theo- 
logian, who  teemt  to  have  lived  about  the  time  of 
Alexander  Severut,  and  wrote  a  chronological  work 
(XP<>*^po^)  from  the  eariiett  timet  down  to  the 
tenth  year  of  the  emperor  Alexander  Severut,  and 
dissertations  on  the  Septuagint,  bat  both  works  are 
lost.  (Euseb.  Hitt,  EeeL  vL  7  ;  Niceph.  iv.  34  ; 
Hieronym.  Caial.  Script,  lUuttr.  52.)  [L.  &] 

JUDEX,  T.  VETTIUS,  a  name  occarring  on 
coins,  a  specimen  of  which  is  given  below,  hot  it  it 
impottible  to  determine  who  Uiit  person  iL  Soma 
modem  writen  have  maintained  that,  in  all  thoee 
passages  in  which  mention  is  made  <^  the  Lb  Vettiut 
who  gave  information  retpecting  the  contpinicy  of 
Catiline,  with  the  tomame  /adar,  that  we  mifiht 
to  read  Jmdmi  bat  thii  opiBNii  hardly  Mtdf  » 
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futalinn,  u  it  ii  clear  that  be  vat  called  lailtx  from 
giving  infoiTiMlinn  (im/inniu)  n'ipectinR  the  cnii- 
•pincy.  (Camp.  Cit  ad  All.  ii.  24,— ri((ua  We, 
illr  nailer  ixiltjf.)  Il  would  Bppnir,  from  lbs  ubverao 
of  ths  coin,  that  Ibii  T.  Veltiiu  Judex  bod  na 
Kgnomen  Sibiaui.     (Eckhel,  r.  p.  33G.) 


i«  (be  Orrck 
10  in  thf  fe 
and  the  aCtoel  whi 
was  called  Tkn  Jnyarius.  (Augiul.  dt  Cir.  Dei',  W. 
B,ll,Ti.9;  F«lu^p.  i04,  ed.MllIler.)  [L.  S.] 
JUOURTHA  ClDi^oiipSoi  or  'iiyi^i).  king 
of  Niimidia,  wa«  a  gmudKin  nf  MatiiiiKua,  being  u 
»n  of  hi>  joungeit  un,  Miulanabal ;  but  on  ac- 
Goant  of  bii  illrgitiDinte  binb,  bi>  mother  bt-ing 
only  a  concubine,  he  wat  neglctied  by  hi»  granJ- 
Citiier,  and  remained  in  a  pri<at«  lituation  >0  long 
s*  Maiiniua  liied.  But  when  Micipu  auccHdi'd 
to  the  throne  (b.  c.  US),  he  adopted  hia  nrpiicw, 
and  cauted  bini  to  be  brought  up  with  hia  own 
wni,  Hiempwl  and  AdhcrbnL  Jngurtha  quiekl]- 
dialinguiEhed  himaeir  Iwth  by  hii  abililici  and  hi* 
nkill  in  all  bodily  Giercitrt,  niid  rote  to  ao  much 
laiour  and  popuhirity  with  the  Numidiatia,  that  he 
bi^aii  lo  eicitc  the  jealouiy  of  Micipu,  who  be- 
came npprcbcniive  k4t  he  ihould  cceniiuilly  aup- 
phint  hia  two  aoni.  In  order  to  remore  him  to  a 
id  not  witbont  ■  hope  that  he  might 
le  war,  Micipia  ami  him.  in  B.C.  134, 
miliary  force,  10  aaaiit  S(:i[ni>  againM 
n  unumiui :  but  thi>  only  proved  Cn  the  young  man 
a  freah  occasion  of  diitinction :  by  hia  leul,  courage, 
and  abilily.  he  gained  the  btnur  not  only  of  hi> 
coninuuider,  but  of  all  the  Iciidiiii*  noblea  in  the 
Roman  cainp,  by  many  of  whom  he  waa  aecrelly 
■limuhited  to  nouriali  ambitiuiK  achemui  for  ac- 
quiring the  lole  Bovereignty  of  Nnniidia  ;  and  not- 
wilhalanding  (he  contrary  advice  of  Scipio,  thtae 
counirli  aeetu  lo  liare  lunk  deep  into  the  mind  of 
Jugurlha.  On  hit  rptnm  he  wai  recdied  with 
r  by  MicipHi; 


did  he  . 


II  project. 


.k  fori 


ig  the  lifetime  of  thi  ,     . 

hia  denlh'hed.  tliough  but  too  clearly  fonierinii 
what  would  hnppen,  commended  the  (wo  young 
priiicea  to  the  mr  of  Jngurtha  i  but  at  the  very 
lint  inlerriew  which  took  place  between  them 
nfter  hit  deccau  {n.c.  Hit),  Iheir  diatenaiona 
broke  out  with  the  utmoat  liercenraa.  Shortly 
after,  Jugurtlia  found  nn  opportunity  to  tunriae 
and  UMUiinate  lliempial  in  hia  lodging  at  Thir- 
mida  IUibhpiul];  Wbenupon  Adhrrbal  and  hit 
portitant  nuhed  to  arm>.  but  were  defeated  in 
tnlllc  by  Jugartha :  and  Adherlal  himielf  fled  (or 
refuge  to  the  Roman  province,  from  w 
h^i'Ii'iied  to  Rome,  to  lay  hit  caiiie  b 
(enata,  Jugurlha  hw\  now  the  opporti 
the  fint  time,  of  pulling  lo  the  tot  tliat 


diatribution  of  bribe*  the  e1!ect  of  tba  jntt  am- 
pliinta  of  Adherbal;  and  by  theaa  mnuu  m- 
eeeded  in  averting  the  indignation  of  ihu  aeaialt. 
A  decree  wat,  however,  paited  for  ths  diviaign  d 
the  kingdom  of  Numidia  between  the  two  ena- 


butai 


Africa,  Jugurtha  iuraeeded  in  gaining  them  onr 
by  the  aame  unacmpuhiua  metbedi,  and  oblWDad 
in  the  partition  of  the  kingdom  the  weatem  diT> 
tion,  adjacent  lo  Mauritania,  by  br  tha  laigeraBd 
richer  pardon  of  the  two  (b.c  117}-  But  tUt  ad- 
vantage wM  ba  from  eontenting  him ;  udnolwitb- 
(tanding  the  obvioua  danger  of  diaturfaiof  n 
arrangement  ao  fbnoally  eatabliahed  by  the  Rmu 
government,  he  directed  all  hia  rfibita  la  the  v 


le  nelghboaring 


by  a. 


wfor 


preaenting  him  „ 

being  fraalrsled  by  the  patience  and  ttadiDMa 
with  which  Adherbal  adhered  to  a  pacific  and  dt- 
fentive  lyalcm,  Jugartha  at  length  threw  aiida  *U 
restraint,  and  invaded  hia  terrilorie*  wiihalaiga' 
army.  Adherbal  wai  defLVtwl  in  the  lint  csiflict, 
hia  camp  taken,  and  be  bimaelf  with  difficnlty  oadi 
hia  eicape  lo  Ihe  itrong  fortrtia  of  Cirta.  Hel*  hi 
wai  cUwely  blockaded  by  Jugartha ;  bat  befiwe  th* 
hitter  could  make  hinitelf  maKter  of  the  town,  aa 
etnboaay  arrived  from  Rome  lo  iuterpoee,  and  cam- 
pcl  both  paitiet  to  detiit  from  hoitilitiea.  Jugnrtlia, 
however,  aucceeded  in  putting  off  the  deputiet  vitk 
fair  worda ;  and  ai  aoon  na  they  had  quilted  Afiii^ 
preued  the  aiege  more  vigorooaly  than  belbre.  A 
tecond  depntstion  from  Home  arrived  toon  after, 
at  the  head  of  which  wot  M.  Atmiliut  Scaonia,  a 
nnti  of  Ihe  higheit  dignity ;  but  Ihongh  Jaginba 
obej'ed  iheir  aummena,BndprHenled  himaelf  befiia 
them,  accompanied  only  by  a  few  horaeinen,  be  did 
not  raiie  the  aiege  of  Cirta  ;  and  the  ambaaadaok 
iifior  many  fnuUeat  threat*,  wen  obliged  to  qnit 
Africa  without  aceonipbaliing  Ihe  abject  of  tfaait 
miuion.  Hrieupon  the  gnrriaon  of  Ciita  aon^ 
deivd.  on  a  promiae  of  their  Uvea  bnng  ifmni : 
but  theie  conditiona  wete  ihanefully  violaled  bj 
Jugurtha,  who  immediately  put  10  dMih  AdherU 
and  all  hi>  foUowen,  ii.  c.  1 12. 

Indignatinn  wu  now  toud  al  Rome  afpunatlkt 


if  thoio  wh 
:euet,  that 


•'ould  pi 


ir  he  had  gained  by  hia  h 


miideedi . 
of  the  tribune*,   C  Hemmina,   by  bringisf   Uw 

auume  a  more  lofty  lone.  War  wat  aecoidi^ 
declared  ngninal  him,  and  one  of  ihe  c«naala,  li 
Calpumiut  Deilifi.  huidcd  in  Africa  wilh  a  larp 
anny,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  innda  Km- 
midia.  But  Jugurtha,  having  lailed  in  aveitint 
Ihe  war  by  hi*  cualomary  art*,  nait  tried  (hear 
effect  upon  the  general  irnl  agaiiitt  him.  n* 
avarice  of  Dettia  rendered  him  ra«ly  accnaibl*  M 
theie  dengna ;  and  by  mean*  of  large  tuna  e( 
money  given  to  him  and  M.  Scsunu,  who  actfd  M 
hii  principal  lieutenant,  Jugurlha  purehaied  li^ 
them  a  favourable  peace,  on  condition  only  ai  a 
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pretexided  submission  ^  together  with  the  surrender 
of  30  elephants  and  a  small  sum  of  money,  b.  c. 
111.  As  soon  as  the  tidings  of  this  disgraceful 
tnmaaction  reached  Rome,  the  indignation  excited 
was  ao  great,  that  on  the  proposition  of  C.  Mem- 
■um,  it  was  agreed  to  send  the  praetor,  L.  Cassius, 
a  man  of  the  highest  integrity,  to  Numidia,  in 
order  to  prevail  on  the  king  to  repair  in  person  to 
Rome,  the  popular  party  hoping  to  be  able  to  con- 
Tict  the  leaders  of  the  nobility  by  means  of  his 
eridence.  The  safe-conduct  granted  him  by  the 
■tate  was  religiously  observed :  but  the  scheme 
fisiled  of  its  elfect,  for  as  soon  as  Jugurtha  was 
brought  forward  in  the  ansenibly  of  the  people  to 
make  his  statement,  one  of  the  tribunes  who  had 
been  previously  gained  over  by  the  friends  of 
Scanrus  and  Bestia,  forbade  him  to  speak.  The 
king,  nevertheless,  remained  at  Rome  for  some 
time  longer,  engaged  in  secret  intrigues,  which 
would  probably  have  been  ultimately  crowned  with 
success,  had  he  not  in  the  mean  time  ventured  on 
the  nefarious  act  of  the  assassination  of  Massiva, 
whose  counter  influence  he  regarded  with  appre- 
hension. [Massiva.]  It  was  impossible  to  over- 
look so  daring  a  crime,  perpetrated  under  the  very 
eyes  of  the  senate.  Bomilcar,  by  whose  agency  it 
had  been  accomplished,  was  brought  to  trial,  and 
Jugurtha  himself  ordered  to  quit  Italy  without  de- 
lay. It  was  on  this  occasion  that  he  is  said,  when 
leaving  Rome,  to  have  uttered  the  memorable 
words :  "  Urbem  venalem,  et  mature  perituram,  si 
emptorem  invenerit.** 

War  was  now  inevitable ;  but  the  incapacity  of 
Sp.  Postumius  Albinus,  who  arrived  to  conduct  it 
(blc.  110),  and  still  more  that  of  his  brother 
Aolus,  whom  he  left  to  command  in  his  absence, 
when  called  away  to  hold  the  comitia  at  Rome, 
proved  as  favourable  to  Jugurtha  as  the  corruption 
of  their  predecessors.  Spurius  allowed  his  wily 
adversary  to  protract  the  war  by  pretended  nego- 
tiations and  affected  delays,  until  the  season  for 
action  was  nearly  past ;  and  Aulus,  having  pene- 
trated into  the  heart  of  Numidia,  to  attack  a  city 
named  Suthul,  suffered  himself  to  be  surprised  in 
his  camp:  great  part  of  his  army  was  cut  to  pieces, 
and  the  rest  only  escaped  a  similar  fate  by  the 
ignominy  of  passing  under  the  yoke.  But  Jugurtha 
had  little  reason  to  rejoice  in  this  success,  gre^t  as 
it  might  at  first  appear,  for  the  disgrace  at  once 
roused  all  the  spirit  of  the  Roman  people:  the 
treaty  concluded  by  Aulus  was  instantly  annulled, 
great  exertions  made  to  raise  troops,  to  provide 
arms  and  other  stores,  and  one  of  the  consuls  for 
the  new  year  (b.  c.  109),  Q.  Caecilius  Metellus, 
hastened  to  Numidia  to  retrieve  the  honour  of  the 
Roman  arms.  As  soon  as  Jugurtha  found  that  the 
new  commander  was  at  once  an  able  general,  and 
a  man  of  the  strictest  integrity,  he  began  to  despair 
of  success,  and  made  overtures  in  earnest  for  sub- 
mission. These  were  apparently  entertained  by 
Metellus,  while  he  sought  in  fact  to  gain  over  the 
adherents  of  the  king,  and  induce  them  to  betray 
him  tn  the  Romans,  at  the  same  time  that  he  con- 
tinued to  advance  into  the  enemy's  territories. 
Jugurtha,  in  his  turn,  detecting  his  designs,  at- 
tacked him  suddenly  on  his  march  with  a  numerous 
force  ;  but  was,  after  a  severe  struggle,  repulsed, 
and  his  army  totally  routed.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
follow  in  detail  the  remaining  operations  of  the  wa*-. 
Metellus  ravaged  the  greater  part  of  the  country, 
but  failed  in  taking  the  important  town  of  Zama, 
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before  he  withdrew  into  winter  quarters.  But  he 
had  produced  such  an  effect  upon  the  Numidian 
king,  that  Jugurtha  was  induced,  in  the  course  of 
the  ensuing  winter,  to  make  offers  of  unqualified 
submission,  and  even  actually  surrendered  all  his 
elephants,  with  a  number  of  arms  and  horses,  and 
a  large  sum  of  money,  to  the  Roman  general ;  but 
when  called  upon  to  place  himself  personally  in  the 
power  of  Metellus,  his  courage  failed  him,  he  broke 
off  the  negotiation,  and  once  more  had  recourse  to 
arms.  Not  long  afterwards  he  detected  a  con- 
spiracy formed  against  his  life  by  Bomilcar  (one  of 
his  most  trusted  friends,  but  who  had  been  secretly 
gained  over  by  Metellus  [Bomilcar]),  together 
with  a  Numidian  named  Nabdalsa :  the  conspirators 
were  put  to  death  ;  but  from  this  moment  the 
suspicions  of  Jugurtha  knew  no  bounds  ;  his  most 
£iithful  adherents  were  either  sacrificed  to  his  fears 
or  obliged  to  seek  safety  in  flight,  and  he  wandered 
from  place  to  place  in  a  state  of  unceasing  alarm 
and  disquietude.  The  ensuing  campaign  (b.  c.  1 08) 
was  not  productive  of  such  decisive  results  as  night 
have  been  expected.  Jugurtha  avoided  any  general 
action,  and  eluded  the  pursuit  of  Metellus  by  the 
rapidity  of  his  movements :  even  when  driven  from 
Thala,  a  stronghold  which  he  had  deemed  inacces- 
sible from  its  position  in  the  midst  of  arid  deserts, 
he  only  retired  among  the  Oaetulians,  and  quickly 
succeeded  in  raising  among  those  wild  tribes  a 
fresh  army,  with  which  he  once  more  penetrated 
into  the  heart  of  Numidia.  A  still  more  important 
accession  was  that  of  Bocchus,  king  of  Mauritania, 
who  was  now  prevailed  upon  to  raise  an  army,  and 
advance  to  the  support  of  Jugurtha.  Metellus, 
however,  who  had  now  relaxed  his  own  efforts, 
from  disgust  at  hearing  that  C.  Marius  had  been 
appointed  to  succeed  him  in  the  command,  remained 
on  the  defensive,  while  he  sought  to  amuse  the 
Moorish  king  by  negotiations. 

The  arrival  of  Marius  (b.  c.  107)  infused  fresh 
vigour  into  the  Roman  arms :  he  quickly  reduced 
in  succession  almost  all  the  strongholds  that  still 
remained  to  Jugurtha,  in  some  of  which  the  king 
had  deposited  his  principal  treasures :  and  the  latter 
seeing  himself  thus  deprived  step  by  step  of  all  his 
dominions,  at  length  determined  on  a  desperate 
attempt  to  retrieve  his  fortunes  by  one  grand  effort. 
He  with  difficulty  prevailed  on  the  wavering  Boc- 
chus,  by  the  most  extensive  promises  in  case  of 
success,  to  co-operate  with  him  in  this  enterprise ; 
and  the  two  kings,  with  their  united  forces,  at- 
tacked Marius  on  his  march,  when  he  was  about  to 
retire  into  winter  quarters ;  but  though  the  Roman 
general  was  taken  by  surprise  for  a  moment,  his 
consummate  skill  and  the  discipline  of  his  troops 
proved  again  triumphant,  the  Numidians  were  re- 
pulsed, and  their  army,  as  usual  with  them  in  case 
of  a  defeat,  dispersed  in  all  directions.  Jugurtha 
himself^  after  displaying  the  greatest  courage  in  the 
action,  cut  his  way  almost  alone  through  a  body  of 
Roman  cavalry,  and  escaped  from  the  field  of 
battle.  He  quickly  again  assembled  a  body  of 
Numidian  horse  around  him  ;  but  his  only  nope 
of  continuing  the  war  now  rested  on  Bocchus.  The 
latter  was  fur  some  time  uncertain  what  course  to 
adopt,  but  was  at  length  gained  over  by  Sulla,  the 
quaestor  of  Marius,  to  the  Roman  cause,  and  joined 
in  a  phui  for  seixinff  the  person  of  the  Numidian 
king.  Jugurtha  feU  into  the  snare:  he  was  in- 
duced, under  pretence  of  a  conference,  to  repair  with 
only  a  few  followers  to  meet  Bocchus,  when  he  wac 
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instantly  Burrounded,  his  attendants  cut  to  pieces, 
and  he  himself  made  priboncr,  and  delivered  in 
chains  to  Sulla,  bj  whom  he  was  conveyed 
directly  to  the  camp  of  Marius.  This  occurred 
early  in  the  year  106.  He  remained  in  captivity 
till  the  return  of  Marius  to  Rome,  when,  after 
adorning  the  triumph  of  his  conqueror  (Jan.  1, 
B.  c.  104),  he  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  and 
there  starved  to  death.  His  two  sons,  who  were, 
together  with  himself,  led  in  chains  before  the  car 
of  Marius,  were  afterwards  allowed  to  spend  their 
lives  in  captivity  at  Venusia. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Jugurtha  occupies  a  more 
prominent  place  in  history  than  he  would  other- 
wise deserve,  in  consequence  of  the  war  against 
him  having  been  made  the  subject,  by  Sallust,  of 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  historical  works  that 
has  been  preserved  to  us  from  antiquity.  From 
that  work  the  above  narrative  is  almost  wholly 
taken,  the  other  authorities  now  extant  adding 
■caroely  any  thing  to  our  information,  except  the 
circtAnstanccs  of  the  death  of  Jugurtha,  which  are 
given  in  detail  by  Plutarch.  Of  his  personal  cha- 
racter it  is  unnecessary  to  say  much,  the  picture  of 
him,  preserved  by  Sallust,  though  drawn  by  one  of 
his  enemies,  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  true  por- 
trait. It  is  that  of  a  genuine  barbarian  chief — bold, 
reckless,  faithless,  and  sanguinary^-daring  and 
fertile  of  resource  in  action,  but  fickle  and  wavering 
in  policy,  and  incapable  of  that  steadiness  of  pur- 
pose which  can  alone  command  success.  The 
peculiar  character  of  Numidian  warfare,  and  the 
disasters  of  the  generals  first  employed  against  him, 
appear  to  have  excited  in  the  minds  of  the  Romans 
themselves  an  exag^^erated  idea  of  the  abilities  and 
resources  of  their  adversary,  which  the  subsequent 
events  of  the  i\'ar,  as  related  by  Sallust,  hardly  seem 
to  justify.  (Sail.  Jttgurtlta ;  Liv.  Epit,  Ixii.  Ixiv 
— Ixvii ;  Plut.  i\far.  7—10,  SuU,  3,  C;  Appian, 
/lisp.  89,  Numid.  2 — 4  ;  Diod.  Kic,  xxxv.  pp. 
605,  607,  630;  Dion  Cass.  Fragm.  167—161*; 
Veil.  Pat.  ii.  11,  12 ;  Oros.  v.  15;  Eutrop.  iv.  26, 
27  ;  Flor.  iii.  2.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

JU'LIA.  1.  A  daughter  of  C.Julius  Caesar 
[Caesar,  No.  14]  and  Marcia,  and  aunt  of  Caesar 
the  dictator.  She  married  C.  Marius  the  elder,  by 
whom  she  had  one  son,  C.  Marius,  slain  at  Prae- 
neste  in  b.  c.  82.  Julia  died  b.  c.  68,  and  her 
nephew,  C.  Julius  Cfiu^ar,  pronounced  her  funeral 
oration,  in  which  he  traced  her  descent  through 
the  Marcii  to  Ancus  the  fourth  king  of  Rome, 
and  through  the  Julii  to  Anchises  and  Venus.  At 
the  funeral  of  Julia  were  exhibited,  for  the  first 
time  since  Sulla^s  dictatorship  in  a  c.  81,  the 
statues  and  inscriptive  titles  of  the  elder  Marius. 
(Plut.  ^far,  6,  Cues   1,5;  Suet.  CWs.  6. ) 

2.  A  daughter  of  L.  Julius  Caesar  [Caesar,  No. 
9\  and  Fulvia.  She  married  M.  Antonius  Cre- 
ticus  [Antonius,  No.  9],  and,  after  his  death,  P. 
Lentuhis  Surn,  who  was  executed  B.C.  63,  as  an 
accomplice  of  Catiline.  By  Antonius  she  had 
three  &ons.  Marcus,  afterwards  the  triumvir,  Caius, 
and  Lucius.  Plutarch  {Ant.  2)  represents  Julia 
as  an  exeuipliry  matron,  and  Cicero  (in  Cat.  iv.  6) 
stylos  her  "femina  lectissima."  But  neither  in 
her  hu«-b.-iiids  nor  her  children  was  JulLi  fortunate. 
Antonius  lived  a  prodigal,  and  died  inglorious  ; 
and  LciituluR,  by  his  bad  example,  comipted  his 
step-sons.  Her  sons,  especially  Marcus,  who  was 
r.ot  her  favourite  (Cic.  P/iit.  ii.  24),  involved  her 
b  the  troubles  of  the  civil  wars.    While  he  was 
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besieging  Dec.  Brutoi  in  Mutina,  b.  &  43,  Julia 
exerted  her  own  and  her  familyli  inflnaioe  n 
Rome  to  prevent  his  being  ondawed  by  the 
(A  pp.  /?.  C,  iiL  51),  and  after  the  triamTtnte 
formed,  she  rescued  her  brother,  L.  Julius 
[Caesar,  No.  11],  from  her  ton,  and  interoeded 
with  him  for  many  rich  and  higb>boni  aoiaia 
whose  wealth  exposed  them  to  proscription.  (Apn. 
B.  C.  iii.  32.)  In  the  Pemaine  war,  A.  a  41, 
Julia  fled  from  Rome,  although  Angnstns  had  of 
formly  treated  her  with  kindneta,  and  now  up- 
braided her  distrust  of  him,  to  SezL  Ponpey  m 
Sicily,  by  whom  she  was  sent  with  a  distin- 
guished escort  and  convoy  of  triremes  to  M.  An- 
tony in  Greece.  (App.  B.  C.  t.  52,  6S.)  At 
Athens  Julia  forwarded  a  reooncQiation  ii  tbs 
triumvirs,  and  returned  with  her  son  to  Italy  m 
B.  c.  39,  and  was  probably  present  at  their  meetiif 
with  Sext  Pompey  at  Misenum.  (Plat.  Amt,  19; 
Dion  Cass,  xlvii.  8,  zlviii.  16  ;  Cic.  PUL  iL  6,  8; 
SchoL  Bob.  in  Vat.  p.  321,  OrelU.) 

3.  The  elder  of  the  two  sisters  ti  C^sar  the  die- 
tator,  married,  but  in  what  order  is  uneertun.  Lb  Pi- 
narius,  of  a  very  ancient  patrician  fiunily  (Liv.  L  7), 
and  Q.  Pedius,  by  each  of  whom  she  had  at  least  one 
son.  (App.  B.  a  iii.  22,  23;  Suet.  Cam.  83.)  It  is 
doubtful  whether  it  was  the  elder  or  the  younger  of 
the  dictator^  sisters  who  gave  her  evidence  ^^aiost 
P.  Clodius  [Clooius,  No.  40],  when  impeached  for 
impiety  in  b.c.  61.  (Suet.  &e$,  74  ;  SchoL  BoK 
in  Clod,  p.  337,  OrellL) 

4.  The  younger  sister  of  Caesar  the  dictator, 
was  the  wife  of  M.  Atius  Balbus  [Balbub  Atius], 
by  whom  she  had  Atia,  the  mother  of  Augustas 
[Atia].  Julia  died  in  u.  &  52 — 51,  wha  her 
grandson,  Augustus,  was  in  his  twelfth  year 
(Suet.  Awj,^\  Quint  xii.  6),  and  he  pronotmeed 
her  funeral  oration.  Nicolatts  of  Damascns  (c  S), 
indeed,  places  her  decease  three  years  earlier,  ia 
her  grandson^s  ninth  year,  and,  as  a  contemporsiy, 
his  evidence  might  be  preferable,  were  then  not 
apparent  in  his  narrative  a  wish  to  exalt  the  genius 
of  Augustus  by  abating  from  his  age  at  die  time 
he  pronounced  the  oration.  (See  Weidwit,  db 
Imp.  Caet,  Aug.  Script,  i-  P*  H*  Orimae,  1835.) 

5.  Daughter  of  Caiesar  ue  dictator,  bj  Coinriia 
[Cornelia,  2],  and  his  only  child  in  mairiags 
(Tac  Ann,  iii.  6).  She  was  bom  B.C.  83^-83^ 
and  was  betrothed  to  ServUins  Caepio  [Cabpio, 
No.  14],  but  married  Cn.  Pompey,  b.  c.  59.  TUs 
family-alliance  of  its  two  gimt  chiefii  was  regarded 
as  the  firmest  bond  of  the  so-called  iBrst  trhunTiiate, 
and  was  accordingly  viewed  with  much  ahmn  by 
the  ob'garchal  party  in  Rome,  especially  by  CSeers 
and  Cato  (Cic.  ad  Att.ix.M^  viii.  3  ;  Plat  Cbm, 
14,  Pomp,  48,  Cat,  Min.  81  ;  App.  B.  C.  ii.  14 ; 
Suet  Caes.  50  ;  Dion  Cass.  xzxviiL  9  ;  GelL  iv. 
10.  §  5  ;  comp.  August.  Civ,  DeL  iii.  IS).  The  pci^ 
sonal  charms  of  Julia  were  remarkable  ;  her  ta- 
lents and  virtues  equalled  her  beauty ;  and  altboogh 
policy  prompted  her  union,  and  she  was  twenty^ 
three  years  younger  than  her  husband,  lAie  pos- 
sessed in  Pompey  a  devoted  husband,  to  wbooi 
Khe  was,  in  return,  devotedly  attached.  (Pint 
Pomp,  48,  53.)  It  was  not  the  least  foitunals 
circumstance  in  Julians  life  that  she  died  beAra  a 
breach  between  her  husband  and  father  had  be- 
come inevitable.  (Veil.  Pat  iL  44,  47  ;  Flor.  ir.  & 
§  13  ;  Plut  Pomp.  53  ;  Lucan,  i.  113.)  At  the 
election  of  aediles  in  b.  c.  55,  Pompey  waa  sar> 
rounded  by  a  tumultuous  mob^  and  liis  gowB  vai 
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•(frinkled  witli  blood  of  the  rioton.  The  bIato  who 
Gftrried  to  hit  hoase  on  the  Cannae  the  ttained 
toga  wai  teen  by  Julia,  who,  imagining  that  her 
hatband  was  slain,  fell  into  premature  labour  (Val. 
Max.  iv.  6.  §  4 ;  Plut  Pomp.  53),  and  her  con- 
•titntion  received  an  irreparable  shock.  In  the 
September  of  the  next  year,  &  c  54,  she  died  in 
childbed,  and  her  infiint — a  son,  according  to  some 
writers  (Veil.  ii.  47 ;  Suet.  Goes,  26  ;  comp.  Lu- 
can.  T.  474,  ix.  1049),  a  daughter,  according  to 
others  (Plut  Pomp.  53 ;  Dion  Cass,  xxxix.  64), — 
BurriTed  her  only  a  few  days  (Id.  xL  44).  Pom- 
pej  wished  her  ashes  to  repose  in  his  favourite 
Alban  villa,  but  the  Roman  people,  who  loved 
Julia,  determined  they  should  rest  in  the  field  of 
Man.  For  permission  a  special  decree  of  the 
■enate  was  necessary,  and  L.  Domitius  Ahenobar- 
bos  [Ahbnobarbus,  No.  7],  one  of  the  consuls 
of  B.  c.  54,  impelled  by  his  hatred  to  Pompey  and 
Caeaar,  procured  an  interdict  from  the  tribunes. 
But  the  popular  will  prevailed,  and,  after  listening 
to  a  funeral  oration  in  the  forum,  the  people  placed 
her  urn  in  the  Campus  Martins.  (Dion  Qum.  xxxix. 
64;  comp.  xlviiu  53.)  It  way  remarked,  as  a 
singular  omen,  that  on  the  day  Augustus  entered 
the  dty  as  Caesar*s  adoptive  son,  the  monument  of 
Julia  was  struck  by  lightning  (Suet.  Oetav.  95 ; 
oomp.  Cae$,  84).  Caesar  was  in  Britain,  according 
to  Sieneca  {Ooiu.  ad  Marc.  14),  when  he  received 
the  tidings  of  Julians  death.  (Comp.  Cic.  ad  Quint. 
/r.  iii.  1,  ckf  AtU  iv.  17.)  He  vowed  games  to  her 
manes,  which  he  exhibited  in  b.  c.  46.  (Dion 
Cass.  xliiL  22  ;  Suet  Qua,  26  ;  Plut  Ok«.  55.) 

6.  Daughter  of  Augustus  by  Scribonia  [ScRi- 
BONiJk],  and  his  only  child.  She  was  bom  in  B.  c 
39,  and  was  but  a  few  days  old  when  her  mother 
was  divorced.  (Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  34.)  Julia  was 
educated  with  great  strictness.  The  manners  of 
the  imperial  court  were  extremely  simple,  and  the 
accomplishments  of  her  rank  and  station  were  di- 
Tersified  by  the  labours  of  the  loom  and  the 
needle.  (Suet  ^«^.  73.)  A  daily  register  was 
kept  of  her  studies  and  occupations  ;  her  words, 
actions,  and  associates  were  jealously  watched  ; 
and  her  fiither  gravely  reproached  L.  Vinicius,  a 
youth  of  unexceptionable  birth  and  character,  for 
addressing  Julia  at  Baiae  (Suet  Aug.  63,  64). 
She  married,  b.  c.  25,  M.  Marcellus,  her  first  cousin, 
the  son  of  Octavia  (Dion  Cass.  liii.  27),  and,  after 
his  death,  ac.  23,  without  issue,  M.  Vipsanius 
Agrippa  [Agrippa,  M.  Vipsanius]  (Dion  Cass. 
liiL  30,  liv.  6  ;  Pint  AnL  87  ;  Suet  Aug.  63),  by 
whom  she  had  three  sons,  C.  and  L.  Caesar,  and 
Agrippa  Postumus,  and  two  daughters,  Julia  and 
Agrippina.  She  accompanied  Agrippa  to  Asia 
Minor  in  B.  c.  1 7,  and  narrowly  escaped  drowning 
in  the  Scamander.  (Nic.  Dam.  p.  225,  ed.  Corny. ; 
Joseph.  Autiq.  xvi.  2.  §  2.)  After  Agrippa's 
death  in  B.c.  12,  Augustus  meditated  taJring  a 
husband  for  his  daughter  from  the  equestrian 
order,  and  C.  Proculeius  was  at  the  time  thought 
likely  to  have  been  preferred  by  him.  (Tac  Anu. 
iv.  39,  40  ;  Suet  Aug.  QZ\  Plin.  N.  H.  viL  45  ; 
Dion  Cass.  liv.  3  ;  Hor.  Carm.  ii.  2,  5.)  Accord- 
ing, indeed,  to  one  account  (Suet  I.  o. ;  Dion  Cass, 
xlviii.  54,  Ii.  15  ;  Suet  ^c),  he  had  actually  be- 
trothed her  to  a  son  of  M.  Antony,  and  to  Cotiso, 
a  king  of  the  Oetae  [Cotiso]  ;  but  his  choice  at 
length  fell  on  Tiberius  Nero,  who  was  afterwards 
Caetar.  (Veil.  ii.  96  ;  Suet.  Tib.  7  ;  Dion  Cass. 
Hv.   31.)      Their  union,    however,  was  neither 
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happy  nor  lasting.  After  the  death  of  their  infant 
son  at  Aquileia,  Tiberius,  partly  in  disgust  at 
Julians  levities  (Suet  7V6.  8),  went,  in  B.C.  6,  into 
voluntary  exile,  and  before  he  returned  to  Italy, 
Augustus  had  somewhat  tardily  discovered  the 
misconduct  of  his  daughter.  With  some  allow- 
ance for  the  malignity  of  her  step-mother  Livia, 
for  the  corruptions  of  the  age  and  the  court,  and 
for  the  prejudices  of  writers  either  fiivourable  to 
Tiberius,  or  who  wrote  after  her  disgrace,  the 
vices  of  Julia  admit  of  little  doubt,  and  her  indis- 
cretion probably  exceeded  her  vices.  Her  frank 
and  lively  temperament  broke  through  the  politic 
decorum  of  the  palace,  her  ready  wit  disdained 
prudence,  and  created  enemies ;  the  forum  and 
the  rostra  were  the  scenes  of  her  nocturnal  orgies  ; 
and,  if  we  may  judge  by  their  names,  her  com- 
panions were  taken  indiffBrently  from  the  highest 
and  the  lowest  orders  in  Rome.  (VelL  i.  100 ; 
Dion  Cass.  Iv.  10 ;  Suet  Aua.  19,  64  ;  Macrob. 
SaL  L  1 1,  vi  5.)  Her  fiither  s  indignation  on  dis- 
covering what  all  Rome  knew,  was  unbounded ; 
he  threatened  her  with  death,  he  condemned  her 
to  exile,  and  imprudently  revealed  to  the  senate 
the  full  extent  of  his  domestic  shame.  To  all 
solicitations  for  her  recal — which  towards  the  end 
of  his  reign  were  frequent,  for  the  people  loved 
Julia,  and  dreaded  Livia  and  Tiberius — he  replied 
with  the  hope  that  the  petitioners  themselves 
might  have  similar  daughters  and  wives.  Ha 
called  her  a  disease  in  his  flesh  ;  repeatedly  wished 
himself  childless ;  and  when  Phoebe,  one  of  Jnlia^ 
freedwomen,  slew  herself  to  avoid  the  punish- 
ment liberally  inflicted  on  the  partners  of  her 
mistreM^  revels,  he  exclaimed,  **  Would  I  had 
been  Phoebe's  fiither  I**  (Dion  Casa.  Iv.  10; 
Soet.  Avg.  65.)  I^  however,  Pliny^  assertion  is 
credible,  that  Julia  had  engaged  in  a  conspiracy 
against  her  fiither*k  life,  his  anger  is  intelligible 
(Plin.  H.  N.  viL  45),  and,  at  a  later  period  of  his 
reign,  she  seems  to  nave  been  an  object  of  interest 
to  the  disafiected.  (Suet  Aug.  19.)  JaUa  *was 
first  banished  to  Pandataria,  an  isknd  on  the  coast 
of  Campania.  Her  mother  Scribonia  shared  her 
exile,  but  this  was  the  only  alleviation  of  her  sitf* 
ferings :  wine,  all  the  delicacies,  and  most  of  the 
comforts  of  life,  were  denied  her,  and  no  one,  of 
whatever  condition,  was  permitted  to  approach  her 
phMe  of  seclusion  without  special  licence  from  Au- 
gustus himselfl  At  the  end  of  five  yean  she  was 
removed  to  Rhegium,  where  her  privatioiis  were 
somewhat  relaxed,  but  she  was  never  saflteed  to 
quit  the  bounds  of  the  city.  Even  the  testament  of 
Augustus  showed  the  inflexibility  ci  his  anger.  He 
bequeathed  her  no  legacy,  and  forbade  her  ashes  to 
repose  in  his  mausoleum.  On  the  accetjion  of 
Tiberius  her  exile  was  enfinrced  with  new  rigour. 
Her  former  allowance  was  diminished  and  often 
withheld  ;  her  just  daims  on  her  fiuherli  personal 
estate  were  disregarded ;  she  was  kept  m  dose 
and  solitary  ccmfinement  in  one  hoose ;  and  in  A.O. 
14,  consumption,  hastened  if  not  cansed  by  grief 
and  want  of  necessaries,  terminated,  in  the  64th 
year  of  her  aoe,  the  life  of  the  guilty,  bat  equally 
unfortunate,  daughter  of  the  master  of  the  Ronea 
worid.  (Suet  m.  50;  Tac.  Amt,  I  53l)  Uaen- 
bins  (SaL  vL  5)  has  preserved  eeveial  spedmeus  of 
Julia's  conversational  wit,  and  has  skslchsd  hor 
intellectual  character  with  less  pnjndieo  than  non- 
ally  marks  the  aceoonts  of  her. 
There  are  only  Oietk  coini  of  Jilhi  tslml, 
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■«jai  of  Auguitiu,  baring  oi 
hiod  of  AnsuitD),  and  ou  th«  rerenc  ■  gulasded 
li«d  of  Ji^i*,  hiiTing  ths  hndi  of  C.  uid  L. 
CuMi  on  fitber  aide.  Tbe  uiimed  ii «  Onek 
coin.  hiTiiig  on  the  abrans  the  bead  of  Julio,  mnd 
on  Ibe  nvsna  that  of  Pillu. 


JUIJA  OEsa. 

coDiideicd  degrading  to  Jnlia.  She  too,  IDm  iIw 
preceding,  ineumd  the  hatred  af  IlMalina,  nd, 
at  her  initigadon,  wu  pnt  to  death  by  QmAo^ 
i.n.59.  (Tic  JiH.  i»L  4S  i  Dion  CmlIx.  IS] 
Suet.  Clawl.  29  1  Sen.  1^  MoH.  Cbmi.) 
' "     '  daughter  of  Titni,  the  lOD  <f  V 


7-  DangJiler  of  tbe  preceding,  and  wife  of  L. 
Aenriliu  Paullua,  by  whom  ilie  had  M.  Aemitiua 
Lefridni  (Dion  Cau.  lii.  1 1  ;  Suet.  Cbllg.  24)  and 
Aemilia,  iint  wife  of  the  emperor  Clnudius.  (Suet. 
Child.  26.)  Lew  cclebmled  thnn  her  mother. 
Julia  inhetited  her  vicen  and  mi.fDrtunei.  For 
Bdultcrou.  inte™ur«  with  D.  Silanu.  (Tac  Ann. 
iii.  34),  ihe  <mi  baniihed  by  her  giaadfather  Au- 

of  Apulia,  a.  D.8,  where  iho  turyired  twenty 
jcart,  dependent  on  the  oileniatioui  bounty  of  the 
emprta  Liiia.  A  child,  bom  after  hor  diigrace, 
wni,  by  order  of  Aoguitna,  eipoKd  a)  ipurTDUi. 
Julia  died  in  A.  n.  28,  and  wa>  buried  in  her  place 

interdicted  themaowleamof  Auguttui.  (Tac  ^m. 
iv.71i  Suet.  Aug.  64,  S6,  101  ;  Schol.  la  J'id. 
Sit.  Ti.  ISB.)  Il  WM  probably  thii  Julb  whom 
Ovid  celebiBlcd  as  Corinna  in  hia  elcgiet  and 
other  erotic  poema. 

8.  The  youngeit  child  of  Oerraanicni  and  Agrip- 
pina,  wna  bom  in  A.D.  la.  (Tac  Am.  iL  £4.) 
She  married  M.  Vinicim  in  33.  (Id.  16,  ri.  15  ; 
Dion  Cam.  Iviil  SI.)  Her  brother  Caligula,  who 
waa  belieied  to  have  had  an  inceilonui  inter- 
couno  with  her,  baniihed  heiin  A.D.  37.  (Dion 
CaM.  li«.  S  ;  Suet  Cal.  24.  39.)  She  wiu  re- 
called by  Claudiut.  (Dion  Caw.  li.  4  ;  Snet.  Cal. 
S9.)  He  afternardt  put  her  to  death  at  KIcHa- 
lina'i  inaligation,  who  envied  the  bcanly,  dieadeil 
the  influence,  and  reiented  the  hauglitineu  of 
Jnlia.  (Uion  Cau.  1i.  B;  Suet,  aaiid.29  ;  Zouar. 
XL  8  ;  Sen,  dt  Mori.  Ciad.)  The  chaige  brought 
aftaitiM  her  waa  adultery,  and  Seneca,  the  philo- 
anphcr,  waa  banished  la  Coraica  aa  ihe  partner  of 
her  guilt  (IJinn  Caw. /.£).  She  i»  aometimea  called 
Livilhi,  and  Livia  (SueL  Git  7,  Oudcndorp'a  note 
ad  loc).  Joiephiia  (AHtiq.  lix.  4.  §  3)  mskea 
Julia  lo  have  married  M.  Minucianut 

9.  Daughter  of  Urutua  [URtist'H  CAn«n.  Ho. 
16]  and  Livia,  the  litter  of  Germnnicu*.  She 
married,  A.  n.  2(1,  her  hrat  cousin,  Nero,  ion  of 
Oermaoicua  and  Agrippina  (Tac.  Anm.  iii.  29  ; 
Dinn  Coai.  IviiL  2 1 ),  and  waa  one  of  the  many 
apiei  with  whom  her  mother  and  Srjanui  ani~ 
rounded  that  unhappy  prince.  (Tac.  Am.  it.  60.) 
Aficr  Nero'a  death  Julia  married  Rubelliui  fllon- 
dua,  by  whom  ahe  had  a  vin,  Rubelliua  Plautua. 
(Tac  Am.  vi.  27.  45,  xvi.  10  :  Jut.  Sit  viii.  40.) 
[IlLANDUa.]  At  Blandua  waa  merely  the  giand- 
aon  of  D  RiHiian  ccjuea  of  Tibur,  the  marriage  waa  , 


temple  of  the  Flavian  Gana,  and  Dsontka'* 

were  tubaequeatly  placed  with  boa  W  tbait 

on  nunc,  PhylUa.      (Suet.  Dam.   if.  »; 

Dion  Caia.  livii.  3 ;   Plin.  .£^  it.  1 1.   f  6 1  Jmii 

Sai.  ii.  32  ;  PhihiaL  FiL  AfJL  Tym.  iii.  S.) 

ScTcnJ  coin*  of  Jnlia  an  eilaut:  ahe  ia  npc- 
aented  on  the  obTerae  of  iho  one  aaiMxed  with  tha 
legend  iVLii  avovsta  rm  Avavm  r. ;  the  n- 
verae  repreaenta  Venna  leaning  on  a  eolnmn,  with 
(be  It^nd  vsNva  avotst.  [W.  &D.] 


JU'LIA  DOMNA  [Domma  Julia]. 

JU'LIA  DKUSILLA  [Dbuwi.la,No,S> 

JU'LIA  PROCILLA  [Pnocu,!,*  Jitlu]. 

JU'LIA  QENS,  one  of  the  moat  aneioit  p». 
trician  gcntot  at  Rome,  the  membrn  tS  which 
attained  the  highett  dignitiet  of  the  alate  in  tht 
earliett  timea  of  the  republic  It  WM  wilhost 
doubt  of  Alban  origin,  and  it  ii  mentioned  at  an* 
of  the  leading  Alban  honiei,  which  Tnllnallortllin 
remoird  ID  Rome  upon  the  dntmction  of  All* 
Lnnga,  and  enrolled  among  tha  Roman  fUna. 
(Dionya.  iiL  29  ;  T^t  .^ai..  iL24  ;  in  Liv.  i  U, 
the  leading  ahould  probably  be  TUtiga,  and  not 
Jidim.)  Th>>  Jnlii  alto  riialed  at  an  euiy  yoM 
at  Uovillae,  ai  we  team  from  ■  Tery  H)ciam  in- 
icription  on  an  altar  in  the  Ihtatre  of  that  tows, 
which  tpeaka  ef  their  offering  aacrifieea  ^■■^^'r*y 
to  Alban  rite*— /(jnJ/tcMn  (Niebuhr,  Am.  flU. 
vol.  i.  note  1240,  toL  ii.  note  121),  and  tharsMi- 
neclion  with  Bovillae  ia  ilao  implied  by  the  cb^ 
(ucniniw)  which  the  emperor  Tiberiua  dedkalad 
to  the  Qeni  Julia  in  the  town,  and  in  which  ha 
placed  the  ttalue  of  Auguitoa.  (Tac.  ..Ina.  iL  41.) 
It  it  not  imposiibia  that  eome  of  the  JnUi  mij 
have  tettled  at  Borillae  after  the  Ul  of  Alba. 

At  it  became  the  faahion  in  the  later  tinaa  rf 
the  repubhc  In  cUim  a  divine  origin  tat  the  MOat 
ditlinguiibrd  nf  the  Roman  gcntei,  it  waa  eoB- 
lended  that  lului,  the  mythical  ancealar  of  tk 

and  Anchifet,  and  that  he  waa  the  foundei  of  Allia 
Longa.  In  order  to  prove  the  identity  oT  AaianiM 
and  iulut,  recoune  waa  had  to  etymology,  noM 
ipeciment  of  which  the  reader  ciuiooa  in  and 
malten  will  find  in  Scrviui  {ad  Virg.  Arm.  L  S6T; 
comp.  Liv.  i.  3).  The  dictator  Caeaar  b 
alluded  to  the  divine  origin  of  hii  race,  ai 

ilanee,  in  the  funeral  oration  which  he  pn_ 

when  qnapttor  over  hia  aant  Jnlia  (Snet.  0am.  f ), 
and  in  giving  "  Venua  Oenetrii "  aa  tha  ward  H 
hit  toldiert  at  the  battle*  of  Phanalua  and  Maada, 
and   iubiequcnt   wnleia   and   poela    wan   ttt^ 
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enongfa  to  fidl  in  with  a  belief  which  flattered  the 
IMide  and  exalted  the  origin  of  the  imperial  familj. 

Though  it  would  seem  that  the  Jnlii  first  came 
to  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Tullus  Hostilius,  the  name 
occurs  in  Roman  legend  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Romolui.  It  was  Proculus  Julius  who  was  said 
to  have  informed  the  sorrowing  Roman  people, 
after  the  strange  departure  of  Romulus  from  the 
world,  that  their  king  had  descended  from  heaven 
and  appeared  to  him,  bidding  him  tell  the  people 
to  honour  him  in  future  as  a  god,  under  the  name 
of  QuirinuB.  (Liv.  i.  16  ;  Ov.  FcuL  ii.  499,  &c) 
Some  modem  critics  have  inferred  from  this,  that  a 
few  of  the  Jnlii  might  have  settled  in  Rome  in  the 
leign  of  the  first  king  ;  but  considering  the  entirely 
fidlraloai  nature  of  the  tale,  and  the  circumstance 
that  the  celebrity  of  the  Julia  Gens  in  later  times 
woold  easily  lead  to  its  connection  with  the  earliest 
tinws  of  Roman  story,  no  historical  argument  can 
be  drawn  from  the  mere  name  occurring  in  this 
legend. 

The  fiunily  names  of  this  gens  in  the  time  of  the 
republic  are  Caksar,  Iulus,  Mbnto,  and  LiBo, 
of  which  the  first  three  were  undoubtedly  patrician; 
hot  the  only  two  families  which  obtained  any  ce- 
lebrity are  those  of  lulus  and  Caesar,  the  former  in 
the  first  and  the  latter  in  the  hist  century  of  the 
republic.  On  coins  the  only  names  which  we  find 
are  Cabsar  and  Bursio,  the  latter  of  which  does 
not  occur  in  ancient  writers. 

In  the  times  of  the  empire  we  find  an  immense 
number  of  persons  of  the  name  of  Julius ;  but  it 
most  not  be  supposed  that  they  were  connected  by 
descent  in  any  way  with  the  Julia  Gens  ;  for,  in 
consequence  of  the  imperial  family  belonging  to 
this  gens,  it  became  the  name  of  their  numerous 
freednien,  and  may  have  been  assumed  by  many 
other  persons  out  of  vanity  and  ostentation.  An 
alphabetical  list  of  the  principal  persons  of  the 
name,  with  their  cognomens,  is  given  below.  [Ju- 
lius.] (On  the  Julia  Gens  in  general,  see  Klau- 
sen,  Aenea$  und  die  Fenaten^  vol.  ii.  p.  1059,  &c. ; 
Dromann^s  Rom,  vol.  iiL  p.  114,  &c.) 

JULIA'NUS,  historical.  1.  A  Roman  general, 
who  distinguished  himself  in  the  war  ngiiinst  the 
Dacians  in  the  reign  of  the  empcTur  Doniitixui. 
(Dion  Cass.  Ixvii.  10.) 

2.  A  distinguished  Romnn  of  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Commodus,  who  at  first  hi^'hl^'  esteemed 
him,  and  appointed  him  praeffct  is  pnietorio,  but 
afterwards  treated  him  most  di^nicefuJIr,  and  at 
last  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  deatiu  (Dion  Cass. 
Uxii.  14  ;  Lamprid.  CommfMl,  7,  11.)  [Ia  S.J 

JULIA'NUS  ('louAiai'o's),  Wurnry.   I.  A  Chal- 
daean,  sumamod  Theurgus  i.  c-  tl'e  magician,  lived 
in  the  time  of  the  emperor  M.  Aurclius,  »hr>s«  army 
he  is  said  to  have  saved  frmi  dtrttruction  br  a 
shower  of  rain,  which  he  called  down  by  his  magic  • 
power.     Suidas  {$.  r.)  attributes  to  him  altko  seveni 
works,  viz.  dfovpyucdl,  rcAcoTiva,  and  a  collection  ' 
of  oracles  in  hexamet<^r  ver«e.     His  pursuits  show 
that  he  was  a  New  Plat/^ini^t,  and  it  would  ^n^ta 
that  he  enjoyed  a  great  rrpfjtation,  since  Porphy- 
rins wrote  iipf>n  him  a  mork  lu  four  U>/k».  vLk^*  i» 
lost.     A.  Mai  has  diocovered  in   Vatif:an   MSS. 
three   fragments    rclatin;;   V*  ttkXrjW/)ail   M;bj*^:U 
(.Voro  Script.  CJom.  OJl'ti.  h.  p.  <J7  >>,  ar.d  aitri-  ' 
bated  to  one  Julian  us  of  Lv^iiu'ia,  «  h'^m  Mai  tou-  ' 
sfders  to  be  the  same  as  Juliaij-ik  tr.e  Mt^^'xiau, 

2.  Sumamed  the  K^yptiari.  V.-<«u^  he  « as  for  A 
time  governor  of  K:£\\n.     It.e  'it- kit.  Aiiihol^y 
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contains  seTenty-one  epigimms  which  bear  kii  name, 
and  in  which  the  author  appears  as  an  mutator  of 
earlier  poems  of  the  same  kind.  They  are  mostly 
of  a  deteriptiTe  character,  and  refer  to  works  of  art 
Julianus  probably  lived  in  the  reign  of  Justinian, 
for  among  his  epigrams  there  are  two  upon  Hy- 
patius,  the  nephew  of  the  emperor  Anasta* 
sius,  who  was  put  to  death  a.  d.  532,  by  tha 
coDunand  of  Justinian.  Another  epignon  is  written 
upon  Joannes,  the  grandson  of  Hypatius.  (Bmnek, 
Anal.  iL  493 ;  Jacobs,  AniM.  Grote,  ill  195  ; 
comp.  ziii.  p.  906.) 

3.  Of  Caesareia  in  Cappadocia,  was  a  contem- 
porary of  Aedesitts,  and  a  disciple  of  Maximus  of 
Ephesus.  He  was  one  of  the  sophists  of  the  time, 
and  taught  rhetoric  at  Athens,  where  he  enjoyed  a 
great  reputation,  and  attrseted  youths  from  aU 
parts  of  the  world,  who  wers  anxious  to  hear  him 
and  receive  his  instruction.  It  is  not  known 
whether  Julianus  wrote  any  works  or  not.  (Ennap. 
ViL  Soph,  p.  68,  Ac.  ed.  Boisson^  and  Wytten- 
bach*s  notes,  IbkL  p.  250,  Ac) 

4.  A  Greek  grammarian,  who,  according  to 
Photius  {BibL  cod.  150),  wrote  a  dictionary  to  the 
ten  Attic  orators,  entitled  As^ucAk  rdBv  vci^  rett 
5^ira  ^ifropoY  A^^***^  iccrrd  ffrotx*^  I  ^^  tlu>» 
like  other  simihu-  works,  is  entirely  lost.  Fa- 
bricius  {BUtl,  Or,  vol.  vL  n.  245)  considers  its 
author  to  be  the  same  as  tke  Julianas  to  whom 
Phrynkhus  dedicates  the  fourth  book  of  his 
work.  [L.  S.1 

JULIA'NUS,  ANTO'NIUS,  a  friend  and 
contemporary  of  A.  Gellius,  who  speaks  of  him  as 
a  public  teacher  of  oratory,  and  praises  him  for  bit 
eloquence  as  well  as  for  his  knowledge  of  early 
literature.  He  appears  to  have  also  devoted  him- 
self to  grammatical  studies,  the  fruits  of  which  he 
collected  in  his  Commetdariit  which,  howerer,  are 
lost.  (GelL  ir.  1,  iz.  15,  zv.  1,  xviiL  5,  xiz.  9, 
XX.  9.)  [U  ai 

JULIA'NUS,  M.  AQUI'LLIUS,  was  consul  in 
A.  D.  38,  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  DoodtlaB. 
(Dion  Cass.  lix.  9;  Frontin.  da  AqSaedA%,  [L.  &1 

JULIA'NUS  DI'DIUa   [DiDiua.] 


COIN  OF  DIDIC8  JULIANOBi 


JU'LIANUS,  sumamed  EcxAirBiaa  for  tke 
sake  of  distinction,  is  eoospicnoas  in  tke  eedcsi- 
astical  history  of  the  fifth  century  as  one  of  the 
ablest  supporters  of  PelMinSb  His  fetbec,  Ifcmo- 
rius  or  Mrmor,  who  is  UsUered  to  have  nsKded 
over  the  see  of  Capua,  was  eooneeted  try  close 
friendship  with  Sc  Aognstioe  and  Paahaos  of 
Nola,  the  Istter  of  whom  edchntcd  tW  aoptaals  of 
the  son  with  la,  daagbtcr  of  Agmiiias,  bisbep  ef 
lienrrrntitm,  in  a  poem  IjfrathiBf  the  warmest  af> 
fvctiMi  towards  the  diftrrent  awabei*  of  the  feaSf, 
Julianus  eady  is  life  devotsd  himself  ta  tha  datiaa 
of  the  priesUKiod,  and  after  paasinf  thn^  tha 
suU^rdinale  gmde*  of  reader,  Amcpn,  tad  pnhaUj 
yne^ynet  alM,  was  ordained  to  the  tjfimtmi  chmgt 
*4  KxlaiMiA  io  A^wiia,  by  liainiw<ia^  aasni  a.  ». 
iie.  No  suspidos  sesam  le  hata  allncM  ta  lua 
ortkodMy  antil  he  lafaiii  la  a%n  llw  ThmttHm  m 
paHir  IwmiiMiiwi  af  Tidsatias  aad  P^^few,  fafr 
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warded  by  Zosimus  in  418  to  the  authorities  of  the 
Christian  church  throughout  the  world.  Thia  act 
of  contumacy,  in  which  he  was  supported  by  many 
prelates  of  Southern  Italy  and  Sicily,  was  soon 
followed  by  the  banishment  of  himself  and  his  ad- 
herents in  terms  of  the  imperial  edict  Quitting 
his  native  countr}',  he  repaired  to  Constantinople, 
but  being  driven  from  thence,  took  refuge  in  Ciiicia 
with  Theodorus  of  Mopsuestia,  with  whom  he  re- 
mained for  several  years.  In  4*28  we  find  him 
again  at  Constantinople,  patronised  by  Ncstorius, 
who  addressed  two  letters  to  pope  Coele&tinus  on 
behalf  of  the  exile.  But  in  429  Marius  Mercator 
arrived,  and  by  the  charges  contained  in  the  Com- 
monitorium  [MjkRius  Mkrcator],  presented  to 
Thcodosius,  procured  the  expulsion  of  the  heretics 
from  the  capital  of  the  East  Having  been  formally 
condemned  by  the  great  council  of  Ephcsus,  in 
43 K  Julianus  appears  to  have  lived  in  obscurity 
until  439,  when  he  made  a  last  desperate  effort  to 
recover  his  station  and  privileges  ;  but  the  attempt 
having  been  frustrated  by  the  firmness  of  Sixtos 
III.,  his  name  from  this  time  forward  disappears 
entirely  from  history,  if  we  except  the  statement  of 
Gennadius,  who  records  that  he  died  under  Valen- 
tinian,  and  therefore  not  later  than  ▲.  d.  455, 
having  previously  swelled  the  number  of  his  fol- 
lowers by  distributing  his  whole  fortune  among  the 
poor,  to  alleviate  their  sufferings  during  a  fiunine. 

No  work  of  Julianus  undoubtedly  genuine  has 
been  transmitted  to  us  entire,  and  his  merits  as  an 
author  are  known  only  from  mutilated  fragments 
contained  in  the  writings  of  his  theological  oppo- 
nents.    We  find  traces  of  the  following : — 

1  Epidola  ad  Zonmum^  composed  probably  in 
418,  quoted  by  Marius  Mercator  in  the  sixth  and 
ninth  chapters  of  his  SubnotcUiones  [Marius  Mbr- 
cator].  The  different  passages  are  collected  and 
arranged  by  Gamier  (Diss.  V.  ad  Mar.  Mercat, 
vol.  i.  p.  333).  2.  Epistola  communis  ei  cum  p/u- 
rimis  Ptlagianis  cpiscopis  quam  T/iessalonicam  mi- 
scruttt.  Such  is  the  title  given  by  St.  Augustine 
to  the  epistle  which  he  undertook  to  refute,  in  four 
books,  addressed  to  pope  Bonifacius.  The  frag- 
ments will  be  found  placed  in  order  in  Gamier^s 
edition  of  Mercator.  See  above.  3.  Libri  /T.,  ad 
Turbantium  episcopum^  adver»us  librumprimum  A  u- 
ffustini  ile  Concupisoentia^  written  about  419.  Con- 
siderable fragments,  of  the  first  book  especially,  are 
included  in  the  second  book  of  Augustine,  De 
Nupiiis,  in  his  JJbri  VI.  contra  Julianum,  and  in 
his  Opus  Imperft'ctum,  (Gamier,  App,  ad  Diss. 
V[.  de  Script  is  pro  Ilaeresi  Pelagiana^  p.  388,  and 
Z>ua.  VL  p.  349.)  4.  Liber  dc  Constantiae  Bono 
contra  Perfidiam  Manichaei^  written,  according  to 
(larnicr,  after  the  expulsion  of  Julianus  from  his 
bisiiopric.  A  few  frugmeuts  have  been  preserved 
by  Boda.  (See  Gamier,  as  above.)  6.  Libri  VII L 
ad  Florum  Episcopum  adrertus  secundum  Ixbrum 
Aufptstini  de  Xuptiis  et  Concupiscent ia^  written,  ac- 
cording to  Gamier,  in  Ciiicia,  and  published  about 
42G.  The  first  five  books,  or  perhaps  six,  are  given 
entire  in  the  Opns  imper/ectum  of  Augustine. 
(Gamier,  Mercatoris  Op.  vol.  i.  p.  34.)  6.  Liber 
de  A  more^sive  Commentarius  in  Cantica  Qintieorum^ 
mentioned  by  Beda  alone,  who  remarks  that  it  was 
dirided  into  two  books,  the  first  being  devoted  to 
a  dissertation  on  Love,  the  second  embracing  the 
commentary.  For  the  fragments  and  various  spe- 
culations conceming  the  history  of  this  piece,  see 
Gamier,  Append,  ad  Diss,  VI,  vol.  i.  p.  388. 
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The  Epitlola  ad  Demeirkdem^  which  ntHr  W- 
longs  to  Pelagioi  [PauLOiusl,  aitd  the  Lmdtm 
Fidel,  published  from  s  VemMi  MS.  by  Ouncr, 
8vo.  Par.  1668,  have  been  emmeoBilj  eeoibed  to 
Julianus. 

(Gennad.  de  Vir.  lUuL  45.  Everf  t]iii«  tbt 
can  be  ascertained  with  regard  to  JuUanos  or  hb 
productions  will  be  found  in  the  dinMrftSuiii  at- 
tached to  Gamier^s  edition  of  Marine  Meroalor, 
and  in  the  annotations  upon  those  works  of  St 
Augustine  directed  specially  against  this  beietk. 
See  also  Voss.  Hidor,  Peiag.  i.  6 ;  SchiSnemamf 
BiU.  Patr.  Lad,  vol.  iL  §  18,  when  mnch  infoin- 
ation  is  exhibited  in  a  condensed  fonn.)      [  W.  R.] 

JULIA'NUS,  FLA'VIUS  CLAU'DIUS,  sn^ 
named  A  post  at  a,  '^the  Apostate,**  Roman  CM- 
peror,  a.o.  ^^  1  — 363,  was  bom  at  Coiiatantanople  on 
the  17th  of  November,  a.  d.  331  (832  ?)l  He  was 
the  son  of  Julius  Constantins  bj  his  aeomd  wife, 
Basilina,  the  grandson  ci  Constantios  Chlonis  by  hia 
second  wife,  Theodora,  and  the  nephew  of  Con- 
stantine  the  Great  [See  the  GeneJogieal  TaUe, 
Vol  I.  pp.831,  832.] 

Julian  and  his  elder  brother,  Fkivins  Jalins 
Gallus,  who  was  the  son  of  Julius  ConstantinB  by 
his  first  wife,  Galla,  were  the  only  memben  of  the 
imperial  family  whose  lives  were  spared  bj  Con- 
stantins II.,  the  son  of  Constantiae  the  Great, 
when,  upon  his  accession,  he  ordered  the  maancrt 
of  all  the  male  descendants  of  Constantino  CUoras 
and  his  second  wife,  Theodora.  Both  Gallns  and 
Julian  were  of  too  tender  an  age  to  be  dangerBoa  to 
Constantins,  who  accordingly  spared  thor  lives, 
but  had  them  educated  in  strict  confinement  at  di^ 
ferent  places  in  Ionia  and  Bithynia,  and  after> 
wards  in  the  castle  of  Macellum  near  Caesaieia ; 
and  we  know  from  Julianas  own  statement  in  his 
epistle  to  the  senate  and  people  of  Athens,  that, 
although  they  were  treated  with  all  the  honona 
due  to  their  birth,  they  felt  most  unhappy  in  their 
royal  prison,  being  surrounded  by  spiea  who  wen 
to  report  the  least  of  their  words  and  aetionB  to  a 
jealous  and  bloodthirsty  tyrant  However,  they 
received  a  careful  and  learned  edncation,  and  Wfte 
brought  up  in  the  principle  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion :  their  teachers  were  Nicodes  Loeo,  a  gnua* 
marian,  and  Ecebolus,  a  rhetorician,  who  acted 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  ennnch  Mardo- 
nius,  probably  a  pagan  in  secret,  and  of  EnaeWaa, 
an  Arian,  afterwards  bishop  of  Nicomedeia.  OaUas 
was  the  first  who  was  released  from  his  slavery  lij 
being  appointed  Caesar  in  a.  d.  851,  and  governor 
of  the  East,  and  it  was  through  his  mediatioo  that 
Julian  obtained  more  liberty.  The  ccmdnct  of  Gal- 
lus in  his  govemment  and  his  execution  by  Con- 
stantius  in  a.  d.  354,  are  detailed  daei^iere. 
[Conrtantius  II.,  p.  848.]  Julian  waa  now  m 
great  danger,  and  Uie  emperor  would  probaUy  have 
sacrificed  him  to  his  jealousy  but  for  the  cuvom- 
stance  that  he  had  no  male  issue  himself  and  that 
Julian  was  consequently  the  only  other  sonriTiBg 
male  of  the  imperial  fiunily.  Constantins  waa  sn- 
tisfied  with  removing  Julian  from  Asin  to  Italy, 
and  kept  him  for  some  time  in  dose  confinement 


at  Milan,  where  he  lived  surrounded  by  apiea,  and 
in  constant  fear  of  sharing  the  fiite  of  his  brother. 
Owing  to  the  mediation  of  the  onpreas  Enaebia«  an 
excellent  woman,  who  loved  Julian  with  the  tendoi^ 
ness  of  a  sister,  the  young  prince  obtained  an  inter* 
view  with  Constantius,  and  havii^  sncceeded  fai 
calming  the  emperor^is  snapidons,  waa  allowed  10 
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lend  s  prirate  life  at  Athens  (a.  d.  355).  Athent 
waa  then  the  centre  of  Greek  learning,  and  there 
Jolian  tpent  a  short  bat  delightful  period  in  in- 
tercourse with  the  most  celebrated  philosophers, 
■eholars,  and  artists  of  the  time,  and  in  the  society 
of  a  company  of  young  men  who  were  devoted  to 
the  ponuit  of  knowledge,  and  among  whom  was 
Gregory  Nasiansen,  who  became  afterwards  so 
celebrated  as  a  Christian  orator.  Among  those 
learned  men  Julian  was  not  the  least  in  renown, 
and  be  attracted  universal  attention  both  by  his 
talents  and  his  knowledge.  The  study  of  Greek 
literature  and  philosophy  was  his  principal  and 
fisvourite  pursuit.  He  had  been  brought  up  by 
Greeks  and  among  Greeks,  and  his  predilection  fiw 
whatever  was  Greek  was  of  course  very  natural ; 
bat  he  did  not  neglect  Latin  literature,  and  we 
levn  from  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (zvi  5),  that 
he  had  a  fiur  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language, 
which  was  then  still  spoken  at  the  court  of  Con- 
stantinople. While  Julian  lived  in  happy  retire- 
ment at  Athens,  the  emperor  was  bent  down  by 
the  weight  of  public  affiurs,  and  the  empire  being 
exposed  to  the  invasions  of  the  Persians  in  the  oast, 
and  of  the  Germans  and  Sarmatians  in  the  west 
and  the  north,  he  followed  the  advice  of  Eusebia, 
in  opposition  to  his  eunuchs,  in  conferring  the  rank 
of  Caesar  upon  Julian,  who  was  accoidingly  re- 
called from  Athens  and  summoned  to  Milan,  where 
Constantius  was  residing.  Julian  obeyed  reluc- 
tantly :  the  Greek  Minerva  had  more  charms  for 
him  than  the  Roman  Jupiter,  and  he  was  too  well 
acquainted  with  the  mythology  of  his  ancestors 
not  to  know  that  even  the  embraces  of  Jupiter  are 
sometimes  CstaL  On  the  6th  of  November,  ▲.  d. 
355,  Julian  was  solemnly  proclaimed  Caesar,  and 
received,  as  a  guarantee  of  the  emperor^s  sincerity, 
the  hand  of  his  sister  Helena,  who  was  tba 
youngest  child  of  Constantine  the  Great  At  the 
same  time  he  was  invested  with  the  government  of 
the  provinces  beyond  the  Alps,  but  some  time 
eiapaed  before  he  set  out  for  Gaul,  where  he  was 
to  reside,  and  during  this  time  he  began  to  aoens- 
tom  himself  to  behave  with  that  composure  and 
artificial  dignity  which  suited  a  person  of  his 
exalted  station,  but  which  corresponded  so  little 
with  his  taste  and  habits.  When  he  first  entered 
upon  public  life  he  was  timid  and  clumsy,  and  he 
used  afterwards  to  laugh  at  his  own  awkwardness 
on  those  occasions.  The  internal  peace  of  Oanl 
was  still  suffering  from  the  consequences  of  the 
revolt  of  Sylvanus,  and  her  frontiers  were  assailed 
by  the  Germans,  who  had  crossed  the  Rhine, 
burnt  Strassburg,  Treves,  Cologne,  and  many  other 
flourishing  cities,  and  made  devastating  inroads 
into  the  midland  provinces  of  GauL  Accnstooied 
to  the  quiet  occupations  of  a  scholar,  Julian  seemed  ; 
littie  fitted  for  the  command  in  the  field,  but  he 
found  an  experienced  lieutenant  in  the  person  of 
the  veteran  freneral  Sallnstiiis,  and  the  wisdom  he 
had  learned  in  the  schools  of  Greece  was  not 
merrly  theoretical  philosophy,  but  virtue :  tempe- 
rate  to  the  extreme,  he  denpised  the  luxuries  of  a 
Roman  court,  and  his  food  and  bed  were  not  better 
than  those  of  a  eommnn  soldier.  In  his  adminis- 
tration he  was  juAt  and  forbearing;  and  never  dis- 
couraged by  adversity  nor  inflated  by  saeeess,  be 
showed  him.<ielf  worthy  to  r^iim  over  others,  be- 
estrut  he  could  r^ign  '>ver  himself. 

.'I'lutn  arrived  in  GanI  late  in  a.  d.  35,%  and, 
afi«fr  iiiving  sujed  the  winter  at  Vienna  (Vi 
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in  Daupbin^X  be  aet  out  in  the  tprinf  of  8M  ta 
drive  the  barbarians  back  o?«r  taa  RhiiM.  In 
this  campaign  he  fought  aninst  the  Alonanni,  tha 
invaders  of  Southern  Gad.  He  made  their  fint 
acquaintance  near  Rheimt,  and  paid  denriy  for  it: 
they  fell  unexpectedly  open  his  rear,  and  two 
legions  were  cut  to  pieces.  But  as  he  nevertheleia 
advanced  towards  the  Rhine,  it  seems  that  the 
principal  disadvantage  of  his  defeat  was  only  a  lose 
of  men.  In  the  following  spring  ( 857 )  he  intended 
to  crou  the  Rhine,  and  to  penetrate  into  the 
country  of  the  Alemanni  {  and  he  would  have 
executed  his  pkui  but  for  the  strange  condnct  of 
the  Roman  mneml  Barbatio,  who  was  on  hie 
march  from  Italy  with  an  army  of  25,000,  or 
perhaps  30,000  men,  in  order  to  effoct  hb  Junction 
with  Julian.  A  sufficient  number  of  boats  waa 
collected  at  Basel  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  a 
bridge  over  the  Rhine,  and  provisions  were  kept 
there  for  supporting  his  troops,  bat  Barbatio  re- 
mained inactive  on  the  left  bank,  and  proved  his 
treacherous  designs  by  bumbg  both  the  shipe  and 
the  provisions.  In  eonsequenoe  of  this,  Julian 
waa  compelled  to  adopt  the  defensiTe,  and  the  Ale- 
manni, headed  by  their  king  Chnodomarios,  croesed 
the  Rhine,  and  took  up  a  poeiUon  near  StrM^n 
(August,  A,  D.  857).  Their  army  was  85,000 
strong:  Julian  had  only  13,000  Tetems;  bat 
he  did  not  decline  the  engagement,  and,  after 
a  terrible  conflict,  he  gained  a  decislTe  victory, 
which  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  perMwal  valour 
of  the  young  prince.  Six  thousand  of  the  barb»> 
rians  remained  on  the  field,  perhape  as  many  were 
shiin  in  their  flight  or  drowned  in  the  Rhinet  and 
their  king  Chnodomarius  was  made  prisoner.  The 
loss  of  the  Romans  in  this  memonMe  battle  it 
stated  by  Ammianus  Mareellinna  to  have  been 
only  243  privates  and  four  ofBoers ;  bat  this  it 
not  credibte.  Chnodomarius  waa  well  treated  by 
Julian,  who  sent  him  to  the  eoart  of  CoiMtaatina. 

[CHNODOMJkMUS.] 

Immediately  after  this  victofy  Julian  Hmdtd 
the  territory  of  the  Alenunmi  eo  the  rigbt  bnk 
of  the  Rhine,  but  man  for  Uie  parpoee  ol  exhibit- 
ing his  power  than  of  making  any  permanent 
conquests,  for  he  advanced  only  a  few  nifle%  and 
then  returned  and  led  his  troope  against  tke 
Franks,  who  had  conqoered  the  trKt  between  the 
Scheldt,  the  Maaa,  and  the  Lower  Rhine.  Sone 
of  the  Prankish  tribes  he  drove  back  into  Ocmanyy 
and  otben  he  albwed  to  remain  in  Oanl,  on  eoo* 
dition  of  their  sabmitting  to  the  Roman  aathori^. 
Upon  this  be  invaded  Germany  a  seeond  time^  ai 
358,  and  a  third  time  in  859,  in  eider  to  mIm 
the  Alenunmi  deeist  from  all  farther  attevpca 
upon  Gaol,  and  be  not  onlT  saecoededy  bat  lotamed 
with  20,000  ReouuM,  wbea  the  AlennBni  bod 
taken,  and  whom  be  compeBed  tbea  to  ffve  opu 

The  pence  of  Goal  being  now  cstahlisbed,  Joliaa 
exerted  hiaeelf  to  reboxld  tbe  dtiee  that  bad  bees 
mined  on  tbe  fkonticn  of  Genaoay :  ooM^g  tbeeo 
rebuflt  and  fertifled  by  bin  were  Bingen,  Ander- 
nach,  BooBv  and  Neosa,  and,  witisol  deabC» 
Cologne  also,  as  tbie  dty  bad  been  likewise  bad  ii 
ashes  by  tbe  Oenooaa.  As  Ao  ooaol 
of  the  bartoriana  bad  inlemipled  ofl 
porndts  in  tbeeo  distrieta,  there  woe  a 
of  com,  bat  Jaliaa  proJaiod  an  abandoat  OM^ 
by  senfing  six  boaued  horgsa  to  EailMd.«tan 
coaw  Dodt  witn  a  iaflKicat  ^pH 
gnndng  and  sowiogL    Toe  onHBaai  of  dbe 
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tity  of  corn  thus  exported  from  England  hai  been 
calculated  at  120,000  quarters,  and  it  has  been 
justly  observed  that  the  state  of  agriculture  in  this 
country  must  have  been  in  an  advanced  condition, 
sinco  so  much  com  could  be  exported  nearly  alto- 
gether at  the  same  time.  Julian  bestowed  the 
some  care  upon  the  other  provinces  of  Gaul,  and 
the  country  evidently  recovered  under  his  admi- 
nistration, although  the  power  with  which  he  was 
invested  was  by  no  means  extensive  enough  to 
check  tiie  system  of  rapacity  and  oppression  which 
characterises  the  government  of  the  later  Roman 
emperors.  His  usual  residence  was  Paris:  he 
caused  the  largo  isbmd  in  the  Seine,  which  is  now 
called  rile  de  la  Cite,  and  whereupon  stood  ancient 
Paris  or  Lutetia,  to  be  surrounded  by  a  stone  wall 
and  towers,  and  he  built  the  Thcnnne  JulLini,  a 
palace  with  baths,  the  cxtenifive  remains  of  which, 
**  les  thermes  de  Julicn,"^  are  still  visible  in  the 
Rue  de  la  Harpc,  between  the  palace  of  Cluny  and 
the  School  of  Medicine. 

While  Julian  became  more  and  more  popular  in 
the  provinces  entrusted  to  his  administration,  and 
his  fame  was  spreading  all  over  the  empire,  Con- 
Btantius  once  more  gave  way  to  the  suggestions  of 
jealousy  and  distrust,  and  believed  that  Julian 
aimed  at  popularity  in  order  to  gain  for  himself 
the  supreme  authority.  It  happened  that  in  a.  d. 
360  the  eastern  provinces  were  again  threatened 
by  the  Persians.  Constantius  commanded  Julian 
to  send  to  the  frontiers  of  Persia  four  of  his  best 
legions  and  a  number  of  picked  soldiers  from  his 
other  troops,  apparently  that  he  might  be  able  to 
apprehend  him,  which  it  was  impossible  to  do 
while  he  was  surrounded  by  so  many  thousands  of 
devoted  warriors.  This  order  surprised  Julian  in 
April  360 :  to  obey  it  was  to  expose  Gaul  to  new 
inroads  of  the  Gennans,  and  Britain  to  the  ra- 
vages of  the  Scots  and  Picts,  whose  incursions  had 
a»Bunted  such  a  dangerous  character  that  Julian  had 
just  despatched  Lupicinus  to  defend  the  island  ; 
but  to  disobey  the  order  was  open  revolt.  His 
s'lUliers  also  were  unwilling  to  march  into  Asia ;  but 
Julian,  notwithstanding  the  dangers  that  awaited 
liini,  resolved  to  obey,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade 
his  troops  to  submit  quietly  to  the  will  of  their 
niast<.>r.  His  endeavours  were  in  vain.  In  the 
night  largo  bodies  of  soldiers  surprised  the  palace 
of  Julian,  and  proclaimed  him  emperor.  He  had 
hid  himself  in  his  apartments ;  but  they  soon  dis- 
cuvered  him,  dragged  him,  though  respectfully, 
before  the  assembled  troops,  and  compelled  him  to 
accept  the  crown.  Upon  this  he  despatched  Pen- 
tadius  and  Eutherius  with  a  conciliatory  message 
to  Constantius,  in  which,  however,  he  positively 
demanded  to  be  acknowledged  as  Augustus,  and  to 
be  invested  with  the  supreme  authority  in  those 
provinci'S  over  which  he  hod  ruled  as  Caesar,  viz. 
C  iaul,  Spain,  and  Britain.  The  conditions  of  Julian 
were  haughtily  declined  ;  and  after  a  considerable 
time  had  elapsed  in  fruitless  negotiations  which 
Julian  employed  in  making  two  more  exjieditions 
beyond  the  Rhine  agaiuht  the  Franks  and  the 
Alemanni,  he  at  last  resolved  to  wage  oi>en  war, 
and  to  march  upon  Constantinople.  His  army  was 
numerous  and  well  disciplined,  and  the  frontier 
along  the  Rhine  in  an  excellent  state  of  defence : 
his  troops,  who  had  refused  leaving  Gaul  without 
liiin,  now  joyfully  left  it  with  him.  Meanwhile, 
C^oiistantius  likewise  collected  a  strong  army,  and 
({Hve  d'rectioud  for  the  defence;  of  his  capital  from 
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Antioch,  from  whence  he  had  ■operiateaded  dM 
Persian  war.  Informed  of  hia  puni,  Jvlkn  re- 
solved to  thwart  them  by  qaickneia  and  taagj. 
At  Basel  on  the  Rhine  he  divided  hit  anny  iato  twt 
corps :  one,  commanded  by  Novitta,  was  to 
through  Rhaetia  and  Noricom  ;  the  otlicc, 
the  orders  of  Jovius  and  Jovinns,  was  to  crass  Iks 
Alps  and  march  throngh  the  north-eastern  earner  of 
Itidy :  both  divisions  were  to  unite  at  Suminn,  a 
town  on  the  Savus,  now  Save.  Julian,  at  the  hesd 
of  a  small  but  chosen  body  of  3000  Tetenma,  plunged 
into  the  wildernesses  of  the  Marcian,  now  BJarir 
Forest ;  and  for  some  time  the  rival  of  Constaotias 
seemed  to  be  lost  in  those  daric  glens  whence  tssoe 
the  sources  of  the  Danube.  But  when  Noritta, 
Jovius  and  Jovinus  arrived  at  Sirmium,  thcj  be- 
held, to  their  joy  and  astonishment,  Uie  active 
Julian  with  his  band,  who  had  descended  the 
Danube  and  had  already  defeated  the  extreme  out- 
posts of  Lucilian,  the  lieutenant  of  Constaathis  in 
those  regions. 

From  Sirmium  Julian  moved  upon  Constanti- 
nople :  the  officers  of  Constantius  fled  before  him, 
but  the  inhabitants  received  him  with  aoebunatioas 
of  joy ;  and  at  Athens,  Rome,  and  other  important 
cities,  he  was  either  publicly  or  privately  acknow- 
ledged as  emperor,  having  previously  sent  expla- 
natory letters  to  the  authorities  of  those  distent 
places.  Informed  of  the  unexpected  appeaiance  of 
Julian  on  the  Danube,  Constantius  set  out  from 
Syria  to  defend  his  capital ;  and  a  tetrible  dvil 
war  threatened  to  desolate  Italy  and  the  East, 
when  Constantius  suddenly  died  at  Mopsocrene  in 
Cilicia,  on  the  third  of  November,  ik.  D.  861, 
leaving  the  whole  empire  to  the  undiipnted  posses 
sion  of  Julian.  On  the  1 1th  of  December  bllow- 
ing,  Julian  made  his  triumphal  entrance  into  Con- 
stantinople. Shortly  afterwards  the  mortsl  remains 
of  Constantius  arrived  in  the  Golden  Horn,  and 
were  buried  by  Julian  in  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Apostles  with  great  solemnity  and  magniScenoe. 

While  Julian  thus  gave  a  Christian  burial  to  the 
body  of  his  rival,  he  had  long  ceased  to  be  a 
Christian  himself.  According  to  Julian^  own 
statement  (Epid.  ii.),  he  was  a  Christian  up  to  his 
twentieth  year ;  and  the  manner  in  which  he 
praises  his  tutor,  Mardonius,  seems  to  imply  that 
MardoniuB  and  the  philosopher  Maximusfirstcanssd 
him  to  love  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Gredu^ 
without,  however,  precisely  estranging  him  from 
the  Christian  religion,  which  seems  to  have  been 
the  effect  of  his  study  of  the  ancient  Greek  phil»> 
sophers.  The  vile  hypocrisy  of  the  base  and  crari 
Constantius,  the  conviction  of  Julian  that  Con- 
stantino the  Great  had  at  first  protected,  and  after* 
wards  embraced,  Christianity  from  mere  poUtkal 
motives,  the  persecuting  spirit  manifested  equally 
by  the  Orthodox  and  Arians  against  one  another^ — 
had  also  a  great  share  in  the  converuon  of  Jnliu. 
During  ten  years  he  dissembled  his  apostaCT', 
which  was  however,  known  to  many  of  his  friendsi 
and  early  8usp<H:ted  by  his  own  brother  Gallns ; 
and  it  was  not  till  he  had  succeeded  to  the  thnne 
that  ho  publicly  avowed  himself  a  ponan.  Our 
spaco  does  not  allow  us  to  enter  into  the  details 
of  his  apostacy,  and  we  must  refer  the  reader  to 
the  sources  ciU'd  below.  His  apostacy  was  no 
sooner  known  than  the  Christians  feared  a  crad 
persecution,  and  the  heathens  hoped  that  paganism 
would  be  forced  upon  all  who  were  not  heathens ; 
but  they  were  both  disappointed  by  an  edict  of 
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JaUui,  &i  whidi  be  proclaimed  a  perfect  tolemtion 
of  aU  partieiL  He  was  Dot,  however,  impartial  in 
kia  coodaet  towards  the  Christians,  since  he  pre- 
Stfred  pagans  as  his  civil  and  military  officers, 
forbade  the  Christians  to  teach  rhetoric  and  gram- 
mar in  the  schools,  and,  in  order  to  annoy  them, 
allowed  the  Jews  to  rebuild  their  great  temple  at 
Jemsalem*,  and  compelled  the  followers  of  Jeans  to 
pay  money  towards  Uie  erection  of  pagan  temples, 
and,  in  some  instances,  to  assist  in  building  them. 
Had  Julian  lived  longer  he  would  have  seen  that 
hia  apostacy  was  not  followed  by  those  effects,  either 
religions  or  political,  which  he  flattered  himself 
would  take  place:  he  would  have  learnt  that 
paganism,  as  he  understood  it,  was  not  the  religion 
of  the  great  mass  of  pagans,  and  that  paganism,  as 
it  actually  existed,  was  a  rotten  institution,  desti- 
tute of  all  religious  and  moral  discipline ;  and  he 
would  have  witnessed  that,  however  divided  the 
Christians  were,  there  was  something  better  and 
healthier  in  Christianity  than  futile  subjects  for 
subtle  controversies. 

Soon  afttf  his  accession  Julian  set  out  for 
Antioch,  where  he  remained  some  time  busy  in 
oiganising  a  powerful  army  for  the  invasion,  and 
perhaps  subjugation,  of  Persia.  The  people  of 
Antioch  received  him  coolly :  they  were  Christians, 
but  also  the  most  frivolous  and  luxurious  people 
in  the  East,  and  they  despised  the  strai^tforward 
and  somewhat  rustic  manners  of  an  emperor  who 
had  f<Mrmed  his  character  among  stem  Colts  and 
Germans.  At  Antioch  Julian  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  orator  Libanius  ;  but  the  latter  was 
unable  to  reconcile  the  emperor  to  the  sort  of  life 
whidi  prevailed  in  that  splendid  city.  He  there- 
fore withdrew  to  Tarsus  in  Cilicia,  where  he  took 
ap  his  wmter^quarters.  In  the  following  spring 
(March,  363)  he  set  out  for  Persia.  The  different 
corps  of  his  army  met  at  Hierapolis,  where  they 
paMed  the  Euphrates  on  a  bridge  of  boats,  and 
thence  moved  to  Carrhae,  now  Harran,  a  town 
in  Mesopotamia  about  fifty  miles  E.  N.  K  from 
Hierapolis.  Julian's  plan  was  to  march  upon 
Ctesiphon,  but  in  order  to  deceive  the  Persian 
king.  Sapor,  he  despatched  Procopius  and  Sebas- 
tianus  with  30,000  men  against  Nisibis  (east  of 
Carrhae),  while  he  himself  wheeled  suddenly  round 
to  the  south,  following  the  course  of  the  Euphrates 
on  its  left  or  Mesopotamian  side.  Procopius  and 
Sebastianus  were  to  join  Arsaces  Tiranus,  king  of 
Armenia,  and  Julian  expected  to  effect  a  junction 
with  their  united  forces  in  the  environs  of  Ctesi- 
phon ;  but  the  treachery  of  Arsaces  prevented  the 
accomplishment  of  his  plan,  as  is  mentioned  below 
[Compare  VuL  I.  p.  36lly  b.].  While  Julian  marched 
along  the  Euphrates  in  a  south-eastern  direction, 
he  was  accompanied  by  a  fleet  of  1100  ships,  fifty 
of  which  were  well-armed  galleys,  and  the  rest 
barges,  carrying  a  vast  supply  of  provisions  and 
military  stores.  At  Circesium,  situated  on  the 
confluence  of  the  Chaboras,  now  the  Khabur,  with 
the  Euphrates,  he  arrived  at  the  Persian  frontier, 
which  ran  along  the  lower  part  of  the  Chaboras, 
and  he  f  ntered  the  Persian  territory  on  the  7th  of 
April,  363,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  65,000 
veterans.     The  bridge  of  the  Chaboras  was  broken 

*  Respecting  the  alleged  miracle  which  intei^ 
rapted  the  Jews  in  this  work,  see  the  judicious  re- 
marks in  Lardner^s  Jewitk  and  Heathen  Te$Umom^ 
vol.  iv. 
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down  behind  them  by  his  orders,  to  eonTinoe  the 
soldiers  that  a  retreat  was  no  phm  of  their  matter. 
From  Circesium  he  continued  marching  along  the 
Euphrates  till  he  came  to  that  narrow  neck  of  land 
which  separates  the  Euphrates  from  the  Tigris  in 
the  latitude  of  Ctesiphon.  This  portion  of  the  route 
lies  partly  through  a  dreary  desert,  where  the 
Romans  experienced  some  trifling  losses  from  the 
light  Persian  horse,  who  hovered  round  them,  and 
occasionally  picked  up  stragg^rs  or  assailed  Uie 
rear  or  the  van.  Previous  to  crossing  the  neck  of 
land,  Julian  besieged,  stormed,  and  bnmed  Peii- 
sabor,  a  huge  town  on  the  Euphrates  ;  and  while 
crossing  that  tract,  he  was  delayed  some  time 
under  the  walls  of  Maogamalcha,  which  he  like- 
wise took  after  a  short  siem  and  nied  to  the 
ground.  Julian  now  accomplished  a  most  difficult 
and  extraordinary  task:  he  ceaveyed  hb  whole 
fleet  across  the  above-mentiooed  neck  of  land,  by 
an  ancient  canal  called  Kahar-Makha,  which,  how* 
ever,  he  was  obliged  to  deepen  before  he  could 
tnist  his  ships  in  sndi  a  passage  ;  and,  as  the 
canal  joined  die  Hgris  below  Ctesiphon,  he  looked 
for  and  found  an  old  cut,  dug  by  Trajan,  from 
Colehe  to  a  place  somewhat  above  Utenphon, 
which,  however,  he  was  likewise  compelled  to  make 
deeper  and  broader,  so  that  at  last  his  fleet  nin 
safely  out  into  the  Tigris.  The  canal  of  Nahar- 
Malcha  is  now  called  the  canal  of  Sakl&wiyeh,  or 
Isa  ;  it  joins  the  Tigris  a  little  below  Ba^did, 
and  it  still  aff(»ds  a  communication  between  the 
two  rivers.  Through  a  very  skilful  manoeavie,  he 
brought  over  his  army  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tigris, — a  passage  not  only  extremely  difficult  on 
account  of  the  rapid  current  of  the  Tigris,  bat 
rendered  still  more  so  through  the  stout  resistance 
of  a  Persian  army,  which,  however,  was  routed  and 
pnrsned  to  the  walls  of  Ctesiphon.  The  dty  wonld 
nave  been  entered  by  the  Romans  together  with 
the  fugitive  Persians,  bat  for  the  death  of  th«r 
leader,  Victor.  Julian  was  now  looking  oat  for  the 
arrival  of  Procopius  and  Sehaatianas,ii]td  the  mitn 
army  of  the  Axmenian  king,  Arsaces  or  Tiimos. 
He  was  sadly  disappointed:  his  lieutenants  did 
not  arrive,  and  Tiranus  arranged  for  a  body  of  hif 
Armenians  to  desert  which  had  joined  the  Romans 
previously,  and  which  now  secretly  withdrew  frwn 
the  Roman  camp  at  Ctesiphon.  Julian  neverthe- 
less began  the  siege  of  that  vast  dty,  which  wae 
defended  by  the  flower  of  the  Persian  tnx^  king 
Sapor,  with  the  main  body  of  his  army,  not  hating 
yet  arrived  fitmi  the  interior  of  PMsia.  UnaUe  to 
take  the  dty,  and  desirous  of  di^>ersing  the  king*i 
army,  Julian  imprudently  followed  the  advioe  ot  a 
Persian  nobleman  of  great  distinction,  who  appealed 
in  the  Roman  camp  under  the  pretext  m  being 
persecuted  by  Sapor,  and  who  reooomiended  the 
emperor  to  set  out  in  search  o£  the  Persian  kiqgp 
In  doing  so,  Julian  would  have  been  compelled  to 
abandon  his  fleet  on  the  Tigris  to  the  attaeka  of  a 
hostile  and  infuriated  popaboe :  this  he  avoided  by 
setting  fire  to  his  ships, — ^the  best  thing  he  eoald 
have  done,  if  his  march  into  the  interior  o£  Penia 
had  been  dictated  by  abeolate  neoeaity;  bat 
as  he  wae  not  obliged  to  leave  the  dtj,  ereo  me- 
cess  would  not  have  compensated  for  the  kea  ef 
1200  ships.  In  proportion  as  the  Romaiii  ad- 
vanced eastward,  the  country  became  aioia  aad 
more  barren,  and  Sapor  renaiaed  intiaibla.  The 
treachery  of  the  Persiaa  noble  wai  diseovefed  after 
his  secret  flighty  and  JuUui  waa  ohUged  to  lanaal. 
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Julun  W2U  (iT*-'it  aji  an  •rrr.p^r'jr,  nnique  as  a 
inan,  and  r<:iiiHrkab!«  a*  an  auiiior.  He  wro*^  an 
Mf.xfi*:ri*<r  fjiinJ^^r  of  works  CiiJ>>ist:r.z  of  ora::or.« 
on  ranoun  ftiibj*-ct*,  hif^toricil  trHutisca,  batirv*, 
and  lf;tt<frs :  in'f*t  hi  the  latter  were  intended  for  ; 
(Hjiflic  circulation.  All  the^  works  are  very  ela-  ; 
lK#rat<;ly  CiUipo^ed,  to  much  so  a^  to  afford  a  fa-  : 
tigiiitig  suid  nionot/>nou«  r'.-a'ling  Xm  those  who  peruse 
th''m  ifif.Tt'Xy  iht  their  merits  as  specimens  of  (J reck 
liU^nitun;  ;  but  they  are  at  the  same  time  very  im- 
|/<»rUifit  s'iurces  for  the  histiiry  and  the  0{*inions  of 
\\u'.  age  on  religion  and  philr>v>phy.  Julian  also 
tiii'd  to  writi*  p<M;try,  but  he  was  no  poet:  he 
)a<rks  imagination,  and  his  artifici^il  manner  of  em- 
billii»hirig  prffsa  shows  that  he  liad  no  poetical 
vi-in.  lie  was  a  man  of  reflection  and  thought,  but 
)><iHnesMfd  no  cnrative  geniuH.  J  lis  style  is  rcmark- 
iiMy  pure  for  hi*  limi%  and  shows  that  he  had  not 
only  studied  the  cl:iasical  f  jre<?k  historians  and  phi- 
loMiphifrs,  but  hail  m;  far  identified  himself  with  his 
iiiudMH,  that  thrre  is  scnrc<>Iy  a  page  in  his  works 
whiTe  wi*  do  not  meet  with  cither  reminiscences 
Irnni  till*  rlasKical  writ«'ns  or  visible  oflforts  to  express 
iii«  idrns  in  the  same  way  as  they  did.  With  this 
puinful  iuiilation  of  his  classical  models  he  often 
iitiili'i  tJK'  i-xiiggrriitcd  and  ovcr-eL<boratc  style  of 
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I.  Lesv.r%.  Tz^  £nt  ooOectka,  pnUkhrf  bj 
.\::=«.  VeaLce,  U99.  4tflL,  canlUBB  enlj  48  kMai; 
S:a::Lc:a  pc''^shed  03  in  hk  edidon  of  At  viiki 
of  J^^ian  ;  cihexs  were  foaz;d  in  Inter  tinH%  Imt  cI 
vhich  are  printed  in  Fabriciua,  BJUkA.  Gmtc,; 
the  lastaiid  best  edition  is  by  L.  U.  Hcjlcr, 
18-28.  8roi ;  it  conuina  83  lettcfi,  vith 
tzanslaxion  asd  a  conucentuy  of  tbo  editor.  Then 
are  besides  sjse  fragmenta  of  loot  letters  Abmh^ 
the  letters  of  Julian,  there  is  nlio  one  which  wns 
written  to  him  by  his  teothcr  Galhu,  in  A.  dl  353^ 
who  advises  him  to  remain  fisithfid  to  the 
religion.  The  aatheoticity  of  serend  Irtten  b« 
tested.  They  treat  on  varioai  mbjecta,  lad  an  if 
great  importance  for  the  histofj  of  the  timcb  On^ 
which  was  addressed  to  the  senate  and  people  of 
.\thens,  and  in  which  the  author  ezpluna  tlieH»- 
tives  of  his  having  taken  np  arnw  againat  the  eiH 
peror  ConsUntius,  is  an  interettiug  and 
portant  historical  document 

II.  Oratioat.  I.  ^Eymifuow  wpit  r^ 
ropa  K^nrrdFTior,  with  a  Latin  tnuulation  Iff 
Petanns,  Paris,  1614,  8to.:  an  mcomiam  of  the 
emperor  Constantius,  in  which  Jolian  ia  no!  ci^ 
sistent  with  his  usual  feeling* of  contonpt  and  I 
towards  that  emperor.  In  general  Julian 
very  badly  of  the  whole  imperial  fiunily,  and 
Constantine  the  Great  doee  not  eecape  his 
censure.  Wy ttcnbach,  in  the  woric  quoted  behiir,haa 
written  some  excellent  obserrations  on  this  woik.  8. 
Ilf pi  rwr  A&roKpdropof  Hpd(,§m¥^  #  ve^  Barililat, 
two  orations  on  the  deeds  and  the  reign  of  dM  eiH 
peror  Constantius,  which  are  of  great  impectanee 
for  the  knowledge  of  the  time:  in  the  coapiela 
editions.  Julian  wrote  these  orationi  in  Oaal«aBd 
betrays  in  many  a  passage  his  pivlcrence 
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ism  to  Christianity,  as  well  as  his  enthusiastic 
love  of  the  new  Platonic  philosophy.  3.  Ed(rt€ias 
T^s  ficuTt/  LBos  *EyK(ifjuoy^  an  encomium  on  the  em- 
|>res«  Eusebia,  the  patroness  of  Julian :  ed.  Peta- 
▼ius,  Paris,  1614,  ttva  4.  Eis  rov  /3curiA*a''HAiov, 
an  oration  on  the  worship  of  the  sun,  addressed  to 
Sallustius,  his  old  military  councillor  and  friend, 
first  in  Gaul  and  afterwards  in  Germany :  ed.  by 
Theodorus  Marcilius,  Paris,  1583.  8vo.  ;  by  Vin- 
centius  l^Iarinerius,  Madrid,  l(j'25,  8to.  5.  E/( 
Ti)v  fjtrtT^^a  Ttov  0«<lli',  an  oration  on  the  mother 
of  gods  (Cybele)  :  Julian  vibited  the  temple  of 
Cvbele  at  Pessinus,  and  restored  her  worship.  6. 
Ei*  Tovs  ebratJcuTouy  T^vvai  ;  and  7.  Tlp6s  'Hpd- 
kK^iov  Kvvik6v^  irepi  roO  ir»f  Kvvi<rriov^  koX  ci 
wpi-wti  r^  Kuvl  fivOovs  irpdrrttv,  two  orations  on 
true  and  fJEdse  Cynicism,  the  latter  addressed  to  the 
Cynic  Heracleius.  8.  *Eirl  rp  i^o^i  rov  dyadot- 
rarov  HaWovcriov  irap<ifiudrrTiK6s,  a  letter  to  the 
aforesaid  Sallustius,  in  which  he  consoles  himself 
and  his  friends  on  the  recjil  of  Sallustius,  by  the 
emperor  Constuntius,  from  Gaul  to  the  East.  9.  A 
letter,  or  more  correctly  dissertation,  addressed  to 
his  former  tutor,  the  philosopher  Themistius,  on  the 
difficulty  the  author  thinks  he  would  experience  in 
showing  himself  so  perfect  an  emperor  as  Themis- 
tius expected. 

III.  Other  Works.  1.  Kaiffopts  Ij  Ivftiroaiov^ 
the  ^  Caesars  or  the  Banquet,*'  a  satirical  com- 
position, which  Gibbon  justly  calls  one  of  the  most 
agreeable  and  instructive  productions  of  ancient 
wit.  Julian  describes  the  Roman  emperors  ap- 
proaching one  after  the  other  to  take  their  seat 
round  a  table  placed  in  the  heavens ;  and  as  they 
come  up,  their  faults,  vices,  and  crimes,  are  cen- 
sured with  a  sort  of  bitter  mirth  by  old  Silcnus, 
whereupon  each  Caesar  defends  himself  as  well  as 
be  can,  that  is,  as  well  as  Julian  allows  him  to  do; 
but  in  this  Julian  shows  much  partiality,  especially 
towards  Constantine  the  Great  and  other  members 
of  the  imperial  family.  Alexander  the  Great  also 
appears.  He  and  other  great  heroes  at  last  ac- 
knowledge that  a  royal  philosopher  is  greater  than 
a  royal  hero,  and  the  piece  finishes  with  a  great 
deal  of  praise  bestowed  upon  Julian  by  himself. 
There  are  many  editions  and  tranfi.lations  ol  this 
remarkable  production.  Of  these,  the  most  im- 
portant are  the  text  with  a  Latin  translation  by 
C.  Cantoclirus,  Paris,  1.577,  8vo.,  ihe  Editio  Prin- 
etp$;  the  same, /^ui.  1583,8vo.;  the  same,  corrected 
by  Frederic  Sylburg,  in  the  third  volume  of  his 
Romanae  Hiutoriae  Scrifttores  Minora^  and  sepa- 
rately, Frankfort,  1 390,  fol. ;  by  Petrus  Cunaeas, 
with  an  elegant  Latin  tnuislation,  Leyden,  1612, 
r2mo.,  163*2,  12mo. ;  the  same  with  the  notes  of 
Cellarius,  Leipxig,  1693,  8vo.,  1735,  8vo.  The 
be*t  editions  are  by  J.  M.  lleusingcr,  Gotha,  1736, 
8vo,  1741,  8vo.,  and  by  llarless,  the  editor  of 
Fabricius,  liifA.  Graeca^  Erlangcn,  1785,  8vo.  An 
English  translation  of  the  Caeeans  the  Misopogon, 
and  several  other  productions  of  Julian,  is  contained 
in  **  Select  Works  of  the  Emperor  Julian,  and  some 
Pieces  of  the  Sophist  Libanius,  &c.,  with  Notes  from 
Petav,  La  Bleierie,  Gibbon,  &c.,  and  a  translation 
of  I^  Bleteric'd  Viede  Jovieii^  by  John  Duncombe,** 
London,  1784,  8vo.  Several  French,  German, 
Italian,  and  Dutch  translations  are  mentioned  by 
Fabricius. 

2.  *Ai^4ox««of  "h  M«j-oTal7et'i',  **  the  Antiochian,  or 
the  Enemy  of  the  Beard,"a  severe  satire  on  the  Hcen- 
tjous  and  effeminate  manners  of  the  inhabitants  of 
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Antioch,  with  occasional  ironical  confessions  of  the 
author^s  own  faults,  who  was  induced  to  write  thii 
amusing  piece  during  his  stay  at  Antioch,  as  men- 
tioned above.  Julian  chose  the  title  Miffowtiymw 
because  the  inhabitants  of  Antioch,  being  accus- 
tomed to  shave  themselves,  ridiculed  Julian,  who 
allowed  his  beard  to  grow,  in  the  ancient  fashion. 
Editions :  by  Petrus  Martinius,  Paris,  1567,  Bto., 
1583,  Bvo.  ;  by  H.  I.  Lasius,  together  with  the 
Caesares,  and  a  German  translation  of  both,  Greifs- 
wald,  1770,  Bvo.  ;  there  are  also  English,  French, 
and  German  translations  of  the  Misopogon.  The 
following  English  translations  of  some  of  the  minor 
productions  of  Julian  are  worthy  of  mention: 
^  Julian's  Letter  to  the  Bostrens,**  transUted  by 
the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  in  his  **■  Characteristics,** 
London,  1733,  12mo. ;  two  Orations  of  the  Em- 
peror Julian,  viz.  to  the  Sun,  and  to  the  Mother 
of  the  Gods,  with  notes,  &c  London,  1793,  Bvo. 
The  English  literature  is  rich  in  works  on  Julian. 

IV.  Poems.  Three  epigrams  of  little  import- 
ance, in  the  ^  Anthologia  Graeca,**  and  a  fourth, 
discovered  by  Boissonade,  in  the  **  Analecta,'*  and 
in  Heyler*s  edition  of  Julianas  Letters. 

V.  Lost  Works.  The  most  important  is,  Kard 
Xpurriavwv^  a  refutation  of  the  Christian  religion, 
in  seven  books,  according  to  Hieronymus,  al- 
though Cyrill  only  speaks  of  three.  These  three 
books  were  directed  against  the  dogmatical  part  of 
the  Christian  religion,  as  contained  in  the  Gospels ; 
and  it  is  against  this  part  of  the  work  that  Cyrill 
wrote  his  famous  work  'TWp  ri\t  rw  Xptaria- 
vw¥  cvcryovy  ^p7)!TKtiaSj  itf/6s  rd  rov  4r  dBiois 
*IotiXuu'ov,  which  is  separately  printed  in  Spanheim^i 
edition  of  the  works  of  Julian.  All  the  copies 
of  Julian's  work  which  could  be  found  were  de- 
stroyed by  order  of  the  emperor  Theodosius  II.,  and 
the  whole  would  have  been  lost  for  ever  but  for 
Cyrill,  who  gives  extracts  from  the  three  first 
books  in  his  refutation  of  J  ulian.  But  these  extracts 
are  far  from  giving  an  adequate  idea  of  the  work. 
Cyrill  confesses  that  he  had  not  ventured  to  copy 
several  of  the  weightiest  arguments  of  the  author. 
The  Kcerd  Xpi<rTiay»y  was  likewise  refuted  by 
ApoUinaris,  whose  A6yos  Awip  d\rt$§itts  xard 
'lovAiavoG,  however,  is  lost,  as  are  the  refutations 
of  Photius  and  Philippus  of  Sida.  The  marquis 
d'Argens,  a  chamberlain  to  Frederic  the  Great, 
king  of  Prussia,  translated  the  extracts  made  by 
Cyrill,  and  tried  to  complete  them,  according  to 
some,  at  the  suggestion  of  his  master.  The  title  of 
the  translation  is,  ^  Defense  du  Paganisme  par 
PEmpereur  Julien,  en  Grec  et  en  Fran9ais,**  Ac. 
Ac,  Berlin,  1764,  Bvo. ;  lb.  (Geneva),  176B,  Bvo.; 
lb.  1769,  2  vols.  Bvo.  The  marquis  was  any  thing 
but  a  Christian,  and  his  opinions  on  Julian  and 
Paganism  were  attacked  by  G.  F.  Meier  in  his 
**'  Beurtheilung  der  Betrachtungen  des  Marquis 
d'Argens  iiber  Julian,"  Halle,  1764,  Bvo.  ;  by  W. 
Crichton,**  Betrachtungen  iiber  den  Abfall  Julian's;** 
and  by  others.  Other  lost  works  of  Julian  are : 
Tltpl  rwv  rpimy  <rxt\ijJerm¥  ;  IIcpl  rw  vo9fv  rd 
KOKd  Kard  -roi^i  dwauZ^irovs  ;  Td  KoAm^/Acra 
Kp6via ;  Memoirs  on  his  Campaigns  in  Germany ; 
his  Journal,  in  which  he  used  to  write  down  die 
events  of  every  day  ;  and  others,  especially  many 
letters. 

Julian  composed  his  works  in  the  following 
chronological  order: — The  Encomia  on  Constantins; 
the  Encomium  on  the  Eropreis  Eusebia,  not  befort 
A.  P.  356  ;  the  Letter  to  Sallustius,  in  Jk.  D.  860} 
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the  Letter  to  the  Senate  and  the  People  of  Athens, 
iu  A.  D.  360 ;  the  Letter  to  Themistiiu,  and  the 
Oration  on  Helius,  in  361  ;  the  KaUrapts^  in  the 
winter  of  36 1 — 362,  or  perhaps  in  the  following 
year ;  most  of  his  extant  Letters  during  the  same 
period  ;  one  of  his  Orations  on  false  Cynicism,  and 
that  on  the  Mother  of  Qods,  as  well  as  a  Letter  on 
the  restoration  of  ancient  IleUeniim,  of  which  a  frag^ 
nient  is  extant,  in  362  ;  the  Misopogon  in  the  be- 
ginning of  363 ;  and  the  Kurd  Xpurrtmmw^  finished 
during  his  expedition  against  the  Persians,  in  the 
summer  of  363. 

(The  works  of  Julian  ;  Amm.  Marc.  v.  8 — xxt. 
5  ;  most  of  the  Orations  and  Epistles  of  Libanius, 
especially,  Oratio  FarttUalU  ;  Ad  Antiochenos  do 
Jmperaioris  Ira;  De  Nece  Juliam  ulciaoenda; 
Socmtc's,  //.  E,  lib.  iii. ;  Zonar.  lib.  xiii. ;  Zo- 
sim.  lib.  iii. ;  Eutrop.  x.  14,  &c;  Themist  OrtjU, 
iv. ;  Ureter.  Nazianz.  Orat.  iii.  ir.  x.  xxi. ;  So- 
zomen.  lib.  v.  vi. ;  Mamertinus  in  Panetfyric.  VeL 
(Mamcrtinus  was  Comes  Largitionum  to  Julian, 
wiiom  he  accompanied  in  Gaul,  and  on  his  me- 
morable expedition  down  the  Danube) ;  AureL 
Vict.  ContfatUiut  in  fin.  ;  Moses  Chorenensis, 
lib.  iii.  ;  Theophanes,  pp.  29 — 44,  ed.  Paris  ; 
Fabric  BiU.  6'rawu,  vol.  vL  p.  719,  &c  For 
other  sources,  especially  ecclesiastical  writers,  and 
with  regard  to  Julianas  apostacy,  we  refer  the 
reader  to  Fabricius,  the  notes  to  the  splendid  life 
of  Julian  by  Gibbon,  in  his  Decline  and  /W/,  and 
the  Abb^  dc  la  Rleterie^s  Vie  de  Juiieu,  of  which 
there  is  an  English  translation  ;  Neandcr,  Ueber 
dcH  Kniser  Julian,  Leipz.  1812  ;  Wiggers,  Dissert, 
de  Juliano  Aposiaia,  Rostock,  1810,  of  which  there 
is  a  new  edition  in  German  in  Ulgen^s  Zcitschrifi 
fur  Hist.  Theiil.  1837,  vol.  viL  ;  Schulze,  De  Ju- 
liani  Philosojihia  et  Aforihus,  1839;  Teuffel, />« 
Juliano  rcli^u»tis  Christiani  cotUemptore,  Tiibingen. 
1844.)  [W.  P.J 


COIN   OF    FLAVIUS   CLAUDIUS  JULIANU& 

JULIA'NUS,  the  GrMco-Roman  Jurist.  A 
Latin  Epitome  of  the  Novells  of  Justinian  is  extant 
under  this  name.  In  one  MS.  the  work  is  attributed 
to  Joannes,  a  citizen  of  Constantinople  ;  in  some, 
no  author  is  named  ;  but  in  several  the  translation 
and  abridgment  arc  ascribed  to  Juliaims,  a  professor 
{anhHvss^jr)  at  Constantinople.  It  is  remarkable 
that  no  jurist  of  the  name  is  recorded  among  the 
Cfimpilers  employed  by  Jufltini.in,  and  no  professor 
of  the  name  occurs  in  the  inscription  of  the  Const. 
Omnetn  addressed  by  Justinian  in  a.  d.  533  to  the 
professors  of  law  at  Constantinople  and  Bt;rytus. 
Among  the  extracts  from  contemporaries  of  Jus- 
tinian, which  were  originally  appended  to  the  text 
of  the  Hiisilica,  there  is  not  one  that  bears  the  name 
of  Julianus.  In  Ifasil.  16.  tit  1.  s.  6.  §  2  (vol.  ii. 
p.  180,  cd.  lleimbach),  a  Julianus  is  named  as 
putting  a  question  to  Stephanus,  one  of  the  eminent 
jurists  of  Justinian*s  time,  and  hence  it  has  been 
supposed  that  the  author  of  the  Epitome  of  the 
Novells  was  a  disciple  of  Stephanas.  That  a  Ju- 
lianus, however,  attained  such  legal  celebrity  in  the 
reign  of  Justinian  as  to  be  complimented  with  the 
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phnie  **  The  lominary  of  the  Uw,**  ibaj  1m  infcnri 
from  the  epigram*  of  hit  eontemponuy  ThoHMM 
ScholMticus  preaerred  in  the  AnthMOgm  OuMi 
(toL  iii  p.  216,  ed.  Jacobs),  among  other  op' 
addressed  to  the  statue*  of  emxiient  men: — 

Tmhov  lovAiay^K,  POftucAw  ^tfat*  Aer 
'Pti/aimlBtpS^'^nitnfins 


Hnnc  Tidentea  JnliaDmiiy  tplendidam  joria  Aden, 
Roma  Berytusqae,  Nil  non,  inqninnty  natma  qaiL 

To  this  same  Julianas  is  attribated  the  nthon^ 
of  three  epigrams  in  the  same  cnUectSi  (voL  m. 
p.  230)  headed  'lovAfOMv  'ArrunfMrapot.  Aldatm 
[Parerff.  ii.  46)  calls  Jolianns  patridos  and  Cfr 
consul,  but  without  sufficient  aotooritr  ;  and  Ha* 
ber  Goltzius,  in  his  preface  to  the  edition  of  tkt 
Epitome  of  the  Novells,  which  was  pablished  at 
Bruges  m  1565,  thinks  it  likelv  that  the  anthorof 
the  Epitome  was  identical  with  the  consul  Juliir 
nus,  to  whom  Priscian  dedicates  his 

That  the  author  of  the  Epitome  n 
is  shown  by  various  fonns  of  expression 
in  that  work  which  are  known  to  hate  been 
among  the  professors  of  the  Lower  Empire  ;  as,  ftr 
example,  the  word  dididmus^  at  the  bmnnxngof 
the  67th  constitution  of  the  Epitome.  It  is  abo 
clear,  from  internal  evidence,  that  the  anthor  was  a 
resident  in  Constantinople,  which  in  c.  216  and 
358  he  calls  haee  dvUaa,  although  in  neither  cms 
does  the  Novell  of  Justinian  wmcb  he  is  abstact- 
ing  contain  a  parallel  expression. 

The  collection  of  Novells  translated  and  abridged 
by  Julianas  is  referred  by  Fr^hems,  in  his  ChioMH 
logia  prefixed  to  the  Jus  Graeeo-RomoHmm^  to  the 
year  a.  d.  570,  and  this  date  has  been  followed  by 
the  majority  of  legal  historians ;  bat  there  is  evtiy 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Epitome  was  oompleted 
during  the  life  of  Jostinian,  in  A.  d.  556.  In  it 
Justinian  is  uniformly  called  fBOs/friasperator,  while 
preceding  emperors,  as  Leo  and  Jostinna,  aie  cbBbI 
Divus  I^  and  Divas  Justinos.  In  the  ahalBHto 
of  Novells  1 17  and  134  there  is  no  aUaiMiB  la  At 
subsequent  legislation  of  Justinian,  wUdi  vgain 
permitted  divortium  htma  gmlia.  In  die  original  col- 
lection, also,  no  Novell  of  later  date  than  the  jcar 
A.  D.  556  is  abstracted. 

The  original  collection  consists  of  124,  or  at 
most  125,  constitutions.  These  again  are  divided 
into  chapters,  which,  in  the  editions  snbeeqnent  to 
A.  o  1561,  are  doubly  numbered,  one  numfaering 
running  through  the  work  from  the  oonuneneemmt, 
and  another  beginning  anew  with  each  constitatien. 
The  125  constitutions  make  564  chapters  This 
will  explain  the  difibrent  modes  of  citation.  Thos 
const  1  consists  of  four  chapters,  and  oonst  2  cf 
five  chapters.  The  fourth  chapter  of  const.  2  nd^t 
be  cited  as  c.  9,  or  as  const.  2,  c.  4.  Again,  the 
8th  constitution,  the  whole  of  which  midcee  one 
chapter  (the  48th),  may  be  cited  as  const.  8,  or  u 
c  44.     All  that  follows  the  1 25th  constitution  in 

*  In  this  epigram,  by  'Pdfiri  we  are  pfrebaUy  to 
understand  Constantinople,  which  waa  New  Itom& 
Perhaps  *lov\tai^6y  is  to  be  pronoanced  as  a  tri- 
syllable, Youlyanon.  In  the  epigram  pre6zed  ti 
the  Digest  in  the  Florentine  manuscript,  we  find 
the  name  Tpi€uytay6i  admitted  into  an  heaamelef 
line: — 

}iiS\ov  *lov<rTivuiv6s  iya^  rcx^^w  r^wMt 
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the  manuscripts  and  printed  editions  consists  of 
additions  fonning  an  appendix  to  the  original  col- 
lection. 

The  order  of  the  Epitome  is  rery  diffBrent  from 
that  of  the  168  NoTells  in  the  ordinary  modem 
editions  of  the  Corpus  Juris.  Of  those  168  No- 
rells,  seven  are  constitutions  of  Justin  II.  and  Ti- 
berius, four  are  edicts  of  praefecti  proetorio,  and 
aeTeral  are  constitutions  of  Justinian  subsequent  to 
A.  D.  556.  Of  the  168  Noyells,  NoveUs  114,  121, 
138,  143,  and  150,  are  abstracted  in  the  appendix 
to  the  Epitome  found  in  some  manuscripts,  and  1 9, 
21,  33,  36,  37,  50,  116,  122,  132,  133,  135,  137, 
139 — 149,  151 — 158,  are  altogether  wanting  in 
Julianas. 

TaUes  exhibiting  the  correspondence  of  the  No- 
Tells  in  the  Corpus  Juris  with  the  corresponding 
■hstracts  in  Julianus  may  be  found  in  Biener,  Ot^ 
<kMt  der  Noretien^  pp.  538-9  ;  Savigny's  Znt- 
weknft^  ToL  W,  p.  187;  Bdcking,  Inatitutionen^  pp. 
73-^75.  The  first  thirty-nine  constitutions  in  the 
Epitome  are  arranged  very  irregularly,  but  the  ar- 
rangement firom  const.  40  to  const.  Ill  is  chrono- 
logical, and  agrees  pretty  closely  witli  that  of  the 
Norrils  in  the  Corpus  Juris  from  Nov.  44  to  Nov. 
120. 

Julianus  translated  from  the  original  Greek,  and 
he  had  before  him  the  Latin  text  of  those  Novells 
which  were  originally  published  in  Latin.  He 
leaves  out  the  inscriptions,  verbose  prooemia,  and 
epilogues,  but  gives  the  subscriptiones  (containing 
the  date  at  the  end).  The  substance  of  the  enact- 
ing part  is  given  without  much  abridgment,  and  the 
Latin  style  of  the  author  is  tolerably  clear  and  pure. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  a  professor  living  in  a 
country  where  Greek  was  the  vernacular  language, 
at  a  tilde  when  others  were  translating  into  Greek 
the  monuments  of  Roman  legislation,  should  em- 
ploy himself  in  composing  a  Latin  Epitome  of  the 
Greek  Novells.  It  may  be  that  his  work  was 
composed  for  the  benefit  of  the  Italians,  who  by  the 
conquest  of  the  Ostrogoths  in  a.  d.  554  had  been 
reduced  under  the  dominion  of  Justinian,  or  for 
those  western  students  who  frequented  the  law 
schools  of  Constantinople  and  Bcrytus.  There  are 
passages  in  the  work  (e.  g.,  c.  15.  c.  29 — 32)  which 
show  that  it  was  intended  for  those  who  were  not 
Greeks. 

Among  the  cultivators  of  Roman  law  in  the 
school  of  Bolognn,  this  Epitome  was  called  Narrlla^ 
NovelioA,  Liber  Notellarum.  It  was  probably 
known  early  in  the  eleventh  century,  before  the 
discovery  by  Imerius  of  another  ancient  translation 
of  the  Novells,  containing  134  constitutions  in  an 
unabridged  form.  The  glossators  were  wholly  un- 
acqiminted  with  the  original  Greek  Novells.  The 
Epitome  was  perhaps  at  first  regarded  as  the  au- 
thentic work,  containing  the  latest  legislation  of 
Justinian.  Zachariae,  indeed,  states  {AnecdotOy  p. 
202,  citing  Pertz,  Monumenta^  vol.  iiu),  that  Ju- 
lianus is  quoted  as  the  author  of  it  in  the  Capituia 
Inffeihehnensia  as  early  as  a.  D.  826,  and  Julianus, 
a{)ostate !  and  monk,  is  named  by  Huguccio  in  the 
twelfth  century  (in  an  unpublished  Summa  DecrC' 
torum)  as  the  author  of  the  Xovello ;  but  the 
greater  number  of  the  glossators,  though  they  dili- 
gently studied  the  Epitome  (Ritter,  ad  I/eineccii 
Hint.  Jur.  Civ.  vol.  i.  §  403],  appear  to  have  known 
nnthin,^  of  Julianus.  After  the  Latin  translation 
of  1 34  Novells  was  found,  it  seems  at  first  to  have 
shared  the  name  o*"  ^orclla  with  the  work  of  Ju- 
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lianns,  and  ita  aothentieity  wm  for  a  ffane  doahtad 
by  Imeriut,  even  after  it  had  received  the  name  of 
aMthaUiemm,  reoogniting  its  vathantidty,  and  dia- 
tingaishiRf  it  from  tiM  Bpttome  of  Jnlianiu.  (Sft- 
vigny,  Ge$6IUekiB  il«  Ram,  Beekia  im  MiikUUm-^ 
voL  iL  pp.  453—466,  It.  p.  484.)  The  AuAm. 
tiearm,  or  Venio  Vulffota^  wtm  vow  tmAt  in  the 
Bchooli,  while  the  EpUomB  or  Abosfle,  though  par* 
mitted  to  be  read  as  a  subsidiary  touioe  of  in- 
stmction,  so  rapidly  fell  into  diinse,  that  neither 
Fulgosins  nor  Caccialupi  ever  saw  a  copy  of  it.  It 
is  commonly  believed  that  the  Epitome  of  Jolhui 
was  re-discovered  by  the  monk  Ambrosiua  Traver* 
sarins,  in  a.  d.  1433,  in  the  library  of  Victorinns  at 
Mantua.  The  main  authority  for  this  statement 
is  Snares,  in  his  NotU,  BaaU,  §  21 ;  but  there  ia 
reason  to  doubt  the  story,  which  is  not  confirmed 
by  an  extant  letter  of  Ambrosias  ( Ambroiii  7V«- 
renom  Oamddumntu  EfiMQib^  ToL  i  p.  419, 
Florent  1759),  giving  an  account  of  the  hooka 
that  he  fonnd  in  the  library  st  Mantua.  He  men- 
tions a  work  Joamm  OmtmUM  d»  Varik  QiNMii6- 
ont5t»,  but  by  this  he  can  scarcely  mean  the  Epi- 
tome, for  it  seems  to  have  been  a  Greek  book.  A 
very  ehiborate  and  valuable  literary  history  of  the 
Epitome  was  drawn  up  by  Hanbold,  and  inserted 
in  the  fourth  volume  of  Savigny^is  ZriUdir^  As 
an  appendix  to  this  paper.  Professor  H&nel  of 
Leipzig  has  given  in  the  eighth  Tolume  of  the 
ZriUckrifi  an  accurate  enumeration  of  the  known 
existing  manuscripts.  Though  the  printed  edifeiom 
of  the  %itome  are  numerous,  they  are  scarce,  and 
the  new  edition  which  Hanoi  is  understood  to  he 
preparing  will  be  an  acceptable  boon  to  students  of 
Roman  &w. 

The  following  are  the  principd  printed  edltionii 
for  the  full  titles  of  which  the  reader  is  leforrad  to 
the  above-mentioned  paper  of  Hanbold.  Transcripts 
of  preceding  editions  of  the  Epitome  have  fitn 
time  to  time  been  inserted  in  editions  of  the  Fo- 
lumen — that  is  to  say,  the  last  vdume  into  whidi 
the  (hrput  Jwria  Ckiilu  waa  foimeriy  usually  di- 
vided, containing  theAuikentiemm  or  Venio  Vidgatm 
of  the  Novells,  the  last  three  of  the  twelve  hooka  of 
the  Code,  the  Libri  Feudorum,  &e. 

1.  The  first  printed  edition  waa  published  in 
8vo.,  without  name  or  3-ear,  at  Lyona  in  1512;  at 
the  end  of  a  collection  of  the  Laws  of  the  Lin- 
bards.  The  editor  was  Nic  Boheriua.  The  wofk, 
which  is  imperfectly  given,  is  divided  into  nine 
eolfationea.  This  division,  found  in  several  manu- 
scripts, was  probably  made  about  the  time  of  Ir- 
nerius,  to  correspond  with  the  first  nine  books  of 
the  Code.  The  A  utMenUeum  waa  simikriy  divided 
into  nine  collationes. 

2.  The  Epitome  was  next  printed  at  the  end  of 
the  AuthatticHin,  npud  Sennetonioe  fimties,  Lugd. 
1550.  In  this  edition  the  Epitome,  aa  in  many 
manuscripts,  is  divided  into  two  parts  or  hooka, 
and,  through  a  misunderstanding  of  a  manuscript 
inscription,  the  authorship  of  the  work  is  attribnled 
to  an  anonymous  dtiien  of  Constance. 

3.  An  independent  edition  of  the  Epitcme  ia  in- 
serted in  the  very  rare  edition  of  the  Volmmm, 
apud  Ludovicum  Pesnot,  8vo.  Lugd.  1558. 

4.  Next  comes  the  edition  of  Lud.  Miraeae  (Le 
Mire,  whose  name  appears  in  the  prefiMo),  foL 
LugdunL  1 56 1 .  In  this  edition  Juliuius  is  naned 
as  the  author,  **/mp.  Jmstinkad  CbasfiYafi'oass,  siiiw*' 
preU  JhHomo,'^  There  is  a  reprint,  with  a  prcfin^ 
by  Goltiins,  4to.  Bmgis,  1665. 
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5.  The  edition  of  Ant.  Aagastiona,  8to.  Ilerdae, 
15fi7,  at  the  end  of  Augustini  ComatiiiUummm  Grae- 
ourum  Coiicis  OdltN^io,  This  edition  is  reprinted, 
with  additions,  in  Aatnifltini  Opera^  toI. iL  pp.255 
— 406,  fol.  Lucae,  1766. 

6.  Imp.  JuittHiam  \cnrUae  CoMtitutkme$^  per 
Julianum^  auti-o-tsonm  Comatantuiopolitanum^  de 
Grtjuvo  translittuje.  Ex  BiUiotkeca  Petri  FUkoeit 
foL  Basil.  1576. 

7.  Petri  ft  Fntncuci  Pit&oei  Ictorum  OUertati- 
ones  ad  CoJiocm  et  \oteVa$  jMstiniami  ImpertUoru 
/>T  JttUanum  trantlatat,  cura  prancixi  Desmarc*^ 
ful.  Paris,  1689. 

The  last-mentioned  editions,  6  and  7,  are  the 
best  known  and  the  most  complete.  They  contain 
two  short  works,  called  the  Dktatum  pro  ContUi- 
ariia  and  the  Coiledio  de  Tyioribta.  These  had 
been  previously  printed  in  Pithou*B  first  edition  of 
the  CoUaiio  Letfum  Motaiearum  et  Roinamarum 
(entitled  Fragmmta  quaedam  Papittiani,  &c.  4to. 
Paris,  1573).  In  several  manuscripts  they  are 
attributed  to  Julianus  ;  but  BiiMier,  in  his  Ilutoria 
AuthetUicarum  Codici  Imertarum^  4 to.  Lips.  18079 
has  adduced  strong  arguments  to  show  that  Juli- 
anus t^'as  not  the  author  of  them.  Their  Latinity 
is  far  less  pure  than  that  of  the  Epitome.  It  is  not 
unlikely,  however,  that  these  works,  as  well  as  the 
ancient  scholia  upon  the  Epitome  of  JulLinus,  were 
written  in  Grecian  Italy  during  the  lifetime  of 
Justinian,  who  in  the  Dictatum  is  twice  styled 
princept  noaterj  and  in  the  scholia  (ed.  Miraci,  p. 
177)  impemtor  nostcr.  (Savigny,  Gtschicktf^  kc^ 
vol.  iu  pp.  195 — 197  ;  Biener,  in  Savigny *s  Zeit- 
ichri/i,  vol.  v.  pp.  338 — 357.) 

A  German  translation  of  the  Epitome,  by  D. 
Justin  Goblcr,  was  published  anonymously,  fol. 
Frank.  1566. 

Zachariae  (Anecdota^  p.  20*2,  &c.)  endeavours  to 
identify  Julianus  with  the  author  of  a  much  shorter 
Greek  Epitome  of  the  Novells,  who  is  cited  in  the 
sources  of  Gracco-Roman  law  as  Anonymus.  Ano- 
iiymuB,  like  Julianus,  seems  to  have  been  a  pro- 
fessor at  Constantinople.  Anonymus  cites  the 
Novells  of  Justinian  in  an  order  which  does  not 
vt'fy  considenibly  differ  from  that  of  Julianus. 
Anonymus  seems  to  have  been  skilled  in  Latin  as 
well  as  Greek,  and  was  perhaps  the  author  of  an 
ancient  Latin  version  of  the  Greek  fragments  of 
Alodestinus  which  occur  in  the  Digest.  Further, 
tiiere  is  strong  reason  to  identify  the  anonymous 
with  Enantiophanes ;  and  Enantiophanes,  like 
Julianus,  was  a  disciple  of  Stephanus.  [Enantio- 
phanes.] When  Italy,  after  the  invasion  of  tlie 
Lombards  in  a.  d.  568,  was  rent  from  the  Roman 
empire,  Julianus  may  have  turned  to  writing  in 
Greek.  Mortreueil  (Hidoire  de  Droit  Bjfzantin^ 
vol.  i.  pp.  293 — 300),  who  agrees  with  Zachariae 
in  these  conjectures,  thinks  that  Julianus  was  pro- 
bably not  an  authorised  expositor  of  the  law,  and 
that  none  but  jurists  specially  authorised  could, 
without  a  breach  of  rule,  be  cited  by  name.  The 
conjecture  that  Julianus  and  Anonymus  were  iden- 
tical is  controverted  by  G.  E.  llcimbach,  in  Rich- 
ter's  Kritische  Jtthrl'ucher  for  1839,  p.  970. 

(Winckler,  Opustula,  vol.  L  p.  418;  Biener, 
Gtsrhichte  der  Soi-elUn,  pp.  70—84.)      [J.  T.  G.] 

JULIA'NUS  ('louAioi'o's),  a  physician  of  .Alex- 
andria, a  contemporary  of  Galen,  in  the  second  cen- 
tury after  Christ.  (Gal.  Ado.  Julian,  c.  1.  vol. 
xviii.  pt.  i.  p.  248.)  He  was  a  pupil  of  Ajmlloniiis 
of  Cyprus  ((JhI.  Dc  Mdh.  Med,  L  7,  vol.  x.  p.  51),  | 
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and  belonged  to  the  wet  of  the  lfetIiodki»  andm 
said  to  hare  composed  fwty-tiglit  booka  agpumt  tlw 
**  Aphorisms  **  of  Hippocrates  (Adn.  Jwliam,  L  a). 
The  second  of  these  was  directed  s^ainit  tike  Moood 
Aphorism  of  the  first  sectioii,  and  is  confntad  in  a 
short  essay  written  by  Galen  with  ezeesaiTe  and 
unjustifiable  mdeneie  and  asperitj.  None  of  his 
writing*  ( which  were  nnmerons)  are  still  eztsnL 
From  Galenas  menticming  that  it  was  more  than 
twenty  yean  since  he  had  met  Julianas  at  Alex- 
andria (De  Metk,  Med.  p.  53),  and  that  he 
then  still  alive,  it  fvill  i4>pear  that  Julianas 
living  as  late  as  about  the  year  180  after 
Christ.  (See  Littr^*s  H^poera^  toL  i.  pp. 
103,114.)  [W.  A.a] 

JULIA'NUS,  SA'LVIUS,  an  eminent  Bmbsi 
jurist,  who  flourished  under  Hadrian  and  the  An- 
'  tonines.  Of  his  private  history  little  is  known,  and 
different  opinions  have  been  held  as  to  the  plaes  of 
his  birth.  Many  of  his  biognphen  (as  RivalUa^ 
Val.  Forstenis,  Pancirolus,  Rutiliua,  BeitnndBi, 
GuiL  Grotius)  make  him  a  native  of  Milan  (Insn- 
ber  Mediobuiensis),  while  the  m^oritj  of  nan 
modem  writers  say  that  he  was  bom  at  Hadnuns* 
tum,  a  Phoenician  colony  on  the  coast  of  AfiJOk 
These  opposite  opinions  are  both  grounded  on  a 
passage  of  Sportianus  (Did,  Jmtiam,  c.  1),  where 
it  is  asserted  that  the  paternal  giand&ther  of 
the  emperor  who  ascended  the  thiwie  after  Pcr- 
tinax  came  from  Mediolanum,  and  the  maftenal 
grandfather  from  Hadrumetum.  It  is  well  ascei^ 
tained  that  Salvius  Julianus  the  jurist  was  a  ■■» 
temal  ancestor  of  the  emperor  Didms  Julianus,  and 
it  is  probable  that,  according  to  the  express  tes- 
timony of  Spartianus  (L  c),  the  jurist  was  the 
great-grandfather  (proavuti)  of  the  empem',  not,  as 
Politianus  asserts  (EpitL  ad  Joe,  Afodettmrn)^  the 
uncle,  nor,  as  Paulus  Dioconus  (HiaL  Aii$e,  x.  20) 
would  make  him,  the  grand&ther.  Eutropias  (riii. 
9)  hesitates.  **■  Salvius  Julianus,^  says  he,  *^  nepoi 
vel,  secundum  Lampridium,  pronepoo  Salvii  Julisni, 
qui  sub  Iladriano  perpetuum  oomposuit  edictum.** 
Zimmem  (/f.  B.  G.  vol.  i.  §  91)  agrees  with 
Paulus  Diaconus.  Many  mistakes  hate  been  com- 
mitted, from  the  confusion  of  the  jurist  with  othcn 
of  the  same  name  and  family.  For  »»iMnpU,  An- 
relius  Victor,  if  his  text  be  not  intetpobted  (Dt 
Caes.  19),  confounds  the  jurist  with  the  emperar, 
who,  like  his  ancestor,  was  distinguished  on  aoooont 
of  his  legal  acquirements.  And  this  mistake  of 
Aurelius  Victor  misled  the  celebrated  Hugo  Gro* 
tius  (Florum  i^ximo,  p.  78,  ed.  Amst.  164S1  it 
is  therefore  historically  important  to  esti^dish  cor* 
rectly  the  genealogy  of  the  fiunily. 

This  investigation  was  undertaken  by  Casanboa 
(ad  Spartiani  Did.  Jidiam.  1,  in  Hidonae  At^itMat 
Scriptorai)f  and  was  subsequently  pursued,  with 
the  aid  of  two  inscriptions,  by  Reinesius  (Tor. 
Leii.  iii.  2,  p.  344  ;  Oruter.  /mc  pw  zviii  -2,  lOi, 
p.  459),  who  was  followed  by  Christ,  ad.  Ruperti 
(Animad.  iu  Enokirid,  PompottH,  p.  47S,  inserted 
in  the  useful  collection  of  Uhlus,  entitled  Oprntmlm 
ad  Historiam  Jhtim  pertmentia^  p.  215).  The 
labours  of  former  inquirers  were  reviewed  by 
Heineccius,  whose  elaborate  resoarehes  have  ex- 
plored every  source  of  information  concerning  the 
jurist  Julianus.  We  subjoin  tables  of  the  gene* 
alogy  of  the  £imily,  so  far  as  may  be  osemi  to 
illustrate  the  relationships  of  persons  with  whom 
the  jurist  has  been  confounded.  These  tables  an 
constructed  according   to  the  view  whicht  ■poo 
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oompftriion  of  aathoritiei,  appears  to  as  by  fitf  the 
moat  probable : — 

(A)  Fdiemal  /me  of  tie  Emperor  Didiw  Julkmui, 

DidiuB  Sevenis, 
Insuber  Me- 
diokmensis. 
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65S 


Didius 


L 


vems. 


I 


Petronius  Didius  Severus, 
married  Aemilia  Clara, 
grand-daughter  of  the 
jurist  Julianas.  [See 
(B)]. 


1 

M.    Didios     Salvius 

Jnlianus      Severus 

Aognstos,  emperor, 

married        Manlia 

Scantilla. 


1. 


Didius  Proculns. 

A  son,  to  whom 
Didia  Clara  was 
betrothed. 


Didia  Clara  Augusta, 
desUned  for  her 
cooain,  the  son  of 
Didius  Proculns, 
bat  married  to  Cor- 
nelias Repentinus. 

(B)  Miderwd  line  o/ihe  Emperor  Didius  JuUanw, 
Saltius  Julianus,  the  jurist, 
Hadrumetinus,  Afer. 

I 

M.  Salvius  Julianus,  by  Dion 
Cassius  wrongly  named  S«r- 
yius,  consul  a.  d.  1 75,  put  to 
death  by  Commodus  about 
▲.  D.  188,  by  many  bio- 
graphers confounded   with 

Petronius       Didius  of  the  emperor,  be- 

Severos,    &ther    of  trothed  to  the  daugh- 

the  emperor.     [See  ter     of    the    jurist 

(A)].  Tamntenus  Patemus, 

baa  been  sometimes 
confounded  with  the 
jurist  Julianus. 

Tt  appears  from  Spartianus,  that  the  emperor  had 
a  brother,  Numius  Albinus,  and  from  an  inscription 
in  Gruter  (Inter,  p.  459,  2),  it  has  been  thought 
that  Numius  Albinos  was  the  son  of  a  Vibia  Salvia 
Varia.  Hence  Reinesius  conjectures  that  the  Vi- 
bia of  the  inscription  and  the  Aemilia  Clara  of 
Spartianus  are  the  same  person,  while  Heineccius 
supposes  that  Numius  Albinus  was  calletl  the  bro- 
ther of  the  emperor,  though  he  had  neither  the 
same  &ther  nor  the  same  mother,  as  being  Ike  eon 
by  a  former  huhand  of  a  former  trife  of  the  em- 
peror^s  fa/her.  According  to  Heineccius,  one  Nu- 
mius and  Vibia  were  the  parents  of  Numius  Albi- 
nus ;  then,  after  the  death  of  Numius  the  fother, 
Petronius  Didius  and  Vibia  were  the  parents  of 
Didius  Proculus ;  then,  after  the  death  of  Vibia, 
Petronius  Didius  and  Aemilia  Chura  were  the  pa- 
rents of  the  emperor. 


Julianas  was  bom  about  the  year  ▲.  n.  lOU, 
after  Trajan  had  become  emperor.  This  is  inftarred 
from  the  date  of  his  laboan  on  the  Edict,  whieh. 
according  to  Easebius,  wera  andertaken  aboat  A.  d. 
1 32,  when  he  was  probably  prsetor.  At  this  pe- 
riod the  leffKs  anmUet  were  strictly  obserred,  and 
the  regukr  age  for  the  pioetorship  was  about  thirty. 
(PUn.  Ep.  yiL  30  ;  Dion  Cass,  lii  pw  479.)  l(e 
is  the  first  jurist  named  in  the  Florentine  Index  to 
the  Digest,  though  there  are  fragmenU  in  that  work 
from  nine  jurists  of  earlier  dsie,  and,  though  he 
was  not  the  last  of  the  Sabinians,  he  is  the  last 
jurist  named  by  his  contemporary  Pomponius  in 
the  fragment  De  Oritfine  Jurit  (Dig.  1.  tit.  2.  s.  2). 
That  he  flourished  under  Antoninua  Pioa,  and  lur- 
viyed  that  emperor,  may  be  collected  from  seTenl 
passages  in  the  Digest  (Dig.  4.  tit  2.  a.  18 ;  Dig. 
3.  Ut  5.  s.  6.)  In  Dig.  37.  tit  14.  s.  17,  the  Diti 
Fratres,  Antoninus  Mafcus  and  Locias  Verus,  odl 
him  their  friend^  a  designation  ordinarily  given  br 
the  emperors  to  living  members  of  their  eouneiL 
By  many  it  has  been  supposed  that  he  livod  to  a 
great  age,  from  a  misand«vtanding  of  Dig.  40.  tit 
5.  s.  19.  In  that  oasnge,  the  person  who  speaks 
of  having  attained  his  78th  year,  and  of  beii^  de- 
sirous to  gain  information,  though  he  had  one  foot 
in  the  grave,  it  not  Jalianos,  bat  the  dient  who 
seeks  his  opinion. 

In  Dig.  40.  tit  2.  s.  5,  he  speaks  of  JavolenM 
as  his  pneceptor.  It  was  asnat  to  manumit  slaves 
before  prsetors  and  consuls,  when  they  held  their 
levees.  Whether  the  magistrate  could  manumit  hie 
own  slaves  at  his  own  levee  was  doubted.  Julianua 
says  that  he  remembered  Javolenus  having  done  so 
in  Africa  and  Syria,  that  he  followed  his  praeeeptor'b 
example  in  his  own  praetorship  and  consulship,  and 
recommended  other  prsetors  who  consulted  him  to 
act  in  the  same  manner.  It  thus  appears  that  he 
was  consul,  and  Spartianus  says  that  he  was  pcae- 
fectas  urbi,  and  twice  consul,  but  his  name  doea  not 
appear  in  the  Fasti  among  the  consoles  Drdinarii. 
He  was  in  Egypt  when  Serapias,  the  Alexandrian 
woman  who  |ffodaced  five  children  at  a  birth,  waa 
in  Rome.  (Dig.  46.  tit  3.  s.  46.)  Pancirolus  and 
others,  from  supposing  the  jurist  to  be  referred  to 
in  passages  of  the  Digest  (e.g.  Dig.  48.  tit  8.  a. 
12)  which  probably  relate  to  other  Salvii,  have 
conferred  upon  him  various  proviodal  govemniMita. 
The  time  of  his  death  is  uncertain,  bat  it  appears 
that  he  was  buried  in  the  Via  Lavicana,  for  Spar- 
tianus (Julian,  c.  tUL)  says  that  the  body  of  the 
emperor  was  deposited  in  the  monument  of  hia 
proavue. 

It  was  under  Hadrian  that  he  chiefly  signalised 
himselt  That  emperor  was  accustomed,  wbeo  be 
presided  at  trials,  to  have  the  advice  and  aasistaiiee 
not  only  of  his  friends  and  officers  of  state,  bat  of 
jurists  approved  by  the  senate.  Among  Uie  moat 
eminent  of  this  legal  council  were  Javentios  Celsoa, 
Salvius  Julianas,  and  Neratius  Priscos.  (Spait 
Iladr.)  By  the  order  of  Hadrian,  be  eoUeiBted 
and  arranged  the  chwsea  which  the  praeteia  were 
accustomed  to  insert  in  their  annnal  edict,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  condensed  his  materials,  and  to  hsf* 
omitted  antiquated  provisions.  The  exact  notare 
and  extent  of  this  refbimation  of  tbe  Edict  ia  oae 
of  the  most  obscure  and  disputed  qnaatioaa  in  the 
history  of  the  Roman  law.  Some  legal  hiatetiaiia 
look  upon  it  as  a  most  important  cKsnge,  tad  an^ 
pose  that  the  power  of  departing  froos  the  Edict  bj 
additiona  or  modified  cfansea  waa  nair  toka  away 
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as  « 

'A-T  :.■:  ^-r.i.i-'.  :-.r  -L-i:  :»t  nl-fti  ^  /-t*  rr 

CAT  jrtTT-ii*  h*  iL:>rr»c  tjia:  J^^Ai.::f  i:-.:  -izlj 

o:'  ♦xi^Ar-.n.  -r'-i-::-  art  c-fitL  i*s:;:aiftc ':  j  :i*  "M-ori 
/x^.  Ht  ::-!."•.*: -oeri  a  -*t  cjt^w  ■::  ii*  cw:^ 
i;.V-»  t'r.*  Biict  'U;j.  S7.  ::u  ^>.  ««.■>>.  pA*a::;;j*.  a 
c.or,>ra;;^yrarT  of  Ji*t:r.iai-  iz.  r.i*  Mtu-r.rsAis  cf 

iiTW  Ldic:  Ti-M  cal><  tie  L:i::  of  Ha.:n&.%  or,  :a 
Lail.-i.  L'.e  L:lc*u.*n  Ptrf*:--r.-  Tm  Liicriri  of 
Ji^i/ihar.,  xtrr.::'>r.^  :r.  CVri.  x,  t:'-  o&.  &.  7.  »a* 
j.roiA^.y  a  h;«^.ial  pr-ic!a2;a::'>n  o:  liat  e2:p«F>>r. 
difiir.c:  fr^nj  tr.e  F>i;ct  we  art  t«a:::i?  of.  Tht 
i>ain«:  yrrj^iuum  *dicium  wa«  yi^'en  :;*  <arl7  :Ltj** 
Vt  lu*:  [.r^hV^z't  'innttil  ed:ct%  ii.>nded  as  iLe  rale 
of  or'JifiAry  praciic,  a*  difttinjni^hed  fr'-a  fj^cial 
proclainatio:.* — t'^  •  id  ffWfl  jttrii*lkiiomU'  /xt/^Wk-k 
oxumi^  rioii  ';u'«d  prj-it  ret  incidit,  in  a!bo  prop>Mi- 
tijm  erat  **  (D:?.  'J.  t:t.  I.  s.  7) ;  but,  after  the  re^ 
fonn  of  Hadrian,  the  epithet  jj^rp'tattin  seems  to 
have  acquired  ucw  fore*.  I'housrh  all  the  great 
principl'-i  of  the  Jiu  Itrmoranum  vrerv  settled 
ijefor*!  the  end  of  the  republic,  though  the  Edict 
had  Ion;;  assumed  an  approach  to  permanence,  not 
only  in  inatt<-r  but  in  form  (for  the  earlier  writers 
npttu  the  PMict  appear  to  follow  the  bome  order 
with  those  who  wrote  after  Hadrian),  the  new 
f-diclum  pcrp«'tuutn  was  manifestly  endowed  with 
Ml  additional  authority,  »'hich,  if  it  did  not  prc- 
ciud'j  tho  futur*.-  czea-ise  of  the  Jus  edicrndi  in 
ina^iitnti's  miist  have  practically  restricted  it  to 
cas'rs  ij'it  provid'-d  for  in  the  compilation  of  Juli- 
Aiiii>i.  In  n  manuscript  at  Florence  (Cod.  Laurent. 
i'iut.  ixxx.  c'j'i.  t))  of  a  fjni'fCo-Konian  Kpitomr*  of 
l^fiw  of  the  ti-nth  ci'Utury,  ILulriun  in  said  to  have 
a>is'>ciau-ii  .Strvius  ('orncliuM  wiih  Julianus  in  the 
t'lsk  of  consolidation  and  nrraiiL'fnient ;  but  the 
(inieco-Koman  jurists  arc  vory  unwife  authorities 
in  niattiTs  of  history,  and  the  author  of  the  cited 
Kpitonii;  may  liavf?  been  led  to  m<-ntion  a  Cornelius 
in  conni>ction  with  the  Edict,  from  having  heard  of 
tiie  l«rx  Cornelia  (proposed  by  the  tribuui*  C.  Cor- 
ni'JiiiH  in  ii.  <:.  f>7),  by  which  it  was  enacted  **  ut 
practon-H  ex  fdictis   siiis   pcrpetuis  jus  dicerent.'* 

(<'.    ('OUNKMI  H  ;      COKNKLICH,     SERVIUS.]        The 

fdluT  rally  writers  who  mention  the  laliours  of  Ju- 
lianus nn  thr  Mict  fire  Aurelius  Victor  {ih  Cae$. 
\U),  i:uHrbius(("/fn>/j.  ad  A.irx'.  H84,  n.  2147),  and 
Til II Ins  DiiicoiiiiH  (//«/.  Mine.  x.  20).  How  far 
thi'  n-fdrni  atlicctcd  the  edict  of  the  praetor  pere- 
f^iiiiUN  (which  was  in  the  main  ftimilar  to  that  of 
the  ]inu'tor  urKanus)  and  the  edict  of  the  aediles 
(wliiih  N'lMUH  hubseipii'ntly  to  have  Iwen  treated  of 
as  an  appcndnuc  to  the  pnietor^s  edict,  Pauli  >V»- 
triitittf^  i.  tit.  I.'i.  n,  2),  thrre  are  not  sufficient  data 
ti»  ilrliTinine,  (F.  A.  JJieni-r,  de  Sahii  Juliani  in 
niirfn  fintt'Utriii  vu-ritis  ri7#.'  lU^mtttmandiM^  4 to.  Lips. 
1  MOD  ;  Fnincke,  dr.  /'Jtiicio  pr*u-toru  urUxHi,  prae- 
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irx.  s 

c:  =Lji 

a.  KiMKu  lU*;  Hag^  A.AGL  jk 

:  :ccB  poHeiaigB  of  ^ods  of  hii 
biki  bece  |Mdxcd  u  a  oenriij  fa 
(fvi^TKL   (Giini.iT.  117.)    CaJH 

tae  jvmt  mrnm  iheanhor 
and  in  thiacoDJe^ 


•  •  ■  ■     _  ^     "      ■ 

r;r*  trx§  ::Ci:TfC  et  Hi 

fizm.  L  C-t  .  ZM  Isrcrdktui  Salnamm  »  pnbahiy 
: :  =^a  earlje?  iise  taaa  lae  reigB  of  HadnUL  Ik 
if  Tzc^i^zad  rpcc  br  Jaliaiiaa  •■  aa  citaMiibwd 
::t=l  cf  ^Tx*tr'"z<,  v*Jca  bad  beeo  extanded  bj 
e:-:a.'-:!«  c:^3rrxt:»  so  caiea  noc  oiigiiiany  eoa- 
ztzzz  oie-i  ;  varuetmrn  lOile  \  and  he  doea  not  Mi 
3  fizzie  ez?RMM3  to  mder  it  likdr  that  he  hi»* 
^I  biTsodMi  or  inratcd  tL    (Dig:  491  tiL  81 

P:xpcii:sa  caTunermtes  Abomn \  aknt,  Tuda' 
r.~«,  ir.i  Jn'-ann*.  as  the  racctiaori  of  JaTolom  ia 
:h«  '.eaden^p  of  the  Sabiniaa  Kfaool  of  joriata.  The 
a.id::::on  of  Jnlianos  to  the  teneta  of  hit  achodi  ii 
c^ear.  £:■:=  ctanr  pasiasM  in  kia  remaina,  but  he  vat 
n>:  an  ;uxdeTiadng  adhexenL  Tkoa,  in  D^  43.  tic. 
24.  f.  I  ].  §  12,  he  didfltn  from  Caina ;  and  in 
ly.z.  4<>.  tit.  4.  ft.  57,  Gaioi  oboerrea  that  hit  opi* 
r.:>n  is  ir.cocjistent  with  the  pdndplaa  if  ranini 
azd  SdbinnSb 

He  was  a  roliuninoat  I^al  writer,  and  a  trj 
ab'.e  neasoner  upon  legal  Hibjecta.  His  style  is 
eA»y  and  clear.  and«  though  it  has  often  been  said 
that  his  lansiuge  abounds  in  Graedsms,  not  ons 
i.as  been  pointed  oat,  except  the  use  of  the  woid 
taani/ttut,  in  such  an  expression  as  **  Manifipstn 
e«t  dotem  relegasoe,**  (Dig.  33.  tit.  4.  s^S.)  His 
opini'^n  was  hij^hly  rained  bj  contemporary  and 
succeeding  jurists,  who  constantly  cite  him  with 
approbation,  and  some  of  whan  i^^poar  to  haia 
consulted  him  personally  on  difficult  qnestioBL 
(  Vat.  Frap.  77,  Dig.  37.  tit  5.  s.  6,  Dig.  SO.  tit.  1. 
8. 3^.)  He  is  one  of  those  foremost  jurists  whose 
names  are  mentioned  by  way  of  example  in  the 
citation-Uw  of  Valentinian  IIL  (Cod.  Theod.  L 
tiL  4.  s.  3.)  His  authority  is  cited  by  empema 
in  their  Constitutions,  as  by  Leo  and  Antheouns  in 
Cod.  G.  tiL  61.  s.  5,  and  by  Jostinian  in  Cod.  4. 
tit.  n.  s.  10,  Cod.  2.  tit.  19.  s.  24,  Cod.  3.  tit.  3IL 
s.  15,  Nor.  74  pr.  About  457  extracts  from  hk 
works  are  inserted  in  the  Digest.  In  HommeTk 
Palingrntsia  these  fragments  occupy  ninety  pagsib 
He  is  more  often  cited  by  other  jurists  than  any 
legal  writer,  except  Ulpian,  Paulus,  and  Papinian. 
and  he  is  commonly  named  without  special  refa^ 
encc  to  the  passage  where  his  opinion  is  oontaiBed. 
Volusius  Maecianns  and  Terentios  Clemens  both 
call  him  Julianus  notter  (Dig.  35.  tit.  1.  a.  85,  I^. 
2H.  tit.  6.  8.  G),  perhaps  as  his  pupils,  w  periums 
as  his  associates  in  the  imperial  counciL  la  the 
fragments  of  Africanus  there  appears  to  be  sa^  a 
constant  reference  to  the  opinions  of  Julianua,  thai 
Africanus  is  generally  supposed  to  haTO  been  his 
pupil. 

The  following  arc  the  titles  of  his  worics:— 

1 .  DiiKstorum  Libri  XC.  It  was  pefh^M  this 
title  which  led  Matthaeus  Blastares,  in  the  pnfree 
to  his  Syntigma,  to  the  blunder  of  attribntu^  the 
Digest  of  Justinian  to  Hadrian.  By  some  the  t»> 
luminous  Digest  of  Julianus  has  been  eonfoondai 
with  the  reformed  Edict,  which  wascomnrised  ia  a 
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single  book.  The  Digesta,  like  other  works  of  other 
jnriitii  bearing  the  same  title,  appears  to  have  been 
m  system  of  Roman  law,  following  the  arrangement 
of  the  Edict,  and  compiled  from  the  commentators 
on  the  text  of  the  Edict  In  Julian's  Digest,  the 
aetiial  words  of  the  Edict  seem  to  have  been  in- 
serted and  interpreted.  The  work  cited  in  Dig.  $, 
tit  2.  s.  1,  as  Julianus,  libro  1°  ad  Edictom,  is 
periu^M  no  other  than  the  Digesta  of  Julianus,  but 
the  riding  of  the  Florentine  MS.  is  doubtful,  and 
it  is  Teiy  likely  that  Ulpianns  ought  to  be  sub- 
stitoted  for  Julianus.  In  Dig.  1.  tit  3.  s.  32,  the 
94th  book  of  the  Digesta  is  cited,  but  here  there  is 
undoubtedly  an  error  in  the  reading  of  Ixxxxiiii. 
in  place  of  IxzxiiiL  Indeed,  L.  T.  OronoTius  as- 
serts that  the  fourth  x  in  the  Florentine  manuscript 
is  not  from  the  first  hand.  The  Digesta  was  an- 
notated by  the  Proculeian  Ulpius  Marcellus,  one  of 
the  rery  few  jurists  who  seem  more  disposed, 
wbcnerer  it  is  practicable,  to  censtire  than  to  praise 
Julianas ;  hence  Cujas  remarks  (06s.  xiiL  35)  that 
there  can  scarcely  be  a  stronger  proof  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  an  opinion  than  the  agreement  of  Mar- 
cellns  and  Julianus.  Another  critic  was  found  in 
Maoricianus  (Dig.  2.  tit.  14.  s.  7.  §  2,  and  Dig.  7. 
tit  1.  s.  25.  S  1).  Cerridius  ScaeTola  (Dig.  2.  tit 
14.  s.  54,  Dig.  18.  tit  6.  s.  10)  was  a  less  unlaTOur- 
able  annotator.  The  fragment  in  Dig.  4.  tit  2.  s. 
II,  is  inscribed  ^Paulus  lib.  ir.  Juliani  Digest- 
orum  notat,**  and  there  is  a  similar  inscription  in 
Dig.  18.  tit  5.  s.  4,  but  there  is  no  mention  in  the 
Florentine  Index  of  any  special  work  of  Paulas 
apon  Julianos.  There  are  376  extracts  from  the 
Digesta  of  Julianus  in  the  Digest  of  Justinian.  In 
modem  times,  the  celebrated  Cujas  wrote  lectures 
on  the  Digesta  of  Julianus.  (Jac.  Cujacii  RecUaH- 
OMs  $oUmm9  ad  Salvii  Juliani  libroi  Diffesiorum, 
Opera,  toL  i.) 

2.  Ad  Minicium,  or  Ex  Minicioy  or  Apud  Aftm- 
dum  Ubri  VL  In  these  various  ways  is  this  work 
named  in  the  Florentine  Index  and  the  inscriptions 
of  the  Fragments.  [Fbrox.]  This  was  a  com- 
mentary apon  some  work  of  Minicius  Natalis,  who 
lired  under  Vespasian  and  Trajan.  It  appears  to 
follow  the  arrangement  not  of  the  Edict,  but  of  the 
Uhri  Juris  Civiiis  of  Sabinus.  Of  the  forty  frag- 
menu  in  the  Digest,  those  from  the  first  and  second 
book  reUte  to  testaments,  bonorum  possessiones, 
legacies,  and  fidei-commissa ;  those  from  the  third, 
to  the  patria  potestas  and  the  power  of  the  do- 
minus  ;  those  from  the  fourth,  to  loans  and  con- 
tracts ;  those  from  the  fifth,  to  marriage,  tutehi, 
acquiring  pesscssion,  &c. ;  those  from  the  sixth,  to 
interdicts  and  procedure.  In  Dig.  19.  tit  1.  s.  1 1. 
§  15,  Ulpian  appears  to  cite  the  tenth  book,  but 
tile  reading  ought  probably  to  be  altered  from  x 
to  T. 

3.  Ad  Uneium  Libri  IV,  A  commentary  upon 
some  work  of  Urseius  Ferox.  From  the  forty-two 
extracts  in  the  Digest,  it  appears  that  Julianus  in 
this  treatise  followed  the  series  of  the  books  of 
Sabinus. 

4.  De  AmhiguiiatUtus  Liber  Singularis.  From 
this  work  there  arc  four  extracts  in  the  Digest  It 
explained  the  legal  sense  of  ambiguous  words,  and 
the  rules  of  interpretation  to  be  applied  to  obscure 
expressions  in  wills  and  contracts. 

These  are  all  the  ascertained  works  of  Julianus. 
That  Julianus  wrote  upon  Sextus  has  by  some 
been  inferred  from  the  expression  **Juliano  ex 
Scrto  placuit^  in  Gains,  ii.  218,  compared  with 
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Fragmenia  VaUoanOy  §  88.  Bertiandus,  from  a 
misunderstanding  of  the  expression  **  trac^tn  pro- 
posito  ^  in  Cod.  6.  tit  60.  s.  5,  imagined  that  he 
wrote  a  special  treatise,  De  IkiaK  JhxadiiK 

(Manage,  Amoen.  Juri$^  24  ;  QniL  Orotins,  ds 
VU,  Idorum^  ii  6.  §  1  ;  Strauchias,  VHob  aHmui 
Ictorum^  Num.  1  ;  Neuber,  Die  hirietiedkeH  KUu- 
tUeer^  pp.  183 — 208.  Abore  all,  Heineccins,  cts 
Sahrio  Juliana^  Idorum  tua  aetata  Ccnypkaeo,  Op. 
vol  ii.  pp.  798—818  ;  Hittoria  Edidonm  Edieti- 
que  perpetuif  ii.  8,  Op.  toI.  viL  sect.  2,  pp.  196 — 
261.)  [J.  T.  O.] 

JU'LIUS,  was  ordained  bishop  of  Rome,  as  the 
successor  of  Mark,  on  the  6th  of  Febrnary,  a.  d. 
337,  a  short  time  before  the  period  when  the  per- 
secution against  Athanasios  was  most  fiercely 
reriTed  in  conseqnence  of  the  permission  accord^ 
to  him  by  Constantinus,  Constantius,  and  Constans 
to  quit  Treves,  where  he  hsd  been  living  in  exile, 
and  return  to  Alexandria  Julias,  who  desired  to 
be  considered  the  arbiter  of  the  dispute,  invited 
both  parties  to  appear  before  a  eonncil  sammoned 
to  meet  at  Rome  in  the  month  of  June^  341,  a 
proposal  gUidly  accepted  by  Athonasius,  but  evaded 
by  his  opponents.  The  cause  of  the  former  having 
been  fuUy  investigated  before  this  assembly,  he 
and  his  adherents  were  declared  guiltiess  of  idl  the 
crimes  with  which  they  had  been  charged,  and 
were  restored  to  the  full  exercise  of  all  their 
rights, — a  decision  confirmed  by  the  synod  of  Sai^ 
dica,  held  a.  d.  347,  by  permission  of  Constantius 
at  the  solicitation  of  Constans,  in  the  proceedings 
of  which  the  Arian  dignitaries  refosed  to  take  any 
share,  because  the  bishops  whom  they  had  con- 
demned were  not  excluded.  Throaghout  the 
struggle,  the  prelates  of  the  Western  churches,  in 
their  eagerness  for  victory,  made  many  most  im- 
portant admissions  with  r^jird  to  the  authority  of 
the  Roman  see,  admissions  which  were  carefully 
noted,  and  at  a  subsequent  period  turned  to  the 
best  accoimt  Julius  died  on  the  12th  of  April, 
A.  D.  352,  after  having  occupied  the  papal  chair 
for  upwards  of  fifteen  years. 

Many  epistles  of  this  pope  connected  irith  the 
Athanasian  controversy  have  perished ;  but  two, 
unquestionably  genuine,  are  stiU  extant,  written  in 
Greek,  one  addressed  to  the  inhabitants  of  Antioch 
in  342,  the  other  to  the  Alexandrians  in  349,  both 
preserved  in  tiie  Apologia  eotttra  Ariamoe  of 
Athonasius.  They  will  be  found  also  in  the 
Epistolae  Pontificum  Romamorum  of  Constant  (fbl. 
Par.  1721),  p.  350,  p.  399,  and  Append,  p.  69, 
with  notes  and  illustrative  pieces ;  and  in  the 
Biblioikeea  Pairum  of  Galland,  vol.  v.  (foL  Vcnet 
1769),  p.  3. 

The  letten  Ad  Dionytium  Alejumdrmttm ;  Ad 
Docum;  Ad  Cyrilktm  Alexamdrimmm^  on  topics 
connected  with  the  Incarnation ;  fragments  ojf  a 
Sermo  de  Homouaio,  several  Deereta,  and  varions 
other  tracts  collected  in  the  compilation  of  Con- 
stant, Append,  p.  69,  all  of  which  have  at  dififerent 
periods  been  ascribed  to  Julias,  are  now  nniver- 
sally  admitted  to  be  the  work  of  other  hands, 
many  of  them  being  forgeries  by  the  EntvchianSb 

(See  Du  Pin,  Ecdesiadieal  Hidory  ofUm  Fkmrtk 
Cerdury ;  Schonemann,  BibiioiL  Paimm  Lot  vol 
i.  cap.  4.  $  3  :  Biihr,  GeeMchL  der  Aoss.  UUend. 
Suppl.  Band.  lite  AbUieil  §  61.)         [W.  R.] 

JU'LIUS  AFRICA'NUS.    [AnucAMua-J 

JUXIUS  AGRrCOLA.    [Agrioola.] 

JU'UUS  A'QUILA.    [Aquila.] 
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ATERIA'NUS.     [Atkrianus.] 
AUSO'NIUS.     [AU80N1U8.] 
BASSUS.    [BA88U8.] 
BRlOA'NTICUa  [Brioanticus.] 
BURDO.    [BiTRDo.] 

CALETNUS.      [CALBNU8.] 

CA'LIDUS.     [Calidus.] 
CALLISTUS.     [Callistur.] 
CALVASTER.    [Calvaster.] 
CANUS.     [CANU8.] 
CAPITOLI'NUS.  [Capitolinus.] 
CARUS.     [Carus.] 
CELSUS.     [Celrus.] 
CEREA'LIS.     [Ckrealis.] 
CIVI'LIS.  [CiviLi8,p.  758, b.  note.] 

CLA'SSICUS.       [CLA881CU8.] 

CLAU'DIUS.    [Claudius,  p.  778, 

CO'TTIUS.     [CoTTius.] 
CRISPUS.     [Crispus,  p.  892,  a.] 
DENSUS.     [Densus.] 
DIOCLES.     IDiocLKS.] 
EXSUPERANTIUS.    [Exsupbr- 

FEROX.     [Ferox,  yRSEiuR.] 
FI'RMICUSMATERNUS.    [Fir- 

■ 

FLORUS.     [F1.0RU8.] 
FRONTI'NUS.     [FRONTINU8.] 
FRONTO.     [Fronto.] 
GABINIA'NUa    [GABINIANU8.] 
GALLIE'NUS.     [Gai.lienus.] 
GRAECl'NUS.     [Graecinus.] 
GRANIA'NUS.     [Granianus.] 
GRATUS.    [Fronto,  Jclius.] 
HYGI'NUS.     [IlYGiNus] 
LECNIDES.     [Leonidbh.] 
MA'RATHUS.     [Marathis.] 
MARTIA'LIS.     [Martialis.] 
MODESTUS.     [MoDBSTL'8.] 
MONTANUS.     [M0NTANU8.] 
NASO.     [Naso.] 
O'BSEQUENS.     [Obsequens.] 
PARIS.     [Paris.] 
PAULLUS.     [Paulli-s.] 
PELIGNUS.     [Pelignus.] 
PHILIPPUS.     [Philippus.] 
PLA'CIDUS.     [PLACiDrs.] 
POLLUX.     [Pollux.] 
POLYAENUS.     [PoLVAENua.] 
PO'STUMUS.     [Postum  cs.] 
PRISCUS.     [Priscus.] 
ROMA'NUS.     [Rom  ANUS.] 
RUFINIA'NUS.    [RuFiNiANUS.] 
RUFUS.     [RuFus.] 
SABl'NUS.     [Sabinus.] 
S.\CROVIR.     [Sacrovir.] 
SECUNDUS.     [Secundus.] 
SERVIA'NUS.     [Servianus.] 
SEVERIA'NUS.     [Sevbrianus.] 
SEVE'RUS.     [Severus.] 
SOLI'NUS.     [S0LINU8.] 
SOLON.     [Solon.] 
SPERA'TUS.     [SPERATirs.] 
TITIA'NUS.     [T1TIANU8.] 
TUTOH.     [Tutor.] 
VALE'RIUS.     [Valerius] 
VERUS  MAXIMI'NUS.    [Max- 


VESTI'NUS.     [VE.STINU8.] 
VICTOR.     [Victor.] 


JULua. 

JU'LIUS  VINDEX.  [VuTDU.] 
JU'LUS,  the  eldest  ion  of  AmuiIi%  vte 
claimed  the  gOTernment  of  Latiuni,  bat  wm  nHyil 
to  give  it  up  to  hit  brother  Silviai,  and  raedfed 
a  compemation  in  the  fenn  of  a  prieatlj  oAeL 
(Dionyi.  I  70 ;  Lir.  i  2.)  Aceording  to  thi 
author  of  De  Orig.  ChnL  JRom,  15«  the  Latini  W- 
lieved  that  Aacanios  waa  idoitical  with  Jnbu,  wai 
that  out  of  gratitude  they  not  on!  j  deeeribed  Urn 
at  a  ton  of  Jupiter,  but  alao  caUed  him  Joboi,  aid 
afterwards  Jnlut.  It  it  at  any  rata  not  impowfale 
that  Juliu  may  be  a  diminotiTe  of  Dim.  TW 
Roman  Julia  gent  traced  their  origio  to  dii 
Julut.     [Julia  Gbn&]  [Lb  SL] 

JULUS,  the  name  of  an  ancient  r**"f^"«  fiuaily 
of  the  Julia  gent,  which  obtained  uia  higheat  ^ 
m'ties  in  the  early  timet  of  the  republic 

1.  C.  Julius,  L.  p.,  Julur,  eonaul  in  &c.  489 
with  P.  Pinarius  Mamerrinnt  Rnfni,  in  wboie 
consulship  the  Volaciant  under  CoricJanaa  eo^ 
menced  war  against  Rome.  (Dion3ra.  Tiii  ].)  lify 
omitt  the  contult  of  thit  year  altogether. 

2.  C.  Julius,  C.  f.  L.  n.,  JuLuai,  eon  of  No.  1, 
consul  in  B.  c.  482  with  Q.  Fabios  Vibulanoa,  wm 
elected  to  the  oflBce  in  consequence  <rf  an  agracneat 
between  the  two  parties  in  the  atate,  wh%  aftn 
the  most  Tiolent  opposition  in  the  oonaolar  cooiitia, 
had  at  length  consented  that  C.  Jnlios  ihooU  bt 
chosen  at  the  popuhur,  and  Fabias  as  the 
tical  candidate.  Such  it  the  aecoimt  of  ~ 
but  Liry  merely  says  that  the  discord  in  the  state 
waa  as  violent  this  year  as  previoasly.  The  eansals 
marched  against  the  Veientes ;  but  as  the  enniy 
did  not  appear  in  the  field,  they  retomed  to 
Rome,  after  only  laying  waste  the  Veientine 
tory.     (Dionys.  Tiii.  90,  91;  Lir.  it  43.) 

This  C.  Juliut  was  a  member  of  the  first 
virate,  B.  c.  451,  and  it  it  recorded  as  an  instance 
of  the  moderation  of  the  first  decemrira,  that, 
though  there  was  no  appeal  from  their  aentenee, 
Julius,  notwithstanding,  accused  befiwe  the  people 
in  the  comitia  centurinta  P.  Sestina,  a  man  of  pab> 
cinn  rank,  in  whose  house  the  corpse  of  a  mnidevrd 
person  had  been  found,  when  he  might  hate  himself 
passed  sentence  upon  the  criminal,  (tar,  iiL  33 ; 
Cic.  de  Rrp.  ii.  36  ;  Dionys.  x.  56 ;  Diod.  zii.  21) 
C.  Julius  is  again  mentioned  in  B.C.  449,  as  ODcef 
the  three  consulars  who  were  sent  br  the  senate  \m 
the  plebeians  when  they  had  risen  in  anna  agnul 
the  second  decemTirate,  and  wen  enounpad  ipsa 
the  Aventine.  (Liv.  iii.  50 ;  Ascon.  us  Cir.  CbndL 
p.  77,  ed.  Baiter.) 

3.  Vopiscus  Julius,  C.  f.  L.  jh^  Jiava,  son  sf 
No.  1,  and  brother  of  No.  2,  was  consol  with  U 
Aemilius  Mamcrcus  in  b.  c.  473.  Litt  (iL  54.) 
mentions  Opiter  Veiginius  as  the  colleagae  of 
Aemilius,  but  says  that  he  had  found  in  soaw 
annals  the  name  of  Vopiscus  Julias  in  plaea  sf 
Verginius.  There  were  great  ciril  commotions  al 
Rome  in  this  year.  First  came  the  muider  of  the 
tribune  Oenucius,  and  the  consequent  ezciteawBt ; 
and  since  the  consult,  flushed  with  this  nctoiy,  as 
they  deemed  it,  over  the  people,  pressed  the  lery 
of  troops  with  more  than  usual  rigour,  and  amMf 
other  acts  of  oppression  attempted  to  eonpcl  mm 
Volero  Publiliut  to  terve  as  a  common  soldier^ 
though  he  had  previously  held  the  rank  of  ceata> 
rion,  the  people  at  length  became  so  indignaatt 
that  thry  rose  against  the  consuls,  and  drere  than 
out  of  the  forum.  (Liv.  ii.  54,  55  ;  DioiiysL  i& 
37—41 ;  Diod.  rl  65  ;  Flor.  L  22.) 


JULUS. 

4.  C  Julius,  C.  f.  C.  n^  Julus,  mii  of  No.  2, 
WM  ooDMil  in  B.  a  447,  with  M.  Oeganim  Maoe- 
linoa,  and  again  in  n.  c.  435,  with  L.  Veiginiiu 
Tricottna.  In  the  latter  year  Rome  was  Tiaited 
with  fuch  a  grieroiu  pestilence,  that  not  only  were 
the  Romant  unable  to  march  ont  of  their  own  ter* 
ritofy  to  derastate  the  enemy*a,  but  eren  offered 
no  opposition  to  the  Fidenates  and  Veientea,  who 
mdrmaotd  almost  up  to  the  CoUine  gate.  While 
Jnlins  manned  the  walls,  his  colleague  consulted 
the  senate,  and  cTentually  named  a  d^tator.  (Liv. 
iii.  65,  iT.  21 ;  Died,  zii  29,  49.)  According  to 
Lidnins  Macer,  Julius  was  elected  consul  for  the 
third  time  in  the  following  year,  with  his  colleaffue 
•f  the  preceding.  Other  accounts  mentioned  other 
persons  as  the  consuls ;  and  others  again  gave 
consular  tribunes  this  year.     (Lir.  It.  23.) 

5.  L.  Julius,  Vop.  f.  C.  n.,  Julus,  son  of 
No.  31,  one  of  the  three  consular  tribunes  in  a.  c. 
438.  (Lir.  iv.  16 ;  Died.  zii.  88.)  He  was  mar 
giater  equitum  in  n.  a  431  to  the  dictator,  A.  Pos- 
tomiua  Tubertns,  who  left  him  and  the  consul  for 
the  year,  C.  Julius  Mento,  in  chaige  of  the  city, 
while  he  marched  against  the  Aequians  and  V(M- 
edans.  (Lit.  ir.  26,  27 ;  Died.  xiL  64,  who  places 
the  dictatorship  in  the  preceding  year.)  In  the 
following  year,  B.  c  430,  L.  Ji3ins  (erroneously 
called  by  Cicero  C.  Julius)  was  consul  with  C. 
Papirius  Crassus.  Harinff  learnt  from  the  treachery 
of  one  of  the  tribunes,  that  the  latter  intended  to 
bring  forward  a  law  which  was  much  wished  for  by 
the  peo^e,  imposing  a  pecuniary  fine  instead  of  the 
one  in  cattle,  which  had  been  fixed  by  the  Atemia 
Tarpeia  lex.,  b.  c.  454,  the  consuls  anticipated  their 
purpose,  and  proposed  a  law  by  which  a  small  sum 
of  money  was  to  be  paid  in  place  of  each  head  of 
cattle  {mmUarum  aettimaiio).  This  hiw  was  ooear 
sioned,  according  to  Cicero,  by  the  censors,  L. 
Papirius  and  P.  Pinarius,  having,  through  the  in> 
fltction  of  fines,  depriTed  private  persons  of  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  cattle,  and  brought  them  into 
the  possession  of  the  state.  (Li v.  iv.  30  ;  Died. 
xiL  72 ;  Cic  de  Rep,  il  35 ;  Niebuhr,  Bom,  Hut. 
ToL  ii.  note  690.) 

6.  Six.  Julius  Julus,  consular  tribune  in  b.c. 
424,  with  three  colleagues.  (Li v.  iv.  35 ;  Died, 
zii.  82.) 

7.  C.  Julius,  L.  f.  Vop.  n.,  Julus,  grandson 
of  No.  3,  consular  tribune  in  b.  c.  408,  with  two 
colleagues,  and  again  in  B.  c.  405,  with  five  col- 
leagues. In  the  former  year  he  and  his  colleague, 
Cornelius  Cossus,  vehemently  opposed  the  nomina- 
tion of  a  dictator  ;  and  in  Uie  latter  year  he  took 
part  with  his  colleagues  in  the  commencement  of 
the  siege  of  Veii.  (Liv.  iv.  56,  61;  Died,  xiil 
104,  xiv.  17.)  He  was  censor  in  B.  a  393,  and 
died  in  his  year  of  office.  (Liv.  v.  31,  ix.  34;  Plut 
QumlL  14.) 

8.  L.  Julius  Julus,  consular  tribune  in  b.  & 
403,  with  five  colleagues,  according  to  the  Ca^to- 
line  FastL  Diodorus  mentions  only  five  tribunes, 
but  Livy  increases  the  number  to  eight  Six  is 
probably  the  real  number,  to  which  Livy  has  added 
the  two  censors.  The  consular  tribunes  of  this  year 
continued  the  siege  against  Veii  during  the  winter. 
(Liv.  V.  1,  2;  Diod.  xiv.  35.) 

9.  L.  Julius,  L.  f.,  Vop.  n.,  Julus,  the  son  of 
No.  5,  and  the  srandson  of  No.  3,  consular  tribune 
in  B.  c.  401,  with  five  colleagues,  and  a  second  time 
in  B.  a  397,  with  the  same  number  of  colleaguet. 
In  the  former  of  these  two  years  the    consular 
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tribones  entered  upon  their  office  en  the  kalenda  of 
October  instead  of  the  idea  of  December,  which 
was  the  usual  time,  in  eonseqmoce  of  a  defeat  sus- 
tained by  their  pndeceiaofs  before  Veii ;  and  their 
own  year  of  oflSoe  was  distinguished  by  the  number 
of  foreign  wars  and  dvil  broib.  In  the  bater  year 
Julius,  with  his  colleague,  Postumius,  fell  upon  the 
Tarquinienses,  who  had  made  a  [Sundering  inroad 
into  the  Roman  territory,  and  stripped  them  of  the 
booty  they  had  gained.  (Liv.  t.  9, 10, 18 ;  Diod. 
xiv.  44,  85.) 

10.  L.  Julius  Julxts,  consuhr  tribune  in  B.& 
388,  with  five  colleagues ;  and  a  second  time  in 
B.  c.  379,  with  seven  colleagues.  (Liv.  vL  4, 30  ; 
Diod.  XV.  23,  51.) 

11.  C.  Julius  Julus,  was  nominated  dictator 
in  B.  c.  352,  under  pretence  of  an  apprehended  waa 
with  the  Etruscans,  but  in  reality  to  cairy  the 
election  of  two  patricians  in  the  oonsulsr  comitia, 
in  violation  of  the  Licinian  kw.    (Liv.  vii.  21.) 

JULUS  ANTCTNIUS.   [Awtonius,  No.  19.] 

JUNCUS,  a  Greek  philosopher,  from  whose 
treatise  "*  On  Old  Age  **  (wtpl  r(^)  considefable 
extracts  are  made  ij  Stobaeus,  but  of  whose  life 
and  age  we  know  nothing.  The  work  waa  in  the 
form  of  a  dialogue,  and  m  writer  appears  to  hava 
been  a  Pktonie  pldlosopher.  (Stobaeus,  Floriktfm 
tit  115.  S  26, 116.  i  49, 117.  i  9,  121.  |  85,  ed. 
Qaisfoid.) 

Tacitus  (  Jim.  zi.  35)  ^eaks  of  a  Roman  ssDatoi^ 
Juncus  Vergilianus,  who  was  put  to  death  in  tba 
reign  of  the  emperor  Chmdius:  but  perhaps  we 
should  read  Junius  instead  of  Juncua. 

JU'NIA.  1.  The  wifo  of  C.  MareeUus,  the 
augur,  and  the  mother  of  C.  MaroeUus,  who  waa 
consul  in  B.  a  50.  She  is  mentioned  widi  great 
respect  bv  Cicero  in  his  congratulatory  letters  to  hsr 
son  and  husband  upon  the  election  of  the  fonncr  to 
the  consulship.    (Cic.  ad  Fam,  zv.  7,  8.) 

2.  The  dan^ter  of  Servilia  and  D.  Jnnink  Si- 
lanus,  consul  in  b.*c.  62.  She  was  also  tiie  hal( 
sister  of  M.  Junius  Brutus,  the  murderer  of  Cssssr» 
who  waa  the  son  of  Servilia  br  her  first  hasbaad, 
M.  Junius  Brutus,  tribune  of  the  plebo  in  a  &  88L 
Junia  was  married  to  M.  Le|pidns,  subsequently  tba 
triumvir.  When  Cicero  wasmCilicia,b&&  50, he 
was  told  that  she  was  not  feithlul  to  Lepidiis:  he 
speaks  of  her  portrait  beinff  found-  among  the  chat- 
tels of  the  debauchee  P.  Vedius,  and  expresses  Us 
surprise  at  her  brother  and  husband  takinc  no 
notice  of  her  conduct  He  afterwards  q»eaks  of  her 
in  one  of  the  Philippics  in  terms  of  praise  (pruto 
Umima  mmor).  She  seems,  at  all  events,  to  hvm 
won  the  affections  of  her  husband ;  and  when  aha 
became  involved  hi  the  oonspirMy  formed  by  bar 
son  Lepidus  against  the  life  «  Oetavian,  after  tba 
battle  of  Actium,  her  husband  offisrsd  to  beeoma 
security  for  her.  (Cic  imIJ«.  tL  1,  ziv.  8,  PklL 
ziii4;  VelL  PM.  iL  88;  Appian,  A.  a  iv.  58l) 

3w  JuKiA  Tbrtia,  or  Tbltulla,  own  sister  ef 
the  preceding,  and  consequently  halMstar  of  IL 
Brutus.  The  ensniea  of  the  dictatoiv  Gasnr, 
spread  abroad  tba  rsport  that  bar  mother,  Setrflia, 
had  introdnoed  bar  to  GaaMr^  fevoar,  whan  aba 
herself  became  adfaneed  hi  years.  Tertia  was  tba 
wife  of  C  Caseins,  one  of  Gaewr^  mnrdama  \  bat 
she  survived  bcr  husband  a  long  while,  for  aba  did 
not  die  till  the  sizty-fourtb  rear  after  tba  batlis  «f 
Philippi,  JLD.  22,  under  the  laigB  ef  Tibwiw. 
Her  pn^perty  waa  very  large ;  bat  tbesM^  aba  left 
legacies  to  ahnost  all  the  jn^  Men  of  ResM^  sht 
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paued  OTer  the  emperor  Tiberiui.  He  did  not, 
nowevcr,  reient  the  slight,  bat  allowed  her  funeral 
to  be  celebrated  with  all  the  lunal  honourt :  the 
ancestral  images  of  twenty  iUnstriooe  houses  were 
carried  before  her  bier  ;  **  but  Cassius  and  Brutus,** 
says  the  historian,  ^  shone  before  all  the  others, 
from  the  fiict  that  their  statues  were  not  seen.** 
(Suet.  Caet,  60 ;  Macrob.  SaL  il  2 ;  Ck.  ad  A U. 
ziT.  20,  XT.  11 ;  Tac  Ann,  iii.  76.) 
JU'NIA  CALVI'NA.  [Calvina.] 
JU'NIA  SILA'NA.  [Silana.] 
JU'NIA  TORQUA'TA,  [Torquata.] 
JU'NIA  OENS,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of 
the  Roman  gentes,  was  in  all  probability  originally 
patrician,  as  we  can  hardly  conceive  that  the  first 
consul,  L.  Junius  Brutus,  connected  as  he  was  with 
the  family  of  the  Tarquins,  could  have  been  a 
plebeian,  although  the  latter  hypothesis  is  main- 
tained by  Niebunr.  But  however  thb  may  be,  it 
is  certain  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  consul 
and  his  sons,  all  the  other  members  of  the  gens  were 
plebeians.  [Brutus.]  The  fiunily  names  and  sux^ 
names  which  occur  in  the  time  of  the  republic  are, 
Brutus,  Bubulcus,  Oracchanus,  Norbanus, 
Paciabcus,  Pbnnus,  Pbra,  Pullus,  SlLANUS: 
the  few  who  are  mentioned  without  any  cognomen 
are  given  below,  under  J  unius.  Many  Junii  appear 
under  the  empire  with  other  surnames  than  those 
mentioned  above,  but  of  course  they  cannot  be  re- 
garded  as  any  part  of  the  real  Junia  gens :  of  these 
an  alphabetiad  list  is  likewise  given  below. 

JU'NIUS,  1  .Q.  Junius,  one  of  the  tribunes 
of  the  plebs  in  a.  c.  315,  who  endeavoured  to  excite 
the  people  agamst  the  murderers  of  Sp.  Maelius. 
(Liv.  iv.  16.) 

2.  D.  Junius  was  stationed  with  a  force  by  the 
consul,  Ap.  Claudius,  in  the  second  Punic  war, 
B.  c.  212,  to  command  the  mouth  of  the  Vultumus. 
(Liv.  XXV.  22.) 

3.  T.  Junius,  l.  p.,  a  contemporary  of  Sulla, 
possessed  no  mean  oratorical  powers,  but  was  un- 
able to  rise  beyond  the  tribuneship  of  the  plebs,  on 
account  of  his  always  suffering  (torn  ill  health.  He 
accused  and  obtained  the  condemnation  of  P. 
Sextius,  praetor  dcsignatus,  for  bribery  at  the 
elections.   (Cic  Brut,  48.) 

4.  M.  Junius,  the  previous  defender  of  Cicero*s 
client,  P.  Quintius,  but  was  absent  on  an  embassy 
when  Cicero  spoke  on  behalf  of  Quintius,  b.  c.  81. 
(Cic.  pro  QuinL  1.) 

5.  C.  Junius,  presided  as  judex  quaestionis  in 
the  year  of  Verres*s  praetorship,  B.  c.  74,  in  the 
court  which  condemned  Scamander,  Fabricius,  and 
Oppianicus,  for  having  attempted  to  poison  the 
elder  Cluentius.  The  opinion  that  this  verdict  was 
gained  by  bribing  the  judices,  and,  among  them, 
Junius,  WAS  so  strongly  believed,  and  excited  such 
universal  indignation,  that  Junius,  although  he  had 
been  aedilc,  and  had  a  good  prospect  of  obtaining 
the  praetorship,  was  obliged  to  retire  from  public 
life  idtogether,  and  the  Judicium  Junianum  became 
A  bye- word  for  a  corrupt  and  unrighteous  judgment. 
(Cic.  pro  Cluent.  1,  20,  27,  29,  33,  c  Verr,  u  10, 
61;  Pseudo-Ascon.  i»  Verr,  p.  141,  ed  OrellL) 
This  Junius  had  a  son  of  the  same  name.  (Pro 
aueni,  49.) 

6.  M.  Junius,  the  praetor  before  whom  Cioero 
defended  D.  Matrinius.  (Cic.  pro  Ouent.  45  ; 
Plin.  H.  M  xxxw.  10.) 

JU'NIUS  BLAESUS.    [Blaesps.] 
JUNIUS  CILO.    [CiLO.] 
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JU'NIUS  C0RDU8.    [CoftDca,  Amuuil] 
JU'NIUS  OA'LLIO.    [Oallxo.] 
JU'NIUS  JUVENA'LI&    [JimMAUiL] 
JU'NIUS  MAU'RICU&    rMAUMcnL] 
JU'NIUS  MA'XIMU&    [IffAZiMOiL] 

JU'NIUS  moderatus  columella. 

[Columella.] 
JU'NIUS  OTHO.    [Oma] 
JU'NIUS    PHILAROY'RIUS.      [Pirlab- 

OYRIUS.] 

JU'NIUS  RU'STICUS.  [RomcmL] 
JU'NIUS  SATURNrNUS.  [SAnaraifin.] 
JUNO.  The  name  of  Jimo  is  probiUT  of  dM 
same  root  as  Jupiter,  and  difiers  from  it  out  In  hs 
termination.  As  Jupiter  is  tbo  kin^  of  Mava 
and  of  the  gods,  so  Juno  is  the  queen  of  hsoTwi, 
or  the  fenude  Jupiter.  The  Roinuis  identiSed  at 
an  early  time  their  Juno  with  Hen,  with  wkon 
she  has  indeed  many  resemblanees,  Imtw*  daB 
endeavour  here  to  treat  of  the  RMnan  Jnno  e» 
clusively,  and  to  separate  tiie  Greek  notioas 
[Hbra]  entertained  by  the  Romans,  fiom  them 
which  are  of  a  purely  Italian  or  Reman  natusL 
Juno,  as  the  queen  of  heaven,  bora  the  suzmne 
of  Reffinoj  under  which  she  was  wonhipped  at 
Rome  from  eariy  times,  and  at  a  hter  period 
her  worship  was  solemnly  transfemd  from  Van 
to  Rome,  where  a  sanctoary  was  dedkated  Is 
her  on  the  Aventine.  (liv.  t.  31,  22.  zxiL  1, 
xxvii.  37  ;  Varr.  de  L,  L.  v.  67.)  She  is  nrely 
described  as  hurling  the  thundecbolt,  and  tiie  nom 
feature  of  her  chancter  is,  that  she  was  to  the  fe- 
male sex  all  that  Jupiter  was  to  the  mde,  and  diet 
she  was  regarded  as  the  piotectnm  of  eveiy  thing 
connected  with  marriage.  She  was,  however,  not 
only  the  protecting  genius  of  the  ftmale  ses  in 
general,  but  accompanied  eveiy  individnal  wemsn 
through  life,  from  the  moment  <^  her  birth  to  ths 
end  of  her  life.  Hence  she  boie  the  special  sii^ 
names  of  J^rgi$ialit  and  Matroma^  as  well  as  As 
general  ones  of  Opiaemi  and  SotpHa  (Ov.  FmU  vi. 
33  ;  Ilorat.  Oarm.  lii.  4,  59  ;  Serv.  ad  Aem,  via. 
84  ;  August.  <^  Ofe.  />«;  iv.  1 1  ;  Festns,  pw  349, 
ed.  MUller),  under  which  she  waa  worshippsi 
both  at  Lanuvium  and  at  Rome.  (Liv.  zziv. 
10,  xxvii.  3,  xxxiL  30 ;  Ov.  Fad,  IL  56 ;  Gfe 
de  Div.  i.  2.)  On  their  birthday  women  offiwed 
sacrifices  to  Juno  sumamed  natalis,  just  as  mm 
sacrificed  to  their  genius  natalis  (TihnlL  iv.  6. 
13.  15);  but  the  genend  festival,  which  wm 
celebrated  by  all  the  women,  in  honour  of  Jane^ 
I  was  called  Matronalia  {DieL  of  AmU  9*  v.),  and 
took  place  on  the  1  st  of  MarcL  Her  protecticn 
of  women,  and  especially  her  power  of  makiB| 
them  fruitful,  is  further  alluded  to  in  the  iMtiml 
Populifugia  (Diet,  of  Ami.  9.  r.)  as  well  as  in  tks 
i  surname ofFebrtdw^ FtbniakUfFcbnda^OT  Ftkimatm 
(  Fust «.  V.  Februarius,  p.  85,  ed.  M'liller  ;  eonpu  Ov. 
Fast.  ii.  441.)  Juno  was  further,  like  Satam,  ths 
guardian  of  the  finances,  and  under  the  name  el 
Moneta  she  had  a  temple  on  the  Gapitoline  kiD, 
which  contained  the  mint.  (Liv.  vL  20.)  Semi 
Romans  considered  Juno  Moneta  as  identual  with 
Mn}/4mnfni,  but  this  identifieation  nndoohledly 
arose  from  the  desire  of  finding  in  the  name  Moasli 
a  deeper  meaning  than  it  reaUy  eontains.  [MoMih 
TA.]  The  most  uiportaat  period  in  a  womanli  lib 
is  that  of  her  marriage,  and,  at  we  have  wkmij 
remarked,  she  was  bdieved  especially  to  pnslit 
Hence  she  was  caUod  Jt^  m 
imd  had  a  variety    of  echw 
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Bamet,  aUnding  to  the  Tarious  oecanons  on 
which  the  was  inroked  by  newlj-manried  people, 
auch  aa,  Domidoea,  Iterdnca,  rnmnfaa,  Cinxia, 
Pnma,  Pertnnda,  Flnonia,  a^  Lncina.  (Viig. 
Am.  ir.  166,  457,  with  Serr.  note ;  Or.  Hmtid. 
tL  43;  Augnit.  de  do,  Dei,  tl  7,  ll,Tii.  3;  Aniob. 
in.  7,  25,  Ti  7,  25  ;  Feat  i.  tw.)  The  month  of 
Jane,  which  is  nid  to  hare  originally  been  called 
Jononlaa,  was  contidered  to  be  we  mott  &Toarable 
period  for  marrying.  (Macrob.  Sat  L  12  ;  Ot. 
/faf^  Ti.  56.)  Juno,  howoTer,  not  only  presided 
over  the  fertility  of  marriage,  but  also  orer  its  in- 
▼iolaUo  sanctity,  and  uncnastity  and  inordinate 
loTt  of  sexoal  {rfeasores  were  hated  by  the  goddess. 
Hence  a  hw  cf  Noma  ordained  that  a  prostitute 
ahonld  not  touch  the  altar  of  Juno,  and  that  if  she 
had  dsne  so,  she  should  with  disheTellsd  hair  ofier 
m  fessale  lamb  to  Juno.  (OelL  iy.  3.)  Women 
in  childbed  invoked  Juno  Lnoina  to  help  them 
(Plast  AuluL  lY.  7,  11 )  Plut.  Qutud.  Rom.  77  ; 
Propert  •▼  1,  95 ;  Amob.  iii.  9,  21,  23),  and 
after  the  deliTcry  of  the  child,  a  table  was  laid  ont 
tar  her  in  the  house  for  a  whole  week  (TertuIL  de 
Amau  39),  for  newly -bom  children  were  likewise 
uder  her  protection,  whence  she  was  sometimes 
cofifiwiided  with  the  Greek  Artemis  or  Eileithyia. 
(CatoU.  xxziY.  13  ;  Dionys.  HaL  iv.  15  ;  comp. 
Matuta.) 

Aa  Jano  has  all  the  characteristiea  of  her  hoa* 
band,  in  ao  £tf  as  they  refer  to  the  female  sex,  she 
presklea  erer  all  human  affiurs,  which  are  based 
upon  iustioe  and  fiuthfulness,  and  mors  especmlly 
over  the  domestic  affiurs,  in  which  women  are  more 
particularly  concerned,  though  public  affiurs  were 
not  beyond  her  sphere,  as  we  may  infer  from  her 
aumames  of  Curiatia  and  Populonia.  [Comjp.  Em- 
panda.]  In  Etmria,  where  the  worship  of  Juno 
was  Tery  general,  she  bore  the  surname  of  C^nroj 
which  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from  the  name 
of  a  town,  but  it  may  be  connected  with  the  Sabine 
word  cypnuj  which,  according  to  Varro  (de  L,  L, 
r.  159),  signified  yood,  and  also  occurs  in  the  name 
of  Ticos  Cyprius.  At  Falerii,  too,  her  worship 
was  of  great  importance  (Diouys.  i.  21),  and  so 
also  at  Lanurium,  Aricia,  Tibur,  Praeneste,  and 
other  places.  (Or.  FiuU.  vL  49,  59  ;  Lir.  v.  21,x. 
2  ;  Serr.  ad  Aen.  vii.  739 ;  Strab.  r.  p.  241 .)  In 
the  representations  of  the  Roman  Juno  that  have 
come  down  to  us,  the  type  of  the  Greek  Hera  is 
eommonly  adopted.  [L.  S.] 

JUNOPU'LUS    [Janopulur.] 

JU'PITER,  or  perhaps  more  correctly,  JUP- 
PITER,  a  contraction  of  Diavis  pater ^  or  Dietpitery 
and  DiovU  or  diee^  which  was  originally  identical 
with  divwn  (heaven) ;  so  that  Jupiter  literally 
means  **  the  heavenly  fether.**  The  same  meaning 
is  implied  in  the  name  Lucesius  or  Lucerius,  by 
which  he  was  called  by  the  Oscans,  and  which  was 
often  oaed  by  the  poet  Naevius  (Senr.  ad  Aen.  ix. 
670;  oomp.  Fest.  t.  v.  LuoetiutH^  pw  114,  ed. 
Mtiller;  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  15;  GelL  t.  12.)  The 
corresponding  name  of  Juno  is  Lucina.  It  is 
further  not  impossible  that  the  forgotten  name, 
dirus  pater  Falacer,  mentioned  by  Varro  (de  L.  L, 
T.  84,  vii.  45),  may  be  the  same  as  Jupiter,  sinoe, 
according  to  Fettus  (s.  v,/alae^  p.  88,  ed.  Milller), 
falandum  was  the  Ktniacan  name  for  hearen.  The 
surname  of  Supinalis  (August  de  Civ,  Dei^  riL  1 ) ) 
likewise  alludes  to  the  dome  of  heaven. 

As  Jupiter  was  the  lord  of  heaven,  the  Romans 
attributed  to  him  power  over  all  the  changes  in 
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the  haaTent,  as  lain,  stonns,  thimderand  Ikht- 
ning,  whence  he  had  the  epitbeU  of  Plwritu^  hd- 
SfundoTf  Tbat^raolia^  Ttmamt^  JFWsNiiator,  and  St- 
remator.  (AppuL  de  Mmmd.  37 ;  Fest.  t.  v.  ^rsr- 
swm;  Suet  Aug.  91.)  Aa  the  pebUe  or  flint 
stone  WM  xegaided  aa  the  symbol  of  Hghtning, 
Jupiter  was  ficqiiently  represented  with  sodi  a 
stone  m  bw  hand  instead  of  a  thundeibolt  (Ameb. 
vi  25) ;  and  in  ancient  times  a  flint  stone  was  ex- 
hibited aa  a  ajrinbolie  representatioii  of  the  god. 
(Senr.  ad  Aem.  riiu  641  ;  August  d§  Oh.  Dri,  il 
29.)  In  condnding  a  treaty,  the  Romana  took 
the  sacred  symbols  oif  Jnpiter,  vis.  the  sosptre  and 
flint  stone,  together  with  some  glass  nem  his 
temple,  and  the  oath  taken  on  siieh  aa  oeeasion 
was  expressed  by  per  Jatrnm  Ldpidem  jmrare. 
(Fest  e.  V,  Fer&triua ;  Lir.  xxz.  43 ;  AppaU  de 
Deo  Soerai.  4  ;  Cic  «f  /Vm.  tIl  12 1  Gdl.  L 
21 ;  Poiyb.  iiL  26.)  When  the  eoimtry  wanted 
nun,  the  hdp  of  Jnpiter  waa  ionght  by  a  sacr^ee 
called  aquilicinm  (TertoU.  Apd.  40);  and  leqpeet- 
ing  the  mode  of  calling  down  ligfati^ng^  see  Elf 
cius.  These  powers  exerased  br  the  god,  and 
more  espedally  the  thnnderbolt,  which  waa  ever  at 
hia  command,  made  him  the  highest  and  most 
powerful  among  the  goda,  whence  he  is  ordioarilj 
called  the  beat  and  most  high  (optimna  naximtts), 
and  hia  temple  stood  on  tiM  cnitol ;  fsr  he,  like 
the  Gieek  Zeus,  loved  to  enet  lis  throne  on  lofty 
hills.  (Liv.  L  10,  88,  xliiL  &5.)  From  the  casitol* 
whence  he  derived  the  smmanea  of  Capitolinaa 
and  Tarpehis,  he  looked  down  upon  the  ftram  and 
the  dty,  and  from  the  Alban  and  sacred  mounts  he 
surveyed  the  whole  of  Latium  (Fest  #. «.  Saeer 
Mohm)^  for  he  was  the  protector  of  the  dty  and 
the  surrounding  country.  As  soch  he  was  wor- 
shipped by  the  consuls  on  entering  upon  their 
office,  and  a  general  returning  from  a  campa^  had 
first  of  all  to  ofier  up  his  thuika  to  Jupiter,  and  it 
was  in  honour  of  Jnpiter  that  the  victoriooa  ge- 
neial  celebrated  his  triumph.  (Liv.  xzL  63,  xlL 
32,  xliL  49.)  The  god  himself  was  thaefJAn 
designated  by  the  names  of  Imperator,  Victor, 
Invictus,  Stator,  Opitulus,  Feretrius,  PraedatoE, 
Triumphator,  and  the  like.  (liv.  L  12,  vL  29,  x. 
29 ;  Ov.  FaML  iv.  621 ;  August  do  On.  Dei^  viii. 
11;  Senr.  ad  Aem.  ill  223;  Appnl.  de  Mftmd. 
37  ;  Festus,  e.v.  (hihdut;  Cic.  do  Leg.  iL  11,  m 
Verr,  iv.  58.)  Under  all  these  snmamea  the  god 
had  temples  or  statues  at  Borne ;  and  two  templsa, 
viz.  those  of  Jupiter  Stator  at  the  Mncian  gate  and 
Jupiter  Feretriut,  wen  believed  to  have  been 
built  in  the  time  of  Romnlua.  (Liv.  L  12,  41  s 
Dionys.  iL  34,  50.)  The  Roman  gsmea  and  the 
Feriae  Latinae  wera  celebrated  to  him  under  the 
names  of  Oapitolinns  and  Latialis. 

Jupiter,  according  to  the  belief  of  the  ReoMna, 
deteimined  the  course  of  all  earthly  and  human 
affiurs :  he  foresaw  the  fntora,  and  the  etenta  hap- 
pening in  it  wero  the  Noolts  of  hia  wiH.  He  re- 
vealed the  futuro  to  man  throagh  dgna  in  the 
heavens  and  the  flight  of  birda,  which  are  hiMa 
called  the  messengen  of  Jupiter,  while  the  god 
himself  is  designated  as  Prodigiodie^  that  ia,  the 
sender  of  prodigies.  (Pknt  Amgmr.  iL  %  Ii7.) 
For  the  same  reason  Jupiter  waa  invoked  ai  the 
beginning  of  every  undertaking,  whether  aMnd  or 
pro&ne,  together  with  Jaana,  who  Uessad  the  be- 
ginning itself  (August  do  Gto.  /H  viL  8  ;  Lit. 
viii.  9  ;  Gato,  <ie  A.  A.  184,  141 ;  MMroh.  SoL  L 
16) ;  and  rams  vwa  mmUkmi  to  J^itar  mk  tki 
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idea  of  ereiy  month  by  hit  flamen,  while  a  female 
lamb  and  a  pig  were  offered  to  Jnno  on  the  ka- 
lends of  every  month  by  the  wife  of  the  rex  lacro- 
mm.  (Macrob.  Ss/.  L  15  ;  Ov,  Fatt,  i.  587  ;  Feat 
f.  V.  Idtdia  Ovit,)  Another  Mcrifice,  conaiftting  of 
a  ram,  waa  ofieied  to  Jupiter  in  the  regia  on  the 
nundines,  that  it,  at  the  beginning  of  every  week 
(Macrob.  Sat  i.  16  ;  Featua.  #.  v.  uwuiituu) ;  and 
it  may  be  remarked  in  genera]  that  the  firat  day 
of  every  period  of  time  both  at  Rome  and  in  La- 
tium  waa  aacred  to  Japiter,  and  mariced  by  feati- 
▼ala,  aacrificea,  or  libationa. 

It  aeema  to  be  only  a  neoeaaary  eonaequence  of 
what  haa  been  already  aaid,  that  Jupiter  waa  con* 
aidered  as  the  guardian  of  law,  and  as  the  pro- 
tector of  juatice  and  virtue :  he  maintained  the 
sanctity  of  an  oath,  and  preaided  over  all  trana- 
actiona  which  were  baaed  upon  fiuthfiilneaa  and 
juatice.  Hence  Fidea  waa  hia  companion  on  the 
capitol,  along  with  Victoria ;  and  hence  a  tnutor 
to  hia  country,  and  peraona  guilty  of  penury,  wexe 
thrown  down  the  Torpeian  rock.  Faithfulneaa  ia 
manifisated  in  the  internal  relationa  of  the  atate,  aa 
well  aa  in  ita  connectiona  with  foreign  powera,  and 
in  both  reapecta  Jupiter  waa  regarded  aa  ita  pro- 
tector. Hence  Jupiter  and  Juno  were  the  guar- 
diaua  of  the  bond  of  marriage  ;  and  when  the  har- 
mony between  husband  and  wife  waa  diaturbed. 
It  was  restored  by  Juno,  aumamed  Conciliatrix  or 
Viriplaca,  who  had  a  aanctuary  cm  the  Palatine. 
(Feat  f.  «.  Ooneiliatriae;  VaL  Max.  ii.  1.  ^  6.) 
Not  only  the  fiunily,  however,  but  all  the  pohtical 
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bodiea  into  which  the  Roman  peeple  WM  diyHs< 
auch  as  the  gentes  and  cnriM,  wen  mdar  dw 
eapedal  protection  of  the  king  and  qpeoi  «f  dw 
goda ;  and  so  was  the  whole  body  of  fhm  Bomb 
people,  that  is,  the  Roman  state  haalll  Ha  £■! 
of  Jupiter  being  farther  oonsidend  aa  tlw  walchfal 
guardian  of  property,  is  implied  in  hia  sanHMof 
Hercius  (from  the  ancient  Aerateai,  pfopeityX  '^ 
from  his  being  expresslj  caDed  by  DiuiiyaiM  (iL 
74),  ipios  ZciJf,  ie.  Jupiter  Teimimia,  or  tha  pii^ 
tector  of  boundaries,  not  only  of  privata  |miysitj, 
but  of  the  state. 

Aa  Jupiter  waa  the  prince  of  liglitt  dw  lAht 
colour  was  sacred  to  him,  white  ■"*"—'■  mn  •• 
crificed  to  him,  his  chariot  waa  beUenrad  to  bt 
drawn  by  four  white  honea,  Ua  wriiistB  «■• 
white  caps,  and  the  oonsuls  wera  attind  in  vlte 
when  they  offiHned  sacrifices  in  the  capttol  tha  day 
they  ent^ed  on  their  office.  (FoBtoa»  a.«.  ^Aigm- 
lerum  pileum.)  When  the  Romana  baeaaa  ■§- 
qnainted  with  the  reli^[ion  of  the  Gn^a,  thiy 
naturally  identified  Jupiter  with  ZeoM,  and  ■fli^• 
wards  with  the  Egyptian  Ammon,  aad  in  thrir 
npreaentations  of  the  god  they  UkewSaa  adnrtid 
the  type  of  the  Greek  Zena.  [Znus ;  oen&  mt' 
tung.  Die  ReHig,  der  Ramu  voL  iL  p.  8,  te.)tU  SL] 

JUSTrNA.      [VALSNTUfflAMUaL] 

JUSTINIA'NUS,  I.  FLA'VIUS  ANTCIUSi 
aumamed  MAGNUS,  or  ths  OnBAT«  — pewt  af 
CoNSTANTiNOPLi  and  RoMB  from  Ju9,  SXI  Is 
565.  Hia  deaoent  and  fiunilT  oonnactioiia  ■•  ^im 
in  the  following  genealogioai  taUe  :^ 


JosTiNus  I.,  Flavius  Aniciur, 
bom  A.  D.  450  ;  emperor  in 
518  ;  died  in  527  without 
iaane. 


A  Gothic  fanner  or  .shepherd. 

I 


BlOLBMIA,  T^»;«U>4 
VlOIULMTIA  I     a. 

IstocQs,  I^Saiiid 


1 i — 

JusTiNiANUS,  Flavius  Anicius,    Vigilantia, 
bom  probably  in  483  (see  the        m.  Dulcis- 
text  below);  adopted  by  the        simus. 
emperor  Juatinus  I.   in  520  ; 
emperor    527  ;    died    14th  of 
November,  565  ;  m.  Theodora, 
who  died  in  548,  and  by  whom 
he  left  no  issue.    Some  illegi- 
timate children  are  mentioned. 


A  ton. 


1.  JusTiNua  II.,  Flavius 
Anicius,  sumamcd 
Thrax,  emperor  565; 
died  5th  of  October, 
578;  m.  Sophia,  niece 
of  the  empiess  Theo- 
dora. 

_i_ 


JaSTUK, 

died 
yonng. 


I 
Arabia,    m. 

Baduariua, 

Bareduriua, 

or  Biduriua, 

Curopabta. 


r 


I 


1.  Baraidu.     2.  JuRTua. 


2.  BiDURiua, 
Baduariub, 
or  Baudurius, 
Curopalata  ?,  m. 
Arabia?. 

— 3.  Marckllus. 

-4.  Prakjscta,  m. 
1.  Areobindua, 
Patricius ;  2. 
Joannea,  ne- 
phew of  the 
emperor  Anas- 
tiaiua. 


8.  GsRMAicufi,  Palikw% 
a  great  genoal,  diad  541  s 
m.  1.  Pessani«  %  ]i»> 
thasnenta,  daMJfatv  af 
Eutharic,  king  «£  tha  BmK 
Goths,  and  tha    " 


— 1. 


queen  Amakamthti 


JusTiNua, 
consul,  pot 
to  death  by 
Justin  II., 
in  568,  or 
572. 


8.  JiTfTINA, 

m.  Joannea, 
nephew  of 
Vitalianna. 


4. 


T 


1-2. 


(Du  Cangc,  Famil.  Byxant  p.  95,  &c.) 


JUSTINIANUS,  a 

great  general 
in  the  reigns 
of  Justin  II. 
andTibefinSi 


JUSTIN  UN  us. 

Thit  date  of  the  Inrth  of  Joitiniaa  U  fixed  on  the 
11th  of  May,  A.11.  48S,  in  VAH  de  Vtri/ier  Im 
Daiu  (toI.  l  pw  408),  where  the  qnettien  it  cri- 
tkaCy  inreetijpUed.  Hit  birthplaoe  wat  the  viUage 
•f  Tuiretiam,  in  the  dittrict  of  Bedexiima,  in  Du^ 
dania,  where  he  afterwardt  built  the  tplendid  ci^ 
of  Juttiniana,  on  the  tite  of  which  ttandt  the 
nodeni  town  of  Koetendil.  (See  D'Anrille,  M&' 
wmrt  mtr  demg  villet  qui  otU  porti  le  nom  de  Jtu- 
Hmiama^  in  the  31  tt  tol.  of  Mimoim  de  VAeadimie 
dee  ImeofytHom  ei  Beltee  Letbree,) 

At  an  early  age  Jottinian  went  to  Conttanti- 
nople,  where  hit  unde  Jnttin,  who  had  riten  to  high 
militaiy  hooonrt,  took  care  of  his  education  and 
adTancement.  During  tome  time  he  lired  at  an 
hottage  at  the  court  of  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Eatt 
Qotha.  After  the  aocetsion  of  hit  unde  Jnttin  to 
the  imperial  throne,  in  518,  he  rote  to  eminence, 
and  prepared  hit  own  fortune  by  tecnring  that  of 
the  emperor.  Active  in  the  dettruction  of  the  eu- 
noch  Amantiut  and  hit  attodatet,  he  contrived  or 
perpetrated  the  murder  of  Vitalian,  the  Ooth,  to 
fiuBont  by  hit  rebellion  againtt  the  emperor  Anat- 
tatina,  and  who  wat  ttabbed  at  a  banquet  in  the 
pretence  of  Juttin  and  Jattinian.  In  reward 
tet  hit  fiuthful  allegiance,  Juttinian  wat  made 
eommandei^in-chief  of  the  armiet  in  Atia ;  but  he 
waa  no  warrior,  and  preferred  remaining  at  Con- 
etaatinople,  where  he  canvatted  the  friendthip  of 
the  clergy  and  the  tenatort.  He  waa  advanced  to 
the  contalthip  in  521,  and  hit  influence  became  ao 
great,  that,  at  the  tuggettion  of  the  aenate,  the 
aged  emperor  adopted  him,  and  proclaimed  him 
co-emperor,  Itt  of  April,  527.  Juttin  died  a  few 
montht  afterwardt,  and  Juttinian  wat  crowned  by 
the  patriarch  of  Conttantinople,  together  with  hit 
wife,  the  actreia  Theodora,  whom  he  raited  to  the 
dignity  of  emprett,  in  ipite  of  the  oppotition  of  hit 
mother  and  other  relativet.     [Thkodoba.] 

Juttinian  tignalited  hit  accettion  by  public 
fettivalt  more  ^endid  than  the  Oreekt  had  ever 
witneased,  and  the  money  alone  which  waa  diatri- 
boted  among  the  people  it  taid  to  have  amounted 
to  288,000  piecet  of  gokL  Had  he  not  been  an 
excellent  finander,  hit  extravaganoea  might  have 
impeded  hit  operationt  againtt  the  enemiea  of  the 
empire,  againtt  whom  he  wat  obliged  to  proaecute 
the  war  which  had  been  begun  by  hia  predeoeaaor ; 
bat  he  underttood  thoroughly  the  aubtle  art  of 
emptying  thote  puraet  again  which  hit  liberality 
had  filled  ;  and  if  hit  generalt  were  not  toceetaftal 
againtt  the  Pertiant,  it  wat  not  for  want  of  money. 
The  Hunt  on  the  northern  thorea  of  the  Eoxine, 
etpecially  around  the  Palut  Maeotii,  or  the  Sea  of 
Aso^  were  dther  tnbjugated  or  tobmitted  volun- 
tarily ;  and  the  Axabt,  who  made  frequent  inroadt 
into  Syria  at  fitf  at  Antioch,  wefe  likewiie,  though 
with  more  difficulty,  compelled  to  dedat  from  bot- 
tilitiet.  The  rehttumt  between  Cooatantinople  and 
Pcrtia  were  of  an  indiflferent  fhararirr,  and  an 
open  war  broke  out  between  the  two  powert,  when 
Justinian  promited  to  ataitt  Txatfaoa,  the  king  of 
the  Lazi,  between  Pontut  and  the  C'aucatua,  who 
came  to  Conttantinople  U»  impkire  the  aid  of  the 
Romant  againtt  the  Perdant.  In  the  firtt  caat- 
paign  againtt  thete  hereditary  euctuet  ef  iUtae, 
the  generalt  of  Jufttinun,  Iklitanu*,  Cyricua,  and 
Petrut,  were  defeated  ;  bat  thrir  aaowttMir,  Pelnit 
Notariut,  waa  nooi^tiuL  Thtt  war  waa  dbjdiy 
carried  on  in  Armrnia,  b;tt  alM  «m  the  frwutMfa  «(f 
Hyria  and  Metop^^tamia,  eui  )mA^  t4U  U^i^  whaa. 
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after  aa  many  defeata  aa  victoriaa,  b«t  wiUiovt 
being  compelled  by  neceidty,  JuatiBiaii  undo  peaoa 
with  Choaroea,  the  Perdan  king»  idio  dedatad 
from  further  hoatUitiea  on  reedving  an  anniial 
tribute  of  440,000  piecea  of  gold.  Jnatiniaii 
withed  for  peace  with  Peraia,  becanae  he  intaodad 
to  make  war  againtt  the  Vandala  in  Africa,  and  (0 
aubdue,  if  noadUe,  the  poliUcal  foctiona  by  which 
the  empire  had  to  often  been  ahaken,  and  which 
had  created  a  fearfril  riot  in  the  vary  year  that  tba 
peace  waa  octnduded  with  Perda.  In  January 
532,  Juatinian  honoured  the  public  feaat  in  the 
hippodrome  with  hia  preaenea,  being  aurounded  bv 
vatt  numbert  of  the  **  Blue  focdon  **  (el  BipfroiK 
who  wen  adherenta  of  the  orthodox  C^BthftBn 
chnrdi,  and,  conaequantly,  partinna  of  the  ortho- 
dox emperor.  Suddenly  aome  of  the  **  (heen  fiie- 
tion  **  (el  I^douwi),  who  had  ahraady  made  nmeh 
ndae,  roaa  and  comphunad  of  aevenl  grievaaeaa, 
eqwdally  that  the  emperor  pationiaed  the  Blue, 
and  ahowed  himaelf  too  indalgent  towarda  their 
riotoua  and  diaaohite  eondoet  They  further  com- 
phuned  of  fiacd  oppreadon  and  the  partial  adodni^ 
tradon  of  jnatioe.  In  all  theie  pointa  they  ware 
perfectly  ri^t  The  emperor  anawered  tham 
through  a  cner  (MayMrMip,  the  Latin  Mandator), 
and  a  long  dial<M[iie  enaned,  whidi  grew  more  aoid 
more  violnit  on  both  aidea,  and  which  Theophanaa 
givea  with  apparent  fidelitf .  The  Bfaiaa  took  the 
emperof'a  part;  the  qnarrd  cane  to  blowa,  and 
after  a  abort  atraggle  within  the  hippednme,  the 
infuriated  fiictiona  mthed  into  the  atieeta,aDd  aooB 
Conttantinople  waa  filled  with  mordar  and  bkMNi> 
ahed.  The  honaea  of  the  leaden  of  the  two  nardaa 
were  demoliahed,  otheia  were  aetoo  fne  ;  andeveiy 
bod^  being  engaged  dther  in  aadsc  their  own  Uvee 
or  m  attempting  the  livea  of  othefa,  the  flaaea 
apread  firom  atreet  to  atreet,  aDdageiiafal  finnthi 
gration  conaomed  thonaanda  of  hooMa,  the  draidk 
of  St.  Sophia,  a  huge  part  of  the  imperial  palae% 
the  hatha  of  Zeaxippaa(  Alexander),  the  great  hao- 
pital  of  Sampao,  and  a  vaat  nonher  of  chanihaa 
and  pnUic  or  private  palaeea.  Aft«  five  digra* 
murder  and  plunder,  many  thonaanda  of  dead 
bodiea  covered  the  atreeta,  or  kj  roaatiBg  aaoiig 
bommg  mina.  Theae  liota  are  known  by  the 
name  of  the  yim  riota,  the  word  lias,  '^ba  vie> 
torkma,**  having  been  the  war-cry  of  both  the  Bkm 
and  the  Green.  Unfortanately  for  the  caiparor» 
the  two  fiKtiona,  after  fighting  eoainat  each  othei^ 
peredved  that  the  victotr  of  nduier  would  kibwio 
thoae  aboaea  againat  which  the  Graen  had  fini 
riaen,  and  they  conaeqnently  formed  an  ankn,  aad 
tamed  their  fray  aoaaMt  each  of  the  impeiial 
oDMjen  aa  were  moat  aoapactea  ot  pemaBMi  aaw 
oppretaioD«  The  cbIoc  eoyicta  of ' 
the  qoacator  TrihoBiBB,  the  jnriaC,  aad  the 
John,  of  Cappadocia;  Jaodaiam  iofeae 
both,  is  order  to  appaaoe  the  pepdar  faiy, 
in  vain.    Hypafiaa  and  P«  ' 

ef  the  late  empanr  Aaaalad 
frooi  the  eoavl  booMMO  they  wen  wmiftmA  ei 

afiwiit  dwif  Witt,  ihwrn  by  the  pipilana  to  Ml  ae 

t»dr  kaden;  Hypatii  waa 

awd  JaiddMi.  daaadriM  ef  1 
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who  exercised  an  extraordinary  influence  over 
him.  Being  preaent  at  the  privy  conncil,  where 
the  emperor  declared  his  resolution  of  learing  the 
city,  she  rose,  and  with  impressire  words,  sometimes 
reproaching  and  sometimes  encouraging,  produced 
a  happy  cbmge  in  the  minds  of  Justinian  and  his 
councillors.  Narses  bribed  the  chiefs  of  tho  Blue, 
and  soon  rekindled  those  hostilities  between  the 
two  factions  which  only  an  extraordinary  erent 
had  appeased  for  a  moment ;  and,  snre  of  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Blue,  Bellsarius  led  a  body  of  3000 
▼eterans  against  the  hippodrome,  where  the  Green 
had  fortified  themselves.  In  a  dreadful  carnage 
30,000  of  the  Oreen  were  massacred  withui  the 
space  of  one  day ;  and  Hypatius  and  Pompeius 
having  been  made  prisoners,  were  led  to  death, 
with  eighteen  other  leaders  of  patrician  or  con- 
sular rank.  Thus  ended  one  of  the  most  terrible 
riots  that  had  ever  happened  at  Constantinople  ; 
but  the  power  of  the  Oreen  was  fiir  from  being 
broken,  and  the  two  factions  continued  to  make 
the  hippodrome  an  occasional  scene  of  bloodshed 
during  the  whole  reign  of  Justinian. 

Immediately  after  these  troubles  Justinian  made 
serious  preparations  for  a  war  against  the  Vandals. 
His  pretext  was  to  avenge  the  deposition  of  the 
aged  Hilderic,  the  lawful  king  of  the  Vandals, 
and  a  great  favourite  of  Justinian,  on  account  of 
his  orthodoxy,  who  had  been  deprived  of  his  throne 
by  the  warrior  Oelimer  ;  but  his  design  upon  Car- 
thage was  blamed  by  the  people,  who  had  in  mind 
the  unhappy  campaign  of  Basiliscus  against  the  Van- 
dals in  A.  D.  468,  and  still  more  so  by  most  of  his 
ministers,  espccixdly  John  of  Capiodocia,  who, 
however,  acted  from  very  selfish  motives.  [Jo- 
annes of  Cappadocia.]  Nor  does  it  appear  that 
Justinian  originated  the  plan,  which  seems  to  have 
been  suggested  to  him  by  Theodora  and  Antonino, 
the  wife  of  Belisarius,  and  to  which  he  was  finally 
persuaded  by  this  great  general.  This  was  the 
last  contest  between  Rome  and  Carthage,  but  on 
neither  side  was  it  carried  on  by  Romans  or  Car- 
thaginians, those  who  boasted  of  the  former  name 
being  Oiveks  and  Scythian  or  Gothic  barbarians, 
while  the  defenders  of  Carthage  were  a  mixture 
of  Germans  and  Slavonians,  commanded  by  Ger- 
manic chiefs.  An  army  of  35,000  soldiers,  comr 
manded  by  Belisarius,  left  the  Bosporus  in  June, 
533,  in  a  fleet  of  500  ships,  manned  by  20,000 
mariners,  and  among  the  troops  were  several  thou- 
sand archers  with  coats  of  mail,  who  fought  on 
horseback,  and  of  which  Procopius  gives  a  descrip- 
tion which  strongly  resembles  that  of  the  brave 
Caucasians  in  our  time.  From  the  Bosporus  the 
fleet  made  for  Methone  (Modon),  in  Messcnio, 
where  the  troops  were  landed,  and  remained  a  short 
time  on  the  shore  to  refresh  themselves ;  thence 
they  sailed  round  the  Peloponnesus,  reached  Zante, 
and  cast  anchor  at  Caucana,  about  50  miles  from 
Syracuse,  where  they  were  well  treated  by  the 
Goths — a  great  act  of  imprudence  on  their  part  — 
and  they  finally  landed  on  the  African  »hore,  near 
the  promontory  of  Caput  Vada,  now  Capaudiu,  at 
five  days*  journey  south  of  Carthage.  Gelimer, 
having  dispatclied  part  of  his  army  and  fleet  for 
the  conquest  of  Sardinia,  was  unable  to  offer  any 
effective  resifttance:  moreover,  the  aborigines  of  the 
country,  and  the  descendants  of  the  former  Roman 
settlers,  received  the  Romans  as  Catholic  brethren, 
and  Belisarius  advanced  as  fiir  as  the  palace  of 
Cirasse,  only  50  miles  from  Carthag**,  meeting  only 


with  friends,  and  not  with  eoemiet.  At  10  wQet 
distance  from  Carthage  the  Romani  encmnitend 
the  main  army  of  the  Vandab,  who  were  ranted, 
and  so  completely  dispersed,  that  Oelimer  despaiifd 
of  defending  his  capital  with  success,  and  fled  into 
the  interior,  in  older  to  collect  a  new  army.  A 
few  days  afterwards,  on  the  16th  of  September, 
533,  the  inhabitants  of  Carthage  opened  their  gates 
to  the  victor,  not  only  without  resistance,  but  with 
manifestations  of  joy.  While  Belisariua  employed 
his  time  in  repairing  the  fortifications  of  Cfeithiigr, 
Gelimer  succMded  in  raising  a  considerable  Dumber 
of  troops,  and  his  brother  Zano,  who  had  mean- 
while conquered  Sardinia,  retomed  in  haata  with 
his  army,  which,  however,  was  only  5000  men 
strong,  and  joined  Oelimer  in  his  camp  at  Balla, 
five  days*  jonmey  from  the  capital  They  marched 
upon  Carthai^,  and  their  forces  inemsed  daily  ;  so 
that  when  they  arrived  at  Tricameron,  20  miles 
from  Carthage,  they  commanded  an  army  ten  timet 
more  numerous  than  that  of  Belisarius.  Bat  the 
Vandals  who  defended  Africa  were  no  longer  the 
same  who  had  conquered  it :  they  were  enervated 
by  the  climate  and  the  luxuries  of  the  Soath  ;  and 
in  a  pitched  battle  at  Tricameron  they  were  en- 
tirely defeated.  Gelimer  fled  into  the  monntains 
in  the  South,  but  was  pursoed  by  tlie  Roman 
Pharas,  who  kept  him  besieged  in  a  castle  oo 
Mount  Papua,  where  be  was  redneed  to  such  ex- 
tremity that  he  at  last  surrendered,  and  after 
having  been  presented  to  Belisarius  at  Carthage, 
was  sent  to  Constantinople,  where  be  was  treated 
by  Justinian  with  great  generosity.  [Gbumbb.] 
After  the  conquest  of  Carthage,  BeKsuins  reduced 
the  whole  tract  of  Africa  along  the  shore  of  the 
Mediterranean,  as  far  as  the  columns  of  Hereulea, 
and  brought  likewise  the  islands  of  Sardinia  and 
Corsica,  as  well  as  the  Baleares,  under  the  authority 
of  Justinian. 

The  overthrow  of  the  Vandal  kingdom  in  Africa 
was  followed  by  a  war  with  the  East  Gotha  in  Italy, 
which  arose  out  of  the  following  circnmstanoes,  in 
which  the  cunning  and  artfulness  of  Justinian  were 
no  less  conspicuous  tlum  the  frank  heroism  of  Bdiai- 
rius.  Shortly  after  the  accession  oi  Justinian,  the 
young  king  of  the  East  Goths,  Atbalaric,  died,aiid  hit 
mother  Anuilasontha,  a  highly  gifted  woman,  who 
was  the  youngest  daughter  of  the  great  Tbeodorie^ 
succeeded  her  son,  and,  in  order  to  ettablith  her 
power  the  better,  married  her  cousin  TbeodaL  It 
happened,  however,  that  Justinian  oontempbted  a 
marriage  with  that  queen,  although  he  wat  already 
nuirried  to  Theodora  ;  and  we  cannot  doubt  that, 
in  order  to  obtain  his  ends,  he  would  have  sacri- 
ficed both  his  wife  and  king  Theodat  Suspecting 
his  designs,  Theodore  secretly  negotiated  with 
Tbeodat,  and  made  him  great  promises,  if  he  would 
put  AmaUisuntha  to  death.  Theodat  taw  hit 
danger,  and  lost  no  time  in  seisinff  his  unfonanatt 
queen,  and  confining  her  in  a  casus  where  she  was 
found  strangled  some  time  after  her  impriaonomt 
(534).  The  anger  of  Justinian  was  extrnne,andas 
the  Gothic  kingdom  was  shaken  by  political  fiictienai 
while  his  own  power  had  much  increased  through 
his  conquest  of  Africa,  he  prepared  lor  an  invaaioa  of 
Italy.  The  pretext  he  alleged  was  to  avenge  the  nu^ 
der  of  Anudasuntha.  He  began  his  hostile  demote 
strotions  by  demanding  the  fortress  of  Lilybaeum, 
in  Sicily,  from  the  Goths:  this  town  had  beta 
given  to  Thrasimond,  king  of  the  Vandala,  hf 
Theodoric  the  Great,  but  aAer  tke  ovtrtkiDW  if 
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11m  Yandak  in  584,  the  Ootht  ooeapied  the  town, 
and  refiiMd  to  •nrrender  it  to  Jtutinian,  when  he 
elainied  it  ai  an  appendage  of  the  Vandal  king- 
dom. Thus  the  war  broke  oat,  the  ehief  erenta  of 
which,  till  the  final  reeal  of  Beliaariat  in  548,  are 
related  in  the  life  of  Bslisarius.  When  Beli- 
■arint  waa  recalled,  the  Roman  army  was  in  a 
critical  position,  because  the  brave  Gothic  king, 
Totilas,  had  gained  great  advantages  over  Belisa- 
rius,  and  after  his  reical  the  Ooths  made  such  pro- 
gress as  to  reduce  the  Roman  power  in  Italy  to  a 
shadow.  Totilas  took  Rome  by  a  stratagem,  re- 
stored the  senate,  and  made  it  once  more  the  seat 
of  the  Gothic  empire.  Thence  he  sailed  to  Cala- 
hria,  took  Tarentum  and  lUiegium,  conquered 
Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Corsica,  and  despatched  a 
fleet  of  300  gallies,  which  were  probably  manned 
by  Greek  natives  of  Southern  Italy,  for  the  Goths 
were  no  mariners,  to  the  coast  of  Greece,  where  the 
Gothic  warriors  landed,  and  spread  terror  among 
the  inhabitants.  Thev  pushed  as  £fir  as  Nicopolis 
and  Dodona,  and  Totilas  sent  envoys  to  Jostinian, 
offering  him  peace,  and  promising  to  assist  him 
against  any  enemy,  if  he  would  desist  from  his 
designs  upon  Italy.  Justinian  would  perhaps  have 
accepted  his  oflfers  but  for  the  circtmistance  Mat  the 
Goths  being  Arians,  the  orthodox  church  in  Italy 
was  in  danger  of  being  overthrown  by  schismatics. 
Fresh  troops  were  consequently  sent  to  Italy,  and 
Germanus,  the  nephew  of  Justinian,  who  was 
renowned  by  many  victories  over  the  Bulgarians, 
the  Persians,  and  the  Mauritanians,  was  destined  to 
command  them,  but  died  at  Sardica,  in  Illyricum, 
on  his  march  to  Italy.  [Gbrmanus,  No.  2.]  The 
choice  of  Germanus  proves  the  danger  in  which  the 
empire  was  placed  by  the  victories  of  Totilas.  Thia 
prince  was  dear  to  the  Goths  through  his  marriage 
with  Mathasuntha,  daughter  of  Amalasuntha,  and 
grand-daughter  of  Theodoric  the  Great ;  and  as 
he  was  also  one  of  the  best  Roman  generals,  a 
sospidous  man  like  Justinian  must  have  had 
argent  motives  for  sending  him  into  Italy,  where, 
in  case  of  success,  he  had  still  greater  chances  of 
becoming  king  of  the  Goths  than  Belisarius  could 
have  had  in  making  himself  independent  in  Africa. 
But  Germanus  was  a  roan  of  so  excellent  a  ch»* 
racter  as  to  be  above  the  suspicions  even  of  a  Jus- 
tinian. The  mere  &ct  of  his  beine  appointed  to  the 
command  roused  the  spirit  of  the  Roman  army, 
and  ere  the  eunuch  Narses  was  chosen  to  succeed 
him,  the  Gothic  fleet  had  been  defeated,  and  Sicily 
reconquered  by  Artabanus.  Narses  led  the  Roman 
army  round  the  Adriatic  into  Italy,  while  a  fleet 
followed  him  along  the  shore,  and  in  a  dreadful 
battle  at  Tagina  (July,  552)  slew  6000  Goths,  and 
dispersed  the  rest.  Totilas  fell  in  the  conflict,  and 
his  bloody  dress  was  sent  as  the  most  acceptable 
trophy  to  Justinian.  The  sucoesaor  of  Totihu, 
Teias,  continued  the  war,  but  he  likewise  was 
killed  in  a  pitched  battle  on  the  river  Samus,  near 
Naples,  and  his  death  was  the  downfied  of  the 
Gothic  kingdom  in  Italy.  A  host  of  Franks  and 
Alemanni  descended  from  the  Alps  to  dispute  the 
possession  of  Italy  with  Narses,  and  their  first  in- 
road was  so  irresistible  that  they  penetrated  as  hi 
as  the  Btraiu  of  Sicily.  But  in  a  battle  on  the 
river  Voltnmus,  near  the  bridge  of  Casilinum,  they 
were  routed  with  great  slaughter  by  Narses,  who 
drove  their  scattered  remnants  beyond  the  Alps 
(554).  Narses  was  appointed  exarch,  or  vioetoy, 
cf  Italy,  and  took  np  his  residence  at  RaTenna, 
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and  he  onited  his  efforts  with  those  of  his  master 
in  settling  the  domestie  state  of  Italy,  which  waa 
neatly  nuned  through  the  uotneted  war,  while 
millions  of  her  inhabitaata  liad  perished  by  the 
sword  and  fiunine. 

To  these  conquests  the  lieutenantf  of  Justinfam 
in  Africa  added  a  considerable  tract  in  Spain,  along 
the  shores  of  the  Meditemmeao  and  the  AUantic, 
from  the  south-western  extremity  of  Algarve  In 
the  west  to  the  confines  of  the  modem  kinsdom  of 
Murcia  in  the  east,  which  the  West  OoUia  wen 
obliged  to  cede  to  the  victorious  Romans ;  and  the 
fortunate  Justinian  now  reigned  over  the  whole 
extent  of  the  Roman  empire  as  it  eziited  under  the 
earlier  emperors,  except  the  greater  part  of  Spain, 
Gaul,  and  Britain,  where  the  most  wariike  oif  aU 
the  barbarians  of  those  times  exercised  an  aothoritj 
unchecked  by  either  Romans  or  Qreeka.  The 
strength  of  Justinian^s  empire^  however,  did  not 
correspond  with  ita  dimensions.  Both  the  Romana 
and  Cfreeks  were  enervated,  and  little  disposed  to 
serve  in  the  field,  when  they  could  bay  foreigners 
to  defend  Rome  and  Constantinople ;  and  the  pne* 
tice  of  enlisting  barbarians  proved  very  daageroni^ 
since  so  many  veterans,  who  retnmed  inte  their 
native  forests  or  steppes,  infiDnned  their  brsthien  ef 
the  intenuU  weakness  of  the  Roman  empirsw  We 
thus  see  that,  notwithstanding  the  feu  whidi  the 
victories  of  Belisarius,  Nanee,  Oermonaa,  and  fo 
many  other  great  geneials,  necessarily  caaaed  tmtng 
the  immediate  neighbonra  of  the  Romana,  asony 
boiboiian  nations,  that  lived  at  greater  distancee 
firom  the  Roman  firontiers,  poshed  slowly  towarda 
Italy,  Greece,  and  Asia  Minor,  in  order  to  be  ready 
to  invade  the  empire  at  the  first  opportonity. 
From  the  extreme  north  of  Gennany,  tne  LoBgo> 
bards,  of  Saxon  origin,  advanced  towarda  the 
Danube,  and  settled  in  Moravk  and  Northern 
Hungary,  whence,  bat  a  few  yean  after  the  deatk 
of  Justinian,  they  broke  forth  for  the  cenqnest  ef 
Italy.  Their  neighbouxhood  appeared  to  daogueiM 
to  Justinian,  that  he  tried  to  gain  them  to  ma  In* 
terests,  and  to  use  them  as  a  barrier  against  other 
enemies,  by  ceding  to  them  Pumoniaaml  Norieanb 
The  hitter  province  waa,  however,  soon  taken  fnm 
the  Longobards  by  the  Fnmks.  The  neigfabonri 
of  the  Longobards,  the  Gepidoe,  hod  foimded  m 
kingdom  in  Eastern  Hungary  and  Transylvania  at 
early  as  the  middle  of  the  fifth  centniy ;  and  since 
they  were  always  annoying  the  Romana  in  lUyri- 
cnm,  Justinian  availed  himself  of  their  foods  with 
the  Longobards,  and  aasiated  the  latter.  In  con* 
sequence  of  this,  the  power  of  the  Oepidns  waa 
weakened,  but  that  of  tne  Longoharda  incteaaed  in 
proportion  ;  and  had  JnaliniBn  lived  bat  two  veoin 
longer,  he  would  have  seen  that  the  fbal  overthreir 
of  the  Gepidae  had,  as  ita  immediate  conaeqaeneei, 
the  destruction  of  the  Reman  power  in  Italy  by  the 
Longobards.  Still  foither  in  the  East,  eo  the  river 
Don,  appesnd  in  557  the  Avaia,  a  natioo  ef  TMt- 
ish  origin.  In  afcordance  with  his  oaoal  pettoy  ef 
turning  the  fends  of  the  harbariana  to  Us  eva 
profit,  Jostinian  kvished  his  BMnej  open  the 
Avars,  and  employed  them  together  wttli  Ua  ewa 
fbroee  against  some  baiharfion  teibee  wkidi  aansyed 
the  Reman  possessions  in  the 
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Among  the  nations  subdued  by  the  Avars  were 
the  Bulgarians,  between  the  Don  and  the  Volga, 
who,  in  559,  passed  the  hoten  Danube,  and  under 
their  chieC^  Zabergan,  ravaged  Thrace  and  Mace- 
donia,  and  appeared  under  the  walls  of  Constan- 
tinople. The  capital  was  saved  by  Belisarius, 
whom  Justinian  rewarded  with  a  dry  compliment. 
If  we  turn  our  eyes  from  the  West  to  the  East, 
we  find  that  the  treaty  of  peace  had  scarcely  been 
concluded  between  Constantinople  and  Persia,  be- 
fore the  Persian  king  Chosroes  or  Nushirw&n,  with 
hiB  act'ustomed  fiiithlessness,  violated  iu  conditions, 
and  a  new  and  terrible  war  broke  out  in  540.  Ac- 
cording to  Procopius,  however,  Justinian  purposely 
excited  the  Persian  king  to  take  up  arms,  and,  at 
any  rate,  wished  for  a  new  war,  which  is  the  more 
likely,  as  he  was  then  at  the  pinnacle  of  his  power. 
In  the  year  mentioned  Nushirwin  invaded  Syria, 
and  the  Roman  army  being  too  weak  to  arrest  his 
progress,  he  spoiled  the  principal  towns  of  their 
riches,  and  laid  siege  to  Antioch,  which  was 
defended  by  Oermanus.  This  general  thought  his 
forces  insufficient  for  an  effective  resistance, and  con- 
sequently withdrew,  a  step  for  which  he  has  been 
charged  with  cowardice,  although  on  many  other 
occasions  he  had  shown  himself  a  brave  and  fear- 
less man.  The  **  queen  of  the  East  ^  soon  became 
a  prey  to  the  Persians,  and  after  having  been 
plundered,  was  destroyed  by  fire.  The  Asiatic 
provinces  of  Justinian  would  have  been  lost  but  for 
the  timely  arrival  of  Belisarius  (541 ),  who  through 
a  well  calculated  invasion  of  Mesopotamia  and  As- 
syria, compelled  Nushirw&n  to  leave  the  province 
of  Pontus  which  he  was  ravaging,  and  to  hasten  to 
the  defence  of  his  hereditary  dominions.  Suddenly 
BeliRarius  was  recalled  to  Constantinople,  and 
during  his  absence  Nushirwfin  collected  his  forces, 
and  set  out  for  a  new  invasion  of  Syria  and  Pales- 
tine. In  this  emei^ency  Belisarius  was  again  put 
at  the  head  of  the  Roman  armies  in  those  quarters ; 
and  the  mere  £fu:t  of  his  presence  was  sufficient  to 
induce  Nushirw6n  to  repass  the  Euphrates.  Every 
lK>dy  now  expected  that  Belisarius  would  march 
forth wi  tit  upon  Ctesiphon,  when  the  unfavourable 
turn  of  the  Gothie  war  required  his  presence  in 
Italy  (543).  No  sooner  was  he  gone  than  30,000 
Romans  suffered  a  severe  defeat  from  4000  Per- 
sians ;  but  the  differences  between  the  two  empires 
were  nevertheless  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of 
Justinian,  and  a  sort  of  truce  was  made,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  that  part  of  the  East  was  no 
longer  disturbed  by  the  Persians.  It  happened, 
however,  that  the  Laaians  and  Colchians  became 
tired  of  their  dependence  upon  Constantinople,  and 
implored  the  protection  of  Nushirwan,  who  ac- 
cepted the  oflfer,  and  placed  garrisons  in  the  prin- 
cipal towns  uf  those  nations.  A  few  years  were 
sufficient  to  show  them  tliat  the  rapacity  of  the 
king  was  still  greater  than  that  of  the  emperor,  and 
tiiey  accordingly  entreated  Justinian  to  receive 
them  again  among  his  subjects,  and  to  deliver  them 
from  their  Persian  oppressors.  Justinian  despatched 
Dagisteus  with  7000  Romans  and  1000  Zani  into 
Lazica ;  and  Petra,  the  strongest  fortress  of  the 
country,  was  taken  from  thj  Persians  by  storm, 
after  a  memorable  and  protracted  siege  (549 — 
551).  This  war  lasted,  with  various  success,  till 
5G1,  when,  tired  of  eternal  bloodshed,  the  two 
monarchs  came  at  last  to  an  agreement  Through 
the  peace  of  561  the  tranquillity  of  the  East  was 
hnaliy  restored,  but  Justinian  bought  it  on  the 
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dishonourable  condition  of  an  umul  pmMBt  «f 
30,000  pieces  of  gold.     Yet  the  profit  of  tfab  im- 
gotiation  was  on  the  side  of  Juatinian,  beoumi 
Nnshirw&n  renounced  his  daima  npon  CokUa  and 
Laaica,  both  of  which  eoontriea  wen  then  mowned 
for  their  gold  mines ;  and  the  rettoration  of 
in  all  his  Eastern  dominions  was  a  sofficiaBt 
sideration  to  induce  Justinian  to  expend  io  snail  a 
sum  as  30,000  pieces  of  gold.    In  the  beginniqg  of 
the  Persian  war  Justinian  eondnded  m  Migwl^ 
alliance.   At  that  time  there  was  a  Chiiatian  kilif* 
dom  in  Southern  Aralna,  which  eztended  Ofcr  tSo 
provinces  of  Yemen  and  Hadhramaftt,  md 
then  commonly  called  the  kingdom  of  tko  He 
ritae.    Dunaan  having  seised  the  anprnme  poww, 
persecuted  the  Christians,  who  foond  mttitlUaitm  in 
the  person  of  Eleesbam,  tho  N^os  or  Chriatim 
king  of  Abyssinia,  who  came  over  to  Anfaia,  and 
made  himself  master  of  the  Homeritic  kingdom. 
With  this  Eleesbam  Justinian  entered  into 
tiations,  and  in  533  despatched  Nonnoana  aa 
sador  to  him,  to  induce  him  to  onite  kia 
with  the  Romans  against  the  Perdana,  and  to 
protect  the  trade  between  B^pt  and  India,  espo- 
cially   that   of  silk,  which  Justinian   wiohed  to 
establish  by  sea,  through  the  assistance  of  tho  in- 
habitants of  Abyssinia  and  Arabia.     Nonnosaa 
ascended  the  Nile,  and  was  received  by  riiiriham 
at  Axum,  but  he  did  not  attain  his  objecta.     Soon 
afterwards  the  Homeritae  freed  themselves  from 
the  Abyssinian  supremacy;  bat  the  rise  of  Moham- 
medanism proved  the  ruin  of  tho  Chriatiana  in 
Arabia,  for  the  power  of  the  Abyannian  kiims  in 
Africa  was  weakened  through  internal  diaeord  and 
revolutions.     Gibbon  remaiks  with  great  jnstneas, 
that  **  these  obscure  and  remote  evenia  are  not 
foreign  to  the  decline  and  fisll  of  the  Roman  empire. 
If  a  Christian   power  had  been  maintained  in 
Arabia,  Mohammed  must  have  been  cmahed  in  kia 
cradle,  and  Abyssinia  would  have  prevented  a  re- 
volution which  has  changed  the  dvil  and  religioat 
state  of  the  world.** 

The  final  overthrow  of  the  Gothic  power  in  Itdyt 
the  peace  with  Persia,  the  reconquest  of  LaaioBt 
and  the  Ust  victories  of  Bdisarins  over  the  Bal- 
garians  in  559,  followed  each  other  to  doady«  and 
were  of  such  importance  in  their  conoeqnences,  that 
Justinian  was  allowed  during  the  last  years  of  kia 
life  to  enjoy  in  peace  the  eztraordinaiy  poww 
which  his  ambition  made  him  wish  for,  bat  which 
he  owed  entirdy  to  the  skill  and  heniBm  of  Bdi- 
sarins, Narses,  and  Germanns,  and  many  other 
generals,  as  well  as  to  the  valour  and  disdpUne  of 
the  troops  formed  by  those  eminent  offieera.  Nino 
months  after  Belisarius,  the  victim  of  hia  base  iiH 
gratitude,  had  sunk  into  the  grave,  tho  empcrur 
Justinian  died,  tn  the  14th  of  Novemlwr,  565i,  at 
the  age  of  eighty-three,  and  left  an  empire,  mlnami 
in  sise,  threatening  in  its  appearance,  bat  rotlcB 
in  its  foundations,  to  the  imbecile  eon  of  kia 
Vigilantia,  Justijius  II. 

After  this  sketch  of  the  prindpal  pditki 
of  the  reign  of  Justinian,  it  remains  to  say  a  few 
words  on  the  manner  in  whidi  he  gnaided  kb  em- 
pire against  so  many  enemies  which  earroanded  ht 
and  on  the  system  of  hu  government  at  homo. 

The  andent  Roman  system  cf  Ibrtifyinff  tho 
frontiers  of  the  empire  was  carried  by  JustinioB  to 
an  extent  which  plainly  shows  the  great  dongor  to 
which  his  subjects  were  constantly  ozpoied  t  fet 
not  only  were  the  outer  frontien  oecond  by  oa 
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famnente  number  of  forts  and  to  wen,  interspened 
with  larger  regular  fortresses,  but  eren  most  of  the 
towns  in  the  Tery  heart  of  Greece,  Thrace,  and 
Asia  were  proTided  with  walls  and  towers,  to 
protect  the  inhabitants  against  the  irresistible  in- 
roads of  the  barbarians.  Thence  Montesquieu  ob- 
serres,  that  the  Roman  empire  at  the  time  of 
Justinian  re«embled  the  Prankish  kingdom  in  the 
time  of  the  Norman  inroads,  when,  in  spite  of  erery 
Tillage  being  a  fortress,  the  kingdom  was  weaker 
than  at  any  other  period.  The  entire  course  of  the 
Danube  was  defended  by  about  eighty  forts,  of 
different  dimensions,  all  of  which  were  guarded  by 
numerous  garrisons  ;  other  fortresses  were  erected 
beyond  the  river,  in  the  middle  of  the  countries  of 
the  barbarians.  But  these  detached  forts  were 
ntteriy  unable  to  protect  Thrace  asainst  an  enemy 
who  used  to  appear  suddenly  with  overwhelming 
forces,  leaving  no  alternative  to  the  Roman  garrisons 
than  of  shutting  themselves  up  within  their  walls, 
and  oi  beholding  as  inactive  spectators  the  Bui- 
oarians  swimming  over  the  Danube  with  20,000 
bones  at  once,  or  crossing  it  in  the  winter  on  the 
solid  ice.  Similar  forts  were  built,  too,  from  the 
junction  of  the  Save  with  the  Danube  north, 
towards  Pannonia,  and  they  proved  quite  as  in- 
effective against  the  Avan  as  the  forts  along  the 
Danube  against  the  Bulgarians.  Italy  was  fortified 
by  nature,  yet  the  Franks  crossed  the  Alps  with 
impunity.  Thence  the  necessity  of  creating  a 
system  of  inland  fortifications.  The  ancient  Greek 
wall  across  the  Thracian  Chersonnese,  near  Con- 
stantinople, was  carefully  restored,  and  brought  to 
a  degree  of  strength  which  caused  the  admiration 
of  Procopius ;  the  Bulgarians  nevertheless  crossed 
it,  and  fed  their  horses  in  the  gardens  round  Con- 
stantinople. Similar  walls,  with  towers,  were 
eonstructed  across  Thessaly  (beginning  with  the 
defiles  of  Thermopylae)  and  across  the  isthmus  of 
Corinth  ;  yet  Bulgarians,  Slavonians,  and  other 
barbarians,  kept  the  inhabitants  of  Greece  in  con- 
stant fear  of  being  carried  off  as  slaves.  At  what- 
ever point  these  8a\'age  warriors  appeared,  they 
were  always  the  strongest,  and  the  poor  Romans 
had  no  other  chance  of  safety  left  than  of  taking 
refuge  within  the  larger  towns,  the  solid  forti- 
fications of  which  were  sufficient  to  keep  the 
enemy  at  a  distance.  In  the  north-east  the  isthmus 
of  the  ChersonnesuB  Taurica,  the  present  Crimea, 
was  fortified  in  the  same  way  as  the  isthmus  of 
Corinth,  by  a  long  wall.  The  Roman  possessions 
along  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Euxine  and  in  the 
Caucasus  were  covered  with  forts  and  military 
stations  ;  and  from  the  comer  of  Colchis  to  the 
sources  of  the  Euphrates,  and  along  the  river  as  far 
as  Syria,  and  thence  along  the  edge  of  the  Syro- 
Arabic  desert,  there  was  scarcely  a  town  or  a 
defile  but  was  surrounded  by  walls  and  ditches,  or 
shut  up  by  massive  barriers  of  stone,  against  the 
inroads  of  the  Persians.  Syria  was  thought  to  be 
sufficiently  guarded  by  the  great  desert  between 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Lebanon,  and  the  fortifica- 
tions of  the  Syrian  towns  were  allowed  to  fall  into 
decay,  till  the  repeated  invasions  of  Nushirw4n 
and  the  sack  of  Antioch  directed  the  attention  of 
Justinian  to  that  quarter  also.  Dara,  not  far  from 
Nisibis,  was  the  strongest  bulwark  of  the  empire 
on  the  side  of  Mesopotamia,  and  constantly  pro- 
voked the  jealousy  of  the  Persians. 

The  enormous  sums  which  the  defence  of  the 
empire  required,   together   with  the  gold    which 
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Justinian  lavished  upon  the  beibariana,  invofaui* 
tarily  led  to  the  system  of  hit  administration. 
Procopiua,  in  his  Seoet  History  or  Anecdota,  gives 
an  awful  description  of  it ;  but  however  vidons  that 
administmtion  was,  the  coloun  of  Procopius  an 
too  dark,  and  his  motives  in  writing  that  work  were 
not  fiiir.  Then  was  decided  order  and  regularity 
in  the  administration,  but  the  leading  principles  of* 
it  were  suspicion  and  avarice.  The  taxes  were  w 
heavy,  their  assessment  so  unequal,  that  Gibbon 
compares  them  to  a  hail- storm  that  fell  upon  the 
landi,  and  to  a  devouring  pestilence  with  regard  to 
its  inhabitants.  In  cases  of  necessity,  the  inha- 
bitants of  whole  districts  were  compelled  to  bring 
their  stores  of  com  to  Constantinople,  or  other 
places  where  the  troops  might  be  in  want  of  it,  and 
they  were  either  not  paid  at  all,  or  received  such 
bad  prices  that  they  were  often  completely  ruined. 
In  all  the  provinces  the  officen  of  the  crown  took 
much  more  from  the  people  than  the  law  allowed, 
because  the  venality  or  pUces  was  carried  on  openly 
as  a  means  of  filling  the  emperor*s  treasury,  and 
the  purses  of  his  prime  minister  ;  and  those  who 
purehased  pkces,  which  were,  after  all,  badly  paid, 
could  not  keep  their  engagements  with  the  seWs, 
nor  enrich  themselves,  without  carrying  on  that 
system  of  robbery,  which  is  at  the  present  day  the 
general  practice  in  Turkey  and  most  of  the  other 
countries  in  the  East.  Justinian  certainly  tried  to 
check  peculation  and  venality  {Novellot  viiL),  but 
this  thundering  edict  was  soon  forgotten,  and  it 
would  seem  that  the  emperor  himself  lent  his  en- 
deavoun  to  throw  it  into  oblivion.  Another  grsat 
abuse  which  the  principal  ofBcen  made  of  their 
power  was  that  of  prevailing  upon  wealthy  persons 
to  make  wills  in  their  &vour,  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  natural  heirs.  A  great  source  of  revenue  for 
the  imperial  treasury  consisted  in  the  nmnberless 
duties,  entry  fees, and  other  chai^ges,  mostly  arbitrary, 
laid  upon  trade  and  manufiutures,  and  we  may 
&iriy  presume  that  the  tradespeople  were  as  moch 
oppressed  as  the  hind-owners.  Some  bnmches  of 
trade,  as  for  instance  silk,  were  made  monopolies 
of  the  crown,  and,  in  short,  there  were  no  means 
left  untried  to  fill  his  treasury.  However,  he  never 
tampered  with  the  coinage,  nor  gave  it  an  artificial 
value.  The  millions  thus  obtained  by  Justinian 
were  not  only  sufficient  to  cover  the  expenses 
occasioned  by  the  army,  the  fortifications,  the  wars, 
and  the  bribery  of  barbarians,  but  enough  remained 
to  enable  him  to  indulge  bis  passion  of  perpetuating 
his  name  by  public  festivals,  and  especially  by  those 
beautiful  buildings  and  monuments  which  were 
erected  by  his  order,  and  render  bis  time  con- 
spicuous in  the  history  of  art.  Prooopius  describes 
them  in  his  work  ^  De  Aedificiis  Justin  ianL**  The 
church  of  St  Sophia  in  Constantinople,  that  splendid 
edifice,  which,  though  now  transformed  into  a 
Turkish  mosque,  still  excites  the  admiration  of  the 
spectator,  was  the  most  magnificent  building  erected 
by  Justinian.  Besides  this  Chureh  of  St.  Sophia, 
there  were  twenty-fire  other  churehes  constnicted  in 
Constantinople  and  its  suburbs,  among  which  wers 
the  beautiful  churches  of  St  John  the  Apostle  and 
St  Mary  the  Virgin,  near  the  Blachemae,  tho 
latter  of  which  he  perhaps  only  repaired.  Tho 
imperial  pakce  at  Constantinonle  was  rmhcinishrd 
with  unparalleled  splendour  and  taste;  and  hia  saw 
palace  with  fto  gardens  at  Heraeiim,nc«rChakedoB| 
was  praised  Ikthe  most  beantifiil  residence  in  tht 
world.    The  *lSDtiquities  of  Coostntinqpls^^  by 
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Petnu  Gylliiit  (English  translation  hj  John  Ball, 
London,  1 7*29),  give  a  description  of  the  most  re- 
markable bnildings  of  Justinian,  in  Constantinople. 
Jastinian  paid  45  centenaries  of  gold  (nevly 
200,000/.),  towards  the  rebuilding  and  embellish- 
ment of  Antioch,  after  it  had  been  destroyed  by 
an  earthquake  ;  his  native  village  he  transformed 
into  a  large  and  splendid  city,  to  which  he  gave 
his  name  ;  and,  in  short,  there  was  not  a  town  of 
consequence  in  his  vast  dominions,  from  the  Columns 
of  Hercules  to  the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  but  could 
show  some  beautiful  monument  of  the  emperor^s 
splendour  and  taste.  Asia  Minor  still  contains  a 
great  number  of  edifices  erected  by  Justinian,  and 
our  modem  travellers  have  discovered  many  which 
were  formeriy  unknown.  Indeed  his  love  of 
splendour  and  his  munificence  in  matters  of  taste, 
show,  or  luxury,  no  less  than  his  extraordinaxr 
power,  made  his  name  known  over  the  world, 
whence  he  received  embassies  from  the  remotest 
nations  of  Asia.  In  his  reign  the  silk- worm  was 
brought  to  Constantinople,  by  some  Nestorian 
monks,  who  had  visited  their  fellow-Christians  in 
China. 

In  541  Justinian  abolished  the  consulship,  or, 
more  correctly,  discontinued  the  old-established 
custom  of  choosing  consuls.  The  consulate  being 
a  mere  title,  it  was  but  reasonable  to  do  away  with 
it,  although  the  name  was  still  dear  to  the  people  ; 
but  it  was  not  abolished  by  law  until  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Leo  Philosophus  (886 — 91 1.)  Justinian 
likewise  shut  ap  the  schools  at  Athens  and  Alexan- 
dria, where  the  Neo-Platonists  still  professed  dognms 
which  the  orthodox  emperor  thought  danfferous  to 
Christianity.  In  the  time  of  Justinian,  however, 
those  schools  were  only  a  shadow  of  what  they  had 
been  in  the  first  centuries  of  our  era.  Christian 
orthodoxy  was  one  of  the  most  important  objects 
which  Justinian  endeavoured  to  establish  in  his 
empire,  and  many  of  his  laws  testify  his  zeal  on 
behalf  of  the  church  and  the  clergy.  But  his 
piety  was  exaggerated,  and  toleration  was  a  thing 
unknown  to  him.  He  persecuted  Christian  sec- 
taries, Jews,  and  pagans,  in  an  equally  heartless 
manner,  and  actually  endeavoured  to  drive  them 
0l\\  out  of  his  dominions.  Towards  the  end  of  his 
life,  however,  Justinian  changed  his  religious 
opinions  so  much  that  he  was  considered  a  com- 
plete heretic  Nestorianism,  which  he  was  so 
active  in  condemning  at  the  fifth  General  Council, 
the  second  of  Constantinople,  in  553,  was  the 
doctrine  which  he  embraced. 

The  character  of  Justinian  presented  a  strange 
mixture  of  virtues  and  vices,  but  he  was  neither  so 
depraved  as  Procopius  depicts  him,  nor  so  accom- 
plished as  the  modem  jurists  of  Germany  and 
France  represent  him  in  their  admiration  for  his 
legislation.  His  private  life  was  exemplary.  He 
was  frugal,  bborious,  af&ble,  and  generous,  but  his 
mean  suspicions  and  unreasonable  jealousy  never 
allowed  him  to  gain  the  love  of  his  friends  or  the 
esteem  of  his  subjects.  His  conduct  towards  Be- 
lisarius  was  execrable.  Another  of  his  vices  was 
rapacity,  and  it  would  seem  that  he  considered 
men  created  to  work,  not  for  themselves,  but  for 
him  alone.  Thence  the  little  regard  he  paid  to  the 
complaints  of  his  subjects  with  reference  to  his  per- 
petual wars  ;  and  although  he  assisted  them  with 
great  liberality  when  they  were  suffering  from  the 
consequences  of  those  plaffucs  and  earthquakes 
which  signaliied  his  time,  his  motive  was  vanity  as 
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much  as  humanity.  If  we  look  st  hh  endleta  nd 
glorious  wan,  we  should  think  tbtt  In  was  a  mat 
warrior  himself  or  possessed  at  least  grcal  mflitsj 
talents :  but  however  great  hit  talents  were,  tky 
were  not  in  that  line  ;  he  never  showed  hiniself  ia 
the  field,  and  his  subjects  called  him  a  bigoted  and 
cowardly  tyrant  As  a  statesman  be  was  cafty 
rather  than  wise ;  yet  his  I^ialation  is  a  fautiog 
monument  of  his  administrative  genius,  and  has 
given  him  a  place  in  the  opinimi  of  the  woild  fitf 
beyond  that  which  he  really  deserves.  (Pkoeopiii^ 
with  special  reference  to  his  Amtodeia  and  Ik 
Aedijiait ;  Agathias,  UitL  ;  Panlna  SJlentJartas ; 
Cedrenus,  p.  3GG,  &c. ;  Zonaias,  jdr.  p,  60!,  ftc. ; 
Joannes  Malala,  voL  il  p.  198,  Ac. ;  BCai«dUiia% 
C%roff.  ad  an.  520,  &€.,  p.  50,  Ae.  ;  TbeopliaBeSy 
p.  SUO,  &C. ;  Evagrins,  iv.  8,  &c.  in  the  Puis  edi- 
tions ;  Jomandes,  Ih  Regit,  Suee,  p.  02,  Ae.,  Ik 
Reb.  Goth,  p.  143,  &c.  ed.  Lindenbrag;  YmAu 
Diaconus,  De  Getl.  LongobanL  L  25,  Ax.,  ii.  4,  fte. ; 
Ludcwig,  Vita  JtutimamK  Ac.9  Halle,  1731,  is 
rather  too  flattering ;  the  best  description  of  Aa 
reign  and  character  of  Justinian  is  given  in  QS^ 
bon's  Decline  amd  Fatt.)  [W.  P.] 

THa  LEGISLATION  OP  JUSTIMLAW. 

The  idea  of  forming  a  complete  code  of  hw  hss 
been  attributed  to  Pompey,  to  Cicero,  and  to  Jolias 
Caesar.  Such,  too,  was  the  original  plan  of  ThoK 
dosius  the  younger,  although  a  much  more  limited 
design  was  ultimately  carried  into  effect  in  the 
Theodosian  Code.  [Diodorus.]  Shortly  betbn 
the  reign  of  Justinian,  upon  the  submission  of  the 
Western  empire  to  Germanic  rule,  the  RoBun  hw 
was  still  allowed  to  retain  its  force  in  the  West  by 
the  side  of  a  newly-introduced  Gennanie  Jurispwh 
dence.  The  Lex  Romaiia^  as  it  was  banaimaly 
called,  remained  the  law  of  the  snbjngated  Romans, 
while  the  Bardari^  as  the  Germans  were  pnod  ts 
be  styled,  continued  to  live  under  their  own  Ten- 
tonic  institutions.  Under  this  anomalooa  systea 
of  pertonal  laws,  many  difficulties  must  have  arisen, 
and  it  was  found  necessary  to  make  sepaiata  col- 
lections of  such  sources  of  law  as  were  to  be  Rcof- 
nised  for  the  future  in  regulating  the  le^ecdff 
rights  and  duties  of  the  subjugated  Roman  ptorm- 
cials  and  their  conquerors.  In  the  West  GotUt 
kingdom,  which  was  established  in  Spain  and  a 
part  of  Gaul,  a  collection  of  Roman  laws  was  fmaed 
daring  the  reign  of  Alaric  II.  (a.  d.  484 — 507 )» 
portiy  from  the  Theodosian,  Gregorian,  and  Hc^ 
mogenion  Codes,  and  parUy  from  the  woriu  of 
jurists.  This  collection  is  known  in  modem  tiaMS 
by  the  name  Breviarium  Jmiam  [Aniancb],  01 
Breviarium  Atarieianum,  In  A.  D.  493  the  Oi^ 
goths  became  masters  of  Italy,  and  in  A.  D.  5M 
Theodoric  the  Great  published  lor  the  nss  of  the 
whole  population  of  the  Ostrogothic  kfaigdov  a  srt 
of  rales  based  on  the  Roman,  not  the  Gothic  kv. 
About  the  year  a.  d.  517  the  Lex  Jhwaii  Bwh^ 
gundiorum  was  compiled  for  the  nae  of  the  Bugna- 
dian  Romans.  The  Burgundian  conqneroia,  wls^ 
towards  the  middle  of  the  fifUi  oentoty,  estaUkbed 
a  kingdom  upon  the  banks  of  the  Rhone,  had 
alr^idy  a  similar  code  of  their  own,  called  Av 
dubada. 

Though  the  necessities  which  called  Ibr  thos 
legislative  efforts  in  the  kingdoms  of  the  West  did 
not  exist  to  the  same  extent  in  the  O^tisBttd  cBr> 
pire,  there  were  not  wanthig  other  rmoos  frr  1^ 
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TD^otm  and  coiuolidatioii.  From  the  time  of  Con- 
•tantine,  the  fireth  and  Tigorous  ipirit  of  the  cUw- 
■ical  jomts  seeniB  to  have  TanUhed.  Many  of  the 
moat  active  intellects  were  now  ttirned  away  from 
legal  to  religious  discuwions.  Jurisprudence,  no 
longer  the  pursuit  of  the  minister  and  statesman, 
became  the  handicraft  of  freedmen.  (Mamert. 
Ptute^yr.  X.  20.)  The  law  was  oppressed  by  its 
own  weight.  The  complexity  of  practice,  the  long 
•cries  of  authoritative  writings,  the  unwieldy  bulk 
of  express  enactments,  and  the  multitude  of  toIu- 
minons  commentators,  were  sufficient  to  bewilder 
the  most  resolute  jurist.  In  the  midst  of  conflicting 
texts,  it  was  hard  to  find  out  where  the  true  law 
lay.  By  the  citation  law  of  Theodosius  II.  and 
ValenUnian  III.  (Theod.  Cod.  1.  tit.  4.  s.  3),  the 
majority  of  juristic  suffrages  was  substituted  for  the 
rictory  of  scientific  reasoning.  [Gaius,  p.  196.] 
The  schools  of  law  established  by  Theodosius  II. 
at  Rome  and  Constantinople  (Cod.  11,  tit.  18) 
were  unable  to  revive  the  practical  energy  of  former 
times.  A  host  of  pedants  and  pretenders  came  into 
existence.  Some  quoted  at  second-hand  the  names 
of  ancient  jurists,  whose  works  they  had  never  read, 
while  others  derided  all  appeal  to  scarce  and  anti- 
quated books,  which  they  boasted  that  they  had 
never  seen.  To  them  the  name  of  an  old  jurist 
was  no  better  than  the  name  of  some  outlandish 
fish.  (Amm.  Marcell.  xxx.  4;  Jac  Gothofredus, 
ProUffomena  ad  Tlteod,  Cod.  i.) 

Such  were  the  evils  which  Justinian  resolved  to 
remedy.  In  his  conceptions  of  the  measures  neces- 
sary for  this  purpose  he  was  more  vast  than  all 
who  had  preceded  him,  and  he  was  more  successfiU 
in  the  complete  execution  of  his  plan.  It  seems 
to  have  been  his  intention  to  establish  a  perfect 
system  of  written  legislation  for  all  his  dominions  ; 
and,  to  this  end,  to  make  two  great  collections,  one 
of  the  imperial  constitutions,  the  other  of  aU  that 
was  Taluable  in  the  works  of  jurists.  He  was  per- 
sonaUy  not  unacquainted  with  the  theory  and  the 
working  of  the  law;  for,  in  his  youth,  he  had  de- 
voted careful  attention  to  the  study  of  jurisprudence 
at  Constantinople  ;  and,  in  his  manhood,  had  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  the  most  important  offices  in 
the  state. 

The  first  work  attempted  by  Justinian,  as  the 
raoft  practical  and  the  most  pressing,  was  the  col- 
lection of  imperial  coni»titutions.  This  he  com- 
menced in  A.  o.  528,  in  the  second  year  of  his 
reign.  The  task  was  entrusted  to  a  commission  of 
ten,  who  are  named  in  the  following  order:  Jo- 
annes, Leontius,  Photos,  Basilides,  Thonnas,  Tri- 
bonianus,  Constantinus,  Theophiius,  Dioscorus, 
Praesentinus.  (Const.  Haec  quoB  neceuario.)  In 
compiling  preceding  constitutions,  and  making  use 
of  the  Gregorian,  Hermogenian,  and  Theodosian 
Codes,  the  commission  was  armed  with  very  ample 
powers.  It  was  authorized  to  correct  and  retrench, 
as  well  as  to  consolidate  and  arrange.  The  eom- 
missioners  executed  their  task  speedily.  In  the 
following  year,  on  the  7lh  of  April,  a.  u.  52d,  the 
emperor  contirmed  the  **  Novum  Justinianenm  * 
Codicem,"  giving  it  legal  force  from  the  \r,ih  tA 
April  following,  and  abolishing  firom  the  same  date 
all  preceding  collections.     Little  did  he  then  think 
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This  is  the  adjective  used  by  Jostmian  him- 
self. The  purer  Latin  form  woqM  be  **Jaftii»>- 
anua  Codex,**  like  **  Theodotianna  Codex.** 


how  short  was  destined  to  be  the  dmatioB  of  hia 
own  new  code  1   (Coost.  SmmiM  RmpmbUne,) 

At  the  end  of  the  fbUowing  year  (Coost  Dm 
Audon^  dated  Dee.  15.  a.  Ow  680),  Triboniaa, 
who  had  given  proof  of  his  great  ability  in  drawing 
vp  the  code,  was  authorised  to  select  feUow-labonma 
to  assist  him  in  the  other  dirision  of  the  under- 
taking — a  part  of  Justinian*8  plan  which  the  em- 
peror justly  regarded  as  the  most  difficult,  but  also 
as  the  most  important  and  the  most  glorious.  Tri- 
bonian  was  endowed  with  rare  qualifications  for 
such  an  appointment.  He  was  himself  deeply 
learned  in  law,  and  possessed  in  his  library  a  match- 
less collection  of  legal  sources.  He  had  passed 
through  many  gradations  of  nmk,  knew  mankind 
well,  and  was  remarkable  for  energy  and  persever- 
ance. **  His  genius,**  says  Gibbon,  **  like  that  of 
Bacon,  embraced  as  its  own  all  the  business  and 
knowledge  of  the  age.'*  In  pursuance  of  his  com- 
mission, he  selected  the  following  sixteen  coad- 
jutors: Constantinus,  comes  sacrarum  laigitionum; 
Theophilus,  professor  at  Constantinople;  Dorotheusi 
professor  at  Berytus ;  Anatolius,  professor  at  Be- 
rytus  ;  Cratinus,  professor  at  Constantinople,  and 
eleven  advocates  who  practised  in  the  courts  of  tht 
praefecti  praetorio,  namely,  Stephanas,  Menna« 
Prosdocius,  Eutolmiua,  Timotheus,  Leonidai,  Leon- 
tius, PUto,  Jacobus,  Constantinus,  Joannes.  Thia 
commission  proceeded  at  once  to  lay  under  contri- 
bution the  works  of  those  jurists  who  had  received 
from  former  emperors  **  auctoritatem  conscribenda- 
rum  interpretandique  legum.**  They  were  ordered 
to  divide  their  materials,  under  fitting  titles,  into 
fifty  books,  and  to  pursue  the  arrangement  of  the 
first  code  and  the  perpetual  edict  Nothing  that 
was  valuable  was  to  be  excluded,  nothing  that  was 
obsolete  was  to  be  admitted,  and  neither  repetition 
nor  inconsistency  was  to  be  allowed.  This  **  juria 
enucleati  codex*'  was  to  bear  the  name  Digaia  or 
FatuUdae^  and  to  be  compiled  with  the  utmost 
care,  but  with  all  convenient  speed.  Rapid  indeed 
was  the  progress  of  the  commissioners.  That 
which  Justinian  scarcely  hoped  to  see  completed 
in  less  than  ten  years,  was  finished  ha  little  mora 
than  three  ;  and  on  the  30th  of  Dec  A.  D.  533, 
received  firom  the  imperial  sanction  the  anthori^ 
of  law.  It  comprehends  upwards  of  9000  extncta, 
in  the  selection  of  which  the  compilers  made  use  of 
neariy  2000  different  books,  containing  mora  than 
3,000,000  (trecenties  deoem  miOia)  fines  (vtrmu 
or  rrixoi),     (ConsL  Tcmia,  ConsL  A^SsMCcr.) 

This  extraordinary  work  has  been  blamed  by 
men  of  divers  riews  on  divers  accounts.  Triboniao 
and  his  associates,  regarding  rather  pnetical  ntili^ 
than  the  curiosity  of  archaeologista,  did  nol  scruple 
at  times  so  to  adulterato  the  extntfts  they  nMide» 
tliat  a  theorizer  in  legal  history  might  Msily  be 
misled  if  he  trusted  implicitly  to  their  accuiacy. 
Hence  the  etmhUmaia  Triomkmi  hare  been  to  omny 
critics  a  fertile  topic  of  reprehension.  The 
plaints  of  others  are  IrfeUed  against  sdei 
than  historical  delinqoendosi  Unity  and  sjsl«n, 
lay  they,  could  resoH  only  froni  a  smglo  cuiplote 
code  of  remodeUed  laws,  and  not  fivni  the  lacy 
plan  of  two  sepnrale  eoUectiMMf  made  ont  of  inde- 
pendent pn^f  xistinff  writtngs  \  m4  ibsnghi  tnmk 
the  eircomsUficee  or  the  time^  JnHaaiM  mmf  hnve 
been  forced  to  ad4»pt  the  letter  aHematfre,  H 
•nphiloflophical  to  iiii— isriis  witii  tW 
in  pinee  of  the  jvisCa.  ThoM  m^ltlm  whM  Ite 
tn  tlie  iMHMniien  m 
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wridngt  of  the  Roman  lawyers,  and  their  woiki 
are  in  reality  more  full  of  practical  law  than  the 
conBtitutiont  to  which  oocanonal  exigency  gave 
birth.  Then  the  arrangement  of  the  Digest  sins 
against  science.  The  order  of  the  Edict,  which  it 
followed,  was  itself  based  on  the  order  of  Uie  twelre 
tables,  and  was  historical  or  accidental,  not  sys- 
tematic There  is  no  pan  gemrolu — no  connected 
statement  of  first  principles — no  regular  derelop- 
ment  of  consequences.  Leading  maxims  are  intro- 
duced incidentally,  and  matters  of  the  greatest 
moment,  as  the  law  of  procedure,  are  scattered 
under  various  heads — here  a  little^  and  there  a 
UtUe. 

The  Digest  is  divided  into  seven  pariMt  and  is 
also  divided  into  fifty  books.  The  partes  begin 
respectively  with  the  1st,  5th,  12th,  20th,  28th, 
37th,  and  45th  books.  Each  book  is  divided  into 
titles,  and  each  title  has  a  rubric  or  heading  denoting 
the  general  nature  of  its  contents.  The  division 
into  seven  parts,  though  the  late  Hugo  often  took 
occasion  to  insist  upon  its  importance,  has  been 
little  attended  to  in  modem  times.  Under  each 
title  are  separate  extracts  from  ancient  jurists — 
sometimes  only  a  single  extract  These  were  not 
originally  numbered,  but  they  were  headed  by  the 
name  of  the  author,  and  a  reference  to  his  work 
(itucriptioMM),  Justinian  directed  that  a  catalogue 
should  be  prefixed  to  the  Digest  with  the  names  of 
all  the  authors  cited,  and  of  the  particular  works 
from  which  the  extracts  were  taken.  Such  a  cata- 
logue, though  not  perhaps  the  genuine  original,  is 
placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  celebrated  Florentine 
manuscript  of  the  Digest,  and  is  thence  called  the 
hloreniine  Inder.  The  jurists  from  whom  extracts 
are  directly  taken,  often  cite  other  jurists,  but  seldom 
litemlly.  These  are,  however,  pun  or  literal, 
though  not  direct  extracts,  from  Q.  Mucius  Scae- 
vola,  Aelius  Gallus,  and  Labeo.  There  are  39 
jurists,  from  whose  works  the  Digest  contains  literal 
extracts,  whether  made  directly  or  at  second-hand ; 
and  these  39  are  often  called  the  daauxd  jurists, 
a  name  sometimes  extended  to  all  those  jurists 
who  lived  not  later  than  Justinian,  and  sometimes 
confined  to  Papinian,  Paulus,  Ulpian,  Gains,  and 
Modestinus,  from  the  special  manner  in  which 
these  five  are  mentioned  in  the  citation  law  of 
Valentinian  III.  Extracts  from  Ulpian  constitute 
about  one  third  of  the  Digest ;  from  Paulus  about 
one  sixth  ;  from  Papinian  about  one  twelfth.  In 
WommeY^  P(dingeMna  Pandectarum  the  fragments 
of  each  jurist  are  collected  and  printed  separately : 
an  attempt  is  made  to  reanimate  the  man — to  re- 
store his  individuality — by  bringing  together  his 
dispersed  limbs  and  scattered  bones. 

The  internal  arrangement  of  the  separate  frag- 
ments of  jurists  under  each  title  would  appear  at 
first  sight  to  be  completely  fortuitous.  It  is  neither 
chronological  nor  alphabetical ;  nor  does  it  con- 
sistently and  uniformly  follow  any  rational  train 
of  thought,  depending  on  the  subject  treated  of. 
Blume  (as  he  now  writes  himself^  or  Bluhme,  as 
the  name  was  formeriy  written)  has  elaborately 
expounded  a  theory  which,  though  rejected  by 
Tigerstrtim  and  others,  seems  to  rest  upon  the 
foundation  of  facts,  and  must  at  least  be  something 
like  the  truth.  No  one  can  form  a  sound  opinion 
of  the  merits  of  BIume*s  theory  without  a  careful 
examination  of  a  great  number  of  titles  in  the 
Digest.  It  is  found  that  the  extracts  under  each 
title  usually  resolve  themselves  into  three  masses 
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or  series — that  the  first  seriea  is  heided  br  extarli 
taken  firam  commentariei  on  Sabinns  ;  um  Heond 
from  commentaries  on  the  Edict ;  and  the  thU 
from  commentaries  on  PkpiniuL  Hence  be  n^ 
poses  that  the  oommiidon  was  divUed  into  thns 
sections,  and  that  to  each  section  wu  given  a 
certain  set  of  works  to  analyie  and  bfeak  ip  iMi 
extracts.  The  masses  or  series  he  names  ftmt  dn 
works  that  head  them :  the  SaUnlan,  EdietaU  and 
Papinian  masses;  although  each  nuue  contalnB 
extracts  from  a  great  nnmber  of  other  worki  ■» 
connected  with  Sabboa,  the  EdJet,  or  F^inin* 
Besides  these  three  principal  massra  of  eztncta,  a 
set  of  miscelhineous  extracts,  Ibrmhig  an  "tf*"^'^ 
to  the  Papinian  mast,  seems  to  have  been  dawn 
np  in  order  to  complete  the  adectaon,  and  shj  be 
said  to  form  a  fomth,  or  sopplensBataiy  bhi^ 
called  by  Blume  the  Post-Papinian. 

Regulariy,  the  mass  that  contained  the  matttk 
number  of  fragments  relating  to  anj  p"'»»r"V»  tide 
appears  first  in  that  title.  The  total  nnmber  ef 
fragments  belonging  to  the  Sabinian  maaa  emeede 
the  number  in  the  Edictal,  and  the  Edielal  frag- 
ments are  more  nnmerooa  than  the  Plapinian. 
Hence  the  usual  order  is  a,  b,  p.  By  thtte  initial 
letters  (previously  used  by  Blume)  the  bnthcn 
Kriegel  in  their  edition  of  the  Digeet  (Lipsu  18SS)t 
mark  the  separate  fragments,  to  denote  tne  masm 
with  which  they  are  classed.  The  fingOMnte  be- 
longing to  the  supplementary  mass  are  marked  P^ 
For  the  details  of  exceptions  from  thia  aiiaugs 
ment,  and  the  reasons  for  socb  exeeplioaa ;  fbrlHli 
of  the  works  of  ancient  jnristai  ao  daased  ai  to 
show  to  what  mass  the  fragments  of  each  woik  be- 
long ;  and  for  applications  of  the  theoiy  to  aritiad 
purposes,  the  leader  is  reiened  to  BhmielB  jmlj 
celebrated  essay  on  the  Ordmmg  dtr  MSvt^wiM^  m 
den  J'cmdedenUtelm^  in  the  4  th  volume  of  Savknyli 
Zeittchri/ij  and  to  the  following  woifce:  Bm, 
Lthrbmek  der  DigeMten^  2te  Auig.  8to.  BeiL  IMi 
Ileimarus,  Bemerkuntgem  {i£er  dm  in 
ruhen  der  Pamdedeu  fragmmlkt^  8vou 
1830  ;  the  synoptic  tables  appen^  te  the  DigMl 
in  the  edition  of  the  brothers  Krisgd,  which  fboM 
part  of  the  last  Leiptig  edition  of  dn  Cbv;pai  Jwk 
Cwilit, 

It  may  seem  remarkable  that  the  audit  of  ttii 
discovery  should  be  reserved  to  ao  lecenft  a  dmu 
Most  of  the  modems  who  investigated  the  waSl^mX 
had  sought,  by  reference  to  the  actual  contents  if 
the  fragments,  to  make  out  the  principle  on  wkdch 
they  were  arranged  ;  but  it  waa  an  eaaminBtian  sf 
the  xnecripHonea  that  led  Blume  to  hia  thesrr. 
Some  approximations  to  it  had  been  previoaJj 
made  by  inquirers  who  followed  the  aame  daa 
Ant.  Augustinns  had  observed  that,  in  each  titlib 
the  fragments  taken  from  different  booln  of  tka 
same  work  were  regulariy  arranged^  an  eitart 
from  book  2.  never  coming  before  an  eztmct  fieai 
book  1.  Giphanius  {OeeoHomia  «/ar»t,  4teiB  Frk; 
1606,  c  olt.)  had  gone  further  than  AogutiBBs; 
and  Jac.  Qothofredus,  in  his  conunentaiy  on  ^ 
tiUe  of  the  Digest,  ''De  Regulia  Juris**  {f^m% 
Minora,  p.719,739),  approachee  more  dooe^  thaa 
Giphanius  to  Blume^  disooveiy. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  Uiat  moat  of  the  inatitatiiad 
works,  and  most  of  the  dogmatic  twatjaee  en  the 
pure  JM»  civile  of  Rome  —  on  the  law  of  Room  m 
unaltered  by  legisktion  or  eouitable  eonstnietioB— > 
furnish  extracts  to  the  Sabinian  maaib  The  wwks 
which  relate  to  the  modificntioot  of  the  oiigiiBl  kst 
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Sioitrodiiced  by  the  jus  h(morari*m  fidl  naturally  into 
the  Edictal  mass  ;  while  the  Papinian  mass  oonusts 
•f  fragments  from  workt  which  relate  chiefly  to  the 
practical  application  of  the  law,  e.  g.  caaei  and 
opinions  relating  to  miscellaneous  points  in  the  con- 
•troction  of  wills.  Those  who  are  still  opposed  to 
Blarneys  theory  think  that  the  compilers  of  the 
Digest  were  led  to  their  arrangement  of  the  firag- 
ments  by  something  like  a  natural  derelopment  of 
the  subject  treated  under  each  title:  tnat  they 
inserted  at  the  commencement  of  a  title  such  pas- 
sages as  explain  the  law  institutionally,  or  such 
as  relate  chiefly  to  the  original  principles  of  the 
jus  civile :  that  they  then  proceeded  to  the  modifi- 
cations of  the  original  law,  and  finally  to  its  prac- 
tical applications.  According  to  this  theory,  the 
princi|Ae  of  internal  arrangement,  though  rude, 
would  lead  incidentally  to  something  like  uniformity 
in  the  order  of  the  works  analysed :  according  to 
Blnme^s  theory,  where  the  contents  of  a  title  pro- 
ceed from  the  simple  to  the  more  complex,  such  an 
arrangement  is  secondary  and  dependent  on  the 
general  diaracter  of  the  three  groups  of  works  anar 
lysed  by  different  sections  of  the  commissioners. 
He  admits,  howcTer,  that  some  of  the  exceptions  to 
the  general  rule  of  arrangement  which  his  theory 
propounds  result  from  attention  to  the  natural  order 
of  ideas.  Thus,  at  the  beginning  of  a  title,  fisg- 
ments  are  placed,  severed  from  the  mass  to  which 
they  regularly  belong  if  they  contain  definitions  of 
words  or  general  divisions  of  the  subject,  or  give 
a  summary  explanation  of  leading  principles. 

Considering  the  short  time  in  which  the  Digest 
waa  completed,  and  the  peculiarity  of  its  arrange- 
iDcnt,  its  compliance  with  the  requisitions  of  Justi- 
nian deserves  high  commendation.  It  waa  not, 
however,  entirely  firee  from  repetitions  of  the  same 
passage  under  different  titles  {Uffet  geminaiae\  nor 
from  the  insertion  of  fragments  under  unappropriate 
heads  {lege*  /kgitivae  or  errcUieae)^  nor  from  the 
admission  of  actual  inconsistencies  or  contradictions 
(oa/Momuie,  leges  inter  se  pugnantes). 

Justinian  forbade  all  commentary  on  his  coUeo* 
taons,  and  prohibited  the  citation  of  older  writings. 
It  is  said  that  Napoleon  exclaimed,  when  he  saw 
the  first  commentary  on  the  Code  CiviL,  *'  Mon 
Code  est  perdu !  *^  and  Justinian  seems  to  have 
been  animated  with  the  same  spirit.  He  allowed 
no  explanation  save  the  comparison  of  parallel  pas- 
sages {indices^  paratUla),  and  the  interpretation  of 
nngle  words  or  phrases.  Such  at  least  were  his 
original  injunctions,  though  they  were  not  long 
obeyed.  The  text  was  to  be  written  in  letters  at 
length,  all  abbreviations  {nolaef  siffla)  and  numeral 
figures  being  interdicted. 

The  emperor  was  desirous  that  the  body  of  Uw 
to  be  compiled  under  his  direction  should  be  all  in 
all,  not  only  for  practice,  but  for  academical  instruc- 
tion ;  but  the  Digest  and  the  Code,  though  they 
were  to  form  part  of  an  ad\'anced  stage  of  legal 
education,  led  far  into  detail,  which  could  not  well 
be  understood  by  beginners.  It  became  necessary 
therefore  to  compose  an  elementary  work  for 
students.  Already  in  the  constitution,  Deo  Audore^ 
of  Dec.  A.  D.  530,  Justinian  had  declared  his  inten- 
tion of  ordering  an  elementary  work  to  be  written. 
The  composition  of  it  was  entrusted  to  Tribonian, 
in  conjunction  with  Theophilus  and  Dorotheus, 
who  were  respectively  professors  in  the  two  great 
schools  of  law  at  Constantinople  and  Berytus. 
Florcntinus  and  other  Roman  jurists  had  written 
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dementary  works  {ItuHMimm^  Reffidarum  Ubn), 
but  none  were  ao  fiunous  as  the  ImditmUt  and  Rta 
OrndkUamoB  of  Gains,  which  were  taken  as  the. 
basu  of  Jnstinian*ls  Imstitntei^  Other  treatiaea, 
however,  were  also  made  use  oi^  and  alteratkoi 
were  made  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  new 
treatise  into  harmony  with  the  0>de  and  the 
Digest.  Hence  there  is  an  occasional  incongmity 
in  the  compilation,  from  the  employment  of  hetero- 
geneous materials.  For  example,  at  the  very  com- 
mencement the  diacordant  notions  of  Gaiua  and 
Ulpian  on  the  jiw  natmraU  and  ihtjngeniiMm  are 
brought  together,  but  refuse  to  blend  in  consistent 
union.  The  general  arrangement  of  the  work, 
which  is  divided  into  four  hooka,  does  not  mate- 
rially difiier  from  that  of  the  Institutes  of  Gains,  of 
which  we  have  given  a  sketch  under  Gaius, 
pp.  201,  202.  The  Institntea  received  tha  imperial 
sanction  on  the  2l8t  of  November,  53S,  and  full 
l^al  authority  waa  conferred  upon  them,  from  thp 
30th  of  December,  a.  d.  53S,  the  same  day  from 
which  the  Digest  waa  to  take  effect  aa  law. 
(Prooem,  InttiL  ;  Const  Tamta^  §  23.) 

Had  it  been  possible  to  make  kw  for  ever  fixed, 
and  had  the  empenr*s  workmen  been  aUe  to  ac- 
complish this  object,  the  deaire  of  Jnstinian^s  heart 
wouJd  have  becm  fulfilled.  Bot  there  were  many 
questions  upon  which  the  ancient  jurista  were 
divided.  Under  the  earlier  emperera,  these  difier- 
ences  of  opinion  had  given  rise  to  permanent  teeta 
[CAPrro]  ;  nor  were  they  af^rwards  entirely  ex- 
tinguished, when  party  spirit  had  yidded  to  inde- 
pendent eclecticism.  The  compilers  of  the  Digest 
tacitly,  by  their  selection  of  extracts,  mamifiested 
their  choice ;  but  a  Catholic  doctrine,  the  grsat 
object  of  Justinian*s  wishes,  was  not  thus  to  be 
accomplished.  At  the  suggestion  of  Tribonianm, 
the  emperor  began,  while  his  compilations  were 
yet  in  progress,  to  issue  constitutions  having  for 
their  object  the  decision  of  the  ancient  controversiea. 
These  constitutions  helped  to  guide  the  compilen 
of  the  Digest  and  Institutes ;  but,  as  they  were 
issued  from  time  to  time  afler  the  first  eomfihrffawas 
codex  (the  greater  part  of  them  in  the  yean  529 
and  530),  it  was  found  desirable,  when  thev  had 
reached  the  number  of  fifty,  to  form  them  mto  a 
separate  collection,  which  seems  to  have  been  pub- 
lished under  the  title  L,  ConttituHomum  Uher,  Thia 
collection  has  not  come  down  to  us  in  a  separate 
form,  for  its  legal  authority  was  repealed  upon  the 
revision  of  the  CotutiiutUmum  Qtdex;  and  the 
separate  publication  of  the  Fifty  Decisions  has  been 
doubted  ;  but  the  phrase  in  the  ancient  Turin 
Gloss  upon  the  Institutes,  Sicut  tSbro  L,  e<maHhtH- 
onum  mvenies  (Savigny,  Getek.  det  IL  R.im  Mi^ 
telalter,  vol.  iL  p.  452,  ed.  2),  oonfinns  the  inferenoa 
to  be  drawn  from  Const.  Cbntfi,  $  1,  and  Inst  I. 
tit  5.  §  3.  (Brunquell,  HitL  Jwr, Rom.  ed.  1742, 
p.  239—247 ;  Hugo,  CMIid.  Mag,  toL  t.  p.  118 
—125.) 

Even  after  the  pnhlication  of  the  fifty  decisioii% 
the  imperfection  uid  ambiguitj  of  the  exiating  kw 
requirMl  to  be  remedied  by  nirther  eonstitQtioiia. 
The  inoompleteneai  of  the  Code  of  A.D.  529  wu 
now  apparent,  and  Justinian  was  not  indispoaad  to 
the  revision  of  a  compilation,  which,  haviQg  hato 
made  at  the  commencement  of  his  ra^gn,  contaiaad 
but  little  of  his  own  legialatioa.  Aeooidioglj,  tho 
task  of  revision  waa  entmstad  to  TribomaiMni 
(who  had  no  part  in  the  oijginal  OQiDp3atioii)^widk 
the  aniitancie  of  the  legd  profcatoc  uorothcna,  mA 
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the  adTOcatea,  Menna,  Constantiniu,  and  Joannes. 
They  were  empowered  to  omit,  to  improve,  and  to 
add  ;  and,  in  the  formation  of  the  teeunda  ediiio^  or 
fxy)etUa  praelecUo,  care  was  taken  to  insert  the  con- 
stitutions of  Justinian  which  had  appeared  since 
the  first  edition.  It  is  probable  that  all  the  Fifty 
Decisions  were  incorporated,  although  we  have  not 
the  means  of  precisely  identifying  them.  On  the 
1 6th  of  Not.  ▲.  d.  534,  Justinian  issued  a  consti- 
tution, giving  legal  force  to  the  new  edition  of  the 
Code,  from  the  29th  of  Dec.  534.  To  this  new 
edition,  in  contradistinction  to  the  former  (which 
was  now  superseded  and  carefully  suppressed),  has 
been  usually  given  the  name  Codex  RrpeiHae  Pra^ 
UcHonia,  It  is  now  ordinarily  called  the  Code  of 
Justinian,  although  it  is  more  correctly  called  Coitr 
tiUiUiontun  Codexy  since  the  other  collections  of 
Justinian  are  also  entitled  to  the  name  of  Codes. 
The  earliest  constitution  contained  in  the  Code  is 
one  of  Hadiion,  the  latest  one  of  Justinian,  dated 
Nov.  4.,  ▲.  D.  534.  The  matter  of  constitutions 
older  than  Hadrian  had  been  fully  dercloped  in  the 
works  of  jurists.  The  Code  is  divided  into  12 
books,  and  the  books  into  titles,  with  rubrics  de- 
noting their  contents.  Under  each  title,  the  con- 
stitutions are  arranged  chronologically.  Each 
constitutio  is  headed  by  an  inacriptio^  or  address, 
and  ended  by  a  tubacriptio^  announcing  the  place 
and  time  of  its  date.  The  seneral  arrangement 
corresponds  on  the  whole  with  that  of  the  Digest, 
■0  far  as  the  two  works  treat  of  the  same  subject, 
but  there  are  some  variations  which  cannot  be  ac- 
counted for.  For  instance,  the  law  of  pledges  and 
the  law  of  the  &thcr*s  power  occupy  very  different 
relative  positions  in  the  Digest  and  the  Code.  Some 
constitutiones,  which  are  referred  to  in  the  Insti- 
tutes, do  not  appear  in  the  modem  manuscripts  of 
the  Code ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  were 
omitted  by  the  compilers  of  the  second  edition,  or 
left  out  by  subsequent  copyists. 

Justinian,  though  fond  of  legal  unity,  was  fond 
of  law-making.  If  he  hod  lived  long  enough,  there 
might  perhaps  have  been  a  second  edition  of  the 
Digest.  When  the  new  Code  was  published,  he 
contemplated  the  necessity  of  a  supplement  to  it, 
and  promised  that  any  legislative  reforms  which  he 
might  afterv^iurds  make  should  be  formed  into  a 
collection  of  XovcUae  Constitutiones.  (Const.  Cordi, 
§  4.)  Many  such  Novells  (vcopoi  Jitard^tts\  with 
various  dates,  from  Jan.  1.  535,  to  Nov.  4.  564, 
were  published  from  time  to  time,  by  authority,  in 
his  life-time.  The  greater  part  were  promulgated 
in  the  first  five  years  after  the  publicati(»i  of  the 
new  Code  ;  and  there  U  a  marked  diminution  in 
the  number  of  Novells  subsequent  to  the  death  of 
Tribonian  in  545.  There  are  extant  at  least  165 
Novells  of  Justinian,  making  many  reforms  of  great 
consequence,  and  seriously  affecting  the  law  as  laid 
down  in  the  Digest,  Institutes,  and  Code.  Though 
the  imperial  archives  contained  all  the  Novells 
that  were  issued  from  time  to  time,  no  collective 
publication  by  official  authority  seems  to  have  taken 
place  before  Justinian^s  death,  for  Joannes  Scholas- 
ticus,  at  the  beginning  of  his  collection  of  87 
chapters,  compiled  from  the  Novells  of  Justinian, 
between  a.  d.  565  and  578,  speaks  of  those  Novells 
as  still  (nrop6ii\v  KtifUwi',  (lleimbach,  Anecdota^ 
ToL  ii.  p.  208.) 

Such  were  Justinian*s  legislative  works — works 
of  no  mean  merit — ^nay,  with  all  their  faults,  con- 
sideTing  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  worthy  of 
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very  great  praise.  They  have  kmg  exeitiaedt  mk^ 
pervading  modem  systema  of  bw,  eoatiiiBB  ti 
exercise,  enormona  influence  orer  the  thoi^ta  aal 
actions  of  men.  It  is  true  that  ther  exhibit  • 
certain  enslavement  to  elements  originaUj  baaa,  fir 
there  was  much  that  was  narrow  and  bulMnaa  b 
the  early  law  of  Rome ;  but,  pertly  bv  toitaou 
fictions,  and  partly  by  bolder  reform,  the  Roao 
jurisprudence  of  later  times  struggled  to  errive  at 
better  and  more  rational  mles.  The  DigMt  is 
especially  precious,  as  preserving  the  lemaias  af 
jurists  whose  works  would  otherwise  have  ben 
wholly  lost,  notwithstanding  their  greet  valoe  at 
illustrations  of  history,  as  mateiiala  for  tliwilfi^ 
and  as  models  of  Ufffl  reaaoning  and  ezpnoisa. 
If  adherence  to  the  contents  of  tlie  imperial  law 
during  the  middle  agea  cramped  on  the  one  hand 
the  spontaneity  of  indigenous  devdopment,  it  ap> 
posed  barriers  on  the  otlMr  to  the  progreaa  of  tedd 
barbarism. 

We  proceed  now  to  give  lome  aoeoont  of  thi 
literary  history,  and  to  mention  tlie  principal  adi- 
tions,  separate  and  coUeetiTe,  of  JnatiniaD^  vmt 
pilations.  The  editions  up  to  the  end  of  tlw  int 
third  of  the  16th  century  are  aeaice*  for,  firaa  thi 
inconvenience  of  their  form,  and  the  TerietT  of  eon- 
tractions  they  employ,  ther  haTe  been  iob|flcted  ts 
the  same  fiite  with  the  eany  mannscripta :  tavt,Bki 
the  early  manuscripts,  they  are  often  of  naa  in  el^ 
reeling  the  text. 

The  first  printed  edition  of  the  Inatitntea  ia  thil 
of  Petma  Schoyffer,  foL  Moennt.  1468.  The  ImI 
edition  of  importance  is  that  of  Sdiindei^  4tai. 
Berlin,  1832.  This  is  an  exoeedinriy  Irerncd  and 
ebborate  performance,  and  is  intenrod  to  ibffm  art 
of  an  intended  Berlin  Coirpm  Jmria  Ciuifit,  wUdi 
is  still  promised,  but  has  hitherto  made  no  fiirthcr 
visible  progress.  Among  the  ezegetical  '^«"««*t**- 
tors,  Vinnius,  k  Costa,  and  Otto,  will  be  firand  tht 
most  useful  The  IiatiivHomeM  turn  Commmttam 
Academicoy  by  Vinnius,  first  appeared  4ta^  Amst 
1642,  and  has  been  frequently  reprinted.  Tht 
Elsevir  Vinnius  of  1665  ia,  typqgraphicallT,  dM 
neatest;  but  the  jurist  will  prefer  those  cditioM 
which  arc  enriched  with  the  notes  of  Haneeeio^ 
and  contain  the  Qiiaeffiofiet  Sdecia§  of  VinniBi 
(2  vols.  4to.  Lugd.  1747, 1755, 1761, 1767, 1777.) 
The  Commetttarius  ad  ffiMtituHomea  of  ft  Costa 
(Jean  de  la  Coste)  first  appeared,  4  to.  Faxis^  I65i; 
but  the  best  editions  are  those  of  Van  de  Water 
(4to.  Ultraj.  1714),  and  RUcker  (4to.  Lofld.  1744). 
The  Commenlariiu  et  Notae  CVifiose  of  Ewmd 
Otto  first  appeared  4to.  Tmj.  ad  Rhen.  1729  ;  aid 
the  best  edition  is  that  of  Iselin(4to.  BaaiL  17601 
The  commentaries  of  Balduinus  (foL  Paria,  I546v 
Hotomann  (Basil  1560,  1569,  Lugd.  1588),  (K- 
phanius  (4to.  Ingols.  1596,  &c),  BnchoTios  (4ta 
Frank,  1628,  1661,  dx.),  MeriUiua  (4tOL  I^ 
1654,  Traj.  ad  Rhen.  17S9),  and  Hopptna  (DiniL 
1693,  &c  ;  and  edited  by  Walchina,  4to.  FkuL 
ad  Moen.  1772),  also  deserve  mention.  Then 
ore  modem  French  commentaries  and  transhtiaM 
by  Blondean,  Ducaurroy,  Ortolan,  and  Etienne; 
and  there  is  an  English  translation,  with  the  Litia 
text  and  notes,  by  Qtotgt  Harria,  LL.D.  (4ia 
I^ndon,  1796,  1812.)  We  legard  the  GiMk 
Paraphrcuis  of  Theophilus  as  the  moat  nadul  of  lA 
commentaries,  but  the  original  wwk  ia  ao  dear  ■ 
seldom  to  require  voluminous  ezplanatitm ;  and  ail 
without  reason  was  an  Essay,  as  loi^  i^  as  iht 
first  year  of  the  18th  contnry,  compoaed  bj  H<a^ 
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bifgt  profefiAor  of  law  at  Helmstadt,  De  Multi- 
tmdin*  nimia  Commentatorum  m  IiutiiutioneB  Juris. 
The  Institutes  of  Justinian  were  edited,  jointly 
with  those  of  Gains,  by  Klenze  and  Bocking  (4to. 
Berol.  1829).  The  most  valuable  critical  editions 
anterior  to  Schrader^s  are  those  of  Haloander 
(Naremb.  1529),  Contius  (Paris,  1567),  Cujaa 
(Paris,  1585 ;  re-edited  by  Kdhler,  Gottingen, 
177S),  Bi-ner  (BerUn,  1812),  and  Bucher  (Er- 
langen,  1826).  A  complete  account  of  the  literature 
connected  with  the  Institutes  would  fill  a  Tolume. 
The  reader  is  referred  for  full  and  authentic  in- 
formation on  the  subject  to  Spangenbei^if,  Einleitung 
M  da$  Corpma  Juris  Cvnlis ;  Bocking,  InstUutianen^ 
pp.  145 — 158;  Prodromus  Corporis  Juris  CivUis 
a  Sdkradero^  Clostio^  Tafdio  edendi,  8to.  Berol. 
1 823  ;  Beck,  Indicis  Codicum  et  £ditumum  Juris 
JusUniam  Prodromus^  8vo.  Lips.  1 823  ;  and  the 
editions  of  the  Institutes  by  Biener  and  Schrader. 

The  literary  history  of  the  Digest  has  been  a 
subject  of  hot  and  still  unextinguished  controversy. 
The  meet  celebrated  existing  manuscript  of  this 
work  is  that  called  the  Florentine,  consisting  of 
two  large  quarto  volumes,  written  by  Greek  scribes, 
probably  not  later  than  the  end  of  the  sixth,  or  the 
beginning  of  the  seventh  century.  It  was  formerly 
supposed  by  some  to  be  one  of  the  authentic  copies 
transmitted  to  Italy  in  the  lifetime  of  Justinian, 
but  this  opinion  is  now  abandoned.  It  is,  in  ge- 
neral, free  from  contractions  and  abbreviations, 
which  were  strictly  forbidden  by  the  emperor,  but 
letters  and  parts  of  letters  are  sometimes  made  to 
do  double  duty,  as  necesset  for  necesM  es^et  {gemi- 
natkmes\  and  ^  for  A  B  (monogrammata).  The 
Florentme  manuscript  was  for  a  long  time  at  Pisa, 
and  hence  the  glossators  refer  to  its  text  ns  lUera 
Pisana  (P.  or  Pi.),  in  contradistinction  to  the  com- 
mon text  (lUera  vult/aifi).  Its  history  before  it 
arrived  at  Pisa,  is  doubtful.  According  to  the  tes- 
timony of  Odofredus,  who  wrote  in  the  1 3th  century, 
it  was  brought  to  Pisa  from  Constantinople,  and 
Bartolns,  in  the  14th  century,  relates  that  it  was 
always  at  Pisa.  We  are  strongly  inclined  to  put 
fiuth  in  the  constant  tradition  that  it  was  given  to 
the  Pisans  by  Lothario  the  Second,  after  the  cap- 
ture of  Amalfi,  in  a.  d.  1 135  (?),  as  a  memorial  of 
his  gratitude  to  them  for  their  aid  against  Roger 
the  Norman.  The  truth  or  falsehood  of  this  tra- 
dition would  be  a  matter  of  little  importance,  if  it 
were  not  usually  added,  among  other  more  apocry- 
phal embellishments,  that  Lothario  directed  the 
Digest  to  be  taught  in  the  schools,  and  to  be  re- 
garded as  law  in  the  courts,  and  that  the  Roman 
law  had  been  completely  forgotten,  until  the  atten- 
tion of  the  school  of  Bologna  was  turned  to  it  by 
the  ordinance  of  the  emperor,  consequent  upon  the 
finding  of  the  manuscript  (Sigonius,  de  Regno 
Ital,  xi.  in  fine.)  It  is  certain  that  soon  after  the 
capture  of  Amalfi,  the  Roman  law,  which  had  long 
been  comparatively  neglected,  was  brought  into 
remarkable  repute  by  the  teaching  of  Imerius,  but 
this  resuscitation  is  attributed  by  Savigny  to  the 
growing  illumination  of  men^s  minds,  and  to  that 
felt  want  of  legal  science  which  the  progress  of 
commerce  and  civilisation  naturally  produces.  He 
thinks  that  civilisation,  excited  by  these  causes, 
not  by  any  sudden  dincovery,  had  only  to  put  forth 
its  arm  and  seize  the  sources  of  Roman  law,  which 
were  previously  obviotis  and  ready  for  its  grasp. 

Pisa  was  conquered  by  the  Florentine  Capontus, 
in  UOO,  and  the  manuscript  was  brought  to  Flo- 
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rence  in  1411  (?),  erer  since  which  time  it  has 
been  kept  then  as  a  valuable  tKasme,  and  regarded 
with  the  utmost  reverence. 

Where  the  Florentine  manuscript  may  have  been 
before  the  siege  of  Amalfi  is  of  little  consequence  ; 
but  it  is  of  great  consequence  that  we  should  be 
able  to  decide  another  much  disputed  question, 
namely,  whether  the  Florentine  manuscript  be  or 
be  not  the  sole  authentic  source  whence  the  text  of 
all  other  existing  manuscripts,  and  of  all  the  printed 
editions,  is  derived.  In  fiivour  of  the  affirmative 
opinion  there  are  several  facts,  which  have  not,  we 
think,  been  satisfectorily  accounted  for.  The  leaves 
of  the  Florentine  manuscript  are  written  on  both 
sides^  and  the  last  leaf  but  one,  in  binding  the 
volume,  has  been  so  placed  as  to  reverse  the  order 
of  the  pages.  The  fisult  is  copied  in  all  the  exist- 
ing manuscripts.  Tbe  order  of  the  8th  and  9th 
titles  in  the  37th  book  of  the  Digest  is  reversed  in 
the  Florentine  manuscript,  but  the  enor  is  corrected 
by  the  scribe  by  a  Chneek  note  in  the  margin.  There 
are  fragments  similariy  reversed  in  lib.  35,  tit  2, 
and  lib.  40,  tit  4,  and  similarly  corrected.  In  the 
other  existing  old  manuscripts,  written  by  men  who 
did  not  understand  Greek,  the  error  is  reproduced* 
but  not  the  correction.  On  the  other  hand,  aa 
interpoktion  added  in  LaHn  in  the  mai||[in  of 
the  Florentine  manuscript,  is  inserted  in  the  text 
of  the  other  manuscripts.  For  this  reason,  the  last 
four  fragments  of  lib.  41,  tit  8,  are  wrongly  con- 
verted into  a  separate  title,  vrith  the  rubric  de  Sih 
Into.  In  the  20th  and  22nd  titles  of  the  48th 
book,  there  are  bUnks  in  the  Florentine  manuscript, 
indicating  the  omission  of  several  firagroents,  which 
w^re  first  restored  by  Cujas  from  tbe  Basilica.  The 
omissions  exist  in  all  the  ancient  manuscripts.  In 
general,  where  the  text  of  the  Florentine  mann- 
script  presents  insuperable  difficulties,  no  assistance 
is  to  be  derived  from  the  other  manuscripts, 
whereas  they  all,  in  many  passages,  retain  the 
errors  of  the  Florentine.  Their  variations  are 
nowhere  so  numerous  and  arbitrary  as  where  the 
Florentine  is  defective  or  corrupt  Moreover,  they 
appear  to  be  all  lat^r  than  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  century  ;  and,  in  general,  the  older  they 
are,  the  less  they  depart  from  the  Florentine. 

In  opposition  to  these  fiwts,  the  supporters  of  the 
conflicting  theory  adduce  many  passages  of  the 
ordinary  text  in  which  the  omissions  and  fiiults  of 
the  Florentine  manuscript  are  corrected  and  sup- 
plied. Some  of  the  variations  are  not  imj»t>ve> 
ments,  some  may  be  ascribed  to  critical  sagacity 
and  happy  conjecture,  and  some  may  have  been 
drawn  from  the  Basilica  or  other  Eastern  sourcee : 
yet,  in  the  list  which  Savigny  has  given,  a  few 
variations  remain,  which  can  scarcely  be  accounted 
for  in  any  of  these  ways.  Passages  from  the  Digest, 
containing  readings  different  from  those  of  the  Flo- 
rentine manuscript,  occur  in  canonists  and  other 
authors,  anterior  to  the  supposed  discovery  at 
Amalfi.  Four  palimpsest  leaves  of  a  manuscript  of 
the  Digest,  nearly  as  old  as  the  Florentine,  were 
found  at  Naples  l^  Gaupp,  and  an  account  oi  them 
was  published  by  him  at  Bresbn,  in  1 823.  They 
belong  to  the  tenth  book,  but  are  neariy  illegible. 

In  most  of  the  manuscripts  and  eariy  editions, 
the  Digest  consists  of  three  nearly  equad  voHmMS^ 
The  first,  comprehending  lib.  1 — ^24,  tit  2,  is  called 
Digestum  Vetus;  the  second,  comprehending  Kk 
24,  tit  3— liK  88,  is  called  Jn^ortimtmm  ;  the  tkiid, 
comprehending  Kbb  89 — ^lib.  50,  it  cdled 
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JVarifjn.  The  Digestum  Vdm  and  Digedum  }fovmm 
are  each  again  dirided  into  two  parts  ;  the  lecond 
part  of  the  former  beginning  with  the  12th  book ; 
the  second  part  of  the  latter  with  the  45th.  The 
li^ortiatum  is  divided  into  three  parts,  of  which 
the  second  bq[ins  with  the  SOth  book,  and  the 
third  (strangely  enooffh)  with  the  words  tret  partes 
occurring  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence,  in  Dig.  35, 
tit  2.  s:  82.  The  third  part  of  the  In/oriialwn  is 
hence  called  Tree  Partee.  The  glossators  often 
use  the  name  In/orUatum  for  the  first  two  parts 
of  the  second  volome,  e.  g.  InfortitUum  cum  TVibut 
Partibue ;  and  sometimes  ihe  Tret  Partet  are 
attached  to  the  Digettum  Nomtm»  In  order  to  ex- 
plain these  peculiarities,  many  conjectures  have 
been  hazarded.  It  is  most  probable  that  the  division 
owes  its  origin  partly  to  accident ;  that  the  Di- 
gettum  Vetut  first  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
earliest  glossators  ;  that  they  were  next  furnished 
with  the  Digestum  Novum  ;  then  with  the  Tret 
Partet,  which  they  added  to  the  Digettum  Novum; 
and  that  then  they  got  the  InfortkUum^  so  called, 
perhaps,  from  its  being  /breed  in  between  the 
others ;  and  that  finally,  in  order  to  equalize  the 
size  of  the  volumes,  they  attached  the  Tret  Partet 
to  the  InfortkUwH,  The  common  opinion  is  that 
the  Im/ortiatum  derived  its  name  from  having  been 
retH/breed  by  the  Tret  Parlet. 

The  editions  of  the  Digest,  with  reference  to 
the  character  of  their  text,  may  be  divided  Into 
three  classes,  the  Florentine,  the  vulgate,  and  the 
mixed.  Politianus  and  Bologninns  had  both  care- 
fully collated  the  Florentine  manuscript,  but  no 
edition  represented  the  Florentine  text  before  the 
year  a.  d.  1553,  when  the  beautiful  and  celebrated 
edition  of  Laelius  Taurellius  (who,  out  of  paternal 
affection,  allowed  his  son  Franciscns  to  name  him- 
self as  the  editor)  was  published  at  Florence.  This 
edition  is  the  basis  of  that  given  by  Oebauer  and 
Spangenberg  in  their  Corput  Jurit  Cwilit^  and 
these  editors  had  the  advantage  of  referring  to  the 
latex  collation  of  Brenkmann.  The  vulgate  editions 
have  no  existing  standard  text  to  refer  to.  The 
ideal  standard  is  the  text  formed  by  the  glossators, 
as  revised  by  Accursius.  Their  number  is  immense. 
The  first  known  edition  f^  the  Digettum  Vftut  was 
printed  by  Henricus  Clk  m  (fol.  Perusiae,  1476), 
although  Montfaucon  {BU^,  AfSS.  p.  157)  mentions 
the  existence  of  an  edition  of  1473,  of  the  first 
and  second  parts  of  the  Digest  The  first  edition 
of  the  In/ortiaium  is  that  of  Piicher  (fol.  Rom. 
1475),  and  the  first  Dig^tum  Novum  was  printed 
by  Pucher  (fol.  Rom.  1476).  In  the  early  vulgate 
editions  the  Greek  passages  of  the  original  are 
given  for  the  most  part  in  an  old  Latin  translation, 
and  the  inscriptions  prefixed  to  the  extracts,  and 
referring  to  the  work  and  the  author,  are  either  im- 
perfect or  wanting.  Of  the  mixed  editions,  the 
earliest  is  that  which  was  edited  by  Baublommius 
(Paris,  1523,  1524),  with  the  aid  of  the  collation 
of  Politianus,  but  the  most  celebrated  is  that  of 
Ilaloander  (4to.  Nuremb.  1529),  published  with- 
out the  gloss.  Haloander  was,  himself^  a  daring 
and  adventurous  critic,  and  made  much  use  of  the 
conjectural  emendations  of  Budaeus  and  Alciatus. 

The  commentators  upon  the  Digest  and  upon 
separate  portions  of  it  are  extremely  numerous. 
Among  the  most  useful  are  Dnarenus  (Opera,  Luc. 
r/65),  Cujacius,  Ant  Faber  (Hationaiia  m  Ptm- 
dntat,  Lugd.  1659—1663),  Docellns,  Ant  Mat- 
thaeus  (De  Criminibut,  CommetUuriut  ad  lib,  AT  el 
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48 />^.),  Bynkershoak,  Noodt  Thm\ 
of  Voet  and  Pothier  an  weU  known  in 
The  voluminous  MedUaUomet  ni  Pamdmfkm  d.  Lsy- 
serus,  and  the  still  mtm  volnminow  Ocnnan  &• 
lauterungem  of  GlQck,  with  the  eontUraatiana  if 
Miihlenbnich  and  Reichardt,  are  fiiUiiHiiM  as 
showing  the  construction  put  apon  the  law  «f  the 
Digest,  in  cases  that  oceor  hi  niodatn  r"***Ti 
One  of  the  most  valuable  woika  upon  tke  IHgeH 
is  Ant  Schulting^fe  NUae  ad  D^mta^  mm  «hm^ 
vertumUmt  A'te.  SmaUemberg,  7  ToL  8vn.  Log.  Bi^ 
1804—1835.  Here  the  raider  wiU  find  amlt 
references  to  the  work  where  the  diffienltiaaof  ui 
text  are  best  explained.  The  riiierfsiiiiemif  sf 
Thibaut  and  the  Doctrma  PamdeOanm  of  Ifih- 


lenbruch  are  not  commentaries  on  the  DJgeil,  bat 
are  systematic  expoaitiona  of  the  wnL  lnw«  as  it 
exists  in  Germany  at  this  day. 

In  Brenkmann*s  Hitioria  T\imitwtim  ■■  wiD  be 
found  a  full  account  of  the  eariy  state  of  the  eoa- 
troversy  relating  to  the  history  of  the  FlowatiDS 
manuscript  The  writings  of  Aygwttinnai  Gnodi, 
Tanuod,  Gnadaflni,  Schwarti,  and  others,  who 
have  signalised  themselves  in  this  fieU«are  tefsned 
to  in  Wakh*s  note  on  Eekhazd^  Fnniaiirfiri 
Jurit,  §  74  ;  and  the  reseaiches  of  SaTuny  en  the 
same  subject  will  be  fonnd  in  the  leconaand  third 
volumes  of  his  **  History  of  the  Roman  Xmw  in  the 
Middle  Ages.**  For  detailed  infennation  m  te 
editions  of  the  Digest  and  Commentariee  on  that 
work,  Spangenbeig*s  BiMitH^  and  BeA'b  /Vs- 
dromut,  may  be  consulted  with  advantafa. 

The  earliest  manuscript  containing  a  pottidn  sf 
the  Qmttiiuiiotmm  Codete  is  a  pahmpewt  in  Ae 
Chapter  House  at  Verona,  and  two  of  the  10th 
century  have  been  lately  discoveied  1^  Bliune  at 
Pistoia  and  Monte  Casinow  In  the  eariy  cdiliaes 
the  first  nine  books  are  separated  from  the  oth« 
three,  which,  relating  prindpdly  to  the  pnfalie  bw 
of  the  Roman  empire,  were  oflten  inappfieafcls  ia 
practice  under  a  different  government.  HenBa,  by 
the  glossators,  the  name  &dea  is  aiven  esidaava^ 
to  the  first  nine  books  ;  while  the  lemaindar  an 
designated  by  the  name  TVvs  LSbri,  At  fiitt  tht 
intcriptionet  and  tubter^aikmet  of  the  eonatitntioM 
were  almost  always  omitted,  and  the  Oieek  csa* 
stitutions  were  wanting.  Haloander  cfineidcTahl|' 
improved  the  text,  and  was  fidlowed  fay  Rnamidm 
Cujas,  Augustinus,  and  Contina,  wefe  of  aarvies  h 
restoring  to  their  pbices  the  omitted  conatitations 
{leget  rettituku),  Leunclavius  (1575),  ChaieadM 
(1575),  Pacius  (1580),  Dionysioa  Ootholndm 
(1583),  Petrus  and  Fnndscns  Pithoeaa  (Okted 
Cod,  Par.  fol.  1689),  all  contributed  to  the  critkte 
and  restoration  of  the  text ;  and  in  mora  modMi 
times,  Biener,  Witte,  and  the  biotben  Heimbmhi 
have  similariy  distinguished  themsdveai 

The  first  edition  of  the  first  nine  books  am 
printed  by  P.  Schoyffsr  (fol.  Mognnt  U75)  i  aak 
the  Tret  L&ri  first  appeared  (alony  with  the  Ne- 
vells  and  the  Libri  Femdonm)  at  Rome  (faL  U7<)> 
The  first  edition  of  the  twelve  hooka  waa  givm  Iqf 
Haloander  ffoL  Noremh.  1530). 

Cujas  and  Wissenbach  are  among  the  bait  mm* 
mentators  on  the  Code.  The  commentaiiea  of  tht 
hitter  comprise  the  first  seven  hooka  (m  Ml  te 
jribr.  4to.  Franeq.  1660;  »  Mb  a.  ef  es.  ib.  1M4| 
in  lib,  en.  ib.  1664). 

For  further  particulars  at  to  the  other  edlllMS 
and  commentators,  reference  may  be  made  to  8pH^ 
genbeig*s  EinUitmig,  Beck^k  ~     ~  —       - 
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Beitrage  xmr  Revitkm  der  Justin,  Cod.,  and  the 
prefiice  of  S.  Hermanni  to  his  edition  of  the  Code 
in  the  Leipzig  edition  of  the  Corpus  Juris  Civilis, 
commenced  by  the  brothers  KriegeL 

An  abstract  of  the  first  eight  books  of  the  Code, 
made  at  latest  in  the  9th  century,  was  discovered 
by  Niebiihr  at  Perugia  ;  and  this  Sunttna  Perusina 
has  been  edited  by  G.  E.  Heimbach,  in  the  second 
volume  of  his  Anecdota  (fol.  Lips.  1840). 

VVe  possess  the  Novells  of  Justinian  in  three 
ancient  forms  ;  the  Latin  Epitome  of  Julinnus,  of 
which  we  have  already  spoken  [Julianus]  ;  an 
ancient  Latin  translation  (the  A uiftenticum^  or 
Versio  Vulgata\  containing  134  Novclls,  and  the 
Greek  collection,  numbering  168  Novells. 

Of  the  1 34  Novells  contained  in  the  Versio  Vul- 
ffcUa,  the  glossators  recognised  only  97  as  practically 
useful,  and  these  were  the  only  Novclls  to  which 
they  appended  a  gloss.  As  the  Institutes,  Digest, 
and  Code,  were  divided  into  books  and  titles,  the 
glossators  divided  the  97  glossed  Novells  (which 
they  arranged  chronologically)  into  nine  books,  in- 
tended to  correspond  with  the  first  nine  books  of 
the  Code.  These  books  were  called  collaiiones. 
Under  each  collaiio  was  pLiced  a  certain  number  of 
constitutions,  and  each  constitution  formed  a  sepa- 
rate title,  except  the  8th,  which  was  divided  into 
two  titles.  There  were  thus  98  titles.  The  rubrics 
of  the  constitutions,  and  the  division  into  chapters 
and  paragraphs,  though  not  due  to  Justinian,  were 
probably  older  than  the  glossators,  and  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  original  collectors  or  translators.  The 
97  glossed  Novells,  thus  divided,  constituted  the 
lAtr  ordinarius ;  the  remaining  Novells  of  the 
Authenticmm  were  called  ejttravwjanies  or  auihen- 
tteae  exlraordinariae,  and  were  divided  into  three 
eoUaHoMeSj  to  correspond  with  the  last  three  books 
of  the  Code :  but,  as  they  were  not  used  in  forensic 
practice,  they  soon  ceased  to  be  copied  in  the 
nuuiuscripts.  The  oldest  printed  edition  of  the 
versio  vulgcUa  is  that  of  Vit.  Pucher,  containing  the 
97  Novells,  with  the  gloss,  followed  by  the  last 
three  books  of  the  Code  (Rom.  1476). 

The  Greek  collection  of  the  Novells  of  Justinian 
was  made  for  the  use  of  the  Oriental  lawyers,  pro- 
bably under  Tiberius  IL,  who  reigned  a.  d.  578 — 
582.  The  Greek  collection  was  not  confined  to  con- 
stitutions of  Justinian.  There  are  four  of  Justin 
IL,  three  of  Tiberius  II.,  and  four  edicts (eparcAiitti, 
forma»)  of  the  praefectus  urbi  and  praefcctus  prae- 
torio.  A  list  of  the  rubrics  of  the  168  Novells  was 
first  printed  in  Latin  by  Cujas  ( ErposU.  Novell. 
fol.  Lugd.  1570),  and  the  original  Greek  text  of 
this  list  is  given  in  the  second  volume  of  Heimbach^s 
Anecdota.  It  is  called  Indejr  Hftjinaey  from  having 
been  found  in  the  queen's  library  at  Paris. 

The  Greek  Novells  were  wholly  unknown  to  the 
glossators.  Ilaloaiider  was  the  first  who  published 
them  at  Nuremburg,  in  1531,  from  an  imperfect 
Florentine  manuscript.  Scrimger,  a  Scotchman 
and  Professor  of  the  Civil  Law  at  Geneva,  after- 
wards published  them  from  a  less  imperfect  Vene- 
tian manuscript.  The  collection  of  Scrimgcr  was 
printed  by  H.  Stephanus  at  Geneva  in  1558. 
Neither  the  Venetian  nor  the  Florentine  manuscript 
contains  in  full  the  168  Novells.  Sometimes  the 
mere  title  of  an  omitted  Novell  is  inserted  ;  some- 
times only  the  number  of  the  Novell  is  given,  and 
the  lacuna  is  marked  by  asterisks. 

Haloander  gave  a  Latin  version  of  the  Novells 
he  nnhlished.     Scrimger  published  the  Greek  witb- 
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out  a  translation  ;  but  the  Novella,  which  are  con- 
tained in  Scrimger  and  not  in  Haloander,  were 
translated  by  Agylaeut.  (Supfiemeiitum  Novd- 
/arum.  Colon.  1560.) 

The  labours  of  Con  tins  constituted  the  next  im- 
portant stage  in  the  literary  history  of  the  Novells. 
He  formed  a  Greek  text  from  combining  Haloander 
and  Scrimger.  He  formed  a  Latin  text  from  the 
Versio  Vulgaia,  so  far  as  he  was  acquainted  with 
it.  This  he  supplied  by  a  translation  from  the 
Greek,  partly  his  own  and  partly  compiled  from 
Haloander.  He  subjoined  the  matter  contained  in 
Julianas  Epitome,  so  fiir  as  it  was  not  contained 
either  in  the  Versio  Vulgata  or  in  the  published 
Greek  Novells.  In  this  manner  he  made  up  the 
J  68  Latin  Novells,  which  compose  the  stock  of 
Novells  in  ordinary  modem  editions  of  the  Corpus 
Juris  Civilis. 

Contius  published  many  editions  of  the  Novells, 
differing  among  themselves  in  a  way  which  it  is 
necessary  to  remark.  Some  of  the  editions  con- 
tained the  gloss,  and  in  these  the  97  glossed 
Novells  were  arranged  as  usual  in  the  old  nine 
collationes,  while  all  the  remaining  Novells  were 
subjoined  as  a  tenth  collaiio.  An  important  change, 
however,  took  place  in  the  unglossed  edition  of 
1571.  In  this,  Contius  classed  the  168  Novells 
with  reference  to  their  dates  (though  there  are 
some  exceptions  to  the  chronological  order),  and 
distributed  them,  so  arranged,  into  nine  eoUatiome^ 
and  subdivided  the  colUiHones  into  titles.  The 
same  order  was  reproduced  in  the  edition  of  1581, 
and  has  been  followed  ever  since  in  all  but  the 
glossed  editions.  From  the  account  which  wo 
have  given,  it  will  easily  be  conceived  that  great 
confusion  has  been  occasioned  in  references  by  the 
varieties  of  arrangement  in  different  editions  of  tho 
Novells:  for  example,  the  13lBt  Novell  of  modem 
editions  of  the  Corpus  Juris  Civilis  forms,  aooofding 
to  the  arrangement  of  Contius,  the  1 4th  title  of  tho 
9th  coUaiio,  while  it  was  the  6th  title  of  the  9th 
eollatio  of  the  old  glossators. 

Of  modem  editions  since  the  time  of  Contius,  it 
is  unnecessary  to  say  much.  Under  the  title 
Novellas  Constitutiones  Justiniani,  a  Graeeo  m 
Latinum  versae  opera  Ilomberyk  zu  VcuA  (4to.  Mar- 
burg, 1717),  more  is  performed  than  is  promised. 
The  author  presents  to  us  not  only  a  very  good 
new  Latin  translation,  but  the  Greek  text,  and  a 
series  of  Latin  Novells  from  the  versio  vulgata,  of 
which  the  original  Greek  has  not  been  preserved, 
and  valuable  critical  notes.  The  translation  of 
Hombergk  zu  Vach  is  the  basis  of  that  of  Osen- 
bruggen,  the  editor  of  the  Novells  in  the  Leipsig 
Corpus  Juris  Civilis, 

Among  the  best  commentators  upon  the  Novella 
may  be  mentioned  Cujas,  Jooch.  Stephanus  (£^r- 
positio  Novellarum,  8vo.  Franc  1608),  and  Mat- 
thaeus  Stephanus.  (Commentarius  Novellarum,  4to. 
Gryphsw.  1631.  Cum  notis  Bmnnemanniy  4to. 
Viteb.  1700,  4to.  Lips.  1707.) 

G.  B.  Heimbach,  in  the  first  volume  of  hit 
Anecdota,  has  published  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
commentators,  Athanasins  Scholasticos,  Theodomt 
Hermopolitanns,  Philoxenns,  Symbatius,  and  Ano- 
nymus. 

Much  Ubour  and  learning  have  been  recently 
expended  in  unravelling  the  intricacies  of  this  part 
of  literary  history,  and  in  correcting  the  errors  of 
former  writers  on  the  Novellsb  Biener^fe  Qssaiifllfs 
der  NovtUen  JutUmanH  contMOi  the  most  actttrato 
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and  einhornte  information  upon  this  subject.  O.  E. 
Ileimbach^H  essay,  De  Orujine  el  Fatis  Corporis 
quod  c/xrh'i.  Novell  is  OmstUutiotdbus  constat  (8vo, 
Li{)ft.  1844),  contains  some  questionable  riews. 
Mortreueil  has  treated  of  the  Novella  in  his  His- 
toire  du  iJroit  Uyzantin^  vol  i.  pp.  26 — 60. 

The  separate  Novells  were  designated  by  the 
glossators  by  the  name  ^u/^^/tcoe,  but  that  word  has 
also  another  signitication,  which  it  is  necessary  to 
explain,  in  order  to  prevent  the  mistakes  which  have 
sometimes  occurred  in  consequence  of  this  verbal 
ambiguity.  In  their  lectures  on  the  Institutes  and 
the  first  nine  books  of  the  Code,  the  earliest  glos- 
sators were  accustomed  to  insert  in  the  margin  of 
their  copies  abbreviated  extracts  from  such  parts  of 
the  Novells  as  made  alterations  in  the  law  contained 
in  the  text.  In  reading  the  Digest,  they  referred 
to  the  notes  contained  in  the  margin  of  the  Code. 
At  a  bter  period  these  abstracts  were  discontinued 
in  the  Institutes.  In  the  Code  they  were  taken 
from  the  margin,  and  placed  under  the  text,  where 
they  still  appear,  distinguished  by  Italic  type  in 
most  of  the  modem  editions.  They  are  called 
Auiheniicae  either,  as  some  assert,  from  their  repre- 
senting the  latest  authentic  state  of  the  law,  or 
from  the  name  of  the  source  whence  they  were 
taken,  and  which,  in  practice,  they  nearly  supers 
sedcd.  Certain  capitularies  of  Frederic  I.  and 
Frederic  II.,  emperors  of  Oemiany,  about  the  end 
of  the  12th  century,  were  treated  by  the  glossators 
as  Novells,  and  thirteen  extracts  taken  from  them 
are  inserted  in  the  Code,  with  the  inscription 
**  Nova  Constitutio  Frederici.*^  They  are  known 
by  the  name  Authenlicae  Frederidanac 

The  collections  of  Justinian,  together  with  some 
later  appendages,  formed  into  one  great  work,  are 
commonly  known  by  the  name  Corpus  Juris  CivUis, 
The  later  appendages  are  really  arbitrary  and  mis- 
placed  additions,  having  no  proper  connection  with 
the  law  of  Justinian,  and  they  vary  in  dilTerent 
editions.  They  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  a 
collection  of  constitutions  of  Leo  the  Philosopher, 
anterior  to  a.  d.  8U3 ;  of  some  other  constitutions 
of  Byzantine  emperors,  from  the  7th  to  the  14th 
century ;  of  the  so-colled  Canones  Sanctorum  Apos- 
tolorum  ;  of  the  Feudorum  Consuetudines ;  a  few 
constitutions  of  German  and  French  inonarchs; 
and  the  Liber  de  Face  Constantiae. 

The  expression  Corpus  Juris  was  employed  by 
Justinian  himself  (Cod.  5.  tit.  13.  s.  1)  ;  but  the 
earliest  editions  of  the  whole  of  his  legal  collections 
have  no  single  title.  Russardus  first  chose  the  title 
Jus  Civile,  The  modem  name  Corpus  Juris  Cirilis 
appears  first  in  D.  Godefroi^s  edition  of  1583, 
though  the  phrase  had  been  employed  by  others 
before  him.  The  old  glossed  editions  consist  of 
five  volumes,  folio  (usually  bound  in  five  diflferent 
colours),  namely:  \.  Digestum  Vttus;  2.  In/orti- 
atum  ;  3.  Diyestum  Novum ;  4.  The  Codex^  i.  e^ 
the  first  nine  books  of  the  Code  ;  5.  VUumen^  or 
Votumen  Farvum,  or  VUumen  Legum  Farvumf 
containing  the  Tres  Libri^  the  Autheniicae^  and  the 
Institutiones,  The  latter  had  a  separate  title-page, 
and  was  sometimes  bound  as  a  separate  volume, 
distinct  from  the  Volumen,  This  arrangement  was 
fint  de]>arted  from  by  li.  Stephanus  in  his  edition 
of  the  Digest  in  five  instead  of  three  volumes  (8vo. 
Paris,  1527—1528).  The  editions  of  the  Corpus 
Juris  Cirilis  may  be  divided  into  the  glossed  and 
the  unglossod.  The  gloss  is  an  annotation  which 
wof  gnuluolly  formed  in  the  school  of  Bologna, 
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and  finally  settled  by  Accuniu.  Tt  b  of  grait 
practical  importance,  since,  in  the  coontriea  which 
adopted  the  civil  law,  the  portions  withoot  tlw  glo« 
did  not  possess  legal  authority  in  the  conrta.  Qaod 
non  recipUglos$a^%d  non  rec^  csrao,  was  the geneol 
maxim.  All  the  editions  up  to  that  of  Claod.  Che- 
vallon  (12mo.  Paris,  1525—1527)  have  the  gloM. 
The  latest  glossed  edition  is  that  of  J.  FehioL 
(Lugd.  1  ()27.)  This  celebrated  edition  hat  on  the 
title-page  of  every  volume  (in  allonon  to  the  phwe  of 
its  publication,  Lyons)  the  representation  of  a  tfw'iy 
lion,  surrounded  by  bees,  with  the  motto  E»  firU 
dulcedo.  Hence  it  is  known  by  the  name  JSditkm 
du  £aoh  Moucheti  —  a  name  also  given  to  one  of 
the  previous  editions  of  D.  Gothofredua.  (FoL  Lngd. 
1589.)  The  very  valuable  index  of  Diwys  it  ap- 
pended as  a  sixth  volume  to  the  edition  of  J. 
FehiuB.  Of  the  unglosaed  editions,  some  hare  notet 
and  some  have  none.  Of  the  un^oteed  editiom 
with  notes,  the  two  most  celebrated  and  oaefol  an 
that  of  D.  Godefroi  and  Van  Leeawen  (2  toIsl  fiiL 
apud  £lze>-iro8,  Amst.  1663),  and  that  of  Gehaner 
and  Spangenberg  (2  vols.  4to.Gotting.  1776»  1797X 
Of  the  editions  without  notes  the  moet  btaatifisl 
and  convenient  is  the  well-known,  but  not  very 
correct  8vo.  Elzevir  of  1664,  distinguished  at  the 
Fars  Secundus  edition,  from  an  error  in  p.l50L 
Two  editions  by  Beck,  one  in  4to.  and  one  in  5 
vols.  8vo.,  were  published  at  Leipiig  in  1825^ 
1836.  The  latest  edition  is  that  which  wat  coBt> 
menced  by  the  brothers  Kriegcl  in  1833,  and  com- 
pleted in  1840,  Hermann!  having  edited  the  Codt^ 
and  Oscnbriiggen  the  NovcUs.  The  edition  under- 
taken by  Schrader  and  other  eminent  tcholan  will, 
if  completed  as  it  hat  been  begnn,  tupersede  fior 
some  purposes  all  that  have  gone  beibre  it.  The 
old  editions  of  Contius,  Russardus,  Charandat  and 
Pacius,  are  sought  for  by  critics.  A  moie  oompleio 
enumeration  of  the  editions  of  the  collective  Corpm 
Juris  Civilis  will  be  found  in  Bdcking^t  /niliihrff- 
onen^  p.  85—88. 

There  is  a  French  transktion  of  the  whole 
Corpus^  with  the  Latin  text  em  rtgard^  paUithcd 
at  Paris  1805—1811.  In  thit  work  we  hafe: 
1.  The  Institutes,  by  Hulot,  1  voL  4to.  or  5  Tob. 
8vo. ;  2.  The  Digest,  by  Hulot  and  Berthdet,  7 
vols.  4to.  or  35  volt.  12mo. ;  3.  The  Code,  Vj 
Tissot,  4  volt.  4to.  or  18  volt.  12mo. ;  5.  The  No- 
vellt,  by  Berenger,  2  volt.  4to.  or  10  volt.  ISbmu, 
to  which  it  appended,  6.  La  Qefdts  Lois  ffirmnieti, 
ou  Diotionnaire,  &c.,  2  volt.  4  to.  There  it  alto  • 
German  translation  of  the  whole  Cosjuu^  hy  a 
society  of  suvans^  edited  by  C.  E.  Otto,  Brano 
Schilling,  and  C.  F.  F.  Sintenit  (7  volt.  Sva  Lipib 
1830-1833).  [J.  T.  GJ 

THB  COINS  OP  JUSTINIAN. 

The  coint  of  Justinian,  which  are  Teiy 

rous,  have  been  explained  in  an  interesting 

gram  entitled,  *^Die  MUnxen  Jottiniana,  nit 
sechs  Kupfertafeln,*'  by  M.  Pinder  and  J.  ViMr 
lander,  Berlin,  1843.  These  writert  give  a  tatk- 
factory  explanation  of  the  lettert  coNOB»  which 
frequently  appear  on  the  coint  of  the  Byamtine 
emperors,  and  which  have  g^ven  rite  to  mnch  dit- 
pute.  That  con  should  be  separated  from  OB,  and 
and  that  they  signify  Constantinople,  aeema  clear 
from  the  legends  auob^  tbsob,  and  thob,  whkh 
indicate  respectively  the  towns  of  Aquileia,  ThsMft- 
lonica,  and  Trevet.  The  above-mentioDed  wiiten 
Buppote  that  ob  represent  the  Qnek  mnniiBli^Md 
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(hat  tb«7  coniequentlj  indicau  ihs  nnmber  73.  I)  Tar;  tnnsriuble  in  tlie  hiiloi;  a[  Uia  raili«i> 

In  tfae  lime  of  Aogaitui  fortj  gold  mint  (ourn  or  empin.     The  dTit  Kan  b;  wlucli  the  am|rirs  of 

taliJi)  were  equal  ID  a  pound  ;  but  u  Ibeas  coioi  Ihe  Anbi  wai  ihaken  compelling  the  khalit  U 

wen  itnick  lighur  uid  tighler,  il  wu  at  length  ceua  nuking  mc  without  hit  rHi]m,ii]  order  U 

eiUKled  by  ViJentiniiui  I.  in  a-d.  367  (Cod.  ID.  Dbtain  pea«  within,  ha  bound  hinuelf  to  pay  ■ 

tiu  72  (70),  I.  S),  that  henceforth  72  ulidi  ihould  daily  "  tribute  of  1000  piecee  of  giM,  one  iliTa, 

be  coined  aat  of  >  pound  of  gold  ;  and  we  accord-  and  one  hone  of  noble  brBed,"     Theaoiperor  in  hi* 

inglj  find  coituB  for  tho  fint  time  od  the  eoioi  of  turn  ceded  to  the  khalif  one  moiel;  of  the  incoDM 

the  latter  ampeior.  of  Annenia,  Iberia  (in  Che  Caucami),  and  Cjpm^ 

In  the  nign  of  Juitinian  the  ciutom  wa*  fint  which  wen  henceforth  held  in  joint  occupUKj  bj 

iotradDCed  ofindicating  on  Ihecoint  the  numbeiof  the  two  monarchi,  and  he  promierd  to  employ  hii 

tba  year  of  the  emperor't  reign.     Iliii  practica  ba-  fbrcei  and  authority  in  compelling  the  Hardaitn  oc 

pm  in  Ibe  twelfth  year  of  Jiutinian'a  reigiii  and  Haronilee,  in  Mount  Lebanon,  to  refrain  bom  mo- 

ei|4Bin«  t^  reeeon  why  Juiiinian  enacted,  in  the  letting   the   Anba.       Tlii*  promiie  wa*  a  gnat 

ricTenth  year  of  hit  nign.  that  in  fbtore  all  official  political  blonder,  the  conaeouenea*  of  which  an 

docuRienu  wen  to  contain  in  them  the  year  of  the  itilKeltbytha  iDhahitantaortbaLebaDonandSyim. 

emperot'*  reign.  (Novella,  47.)     In  the  Hma  year  Leontina,  one  of  the  moat  diltiDgtiiahed  general*  of 

another  change  wai  made  in  the  coint.     llithertA  the  Gieek*.  and  afterward*  emperor,  having  been 

they  had  repmented  the  emperor  aa  a  warrior  iritb  charged  with  executing  the  treaty  in  the  laae  of 

a  huice  ;  but  Juitinian,who  carried  on  hii  war*  by  the  Maronitea,   aaaaaunated  their  chief  Jaanne*^ 

mean*  oThiegenendi.and  who  wu  more  interealad  compelled  the  people  to  talie  Ihe  oath  ofaUegianoa, 

pertonalty  in  legiibtion,  theological  diiputei.  and  and  penuaded  10,000  Maronite*  to  leave  their  na> 

public  huildinge.  cauted  himielf  to  be  lepreKnted  tive  monntaini  with  their  wive*  and  children,  and 

with  the  impHial  globe  and  no  longer  aa  s  warrior,  to  lettla  in  Thraca  and  Armenia.     Until  then  tha 

The  diawiog  below  reptnenta  *  medal  of  Ju*ti-  Chriatian  Mamnitei  had  been  a  btttrier  againat  tba 

nian,   which  wai  found  by  the  Turk*  among  the  progm*  of  the  Arab*  in  theie  quarter*,  and  m 

min*  of  Caetareia,  in  Copjiidaria,  in  the  year  1751.  aooner  were  they  thu*  diapaned  than  the  Molwm- 

It  wa*  carried  to  Conitantinople,  where  it  waa  medana  obtainrd  a  lirm  footing  in  the  Tiuni*  and 

bought  by  Detalleun,  who  preiented  it  to  Loui*  Anti-Tanrua,  and  found  theniaelva*  enabled  to  In- 

XV.     it  wa*  itolen  from  the   royal  collection  at  vade  Aiia  Minor  at  their  laiure.     It  i*  tra*  the 

Faria,  in  the  year  183*2,  but  an  engraving  of  it  had  Haronite*  never  loit  their  independence  cmlit^, 

been  previouily  given  by  l>e  Boie.  in  the  A/^oirM  bnt    other    tribe*,   hoetila    to   them,    •ecllad    at 

lie  CAcailiniie  da  Imeriptiimi  tt  BtiUt  Leitra,  toL  Lebanon  ;   and  they  continaed  to  be  what  Ihajr 

iivL  p.  £23.     It*  1o»  i>  the  men  W  be  deplored,  *till  are,  an  outpoit  lumunded  by  the  enemiea  of 

■*  il  i*  the  only  ipecimen  known  to  be  in  eiiatance.  Chii*li*nity,  *caRely  ahla  to  mahilain  themidna 

The  obvene  reptnenta  the  head  of  Juiiinian  with  on  their  natiie  mckt,  and  nnabla  to  make  a  *tap 

the  leKcnd  D  N  ivbtinianvb  re  AVa  :  he  wear*  a  beyond  Ihcm. 

which  ii  the  nimboa.  It  waa  expected  th*I  the  eneisy  which  ymnia 

I  apear.     On  the  re-  Jnitinianhad  *bowDonluoyocoinoiuwmild  lead 

TCne  the  emperor  ii  tiding  on  ■  hone,  adorned  him  to  petfbni  g»t  and  good  aetisoi  ;  but  U* 

with  pesil*  ;  tfae  helmet,  the  nimbui,  the  epcar,  bad  chaiacter  aoon  becaiaa  — — ■^^i  and  eamd 

and  the  dreat,  correapond  to  the  repreaentation  on  a  uniTaraal  and  drep  diHppohitaMiil  thcougbout 

the  obverK :  before  him  walk*  Victory,  looking  hi*  dominion*.     Inatead  of  utabliihlng  peMe  in 

nnmd  at  him,  and  carrying  in  her  left  hand  a  the  church,  he  canted  new  iti**m*inn*  Uran^  hi* 

trophy:  by  the  aide  of  Juatinian**  head  a  *tar  ap-  intolerann:  the  Msnichaean*  wan   cruelly  pai- 

pcar*.     The  legend  it  halvs  it  globi*  hohano-  lecuted ;  many   Ihooiaiid*  wse  pot  to  death  by 

aVM.     Thiimedal  wa*  ttnick  probably  in  thaaariy  the  award  or  by  fire  ;  and  the  remuDder  waia 

ytan  of  the  empercr't  reign,  a*  the  lace  i*  that  of  driien  into  meralea*  axila.     In  68B  ba  broka  tba 

a  young  nuui,  and  the  obvene  reaemblei  what  we  pcaea  with  the  Bulgariana,  and  obtained  a  a^andid 

find  on  the  early  coini  of  Jutlinian.      De  Boia  viclory  orar  themj  bnt  baring  aUoired  Uaaalf  la 

thinkt  that  it  hua  reference  to  the  Peraian  vie-  be  uirprued  by  anotbai  anay,  be  waa  talaDy 
routed,  loal  half  of  Iti*  tnap*,  and  Bad  in  caofkriaa 
to  Con*tantino^    Aboittlw  WMtbalbaAnba 


,    .    l»d,  bafait 

.      nrriaaM  of  Sfailjr.  anpcUal 

Ihe  Arab*  to  Rinat  la  kaata  to  IbaiT  nalin  eeattty. 
luatad  of  aniUng  himadf  of  hie  (Bnai^  Jutiaian 
teotiahly  pn  op  hi*  joint  acenpaney  et  Cnn^ 
which  wa*  forthwith  a^aad  by  tha  Arab*,  wh*^ 
eueonngad  l>y  tiM  Mnoi*  Modtm  of  iba  «m«nf^ 

.  invaded  AaiaUinor  and  HawMnla  in  sn,nd 

JlTPTINl.VNUS  II.,  lunianied  BHINO-  in  the  following  yaai  eanqoBMd aU  Ama  '  ' 
TMI-rrUS  (he  whnie  none  it  cut  ntt).  emperor  of  f'  ' 
the  I'laat  (*.  D.  WIS— 1>9-"'  nml  704—711),  too-  i 
ceedrd  hit  fatber  Conttantine  IV.  Pogonatua,  in  padally  bia  lore  of  atacting  iMgnilWant  ttrilMil^ 
the  month  of  September,  a.  n.  ti85,  at  the  age  of  in  which  he  rivalled  hit  gmt  fail  ahi  JaMtidan 
Hitern.  So-'n  nfier  hia  acti'uiim  ba  made  a  tmn  I.,  involved  him  in  aAhawdliMny  axpawa^  and 
of  ten  ycaia  with  the  khalif  'Abdu-l-waleh,  whid    tha  art  af  ianaliBf  mm  am  mm  bMaM  Ui 
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finTourite  occupation.  He  was  ably  assistod  by 
two  motisivra  wlio«e  names  are  branded  in  the  his- 
tory of  civilisation.  Stephanus,  the  minister  of 
finances,  so  pleased  his  master  by  his  skill  in  plun- 
d(>ring,  that  he  continued  to  enjoy  his  favours, 
although  he  threatened  the  emperor's  mother,  Anas- 
tasia,  with  the  punishment  intlicted  upon  naughty 
children  ;  and  the  monk  Theodatus,  who  rose  to 
the  dignity  of  Logotheta,  was  unsurpassed  in  the 
art  of  realising  the  rapacious  measures  of  his  col- 
leaigue.  Those  who  could  not  pay  the  taxes  were 
driven  out  of  their  homes,  tortured,  or  hanged  by 
hundreds  ;  and  those  who  refused  paying  them 
were  stifled  with  the  smoke  of  damp  buniing  stniw, 
till  they  gave  up  either  their  property  or  their  lives. 
The  people  of  Constantinople,  exasperated  by  ra- 
pacity and  cruelty,  showed  symptoms  of  rebellion, 
and,  in  a  moment  of  fury,  Justinian  ordered  his 
guards  to  rush  into  the  streets  and  to  massacre  all 
whom  they  might  find  abroad.  The  order  became 
known  before  it  was  executed,  and  a  general  re- 
bellion ensued,  to  which  chance  gave  an  able  and 
successful  leader.  Leon  tins,  the  commander  against 
the  Maronites,  having  become  suspecteti  by  Justi- 
nian, soon  after  his  return  from  that  campaign  was 
arrested  and  confined  in  a  prison,  where  he  remained 
about  three  years,  till  the  emperor,  who  neither  dared 
to  put  him  to  death,  nor  liked  to  have  him  alive  in 
his  capital,  suddenly  restored  him  to  liberty,  and 
gave  him  the  government  of  Greece,  with  an  order 
to  set  out  immediately.  As  he  was  in  the  act  of 
stepping  on  board  a  galley  in  the  Golden  Horn,  he 
was  stopped  by  an  exasperated  and  trembling  crowd, 
who  implored  him  to  save  them  from  the  fury  of 
Justinian.  Without  liesitation  he  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  people.  To  St.  Sophia !  they 
shouted.  Thousands  of  well-armed  men  soon  sur- 
rounded the  aithedral,  and  in  a  few  hours  the 
revolution  was  achieved,  and  Leontius  was  seated 
on  the  imperial  throne.  Justinian,  a  prisoner 
loaded  with  chainjs  was  dragged  before  him ;  the 
mob  demanded  his  head  ;  but  Leontius  remem- 
bering the  kindness  of  the  father  of  Justinian, 
saved  the  life  of  his  rival,  and  banished  him  to 
Cherson  in  the  present  Crimea.  Previous  to  his 
departure,  however,  Justinian  had  his  nose  cut  off: 
hence  his  name  'Fn^r/xriros,     (a.  d.  Sdii.) 

After  a  reign  of  three  years  Leontius  was  de- 
throned and  confined  in  a  prison,  in  6f)8,  by  Tibe- 
rius Absimarus,  who  reigned  till  704,  when  the 
exiled  Justinian  regained  possession  of  his  throne 
under  the  following  circumsUmces  : 

In  his  exile  Justinian  thought  of  nothing  but 
revenge,  and  his  misfortunes,  far  from  smoothing 
his  violent  tempter,  increased  the  fury  of  his  passions. 
lie  ill  treated  the  inhabitants  of  Cherson,  where 
he  seems  to  have  exercised  some  power,  or  enjoyed 
at  least  too  much  liberty,  so  unmercifully  that  they 
formed  a  plan  to  put  him  to  death.  He  escaped 
their  just  resentment  by  a  sudden  flight  to  Rusinis, 
the  khan  of  the  Khazars,  who  received  him  well, 
gave  him  his  sister  Theodora  in  marriage,  and 
assigned  him  the  town  of  Phanagoria,  in  the  present 
island  of  Taman-  on  the  Cinnnerian  Bosporus,  as  a 
residence.  When  Tiberius  became  informed  of 
this  he  bribed  Businis,  who  sent  out  messengers 
with  an  order  to  kill  the  imperial  refugee.  But 
Theodora  discovered  their  designs,  and  having 
communicated  them  to  her  linsband,  he  killed  two 
uf  thi>  messengers,  sent  his  faithful  wife  back  to 
ber  brother,  aud  etcajped  to  Terbelisy  the  kjjig  of 
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the  Bulgarians.  TerboUs  was  toon  pemaded  to 
undertake  one  of  those  sadden  inroadi  for  which 
the  Bulgarians  were  so  much  dreaded  m  those 
times,  and  before  Tiberius  knew  that  his  riTal  had 
fled  from  Phanagoria,  he  saw  him  with  fifteen 
thousand  Bulgarian  horse  under  the  walls  of  Con- 
stantinople. Some  adherents  of  Juitinian  led  the 
barbarians  secretly  into  the  city,  and  flight  waa  now 
the  only  safety  for  Tiberius.  Overtaken  at  Apol- 
Ionia,  he  was  carried  back  to  ConstanUnople,  and 
together  with  his  brother  Heraclius,  and  the  depoted 
and  still  captive  emperor  Leontius,  dragged  before 
Justinian,  who  was  just  amusing  himself  in  the 
Hippodrome.  While  they  lay  profttmte  hefore  him 
the  tyrant  placed  his  feet  on  the  neck*  of  hie  two 
rivals,  and  continued  to  look  at  the  perfonnanoet 
and  to  listen  to  the  savage  demonstration  of  joy 
of  the  people,  who  were  shouting  the  venee  of  the 
psalmist :  ^  Thou  shalt  tread  upon  the  lion  and 
adder  ;  the  young  Hon  and  the  dragon  thalt  thoa 
trample  under  thy  feet^*  Having  at  last  ntiefied 
his  revenge  he  ordered  them  to  be  put  to  death.  A 
system  of  persecution  waa  now  carried  on  against 
the  adherents  of  I.ieontius  and  Tiberiua,  ci  which 
few  examples  are  found  in  Byzantine  hiatory :  the 
capital  and  the  provinces  swarmed  with  infoimersand 
executioners,  who  committed  unheard  of  crueltiee, 
while  the  confiscated  property  of  the  unhappy 
victims  was  employed  in  satisfying  the  demands  ot 
Terbelis.  As  early  as  70U  the  friendship  between 
the  khan  and  the  emperor  was  at  an  end.  Terbelis 
treated  and  was  justified  in  treating  Justinian  as 
a  madman.  War  was  declared,  and  Justinian 
having  suffered  a  total  defeat  at  Anchialus,  re- 
turned to  Constantinople  to  commit  fresh  cruelties. 
About  this  time  the  Arabs  took  Tyana  and  made 
great  progress  in  Asm  Minor,  and  the  inhabitanta 
of  Ravenna  having  shown  their  discontent  with 
the  rapacity  of  the  exarch,  an  expedition  waa  sent 
against  them,  and  after  the  town  had  been  takes, 
it  was  treated  worse  than  if  it  had  belonged  to  the 
Persians  or  Bulgarians:  the  rich  tpoU  of  that 
ruined  city  was  carried  to  Constantinople.  In  710 
Pope  Constantino  was  summoned  to  appear  at  Nioo- 
medeia  before  the  emperor,  who  had  tome  eedeti- 
astical  reform  in  view,  and  he  went  thither  tremblings 
but  against  his  expectation  was  treated  with  mat 
honours,  and  returned  in  the  following  year.  From 
Nicomedeia,  where  he  had  resided  for  some  tioMS 
Justinian  was  compelled  to  fly  suddenly  to  hia 
capital,  as  a  body  of  Arabs  had  penetrated  at  for 
as  Chalcedon.  Unable  to  obtain  any  advantage  over 
them,  Justinian  resolved  to  cool  hia  fury  in  the 
blood  of  the  Chersonites,  and  the  savage  Stephanos 
was  sent  against  them  with  a  fleet  and  the  wder  to 
destroy  the  whole  popuUtion.  They  found,  how- 
ever, time  to  fly  into  the  country,  and  Stephanos 
returned  in  anger,  after  having  hanged,  drowned, 
or  roasted  alive,  only  a  few  hnndrads  wlteie  be 
hoped  to  massacre  thousands.  Neither  he  nor  hia 
fleet  reached  the  capital :  a  storm  destroyed  the 
ships,  and  the  Knxine  swallowed  np  the  crew. 
He  had  no  sooner  left  Cherson  than  the  inhabitants 
returned  to  their  city,  a  general  insurrection 
and  Bardanes  was  proclaimed  emperor,  and  i 
the  purple  under  the  name  of  Philippicos  (Phi* 
lepicus).  Infuriated  at  the  loss  of  nis  fleet,  and 
the  escape  of  the  Chersonites,  Justinian  fitted  oat  a 
second  expedition,  under  the  command  of  MLann^ 
who,  however,  found  Cherson  well  fortified  and 
still  better  defended.    TiemUiiv  to  appav 
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their  master  without  having  executed  his  bloody 
orden,  Maurni  with  his  whole  army  joined  Philip- 
picuB,  who,  with  them  and  his  own  forcen,  forthwith 
•ailed  for  Constantinople.  Meanwhile,  Justinian 
was  gone  to  Sinope,  on  the  Euxine,  opposite  the 
Crimea,  in  order  to  be  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
theatre  of  the  war,  and  he  was  delighted  when  he 
discovered  his  fleet  on  the  main  in  the  direction  of 
the  Bosporus.  He  was  soon  informed  of  the 
rebellion,  and  hastened  to  his  capital,  in  order  to 
prepare  a  vigorous  defence,  but  on  his  way  thither 
ne  received  the  terrible  news  that  Constantinople 
had  surrendered  to  Philippicus,  and  that  his  son, 
the  youthful  Tiberius,  had  been  assassinated  on  the 
altar  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Virgin.  He  bat- 
tened back  to  Sinope,  but  while  he  was  hesitating 
what  to  do,  he  was  overtaken  by  Elias,  once  his 
friend,  bat  whom  he  had  cruelly  persecuted,  and 
who  put  him  to  death  (December,  711).  Eliat 
struck  off  the  tyrant's  heaid  and  sent  it  to  Constan- 
tinofJe,  where  it  arrived  in  January,  712.  Phi- 
lippicus now  reigned  without  opposition.  Justinian 
was  the  last  emperor  of  the  £unily  of  the  great 
Heraclius  ;  and  he  was  the  first  who  caused  the 
image  of  Christ  to  be  put  on  his  coins.  (Theophan. 
p.  303,  Sec  ;  Niceph.  CalL  p.  24  ;  Cedren.  p.  440, 
&C. ;  Zonaras,  vol  ii.  p.  91,  &c.  ;  Glycas,  p.  279  ; 
Const.  Manasses,  p.  79  ;  Const.  Porphyr.  De 
Adm.  Imp.  c.  22,  27,  in  the  Paris  edit ;  Suidas, 
a.  r.  *lowrrunaf6t ;  Paulus  Diacon./>0  CfesL  Jjongob, 
Ti.  11,12,31,32.)  [W.  P.] 

JUSTINIA'NUS,  the  second  son  of  Oermanus, 
and  the    grand-nephew  of  Justinian   I.   (see  the 
genealogical  table  prefixed  to  the  life  of  that  em- 
peror), a  distinguished  general,  becomes  first  con- 
spicuous  in   the   Gotliic   campaign  of  a.  d.  550, 
when,  after  exerting  himself  in  raifting  the  army 
that  was  to  invade  Italy  through  lllyricum,  he  was 
appointed,  on  the  sudden  death  of  his  father,  to 
succeed  him  in  the  supreme  command.     He  was 
then  very  young,  but  the  time  of  his  birth  can  only 
be  conjectured :  it  was  proba])ly  about  530.     In 
the  following  year  he  commanded,  with  his  elder 
brother,  Justin,  aj^ainst  the  Slavonians  ;  and  he  is 
also  mentioned  as  the  commander  of  the  (ireek 
auxiliaries  of  Alboin  against  Thrasimund,  king  of 
the  Oepidae.    His  name  became  universally  known 
as  one  of  the  first  generals  of  the  empire,  when 
the  regent,  Tiberius,  appointed  him,  in  574,  or,  as 
some  sav,  57(),  ct>mmander in-chief  of  an  annv  of 
1 50.000  German  and  Scythian  mercenaries,  against 
the    Persian    king,    Chosmes,    who   had   invaded 
Armenia.     Justinian  advanced   from  Cappadocia, 
and  Chosroes  pushed  on  to  meet  him.     The  en- 
counter took  place  at  M elitene,  in  Lesser  Armenia, 
not  fiir  from  the  Kuphrates :   and  after  a  sharp 
struggle,  the  left  wing  of  the  PiTsians  was  totally 
routed  ;    in  cons«*quencc   of  which  Chosroes  was 
coin|K'llcd  to  retreat  in  haste  and  confusion  into 
the  heart  of  his  dominions.     Thin  splendid  victory 
wns  e(|ually  due  to  the  military  skill  of  Justinian, 
and  the  undaunted  valour  of  Curs,  a  Scythian  in 
the  (ireek  service.     V\wt\  this  Justinian  crossed 
the  Kuphrates  and   tJiniing  to  the  left,  conquered 
part  of  northern  Persia,  to«»k  up  his  winter^qnarters 
ill  llvrcaiiia,  and    retunied  unmolested  in  the  fol- 
lowiiifif  spring  to  Armenia.     Hut  there  he  suffered 
a  severe  ilefeat   from  the   Peihian  general,  Tam- 
chosiYK'R,    ill    consequence   of  which    the   pending 
n«*(fotiations  for  p«»iice  were  abruptly  broken  off  by 
ChosHK-s,  and  the  war  continued  without  any  pn^ 
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fpect  of  a  speedy  termination.  Tibariiit,  diaMtit- 
fied  with  Justinian*t  conduct  in  thii  campaign, 
recalled  him,  and  gave  the  connnBnd  to  Mauriciui. 
Justinian  thonght  himself  tmfiurly  dealt  with,  and 
entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  aataatinate  Tiberias 
on  the  day  of  his  coronation,  and  to  have  himaelf 
chosen  in  his  stead.  It  ^ypean  that  he  had  no 
chance  of  sacoess,  for  he  volontarily  oonfeiMd  his 
evil  designs,  and  Tiberias  generoosly  pardoned 
him.  When,  in  the  following  year,  679,  Tiberint 
was  absent  from  the  capital,  the  empeis  Sophia, 
who  expected  that  Tiberias  woald  have  numied 
her,  bat  was  grievously  disappointed  at  seeing  that 
he  was  secretly  married  to  another,  perraaded 
Justinian  to  resume  his  former  designs,  promising 
to  assist  him  with  her  treasores  and  mflaenoe.  The 
pkm  was  discovered,  the  property  of  Sophia  waa 
confiscated,  and  a  watch  was  pot  upon  her ;  bat 
Justinian  was  again  pardoned  by  tha  noUe  Tibe- 
rias. The  time  of  Jastinian*s  death  is  not  known. 
(Theophan.  p.  885,  &e.,  ed.  Paris ;  Evagrins,  t. 
1 4,  &C. ;  Procop.  BdL  Goth.  ni.  32,  40,  iT.  25,  26 ; 
Theophylact  iii.  12,  &c. ;  PanL  Diaoon.  iii.  12 ; 
Menander  in  Excerpt.  LtgaL ;  the  •oaices  quoted 
in  the  lives  of  Justin.  II.  and  Tiberias.)     [W.  P.} 

JUSTINIA'NUS,  son  of  Manridus.    [Mao- 
Ricioa.] 

JUSTrNUS  I.y  or  the  elder,  emperor  of  tho 
East  from  ▲.  d.  518 — 627,  was  of  barbarian,  pro- 
bably Gothic  extraction.  Tired  of  the  humble  occu- 
pation of  a  shepherd,  for  which  he  had  been  brought 
up  in  his  native  viUage,  Tauresium,  in  Dardania, 
he  went  to  Constantinople  in  company  with  two 
yonthful  comrades,  to  try  his  fortune  in  the  capitaL 
Justin  entered  the  guards  of  the  onperor  Leo,  and 
through  his  undaunted  courage  soon  roae  to  somo 
eminence.  He  served  with  great  distinction  against 
the  Isaurians  and  the  Persians,  and  his  merits  wera 
successively  rewarded  with  the  dignities  of  tribunns, 
comes,  senator,  and  at  last  commander-in-chief  oC 
the  imperial  gimrds,  an  important  post,  which  he 
held  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Anastasiui.     It 
was  expected  tlmt   the  aged  Anastasins  would 
appoint  one  of  his  three  nephews  his  future  suc- 
cessor, but  as  they  evinced  little  capacity,  the  em- 
peror hesitated.     His  prime  minister,  die  eunuch 
Amantius,  availed  himself  of  his  master^  irresolu- 
tion to  promote  his  own  interest  by  bringing  about 
the  election  of  his  creature  Theodatas,  ud  fer  thia 
purpose  entrusted  laige  sums  of  money  to  Justin, 
with  which  he  was  to  bribe  the  guards  and  other 
persons  of  influence  to  espouse  the  cause  of  Thee- 
datus.     He  expected  that  an  illiterate  and  rude 
barbarian,  who  resembled  Hercules  more  than  Met^ 
cury,  would  faithfully  execute  hii  orders     But  he 
was  greatly  mistaken.    Justm  employed  the  monej 
for  his  own  elevation  ;  and  when  Anastasius  died, 
on  the  10th  July,  518i,  it  was  not  Theodatas  whoM 
the  army  proclaimed  emperor,  but  Justin,  who  thus 
ascended  the  throne  without  oppositioii,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  six^-eigfat.    Justin  eould  neither 
read  nor  write,  and  was  in  erery  reipeet  a  nde 
soldier ;  but  his  predecessor  Anastasius  was  aeareeiy 
more  civilised,  and  the  people  preferred  a  hntfe 
master  to  a  learned  one.    Feeling  hia  incapadtioa 
as  a  statesman,  Justin  eommitted  the  dirtetioB  of 
affiurs  to  the  quaestor  Produa,  and  this  ezeeUent 
man  discharged  his  functions  to  the  satisfiKtkm  of 
both  master  and  subjects.    Soon  after  hit  aeeoHSoB, 
as  it  appears,  Justm  assumed  the  noble  nmae  e( 
Anictus  ;  tome,  however,  bdiefe  that  be  had  pie- 
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vioualy  been  adopted  by  a  member  of  that  iUustrious 
family.  Amantius,  indignant  at  being  cheated  by 
a  rastic,  gare  vent  to  his  feelingv,  and  perhaps 
conspired  with  Theodatus.  They  were  accordingly 
accused  of  treason,  and,  what  was  still  worse,  of 
heresy,  and  they  paid  for  their  imprudence  with 
tlieir  heads.  Several  of  their  associates  shared  their 
fiitc.  In  .519  Jnstin,  who  wm  a  stanch  adherent 
of  the  orthodox  church,  and  had  adopted  enei^tic 
measures  against  the  Eutychians,  concluded  an  ar- 
rangement with  pope  Hormisdas,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  harmony  between  Rome  and  Constan- 
tinople remained  undisturbed  during  a  considerable 
time,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  East  In  the 
following  year,  520,  Justin  adopted  his  nephew 
Justinian,  whom  he  had  withdrawn  in  early  youth 
from  their  native  village,  and  the  government  was 
henceforth  in  the  hands  of  Justinian.  The  eleva- 
tion of  Justinian  was  signalized  by  an  event  which 
occasioned  great  discontent  and  disorders  In  the 
empire.  The  Goth  Vitalian,  so  famous  by  his  war 
against  Annstasius,  and  who  held  the  offices  of  con- 
sul and  magister  militum,  under  Justin,  became 
an  object  of  suspicion  and  jealousy  to  the  emperor 
and  his  crafty  nephew,  and  on  rising  from  a  banquet 
to  which  he  had  been  invited,  was  treacherously 
assassinated  by  the  order  and  in  presence  of  Jnstin 
find  Justinian.  Vitalian  was  beloved  by  the  faction  of 
the  Green,  who  immediately  took  up  arms,  and  as 
they  were  opposed  by  the  Blue,  who  enjoyed  the 
favour  of  the  emperor,  great  troubles  arose,  which 
lasted  during  three  years,  without  Justin^s  becoming 
well  acquainted  with  the  extent  of  danger.  When 
he  was  at  last  apprised  of  it,  he  appointed  one 
Theodotus  prefect  of  the  capital,  who  succeeded 
in  restoring  peace.  In  522  some  misunderstand- 
ing arose  between  Justin  and  Theodoric,  king 
of  the  East  Goths  in  Italy,  who  was  otifended 
with  Justin  because  he  continued  to  appoint  consuls, 
a  dignity  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Theodoric,  could 
only  be  conferred  by  the  master  of  Rome  ;  but 
Justin  prudently  renounced  the  privilege,  leaving 
its  exercise  entirely  to  the  Gothic  king,  who  accord- 
ingly appointed  Symmachus  and  the  famous  Boe- 
thius  consuls  for  the  year  522.  In  the  same  year 
misunderstandings  arose  between  Justin  and  the 
Persian  king  Cabades,  on  account  of  the  kingdom 
of  ('olchis  or  Lazica.  Oibades  proposed  to  the 
emperor,  as  a  guarantee  for  their  mutiml  friendship, 
to  adopt  his  favourite  son  Nushirwan  or  Chosnx's, 
who  afterwards  reigned  over  Persia  with  so  much 
glory,  and  Justin  would  have  complied  with  the 
kind's  wishes,  but  for  the  interference  of  the  wise 
quaestor  Proclus,  on  whose  advice  the  eni|)eror 
declined  the  proposition.  Annoyed  by  the  failure 
of  his  plan,  Cabades  prepared  for  war,  the  outbreak 
of  which  was  hastened  by  Gurgenus,  king  of  Iberia, 
throwing  himself  upon  the  protection  of  the  em- 
peror. The  Persians  having  inviided  Iberia,  Justin 
dispatched  Sittas  and  Delisarius  against  them,  and 
this  is  the  first  time  that  the  name  of  Belisarius 
becomes  known  in  history.  He  was,  however,  not 
successful  in  this  campaign,  but  was,  neverthe- 
less, appointed  governor  of  the  great  fortress  of 
I)arii,  on  the  cnntines  of  Mesopotamia  and  Syria, 
and  the  hi.'«torian  Procopius  was  appointed  his 
secretary.  The  war  was  carried  on  for  some  years 
without  leadini;  to  important  results  on  either  side. 
In  525  a  terrible  earthquake  and  the  overtlowing 
of  several  rivers  carried  destruction  through  snuie 
of  the  finest  cities  of  the  empint.  In  the  East  Edeasa, 
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Anazarba,  and  Pompeiopolis  were  laid  in  rainsy  aai 
in  Europe  Corinth  and  Dymchhim  met  whh  a 
similar  fote.     But  the  dettmction  of  Antkwh  at 
the  same  time  by  fire  and  water  ofbred  a  ttill  mora 
heart-rending  sight     When  Jostio  heard  of  ila 
awful  fate,  he  ordered  the  theatres  to  be  dosed, 
took  off  his  royal  diadem,  and  dressed  himself  b 
mourning.      He  spent  two  million  pounds  steriiog 
towards  the  rebuilding  of  Antioch,  which  was  done 
with  the  utmost  splendour,  and  be  eTinoed  a  pn>- 
portionate  liberality  towards  the  other  8uffineia> 
On  the  whole,  Justin,  though  a  baxharian  and  a 
fanatic,  was  a  man  of  good  sense,  a  sincers  well* 
wisher  of  his  subjects,  and  sucoessfnl  in  chooiiiig 
capable  persons  to  go?em  them  ;   his  knowledge 
of  the  human   character  was  remaricaUj  soond. 
He  died  on  the  Ist  of  August,  527,  shortly  after 
having  conferred  the  dignity  of  Augustus  upon  his 
nephew  and  successor,  the  great  Justinian.   He  was 
buried  in  the  church  of  Euphemia  near  his  wile 
Enphemia,  a  woman  as  illiterate  and  rude  as  her 
husband,  but  who  never  interfered   with   paUic 
affairs,  and  who  caused  that  church  to  be  boilt  at 
her  expense.     (Evagr.   iv.   1 — 10,  56  ;   Proeopu 
FandaL  i.  9  ;  />e  Aed.  ii.  6,  7,   iii.  7,  it.  1  ; 
Arcan.  c.  6,  9  ;  Pen,  i.  19.  iL  15,  &c.  $  Tbecph. 
p.  141,  &c.  ;  Zonar.  toL  ii.  p.  58,  &e. ;  Gednn. 
p.  363  in  the  Paris  edit ;  Jomand.  D§  JUgn.  Smc 
p.  t)2,  ed.  Lindenbrog.)  [W.  P.) 

JUSTPNUS  II.,  the  younger,  emperor  of  the 
East,  from  a.  d.  565 — 578,  and  nej^e v  of  the  great 
Justinian.  (See  the  sen^ogical  taUe  prefiind  to 
the  life  of  Justinian  I.)  His  reign  is  Mgn«li«iJ  bj 
important  and  extraordinary  events.  Justin  had  in- 
finitely less  merit  than  his  cousins  Justinus  and  Joa* 
tinian,  the  sons  of  Gerroanus,  who  had  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  field  against  the  Persians,  and 
were  universally  beloved  for  the  frankness  of  their 
character  ;  but  he  was  of  a  crafty  diqwsition,  and 
while  his  cousins  exposed  their  lives  in  the  defence 
of  the  empire,  he  prudently  remained  at  Qmstan- 
tinople  and  courted  the  aged  Justinian.  In  order 
to  insinuate  himself  the  better  into  his  uncled 
favour,  he  married  Sophia,  the  niece  of  the  empress 
Theodora,  a  beautiful  and  clever  woman,  but  a^ 
bitious,  imperious  and  revengeful.  In  the  night 
that  Justinian  died  (1 3th  of  November,  565), 
Justin  had  retired  to  his  apartments,  and  was  fest 
asleep,  when  he  was  suddenly  awakened  by  a  load 
knocking  against  his  door :  it  was  a  deputation  of 
the  sen.'ite,  composed  of  some  of  its  members  who 
had  witnessed  the  emperor^s  death,  and  now  came 
to  congratulate  Justin,  whom,  according  to  their 
rei^ort,  the  dying  monarch  had  appointed  his  soe- 
cessor.  Whether  this  was  true  or  not,  no  time  wh 
lost  by  Justin  and  his  friends.  He  wmt  imme- 
diately to  the  senate,  who  were  already  waitii^ 
for  him,  and  after  a  document  had  been  read  ts 
him,  which  purported  to  be  the  wiU  of  Justinian, 
he  was  forthwitii  proclaimed  emperor.  Early  in  the 
following  morning  he  repaired  to  the  hippodrome, 
which  was  filled  by  an  inmieusc  and  anxious  crow4 
and  after  having  delivered  diven  fine  spcecfacSi 
which  met  with  boisterous  acclamation,  he  issued  a 
general  pardon  for  all  offenders,  and,  in  order  te 
convince  the  people  the  more  completely  of  his  vir- 
tuous and  generous  sentiments,  summoned  the 
numerous  creditors  of  Justinian  to  come  finth  with 
their  claims.  They  obeyed  eagerly,  and  tlmr  a^ 
tonishment  was  still  greater  when  a  file  of  porten 
made  their  appeanuioe,  each  sighinf  vndic  dw 
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wdght  of  an  enonnooi  bag  of  gold :  in  a  few  honn 
the  whole  of  Jnttnuan^i  debts  was  discharged. 
The  people  Ibimd  no  limits  to  their  praise  and 
delight,  and  their  admiration  of  their  new  master 
was  at  its  height,  when  Sophia,  imitating  the  noble 
example  set  bj  her  lord,  opened  her  treasury  and 
paid  the  debts  of  a  host  of  poor  people.  At  the 
■ame  time  the  orthodox  Justin  issued  an  edict  of 
Tuirersal  toleration  ;  all  persons  exiled  for  their 
religion,  except  Eutychins,  were  recalled  and  re- 
stored to  their  fiunilies  or  friends  ;  and  the  church 
enjoyed  a  state  of  peace  for  fifty  years,  unprece- 
dented in  the  annals  of  the  ecclesiastical  history  of 
the  East.  The  golden  age  seemed  to  hare  arriTed 
ID  Constantinople  and  the  proTinces. 

Too  soon,  howeyer,  did  the  real  character  of 
Justin  show  itself  and  sadly  disappointed  the  san- 
gnine  hopes  of  the  Greeks.  An  embassy  of  the 
khan  of  the  Avars  having  solicited  an  audience, 
Justin  dismissed  them  haughtily  and  provoked  the 
resentment  of  their  chief ;  and  he  exhibited  an 
equally  overbearing  conduct  in  his  negotiations  with 
the  Persians,  whence  an  early  rupture  might  easily 
be  prognosticated.  In  566  the  indignation  of  the 
Greeks  was  provoked  by  the  murder  of  Justin  the 
younger,  the  emperor^s  cousin.  This  distinguished 
prince  excited  the  jealousy  of  both  Justin  and 
Sophia,  and,  from  the  Danube,  where  he  com- 
manded against  the  Avars,  he  was  suddenly  sent 
as  governor  to  Egypt,  but  had  scarcely  put  his 
foot  on  the  shore  of  Alexandria,  when  he  fell  under 
the  dagger  of  a  hired  assassin.  His  numerous 
friends  were  exasperated  ;  it  was  said  that  they 
had  conspired  against  the  emperor,  and  the  alleged 
conspiracy  was  stifled  in  blood.  The  treasures 
Justin  had  spent  in  satisfying  the  creditors  of 
Justinian,  he  recovered  by  a  system  of  oppression 
and  rapacity  which  surpassed  even  that  of  his 
predecessor,  and  the  places  under  government  were 
sold  without  shame  or  disguise.  Italy,  exhausted 
and  ravaged  by  the  Gothic  war  and  its  consequences 
fimiine  and  disease,  was  in  a  deplorable  state. 
Alboin,  king  of  the  Longobards,  coveted  that  fiur 
conquest  of  Justinian,  but  his  hopes  were  checked 
through  fear  of  Narses,  who  still  held  the  com- 
mand at  Ravenna.  Yet  Narses  was  approaching 
the  extreme  limits  of  human  life,  and  Alboin  re- 
solved to  wait,  and  to  increase  his  power  by 
breaking  that  of  his  troublesome  neighbours  the 
Gepidae,  who  reigned  in  Hungary,  lie  entered 
into  an  alliance  with  the  Avars,  and  in  566  the 
Gepidae  disappeared  from  among  the  independent 
barbarians  in  Europe.  Every  one  could  now  fore> 
see  an  invasion  of  Italy,  and  Justin  ought  conse- 
quently to  have  concentrated  his  power  in  the  plains 
of  the  Fo,  and  put  both  his  treasures  and  soldiers  at 
the  free  dispo«ition  of  Narses.  Narses,  however,  was 
hated  by  Sophia,  and  he  had  given  just  causes  of 
complaint  to  the  Italians,  by  his  arbitrary  govern- 
ment and  his  extreme  rapacity.  Justin,  listening 
to  the  foolish  advice  of  his  wife,  keut  him  an  ordei 
to  return  to  Constantinople,  and  bring  with  him 
his  own  riches  and  those  of  the  public  treasury  ; 
and  Narses,  having  remonstrated,  pointing  out  the 
imminent  danger  from  the  I^ngoljards,  SofJiia 
sent  him  a  most  insulting  letter,  which  so  roused 
the  fury  of  the  old  general  thsit  be  invited  Alboin  to 
turn  his  arms  agaiiiiit  Italy,  promiHing  that  he  would 
not  take  the  coiumand  of  the  Rrjinans.  Soon  after- 
words, however,  he  d*^>ply  n-Kri'lU'd  his  (iiithliiss- 
ness,  and  tried  to  dibMiade  Alboin  ftou  the  under- 
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taking.  But  it  was  too  hte,  the  Loogobuds 
descended  into  Italy,  and  Nanes  died  of  grieC 
[Narsbs.] 

In  568  Alboin  descended  the  Jnlan  Alpi^  with 
his  stem  Longobaids  and  numorout  eontingents  of 
Bavarians,  Suevians,  and  other  Gezmant :  20,000 
Saxons,  the  kinsmen  and  ohl  oonfederatea  of  the 
Longobards,  joined  the  expedition  with  their  wivee 
and  children.  Longmns,  the  iuoeeteor  of  Nanaa, 
was  an  incompetent  genenU,  who  had  neglected  to 
fortify  the  passes  through  the  Alpa,  and  thai  the 
barbuians  rushed  down  into  Italy  like  an  Alpine 
torrent  Forum  Julii,  built  by  Caanr,  was  the 
first  town  they  conquered,  and,  having  been  made 
by  Alboin  the  seat  of  a  feudal  duefay,  which  ex- 
tended over  the  adjacent  districts,  was  tiie  eanse 
of  that  jwovince  being  now  called  Fziaii,  or  in 
German  Friaul,  which  is  a  cormptioin  of  Forum 
Julii :  Orasnlf  was  ita  first  duke.  Aqidleia  aooo 
followed  the  fiite  of  Forum  Julu,  and  ita  fugi- 
tive inhabitanta  took  refuge  on  the  Venetiaa 
ishinds.  In  569  Alboin  took  Mantna,  conqnoed 
Liguria  as  fiu*  aa  the  Cottian  Alpa,  and  on  the  5th 
of  September  of  the  same  year,  vietoriooaly  entered 
Mihm  (Mediohmnm),  where  he  waa  crowned  king 
of  Italy.  Henceforth  the  country  aainmuding 
Milan  waa  caUed  Longobardia,  or  Lombanly,  the 
name  which  it  atill  beua.  In  the  fbDowiqg  year 
Alboin  made  himaelf  master  of  a  km  portien  of 
Central  Italy,  and  founded  a  aeeond  foodal  dnchy 
at  Spobto,  where  Faroald  reigned  mder  hia  an- 
premacy.  The  establishment  of  a  third  dnchy  at 
Benevento  waa  the  fruit  of  the  <*inp«ig«  of  570 : 
Alboin  foond  a  atrong  colony  of  Longobarda  in  thst 
fdaoe,  who  had  aettled  there  nineteen  yeara  pra- 
vioualy,  having  received  the  town  witii  ita  tenitory 
from  Naraea,  in  reward  for  their  aervicea  in  the 
Greek  armiea ;  their  chief^  Zotto,  waa  made  duke. 
In  571  Cakbiia  fell  into  the  handa  of  the  Loago> 
bards,  and  now  the  name  of  Calabria  waa  giTenby 
the  Greek  government  to  the  namnr  p««w«—u  of 
Brnttinm  and  part  of  Lacania,  coontriee  whidi 
are  atill  called  Cahdnia.  Rome  and  Bavenim, 
however,  aa  well  as  differmt  other  nortioitt  of  Italy 
in  the  north  and  in  the  aonth,  withatood  the  con- 
queror, and  remained  under  the  away  of  the  em- 
peror. 

While  the  most  splendid  conqnaat  of  Jostinian 
was  thus  wrested  frotn  the  Gredis,  Justin  foond 
consolation  in  pleasures  and  luxury,  leaving  the 
government  in  the  hands  of  his  wife^  his  ministerB, 
and  hia  eunuchs.  At  the  very  time  that  Italy  waa 
taken  firom  him,  be  waa  involved  in  a  daagerooa 
war  with  the  Persians,  which  broke  oat  nnder  the 
following  circnmstaneea.  The  Tnrka  having  by 
thia  time  made  great  eonqneata  in  the  eovntriea  to 
the  north  of  Persia,  gave  ombaga  to  the  Plarsian 
king  Chosroea,  espedaily  ainee  tnej  condaded  aa 
alliiuioe  with  Jostm,  and  Choanee  b^gBD  koetilitiea 
by  invading  and  aobjagatlng  the  kS^fdom  of  tht 
Homeritae,  in  Southem  Aahiau  Kncwiigad  by 
the  approach  and  aneeeaa  of  the  Twka,  the  Ibariana 
and  Peraanneuiane  threw  off  the  Perdan  voki^ 
and  sohmtttod  to  Justin,  en  oopdition  of  hia  d^ 
fending  them  i^ainat  Choaroeii  The  aapanr  ■!»> 
mised  to  do  ao^  and  at  the  same  time  rrfaaai  t» 
pay  the  annaal  tribnte  of  SO^KM  pieeaa  of  gald, 
which  had  bean  fixed  by  foimar  trsatiaa.  Tlma 
war  broke  oot  hi  672.  Jaatin  aant  ICudan  i^gNMt 
the  Peraiana,  an  aUe  general,  who  fomid  no  aimy 
on  hia  airival  at  llie  fimilicra,  but  cnaled  OM  in  • 
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short  time,  and  did  more  than  could  have  been  ex- 
pected under  soch  circumstances.  He  was  shut 
up  fur  some  time  in  the  important  fortress  of  Dara. 
Reinforced  by  the  contingents  of  the  Lazians  and 
other  Caucasian  nations,  he  suddenly  sallied  forth, 
laid  siege  to  Nisibis,  and  offered  battle  to  Chosroes, 
who  approached  with  an  army  of  100,000  men. 
At  this  critical  moment  Acacius  arriyed  from  Con- 
stantinople with  an  order  for  Marcian  to  hasten 
directly  to  the  capital,  and  surrender  the  command 
to  him.  Murcian  o1)eycd,  but  no  sooner  was  he 
gone  than  the  whole  Greek  army  disbanded,  as 
Acacius  was  known  to  be  destitute  of  all  military 
talent.  The  consequence  was  that  Syria  was 
ravaged  by  the  Persians  with  fire  and  sword,  and 
Dara,  the  bulwark  of  the  empire,  was  taken  by 
Chosroes,  after  a  long  and  gallant  resistance.  When 
this  news  reached  Constantinople,  Justin  showed 
all  the  symptoms  of  insanity,  and  his  mental  dis- 
order increased  so  much  as  to  make  him  unfit  for 
any  business  (574).  The  entire  government  now 
devolved  upon  the  empress  Sophia. 

Two  years  previously  Alboin  had  been  assas- 
sinated, shortly  after  he  had  taken  Pavia,  where 
his  successor  Clepho  took  up  his  residence.  This 
king  was  slain  a  short  time  after  his  accession,  but 
the  Longobards,  nevertheless,  maintained  them- 
selves in  the  greater  part  of  Italy.  These  events 
were  coincident  with  a  war  against  the  Avars,  who 
worsted  the  Greek  commander  Tiberius,  a  great 
general  at  the  head  of  a  bad  army.  The  state  of 
the  empire  was  so  critical  that  Sophia  persuaded 
Justin  to  adopt  Tiberius  and  to  mijce  him  Caesar. 
The  emperor  followed  the  advice,  and  in  574  the 
new  Caesar  was  presented  to  the  senate.  Sophia 
acted  wisely  in  buying  a  truce  of  one  year  firom  the 
Persians  for  the  sum  of  45,000  pieces  of  gold, 
which  was  soon  afterwards  prolonged  for  three 
years,  by  an  annual  tribute  of  30,000  pieces.  But 
this  truce  did  not  include  Armenia,  and  thus 
Chosroes  set  out  in  576,  or  more  probably  as  early 
as  574,  with  a  large  army  to  extend  the  frontiers 
of  his  realm  in  the  north-west.  With  great  ex- 
ertions and  sacrifices  Tiberius  succeeded  in  raising 
an  army  of  150,000  foreign  mercenaries,  with 
whom  he  despatched  Justinian,  the  emperor^s cousin, 
against  the  Persians,  thus  leaving  Italy  unprotected 
and  Greece  open  to  the  inroads  of  the  Slavonians. 
The  details  of  this  remarkable  campaign  are  nar- 
nited  in  the  lives  of  Tiberius  and  Justinian.  Jus- 
tinuin  obtained  splendid  victories,  and  sent  24 
elephants  to  Constantinople ;  but  he  sustained  in 
his  turn  severe  defeats,  and  was  succeeded  in  the 
supreme  command  by  Mauricius,  who,  in  57H. 
penetrated  as  far  as  the  Tigris.  The  war  was  still 
nixing  with  unabated  fury,  when  Justin,  whose 
nicntiil  sufferings  were  increased  by  an  ulcer  on  his 
leg,  felt  his  di86oIution  approaching,  and  conse- 
quently created  Tiberius  Augustus  on  the  '26th  of 
Si^pti'niber.  578,  and  had  him  crowned  and  publicly 
acknowledged  as  his  successor.  Justin  died  on  the 
5th  of  Octolier  following  ;  the  best  action  of  his 
life  was  the  choice  of  his  successor.  (Corippus,  Dc 
Litiuf.  Jwitini ;  Evagriua,  v.  1 — 13  ;  Theophan.  p. 
1 08,  &c.  ;  C'edren.  p.  38tf ,  &c. ;  Zonurus  vol.  ii. 
p.  70,  Ace. ;  Glycas,  p.  27(>,  ic.  ;  Const.  M:uiasses, 
p.  68,  &c.  ;  Joel,  p.  173,  in  the  Paris  edit.  ;  Paul. 
Diacon.  ii.  5,  &c.,  iii.  11,  12  ;  Theophylact.  iii.  9, 
Alc.  ;  Menander,  in  Eattrjit.  Lfifntion.)   [W.  P.] 

Jl'STTNUS,  the  elder  son  of  Gemianus  (see 
the  genealogical  table  prefixed  to  the  life  of  Jus-  | 
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tinian  I.),  a  general  of  gmt  diitiiiction  uid 
larity  in  the  army,  but  justly  suspected  by  Jnn 
I.  and  Justin  II.,  on  account  of  hia  ambttkui  md 
fiuthlcssness.  In  a.  d.  551  he  hdd  a  «iimwM«J 
in  the  army  against  the  Slaronians,  and  iliaRd  Ha 
defeat  in  the  battle  of  Adrianople.  He  wae 
fortunate  against  the  Persians  in  Colchia, 
whom  he  obtained  a  complete  Tictory  on  tlie  lii 
Phasis  (555),  in  consequence  of  which  he 
entrusted  with  the  command  in  chief,  which  had 
been  taken  from  Martinut.  Some  time  after  ha 
discovered  the  secret  designs  of  the  kh^n  of  the 
Avars,  who  had  sent  an  embassy  to  Ctmatantinopb 
under  the  pretext  of  making  a  treaty  of  alliMi^ 
while  their  real  object  was  the  pnrchaae  of  ann^ 
iind  the  stores  which  they  were  secretly  wmi\B% 
into  Avaria  were  consequently  taken  from  them  by 
Justin,  who  commanded  on  the  Avarian  ftimtiHi 
(the  Danube).  The  accession  of  his  coosin  Justa 
proved  fatal  to  him  :  they  had  made  an  agiecuient 
that,  after  the  expected  death  of  Jostiniaa,  ^ 
son  of  Germaiius  should  be  Caesar,  while  the  other 
Justin,  the  son  of  Vigihuitia,  was  to  reign  as 
Augustus.  But  no  sooner  was  the  latter  seated  oa 
the  throne,  than  Justin,  the  subject  of  this  articlsy 
was  recalled  from  the  Danube,  and  after  haviq| 
been  detained  a  short  time  at  C^onstantinc^ile,  wm 
sent  as  governor  (Dux  and  Augnstalis)  to  Alezsn- 
dria,  where  he  was,  however,  treated  like  a  prisoneiv 
and,  shortly  after  his  arrival,  treacherously  sitstii 
nated  while  asleep.  His  murder  canaed  serend  of 
his  friends  to  conspire  against  the  empnor,  as  is 
narrated  in  the  life  of  Justin  XL  (Theophan.  p. 
198, 204—210,  ed.  Paris ;  Agathias,  iL  18,  iii.  ^ 
17— 23,iv.  13—22;  Procop.  B€U,  GcOu  iii  32; 
Evagrius,  V.  1,  2.)  [W.  P.] 

J  USTrNUS,  son  o(  ManridniL  [MAUMaDiiJ 
J  USTI'N  US,  the  historian.  We  posseM  a  work 
entitled  Jwttini  Ilidoriurum  PkUippieantm  JUbri 
XLIV^  in  the  preface  to  which  theauthorinfiumsns 
that  his  book  was  entirely  derived  from  the  Uni- 
versal History  {t(jtuts  OriuM  Historiat),  composed  ia 
I^tin  by  Trogus  Pompeius.  Before  jHoceedingi 
therefore,  to  consider  the  former,  it  is  necessaiy 
to  inquire  into  the  contents  and  character  of  tlw 
more  important  and  voluminous  archetype. 

From  the  statement  of  Trogus  Pompeius  himself 
as  preserved  by  Justin  (xliii.  5),  we  learn  that  his 
ancestors  traced  their  origin  to  the  Gtenlish  tribe  of 
the  Vocontii,  that  his  grand&ther  reoeiTed  the 
citizenship  of  Rome  from  Cn.  Pompeius  daring  the 
war  against  Sertorius,  that  his  paternal  node  con- 
manded  a  squadron  of  cavalry  in  the  anny  of  the 
same  general  in  the  last  strug^  with  Mithridatc^ 
and  that  his  &ther  served  under  C  Caesar  (Leb 
the  dictator),  to  whom  he  afterwards  bteuas 
private  secretary.  It  is  hence  evident  that  the 
son  must  have  flourished  under  Augustas ;  and 
since  the  recovery  of  the  standards  of  Ciassos  tnm 
the  Parti)  ions  was  recorded  towards  the  dose  of 
his  history,  it  is  probable  that  it  may  hare  been 
published  not  long  after  that  event,  whid  took 
place  D.  c.  20.  Our  knowledge  of  this  productum 
is  derived  fmm  three  sources  which,  taken  in  cooh 
bination,  afford  a  considerable  amoont  of  infinrn* 
ation  with  regard  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  tha 
undertaking.  1.  A  few  brief  firagments  quoted  by 
(Pliny?),  Vopiscus,  Jerome,  Augostin,  Orosin% 
Priscian,  Iftidorus,  and  others  down  to  John  cf 
Salir^bury  and  Matthew  of  Westminster.  2,  Tba 
Excerpts  of  Justin.    3.  A  sort  of  epitoaic  ibaad  ii 
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sercral  MSS.,  indicating,  under  the  name  of  pro- 
loguei  {prologiy,  the  contents  of  each  chapter  in 
regular  order,  bearing  a  close  resemblance,  in  form 
and  substance,  to  the  summaries  prefixed  to  the 
books  of  Livy,  and,  like  these,  proceeding  from 
some  unknown  pen. 

We  thus  ascertain  that  the  original  was  com- 
prised in  44  books,  that  the  title  was  Liber  Hisio- 
riarum  PhUippicaruin^  the  additional  words  et 
toiius  mmndi  oriffines  et  terrae  sUits^  given  by  the 
author  of  the  prologues,  being  in  all  probability  an 
inaccurate  explanation  appended  by  himself.  The 
term  Hutoriae  PhUippioae  was  employed  because 
the  chief  object  proposed  was  to  give  a  complete 
account  of  the  origin,  rise,  progress,  decline,  and 
extinction  of  the  Macedonian  monarchy,  with  all 
its  branches  ;  but  in  the  execution  of  this  design, 
Trogus  permitted  himself^  in  imitation  of  Hero- 
dotus and  Theopompus,  to  indulge  in  so  many  ex- 
cursions, that  a  very  wide  field  of  investigation 
was  embraced,  although  the  designation  Universal 
History  is  altogether  inapplicable.  In  the  first  six 
books,  which  served  as  a  sort  of  introduction  to 
the  rest,  while  ostensibly  examining  into  the  re- 
cords of  the  period  anterior  to  Philip  I.,  he  took  a 
surrey  of  the  various  states  which  eventually  be- 
came subject  to,  or  in  any  way  connected  with,  the 
Macedonians.  In  this  manner  the  empires  of  the 
Assyrians,  Medes,  and  Persians,  were  passed 
under  review :  the  expedition  of  Cambyses  against 
Egypt  led  to  a  delineation  of  that  country  and  its 
people :  the  contest  of  Darius  with  the  Scythians 
was  accompanied  by  a  geographical  sketch  of  the 
nations  which  bordered  on  the  northern  and  eastern 
shores  of  the  Euxine :  the  invasion  of  Xerxes 
brought  the  Athenians  and  Thessalians  on  the 
stage,  who  in  turn  called  up  the  Spartans  and  other 
Dorian  clans.  A  narrative  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war  naturally  succeeded  :  with  the  fatal  expedition 
to  Sicily  was  interwoven  a  description  of  that 
£unous  island,  of  its  races,  and  of  the  colonies  spread 
over  its  surface.  The  downfall  of  Athens  was 
next  recorded,  followed  by  the  enterprise  of  the 
younger  Cyrus,  the  campaigns  of  Agesiiaus  in  Asia, 
and  various  minor  events,  until  the  decay  of  the 
Lacedemonian  and  the  rise  of  the  Boeotian  influence 
gradually  introduced  the  history  of  Macedon,  which, 
commencing  with  the  seventh  book,  was  continued 
down  to  the  ruin  of  Perseus  and  the  abortive 
attempt  of  the  impostor  Andriscus,  which  were  de- 
tailed in  the  thirty- third.  But  even  after  the  main 
subject  had  been  fairly  commenced,  it  could  only 
be  regarded  in  the  same  light  as  the  argument  of  an 
Epic  poem,  which  admits  of  continual  episodes  and 
dij^reshions — the  giiiding-tliread  of  the  discourse, 
which,  although  often  apparently  lost,  forms  the 
connecting  links  by  which  the  variouH  portions  of  the 
compliaitcd  fabric  are  united  and  held  together  in 
one  piece.  Thus  the  interference  of  Pliilip  in  the 
atfairs  of  Greece  8ugge(>tcd  an  exposition  of  the 
causes  which  led  to  the  Sacred  War :  his  attacks 
upon  Perintlins  and  Byzantium  involved  a  diMjui- 
hilion  on  the  early  fortunes  of  the  cities  in  qtiestion  : 
his  dispute  with  the  Scvthiaus  and  his  relations 
with  the  Por!«ian8  at!"urd'd  an  apology  for  resuming 
the  chn)nicle8  of  lliosc  nations  :  the  trauKactions  of 
Artaxerxes  Mnemon  produced  an  account  of  the 
Cypri.ins  and  Paphlagoniiins,  while  the  exploits  of 
Alexander  the  Epirotiui  furnished  a  preti-xt  for  an 
e>!>>ay  on  tlie  Apulians,  S;ihine':,  and  Samnites. 
The   btrife    which  aruw;  among   the   fcUtcc^v/rs  of 
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Alexander  the  Great  formed  in  itself  an  almcMt 
inexhaustible  theme,  while  the  ambitious  schemM 
of  Pyrrhus  were  illustrated  by  a  dissertation  on 
the  Sicilians  and  Carthaginians,  which  occupied  no 
less  than  six  books.  After  the  reduction  of  Mace- 
donia to  a  Roman  province,  with  which,  as  wa 
have  seen  above,  the  thirty-third  book  closed, 
the  following  nine  were  devoted  to  the  affairs  of 
Asia,  Pontus,  Syria,  E^ypt,  and  Boeotia,  including 
the  Parthian  monarchy  ;  the  forty-second  and 
forty-third  contained  a  sketch  of  the  steps  by  which 
the  Romans  had  attained  to  supremacy  ;  and  in  the 
last  were  collected  some  scattered  notices  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Ligurians,Massilians,and  Spaniards,  the 
Greeks  having  been  previously  (lib.  xxiv.)  discussed. 

To  what  period  Justin  (who  is  designated  in  one 
MS.  as  Justinus  Frontinus^  and  in  another  as  Af» 
Junianus  Justintu^  while  the  great  majority  exhibit 
the  simple  appellation  Juttinus)  belongs  it  is  im- 
possible to  determine  with  certainty.  The  expres- 
sion which  he  employs  (viii.  4.  §  7),  **  Oraeciam 
etiam  nunc  et  viribus  et  dignitate  orbis  temirum 
principem**  would  in  itself  be  scarcely  sufficient  to 
prove  that  he  floiuished  under  the  Eastern  em- 
perors, even  if  it  related  to  the  age  in  which  be 
composed,  and  not,  as  it  does  in  reality,  to  the 
particular  epoch  of  which  he  happened  to  be  treat- 
ing in  his  narrative ;  while  the  words  **  Imperator 
Antonine,*'*  which  appear  in  the  pre&ce,  are  to  be 
found  in  no  MS.  now  extant,  but  are  probably  an 
interpolation  foisted  in  by  some  of  the  earlier 
editors  who  followed  Isidorus,  Jomandes,  and 
John  of  Salisbury,  in  confounding  Justin  the  histo- 
rian with  Justin  the  Christian  father  and  martyr. 
The  earliest  writer  by  whom  he  is  mentioned  is 
Saint  Jerome  (/'rooem.  m  Daniel)^  and  therefore  he 
cannot,  at  all  events,  be  later  than  the  beginning  of 
the  fifth  century. 

Justin  has  been  frequently  censured  by  scholars 
in  no  measured  terms  for  the  slovenly  manner  in 
which  he  executed  what  they  are  pleased  to  con- 
sider as  an  abridgment  of  Trogus.  It  is  nnqnee- 
tionable  that  many  leading  events  are  entirely 
omitted,  that  certain  topics  are  dismissed  with  ex- 
cessive brevity,  that  others  not  more  weighty  in 
themselves  are  developed  with  great  fulness,  and 
that  in  consequence  of  this  apparent  caprice  an  air 
of  incoherence  and  inequality  is  diffused  over  the 
whole  performance.  But  before  subscribing  to  the 
justice  of  these  animadversions,  it  would  be  well  to 
ascertain  if  possible  the  real  object  of  the  compiler. 
Now  we  are  distinctly  told  by  himself  {Fraef.) 
that  he  had  occupied  his  leisure  during  a  residence 
in  the  city  by  selecting  those  passages  of  Trogus 
which  seemed  most  worthy  of  bemg  generally 
known,  passing  over  snch  as  in  hb  estimation  were 
not  particularly  interesting  or  instroctive.  Thus 
it  is  clear  that  the  pages  of  Justin  are  not  to  be 
viewed  in  the  light  of  a  systematic  compendium  of 
Trogus,  but  rather,  in  his  own  words,  as  an  An- 
thology {brrce  Jturum  eorputculum),  and  that  the 
criticisms  alluded  to  above  are  altogether  inappli- 
cable to  what  is  professedly  merely  a  collection  of 
Elegant  Extracts.  We  may  indeed  lament  that 
he  should  have  thought  fit  to  adopt  a  plan  by 
which  we  have  entirely  lost,  or  at  bast  very  im- 
perfectly retained,  a  mass  of  valuable  information 
on  a  great  variety  of  topics,  of  which  we  are  igno- 
rant ;  but  on  the  other  Land,  we  most  feel  gaSdak 
Ut  the  labours,  which  have  preserved  from  obiivioa 
many  facts  not  recorded  elsewhere. 
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To  diMOver  the  sources  from  which  a  lost  writer 
derired  his  materials  would  seem  to  be  a  hopeless 
quest,  when  it  is  certain  that  most  of  these  sources 
have  themselves  disappeared.  For  not  only  did 
Trogus  enter  upon  lajge  departments  of  historical 
research,  where  we  can  compare  him  with  no  au- 
thority now  extant ;  but  even  when  he  trod  the 
ground  previously  travelled  over  by  Herodotus, 
Thucydides,  Xenophon,  and  Polybius,  we  clearly 
perceive  that  far  from  confining  himself  to  their 
statements,  he  frequently  adopted  accounts  com- 
pletely at  variance  with  those  which  they  followed. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  his  guides  were  ex- 
clusively Greek,  and  we  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  to  no  one  did  ho  owe  more  than  to 
Theopompus,  from  whom  he  borrowed  not  only  the 
title,  but  much  of  the  general  plan  and  execution  of 
his  work.  He  was  also,  we  may  conjecture,  largely 
indebted  to  Ephorus,  Timaeus,  and  Posidonius ; 
but  our  limits  forbid  ns  to  enter  upon  an  inquiry 
which  has  been  prosecuted  with  great  learning  by 
Heeren  in  the  essay  quoted  below. 

We  must  not  omit  to  remark  that  the  quotations 
from  Trogus  found  in  Pliny  appear  to  be  all  taken 
from  a  treatise  De  AnimaJibus  mentioned  by 
Charisius  (p.  79.  ed.  Putsch.),  and  not  from  his 
histories. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  Justin  was  printed  at 
Venice  by  Jenson,  4to.  14/0,  and  another  very 
early  impression  which  appeared  at  Rome  without 
date  or  name  of  printer  is  ascribed  by  bibliogra- 
phers to  the  same  or  the  following  year.  The  first 
critical  edition  was  that  of  Miircus  Antonius  Sabel- 
licus,  published  along  with  Flonis  at  Venice,  fol. 
1490,  and  again  in  1497  and  1507  :  it  was  super- 
seded by  that  of  Aldus,  8vo.  Venet  1522  ;  the 
volume  containing  also  Cornelius  Ncpos  ;  and  this 
in  turn  gave  way  to  that  of  Bongarsius,  8vo.  Paris, 
1581,  in  which  the  text  was  revised  with  great 
care,  and  illustmted  by  useful  commentaries ;  but 
conjectural  emendations  were  too  freely  admitted. 
Su{>crior  in  accuracy  to  any  of  the  preceding  is  the 
larger  edition  of  Graevius,  8vo.  Lug.  B<it  1683; 
that  of  Heame,  8vo.  Oxon.  1705  \  and  above  all, 
those  of  Gronovius,  Lug.  Rat.  1719  and  1760,  be- 
longing to  the  series  of  Variorum  Classics,  in  8vo. 
The  last  of  these  is  in  a  great  measure  followed  by 
Frotscher,  3  vols.  8vo.  Lips.  1827,  whose  labours 
exhibit  this  author  under  his  best  form. 

Numerous  translations  have  from  time  to  time 
appeared  in  all  the  principal  languages  of  Euro{)e. 
The  earliest  English  version  is  that  executed  by 
Arthur  Goldinge,  printed  at  London  in  4to,  by 
Tho.  Alarshe,  1564,  and  again  in  1570,  with  the 
following  title,  **  Thabridge  mentb  of  the  Histo- 
ries of  Trogus  Pompcius,  gathered  and  written  in 
the  Laten  tung,  by  the  famous  historiographer 
Justine,  and  translated  into  English  by  Arthur 
Goidimfe :  a  worke  containing  bretly  great  plentye 
of  moste  delectable  Historyes  and  notable  exam- 
ples, worthy  not  only  to  be  read,  but  also  to  bee 
embraced  and  followed  of  al  men.  Newlie  con- 
ferred with  the  Latin  copye,  and  corrected  by  the 
Translator.  Anno  Domini  1570.  Imprinted  at 
London  by  Th.  Marshe.**  We  have  also  transla- 
tions by  Codrington,  12mo.  Lond.  1654;  by 
Thomas  Brown,  12mo.  Lond.  1712;  by  Nicolas 
Riyley,  8vo.  Lond.  1732;  by  John  Clarke,  8vo. 
I^nd.  1732;  and  by  TunibuIL,  12nio.  Ix>nd. 
]  746 ;  most  of  which  have  passed  through  several 
editions. 
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The  fragments  spoken  of  at  the  begiBningof  tUi 
article  virill  be  found  in  Flip.  H,  N,  viL  S^  z.  tt^ 
xi.  39,  52,  xviL  10,  xxxi  tub  fin. ;  VopiM:  Am^ 
lion,  2,  Prob.  2  ;  Hieion.  Prooem.  ns  /Vms'rf»  Om» 
ment.  in  DanieL  c.  5  ;  Augustin,  d«  CXn,  Dm,  hb 
6  ;  Oros.  i.  8,  10,  iv.  6,  viL  27,  34 ;  Indor.  * 
.V.  R.  6  ;  Prisdan,  v.  3.  §  12,  Hl  11.  §  63;  Vat 
Interp.  (ui  Virg,  Aen,  iii.  108,  iv.  87  ;  Joniaim, 
de  R,G.6^  10.  Every  thing  thai  is  known  m 
can  be  conjectured  wiUi  rqiard  to  Trogna,  Jntiii, 
and  their  works,  is  contained  in  the  **^'' 
tationes  de  Trogi  Pompeii  einsqiw 
Justini  fontibus  et  anctorimte,**  by  Heoen,  prmtad 
originally  in  the  15th  volume  of  the  OottingH 
Transactions,  and  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  Fill' 
scher.  [W.  KJ 

JUSTI'NUS  (*Iou(rr7n»),  eodenuticaL  1. 
Sumamed  the  Martyr  (6  Mprvf\  or  the  Pm- 
L080PHBR  {6  *tk6co^s\  oue  of  the  eailieet  of  thi 
Christian  writers,  was  a  native  of  Flavin  NeqnKih 
or  the  New  City  of  Flavia  (Justin.  Jpoloff.  /Vm% 
c  1 ),  which  arose  out  of  the  mins,  and  in  the  in* 
mediate  vicinity  of  the  ancient  town,  called  8i»> 
chem  in  the  Old  Testament  and  Sychar  in  the 
New.  The  year  of  hii  birth  it  not  known :  Utd- 
well,  Grabe  {Spicilfg.  SS.  Patrum,  laec.  ii  dl  147^ 
and  the  Bollandists  (Acta  Sanetormm,  ApriL  toL  fi. 
p.  110,  note  c),  conjectore  from  a  patiage  of  Epi- 
phanius  (Adv,  Ilaerei.  xlvL  1),  whiclL,  at  it  bow 
stands,  is  clearly  erroneous,  that  he  waa  bom  aboot 
A.  D.  89  ;  but  this  conjecture  (which  it  adopted  hj 
Fabricius)  is  very  uncertain,  though  tuffidentlj  in 
iU'cordance  with  the  known  facta  of  hit  hitttij. 
Tillemont  and  Ceillier  place  the  birth  of  Jnttin  in 
A.  D.  103,  Maran  in  a.  d.  1 14,  Halloix  in  ▲.  n^  118. 
He  was  the  son  of  Priscus  Baoehiut,  or  nthartf 
Prisons,  the  son  of  Bacchiut,  and  wm  biop^ 
up  as  a  heathen ;  for  though  he  caUt  lumtett  • 
Samaritan  {Apoiog.  Seamdck,  c.  15,  Dialog, 
Tryphone,  c  120),  he  appears  to  mean  no 
than  that  he  was  bom  in  the  country  of 
not  that  he  held  that  Semi-Jndiusm  which 
prevalent  among  his  countiymen.  (Comp.  Apdog, 
Pritnoj  c.  53,  sub  med.)  He  devoted  himtelf  to 
philosophy,  and  for  a  considexmble  time  itudieddM 
.system  of  tho  Stoics  under  a  teacher  of  that  sect ; 
but  not  obtiining  that  knowledge  of  the  Daty 
which  he  desired,  and  findine  that  hit  teacher  war 
dcrvalued  such  knowledge,  he  tnnsferred  hi—ilf 
to  a  Peripatetic,  who  plumed  himself  on  hit  acalt* 
ness,  whom,  however,  he  soon  left,  being  dii|iitttd 
at  his  avarice,  and  therefore  judging  him  not  la  bt 
a  philosopher  at  alL  Still  thirsting  after  ^ 
loKophical  acquirementt,  he  next  resoited  to  a  PJf* 
thagorean  teacher  of  considerable  reputatioiiy  bat 
was  rejected  by  him,  as  not  having  the  nqoialt 
preliminary  acquaintance  with  the  tciencea  of  m- 
sic,  geometry,  and  astronomy.  Thooflh  at  fiiift 
disheartened  and  mortified  by  hit  repute,  he  dt- 
tenuined  to  try  the  Platonists,  and  attended  Ai 
instructions  of  an  eminent  teacher  of  hit  natirt 
town,  under  whom  he  became  a  proficient  in  At 
Platonic  system.  Hit  mind  wat  much  pnftd  if 
by  the  study  of  incorporeal  existencec,  and  eq»> 
cially  by  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  ideat,  to  that  bt 
soon  conceived  he  had  become  wise  ;  and  to  gnadv 
were  his  expectations  raised,  that,  tayt  he,  *^  I  ibth 
ishly  hoped  that  I  thould  toon  behold  the  Ori^.* 
Under  the  influence  of  these  notiont  he  tooght  op* 
portunitics  for  siilitary  meditation  ;  and  oae  daft 
going  to  a  loue  place  near  the  tea,  he  bmI  iHth  m 
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i>f  meek  and  venerable  aspect,  by  whom 
•nvinoed  that  Plato,  although  the  mo^t 
of  the  heathen  philosophers,  was  either 
ted  with  many  things,  or  had  erroneous 
them  ;  and  he  was  recommended  to  the 
le  Hebrew  prophets,  as  being  men  who, 

the  Spirit  of  God,  had  alone  seen  and 
le  truth,  and  had  foretold  the  coming  of 
.  The  conversation  of  this  old  man  with 
dch  is  narrated  with  considerable  fulness 
ter  (Dial,  cum  Trypk.  c.  3,  &c.),  led  to 
inversion.  He  had,  while  a  Platonist, 
the  calumnies  propagated  against  the 
,  but  had  hardly  been  able  to  credit 
\polog.  Sfcunda,  c  12.)     The  date  of  his 

it  doubtful.  The  Bollandists  place  it 
9;  Cave,  Tillemont,  Ceillier,  and  others, 
3  ;  and  Halloiz  about  a.  d.  140. 
it  Justin  had  lived  wholly  at  Flavia 
:>efore  his  conversion  is  not  quite  clear : 
I  been  his  chief  place  of  abode  we  have 
on  to  believe.     Otto  conjectured,  from  a 

his  works  {Cohortat.  ad  (Jraec  c  13), 
d  studied  at  Alexandria  ;  but,  from  the 
ice  that  while  in  that  city  he  had  seen 
est  the  remains  of  the  cells  built,  accord- 
Jewish  tradition,  for  the  authors  of  the 
t  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  we  are 
9  place  his  vibit  to  Alexandria  after  his 
.  He  appears  to  have  had  while  yet  a 
1  opportunity  of  seeing  the  firmness  with 

Christians  braved  suffering  and  death 
wm/o,  c  12),  but  we  have  no  means  of 
vhere  or  on  what  occasion, 
retained  as  a  Christian  the  garb  of  a  phi- 
jod  devoted  himself  to  the  propagation, 
\  and  otherwise,  of  the  faith  which  he 
ced.  Tillemont  argu^  from  the  language 
Apolcio.  I'riota^  c.  »J1,  *}b)  that  be  was  a 
t  his  inference  is  not  U-zme  out  by  the 
nd  though  af-proved  by  Mamn,  is  rejected 
SeandtT.  and  Srir.:*rf:L  That  he  visited 
es,  in  orier  Vj  <i:rui*  iL*r  kiiowledge  of 
an  n-;:i'>-ru  >  \r.:j^\:*:  ^c  .-zi-p.  C<jiu/rUji. 
cc.  lo,  34  ,  Ji:;d  '-".  Lppea.'*  Vj  ixave  n^e 
sion  cf  a  ;.L^>*  f'i*:J- t.-iL*ervi*:Jl  to  this 

{Dij.'":.    cu:h    7//.7'.vy*i.    iLJL  ;    Euwrb. 

11  ;  Pr.-.'L  L:*,.  L '-^  \Ll.)  AtcrjTClLX 
coTr.:z.'.:.lr  itytzitti  ::c  ij  'j.*i,:  record  of 
don.  (iL-.'U.!.  Pi.jK  ■...•>.  1,^  '..'. utJ:;*rr»  :i  to 
e  dtt^ii  -.ii  Lii-.tiu^:  J^»;t.:  ^  lit  viwved 
at.  Ol  la  t-.fj-.'Ui.  1  ;^ :  hh  viLfc  appre 
E*d  Ic-juiTi-*.  >A.tT':    Uj»   L-/.'Lj-.i-,  af  Kuv- 

yind  ic  on*-:  ba'j-  iv-t  '.:  :ii»  t'^-t-  i*t-  vtak  ' 
Uf  bt  *v.»u%'yC  uiiC  i#*ii».'iiu»-t ;  uiijcL  t«**i»- 
Ears  f.  Lv^K  t»*,-»"i  iinuit-c.iuv-  V  curntrC 
^'♦T*.  uihv!  ;»»"-ij;iiu  hr.Pi»'i>.«c  V  ::i. 
•ebn»ch»  i»i«-i:u  ii.it  a'-'jmui:  :>'  i.n  mv.:- 
Jid  Ii.;ia>r  r.j.  »-.\»*';u'.mi  v  at  !,ei'.e".. 
it  Quv»    aiiC    luaiiJi'"    »»     r.    w.-it    u*-\t" 

Lht-   hl'^'i     nl'nim      i..    I.         .'luii        «»i*i;* 
taiit    ii^-Miiwj.       •   J     (4r-.1i;    i     k■•li»••a!■^ 

ll      llj-t      Ul?.«M       ^.;ii'.'      I.      I,,     ^lo*--.   it* /I 

enii*»i;t»'    .Vuu-.u     ;i.i.';.;   ,       .i.,»     t,*. 
liurtMMu..  *  »i-       "... 

1  III*    vt'nilii?,,-  ,             •    ,                ..II, 
.   Imijiu     U.J-.      . «  .    .  .       

^y  ii  ..  i    I       ..,     :    ,    ^. 
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ran  in  A.  D.  168.     RupebnKke  (^ti-iu  SsMipnuiy 
April,  vol.  iL  p.  107)»  assigning  the  J/u&yM  ^ 
ciM^a  of  Justin  to  the  ye^r  171,  conteiMis  thai  hm 
must  have  lived  to  or  beyood  that  tinw.    DodvelU 
on  the  contrary,  foUowing  the  etroneoos  •Satement 
of  Eusebios  in  his  dtrotueom^  places  his  dearth  m 
the  reign  of  Antoniniu  Pius ;  and  l^Mphaniua^  ac- 
cording to  the  present  reading  of  the  paimge  al< 
ready  referred  to,*  which  is  moat  likely  conrapt, 
placei  it  in  the  xeign  of  the  nnpeiur  Uadriau  or 
Adrian,  a  manifest  error,  as  the  ApuUi^  Frima  ta 
addressed  to  Antoninus  Pius,  the  soonrasor  of  Ha- 
drian, and  the  second  probably  to  Marcus  Aurtliua 
and  It.  Verus,  who  succeeded  Antoainua.     The 
death  of  Justin  has  been  very  commonly  aacribed 
(comp.  Tatian.   oo«/ra    6'rtKcos,    c.    19 ;    Eaaeh. 
//.  E.  iv.   16,  and  Chnm,  /'useio/r),  to  the  ma- 
chinations of  the  Cynic  philosopher  Crescena.  The 
enmity  of  Crescens,  and  Justin*s  apprehensioo  ni 
injury  from  him,  are  mentioned  by  Justin  himself 
i^Apoloy,  Secundtkt  c.  3)  ;  but  that  Crescens  really 
liad  any  concern  in  his  death  is  very  doubtfuL 
[Crescens.]     Justin  has  been  canonued  by  the 
£astem  and  Western  churches :  the  Greeks  oele- 
brate  his  memory  on  the  1st  June ;  the  Latins  on 
the  1 3th  April.  At  Rome  the  church  of  S.  Lorenzo 
without  the  walls,  is  believed  to  be  the  resting- 
place  of  his  remains ;  but  the  church  of  the  Jesuits 
at  Eystadt,  in  Germany,  daims  to  possess  his 
body  ;  there  is,  however,  no  reason  to  believe  that 
either  claim  is  well  founded.     The  more  common 
epithet  added  to  the  name  of  Justin  by  the  ancients 
is  that  of  "  the  philosopher  ^  (Epiphan.  L  c;  Euseb. 
ChroTticon^  lib.  iL;  Hieronym.  de  Fir.  liltuL  c  zziiL; 
Chron.  Pcuchale^  L  c. ;  Georgius  Syncellus,  pp.  350, 
351,  ed.  Paris,  p.  279,  ed.  Venice  ;  Glycas,  AnnaL 
pars  iii.  p.  241,  ed.  Paris,  186,  ed.  Venice,  449, 
ed.  Bonn) ;  that  of  **  the  martyr,**  now  in  general 
use,  is  employed  by  Tertullian  {Adv.  VcdaiL  c.  5), 
who  calU  him  **•  philosophus  et  martyr ;  *'  by  Pho- 
tius  (BiUioth.  cod.  48,  125,  232),  and  by  Joannes 
Damascenus  {Sacra  ParalL  vol.  ii.  p.  754,  ed.  Le- 
quien),  who,   like  Tertullian,  conjoins  the  two 
epithets. 

In  our  notice  of  the  works  of  Justin  Martyr  we 
adopt  the  classification  of  his  recent  editor,  J.  C  T. 
Otto,  by  whom  they  are  divided  into  four  classes. 

I.  Undisputed  Works.  1.  *AtoAo7/o  wpt&rii 
vr*p  Xpurriaymy  wpds  *\mwvivov  r6v  EdcrtS^. 
AfMjlfjffia  prima  pro  Christianis  ad  Antoninum  Pium. 
In  the  only  two  known  MSS.  of  the  Apologies,  and 
in  the  older  editions  of  Justin,  e.  g.  that  of  Stepha- 
Lus,  fol.  Paris,  1 551,  and  that  of  Sylburg,fol.  Ileidel- 
h\jj}u  1 51^3,  this  is  d^rscnbed  as  his  Secr^nd  Apology. 
It  is  ti>e  k/ngw  of  the  two  A^tWj^if^^  and  is  erne  of 
liit  vik^x  \uUiTK%iis^'^  rutxjuuh  'A  Christian  antiquity. 
Ji  A»  i»ddr*-»*»jc  Vj  u^  rur^fjf  Atti/Mtinu*  fn**  Mttd 

ii'.tf'mt'dt  lirt  r!U)0—^  }ii.  A\f*  At*.  ntA  **  l»<Mii 

i*u'.  :iirt.  of  \,\a^\f\w ^.  w'.vwf  »wu  *A^  •w-j^f-Mf  y*T»s# 
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the  work  (c.  46),  states  that  Christ  was  bom  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  before  he  wrote,  but  he 
must  be  understood  as  spooking  in  round  numbers. 
However,  Tillemont,  Orabe,  Flcur}^  Oillier,Mamn, 
and  others,  fix  the  date  of  the  work  in  a.  d.  150. 
To  this  Apology  of  Justin  are  commonly  subjoined 
three  documents.  (1.)  ''ASptayov  iiirkp  Xpitrruxywy 
iirurroKrj^  Adriani  pro  Christiania  Epwtotoy  or 
EjKtmplum  Kpi4olae  Imperatorit  Adriani  ad  Minvr' 
eium  Fuwianum^  Proconsulem  Asiae.  This  Greek 
version  of  the  empemr^s  letter  was  made  and  is 
given  by  Eusebius  ( //I  E.  iv.  9.)  Justin  had  sub- 
joined to  his  work  the  Latin  original  (Kuseb.  II.  E. 
iv.  8 ),  which  probably  is  still  preserved  by  Rufinus 
iii  his  version  of  Enaebius,  for  which  in  the  work  of 
Justin  the  version  of  Eusebius  was  afterwards  sub- 
stituted. (2.)  *kvravivov  firtoToAi)  irphi  r6  KOivdy 
rris  *Aa-las,  Antoniiti  Episiut't  ad  Commutui  Asiae. 
It  is  hardly  likely  that  this  document  was  inserted 
in  its  place  by  Justin  himself  ;  it  has  proliably  been 
added  since  his  time,  and  its  genuineness  is  subject 
to  considenible  doubt.  It  is  given,  but  with  con- 
siderable variation,  by  Eiisobius  (//.  E.  iv.  13), 
andwns  written,  according  to  the  text  of  the  letter 
itself  as  it  appears  in  Eusebius,  not  by  Antoninus, 
but  by  his  successor  M.  Aurelius.  (3).  MdpKov 
/SacriAcwr  ^vtfTT0\rj  wi>6s  rifv  aiSyKXriTov^  iy  f 
IJ.apTvpu  XptOTjai'oiJy  alrlovs  ytytyriadai  rijs  ylicris 
aureui/,  Marci  Imperatoris  Epistola  ad  Senafum  qua 
ififUdur  Christians  victoriae  iiunstiin  Juism.  This 
letter,  the  spuriousncNs  of  which  is  generally  ad- 
mitted (though  it  is  said  by  Tertullian,  Apoloyct, 
cap.  5,  tluit  a  letter  of  tlic  same  tenor  was  written 
by  the  emperor),  relates  to  the  famous  miracle  of 
the  thundering  legion.  [M.  Aurelil'S.  p.  441]. 
2.  *PiVo\oyia  ttvripa  Cwip  rav  Xpiffrtavooy  xpos 
n'fjy  'Pufjutluay  triyKKy}TOv^  AjMtfot/ia  Sccunda  pro 
Chriflianis  ad  Scnatum  Romatium,  This  second 
and  shorter  Plea  for  the  Christians  was  addressed 
probably  to  the  emperors  M.  Auritlius  and  Lucius 
Verus,  or  rather  to  Aurelius  alone,  as  Verus  was 
engaged  in  the  East,  in  the  Parthian  war.  It  was 
written  on  occasion  of  an  act  of  gross  injustice  and 
cruelly,  committed  by  Urbicus,  pniefoctus  urbi  at 
Rome,  where  Justin  then  was.  Neander  adopts  the 
opinion  maintained  formerly  by  Valesius,  that  this 
Apology  (pUiced  in  the  older  editions  before  the 
longer  one  just  described)  was  addressed  to  Antoninus 
Pius  :  but  Eusebius  (//.  E.  iv.  17, 18),  and  Photius 
{liiltl.  cod.  125),  among  the  ancients  ;  and  Dupin, 
Pagi,  Tillemont,  Grabe,  Ruinart,  Celllier,  Manin, 
Mosheim,  Semisch,  and  Otto,  among  the  modems, 
maintain  the  opposite  side.  Otto  thinks  it  was 
written  about  a.  d.  164  ;  others  place  it  somewhat 
Liter.  iScaliger  {Animadv.  in  Chrou.  Eustvb.  p.  219), 
and  Papcbroche  {Acta  !Sandorum^  April is^  vol.  ii.p. 
lOG),  consider  that  this  second  Apology  of  Justin  is 
(iimply  an  introduction  or  prffsicc  to  the  first,  and 
that  the  Apology  presented  to  Auri'lius  and  Verus 
has  bt^en  lost ;  but  their  opinion  has  been  refuted 
by  several  writers,  especially  by  Otto.  Two  Frutf- 
vu'ula^  given  by  Gralw  in  his  Spicilvij.  Saecul. 
ii.  p.  173,  are  supposed  by  him  to  belon;^  to  the 
second  Apology,  in  the  present  copies  of  which  they 
are  not  found  ;  biit  the  correctness  of  tliis  sup- 
l>o^ition  is  very  doubtful.  3.  Tlpoi  Tpv<ft£ya  *lov- 
Ouioi/  SiaKiTfOSf  Cum  Trt/j^Iumc  .ludiuo  DialrM/NS. 
This  dialogue,  in  which  Justin  defends  Ciiriiitiaiiity 
u-;ainsl  iju"  ohji'ctions  of  Trypho,  professes  to  be 
ilii^  record  of  an  ai.tu.il  (.liK-usniiin,  held,  acci>rdlng 
to  EuM.'biuo  (//.  E.  iv.  l"i),  at  Ephcsus.     Trypho 
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describes  himaelf  as  a  Jew  **flyiiiff  from  tbe  «b 
now  mging,**  probably  occasioned  by  the  Rvik 
under  Barchochebas,  in  tlie  reign  of  Hadiim,  a.  bi 
132—134.  But  though  the  discossion  pnfaahlj' 
took  place  at  this  time,  it  was  not  committed  ts 
writing,  at  least  not  finished,  till  some  yean  aSbet, 
as  Justin  mokes  a  reference  to  his  first  Apol^, 
which  is  assigned  as  we  hare  seen  to  ▲.  dl  131 
or  139.  It  has  been  conjeetnred  that  Tijpbo  m 
the  Rabbi  Tarphon  of  the  Talmadista,  teadbcr 
or  colleague  of  the  celebrated  Rabbi  Akifaa,  but 
he  docs  not  appear  as  a  rabbi  in  the  diakfMu 
The  dialogue  is,  perhaps,  founded  upon  the  sMh 
versation  of  Justin  with  Trypho,  laUier  than  ai 
accurate  record  of  it ;  but  the  notices  of  peisons^ 
and  especially  the  interesting  account  of  Jmitit\ 
own  studies  and  conversion, are  likely  to  be  genonDj 
correct.  It  appears  to  be'  mutilated,  but  to  whrt 
extent  is  a  matter  of  dispute.  Two  fosgrnents  on 
nsHigned  to  it  by  Orabe,  J^tieiley,  Saec.  iL  pi  175 ; 
but  it  is  doubtful  with  what  correctness. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  although  Otto  maki 
the  Dialoffus  cum  TVypkome  among  the  undispotid 
works  of  Justin,  its  genuineness  has  been  repetfedly 
atUicked.  The  first  assault  was  by  C.  G.  Kodudf 
Apenrade,  in  the  Duchy  of  Sleswick  {JtuHmMmi^ 
ft,ria  Dialogus  cum  TrypkoHe,.,9oMaHts.,eQ»' 
viirtus),  but  this  attack  was  regarded  at  of  Cttk 
moment  That  of  WeUtcin  (/Wc^.  m  iVov.  7M. 
vol.  i.  p.  ()()),  founded  on  the  diifemioe  of  thi 
ciuitions  from  the  text  of  the  LXX.  and  their 
agreement  with  that  of  the  Hexaplar  edition  of  Ori- 
gen,  and  perhaps  of  the  version  of  Symmachuo,  wUdl 
are  both  later  than  the  time  of  Justin,  was  mm 
serious,  and  has  called  forth  elaborate  repliea  from 
Krom  {Diatribe  de  Authentia  Dialng.JuaL  MorifT, 
cinn  Tn/p/u  &c.  8vo.  177B),  Eichhom  {EuMm^ 
iu  dai  A .  T.),  and  Kredner  {Beiin^  xmr  Eat' 
ieitun*/,  &c.).  The  attack  was  renewed  at  a  lals 
{>eriud  by  Uingc,  but  with  little  result.  An  aoeooat 
of  the  controversy  is  given  by  Semisch  Qiotk  L 
sect.  i.  ch.  2),  who  contends  earaestly  fir  tht 
genuineness  of  the  work.  It  may  bo  obsuiisi 
that  the  genuineness  even  of  the  two  Apolagin 
was  attacked  by  the  le.nmed  but  eccentric  Hardoaib 

II.  Disputed  or  Doubtful  WoRsa  4.  iSiysr 
irpos  "EWriyas,  ( )ratio  ad  Graeeot.  If  this  is  iudMri 
a  work  of  Justin,  which  we  think  veiy  dooblMi 
it  is  probably  that  described  by  Ensebios  (H,& 
iv.  18)  ns  treating  wtfA  rris  rmv  Swfi^iwr  frfpiM 
(Comp.  Phot  liiU.  cod.  125)  ;  and  by  Jerome  {Ik 
Vir,  Illtufir.c.  23)a8  being  *^deD8emonum  naton;* 
for  it  is  a  severe  attack  on  the  flaffittous  immsa^ 
ities  ascribed  by  the  heathens  to  their  deitaeti  Mi 
committed  by  themselves  in  their  religions  feftStak 
Its  identity,  however,  with  the  wwk  respe 
demons  is  doubted  by  many  critics.  Cave 
poses  it  to  be  a  portion  of  the  work  next 
Its  gcnuin(«ncss  has  been  on  various  grounds  dis- 
puUid  by  Oudin,  Sender,  Semisch,  and  others ;  aal 
is  doubted  by  Grabe,  Dupin,  and  Neander.  IW 
grounds  of  objection  are  well  stated  by  SsniiiA 
(book  ii.  sect  ii.  c.  1).  But  the  genuinenem  tf 
the  piece  is  asserted  by  Tillemont,  CeiUier,  OifSb 
Maran,  De  Wettc,  Baumgarten-Cnuius,  aal 
others,  and  by  Otto,  who  has  aigued  the  qoM* 
tion,  we  think,  with  very  doubtful  gucccas-  V 
the  work  Im;  that  described  by  Eusebius  it  IBMI 
Ik>  mutilated,  for  the  dissertation  on  the  nature  of  thi 
daemons  or  heathen  deities  is  laid  by  Enaebias  te 
have  been  only  k  part  of  the  work^  b«t  it 
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■ti totes  the  whole.  5.  ASyos  Tlapaivrrucii  irp^?*EA- 
Xifraf,  Cohoriatio  ad  Graeeos.     This  ift,  perhaps, 
another  of  the  works  mentioned  by  Eusebius,  Jerome 
and  Photios  (iLce.)  ;  namely,  the  one  taid  by  them 
to  have  been  entitled  by  the  author'^ryx<''<  Ccmfw- 
iatia,  or  perhaps  ToC  nXoTMyos  i\rYX<*^  PUUomi$ 
Om/utaHo  (Phot  Bibl.  cod.  232),  though  the  title 
has  been  dropped.    Others  are  disposed  to  identify 
the  work  last  described  with  the  Con/uialio.     The 
genuineness  of  the  extant  work  has  been  disputed, 
chiefly   on  the  ground   of    internal  evidence,  by 
Ondin,  and  by   some  German  scholars   (Semler, 
Aiendt,  and  Herbig) ;  and  is  spoken  of  with  doubt 
by  Neander;  but  has  been  generally  received  as 
genuine,  and  is  defended  by  Maran,  Semisch  (b.  ii 
secL  i.  c  3),  and  Otto.      It  is  a  much  longer  piece 
than  the  Oratio  ad  Graeoot.     6.  litfA  fAovapxlaSy 
De  Monarchia,     The  title  is  thus  given  in  the 
MSS.  and  by  Maran.     A  treatise  under  nearly 
the  same  title,  Utfii  0cou  fioyapxio-s,  I^  Afonarchui 
Dei,  Ib  mentioned  by  Eusebius,  Jerome.,  and  Photius 
(//.  «r.).     The  word  Bcov  is  contained  in  the  title 
of  the  older  editions  of  the  extant  treatise,  which 
is  an  argument  for  Monotheism,  supported   by 
numerous  quotations  from   the  Greek  poets  and 
philosophers.     As,  according  to  Eusebius,  Justin 
had  used  citations  from  the  sacred  writings,  which 
are  not  found  in  the  extant  work,  it  is  probable 
that  if  this  be  the  genuine  work,  it  has  come  down 
to  us  mutilated.     Petavius  and  Tillemont,  in  a 
former  age,  and  Herbig  and  Semisch,  in  the  present 
day,  doubt  or  deny  the  genuineness  of  this  treatise, 
and  their  arguments  are  not  without  considerable 
force  ;  but  the  great  majority  of  critics  admit  the 
treatise  to  be  Justing  though  some  of  them,  as  Cave, 
Dupin,  and  Ceillier,  contend  that  it  is  mutilated.* 
Maran,   understanding  the   passage   in    Eusebius 
differently  from   others,  vindicates  not  only   the 
genuineness  but  the  integrity  of  the  work.     Some 
of  the  passages  quoted  from  the  ancient  poets  are 
not  found  in  any  other  writing,  and  are  on  that 
account  suspected  to  be  the  spurious  additions  of  a 
later  hand.     7.  *£1^t<rro^1)  w^ds  AtSyvrrroy^  Epu- 
toia  ad  Dioffneium,     This  valuable  remain  of  an- 
tiquity, in  which  the  writer  de8cril)es  the  life  and 
worship  of  the  eariy  Christians,  is  by  some  eminent 
critics,  as  Labbe,  Cave,  Fabricius,  Ceillier,  Baum- 
garten-Crusius,  and  others,  ascribed  to  Justin :  by 
others,  as  Tillemont,  Le  Nourry,  Oudin,  Neander, 
and  Semisch,  it  is  ascribed  to  some  other,  but  un- 
known writer,  whom  some  of  these  critics  suppose  to 
have  lived  at  an  earlier  period  than  Justin.    Qrabe, 
Dupin,  Maran,  and  Otto,  are  in  doubt  as  to  the 
authorship.     Both  Otto  and  Semisch  give  a  length- 
ened statement  of  the  arguments  on  the  question  : 
those  of    Semisch,  derived    chiefly   firom   a   com- 
parison of  the  style  and  thoughts  of  the  author 
with  those  of  Justin  in  his  undisputed  works,  seem 
decisive  as  to  the  author  being  a  different  person 
from  him. 

The  fragment  of  Justin  on  the  Resurrection  is 
noticed  below  under  No.  14,  among  the  lost  works. 

III.  Spitrious  Works.  8.  *Afarpowiii  807^ 
rmif  nywy  ^ApiffrortkiKtiy^  QuonuuJam  AriaMdu 
Dotpnatum  Confutaiio,  Possibly  this  is  the  work 
described  by  Photius  {BiU.  cod.  125)  as  written 
against  the  first  and  second  books  of  the  Physics  of 
Aristotle.  Its  spuriousness  is  generally  admitted  ; 
■careely  any  critics  except  Cave,  and  perhaps  Grabe, 
contend  that  it  l>elnngs  to  Justin  ;  but  its  date  is 
very  doubtful,  and  its  real  authorship  ttuknown. 
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9.  "Eirtfeo-it  riis  ipBijs  6fAo\oylas^  RrpotUio  fwfaf 
Com/eamm.  Possibly  this  is  die  work  cited  as 
Justin^s  by  Leontius  of  Byiantiom,  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury ;  but  it  was  little  known  in  Western  Europe  till 
the  time  of  the  Reformation,  when  it  was  received 
by  some  of  the  refonners,  as  Calvin,  as  a  genuine 
work  of  Justin,  and  by  othen,  as  Melancthon  and 
the  Magdeburg  Centuriators,  placed  among  the 
works  of  doubtful  genuineness.  But  it  is  now 
generally  allowed  that  the  precision  of  its  orthodoxy 
and  the  use  of  various  terms  not  in  nse  in  Justin*t 
time,  make  it  evident  that  it  was  written  at  any 
rate  after  the  commencement  of  the  Arian  contro- 
versy, and  probably  after  the  Nestorian,  or  even  tho 
Eutychian  controversy.  Grabe,  Ceillier,  and  soma 
othen  ascribe  it  to  Justinus  Siculus  [No.  3].  10 
*AiroKpi(rtis  irpds  To^t  dp$oi6^ovt  wtpl  rufHv  Jbfory^ 
KoUtv  firnifidTvy^  Retpomiomet  ad  Orikodoacot  de 
qmfmadam  Nece$$arm  QiiaatiotUlmt.  This  is  con- 
fessedly spurious.  11.  'Epwnjo'cif  XfMoriariiccd 
vp6t  rods  *EAAi}ras,  QaaMfMHwt  Ckri$Uaiia$  ad 
Graeeos^  and  Tpamfcrcir  *£AAipruca2  wp6s  ntin 
Xpurruufo6s^  Quaeditmet  Graeoae  ad  Ckristianoi, 
Kestner  alone  of  modem  writers  contends  for  tho 
genuineness  of  these  pieces.  It  is  thought  by 
some,  that  either  these  Answers,  dec,  or  those  to 
the  Orthodox  just  mentioned,  an  the  'Awopmw 
irord  riis  mimStias  K*^a\aui99U  ^viAi^is,  Britf 
Re$oiuthn$  t^  DauU*  WH/awmraUe  <o  Pittjf%  men- 
tioned by  Photius  {BibL  cod.  125).  12.  l^ufofo 
ad  Zgnam  et  Sanananj  commencing  lownww  Zfpff 
Kol  itpi^y^  rots  dm^K^ois  x""^"^*  Juditmi  Zenae 
et  Sereno  /ratribuM  mdutem.  This  piece  is  by  the 
learned  (except  by  Grabe,  Cave,  and  a  few  others), 
rejected  from  the  worics  of  Justin  MarWr.  Halloix, 
Tillemont,  and  Ceillier,  ascribe  it  to  a  Justin,  abbot 
of  a  monastery  near  Jerusalem,  in  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Heraclius,  of  whom  mention  is  made  in  the 
life  of  St.  Anastasius  the  Persian ;  bat  Maian  con- 
siders this  as  doubtful. 

IV.  Lost  Work&  — 18.  Jirrvfiuk  ararrd 
veurwr  rSv  yry^yfi/Upmy  olpiffHty,  LiUr  eomirm 
omnet  Haeretm,  mentioned  by  Jostin  himself  in  hit 
Apoiogia  Prtma  (c  26,  p.  70,  ed.  ManuL  toL  L 
p.  194,  ed.  Otto),  and  therefore  antecedent  in  the 
time  of  its  composition  to  that  work.  1 4.  Airpn 
«.  JbSyypcLfAfM  itard  MapKtmyos^  or  np6s  Mopicf- 
flMti,  Contra  Martiomem,  (Irenaeos,  Adv,  Haeret, 
iv.  6,  con£  v.  26  ;  Hieron.  de  Viria  lUuttr.  c.  23  ; 
Euseb.  H.  E.  iv.  1 1 ;  Phot  BM, cod.  125%)  Baom- 
garten-Cmsius  and  Otto  conjecture  that  this  woiic 
against  Marcion  was  a  part  of  the  kiger  work, 
Omtra  omnet  HaereaeM^  just  mentioned ;  bat  Jooma 
and  Photius  clearly  distinguish  th«m.  The  fn^ 
ment  De  Renarreetume  Cbmif  preserved  br  Joonnea 
Damascenus  {Sacra  Parall,  Opetn^  voL  it.  p.  756, 
&c,ed.  Lequien),and  osoally  printed  with  the  works 
of  Justin,  is  thought  by  Otto  to  be  from  the  Liber 
contra  omiMt  iiatrmte^  or  from  that  against  Mar- 
cion (supposing  them  to  be  distinct  worksX  for  no 
separate  treatise  of  Justin  00  the  RetorrectioD 
appean  to  haTS  been  known  to  EusebiuB,  or 
Jerome,  or  Photius :  but  sack  a  woik  is  dted  hr 
Prooopios  of  Oaia,  In  Ortahmek,  ad  Geim.  ili  21. 
Semisch,  however  (Book  ii.  SecL  i  6  4),  who,  with 
Onbe  and  Otto,  contends  for  the  fsmriaeneii  of 
the  fragment,  which  be  Tindieatea  againat  the  ob* 
jections  of  Tillemont,  Le  Nouny,  Mamn,  NMukkft 
and  others,  thinks  it  was  an  indapendeat  orariu 
15.  YflUntt,  PeaUm,  a  work,  tka  notwt  of  wkick 
Is  not  known ;  and  16.  HmJH  fsgcfi^  ik  JmSmte 
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both  mentioned  by  Kusebius  (//.  E.  iv.  18)  nnd 
Jerome  (/.  c).  Besides  these  works,  Justin  wrote 
BCTeral  others,  of  which  not  even  the  names  have 
come  down  to  us  (Euseb.  iv.  18) ;  but  the  follow- 
ing arc  ascribed  to  him  on  insufficient  grounds: 
1 7.  'Yirofu^/iora  cit  'E^aii/xcpoy,  Commentarius  in 
ifexatmeron,  a  work  of  which  a  fragment,  cited  from 
Anastasius  Sinaita  (In  Hrxaem,  Lib.  rii.),  is  given 
by  Orabe  {SpiciL  SS.  PtUr.  vol.  i.  saec  ii.  p.  196) 
and  Maran  {()pp*  Justin.),  Maran,  however, doubts 
if  it  is  Ju8tin%  and  observes  that  the  words  of 
Anastasius  do  not  imply  that  Justin  wrote  a  sepa- 
rate work  on  the  subject.  18.  Tlpds  Ed<ppd(Ttop 
(ro<l>i<rri^y  ircpl  vpoyoias  urol  irfarcwf,  aJvenus 
Euphradum  Sophiatam,  de  ProvicUattia  el  Fide^  of 
which  a  citation  is  preserved  by  >Iaximus  {Opn$t\ 
Polemtoos  vol.  ii.  p.  154,  ed.  Combefis).  Tliis 
treatise  is  prolxibly  the  work  of  a  latter  Justin. 
19.  ^  Commentarji  on  the  Apocalypse.  The  sup- 
position that  Justin  wrote  such  a  work  is  pro- 
bably founded  on  a  misunderstanding  of  a  passage 
in  Jerome  (De  llris  lUuttr.  c.  9.),  who  snys  that 
**  Justin  Martyr  interpreted  the  Apocalypse : "  but 
without  saying  tlmt  it  was  in  a  separate  work. 
The  authorship  of  the  work,  n«/4  tou  •kottSs^  De 
Universo,  mentioned  by  Photius  (liiU.  cod.  48), 
was,  as  he  tells  us  disputed,  some  ascribing  it  to 
Justin,  but  apparently  with  little  reason.  It  is 
now  assigned  to  Hippolytus.     [Hippolytus,  No. 

1.] 
Nearly  all  the  works  of  Justin,  genuine  and 

spurious  (viz.  all  enumerated  above  in  the  first 
three  divisions  except  the  Oraiio  ad  Graecoe  and 
the  Ejnstoia  ad  Dioffnetum),  were  published  by 
Robert  Stephanus,  foL  Paris,  1551.  This  is  the 
oditio  princeps  of  the  collected  works ;  but  the 
Cohoriatio  ad  O'raecos  had  been  previously  pub- 
lished, with  a  Latin  version,  4to.  Paris,  1539. 
There  is  no  discrimination  or  attempt  at  discrimi- 
nation in  this  edition  of  Stephanus  between  the 
genuine  and  spurious  works.  The  Oratio  ad 
Graecos  and  the  Efnstofa  ad  Diopnetum^  with  a 
Latin  version  and  notes,  were  published  by  lien. 
Stephanus,  4to.  Paris,  1592,  and  again  in  1595. 
All  these  works,  real  or  supposed,  of  Justin  were 
published,  with  the  Latin  version  of  Langus,  and 
notes  by  Frid.  Sylburgius,  fol.  Heidelbiirg,  1 593 : 
and  this  edition  was  reprinted,  fol.  Paris,  IGl  5  and 
1636,  with  the  addition  of  some  remains  of  other 
early  fathers ;  and  fol.,  Cologne  ( or  rather  Wit- 
temburg),  1686,  with  some  further  additions.  A 
far  superior  edition,  with  the  remains  of  Tatian, 
Athenagoras,  Theophilus  of  Antioch,  and  Ilermias 
the  Philosopher,  with  a  learned  preface  and  notes, 
was  published,  ^  opera  et  studio  unius  ex  Monachis 
congrcg.  S.  Mauri,^^  i.  e.  by  Prudentius  Maranus, 
or  Maran,  fol.  Paris,  174*2.  In  this  the  genuine 
pieces,  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  editor 
(Nos.  1 — 6  in  our  enumeration),  are  given  in  the 
body  of  the  work,  together  with  the  EpiMola  ad 
iJiotptetutHj  of  the  authorship  of  which  Maran  was 
in  doubt.  The  two  Apologies  were  placed  in  their 
right  order,  for  the  first  time,  in  this  edition.  The 
remaining  works,  together  with  fragments  which 
h.id  been  collected  by  Grabe  (who  had  first  pub- 
lished, in  his  Spieil^um  SS.  Patinink,  the  frng^ 
ment  on  the  Reiurrection,  from  Joannes  Damas- 
conus)  and  others,  and  the  Martyrum  S.  Jusdm,  of 
which  the  Greek  text  was  first  published  in  the 
Acta  SuHctomnu  April,  voL  ii.,  were  given  in  the 
Appendix.     From  the  time  of  Maran,  no  complete 
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edition  of  Justin  was  published  until  that  of  01% 
2  vols.  8vo.  Jena,  1842—1844.  Hie  fint  volaM 
contains  the  Ofxttio  et  Chkortalio  ad  Grmem,  ol 
the  Apologia  Prima  and  Apologia  iSimilii.  1W 
second  contains  the  Dialoffue  cum  TVypkome^  ike 
Epistola  ad  Diogndtim^  the  Cruginentty  aai  ike 
A  da  Afartyrii  Jtutini  et  Sociomm.  Sercnl  filnbli 
editions  of  the  separate  pieces  appeftred.  diiefly  ■ 
Hngland.  The  Apologia  Prima  was  edited  hf 
Grabe,  8vo.  Oxford,  1700  ;  the  Apohgia  Inwmin. 
Oratio  ad  Graecoe^  Gikorlatio  ad  Graeeot^  and  D§ 
Monarchia,  by  Hutchin,  8vo.  Oxford,  1703  ;  tad 
the  Dialoffue  aun  T)rypkone^  by  Jebb,  8to. 
1719.  These  three  editions  had  the  Latin 
of  Langus,  and  variorum  notes.  The 
Prima,  Apologia  Seamda^  and  Dialogmt  c«R  7^ 
f^one,  from  the  text  of  Rob.  StephamUi  wA 
some  corrections,  with  the  rersion  of  I^nm^ 
amended,  and  notes,  were  edited  by  Thhttj, 
and  published,  fol.  London,  1722.  It  has  bean 
conjectured  that  this  valuable  edition,  though  pol^ 
lished  under  the  name  of  Thirlby,  was  leaHy  hj 
Markland.  The  Apologia  Primot  Apologia  SeamdOf 
Dialogue  cum  Trypkone,and  the  ftBgment8,aK)pvfa 
in  the  first  volume  of  the  BiblmSkeea  Pctrmm  if 
Oallandi.  We  do  not  profess  to  have  cnuuietited 
all  the  editions  of  the  Greek  text,  and  we  have  mC 
noticed  the  Latin  versions.  Full  infMination  wSH 
be  found  in  the  prefiEices  of  Manui  and  Otto.  That 
arc  English  trandations  of  the  Apolegiee  by 
Reeves,  of  the  Dialogue  untk  Trwpko  by  Brown,and 
ofthe^Mbrfu^MMtofAer^eir/i/er  bjMosesw  (Ea- 
seb.  H.  E,  iv.  8—13.  16—18;  Hiefonyn.  Dk 
Vir,  lUueir.  c.  23  ;  Phot  Bihl.  codd.  48, 125,232, 
234;  Martyrium  s.  Acta  MartyrU  JmttimL  afod 
Acta  Sanctorum,  April,  vol  iL  ;  s.  apod  Gjpmi 
Juttini,  edit.  Maran  and  Otto  ;  HaUoiz,  IBmelrmm 
Ecd.  OrimL  Scnptorum  JUae,  SaecoL  iL  pi  131, 
&c ;  reprinted  with  a  Comment  Praemue  tad 
Notae,  by  Papebroche,  in  the  Acta 
April  vol.  iL  i  Grabe,  Spidlegimm  SS. 
Soccul.  (s.  vol.)  ii.  p.  1 33 ;  Boranias,  ilnnofci,  al 
annos  130,  142,  143,  150,  164,  165  ;  P^  Oi- 
tice  in  Baronium ;  Cave,  //urf.  LiiL  voL  L  p.  60,  id. 
Oxford,  1740—1743 ;  the  ecclesiastical  histories 
of  Tillemont,  vol.  it  p.  344,  &c  ;  Flenry,  tbL  i 
pp.  413,  &c.,  476,  &c;  Neander  and  Milmaa; 
Dupin,  Nouvelle  Biblitikkque,  jv. ;  GdlKcr,  Au- 
teure  Sacrit,  vol.  ii.  p.  1,  &c  ;  liardner,  CVvrfMJIh 
&c.  ;  ()tto,Z>r  Juslini  Martyrit  Scripiieg  FaM. 
BiU.  Grace,  voL  viL  p.  52,  &c. ;  Semisch,  Jwdm, 
Martyr,  (transl.  by  Rylaud  in  the  BiUkal  Cahinit); 
and  the  Prolegomena  and  notes  to  the  editions  if 
Justin,  by  Maran  and  Otto.) 

2.  Of  Jeruralkm.  In  the  Ada  S  Ammtmrn 
Peraae  Martyrit,  of  which  two  Latin  Tcrsions  «• 
given  in  \iie  Ada  Sanctorum,  Januar,  toL  ii.  p. 491, 
&c,  mention  is  made  of  Justin,  who  was  abhet  if 
the  monastery  of  St  Anastasini,  about  fionr  ndki 
distant  from  Jerusalem,  about  A.  D.  620.  To  All 
Justin  some  critics  ascribe  the  BpiaioUt  mi 
et  Seftnum,  which  has  been  ascribed  to  Ji 
Martyr,  and  printed  among  his  worics.    [No.  1.] 

3.  Of  Sicily,  bishop  of  one  of  the  sees  in  thil 
ishind  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifkh  centniy.  Bt 
was  present  at  a  council  held  at  Rome  a.  d.  4IS 
or  484,  under  Pope  Felix  III.,  in  which  PbM 
Fullo  {TvM^s),  or  Peter  the  Fuller,  paUinch  if 
Antioch,  was  condemned  as  a  heretic,  ibr  bariai 
added  to  the  **"  triftsginn**  the  heretical  words  **  who 
suffered  for  us."'    Several  bishops^ 
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denrous  of  recalling  Peter  from  his 
VMed  letters  to  liim.  The  letter  of 
«  original  Greek,  with  a  I^atin  version, 
^mi  Epiaeopi  m  StcUiOy  ad  Petrum  Ful' 
apkeum^  is  given  in  the  Concilia  (rol. 
if  Slc^  ed.  Lkbbe  ;  voL  ii.  col.  839,  ed. 
Tol.  TiL  coL  1115,  ed.  Mansi.)    The 

of  this  letter,  and  of  six  others  of 
icter,  from  varioas  Eastern  or  Western 
ch  are  also  given  in  the  Conciiia,  is  dis- 
alesius  (Observai.  Eoc/es.  ad  Evcu/rium 
lib.  I.  De  Petro  Antiochen,  Episcop, 
defended  by  Cave  {Hist.  LUi.  vol.  i. 
o,  however,  contends  that  the  Greek 

the  original,  but  a  version  from  the 
;i  (Qritioe  in  Baronii  Annales^  ad  ann. 
proposes  to  correct  the  reading  of  the 
in*s  letter  from  **  Episcopi  in  Sicilia,** 
i  in  Cilicia ;  **  others  would  read  the 
inianus,**  but  on  what  authority  we  do 

Dodwell  and  others  ascribe  to  this 
jResponmofies  ad  OtihodoxoSy  and  the 
lectae  Coti/esnonig^  reputed  to  be  by 
yr,  and  printed  with  his  works.    [No. 

/.  c  ;  Mongitor.  Biblioth,  Sicuia^  voL 
X. ;  Fabric.  BiU.  Or.  vol.  vii.  p.  53 ; 
>1  ;  vol.  xii  p.  655.)         [J.  C.  M.] 
fUS,  IIESY'CHIUS.     [HE8YCHIU8, 

rUS,  JU'LIUS,  the  name  of  one  of 
aphers  prefixed  to  the  work  of  Suidas, 
of  which  we  ought  to  read  Julius  Yes- 

STINl'8.] 

•  (*Iow<rToj),  a  Jewish  historian  of  Ti- 
lalilaea,  was  a  contemporary  of  the 
orian  Josephus,  who  was  very  hostile 
itus  wrote,  according  to  Photius  (BiU. 
ihronicle  of  the  Jewish  kings,  from  the 
es  do\^n  to  the  death  of  Herod,  in  the 
of  the  reign  of  Trajan.  The  style  of 
hich  is  lost,  is  said  by  Photius  to  have 
e,  and  the  author  omitted  many  of 
portant  events,  such  as  the  history  of 
h  it  was  a  common  practice  with  Jewish 
iss  over  unnoticed.  .Justus  is  further 
I  having  falsified  the  history  of  the  wars 
which  led  to  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
mp.  Joseph.  Vit.  §§  37,  65,  74,  who 
account  of  him,  and  censures  him  very 
He  edited  his  work  after  the  death  of 
1  the  other  great  men  of  the  time, 
Josephus  says,  he  knew  that  his 
re  false,  and  had  reason  to  fear  the  con- 
Some  writers  (Kuseb.  //.  £.  iii.  9  ; 
s.  V.  Ti€fpLas)  speak  of  a  work  of 
Jewish  war,  but  this  may  refer  only  to 
tion  of  his  chronicle,  which  Diogenes 
.  41)  calls  a  Xrifi^io.  Suidas  (9.  r. 
mtions  some  other  works  of  Justus,  of 
ver   not  a   trace   has  come  down   to 

[  L.  S.] 
.  CATO'NIUS.  [Catonius.] 
;,  FA'BIUS,  a  friend  of  Tacitus,  who 
im  in  the  Ix'ginning  of  his  treatise  De 
He  was  also  connected  by  friend^^hip 
•unger  Pliny,  who  mentions  him  in  his 
St.  i.  11,  vii.  2),  and  we  have  every 
relieving  that  he  was  a  distinguished 
►f  the  time.  [L.  S.] 

S  PA  PI' III  US,  a  Roman  jurist,  who 
t  time  of  the  Antoniues,  and  collected 
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imperial  constitutions.  Of  his  CoittHiuHonum  LSkri 
XX,  there  are  16  fimgments  in  the  Digest,  not 
extending  beyond  the  8th  book.  The  constitationt 
cited  are  all  rescripts  of  the  Antoninet,  either  Maieus 
alone  (Dig.  2.  tit.  1 4.  s.  60)  or  Marcus  and  Vemt 
jointly.  Of  the  collector  nothing  more  is  known* 
but  his  date  is  inferred  from  the  circumstance  that 
the  Antonines  are  named  in  the  extracts  taken  from 
his  work  without  the  epithet  Dims.  (Aug.  (X 
Stockmann  [Car.  Aug.  Hennike],  PapirU  JtuH, 
Icti  Romani,  /ragmenia  <AservatimietUiM  Hbutraki^ 
4to,  Lips.  1792  ;  Petr.  Elisa  Piepert,  de  Papirio 
Justo,  Ido^  4to.  Lug.  Bat  1824.)        [J.  T.  Q.] 

JUTURNA,  the  nymph  of  a  well  in  Latiom, 
famous  for  its  excellent  healing  qualities^  Its 
water  was  used  in  nearly  all  sacrifices  (Serr.  ad 
Aen.  xiL  139 ;  Varr.  de  L,  L,  t.  71),  and  a 
chapel  was  dedicated  to  its  nymph  at  Rome  in  the 
Campus  Martins  by  Lutatius  Catulns ;  sacrifices 
were  offered  to  her  on  the  11th  of  January  both 
by  the  state  and  private  persons.  (Or.  FosC  L 
463;  Serv.  Le,)  A  pond  m  the  fixnun,  between 
the  temples  of  (Castor  and  Vesta,  was  called  Laciis 
Jutumae,  whence  we  must  infer  that  the  name  of 
the  nymph  Jutuma  is  not  connected  with  jtfjrMi 
but  probably  with,^tti7ars.  She  is  said  to  hare  been 
beloved  by  Jupiter,  who  rewarded  her  with  immor- 
tality and  the  rule  over  the  waters.  (Virg.  Aem. 
xii.  140,  878  ;  Ov.  FatL  u.  585,  606.)  Amobiua 
(iiL  29)  calls  her  the  wife  of  Janus  and  mother  of 
Fontus,  but  in  the  Aeneid  she  appears  as  the 
affectionate  sister  of  Tumus.  (Hartung^  Die  JUlig* 
der  Bom.  voL  iL  p.  101,  &c)  [L.  8.1 

JUVENAXIS,  DE'CIMUS  JU'NIUa  The 
small  amount  of  direct  information  which  we  pos- 
sess with  regard  to  the  personal  history  of  Juvenal 
is  derived  almost  exclusively  from  a  very  meagre 
memoir,  which  bears  the  name  of  Suetonius,  but 
which  is  by  most  critics  ascribed,  with  greater  pro- 
bability, to  Valerius  Probus,  or  some  hter  gram- 
marian. We  are  here  told  that  the  poet  was  either 
the  son  or  the  **  alumnus^  of  a  rich  freedman  ;  that 
he  occupied  himself  until  he  had  nearly  reached  the 
term  of  middle  life,  in  declaiming,  more,  however, 
for  the  sake  of  amusement  than  with  any  view  to 
professional  exertion  ;  that,  having  subsequently 
composed  some  clever  lines  upon  Paris  the  panto- 
mime, he  was  induced  to  cultivate  assiduously 
satirical  composition  ;  that  for  a  considerable  period 
he  did  not  venture  to  publish  his  essays ;  but  that 
having  eventually  attracted  numerous  audiences, 
and  gained  great  applause,  he  inserted  in  one  of  his 
new  pieces  the  verses  which  had  formed  a  portion 
of  his  first  effort,  those,  namely,  which  we  now 
read  in  Sat.  vii.  86—91,  where,  speaking  of  the 
popularity  of  Statius,  he  adds : 

sed  quum  fregit  subsellia  rersn 


Esurit,  intactam  Paridi  nisi  vendat  AgaTen. 
Hie  et  militiae  multis  laigitnr  honorem, 
Semestri  vatum  digitos  ciitumligat  anio. 
Quod  non  dant  proceres,  dabit  histiio ;  ta  Gb- 

merinos 
Et  Bareas,  tn  nobilium  magna  atiia  cnras  I  ** 

That  the  actor  (or  an  actor)  being  at  that  time  ia 
high  favour  at  court,  and  enjoyina  eztensive  mfin- 
ence,  Juvenal  became  an  object  of  suspicioo,  as  one. 
who  had  indirectly  (Jiffurate)  censored  the  eompi 
practices  of  the  day  ;  aund  although  now  an  old  BMUi 
of  eighty,  was  forthwith*  under  the  semhianoe  dt 
honourable  distinctkm*  appeintad  te  the 
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of  a  body  of  troops  qunrtered  id  a  remote  district 
of  Egypt,  where  he  died  within  a  very  brief  spnce, 
the  victim  of  disgust  and  grief.  The  account  of  the 
banishment  to  Egypt  is  supposed  to  be  corroborated 
by  the  general  tenor  of  the  fifteenth  satire,  and 
especially  by  the  words  (44 — 46) 


**  Ilorrida  sane 


Aegyptus,  sed  luxuria,  quantum  ipie  noiavi^ 
Barbara  famoso  non  cedit  turba  Canopo,^ 

which  are  interpreted  to  imply  pcrsomd  ol)scr\ii- 
tion,  while  Sidonius  Apollinaris  is  believed  to  refer 
to  the  same  personages  and  the  same  events,  when 
he  says  (Carm.  ix.  270— 274.), 

**  Non  qui  tempore  Caesaris  secundi 
Aetemo  coluit  Tomos  rcatu. 
Ncc  qui  conbiuiili  deinde  casu 
Ad  vulgi  tenuem  strepeutis  auram 
JratifuU  histrionis  ejoml.^ 

Several  other  biographies  are  found  in  the  MSS., 
but  all  certainly  of  a  later  date  than  that  of  which 
we  have  given  an  abstract.  These  agree,  in  many 
points,  almost  word  for  word,  with  the  above  nar- 
rative, but  ditfer  much  from  it  and  fri)m  each  other 
in  various  details  connected  with  the  misfortune 
and  fate  of  the  satirist.  Thus  one  of  theAe  declares 
that  the  events  happened  in  the  reign  of  Nero  ;  and 
in  this  it  is  supported  by  the  scholiast  on  Sat.  vii. 
92 ;  that  Juvenal  returned  to  the  city,  and,  being 
filled  with  grief  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of 
his  friend  Martial,  died  in  his  eighty-first  year.  In 
another  we  are  told,  that  having  been  exiled  to- 
wards the  close  of  Domitian^s  career,  and  not  re- 
called by  the  successors  of  that  prince,  he  died  of 
old  age,  under  Antoninus  Pius.  In  a  third  it  is 
stated  that  Trajan,  incensed  by  an  attack  upon  his 
&vourite,  PariA,  despatched  the  author  of  the  libel 
upon  an  expedition  against  the  Scotch.  Joannes 
Malelas  of  Aiitioch,  who  is  copied  by  Suidas,  re- 
cords (Chronnffr,  lib.  x.  p.  262.  ed.  Bonn)  the 
banishment  of  Juvenal  by  Domitian  to  the  Penta- 
polis  of  Libya,  on  account  of  a  lampoon  upon 
**  Paris  the  dancer,"  whom,  it  is  evident  from  what 
follows,  the  Byzantine  confounds  with  some  other 
individual ;  and,  finally,  the  old  commentator  on 
the  fourth  satire  ignorantly  imagines  that  the  lines 
37,  38, 

**  Quum  jam  semianimem  laceraret  Flavins  orbem 
Ultimus  et  calvo  serviret  Roma  Neroni,** 

were  the  cause,  and  the  Oasis  the  place  of  exile. 

Before  going  farther,  we  must  remember  that  there 
were  two  famous  pantomimes  who  bore  the  name 
of  Paris,  one  contemporary  with  Nero,  the  other 
with  Domitian,  and  tliat  each  was  put  to  death  by  the 
emperor,  under  whom  he  flourished  (Dion  Cass. 
Ixiii.  18,  IxviL  3 ;  Sueton.  A>r.  54,  Dom.  3,  10)  ; 
but  it  is  evident,  from  the  transactions  with  Statius 
alluded  to  in  the  lines  quoted  above,  that  the 
second  of  these  is  the  Paris  of  the  seventh  satire. 
Tiiis  being  premised,  we  shall  find  tliat  the  older 
aimotators,  taking  the  words  of  the  pseudo-Sueto- 
nius in  wliat  certainly  appears  at  first  siglit  to  be 
their  natural  and  obvious  acceptation,  agree  in  be- 
lieving that  Juvenal,  on  account  of  his  insolent 
animadversions  on  the  all-powerful  minion  of  the 
court,  was  banished  at  the  age  of  eighty  by  Do- 
mitian to  Egypt,  where  he  very  soon  afterwards 
Kunk  under  the  pressure  of  age  and  sorrow.  But 
a  careful  examination  of  the  historical  notices  in  the 
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satires  themselves  will  at  once  prove  that  fib 
opinion  is  untenable,  although  we  mast  ctnMf 
separate  what  is  certain  from  what  ia  doabdiL 
Thus  it  is  often  asserted  that  the  thirteenth 
belongs  to  a.o.  119  or  even  to  a.i>.  127« 
written  sixty  years  after  the  consulship  of 
(sec  V.  17),  as  if  it  were  unquestionable  that  this 
Fonteius  must  be  the  C.  FoMteima  CapUo  who  wis 
consul  A.o.  .59,  or  the  X.  Fomteima  GtpHo  who  w» 
consul  A.D.  67,  while,  in  reality,  the  indiridasl 
indicated  is  in  all  probability  C,  FouteutB  CMh^ 
wlio  was  consul  a.d.  12,  since  we  know,  mm 
Stutius,  that  Kutiliiis  GsJlicus  (see  ▼.  157)  wm 
actually  city  praufect  under  Domitian.  Again,  tbs 
contest  between  the  inhabitants  of  Ombi  and  cf 
Tentyra  is  said  (xv.  27)  to  have  happened  **m 
consule  Junio  ;  **  but  even  admitting  thie  mm 
l>e  correct,  and  the  MSS.  here  Tary  mncht  we 
not  tell  whether  we  ought  to  fix  upm 
Junius  Halnuut^  consul  a.  d.  84,  or  upon  Q.  Jm 
Hustictts^  consul  a.d.  119.  We  have,  howetei^ 
fortunately  evidence  more  precise. 

1.  We  know  from  Dion  Cassias  (IxriL  3)  that 
Paris  was  killed  in  a.  d.  83,  upon  suspicion  of  an 
intrigue  with  the  empress  Domitia. 

2.  The  fourth  satire,  as  appears  from  the  esn- 
eluding  lines,  was  written  after  the  death  vi  Dobu- 
tian,  that  is,  not  earlier  than  a.d.  9(i. 

3.  The  first  satire,  as  we  learn  from  the  forty- 
ninth  line,  was  written  af^r  the  oondemnatkia  sf 
Marius  Priscus  that  is,  not  earlier  than  A.oi,  IDOL 
These  positi(ms  admit  of  no  doubt  or  caTiU  aal 
hence  it  is  established  that  Juvenal  was  aiife  at 
least  17  years  after  the  death  of  Paris,  and  tkst 
some  of  his  most  spirited  prodnctiona  woe  ess- 
posed  after  the  death  of  Domitian.  Hence,  if  the 
powerful  **  histrio  **  in  the  biography  of  the  pssads 
Suetonius  be,  as  we  should  naturaily  eondwlc^  the 
same  person  with  the  Paris  named  in  the  praeedim 
sentence,  it  is  impossible  that  Juvenal  coold  haia 
been  banished  later  than  a.  D.  83  ;  it  ia  imposAb 
that  he  could  have  died  immediatelj  afterwardsi 
since  he  was  alive  in  a.  d.  100  ;  and  it  ia  incndiUs 
that  if  he  had  pined  for  a  long  series  of  Tsan  at  a 
distance  from  his  country  his  works  shonU  contsiB 
no  allusion  to  a  destiny  so  sad,  while,  oo  the  e^hsr 
hand,  they  bear  the  most  evident  mariu  of  havi^l 
been  conceived  and  brought  forth  in  the 
amid  the  scenes  so  graphically  described. 

Salmasius  was  much  too  acute  not  to  panaw 
this  difficulty ;  but  clinging  to  the  idea  that  Ji^ 
venal  actually  was  banished  to  Egypt  at  the  4|b  sf 
80  and  there  died,  he  endeavoured  to 
the  embarrassment  by  supposing  that  the 
satire,  containing  the  lines  composed  oi^giarity 
against  Paris,  was  not  published  nntil  the  aceessisii 
of  Hadrian ;  that  the  word  **  histrio  **  does  not  nfer 
to  Piiris  at  all,  but  to  some  player  of  that  cpsck 
protected  by  the  sovereign,  who,  taking  ofloMi  rt 
the  passage  in  question,  disgraced  the  aathsr  sf 
what  he  considered  as  a  scarcely  hidden  attack 
upon  his  abuse  of  patronage.  This  notion  is  M- 
lowed  out  by  Dodwell  (Amud,  (^admiU.  §  37),  whs 
maintains  that  all  the  satires  were  pubuahed  afttr 
the  elevation  of  Hadrian,  whom  he  suppoaes  ta  ba 
the  object  of  the  complimentary  addresa»  *^£l  ipH 
et  ratio  studiorum  in  Caesare  tantum,**  • 
which  Salmasius  refers  to  Trajan,  and  the 
to  Nero  I  But  although  the  words  both  m  Ika 
satire  and  in  the  memoir  might,  without  moch  nt' 
lence,  be  accommodated  to  MNna  tach 
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^et  the  hypothesis,  taken  as  a  whole,  ii  so  fiuiciful 
and  so  destitute  of  all  external  support,  that  it  has 
been  adopted  by  few  scholars,  while  Franke  has 
written  two  elaborate  pamphlets  for  the  purpose  of 
demonstrating  that  the  whole  tale  of  the  banish- 
ment to  Egypt  is  a  mere  figment  of  the  gnun- 
marians;  that  the  ignorance  of  topography  displayed 
in  the  15th  satire,  by  placing  Ombi  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  Tentyra,  is  such  as  to  render  it 
highly  improbable  that  the  author  had  at  any  time 
visited  the  country  of  which  he  speaks,  and  that 
the  whole  paragraph  containing  the  words  **  qnan- 
tom  ipse  notavi,*^  is  palpably  a  gross  interpolation. 

Without  pretending  to  embrace  the  views  of  this 
or  of  any  previous  critic  to  their  full  extent,  we  may 
lafely  assume  a  sceptical  position,  and  doubt  every 
point  which  has  been  usually  assumed  as  true.  The 
narratives  contained  in  the  different  ancient  bio- 
graphies are  so  vague  and  indistinct  that  they  could 
scarcely  have  proceeded  from  a  contemporary  or 
from  any  one  who  drew  his  knowledge  from  a  clear 
or  copious  source,  while  the  contradictory  character 
of  many  of  the  statements  and  the  manifest  blun- 
ders involved  in  others,  prevent  us  from  reposing 
any  confidence  in  those  particulars  in  which  they 
agree,  or  are  not  confuted  by  external  testimony. 
The  only  &cts  with  regard  to  Juvenal  upon  which 
we  can  implicitly  rely  are,  that  he  floorished  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  first  century,  that  Aquinum, 
if  not  the  place  of  his  nativity,  was  at  least  his 
chosen  residence  (Sat.  iii.  319),  and  that  he  is  in 
all  probability  the  friend  whom  Martial  addresses 
in  three  epigrams. 

There  is,  perhaps,  yet    another    circumstance 
which  we  may  admit  without  suspicion.     We  are 
told  that  he  occupied  himself  for  many  years  of  his 
life  in  declaiming ;  and  assuredly  every  page  in  his 
writings  bears  evidence  to  the   accuracy  of  this 
assertion.      Each   piece    is  a   finished    rhetorical 
essay,  energetic,  glowing  and  sonorous ;  the  succes- 
sive attacks  upon  vice  are  all  planned  with  sys- 
tematic skill ;   the  arguments   are  marshalled   in 
imposing  array;  they  advance  supported  by  a  heavy 
artillery  of  powerful  and  well-aimed  illustrations, 
and  sweeping  impetuously  onward,  carry  by  assault 
each  po&iiion  as  in  turn  assailed.     But  although 
the  impression  produced  at  first  is  overwhelming, 
the   results   are    not   permanent.      The   different 
poems  are  too  obviously  formal  works  of  art ;  and 
while  the  figures  in  each  picture  are  selected  with 
anxious  care,  grouped  with  all  attention  to  effect, 
and   rich   with   the    most  brilliant  colouring,  the 
composition  as  a  whole  ia  deficient  in  the  graceful 
ease  and  reality  which  impart  such  a  matchless 
charm  to  the  less  regular  and  less  elaborate  sketches 
of  Horace.     The  means  by  which  the  two  great 
satirists  seek  to  achieve  their  object  are  as  widely 
different  as  the  tempers  and  habits  of  the  men.     It 
is    impossible  to  imagine  a  contrast   more  strik- 
ing than  is    presented    by  the  playful,    good-hu- 
moured gaiety  with  which   the   one  would  laugh 
his    hearers  out  of    their  follies    and  their  guilt, 
and  by   the  uncompromising  sternness  with  which 
the  otht-r  seeks    to  scare   them,  calling  to  his  aid 
frightful    images  and    terrific    denunciations.      In 
the  one  case,  however,  we  are  fully  convinced  of  the 
absolute  sincerity  of  our  monitor;  we  feel  that  his 
precepts  are  the  fruit  of  long  experience,  proceeding 
from   one  who,    having   mingled    much    with    the 
world,  and  encountered   its    perils,  is  filled  with 
kindly  sympathy  for  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of 
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those  whom  he  warns  to  avoid  the  rocks  and  shoali 
on  which  he  had  himself  well  nigh  been  wrecked  , 
while  the  stately  well- measured  indignation  of  the 
other  belongs  to  the  eloquence  of  the  head  rather 
than  of  the  heart ;  and  the  obvious  tone  of  exag« 
geration  which  pervades  all  his  thundering  invec- 
tives leaves  ns  in  doubt  how  far  this  sustained 
passion  is  real,  and  how  far  assumed  for  show. 
But  while  the  austere  and  misanthropic  gloom  of 
Juvenal  touches  less  deeply  than  the  warm-hearted 
social  spirit  of  his  rival,  we  must  not  foiget  the  dif- 
ference of  their  position.  Horace  might  look  with 
admiration  upon  the  high  intellect  of  his  prince, 
and  the  generous  protection  extended  by  him  to 
literature;  and  he  night  feel  grateful  to  the  prudent 
firmness  which  had  restored  peace  after  long  yean 
of  civil  bloodshed,  while  a  decent  show  of  freedom 
was  still  left.  Bat  the  lapse  of  half  a  century  had 
wrought  a  fearful  change.  Galling  to  the  proud 
spirit  filled  with  recollections  of  ancestral  glory, 
must  have  been  the  chains  with  which  the  coarse 
tyranny  of  Nero  and  Domitian  ostentatiously 
loaded  their  dependents  ;  deep  must  have  been  the 
humiliation  of  the  moralist  who  beheld  the  utter 
degradation  and  oormption  of  his  countrymen :  the 
canker  was  perchance  too  deeply-seated  even  for 
the  keenest  knife,  but  delicate  and  gentle  pallia* 
tives  would  have  been  worse  than  modcery. 

The  extant  woriis  of  Juvenal  consist  of  sixteen 
satires,  the  last  being  a  fragment  of  very  doubtful 
authenticity,  all  composed  in  heroic  hexameters, 
and  divided,  in  several  MSS.,  into  five  books,  an 
arrangement  which,  although  as  old  as  the  time  of 
Priscian,  is  altogether  arbitrary  and  unmeaning. 
According  to  this  distribution,  the  first  book  com- 
prehends Sat  i.  it  iiL  iv.  v. ;  the  second  SaL  vi.  | 
the  third  SaL  viL  viii.  iz. ;  the  fourth  Sat.  z.  xi, 
xii. ;  and  the  fifth  the  remainder. 

Not  less  than  six  very  early  impressions  of 
Juvenal  have  been  described  by  bibliographerai 
each  of  which  may  claim  the  distinction  of  being 
the  Editio  Prmeept,  but  the  honour  would  seem  to 
be  divided  between  the  three  following  x  —^ 

1.  A  folio,  in  Roman  characters,  containing  68 
sheets,  with  32  lines  in  each  page,  without  date 
and  without  name  of  place  or  of  printer.  See 
Maittaire,  AmuU.  Tifpog.  vol.  L  p.  296« 

2.  A  quarto,  in  Roman  characters,  containing  80 
sheets,  with  25  lines  in  each  page,  without  date 
and  without  name  of  place,  but  bearing  the  name 
of  Ulric  Han,  and  therefore  printed  at  Rome. 

3.  A  quarto,  in  Roman  characters,  containing  71 
sheets,  with  30  lines  in  each  page,  without  name 
of  place  or  of  printer,  but  bearing  the  date  1470« 
and  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  Vindehn  dt 
Spira. 

The  text,  as  first  exhibited,  underwent  a  gradual 
but  slow  improvement  in  the  editions  of  Jae.  de 
Rubeis,  fol  Venet.  1475 ;  of  O.  Valla,  foL  Venet. 
U86  ;  of  Mancinellus,  foL  Venet  1492  \  of  Aldaa» 
Bvo.  Venet  1501, 1535,  and  another  without  date  | 
of  Junta,  8vo.  Florent  1519]  of  Colinaeoa,  8to. 
Paris,  1528,  1535,  1542;  of  Oryphiiia,  Bvo.  Logd. 
1534,  1535,  1538,  1545,  1560,  1576;  of  R.  8t«- 
phanut,  8vo.  Paris,  1544,  1549 ;  of^PahMumna, 
8vo.  Antv.  1565,  24mo.  1585}  and  was  at  length 
reduced  to  a  satisfisctory  form  by  P.  Pithoeua, 
8vo.  Paris,  1585,  Heidelb.  1590;  and  abore  all,  hj 
Nic  RigalUua,  12mo.  Paris,  1613,  8vo.  1616, 
whose  rndings  were  adopted  almost  implieitly  for 
nearly  two  centnriee,  nntal  the  kboun  ot  Roperti, 
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8vo.  Lips.  1801';  Oott.  1808,  Lips.  1819;  of 
Achaintre,  8vo.  Paris,  1810;  of  Weber,  8vo. 
Weimar,  18*25;  and  of  HeiDrich,8vo.  Boun,  1839, 
effected  probably  eTer}'thing  that  our  present  re- 
sources will  permit  us  to  accomplish. 

Our  author  appears  to  have  been  studied  with 
extreme  avidity  upon  the  revival  of  letters,  and  the 
presses  of  the  fifteenth  century  teemed  with  com- 
mentaries. The  earliest  were  those  of  Angelus 
isabinus  and  Domitius  Caldcrinus,  both  published 
in  ful.  at  Rome  in  1474  ;  followed  by  those  of 
Oenjgius  Morula,  fol.  Venet.  1478,  and  Tarvis, 
1478  ;  of  Georgius  Valla,  fol.  Venet  1486  ;  of 
Antonius  Mancinellua,  fol.  Venet.  1492  ;  of  Radius 
AscensiuB,  4to.  Lugd.  1498;  of  Joannes  Rritan- 
nicus,  foL  Venet.  1499.  To  these  may  be  added 
the  annotations  of  Pulmannus,  Pithoeus  and  Rigal- 
tius,  attached  to  their  editions,  as  specified  above  ; 
of  Lubinus,  8va  Rostoch.  1602,  4to.  Ilanov.  1603; 
of  Famabius,  12mo.  1612,  very  often  reprinted  ;  of 
Prateus,  the  Dclphin  editor,  4to.  Paris,  1684  ;  of 
Heninnius,  4to.  Ultroj.  1685,  4to.  Lugd.  Rat. 
1695;  and  of  Marshall,  8vo.  Lond.  1723.  The 
brief  remarks  of  Coelius  Curio,  which  were  first  ap- 
pended to  the  edition  of  Colinaeus,  8vo.  Paris, 
1528,  and  afterwards  in  a  much  enlarged  and  im- 
proved shape  to  that  of  Frobenius,  fol.  Basil,  1551, 
possess  much  merit.  The  old  scholia  were  first 
printed  in  a  complete  form  in  the  edition  of  Pithoeus, 
8vo.  Paris,  1585.  The  whole  of  the  above  have 
been  repeatedly  reprinted  both  entire  and  in  selec- 
tions. 

The  student  who  provides  himself  with  the  edi- 
tions of  Heninnius,  4to.  Lugd.  Rat.  1695;  of 
Achaintre,  of  Ruperti,  and  of  Heinrich,  will  possess 
every  thing  he  can  require.  The  commentary  of 
Heinrich,  written  in  German,  is  the  best  that  has 
yet  appeared. 

The  earliest  English  versions  are  those  of  Rarten 
Holyday  (best  ed.  fol.  Oxford,  1673),  and  of  Sir 
Robert  Stapylton  (best  ed.  fol.  London,  1660), 
both  of  which  enjoyed  considerable  popularity 
during  the  seventeenth  century.  Although  the 
lines  in  Holyday  are  ludicrously  quaint  and  rugged, 
the  meaning  of  the  original  is  for  the  most  part  re- 
presented with  great  fidelity,  and  the  commentary 
attached  may  still  be  consulted  with  advantage. 
Dryden  has  rendered  the  first,  third,  sixth,  tenth 
and  sixteenth  satires,  in  language  fuil  of  genius  and 
spirit,  but  always  paraphrastic,  and  often  inaccurate. 
The  most  faithful  and  scholarlikc  translation  which 
has  yet  appeared  is  that  of  Gifford,  4to.  Jjond.  1802; 
and  much  praise  is  due  to  that  of  Badham,  at  least 
to  the  second  edition,  published  in  Valpy^s  Family 
Classical  Library. 

All  the  ancient  documents  regarding  the  life  of 
Juvenal  will  be  found  collected  and  arranged  in  the 
edition  of  Ruperti,  and  the  various  inferences  de- 
duced from  them  have  been  fully  discussed  by 
Franke  in  his  two  dissertations,  the  first  published 
at  Altona  and  Leipzig,  8vo.  1 820  ;  the  second  at 
Dorpat,  fol.  1827;  by  C.  Hermann,  in  his  Disptt- 
tatio  de  Juvenalu  Satirae  Scptimae  TemporibuSj  4to. 
Gott.  1843  ;  by  Pinzger,  in  Jahn's  JaArbucherfur 
i'hUolopie,  vol.  ziv.  p.  261 ;  and  by  Diintzcr,  in  the 
sixth  supplemental  volume  to  the  same  work, 
p.  373.  [W.  R.] 

JUVENA'LIS,  ST.,  a  physician  at  Carthage  in 
t>n  Uh  century  aftor  Christ,  who  was  also  in  priest's 
nrJurA.  lie  afterwards  left  Africa,  and  went  to 
l^unio,  where  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Namia 
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in  Umbrin,  May  S,  a.  d.  369.  Ho  converted 
of  the  people  to  Christianity,  and  it  nid  to  haio 
performed  several  mixaclea,  both  during  bb  Kft^ 
and  lUso  by  his  relics  after  hia  death,  wiii^  tosk 
place  Aug.  7,  ▲.  d.  376.  Hit  epitaph  b  pwotrted, 
and  also  a  rhyming  Latin  hymn,  which  naed  to  bt 
sung  in  his  honour  by  the  chnich  of  Nani]a»ott  thi 
day  on  which  his  memory  was  oboerred,  vis.  Ifij 
3.  {Acta  Sanctor.  May,  Tol  L  p.  376  ;  Sarins*  A 
Prtiatu  Sanctor,  Iliator,  toL  rii.  p.  361  ;  Baoria% 
Nomend,  Sane,  J*ro/ft9.  Afrdieor^  [W.  A.  0.] 

JUVKNCUS  VKTIIUS  AQUILI'NUS^  om 
of  the  earliest  among  the  Christian  poeta,  flonrbhed 
under  Constantino  the  Omt«  was  a  native  of 
Spain,  the  descendant  of  an  illiistrioua  fiunily,  and 
a  presbyter  of  the  church.  Theoe  particnlan,  for 
which  we  are  indebted  chiefly  to  St.  Jerome,  coa- 
prise  the  whole  of  our  knowledge  with  regard  to  ths 
personal  history  of  this  writer,  who  owea  his  lepo* 
tation  to  the  first  of  the  two  Mlowing  worka: — 

1.  UiMtoriae  Evanpelieas  lAbri  IV<^  pnUishcd 
about  A.  o.  332,  a  life  of  Christ  in  hemmetei 
verse,  compiled  from  the  four  evangdista.  The 
narrative  of  St.  Matthew  is  taken  aa  the  gnNndl- 
woric,  the  additional  fiuts  supplied  by  tm  three 
others  are  interwoven  in  their  propa  placet,  the 
whole  thus  forming  a  complete  harmony  of  tibt 
Gospels.  The  libcnd  praises  bestowed  upon  Ja- 
vencus  by  divines  and  scholars,  firom  St.  Joobm 
down  to  Petrarch,  must  be  understood  to  belong 
rather  to  the  substance  of  the  piece  than  to  the 
form  under  which  the  materials  are  preaented.  We 
nuiy  honour  the  pious  motive  which  prompted  the 
undertaking,  and  we  may  bestow  the  tame  coah 
mcndation  upon  the  laborious  ingenuity  with  whi^ 
every  particular  recorded  by  the  HKred  historiu^ 
and  frequently  their  vory  words,  an  fbioed  inti 
numbers  ;  but  the  very  phm  of  tho  competitidn 
excludes  all  play  of  fancy  and  all  poetical  fitvodomof 
expression,  while  the  versification^  althoagh  flant 
and  generally  harmonious,  too  often  hidt  defiance 
to  the  laws  of  prosody,  and  the  langoago,  alikoogh 
evidently  in  many  places  copied  from  the  poRst 
models,  betrays  here  and  there  evident  indicatioBt 
of  corruption  and  decay.  The  idea  that  tUa  pio- 
duction  might  be  employed  with  advantage  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  inasmi^  as  it 
may  be  supposed  to  exhibit  fiuthfully  the  meamag 
attached  to  various  obscure  passages  in  the  eariy 
age  to  which  it  belongs,  will  not,  npcm 
tion,  be  found  to  merit  much  attention. 

2.  Liber  in  Generim^  in  1541 
divided  into  as  many  chapters  as  tho 
attempt,  it  would  appear,  to  render  the  ttady  e( 
the  Old  Testament  more  generally  popnlar  by 
clothing  it  in  a  metrical  dress,  the  plan  and  en^ 
cution  being  in  every  respect  similar  to  the  Hiitsria 
Evangelica.  For  a  long  period  tho  fint  Ibar  IM* 
tions  alone  were  known  to  exist,  and  weve  vi^ 
riously  ascribed  by  different  critics  to  TeitaUiaai 
Cyprian,  or  Salvianus  of  Marseillet ;  bnt  the 
entire  book,  together  with  the  real  anthor,  wen 
made  known  in  tho  beginning  of  the  dghteenlk 
century,  from  a  MS.  of  the  eleventh  cantniy,  mik 
published  by  Durand.   (See  below.) 

3.  St.  Jerome  and  other  ecclesiaatical  bkgnphffi 
mention  some  hexameters  upon  the  laiiaiiuiiili,  hal 
of  these  no  trace  remains. 

The  Editio  Princops  of  the  fftdoria  jC  i  jiiliirf 
was  printed  at  Deventer  in  Holland,  4tflL  1490 ;  H 
is  included  in  the  Poekamm 
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of  O.  Fabridnt,  foL  Baail.  1 564  ;  in  the  Opera  ei 
Fragmenia  veL  Poet.  Ixit  of  Maittaire,  fol.  Lond. 
1713;  in  the  BiUioikeca  Pair.  Max,  Lngdon. 
1677,  ToL  ir.  p.  55  ;  and  was  published  sepaiatelj 
with  a  collection  of  commentaries,  by  Retuchins, 
8to.  Lips.  1710. 

The  lAber  in  Genetim  first  appeared  in  its  com- 
plete form  in  Martene  et  Durand,  ScripU)rum  H 
Afonumentorum  Ampli»sima  CoUedio^  foL  Paris, 
1723,  voL  ix,  p.  14,  from  whence  it  was  reprinted, 
along  with  the  Historia  Etxtngelioa^  in  the  BibUo- 
ikeoa  Pairum  of  Oallond,  foL  Venet.  1770,  vol.  ir. 
p.  587. 

(Hieron.  De  Vir.  IlL  84,  Ep,  ad  Magnum^ 
Ckrcm,  EuaA,  ad  ▲.  D.  cccxxix. ;  Gebser,  De  C. 
VettU  AquHird  Juvenci  Vita  ei  Scriptis,  8vo.  Jen. 
1827.)  [W.  R.J 

JU  VENT  AS.     [II  EBB.] 

JUVE'NTIA  GENS,  an  ancient  plebeian  gens, 
which  came  from  Tusculum  (Cic.  pro  Plane  8), 
and  settled  in  Rome,  probably  in  the  course  of  the 
fourth  century  b.  c.  According  to  the  statement 
of  L.  Cassius,  who  united  with  L.  Juventius  La- 
terensis  in  accusing  Cu.  Plancius,  Cicero^s  client, 
the  first  plebeian  acdile  was  a  member  of  the  Ju- 
Tentia  gens.  The  correctness  of  this  statement  is 
denied  by  Cicero  ;  but  whether  true  or  fidse,  the 
fisct  of  its  being  made  sufficiently  proves  the  an- 
tiquity of  the  gens.  (Cia  pro  Plane.  24.)  The 
Dame  does  not  occur  again  in  history  till  the  year 
B.C.  197  [Ju VBNTius,  No.  1]  ;  and  the  first  of 
the  gens  who  obtained  the  consulship  was  M.  Ju- 
ventius Thalna  in  b.  c.  163.  Notwithstanding 
their  antiquity  and  nobility,  none  of  the  Juventii 
played  any  prominent  part  in  history,  and  the 
name  is  indebted  for  its  celebrity  chiefly  to  the  two 
jurists  who  lived  in  the  second  century  of  the 
Christian  aera.     [Cblsua,  Juvbntius.] 

The  iamily-names  of  this  gens  are  Cblsus,  La- 
TBRBNKis,  PxDo,  Thalna  :  a  few  occur  without 
a  surname.  Owing  to  the  common  interchange  of 
B  and  V,  the  name  is  frequently  written  Juben- 
tius  in  manuscripts  and  inscriptions. 

JUVENTrNUS  A'LBIUS  OVI'DIUS,  the 
name  attached  to  thirty-five  distichs  entitled  Ele- 
fia  de  Philomela,  containing  a  collection  of  those 
words  which  are  supposed  to  express  appropriately 
the  sound  uttered  by  birds,  quadrupeds,  and  other 
animals.    Take  as  a  specimen, 

Mns  avidus  mintrit,  velox  mustecula  drindit, 
Et  grillus  grillat,  desticat  inde  sorez. 

The  age  of  the  author  is  quite  unknown,  but 
from  the  last  couplet  in  the  piece  it  would  appear 
that  he  was  a  Christian.  Bemhardy  has  en- 
deavoured to  prove  from  Spartianus  {Orundriss  der 
Rom.  Liu.  p.  135),  that  this  and  other  trifles 
of  a  similar  deicription  were  composed  by  the 
contemporaries  of  the  emperor  Geta,  the  son  of 
Septimius  Severus  and  the  brother  of  Caracalla. 
(Burman.  Anthol.  Lai.  v.  143,  or  n.  233,  ed. 
Meyer ;  Wemsdorf^  Poet.  Lot.  Afinoret^  vol  vil 
p.  178.  and  p.  279)  [W.R.] 

JU VE'NTIUS.  1 .  T.,  a  tribune  of  the  soldiers 
who  fell  in  liattle  in  b.c.  197,  when  the  consul 
Q.  Minucias  Rufus  was  defeated  by  the  Cisalpine 
Gauls.     (Liv.  xxxiii.  22.) 

2.  T.,  mentioned  by  Livy  (xHi.  27)  as  one  of 
the  legati  sent  into  Apulia  and  Calabria  to  pur- 
chase com  in  b.  c.  1 72,  is  probably  the  same  at 
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the  T.  Javentiiia  Thalna  who  was  piaetor  in  B.a 
194.    [Thalna.] 

3.  A  comic  poet,  who  pfobaUy  lived  in  the 
middle  of  the  second  oenturj  b.  a  Ho  if  le&rred 
to  hj  VaTto(L.  L.  vi.  50,  vii.  65,  ed.  MOlkr)  and 
A.  Qelliaa  (zviii.  12). 

4.  P.,  piaetor  in  B.  c.  149,  who  was  defcaled 
and  slain  in  battle  in  Maeedonia  by  tlie  nmrper 
Andriscus  (Pseadophilippas).  [ANDRocua.]  (Ut. 
Epit.  50  ;  Flor.  ii.  14  ;  Eatiop.  iv.  13  ;  Oioe.  It. 
22.) 

5.  A  beautiful  youth,  to  whom  CatuUiu  hat 
addressed  several  of  his  poemi.  (Cbrm.  24,  48, 
99.) 

C.  JUVE'NTIUS,  a  Roman  jurist,  one  of  the 
numerous  auditoree  of  Q.  Nnciiis,  P.  t  Scaevola, 
the  Pontifex  Mazimus.  He  is  mentioned  by  Pom- 
ponius  along  with  Aqnilius  Callus,  Balboa  Ludtina, 
and  Seztus  Pajurius,  as  one  of  the  four  most  emi- 
nent pupils  of  Mndus.  Nothing  more  is  known  of 
him.  His  works  poesctsed  high  aothority,  and 
were  incorporated  by  Serriua  Solpidos  in  his 
own  writings.  In  the  time  of  Pomponios,  the 
original  productions  of  the  disdplee  of  Mudua 
were  scarce,  and  wers  known  chiefly  thnragli  the 
books  of  Servios  Sulpidus.  (Dig.  L  tit.  2.  a.  2.  f 
42.)  >  [J.T.G.) 

T.  JUVENTIUS,  an  advocate,  who  was  moch 
employed  in  private  causes.  He  was  a  slow  and 
rather  cold  sp«dcer,  but  a  wily  disputant.  He  pos- 
sessed considerable  legal  knowledge,  as  did  also  his 
disciple  Q.  Orbius,  who  was  a  eonlemponuy  of 
Cicero.  (Brut.  48.)  Ch.  Ad.  Ilq>erti  thmks  that 
the  T.  Juventius  mentioned  by  Cioero  is  the  same 
with  the  disciple  of  Mndna,  to  whom  Pomponios 
gives  the  praenomen  Caios.  {Ammad,  m  Enddrid. 
PomponU,  iii.  8.)  [J.  T.  G.l 

IXrON  CU/^r),  a  son  of  Phlegyas  (Schol.  ad 
ApoUon,  Rkod,  iii  62 ;  comp.  Stndi.  z.  p.  442,  who 
aUls  him  a  brother  of  Phlems),  or,  according  te 
others,  a  son  of  Aution  by  Perimela,  of  Pasion,  or 
of  Ares.  (SchoL  ad  Pind.  Pytk.  iL  39  ;  Diod.  iv. 
69  ;  Hygin.  Fab,  62.)  According  to  the  oommon 
tradition,  his  mother  was  Dia,  a  £mgfater  of  De? 
oneus.  He  was  kin^  of  the  Lapithae  or  Phlefl7e% 
and  the  father  of  Peirithooa.  (ApoUod.  i  8.  i  2  { 
Hygin.  Fab.  14.)  When  Deioneus  demanded  of 
Izion  the  bridal  sifu  he  had  promised,  Izion  trea- 
cherously invited  him,  as  tboagh  it  were  to  a 
banquet,  and  then  contrived  to  make  him  fisU  into 
a  pit  filled  with  fire.  As  no  one  purified  Izion  of 
this  treacherous  murder,  and  all  the  gods  were  in- 
dignant at  him,  Zeus  took  pity  upon  him,  purified 
him,  and  invited  him  to  his  tame.  Bot  Izion  waa 
ungrateful  to  his  benefiMtor,  and  attempted  to  win 
the  love  of  Hera.  Zeus  made  a  phantom  resem- 
bling Hera,  and  bv  it  Izion  became  the  &ther  of  a 
Centaur,  who  again  having  interooone  with  Mag- 
netian  mares,  became  the  fiaher  of  the  Hippo* 
centaurs.  (Pind. /yL  iL  39,  Ac.  with  the  Sebol  { 
SchoL  ad  Eurip,  Phom.  1186 ;  Lodan,  XMa2.  Dter. 
6.)  Izion,  as  a  ponishment,  was  chained  bv 
Hermes  with  his  hands  and  feet  to  a  whed,  wfaidk 
is  described  as  winged  or  fiery,  and  said  to  hafa 
rolled  perpetoall^  in  the  air  or  in  tlM  lower  wotU. 
He  is  fbrther  said  to  have  been  aeoniged,  andesai* 
polled  to  eidaim,  '^BenefiMtors  should  he  ho* 
noored.**  (Comp.  SchoL  ad  Mom.  Ol  zzi.  803  f 
Hygin.  FoL  88,  62 ;  Serr.  ad  Virg.  Am,  tL  601« 
Geara.  iiu  88,  iv.  484 ;  SdioL  Venet  md  ILL 

266.)  [ua] 
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IX TON,  a  rarname  of  Demetrin^  the  gnm- 
marian,  of  Adraniyttium.     [Vol.  I.  p.  9()8,  a.] 

IXICNIOKS,  a  patronymic,  applied  by  Ovid 
(Met.  yiii.  566)  to  Peirithous,  the  son  of  Izion ; 
bat  the  plural,  Ixionidae,  occurs  also  as  a  name  of 
the  Centaurs.  (Lucan,  tl  386.)  [L.  S.] 

I'XIUS  ^Hios)^  a  surname  of  Apollo,  derived 
from  a  district  of  the  island  of  Rhodes  which  was 
called  Ixioe  or  Ixia.  (Steph.  Bys.  i.  v,  "I^ioi ; 
comp.  Strab.  xiv.  p.  655.)  [L.  S.] 

lYNX  Ou70>a  daughter  of  Peitho  and  Pan, 
•r  of  Echo.  She  endeavoured  to  charm  Zeus,  or 
make  him,  by  magic  means,  fiill  in  love  with  Jo ; 
in  consequence  of  which  Hera  metamorphosed  her 
into  Uie  bird  called  lynz  (iynz  torquilla).  (SchoL 
ad  Tkeotrit  H  \7,ad  Find,  Pytk.  iv.  380,  Nem, 
iv.  56;  Txeta.  ad  Lycoph.  310.)  According  to 
another  story,  she  was  a  daughter  of  Pierus,  and  as 
she  and  her  sisters  had  presumed  to  enter  into  a 
musical  contest  with  the  Muses,  she  was  changed 
into  the  bird  lynx.  (Anton,  lib.  9.)  This  bird,  the 
symbol  of  passionate  and  restless  love,  was  given 
by  Aphrodite  to  Jason,  who,  by  turning  it  round 
and  pronouncing  certain  magic  words,  excited  the 
love  of  Medeia.  (Pind.  Pyth,  iv.  380,  &c.;  Txetx. 
/.c.)  [L.S.] 

IZATES.     [Arsacbh  XIX.  p.  358,  a.] 


LABDA  (Ai§8a),  a  daughter  of  the  Bacchiad 
Amphion,  and  mother  of  Cypselus,  by  Eetion. 
(Herod,  v.  92.)  According  to  the  Etymologicum 
Magnum  (p.  199),  her  name  was  derived  from  the 
fiict  of  her  feet  being  turned  outward,  and  thus  re- 
sembling the  letter  A.  [Comp.  CvPSSLUs.]  [L.S.] 

LABDA'CIDAE  (Aa^axidou),  a  patronymic 
from  Labdacus,  and  frequently  used  not  only  to 
designate  his  children,  but  his  descendants  in 
general,  and  is  therefore  applied  not  only  to  Oedi- 
pus, his  son,  but  to  Polyneices,  Eteocles,  and 
Antigone.  The  family  of  the  Labdacidae  is  par- 
ticulariy  femous  in  ancient  story,  on  account  of  the 
misfortunes  of  all  that  belonged  to  it  (Soph. 
Antu/.  560;  Stat.  TJseb,  vi.  451,  and  many  other 
passages.)  [L.  S.] 

LA'BDACUS  (AdiiaKos),  a  son  of  the  Theban 
king,  PolydoruA,  the  son  of  Cadmus,  by  Nycteis, 
who  was  descended  from  a  Spartan  family.  Lab- 
dacus lost  his  father  at  an  early  age,  and  was  placed 
under  the  guardianship  of  Nycteus,  and  afterwards 
under  that  of  Lycus,  a  brother  of  Nycteus.  When 
Ijabdocus  had  grown  up  to  manhood,  Lycus  sur- 
rendered the  government  to  him  ;  and  on  the  death 
of  Labdacus,  which  occurred  soon  after,  Lycus 
again  undertook  the  guardianship  of  his  son  Luus, 
the  father  of  Oedipus.  (Paus.  ix.  5.  $2;  Eurip. 
Here  pur.  27  ;  Apollod.  iii.  5.  §  5 ;  comp.  Nyo- 
TBua.)  [LS.] 

LA^BEO,Q.  ANTI'STIUS,  a  Roman  jurist,  one 
of  those  disciples  of  Servius  Sulpicius,  who  are 
suited  by  PomponiuH(I)ig.  1.  tit.  2.  s.2.  <^  44)  to  have 
written  books  which  were  digested  by  Aufidius 
Namusa.  He  was  the  father  of  the  more  eminent 
jurist  of  the  same  name,  who  lived  under  Augustus. 
In  his  attachment  to  the  ancient  republican  liberty, 
he  joined  the  conspiracy  of  Brutus  and  was  one  of 
the  murderers  of  Julius  Caesar.  Constant  to  the 
party  he  had  espoused,  he  was  present  at  the  battle 
"*£  Phanalia,  and,  fiua  the  defeat,  wm  on  willing  to 
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survive  Bmtos,  who,  be  was  told,  had 
his  name  with  a  dgh  before  his  death.     Haviaf 
dug  in  his  tent  a  hole  of  the  length  of  his  body, 
he  settled  his  worldly  affiun,  and  sent  nnssagu  to 
his  wife  and  children.    Then,  taking  the  hud  ef 
his  most  faithful  slave,  he  tamed  htm  toaati  {m 
was  usual  in  the  ceremony  of  nannmissloo),  aod, 
giving  him  his  sword,  presented  his  throat  to  bs 
stabM,  and  was  buried  in  his  tent  in  the  hols 
which  he  had  dug.  ( Schol.  ad  HoraL  Sat  t  9L  83 ; 
Pint.  Brtd,  12  ;  Appian,/).  C.  iv.  135.)   [J.  T.  0.] 
LA'BEO,  M.  (»)  ANTI'STIUS,  the  son  of  ths 
subject  of  the  preceding  article,  adopted  the  lepah- 
lican  opinions  of  his  fiither,  and  finslly  eclipsed  luB 
in  reputation  as  a  prist     His  pnenomen  is  in- 
certain.    The  Scholiast  on  Hoioee  (Ait  i.  9L  83) 
calls  him  ^Marcus,  and  Oellius  (xz.  1)  edls  bia 
Quintus.     In  his  youth  he  was  pfompCed  bj  Us 
active  intellect  to  cultivate  philosophj,  and  to  apolj 
himself  to  various  branches  of  leoming;     He  M* 
came  a  proficient  in  logic,  philosophy,  and  oithaeo- 
logy,  and  tnmed  these  acquiremcnto  to  profit  hi 
the  cultivation  of  law.     In  tndng  the  origin  and 
signification  of    Latin  words  he  was  pecoliai^ 
skilful,  and  by  this  kind  of  knowledfla  he  was 
able  to  unravel  many  legal  knots.     He  rseeived 
the  elements  of  his  legal  edncation  from  Tkebotio^ 
but  he  also  listened  to  the  instmction  of  Tabeio 
and  Ofilius.     Pomponios  states  that  he  was  a  Isgsl 
innovator  (plurima  mnocare  uatihtit^  Dig.  1.  tit.  SL 
s.  2.  §  47),  whereas,  the  letter  of  Capito,  cited  by 
Oellius,  makes  him  out  to  be  a  strict  adherent  to 
ancient  usages  (ralum  tauuH  nil  habereif  mm  food 
justum  tanctumque  etae  in  Romanit  aniiiiuiitttihm 
Uijig9ei^  OelL  xui.  12).    Under  the  article  Carto 
[Vol.  I.  p.  600],  we  have  mentioned  the  mamMr ia 
which  it  has  been  attempted  to  reoondle  these 
testimonies.    Though  in  privaie  law  I^beo  was  sa 
innovator,  he  held  fast  to  the  andent  fonns  of  lbs 
constitution.    The  anecdote  of  hk  refonng  to  obsj 
the  summoiu  of  a  tribune,  while  he  admitted  the 
right  of  a  tribune  to  arrul  (GclL  L  e.),  is  on  in- 
stance of  his  pertinacity  in  matters  of  pnfalic 
On  the  other  hand,  his  resort  in  his  own 
cndicilii  (a  word  used  in  very  different 
Roman  and  in  £Inglish  law)  instead  of  a 
testament,  proves  that  he  was  not  averse  to  evtiT 
kind  of  legal  novelty.     (Inst.  tit.  25,  pr.)    It  is 
also  a  proof  of  the  great  authority  he  poMsssed, 
that  eodicUH  were  universally  recognised  as  adaii^ 
sible,  after  the  precedent  which  Labeo  had  oSbidsd 
in  his  own  case.     If  Labeo,  our  jurist,  be  idsfied 
to  in  Dig.  34.  tit.  2.  s.  32.  $  6,  we  are  in  possswing 
of  a  clause  of  his  will,  containing  a  beqnest  to  Ui 
wife  Neratia. 

The  rugged  republicanism  of  Labeo  (McHm 
qnaedam  nimia  atqne  eeoorv)  was  not  plwaing  to 
Augustus,  and  it  has  been  snpposod  1^  many  that 
the  Labeone  in$anior  of  Horsce  {SaL  L  Sl  80) 
was  a  stroke  levelled  against  the  jurist,  in  order  to 
please  the  emperor  ;  though  Wieland  has  saggestod 
that,  at  the  time  when  Horace  wrote  hia  fint  book 
of  Satires,  Lnht^o  the  jurist  was  probably  too  joong 
and  undistinguished  to  provoke  such  sareasm. 

In  the  year  s.  c.  1 8  Labeo  waa  one  of  thoee  who 
were  appointed  by  Augustus  to  nominata  senator^ 
and,  in  the  exercise  of  his  power,  he  nomiaatod  M» 
Lepidus,  who  was  disliked  by  the  emperos;  On 
being  threatened  with  punishment  1^  Aogpstas,  fw 
selecting  an  unfit  person,  he  answered,  **  &Mdi  of  ■ 
has  a  right  to  exercise  his  own  diKntm^  nd  whrt 
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bam  hlTC  I  imt  iu  adroittinii  into  tbe  wnat?  me 
whom  ;ou  allov  to  be  pontiif  ?"  Tha  anitvcr  Wiia 
defer,  and  oat  iinaecepUibte  U  the  empenr,  whs 
wiihed  to  be  pontiff  himielf,  but  could  do[  make 
op  bit  mind  to  go  to  ibe  leng(h  of  depriiin;;  Le- 
pidiu  of  that  dionil)'.  A  prapoanl  wu  innilc  in 
the  Knate,thM  tbe  Knntanibould gaud  Aiiuij>iiu> 
by  tocni,  br  puaing  the  nighi  in  bi>  anle-chriinlKr. 
Idbn,  not  liking  the  plan,  but  not  wiihing  .^piiily 
to  ODDOM  it.  eicuied  bimieirbj  Hjing,  "j  um  a 
leepneai  thaempetiir.   (Dion 


We 


r.  1£  {  S 


54.) 


the< 


ginn  an  anoi 
thej  founded. 


t  legal  K 


(Am.  iii.  7S)  calls  tli 
Ihe  age  of  Auguiiua  i/au 
aecorapacti.  Jtue  iiaiemenl  of  Pomponiuh  (/.  c), 
that  IJibeo  refuud  the  coniulihip,  ■KDUi  to  be 
ineoniiiteni  with  Ihe  itateiDcnl  of  TacilOs  (/,o.), 
tbu  Idbeo  became  popular  fmin  the  vtmij^  in, 
aoffend  in  not  riling  above  tha  prutonbip.  The 
following  i>  the  moit  plauiible  eiplanation  nf  the 
■ppaient  inconiiitency  : — Ijiboo  woi  of  an  olilur 
and  i»x  mora  diitinguitbed   fami 


wheat 


Salla,  whereai  the  Atili< 
tarlieit  period  of  Roman  hittoiy,  and  bj  rvfi^rcnce 
to  Eckhel  it  will  be  found  that  then  are  atiil  many 
aubaiiliiig  medalt  of  the  geni  Anteatia  or  Aotiilia, 
bat  none  of  tbegeni  Atuia.  In  age,  too,  it  it  pro- 
bable that  Ubeo  wai  Kniar  to  CApiio.  The  wr.:ng 
•poken  o(  by  Tacitui  may.  therefore,  hale  CDiitiitpd 

legubirlj  be  migbl  have  eipecli^  (he  eoatukhip, 
•nd  in  promoting  Capilo,  out  ol  the  ordinary  counu, 
oTer  hii  head.  This  nioiig  would  not  have  been 
purged  by  a  gubscquent  ofler  on  the  part  of  the 
emperor  to  make  lAbeo  conBiil  auffectui. 

Perbapi  thedeiireaf  Icliure  to  panne  Ma  atudiei 
may  have  been  Ihe  real  cauie,  or  may  b>T«  rontri- 
buled,  along  wilh  the  filling  oF  having  auffend  a 
alight,  aa  a  came  of  Lalieo'a  refuial  lo  accept  poli- 
tical power,  oflered  in  Hicb  a  way,  and  at  (ucb  a 
time,  thai  it  poaaeued  little  value.  Ha  devoted 
himwif  to  reading  and  literature,  and  the  iiudy  of 
hia  prafeaiion.  Half  of  every  year  ha  apcnt  at 
Rome  in  giving  intlniction  to  bii  pnpili,  iind  an- 
■wering  in  public  the  queationa  of  tboae  n  ho  con- 
anlted  him  on   legal  painta  ;  and  aix  numthi  he 

ricd  in  the  country  in  writing  booki.     Of  tbeie 
left  no  fewer  than  four  hundred  behind  hini,  a 
number  at  which  we  need  not  be  lurpriied.  when 

I*ri  and  re/uwiBO.     Hii         '       "   "    "- 


BjCi 


ted  leveral  timrc,  and 
n  once  in  the  Iiu>t>liite>. 
from  Labeo  in  the  Digeit  occupy  alKiut 
in  Hommel-.  falingcftia  i-,i»,/«(u- 


fewer  than  five  hundred  arid  forty-one  tinwi 
wrote  commentarie*  on  tbe  lawi  of  the  twelrt 
(ClelL  i.  13  ;  ib.  vii.  15,  where  tbe  aecond  I 
cited  ;  ib.  II.  1 )  and  upon  the  Praetor'a  Edi* 
leaat  four  bcoka  (Oell.  liii.  10  ;  Dig.  II.  1 
1.  %  &).  Ulpian  (itei  LtAbea  libra  prima  p: 
tiHan  (D;g.  aO.  til.  Ifi.  a  19],  and  refer., 
thirtieth  be>ok  pnuioru  perrt/rini  (Dig.  4,  H 
9.  S  4).     The  book)  to  cited  by  Ulpian  m^i 
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part  of  the  general  work  on  the  Praetor'a  EdicL 
(Wieiing.iJc  LaUuiiis  ud  Edict.  Lihfii,Ha.  Fnueq. 
17.11.) 

Of  hia  narka.  the  Florentine  Indei  menlinna 
only  IlntlaMJrftBAIodirni,  and  PatltTianim  fiiCAla 
Una,  aud  Ihiea  are  the  wotki  from  which  Ib« 
greater  niimbei  of  paitBget  from  I^beo  Ibat  occur 
in  tbe  Digeat  an  Uiken.  The  Ptiliaam  or  Pn- 
lajiiluiia  are  cited  tonietime)  limply  (ae  in  Dig.  19. 
tit.  1.  a  53],  and  tomi'timet  with  llie  addition  a 
Faata  Epilomalomm  (aa  in  Dig.  US.  lit.  1. 1  i). 
It  i*  doubtful  whotlier  acyof  tberemainiorLalMo 
given  in  the  Dtgeat.  eruu  ihoee  whkjl  appear  lo  ba 
cited  from  hia  original  wriiingi,  were  not  taluui  by 
tbe  compilen  from  hia  worki  at  Ibey  appotnd  in 
-L  .  .1   .    J.-.   ,of .ubMqucnlcomniBntatora, 


tmaied  of  genen 


bich,  thongh  pnt- 
cioua  1  and  Panlut, 
1  chiefly  to  the  par- 

(Bynketidiacck,  UU.  iiL  lb*.}  Of  tbe  LHui  Vimb^ 
rhrun  of  Lnbeo,  and  tbe  Epilome  of  that  work 
made  by  Jnvoleuui,  we  have  already  treated  under 
tha  article  J^voLiMtta.  The  LH-ri  (qu.  Jjbir) 
EptdolaratH  and  Libri  TlRfwaionisi  of  Labeo,  are 
referred  lo  under  Lauki,  DoMrrttin,  while  hia 
Cunnamlaru  ./e  Jure  rvatifieio  nnd  bit  other  Ibeo' 
logical  workt,  are  ineatianed  under  LABBt),  CuK- 


but  we  read  of  the  lYojoc  upon  Labeo  ol 
(Dig.  3.  iil.5. 1.  10.  g  I  ;  Dig.  3j.  tiL 
Dig.  17.  dl.  Z  i.  eS.  g  SK  and  of  a  cer 
tua  (Dig.  *.  lit.  a.  k  7.  §711  and  we 
Dig.  28.  tie.fi.  a.  17.  S  S,  that 
Liiri  were  nnnotated  by  Aritto  and  by  Anlua 
(probably  Aului  Caacelliui].  In  modem  limev 
Bccordiugto  Maiantiut  {Ad  X2CX.  tc/omm  Froj^ 
CoBiHvl.  leL  L  ptnef.],  Srbattion  Ortega  coni- 
munted  apeeiallj  on  hia  remaina  ;  but  aacli  a  work 
(like  tbe  »orkt  of  many  other  Sgwiiih  joiiita]  ia 
unknown  to  tbe  legal  bibliographen.  (Oach.  Hill. 
Jur.  Rom.  iii.  1.  g  ID  i  Zlmmem.  H.R.G.  voL  L 
%  B-2,  H3  :  Che.  Thomauui.  Ca\«jtamii>  Atlitlii 
CaieoHii  tt  Altii  OtfiHosii,  4to.  Lipa.  IGHS  ;  Cht 
Thomntiua,  Comparalia  liJ^eanii  iC  Zhbita,  lia 
Lipt.  1684  :  Com.  no  Eck,  O*  rita,  Morilm  a 
SimiiU  M.  Atiilii  laUonii  <t  C.  Aim  Oqiiftxtw 
Svo.  t'laneq.  1 692,  reprinted  in  Oelriah*!  Ttaioarw 


p.  HSl— HSti  :  A.  N.  Holler,  6Msfti  Vsooian,  4ta. 
Tiaj.  ad  Rhen.  1763,  reprinted  in  Oelrich'i  n*. 
^ov.  J>u.  ,/>r.  ToL  iL  lom.  d,  pp.  107— lB4i  Neu- 
ber,  Dh  Jaritliteki  Klamittr,  pp.  7  7 — 9-i,  and  pp. 
309—216  ;  P.  Ph.  Wolffhardt.  A*  iWrbori/w 
LaUonii,  4ta.  Renlel,  17fil  ;  ChL  Olob.  Bietier. 
AntiMliv  talfa.  Jurii  Citilit  A'amTnT.  ito.  Lip*. 
1796,  leprinted  (vol.  >.  ^a.  9)  in  Chr.  Olob. 
Biener't  t/fvanJa  AatJtmka,  i  vela  4U).  L<» 
1030 :  Oteyia  at  Olanu.  /^tpoJipoianwM  1  Eko- 
lanm  Jmrii  Utatta,  vol.  i,  in  Mnmoan'i  Tiiwiaraa, 
voLi.  pp.  619— «-J2.)  [J.  T.  O.J 

LA'BBO,  ATlfltla.  a  nmtemponr/  of  Pliny, 
who  mcniioDt  hia  fancy  for  oiaU  picturra  (//.  iV. 
IZIT.  4).  Betlniidut  (</e  Juniy.  I  7.  M)  vonld 
read  Antiatint  for  Atiriua.  and,  unmindful  of  ehro' 
noloiy,  would  conlnnnd  tht  piclurp-lanciM  with  th* 
cebhnied  luiiil  of  tha  tia 


€94 
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might  probably  to  read  TiHdiia  instead  of  Ateitu. 
See  below,  p.  696,  a.  [J.  T.  O.] 

LA'BEO,  C.  ATI'NIUS.  1.  Tribune  of  the 
plebs  in  B.C.  197,  and  praetor  peregrin  us  in  195. 
(Liv.xxriii.  22,25,  42,43.) 

2.  Praetor  in  B.C.  190.  He  received  Sicily  as 
his  province.  (Lir.  xxxvi.  45.  zxxviL  2. )  [C.P.M.] 

LA'BEO,  A'TTIUS,  a  Roman  poet,  the  author 
of  a  translation  of  the  poems  of  Homer,  which  is 
no  longer  extant.  (Wemsdorf,  Poetae  Lat.  niin, 
yoL  iv.  p.  577).  [C.  P.  M.] 

LA'BEO,  CLAU'DIUS,  a  Batavian,  was  pre- 
fect of  the  Batavian  ala,  which  went  over  from 
Lupercus  to  Civilis.  [Civilis.]  Civilis,  whose 
rival  he  was  in  their  native  town,  not  l)eing  willing 
to  incur  the  odium  of  putting  him  to  death,  and  yet 
fearing  that,  if  allowed  to  remain  with  his  army, 
he  might  excite  disaffection,  sent  him  as  a  prisoner 
among  the  FrisiL  He  afterwards  escaped,  and  offered 
his  services  to  Vocula,  who  gave  him  a  small  force, 
with  which  he  carried  on  an  irrcgubir  warfinre 
against  the  insurgents.  He  was  defeated  by  Civi- 
lis, who,  however,  tried  in  vain  to  crush  him. 
[Civilis.]  (Tac.  Ifbt.  iv.  18,  56,  66,  70.)  [P.S.] 

LA'BEO,  CORNE'LIUS,  a  writer  cited  by 
Macrobius.  He  wrote  books  d«  Fastis  (Saturn,  i. 
16),  and  <le  Oraeulo  Apoitinis  Clarii  (i.  18).  From 
the  former  work  are  probably  extracted  the  pas- 
sages cited  in  Saturn,  i.  12.  He  evidently  went 
deep  into  mythologicid  speculations.  That  he 
wrote  a  treatise  entitled  De  Diis  Penatibus  cannot 
fairly  be  usferred  from  Saturn,  iii.  4,  though  it  is 
dear  that  he  treated  of  the  Penates.  In  Saturn, 
iil  10,  Labeo,  without  the  name  Cornelius  {Labeo^ 
searuffesimo  ct  odaro  /t6ro),  is  coupled  with  Ateius 
Capito,  and  it  is  endent  from  the  context,  that 
here  the  siime  Labeo  is  meant  as  in  Saturn*  iii.  4. 
Hence,  there  appears  to  be  some  ground  for  sus- 
pecting that  Macrobius  intends  to  designate  the 
celebrated  jurist  Antistius  Labeo,  the  contemporary 
of  Capito,  and  has  given  to  him  by  mistake  the 
name  Cornelius.  This  suspicion  is  confirmed,  when 
we  find  that  Cornelius  Labeo  is  nowhere  mentioned 
but  in  Macrobius,  that  Labeo,  without  any  ad- 
ditional name,  is  cited  by  other  writers  as  having 
written  on  exactly  similar  subjects  ;  and  when  we 
know  that  Antistius  Labeo  the  jurist  wrote  upon 
pontifical  law,  was  given  to  mythological  research, 
and  was  learned  in  antiquity  {literas  aritiquwres  altio- 
resque  penetraverat^  Cell.  xiiL  10).  Servius  (ad 
Tlnj.  Acn.  iii.  168)  cites  a  work  of  Labeo  de 
Diis  Animalihus,  and  Fulgentius  (de  Pru>co  Ser- 
ntone^  §  4.  t.  v.  Manalcs)  gives  a  fragment  from 
the  work  of  Labeo  de  Disctjplinis  Hctntscis  Tapetis 
et  Dacchctidvt.  There  are  several  passages  relating 
to  ancient  Roman  mythology,  cited  from  Labeo  by 
St.  Aiigustin  (De  Civ.  Deiy  iL  1 1  (compare  viii 
13),  ii.  14,  iii.  25,  ix.  19,xxiL  28). 

Now  we  know  from  the  citations  of  Festns 
(».  rr.  Proctdiunt,  Spurcum^  Proar,  Si^ere/ana'), 
that  Antistius  LabiH),  the  jurist,  wrote  a  treatise, 
containing  at  least  15  books,  de  Jure  Pontificio^ 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  68th  book,  cited  by 
Macrobius  {Saturn,  iii.  10),  is  one  of  the  books  of 
this  treatise.  Pomponius  (Dig.  1.  tit.  2.  s.  2.  §  47) 
tolls  us  that  Antistius  Labeo  left  behind  him  400 
volumes.  The  work  De  OjffU-io  Augurum^  men- 
tioned by  Festns  (».  v.  Remisso\  probably  formed  a 
part  of  the  treatise  De  Jure  Pontijicio,  It  cannot 
be  doubted  that  the  Labeo  cited  by  Festus  («.  v. 
Pupuiana  SaerOj  Pmlia  Scuca),  by  Pliny  (//.  N, 
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X.  15),  and  by  Anlus  Oellins  (zv.  27)»  ftmat 
work  of  Laelios  Felix  ad  Q.  Mndom,  »  AntiitiH 
Labeo  the  jurist.  A  ntistius  Labeo  prolmlily  trcatad 
of  the  Penates  ai  Cornelius  Labeo  did,  ■«T^"*«ig  tt 
Macrobius,  for  we  learn  from  Festiu  (a. «.  Aaoiir) 
that  Antistius  Labeo  thought  that  the  watd  Pnalii 
might  be  used  in  the  singular  nnmber.  Otkr 
fragments,  similariy  relating  to  antiqiuriaii  aid 
pontifical  researches  (e.  g.  Featna,  $.  «.  SepiimoHlmt 
ProsimuriuMj  Seripittm  Lapidem^  StoespHoi  Sttb^en 
A  rietem ;  Plut  Qjsaai.  Rum,  c.  46),  where  AntbliM 
alone  or  Antistius  Labeo  is  eziuieMly  mentioiiedi 
confirm  our  opinion  at  to  the  mistake  <tf  Bfacrolm 
(who  is  not  accurate  in  namea),  and  aa  to  the  idcD- 
tity  of  the  jurist  with  the  writer  whom  be  cdb 
Comdius  L^beo.  (Heinec.  HisL  Jmr.  Ann.  ^  182 ; 
Bach.  HisL  Jur,  Rom,  iii.  1.  §  10  ;  BynkeidlOfcfc^ 
Praetermissa  ad  Pompommm^  §  47 ;  Dit)caen,ii!rHi^ 
duehe  aus  den  Seknften  der  AomMm  JMrfra,  % 
74—83.)  [J.  T.  aj 

LA'BEO,  DOMI'TIUS.  In  Dig.  28.  tit  1.  n 
27,  is  contained  an  epistle  of  DomitiuB  Labeo  to 
Juventiu9  Celsus,  with  the  rude  answer  of  tba 
ktter  [CBL8U8,  Vol  L  p.  662].  In  Dig.  41.  tit  S. 
s.  30.  §  1,  Pomponius  cites  Labeo  LibHs  JUto- 
fartm^  and  Cujas  supposes  that  for  I^beo  usold 
be  read  Javolenus,  as  the  Libri  £!pttiolarmm  of 
Antistius  Labeo  the  jurist  are  nowhere  elae  men- 
tioned ;  but  there  is  nothing  nnnsud  in  the  walk 
of  a  jurist  being  Smo^  Kty6fJispo¥, 

It  is  not  unlikely,  indoed,  that  the  lAri  E^ith' 
larum  cited  by  Pomponius  ia  identSeal  with  dN 
Libri  Rrsponsorum  of  Antutlof  Labeo,  of  which 
the  15th  book  is  dted  by  Ulpian«  in  CoILL^ 
Rom.  et  Mos.  xii.  7.  AVe  have  Labeo  rsseriBil  in 
Dig.  37.  tit.  1.  s.  3.  $  1.  and  in  Dig.  98.  tit  7.  a. 
12.  $  35,  we  find  the  expression  Neratims^lSb*  sv. 
episto/arum  respondit,  showing  that  spuioim  and 
responsa  may  be  used  synonymously.  Aa  the  wo- 
posed  alteration  of  Cujas  is  unneceaHiy,  ao  then 
is  no  need  for  the  conjecture  of  Bertnndns  (Ih 
Jurisp.  i.  10.  §  9),  that  the  Labeo  mentioned  in 
Dig.  41.  tit  3.  s.  30.  ^  1.  is  Domitim  Lnbeo.  In 
Dig.  28.  tit.  I.  s.  27,  Domitius  Labeo  io  the  qnet- 
tioner,  and  it  is  the  jurist  who  is  qneatimed  fion 
whom  we  should  expect  the  pnbl&atum  o/fSjpit' 
toiae.  There  is  nothing  even  to  prove  that  Domitivs 
Labeo  was  a  jurist,  ihongh  he  is  classed  aa  anch  by 
Cotta,  Rivallius,  Eberlinus  and  others.  It  is  trae 
that  one  jurist  sometimes  consulted  another,  aa 
Atilicinus  consulted  Proculns  (Dig.  23.  tit  4.  n  17)i 
but  epistolae  were  more  frequently  addressed  ta 
jurists  by  non-professional  persona.  B.  Ratiiiai 
( Vitae  IctoruM^  c.  60)  seems  to  think  that  in  Dig: 
35.  tit.  1.  s.  39.  §  40,  the  extract  is  taken  fitn  one 
Labeo,  and  contains  a  citation  of  another  LabeOi 
and  that  Domitius  Labeo  citea  the  earKer  Jorist, 
Antistius  Labeo  ;  but  in  the  extract  refened  tn, 
it  is  Javolenus  who  cites  Antistius  Labeoi.  (OwL 
Grot,  de  ViL  let.  ii.  4.  g  8  ;  Mfnitte,  ^bsom.  Jwr, 
c.  20  ;  Alphcn,  de  Javokno,  c.  4.  §  2.) 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  the  jgnownee 
of  law  manifested  by  DomiUus  Labeo  inms ede- 
brated  letter,  is  rather  an  aignment  that  he  wm 
not  a  jurist,  and  Celsns  has  bwn  thought  nnpoKtOi 
but  not  hasty,  in  charging  him  with  felly,  fiat 
F.  Kiimmcrer  (Deiirage  tur  Geaduebis  mmd  TkmHt 
des  Riimiscben  Reckts,  pp.  208 — ^226)  haa  shown 
that  this  question  may  have  a  deeper  meaningthan 
is  commonly  supposed.  We  find  fkenUlpian 
(Dig.  28.  tit  1.  n  21. 1  2),  that  in  wiDs  whM 
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then  oaglit  to  be  teda  nigaiii  one  vio  mi  >cd- 
dsntall;  pmeDt  ailrriia  rei  ciHua  could  net  be  ■ 
witncM.  UlpiRn  qiultfie*  the  mle,  by  iBfuig  thit 
ai  perHO,  though  aeked  to  come  for  another  purpose, 
might  be  ■  witneu,  if  ipediillj  informed  befbra  the 
BtteiUtioa  that  he  wu  wanted  a*  tuch.  The 
qontion  of  Domitiu*  Labeo  nut;  moat  to  aak 
whether  ■  penoD,  inriled  to  write  the  will,Biid  not 
(^ecially  to  aHmim  it.  ww  a  good  witneu,  it  he 
■igned  without  furtbct  iatiinatioD  that  hii  teitioMny 
ni  leqniied.  [J.  T.  O.] 

LA'BEO,  Q.  FA'BIUS,  wai  quaealor  nrbaniu 
in  B.  c  19IS.  The  Bugun  and  priuti  had  Ibr  »me 
jtnt  rensttd  the  payment  of  the  trihutum;  but, 


he  wai  electeil  praetor,  and  wu  appointed  by  lot 

portunity  of  diatinguiihing  himieif,  be  niled  froitl 
Epheeui  to  Crete,  where  it  wag  reported  thai  a 
laige  number  of  Roman  citinne  were  in  a  ilate  of 
alaiery.  None  but  the  Gartynii  heeded  bii  demand 
that  they  ihauld  be  lurreodereil ;  but  from  them  i 
be  obtained  aconiidembie  nuniber  (4000  according 
to  Vttlerina  Antiu),  which  afforded  him  a  pretext 
for  demanding  a  triumph.  He  then  lent  three 
■hipa  to  Macedonia,  to  demand  the  withdrawment 
of  the  garrinni  of  Autiocliui  Cnm  Aenui  and 
MaroniB.  The  treaty  with  Antiochua  had  juat 
been  concluded  by  Cn.  Manlius,  and  in  aceordaooe 
with  the  terma  of  it  Labeo  woa  detpatcbed  to 
i'ataia,  to  deatroy  the  ahip*  of  the  king  which 
were  there.  He  aflcrwardi  got  poiKuioD  of  Jd- 
fniuua,  and  then  conducted  the  fleet  back  to  Italy. 
1*be  triumph  which  he  denianded  waa  accorded  to 
bim,  nolwithitanding  the  oppotition  of  the  tribnnea. 
(Liv.  «ivii.  47,  60.  60,  «iriii.  39,  47).  In  B,  c 
IU5  he  became  b  candidate  for  the  coniulahip  ;  bat 
App.  CluudiuB  lucceeded  in  (ntting  hia  brother 
Publiua  dwted  in  hia  atead.  Thia  wai  the  lacand 
lepulae  of  the  kind  which  he  had  received.  (Lii. 
xiiix.  32).  In  the  following  rear  he  waa  appointed 
one  of  the  triumiin  for  planting  coloniea  at  Potentia 
and  Piaaunim.  (,IJ.  44).  In  b.  c.  163  he  waa 
elected  conaul  with  M.  Claudini  Malnllui.     Li- 

furia  waa  aiaigned  to  the  connili  at  their  pniinca. 
1<H5.)  He  waa  created  ponlifex  in  B.C.1 80.  (xL 
42.)  Cicero  (U>  Qif:  i.  10)  ha*  a  atoi?  of  a  trick 
by  which  cither  Labro,  or  somebody  elae,  haring 
been  appointed  arbilmtor  belwevn  the  towna  otNoU 
>ndNeapuJii,re^iPcling>Doiediapatedland,obtained 
a  tract  of  territory  fur  the  Konians.  [C.  P.  M.] 
L-VBEO,  POMPO'NIUS,goiemor  oElhe  pro- 
Tiiice  of  Mneaia  for  eight  yeai¥,  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberiua.  The  emperor,  in  a  letter  to  the  aenal*, 
d-mounced  liim  a>  guilty  of  maladminialration  and 
other  oHi-ncra.  Labeo  by  a  voluntary  death  anli- 
cijuited  the  threatened  eiecutioru  (A.D.S4.)  Mia 
wife  Pniara  imitated  bii  example.  (Tac  Ana.  it. 
(7,  Ti.  -21)  j  Diioi  Caaa.  liiii.  24).       [C  P.  H.j 

LA'BEO,  TITI'UIUS,  a  Roman  painter,  cele- 
brated for  amall  panel  picturea.  Ha  waa  of  prae- 
torian rank,  and  waa  at  one  time  proconanl  of 
Gallia  Nsrbnn<:naiB,  in  which  olGcs  he  nude  bim- 
aelf  coniempiible.  He  died  at  a  great  age.  ahortly 
before  the  time  when  Pliny  the  Elder  wrote.  (Plin. 
//.  .V.  my.  4.  a.  7.)  The  common  reading  ' 
^Uim  Liibeo.  Jan  {Sduliia.  1033,  p.  723)  an 
gi-ati-d  m-liui,  which  i<  aitnpied  by  Sillig,  in  b 
•Jitiuu  <if  riiiiy.     The  MtiS.  ore  corrupt.    [P.  S.J 
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LABrRTUS  DE'CIMUS,  k  Rums  eqaM, ud 
a  diatinguiahed  writer  of  mimaa.  He  waa  bom 
about  B.  c  107,  and  died  in  Janiuty  48  (Hienm. 
n  Eamb.  dm.  Olymp.  1S4.  3),  at  Putwili,  in 
Campania  At  Caeiar^  triumphal  games  in  Oo- 
tober,  B.  c.  4£,  P.  Synu,  a  pioleiBODal  minma, 
aaems  to  haTe  chaltenged  all  hia  ctaft  to  a  trial  of 
wit  in  sitemporaneona  bm>i  and  CaeMf,  la  whom 
Idberiua  may  have  been  known  thnogfa  his  friend 
Cn.  Matins,  himself  a  mimiambic  poet,  ofleivd  him 
SOO.OOO  seateRM  to  appear  on  tha  (ti^  I^bariaa 
was  uxly  years  old,  aud  the  pnifaasaDn  of  a  minraa 
was  inbrnima,  hut  ttie  wiah  of  the  dictator  w>i 
oqoiTalent  to  a  command,  and  he  relnetantly  oddi- 
plied.  Whether,  by  this  somewhat  wanton  axer- 
dae  of  power,  the  ojually  iodnlgaDt  Cmmf  lataiit 
to  diagrace  lAberini  penomlly,  er  tba  awunrim 
order  generally,  or  merely  to  preenn  liir  Um  ifto- 
tatora  of  the  games  an  nnoMid  ipoctado,  ii  «MSe- 
tain.  Laberiua,  hownar,  had  nroga  h  Ui 
power,  and  took  it.  His  pnlogM  awikowd  cub- 
puaion,  and  perfaapa  indignatkn :  «iid  dmins  tka 
perfonnance  be  adnnt^  ar^lad  UmM^  hb 
Tarious  cbaraclers  to  pi»nt  Ua  wit  tt  hi*  ninniiisnr 
In  the  penoa  of  a  beaten  Syrian  ilan  he  eiei 
oat,— 

Marry  !  Qoiritea,  bat  we  low  ODi  frsadooi. 


Needs  moat  ha  fear,  who  makea  all  da*  wliml 


He  ntnrnad  to  him,  bowerer,  hia  aqneatrian  rinf, 
and  permitted  him  to  lesnme  hia  seat  tmaog  tM 
■qnitea.  Aa  Ijiberina  waa  pasaing  by  the  aanaW 
riao  bencbea  to  tba  equestrian,  Ciearo  tailed  to  hn, 
"  Wen  wa  not  ao  crowded  bete,  Uieriaa,  I  would 
make  moaa  1«  yon," — a  doibia  allnnon  l»  the 
dqrada^n  of  the  histrionic  cque*  and  to  the  imm- 
bar  of  low-bom  and  fbraiga  senitof*  crasted  b]r 
CaeBT.  Bat  laberiua  panisd  the  hit  by  leplying, 
"  I  marrel,  Cicafo,  fan  ahsnld  be  Ovwded,  who 
uanally  sit  on  two  sloola," — Cken  '   ' 


Sjnis  Bud  to  him. 
Whom  upon  the  stage  jra  strore 
beiuhes  now  applaniL 

In  the  next  mime,  Laberins,  aUndii 

Synu'  Ttctory,  and  Is  Cacear^  atM 

in  gram  tans, — 
Nona  the  Ant  plaea  lor  arar  ean  latila — 
Bat,  OTcr  aa  the  tiqnMat  nxnid  joa  gain, 
Paiofnl  yont  atatiiia  iben  Mil  swift  jmv  ML 
I  fell  —  the  Bait  wha  wina  wilb  eqaal  nlii 
The  alipperr  hai^t,  fan*  ta>  — pida  Bl^Mi 

(Haoob.  At  iL  9,  7,  Tit  S  I  Cic;M(  Aak  All. 
lii.  18  ;  Hot.  At  L  10,  B  ;  SoM.  dm.  »  |  Bm. 
iUIra,iL  lUCDitmr.  iii.  IB  |  aamf.  Stria^ifa 
Mim.  BomoM.  OStling.  1788  i  Fabtia.  ML  .U, 
L  18,  «  3.) 

Iftheprob., 
,  of  hia  wtufca  (J 


le  prolagna  of  laberina,  tba  laogMt  ftifmtnt 
roifcs  (Macnb.  AW.  iL  7).  ■>!  b*  wn  aa 
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a  specimen  of  his  style,  he  would  rank  above  Te- 
rence, and  second  only  to  Plantus,  in  dramatic 
vigour,  and  Horace^s  depreciation  of  him  (SaL  i 
10,  6)  might  stand  beside  Pope^s  sneer  at  Chaucer, 
and  *^  such  writing  as  is  never  read.^*  But  there 
is  reasoa  to  infer  that  the  diction  of  Laberius 
abounded  in  unauthorised  words  (OelLxvi.  7)  and 
in  antitheses  and  verbal  jokes  (Sen.  ContrAS), 
allowable  in  a  farce-writer,  but  beneath  the  dig- 
nity of  comedy.  He  was,  however,  evidently  an 
original  thinker^  and  made  great  impression  on  his 
contemporaries.  (Niebuhr,  Ledurei  on  Bom*  Hitt* 
vol.  ii.  p.  169.)  The  fragments  of  Laberius  are 
collected  by  Bothe,  PoeL  Seen.  Latin,  voL  v.  pp. 
202 — 218.  A  revised  text  of  the  prologue  has 
been  published,  with  a  new  fragment  by  Schneide- 
win,  in  the  Bheinisd^  Muteum  for  1848,  p. 
632,  &c.  A  writer  of  verses,  named  Laberius,  is 
menUoned  by  Martial  (Ep.  vi.  U.)       [W.  B.  D.] 

Q.  LABE'RIUS  DURUS,  a  tribune  of  the 
soldiers  in  Caesar^s  army,  fell  in  battle  in  the 
second  invasion  of  Britain,  b.  c.  54.  He  is  by 
mistake  called  Labienua  by  Orosius.  (Caes.  B.  G, 
y.  15  ;  Oros.  vi.  9.) 

LABE'RIUS  MA'XIMUS  was  procurator  of 
Judaea  in  a.  d.  73,  74,  the  third  and  fourth  years 
of  Vespasian^s  reign.  After  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  the  emperor  sent  Laberius  orders  to 
offer  for  sale  all  the  lands  in  Judaea.  (Joseph.  BcU, 
Jud,  vii.  6,  §  6.)  A  Laberius  Maximus,  whether 
the  same  is  uncertain,  was  banished  by  Trajan  on 
suspicion  of  aspiring  to  the  purple  (Spartian.  liar 
drian,  5)  ;  and  a  person  of  the  same  name  is  men- 
tioned by  Martial  {Ep.  vL  14)  and  by  Pliny  (Ep, 
X.  16).  tW.B.D.] 

LABIE'NUS,  the  name  of  a  Roman  family, 
which  docs  not  occur  in  history  till  the  last  cen- 
tury of  the  republic.  Most  modem  writers  say 
that  liabieuus  was  a  cognomen  of  the  Atia  gens, 
but  there  is  no  authority  for  this  in  any  ancient 
author.  The  name  was  first  assigned  to  this  gens 
by  P.  Manutius,  but  apparently  on  conjecture  ; 
and  although Spanhcim  (DePraeH.  et  Utu  Numitm, 
vol.  iL  pp.  11,  12)  pointed  out  that  there  was  no 
authority  for  this,  the  error  has  been  continued 
down  to  the  present  day,  as,  for  instance,  in 
Orclli^s  Onomcuiuxm  Tullianum, 

1.  Q.  Labiknus,  the  uncle  of  T.  Labienua 
[No.  2],  joined  Satuminus  when  he  seized  the 
capitol  in  B.C.  100,  and  perished  along  with  the 
other  conspirators  on  that  occasion.  It  was  under 
the  pretence  of  avenging  his  death  that  his  nephew 
accused  Rabirius  of  the  crime  of  perduellio.  (Cic 
pro  Rubir,  5,  7.) 

2.  T.  Labibnus  was  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  b.  c. 
()3,  the  year  of  Cicero*s  consulship  ;  and,  under 
pretence  of  avenging  his  uncle^s  death,  as  is  men- 
tioned above,  he  accused  Rabirius  of  perduellio.  The 
real  reason,  however,  of  his  undertaking  this  ac- 
cusation was  to  please  Julius  Caesar,  whose  motives 
for  bringing  the  aged  Rabirius  to  trial  have  been 
nuMitioned  elsewhere.  [Caxsar,  p.  541.]  Ra- 
birius was  defended  by  Cicero,  who  was  then  ex- 
erting himself  to  please  the  senatorial  party,  and 
who  consequently  speaks  of  the  tribune  with  great 
contempt,  and  heaps  upon  him  no  measured  terms 
of  abuse.  Being  entirely  devoted  to  (^sar^s  in- 
terefits,  Labienus  introduced  and  carried  a  ple- 
biscitum,  repealing  the  enactment  of  SuILi,  which 
gave  the  college  of  pontiffs  the  power  of  electing 
iiB  members  by  co-optation,  and  restoring  to  the 
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people  the  risht  of  electing  tfaem.  It  wm  in 
sequence  of  wis  new  law  that  Cumx  obCsbied  thi 
dignity  of  pontifez  maximus  thia  year.  (Dioa 
Cass.  xxxviL  26,  27, 87 ;  Soet.  Oiaa.  12,  18 ;  Ck: 
pro  Babir,  passim.)  It  was  likewise  no  d<NibC  at 
Caesar*s  suggestion,  who  was  anzioos  tomtHj 
Pompey,  tlut  Labienus  and  his  eoUeagne  T,  Am* 
pius  Balbus  proposed  those  hononrs  to  PMracy, 
which  have  been  detailed  elsewhere.  [VoL  I.  f, 
455,  a.]     (Comp.  VelL  Pat.  ii  40.) 

All  these  services  did  not  go  nnrewnded. 
When  Caesar,  after  his  consulship,  went  into  Ui 
province  of  Transalpine  Gaol  in  B.  c.  58,  lit  tsak 
Labienus  with  him  as  his  Usgatosi  and  tnnted  bin 
with  distinguished  fitvoor.  We  find  that  fabienw 
had  the  tide  of  pro  pradore  (Caea.  A.  O.  L  91)b 
which  title  had  doubtless  been  oonfisrred  apoo  \am 
by  Oiesar^s  influence,  that  he  might  in  tlw 
of  the  proconsul  take  his  plaee,  and  disdmiie 
dntieSb  Labienus  continued  with  CasMr  aiiiv| 
a  great  part  of  his  campaigns  in  Gaid,  and  ahowM 


himself  an  able  and  active  oflieer.  He  wis  iritk 
Caesar  throughout  the  whole  of  his  first  campaign 
(b.  c.  58).  According  to  Appian  {CdL  S,  15)  and 
Plutarch  (Caf.  18),  it  was  Labienas  who  cat  to 
pieces  the  Tigurini ;  but  Caesar  aacribeo  tlM  merit 
of  this  to  himself  (B.  O,  L  12);  and  as  Im  nem 
manifests  a  disposition  to  ^iproprate  to  himsrif 
the  exploits  of  his  officers,  lus  authority  ought  ts 
be  preferred  to  that  of  the  former  writem  He 
speaks,  moreover,  of  the  senrioes  of  I^dHenns  in 
this  campaign  ;  and  after  the  eonqneit  of  the 
Helvetii  and  the  Oeimans  we  find  him  knviqg 
Labienus  in  command  of  the  troopo  in  thdr 
winter-quarters,  while  he  himself  went  into  Cis» 
alpine  Gaul  to  discharge  his  civil  duties  in  thb 
province.     (Caes.  B.  (?.  L  10, 22,  54.) 

As  we  have  no  further  mention  of  Lalricnns  in 
Gaul  for  the  next  three  years,  it  is  probaUe  that 
he  quitted  the  army  when  Caesar  letomed  to  il* 
after  the  winter  of  &  c.  58.  His  absence  was  sop- 
plied  by  P.  Crassus,  the  son  of  the  triumvir ;  bat 
when  the  ktter  left  Gaul,  in  B.  c.  54,  in  order  to 
join  bis  father  in  the  faUl  expeditaon  against  tbs 
Parthians,  Caesar  may  perhaps  have  sent  fiv  La- 
bienus, or  the  prospect  of  honour  and  rewards  m^ 
have  again  attracted  him  to  the  camp  of  bis  patrsn. 
However  this  may  be,  we  find  Labienaa  ^gun  in 
(jfaul  in  b.  a  54,  in  the  winter  of  whidi  year  be 
was  stationed  with  a  legion  amcHiff  the  Rioni,  m 
the  confines  of  the  Treviii  Here  lie  defiBOted  tbs 
latter  people,  who  had  come  under  the  '^'— — fiH  ef 
Induciomarus,  to  attack  his  camp,  and  their  htitf 
fell  in  the  battle.  Still  Uter  in  the  winter  La- 
bienus gained  another  great  battle  over  the  Treviri, 
and  reduced  the  people  to  submission.  (Caes. 
B.  G.  V.  24,  53—58,  vi.  7,  8  ;  Dion  CaasL  xL  11, 
31.) 

In  the  great  campaign  against  Verdngetorix  in 
B.  c.  52,  which  was  the  most  arduous  bat  at  te 
same  time  the  most  brilliant  of  all  Caesar's  CBtt- 
paigns  in  Gaul,  Labienus  played  a  dbtinguisM 
part.  lie  was  sent  by  Caesar  with  fear  kgiooa 
against  the  Senones  and  Parisii,  and  took  np  Ua 
head-quarters  at  Agendicnm.  Pnnn  Uib  plaee  he 
marched  against  Lutetia,  which  was  bonit  at  Ua 
approach  ;  and  in  his  subsequent  retreat  to  Ag«^ 
dicum,  which  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  rsvoll 
of  the  Aedui  and  the  rising  of  the  Bellovaci,  Ui 
conduct  is  greatly  praised  by  Caesar.  He  saW 
scquently  reached    Agendioum   in   nfietj* 


the  Trariri,  wht 
before,  ud  wh 
difficolt;.    So 


LABIENU& 
gwning  B  compleM  lictorj  oTcr  CamulogcncA.  nho 
cmnmuMled  (he  taaoj.  Daring  tbt  iHdUi  oC  Ibii 
Tear  h<  wu  left  in  csmmuid  d'  the  innps  while 
CaeHT  npuied,  accetHog  to  hii  nibal  autimi,  u 
Cuotpine  Qmul ;  vid  findiog  that  ConunJiiL  the 
Al«l»ti«n,  wu  endMTooiiDg  lo  eicice  t  new  n- 
■olt  in  Oul,  ha  nude  Mi  hteftcMiil  auanpi  (o 

fbllowiDg  yeus,  which  preceded  the  breaking  oul 
ol  the  citil  wBi,  Lehieniu  continneil  to  hold  the 
chief  ounmuid  in  the  umj,  next  to  tvKV  him- 
■elC  In  B.  c  fit  Caamx  teat  hibi  iuto  GiQii 
Togntn,  or  Ciailpine  Oti,  to  defend  the  Ksman 
cotoma,  leel  the  barisiiani  ihonLd  ouiie  uij 
mdden  Attack  Dpon  them  ;  nnd  on  bii  return  into 
Imu,  he  wu  epin  dc^Qtched  .-^lut 
hree  jenn 
Daue<t  without  any 
did  Caeui  pUce  in 
he  retnmed  into  Tnuiulpine 
OmI  in  b.  c  so,  he  left  I^bieniu  in  comnund  of 
Ciulpine  Qaul,  that  the  latter  might  in  hii  abeenee 
Mill  further  win  over  the  Roman  eiiiteni  in  hi* 
proTince  to  tnpport  Caeear  in  hi>  atuoipit  to  gain 
the  conauUhip  for  the  fear  following.  <  Caei.  II.  G. 
TiL  67—62,  TiiL  33,  24,  26,  4i,  S'2  ,  Uioo  Caaa. 
xJ.  Sa,  43.) 

But  CaeBr*!  confidence  vu  miiplaced.  The 
gnat  BucnH  which  Labienui  had  ^inud  under 
Caeiar,  and  which  wu  lather  im-  to  CueHr'i 
geniui  than  to  hit  awn  abilitiei,  had  jinBtlj  elated 
bia  little  mind,  and  made  him  ftac\  hioiulf  the 
equal  of  hii  greet  genera],  whom  he  h'u  no  longer 
diipoaed  to  obey  u  heretofore.  (Conip.  Dion  Cum. 
xti.  i.)  Such  conduct  uaturaily  caimil  Coetor  to 
treat  him  with  cvolneu  ;  and  the  Fompciiui  parly 
eagerly  BTsiled  thenuelrea  of  thii  oppoiluuily  to 
gain  him  Dier  to  their  aide.     Thei-  entered  inlo 

in  Ciulpine  Oaiil,  and  their  efforU  Here  tucceiiFul, 
notoriLhitanding  the  large  fortune  wf^ich  had  been 
beatowed  npon  him  by  CaeaHT  (comp-  Cic  ijd  AIL 
Tti.  7).  and  the  otiier  numerDug  mnrke  of  ihvDur 
which  he  bad  received  at  hii  hinda.  Accoidingly, 
on  the  breaking  out  of  the  ciiil  war  In  a  c  19, 
IdtHcnui  took  an  early  opportunity  lo  duett  hi> 
old  friend  and  captain.  The  ne»a  uf  hia  defi'ctioa 
wu  receired  at  Rome  with  Irenspott  ;  and  Cicero 
■peaka  of  it  again  and  again  in  lerma  'i!  the  grrnlebt 

wtitra  to  Atticua  ;  "  that  great  man  l^llienu^"  he 


iremendou 


I  of  a. 


vutma  fJaga)  w 
deterticn  of  hit . 
mai   deatined    to 


I  orders  of  another  thnn 
laelf.     In  i 


n  for 


we  find  Cicero  ipeaking  of  him  in  rorj  kIU: 
language,  and  eipreiiing  a  deilrt  Ibr  the  aniva 
Afmniiii  and  Petreiaa,  ai  little  ma  to  be  I'ipec 
Inin  Lubienua.  (/»  Labitito  panut  al  Jij/nilu 
Cic.  <tJ  4tL  viiL  2.  I  3 ;  camp.  Lie  ad  AIL 


LABiENDSb  car 

I.  13,  13,  ».  h.  I&,   16,  mi  F-m.  jd>.  lt.x*L 

In  the  (oUowing  year  (a.  c.  48)  LabieniD  took 

B  aedie  |iart  u  me  of  Pompcy^  Irgatet  in  the 

ampaign  in  Green.  Hen  he  ditliaguiahed  hiuadf, 

ike  many  o^ien  of  Pompey't  efflcrra,  by  Kia  cruelty 

jid  Dterweening  confidence  :    Ihcogh  wt  Dughl 

prrhapi  lo  make  lome  deduction  from    the   m^ 

able   ternu  in   which  he    it   ipuken  of  by 

r.     Appiao.  boivrrer.  nlaie*  {B.C.  a.  631, 

t  wai  thnngh  the  adrice  of  Labienui  that 

Pompey  did  not  follow  up  the  lucceat  which  h( 

had  gained  it  DjrHinchium,  by  furcing  OuMt'ti 

p,  nhich  be  might  eaailj'  hate  done,  and  thu* 

)  brought  the  war  to  a  clute.     And  the  act  of 

Ity  committed  by   Ubieoui  after  thii  batHa 

of  en  public  a  nature,  that  Caeaar  would  not 

1  Tealnted  in  record  it  unlen  it  had  been  ae- 

lually  comniilted.     He  it  related  to  hare  obtwned 

from  Ponipey  all  Caeaar'a  eoldim  who  had  been 

priaonert  in  the  battle,  to  hate  pimded  tliim 

before  the   Pompeian    aimj,  and,   aJUr  taunting 

u  hie  "  fcllow-eoldiera,"  and  upbraiding  them 

by  uking  "  whether  Teteiau  toldien  were  accua- 

'  to  fly,"  to  have  put  them  to  death  in  the 

pretence  of  the  ateembled  trooj*.     In  the  eoundl 

af  war  held  before  the  Ihlal  battle  of  Phamalla.  b« 

eipreaaed  the  utmatl  conieiopt  ht  Caenr'a  army, 

and  thua  canu^buted    hit  (bare  to  increaie  that 

flilte  confidence,  which  waa  one  of  the  luain  eautea 

of  the  diuilrout  iuue  af  the  Utile,     ( I'w*.  B.  C. 

iiLIS,l9,  71,  »7.) 

Alter  tiie  defeat  at  Phamlia  Labienna  fled  to 
Djrrbncbium,  whete  be  fouinl  Ciccn,  and  infunni"] 
him  of  the  newa  (Cic  dt  Dir.  l  S-1).  bat  at  tha 
tame  time,  lo  give  tome  courage  to  hit  party,  pr^ 
tended  that  Cseear  bad  receiiod  a  eeieic  wound  in 
the  sngageinenL  (Frontin.  SinL  ii.  7.  i  IS.) 
From  Dyrrbachium  Lnbionua  repaired  wjth  Afnniiu 
to  Coreyrn,  in  order  to  jotu  Cats  ;  and  (na  tbenae 
he  proceeded  to  Cyrene  (Plat.  (U.  Jlfia.  M), 
which  nfuaed  to  receive  him,  and  finally  he  joined 
the  iwttered  remnunla  of  the  Ponipeian  ftlij  in 
Africa.  Here  Scipio  and  Cato,  two  of  the  mail 
celebrated  buiden  of  t)ie  Pompeiana,  collected  a 
eoniideialile  army.  Labienna  had  at  fint  the 
command  of  an  army  near  Ruaplna,  whero  ha 
fotighl  Bgainit  Caoar,  in  B.  c.  4(i,  at  fint  with  anma 
tuneiH,  but  wu  at  length  irpulaed.  Soon  oflac 
thia  battle  Labicnut  united  hit  forcet  with  thoae  of 
Scipio,  under  wham  he  aerred  u  legate  during  llx 
real  of  the  campaign.  (Dion  Cau.  aliL  lU.  ilIlL 
2  ;  Appino,  It.  C.  iL  BG  ;  Hirt,  B.  Afr.  13—19, 
&c) 

When  the  battle  of  Thapaoa  placed  the  wbola  of 
Africa  in  Caeur^i  power,  Ijihienua  ded  into  Spain 

continue  the  war  thetr  in  conjunction  with  I'n. 
Ponipey.  At  the  battle  of  Munda.  which  wu 
fought  in  th«  following  year,  «.  c.  43,  l^ltnnn 
wu  deatined  onoe  mots  to  oppoae  lii*  old  cbid- 
nuuider,  and  by  ■  atrange  faulity  to  give  iha 
death-blow  lo  the  Tary  ptrly  that  had  welcomed 
hini  with  to  much  jey.  The  bailie  vti*  undecided, 
and  would  probably  hare  reioiunpd  w.  had  not 
Labienuj  quilled  hia  nnka.  to  pre' 
king  of  Mauritania,  from  capturing  ti 
camp.  The  Pompeian  tniupB,  thinking  thai  Xnr 
blenua  had  taken  to  <1l|[bt,  Intt  their  munge, 
waieml.  and  tl«].  Labienua  brniaelf  fell  in  tilt 
bottle,  aud  hii  head  wu  b(aiv|hl  la  Caeur.    TIm 
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general  character  of  I^bienus  has  been  lufRciently 
shown  by  the  above  sketch :  he  seems  to  have 
been  a  vain,  haughty,  headstrong  man  ;  nothing 
is  recorded  of  him  which  exhibits  him  in  a  &vour- 
able  light ;  and  with  the  exception  of  his  military 
abilities,  which  were  not,  however,  of  the  highest 
order,   he  possessed  nothing  to  distinguish  him 
from  the  general  mass  of  the  Roman  nobles  of  his 
time.      (Dion  Cass,  xliii.  30,  38 ;  Flor.  iv.   2 ; 
Appian,  B.  C,  \l  105  ;  Auctor,  B*  HUp,  18,  31.) 
3.   Q.  Labibnua,  the  son  of  the  preceding, 
joined  the  party  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  after  the 
murder  of  Caesar  (b.  c.  44),  and  was  sent  by  them 
into  Parthia  to  seek  aid  from  Orodes,  the  Parthian 
king.    [Arsacbs  XIV.]     Here  he  remained  for  a 
considerable  time,  and  before  he  could  obtain  any 
definite  answer  from  Orodes,  the  news  came  of  the 
battle  of  Phiiippi  (b.  c.  42).      Seeing  that  the 
triumvirs  were  resolved  to  spare  none  of  their  op- 
ponents, Ijabicnus  made  up  his  mind  to  continue 
in  Parthia  ;  but  circumstances  soon  occurred  which 
enabled  him  to  take  rcvcn^'e  upon  the  victorious 
party.     The  attention  of  Octaviun  was  fully  en- 
gii^rod  by  the  uffuirs  of  Italy  and  the  war  against 
Sox.  Ponipcy  ;  and  Antony,  to  whom  the  govern- 
ment of  the  East  had    devolved,   had  retired  to 
Evrypt,  captivated  by  the  charms  of  Cleopatra,  and 
careless  about  every  thing  else.      Labienus  per- 
suaded Orodes  to  embrace  this  favourable  oppor- 
tunity for  the  invasion  of  the  Roman  provinces 
in  Asia ;  and  accordingly  the  Parthian  king  en- 
trusted to  liim  and  Pacorus  a  large  army  for  the 
purpose.      They  crossed  the  Euphrates,   and  in- 
vaded Syria,  in  b.  c.  40.      At  first  they  were 
repulsed  from  the  walls  of  Aparaeia;  but  as  al- 
most all  the  fortified  places  were  garrisoned  by  the 
old  soldiers  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  who  had  joined 
the  army  of  the  triumvirs  after  the  victory  of  the 
Litter,  Labienus  and  Pacorus  met  with  little  resist- 
ance.    Most  of  these  troops  joined  their  banners  ; 
but   their  commander,  Decidius  Saxa,  continued 
firm  in  his  allegiance  to  Antony.     He  was,  how- 
ever, easily  overcome  in  battle  ;  and  as  the  fruit  of 
this  victory,  Labienus  and  the  Parthians  obtained 
possession  of  the  two  great  towns  of  Antioch  and 
Apameia,      While   Pacorus    remained    with   the 
Parthians  in  Syria,  to  complete  the  subjugation  of 
the  country,  advancing  for  that  object  as  far  south 
a.H  Palestine,  Labienus,  with  the  Roman  troops  ho 
had  collected,  entered  Asia  Minor  in  pursuit  of 
Saxa,  whom  he  overtook  and  slew  in  Cilicia,  and 
then  proceeded  along  the  south  of  Asia  Minor, 
receiving  the  submission  of  almost  all  the  cities  in 
his  way.     The  only  resistance  he  experienced  was 
from  Alabanda,  Myksa,  and  Stratoniceia ;  the  two 
former  of  which  he  took  by  force  [compare  Hy- 
breas],  while  the  latter  successfully  resisted  all  his 
efforts.     Hereupon  he  assumed  the  name  of  Par- 
thian iraperator,  a  title  which  we  also  find  upon 
his  coins,  as  is  mentioned  below.    In  adopting  this 
title,  Dion  Ciissius  remarks  (xlviii.  26*),  Labienus 
departed  from  the  custom  of  all  Roman  command- 
ers, who  were  wont  to  take  such  titles  from  the 
names  of  the  people   whom   they   conquered,  of 
wliich  we  have  examples  in  Scipio  ACricanus,  Ser- 
vilins  Isauricus,  Fabius  Allobrogicus,  and  the  like, 
while  Labienus,  on  the  contrary,  assumed  his  from 
the  victorious  nation.     It  was  in  reference  to  this 
that  Hybrcas,  when  he  was  defending  Mylasus, 
lent  Labienus  the  taunting  message  that  he  would 
oall  himself  the  Coriou  impcrator. 


LABlENUa 

These  raoceiaet  at  lengtli  roued  Aotony  §nm 
his  inactivity.  He  tent  an  army  into  AMa  lliatf 
in  B.  c.  39,  commanded  by  P.  VeDtidhUi  tha  bmI 
able  of  his  legates,  who  raddenly  aune  upoq  Ij^ 
bicnus  before  the  latter  had  reoeiTed  any  intelli- 
gence of  his  approach.  Not  having  anj  of  Ui 
Parthian  allies  with  him,  ho  dared  not  meet  V«h 
tidius  in  the  field,  and,  aoeordingly,  fled  with  the 
utmost  haste  towards  Syria,  to  effect  a  jandin 
with  Pacorus.  This,  howoTer,  was  pnrented  W 
the  rapid  pursuit  of  Ventidiasi»  who  came  vp  win 
him  by  Mount  Taurus,  and  sto|^>ed  Him  fram  ^ 
vancing  further.  Here  both  partiei  remained  far 
some  days,  Ventidius  waiting  for  hie  beavy-amMd 
troops,  and  Labienoi  the  airival  of  the  Parthina 
The  Utter  marched  to  his  aisittance,  bat  wen 
defeated  by  Ventidius  before  they  joined  Lalnenm^ 
whom  they  then  deserted,  and  fled  into  Cilida  la 
these  circumstances  Labienus,  not  daring  to  eogqe 
with  Ventidius,  abandoned  his  men,  and  fled  ia 
disguise  into  Cilicia.  Here  he  remained  ^«*»*t^H 
for  some  time,  but  was  at  length  appiehended  by 
Demetrius,  a  fruedman  of  Octavian,  and  pat  to 
death.  It  would  appear,  from  a  etatement  of 
Strabo  (xiv.  p.  600),  that  this  LaUenne  pnsicssril 
the  same  arrogance  and  Tehemenee  of  temper 
which  distinguished  his  father.  (Dion  Case.  zln& 
24—26,  39,  40  ;  Liv.  isjwi.  cxxvii  ;  Floe.  iv.  9 ; 
Veil.  Pat.  il  78  ;  Plut.  Ant  30,  S3 ;  Appinw 
B.  C.  V.  65,  133 ;  Justin,  xlii.  4.)  The  coin  an- 
nexed has  on  the  obverse  the  head  of  labionns. 
with  the  legend  Q.  labibnvs  p^RTHtcvB  imp.,  and 
on  the  reverse  a  horse,  which  refen  deariy  to  the 
celebrated  cavalry  of  the  Parthianii  (Eckhd,  foL 
V.  p.  146.) 


COIN  OP  Q.  LABIBNtTS. 

4.  Labibxus  was  one  of  thoee  indnded  in  the 
proscription  of  the  triumvirs  in  n.  c.  43,  but  we 
Ieuow  not  whether  he  was  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  other  persons  of  this  namew  It  ia  rehied 
of  him  that  he  had  taken  an  active  part  in  9^ 
prehendiiig  and  killing  those  who  had  been  pc^ 
scribed  by  Sulla ;  and  deeming  it  disgncefiil  not 
to  meet  a  similar  fiite  with  courage,  be  eeated  \amr 
self  in  front  of  his  house,  and  quietly  waited  for 
the  assassins.  (Appian,  B,  C.  iv.  26.)  Whether 
this  Labienus  is  the  same  as  the  one  whose  plMO 
of  concealment  his  freedmen  coold  be  indnced  by 
no  tortures  to  reveal  (Macrob.  Satarm,  L  11),  ii 
doubtful :  the  account  of  Apinan  would  imply  thai 
they  were  two  different  persons,  as  the  foimer  did 
not  seek  to  conceal  himself. 

5.  T.  Labibnub,  a  celebrated  oiator  and  his- 
torian in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  appeare  to  have 
been  either  the  son  or  grandson  of  the  LaUemN 
who  deserted  Julius  Caenr.  [No.  3.]  He  retained 
all  the  republican  feelings  of  his  fiunily,  and«  unlike 
most  of  his  contemporanea,  never  became  reconciled 
to  the  imperial  government,  but  took  ereiy  »> 
portunity  to  attadc  Augustus  and  his  frienda.  fa 
consequence  of  his  bitterness  he  reoeiTed  the  nick- 
name  of  Jialfienmt  from  the  imperial  party.  He 
was  an  intiumte  fnend  of  Caniua  Sevemii  and  as 


LABRANUEIJS. 
HWD  J  of  Aainiiu  PoUio,  whom  li<'  bi 

Ilia,  Hs  i>  reprcMDUd  b;  the  Aj 
TOTJ  poor,  of  tui  iabmoiu  chuacli-i:.  -.,! 
bAt«d  ;  but  hii  onloiic&l  tolentfl   nui 


Ttrj  ptat,mi 


RpaUtiou  which  be  enjoygd  h  kn  oratur.  In  hii 
•fwechM  he  adopted  a  itjle  of  oratury  which  par- 
look  of  tha  leading  chaiacleriiUci  both  of  Ihe  an- 
citDt  and  modein  ichooli,  n  that  cnch  port;  could 
claim  him.  The  biitary  which  Labieuui  wrale 
waa  appBimtly  am  of  hia  own  tioiet ;  tince  the 
alder  Sciiea  nlatea,  that  when  hv  haird  him  on 

BrnU  part,  remarking  that  it  couUuiily  bu  trad  after 
bii  death ;  but  if  the  woik  had  r.'Uied  meietj  to 
'leprolably  would  not  Ililvi:  feared  loluie 


gaged  ID  any  ploU  against  Au^ 

nut  ;   but   Ui 

^Wi«  Bl  length  revenged  then,. 

Ivi'.  upon  him. 

hj  ohtaining  a  decree  of  the  eoi 

ntf  thai  oU  hit 

wiitinga  ihould  be  buiDt.     Tb>t  I 

Jigniiy  aficcted 

I^Ueniu  »  mucb,  that,  rMolnii 

the  produetion.  of  hia  genina,  h.. 
in  lie  tomba  of  hia  anoMon,  a„ 

hut  liimieif  op 

Hia  death  pnhably  IooIe  place  in  a.  u.  12,  u  Diun 
Caanna  relala  (lii  27)  that  Kreril  lib^lliiui  worki 
ware  bornt  in  that  year.  Calii^ub  Hllowed  the 
vritingi  ef  Labieniu,  at  well  ai  (Ilum:  uf  Cmnuliui 
Cordni  and  Cuaiiu  Seienu,  Dhiil]  hw!  ihared  the 
•anie  hte,  lo  be  apin  collected  hi<A  rrad.  (Senec 
Omtrtie.  t.  pp.  328—330,  ed.  Eipom.  i  Suel.  Gil. 
16.) 

We  lind  mentieu  of  only  thr»  omtioni  of  Ln- 
bieniu: — 1.  An  oiation  {at  Fiuului  ujnunit  the 
hein  of  Urbinia:  the  cwue  i.if  the  klttr  wu 
pleaded  by  C.  Atimua  PuUio.  (IJulntU.  iv.  1.  { 
1 1  ;  Tat.  ifa  Oral.  3B.)  Z  Ap  omiion  agaioM 
Pollio,  which  may,  however,  b»  the  uine  an  the 
preceding,  and  which  wu  ucribed  by  aome  to 
Comeltua  Gallut.  (QuioliL  i.  fi.  §  a)  3.  An 
Diauoa  againit  Bathjllus  ilie  fi*edmiin  ot  Maece- 
naa.fthowB*defEiid«l  by  Galli-..  (ri^uK. Gmtror. 
1.  p.  330.) 

(De  Chambort,  DiaerL  »r  T.  I^iiunas,  in 
JWtiB.  de  rAcaJ.  da  Itatripl.  n\.  n.  pp.  88—1 
Meyer,  OnUor.  flom.  frm)met,b,,  pp.  S*JB— fi31, 
Snd  ed.  ;  Wealermann,  (/uoi  i/.r  Humuektn  Bf 
reJtianilxU,  %  73,  n.  3  i  Weich<.'ri.  ,h  Cuuin  Pa 
menii,  pp.  319— 3-24  ;    comp.    Dfiilley,  ad  tli 
Senn.  i.  3.  82,  who  propagea  to  read  La/iiaui  i 
atcad  nf  LaUom  in  that  paaaage.) 

LARO'TAS  (AaSg^Bi,  Paua,),  fouith  king  of 
Spona  in  the  line  ot  Agia,  haa  nuih  ing  recorded  of 
hit  reign  eicppt  ihet  he  law  tbe  cnnimencemenl  of 
the  Spiirtan  qiuirrel  with  Algui.  (Paua.  iii.  '2. 
S  3  )  ilerodoluiuya  that  Lycurgot  waa  biauncie 
and  giintdinn.  The  other  accoui:  I,  which  nunealhe 
I'roclid  Ch.-iriUui  st  the  name  of  (lie  young  king, 
ia  to  genrndly  itated  hy  ancicni  wrilen'  (CHiai- 
Liua|,  llint,  although  PauMuiaa  read  thepiauge  in 
Herodohu  aa  it  now  itanda,  Wewiliug  and  dinton 

Siov  liir  imvTiA,  0B(riA<<(arTai  II  3,iia^iyrtiut 
A»Mt».  (Herod,  i.  63.)  A  aiintlni  difficulty  at- 
tache! 10  ibe  Dune,  which  Psiuaniui  i.-iyi  llerodotua 
apelt  Aiwtimtt ;  whereat  our  Ms-S.,  it  treiui,  bai 
only  Aiw<i(t*w  and  AtwJdTiw.  J  A.  11.  C] 

LAURANUEU3  (Aa«(Ki»a<i.'i),  >  .miuune 
Zeua  Stmtiui,  which  he  deiireil  f'°ui  a  iciuple   he 
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CM 

had  a 

Uida.       (Hetod-  t 

MS; 

Smb. 

I". 

P.C59 

Plat. 

«««(.  Gr.  *e.) 
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rus  (A.Ai™,o,i 

uueh*. 

It 

toh» 

been 

title  lalher  than  a 

Lab™ 

etna  ia 

(i.7 

').- 

of  Ci!ici«, 
■  pence  Deiween  (.jraiiirei  and  Alyulea.     Fron 

the  clinnuhigy,  it  is  tlenr  thai  ibis  Labynelw 
mint  have  been  identical  with  Nebucbadneuu. 

Another  Labynelua  ia  mentioned  by  Uendottu 
(i.  77)u  acaotemponry  of  Cynit  and  Cnaui, 
with  the  latter  of  whom  he  wbi  in  alliance.  Thii 
Idbjnelna  ia  (he  aanie  witb  tbe  RekhuDiT  of  the 
prophet  Daniel  By  other  wriien  he  ii  called  Na- 
boiiadiui  or  Nabonidua.  fie  vaa  the  biel  king 
of  Babylon.  ICvHUtiJ  The  mode  in  which  ihe 
iptnied  by  Cyru  ia  doeccibed  by  Hera~ 
dotua,i.  las.  [C.P.M.] 

LACEDAEMON  (AurrSsffw),  a  ton  of  Zena 
by  Tsjrgcle,  wainuurted  lo  Sparla,  llie  dangbtcrof 
Eurotai,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  AmycUa, 
Eurydice,  and  Aaine.  lie  waa  kmgoF  ibe  countiy 
which  he  called  alter  hia  own  name.  Laeedaemon, 
while  be  gave  lo  bit  cupital  the  name  of  hit  wilo, 
Spam.  (Apollod.  ill  10.  E  3;  Palm.  ih.  1.  g  3, 
kc.  ;  Sleph.  Byt.  u  v.  'Airlrq.)  He  waa  believed 
to  hare  built  ihe  aanetuaiy  of  the  Chatitea,  which 
■lood  between  Sparta  and  Amyclic,  and  lo  have 
given  lo  thoae  di'initiea  the  name*  of  CleM  and 
PbaenoH.  (Pana.  iiL  lit.  %  i.)  An  beniim  wa* 
erected  lo  hitn  in  tbe  neighbourhood  of  Thenpne. 
(Pana.  iii.  2fl.  I  a.)  [Ug.] 

LACEDAEMO'NIITS  (Aa(iBB.wf.iai),  ton  of 
CiniDo,  to  named  by  bit  fjither  in  honour  of  the 
Laeedoemoiiiant,  hod  fur  hit  mother,  according  to 
Steiimbroiui.  nn  Atcndinn  ;  according  lo  Diodonit 
Peiiegetea,  Itodice,  duuvhtfr  of  Euryptolemut,  tOQ 
of  Megaclei.  He  wu  joinl  cemnnnder  of  the  tea 
ihipt  which  tbe  Atheniant,  after  making  allianea 
wiUi  the  Coreynant,  detpalched  lo  aiaitl  them, «.  c. 
432.  Plnlanh  fau  what  aeemt  a  fboliah  alorf. 
that  thu  Bppoiuiment  to  a  quite  inadniaBta 
•qoadron  wu  a  piece  uf  politiod  tpile  on  Ihe  pan 


t   the   r 


which 


in  contpqnence  of 
uenetai  comiiuunit.  ii'iui.  tjtm.  16,  Per.  29; 
ThncLW.)  [A.  H.  C] 

LAC^DAS  (Axn^),  or,  aa  Ilemlotn*  (tL 
127)  call*  him,  Leocedn,  a  king  of  Ai^:t,  and 
&lher  of  Melat,  it  leckuned  to  have  been  n  de- 
acendanlof  Medcu  in  ibe  liftb  gpneiation.  [Paua. 
ii.  19. 1  2.)  AoDlhet  penon  of  tbe  aame  name  la 
I^cedat,  Ibe  inn  of  PhMdon.  Some  writrrt  not 
only  identify  the  two,  but  trr  to  prove  that  the 
Lacydat  mentioned  by  Plutaieh  i,Dt  Cup.  n  udM. 
itil.  as.)  i*  likewite  the  MUDe  penon.  (Cmp. 
WTitenbacb.  aJ  fbU.  I.  e.  t  lichiibwt  and  Wm 

LACEH,  C.  JCLIUS,  an  arehilect  in  the  lUne 
of  TraJBiL  Hit  ntme  it  pnterved  in  an  iuteription 
on  a  bridge  which  he  buih  over  the  Tl^ut  at  Al- 
«u,tar».     {Grater,  p.  lea.)  [P.  8.) 

C.  LACE'RICS,  tribune  of  the  plebt,  B.t'.40l, 
wat  elected  by  the  other  Ijibonet  (by  cnoptttia) 
through  the  inHnenea  of  (he  palriciani,  who  were 
aniloui  to  tel  oaide  tho  l^i  Trebunia,  (Li«.  *, 
10.) 

LATIIAIieS  (Aax^w),  an  A(b«ian,  wm 
one  of  the  inntl  latjaentia]  deaUKngnrt  in  hiaiutlvs 
ciljr,  afM  Ihe  iLcMocncj  liail  Ina  n 
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by  Demetrius  Poliorcetcs.  He  was  afterwards  se- 
cretly gained  over  by  Cossander,  who  incited  him 
to  aim  at  the  acquisition  of  the  tyranny,  hoping  to 
be  able  through  his  means  to  rule  Athens.  (Paus. 
i  25.  §  7.)  He  does  not  seem,  however,  to  have 
been  able  to  effect  this  purpose  until  Athens  was 
besieged  by  Demetrius  (b.  c.  296),  when  he  took 
advantage  of  the  excitement  of  the  popalar  mind  to 
expel  Demochares,  the  leader  of  the  opposite  party, 
and  establish  himself  as  undisputed  master  of  the 
city.  We  know  but  little  either  of  the  intrigues 
by  which  he  raised  himself  to  power  or  of  his  pro- 
ceedings afterwards  ;  but  he  is  described  in  general 
tenns  by  Pausanias,  as  *^  of  all  tyrants  the  most 
inhuman  towards  men,  and  the  most  sacrilegious 
towards  the  gods.*^  He  plundered  the  temples, 
and  especially  the  Parthenon,  of  all  their  most 
valuable  treasures,  stripping  even  the  statue  of 
Athena  of  her  sacred  ornaments.  At  the  lx*ginning 
of  his  rule  he  had  procured  a  decree  to  be  passed, 
forbidding,  under  pain  of  death,  even  the  mention 
of  treating  with  Demetrius ;  and  he  succeeded  in 
inducing,  or  compelling,  the  Athenians  to  hold  out 
until  they  were  reduced  to  the  last  extremities  of 
famine.  At  length,  however,  he  despaired  of  doing 
so  any  longer,  and,  stealing;  out  of  the  city  in  dis- 
guise, made  his  escape  to  Thebes.  ( Paus.  i.  25.  § 
7,  29.  §  10  ;  Plut.  Dt^tn^tr,  33,  34,  De  h.  et  Orin 
71,  p.  37.9,  Adv.  Kpieur.  p.  1090,  e.  ;  Polyaen.  iv. 
7.  §  5  ;  Athen.  ix.  p.  405,  f.)  A  story  is  told  of 
him  by  Polyaenus  (iii.  7.  $  1 ),  that  being  pursued 
by  some  horsemen  of  Demetrius,  he  escaped  from 
them  by  dropping  gold  pieces  along  the  road  as  he 
fled.  According  to  the  same  author,  he  remained 
at  Thebes  until  it  was  taken  by  Demetrius,  when 
he  fled  from  thence  to  Delphi,  and  afterwards  to 
Thrace.  Here  he  was  again  in  danger  of  fisilling 
into  the  hands  of  his  enemy,  Demetrius  having 
invaded  Thrace  during  the  captivity  of  Lysimachus, 
and  besieged  the  town  of  Sestos,  in  which  Lachares 
then  happened  to  be  ;  but  he  once  more  succeeded 
in  making  his  escape  to  Lysimachia.  (Polyaen. 
iii.  7.  §§  2,  3.)  We  again  hear  of  him  at  Cassan- 
drea  as  late  as  b.  c.  279,  when  he  was  expelled 
from  that  city  by  Apollodonis,  on  a  charge  of 
having  conspired  to  betray  it  into  the  hands  of 
Antiochus.  (/d.  vi.  7.  §  2.)  Hence  it  appears 
clear  that  Pausanias  is  mistaken  when  he  states 
that  Lachares  was  murdered  soon  after  his  escape 
from  Athens,  for  the  sake  of  the  wealth  he  was 
supposed  to  have  accumulated.  (Paus.  i.  25. 
§  7.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

LA'CHARES  (Aaxd(nis\  a  rhetorician  of 
Athens,  who  flourished  in  the  fifth  century  of  our 
era,  under  the  emperors  Marcianns  and  Leo.  He 
was  a  disciple  of  Heracleon,  and  in  his  turn  he  was 
the  instructor  of  many  eminent  men  of  the  time, 
such  as  EuRtephius,  Nicolaus,  Asterius,  Proclus, 
and  Superianus.  (Suid.  s.  w,  Aax<^s,  Sovmjpi- 
av6s  ;  Marinus,  Vit.  Prod.  11.)  He  is  spoken  of 
in  tenns  of  very  high  praise  both  by  Suidas  and 
Marinus,  as  a  man  of  a  noble  character  and  an  orator 
of  great  popularity  in  his  time.  Suidas  mentions 
several  works  of  his,  but  all  are  lost,  and  scarcely 
a  single  trace  of  them  has  come  down  to  us.  Their 
titles  are  :  1.  Tl^pX  ircJAui;,  Koi  K6tifxaros,  icai  w§pi- 
Sfiou.  (Comp.  Schol.  ad  Ifermog,  in  the  RheL 
Graec.  voL  iii.  pp.  719,  721,  vol.  vii.  p.  930.)  2. 
AioAc^if,  or  Disputations.  3.  '\aropia  i}  mtrcl 
Kopvovrovi  whether  this  was  an  historical  or  a 
rhetorical  work  is  nncertain,  no  hutorian  of  the 
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name  of  Connitiu  bdng  known.  4.  "EcXflTil 
^trropucol  icard  tfroixcMM',  i.  e.  select  pmngn  tnm 
the  Greek  orators  in  alphabetiad  ofder.        [^8^1 

LACHES  ilUxns\  an  Athenian,  ion  of  ~  ~ 
nopns,  was  joined  with  Charoeadeo  in  tli04 
of  the  first  expedition  sent  bj  the 
Sicily,  in  B.  c.  427.  His  colleagne  « 
shiin  in  battle,  and  Lachea,  being  left  oole 
took  Messina,  and  gained  some  alight 
over  the  Epizephyrlan  Locrians.  In  blc  496  Im 
was  superseded  bj  Pythodoms,  with  whom  S^ 
phodes  and  Enrymedon  were  shortly  joined,  nl 
was  recalled,  apparently  to  stand  hia  trial  on  a 
charge  of  peculation  in  his  eonraiuid,  biomhl 
against  him  by  Cleon.  (Thoe.  iii.  86, 88, 90,99,  lOS, 
115,  vi.  1,  6,  75  ;  Just  it.  S  ;  Ariat.  Feqk  vk^ 
836,  895,  903,  937  ;  Dem.  e.  Tin.  |  145  ;  SchsL 
ad  ArigL  Ve$p.  240,  836.)  The  Scholiast  tUaks 
that  Aristophanes,  in  the  Watgmt  mesnt  no  lefciMts 
to  Laches  in  the  anaignment  of  the  dog  LtAm,  ftt 
cheese-stealing.  But  the  name  of  Lmmo*  doMM 
Aexooe  (comp.  Phit  Xoei.  p.  197),  and  the  sperisl 
mention  of  SteiUan  cheese^  seem  to  fix  tho  aHasisB 
beyond  dispute,  while  by  the  nccnsing  dog,  the 
KiTwr  KvSoOi^Mucvt,  hisBself  as  great  ft  fildicr,  Ckm 
is  as  evidently  intended.  Tjiirhea,  we  find  frsm 
Plato  (Lack.  p.  181),  was  present  at  tho  batdsof 
Delinm,  in  b.  c.  424.  In  n.  &  421  he  was  one  sf 
the  commissioners  for  condnding  the  fiftr  jeais* 
truce  between  Athens  and  Sparta,  aa  wcU  aa  the 
seporate  treaty  between  these  states  in  the  ssms 
year.  He  was  also  one  of  the  eommandefs  ef  the 
force  sent  to  Argos,  in  B.  c.  418,  iHien  Akihmdss 
induced  the  Aleves  to  break  the  tmoa  made,  in 
their  name  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  bj  ThnujUas 
and  Alciphron  ;  and  in  the  same  Tear  hefisll  attht 
battle  of  Mantineia,  together  with  hia  osDe^gw 
Nicostratus.  (Thuc.  t.  19,  34,  61,  74.)  In  the 
dialogue  of  Plato  which  bears  hia  name,  he  is  re- 
presented as  not  over-acnte  in  aigument,  and  wiA 
temper  on  a  par  with  his  acuteness.  His  son  lf»> 
lanopos  was  one  of  those  whom,  being  in  poosesnsn 
of  some  prize-money,  which  waa  poblie  praperty, 
the  law  of  Timocrates  would  haTo  shielded.  (8se 
Dem.  c  Tim.  p.  740.)  [B*  E.) 

LACH  ES,  artist.    [CHAKia,  p.  684,  ft] 

LA'CHRSIS.    [MoxRAK.] 

LACI'NIA  (Aoxiy/a),  a  samameof  Jane,ndsr 
which  she  was  worshipped  in  the  neigfabooribeoi  sf 
Croton,  where  she  had  a  rich  and  fiunona  ssiiffrr. 
(Strab.  vi.  p.  261,  &c.,  281;  LiT.  xxiT.  9L)    Tbt 
name  is  derived  by  some  from  the  Italian  hero  L^ 


Z 


cinius,  or  from  the  Lncinian  promtrntarj  on  Ae 
eastern  coast  of  Brottium,  whidi  Thetia 


to  have  given  to  Juno  as  a  present.    /Serr.  mi 
Aen.  iii  552.)     It  deserves  to  be  nolieed  thM 


Hannibal  dedicated  in  the  temple  of  Juno 
a  bilingual  inscription  (in  Pnnicand  Greek),  whidi 
recorded  the  history  of  his  campaigns,  and  of  which 
Polybius  made  use  in  writii^  Uie  histoij  of  the 
Hannibal  ian  war.  (Polyb.  iii  83;  compi  Uvi 
xxviii.  46.)  [L.  &1 

LACrNIUS  (Aair(rios).  1.  An  Italian  hers 
and  fabulous  robber,  by  whom  Heracles,  on  Us 
expedition  in  Italy,  is  said  to  have  been  robbed  ef 
some  of  the  oxen  of  Getyones,  and  who  waa  kilM 
by  the  hero  in  consequence.  After  the  pbee  of  ika 
murder  was  purified,  Hemdes  bnQt  a  temple  te 
Hera  (Juno),  sumamed  Iiacinift.  (Died.  iv.  24 1 
Scrr.  ad  A  en,  iii.  552.) 

2.  A  son  of  Cyrone  aad  Uqg  wmon^  the  ttti^ 
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turns,  by  whom,  according  to  some,  the  temple  of 
Jwio  Lacinia  was  built.  (Serv.  I.e.)       [L.  S.] 

LA'CIUS  (AcUciof),  an  Attic  hero,  to  whom  a 
Muctaary  was  erected  on  the  sacred  road  from 
Athena  to  Eleusis,  and  from  whom  the  demus  of 
Lacta  or  Laciadae  derired  its  name.  (Pans.  i.  37. 
§  1.)  [L.  S.] 

LACO  (AfCjcMy),  son  of  Aeimnestus,  proxenus  of 
the  Spartans  at  Plataea,  was  chosen  with  Asty- 
machua,  son  of  Asopolaus,  to  address  the  Lacedae- 
monians in  behalf  of  the  Plataeau  people,  when  the 
town  capitulated,  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  b.  c.  427.  In  their  mouths  is  placed 
the  pathetic  speech  given  in  Thucydides.  (Thuc 
iii.  52.)  [A.  H.  C] 

LACO,  a  native  of  Anagnia,  the  ancient  capital 
of  the  Hemicans,  mentioned  by  Cicero  as  one  of 
Antonyms  boon-companions  —  poculorum  princeps — 
in  the  revelries  at  Yarrows  country-house,  b.  c.  44. 
{Pkilipp,  iL  41,  ad  Att.  xvi.  11.)       [W.  B.D.] 

LACO,  CORNETLIUS,  originaUy  a  praetor's 
counsel  (Heinecc  Antiq.  Rom,  iv.  6,  §  9),  was 
promoted  by  Galba,  a.  d.  70,  to  the  posts  of  court- 
chamberlain  and  praetorian  prefect.  Of  the  three 
fisvonrites  of  Galba,  who  from  their  influence  with 
him  were  called  his  pedagogues  (Suet.  Galb,  14  ; 
Dion  Cass.  Ixiv.  2),  Laco  was  the  most  slothful  and 
not  the  least  arrogant.  In  the  disputes  concerning 
the  appointment  of  a  colleague  and  successor  to  Galba, 
Laco  opposed  the  nomination  of  Otho,  and  moved, 
it  ia  said,  by  his  intimacy  with  Rubellius  Plautus, 
supported  that  of  Piso.  In  the  divisions  of  Galba's 
court  and  favourites  Laco  seems  to  have  taken  part 
with  loelns.  [Icelus.J  Galba  wished  to  send 
Laco  to  appease  the  discontent  of  the  legions  under 
Vitellius  in  Germany  ;  but  he  refused  to  go,  and 
was  thought  to  have  contributed  to  his  patron's 
destruction  by  concealing  from  him  the  murmurs  of 
the  soldiery,  and  by  advising  him,  when  the  prae- 
torians had  declared  for  Otho^  to  present  himself 
to  the  mutineers.  On  Otho's  accession  Laco  was 
ordered  for  deportation  ;  but  the  centurion  who 
guarded  him  had  secret  orders  to  put  him  to  death 
on  the  way.  Laco,  however,  according  to  Plutarch 
{Galb.  1 3),  perished  at  the  same  time  with  Galba. 
(Tac  Hist.  i.  6,  13,  14,  19,  26,  33,  46  ;  Suet 
Galh.  14  ;  Plut.  Gulb.  13,  26,  29.)     [W.B.D.] 

LACO,  GRAECr'NUS,  was  commander  of  the 
night-watch  ( proefectus  viffilum)  in  the  1 8th  year 
of  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  a.  d.  31.  When  the  em- 
peror had  commissioned  Sertorius  Macro  to  arrest 
Sejanus,  Laco  was  stationed  with  his  band  of  vigiles 
around  the  temple  of  Apollo,  in  which  the  senate 
was  held.  At  a  preconcerted  signal,  after  Tiberius' 
letter  (Juv.  Sai,  x.  71)  had  been  read,  Laco  en- 
tered with  his  guards  and  took  Sejanus  into  cus- 
tody. For  this  service,  which  from  the  power  of 
the  criminal  required  both  secrecy  and  boldnoM, 
Laco  was  rewarded  with  a  large  pecuniary  donation 
and  with  the  quaestorian  ornaments.  (Dion  Cass. 
Iviii.  9,  10,  12.)  [W.B.D.] 

LA'CRATES  {^aKpdrnt),  1.  A  general  sent 
out  by  the  Thebans,  at  the  head  of  1000  heavy- 
armed  troops,  to  assist  Artaxerxes  Ochus  in  his  in- 
vasion of  Egypt,  B.  c.  350.  He  commanded  that 
division  of  the  royal  forces  sent  against  Pelusium. 
(Diod.  xvi.  44,  49). 

2.  A   Pythagorean,  a  native  of   Metapontum, 
mentioned  by  laroblichus  (  Vit.  Pyth.  c.  36).  Another 
reading  of  the  name  is  Lacritus.         [C.  P.  M>] 
LA'CRATES,  artist.     [Pyrrhus.] 
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LA'CRITUS  (AoxpiTor),  a  sophist,  a  native  of 
Phaselis,  known  to  us  chiefly  from  the  speech  of 
Demosthenes  against  him.  A  man  named  Androcles 
had  lent  a  sum  of  money  to  Artemo,  the  brother  of 
Lacritus.  The  latter,  on  the  death  of  his  brother, 
refused  to  refund  the  money,  though  he  had  become 
security  for  his  brother,  and  was  his  heir.  Hence 
the  suit  instituted  against  him  by  Androcles,  for 
whom  Demosthenes  composed  the  speech  in  ques- 
tion. Lacritus  was  a  pupil  of  Isocrates,  of  which 
he  seems  to  have  been  rather  vain.  (Dem.  in  Lacr, 
p.  928.)  Photius  (Cod,  260,  p.  487,  a.  ed. 
Bek.)  speaks  of  him  likewise  as  the  author  of 
some  Athenian  laws.  (Plut.  Dec.  OraL  p.  8379 
b.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

LACTA'NTIUS.  Notwithstanding  the  high 
reputation  enjoyed  by  this  &ther,  no  sure  record 
has  been  preserved  by  which  we  can  determine 
either  his  exact  name,  or  the  place  of  his  nativity, 
or  the  date  of  his  birth.  In  modem  works  we  find 
him  usually  denominated  Ludtu  Coelhu  Firmianua 
Ladantius  ;  but  the  two  former  appelUtions,  in  the 
second  of  which  Caeciiiui  is  often  substituted  for 
Coelius,  are  both  omitted  by  Hieronymus,  and  also 
in  many  MSS.,  while  the  two  latter  are  fi^equently 
presented  in  an  inverted  order  ;  moreover,  we  have 
no  means  of  deciding  whether  Firmkunu  Is  a  fiunily 
or  a  local  designation  ;  and  some  critics,  absurdly 
enough  perhaps,  have  imagined  that  Lactantau  is 
a  mere  epithet,  indicating  the  milk-like  softness 
and  sweetness  which  characterise  the  style  of  this 
author.  Since  he  is  spoken  of  as  having  been  tax 
advanced  in  life  about  a.  d.  315,  he  must  have 
been  bom  not  later  than  the  middle  of  the  third 
century,  probably  in  Italy,  possibly  at  Firmium, 
on  the  Adriatic,  and  certainly  studied  in  Africa, 
where  he  became  the  pupil  of  Araobius,  who 
taught  rhetoric  at  Sicca.  His  fame,  which  sur- 
passed even  that  of  his  master,  became  so  widely 
extended,  that  about  a.  d.  301  he  was  invited  by 
Diocletian  to  settle  at  Nicomedeia,  and  there  to 

Sractise  his  art  The  teacher  of  Latin  eloquence, 
owever,  found  so  litUe  encouragement  in  a  city 
whose  population  was  chiefly  Greek,  that  he  was 
reduced  to  extreme  indigence  ;  and,  without  at- 
tempting to  tum  his  talents  to  account  as  a  public 
pleader,  abandoned  his  profession  altogether,  de- 
voting himself  entirely  to  literary  composition. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  at  this  period  he 
became  a  Christian  ;  and  his  change  ot  religion 
may  in  no  small  degree  have  proved  the  cause  of 
his  poverty  ;  for  we  can  scarcely  suppose  that  he 
would  have  been  left  without  support  by  the  em- 
peror, had  he  not  in  some  way  forfeit<^  the  por 
tronage  of  the  court  We  know  nothing  fiuther 
of  his  career  until  we  find  him  summoned  to 
Gaul,  about  a.  d.  312 — 318,  when  now  an  old 
man,  to  superintend  the  education  of  Crispus,  son 
of  Constantine,  and  it  is  believed  that  he  died  al 
Treves  some  ten  or  twelve  years  afterwards  (a.  d. 
325—330). 

Among  the  writings  of  Lactantiiis  we  must 
assign  the  first  place  to  L  Dmmanum  iMJUmJiommm 
lAbri  VII.y  a  sort  of  introduction  to  Christianity, 
intended  to  supersede  the  less  perfiKt  treatises  of 
Minucius  Felix,  Tertullian,  and  Cyprian.  It  is 
partly  polemical,  since  it  contains  a  direct  atladt 
upon  the  pagan  system  ;  partly  apologetic,  since  il 
undertakes  to  deifend  the  new  fiuth  from  the  mis- 
representations of  its  adversaries ;  pwtiy  didactic, 
since  it  presents  an  exposition  of  tW  bcautyy  li»> 
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liness,  and  wisdom  of  pure  religion  ;  thus  seeking 
to  recommend  the  principles  of  the  true  belief  to 
the  &vour  of  the  philosophers  and  educated  men  of 
the  age,  to  whom  chiefly  the  work  is  addressed. 
The  period  at  which  this  manual  was  composed  is 
involved  in  considerable  doubt.  There  is  on  the 
one  hand  a  direct  allusion  (v.  17.  §  5)  to  a  per* 
secution  still  raging  (Speotatae  sunt  ettim  apeokmiur- 
gue  adkue  per  orhem  poenae  cultorum  Dei,  &&), 
which  seems  to  point  to  the  horrors  under  Diocle- 
tian ;  while  on  the  other  hand  Constantino  is  ad- 
dressed by  name  as  emperor,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  first,  second,  fourth,  and  fifth  books.  These 
clauses,  it  is  true,  are  omitted  altogether  in  several 
MSS.,  and  hence  have  by  some  editors  been  re- 
jected as  spurious  ;  while  others  avoid  the  difficulty 
by  supposing  that  the  task,  commenced  in  Bithy- 
nia,  was  completed  in  Oaul,  after  a  lapse  of  twenty 
years  ;  or  by  adopting  the  plausible  conjecture  of 
Baluxe,  that  copies  passed  into  drculntion  at  Ni- 
comedeia,  from  which  one  fiunily  of  MSS.  was 
derived,  and  that  a  second  edition  was  published 
at  a  later  epoch  under  happier  auspices.  Each  of 
the  seven  books  into  which  the  Institutions  are 
divided  bears  a  separate  title,  whether  proceeding 
from  the  author  or  from  a  transcriber  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say,  and  constitutes  as  it  were  a  separate 
essay.  In  the  first,  De  Falta  Rdiyione^  the  ruling 
providence  and  unity  of  God  are  asserted,  the  un- 
reasonableness of  a  plurality  of  deities  is  demon- 
strated, and  the  absurdity  of  the  popular  creed  is 
illustrated  by  an  examination  of  the  history  and 
legends  of  the  ancient  mythology.  In  the  second, 
De  Oriffine  ErrorU^  the  same  subject  is  pursued, 
with  reference  particularly  to  the  folly  of  paying 
reverence  to  idols,  and  then  the  steps  are  traced  by 
which  men  gradually  wandered  away  from  the  plain 
and  simple  truth.  The  third,  De/ulaa  Sapientia^ 
exposes  the  empty  pretences  of  so-called  phi- 
losophy, which  is  pronounced  to  be  an  arrogant 
but  wesik  imposture,  a  mass  of  flimsy  speculations 
upon  physict^  morals,  and  theology,  at  once  unsub- 
stantial and  contradictory.  The  fourth,  De  vera 
Sdpicniia  et  IMit/iotie,  points  out  that  pure  religion 
is  the  only  source  whence  pure  wisdom  can  flow, 
and  then  proceeds  to  prove  that  Christianity  is  the 
religion  required,  by  entering  into  an  inquiry  with 
regard  to  the  nature  and  history  of  the  Messiah. 
The  fifth,  De  Juntitia,  is  occupied  with  a  dis- 
quisition upon  righteousness,  which,  having  been 
banished  from  earth  by  the  invasion  of  the  heathen 
gods,  was  brought  back  by  Christ ;  and  concludes 
with  a  vehement  denunciation  of  the  injustice  and 
impiety  of  those  who  persecuted  the  followers  of 
the  Saviour.  The  sixth,  De  Vero  Cultu,  treats  of 
the  manner  in  which  homage  ought  to  be  rendered 
to  the  one  true  God.  The  seventh,  De  Vila  Beata, 
embraces  a  great  variety  of  discussions  ;  among 
others  an  investigation  of  the  chief  good,  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  the  duration  of  the  world, 
the  second  coming  of  Christ,  the  general  resurrec- 
tion, future  rewards  and  punishments. 

II.  An  Epitome  of  the  Institutions,  dedicated  to 
Pentadius,  is  appended  to  the  larger  work  and  is 
attributed  to  Lactantius  by  Ilieronymus,  who  de- 
scribes it  as  being  even  in  his  time  dxiipaXos ;  and 
in  fact,  in  all  the  earlier  editions  this  abridgement 
begins  at  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  the  fifth  book  of 
the  original.  But  in  the  eighteenth  century  the 
work  was  discovered  nearly  entire  in  a  very  an- 
cient MS.  deposited  in  the  royal  library  at  Turin, 
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and  was  published  at  Paris  in  1712  bjr  CL  ILPi^ 
chancellor  of  the  univeiaity  of  Tilluiigaii.  It  m^ 
be  observed,  that  Wakhios and  otbcfBliavi donfalad 
whether  the  E^piiomm  really  prooseded  from  tke  hi 
of  Lactantius,  bat  we  can  tcanely  pnftr  Imt 
conjectures  to  the  poeitive  teathnonj  of  JtrsHMb 

III.  De  Ira  Dei,  addressed  to  an  imkMwm 
Donatus,  is  a  controTenial  tnct,  dincted  chMSf 
against  the  Epicureans,  who  maintaiiMd  that  tilt 
deeds  of  men  ooold  produoe  no  cmotiona  either  sf 
anger  or  of  pleasure  in  the  Deity  ;  ft  poritioB  vUA 
Lactantius  declares  to  be  gabnoiive  of  aD  tne 
religion,  since  it  at  once  destroja  the  dodrini  of 
reraxls  and  punishments 

IV.  De  Op^ieio  Dei%,De  FormaMom  Bmmm, 
addressed  to  a  certain  Demetrianui  The  6Bt 
part  of  this  book,  to  which  thoo  eeeBt  to  bs  a 
reference  in  the  Institutions  (ii.  IQ.  $  15), 
to  natural  theology,  being  an  argnnient  in  ~ 
the  wisdom  and  boaeflcence  of  €h>d,  dedoeed 
the  wonderful  contrivances  and  adapCationa  of 
means  to  ends  discernible  in  the  atmcton  of  the 
human  fhune ;  the  second  port  ia  devoted  to  ipe* 
culations  concerning  the  natore  of  the  aool. 

V.  De  MorHbm  Peraeeutorum,    See  GABOLinL 

VI.  Hieronymus  speaks  of  Lactantiaa  aa  a  poet, 
and  several  pieces  still  extant  Imve  been  ambii 
to  him,  but  erroneously.  These  are*  1.  Dt  Pio^ 
ftsoe,  in  elegiacs,  containing  a  collection  of  aD  the 
most  remarkable  tales  and  leaenda  regarding  the 
fiir-fiuned  Arabian  bird.  It  la  probably  a  chh 
pilation  comparatively  modem.  For  ttJl  iafaci^ 
ation  with  regard  to  its  history  aee  Wermdoi^ 
Poeiae  LaU  Minoree^  voL  iii.  p.  283.  2.  J|reiposMn, 
an  assemblage  of  one  hnndlied  riddlea.  TUt  if 
noticed  in  the  article  Firmianu&  S.  JM  Aaela 
ad  FeUoem  I^pieoopmrn,  in  elqpacs,  ia  geoenOy  b^ 
lieved  to  have  been  composed  by  Vmantioa  H» 
norianus  Clemcntianus  Fortonatna,  who  fleorished 
in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  centaiy.  4.  Ih  Pomkm 
Domim,  in  hexameters,  one  of  the  moot  adaniad 
productions  of  the  Christian  mute,  not  vnwor^ 
of  Lactantius,  but  bearing  in  its  laagoage  the  i» 
press  of  a  mudi  later  age.  It  will  be  fbimd  in  the 
Poetarum  ViUerum  Eodet.  Op,  Ckndkma^  edited 
by  O.  Fabricius,  Bas.  foL  1564,  and  in  the  AUe- 
iheca  Patrum  Max.,  Lugdnn.  1677«  voL  ii  pb67I. 

VII.  Lactantius,  according  to  Hieronymoa,  was 
the  author  of  a  iSynipomiM,  ot  a  pieee  called  Ortm' 
maticHs,  of  an  itinerary  in  hexameters,  'Olswsyaiir 
de  Afrioa  wKpte  NieotHediam,  of  two  booka,  A4 
Aedepiadem,  who  had  himself  addreaeed  to  La^ 
tantius  a  work  De  ProtddenUa  tataiau  Dm  (/adJL 
vii.  4),  of  four  books  of  epistlee  Ad  PtuhmMf  two 
Ad  Seventm,  and  two  Ad  Demeiritmmm,  aR  of 
which  are  now  lost.  It  appears  from  hie  owa 
words  {Inttit,  viL  I,  sab  fin./,  that  ho  had  tosmtd. 
the  design  of  drawing  up  a  work  againat  the  Jewa, 
but  we  cannot  tell  whether  he  ever  aceompBshed 
his  purpose. 

The  style  of  Lactantios,  fbnned  upon  the  mtM 
of  the  great  orator  of  Rome,  has  gained  tor  Um 
the  appellation  of  the  (3kri$tiau  ^iasro^  end  aal 
imdeservedly.  No  reasonable  critic,  indeed,  woald 
now  assert,  with  Picas  of  Mirandnla,  that  the 
imitator  has  not  only  equalled  bat  even  sarpaaed 
the  beauties  of  his  original.  Bat  it  ia  innwisiHi 
not  to  bo  channed  with  the  purity  of  diction,  te 
easy  grace,  the  calm  dignity,  and  the  aoaoioat  flew 
of  his  periods,  when  compared  with  the  hank 
phraseology  and  barimroos  extravi^gann  of  ha 


of  cxtessve 
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pages,  in  vlucb  are 
tatMos  froBB  lost  voriu  of  inftems  a»d 
Hit  neriu  at  a  tlwalifiiii  j 
It  ia  afanoit  oeitain  ikat  he  heeame  a  eomnat  late 
in  life:  he  probaUr  did  noc  reoeiTe  iuiu union 
frooB  a  jadiboQft  uadifT,  nor  faQ  j  camfrAeod  aB 
that  he  had  learoed.  Ui«  i  hoimiiim  relatire  to 
the  natore  of  Chhit,  hit  riev  of  the  ledempDon, 
hit  pictore  of  the  dar  of  jad|VMnt,  hi*  predicooat 
cooooning  the  ndUaininm.  the  antnipectiDg  cod- 
fidenoe  with  vhich  he  qooteo  soch  authoritiet  at 
the  SibjDine  ocadet  and  Hcnca  TiisnegistBt,  the 
line  of  aigament  adopted  in  the  IM  Ira  Deit  hit 
ranarfcs  on  the  innnartalitj  of  the  tool  and  on  earij 
death,  may  be  given  at  a  few  examplet  out  of  nanj 
which  might  be  addooed  of  crrooeoot  doctiinet,  of 
lath  and  anwanantaUe  oondniiont,  of  antoond 
critidtm,  of  reatooing  ihetorical  bat  not  logical,  of 
mperfisial  invettigation,  and  felte  indnction.  The 
charge  of  a  leaning  towaidt  Manicbeitm  and  Anti- 
Tiinitaiitn  opiniont  teont  altogether  unfoonded. 

The  Editio  Princept  of  Lactantiot  it  one  of  the 
earliett  tpeciment  of  the  tjpogzaphical  art  in  ex- 
ittence,  having  been  printed  at  the  monattery  of 
Subiaoo  in  1 4(}5  bj  Swejnbevm  and  Pannartx  ;  a 
teooDd  and  a  third  impmsion  by  the  tame  printert 
appeared  at  Rome  in  1468  and  1470,  the  latt 
uder  the  editorial  inspection  of  Andrew,  bithop  of 
Aleria.  The  great  popularity  of  this  author,  and 
the  multitude  of  MSS.  disperMd  over  Europe,  gave 
rite  to  a  multitude  of  editions,  of  which  the  most 
notable  are  tliat  of  Gallaeus,  Lug.  Bat.  1660, 
forming  one  of  the  series  of  Variorum  Clatsict,  in 
8to.  ;  that  of  C.  Cellarius,  Lips.  8vo.  1698  ;  that 
of  Walchius,  Lipt.  8vo.  1715  ;  that  of  Ileunuuui, 
Gotting.  8to.  1736  ;  that  of  BUnemann,  Lips.  8to. 
1739  ;  and  that  of  Le  Brun  and  Lenglet  da 
Fretnoy,  Paris,  2  vols.  4  to.  1748. 

(UieronynL(/e  Viri$lU.  79,  80  ;  Chronic.  Euseb. 
ad  ann.  cccxviii.,  Co/n»i<^.  in  Eccles,  c.  10,  Com- 
mtnL  in  Eftite*.  c  A^  Ad  Paulin,  KpisL ;  Lactant. 
DiviM.  In»tU.  i.  1.  §  8,  V.  2.  §  2,  iii.  13.  §  12  ; 
Schrockh,  Kirchemfefcht.  vol.  v.  p.  232  ;  Schone- 
mann,  BUAiotheca  Fatrum  LaL  voL  L  §  2  ;  Biihr, 
Grsch.  der  Romisch.  LitteraL  SuppL  Band.  1*  Ab- 
theil.  §  9,  2«  Abthcil.  §  38—46.)  [W.  R.] 

LACTANS,  LACTURNUS,  and  LACTUR- 
CIA,  Roman  divinities,  who  were  believed  to  pro- 
tect the  young  fruits  of  the  field.  (Serv.  ad  Acn, 
i.  315  ;  August  I)e  Civ,  Dei,  iv.  3.)  Some  believe 
that  Lactans  and  Lacturcia  are  mere  surnames 
of  Ops,  and  that  Lactumut  it  a  surname  of  Sa- 
tumus.  (Hartung,  Die  Relig,  der  Rom*  vol.  ii.  pp. 
129,  132.)  [L.  S.] 

LACTU'CA,  a  surname  of  M.  Valerius  Maxi- 
mus,  consul,  b.  c  456.  [Maxim us.] 

LACTUCI'NUS,  a  surname  of  M.  Valerius 
Maximus,  consular  tribune,  b.  c  398  and  395. 
[Maxim  UB.] 

LAC UM ACES,  a  Numidian,  the  younger  son 
of  Oesalcea,  king  of  the  Massy  Hans,  was  placed  on 
the  throne  while  a  mere  child  by  Mezetulus,  who 
had  overthrown  his  brother  Capusa.  On  the  land- 
ing  of  Masiiiigsa  in  Africa,  Lncuniaces  repaired  to 
the  court  of  Syphax  to  solicit  assistance,  bnt  wat 


• ' 


WjaiMdhB 

fer 
hr  ^ 

noctftdat  the 

^  iNBtnt  dttt  «•  hit  rmd 

(Lit.  zxix.  tt,  30.)  [E.  H.  R] 

LACTl>BS(At»i«t>.  1.  Anati^vtrCTTCaK 

the  toM  of  Alexander.     In  hit  yonth  he  w«t  patr, 

hat  ii—tiUi  ibr  hit  indattrT^  at  ««U  at  fer  hit 

He  MMivi  «a 
D  the  Kaw  Acft- 
to  a  tiOy  ttoiy  gaoled  by  EMehnaa 
(/Wrp.  Etmmf,  zir.  7)  fimn  Nai<nhn>  bf«HMa 
the  Ctdfity  wiih  which  ha  wrvaata  lahhed  hi« 
withoat  bang  detected,  connnced  haa  that  no  i»» 
IhuMe  eoald  be  pkoed  «M  the  cvidtBOt  tf  ^  j 
He  WM  a  dinple  «f  ArciMilwi,  and 
him  at  pietratnt  ai  Ike  wheoi,  aw  vhidi  hv  pia*' 
aided  fer  26  yean.  Tlwplactwhtw  hit  Umnmiiai 

■mided  fer  the  paqiote  by  hit  friend  Attahia 
Phikmetor  king  of  PeigaBat.  Thit  altentiMi  ia 
the  kwality  «C  the  tchool  tecmt  at  hau  to  hay* 
cootribnted  to  the  rite  of  the  OMoa  of  tht  Ate 
Academy,  Befian  hitdcath  Lacydet  migntd  hit 
phwe  to  Teledet  and  Evaader  of  Phods  a  ihii^r 
which  no  philotopher  had  ercr  d«M  beKm  hlau 
He  died  in  a.  &  24 1 ,  according  to  Diomct  laartiai 
(It.  §  60  ;  conp.  Aelian,  T.  //.  ii.  41  ;  Athen.  x. 
p.  4SiB.  a.X  from  the  efffctt  of  ezcettite  drinkii^* 
Aoeotding  to  Eutebint  {i*tmrp,  St,  ziv.  7X  he  waa 
to  frugal,  in  other  retpectt  at  leaat,  that  he  waa 
ttyled  4  ohcows^iut^s.  In  hit  philotophieal  teneto 
he  followed  Arcetilaut  doaely.  Cicero  (^eai^  ii.  6)| 
tpeaking  of  the  latter,  tayt:  **cajtta  primo  aea 
admodum  pfobato  ratio,  qoanqaaia  flocvit  qaam 
acumine  ingenii  tum  admirabili  qoodam  lepoia 
dicendi  proximo  a  Lacyde  tob  letento  ett.^  Baidai 
(«.  V.  Aaic.)  mention t  writingt  of  hit  under  tha 
general  name  of  ^tkicofa  or  vijpi  f^nmu  (Diog^ 
Laert  ir.  59—61.) 

2.  A  peripatetic  philotopher,  BMDtioMd  by 
Aelian  (^ut  Ufa.  viL  41 ),  and  Pliny  (//.  M  X.  IhlX 
Nothing  it  recorded  of  him  but  that  he  had  a  pet 
goose  which  never  left  him  either  by  day  or  oy 
night  [a  P.  M.] 

LADAMAS,  artitt    [Moscrion.] 

LADAS  (Addas).  1.  A  celebimted  runner,  a 
native  of  Laconia.  He  gained  the  victory  at 
Olympia  in  the  96Kixos^  and  expired  toon  after. 
There  wat  a  monument  to  hit  nenoty  on  the 
bankt  of  the  Eurotat.  In  Arcadia,  on  one  of 
the  roada  leading  to  Orchomennt,  waa  a  ttadium, 
called  the  ttadium  of  Ladat,  where  he  used  to 
practise.  There  wat  a  &mout  ttatue  of  him  by 
Myron,  in  the  temple  of  ApoUo  Lydot  at  Aivoii 
and  another  ttatue  in  the  temple  of  Aphrodite 
Nicephorut.  (Pant.ii  ]9.|7,  iii.91,|  1,  viiL  12| 
§  8.)  Hit  twiftneet  beaune  proverbial  BBoaf  Iht 
Romant.  (CatnU.  Iv.  35  ;  Anetorad  Hertnn.  !▼•  8 1 
Jut.  ziil  97  ;  Mart  ii.  86.  8,  z.  100.  5.) 

2.  A  native  of  Aegium  in  Achaoe,  wao  alatil 
a  victory  in  the  foot  race  at  Olympia,  in  tht  l3M 
Olympiad,  B.  c  380.    (PiMa.  iU.  21.  |  1,  z.  fi8» 

I  14.)  [ap.M.j 

LADaOENES  or  LAIK/NI8  (i 
Aa»tm$)^  a  nnt  hf  wUeh  the  paete 
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designated  Dapline,  the  daughter  of  Ladon.  (Pant.  I 
X.  7  ;  Txetz.  ad  Lyeopk,  6 ;  Hesych.  f.  v.)  [L.  S.] 

LADON  {JSaZtfv).  1.  A  xiTer  god  of  Arcadia, 
18  described  as  a  son  of  Oceanus  and  Thetys,  and 
as  the  husband  of  Stymphalis,  by  whom  he  became 
the  &ther  of  Daphne  and  Metope.  (Hes.  Tkeog, 
344  i  Schol.  ad  Find.  O^  vi  148;  Died.  It.  72  ; 
Paus.  viiL  20.  §  1,  z.  7,  in  fin.) 

2.  The  dragon,  who  was  beueTed  to  ffuard  the 
apples  of  the  Hesperides.  He  is  said  to  hare  been 
able  to  assume  Tarious  tones  of  roice,  and  to  have 
been  the  offspring  of  Typhon  and  Echidna ;  but  he 
is  also  called  a  son  of  Oe,  or  of  Phorcys  and  Ceto. 
He  had  been  appointed  to  watch  in  the  gardens  of 
the  Hesperides  by  Juno,  and  nerer  slept ;  bat  he 
was  slain  by  Heracles  ;  and  the  image  of  the  fight 
was  i^aced  by  Zeus  among  the  stars.  (Hes.  T%eoj/, 
333  ;  ApoUon.  Khod.  iv.  1396  ;  Serr.  ad  Aem,  iv. 
484 ;  Hygin.  Poet.  AUr.  iL  6.)  [L.  S.] 

LAECA,  PO'RCIUS.  1.  P.,  was  tribune  of  the 
plcbsB.  c.  199,  and  by  his  veto  prevented  Manilas 
Acidinus  on  his  return  from  Spiun  from  entering  the 
city  in  an  ovation,  which  had  been  granted  him 
by  the  senate.  [Acidinus,  No.  1.]  Laeca  was 
appointed  in  b.  c.  196  one  of  the  triumviri  epulones, 
who  were  first  created  in  that  year  (see  Diet,  of 
Ant,  8,  V,  Epulones)  ;  and  in  the  following  year, 
B.  c.  1 95.  he  was  one  of  the  praetors,  and  was  sta- 
tioned with  an  army  in  the  district  of  Pisae  in 
Etniria,  that  he  might  co-operate  with  the  consul 
Valerius  Flnccus,  who  was  carrying  on  war  in 
Northern  Italy  against  the  Gauls  and  Liguriana. 
(Liv.  zzxii.  7,  zxxiiL  42,  43.)  The  name  of 
Laeca  occun  on  coins  of  the  Porcia  gens,  of  which 
a  specimen  is  given  below.  On  the  obverse  is 
the  head  of  Pallas,  with  the  legend  p.  labca,  bom  a 
and  X :  the  reverse  represents  three  figures,  the 
centre  one  is  a  man  clad  in  the  paludamentum, 
laying  his  right  hand  on  the  head  of  a  dtisen 
wearing  a  toga,  and  behind  him  stands  a  lictor  ; 
beneath  these  figures  there  is  on  most  coins  the 
legend  PRovoco,  which,  however,  is  wanting  in 
the  one  figured  below.  This  evidently  refers  to  the 
lex  Porcia  de  Provocatione  (Liv.  x.  9  ;  Cic.  ds 
Rep,  ii.  31,  pro  RaJbir,  3,  4)  ;  and  as  the  name  of 
P.  Laeca  occurs  on  the  coin,  it  is  supposed  that  the 
law  may  have  been  proposed  by  the  above-men- 
tioned P.  Laeca  in  his  tribunate  in  b.  c.  199.  There 
is  nothing  improbable  in  this  supposition ;  but  the 
name  of  the  proposer  of  the  law  is  not  mentioned 
by  any  ancient  writer.  (Eckhel,  vol.  v.  p.  286 ; 
P'ighius,  Ann,  Rom,  voL  ii.  p.  255,  &c.) 


COIN   OP   P.   PORCIUR   LAECA. 

2.  M.,  a  senator  and  a  leading  member  of  the 
Catilinarinn  conspiracy.  It  was  at  his  house  that 
the  conspirators  met  in  November,  B.  c  63.  (Sail. 
Cat.  17,  37  ;  Cic  in  Cai.  I  4,  ii.  \6,pro  SuU.  2, 
18  ;  Flor.  iv.  1.  §  3.) 

LAEDUS,  silver-chaser.     [Lbostratidbs.] 
LAELAPS   (AoiAatf^),  i.  e.   the    storm-wind, 
wliich  is  personified  in  the  legend  of  the  dog  of 
Prorris  which  bore  this  name.     Procris  had  re- 
ceived this  extremely  swift  animal  as  a  present, 


LAELIA0B19& 

eithw  from  Artamifl  or  Hinoi^  moA 
it  to  her  hnabnsd  Cephalni.  WImd  the  Ti 
sian  for  was  sent  as  a  pmuahnMBt  to  the  TWImim^ 
to  which  they  had  to  sacrifiee  a  boy  ewwy  noelk, 
and  when  Creon  had  reqnatted  AmpUiijOB  to 
deliver  the  city  of  the  monitor  lbs,  CephefaM  ntt 
out  the  dog  Ladaps  against  the  fez.  The  dof  evi^ 
took  the  fox,  bat  Zens  dianged  both  enimak  totoa 
stone,  which  was  shown  in  the  ndghbouhood  dt 
Thebes.  (ApoUod.  ii.  4.  §  6  ;  Hygm.  FUk  189, 
PoeL  Attr.  iL  35  ;  Or.  MeL  vii.  771.)        [U  &] 

LAE'LIA.  1.  The  elder  of  the  two  deaghtcn 
of  C.  Laelius,  somamed  the  wise.  She  was  oaiiied 
to  Q.  Mucins  Seaevoh^  the  angmr,  hy  whoa 
she  had  two  danghten,  Mncta  major  and  ntosr. 
Laelia  was  celebrated  for  the  parity  with  whkh  dw 
spoke  her  native  language,  and  ahe  tmnaniitted  kr 
conversational  exoeUenoe  to  two  giineiHiiiis  H 
her  daughten  the  Mudae,  and  to  her  gnadagwhloi 
the  two  Lidniae.  Her  son-in-law,  I^  iSamm 
Crassus  [CRAsaua,  No.  23],  whoie  eloqaeiMe  |i^ 
fited  by  her  instmctiona,  datcribet  Liulia^  eon* 
versation  aa  a  perfect  model  of  the  entiqw  Ism 
of  Naevius  and  Phmtos ;  and  Ckao^  in  who* 
eariy  manhood  she  was  still  forming,  lepwMnii 
her  diction  aa  possessing  a  certain  inoefinahb  B^ 
man  grace  and  propriety,  of  which  highlj  < 
women  were  the  best  depoaitariea,  and  whidi 
veyed  a  ooirect  and  livdy  image  of  the  . 
of  her  fother  Laelius  and  his  illiutrioBi  fiMnd,the 
second  Africanui.  The  convenadon  of  Latliagpe 
the  tone  to  the  polished  society  of  her  agc^  aad 
was  distinguished  from  that  <^Comdia,  the  miinr 
of  a  later  generation,  by  ito  native  TatiniM,  aad 
by  ito  sincerity  and  eamesAneaa,  iHiidi  qifiMsa 
wen  in  some  degree  sacrificed  afterwaida  to  emv 
graces,  and  to  a  composite  idiom  honowedfraailht 
schools  and  sophisto  of  Athena.  ((Se.  Awl  BH, 
%  111,  de  Or.  iu.  12.  §44.) 

2.  The  younger  of  the  two  dauAlBn  of  CL 
Laelius  the  wise,  married  C  Fimmiia  Stfabo.  (Gb 
Bm^  26.  §  101.)  [W.&D.1 

LAE'LIA  0EN3,  plebeian,  qipeaa  ia  tha 
Fasti  for  the  first  time  in  B.a  190.  Ito  sahr 
regnkr  cognomen  is  Balboa  [BaLBoa],  thoMi 
Laelius  who  was  the  friend  of  the  yeangec  8ci|lt 
Africanus  was  sometimes  somamed  B^piou. 

The  following  stemma  exhlbito  the  eatinetka  rf 
one  branch  of  Uie  Laelii  in  the  male  line  after  the 
fourth  generation,  and  the 
of  the  female  line :  — 

IITBMaU  LAnJOBDII. 
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LAELIOS: 
LAELIA'NUS,  U'LPIUS  CORNFLIUS. 
Tnbelliu  PolliD  uaigna  ths  fuurth  place  in  hit  list 
fif  the  thirt;  tjrranti  [Auhkolub]  to  ■  certain 
Idllianui,  who,  Boarding  to  lh«  namtiTB  of  Uw 
Angmun  biitarian,  wu  the  leader  of  the  innune- 

throvD  1  mnd  iftec  g«Jlantl;  deCendin);  Oaol  from 
the  incniwaiH  of  the  Oennant,  vsi  himMlf  ilun 
by  hit  own  uldien.  who  mutinied  on  uconDl  of 
the  KTere  toilt  which  hfi  impoipd,  and  proclaimed 
Victoiina*  [Victokinus]  in  fai>  Mmd.  Tb«H 
etenti  look  place,  it  would  appear,  in  the  conne  of 
A.  n.  267.  Victor,  in  bi>  Cuun  (c.  33),  calli  the 
■une  indiridiuil  Latlianna;  Victor,  in  hil  Bpitomt 
(c.  32),  Aelionoa;  and  EuUopiu.  (!i.  7)  L.  Aoli- 

Bat  coini  an  eitanl  in  si)  the  three  meMlt,  exe- 
cuted apparently  by  the  nme  workmen  ai  ihoee  of 
PoatoniDi,  bearing  on  the  obfeTH  the  legend  lUP.  c. 


dnds  that  the  name  placed  at  the  head  of  thii 
article  wai  the  real  dnignntian  of  thii  pretender  to 
the  purple.  A  eolitary  medst.  hsweTer,  believed 
ID  b«  genaine.  wai  once  contained  in  the  collection 
of  the  princs  of  Waldeck,  (ma  whence  il  wai 
■tolen,  wbich  eihibittd  mp.  c.  lollianus  f.  r. 
ixa. ;  aod  to  complete  the  confuiion,  many  nomia- 
matolegiili  refer  lo  tbi>  epwh  n  tmall  brau,  with 

iwne,  and  on  the  reiene  Jovi.  i»nbkh.  iuoa., 
wordi  which  indicate  a  divided  Mveteignly.  Thii 
e  auigned,  with 
}  that  Aelinnai  who,  along 
with    Xmandu;  headed  the  tebellion  of  the  B^ 

Sadae  ia  the  reign  of  Diocletian.     [Au-ianub, 
AiiHtaNUS    HaacULiuS.]      (Eckhel,   toL   tiL 
ML  143— IM.)  [W.  R.] 


laat    medal,    may. 


LAE'LIUS.  1.  ( 
manhood  the  fricnit  and  companion  of  P.  Com. 
ScipioA(ricann>,andlhfiraction>  are  » interwoven, 
that  il  ie  difticnit  to  relate  them  Hparatelj.  [Folyb. 
I.  3  ;    Velt.  Pal.  ii.  I'JT.)       l^neliua  fint  aiipeari 

the  attack  on  Nvw  Carthnge,  ac  SIO.     To  him 
alone  waiconfided  the  deslinalion  of  the  armament, 

ihe  l^d  forcei,  he  conducted  from  the  month  of 
the  Ebm  lo  Ihe  haven  of  the  Carthaginian  capital 
of  Spain.  Laeliui,  during  the  auautt,  blockaded 
the  port,  after  its  oiplure  occupied  the  dly  with 
hil  marinei,  und.  for  hit  •ervicri,  received  &om 
Scipio  s  golden  wreath  and  thirty  oien.  (Polyb. 
X.  3,  9  ;  Liv.  xiii,  4-2,  4R  ;  Appian,  Hiipam.  2D.) 
Having  auioled  in  dittribniing  Ihe  booty,  the 
hoatagr^  and  the  priue  of  valour  to  the  utdiefl, 
he  waa  diapntchcd  to  Rome  with  the  capli 
the  tiding*  nf  viclorr.  He  arrived  thithi 
in  B.  c.  2<>9,  and,  aftrr  reporting  to  the  len 
Ihe  neople  the  &li  of  New  Cnrlliagp,  and  delivering 
■p  hill  priaonen — nmiiig  whom   were  Mngo,  llw 


LAGLID3.  rOB 

gOTentOT  of  Ihs  atj,  fifteen  memben  of  tha  gnat 
c«uiKtI  of  Carthage,  and  two  rannbm  of  tha 
council  of  alderB,~-he  reloined  Beipio  at  Tanaea. 
(Polyb.  I.  18,  19,  37  ;  Liv.  nvi.  48,  £1,  ixriL 
7-}  ThrouBhont  the  war  in  Spain,  Sidly,  and 
Africa,  I^ehni  aetad  at  confidential  l^atqi  v>  kia 
friend,  nor  onlil  B.  c  302,  when  the  tenate  i^ 
pointed  him  Sdpio'i  qnaeatoi  extiaordinaiy,  had 
he  any  official  nnk  or  itaCion.  (Lir.  ui.  S3.) 
Al  the  haltle  of  Baecnla,  in  the  upper  valley  of 
Ihe  Cuadalqoivir,  he  conunandod  Scipio '( left  wng^ 
B.C.  308  (Polyb.  X.  39;  Liv.  uvii.  IS;  Appian, 
Hapaa.  26.  26)  ;  and  in  a.  c  206,  a  Motmin^ 
party,  when  Illiturgi,  on  the  right  bank  of  tha 
Baetii,  wai  taken  (Liv.  iiviiL  19,  20) ;  a  detach- 
ment of  Ihe  fleet,  when  Gadei  wai  eip»cled  to  n- 
voll,  with  which  he  defeated  Ihe  Punic  admiral 
Adhethal  in  the  itrail*  <U'.  uviiL  23,  30)  ;  and 
tha  cavalry,  when  Indibilia  wai  rooted  (Polyb.  li. 
3S,  S3  I  Liv.  iiviii.  33).  Twice  he  viiiled  tha 
court  of  Syphax,  king  of  tha  Haneayliana.  aod 
tha  noet  powerftil  of  the  Afrian  princea.  whote 
alliancQ  waa  of  equal  importance  to  Carthaga  and 
10  Rome.  Tha  fint  time  ho  went  a*  Sdpio'a 
envoy,  the  next  ai  hia  companion  ;  and,  maoj 
yean  afterwardt,  he  related  to  their  common  fiiaiM, 
the  hiitorian  Potybini  (Polyb.  x.  31,  the  panieiilaca 
of  that  memotable  banquet  at  which  Byphai  to- 
tertained  at  one  table  and  on  one  eenefa  two  no- 
ceiuve  conqnerora  of  Spain,  the  Pnnie  Haadrabal 
and  Ihe  Roman  Scipio.  (Polyb.  D.  34 ;  Lh. 
nviii.  17,  18  ;  Appian,  Htipam.  39.)  After  tb* 
Caithaginiini  had  evacuated  Spun,  I^eliiii  »- 
turned  witb  Scipio  to  Roma,  and  waa  pnaaDt  mt 
hil  contular  comitia,  in  tb*  aatomn  of  B.a  9H> 
(Polyb.  xi.  S3  ;  Ut.  xiviiL  S8.) 

The  completion  of  tb«  Hcond  Pnnk  wai  waa 
naturally  aiiigned  to  the  conqnant  of  Spain  {  bM 
while  Scipio  ma  aawmbling  faia  ftana  in  Sii^, 
Laelhia.  with  a  portion  of  the  fleet,  waa  detpatahtd 
to  the  African  coail.  Ha  diasmbaifced  at  Hippa 
Regio*  I  tha  bnna  and  vinnatdi  of  a  popnbNU  nd 
nngnaided  diitrict  aflbrded  abnndaot  quii  t  tba 
high  road  to  Carthage  waa  thronged  with  fngjIJTaia 
and  it  waa  believed  that  Scipio  himaelt  whoae  p»- 
paiBtiona  were  known  and  dreaded,  had  landed 
with  the  main  anny.  At  Hippo  the  Uaiaylian 
chief  Maainiiaa  renewed  hia  overtnraa  to  RooMw 
He  urged  I^eliua  to  haaten  Scipio^  invanon,  and 

Carthaginiana  had  diicovered  their  crm,  and  wara 
pituuing  to  cut  off  hi*  ratnat.  I^elioa  accocd- 
ingly  returned  to  HeHana.  Hit  booty  betiByad 
the  wealth  and  weakntaa  of  Carthage,  and  wballa4 
the  appetilo  of  the  legioni  for  tha  pinndat  af 
Africa.     (Liv.  uii.  1,  4,  6.) 

In  the  ipring  of  B.  C  304,  I^elina,  with  twm^ 
war-galliea,  convoyed  the  left  dtrioon  of  tnnipivta 
from  the  harbour  of  Ijlytacum  to  the  Fair  Pro- 
montory. (Uv.  nil.  34—27.)  On  tha  raaia- 
land  be  again  ably  MOODded  hia  friend.  To  hia 
and  Miiiniwa  waa  antraatad  tha  biunii^  of  the 
Punic  and  Nnmidian  camp*  (Poljb.  ziT.  4  |  Li*. 
XXX.  &— 6);  tbopuvaitofHaadnbalaiidSnkax 
&r  into  Iba  arid  waalaa  of  Nooidia  (Polyb.  dv.  1 1 
Liv.  XXX.  9,  ocnp  ib.  17  ;  Applu.  Pm.  3S— SSJi 


capital  Cirta,  for  wbid  M 
for  the  aecond  thne  a  gaUas  etown  (Ur,  ixs.  II 
—16).  At  Ciita  ha  Mavted  tha  BTera  diad|4iM 
of  Rama  towaida  iti  wat  UlUU  aDiea,  by  tMti^ 
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MuAinissa  from  the  arms  of  Sophonisbo,  the  hmn- 
tiful  and  unfortunate  daughter  of  Hasdrubal  Barca 
(Liv.  xxz.  12).  A  second  time  alto  he  was  the 
usher  of  victory  and  of  a  train  of  illustrious  captives 
— Syphax  and  his  Mnsaesylian  nobles — to  the 
■enate  and  people  of  Rome  (xxx.  IH,  17).  He 
WM  detained  in  Italy  until  the  last  Carthaginian 
envoys  had  received  their  final  answer,  and  rejoined 
Scipio  in  Africa  in  the  latter  months  of  b.  c.  203 
(xxx.  22,  25).  At  the  battle  of  Zama  in  the  fol- 
lowing y^r,  he  commanded  the  Italian  horso  that 
formed  the  extreme  left  of  the  Roman  line.  His 
repulse  and  pursuit  of  the  Numidian  cavalry  ex- 
posed the  enemy *s  flank,  and  his  charge  at  the  close 
of  the  day,  on  Hannibal's  reserve,  determined 
8cipio's  victory  (Polyb.  xv.  9,  12,  14  ;  Liv.  xxx. 
«3— 35  ;  Appian,  Pun.  41,44).  A  third  time 
Ijaelius  was  despatched  to  Rome:  but  he  then 
announced  not  the  fall  of  a  city  or  of  a  single  host, 
but  the  consummation  of  a  war,  which  for  sixteen 
3'ear8  had  swept  over  Italy,  and  risen  to  the  barriers 
of  Rome  itself.     (Liv.  xxx.  35,  40.) 

The  civil  career  of  Laelius  began  after  his 
military  life  had  comparatively  closed.  It  was  less 
brilliant,  but  his  influence  with  the  senate  was  at 
all  times  great.  (Liv.  xxxvii.  1.)  If,  as  seems 
probable,  he  was  nearly  of  the  same  age  with  his 
illustrious  friend,  Laelius  was  bom  about  b.  c.  235 
and  may  have  been  in  his  fortieth  year  when  chosen 
praetor  in  196.  His  province  was  Sicily  (Liv. 
xxxiii.  24,  26).  He  failed  in  his  first  trial  for  the 
consulship.  Scipio*s  popularity  was  on  the  wane, 
and  the  old  patrician  party  in  the  ascendant  (xxxv. 
10).  He  was,  however,  elected  consul  in  B.C. 
190,  two  years  after  his  rejection  (Liv.  xxxvi.  45). 
Whether  time  and  the  accidents  of  party  had 
wrought  any  change  in  their  ancient  friendship,  we 
are  not  told  ;  but  it  was  through  Scipio  Afri- 
canus  that  Laelius  lost  his  appointment  to  the  pro- 
vince of  Greece,  and  the  command  of  the  war 
against  Antiochus  the  Great  [Antiochus  III.] 
(Liv.  xxxvii.  1  ;  Cic.  Philipp,  xi.  7),  which  he 
probably  desired  as  much  for  wealth  as  for  glory, 
since  the  Laclii  were  not  rich  (Cic.  ComeL  iu 
Pragm.  8,  p.  453.  Orelli).  He  obtained  instead  the 
province  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  where  he  remained  two 
years,  engaged  in  colonising  the  ancient  territory  of 
the  Boians  (Liv.  xxxvii.  47,  50).  In  B.  c.  174,  he 
was  one  of  a  commission  of  three,  sent  into  Mace- 
donia to  counteract  the  negotiations  of  Carthage 
(Liv.  xli.  22),  and  in  b.  c.  170  ho  was  despatched 
by  the  senate  to  inquire  into  certain  charges  brought 
against  C.  Cassius,  consul  in  b.  c.  171,  by  some  of 
the  Gaulish  tribes  of  the  Grisons.  The  date  of 
Laelius*  death  is  unknown.  (Zonar.  ix.  1 3  ;  Fron- 
tin.  StraL  i.  1.  §  3,  i.  2.  §  1,  ii.  3.  §  16.) 

2.  C.  Lablius  Sapisns,  was  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding. His  intimacy  with  the  younger  Scipio 
Africanus  was  as  remarkable  as  his  father's  friend- 
ship with  the  elder  (Veil.  ii.  127  ;  Val.  Max.  !▼. 
7.  §  7),  and  it  obtained  an  imperishable  monument 
in  Cicero's  treatise  **  Laelius  sive  de  Amicitia.** 
He  was  bom  about  b.  c.  I8G — 5  ;  was  tribune  of 
the  plcbs  in  151  ;  praetor  in  145  (Cic.  de  Amic, 
25)  ;  and  consul,  after  being  once  rejected,  in  140 
(Cic.  Brut.  43,  Tusc.  v.  19  ;  Plut.  fmp.  A/)oj)hthfiffm, 
p.  200).  His  ch.imcter  was  dissimilar  to  that  of 
his  father.  The  elder  Lnelius  was  an  offici^r  of  the 
old  Roman  stamp,  softened,  perhnp!»,  by  his  inter- 
course with  Polybius,  but  essentLilIy  practical  and 
enterprising.  A  mild  philosophy  refined,  and,  it  may 
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bft,  enfeebled  the  yonnger  Laelin,  wiMi,  though  not 
devoid  of  military  talenta,  as  hia  oampugn  igumt 
the  Lusitanian  gueriUarchief  Viriatna  |irav«di 
(Cic.  <fe  Q^  ii.  11^  was  more  of  ft  at 
a  soldier,  and  more  a  philosopher  than  a 
From  Diogenes  of  Babylon  [Diogbnss,  litnwy,  $}, 
and  afterwards  from  Panaetius,  he  imbibed  tlio 
doctrines  of  the  stoic  school  (Cic.  db  Fim,  iL  8) ; 
his  father^s  friend  Polybius  was  his  firiend  alas; 
the  wit  and  idiom  of  Teienoe  were  pointed  ami 
polished  by  his  and  Sdpio*b  eoDTeraation  (Sort. 
frit.  Terent,  2  ;  Prolog.  TertM  AMpk,  15  |  (S& 
ad  AU,  viL  3  ;  comp.  Quint,  /mt  z.  I.  g  99)  ;  tht 
satirist  Lucilius  was  his  fiuniliar  companion  (Cib 
dB  Pin,  iu  8  ;  Hor.  Sat,n.  1,  65  ;  SchoL  Vet  ii 
Ilor.  loc.) ;  and  Caelius  Antipater  dedicated  to  him 
his  history  of  the  Punic  war  (Cic.  OraL  69).* 
Laelius  was  so  distinguished  also  for  his  angmal 
science,  that,  according  to  Cicero  {PkiL  IL  33)^ 
^Laelius'*  and  ** bonus  augur**  were  eoiiTaftibls 
terms.     (Id.  De  ATi/,  JJeor.  iii.  2.) 

The  political  opinions  of  Laelius  were  different 
at  different  periods  of  his  life.  At  first  he  inclined 
to  the  party  which  aimed  at  renovating  the  plebs 
by  making  them  i^nin  land-owners,  ai^  at  raiainf 
the  equites  into  an  efKcicnt  middle-chua.  He  en- 
deavoured, probably  during  his  tribunate,  to  pracom 
a  re-division  of  the  state-demesnes,  hut,  either 
alarmed  at  the  hostility  it  excited,  or  coniineed  of 
its  impracticability,  he  desisted  from  the  attempt, 
and  for  his  forbearance  received  the  appellatioa  of 
the  Wise  or  the  Prudent  (Plut  7\i&.  GraeeL  8)l 
Laelius  indeed  had  neither  the  steady  prindples  of 
Tiberius,  nor  the  fervid  genius  of  C  GnochaiL  He 
could  discern,  but  ho  could  not  applj  the  remedy 
for  social  evils.  And  after  the  tribonate  of  the 
elder  Gracchus,  B.C.  133,  hia  sentiments  nndei^ 
went  a  change.  He  agisted  the  eonsola  of  &  c 
1 32  in  examining  C.  Blossius  of  Cumae  and  the 
other  partizans  of  Tib.  Gracchus  f  Cie.  de  Amie,  11; 
comp.  Plut  Tib,  Graech.  20),  and  in  B.C.  139,  he 
spoke  against  ihe  Papirian  Rogation,  which  woold 
have  enabled  the  tribunes  of  the  plebs  to  he  r»> 
elected  from  year  to  year  (Cic.  de  Awtie.  25  ;  Liv. 
Epil.  59).  But  although  Laelius  was  the  stvennoos 
opponent  of  the  popular  leaders  of  his  age — the 
tribunes  C.  Licinius  Cfbssus,  b.  c.  145,  C  P^pirins 
Carbo,  ac.  131,  and  C.  Gracchus  B.C.  123---122 
— nature  had  denied  him  the  qnalities  of  a  great 
orator.  His  speeches  read  better  than  those  ^  his 
contemporary  and  rival  C.  Senrins  Galfaa,  yet 
Galba  was  doubtless  the  more  eloqaent  (Cic: 
BruL  24 . )  Laelius  in  his  own  age  was  the  modeli 
and  in  history  is  the  representative  of  the  Qredi 
culture  which  sprang  up  rapidly  at  Rome  in  the 
seventh  century  of  the  city.  Snene  and  phOoa^ 
phical  by  temperament  (Cic.  de  Q0^.  L  26 ;  Sea. 
Up.  11),  eradite  and  refined  by  education,  Lieliw 
was  among  the  eariiest  examples  of  that  eoonopolile 
character  ( Cic.  TVsr.  iv.  8),  which,  in  Cicere^  tfrne, 
had  neariy  eiiared  the  old  Latin  type,  and  of  whU 
the  younger  Bratus  perhaps  presents  the  finrMI 
aspect  Smoothness — leniku  (Cic  de  OraL  iSL  7. 
§  28),  which  he  probably  derived  (bom  his  oU 
master  Diogenes  (Gell.  vii.  1 4),  was  the  dmm^• 
teristic  of  his  eloquence.     It  was  better  adapted 

*  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  in  this  paMfege* 
and  in  AueL  ad  Hertnmun^  iv.  12,  fat  LaeKoii  «• 
should  not  read  L.  Aelio.  (Comp.  Cic.  pro  > 
p.  172,285.   OreUL) 
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for  a  delibf>imtiTe  uwrnblj  than  for  the  tanalt  of  i 
the  foram.  Ckefo,  indeed  {Bnd,'2\y, — and  hia 
ceofnre  is  faa&naed  by  the  aotbor  at  the  dialogve 
De  Camaii  Cbmptee  Boqaeutiat  (25)— cnmpluiia 
of  a  certain  hanhnew  and  rmditj  in  the  dictioB  of 
lia<*lini.  The  grammariant  reaorted  to  his  vritings 
fox  archaisns  (FestiUi»  jl  r.  StUmra  ;  Nonius,  jl  n 
Sandmm  \  and  he  may  haTe  shown  habits  of  study 
rather  than  of  bosiuess.  But  the  defect  was  per- 
haps as  much  in  the  organ  he  employt^  as  in 
Laelins  himself.  The  Latio  toogue  was  yet  in  the 
bondage  of  the  old  Satomian  forms  (c<Mnp.  Varr. 
/?.  A  i.  2)  ;  and  had  not  acqaiied  Uie  ductility 
and  copioosness  it  possessed  in  Cioero*s  age.  A 
fragment  of  the  younger  Scipio*s  oiatkms,  preaerred 
by  Macrobins  {Saturn,  ii.  10),  will  afford  a  notion 
of  the  language  of  Laelins. 

The  titles  of  the  following  orations  of  Laelioa 
have  been  preserred:— 1.  Db  ColUgiia^  deiiTered 
by  Laelius  when  praetor,  a  c.  1 45.  It  was  directed 
against  the  rogation  of  C.  Licinins  Crassns,  then 
tribune  of  the  plebs,  who  proposed  to  transfer  the 
election  of  the  augurs  from  the  college  to  the  people 
in  their  tribes.  The  bill  was  rejected  tlirongh 
Laelius*  eloquence.  (Cic.  Brut,  21,  <i^  AnUc  25, 
cte  ReptA.  xi.  2,  de  Xnt.  iMtr.  iii.  2,  17,  where  it 
is  described  as  aureola  oraiiuncmla ;  Nonius,  s.  v. 
Samium.)  2,  Pro  1'ubiicaMt^B.c.  139.  Laielios, 
afier  twice  pleading  in  behalf  of  the  revenue-con- 
tractors, resigned  their  cause  to  his  rind  C.  Serriui 
Oalba,  since  it  seemed  to  require  a  more  acrimonious 
style  than  his  own.  (Cic.  BnU,  22.)  3.  Dissuaaio 
Legit  Papiriae,  B.C.  131,  against  the  law  of  C. 
Papirius  Carbo,  which  enacted  that  a  tribune, 
whose  office  had  expired,  might  be  re-elected  as 
often  as  the  people  thought  advisable.  Sdpio 
Africanus  the  younger  supported,  and  C.  Oraodius 
opposed  Laelius  in  this  debate.  (Cic.  de  Amie, 
25  ;  Liv.  Epit.  lix.)  4.  Pro  se.  The  date  and 
immediate  occasion  of  tliis  speech  are  uncertain ; 
but  it  was  probably  in  reply  to  Carbo  or  Oracehos. 
An  extract  from  it  seems  to  have  once  been  read  in 
Pestus  («.  V.  Satura:  comp.  Sallust.  Jtiff.  29.) 
5.  Laudationes  P.  Afrioani  minorisj  written  after 
B.C.  129.  These  were  mortuary  orations,  which 
Laelius,  adcr  the  manner  of  Isaeus  and  the  Greek 
rhetoricians,  composed  for  other  speakers.  Q.  Tn- 
bero,  the  nephew  of  Africanus  (Cic  ds  OraL  iL 
84),  delivered  one,  and  Q.  Fab.  Maximus,  brother 
of  the  deceased,  the  other  of  these  orations,  at 
Scipio^s  funeral.  (Scliol.  Bob.  pro  MiUm,  p.  283, 
Orelli  ;  comp.  Cic.  pro  Muraen.  36.) 

Laelius  is  the  principal  interlocutor  in  Cioero*s 
dialogue  De  Amicitia ;  one  of  the  speakers  in  the 
De  Senectute^  and  in  the  De  Republican  maintains 
the  reality  of  justice  against  the  sceptical  acade- 
mician Philus.  II is  domestic  life  is  pleasingly  de- 
scribed by  Cicero  {de  Orat,  ii.  6)  and  by  Horace 
{Sat.  ii.  1.  65 — 74).  He  seems  to  have  had  a 
country  house  at  Formiae  (Cic.  de  Rep,  L  39). 
His  two  daughters  were  married,  the  one  to  Q. 
Mucius  Scacvola,  the  augur,  the  other  to  C.  Fannins 
Strabo  {de  Amic.  8).  Of  his  wit  and  playfulness 
— hilaritas  {de  Off.  i.  30),  only  two  specimens 
have  been  transmitted  {de  Orat.  ii.  71  ;  Sen. 
Nai.  (^uatst.  vi.  32).  The  opinion  of  his  worth 
seems  to  have  been  universal,  and  it  is  one  of 
Seneca^  injunctions  to  his  friend  Lucilins  *•  to  live 
like  Laelius/'  (Cic.  Timic,  20,  §  78  ;  Sen.  Ep, 
104.)  [W.RD.] 

LAELIUS  BALBUS.     [Balbus,  No.  7.] 
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LAEXIUS  DrCIMUS. 
Fomftj^  Ueatenants  m  the 
IB  an  CBf(a[pfDmt 
B.C.  76*  by  Hirtuleiia, 
(SdlosL  SckoL  BoL  pn  Flaec  p.  995i, 
Froatin.  SiraL  iL  5.  §  91  ;  ObM^  ^ 
119.)  [HiftTCLBius.]  Lndfiia,  the  m- 
sdtcd  hj  Ckao  {D9  Or.  iL  6),  and  Ckta% 
himself  (iL)  spedka  with  tome  conteaipt  tf  Lm> 
liases  pcetemions  to  Utemture. 

2.  Son  probably  of  the  preceding,  impeached  U 
Fhccns  fiv  extortion  in  hia  govenuaent  of  Asia 
Minor  a.  c.  59.  (Cic.  pn  Ftaee,  1,  6 ;  SchoL 
Bobu  pro  Ftaee,  p.  228,  OreUL)  [Valbmi'S 
Flaocvs,  No.  15.  j  In  the  civil  wara  a.  c.  49i, 
LaeHna  commanded  a  detadunent  of  Cn.  Pom* 
pey*s  fleet  (Caea.  B,  C,  iii.  5)  ;  conveyed  Pom* 
pey*b  letters  to  the  consab  (Cic  md  AtU  viiL 
1 1,  o.  12,  A.)  ;  watched  M.  Antony*^  pi—gs  over 
the  Adriatic  (Caea.  B,C,vL  40)  ;  and,  about  tha 
time  of  the  battle  of  PharmUa,  blockaded  the  hap> 
boor  of  Brondiainm.  (Owa.  B,C,vL  100.)  M. 
Antony  pheed  Ladiaa  oo  the  list  of  Pompeiant 
forbidden  to  retam  to  Italy  without  licence  from 
Caesar  ;  but  the  |ffohibition  was  subsequently  rt* 
moved.     (Cic  md  AU.  zi.  7,  1 4.)      [  W.  E  D.] 

LAE'LIUS,  FELIX.    [Fblix  Labuub.] 

LAENASy  the  mime  of  a  ditliiwaishfld  plebaiaa 
fiunily  of  the  gens  Popillia.  The  name 
derived,  according  to  Cioero  {find,  14), 
the  sacerdotal  cloak  (/oeaa)  with  which  the  conial 
M.  Popillins,  who  was  at  the  tame'  time  flaaien 
CarmentaHs,  rushed  from  a  public  sacrifloe  into  tha 
forum,  to  pacify  the  plebeians,  who  woe  in  open 
revolt  against  the  nobility.  The  name  ia  to  be 
■pelt  accordinffly  Laenaa,  as  the  Fasti  Capitolint 
and  Diodorua  (zvi.  15)  have  it,  and  not  Leuas,aa  ia 
found  in  lome  MSSw  of  Livy.  The  fomily  of  tha 
Laenataa  waa  unfisvouiably  distinguished  even 
amoog  tha  Romans  for  their  atMnnen,craelty,  ani 
haughtiness  of  character. 

1.  M.  PoPiLLius  M.  F.  C.  K.  LAiNAa,  waa 
consul  B.  c  359.  The  civil  disturfaanoea  which  ha 
is  said  to  have  suppressed  by  hia  authority  and 
eloquence  were  perhaps  more  eflectually  quelled,  at 
Livy  intimates  (viL  12),  by  a  sudden  attack  Ui  tha 
night  of  the  Tiburtines  on  Rome  The  city  was 
full  of  consternation  and  fear :  at  daybreak,  how- 
ever, and  as  soon  as  the  Romans  had  ornnised  a 
sufficient  corps,  and  sallied  forth  with  it,  the  enemy 
was  repulsed.  In  the  second  year  after  this  It. 
Laenas  is  mentioned  (Liv.  viL  1^  as  proeeeutor  of 
C.  Licinins  Stole  for  the  tnmsgression  of  his  own 
Uw,  which  limited  the  possession  of  nublie  knd  ta 
500  jugera.  Pighius  {AnmaUa^  vol.  i.  p.  284)  hta 
put  down  Popillins  as  praetor  of  the  year  B.  c.  857, 
but  this  is  not  warranted  by  Livy^  expiassion,  as 
Drakenborch  has  shown  (sd  Liv.  vii.  16);  and  it 
is  even  improbable,  from  the  term  (ciO0«f«Bre)  aiod 
by  Viderius  Maximus  ( viiL  6.  |  8).  Perhaps  P^ 
pillius  was  aedile,  whose  duty  it  seems  to  hava 
been  to  prosecute  the  tnmsgretsors  of  agiariiB  aa 
well  as  usury  kwi.  ((^omp.  Liv.  x.  18.)  Popil- 
lius  was  conral  again  in  the  next  year  (b.  o.  856)» 
when  be  drove  the  Tiburtinea  into  Ibair  tawna. 
(Liv.  vii.  17.)  Ha  was  dioeen  eonmd  ibr  a  tkiid 
time  B.  c.  350,  when  he  won  a  haid-foaght  batfek 
against  the  Oanls,  in  whicb  ha  Untilf  wm 
wounded  (Liv.  viL  28 ;  App.  CUk.  L  S.V  «id  At 
wfaidi  he  eelebiated  a  triamah — tha  ifsl  atar 
obtained   by  a   plabeiin.     Fipilliai 
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his  brilliant  career  by  a  fourth  consulship,  R.  c. 
348. 

*2.  M.  PopiLLius,  M.  p.  M.  N.  Laknas,  consul 
B.C.  316.     (Liv.  ix.  21.) 

3.  M.  PopiLLius  p.  F.  P.N.  Laxnas,  one  of  the 
tribunes  for  establishing  a  colony  near  Pisae  (Lit.  xl. 
43),  was  chosen  praetor  B.C.  176  (Liv.  xlL  18),  but 
obtained  leave  to  stop  at  Rome  instead  of  going 
into  his  province,  Sardinia,  the  command  of  which 
was  continued  to  the  pro-praetor,  Aebutius.  Po- 
pillius  was  chosen  connul  b.  c.  172,  and  sent  with 
an  army  against  the  Ligurian  mountaineers.  He 
conquered  them  in  a  pitched  battle,  after  great 
slaughter.  The  remainder  of  the  whole  tribe  who 
had  escaped  from  the  carnage  determined  on  sur- 
rendering themselves  to  the  mercy  of  the  Roman 
general ;  but  they  were  all  sold  as  slaves,  and  their 
city  plundered  and  destroyed.  When  this  news 
rt>ached  Rome,  the  senate  disapproved  of  Popillius^s 
proceedings,  and  decreed,  in  spite  of  his  haughty 
and  angry  remonstrances,  that  he  should  restore 
the  Ligurians  to  liberty,  to  their  country,  and,  as 
far  as  po!>8ible,  to  their  property.  Popillius,  how- 
ever, acted  in  direct  opposition  to  this  decree.  On 
his  return  to  Rome  he  was  called  to  account,  but 
escaped  through  the  influence  of  his  family.  (Liv. 
xlii.  2*2.)  Nevertheless,  Popillius  obtained  (b.  c. 
159)  the  most  honourable  office  of  Rome,  that  of 
censor,  which  he  exercised,  as  may  be  presumed, 
with  vigour  and  severity.  (Fast.  Capitol. ;  Liv. 
£pit.  47  ;  Gell.  iv.  20 ;  Nonius,  «.  v.  Siriffotus,) 

4.  P.  Popillius  Laenas,  brother  to  the  pre- 
ceding, and  with  him  triumvir  coloniae  deducendae. 
(Liv.  xl.  43.) 

5.  C.  Popillius,  P.  p.  P.  n.  Laenas,  brother 
to  the  two  preceding  ones,  was  consul  (b.  c. 
172)  in  the  year  after  his  brother  Marcus  had  so 
shamefully  treated  the  Ligurians.  He  supported 
his  brother,  and  warded  off  his  punishment  He 
was  the  first  plebeian  consul  who  had  a  plebeian 
for  a  colleague  (Fast.  Capitol.) ;  and  he  served 
afterwards  as  legate  in  Greece.  (Liv.  xliii.  19,24.) 
The  haughtiness  of  his  character  is  most  apparent 
in  his  behaviour  as  ambassador  to  Antiochus,  king 
of  Syria,  whom  the  senate  wished  to  abstain  from 
hostilities  against  Egypt.  Antiochus  was  just 
marching  upon  Alexandria  when  he  was  met  by 
the  three  Roman  ambassadors.  Popillius  trans- 
mitted to  him  the  letter  of  the  senate,  which  Anti- 
ochus read  and  promised  to  take  into  consideration 
with  his  friends.  Then  Popillius  described  with 
his  cane  a  circle  in  the  sand  round  the  king,  and 
ordered  him  not  to  stir  out  of  it  before  he  had  given 
a  decisive  answer.  This  boldness  so  frightened 
Antiochus,  that  he  at  once  yielded  to  the  demand 
of  Rome.  (Liv.  xlv.  12;  Polvb.  Ejtc.  Legat,  92; 
Val.  Max.  ^-i.  4  ;  Veil.  Pat  i.  10;  App.  Syr,  131.) 

C.  Popillius  was  consul  a  second  time  e*  c.  158. 

G.  M.  Popillius,  M.  p.  P.  n.  LAKNA8,the  son 
of  No.  3,  was  consul  &  c  1 39,  and,  as  pro-consul 
in  the  following  year,  suffered  a  defeat  from  the 
Numantines.  (Liv.  EpU,  55;  Froutin.  Sirateg, 
iii.  17  ;  App.  Ilisp.  79.) 

7.  P.  PopiLLirs,  C.  P.  P.  N.  LARNAS,Mras  consul 

D.  c.  1 32,  the  year  after  the  murder  of  Tib.  Grac- 
chus. He  was  charged  by  tlie  victorious  aristo- 
cnitical  party  with  the  prosecution  of  the  accomplices 
of  Gracchus;  and  in  this  odious  task  he  showed  all 
the  hard-heartednesfl  of  his  family.  (Cic.  LavL  20  ; 
VaL  Max.  iv.  7 ;  PluL  T,  Oracok.  20.)  C.  Grac- 
chus afterwards  aimed  at  him  in  particular,  when 
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he  passed  the  bill  that  those  magistntes  wlio  bal 
condemned  a  citizen  withoat  trisl  should  be  ealkd 
to  account  Popillios  withdrew  himielf,  bj  toIwi- 
tary  exile,  from  the  vengeanoe  of  Gnccfaoa,  snd 
did  not  return  to  Rome  tUl  after  his  death.  (VelL 
Pat  ii.  7 ;  Cic.  BmL  25 ;  Plot  T.  OraeeL  20.) 

8.  C.  Popillius  Lajcnas,  the  son  of  the  pn- 
ceding,  is  mentioned,  as  wdl  as  his  &ther,  by 
Cicero  (BruL  25),  as  an  eloquent  speaks.  Periops 
he  is  the  same  C.  Popillius  who  is  spoken  of  by 
Cicero  ( Verr,  i.  1 3)  as  being  convicted  fiir  embei- 
zlement  {peculatus). 

9.  C.  Popillius  (Lainab  ?),  served  as  legste 
in  Asia,  and  commanded,  along  with  Miaodas 
Rufus,  a  Roman  fleet  in  the  war  with  Mithxidatc^ 
(Appian,  AfUh.  17.) 

.10.  P.  Popillius  Labnaii,  tribune  of  the  people 
B.  c.  85,  a  furious  partisan  of  Marius,  had  bis  pre- 
decessor, Lucilius,  thrown  down  fnnn  the  Tarpeiaa 
rock,  and  bis  coUeagues  banished.  (Veil.  Pat  iL 
24.) 

11.  Popillius  Laknab,  a  senator  who  unin- 
tentionally frightened  Brutus  and  his  feUow-een- 
spirators  by  bis  confidential  conversation  with 
Caesar  in  Uie  senate  on  the  day  Caesar  was  mur- 
dered.   (Appian,  B,  C,  ii.  115,  116.) 

12.  C.  Popillius  Labnar,  the  militarr  trihona 
who  executed  on  Cicero  the  sentence  of  the  triooH 
virs  in  cutting  off  bis  head  and  right  hand,  for 
which  he  was  rewarded  by  Antonius  with  1,000,000 
sesterces  above  the  stipulated  prio&  (Appiaa, 
AC.  iv.  19.)  [W.  L] 

M.  LAE'NIUS,  orLE'NIUS  FLACCUS,  a 
friend  of  Atticus,  who,  notwithstanding  the  strin- 
gent edict  of  Clodius,  b.  c.  58  (*^  Lex  Clodia  in 
Ciceronem,*^  Pseud.  Cic.  pro  Dom,  17),  sheltered 
Cicero  in  his  country-house  near  Brundisinm,  until 
he  could  securely  embark  for  Epeinu.  The  frther, 
brother,  and  sons  of  Loenius  were  equally  earnest 
in  befriending  the  exile.  Laenius  afierwatds,  B.  c. 
51,  met  Cicero  in  Asia  Minor,  and  apdied  to  him 
for  a  sub-prefecture  in  Cilicia,  when  Laenius  had 
money  at  interest  Cicero,  however,  refused  to 
gratify  him,  since  he  had  made  a  rule  to  gant  no 
money-lender  {negotianti)  office  in  his  piOTinea. 
Yet  in  the  same  year,  and  for  a  rimilar  puipoae,  ha 
highly  recommended  Laenius  to  P.  Silins  Nena, 
pro-praetor  in  Bithynia  and  Pontus^  (Cic.  pn 
Plane.  41,  ad  Fam,  xiil  63,  ziv.  4,  mi  AIL  ▼.  20^ 
21,  vi.  1,  3.) 

LAE'NIUS,  STRABO.    [Stbabol] 

LAERCES  (AiUpmir),  a  mythical  artist  m 
gold,  mentioned  by  Homer,  in  a  passage  firom 
which  we  learn  that  it  was  the  custom,  in  offering 
a  sacrifice  of  the  greatest  solemnity,  to  gild  the 
horns  of  the  victim.  (Horn.  Od.  iiu  425  ;  see  also 
Nitzsch's  note  and  the  SiMia.)  [P.  &] 

LAERTES  (Aa^pTi}f),  a  son  of  Acriaius  and 
Chalcomedusa,  and  husband  of  Antideia,  fay  whoa 
he  became  the  fiither  of  Odysseus  and  CtinieB& 
(Hom.  Od,  iv.  755,  xi.  85,  xv.  362,  ztL  116 ; 
Eustath.  ad  Hom,  p.  1791.)  It  should,  howevcTt 
be  remembered  that,  according  to  others,  Odysseus 
was  the  son  of  Sisyphus.  (Hygin.  Fa6.201  ;  SchoL 
ad  Soph,  Phiioci,  417.)  In  his  youth  Laertes  had 
conquered  Nericum,  a  coast  town  in  Cephalsnia 
(Hom.  Od.  xxiv.  376),  and  he  is  also  said  to  hava 
taken  port  in  the  Calydonian  hunt,  and  in  the  ex- 
pedition of  the  Argonauts.  (Hygin.  JPaL  173; 
ApoUod.  19.  §  16.)  At  the  time  when  Odysas 
returned  from  Troy,  Laertes  lived  in  mnl  ntiia' 
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ment,  and  was  occupied  with  agriailtund  punraiU, 
and  an  old  female  slave  attended  to  his  wants  (CM. 
i.  189)  ;  but)  after  the  departure  of  Telemachos,  he 
was  so  overpowered  by  his  grief,  that  he  gave  up 
his  rustic  pursuits.  (Or/.  xvL  138.)  After  the 
murder  of  the  suitors,  Odysseus  visited  him,  and 
led  him  back  to  his  house,  and  Athena  made  him 
young  ogain,  so  that  soon  after  he  was  able  to  take 
part  in  the  fight  against  the  approaching  Ithacani. 
(Od.  xxiv.  204—370,  497.)  [L.  &] 

LAtTRTIUS  DIOGENES.     [Diooknes.] 

LAESPO'DIAS  {Aaurwoiias),  was  one  of  three 
Athenian  commanders,  who,  with  a  force  of  30 
•liipe,  joined  the  Argives  in  ravaging  the  Lacedae- 
monian  coast,  b.  c.  414  ;  and  thus,  at  the  moment 
when  Gylippus  was  sailing  for  Syracuse,  gave  the 
Spartan  government  justiiication  for  open  hostili- 
ties. He  is  named  again,  B.  c.  4 1 1,  as  one  of  three 
ambassadors  who  were  sent  by  the  Four  Hundred 
to  treat  with  Sparta,  but  were,  when  their  ship, 
the  Paralus,  was  off  Argos,  seized  and  given  in 
custody  to  the  Argives  by  the  sailors,  who  pro- 
ceeded to  join  the  fleet  at  Samos.  (Thuc.  vi.  105, 
▼iii.  86.)  He  had  something  the  matter  with  the 
shin  or  calf  of  his  leg,  and  arranged  his  dress  to 
conceal  it 

Tf,  4  KaK6iaifiov  Aaunroilas^  c7  rijp  ^Acof  ; 
says  Poseidon,  when  scolding  the  uncouth  Triballus 
for  letting  his  garment  hang  about  his  legs.  (Aris- 
toph.  Av.  1568.)  And  the  Scholiast  gives  a  variety 
of  references  (see  also  Pint.  Symp,  vii.  8),  which 
show  that  his  misfortune  made  him  a  standing  joke 
with  the  comedians.  [A.  H.  C] 

LA  ETA.     [Gratianur,  p.  303.] 

LAETl'LIUa  1.  The  person  whom  Verret 
con><tantly  employed  as  his  tabellanus.  (Cic  Verr. 
ii.  26,  56.) 

2.  C.  Laxtilius  Apalus,  whose  name  occurs 
as  duumvir  along  with  that  of  Ptolemaeus,  the  son 
of  the  younger  Juba,  on  a  coin  of  New  (Carthage 
or  Gades.   (Eckhel,  vol  iv.  p.  160,  vol.  v.  p.  232.) 

LAETaRIUS.  1.  M.  Labtorius,  a  centurion 
primi  pili,  mentioned  as  the  first  plebeian  magia- 
trate,  B.  c.  495,  chosen  even  before  the  secession 
to  the  Sacred  Hill  and  the  election  of  the  first  tri- 
bunes of  the  people  ;  for  there  cannot  bo  any  doubt 
that  this  Laetorius  was  a  plebeian,  although  it  is 
not  exactly  stated  by  Livy  (ii.  27).  He  was  chosen 
to  establish  a  guild  of  merchants  {oolleyium  merca- 
turum\  to  dedicate  a  temple  of  Mercury,  and  to 
supi'rintend  the  com  market.  From  these  functions 
it  is  proliable  that  he  was  aedile,  and  the  conclusion 
is  obvious  that  the  estiiblinhmcnt  of  the  plebeian 
aedileship  preceded  that  of  the  tribuneship.  (Comp. 
Val.  Max.  ix.  3.  i  6.) 

2.  C.  Labtorius,  was  tribune  of  the  people  in 
B.  c.  471,  and  by  his  courage  and  energy  decided 
the  success  of  the  Publilian  rogation,  by  which  the 
comitia  tributa  obtained  the  power  of  legitlating 
for  the  whole  community,  and  of  electing  the  ple- 
beian magistrates,  tribunes  and  aediles,  who  ac- 
cordingly must  have  been  chosen  formerly  either 
by  the  comitia  curiata  or  centuriata,  a  disputed 
point  on  which  see  Diet,  of  Ant,  ».  t>.  TVUiuniu, 
(Liv.  ii.  5(> — 58  ;  Dionys.  ix.  41 — 49.)  It  seems 
not  iniprohahle  that  this  Laetorius,  if  not  a  relation, 
was  the  same  who,  with  the  praenomen  Marcus, 
occurs  in  the  annals  a  few  years  before.    [No.  I.] 

3.  M.  Laktorius  Mbrqus,  a  military  tribone 
during  the  third  Samnite  war  (b.  c.  298 — 290), 
was  accui>ed  of  adultery  by  the  tribune  of  the  peo- 
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pie,  Cominiut.  He  first  escaped  and  tlien  killed 
himself^  but  the  people  passed  Imteiioe  on  him 
nevertheless.  (VaL  Max.  tL  1.  §  11  ;  Said.  t.  «. 
THos  Aan^fMos ;  Dionys.  ExeerpL  Valet,  p.  88» 
&c,  ed  MaL) 

4.  M.  Labtoriua  Plancianus,  magister  eqni- 
tum  of  the  dictator  Q.  Ogulnius  GaUua,  &  c  257. 
(Fast  Capit) 

5.  C.  Labtorius,  cnrule  aedile,  b.  a  216,  tent 
aa  ambassador  by  the  senate  to  the  oontula  Appw 
(Claudius  and  Q.  Fnlvins  Flaeeoi,  b.  c.  212,  praetort 
a  c.  210,  and  decemvir  sacris  fiiciaiidii,  b.  c  209. 
(LiY.  xriiL  30,  xxv.  22,  xxvi.  23.  xxvii.  7,  8.) 

6.  L.  Labtorius,  plebeian  aedile  in  &  &  202, 
was  obliged  to  abdicate  as  his  election  was  dechred 
invalid  on  religious  grounds.  (Lit.  zzx.  39.) 

7.  Cn.  LaKtorius,  legate  of  ih»  piaetor^L. 
Fnlvius  Pnrpureo  in  the  battle  against  the  Gaols, 
B.C200.  (Liv.  zzxL  21.) 

8.  Labtorius,  a  friend  of  C  Grscdms,  who  on 
the  wooden  bridge  opposed  himself  to  the  purmera 
of  Gracchus,  and,  as  he  could  not  stop  thein,  killed 
himselC  (Val.  Max.  iv.  7.  §  2.)  Plutarch  (C. 
Gracch.  16, 17)  calls  him  Licinnios. 

9.  M.  Labtorius,  a  senator  of  the  party  of 
Marius,  was  dechued  a  public  enemy  by  Sulla,  e^ 
caped  from  Rome,  and  afterwards  returned  with 
Marios.  (Appian,  B,  C.  i.  60,  &c)        £W.  I.] 

LAETUS  (AaTrof),  a  Greek  writer  of  uncer- 
tain  age,  who  translated  from  the  Phoenician  lajn- 
goage  a  work  of  Theodotos.  (CleoL  Alex.  Stnm, 
L  p.  140 ;  Euseb.  Pnuj>,  Ev.  x.  U,  where  Xorrot 
is  a  fidse  reading.) 

LAETUS,  Q.  AEMI'LIUS,  waspraefeetofthe 
praetoriom  onder  Commodos,  and  one  of  the  chief 
agents  in  his  assassination.  [Com modus,  £o- 
LBCTUB,  Marcia.]  By  Laetos  and  his  associata 
Edectos  the  vacant  throne  was  ofibred  to  Pertinax, 
and  Laetus  was  the  first  to  incite  the  goards  to  rebel 
against  the  new  prince,  and  to  proclaim  Sosiiia 
Falco,  the  consol,  emperor  in  his  phice.  At  length 
the  torbulent  career  of  this  adventorer  was  broogfal 
to  a  jdose  by  Jolianos,  who  pot  him  to  death  on 
the  suspicion  that  he  was  fiivooraUe  to  the  claims 
of  Severos.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixxii.  19,  22,  Ixxiii.  1, 
6,  8,  9  ;  Herodian.  i,  16,  17,  ii.  1,  2;  Lamprid. 
Commod.  15,  17;  Capitolin.  Pertku  5,  6;  Spar- 
tian.  JfdUm.  6,  SepL  Sever.  4.)  [W.  R.] 

LAETUS,  was  one  of  the  lientenanU  of  Sep- 
timius  Severos  in  the  campaign  against  the  Ar»* 
bians  and  Parthians,  a.  d.  195  ;  and  a  few  years 
afterwards  (a.  d.  199)  gained  great  renown  by  his 
galhuit  and  soccessfiil  defSmoe  of  Nisibis  minst  a 
sudden  attack  headed  by  Voloeaesos.  Notwith- 
standing this  good  service,  and  &e  high  reputation 
which  he  enjoyed  both  as  a  statesman  and  a  oenenil, 
he  was  pot  to  death  by  the  emperor,  who  had  be- 
come jealous  of  his  popolarity  with  the  .soldiers. 
(Dion  Cass.  Ixxv.  2,  9,  10.)  [W.  R.] 

LAEVrNUS,  a  cognomen  of  the  Gens  Valeria 
at  Rome.  It  appears  on  the  Fasti  for  the  first 
time  in  B.  c.  280,  and  was  extant  in  the  i^  of 
Angustos  (llor.  Sat,  1,  6,  12,  SdoL  Fst),  and  in 
that  of  Domitian  or  Nerra.  (Mart  J^  tL  9.) 
Laevina  is  also  mentioned  by  Martial  (^  i.  62]^ 

1.  P.  Valbriub  Labvinus,  one  of  the  consnls 
in  B.&  280,  obtained  for  his  prorinea  Soathem 
Italy,  and  the  condoct  of  the  war  with  F^Rfans, 
king  of  Epeiros.  Fyrrhos  had  recently  landed  at 
Tarentom,  and  it  was  important  to  mee  him  to 
engage  belbra  he  was  Joined  by  his  Italian  alUei^ 
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and  while  he  could  bring  into  the  fiuhl  only  his 
own  troops  and  the  Tarentiues.  Laevinus  accord- 
ingly was  despatched  earlj  in  tlie  spring  into 
Lucania,  where,  from  a  strong  position  he  had 
seized,  he  watched  the  movements  of  the  Epeirots. 
Pyrrhus,  to  gain  time,  attempted  negotiation,  and 
wrote  to  Laevinus,  offering  to  arbitrate  between 
Rome,  Tarentura,  and  the  Italian  allies.  Laevinus, 
however,  bluntly  bade  him  leave  the  Romans  to 
settle  their  ovm  quarrels,  and  begone  to  Epeirus,  if 
he  wished  them  to  listen  to  his  overtures.  Two  of 
the  letters  which  passed  between  Pyrrhus  and 
Laevinus  arc  extant,  in  substance  at  least,  among 
the  fragments  of  Dionysins.  They  were  probably 
copied  from  the  history  of  Hieron^'mus  of  Caidia, 
who  consulted  Pyrrhus^s  own  memoirs  of  his 
Italian  campaign.  Laevinus  and'  his  opponent 
were  encamped  on  the  opposite  banks  of  the  Sins  ; 
and,  while  battle  was  impending,  an  Epeirot  spy 
was  taken  in  the  Roman  lines.  Laevinus  showed 
him  the  legions  under  arms,  and  bade  him  tell  his 
master,  if  he  was  curious  about  the  Roman  men 
and  tactics,  to  come  and  see  them  himself.  Laevi- 
nus, whose  numbers  were  superior  to  the  enemy, 
was  driven  back  over  the  Siris  ;  his  camp  was 
taken,  and  night  alone  enabled  the  fugitives  to 
reach  ar*  Apulian  town,  probably  Venusia.  In  the 
same  year,  however,  he  defended  Capua,  and  hung 
u|^on  the  rear  of  the  Epeirot  army  both  in  its  march 
to  Rome  and  on  its  retreat ;  and  he  had  so  effectu- 
ally restored  the  courage  and  discipline  of  his  le- 
gions, that  Pyrrhus  did  not  venture  to  attack  him. 
The  army  of  Ijaennus,  as  the  penalty  of  its  defeat, 
rcninined  in  camp  at  the  foot  of  the  Samnitc  high- 
hmds  throughout  the  following  winter.  His  name 
docs  not  ngjiin  occur  in  the  war  with  Pyrrhus. 
(Liv.  Epii.  xiii.;  Dionys.  xvii.  15,  16,  xviii.  1 — 
4  ;  Dion  Cass.  Fr,  Peiresc.  xl. ;  Appian.  Samnit, 
Fr.  X.;  Plut.  Pyrrh,  16,  17;  Zonar.  viii.  3 ;  Justin, 
xviii.  1  ;  Oros.  iv.  1  ;  Front  Sfrcrt.  ii.  4.  $  9,  iv.  7. 
§  7 ;  Vict.  F7r.  IlL  35  ;  Flor.  i.  18  ;  Eutrop.  u. 

11.) 
•2.  M.  Valerius  Laevinus,  grandson  probably 

of  the  preceding,  utis  praetor  peregrinus  in  b.  c. 
215.  But  at  that  crisis  of  the  second  Punic  war — 
the  year  following  the  defeat  at  Cannae — all  the 
civil  magistmtes  were  emplnyed  in  military  com- 
mands ;  and  Laevinus,  with  the  legions  lately 
returned  from  Sicily,  was  stationed  in  Apulia,  and 
a  fleet  of  twenty-five  gallies  was  attached  to  his 
land-forces,  that  he  might  watch  the  cosist  of  Italy 
from  Brundisium  to  Tarentum.  While  he  lav  en- 
camped  near  Luceria,  his  outposts  brought  in  the 
nmt)as«tadors  of  Philip  1 V.  of  Macedonia,  whom  they 
had  intercepted  on  their  way  to  linnnibarH  quar- 
ters. LaevinuH,  however,  deceived  as  to  the  pui^ 
pose  of  their  mission  by  Xenophanes,  the  chief  of 
the  legation,  furnished  them  with  guides  and  an 
efiTort  to  Rome.  [Xknophanks.]  During  the 
autumn  of  the  same  venr  he  retook  three  towns  of 
the  Ilirpinians  which,  after  the  defeat  at  Cannae, 
had  revolted  to  Hannilial.  Having  placed  garrisons 
in  Tarentum  and  Khegium,  Lurvinus  with  one 
legion  wintered  at  Bnindisium,  from  whence  he 
watched  the  eastern  coast  of  Italy,  where  a  Ma- 
cedonian invasion  was  expected.  Envoys  from 
Oricuni.  in  Kpeinis,  came  to  his  winter-quarters, 
announcing  the  capture  of  their  own  city  by  Philip, 
and  the  inmiinent  danger  of  Apollonia.  Laevinus 
inunediatelv  croshcd  the  Adriatic,  recovered  Ori- 
cum,  and  by   a  detachment   under   Q.  Naevius 
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Crista,  one  of  his  lieutenants,  raised  Um  ^B/tmt  dT 
Apollonia,  took  Philip*s  campi,  and  eondndipd  a 
league  between  the  Aetolians  end  Rome.  The 
terms  of  the  league  may  be  gathered  fram  Polybios 
(ix.  28,  &C.).  Laevinus  was  four  ttmee  ttwf 
pointed  pro-praetor,  B.C.  214,  213,  212,  211.  la 
the  first  of  these  years  he  winteied  at  Orieom  ;  ia 
the  second,  and  in  212,  211,  he  wmtched  the 
movements  of  Philip  in  AetoUa  and  Achaia.  At 
the  comitia  in  b.  c.  211,  on  aeeoont  of  his  aerrieea 
in  Northern  Greece,  he  was  elected  eonsnl  witlnBt 
solicitation,  in  his  absence.  In  the  latter  part  of 
B.  c.  21 1  he  droTe  the  Macedonians  from  the  island 
of  Zacynthos,  and  from  Oeniadao  and  Nams  ia 
Acamania.  He  wintered  at  Corcyia,  and  in  the 
following  spring  took  AnticyiB,  when  the  news  of 
his  election  to  the  consulship  reached  him.  Sidt- 
ness,  however,  prevented  Laevinus  from  retuning 
to  Rome  till  the  beginning  of  sonmier.  On  land- 
ing in  Italy,  he  was  met  by  envoys  from  C^ma, 
charged  with  complaints  against  the  pro-ooasw,  Qi 
Fulvius  Flaccns  [Fulviua  Flaccub,  No.  2]  ;and 
by  Sicilians,  charged  with  similar  complaints 
against  M.  CUudius  Maroellus,  and  he  cnteied 
Rome  with  a  numerous  attendance  of  then  appcl- 
lants,  and  of  delegates  fimm  the  Aetolian  leagna. 
Having  reported  to  the  senate  his  three  yean*  ad- 
ministration in  Greece,  Laevinns  waa  allotted  the 
province  of  Italy  and  the  war  with  Uanmbal, 
which,  however,  he  presently  exchanged,  faj 
mutual  consent,  with  his  colleague  Maroelloa  for 
Sicily,  as  the  Syiucusans  deprecated  the  w^ 
pointment  of  Marcellus  to  the  govemment  of  tint 
island.  The  debate  on  the  petition  of  the  8y- 
racusans  closed  with  the  senate^  recommending 
their  interests  to  Laevinus.  An  edict,  hfonght 
forward  by  the  consuls  for  raiung  supplies  fiir  the 
Beet,  having  excited  great  ahum  and  indignation 
among  the  Roman  commonaltr  and  the  Itafiaa 
allies,  already  overburdened  with  taxes  for  tha  war 
in  Italy,  Laevinus  proposed  that  all  who  had 
borne  curule  magistracies,  and  all  members  of  the 
senate,  should  bring  voluntarily  to  the  treasory  all 
their  gold,  silver,  and  biass,  whether  ooaicd« 
wrought,  or  bullion,  except  what  was  required  for 
family  sacrifices,  or  did  not  consist  of  the  rings  el 
the  equites,  the  bullae  of  male  children,  or  cataiB 
articles  of  female  ornament.  His  propooal  was 
cheerfully  complied  with,  and  quieted  the  public 
discontent,  and  Laevinus  departed  for  Sidly.  '  Rf 
the  end  of  autumn  Laevinus  reported  to  the  smate 
the  complete  expulsion  of  the  Carthaginians  from 
the  island.  The  gates  of  Agrigentnm  were  opened 
to  him  by  Mutines,  a  discontented  NumidisB 
chief;  and  of  sixty-six  other  towns,  six  were 
stormed  by  him,  twenty  were  betrayed,  and  fi»rty 
voluntarily  surrendered  to  him.  I^vinus  enoon- 
raged  or  compelled  the  Sicilians  to  rrsame  the  par^ 
suit  of  agriculture,  that  the  ishind  might  again  be- 
come one  of  the  granaries  of  Rome ;  and  finding  at 
Agath yma  a  mixed  multitude  of  criminals,  desert- 
ers, and  fugitive  slaves,  whose  presence  was  dan- 
gerous to  the  public  peace,  he  exported  them  te 
Rhegium,  where  they  did  the  republic  good  service 
as  a  predatory  force  against  Hannibal  in  Bnittiam. 
The  ficnate  then  ordered  Laevinus  to  return  to 
Rome,  to  hold  the  consular  comitia  for  B.C.  209. 
But  presently  after  his  arrival  he  was  remanded  la 
his  province,  which  was  threatened  with  a  fresh 
invasiim  from  Africa.  He  viras  directed  Co  nominate 
a  dictator,  to  preside  at  the  elections.     Bat  on  tUi 
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pomt  Laeriniu  and  the  aenate  were  at  Tariaace  ; 
and  this  ie  probably  the  cause  why,  notwithstand- 
ing his  long  senrices,  his  name  does  not  appear  on 
the  triumphal  Fasti.  Laevinos,  indeed,  did  not 
laAise  to  nominate  a  dicUtor,  but,  that  he  might 
protract  his  own  term  of  office,  insistwi  upon 
fwairing  the  nomination  after  his  return  to  Skaly. 
This,  however,  was  contrary  to  onge,  which  re- 
quired the  nomination  to  be  made  within  the  limits 
of  Italy.  A  tribune  of  the  plebs,  therefore,  brought 
in  a  bill,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  senate,  to 
compel  Laevinus^s  obedience  to  its  orders.  But  he 
left  Rome  abruptly,  and  the  nomination  was  at 
length  made  by  his  colleague  Marcellus.  LaaTinns 
continued  in  Sicily  as  pro-consul  throughout  B.  c 
209.  His  army  consisted  of  the  remains  of  Varro*s 
and  Cn.  Fulrius  FlaccuftV  legions,  which,  for  their 
respective  defeats  by  Hannibal  at  Cannae  in  B.  a 
216,  and  at  Herdonea  in  212,  were  sentenced  to 
remain  abroad  while  the  war  lasted.  To  these  he 
added  a  numerous  force  of  Sicilians  and  Numidi- 
ansp  and  a  Beet  of  seventy  gallies.  His  government 
was  vigilant  and  prosperous  ;  the  island  was  ex- 
empt from  invasion,  and,  by  the  revival  of  its 
agriculture,  he  was  enabled  to  form  magasines  at 
Ottana,  and  to  supply  Rome  with  com.  In  B.  a 
208  Laevinus,  still  pro-consul,  crossed  over  with  a 
hundred  gallies  to  Africa,  ravaged  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  Gupea,  and,  after  repuUing  a  Punic  fleet, 
returned  with  his  booty  to  Lilybaeum.  In  the 
following  year  he  repeated  the  expedition  with 
equal  success.  His  foragers  swept  round  the  walls 
of  Utica,  and  he  again  defeated  a  squadron  sent  to 
cut  off  his  retreat.  In  206  he  conducted  the  ar- 
mament back  to  Italy,  and  on  the  arrival  of  Mago 
in  Liguria  in  the  following  year  was  stationed  with 
the  two  city  legions  at  Arretium  in  Etruria.  Soon 
afterwards  he  was  sent,  with  four  other  commis- 
sioners, to  Delphi,  and  to  the  court  of  Attains  I.  at 
Peigamus,  to  fetch  the  Idaean  mother  to  Italy. 
[Falto,  Valbriuh,  No.  3.]  In  204  he  moved  in 
the  senate  the  repa}'ment  of  the  voluntary  loan  to 
the  treasury  made  in  his  consulate  six  years  before. 
In  20.1,  in  the  debate  on  the  terms  to  be  granted 
to  Carthage,  Laevinus  moved  that  the  envoys  be 
dismissed  unheard,  and  the  war  be  prosecuted. 
His  counsel  was  followed  ;  and  it  marks  Laevinus 
as  belonging  to  the  section  of  the  aristocracy  of 
which  the  Scipios  were  the  leaders.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  first  Macedonian  war  in  201 — 
200,  Laevinus  was  once  more  sent  as  propraetor, 
with  a  fleet  and  army,  to  Northern  Greece,  and  hit 
rt>port  of  Philip*8  preparations  gave  a  new  impulse 
to  the  exertions  of  the  republic.  He  died  in  B.  a 
200,  and  his  boiis  Publius  and  Marcus  honoured 
his  memory  with  funeral  games  and  gladiatorial 
combats,  exhibited  during  four  successive  days  in 
the  forum.  (Polyb.  viii.  3.  §  6,  ix.  27.  $  2,  xxil 
12.  $  11  ;  Liv.  xxiii.  24,  30,  32,  33,  34,  87,  88, 
48,  xxiv.  10,  11,  20,  40,  44,  xxv.  3,  xxvL  1,  22, 
24,  26,  27,  28, 29,  30,  32,  36,  40,  xxvil  6,  7,  9, 
22,  29,  xxviii.  4,  10,  46,  xxix.  11,  16,  xxx.  23, 
xxxi.  3,  5,  50  ;  Flor.  ii.  7  ;  Just  xxix.  4  ;  Eutrop. 
iii.  12  ;  Claud,  de  Bd,  Get.  395.) 

3.  C.  Valkkius  Lakvintr,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  by  the  mothcr^s  side  brother  of  M. 
Fulvius  Nobili'or,  consul  in  B.C.  189.  Laevinus 
accompanied  his  brother  to  the  siege  of  Ambracia 
in  that  year,  and  the  Aetolians,  with  whom  he  in- 
hcrit»'d  from  his  father  ties  of  friendship,  chose 
bim  for  thoir  patron  with  the  consul  in  behalf  of 
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the  Ambfidott  and  the  Aetoliaa  Iwyio  gmendly. 
Fulvius aUowed  of  his  madiation,  Btatod  the  Am- 
bndota  and  Aeti^ians  oniuaaUy  ntvoiuafala  teimS| 
and  sent  him  with  their  envoya  to  Rome,  to  dispose 
the  senate  and  the  people  to  ratify  the  p^iea.  In 
B.&  179  Laevinus  was  one  of  the  four  ptaetora 
appomted  under  the  LexBaebia  (liv.  xL  44 ;  Fast. 
s. «.  RogaL ;  eomn.  Mi^er.  Or.  Bom,  fh^^  n. 
62),  and  obtained  Sardinia  for  hia  prorinoe.  In 
B.  c.  176  Cn.  Cornelius  Scipio  Hispatkia  died  nd- 
denly,  in  his  year  of  dBoe,  and  Laerinua  was  ap- 
pointed consul  in  his  room.  Eager  for  military 
distinction,  Laevinus  left  Rome  only  three  daya 
after  hia  election,  to  take  the  ^wmm^m^  of  the  Li- 
gurian  war.  He  triumphed  over  the  Ligoriana  in 
B.  &  175.  In  B.C.  174  he  waa  Mnt,  with  foor 
other  commissioners,  to  Delphi,  to  adjust  aone  new 
dissenaiona  among  the  Aetoliana,  In  B.  c*  178  tha 
senate  despatched  him  to  the  Macadfloian  eooity  ta 
watek  the  movements  of  Peraeoa ;  and  ha  was 
instructed  to  go  round  by  Alaiandwia,  to  ranew 
the  alliance  of  Rome  with  Ptolemy  VL  Philonietoi; 
He  returned  from  Oieece  in  &o.  172.  In  b.  a 
169  Laevinus  waa  one  of  aaiwal  nninrwiisful 
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14.$  2;  L 
6, 17,  xliii.  14.) 

4.  P.  VALSRiua  LjLBVUfua,  mo  of  the  pn^ 
eading;  was  one  of  the  praatoca  in  B.  c.  177,  and 
obtained  for  hia  province  a  part  of  Cisalpine  OanL 
(Liv.  xxxL  50,  xlL  8.)  [W.  R  D.] 

LAR'VIUS.  That  a  poet  baring  this  appellB- 
tion  ought  to  be  included  in  a  list  of  Uie  more  ob> 
icure  Roman  writers  is  generally  admitted,  bat 
wherever  the  name  appean  in  the  received  text  of 
an  ancient  author  it  will  invariably  be  found  tlial 
some  of  tha  MSS.  exhibit  either  Liviua,or  Laeliua, 
or  Naevius,  or  Novius,  or  Pacuvius,  or  teveml  of 
theae,  or  simikr  variations.  On  the  other  himd,  a 
considerable  number  of  frsgmants  quoted  br  gna- 
marians  from  Emiius,  Liviua  (Andronioial,  Naa- 
vius,  and  the  eariier  bards,  mnsi,  aa  mtamal 
evidence  deariy  proves,  belong  to  a  later  epoch ; 
and  many  of  them,  it  has  been  suppoaed,  an  in 
reality  the  property  of  Laevius  ;  but  every  dremn- 
stance  rehiting  to  his  woiks  and  the  i^  whoi  he 
flourished  is  involved  in  such  thick  daritnesa  that 
Vossius  (D$  FmL  LaL  e.  viiL)  declared  himsdf 
unable  to  establish  any  fret  connected  with  hia 
histoty  except  that  he  lived  before  the  re|gn  of 
Chariemagne ;  while  one  or  two  ocholan  have  called 
his  very  existence  in  question.  There  are  in  aU 
perhaps  only  four  passages  in  the  daadca  from 
which  we  can  be  justified  in  drewing  any  eoo- 
dusion.  Two  are  in  Aulus  Oellius  (ii  24,  six.  •, 
compi  7),  one  in  Apuleius  (Apoha,  p.  294,  ed. 
Elmenhorstland  one  in  Ausoniua  {Jpontbat,  CnU 
NupL  pnef.)  From  these  we  may  infor,  with 
tolerable  security,  that  Laevius  flourished  dnriiy 
the  first  half  of  the  century  before  the  Christian 
e^^  being  the  contemporary  of  HortentiaB,  Mea- 
miua,  Cinna,  Catullus,  Lnoetius,  and  Ciosio ;  ani 
that  he  was  the  author  of  a  edlection  of  lytieal 
pieoea  of  a  light  amatory  stamp,  styled  l9hoi»> 
paegma^  which  were  prenouneed  by  oitiea  to  ba 
deficient  in  shnplidty  (layfaala),  and  b  no  wif 
comparable  to  the  easy  flowing  gnma  {Jlmmkt 
earmimm  <MMas)  of  the  TeianMoM. 

A  frigment  extending  to  six  linea  has  baaa  pv^ 
served  by  Apuleius  (/.  c),  another  of  two  linss  hf 
Oellius  (Lc)f  and  many  which  bmj  passMy  b»* 
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long  to  the  ume  or  different  works  have  been 
broueht  together  by  Weichert,  whose  assumptions 
are,  nowerer,  in  some  instances,  in  the  highest  de- 
gree arbitrary  and  &nciful.  (Weichert,  Poetarum 
Latinorum  Reliquiae^  8vo.  Lips.  1 830 ;  Wullncr, 
I/e  Laevio  Fceta^  4to.  Rocklingh.  1830.)  [W.  R.] 

LAKVUS,  CrSPIUS,  a  friend  and  legatus  of 
L.  Munatius  Plancus,and  the  bearer  of  confidential 
letters  from  him  while  praefect  of  Transalpine 
Gaul,  in  B.C.  44,  to  Cicero  at  Rome.  (Cic  ad 
Fum.  X.  18,  21.)  From  Livy  (v.  35,  xxxiiL  37) 
Laevus  appears  to  have  been  originally  a  Ligurian 
name.  [W.  B.  D.] 

T.  LAFRE'NIUS,  thenameof  oneof  the  leaders 
of  the  iillies  in  the  Marsic  war,  b.  c.  90.  He  is 
called  by  other  writers  Afranius.  [Afranius, 
Na8.1 

LA'OIUS  (Adyiof),  belonged  to  the  Roman 
party  among  the  Achaeans,  and  was  one  of  those 
whom  Metclliis  sent  to  Diaeus  to  offer  peace,  in 
B.  a  146.  For  this,  Diaeus  threw  him  and  his 
colleagues  into  prison  ;  but  he  afterwards  released 
them  for  a  sum  of  money,  especially  as  the  people 
of  C.'orinth  were  sufficiently  exasperated  already  by 
the  cruel  execution  of  Sosicrates,  the  lieutenant- 
general.     (Pol.  xL  4,  5.)  (E.  E.] 

LAG  US  {hdyo%).  1.  The  father,  or  reputed 
father,  of  Ptolemy,  the  founder  of  the  Egyptian 
monarchy.  lie  married  Arsinoe,  a  concubine  of 
Philip  of  Macedon,  who  was  said  to  have  been 
pregnant  at  the  time  of  their  marriage,  on  which 
account  the  Macedonians  generally  looked  upon 
Ptolemy  as  in  reality  the  son  of  Philip.  (Pans.  1. 
(>.  {^  2  ;  Curt.  ix.  8  ;  Suidas.  a,  r.  lii&ryos.)  From 
an  anecdote  recorded  by  Plutarch  {De  cohib.  Ira^ 
i\  p.  458),  it  is  clear  that  Lagus  was  a  man  of  ob- 
scure birtii ;  hence,  when  Theocritus  {Idyfl.  xvii. 
2f>)  calls  Ptolemy  a  descendant  of  Hercules,  he 
prolubly  means  tt)  represent  him  as  the  son  of 
Philip.  Lagus  appears  to  have  subsequently  mar- 
ried Antigone,  niece  of  Antipater,  by  whom  he 
became  the  father  of  Berenice,  afterwards  the  wife 
of  lier  step-brother  Ptolemy.  (SchoL  ad  Theocr. 
/^/.xvii.34,  61.) 

2.  A  son  of  Ptolemy  I.  by  the  celebrated 
Athenian  courtezan  Thai's.  (Athen.  xiii.  p.  576, 
e.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

LAGON,  a  beautiful  youth  beloved  by  Brutus. 
He  was  a  frequent  subject  of  artistic  representa- 
tion. (Mart.  ix.  51,  xiT.  171  ;  Plin.  H.  N. 
xxxiv.  8.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

LA'GORAS  {Aay6pas\  a  Cretan  soldier  of  for- 
tune, who,  when  in  the  service  of  Ptolemy  IV. 
(Philopator),  was  sent  by  Nicolaus,  Ptolemy's 
general,  to  occupy  the  passes  of  Mount  Libanus  at 
Hervtus,  and  to  check  there  the  advance  of  An- 
tiocluis  the  Great,  who  was  marching  upon  Pt(»le- 
mai's,  B.  c.  2\i),  He  was,  however,  defeated  and 
disludged  from  his  pobition  by  the  Syrian  king. 
In  B.C.  215,  in  the  war  of  Antiochus  against 
Achaeus,  we  find  Lagoras  in  the  service  of  the 
former  ;  and  it  was  through  his  discovery  of  an 
nnguardod  p:irt  of  the  wall  of  Sardis,  that  Antiochus 
was  enabled  to  take  the  city,  Lagnras  being  him- 
wlf  one  of  the  seloct  party  who  forced  their  way 
into  the  town  over  the  portion  of  the  wall  in  (]ues- 
tion.     (Pol.  v.  61,  vii.  15—18.)  [E.  E.] 

LA  I  AS  (Aotar),  a  son  of  Oxylus  and  Pieria, 
kiiitf  of  Kli«.  (Paus.  v.  4.  §  2,  &c.  ;  comp.  Akto- 
11  ^  No.  2.)  IL.  S.J 

LAIPPUS.     [DAinis.] 
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LAIS  (Ao/f )y  a  name  borne  bj  mom  thm  ooe 
Grecian  Hetaera.  Two  were  celabnlcd  s  but,  m 
the  ancient  writer*  in  their  acooants  and  aneedolci 
respecting  them  Mldimi  indicate  which  thej  nSet 
to,  and  where  they  do  draw  the  dittjnctkm,  £»- 
quently  speak  of  the  one,  while  what  they  Mr  ef 
her  is  manifestly  applicable  only  to  the  otner,  it  is 
difficult,  and  sometimes  impoasiUe,  to  decide  how 
to  apportion  the  numeroot  notices  reqpectiiig  then 
which  have  come  down  to  na.  Jacoba,  who  haa 
bestowed  some  attention  on  thie  aabjecty  dittiA' 
guishcs  the  two  following  : — 

1.  The  elder  Lois,  a  native  probably  of  Corinth. 
Athenaeus  (xiii.  p.  588)  says  that  she  waa  bom  at 
Hyccara,  in  Sicily,  but  he  hat  probably  omfeaiided 
her  with  her  younger  nameaake,  the  dangfater  of 
Timandra  (Athen.  xii.  p.  535,  c.  xiiL  p.  574,  e.) ; 
for  Timandra,  as  we  know  from  Plutarch  {AMt, 
39),  was  a  native  of  Uyocara.  The  elder  Lais 
lived  in  the  time  of  the  Peloponneaian  war,  and 
was  celebrated  as  the  most  beautiful  woman  oif  her 
age.  Her  figure  was  especially  admired.  (Athen. 
xiii.  p.  587,  d.  588,  e.)  She  was  notorious  also  far 
her  avarice  and  caprice.  (Athen.  xiii.  pu  570,  c.  588, 
c  585,  d.)  Amongst  her  numerous  lovers  ahe  nam> 
bored  the  philosopher  Aristipput.  (Athen.  xiL  644, 
xiii.  588),  two  of  whose  woriLs  were  entitled  Up^ 
Ao^o,  and  Ilpbs  AoJSa  ir«^  rov  Kor^wrpau,  (Diog. 
Laert.  iL  84).  She  fell  in  love  with  and  offinred 
her  hand  to  Eubotas,  of  Gyrene  [Eubotas],  who, 
after  his  victory  at  Olympia,  fulfilled  hia  prondse 
of  taking  her  with  him  to  Gyrene,  in  word  only-* 
he  took  with  him  her  portrait.  (Aelian,  K.  H.  z.  9 ; 
Clemens  Alex.  Strom,  iiL  p.  447,  c.)  In  her  old 
age  she  became  addicted  to  drink  ine.  Of  her 
death  various  stories  were  told.  (Athen.  ziu.  p. 
57U,  b.  d.  587,  e. ;  Phot  cod.  cxc.  p.  146,  23,  ed. 
Bekker.)  She  died  at  Corinth,  where  a  monument 
(a  lioness  tearing  a  ram)  was  erected  to  her,  in  the 
cypress  grove  called  the  Kfdrcioy.  (Paus.  iL  2.  §  4 ; 
Athen.  xiii.  p.  589,  c)  Numerous  anecdotes  of 
her  were  current,  but  they  are  not  worth  relating 
here.  (Athen.  xiii.  p.  582;  Auson.  iS^.  IT^ 
Lais  presenting  her  looking-glass  to  Aphrodite  waa 
a  frequent  subject  of  epigrams.  (Brunck.  AtmL  L 
p.  170,  7,  ii.  p.  494,  5  ;  Aiithol,  Pal.  vL  1,  19.) 
Her  fimie  was  still  fresh  at  Corinth  in  the  tine 
of  Pausanias  (iL  2.  §  5),  and  od  KipiwOos  effrt 
Aois  became  a  proverb.    (Athen.  iv.  pu  137,  d.) 

2.  The  younger  Lais  was  the  daughter  ef 
Timandra  (see  above),  who  is  sportively  called 
Damasandrn  in  Athenaeus  (xiii.  p.  574,  e.).  Jjm 
was  proljably  bom  at  Hyccara  in  Sicily.  Aoeofd- 
ing  to  some  accounts  she  was  brought  to  Corinth 
when  seven  years  old,  having  been  taken  prisoner 
in  the  Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily,  and  bought 
by  a  Corinthian.  (Plut.  /.  c. ;  Paus.  ii.  2.  §  5  ; 
Schol.  ad  Aristoph.Plid.  179  ;  Athen.  xiiL  p.  589.) 
This  story  however,  which  involves  numerons 
difficulties,  is  rejected  by  Jacobs,  who  attributes  it 
to  a  confuhion  between  this  Lais  and  the  elder  one 
of  the  same  name.  The  story  of  Apellea  having 
induced  her  to  enter  upon  the  life  of  a  courtesan 
must  have  reference  to  the  younger  Lais.  (Athen. 
xiii.  p.  588.)  She  was  a  contemporair  and  rival 
of  Phryne.  (Athen.  p.  588,  e.)  She  becama 
enamoured  of  a  Thessalian  named  Hippolochoii 
or  Ilippostratus  and  accompanied  him  to  Thesialy. 
Here,  it  is  said,  some  Thessalian  women,  jealooa 
of  her  beauty,  enticed  her  into  a  temple  of  Aphn^ 
dite,  and  there  stoned  her  to  death.     (Paus.  it  2. 
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§  5  ;  Plat.  ToL  u.  p.  767,  e.  ;  Athen.  xiii.  p.  589, 
b.)  According  to  the  scholiast  on  Aristophanes 
(PlmL  179),  a  pestilence  ensued,  which  did  not 
•bate  till  a  temple  was  dedicated  to  Aphrodite 
Anosia.  She  was  buried  on  the  banks  of  the  Peneus. 
The  inscription  on  her  monument  is  preserved  by 
Athenaeus  (xiiL  p.  589).  [C  P.M.] 

LAIUS  {Adiios),  1.  A  son  of  Labdacus,  and 
finther  of  Oedipnt.  After  his  father^s  death  he  was 
placed  under  the  guardianship  of  Lycus,  and  on  the 
death  of  the  latter,  Laius  was  obliged  to  take  re- 
fuge with  Pelops  in  Peloponnesus.  But  when 
Amphion  and  Zethus,  the  murderers  of  Lycos,  who 
had  usurped  his  throne,  had  lost  their  lives,  Laius 
returned  to  Thebes,  and  ascended  the  throne  of  his 
&ther.  He  married  Jocaste  (Homer  calls  her 
Epicaste),  and  became  by  her  the  father  of  Oedi- 
pus, by  whom  he  was  slain  without  being  known 
to  him.  His  body  was  buried  by  Damasistratus, 
king  of  Plataeae.  (Herod,  v.  59  ;  Pans.  ix.  5.  § 
2  ;  ApoUod.  iiL  5.  §  5,  &c. ;  Diod.  v.  64  ;  comp. 

OSDIPUS.) 

2.  A  Cretan,  who,  together  with  Aegolius,  Ce- 
leus,  and  Cerberus,  entered  the  sacred  cave  of  bees 
in  Crete,  in  order  to  steal  honey.  They  succeeded 
in  their  crime,  but  perceived  the  cradle  of  the  in- 
fant Zeus,  and  that  instant  their  brazen  armour 
broke  to  pieces.  Zeus  thundered,  and  wanted  to 
kill  them  by  a  flash  of  lightning  ;  but  the  Moerae 
and  Themis  prevented  him,  aa  no  one  was  allowed 
to  be  killed  on  that  sacred  spot,  whereupon  the 
thieves  were  metamorphosed  into  birds.  (Anton. 
Lib.  19  ;  PUn.  H.N,  x.  6(T, 79.)  [L.  S.] 

LALA,  of  Cysicus,  a  female  painter,  who  lived 
at  Rome  at  the  time  when  M.  Vnrro  was  a  young 
roan  (about  B.  c.  74).  She  painted  with  the  pencil, 
%nd  also  practised  encaustic  painting  on  ivory  with 
the  cestrum.  Her  subjects  were  principally  pictures 
of  women,  among  which  was  her  own  portrait, 
painted  at  a  mirror.  No  painter  surpassed  her  in 
speed.  Her  works  were  so  highly  esteemed  as  to 
be  preferred  to  those  of  Sopolis  and  Dionysiua, 
whose  pictures  filled  the  galleries  at  Rome.  She 
was  never  married.  (Plin.  77.  N.  xxxv.  1 1. 1.  40. 
§  43.)  It  is  useless  to  discuss  the  inferences  drawn 
from  the  various  reading,  inventa  for  Juventa^  aa 
there  is  no  authority  in  any  MS.  for  that  reading  ; 
axid  it  can  hardly  be  made  to  give  a  good  mean- 
ing. [P.S.] 

LA'LAGE.  Under  the  name  of  Lalage  two 
distinct  persons  are  intended  by  Horace.  In  one 
ode  (i.  22,  10)  a  wolf  appears  to  the  poet  as  he  is 
singing  of  his  Lalage  ;  but  in  another  ode  (ii.  5, 16) 
an  unn:uned  friend  is  advised  to  defer  making  love 
to  Liihige  until  she  is  older.  It  is  evidently  not  a 
pergonal  name,  but  the  Greek  AoAoti),  prattling, 
chattering  (Oppian,  //a/..i.  135),  used  aa  a  term 
of  endearment,  **  little  prattler,*'  which  accords  with 
the  tender  age  of  the  Iloratian  damsel.  [W.  B.  D.] 

LA'MACHUS  {AdtMxosy,  son  of  Xenophanes, 
in  the  8th  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  B.  c. 
424,  with  a  detachment  of  10  ships  from  the 
tribute-collecting  squadron,  sailed  into  the  Euxine  ; 
and  coming  to  harbour  at  the  mouth  of  the  Calex, 
near  Heracleia,  had  his  ships  destroyed  by  a  sudden 
flood.  He  succeeded  in  making  his  way  by  land 
to  Chalcedon.  (Thnc.  iv.  75.)  His  name  recurs  in 
the  signatures  to  the  treaties  of  R.  c.  421.  And 
in  the  17th  year  ii.  c.  415  he  appears  as  colleague 
of  Alcibiados  and  Nicias,  in  ilif  j^rwil  Sicilian  ex- 
pedition.    In  the  couduiiutiou  held  ul  i'^Cftta  ott 
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their  first  arrival,  in  which  Nicias  proposed  a  return 
to  Athens  and  Akibiades  n^fotiation,  T.*ma^1iH^ 
while  preferring  of  these  two  plans  the  latter, 
urged,  as  his  own  judgment,  an  immediate  attack 
on  Syracuse,  and  the  occupation  of  Megan,  as  the 
base  for  future  attempts,  advice  which  in  him  may 
have  been  prompted  less  by  counsel  than  courage, 
but  which  undoubtedly  was  the  wisest,  and  would 
almost  certainly  have  been  attended  with  complete 
success.  In  the  following  year,  soon  after  the  in- 
vestment was  commenced,  he  fell  in  a  sally  of  the 
besieged,  in  advancing  against  which  he  had  en- 
tangled himself  amongst  some  dykes,  and  got  parted 
firom  his  troops.  The  loss  of  his  activity  and 
vigour  must  have  been  severely  felt :  his  death  was 
one  of  those  many  contingencies,  each  one  of  which 
may  be  thought  to  have  singly  turned  the  scale  in 
the  Syracusan  contest.    (Thuc  vi  8, 49,  101.) 

Lamachus  appears  amongst  the  dramatis  per* 
sonae  of  Aristophanes  (.<4e4.  565,  &c.  960,  1070, 
&C.)  as  the  brave  and  somewhat  blustering  soldier, 
delighting  in  the  war,  and  thankful,  moreover,  for 
its  pay.  Plutarch,  in  like  manner,  describes  him  at 
brave  and  honest,  and  a  hero  in  the  field ;  but  so 
poor,  and  so  ill-provided,  that  on  every  firesh  ap- 
pointment he  nsed  to  b^  for  money  from  the 
government  to  buy  clothing  and  shoes ;  and  this 
dependent  position  he  thinks  made  him  backward 
to  take  a  part  of  his  own,  and  deferential  to  his 
colleagues— Nidas,  perhaps,  in  especial  (Plut. 
Nie.  16,  cf.  ib.  12,  13,  and  Aid,  18,  20,  21.) 
Phito  also  speaks  of  his  valoor.    (Laek.  pi  1 98.) 

If  we  mav  trust  a  passage  of  Plutarch  (/'srw/ci^ 
20),  Lamachns,  in  an  expedition  made  by  Pericles 
into  the  Euxine,  was  left  there  in  charae  of  13 
ships,  to  assist  the  people  of  Sinope  against  their 
tvrant,  Timesihuis ;  afier  the  expulsion  of  whom 
the  town  received  600  Athenian  colonists.  The 
precise  date  of  this  occurrence  can  hardly  be  esta- 
blished :  in  Plutarch*s  narrative,  it  is  previons  to  the 
Thirty  Years*  Peace  of  &  a  445.  He  must  there- 
fore have  been  an  old  man  at  the  time  of  his  last 
command.  [A.  H.  C] 

LA'MEDON  (AatfA^9t¥\  a  son  of  Coionns,  and 
husband  of  Pheno,  by  whom  he  beaune  the  £Mher 
of  Zeuxippe.  He  was  the  successor  of  Epopens  in 
the  kingdom  of  Sicyon.  (Paosan.  iL  5,  m  fin.,  6, 
2.)  [L.  8.] 

LA'MIA  (Aofjua),  1.  A  daughter  of  Poseidon, 
became  by  Zeus  the  mother  of  the  Sibyl  Herophile. 
(Pans.  X.  12.  §  1  ;  PlnU  (U  Fytk,  Orac  9.) 

2.  A  female  phantom,  by  which  children  wers 
frightened.  According  to  tradition,  she  was  ori- 
ginally a  Libyan  queen,  of  great  beanty,  and  a 
daughter  of  Belus.  She  was  beloved  by  Zeus,  and 
Hera  in  her  jealousy  robbed  her  of  her  children. 
Lamia,  from  revenge  and  despair,  robbed  others  of 
their  children,  and  murdered  than ;  and  the  savage 
cruelty  in  which  she  now  indulged  rsndered  her 
ugly,  and  her  fisce  beaune  fearfully  distorted.   Zeus 

Save  her  the  pow«r  of  taking  her  eves  out  of  her 
ead,  and  putting  them  in  again.  (Diod.  xz.  41 ; 
Suidas,  «.«. ;  Plut.  <fe  CWms.  2  ;  Schol.  ad  ^m> 
topk  Pae.  757  ;  Strab.  i.  p.  19.i  Some  andenU 
called  her  the  mother  of  Scylla.  (Eostath.  ad  Ham, 
p.  1714  ;  Arist.  <fe  Mar,  viL  5^  In  kter  tinea 
Lamiae  were  conceived  as  handsome  ghostly  wo- 
men, who  by  voluptuous  artifices  attricted  Toung 
men,  in  order  to  enjoy  their  fresh,  yoathful,  and 
pure  flesh  and  blood.  They  were  thus  in  ancient 
times  what  the  vampires  are  in  aodeni  legrnda. 
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(Philottr.  lit.  ApoUoH.  iv.  25 ;  Homt  de  AH. 
Poet.  340  ;  Isidor.  Or^.  viiL  1 1  ;  Apulei.  Afet.  i. 
p.  57  ;  comp.  Spanheim,  ad  Callim.  Hymn,  m 
ZMan.  67  ;  Em pusa  and  Mormolyck.)       [L.  S.] 

LA'MI  A  (Aifua\  a  celebrated  Athenian  courte- 
san, daughter  of  Cleanor.  She  commenced  her 
career  as  a  flate-player  on  the  stage,  in  which  pro- 
fession she  attained  considerable  celebrity,  but 
afterwards  abandoned  it  for  that  of  a  hetaera.  We 
know  not  by  what  accident  she  found  herself  on 
board  of  the  fleet  of  Ptolemy  at  the  great  sea-fight 
olF  Salamis  (b.  c.  306),  but  it  was  on  that  occasion 
that  she  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  young  Demetrius, 
over  whom  she  quickly  obtained  the  most  un- 
bounded influence.  Though  then  already  past  her 
prime,  she  so  completely  captivated  the  young 
prince,  that  her  sway  continued  unbroken  for  many 
years,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  rivals  with 
whom  she  had  to  contend.  It  was  apparently  not 
so  much  to  her  beauty  as  to  her  wit  and  talents 
that  she  owed  her  power :  the  latter  were  cele- 
bmted  by  the  comic  writers  as  well  as  the  hiHtorians 
of  the  period,  and  many  anecdotes  concerning  her 
have  been  transmitted  to  us  by  Plutarch  and 
Athcnaeus.  Like  most  persons  of  her  class,  she 
was  noted  for  her  profusion,  and  the  magnificence 
of  the  banquets  which  she  gave  to  Demetrius  was 
ci^Iebrated  even  in  those  times  of  wanton  extrava^ 
gance.  In  one  instance,  however,  she  is  recorded 
to  have  made  a  better  use  of  the  treasures  which 
were  lavished  upon  her  by  her  lover  with  almost 
incredible  profusion,  and  built  a  splendid  portico 
for  the  citizens  of  Sicyon,  probably  at  the  period 
when  their  city  was  in  great  measure  rebuilt  by 
Demetrius.  Among  the  various  flatteries  invented 
by  the  Athenians  to  please  Demetrius  was  that  of 
con»ecmting  a  temple  in  honour  of  Lamia,  under 
the  title  of  Aphrodite,  and  their  exam])le  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  Thehani.  (Plut.  Dewetr.  16,  19, 
24,  25,  27  ;  Athen.  iii.  p.  101,  iv.  p.  128,  vi.  p. 
253,  xiii.  p.  577,  xiv.  p.  615  ;  Aelian.  T.  //.  xiL 
17,  xiii.  9.)  According  to  Athenaeus,  she  had  a 
daughter  by  Demetrius,  who  received  the  name  of 
I'hiia.  Diogenes  Laertius  fv.  76)  mentions  that 
Demetrius  Phalcreus  also  cohabited  with  a  woman 
luuned  Ijomia,  whom  he  calls  an  Athenian  of  noble 
birth.  If  this  story  be  not  altogether  a  mistake, 
which  seems  not  improbable,  the  Lamia  meant 
must  be  distinct  from  the  subject  of  the  present 
article.  [E.  H.B.J 

LA'MIA,  a  family  of  the  Aelia  gens,  which 
claimed  a  high  antiquity,  and  pretended  to  be  de- 
scended from  the  mythical  hero,  I^mus.  [Lam us.] 
No  member  of  tiiis  family  is,  however,  mentioned 
till  the  end  of  the  republic,  but  it  was  reckoned 
under  the  empire  one  of  the  noblest  fiunilies  in 
Rome.  (Hor.  Carm.  iii.  17  ;  Juv.  iv.  154,  vL 
38.5.) 

1.  L.  Aelius  Lamia,  was  of  equestrian  rank, 
and  distinguished  himHelf  by  the  zealous  support 
which  he  atForded  to  C'icero  in  the  suppression  of 
the  (■atilinarian  conspirBcy.  So  great  were  his 
services  that  he  was  marked  out  f<»r  vengeance  by 
the  popular  pjirty,  and  was  acconiingly  banished 
(rrA'vw/i/.s)  by  the  influence  of  the  consuls  (iabinius 
and  Piso  in  ».  c.  oJ».  lie  was  subsetjuently  re- 
called from  exile  ;  and  during  the  civil  wars  he 
appears  to  have  espoused  Caesar'^s  party,  since  we 
find  that  he  obtained  the  aedileship  in  H-C.  45. 
During  this  time  he  lived  on  intimate  terms  with 
Cicen>,  and  there  are  two  letters  of  the  latter  to 
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Brutua,  intreating  Bmtot  to  nie  his 
assist  Lamia  in  his  canTBM  lor  the  pmetowhm, 
He  seems  to  have  carried  hb  electum,  and  woud 
have  been  praetor  in  b.  c.  43,  tkd  year  in  whkk 
Cicero  was  pat  to  death.  (Cic:  pro  ShL  I2,ii 
PiMH.  21^pofl  Rod.  mSem,B^adAiLvSL45fOd 
Fam,  xi,  16,  17.)  This  Lamia  Menu  to  he  the 
same  as  the  iL  Lamia^  prtutonmM  vir^  who  it  moA 
to  have  been  placed  upon  the  fiin«al  pileai  if 
dead,  and  then  to  hare  recomed  hie  ■nniMi,  aad 
to  have  spoken  after  the  fire  was  lighted,  when  it 
was  too  late  to  save  him  firom  death.  (VaL  Max. 
i.  8.  $  12;  Plin. /f.  M  TiL  52.) 

Lajuia  was  the  founder  of  hia  finnilj,  to  whom 
he  appears  to  have  beqneathed  oonfiderable  wealth, 
which  was  acquired  by  hia  commercial  apeeolatiaof 
as  a  Roman  eques.  We  aee  from  a  letter  of  Gicoo 
to  Q.  Comificius  that  Lamia  muat  have  had  ex- 
tensive commercial  tranaactiona  in  Aaia  {ad  Fam, 
zii.  29) ;  and  his  gardens  at  Rome  {Hotii  LamisH^ 
which  Cicero  speaks  of  {ad  AtL  xii  21),  were  a 
well-known  spot  even  in  the  time  of  the  empann 
CalignU.  (Suet  CcJiff.  59.) 

2.  L.  Axlius  Lauia,  Uie  aon  of  the  pfeeediag, 
and  the  firiend  of  Horace,  waa  conaal  in  a.  o.  91 
He  was  appointed  by  Tiberiua  governor  of  Sjiia, 
but  was  never  allowed  to  enter  upon  the  adnuni^ 
tration  of  his  province.  On  the  death  of  L.  Pbe 
in  ▲.  D.  32,  Lamia  succeeded  him  in  the  offiee  of 
praefectus  urbi,  but  he  died  in  the  followiiv  year, 
A.  D.  3.3,  and  was  honoured  with  a  cenaorVraneiaL 
(Dion  Cass.  Iviii.  19  ;  Tac.  Ann.  wL  27.)  Two  of 
Uorace*8  odea  are  addreaaed  to  him.  (Oarm.  L  26, 
iii.  17.) 

3.  L.  Axlius  Lamia  Abmilianus,  hehmged 
originally,  as  we  see  from  the  laat  name,  to  the 
gens  Aemilia,  and  waa  adopted  into  the  gcna 
Aelia.  He  was  consul  safiectoa  in  a.  D.  80  in  the 
reign  of  Titus,  and  waa  originally  mairied  to  Do- 
mitia  Longina,  the  daughter  of  Corbulo  ;  hat  dar- 
ing the  lifetime  of  Vespaaian  he  waa  defrirod  ef 
her  by  Domitian,  who  firat  lived  with  her  aa  hia 
mistress  and  subaeqnently  mamed  her.  [Domitia 
Longina.]  Lamia  waa  pat  to  death  hj  Domitiaa 
after  hb  aoceaaion  to  the  throne.  (Dion 
Ixvi.  3  ;  Suet.  Dom.  1, 10 ;  Jot.  iv.  164.) 
full  name  waa  L.  Aeliua  Plantioa  Lamia. 

Atti  dcffU  /rair,  arv,  i.  tav.  zziiL  25,  p.  exziL  and 
•>»  \ 

LAMISCUS  (A^uo-Kot),  of  Samoa,  ia  qooled 
by  Palaephatus  {De  Inered.  init  p.  268,  ed.  Weat- 
ermann)  as  a  writer  ir«pi  iidarmf.  There  ia  a 
Pythagorean  of  this  name  mentioned  in  a  letter  ef 
Archytas  to  the  tyrant  Dionyaioa  the  yoonger. 
(Diog.  Laert.  iii.  22.) 

LA'MIUS  or  LAMUS  (Ai^uos),  a  aon  of  He- 
racles and  Omphale,  from  whom  the  Theaaaliaa 
town  of  Ijamia  was  believed  to  have  derived  ill 
name.  (Diod.  iv.  31  ;  Steph.  Byx.  •.  vo.  Aapim^ 
Bdpjatra  ;  Ov.  Htroid.  ix.  54.)  [L.  S>.] 

LAMPA'DIO,  C.OCTA'VIUS,aRoniangnB- 
marian,  who  divided  into  seven  hooka  the  poem  ef 
Nnevius  on  the  first  Punic  war,  which  had  net 
l)een  divided  by  its  author  into  hooka.  (SneC  Dt 
lUtuir.  Onimm.  2.) 

LAMPA'DIUS,  a  Roman  aenator,  who 
himself  conspicuous  by  the  boldneaa  of  hia 
and  political  principles,  at  a  time  when  the 
senate  was  renowned  for  ito  aervili^.     In  A.  D. 
408,  the  (iothic  king  Alaric  oflSered  hia 
the  emperor  llonoriuai  on  condition  of 
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132,  Ac^  374.  Jtc 

/a&.  154  :  Or.  J/<.  i.  ^K 

LA'M  pii>x«  ukuprro- 

LA3IP<jN  ^JU«»v>.    I.  A 
■on  d  PjikcM  rPrmA»  • 
doCiu  (ix.  78;  H  ksvtax  czsii  P. 
battle  at  Phtin  ss  aTous  lae  « 
bj  mnltiBf  aad  trTr'aT^  sae 
dfloiiu. 

2.  Ab  AtkeBBOu 
interpfcter  cf  onoe 
hb  row  I  lij  entitifed  A#«ni3«»  i  M« 
OMiLn.  1.|il4-2,31).  Arvupeuei 
to  him  (Jr.  521.  988).  Rstazci  {Per.  6) 
■torj  of  his  foceteliirf  tW  Monducr  of 
orer  Tkoerdides  ud  kii  putr.  In  B.  c  444. 
Lttnipoii,  in  eoojcnctiafn  vith  XenocnCM.  led  tke 
colooj  wluch  £oQDded  Tcszii  on  the  site  «f  the 
•ndent  Sjbam.  (Diod.  xiL  10  ;  SchoL  od  Arw- 
Ic7mLA'o6.  33KJe.S21,  fW,  1083;  SaidM,JL«L 
3«ifw<iiMdrr«t.)  TbeBaaKLMqMBiifDaidiBMiigrt 
those  who  took  the  oatht  to  the  ticatj  «f 
made  between  the  Atheniant  and 
in  B.C  421.  (Thoc  t.  19,  24.)  Whether 
was  the  soothsarer  of  that  name,  or  not,  we  have 
DO  means  of  deciding.  [C.  P.  M.] 

M.  LAMPOON lUS,  a  Lncanian,  was  one  of  the 
principal  captains  of  the  Italians  in  the  war  of  the 
allies  with  Rome,  B.  c.  90 — 88.  He  commanded 
in  his  native  province  at  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war,  since  be  drove  P.  Licinius  Ciassos  [Crassvs, 
L1CINIU8,  No.  14]  with  great  loss  into  Gmmen- 
tum.  (Front  StrtU.  ii.  4,  16.)  In  the  Ust  war 
with  Sulla,  B.  c.  83 — 2,  when  the  Samnites  and 
Lucanians  had  become  the  allies  of  the  Marian 
party  at  Rome,  Lamponius  was  the  companion  of 
l*oiitiut  of  Tclesia  in  his  march  upon  the  capital 
After  victory  finjilly  declared  for  Sulla  at  the  Col- 
line  gate,  I^amponius  disappeared  with  the  herd  of 
fugitives.  (Appian,  B,  C.  i.  40,  41,  90,  93  ;  Plut. 
^ulL  29  ;  Flor.  iii.  21  ;  Eutrop.  v.  8.)  'Awiiwof 
in  Diodorus  (xxxvii.  EkUog.  L)  is  a  misreading  for 
Lamponius.  [W.  R  D.] 

LA'MPRIAS  (Aa^irp(as),  a  name  which  occurs 
three  times  in  the  history  of  the  family  of  Plutarch 
of  Chaeroneia. 

1.  The  grandfather  of  Plutarch.  (Anton,  2'&\ 
De  DffecL  Orac.  8,  38,  46,  &c. ;  Sympot,  \.  5,  t.  5, 
ix.2.) 

2.  A  brother  of  Plutarch,  and  a  follower  of  the 
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•eaicdy  avaid  iha  omcImImi  Ihat  thfj  ««  ftwM 
the  mBBUb  pen  widi  Unas  of  II.  Aurtliw  mA  M» 
crin«a»  both  of  whkh  vm  Mcribtd  la  Oi|al«liiiMb 
Again,  the  dedkatkn  of  iha  Bh^ahahn  la  lN«eW> 
tian  is  manifestly  «rmDaoiM»  for  in  Iwa  pkcta  («.  % 
34)  Constantine  is  diivctly  addrMasd*  and  hi  iht 
latter  passage  the  author  annottiices  an  UtMlioiw 
which  he  repeau  in  Aksander  SoTarM  (e.  It4)i  of 
continuing  hb  undertaking  down  la  tho  Ihna  «f 
Constantino.  Wo  haro  m  a  forroor  artieW  [Cah> 
TOLiNus]  remarked  that  it  is  ImpoMiblai  In  lh« 
absence  of  all  tniatworthy  aTidene^i  lo  Mtiutt  tha 
pieces  which  fbnn  this  collection  with  any  oarUdnlj 
to  their  real  ownera.  For  tha  adiUonii  tfMitlaUaM» 
&c,  of  Lsmpridiut,  teo  CApmiLiNvi^      I  W«  lU  | 

LA'MPROCLES  (AaM*pMA4f).  I.ThaakUl 
son  of  Socmtas.  (Xan.  Mmi.  U.  9 1  CuhM.  Hrmof^ 
XmtopL  p.  67.) 

2.  An  Athenian  dithynunhk  poal  nnd  mniMm, 
from  whom  Athenaeus  quotes  a  fiw  warda  (li  |ib 
491,  c.).  Plutarch  mentions  an  iMMOfMMnl 
which  he  made  in  the  musical  ttmln  oaUad  Mli»* 
lydian  (7Ai  Mmmt..  1 6,  p.  11 36,  a,  f.).  A  MhaUaal 
on  Plato  niakea  him  tka  pnpU  af  Anlhatlaa«  wmk 
th«  teacher  of  IMoMm.  (SelioL  kk  l%d.  AM,  I 
I  p.  887,  Bakkar.)    The  oda  to  PidkM,  whith  b  IT 
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ferred  to  by  Aristophanes  (N^ub.  967),  was  ascribed 
to  Lamprocles  by  Phrynichus,  though  Eratosthenes 
aiid  others  ascribed  it  to  Phrynichiis  himself,  while 
some  made  Stesichorus  its  author.  (Schol.  in 
Aristoph.  L  e.)  The  scholiast  who  makes  this 
statement  calls  Lamprocles  the  son  or  disciple  of 
Midon.  Thus  much  is  evident  from  all  accounts, 
that  Lamprocles  practised  a  severe  style  both  of 
poetry  and  music,  and  that  he  belongs  to  a  good 
period  of  those  arts,  probably  the  sixth,  or,  at  the 
latest,  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  B.  c.  (Fa- 
bric /i/W.  Graee.  vol.  ii.  p.  127  ;  Schmidt,  Diatrib, 
in  DUhjfratnh.  pp.  138 — 143  ;  Schneidewin,  7>0/!ec^. 
Foes.  Graec.  p.  462.)  [P.  S.] 

LAMPRUS  (SaiA.irp6s\  the  husband  of  Gala- 
teiiu     [Oalatbia,  No.  2.]  [L.  S.] 

LAMPRUS  {lidforpoi),  1 .  A  teacher  of  music 
at  Athens  in  the  youth  of  Socrates,  who  is  made 
by  Plato  to  mention  him  with  a  sort  of  ironical 
praise,  as  second  only  to  Counus.  (Menejr.  p.  236; 
couip.  Ath.  X.  p.  506,  f.)  We  learn  from  other 
sources  that  he  was  very  celebrated  as  a  mu&ician. 
(Ath.  ii.  p.  44,  d. ;  Plut.  de  Mus.  31,  p.  1142  ; 
Nepos,  Eixim.  2.)  lie  is  said  to  have  been  the 
tciu-hor  of  Sophocles  in  muHic  and  dancing.  (Ath. 
i.  p.  20,  f.  ;  Vit.  Sojth.)  This  statement,  and  the 
reference  to  his  death  by  Phrynichus  (qp.  Ath.  ii. 
p.  44,  d.),  fix  his  time  to  the  former  {Nirt  of  the 
fifth  century  b.  c. 

2.  Of  Erythrae,  a  Peripatetic  philosopher,  who 
is  mentioned  by  Suidas  as  the  teacher  of  Aristox- 
enus.     (Suid.  *.  t?.  *Apitrr6^€vos.) 

3.  A  grammarian  mentioned  in  the  Afcujna  Mo- 
raUa  ascribed  to  Aristotle,  ii.  7.  (Fabric.  Bill, 
Gniec.  vol.  ii.  p.  128.)  [P.  S.] 

LAMPTER  (Aofiirnjp),  I  e.  the  shining  or 
torch-bearer,  a  surname  ojf  Dionysus,  under  which 
he  was  worshipped  at  Pellene  in  Achaia,  where  a 
festival  called  Ac^iimfpia  was  celebrated  in  his  ho- 
nour.    (Paus.  vii.  27.  $  2.)  [L.  S.] 

LAM  PUS  (Adfiiros),  1.  One  of  the  sons  of 
Aegyptus.     (ApoUod.  iL  I.  §  5.) 

2.  A  son  of  Laomedon,  and  father  of  Dolops, 
was  one  of  the  Trojan  elders.  (Uonu  JL  iii.  147, 
XV.  5:^6,  XX.  238.) 

3.  The  name  of  two  horses,  one  belonging  to 
Eos  (Horn.  Oil.  xxiii.  246  ;  Fulgent  Afyth,  i.  11), 
the  other  to  Hector.  (Hom.  //.  viii.  185.)  [L.  S.] 

LAM  US  (Aa/ios),  a  son  of  Poseidon,  was  king 
of  the  Ljiestrj'goncs.  (Horn.  Od.  x.  81  ;  Eustath. 
ad  Horn,  p.  1649  ;  Ilorat.  Carm,  iii.  17, 1  ;  comp. 
Lamii's.)  [L.  S.] 

LAMY'NTIIIUS  (Aatihem),  of  Miletus,  a 
Greek  poet  of  uncertain  age,  who  celebrated  in  a 
lyric  poem  the  praises  of  his  mistress  Lyde.  ( Athen. 
xiii.  p.  597,  a.) 

LANASSA  {Advacrtra),  daughter  of  Agathocles, 
tyrant  of  Syracuse,  was  married  to  Pyrrhus,  king 
of  Epeirus,  to  whom  she  brought  as  her  dower  the. 
iniportimt  island  of  Corcyra,  which  had  been  lately 
acquired  by  Agathocles.  She  became  the  mother 
of  two  sons,  Alexander,  the  successor  of  Pyrrhus, 
and  Hclunus  ;  but,  indignant  at  finding  herself 
n^•^U'cted  by  her  husband  for  his  other  two  wives, 
who  were  both  ofbarbarLiu  origin  [Pykrhus],  she 
withdrew  to  Corcyni,  and  sent  to  Demetrius,  king 
of  Macedonia,  to  offer  him  at  once  her  hand  and 
the  possession  of  the  inland.  Demetrius  accepted 
her  proposal,  and  sailing  to  Corcyra,  celebrated  his 
nuptials  with  her,  left  a  garrison  in  the  inland,  mid 
returned  to  Macedonia.     This  was  shortly  before 
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the  war  that  terminated  in  hit  final  omtkiov^ 
probably  in  288  B.  c.  (Plat.  Pfrrk.  9,  10  ;  DM. 
ICxc.  Uoeadi,  xxi.  p.  490,  zxiL  p.  4iN> ;  Jotliib 
xxiiL  3.)  [£.  H.  &] 

LAN A'TUS,  the  name  of  «  fiunily  of  the  Ifcs- 
enia  gens,  which  waa  of  great  distinction  in  the 
earliest  ages  of  the  republic.  Livy  (iL  32  X  ^cak- 
ing of  Agrippa  Menenius  Lanatua  [eee  bdow.No. 
1  J,  says  that  he  was  sprung  from  the  i^bi ;  bit 
as  this  Agrippa  had  been  conwl,  and  thb  dignity 
was  not  yet  open  to  the  plebeiana,  it  it  certain  that 
he  must  have  been  a  patridaii ,  and,  ooneeqncntly, 
if  the  statement  of  Livy  is  corxect,  the  Lanad  nmit 
have  been  made  patricians,  probably  during  the 
reign  of  one  of  the  later  Roman  kings. 

1.  AoRipPA  MbnbniusC.  p.  Lanatds,  eouel, 
a  c.  503,  with  P.  Postumius  Tubertua,  conqoeied 
the  Sabines  and  obtained  the  honour  <^  a  triompk 
on  account  of  bis  victory.  In  the  stnigglea  bctirew 
the  patricians  and  plebeians  he  is  represented  as  ■ 
man  of  moderate  views,  who  had  the  good  fortui^ 
rarely  to  be  found  in  dvil  strifin,  of  being  helored 
and  trusted  by  both  parties.  It  was  owing  to  hit 
mediation  that  the  first  great  rupture  between  the 
patricians  and  plebeians,  when  the  latter  seceded  to 
the  Sacred  Mountt  was  brought  to  a  happy  and  pease* 
ful  termination  in  B.  c.  493  ;  and  it  was  npon  this 
occasion  he  is  said  to  have  related  to  the  picbeiBni 
his  well-known  fable  of  the  belly  and  its  membenL 
He  died  at  the  latter  end  of  this  year,  and  as  he  did 
not  leave  sufficient  property  for  defraying  the  ez- 
pences  of  any  but  a  most  ordinary  funersl,  he  was 
buried  at  the  public  expence  in  a  most  splendid 
manner :  the  plebeians  had  made  voluntary  con^ 
tributions  for  the  purpose,  which  were  given  to  the 
children  of  Lanatus,  after  the  senate  had  insisted 
that  the  expences  of  the  funeral  should  be  paid  frm 
the  treasury.  (Li v.  ii.  16,  32,  3S ;  Diony^  t* 
44—47,  vi  49—89,  96  ;  Zonar.  viL  13, 14.) 

2.   T.  MBNBNIU8  AgRIPPAX  p.  C  N.  LAlffATC% 

son  of  the  preceding^  was  consul  in  B.  c  477  with 
C.  Horatius  PulviUus.  It  was  during  this  year 
that  the  Fabii  were  cut  off  by  the  Etruscans  aft 
Crcmera,  and  T.  Lanatus,  who  was  encamped  only 
a  short  way  off  at  the  time,  alb  wed  them  to  be 
destroyed  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  <rf  the 
ruling  party  in  the  senate.  He  paid,  however, 
dearly  for  this  act  of  treachery.  The  Etruseans 
Hushed  with  victory  defeated  his  army,  and  toek 
possession  of  the  Janiculus :  and  in  the  following 
year  the  tribunes  brought  him  to  trial  lor  having 
neglected  to  assist  the  FabiL  As  they  did  nsi 
wish  for  the  blood  of  the  son  of  their  great  bcoe- 
fiictor,  the  punishment  was  to  be  only  a  fine  sf 
200U  asses.  Lanatus  was  condemned  ;  and  he 
took  his  punishment  so  much  to  heart,  that  he 
shut  himself  up  in  his  house  and  died  of  gricC 
(Liv.  ii.  51,  52  ;  Dionys.  ix.  18—27  ;  Diod.  m. 
53;  (iell.  xvii.  21.) 

3.  T.  Menbnius  Agrippab  p.  Aorippab  ic 
Lanatus,  called  by  Livy  TiUu^  and  by  Dionysioi 
Lucius,  but  by  the  other  authorities  TVinu,  waa 
consul  with  P.  Sestius  Capitolinus  Vaticanoa,  ».c. 
452,  the  year  before  the  first  decern viimte.  (Lit. 
iii.  32  ;  Dionys.  x.  54  ;  Diod.  xii.  22.)  It  appean 
from  Festus  («.  v.  peculattu)  that  the  consuls  sf 
this  year  had  something  to  do  with  the  lex  Atcnii 
Tarpeia,  which  had  been  pasM>d  two  years  |v^ 
viously,  but  the  passage  in  Festus,  as  it  stands  fli 
prcbent,  is  not  intelligible. 

4.  L.  MbnkNIUS  T.  p.  AoUPPAB  N.  LAHATMb 
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BOO  of  Ntt.  3  and  gnudioii  of  No.  ],  wm  eonsal  in 
B.C.  440,  with  Procnfau  GegBmna  Maeefiniu. 
Daring  tbeir  eooankhip  there  was  a  great  fiunine 
at  Ronie;  and  a  podfectos  annonae  vaa  for  tlie 
first  time  appointed,  in  tke  peraon  of  L.  Minociaa 
Angnrinai  [ArGumctra,  No.  5]^  thoogh  it  was 
Bot  till  the  foOowii^  year  tliat  the  great  Btmggle 
between  the  patridana  and  Spw  Maelius  came  to  a 
head.     (Ut.  ir.  12  ;  Diod.  xii.  36.) 

5.  AouppA  MxNBNius  T.  p.  Agrippab  n. 
LANATL*a»  a  brother  of  No.  4,  was  confol  in  n.  c. 
439,  with  T.  Quintiiu  Capitoliniu  Barfaatiu  ;  bat 
thej  had  little  to  do  with  the  goTemment,  as  T. 
Quindos  was  forced  to  n<minate  Cincinnatns  as 
dictator,  in  order  to  crush  Sp.  Maelins.  Lanatna 
was  <Hie  of  the  consular  trib«mes  in  B.  a  419,  and 
a  second  time  in  417.  (Lir.  ir.  13,  44,  47  ; 
Diod.  xiL  37,  xiiL  7.) 

6.  L.  Mb!«b?(ic8  Lanattjs,  was  consular  tribune 
four  ttmea,  firu  in  B.  c  387«  secondly  in  380,  thirdly 
in  37S»  and  foorthly  in  376.  (Lir.  Ti.  5,  27  ; 
Diod.  XT.  24,50,71.) 

LA'NGARUS»  king  of  the  Agriani,  a  eon- 
temporary  of  Alexander  the  Great,  with  whom  he 
ingratiated  himsi^  even  before  the  death  of  Philip. 
He  rendered  Alexander  important  serrioes  shortly 
after  his  aceessioa,  in  his  expedition  against  the 
Illyrians  and  Tanlantians,  when  the  Autariatae 
were  preparing  to  attack  him  on  his  macch.  Lan- 
garus  by  an  invasion  of  their  territory  pcerented 
them  from  carrying  their  purpose  into  eikct.  Alex- 
ander conferred  on  him  the  most  distinguished 
marks  of  his  legard  and  finrcnr,  and  promiied  him 
his  half-  sister  Cynane  in  marriage  ;  bot  Langarus 
died  soon  after  his  return  home.  (Arrian,  i 
5.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

LANICE  (Aa^Un),  the  nurse  of  Alexander  the 
Great  She  was  the  sister  of  Cleitus.  [ClutcSw] 
(Arrian,  ir.  9  ;  Athen.  ir.  p.  129.)  By  Curtins 
(riii.  ])  she.is  called  IleUanice.  Her  two  sooa 
accMupanied  Alexander  on  his  Asiatic  expedition, 
and  had  fidlen  in  battle  before  the  death  of  Cleitoik 
According  to  Curtios  they  foil  at  the  storming  of 
Miletus.  One  of  her  sons  was  named  Proteaa. 
(Aelian,  V.  H,  xii.  26  ;  Athen.  /.  e.)  He  is 
mentioned  as  baring  been  gnatly  addicted  to 
drinking,  a  propensity  which  his  descendants  seem 
to  have  inherited  from  him.  A  Proteas,  son  of 
Andronicus,  is  mentioned  by  Arrian  (ii.  2)  ;  bat 
the  statement  of  Cart:us,  above  referred  to,  is 
against  our  sappo»in^  faim  to  be  the  son  of  Lanice,  as 
the  caoture  of  Miletus  took  place  before  the  occasion 
on  which  he  is  mentioned  br  Arrian.     [C.  P.  M.] 

LAOCOON  {Xaom6uw),'%  Trojan  hero,  who 
plays  a  prominent  part  in  the  post'Homeric  legends 
about  Troy,  especially  in  the  iX'ufu  ««p<if,  the 
substance  of  which  is  preserved  in  Proclus's  i^ttn' 
stomathia.  He  was  a  son  of  AjjtAm<>r  CTuHi.  ad 
Lyoph.  347;  or  of  Acoeun  (WjpSL,  F^*,  l^'h 
and  a  priest  of  the  Tbyixibraeau  Api'AVi,  vr,  a<XAr4' 
ing  to  others,  of  Powridoo.  (luiM,  L  «. ;  «Mwp, 
Virg.  Aen.  ii.  201,  with  S*tv,  u/Ui.f  Hm  i0Mfy 
runs  as  fallovs : — As  the  ^>r*3irk«  w«ctH  wtttUti  %ft 
take  Troy  by  force,  tij*rT  p(rvuny>)4  Vt  m^  Mm^r^ 
learing  behiiid  the  w'x«d*«  Lon*,  V^'4..>  Ujt 
Trojans  were  astembled  vrjxA  ibt  uv#s*.  4«tUUifL 
ating  whether  ther  iwjv'A  drair  jt  u/Vv  cm^  ^Wt^ 
or  destroy  it.  \jStr>':/y/:i  txtMiru*^  U,  u^tm.  I^vm.  49yh 
city,  and  lou-ily  caut.vij^  ti.*^:  wj^mUj*!  «uk  CUo^yf 
which  it  nii::rit  'mr  /  \i\f*u  u^ttt.  Vk'b^.*  dv>^V^ 
this  be  thru-t  r>ii  iaiA,v  iu^j  Uh:  m<U  vI  Wm  JLyiM*.' 
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(Tirg:  Am,  il  40,  Ac)  The  TMjona,  hoveves, 
resolved  to  draw  it  into  the  dtj,  and  rejoiced  bI 
the  peaee  whidi  they  thought  they  had  gaiMd  bI 
length,  with  saerificea  and  feaiting  In  Um  bmbb- 
time  Sinoo,  who  had  been  taken  priaooer,  waa 
brou(^t  befbie  the  Trojans,  and  by  hia  cunning 
treachery  he  contrived  to  remove  evenr  mapicMMH 
from  himself  and  the  wooden  horte.  When  he  had 
finished  his  speech,  and  Laocoon  vraa  pceparing  to 
sacrifice  a  bvdl  to  PoaeidoD,  soddenly  two  fearfol 
serpents  were  seen  swimming  towards  the  Trojaa 
coast  from  Tenedoa.  They  rushed  towards  lao- 
coon, who,  while  all  the  people  took  to  flight,  re- 
mained with  his  two  sons  standing  hj  the  altar  of 
thegod.-(Vilg.  iLc.229:Hygin.Fa6.135.)  Tha 
serpents  ^st  entwined  the  two  boya,  and  thni  tha 
fother,  who  went  to  the  aisistanfe  of  his  diildieii» 
and  all  three  were  killed.  (Viig.  Jm.  iL  199 — 
227  ;  comp^  Q.  Smym.  xii  398^  &c. ;  Lycoplu 
347.)  The  serpents  then  haatened  to  the  acfOMlia 
of  Troy,  and  disappeared  behind  the  shield  sf 
Tritonis.  The  reason  why  Ti>roon  tBilered  thia 
fearful  death  is  diflerently  stated.  According  to 
Virgil,  the  Trojana  thought  that  it  waa  becaoie  ha 
had  ran  his  lance  into  the  side  of  the  hona»  but 
according  to  others  because,  contiary  to  the  will  of 
ApoUo,  he  had  niarried  and  begotten  childiea 
(Hygin.  /.  &),  or  because  Poaeidon,  being  hostile  to 
the  Trojans,  wanted  to  show  to  the  Trojuia  in  tha 
person  of  Laocoon  what  fete  all  of  them  deserved. 

The  sublime  story  of  the  death  of  Laocoon  wasa 
fine  snbject  fi>r  epic  and  lyric  as  well  as  tragie  poets, 
and  waa  therefore  frequently  treated  by  ancient 
poeta,  sQch  as  Bacchylidea,  Sophodea,  Euphorioa« 
Lysimachoa,  the  Pseado-Peiiander,  YirgiU  Petro- 
niaa,QuintnsSmyraaeus,andothera.  ButLaDooon 
is  equally  celebcated  in  the  history  of  aBeieBtait,aa 
in  that  of  ancient  poetry  ;  and  a  magnificent  gioap» 
representing  the  fother  with  hia  two  sons  entwin^ 
by  the  two  aerpent^  is  still  extant  It  waa  di^ 
covered  in  1506,  in  the  tinie  of  pope  JaKaa  U^  al 
Rome,  in  the  Sette  SaK  on  the  side  of  the  EiqaiUaa 
hill ;  and  the  pope,  who  knew  how  to  apprMiala 
ita  valoe,  purchased  it  from  the  wonrietor  of  tha 
ground  where  it  had  been  founo*  lor  an  annaal 
penaion,  which  he  granted  to  him  and  hit  &mily« 
This  groap  exdted  the  greatest  adnuiaUon  mm 
the  moment  it  was  discovered,  and  nu^  be  teen  al 
Rome  in  the  Vatican.  Good  casts  of  it  exist  in  all 
the  museums  of  Europe.  Pliny  {H*  A'.  xxxvL  4« 
11),  who  calls  it  the  maaterwork  of  all  ait,  mj% 
that  it  adorned  the  palace  of  the  emperor  Tit«s» 
and  that  it  is  the  work  of  the  Rhodkm  aitista 
Agemnder,  Pdydoros,  and  Athenodoraa.  He  far» 
thuer  states  that  the  whole  group  consists  of  one 
block  of  marble,  bat  a  more  aocaiate  obsmatiom 
shows  that  it  consists  of  five  pieces.  Respecting 
the  exceUent  taste  and  wisdom  which  the  artbtt 
have  d.splaycd  in  this  splendid  work,  tee  I  f  sfiag, 
^(MQMM  €derUtr  dm  Grmam  4tr  Maimwi  mmd 
t'mmt  Heyne,  >latf9MhMle  Ja/iite,  i.  pw  1— 
^)  Tkierscfc,  Efttkm^  pw  122;   Wckko^  dm 
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noiu,  king  rf  the  Phaeocians,  and  Aretc,  was  the 
fayourite  of  his  father.  (Horn.  Od.  yiL  170,  riii. 
116,  &c.,  130,370.) 

2.  A  son  of  Antenor,  was  slain  at  Troy  by  the 
Telamonian  Ajax.     (Horn.  H.  xv.  SI 6.) 

3.  A  son  of  Eteodes,  and  king  of  Thebes :  in 
his  youth  he  had  been  under  the  guardianship  of 
Creon.  (Pans.  i.  39.  §  2.)  It  was  in  his  reign 
that  the  Epigoni  marched  against  Thebes.  Laoda- 
mas  offered  them  a  battle  on  the  river  Glisas,  and 
slew  their  leader  Aegialeus,  but  he  himself  was 
killed  by  Alcmacon.  (Apollod.  ilL  7.  §  3.)  Others 
related,  that  after  the  battle  was  lost,  I^aodamas 
fled  in  the  night  with  the  remnant  of  his  army,  and 
took  refuge  in  the  territory  of  the  Eucheleans  in 
Illyricum.  (Paus.  ix.  5.  §  7;  Herod,  v.  (il.)  [L.  S.] 

LAODAMEIA  ( AaoSc£/icia).  1.  A  daughter 
of  Bellerophontcs,  became  by  Zeus  the  mother  of 
Sarpedon,  and  was  killed  by  Artemis  while  she 
was  engaged  in  weaving.  (Hom.  JL  vL  197 — 
205.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Acastus,  and  wife  of  Protesi- 
laus.  As  the  latter,  shortly  after  his  marriage, 
joined  the  Greeks  in  their  expedition  against  Troy, 
and  was  the  first  that  was  killed  there,  Liu>dnmeia 
sued  for  the  favour  of  the  gods  to  be  allowed  to 
converse  with  him  only  for  three  hours.  The  re- 
quest was  granted  :  Hermes  led  Protcsilaus  back 
to  the  upper  world,  and  when  Protesilaus  died  a 
second  time,  Laodameia  died  with  him.  (Ov. 
Jleroid.  xiii.  Ep,  ex  Pont  iii.  1,  110  ;  CatuU.  64. 
74,  &c  ;  Lucian,  Dial.  Mori,  xxiii.  1  ;  Serv.  ad 
AtH.  VL  447.)  A  later  tradition  states,  that  after 
the  second  death  of  Protesilaus,  Laodameia  made 
an  imnge  of  her  husband,  to  which  she  payed  di- 
vine honours  ;  but  as  her  father  Acastus  interfered, 
and  commanded  her  to  bum  the  image,  she  herself 
leaped  into  the  fire.     (Hygiu.  Fab.  103,  104.) 

3.  A  daughter  of  Amyclas  and  Diomedc,  and  the 
mother  of  Triphylus  by  Areas.  (Paus.  x.  9.  §  3.) 
Some  writers  call  her  Leaneira.  (Apollod.  iii«  9. 
§  1.) 

4.  The  nurse  of  Orestes,  is  also  called  Arsinoa. 
(Schol.  ad  Pind,  Pyth,  xi.  25  ;  ad  AeschyL  Ckorpk. 
731;  comp.  Arsinok.) 

5.  A  daughter  of  Alcmaeon,  and  wife  of  Pelens. 
(Schol.  ad  Horn.  IL  ii.  684.)  [L.  S.J 

LAO'DICE  {AaoZlKti),  1.  A  Hyperborean 
maiden,  who,  together  with  Hyperoche,  and  five 
companions,  was  sent  from  the  country  of  the  Hy^ 
perboreans  to  carry  sacrifices  to  the  island  of  Dciosi 
(Herod,  iv.  33.) 

2.  A  n}'mph,  by  whom  Phoroneus  became  the 
father  of  Apis  and  Niobe.     (Apnllod.  ii.  \.  §  1.) 

3.  A  daughter  of  Cinyras,  and  the  mother  of 
Stymphalus  and  Pereus.  (Apollod.  iiu  9.  §  1,  14. 
§3.) 

4.  A  daughter  of  Priam  and  Hecabc,  and  the 
wife  of  Holicaon.  (Hom.  //.  iii.  123;  Paus.  x. 
26.)  According  to  anotlier  tradition,  she  was  the 
h<>luved  of  Acamas,  the  son  of  Theseus,  who,  with 
Diomedes,  went  as  ambassador  to  Troy,  and  by 
whom  she  became  the  mother  of  Muuitus.  (  Par- 
then.  Erot.  16.)  On  the  death  of  this  son,  Lao- 
dice,  in  her  grief,  leaped  down  a  precipice  ( Lycoph. 
497 ),  or  was  swallowed  up  by  the  earth.  (Tsetz. 
ad  Lycoph,  513,  547.)  Pausanias  (/.  c.)  saw  her 
represented  in  the  Lcsche  of  Delphi,  among  the 
captive  Trojan  women.  Hyginus  {Fub,  101 )  caUs 
her  the  wife  of  Telophus. 

5.  A  daughter  of  Agamemnon  and  Cl}taem- 
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nostra  (Hom.  77.  ix.  146),  bnt  the  tragic  poili  ofl 
her  Electra.     (Hesych.  t.  o. ;  ELBcnuL.) 

6.  A  daughter  of  Agapenor,  who  femded  ■ 
sanctuary  of  the  Paphian  Aphrodite  wX  Tcyei,  od 
sent  to  Athena  Alea  m  peploa  from  Qypnn.  (PiniL 
viii.  6.  §  2,  53.  8  2.)  [L.  8.] 

LAO'DICE  (AooSM).  1.  Wifrof  Aatiochi^ 
a  general  of  distinction  in  the  aernee  of  WBa^  i 
Macedon,  and  mother  of  Seleneus,  the  femds  rf 
the  Syrian  monarchy.  It  was  pEetended,  m  cos- 
sequence  of  a  dream  which  she  had,  that  ApAa 
was  the  real  &ther  of  her  child.  ( Joatin.  xr.  4) 
No  less  than  five  cities  were  fomided  by  Sekocas 
in  different  parts  of  his  dominions,  which  ben  ■ 
her  honour  the  name  of  Laodioeia.  ( Appian,  4f. 
57.) 

2.  Wife  of  Antiochus  II.  Theos,  king  of  Syria, 
and  mother  of  Seleucus  Callinicns.  Accoraiiig  toEa- 
sebius  (Knseb.  Arm.  p.  164),  she  wasadaa^ilsi 
of  Achaeus,  probably  the  same  as  the  fiither  of 
Antiochis,  who  was  mother  of  Attains  L,  kiii|t  tf 
Pen^amus.  (See  Clinton.  F,  H,  iiL  pp.  SIO,  401.) 
The  statement  of  Polyaenns  (viiL  50),  that  she 
was  a  daughter  of  Antiochus  Soter,  thoorii  fblhnrad 
by  Froelich  {Awu  Rep,  Striae,  p.  26),  is  probably 
erroneous.  (See  Niebnhr,  Kl.  Sdiri/t.  p^  257 ; 
Droysen,  Hfilemsm.  u,  p.  317.)  By  the  pfaci 
concluded  between  Antiochus  and  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus  (r.  c.  248),  it  was  agreed  that  the  fbiBer 
should  marry  Berenice,  the  sister  of  the  Egypcaa 
monarch,  and  should  not  only  pnt  away  Laodies, 
but  declare  her  children  illegitimate.  Antiechaa 
complied  for  a  time,  bat  as  soon- as  he  heard  of  the 
death  of  Ptolemy  he  hastened  to  iccal  ^-^^K^  gjid 
her  children.  The  ktter,  however,  either  mit- 
trusting  her  husband*s  constancy,  and  approhensiia 
of  a  second  change,  or  in  levenge  hr  tiM  tUfjkt 
already  put  upon  her,  took  an  early  oppoctmuty  la 
put  an  end  to  his  life  by  poison  (b.  c  246)  ;  at  tht 
same  time  artfully  oonoeiding  his  death  until  oha 
had  taken  all  necessary  measures,  and  waa  able  la 
establish  her  son  Seloucas  at  once  upon  the  thraaa. 
Her  next  step  was  to  order  the  execotioQ  of  bar 
rival  Berenice  and  her  infimt  son,  who  wero  |iaft  la 
death  in  the  sacred  grove  of  Daphne,  when  thoy 
had  taken  refuge.  An  incidental  notice*  nroaeiiad 
to  us  by  Athenaeus  (xiiL  p.  593),  shows  tnat  dMt 
were  fiur  from  being  the  only  victinia  oacrifiead  Ii 
her  vengeance.  But  she  did  not  long  Main  tht 
power  acquired  by  so  many  crimes.  The  people  of 
Syria  broke  out  into  revolt;  and  Ptolemy  ~ 
having  invaded  the  kingdom,  to  avenge  his 
fiate,  overran  almost  the  whole  country, 
to  Appian,  Laodice  herself  fell  into  his  hands,  aad 
was  put  to  death  ;  Plutarch,  on  the  contiwry  (iXi 
Fratem.  Amor.  18,  p.  489),  represents  her  as  MB* 
viving  this  war,  and  af^wanis  stimnlaiing  bar 
youngest  son,  Antiochus  Hieiax,  to  make  war  as 
his  brother  Seleucus.  (Appian,  Syr,  65,  Of; 
Justin,  xxvii.  1 ;  Polyaen.  xiii  50  ;  Uieranyia.  mi 
Daniel.  xL  ;  Val.  Max.  ix.  ]4,ext  91  ;  Plin.  if.M 
vii.  10.)  Besides  these  two  sons,  ^-^Hiice  had  tvt 
daughters,  one  of  whom  was  manied  to  Ifithli* 
dates  IV.,  king  of  Pontus,  the  other  to  Ariaiithf. 
king  of  Cappadocia.  (Euseb.  Arm,^  164)  Both 
of  these  are  called  by  different  anthots  Stratirmgf  ; 
but  Niebuhr  has  conjectured  (KL  Sekri/t  pL  261} 
that  only  one  of  them  really  bore  that  naraa,  mi 
the  other  that  of  Laodice. 

3.  Wife  of  Seleucus  Callinieua,  wai 
to  the  express  statement  of  Polybius  (ir.  61t 
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^\  A  sifter  of  Andromachai,  the  father  of  Achae- 
ua.  It  teems  not  improbable  that  the  waa  a  niece 
•r  the  preceding,  but  Niebahr  {KL  Sekri/L  p.  263), 
who  calla  her  so,  has  erroneoutly  made  her 
daughter  of  Andromachui,  instead  of  his  filler, 
and  Droysen  (HellenUm,  toL  ii.  p.  347)  has  fidlen 
into  the  same  mistake.  Great  confusion  certainly 
exists  concerning  the  two,  but  there  seems  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  authority  of  Poly  bios;  and 
we  hare  no  eridence  that  the  Achaeus  who  is 
mentioned  by  Eusebius  as  father  of  Na  2,  was  the 
Mune  as  the  father  of  Andromachus.  She  was  the 
mother  of  Seleucus  Ceraunus  and  Antiochos  the 
Great 

4.  Wife  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  was  a  danghter 
of  Mithridates  IV^  king  of  Pontus,  and  grand- 
daughter  of  No.  2.  She  was  married  to  Antiochnt 
■oon  after  his  accession,  about  b.  c.  222,  and  pn>> 
claimed  queen  by  him  at  Antioch  before  he  set  oat 
on  his  expedition  against  Melon.  The  birth  of  her 
eldest  son,  Antiochus,  took  place  during  the  ab- 
•ence  of  the  king  on  that  exhibition.  (Polyb.  t. 
43,  65.)  She  was  the  mother  of  four  other  sons, 
and  four  daughters,  who  will  be  found  enumerated 
under  Antiochus  III. 

5.  Wife  of  Achaeus,  the  cousin  and  adtersary 
of  Antiochus  the  Great,  was  a  8i»t4>r  of  the  pre- 
ceding, being  also  a  daughter  of  Mithridates  IV., 
king  of  Pontus.  (Polyb.  viii.  22.)  When  Achaevs 
fell  into  the  power  of  Antiochus  (b.  c.  214)  Lao- 
dice  was  left  in  possession  of  the  citadel  of  Sardis, 
in  which  she  held  out  for  a  time,  but  was  quickly 
compelled  by  the  dissensions  among  her  own  troops 
to  surrender  to  Antiochus.  (Id,  viii.  23.)  Poly  bios 
incidentally  mentions  that  this  princess  was  brought 
up  before  her  marriage  at  Selge,  in  Pisidia,  under 
the  care  of  Logbasis,  a  citixen  of  that  place.  (Id, 
T.  74.) 

6.  Daughter  of  Antiochus  the  Great  by  his  wife 
Laodice  [No.  4].  She  was  married  to  her  eldest 
brother  Antiochus,  who  died  in  his  father's  life- 
time, B.C.  195.  (Appian,  Syr.  4  ;  Liv.  jcxxy.  15.) 
Froclich  supposes  her  to  have  been  afterwards 
married  to  her  younger  brother  Seleucus  IV.,  and 
to  have  been  the  mother  of  Demetrius  Soter,  but 
there  appears  to  be  no  authority  for  this  statement. 

7.  Daughter  of  Seleucus  IV.  Philopator,  was 
married  to  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia.  (Polyb. 
zxvu  7  ;  Liv.  xlii.  12  ;  Inscr.  Del.  ap.  Marm, 
Arundel,  No.  41.)  The  marriage  is  spoken  of  by 
Poly  bins  in  the  year  b.  c  1 77,  as  having  then  lattly 
taken  place. 

8.  Daughter  of  Antiochus  IV.  Epiphanes,  and 
therefore  first  cousin  of  the  preceding.  She  is  first 
mentioned  as  being  taken  to  Rome  by  Heracleides, 
when  he  determined  to  set  up  the  claim  of  the  im- 
postor Alexander  Balas  against  Demetrius  Soter, 
who  at  that  time  occupied  the  throne  of  Syria.  In 
the  decree  of  the  senate  in  their  favour  Laodice  is 
associated  with  her  supposed  brother  Alexander, 
and  it  is  probable  that  dhe  was  proclaimed  queen 
ti^ther  with  him  after  the  defeat  of  Demetrius. 
(Polyb.  xxxiii.  14,  16.)  It  seems  much  more 
likely,  therefore,  that  the  **  laodice  regina,''  men- 
tioned in  the  epitome  of  Livy  (lib.  1.)  as  being 
subsequently  put  to  death  by  Alexander's  minister 
Ammonius,  is  the  person  in  question,  than  the  wife 
of  Demetrius  (as  supposed  by  Vinconti,  Iconograpkie 
Orecffur,  u^m,  ii.  p.  324,  and  Millingen,  AnemU 
Omhm  ofCtiiis  and  Kvnj$y  p.  76),  of  whom  we  hare 
otherwise  no  knowledge. 
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9  and  10.  Two  daaghten  of  Antiochus  SidoCeSv 
otherwise  miknown,  b(Kh  boio  tlie  name  of  ^-fHlFPf, 
(Eosebu  ArwL  p.  167.) 

1 1.  Wife  of  Ariantbes  V.«  king  of  Cappadoeia, 
by  whom  she  had  six  sons,  all  of  whom,  ezeept  the 
yoongcoty  she  snceessivsly  pat  to  death,  in  order 
that  she  herself  mi^t  eoBtinae  to  ezcitise  tbo  sa- 
pmne  power  in  ti^ir  name  without  interferenee. 
At  length  tbo  people  re?olted  by  her  cmslties,  roso 
in  insorrectioo  against  ber^  aad  pot  an  end  to  bar 
life.    (Jostin.  xzzrii.  1.) 

12.  Wife  and  also  sister  of  ICtbridatesEnpator 
(commonly  called  the  Great),  king  of  Pontas. 
Daring  tbo  absenee  of  her  bMbaad,  and  deorived 
by  a  report  of  hb  doatb,  sbo  gare  free  scope  to  ber 
amoars  ;  and,  alarmed  fer  tbo  eonseqoenees,  on  bit 
letom  attempted  bis  life  by  poison.  Her  desknt 
were,  howerer,  betmyed  to  Mitbridatea,  wbo  nn- 
mediately  pat  her  to  dsatb.    (Jostin.  zzzrii.  8.) 

13.  Another  sister  of  Mithridates  Eapator^ 
married  to  Ariaotbes  VI.,  king  of  Cappadocia. 
After  the  death  of  bar  husband,  wbo  was  assassi- 
nated by  Oordius,  ut  tbo  inatigatMOof  Mithridataa* 
in  order  to  avoid  a  similar  fete  fer  herself  and  ber 
two  SODS,  sbo  threw  herself  into  tbo  arms  of  Nieo- 
medes,  king  of  Bitbynia,  whom  she  married,  and 
put  in  poisessioa  of  Cappadoda.  The  leroiatioaa 
that  foUowed  are  rekted  nnder  ABiARATSiiL 
After  the  death  of  ber  two  sons,  sbo  joined  witb 
Nicomedes  in  the  attempt  to  estid>lish  an  impostor 
upon  the  tbrooe  of  Cappadoda,  and  eren  went  ts 
Rome  to  bear  witness  in  person  that  she  bad  bad 
three  sons  hj  Ariaratbes  ;  notwithstanding  which, 
the  claim  of  the  pretender  was  icgectod  by  tho 
senate.    (Justin.  xzjcTiiL  1,  2.) 

14.  A  queen  of  the  Oaladeni,  mentioiied  by 
Josephus  as  bein^  engaged  in  war  witb  the  Par- 
thians,  when  Antiochus  X.,  king  of  Svria,  caoio  to 
her  assistance,  but  was  killed  in  battle.  (Joseph. 
.^aliiiL  1JI.M0  [E.H.B.] 

LA(/DICUS  (Ao^aucot),  a  Hyperborean  bens 
who,  together  with  Hyperochns  and  Pyrrhus,camo 
to  assist  the  Delphkuis  sgainst  the  Oaoliu  (Pans. 
L  4.  §  4,  z.  23.  §  3;  comp.  Herod.  TiiL  89.)  It 
should,  however,  he  remarked,  that  in  PlsiiMaiaa 
the  common  reading  is  *Af»Mtna  or  Aflol^aot, 
where  Miiller  writes  Ao^iaet.  [L,  &] 

LAO'DOCUS  (AbuMkoi).  1.  A  sob  of  Apollo 
and  Phthia,  a  brother  of  Uprns  and  Polypoethes,  in 
Curetis,  was  killed  by  Aetolus.  (Apollod.  L  7. 
$6.) 

2.  A  son  of  Bias  and  Pero,  and  a  brother  of 
TaUms,  took  part  in  the  expedition  of  the  Aigo- 
nauts,  and  in  that  of  the  Seven  Mainst  Thebes. 
(Apollod.  HL  6.  §  4  ;  ApoUon.  Rhod.  L  119{  VaL 
Fbcc.  L  358;  Orph.Afyom.  146.) 

8.  A  son  of  Antenor.    (Hom.  IL  it.  87.) 

4.  The  friend  and  charioteer  of  Antilocboa. 
(Horn.  II.  zvii.  699.)  [L.  &] 

LACTGORAS  (/im0y6^\  ■  king  of  the  Dry- 
opes,  was  allied  with  the  l<ipithae  against  Aegi- 
mius,  but  was  shun  by  Heiaclea.    (Apollod.  iL  7. 

§7.)  iL.ai 

LACMEDON  (Aao^iiSsir),  a  kinff  of  Tkoy,  tba 
son  of  llus  and  Eurydioa,  and  tbo  fetbsr  of  Priam» 
Tithonua,  Lampus,  Clytina,  Hioetaon,  and  Bae^ 
lion.  (Hom./Azz.336,&e.,Ti.28sApoUod.iiL 
12.  g  8.)  His  wife  is  called  Scrpm,  or  Rboot^ 
Plam,  Thoosa,  Zeuzippe,  or  Lsnoppo.  (ApoUad, 
Lcs  SdioLoi  Horn.  Il iiL  350;  Twti.  mdlgetfL 
18.)  ApoBodowe fitftbsri 
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of  hit,  viz.,  llcsione  or  Theaneira,  Cilia  and  Asty- 
oche,  instead  of  whom  others  mention  Aethylla, 
Medesicaste,  and  Procleia.  (Tzetz.  ad  Lpcopk. 
232,  4G7,  921.)  When  Laomcdon  built  Troy, 
Poseidon  nnd  Apollo,  who  had  revolted  against 
Zeus,  were  doomed  to  serve  Laomedon  for  wages, 
and  accordingly  Poseidon  built  the  walls  of  Troy, 
while  Apollo  attended  to  the  king^s  flocks  on 
Mount  Idn.  (Horn.  //.  xzi.  446,  comp.  vii.  4.52  ) 
According  to  some,  Poseidon  was  assisted  in  the 
building  of  the  walls  by  Aeacus;  and  the  part 
constructed  by  the  latter  was  the  weakest,  where 
tlie  wall  might  be  destroyed.  (Pind.  01.  viii.  41, 
with  the  Schol.,  and  SchoKcu/  Eurip.  Orest.  1373.) 
Apollodorus  (ii.  59)  states  that  Poseidon  and 
Apollo  came  to  Laomedon  of  their  own  accord,  in 
order  to  try  him.  When  the  two  gods  had  done 
their  work,  Laomedon  refused  them  the  reward  he 
had  promised  them,  and  expelled  them  from  his 
dominions.  (Hom.  II.  xxL  441,  &c  ;  Horat  Carm. 
iiL  3,  21.)  According  to  a  tradition  not  mentioned 
by  Homer,  Poseidon  punished  the  breach  of  pro- 
mise by  sending  a  marine  monster  into  the  territory 
of  Troy,  which  ravaged  the  whole  country.  By 
the  command  of  an  oracle,  the  Trojans  wero  obliged, 
from  time  to  time,  to  sacrifice  a  maiden  to  the 
monster ;  and  on  one  occasion  it  was  decided  by 
lot  that  Ilesione,  the  daughter  of  Laomedon  him- 
self, should  be  the  victim.  But  it  happened  that 
Heracles  was  just  returning  from  his  expedition 
against  the  Amazons,  and  he  promised  to  save  the 
maiden,  if  Laomedon  would  give  him  the  horses 
which  Tros  had  once  received  from  Zeus  as  a  com- 
pensation for  Ganymedes.  Laomedon  promised 
to  give  them  to  Heracles,  but  again  broke  his  word 
when  Heracles  had  killed  the  monster  and  saved 
Hesione.  Hereupon  Heracles  sailed  with  a  squadron 
of  six  ships  against  Troy,  and  killed  Laomedon, 
with  all  his  sons,  except  I'odarccs  (Priam),  and 
gave  Hesione  to  Telamon.  Hesione  ransomed  her 
brother  Priam  with  her  veil.  (Hom.  //.  v.  265, 
640,  &C.,  xxiii.  348;  SchoL  ad  IL  xx.  145,  xxi. 
442  ;  ApoUod.  ii.  5.  §  9,  6.  §  4 ;  Diod.  iv.  32,  49  ; 
Hygin.  Fab.  89.)  His  tomb  existed  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Scoean  gate  ;  and  it  vtras  believed 
that  Troy  would  be  safe  so  long  as  the  tomb  re- 
mained uninjured.  (Serv.  ad  Aen.  iL  241;  Ov. 
Met.  xi.  696.) 

There  is  another  mythical  person  of  the  name 
of  Laomedon  (A{)olIod.  iL  7.  §  8).  [L.  S.] 

LAO'MEUON  {Aaoniivy)  of  Mytilene,  son 
of  r>arichu%  was  one  of  Alexander's  generals,  and 
appears  to  have  enjoyed  a  high  place  in  his  con- 
fidence even  l)efore  the  death  of  Philip,  as  he  was 
one  of  those  Imnished  by  that  monarch  (together 
with  his  brother  Erigyius,  Ptolemy,  Nearchus,  and 
others)  for  taking  part  in  the  intrigues  of  the  young 
prince.  (Arrian.  Anah.  iii.  6.)  After  the  death 
of  i'hilip,  Laomedon,  in  common  with  the  others 
who  had  suffered  on  this  occasion,  was  held  by 
Alexander  in  the  highest  honour:  he  accompanied 
him  to  Asia,  where,  on  account  of  his  acquaintance 
with  the  PersLin  language,  he  was  appointed  to 
the  charge  of  the  captives,  (-\rrian.  /.  c.)  Though 
his  name  is  not  afterwards  mentioned  during  the 
wars  of  Alexander,  the  high  consideration  he  en- 
joyed is  sufficiently  attested  by  his  obtaining  iQ  the 
division  of  the  provinces,  after  the  king*B  death,  the 
important  government  of  Syria.  ( Diod.  xviii.  3  ; 
Arrian.  up.  Plutt.  p.  ()9,  a  ;  Dexipp.  ap.  Phot.  p. 
64,  a  ;  Justin,  xiii.  4  ;  Curt.  x.  10;  Appian.  Syr. 
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52.)  This  he  was  Btill  allowed  to  vetifa  «■  the 
second  partition  at  Tripamdeima,  but  it  waa  mC 
long  before  the  prorinoea  of  Phoenicia  and  Coeh 
Syria  excited  the  cupidity  of  hia  powetfiil  naj^boar 
Ptolemy.  The  E^ptian  king  at  fint  offered  Lm- 
medon  a  large  eum  of  money  in  exchange  for  hit 
government  ;  but  the  latter  haring  lejeeted  hie 
overtures,  he  sent  Nicanor  with  an  anny  to  inrade 
Syria.  Laomedon  was  nnable  to  ofier  any  aflcctaal 
resistance :  he  was  made  prisoner  by  Nicanor,  and 
sent  into  Egypt,  from  whence,  howerer,  be  ma- 
naged to  effect  his  eacape,  and  join  Alcetaa  in 
Pisidia.  (Arrian.  ap.  PhoL  p^  71*  b  ;  Diod.  rviiL 
39,  43  ;  Appian,  Syr.  52.)  There  can  be  no  doabt 
that  he  took  part  in  the  sabeequent  conteat  of 
Alcetas,  Attains,  and  the  other  inrriYing  partisBM 
of  Perdiccas  against  Antigonna,  and  ahared  in  the 
final  overthrow  of  that  party  (B.&  320),  but  Ua 
individual  fate  is  not  mentioned.  [E.  H.  Bl] 

L  AON  (A^r),  an  Athenian  comw  poet,  iriio  ii 
mentioned  by  Stobaeus  (Flor,  cxziii  61  and  of 
whose  works  a  sfngle  line  is  preserved  vj  Dicaa- 
archus.  (  VU.  Graee.  p.  28,  ed.  Bottmann.)  It  ia 
doubtful  whether  he  belongs  to  the  old  or  to  thi 
middle  comedy.  (Meineke,  iIi$L  CHL  Oom,  Cfrato. 
pp.  492,  493 ;  Fabric  BibL  Gnse.  voL  iL  p. 
452.)  [P.  8.] 

LAO'NICUS  CHALCOCONDYLE&  [Chait 

OOCONDYLB8.] 

LAO'NOME  (Aoof^Mn),  the  wife  of  Alam, 
and  mother  of  Axnphitryo.  (Pana.  viiL  14 ;  Am- 
PHITRYO.)  [I&  Su] 

LAOPHONTE  (Aoo^itfmf),  a  daughter  ef 
Pleuron,  and  wife  of  Thestius,  by  whom  she  had 
Althaea  and  Leto.  (Apollod.  L  7.  S  7  ;  SchoL  mi 
Apollon.  mod.  i.  1 46.)  [L.  &] 

LAO'THOE  (Aaoft^),  a  daughter  of  Altea» 
king  of  the  Leleges:  she  became  by  Priam  thi 
mother  of  Lycaon  and  Polydwoa.  (Horn.  iL  nL 
85.)  [L.  &] 

LAPERSAE  (AoWpovu  or  Aov^wioi),  a  hp- 
name  of  the  Dioscuri,  which  they  derived  from  thi 
Attic  demus  of  Lapersae  (Tseta.  ad  Lg/eopk.  511, 
1 369),  or,  according  to  others,  from  a  moantun  ia 
Laconia.  (Steph.  Bys.  f.  «.  Aaxipva  ;  Enstath. 
ad  Hom.  pp.  230,  295.)  [L.  8.) 

LAPE'^RSIUS  (AaW^ior),  a  snraame  of  Zens, 
derived  from  the  Attic  demus  odf  Lapersae.  (Lyosph. 
1 369.  with  the  Schol.)  [L.  &] 

LAPHAES  (Aa^nf),  of  Phliua,  a  statuary  «f 
the  early  period  of  Greek  art.  His  wooden  statM 
of  Heracles  at  Sicyon  is  mentioned  by  Pausanisa 
(ii.  10.  $  1),  who  also  conjectured  that  theeohMMal 
wooden  statue  of  Apollo,  at  Aegeiim  in  Achaim 
was  the  work  of  the  same  artist,  from  the  resoa- 
blance  in  style  between  it  and  the  Heiacica  (m 
26.  §3,  or  6').  [P.S-l 

LAPHHAEUS  (Ao^tpcubt),  a  snmame  of  Apollo 
at  Calydon.  (Strah.  z.  p.  459,  when,  however, 
some  read  AoOpator.)  [I^  8.] 

LA'PHRIA  (Aa4^£a),  a  aamame  of  Artemii 
among  the  Calydonians,  from  whom  the  woiahip  of 
the  goddess  was  introduced  at  Naupactna  and 
Patrae,  in  Achaia.  At  the  latter  place  it  was  not 
established  till  the  time  of  Angostos,  but  it  becamt 
the  occasion  of  a  great  annual  festivaL  (Plauk  if- 
31.  §  6,  vii.  18.  §  6,  &C. ;  SchoL  ad  Smrip,  OnA 
1087.)  The  name  Laphria  waa  traced  back  to  a 
hero,  IjaphriuSfSon  of  Castalius,whowaaiaid  toham 
instituted  her  worship  at  Calydon.  Laphria  waa 
also  a  surname  of  Athena.  (Lyooph.  356.)   [L.  &] 


LAB. 

LAPHT'STtUS  (A-*in.p,l  1.  A  umaiiK 
at  Zeu,  which  wa>  derind  ehhfr  tram  Monot 
I^fibjMiu  in  BoeotB,  at  frnm  tht  mh  Xafiia- 
nr,  to  Aee,  B  that  it  wnild  t.-'  ttnonimiDna  •rith 
^(wt:  a  ihild  opiniaii  i>,thnt  it  n^ifird  ~  the 
TQradno*,"  in  refrrmee  to  tin-  hunmn  ncnfitM 
which  wm  offered  to  him  is  p^itIv  lime.  (Piui. 
L  24.  S  2,  ii- 54.  M) 

2.  .*  lurnUK  of  Konjiav  fr->m  the  Botoiiwi 
mDDntuD  Laphjitiot,  whniri>  Ae  fvmalr  Bie- 
chanu*  were  oUrd,  in  the  M^cciloniRn  diatKl. 
Lipfajitiu.  (TieU.  od  £j».,4.  l'.>36;  Mullir. 
Ordiow,.  p.  168,  2d  edit)  (L.S.] 

LAPIS,  the  tiane,  >  •unirL^ri^  iif  Jupiiur  at 
Some,  «  we  lee  from  the  ei.|,r..'«.ion  J-rtn  la- 
fiitmjnvn.  (Cic  ad  Pam.  mi.  ]  >:  QeW.  \.  •2\  ; 
Pol;^b.  iii.  26.)  It  wu  buiiiprli  bclievej  thil 
Japitrr  La[ua  wu  *  (tone  it^n  m  of  the  gnd,  ot 
originallj  a  nide  ttone  lerring  a*  n  si-mbol,  around 
which  people  uicmhled  for  tl^p  purpose  of  wor- 
ibipping  Jnpilcr.  Bat  it  ii  niiw  j,n.jirnll;-Bcknaw- 
ledgcd  that  the  pebUe  or  flini  -timr  wie  regBrded 
••  the  iTmbol  of  lightning,  iini.  ilmi.  iliecefon,  in 
tome  Tepreeentationi  of  Jupittr,  hi-  h«ld  n  slone  in 
hiihand  initcad  of  the  thnndFrboli.  (.^rnob.  adv. 
VenL  \t.  SG.)  Snch  ■  (tone  (UpLi  Cupiloluna,  An- 
guM.  Df  Civ.  Dei,  ii.  29)  wis  r.pn  >et  ap  u  a 
(ymbolie  repreKnlalian  of  the  gn.l  himself.  (Serr. 
ad  Jem.  liii.  641.)  When  n  tr.-nly  was  to  be 
eondudcd,  the  ucred  ■jmbolq  of  JnpifT  were 
taken  fnun  hii  temple,  yii.  hi-  '*Ti>trK,  ihe  pebble 
rmd  grua  from  the  district  of  [hi-  temple,  for  the 
pnrpoee  of  sweating  1>J  them  (fr  Jotfm  lytpidem 
jmmrt;  Lit.  L  24,  in.  43;  l\jl.  ..  r.  FfrrlHv). 
iris  111. (1  used  by  the  Ro- 
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oath  w 
by  a  lacrifict^  ^  mid  this  caitnm 
was  proDaDi;  a  remnant  nf  vi-ry  early  limes, 
when  metal  inatnimeDts  wen<  not  yet  uwd  for 
uch  mirpoMa.  (Fest.  s.  i;  Lapidrtu  Silic*mt 
comp.  Lit.  L  24,  ix.  t ',  Paljb.  iii.  36  ;  PluL  Suit. 
10.)  [L.S.] 

LA'PITHES  fAarfhtt),  k  eon  of  Apollo  and 
Stiihe,  the  brother  of  Centauma.  and  husband  of 
Oriinome,  the  daughter  of  KurTiioiou-L.  hy  vh 
he  became  the  biher  of  Phi.rl>ii>,  Triopoa,  ' 
Peripha*.  He  was  regarded  ^is  t)i,>  anicslor  nf 
Lipilhae  in  the  mountain*  nf  Tticiuly.  ()1< 
n.  iii.  128;  Diod.   [j.  69,  v.  SI.)     They  were 


^n  Peirilhoui  marripd  Hipp-drinii-i 


•.  broke  c 


lApithae  a 


tbetwe 


mily.  ,1 


..i,-.riii 


id  fei 


Ji-froied  . 

re  afterwards  humlilcd  by  Hi 

tL29b.Il.in.iH\  IHI  .Orf)!.  Argn^. 

413  ;  Diod.  It.  7U  ;   Pan).  1.  T.   g  2,  y.  10.  §  C 

8trBb.ii.p.  139;  Ov.  .tfef.  iii.  2HI,  &c  ;  Hon 

Carm.  L  16.  5;    Plin.   //.  A',  it.  B,  IS,  in- 

S,4.)  [L.S.] 

LARA.     [L^RUNDA.] 

LARE'NTIA.    [Acca  Larxntii.] 

LAR  or  LARS(Adfioi,  Plul.  I'opik. 


honji  .. 


n  Einisr; 


I  JUS,  and  from 


LARB& 
read  of  Lju-  Henninisi,  who 
I.     Thb  word  is  soppowd  b; 
ugsiM  "Loid"  in  the   Etnuan.     (Val.  Max. 


r.n.ii 


65.) 


LA&E&     The  wi>nhip  nf  the  Lant  ai 

u  cinely  cmmefied  wiih  that  of  the  Mane*,  and 
St  of  both  was  analoffous  to  the  hero  worship  of 
eOreeks.  Thename  Laris£lruKan,and  signifiei 
-a.  king,  or  hero.  The  Lam  may  be  diridtd 
[o  two  dusea.  the  £iira  ijonatin'  and  Larm 
/milia,  and  the  farmer  were  the  Manes  of  a  bouu 
railed  to  the  digaily  of  hemes.  So  long  aa  (he  houia 
WW  the  pboo  where  the  deul  were  baried  (Serr. 
ad  Aen.  T.  64,  tL  IS'Jlthe  Mane*  and  Luva  moit 
haTB  been  more  ncorly  identical  than  aflerwuda, 
■lihongh  the  Mane*  were  more  doaely  nmneeled 
with  the  place  of  burial,  while  the  Lars*  were  mora 
panicuhkHy  the  dirinities  presiding  over  the  hearth 
and  the  whole  honat  According  lo  what  haa  here 
been  said,  it  was  not  the  apirita  of  all  the  dead 
that  were  bsuonred  as  latr*,  but  only  the  spiiila 
of  good  men,  Ilisnotoertain  whether  Uie  spirit*  of 
women  coiild  beronie  Lares;  bnl  from  Ibefl^rrvfr- 
daria  in  Futgeiitiua  (De  Fritn.  Scrm.  p.  li.  rd. 
Lersch.),  it  baa  been  inferred  thnt  children  dyiifg  be- 
fore they  were  4U  days  old  might  beeome  IJuM. 
(Comp.  Vonius.p,  114  ;  Diomed.l  p.379.)  AUlIm 
domeitii  Ijrea  were  headed  by  the  Lar  iamiliaria, 
who  wai  regarded  u  the  first  originator  of  tha 
fiunHy,  coTTesponding  in  nme  meaaiire  with  the 
Greek  Jlpsn  Jntrviuii,  whence  tHonyiioi  (ir.  3} 
calta  him  i  lai'  nliiiar  ipa,!.  (Comp.  Plut.  Dk 
Port.  Rom.  10  1  and  more  eroeciallv  Plin.  H.  ff. 
zaii.  70  1  Plnnl.  Au/uL  Prolog.)  'The  I*r  Euni- 
linria  wax  insFpnniVIe  from  Ihe  family ;  nnd  when 
the  latter  changed  their  abode,  the  I^  went  -with 
Ihem.  <Plaut.  />v>.  39,  &c) 

The  pnblic  Lam  are  eipnisly  distinguished  by 
Pliny  (//.  A',  iii.  S)  &111D  the  domeslic  or  prlraui 
ones,  and  ihey  were  worshipped  not  only  at  KomCi 
but  in  all  the  towns  regulated  aecunliiig  la  a 
Romnn  or  Latin  model.  (  Hemberg,  !*•  Oiit  Hum. 
Pair.  p.  47.)  Among  the  laiea  piiblici  we  han 
menlion  of  Lim  praeatiles  and  IJun  compilalea, 
who  are  in  reality  the  snme,  and  dilfer  only  in 
regard  to  the  {dace  or  occaiion  of  their  wonhip. 
Srrvins  Tntliua  ia  aid  to  have  inatiloted  their 
worship  (PUu.  H.  iV.  mvi.  70) :  and  when  Aa- 
guatu*  impnfed  the  regulationa  of  the  dly  mada 
by  that  king,  he  also  nnewed  the  wanhi)i  ofthe 
public  lArea.  Their  name,  Luna  piaeaiitea,  cha- 
racterisea  them  aa  the  prole«[ing  apiriis  at  the  dly 
{Ot.Foil.  >.  I31),inwhlfh  Ihey  had  a  temple  in 
the  appermost  part  of  the  Via  Saem,  that  in,  near  a 
compitam,  whence  tbey  might  be  called  oompilalea. 
(Snlin.  I  ;  Ot.  Fmt  t.  128)  Tacit.  An  xii.  24.) 
This  temple  (SoiBllam  Latimi  of  ubIu  Zoiwa) 
contained  two  Images,  which  were  probably  thosa 
of  Romulut  and  ReRina,  and  befbre  tiiem  stood  a 
atone  figure  of  a  dog,  eiltter  the  symbnl  of  watch- 
fulneaa,  or  because  a  dog  was  the  ordinary  aacrifico 
offered  to  Ihe  Laura.  Now,  while  Iheae  I^Iaa 
were  the  geneni  proteclon  of  the  whulo  dly,  tha 
Ijires  compilales  most  be  regarded  aa  those  nho 
presided  over  tbe  KvenJ  divliioni  of  the  dly, 
which  were  marked  by  the  coDpiln  or  the  point* 
where  two  or  more  atieeu  crosatd  each  other,  and 
where  ainall  chapeti  {ardienlar)  were  erected  to 
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genius  Augii^.ti  waa  added  to  the  Lares  praestitea, 
jtist  nB  amonfl;  the  Lares  of  a  &mily  the  genius  of 
the  pjiterfainilias  abo  was  worshipped. 

But  besides  the  I^arcs  praestites  and  oompitales, 
there  are  some  other  Lares  which  must  be  reckoned 
among  the  public  ones,  vix.,  the  Lares  rurales,  who 
were  worshipped  in  the  country,  and  whose  origin 
was  probably  traced  to  certain  heroes  who  had  at 
one  time  benefitted  the  republic.  (Cic.  Dc  Leg, 
ii.  11  ;  TibulL  i.  1.  24.)  The  Laivs  arvales  pro- 
bably belonged  to  the  same  cla&s.  (Klausen,  Dt 
Cam.  Frat.  Arva/.  p.  6*2.)  We  have  also  mention 
of  Ijaros  viales,  who  were  worshipped  on  the  high- 
roads by  travellers  (Plaut  Merc.  v.  2,  2*2  ;  Serv. 
wl  Aeu.  iii.  302)  ;  and  of  the  I>arcs  marini  or 
permarini,  to  whom  P.  Aemilius  dedicated  a  sanc- 
tuary in  remembrance  of  his  naval  victory  over 
Antiochus.     (Li v.  x\.  52.) 

The  worship  of  the  Lares  was  likewise  partly 
public  and  partly  private.  The  domestic  Lares, 
like  the  Peiuites,  formed  the  n^ligious  elements 
of  the  Roman  household  (Cic.  De  Repuh.  iv.  in 
fin.,  ad  Fam.  i.  9,  in  Verr.  iii.  24  ;  Cat  I)e  Re 
Rust,  1 43)  ;  and  their  worship,  together  with  that 
of  the  Penates  and  Manes,  constitutod  what  arc 
called  the  sacra  privata.  The  inuges  of  the  Lares, 
in  great  houses,  were  uswilly  in  a  separate  com- 
partment, called  aMicuUui  or  fararia.  (.luven.  viii. 
110;  TibuU.  i.  10.  22  ;  Petron.  29  ;  Ael.  Lamprid. 
Afrr.Sei'.^Qi  conip.  Diet,  of  Ant.  g.r.  Ijararium.) 
The  Lares  were  generally  represented  in  the  cinctus 
Gabinus  (Pers.  v.  31  ;  Or.  Fast.  ii.  (i34),  and  thoir 
worship  was  very  simple,  especially  in  the  early 
tinias  and  in  the  country.  The  offerings  were  set 
before  them  in  )>atcllae,  whence  ihey  themselves  are 
called  patcllarii  (Plaut.  CUtcll.  ii.  2.  55),  and  pious 
people  made  otTerings  to  them  every  day  (Plaut. 
Aulul,  Prolog.)  ;  but  they  were  more  especially 
worshipped  on  the  calends,  nones,  and  ides  of  every 
month.  (Cat.  IM  Re  RhmL  143  ;  Herat  Carm. 
iii.  23.  2  ;  TibuU.  i.  3.  33  ;  Virg.  Ecloff.  I  43.) 
When  the  inhabitants  of  the  house  took  their 
meals,  some  portion  was  offered  to  the  Lares,  and 
on  joyful  family  occasions  they  were  adorned  with 
wri'aths  and  the  lararia  were  thrown  open.  (Plaut 
Attial.  iL  H.  15  ;  Ov.  Fad.  ii.  633  ;  Pers.  iii.  24, 
&c.,  v.  31  ;  Propert.  i.  1.  132  ;  Petron.  38.) 
When  the  young  bride  entered  the  house  of  her 
husband,  her  iir»t  duty  was  to  offer  a  sacrifice  to 
the  Lares.  (Macrob.  Sat.  i.  15.)  Respecting  the 
public  worship  of  the  Lares,  and  the  festival  of 
the  Larentalia,  see  Diet,  of  Ant.  s.v.  Larentalia^ 
Compittdia.  (Comp.  Hempcl,  De  Diis  Laribtu^ 
Zwickau,  1797  ;  Miillor,  De  DiU  Rumauorum 
jAirihus  ct  Penatibu*^  Ilafhiae,  1811  ;  Schomann, 
J)e  Diis  Manibus^  Laribns  ei  Geniis^  Greifswald, 
1840;  Hcrtzberg,  De  Dii$  Romanorum  PatriiSj 
give  do  Larum  att/ue  Penaiium  tarn  publicorum  quam 
priitUorum  Reli<jioue  ei  CuUh,  Ualae,  1840.)  [L.S.] 

LA'RGIUS'LICI'NIUS.       LLabtius  Licp 

NIL'S.] 

LARGUS,  CAECINA.  [Cakclna,  Nc».  6 
and  7.] 

LARGUS,  SCRIBO'NIUS,  a  Roman  phy- 
sician, whose  praenomcn  is  unknowi],  and  who 
sometimcM  bears  the  agnomen  Desiffnatianus.  He 
livctl  at  Rome  in  the  first  century  after  Christ, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  phyRiciiin  to  the  emperor 
Clapdius,  and  to  have  accompanied  him  in  his  ex- 
pcilitioii  to  liritain.  He  hiniM-lf  mentions  Mt-ssa- 
lin^i,  the  wife  '*  Dei  nostri  Caesaris**  (c.  xi.  §  (;0, 
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p.  203).  He  wu  a  papa  of  Tryphoa  (e.  xfiv.  f 
175,  p.  222)  and  Apulciu  Cdna  (c  xziL  i  94. 
p.208,  cxIt.  §  171,  p.221)L  He  appeua  to  kava 
written  several  medical  woriu  in  Latin  (Frmtf.  pi 
188),  of  which  only  one  remaina,  cntitlMl  **  &m- 
positiones  Medicae,^  or  **  De  CompoMtiona  Hedi- 
camentoram.*^  It  is  dedicated  to  C  Jnlina  CU- 
listus,  at  whose  request  it  was  written,  at  a  tine 
when  I^ATgus  was  away  {ram  home  (pcrhapain 
Britain),  and  deprived  of  the  greater  part  of  hia 
library  ( Praef.).  It  cmsisti  of  nearly  tkree  ban- 
dred  medical  formulae,  ievaal  of  which  are  quoted 
by  Galen  (De  Compos,  Medieam,  See.  Loc  t^  iii. 
pp.  683,  738,  764,  vol  ziiL  pp.  67,  280,  284,  &&), 
and  is  interesting,  as  tending  to  illnatrate  the  Ifi^ 
teria  Medica  of  the  ancients,  but  in  no  other  paint 
of  view.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  woik  wae 
originally  written  in  Greek,  and  translated  into 
Latin  by  some  hiter  author,  and  that  it  ia  this 
version  only  that  we  now  posses*  ;  but  there  dooi 
not  seem  to  be  any  sufficient  reason  for  thia  eaa> 
jecture.  It  was  tirst  published  at  Paria,  1529,  VL 
appended  by  J.  Ruellius  to  his  edition  of  Cebos. 
Another 'edition  was  published  in  the  same  year  aft 
Rasel,  8vo.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  J.  Rhodiw^ 
Patav.  1()55,  4to.,  containing  an  improved  teat, 
copious  and  learned  notes,  and  a  **  Lexicon  Scriba- 
niiuium.**  The  hist  edition  is  that  by  J.  Mich. 
Bi>nihold,  Ai^cut  1786,  8vo.,  containing  the  text 
of  Rhodius,  but  omitting  his  notes  and  **  LericoB 
^>cribon.^*  The  work  of  Scribonius  Lazgua  is  abo 
contained  in  the  collections  of  medical  aathon  pab- 
lished  by  Aldus,  Venet  1547,  foL  and  H.  Stephens, 
Paris,  1567,  fol.  C.  G.  Kuhn  publUhed  in  1825, 
4to.  Lips.,  a  specimen  of  Otto  Speriing*B  **Obserra- 
tiones  in  Scribonium,^  finmi  a  MS.  at  Copenhafen. 
See  Ilaller's  Bibliath.  Medic.  Prad,^  and  BibUoiL 
BotoH. ;  Spiengcl,  IliU.  de  la  Med. ;  Fabric.  AMbcL 
Lat ;  Choulant,  Handb.  der  BUekeHtmrnU/Ur  dm 
Aeitere  Medicin.  [W.A.G.J 

LARGUS,  VALFRIUS,  had  been  a  friend  of 
Cornelius  Gallus,  but  accused  him  before  the  en- 
peror  Augustus.  Laxgus  was  in  consequence  treated 
with  marked  contempt  at  Roma.  (IMon  Caat.  liii 
23,  24.) 

LA'RICHUS  (AdpiXQi)^  one  of  Sappho"^  bro- 
thers, was  cup-bearer  in  the  j^taneinm  of  the 
Mytilenaeans,  and  was  pruscd  in  his  sister^ 
poems.  (A then.  x.  p.  425,  a. ;  Eostath.  md  ILxxm 
p.  1280;  Schol.  Victorin.  ad  //.  xx.  234.)  [P.  &] 
LARISCOLUS,  ACCOLEIU&  [Acoolbu 
Gkns.] 

LARISSA  (hdpur<ra\  a  daughter  of  PdnHU^ 
from  whom  the  arx  of  Argos  and  two  Thcswaa 
towns  are  believed  to  have  derived  tlwir  namcu 
(Pans.  ii.  24.  §  1  ;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  621,  who  calls 
her  a  daughter  of  Piasus,  a  Pelasgian  prince.)  [IJ&] 
LARISSAEUS  and  LARISSAEA  (Ao^itfnte 
and  Aopto-o-cua),  surnames  of  Zeus  and  ApoUo,  de- 
rived from  the  aix  Larissa  at  Aigos  (Paoa.  iL  24. 
$  4  ;  Strab.  ix.  p.  440,  xiv.  649  ;  Ste^.  Byi.  s.«. 
Adpiaaa)^  and  of  Athena,  who  derived  it  frsa 
the  river  Larissus,  between  Elis  and  Adiaiii 
where  the  goddess  had  a  sanctuary.  (Paua.  viL  17> 
§3.)  LL^] 

LARO'NIUS,  an  officer  of  Aqgnstos  in  tht 
Sicilian  war  with  Sext  Pompey,  B.  c  36,  Ha 
was  despatched  with  three  legions  by  M.  Agrina 
to  relieve  L.  Comificius  from  his  pmlons  aitoatiM 
at  Tauromenium,  in  Sicily  [L.  CoRMinciua,  No 
5J.    (Appian,RC.v.  12,15.)        [W.  a  D.J 
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LARS  7  OI.U'MNIUS,    [Tolumnius.] 

LA'UTIAGENS,  patrician,  distinguished  at 
the  beginning  of  tho  republic  through  two  of  its 
members,  T.  Lartius,  the  first  dictator,  and  Sp. 
LAftios,  the  companion  of  Horatius  on  the  wooden 
bridge.  The  name  soon  after  disappears  entirely  from 
the  annals.  The  Lartii  were  of  Etruscan  origin,  as 
their  name  clearly  shows.  The  Etruscan  word 
Lars  means  Lord,  with  which  it  is  perhaps  etymo- 
logically  connected.  It  is  spelt  on  Etruscan  sepul- 
chral inscriptions  either  Larth,  Lart,  Larit,  or  else 
Laree  (MiUler,  Etruso,  vol.  i.  pp.  408,  409). 
Hence  the  various  ways  of  spelling  the  name. 
Livy  has  it  always  Lartius,  Dionyuus  has  Aipitios 
and  /Upywa ;  all  three  spellings  occur  on  Latin 
inscriptions  (comp.  Index  Rom.  of  Gruter^s  The- 
saurus Inscr.).  The  Lartii,  according  to  Dionysiua, 
bore  the  surname  Flavits.  [W.  I.] 

LA'RTI  US  LICI'N  1  US,  a  contemporary  of  the 
elder  Pliny,  was  praetor  in  Spain,  and  subsequently 
the  governor  (leffoitu)  of  one  of  the  imperial  pro- 
vinces. He  died  before  Pliny.  (Plin.  ff.N.  zix. 
2.  s.  11,  zxxi.  2.  s.  18.)  This  must  be  the  same 
person  aa  the  Larguu  Licinius,  spoken  of  by  the 
yoUBger  Pliny  {Ep.  ii.  14,  iii  5),  who  say  a  that 
his  unde,  when  he  was  in  Spain,  could  have  told 
his  common  place-book  {Eleictorum  Om^nutUarii) 
to  Licinius,  finr  400,000  sesterces.  If  an  inscrip- 
tion in  Gniter  (p.  1 80)  be  genuine,  Laartuu  mug i  be 
the  eoxrect  form  of  the  name. 

LARVAE.     fLsMUEBS.] 

LARUNDA,  or  LARA,  a  daoghter  of  Almoo, 
was  a  nymph  who  denounced  to  Juno  that  there  was 
some  connexion  between  Jupiter  and  Jutuma ; 
hence  her  name  is  connected  with  Ka\w,  Jupiter 
punished  her  by  depriving  her  of  her  tongue,  and 
condemning  her  to  be  conducted  into  thts  lower 
world  by  Mercury  ;  but  on  the  way  thither  Mer* 
cnry  fell  in  love  with  her,  and  afterwards  she  gave 
birth  to  two  Lares.  (Ov.  FasL  ii.  599,  &c.  ;  Anion. 
AtonotjfU,  <U  Diisy  9.)  Hartung  {Die  Relig,  dm- 
Rom,  iL  p.  204)  infers  from  Lactantius  (L  20)  that 
Larunda  is  identical  with  Muta  and  Tacita.  [L.  S.] 

LARYMNA  (Aiipvfiva),  a  daughter  of  Cynua, 
from  whom  the  Boeotian  town  of  Lary  is  said  to  have 
derived  its  name.     (Paus.  vi.  21.  §  7.)      [L.  S.] 

LA'SCARIS,THEODO'RUS.  [Theodorubl] 

LASS  US.     [Lasus.] 

LASTHENEIA  (Acure^Mia),  a  native  of  Man- 
tineia,  in  Arcadia,  mentioned  by  lamblichus  (  ViL 
Pyth,  36)  as  a  follower  of  Pythagoras.  Diogenes 
Laertius  (iii.  46,  iv.  2),  on  the  other  hand,  speaks 
of  her  as  a  disciple  of  the  Platonic  philosophy, 
which  is  confirmed  by  other  authorities.  (Clemens 
Alex.  Strom,  iv.  p.  619  ;  Athen.  xii.  p.  546,  viL 
p.  279.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

LA'STHEN  ES  {Atur$iyni),  1.  An  Olynthian, 
who,  together  with  Euthycrates,  is  accused  by 
Demosthenes  of  having  betrayed  his  country  to 
Philip  of  Macedon,  by  whom  he  had  been  bribed. 
It  appears  that  he  was  appointed  to  command  the 
cavalry  belonging  to  Olyuthus  in  B.  a  348,  when 
Philip  directed  his  anns  against  the  city  ;  but 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  betray  into 
the  himds  of  the  king  a  body  of  500  horse,  which 
were  made  prisoners  without  resistance.  After  the 
fiill  of  Olynthus,  Philip  naturally  treated  with  neg^ 
loct  the  traitors,  of  whom  ho  had  no  longer  any 
need  ;  but  it  sceras  to  have  Wen  erroneously  in- 
ferred from  an  expression  of  Demosthenes,  that 
they  were  positively  ill  treated,  or  even  put  to 
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death,  by  that  monarch.  An  anecdote  related  bj 
Plutarch  shows  that  Lasthenea  waa  reeident  at  the 
court  of  Philip  at  a  tubseqiient  period.  (DeoL  de 
Chert,  p.  99,  Pkilipp,  uL  p.  128,  Jh  Car.  p.  241, 
J)e  Pale.  Legg,  pp.  425,  426,  451  ;  Died,  zvi  58 ; 
Pint.  Apojiik,  p.  178.  See  alto  ThirlwaU'a  Qtteee 
vol.  V.  p.  315.) 

2.  A  Cretan,  who  fumiihed  Demetrius  Nicator 
with  the  body  of  mercenariet  with  which  he  landed 
in  Syria  to  wrest  that  kingdom  from  the  hands  of 
the  usurper  Alexander  Baks.  It  appears  that 
Lasthenes  himself  accompanied  the  young  prince  ; 
and  when  Demetrius  was  established  on  the  throne 
was  appointed  by  him  his  chief  miniater,  and  the 
f  upreme  direction  of  all  affiurs  placed  in  his  hands. 
Hence  the  bhune  of  the  arbitiary  and  tyrannical 
conduct  by  which  Demetriua  speedily  alienated  the 
a£bctionf  of  his  subjects  is  imputed  in  great  mea- 
sure to  the  minister.  It  waa  Laathenes  alto  who, 
by  penuading  the  king  to  disband  the  greater  part 
of  his  troopa,  and  retain  only  a  body  of  Cretan 
mercenaries,  loet  him  the  attachment  of  the  anny, 
and  thus  unintentionally  paved  the  way  ibr  lua 
overthrow  by  Tryphon.  ( Joeeph.  xiii  4.  |§  8,  9  ; 
1  Mace  xi ;  Died.  Em*  VaUe,  xxniL  p.  593,  and 
Vales,  adloe.) 

3«  A  Cretan  who  took  a  proninent  part  in 
urging  hia  countrymen  to  resist  the  attack  of  M. 
Antoniua  in  B.  c.  70.  On  thia  account,  when  the 
Cretans,  after  the  defeat  of  Antonioa,  tent  an  em- 
bas^  to  Rome  to  excuse  their  past  conduct,  and 
sue  ror  peace,  one  of  die  conditions  imposed  hjr  the 
senate  was  the  sunender  of  Laatbenea  and  Panarea, 
as  the  sothon  of  their  oflfonoe.  (Died.  Bxc.JAffoL 
xl.  pp.  631,  632  ;  Appian,  <Sm.  6 ;  Dion  Cut* 
/^Vfl^  177.)  Thece  terms  were  rejected  by  the 
Cretans  ;  and  in  the  war  that  fbUewed  against  Q. 
Metellat  (a.  &  68)  Lasthenet  waa  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal leadm.  Together  with  Penaraa,  he  assembled 
an  army  ef  24^000  men,  with  which  they  main- 
tained the  conteat  against  the  Roman  army  finr 
near  three  yean :  the  excellence  of  the  Cretana  aa 
archen,  and  their  great  pertonal  actinty,  giving 
them  many  advantaget  in  desultory  warnue.  At 
length,  however,  Lasthenea  waa  defeated  by  Me- 
tellus  near  Cydonia,  and  fled  for  refuge  to  Cnoatot, 
where,  finding  himtelf  doaely  piMted  by  the 
Roman  general,  he  it  said  to  have  tet  fire  to  hit 
own  house,  and  consomed  it  with  all  hit  valuaUea. 
After  thit  he  made  hit  eteape  from  the  dty,  and 
took  refrige  in  Ly  ttus,  bat  was  nltioiately  compdUed 
to  surrender,  stipulating  only  that  hit  life  snould 
be  spared.  Metellut  intended  to  retain  both  Lea- 
thenet  and  Panaret  at  pritonen,  to  adorn  hia  tri* 
umph,  but  waa  compelled  to  give  them  up  by 
Pompey,  under  whote  protection  the  Cietant  had 
placed  themselves  (Diod.  I,  c. ;  Appian,  Sic  6. 
§§  1,  2  ;  Phlegon,  ap,  PhoL  p.  84,  a ;  Dion  Otaa, 
xxxvi.  2  ;  VeU.  Pat  iL  84.)  [B.  H.  B.] 

LASUS  (Adffos)^  one  of  the  priuc^al  Gieek 
lyric  poets,  was  a  native  of  Hermione,  in  Anolia, 
and  the  ton  of  Chabrinut  or  (according  to  Sunei- 
dewin^s  onendation)  Chaxminnt.  He  it  celebrated 
as  the  founder  of  Uie  Athenian  tdiool  of  dithy^ 
rambic  poetry,  and  at  the  teacher  of  Pindar.  He 
was  contemporary  with  Simonidet  ( Amtoph.  Vmp» 
1410,  and  SchoL),  like  whom,  and  otMr  gnal 
poett  of  the  time,  he  lived  at  Athene  uider  the 
patronage  of  Hipparehnt.  Herodotoa  mentiont  hia 
detection  of  Onomacritot  in  a  fecfery  of  oradet  nnder 
the  name  of  MaHMBt,ui  anueqttenoe  of  which  Hip> 
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pnrchus  expelled  Onomacritus  from  Athens  (vil.  6). 
There  also  appears  to  have  been  a  strong  rivalry 
between  Lasos  and  Simonides.  (Aristoph.  L  c, ; 
Schol.  (td  loe, ;  Dindorf,  Anmi,  ad  SckoL)  The 
time  when  he  instructed  Pindar  in  lyric  poetry 
must  have  been  about  b.  c  506  (Thom.  Mag.  ViL 
Piud,) ;  and  it  must  be  to  this  date  that  Suidas 
rofens  when  he  places  Lasus  in  the  time  of  Darcius, 
the  son  of  Ilystanpes.  (Suid.  s.  v.  where,  accord- 
ingly, v^  should  be  corrected  into  ^.)  Nothing 
further  is  known  of  his  life,  and  the  notices  of  his 
poetry  are  very  defective.  Tzetzes  mentions  him 
after  Anon,  as  the  second  great  dithynunbic  poet. 
{Pnileg,  in  Lycojpk.  p.  25*2,  ed.  M tiller  ;  comp. 
Schol.  ad  Pind.  01.  ziii.  25.)  According  to  a 
scholiast  on  Aristophanes  {Av,  1403),  some  ancient 
writers  ascribed  to  him,  instead  of  Arion,  the  in- 
vention of  the  cyclic  choruses.  (Comp.  Suid.  s,  o. 
KVK\iofidi<iffKa\os,)  A  better  account  is  given  by 
another  scholiast  (Vcsp,  1410)  and  Suidas  {i.  v. 
ASi(Tos)f  that  Lasus  was  the  first  who  introduced 
dithynunbic  contests,  like  those  of  the  dramatic 
choruses.  This  seems  to  have  been  in  01.  68,  I, 
B.  c.  508.  (Marm.  Par.  Ep.  46.)  Putarch  states 
{De  J\fu3,  p.  1141,  b.  c)  that  Lasus  invented  va- 
rious new  adaptations  of  music  to  dithynunbic 
poetry,  giving  it  an  accompaniment  of  severd  flutes, 
and  using  more  numerous  and  more  varied  voices 
(or  musical  sounds,  tpBAyyois).  The  change  of 
form  was  naturally  accompanied  by  a  change  in  the 
subjects  of  the  dithyramb.  Suidas  («.  v.)  and  the 
scholiast  on  Aristophanes  {Vesp.  1410)  tell  us 
that  Lasus  introduced  ipurriKods  kSyovs,  From 
these  statements,  compared  with  what  we  know  of 
the  earlier  dithyramb  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  with  the  works  of  Lasus^s  great  pupil,  Pin- 
dar, we  may  infer  that  Lasus  introduced  a  greater 
freedom,  both  of  rhythm  and  of  music,  into  the 
dithyrambic  Ode  ;  that  he  gave  it  a  more  artificial 
and  more  mimetic  character  ;  and  that  the  subjects 
of  his  poetry  embraced  a  far  wider  range  than  had 
been  customary.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  say 
what  the  scholiast  means  by  ipurriKoi^s  \6yovs. 
Some  writers  explain  them  as  jocose  altercations 
among  the  Satyrs,  who  formed  the  chorus ;  but 
this  is  scarcely  consistent  with  the  dignity  of 
dithyrambic  poetry.  Another  explanation  is  that 
Lasus,  like  the  dramatic  poets,  introduced  into  his 
poetry  subjects  which  afforded  occasion  for  the  dis- 
play of  dialectic  skill.  It  is  something  in  confirm- 
ation of  this  view,  that,  according  to  some  accounts, 
he  was  reckoned  among  the  seven  wise  men  of 
Greece.  (SchoL  ad  Aristoph,  Vf.sp»  1410;  Suid. 
».  V. ;  Diog.  LacJrt.  i.  4*2  ;  comp.  the  note  of  Me- 
nagius.) 

Lasus  wrote  a  hymn  to  Demeter,  who  was  wor^ 
shipped  at  Hermiono,  in  the  Doric  dialect,  with 
the  Aeolic  harmony,  of  which  there  arc  three  lines 
extant  (Ath.  xiv.  p.  (>24,  e.),  and  an  ode,  entitled 
Kivravpoi^  both  of  which  pieces  were  remarkable  for 
not  containing  the  letter  2.  (Ath.  x.  p.  455,  d.) 
lie  is  also  cited  twice  by  Aelian  (  V,  H,  xii  36  ; 
M^.  vii.47). 

Besides  his  poems,  Lasus  wrote  on  music,  and 
he  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  did  so.   (Suid. 

«.  V.) 

The  grammarian,  Chamaeleon  of  Ileracleia, 
wrote  a  work  upon  Lasus.     (Ath.  viii.  p.  338,  b.) 

His  name  is  sometimes  mis-spelt  by  the  ancient 
writers.  Tzetzes  ( Prolrg.  in  /jycophr,  L  c)  calls 
him  Acuro-of,  and  Stobaeos  (Semt.  xxrii)  writes 
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Tdffffos,  (Burette,  Afem.  de  VAmi*  4m  In 
XV.  p.  324  ;  Forkel,  GsM^Ueto  d.  Mmmk.  roL  L 
p.  358 ;  Fabric.  BibL  Grate  voL  ii.  p.  128  ;  Bodck, 
de  Metr,  Pind,  ^  2  ;  MHUer,  HkL  ofOmtJL^ 
Grrece^  pp.214,  215;  Bode,  Geaekiekie d,  Ifrikkm 
DichiknntL  pass.;  Ulrici,  Ge$ek,  d.  HeUrnu  DidtL 
vol.  iL  pass. ;  Schneidewin,  OommeiiL  de  Lam  Mm^ 
mionensi,  Gotting.  1842.)  [P.  &] 

LATEKA'NUS,  was,  oceording  to  Amolns 
(adv.  Gent.  iv.  6),  a  divinity  protectiiig  tlie  Iwvtki 
built  of  bricks  (laiert*)^  whence  Moie  eonsidcr  liini 
to  be  identical  with  Vnlcan.  (Hammg^  Die  Rd^ 
der  Rom.  il^  109.)  (L.  &] 

LATKRA^NUS,  APP.  CLAUDIUS. 
of  the  lieutenants  of  the  emperw  Septimiiu  I 
in  the  expedition  agoimt  the  AnJiiaiu  and  ftr- 
thians,  a.  d.  195,  and  two  yean  afierwude  oppsBi 
in  the  Fasti  as  consuL  (Dion  Can.  Ixxr.  3; 
Victor,  EpU.  20  ;  Gmter,  Cbfp.  TmeerwL  xlvL  S, 
IL  1,  ccc)  [  W.  R.] 

LATEKA'NUS,  L.  SE'XTIUS  SEXTI'NUB^ 
was  the  friend  and  supporter  of  the  celeJaaled  C» 
Licinius  Calvns  Stolo  in  his  ottempta  to  throw  opm 
the  consulship  to  the  plebeioni.  Ho  ««•  the  col- 
league of  Licinins  in  the  tribonato  of  the  plebi 
from  &  c.  376  to  367  ;  and  upon  the  pMBnc  of  the 
Licinion  laws  in  the  latter  of  theoe  yoan/lie  was 
elected  to  the  consulship  for  the  year  &.a  S66^ 
being  the  first  plebeian  who  had  obtained  that 
dignity.  (Liv.  vi.  35—42,  viL  I.)  For  an  aooNBt 
of  the  Liclnian  laws,  see  VoL  L  p.  586,  bk,  and  the 
authorities  there  referred  to. 

The  name  of  Sextim  Lateranns  doea  not  oeev 
again  under  the  republic,  hut  reappeara  in  the 
times  of  the  empire.  Thus  we  find  in  tha  Fksti  a 
T.  Sextius  Magios  Lateranoi  coninl  in  a.  n.  94, 
and  a  T.  Sextius  Lateranoi  oonsol  in  a.  D.  154. 

LATEKA'NUS,  PLAU^IUS,  was  one  of  the 
lovers  of  Messallina,  the  wife  of  the  empenr  Cba- 
dius,  and  was  in  consequence  condemned  to  death 
by  the  emperor  in  a.  d.  48 ;  hat  pardoned,  aji 
Tacitus,  on  account  of  the  brilliant  ■ervioea  of  Us 
uncle,  by  whom  the  historian  probably  meaaa  A. 
Plautius,  the  conqueror  of  ^tain.  Latenmu  was 
deprived  of  his  rank  as  a  senator,  to  which,  how- 
ever, he  was  restored  on  the  accenion  of  Nero,  in 
A.  D.  56.  Ten  years  afterwards  (a.  d.  66),a]tboagh 
consul  elect,  he  took  port  in  the  eelebnted  eon- 
spiracy  of  Piso  against  Nero,  actuated,  aaji  the 
historian,  by  no  private  wrongs,  hot  by  lore  for  the 
state.  He  met  death  with  the  createat  financM, 
refusing  to  disclose  the  names  of  any  of  the  eaa> 
spirators,  and  not  even  npbraiding  the  tribaaoi 
who  executed  him  in  the  place  where  ilaTeo  weit 
put  to  death,  with  being  prirr  to  the  coo^iiaey, 
though  such  was  the  case.  The  fint  blow  vol 
severing  his  head  from  his  body,  he  cafanlritretched 
it  out  again.  (Tac.  Amu  zL  SO,  36,  xm,  11,  it 
49,  60 ;  Arrian,  £^ridel.  Dimert  i.  1.) 

LATEKENSIS,  the  name  of  a  noble  pIcboM 
family  of  the  Juventia  gens  [Juvsntia  Osna], 
but  not  patrician,  as  has  been  erroneously  stated  liy 
a  scholiast  on  Cicero.  (Schol.  Bob.  />ro  /^toaa  m. 
253,  ed.  OrellL) 

1 .  M.  JuvBNTius  Latkriksis,  appeara  to  hava 
served  in  early  life  in  the  Mithrklatic  war.  ((S& 
pro  Plane.  34.  §  84,  with  Wnnder'tonotc  pw  Sa7.> 
As  he  was  descended  both  on  his  fiuher^  mi 
mother^s  side  from  consular  ancestoro,  be  natnia^y 
became  a  candidate  for  the  public  oflSoet.  The 
of  his  quaestorship  is  not  iteted  uid  we  only  \ 


LATEBKNSIS. 
!e  holding  [his  office.hegaTt 


roflhfc. 


ip  af  Ciieisr  and  Bibuliu) 
fur  Ihi  Iribunnte  of  tbe 
Id  hnve   b«n   obligtd,  if 


if  b«B 

elected,  u  nave  Bwum  lo  muinum  [De  ngnuion 
law  of  CuHT,  vhicb  »iu  puefd  ia  tlist  jeai.  h« 
retired  nduntaiily  from  ihc  canUn.  It  n»  pro- 
babl;  owing  to  hii  j>aliiii:il  teniiinenu  that  Li- 
tvrenais  lK<3une  ona  of  Citern**i  p^nonnl  friend*  \ 
and  it  wu  doublleu  jiii  oppuiiion  to  Caenrnhicli 
M  L.  Vclliui  to  den,„iiiu  him  u  one  of  the  cm- 
■pinton  in  the  pretended  plot  againit  Pompef '■ 
life  in  B.  c.  5B. 

In  B.  c  65,  in  the  aecond  coniuliliip  dT  Pompej 
■ad  Cnwiu,  IdtereDiii  become  a  candidate  for  the 
nnile  aedileihip,  wiih  Cn.  Planciui,  A.  Plotium 
and  Q.  Pedioi.  The  elecliont  were  put  oS  thii 
Totri  but  in  the  ninimir  of  the  following  year 
(a.  c.  54)  Planciui  tnd  Plolin.  were  elected ;  bat 
before  thej  could  enti'£  upon  thi?iro1Gce  Idtereneia, 
in  conjnnction  with  L.  i'aiama  Longiniui,  accused 
PlanciDt  of  tbe  ciimi-  i>r  indnlilinia,  at  the  briberj 


.    bym 


llegni  a 


accordance  vritb  the  lex  Llcinio,  whicFi  had  been 
jHVpeaed  bf  tbe  consul  Liciniut  CrsHui  iu  the  pn- 
eedingycM.  iSeeDKl.o/Aiil.t.v.Ambiliu.)  Thii 

Cicero  in  an  awkwiTil  ]>o>ili(>n,  tincc  both  of  them 
wen  hii  pcnonal  Mendi.     Pljincina,  however,  had 


defend  : 

hylaterenMi.  Heaioids.  howpvcr.perwnal  ntladii 
npon  lAlerenua,  and  sllrLi>ut<'>  hit  l««  of  the  elec- 

hia  fkniitj.  and  ts  hit  rirsktling  a  penonal  cao- 
TaHJng  of  the  voters,  niid  hkevise  to  hit  oppDulion 
to  Caeur  a  few  yciit;  befiirc.  Throngh  CicGro~i 
eierlioni,      Planciiis     wu     probably     acquitted. 

[Pl,*NCIUB.J 

Laterenii*  oblaint-il  itie  praelonhip  in  B.  c.  .^1. 
and  i>  epoken  of  by  Cki-ro's  cotfespondeiit.  Caelint, 
--  '       -     -,DfIbelat%K      In  the  civil  H«ra  between 


Caeiai 


B  learn  train  Cice 


till  a.  c,  45, 


I^terentii  sppeam  riin^in  in  biitnry  ni  a  legale 
in  the  army  of  M.  Auiiiilii^i  Lepidua,  who  waa 
goiemor  of  the  proiuicea  of  Nearer  Spain  and 
Sonthern  Oaul,  u.  c  4'A.  Wbeo  Anlony,  ofler 
the  battle  of  Mutinn,  lied  acroH  the  Alpi,  loi' 
drawing  near  to  Leuidue  in  Uaul,  Lalsren>ie 
erery  poMibIa  exertion  lo  cvnlirm   Lepidoi  in  hii 

warmly  aeconded  by  Mniuitiiu  Plancua,  who  com- 
Duuided  in  Northern  Gniil.  Out  oil  their  efforts 
were  vain,  for  a*  soon  u  Anlony  appealed,  the 
ioldien  of  Lepidui  threw  open  tile  gules  of  the 
camp  10  him  i  and  LalereDeii,  in  deBpiur,ca>I  hiia< 
self  upon  his  eword,  and  thus  perished.  The  senate 
decreed  to  him  the  h-utiour  of  n  public  funeral  and 

opon  public  life   La<<.'r'>iiais  wni  always  a  warm 
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sealed  bin  drvolion  wilb  bit  blood.  (Cic  fra 
/■/UM.  posnm,  ittf.4ff.ii.  111,24,  n  Tci/n.  11,0.1 
Fan.  TiiL  B.  ad  Au.  liL  17,  ad  Faa.  x.  11.  15, 
IB,  SI.  23;  Dion.  Ca«.  ilvL  S\  ;  Veil.  Pal.  U, 
S3  ;  Appian,  II.  C.  iiL  84.) 

2.  L.  (JuviNTius)  Latihsniir,  waa a  legate 
in  the  army  of  Q.  CiiHiat  LoDginnt  in  Fuller 
Spain  8.  c.  49,  and  was  proclninied  pmeior  by  (he 
soldiers  in  the  conspiracy  nguinst  the  life  of  Cusius. 
wham  they  believed  to  have  been  pal  to  dealh. 
CsMtua,  however,  escaped  the  hands  of  the  assAA- 
snd  immediately  eaemted  Laterensis  and  the 
Tingleaden  of  the  conipiracy.     (Hid.  B,  Jlrj.  53 

-55.)     It  is  not  known  what  teUtian  this  Lit- 

rensit  was  to  the  preceding. 

LATHRIA.    IAn.xjndba] 

LATIA'LIS  or  UATIA'BIS.  a  sBrname  of 
Jupiter  aa  the  protecting  divinity  of  Idlium.  The 
Latin  town*  and  Rddh  ctlebriited  Id  hun  every 
year  the  feriae  Latinae,  on  the  Alban  moonl. 
which  were  proclaimed  and  conducted  by  one  of 
the  Raman  contule.  (Lii.  xxi,  63.  uii.  1  ;  Dionys. 
iv.  49;  Serv.  aJ  Aim.tiL  135;  SneE.  Chlig.  53  j 
comp.  I.ATiM.a.)  {L.  3.] 

LATIA'RIS.  LATITJIOS,  in  the  mrlier  part 
of  the  leign  of  Tiberius  bad  been  ptnelor,  but  In 
what  year  is  unknown.  He  was  a  creature  of 
Sejaniu,  and  aspired  lo  the  cnnnilehip.  But  at 
that  time  delation  was  the  readiest  rood  to  prrArr- 
ment.  Tilius  Sabinus  hod  offended  Sejunui  by 
his  steady  friendship  to  tbe  widow  and  children  of 
Oernuinicus.  Ilim,  therefore,  in  A.D.  Sfl,  Idtiari* 
singled  out  as  bis  victim  and  stepping-stone  to  Ibo 
consular  fuces.  He  wormed  himielf  into  the  coo- 
fidence  of  6iibiDui,tind  encnuragn]  him  to  speak  of 
Agrippina's  wrongs  and  Sejanua'  tyianny  in  araoBi 

iog  and  the  rouf.  After  the  liill  of  Sejannv  LatiarU 
via  soon  marked  for  destruction  by  Tiberius.  Tha 
senate  gladly  condemtied  him,  and  Laliarii  died 
witboul  a  [Dttnnat  in  Ms  lavaur.  ( Tac  A  ut,  ir. 
68.69.  vi.  4.)  [W.  D.  D.] 

LATI'NUS  (A-xTrat),  a  king  of  Uliura,  fa 
described  in  the  common  tndition  aa  a  son  of 
Faunus  and  the  nymph  Marita,  as  a  bivtbrr  of 
Lavinins.  and  the  hiuband  of  Amala,  by  whom  ba 
becune  the  blbei  of  Ijuvinia,  whom  he  gave  io 
marriage  to  Aeneaa.  (VLrg.  Am.  viL  47,  dtc^  i 
Serv.  ad  An.  u  6  ;  Amob.  ii.  71.)     But  akufc 

Besiod  (TV?.  1013)  calls  hiniB  ton  uf  OdysKOa 
and  Circe,  and  brotlier  of  Agrius,  king  of  tba 
Tyrrhenians,  and  llyginiu  i,Fiib.  127)  caili  bin  » 
son  of  TelEmachut  and  Circe,  while  olhen  describe 
hhn  as  a  son  of  Heniclra.  by  an  llypertimH 
woman,  who  was  afterwaid*  marned  to  Fanou* 
(Dionys.  i.  43),  or  aa  a  son  of  Hencles  by  ■ 
daughter  of  Paunua.  (Jualin.  tliii.  I.)  CanciB 
(iVarr.  3}  relates,  that  Latinnt  was  the  lather  of 
lamina,  whom  be  gave  in  marriage  to  Locms,  ami 
that  Lalinus  was  alaiu  by  UeiBcle*  liit  having 
taken  away  from  him  llit  oien  of  Cteryones. 
According  to  Feitua(i.  e,  Oiall<im)  Jupiter  Laliuit 
once  lived  upon  tbe  earth  under  the  name  of  Latinnt, 
or  Latinos  after  tfao  fight  with  Meaentins  aoddenljr 
disappFoied,  and  was  changed  into  Jupiter  Laliari*. 
Hence  the  reUiIion  between  Jupiter  Latiarit  and 
Lalinus  i*  perfectly  analogous  to  that  belWMO 
Quinniu  and  Itnmulus,  and  Latiiiui  msT  be  oon' 
eeived  an  an  incarnation  of  the  (Ufcnne  goj.  [L.)l| 
LATI'NU8.accleJiniM  t.^v-'  i"  ■'■..  ham 
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called  mimes  {Did.  of  Ant,  s.  v.)  in  the  reign  of 
Domitian,  with  whom  he  was  a  great  &vourite, 
and  whom  he  served  as  a  delator.  It  seems  pro- 
bable that  the  Latinus  spoken  of  by  Jurenal  (L 
35,  vi.  44),  was  the  same  person,  though  the  scho- 
liast on  Juvenal  (//.  cc.)  says  that  this  Latinus  was 
put  to  death  by  Nero  on  account  of  his  being  privy 
to  the  adulteries  of  Messallina.  The  Latinus  of 
the  time  of  Domitian  is  frequently  mentioned  by 
Martial,  who  gives  his  epitaph  (iz.  29),  and  speaks 
of  his  private  character  in  favourable  terms.  Lar 
tinus  frequently  acted  as  mimus  in  conjunction  with 
Tbymele  as  mima.  (Juv.  /.  c. ;  Suet  Dom,  15; 
Mart  i.  6,  ii.  72,  iii.  86,  r.  61,  ix.  29.) 

LATI'N US,  literary.  1 .  A  Greek  gnunmarian 
of  uncertain  age,  who  wrote  a  work  in  six  books, 
entitled  Utpl  ruy  o£k  iHictv  MwMpov.  (Fabric 
Bibi,  Grace,  vol.  ii.  p.  456.) 

2.  Latinus  Alcimus  A  virus  Alitbius,  the 
full  name  of  the  Alcimus  spoken  of  in  VoL  I.  p. 
102,  b. 

3.  Latinus  Pacatus  Drepanius.    [Drbpa- 

NIU8.] 

LATO'NA.     [Leto.] 

LATRO,  M.  PO'RCIUS,  a  celebrated  Roman 
rhetorician  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  was  a  Spaniard 
by  birth,  and  a  friend  and  contemporary  of  the 
eider  Seneca,  with  whom  he  studied  under  Maril- 
lius,  and  by  whom  he  is  frequently  mentioned. 
He  flourished  about  the  year  b.  c.  1 7f  in  which 
year  he  declaimed  before  Augustus  and  M.  Agrippa. 
(Senec.  Controv.  ii.  12.  p.  177,  cd.  Bipont  Comp. 
Clinton,  F.  II.  ad  ann.)  His  school  was  one  of 
the  most  frequented  at  Rome,  and  he  numbered 
among  his  pupils  the  poet  Ovid.  He  possessed  an 
astonishing  memory,  and  displayed  the  greatest 
energy  and  vehemence,  not  only  in  declamation, 
but  also  in  his  studies  and  other  pursuits.  In  his 
school  he  was  accustomed  to  declaim  himself,  and 
seldom  set  his  pupils  to  declaim,  whence  they  re- 
ceived the  name  of  audiions,  which  word  came 
gradually  into  use  as  synonymous  with  dixipuR. 
But  great  as  was  the  reputation  of  Latrn,  he  did 
not  escniHt  severe  criticism  on  the  part  of  his  con- 
temporaries :  his  Language  was  censured  by  Mes-  i 
salla,  and  the  arrangement  of  his  oraticms  by  other 
rhetoricians.  Though  eminent  as  a  rhetorician,  he 
did  not  excel  as  a  practiail  orator ;  and  it  is  related 
of  him  that,  when  he  had  on  one  occasion  in  Spain 
to  plead  in  the  forum  the  cause  of  a  relation,  he 
felt  so  embarrassed  by  the  novelty  of  speaking  in 
the  open  air,  that  he  could  not  proceed  till  he  had 
induced  the  judges  to  remove  from  the  forum  into 
the  basilica.  Kitro  died  in  B.  c.  4,  as  we  learn 
from  the  Chronicle  of  Euscbius.  Many  modem 
writers  suppose  that  Latro  was  the  author  of  the 
Declamatiuus  of  Sallust  against  Cicero,  and  of.Ci- 
cero  against  Sallust.  (Senec  Controv.  i.  Praef. 
p.  6I(.  &c.,  ii.  10,  p.  157,  ii.  IH.  p.  175,  iv.  25,  p. 
291,  iv.  Pnief.  p.  273,  ed.  Bipont. ;  comp.  QuintiL  x. 
5.  §  18 ;  Plin.  II.  N.  XX.  14.  s.  57  ;  Hieronym. 
i«  ISiUfch.  Chron.  Olymp.  194,  1  ;  Westemiann, 
Gctch.  d.  Hoinifchen  Beredtsamkeit^  §  B6;  Meyer, 
Oratornm  Roman.  Frat/mentoy  p.  539,  &c,  2d  ed.) 

LAVEKNA,  the  protecting  divinity  of  thieves 
and  impostors  ;  a  grove  was  sacred  to  her  on  the 
via  Salaria,  and  she  had  an  altar  near  the  porta 
Lavemaiis,  which  derived  its  name  fn>m  her.  (Ar- 
nob.  adv.  Gvnt.  iii.  26  ;  Nonius,  viii.  6  ;  Acron, 
ad  l/orat.  Ep.  \.  1 6,  HO  ;  Vsut«»,  Ih*.  L.  L.  V.  1 63  ; 
Fest.  it.  V.  LavemioHCf.)    Tlie  name  of  this  di>i- 


LEAGRUS. 

nity,  which  if  said  to  be  a eontiactioii  of  Tiallmiii, 
is,  according  to  Mme,  connected  with  the  veib 
lattrty  or  with  the  Greek  Aflfcir  and  die  Smtcrit 
/oM,  but  it  is  more  probaUj  derived  from  inon 
and  levator  (a  thief).  See  Petran.  140  ;  Oblnriii% 
ad  HoraU  Kp.  i.  16.  60.  [L.  S.] 

LAVI'NIA,  a  daughter  of  I*dDiu  and  Anita, 
and  the  wife  of  Aeneas,  by  whom  she  beeame  the 
mother  of  Ascanius  or  Silvina.  (Lit.  i.  1  ;  Vii;^ 
Aen.  vii.  52,  Ac,  tL  761  ;  Dionyt.  L  70.)  Some 
traditions  describe  her  at  the  daughter  %d  the  |iriert 
Anius,  in  Delot.  (Dionys.  L  60  ;  Anr.  VicL 
OrUj.  CfenL  Rom.  9.)  [L.  S.] 

P.  LA  vrNIUS,  a  Latin  gnmmarian,  who  wmto 
a  work,  De  Verbis  Sordadis^  which  it  wfeired  to  hf 
A.  GeUina  (xx.  11),  but  of  whom  we  know  nothiaf 
more.  It  hat  been  conjectnred  that  ha  may  be  the 
tame  at  the  Laevinut  mentioned  bj  Macrebnm 
{Saturn,  iii.  8.) 

LAURE'NTIA.    [Acca  Laursntu.] 

LAURE'NTIUS  JOANNEa  IJoAMtm, 
Nc  79.]  • 

LAUSUS.  1.  A  ton  of  Meaenthw,  who  wm 
slain  while  defending  hit  &ther  againat  ilrncaa 
(Virg.  Aen.  viL  649,  x.  790.)  Aooordiiig  to  the 
author  of  the  De  Orig,  Gent  Rom.  (15),  Laom 
fell  at  a  later  time,  during  the  aiege  of  LaTinhni« 
by  the  hand  of  Ascanius. 

2.  A  son  of  Numitor  and  brother  of  Ilia,  m 
fraudulently  killed  by  Amnlioa.  (Or.  PaaL  it. 
55.)  [L.  &] 

LEADES  (AfdSiii),  a  ton  of  Aatacna,  w^ 
according  to  ApoUodomt  (iii  6.  $  8),  fenght  in  the 
defence  of  Thebes  agnintt  the  SeVen,  and  tiew 
Eteocles  ;  but  Aeschylus  {Sept.  474)  repntenta 
Megareus  as  the  person  who  killed  Eteoclet.  [L.S.] 

LEAEN  A  (A^atra).  I.  An  Athenian  hetaen, 
beloved  by  Aristogeiton,  or,  according  to  Athenarai, 
by  Hannodius.  On  the  murder  of  Hipparchna 
she  was  put  to  the  torture,  at  the  waa  tappoeed  to 
have  been  privy  to  the  contpiraey ;  hat  um  died 
under  her  sufferings  without  making  any  ditdoaon, 
and,  if  we  may  believe  one  account,  the  bit  off  hir 
tongue,  that  no  secret  might  be  wrung  from  her. 
The  Athenians  honoured  her  memory  greatly,  and 
in  particular  by  a  bronste  statue  of  a  Ikmeaa  (AAitf«) 
without  a  tongue,  in  the  veetibole  of  the  Acrapolit. 
(Pans.  i.  23 ;  Athen.  xiiL  p.  596,  e ;  Plat,  dt 
Garr.  8  ;  "Polyaen.  viiL  45.)  Paotaniaa  teDt  at 
(/.  c.)  that  the  account  of  her  conttan^  waa  pre- 
served at  Athens  by  tradition. 

2.  An  hetaera,  one  of  the  ferooritet  of  Demetriot 
Poliorcctes,  at  Athens.  (Mach.  oja.  Atkem.  ziii.  pu 
577,  d  ;  comp.  Plut.  Dem.  26.)  [E.  £.] 

LEAGRUS  {Aiayposy,  son  of  Glaaoon,  in  con- 
junction with  Sophanet  the  athlete,  of  Deeeleia, 
commanded  the  Atheniant  who  fell  in  the  6nt 
attempt  to  colonise  Amphipolia,  b.  c.  465,  at  Dia- 
bescus  or  Datut  (Herod,  ix.  75  ;  Pant.  i.  39.  f  4  { 
comp.  Thuc  L  100).  Hit  ton,  a  tecond  Glaaoon, 
commanded,  with  the  orator  Andoddea,  the  rein- 
forcements sent  to  the  aid  of  the  Coreyraeana,  B.  c 
432 ;  and  his  grandson,  another  Leagnu,  ia  ridi- 
culed in  a  passage  of  the  comic  poet  Plato  (jtfk 
Athen,  ii.  p.  68,  c),  at  a  highbom  IboL 

6  fjAv  Afaypos  FXoi&kvpos  fiMyiKmt  ^fiaaa 

k6kkv^  iil\i9tos  iTfpi^pxrrai. 

A  sister  of  his  was  married  to  (^UDioa  IIL,  SM  if 


LEARCIIUS. 
HippMiieiu  (Andoc.  Ati,,/.  p.  13G,  B«kk.),io  thai 
•be  gfsealogy  itandi  Ihus. 

Giaucoii  I. 


I 


GUbcnn  II. 

L_ 

I 


•iau^htfr^Cullinilll. 
[A.  II.  C] 

LEANDEB  {Atlatt/ni,),  the  femoui  joalh 
Abjdofl,  who,  from  Ion  of  H^ro,  ilie  pficiUjM 
Apiirodite,  in  Settui,  swnni  cTrry  ni^hi  urou  II 
Htlleiponi,  being  guided  by  the  light  of  Ihc  ligh 
kanH  of  Sfitiu.  On«  iutiiig  n  fprj  Mnnoj  nighl 
th«  light  was  extinguiihpd,  and  he  |i«nflhed  ii   "^ 

wuhad  on  Ibe  cout  of  SettM,  and  Horn,  on  ». 
it,  thnw  henclf  into  tti?  ua.  Tbi*  atory  ii  the 
nhJMt  of  the  epic  poem  of  Mumrni,  eniillcd  Ot 
AtKon  Hmntt  Leandrj,  nnd  i>  nlin  mmtioned  by 
OTid  (/ftr.  nil.  19),Suitiu.(7lcA.  ri.  a.lS>.Mid 
Virgil  (Gfcry.  ifi.  a5».fct.)  (L.8.] 

LEANDER  or  LEA'SDRIUS  (Aia^lpoi 
AtMpiai),  of  Miletue,  Ewini  to  hnie  b«n  ll 
author  of  ■  work  on  the  liiiinry  of  hii  DativB  lil 
A  fetf  quotationi  from    it   are    atiU  OAtuit,   b 

which  Leander  liTcd.  (Tiiog.  Luert.  L  98,  il; 
Clem.  Alet  Prolrrpl.  y.  l3,Slro>a.  i.  p.129,  tS. 
p.  267;  Enieb.  Pratp.  A>.  il.  p,  4Gi  Tbeodml. 
Tturap.  i.  p.  700,  riii.  p.  aoili  SchoL  ad  Apollim. 
«tod.iL706.)  IL.  8.1 

LEANEIRA.     [Aph»idas.1 

LEARCHUS.     [Atiumas.] 

LEARCHUa  (A>(vxv„).     1.  Of  Rhegium, 
one  of  thaw  Daedalian  uniiii  who  itand  on  the 
eonfinei  of  the  mythical  .lud  hiiiorical  period*,  and 

It  maeli*  him  a  pupil  of  Dsedalua, 
lua  and  Sijllia.     <P»iia.  iii.  17. 


Sparta,  a  ilalue  of  Zeui  by  him.  -hich  waa 
of  teparsle  pieeei  of  hnnmicred  bronw,  bitened 
together  with  naila.  PanKiuiu  oddi,  UiBl  (hit  wu 
(he  moil  ancient  of  all  piibliiiM  ilaliiea  iu  broiim. 
It  eiidently  belonged  to  a  period  when  the  art  ol 
coUng  in  bronte  «ae  not  jei  known.  Hut  tbia  ii 
inconiiiient  with  the  (ictoiiiu  which  niade  Leatchni 
the  pupil  of  Dipoenua  and  Scyllia,  for  Iheie  artiiu 

■naible,  an  art  which  i>  jreTiFnlly  admitud  to  haTe 
bad  a  biter  origin  than  Chni  of  calling  in  bnmie. 
MoiMTer,  llborcua  and  ThcndDrDi,  the  inTenlnra 
of  casting  in  bronce,  are  phecd  about  the  beginning 
of  the  Olymplada  Learetiut  mmU  therefore,  Iuito 
flouiiihed  itdl  earlier  \  but  the  dale  of  Dipoenua 
and  Scyllia  »,  anording  to  the  onlir  nccaont  wo 
ba*e  of  it.  about  30(1  yean  b<ter.     ( DipoxNtra.  J 

The  dilhcaity  is  rather  incraurd  than  dimiaiahed 
If  we  tubstilnle  for  tJofxot.  in  the  pnwage  of 
Pamanifla,  KA/ofijcf,  whirh  a  ptuhnhly  the  true 
reading.  (See  th>-  ediliont  of  »(hnbari  and  Walt, 
and  Uekker.)  lu  anoihir  p.-»>»ge,  Paonniaa 
iHntiona  (»i.  t.  %  i)  Cleatchm  nf  Itlirginm  a>  iho 

pupil  of  Kitcheinit  of  Corinth.  Thii'triaanhua 
muil  therefore  hove  livpil  al»,iit  n-.v  MO,  eighty 


nother  of  Dipo 
6.)     Pau 


cyllia.     Wei 


LEDA.  737 

Clearahi  of  llh.'^ium,  one  near  the  iHgiiinlug,  and 
the  other  at  the  end  of  the  Daedalian  period,  or 
elK  we  miui  aceoDiit  for  the  fUiemeot  st  Pauianini 
by  >ai>poiJiig  thai,  ai  often  bappeni,  a  rague  tradi- 
tion afliied  the   nnme  of  a  well-known  ancient 


1.  Souie 


brred  frun 


lof  Ihia 


of  Rbegi, 
a  that  (hen  ^ 
(Naglor,  AVi 


1.  ihTfeJ 


KUm^Irr  /.AtMn,  i.  n.)      "     '       [1*.  a,] 

LECA'NIUS,  1.  C.  0»  of  the  eonaula  iu 
t.  D.  6S  (Tar^  ^■n.  XV.  i;  Kaati),  and  pnbably 
the  aama  penon  with  Q.  Leconiaa  RaHOa,  ■  nut- 
tempoTBiy  of  the  elder  Plinj,  who  diad  frotu  paii«- 
tilting  acarbunole  on  hia  lefi  hand.  [PKn.  //.  N. 
xxti.  1  (iheomp-RytkidaadTac.  ^™.  »..  8.) 

9.  A  aoldier,  one  of  the  avipral  penona  lo  whom 
Oalba'i  death-blow  waa  attribulod,  a.  ■>.  69.  (Toe. 
//"l.i.*[.)  IW.B.D.] 

LECA'NIUS  AREIUa.    fAanix) 

LECAPENUS,  OEOROIUSl  [UuiHaiua, 
No.  30.] 

LECHEA'TES   (A.^te^m 
of  childbed,  a  aumaue  of  2eus|  who,  n' 
of  AtbeDa*  waa   wonbipped  under  thia  namo  at 
Aliphera.     (Pani  nil  26.  g  4.)  f  L.  S.J 

LECHES  {A^xDf},  a  aoD  ot  PoMidoii  and 
PfircDe,  and  brother  of  CenchriH.  (Pant.  ii.  3. 
S3.  24.  17.)  [I.  9.] 

LEDA  (A«o),  a  daoghler  of  Theallu.1,  whrno 
aheti  called  I'heatiaa  (ApoUod.  iii.  10,  gi  ;  Paul. 
iiL  13.  g  S  1  Eurip.  If*.  AaL  49]  i  bat  othen  call 
her  a  daughter  of  Theipiiii,  Tbyealea,  or  Ohincua, 
by  Idophonte.  Deidamia,  Leudppe,  Knrjlhemia,  nr 
Paneidjia.  {SeboL  od  Aj^Im.  JOed.  i.  Ufi,  Ml  j 
Setr.W-4m.  »iiLI30  i  Hjgin./'l.*.  14  t  Apollod. 
L  7.1  10.)  She  waa  the  wife  of  TysOatEM,  by 
whom  Art  bnanv  the  mother  of  Tinandra,  Cly 
laemneatn,  and  Pbikmoe.  (Apolhid.  in.  10.  |  (■  i 
Horn.  OJ-iiiT.  isa.)  Ooeiiigbtehewaannbnnd 
both  by  ber  huilaiui  and  by  Zeui,  and  by  the  former 
ahe  beeaiua  the  molhef  of  Caator  and  Cljta»m- 
neitia,  and  hy  the  laiter  of  Polydeuce*  and  Halimt. 
(Hygin.  Fab.  77.)  Awunling  to  Uomri  {IJd.  ai. 
303.  Ac )  both  Caator  and  Potrdnicra  wera  mm 
of  Tyndanoi  and  Ledo,  while  llelena  ia  deaeiJM 
a*  a  daughlex  of  Zeua.  {It.  iii.  426  i  ronp.  0'. 
Fat.  i.  706  i  Iloni.  OirH.  i.  12.  ih  i  Manial,  i. 
S7.)  Olhei  iradjiioiu  renne  the  alorv,  uakia* 
Caator  and  PolidriKM  tfao  aona  of  2eua.  and 
UalenalhedaualiterofTyndaceuf.  (Enrip. //eba. 
91M.  1497.  IKM :  ticbol.  ml  ApMin.  Ma.1.  iu  HOfi  t 
Hersd.  ii.  US.)  Amnjiagto  ibe  cufnaion  lejpqid 
Zeiu  tiaitad  Lad*  in  Iba  dWulu  of  a  awan.  and 
ahe  prodooed  two  afgta,  fiODi  liwoiwof  which  iMUad 
Helena,  aod  hoai  th*  otber  Caatnr  and  Polydaneca, 
(SchoL  ad  Smi^  (>raL  ifiS  i  Or.  Utr.  ItiL  i&  ; 
Paua.  iii.  16.  t  1  ;  lIonL  Art  PvL  147  i  Athaa. 
iL  p.  il.  kc.  LI.  p,  373  :  Lueiaa,  Vial.  Pmr.  ii. 
3,  uiT.  3,  iiri.  i  eomp,  ViniL  Cir.  *BS  ;  TiaU. 
ad  LycBfi.  m.)  The  liait  of  Zeua  lo  Lcda  in  iha 
waa  fnninently  retinaeniAd  by 
Il  ahouid  be  c^reed  that  I'lioeM 
I  aa  a  dauBhtsr  of  Tyndarroa  and 
( Eurip.  /fil.  AmL  Ul},  and  thai,  luxnrd'na  to 
ntiuafi.  'jl.),  I^da  waa  alWhardnuh  niaad 
o  nink  of  a  dliinily,  oadu  Ibu  iixmi-  nf 
NflnuaU.    'Comp.  TvxitaKiva)  |  U  >vj 
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LEMURES. 


LEIO'DFIS  (Ae(fl&8i)f),  one  of  the  raiton  of 
Penelope,  was  nlain  by  Odysseus.  (Horn.  Od.  xzi. 
144,  xxii.  li^iU)  [L.&] 

LEIS,     [Althkpur.] 

L  E I T  V  S  ( Ai^iTOf ) ,  a  son  of  Alector  or  Alectryon, 
by  ('leobule,  and  father  of  Peneleus.  (Apollod. 
iii.  10.  §  8  ;  Diod.  iv.  67.)  He  is  mentioned  among 
the  Argonauts  (Apollod.  L  9.  §  16),  and  com- 
manded the  Boeotians  in  the  war  agamsi  Troy 
(Horn.  //.  ii.  494,  xvii.  602 ;  Pans.  iz.  4.  §  3), 
from  whence  he  took  with  him  the  remains  of 
Arcesilaus.  (Pans.  ix.  39.  §  3.)  His  tomb  was 
shown  in  later  times  at  Plataeae.  (Pans.  ix.  4.  § 
3  ;  comp.  Hygin.  Fab.  97.)  [L.  S.] 

LELEX  (A^Ae{).  1.  One  of  the  original  in- 
habitants of  Laconia  which  was  called  after  him, 
its  first  king,  Lelegia.  He  was  married  to  the 
Naiad  Cleochareia,  by  whom  he  became  the  father 
of  Myles,  Polycaon,  and  Eurotas.  He  had  a  heroum 
at  Sparta.  (Apollod.  iii- 10.  §  3  ;  Paus.  iiL  1.  §  1. 
12.  §  4,  iv.  1.  §  2.)  Some  call  his  wife  Peridia, 
and  his  children  Myles,  Polyclon,  Bomolochus,  and 
Thcrapne  ;  while  Eurotas  is  represented  as  a  son  of 
Myles  and  a  gratidson  of  Lelex.  (SchoL  adEurip, 
Orcst.  61.5.)  In  other  traditions,  again,  Lelex  is 
doscrihod  as  a  son  of  Spartus,  and  as  the  father  of 
A  my  das.     (Steph.  Byz.  ».v.  AoKtZaifiwy.) 

2,  A  Mm  of  Poseidon  and  Libya,  the  daughter 
of  KiKiphus.  He  was  regarded  as  Uie  ancestor  of 
the  LclegeR,  and  is  said  to  have  immigrated  from 
Egypt  into  Greece,  where  he  became  king  of  Me- 
g:ira  ;  and  his  tomb  was  shown  below  Nisaea,  the 
acropolis  of  Megara.  (Paus.  i.  44.  §  5,  39.  §  5 ; 
Ov.  Mfl  vii.  443,  viiL  567,  617.) 

3.  One  of  tlie  Colydonian  hunters.  (Ot.  Met. 
viii.  312.)  [L.  S.] 

LE'MURES,  i.  e.,  spectres  or  spirits  of  the 
dead,  which  were  believed  by  the  Romans  to  return 
to  the  upper  world  and  injure  the  living.  Some 
writers  describe  Lemures  as  the  common  name  for 
all  the  spirits  of  the  dead  (Apul.  de  Deo  Socr, 
p.  237,  ed.  Bip. ;  Serv.  ad  Aen,  iii.  63 ;  Mart. 
Capella,  iL  §  162;  Or. /(m^.  r.  483),  and  divide 
all  Lemures  into  two  classes ;  viz.  the  souls  of 
tho»e  who  have  been  good  men  are  said  to  become 
Lares,  while  thobc  of  the  wicked  become  Ijarvao. 
But  the  common  idea  was  that  the  Lemures  and 
liarvae  were  the  same  (August.  JUe  Civ.  Dei,  ix. 
11);  and  the  Lemures  are  said  to  wander  about  at 
night  as  spectres,  and  to  torment  and  frighten  the 
living.  (Herat.  Epist.  ii.  2.  209  ;  Pers.  v.  185.) 
In  order  to  propitiate  them,  and  to  purify  the 
human  habitations,  certain  ceremonies  were  per- 
formed on  the  three  nights  of  the  9th,  11th,  and 
1 3th  of  May  every  year.  The  pater  familias  rose 
at  midnight,  and  went  outside  the  door  making 
certain  signs  with  his  hand  to  keep  the  spectre  at 
a  distance.  He  then  washed  his  hand  thrice  in 
spring  water,  turned  round,  and  took  black  beans 
into  his  mouth,  trhich  he  afterwards  threw  behind 
him.  The  spectres  were  believed  to  collect  these 
beans.  After  having  spoken  certain  words  without 
looking  around,  he  again  washed  his  hands,  made 
a  noise  witli  brass  basins,  and  called  out  to  the 
spectres  nine  times :  ^  be  gone,  yon  spectres  of  the 
house !  **  This  being  done,  he  was  allowed  to  look 
round,  for  the  spectres  were  rendered  harmless. 
The  days  on  which  these  rites  were  performed 
were  considered  unlucky,  and  the  temples 
remainnd  closed  during  that  period.  (Varro,  ap. 
NoH.    p.   135;    Fest.  ».  r.    JuUiW  ;  Ov.    Fast.  v. 


LENTULU& 

419,  &c  ;  oomp.  Hartong,  Dk  Miff,  der  HSm.  L 
p.55,&c)  [I^Si] 

LENAEUS  (AifMubs),  ■  inniame  of  DioiijsH» 
derived  from  Xip^s,  the  wine-prefs  or  the  vintafe. 
(Hesych.  s.  v.;  Virg.OMr^  iL  4.  529;  DkLijf 
Ant.  8.  V.  Lenaea.)  {h.  S.] 

LENAEUS,  a  fireedman  of  Pompe^  the  Oicat* 
whence  he  is  sometimea  called  Pompeiiu  Lenacu. 
He  was  a  native  of  Athens,  poaaeeeed  gremt  knov- 
ledge  of  natural  history,  and  was  acqnainted  with 
several  languages,  in  consequeDce  of  which  Pompey 
restored  him  to  freedom.  (Sueton.  De  lUmdr, 
Grammat.  2, 15;  Plin.  H.  AT.  zzv.  2,  S.)  He  ac- 
companied his  patron  in  nearly  all  hia  eipeditioBs 
(Suet  L  c.  15),  and  by  his  command  he  tnuBabtod 
into  Latin  the  work  of  Mithridatea  on  pmsoni. 
(Plin.  L  c,  comp.  xv.  30,  39,  ndv.  9,  41,  zxv.  61, 
27,  and  Ele$tdu  lib.  zIt.  zt.  xz.  znii.  zzviL) 
After  the  death  of  Pompey  and  hia  aona,  Lenaens 
maintained  himself  by  keeping  a  achool  at  Romc^ 
in  the  Carinae,  near  the  temple  of  TeUna,  the  dis- 
trict in  which  tlie  honte  of  Pompey  had  been.  Thia 
iact  is  a  proof  not  only  of  his  great  attachment  to 
the  memory  of  his  late  master,  but  alao  of  hia  not 
having  made  use  of  hia  friendship  with  Pompey  for 
the  purpose  of  enrichhng  himaell  Hia  affection  far 
Pompey  also  led  him  to  write  a  very  hitler  aatire 
against  the  historian  Sallnat,  who  had  qioken  of 
Pompey  in  an  unjust  and  alandenma  manner. 
Suetonius  (/.  e.  1 5)  has  preserved  soma  of  the  op- 
probrious terms  in  which  Lenaeoa  apoka  of  SaUnsL 
(O.  M.  MUUer,  Hittor.  KriL  DanMmt^  d$r 
NachrichL  vom  Leben^  ie^det  Salltut, p.  10 ;  Dm- 
mann,  Geseh,  Jioms^  vol.  iv.  p.  556.)        [U  S.] 

LFNIUS.    [LAnNioa.] 

LENTI'CULA,  LICI'NIUS.  called  in  aone 
manuscripts  of  Cicero  Z>satiea/a,  waa  one  of  An- 
tonyms dissolute  companions,  who  had  been  con- 
demned for  gambling,  but  was  restored  by  Antony 
to  his  former  status.  Dion  Qunina  frlaeW-  atatea 
that  he  was  recalled  from  banishment  hy  Antony  { 
but  it  would  seem  that  in/amia  waa  a  oonaeqnenee 
of  being  condemned  for  gambling,  and  that  1»  waa 
restored  by  Antony  to  hia  full  righta  aa  a  citiicn. 
(Cic  PhiL  iL  23 ;  Abram.  and  Garaton.  md  2oe.  t 
Dion  Cass.  xlv.  47.) 

LENTI'DIUS,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Clodiaa 
mob  of  slaves  and  gladiators  in  Jannaiy,  a.  c.  57, 
when  P.  Sextius,  tribune  of  the  pleba,  was  asaailed 
and  left  for  dead  in  the  tempb  of  Caator  in  the 
forum.  {C'lc. prolhm.  33,  pro  Sejct,  37.)  LW.BwD.] 

LENTO,  CAESE'NNIUS,  a  follower  of  M. 
Antony  ;  and  imless  Cicero  is  ^Making  ironically, 
originally  a  stage  phyer.  (Phil,  zL  6.)  Lento 
was  one  of  Antonyms  seven  agrarian  oommisttoners 
•-septemvimtus  (Cic.  Pkil.  iL  38,  ziL  9,  ziii.  12>- 
in  B.C.  44,  for  apportioning  the  Campanian  and 
Leontine  lands,  whence  Cicero  terms  him  **  diviMW 
Italiae.**  During  the  siege  of  Mntina  in  the  qving 
of  B.  c.  43,  Lento  was  stationed  in  Etruria  to 
watch  the  communications  with  Rome  by  the  Via 
Cassia,  which  circumstance  furnished  one  among 
Cicero^s  various  reasons  for  declining  the  legation 
to  Antony  in  Cisalpine  Oaul.  iPUL  ziL  9,  ziii 
2.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

LENTULUS,  the  name  of  one  of  the  haqghMt 
patrician  families  of  the  Cornelian  Gens  [Cornblia 
Ubnr]  ;  so  tliat  Cicero  coins  the  woida  JppittoB 
and  Lemtuiitas  to  express  the  qualitiea  td  the  h|gh 
patrician  ptfirty  {ad  Fam,  iiL  7.  |  5).  When  wa 
find  plebi'iiins  bearing  the  name  (aa  a  tribnna  of 
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Ik  iiIetM.  D'c  pro  Ij^  AtaniL  19).  they  wei 
doobt  dMceniuiU  of  ffPi^dinto.     The  namo 
•ridentlj  deri>»l  fivm  tan.  like  Cicira  from  < 
*c     (Cie.  od  ^ft.  i.  19.  «  2 ;  Plin.  ».  JV.  i 
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liii.  23,  as.)  He  wu  legaU  in  llu  Caudine  ciua 
paign,  fill]  yenn  sfivr,  and  advised  (be  coiiiiiU  Id 
nccepi  IhH  lenni  offered  by  tha  eoeniy.  (Lix,  ii, 
4.J  NejEt  year  ha  woi  djclator,  uid  ha  pralwbJj 
OBK  the  office!  who  avenged  the  diigiace  aC  the 
Farculia  Cnudiuc.  Thii  wu  indsed  ditpuu-d 
(Lit.  ii.  IG)  ;  but  hii  deiccadanl* al  laail  eloinied 
the  honoof  for  him,  hy  auDinuig  tha  iignojiien  of 
Caudinui.     [See  No.  6.] 

3.  SaftV.  COHKBLIUB  Cn.  p.  C».  N.  LiNTULUa, 

coDsal  in  B.  c.  303.     (Lir.  i.  ]  ;  Faiti  Cap.) 

4.  Tib.  CanNBuua  Sbbv.  f.  Cn.  h.  Lihtulds, 
soDoflhslait.     [See  the  next.] 

5.  L.  Cornelius  Tts.  r.  Scav.  n.  LaNTirLui^ 
■on  DrihaluI,can<iJB.c.  27S.     (FatU  Cap.) 

6.  L.  CaaNxLiim  L.  r.  Tm.  h.  LtnTutva 
CilUDlNUS,  un  of  thalait  (f  iuli  flip.  A.  u.  616.) 
He  ift  the  drat  who  ie  expretBly  recorded  with  (be 
agnomen  Caudinni :  hut  u  the  Faati  an  niutilat«I. 
ii  nuy  tasie  been  BHumed  by  hi*  &th«r.  tie  wa* 
Eorule  aedile  (VatUsut,a<r7KUNa.lB,/'<i;>in'  No. 
1);  PonliTai  Maiimas  (Lir.  xiiL  10);  and  aa 
cniual  iu  a.  c.  337,  be  triumphad  orec  Uio  Ligu- 
tiaiit.  {Faiti  Cap.  t  Entrap,  iii.  2.)  Ha  died  B.  c 
213.     (Li».izY.  3.) 

7-  P.  CoBNaLiui  L.  r.  Tia.  n.  LmHTui.us  C*if- 
DiHU^  btolher  of  the  but,  consul  in  &  C  Q36. 
{Faiti,  X.  V.  £17;  ValU.  Contiii,  No.  19;  Ssuib. 
A'an.  tdL  iL  p.  '_>20.) 

B.  L.  CoRNiLius  L.  r.  L,  n.  Lintulus  Cau- 
DiNUs,  ua  of  No.  6,  mcule  aedtls  in  b.c  a09. 
(Li..  «rii.  31.) 

9.  P.  CovNiui's  L,  r.  L.  n.  LiHTt'tva  CjIU- 
DiNua,  biuther  t(  the  laal ;  nith  P.  Scipio  in 
Spain,  B.C.  210  (Lii.irvi.  4B)  ;  praetor  o.c  3D4 
(_ld.  nil.  3«}  I  one  of  the  Icn  ambauadun  eeot 
Id  PhUip  of  Macedou  in  B.c,  I96.  (Id.  luiii. 
35,  3S). 

10.  P.  CuiLNiLica  p.  r.  L.  n.  LaxritLim, 
■on  of  Nd.7,  pnelor  ia  Siciljr  b.  c  314,  and 
continued  in  bu  pmine*  (or  tha  t*to  follanrina 
yean.  (Li.,  aii..  9,  10.  44,  «..  S.  airi.  M 
In  ac  139  ha  wai  one  often  ambauadon  teal 
into  Alia  after  the  •ubmieaion  of  Antiocbui.     {Id. 

11.  Cn.  CaaMiLiita  L,  r.  L.  h.  Lb.itulus 
(Fimi  Cap.  A.  V.  Ge-2)i  perhaps  »o  of  No.  U,  tbu» 

I  find  him  deugnated  ti  L.  /.  L.  a.;  ihsuiffa,  an 
I  other  hand,  his  piMDOiueii  Cneiut,  and  the  ab- 
lence  of  the  sgnooieii  Caudinnk,  an  oppoied  In  tliif 
conneelion.  He  wu  quawlnr  in  a.  c.  212  j  cnrule 
BCdile  with  hi>  bn>tbet  (No.  13}  in  304  i  cunin]  in 
301  (Li.,  uv.  1 7,  mil,  1 1,  m.  40,  41).  He 
wi>facd  (at  the  province  of  Africa,  that  he  nigbl 
cDueluda  Ibe  war  with  CnrLhogs ;  but  thi<  woU- 
eamed  glory  waa  re»r.ed  for  Scipiu  by  the  •male. 
Lenlului  had  the  command  of  the  fleet  on  the  emit 
of  Sicily,  with  oidvn  to  piua  over  to  AfHca  it  ih 


•my.     Scipio 


For  tha  Lentuli  MarceUini,  MB  MiucEiLua. 

1.  L.  Cohniliiis  Lbhtull's,  wm  the  only 
aeiiaior  who  voted  ag^nat  buying  off  Brenuu)  and 
huOauli.B.c.W.     (Li..iJi.4.) 

3.  L.  CoRNiiiiia  I.  F.  LaNTLiLcai  eon  of  Ibo 
law  (Ui. /.  e;),Bin«ilinB.c327.  Heeamnianded 
■D  army  of  sbKnalion  againit  ibe  Samniti!*  juil 
beCiia  tha  accond  Samnite  war,  B.C  3'2<.     (Li.. 


ibould   haiB  d»troyed    Carthage. 
(Li..  ««».  40 — i4.)    Cn.  Leatnliu  wai  proooninl 

ID  Hither  Spain  in  ilC  199,  and  had  an  ontioa 
{orhiaaemeea.     (M  nii.  SO,  nmii.  27.) 

13.  L.  CoBNKLiui  L.  r.  L.  N.  Linthlvb.  bro< 
Iher  of  Uie  laat  ( Vuill.  Cnetth  No.  28),  piaetor  in 
Sardinia  B.  o.  211  (Ljr.  u..  41,  ixii.  I),  auo- 
ceedtfd  Scipio  aa  prvconiul  in  Spain,  where  he  re- 
miioed  for  eleven  yesn,  and  on  hii  return  waa 
not  sUowed  more  than  an  Dtatioo,  becuuK  bo  only 

13,iu.4l,iizi,  20,30.)     Uurisg  hit  I  -        '      ' 
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Spain  he  was  ctjrule  aedile  with  his  brother  CneiuB 
[No.  11],  though  he  had  been  already  pmctor. 
(Liv.  zxiz.  11.)  This  might  be  to  farther  hia 
designs  upon  the  consulship,  which  he  obtained  the 
year  after  his  return,  b.  c.  1 99 ;  and  the  year  after 
that  he  was  proconsul  in  Oaul.  (Liv.  xxxL  49, 
zxxii.  1,  2,  8,  9.)  He  is  perhaps  the  Lentnlua 
that  was  decemTir  sacrorum  in  B.C.  213,  and  died 
in  173.     {Id,  XXV.  2,  xlii.  10.) 

13.  L.  Cornelius  Cn.  f.  L.  n.  Lxntulus 
Lupu8»  son  of  No.  1 1,  nephew  to  the  last  (Eckhel, 
Tol.  iL  p.  302) ;  curule  aedile  in  b.  c.  1 63  ;  consul 
in  156;  censor  in  U7.  {Titui.  Terentii  Heaut, ; 
Fastis  A.  u.  597,  606  ;  Cic  Brut.  20  ;  VaL  Max. 
vl  9.  §  10.) 

14.  Cornelius  Lbntulus  was  praetor  in 
Sicily,  and  was  defeated  in  the  Servile  war  about 
AC.  134.    (FloruB,iii.  19,7.) 

15.  Cn.  Cornelius  Lkntulus,  consul  in  b.c. 
97.  (FatU;  Plin.  //.AT.  x.  2,  xxx.  3  (1)  ;  Cas- 
siod.)  He  was  probably  father  by  adoption  of 
No.  24. 

16.  P.  Cornelius  L.  f.  L.  n.  Lentulus,  pro- 
bably son  of  No.  12.  He  was  curule  aedile  with 
Scipio  Nasica  in  B.C.  169:  in  their  Circensian 
games  they  exhibited  elephants  and  bears.  (Liv. 
xliy.  18.)  Next  year  he  went  with  two  others  to 
negotiate  with  Perseus  of  Macedon,  but  without 
efivct.  (Liv.  xlv.  4.)  He  was  consul  suffectus, 
with  C  Domitius,  in  b.  c.  162,  the  election  of  the 
former  consuls  being  declared  informal.  {Fcufti, 
A.  u.  591  ;  Cic.  xie  Nat.  Deor.  ii.  4,  de  Divin.  iL 
35  ;  Val.  Max.  i.  1.  §  3.)  He  became  princcps  sc- 
natus  (Cic.  Brut,  28,  Divin,  in  CaeciL  21,  (2e  OraL 
i.  48);  and  must  have  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  since 
he  was  wounded  in  the  contest  with  C.  Gracchus 
in  B.  c  121.     (Cic.  in  Cat.  iv.  6,  Philipp.  viii.  4.) 

17.  P.  Cornelius  Lbntulus,  only  known 
from  Fasti,  son  of  No.  16,  and  father  of  No.  18. 

18.  P.  Cornelius  P.  f.  P.  n.  Lentulus,  sup- 
named  Sura,  son  of  the  last,  the  roan  of  chief  note 
in  Catilinc*ti  crew.  (Cic.  in  Cat.  iii.  5,  iv.  6 ;  Ascon. 
ad  Divin.  21.)     lie  was  quaestor  to  Sulla  in  B.C. 
81  (Plut.  Cic.   17):  before  him  and  L.  Triarius, 
Verres  had  to  give  an  account  of  the  monies  he  had 
received  as  quaestor  in  Cisalpine  GauL     (Cic.  in 
Verr.  \.  14.)     He  was  soon  after  himself  ctilled  to 
account  for  the  Kame  matter,  but  was  acquitted. 
It  is  said  that  he  got  his  cognomen  of  Sura  from 
his  conduct  on  tliis  occasion  ;  fur  when  Sulla  called 
him  to  account,  he  answennl  by  scnmfully  putting 
out  his  leti^  '^like  boy%"  says  Plutarch,  "when 
they  make  a  blunder  in  playing  at  ball.^*     {Cic. 
1 7.)    Other  persons,  however,  had  borne  the  name 
before,  one  perhaps  of  the  Jjentulus  family.     (Liv. 
xxii.   31  ;   comp.   Suet.  Damii.    I'd ;   Dion   Cass. 
Ixviii.  9,  15.)     In  B.  c.  75  he  was  praetor  ;  and 
IlnrtensiuH,  pleading  before  such  a  judge,  had  no 
ditliculty  in  procuring  the  aciiuittiU  of  Terentius 
ViUTo,  when  accused  of  extortion.      (Ascon.  ad 
J)ivin.  7  ;  Plut.  Cic.  17  ;  AcK»n.  ad  Horat.  &rm. 
ii.   1.   49.)     In  B.C.  71   he  was  consul.     {Fasfi, 
A.  u.  68-> ;  Con^ularis  in  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  34 ;  Dion 
(^ass.  XXX vii.  30.)     But  in  the  next  year  he  was 
(•jected  from  the  senate,  with  sixty-thive  others, 
for  infamous  lifo  and  manners.     (Gell.  v.  6  ;  Plut. 
/.  c. ;  Dion  Cass.,  &c.  ;  see  No.  25.)     It  was  this, 
probably,  that  led  him  to  join  Catiline  and   his 
crew.      From  his   distinguished   birth   and   high 
rank,  he  calculated  on  becoming  chief  of  the  con- 
spiracy ;  and  a  prophecy  of  the  Sibylline  books  waa 
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applied  by  flattering  hamqiiees  to  him.  Time 
Comelii  were  to  rule  Rome,  uid  lie  was  tlie  thM 
after  Sulla  and  Cinna ;  tbe  twentietli  year  after 
the  burning  of  the  capitol,  ftc;,  waa  to  be  fitfal  M 
the  city.  (Cic  m  Gxt  uL  4,  iv.  1,  6 ;  SaL  CU 
47.)  *  To  gain  power,  and  reeoTer  hia  place  in 
the  senate,  he  became  piaetor  again  in  bl  c  63^ 
(SalL  ^.  C.  17,  46,  &c.)  When  Catiline  left  the 
city  for  Etruria,  Lentulus  remained  aa  chief  of  the 
home-conspiratora,  and  his  iirceolution  probably 
saved  the  city  from  being  fired.  (SalL  OaL  82, 43; 
Ci&  in  Cat.  iiL  4,  7,  iT.  6,  BmL  66,  &c;  compi  Ca- 
THEuus,  8.)  For  it  waa  by  hia  ovei^caation  that  the 
negotiation  with  the  ambamadore  of  the  AHobrogrt 
waa  entered  into ;  and  these  unstable  alliee  nveaU 
the  secret  to  the  consul  Cicero,  who  directed  them  te 
feign  compliance  with  the  oonspiraton*  wialieaw  and 
thus  to  obtain  written  documente  whidi  might  be 
brought  in  evidence  against  them.  The  weU-known 
sequel  will  be  found  under  the  life  of  CatSine 
[p.  632].  Lentulus  waa  depoeed  from  tbe  praetoi^ 
ship ;  given  to  be  kept  in  HUra  cuMtodia  by  the 
aedile  P.  Lentulus  Spinther  (No.  20  ;  comp.  Cic. 
M  CaL  iu.  6,  iv.  8,;>.  Bid.  ad  Qiar.  6  ;  Sail  Cai. 
50,  &c) ;  and  waa  strangled  in  the  CapitoUne 
prison  on  the  5th  of  December.  (Cic.  pro  Fhaee, 
40,  &C.,  Philipp.  ii.  7  (8) ;  SalL  Cbt  55,  &c.) 
His  step-son  Antony  pretended  that  Cicero  refioaed 
to  deliver  up  his  corpee  for  buriaL  (Cic.  PhUipp. 
I.  c, ;  Plut.  Anton.  2.)  Lentulus  was  alow  m 
thought  and  speech,  but  this  was  disguised  by  the 
dignity  of  his  person,  the  expressiTeneas  and  gnce 
of  his  action,  the  sweetness  and  power  of  his  Toioe. 
(Cic.  BruL  64.)  His  impudence  waa  excessiTe,  his 
morals  infiunous,  so  that  there  was  nothing  so  bad 
but  he  dared  say  or  do  it ;  but  when  danger  shoved 
itself  he  was  slow  and  irresolute.  The  former  qua- 
lities made  him  join  the  gang  of  Catiline ;  the  latter 
were  iu  great  part  the  rain  of  their  cause.  (Compu 
Senec.  de  Ira,  iiL  38 ;  Ci&  j>ro  SiUL  25.) 

19.  P.  CoRNBLius  L.  P.  LsNTi7LU8»  fidher  of 
the  next. 

20.  P.  Cornelius  P.  p.  L.  n.  Lbntulus^  sup> 
named  Spinthrr.    {Fa$t.  a.  u.  696  ;  compL  GeA& 

A.  u.  G98;  EckheL,  vol  v.  p.  182.)  He  received  this 
nickname  from  his  resemblance  to  the  acttv  Spinlhei; 
and  it  was  remarked  as  curious,  that  his  ooUeagoe 
in  the  consulship,  Metellus  Nepos,  was  like  Pua* 
philus,  another  actor.  (Plin.  ^.iV.  vii  10;  VaL 
Max.  ix.  14.  §  4.)  Caesar  commonly  calls  him  by 
this  name  {B.  C.L  15,  Ac):  not  so  Cicero ;  but 
there  could  be  no  harm  in  it,  for  he  used  it  on  his 
coins  when  pro-praetor  in  Spain,  simply  to  distin- 
guish himself  from  the  many  of  the  same  Csmily 
(Eckhel,  /.  c. );  and  his  son  bore  it  after  him.  He 
was  curule  aedile  in  B.  c.  63,  the  year  of  Cicero^s 
consulship,  and  was  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the 
apprehended  conspirator,  P.  Lent  Sura  (No.  IB). 
His  games  were  hmg  remembered  for  their  splen- 
dour ;  but  his  toga,  edged  with  Tyrian  purple,  gave 
offence.  (Soil  C<U.  47  ;  Cic.  c2e  Qf.  ii.  16  ;  Plin. 
H.  N.  ix.  63,  xxxvL  12,  (7).)     He  was  pnetor  ia 

B.  c.  60 :  at  the  Apollinarian  games  he,  for  the  first 
time,  drew  an  awning  over  the  theatre  {cartatina 
rcia,  Plin.  H.  N.  six.  6),  and  ornamented  the 
scenes  with  silver.  (VaL  Idax.  iL  4.  $  6.)  By 
Caesuras  interest  he  obtmned  Hither  Spain  for  his 

*  That  many  fictitious  oracles  were  cnnent  after 
the  bunting  of  the  capitol  is  clear  from  Tuak  Anm, 
vL  12;  comp.  Suet.  (^  3L 
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Tned  U  becoms  ohdidata  for  llie  camnl- 
I  he  wu  el«t«d  agnm.  hy  Chfut'i  inp- 
UL  £.  e.)  But  on  ihe  vciy  daj  of  hit 
iflice,  I  Jan.  ■.  c  ^7,  b(  moTid  for  the 


I   with  Cunr. 


1  of  Cice 


i{Cfe.™/'ii,ii]:!rt 


;    Metellni    N»po§ 

l»dgcd'  bj  Cicero,  (/'ro  Strt.  40,  fill,  Brul.  77. 
oit  JU.  iiL  S2.&C;  [lud  comp.  i!„'  ].:„..-n  lo  Lcnlului 
hilDKlF;  aJ  Fam.  L  1—9.)  No-,  vlirrefore,  nol- 
wiLhituding  hii  sbligatiao,  w  Curtsr,  he  bad 
opeulj  token  pan  with  the  jiTistiacr.iuv.  Yet  be 
oppDMd  them  in  promatinji  I>.iiii|>.'v'>  oppointnioni 
Id  the  lupreme  iuperintendeiici-  of  ti\p  com  markeL 

■od  tbu  prermt  bim  from  Wi[iL:  cli.-u'gQa  with  the 
office  of  nilorins  Ptoiemj  Aiili'iet,  i!iu  eiiled  king 
«f  Egypt!  f^'  ino  ^B  '■op^'l  '>i'i'  'I'll  "<">''!  >>>'l 

jr.  1,  ruj /Im.  i.  I.g7j  PIuT.  ;Wp.  4!l.  '  For  the 
life  and  rortona  of  thU  kiii|i.  see  I'tolkmaccb 
AuLCTca).     Lenlnlua  obtaii,..!   n   dectH  in  hit 


nlirf;  LeiK 


Tbc  grneial  iecei?ed  him 
him  with  hii  friends  and 
took  the  troopi  into  liia  own  Hnicf.  (Coes.  B.  C. 
i.  IS — 2S.)  Lcntulm  petiied  lo  Puieoli  aiid  p 
babl;  joined  PoRippy  in  Greece  i 
"■«.  ad  All.  ii.  11.  13,  IS.)  H»  inM™  in  mo 
eainnption  of  hii  p«ty,  for  we  And  him  diipnting 
Lth  Metellua,  Scipio,  and  DomitiBa,  who  had  the 

(Caefc  B.  C  iii.  83.)  AFJer  Pbomlia.  he  follonfed 
ronpej-  lo  Egypt,  and  got  aafe  lo  AWei.  (AU 
-       -  *   '■         -      "       fl.  CiiL  103.)   Ofbia 


atmiueoFJapiler 

on  the  Albin  hill  «M  tlnck 

by  lighining:  (he 

SihjUina booki  wen  coniult^d. 

a»d  en  orule  found 

f  a  king  of  Egypt 

by  armed  force.      Calo,  ivho 

had  jun   become 

(ribune.  wu  ID  enemy  of  I, 

nlulua:  he  nvailnl 

himaeir  of  thia  oncle  (which 

forged  to  a»  .g.in.lPomp.y 

),  nnd  ordered  the 

op.  A'M..  A/ar«a.  p.  3B5,  ..,1. 

I.,],.,  llf^fi.)     Thi, 

malter  w«  then  brought  fc.l 

..'  i)i^  u'liale.  and 

gate  rite  to  long  and  iniricai- 

;.<>i-Le<l   by   »«« 

tribune*:     Lenluiui  wa*  b-u 

and  Lucullni.     The  high  ai>.L 

„mLcVT.l«il'y 

Bibului,  leaned  to  a  middl.' 

..,...io^ndihn» 

n    xu-s   bound    by 

gratitude  to  Lentulue  ;  by  t-u 

ni'  :miaber  eiile  lo 

Pompe,  i«,d  .eem.  to  ha.  a 

uk.-n  little  active 

authority  of 

the   «njit«.  «" 

tinting   the  coieleJ 

office  10  Pon 

p-^y.     (See  Cic. 

0  U.n.ulu.,iirff«i- 

L.  od  Q.  fr 

^  -2  and  6  ;  PI 

..  /■«!«,..  i3  ;  Km 

Cu^  xxiii 

IS,  IK).     UntL 

1*  r,..i.3iiied  at  pro- 

con.ul  in  Ci 

(.Ikldt,  S.l,thongh 

\\'cliL'arliiaeo[hu 

doingt.     He 

riiiiji'  f,.r  n  (ompaign 

in  the  Ama 

mi,  and  Cicero 

iiniily  .uppoitrd  bli 

chiime  to  a 

triuinpb,  wBich. 

.„.'fr,be  did  not 

obtain  till  B.C.  fil,  when  1 

,.r.>   »;u>  him»lf  in 

Cilida.     Th 

orator  praiKi  li 

mendi  him 

to  make  friend! 

llie  eiiuile.  (j«dJi- 

tani).     (Cic. 

ad  fam.  L  S.  flj; 

.  iiL  ;.  3,  pro  .SlMi 

.19  ;  comp.  Eckhel,  .oL  ij.  jl 

3(>0.  voL  V.  p.  ISl.) 

•iliat  Cicero 

1  piain  waa  del 

Kired  appeara  fren 

the  fnct  tha 

Lentulua  wai  abllfl>^  to  lell  hia  eilbi 

at  Tuiculum 

•oonaTxr.    (AJ 

^u.Yi.1.  ao.) 

InB.c  49.wbenthed>il 

«nr.  began.  LenWlu. 

LENTULU3. 
Cotlinlum.     When  Caiwir  inveited  the  pUc> 


■31  1 


g  after. 


ubeequent  bte  we  atb  not  inforr 

Lenlnlne  Spintbei  ovei  hii  importance  chi«fljr 
a  hie  high  birth  and  hit  conntctian  with  Ckem. 
1«  waa  a  tommon-pbee  ion  ef  man,  ef  tolerahls 
on»t?.  Ae  on  omior,  he  made  Dp,  by  pnine  and 
iDduttry,  forthe  gifli  I 


(Cie. 


i.  77.) 


P.'CoRNaLitTs   p.   r.   P.  «.  LinrcLir* 

SriNTHiB,  «n  of  th*  Im.  iOc.  W  Fum.  1.  7. 
Iii.  IS,  aJ  Q.  Pe.  ii.  3,  At)  He  awuned  the 
toga  Tirilii  in  B.  c.  67.  and  therefore  wiu  bom  in 
74.  In  the  aarae  jear  ho  »iu  rl«wd  in  the  college 
of  angun,  hating  been  fint  received  (by  a  ■hnin 
adoption  ]  into  the  Manlian  gem  ;  bccauM  two  u( 
the  nunc  Reni  could  nol  at  ance  be  in  the  college, 
and  PautUii  Sulla  of  the  Cnmelmn  wai  alnudy  a 
member.  (Cic.  pnSat.  6D;  Dian  CaHL  xxva. 
17;  camp.  VniQ.  Conrl.  No.  40—51,  Kckhel,  lOt. 
f.  p.  184,  &c.)  InSe.  whenCaWndHtourHlto 
real  hit  bthei  from  Citlcia,  he  appeand  publlclr 
in  mourning.  (Cie.  «.(  q.  Fr.  ii.  3,  init.)  \U 
followed  Pompey'a  fartnnet  witb  bin  biher,  and 
WBi  MippAifd  to  bate  gotia  to  Abuandria  after  the 
DIurdcT  of  their  chief— perlmp»  to  iiitertrile  with 
Caeur.  {Ai  Ali.  xi.M.')  The  dletalor  pardoned 
him,  and  he  relomed  to  Italy.  In  a.  o.  «S  he  waa 
divoroed  ttaot  hit  ahandonod  wife.  MefUa-  (H*- 
mLSTin.  ii.  S.  3311;  Cic  ad  .IH.  >i.  1.^,  3}).  xii. 
6^  liii.  7.)  Soon  atlep  we  find  him  rititing 
Cicero,  and  in  cloee  Fonneelion  with  M.  Bnitiu. 
Al\er  the  muider  of  the  dictolor.  he  openlv  jiniwd 
the  ceaapirahn.  \,AA  AH.  lili.  10,  u,I Fam.  iii. 
14,4:  Plot,  aia.e7.lu.)  The  eennte  KOI  him 
as  pnquaettor  lo  C.  Trebouiiu.  who  held  A«i  M 
proconiul  for  the  conaplnton.  When  the  hitter 
w«  .lain  by  Dnlabelbi.  Unlalo*  aaiiimed  the  titl* 
of  pmpnielor,  and  tent  bums  a  dcapawh  nnlainJDg 
an  exaggerated  account  of  bit  own  aertieea  i  and  ha 
certninly  waa  of  uw  in   aupplying  Caaeiui 


field. 


S.)     Wb, 


(C^... 


,  lined  them,  and  cuined  noney  in  theii 
.  with  the  liKure  and  IJlIe  of  Liirrla*.  (Sn 
nnaiedcoin.)  B«  larrad  whh.  Caaalaa  igaiMl 
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of  Augtutas,  which  proves  that  he  was  alive  in 
B.  c.  27t  when  Octavius  astumed  this  name. 

22.  C.  CoRNBLius  Lbntulur,  in  B.  c.  199,  one 
yf  the  triumviri  colon,  deduc*   (Liv.  xxzii.  2.) 

23.  Cn.  Cornelius  Lentulus,  consul  with 
Mummius  in  B.O.  146.  {(yic  ad  Att,  ziii.  33.§  S  ; 
Veil.  Pat.  i.  12.  §  5, compared  with  the  FatU^  a.v. 

607.) 

24.  Cn.  Cornelius  Lentulus  Cloozanus 
(Cic.  ad  Att.  i.  19.  §  2 ;  OelL  zviii  4),  a  Claadius 
adopted  into  the  Lentulus  family — perhaps  by  No. 
15.  He  was  consul  in  b.  a  72,  with  L.  Oellius. 
They  brought  forward  several  important  laws; 
one,  that  all  who  had  been  presented  with  the 
freedom  of  the  city  by  Pompey  (after  the  Sertorian 
war)  should  be  Roman  citixens  f  Cic  pro  Baib,  8, 
14 ;  see  VoL  L  p.  456);  another,  that  persons  absent 
in  the  provinces  should  not  be  indictable  for  capital 
ofiences.  Thu  was  intended  to  protect  Sthenius 
of  Thermae  in  Sicily  asainst  the  machinations  of 
Verres  ;  and  by  the  influence  of  this  person  it  was 
frustrated.  (Cic  in  Verr,  ii.  34,  39,  &c.)  Len- 
tulus also  passed  a  law  to  exact  payment  from  those 
who  had  received  grants  of  public  land  from  Sulla. 
(Sail  op.  (re//,  zviii.  4.)  In  the  war  with  Spar- 
tacus  both  he  and  his  colleague  were  defeated — but 
after  their  consulship.  (lav.  EpiL  96;  Plut.  Crau, 
9,  &c)  With  the  same  colleague  he  held  the 
censorship  in  b.c  70,  and  ejected  64  members 
from  the  senate  for  infamous  life,  among  whom 
were  Lentulus  Sura  [See  No.  18]  and  C.  Antonius, 
afterwards  Cicero^s  colleague  in  the  consulship. 
Yet  the  majority  of  those  expelled  were  acquitted 
by  the  courts,  and  restored  (Cic.  pro  Cluent.  42,  m 
Verr.  v.  7,  pro  Flaco,  19  ;  GelL  v.  6;  VaL  Max. 
y.  9.  §  1.)  They  held  a  lustrum,  in  which  the 
number  of  citizens  was  returned  at  450,000  (Liv. 
EpiL  98 ;  Ascon.  ad  Verr.  Act.  I  18 ;  comp.  Pint. 
Pomp.  22.)  The  same  officers  served  as  Pompey^s 
legates  against  the  pirates  in  b.  c.  67, 66  ;  and  Len- 
tulus supported  the  Manilian  law,  appointing 
Pompey  to  the  command  against  Mithridates. 
(Appian,  Mithr.  95;  Cic  pro  Leg.  ManiL  23.) 
As  an  orator,  he  concealed  his  want  of  talent  by 
great  skill  and  art,  and  by  a  good  voice.  (Cic 
Brut.  66.) 

25.  Cn.  Cornelius  Lentulus  Clodianus, 
son  of  the  lost.  In  b.  c  60,  he  was  sent  with  Me- 
tellus  Creticus  and  L.  Flaccus,  to  check  the  i4>pre- 
hended  inroad  of  the  Swiss  into  the  province  of 
Oaul;  but  their  services  were  not  required.  (Cic 
ad  AtL  i.  19,  20.) 

26.  L.  Cornelius  Lentulus  Crus.  (Cic.  ad 
Fam.  viiL  4,  init.)  Who  he  was,  and  whence  he 
derived  his  agnomen  of  Cms,  is  unknown. 

In  b.  c.  61,  he  appeared  as  the  chief  accuser  of 
P.  Clodius,  for  violating  the  mysteries  of  the  Bona 
Dea  {Artjum.  ad  Cic  in  Chd^  de  Harusp.  Rap, 
17).  In  58  he  was  praetor,  and  Cicero  calculated 
on  his  aid  against  Clodius  {ad  Q.  Fr,  L  2,  fin.)  ; 
and  he  did  attempt  to  rouse  Pompey  to  protect  the 
orator,  but  in  v^n  (in  Pison.  31).  He  was  not 
raised  to  the  consular  dignity  till  b.  a  50,  when  he 
obtained  this  post,  with  C.  Marcellus  M.  £,  as  being 
a  known  enemy  to  Caesar  (Cacs.  B.  O.  8,  50)  ; 
though  in  the  year  before,  P.  Dohibella  had  beaten 
him  in  the  contest  for  a  place  among  the  xv.  viri 
(Cic  ad  Fam.  viiL  4).  In  the  year  of  his  consul- 
ship, B.  c.  49,  the  storm  burst.  Lentulus  did  all 
he  could  to  excite  his  wavering  party  to  take  arms 
oi  j   meet  Caesar :    he  called  Cicero  cowardly  ; 


LBNTULU& 

blamed  him  for  seeking  s  triumph  at  

{ad  Fam»  vL  21,  zvi  11)  ;  lugM  waral  any pris^ 
in  the  hope,  says  Caesar  (A  &  I.  4),  of  urtnifim 
his  mined  fortunes,  and  hfiroming  aniitlMr  Salb  i 
and  Cicero  seems  to  justify  tliis  aeeiuBtioa  (flrf  Aob 
vL  6,  (M^  ^<t  zi.  6).  It  waa  mdnlj  at  LcbIbIbs' 
instigation  that  tM  violant  meaaoKp  paaad  tha 
senate  early  in  the  year,  which  gave  the  tribants  a 
pretence  for  flying  to  Caesar  al  Raveoaa  iOtm, 
^.  (7.  i.  5  ;  Plut.  OMfc  38).  He  himsalf  flai  fiw 
the  city  at  the  approach  of  Caeaar ;  and  <Soeio 
saw  him  at  Formiae  in  Janaazy  23nl,  q«ite  dkpi- 
rited  (ad  AtL  viL  12).  On  the  27th,  at  Ofm, 
Lentulus  with  others  i^;med  to  aoeept  Oaear^ 
offers  (/&.  15).  TTfi  irni  miimnnnnil  hj  C— ins  fki 
tribone  to  return  to  Rome,  tohriii^  the 
the  sacred  treasury,  but  did  not  go  (/&.  21/ 
viii.  11).  Pompey  had  meantfane  coOeetod 
in  Apulia,  and  ordered  the  consols  to  join  hha  thsn^ 
leaving  a  garrison  in  Capoa  {ad  AU.  viiL  12  a— 
d.).  WhUe  Pompey  was  retiring  on  BnmdinB, 
Balbus  the  younger  was  sent  by  Caoaar  to  per- 
suade Lentulus  to  return  to  Rome,  with  oSen  cf  a 
province.  The  consul,  instead,  went  with  his  est 
league  and  some  troops  over  to  lOyria,  thoagh 
Cicero  tried  to  detain  him  in  Italy  (ad  AtL  viiL  S, 
15,  ix.  6);  and,  soon  after,  we  hear  of  hia  laidqg 
two  legions  for  Pompey  in  Asia  (Cbes^  A  G  ifi.  4). 
When  both  armies  were  encamped  at  DyiriiachiaBi, 
Balbus  again  attempted  to  seduce  the  eonaol,  boldly 
entering  Pompey*s  camp  ;  but  Lentolna  asked  too 
high  a  price  ( VeU.  Pat.  iL  51  ;  oomp.  Gio.  ad  Fmm, 
X.  82) ;  and  probably,  like  olhen  of  hia  partv, 
thought  Caesar's  cause  despeiate  (Gaes.  ACL  vL 
82).  After  Phazsalia,  he  fled  with  Pompey  ;  hot 
was  refused  admittance  at  Rhodes  (Oses^  A  C.  iiL 
102 ;  Veil.  Pat  iL  53.)  With  some  others,  ha 
determined  to  make  for  E^jpt,  and  orived  th«e 
the  day  after  Pompcrjrls  mnrdsr.  He  aaw  tht 
funeral  pyre  on  Mt  Casins,  bnt  landed,  was  ap- 
prehended by  young  Ptolemy^  miniateia,  and  pat 
to  death  in  prison.  (Caet.  B.  C  ilL  104  ;  VaL 
Max.  i.  8.  §  9  ;  Oros.  vL  15 ;  Plot.  Pomp,  Ml) 
Notwithstanding  his  prodigality  and  scilfiahafsi^ 
Cicero  always  regarded  him  with  aome  fiamac,  ia 
memory  of  the  part  he  had  taken  against  Qodiaa 
{BruL  77,  dB  Jfanup.  Rem.  17). 

27.  SaRv.  CoRNKLiUN  LxNTULua,  eamle  aedib 
in  B.  a  207  ;  military  tribone  in  Spsin,  two  ysan 
after  (Liv.  xxviil  10,  xxiz.  2). 

28.  Skrv.  CoRNBLius  Suv.  r.  LsimjiD% 
son  of  the  last  In  b.  c.  171,  hs  went  with  Us 
brother  Publius  and  three  others  on  an  embassy  to 
Greece  (Liv.  zUi.  87,  47,  49,  56).  In  169,  ha 
was  praetor  in  Sidly  {Id.  zliiL  15). 

29.  P.  CoRNKLius  Srrv.  f.  LaafTULva.  [Sso 
the  hist.] 

30.  ll  Cornelius  Sbrv.  p.  Ssrv.  k.  LsMTth 
Lus,  son  of  No.  28,  piaetor  in  a.  c.  140  (Fkanta. 
da  Aquaed.  7). 

31.  L.  Lentulus,  in  b.  a  168  waa  ona  of  thiea 
who  carried  home  the  despat^es  of  the  eonsal 
Aemilius  Paullus,  after  the  defeat  of  Pataena  (Ii?. 
xlv.  1). 

32.  Cn.  Lentulus  Vatll,  mentioped  hj  Cieero^ 
B.c6e  {ad  Q. Fr.il  ^§  6), 

33.  L.  Cornelius  Lbntulue  Niou,  Baaen 
of  Mars  (Cic  ad  AtL  ziL  7,  ta  Vaim,  10  ;  coaapu 
Ascon.  ad  Ge.  Scaur,  sub  fin.).  At  hia  dodiraliw 
by  the  augur  L.  Caesar,  he  gave  a  samptMoa  di»> 
nor  (Macrob.  SaL  ii.  9).     In  B^  a  589  £i  aCoad  Ut 
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ontilihip,  though  C 


1  Bttempt  on  I'omtwy'a 
lifs  (Cic.  i>  Valin.  10  ;  comp.  ad  AO.  iL  2t).  In 
57,  h«  wu  oae  of  the  prietlt  to  whom  wag  nfeired 
the  qoftlioa  whether  the  lile  of  Ciceni'ihouK  wu 
CODMcnted  gTDund  (Dc  Hanap,  Rap.  S,  comp. 
pro  Dam.  49,  62).  He  u  alio  menlioDed  lu  one 
of  tha  jndgM  in  the  tmo.of  P.  Sutinit  b.  c.  56 
(m  Vatai.  Lc,ad  Q.  Fr.  li.  3,  6).  He  died  in 
the  Bme  jear,  much  praised  bj  Cicero  (oH  All.  iv. 
6). 

34.  L.  CoiCNSLTCS  L.  r.  LiNTi7Lua,  (on  of  the 
lait,  and  alw  flamen  of  Mutt  {ad  AU.  It.  IG,  9, 
lii.  7,  I'd  Q-  Ft.  jii.  1,  15).  He  dcftnded  M. 
SanruB,  in  B.C.  54,  when  ucaied  of  ertortion 
[Aicon.atlCic.ScaiiT.t!.l):  he  Knued  Osbtniiu 
of  high  iRaton,  about  the  latne  time,  but  wu  >u*- 
peetta  of  collaiion  (oil  Q.  Fr.l.e^ad  AlLiy.  16, 
9).  In  the  Philippiu  he  ilmentioned  h  a  friend 
of  Antonj'i ;  and  be  wa*  appointed  b;  ihi 

inee,  hot  made  no  u 

<  (/'Wipp.iiL  10). 
prieit  of  Han  (Ultor),  b.  c  iu,  \o  cominemorau 
the  ncoTeiyof  Iheitandardifrom  theP*nhiani.h7 
Angailaa  (Dion  Caai.  lii.  8  ;  Vaill.  CormL  No.  38). 
ii.  LiMTULUB  CRuaciiiLio,af  DnkDOn-norigin, 
mt  proacribed  by  the  triumrin  in  B.C.  43  ;  b* 
«caped,andjained  Sect.  Pompeioi  ill  Siulv.  where 

mother  Julia.  (Val.  Mai.' 11.7.  §  3j  Appian, 
fl.  Ci..  39.)  [H.  O.  L.] 

36.  Ch.     CORNILIITB    L.    t.    LiHTULL'S,    CODwl 

B.  c  IS,  vith  V.  Ltntulua  ManeUinu).  (Dion 
Cau.  tiv.  13.) 

37.  Cn.  CoRNMLlUa  Cn.  T.  LSNTtlLUB  AdOUH, 

conaul  B.  c.  14,  with  M.  yciniui  Craetui.  He 
WB>  a  man  of  immenie  wealh,  but  of  a  nienn  and 
pniillanimoni  ipirit  Hi>  wenlth  excited  tlie  uiniicc 
of  Tibenui,  who  cnuwd  him  lo  much  fear  that  nt 
length  he  put  an  end  to  hii  lili^  leaving  b  is  forlime 
to  the  emperor  (Dion  Cau.  liy.  12  ;  Seaec  dt 
ISxtef.  ii.  37  ;  SueL  7%  49).  Thia  Co.  LenluluB, 
who  ia  alwH^a  ipoken  of  Bi  Augur,  muat  not  be 
confounded  with  Cn.  Lentulaa  Oaelolicu)  [No. 
39].  (See  Lipuua,  ad  Toe.  Aim.  iv.  44.)  The 
Aufrur  Lentului  apoken  of  b;  Tatilni  {Am.  m, 
59)  in  A.  D.  22,  muat,  therefore,  be  the  MLmr  na  the 
preeeding. 

38.  L.  CoHNii.iUH    L.  p.    LiNTULi:*,  consul 
B.  c.  3,  with  M.  V^lenua  Meaiallinna.     (Index, 
ad  Dio»  Can.  Iv. ;  Suet.  GoBi.  4.)      8^  aomi 
thoritiea  he  ia  called  Cneiui,  bnt  Lncina  aeei 

be  the  correct  praenomen  (aee  Pighiua,  ad  Atni,). 
He  would  leem  to  have  been  a  brother  cf  No,  36 
andmavpouiblrhsieheen  theaanieaaNa.  34,  ih> 
■on  of  'L.  Lenlulua  Niger  [No.  33,]. 

39.  CosauaCoFiMLiuaCN.  F.  LsNTULUsQ** 
TiiLicirn,  aon  probably  of  No.  37,  ia  snraetimei 
called  Cn.  Comeliua  Lentutua  CoHui.  The  fanner 

cosHva,  it  would  teem  thai  he  might  be  called  in- 
dillerentlj  either  Cneiua  or  Couoi  (Piifhiui,  roL 
iii.  p.  5.11 ).  Coaiua  waa  originally  a  hmily  nan 
in  the  Cornelia  gena,  and  »a*  firat  aaaumed  at 
pisenomen  bv  thii  Lentillua.     [CuSHUS.) 

LcntuluB  ina  lonaul  K.  t  1.  with  L.  Calpimii 
Piso.  and  in  a.  d.  6  wai  aent  into  Africn.  wh;l 
he  defeated  the  Gaetuli,  who  had  invaded  Ihc  kin; 
dom  of  Jiiba.  In  consequence  of  tbit  i.i^cceii  I: 
received  the  lumame  of  Gaetulicua  and  the  om 
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in  Ca».  1».  28  ;  VeU.  Pt 
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menu  triiuapkalia.   (Dioi 

ii.  116;  ITor.  iv.  13.  §   4  _ 

A  im.  iv.  44.)  On  the  acceasian  of  Tiberina  in  A.  D. 
14,  he  accompanied  Dmaoa,  who  wu  tent  to  quell 
the  mutiny  of  Ihe  legiona  in  Pannonia.  The  mn- 
tineera  were  eapeciaJly  incenaed  againal  Lentulu*, 
becauae  ihey  thought  thut  from  hiiageond  military 
glory  ho  would  judge  their  oflencus  most  severely  j 
and  on  one  occasion  he  nnrtDwIy  escaped  death  at 
their  handa.  Cn.  Lentulns  ii  ngmn  menlioned  in 
A- D.  le,  in  the  debate  in  the  wnnte  reapecting 
Libo,  alao  in  a.  d.  22  iu  the  debate  cetpecting 
Silunaa,  and  agun  in  i.o.  21,  when  hewni&Uselj 
accused  of  nuijeatu,  but  Tiberiua  would  not  allow 
the  charge  lobe  umecoled.  He  died  A.  D.  25,  at  a 
very  great  a^,  leaving  behind  him  an  haBanrable 
repuiBlioo.  He  had  endured  porerty,  aayaTacilua, 
with  patience,  acqaiced  a  great  fortune  by  honeal 
meana,  and  enjoyed  it  with  modeialion.  (Tae.  A  wm. 
i.  21.  ii.  32,  iii.  6B,  W.  2S,44  ;  Dion  Caas.  Ivil.  24.) 

40.  C0S«UB  CORNKLIUB  CoKBI  T.  Cn.  N.  LlKTU- 

M'B.  was  conial  t.  a.  25,  with  M.  Asiniut  Agrippa. 
According  to  Ihe  Patti,  be  would  appear  to  be  ■ 
son  of  ttie  preceding.     (Tac  Am.  iv.  34 ;  Faili 

41.  Cx.  CoRRBLttlS  CUSBI  t.  CM.  M.  LkHTIfLUI 

Oabt  uliciib,  a  boh  of  No.  39,  vaa  cacao]  a.  a.  26, 
with  C.  Calriains  Sabinua.  He  afterwards  had  Iho 
command  of  the  [egiona  of  Upper  OenDBDy  for  len 
years,  and  was  very  popidar  amotig  the  troopa,  by 
ilie  mildneu  of  hia  puniahmenla  and  hia  raercifnl 
rule.  He  wu  alio  a  hvonrite  with  the  umy  in 
Lower  Oetmony,  which  nai  commanded  by  L. 
Apmniui,  his  fatber in-law,  Hia  influence  with 
the  aoldieia  ia  aaid  to  have  K)>ed  bim  on  the  (all  of 


He  < 


only  one 


of  Scjnnus  nhotn  Tibpriua  did  not , 
death  ;  and  Turilua  ii  diaposed  lo  believe  the  re 
port,  that  Lentulua  aeni  lo  the  emperor  to  aaanre 
him  of  hia  allegiance,  ai  long  aa  lis  was  allowed  ID 
ntwn  Ihe  comtnand  of  the  army,  bul  intimating 
that  be  wonid  raise  the  standard  of  revolt,  if  ho 
were  deprived  of  hia  province.  Tiberiua  thought  it 
laore  prudent  to  leave  him  alone  ;  bul  Caliguh, 
thinking  his  influence  with  the  aoldiers  loo  doft- 
geiDua,  put  him  to  death  in  A.  D.  39,  sppaienily 
without  exciting  any  commotion.  Lenlulua  waa 
inccecded  in  the  command  of  the  army  in  Upper 
Oennany  by  Oatba,  who  was  aubaeqnenlly  empemr, 
(VeU.  Pal.  il  1 1 6  ;  Tac  Anm.  iv.  42.  46,  vL  30  ; 
Dion  Caa..  lit  n  ;  Suet.  Oaffl.  6,  Oaml.  9) 

Lentulua  Oavtulicna  waa  an  hiitorian  and  a  poeL 
Of  his  historical  writings,  which  ate  quoted  by 
Suetonius  ( OJig.  S),  no  fhigmrnta  even  nre  eilanl  i 
and  of  hii  poems  we  have  only  three  lines,  which 
appear  to  hate  belonged  to  an  aitronomical  poem, 
and  which  are  preserved  by  Probna  in  faia  achoUa 
on  Virgil'a  Geoigica  (i.  227)  :  they  are  ^ven  by 
Meyer  in  the  Anthologia  Lalioa  (ep.113).  The 
poema  of  I.enlulus  aeem  lo  hove  been  for  the  mo« 
part  epigrams,  and  lo  have  been  diatinguiahed  by 
their  bud  vioua  chamcler  (Mart.  Pntf.  i. ;  Plin.  Ef. 
T.3.  f  i  1  Sidm.Apoll.  Ep.  ii.  10.  p.  148,  Carwt. 
ii.  p.  2A6).  Then  an  nine  epigrams  in  the  Ornli 
Anthology,  inacribod  with  the  name  of  OaeMticua, 
who  ia  supposed  by  many  moderu  writers  to  have 
been  the  same  aa  the  E^nlulua  Gaetalicua  ncD- 
tioned  above  %  but  on  this  poini  aee  OactuLIcI'*. 

42.  CuasiTH  iCoasi  F.)  CuKNaLiita  LKNTVLua, 
probably  aon  of  No.  40,  wavuq 
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the  emperor  Nero.  (Tac.  Ann,  z!t.  20  ;  FrmtiiL 
Aqnaed.  102.) 

43.  Lbntulus,  an  actor  in  mimes,  and  also  a 
writer  of  mimes,  which  must  have  been  of  conii- 
derable  celebrity,  as  they  txi\  referred  to  several 
times  by  subsequent  writers.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  a  man  of  high  rank  ;  but  his  age  is  quite  un- 
C(.>rtain,  except  that  he  must  have  lived  before  the 
end  of  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  aera. 
(Schol.  ad  Juv.  Sat.  viii.  187  ;  TertuU.  AptJoff. 
15,  de  Pailio,  4  ;  Bothe,  PoiiL  Lot.  Scenic,  Fru^pn, 
▼ol.  ii.  pp.  269,  270.) 

LEO  or  LEON  (Ac«vk),  historical  1.  Son  of 
Eurycrates,  14th  king  of  the  Agid  line  at  Sparta. 
In  his  time  the  Spartans  were  worsted  in  their 
war  with  Tegea.  His  son  was  Anaxandrides, 
the  contemporary  of  Croesus  (Herod,  i.  65  ;  Pans, 
iii.  3.$5).  [A.n.C.] 

2.  An  Athenian,  was  sent  out  with  ten  ships, 
in  B.C.  412,  to  act  with  the  squadron  under 
Diomedon,  and  we  find  the  two  commanders  asso- 
ciated, both  in  naval  operations  and  in  political 
movements,  down  to  the  declaration  of  the  Athe- 
nian army  at  Samos  against  the  revolutionary 
government  of  the  Four  Hundred,  b.  c  411  [Dio- 
medon]. According  to  the  common  reading  in 
Xenophon,  Leon  was  one  of  the  ten  generals 
appointed  to  supersede  Alcibiades  in  b.  c.  4(17*  and, 
nn  well  as  Eramnidks,  was  with  Conon  when 
Callicnttidris  chased  him  into  Mytilene  (Xen.  IlelL 
i.  5.  §  16,  6.  16).  Xenophon,  however,  in  two 
other  passages  {IlelL  i.  6.  §  30,7.  §  2),  omits  Leon^s 
name  and  mentions  Lysias  instead  ;  and  Diodorus 
has  Lysanias  (  an  error  probably  of  the  copyists, 
for  Lysias)  in  his  list  of  the  generals,  saying  nothing 
of  Leon,  and  afterwards  speaks  of  Lysias  as  one  of 
those  who  returned  to  Athens  after  the  battle  of 
Arginusae  (Diod.  xiii.  74,  101),  Schneider,  accord- 
ingly, would  reject  the  name  of  Leon,  from  Xeno- 
phon substituting  for  it  that  of  Lysias,  in  Hell.  i. 
.5.  §  16,  and  that  of  Archestnitus,  in  flell,  i.  6.  § 
1<)  (-we  Palm,  and  Wess.  ad  DioJ.  xiii.  74).  But 
these  alterations  arc  unnecessary,  if  wo  adopt  bishop 
ThirhvalPs  conjecture  {Grcc<Xy  vol.  iv.  p.  110,  note 
2),  that  Leon  was  originally  elected  among  the 
ten,  but  that  he  fi-11  into  the  hands  of  Callicratidas, 
in  one  of  the  gallics  which  Conon  sent  out  from 
Mytilene,  and  that  Lysias  was  appointed  to  fill  his 
place  (comp.  Xen.  Hell.  i.  6.  §§  19 — 21). 

3.  A  Spartan,  one  of  the  three  leaders  of  the 
colony  founded  at  Heracleia,  in  b.  c.  426.  (Thuc 
iii.  92  ;  Diod.  xii.  59.) 

4.  One  of  the  three  ambassadors  sent  from  Sparta 
to  dissuade  the  Athenians  from  the  alliance  with 
Argos,  in  b.  c.  420.  (Thuc.  v.  44.)  It  seems 
doubtful  whether  we  should  identify  him  with  the 
father  of  Antalcidas  (Plut  Artujc.  21),  and  again 
with  the  ephor  ifrofuunos  in  the  fourteenth  year  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  B.  c.  418  (Xen.  Hell.  ii. 
3.  §  10),  and  also  with  the  Leon  who  was  sent 
out  with  Antisthcncs,  in  B.C.  412,  as  imidrris 
(whatever  that  may  mean),  and  was  appointed  on 
the  deiith  of  Pedaritus  to  succeed  him  in  the  com- 
mand. (Thuc.  viii.  39,  61  ;  comp.  Arnold  and 
Ooeller,  ad  loc.)  The  father  of  Pedaritus  (Thuc. 
viii.  28)  was  probably  a  different  poriton,  though 
Kruoger  thinks  he  was  the  same  with  the  officer  of 
AntiHthones  and  was  appointiMl  to  succeed  his  son. 

5.  A  native  of  Sidaniis  and  a  citizen  of  Athens, 
was  put  to  death  by  the  thirty  tyrants,  who  or^ 
dcred  Socrates,  with  four  otht^rs,  among  whom  was 
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Meletos,  to  briog  him  from  ^^"^"i  wbitliiv  h» 
teems  to  have  retired  to  flseaps  thff  cnieltj  tai 
rapacity  of  the  new  goTemment.  SoomtM  woald 
not  exeoite  the  ccmimaiid,  which  wm^  howeiv^ 
carried  into  effect  by  the  mnuoing  fioiir.  Fron 
the  speech  of  Theramenes,  in  Xenophon,  we  kan 
that  Leon  was  a  man  of  worth  and  RapecfcabilitT 
{lKay6s  Ayi^p),  and  chargeable  with  no  crime  ;  and 
Andocides  tells  as  that  he  was  condemned  widiool 
a  trial  (Xen.  HeiL  ii.  3.  §  39  ;  Plat.  Apol.  p.  ^ 
c,  d  ;  Stallb.  ad  loe. ;  Lya.  c  EraL  p.  125,  & 
Agorat.  p.  133  ;  Andoc  de  MytL  §  94.) 

6.  An  Athenian,  was  joined  with  Timagona,  ia 
B.  c.  367,  as  ambassador  to  the  Penian  comti 
where  envoys  also  from  Thebet,  Sparta,  and  other 
Grecian  states  presented  themaelTea  at  the  mam 
time.  Pelopidas  obtained  for  Thebea,  from  Aita- 
xerxes,  all  that  he  asked,  and  Leon  |wolcsted  ia 
vain  against  the  article  in  the  loyal  decsee  whi^ 
required  the  Athenians  to  hiy  up  their  ihipate  Ti- 
magoras,  however,  had  gained  the  kingis  &Toiir  by 
taking  part  with  Uie  Tbiebana,  and  had  atadionnly 
separated  himself  from  his  coUeagoe  during  the 
embassy.  For  this  conduct  he  waa  impeached  by 
Leon  on  their  return  home,  and  pat  to  death. 
(Xen.  Hell.  vii.  1.  §§  33,  &c. ;  Dera.  de  FmU.  L^ 
pp.  383,  400,  ad  fin. ;  Plut  Pelap,  30,  Artate.  23 ; 
Val.  Max.vi.  S,ExL2.) 

7.  An  Athenian  of  the  Roman  partj,  who,  ia 
B.  c.  192,  accused  Apollodoros  of  fomenting  a  reroU 
from  Rome  to  Antiochus,  and  caused  him  to  ha 
sent  into  exile.  ( Liv.  zxxr.  50.)  We  may  peihapt 
identify  him  with  Leon,  son  of  Iceiiaa,  who,  in 
B.  c  189,  supported  before  the  Roman  senate  the 
prayer  of  the  Aetolians  for  peace.  (Liv.  zxzfiiL 
10  ;  Polyb.  xxiL  14.)  [Damib,  No.  2.]      [E.  E.] 

LEO  L,  FLA'VIUS,  sumamed  the  GREAT, 
and  THRAX,  emperor  of  Constantinople  (a.  dl 
457 — 174),  was  of  barbarian  origin,  and  was  bom 
about  A.  D.  400,  in  the  country  of  the  Betsi,  in 
Thrace,  whence  he  receired  the  somame  of  **  the 
Thracian.^*  At  the  death  of  the  emperor  Marrian 
(457)  he  was  an  obscure  tribunua  militom,  and 
held  the  command  of  Selymbria.  The  powerfol 
patrician,  Aspar,  despairing  to  seise  the  crown 
without  creating  a  civil  and  religious  war,  which 
might  have  proved  his  down&ll,  nmdved  upon  re- 
maining in  power  by  proclaiming  emperor  a  man 
whom  he  thought  equally  weak  and  obedient ;  and 
he  consequently  contrived  the  election  of  Leo,  who 
was  recognised  by  the  senate  on  the  7th  ojf  Fe- 
bnmry,  457.  Leo  was  crowned  by  Anatolioi, 
patriaroh  of  Constantinople  ;  and  this  is  the  fint 
instance  of  a  Christian  sovereign  having  receifod 
his  crown  from  the  hands  of  a  priest,  a  ceremony 
which  was  afterwards  adopted  by  all  other  Chnih 
tian  princes,  and  from  which  the  cleigj,  as  Gibbon 
justly  observes,  have  deduced  the  most  formidable 
consequences.  Shortly  after  Leo^s  accession,  rdi- 
gious  troubles  broke  out  in  Egypt,  which  aflbided 
the  new  emperor  an  opportunity  of  showing  that 
he  did  not  intend  to  be  a  tool  of  his  minister.  The 
Eutychians  of  Alexandria  slew  the  orthodox  bishop 
Proterius,  and  chose  one  of  their  own  creed,  Eln- 
rus  in  his  stead,  who  was  protected  by  the  Arian, 
Aspar,  in  spite  of  the  emperor^s  authority.  Le<H 
however,  did  not  give  way,  and  in  460  he  had 
Elunis  deposed,  and  superseded  by  an  orthodox 
bishop,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  Aspar.  This 
minister,  finding  himself  checked  in  many  other 
insUinces  by  the  man  whom  he  had  Failed  uom  die 


dnit,  one*  had  Ibv  iiDpud«n»  la  reproach  tbs  tm- 
psrar  wilh  biihlcH  conduct  towuda  niibentbctiiri 
apoD  wbkh  Lfo  calmly  RpUed,  thai  do  prihii:u 
ahouLd  bs  compelled  lo  reiigD  bii  own  jadgm-ril 


Id  466  the  Hdhi  thmtened  at  oBcsDie  northi.rii 
proiince*  of  Penia  and  tha  EuleiD  empire.  Hor- 
nidsc,  one  of  their  chlefi,  cmsKd  the  Duiabe  un 
the  ice,  bal  Leo  had  a»cin tiled  a  tufficient  force  to 
ch«k  IbeiD.  Hi>  general,  Antbeinju>,aftenrar.li 
empetnr  of  Horue,  defeated  them  at  Sardica,  ijlJ 
some  time  afterwardi  Anagaatus  routed  them  in 
another  pitched  battle.  Their  ptiacipal  chief,  Dh-n. 
giiec,  who  wu  a  wa  of  Allila,  wsa  killed,  and  Lla 
head  wa*  aeiit  to  Conatantinople,  where  it  waa  t.f 
powid  to  tha  public.  The  Hiuu  now  xnight  fot 
peace,  and  detiiled  fram  further  hMtUitlei.  About 
thii  tinte  alao  Leo  made  terioui  prepantioni  fm 
mCOTidg  peace  to  the  wealem  empire,  where  \he 
ambiliou  of  Ricimer  and  Oenteric  the  king  of  \i,i 
Vandnli  in  Africa,  had  earned  interminable  troubk'S 
■nd  Uoodihed.  Ricimer  entered  with  him  ihu 
negotialiont,  whith    were  not  withoat   benefitjal 


ove,  na  emperor  of  Roic--  \ 
obitinate,  though  be  triH] 
;  back  to  Conatantinojjli; 
.e  Weatepn  emperor,  <;,- 
daughter,  Placidia,  wbuiti 


jnngM 


I   ^Klaimed    j 


lentinian  III.,  i 

he  had  kept  ■>  captivei  during 

■ooner,  bawever,   waa  Anthem 

Kome,  than  the  two  emperor 

attack  upon  Carthage,  the  deplorable  iHue  of  w'hu  li 

ia  told  in  the  life  of  Baatli>cu^  who  had  the  ch^cf 

command  in  thii  unfortunate  eipedilion.     The  de- 

fisi   of   BaiiliKui   gaie    l.eo   an    opportnnilf   uf 

getting  rid  of  A>par  and  hii  three  hanghly  botji, 

Anlaburiua.  Patriciua.  and  Ermenaric,  for  puMiu 

l(  the  failure  of  the  expedition  ;  and  the  people, 
eipfrially  the  orthodox,  declaml  themaelTaa  agaiiiAi 
him  in  moat  violent  language.  In  order  to  l'i- 
anpetate  the  people  tliU  more  agninat  the  miniil^r, 
I>oo  trcocherouily  propoaed  to  him  10  give  his 
dnughler,  Ariadne,  in  marriage  to  Aipai'a  ami. 
Patriciua,  or  Patriciolua.  When  the  newi  of  the 
intended  marriage  apread  abroad,  the  inhabitajita 

ing,  with  hii  eons,  into  the  church  of  Si.  Eoptic- 
tnia.  They  left  it  on  tbe  promiae  of  Leo  that  no 
harm  ihould  be  done  to  them  ;  but  tbe j  bad  icara-ly 
arrived  within  the  precincti  of  the  imperial  palacf. 
when  Tiaacaliueus  ruihcd  upon  them  with  a  bind 

Aipar  ami  Ardaburiua.  Thii  foul  deed  waa  per- 
petrated at  the  command  of  Leo,  on  whoie  Ete- 
morj  it  i>  an  indelible  atain.  Tiaacaliuena,  the 
ttanch  adhrrcnl  of  Leo,  wai  rewarded  with  the 
hand  of  hii  d.iughter,  Ariadne,  adopted  the  Qre^k 
name  of  Zeno.  and  thua  fiiiall;  filled  the  imperial 
throne.  Aipar  had  left  many  frieoda  among  bin 
fellow'believera,  the  Ariana,  who,  in  revenge  of  biA 
death,  excited  Ricimer  to  freah  intriguei  in  the 
Welt,  and  prauaded  the  Ootha  to  invade  Thru:<.'. 
They  oune  accordingly,  and  during  two  yean  tin- 
very  environn  of  C(.n«tanlinople  were  rendered  mi- 
■.-ife  till  they  yielded  to  the  auperior  akiU  of  the 
Koman  generala,  and  aued  for  peace.  The  end  n( 
Leo't  reign  woi  thua  dtaturbcd  bf  a  calamity  wfa  iih 


waa  tbe  immediate  ci 
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Feeling  bii  strengtb  dcline,  and  having 
Leo  choae  in  473  bii  grandson  Leo,  tbe 
n  of  Zeno  and  Ariadne,  hii  fiilure  aoo- 
id  prediiimed  him  Augnsina.  He  died  is 
a  year  afUTwatda.  after  a  long  and  painful 
u  the  month  of  Jaoiuuy,   471,  and  WM 
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great  respei-t  li 
admired  the  famooe  Unniel  Sljiilea.  who  fauna 
his  life  on  the  lop  of  ■  column  in  Conitsntinople. 
He  ia  ri'pronchfd  with  want  of  lirmneM  in  hii  con- 
duct towurdi  Aipar  and  BaiiUKUi.  Leo  waa  ilUl«- 
rate,  but  appretJBied  lilemlure  and  Kience.  On  one 
occaaion  one  of  hia  coiutien  reproached  him  with 
Luving  given  apcnaion  to  llie  pliiloiopher  Eulogiut ; 
—  "Would  Ood,"  fliiawered  the  emperor,  "that  I 
had  to  pny  no  other  people  ihan  aehoUia."  Theo- 
done  Ihe  Llnal  wui  educated  at  ilie  court  of  Leo. 
The  tvign  uF  thia  emperor  ii  lignaliied  by  aoDie  ei- 
traordinary  eventa.  In  458  Anlioch  waa  deilroyMl 
by  an  earthquake  ;  in  4115  a  See  broke  out  in  Cun- 
alontinople,  and  deattojed  tlio  public  luid  private 
building*  on  a  apace  I7MI  pace*  long,  fmin  (Hat  10 
wnt,  and  iOO  wide  from  north  to  aimlh.  In  *fi9 
iuuudationa  rauacd  an  iniinenae  tua*  ut  Ida  anil 
pnperty  in  variuua  parti  of  the  empire  ;  nod  in 
s;2  Iben  wu  an  eruption  of  Mount  Veauviua, 
which  waa  nut  only  fell  in  Couilantinaple,  but  all 
the  hialuriana  agree  that  there  wen  nub  ibowera 

with  a  coal  three  inchea  thick.     Whether  thit  ia 

The  wife  of  Leo,  Verina,  wHs  renowned  for  her 
victucB.  He  bad  a  aon  by  her  who  died  young, 
and  two  daughten,  Ariadne,  married  to  Zeno,  and 
Leontia,  who  mamed  Manian,  the  aon  of  Anthe- 
miua.  (Cedren.  p.  3Vi,  &c  ;  Zonnr.  vuL  ii.  p.  49, 
fa. ;  Theophan.  p.  95,  Ac  ;  Suidu,  a,  v.  Aiur  and 
Zif™-.)  [W.P.] 

LEO  II.,  emperor,  tucceeded  hii  giandfotber, 
Leo  I.,  in  *.  d.  474,  al  four  yean  of  age,  and  died 
in  the  anme  year,  after  having  reigned  under  the 

Zeno,  by  whom   hu  waa  auoceoded.     [VlKtHl; 
Zknu.]  \W.  p.] 

LKO  111.,  FLA'VIUS,  inmflmed  ISAURUS, 
or  the  laaurian,  emperor  of  Conitaniinople  (a.  ti. 
716—741),  and  one  of  the  moai  reimikible  of  the 
cmperon  of  tbe  Eaat,  wu  a  native  of  laauria,  and 
ihc  ion  of  a  reapeclable  farmer,  who  eetlled  m 

whkh  waa  Leu^  orinnal  nnme^  oblained  (be  place 
of  a  ipalluinua  in  the  army  of  tha  emperor  Juiti- 
ninn  II.  Hbinolmelua,  and  won  roie  to  eminence 
through  hit  military  talenta.  Anaatiuiua  11.,  nbo 
reigned  from  A.  1^713 — 7 16,  gave  him  tlie  aupremo 
command  in  Aaat,  which  he  waa  aiill  holding  when 
Theodmiu*  in.  depond  ihDt  emperor,  and  '  ' 
Ihe  cn>wn  in  January,  716.  Sanuuoned 
knovrliKlge  Theodoaiua,  the  gallant  genen^ 

.iguinal  him,  tiUeging  thai  he  would  reatore  1 
poted  AruHMiiui  to  Ih*  throne,  but  really  lot 
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to  make  himself  master  of  the  empire.  Artahaiet, 
the  commander  of  the  Armenian  legions,  to^ported 
Leo,  who  had  besides  many  friends  in  the  army. 
Leo  was  then  holding  the  field  against  the  Arabs, 
who  had  laid  siege  to  Armoriom  in  Oalatia.  After 
outwitting  Muslima,  the  general  of  the  Arabs,  he 
set  oat  for  Cappadocia,  where  he  found  the  inha- 
bitants willing  to  submit  to  him,  but  was  closely  fol- 
lowed by  Muslima.  Leo  would  ere  long  have  been 
pressed  by  two  enemies,  had  he  not  anticipated  the 
attack  of  the  weaker  of  them,  the  emperor  Theodosius. 
He  accordingly  left  Cappadocia,  and  his  rapid 
marches  aifoided  him  at  once  the  doable  advantage 
of  leaving  the  Arabs  far  behind  him,  while  he  daily 
came  nearer  to  the  imperial  troops,  who  were  hr 
from  being  strong  enough  to  resist  him  in  the  field. 
At  Nicomedeia  he  was  stopped  by  a  son  of  Theo> 
dosius,  who  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner.  Leo 
now  marched  npon  Constantinople ;  and  Theodo- 
sius,  despairing  of  success,  resigned  his  crown 
(March  718),  and  retired  to  a  convent  at  Ephesus, 
where  he  lived  peacefully  during  more  than  thirty 
years.  Scarcely  had  Leo  received  the  homage 
of  the  people,  when  the  khalif  Soliman  appear^ 
before  Constantinople  with  a  powerful  army  and  a 
numerous  fleet.  He  considered  the  trick  played 
by  Ijeo  upon  Muslima  at  Armorium  as  a  personal 
insult,  and  now  came  to  take  revenge.  This  siege 
of  Constantinople,  the  third  by  the  Arabs,  and  one 
of  the  most  memorable  of  all.  Lusted  just  two  years, 
from  the  15th  of  August,  718,  to  the  15th  of  the 
same  month  in  720.  Soliman  died  soon  after  its 
commencement,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  khalif 
Omar,  who  swore  by  his  beard  that  he  would  take 
revenge  upon  Leo.  But  Leo  sallied  out  from  the 
Golden  Horn  with  his  galleys,  the  Greek  fire  con- 
sumed the  Arabian  ships,  and  the  emperor  returned 
laden  with  booty  and  captives.  In  two  other 
naval  engagements  the  Arabs  were  beaten  with 
still  greater  losses ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  August, 
720,  their  hmd  forces  were  routed  in  a  pitched 
battle,  with  a  loss  of  28,000  men.  Unable  to  con- 
tinuo  the  siege  any  longer,  the  khalif  raised  it  on 
the  15th  of  August,  but  only  a  small  portion  of  his 
fleet — the  third  he  hod  built  for  the  conquest  of 
Constantinople — reached  the  harbours  of  Syria,  the 
greater  portion  having  been  destroyed  by  a  storm. 
So  close  was  the  siege,  so  enormous  the  preparor 
tions  of  the  Arabs,  that  even  the  splendid  victories 
of  Leo  could  not  prevent  the  inhabitants  of  the 
provinces  from  thinking  Constantinople  whs  lost, 
since  the  very  news  of  those  victories  could  not 
reach  them  on  account  of  the  watchfulness  of  the 
besiegers.  The  whole  empire  was  in  consterna- 
tion, and  in  the  western  kingdoms  rumours  were 
atloat  that  the  khalif  had  ascended  the  throne 
of  the  Byzantine  emperors.  Among  those  who 
believed  these  rumours  was  SergiuH,  governor  of 
Sicily,  who  took  measures  to  make  himself  inde- 
pendent, and  to  that  effect  proclaimed  his  lieute- 
nant, Basil,  king  of  Sicily  and  Calabria.  Basil 
accepted  the  dignity,  and  adopted  the  name  of 
Tiberius  ;  while  Sergius  took  proper  steps  to  secure 
the  crown  for  himself  in  case  of  complete  success. 
Meanwhile,  however,  Leo  had  bettered  his  con- 
dition so  much  that  he  could  despatch  his  general, 
Paulus,  with  a  few  loyal  veterans,  to  Sicily  ;  and 
thn>ugh  the  exertions  of  this  energetic  man,  the 
rebellion  was  soon  quelled.  Basil  was  taken 
prisoner  and  lost  his  head  ;  but  Sergius  escaped  to 
the  Lombards   in    Italy      He    was  subsequently 
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pardoned,  and  finally  wiccwdgd  m  oUiinl^  Mpfa 
the  same  goveniment  in  Itdy*  whidi  hb  iaUmkA 
to  wrest  firom  the  emperar.    AdoUmt 
that  took  place  in  oonaeqnenee  of  tli*  cl_ 
tion  of  Leo,  was  that  of  the  depend       ^ 
Anastasius  II.    The  plot  was  not  diieovand~di 
721 ,  after  the  termination  of  the  siege  of  rnmiiili 
nople,  and  Anastanua  paid  for  hia  ttmaitj  wtk 
his  head. 

In  spite  of  his  defeats  befitn  Conatantiiiepla,  the 
khalif  Omar  continued  the  war,  and  in  726  talk 
Caesareia  in  Cappadocia,  and  Neo-CnMucia  in 
Pontns.  Leo,  however,  had  not  onlj  ■nflciil 
forces  to  make  the  Arabs  fed  that  Iw  was  idll 
more  powerful  than  theT,  bat  his  antbority  wis  is 
well  established,  that  he  undertook  to  eairr  sat 
his  fisvoorite  design,  the  abolition  of  the  weninip  sf 
images  in  the  Catholic  choreh.  To  this  afiert  h» 
issued  a  general  edict,  which  is  one  of  the  assl 
important  acts  of  legislation  in  the  Eastern  immjis. 
and  perhaps  in  the  whole  Christian  worid.  1W 
question  of  the  images  was  not  only  a  mattsr  rf 
religion,  bat  oonoemed  as  mneh  the  poUtieal  slrts 
of  Uie  em]»re.  The  abase  of  the  imagee  eo  see 
side,  and  the  horror  in  which  theiy  weia  held  hj 
the  numerous  Mohammedans  and  Jews  m  the  Esst 
on  the  other,  gave  origin  at  last  to  the  frmitrlMf^, 
or  image-breakers.  In  declaring  tw  them,  Lee 
certainly  intended  to  purify  the  Catholie  creed; 
but  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  bj  nBOfii^ 
the  images  from  the  churchea,  he  hoped  to  aake 
the  Jews  and  Mohammedans  more  &Toanibly  in- 
clined to  the  Christians  and  a  Christian  goven- 
ment ;  and  although  the  adherents  of  images  wen 
very  numerous,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  ihey 
would  have  lost  all  power  if  Leo  had  snrcrcdtd  im 
rallying  the  Iconocbsts,  the  Jews,  the  Mohaoi- 
medans,  and  the  numerous  worshippen  of  firs  in 
Asia,  round  the  throne  of  an  eneigetie  and  CD- 
lightened  emperor.  Indeed  it  seems  that  the  pi»> 
tectors  of  the  Iconoclasts  in  those  earlier  times 
entertained  some  hope  of  making  them  the  medima 
through  which  the  unbelievers  wonld  be  led  te 
Christ,  and  the  Eastern  empire  rsstorsd  te  its 
ancient  splendour ;  and  this  ez|dains  at  onee  the 
religious  and  the  political  importance  of  the  qaee- 
don.  In  the  West  the  question  of  the  immia 
produced  scarcely  any  e&ct  upon  the  peo^ 
though  more  upon  the  Frankish  cleigy,  and  still 
more  upon  the  conduct  of  the  bishops  of  Rome,  who^ 
by  declaring  in  &voar  of  the  loonodasta,  weald 
have  been  abandoned  by  the  last  of  their  foUowcA 
In  short,  the  question  of  the  images,  like  so  many 
others  connected  with  the  domestic  histcny  of  the 
Byzantine  empire,  was  at  onoe  religions  and  poli- 
tical ;  and  while,  among  the  modem  writerii  Ls 
Beau  is  but  too  often  influenced  by  religious  opi- 
nions, and  Gibbon  treats  the  history  of  that  empin 
too  much  as  a  philosopher  and  an  oiator,  we  art 
entitled  to  hope  tluU  time  will  bring  ns  anetlMr 
historian  who,  starting  from  a  mere  historical  and 
political  point  of  view,  will  satisfiictorily  expfaua 
the  overwhelming  influence  of  rriinious  cosrtnK 
versies  upon  the  social  development  o?  the  Easism 
empire. 

The  edict  of  Leo  through  which  the  images  wera 
condemned  caused  a  general  revolution  throog^oat 
the  whole  empire,  and  was  the  immediate  cease  of 
the  loss  of  Ravenna,  Rrane,  and  several  other  pe^ 
sessions  of  the  Greeks  in  Italy,  which  were  taken 
by  the  Lombards,  and  of  the  final  sepoiation  of  iha 
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Latin  from  tbe  Greek  church.  Germanus,  patriarch 
of  CoDstantinopIe,  Joaime*  Damaacenua,  and  the 
riolect  Joannes  Chrysorrhoas,  in  the  East,  and  pope 
Gregory  IL  in  the  West,  were  the  principal  leaiden 
of  those  who  opposed  that  edict,  either  by  words, 
writings,  or  deeds.      The  pope  became   so  troa- 
blesome,  that  Paulus,  exarch  of  Ravenna,  waa  or* 
dered  to  make  an  expedition  against  Rome.     Bat 
the  ardour  of  the  Romans,  who  were  assisted  by 
the  Lombards  of  Spoleto  and   Tuscia,  and   the 
Biilure  of  a  plot  to  assassinate  the  pope,  compelled 
Paulus  to  return  to  Ravenna,  where  he  had  trouble 
enough  to  maintain  his  authority  over  the  inhabitants 
who  worshipped  images.     In  the  East  a  rebellion 
broke  out  in  the  Peloponnesus  and  the  Cycladet, 
and  the  inhabitants  besieged  Constantinople  by  sea, 
but  Leo  compelled  them  to  sail  back  and  to  submit 
to  his  government.     A  revolt  in  Constantinople 
was  not  so  easily  quelled,  till,  after  much  blood- 
shed, lieo  felt  himself  strong  enough  to  depose  and 
banish  the  patriarch  Germanus,  and  to  appoint  the 
iconoclast  Anastasius  in  his  place  (730).    The  ma- 
jority of  the  professors  in  the  numerous  schools  and 
academies  of  Constantinople  declared  for  the  images, 
which  enraged  Leo  so  much,  that  it  is  said  he  gave 
orders  to  bum  the  library  of  St.  Sophia,  hoping 
thereby  to  prevent  the  doctors  from  strengthening 
their  opinions  by  historical  arguments.     But  this 
is  decidedly  an  idle  story,  invented  by  some  ig- 
norant monk,  and  repeated  by  fimatics:  the  library, 
which  contained  36,000  volumes,  became  probably 
the  prey  of  some  conflagration.  Upon  this  Gregory 
in.,  the  successor  of  Gregory  IL,  assembled  in 
731  a  council  at  Rome,  by  which  the  Iconoclasts 
were  condemned ;  and  now  the  opposition  against 
the  emperor  became  so  great  as  to  induce  hum  to 
tend  a  powerful  expedition  against  Italy,  with  a 
special  command  to  reduce  Ravenna  (734).     The 
expedition  fiuled,  and  Ravenna  and  the  exarchate 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Lombards,  who,  after 
having  lost  it  and  gained  it  again,  kept  it  till  756, 
when  king  Aistulph  was  compelled  by  Pipin  of 
France  to  cede  it  to  pope  Stephen  II.,  and  ever 
since  that  province  has  continued  to  belong  to  the 
papal  states.     This  check  in  Italy  induced  Leo  to 
detach  Greece,  Illyria,  and  Macedonia  from  the 
spiritual  authority  of  the  popes,  and  to  submit  them 
to  that  of  the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople  ;  and 
this  is  the  real,  effective  cause  of  the  fatal  division 
of  the  Latin  and  Greek  churches  (734). 

During  the  seven  following  years  the  history  of 
1^0  offers  little  more  than  the  horrible  details  of  a 
protracted  war  with  the  Arabs.  The  khalif  He- 
sham  endeavoured  to  produce  an  effect  upon  the 
minds  of  the  Syrians  by  supporting  an  adventurer, 
who  pretended  to  be  Tiberius,  the  son  of  Jus- 
tinianus  IL,  and  who  was  sent  by  the  khalif  to 
.Tcrusalcm,  where  he  made  his  entrance,  in  the 
drcbs  of  a  Roman  emperor.  But  this  was  a  mere 
farce.  Things  were  more  serious  when,  in  739,  the 
Arab  general  Soliman  invaded  the  Roman  terri- 
tories with  an  army  of  90,000  men,  who  were 
divided  into  three  separate  bodies.  The  first  en- 
tered Cappadocia,  and  ravaged  it  with  fire  and 
sword  ;  the  iM?cond,  commanded  by  Malek  and 
Batak,  penetrated  into  Phrygia  ;  and  the  third, 
under  Soliman,  covered  the  rear.  Leo,  though 
surprised,  had  assembled  sufficient  forces,  and  his 
general  Acroniniis  defeated  the  second  body  in 
Phrygia  in  a  pitched  battle,  in  which  Ma^ek  and 
Batak  were  both  killed.  Solimiin  withdrew  in 
vol..  II. 
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haate  into  Syria.  In  October,  740,  an  awfnl  eartli- 
qnake  canaed  great  calamities  throvghoat  the  on- 
pire.  In  Constantmople  many  of  the  principal 
boildingt  were  levelled  to  the  ground ;  the  atatoea 
of  Constantino  the  Great,  Theodonus  the  Great, 
and  Arcadios,  were  thrown  from  their  pedestals ; 
and  the  wall  along  the  Propontis,  together  with  all 
its  towers,  fell  at  once  into  the  sea.  Thrace  was 
covered  with  ruinsw  In  Bithynia,  Nicomedeia  and 
PrenetuB  were  thrown  down,  and  of  the  entire  town 
of  Nicaea,  only  one  building,  a  church,  remained 
standing.  In  Egypt  several  towns  disappeared,  aa 
it  were,  with  all  their  inhabitantsu  On  the  ISth 
of  June,  741,  the  emperor  Leo  died,  after  long 
sufferings,  and  was  interred  in  the  church  of  the 
Apostles :  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Conatan- 
tine  v.,  sumamed  Copronymus. 

Leo  1 1 L,  the  founder  of  the  Isanrian  dynasty, 
may  be  chaiged  with  cruelty  and  obstinacy,  and  he 
had  only  received  s  soldier^  education ;  but  he 
was  prudent,  active,  energetic,  just,  and  decidedly 
the  kind  of  king  whom  m  corrupted  Greeks  r^ 
quired.  Moreover,  he  acted  upon  prindnlea,  and 
never  abandoned  one  of  them  dtunng  the  whole 
course  of  his  lifSs.  The  orthodox  writer*  have  out- 
raged his  name  because  be  protected  tbe  leooo- 
clasts,  but  we  know  too  well  the  degree  of  tmpar' 
tiality  which  they  can  claim.  (Theophan.  pi  927  f 
&c ;  Cedren.  p.  450,  && ;  Niceph.  pi  84,  &c. ; 
Glyc,  p.  1 80,  &C. ;  Zonar.  voL  il  p.  101,  &c. ;  PanL 
Diacon.,  £h  Cfed.  Lmg.  vL  47,  &c.)       [ W.  P.] 

LEO  IV.  FLA'VIUS,  svnamed  CHAZAHUSh 
emperor  of  Constantinople  (a.d.  775—780),  be- 
longed to  the  Isaurian  dynasty,  and  was  the  eldeat 
son  of  the  emperor  Constantine  V.  Copronymna, 
whom  he  succeeded  on  the  14th  of  September,  775i» 
He  waa  bom  on  the  25th  of  January,  750,  and 
received  his  surname  Chaaurus  on  account  of  hia 
mother  Irene,  who  was  a  Chasarian  princeat.  Leo, 
being  in  weak  health,  had  his  infimt  son  Constaap 
tine  (VL)  crowned  in  the  year  afier  hia  acceasioii, 
and  his  five  brothera,  Nicephoma  Caesar,  Christo- 
phorua  Caesar,  Nicetas,  Anthemeua,  and  Eudona, 
took  a  sacred  oath  to  acknowledge  the  young  A»> 
gnstus  as  their  future  master.  Tnia  oath,  how«fer« 
they  broke  repeatedly,  fonned  coospirBciei,  and 
were  punished  with  mutilation  and  ejdle.  -After 
some  fruitless  attempts  at  recoreriog  fireedom  and 
power,  they  finally  disappeared  from  the  world  at 
Athena,  which  was  their  \mX  |daee  of  exile.  la 
777  Teleric,  king  of  the  Bulginans,  fled  to  Con- 
stantinople, in  consequence  of  some  domeatac  com- 
motions, and  was  well  received  bv  Leo,  althoo^ 
he  had  behaved  very  treacherously  against  Leoli 
fisther.  In  778  the  Arabs  invaded  the  empire.  Leo 
sent  against  them  an  army  of  100,000  men,  com- 
manded by  Lachano  Draco,  who  routed  them,  after 
they  had  gained  various '  luoeeMes  in  Syria,  in 
780:  in  this  battle  Othman,  the  ion  of  the 
khalif  Mahadi  or  Modi,  lost  his  life.  When  the 
news  of  this  victory  arrived  at  Constantinople  the 
emperor  waa  no  more  among  the  living :  hia  daath 
took  phice  on  the  8th  of  September,  780.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  infimt  son  Constantina  VI., 
who  reigned  under  the  guardianship  ef  hia  mothar 
Irene.  Leo  IV.  waa  an  honest  man,  much  bett« 
than  his  profligate  fiuher,  but  weak  in  body  and 
mind.  (Theophan.  p.  878,  Ac. ;  Cedm.  pw  468^ 
&C.;  Const  Manasa.  pw  89  ;  Zonar.  vol  ii.  Dw  1 18^ 
&&;  Glyeas,285,  in  the  Ptob  editions.)   [W.  P.] 
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Constantinople  (a.  d.  81 3 — 820),  sncceeded  Mi- 
chael I.  Hhangabe,  on  the  11th  of  July,  813:  he 
was  of  noble  Armenian  descent,  and  the  son  of 
the  celebrated  Baidos  Patricias.  Leo  enjoyed 
great  renown  as  a  skilful  and  intrepid  general,  and 
was  highly  esteemed  by  the  emperor  Nicephonis  L 
'80*2—811),  whom  he  rewarded,  howerer,  with 
treachery.  Ho  was  punished  with  exile,  from 
which  he  was  recalled  in  811  by  his  friend  Michael 
L,  who  succeeded  Niccphoms  in  that  year.  Mi- 
chael appointed  him  dux  Orientis,  and  was  served 
in  the  same  way  as  his  predecessor.  The  wife  of 
Michael,  Procopia,  having  obtained  great  influence 
over  her  husband,  was  the  cause  of  a  wide-spread 
di*taffection  of  the  army,  and  Leo  availed  himself 
of  thii  circumstance  to  seize  the  crown.  There 
is  a  story  of  an  old  woman  at  Constantinople,  a 
prophctcB.%  who  predicted  the  speedy  downfiiU  of 
Michael  and  the  elevation  of  Leo,  who  seems  to 
have  turned  the  superstition  of  the  Greeks  to  his 
own  ad>'antage.  While  Leo  carried  on  a  successful 
war  against  the  Arabs  in  Asia,  the  emperor  fought 
with  great  disadvanU^  against  Crum,  king  of  the 
Bulgarians,  who  in  812  took  Mesembrya,  and 
threatened  Constantinople.  His  defeats  obliged 
Michael  to  recall  Leo  from  Asia,  and  in  the  spring 
of  81 3  the  emperor  and  Leo  set  out  from  Constan- 
tinople, at  the  head  of  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
numerous  armies  that  the  Greeks  had  ever  seen. 
Michael  intended  to  harass  the  Bulgarians  by 
manoeuvres,  avoiding  any  decisive  conflict.  His 
wise  delay  was  secretly  approved  of  by  Leo  and 
his  confederates,  but  they  persuaded  the  army  that 
the  emperor  was  a  covkru^,  who  followed  the  ad- 
vice of  his  wife  rather  than  that  of  his  generals, 
and  the  poor  emperor  was  forsaken  before  he  had 
any  idea  how  and  by  whom.  The  Greeks  met  the 
Bulgarians  in  the  environs  of  Adrianople ;  but 
Michael,  seeing  the  strong  position  of  the  enemy, 
decliucd  again  to  risk  a  pitched  battle.  Now  Leo 
and  his  friends  uiged  him  with  all  their  might  to 
attack  Crum  ;  and  the  Greek  soldiers  showed  such 
violent  anger  at  being  again  disappointed  in  coming 
to  close  quarters  with  the  barbarians,  that  on  the 
22d  of  June  the  emperor  gave  orders  for  the  attack. 
The  conflict  took  a  fovourable  turn  for  the  Greeks, 
and  every  body  prognosticated  a  complete  victory, 
when  Leo,  with  his  Cappadocians  and  Armenians, 
suddenly  took  to  flight,  and  caused  a  total  rout  of 
the  imperial  army.  Michael  saved  himself  within 
the  walls  of  Adrianople,  and  in  the  evening  Leo 
arrived  with  his  troops.  Nobody  ventured  to  ac- 
quaint the  emperor  with  the  real  cause  of  Leo^ 
flight ;  and  the  remnants  of  the  army  being  too 
much  disorganised  to  risk  a  second  battle,  he  fol- 
lowed the  council  of  the  treacherous  general,  and 
withdrew  to  Constantinople.  There  Joannes  Hex- 
abiilus,  the  honest  governor  of  the  capital,  mentioned 
to  him  his  suspicions  of  Leo,  but  met  with  dis- 
Utlief,  till  Leo  appeared  with  his  troops  under  the 
walls  of  Constantinople,  and  made  his  entrance 
into  the  city,  without  meeting  with  any  opposition. 
After  the  departure  of  Michael  from  Adrianople, 
the  friends  of  Leo  induced  the  soldiers  to  proclaim 
as  einporor  the  gallant  Armenian,  instead  of  the 
ruward  who  was  ^till  their  master  ;  but  Leo  re- 
fused to  accept  the  crown  till,  with  fei^jncd  indig- 
nation, his  friend  and  subsequent  successor,  Michael 
the  Stammerer,  rushed  upon  him  with  his  drawn 
sword,  crying  with  the  accents  of  rage,  **  With  tliis 
Kword  I  will  open  the  gates  of  Constantinople,  or 


LEO. 

plunge  it  into  thy  heart,  if  thoo  veAiieit  any  koga 
to  comply  with  the  just  wiahei  of  thy  eoBuadti." 
Upon  this  Leo  threw  off  the  iiiaak«  imwImnI  ifoi 
Constantinople,  and  seated  himself  on  tha  thfOMy 
finom  which  Michael  descended  wtthoot  murmaiia^ 
and  retired  into  a  convent,  where  lie  Hrad  darinf 
upwards  of  thirty  yeaza. 

No  sooner  waa  Leo  crowned  than  Cmm  fnwMai 
before  Constantinople.  He  burnt  ita  mbuha,  with 
all  its  magnificent  boildinga,  withdrew  to  taka 
Adrianople,  and  send  ita  imiabitanta  into  elamiy, 
appealed  again  near  the  capital,  and  continued  lut 
devastations  till  Thrace  waa  a  deaert.  Hanng  ne 
army,  Leo  showed  the  greateat  activity  in  Ibmng 
one,  and  his  eflforta  were  already  crowned  with 
success,  when  Crum  raddenly  died  in  one  of  dw 
gardens  of  Constantinople  (8)  4),  and  waa  auccecdrf 
by  king  Dencom.  Now  Leo  nUied  oat.  At  Me- 
sembrya he  brought  the  Bolgariana  to  a  aland,  aad 
took  bloody  revenge  for  Hm  calamitiea  they  had 
brought  upon  Greece:  the  bariiarian  anny  vai 
annihilated.  In  815  Deooom  appeared  again,  and 
met  with  a  similar  fiite,  wherenpon  Leo  invaded 
Bulgaria,  defeated  the  barbariana  whererer  he  met 
them,  and  ravaged  the  coiintzy  in  a  ■—"*»**  itiD 
worse  than  the  Bulgariant  had  done  in  Thneei 
Such  was  the  consternation  of  the  barhaiiana,  that 
Mortagon,  the  successor  of  Dencom,  deemed  lum> 
self  fortunate  in  obtaining  a  peace  fat  thirty  yean ; 
and  such  was  the  impression  made  upon  this  minda 
of  his  unruly  subjects  by  the  fierce  onieta  of  Leo^ 
that  they  remained  quiet  diirin|^  aeTen^fimr  yaam 
Thus  Leo  crushed  the  hereditaiy  uid  moat  dan- 
gerous enemy  of  the  Bycantine.empire. 

The  empire  now  enjoyed  peace,  and  Leo  waa 
active  in  restoring  the  happuMM  of  hia  aobjedi. 
He  protected  the  Iconoclasts,  and  showed  hmiidf 
a  firm,  though  often  cruel,  opponent  of  the  wor- 
shippers of  images ;  hence  arose  many  eonipiradca, 
which  he  quelled  with  ease.  He  lefiumed  the 
whole  system  of  adminiitration.  Before  hia  reicn 
all  the  civil  and  military  officea  were  oold  to  the 
highest  bidda ;  he,  on  the  oontrarY,  nve  them  to 
the  worthiest,  and  pmiished  aevere^  all  thoae  that 
were  found  guilty  of  peculation.  He  often  fnsided 
in  the  courts  ox  justice ;  and  woe  to  thoee  jndgea 
who  liad  acted  unoirly  or  unjustly.  In  his  pvnish- 
ments,  however,  he  oboerved  no  jnat  proportiQa  ; 
decapitation,  mutilation,  or  baniahment,  bdng  aa 
often  inflicted  for  slight  offences  aa  for  capital 
crimes.  Pleasure  waa  unknown  to  him,  hot  that 
which  arises  fimn  the  satisfiiction  of  haTing  done 
one^s  duty.  Day  and  night  he  was  at  woifc.  Moot  of 
the  provinces  he  visited,  and  his  ooeasHxial  Tisita  had 
a  still  more  beneficial  effect,  since  he  alwaya  arriied 
without  being  announced.  His  conduct  towards  the 
adoren  of  images,  however,  created  him  many 
enemies ;  and  at  last  his  bnt  fiiend  became  the 
cause  of  his  ruin.  Michael  tlie  Stanunerer,  thoa^ 
a  staunch  adherent  of  Leo,  could  not  hdp  Uamiof 
him  for  many  actions  ;  and  being  no  master  of  hn 
sharp  tongue,  hu  words  produced  more  effect  than 
he  intended.  This  annoyed  Leo,  who  ordered 
Michael  to  inspect  the  troops  in  Aida,  aa  the  best 
means  of  getting  rid  of  him  at  court.  Michael  t&- 
fused  to  comply  nith  the  order,  and  waa  aoon  sn«> 
rounded  by  a  crowd  of  the  oecret  enemiea  of  Loo^ 
who  persuaded  him  to  enter  into  their  plana,  na 
honest  Ilcxabulus  was  infonned  of  the  {dot,  aad 
Michael  was  seised,  tried,  and  sentenced  to  be  bant 
alive  in  a  furnace     It  waa  Juat  Chriatmai  era  tM^ 


Ua4  h«  wu  to  be  oi'«uted  on  the  uune  iaj.  L<tj 
left  hii  pelao*  lo  witoeu  tha  tit'iulion,  aiid  ths 
nnhapp;  man,  loaded  with  cliMna.  wni  dragged 

to  cjirry  out  bin  bloodj  Tprdict  i,n  thiiL  Batrtd  day, 
bat  to  wait  till  afUT  Chriglni>i!i.  Leo,  moted  by 
h«r«ntreatie»,  ordered  Michael  lohcliiken  batk  to 
hii  prison.     On  the  following  day  the  eiopcrur  oni! 

accarding  to  s  ciutom  eitablitbrd  at  tht  Byiantine 
court,  iliB  emperor  himwlf  began  the  lacnid  chant 
Thit  wu  ilie  iLgnal  of  hii  death.  During  the  nigbl 
the  friendi  of  Michael  hsd  niolied  to  riik  everr 


they  heard    Leo'a    voice  the)-  roihrd  upon  bin). 
lie  Moped  to  the  sliai,  and  deffndrd  himulf  with 


blow  at  him.  "  Have  mercy  1  "  irl.'d  the  fiuoting 
emperor.  "  Thi»  i>  ant  the  hour  ui  luerev,''  rejiliud 
the  giant,  "  but  the  hour  of  n^vi-jige  !  "  and  with 
one  blow  he  felled  him  to  th<'  t^i'mni.  Michael 
wu  now  dng^  from  hi*  prif  .n.  and,  ni  Gihban 
■aj*,  he  woe  toatched  from  the  liiTy  fiimaco  to  the 
•OTereigntj  of  *n  empirt  Lto  lull  four  loni,  the 
eldeil  of  whom,  Sarbatiua  or  Symbntiui.  wai 
crowned  ti  bia  bther'i  futnm  suiccikt  ihortly 
after  the  depoutiou  of  Michael  Rhangabe.  Thej 
were  all  cutiated  by  order  of  Michael  the  Stsm- 
merer,  and  eonSaed  in  ■  convent.  Sarbatitu  died 
in  conwquence  of  the  operaUon.  (Theoph.  p.431, 
&c  1  Theaph.  Contin.  p.  431),  &c  ;  Cedren.  p.  403. 
dtc.j  Zanar.  loL  ii.  p.  127,  &c  ;  LeoGnini.  p.44S, 
Ac.  i  ConiL  MaoBU.  p.  94  )  Joel.  p.  287  :  Glycai, 
p.287,*e.;  Geneiiui.  p.2,4c.)  [W,P.] 

LEO  VI.,  FLA'VIUS,  mmamed  SA'PIESS 
and  PHILO'SOPHUS,  emperor  of  Conitnntinople 
(A.II.  8SS--9U>.  wcDDd  aon  of  Ikiil  I.,  the 
Maeedonian,  by  hii  lecond  wir.:.  Kiidoiio,  wu 
bora  in  *.  D.  865,  ar "  


il  guilty,  h 


:  of  which  he  i 

the  emperor.  Ai  hod  ai  Leo  sHeniled  the  throne 
he  prepared  fitr  revenge.  IJ  e  be;pn  by  depoiing 
the  nolorioui  patriarch  PbotlDi,  who  wiu  the  chirf 
lupport  of  Saiitabaren  ;  and  h;ivLDp  aoi  rid  of  that 
dangeroui  inlrij^ut     ■      ■    ■    ' 


of  the  1 


ihry  carried  on  a  coniiderahle  trade  with  the 
BjHintinc  empire,  having  their  prinripnl  fectarin 
at  Xheualonica,  where  the*  enjoyed  great  priri- 
L'get.    Thne  privilege*  StjUaiiuj  dinegarded,  and 
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■  of  wbon 
regret  of  the  n«- 
iion  ana  lau  emperor.  The  credit  of  Slyliaoui 
ceaied  with  the  death  of  hi>  daughter,  the  emprei* ; 
and  hii  ditgmce  grieved  bim  H  mnch  that  he  died 
of  larraw  sud  diuppoiuted  amtution  (694).  Leo 
got  rid  of  tho  BuigariiDi  by  involving  Ihem, 
thnngh  intriguet,  in  a  war  with  the  Hnngariana. 
Thv  fallowing  yean  were  rendered  nmarkable  fay 
Hvernl  oonipiracie*.  That  of  S95  proved  nearly 
fatal  to  tha  emperor,  but  it  woa  diacoiered  in  time, 
and  quelled  by  one  Somonaa.  who,  in  reward,  w«* 
created  patnuQS,  Hid  aoon  rote  to  great  wealth 
and  power.     A  few   j'ean  afierwiirda   Leo   waa 


inng  ai 


0  by  a 


who  felled  him  to  the  ground 
thii  oceauon  olto  the  emperor  etcDped,  and  tha 
aatauin  met  with  the  fate  ho  deecrved.  Tb*  inac- 
tivity of  Leo  induced  tha  Antbi  and  northern 
Dcighboun  of  the  empire  to  attack  it  at  their  eon- 
venience.  The  former  once  mote  invaded  Sicily, 
and  look  Tauromeniuni ;  and  in  904  appeared  with 
a  nmneroui  fleet  in  the  harbour  of  Theiaaloniea. 
Thia  iplendid  city,  (he  aecond  in  wealth  and  popu- 
lation after  CDnitantlnople,  wai  iU  fortified  and 
atill  worae  gBiritoned,  *o  that  ia  ipite  of  the  efibrta 
ol  tho  inhabitanta,  the  Amba  aoon  made  then^ 
aelvea  innater  of  it.  They  deitrojed  a  greal  ponioa 
of  it ;  and  afi«r  having  plundered  ii  dnriog  tea 
dnya,  left  the  faarbonr  vrith  their  Beet  laden  irith 
booty  and  captivca.  Tb*  hiatory  of  tbit  conqneet 
waa  deuribed  by  Joannea  Cameniala  in  hia  valu- 
able work,  n4  CoptuntfTieaalaiica  ('HiXwni 
---"   -'lani).     [Camimjta.]     Aboutthi* 


idlaatre 


>aoftb 


anthori 


were  finally  aboEiahed  by  a  conatitntian  of  Leok  In 
91U  Samonaa  wai  aenlenced  10  perpetual  unptiiOD. 
menl  for  having  sbuKd  the  conGdeDce  the  unpann 
had  never  ceued  to  bettow  upon  him  ainco  ho 
hod  cniihed  the  ronapincy  of  893.  In  911  tha 
Arabi  deknled  the  Greek  Heel  off  Snmoa.  In  thii 
RCtion  the  Greeke  were  commanded  by  Romanui 
Lecnpenui,  who  bpcame  enipcror  during  tb«  mino- 
rity of  Conatandne  VII.  PorpbyrDganilua.  Lea 
died  in  the  Mune  year.  911.  either  on  the  II  tb  of 
May  or  on  the  1 1th  of  July,  of  a  chronical  dyeen- 

Porphyrogenilua,  whom  he  had  by  faia  fourth  wife, 
Zoe !  and  hii  younger  brother,  Aleiander,  wba 
had  nominally  reigned  with  Leo  unee  tha  daath  af 
theit  hther,  Baail,  but  who,  prufrrring  luiory  and 
idlenew  to  buiineu,  had  ahimdaoed  hia  ahon  in 
the  govemmcDt  to  hli  elder  brother  Leo.  Loo  waa 
Diatned  fiiur  limea  ;  in  lonKqneoco  of  which  ha 
waa  eicladed  from  the  communion  with  the  faith- 
ful by  the  patriarch  Nicolaua,  a*  the  (Ireek  ehoreh 

third,  and  it  condemned  a  fbnrth  a*  an  atrgdnu 
ain.  The  lirM  wife  of  Leo  w>*  Theophano,  th* 
daughter  of  ConiianlinuB  Marlinaciua  ;  th*  aaeond 
Zoe.  the  widow  of  Tbeodonia  Guniatilla,  asd  th» 

daughter  of  the  miniitcr  Siyltgona.  who,  after  lb* 

-'•■--      ■      ■  '     Bhia  aon-in-Uwth- 

or  fethM  of  the  no- 

baauty  t  and  the  ^rth  ma  Zoa  CarlwDopaiui, 
who  futvivad  bar  haabaad. 
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It  is  difficult  to  undcntand  how  the  exalted 
name  of  Philoaophus  could  be  given  to  a  man  like 
Leo,  and  one  would  feel  inclined  to  take  it  ironi- 
cnlly,  were  it  not  for  the  impudent  flattery  of  the 
later  Greeks.  Gibbon,  with  a  few  striking  words, 
gives  the  following  character  of  this  emperor :  — 
^  The  name  of  Leo  VI.  has  been  dignified  with  the 
title  of  philosopher ;  and  the  union  of  the  prince 
and  the  sage,  of  the  active  and  speculative  virtues, 
would  indeed  constitute  the  perfection  of  human 
nature.  But  the  claims  of  Leo  are  far  short  of  this 
ideal  excellence.  Did  he  reduce  his  passions  and 
appetites  under  the  dominion  of  reason  ?  His  life 
was  spent  in  the  pomp  of  the  palace,  in  the  society 
of  his  wives  and  concubines;  and  even  the  clemency 
which  he  showed,  and  the  peace  which  he  strove 
to  preserve,  must  be  imputed  to  the  softness  and 
indolence  of  his  character.  Did  he  subdue  his 
prejudices,  and  those  of  his  subjects?  His  mind 
was  tinged  with  the  most  puerile  superstition  ;  the 
influence  of  the  clergy,  and  the  errors  of  the  people, 
were  consecrated  bv  his  laws  ;  and  the  oiacles  of 
lieo,  which  reveal  in  prophetic  style  the  fates  of 
the  empire,  arc  founded  on  the  arts  of  astrology 
and  divination.  If  we  still  inquire  the  reason  of 
})is  siige  appellation,  it  can  only  be  replied,  that  the 
son  of  Basil  was  less  ignorant  than  the  greater  part 
of  his  contemporaries  in  church  and  state  ;  that  his 
education  had  been  directed  by  the  learned  Pho- 
tms  ;  and  that  several  books  of  profane  and  eccle- 
siastical science  were  composed  by  the  pen,  or  in 
the  name  of  the  imperial  philosopher." 

In  speaking  of  Leo^s  literary  merits,  we  muat 
first  say  a  few  words  of  his  legislation. 

In  his  time  the  Latin  language  had  long  since 
ceased  to  bo  the  ofRcial  language  of  the  Eastern 
empire,  and  had  gradually  fiUlen  into  such  disuse 
as  to  be  only  known  to  a  few  scholars,  merchants, 
or  navigators.  The  earlier  laws  being  all  written 
in  Latin,  opposed  a  serious  obstacle  to  a  £ur  and 
quick  administration  of  justice ;  and  the  emperor 
Basil  I.,  the  father  of  Leo,  formed  and  partly 
executed  the  plan  of  issuing  an  authorised  version 
of  the  Code  and  Digest  This  plan  was  carried 
out  by  Leo,  who  was  ably  assisted  by  Sabathius, 
the  comm:wder  of  the  imperial  lifeguards.  The 
ni;w  Greek  version  is  known  under  the  title  of 
BaffiKiKcd  Aiarotlcir,  or  shortly,  BourtAixol ;  in 
Litin,  Basilica^  which  means  **  Imperial  Constitu- 
tions,** or  **  Laws.*^  It  is  divided  into  sixty  books, 
subdivided  into  titles,  and  contains  the  whole  of 
Jnstinian's  legislation,  viz.,  the  Institutes,  the 
Digest,  the  Codex,  and  the  Novelhie ;  as  also  such 
constitutions  as  were  issued  by  the  successors  of 
Justinian  down  to  Leo  VI.  There  are,  however, 
many  laws  of  the  Digest  omitted  in  the  Basilica, 
wliich  cont<iin,  on  the  other  hand,  a  considerable 
number  of  laws  or  extracts  from  ancient  jurists 
which  are  not  in  the  Digest.  The  Basilica  like- 
wise give  many  early  constitutions  which  are  not 
contained  in  Justinian^s  Codex.  They  were  after^ 
wards  revised  bv  the  bon  of  Leo,  Constantino  For- 
phyrogonitus.  Editions :  —  Hervet  published  a 
Litin  tmnslation  of  the  books  28 — 30,  45—48, 
PaHis,  1557,  fol.  Oujacius,  who  made  the  Basilica 
a  sp<*oial  subject  of  his  studies,  and  published  the 
criiuiiial  part  of  them  at  Lyon,  I5(!(j,  fol.,  Cbtimated 
till*  trauHliition  of  Hervet  but  little,  and  accordingly 
published  a  revised  edition  under  the  title  **  Libri 
VIII.  Boi(ri\iH<iv  Aiard^Haf^  id  est,  Imi>erialiuni 
C>in:<titutio:ium  in  quibus  continentur  totum  Jus 
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Civile,  a  Constantino  Porphyrogenito  in  LX.  Ubm 
redactum,  G.  Herveto  interprete.  Aeeevit 
LX.,  Jacobo  Cujiacio  interprete.  Com 
D.  Gothofredi,*^  Hanoviac,  1 606,  foL  Previooi  to 
this  edition,  Joannes  IjeondaTius  published,  inth 
notes  and  commentary,  *^  LX.  Libri  BoviXuBfir,  id 
est,  Univeni  Juris  Horoani,  &&,  Ecloga  nve  Syn- 
opsis ;  accessit  Novellarum  antehne  ineditami 
Liber,^*  Basel,  1575,  foL  All  these  are  inoomplelt 
editions  of  Latin  veraiona.  The  Greek  text,  widi 
a  revised  Latin  version,  of  36  complete,  6  ineom- 
pletc  books,  and  fragments  of  the  remaining  18 
books,  was  first  published  by  Fabrot,  Paria,  1647, 
7  vols.  fol.  Four  of  the  deficient  books,  tis.  49-— 
5*2,  were  afterwards  discovered  in  M&,  and  pol^ 
lished,  with  a  Ijatin  veruon  by  G.  O.  Reits,  by  the 
Dutch  jurist  Meermann,  in  the  6th  toL  <tf  his 
Nov.  Thesaur.  Juris  Civ.  et  Can.  A  tepanle  re- 
print of  these  four  books  was  published  in  Loodoa 
1 765,  fol.,  as  a  supplement  to  FWbrot^  edition.  As 
long  ago  as  1830  the  brothers  Heimbach,  in  Ger- 
many, began  a  new  critical  edition  of  the  vhole 
collection,  of  which  the  first  Tolmne  appeared  in 
1 833,  but  which  is  not  yet  finabed.  The  law  ti 
the  Basilica  is  by  no  means  a  mere  natter  of  anti- 
quity :  it  is  the  groundwork  of  the  legislation  of 
the  modem  Greeks  in  Turkey  as  well  as  in  the 
kingdom  of  Greece,  and  also  that  of  the  legisUtkm 
of  the  principalities  of  Moldavia  and  Wallaehia  ; 
and  a  closer  investigation  of  the  laws  of  Russia 
would  perhaps  trace  the  inflnenee  of  the  Baeilica 
upon  the  history  of  the  civilisation  of  that  coontiy 
also.  (Montreuil,  Hidoin  dm  Dnit  ByxmKlm^ 
C.  W.  E.  Heimbach,  De  BanUeorum  Ori^m^  Leip- 
zig, 1825,  8vo. ;  Haabold,  MommoIb  BaaMoormm^ 
Leipzig,  1819,  4to.) 

The  principal  works  written,  or  snpposed  to  be 
written,  by  the  emperor  Leo  VI.  are:  — 

1.  Ttiv  iy  woAt/uois  TcucrurAr  infrro|HOs  wmpti^ 
hotrts,  commonly  called  **"  Tactica,**  an  essay  on  tba 
art  of  warfare  in  the  author^s  time,  which  is  cele- 
brated in  military  history.  Leo  peraeed  freely  the 
works  of  earlier  writers  on  the  subject,  hut  it  woold 
be  unjust  to  charge  him  with  plagiarism :  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  his  own  in  the  wwlc,  especially  on 
the  policy  to  be  observed  in  warfiue,  bnt  it  heoaya 
no  genius.  The  editio  princepa,  hnt  <mly  in  a 
Latin  version,  is  by  Joannes  Checus  (John  Cheke), 
of  Cambridge,  and  was  published  at  BaseLi  1554, 
12mo.:  it  is  dedicated  to  king  Henry  VIII.,  umI 
was  consequently  composed  previously  to  the  death 
of  that  king,  in  1547.  The  Greek  text,  together 
with  the  transhition  of  Cheke,  revised  by  Jo. 
Meursius,  was  first  published  at  Leyden,  1612, 
4  to. ;  the  same  in  the  6th  voL  of  Meunii  Opoa, 
edited  by  Lami,  Florence,  1745,  foL  ;  the  nme, 
together  with  Aelian's  Tactica,  Leyden,  1613, 4te. 
The  importance  of  the  work  caused  it  to  he  tians- 
latcd  into  several  modem  languagea.  The  best 
version  is  the  one  in  French,  entitled,  **  Institntions 
Militaires  de  PEmpereur  L^n  le  Philooophe, 
traduites  du  Grec  par  M.  Joly  de  Meieny,** 
Paris,  177 It  2  vols.  8vo«,  with  cograTingib  The 
best  Geniuin  translation  is  entitled  **  Kaiser 
Ix!o*s  des  Philosophen  Stretegie  und  Taktik* 
ijbersetzt  von  einem  MS.  in  der  Kaiaeriichcn 
Bibliothek  xu  Wicn  bei  J.  W.  von  Bouncheid," 
Vienna.  I77I — 1781,  5  vols.  8vOk  with  notes  and 
engravings.  The  notes  are  veir  good,  bnt  tha 
version  resembles  much  more  the  French 
lation  by  Mcieiay  than  the  Greek  text. 
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2.  Nauntx"'^  Sume  [BHRgea  eilini;t,'i]  teum 
the  Tactica,  aiid  ghtn  by  Fabriciui,  1,'J  tu  t)ic 
■uppoiiliiMi  Ihut  they  nre  quoluliani  fran,,  ini  tun 
■cquenti;  fragiDFUU  of,  ■  vparate  work  of  L^o  on 

3.  XVJl.  'Oracula,  wiillen   m  Gre,lt    \!u,ih\r 

the  fate  of  (lis  future  empenin  and  p(iEr]:LuN3  »r 
Conttantinnple,  ghowtng  the  inpenUtion  ..f  ].,•!.  if 
he  belie<ed  in  hii  diTinntion,  and  thai  of  die  [".oi.lu 
ifthpyhad  faith  in  the  aUiud  predicti..M«.  T)if 
17th  Omcle,  oa  the  R«>IotHlion  orCotitii.,„ii»n|.!.-. 
wu  pabliihrd  in  Grrak  and  Latin  by  Jn.ui.  L'  iifi. 
daiiu*  ad  Calum  Conit.  Manaiaae,  Bt,,  I.  1;,7;>. 
8vo.  Janm  Rulgcniui  edited  Ihe  othor  •.iit<;<.'U, 
with  •  Latin  Tenion  by  Oeorg.  Dotua,  Leyden, 
leie,  4ta.  Other  editions:  -  Eipoiitione  delli 
Omcoli  di  Leone  imperalore,"  by  T.  Palritiua, 
Briirn,  1596 ;  by  Petiui  LambHiui,  vich  a  re- 
riied  teit  from  an  AfflilerdBni  Ci>dei,  with  nata 
and  a  Dew  tmnjlation,  Parii,  1 6£5,  foL  nd  Calum 
Codini.  AOemuui  tranilaiion  by  John  nnd'Dieo- 
don  de  Dry  appeared  in  "  Vita,  &c  Muhmnniedli,'' 
quoted  above ;  and  a  Latin  one  by  the  annie  tcan*- 
klon,  Frankfort,  1£97,  410.;  the  tame  year  ia 
which  the  Oennan  Tenion  wai  publiahcd.  It  it 
donbtful  whether  Leo  ii  or  not  the  aothot  of  the 
Oraclea.  Fabriciui  givei  a  learned  diiqiiiutiou  on 
Ihe  lubJRl. 

4.  Oratiooa  XXXII!.,  mottly  on  theological 
ubjecta.  One  of  ihem  appeared  in  a  I^tin  Tunion 
by  F.  Metiui,  in  Baroniii%  Jnna'ei;  nine  othiTi 
by  aretKnii,  in  the  Uth  toL  of  his  Of^ra.  Ingol- 
»adt,  1600,  410-1  three  ntbers,  together  with  KTon 
ot  thoM  publi.hed  by  GrelKtns,  by  Cnmbplis,  in 
the  fint  vol.  of  hii  Biblit^.  FF.  GfuoyLal. 
Auctar.  Nov.,  Parii,  16*8,  fol.  ;  Onit,',  .if  St.,. 
yicaio,  Greek  and  Lalin,  by  Petma  Poukiik.  Tou- 
louK,  1651,  ltd.;  Oralio  di  Sto.  ClfyauilMHO, 
realored  from  the  life  of  that  lather  by  Goorgiua 
Aleiandrinni,  in  the  Sth  voL  of  the  Savilian  ed. 
ot  St.  ChrytoilDmui,  Antwerp,  1614,  tol. ;  wme 
atheri  in  Cooib^li^  Bibiiolh.  Condowalaria,  in  the 
Blbliulk.  Falmm  Ln^un.,  and  diipentd  in  other 
workt ;  Leonis  Imp.  Honilia  mmc  pFiautn  fmlgata 
Grata  el  Laline,  ijasileinqat  fsa  Ficiia*a  al,  Gm- 
/ulatia.  a  Scipione  Haflei,  Padua,  175L  li>o. 

i.  Epitlola  ml  Omanm  Saractntm  dt  Fida 
Ckrittiaaae  \'tntala  ti  Saractnonatt  Erro-il^t.  in 
Latin,  Lyon,  1509.  by  Champeiiiw,  whc  u^ii^l  lUd 
a  Childaean  Tereion  of  tbe  Creek  origiiiAl.  nlikh 
•eenia  to  be  1a<t ;  the  ume  in  the  dilFereiil  1JM,:IA. 
Fotrvm,  and  teparateiy  by  Pnifeaaor  S'^hwaiT.  in 
the  Program  of  the  Univenily  of  Leipjif;,  of  the 
year  1786. 

6.  Canlkvm  CompunclioniM  ex  Midiliiliine  ar- 
Irtni  Jmlirii,  Greek  and  Latin,  by  Jae.  Ponlnnua, 
Ingelitadl,  1603,  4to. ;  and  in  the  larioui  BiUi- 

7.  Carmtn  ianitiaim  dt  muero  Grard^ie  Slaiu, 
with  a  Latin  veraion  by  F.  Lucidua,  edi»d  bj 
Leo  Allatiui  in  hia  "  De  Conienau  utriu«tue  Et- 
elesiae." 

8.  XXH,  Vmui  RttTogradi  (KapHiol),  pub- 
liihed  by  Leo  AUatiua  in  Etterfit.  Grarx.  Uitlor., 
Rome.  1611,  Bto.  Diffeirnt  hynuu  of  Let)  an 
•xtant  in  MS.  in  varioni  librariet. 

9.  'H  yiTeri,7a  )iBTifir»wii  napi  rot  flaoiX/«i 
A»fi-roi  ToS  lo^oiJ,  3r«i  Ixoiwi  Tit{M,i  ax  ii^rti 
rir  'EmAiKTWH,  Tir  iraKlifUnir  *^  OaTprilpxP 
KmtararjiKiuiiKun  Di^miin /ada  per  laiftrar 
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p  u;:  1  E'l-leiiaraiH  Pulrianjim  CimtroxImopulilaiHi 
l-j-cliirum,  Greek  and  Latin,  by  J.  Len!icl»»in«, 
Jus  Cnitm-RoiuiiHam ;  by  Jac.  Goat,  ad  cnlcem 
jililii,  Pari^  1648,  (oL 

10.  Lis  Tik   Morwiipinu,  /•>  Speela!TJa,>,  Umni 

e^  an  epigram  of  little  value,  with  noti-e  Ifv  Brn- 

dai<a9  and  Opiopaeua,  in  Epiifram.  Ltl,n  17/.,  nd. 

Weehel,  Frankfort,  1600.     Among  "Kirr  pr.id«c- 

ucribed  lo  Leo,  and  of  whith  the  rendir  wiJl 

in  account  in  the  tources  cited  below,  wo 

on  only  two  booki  on  ^conry,  eilnnt  in 

n  a  Munich  MS.,  which  aeetnt  tu  l>o  dillennt 

L  Turin  MS.  nttiiled  'Opvt«iii^ffTi(dr,  aiure 

nt  trenti  on  fnlconry  eiduuTely,  and   ilia 

OB  ntrioui  birdi,  though  on  fidconn  more  than 

olhen:  tbe  ftnt  may  be  an  eilract  of  the  aecond. 

(Zonar.  ™l,  ii,  p.  174,  Ac. :  Cedren.  p.  591,  *e.  i 

Joel,  p.  1 76 ;  ManBH.  p.  1 03,  &c  j  Olycai,  p.  3.46, 

&c;  Oenen.  p.61,&c.)  Codin.  [u  63,  &c  i  Fabrir, 

B'Jil.  Grarc  vol.  vii   p.   ESS,  kx- ;    Uambeijtrr, 

iiitm  wm  GdArlta  Momtn  ;  Care,  IliM. 

Hankiaii,  Scrijil.    Bytanl.;    Oodin,    Com- 

BUnL  <Ja  S£  Eed.  vol  il  p.  i9t.  So.)        [W.  P.] 

LEO,  or   LEON   (AJiw),  Greek  writetfc     I. 

CADBUici'B,  called  by  Juiliu  the  himtorian  and 

lidu  Lkomdu  (AfuvKigt),  wai   apparently   ■ 

iiiie  of  Ueniclcis  in  Pontut,  and  a  diaciple  el 

Plato.  He  wa«  one  of  the  nnipintor*  who.  with  their 

r,  Chion,  in  the  reign  of  Ochua,  king  ot  Peraia. 

nstcd  Clcoichui,  tyrant  of  Uemcleia.  [Chiok, 
!-._  ^j  The  jptoier  put  of  the  conepinitora 

on  the  tpol  by  the  tymnt^a  goarda; 

aflerwarda  taken  and  pat  Id  a  cnri 
dealh  ;  but  which  ble  be&l  Len  ii  not  mentioned. 
Niciaa  of  Ni(aea(Bpnd  Athen.ii.  p.S{l6.ed.Cauu. 
boo),  and  Faiorinui  (Ding.  Laen.iii.  37)  uenUd  M 
a  certain  Leo  tbe  Academic  Ihe  dialogue  A^yon 
('AAku^b),  which  wna,  in  the  time  of  Athenaeu*,  by 
aome  atcribed  to  Plalo  i  and  bat  in  uedcru  timra 
been  printed  stnong  the  worka  of  Lndan.  by  nhoni 
it  w»«  tertaiiilj  not  written  ;  and  from  lie  genenJ 

of  God  diaphiyed  in  hii  wnrki)  ia  tdtoftvlher  alirn. 
Fabriciui  idcntiliH  the  author  of  the  Diolugne 
with  Ihe  nccunipltce  of  L'hion  ;  but  we  know  not 
OD  what  ground.  (Memnon,  opad  PM.  BiU.  cod, 
234,  tub  iult.  i  Jualin.  ivi.  £  j  Suidu,  i.  r.  K\i- 
fX"'  Alhon.  Le.;  Diog.  LarrL  I.e.;  Locian, 
Open,  ml.  i.  p.  136,  ed.  Bipootg  Fabric  tIM. 
Or.  vol.  iii  pp.  108,173,178.) 

2.  Ot  Arams  C^XpU),  or  AcaniMA  (now 
Okhrida  in  Albania],  waa  lo  called  bccaUH  he  held 
the  dignity  uf  uthbiihop  of  the  Greek  church  amoni; 
the  Dulguiam ;  and  the  aeal  of  the  archbithopris 
waa  comnionly  fixed  at  Achrik  He  joined  about 
A.D.  lO.'iS  with  Michael  Ccmhiriua.  FaUiirth  of 
CDDiinntineplc,  tn  writing  a  lety  hitler  letter 
againal  the  pope,  which  IheT  tent  to  Joftnnca, 
archhithop  of  Tiani  in  Apulia,  lo  be  dialritnted 
atnoiig  the  menben  of  ih*  tjUin  church,  nrplalna. 
monka.  and  loily.  A  Innaluiion  of  Ihia  teller  ia 
'      "  {AbikiL  tMr..  ml  Ann.  \OBX 


»40,&e.,ed.  Ijtbbe',  vol.  vi  eoL  927,  ed.  f latdouin  ; 
vol  lii.  col.  Hii.  ed.  Manii ;  and  the  tolkwiiiK 
jMir  both  Crrulnriut  and  Len  of  Aehria  w>n  rx- 
ominiunicated  by  cardinal  Uoaberl.  the  ftfil 
!  legate,  (Ikniiiinii  ad  Am.  MH,  hxv.)  U« 
>■  S 
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wrote  many  other  letten,  which  arc  extant  in  MS. 
in  various  European  libnirieiia  and  are  cited  by 
Allatius  in  his  De  Congemtu  Ecdfs,  Orient,  et  Oeci- 
dent. ;  by  Beveridge  in  his  Codex  Cajionum  ;  by 
Alexis  Aristciius  in  his  Synopsis  Epiitolarum 
Canonicaruni ;  and  by  Nic.  Comnenus  Papadopoli 
In  his  Praenotionfs  Mjisiagoyicae,  (Fabric.  Dibl, 
Gr.  vol.  vii.  p.  715 ;  Cave,  ///«/.  Litt.  vol  ii.  p. 
138,  ed.  Oxen,  1740;  Oiidin,  Dc  Scrij>torib.  et 
Scriptis  Eccles.  vol.  iL  col.  GO 3.) 

3.  AKGYPTiua,  or  the  Egyptian.     The  early 
Christian  writers,  in  their  controversy   with  the 
heathens,   refer    not    unfroqucntly   to   a   Ijeo   or 
Leon  as  having  admitted  that  the  deities  of  the 
antient  gentile  world  had  been  originally  men, 
agreeing  in  this  respect  with  £  Yemenis  [Evkmb- 
Rus],  with  whom  he  w<is  contemporary,  ur  perhaps 
rather  earlier.     Angustin  {De  Consensu  Evauijel, 
i.  33,  and  De  Civ.  Dei^  viii.  5),  who  is  most  ex- 
plicit in  his  notice  of  him,  says  he  was  an  Egyptian 
priest  of  high  rank,  ^magnus  antistes,  ^*  and  ex- 
pounded the  popular  mythology  to  Alexander  the 
Great,  in  a  manner  which,  though  differing  from 
those  rationalistic  explanations  received  in  Greece, 
accorded  with  them  in  making  the  gnds  (including 
even    the    dii    niajorum  gentium)  to  have    been 
originally  men.     Augustin  refers  to  an  account  of 
the  statements  of  Leo  contained  in  a  letter  of  Alex- 
ander to  his  mother.     It  is  to  be  observed,  that 
although  Leon  was  high  in  his  priestly  rank  at  the 
time  when  Alexander  wjis  in  EgA'pt  (b.  c.  332 — 
331),  his   name  is  Greek;    and  Amobius  {Adv. 
GeiUcs^  iv.  29)  calls  him  Leo  Pellaeus,  Leo  of  Pclla, 
an  epithet  which  Fabricius  does  not  satisfactorily 
explain.     Worth  {Not.  ad   Tutian.  p.  96,  ed.  Ox- 
ford, 1 700)  would  identify  our  Leo  with   Leo  of 
Lampsacu>i,  the  husband  of  Themista  or  Themisto, 
the  female  Epicurean  (  Diog.  Laert.  x.  5.  2.5).    But 
the  husband  of  Themista  was  more  correctly  called 
Leonteus,  while  the  Egyptijin  is  never  called  by 
any  other  name  than  Leo.     Amobius  speaks  in 
Buch  a  way  as  to  lead  us  to  think  that  in  his 
days  the  writings  of  Leon  on   the  human  origin 
of  the  gods  wore  extant    and  accessible ;    but  it 
is  possible  that  he  refers,  like  Aui^ustin,  to  Alex- 
ander's letter.     The  reference  to  Leon  in  Clemens 
Alexandrinus  is  not  more  explicit.  {Siromatu^  i.  21. 
§  lOG.  p.  i;<9,  ed.  Sylburg.  p.  382,  ed.  Pott.  vol.  ii. 
p.  75,  ed.  Klotz,  12uio.  Lipsioe,  1831.)  But  Tatian*s 
distinct  nurntion  of  the  'Ticofitn^jjiara^  or  Commenta- 
ries of  Leu,  shows  that  his  system  had  been  com- 
mitted to  writing  by  himself ;  and  Tertullian  (I)c  Oj- 
rowt,  c.  7 )  directs  his  readers  to  ^  unrol  the  writings 
of  Leo  the  Egyptian.*'  Hyginus  (Poetieon  Astnmo- 
micon^  c.  20)  refers  to  Leon  in  terms  which  seem 
to  intimate  that  he  wrote  a  history  of  Egypt,  **"  Qui 
res  Aegyptiacus  scripsit ;  **  and  the  scholiast  on 
A{K)Ilonius   Khudius  (iv.  2(>2)   gives  a  reference 
here  to  what  Leon  had  said  respecting  the  antiquity 
of  the   Egyptians,  **  in   the  first  (of  the  books  or 
letters  ?)  to  his  mother.*'     But  we  suspect  the  lost 
referen'je   is  to  the   statements  of  Leon  already 
mentioned,  as  given  by  Alexander  the  Great  in 
his  letter  to  his  mother  ;  and  perhaps  the  reference 
of  Hyginus  is  to  the  same  document,  f«ir  the  sub- 
ject of  it  belongs  to  the  mythic  period  of  history. 
(Fabric  IliU,  (I'racr.  voL  vii.  pp.  713,  719,  vol.  xi. 
p.  0G4  ;  Vos"*.  I)o  Hist,  Grace,  lib.  iii.  p.  179,  ed. 
Amsterdam,  1(;99.) 

4.  Of  Alauanoa,  in  Caria,  a  rhetorical  and 
historical  writer  of  uncertain  date.     He  wrote  the  | 
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following  works,  now  lost :  J .  KofutQv  jMAli  9 
De  rebus  Curiae  LiJbri  qmaimor;  2.  Amtmnd  h 
fii€\loa  ff,  De  rebtu  Lydae^  LiM  dwo  ;  8.  '0 1^ 
ir6\tfios  4«ir^(w  icol  Boiarrinr,  BeliisM  Ssenm  iikr 
FAocenses  et  Bneotos ;  4.  T^x*^«  -^f^  (>c;  Rkth' 
nca) ;  and  5.  Utpll  ffrdetw^^  De  Jfafihwr^  or  Ds 
Seditionibus.  In  ViIloiBon*fe  edition  of  Endoda 
the  last  two  works  are  mentioned  ai  one,  the  titb 
of  which  is  T^x^*^  *'Cf^  ordvmv^  Ande  Siaiiim, 
If  the  above  list  of  the  works  of  Leo  be  correct,  ve 
may  conjecture  that  he  lived  nut  fiu*  from  the  tune 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  that  is,  after  the  dose  of 
the  Sacred  War,  of  which  he  wrote  the  biitoty ; 
and  before  the  local 'history  of  Caria  and  Lyda 
had  lost  its  interest  by  the  absorption  of  tfaote  pio- 
vinces  in  the  Syrian  and  Pei!)gamenian  kincdoon, 
and  subsequently  in  the  Roman  empire.  It  is  to 
be  obsi'rved,  however,  that  the  authority  <tf  the 
Sacred  War  and  of  the  work  De  StaHbiu  is  donlil- 
fill,  as  Suidas  and  Eudoda  enomerate  work*  under 
those  titles  mnong  thooe  of  Leo  of  ^rsantiaiB. 
[No.  7.]  Yossius  oupposei  that  either  Leo  of 
Alabanda  or  Leo  of  Byumtium  it  the  writer  le* 
ferrcd  to  by  Hyginus  {Atlrom.  PoeUe,  e.  20),  aa 
having  written  a  work  on  the  history  of  E^^ 
[See  No.  3.]  (Suidaa,  «.  e.  iUsir  'AA«fte»ae^ ; 
Eudocia,  Violetum^i.  o.  A^«»r 'AAof anBt^t ;  Fabric. 
Bibl.  Grace,  vol.  vi.  p.  132,  voL  Tii  pu  713  ;  Yooo. 
de  Hist.  Grace  Lib.  iiL  p.  179.) 

5.  AsiNua  (*Aati^r).     [No.  15.] 

6.  Of  Bulgaria.     [See  No.  2.] 

7.  Of  Byzantium,  a  rhetorician  and  hiotorieal 
writer  of  the  age  of  Philip,  and  perfaapa  of  Alex- 
ander  the  Great  PhilostFatos  taya  he  waa  a  dis- 
ciple of  Plato  ;  but  according  to  Snidas  and  Eudocia 
some  statements  made  him  the  disciple  of  Aristotle; . 
and  both  Suidas  and  Eudoda  call  him  a  Peripa- 
tetic He  appears  to  have  occupied  a  leaduig 
position  in  the  Byaantine  ccnnmonwealth  at  the 
time  it  was  attacked  by  Philip  of  Maoedon.  Ac- 
cording to  Hesychius  of  Miletos,  he  was  strategos  or 
general  of  the  Bysnntines.  Philostratus  has  recorded 
a  curious  anecdote  in  reference  to  this  invasion.  Leo 
sent  to  demand  of  Philip  the  reason  of  the  inm- 
sion  ;  and  when  Philip  replied  that  the  beauty  of 
the  city  had  made  him  fall  in  love  with  it,  and 
that  he  came  as  a  suitor,  Leo  retorted,  that  wetqwDS 
of  war  were  not  the  usual  instnunents  onpbyed 
by  lovers.  The  dty  was  almost  taken  by  Philip; 
but  the  obstinate  resistance  of  the  dtiaensy  and  the 
arrival  of  succours  from  Athens,  under  Charvs 
(b.  c.  340),  and  subsequently  under  Phodon,  com- 
pelled him  to  withdraw.  Leo  was  sent  as  ambas- 
sador to  Athens,  whether  dtuing  the  si^e  or  at 
some  other  time  is  not  clear  ;  and  an  aneolote  re- 
corded by  Philostratus  and  Suidas  in  connection 
with  this  embassy  shows  the  same  ready  wit  aa  his 
reply  to  Philip.  The  dissensions  of  the  Atheniaus 
retarded  their  movements  ;  and  when  Leo,  on  his 
ap{)earance  in  their  assembly,  was  recdved  with 
shouts  of  laughter,  on  account  of  his  corpulence, 
^  What  do  you  laugh  at,  Athenians?"*  said  he; 
*^  Is  it  because  I  am  (at,  and  of  such  a  sise  ?  I 
have  a  wife  fatter  than  myself ;  yet  when  we  i^ree 
the  bed  will  hold  us ;  but  when  we  disagree,  the 
whole  house  will  not.**  Plutarch  (Praeefjda  /V 
litii-a.  Opera,  vol.  ix.  p.  207,  ed.  Reisk.)  relatet  the 
anecdote  with  a  variation,  which  makes  Leo  re- 
markable, not  for  his  corpulence,  but  for  his  dimi- 
nutivo  stature :  and  Athenaeus  (zii  pp.  650, 551  )i 
relates    the    story  of  another  Byoutiney  F^tlMb 
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and  llial  profeuedljr  on  th«  aulbaritjr  of  Led  hiiu- 
Hlf.  Toup  (aet  note  to  Oaiifbrd'>  Suidoi,  4.e. 
Mur)  tu>p«t>  that  the  punge  in  j^ihctiaeiu  ii 
corrupt.  Of  the  death  of  Leo  there  an  two  tc- 
coDDli.  AcCDTiliDg  to  Heiychiui  of  Miletui  iie 
died  doriog  the  mr,  and  before  tbc  arrivnt  of 
Chaie*  niih  the  Atheoiui  SeeL  jVccarding  ta 
Suidu,  Philip,  after  hie  npul»,  chu)^  L«i  with 
hating  oftired  to  btlra;  the  city  to  faLni  For  h  turn 
of  mimej  ;  and  the  Bjrnnlinet,  belie'iog  the 
cbtrge,  niuiled  the  houH  of  Lao,  who,  fearful  of 
being  itoned  lo  death   by   them,  hui>g  biiiuelf. 

with  tba  italiMnEnt  of  Suidu  himwlF,  thnt  lioa 
wrote  a  hiitory  of  Aleiander,  at  lesai  if  by  thnl 
name  we  are  lo  undentond  Alexander  the  Gnat ; 
und  are  hardly  contiitent  with  the  HKripIion  to 
him  of  a  hittory  of  Fbilip'a  attack  ob  llyianliiuii. 
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.uppoi 


!thii 


record  or  joamai  of  the  eveDla  of  the  itiege,  'J'bc 
writing  of  Leo  are  that  enumenteil  by  Suidsa 
and  Eiidocia :  I.  ^a  •cari*i\im>r  koI  ii  Biiir- 
,,     .         kitippieae  H    Bt 

Ttvifvnvcir,  Taiithmnlicaitt :  a  hiitory  appareally 
of  Teuthnnia,  or  of  Teuthnm  king  ef  Mysia  ;  3. 
Utfi  tlt,ei\o«,  ar  Bncralou,  D,  Baalx.  or  llaano, 
probably  uq  the  oracle  of  Beia  ;  4.  'O  Irpit  viKt- 

nnder  De  Seditioniitu,  but  olhen  i)a  blulUxa,  i.  e. 
a  rhetorical  tnallHOn  ihealalementDrqneitione  or 
propoaitioni ;  6.  TJ  hot"  'AtiilarSpsr,  Ilea  Gaba 
AUxaiuiri,  Thew  worka  are  not  extant,  and  an 
known  lo  ui  only  throngh  the  anihon  aboTo 
mentioned.  Il  ha*  been  already  observed  tt»t 
Not.  4  and  5,  at  leaal  worki  under  the  aama  or 
nearly  the  tame  titlea,  are  also  asciibed  both 
by  Suidaa  and  Eudocia  to  Leo  of  AUbands.  [No. 
4.]  Thii  lead!  ui  to  doubt  the  CHreclneu  of  the 
lilt  in  other  paiticalan ;  and  if  lite  accounti  giien 
abore  ot  the  death  of  Leo  be  correct.  No.  «  and 
probably  No.  1  are  incorrectly  aaciibed  to  hiin. 
Plutarch,  in  hii  Di  Fluai,  {d>  /.n^o),  qaotek 
from  a  work  of  Leo  of  Byzantium,  which  he  calli 
Td  hniKtaxi,  De  Htlna  Bototidt ;  uud  again,  in 
the  tame  ttealiie  (de  Tigridi:).  he  quuiea  fnm  the 
third  book  of  a  work  of  Leo,  IIipl  irara^r,  IM 
FIniia.  Some,  wilb  probability,  identify  Leo 
(luppoiiDg  that  the  luuae  baa  been  coinipted}  niih 
the  Cleon  mentioned  by  Plutarch  ( I'lM  I'haaim. 

Phili,-  "  '"  *"'"'"       "*"""' 


d  been  a  tllow  u 


of  Phocion  under  Pluto.  Whether  Leo  of  Byun- 
tiiun  wai  the  Leo.  iiilher  of  Metanlei  and  Pan- 
creon,  the  te)|a:ees  ot  Theophrailo*  (Ding.  Lirrt.  v. 
51 ,  &c.  de  Tlaopiratlo)  \»  doublfuL  ( PluL  Optra, 
vol.  I.pp.7U,U01,  ed.  Reiak.  1  Suidcu,  i.  r.  Aiw ; 
ICudocia,  riWefwn,  i.  r.  Mu,,  ^  Meeych.  Mile*.  Ori- 
(liMst  («.  Hei  I'atriue)  O«alanti«op.  c  28— 2M, 
Op—aila,  pp.  GG,  Ac,  ed.  Orelli;  Phileatr.  Vital 
liphid.  i.  2.,  ed.  Kayaer  ;  Von.  De  Hal.  Gran 
I  a. ;  Fabric.  UiU.  Oraec.  vol.  viL  p.  71S.) 
B.  OfBviANTHjM.    [No«.2BaDd39.] 

9.  UfCiLuK.     (No.  13.] 

10.  UrCARIA.     [Noa.  4  and  15.1 

11.  Of  CiiALCiDUN.  Fabriciui  iBiU.  Gr<^c. 
ToL  li.  p.  663),  inaccunilely  atatea  that  a  tynodical 
letter  of  Leo,  who  wai  archhltbop  ot  Chnlcedon  ' 
■he  time  of  Aleiioa  L  Comncnua  (a.  ii.  lOSl 
1118),  wni  published  bv  Monlfaucon.  (BOIiiM. 
CbuIm.  Catnlog.  p.  lU3,'&cO     The  docnmei  - 


Fnbriciiu  rltowhcre  uioce  aciuialcly  deicriboi  II 
{BSJ.  Gran,  vol  vii,  71S),  i»  the  reeerd  of  a  .jnod 
held  to  detcnnine  aome  qaestions  relating  lo  ihu 
wonhip  of  iDUget,  an  which  Leo  in  a  leltcr  (which 
Mootfaucon  does  not  give)  had  used  aome  hetero- 
dox language. 

13.  Of  CoNnAHTiKOPLB.     [Noa.  28  and  29.] 

13.  DiiooMjs  or   the    UijICON,   a  U.vBinlina 

biitoiian  ot  ibe  tenth  eenlury.     What  'liltle  i* 

■  ■  ■        ■    -     be  Ble*    ■ 


from  iacidental  n 

tier,  in  h 

a  prim 

upd  work,  and 

haa  been  collected 

Iv  C  B. 

Haae 

nThe 

/Vof/«/H. 

0  hi*  edition  of  Leo.     Leo 

waabom. 

Csloe,  a 

own  of  Alia,  bca 

utiliilly  ai 

uated 

nih 

side  Of  nt 

he  fool  of  Moun 

Tmolu^ 

™rth 

aoune.  of  the 

Ciyau 


llew< 


.these 


I,  but  hii  fiilhet' 

tn.     (Leo  Diac  Hutoriat,  I  1.)     The  yuuug 

wai  nt  CooBtontinopla,  purming  hit  itndie^ 

9fiB,  when  he  vna  an  admiring  ipeclaloj  of 

thefirnmcaiartheemperor.Nioephoraill.  Phoco-s 

n  the  midal  of  a  popular  tumult  (iv.  7.)     As  he 

leacribei  himaelf  at  a  youth  (|i«p<J'te')  at  the  lima 

if  thli  incident,  llaae  placet  his  bltth  in  or  about 

I.  D.  95U.     lie  WM  in  Asia  about  tha  time  of  Iha 

lepHition  of  Baiilint  L,  patriarch   of  Conitnnli- 

tiopl<,andlheelectionofhlBauixeHOrAnIaniu)Ill., 

-|.  973  ot  97-1,  and  rehilet  that  at  thai  lime  he 

ineiitly  uw  two  Csppulociam,  twina,  of  thirty 

n  old,  whole  bodiea  were  uuiled  from  the  nnn- 

I  to  the  fiaukt  (i.  3).     Having  been  ordained 

eon,  he  accompflniud  the  emperor  naiilini  It. 

tbeBulgoi 


k.D.  981;  and  when 
if  Tralitut  ot  TtiadiU 


i(tho< 


ng  High  I  of  h: 
>  that  ha  m 


lulgorinnt, 
It  Satdica),  Un 


n  hit  history  altar 


adrena  lo  tbe  Tebellioi 
of  Phoca*  Bardaa  (x.  9),  which  occorted  iu  that 
ycat.  Both  thia  event  and  ifae  Bulgarian  eamptign 
ore  noticed  by  him  by  aiilidnition,  in  a  digreHloa 
mpceting  the  evils  which  he  supposed  were  por> 
tended  by  a  comet  which  appeared  jntl  before  the 

lived  later  than  Hate  hut  remarked,  and  at  Iraii 
till  A.D.  99.%aab«  noticea  (i.  10)  that  the  em- 
peror Batiliui  II.  reatored  "in  ait  years"  tha 
cupola  of  the  great  chaich  (St.  Sophia)  at  Conilim- 
tinople  which  had  been  otarthrown  by  the  iiinb> 
qoake  (cDinp.  Cedren.  (.lomptKt.  voL  ii  p.  4311,  ed. 
Bonn)  of  a.  D.  91(7. 

The  worki  of  Leo  Diaronuaeomprehmd  I.'la^ 
Toafa  3iSaIwi1  i/.  IliMaria  Li&rin  dtctm  i  and  3. 
<W>D  aJ  AuHmm  larjitratunrm  ;  and  3.  (unlcM 
it  be  the  work  of  another  Leo  Oiaconui)  ttimiitii 
»  AfiabubM  Atriai^Mm.  The  two  hut  are  Gf 
[ant  onl^  in  MS. 

The  hialory  of  Leo  indudea  Ibe  period  from  Iba 
Cretan  expedition  of  Nicephotus  Phoesi,  in  tha 
reign  of  the  empenr  Romaaui  II.,  <.!>.  9aP,  to 
the  d«uh  nf  Joonnea  I.  Tiimitcea,  x.  o.  SlU.  Il 
Telatei  the  fictorita  of  the  cmpenn  Nuephom 
and  Tiiiaiicei  orer  the  Mobaiumeduu  in  CUida 
and  Syria,  and  the  iwovery  ot  thoae  eounlnea,  ot 
tbe  greater  part  of  them,  to  the  Byaantine  empiiv  i 
and  the  wim  of  the  tume  nupatnn  with  the  Bid- 
gotiaoa  and  RuiaieDa.  The  alyle  of  Leo  ia  d«- 
acribod  by  IIih  at  vidoda:  he  enployt  uniiant 
and  tnapprapiiaic  «otd*  (many  of  llcin  botiuttnl 
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from  Homer,  Agntliios,  the  historian,  and  the  Sep- 
tnogint),  in  the  place  of  simple  and  common  ones  ; 
and  abounds  in  tautological  phrases.  His  know- 
ledge of  geography  and  ancient  history  is  slight ; 
but  with  these  defects  his  history  is  a  valuable 
contemporary  record  of  a  stirring  time,  honestly 
and  fearlessly  written.  Scylitzes,  and  through 
him  Cedxenus,  are  much  indebted  to  Leo ;  and 
Hase  considers  Zonaras  also  to  have  used  his  work. 
The  ffistoria  was  first  published,  at  the  cost  of 
count  Nicolas  Romanzof,  chancellor  of  Russia,  by 
Car.  Bened.  Hase,  Paris,  1818.  CombLfis  had  in- 
tended to  publisli  it  in  the  Parisian  edition  of  the 
Corpus  flistoriac  Byzantinae  with  the  ffistoria  of 
Michael  Psellus,  but  was  prevented  by  death,  a.d. 
1679.  The  Latin  version  which  he  had  prepared 
was  communicated  by  Montfaucon  to  Pagi,  who 
inserted  some  portions  in  his  Critioe  m  Baronium 
(ad  ann.  960,  No.  ix).  The  papers  of  Comb^Hs 
were,  many  years  after,  committed  to  Michael  Le 
Quien,  that  he  might  publish  an  edition  of  Psellus 
and  Leo,  and  part  of  the  latter  author^s  work  was 
actually  printed  ;  but  the  breaking  out  of  the  war 
of  the  succession  (a.  d.  1702)  prevented  its  com- 
pletion, and  Hase  could  find  no  trace  of  the  part 
printed.  In  the  disorders  of  the  French  revolution 
the  papers  of  Combefis  were  finally  lost  or  de- 
stroyed. Hase  in  his  edition  added  a  Latin  version 
and  notes  to  the  text  of  Leo,  and  illustrated  it  by 
engravings  from  ancient  gems.  His  edition  is, 
however,  scarce  and  dear,  the  greater  part  of  the 
copies  having  been  lost  by  shipwreck;  but  his 
text,  prefsice,  version,  and  notes  (not  the  engrav- 
ings), have  been  reprinted  in  the  Bonn  edition  of 
the  Corpus  ffi^oriae  Btfzaniinae.  8vo.  1828.  (Fabric. 
BUJ,  Graee.  vol.  viL  p.  684,  note  1  ;  Cave,  f/ist 
Liu.  vol.  ii.  p.  106;  Hase,  f'ruffatio  ad  fjton, 
iJiacon.  Ifistoriam,) 

14.  The  Epicurean  of  Ijampsacus  [No.  3]. 

15.  Grammaticus,  one  of  the  continuators  of 
Bysantine  history  from  the  period  when  Theo- 
phaues  leaves  oiF.  Nothing  certain  is  known  of 
him.  A  note,  subjoined  by  the  transcriber,  to  the 
Parisian  MS.  of  Oeorgius  Syncellus,  Theophanes, 
and  Ijco  Grammaticus  states  that  *^  the  chronography 
of  the  recent  emperors,  comftletcd  {rr\yip<aBu<ra)  by 
Leo  Grammaticus,  was  finished  on  the  8th  of  the 
month  of  July,  on  the  foast  of  the  holy  martyr 
Procopius,  in  the  year  6.521  (of  the  Mundane  era 
of  Constantinople),  in  the  11th  Indiction,**  a.d. 
1013  common  era ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  this  date  refers  to  the  completion,  not  of  the 
original  work,  but  of  the  transcript.  Cave  indeed 
understands  the  date  as  being  that  of  the  original 
work.  A  postscript  to  the  same  MS.,  but  by  a 
different  hand,  gives  to  Leo  the  surname  of  Tzi- 
candalus  (T^ucaySoAos),  and  states  that  he  was 
civil  and  military  governor  {irp6^pos  8i  8oiJ{)  of 
the  Cibyraeans,  and  one  of  the  household  (or  per- 
haps the  intimate  friend,  for  the  expression  oikcIus 
£v0/>anros  is  ambiguous)  of  our  mighty  and  supreme 
(or  chief,  irptwrou)  emperor.  Combefis  {Notae  ad 
Lconem  Gram  mat.  ad  iniUum)  understands  the 
cmporor  to  be  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus  [CoN- 
6TANTINUS  YII.],  which  is  proliable;  and  though 
there  are  some  difficulties  about  this  inscription, 
which  prevent  our  giving  entire  credit  to  it,  we  do 
not  participate  in  the  doubt  of  Combefis  whether  it 
refers  lo  Leo  Grammaticus  or  the  anonymous  con- 
tinnator  of  Theophanes.  The  town  of  Cibyra  is 
by  Pliny  included   in  Caria,  and  this  furnishes 
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Combefis  with  one  reason  for  Identifying  Im 
Grammaticus  with  Leo  the  Carian  moitiowd  by 
Cedrenos.  {Compend,  Hutonae^  snb  init.)  That 
the  two  are  identical  is  im  probable  ;  bit  tbs 
epithet  **  Carian**  is  probably  given  ntfaer  kam  Lm^ 
birthpUce  than  from  his  government,  whkb  appcus 
to  have  included  not  merely  the  town  of  (Sbyia, 
but  the  whole  thema  of  the  Cibyraeans  or  CibJ^ 
rhaeans  {^ifta  Ki6u|^^ai«r«r,  Constant.  Poqihynf  . 
f)e  Tftemafib.  L  Th.  14),  comprehending  all  tbe 
S.\V.  part  of  Asia  Minor,  and,  of  course,  Ciiria.  Lss 
Grammaticus  is  perhaps  identical  with  the  Leo 
Asinuft,  6  *A<nv6sj  mentioned  by  Joannes  Scjliln 
(apud  Montfaucon,  BibiiotJL  OnUns,  p.  209). 

The  work  of  Leo  Qnunmaticas  is  entitled  X^ 
roypatpia,  rd  rtfy  Wsty  fitunkUnf  v<pi(xe>'*V)B«  CSbv- 
noffruphia  Res  a  fieeentiorUmt  Iwipgraianbm  OeHn 
Compleetens^  and  extends  from  the  aoeessum  of  Leo 
V.  the  Armenian,  a.  d.  81 3,  to  the  death  of  RomanH 
Lecapcnus,  a.  d.  948  or  949,  not,  as  Cave  inaoee- 
rately  states,  to  ▲.  d.  1013.  It  was  prepaied  for 
publication  by  Goar,  but  aetoally  published  with 
Theophanes,  under  the  care  of  Cmnbefis,  foL  Pisris, 
1 655,  in  the  Parisian  edition  of  the  OorpmM  Iii§- 
toriae  Djfzantinae^  and  was  reprinted  at  Veniee,  foL 
1 729.  Leo  has  little  in  common  with  the  aBooj- 
mous  continuator  of  Theophanes  [Lbontius,  No. 
6]  in  that  part  of  his  work  which  comprehends  the 
period  before  Basil  the  Macedonian;  but  in  the 
latter  part  the  two  authors  havemanypassageseither 
identical  or  varying  but  little  from  cMh  other:  bat 
the  uncertainty  attaching  to  the  date  of  Leo's  work 
makes  it  donbUtil  which  was  the  fint  written.  The 
anonymous  continuation  of  Theophanes  comes  down 
to  a  hter  period  than  the  work  of  Leo,  and  may 
therefore  be  inferred  to  have  been  written  later.  The 
somewhat  abrupt  terminati<m  of  Leo^  faiatocy  iooB 
after  the  recovery  of  the  sole  possession  of  theimperial 
power  by  the  emperor  Constantino  Poijdiyragmitos 
would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  writer  lived 
at  that  period,  and  brought  down  his  namtive  to 
the  time  of  its  composition,  had  he  not  elsewhere 
(sub  init  imperii  ConstanL  Porpk^frog.  p.  488,  ed. 
Paris,  p.  387»  ed.  Yen.)  given  a  statement  of  the 
whole  length  of  Constantine^s  reign,  which  shows 
that  he  must  have  written  after  its  close.  Possibly 
he  wrote  during  the  reign  of  his  son  and  successor 
Romanus  1 1.,  and  broke  off  where  he  did  in  order 
to  avoid  the  necessity  of  adverting  to  Constantine^ 
unhappy  death  and  the  pairidde  of  RomaniiL 
Some  verses,  probably  by  Leo  of  Thessahmiea 
[No.  29],  are  in  some  MSS.  ascribed  to  LeoOrsm- 
maticus.  (Comp.  Ccdrenus,  pi  641,  ed.  Puris,  voL 
ii.  p.  337,  ed.  Bonn.)  Cotclerius  (Aloiina.  Btda^ 
Graer.^  vol.  iii.  463,  dic)  luis  given  a  letter  on  a  ques- 
tion of  canon  Law  from  a  presbyter  Joannes  to  **hn 
guide  and  spiritual  fisthcr,  Leo  Gnunmaucus«  arch- 
bishop of  C^labria,^  with  Leo^  answer.  But  this 
Ijeo  cannot  be  the  historian,  unless  we  reject  the 
account  of  the  latter  being  governor  of  Cibyn,  or 
suppose  him  to  have  exchanged  his  secular  for  an 
ecclesiastical  life.  (Fabric  Bibl,  Gr,  vol.  viL  p. 
713;  Cave,  HuL  Litt.  vol  ii.  p.  128;  Hankius, 
/>f  Bt/zuHlin.  fierum  ScriptoriL  pt.  ii.c.  TiL;  VoflL 
fM  m<t.  Grate,  iv.  21.) 

16.  Of  Lampsacc's.     [No.  S.] 

17.  Magkntbnus  (MoTtn^vos)  or  MAys3f- 
TiNus  (Maytvri¥os\  a  commentator  on  Aristotle, 
flourished  during  the  first  half  of  the  fbnrteenth 
century.  His  first  name,  Leo,  is  frequently  onittrd 
in  the  MSS.  of  his  wwfcSb    He 
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'K^^rVlt  •!>  TiJ  ript  hM"'"!  'Afurrl 
Gunatntariut  u  Arittolelit  Dt  InlerpntaiioMA  Li- 
hmm.  Tbia  cammeiiUrr  wu  publiihed  bj  Aldus, 
UiL  Venice,  1503,  with  the  conminiUry  of  Ammib 
Itini,  from  whicb  Leo  borroHcd  ntj  largely,  and 
tb«  |«niphrue  of  Ptellut  on  the  Huna  book  bf 
Ariilolle,  and  the  c«mni(ntary  of  Aminoniui  On 
Aiitlolte'a  Categariat  h  Fntdieamnla.  \a  the 
Lslin  lille  of  thi>  edilion  the  aalhor  i>  ailed  by  a 
miipriol,  Maiyentinui.  A  Lalio  lenion  of  Leo'i 
commeiilatjr,  bf  J.  B.  Ruariui,  bssbeen  npeatedly 
printed  wilh  the  Latia  cenion  of  Ammoniuk. 
Another  Latin  lenion  by  Hieronyniui  Leuilriut 
hu  hUo  been  printed.  2.  'Y^Aff't  ''>  ''^  Tp^ipa 
^MaXvtiiii,  Tov  'ApioTffT^XOLrf,  Cma.inentatiM4  is 
Priora  Analytica  AriilaldU.  Thii  wai  printoj 
with  the  cDmmeniAry  of  Joannei  PhilopoaDi  on  the 
Bine  work,  by  Trincavelliu,  fol.  Venice.  15$6  ; 
aod  a  Latin  Tenion  of  it  by  HaitiTiai  hai  been  re- 
peatedly printed,  either  leparatelj,  ot  with  other 
commrnUriei  on  Aristotle.  The  follawing  vorki 
in  MS.  are  aacribed,  but  with  doubtful  correcCneu, 
to  Leo  MagentenDi:  3.  Comituslariui  tn  Call- 
gorim  AruMtiU,  it  eitanl  in  the  Kinjf'i  Librai)- 
at  Paiii.  4.  'A^>urrl^i^BVI  o-o^dthbc  iKiyx'"' 
iffiilnta,  Eipoiilio  AriiloUtii  Dt  Sophabcii  Bta- 

Thetc  two  worki  are  mentioned  by  Uonifancon 
(BiU.  Caula.  p.  22&).  The  bitter  ia.  perbapa,  not 
a  diilinct  work,  but  a  ponion  of  No.  I.  In  the 
MS.  the  author  ii  called  Leonliua  Magentenua, 
6.  CoainteKtatitu  la  Jtagogen.  s.  Quintpie  Voca  Por^ 
piyrii.  Buhlc  double  if  Ihii  work,  which  ia  in  the 
Mediceao  library  at  Florence  (Bandini,  CMJog, 
Codd.  Lav.  Afedic.  »ol.  iii.  p.  239),  ii  correctly 
aKiibed  to  Magentenui.  In  the  catalogue  of  the 
MSS.  in  theking'ellbnuyatParii  (vol  ii.  pp.  410, 
481),  two  MSS,  Not  mdwcilv.  and  mcmiiiiiL, 
contain  Schotia  on  the  Caltgoriat,  the  AnaijUeu 
Fnora  c(  Pamleriora,  and  the  Topioa  of  Ariitotla, 
•nd  on  the  Iiaffoge  of  Porphyry,  by  MiONaNTiua. 
Buhle  conjecture!,  with  probability,  that  Mognen- 
~    I  of  Mogentenui  or  Mngcl 
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Tied  to  their  real  author 


le  7cf>iAt  and 
the  A  lalglica  I'uilerioTa  lo  the  worka  already  men. 
tioned.  Nicoiaui  Comnenua  Papadopoli  gp^t  of 
many  other  worki  of  Leo,  bot  hi*  authority  ia  of 
little  value.  (Fabric.  BiU.  Gtok.  toI.  iiu  pp.  210, 
213,  215,  218,  498,  vii.  717,  viii.  143,  ail  208  ; 
Montfaucon.  I.  c  and  p.  219  ;  Buble,  Optra  Ari^ 
te(''u,vit1.Lpp.  16.S305,3a6,ed.Biponti  Cal^ 
log.  MShr.  BiNiolh.  Bif/iar.  til  Paria,  1740,  f.c) 

18.  M.iLaiNi:K  (MaAitmi),  governor  of  the 
towna  of  liimi,  Stylui  and  othen,  in  the  middlu 
of  the  twelfth  century.  A  decree  of  hii  with  a 
Latin  version  ia  given  by  Montfaucon,  I'alaeogm- 
fkbi  Griieca^  p.  4 10,  &c. 

19.  MKnuufl.     [No.  29.] 

20.  Of  M«iAPONTUM.  famblichu* (/>(%. Rf. 
c.  3fi)  mentiona  a  Pylhagnrran  philoiopher  cf  this 
itame  and  place,  hut  without  giving  any  further 
particalara,  or  aiaigning  to  hiui  any  date.  It  a 
onnjectured  that  he  ii  the  Leo  lo  whom  Alcmwon 
of  Crolona  [ALCHalON]  dedicated  hia  Mym 
^in-iTOt,  or  work  on  natural  philoHipliy  (Diog. 
Ijiurt.  viii.  83).  Fahriciua  alao  prnpowt  lo  iden- 
tify him  with  the    Leo.    aon  of   Neoclio,  whoM' 


by  Procloi    (Com 


a  Euclid.  Lib.  ii.  «.  (.  p. 
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3Q  of  the  I^iin  Tcnion  of  Fr.  Barocini,  ful,  Padun, 
1560),  and  who  gave  cunaiderahly  greater  nccunuv 
to  geometrical  Bcieucv,  eipccially  by  ihowing  how 
lo  diAinguiih  prDhlemt  which  admit  o(  aolntioii 
from  ihoae  which  cannot  b«  aoNed.  Then  ia, 
however,  a  cbronnlogical  objection  to  (he  identifi- 
cation of  Leo,  tlie  uieud  irf  Alcmieon,  who  liied 
in  the  aiith  century  B,  c-,  wilh  Leo  the  Geo- 
metrician, who  waa  later  than  Leodamaa  of  Thaant, 
and  Atchylaa  of  Taienlum  (Proclua,  I.  c.y,  who 
belonged   lo   the   end   of  Ihe   fifth  crntnry  B,  c : 

not  different  from  both.  (Fabric  BtbL  Gmtc.  y<f 
i.p.  BS0,vol.vii.p,718.) 

21.  OfMVTILKNa.      INd.  17.] 

22.  PHiLOSumus.     [No.  29.] 

23.  PaaiPiTBTicva.     [No.  17.] 
21.  Of  P«t.i.A.    [No.  3.] 

25.  PvTH*ooaLOtJB.     [No,  20.) 
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2H.  SrtPioT 

Ltvit^i),  patriarch  of  Contli 
ntnry.  Hii  patriarchate  eitendtil  from  a.  n.  1134 
1143(Fahrie.  DiU.  Graec.  vol  vii.  p.  721.  voL 
p.  6Sii).  Hedicdjuitabouiihe  timeof  the  ac- 
'  '    "  ■  leempcrorMannelComneBiii. 

'•  lUitcBor  Michael  Cureuaa, 
rhom  be  wu  hinuclf  crowned. 
(iNicetai  Uhomot.  Ui  Manaeit  Ouhhud,  L  S.)  A 
deciea  of  Leo  on  Ihe  lawfalneu  oF  certain  mar' 
riogei.  ie  given  ID  the  Jia  OriailaJr  of  Bonefidiui 
(9(irfu>l  'Afix>'^''i«9'i  SiBelioH.  l'ailifii>,  p.  £9) 
and  in  the  Jut  Oroeco-Homanvm  of  Leunclavitd 
(Lib.  ill  vol.  i.  p.  217).  lie  ia  often  cited  by 
Nicolaoa  Comnenni  Papadopoli.     (Fabric  11.  cc.) 

29.  Of  TussaiLONicA,  an  emineut  Byiantiua 
philoiDpher  and  ecckaioitic  of  ihe  ninth  centuiy. 
Of  the  time  or  place  of  faia  birth  nothing  it 
known.     He  wa>  the  kinnnon  of  the  iconeclnii 

of  hit  obnoiloua  aenlimenta,  Jannea),  who  «ia  of 
the  illuatrioua  family  of  the  Morochaiuunii  or  Mo- 
rochordanii,  tutor  of  the  emperor  Theopbilui,  and 
patriarch  of  Conitantinople,  fraro  about  a.  i>.  R33 
—842.  (Theoph.  Conlin.  it.  26,  camp.  e.  G  ;  and 
Symenn  Mngiatei,  De  HidMlt  et  T*rodiini,t. 
2.)  Leo  wot  characleriied  by  hia  deToliim  to 
learning :  he  atudied  gnunmar  and  poetry  "  while 
.laying   (8.aTp[«»#)  at   Con.tantiiioplo.'-  an  e.. 

native  of  that  cily  ;  and  rhetoric,  philuaupliy,  and 
arithmetic,  under  Michael  PaeQua,  ia  the  Uland  ot 
Andrea,  lie  liiited  ibemonuCericain  thaadjawnt 
parla  of  eoniinmlal  Oreece,  cnmiDiDg  and  uaisg 
ihcir  librariet,  and  atudying  and  meditatlnf  upm 
Ilie  volumes  oblatned  from  them,  amid  the  aslilada 
of  the  niountaini.  QaTiug  thua  acquired  igml 
aiure  of  knowlclgr,  not  only  in  the  aciciKH  iii»i* 
mentioned,  but  in  geometry,  aalronoiny,  iodudinji 
niirulogy.  and  muaic,  he  agnin  visited  CuDtUuiU- 
noplv,  and  imparted  hia  intelleclnal  alorea  lo  ihow 
who  rcMrted  to  him  fer  inatiuciJiin.  (Theo(>han. 
CoDtinuat.  iv.  39  ;  CedreDua,  Con^vW.ua,  p.  £|T. 
iic,  ed.  Paria,  voL  ii.  p.  163,  Ac,  eJ.  Bonn.) 
Neither  hii  leamlog.  however,  nor  hia  connetiaiu 
Bufiictd  to  raiae  him  from  obanirily,  until  ha  UtaiM, 
by  a  rrnurltable  accident,  km 
Tbeophilua.  A  pupil  of  Len, 
■traded  in  ttenmrtry.  arcrpted  die  oOice  of  •ecretaiy 
lo  B  mtliury  officer,  during  the  war  betweMi   ' 
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emperor  and  the  caliph  Al-Miunoun  ;  and,  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  Moslems,  or  treacherously 
deserting  to  them,  at  the  fall  of  Amorium  (a.d. 
839),  became  known  to  the  caliph,  who  was  a 
liberal  patron  of  science.  The  young  man,  though 
he  excited  the  admiration  of  the  caliph  and  his 
court,  by  his  geometrical  attainments,  professed 
himself  to  be  *"*  not  a  master,  but  only  a  learner,**  and 
■0  highly  extolled  the  knowledge  of  Leo,  that  he 
was  forthwith  despatched  to  Constantinople,  with 
a  letter  to  him,  inviting  him  to  leave  that  city  and 
resort  to  Bagdad.  Fearful  of  being  suspectt^d  of  a 
treasonable  correspondence  with  the  enemy,  Leo 
showed  the  letter  to  the  logothete  Theoctistus,  by 
whom  the  matter  was  reported  to  the  emperor. 
Leo  was  thus  made  known  to  Theophilus.  The 
emperor  first  appointed  him  public  teacher  or  pro- 
fessor, assigning  him  the  church  of  the  Forty 
Miirtyrs  as  a  school,  and  soon  cifter  ordered  the 
patriarch  Joannes,  who  appears  hitherto  to  have 
neglected  his  learned  kinsman,  to  ordain  him  arch- 
bishop of  Thcssalonica  (Theoph.  Continuat  iv.  27  ; 
comp.  Symeon  Mngister,  De  TAeojthih.  c.  18 — ^20; 
Oeorg.  Monach.  De  Theojyhih.  c.  22, 23 ;  Cedrenus, 
Com})endium^  I.  c. ;  Zonnr.  xvi.  4 ).  After  three  years, 
when  Theophilus  died  (a.  d.  342),  and  the  govern- 
ment came  into  the  hands  of  his  widow  Theodora,  as 
the  guardian  of  her  son  Michael,  the  iconoclastic 
party  was  overthrown,  and  Leo  and  Joannes  were 
deposed  from  their  sees :  but  Leo,  whose  worth 
appears  to  have  secured  respect,  escaped  the  suffer- 
ings which  fell  to  his  kinsman *s  lot  (Theoph.  Cont 
iv.  9,  26  ;  Sym.  Mag.  De  Theoph.  c.  20,  De  Mi- 
chaeJcf  c.  1 )  ;  and  when  the  Caesar  Bardas,  anxious 
for  the  revival  of  learning,  established  the  Mathema- 
tical scliool  at  the  palace  of  Magnaura,  in  Constan- 
tinople, Leo  was  placed  at  its  head,  with  one,  if  not 
more  of  his  former  pupils  for  his  fellow- teachers. 
(Theoph.  Contin.  iv.  2G ;  Cedrenus  and  Zo- 
naras  //.  cc.)  Leo  was  faithful  to  the  intirrests  of 
Bardas,  whom  ho  warned  of  the  insidious  designs 
of  Rasilius  the  Macedonian,  afterwards  emperor 
(Syin,  Mag.  De  Michaele  rt  Theodora^  c.  40 ;  Georg. 
Monach.  De  Mich,  rt  Theodora^  c.  25,  26).  An 
anecdote  recorded  both  by  Symeon  {De  liasilio 
Maceil.  c.  5)  and  George  {l)e  liusU.  Maced.  c.  4), 
shews  that  Leo  was  living  in  a.  o.  869 :  how  much 
later  is  not  known. 

Symeon  {De  Afich.  et  Thcodt/txi^  c.  46)  has  de- 
scribed a  remarkable  method  of  telegraphic  com- 
niuniaition,  invented  by  Leo,  and  practised  in  the 
reigns  of  Theophilus  and  his  son  Michael.  Fires 
kindled  at  certain  hours  of  the  day  conveyed  intel- 
ligence of  hostile  incursions,  battles,  conflagrations, 
and  the  other  incidents  of  war,  from  the  confines  of 
Syria  to  Constantinople  ;  the  hour  of  kindling  in- 
dicating the  nature  of  tlic  incident,  according  to  an 
arranged  plan,  marked  on  the  dial  plate  of  a  clock 
kept  in  the  castle  of  Lulus,  near  Tarsus,  and  of  a 
corresponding  one  in  the  palace  at  Constantinople. 

1^0  Allatius,  in  his  Ejcccrpta  Varia  Graccor. 
Sophigtanun^  hiis  given  (p.  398)  IUovtos  rov  ♦lAo- 
(r6<pov  KapK7i/oi,  Vcrsiui  Carnni  Ixxtnis  Philosophic 
i.  e.  verses  which  may  be  reail  either  backward  or 
forward.  They  are  probably  the  same  which  are 
in  some  MSS.  or  catiilogues  ascribed  to  Leo  Gram- 
maticUH  [fee  above.  No.  1 5],  but  may  be  more  pro- 
ba))ly  ascribed  to  our  Leo,  nmong  whose  early 
studies  poetry  is  mentioned.  Several  astrological 
collectanea  extant  in  MS.  in  different  European 
libraries,  contain  portions  by  Leo  Philosophus,  by 
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which  name  the  subject  of  the  pnaent 
appears  to  have  practised  astrology  (Theoph.  Contii. 
iv.  28,  T.  14),  is  probably  meuit  (Fabnciiii,  AU 
Oraec  vol  iv.  p.  148,  Groee,  D*  Marti  BiUwA.  ^ 
153 ;  Catalcff.  Chdd,  MSUtnun  B&L  Rtgiae^  PSuii, 
foL  1740,  vol  ii  pp.  499,  500):  bnt  the  MtMn 
trpoyvwrriK^^  AMhodtu  Frognotiioa  or  iiutnictieBi 
for  divining  by  the  Gospel  or  the  Psalter,  by  Let 
Sapiens,  in  the  Medicean  libruy  at  Florence  (Bu- 
dini.  Catalog,  Codd.  Laur.  Medic  toL  liL  p,  339),  is 
perhaps  by  another  Leoi.  Comb^iit  wm  diepooed  to 
claim  for  Leo  of  Thessalonica  the  anthonhip  of  the 
celebrated  Xpufffnot,  Onicula^  which  are  commanly 
ascribed  to  the  emperor  Leo  VL  Sapiens,  or  the  wise, 
and  have  been  repmtedly  published.  Bat  Leo  of 
Thessalonica  is  generally  designated  in  the  Byaa- 
tine  writers  the  philosopher  (^lAiro^t),  not  the 
w\9e{(r6<pos)y  and  if  the  published  Oraemia  are  a  part 
of  the  series  mentioned  by  Zonaraa(zT.  21),  ucj 
must  be  older  than  cither  the  emperor  or  Leo  it 
Thessalonica.  (Fabric.  BiU.Graec  voLir.  pp.  148, 
158,  vol  vii.  p.  697,  vol  xL  p.  665  ;  Allatim,  J0» 
Pitellis,  c.  3—6  ;  Labbe,  DcBytmd.  Hutor.  &r^ 
torib.  nporpfrrucSy^  pars  secunda,  p.  45.)  (J.C.M.] 

LEO,  Latin  ecclesiastics.  1.  The  firat  of  that 
name  who  occupied  the  papal  throne,  is  ntually 
styled  the  Great.  He  was  a  natire  of  Rom^ 
and  must  have  been  bom  towarda  the  doae  of  the 
fourth  century,  although  the  |a«eise  year  ii 
unknown.  Nothing  has  been  recorded  poo- 
ceming  his  parents,  except  that  hit  fiather  wai 
called  Quintianus,  nor  with  regard  to  hu  eariy 
training  ;  but  when  we  remark  the  erudition  and 
polished  accuracy  displayed  in  hia  writinga,  and 
the  early  age  at  which  he  rose  to  offices  of  high 
trust,  it  becomes  manifest  that  hia  great  natnnl 
talents  must  have  been  cultivated  with  nnconunoa 
assiduity  and  skill  While  yet  an  acolyte  he  was 
despatched,  in  a.  o.  418,  to  Carthage,  for  the  pu^ 
pose  of  conveying  to  Anrelius  and  the  other  African 
bishops  the  sentiments  tff  Zosimns  conceming  the 
Pelagian  doctrines  of  Coelestius.  [Coklkntius] 
Under  Coelestinus  [Coklbstinus]  he  discharged 
the  duties  of  a  deacon  ;  and  the  repntation  even 
then  (431)  enjoyed  by  him  is  cleorly  indicated  by 
the  terms  of  the  epistle  prefixed  to  the  seren  books, 
De  Jncamatwme  Cftrisfi^  of  Cassianns,  who  at  hia 
request  had  undertaken  this  worik  against  the 
Nestorian  heresy.  Having  obtained  the  full  con- 
fidence of  Sixtus  III.,  to  whom  he  rendered  nnich 
good  service,  he  attracted  the  notice  of  Valentinian 
III.,  and  by  the  orders  of  the  emperor  undertook  a 
mission  to  Gaul,  in  order  to  soothe  the  formidabli 
dissensions  of  Aetius  and  Albinus.  [ABTimL] 
While  Leo  was  engaged  in  this  delicate  negotiation, 
which  was  conducted  with  singular  prudence  and 
perfect  success,  the  chief  pontiff  died,  and  by  the 
unanimous  voice  of  the  clergy  and  laity  the  abaent 
deacon  was  chosen  to  fill  the  vacant  seat,  and  on 
his  return  was  solemnly  installed,  a.  d.  440. 

From  the  earliest  ages  until  this  epoch  no  man 
who  combined  lofty  ambition  with  comnumding 
intellect  and  politicd  dexterity  had  presided  over 
the  Roman  sec:  and  although  its  influence  had 
gradually  increased,  and  many  popes  had  sought  to 
extend  and  confirm  that  influence,  yet  they  had 
merely  availed  themselves  of  accidental  cucnm- 
stances  to  augment  their  own  personal  authority, 
without  acting  upon  any  distinct  and  well  derieed 
scheme.  But  Leo,  while  he  ecdulonsly  watdicd 
over  the  purity  of  his  own  peculiar  flockt 


UKX,  and  tilrnt.  Thii  wu  nolhing  l«u  than  to 
eaubliih  the  "  Apoilolic  Chair  "in  iclinavlcdg'd 
ipiritual  mpremacj  over  eTtry  hnmeb  of  the  Cn- 
tholic  chureh,  and  10  appropriate  to  its  occuptnl 
Biclurirelj  the  title  ot /'apa,  or  father  of  the  whi.le 
Chriilian  world.      Nor  were  the  tiil  iny  amid 

a  project.     The 


churcb,  it  i>  true, 

WB>  eieij  when  diitiacled  and 

lorn  by  the  •trife 

of  paitiei,  and  by  innUDKCol,!? 

faemiei,  while  Ih 
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grieTODilj  drgelier 

sled.     The  empire  in  the  W^,l 

ry  aide  by  hordei  of  b«tb«riMu, 

who  were  threale 

ing  to  poor  down  upon  lt»iv 

itulf.  But  in  thit 

MMan  of  confoiion  the  cxintend- 

ing  faclion.  among 

ihe  onhodoi  deijy,  terriGed  l.j 

to  refer  their  own 

of  ArisDiam,  were  well  diapokd 

and  to  acquie«.  ir 

in  laming  and  d 

gnily.     Leo,  who  well  kno«.. 

from  the  eiHinple 

that  the  tnu..ition 

ia  eiaj  fimn  intlraclion  to  coti.- 

mand,  in  the  aum 

orreulred  the  do 

bUpiopoied,  >ludioD<lyadopl..-d 

a  tone  of  abHlote 

infallibility,  Bud  niaumed  the 

tight  of  eafoning 

bedience  to  hit  dictatea  aa  a„ 

lionabie  ' 
and, the  1 
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It  jet  conaolidaled  w 


of  hia 
m  chiefa  • 


On  thf 


0  propitiate  one 
who  pmaeaeed  auch  weight  with  (he  prlealhood, 
and  tbtDugh  them  could  either  otm  into  lubmiaainn 
or  excite  to  rebellion  an  ignorant  and  fanatic  msl- 
Ulude.  Deuce  tbeae  also  proTed  powerful,  altboi^h 

"  (Ten  after  tbe  Ininda  of  men  w(  rt 
irepared  and  dispoaed  to  yield  In 
iucn  aonnnsiiOD,  it  wa*  acarcely  to  be  expected 
thai  it  could  be  firmly  fiied  without  ejciting  jt.v 
louay  and  retiatanee.  Accordingly,  a  Wrong  op- 
poaition  waa  apeedily  orgitniwd  both  in  the  Vftt-l 
and  in  the  Eait,  which  aoon  aiaumetl  the  attitnde 
of  open  defiance.     In  the  Weal  the  conteat  wm 

Uilariua  of  Arlei  concerning  Ihedepoailion  of  Cho- 
lidoniua.  [Hit~iRi<n  A-rJolmit  ]  The  total  de- 
(dil  and  tcTen  pniijihment  of  the  Oaullth  biihop 
filled  hl>  aupportpra  with  tenor,  and  the  edict  of 
Valenliiiian  itaued  upon  thia  odaaion  icrfed  u  a 
■art  of  charter,  in  >irtue  of  which  the  Romnn 
biabopa  pierciaed  for  crnturiea  undiapnied  jiuit- 
diclion  over  France,  Spain,  Germany,  and  BritaiTi. 
In  the  East  the  atruggle  waa  much  mote  com- 
plicated, the  reanti  much  leaa  aatiiiiictorj.  Tlie 
Archimandrite  Eulychei  [I^i'TVCHu],  in  hi*  ip. 
hnuFnt  denunciation  of  Neatoriut,  having  been  be- 
Imyed  into  errora,  very  different  indeed,  but  (qnally 
dangeroui,  wni  annlhematiaed,  depoaed,  and  ei' 
commnniciled,  in  A.  n.  4J8,by  the  aynod  otCon- 
alaniinople,  Againat  Ihia  aenience  be  aosght 
redrraa,  by  aoliciliiig  the  interference  of  the  biihopa 
of  Aleiandria  and  Itome.  By  the  former  hia  imtw 
wag  eagerly  eMpouied  ;  the  Utter,  although  at  fir>l 
dlapooed  to  listen  laioumbly  to  a  complaint  wbi^h 
be  choM  to  regard  aa  an  appeal  from  an  isfcrior  lu 
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a  higher  court,  waa  eventually  iuduted,  oithut  by 
policy  at  coDviclJou,  to  reject  the  applicatian,  and 
drew  up  an  elsbotate  epialto  to  the  pMrianib  F[>- 
Tianua,  in  which  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  tht 
IncBitiation  wu  aalhoritatively  expounded  aod 
dcGned.  Ueanwfaile,  a  general  council  waa  ann- 
moned  to  be  held  on  the  lit  of  Auguit.  M9,  at 
Kphetua.  and  tliitber  tile  amlluindon  of  Leo  re- 
paired, for  the  purpoae  of  rending  pnUidy  the 
above  letter.  But  a  great  majority  of  the  con- 
gregated feihera  acting  nuder  control  of  the  pre- 
•sdent,  DioKuroa  of  Aleiandtin,  nfuaed  to  lialen 
to  the  docnment,  poaaed  tumulluDualy  a  arriea  of 
moluiiona  faroutable  to  Eutychea,  eicommunialed 
the  moat  lealous  of  hia  opponent*,  and  not  only 
treated  the  Roman  envoya  with  indignity,  but 
even  ottered  vinlence  to  Ihrir  penont.     Hence  this 


.tilled,  i 


Synodut  La/FmHotit.     Tho  V 


iheei: 


I  the 


.mplainl 


iwakened  the  hope*  ami 
(ailed  forth  the  eiertiuna  of  Leo.  In  eonaequentv 
of  the  preaiing  repreaenationa  of  hia  envoy*,  Am- 
Iqllua,  the  auccetMir  of  Fla•illnu^  together  wilb  all 
the  clergy  of  Coiialanlioople,  wen  induced  to  aub- 
•cribe  tbe  Confeaaion  of  Faith  contained  in  the 
Epimtle  to  KlatiaDua,  and  to  innamil  it  for  tig- 
nature  to  all  tbe  dimvaea  of  the  EaaL  Encouragod 
by  thia  luccen,  Leo  aoliciled  the  new  monanb 
Mucianui  to  aummon  a  gmnd  cnuncU,  for  the  final 

of  Cbriit,  which  ailU  proved  a  aourwp  o(  diaurd. 
and  almined  every  nerve  to  have  It  hald  in  Italy, 
whi'R  hi*  own  adiierenia  would  nmaaarily  bava 
preponderated,  tn  [hit,  howrrrr,  he  ^ed.  Niaua 
waa  Ihe  phu»fint  fixed  upon,  but  il  eventually  wet 
atChaloutonin  Ih-lober,  t.U.  Allhuugh  tbe  KamAn 
legale*,  whose  huiguaae  wu  of  the  ciiu*l  inprriaail 
deacriplJoQ,  did  not  bil  bmilly  to  aiaert  toe  ptv- 
put  forth  by  the  T«prc>eniai!>e  e(  $t, 
finl  all  went  amoothly.  The  Epialte  to 
a  waa  admitted  a*  ■  rule  of  tailh  fur  the 
guidance  of  the  nnireraal  chnnh.  and  no  pntrat 
waa  entered  ageinat  Ihe  (pitil  of  atmgnni  auump- 
tion  iu  which  it  Wfli  conceived.  But  when  tb* 
whole  of  tbe  apeeial  butinea*  waa  concluded,  at  lh> 
very  laal  aiding,  a  bnnal  resolution  wa*  ptopoaed 
and  poaaed,  to  the  cfFtct  that  while  Ihi  Homan  ■<« 
wi*.  in  virtue  of  ita  antlijully,  entllli'd  to  laka 
formal  prcccdenu  of  erery  oihei,  the  aee  uf  Con- 
alaniinnpte  wu  to  atiind  next  in  niifc,  wu  to  to 
regarded  a*  iudepnndont  of  evRrj  olher,  and  to 
exercise  full  jarwliclliin  oier  iho  chunbot  of 
Aaia,  Thrace,  and  fontua.  The  reilaianeo  uf  |j>o 
wai  all  in  niii.  The  obnonoua  canon*  were  tuUj 
confirmed,  and  thus  one  half  of  the  aoienignty  at 
which  he  aiTOcd  waa  hi  ever  Inat,  at  the  tcit  n»- 
ment  when  Tictorj  •rmed  no  longer  donbtfuU 

Two  olhif  eventa  in  tho  active  li(*  of  thia  r»- 
matkahle  man  mnal  net  be  numl  over  in  MleiMe. 
In  412.  wbtn  Aiitla  wa*  advaneinf  in  full  cvkt 
npon  Rome,  Leu  waa  lolecled  a*  the  chief  of  an 
embaaiy.  atnt  fbnb  in  the  forlorn  hope  of  pre- 
pitnting  the  fierce  ronqueror.  What  the  atgmnrnla 
«mplnY»d  by  the  flnquent  auppliant  may  Iiaia 
been  bi.tiiry  hu  hiled  to  record.  The  leiull  la 
well  ki]Owi>.  The  Hon  not  only  apaivd  ih*  me- 
ITOpulli,  but  ■Tieaated  Italy,  and  retonicd  arithbii 
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army  to  the  Danube.  Again  in  455,  when  the 
city  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  Vandals,  Oenseric  was 
persuaded  by  the  entreaties  of  Leo  to  forego  his 
purpose  of  general  conflagration  and  massacre,  and 
to  be  content  with  pillage — a  concession  which, 
when  we  consider  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
and  the  temper  of  the  chief,  indicates  the  influence 
of  tlie  pontiff  not  less  forcibly  than  his  buccms 
with  Attihu 

His  last  anxiety  arose  from  the  tumults  excited 
in  the  church  at  Alexandria  about  457  by  the  dis- 
ordi'rly  proceedings  of  Timotheus  Aelurus.  Having 
uiiiird  with  the  emperor  of  the  East  and  with  the 
patiL'irch  of  Con»tantinoplc  in  restoring  order  and 
discipline,  and  having  written  a  congratulatory 
hotter  to  the  clergy  of  Alexandria  upon  the  happy 
termination  of  their  troubles,  he  soon  after  died, 
on  the  10th  of  November,  461. 

The  works  of  Leo  consist  of  discourses  delivered 
on  the  pT'^at  festivals  of  the  church  or  other  so- 
lemn occasions,  and  of  letters. 

L  Scrmones.  i)(  these  we  possess  ninety-six. 
There  are  five  De  Natali  ipsius,  preached  on  an- 
niversaries of  his  ordination,  six  Oe  Cotlfctia,  nine 
De  Jejunio  Decitni  Mensis^  ten  De  NatiuUate  Do- 
mini^ eight  In  Ejnphania  Domini^  twelve  De  Quad- 
ratfcsima^  one  De  Tratu/ufuntiione  Domini^  nineteen 
Pe  Passione  Domini^  two  De  Resurnctione  Dominiy 
two  Di'.  Ascensione  Domini^  three  De  Pentccoste^  four 
De  Jejunio  Pentecoates^  one  Jn  Naiali  Apostolorum 
Petri  et  Pauli^  one  In  Natali  6.  Petri  Apostoii,  one 
In  Odavit  Apostolorum  Petri  et  Pauli,  one  In  Na- 
tali S.  Laurentii  Martyrin^  nine  De  Jejunio  Sejttimi 
Memis^  one  De-Gradibus  Ascensionis  ad  BecUitudi- 
nemf  one  Traciatus  contra  Ilaeresim  Eutychis, 

II.  Epistolae,  These,  extending  to  the  number 
of  173,  arc  addressed  to  the  reigning  emperors  and 
their  consorts,  to  synods,  to  religious  communities, 
to  bishops  and  other  dignitaries,  and  to  sundry  in- 
fluential personages  connected  with  the  ecclesiastical 
history  of  the  times.  They  afford  an  immense  mass 
of  most  valuable  information  on  the  prevailing 
heresies,  controversies,  and  doubts,  with  n^ard  to 
matters  of  doctrine,  discipline,  and  church  govern- 
ment. 

Besides  the  ninety-six  Sermonea  and  173  Efna- 
tolae  mentioned  above,  a  considerable  number  of 
tracts  have  from  time  to  time  been  ascribed  to  the 
same  author ;  but  their  authenticity  is  either  so 
doubtful,  or  their  spuriousness  so  evident,  that 
they  are  now  universally  set  aside.  A  list  of  these, 
and  an  investigation  of  their  origin,  will  be  found 
in  the  edition  of  the  brothers  Ballcrini,  more  par- 
ticularly described  below. 

In  consequence  of  the  reputation  deservedly  en- 
joyed by  Leo,  his  writings  have  always  been 
eagerly  studied.  But,  although  a  vast  number  of 
MSS.  are  still  in  existence,  none  of  these  exhibit 
his  works  in  a  complete  form,  and  no  attempt 
seems  to  have  been  miide  to  bring  together  any 
portion  of  them  for  many  hundred  years  after  his 
death.  Tiie  ^-rnutnet  were  dispersed  in  the  Lec- 
tionaria  or  si^lcct  discourses  of  distinguished  divines, 
employed  in  places  of  public  worship  until  the 
eleventh  century,  when  they  first  began  to  be 
picked  out  of  these  cumbrous  storehouses,  and 
transcribed  separately,  while  the  Kpistolae  were 
gradually  gathered  into  imperfect  groups,  or  re- 
mained embodied  in  the  general  collections  of  papal 
ooistitutions  and  canons. 

Of  the  numerous  printed  editions,  which  com- 
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mence  with  that  which  iMued  from  tlie  piMi  oC 
Sweynheym  and  Pannarts  (Rom.  fol.  1470),  uidcr 
the  inspection  of  Andrew,  bishop  of  Aleria,  coi^ 
prising  ninety- two  Semumta  and  fire  iSJpMrfofaii,itii 
unnecessary  to  give  any  detailed  aecomt,  UDoe  tvt 
are  decidedly  superior  to  all  othen. 

The  first  is  that  published  at  Pmria  in  1675»  n 
two  large  quarto  tomes,  by  Pasquier  QnesneU  vht 
by  the  aid  of  a  large  number  of  MSS.,  pwscrred 
chiefly  in  the  libmries  of  Fruwe,  waa  enabled  to 
introduce  such  essential  improTonenU  into  tke 
text,  and  by  his  erudite  induitry  illuatnted  m 
clearly  the  obscurities  in  which  many  of  the  do- 
cuments were  involved,  that  the  works  of  Leo  now 
for  the  first  time  assumed  an  nnmntilatedl,  intelB- 
gible,  and  satisfiictory  aspect  Bat  the  admiratini 
excited  by  the  skill  with  which  the  ■rdnous  tuk 
had  been  executed  soon  received  a  check.  UpM 
attentive  perusal,  the  notes  and  ditiertatioiH  win 
found  to  contain  such  free  remarks  npon  many  off 
the  opinions  and  usages  of  the  primitive  diudk, 
and,  above  all,  to  manifest  such  uneqniTOcal  hoe- 
tility  to  the  despotism  of  the  Rinnan  tee,  that  the 
volumes  fell  under  the  ban  of  the  Inqnisition  within 
a  year  after  their  publicaUon,  and  were  included  in 
the  **  Index  Librorum  Prohibitorum  ^  of  168*2. 
Notwithstanding  these  denundationi,  the  book  en- 
joyed great  popularity,  and  waa  reprintedi  withoot 
any  suppression  or  modification  of  the  obooaooas 
passages,  at  Lyons  in  1700.  Hence  the  heada  of 
the  Romish  church  became  anxiona  to  rapply  an 
antidote  to  the  poison  so  eztenaiTely  ciicohited. 
This  undertaking  was  first  attempted  hj  Peter 
Cacciari,  a  Carmelite  monk  of  the  Propaganda, 
whose  labours  (S,  LeoniM  Magm  Optra  oamsa, 
Rom.  1753—1755,  2  vols.  foL ;  Eitenitaiumta  m 
Univena  S.LeoHi$  Magni  Qpsra,  Rom.  iioL  1751), 
might  have  attracted  attention  and  piaiae  bad  thcj 
not  been,  at  the  very  moment  when  they  were 
brought  to  a  dose,  entirely  thrown  into  the  shade 
by  those  of  the  brothers  Peter  and  Jerome  Balle- 
rini,  presbyters  of  Verona,  whose  edition  appeared 
at  Verona  in  three  volumes  folio  in  the  coorae  of 
the  years  1755—1757,  and  is  entitled  to  take  the 
first  place  both  in  purity  of  the  text,  conected  fiem 
a  great  number  of  MSS.,  chiefly  Roman,  not  hefbie 
collated,  in  the  arrangement  of  the  diflEsoKOt  earta, 
and  in  the  notes  and  disqniaitiona.  A  fuU  de- 
scription of  these  volimies,  as  well  as  of  those  of 
Quesnel  and  Cacciari,  is  to  be  found  in  Sdione- 
mann,  who  has  bestowed  more  than  usoal  can 
upon  this  section. 

(Maimbourg,  //utotrs  du  Pomtifioat  4§  Lkm^ 
Paris,  4to.  1687  ;  the  dissertations  of  Qmmwi  and 
the  Ballerini;  Schunemann,  DiU.  Pairum  LaL  voL 
ii.  §  4*2  ;  Arendt,  Leo  der  Grotm,  Maina.  8vo. 
1835;  Biihr,  Getck.  der  Horn.  IMervU.  SnppL  Bud. 
II«AbtheiL§  159-16-2.) 

2.  Distinguished  by  the  epithet  Birummis- 
8IS,  was  bishop  of  Bouiges  in  the  middle  <^  the 
fifth  century,  and  took  an  active  part  in  vaiioai 
important  Gaulish  councils,  such  as  tnoae  of  Angen 
(6*.  Andegavente^  A.  D.  453),  and  of  Tours  (d  TV 
ronente^  a.  o.  461),  held  about  that  epoch. 

We  poscess  a  letter  written  by  this  prelate  in 
454,  jointly  with  the  bishops  Victnrius  and  Eos- 
tochius,  entitled  Ejnstota  ad  Epiteopm  tt  Brmig* 
teros  Eccletiarum  Provinciae  TVnMneue,  which  was 
long  ascribed  to  IjCo  the  Great,  inserted  in  all  the 
earlier  editions  of  the  works  of  that  pope,  and  in 
various  collections  of  cooncils,  the  epithet  7\ 
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appearing  under  the  cormpt  form  of  Thraciae. 
Sirmond  first  detected  the  r^  author  of  the  piece, 
and  restored  the  true  title — Provindae  tertiae  Lug- 
dunensis  s*  Turxmicae, 

It  will  he  found  in  Lahhe,  CondL  toI.  iii.  col. 
1420,  fol.  Par.  1672,  and  was  placed  by  the  bro- 
thers Ballerini  in  the  Appendix  Epiatalarum  Leoma 
Jifofftti,  vol  L  col.  1469-72.  See  abo  Sirmond, 
Condi,  Gall.  vol.  i.  pp.  119,  599,  vol.  iv.  p.  667. 
(Schoneniann,  BibHoUu  Pairum  Lot  vol.  iL  § 
5-2.)  [W.  R.] 

LEO  or  LEON,  jurists.  1.  A  jurist,  who  lived 
about  the  time  of  Theodosius  II.  or  shortly  after^ 
wards.  He  is  mentioned  by  Sidonius  Apollinaris  in 
the  following  lines  {NarU>,  v.  448 — 551),  which 
are  remarkable  from  showing  at  how  late  a  pe- 
riod the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables  formed  a  part 
of  legal  instruction :  — 

**  Sive  ad  doctiloqui  Leonis  aedes, 
Quo  bis  sex  tabulas  docente  juris, 
Ultro  Claudius  Appius  lateret. 
Chut)  obscurior  in  decemviratu.** 

2.  A  praefectus  praetorio  of  the  East,  under 
Anastasius.  (Cod.  7.  tit  39.  s.  6).  He  was  pro- 
bably the  author  of  the  Edtctum  cited  by  Theo- 
dorus.  (Basil.  \oh  iv.  p.  414,  ed.  Fabrot)  He 
was  different  from  the  praefectus  praetorio  of  Italy, 
to  whom  the  143rd  Novell  was  addressed  in 
Latin  by  Justinian  in  a.  d.  563.  (Biener,  Ge- 
achidde  der  Novellen,  p.  532  ;  C.  £  Zachariae, 
Anecdota,  p.  261,  n.  43.) 

3.  A.  Graeco-Roman  jurist,  probably  contem- 
porary with  Justinian.  A  legal  question  of  Leo  it 
cited  in  Basil.  29.  tit.  1.  schol.  (voU  iv.  p.  610,  ed. 
Faibrot)  In  Basil.  21.  tit  2.  schol.  (vol.  ii.  p.  633)» 
occurs  another  legal  question  of  Leo,  with  the  cor> 
rupt  heading,  Aiomis  'Ava/mp^cvf  (or*Am^af>i'ei)s) 
ipi&Tn<ns,  Leo,  in  the  latter  passage,  inquires 
whether  a  woman,  who,  while  she  was  a  slave,  had 
exercised  the  trade  of  prostitution,  was  in&mous 
after  manumission  ;  and  Stephanas,  who  answers 
in  the  negative,  gives  a  ciuious  reason  for  the 
rule. 

A  Leo  Sebastinus,  monk  and  jurist,  is  often  cited 
by  the  untrustworthy  Nic.  Comnenus  PapadopoU, 
in  his  Praenotiones  Alystagogkae.  His  Ec^tesis 
Canouum  is  mentioned,  pp.  143,216,219,249,278; 
and  his  scholia  on  Balsamo,  p.  3*25.      [J.  T.  O.] 

LKO  or  LEON,  a  physician,  called  ^i\6(r<Hl>o$  «ca2 
ia7p6sy  the  author  of  a  short  Greek  medical  work, 
in  seven  book?,  entitled  l6y(n^ts  r^t  'larpcir^t, 
Cofispectus  Afedidnaey  dedicated  to  a  person  named 
Ueortjiits^  at  whose  request  it  was  written.  It  coD- 
ftibts  of  a  very  brief  account  of  about  two  hundred 
diseases,  taken  in  a  great  measure  from  Galen.  It 
is  uncertain  at  what  time  Leo  lived,  but  it  may  have 
been  about  the  eighth  or  ninth  century  after  Christ 
The  work  is  to  be  found  in  Greek  and  Latin,  in 
F.  Z.  Krmerins,  Anecdota  Medica  Graeca,  8vo. 
Lugd.  Bat.,  1H40.  [W.A.O.] 

LEO  or  LEON,  artists.  1.  A  painter,  of  un- 
known date,  whose  picture  of  Sappho  is  men- 
tioned hy  Pliny  (xxxv.  11.  s.  40.  §  35). 

2.  One  of  those  statuaries  who  made  **athlctas, 
et  armatos,  ct  venntores  sacrificantesque.**  (Plin. 
xxxiv.  8.  «.  19.  §  34.)  [P.  S.] 

LKOBO'TES  {Af»€th7ii  or  A«*»#<JTijf>,  the 
Ionic  form  of  LABOTAS  {AaStirat),  \,  King  of 
Sjiarta.     [Labotas.] 

2.  A  Spartan  harmost  at  the  uuforttttuite  colon/ 
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of  Heradeia,  was  slain  in  battle  by  the  Oetaeana, 
together  with  700  of  the  settlers,  throfugh  the 
treachery  of  his  Achaean  allies,  &  c.  409.  (Xen. 
HelLl%  §  18  ;  Thirlwall'b  Orteee,  toL  iv.  p. 
95,  note  1.)  He  it  perhaps  the  nme  who  ia 
called  LabotuB  in  Plutarch.  {ApopL  Lae.  p.  140, 
ed.  Tauchn.)  [E.  E.] 

LEOCE'DES  (Af«#n|8iff),  ton  of  the  tyrant 
Pheidon.    (Herod,  vi.  127.)     [Pbuoon.] 

LEO'CHARES  (AwxW)*  1*  An  Athenian 
statuary  and  sculptor,  was  one  of  the  great  artists 
of  the  later  Athenian  school,  at  the  head  of  which 
were  Scopas  and  Pnudtelet.  He  it  placed  by 
PUny  (H.  N.  zxziy.  8.  t.  19)  with  Polydea  I., 
Cephisodotut  I*,  and  Hypatodorus,  at  the  102d 
Olympiad  (b.  c.  872).  We  have  several  other 
indicationa  of  his  time.  From  the  end  of  the  1 06th 
Olympiad  (b.  c.  S52)  and  onwards  he  was  em- 
ployed upon  the  tomb  of  Mansolos  (PUn.  zzzvi. 
5.  s.  4.  $  9;  VitruT.viL  Praef.  §13:  S-iitrus); 
and  he  was  one  of  the  artists  employed  by  Philip 
to  celebrate  his  victory  at  Chaeroneia,  01.  110,  S, 
B.  c.  338.  The  statement,  that  he  made  a  statna 
of  Autolycus,  who  conquered  in  the  boys*  pancration 
at  the  Panathenaea  in  OL  89  or  90,  and  whose 
victory  was  the  occasion  of  the  ti^pomom  of 
Xenophon  (Plin.  H.  N.  zxziv.  8.  s.  19.  $  17; 
comp.  Schneider, Qmuti.  de  Cbmiv, Xemipk.)^  seems 
at  first  sight  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  other 
dates ;  but  the  obvious  explanation  is,  tliat  tha 
statue  was  not  a  dedicatory  one  in  honoar  of  the 
victory,  but  a  subject  chosen  by  the  artist  on  ac- 
count of  the  beauty  of  Autolycus,  and  of  the  same 
class  as  his  Ganymede,  in  connection  with  which 
it  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  ;  and  that,  therefore,  it 
may  have  been  made  long  after  the  victory  of 
Autolycus  In  one  of  the  Pseudo-Platonic  epbtlea 
(13,  p.  361),  the  supposed  date  of  which  must  bt 
about  01.  104,  Leocnares  is  mentioned  as  a  yosng 
and  excellent  artist 

The  masterpiece  of  Leochares  seems  to  bat* 
been  his  statue  of  the  rape  of  Oanymade,  in  whicl^ 
according  to  the  description  of  Plinr  (t  e.),  the 
eagle  appeared  to  be  sensible  of  what  he  was  cairy^ 
ing,  and  to  whom  he  was  bearing  the  treasure^ 
taking  care  not  to  hurt  the  boy  through  his  dress 
with  his  talons.  ^Comp.  Tatian,  Orat,  ai  Groto,  56» 
p.  121,  ed.  Worth.)  The  original  work  was  pretty 
certainly  in  bronxe ;  but  it  was  frequently  cofned 
both  in  marble  and  on  gems.  Of  the  extant  copiea 
in  marble,  the  best  is  one,  hslf  the  sise  of  life,  in 
the  Museo  Pio-Clementino.  (Visconti,  A/as.  Pio^ 
Clem,  vol.  iii.  pi.  49 ;  Abtilduitgen  xm  Wmekdmtumt 
No.  86 ;  M'dller,  Denkmaler  d.  aUm  Kmui^  toL  i. 
pi.  36.)  Another,  in  the  library  of  S.  Mark  at 
Venice,  is  larger  and  perhaps  better  executed,  hut 
in  a  much  worse  state  of  (ffeserratioD.  (Zanetti, 
Stuiue^  vol.  ii.  taT.  7.)  Another,  in  alto-relievo, 
among  the  ruins  of  Thessalonica,  is  figured  in 
Stuart*s  Athens^  vol.  iii.  c.  9,  pi.  2  and  9.  (Comp. 
Meyer,  KtnuigesekiekU,  vol  it  pp.  97,  98.)  These 
copies,  though  evidently  very  imperfrct,  give  some 
idea  of  the  mingled  dignity  and  grace,  and  refined 
sensuality,  which  were  the  charscteristics  of  th* 
hiter  Athenian  school  Winckelmann  mentioos  a 
marble  base  found  in  the  Vilb  Medici  at  Rons^ 
and  now  in  the  gallery  at  Florence,  which  bean 
the  inscription  FANTMHAHC  AEOXAPOTC 
AeHNAIOT.  (Oesek.  d.  Kmut,  b.  ix.  c  S.  g  IS; 
note.)  Though,  as  Winckehnann  shows  (cemp. 
B.RMhette^  Idlrv  A  iU:  Morw,  p.  841,  dd  adit) 
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thii  base  it  almost  certainly  of  a  much  later  date 
than  the  original  statne,  it  is  useful  as  proTing  the 
fact,  that  Leochares  was  an  Athenian.  His  name 
also  appears  on  an  inscription  recently  discovered 
at  Athens.  (SchoII,  Arch'dologiache  MittkeUungen 
au8  GrietAenland,  nach  C.  O,  Muiler*t  kinieHai- 
smen  Papieren,  pL  i.  p.  127.) 

Of  his  other  mythological  works,  Pausonias 
mentions  Zeus  and  a  personification  of  the  Athe- 
nian pcoy)le  (Zei)f  Kcti  Aiinos)  in  the  long  portico  at 
the  Peiraeus,  and  another  Zeus  in  the  acropolis  of 
Athens  (L  24.  §  4),  as  well  as  an  Apollo  in  the 
Cenimcicus,  opposite  to  that  of  Calamis.  Pliny 
(xxxiv.  8.  s.  19.  §  17)  speaks  of  h\B  Jupiter  tonan* 
in  the  Cnpitol  as  **  ante  cuncta  laudabilem,**  and 
of  his  Apollo  with  a  diadem  ;  and  Vitru%'ius  (ii.  8. 
§11)  refers  to  his  colossal  statue  of  Mars,  in  the 
acropolis  of  Halicamassus,  which  some  ascribed  to 
Timothcus,  and  which  was  an  dKp6\i0ot.  (See 
Diet,  of  Antiq.  s.  r.) 

Of  his  portrait-statues,  the  most  celebrated  were 
those  of  Philip,  Alexander,  Amyntas,  Olympias, 
and  Eurydice,  which  were  made  of  ivory  and  gold, 
and  were  placed  in  the  Philippeion,  a  circular 
buihling  in  the  Aliit  at  Olympia,  erected  by  Philip 
of  Mncedon  in  celebration  of  his  victory  at  Choe- 
roiieia,  (Paus.  v.  20  §  5,  or  §§  9—10.)  A  bronze 
statue  of  Isocrates,  by  Leochares  was  dediaited  by 
TimotlieuA,  the  son  of  Conon,  at  Kleusis.  (Pseud.- 
Plut.  riL  X.  Orat.  p.  83«,  d. ;  Phot.  Bibi.,  Cod. 
26*0,  p.  488,  a,  Bekker,  who  reads  KAtoxfipovs 
fpyoy^  instead  of  Atoxdpovs.)  His  statue  of  Auto- 
lycus  has  been  already  mentioned. 

2.  Another  Athenian  sculptor  of  this  name,  and 
probably  of  the  same  family,  but  of  the  Koman 
period,  has  lately  been  brought  to  light  by  the  re- 
Bearch(«  of  Ottfricd  MUller,  who  saw  at  Athens  a 
block  of  marble  bearing  an  inscription  which  shows 
it  to  be  the  base  of  a  statue  of  a  certain  M.  Anto- 
nius  (not  improbably  the  triumvir),  made  by  Leo- 
chares.  (Scholl,  A^'dol,  AfiUheiL  pp.  128*  129  ; 
Stephani,  in  Rhein.  Mus.  1 845,  p.  30 ;  R.  Rochette, 
Letirf  a  M.  ScJiom.  p.  342.)  [P.  S.] 

LEO'C HATES  (lituiK^r7is\  son  of  Stroebus, 
commanded  in  the  great  sea-fight  otf  Aegina  (b.  c 
457),  in  which  the  Athenians  gave  a  final  defeat  to 
their  ancient  rivals.  Seventy  ships  were  taken, 
and  Leocrates  landed  and  laid  siege  to  the  town  ; 
while  the  Corinthian  forces,  which,  by  invading 
Attica,  hoped  to  relieve  it,  were  defeated  by  Myron- 
ides.  (Tbuc.  i.  105.)  Plutarch  relates  that  these 
two  commanders  were  both  of  them  colleagues  of 
Aristeides  in  the  campaign  of  Plataea  (Plut.  Arisl. 
20).  [A.  H.  C] 

LEO'CRITUS  (\uoiKpnos),  a  son  of  Evenor, 
and  one  of  the  suitors  of  Penelope,  was  slain 
bv  Telemachus.  (Ilom.  Od,  ii.  242,  &c.,  xxii. 
2*94.)  [I^S.] 

LEO'CRITUS  (A«^/fpiTos).  1.  A  son  of  Poly- 
daman,  was  slain  by  Odysseus.  He  was  represented 
as  dead  in  a  piiinting  in  the  A^crx^?  at  Delphi. 
(Paus.  X.  27.) 

2.  An  Athenian,  son  of  Protarchus,  distingtiished 
himself  greatly  in  the  storming  of  the  Museum  at 
Athens,  under  Olympiodorus,  when  the  Athenians 
thn»w  off  the  \oke  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  and 
drove  out  his  garrison,  n.  c.  287.  I-it^ocritus  was 
the  firnt  to  break  into  the  ]tlnce,  and  was  slain  in 
the  struggle.  His  memory  was  held  in  high  honour 
by  the  Athenians,  and  his  shield  v^'as  suspended  in 
the  temple  of  Zeus  iKtxAipiot^  with  his  name  and 
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his  exploit  inscribed  upon  It    (Pnk  L  Sfl^tt; 
Plut  Demetr.  46.) 

3.  A  general  of  Phamaeei,  king  of  PMrtaiy  k 
his  war  with  Eumenes  IL  of  Peigaiiiiii»  vm  mak 
by  his  matter  to  invade  Qaktia  in  b.  a  181.  (N. 
zxT.  4.)  On  one  occasion  the  ganiaOD  of  Tim  m 
Teium,  a  town  in  Paphbgonia,  amTenderad  to  Ua 
on  a  promise  of  safety,  in  spite  of  which  he  tradb- 
erously  put  the  whole  of  it  to  death.  (IKod.  Em» 
de  Virt.  et  Vit.  p.  576  ;  comp.  Pol.  zxri.  6.) 

4.  A  Pythagorean  philosopher  of  Cacthage, 
(Iambi.  Vit.  Pyth.  ad  fin.)  [B.  E.] 

LEOCYDES  (AtwK^^ns).  1.  A  Pythagonn 
philopopher  of  Metapontnm.  (TambL  rie./>tt.S6.) 

2.  A  general  of  Megalopolis,  and  a  dfwfndwt 
of  AKesilaus.     (Paus.  viii.  10.  §§  6,  10.) 

LEO'DACUS.     [OiLKUR.] 

LEO'DAMAS  (Acc05c(fiaf).  1.  Of  Achanae, 
an  Attic  orator  of  great  distinction.  He  was  eda- 
cated  in  the  school  of  Isocrates ;  and  Aeediinee  (c 
CHesiph,  §  1 88),  who,  however,  cannot  in  this  caw 
be  regarded  as  an  impartial  critic,  saya  that  he  ei- 
celled  Demosthenes  in  thegnicefulneaaof  hisocationL 
Some  writers  call  him  the  teacher  of  Aeichinee ;  bat 
this  seems  to  be  no  more  than  an  unfounded  infi  iiiiiii 
drawn  from  the  passage  of  Aeichinea  jnat  lefeiied  ta. 
(Plut.  Vit,  X,  Orat.  p.  840;  Phot.  B&l.  Cod.  TBI, 
p.  490,  ed.  Bekk. ;  comp.  Ruhnken,  HitL  CHL 
Orai,  Grate,  p  IziiL  &c)  None  of  the  oraUmt  af 
Leodamas  have  come  down  to  ui,bat  we  know  that 
he  delivered  one  in  accusing  Cdlistratnt  (AriitoL 
Rhetor,  i.  7,  1 3),  and  another  in  aocuiBg  Chabriae 
(Demosth.  in  Lept,  p.  501),  and  that  he  defended 
himself  against  a  charge  brou^t  againat  him  by 
Thrasybulus.  (Aristot.  Rkefor.  iL  23;  25.)  He 
is  also  said  to  have  been  sent  by  the  Athoiiana  on 
an  embassy  to  Thebes.  (Plut  ViLX.  OraL  P.8S7.) 

2.  Of  Thasus,a  Pythagorean  philoaopher.  (Pk»> 
clus.  In  Euclid,  ii.  p.  19,  ilL  p.  68 ;  Diog;  Lacft 
iiL24.)  [La] 

LEO'GORAS  (AMtiy6pa$\  the  eon  of  one  Ando- 
cides,  and  the  father  of  Andocidea  the  oiatoci  it 
said  to  have  taken  part  in  the  conduaion  of  a 


between  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonianai  pro- 
bably the  peace  of  b.  c.  445.  He  was  one  of  the 
parties  apprehended  on  suspicion  of  being  oonocmed 
m  the  mutilation  of  the  Hennae  at  Athena,  in  Bl  d 
415.  Plutarch  says  that  Leogoras  was  aocoeed  by 
his  own  son,  Andocidea,  as  one  of  the  gnilty  pai^ 
ties,  but  that  the  latter  saved  his  fiither  by  stating 
that  Leogoras  was  able  to  give  important  infonna- 
tion  to  the  state ;  and  he  further  states  that  Leo- 
goras, taking  the  hint,  forthwith  accused  nnmcrows 
persons  of  various  crimes,  and  was,  in  conseqoeneoi 
set  free.  Andocidea,  however,  stoutly  denies  tbo 
truth  of  this  story.  (Thuc.  L  51 ;  Plut.  Vilae  X 
Orat.  p.  834  ;  Andoc.  De  AfyaL  pp.  S,  4,ed.  Steph.) 
licogoras  seems  to  have  borne  no  better  chvactcff 
than  his  notorious  son,  Andocides.  He  was  fi^ 
quently  attacked  by  the  comic  poeta  for  his  eztra- 
viigance  and  luxurious  mode  of  living.  (Aristoph. 
VcsjK  1269,  Nub,  109,  with  SchoL  ;  Athen.  is.  p. 
387,  a.) 

LEON.     [Lao.] 

LEO'NTDAS  I.  (Ac»y(Saf),  king  of  Sparta,  17th 
of  the  Agids,  was  one  of  the  sons  of  Anazah- 
DRiDBS  by  his  first  wife,  and,  according  to  fono 
accounts,  was  twin- brother  to  Cleombrotus  (Hand, 
v.  39—41  ;  Paus.  iii.  3).  He  succeeded  on  tha 
throne  his  half-brother  Cleomenes  L,  about  &0 
491,  his  elder  brother  Dorieos  also  having  pWTienri|y 
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difd  [D<,iin'is].  Wh»n  Ore*™  wu  inrai^A  by 
Xenei,  tho  Oiwk  cDngnu,  whicli  wu  |ii.|il  b'i 
the  Iilhmna  dF  CuHnih.  detcnained  that  n  Hiniid 
ihoiild  be  made  aguntl  the  en«nj  at  tba  ;),i».  ul 
TliermapjriAe,  mud  Leonidu  had  the  eomiti.siKL  oj 
ths  Com  dnlined  for  thit  •rrric*.  Ths  niimli.r  n\ 
hii  iinnj  ii  Tarionsly  itated  :  aecorting  I.,  II,  in- 
dolus,  it  amounled  to  «omewha«  mora  tkin  .^iHHJ 
men,  of  whom  300  wen  Sparlani  ;  in  alj  [irn'lan- 
bilily,  the  resDlsr  bond  oF  (lo  called)  liirfU. 
■elected  hy  the  Uippagreuie,  reia  Ka^^^Tt^^^al 
Tp.iiiniffiooi,iuHerodoluicHlltlhem(conip.  MnII.t, 
Dor.  book  ill.  12.  §  S),  The  remainder  <-i  il>, 
Lnctdaemoniun  foita  wu  to  fellow  after  tlk-  ■:-\r 
bration  of  the  feiliiBl  of  the  Caineia.  I'liit.ir,'' 
affinni  that  funeral  gamei  wen  celebraled  in  Ii,.tiii,ii 
oT  Leonidai  and  fail  comr^dci,  beforo  (hen  il<  ]ar 
lure  from  Sparta ;  accordLng  alio  to  IlIjei  flul 
Diodonii,  it  wu  mid  at  the  aaine  tinu?  |.^  ihi 
lelf-deioting  hero,  thai  the  men  he  took  niiii  hiii 
ware  indeed  lev  to  fight,  but  enough  to  A'.^  ;  jinJ 
trhen  hit  wife,  Gorgo.uked  him  what  hi>U^t  u-iilii'i 

bear  bn<r«  none."  All  ihia,  howeier,  Una  vtrj 
Duch  the  air  of  a  late  and  rhetoricsl  addiiion  li 
the  itorj  ;  nor  ii  it  certain  Ihat  Leonidaa  and  hi 
band  Iwked  forward  to  their  own  death  aa  ihi-  In 
critable  reiult  of  their  eipedition,  though  It  i>iiidaiu> 
letlauelhat  heielectedforil>uchDnl;ailin,lsoi>. 
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Slmh.  L  p.  10,  ix.  p.  i23  ;  AeL  V./f.  Ul  SG; 
1 1  I  C.  Nep^  n^n.  3  ;  VaL  Max.  JiL  S, 
KiL  3  ;  Cic.da  J^ii.  IS,  30.  Tue.  Our>.  L  43, 
49  ;  SimoD.  XT.  AMbI.  Gnte.  ni.  i  p.  61,  *d. 

'aeobi.}  In  the  reign  of  Leonidu  wa  arnTo  at  an 
met  dmnolog]-  (uji  Clinton,  F.  ft.  toL  ii.  p. 
:U9],  which  wc  haTe  gmduDllj  Bppmiuhed  in  die 
wo  preceding  rcigna  of  Anaiandridei  and  Cteo- 
Qeno.  1.  (E.  KJ 

LEO'NtDAS  II.  (AMvilai).  king  of  Spirta, 
•ai  ton  of  the  traitor,  Clnnymua,  and  38lli  uf  the 
\ipii.  He  Bcled  aa  guardian  to  hl>  iniasl  rcli- 
ivi^  Arena  I]-,  on  whoae  death,  al  the  affe  of  eight 
renn.  he  ucended  the  throne,  nlnut  B.  c.  2SS, 
wing  bj  Ihii  lime  coniiderahly  advanced  in  life. 
\  greot  part  of  hit  earlier  jenn  he  had  ipenl  in 
he  conna  of  Seleucui  Nicati>r  and  hi>  ulnpa.and 
'  '    *       ife,  hy  whom  he 
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Per«ani,  after  iheir  rain  ntlempu  lo  forci^  tiji 
way  through  the  past  of  Thcrmapylae,  LnnniJi 
declaring  that  he  and  the  Sparlani  under  hi*  co' 
mand  mutl  needi  remain  in  the  pott  they  hnA  be 
•ent  to  guard,  dinuiiaed  all  ihe  other  Orci'ki,  c 
eepl  the  Thetpian  and  Theban  forces.  Then, ! 
(ore  the  body  of  Penian<,  who  were  cnuing  I 
piountAin  under  Hydnmes,  could  arriTs  to  atta 
bim  In  the  rear,  he  advanced  froin  the  narrow  pi 
and  charged  the  myriada  of  the  enemy  wiili  I 
handful  of  Iroopo.  hopeleie  now  et  preiemnL:  lh< 
lires.  and  oniiouionty  lo  kU  ihem  dearly.  In  i 
drtperale  bailie  which  eniued,  Leonidos  hiinit 
feu  Kon.  Hii  body  wu  reunied  by  the  (ine] 
after  a  •iolent  ilmggle.  On  thehillock  in  ih.'  pn 
where  the  remnant  of  the  Greehi  made  i.li.  ir  I, 

b-inei  were  brought  to  Sparis  forty  yean  jli-t. 
one  named  Pnuianiu  ;  hul  if  he  wat  thetnii.-  v 
commanded  al  Ihe  battle  of  Platai*.  "forl;"ini 

ad  llernd.  vji.  KA).     The  later  iloij  of  !■ ii 

and  hia  follower*  perithing  in  a  nighl-attai  W  ai\  ( 
Peninn  camp  i>  nnworthv  of  crediL  (Herod.  ' 
175.  202— Si's;  Paul,  iii,  4,  14.  vii.  IS;  Ui< 
■i.  4~U  i  V\vi.iUllmd.Mal.ii,Af«fli.  Lf  ; 


hnd  two  child: 
tTippohe  thai  ht 


Fmra 


■rwd  ihe  policy  of  hi«  predecea- 
WIS,  wno  uMi  cu I uvaled  a  connection  with  Egypt: 
and  it  ia  nl  leaat  an  ingenioni  cmjcctiire  of  litoy- 
acnS  thai  the  adtentum,  XiiDtliippat,  who  en- 
tered al  thie  period  iuto  the  Carthaginian  ftvrrice, 
and  whom  he  idantiSei  with  the  geneial  of  Ptolemy 
Eueigeiea  in  hia  war  with  Selium*  CHlIinicua,  may 
haie  been  one  of  IhMe  who,  aa  favotinn  oftho 
Egj-plian  allianee,  were  driien  from  Sparta  by  the 
paiti  of  LeonidaL  (Dravien.  fMlemnHM.  lol.  il. 
pp.  29S,  347 !  eotop.  AmoldV  flons,  rol.  ii.  p. 
5S9.)  The  habita  which  Leouidu  had  coittracied 
nbroDd.  Tcry  diffetml  from  Ihe  old  Spartan  aun- 
pltciij.  canted  him  to  regard  with  alron^  dioliks 
the  projected  reforma  of  Agii  IV.,  and  he  Inbound 
at  first  Id  counietai:!  them  hy  aecret  Inlriguca  and 
by  Ihe  ahinderou  inainualion .  thai  ibe  object  of 
Agii  waa  10  bribe  the  poor  w^ith  the  properly  of 
the  rich,  and  tliui  to  m-ike  himself  tyrant  of  SjntU. 
When  the  meaaure  of  hia  colleague  waa  actually 
brought  forward,  Leonidaa  opjoaed  it  with  orgn- 
tnent)  ludierooily  wank,  bul  aucieedod,  ne«erth«- 
le»,  in  obiflining  il>  rvjettion  in  ihe  tenate  by  a 
majorily  of  one.  Il  Lhna  became  neceeaery  for  iho 
refnrnicn  to  get  rid  of  him.  and  accordingly  the 
ephor  Lytander  rerifed  an  old  hiw.  whien  forbado 
a  Heradeid  to  marry  a  foreiBner.  and  affiled  the 
penjlty  of  dralh  lo  a  trgonm  in  a  l««gn  land. 
Thrr"  wu  kIm  an  ancient  cutlom  at  Sparta,  of 
which  he  took  adTHDtBgii  to  eicite  Ihe  tIniiigM' 
prejudice  againil  Leonidaa.  Erery  ninth  year  tba 
ephon  Ht  in  ailenca  In  obtene  din  heanna  on  ■ 
clear  and  moonleaa  night  i  nnd  if  a  tlar  woe  tern 
to  ihool  in  a  porticnlnr  direciion,  It  wu  interpreted 
at  a  lign  of  tome  offence  againat  the  gnit  an  the 
part  ef  the  kiuga.  who  wen  ihrrafore  In  ha  inik 
pended  (mm  Ihetr  olG»  till  an  oniele  from  Delphi 
or  Olympia  ahoiild  declare  in  ihrir  fWrour.  Lj"- 
Mnder  prolesMd  to  hare  taen  the  lign.  and  referred 
il  In  the  diapleaiure  oF  heaTen  at  the  illegal  conduct 
*>J  Lennidaa.  He  a1»  aceusiid  bim,  according  lo 
"    laauiaa.  nf  baTing  bound  himablf  hy  an  nalh. 


■  hoy, u 


hia  btlier  Cleony 


>r  SparU. 

lo  abide  hit  trial,  took  irfiige  in  the  temple  of 
Athen.i  Chalcioeciii,  when  hit  daughter  Cbeilontt 
joined  him.  Senlenoe  of  depontion  hating  bwn 
potaed  againat  bim  In  hia  abtencK,  lb*  threno  waa 
tmnafrnrd  ID  hia  ton-in-hiv.  Cteerabntui ;  and 
tha  epbora  of  the  aoweedlng  year  haTtng  failed  in 
their  Otlempt  lo  cruih  Lyunder  and  hit  colltune, 
MDiulroclcidu,byapfoar«utian  [•■«  Vol,  Lpi7S], 
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Leonidos  went  into  exile  to  Tegea.*  Wlien  the 
misconduct  of  Agesilaua,  the  uncle  of  Agia,  had  led, 
not  long  after,  to  his  restoration  (&  c.  240),  he 
listened  to  the  entreaties  of  Cheilonis,  and  spared 
the  life  of  her  husband,  Cleombrotus,  contenting 
himself  with  his  banishment ;  but  he  caused  Agis 
to  be  put  to  death,  though  he  owed  his  own  life  to 
the  protection  he  had  afforded  him  in  his  flight  to 
Tegea.  Archidamus,  the  brother  of  Agis,  fled 
from  Sparta:  Agiatis,  his  widow,  was  forced  by 
Leonidas  into  a  marriage  with  his  son,  Cleomenes ; 
and  it  seems  doubtful  whether  the  child  Eurj'da- 
midas,  her  son  by  Agis,  was  allowed  to  bear  the 
name  of  king.  At  any  rate  the  whole  of  the  royal 
power  (such  as  it  was,  in  a  selfish  oligarchy,  of 
which  he  was  the  tool)  remained  with  Leonidas  ; 
and-  Plutarch  tells  us  that  he  utterly  neglected 
public  ai&irs,  caring  for  nothing  but  a  life  of  ease 
and  luxury.  He  died  about  b.  c.  236,  and  was 
succeeded  bv  his  son,  Cleomenes  III.  (Plut. 
A^/is,  S,  7,  10—12,  16— 21,carom,  1—3;  Fans, 
iii.  6;  Clinton,  F,  H,  voL  ii.  p.  217  ;  Droysen, 
Ilellenismusy  vol.  iL  pp.  295,  296,  384,  &C., 
445.)  [E.  E.] 

LEO'NIDASor  LEO'NIDES  (A««W5oj,  Ae- 
wy^Siif),  historical.  1.  A  general  of  the  Byzantines, 
who,  when  the  citizens,  during  a  siege  of  their 
town,  flocked  to  the  taverns  instead  of  manning 
the  walls,  established  a  number  of  wine- shops  on 
the  ramparts  them^lves,  and  so  kept  his  men,  with 
some  difficulty,  at  their  posts  (AeL  V.IL  iii.  14  ; 
Athen.  x.  p.  442,  c.).  He  may  have  been  the  same 
Leonides  whom  Atlienaeus  mentions  as  a  writer  on 
fishing  (Athen.  L  p.  13,  c.). 

2.  A  noble  youth,  a  citizen  of  Heracleia  on  the 
Pontus,  was  one  of  those  who  put  to  death  the 
tyrant  Clearchus,  b.  c.  353.  He  is  also  called 
Leon.     [Lkon,  No.  1,  p.  741,  b.] 

3.  A  kinsman  of  Olympias,  the  mother  of  Ales' 
ander  the  Great,  was  entrusted  with  the  main 
superintendence  of  Alexander*8  education  in  his 
earlier  years,  apparently  before  he  became  the 
pupil  of  Aristotle.  Leonidas  was  a  man  of  austere 
character,  and  trained  the  young  prince  in  hardy 
and  self-denying  habits.  Thus,  he  would  even  ex- 
amine the  chests  which  contained  his  pupiPs  bed- 
ding and  clothes,  to  see  whether  Olympias  had 
placed  any  thing  there  that  might  minister  to  lux- 
ury. There  were  two  excellent  cooks  (said  Alex- 
ander afterwards)  with  which  Leonidas  had  fui^ 
nished  him,— a  night*s  march  to  season  his  breakfast, 
and  a  scanty  breakfast  to  season  his  dinner.  On 
one  occasion,  when  Alexander  at  a  sacrifice  was 
tlirowing  large  quantities  of  incense  on  the  fire, 
*'  be  more  sparing  of  it,"  said  Leonidas,  *♦  till  you 
liave  conc^uered  the  country  where  it  grows." 
Alexander  sent  him  afterwards  from  Asia  600 
Uilents'  weight  of  incense  and  myrrh,  **that  he 
might  no  longer  be  penurious"  (so  ran  the  message) 
"in  his  offerings  to  the  gods."  (Plut.  Alex,  22, 
25,  Jii-fj.  ei  Imp.  Apoph.  Alex,  4,  9.)  It  may  be 
questioned  whether  the  rough  discipline  of  Leonidas 
was  not  carried  further  than  was  altogether  beneficial 
to  Alexander^  character  (see  Plut.  Alex.  7  ;  Thirl- 
wair*  Greece,  vol.  vi.  p.  .')(),  note  3). 

4.  A  general  of  Antigonus,  who,  in  B.  c.  320, 
repressed  by  a  skilful  btratugein  the  revolt  of  3000 


•  It  is  erroneously  stated,  in  Vol.  I.  p.  691,  that 
his  daughter  Cheilonis  accompanied  him  thither. 
8ee  Plut.  Jf^w,  17. 
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Macedonians  in  Lycaonia  (PoIvmb.  ir.  6^  lili 
possible  that  he  may  have  left  toe  Mrriee  of  AaCi* 
gonus  for  that  of  Ptolemy,  in  which  gmw  he  wmf 
bo  identified  with  the  <»ie  hmnediatriy  below. 

5.  A  general  of  Ptolemy  8ot«,  who  aeat  hm  u 
B.C.  310  to  dislodge  from  the  muitune  tawia  ■( 
Cilida  the  gairiaona  of  Antigonne,  whidi*  It  wm 
alleged,  the  treaty  of  the  preceding  year  wquiwd 
him  to  withdraw.  Leonidu  waa  aocceeefiil  at  finli 
but  Demetrius  Polioroetei,  arrivii^  eoon  aftei^  de- 
feated him  and  regained  the  towne  (Diod.  xi:  19^ 
Suidas  tells  us  (il  «.  Aiyufrpiof  6  *Amiyi9m)  thit 
Ptolemy,  after  having  restored  fireedom  to  the  GteA 
cities,  left  Leonidas  in  Greece  as  goTemof,  He 
may  perhaps  be  referring  to  Ptolonyli  wmedititB 
to  Greece  in  &c  308,  with  the  praneeed  object  of 
vindicating  the  liberty  of  the  eevnal  atatee  thoe 
(see  Diod.  xx.  87  ;  Plat  Dem,  15),  and  tlw  ant 
Leonidas  may  be  intmded  lor  QeoiiidaiL  Btt 
the  whole  atatement  in  Suidas  is  aingnlariy  eas- 
fused.  [£.E.j 

LEO'NIDAS  or  LECXNIDES,  Uteiaty.  1.  Of 
Tarentum,  the  author  of  upwards  id  a  haodied  di- 
grams in  the  Doric  dialect.  His  euignaoa  loRDeaa 
part  of  the  Gariamd  of  Meleager.  In  Branch^  Awth 
ledOj  some  of  the  epigrams  ascribed  to  F-tfiiidBi  of 
Tarentum  belong  propieriy  to  Leonidasof  Alemdxia; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  some,  which  am  fimnd  ia 
other  parts  of  the  Antholiwy,  thoold  be  xcitofed  It 
Leonidas  of  Tarentum.  Jacobs  {An^  Orate,  vol. 
xiii.  pp.  909,  910)  points  out  the  neeessaiy  coi^ 
rections  ;  and  Moineke  (JJeUeL  Po§L  AmdL  €frme. 
pp.  24—52)  has  re-edited  and  le-ananaed  the 
epigrams  of  this  writer,  the  number  of  iraich  he 
makes  108.  The  epigrams  are  chiefly  inscriptieas 
for  dedicatory  ofierings  and  woiks  of  art,  and, 
though  not  of  a  very  high  order  of  poetiy,  an 
usually  pleasing,  ingenious,  and  in  good  tuUm, 
Bemhardy  not  unhappily  characterises  them  as 
being  ^  in  a  sharp  liq>idary  style**  {Gftmdnm.  dm 
Grieck,  LUt.  vol.  iL  p.  1055).  All  that  we  know 
of  the  poot*8  date  is  collected  from  hia  epjgrams, 
and  the  indications  are  not  voy  certain.  He  MCfltt, 
however,  to  have  lived  in  the  time  of  Pytrhus 
(Jacobs,  2.  et. ).  From  one  of  the  epigruns  ascribed 
to  him  (No.  100,  Br.  and  Jac,  No.  98,  Meineke), 
and  which  may  either  have  been  written  after  his 
death,  or  by  himself  for  his  own  epitaph,  we  leam 
that  he  was  bom  at  Tarentum,  and  after  many 
wanderings  during  which  the  Musea  weie  his 
chief  solaucc,  he  died  and  was  buried  at  a  i^'*1itr' 
from  his  native  land. 

2.  Of  Alexandria,  was  bom,  as  he  infonas  nt 
{Kp.  8),  on  the  bonks  of  the  Nile,  whence  he  went 
to  Kome  (E^.  27),  and  there  taught  srammar  iat 
a  long  time  without  attracting  any  notioe,  but  ulti- 
mately he  became  very  popular,  and  obtained  the 
patronage  of  the  imperial  fitmily.  His  epigrams  show 
that  he  flourished  under  Nero,  and  probably  dowa 
to  the  reign  of  Vespasian.  In  the  Greek  Antho- 
logy, forty-three  epigrams  are  ascribed  to  him,  bat 
some  of  these  belong  to  Leonidas  of  Taicntunk 
The  epigrams  of  Leonidas  of  Alexandria  are  of  a 
very  low  order  of  merit.  Se^'eral  of  them  are  dis> 
tinguished  by  the  petty  conceit  of  having  an  equal 
number  of  letters  in  <«ch  distich ;  these  an  called 
Iv^n^pa  iKtypdfit'xn'a.  (Jacobs,  AntJL  Grate,  voL 
xiii.  pp.  908—909  ;  Meineke,  Protatio  ad  afrw- 
que  Leonidae  Canniaek,  Lips.  1791  ;  Fabric.  BikL 
Gruec,  vol.  iv.  pp.  479—480.) 

3.  Of  Dysantium,  the  ton  of  Motrodoraa,  who 
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.ii.  4-2). 

t.  A  Stoic  philoupher  of  Rhodea  (Stnb.  xir.  p. 
G£5),uid  pcrhapallieuinefutheauthoraran'oHi 
on  Italy,  which  i>  qnoud  by  TiBtiet  {SeM.  ad 
Lyctpkr.  756). 

5.  The  tutor  of  Cicero'i  ion  Munm  Bt  Atbm*. 
(Cit  ad  Dm.  ivi.  21,  ad  All.  lix.  16.)      [P.  S.] 

LEO'NIDAS,  a  patronui  aniunin  in  the  tri- 

He  wu  one  oC  the  16  cDmmiuionen  appointrd  to 
compili  the  Digeit  under  Ihe  preiidrncj  of  Tribo- 
nlan.  (Const.  Tania,  S  9l  Conit.  AjlMir, 
g  9.)  [J.  T.  G.J 

LEO'NIDAS  (A.«.ia=.),  ■  phyiidan  who  »u 
K  native  of  Aleiandria,  and  belonged  to  the  Met  of 
tho  Epi.jnlhelicL  [  PMUdo-Oaien, /nfturf.  t 


riT.  p.  61 
75).    A. 


he  prDbably  li' 


'.llle.\ 


i.l,B. 


.    Of  hi 


irgical  ftubjecta,  nothing  nmaini 
but  Kome  fragmenti  preKrrcd  by  Aetiui  (pp.  241, 
397.  GSfi,  GD7.  638,  689,691,692,736,741,743, 
799,800,  802)  and  Paului  Aigineta  (It.  GS.p.  J34, 
vi.  32. 44. 64,67.  76.  pp.  £62,  869. 578,  580,  oB6\ 
fiom  ubicli  we  msv  judge  that  lie  iru  a  ^lilful 
praclitioner.  fW.A.O-l 

LEO'.NiDAS.  artiith  I.  A  psinler,  of  An- 
thedon,  and  a  diidple  of  the  great  painter  Euphra- 
nor.  (Sleph.  Dyi.  i.  v.  'Ar9nSdv;  Enitalh.  od  Horn. 

II.  it  5oa.) 

3.  An  architect,  of  little  note,  who  wnM  npon 
proponiont  (Vilrui.  vii.  pisef.  f.  14).       fP.  S.] 

LEONNA'TUS  (AmmlToi).  I .  A  Maccdoniui 
□r  Pella,  one  of  Ateiander't  moat  diitiognidied 
otGcen.  Ilii  fblher'e  name  i>  vaHuuily  given,  u 
Anteai,  Aillhei,  Onaiui,  and  Eunui.  (Airim. 
Anab.  iii.  5.  §  7,  vi.  2S.  %  6,  lad.  18,  ap.  Plat.  p. 
G9,a,ed.  Bekkcr).  Actsiding  to  Curtiui  he  wit 
descended  from  a  royal  home  (Curt.  i.  7).  which 
may  i»  the  reaion  we  find  him  early  occupying  ■ 
dinlini^ithcd  poit  ab»ut  the  pcruin  of  Phikp  of 
Slac^don  ;  al  ihi 


<  of  the  I 


d  Ihe  kini 


UhIv  gu.ir>l9  {naiiiaro^ikaitis).     la  ihia  capaoily 

ivi.  94.)     Though  he  accompnuied  Aleiandcr  on 
liln  eiiH-diiion  10  Aaia,  he  did  not  at  firit  hold  an 
eijunlly  dittinguithod  position  in  the  Ktvice  of  the 
\innig  Viiif  :  he  was  only  nn  ofhcer  at  the  ordinary 
guardi  {iralpai)  when  he  wai  lent  by  Aleiander 
after  the  battle  of  luut  to  announce  to  the  wife  of 
Doreiua  the  tiding*  of  her  huabuid'i  ufety.   (Ai 
AmJ..  ii.  1-2.  J  7  ;  Curl,  iii,  12  ;  Died,  ivii,  3^ 
Plat  AUx.  31.)     Shortly  after,  however,  durh 
Alexander'!  itay  in  Egypt  (b.  c  331 ),  Leoniiat 
wB«  appointed  to  succeed  Arrhybaa  aa  one  of  the 
•even  auiutraipiKiuiif   (Arr.  Amb.  iiL  5,  ti.  2B), 
and  fnm  ihii  time  fonviiid  his  name  contioaally 
occurs,  together  with  tlioie  of  Hephaeition,  "" 
diccaa,an<l  Ptolemy.among  the  officers  imned 
about  the  king's  person,  or  employed  by  hi 
occasione  requiring  the  utmost  confidence.     Tkw 

pointed  to  inquire  into  Iheguiltof  Philolasi  preaen 
al  the  quarrel  between  Aieiander  and  Cleitiu,  am 
ntlenipiing  in  vain  to  check  the  fury  of  the  king 
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keeping  wnlefa  over  Aleiander^  tenl  at  the  time  of 
miptmey  of  the  fasftt ;  and  even  tmlnring  In 

n  of  pronraiion.  (Curt  li.  a  ^  17,  viiL  I 
«.  9  32;  Arr.  Amth.  iv.  12.  j.  8.)  Not 
hit  milimy  nrricea  lew  conspituoiu  )  id  B.  i:, 

™y  ™i 

Aleiander  hmueU^  in  the  lirtt  engBgemsnt  wJtU 
the  barbarian  tribes  of  the  Tale  of  lEe  Choii'i.  On 
bsequent  occauoii  he  led  dm  division  of  iho 
'  to  the  attack  of  one  of  Uie  Btrong  tmilions 
h  the  Indian  mountaiBeen  had  occupied:  but 
lost  distioguiihed  eiphdt  wu  in  the  unnll  on 
ily  of  tho  Malli.  where  Aloiandpt'i  life  ««« 
aly  saved  by  the  penona!  counige  and  proi 


^eilaa.  (A. 
i.  ID  1  Curtiiii.  14.  (  1! 
lim  commanding  the  division  of 


ifc  IV.  21.23, 
.)     Wen«l 

iding  the  division  at  cavalry  and 
n  which  accompanied  the  neel  of 
Alexander  down' the  Indoi,  along  the  right  bank  of 
the  river.  During  Ihe  Ribuqueni  nmrch  froni 
thence  back  to  Persia,  he  was  left  wilh  a  ilrong 
fiin»  in  the  country  of  the  OcriUe.  to  enforce  the 
suhinisiion  of  that  tribe  and  mainluin  the  oJin- 
miinicalions  wilh  the  fleet  under  Nearchui.  Thev; 
ohjeclB  he  succetsfully  accomplished ;  and  thcDreilna 
and  neighbouring  hnrbariDn*  hiving  au-inbled  s 
Inrge  army,  he  totally  defeated  them  with  hwvy 

wu  selected  by  Aleiandsr  aa  nne  of  ihoae  whom 
he  honoured  with  crowu  of  gold  during  hii  stay 
ut  Sum.  b.  c  335.  (Arr.  AvO^  tL  IB,  3U.  33, 
■    -i,/«i.a3,42;  Curt.  ii.  10.) 


Leonna 


held  «  CO 


of  the  gunrdinns  of  the  infonl  king,  the  eipeetcd 
child  of  Rniuia.  (Curt.  i.  9.  g  3 ;  Justin.  liii. 
2.)  In  the  nrrangementii  nhimalely  ndnpled  how- 
evtr,  he  obtained  only  the  satrapy  of  the  L«>iiir 
iir  Hellespnntine  Phrjgia  {Arrian.  ap,  PJW.  p.  89, 
b  :  DeiippuB.  ibid.  p.  64,  a  ;  Diod.  iviii,  ;i ;  Ciirt. 
I.  10.  %  2  :  Juitin.  liiL  4.].  a  share  wlikh  ».. 
far  from  tonlentiiiB  his  ambition,  lliongh  !.■■  ibougln 
lit  to  aequieace  for  the  tine.  Rot  Wdly  had  ho 
arrived  to  take  poucsaion  of  hia  government,  when 
lie  received  an  urgent  messi^e  ftran  Aniipatpt, 
calling  on  him  far  aaaistance  againtl  Ihe  revolted 
Greek].     Nearly  at  Ihe  tnoie  time  also  arrited 


lo  aiaisi  Antipaier  against  the  Qrvetii,  nml  uliir 
having  ftiped  him  from  that  danger,  to  piprl 
him  in  his  mm  bam  Macedonia,  mury  ripnpiin, 
and  leat  htmsi-If  upon  the  throne.     With  ihiMv 

the  support  of  EuoMDes)  he  cruised  a>«  into 
Europe  at  the  hod  of  a  conaidenfate  army,  and 
udvaDced  into  Theasniy  ta  the  reUef  of  Aniijiaif^, 
wh{»  waaat  thia  lirao  blockaded  in  Lamia  1^  th* 
combined  fanes  of  the  Greeks  (b.  c.  H22 1.  Ha 
wiu  mri  by  the  Aiheniant  and  their  alllei  ntidrr 
Anilphilui.  and  a  pitched  hatiki  ensued,  in  which, 
though  the  nuua  simy  of  the  Macedonians  nilli.-rrd 
but  litll*,  ikeir  cavalry,  commanded  by  LMunalun 
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in  person,  wob  totally  defeated,  and  he  himself  fell, 
covered  with  wounds,  after  displaying  in  the  com- 
bat his  accustomed  yalour.     (Diod.  zviiL  12,  14, 

1 5  ;  Plut.  Earn.  3,  Phoc,  25  ;  Justin,  ziii.  5.) 
The  only  personal  traits  recorded  to  us  of  Leon- 
natus  are  his  excessive  passion  for  hunting,  and  his 
love  of  magnificence  and  display,  the  latter  a 
quality  common  to  most  of  his  brother  captains  in 
the  service  of  Alexander.  (Plut.  Alecr,  40 ;  Aelian. 
V,  11.  ix.  3  ;  Athcn.  xiL  p.  539.) 

2.  Another  otiicer  in  the  service  of  Alexander, 
a  native  of  Aegae,  and  son  of  Antipater.  (Arr. 
fnd.  1 8.)  The  anecdote  related  by  Arrian  (Anab. 
iv.  12.  §  3.)  may  perhaps  refer  to  this  Leonnatus, 
rather  than  the  preceding. 

3.  A  Macedonian  oiiicer  in  the  service  of  Pyrrhus, 
king  of  Epeirus,  who  saved  the  life  of  that  monarch 
at  the  battle  of  Ileraclea,  B.  c.  280.  (Plut.  Pyrrh, 

16  ;  Dionvs.  JSrc.  xviii.  2,  3.)  [E.  H.  B. J 
LEONNO'RIUS,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 

Oanls  in  their  invasion  of  Macedonia  and  the  ad- 
joining countries.  When  the  main  body  under 
Brennus  marched  southwards  into  Macedonia  and 
Greece  (u.c.  279),  Leonnorius  and  Lutarius  led  a 
detachment,  20,000  strong,  into  Thrace,  where 
they  ravaged  the  country  to  the  shores  of  the 
Hellespont,  compelled  the  Byzantines  to  pay  them 
tribute,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  Lysima- 
chia.  The  rich  Asiatic  shores  of  the  Hellespont 
atTordcd  them  a  tempting  prospect;  and  while 
Leonnorius  returned  to  Byzantium,  in  order  to 
compel  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  to  give  him  the 
means  of  transporting  his  troops  to  Asia,  Lutarius 
contrived  to  capture  a  few  vessels,  with  which  he 
conveyed  all  the  force  remaining  under  his  com- 
mand across  the  Hellespont.  While  Leonnorius 
wfis  still  before  Byzantium,  Nicomedes,  king  of 
Bithynia,  being  in  want  of  support  in  his  war  with 
Antiochus,  agreed  to  take  him  and  his  troops,  as 
well  as  those  of  Lutarius,  into  his  pay,  and  fur- 
nished them  with  the  means  of  passing  over  into 
Asia  (i}.c.  278).  They  first  assisted  him  against 
his  rival,  Zipoctes,  in  Bithynia;  after  which  they 
made  plundering  excursions  through  various  parts 
of  Asia  ;  and  ultimately  established  themselves  in 
th«  province,  called  thenceforth  from  the  name  of 
its  barbarian  conquerors,  Galatia.  No  fiuther 
mention  is  made  of  either  of  the  leaders  after  they 
had  crossed  into  Asia.  (Memnon.  c.  19,  ed.  OrelL  ; 
Liv.  xxxviii.  Ifi;   Strab.  xiL  p.  5CC.)     [E.H.R] 

LEONTEUS  {AtovTfvs),  a  son  of  Coronas,  and 
prince  of  the  Lapithao.  In  conjunction  with  Poly- 
poetes,  he  led  the  Lapithae,  in  40  ships,  against 
Troy,  where  he  took  part  in  the  games  at  the  funeral 
of  Patroilus.  (Hom.  //.  ii.  745,  &c.,  xii.  130,  &c., 
xxiii.  «:J7,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

LEONTEUS  (Atotrrtvs),  of  Argos,  was  a  tragic 
poet  and  the  slave  of  Juba,  king  of  Mauritania, 
who  ridiculed  his  Htipsiftyle  in  an  epigram  preserved 
by  Athenaeus  (viii.  p.  343,  e.  f.).  LP*  S.] 

LEUNTrADES  (AeoKTMiJnO-  1-  A  Theban, 
of  noble  fiunily,  commanded  at  Thermopylae  the 
forces  supplied  by  Thebes  to  the  Grecian  army. 
(Herod,  vii,  205  ;  comp.  Diod.  xi.  4.)  They  came 
unwillingly,  according  to  Herodotus,  and  therefore 
\v«>a*  retained  by  Leonidas,  rather  as  hostages  than 
allies,  when  he  sent  away  the  main  body  of  the 
(Jrecks.  (Herod,  vii.  220—222  ;  but  s.?o  Plut.  de 
Ifi'rtHi,  Mai.  31  ;  Thiriwall's  6'nyw,  vol  ii.  p.  287.) 
In  the  battle — a  hopeless  one  for  the  Gn>eks  — 
which  was  fought  after  the  Persiaus  had  ))ecn  con- 
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ducted  oyer  Callidromui,  Leontbdet  and  tlie  ftnt 
under  hit  command  Burrendered  to  the  enemy  nd 
obtained  quarter.  Heiodotiui  tdls  ni,  howcra^ 
that  some  of  them  were  nererChelMt  dain  Vj  dM 
barbarians,  and  that  ;nost  of  the  icmaiiider,  indid* 
ing  Leontiadeft,  were  branded  as  alavee  by  die  odcr 
of  Xerxes.  (Herod.  Til  233.)  Plntareh  coila- 
dicts  this  (ds  Herod.  MoL  83),— i^  indeed,  tk 
treatise  be  his, — and  also  layi  that  Anazaads', 
and  not  Leontiadea,  commanded  the  Thebaui  at 
Theimopyhie.     [Eurymachus.] 

2.  Son  of  Eurymachot.  and  gnmdaon,  apparendy, 
of  the  above,  was  one  of  the  polemarclu  at  Th^M^ 
in  B.  c.  382,  when  the  Spartan  oomnuuider«  Pbot- 
bidas,  stopped  there  on  his  way  against  OlynthaL 
Unlike  Ismenias,  his  democratie  ooUeagne,  Lbqb- 
tiades  courted  Phoebidat  from  the  penod  of  hii 
arrival,  and,  together  with  Archias  and  Philip,  die 
other  chiefs  of  the  oligarchical  party,  ™«#jgatfid  Um 
to  seise  the  Cadmeia  with  their  aid.  lliia  eato^ 
prise  having  been  efifected  on  a  day  when  the 
women  were  keeping  the  Theimophoria  in  the 
citadel,  and  the  counol  therefore  lat  in  or  near  the 
agora,  Leontiades  proceeded  to  the  conneil  and 
nounced  what  had  taken  place,  with  an 
that  no  violence  was  intended  to  such  as 
quiet.  Then,  asserting  that  his  ofiioe  of  polemaich 
gave  him  power  to  apprehend  any  one  under  aaa- 
picion  of  a  capital  offence,  he  caused  lamenias  ta 
bo  seized  and  thrown  into  prison.  Arehias  was 
forthwith  appointed  to  the  (^ce  thns  vacated,  and 
Leontiades  went  to  Sparta  and  persuaded  the  La- 
cedaemonians to  sanction  what  had  been  dmie. 
Accordingly,  they  sent  commissionen  to  Thehei^ 
who  condemned  Ismenias  to  death,  and  fully  esta> 
blished  Leontiades  and  his  fiwtion  in  the  goven- 
ment  under  the  protection  of  the  Spartan  gaiiison. 
(Xen.  HdL  v.  ii.  §§  25—36  ;  I»od.  xr.  20  ;  nut. 
Ages.  23,  Pelop.  5,  da  Gem.  Soe.  2.)  In  this  position, 
exposed  to  the  hostility  and  machinations  of  soom 
400  democratic  exiles,  who  had  taken  nfiige  at 
Athens  (Xen.  Hell.  v.  2.  §  31),  Leontiades,  watch- 
ful, cautious,  and  energetic,  presented  a  marked  con- 
trast to  Archias,  his  voluptuous  coDeogue,  whose 
reckless  and  insolent  profligacy  he  discountenanced, 
as  tending  obviously  to  the  ovothrow  of  their  joint 
power.  His  unscrupulonsness,  at  the  same  thne, 
was  at  least  equal  to  his  other  qualifications  for  a 
party-leader ;  for  we  find  him  sending  emissaries 
to  Athens  to  remove  the  chief  of  the  exiles  by  as- 
sassination, though  Androdeidas  was  the  only  one 
who  fell  a  victim  to  the  plot  In  B.  c.  S79,  when 
the  refugees,  associated  with  Pelopidas,  had  entered 
on  their  enterprise  for  the  delivexanee  id  Thebes, 
Pelopidas  himself^  with  Cephisodorus,  Damodeidas, 
and  Phyllidas,  went  to  the  house  c^  LeontisdeSi 
while  Mellon  and  othen  were  dealing  with 
Archias.  The  house  was  closed  for  the  ni^t,  and 
it  was  with  some  difficulty  that  the  conquiaton 
gained  admittance.  Leontiades  met  them  at  the 
door  of  his  chamber,  and  killed  Cephisodorus,  who 
was  the  first  that  entered  ;  but,  after  an  obstinate 
struggle,  he  was  himself  despatched  by  Pelopidas 
( Xen.  I  fell.  v.  4.  §§  1—7  ;  Plut  Pel.  6,  1 1,  Agm, 
24,  de  den.  Soe.  4,  (>,  31  ;  Diod.  zv.  25.)  It  may 
be  remarked  that  Plutarch  calls  him,  thnughonlt 
Leontidas  (Schn.  ad  Xem.  Hell.  v.  2.  §  251  [S.  E.] 

LEONTISCUS  (AtoyrlffKos),  a  son  of  Ptole^ 
Soter,  by  the  celebrated  Athenian  eourtcaani 
Thais.  He  was  taken  prisoner  by  DemMbriu 
Poliorcetes  in  the  great  sea  BfjbX  oflf  CypnBi(B,a. 
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S06),  togetlier  with  hi*  nncle,  Menelan*,  but  niu 

(.Alhen.  liii.  p.  676  i  Jmlin.  iv.  3.)     [E.H.B.]  " 

LEONTISCUS,  a  puDtei  of  the  Sicjoiikn 
»chool,eonleinponiry  wilh  ArBlu»,who«e  portrait  he 
paioted,  with  u  trophj  (Plin.  H.  N.  hit.  1],  i. 
40.  §  3S).  It  teemi  olmoBt  idle  to  inqaitB  »hich 
o(  the  Tictoriei  of  Anitua  lhi>  picture  irai  Intehdcd 
to  celebrate.  Hniduln  quoiea  Plutarch  (Aral.  36, 
faJ.),  aa  making  itprohahle  that  the  victory  re&  ire  J 
to  wai  that  over  Aritlipput,  the  trrant  of  Ar^ot. 
Tli^i  irould  (lace  the  painter'a  date  ahout  n.  c. 
tio.  [PS.] 

LEI^NTION,  a  Greek  poiDtrr,  contempcrary 
wilh  AHttidei  of  Theb«a  (about  B.  c.  340),  who 
painted  hii  panntil.  Nothing  further  U  knon-n  of 
him  (Plin.  HIV.  10.  ..  .16.  §  19).  [P.S.] 

LEO'NTIUM  (Afdi^iwJ.anAlhcuiaDhetfetni, 
the  diiciple  and  miitno  of  Epicurus.  She  Wrnie 
m  Ireatiu  agninat  TheupbratCua,  which  Cicero  chn- 
ncuriiea  aa  written  tdiQ  ipadtm  termonit  <<  A'i„v, 
According  to  Pliny  [Prm/.'i  Ihs  audacity  of  llic 
attempt  gave  rise  to  the  proverb  nupfnditf  arUjrcm 
tliyert.  Plin;  mentions  a  pointing  of  her  by  Thco- 
dotui,  is  which  aha  wai  repreKnled  la  ameditaiiic 
attitude.  Among  her  numenina  loveta  we  nlso 
find  mentioned  Metrodorua,  the  diiciple  ofEui- 
cnnia.and  Henneaianai  ofColophOD.  She  had  a 
daughter,  Danae,  who  waa  also  tui  hetaera  of  aome 
notoriety.  (Diog.  LaotL  i.  i  ;  Athen.  nil  p.  ASS, 
a.  b.  E93,  b.  597.  a  i  Cii^  d«  Nat,  Dear.  i.  33  ; 
Plin.  //.  M  HIT.  1 1.)  [C.  P.  St] 

LEO'NTIUS  I.,  a  Syrian,  and  an  officer  of  re- 
putation, joined  Illua  in  rebelling  againitZeno,  the 
emperor  tif  Conatantinople.  Iieonliua  waa  pro- 
claimed emperor  in  a.  d.  433,  and  waa  taken  {iri- 
aoner  and  put  to  death  at  Conatantinople  in  a.  n. 
488.  The  hiatory  of  thie  rebellion  ia  given  Wider 
iLLve  and  Za.vo. 

LRCNTIUS  II.  (AMwioi),  emperor  of  Con- 
atantinople (a.  D.  695— 69S),   deposed  and   siio 

of  A.  B.  695.      He  nppeui  lint  in  history  ai  uoin- 
mandcrnf  the  imperial  troops  DgninettheMaroniica, 
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iSi 


linglj   . 


>   Conati 


,     .  a  put  into  prison.     Hii  populaiity, 

hnn-ever,  waa  lo  great,  that  the  emperor  did  not 
dare  to  give  hint  a  fair  liial,  but  kept  him  in  csn- 
Hnement  during  three  yea^^  when,  al  taat,  he  it-  ' 
Ir.iw.'d  him  on  condition  of  hia  leaving  (he  capital, 

iiuind  in  Greece.  Leonliue  waa  en  the  point  of 
4.'iiling  (toDi  the  Golden  Horn,  when  the  people, 
einapemted  by  the  tyranny  ot  Juatinian,  roae  in 
rebellion,  in  conaequence  of  which  Juetinian  was 
deponed,  and  Lcontiua  laised  la  the  imperial  dignity. 
The  particulars  of  this  revolution  are  given  in  the 
life  of  Juitinian  11.  In  the  Knl  year  of  ibe  hign 
of  Leontius  the  empire  enjoyed  univenal  peaCH,  ai 
Th<-opl>H>.ua  says,  except,  however,  at  Ravenna. 


the  aeconii 

yearo 

hii 

reign    BM?) 

ed  which  i9 

of  the 

greatest  inipiTl- 

ory  of  Italy 

aawe 

aa 

fallEuivpn 

Until  tha 

year 

Ve 

ice  had  U- 

fori 

ing  part  of 

t  of  Iitria 

the   indepei 

dent 

nd 

entorpri.in« 

remained  any  longer  ttipoaed  to  the  conaequi^nui  of 

The  Veuetiant,  accordingly,  leaolved  upon  fonning 
an  independent  government,  and  in  697  cboia 
Panlua  Lucoa  Anafcatui,  conunonly  cnlled  Paotoc- 
cio,  their  lint  wveieign  duke  or  doge.  It  leeraa, 
however,  that  thi*  change  took  place  wilh  the  con- 
many  yean  arterworda  friendly  relations  were  kept 
up  belneen  Venice  and  ConaMntiuople.  In  tha 
same  year.  697,  the  Araba  let  out  for  their  fiflb 
invnaion  of  A&ics  ;  and,  after  having  defeated  the 
Gieeks  in  many  engagementa,  their  comainder. 
llaaan,  took  Carthage.  He  li»t  it  again,  but  re- 
took it  in  (he  following  year,  69S.  In  order  to 
eipcl  lbs  Amba  from  the  capital  of  A  Fiico,  Leon- 
tiui  eoat  reinfbrcementa  to  the  Patrician  Joannes, 
the  commander-in-chief  in  Africa,  who  iucceeded 
in  foreing  the  entrance  of  the  harUmi,  but  wu 
beaten  hack  again,  and  compelled  to  a  shameful 
flight.  Corthnge  now  waa  deatroyod  by  the  Aiabi, 
and  boa  aince  ditappenred  from  among  the  eiltea  of 
the  world.  Joanne*  Bailed  lor  Cooslautinople  in 
order  to  obtain  a  re-infoicement,  and  try  another 
cliancs.  Ilia  land  and  aea  fonea  were  both  equally 
murtiiied  at  iho  diigniceful  reault  of  the  eipedi- 
lion  ;  and  Abtimanu,  one  of  their  leaden,  pci^ 
auaded  them  that  they  would  (iifbir  for  a  defeat  of 
which  (he  commander-iiKhief  waa  ibe  only  esuae. 

the  ileet  wai  0^  Crete  ;  Joannei  nai  put  to  death 
by  ihe  eiaipeiated  soldiers ;  and  Abnimanis  waa 
proclaimed  emperor.  The  surprise  ot  Leontiua  waa 
viiremc  wben  he  saw  hia  tleet  return  lo  the  bar- 
hour  of  Conatantinople,  and,  ioslead  of  mhitiiig 
him,  raise  the  aiaudard  of  rebellion-  Abaimartia 
having  briber]  the  guards  on  the  water  side,  entettil 
tlie  city  without  lesiihutce,  and  Kiaed  upon  the 
penon  of  Leoaliiia,  who  \iit  tnwied  by  the  utoiper 
.11  he  had  treated  hia  piedMeauir  Juatinian  Rhina- 
tmelua,  (or  the  captive  emperor  had  hia  noae  and 
can  cut  otF,  and  waa  confined  in  a  convent,  wbr^ 
he  finished  his  days.  The  deposition  of  Leantiu* 
and  the  octrsuon  of  Absimarut,  who  adupied  the 
name  of  Tiberius,  took  place  in  698.  [TiBiHit^s.] 
(Theoph.  p.  309,  jie.i  Cedren.  p  443,  lu.;  Ni- 
ceph.  p.  36  ;  Const.  Manaaaei,  p.  80 ;  Zonar.  vol, 
ii.  p.  94,  95  ;  Olycos,  p.  379 1  Paul  Diacnn.  vi  10 
—  14.)  [W.  P.] 

LEO'NTIUS  (Atimos),  literary.  1.  Of  Al^ 
Pbiygk,  and  was  n 
A I  and  bar' 
lained  preabylet.  I 
to  enjoy  without  (caudal  the  aodtly  of  a  yuonf 
female.  Euitoliui  or  Euilolia,  to  whom  he  wa* 
much  attached,  he  mutilated  iamir\f  ■.  but,  nol- 
withaundicg,  i^d  not  e«Bpe  inspieioti,  and  waa 
deposed  from  hia  olfice.  On  the  dvponillun,  how- 
ever, of  HlephaUDa  ot  Slepbin,  bUbop  et  Anlioch, 
he  was  by  the  Iktoiit  of  tbe  Etuperor  Ctmatanlidi 
and  the  pnduminani  Arian  fmj  appointed  lotbM 
sec,  about  348  ot  34^  He  was  on*  of  the  iir- 
altucton  of  tha  heresiatDh  Aftjus  lAvrtca],  t« 
wbooi,  Bccardinji  to  Phi]o«tont>ius  he  eipouudnl 
the  writings  of  Ih*  pmptHts,  ■■pecklly  KiekicI  1 
Init,  after  appolntiiiff  him  deacon,  he  vtb^  coiupelM 
by  the  oppoilie  puny  under  Uloilerui  (DuitiaHUi^ 
No.  3}ai>d  Klavuui  IFuoiANits.  N0.I]  to.il.oa 
and  itoote  him.     Leouiiua  died  about  i..  n.  318, 

01  bis  writings,  which  were  auDertnia.  BatUag 
rtnains  eicrpt  ■  b^iMst  ot  what  C»o  Jutifti^ 
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we  know  not  on  what  authority,  as  Oraiio  in  Pat- 
nonem  S.  Dahjflae^  which  is  cited  in  the  Paschal 
Chronicle  in  the  notice  of  the  Deciau  persecution. 
In  this  fragment  Leontius  distinctly  asserts  that 
both  the  Emperor  Philip,  the  Arabian,  and  his 
wife,  were  avowed  Christians.  (Socrat  H.  E.  iL 
2G  ;  Sozomen,  //.  E,  iiL  20  ;  Theodoret.  H,  E.  iL 
10,  24  ;  Philostoi^.  M  ^.  iiL  15, 17, 18  ;  Athanas. 
Apdog.  de  Fuga  sua^  c.  26,  Hitt  Arianor,  ad 
Monachos^  c  28,  Chron,  Patch,  toL  L  pp.  270, 
28J),  ed.  Paris,  pp.  216,  231,  ed.  Venice,  pp.  503, 
535,  ed.  Bonn  ;  Cave,  Hixtoria  Litteraria^  vol  L 
p.  211,  ed.  Oxon.  1740—43  ;  Fabric.  BM,  Graec, 
vol  viiL  324.) 

2.  Of  Arabis8U»,  in  Cappadoda,  of  which  town 
he  was  bishop,  an  ecclesiastical  writer  of  uncertain 
date.  Photius  has  noticed  two  of  his  works :  —  1. 
Efs  Ti)y  mlaw  A^yof,  Sermo  de  Crealione;  and, 
2.  Els  Tov  Ad^apoy,  De  Lazaro  ;  and  gives  a  long 
extract  from  the  former,  and  a  shorter  extract  from 
the  latter.  (Photius,  Cod.  272  ;  Cave,  Hist.  LitL 
voL  L  p.  5.51 ;  Fabric.  DiU,  Graee,  vol  viiL  p.  324, 
voLx.  PP.2G8,  771.) 

3.  Of  Arblatb  or  Arles,  ^-as  bishop  of  that 
city  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century.  Several 
letters  were  written  to  him  by  Pope  Ililarius  (a.  d. 
461 — 467)  which  are  given  in  tne  Concilia  :  and 
a  letter  of  Leontius  to  the  popo  (dated  a.  d.  462) 
is  given  in  the  SpicHeyium  of  D'Achery  (vol  v.  p. 
578  of  the  origiial  edition,  or  voL  iiL  p.  302,  in 
the  edition  of  De  La  Rarre,  foL  Paris,  1723),  and 
in  the  Concilia,  Leontius  presided  in  a  council  at 
Arlos,  held  about  a.  d.  475,  to  condemn  an  error 
into  which  some  had  fallen  respecting  the  doctrine 
of  predestination.  He  appears  to  have  died  in 
A.  D.  484.  He  is  mentioned  by  Sidonius  ApoUi- 
naris.  (Sidon.  Apollin.  EpiU.  viL  6,  Concilia^ 
vol.  iv.  coL  1039,  1044, 1041  *,  1828,  ed.  Labbe ; 
Cave,  Higt,  Litl.  vol.  L  p.  449;  Fabric  Bibl.  Grace, 
vol.  viii.  p.  324,  vol.  xii.  p.  653,  Bibl.  Med.  et  Infim, 
Lutiniiaiisy  vol.  v.  p.  268,  ed.  Mansi ;  Tillemont, 
MemoireSf  vol.  xvi.  p.  38.) 

4.    BURDEUALBKSIS    or    of    BORDEAUX.       [No. 

16.] 

5.  Of  BvzANTii'M  or  Constantinople,  an 
ecclesiastical  writer  of  the  latter  port  of  the  sixth 
and  the  commencement  of  the  seventh  century, 
sometimes  designated,  from  his  original  profession, 
ScHOLASTicus,  i.  e.  the  pleader.  Several  works  of 
about  the  same  period  bear  the  name  of  Leontius, 
dihtinguished  by  the  surnames  of  B^tantinus, 
Presbyter  Constantinopolitanus,  Cvprius, 

HlKROSOLYMITANUS,     MoNACIIVS,     NeaPOLITA- 

NU8,  and  Presbyter  et  Abbas  St.  Sabab;  and 
as  there  is  difticulty  in  determining  how  many 
individuals  arc  designated  by  these  various  epithets, 
and  which  of  the  various  works  ascribed  to  them 
should  be  assigned  to  each,  it  will  be  desirable  to 
compare  the  present  article,  which  refers  to  the 
author  of  the  work  De  SMrtLi,  li^-ith  Nos.  20  and  26. 
According  to  Cave,  Leontius,  having  given  up 
the  exercise  of  his  profession  as  a  scholasticus, 
retired  to  the  monastery  which  had  been  founded 
by  St.  Sjiba  near  Jerusalem,  but  was  rejected  by 
that  saint  for  his  adherence  to  the  obnoxious  tenets 
of  Origen.  But  Cave  is  manifestly  in  error,  and 
has  confounded  two  different  persons  of  the  same 
name  and  place.  The  Leontius  of  Byzantium,  who 
was  excluded  by  St.  Saba  for  Origenism,  died  in 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  Justinian  I.  (CyriL  Scy- 
thopolit.  Vita  S,  t^bae,  c.  86,  apud  Coteler.  Eodei, 
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Grace,  Afomnu.  toL  iii.  p.  366),  but  die  woik  D» 
Sedis  appears  from  internal  evidenee  to  hare  beoB 
written  at  least  half  a  oentmr  tiler  Jnatiiuaa^ 
death,  and  must  tKerefine  be  the  work  of  e  kte 
Leontius.  Photius  (cod.  231)  and  NiecBhoni 
Callisti  (//.  E,  zviiL  48)  caU  the  antlior  of  tLe  Dto 
Sectii  a  monk,  and  do  not  notice  hit  eariier  jk> 
fession.  Galland  {BiU,  Patrmm^  voL  zii.  Proiapom, 
c.  20)  says  that  Leontius  retired  from  the  bar,  and 
embraced  a  monastic  life  in  Palestine  ;  but  we  ap- 
prehend this  is  only  a  supposition,  intended  tp 
account  for  the  designation  HinosoLmrrANCt 
in  the  title  of  some  of  the  works,  which  he  ascribes 
to  this  Leontius.  Oudin^  who  is  di^oeed  to  iden- 
tify several  of  the  Leontii,  supposes  that  the  es- 
scholasticus  became  a  monk  and  abbot  of  St.  Saba 
(comp.  No.  26),  near  Jcmsalem.  (De  ScriplmnL 
Ecclet.  vol.  L  coL  1462,  &c.) 

The  works  which  appear  to  be  b j  this  Leontins 
are  as  follows : — 1 .  Sx^Aio,  SdktUa^  **  taken  down 
from  the  lips  of  Theodoras,  the  moct  godly  abbot 
and  wisest  philosopher,  accomplished  aHke  in  sacred 
and  profane  learning.^  This  woric,  which  it  man 
commonly  cited  by  the  title  De  SedUj  centistt  of 
ten  divisions  called  irpd|ci5,  ^ctrbw*  r  it  wat  fint 
published  with  a  Latin  version  by  LeanchTiDs,  in 
a  volume  containing  several  other  pieces,  8ra  Duel, 
1578,  and  was  reprinted  in  the  AMctarium  Bittiih 
thecae  Patrum  of  Ducaeus,  toL  i.  foL  Paris,  1624  ; 
in  the  BOUiuthcca  Patrumj  vol.  zL  UA.  Paris, 
1644  ;  and  in  the  BiUiothcca  Patnm  of  Oallaad, 
vol.  xiL  p.  625,  &C.,  ful.  Venice,  1778.  The  I^tin 
version  alone  is  given  in  sevend  other  editions  of 
the  BiUiothcca  Patrum,  2.  Omira  Euiyskiamm  H 
Nettorianos  LAri  Tres.  s.  CcmfidaHo  mtruuqm  Pie^ 
tionis  inter  se  eontrariac :  some  speak  of  the  three 
books  into  which  this  treatise  is  divided  as  dis- 
tinct works.  3.  LiUr  adtBertut  to$  frt  prvfitnad 
nolrts  quacdam  JpoUixarii,  falm  MSCTf^a  aoeuw 
Sanctorum  Patrum  s.  Advema  Framdim  ApoBmrn- 
rislarum.  4.  Solutionet  A rgumentaiiommm  Seven, 
5.  Dulntaiionet  hypothdicae  ei  dcfinienlee 
qui  ncgatU  in  Otriato  pod  Uniomem  dmaa 
Natunu,  These  pieces  have  not  been  printed  in 
the  original,  but  Latin  versions  from  the  papen  of 
FranciscusTurrianus  were  published  by  Cknisins  in 
his  Ijcctionea  Antiquat^  vol.  iv.  (or  toL  L  p.  525, &c. 
ed.  Basnage),  and  were  reprinted  in  the  BUdiatitem 
Patrum^  voL  ix.  foL  Lyon,  1677,  and  in  the 
above  mentioned  volume  of  the  BiUiidkeea  of 
Oalkind.  6.  Apologia  ConeilU  Ckaleedomtum, 
This  was  printed  with  a  Latin  version  and  notet, 
by  Antonio  Bongiovanni,  in  the  Cbactfis,  voL 
viL  p.  799,  ed.  Mansi,  IbL  Florpnee,  1762,  and 
was  reprinted  by  Galland,  L  e.  In  the  title  Le< 
ontius  is  called  Monachus  Hieroeolymitanns,  bnt 
the  word  Ilierosolymitanus  is  possibly  an  eiror  of 
the  transcriber.  At  any  rate  Oalland  identifies 
the  writer  with  our  Leontius ;  and  the  tobject  of 
the  work  makes  it  probable  that  he  is  right.  7. 
Adrcnus  Eutychianot  (s.  Sererianoe)  d  Acsterimoi, 
t»  odo  libros  didindum.  This  work  is  described 
by  Canisius  as  being  extant  in  MS.  at  Mnnidi« 
and  by  Fabricius  as  occurring  in  the  catalogoe  of 
the  Pabtine  library.  8.  L£er  de  Zk^ptid  Nmimm 
in  Chrido  contra  Hacretin  MomopHnfektarmm,  L«bba 
and  Cave  speak  of  this  as  extmt  in  MSL  aft  11- 
enna ;  and  they  add  to  it  DiapMtaUo  cocdm  nil^- 
t(^)hum  Arianum^  but  this  last  pieee  teent  to  be 
an  extract  frran  Gelasins  of  Cysicas  [OM.Aain% 
No.  3],  and  it  probably  one  of  the  disnutiona  b^ 
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Imen  thr  "holj  biihopa"  or  Ihe  arthmlei  pftit; 
'"'"'■'       '      "    ■    smbTBced  thi '" 

not  our  LiKinliut,  but  a  mnch  older  penon,  biibop 

of  the  Csppfldocian  Caeasreia,  caiiiem|Kini;  oF 
Aihanuiua,  by  whom  he  ii  mentisned,  uid  nutlioi 
of  MTenl  worki  not  now  eiUuit.  9.  Aocording  U 
Nicrphorua  CHltiat)  (I.  c),  our  UonLiui  wnto  iln 
''an  adminblfl  work"  in  thinj  bookitiD  which  hf 
entirely  oTeilhreir  (he  trilheiitic  herety  of  Jouinet 
Philoponiu,  and  linnlj  eatabliihed  the  arthodDi 
ducCHne ',  but  thii  vork,  it  Niaphorat  bu  cor 
recllj  dsKiibed  il,  la  lott. 

A  bomily,  entitled  Oratio  n  medium  Pfniteattem 
ft  in  Giecam  a  NativHalt,  ntcmn  n  itind :  AbUc 
iwlicart  KcusdHn  /adein,  by  "  Leon^iu  preibjtet 
ConftUtntinopoUtoniu,^  wu  pflblished  by  Conib^fii, 


n  bit  A 


H  JVon 


vol.  I  fol.  Paria,  I64B.  The  editon  of 
tt«n/^n.m(ToLii.fol.  Lyon,  1677),  by  placing 
thii  piece  among  the  workt  o[  our  Leontiui,  appear 
to  identify  the  writer  with  hiid  ;  and  Cats,  ihoagh 
with  heaitation,  Bicribei  the  homily  Is  him.  But 
it  ii  not  given  by  OaUaiid  ;  and  Fabricina  (AiU. 
Graee.  ml.  viiL  p.  3*21)  aKribea  the  homily  to 
Lcoatiua  of  Neapolia     [No.  20.]     A  homily  pn 


inble  of  tt 


a  of  Cbryaoitoi 
10).  viL  p.  .^06,  ed.  Saiill),  >■  aKribed  by  AUaliu 
and  Fabriciui  {BOIiotA.  Graec.  toL  TiiL  p.  326, 
vol,  I.  p.  304)  lo  "  Lfonliua  of  JcnHaleDi,"  who  U 
perhaps  the  aame  a«  our  Li^oniiua.  Then  an 
varioui  homliei  eitnnt  in  MS.  by  "  Leotiliua  pna- 
bylrr  ConiUntinopoliUnua."  (Pholiutand  Nkeph. 
Calliati,  ".  en;  Csni«usFila£«mff£,apnd  SiUiDd. 
PalnuM,  vol  ii.  fol.  Lyon,  IG77,  and  Uc&mn 
Aitvimtt  ToL  I  pp.  527.  Ac,  ed.  BanKge  ;  Cara^ 
HaL  IM.  voL  L  p,  543;  Voiaiua,  De  HiMDricm 
Gratdt,  lib.  IT.  c  1 8 ;  Fabric.  Ui6L  Gnue.  toL  tiiL 
p.309,  &c,  SIS.Tol.  liLp.eiS  ;  Oadia,  dt  Sar^ 
(oni.  tl  Sniplii  EocUt.  toL  L  coL  1463  ;  Manai, 
CoKcHia,  vol.  Tii  coL  797,  &c ;  Oallond.  Bitiiaa. 
i'alrum,  Tol.  liL  Prokgom.  c.  20.) 

6.  Of  IJ\-iASTiuii.  Awording  lo  Ubbe  (Dr 
/Ivnin/inae  lliiluriai  Ser^flonbia  Pntrtftioom ; 
Cvtalaint  ScrifioraiH,  c  2)t ;  and  DtHxealio  Appa- 
rurt/,  Vw.  //.,  all  prefiied  lo  the  Pari.  ediUon  of 
thr  llrianline  hiatoiiani),  the  name  of  Leonliui 
liim  been  Rivrn,  but  with  very  doubtful  cormtoeH, 
t'l  iliv  ollieruiae  nnonymoua  conliniiator  of  (he 
<'kra».,jnifhi„  of  TliMphanea.  Thia  writer,  whai- 
uver  hin  name  may  have  been,  lived  in  the  reign 
of  Cunalanline  Porphyrogenilut  [CoHSraKTiNvD 
VII.],  with  whom  he  woa  iulimale,  and  who 
ileiircd  him  lo  undertake  the  work,  and  aupplied 


eriala.     The  a. 


of  Conal 


a  For 


bim  with  Ihe  1 
I  form, 


phyrngenilua,  udlI  probably  reached,  or  waadnigned 
to  reach,  (o  a  bier  period,  for  it  ii  imperfect,  and 
bnaka  off  abrupily.  But  the  latter  part  of  ths 
liiaUir;  i>  an  addition  by  a  Liter  hand.  In  lact  the 
work  which  HeB,ii\ifiXpoiiifipiifia.ChnmogTaphia, 
iicniiipowd  of  tLree  parli,  by  three  dialinct  wriian : 
I.  The  Ilislorv  of  the  Emperor*  Leo  V.  the  Arnc 
uinn,  Micliuel  II.  of  Amoiium,  Theopbilua  the  kid 
of  Michael,  and  Michael  111.  and  Theodora,  tho 
aon  and  widow  of  Theophilui,  by  the  to-called 
Leontius,  from  the  tnateriidi  aupplied  by  Conitanlino 
T'lrphypigenilua  ;  '2.  The  Life  of  Baiil  the  I' 
duiiiiiii,  by   CoDitanline  Porphyrogenilui  bi 
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(ibangh  Lal>bc  luid  Cava  would  awiftn  Ihit  alan  in 
Leonlina)  ;  and  3.  The  l.ivea  of  Lao  Vt.  and 
Alointider,  the  aona  of  BaiU,  and  of  Canttantina 
PnrphyrogeniltiaandiheeominercenieiilotlhemBn 
of  ILoDianni  tt^  by  an  uitknowo  later  band.  Thi< 
third  part  ti  more  aoccinct  than  the  former  parta,  and 
i*  in  a  great  desnw  bamwed,  with  little  variation, 
from  known  and  eiiaiing  aouitea.  The  fit»t  edition 
of  the  Ckmogmptia  wat  in  the  Patii  edition  of  the 
Byjdntine  hlatoriai}!-  It  waa  prepared  for  publi- 
eati™  by  Combifin.  and  a  Latin  teraion  waa  made 
by  him  ;  but  the  work  wai  not  aflually  pubtiabed 
Idl  lGB5,iome  yean  after  the  editor"!  death,  tt 
forma  part  of  the  volonie  entitled  OJ  jutJ  eao^if- 
<ntr,  Scripltim  pml  T^aifJiaiKiii,  and  is  in  felio. 
it  waa  again  pnbliihed  in  the  Venetian  reprint 
of  that  aeries,  fol.  A.  D.  1739,  and  agtiin  under  ih* 
editorial  care  of  Bekker,  SvQ.  Bonn.  1838,  with  the 
Latin  venion  of  Comb^fi*.  The  life  of  Baall,  by 
Conatanlino  Porplijrogenitnt,  wai  printed  aepa- 
raielyaa  early  H  IGtiS,  in  theSiyijuirTdof  Allatiua, 
BTD.Cologn.  (COJWTAimNUsVII.]  (Theophan. 
ConlinnaL  Prootm ;  Idbbe,  IL  a. ;  Voaaiui,  IM 
HiOorim  OratDu,  lib.  iv.  e.  SI  ;  Fabric  BiU. 
Graee,  vol  vij.  p.  681.  ToL  till  p.  318  ;  Cave 
//il*.  Utl.  vol.  ii.  p.  flO.) 

7.  Of  Co^WANTiNOi'i.x     pJo.  6.] 

B.  OfCvPHUR     [No.  20.] 

9.  EpiaB..»«*Ti€us.     [No.  37.] 

10.  Epucoriia.     (Not.  2, 16,  20.] 

11.  Fahi'LAHUh  Scnirrom.    [No.16.] 

12.  GRAllMATIt.-tt&       [No.  16.] 

13.  H.oiopoLiTA.     [No.  20,] 

14.  llmtoaoLVMiTAMUS,  or  of  Jhdialbh. 
[N0.6.J 

15.  Of  LAMriAcuii.    [Lio,  No.  3.] 

16.  Lakivui.  Anaoniua  eonmemoratea  {Pn- 
fiaar.  Bttrdigitl.  Ej-^Tam.  iii. )  among  the  teaehen 
of  Bordeaui,  Leontiua.  a  giammalima  or  gnunma- 
rian,  anniamed  LABciTca,  "a  name.'*  adda  Auio- 
Hint,  "unworthy  of  Ihe  poritj  of  Ma  life,"  wh» 
had  been  bit  friend  and  eonpanion  inm  early 
jnulh,  Fabriciut  it  in  one  place  {BUI.  Grmae.  toL 
viii.  p.  32.^)  inclined  to  identify  with  Ihit  Leoaiiiu 
pf   Botdeeni    a   Leonlioi    MvTHDUKArKtit.    or 

white  wotkt  were  diacovaed  and  diiigiiMj  for 
publication  by  Bnuaicwiua;  hut  the  dn^xn  waa 
never  eieniii^  and  the  MS.  hai  been  nlhrt  loat 
OP  dealmjed.  {Ntil.  ad  l-atromi  ArVlfi  Satyi,<,x. 
c,  I'Jl,  p.  572.  ed.  Bermana,  prima,  or  tut,  i,  p. 
741.  ed.  lecunda.)  Oeaner  alao  IhoiiKhl  he  h,.A 
aomewhere  read  Ihe  work  of  one  Leonlm>  in  which 
■onie  of  the  mytba  of  the  poela  were  nlated.  Sldn- 
niua  ApoUiuaria,  a  generation  later  than  Aoaoniut, 
mention!  a  Ponlioa  Leontiui  of  BordeaBi  or  (he 
neighbourhood  {Emlat.  lib.  Tiii.  11,  12),  whAW 
nutle  at  the  enntiuenco  of  the  Oanmne  and  DpP- 

mi.  Burym  /-o-Oi  /.aoMH).  Thia  PonHot  Lcoo- 
till!  it  by  Fahriciua  in  nnother  place  iBAI.  Gnue. 
>dL  iv.  p.  9i,  note  w.)  idtnliUed  with  th»  Uinliat 
of  Braiucanut.  But  ihe  Lnntii  of  Aumniut  muI 
Sidonioa,  howeirer  doubtful  II  may  he  whifh  (if 
either)  of  lliem  it  the  ftbutiti,  niual  b*  diatin- 
gniihed  bvm  each  aiber,  aa  well  at  fhim  two  ollwi 
Leonlii.  biihopi  of  Uurd«uii,  menlinned  by  Ve- 
ntnlioi  Haneriua  Fnnunalut,  blahop  of  t'nitien  in 
thealtlh  century  ((hrmia.  lib.  Iv.  J,  10);  oneoT 
whom  it  eapecially  cnnimenHmled  by  him  6r  hia 
of  rained  eliuii^bra. 
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and  the  founding  of  new  ones.  {Carmin,  lib.  i. 
pnbMm.)  Bunnann  identifies,  but  without  any 
apiiurent  reason,  this  Leon  tins  of  Venantius  with 
tlie  Pontius  Leontina  of  Sidoniu%  and  supposes  the 
works  mentioned  by  Brassicanus  to  have  been 
wTitten  by  him  ;  but  we  think  the  opinion  that 
tlic  fahuliiit  was  the  Leontius  Lascivus  of  Ausonius 
is  the  mo6t  probable.  ( Bunnann, /.  c. ;  Fabric. //.  Of., 
and  BiU,  Med.  et  Injim,  Latinit,  voL  iv.  pp.  268, 
20-9.) 

17.  Mechanicus,  a  Greek  matliematical  writer, 
whose  period  is  not  exactly  known.  He  was  later, 
probably  much  later,  than  Claudius  Ptolemaeus. 
He  wrote  his  only  known  work  fur  the  gratification 
of  his  friend  Theodoras,  whose  fellow- workman  in 
some  mechanical  pursuit  he  had  been.  It  is 
doubted  whether  this  Theodorus  was  t)ie  person 
of  that  name  to  whom  Proclus  inscribed  his  treatise 
De  Providentia  ct  Faio  ;  or  a  later  Theodorus,  an 
engineer,  who  defended  Dara  in  the  war  between 
the  emperor  Justinian  I.  and  the  Persian  king, 
Chosrocs  I.  (Procop.  de  Bell.  Persico^  ii.  13) :  more 
probiibly  it  was  the  latter.  Leontius  also  states 
that  he  had  constructed  a  sphere  or  celestial  globe, 
after  the  description  of  Aratus,  for  an  Elpidius, 
who  was  perhaps  tlie  Elpidius  sent  by  the  emperor 
Maurice  (a.  d.  58.S)  on  an  embassy  to  the  Chagnn 
of  the  Avars.  (Theophan.  Oironog.  p.  2 1 4,  ed.  Paris, 
p.  1 70,  ed.  Venice,  vol.  i.  p.  390,  ed.  Bonn.)  It  mtiy 
then  be  considered  that  Leontius  lived  in  the  reign 
of  Justinian  and  his  successors,  in  the  latter  p:irt 
of  the  sixth  centurv.  Leontius  wrote  a  disscrta- 
tiun,  which  has  come  down  in  an  imperfect  form, 
Tlipl  -napauTKivris  'Apar^las  (r<padpaSy  De  Construc- 
tionc  Spliacrae  Artitiy  commonly  prefixed  to  the 
Scholi'A  on  the  Phcwnomeua  of  Aratus,  which  are, 
thiniuh  incorrectly,  ascribed  to  Tlieon.  The  dis- 
serUition  of  [jeontius  has  been  several  times  printed. 
It  is  included  in  the  collection  of  ancient  astro- 
nomical treatises  published  hy  Aldus,  foL  Venice, 
1499  ;  and  in  the  Astronomica  Veterum  Scrijyta 
Isa(/04/ic\iy  Ovo.  in  Otficina  Sanctandreana,  1589  ; 
and  in  the  following  editions  of  Aratus,  4 to.  Basel, 
l.^.'V),  4to.  Paris,  154U  and  1559;  and  that  of 
Biihle,  2  vols.  «vo.  Leipzig,  1793—1801.  (Buhle, 
J'rolqi.  in  A  rati  O/x'ra ;  Fabric.  Bibl,  Graec.  vol. 
iv.  p.  94,  &o.,  vol.  viii.  p.  32(>.) 

18.  MoNACHUS,  the  Monk.     [No.  5.] 

19.  MVTIIOGUAPHUS.      [No.  16.] 

20.  Of  Xeatolis  (or  of  llArjiopoLis,  according 
to  his  own  authority,  cited  by  Cave)  in  Cyprus, 
lie  was  bishop  of  that  city,  which  Le  Quicn  {Orient 
C/irisli'iHtigy  vol.  ii.  col.  1061)  identifies  with  the 
Nova  Lcmissus,  or  Nemissus,  or  Nemosia,  which 
rose  out  of  the  ruins  of  Amathus.  Rironius,  Pos- 
sevino,  and  others,  call  Leontius  bi>hop  of  S<ilamis 
or  Constantia :  but  in  the  n^cords  of  the  Second 
Nic<.rne,  or  Seventh  General  Council,  held  a.  d. 
787,  Aclit^  iv.  (rWciV/a,  vol.  vii.  col.  236,  ed. 
Lribbc  ;  vol.  iv.  col.  193.  ed.  Iliirdouin,  vol.  viii.  col. 
o<)4,  ed.  Coleti,  and  vol.  xiii.  col.  44,  ed.  Mansi), 
he  is  expivsj^ly  descrilM?d  as  bishop  of  Ncapolis  in 
Cyprus.  I  lib  di'aih  is  said  to  have  occurred  in  a.  d. 
620  or  630.  II is  principal  works  are  as  follows :  1. 
Ac>7oj  vwif)  riji  Xpiariavwi'  diroAoylas  Hard  *Iou- 
^aidjv  Kol  TTfpl  uKovuv  Twy  dyiwy,  Scrmoiia  pro 
J}i/^ iisionc  Christianorum  antra  Judiwtui  tic  de. 
Jiioo/inifitis  iS'inctig.  A  long  extract  fn>ni  the  fifth 
of  the.-^e  St'rmnnct  was  read  at  the  secoiul  Nicene 
Council  {(o/irilifi^  L  r. ),  among  the  testimonies  of 
^he  fathers  iu  bupp<irt  of  the  use  of  inkiges  in  wor- 
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ship  ;  and  MTeral  passages,  most  of  them  identical 
with  those  cited  in  the  council,  nre  given  bj 
Joannes  Damascenus  in  hit  Oratio  III,  cb  Ima^ 
nibus  {Opera,  vol.  L  p.  373,  &c  ed.  Le  Qaiai)i 
A  Latin  version  of  another  portion  of  one  of  thew 
discourses  of  Leontius  is  given  in  the  ^^n^rrtft 
Atttimtae  of  Canisiuj^  (VoL  i.  p.  793,  ed  Beenage.) 
2.  Bios  rov  dylov  *ltcav¥Ou  dpx*^''^'f^'''Wf  *AAfC- 
avliptias  rov  ISJiviliitoros,  Vita  Sameli  Joamaii 
Arc/aepuscopi  Alexandriae  Ooffmnmemio  JSUemtmk 
8.  EleemosynariL  This  John  of  Alexandria  died 
A.  D.  616  [Joannss,  No.  55];  and  hia  lifis  hj 
Leontius,  which  was  mentioned  in  the  aeooDd 
Nicene  council  (Cbtia/to,  eo/.  dL  coL  246,  Labbe, 
202,  Ilardouin,  896,  Coleti,  53,  Manai),  ia  extant 
in  MS.  in  the  Imperial  Librafy  at  VienniL  An 
ancient  Latin  version  by  Anastasiaa  BiUiothecarina 
is  given  by  Rosweid  (IM  VHii  Pabnam^  pan  L), 
Surius  {De  Probatit  Sandontm  FSfu),  and  Bid- 
landus  {Acta  Sanctor.  Januar,  voL  ii.  p.  498,  &&). 
The  account  of  St  Vitalis  or  Vitalina  given  in 
the  Acta  Sanctorum  of  Bollandoa  (Janmar,  voL 
i.  p.  702)  is  a  Latin  venion  of  a  part  of  thia  Life 
of  Joannes  Eleemosynariua.  3.  Bios  tov  Mom 
^vfitdv  rod  0-aAov,  VUa  Satidi  Sywteomi  SimplioM^ 
or  Bios  KcH  iroKirtia  rov  di6€a  Su^ms^v  rev  3ad 
XpiOTov  inovofieurOiirros  2aXov,  VUa  H  Ckmetnaim 
Abbatis  Symeonis  qui  eoffnommaitu  mi  ^mltmi 
projUer  Oiristum,  also  mentioned  in  the  Nioene 
council  (/.  c.),and  published  in  the  AdaSsmeionum 
of  the  Bollandists  {Jftlu\  vol.  L  p.  136,  &&),  with 
a  Latin  version  diiferent  from  that  whidi  had 
been  previously  published  by  Sorioa  {D§  FrobaiiM 
SiUictor,  Vitis,  a.  d.  1.  Julii)^  and  by  Lipomannna. 
The  utlier  published  works  c^  Leontiot  are  homi- 
lies. 4.  Sermo  in  Simeonem  qtuutdo  Dommmm  m 
Llnae  stuce^nt.  5.  In  Diem  fittum  fmediae  /Vale- 
cosies;  both  given,  with  a  Latin  venion,  in  the 
Novum  Auetarium  of  Comb^fii,  vol.  L  foL  Paria* 
1648.  Fabricius  adds  to  these,  aa  given  by  Com- 
befis,  another  homily,  In  Diem  fidmm  wtediae 
Peutecostee  et  in  Caecum  a  Natiwtaie ;  neemm  im 
illud :  Nolite  jtulicare  aeeundum  fieiem  s  but  thia 
homily  is  said  in  the  title  to  be  by  **  Leontina 
presbyter  CPolitanui,*^  and  haa  been  alnady 
noticed.  [No.  5.]  Compare,  however.  Fabric. 
BiU.  Grace,  vol  x.  p.  309.  At  Leontina  of  Nea 
polls  is  recorded  to  have  written  many  homiliea  in 
honour  of  saints  {iyiaiiua),  and  for  the  feativala  of 
the  church  (irayTTyupucol  A^oi),  especially  one  on 
the  Transfiguration  of  our  Saviour,  it  ia  not  unlikely 
that  some  of  those  extant  under  the  name  of  htauf 
tins  of  Constantinople  may  be  by  him.  He  wrote 
also  TlapaKXriKotv  xSyoi  0,  Parallelormm^  a.  Loeih 
rum  cotnmunium  Theoiotjieorum  LAri  II, ;  the  firat 
book  consisted  rAv  l^c/wr,  the  other  rmi^  it^ptimt- 
vw¥.  Turriauus  possessed  the  second  book  ;  bat 
whether  that  or  the  fint  is  extant  we  know  not: 
neither  has  been  published.  It  has  been  thoagbt 
that  Joannes  Damascenus,  in  his  Parallda^  made 
use  of  those  of  Leontius.  Fabricius,  on  the  authwity 
of  some  MSS.,  inserts  among  the  worka  of  Leontina 
of  Neapolis  the  homily  Eir  rd  i9tfta.  In  Fesium  {g, 
Jfamrts )  Palmarum,  ascribed  to  Chryaostom,  and 
pniited  among  the  doubtful  or  sparioaa  wo^s  in 
the  editions  of  that  father.  (V(M.  vii  p.  334,  ed. 
SavilU  vol.  X.  p.  767,  ed.  Montfiiucon,  or  voL  jl 
p.  915,  and  vol.  xiii.  p.  354,  in  the  recent  Pariuan 
reprint  of  Montfaucon^s  edition.)  Maldonatua  {flA 
,h>an.  vii.)  mentions  some  MS.  Cammniurii  iM 
Joanncm  hy  Leontius ;  and  on  OroHo  m 
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T0I.T.  p.130.  iCmri/ia,lL  <e.;  Piibrk. 
Graee.  tol.  liii.  p.  3.20,  &c. ;  Care.  Hill.  LitL  tsL  I 
[1.  S&O;  Oiidin,  De  Scriplonbia  EcdaiaMicil,  «ol. 
i.  caL  1575.  &c. ;  Vouius,  de  Hutoricu  Grateu, 
lib.  ii.  t.  23i  he  Quien,  Orieni  CAruhmuj,  toL, 
ii.Hd.  H162;  vlrfu  &»*»■.  ./n/.  70L  L  p.  131.) 

31.  Ph[LO»»-uub, or  SopHiiiTA.fiillin'of  Athe- 
luiiB.  nderwardi  called  Eudodo,  wire  at  tbe  em- 
fcrnr  TlieodoBius  the  ynunget.    [Eudocia,  No.  1.) 

Si   Of  PlIBVOTA.   (No.  1,] 

23.  PiLATi's.  or  PvL^TU^tta^eelt  of  Thet- 
ulsnics,  nnd  B  diKiple  of  Barliinm.  Botcacio  met 
hiiD  at  Venice  and  penuadcd  bim  to  give  up  hia 
inlcnlion  of  visiting  Rome,  and  to  go  to  Florence, 
when,  Ihrougli  Boccacio'i  inlereit.  Ke  obt^ned  the 
ippoitilmenl  of  pablic  teaiber,  with  B  ularj.  Kb 
wag  for  Mme  lime  (appanntlj  for  three  yean)  tli« 
gueit  of  Boccacio,  to  whom  he  gate  priTBle  leiiona 
in  Homer.  Boccacio  hai  given  a  cnrioui  deictip- 
tioQ  of  the  penon  and  mannen  of  Leonlinl ;  be 
■wribei  to  him  a  ihorongh  acquaintajica  with 
"     '    "  '      I  ineihautlible  fond  of 


iotofi 


on   OrEi 


liilory,  mythology,  ■ 


arte.     He  doea  not  appeal  to  haie  written  anr^ 
thing ;    but    Boccacio,  in    his    Utpi   yiMoXoyCu 


Deorurn,  hat  repeatedly  cited  t! 
~ie  had  heard  Leonliiu  make.  1 
a  led  him 


:  and  hi 
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liitory  a[ 


lie  Gtnealog.  Dear.  iv.  6,  7.) 
2*.  PoETA.    [No.  27.] 

25.  Pbesbttui.    lNo!.5Bnd26.] 

26.  Of  St.  Saba.  Suriua  baa  given  {De  Pn- 
batit  Saiatorma  Vilit,  a.  d.  2-2  Nov.),  prafoMdly 
from  Symeon  Metaphrailee,  an  interpolated  Latin 
veriion  of  ■  life  of  St.  Oregor;  of  Agrigentnm,  bf 
Ijeonliuj,  preibjter  and  abbot  of  St.  Saba.  Tiu.- 
r.reek  origitial,  which  ia  extant  in  MS.,  bean  the 
title   Atoyriov    rptuSirripov    rrol     ^youfiil^ir    TTJi 

fiiar  irai  ^ifinra  Toif  dirtov  florpof  ^ttmr  Tpiffo- 
piou  ToO  'AHpayofriyov^  LffmCii  Prtdij/leri  et  Ab- 
latia  CoeaiAii  S-  Sabae  {urbit  Romae^  ac  Novae  t, 
CPolea,)  Liber  de  Vila  et  Miracalu  S.  Palriu 
n-f/ri  tlregorii  Ai^rigentin.  If  tba  eTpieanon 
*■  Ufbis  Komae  "  ia  correctly  referred  to  iJeontina, 
it  fumithea  an  argument  for  idenlifying  bim  wilb 
Leontlue  of  Uyraniiom  [No.  5],  who,  in  that  cnic, 

tery  of  SI.  Saba,  near  JeniKileni.  (Siirina,  I.  c ; 
Fabric  BiU.  Graec.  vol  viii.  p.  322  j  Cn«,  //at 
AO.  ToL  iL  ZJiwrf.  1.  p.  12.) 


Apia  Gracoi,  oiDiiDg  which  ia  one  Ed  fiitJ™  Fd- 
ff;iii]A,loi>  iWfixov  4v  Bufu-rlv  (toL  ii.  p.  634, 
ed.  Jacobs),  in  honour  of  Oabriel,  who  wa*  pra«- 
fecluiurbiunderlheempelar  Justinian  I,   (Fabric 


vol.  i 


a.  4(10, 1 


p.  309,  ni 


dd.  and  p.  327.) 

28.  SoFHiSTA.  [See  No.  21.]  Tbero  waa  a 
Leonliua.  a  friend  of  Libaniui,  to  whom  many  of 
hie  letlcra  are  addrcaaed.  Si-e  the  Index  in  WolTt 
edition  of  the  Epiilalae  of  Libaniut. 

There  were  varioua  other  Leontii,  but  none  of 
them  of  aufficient  importance  lo  claim  notice.  A  liit 
of  them  may  be  Ken  in  Fabriciui.  BiU.  Grata.  ToL 
viii.  p.  323,  to. ;  and  vol  li.  p.  567.      [J.  C  M.] 

LKO'NTIUS,  juriaI^     1.  In  ■  coiutitutiDa  rf 


LEONTIUS.  7i9 

Theudoiiua  II.  of  a.  n.  13S,  Leonliut,  a  jarin, 
wni  named  among  other  profeuon  at  Conilanti- 
nople,  and  wai  honoured  with  a  fomUiea  ptimi 
ardiaie,  a  dignity  which  thenceforth  wu  only  lo  bs 
acquired  by  20  jean'  acrvic*.  (Col  Theod.  B.  tit. 
SI.  s.  un.)  Peihapa  be  waa  the  finii  legal  pro- 
feasor  at  Conatnnlinople,  for  in  former  conatitutioui 
no  jurist  ii  named  among  the  prereiwia  (Cod. 
Theod.  13.  iii.,1.  a.  IB,  17);  but  «honl>  afienbe 
Appoinlmcnt  of  Leonliua,  a  aecond  profeiaorahip  of 
law  wat  added  (Cod.  Juat.  1 1,  lit.  IS.  a.  un.  g  1.) 
Of  tbi>  Leon tio*  we  know  no  more,  unleu  he  be 
the  tame  fenon  who  ten  yean  aflerwarda  ia  named 
in  Kveral  conalitntiona  piBefect  of  Comlantlnopla. 
(Cod.  Theod.  U.  dt.  16.  a.  3 ;  ib.  6.  tit.  28.  a.  «  ; 
ib.  16.  tit  6.  1.  nit.);  ihia  beiDi  a  dignity  la 
which  we  know  that  Themiiliut  the  aophiat,  and 
other  proleaaora  of  arlc,  aomellmea  aipind.  (Jac 
Golhofred  ad  Cod.  Theod.  11.  liL  9. 1.  3,  and  rol. 
ii.  p.  114,  ed.  Ritter  1  Ueineaaiu,  Hiil.Jiir.JtBm. 
S  3B0.  a. :  Zimmom,  fi.  R.  ft  tol.  i.  %  fifl.) 

Palridna,  and  ancceeded  another  Patriciua.  All  (he 
three  were  probably  profeHon  of  law  at  Bcrytnii. 
(Coiut.  A.'Sm.h'.S  9>-  From  Cod,  i.  tlL  17.  *. 
9,  it  appears  thai  he  preceded  thoae  dialinguiihed 


h  eipreHion 


riotn  in  legibui  reliqacmnt,"  by  w 
Joatinian  pnbably  mcnna  to  refer  to  nsenu  cofa- 
nicntariea  on  the  Gregorian,  Hennogeiiian,  and 
TbeodoBlan  Codea.  In  the  paaaage  cited  from  tba 
Code  he  ia  mentioned  with  the  tide*  "  virum  glo- 

8.  A  jurial,  perhapa  of  the  nma  femily  with 
No.  2,  but  of  aubteqnent  date.  Ho  waa  the  <on  of 
the  jurial  Kudoxiua.  and  the  (fttber  of  Anatoliiit, 
profeaaor  ot  law  al  Beryloa,  and  one  of  the  conj- 
pUera  of  ihc  Digeal.  Thii  Leonliua  wai  one  of 
iLjil  lii^lin^ahed  r^ce  to  whom  the  expreation  of 
.lii'iiriinii,  explained  in  the  preceding  article.  a|>- 
\,\\,:i  ((\.ii».  Ta«la,  I  9)  1  and  ftam  Conat.  tM»- 
Ml'.  ;  :>,  it  may  be  inferred  that,  like  hit  fathtr 
mid  hii  son,  he  wu  profoisot  ot  law  al  Derylua. 

4.  A  praefectua  pructorio  under  the  emperor 
Amutonui,  the  predeceuor  of  Jualiniim.  (t.ydiii, 
de  MugiM.  iii.  17.)  An  edict  of  hie  ippenn  iu  the 
collection  of  EdicM  Fraefeelomm  I'raetonB,  pub- 
liahed  by  a  E.  Zacharise.  (Aiuolota,  p.  273.  fid. 
LipL  1B43.) 

5.  la  the  aecond  petnm  named  in  the  cAnmilBimi 
of  ten,  who  wito  appointed  lo  compila  the  (int 

Sanma  Re^rMtcae.  g  2,  he  sppean  with  thi?  tilin 

atqua  patricius."     He  wai  not  Babtcqumlty  eiB- 
ployed  in  the  empmir'B  legal  eompilaliont. 

6.  A  patroniu  canaanun  in  the  tribunal  of  the 
praefectus  prsetotio  at  Conitantinople.  He  waa 
one  of  the  16  cemmtaainncr*  appointed  to  compile 
the  Digcat,  noder  the  preiidcucy  of  TWbonian. 
(Conat  Toots,  $  9.  Conat.  CO^tr  g  9.)  SonM 
of  the  diBerent  juriilB  named  Lecailiiia  am  eniH 
founded  by  Panciiolua,  da  Ctar.  Inlerv.  Jar. 
p.63.  [J.T.a] 

LEO'NTIUS,  a  phyiieinn,  tiiint,  and  manyr, 
who  waa  probably  of  Arabian  origin,  bnl  bom  at 
Vicenlia  id  Venctia,  In  the  third  cenlDrr  lAer 
ChriaL  He  afleraranls  reniaired  to  Aquilrla  in 
Venotia,  where,  in  company  with  St  Cainopbania, 
who  waa  either  hia  hrolhcr  or  inlimate  friend,  hp 
dialingiiiilied   himielf  \if  hii   teal   in    fi<*aiit  a( 
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Christianitj.  For  this  oflfence  they  were  brought 
before  the  governor  Lysiaa,  and  after  being  tortured 
in  various  modes,  and  (according  to  the  legend) 
miraculously  delivered,  they  were  at  last  beheaded, 
probably  a.  d.  .SOO.  Their  memory  is  celebrated 
by  the  Romish  church,  on  August  20th.  See  the 
Jcta  Sanctorum  (in  Aug.  20),  where  several  diffi- 
culties arc  critically  discussed  at  length.  [W.A.G.] 

LEO'NYMUS.     [AuTOLBON.] 

LECyPHANES  {Att»<pd»nns),  a  Greek  physician 
or  physiologist,  who  must  have  lived  in  or  before 
the  fourth  century,  b.  c.,as  ho  is  quoted  by  Aristotle 

!De  Gener,  Anim,  iv.  1.  §  22)  and  Theophrastus 
De  CauB.  Plant.  iL  4.  §  12).  The  passage  of  Aris- 
totle, which  relates  to  the  supposed  method  of 
generating  male  and  female  children,  is  alluded  to  by 
Plutareh  (De  PlacU.  PhiUa,  v.  7)  and  Pseudo-Galen 
{Histor.  Philos,  c  32,  vol.  xix.  p.  324)  in  both  of 
which  places  he  is  called  Ckophanes.  The  same 
opinion  (or  rather,  if  the  passage  in  Aristotle  be 
correct,  exactly  the  contrary)  is  to  be  found  in  the 
treatise  ^T>e  Superfoetationc,**  which  forms  part  of 
the  Hippocmtic  collection  (vol.  L  p.  476),  and 
this  has  made  M.  Littr^  attribute  the  work  in 
question  to  Leophanes,  though  perhaps  without 
sufficient  reason.  (Oeuvres  d^Hippocr.  vol.  i.  p. 
879,  &c.)  [W.A.G.J 

LEOPHON,  artist.  [Lophon.] 
LEOPHRON  {At6<t>po»v\  son  of  Anaxihis, 
tyrant  of  Rhegium.  According  to  Dionysius  of 
Ilalicamassus  {Eaec,  xix.  4,  p.  2359,  ed.  Reiske.), 
he  succeeded  his  father  in  the  sovereign  power ; 
it  is  therefore  probable  that  he  was  the  eldest  of 
the  two  sons  of  Anaxilas,  in  whose  name  Micythus 
aHsumcd  the  sovereignty,  and  who  afterwards,  at 
the  instigation  of  Hiernn  of  Syracuse,  dispossessed 
the  Latter  of  his  authority.  Diodorus,  from  whom 
we  leom  these  facts,  does  not  mention  the  name  of 
either  of  the  young  princes.  According  to  the 
same  author,  their  reign  lasted  six  years  (b.c.  467 
— 461),  when  they  were  expelled  by  a  popular 
insumnrtion  both  from  Rhegium  and  Zande.  (Diod. 
xi.  48,  66,  76.)  Leophron  is  elsewhere  mentioned 
AS  carrying  on  war  against  the  neighbouring  city  of 
Ijocri,  and  as  displaying  his  magniticcncc  at  the 
(.)lynipic  games,  by  feasting  the  whole  assembled 
multitude.  Ills  victory  on  that  occasion  was  cele- 
brated by  Simonidcs.  (Justin,  xxi.  3 ;  Athen.  i. 
p.  3.)  [E.  H.B.] 

LEOS  (A€«j),  one  of  the  heroes  eponymi  of  the 
Athenians.  He  is  said  to  have  l)een  a  son  of  Or- 
pheus, and  the  pliyle  of  Leoutis  derived  its  name 
from  him.  (Phot.  a.  v.;  Suid.  8.  v.;  Pans.  i.  5, 
§  2,  X.  10.  §  1.)  Once,  it  is  said,  when  Athens 
was  KufTfring  from  famine  or  pingue,  the  Delphic 
oracle  demanded  that  the  daughters  of  Leos  should 
be  sacrificed,  and  the  father's  merit  was  that  he 
complied  with  the  command  of  the  oracle.  The 
maidens  v/ere  afterwards  honoured  by  the  Ath<»- 
nianit,  who  erected  the  Leocorium  (from  Acwt  and 
HofMi)  to  them.  (Hieronym.  in  J(/vin.  p.  18.5,  ed. 
Mart.;  Aelian,  K.  //.  xii.  28;  Plut.  Thes.  13; 
Pans.  i.  ."),  g  2 ;  Diod.  xv.  17  ;  Demosth.  Efiilaph. 
]».  1  'Mti\ ;  Schol.  ad  Thucf/d.  vi.  57.)  Aelian  calls 
thi.*  daughters  of  Leos  Praxithea,  Theope,  and 
Kubulc  ;  and  Photius  calls  the  first  of  them  Phasi- 
thca  ;  while  Jlieronymus,  who  mentiims  only  one, 
states  that  she  sacrificed  herself  for  her  country  of 
her  own  acmrd.  [L.  S.] 

LKO'STIIKNES  (AtwrOitrns).  I.  An  Athe- 
nian, who  commanded  a  fleet  and  amiHiiieiit  in  the 
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Cyclades  in  B.C.  861.  HaTiog  allowed  hunadf  ta 
be  surprised  by  Alexander,  tyrant  of  Phene,  and 
defeated,  with  a  lots  of  5  txireDiea  and  600  Bn,  ha 
was  condemned  to  death  by  the  AtlieniaBB,  aa  a 
punishment  for  his  ill  suooeM.    (Diod.  xr.  95.) 

2.  An  Athenian,  commander  of  the  oombined 
Greek  army  in  the  Lamian  war.  We  know  net 
by  what  means  he  had  obtained  the  high  lepatatioB 
which  we  find  him  enjoying  when  he  fint  wakta 
his  appearance  in  history:  it  hat  been  genenOy 
inferred,  from  a  pasoge  in  Strabo  (ix.  p.  4S3),  tkat 
he  had  first  served  under  Alexander  in  Asia ;  bat 
there  seems  much  reason  to  helioTe  that  thia  is  a 
mistake,  and  that  Leonnatoi  ia  the  penoo  then 
meant.  (See  Oroekord,  StraL  L  e^  and  com^ 
Thirl wall*s  Oreeecj  roL  riL  p.  164.) 

It  is  certain  that  when  we  fint  neat  with  any 
distinct  mention  of  Leosthenea,  he  ^ipeara  aa  an 
officer  of  acknowledged  ability  and  eftaliliBhed  vb» 
nutation  in  war,  but  a  vehement  opponent  of  the 
Macedonian  interest    Shortly  before  the  death  of 
Alexander  he  had  collected  together  and  hnmght 
over  to  Taenarus  a  huge  body  of  the  Greek  mer- 
cenaries that  had  been  disbanded  by  the  different 
satraps  in  Asia,  according  to  Alezanderls  orders. 
(Pans.  i.  1.  §  3,  25.  §  5  viiL  52.  §  5  ;  Diod. 
xvii.  111.)    As  soon  as  the  news  ti  the  kingls 
death  reached  Athens,  Leosthenes  was  despatched 
to  Taenarus  to  engage  the  serrices  of  these  troops, 
8000  in  number:   from  thenoe  he  hastened  to 
Aetolia,  and  induced  that  people  to  join  in  the  war 
against  Macedonia.    Their  example  was  followed 
by  the  Locrians,  Phodans,  D<ffians,  and  aoany  of 
the  Thessalians,  as  well  as  by  sereral  of  the  states 
of  the  Peloponnese ;  and  Leosthenes,  who  was  hy 
common    consent   appointed    coannander-in-cbieC 
assembled  these  combined  forces  in  the  neighbonr- 
hood  of  Thermopylae.  The  6oeotianS|  who,  through 
fear  of  the  restoration  of  Thebes,  adhered  to  the 
Macedonian  interest,  collected  a  force  to  prevent 
the  Athenian  contingent  from  joining  the  allied 
army  ;  but  Leosthenes  hastened  with  a  part  of  his 
forces  to  assist  the  Athenians,  and  totally  defeated 
the  Boeotian  army.    Antipater  now  advaneed  from 
the  north,  but  with  a  force  rery  inferior  to  that  of 
the  confederates :  he  was  defeated  in  the  fint  action 
near  Thermopylae,  and  compelled  to  throw  himself 
into  the  small  town  of  Lamia.     Leosthenes,  de- 
sirous to  finish  the  war  at  a  blow,  pressed  the  siege 
with  the  utmost  vigour ;  but  his  asaanlts  were  re- 
pulsed, and  he  was  compelled  to  resort  to  the  slower 
method  of  a  blockade.     While  he  was  engaged  in 
forming  the  lines  of  circumvallation,  the  besii^ird 
made  a  vigorous  sally,  in  which  Leosthenes  himself 
received  a  blow  on  the  head  from  a  stone,  of  which 
ho  died   three  days  after.    (Diod.  xviiL  8 — 13: 
Paus.  i.  25.  §  5 ;  Plut  Pkoe,  23 ;  Justin.  xiiL  5.) 
His  death  was  felt  as  a  great  discouragement  to  the 
cause  of  the  allied  Greeks ;  and  Paunnias  is  pro- 
Imhly  right  in  regarding  it  as  the  main  caose  of 
their  ultimate  fiulure.     Phocion^s  remaik,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  well  known,  that  **  he  was  Tery  well 
fitted  for  a  short  course,  but  not  equal  to  a  long 
one.""    (Plut.  Pkoc.  23,  c£«  Rep,  gtnmd,  6.)     It  ia 
certain  that  Leosthenes  gave  proofs  of  no  eommon 
energy  and  ability  during  the  short  period  (^  his 
command ;  and  his  Iom  was  mourned  by  the  Athe* 
nians  as  a  public  calamity.     He  was  hononrsd  with 
a  public  burial  in  the  Cenmeictis,  and  his  fonersl 
oration  was  pronounced  by  Hyperides.    (Pana.  L 
29,  $  13 :  Diod.  xviii.  13).     Hia  death  took  (ta 
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I^Tore  the  clw 


•iiU 


,  il  Bppean  that  be  IcTl  childnn, 
tthote  tutuei  were  set  up  by  (he  lide  of  bn  own 
in  Ibe  PeLniMiii.     (Paiu.  i.  1.  §  3).         [E.H.B.] 

LEOSTRA'TIDES,  >  uWer-chiiwr,  who  liftd 
■t  Rome  in  Lhe  Lime  of  Pompey  the  OreM,  uid 
MMuied  worki  reprewnling  batilei  and  aimed  men 
(Plin.y/.M  iiiiiL  13.  t.  S5).  The  name  ha) 
been  cDimpted,  in  the  common  cdiiiont  of  Pliny.inlo 
Latdiu  Siraliata,  and  the  true  reading  it  nnl  quite 
c«nain.  Thii^nch  propotes£jw/rrifbier  (£'^>fv^  pp, 
297,  29B  ;  comp.  Sillig.  Gi(o/.  Arlif.i.  b.)  1P.S.J 

LEOTRO'PHIDES  (A»<rrpo<ilinj).  one  of  the 
Athenian  dithyrarabic  poet*,  whom  Aristophanes 
ridicule!  (^v.  1405,  6).  The  meaRreneaa  of  hit 
penon,  ni  well  t*  of  hi)  portry,  made  him  a  stand- 
ing ieat  with  the  comic  poett.  (Sehol.  in  AriitojA. 
l.c  1  Suid.  *.n. ;  Ath.  ly.  p.  651,  0.  b.)     [P.S.] 

I.EOTrClIIDES    (A.»TBX«1',    Atwux'Sni. 


Hen 


.)    1.  ; 


I  of  Ana 


,  of  the  . 


of  lhe  Eutyponlid),  and  fourth  progenitor  of  No. 
2.    (Herod,  viii.  131.) 

2.  Sun  ot  Meoarei,  and  liiteenth  of  the  Eury- 
pontida  Having  become  king  of  Sparta,  about 
«.  c.  491,  on  the  deposition  of  Demaratn),  through 


the 


if  Cleoi 


BS  and  th 


colluaion  of 


the  Delphi 

he  accompanied  Cleomenes  lo  Aegina,  ana  oiaea 
him  in  teiiing  the  hoiiages.  of  whom  he  had  pre- 
•iouilyattemptedtopoueu  himself  in  vain.  (Herod. 
tI.  65,  &c.  ;  PauL  iii.  4.)     On  the  death  of  Cleo- 


Sparta  of  the  detention  o 

their  ho 

taget  by  ihs 

Athenian). 

in  whose  hand 

the.  had 

been  placed. 

decided  that 

Leo  Ijc  hide 

>  should  be  giv 

nup,by 

way  of  lati)- 

(action,  ,0 

ts.      On 

be  propo«l. 

however. 

f  a  Sparun  n« 

led  Thea 

ids.,  it  wa. 

agreed  Ilia 

Lcolj-ehidai  sh 

ould  proce 

ed  to  Athen) 

af>d   recove 

r  the  prisoners 

but  the 

men  Ihu)  de- 

taiocd  belo 

god,  doubtleu. 

0  the  oligaicbical  party 

at  Aegina, 

and  the  Athenia 

n)  refuted 

to  give  (hem 

up,  alleging 

that  they  had  been  placed 

with  Ifaem  by 

Cleomenei 

and  Leotychides  together 

wherea)  Ih^ 

I  of  Ijeolvchides,  backed  though  the^ 
by  the  warning  anecdote  of  the  perjury  and  puniih- 
ment  of  Gr.AL'cus  [see  shove,  p.  275,  b.],  were  of 
no  avail,  and  he  returned  to  SpJuia  with  the  object 
of  his  mwma  nnnccompliihed.  (Herod,  tI  8S,  S6.) 
In  n.  c.  47!),  after  the  flight  of  Xeriei,  we  find 
■^■ntycliido  in  command  of  the  Greek  fleet  at 
Aegina, — a  most  unusual  appointment  for  a  Spartan 
king  (see  Arisu  /W.  ii.  9,  ed.  Bekk.),  and  hence 
he  advanced  aa  far  a)  Deloa  ;  but,  in  spile  of  the 
entreaties  ef  the  Chinns,  fi-ar  of  the  Persians  kept 
him  from  sailing  further  eastward,  until  an  embaiay 
from  tile  Sainiaua.  and  further  information  do^b^ 
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J  the  Ion 


My 

di^mbaritcd,  and  drew  up  their  shipson  shore :  the 
Oreeki  aba  landed,  Leotychides  having  first  called 
aloud  on  the  Ionian*  in  ilio  enemy's  army  to  aid  in 
lhe  attainment  of  their  own  freedom  ;  oiid  in  the 
b.iile  of  Mycale,  which  ensued,  the  Persians  were 
ulU-tly  defeated.  (Herod.  viillSl.  132.  it  90— 
»2,  96— lUtt  ;  Diod.  li,  34  ;  Pans.  iiL  7.)  After 
uards  Leoivchidci  was  sent  with  an  anmy  into 
Thetsaly  to  punish   those  n'ho  hud  sided  with  the 
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Ikirlarians  in  the  Persian  war.  He  was  nnilorady 
suiTcmfiU  in  the  field,  and  might  have  reduced  tha 
whole  of  Thessaly,  had  he  not  yielded  to  the  bribei 
of  the  Aleuadae.    For  this  he  was  brought  to  trial 

ac  469,  where  he  died.  His  house  at  Sprta  wai 
rnied  to  the  ground.  Hii  sou.  Zeuiidunni,  died 
before  his  bnniihment.  and  he  wot  succeeded  on 
the  throne  liy  bis  grandson,  ArchiJamosll.  Bya 
second  wife  he  had  a  dniighter.  named  Lampito, 
whomhegBveinmarriage  to  Archidamos.  (Herod. 
'L  71,  Ti  :  Pnni  iii.  7  -.  Diod.  xi.  4S  j  Clinton, 
F.  H.  vol.  ii.  pp.  209.  210.) 

3.  Fourth  in  descent  from  No.  3,  wna  grandson 
nf  Archidamus  II..  and  son  of  Agis  II.     There 

iwlity  the  fruit  of  an  intrigue  of  Alcibiadei  with 
Timnnt,  the  c|ueen  of  Agis,  a  tuipicion  which  wai 
ilrcnUthened  (so  Pnusnnia)  says)  by  tome  angry 
eipresuons  of  Agis  himself  and  aW  hy  Timnea-* 
own  languoge.  necocding  to  Durii  uul  Plutarch, 
hit  denlb  lepeutfld  of  what  he 
ijcci,  and  publiclj  ow  '  ' 
m.  On  his  foUier't 
icluded  born  tjie  throne  on  tha 
obore  gmnnda,  mainly  through  the  inflnence  of 
Lysander,  and  hi)  uncle,  AgetiliDs  II.,  wni  mb- 
stiluledinbiiroom.  (Paut.iii.fl;  nMnt,a)i.  I^I^L 
A.K:  3  :  Pint.  Ale.  23.  LyamL  22  j  Xen.  A-ft.  1. 
//ftf.iii.  S.§SI-4!  Justv.  2.)  1E.'R] 

LE'PID.V  AEMI'LIA.  1.  The  daughter  ot 
Paullus  Aemilius  Upida^  consul  B.C  34  [Lk- 
Pinrs,  No.  19j  and  Cornelia,  wat  bom  in  the 
ci'nsonbip  of  her  bther,  B.c.  22.  (Protwrt.  ii. 
1 1.  67. )     Of  her  future  bisiory  nothing  is  known. 

2.  The  sister  of  M'.  Aemiliiu  tspidua,  wha 
wat  coniul  ».  n.  n.  [LiHDum  No.  29.]  Sha 
•not  detcended  from  L.  Sulla  and  Cn.  Poraper,  and 
wag  at  one  lime  deilined  (br  the  wife  of  L.  Caetat, 
the  grandson  of  Auguttni.  She  was,  howevpr, 
subsequently  married  to  P.  Quirinua.  who  dirotted 
her.  and  who,  twenty  year)  after  lhe  divorce,  in 
A.  D.  20,  accused  her  of  hiving  filielj  pRIendad  M 
have  had  a  ton  by  him  -.  al  the  aaiDe  time  the  wa* 
charged  with  adultery,  poisonjog,  and  having  coi^ 
suited  the  Chaldacant  for  the  purpose  of  injuring 
the  imperial  family.  Thangh  the  wat  a  woman  el 
abandoned  character,  her  ptoiecDlion  by  her  fotmer 
htuband  eicited  much  comfiaision  among  the  people; 
but  as  Tibrriu^  notwllhitanding  his  disiimulatioB, 
wat  eridcnllj  in  lliiour  of  the  pmaeeulion,  Lepida 
wat  condemned  by  the  tenale,  and  interdiRed 
fr^m  lire  and  water.  (Tac.^.>..iiL  3S,33i  6»t. 
Tib.  49.) 

3,  The  great  gnnd-^nghler  of  Aognatut,  btiSng 
the  daughter  of  L.  Aemiliua  Paullui,  Coninl  in 
i.  T>.  1  [LiriDUH,  No.  32),  and  Julia,  the  grand- 
She  naa  manied  ta  tba 


r  C]]iu 


.  Ion, 


befor« 
IS  quite  young,  t 


(SoeL 
Oaod.  38.) 

.  The  daughter  of  M.  Aemiliut  Uptdna.  ooiDal 

.  6  [L>PU>ll^  No.  231,  waa  married  to  Druna, 
son  of  (iunnauicus  and  AgrinHOa.  [Dntiaua, 
18.J  She  trai  ■  wnman  of  abauMluifd  ch»- 
er,  and  frequently  made  charge*  against  bat 
land,  doubtlett  with  the  view  of  pleasing  Tibe- 
,  who  hated  Drusnt.  Dnring  the  lihlima  of 
falher,  who  waa  always  highly  esteemed  bjr 
Tiberius,  she  could  do  much  at  she  j  *        '     '  ' 
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after  she  had  lost  this  powerful  piotection,  by  his 
death,  in  a.  d.  33,  she  was  accused  in  a,  d.  36  of 
having  had  adulterous  intercourse  with  a  slave ; 
nnd  as  she  could  not  deny  the  charge,  she  put  an 
end  to  her  life.     ( Toc  Ann.  ri.  40.) 

LE'PIDUS,  the  name  of  a  celebrated  family  of 
the  Aemilia  gens,  which  was  one  of  the  most 
ancient  |)atrician  gentes.  [Aemilia  Gbns.]  This 
family  ftrst  occurs  in  Roman  history  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  third  century  before  the  Christian 
era,  and  from  that  time  it  became  one  of  the  most 
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distinguished  in  the  state.  FSaaDy,  it 
nected  by  marriage  with  the  impoia] 
Caesars,  but  disappears  towaids  the  cnA  of  the  fini 
century  of  the  Christian  era.  The  following  gneai* 
logical  table  is  in  some  parts  conieetmal,  hot  these 
are  pointed  out  in  the  course  of  the  aitide.  (Cafi 
Pcrizonins,  Animad.  Hut  p*  131 ;  NorieiiiB,  OhcL 
Pis.  p.  257,  &c  ;  Eckhel,  toL  t.  p.  123 ;  Ckncnt 
Cardinal.  Afetnone  Romam  di  AmtiekHA^^tL  L  p. 
IB'2  ;  Orelli,  Onom.  TulL  toI.  U.  pil5; 
Gesch,  BomSf  voL  i.  p.  1,  &c) 


STEMMA  LEPIDORUM. 
1.  M.  Aemilius  Lepidus,  cos.  u.  c.  285, 

(M.  Aemilius  Lepidus.) 

I 


2.  M.  Aemilius  Lepidus, 
aogur,  cos.  b.  c.  232,  2*20. 


J 


S.  BC  Aemilius  Lepidus, 
praetor,  &  c.  218. 

7.  M.  Aemilius  Lepidus, 
censor^  pontifex  maximus, 
COS.  B.  c.  187,  175. 

I. 

9.  M.  Aemilius  Lepidus, 
trib.  mil  B.C.  190. 


I 

4.  L.  Aemilius 
Lepidus. 


I 

5.  Q.  Aemilius 
Lepidus. 


(M.*  Aemihaa  Lepidni.) 

6.  M\  (?)  Aemilioi  Lepids^ 
ptaetor,  &  c  213L 

I 
8b  M.  AenuHns  Lepidu, 

ooibBka  158. 


(Mam.  Aemui' 


oi  Lepidai.) 


10.  M.  Aemilius 

Lfpidus  Porcina, 

ooib  B.a  137. 


I 

11.  M.  Aemilius 
Lepidus, 
COS.  ILC.  126. 


12.  Q.  Aemilius     1*.  Mam.  Aemihus 
Lepidus.  Lepidus  Livionus, 

I  COS.  B.  a  77 

13.  M.  Aemiliui 
Lepidus,  COS. 
&  c.  78,  married 
Appuleia. 


15.  M*.  AemiHae 
LepidoB,  coiL 
B.&6a. 


Of  uncertain  On'pin, 

21.  Q.  Aemilius  Lepidus, 

COS.  B-  c  21. 


16.  L.  Aemilius  PaulluB,  17.  M.  Abmilius  Lspidub,  18L  Sdpio, 

COS.  B.  a  50.  triumvir,  married  Junia.  ilahi  b.  c  77. 

I  I 

19.  Paullns  Aemilius  Lepidus,        20.  M.  Aemilioa  Lepidna, 
cos.  B.  c.  34,  censor  b.  c  22.  died  b.  c  30. 

married  Cornelia. 


25.  M\  Aemilius    26.  Aemilia 
Lepidus,  Lcpida. 

ooa.A.D.  11. 


22.  L.  Aemilius  Paullus, 

COS.  A.  D.  1,  married 

Julio,  granddaughter  of 

Augustus. 


23.  M.  Aemilius  Lepidoa,      24.  Aemilia 
COS.  ▲.  D.  6.  LepidiL 


I 


r 


27.  Aemilius  lepidus, 

married  DruRilla, 

killed  A.  D.  39. 


wife  of  the  emperof 
Chindiua. 


29.  Aemilia 
LenUa. 
wife  of 


aonof 
Uennaniow, 
diedjLii.3& 


1.  M.  Armilius  Lepidur,  consul  a  c.  285,  but 
whose  name  only  occurs  in  tho  Fasti. 

2.  M.  Aemilius  M.  f.  M.  n.  Lepidus,  pro- 
bably a  grandson  of  No.  I,  was  augur  and  twice 
consuL  lie  died  in  the  year  of  the  battle  of 
Cannae,  b.  c.  216  ;  and  his  three  sons  exhibited  in 


his  honour  funeral  garnet  which  lasted  for  thiw 
days,  and  in  which  twenty-two  pain  of  gladatoia 
fought  in  the  forum.  (Lit.  xxiii.  30.)  Hia  fiiil 
consulship  was  in  B.  c.  232,  when  tha  agrariMi 
law  of  d  Fhuninina  waa  paued  (PalyhTu.  91 1 
Zonar.  viil  p.  401,  c) ;  but  tha  date  ef  Us  noand 
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omHiUhip  u  onunain.     Some  have  mppowd  that 
ha  wu  coiuul  iDSectui  in  a  c  220.     (Pighiiu,  ad 

3.  H  AiHCLiUH  U.  r.  M.  N.  Lbfidcs,  e1d«t 
•on  of  lh«  pncedinf;,  waa  praetor  in  b.c  21B,  wbca 
he  commanded  In  Sicily ;  and  in  the  following  year 
he  ii  ipoken  of  by  Livy  as  praetor  in  Rome ;  hut  va 
miul  luppOM  that  iti  the  latter  year  be  wai  onlj 
prvpraetor.  He  wa>  an  DnaDcceuful  candidau  for 
the  conauldtip  for  B.  c  216.  {LW.  xiL  49,6], 
xiii.  S,  33,  35,  iiiii.  30.) 

'    4.  L.  AiMtLiua  LiFiDUB,  brother  of  No.  S. 
(Lir.  iiiii.  30.) 

fi.  Q.  AiHiLitis  LiFiDus,  brotlier  of  Koa.  S 
and  4.    (Li<.  x<iiL  30.) 

6.  M.  or  M'.  AaKiiiva  LaPinus,  ptaetor  B.  a 
213.  (LiT.  iiir.  43,44.)  In  Livy  the  piaenomen 
UA/arcu;  hut  initead  of  thii  we  ought  probably 
to  read  Manila  ;  for  we  lind  that  the  M.  AemiJiua 
Lepidni  who  watconiul  in  B.c.  IfiS  ii  deacribed  in 
the  Faiti  aa  AT.  /  jtf',  n.  ;  and  ai  then  waa  another 
M.  Lepidua  praetor  in  b,  c.  2la  [see  No.  3],  it  ia 
probable  that  the  praetor  in  213  waa  M\  Lepidua, 
the  btberortheconaulof  158.  Mbi-cdi  waa  auch  a 
well-kiiown  piaenoniea  of  tho  Lepidi,  that  we  can 
eaiily  underatand  why  it  should  be  anbtlituted  for 
the  lea  common  one  of  Mnniiu. 

7.  M.  AiMtLiuB  M,  P.  M.  N.  Lbmdub,  the  aon 
of  No.  3,  waa  perbapa  the  Lepidoa  who  ia  laid  to 
haie  aeired  in  the  army  while  alill  a  boy  (pntr), 
ajd  lo  have  killed  an  enemy,  and  Bared  the  life  of 

1.  (Val.  Mat  iii.  1.  §  1.)     Tbi.  tm 
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.  snying  CO 
ara  on  the  obvene  a  woman'a  head,  and 
rae  a  horacman,  with  the  legend  H.  lb- 
XV.  PR.  K.  Ol  c  a.,  that  ia,  M.  Lepidat 
^  praeiejlatta  hortem  ocddiiy  dvem  ter- 


vafil.  lie  was  one  of  three  ambaaaadon  lent  by 
the  Romani  in  B.  c  201  to  the  Egj'ptian  eonrt, 
which  waa  then  a  linn  ally  of  the  repohlie,  and  had 
lalkited  tlicm  to  acnd  aome  one  to  adminitler  the 
Blfaira  of  the  kingdom  for  their  infant  aoToraig 
Plolemy  V.  Alihough  Lepidua  waa  the  younges 
of  the  thn'c  ambaaiadon.  he  eeema  to  have  emoyed 
the  most  power  and  influence,  and  accordingly  we 
find  writers  epeaking  of  him  alone  ai  the  te'  ' 
the  Egv|itian  king  (Tac.  Aan.  iL  Ii7 ;  Juaiin. 
2,3;  Val.  Max.  vi.  6.  $  1);  and  it  ia  not  ii  . 
Ic  that  he  remninrd  in  Egypt  in  that  capacity 


Hia 


tiar  importance  it  also  ahown  by  hia  colleaguea 
•ending  him  alone  to  Philip  IIL  of  Macedonia, 
who  had  eihibited  aigns  of  boatility  towards  the 
Romana  by  the  aiege  of  Abjdoa,  and  who  waa  not 
H  little  Bsioniahed  nt  the  haughty  bearing  of  the 
young  Roman  noble  on  thia  occaiion.  How  long 
l^pidiig  tomained  in  Kgypt  a  uncertain,  but  aa  he 
wiHcb.iaononcofltiepontifl'ain  a.  c.  199,  wemuil 
conclude  ihot  he  waa  in  Rome  at  that  time,  though 
he  may  have  returned  again  to  Egypt,  He  w 
eleciedaedile  U.C;  192,  praetor  191    with  Sidlj 


hia  province,  aod  conaul  1 EI7,  after  (wo  uniucceuful 
attcmpli  to  obtain  the  litter  dignity.  In  hia  con- 
sulahip  he  waa  engaged,  with  hia  colleague  C.  Fla- 
miniua,  in  the  conqneat  of  the  Liguriana ;  and  ftfler 
the  reduction  of  iliia  people,  he  continaed  the  Via 
Flnminia  &om  Ariminum  by  way  of  Bononia  to 
Pbcpslia,  and  from  thence  to  Aquileia.  (Camp. 
Slrab.  v.  p.  317.)  He  waa  elected  ponltfai  mu- 
imuBE.c.  la(l,fenaor  179.  with  M.  Fulviua  Nobi- 

timea  chiiaeD  by  the  cenaora  princepa  senatua,  and 
ho  died  in  Kt^  1S2,  fUU  of  yeara  and  boBonn. 
Judging  from  the  atrict  orden  which  he  gave  to  Ins 
eong  la  bory  him  in  a  plain  and  timple  manner 
(Liv.  Epil.  48),  we  may  conclude  that  he  belonged 
tn  that  parly  of  the  Roman  noblea  who  lei  Iheir 
fhcea  againit  the  refined  but  exlravagnnt  habita 
which  the  Scipioa  and  Ihrir  frienda  wore  intro- 
ducing into  the  ttate.  Lepidna  the  triumvir  ia 
called  by  Cicero  (PhiL  tiiL  7)  the  pmitfmi  of  thia 
Lepidua;  but  he  would  teem  more  probably  to 
liare  been  hia  abitfpoi,  or  greoi-great-grandion. 
Thie  Lepidua  left  aevcml  lona ;  but  wo  can  hardly 
auppoae  tliat  either  the  M.  Lepidua  Porcina,  who 
wuB  consul  B.  c  137.  or  the  M.  Lepidua  who  tria 
conaul  B.C.  126,  were  hta  lOut,  more  eapediilly  u 
Livy  menliona  one  of  hiaaons.  M-Lepidni  (u 


13).  a 


of  the  ! 


1  190: 


look  upon 

gnmdtoni.  (PolybL  ivi.  34  ;  Liv.  xni.  3,  Id, 
mil  7,  uiv.  10,  34,  inm.  3,  xxxmi  42, 
.uii  3.  66  1  Polyb.  xriii.  1  i  Vii.  Max.  -vi  3. 
S  3;  Liv.  iL  43,  4S,  46;  Val.  Mai.  ir.  3.  {  I  i 
Cicdg  Prue.  Caa.  Si  Liv.  £>iit  48,  comp.jd.Sl, 
ilL  27.  ilui.  16,  £^.  46,  47  ;  Polyb.  luiL  32.) 
The  following  coin  of  Lepidua  re  fen  to  hiaenibaaa; 
to  Egypt  mentioned  above,  and  to  hii  acting  aa  guai- 
diun  of  Plolemy  V.  The  obvene  conloina  a  female 
head,  intended  to  rejireient  the  city  of  Aleiandrii, 
nith  the  legend  ALBiANnKSi,  and  the  revera* 
Lepidua  placiug  the  diadem  on  the  head  of  the 

T1-T1I&  RSQ.  «.  c  From  the  fact  that  Lcpidaa  J* 
here  dctcriled  ai  ponlifei  raaiimua,  and  thai  Vole- 
riui  Maximua  (ri.  6.  g  1),  in  nlating  hia  guaidian- 
ahip,  apeoka  of  him  Bi  pontifei  nuiiimna  and  twice 
contul,  Pighiua  baa  auppoaed  {Arttal.  voL  ii.  p. 
403)  that  Lepidua  mual  have  been  guardian  of  the 
Piolemiea  VI.  and  VII.;  but  Eckhel  (vol  v.  pp. 
123— 126)  baa  very  ably  refuted  thia  opinion,  and 
hai  ahown  that  thia  coin  waa  atruck  by  one  of  (he 
dcfcendont*  of  Lc[Hdua,  who  would  patuially 
introduce  in  the  legend  of  the  coio  one  of  Iho  dit- 


aubaequent  10  the  e' 


nonlsloa 


R.  M.  AiHILtua  M 

piotiably  of  No.  e,  cinianlRc.  158,  ia  HH'nliuiiod 
eiilj  1.V  Pliny  {If.  N.  mix.  6).  and  In  tha  Faati 
W't  Irani  from  the  Faiti  CapiloKni  llmt  he  wu 
M*.  r.  M'.  M  i   from  which  wi  pendvo  th«l  h* 
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could  not  have  been  the  son  of  "So.  7*  as  Drumann 
alleges. 

9.  M.  Abmilius  Lbfidus,  the  son  of  No.  7, 
tribune  of  the  soldiers  in  the  war  against  Anti- 
ochus  the  Great,  b.  c.  190.     (Lir.  xxxviL  43.) 

10.  M.  Abmilius  M.  f.  M.  n.  Lbpidus  Por- 
ciNA,  son  probably  of  No.  9,  and  grandson  of  No. 
7,  was  consul  b.  c.  137.  He  was  sent  into  Spain 
in  his  consulship  to  succeed  his  colleague  C.  Hos- 
tilius  Mancinus,  who  had  been  defeated  by  the 
Numantines  [Mancinus]  ;  and  while  he  was 
waiting  for  reinforcements  from  home,  as  he  was 
not  yet  in  a  condition  to  attack  the  Numantines, 
he  resolved  to  make  war  upon  the  Vaccaci,  under 
the  pretence  of  their  having  assisted  the  Numan- 
tines. This  he  did  merely  from  the  desire  of  dis- 
tinguishing himself;  and  the  senate,  immediately 
his  intention  became  known,  sent  deputies  to  com- 
mand him  to  desist  from  his  design,  as  they  depre- 
cated a  new  war  in  Spain,  after  experiencing  so 
many  disasters.  Lepidus,  however,  had  commenced 
the  war  before  the  deputies  arrived,  and  had  sum- 
moned to  his  assistance  his  relation,  D.  Brutus,  who 
commanded  in  Further  Spain,  and  was  a  general 
of  considerable  experience  and  skill.  [Brutus, 
No.  15,  p.  509,  b.]  Notwithstanding  his  aid, 
Lepidus  wns  unsuccessful  After  laying  waste  the 
open  country,  the  two  generals  laid  siege  to  Pal- 
lantia,  the  capitid  of  the  Vaccaei  (t)ie  mo<Iem 
Palencia),  but  thcv  suffered  so  dreadfully  from 
want  of  provisinns,  that  they  were  obliged  to  raise 
the  siege ;  and  a  conRiderablc  part  of  tlieir  army 
was  destroyed  by  the  enemy  in  their  retreat.  This 
happened  in  the  proconsulship  of  Lepidus,  B.  c. 
lt5G  ;  and  when  the  news  reached  Rome,  Lepidus 
was  deprived  of  his  command,  and  condemned  to 
pay  a  fine.  (Appian,  Hisp.  80 — 83,  who  says 
that  Lepidus  was  deprived  of  his  consulship,  by 
which  we  must  understand  proconsulship ;  Liv. 
£pit.  5C) ;  Oros.  V.  5.)  Jjepidus  was  augur  in  b.  c. 
125,  when  he  was  summoned  by  the  censors,  Cn. 
Stifvilius  Caepio  and  L.  Cassias  Longinus,  to  ac- 
count for  having  built  a  house  in  ton  magnificent  a 
style.  (Veil.  Pat.ii.  10  ;  Val.Max.  viii.  l,damn.  7.) 

Lepidus  was  a  man  of  education  and  refined 
taste.  Cicorn,  who  had  read  his  speeches,  speaks 
of  him  as  the  greatest  orator  of  his  age,  and  says 
that  he  was  the  first  who  introduced  into  Latin 
oratory  the  smooth  and  even  flow  of  words  and  the 
artificial  construction  of  sentences  which  distin- 
guished the  Greek.  He  helped  to  form  the  style 
of  Tib.  Gracchus  and  C.  Carbo,  who  were  accus- 
tomed to  listen  to  him  with  great  care.  He  was, 
however,  very  deficient  in  a  knowledge  of  law  and 
Roman  institutions.  (Cic.  Brut,  25,  86,  97,  de 
Orat.  i.  1 0,  Tuifcuf.  i.  3 ;  Auctor,  cul  Ilerrnn.  iv.  5.) 
In  politics  Lepidus  seems  to  have  belonged  to  the 
aristocraticil  party.  He  opposed  in  his  consulship 
(b.  c.  137)  the  law  for  introducing  the  liallot  (/-pj* 
talnllaria)  propo»«?d  by  L.  Cassius  Longinus  (Cic 
Brut.  25) ;  and  it  appears  from  a  fragment  of  Pris- 
cian  (voL  i.  p.  45f»),  that  Loj)i(iu8  spoke  in  favour  of 
a  rejieal  of  the  lex  Aemilia,  which  was  probably 
the  sinnptuary  law  proposed  by  the  consul,  M. 
AemiliuR  Scaurus  in  n.  c.  115.  (Meyer,  Orator. 
Jiinn.  Fnupn,  p.  19Ji,  &c.  2d.  ed.) 

11.  M.  Abmimus  M.  f.  M.  n.  Lkpidus,  consul 
B. <:.  12«  (Cic.  Brut.  JH  ;  OLmiju.  J59  ;  ()ro8.  v.  10.), 
and  brother  npparwitly  of  N«>.  10.,  though  it  is 
difiicult  to  account  for  ihcir  both  iiaving  the  same 
ptaeuomen. 
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12.  Q.  Abmilius  LiPiDna,  dw  gmid&tte  il 
Lepidus  the  triumvir,  must  havB  been  either  a  hb 
or  grandson  of  No.  7.  [See  beloWy  Na  17.]  Bit 
the  dates  will  hardly  allow  us  to  auypoee  that  W 
was  a  son.  He  was  therefore  probably  a  iaa  il 
No.  9,  and  a  grandson  of  Na  7. 

13.  M.  Abmilius  Q^  p.  M.  n.  LBPtDoi,  the 
son  of  No.  1 1,  and  the  fiuher  of  the  trinmnr,  mm 
praetor  in  Sicily  in  B.  c.  81,  where  he  eaned  a 
character  by  his  oppressions  only  aeeond  to  chit  sf 
Verres.  (Cic  in  Verr.  iii.  91.)  In  the  dffl  van 
between  Marias  and  Snlla  he  belonged  at  fint  to 
the  party  of  the  latter,  and  acquired  conndenblt 
property  by  the  purchaee  of  confiacated  estate* ; 
but  he  was  afterwards  seised  with  the  anbttioD 
of  becominff  a  leader  of  the  popular  party,  le 
which  post  he  might  perhaps  consider  himself  as  ia 
some  degree  entitled,  by  having  married  Appnleis, 
the  daughter  of  the  celebrated  tribune  Appuleias 
Satuminus.  He  accordingly  sued  for  tlie  cod< 
sulship  in  &  c.  79,  in  opposition  to  Sulbi ;  hat 
the  latter,  who  had  resigned  hit  dictatorship  ia 
this  year,  felt  that  his  power  waa  too  wdl  esta- 
blished to  be  shaken  by  any  thing  that  Lepidus 
could  do,  and  accordingly  made  no  effiwta  to  oppose 
his  election.  Pompey,  moreoTer,  whoee  Tanity 
was  inflamed  by  the  desire  of  returning  a  randidafft 
against  the  wishes  of  the  all-powernd  8ul]a,ex* 
erted  himself  warmly  to  secnre  the  election  of 
Lepidus,  and  not  only  succeeded,  but  brought  him 
in  by  more  votes  than  his  colleague,  Q.  Lutatius 
Catulus,  who  belonged  to  the  ruling  party.  Sulla 
viewed  all  these  proceedings  with  great  indiftp- 
ence,  and  contented  himself  with  warning  Pompey, 
when  he  met  him  returning  in  pride  from  the  dee* 
tion,  that  he  had  strengthened  one  who  would  be 
his  rival. 

The  death  of  Sulla  in  the  following  year,  B.  & 
78,  soon  after  Lepidos  and  Catnlua  had  entered 
upon  their  consiilship,  determined  Lepidus  to  make 
the  bold  attempt  to  rescind  the  lawa  of  Sulla  and 
overthrow  the  aristocratical  constitution  which  be 
had  established.  There  were  abundant  materiab 
of  discont(*nt  in  Italy,  and  it  would  not  have  been 
difficult  to  collect  a  numerous  army  ;  but  the  vic- 
tory of  the  aristocratical  party  wai  too  fiimly 
secured  by  Sulla^s  military  colonies  to  fear  any 
attempts  that  Lepidus  might  make,  unce  he  d^ 
not  possess  either  sufficient  influence  or  snffident 
talent  to  take  the  lead  in  a  great  revolution.  He 
seems,  moreover,  to  hare  reckoned  upon  the  as- 
sistance of  Pompey,  who  remained,  on  the  con- 
trary, firm  to  the  aristocra^.  The  fint  movemenC 
of  Lepidus  was  to  endearour  to  prerent  the  band 
of  Sulla  in  the  Campus  Mardus,  but  he  was  obliged 
to  relinquish  this  design  through  the  oppoaition  of 
Pompey.  He  next  formally  proposed  seTenl  lawB 
with  the  object  of  abolishing  Sulla*s  eonstitutioo, 
but  their  exact  provisions  are  not  mentioned  by 
the  ancient  writers.  We  know,  however,  that  hi 
proposed  to  recall  all  persons  who  had  been  pn^ 
scribed,  and  to  restore  to  them  their  property, 
which  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  other  partieii 
Such  a  measure  would  alone  have  thrown  aO 
Italy  into  confusion  again.  At  Rome  the  utmost 
agitation  prevuled.  Catulus  showed  himself  a 
firm  and  dauntless  ftiend  of  the  aristocncy, 
and  appears  to  have  obtained  a  tribune  to  pat 
his  veto  upon  the  rogations  of  Lepidna.  Thi 
exasiw^ration  lietwecn  the  two  parties  roeo  to  ila 
height,  and  the  senate  aaw  no  othar  atna  tf 
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KToidingui  DDmediale  onlbreak  except  b;  indating 
ibt  two  coniuli  to  gwear  thsl  tbej  would  not  takt 
up  uini  igainil  one  Baather.  To  Ihia  ibej  both 
conKDled,  sad  Lepidus  the  msn  willinglf,  m  tbs 
o*tb,  according  to  hit  iateTpietslion,  onlj  bound 
bim  during  hia  cnaBulihip,  and  be  bad  now  time  to 
cdUkI  rcKuiEei  for  tha  coming  conteit.  Theae 
the  Knalc  iuelf  lupplied  him  with.  Thej  had  in 
the  preitoua  yaa  voted  lUl;  and  Further  Gaol  la 
the  cunaukr  prorinceB,  *4id  the  latier  had  Med  t« 
Lepidua.  Aniioua  nowto  lemoie  him  from  Italy, 
the  a«nale  ordered  him  to  repair  to  hia  prmince, 
under  the  prcleiKB  oF  threatening  dangen,  and 
fumiihed  him  "ilh  money  and  auppliei.  Lepidua 
Uh  the  ciiy  ;  but  instead  of  repairiog  to  hii  pro- 
Tince  he  itopped  in  Etniria  and  collected  an  annj. 

citv  in  order  la  hold  the  comitia  for  llie  election  of 
the  e03>ul<  i  but  he  would  not  Iruat  himaetf  in 
their  hand^  This  year  leemi  to  have  paaaed 
■ny  without  any  deciiiie  meiuuTei  on  either  aide. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  however, 
B.  e.  77,  Lepiiim  vrat  declared  a  public  eoamy  by 
the  aenale.  Without  waiting  for  the  foreei  of  M. 
Drulua,  who  had  etpODted  LitcauMandcommandsd 
in  Ciidplne  OauULepiduinuirched  ttraightagainat 
Kome.  Hrtt  Pompey  and  Catului  were  prepared 
to  reeoiie  him  ;  and  in  the  battle  which  wai  fought 
Duller  the  walla  of  the  city,  in  the  Cnmpua  Martins, 
Ijepidus  wu  eaaily  defeated  and  Dbliged  to  take  to 
flijiht.  While  Pompey  marrhed  againit  Urului  in 
Ciaalpine  Oaul,  whom  he  oyercarae  and  put  to 
death  [BRimra,  No.  SO],  Catulu.  followed  Lepi- 
dua  into  Etniria.  Finding  it  impouihle  to  hold 
his  ground  in  Italy,  Lepidus  Hiled  with  the  re- 
mainder of  hia  force!  to  Sardinia;  but  repulaed  cod 
in  this  island  by  the  propraetor,  he  died  abortly 
■fierwards  of  chagrin  and  sorrow,  which  is  said  to 
baie  been  increaaed  by  the  diKOiery  of  the  infi- 
delity of  hii  wife.  The  arijuwratical  parly  used 
their  rjclorj  with  great  medeiation,  probably  Innn 
feu  of  driving  their  opponents  to  join  3ulorius 
in  Spain.  (Sail  tiki.  lib.  1,  and  Fruga.  p.  190, 
in  Gertoch-i  ed.  min,  i  Appian,  B.  C.  i.  105,  107  i 
Pint.  Suit.  34,  38,  Pomp.  IS.  16  ;  Liv.  Epil.  90  ; 
Flor.  iii.  23  ;  Oroa.  v.  22  j  Eutrop.  vl,  6  ;  Tat 
.^ni.  ill. -27  I  Suel-ClKU.  3,5;  Cie.  n  Gil.  iiu  10) 
Plin.  //.  A'',  vii.  36,  54  ;  Dnimann's  Awn,  loL  it. 
pp.  339—346.) 

It.  Mau.  Abhiliuk  Mau.  r.  M.  N.  Lsnova 
l.lvuNfg,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  grandson  of 

Ll^ianuBshDw^was«■n^lll,fcc. 77, with  D.  Junius 
BrvtufL-  He  belonged  to  the  arinlocratical  party,  and 
ja  mvntinned  us  one  of  the  inllucntinl  penana  »bo 
prevailed  upon  Sulla  to  spare  ihi 


I  Sulla  10  spare  the  life  of  the  young 
He  failed  in  obtaining  the  consuf- 
*hip  at  his  fint  attempt,  becnuse  he  waa  suppoKd, 
though  very  rich,  lo  have  declined  the  office  of 
aedile  in  order  to  avoid  the  eipcnces  attending  it. 
(Suet.  Cai-s.  I  ;  Cic.  DnO.  (7,  de  qf.  u.  U  ; 
0(nei[u.  119  1  VaLMni.  vii.  7.  §  6.) 

15.  M'.  ASHILIL'H  Mau.  r.  M.  N.  LirlDDH, 
probably  likewise  a  >nn  of  No.  6,  vaa  consul,  B.C. 

which  Cieerowas  praetor.  He  is  mentioned  Mvtral 
ned  much  political 


<•"¥"' 


c65,  h 


against  C.  Comeliua,  whom  Ctceco 
rfended.  lie  belonged  lo  the  arislocraiial  pvly, 
It  oa  tlw  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  B.  c.  49, 


LOf  c< 


0  Lis  F. 
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iUa  to  watch  the 


Hen 


iaily  >. 


tercourao  with  Ciceio,  from  . 

that  Lepidu*  waa  resolved  not  lo  crois  the  aea  with 
Pompey,  but  lo  yield  to  Caeiar  if  the  latter  waa 
likely  to  be  victoriaui.  He  eventually  rElnmed  to 
Home  in  March.  (SalL  Col.  IB  ;  Cic.  a  Gi/.  I  e, 
pro  SnJi.  i  ;  Dion  Case.  iiivL  25  ;  AMWn.  U 
foTKBi.  p.  i5B,cd.  Orellii  Cic.  ad  All.  vii.  12,23, 
viii.  1,  6.  9,  16,  a.  1.) 

16.    L.  AKMU.IU8  M.  T.  (j.  N.  PAULMtS,  Vtt  ■ 

ton  nf  No.  13,  and  a  brothor  of  M.  Lepidus  the 
iriamiir.  {Veil.  Pat.  iL  67.)  His  .umaDW  Paulina 
initead  of  Lepidua  haa  led  many  to  soppOHi  that 
he  waa  only  an  adopted  brother  of  the  trinmiir  ; 
but  Orumautl  has  shown  that  Pautlus  was  own 
brother  of  the  triumvir.  (Dromaiin's  Wo«,  vol.  i. 
p,  5.)  The  surname  of  Paullu*  was  probably  given 
--    -  '  'listed 


•  fklhor 


Aemiliiis  Paullua,  Ih*  cooqaeror  of  Macedonia, 
which  he  might  do  with  the  leu  scruple,  u  Paullus 
appean  to  hare  left  no  deKcndanla  bearing  hi* 
inline.  Lepidus  might  therefore  naturally  desire 
that  this  family  should  be,  as  it  were,  again  revived 
by  one  of  hia  aons  ;  and  to  show  the  more  hononr 
lo  the  name,  ha  gave  it  lo  his  eldest  son  i  lor  that 
1..  FauUu)  waa  older  than  his  brother  the  triumvir 
n|)pears  almost  certain  Erom  the  respective  dales  at 
which  the;  attained  the  ofllcrs  of  the  atale.    Soma 

been  the  elder  fiom  bis  bearing  the  pneuomen  of 
Ills  father  ;  but  lince  Lucius  was  the  piaeDomen  of 
thecoiiqtierorof  Macedonia,  we  can  easily  nnder- 
stnnd  why  the  father  should  depart  on  this  occasion 
from  the  usiinl  Homan  practice  of  giving  hia  own 
pmenomen  to  his  e1de«t  son. 

Since  Armilina  Paullui  undoubtedly  belonged 
to  the  family  of  the  Lepidi.  and  not  to  that  of  tha 
Paulli.  he  is  inserted  in  this  place  and  not  under 


Aemilius  Paullus  did  not  follow  the  azampla  of 

hia  father 

wamly  SI 
fint  publi 

pporting  the  aristo 
aet  was  the  acct^ 

ratial  party.     Hit 
■alien  of  Catiline  in 

™rdlog  lo  the  Lei  Plautia  de  vi,  an  act 

which  Cia 

ropra^aaonea 

great  aerrice  to  itaa 

eh  PauUus  incurred 

on  account  of  wh 

the  hatrvd 

ofthepopolBT  party 

He  (uBattben  havE 

bocn  quite 

a  young  man.  for 

e  waa  not  qaaastor 

liU  tbtw  I 

cm,  aflerwud.  :  a 

d  ii  WIS  during  hi* 

a  B.  c  59,  nndec  th* 

propnietor 

C.  Oclavia*.  that 

h,  ..a  ^^  by 

L.  Vet 


I  of  the 


petwins  pnvy  10 


'  Kf" 


tended  amipiracy  againtt  the  life  of  Pompey. 
ii  mentioned  in  B.  I:  67  as  eierling  himaelf  la 
tain  the  trcall  of  Cicero  from  bonlshmeBt. 

In  hia  aedileahip,  a.  c.  65,  Paullua  mlolvd  one 
nf  the  ancient  banlicae  in  the  middle  of  the  romin, 
and  likewise  commenced  a  new  one  of  oxUaonit- 
iiory   site  and   •plendnur.    (Cin  ad  Aft.  ir.   IE,) 


i 
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the  hopes  of  the  aristocrats  who  had  raised  him  to 
the  cousulship,  for  Caesar  gained  him  over  to  hii 
side  by  «  bribe  of  1500  talents,  which  he  is  said 
to  have  expended  on  the  completion  of  his  basilica. 
By  accepting  thia  bribe  he  lost  the  confidence  of 
all  parties,  and  accordingly  seems  to  hare  taken  no 
part  in  the  civil  war  between  Pompey  and  Caesar. 
After  the  murder  of  the  latter,  in  b.  a  44,  Paullas 
joined  the  senatorial  party  ;  and  he  was  one  of  the 
senators  who  declared  M.  Lepidiu  a  public  enemy, 
on  the  30th  of  June,  b.  c.  43,  on  account  of  his 
having  joined  Antony  ;  and,  accordingly,  when 
the  triumvirate  was  formed  in  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year,  his  name  was  set  down  first  in  the 
proscription  list  by  his  own  brother.  The  soldiers, 
however,  who  were  appointed  to  kill  him,  allowed 
him  to  escape,  probably  with  the  connivance  of  his 
brother.  He  passed  over  to  Brutus  in  Asia,  and 
after  the  death  of  the  latter  repaired  to  Miletus. 
Here  he  remained,  and  refused  to  go  to  Rome, 
although  he  was  pardoned  by  the  triumvirs.  Aa 
he  is  not  mentioned  again,  he  probably  died  soon 
afterwards.  (Sail.  Cat,  31  ;  Schol.  Bob.  tn  Vatin, 
p.  320,  ed.  Orelli  ;  Cic.  tit  Vatin,  10,  ad  Ait,  iL 
•24,  ad  Qu,  Fr,  iL  4,  pro  Afil,  9,  ad  Att,  vi.  1,  3, 
ud  Fam.  viii.  4,  8,  10,  11,  xv.  12,  13  ;  Appion, 
B.  C.  ii.  26  ;  Dion  Cass.  xL  43,  63  ;  Suet.  Caea, 
29  ;  Plut.  Caci,  29,  Pomp,  58  ;  Liv.  Epit.  120  ; 
Appian,  Ii.  C,  iv.  12,  37  ;  Dion  Cass,  xlvil  6  ; 
Veil.  Pot  ii.  67.) 


COIN   OF    M.    AEMILIUS   PAULLUS. 

The  preceding  coin  contains  on  the  obverse  the 
head  of  Vesta,  and  on  the  reverse  the  Basilica 
Aeinilia. 

It  has  l)cen  alreoily  seen  that  Cicero  says  {ad 
Att.  iv.  l(i)  that  Aeniilius  Paullus  restored  a 
basilica  in  tlie  forum,  and  also  commenced  a  new 
one.  The  former  must  have  been  the  same  as  the 
one  originally  ])uilt  by  the  censors  M.  Aemilius 
L<*pidu»  and  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior,  in  b.  c.  1 79.  As 
M.  Fulvius  peeiHs  to  have  had  the  princiiKil  share 
in  its  constniction  (Liv.  xl.  51),  it  was  pcncrally 
called  the  FulvLa  banilica  (PluL  Cacs.  29),  some'- 
tinies  the  Aeniiliaet  Fulvia  (Varr  Z^.  />.  vi.  2),  but 
after  the  restoration  by  Aemilius  Pnullus,  it  was 
alwjivs  called  the  lJa^ilica  Paulli  or  Aemilia.  The 
rcstonitioii  of  this  basilica  wa4  almost  completed  in 
HA..  54,  the  year  in  which  Cicero  (/.  c.)  was  writing. 
But  the  question  where  the  new  one  was  built  is  a 
vcrj-  difficult  one  to  answer.  Most  modem  writers 
have  supposed  that  the  f^vo  ba-^ilicae  were  built  by 
the  &ide  of  one  another  in  the  forum  ;  but  this 
s(>ems  hardly  possible  to  have  been  the  case,  since 
we  never  find  mention  of  more  than  one  basilica 
Aemilia  or  Paulli  in  all  the  ancient  writers.  (Tac. 
Ann.  iii.  72  ;  Plin.  7/.  .V.  xxxvi.  15,  24;  StaL 
Sih:  i.  1.  29;  Plut.  <\us.  29,  Galh.  26  ;  Dion 
Cans.  xlix.  42,  liv.  24  ;  Appian.  D.  C.  ii.  26.) 
IV  cker,  therefore,  KuppojM'Hf/Aiw.M.  der  Rom.  Al- 
t'Hhihnrr,  vol.  i.  ppc.'JOl  — iJOd)  that  the  new  build- 
ing, which  Paullus  connnenced,  was  the  same  as 
the  one  afterwards  called  the  B:i6ilica  Julia,  more 
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especially  at  Panllns  it  ezpraaly  Mid  to  km 
received  money  firam  Caeiar  lor  the  ctBtUwi  olai 
of  these  baailicae.  Cioeioli  letter  (L  a)  oenuaiy 
speaks  as  if  the  new  baailica  wen  to  be  bdk  hf 
Paullas  at  Caeaar^t  ezpenae  ;  and  it  imy  dmrfbn 
be  that  the  statement  of  Appian  (A  C  iL  26)  wai 
Plutarch  (Can,  29),  that  Paiilliu  waa  Imbed  hy 
Caesar  in  his  coninlship  with  ft  idiii  of  15M 
talents,  and  that  he  expended  thia  upon  the  badia 
Aemilia,  is  not  quite  correct.  The  mistake^  boww 
ever,  is  a  very  natnnd  one ;  for  tboqgh  the  1501 
talents,  might  hare  been  appropriated  to  tfaeeredita 
of  the  new  basilica,  enWqnent  writers  wooU 
naturally  suppose  that  the  money  had  been  ex- 
pended upon  the  building  which  bore  the  name  «f 
Aemilius  Paullas  in  their  own  time.  For  a  fudicr 
discussion  of  this  aabjeet,  which  haidlj  belongi  to 
the  present  woric,  the  reader  it  referred  to  Becks 

The  basilica  Aemilia  in  the  fonim  waa  rebidlt  at 
his  own  expense  by  Panllot  Aemilioa  Lepidu  [No. 
1 9],  the  son  of  the  present  article,  and  dedicated  ia 
his  consulship,  b.  c.  34  (Dion  Caas.  zlix.  42).  It  wm 
burnt  down  twenty  years  afterwarda,  B.  c  14,  bya 
fire,  which  also  destroyed  the  temple  of  Veata,  nd 
was  rebuilt  nominally  by  Paulina  Leindnai  bat  in 
reality  by  Augustus  and  the  frienda  of  FnUki 
(Dion  Cass.  liv.  24).  The  new  bnilding  was  a 
most  magnificent  one ;  its  colomna  of  PhrygiaB 
marble  were  especially  celebrated  (Ptin.  H.N. 
xxxvi.  15,  24).  It  waa  again  repaired  by  Lepidns 
[No.  23]  in  the  reign  of  Tiberini,  a.  o.  22  (1^ 
Anu.  iii.  72). 

1 7.  M.  Aemilius  M.  p.  Q.  n.  Lspidub,  the 
triumvir,  was  the  brother  of  the  preceding  [No. 
16],  and  the  son  of  No.  13.  He  waa  a  lineal 
descendant  of  the  pontifez  Duudmna,  M.  Aemiliaa 
Lepidus,  consul  in  B.C  187  and  175,  though,  ai 
we  have  seen,  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  was  the 
abnefios  or  great-grandson  of  the  buter,  as  (Socio 
calls  him  [see  No.  7]. 

^L  Lepidus  is  first  mentioned  in  the  year  a.  e. 
52,  when  the  senate  appointed  him  interrez,  after 
the  death  of  Clodius,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the 
comitia.  Rome  was  almost  in  a  state  of  anarchy ; 
and  because  Lepidus  refused  to  hold  the  conida 
for  the  election  of  the  consuls,  on  the  gromd  that 
it  was  not  usual  for  the  first  ictoirez  to  do  so,  his 
house  waa  attacked  by  the  Clodian  mobs,  and  he 
himself  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  Uie  civil  war  between  Pompey  and 
Caesar,  u.  c.  49,  Lepidus,  who  was  th«i  pnetoi; 
joined  the  party  of  the  btter  ;  and  as  the  consols 
had  fled  with  Pompey  from  Italy,  Lepidu^  is 
praetor,  was  the  highest  magistrate  remmning  In 
Itjily.  Caesar  accordingly,  when  he  set  out  far 
Spain,  to  carry  on  the  war  against  Aftanins  and 
Potreius,  left  Lepidus  nomiiudly  in  chaige  of  the 
city,  though  he  really  depended  npon  Antony  far 
the  preser\'ation  of  peace  in  Italy.  Daring  Gaenr'k 
absence  in  Spain,  Lepidus  presided  at  the  comitia, 
in  which  the  former  was  appointed  dictatoi;  who 
was  thus  able  to  hold  the  consuhir  comitia,  wliich 
it  would  have  been  impotsiblo  for  a  praetor  to 
have  done. 

In  the  following  year,  B.  c.  48,  Lepidus  rsoslfed 
the  province  of  Nearer  Spain,  with  the  title  of 
proconsul,  and  here  displayed  both  the  ranity  and 
avarice  which  marked  his  charscter.  Having  com- 
pelled the  proconsul  Q.  Cassias  Lononua,  in  Pa^ 
I  ther  Spain,  and  his  quaestor  M.  Maneuus,  who  won 
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auking  mz  npon  ona  uiother,  to  b 
ami,  he  (uumned  the  title  of  impe 
be  )ud  not  struck  b  hlsw.  On  hit  K 
tt,  c.47i  Coetar  gratified  hii  TBnitj  w 
though  the  anl;  uopliiei  he  could 


KLepid, 


lehad 


.»we 


he  had  robbed  the  pi 


In  the  couAe  of  the 


ID  by  Caeiai  for  (he  sFcood  ai 

5  and  44. 

H.  c  44  Lepidui  i 


llffclinft  iroopt  for  hii 
iiBtan  had  therefore  pr 
u  Anlonj'  with  tt 


V.TU  oi-emiled.     On   the 


■ening 


before 


15lh  of  March  Caeiai 
(Appiin,  fi.C.  iL  115), and  he  wiupreteut  . 
following  day  in  the  curia  ot  Pompey.  i 
Ciimpu>  Manius,  and  saw  Caeiar  fall  )i 
dagger* of  bituiBMini.  (Plut.  Caa.67  ;  ihv 
mejii  of  Appian,  fi.C.  iL  1 1 S,  and  Dion  Cai'i  II 
22,  that  Lepidus  vai  not  preaent,  ia  leu  j.\\A 
Lepidua  haitily  Hole  away  from  the  lenni:- 
with  [he - 


iKlf  for 


lofwhichinlhei 


%hl 


]]ig  addreiBed  the  people  to  exaapeiate  theni  aguii 
tile  murderen  of  the  dictator.  Antony,  howeT 
dlHuaded  him  from  resoning  to  (iolence,  nnd 


ed  with  the  i 


If  pidui  adopted  all  the  liewi  of  the  forniLT. 
waa.  thep'fore,  a  parly  lo  the  hollow  recenuli 
which  took  place  between  the  ariilocii.cy 
Caesaf'H  friends.  In  relum  for  the  lupport  v 
Antony  had  received  from  Lcpidiis,  h^  ;ill< 
the  laller  to  be  choten  ponlifct  maiimui.  v 

Antony  betrothed  Hie  d.-mghlcr  (0  thf  x; 
Lrpidiu.  A>  Antony  had  no  further  oci-i-ion  loi 
Lepidiii  in  Rome,  he  now  repaired  lo  hit  [iroiincei 
of  IJBul  and  Spain,  with  the  special  ulij^t  ol 
elating  a  rrcondlintion  between  Sex.  Paiii|-<'V  and 
the  new  mien  al  Rome.  This  wiu  pM[.isVd  al 
Antony's  suggeilion,  who  wai  aniiout  lo  wiih- 
draw  Pompey  from  Spain  and  induce  him  iii  tome 
to  Rome,  ttuit  he  might  thus  hsTe  depnM't  th( 
tenate  of  a  considerable  part  of  their  forc<- ..  in  cim 
of  theciiil  war  breaking  out  again.  Ti..  s^™t< 
did  npt  Me  through  Antony's  deiign  ;  I.i  |.iju! 
Buccecded  in  his  misuon,  and  accordingly  T^^Lt:Lvcd 
marks  of  honour  from  bolh  parlies  ;  the  -,  ili'  on 
the  2Bih  of  Norember.  on  the  pruposiiionoi  Ai;!iiiLy. 
TOted  him  a  supplicatio. 

Shortly  afterwaidi  an  open  TOplure  itiurfed 
between  Antony  and  the  senate.  Artmiv  liaJ 
obtained  from  the  people  the  province  of  fi*iilipin( 
OauU  which   D.  Bculus  then  held,  "■!  -I"<li  >" 


on  ihfl  other  side  ot  the  Alps,  and  coald 
easily  croih  Antony  if  be  pleased.  Under  the 
irelence,  therefore,  of  showing  him  additional 
narks  ot  honour  on  account  of  his  inducing  Pompey 
a  lay  down  his  urns,  the  senate,  on  iho  propoiiiion 
if  Cicero,  voted  an  equeelrion  slatuB  of  Lepidni, 
ind  conferred  upon  hun  the  title  of  imperelor. 
Lepidun,  however,  heulated  what  part  to  lakeland 
IS  to  have  been  aniioos  to  wait  the  result  of 
onI«sl  between  Antony  and  the  BenB(4r,  before 
nilting  hinuelf  ircevocahly  to  either  party. 
He  did  not  evia  thank  tho  senate  for  their  deetcn 
a  hii  honont ;  and  when  ihey  requested  him  to 
narch  into  Italy  and  asutithe  contula  Hirtiuiand 
'ansa,  in  raising  the  (i^a  of  Mutina,  he  only  sent  a 
letnchment  of  ha  troops  across  the  Alps  under  tlm 
ommand  of  M.  Silvanua,  and  to  him  he  gave  such 
leubtful  orderg  that  SJltBims  thought  it  would  tut 
aore  pleasing  to  hia  general  that  his  aaldier*  should 
'  fight  for  mther  than  against  Antony,  and  accord- 
ingly joined  the  latter.  Meantime,  Lepidoi  incurred 
'eamre  of  Cicero  and  the  iristacmcy,  by 
LO  the  senate  to  reCDDnnendpetic&  Shortly 
.  aflerwanla,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  month  of  April, 
'  '  '  ets  fbnght  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
h  compelled  Antony  to  nise  the  nags 
I  and  take  to  flighL  He  cmiMd  iho  Alp*  with  Iha 
of  his  troops,  and  proceeded  sinight  lo 
I,  who  finding  it  impouible  to  maintain  a 
position  any  longer,  united  hij  army  la  that 
of  Antony  on  the  2Ulh  of  May.  The  wnaf, 
therefore,  on  the  HDth  of  June,  pnclauned  Lepidna 
a  public  enemy,  and  ordered  hi*  atatno  to  be  thrown 
'  H'n.  The  yoDDg  Oclavian  still  continued  to  act 
minojly  with  the  smute ;  but  with  bts  osoal 
,t  the  senate  wonid  ba 


[nl^^,^ 


Antony  accotdingli-  marched  against  him,  and  •• 
the  latter  was  unable  to  resi*t  him  in  the  field,  ho 


M  desert  the  (Iklling  side. 
I    troop)  Lepidm  uui  Antony  were  now  Joined  by 
'     Asinius  PotUo,  ihe  govemor  of  Purlhet  Spnin,  anil 
by  L.  Munatius  Pluicui,  the  governor  of  Fnrtbcf 
"  '    voce  preparing  to  cross  the  AIpI  with 

Riidable  anny.  In  Aagntt  Oclanan 
r  compelled  tlie  senate  In  allow  Uni  to  ba  elected 
~  consal,  and  likeniM  to  repeal  Ihe  deereea  that  bad 
been  made  aoainsi  Lepidui  and  Antony  ;  and 
toward)  the  laller  end  of  Oi-tober  he  W  ibo 
celebnTed  inlerviawat  Bononia,  Ivtween  Lepidua 
and  Antony,  which  re-snlted  in  the  foroiation  of 
the  ttittroviralev  [AuocHTi'i.  p.  4M,  h.)  In  lb* 
divirion  of  the  provinces  ainoug  tho  Iriiimvi™, 
Lepidua  obtained  Spain  and  NorbwieK  Oaul,  which 
he  wa*  to  govern  by  mean*  of  a  deputy,  to  order 
OiLiI  he  toight  renuiin  in  Italy  next  year  ai  eoniul, 
while  the  two  other  triumvirs  prDaecated  the  waf 
against  Bnitui  and  Cauiu.  Of  his  hug*  anuy  ho 
was  only  10  retain  three  legion*  fur  tbe  prateciion  of 
Italy  ;  the  tmaining  HTca  were  dlvidol  batmen 
Octavian  and  Antony.  Thus  Lepidua  wu  to  pk* 
only  a  ucoudiry  port  in  Iba  impending  strug;^ 
between  the  tnomiin  and  the  senate  i  and  •ilh 
this  he  eeemt  to  hava  bnen  oinKntod,  for  ho  Dvrer 
diipbiyed  any  l»v*  of  ealrriiiiiio.  la  th»  pru- 
KrtptioH-Hita  which  *«re  published  on  the  return 
of  ine  triumvirs  lo  Ronw,  Lepidus  placed  the  nanui 
of  his  own  brother  Paullui,  as  has  b»n  alraady 
ttkteJ.  [SeeabavB,p.T60,a.]  Shottlj  aftarwwda, 
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on  tbe  3 1  fit  of  December,  Lepidas  celebrated  a 
triumph  as  a  consequence  of  the  supplicatio  which 
the  senate  had  voted  a  year  previously. 

In  B.  a  42  Lepidus  remained  in  Rome  as  consul ; 
and  in  the  fresh  division  of  the  provinces,  made 
between  Octavian  and  Antony,  after  the  battle  of 
Philippi  at  the  close  of  this  year,  Lepidus  was  de- 
prived of  his  provinces,  under  the  pretext  of  his 
having  had  treasonable  intercourse  with  Sex.  Pom- 
pey  ;  but  it  was  arranged  that,  in  case  he  should 
be  proved  innocent  of  the  crime  laid  to  his  charge, 
he  should  receive  Africa  as  a  compensation  for  the 
provinces  taken  from  him :  so  soon  did  Octavian 
and  Antony  make  him  feel  that  he  was  their  sub- 
ject rather  than  their  equal  The  triumvirs  were 
unable  to  prove  anything  against  Lepidus,  but  it 
was  not  tUI  after  the  Perusinian  war  in  b.  c.  40, 
that  Octavian  allowed  Lepidus  to  take  possession 
of  his  province,  and  he  probably  would  not  have 
obtained  it  even  then,  had  not  Octavian  been 
anxious  to  attach  Lepidus  to  his  interests,  in  case 
of  a  rupture  between  himself  and  Antony.  Lepidus 
remained  in  Africa  till  &  c.  36.  On  Uie  renewal 
of  the  triumvirate  in  &  c.  37,  for  another  five  years, 
Lepidus  had  been  included,  though  he  had  now 
lost  all  real  power.  In  the  following  year,  &  c.  36, 
Octavian  summoned  him  to  Sicily  to  assist  him  in 
the  war  against  Sex.  Pompey.  Lepidus  obeyed,  but 
tired  of  being  treated  as  a  subordinate,  he  resolved 
to  make  an  effort  to  acquire  Sicily  for  himself  and 
regain  his  lost  power.  He  left  Africa  on  the  1st 
of  July,  B.  c  36,  and  on  his  arrival  in  Sicily  pro- 
ceeded to  act  on  his  own  account,  without  consult- 
ing Octavian.  He  first  subdued  Lilybaeum  and 
the  neighbouring  towns,  and  then  marched  against 
Aiessana,  which  ho  also  conquered.  The  eight 
Pompeian  legions,  which  formed  the  garrison  of 
the  latter  town,  joined  him,  so  that  his  army 
now  amounted  to  twenty  legions.  Lepidus,  there- 
fore, felt  himself  strong  enough  to  assume  a  threaten- 
ing position,  and  accordingly,  on  the  arrival  of 
Octavian,  claimed  Sicily  for  himself,  and  an  equal 
share  as  triumvir  in  the  government  of  the  state. 
A  civil  war  seemed  inevitable.  But  Lepidus  did 
not  possess  the  confidence  of  his  soldiers;  Octavian 
found  means  to  seduce  them  from  their  allegiance, 
and  at  length,  feeling  sure  of  support  from  a  nu- 
merous body  of  them,  adopted  one  day  the  bold 
resolution  of  riding  into  the  very  camp  of  Lepidus, 
and  calling  upon  his  troops  to  save  their  country 
from  a  civil  war.  Although  this  daring  attempt  did 
not  immediately  succeed,  and  Octavian  was  obliged 
to  retire  with  a  wound  in  his  breast,  yet  it  had 
eventuallv  the  desired  elFect  Detachment  after 
detachment  deserted  lepidus,  who  found  himself 
at  last  obliged  to  surrender  to  Octavian.  All  his 
courage  now  forsook  him.  lie  put  on  mourning, 
and  threw  himself  before  the  knee?  of  Octavian, 
liogging  for  his  life.  This  Octavian  gninted  him, 
but  ho  deprived  him  of  his  triumvirate,  his  army, 
and  his  provinces  and  commanded  that  he  should 
live  at  Circeii,  under  strict  surveillance.  He  allowed 
him,  however,  to  retain  his  private  fortune,  and  his 
dignity  of  pontifex  maximus. 

Thus  ended  the  public  life  of  Ijcpidus.  After  the 
conspinuy  of  his  &ou  a^inst  the  life  of  Augustus 
(it  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Actium  (see  below), 
Lepidus  was  ordered  to  return  to  Ilome  ;  and, 
though  he  had  not  been  privy  to  it,  he  was  treated 
by  Augustus  with  the  utmost  indignity.  Still  the 
loRfi  of  honour  and  rank,  and  the  insults  to  which 
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he  was  exposed,  did  not  ahorteii  hie  lift^ftrte 
survived  till  b.  c.  13.  Augustus  ancceeded  Ua 
as  pontifex  maximna. 

Lepidus  was  one  of  thoie  men  n^o  have  m  de- 
cided character,  and  who  are  incapable  of  eoBanl- 
ting  great  crimes  for  the  same  Raaon  that  they  ait 
incapable  of  performing  any  noUe  actM,  He  yof 
sessed  great  wealth,  and,  Kke  almost  all  his 
temporaries,  was  little  scrupulous  about  the 
of  acquiring  it.  Neither  in  war  nor  in  peaee 
he  exhibit  any  distinguished  abilities  ;  but  that  be 
was  not  so  contemptible  a  character,  as  he  is  dxavn 
by  Drumann,  seems  pretty  certain  from  the  respect 
with  which  he  was  always  treat«rd  by  that  great 
judge  of  men,  Julius  Caesar.  It  seems  clear  thst 
Lepidus  was  fond  of  ease  and  repose,  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  he  possessed  abilities  capable  U 
effecting  much  more  than  he  ever  did. 

His  wife  was  Junia,  the  sister  of  tbe  IL  Brntoi 
who  killed  Caesar.     [Junuu  No.  2.J 

(The  passages  of  Cicero  referring  to  Lepidus  are 
given  in  Orclli,  Onom.  ThIL  toL  iL  pp^  14,  15; 
Appian,  B.  C.  lib.  iL  iiL  t.  ;  Dion  CaM.  lib.  zii~ 
xlix.;  VelL  Pat  iL  64,  80;  Flor.  it.  6,  7;  Lir. 
EpiL  119, 120, 129  ;  Suet  Odan,  16,  31  ;  Sea.  db 
Oem.  L  10.) 


COIN  OF  M.  LXPlOUa,  TBB  TUUMmU 

1 8.  SciPio,  a  brother  of  the  two  preceding  [Noa 
16  and  17],  and  a  son  of  No.  13,  must  have  been 
adopted  by  one  of  the  Scipios.  He  fell  in  bottle 
in  the  war  of  his  fiither  against  tbe  aristoomticsl 
party,  &  c.  77.    (Oros.  r.  2*2.) 

19.  Paulus  Abmilius  L.  r.  M.  n.  LBni>i*fl| 
the  son  of  L.  Aemilius  Paullns  [No.  16],  with 
whom  he  is  frequently  confounded.  His  name  is 
variously  given  by  the  ancient  writers  AtmUhu 
Paulluf,  or  PavUut  Aemiliui^  or  AtmUiut  Leykhu 
PauUus,  but  PauUui  AemUiiu  Lepidm  seems  to  be 
the  more  correct  form.  He  probably  fled  with  his 
father  to  Krutus,  and  seems  to  have  been  entrusted 
by  the  latter  with  the  defence  of  Crete;  for  we  find 
him  after  the  death  of  Brutus  joining  the  remnants 
of  the  republican  party  with  the  Cretan  troops,  and 
sailing  with  them  into  the  Ionian  sea.  He  mnst 
subsequently  have  made  his  peace  witb  the  trimft* 
virs,  as  we  find  him  accompanying  OctaTian  in  Us 
campaign  against  Sex.  Pompey  in  Sicily  b  B.G 
36.  In  B.  a  34  he  obtained  the  consulship,  but 
only  as  consul  suffectus,  on  the  1  st  of  July,  ud 
dedicated  the  basilica  Aemilia,  which  had  been 
originally  erected  by  his  fiither  [see  p.  766],  bat 
which  he  had  rebuilt  In  b.  c.  22  he  was  censor 
with  L.  Munatius  Plancus,  with  whom  he  eoold 
not  agree,  and  died  while  holding  this  dignity. 
Dion  Cassius  seems  to  have  confonnded  him  wiih 
his  father  in  saying  that  the  censor  had  be«i  fcr- 
merly  proscribed;  it  is  not  impossible,  howerer, 
that  the  son  may  have  been  proscribed  along  with 
his  (fither,  although  no  other  writer  mentions  ihiB 
fact.  (Appian,  B,  C.  v.  2 ;  Suet  OMsv.  16  , 
Dion  Cass.  xlix.  42,  lir.  2 ;  VeU.  Pftt  fl.  05  s 
Propert  iv.  11.  67*} 
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TIw  wife  of  Piullut  Aemiliua  Lepidus  wu  Cor-  at  anjr  oT  tha  tamum  ot  OcMt! 

nslU,  the   daugh^r  o[  Comeliui   Scipio  uid  of  pidnt  u  "jnTaou 

Scnbonift,  who  wu  tuhiequenlLjr  the  wife  of  Au-  Lepidiu  ww  nuirioa  iir«9-    du  nni  wm  VM 

giuliu.      Sh«  «a*  thu)  the  glrp- daughter  of  An-  Antonio,  the  daughter  of  the  triomnr  [AirroNU, 

guMiu,  and  her  Eunilj  became  iiill  more  cIokIj  No.  i],  and  hii  •econd  Serrilk,  who  put  an  end  la 

connecied  with  the  imperial  houie  by  the  marriage  her  life  hj  iwallBwing  bnniiiig  cotd*  vhco  th* 

of  one  of  her  no*.  L.  Aemiliui  PauUoa  [Mo.  22],  conipiracj  of  bei  hoaband  wai  dimend.     (Veil, 

to  a  daughur  of  Julia,  who  wa*  hei  haJf-ilittr,  PaL  IL  3B  ;  Appian,  B.  C.  It.  £0  ;  Dion  Ciai.  Ur. 

being  the   daughter  of  Auguitua  and  Scribonia.  iS;  SoeL  Odav.  19;  Lir.  Epa.  133;  genec  i^ 

There  it  rni  elegy  of  Piopeniui  (iv.  II),  in  which  aem.9,D*Brai.  Fifcw,  L  9.) 
Comelb  ia  repretentcd  a>  conuling  her  huaband        21.  Q.  AaHUJug  LipiottB,  conn]  a  c  SI  with 

Panllut  on  lucount  of  her  death.   She  there  •peaka  M.  LoUioi.     (Dion  Cau.  lir.  6  ;  Uar.  ^.  L  20.' 

of  having  died  in  the  Eroniidahip  of  her  brother  (It.  28.)     It  appean  from  ta  intcription  qaolad  undai 

1 1.  Sa),  who  ia  auppoied  to  haia  been  Ihe  P.  Coi-  F>BUCiiiH  [Vol.  II.  p.  132,  b],  that  be  uid  Lolliu 

neliua  Scipio  who  waa  coniul  in  a.  c.  16.     Thui  a  reptured  Uie  Fabridan  bridge.     The  dennit  of  ihii 

contradiction  ariies  between  Velteiu*  PateRuluB  Lepidoi  ii  quite  uncertain  :  the  conjeeton  of  Dm- 

(u.95)and  I>ianCHUiu((li>.  2)  on  the  one  band,  mann  lOaiik.  Aow,  ToL  L  p.  24)  thu  ha  wm  • 

■sd  Propcrtiua  an  the  other,  aa  the  two  former  toD  of  the  triuniTuitin  itwlf  improbabla  i  aod  wa 

wrilen  ny  that  Paulluidied  during  hit  cenionhip.  find  beude*  that  ha  ia  called  in  inaoiptimu  H'.  r., 

Perhapa,  howerer,  the  l)rother  of  Cornelia  au;  not  and  not  M.  T. 

han  been  Ihe  conaut  of  B.  c  16,  bat  not  of  the        32.  L.  AmmLiuii  PavLlvu,  the  Mm  of  Paollw 

eonaali   luffecli,    not    menliooed    In   ths  Futi  Aemiliui  Lepidaa  [Na  19]  and  Cornelia,  married 

PauUni  hod  by  Cornelia  three  children,  two  loni  Julia,   the  grand-dan^ tar  of  AnguHni,  bainf  ■ 

and  s  daughter  [Noa  22,  23,  24],  to  all  of  wboiu  daughter  of  M.  Agripp*  and  JnUa,  who  waa  the 

Piopeitiui  allodeL    The  daughter  wai  bom  in  the  daughter  of  Auguitua.    Paulina  ia  Iherefoia  called 

cen»nhipof  her  fiilher  (Propert.  i>.  11.  67),  and  the  pn^eiw  of  Augutui.     Aa  Julia,  the  dai^bui 

if  Pauiloa  really  died  in  hia  cenaonhip  there  could  of  Auguatui,  wai  the  half-tiiler  af  Comatia  [aaa 

hare  been  only  a  Tery  thort  interval  between  bii  aboie.  No.  19),  FauJlna  married  hia  Eiat  conain. 

wife'i  death  and  his  own.     The  annexed  coin  pro-  He  wm  coiunl  in  i.  n.  1  with  C  Caeiar,  hii  wifeV 

bably  hu  reference  to  Ihia  Pauilua  Aemiliui  Le-  brother,  and  the  grandion  of  Auguitiu  ;  but,  iMU 

pidua :  it  hsa  on  the  obtene  the  head  of  Concordia  withitanding  hii  clou  eonneclinn  with  the  imperial 

with  FA  viLVS  LBPinvs  coNcQHDii,  and  on  there-  tmilj,  he  noTertheleaa  entered  into  a  eonapitaey 

Tene  a  trophy  with  Kveral  figurei,  and  the  worda  againat  Auguttus,  of  the  paniculan  of  which  wa 

TIH  PAVI.I.VS.     The  reTcrw  refera  to  the  victory  are  not  informed.     (Propert  ii.  II.  63  ;  SueL  CW. 

ofthecelebratedL.AeiniHuaPnulluaaTerPeneuB:  1S,61;  DioD  Caaa.  [t.  Ind.)     HeipecUng Julia, 

on  the  right  hand  of  the  trophy  tUnda  Aemilini  the  wife  of  Paullpi,  aee  Jtilu,  No.  7. 
Pauilua  himielf,  and  on  the  left  PerKu  and  hia         23.  M.  Akmiliub  Luioua,  the  laMher  of  Na 
u.  6  with  L.  Amntiui.  (Piopan. 
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witi  him  He  wai  eui}doyad  by  Augaitaa  in  the 
war  againat  the  Dahnalian*  in  A.  D.  9.  (VelL  Pu. 
iLll4,  US;  Dion  CaaL  In.  12.)  When  Augnatoe 
abortly  befon  hii  death  waa  apeak  ing  of  the  Roraan 
noblea,  whoae  abilitie*  would  qualify  them  lor  the 
aapreme  power,  or  whoae  ambition  would  pmupt 
them  lo  aapiro  to  it,  he  described  Lepidniaa^^capax 
■ed<iQ>inH«."  (Tac.Jin.L13.)ThehiBheatin»- 
tion  in  which  he  wai  held  by  Angiutu*  ka  coDtimwl 
Le-  to  enjoy  eran  with  the  jeainu  aad  nupidasi  Tiba- 
rina ;  and  allboHgh  he  took  bi  —^  ~  "'-  *"' 


above,  but  with  the  reverie  repreienling  the  Scrj-  flalteiiea  which  (ha  lenala  were  eantianaU;  pea- 

banian  puteal,  which  we  lind  on  the  coini  of  the  aenUng  to  the  empenr,  and  oied  Ui  bgnaaea  in 

Scriboninn  gene  [eee  LiBo],  and  with  the  legend  the  cauae  of  jaitioa,  yet  audi  ww  hia  Mdanoa, 

rvTiAL    BCitiBON.  LIBO.      Thia   emblem   of  the  that  he  did  not  forfeit  the  &nu  ef  ^banOL   The 

Scribonia  gens  waa  naed  on  account  of  the  wife  of  praiaea  beMowed  noon  him  by  VeUaia*  FataiedBa 

Pauilua  being  the  daughter  of  Scrihonia,  who  had  (/,  c),  which  wonld  not  of  tbamadraa  ba  of  mich 

then  become  the  wife  of  Auguilui,  sa  ji  atated  value,  a*  tbii  writer  ilwaya  qxaka  &voiuaU;  of 

above.  the  frienda  of  Anguitoa,  are  waifirmad  by  lb* 

20.  M.  Aehil[<ih  LKPtnua,   the   Km  of   the  weightier  lulhority   of  Tacitna,   who   bnii  ika 

triumvir  [No.  17]  and  Juiiia.  formed  a  contpiracy  altongeat  teitimony  to  the  virtMa  and  wiadMI  rf 

in  B.  c.  30,  for  the  purpoie  of  auauinalmg  Octi-  Lepidna.     (Tac  ^^  i*.  30.} 
fian  en  hia  return  to  Konie  after  the  battle  of        Tha  Dime  of  U.  Lapidu  occDi*  aaranl  !!■<•  m 

Actium  ;  but  MaeceMi,  who  had  charge  of  the  Tadtni,  and  DUt  ha  tanfnUy  aatbgoUod  6ia 

city,   became  acquainled    with    the   plot,    aeiied  tht«ofM'.Lepidii»[iaaNa.36],withwbi*iliafca- 

Lepidui,  without  creating  any  ditiurboncc,   and  qnently  confoondad,  both  in  the  KSS.  and  aditaaaa 

tent  him  in  Oclavion  in  the  Fa.^  who  put  him  to  of  tha  hialoiian.    M.  J>indoa  ia  Brat  aaantiaoed  ia 

death.     Ilii  father  waa  ignnrant  of  Ihe  conipincy,  Tadtu  at  the  asoewioo  of  Tibarioi,  a.  D.  ll,ii«illn 

but  hia  mother  waa  privy  id  ii.     [Juxm,  No.  2.]  a.  D.  31,  whan  he  dedinad  (be  pfacaoOThM  «« 

Velleioa  Paiercului,  who  never  apeak*  bvouablj  AWea,  and  alio  in  tha  debate  in  iha  »l>  b  An 
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same  year  rc8|M>cting  the  puniBhment  of  C  f lUtoriiis 
I'riscui ;  agnin  in  a.  d.  24 ;  then  in  a.  d.  2(),  when 
he  wnA  appointed  goveraor  of  the  province  of  Asia ; 
and  lastly  in  a.  d.  33,  which  was  the  year  of  his 
death.  (Tac  Ann.  i.  13,  iii.  35,  50,  iv.  20,  56,  vi 
27.)  It  was  this  M.  Lepidus  who  repaired  the 
Acniilia  Basilica  in  a.  d.  22  (Tac.  Ann,  iii.  72), 
as  is  mentioned  above.     [No.  16.] 

24.  Abmilia  Lkpida.     [Lbpida,  No.  I.] 

25.  M\  Aemiliur  Q.  f.  Lkpidus,  the  son  ap- 
parently of  No.  21,  was  consul  with  T.  Statilius 
Taurus  in  a.  D.  1 1.  (Dion  Cass.  Ivi.  25.)  He  must 
be  carefully  distinguished  from  his  contemporary 
M.  Aemilius  Lepidus  with  whom  he  is  frequently 
confounded.  [See  No.  23.]  Though  we  cannot 
trace  the  descent  of  this  M\  Lepidus  [see  No.  21], 
yet  among  his  ancestors  on  the  female  side  were 
*L.  Sulla  and  Cn.  Poropey.  (Tac  Ann.  iii.  22.) 
It  is  perhaps  this  M\  Lepidus  who  defended  Piso 
in  A.  D.  20 ;  and  it  was  undoubtedly  this  Lepidus 
who  defended  his  sister  later  in  the  some  year. 
[LsFiDA,  No.  2.]  In  A.  D.  21  he  obtained  the 
province  of  Asia,  but  Sex.  Pompey  declared  in  the 
senate  that  Lepidus  ought  to  be  deprived  of  it, 
because  he  was  indolent,  poor,  and  a  disgrace  to 
his  ancestors,  but  the  senate  would  not  listen  to 
Pompey,  maintaining  that  Lepidus  was  of  an  easy 
rather  than  a  slothful  character,  and  that  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  lived  on  his  small  patri- 
mony was  to  his  honour  rather  than  his  disgrace. 
(Tac  ^n».  iiL  1 1, 22,  32.) 

26.  Aemilia  Lepida,  sister  of  No.  25.  [Lb- 
pida, No.  2.] 

27.  Aemilius  Lbpidits,  the  son  of  L.  Aemilius 
PauUus  [No.  22]  and  Julia,  the  granddaughter  of 
Augustus.  He  was  consequently  the  great-grandson 
of  Augustus.  He  was  one  of  the  minions  of  the 
emperor  Caligula,  with  whom  he  had  the  most 
shameful  connection.  So  great  a  favourite  was  he 
with  Caligula,  that  the  latter  allowed  him  to  hold 
the  public  offices  of  the  state  five  years  before  the 
legal  age,  and  promised  him  to  make  him  his  suc- 
cessor in  the  empire.  He  moreover  gave  him  in 
marriage  his  &vourite  sister  Drusilla  [Dru8ILLA, 
No.  2],  and  allowed  him  to  have  intercourse  with 
bis  other  sisters,  Agrippina  and  Li  villa.  But, 
notwithstanding  all  these  marks  of  favour,  Caligula 
put  him  to  death,  a.  d.  39,  on  the  pretext  of  his 
conspiring  against  him.  (Dion  Cass.  lix.  11,  22 ; 
Suet.  Cul.  24,  36  ;  comp.  Tac  Ann.  xiv.  2.) 

28.  Aemilia  Lepida,  sister  of  No.  27,  and 
wife  of  the  emperor  Claudius.     [Lepida,  No.  3.] 

29.  Aemilia  Lepida,  daughter  of  No.  23, 
and  wife  of  Drusus,  sou  of  Gcrmonicus.  [Lepida, 
No.  4.] 

LEPIDUS,  an  author  of  unknown  date,  wrote 
in  Greek  an  abridgement  of  history,  of  which  Ste- 
phanas of  Byzantium  quotes  the  ^rst  and  eighth 
books  (».  rr.  Tryeo,  BovSpwrSs^  2K<{iroi). 

LEPO'RIUS,  by  birth  a  Gaul,  embraced  the 
monastic  life,  under  the  auspices  of  Cassianus,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  fifth  century,  at  Marseilles, 
where  he  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  for  purity  and 
holiness,  until  he  became  the  advocate  of  the  double 
heresy  that  man  did  not  stand  in  need  of  Divine 
grace,  and  that  Christ  was  bom  with  a  human 
nature  only.  Having  been  excommunicated,  in 
consequence  of  these  doctrines,  he  betook  himself 
to  Africa,  where  he  became  familiar  with  Aurelius 
and  St  AugUbtine,  by  whoso  instructions  he  pro- 
fited se  much,  that  he  not  only  became  convinced 
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of  his  erron,  bat  drew  up  a  lolaDUi 
addressed  to  Procnlus,  biahop  of  Maneflle^  and 
Cyllinnius,  bishop  oi  Aix,  while  four  Afrioui  pre- 
lates bore  tettimooy  to  the  •ineeritj  of  hk  cm- 
version,  and  made  inteneanon  on  Iris  WhelL 
Althongh  now  reinstated  in  hia  ecdfewiHaJ  privi- 
leges, Leporius  does  not  aeem  to  hams  letnncd  u 
his  native  country  ;  bat  laying  aside  thejpriifasiisa 
of  a  monk,  was  ordained  a  presbyter  by  oL  Angis 
tine  about  a.  d.  425,  and  appears  to  be  the  mbs 
Leporius  so  warmly  praised  in  the  disoonne  Ik 
Vita  et  MorShu  ChrieonaiL  We  know  iiothii« 
further  regarding  his  career  except  that  he  was  still 
alive  in  430.     (Coasianas,  de  Imearm,  i  4.) 

The  work,  to  whidi  we  have  aUnded  above,  and 
which  is  still  extant,  nnder  the  title  LMIm 
Emendatumii  wm  SaH^uetiamM  ad  l^mnpm  Gai- 
liae,  sometimes  with  the  addition, 
Fidei  Caikolieae  eoniinenM  de  Mytterio  In 
Oiruti,  eum  Erroria  priiUni  Dttetkitkm§^  was  brid 
in  rery  high  estimation  among  ancient  diiints, and 
its  author  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  firmest  bal- 
warks  of  orthodoxy  against  the  attadts  of  the 
Nestorians.  Some  scholars  in  modem  ttmes^  espe- 
cially QuesneU  who  has  written  an  elabmate  dis- 
sertation on  the  subject,  haTe  imagined  that  we 
ought  to  regard  this  as  a  tract  composed  and  die- 
tated  by  St.  Augustine^  founding  their  opinion 
partly  upon  the  stvle,  partly  upon  the  tenns  in 
which  it  is  quoted  m  the  acts  of  the  second  eoandl 
of  Chalcedon  and  other  early  docamenta,and  partly 
upon  certain  expressions  in  an  epistle  of  Leo  die 
Great  (clxv.  ed.  Quesn.) ;  but  their  aiguments  ars 
far  from  being  conclusiTC,  and  the  hypothesis  is 
generally  rejected. 

Fragments  of  the  Libellos  were  fint  ooHeded 
by  Sirmond,  from  Cassianus,  and  inserted  in  his 
collection  of  Gaulish  councils,  foL  Plir.  tcL  i.  p.  52. 
The  entire  work  was  soon  afler  diieoTered  and 
published  by  the  same  editor  in  his  Opmtemla  Dop- 
ntoHoa  VeUrum  quinque  Senfitormm^  8to.  Plsr. 
1630 ;  together  with  the  letter  from  the  African 
bishops  in  favour  of  Leporius.  It  will  be  ftund 
also  in  the  collection  of  Councils  by  Labbei,  kH 
Par.  1G71 ;  in  Gamier^s  edition  of  Marius  Ifer- 
cator,  fol.  Par.  1673,  tom.  i.  p.  224  ;  in  the  Biblio- 
theca  Patrum  Max.  foL  Lt^un.  1677,  tom.  vii. 
p.  14  ;  and  in  the  Bibliotheca  Fatmm  of  OaUand, 
fol.  Venet  1773,  tom.  ix.  p.  396.  (Gcnnad.  dt 
Vtrit  lUtutr.  59 ;  Casaian.  de  Ineam.  i.  4 ;  con- 
sult the  dissertation  of  Quesnel  in  his  ed.  of  the 
works  of  Leo,  toI.  ii.  p.  906,  ed.  Paris  ;  Hidein 
JUtUrmre  de  la  France,  voL  il  p.  167  ;  the  seeond 
dissertation  of  Gamier,  his  edition  of  M.  Mcivatdr, 
vol  i.  p.  230 ;  the  Prolegomena  of  Galland ;  ScfaSne- 
mann,  BiUiotk.  Pair.  LaU.  toL  ii.  |  20.)  [W.  R.] 

LFPREA  {Mirpw)y  a  daughter  of  PyigDaa, 
from  whom  the  town  of  Lepreom,  in  the  south  of 
Elis,  was  said  to  have  derived  its  name.  (Plans. 
Y.  5.  §  4.)  Another  tradition  derived  the  name 
from  LepreuB,  a  son  of  Cancon,  Glaucon,  or  Ptr> 
geus  ( Aelian,  V.  H.  L  24 ;  Paus.  t.  5.  |  4),  V 
Astydameia.  He  was  a  grandson  of  Poasidoa 
(the  SchoL  ad  Callim.  Hymn,  m  Jim,  89,  calls 
him  a  son  of  Poseidon),  and  a  rival  of  Hcmdes 
both  in  his  strength  and  his  powers  of  eating;  bat 
he  was  conquered  and  slain  by  him.  His  tsnb 
was  believed  to  exist  at  Phigalia.  (Athen.  z. 
p.  411,  &c. ;  Paus.  L  e.;  Eustath.  ad  Horn,  |i 
1523.)  [U  a] 

LEPREUS.    [LsraHA.] 
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Q.  LEPTA,  A  natiye  of  Calea  in  Campania,  and 
praefectus  &br^m  to  Cicero  in  Cilicia  b.  c.  5 1 .  (Cic 
ad  Fam,  iii.  7,  v.  10).  Two  of  the  letters  which 
Cicero  addreased  to  him  are  extant  (ad  Fam.  vi. 
18,  19),  and  show  strict  intimacy  between  the 
correspondents.  Lepta  was  a  Pompeian ;  and 
while  Cicero,  in  b.  c.  49,  was  hesitating  whether 
to  remain  in  Italy,  or  to  repair  to  Pompey*s  camp, 
Lepta  was  one  of  his  channels  of  commonication 
with  the  Poropeians  (ad  Fam,  vi.  18,  xiv.  17,  xvi. 
4,  ad  Att,  vi  8,  viii.  3,  ix.  12,  14,  xi.  8.) ;  and  at 
the  close  of  the  war,  after  the  battle  of  Munda, 
Lepta,  through  his  zeal  for  two  of  his  fellow-towns- 
men of  Cales,  was  hazarding  his  own  interests 
with  the  Caeaarians.  {Ad  Fam.  ix.  13.)  In  B.C 
45  he  was,  however,  suing  for  a  commission  to 
supply  the  wine  for  Coesar^s  triumphal  games,  for 
which  his  connection  with  Cales  in  the  vine  district 
{ager  Falemus)  of  Campania  probably  afforded 
him  fiacilitiea.  (Ad  AtL  xiiL  46.)  Cicero  dis- 
suaded him  from  undertaking  it,  as  likely  to  prove 
a  laborious  and  thankless  task  (Ad  Fam.  vL  19.) 
He  was  one  of  Cicero^s  debtors.  (Ad  AU.  x.  \\^ 
Lepta  had  at  least  one  son,  to  whom  Cicero  (ad 
Fam.  vi.  1 8)  recommends  the  reading  of  his  treatise 
de  Oratorej  and  a  precept  of  Hesiod.  (Op.  ei  diet^ 
287.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

LliTPTINES  (Atwriyris).  1.  A  Syracusan,  son  of 
Hermocrates,  and  brother  of  Dionysius  the  elder, 
tyrant  of  Syracuse.  He  is  first  mentioned  as  com- 
manding his  brother*s  fleet  at  the  siege  of  Motya 
(b.  c.  397),  and  was  for  some  time  entrusted  by 
Dionysius  with  the  whole  direction  of  the  siege, 
while  the  latter  was  engaged  in  reducing  the  other 
tO¥ms  still  held  by  the  Carthaginians.  (Diod.  xiv. 
48.)  After  the  fall  of  Motya  he  was  stationed 
there  with  a  fleet  of  120  ships,  to  watch  for  and 
intercept  the  Carthaginian  fleet  under  Himilco ;  bat 
the  latter  eluded  his  vigilance,  and  ef{iected  his 
passage  to  Panormus  in  safety,  with  the  greater 
part  of  his  forces,  though  Leptines  pursued  them, 
and  sunk  fifty  of  his  transports,  containing  5000 
troops.  (Id.  53 — 55.)  The  face  of  affiurs  was  now 
changed :  Himilco  was  able  to  advance  unopposed 
along  the  north  coast  of  the  island,  and  took  and 
destroyed  Messana ;  from  whence  he  advanced 
upon  Syracuse,  his  fleet,  under  Mago,  supporting 
the  operations  of  the  army.  Leptines,  by  his 
brother's  orders,  immediately  advanced  with  the 
Syracusan  fleet  to  engage  that  of  Mago,  and  a  great 
naval  action  ensued,  in  which  Leptines  displayed 
the  utmost  valour;  but  having  imprudently  ad- 
vanced with  30  of  his  best  ships  into  the  midst  of 
the  enemy,  he  was  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  his  fleet, 
and  only  able  to  effect  his  escape  by  standing  out 
to  sea.  The  result  was,  that  the  Syracusans  were 
defeated  with  great  loss,  many  of  their  ships  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  Leptines  himself 
retired  with  the  rest  to  Syracuse.  During  the 
siege  that  followed,  he  continued  to  render  im- 
portant services,  and  commanded  (together  with 
the  Lacedaemonian  Pharacidas)  the  final  attack 
upon  the  naval  cunip  of  the  Carthaginians,  which 
terminated  in  the  complete  destruction  of  their 
fleet.  (Diod.  xiv.  59,  60,  64,  72.)  We  hear  no 
more  of  him  until  b.  c.  390,  when  he  was  again 
despatched  by  Dionysius  with  a  fleet  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Lucanians  against  the  Italian  Greeks. 
He  arrived  jbst  as  the  former  had  gained  a  great 
victory  over  the  Thurians  ;  but  instead  of  joining 
them  to  crush  their  enemies,  he  afforded  a  rdfuge  to 
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the  Thnrian  fiigitivea,  and  nioooeded  in  bringing 
about  a  peace  between  the  contending  pftrtiei.  For 
this  conduct,  which  was  entirely  opposed  to  the 
views  of  Dionvsitts,  he  was  deprived  of  the  command 
of  the  fleet,  which  was  given  to  his  younger  brotiier, 
Thearides.  (Id.  xiv.  102.)  Some  time  afterwards 
he  gave  fiirther  offence  to  the  jealons  temper  of  the 
tyrant,  by  giving  one  of  his  daughters  in  nuuriage 
to  Philistos,  without  any  previous  intimation  to 
Dionysius,  and  on  this  account  he  wm  banished 
from  Syracuse,  together  with  Philistoa.  He  there- 
upon retired  to  Thurii,  where  the  services  rendered 
by  him  to  that  city  during  the  late  war  with  the 
Lucanians  secured  him  a  fitvountUe  reception  ;  and 
he  quickly  rose  to  so  much  power  and  influence 
among  the  Greeks  of  Italy,  that  Dion^tias  judged 
it  prudent  to  recal  his  sentence  of  banishment,  and 
invite  him  again  to  Syracuse.  Here  lie  was  eom- 
pletely  reinstated  in  hia  former  fitroar,  and  obtained 
one  of  the  daugfaten  of  Dionytios  in  marriMO. 
(Diod.  XV.  7;  Pint.  Dum.  U.)  In  B.&  883, 
war  having  again  broken  oat  with  the  Carthagi- 
nians, Leptines  once  more  took  an  active  part  in 
the  support  of  hii  brother,  and  commanded  the 
right  u'uig  of  the  Syncnsan  army  in  the  battle 
near  Cromnim :  bat  after  displa^ring  the  pMteat 
personal  prowess,  he  himself  fell  m  the  action,  and 
the  troopa  under  his  command  immediately  gave 
way.  fDiod.  xr.  17.) 

2.  A  SyiBcnsan,  who  joined  with  GdUppaa  in 
expellinff  the  garrison  of  the  yoonger  DumyiiQa 
from  Rh^giam,  B.C.  351.  Having  eflbcted  thity 
they  restored  the  city  to  nominal  independence, 
but  it  appean  that  they  contmacd  to  oceapy  it 
with  their  mercenaries:  and  not  long  afterwaids 
Leptinea  took  advantage  of  the  discontent  whidi 
had  arisen  among  these,  to  remove  Callij^at  br 
assassination.  (Diod.  xvi.  45;  Plat  Di£ni.  58.) 
We  know  nothing  of  his  sabieqnent  proceeding!, 
nor  of  the  drcomstanoes  that  led  him  to  ^t  Kae- 
giam,  but  it  se«ns  probaUe  that  he  afaued  Mn- 
self  of  the  state  of  confusion  in  which  SicQ^  tlm 
was  to  make  himself  master  of  the  two  atiea  of 
ApoDonia  and  Engyum:  at  leaat  then  ia  little 
doubt  that  the  Leptinea  whom  we  find  eatabKahed 
as  the  tyrant  of  those  cities  when  Timofeon  arrived 
in  Sicily  is  the  same  with  the  aaaociate  of  Callip- 
pus.  He  was  expelled  in  common  with  all  the 
other  petty  tyrants,  by  Timoleon  ;  Imt  hia  lifii  waa 
spared,  and  he  was  sent  into  exile  at  Corinth,  B.  a 
342.     (Diod.  xvi.  72;  Plut  Ihttol.  24.) 

3.  One  of  the  generals  of  Anthodea,  wIki^ 
during  the  absence  of  that  monam  in  Afrka,  de- 
feated Xenodoctts,  the  pvemor  of  Agijgentom,  in 
a  pitched  battle,  and  with  great  alaog^ter.  (Diod. 
XX.  56.)  When  Agathodea,  after  repairing  ftr  a 
short  time  to  Sicily,  retomed  once  mon  to  Afiica, 
B.a  307,  he  again  left  Leptinea  in  coiunand 
during  his  absence,  who  obtained  a  aecond  fidory 
over  jCenodocna.    (Id.  xx.  61,  62.) 

4.  A  Syiacttsan,  whose  daughter  waa  maoied  to 
Hieron,anerwardskinffof  Syracoaa.  LeptSneawaa 
at  that  tune,  we  are  toU,  nnqoeationah^  the  an 
of  the  higheat  conaideration  amoi^  hia  laUov-citif 
sens,  which  induced  Hieron,  who  had  joat  heio 
appointed  general  of  the  repablic,  bvl  waa  ahandj 
aiming  at  higher  objecta,  to  coort  hia  aUiiMe. 
(Polyb.  L  9.) 

5.  An  Auieiuan,  known  only  aa  the  ptepoaw  of 
a  law  taking  away  all  special  axamntioBa  raa  the 

burden  of  pd^  cbaigea  (d*'^^''"*  *^*^  AfireefydBr)i 
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against  nrhich  the  celebrated  oration  of  DemoAthenes 
is  directed,  usually  known  as  the  oration  against 
Leptines.  This  speech  was  deliyered  in  &  c.  355 : 
and  the  law  must  have  been  passed  above  a  year 
before,  as  we  are  told  that  the  lapse  of  more  than 
that  period  had  already  exempted  Leptines  irom 
all  personal  responsibility.  Hence  the  efforts  of 
Demosthenes  were  directed  solely  to  the  repeal  of 
the  law,  not  to  the  punibhment  of  its  proposer.  It 
appears  tliat  iiis  argunieiits  were  successful,  and  the 
law  was  in  fact  repealed.  (See  Wolf.  Pfx^egom, 
ad  Dentoath.  Orat.  adv.  Leptiwm  ;  Liban.  Ar^um, 
p.  452;  Dion.  IlaL  Ep.  ad  Amm.  L  4.) 

6.  A  Syrian  Greek,  who  assassinated  with  his 
own  hand  at  Laodiceia,  Cn.  Octavius,  the  chief  of 
the  Roman  deputies,  who  had  been  sent  to  examine 
into  the  state  of  affiiirs  in  Syria.  This  murder 
took  place  during  the  short  reign  of  Antiochus 
Eupator  (ac.  1C2J,  and  not  without  the  con- 
nivance, as  was  supposed,  of  Lysias,  the  minister 
and  governor  of  the  young  king.  Ai  soon  as 
Demetrius  had  established  liimself  on  the  throne, 
wishing  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  the  Romans,  he 
caused  Jjeptines,  who,  far  from  denying  the  deed, 
had  the  audacity  to  boast  of  it  publicly,  to  be  seized, 
and  sent  as  a  prisoner  to  Rome:  but  the  senate 
refused  to  receive  him,  being  desirous,  as  we  are 
told,  to  reserve  this  cause  of  complaint  as  a  public 
grievance,  instead  of  visiting  it  on  the  head  of  an 
individual.  (Polyb.  xxxi.  19,  xxxii.  4,  6,  7;  Ai>- 
pinn,  SifT.  4G,  47  ;  Diod.  Exc.  Legat,  xxxi.  p.  526  ; 
Cic.  Philipp.  ix.  2.)  [E.  II.  B.] 

LpySBOCLES,  a  Greek  rhetorician,  who  lived 
at  Rome  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Tiberius. 
(Senec.  Suasor.  ii.  p.  18.)  He  was  a  rival  of  La- 
tron  ;  and  a  short  fragment  of  one  of  his  speeches 
is  preserved  in  Seneca.  (Controv.  i.  8,  p.  130, 
&c.)  [L.  S.] 

LE'SBOCLES,  a  celebrated  statuory,  none  of 
whose  works,  however,  were  known  to  Pliny  (ff. 
N,  xxxiv.  8.  s.  1 9.  $  25,  where  the  name  is  differ- 
ently spelt  in  the  MSS.  It  is  important  also  to 
observe,  that  instead  of  **  Ijesbocles,  Prodorus,  Py- 
thodicus,  Polygnotus :  iidem  pictores  nobUimmi^"^ 
the  Bamberg  MS.  has  **  idem  pictor  e  nobiiissimis,''* 
which  is  evidently  right.  [P.  S.] 

LESBO'N AX'(A€cr««ya|).  1 .  A  son  of  Potar 
mon  of  Mytilene,a  philosopher  and  sophist,  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  Augustus.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
Timocrates,  and  the  father  of  Polemon,  who  is 
known  as  the  teacher  and  friend  of  the  emperor 
Tiberius.  (Suidas,  s.  v.  ;  Eiidoc.  p.  283.)  Suidas 
says  that  Lcsbonax  wrote  several  philosophical 
works,  but  does  not  mention  that  he  was  an  orator 
or  rhetorician,  although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
he  is  the  same  person  as  the  Lesbonax  who  wrote 
fitXtral  ftTiropiKoi  and  iporriictd  iirtaroXal  (Schol. 
ad  Luc.  de  Scdtat.  60),  and  the  one  of  whom,  in 
the  time  of  Phoiius  {liifjl.  Cod.  74,  p.  52),  there 
were  extant  sixteen  political  orations.  Of  these 
orations  only  two  have  come  down  to  us,  one  en- 
titled trtpt  rov  iro\4fiou  KopiyBlocy^  and  the  other 
irporp^irriKds  A^oy,  >)Ot]i  of  which  are  not  unsuc- 
cessful imitations  of  the  Attic  orators  of  the  best 
times.  They  are  printed  in  the  collections  of  the 
(ircek  orators  published  by  Aldus,  H.  Stephens, 
Rciske,  Ik'kker,  and  Dobson:  a  separate  edition 
was  published  by  J.  C.  Orelli,  Lipsiae,  1820, 
«vo. 

2.  A  Greek  grammarian,  whose  age  is  unknown, 
but  who  must  at  any  rate  be  aasigued  to  a  much 
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later  period  than  the  rhetoriciBii  Leabonaz.  He  ii 
the  author  of  a  little  work  on  grammatieal  fignw 
(TnpH  irxvf"^'''**^)^  which  waa  first  pQUuhrd  bj 
Valckenaer  in  his  edition  of  Arnmonina  (|k  l?/* 
or  in  the  Leipx.  edit  pi  1 65,  &c. ;  camp,  pu  xna. 
&c.)  This  little  treatise  it  not  withoat  some  im- 
portance, since  it  contains  things  which  an  aat 
mentioned  anywhere  else.  [L.  S.] 

LESBOTHEMIS  ( A«r8^cfut),  waa  a  statiiHy 
of  an  ancient  date,  and  probably  a  nativa  of  Leaboa. 
He  is  the  only  artist  who  is  mentioned  in  coimeetioD 
with  that  island.  His  statue  of  one  of  the  Maset 
holding  a  lyre  of  the  ancient  fonn  (0«^iflf«^)  at 
Mytilcne,  was  mentioned  by  Euphorion  in  his 
ircpl  *I(rO/LJ«r  (A  then.  It.  p.  182,  e^  sit.  p.  635,  a. 
b.  ;  Meineke,  Eitpkor.  Fr.  81,  Awij,  AUm.  pc  67* 
Fr.  32).  [P.&] 

LESCIIES  or  LESCHEUS  {tiicxns^  AArx««), 
one  of  the  so-called  cyclic  poets,  the  aon  of  Aearfay- 
linus,  a  native  of  Pyrrha,  in  the  neighboarhood  of 
Mytilcne  (Paus.  x.  25,  §  5),  and  thence  also  called 
a  Mytilenean  or  a  Lesbian.     He  flourished  aboot 
the  1 8th  Olympiad  ;  and  therefore  the  tale,  which 
is  related  about  a  contest  between  him  and  Aicti> 
nus,  who  lived  about  the  beginning  of  the  Olym- 
piads, is  an  anachronism.  This  tradition  is  explained 
by  the  feet  that  Lcsches  treated,  at  least  to  some 
extent,  the  same  events  in  his  lAUte  Iliad  (*IAi«r 
i)  iKdaaotp  or  *l\t^s  tititpd)^  which  were  the  snV 
ject  of  Arctinus*s  Aethiopis.     The  little  Itias,  like 
all  the  other  cyclic  poems,  was  ascribed  to  Tarioos 
poets  —  to  Homer  himself,  to  Thestorides  of  Pho- 
caea  (Herod.  Vit.  Horn.  16),  to  the  Lacedaemonian 
Cinaethon,  and  Diodonis  of  Erythrae.     The  poem 
consisted  of  four  books,  according  to  Prodoa,  who 
has  preser>'ed  an  extract  from  it.  It  was  eridently 
intended  as  a  supplement  to  the  H<mierie  Iliad  ; 
consequently  it  related  the  events  after  the  death 
of  Hector,  the  fete  of  Ajax,  the  ezploita  of  Philoe- 
tetcs,  Neoptolemus,  and  Ulysses,  and  the  final  cap- 
ture and  destruction  of  Troy  (Arist.   J\>eL  2S, 
Bekk.),  which  part  of  the  poem  waa  called  Tht 
Destruction  of  Trojf  (*IAlov  iripvis).   There  was  no 
unity  in  the  poem,  except  that  of  historical  and 
chronological  succession.    Hence  Aristotle  nmarfcs 
that  the  little  Iliad  furnished  materials  for  eight 
tragedies,  whilst  only  one  could  be  based  npon  the 
Iliaid  or  Odyssey  of  Homer.    The  extracts  which 
ProcloB  gives  of  the  poem  of  Leeches  are  intei^ 
woven  with  those  from  the  Aethiopis  of  Arctinns. 
It  is  not  to  be  presumed,  as  Miiller  shows  {HiA 
(/Greek Lit,  r\.  §  3),  that  either  poet  shoold  ha?a 
broken  off  in  the  middle  of  an  event,  in  order  that 
the  other  might  fill  up  the  gap.     The  diilemt 
times  at  which  they  lived  is  sufficient  intxtf  to  the 
contrary,  and  there  are  fragments  extant  whidk 
show  that  Lesches  had  treated  of  those  events  also 
which  in  Proclus^s  extract  are  not  taken  from  him, 
but  from  Arctinus.    (Comp.  Wekker,  der  E^fiuttk$ 
Cycftu,  pp.  272,  358,  368.)  [ W.  LJ 

LETII E  (Ai)9if),  the  personification  of  oUiTion,  ii 
called  by  Hesiod  {Theoff.  227)  a  daughter  of  Eris. 
A  river  in  the  lower  world  likewise  bore  the  name 
of  Lethe.     [IIadbs.]  [L-&] 

LETO  (Airrcv),  in  I^tin  Latona,  according  to 
Hesiod  {TTieoff.  406,  921 ),  a  daughter  of  the  Tiiaa 
Cocus  and  Phoebe,  a  sister  of  Asteiia,  and  the 
mother  of  Apollo  and  Artemis  by  Zens,  to  whom 
she  was  married  before  Hera.  Homer,  who  like- 
wise calls  her  the  mother  of  Apollo  and  Artemis  \j 
Zeus  (//.  L  9,  xiv.  827,  xxl  499,  Orf.  lu.  S18,5M>)b 
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LBTREUS. 
tnention*  fa*T  u  tfae  friend  of  the  Trajani  id  ihs 
war  with  the  Oncki,  and  in  ths  itciry  of  Niobc, 
who  paid  to  itulj  for  her  conduci  lawnrdt  Lea. 
(IL  T.  447,11.  40.  72,  HIT.  607[ci>rap.iii.,W-2. 
OJ.  li.  680,  HyaM.  u  Apoil.  IS,  ftc.  tis,  At.)  In 
later  wrilcn  these  ulementi  oT  htr  itory  arc  lori- 
Dd^r  worked  out  and  cmbelli^ed,  fat  ihrj  do  not 
wife  of  i;^.u^  but  mcrrly 


pivgnancy  by  Here.  (ApoUod.  i.  -t.  ^  I  i  Qillini. 
Ifymn.  in  Dd.  61,  *c ;  Schol.  lui  Eirip.  fiaen, 
232,&c;  Uypn-Fai.  140.)  All  tIi,' world  bciii^ 
afraid  of  receiiiogher  on  account  of  ircm.ilie  wan- 
dered about  till  ahe  oune  to  the  itliiid  of  Drlos. 
which  waa  then  a  floating  iiland,  aii.1  bore  tli? 
name  Atleria  (Callim.  Hgmn.  in  />iait.  3S,  37. 
191):  bnt  when  Leto  touched  it,  it  luddLmlj itood 
(till  upon  tour  pillars.  (Find,  fVo^i,  38;  Simh.  li. 
p.4SS.)  According  to  H}'ginu*(fai.9a,UI)),D«lo> 
irai  preyioualy  called  Onjgia,  Hhile  Slephanui 
BinntiDua  (t.  v.  Kjipiadi)  mentioni  a  iradiiion, 
■ceordina  to  which  Aitemii  waa  not  bom  in  Delot, 
but  at  Coriaaua.  Serriui  (ad  Am.  iii.  Ti)  relibn 
the  followina  legcnda:  Zeni  changed  Leio  into  a 
quail  (d^rruf),  and  in  thii  etate  ale  arnved  in  ilit 
floating  iala.id.  which  waa  hence  ciUltd  Ortypn  ; 
ar.  Zeua  waa  enamoured  with  Alter ia.  but  she  being 
mptomorphoied,  through  her  prayon.  into  a  bird, 
flew  sciDu  the  >ea  ;  ibe  wai  then  changed  into  a 
rock,  which,  for  a  long  time,  lay  under  the  iiiriace 

received  Leto,  who  wu  pnnued  by  Python.  I^to 
then  gnve  birth  to  Apollo,  who  ikw  Python. 
(Comp.  Anton.  Lib.  35  ;  Ot.  Met.  ,i.  370  :  Aiii- 
toL  Hi^  Anim.  Ti.  35 ;  Athen.  iv,  701  i  ApoUon. 
Ithod.ii,  707;  lamblich.  ViLP^h.  1 0 ;  Smb.  iIt. 
p.  G39:  in  each  of  Iheie  pasugea  we  find  the  tra- 
dition modified  in  a  particular  way. )  Dal  notwilb- 
itanding  the  many  diacropanciei,  eipecieJIy  in 
regard  to  the  place  where  Leto  pive  birth  lo  her 
children,  moat  trndiliona  agree  in  deicribing  Iteloi 
at  the  place.  (Callim.  Hymn,  u  Apoil.  inil.  h9, 
iit  Del.  -21)6.  261 ;  Aeachyl.  Eum.  9i  iUnA.  iL 
170.)  After  the  hinh  of  Apoltn,  Va  mother  not 
being  able  lo  nunc  him,  Themia  guvc  him  nectar 
and  ambroeia  ;  and  by  hit  birth  the  inland  of  Delni 
became  tacred,  »o  that  henceforth  it  nni  not  Uwful 

itinnd  {  and  every  pregnant  woman  waa  conreyed 
to  the  neighbouring  ieliuid  of  nheneia,  in  order  not 
to  pollute  DeW  (^Irab.  i.  p.4«6.) 

We  ihall  pau  orer  the  Tarioua  apecidationt  o[ 
modem  writera  rvapecting  the  origin  and  nature  of 
thin  diiinily,  and  ihall  mention  only  the  men  pti>- 
boble,  according  to  which  Leto  i>  '  the  obscure  " 
or  ''concealed,"  not  aa  a  phyaical  power,  but  aa  a 
divinity  yet  quieicent  and  invieible,  from  whom  ii 
iuued  the  viiible  divinity  with  all  hi*  iplendonr 
and  brilliancy.  Thia  riew  ia  lupported  by  the  ik- 
cvunt  of  lier  genealogy  given  by  Heiiiid;  and  her 
whole  legend  leemi  to  indicate  nothing  die  bat 
the  ibiiiing  from  dorkncia  to  light.      '  " 
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reputid  firender  of  Lctrini,  on  the  wataro  o 
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(Pan. 


Lelo< 


a  generally 


, ,  .  ,  r  ehildrmi, 

u  nt  Mrgnra  (Paua.  i.  44.  g  2),  nt  Argoa  (it  ^\. 
g  10),  nt  Amphigrneva  (Stnib.  liil  p.  349),  in 
I.yri.1  (ibid.  liT.  p.  G65),  near  Lele  in  Macedonia 
(Sb'ph.  llyz.  1.  V.  Atfri)),  in  a  grove  near  Colrnda 
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LEVANA,  a 
name  from  the  cnaton 
hia  new-bora  child  from  the  ground,  by  whicfi 
iymbclic  act  he  declared  hi*  inlenlion  not  In  kill 
tlie  child,  but  to  bring  it  up.  (AugniL  Da  Ciu, 
fl«.iT,  11.)  [L,  S,] 

LEUCATHUS  (A.«ittu.i),a  »ti  of  Icariui  and 
Polycnate,  ahd  a  brother  of  Penelope  and  Atyieut, 
Leuou  waa  believed  lo  bnve  derived  ill  name  &am 
him.  (Stnib.  i.  pp.  4S'2,  461.)  I>:ucadini  or 
Leucntei  niu  eccura  na  a  •nmame  of  Apollo,  which 
he  derived  from  a  temple  in  Leucoa.  (Smb.  '-  &; 
Or.  rv«t  iii.  1.  43 ;  Propert.  iii.  II.  69  ;  comp. 
Thue.  iii.  94:  Serv.aJ.,<M.  111274.)     [L.  3.] 

LEDCAEU3  (A...i.o«i).  a  aumame  of  Zens 
under  which  he  sua  wonhipped  at  Lepmua,  in  Ella. 
(Pana.  T.  Jl.  i  4.)  [L.  S.] 

LEUCE  (Atiim),  •  nymph,  a  daughter  of  Oee- 
anoa.  who  mu  carried  off  by  Pluto ;  and  afior  bei 
d(Alh,  wu  changed  into  a  while  poplar  in  Elyiinm. 
CStrv.  ad  nVy.  Eetog.  vii.  61.)  IL.&] 

LEUCIPPB  (Atwhnn)).  1.  One  of  iha 
nymphi  who  wot  with  Peruphone  at  the  time  the 
wai  carried  oIT.  (Iloni.  Ilvmn.  in  Ctr.  419  ;  Paua. 
iv.  30.  8  4.) 

2.  [ZwATHorl 

3.  The  wife  of  Ilni,  and  mother  of  Laomedon. 
(Hygin.  foi,  260.) 

4.  A  dnnghler  of  Theilor.     (Hvgin.  F-A.  190.) 
B.  The  wife  of  The.Uua.     (Hygin.  Fab.  14.) 

6.  A  dnnghterof  Minyaa  orOichomeuoa.  (\t- 
lian,  Var.  Hitl.  iii.  42.)  (L.  3.1 

LEUCI'PPIDES  (Af«i(«nr«M),  i.  e.  tte '-  -' 
ten  of  the  Heoenian  prince  Leocippni. 
Helm.  U67.)  Their  tame.  we«  Phwl 
Hilaeim,  and  they  were  prieileaiH  af  Athen 
Artemii,  and  betrothed  to  Ida*  and  Lynrmia.  lb* 
aonuiF  Aphorenn  ;  bntCaitarand  Poly  den  cealieinE 
charmed  with  their  beantj,  carried  ihem  utT  aii4 
married  them.  (Apollod.  iiL  12.  g  8,  lU.  f  9: 
PnuB.  L  te.  g  I.)  When  the  loni  ot  Aphnieiu 
atlempled  to  reacuo  thrir  beloved  bridea,  thej 
were  botli  dnin  br  the  DioMnri.  (Hygin.  Fui.  80; 
Lactanti,  10;  Ot.  i/nwJ.  x<i.  337,  furf.  ».70Si 
Theoctit.iiii.l87,*e.:Propert.i.aiS,&t)  [L3.I 

LEUCIPPU3  (A«i.iinto.).  I.  A  MO  of 
Oenomana.  (Pana.  viiL  20.  j  3;  Horn.  «*■*  w 
ApUL^^I:  comp.  DAFUNm.) 

2.  A  aon  of  Perietea  and  OBrgophone,  and 
brother  of  Aphnnn*.  He  waa  the  fiLtba  nf  Arainne, 
Pboebeiand  Hilnein(,andprincoof  the  " 
He  ia  menlianed  among  the  Calydon' 
and  the  Boeotian  town  of  Lenctn  ia  loid  to  bats 
dented  its  none  fnat  him.  [Pani.  lit  26.  {  9,  iv. 
2.  S  3,  SI.  S  9;  Ot.  Met.  Tiii.  SOS  ;  Apollod.  iii. 
10.  S3. 11.  8  2.) 

3.  A  eon  of  Thurimoehna,  and  hihvc  of  Col- 
chinia,  woikingofSieyoB.     (Poua.  iL  .V  g  d.) 

4.  A  aon  of  Hencie*  and  Eurytele.  (An^od. 
ii.r.S.8.) 

£.  A  aon  of  Nairn,  and  father  of  Smeldius,  wni 
king  of  Naioe.     (Died.  v.  S|.) 

6.  Tho  leader  of  a  eolguy,  which  Moeupna  cia- 
dncted  from  tunboi  to  Rhodr*.    (Uiod.  v.  Bl.) 

7.  One  of  the  Achaean  aetllen  at  MeUpaiiliiB]. 
(tjtnrii.  tI.  p.  26i.)  |I„  &I 

LEUCllTUS  (Aeitacrwet).  a  IJnclui  phUoM. 
phrr,  who  it  oB  all  handt  adinllled  lo  hare  been 
the  timndcr  of  (he  atomk  lUroty  of  the  andaii 
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philosophy.  Where  and  when  he  was  bom  we 
haTe  no  data  for  deciding.  Miletus,  Abdera,  and 
Klis  hdve  been  aaeigned  as  his  birth-place  ;  the 
first,  apparently,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  it 
was  the  birth-place  of  several  natural  philosophers  ; 
the  second,  because  Deniocritus,  who  carried  out 
his  theory  of  atoms,  came  from  that  town  ;  EUis, 
because  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  disciple  of  the 
Eleatic  school.  The  period  when  he  lived  is  equally 
uncertain.  He  is  called  tiie  te:icher  of  Democritus 
(Diog.  Laort.  ix.  34),  the  disciple  of  Parmenides 
(Simplic  Phys,  foL  7,  a),  or,  according  to  other 
accounts,  of  Zeno,  of  Melissus,  nay  even  of  Pytha- 
goras (Simplic.  /.  c;  Diog.  Lai>rt.  is.  30  ;  Tzetz. 
ChiL  ii.  930  ;  lamblich.  VU.  Fyih,  104).  From 
the  circumstance  that  Parmenides  and  Anaxagoras 
had  objected  to  some  doctrines  which  we  find  con« 
ncctcd  with  the  atomic  theory,  and  from  the  ob- 
scurity that  hangs  over  the  personal  history  and 
doctrines  of  Leucippus,  Hitter  {Gt'schichie  d.  Phil, 
vol.  i.  book  vL  c  *2)  is  inclined  to  believe  that 
licucippus  lived  at  a  time  when  intercourse  between 
the  learned  of  tlie  ditfercnt  Grecian  states  was 
unfrequent  With  regard  to  his  philosophical  sys- 
tem it  is  impossible  to  speak  with  precibion  or  j 
certainty,  as  Aristotle  and  the  other  writers  who 
mention  him,  either  speak  of  him  in  conjunction 
with  Democritus,  or  attribute  to  him  doctrines 
which  are  in  like  manner  attributed  to  Democritus. 
Diogenes  Laertius  (ix.  30 — 33)  attempts  an  expo- 
sition of  some  of  his  leading  doctrines.  Some 
Tioticcs  will  also  be  found  in  Aristotle  (De  Aninux^ 
i.  -2),  Plutarch  (De  PlacUis  PhU.  17,  p.  883),  and 
(Mccro  {(le  Nat.  Dcor.  i.  24).  For  an  account  of 
the  general  features  of  the  atomic  theory,  as  deve- 
loped by  Democritus,  the  reader  is  referred  to  that 
article.  [C.  P.  M.] 

LEUCON  (Acw/cwi').  1.  A  son  of  Poseidon  or 
Athamas  and  Themisto,  was  the  father  of  Erythrus 
and  Euippe.  (Pans.  vi.  21.  $  7,  ix.  34.  $  5;  Hy- 
gin.  Fab.  157;  Apoliod.  i.  9.  §  2.) 

2.  One  of  the  seven  Ait-hagetae,  to  whom  the 
Platacans,  before  the  beginning  of  a  battle,  offered 
a  sacrifice,  by  the  comiuand  of  an  oracle.  (Plut 
Aristiil.W.)  [L.  S.] 

LEUCON  (AsiJ/cwy),  historical.  1.  One  of  the 
seven  commanders  who  were  sacrificed  by  the 
Plataeans,  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Plataeae,  in 
obedience  to  an  oracle  (Plut.  ArisL  11  ;  Mi'iller, 
Orchom.  p.  214^. 

2.  A  powerful  king  of  Bosporus,  whose  reign 
lasted  nearly  forty  years,  from  393  to  353  B.  c. 
He  was  the  son  of  Siityrus,  and  the  fifth  king  of 
the  dynasty  of  the  Archaeanactiihio.  He  conquered 
Thcodosia,  at  the  siege  of  which  his  fiithcr  had 
fallen.  He  was  in  close  alliance  with  the  Athenians, 
whom  he  supplied  with  corn  in  great  abundance, 
and  who,  in  return  for  his  services  admitted  him 
and  his  mn\%  to  the  citixenship  uf  Athens,  and  voted 
him  throe  statues.  Other  incidents  of  his  life, 
which  are  not  of  suflicient  iniportuice  to  be  men- 
tioned hens  are  ri-lated  by  the  writers  quoted. 
They  all  go  to  prove  that  he  was  a  wise  and  power- 
ful prince,  (l)iod.  xiv.  93,  xvi.  91,  with  Wessel- 
ing's  notes  ;  Deni.  /•.  Lcfpfln.  pp.  4fiG,  467  ;  Slnib. 
vii.  p.  310,  f.;  Polyaen.  vi.  9  ;  Athcn.vi.  p.  257,  c; 
Aelian,  I".  //.  vi.  1 3,  with  the  note  of  Perizonius  ; 
Clinton.  /-'.  //.  vol.  ii.  Apn.  N(k  13.)         [P.  .S] 

LEUCON  (Aeu/fwr),  the  son  of  Hagnon,  accord- 
ing to  T»»iip*i»  emendation  of  Suidas  (».  r.),  an  Athe- 
nian comic  poet,  of  the  old  comedy,  was  a  contem- 
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porary  and  rival  of  Aristophanes.  In  b.  a  432  lit 
contended,  with  his  Up4<r€fis^  ■gunit  tbe  Wa^  of 
Aristophanes,  and  in  the  following  year,  whli  liii 
^pdrtpts,  against  the  Peace  of  Ariftophanet,  and 
the  K6\€uetx  of  Eapolis  ;  on  both  oocaaiona  ha 
obtained  the  third  place  (Didasc.  ad  Vetp,  et  Pae,) 
Suidas  also  mentions  his  ''Orof  dmopfpaa.  Tlw 
story  on  which  this  play  was  fbnnded  is  expfauned 
by  Bdckh  (PuU,  Oeeom.  tfAUu  p.  324,  2nd  edit). 

No  firagments  of  his  plays  surrire.  The  title 
^pdrtpts  is  usually  corrupted  into  •fpdEropet,  but 
Meineke  shows  that  the  other  is  the  tzue  fiua. 
(Athen.viii.p.343.  c.;  Said.  s.  v.  Aeitiemw ;  Hesych. 
«.  V.  ndans ;  Phot  f .  v.  Ti9toi ;  Meineke,  HitL 
Crit,  Com,  Graee,  pp.  217,  218.)  [P.  &] 

LEUCON  (Acoffovy),  a  sculptor  of  an  uidcnown 
date.  A  dog  by  him  is  mentioned  in  an  epignm 
by  Macedonius  (Bnmck,  Anal.  toI.  iii.  p.  1181, 
No.  27,  Anth.  Pal,  vL  173),  in  teens  which  imply 
that  it  was  a  firstrrate  woiit.  Winckc4mann  {GeadL 
d.  Kunst,  b.  v.  c  6.  §  23)  conjectores  that  this  is 
the  dog,  in  a  sitting  posture,  in  marble,  which  was 
discovered  at  Rome,  and  brouffht  to  Engluid.  In 
Meycr^s  note  on  the  passage  of  Winckelmann,  it  is 
stated  that  the  statue  was  purchased  bj  a  gentleman 
named  Duncombe,  in  Yorkshire.  [P.  SL] 

LEUCO'NOE  (AciNcom^).  1.  A  dan^ter  of 
Poseidon  and  Themisto.     (Hygin.  Pab.  157.) 

2.  One  of  the  daughters  of  Minyas  (Or.  Afrt 
ir.  168),  but  she  is  elsewhere  ealkd  Lendppe. 
[Alcathok.]  [L.  SwJ 

LEUCOPHRTNE  (AcMco^p^).  I.  A  sox^ 
name  of  Artemis,  derived  £rom  the  town  of  Leneo- 
phrys  in  Phrygia,  where,  as  well  as  at  Magnesia 
on  the  Maeander,  she  had  a  splendid  temple. 
(Xenoph.  Helien,  ill  2.  §  19  ;  Stnbi  xirjs.  647  ; 
Tac.  Ann,  iii.  62;  Athen.  xr.  p.  683.)  T^e  sons 
of  Themistoclcs  dedicated  a  statue  to  her  on  the 
Acropolis  at  Athens,  becanse  Themistodes  had 
once  ruled  at  Magnesia.  ( Pans.  i.  26.  f  4 ;  Thne. 
i.  138;  Plut  Themist.  29.)  There  was  also  a 
statue  of  her  at  Amyclae,  which  had  been  dedi- 
cated by  the  Magnesian  Bathydes.  (Pans.  iiL  18. 
§  6.)  Her  temple  at  Magnesia  had  been  bnilt  bj 
ilermogenes,  who  had  also  written  a  woik  npon  it 
(VitruT.  rii.  Praef.  3,  1.) 

2.  A  nymph  or  priestess  of  Artemb  Lenco- 
phryne,  whose  tomb  was  shown  in  the  temple  of 
the  goddess  at  Magnesia,  (llieodoret  Strm.  8. 
p.  598  ;  Amob.  adv.  Gent.  vL  6.)  [L.  S.] 

LEUCO^HEA.    [iNo  and  Athamaa.] 

LEUCOTHOE,  a  daughter  of  the  Babybnian 
king  Orchamus  and  Eurj'nome,  was  belored  by 
Aimllo;  but  her  amour  was  bctraved  by  the  jealous 
Clytia  to  her  father,  who  buried  lier  alire  ;  where- 
upon Apollo  metamorphosed  her  into  an  ineeiise 
shrub.  (Ov.  Afet,  iv.  208,  &c)  Lencothoe  is  in 
some  writers  only  another  form  for  Lencothea. 
(Hygin.  Fah.  125.)  [L.  &] 

LEXrPHANES  (As^i^nrf),  an  Athenian 
comic  poet,  quoted  by  Alciphron  (EpuLuLJl). 
It  is  uncertain  whether  he  belonged  to  the  middle 
or  to  the  new  comedy.  (Meineke,  HitL  OriL  Otm, 
Grace,  p.  493.)  [P.  R] 

LIB.VNIUS  (Ai«<iy(os),  the  most  distingnished 
among  the  Greek  sophists  and  rhetoridans  of  the 
fourth  century  of  onr  era.  He  is-as  bom  at 
Antioch,  on  the  Orontes,  and  belonged  to  an  illna* 
trious  family  of  that  phice  ;  but  Uie  year  of  hi4 
birth  is  uncertain,  some  assigning  it  to  a.  n.  31 4» 
and  others  two  years  latoTi  aoeoidiug  to  a  iriss^gn 
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in  one  of  the  orations  of  Libanias  (i  p.  94,  cd. 
Reiske).  He  received  his  first  education,  which 
was  probably  not  of  a  very  high  character,  in  his 
native  place,  bat  being  uiged  on  by  an  invincible 
desire  of  acquiring  knowledge  and  cultivating  his 
mind,  he  went  to  Athens.  He  himself  mentions 
among  his  teachers  Cleobulus,  Didymus,  and  Ze- 
nobius  {£ina.  50,  100,  321,  407,  1181).  While 
at  Athens,  he  became  the  object  of  a  series  of  in- 
trigues, against  which  he  had  to  struggle  throughout 
his  subsequent  life.  The  pedantry  then  prevalent 
at  Athens,  to  which  he  was  obliged  to  lubmit, 
made  a  bad  impression  upon  him,  so  that  he  appears 
to  have  devoted  himself  more  to  private  study  than 
to  the  methodic  but  pedantic  system  adopted  in  the 
schools  (Libon.  De  Fort,  sua,  p.  13,  &c;  Eonap. 
ru.  So^  p.  130).  His  favourite  study  was  the 
classical  writers  of  Greece,  and  the  love  he  thus 
early  imbibed  for  them,  accompanied  him  through 
life  {De  ForU  ma^  pp.  9,  100,  144  ;  Eunap.  p. 
131).  His  talent  and  perseverance  attracted  ge- 
neral attention,  and  he  had  the  certain  prospect  of 
obtaining  the  chair  of  rhetoric  at  Athens  (De  ForL 
suoj  p.  19,  &C.),  but  he  himself  was  not  inclined  to 
accept  the  office,  and  left  Athens,  accompanying 
his  friend  Crispinus  to  Heracleia  in  Pontus  (De 
Fort,  iua,  p.  21,  &c.).  On  his  return,  as  he  passed 
through  Constantinople,  he  was  prevailed  upon  by 
the  rhetorician  Nicodes,  who  held  out  to  him  the 
most  brilliant  prospects,  to  remain  in  that  capital ; 
but  before  he  settled  there,  he  went  to  Athens  to 
settle  some  of  his  affairs.  On  his  return  to  Con- 
stantinople, he  found  that  a  sophist  from  Canpa- 
docia  had  in  the  meantime  occupied  the  place  which 
he  had  hoped  to  Qbtain  (De  Fort,  tua,  p.  25,  &c). 
He  was  accordingly  obliged  to  set  up  a  private 
school,  and  in  a  short  time  he  obtained  so  large  a 
number  of  pupils,  that  the  classes  of  the  public 
professors  were  completely  deserted  (/.  e.  p.  29). 
The  latter,  stimulated  by  envy  and  jealousy,  de- 
vised means  of  revenge :  they  charged  him  with 
being  a  magician,  and  the  prefect  Limenius,  who 
was  a  personal  enemy  of  Lilumius,  supported  them, 
and  about  a.  d.  346  expelled  him  from  the  city  of 
Constantinople  (/.  c.  p.  30,  &c. ;  Eunap.  p.  131, 
&c.).  He  went  to  Nicomedeia,  where  he  taught 
with  equal  success,  but  also  drew  upon  himself  an 
eijual  degree  of  malice  from  his  opponents  (DeForU 
$uu,  p.  3f),  &c).  After  a  stay  of  five  years,  which 
he  himself  calls  the  happiest  of  his  whole  life  (/L  c  p. 
38),  he  was  called  back  to  Constantinople.  But  he 
met  with  a  cool  reception  there,  and  soon  after  re- 
turned to  Nicomedeia,  to  which  place  he  had  formed 
a  strong  attachment.  An  epidemic  disease,  how- 
ever, which  raged  there,  obliged  him  again  to  go  back 
to  Constantinople  (/.  c.  p.  54,  &c.).  Strategiui, 
one  of  his  friends,  procured  him  an  invitation  to 
the  chair  of  rhetoric  at  Athens,  which  however 
Libanius  declined  to  accept  {I.e.  p.  58,  &.C.),  and 
being  tired  of  the  annoyances  to  which  he  was  ez- 
IHiSi'd  at  Constantinople,  he  paid  a  visit  to  his 
native  city  of  Antioch  ;  and  as  on  his  return  to 
(Constantinople,  he  began  to  suffer  from  ill  health, 
his  medical  attendants  advised  him  to  give  up 
teaching,  and  he  sued  fur  and  obtained  from  the 
emiieror  (lallus  permission  to  settle  at  Antioch, 
where  ho  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  The 
emperor  Julian,  who  showed  him  great  favour  and 
admired  his  Udent,  corresponded  with  him  (/.  e.  p. 
87  ;  Kunap.  p.  1 35  ;  Suidas,  5.  v.  Ai^^ioy).  In 
the  reign  of  Valcns  he  was  at  Erst  persecuted,  but 
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he  afterwards  succeeded  in  winning  the  fiivour  of 
that  monarcli  also  ;  Libanius  wrote  a  tniogj  upon 
him,  and  prevailed  upon  him  to  promulgate  a  uiw 
by  which  certain  advantages  were  gnuited  to  na- 
tural children,  in  which  Libanius  himself  waa  io* 
teieited,  because  he  himself  was  not  manied,  bul 
lived  in  concubinage  {L  e.  pp.  97, 125, 166 ;  Eiiiia|i. 

E.  133).  The  emperor  Theododui  likewiae  thowed 
im  esteem  {De  Fori,  mta^  p.  1 37),  but  notwidk- 
■tanding  the  marks  of  distinction  ne  leoeived  from 
high  quarters,  his  enjoyment  of  life  was  distmbod 
by  iU  health  (/. «.  pp.  94,  &c.,  119,  146,  ftc),  by 
misfortunes  in  his  &mily  (2.  &  pp.  67,  Ac,  12i^ 
Ac,  165,  &C.),  and  more  espedallj  by  tiie  disputes 
in  whidi  he  was  incessantlv  involved,  partly  wlUi 
rival  sophists,  and  partly  with  the  prefects  (I  &  pp. 
76,  86,  69,  Ac^  92,  &&,  98,  &&,  112,  &c).  It 
cannot,  however,  be  denied,  Uiat  he  hiinself  was  as 
much  to  bUme  as  his  opponents,  fer  he  Bf^ears  to 
have  provoked  them  by  his  querulous  disposition, 
and  by  the  pride  and  Tanlty  whidi  eTerywhere 
appear  in  his  orations,  and  which  led  him  to  inter- 
fere in  political  questions  which  it  would  have  beat 
wiser  to  have  lefit  alone  (/^  &  pp.  129,  182,  140). 
In  other  respects,  however,  his  pemoinal  character 
seems  to  have  been  gentle  and  moderate,  for  al- 
though he  was  a  paflan,  and  sympathised  with  tiie 
emperor  Julian  in  ul  his  views  and  plans,  still  he 
alwavs  showed  a  praiseworthy  toleration  towards 
the  Christians.  He  was  the  teacher  of  St  Basil 
and  John  Chrysostom,  with  whom  he  always  kept 
up  a  friendly  relation.  The  year  of  his  death 
is  uncertain,  but  from  one  of  his  epistles  it  is  evi- 
dent that  in  A,  D.  391  he  must  nave  been  still 
alive  (i^MC  941),  bnt  it  is  probable  that  he  died 
a  few  yean  after,  in  the  reign  of  Arcadins. 

This  account  of  the  life  of  Libanius  is  mainly 
based  upon  an  autobiography  of  the  rhetorician 
which  is  prefixed  to  Reuke*s  edition  of  his  woiks 
(vol  i  p.  1,  fte.),  under  the  title  B(er  I)  A^yot  vs^ 
T$r  kunoB  n^x^r,  or  De  Forttma  wo,  the  brief 
article  of  Suidas  (a.  v.  Ai€!dErier),  and  on  the  in- 
fonnation  given  by  Eunapins  in  his  VUat  Sopkh- 
tarum  (p.  139,  &c).  We  still  posses  a  eonsidenbto 
number  of  the  works  of  Libanius,  bnt  how  many 
may  have  been  lost  is  uncertain. 

1.  npo7v/tMurfufr«»r  rapei^yfiara,  L  e.  model 
pieces  for  rhetorical  exercises,  in  thirteen  sections, 
to  which,  however,  some  more  sections  wws  added 
by  F.  Morellus  in  his  edition  (Paris,  1606).  Bnt 
modem  criticism  has  shown  pretty  dearly  that  the 
additions  of  Morellus  are  the  productions  of  two 
other  rhetoricians,  Niocjans  and  Severus  (Wah, 
EAei.  Oraee,  I  pp.  394,  &&,  546). 

2.  liAyoi  or  oratioos,  whose  number,  in  Beiske*k 
edition,  amounts  to  sixty-five  ( voL  i.— -iiL).  Ano- 
ther oration  of  Libanius  IIs^  'OXvyorfeii^  wia  dis- 
covered in  a  Baiberini  MS.  by  J.  Ph.  Siebenkces, 
who  published  it  in  his  Amedota  Cfraeea  (Nttnk- 
bexg,  1798,  pp.  75,  89).  A  sixty-seventh  otation 
was  fint  published  by  A.  Mai  in  hb  seoood  editioa 
oi  Pronto  (Rome,  1828,  fk  421,  ft&). 

3.  MsAfroi  or  declamations,  L  e.  oratioos  on  fic- 
titious subjects,  and  descriptions  of  yarioos  kindi. 
Their  number  in  Reiske^  edition  is  fottf-^&f/tktf  ImM 
two  additional  ones  were  published  afterwards^  one 
by  F.  MoreUus  f  Venice,  1785, 8va),  and  the  oUmi 
by  Boissonade,  in  his  Amodoia  Oriiea  (L  pp.  105 
—171). 

4.  A  life  of  Demosthenea,  and  aigiitiila  l» 
the  speeches  sf  the  snw  orator.    They  am  pifaCod 
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in  Reitikc*s  edition  of  Libanius  (iv.  p.  26(),  &c.), 
and  also  in  most  of  the  editions  of  Demosthenes. 

5.  'EirurroAol,  or  letters,  of  which  a  very  hirge 
number  is  still  extant  In  the  edition  of  J.  C. 
Wolf  (Amsterdam,  1738,  foL)  there  are  no  less 
than  1605  epistles  in  Greek,  in  addition  to  which 
there  are  397  epistles  of  which  we  only  possess  a 
Latin  translation  by  Zambicarius,  first  published  at 
Krakau,but  reprinted  with  several  others  in  WolTs 
edition  (p.  735,  &.C.).  Two  other  letters  in  the 
Greek  original  were  published  by  Bloch,  in  Man- 
tor^s  Miscellanea  (Hafniae,  L  2,  p.  139,  &c). 
Many  of  these  letters  are  extremely  interesting, 
being  addressed  to  the  most  eminent  men  of  his 
time,  such  as  the  emperor  Julian,  Athanasius, 
Basil,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  John  Chrysostom,  and 
others.  In  this  collection  there  arc  also  many  very 
short  lettertt,  being  either  letters  of  introduction,  or 
formal  notes  of  politenesn  and  the  like.  The  style 
in  all  of  them  is  neat  and  elegant  Among  the 
same  class  of  literary  compositions  we  mny  also 
reckon  the  iiri(rTo\ueol  xapo'cr^pcs,  or  fonnulae  of 
letters,  which  were  first  edited  by  W.  Morellus 
(Paris,  1551,  155^,  8vo.),  and  afterwards  at  Lug- 
dunum  (lb*  18,  r2nio.).  Many  epistles  as  well  as 
orations  are  still  extant  in  MS.  at  Madrid,  Venice, 
and  other  places,  but  have  never  been  published, 
and  others  which  are  now  and  then  alluded  to  by 
later  writers  seem  to  be  lost 

As  regards  the  style  of  Libanius  as  an  orator, 
some  modem  critics  have  called  him  a  real  model 
of  pure  Attic  Greek  (Reiske,  Pracfai.  p.  xvii.), 
but  this  is  carrying  praise  too  far,  and  even 
Photius  entertained  a  much  more  correct  opinion 
of  him  {Um.  Cod.  90,  p.  67,  b.).  There  can 
be  no  duubt  that  Libanius  is  by  far  the  most 
talented  and  most  successful  among  the  rhetoricians 
of  the  fourth  century  ;  he  took  the  best  orators  of 
the  cliissic  age  as  his  models,  and  we  can  often  see 
in  him  the  disciple  and  happy  imitator  of  Demon- 
thenes,  and  his  animated  descriptions  are  often  full 
of  power  and  elegance  ;  but  he  is  not  able  always 
to  rise  above  the  spirit  of  his  nge,  and  we  rarely 
find  in  him  that  natural  simplicity  which  constitutes 
the  great  charm  of  the  best  Attic  oratora.  His 
diction  is  a  curious  mixture  of  the  pure  old  Attic 
with  what  may  be  termed  modem ,  and  the  latter 
would  bo  more  excusable,  if  he  did  not  so  often 
cL'iim  for  biuiself  tlie  excellencies  of  the  ancient 
orators.  In  addition  to  this,  it  is  evident  that, 
like  all  other  rhetoricians,  he  is  more  concemed 
about  the  fomi  than  about  the  substance,  whence 
Kunapius  (p.  1 33)  calls  his  orations  weak,  dead, 
and  lifeless.  This  tcndencv  not  seldom  renders 
his  style  obscure,  notwithstanding  his  striving  after 
purity,  inasmuch  as  he  sometimes  sacrifices  the 
logical  connection  of  his  sentences  to  his  rhetorical 
mode  of  expressing  them.  As  far  as  the  history  of 
Libanius'b  age  is  concerned,  however,  some  of  his 
orations,  and  still  more  his  epistles  are  of  great 
value,  such  as  the  oration  in  which  he  relates  the 
events  of  his  own  life,  the  eulogies  on  Constantius 
and  Couhtansthe  orsitions  to  and  on  Julian,  several 
onitions  describing  the  condition  of  .^ntioch,  and 
those  which  he  wrote  against  his  pi-ofessional  and 
political  opponents. 

A  complete  edition  of  all  the  works  of  Libanius 
does  not  yet  exist  The  first  inlition  of  the  Pro- 
g\innasniata  apjiean'd  under  the  name  of  Theon, 
ii'gi'thcr  with  a  similar  work  by  the  latter  author, 
at  Babcl,  1641,  8vo.,  edited  by  J.  Cammerarius  ;  a 
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more  complete  edition  is  that  of  F.  MonOv  (£^ 
banii  Prudmdia  OraL  LXXII^  Dedmmtd.  XLV^ 

et  Distertat,  ManL,  Paria,  1606,  feL),  tat  •«■» 
further  additions  were  subsequent!/  inade  by  Lse 
Allatius,  and  the  whole  is  to  be  fbuid  in  Basket 
edition  (vol.  !▼.  p.  853,  &c.).  The  outioiia  ni 
deckunations  were  first  imblished,  tlioiigh  TCty  in- 
complete, at  Ferraia,  1517, 4to.,  then  in  the  ahow^ 
mentioned  edition  of  F.  Morelhis  ;  and  after  le^ 
veral  more  had  been  pablished  fiom  MS&  by  J. 
Gothofredus,  Fabricins  ymd  A.  Bongioranni,  a  eon- 
plete  collection,  with  some  fresh  additiona,  vai 
published  by  J.  J.  Reiske  {JUUum  Sopkkiae  Ora- 
tionea  et  Deelamatioite$  ad  fidem  eodd.  fveeM.  H 
perpeL  adnotaL  illuMlrovit,  Altenbni^,  1791 — 97, 
4  vols.  8vo.).  The  best  edition  of  the  eptstka  it 
that  of  J.  Ch.  Wolf  {Libami  EpUtUat^  Qrmct  d 
fjoHne  edid.  et  noiit  ilhuir^  Amsterdam,  1738, 
fol.).  For  further  particulars  see  J.  O.  Berger,  D§ 
Libanto  Dirfmtatkmei  Sest^  Vitebeigae^  1696,  &c, 
4to. ;  Reiske,  in  the  first  vol.  of  his  edition  ;  F. 
C.  Petersen,  Commentate  de  Ubamo  SogJntta^  part 
i.  (containing  an  account  of  the  life  of  Libanius) ; 
liafiiiac,  1 8*27, 4to. ;  Fabric.  BSU,  Grate,  tl  p.  7.'M, 
&C. ;  Westemumn,  Getek.  der  GriadL  Bendtmm- 
keiU  §  103,  and  Beilage^  xv.  p.  830,  Ac 

Four  other  persons  of  the  name  ^S  Libamoa, 
none  of  whom  is  of  any  importance  are  enmnented 
by  Fabricius  {Bibl,  Graee,  x.  p.  106).      (L.  &] 

LIBENTINA,  LUBENTINA,  or  LUBEN- 
TIA,  a  surname  of  Venus  among  the  Romans,  by 
which  she  is  described  as  the  goddess  of  senal 
pleasure  (dea  /tAuftau,  Varr.  de  Umg,  Lai,  t.  6; 
Cic.  de  Nat.  Dear.  iL  23 ;  AugnsL  de  Ore.  Dei, 
iv.  8 ;  Nonius,  i.  324 ;  Plant  Atia.  ii.  2.  2 ;  Af- 
nob.  adv,  Gent,  L  p.  15,  who  bowerer  spelts  of 
Libcntini  dU.)  [L.  &] 

LIBER.  This  name,  or  Uber  paier^  is  fre^ 
quently  applied  by  the  Roman  poets  to  the  Oteek 
Bacchus  or  Dionysus,  who  was  accordingly  regarded 
as  identical  with  the  Italian  Liber.  Cioero  {de 
Nat.  Deor.  iu  24),  however,  vety  justly  distin- 
guishes between  Dionysus  (the  Greek  Liber)  and 
the  Liber  who  was  worshij^^ed  by  the  eariy  It^ 
Hans  in  conjunction  with  Ceres  and  Libera.  Liber 
and  the  feminine  Libera  were  ancient  Italian  divi- 
nities, presiding  over  the  cultivation  of  the  Tine 
and  fertility  of  the  fields  ;  and  this  seems  to  have 
given  rise  to  the  combination  of  their  worship  with 
that  of  Ceres.  A  temple  of  these  three  divinities 
was  vowed  by  the  dictator,  A.  Postomina,  in  B.  c. 
496,  near  the  Circus  Flaminius ;  it  was  afterwards 
restored  by  Augustus,  and  dedicated  by  TiberiosL 
(Tac  ^nn.  iL  49;  Dionys.  vi.  17.)  The  most 
probable  etymology  of  the  name  Liber  is  from 
liberare ;  Scrvius  {ad  Virp.  Gtarg,  L  7)  indeed 
states  that  the  Sabine  name  for  Liber  was  Loefaa- 
siuB,  but  this  seems  to  have  been  oily  an  obeolele 
form  for  Liber,  just  as  we  are  told  that  the  ancient 
Romans  said  loehenu  and  lotberUu  for  the  later 
forms  liber(us)  and  libertas.  (Paul,  l^ac  p.  121, 
ed.  MUller.)  Hence  Seneca  {de  Traaq,  Ambm,  15) 
says,  ^*  Liber  dictus  est  quia  liberat  serritio  cnra- 
rum  animi  f  *  while  others,  who  were  evidently 
thinking  of  the  Greek  Bacchus,  found  in  the  name 
an  allusion  to  licentious  drinking  and  speakii^. 
(Macrob.  Sat.  i.  18;  August  de  Ch,  D^  vi.  9| 
Paul.  Diac.  p.  115.)  Poets  usually  call  him  Liber 
pater,  the  latter  word  being  veiy  commonly  added 
by  the  Italians  to  the  names  of  gods.  The  frnnla 
Libera  ^'m  identified  by  the  Romans  with  Cen  oc 


LIBEBATrs, 
PenephODe,  the  daughter  nf  Drinsler  (Cecei), 
whvncs  Cicero  (<ig  Nat.  Dear.  ii.  '24|  mlla  Libtt 
and  Libera  children  ef  Cerei  ■  whrreai  Ovid  [Fa*l, 
<ii.S12)iail>  Ariadne  Libera.  Tha  frilivil  of  the 
Libeialia  waa  celebrated  bf  the  Bomani  eiiry 
yeu  OD  the  ITth  of  Much.  {[Hct.  nf  Aid.  i.  c. 
UhtTtJia;  HiTtuDg,  Di^Btlii.  .Itr  RaiH.tiA.  a.  p. 
1 35,  du. ;  KlauMD,  Aatat  omf  die  PemUm,  vol. 
iL  p.  750.  *c.)  [L.  S.] 

Ll'DERA.    (LiBiit.] 

LIBEBA'LI8,ANT0NrNUS.  (Antonimus, 
p.212,b.] 

LIBERA'LIS,  SA'LVIUS,  an  eloquent  pleader 
M  Home,  whom  the  jOBDgft  Pliny  chaBicletijei 
M  a  man  "lubtilit,  diipotitus.  sci^r,  diHrioi,"  a 
fint  mentioned  in  the  reign  of  Vi.'i'pLLftian,  when  be 
(poke  of  the  emperor  with  grejii  ljul>ineu,  in  plead- 
ing (be  cauM  of  *  weallhf 


He 


II  the  re 


'111..  Ep.  iiL  9.  g 

■  t.'iipi  of  TiBJon. 

In  H.  c.  100  he  defended  with  fir 

It  »l,ility  Mariu. 

PriKui,  who  wai  nccuied  by  il 

e  younger  Pliny, 

and  by  the  hialoiian  Tacitui ; 

uU  in  the  oune 

ye«  he  *M  again  oppowd  to 

Pliny  in  the  cele- 

bnted  cauae  brought  bj  the  ii 

habilnnU  of  the 

proidnce  of  Baeliea  BgHinit  Cneci 

ui  CIiuiicDi,  and 

Plin.  £p.iLII. 

iii  9.  §  36.) 

LIBKRATUS,  a   deacoh   o 

Iho    church   of 

Carthage  in  the  liith  century. 

lie  wno  ol  Rome 

in  A.  D.  533,  when  the  pope,  j<.n 

the  bichop.  oent  by  the  emp.r. 

congult  him  on  the  htreiies  br.i.Li 

ilhy  thcmonki. 

deiignatedAroeinetae(or.uI,!l.< 

and  Jiximnit  ad  Jia/ 


:  col.  1742,  &e.  ed.  Lahbe.)     He  wa* 

nnd  Petrol, 
r  Kepamtui, 


in  535,  hi 


ingbe 


heret 


,    „  ilb  the  hiihi . 

the  aynod  held  at  Canho^ii 

the  reception  of  those  Ari*Ti<  wlio  recanted  their 
the  church.    JoaiinoB  wns  deid  befere 


I  of  the  J 


deloB^te, 


received  by  pope  Agapetua,  hia  Hucceawir.  (^v 
luim  Agapett  ad  Hrparttlatn  npiid  Cnudlia,  ed. 
Labbe,  toL  it.  col.  179!,  Mtii.)  When,  in  662, 
ReparatUB  vvaa  baniahed  by  Jubtinian  to  Enchnidii, 
or  Eucayda  (Vict.  Tun.  Chrm.).  Libenitus  accom- 
panied  bim,  and  probably  renmiued  Kiih  him  till 
the  biihop'a  death,  ill  563.  N^tliing  farther  ia 
known  of  him. 

Liberatua  ia  the  author  of  a  vnlusble  contribu- 
tion to  cccletiaslical  hiatory  enlllled  flnrriiriiini 
faiaiae  NalorUimnm  el  Ealtickuinonm.  It  com- 
preheudt  the  biatoiy  of  ■  ceniury  and  a  quarlet, 
rmm  the  ordination  nf  Neatoriui.  A.  a.  4'20,  to  the 
liine  of  the  fifth  oecumeniral  (or  second  Couatanti- 
nopolilan)  conncil,  A.  o.  553, 


haplera. 


ipiled,  a 


hittory  lately 

ilated  from  (ireek  into  Lntln,"  apparenily  that 

by  Epiphaniua  Scli«lABlitua  jEpiriiA- 

II].  fcom  the  Grec  k  .'i.-i.teiiaaIicAl  hillo- 


LIBERIUS. 

n  of  character  asd  weight 


parently  oral, 

made  cDniiderable  uae  of  the  limicatai  ftiiloriaa 
£WjrAi™j*inint,  and  ot  other  aourtea  of  infoma- 
tion  not  parlicnbrly  mentioned  by  bim.  Hia 
Latin  ilyle  ia  generally  clear,  without  onuimenl, 
but  noequsl,  from  the  hod  Latin  into  which  pu- 
aagea  from  Greek  writera  have  been  rendered.  J!e 
hu  been  charged  with  portinlily  lo  the  Neatoriana, 
with  following  NeatDrinn  tifitcti  loo  implicilly. 


n 


The  BimLiHun  ia  contained  in 
the  CiHidlia  (voL  T.  ed.  Labbe.  e. 
ToL  il.  ed.  Masai) '.  in  Ihoae  of 
fol.  Cologn.  1633  and  1.161}  are 


>of 


•«  of  the 


Lory,  which  are  omitted  b 
d  llardoi 


omilted  the  ilrrrtariBn  iticlf.  It  was  Kpontely 
publiabed,  with  a  revited  text,  and  a  learned 
preface  and  not«,  and  a  diaHrlalion.  IM  QMinla 
.^odo.  by  the  Jetnit  Gnniier.  Bvo.  Pntia.  1  ri76  ; 
and  ia  reprinted  Ercim  hia  edition,  vilh  the  jinfnre, 
notcA,  and  diaHrtalioo,  in  Iho  BOii-ittrea  Palnm 
of  Oalhind,  ml  liL  foL  Venice,  1778.  (Fabrics 
Bibl.  Grate.  toL  X.  6<3  ;  BibL  Mrd.  rt  Inf.  U~ 
tinU.  vol.  iT.  271  ed.  Manai ;  CaTe,  UiO.  Litt.  ad 
ann.  663;  Ceillier,  Jafcwrr  Sacrii,  lol.  iri  p. 
543  :  Gamier,  J'rvf.  m  i*i«ruL)         [J.  C.  M.l 

LIBERATOR,  ■  auniame  of  Jii|dler.  antweiw 
ing  ID  the  Greek  "V^Mfici,  te  whom  Angoatua 
built  a  temple  on  tbe  Aieutine.  (Tim,  Jh*.  it. 
G4,  ivi.  36;  cunip.  Becker,  HaadL.  dtt  him.  At- 
ten*,  i.  p.  457.)  [U9.J 

LIBIC'RIUS.  the  iucce«aor  of  Jaljua  a*  bi.hop 
of  Rome,  wna  ordained  on  the  tweuty-aecond  uf 
May,  A.  n.  S52.  at  a  period  when  the  downfall  of 
the  uanrper  Magnentiiu  being  no  longer  doubtful, 
the  Ariana  wr»  alnjning  every  nerve  lo  Dceito 
Conitanliua  agiinat  Ibeir  nrthodoi  antagoniita. 
The  conduct  of  Librriiia  when  he  Arat  aaiumed  the 
papal  dignity  ia  involved  in  much  obacnriiy. 


>iU< 


of  Ihe 


ing 


tbe  Ingmenta  of  Uiiariua  [bag. 
i3:u,  ed.  Bene^.  foL  Parii,  IGbJi.— tne  imt  in- 
acribed  S^titlola  Li/jerii  Efiiiaja  Vrbii  Romat  ad 
Orintala  Efntwfot,  and  written  ajiparenlly  in 
362  ;  the  iccond.  belonging  to  a  much  hilet  data, 
but  cDoiaiuing  alloaiant  lo  the  tame  eventik  AAo- 
latimii  t'ratnboj  /'rA^yterri  li  CnrpiicBija  Oriaita- 
M«. — i>  genoine,  there  can  be  no  doubt  thai  al 


of  hia 


I  took  ■   tiolen 


igainat  Alhanaaiui,  and  ei 
from  the  Rouian  cbunh.  On  tlie  i 
Dupin  employa  no  leaa  ihan  aenm  dii 
tnenta  to  prora  that  the  tint  mual  I 
although  he  nays natbingwith regard  <o 
and  both  a      ■ 


pan 


»led  bim 


Olid, 


eouD  afler  diipbtyed  the  ntmoal  devotion  to  the 
cnuae  of  the  pciKculed  Catholica ;  fur  aHei  the 
legale!  deputed  by  him  lo  the  council  a(  Allea. 
(a.  n.  363),  Vincentiua  of  Capua,  and  ManelUnna, 
another  Campanian  biahop,  had  been  gained  aiei. 
after  hia  reprr«nUlivH  al  Mihia  (a.  ii.  364),  Bu- 
aebiui  of  Vercelli.  and  Ludfer  of  Cngllari,  bad  bam 
driien  into  exile,  after  neariy  all  tbe  pniliiM  of  lb* 
Weal  had  yielded  to  the  influence  uf  (he  court, 
Libetina  itood  firm  U  the  unlh  ;  and  ullhough  tIo- 
lently  hurried  fmn  Rome  to  the  pnauwe  of  tha 
snpgrar,  he  chow  nthrr  in  aulfer  baniahment  ibaa 
to  aabHrrbe  the  randrniuatioti  of  one,  whom  bo 
belitftd  iniwmit.    Bui  afbt  two  ynin  apiiJt  at 
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LIBERTAS. 


Beroca,  this  noble  retolutioii  began  tn  £du1.  He 
made  overtures  of  submission,  probaUy  through 
Dcroophilus,  the  heretic  bishop  of  the  city  where 
he  had  been  compelled  to  take  up  his  abode,  and, 
having  been  summoned  to  Sirmium,  signed  in  the 
presence  of  the  council  there  assembled  (the  third, 
A.  D.  357 ),  the  Arian  creed  sanctioned  b^  that  con- 
clave [Potamiuh],  and  the  decrees  agamst  Athar 
nasiu&  Upon  this  he  was  permitted  to  return  to 
Hume,  there  to  exercise  a  divided  power  along  with 
a  certain  Felix,  who  had  been  nominated  his  Micces* 
sor.  But  the  zeal  of  the  people  in  &vour  of  their  an- 
cient pastor  frustrated  this  amicable  arrangement 
Violent  tumults  arose,  Constantius  yielded  to  the 
vehement  display  of  popular  feeling,  Felix  resigned, 
and  his  departure  from  the  city  was  signalised  by 
an  inhuman  massacre  of  his  adherents.  Liberius 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  tranquillity, 
dying  in  a.  d.  36H,  not  however,  we  are  assured, 
until  he  had  once  more  changed  his  profession,  by 
recanting  all  his  errors  and  becoming  a  Catholic 

I.  The  correspondence  of  Liberius  as  exhibited 
by  Coustant  comprises  twelve  epistles.  1.  Ad 
ihium,  2.  Ad  Cae^nlianum.  3.  Ad  Euxbium 
Ver(rJfen9cm.  4,  Ad  CotuUunlium  Augustum.  5, 
0.  Ad  ICuHrliium  Venxllenti'm.  7,  Ad  Etuebimn, 
Dionysiuni^  et  Luci/tirum  cjtsules.  0.  Ad  OrieutcUes. 
!).  Ad  UfMcium^  ValenUm,  et  Gfrmutium,  bishops 
in  the  imperial  court.  10.  Ad  Vincentmm  Capua- 
num.  11.  Ad  Caiholuos  Kpiitcojxts  lUdiae,  \2,  Ad 
uHicersGS  Orienti*  orihodoxo*  Episcopoi^  in 
Greek. 

We  find  also  ascribed  to  him  : — 

II.  DicUi  ad  Euseffiam  tpadonem^  dum  iptum  ut 
in  Athanamim  sulacribeju  Imperatori  chtempcraret 
€uihortubatur. 

III.  Dialotjiu  Libei-u  et  Consiantii  ImperatorU^ 
triduo  antcquam  in  ejtUium  dejxyrtaretur^  habitus. 

IV.  Oratio  Liberii  Marcellinam  S.  Ambrom 
gfjrorem  dato  virpinitatis  veto  oonsecrantis. 

Of  the  letters,  eight  (1,  2,  4,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11) 
have  been  transmitted  to  us  among  the  fragments 
of  St  HilariuB,  three  (3,  5,  (>)  were  first  extracted 
by  Baronius  from  the  archives  of  the  church  at 
ViTcelli,  and  one  (12)  is  pre8er%-ed  by  Socrates, 
Jf.  E.  iv.  12.  The  Dicta  is  found  in  the  treatise 
of  Athanasius  Ad  Afonac/tos,  the  Diaiogus  in 
Themlorct,  //.  E.  ii.  1 6,  the  Oratio  in  Ambrosius 
de  JlrgiN.  iii.  I,  2,  3. 

For  full  information  with  regard  to  the  works  of 
this  father  and  discussions  on  the  authenticity  of 
the  various  pieces,  see  Constant,  Epiatolae  Poutifi- 
cum  Horn.  fol.  Paris,  1721,  p.  421,  and  Oalland, 
IHbliothcca  Patrum,  vol.  v.  p.  6.5,  fol.  Venet.  1769, 
who  rejects  epi&tles  8,  9,  10,  as  fabrications. 
(Amm.  Marc.  xv.  7  ;  Hicronym.  Chron.  ;  Snip. 
Sever,  ii.  ;  Socrat.  //.  E.  iv.  1 2  ;  Sozomen.  H.  E. 
iv.  15  ;  Thcodoret,  //.  E.  ii.  17.)  [W.  R.] 

LIBKRTAS,  the  personification  of  Liberty,  was 
worshipped  at  Rome  as  a  divinity.  A  temple  was 
erectt'd  to  her  on  the  Aventino  by  Tib.  Sempronius 
(inicchus,  the  exitennes  of  which  were  defniyed  by 
lines  which  had  l>ecn  exacted.  Another  was  built 
by  Clodius  on  the  spot  where  Cicero*s  house  had 
stooil  (Liv.  xxiv.  16  ;  Paul.  Diac.  p.  121  ;  Dion  Cass, 
xxxviii.  1 7,  xxxix.  1 1  \  which  ( -icero  afterwards  con- 
temptuously called  Templum  Licentiae  {j)ru  iMtm. 
h\,  de  Leg.  ii.  17).  After  Caosar^s  victories  in 
•Spain,  the  senate  decreed  the  erection  of  a  temple 
to  liiU'rtns  at  the  public  ex^iense  (Diem  Cass,  xliii. 
44)  ;  and  after  the  murder  of  Sitjanus,  a  statue  of 


Lna 

her  WHS  set  up  in  the  fonun.  (Dion  Caaib  IvnL  ML) 
From  these  temples  we  mast  diitingniah  the  AtriiH 
Libertatis,  whidi  was  in  the  norui  of  the  fipna, 
towardf  the  Quirinal,  probably  on  the  elevUed 
ground  extending  from  toe  Quinnel  to  the  Gnit^ 
line.  (ac.  ad  Att.  iT.  16  ;  Liv.  xUii.  16.)  TUi 
building;  which  had  been  nitond  as  eerly  ••  ilc 
195  (Ldv.  xxziv.  44),  and  wm  newlj  built  Iff 
Asinius  Follio  (Suet.  Aug.  29),  lerred  as  anefffls 
of  the  censors  (^  Lit.  t  e.  zliiL  16«  xIt.  ISLnd 
sometimes  also  criminal  trials  weie  held  (Ck.Sk 
AtiL  22),  and  hostages  wen  kept  in  it.  (I^i. 
zzv.  7.)  It  also  contained  tables  with  lavs  in- 
scribed upon  them,  and  leeras,  to  some  eoctent,  ts 
have  been  used  as  pnblio  ardiitesw  {lAr,  zliiL  16 1 
Fest  p.  241,  ed.  Miiller.)  After  its  lebaildin^  Ij 
Asinius  PolUo,  it  became  the  npositMj  (^  the  fiist 
public  library  at  Rome.  Libertas  is  nsoally  Rpie- 
sented  as  a  matron,  with  the  pHeus,  the  symlm  of 
liberty,  or  a  wreath  of  lanroL  Sometimes  she  sp- 
poars  holding  the  Phrygian  cap  in  her  hand.  (  Dina 
Cass,  zlvii.  25,  Ixiii.  29 ;  Suet  Ner,  57 ;  Hiit. 
Afyikol.  Bilderb.  p.  1 15,  tab.  1 3,  1 4.)         [L.  &] 

LIBRTHRIDES  (AciM^ct),  or  mnplot 
Libethndet^  a  name  of  the  Muses,  which  th^ 
derived  from  the  well  Libethra  in  Thrace  ;  or,  afr- 
cording  to  others,  from  the  Thracian  mountain  Ube- 
thrus,  where  they  had  a  grotto  sacred  to  then. 
(Virg.  Edog.  viL  21 ;  MeU,  ii.  3;  Stiah.  iz.  pw 
410,  X.  p.  471.)  Scrvius  (oii  JSWo^  L  c)  derino 
the  name  from  a  poet  Libetbras,  and  Plaataniss 
(ix.  34.  §  4)  connects  it  with  mount  Libethrias  in 
Boeotia.  (Comp.  Lycoph.  275;  Vam,  d»  lu^ 
Lat.  rii.  2.)  [L.  S.] 

LIBITI'NA,  an  ancient  Italian  dinnity,  whs 
was  identified  by  the  later  Ronuins  sometimes 
with  Persephone  (  on  account  of  her  connection  with 
the  dead  and  their  burial)  and  sometimes  with 
Aphrodite.  The  latter  was  probably  the  eonse- 
quence  of  etymological  i^ieculations  on  the  name 
Libitina,  which  people  connected  with  libido. 
(Pint.  Num,  12,  QuaeMt,  Rom.  23.)  Her  temple 
at  Rome  was  a  repository  of  eTei3rthing  neoessarf 
for  burials,  and  persons  might  then  either  buy  or 
hire  those  things.  It  was  owing  to  this  drcom- 
stance,  that  a  person  undertaking  the  proper  boiial 
of  a  person  (an  undertaker)  was  called  UbtHmarimMt 
and  his  business  libUina,  whence  the  ezpressions 
lifjitinam  exeroere,  or  /acen  (Senec.  dm  Bmntf.  vi. 
38  ;  Val.  Max.  v.  2.  §  10),  and  fiMsM  fimcrkm 
non  sufficifbai.  i.  e.  they  could  not  all  be  buried. 
(Liv.  xl.  19,  xlL  21.)  Also  the  ntensils  kept  in 
the  temple,  especially  the  bed  on  which  corpses 
were  burnt,  were  called  iUiitima.  (Plin.  zzznL  3 ; 
Martial,  z.  97 ;  Ascon.  Argum.  ad  Aiilom.)  Dio* 
nysius  (iv.  79)  reUtes  that  king  Serrius  Tullius, 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  number  of  paeons  who 
died,  ordained  that  for  each  person  that  had  died,  ^ 
a  piece  of  money  should  be  deposited  in  the  temple 
of  Libitina.  (Comp.  Suet  AVr.  39.)  Osring  to 
this  connection  of  Libitina  with  the  dead,  Roman 
poets  frequently  employ  her  name  in  the  sense  ef 
death  itself.  (Herat.  Oirm.  iii.  30.  6 ;  &I.  ii.  6, 
19,  Enut.  ii.  1.  49  ;  Juvenal,  ziv.  122.)      [L.  S.] 

Lr BI  US  SEV  E'RUS.    [Sa vaaua.] 

LIBO  DRUSUS.  [LiBO,  Scubonius,  Nos.  5 
and  6.] 

LIBO,  L.  JU'LIUS,  was  consul  b.c  267,  with 
M.  Atilius  Regulns,  three  years  before  the  &nt 
Punic  war.  The  two  consuls  made  war  upon  the 
Sallcntini  in  Apulia,  whom  they  oonquenda  and 


LI  BO. 

ti^bmted  lh«^T  Ticlorj  hy  a  Lnumph.    (EntrDp.  ii. 
17  1  FiinlTrianiuh.} 

LIBO.  Q.  MA'RCIUS.  Thi>  nan*  i.  round 
i>oly  on  Homui  nucs*  HrauH^And  IricDtu.  A  ape- 
cimpn  of  Dtic  of  thcH  mini  ii  nnnf  icd,  conUining 
•n  Urn  ohicrw  ths  hrnd  a!  Jupilcr,  milh  S  (Ihc 
•ign  of  Semiuii),  Bad  on  ibc  raTcne  t)ia  pniw  ol  a 


LIBO.  POETE'LUJS,  »  pl»bBi«i 
Djt.  <.  AS],  moil  of  the  meiDben  of  ■ 
bur  the  agnoindn  VimIui. 

1.  Q.  Pll>T«llfB  LlBO  VlTOlUB, 

Ih*  Kcond  dcomvirnie,  b.  c  450.     (LIt.  iii.  35  : 
Dioiijni.  I.  5S,  li.  23.) 

2.  C.  rorr»LiuK,  C.  r.  Q.  m.  Lmo  Vhoi-ds, 
perbapii  ■  gmndHD  oTNo.  t,  WBi  cnninil  B.C.  360, 
with  M.  FiiliiDi  Amliuilnt.  lie  gniiird  ■,  victorv 
orer  tha  Otnli  and  the  inhnhiliuiM  of  Tltrai,  and 
celcbnlcdatriamphoverboih  nalioiiL  InlheFatti 
CapilaliDi  Ihs  dbim  of  Pooialint  Miiin  in  the  fbna 
which  u  girtn  nbuvv.  Lirjr  call*  hitn  C.  I'cwUliui 
Balboi,  and  Diodr--     -      ■'■    -■'^ 


i.9.) 


(FmI 


1 1  I  Iliad. 


3.  C.  PoIT■Lll'^  C.  F,  C.  v.,  Ubo  ViaoLO, 
aon  of  No.  9,  ii  ditlingDiihnl  in  the  taAj  legitlit- 
tion  of  the  republio  by  two  important  Utn  which 
bg  ptDpmrd.  He  wni  (ribuna  of  ihn  plrbt  B.  c. 
lich  jDar  he  propospd  the  Gnt  lav  er 


SSB,  in   ■ 
Ilei 


(Li. 


.   -i.  U.) 
34G,  with 


.•DJ  for  the  fir 
M.  Valniiu  Corral  j  am 
the  hidi  iBfCDlArei  wflre  c«Jtbrated  a  cKond  tiiH, 
(Lit.  liL  27:  Diod.  itL  7:i  i  CenMrin.  dt  Dii 
JVaL  17.)  Hii  KcDnd  coDiolihip  U  aligned  hy 
Plghiut  (^■mi/.  roL  i.  p,  3-2fl)  to  the  year  ■.& 
233,  though  uot  Ob  mlfifient  gronnda  ;  dir  coniida 
of  thi*  jBBT  it  ia  impoiaible  to  BBCtiftain.  Ha  waa, 
howeter,  undoubledii  coiiral  agun  in  B,c.  S'26, 
with  L.  Papiriua  Mugillanut.  and  diclaior  thiitten 
y^ean  afifiwsidi,  D.C.  313.  when  he  gained  tome 
■drantagei  orer  the  Snmnitea,  tiiou^  lome  umal- 
iati  gam  the  credit  of  lliew  viclocie*  to  the  connil 
C.  Junia*  Bahidnu  BrutuL  {Lir.  liii.  33.  ii. 
Se  ;  Diud.  iTiL  1 13.}  Libu  va*  the  pnpoiar  of 
tha  PotlaJia  lei,  whith  aboliihed  impriunnienl  for 
debt  in  the  caor  of  the  neii.  {DKt.  of  Ant.  t.  a 
A'<»n.)  Liry  placet  (riiL  38)  ihii  Uw  in  ihe 
Jul  (oiuul'tiip  of  PiMlfliut,  B.C.  336;  but  Nie- 
buhr  tbinki  (ffDin. //ill.  ml.  Iii.  pp.  L^S,&i.,393) 
it  more  probabte  ilut  it  wst  bmughl  forwaid  in  bis 
dielatonblp  ;  and  hii  opinion,  which  r«eci>«  nip- 
port  from  a  cnrrapl  pm-aa*  of  Vano  (A.  7^  ill 
1<U,  ed.  MUller),  i*  adopi^  alu  by  K.  0.  Milllu 
(-dJWr.Ac). 

*.  ML  ParriLifK,  M.  r,  M.  N.  Liao,  cmuul 
■■  c  3N,  with  C.  Sulpicini  Loiigut,  and  niii4(i>ter 
eqaUnm  in  tha  folluwing  year,  31  \  Is  the  dklatur, 
C.  Poeieliu*  Libu.  In  bi>  mntuLhip,  Puelellaa 
tod  bin  colleagiM  gainrd  ■  brilluut  ikliu/  over  the 


t.mn. 

Samnitc^  nrar  rau.limii.  and  aftenmrda  pmcoHtad 
to  lay  ticge  to  BenHonlnra  i  hot.  according  to  i)m 
tritunpbal  Fadi,  il  vaa  Sulpidua  done  who  ob- 
tained the  honmir  of  *  triulnph.  (Lii.  ix.  34 — 38  : 
Diod.rii.73.) 

LIBO,   8CRIB0NTUS,    ■    plebeinn    fkmUr, 


With    Allgl 

d  I^^nic 


lefitit  0 


I.  L.  ScniBoMiir*  Lino,  tribtme  of  Iho  plebi, 
LC.  Sitj,  in  which  ytnr  the  fiital  battle  of  Connas 
na  finigiic,  braught  forward  a  tnolloii  for  ranaoio- 
9g  Ihe  Ronuui  priiMien  Inken  in  that  engagmml, 
VI  it  waa  rejrcted  by  the  aenate.  A  rdalioa  of 
ia,  L.  Senbonjua,  woa  oue  «f  ihi>  priinncrt.  ohn 
)  negotiita  Iha 


>  of  Ihe 


L  21.) 


Ronie  by  llnnnibal  U 
nnaum.  In  the  urn. 
<f  the  IriumTiii  maiiMi 


.  (U». 


2.  L.  SciuiON[U*  LiBO,  pmbablT  aon  of  the 
preceding,  wna  praetor,  B.  c  Stlt,  and  renited  the 
pereninainiiKUGliaandtheprDtiiioeofOwiL  (LiT. 
»>>.  11.13.) 

3.  L.  ScBiDorjiiiB  Lisa,  eunila  aedite,  >,  c  1!13, 
with  C  Atiliaa  Senaoua.  They  wen  the  Arat 
aedile*  who  eibitnted  the  MfRoleala  aa  Wi  mid  j 
and  it  waa  alao  in  their  aedileihip  that  the  aenainn 


..f  the 


C  lH-2.  I 


L    (Liv. 


ifilv.  34  ;  Aaeon.  in  flic  Cbni^ 

ed.  Orelli  i  Ut.  m..  lU,  30,  >i«lx.  ':*.) 

Liivi,  pTDhtbly  eon  «f  No.  3, 


4.    L.  SCKIBOWI 

tribune  of  the  pleba,  a.  i 

Ser.  Snlpiciua  (hlba  on  auonnt  ui  tii«  BDnrainabH 
oulragei  which  be  had  cammiiud  •{piliiM  the  La- 
utani.  [Oalha.  No.  G.]  Thia  accnwtJon  *M 
aapported  in  a  powerful   apoech  bjr  M.  Calo.  who 

aloquenoe  at  the  att 

Oalba  eacaped  pnni 


doubt  (ad  Aa.  m 


Gears  waa  fn 
i  3}  whether  Llbo  waa  trl> 
149.  bnt  it  uual  haia  bani 
in  the  lallei  year  that  he  held  the  eflice,  M  wa  an 
eipreialF  told  that  Calo  tpolu  agalnai  OBlba  in  tha 
yearof  hia  dcaib,  and  lhi>  we  know  waa  ■.  o.  149. 
{UT.EpU.t9i  VJ,  Mm.  Yiiul.iSi  fitflrat 
S3,  dt  OraL  ii.  63  ;  Meyer,  Oral-yr.  Hcmam,  ^Vojm. 
p.  120,  Ac  p.  166,  &c  3d  ed.)  Il  waa,  pnhapa. 
thia  aame  Libu  who  wnite  an  biatwiiKl  work  (Ititr 
daaoJii).  tefemd  to  once  or  twice  by  CieeRS  ai)4 

\3i.  {Ck. ad  Aa.  nil  30.  32.}  But  Emaatlhaar*. 
marked,  with  aiHne  juflice.thatiDppoaingthtiRUaet 
of  Oalhaand  the  annaliai  wen  the  aanre.  it  ia  rather 
■Innge  that  Cicero  ahonid  bat*  made  no  mfntioa 
dF  Libo't  hialBtiad  compontiona,  whrn  he  waa 
apeahing  of  hi*  atyle  ol  oialury.  (Cooip.  Ktuiaa, 
i'ilat  X  /Vi^rar.  //Mar.  AbiH.  p.  htl.) 

li  waa  jMihapa  this  aune  Libo  who  «nia>cnited 
Ihe  PttealSeniimhmum  or  /NtMuf  Liiamt,  of  wbicfa 
we  le  hciuenity  raad  in  ancient  writen,  and  which 
■a  often  aihibited  on  oina  of  Iha  .Vmtania  yai. 
One  of  thei>  ieginm  brlew.the  obrana  rvpoaoit- 
ing  a  liRDBla  hnd,  with  tin  legend  UBo  MK. 
tVMUT,  (thai  la,  kaiH  imlu).  and  ihennvMth* 
puleat  adurwd  wiih  guiUndt  and  two  lyre*. 

The  Pottitl  geriboiiiaDum  waa  an  encloaed  pteea 
in  tiie  fanuD,  iuim  Ibe  Ainu  Fabuuiu^  and  waa  ■• 


780  LIBO. 

oJled  from  It*  being  open  U  the  top,  like  a  pateal 
nr  wet).  C.  F.  HcrmBnn,  who  hu  calefullj  Ma- 
IDiDed  bH]  the  pauogea  ui  tuicieat  writera  Telating 
to  it  {tmd.  Lret  Marburg,  lB40),cainei  tolhe  con- 
cluaion  ihat  there  win  onl;  tach  pnteal  it  Rome, 
Hiid  not  two,  u  waa  (ataattij  believed,  and  tJiat  it 
«u  dodicated  in  leiy  nncient  timei  either  on  ae- 
couni  of  t)iB  wh^IalDne  of  the  augur  Naiiui  {camp. 
I.iv.  i.  36),  or  beciuK  the  gpal  had  been  itrock  bf 
lightning ;  that  it  wu  ■ub>Fi|u>-nlI]'  repaired  and 
ro-dedicaled  by  Scriboniui  Libo,  who  had  been 
coninmniltd  to  examiue  the  itats  of  the  tacred 
place!  (Feitiu,  t.  r.  Scribimicamai.)  ;  and  that  Libo 
erected  in  its  neighbourhood  a  tribunal  for  Hit 
pmrtor.  in  conieqnencs  of  which  the  place  ws>  of 
conns  firqueatcd  by  penona  who  had  law-inita, 
luch  ai  money  lenden  and  the  like.  (Comp.Hoc. 
L  6.  35.  ^ml.  i.  19.  U  ;  Ot.  Baiud.  Jhot. 


iiikdI  b.  c  34.  i 


which  year  he  appoare 

fluppoTting  PompeyVviews  in  n>i.-iiiE>ii  tu  inc  nnnm 
of  K^ypl  in  the  raw  o(  Ptolemy  Auk'ten.  (Cic.  ad 
t'lim.''!.  I.)  On  the  bmiking  onl  of  the  ciiil  war 
in  IL  C  49,  Libo  natumlly  aidi-d  with  Pom^ey,  and 
vrni  cntrotted  with  the  conimnnd  of  Ktnina.  But 
|Ih>  rapid  approach  of  Cienr,  and  the  enthuciaim 
with  which  he  wni  every  where  icceived,  obliged 
Lido  to  ntire  from  Ktrnria  and  join  tlie  coninli  in 
Cainpnnia,  iinm  whence  he  >uhicquenlly  pMCttided 
Willi  ihr  mt  nf  the  I'ompciaii  piirtr  to  Itmndiiium. 
IVhile  hcie  Caewi  Knt  to  him  Cuniiiiui  Kebilu^ 
who  wai  an  intimate  frifud  of  Libo,  to  persuade 
him  to  UH  hii  influence  with  Pnnpoy  to  eSf 
nvnKiliutinn  ;  but  nothing 
tiim.  I  I'lor.  i<r.  \L  g'Jl  ;  L 
.rf«.  vii.lJ.tiiLll.b!  Cae*.  a  f.'.  i.  2S.) 

l.ilio  accompanied  I'ompey  to  Greece,  and  waa 
actively  engngcd  in  the  war  that  euaned-  lie  nnd 
M.  (tctiiTJui  were  placed  over  the  I.ibumtan  and 
Acharan  fleett,  wrving  ai  leoatei  to  Hiliutus  who 
h^id  the  lupremc  command  of  the  Pompeinn  fleet 
They  were  Tery  auccoMtul  agaiim  Caeiar's  general! 
in  IJnlmalia  i  fXiIabclla  they  drove  out  ot  the 
niniitrr.  and  C.  Antoiiim  they  not  only  defeated 
liHl  modi:  prieoner.  (Caen,  IS.  C.  iO.  5  (  Dion  Ciua. 
xli.  40  1  Flonim  iv.  a.  4  31  :  On«.  vi.  l.i.)  Libo 
aiiliBCi|iienity  joined  Uibnlui ;  and,  on  the  death  of 
the  hitler  ahnnly  aflervarda.  the  chirf  authority  in 
tlu'  Ih^t  appcara  la  have  devolved  upon  him.  al- 
though 110  nne  waa  eiprevtly  appointed  to  the 
(up^■lue  cnminand.  With  fifty  ihipa  lie  appeared 
bi'fiire  llruiidiaiuin.  in  order  to  binckade  the 
phiee  atrirtlr.  ai  M.  Antony  waa  Mill  llierv  with 
|iirt  <if  Caeut'a  troopa,  wailing  for  an  opporlimtly 
til  emu  over  to  Ureuce.  Uut  having  unllerBd  a 
r^puW  froin  Antony,  and  being  prevented  by  the 

wilt  obliged  tu  retire  from  the  [ilicc,  and  Antony 


24  I  Dion  Caia.  ilL  48.) 

We  hear  nothing  ntne  of  Uba  fir  IMM  'Sat, 
but  he  probably  did  not  inak*  hia  inbmiBM  l> 
Caeaar  after  the  battle  of  Phanalii,  fatit  adtrf 
himaelf  to  thoae  of  hia  party  whoeontinnad  inmK 
At  the  death  ot  the  dietatot  in  B.  c  44,  w«  M 
him  in  Spain  with  hia  ton-in-Uiv  S».  Pcmptjr,  a 
whoa«  behalf  be  wrote  to  til*  rvling  pwtj  at  Ihnh 
(Cic  ad  Atl.I•n.^.)  He  eontiuDed  with  TamflJ 
in  the  civil  wnra  which  followed,  and  in  apadaU* 
mentioned,  in  B.C  4a,aaon«ot  the  p«nQD*  of  Up 
rank  who  waa  commiuioDed  to  conduct  to  Aotaar 
in  the  Eaal  hia  mother  Julia,  who  had  takea  Rb|i 
with  Sex.  Pompey  in  Sicily  at 
war.  Thia  miuion  alanned  Oc 
that  Poinpey,  who  wia  now  dccidedlf  mutv  rf 
the  aea,  ahonld  unite  with  Antony  to  cnuh  biai 
and,  is  order  to  gain  the  Eavoni  of  the  hcRMr  mA  <f 
bii  blhei-in-law  Libo,  ha  propoHd,  as  tha  advin 
of  Maecenoa,  to  marry  Libo^  aiater,  Suibuaia,  ^ 
though  ahe  waa  much  older  than  himaelf  and  hid 
been  married  twice  betore.  Ths  maniaga  abcttly 
after  took  pkue,  and  paved  the  way  bt  a  poM 
between  the  tnnmvira  and  Pompey.  Thia  ww 
negotiated  in  the  following  year  (b.  c  3S}  by  Uhi^ 
who  craaaed  aver  from  Sicily  to  Italy  for  t^pap- 
poae,  and  it  wa*  findly  aettled  at  Miaenom.  Wba 
the  war  waa  renewed  in  B.  c  36,  Ubo  Iw  a  tM 
continued  laitbful  to  Pompey,  but,  peeing  hiaoBM 
hopcleia,  he  deaerted  him  in  the  foUowing  jav.  la 
B.  c.  34,  he  waa  contul  with  M.  Antony,  at  hal 
been  agreed  at  the  pcaca  of  Miamom.  Ai  Ui 
name  duea  not  occur  again  in  hiatoty,  he  pcotahb 
died  Mwn  afterwaida.  (Applan,  B.C.r.S%U, 
lis— 73,  I3S  ;  Dion  Caaik  ilviii.  IG,  xlil.  38.) 

5.  The  M.  Liviua  DRUSUi  LiBo,  who  wia  oaa- 
aul  B.C.  15,  ia  auppoied  to  have  been  a  yuuagM 
brother  of  No.  4,  and  to  have  been  adopted  by  iib* 
of  the  DnuL  lie  ia  apoken  of  under  Dacn^ 
No.  8. 

G.  L.  ScRtBONniB  Libo  Dnuiiia,  or  Lno  Daif- 
BtiB.  aa  he  ia  alao  called,  the  conapualoc  agaimt 
Tiberiut,  A.  D.  16,  ia  lappoaed  (o  have  been  aaoa 
of  the  preceding  {No.  6].  For  an  aeanmt  of  hia 
aee  Dausfa,  No.  10, 

7.  L.  ScRiBoNiUB  LiBa,aoii,probBbly,of  NilI, 
was  conaul  in  a.  D.  16,  with  T.  Statiliu  Si^u 
T.iurua.  (Dion  Cut.  IviL  15  ;  Tac.  Ann.  iL  I.) 

LIBO,  CN.  STATl'LIUS,  known  only  fan 
cnna,  a  apecimen  of  which  ia  given  below.   On  (be 


'ificca,  with  BJtCBBIKML     Da  MMa 

apecimena  we  tmd  riuar.  (i.  e.  Frat/ictm).  Tk> 
coin  waa  certainly  not  atnick  in  Italy  |  and  it  kai 
lieeii  conjectured  that  it  waa  atrock  in  Spain,  aal 
that  the  head  on  tb*  obvane  tepreunli  (tat  of  IL 
Agrippa.     (Kvkhel,  vol.  T.  p.  lie.) 


LICHA9. 
LIBON  (Ale«),  an  Elemn.  wa<  thi  airhit^l 
of  the  gnal  leraple  of  Zent  in  ilip  Attii  at  Oiympia, 
which  wu  bu'lt  b;  tb«  EUiano  out  nf  Die  ipoiliof 
Pirn  uid  other  nfighbouriiig  ritin.  whith  bad  te- 
*oLled  from  them,  and  hod  Kp^n  again  flubdutd. 
(Pun.  I.  10.  g  2  or  3.)  Thi>  eTenI  i>  b-Iiered  to 
haiB  oecunwl  aboui  OLiO,  ru.  580  (/&,  ri.  22, 
I  2  or  4)  1  but  Ihere  ii  no  naion  w  luppiiw 
that  the  t«mple  wai  commenced  immeiliatel)',  or 
eirn  toon,  after  tbi*  date.  It  wt-nx  more  pnbEiblc 
that  the  temple  had  nnl  beiTi  vi-iv  long  completed 
when  Phidiaa  be^an  to  m,\\;,'  in  ii  hia  gitld  and 
iTory.tatuei,tZeui(OL  Hi,  1,  n,  r.  ISj).     ATl.iw- 


fifih  c 


rdpy, . 
what  fa 
That 


:s,'[f  ii 


by  PaDBnias  (v.  10).  A  friv  ni 
(Stanhope,  O/pupia,  p.  9  ;  (.'orkereli,  AM.  /W. 
]B31,No.l9),p.205;  Bhiifi,  litpiililaH  Seiml. 
^tla  lterit,\m.  ll.pL  62,  foil.)  [P.  8.] 

LI'BYA  (A*^).  1.  A  daughter  of  Epapho* 
and  Memphit,  from  whom  Libya  (Africa)  u  laid 
to  h»e  deriTed  ita  name.  Bj  Poieidon  ihe  ii  laid 
to  hare  been  the  mother  of  A  Ktimr,  Bolumnd  Leiei. 
(Paiu.  L*4.Ml  Apollod.  ii.  1.^  l.iii.  I.§1.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  PaUiti.  d...  mid  by  Hennei 
the  mother  of  Libyt     (Hy^in.  FJ~.  160.) 

3.  A  atiler  of  Alia.  (1  r.i:ii.  ad  LucopL 
1277.)  (L,"S.] 

LIBYS,  the  name  of  two  nn'ihlcnl  penonngei, 
one  ■  MR  of  Libya  (Hjrgin.  /V..  iro),  and  the 
other  one  of  thoTyrrbenian  pinitot  whom  IliccHut 
changed  into  dolphin..  (Ov.  .IJ,,.  iji.  617.)  (L.  S.) 

LIBYSTI'NUS,  thai  i..  tin.  U\.\a\.  a  lur- 
name  under  which  Apollo  ^\.M   u-or^htpped  by  lh( 


ubelio. 


ir^iTed 


\>t  ■  pentilencB  a  Libyan  flu-i 

■Inch  ailed  ogaintC 

Sraly.     (Macroh.  &(.L  i:  ) 

(L.S.] 

LICHAS  (A(xai),  in  -'"■ 

d..iil  of  Heracle* 

He  brought  to  hi.  matter  til.-. 

where  the  Lichadian  i.landi.  1 

iv,-.eu  Eubom  uid 

the  coajt  of  Locria,  were  bflivi 

-d  to  have  derived 

their  name  frnm  him.     (Ov. 

Ifet.  ii.  155,  311, 

Se. !    lirgin.   F-J>.  36;   St™ 

me'^'ra^rVii^ 

447.)     ALalinoftheumnua 

(.!«.  a.  315.) 

'"°™"['l.&] 

LICHAS  or  LICHES(Aix 

u,  Ai;KTt!).     l.One 

of  the    Spartan  Aguliotr.n 

«e   M*  «/  A.I. 

I.  e.  1,  who,  according  to  (lie 

.  u'hich  had  made 

Ihcir  conque.l  of  Tegea  crmd 

iniial  on   their  oh- 

taining  thence  the  bane,  of  Ore 

tc  UchM.  having 

gtine  to  Tegca  in  the  coune  of 

vered  the  eiitlence  of  a  (ri(ri 

uic  coffin  under. 

bh«:k.iniih'..hop,  — apU«iii 

wering  retmirhably 

(o  the  enigmalicnl  de«cripliuii 

f  the' Oracle.     He 

reported  thi.  at  home,  and,  lini 

pretended  to  bani.h  him,  hu  ci 

niB  a^ain  to  Tegea. 

penuuded  the  imilh  to  let  h 

in   hi>  hDOK,  and 

ha.ing  dug  i.p  the  b.ne^  rvl 

med  wiib  Ihem  to 

Sparta.     From  il,i,  time  ih,-  S 

tictoriou.  over  the  Trgeaiit 

Tli,>   date   of  the 

evens  with  which  the  above  U 

le  i.  connected,  we 

do  not  Itnow  with    accuracy  ; 

Imt  ibev  occsirtwj 

early  in   [he  reign  of  AnainndriJe.  and  Ati.lon, 

which  bemui  probably  about  u. 

c.  S<iO.    (Herod,  i. 

67.  6S  ;  Lanrher,  ad  lot.  ;  Poul  iiL  3,  1 1,  till. 

A;  eomp.  Clintoi^F.//.  ToLi 

pp.  92.  102,  389. 

«L  ii.  p.  207.) 
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9.  A  Spartan,  <on  of  Armibiua,  wa.  prairuii. 
of  Arg«  and  one  of  the  ainbaiBidon  wtio  prapowd 
to  the  Argivch  wilfaoal  incceu,  in  B.  c  492,  a 
renewal  of  the  Imcc  then  expiring,  between  Arg«* 
and  Sparta.  (Thoe.  •-  U,  22.)  In  B.  tx  430,  when 
Ihe  Spartan,  bad  been  excluded  by  the  Eleiant 
from  the  Olympic  game.  beeauH  of  tbetr  allefpid 
breach  of  ths  aacred  truce  in  the  Kimn  of  Lepnum. 
Licho.  leat  a  cbarioi  into  the  Hit*  in  the  name  of 
the  Boeotian  commonwealth  i  hut,  hi.  hofw.  having 
won  the  riclory,  he  come  forward  and  crowned  the 

the  ml  tonqiieror.  For  ihi«  he  wa.  publicly  beaten 
by  the  Eleisn  ^aetnSx'h  and  Sparta  did  not  forget 
the  iniuli.  though  no  notice  waa  taken  of  it  at  Iha 
time.  (Thoc.  v.  49,  SO  ;  Xm.  HeO.  iii.  2.  f'il  : 
Psu>.  Ti.  2.)  In  B.a.  1IB,  he  luccecdcd  in  in- 
ducing the  ArgiTu  to  make  peaee  with  Lactdo*- 
'    battle  of  Haalineia.  (Thub  v.  76.) 


e.  412,  he    woa  d 


if  the  (li 


A*  conduct  of 
A.lyochu^  the  Spartan  admiral,  and  waa  (aremntc 
in  proteiting  agwn.l  the  Ueatic.  whirh  had  been 
made  with  Peraia  by  Cbalcideua  and  Thanuntn^a 
(the  Laccdilenianian)  re.peclively,  —  e.pecinlly 
Bgvnit  that  daiue  in  them  which  neknoaledgc^ 
the  king*,  right  to  all  the  lerritortn  thai  hnd  been 
under  the  rule  of  hi.  nncvDlor..  We  And  hiui, 
however,  in  the  following  year,  dimpptoring  of  Iha 
•iolence  of  the  Mile.ian.  in  riung  on  U»  Penian 
gariiHU  in  their  town,  a*  be  thought  it  pnideni  In 
keep  on  good  term,  with   the  king  a.  long  a>  Iha 


'  country,  ihoj 
I.  th*r*  le  buiT 
where  tbey  wl.hed.  (Thoc  viii.  IR,  37,  3B, 
43.  52.  84.)  We  learn  from  Xenophun  and  Pin- 
tanch  that  be  wi.  Eamou.  Ihroughoal  Oiewa  for  hia 
hoapitality,  eapedally  in  hie  enienajnnient  of 
■tiangen  at  the  OyDuiopaedia  (He  IHrt.  o/A*!.  t. 
fi.)  ;  for  il>eie  i.  Be  rvaMMi  to  luppme  thi.  Lichaa 
a  diflereni  penon.  nuleu,  indeed,  we  pnaa  d«el]r 
what  Piuiarch  Hyt, —  that  he  waa  renowned 
among  thu  Cinek.  fi.r  nothing  but  hia  hospitality. 
(Xen.  Mem.  i.  2.  §  61  ;  Plut.  fln.  10  ;  eomp. 
Uiiller.  Dor.  iv.  S.  %  S.)  IE.  E.] 

LICI'iNIA.  I.  The  wife  of  Claudiu.  Aaellni 
[A«iLLi's,  No.  3],  lived  about  the  middle  of  tha 
aecoad  century  a.  c  M'hen  .he  and  Publicia  wen 
accuaed  nf  nunlcring  their  baabandt,  they  gava 
bail  to  the  praeiur  for  their  appeanwca,  bat  were 
put  to  death  by  orderoF  th«r  TTiativea,eonm|itentlf 
byajWicHuvn^onaf^cMi.  (Lir.  Efil.  48  i  Val 
Max.  Ti.  3.  g  8  1  Rain.  CVinna/meM  lUr  Hiuwr, 
p.  407.) 

3.  A  Teala)  virgin,  and  Ou  daughter  nf  C. 
Lianim  CraiM^  tiitinne  of  the  pleU,  a.c  |4S 
(CfuMua,  No.  .1).  She  dedicated  in  B.  i:.  I  S3  a 
chapel  in  a  pnbliu  placs  :  but  tha  college  of  pm- 
tiff*  dectand.  when  Ibe  mailer  waa  hiid  bafn* 
ihem  by  order  of  the  Knaie.  that  Ih*  dedlotiun 
WM  innUd.  aa  it  had  been  made  in  a  pnUia  phue, 
without  tha  eooinaud  of  the  people ;  the  chapd 
wa.  therefor*  renovnl.  (Cicftm /*»«.  53.)  Tha 
piecrJiug  Licjiiia  appaan  to  be  the  aune  (Mlal 
ririin  wlm  waa  accuwl  of  ineHt,  iO)p-(h<r  with 
two  of  hnr  conipanions  In  B.C.  114.  Ii  appran 
that  a  Itcanan  kui||hi  d(  Iha  mune  of  L.  Velaiiua 
had  ledDord  Aeniilia.  one  of  lb*  vntalv  and  ihat, 
b  h«i  guili,  aht  had 
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induced  Marcia  and  Licinia  to  Mibmit  to  the  em- 
bncet  of  the  friends  of  her  Bedacer.  Marcia  con- 
fined her  (avoars  to  her  original  lover  ;  but  Licinia 
and  Aemilia  had  intercourse  with  numerons  other 
persons  ;  their  guilt  notwithstanding  remained  a 
secret  for  some  time,  till  at  length  a  slare,  called 
Manius,  who  had  assisted  them  in  all  their  intrigues, 
disappointed  in  receiTing  neither  his  freedom  nor  the 
rewards  which  had  been  promised  him,  informed 
against  them.  All  three  were  brought  to  trial ;  but 
as  the  college  of  pontiflb,  of  which  the  president  at 
the  time  was  L.  MetoUus,  condemned  (in  December, 
see  Macrob.  Saturn,  i.  10)  only  Aemilia,  but  ac- 
quitted Licinia  and  Marcia,  the  subject  was  brought 
before  the  people  by  Sex.  Peducaeus,  the  tribune 
of  the  plcbs.  The  people  adopted  the  unusual 
course  of  taking  the  matter  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  pontiffs,  by  appointing  L.  Cassius  Longinus 
[LoNOiNUS,  No.  4]  to  investigate  the  matter ;  and 
he  condemned  not  only  Licinia,  who  was  defended 
by  L.  Crassus,  the  orator,  and  Marcia,  but  also 
many  others.  The  severity  with  which  he  acted 
on  this  occasion  was  generally  reprobated  by  public 
opinion.  The  orator  M.  Antonius  was  accused  of 
being  one  of  the  paramours  of  these  virgins,  but 
was  acquitted.     [Antonius,  No.  8.] 

Various  measures  were  adopted  to  purify  the 
state  from  the  pollution  which  had  been  brought 
upon  it  by  these  crimes.  A  temple  was  built  to 
the  honour  of  Venus  Verticordia,  and  four  men 
were  buried  alive  in  the  forum  boarium,  two  Greeks 
and  two  Gauls,  in  accordance  with  the  commands 
of  the  Sibylline  books.  This  history  of  Licinia*s 
crimes  is  of  some  importance,  since  it  shows  us 
that,  even  as  early  as  this  time,  the  Roman  ladies 
of  the  higher  orders  had  already  begun  to  be  in- 
fected with  that  licentious  profligacy  which  was 
afterwards  exhibited  with  such  shamelessne»i  by 
the  Messallinas  and  Faustinas  of  the  empire.  (Dion 
Cass.  Fr.  9*2  ;  Oros.  v.  15  ;  Plut  Quaett.  Rom,  p. 
284,  b. ;  Ascon.  ad  Cic.  MiL  12,  p.  46,  ed.  Orelli ; 
Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  iii.  30,  Brut.  43  ;  Obsequ,  97  ; 
Liv.  Epit.  63.) 

The  vestal  virgin  Licinia,  with  whom  the  trium- 
vir M.  Crassus  was  accused  of  having  had  inters 
course  ( Plut  Crass,  1 ),  must  have  been  a  diiferent 
person  from  the  preceding,  as  M.  Crassus  was  not 
bom  before  b.  c  114.  She  may  perhaps  have 
been  the  same  as  the  vested  virgin  Licinia,  the  re- 
lation of  L.  Murcna,  who  was  of  assistance  to  the 
latter  in  his  canvass  for  the  consulship,  in  B.  a  63. 
(Cic.  pro  Mur.  35.  §  73.) 

3.  A  daughter  of  P.  Licinius  Crassus,  consul 
B.C.  131,  married  C.  Sulpicius  G<dba,  who  was 
condemned  in  a  c.  110,  for  having  been  bribed  by 
Jugurtha  [Galba,  No.  «].  (Cic.  Brut.  26,  33, 
de  Orat.  L  56  ;  comp.  Tac.  Hist.  i.  15.) 

4.  The  si8t(.>r  of  No.  3,  was  married  to  C.  Sem- 
pronius  Onicchus,  the  celebrated  tribune  of  the 
plebs.      (Plut.  C.  Gracch.  17  \  Dig.  24.  tit   3.  s. 

5.  The  daughter  of  L.  Licinius  Crassus  the 
omtor,  consul  b.  c.  95,  married  P.  Scipio  Nasiea, 
praetor  u.  r.  94,  wlio  was  the  son  of  P.  Scipio 
NaHica,  consul  b.  c.  1 1 1.  Both  she  and  her  sister 
[No.  6 J  were  distingiiinhed  for  the  purity  and 
elegance  with  which  tliey  spoke  the  Latin  langimge, 
an  accomplishment  which  their  mother  Muci^i,  and 
their  grandmother  Laelia  cquallv  possessed.  (Cic. 
BnU.  58.) 

6.  A  sister  of  the  preceding,  was  the  wife  of 
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the  yoangw  Mariok  Henos  wv  find  Ike  dls 
Marius  fpoken  of  at  the  tffflmm  of  Ike  mum 
CnisMii(Cic.^  Aia(.21,  AOnoi:!.  15.|C6,Sl 
2.  §8).  An  impostor  of  the  nftmo  off  Aiutoifr 
Herophilua,  pretended  to  hsre  qpmog  fiiB  As 
marriage.     [Amatiub.] 

LICI'NIA  GENS,  a  celebrated  plebeiaD  m^ 
to  which  belonged  C.  Licinina  GbItiu  Stolo.  w^tm 
exertions  threw  open  the  coosnlahip  to  the  jdebom^ 
and  which  became  one  of  the  moat  uliMtMi 
gentea  in  the  latter  daya  of  the  lepablic,  bj  At 
Ciassi  and  Luculli,  who  were  Ukewiae  memben  rf 
it  The  origin  of  the  gent  is  nnoertain.  AbiUifBil 
inscription,  published  by  Lansi  {Sogai^  di  Imgrn 
Etrvae.  vol.  ii.  p.  842,  Rom.  l789),ahowatl^tb 
name  of  ZecM,  which  freqoentlj  oecnn  in  En» 
can  aepalchrel  numnmenta,  oorreipouda  to  that  rf 
Licinius,  and  hence  it  would  i4^war  that  the  faa^ 
was  of  Etruscan  origin.  Thia  opinka  ia  thom^ 
to  be  supported  by  ue  &ct,  that  in  the  r*"— "^ 
of  C.  Licinius  Calvus  Stolo,  b.  a  564,  ~ 
playen  took  part  in  the  public  gvnea  at  Rome ; 
as  it  is  recorded  by  Livy  that  aeenic  0 
established  in  this  year  to  avect  the  anger  of  tbt 
gods,  and  that  Etruscan  playen  were  aoeoidiidty 
sent  for  (Liv.  vii.  2),  it  it  not  neeeemir  to  imagat 
that  this  was  done  aimply  beoaoae  Liamnakept  la 
his  connection  with  Etniria.  We  mcteoiet  fiad 
the  name  in  the  cities  of  Latiom,  both  in  the  fcim 
of  a  cognomen  (Licinus),  and  of  the  gentile  imm 
(Licinius).  Thus  we  meet  in  Taacnmm  with  the 
Porcii  Licini  [LiciNua],  and  in  Lananom  with  tht 
Licinii  Murenae  [Murina].  The  name  weaU 
therefore  seem  to  have  been  originaUy  ipnad  balk 
through  Etniria  and  tiatium. 

The  first  member  of  this  gena  who  fltffiipt^  tks 
consulship,  was  the  celebrated  C.  IJdmM.Galnn 
Stolo,  in  b.  a  364  ;  and  fmn  thia  period  aawn  IB 
the  later  times  of  the  empire,  the  Licinii  fimttaatfr 
held  some  of  the  higher  oflioea  of  the  atate^  antil 
eventually  they  obtained  the  imperial  dignity. 
[See  below,  p.  783.] 

The  family-names  of  this  gena  axe,  CALn7t(with 
the  agnomens  EtqttilmuM  and  ^Kolo),  CsaMW 
(with  the  agnomen  Dhet  \  Gsta,  LucvLLOt, 
Macbr,  Murbna,  Nkrva,  SAcmooa,  Varce 
The  other  cognomens  of  this  gena  are  prry^Mil  mr* 
names  rather  than  fiunily-namet :  they  are  AnaiiAii 
Cabcina  [Cabclna,  No.  10],  DAMAaiTPtr^  Im* 
brbx,  Lartius,  Lbnticulub,  NsFOBp  Procvliw, 
HB0ULU8,  RuFiNua,  Squillui*  Tboola.  The 
only  cognomens  which  occur  on  coint  are  Owtwi^ 
Maeer,  MurtnOf  Nerva,  SuJo,  A  few  Licinii 
occur  without  a  surname :  they  are,  with  one  cr 
two  exceptions,  freedmen,  and  are  giTen  under 
Licini  irs. 

LICINIA'NUS,  an  agnomen  of  M.  Galpoxmet 
Piso  Frugi,  whom  Galba  aasociated  in  the  empiie, 
A.  D.  69.   [Pl60.] 

LICINIA'NUS,  QRA'NIUS,  a  Latin  writtf, 
who  appears  to  have  written  a  work  entitled 
**  Fasti,**  of  which  the  second  book  it  quoted  hf 
Macrobius  {SattirM.  i.  16).  As  Iiidnianua  in  hii 
work  spoke  of  a  sacrifice  offered  by  the  Fkminiea, 
he  is  probably  the  same  person  aa  the  Onniua  cited 
by  Festus  {$.  v.  JRicae)^  te  explain  the  meaniiig  of 
the  word  Ricae. 

LICINIA'NUS,  VALE'RIUS,  a  man  of  prae- 
torian rank,  was  accused  in  the  reign  of  Domiuan 
of  the  crime  of  incest  with  Comeliat  the  chief  of 
the  vestal  vii^gins  (ciiyo  atcumaa).     His  guilt  «■■ 
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doubtful,  but  as  the  tyrant  wasanrioas  to  Rignalize 
his  reign  by  the  punishment  of  a  vestal,  Licinianus 
confessed  that  he  was  guilty,  in  order  to  save  him> 
•elf  from  certain  death.  In  reward  for  this  com- 
plaisance, he  was  simply  banished,  and  Nerva  sub- 
sequently allowed  him  to  reside  in  Sicily  as  the 
place  of  his  banishment.  Here  he  supported  him- 
self by  teaching  rhetoric,  having  been  previously 
one  of  the  most  eloquent  pleaders  in  the  courts  at 
Rome.     (Plin.  Ep.  iv.  11  ;  Suet.  Dom,  8.) 

LICrNIUSw  1.  C.  LiciNius,  was,  according 
to  Livy  (iL  33),  one  of  the  first  tribunes  of  the 
plebs,  B.  c.  493,  who  was  elected  with  only  one 
colleague,  L.  Albinius,  and  according  to  the  same 
writer,  these  two  immediately  elected  three  others. 
According  to  other  writers  the  number  of  two  n- 
mained  unchanged  for  a  time  ;  and,  according  to 
others  again,  among  whom  is  Dionysius  (vi.  89),  five 
were  originally  elected  by  the  people,  and  of  them, 
two  wereLicinii,  namely  Caiusand  Publius.  (Comp. 
Liv.  il  58  ;  A  scon,  in  Cic,  ComeL  p.  76,  wiUi 
OreUi's  note  ;  Plut  CorioL  7.) 

2.  Sp.  Licinius,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  B.a  481, 
according  to  Livy  (ii.  43).  Dionysius  (ix.  1)  gives 
the  name  Sp.  Icilius  [laLius,  No.  1];  ud  in 
favour  of  the  latter  there  is  the  fact,  that  in  no 
other  instance  do  wc  find  the  praenomen  Spnrios  in 
the  Licinia  gens. 

3.  Sex.  Licinius,  a  senator,  whom  Marias  or- 
dered to  be  buried  down  the  Tarpeian  rock,  on  the 
I  St  of  January,  b.  c.  86,  the  day  on  which  he 
entered  upon  his  seventh  consulship.  (Liv.  E^piL 
80;  PIut.3fttr.45;  Dion  Cass.  Froffm.  120.) 

4.  The  name  of  three  or  four  slaves  or  freed- 
men,  mentioned  by  Cicero,  of  whom  the  only  one 
deserving  of  notice  is  the  LiciNius,  an  educated 
slave  belonging  to  C.  Gracchus,  who  used,  accord- 
ing to  the  well-known  story,  to  stand  behind  bis 
master  with  a  musical  instrument,  when  he  was 
•peaking,  in  order  to  moderate  his  tone.  This 
slave  became  afterwards  a  client  of  Catulus.  (Pint 
TA.  Gracch,  2  ;  Cic.  de  Or.ui.  60  ;  GelL  i  11.) 

LICI'NIUS,  Roman  emperor  (a.  d.  307—824), 
whose  full  name  was  Publius  Flavius  Galirius 
Valerius  Licinianus  Licinius,  was  by  birth  a 
humble  Dacian  peasant,  the  early  friend  and  com- 
panion in  arms  of  the  emperor  Galerius,  by  whom, 
with  the  consent  of  Maximianus  Herculius  and 
Diocletian,  after  the  death  of  Severus  [Skvxrus, 
Flavius  Valerius]  and  the  disastrous  issue  of 
the  Italian  campaign  [Maxbntius],  he  was  raised 
at  once  to  the  rank  of  Augustus  without  passing 
through  the  inferior  grade  of  Caesar,  and  was  in- 
vested with  the  command  of  the  Illyrian  provinces 
at  Carmen tum,  on  the  11th  of  November,  a.  n. 
307.  Upon  the  death  of  his  patron,  in  311,  he 
concluded  a  peaceful  arrangement  with  Data 
[Maxtminus  II.],  in  terms  of  which  he  acknow- 
ledged the  latter  as  sovereign  of  Asia,  Syria,  and 
Egypt,  while  he  added  Greece,  Macedonia,  and 
Thrace  to  his  own  former  dominions,  the  Helles- 
pont, with  the  BoRporus,  forming  the  common 
boundary  of  the  two  empires.  Feeling,  however, 
the  necessity  of  strengthening  himself  against  a 
rival  at  once  ambitious,  unscrupulous,  and  power- 
ful, he  entered  into  a  league  with  Constantine,  and 
after  the  termination  of  the  struggle  with  Maxen- 
tius,  during  which  he  had  acted  the  part  of  a  watch- 
ful spectitor  rather  than  of  a  sincere  ally,  received 
in  marrin^e  (a.  d.  313)  Constantia,  the  sister  of 
the  conqueror,  to  whom  he  had  been  betrothed  two 
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years  before.  Meanwhile,  Maxiroinns,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  absence  of  his  neighbour,  who  was 
enjoying  the  splendours  of  the  nuptial  festivities 
at  Milan,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  fop* 
midable  army,  and  setting  forth  in  the  dead  of 
winter  succeeded,  notwithstanding  the  obstacles 
ofiered  to  his  progrsss  by  the  season,  in  passing  the 
straits,  stormed  Byiantium  in  April,  and  soon  after 
captured  Ueradeia  also.  But  scarcely  had  he  gained 
possession  of  the  last>named  dtj  when  Licinius 
who  had  hurried  from  Italy  upon  receiving  intelli- 
gence of  this  treacherous  invaaon,  appeared  at  the 
head  of  a  small  but  resolute  and  VTBll-disciplined 
force  to  resist  his  further  progress^  The  battle 
which  ensued  was  obstinateqr  contested,  and  the 
result  was  long  doubtful,  bat  the  bravery  of  Uie 
troops  from  the  Danube,  and  the  great  militanr 
talents  of  their  leader,  at  length  prevailed.  Maxi- 
minus  fled  in  headlong  haste,  and  died  a  few 
months  afterwards  at  Tarsus,  thus  leaving  his  enemy 
undisputed  master  of  one  half  of  the  Roman  empire, 
while  the  remainder  was  under  the  sway  of  his 
brother-in-Uw  Constantine.  It  was  little  likely 
that  two  such  spirits  could  long  be  firmlT  united 
by  such  a  tie,  or  that  either  would  calmly  brook 
the  existence  of  an  equal.  Accordingly,  scarce  a 
year  eUpsed  before  preparations  commenced  for  the 
giand  contest,  whose  object  was  to  unite  once  mora 
the  whole  civilised  world  under  a  single  ruler.  Tha 
leading  events  are  detailed  ebewbere  [CoNvrAiiTF 
NUR,  p.  884],  and  therefon  it  will  sufltee  briefly 
to  state  here  that  there  were  two  distinet  wan ;  in 
the  fint,  which  broke  out  a.  o.  816,  Licinius  was 
compelled  by  the  decisive  defeats  sustained  at 
Cibalis  in  Pannonia,  and  in  the  plain  of  Mardia  in 
Thrace,  to  submit  and  to  cede  to  the  victor  Greece, 
Bilaeedonia,  and  the  whole  lower  valley  of  tlie 
Danube,vriththeexeentioBdfapartofMoesiik  The 
peace  which  followed  lasted  fi»  about  «i|^t  years 
when  hostilities  were  lenewed,  but  the  prMise  cir- 
cumstances which  led  to  this  fresh  collision  are  as 
obscure  as  thecanses  whidi  prodneed  tbefbrst  raptors. 
The  great  battle  of  Hadrianople  (MJuly,  jl  9, 
823)  followed  by  the  redaction  of  Bynntiam,  and 
a  second  great  victory  achieved  near  Chalcedon 
(18th  September),  ]daeed  the  eastern  Augustus  ab- 
solutely at  the  mercy  of  his  kinsman,  who,  ahhoQgh 
he  spared  his  life  fiiv  the  moment,  and  merely  sen- 
tenced him  to  an  honounUe  imprisonment  at 
Thessalonica,  soon  found  a  convenient  pretext  for 
commanding  the  death  of  one  who  had  long  been 
the  sole  impediment  in  his  path  to  univenal  do- 
minion. 

However  little  we  may  respect  the  motives,  and 
however  deeply  we  may  feel  disgusted  by  the  sys- 
tematic hypocrisy  of  Constantine,  we  can  feel  no 
compassion  for  Licinius^  Ub  origiB,  ^lucation, 
and  early  habits  miflht  veiy  natandly  inspire  him 
with  a  distaste  for  uterature,  although  they  could 
scarcely  justify  or  excuse  the  lanoov  which  ho 
ever  manifested  towards  all  who  wars  in  any  waj 
distinguished  by  intdlectual  nequirements,  and  a 
life  pMsed  amidst  a  sacaession  of  seenea  in  iHiich 
human  nature  was  exkibitod  under  its  worst  aa- 
pect,  was  by  no  means  eakulatsd  to  cheffeli  aar  of 
the  purer  or  softer  feelings  of  the  heart.  BatwUlo 
he  had  all  and  more  Uum  all  the  viesa  wUdh  oaeli 
t  produce,  be  had  none  af  the  fkaak 


generosity  of  a  bold  scldier  of  fbrtaaa.  Ho  wm 
not  only  totally  indifliBRnt  to  haman  life  and  aaffer- 
iqg,  and  wgaidliai  af  any  prindfla  af  lav  ar  Jw- 
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lice  which  might  interfere  with  the  gratification  of 
his  passions,  but  he  was  systematically  treacherous 
and  crueU  possessed  of  not  one  redeeming  qnality 
save  physical  courage  and  military  skill.  When 
he  destroyed  the  helpless  family  of  Maximinus  be 
might  plead  that  he  only  followed  the  ordinary 
usage  of  Oriental  despots  in  extirpating  the  whole 
race  of  a  rival  ;  but  the  murders  of  the  unoffending 
Severianus,  of  Candidianus  the  son  of  his  friend 
and  benefactor  Galerius,  who  alone  had  made  him 
what  he  was,  of  Prisca  and  of  Valeria,  the  wife 
and  daughter  of  Diocletian  [Valeria],  form  a 
climax  of  ingratitude  and  cold-blooded  ferocity  to 
which  few  parallels  can  be  found  even  in  the  re- 
volting annals  of  the  Roman  empire.  (Zosim.  iU  7, 
11, 17—28  ;  Zonar.  xiii.  1  ;  AureL  Vict  de  Can. 
40,  41,  EpiL  40,  41  ;  Eutrop.  x.  3,  4  ;  Oroa.  viL 
28.)  [W.  R.J 


COIN   OP   LICINIU8,   SENIOR. 

LICrNIUS,  whose  full  name  was  FLAVirs 
Valerius  Licinianus  Licinius,  was  a  son  of  the 
emperor  Licinius  and  Constantia  [Conktantia  ; 
Theodora],  and  was  bom  a.  d.  315.  On  the 
first  of  March  317,  when  not  yet  twenty  months 
old,  he  was  proclaimed  Caesar  along  with  his 
cousins  Crispus  and  Constantinus,  and  in  319  was 
the  colleague  in  the  consulship  of  his  uncle  Con- 
stantine  the  Great.  But  the  poor  boy  was  stripped 
of  all  his  honours  upon  the  downfal  of  his  father 
in  3*23,  and,  according  to  Eutropius,  whose  account 
is  corroborated  by  St.  Jerome,  was  put  to  death  in 
3*23,  at  the  same  time  with  the  ill-fiEited  Crispus 
[Crispus].  It  appears  from  medals  that  he  en- 
joyed the  haughty  titles  of  Jovius  and  Dominug'm 
common  with  his  fiather  ;  but  although  coins  have 
been  described  on  which  he  appears  with  the  epi- 
thet Auffustut  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  he 
had  any  formal  claim  to  this  designation,  which  was 
probably  annexed  to  his  name  by  moneyers  in 
ignorance  or  flattery.  (Aurel.  Vict  de  (het.  41, 
Epit.  41  ;  Eutrop.  x.  4  ;  Zosim.  ii.  20  ;  Theophan. 
Cliron,  ad  ami.  315.)  [W.  R.] 


COIN   OP   LICINIUS,  JUNIOR. 

LICrNIUS  CAECI'NA.     [Cabcina.] 
LICI'NIUS  GET  A-     [Oeta.] 
LICl'NIUS  PRO'CULUS.     IProculur.] 
LI'CINUS,  a  surname  in  several  gentes,  is  fre* 
quently   written  Licinius  ;   but  in    the  Capitolini 
Fasti  and  on  coins  we  always  find  Liciuus,  which 
is  no  doubt  the  correct  form,  the  name  of  Licinius 
being  subtituted  for  it,  on  account  of  its  much 
greater  celebrity.    (Comp.  Madvig,  Ojptuc»/a  a//era, 
p.  205.) 

LI'CINUS.     1.  A   Gaul   by   birth,  who  was 
taken  prisoner  iji  war,  uud  became  a  slave  of  Julius 


LICINU& 

Caesar,  whose  confidence  he  gtined  te  mrnA  m  U 
be  made  his  ditpensator  or  steward.  Cmtmrmn 
him  his  freedom,  perhaps  in  his  tettuneDt*  as  Et  ■ 
called  by  some  writers  the  freedman  of  AvgastH* 
who,  we  know,  carried  into  execution  the  will  i 
his  uncle.  Licinus  gained  the  &vonr  off  AngastH* 
as  well  as  of  Julius  Caesar,  and  was  aMMrfnted  Ij 

if  Ida  Ditifi 


the  former,  in  B.C.  15,  goremor  of 
country,  GauL  Ho  oppressed  and  plnndcnd  Us 
coimtrAnnen  so  nnmercifiilly,  thafc  they  accused  Im 
before  Augustus,  who  was  at  first  dupooed  to  tnst 
his  &voarite  with  severity,  but  was  mollified  hr 
Licinos  exhibiting  to  him  the  inunenae  wfou 
which  he  had  accumulated  in  Ganl,  and  efimif 
him  the  whole  of  it  Lidnus  thus  esc^wd  puaiih^ 
ment,  and  seems,  moreover,  to  hare  been  pemutlrf 
by  Angnstos  to  retain  his  property.  HisfertnaewM 
so  great  that  his  name  was  used  proverhianj  is  ia- 
dicato  a  man  of  enormous  wealth,  and  is  frsqueath' 
coupled  with  that  of  Cmasns.  To  gtatify  n 
imperial  master,  Licinus,  like  manj  of  his  con- 
temporaries, devoted  part  of  his  propcity  to  the 
erection  of  a  public  biulding,  the  *  Bsisilioa  JuKs," 
which  he  called  after  the  name  d  his  frnaor 
master.  He  lived  to  see  the  reign  of  Tiberiaii 
(Dion  Cass.  b'v.  21  ;  Suet  Aua.  67  ;  Jnr.  L  108, 
with  Schol.  xiv.  806  ;  Pers.  u-  36,  with  8cfaoL ; 
Mocrob.  SaLil  4  ;  Senec.  E^ll9.%  10,  130 f 
20 ;  Sidon.  Ep.  v.  7.)  There  was  a  splendid 
marble  tomb  of  Licinus  on  the  Via  Salaria,  at  the 
second  milestone  from  the  city ;  in  referenee  ts 
which  the  following  pointed  epigrsm  is ] 


**  Marmoreo  Licinus  tumulo  jacet,  at  Gato  pam^ 
Pompeius  nuUo  ;  quis  putet  esM  deoa  f  ** 


(Meyer,  Anthol,  LaL  vol.  I  No.  77,  with  Meyert 
note,  p.  31).  This  tomb  is  also  alluded  to  by 
Martial  (viii.  3.  6).  For  an  account  of  this  Lidnai^ 
see  Madvig,  Opuicula  often,  pp.  202—205. 

2.  The  barber  (jUmior)  Licinus  spoken  of  fey 
Horace  (An  PoeL  30 1 ),  must  have  been  a  diffemit 
person  from  the  preceding;  and  the  schdisst 
has  therefore  made  a  mistake  in  refemng  to  tbo 
barber  in  the  epigram  quoted  above, 

LI'CINUS,  CLO'DIUS,  a  Roman  annalist,  who 
lived  apparently  about  the  beginning  cf  the  fiiat 
century  u.  c,  as  Cicero  {de  Lej^,  i.  2.  1 6),  speaks 
of  him  as  a  successor  of  Caelius  Antipater.  [Av- 
TiPATKR,  Cablius.]   The  work  of  Clodius  Lionas 


the  title  of  which  Plutarch  (Nmm,  I)  gi^ 
Greek,  as  "EAryxos  xP^M»r,  appears  to  nsve  ex- 
tended from  the  taking  of  Rome  hy  the  Qaab  to 
his  own  time.  Plutarch  quotes  (/.e.)  his  anthority 
for  the  destruction  of  the  public  recoids  of  the 
city  when  it  was  captnred  by  the  Oauls ;  and  «t 
learn  from  Livy  (xxix.  22)  that  Licinus  spoke,  in 
the  third  book,  of  the  second  consulship  of  Sdpio 
Africanus  the  elder ;  and  from  a  firagmoit  of 
Appian  {CeiL  3),  that  he  gave  an  account  of  the 
defeat  of  L.  Cassias  Longinns  by  the  Tigurini, 
B.C.  107.  This  Clodius  is  called  hy  Ciceio  and 
Plutarch  simply  Godiits^  by  Livy  CStdhrn  Lieimm, 
and  by  Appian  IIo^Ay  ry  KAav8(y;  instead  of 
the  last,  which  is  evidently  coirupt,  we  should 
perhaps  read  I*ubliu$  Godims^  so  that  his  lull  nsae 
would  then  be  P.  Clodius  Licinus.  This  Clodias 
is  frequently  confounded  with  Q^  Claudins  Qoadri- 
garius.  [QuADRiOARius.]  Niebuhr  thinks  (£Nri. 
of  Home,  voL  ii.  p.  2)  that  the  passage  of  Plutarch 
qu  )ted  above  refers  to  Claudins  Onadrigarius ;  bat 
as  Plutarch  speaks  of  him  as  K\#8ids  rir,  it 


cclebnUHl  of  ihs  two  wrilen.  (Krapw,  I'ilatel 
Pragm.  mL  Hid.  Bam.  p.  213i  Penmu.  Auiwnd. 
//•^p.349.) 

LrCINUS,PO'RCIUS.   I.  L.  Pimtius  Lrci- 

NUB,  lived  ia  tha  HicaDd  Panic  »'u.  He  a  6ta 
mcDlioDcd  in  B.C  211,  wh»  h»  ...i.ed  with  dii- 
tioction  u  legale  in  the  »nny  U,  „  «,„  Lcjioging 
CMpua.  In  tha  following  j«r  I  m  ,-.  ^10)  he  wu 
plebeiu  aedile,  nnd  with  hit  ci)i!'.iL.nii'.  Q.  C.itiui, 
cclebnled  the  public  gunu  with  ^r.it  (plcndouf. 
Me  wu  pnelorin  B.C.  207.aDd  ..i.t,iiiii.ii  Cittlpilis 
ObuI  u  hit  province.  Ill  co-oin  r.LiluLi  with  (he 
eoDtoli  of  tbe  jenr,  C.  CUudin,  Nrrn  and  M. 
Liviui  Salinaior,  he  hud  aihare  m  tli<>  gloiy  oftlie 
defeat  of  Kudnibal,  the  brother  of  l^nnnibkl  at 
Iba  battle  of  the  Metaunu,  in  Umbrin.  [  Lir.  xtn. 
6,  IiTii.  G,  35,  3G.  39.  46— 4B.) 

2.  L-PoRcius  LtC]NiiB,che*an  of  ihe  preceding, 
mt  praetor  b.  c  193,  and  receiTrit  S^intinla  aa  hii 
province.  He  lued  uniuiceMful  I  v  far  the  eoiunl- 
•bip  at  iint,  but  at  length  obUiiiiL'a  i^inB.cl84i 
uid  in  conjunction  with  hii  catl».i^.ue.  P.  Claudiua 
PnWbet,  e>irried  on  the  war  againit  the  Ligariuu. 
(Ur.  mi..  54,  55,  mix.  32,  3.i,  45,  il  34; 
Cic  first.  1 5.) 

3.  L.  Poacius  LiciNUR,  the  ion  of  No,  2,  dedi- 
cated, M  duumvir  in  a  c.  181,  ite  lempic  lo  Venut 
Erydna,  which  hiibtherbad  vo*rd  inilic  Ligurian 
war.  Thii  temple,  whkh  wu  called  After  ihr>  ceTc- 
bniled  temple  of  Venm  at  Erj  j  in  (>ieily,  hw 
(iluated  outiidc  the  CoUine  gale.  m\i  li  meutiouud 
by  Livy,  by  pntlepaii,  as  in  aii-.;L'jiie  ju  rorly  aa 
the  year  ».  c  Wi.  (Liv.  lu.  ;i;).)  LImiis  wu 
appointed  in  B.C.  172  to  conduiT  La  llrundiuium 
from  the  docki  at  Konie  the  S<i..|  which  «-ai  to 
Goavey  to  Greece  the  troopa  deaTiiu'il  for  tbe  war 
igaiut  Pcneu.  (Liv,  iL  34  i  Sinib.  vL  p.  ITl ; 
Ov,  FatL  iv.  874;  App.  B.  C  L  33;  Lir.  liii. 
27.) 
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whom  A.  Oellln*  pbioet  belnni  Valrriut  Aedltuu* 
and  (J.  Littaliu  Caliilui,  CDUul  n.  c  1 04,  and  who, 
Ibetefete,  prabibly  Lved  in  the  latter  part  nf  the 
•econd  century,  b.  c  Gdltui  quotci  aii  rpixnun  ot 
Licinui,  which  Henu  Is  be  taken  (nin  (h*  GfhIl, 
and  likeniie  dtci  Ibe  commencemnil  of  a  poem  sf 
bia  on  the  bialory  of  Roouui  poetry,  written  iu 
trochaic  tetrameleni,     lie  teemi  to  be  the  tuae  u 

aictibnl  to  Suetoiiiui,  but  mutl  not  be  coiifuundnl, 

he  hu  been  by  ume  modem  writen.  with  Ilia 

■III  nf  ihit  nnme,    [No,  2.]     {(Jell.  lix.  B,  x.iL 

AuOxJ.  Lai.  Nn.  1&,  36,  ed.  Ueyrr  ;  Uadvtg. 

de  L.  AUti  I>id«iia^kat  p.  2a) 

LlCY'MNtA.  .poken  of  by  tlorve  ICirm.  ii. 
I'i,  13,  Ac.),  ie  (niunlnined  at  great  length  by 
Weichert  [/'ael<it.  Latin.  RcUijmot,  p.  4G2,  Ac) 
to  bo  the  aamr  aa  Tenntia,  the  wife  of  Maaceaai ; 
but  it  eeemi  impotiibtc  that  Honce  could  havu 
need  auch  amalnry  Unguaoe  u  be  employi  in 
ibi*  ode  in  ititErenat  In  lb*  wiT*  of  Maecniaa, 
(Comp.  TeniicI,  in  JMteelr^/Ur  dw  AUtrtlutnw, 
p.tG,«t.,  1845.) 

LICY'MNIUS  (AurJ^'oi),*  Mn  of  KIntryea 
and  the  Phrygian  iltve  Mldela.  and  conH^ueiitly 
a  haltbroihcr  of  Alcninie.  (Paue.  ili.  IA.  S 
He  wu  nuirried  to  PTrii])r>de,by  whom  he  beeanu 
tho  £ither  of  Oeooiu,  AigKiiu,  and  McW  lie 
«H  a  friind  of  Ilenclem  wboM  «n  TIcDAlrmoe 
■lev  him,  according  la  aunwi  unintentioii^illy,  aai 
according  to  other*  iu  ■  fit  of  wigrt.  (PiucL  €IL 
viL  50,  Ac  ;  ApoUud.  ii.  B.  i  a.  U.  4.  1  K,  cemp. 
Ham,  IL  ii.  663.)  Hia  tonb  wu  ihown  iu  ufter- 
limei  at  Aigoe.  <P«Ba.  JL  32.  g  8  i  PluL  /W. 
34.)  lL.i] 

LICY'MNIUS  (A«fti»iot).  1.  Of  ai«.  ■ 
diilingoiihed  diihynmbic  piHt,  of  uncertain  data. 
Some  writen,  on  tlut  autiioiily  of  a  pamigu  ol 
Sextoa  Eoipiricua  (.idr.  MulL  49,  p.  147,  li. 
pp.  700,  701;  Fabric,  p.  447  i  Pacaid.  p.  A5G, 
Oeklur],  place  biu  before  Sumnide*  i  but  tfaia 
ii  not  dearly  Dude  out,  and  it  ia  perbapt  men 
likely,  from  all  we  know  of  hia  poetry,  that  h*  li*- 
lunged  to  the  Uiui  Athenian  dithyrambic  acbool 
about  the  end  of  the  fourth  ccnlnry  h.  c  j  indepd 
Speugcl  and  Schneidewio  identify  him  with  th« 
rbeioriciiui  [No.  2).  He  ii  mentioned  by  Atielotla 
{tOa.  iiL  13),  in  cODJUDCtian  with  Ckaempon,  a* 
among  the  poelt  whoae  workt  were  rather  bl  (ot 
readiiigthantor  eibibition(<l»w7>™*Tiiiol).  Amons 
the  poFuu  atcribed  to  bim  waa  one  in  pmiae  of 
heullli ;  a  pretty  tun  indiratian  of  a  lata  data,  if 
we  could  be  rerlain  that  tbe  poem  *u  hia.  A 
fcagtoeni  of  Ihii  poem  i»  prMBrv*d  by  Seitn* 
Einplrii:ni{/.c.),in  which  three  linx  out  of  .ii  an 
identical  with  line*  in  tbe  paaan  of  Ariphrmi  m 
health  :  and  it  leemt  likely  that  it  wu  a  m«n> 
miatake  iu  Seitui  to  qool*  the  pouu  aa  by  Llcym- 


ito  cefera  to  one  of  hie  dlthynmha  on  the  Men  tt 
Argynnailor  llymaDHU*  (liJL  p.S03,  d.).  Par- 
thenioi  (e.  23)  quota  from  him  an  accmni  M  tb* 
taking  of  Saldia,  which  hu  every  mart  of  ■  hia 
and  fmiliaiw  embelUihoMBt  of  the  ennl-  Kua*^ 
thine  {ad  Ham.  Od.  Hi  2G7)  raentioiia  Aiithtnar 
BsvifoffJa  iatU:  (Brrgk.  t'oH.  hy.  (IrwK.  fp. 
B3.'),  640  1  t^ehmidL  hiarA  >■  tMinmi.  m.  84 
— HS  1  Ulrici.  (Awl.  rf.  Ittlhm.  DiMJL  vd.  U.  p. 
107;  Boda,  UwL  if.  Ir-  l>iUi.  ToL  u.  pp.  SOI, 
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LIOARirS. 


LIMA. 


'?..  Of  Sicily,  a  rhetorician,  the  pupil  of  Gorgia% 
mid  the  teacher  of  Pohin,  and  the  authority  of  a 
work  on  rhetoric,  entitled  tcxW-  He  is  mentioned 
by  Plato  (Pftacdr.  p.  267  ;  comp.  the  scholia  and 
IleiudorTs  note), and  is  quot<.»d  by  Aristotle  {Tiluft 
iii.  2, 13)  and  bv  rMonysiuB  of  I lalicamassus  (/^,yff. 
p.  iVl,  3G  ;  JJe  fhucyd.  Idiom,  p.  133,  31,  148,  1  ; 
I)em,  179,  31,  ed.  Sylburg.  e/ a/i/>.)-  Dionysius 
frequently  mentions  the  charact<'ristic8  of  his  style, 
which  waH  smooth  and  eleji^nt,  bat  somewhat 
atfiH.ted,  abounding  in  exactly  balanced  antithest^s. 
In  granmiar  he  gave  much  atUMition  to  the  clas- 
»iliciition  of  nouns.  (Spengel,  ^oyayuy.  rfx"-  PP. 
«»,  &c,  ;  Schueidewin,  in  the  GoUing.  O.  A,  for 
1845.)  [P.S.] 

LIGA'RHTS,  the  name  of  three  brothers,  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  the  civil  war  between  Caesar 
and  Pompcy.  They  were  of  Sabine  origin.  (Cic. 
pro  Liff.  11.) 

1.  Q.  LiUARius,  is  first  mentioned  in  B.C.  50 
as  legate,  in  Africa,  of  C.  Considius  Longus,  who 
left  him  in  command  of  the  province,  while  he 
went  to  Rome  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  con- 
sulship. [CoNsiDH's,  No.  .0.]  On  the  breaking 
ojjt  of  the  civil  war  in  the  following  year,  L.  Attius 
Varus,  who  had  connn;inded  the  Ponipcian  troops 
at  Auximum,  and  had  been  obliged  to  fly  before 
Cai'Har,  arrived  in  Africa,  of  which  province  he  had 
been  formerly  propraetor.  Into  hin  hands  Ligarius 
n^signed  the  government,  although  L.  Aclius 
Tubero  had  been  appointed  to  the  province  by  the 
senate ;  and  when  Tubero  made  his  appearance  off 
Utica  shortly  afterwards,  he  was  not  permitted 
even  to  land.  Ligarius  fought  under  Varus  against 
Curio  in  the  course  of  the  same  year  (b.c.  4D), 
and  against  Caesar  himself  in  n.  c.  46.  After  the 
battle  of  Thapsus,  in  which  the  Pompeian  army 
was  defeated,  Ligarius  was  taken  prisoner  at  Adru- 
metum.  His  life  was  spared,  but  he  was  banished 
bv  Caesar.  His  friends  at  Rome  exerted  them- 
selves  to  procure  his  ])ardon,  but  were  unable  to 
succeed  at  first.  notwitii<»t;inding  the  intercession 
of  his  brothers,  of  hiH  uncle,  T.  Hrocchus,  and  of 
Cicero  himself,  who  had  an  audionce  with  the 
dictator  on  the  iSd  of  Sej)U'niljer,  B.  c.  46,  for  the 
purpose.  Moan  time,  a  public  accusation  was  brought 
against  Ligarius  by  Q.  Aelius  Tubero,  the  son  of 
\m  Tubero,  whom  Ligarms  had  united  with  Varus 
in  preventing  from  landing  in  Africa.  He  was 
accused  on  account  of  his  conduct  in  Africa,  and 
his  connection  with  the  enemies  of  the  dictator. 
The  case  was  pleaded  bef(»re  Caesar  himself  in  the 
forum.  Cicero  defended  LigariuH  in  a  speech  still 
extant,  in  which  he  maintains  that  Ligiirius  had 
as  much  claims  to  the  mercy  of  Caesar,  as  Tubero 
and  Cicero  him8<>lf.  Ligarius  was  pardoned  by 
Caesjir,  who  was  on  the  |>oint  of  setting  out  for  the 
Spanish  war,  and  who  probably  was  not  sorry  to 
have  this  public  opportunity  of  exhibiting  his  usual 
mercy.  The  sjwech  which  Cicero  delivered  in  his 
defence  was  subsequently  published,  and  was  much 
admired.  Ligarius,  however,  felt  no  gratitude  for 
the  favour  that  had  been  shown  him,  and  eagerly 
joined  the  conspirators,  who  assassinated  Caesar  in 
B.  c.  44.  (Cic.  pro  Lvtario^  ]>ahsim,  ad  Fam.  vi. 
13,  14,  ad  Att.  xiii.  12,  I  J),  20,  14  ;  Auct. /fe//. 
Afr.  89  ;  Pint,  ( 'ir.  IVJ,  Uruf.  1 1  ;  Appian,  ti.  C. 
li.  113.)  Appian  spi.-aks  of  two  brothers  of  the 
name  of  Ligarius,  who  ]X'rislji*d  in  the  proscription 
of  the  triumvirrt  in  w.v.  4;»  {B.  (\  iv.  22),  and 
in  the  following  chapter  (c.  23)  he  mentioub  a  third 


Ligarius,  who  met  with  the  Hme  fiite.     Now,  m 
Cicero  expressly  mentiona  three  bnthcn  of 
name  {pro  Ug,  12),  Q.  Ugarioi  miut  have 
one  of  those  who  were  put  to  death  oo  thk 
sion. 

2.  T.  LiGARiUR,  brother  of  the  preceding, 
appointed  quaestor  by  Caeaar,  and  peiialied  in  the 
proscription  of  the  triuniTirs.  (Cic  <Md  AU,  smL 
AA.prv  Lig.  12 ;  Appian,  A  C  ir.  22,  23.) 

3.  LiOARiUH,  a  brother  of  the  two  preeediqgi 
whose  praenomen  is  not  mentioned,  perished  nloqf 
with  his  brothers  in  the  anme  proecription.  (A^ 
pian,  /.  c.) 

4.  P.  LiGARiug,  wu  taken  piiaoner  by  Cwtms 
in  the  African  war,  b.c.  46,  and  wae  pnt  to  death 
by  him,  because  he  had  been  pcevioauy  pardoned 
by  Caesar  in  Spain  in  a  c  49,  on  the  eonditioa 
that  he  should  not  serve  i^nst  him.  (Auct  BtiL 
Afr.  64.)  This  Pablius  may  have  been  a  bnther 
of  the  three  other  Ligarii,  but  la  nowhere  mci^ 
tioned  as  such. 

LIOEIA  or  LIOEA  {Alym\  L  e.  the  shriD 
sounding,  occurs  as  the  name  of  a  aeiren  and  of  a 
nymph.  (Eustath.  ad  Horn,  p.  1709  ;  Virn.  Ge&rg. 
i7.336.)  [L.Sl] 

LIOUR.  The  name  Lignr  or  Ligna,  withont 
any  nomen,  occurs  in  Cicero,  ad  AU,  zii.  231,  whm 
he  is  ironically  congratidated  with  respect  to  a 
daughter  called  Garoala.  [C  P.  M.] 

LIGUR,  AE'LIUS,  tribane  of  the  pleba,  b.  c. 
57,  endeavoured  by  his  veto  to  prerent  the  passing 
of  the  decree  of  the  senate  for  Cicero^  recaU.  He 
seems  to  have  been  an  obscure  individual,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Cicero,  had  assumed  a  surname  to  whidi 
he  had  no  right  {C\e.pro  Sext.  31,  32,  43,pra 
Dom,  19,  de  I/anisp.  Hesp.  3.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

LIGUR,  OCTA'VIUS.  1.  M.  a  Roman  sena- 
tor.  During  the  (Nraetorship  of  C.  Saeeidos  he  had 
become  possessed  of  an  estate  in  Sicily  by  the  will 
of  one  C.  Sulpicius  Olympus.  When  Verves  be* 
came  pmetor,  in  accordance  with  one  of  his  edicts 
the  daughter  of  the  patronus  of  Sulpicius  sued 
Ligur  for  a  sixth  part  of  the  estate.  Lignr  found 
himself  compelled  to  come  to  Rome  to  assert  and 
defend  his  rights.  Verrea  afterwards  demanded 
money  from  Ligur  for  trying  the  cause.  M.  Ligur 
and  his  brother  are  set  down  as  tribunes  of  the 
plebs  in  the  same  year  (b.  c  82)  by  Pighius  (toL 
iii.  p.  266).  (Cic.  in  Verr.  i.  48,  ii.  7,48.) 

2.  L.  The  brother  of  the  preceding.  During  the 
absence  of  his  brother  he  defended  his  interesu 
against  the  unjust  proceedings  of  Venes  (b.  c  74  >. 
He  is  possibly  the  same  who  is  mentioned  1^ 
Cicero  {ad  AU.  vii.  18.  $  4).  [C.  P.  M.] 

LIGUR,  VA'RIUS,  a  man  mentioned  onee  or 
twice  by  Tacitus.  In  AnnaL  iv.  42,  he  is  spoken 
of  as  the  paramour  of  Aquilia  (a,  o.  25).  Some 
time  after  he  escaped  a  prosecution  by  buying  off 
the  informers.     {AmmJ.  tI  3().)         [C.  P.  M.] 

LIGYUON  {Aiy^po^X  i.  e.  the  whining;  b 
said  to  have  been  the  original  name  of  Achilles* 
and  to  have  been  changed  into  Achilles  by  Cheiron. 
(A{iollod.  iii.  13.  §  6 ;  comp.  AcuiLLXs.)   [L.  S.J 

LILAKA  (Ai\aux),  n  Naiad,  a  daughter  of  Cc^ 
phissus.  from  whom  the  town  of  Lilam  in  Phocis 
was  believed  to  have  derived  its  name,  (Paus.  z. 
33.  «  2.)  [L  &) 

LIMA,  a  Roman  divinity  protecting  the  thresh- 
old (/i/mv*,  A  mob.  udc.  (Jt'tii.  iv.  9);  it  is,  how- 
ever, not  impossible  that  hhe  nmy  be  the  same  as 
the  dea  Limentiiuu     [Limkntimus.]  [I*  &] 


LINUS. 

LIME'NIA,  LIMKNITK9,  LIMRNITIS, 
■nd  LtMENCfSCOPtJS  (Ai/itvia,  Ai*<u'/n|i, 
Aifurmi,  Aiiitriasarai),  I  c.  the  proteclor  or 
(npcrintcndfnt  of  tbe  liubmir,  ocean  km  a  ininanie 
of  KTSial  diTuiiiiM,  luch  m  Zeni  (Calliniitch. 
ftas™.lU,2d.d.BtntL),ArtOTiii(Callim.flyn-. 
u  Diam.  259),  Aphrodilo  (Phub.  ii.  3i.  i  11; 
Serr.  a<f  Jjk.  i.  724).  Priapiu  (Anihol.  Fatal,  x. 
1,  7),  JUidot  Pan  (Anthill.  I'alsLi.  10.)    [L.  S.] 

LIMETA'NUS,  a  MAMI'LIUS,  tribune  of 
thB  plcbi,  B,Ci  110,  earrivd  a  law  fnr  inqDiring 
iolo  tbe  cnH>  of  all  penona  wba  hod  fiuul«d 
JngnrthR  in  bit  oppoiiiion  lo  ihe  unalf.  and  h>d 
FMcircd  bribei  from  him  lo  ncgWt  their  dul;  to 
Iha  ■(■le.  Thne  qnaetitoni  wrK  appointed  under 
thii  tav,  which  woa  tbe  firtl  wtioDi  blou'  giren  lo 
the  power  of  iha  tinbilily  «inc«  the  death  o{  C 
Leu  of  the  higheat  familr  wen 

bean  cDiuuk  (Sal).  Ju^.  40,  65 1  Cic.  BnL  33, 
S4.)  The  name  of  Limtunni  nccura  on  a  coin  of 
tbe  Mainilia  gen«i     [M4»rt.u  Okns.] 

LIMEKTrN[JS,llie  godpn>liKtin);the  thnab- 
old  {limn)  of  ihr.  houw.  (Anob.  ade.  Gnl.  i. 
IS,  IT.  9,  1 1 ,  TertuU.  IdoL  Ifi  ;  Auguil.  ila  CVr. 
D^  IT.  8,  iL  7.)  Miicb  Mperbtilion  waa  can- 
DKted  uaoDg  the  Romani  wiih  the  thnshold,  and 
nunf  peirKjni  were  very  Bcrupulout  In  always 
putting  the  right  Ibot  acrmi  it  finL  (Pelran.  Sal, 
80.)  [I,.  8.] 

LIMNAEA,  LIMNFTES,  LTMNEOF.NES 
(Ai#iHifa(ni),  A.^i*Tfni'(n).Aj/inr)"nii).i-«-  '"- 
habiling  or  boni  in  a  lake  or  minh,  i>  a  wmame  of 
■eienl  dininiiici  who  wens  belieied  either  to  baie 
•pning  from  a  lalii!,  nr  bad  their  lemplei  near  ■ 
like.  Inetanceiive.t>ii>nirBU>*t  Atheni  (Enalath. 
ad  Horn.  p.  U7I  ;  Callim.  Pragt*.  QUO,  Benll.i 
Thoc  iL  \5  ;  Arialoph.  Auk.  21d  ;  Alheo.  i.  p. 
437.  xi.  p.  i6i),  and  Artemii  at  Sicyon,  near  Kpi- 
lUurua  (Pua.  iL  7.  §  C,  iii.  33.  |  10),  on  (he  (ton- 
tien  between  Idconia  uid  Meuenia  (Pout.  iiL  3. 
I  6,  7.  J  4,  iT.  4.  8  3,  31.  g  S,  vii  20.  g  7,  ic  i 
Stnb.  nit.  P.3C1  ;  Toc^Jafi.  iv.  43).nenr  Calamae 
(Pntu.iT.  31.^3),  at  Tegea  (riii.  S3,  g  II,  camp, 
Iii.  H.  3  Q).  Paltae  ('il.  20.  S  7}  ;  it  u  aita  aiei 
■a  ■  innuune  of  nvoiphi  (Tbeucrit.  *.  17)  thai 
dweD  in  Inkei  or  manhei.  [L.  S.] 

LIMITS  (AWi),  Uie  Lalin  funo.  or  prnonifi- 
ation  of  hunger.  Heiiod  (Tj^cs;  227)  deKribc* 
hunger  ai  the  DtTepring  of  Eri^r  Ditord.  Apoel- 
iciJ  deicription  of  Fninei  sccun  in  Orid  (jIM. 
TJiL  800,  Ac),  and  Virgil  (Aa.  tL  27G)  p1iic»  >^ 
■long  with  Ether  monttert,  at  the  eiilnUHre  af 
Orcua.  [L.S.] 

LINAX,irlist.     {7.xSiA] 

Ll'NDl  A  ( A<>4fn),  a  lunuune  of  Athena,  denied 
Irom  the  tann  of  Liiidui,  in  the  iikiid  of  Rbodui, 
where  ifao  hud  n  cclebialci)  lempla.  (Dioil.  t.  GS  : 
Herod.  iL  lil2;  Swab.  liv.p.  USA),         {L.  8.] 

LINDINUS.  n  Luiin  pnci,  whow  age  ia  qoite 
nncertain.  bul  who  probnbly  lived  at  a  lUe  period, 
ia  the  uilliar  of  a  ibarl  porm  of  tweWa  linea.''De 
Aclate,"  ia  which  he  aiaigua  the  diUrreni  yean  of 
life  to  diflerent  Dccupationi,  mch  M  (he  6ni  ten  in 
play,  &C.  It  ia  printed  in  the  Anl^Jugia  talma 
(No. £4),  ed.  Meyer),  w.d  by  Wemadorf  (AoMa 
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LlNi;S(Alvi>i].IhE  penoniGciitinn  of  a  dilm 
H  lamenuuion,  and  iherefure  deuribnl  aa  a  wa 
of  Apollo  by  0  MuH  ( C^lliop*.  or  by  PMuiulhc  at 
Clukiopp.  ApoUoJ.  1.  3.i'2;    Paiu   i.  (S.  |  7. 


UNDS.  J9T 

ii  19.  g  7  I  Eoatath.  ad  Ra«.  p.  1114),  or  nt 
Araphinianu  by  Uniniji  (Paut  ii.  "Jn,  g  3).  Re- 
ipecling  hit  mother  Paimuiilm.  the  jtoiy  rv 
—When  ihehndgi  --  ■'-■-  -- ' '-  ' 
Ihechild.  Hoi 
him  up,  but  the  child  wna  afterwarda  to 


trayed  her  miafortnno  to  her  lat 
her  to  death-  Apolto.  in  hit  iiid lunation  at  tlie 
lather'a  cntelty,  tiiited  Aroot  with  a  plogae,  and 
when  hia  otbcIp  wb>  cotigiitted  aboal  the  menni  of 
Hveclitig  the  pisgup,  he  aniwercd  that  the  Argiin 

Rltempied  by  m«ui>  of  ocrificea,  and  matrons  and 
•irgint  tang  dirgat  which  wen  called  Alcoi.  and 
the  iDonlh  in  which  thii  lolemDiij  wh  uletsaled 
waa  called  d^irdi,  and  the  feiliral  iuelf  ipvlt,  be- 
came Linus  had  grown  up  among  Iambi.  The 
peitilenee,  howeTet,  did  not  nsio  until  Ucotoput 
qnittrd  Argot  and  lettlcd  at  Tripodieiom.  in  Mo- 
puis  (Conon.  Karrat.  I.Q  ;  Pani.  i.  43.  g  7  J  Alhcn. 
iii.  p.  99).  AccoidiDg  to  a  Boeotian  tradition 
Linut  wu  killed  by  Apollo.  becauH  he  hnd  Tcn- 
lored  upon  a  muaicnl  contett  with  Ihp  god  (Pnui. 
il.  29.  g  3  1  EniUth.  ad  Ham.  p.  1 1  G.l).  and  near 
Mount  ilelicon  hi>  imnge  ttood  in  a  hollow  rock, 
fomiHi  in  the  thape  of  u  gmita  ;  uid  ciery  year 
before  aacrilicea  wereoffrred  to  the  Mutea,amntiral 
lacrifice  was  offered  to  him.  and  dirget  (A^rei)  wor« 
luog  in  hi>  booonr.  Hii  tomb  wu  clninied  both 
by  the  city  of  Argot  and  by  Thebea  ( Pani.  I.  f., 
torop.  iL  1 9.  g  7) ;  bot  after  the  bnllle  of  Cha^roneia, 
Philip  of  Macedonia  waa  told  to  hate  carriAl  away 
the  remnin)  of  Linni  fram  Thebet  to  Mneeden;*. 
Suhmiaenily,  howerer,  the  king  wai  indueed  by  a 
dream  Id  tend  the  remaini  back  to  Tbebeit  ChaUit 
in  EoboBB  likewite  liaatlcd  of  posaetiiug  the  tomb 
of  Linut,  the  inacription  of  which  ii  prttened  by 
Diogeoci  Uurtiui  {I'matm.  4  ;  conip.  Suid.  i.  n. 
AInif ).  Being  regimled  at  a  lOD  of  Apnllo  and  a 
Mum,  ho  it  mid  to  ha'e  recdved  <rom  hit  lalber 
the  threo-ttringed  lute,  and  ii  himwlf  called  the 
inwnlor  of  new  melodiet,  of  dirgei  (Spij™.).  and 
of  tongg  in  general.  Iletlod  (ap.  Ctiin.  Aire. 
Strom,  i.  p.  33U)  even  calli  him  ramljii  oo^lqi 
iav<iiait.  Il  il  probably  owing  to  tbe  dilRculty 
of  reconciling  tbe  diflerent  myihuaei  aboul  Linut, 
ihat  the  Thcbani  (Paui.  ii.  39,  in  <in.1  tbonebt  il 
necGHaiy  laditiinguithbetwoenanesHieranil  Liter 
Linut ;  the  latter  it  audio  haieintlnicled  Itanclet 
in  mutie,  but  to  have  been  killed  by  the  faeru 
(cntnp.  ApoUod.  ii.  4.  g  S  i  Theocril.  nil.  103  j 
Iliodor.  ill.  67  :  Athon.  ii.  p.  INI).  In  th»  tim* 
of  (he  Aieinndrine  grynmariana  peoplo  evpti  went 
to  br  a*  to  look  u;«n  Limit  at  an  hlttoriail  prt> 
Kiiu^e,  and  lo  coiwdat  him,  like  Muiaeui,  Oiphsn^ 
and  oibeti,  at  lbs  Ulbor  of  apocr^hal  woiia 
(Uiodor.  iii.  66),  in  wbioh  ha  deacnlted  Ike  *■• 
ploita  of  ninuyint ;  Dingnnra  t^arljni  {fmnm. 
i),  wbn  edit  btm  ■  aon  sf  Hmbim  and  Unwia, 
•tvani  poelieal  nndtMliona,  aak 
on  lb*  coune  if  Iha  ann  and  BOOB, 
limalt  and  Ihilli,  and  Ibo 


like. 


.  tbo 

lh<  Irgeudi  ehiiut  I.inni  ai»  Algiii  and 
Thahta.  and  tliit  Ivgntidi  Ihtiuwln'i  bear  a  ttmnf 
rawniblanvo  ta  iboaa  abuui  Ilyaryuitiiit.  NBRiMU, 
<ltiiucui.  Adonis  Mauemt.  and  utbera.  all  ol  wbOM 
an  conceived  at  bandHme  and  loiely  Tonlht.  and 
eiifatt  M  pniMM  n  m  tb^btvda.  Tbe^  ii*  tt» 
■1  ■  3 
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favourites  of  the  gods ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
eiijoyment  of  their  happy  youth,  they  are  carried 
off  by  a  sudden  or  violent  death  ;  but  their  remem- 
brance is  kept  alive  by  men,  who  celebrate  their 
memory  in  dirges  and  appropriate  rites,  and  seek 
the  vanished  youths  genemlly  about  the  middle  of 
summer,  but  in  vain.  The  feeling  which  seems  to 
have  given  rise  to  the  stories  about  these  person- 
ages, who  form  a  distinct  class  by  themselves  in 
Greek  mythoiog}%  is  deeply  felt  grief  at  the  catar 
strophes  obsemible  in  nature,  which  dies  away 
under  the  influence  of  the  bumiug  sun  (Apollo) 
soon  after  it  has  developed  all  its  fiiirest  beauties. 
Those  popular  dirges,  therefore,  originally  the  ex- 
pression of  grief  at  the  premature  death  of  nature 
through  the  heat  of  the  sun,  were  transformed  into 
lamentations  of  the  deaths  of  youths,  and  were 
sung  on  certain  religious  occasions.  They  were 
afterwards  considered  to  have  been  the  productions 
of  the  very  same  youths  whose  memory  was  cele- 
brated in  them.  The  whole  class  of  songs  of  this 
kind  was  called  dprjyoi  oTktoi,  and  the  most  cele- 
brated and  popular  among  them  was  the  Xivos, 
which  appears  to  have  been  popular  even  in  the 
days  of  Homer.  (//.  xviii.  569,  with  the  Schol.) 
Pamphos,  the  Athenian,  and  Sappho,  sang  of  Linus 
under  the  name  of  Oetolinus  (oiros  Aivov,  i.  e.  the 
death  of  Linus,  Paus.  ix.  29.  §  3) ;  and  the  tragic 
poets,  in  mournful  choral  odes,  often  use  the  form 
dfAtvos  (Aeschyl.  A  gam.  121 ;  Soph.  Ajax^  6*27  ; 
Eurip.  Phoen.  1535,  Orest.  1380),  which  is  a 
compound  of  tA^  the  interjection,  and  tdvt.  As 
regards  the  etymology  of  Linus,  Welcker  regards 
it  as  formed  from  the  mournful  interjection,  li^ 
while  others,  on  the  analogy  of  Hyacinthus  and 
Narcissus,  consider  Linus  to  have  originally  been 
the  name  of  a  flower  (a  species  of  narcissus). 
(Phot  Lex,  p.  224,  ed.  Pors. ;  Eustath.  oui  Horn. 
p.  99;  compare  in  general  Ambrosch,  De  Lmo^ 
Beriin,  1829,  4to;  Welcker,  if/leiM  Schn/tfn^  i. 
p.  8,  &c.  ;  E.  V.  Lasaulx,  tfeber  die  Linoiktage^ 
VVurzbuiy,  1842,  4to.)  [L.  S.J 

LI  PA  SI  US,  the  engraver  of  a  beautiful  gem, 
bearing  the  head  of  the  city  Antioch,  with  the  in- 
scription AIIIACIOT,  in  the  Museum  Wbrsleyanum 
(p.  143).  According  to  Raoul-Ruchette,  however, 
the  name  should  be  read  *Aaircuriou,  (Letire  a  M, 
Schorn,  p.  33,  or  p.  122,  2d  edit)  [P.  S.J 

LIPODC/RUS  (Aiir<J8«pos) commanded  a  body 
of  3000  soldiers  in  the  army  of  the  Greeks,  who, 
having  been  settled  by  Alexander  the  Great  in  the 
upper  or  eastern  satmpics  of  Asia,  revolted  as  soon 
as  they  heard  of  his  death,  in  b.  c.  323.  Pithon, 
having  been  sent  against  them  by  the  regent  Per- 
diccus,  found  means  to  bribe  Lipodorus,  who 
drew  off  his  men  during  the  heat  of  the  battle, 
and  thus  caused  the  defeat  of  his  friends*  (Died, 
xviii.  4,  7  ;  Droysen,  Getch.  der  Nach/,  AUx,  pp. 
56—58.)  [E.  E.J 

LITAE  (Airaf),  a  personification  of  the  prayers 
offered  up  in  repentance.  They  are  described  as 
the  daughters  of  Zeus,  and  as  following  closely  be- 
hind crime,  and  endeavouring  to  make  amends  for 
what  has  been  done  ;  but  whoever  disdains  to 
receive  them,  has  himself  to  atone  for  the  crime 
that  has  been  committed.  (Horn.  //.  ix.  502,  &c  ; 
Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  768  ;  Ilcsych.  s.  v.  cdrcu,  calls 
them  Aetae,  which  however  is  probably  only  m 
mistake  in  the  name.)  [L.S.] 

LITO'RIUS  (AiTwpiof)  a  veterinary  suigeon,  m 
tuitive  of  Bcneventum  in  Samnium,  who  may,  pcr- 
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haps,  have  lived  in  the  fourth  or  fifth 
Christ  A  few  fragmenta  of  hu  writingai,  wUA 
are  all  that  remain,  ans  to  be  fbniid  in  the  cnlWtiii 
of  writers  on  veterinary  snigery,  first  paUiahed  u 
Latin  by  Jean  de  la  Roelle,  Pvia  1530,  lUU  tad 
afterwards  in  Greek  bj  Simon  QiynaeiM,  Bm^ 
1537, 4to.  [W.A.G.] 

LIT Y  ERSES  (AirWp<nrff),  a  natonl  na  rf 
Midas,  lived  at  Celaenoe  in  Phxygia,  engiged  a 
rural  pursuits,  and  hospitably  received  all  stiangm 
that  passed  his  house,  bat  he  then  compelled  them  ti 
amist  him  in  the  harvest,  and  whenever  they  aOoved 
themselves  to  be  sorpateed  by  hhn  in  their  waik, 
he  cut  off  their  heads  in  the  evening,  and  fiynrfaH 
their  bodies  in  the  sheavea,  accompanying  hi*  deed 
with  songs.  Heracles,  however,  slew  ninii  and 
threw  his  body  into  the  Maeandw .  The  PfaygiH 
reapers  used  to  celebrate  his  memory  in  a  hvml- 
song  which  bore  the  name  of  Lityenes  (ScboL  mi 
Tkeoerit.  x.  41  ;  Athen.  x.  p.  615,  adv.  p.  619$ 
Eustath.  ad  Hina.  p.  1164  ;  Hesydu,  Phot,  Sdd. 
«.  V. ;  Pollux,  iv.  54).  Concerning  the  eong  Lity 
erses  see  Eichsfadt,  De  Dramaie  Oraeeor,  coMaio- 
$atyrieo^  imprimis  de  SoeUkd  LHyerta^  p.  16,  &c. ; 
Ilgen,  De  Sooiiorum  PoetL,  p.  16,  &c.      [L.  Sl] 

LIVILLA.     [LiviA.] 

LI'VIA.  L  Daughter  of  M.  Livias  Drasm, 
consul  B.  c.  112,  and  sister  of  M.  Liviot  Dmsos, 
the  celebrated  tribune  of  the  plebs,  who  was  killed 
B.  c.  91.  [See  the  genealogical  table,  VoL  I.  p. 
1076.]  She  was  nuurried  first  to  M.  Poreioa  Caie^ 
by  whom  she  had  Cato  Uticensis  (Ci&  BrmL  63; 
VaL  Max.  iu.  I.  §  2  ;  Aur.  Vict,  de  rir.ia,  90i 
Plut.  Cat,  Min,  i.  2),  and  snbeeqnently  to  Q. 
Servilius  Caepio,  by  whom  she  had  a  jan^teiv 
Servilia,  who  was  the  mother  of  M.  Bmtua,  who 
killed  Caesar.  (Plut  BrtU.  %  Caea.  63,  OaL  Mia* 
24.)  Some  writers  suppose  that  Ciepio  waa  her 
first  husband,  and  Cato  her  second. 

2.  LiviA  DmvaiLLA,  the  wife  of  Aqgastai,  vai 
tho  daughter  of  Liviof  Eirasus  Clandianaa  [Dausuii 
No.  7],  who  had  been  adopted  by  one  of  the  Idvia 
gens,  but  was  a  descoidant  of  App,  dandioi 
Caecua.  Livia  was  bom  on  the  28th  A  September, 
B.  c,  56 — 54.  (  Letronne,  BeekenAee  pomr  wermr 
iL  THidoirt  de  rEgypU.^m,)  She  waa married 
first  to  Tib.  Claudius  Nero  ;  bat  her  beauty  having 
attracted  the  notice  of  Octavixm  at  the  beginniqg 
of  B.  c.  38,  her  husband  was  compelled  to  divorat 
her,  and  surrender  her  to  the  triumvir.  She  had 
already  borne  her  husband  one  son,  the  fntnre  em- 
peror Tiberius,  and  at  the  time  of  her  mairiagt 
with  Augustus  was  six  mcmtha  pregnant  with 
another,  who  subsequently  received  the  name  of 
Drusus.  It  was  only  two  years  previooalv  that 
she  had  been  obliged  to  fly  before  Oetavian,  in  con- 
sequence of  her  husband  having  (boght  agaimt  him 
in  the  Penisinian  war.  (Suet  776.  3>,  4;  VcU. 
Pat  iL  75,  79;  Suet  A^ig,  62;  Dion  Caaa.  xlviii. 
15,  34,  44.) 

Livia  never  bore  Augustus  any  childKn,  hat 
she  continued  to  have  unbounded  inflnenee  over 
him  till  the  time  of  his  death.  The  empire  whidi 
she  had  gained  by  her  charms  she  maintained  by 
the  purity  of  her  conduct  and  the  fiudnation  of  hit 
manners,  as  well  as  by  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
character  of  Augustus,  whom  she  endeavoarad  to 
please  in  every  way.  She  was  a  oonaommate 
actress,  excelled  in  dissimulation  and  intrigoe,  and 
never  troubled  either  herself  or  her  ho^aad  by 
complaining  of  the  nomeroiu  miatnMaa  of  tM 


•nure  it  for  fab  own  bmily,  bui  Li  via  rcaolitd  to 
ohtnia  it  for  her  own  children  ;  and,  ncmnling  to 
tKecomroon  opinion  SI  Rome,  ib?  liiJ  nvtuniptu  lo 
employ  foul  mnni  to  ttmen  out  of  the  wuy  the 
family  of  her  haibond.     Henct  ulig  waa  laid  to  be 

Cseurum  navertn."  (Tut.  Ann.  i.  ]0.)  Tlie  pre- 
matUR  death  of  Marcelliu  wu  sittilmted  by  nuinj 
to  her  mKhinBtioni.  becauH  he  hnd  l>Mn  preferwd 
to  her  loni  a>  the  huiband  of  Julia.  lh<^  daughter 
of  Auguiliu.     (Dion  Cu*.  liii.  33.)     Rut  for  thi 


both  of  C.  CaeuT 


d  L  Caei 


The 


pn-«fntsd.  B* 
.  a.     But  Lu- 


du8  died  Hiddeiily  at  Manilin  i 
in  Lycia  i.  n.  4,  of  a  wound,  t. 
■iderrd  at  all  dangeroui.  It 
pected  tbat  they  had  both  bee 
iecret  orden  of  Liiia  and  Tibet 
auipetted  of  haring  haitened  thi 


name  of  Julia  Aiiguita.     By  Ui.  ii,.r»ion  of  her 

Dieuii  of  her  un  thought  10  reitii  "vvt  th.'  Roman 
world.  But  thii  the  jenloui  Li'n]]]<.'i  of  Tlbetini 
would  not  brook.  At  tint  nil  puhlic  ducamenii 
were  tigned  by  her  aa  voU  ai  by  Tiberiui.  and 
lelten  on  public  bualneu  wm  oddreued  to  her  u 
well  01  to  the  emperor  ;  and  with  the  olteplion  of 
her  not  appearing  in  penoii  in  the  tenatii  or  the 
aaienibliei  of  the  army  and  the  people,  ihe  acted 
aa  if  ihe  wero  the  lovereign.  iihe  opiiily  inid 
that  it  WB>  ahe  *ho  had  procurrd  the  empire  for 
Tiberiiia  ,  and  Eo  gratify  her  the  aenate  pnvpoKd 
to  conler  upon  her  \anoui  eatruDrdinory  hootiiiTK 
Thereupon  Tiberiui,  pcnxiving  (hat  he  win  be- 
coming a  mere  cypher  in  the  ttaie.  turbade  all  iheie 

from  public  alTain  ;  but  aha  bad  gained  nich  an 


and  the  Crimea  ilie  had 
no  longer   disguised   the 


.only 


When  ihe  wna  on  her  death- 
Ijed,  heeven  refuted  lo  viait  her.  She  died  in  A.D. 
2i>,  after  lulfering  from  repraiei!  attack!  of  illneaa, 
It  a  very  advanced  age,  eight\-lA'o  Bcvording  to 
E'liiiy  (//.  jV.  iIt.  It),  etghly-iii  according  to  Dion 
Ciiuiuf  (Iriii.  -J).  TiUriiii  did  not  aiieinpl  to 
]i>H'nib)e  the  joy  vhich  he  felt  at  her  death.     He 

^||||»ec^llilJn.  vrhirh    had   been    prupoard   by   tha 
■I'li.'ile.  <.n  the  ground  that  ihe  hnd  not  witlied  it 

irini  gruidiioii,  C.  Caciar,  tubiequ^rtly   ibe  en> 
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peror  Caligula  ;  but  Tibcrint  wonU  not  allow  hi 
'ffrtL     Th.  ' 


to  effiKL     The  lencie* 
■t  fully  paid  till  lEe  ao- 


earried  ii 
10  hnd  left  were  n 

if  Caligula  :  and  her  coiiwcralifn  did  not 
n  till  the  reign  of  ClaodioiL  (Tae.  A 
8,  ID,  14,  «.  1.3;  Dion  Cain  Irii. 
'      1,3.  li.  5;  Suet  TiA.  SO.  !>l.) 


and  the  emperor  GHodiuL  [Sm  lh>  pot 
Uble.  Vol  I.  p.  1o;G.I  Id  bar  elivonta  year 
S.C  l,>bewM  hetnlhed  lo  C.Gumr.  the  wn  at 
Ajirippa  and  Julia,  and  the  gnuidun  of  Aumula*. 
She  waa  anbtequeolly  mairied  to  her  tint  eouiia, 
Dninia  jnninr,  the  inn  nf  the  emperor  Tiheriua, 
hut  *n>  leduced  by  Sejauni.  nhc  both  feared  and 
haled  Dmnii,  and  who  prnmaded  hrr  |a  poieoci  her 
husband,  which  «ho  neeordiitiEly  did  in  a.  D-  2S* 
Her  guilt  waa  not  diKovered  till  the  (allefSfjinaa, 
eight  year*  nlterwanla,  a.  D.  11.  when  it  waa  n>- 
lealcd  to  Tiberiua  by  Apiotta,  the  wife  of  Sijanua. 
Awotding  In  aome  ilnlenienii  Liria  waa  pol  la 
denlh  by  Tiberiua,  but  ncrording  to  olhen  ihe  waa 
Bpnred  by  the  emperor  on  arRnini  of  her  mother, 
Aritonia,  who.  faowevm,  ouiwd  her  In  b*  alarted 
to  death.  Such  ia  the  accouut  of  Diun  (^atuna 
(Ifiii.  II)  j  but  from  Tuilua  laylng  (.<■■.  *L  3) 
that  in  a.  d.  K  the  lUtnei  of  Lliia  wrio  dcauara* 
and  her  raranory  cuned.  beeauie  her  ciIidm  had 
not  yet  been  puniahed.  it  would  appear  aa  If  &• 
fuppoaed  that  ahe  had  died  beliiTe  Uia  (all  of  S»> 
janoa.  (Suet.  aaaJ.  1 1  Tac  An.  ii.  13,  M.  It 
1,40,  fL  Si  Dion  Caaa.  Uii.  33.  Iriii.  M.) 

t.  Jt^LU  LiviLl^a,  the  danfhtrr  of  GermantciM 
and  Agrippina,     (JitM*.  No.  R.| 

Ll'VIA  0BN9w  plebeian,  but  on*  of  tb«  r 


i(r<i.i}th 


the 
•I  the  IJTii  had  obtain^ 
lamhifn,  thtee  Dinmpha. 
adiitaionhip,ind  a  ma«lei*hip  of  '  ' 
hial  member  of  the  gem  who  obU: 
ihip  waa  M.  Liria*  Denior,  g-c 
leugth  rote  to  the  ini]>eriBl  dignity  by  Ijio  luarrnvw 
of  Lieia  with  Auguatui,  whoto  aun  Tibrrim  by  a 
limner  husband  raeconlod  the  lattrt  in  the  fffttlt^ 
mint  of  Ihe  Ituman  wuiM.  The  oagnomeni  in  lh« 
gent  aie  Dkntih,  Daitaii*,  Luu,  UaCATi;!,  and 


<d  tho  eonnV 


LIVINKIUS.  The  name  Lmtiaiaa  wrmt  to 
belong  to  the  {ainlly  of  the  tUguli  Itadf^  Brvinally 
at  lewt  ■  bnnch  of  Iht  (leui  Atilia.     In  Ciaant 


(ail  A 


i.17.  > 


iO)ii 


IWrdmen  of  the  hto^Hn  H.  and  L. 
Ilegulna,Dna  af  whou,  L.  Lliinelut  Trypho,  Ctertv 
couaenda  lo  C.  Manatlu^  aa  kBTing  heftiendtrf 
wlum  aihen  deaerted  him  (oil  Fam.  L  e.);  r«n|«n 
Tac.da.kiii.  Il.«i».i;.  IRBUOLia.)  IW.B.D.| 


ippuwd  the  pnfoailion  bt  ai 


ailing  tl 


■.  SJO. 
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mode  with  the  Samnites  at  Coudium.  (Liv.  ix. 
8.) 

LI'VIUS,  the  Roman  historian,  was  bom  at 
Patavium,  in  the  consulship  of  Caesar  and  Bibolas, 
B.  c  59.  The  greater  part  of  his  life  appears  to 
have  been  spent  in  tlie  metropolis,  but  he  returned 
to  his  native  town  before  his  death,  which  happened 
at  the  age  of  76,  in  the  fourth  year  of  Tiberius, 
A.  D.  1 7.  We  know  that  he  was  married,  and  that 
he  had  at  least  two  children,  for  a  certain  L.  Magius, 
a  rhetorician,  is  named  as  the  husband  of  his  daugh- 
ter, by  Seneca  {Froocm.  Cvntrov.  lib.  v.),  and  a 
sentence  from  a  letter  addressed  to  a  son,  whom  he 
urges  to  study  Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  is  quoted 
by  Quintilian  (x.  1.  §  39).  Ills  literary  talents 
secured  the  patronage  and  friendship  of  Augustus 
(Tacit.  Ann,  iv.  34) ;  he  became  a  person  of  con- 
sideration at  court,  and  by  his  advice  Claudius,  after- 
wards emperor,  was  induced  in  early  life  to  attempt 
historical  composition  (Suet.  Claud,  41),  but  there 
is  no  ground  fur  the  assertion  that  Livy  acted  as 
preceptor  to  the  young  prince.  Eventually  his  re- 
putation rose  so  high  wnd  became  so  widely  diffused 
that,  as  we  are  assured  by  Pliny  (EpitL  ii.  3),  a 
Spaniard  travelled  from  Cadiz  to  Rome,  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  beholding  him,  and  having  gratified 
his  curiosity  in  this  one  particular,  inunediately 
returned  home. 

Although  expressly  termed  Patavimtt  by  ancient 
writers,  some  doubts  have  been  entertained  with 
regard  to  the  precise  spot  of  his  birth,  in  consequence 
of  a  line  in  Martial  {Ep.  i.  62) : — 

Verona  docti  syllabas  amat  vatis, 

Marone  fclix  Mantua  est, 
Censetur  Apona  Livio  suo  tellus, 

Stcllaque  nee  Flocco  minus 

from  which  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  famous 
hot-springs,  the  Patavinae  AqunA,  of  which  the 
chief  was  Afxmus funt^  situated  about  six  miles  to 
the  south  of  Patavium,  and  now  known  as  the  Dwjni 
(CAUmo^  ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  place  of  his 
nativity.  According  to  this  supposition  he  was 
styled  Patavhius^  just  as  Virgil  was  called  jl/itin- 
iuaiittSy  although  in  reality  belonging  to  Andes ; 
but  Cluverius  and  the  best  geographers  believe  that 
Ap(ma  Ullits  is  heje  equi^-alont  to  Patavina  tcUus^ 
and  that  no  village  Apontu  or  A/tonus  viciu  existed 
in  the  days  of  the  epigrammatist.  In  like  manner 
StJitius  (A't/r.  iv.  7)  designates  him  as  *•  Timavi 
nhnnnum,^*  words  which  merely  indicate  his  trans- 
l>:idane  extraction. 

The  above  particulars,  few  and  meagre  as  they 
are,  embiiice  ever}-  circumstance  for  which  we  can 
ap)H;]il  to  the  testimony  of  ancient  writers.  The 
bulky  and  minute  biography  by  Tomasinus,  and 
similar  productions,  which  communicate  in  turgid 
huiguage  a  series  of  details  which  could  have  been 
aiKcertiiined  by  no  one  but  a  contemporary,  are 
purely  works  of  imagination.  The  greater  number 
of  the  statements  derived  from  such  sources  have 
gradually  disappeared  from  all  works  of  authorit}', 
but  one  or  two  of  the  more  plausible  still  linger 
even  in  the  most  recent  iiistories  of  literature.  Thus 
we  are  assured  that  Livy  commenced  his  career  as 
a  rhetorician  and  wrote  upon  rhetoric  ;  that  he  was 
twice  married,  and  had  two  situs  and  several 
dauijhters ;  that  he  was  in  the  hKl)it  of  spending 
much  of  his  time  at  Naples  ;  that  he  first  recom- 
nirndtMl  himsi^lf  to  OcUivianus  by  proMintiiig  some 
diuloguca  on  philosopiiy,  and  that  he  wa^  tutor  to 
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Ckwdius.  The  first  of  these  —ertkmi  !■  entitM 
to  respect,  since  it  has  been  adopted  bj  Nubahi^ 
but  seems  to  rest  entirely  npon  a  few  notices  u 
Quintilian,  from  which  we  gather  that  the  '^■V-'t 
ad  FUium^  alluded  to  above,  contained  tome  pne^B 
upon  style  (QuintiL  ii.  5.  §  20,  Tui2.  §  1*8,  z.  1. 
§  39).  The  second  assertion,  in  io  £sr aa  itaffinm 
the  existence  of  two  sons,  inrolTea  the  reij  hraai 
assumption  that  the  following  inicription,  whi^  ■ 
said  to  have  been  preserved  at  Venice,  bat  wiik 
regard  to  whose  history  nothing  haa  been  lecoided, 
neither  the  time  when,  nor  the  place  where,  nor  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  was  found,  most  lefa 
to  the  great  historian  and  to  no  one  else :  t,  li net . 

C.  F.  6IBI .  BT  .  81718  .  T.  LIVIO  .  T.  P.  PWLIBOO  .  P.  T. 
LIVIO  .  T.  F.  LONOO .  BT .  CASSIAS .  HBX.  P.  FUHAB  . 

uxoRi ;  while  the  number  of  daoghteza  depends 
upon  another  inscription  of  a  still  more  doabtibl 
character,  to  which  we  shall  advert  hereafter.  The 
third  assertion  is  advanced  because  it  has  beta 
deemed  certain  that  since  Viigil^  Horace,  and  Tarions 
other  personages  of  wit  and  fisshion  were  wont  ia 
that  age  to  resort  to  the  Campanian  court,  livy 
must  have  done  the  like.  With  respect  to  the 
fourth  assertion,  we  arfc  informed  by  Seneca  (Ausor. 
100)  that  Livy  wrote  dialogues  which  might  be 
regarded  as  belonging  to  histMj  as  much  as  to 
philosophy  (Scripiat  enim  ei  diaLigtm  qum  nvm 
mat/it  Philotophiac  annumerare  ponig  qmam  Hih 
toriae\  and  books  which  }»ofefseid  to  treat  of  phi- 
losophic subjects  (at  profum  PkHotopUam  oaels- 
nenteg  libros)  ;  but  the  story  of  the  presentation  to 
Octavianus  is  an  absolute  £slmcatioD.  The  fifth 
assertion  we  have  already  contradicted^  and  not 
without  reason,  as  will  be  seen  firom  Snettmios 
(Claud,  A\). 

The  memoirs  of  most  men  terminate  with  their 
death  ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  the  case  with  our 
historian,  since  some  circumstances  closely  con- 
nected with  what  may  be  fiuriy  termed  his  per- 
sonal history,  excited  no  small  commotion  in  his 
native  city  many  centuries  alter  his  decease.  About 
the  year  1 3G0  a  tablet  was  dug  up  at  Padoa,  within 
the  monastery  of  St.  Justine,  which  oecnpied  the 
site  of  an  ancient  temple  of  Jupiter,  w  of  Jono,  or 
of  Concordia,  according  to  the  conflictinv  hypotheses 
of  local  antiquaries.  The  stone  bore  £e  fi^wiiy 
inscripuon,  v.  f.  t.  livius  .  liviab  .  t.  p.  quabtab. 

L.  H ALVS  . CONCORD! alia  .  PATAVI .  8IHI .  XT.  BVU. 

oMNiBcsi,  which  was  at  first  interpreted  to  mean 
Vicus  fecit  Titut  Idvius  Liviae  TiH  filial  qmart^ 
(sc.  uxori)  Lucii  Halj/a  Concordialig  Patavi  M  ti 
mis  oniuibua.  Some  imagined  that  quabtab  .  U 
HALYS  denoted  Quar^Me  UgioHU  Halyg^  but  this 
opinion  was  overthrown  without  difficulty,  because 
even  at  that  time  it  was  well  known  that  l.  ia  seMom 
if  ever  used  in  inscriptions  as  an  abbreTiation  of 
lbgio,  and  secondly  because  the  fourth  legion  was 
entitled  Scytliica  and  not  Ilolys.  It  was  then  de- 
cided that  QUARTAB  must  indicate  the  fourth 
daughter  of  Livius,  and  that  L.  halvb  must  be 
the  name  of  her  husband  ;  and  ingenious  persons 
endeavoured  to  show  that  in  all  probability  he  was 
identicil  with  the  L.  Magius  mentioued  by  Seneca. 
They  also  persuaded  themselves  that  Liry,  upon 
his  return  home,  had  been  installed  by  his  country- 
men in  the  digniticd  office  of  priest  of  the  goddesa 
Concord,  and  had  erected  this  monument  within 
the  walls  of  her  sanctuary,  marking  the  ulaee  of 
Si>pulture  of  himself  and  his  family.  At  all  events, 
whatever  diiiicultics  might  seem  to  cmbamss  the 


tabtel  to  tlu  Tctlibuk  of  iheic  c)i:i|i<:l. 
*  poitnit  of  Livy  M  be  pninlcd  bc.aide  it.  In 
1413,  about  Mtj  yean  tfta>r  liiv  diKOTeiy  jiut 
daicribcd,  in  digging  llw  fnimdatioui  foi  ih«  nwlioii 
sf  new  luildi 


thgw 


whrd  a 


An  uld  monk  dnlsrcd  thn 
mbovt  whiih  the  ubiel  J>ad 


..hi  to  light,*      ^ 
whale  city  with  eitravagn 
tnuure  win  depoaited  in  h 

m  lubaequeiit  period  ■  coi 
added  u  •  further  tribute  U> 
it  might  hare  been  tuppoied^ 
would  et  lengtb  hmve  bee 
pmce.  Butui  1451, Alph  nib 
■  requeit  to  the  PsduMii, 
pleaied  to  bellow  upon  bun 
right  ana,  in  order  that  be  m 
by  which  the  iinmorUl  nam 
priined.  Thii  petition  was  ■ 
but  juit  u  the  valuable  reb 
phoDH  died,  and  the  Sic  \aa 
Eienlually  it  paued  into    h 

appropriate  legend.     Ha  far 

comparing  the  tablet  dug     p 


■nd  that  the  principal  per* 
Litiiit  Htli/t,  freedniau  o  L 
lero[aTituaLiriua.thBlhe 
tha  uwial  cuiiom  adopted  h 
rormer  mailer,  that  he  had  be< 
at  Padua,  an  office  which 
record!  had  often  been  f\  er 
•tntion.  and  that  he  had  k 
the  bnrjing-Ki 


Thu 


m  rv      Here, 
d        r«    in 


Noa 


X  the  I 


upon  the  nnthority  or  th 
■upport  wai  withdrawn, 
jeclure  fell  to  the  ground  a 


(ah 


13),  e 


g  fion 


mthe 
Ji  R  led  »  ely 


n.'  rrn-.lmi 
'ork  of  L 


of  the 


:je  eXhVpLion  of  two, 
we  poM«u  aiimmario,  whicti.  alihough  in  them- 
teWe*  dry  and  lifekia,  are  by  ua  miEau*  (LaalitDU 
of  value,  aiiice  they  alford  a  cnnipIeU'  index  or  tabb 
of  contents,  and  are  occaiioiwllv  rnir  aule  DUtboriluia 
for  the  irantnctioni  of  pntliml.j  jiiTijdi,  The 
tniDliilrr  of  ihrae  i)«feini-.,  ii.  ilii'v  lup  miivmlly 


bubly  diawu  up  tint  Ions  altsr  lli« 
the  volumn  which  Ibe;  abridge.  I<7 
tnnie  tney  tun  bnou  lucrikMl  la  Livy  himielt  by 
othen  to  Plotiu  |  but  lliere  1>  imthlng  in  the  bm 
(Toaga  or  eonteil  to  wonant  riibiv  of  IhMe  con 
duaioni  g  and  eilenial  eildencs  it  alti^etbvr 
wanting. 

or  preliice  ia  lounil  ai  the  be^nning  of  huuka  t,  'Jl, 
and  31,  and  thai  cuch  of  th'H  mark*  the  com- 
meucciDeiil  dI  an  iiopurlunl  epoch,  the  whido  wuik 
faa*  been  dividod  into  ifMrnln,  or  gmupa.  eontalD- 
ing  ten  boakt  ew-h.  although  there  i*   no  good 

dueed  nntil  after  the  fjth  nr  aiilh  century,  tm 
Pritciaa  and  Diomedei.  who  <)UDt(  lepnledly  frvm 
particular  hooka,  never  allude  to  any  lucb  duilriba- 
tion.  The  commeticeDient  of  book  itl  ia  kxl,  bat 
there  b  certainly  no  reowrhnble  crina  at  thia  pbM 
whkh  inmtidatea  one  part  of  the  argUDient  in 
favour  of  the  aDti<|uily  of  the  imngemenl. 

Tha  firai  decade  (bk*.  i— a.)  ii  entire,  II  ara- 
bracea  the  period  liijiD  the  Inundation  of  the  city  !• 
the  year  u.  c.  '.!!M,  when  Ihe  aohjugation  of  the 
Samnilea  may  be  uid  (n  have  been  complaied. 

The  aecond  decade  (bka.  xi— ii.)  i>  alleffnther 
loit.  It  embnnd  the  period  ftum  a.!!  '28*  I» 
B.C.  SI 9,  conipriaing  an  account  of  lb«  ritenMoo 
of  the  HinnaD  dDtninion  over  the  whole  at  SonthMa 
Italy  and  a  poninn  of  Gnllu  Ckolpjna ;  of  lb* 
invaaion  of  Pyrrhuii  i  of  the  finl  Punic  war;  of 
the  eipcditiou  ngaiiHl  the  lllyriMi  pi[ntea,Bnd  of 
other  mntten  which  fell  out  between  the  concluiica) 
of  the   peaie   with    L'arthaga   and    Che    atege   of 

The  tliitd  decade  (bka.  Kii—ui.)l*entire:.  It 
embrace!  the  jwriud  (ram  ■ 


■  of  the  aecond  Pnnic  war, 
»  atniggln  in  Spain  and 


Greece. 

The  fourth  decade  (bka.  mi— il,]  ti  enUn, 
andalaooiiehalfoflheli[lb(ULi.ili-Elt.].  Theaa 
Hfteen  booki  embnue  the  period  from  b.  f.  ZUI  to 
a,c  IC7.  anddevelope  the  pragreaa  of  the  HoiMn 
(rma  in  Ciaalpiue  GauL  in  Macedonia,  QreMe  and 
Alia,  ending  with  Ihe  triumph  of  Aoniliui  Paut- 
luk  in  which  Peneua  and  hi*  thin  aona  were  «■ 
hibiled  a*  csptivea. 

Of  the  reauiining  booka  nothing  Temiini  eicepl 
(mginenii.  the  mnM  noiahle  being  a 


'  chaptera   of  t 
une«  of  Sctlorioa. 


ight  H 


.  brought  to 


i.,  brginninn  in  chapter 


only,  namely, 
il..  the  kit  bnaking  off  abniptly 
chapter  S7,  will      '  '      ' 

Uie  latter  portion 

l?lh  with  ariu  famabm,  ti^thet 
wiiiibg  of  bk.  iL,  wen  aupplied  Irain  a  MS.  h>- 
longing  to  the  Ollhnllal  etiurcli  of  St.  Martin  nl 
Mayeliea.  In  U31  bka  lU.— llv.  were  diacoorei 
by  Orynuui  in  the  eonmit  at  Iionch,  near  Worm*, 
and  wen  publiabed  (arthwith  at  IWa  by  >'ru1w> 
niu*  I  and  Anally.  In  IHIS.  ■  MS.  wa*  found  U 
Bamberg,  whiih  hUed  np  the  gap  Hnuiiaing  in  Ui. 
kxtilih  {  and  thii  Appenrvd  complete  Cur  the  flnv 
time  at  Rome  in  liilG.  The  fragment  of  bk.  ad. 
wai  copied  fiom  a  lalimpaeM  in  the  Valian  hj 
Pauhu  Jaooliu*  Jitaat  in  l7i'*,  and  {>iiuU4  in  Aw 
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following  year  at  Rome,  Leipzig,  and  Hambafgb. 
A  small  portion  which  he  failed  to  decjpher  was 
afterwards  made  out  by  Nicbuhr,  who  also  tnp- 
plicd  some  words  which  had  been  cut  away,  and 
published  the  whole  in  his  CiceronUpro  M.  Fonteh 
et  a  Rabirio  Oral,  Fragm^  Berlin,  1820.  Two 
short  fragments  possessing  much  interest,  since 
they  describe  the  death  and  chaxacter  of  Cicero, 
are  preserved  in  the  sixth  Snasoria  of  Seneca. 

From  the  revival  of  letters  until  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.  the  hopes  of  the  learned  were  perpe- 
tually excited  and  tantalised  by  reports  with  regard 
to  complete  MSS.  of  the  great  historian.  Strenuous 
exertions  were  made  by  Leo  X.  and  many  other 
European  potentates  in  their  eflfbrts  to  procure  a 
perfect  copy,  which  at  one  time  was  said  to  be  de- 
posited at  lona  in  the  Hebrides,  at  another  in  Chios, 
at  another  in  the  monastery  of  Mount  Athos,  at 
another  in  the  s'.*mglio  of  the  grand  signor,  while 
it  has  been  confidently  maintained  that  such  a 
treasure  was  destroyed  iit  the  sack  of  Magdeburg ; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  MS.  containing 
the  whole  of  the  iifth  decade  at  least  was  once  in 
existence  at  Ijausanne.  Talcs  too  were  circulated 
and  e.ngerly  believed  of  leaves  or  volumes  having 
lieen  8con  or  heard  of  under  strange  and  romantic 
circumstances  ;  but  the  prize,  although  apparently 
often  within  reach,  always  eluded  the  grasp,  and 
the  pursuit  has  long  since  been  abandoned  in 
despair. 

We  remarked  that  two  of  the  Epitomes  had 
been  lost.  This  deficiency  was  not  at  first  detected, 
since  the  numbers  follow  each  other  in  regular 
succession  from  1  up  to  140  ;  and  hence  the  total 
number  of  books  was  supposed  not  to  exceed  that 
amount.  Upon  more  careful  examination,  how- 
ever, it  was  perceived  that  while  the  epitome  of 
bk.  cxxxT.  closed  with  the  conquest  of  the  Salassi, 
which  belongs  to  ac.  25,  the  epitome  of  bk.  cxxxvi. 
opened  with  the  subjugation  of  the  Rhaeti,  by 
Tiberius,  Nero,  and  Dnisus,  in  b.c.  15,  thus  leav- 
ing a  blank  of  nine  years,  an  interval  marked  by 
the  shutting  of  Janus,  the  celebration  of  the  secalfU' 
games,  the  acceptance  of  the  tribunitian  power  by 
Augustus,  and  other  occurrences  which  would 
scarcely  have  been  passed  over  in  silence  by  the 
abbreviator.  Sigonius  and  Drakenborch,  whose 
reasoninifs  have  been  genenillyadmitted  by  scholars, 
agree  tliat  two  books  were  devoted  to  this  space, 
and  hence  the  epitomes  which  stand  as  cxxxvL, 
cxxxvii.,  cxxxviiL,  cxxxix.,  cxl.,  ought  to  be 
marked  cxxxviii.,  cxxxix.,  cxL,  cxli.,  cxlii.,  re- 
spectively. 

It  was  little  proKible,  a  priori,  that  an  under- 
taking so  vast  should  have  been  brought  to  a  close 
l>efore  any  part  of  it  was  given  to  the  world ;  and 
in  point  of  fact  we  find  indications  here  and  there 
which  throw  some  light  upon  the  epochs  when  dif- 
ferent sections  were  composed  and  published.  Thus 
in  book  first  (c.  19)  it  is  stated  that  the  temple  of 
Janus  had  been  closed  twice  only  since  the  reign 
of  Numa,  for  the  first  time  in  the  consulship  of 
T.  Manlius  (b.  c.  235),  a  few  years  after  the  termi- 
nation of  the  first  Punic  war ;  for  the  second  time 
by  Augustus  Caesar,  aft(*r  the  battle  of  Actium,  in 
B.  c.  29,  as  we  learn  from  other  sources.  But  we 
are  told  by  Dion  Cassius  that  it  was  shut  again  by 
Augustus  after  the  conquest  of  the  Cantabriani,  in 
B.  c.  25  ;  and  hence  it  is  evident  that  the  first  book 
must  have  been  written,  and  must  have  gone  forth 
betwfen  the  ^carB  b.  c.  29  aud  b.  c.  25.     An  at* 
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tampt  hM  been  made  to  lender  theee  lorili  ill 
narrower,  from  the  conaideiation  that  the 
is  here  spoken  of  as  Atigutim^  a  tiUa  not 
until  the  year  &  o.  27  ;  bat  thia  will  only  ami 
that  the  pawage  could  not  have  been  poblahiA 
before  that  date,  nnce,  although  written  jKUfian^y, 
the  honorary  epithet  might  have  been  inMrtel 
here  and  elsewhere  at  any  time  befiBie  |nhiiMliB& 
Again,  we  gather  from  the  emtome  thnt  hk.  Ii& 
contained  a  reference  to  the  law  of  Angntnib  Ek 
MarHandit  Ordmibm^  from  whkh  h  haa  heoi  ooiH 
eluded  tiiat  the  book  in  question  most  have  ham 
written  after  &  c.  18 ;  hot  thii  ia  1^  no  mmm 
certain,  since  it  can  be  proved  that  a  Iqgidatifi 
enactment  upon  this  nbject  waa  propoaed  aa  tadlf 
as  B.  a  28.  Since,  howerer,  the  obaeqniee  el 
DrusuB  were  commemorated  in  bk.  cxliL  ft  ii  ev^ 
dent,  at  the  very  lowest  computation*  that  the  tHk 
must  have  been  spread  ovw  eeventeen  yerniy  ol 
probably  occnpied  a  much  longer  tnn&  We  ■■! 
not  omit  to  notice  that  Nielmhr  takea  a  vety  dit 
ferent  view  of  this  matter.  He  ia  eooiident  tfail 
Li vy  did  not  begin  hit  biboon  nntQ  he  had  attaiMd 
the  age  of  fifty  (&  c.  9),  and  that  he  had  sol  bStf 
accomplished  his  dengo  at  the  doee  of  lua  lifai 
He  builds  chiefly  upon  a  paaeage  in  iz.  38»  wh«i 
it  is  said  that  the  Cnninian  wood  waa  in  theaadna 
as  impenetreble  ''qnam  noper  fkwce  Gcnaoid 
saltus,'*  words  whidi,  it  ia  niged,  eoold  net  hne 
been  used  before  the  fiwesta  of  Gennanr  had  ban 
opened  up  by  the  campaigns  of  Dmans^BL  a  18«« 
9)  ;  and  upon  another  in  iv.  20,  whem»  after  it  li 
recorded  that  Augustot  had  lepaired  the  ihzine  if 
Jupiter  Feretrins,  he  is  termed  ** 
nium  conditorem  ant  restitatocem,** 
which  could  not  have  been  applied  to  him  m  an 
early  part  of  his  career.  Now,  wtthoot  ■■"■■■•■^ 
that  casual  remarks  such  as  theee  might  have  beni 
introduced  during  a  revision  of  the  UaA^  it  mo*  ha 
evident  that  the  remarks  themedvea  are  maeh  toe 
▼ague  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  achronolqgieal  theoij« 
except  in  so  £uras  they  relate  to  the  restoiationof  the 
shrine  of  Jupiter  Feretrius ;  bat  thia  vre  know  was 
undertaken  at  the  suggestion  of  Atticoa  (ComA 
Nep.  AH,  c.  20),  and  Atticns  died  n.  c  £3l  On 
the  other  hand^  the  reasoning  groonded  en  d» 
shutting  of  the  temple  of  Janus  most  be  held,  in  sa 
&r  as  bk.  i  is  involved,  to  be  abeolnt^y  impreffnaUe ; 
and  we  can  scarcely  imagine  that  the  eighui  book 
was  not  finished  until  sixteen  years  alter  the  fint. 

In  attempting  to  fonn  an  esUmate  of  any  gicat 
historical  production,  (mr  attention  is  natnrallyaad 
necessarily  directed  to  two  points,  which  nu^  ha 
kept  perfectly  distinct :  firsi,  the  substance,  that  ia, 
the  truth  or  fislsehood  of  what  is  set  down  ;  and 
secondly,  its  character  merely  as  a  litecaiy  conpiH 
sition. 

As  to  the  latter  subject,  Liw  has  little  to  fear 
from  positive  censure  or  from  faint  piaiaa.  Hia 
style  may  be  pronounced  almost  fimltleea  \  and  a 
great  proof  of  its  excellence  is,  that  the  ehanna  with 
which  it  is  invested  are  so  little  aaUent,  and  aa 
equally  diffused,  that  no  one  feature  can  be  aelected 
for  special  eulogy,  but  the  whole  unite  to  prodiwe 
a  form  of  singular  beauty  and  gmce.  The  nanativn 
flows  on  in  a  calm,  but  strong  current,  dear  and 
sparkling,  but  deep  and  nnbndcen  ;  the  diction  dia> 
pkiys  richness  without  heaviness,  and  simpKdrf 
without  tameness.  The  feelings  of  the  reader  are  not 
laboriously  worked  up  from  time  to  time  by  a 
grand  effort,   while  he   is  soflered  to  la^gaiak 


clik  the 


unUin&l :  ihc  a 


■hUt 


appmr  in  full  ri 

<^n  conduce  u  mBWruli;  ta  thcK  results,  ai 
brought  plamly  inlo  Tiew.  Nor  ii  bii  nn 
punter  leu  wonderful.  Then  ii  a  dittlnctn 
ODlline  and  a  waimth  oF  coloaruig  ia  all  h 
Uneationi,  whether  of  living  men  in  nction, 
thinn  inanimate,  which  nerer  fail  lu  mil  o 
whole  Kene,  with  dl  iu  adjuncti.  befr.re  imr 
In  a  gnJlerj  of  muBtcrpiecei,  it  ii  diffitull  t^i 

concluiion  of  the  37lh  book,  repieienliii^'  ilie 
or  the  public  luinJ  *t  Rome,  when  intliivviK 
firtt  rewiied  of  the  daring  eipedition  n\  t\i.- 1 
Claudiui  Nero,  the  agoDioing  luipesiii  iiliicl 

wu  vet  uneerliiin,and  thealmoM  fnniir  jny 
hailed  tbe  intelligence  of  the  great  Tiftory  < 
Metanrui.  The  only  point  intol'ing  »  nuv.i 
ihould  feel  inclin^J  to 


and  he  moulded  irhnt  hsd 
of  hmTC,  rudr,  incoDgmoui  iDiue*.  into  one  cam- 
manding  figure,  irmmetrical  in  all  iu  pntpoitioiit, 
'  "  r  Tigoroua  life  and  manlj  dignil}-.  Whara 
itboHlin  were  in  accordance  with  nch  nthtr, 
and  with  comaioD  un*e.  be  generally  nned  eatj*' 
Bed  with  ihii  aareement ;  where  their  teiiiniOTiy 
rreconcibibts.  he  wa>  content  to  point  out 
wnnt  of  taanaonf,  and  Dcouonally  to  ofier 
inion  on  their  campHratire  eredihility.     Dul, 


Uulo  from 
bold  warm 
Ibith  the  ■ 
eritici.  'W 
thecourM 


It  admiration  on  the  part  of 


of  the  n> 


made  the 


«ned,  And  which 
of  political  dia* 


modd*  of  eloquence  ;  but  they  are  too  nfivn  out  of 
keeping  with  the  very  moderate  degipr  of  dicduI 
eiilti'aiion  enjoyed  by  the  apeakera,  and  ore  fre- 
quently little  adapted  to  the  limei  when  they  were 

addreioed,  Initead  of  being  tbe  ihiewd  out-pour- 
ingi  of  homely  wiidoni,  ot  tbe  liolent  «iprci>ion  of 
rude  paiii on,  they  have  too  much  tbeairof  potiihed 

Uefore  proceeding  to  examine  and  to  judge  the 

aicertain,  if  pouible,  the  end  which  the  author 
proposed  to  hiinieir.  Now  no  om  itho  readt  the 
pagei  of  Li>y  with  attention  can  for  a  moment 
■uppoK  that  he  ever  conceived  the  project  of  draw- 
ing up  a  critical  hittory  of  Rome.  He  deaired 
indeed  to  eitend  the  Eiune  of  the  Roman  people, 
and  to  ettablisb  hia  own  reputation  ;  but  be  evi- 
dently had  neither  tbe  inclination  nur  llie  ability 
to  enter  upon  laborioui  original  inveBtiLT'ii'^t]* with 
regard  to  tbe  foreign  and  dnmeitic  rei.uiun)  of  tbe 
rrpublic  in  remote  agea.  Hia  aim  ■  n>  i.)  i'iT<'r  lo 
bii  countrymen  a  clear  and  pleatiiiii  Ti^naiL.c, 
e,rTani,..,OL^^on^ 


LO  bad  alrendv  trodden 


n  head. 


if  hit  iufum 


lo  the  aaaertion  of  olhen  by  ejploring  tha 
from  which  their  knowledge  wai  derived. 
er  Bllempted  to  teel  their  aecnmcy  by  ex- 
monumetiu  of  remote  antirjuitT,  of  which 

Lropolia.     lie  neror  tboDghl  i^ 


<r  did  h 
I  of  the  ea 


id  the  progiTH  of  the 
.    ,       'eitigaiiag  the  anuquiiiaiot  tne  vanoua 
Italian  trihn,  moat  of  whom  poueued  ibcir  own 
recordi  and  indiiions. 

It  may  perha)»  be  objectiid  that  we  have  no 
ight  to  autune  that  Livydid  not  mnke  aie  of  atirb 
iicient  raonumenta  or  docunwnta  at  were  availabta 
in  hi*  age,  and  thai  in  point  of  hicl  he  actoiillf 
"  ' pveral.     We  ahall  uan  diieorer,  how- 

ipeah  from   penonal   invealignlion,  but 
ftom  intelligence  reoeired  Ihrongh  the  medium  of 

ler  fat   the   eontenu  of  the  Knhw 

;i».  7)  1    ibe  "  Le>   vetuiU   prlacia 

liteiii  vcttnaque  Krjpta~  {vii.  3),  and  the  cireum- 

tiKct^  with  tbe  uvge  tbere  coinraem^ 

rated  are  evidently  taken  opoo  truii  from  Cinciai 

mentoa  ;  and  alihougb  he  appeala  (viiL  20)  la 

FokI—  Pi'mpolHanuin.  be  dan  nnl  prvtead  IB 

e  Ken  it.     Un  tbe  other  hand,  we  have  many 

po^tiva  proofa  of  bia   negiigence  or  iudiSereikceL 

When  be  beiitnlea  belaecB  Iwa  diluent  veiHooi 

of  tbe  Libti  Lintci  given  by  ti 

(h.  ~ 

ritnblT  U 

.  ilhet  than  t 
indolent  that  he  vroulJ  not  take  the  Iniubk  af 
walking  from  one  riuarter  of  tha  city  to  anotlisr  lot 
the  uke  of  connoltiug  them,  had  ha  not  hlmtelf  a 
few  pages  pnvioaily  given  ut  iii  undcntaod  diat 
be  had  never  impeded  the  wriliiijc  no  tbe  hraial- 
nlate  of  Cohui  (i*.  SO),  and  had  h<  not  * taawbeia 
ipletely  miarepteaented  the  Idliau  law  (iiL  II), 


although  it 


acoluit 


rate  accuunl  of  JU  purport :  nay,  mniv,  it  w  pn- 
fei-llj  tU«  thai  he  bad  never  nwl  the  !..•(« 
Regiae,  nor  tha  Commeiilanei  of  Bertiua  Tallina, 
nor  even  the  Llcinian  Rontioiia ;  and,  altaa||*r 
rtilU  that  be  had  iKTvr  itu  jiad  with  ate  the  law* 

iKliiio  d(  dMiee*  of  the  aemitf,  Bidinance*  of  iho 
nieba.  trratiea  and  other  atala  papen.  (Xtnidina 
btt\  abnoat  to  the  fouudaiioii  cJ  the  dty,  whicK 
had  been  engraven  oa  laUela  of  hiasa,  and  war* 
uS  ihiee  ibDUwml  ia  lb* 
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destruction  of  the  capital  by  the  Vitelliana.  (Sucton. 
rem.  8 ;  Tacit  IIvU.  iiL  71.) 

The  inquiry  ^th  regard  to  the  authorities  whom 
be  achiully  did  follow  would  be  simple  had  these 
authorities  been  preserved,  or  had  they  been  regu- 
larly referred  to  as  the  work  advanc^  But  un- 
fortunati>ly  not  one  of  the  writers  employed  by 
Livy  in  his  first  decade  has  descended  to  us  entire 
or  nearly  entire,  and  ho  seldom  gives  any  indica- 
tion of  the  sources  from  whence  his  statements  are 
derived,  except  in  those  cases  where  he  encoun- 
tered inexplicable  contradictions  or  palpable  blun- 
ders. The  tirst  five  books  contain  very  few  allusions 
to  preceding  historiiuis,  but  a  considerable  number 
of  fragments  relating  to  this  period  hare  been  pre- 
served by  Dionysius,  Plutarch,  and  the  grammar 
rians.  On  the  other  hand,  scarcely  any  fragments 
hare  been  preserved  relating  to  the  period  embraced 
by  the  five  List  books  of  this  decade ;  but  here  wc 
find  frequent  notices  of  preceding  historians.  We 
are  thus  enabled  to  decide  with  considerable  cer- 
tainty that  he  depended  chieHy  upon  Ennius, 
Fubius  Pictor,  Cincius  Alimentus,  and  Calpumius 
Piso  ;  and  to  these  roust  be  added,  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Gallic  war,  Claudius  (^iiadrigarius; 
while  he  occasionally,  but  wiili  less  confidence, 
made  Ui^e  of  Valerius  Antias,  Liciuius  Miicer,  and 
Aelius  Tiibcro.  We  can  disoeni  no  traces  of  Sul- 
picius  ChilUi,  nor  of  Scribonius  Libo,  nor  of  Cassius 
Ilcmina,  nor  of  Sempronius  Tuditanus,  who  were 
not  altogether  destitute  of  weight:  we  need  not 
lament  that  he  passed  over  Po^tumius  Albinus  and 
Cu.  (JcUius,  to  the  latter  of  whom  especially  I)io- 
nynius  was  indebted  for  a  load  of  trush  ;  but  it 
must  ever  be  a  source  of  regret  that  he  should  have 
neglected  the  Annals  and  Antiquities  of  Varro,  as 
well  as  the  Origincs  of  Cato,  works  from  which  he 
might  have  obtained  stores  of  knowledge  upon 
those  departments  of  constitutional  history  in  which 
he  is  conspicuously  defective.  From  the  com- 
mencement of  the  third  decade  he  reposes  upon  a 
much  more  firm  support.  Polybius  now  becomes 
the  guide  whom,  for  the  most  part,  he  follows 
closely  and  almost  exclusively.  Occasionally  indeed 
he  quits  him  for  a  time,  in  order  to  make  room  for 
thofie  representations  of  particular  occurrences  by 
the  Latin  annalists  which  he  deemed  likelv  to  be 
more  palatable  to  his  re<iders ;  but  he  quickly  re- 
turns to  the  beaten  path,  and  treads  steadily  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  Greek. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  remarks  that  when 
Livy  professes  to  give  the  testimony  of  all  pre- 
ceding authors  (ommv  auclores)^  these  words  must 
be  intended  to  denote  those  only  which  happened 
to  be  before  him  at  the  moment,  and  must  not  by 
any  means  be  understood  to  imply  that  he  had  con- 
sulted every  author  accessible,  nor  even  such  as 
were  most  deserving  of  credit.  And  not  only  does 
he  fail  to  consult  all  the  authors  to  whom  he  might 
have  n'sorted  with  advantage,  but  he  does  not 
avail  himself  in  the  most  judicious  manner  of  the 
aid  of  those  in  whom  he  reposed  trust  He  does 
not  seem  at  any  time  to  have  taken  a  brood  and 
comprehensive  view  of  his  subject,  but  to  have 
perionuod  his  task  piecemeal.  A  small  section  was 
tikfu  in  hand)  different  accounts  were  c<mipared, 
and  the  most  plausible  was  adopU>d  ;  the  same 
system  was  adhered  to  in  the  succeeding  portions, 
so  that  each  considered  by  itself,  without  reference 
to  the  rest,  was  exwutinl  with  care  ;  but  the  wit- 
DCBses  who  were  rejected  in  oue  place  were  ad- 
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mitted  in  another,  withoot  niBcient  attantMa 
paid  to  the  dependence  and  the  eonnectkiB  «f  Ai 
events.  Hence  the  namenma  cmtiiiictiei  al 
inconsistencies  which  have  been  detected  by  ^an^ 
eyed  critics  like  Perismiof  and  QlannimB ;  uA 
although  these  seldom  aflect  materially  tbe  kad^f 
incidents,  yet  by  their  frequent  recnrrsnee  tkqr 
shake  our  faith  in  the  trustworthineta  of  the  wWk 
Other  mistakes  also  are  found  in  abnndanee,  aring 
from  his  want  of  anything  like  practical  knowUgi 
of  the  worid,  from  his  never  having  acqaiicd  ena 
the  elements  of  the  military  art,  of  jari^^iideiM% 
or  of  political  economy,  and  above  all,  fnai  Ui 
singuhu:  ignorance  of  geography.  It  ia  irell  kwifaa 
that  his  account  of  the  disaster  at  the  Caodiai 
Forks,  of  the  march  of  Hannibal  into  Etraiia,  rf 
the  engagement  on  the  Thiasymene  Lake,  and  rf 
the  passnge  of  the  Alps  by  the  Carthaginiana,  de 
not  tally  with  the  natural  fealurea  of  the  RgicBt 
in  question,  and  yet  the  whole  of  theae  ««• 
within  the  limits  or  on  the  borden  of  Italy,  and 
the  localities  might  all  have  beoi  Waited  vithia 
the  space  of  a  few  weeks. 

Wiiile  we  fully  acknowledge  the  Jnatice  of  the 
censures  directed  against  Livy  on  the  wwre  of 
and  other  dchdencies,  we  cannot  admit  that 
general  good  faith  has  ever  been  impogned 
any  show  of  justice.  We  are  assured  (Tacit  Amt, 
iv.  34)  that  he  was  fiur  and  liberal  iqwn  matten  ef 
contemporary  history,  where,  from  hia  potitioa 
about  court,  he  had  the  greatest  temptation  to  flatter 
those  in  power  by  depreciating  their  fonner  adiw- 
saries  ;  we  know  that  he  did  not  ecmple  to  pay  a 
high  tribute  to  the  talents  and  patriotiam  of  lach 
men  as  Cassius  and  Urutua,  that  his  character  ef 
Cicero  is  a  high  oul<^nm,  and  that  he  qioke  sa 
warmly  of  the  unsuccessful  leader  in  the  great  dfil 
war,  that  he  vras  sportively  atyled  a  PcmipeiaB  tj 
Augustus,  who  to  his  honoor  did  not  look  coldly  en 
the  historian  in  consequence  of  hia  boldneas  and 
candour.  It  is  true  that  in  reoonnting  the  dcaaeilie 
strife  which  agitated  the  repablie  Imt  nearly  two  eea- 
turies,  he  represents  the  plebeians  and  their  haiUfi 
in  the  most  unfiivouiable  light ;  and  whilat  he  at 
times  almost  allows  that  they  were  straggling  Ibr 
their  just  rights  against  the  oppression  of  the  p^ 
tricians,  he  contrives  to  render  their  procrtfdii^ 
odious.  This  arose,  not  from  any  wirii  to  perveit 
the  truth,  but  from  ignorance  of  the  exact  rshtiw 
of  the  contending  parties,  combined  with  a  lively 
remembrance  of  the  convulsions  which  he  witnessed 
in  his  youth,  or  had  heard  of  from  those  who  wcrs 
still  alive  when  he  had  grown  up  to  manhood.  It 
is  manifest  that  throughout  he  never  can  sepanis 
in  his  own  mind  the  spirited  plebeians  of  the  iuAnt 
commonwealth,  composed  of  the  noUeat  and  best 
blood  of  the  various  neighbouring  states  snbjogated 
by  Rome,  from  the  bsse  and  venal  rabble  whidi 
thronged  the  forum  in  the  days  of  Marias  and  Cioera ; 
while  in  like  manner  he  confounds  those  bold  and 
honest  tribunes,  who  were  the  champions  of  liberty, 
with  such  men  as  Satuminus  or  Solpidas,  Cloditts  er 
Vatinius.  There  is  also  perceptible  a  strong  bat 
not  unnatural  disposition  to  elevate  the  justice,  mo- 
deration, and  valour  of  his  own  countrymen  in  aD 
their  dealings  with  foreign  powers,  and  on  th** 
same  principle  to  gloss  over  their  deeds  of  opprassioB 
and  treachery,  and  to  explain  aviray  their  deftata- 
But  although  he  unquestionably  attempts  to  pat  a 
favourable  construction  upon  adverse  fiicta,  he  doea 
not  warp  or  distort  the  fiicto  themselves  as  he  £mb1 


them   RCbrded,  and  thit  entblea  iho  rriulri 
IB  biiued  bj  no  nalioDal  pRpoHe^ainiiB  tp  d.- 
coiFKl  inference  for  hiiDMlf,      Oeta-ioinlijr,  etpe- 
ciaJlT  in  Lhe  darker  p^nodt,  we  am  tcarcely  i' 
tb«  he  indulged  in  ■  liltle  nilAll  Ijlindiiru 


It  grniifj-ing  Is 

He  cerUinly  could  icarcety  hare  beeii  altogvther 

diuian  of  the  war  with  Ponena  rut  not  the  only 
one  entitled  to  couiideta^on,  althobgh  be  nu  pro- 
baU;  uiwcqujunted  with  the  tieaiy  from  wbuh 
Pliny  {H-  ff.  mil.  39  ;  cmnp.  Tacit,  /liil.  iii. 
7S)  extracted  the  hoiniliBting  condilioni  of  the 
peace,  and  he  miut  have  been  awan  iliai  there  worp 
Bood  reniont  for  belienng  that  the  FincuBiton  of 
Home  by  the  Oauli  took  place  nndfr  cireumataucvs 
▼cry  different  from  tliote  celebrated  In  the  Kuiin  and 


of  cmt 


No  I 


that  he  ih<ndd  have  rr^'islr-rpd  theie 
culioui  memonali  of  gupenlition,  -vi-hich  occupied 
M  prominent  a  phice  in  the  popukr  IkiiIl,  uiid  loriDed 
■n  engine  of  luch  power  in  the  hiindi  of  an  un- 
■cmpidoiu  prietthood  ;  nor  can  may  one  vho  ba* 
lead  the  aimple  oiul  eloquent  obKrvDtion  no  thia 
yttj  topic,  in  the  thirteenth  chapter  nf  the  forty- 
third  boak,  contider  that  either  the  lentiBienta  or 
the  conduct  of  the  hiatorian  Uand  in  need  of  further 
apology  or  eiplanalion.  {Comp.  ui.  62,  uiv.  10, 
44,  iiiiL  23.)    - 

We  mnat  not  omit  to  notice  B  quoation  which 
ha*  been  debated  with  great  e«genii'vt>,— whether 
Livy  had  rend  Dienjuui  or  Dionyrlui  had  made 
lue  of  Lity.  Niebuhr  unheutatiii^ly  mainUiina 
that  the  Aithaeologia  of  Oionyiiui  nu  published 
befon  Livy  h^(an  to  compote  hie  Anmli,  nod  thw 
tfae  latter  received  coniidemble  aaaisi-ince  from  the 
former.  We  mult  heiilale,  howettT.  lu  acknow- 
ledge the  certainty  of  tbii  conclution,  uuleea  there 
ore  ume  ugiunenta  in  reserve  mgre  cogent  than 
ihoee  brought  forward  in  the  Lectures  on  Roman 
Jlialory.  For  there  two  rea»na  onlj  nro  wiianwd, 
the  one  founded  upon  the  opinion  whiiJi  wa  have 
already  endeavoured  to  prove  wat  acartely  tenable, 
—that  Liv;  did  not  comineiice  hia  Uak  until  be 
had  atuiiied  the  nge  uf  tifiy  ;  the  uthcr  founded 
upon   the  fact  that  Dionyaini  nowhere  meniiona 

balanced  by  another  iiict,  namely,  thai  Livy  no- 
where menliona  Dionyaiut,  and  that  allatlempli  to 
prove  plagioriama  or  trace  aUoaioDa  have  buled. 
In  reality  it  it  moat  probable  that  while  both  were 
engaged  in  the  aame  purauit  at  the  ume  tiioe,  each 
feUowrd  hii  own  coune  independently,  and  both 
save  the  reaull  of  their  Uboun  to  I  he  world  with- 
«at  either  having  been  previously  uqusinled  with 
the  reeearchea  of  the  other. 

There  ia  vet  one  lo|nc  to  which  we  mast  advett. 
Weare  (old' bvQuiniiliau  twice  (i,  5.  $&6,  viii.  I. 
I  3)  that  A^iuB  Pollio  had  roauirked  ■  eerMiii 
J'alatriiiilf  in  Livy.  SchoUre  hitve  given  them- 
•elvea  ■  viut  deal  of  trouble  lo  diacover  what  thia 
term  rnay  indicate,  and  various  hyp.iihr'*e»  have 

Wotda  of  (juiuiilidJi  with  utlvntion  caiuiut  lull  In 
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eive  that  they  an  siiaoepliblc  of  out  inlrrpm- 
in  only,  and  thnt  it  there  i>  ant  truth  in  the 
y,  which  Niebuhr  altogether  diibdievn,  Pollio 
t  have  intended  to  cemure  aome  provineiil 
Jiaritira  of  eipreiiioD,  which  we  at  at)  eveDM 


From  what  baa  in 


it  will  b. 


a   eaaential  iu 


been  dealitute  of  nwiiif  qualihcaliaa 
an  hiatoriaii  of  the  higheat  clam,  lie  waa.  wa 
fuUy  believe,  amiable,  honeit,  and  aingle-mindad, 
•ound  in  head  and  warm  in  heart,  but  not  endowed 
with  remoriiable  acateneu  of  intellect,  nor  with 
indefatigable  induitry.  He  wae  a»  incajublo  o( 
taking  broud,  clear,  and  philoaophic  riewa  of  Iba 
progreai  and  connettiaa  uf  (venla,  aj>  he  wu  indi» 
poaed  to  prowi:uIe  bboiioua  and  prufunnd  inijuiriea 
at  the  etpenae  of  giwii  penonal  loiL  Alihough  a 
mere  man  of  letleri,  knowing  little  of  the  world 
except  from  booki,  he  wnt  not  n  nun  of  dnf  leani- 
ing,  and  indeed  was  but  indifferently  lervd  la 
many  ordinary  bmnchei  of  a  liberal  educntiiia. 
Not  only  waa  ha  content  u  derive  all  he  knew 
from  aecondary  atRama,  but  he  uaually  repaired  lor 
hia  auppliet  lo  thuie  which  were  neareat  and  moit 
eoDTtnient,  without  being  lotidluua  to  aKerlais 
that  they  were  the  ino^  pute.  Ilie  nnbouDdrd 
popukrily  which  he  tui  enjoyed  muat  be  ateribod 
pully  toihe&Kinationaaf'hiatubjn.-t.piully  tohia 
inning  candour,  but  ehioflj  lo  ihe  eilraavdiaaty 
mmand  which  he  wielded  over  the  rvwurcce  d 
t  native  tongue. 

No  monnacripl  of  Lirf  luu  yet  been  diimvend 
ntnining  all  the  book*  now  eilant.  Thot*  whicli 
mpriae  the  firat  and  third  decadea  do  not  eitrnd 
nher.  Of  the  lini  and  tliird  decado  wt  hata 
SS.B«old  81  the  lenihcentury  J  thoaeoif  tile  fourth 
bwhei  ihan  the  trfteenih  nnlut;. 


The  U 


the  nrat  deode  d 


eentoty  by 

liauui  Nicotnachu*  Deiter  and  Victorianua, 
1  which  all  tho  known  M8S.  of  thia  portion  of 
wari(  have  Aowed-  Of  Iheee  the  two  beat  ore 
the  Coda  Midiamt  ta  Harmlmm  of  the  elevMiib 
century,  and  the  Codtt  i'armnt,  collated  by 
Akheftki,  of  the  tenth  conlury,  while  perhapa 
euperior  lo  eirher  waa  the  codex  made  nae  of  by 
Hheuuuua,  which  hua  now  divippenrvd.  The  XmxX 
of  tho  third  decade  reeta  upon  tl]i>  Cf/de»  I'tiimvm 
employed  by  Orunoviua.  and  which  ha>  been  pre. 
nounced  ieai  compt  than  any  MS.  uf  the  Ant 
dttsdc.  The  fourth  dMNdo  ia  dcnvnl  chicHy  btm 
the  CodtM  Ana&frjTHUv  and  Ihe  CWoe  Mvjfintinmitt 
whUe  the  five  boiiki  of  the  lifth  deckde  an  lahMi 
eatirely  from  the  US>  fonnd   at   Loiach.   hoics 


The  Editio  rrincept  of  Livy  waa  printed  at 
Rome,  in  (olio  by  Swoyuhryu  and  I'nnuaRa,  eboot 
UGS,  under  the  inapeelluu  of  Andrew,  bt^ip  of 
Aleria ;  the  (ceond  edition  ahu  H»  printrd  *i 
e  in  yio,  by  Udalricua  Oallai.  lannanla  tba 
of  the  *ame  yeat  at  the  beciuuil^  of  U70  j 
the  third  waa  from  the  p»M  of  Vindelm  de  Sptnb 
IA.  VciwL  U70.  Iwiii^  (be  Rnl  which  bean  a 
date.  Of  ihuK  wbicfa  tolluwed.  the  mnat  notnhla 
ar^.  that  of  Uenurd.  lUiwuius  fnl.  VeiH-t.  ItlH. 
with  the  euuuuulaiiGo  et  M.  Auk 
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which  were  rerj  often  reprinted  ;  that  of  Asceniioi, 
fol.  Par.  1510,  1513,  1516,  1530,  1533;  that  of 
Aldus,  Venet  5  tom.8vo.,  1518 — 1533,  including 
Florus,  and  a  Latin  tranBlation  of  PolybiuB  by 
Pcrotto  ;  that  of  Frobenius,  fo].  Basel,  1531,  con- 
taining for  the  first  time  the  five  books  discovered 
by  Oiynaeus  and  the  chronology  of  Olareanus,  re- 
printed in  1535,  with  the  addition  of  the  notes  of 
Khcnanus  and  Oelenius  ;  that  of  Oryphius,  Lugd. 
4  vol.  Bvo.,  1542,  with  the  notes  of  Valhi,  Rhe- 
nanua,  Gelenius,  and  Olareanus,  reprinted  at  Paris, 
1543,  with  the  addition  of  the  notes  of  Antonins 
Salwllicus  ;  that  of  Manutius,  fol.  Venet.  1555, 
150*6,  1572,  1592,  with  the  epitomes  and  scholia 
of  Sigonius  ;  and  that  of  Orutcrus,  fol.  Francf. 
1608,  8vo.  1619,  fol.  1628,  8vo.  1659.  A  new 
era  commences  with  researches  of  Oronovius,  who 
iirst  placed  the  text  upon  a  satisfactory  basis  by 
the  collation  of  a  vast  number  of  MSS.  His 
]al)ours  appear  nuder  their  best  form  in  the  editions 
printed  by  Daniel  Elzevir,  3  vols.  1665,  1679, 
forming  part  of  the  Variorum  Classics  in  8vo.  The 
edition  of  Jo.  Clcricus,  10  vols.  Bvo.  Amst.  1710, 
containing  the  supplements  of  Freinshcimius  entire, 
and  of  Crevier,  6  vols.  4to.,  Paris,  1735 — 41,  are 
by  1)0  means  destitute  of  value  :  the  latter  especially 
has  .always  lieen  very  popular;  the  notes  have  been 
frei|uently  reprinted.  It  was  reserved,  however, 
for  Dnikenborch  to  follow  out  what  Gronovius  had 
80  well  begun,  and  his  most  elaborate  edition,  pub- 
lished at  Jjeyden,  in  7  vuls.  4to.  1738 — 46.,  is  still 
considered  the  standard.  This  admirable  per- 
formance, in  addition  to  a  text  revised  with  uncom- 
mon care  and  judgment,  comprehends  everything 
valuable  contributed  by  previous  scholars,  and 
forms  a  must  ample  storehouse  of  learning.  Since 
that  period  little  h<as  been  done  for  Livy  ;  for  the 
editions  of  Stroth  and  Diiring  Goth.  1796— 1819,of 
Ruperti,  Giitting.  1807— 1809,  and  of  Bekker  and 
Ra-tchig,  Lips.  18*29,  cannot  be  regarded  as  possess- 
ing any  particular  weight.  A  new  recension,  re- 
cently commenced  by  Alchefski,  Berol.  8vo.  1 841 
— 1843,  and  carried  .is  far  as  the  end  of  the  first 
decade,  promises  to  be  very  valuable.  The  edition  of 
DrukiMiborch,  together V7ith  the  excellent  Commenta- 
tut/us dt' Fuittibug  Uistoriarnm  T.  AiriV of  Lsichmann, 
4to.  Oiittiiig.  1822 — 1828,  will  supply  everything 
that  can  be  desired  for  general  illustration.  To 
these  we  may  pcrluips  add  the  commentary  of 
Ruperti,  which,  although  frequently  verbose  upon 
what  is  easy  and  altogether  silent  upon  what  is 
difficult,  contains  much  matter  useful  to  a  student. 
A  long  list  of  diHsertjitions  on  various  isolated  topics 
connected  with  Livy,  will  be  found  in  Scliweiger*8 
Ilandbuch  der  (yuss^chen  liiUuHjt'uj)hii\  8vo.  I^ip- 
zig,  1832,  and  in  the  Grundriss  dcr  Clcusichen 
BiUioffntp/de  of  Wagner,  Breslau,  1840. 

The  quaint  old  translation  of  Philemon  Holland, 
fol.  Load.  1600,  1659,  is  far  superior  to  the  loose 
weak  paraphrase  of  Baker.  The  version  published 
by  John  Ilayes  (Lond.  1744 — 1745,  6  vols.  8vo), 
professing  to  be  executed  by  several  hands,  and 
another  which  appeared  anonymously  (fol.  Lond. 
168(>),  embrace  the  supplements  of  Freinsheim  as 
well  as  the  text  of  Livv.  [W.  R.] 

Ll'VlUS  ANDRONICUS.  [Andromcus, 
Vol.  I.  p.  175,  b.]  I 

LOBUN  {A6€«y)y  of  Argos,  the  author  of  a  work 
on  poets,  mentioned  by  Diogenes  Laertius  (L  34, 
112). 

LUCHEIA  (Aoxiia),  the  protcctre:>£  of  wonini 


LOLIJA. 

in  childbed,  ooennu  a  samnRe  of  Aitenfe.  (Fht 
S^npM,  uL  10  ;  Qnb.  ffpmm.  85.  S.)     [L.  8.] 

LOCRUS  (AMtpJs).  ].  AwnofPlrnaiunl 
grandson  of  Amphictyon,  becnne  by  Cdbym  tiht 
fiither  of  Locnis,  the  mythical  anceitor  of  At 
Osolian  Locrians  (Plut.  QmaetL  Graee.  15).  Ae* 
cording  to  some  the  wife  of  the  foimer  Locrao  «■ 
called  Cambyse  or  Protogenaia  (Pind.  OL  is.  M ; 
Eustath.  ad  Horn,  p.  277). 

2.  A  son  of  Zcnu  and  Maera,  the  danglittf  ol 
the  Aigive  king  Proetns  and  Antaia.  He  ie  said  M 
have  assisted  Zethns  and  Amphion  in  the  bnildim 
of  Thebes  (Rnstath.  ad  Ham,  p.  1688).    [L.  &] 

LOCRUS  (Amp^),  a  Parim  atatnaiy,  of  » 
known  date^  whose  statne  of  Athew^  in  the  tonpls 
of  Ares,  at  Athens,  u  mentioned  bj  Pauaiiiai  (l 

8.  «5).  [P.SL] 

LOCUST  A,  or,  moie  eoneetly,  Lucinrjk  (sm 
Heinrich,  ad  Juv,  toL  ii  p.  62),  a  wooan  ctkt- 
brated  for  her  skUl  in  concocting  poiaoosi  8bi 
was  employed  by  Agrippina  in  poisoning  the  c» 
peror  Claudius,  and  by  Nero  for  despatching  B» 
tannicus.  (Tac.  Ann,  xii.  6$^  ziii  15;  Suet  Mr. 
33;  Dion  Cass.  Ix.  34;  Jut.  L  71,  with  SchoL) 
Suetonius  says  {Neroj  33)  that  Uie  poiaoa  which 
she  administered  being  too  slow,  Nero  impatieBtlf 
struck  her  ^ith  his  own  hand,  and  foreed  her  It 
prepare  a  stronger  drought  in  hie  pieaenci 
killed  Britannicus  instantaneoutlj.  She 
warded  by  Nero  with  ample  estatca ;  hat 
the  emperor  Oalba  she  was  ncecnted  with  oth« 
malefactors  of  Nero^s  reign.  (Dion  Can.  hdr. 
3.)  [W.  I.] 

LOF/MIUS  (Aoffuot),  the  deliTenr  ham  ^b^m 
(Xoifwsy,  was  a  surname  of  Apollo  at  Lindn  in 
Rhodes.   (Macrob.  Sat.  i.  17.)    *  [Lb  S.] 

LO'GBASIS  iAh^atnsy,  a  dtisen  of  Se%B  ia 
Pamphylia.  When  Selga  was  attacked  by  Qu* 
sycris,  the  general  of  Achaens,  in  B.  c.  218,  La» 
Imsis,  as  having  been  guardian  to  Achaens^  wm 
Laodice,  was  deputed  by  his  countiymen  to  tical 
with  the  enemy,  and  used  the  opportoniiy  to  ndBi 
a  treacherous  agreement  for  the  nuraider  of  the 
city.  His  design,  however,  was  detected  on  the 
very  eve  of  its  completion,  sund  his  fellow-dtiann 
burst  into  his  house,  and  slew  him,  together  with 
his  sons  and  the  enemy *s  soldiers  who  weie  seueted 
there.     (Pol.  v.  74—76.)  [KL  tl 

LO'LLIA.  1.  The  wife  of  A.  Oahinias.  d»* 
bauched  by  Caesar  (Suet  Cbcv.50),  was  prohahly  a 
daughter  of  M.  LoUius  Palicanua,  tribime  of  the 
plebs  D.  c.  71.  She  may  be  the  taxne  at  the  LoOia 
whom  Cicero  {ad  Fam.  ix.  22.  §  4)  speaks  of  ■■  a 
woman  of  bad  character* 

2.  lx)LLiA  Paullina,  the  granddanghtw  of 
M.  LoUius  [LoLLius  Na  5],  and  heinea  of  hii 
immense  wealth,  the  spoil  of  the  provineet.  (Pliik 
H.  iV.  ix.  35.  s.  58.)  Pliny  describes  the  jewcb 
which  she  wore  in  her  hair,  round  her  ne^  amt 
and  fingers,  as  worth  forty  millions  of  ■esteieei. 
She  was  married  to  C  Memmius  Regnlas ;  bnt  « 
the  report  of  her  grandmother^  bMU^,  the  cb- 
pcror  Caligula  sent  for  her,  divorced  her  from  hec 
husband,  and  married  her,  but  soon  dtToroed  her 
again.  (Suet.  Caftff.  25;  Dion  Case.  lix.  12l) 
After  Claudius  had  put  to  death  his  wife  Mrssiline, 
Lollia  was  one  of  the  candidates  for  the  Taomcy  ; 
but  her  more  successful  rival,  Agrippina,  easily  ^ 
taine<l  from  Claudius  a  sentence  of  banishosenl 
again Kt  her,  and  then  sent  a  tribune  to  murder 
her.    (Tar.  Ahh,  ziL  1  ;  Suet.  Ckud,  26 1 


L0U,I1JS. 
CaMm.  It.  i2.)     A  Kpukim  to  ber  honour  wbi  not 
erected  till  the  reign  of  the  eniprror  Kern.     (Toe; 
^M.  liF.  12.)  [W.  LI 

LO'LLIA  QENS,  ulebelmi.  which  doea  not 
occur  in  ftaimui  biHorj  till  the  iiul  century  of  tho 
Rpublic  It  wonld  appear  to  hnie  been  cither  of 
SBmnite  or  Sahine  origin,  for  n  Smnnilo  of  thii 
nam*  ii  mentioned  in  tht  war  withPyrrhm  [LoL- 
llir»,  No.  I];  andM 


tribDneofthei 
of  Pia 


[P*L 


LalLini 


Thi>    I 


.  dcscHbed  u  a  natire 

The   lint  member 

ic  coniuLliip  wu  H. 

ilj   cognomen   of  the 

blic  KU    P^LIOAMUS  : 

lew  more,  nhich 


LolUiintlii  ..    .. 

but  under  the  empire  >ie  fiiiil 
are  girea  Iwloir  uniler  Lulliuh. 

LOLLIA'NUS,  one  uf  the  K-ealled  Ihirlj 
tjmnU  under  the  Romnn  etopire,  ii   ipoken  o( 

LOLLIA'NUS  {Ae»A.nn[i).  a  slekraled  Greek 
■ophiil  in  ihe  lime  of  Ha.lriiin  anil  Autoninui  Pint, 
wai  ■  native  of  Ephnue,  und  received  hit  (luniog 
in  the  Khool  of  the  AH^riaii  Iiaens.  [laABiis, 
No.  2.  ]  He  waa  the  firat  perxin  nominated  u>  (he 
profeMor'a  chair  {dpinn)  of  wphislik  «l  Alheiu, 
where  he  al»  Med  the  otRce  of  rrpanrfii  M 
rmr  SwKk;  which,  under  ihe  enipen;n.  had  beceuie 
BKielj  a  prarfixlura  aiat:,mir.  The  liberal  manner 
in  vhich  he  diacharged  tVie  di  '        '    ' '       ~      ' 


le  tiuM  of  a  fkmini 


praJK  by  Philoitmtiu.     Two 
in  the  onall  grove  which  he  i^ 


with* 


m  were  erected 
ra,  and  the  other 
d  to  have  phmtod 

The  oiatoij  of  LoIIianua  nai  diilinguiibed  by 
the  ikill  witb  which  he  brought  forward  hia  proofs, 
■nd  b;  the  richneu  of  hit  ityle :  he  purtieularlr 
vicelled   in   eitetnpore   speaking.     He   gaie    bit 

Cpila  ijatematic  inttmction  in  rhetoric,  on  which 
wrote  Kvenl  worka.  Thc«  uru  all  loac,  but 
they  an  Irequenlly  refemd  to  by  Ihe  aMnmeulBtan 
on  Hennogenn,  who  probably  nimla  great  tue  of 
them.  The  most  important  of  ihew  wvrki  am 
cited  under  the  fallowing  tillei :  T/x")  ^opiiT. 

^opura»,Ac.  (Philoalr.  r,/.  ^V*- >- 23i  Suidat. 
I.  c. ;  Weatermann,  GtxA.  der  GriecL  Bendt- 
nnUuU,  %  93,  18.) 

la  generally  luppneed   till  recently,  at,  for 

"  ■  '        thai   the    above-men ^oned 

e  aa  the  L.  Egnativ  Victor 

<BSckh,  Carp.  Incrip.  rnl.  i.  n.  377  and  n.  1624), 
in  one  of  which  he  it  described  as  ^irttp,  and  in 
the  other  at  procontul  of  Achaia.  Hm  it  haa  been 
aatiifaclorily  thown  by  Kayier,  in  the  ireatiae 
mentioned  below,  that  cheie  inuriptioiit  da  not 
refer  to  the  tophiat  at  all ;  and  it  appeari  from  an 

cenily  diicavered  by  Roh  at  AUirna,  that  tlie  fuU 
a  f>.  l/ardnnau  LMiawu, 


inatance,   by   Biickh,   i 


hercFore 


one  of  the  Honleoiiii.  This  iiiKription  it  printed 
by  Welcker  in  Hie  Ubeiniicir.  .\fnmm  (toL  J.  p. 
210,  Si«»  Falffn).  a>  well  at  by  Kaywr.  (C.  L. 
Kayter,  P.  HuniaMia  LuUuun,  unrMdrTi  Mat 
mtr  auei  aicU  ienaag^i/rUnm  AAmudtHi  irt- 
idh/l.  Heidelberg,  IBJl.) 

LO'LLIUS.  1.  A  S.mmile  boMage  after  the 
war  with  Pyrrhua,  who  lied  [mm  Home,  i-ollwled 
•  body  of  adtenluniB,  and  took  poMcuiou  of  a 


LOLLl  US. 
fort,  Caricinum  in  Samniura,  from  whlth  1" 
preitatory  eicnniona,  until  be  w 
and  the  fort  taken  by  Q.  Oonlniiit  Oallua'and  C. 
Pabiua  Picior,  B.  c.  36B.  (Zonar.  viii.  17  i  Dw- 
nyt.  ap.  Mai,  Script,   Vrt.  Nob.  CoUat.  'oL  il  p. 

jsae.) 

2.  Q.  LoLLiua,  a  Roman  equet  In  SIrik,  wat 
nearly  ninety  yeara  nld  as  the  lime  of  Verrea*  «d- 
miniairalion  of  Sicily  (b.  c  73— 71 ),  and  w».  m»l 
■hamefully  treated  by  Q.  Apconiua,  one  of  the  moat 
infamDUt  creaturei  of  Veint.  Hit  age  and  infinn 
hmlth   pretented  him  [mm  coming  Forward  aa  a 

Cicero  [  hot  hit  •mi,  M.  Lolliui,  appealed  in  hit 
alead.  He  had  another  ann,  Q,  Lollina.  who  had 
atcuaed  Calidiaa,  and  had  lei  nut  for  Sicily  for  the 
purpoae  of  collecting  infonnation  againtl'  Vcrrei. 
but  wag  murdered  on  (he  raid,  according  la  general 
opinioD,  at  ibe  inttigMioD  of  VerTEi.     <Cic   (err. 

3.  L,  LoLUDH,  a  legate  of  Pompey  in  the 
Milhtidatic  war  (Appian,  Stiiltr.  93),maypethHpB 
be  tbe  Hune  aa  the  L.  Lotliua  whom  Caelina  nien- 
tiona  in  a  letter  to  Cicero,     (vlrf  fom.  tiiL  B.l 

4.  Cs.  hoi-Livt.  a  irimnvir  ncelunm^  wat  con- 
demned, wiih  hia  oolleaguea,  M.  Muliiua  and  L. 
Seililiui,  whenacenied  by  the  tribunetof  tbepleba 
befort  tbe  people,  brcanie  lliey  liad  come  Ion  kta 
la  eitinguish  a  tin  which  had  biuken  out  in  the 
Sacra  Via.     (Val.  Mat.  nil  I.  damn,  a.) 

6.  M.   LoLLiDB,  M,  r.  i*  fini  mentioned  aa 

foreming  the  province  of  Qalaila  at  pnprnetor. 
Eotrop.  vii.  10.)  He  wat  eonaol  b.c  Si,  withQ. 
AQniliuiLepidiit(DiDuCBaa.liT.  G;  Hor.^i.SU, 
SG) :  and  in  B.  c  lU  he  commanded  at  legate  in 
Gaul.  Someaermanlribet.ibeSigambrl,  Uaipatea 
and  Tenclheri,  who  bid  CRiaied  ihg  Rhine,  wen  at 
tirai  debated  by  LnlUut  (Obaeigu.  131),  but  Ihey 
tulMeqaently  caDquend  the  Imperial  legate  in  ft 
battle,  in  which  the  mgle  ef  the  fifth  leoion  wga 
lotL  Although  Ihia  defeat  it  called  by  SueiDnia* 
(A*g.  33)  "majortt  infamiat  quani  detrimantii'' 
yel  it  wu  cmuideied  of  luJHdenl  iinpurtuuce  lo 
tmnmon  Aaguilnt  from  the  city  lo  (iaul  ;  and  U 
ia  ninally  daated.  witii  the  Iom  of  the  army  of 
Vacua,  at  one  of  the  two  great  Roman  diiulrri  in 

dmbm,  Tac.  An^  L  lU  ;  SueL  I.e.)  On  the  al- 
[irn]  of  Aaguttai,  the  Gennani  retiiNl  and 
■-■      '■■■  -^ioo  Ca...  lir.  aOi  Veil. 


Pat  it  97.) 


if  lAtliut  did  not,  h. 


prive  him  of  the  lii%oiir  of  Aug 
lequenlly  nppoinfd  by  the  empcnr  at  tutor  to  hia 
fnsndtoii,  C.  Caetar,  whom  he  aeootnpanied  lo  iha 
Eaat  in  B.  d  3.  Bui  It  would  ippmr  that  ha  did 
not  dcaerte  ihit  confldence  ;  tor  Pliny  [//.  N.  ii. 
3^.  a.  SN)  telli  oa  that  he  acqnirNl  immeiua  waUlll 
by  receiiing  pmenti  fnni  the  kingt  in  the  EatI ; 
and  hit  chanctec  it  drawn  in  ttill  daiker  lotaan 
by  Vetleiut  Patcrculit.  who  deaoibra  hiu  (ii.  97) 
aa  a  man  mare  eager  to  make  Bioniiy  than  to  act 
hoiioiinbly,  and  la  pretending  lo  purity  and  Tirtaa 
while  guilty  of  o*er*  kind  »(  vice.  Thia  nUmala 
■J  hia  (hancter,  bowewr,  ongbl  pivbably  lo  b« 
taken  wiih  aome  duductiont,  aa  VtllaJM  1*  eiiually 
lavieb  in  hit  piwwt  of  the  friendt.  and  in  hia  abuaa 
of  tbe  enemiet  uf  Tiberiot ;  and  Lolllui,  we  knew, 
wat  a  perianal  enemy  of  Tilwhui,  and  pnjndicnl 
C.  Ca»ar  a^inii  him.  (Suet.  Tit.  13  ;  Tac  .liMi. 
ilL  IB.)  Tho  connaendotiau  which  Hotaco  beatf* 


79«  L0N0INU3. 

npon  IioUiitt  in  the  ode  addreued  to  him  (fhrm. 

ductioDi  u  thr  repmichcl  of  VclUioa  ;  bat  linn 
the  poet  HpnHl;  apeak)  of  hit  frcedDm  from  kll 


m  mast  belieiB  that  Lolliu)  hsd  not  beeome  notf 
ridui  for  hii  lore  of  money  till  he  anonipaiued  ( 
Canuir  into  the  Eatt.  While  in  the  Eiut,  Lollii 
incurred  the  displeaiure  of  C.  Cneor,  owing,  it  i 
Hid,  (0  hii  having  betrayed  to  the  Partfaiiuit  iti 
plan*  of  the  Raraann.  Pliny  niiiic*  (L  o.)  thi 
I^ullinft  pnt  an  end  to  hit  own  life  W  poiaon,  an 
VeUeint  Paterculus  (ii.  102),  though' ha  leaTct  i 

that  hii  death  occaBiDned  genemj  joy* 

It  ii  nncettain  whether  Loiliut  bore  anj  cogiH 
men.  In  an  tnKripiion  (apud  ^igon.  elPigh.  ad 
ann.  7:12)  he  i>  oiHed  limply  M.  Lollini,  M.  r. 
Some  writer*  luppoie  that  this  loniame  wa*  Paul- 
linua,  becauu  hts  granddiuuhtir  wa*  called  Lollia 
Puullina,  and  becauM  we  find  on  M.  U-lVmt  Paul- 

Roinana  frequently  added  cognomen*,  and  changed 
thoni,  in  the  imperial  period.  In  no  uiciml  writer 
it  Lnlliug  menlioneJ  with  any  aumame. 

Lolliu*  appean  to  have  left  two  ion*,  to  the 
eldeil  of  whom  Horace  nddrwed  two  of  hii  Epi>- 
tloa.  (/)>.  i.  -2  and  IB).  In  the  hitler  of  Iheie 
epixte*  Hotace  ipeaki  of  Lolliu*  having  lerred 
agnintl  the  Cantiibri  in  Spaiii.  One  of  theie 
Lrothen  appear*  to  have  obtained  the  eoniulihip, 
though  hia  name  doe*  not  occur  in  the  FaMi  ;  for 
the  M.  Loiliut.  the  father  of  Lollia  Paullina,  whom 
Tacitu*  call*  eoniulariiiAvn.  lii.  1),  muit  have 
been   a  aon   of  M.  Lolliu*,  (he  guudiaa  of  C. 

Ld'LLIlTS  ALCA'MENES.     [ALcawiNM.] 
LOXLIUS  BASSII&     [Bamub.] 
LVLLIUS  PAULLl'NUS.    [Lolliub,  No. 
6.] 
LO'LLIIIS  U'RBICUa    [Uimtcu*.] 
LUNOA'TIS  (AeryoTtt),  aaumante  of  Alhena 
(Lycnph.  521),  11)32),  which  according  to  Tietua 
(W  Lt^ai/ii.  L  e.),  iho  derived  from  her  bnng  wor- 
ahipprd  in  a  Boeotian  district  called  Longai,  which 
however  !■  unknown.  [L.  &} 

LONGI'NUS,  AEMI'LIUS,  a  deierler  from 
iho  lint  legion,  murdered  Vocula.  at  the  initigation 
of  Obuicui,  in  tho  grmt  rrvnil  nf  the  Treviri 
■gainst  the  Unniiina,  A.  D.  70 ;  hut  wa*  ahortly 
aflerimrd*  |nit  to  death  by  the  aoldien  of  tlie  *ia- 
teenth  h'gi«n.     (Tac.  l/ul.  iv.  £9,  63.) 
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the  cniiHil.  C  Aiiceliiii  Cotla,  to  l>lockade  Uparo, 
hut  with  ttrict  order*  not  to  engage  in  battle.  A* 
Longinqa,  however,  dinobeyed  iheiw  order*,  and 
Nillrred  ■  invert  dalral,  he  waa  deprived  of  hia 
eonimand  by  L'olla.     (Zonnr.  viil.  U.) 

3.  Q.  Cakmus  L.  r.  Q.  n.  LoKomat.  gmndwm 
of  No,  I,  wa*  pmetnr  urlianui  B.c,  1B7,  iu  which 
year  lie  cnndiicti'd  to  Alba  Peneiia,  the  cnnqarred 
kinR  nf  Miicnloiiin.  E[cnn>cnn--u1  B.  c  lG4,wiIh 
A.  Munlint  Ton|iuitu(,  nuil  dlnl  in  hi*  year  of 
oHico.     (Liv.  ilv.  IG,  »£,  43;  Faati  Capitul.) 


t.  L,  CAUiua,  Q.  r.  L.  k.  Lonowos  Ritilli, 
■ecDod  HHi  of  No.  2,  received  hi*  ■maaiiii^  rf 
Ravilla  boia  hii  mDi  oetlL  (FcMoa,  «.  *.  Jhii) 
Me  wa*  tribune  of  the  ptebt,  b-g.  IS7,  and  ^»- 
poied  the  lecond  law  bi  rotiDg  by  biUot  {hd^aria 
la),  the  fint  having  been  braiiglit  fbrwud  ly 
Oabiniuatwo  year*befi»e,B.(X  139.  Tbahvrf 
Cauiua  introduced  the  ballot  in  th«  **  jBdkfam 
Populi,"  by  which  we  muat  nnderMuid  ^baiid 
caaei  tried  in  the  comiUa  bj  the  whole  bodj  of  th* 
people  ;  hut  ca*e*  of  perdudlio  wan  axc^lad  bam 
the  opention  of  the  law.  Thia  Uw  gsn  gnat  di»- 
aatiiiaction  to  the  optimatea,  ai  it  depnTcd  ibcB 
of  much  of  theiriuflueocein  the  eonitm.  (CScA 
Lrg.  iii.  16,  BraL  iS,  pn  Sat  48;  Amaa.  m 
Can.  p.  711,  ed.  Orelb'.^  It  ii  conmwmaialad  aa 
many  coina  of  the  Caoia  gen*,  a  apedmai  of  wkkA 
i*  given  below. 


nginni  wa*  coaul  B.  c  1 27,  with  L.  C 
:inna,  and  cenwir  B.  c.  135.  with  Cn.  Swraiu 
Caepio.  (Cic.  I>n-.  i.££.)  Their  cenamhip  WM 
'elmled  for  it*  leverily,  of  which  an  inaiinna  ia 
itcd  in  the  condiiunallDnof  U.LepidaaPaa^ 
.  BriDiiH,  No.  10.]  Longinui  had  the  elwneMr 
uf  great  (everity  ai  a  judex.  wtwDca  hi*  triboaal 
wa*  called  the  kcpkIhi  naram  (VaL  Max.  in.  T. 
§  9)  -,  but  he  wa*  al  the  lame  time  looked  np  t* 
on  n  man  of  great  integrity  and  jaiticg.  It  b  1^ 
lalcd  of  him  that  in  all  crimiBal  trial*  ha  ww  •»■ 
Guatomrd  to  a*k,  before  every  thing  clia,  with  vtel 
ihject  (mi  Ivna)  a  crime  had  been  eamnittad.  It 
va>  in  Gonaequencs  of  thia  repatation  fbr  JoMka 
iiid  ieveriiy  that  he  wai  aRU"' — '  """  "'  "' 
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and  Marcio,  while  they  condemned  one,  Aemilia. 
I^ng^nuft  condemned  not  only  Licinia  and  Marcia, 
but  also  several  other  persons ;  but  the  extreme 
fteverity  with  which  he  acted  on  thii  occasion  was 
generally  reprobated  by  public  opinion.  [Licinia, 
No.  2.]  (Cic.  pro  S.  Rose.  30  ;  Ascon.tn  Miion, 
12,  p.  46,  ed.  Orelli ;  Dion  Ca8.Fr.  92  ;  Ores.  t. 
15;  Liv.  EpU.63\  Obsequ.  97;  Plut.  Qftae$t. 
Bom.  p.  284,  b.) 

Emesti  (Oavis  Cie.)  and  Orelli  {Onom.  TulL) 
regard  the  tribune  of  b.  c.  1 37,  who  proposed  the 
tabcllaria  lex,  as  the  father  of  the  consul  of  B.  a 
127,  and  of  the  censor  of  a.  c.  125.  It  is,  however, 
very  improbable  that  a  tribune  of  the  plebs  should 
be  the  father  of  a  person  who  was  consul  ten  years 
afterwards  ;  and  their  identity  is  strongly  supported 
by  the  character  which  Cicero  {Brut.  25)  gives  of 
the  tribune,  which  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the 
well-known  severity  of  the  judex  and  the  censor. 

5.  L.  Cahsius  Q.  p.  Q.  n.  Long  in  us,  son  of 
No.  3,  was  praetor  b. c.  Ill,  and  was  sent  to  Nu- 
midia  to  bring  Jugurtha  to  Rome,  under  promise 
of  a  safe  conduct.  Cassius  also  pledged  his  own 
word  to  Jugurtha  for  his  security  ;  and  so  high 
was  the  reputation  of  Cassius,  that  the  Numidian 
king  valued  this  as  much  as  the  public  promise. 
In  B.  c.  1 07  he  was  consul  with  C.  Marius,  and 
received  as  his  province  Narbonese  Gaul,  in  order 
to  oppose  the  Cimbri  and  their  allies ;  but  in  the 
coarse  of  the  same  year  he  was  defeated  and  killed 
by  the  Tigurini  in  the  territory  of  the  Allobroges. 
(Sail.  Juif.  32  ;  Liv.  EpiU  65  ;  Oroi.  v.  15 ;  Caea. 
B,  G.  i.  7 ;  Tac  Germ.  37.) 

6.  L.  Cassius  Long  in  us,  described  as  L.  f.  by 
Asconius  {in  Cornel,  p.  78, ed.  Orelli),  son  of  No.  4, 
was  tribune  of  the  plebs  b.  c.  1 04  ;  and  being  a 
warm  opponent  of  the  aristocratical  party,  he 
Yrought  forward  many  laws  to  diminish  their 
power.  Among  them  was  one  which  enacted  that 
no  one  should  be  a  senator  whom  the  people  had 
condemned,  or  who  had  been  deprived  of  their 
impcrium:  this  law  was  levelled  against  his  per- 
sonal enemy,  Q.  Servilius  Caepio,  who  had  been  de- 
prived of  his  ini[>eriuni  on  account  of  his  defeat  by 
tile  Cirabri.     (Ascon.  /.  c.) 

7.  C.  Cassits  Ij.  f.  Q.  n.  Long  in  us,  brother  of 
No.  6,  was  consul  B.  c.  96,  with  Cn.  Domitius 
Ahenol)arbu%.  He  is  mentioned  by  Cicero  as  one 
of  those  peraons  wlio  were  elected  consuls  notwith- 
standing their  having  failed  to  obtain  the  aedile- 
ship.     (Cic. />ro /Vawc.  21.) 

8.  C.  Cassius,  C.  f.  C  n.  Long  in  us,  of  un- 
certain descent.  He  was  chosen  in  B.C.  173  as 
one  of  the  decemviri  for  distributing  a  portion  of  the 
Ligurian  land  ;  and  two  years  afterwards,  B.  c.  171, 
was  consul  with  P.  Licinius  Crassus.  He  obtained 
as  his  province  Tt^ily  and  Cisalpine  Gaul  ;  but  anx- 
ious to  distinguish  himself  in  the  war  which  had 
now  commenced  against  Macedonia,  he  attempted 
to  reach  Macedonia  by  marching  through  Illyricum  ; 
he  was  obligod.  however,  to  relinquish  his  design, 
and  return  to  Italy.  In  tlie  following  yetur,  while 
be  was  serving  as  legato  in  Macedonia  under  the 
consul  A.  Hosiilius  Mancinus,  he  was  accused  be- 
fore the  senate  by  anibasN-idors  of  the  (Jallic  kinff, 
Cincibilus,  as  well  as  by  amlnissadors  of  the  Cami, 
Istri  and  lapydes,  who  complained  that  Cassius  hiul 
treated  them  as  em-mies  in  hit.  atlcnipt  to  |H'netrate 
into  Macedonia  in  tht*  previous  year.  The  senate 
intimated  their  disjipproval  of  the  ctrnduct  of  Cas- 
•ioB,  but  stated  that  they  could  not  condemn  a  man 
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of  consular  rank  unheard,  and  while  he  was  absent 
on  the  service  of  the  state.  In  b.  a  154  GMnns 
was  censor  with  M.  Valeria*  MeMaOiL  (Lhr. 
xliL  4,  28,  32,  xliil  1,  5 ;  Oros.  iv.  20;  Plin.  H. 
AT.  Til  a  a  4  ;  Ctc.  pro  Don.  50,  53;  PIulMAT. 
xvii.  25.  B.  38.)  A  theatre,  which  these  oentort 
had  contracted  to  have  built,  was  palled  down  bj 
order  of  the  senate,  at  the  suggestion  of  P.  Sdpio 
Nasica,  as  uselesa  and  injurious  to  paUic  moralt* 
(Liv.  EpU,  48  ;  VeU.  Pat  I  15 ;  Val.  Max.  u.  4. 
§  2 ;  Oros.  ir,  21 ;  Aogustin,  de  Cw,  Dei^  L  31 ; 
Appian,  A  C  1,  28,  who  erroneously  calls  Castina 
£Mciu$^  and  places  the  event  at  too  late  a  period.) 
Cassius  accused  M.  Cato  in  his  extreme  old  age : 
the  speech  of  the  hitter,  which  he  delivered  in  nit 
defence,  was  extant  in  the  tune  of  Oelliua.  (Gell. 
X.  14  ;  comp.  Lir.  zxxix.  40 ;  Val.  Max.  viil  7* 
§  1  ;  Plut.  CaL  15 ;  Meyer,  OraL  Bom.  Frog. 
p.  Ill,  2d.  ed.) 

9.  C.  Cassiuh,  C.  r.  GL  n.  Longinus,  son  of 
Na  8,  was  consol  b.c  124,  with  C  Sextiot  Cal- 
▼inui.  (Fast.  Sic. ;  Casnod.  i  Veil  Pat.  i.  15.) 
Eutropius  (It.  22)  saya  that  the  coUeaffoe  of  Loii« 
ginus  was  C.  Domitius  Calvinns,  and  Uiat  ho  car- 
ried on  war  with  him  against  Bituitos ;  bat  both 
statements  are  erroneoos.  [Bitoiti7&]  Obt»- 
quens  (c.  91)  calls  the  other  consol  Sextilina. 

10.  C.  Cassius  Lonoinus  Varus,  of  nncertam 
descent,  was  consul  bl&  7S,  with  M.  Tsrsntiiis 
Varro  Lucallus.  In  order  to  quiet  the  peode,  the 
consuls  of  this  year  brought  forward  a  law  {Urn 
TertitOa  Coma)  by  which  com  was  to  be  par* 
chased  and  then  sold  in  Rome  at  a  small  pnoe. 
(Cic  Verr.  i  23,  iii.  41.)  In  the  following  jesr 
Longinus  commanded  as  woconsol  in  Cisslpina 
Gau^  and  was  defeated  by  Spartacos  near  Mutiim, 
but  was  not  kiUed  in  the  battle,  as  Oroeias  states. 
(Liv.  EpiL  96 ;  Flor.  iii.  20 ;  Plat.  Crtm.  9 ; 
Oros.  T.  24.)  In  &  c.  66  he  supported  the  Mani- 
lian  biw  for  giving  the  command  of  the  Mithridatie 
wartoPompey.  {Gc pro Ijeg.  MaM,2Z.)  Ha  most 
have  lived  to  a  rerj  advanced  age :  the  consolar 
Varus,  who  was  proscribed  and  killed  at  Miii- 
tumae  in  a  a  43,  can  have  been  no  other  than  tha 
subject  of  this  article,  as  we  find  no  other  consol 
with  this  surname  from  &  c.  73.  (Appian,  B,  C» 
iv.  28.) 

11.  C.  Casakts  Lonoinus,  the  murderer  of 
Julius  Caesar,  is  sometimes  represented  as  the  son 
of  the  preceding  [No.  10],  but  this  is  quite  nnoei^ 
tain.  He  first  appears  in  history  as  the  qoaestor 
of  Crassus  in  his  unfortunate  campaign  against  tha 
Parthians  in  B.  c.  53,  in  which  he  greauy  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  prudence  and  military  skill ; 
and  if  his  advice  had  been  followed  by  Crassos, 
the  result  of  the  campaign  would  probably  have 
been  very  different  Indeed  at  first  be  attempted 
to  dissuade  Crassus  firom  invading  the  coontiy  of 
the  Parthians  at  all,  and  recommended  him  to  take 
up  a  strong  position  on  the  Euphrates.  In  tha 
fatal  battle  of  Carrhae  Cassius  commanded  one  of 
the  wings  of  the  Roman  army,  and  recommended  tha 
Roman  general  to  extend  his  line,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  enemy  from  attacking  them  on  their  lliink» 
and  likewise  to  distribute  cavidrj  on  the  wings ;  bnt 
here  agsiin  his  advice  was  not  followed.  After  tha 
defeat  of  the  Roman  army,  Cassius  and  tlie  legpta, 
Octavius,  conducted  the  remnants  of  it  bode  ta 
(Carrhae,  as  Crassus  had  entirely  lost  all  prssenea 
of  mind,  and  was  incapable  of  giving  any  otdefti 
So  highly  wos  Cassius  thought  of  by  tlie 
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boldicrA,  thit  they  offered  him  in  Carrhao  tlie 
supreme  coinnmnd  uf  the  anny ;  but  this  he  de- 
clined, although  Crasftus,  in  hia  despondency,  was 
quite  willing  to  resign  it.  In  the  retreat  from 
Carrhac,  which  they  were  B(»on  afterwards  obliged 
to  moke,  Crassus  was  misled  by  the  guides,  and 
killed  [Crashus,  p.  878J ;  but  ('assius,  suspect- 
ing treachery,  returned  to  Carrhae,  and  thence 
made  his  escape  to  Syria  with  500  horsemen  by 
another  way.  After  crostiing  the  Euphrates,  he 
collected  the  remahis  of  the  liomon  array,  and 
made  pre])amtious  to  defend  the  province  against 
the  Parthians.  The  enemy  did  not  cross  the  river 
till  the  following  year,  B.  c  5'2,  and  then  only  with 
a  small  force,  which  was  easily  driven  back  by 
Cassius,  upon  whom  the  government  of  the  pro- 
rince  had  devolved  as  proquaestor,  as  no  successor 
to  Crassus  had  yet  been  ap|>ointed.  Next  year, 
B.  c.  SI,  the  Parthians  again  crobsed  the  river,  with 
a  much  larger  army,  under  the  command  of  CHaccs 
and  Pacorus  the  son  of  Orodes,  the  Parthian  king. 
As  M.  Uibuhis,  who  had  been  appointed  proconsul 
of  Syria,  had  not  yet  arrived,  the  conduct  of  the 
war  again  devolved  upon  Cus^iuSb  He  thought  it 
more  prudent  to  retire  at  first  before  the  Parthians, 
and  threw  himself  into  the  strongly  fortified  city 
of  Antioch  ;  and  when  the  barbiuiana  withdrew 
finding  it  impossible  to  take  the  place,  he  followed 
them,  and  gained,  in  September,  a  brilliant  victory 
over  them.  Osares  died  a  few  days  after  of  the 
wounds  which  he  had  received  in  the  battle,  and 
the  remains  of  the  army  ded  in  confusion  across 
the  Euphrates.  Cicero,  who  commanded  in  the 
neighbouring  province  of  Cilicia,  was  now  delivered 
fn)ni  the  great  feiir  he  had  entertained  of  being 
obliged  to  meet  the  Parthians  hinittelf,  and  accord- 
ingly wrote  to  Cassius  to  congratulate  him  on  his 
success  {wl  Fam.  zv.  14.  $  3),  but  notwithstand- 
ing this  attempted,  in  every  poMible  way,  to  rob 
him  of  the  honour  of  the  victory.  (Ad  Fam.  iii.  8, 
viii.  10,  u//  Att.  V.  21.)  On  the  arrival  of  iiibulus, 
Cassiub  returned  to  Italy,  lie  expected  to  be  ac- 
cused of  extortion  ;  and  he  was  generally  sup- 
posed, and  apparently  with  justice,  to  have  fleeced 
the  provincials  unmercifully.  But  the  breaking 
out  of  the  civil  war,  almost  immediately  after- 
wards, Kived  him  from  the  accusiition  which  he 
dreaded. 

In  H.  a  49  CasNius  was  tribune  of  the  plebs. 
He  was  a  supporter  of  the  aristocnitical  party,  and, 
with  the  rebt  of  the  leaders  of  that  p:irty,  left 
Home  in  the  month  of  Janiuiry.  lie  crossed  over 
to  Gieece  with  Pompey  in  the  month  of  March, 
and  Hubiieiiuently  received  the  command  of  the 
Syrian,  IMioenician,  and  Cilician  ships.  With 
thebe  he  went  to  Sicily  in  the  fttllowing  year,  ILC. 
4H,  where  he  burnt  olf  Messiina  thiny-tive  ships, 
commanded  by  the  CaeKirian,  M.  Pomponiu%  and 
Bulisequently  five  sliips  belonging  to  the  squadron 
of  SulpiciuH  and  Libo.  After  that  he  made  many 
descents  upon  the  coasts  of  Sicily  and  Italy,  till 
the  news  of  the  battle  of  Pharnalia  obliged  him  to 
put  a  stop  to  his  devantations, 

Cassius  Miiled  to  the  H»*11es|>ont,  with  the  hope 
of  inducing  Pharnaces  to  join  him  against  Ciiosar  ; 
but  in  that  sea  he  accidentally  fell  in  with  Oiesar, 
and  although  he  had  a  much  larger  force,  he  was  so 
much  tistonishi'd  and  alarmed  at  meeting  with  the 
rnn«itii.>ror,  that  he  did  not  atti'mpt  to  make  any  re- 
aibtance,  but  surrendered  himself  unconditionally 
iiito  his  jMwcr.     Caesar  not  only  forgave  bim,  but 
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made  him  soon  afterwards  one  of  hk  bgil(«. 
Whether  C-assius  took  part  in  the  Alexandrian  m% 
is  unknown  ;  but  he  appears  to  hare  been  emgaged 
in  that  against  Phamacea.  In  &  c.  46  he  i«- 
mained  in  Rome,  as  he  did  not  with  to  aooompuj 
Caesar  to  Africa  in  order  to  fight  againet  hh  fomcr 
friends,  and  he  was  busily  engaged  during  this  tnne 
in  studying  along  with  Cicero.  In  the  followiof 
year,  b.  c.  45,  he  retired  from  Rome  to  Bmndninn, 
waiting  to  hear  the  result  of  the  straggle  in  Spain, 
and  int4Miding  to  return  to  Rome  on  the  fint  newa 
of  the  victory  of  the  dictator.  During  this  tiow 
he  and  Cicero  kept  up  a  diligent  eoneapondcaee 
with  one  another.  (Cic  ad  Fam,  17 — 19  ;  compk 
ad  Att,  xiii.  '22.) 

In  B.  c.  44  Cnuitts  was  praetor  peregrinni,  nd 
was  to  receive  the  province  of  Syria  next  year. 
But  although  his  life  hod  been  spared,  and  he  wia 
thus  raised  to  honours  by  Caesar,  yet  he  was  tlw 
author  of  the  conspiracy  against  the  dietatorli  life. 
He  was  said  to  have  been  deeply  aggrieved,  heautae 
M.  Brutus,  although  his  junior,  had  been  appointed 
by  Caesar  as  city  praetor,  in  preference  to  himaelf ; 
but  this  slight  only  exasperated  the  feelings  he  had 
previously  entertained.  He  had  never  ceased  lo 
be  Caeitar^s  enemy,  and  Caesar  seems  to  have  looked 
upon  him  with  more  mistrust  than  upon  nMMt  of  hii 
former  foes  ( comp.  Plut.  Gms.  6*2  ;  Veil  Fst.  ii. 
56).  One  thing,  however,  is  clear,  that  it  was 
mere  personal  hatred  and  ambition  whifeh  uiged  oa 
Cassius  to  take  away  the  dictator's  life  ;  a^  that 
a  love  of  country  and  of  liberty  was  a  sheer  piclest 
His  groat  object  was  to  gun  over  M.  Bcntoa,  lb* 
dictator's  favourite,  and  whtfi  this  was  done,  eveti- 
thing  else  was  easily  arranged.  In  the  Uoodj 
tragedy  of  the  1 5th  of  March,  CasMOs  took  a  dis- 
tinguished port  When  the  conspiiaton  pressed 
rcmnd  Caesar,  and  one  of  them  hesitated  to  strike^ 
Cassius  called  out  *^  Strike,  though  it  be  throogb 
me,**  and  he  himself  is  said  to  have  wooaded 
Caesar  in  the  (ace. 

After  the  murder  the  conspinton  fled  to  tha 
Capitol  ;  but  they  were  bitterly  dimppointcd  ia 
finding  that  the  supreme  power  fell  into  the  haada 
of  Antony,  who  was  supported  by  the  army  of 
LepiduB,  which  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
city.  [Lkpiduh,  p.  767.]  A  hollow  agreement 
was  patched  up  between  Antony  and  the  coosoh 
mtors,  in  consequence  of  which  the  hitter  left  tha 
Capitol  ;  but  the  riots  which  broke  out  at  Caesar's 
funeral  showed  the  conspirators  that  ercn  their 
lives  were  not  safe  in  Rome.  Many  of  them  ia- 
meduitely  quitted  the  city,  but  Casuus  and  Bratas 
reniainrd  behind,  till  the  attempts  of  the  Pseudo- 
Man  us,  who  was  executed  by  Marias,  hastened 
their  departure  in  the  middle  of  April  They  did 
not,  however,  gn  (ar,  but  flattering  themselTca  with 
the  ho]>e  that  there  might  be  some  change  in  their 
favour,  they  remained  for  the  next  fimr  months  in 
Laiium  and  Campinia.  As  praetors,  they  ought  ef 
course  to  have  continued  in  Rome  ;  and  the  senate^ 
anxious  to  make  it  appear  that  they  had  not  fled 
from  the  city,  passed  a  decree  on  the  5th  of  June» 
by  which  they  were  commissioned  to  pnirhase 
corn  in  Sicily  and  A^ia.  But  Cassius  looked  upon 
this  as  an  in^ult  in  the  guise  of  a  fevour.  About 
the  same  time  he  and  Brutus  received  Cjnao 


Crete  as  praetorian  provinces,  but  this  was  a  post 
compensation  for  the  provinces  of  Syria  and  Mae^ 
donia,  the  former  of  which  Caesar  had  pronisBd  to 
Casftius  and  the  hitter  to  Bmtnsi  but  whkh  hul 


LONQINUS. 
BOT  bHD  uuguad  to  DolibrlU  and  Anlonj  tt- 
■pecIiTslf.  Ruolviiig  to  nuka  a  liiinl  uffoit  U 
njpiin  tliB  populu  fiiTour,  Bnitus  cslcbinted  thi 
Liidi  ApoUiDun  witb  CKtrurdioar^r  epicndour  in 
llui  monlh  of  Julj  ;  but  u  Ihii  vui  not  Followed 
^lh<  expt£t«di«ulU,tbey[BuliFdiolravE  liali-. 
iTwyweoTdingljpubluhedideMe.',  in  which  they 
mignsd  tbeir  office  aa  praeton,  Snil  dHlucd  thil 
tlwj  would  far  tb>  Tutun  lire  id  buniifanienl,  in 
order  topreMrve  the  hmoony  of  ihp  jiMe.     Thii, 

Antony.  Instead  of  going  to  the  [irovincea  which 
bad  beea  auigned  to  tbem  b;  Uli  hi^imtc  Drutiit 
vent  into  Muedonia,  and  Caulut  liciilened  to  take 
poBTuion  of  Syria  before  Dol&bi'Uii  could  arrive 
llieie.  In  Aiia  Cuiiui  nceived  lhi>  fupport  of 
the  procanaal  L,  Treboniui,  and  of  ibe  quantut  I'. 
Lentului  Sfunther,  who  lupplied  liun  with  mooey. 

OTcr  tbe  Partbiant  had  gained  him  n  great  teputa- 
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HOI 


Hei 


nather. 


op.  of  C..^ 


dmble 


[B»s 


'?□  carrj'iDg  o 
s  Cabcil.ub. 


Uia  anny  wni  itill  fortbe 

addition  of  four  legions,  com 

the  legate  of  DoUbeUa,  and  wbith  went  over  to 

Caaiiui  in  Juda,  at  the  b^nDing  of  ac.  43. 

Caaaiu  waa  now  prepared  to  Tne>-t  Delabelia  ;  he 

ma  at  the  head  of  twelve  Itgioii^  beiidei  the 

troopa  which  he  had  brought  with  him  iolo  Sy- 

opan  rupture  witb  Antony,  confinufd  Caiaioi  in 
bia  proiiiKc,  and  entnutrd  to  hii]i  the  conduct  of 
the  war  igiinit  DoUbella.  The  ktter,  after  be 
had  killed  Tieboniiu  in  Snyma,  ^niered  Syria  in 
the  moDth  of  April.  After  an  un^iiceeuful  allock 
upon  Antiocbf  he  obtained  pOHseabion  of  Laodiceia, 
wbere  he  maintained  hiiiiKlF  for  i.  short  time  ;  but 
the  town  wa*  toon  afterward*  betmvrd  to  Caaeiut, 
ani  DolabelU,  to  amid  felling  into  tie  handi  of  hii 

death.  Tbe  inhabitants  of  Laudiiiiia.  ua  well  aa 
thoie  of  Tanus  which  had  alio  viljiuitteit  to  Duh»- 
bella,  were  obliged  to  puichaae  ilirii  patdon  by 
large  cootributiona. 

CauiUB  now  proposed  to  Tnarch  n^^nintt  Cleopatra 
ID  Egypt ;  but  Biutua  aummonid  him  to  his 
Maialance,  in  conaeqnence  of  tbe  fninwioti  of  the 
celebrated  Iriumnrate,  in  the  muiilh  of  October, 
by  Antony,  Octavian,  and  LepiduA.  AfterappiHDt- 
ing  hia  brother's  aon,  L.  Cauiua  Lnnginut,  gavemor 
of  Syria,aod  leaving  him  one  Icginn,  ho  ael  out 
with  the  wtU  of  hia  forcea  to  join  Bnilus.  They 
met  at  Smyrna,  and  there  conce  ried  meosuiei  fur 
.  the  proaecntion  of  the  war.  Bniiua  waa  auniuua 
to  proceed  at  once  into  Macedonia,  butCoaitiua  waa 
of  opinion  that  they  ahould  hnt  put  down  all  tbe 

funher  till  they  hod  intreaaed  their  army  and  fleet, 
and  obtained  further  resource*  bv  plundcri 


The  I 


a,»nd 


Rbodet,  which  had  assisted  DokiLella,  wu  Si 
destined  to  feel   tbe  vengeance  of  Cabins.     Afi 
conquering  the  Rhodians  in  aaea-lighl,  he  obtained 
possesHoD  of   tbeir  city   by  treacliery,   eietutcd 
Bfly  of  lie   leading   iuhabitantt.   and    pluudi 


rcifully  ill 


:  the 


■c«ordipglj.  on  his  ntum  to  Asia,  he  imposed  npoo 
.  a  ten  yean'  tribute,  wbich  wi*  to  b# 
idiatcly.  MeanwJiile,  tbe  colleague  M 
Cauius,  M.  Bnitua,  waa  employed  in  the  tame  way 
n  robbing  tbe  towin  of  Lycia  ;  and  the  Ubemtora 
)f  tbe  Roman  world  made  it  pay  rery  dearly  for 


ifmdon 
At  tbe  bcgianing  of  tbe  fnlli 


tng  year,  i 
It  Sordii, 


lies  greeted  them  with  the  li __^_ 

Here  they  had  aorae  Mrion»  diffcrenct^ 
B  nearly  coming  to  nn  opm  rupture;  but 
mon  danger  to  which  they  were  eipoard 
produced  a  reconcilialton  between  them.  Thev 
crosaed  over  the  Jlellespont,  marched  ihrongD 
Thnce,  and  finally  took  up  tlieir  position  near 
Philijipi  in  Matedonia.  Here  Antony  also  aoon 
appeared  witli  bis  anny.nnd  Oclavuin  followed  ten 
days  aftera-nrda.  Biutus  and  t'oasiui,  whoM 
posiiioti  was  far  more  furonrable  IhoD  that  of  the 
eaemy,  retolved  to  aiuid  a  battle,  and  to  subdua 
them  by  hunger.  Uul  this  plan  was  fruatiated  bj 
the  bold  manoeUTTci  of  Antony,  who  forced  tbem 
into  a  geTietnl  engngement.  The  left  wing,  com- 
manded hy  Brutua,  conqnOFcd  Octavisn'a  forooa. 
and  took  his  camp  ;  but  Antony,  who  commanded 
the  other  wing,  defeated  Cauius  and  obtained  poa- 
•ctaion  of  his  camp.  Caaaiua  himielt^  supjKHing  all 
waa  loat,  and  ignonnt  of  the  aucceta  of  Brolua, 
manded  his  Ireedman  Pindami  to  put  an  end 


>  bis  life. 


hiiB  ibo  bit  of  the  ] 
him  to  be  buried  in  Thaioa. 

Coasiua  waa  married  to  Junia  TeHia  or  Terlulla, 
half-sister  of  hia  coiifedenite,  M.  Brului :  she  >ui^ 
Yived  him  upwarda  of  siity  yean,  and  did  not  die 
till  the  reign  of  Tiberiua,  A.  [1.  aa.  [Juni.,No.  3.) 
tinly  one  of  his  children  is  mentioned  (See  No.  13], 
and  we  do  not  know  whether  he  had  any  niore. 

Casiiua  wna  n  nuin  of  litenuy  taatei  and  habila. 
He  ticeived  instruction  in  the  Greek  language  and 
lileralun  bma  Archelaus  of  Rhodot,  and  be  both 
wrote  and  ipoke  Gteok  with  facility.  He  was  ■ 
fuUower  of  the  Rpuurean  philosophy  i  but  waa  ab- 
Btemioni  and  aiuiple  in  his  mode  of  life.  Hia 
abilities  were  contidembte  ;  and  though  he  would 
certainly  have  been  incapable,  like  Cneaar  or  Au- 
guilua.  of  guteming  the  Reman  world,  yet  be  ei- 
celled  the  reat  of  the  contpiraiors  in  pradencc,  teio- 
lution,  and  power  of  ruling.  HiacnnpaEgnaagainat 
the  Partbiant  bad  early  gained  for  hhii  a  military 
reputation,  and  he  was  alwaya  respected  Uld 
cheerfully  obeyed  hy  his  soldicia.  But  with  all 
this  he  bad  a  mean  suuL  He  was  a  lover  of  money, 
and  a  lover  of  aetf  of  the  worst  kind.     In  hia  Gnt 


order  to  incrcaac  bis  private  fortune  by  plundering 
the  proviuciala.  It  woi  hi*  high  estimate  of 
hiraselfi  his  envy  of  Caeaar's  position,  and  mot- 

which  led  him  to  become  a  murdetcr  of  the  gmteil 
man  that  Rome  ever  produced.  (Cioero,  in  iba 
paiangeB  collected  in  OreUi'a  Daoasarf.  l\tU.  ToL  H. 
p.  134,  &e.i  Plut.  Ooa.  IS,  20,  22,  24,  27.  ArM. 
!19—H  ;  Ap^  B.  C.  n.  SB,  ir.  Ill ;  Dion  i:ksB. 
lib,  il.^ilvii.  All  the  authorities  ate  collected 
in  Drunuinn,  Gach.  Boau,  vol.  iL  pp.  117— IS!) 
\2,  L.  CAMitin  LoMliKDS,  brother  of  No.  11, 
aatiited  M.  L«terenaii  in  iccniiDg  Cn.  PlaDciu*,n 


^ 
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feoldiera,  thit  they  offered  him  in  Carrhae  the 
sapreme  coinmnnd  of  the  aimy ;  but  this  he  de- 
clined, although  CrasBus,  in  his  despondency,  was 
quite  willing  to  resign  it.  In  the  retreat  from 
Carrhae,  which  they  were  soon  afterwards  obliged 
to  make,  Crassus  was  misled  by  the  guides,  and 
killed  [Craskus,  p.  878] ;  but  Cassius,  suspect- 
ing treaicher}',  returned  to  Carrhae,  and  thence 
nihde  his  escape  to  Syria  with  500  horsemen  by 
another  way.  After  crossing  the  Euphrates,  he 
collected  the  remains  of  the  lionian  army,  and 
made  preparations  to  defend  the  province  against 
the  Parthians.  The  enemy  did  not  cross  the  river 
till  the  following  year,  B.  c  52,  and  then  only  with 
a  small  force,  which  was  easily  driven  back  by 
Cassius,  upon  whom  the  government  of  the  pro- 
vince hod  devolved  as  proquaestor,  as  no  successor 
to  Crassus  had  yet  been  appointed.  Next  year, 
B.  c.  51,  the  Parthians  again  crossed  the  river,  with 
a  much  larger  army,  mider  the  command  of  Osaccs 
and  Pacorus  the  son  of  Orodes,  the  Parthian  king. 
As  M.  Bibulus,  who  hod  been  appointed  proconsul 
of  Syria,  had  not  yet  arrived,  the  conduct  of  the 
war  again  devolved  upon  CussiuSb  He  thought  it 
more  prudent  to  retire  at  first  before  the  Parthians, 
and  throw  himself  into  the  strongly  fortified  city 
of  Aiitioch  ;  and  when  the  barbarians  withdrew 
finding  it  impossible  to  take  the  place,  he  followed 
them,  and  gained,  in  September,  a  brilliant  victory 
over  them.  Osares  died  a  few  days  after  of  the 
wounds  which  he  had  received  in  the  battle,  and 
the  remains  of  the  army  fled  in  confusion  across 
the  Euphrates.  Cicero,  who  commanded  in  the 
neighbouring  province  of  Cilicia,  was  now  delivered 
from  the  great  fe<ir  he  had  entertained  of  being 
obliged  to  meet  the  Parthi;ins  himself,  and  accord- 
ingly wrote  to  Cassius  to  congratulate  him  on  his 
success  (<ui  Fatn,  xv.  14.  §  3),  but  notwithstand- 
ing this  attempted,  in  every  possible  way,  to  rob 
him  of  the  honour  of  the  victory.  (Ad  Fam,  iii.  8, 
viii.  10,  0*1  Att.  V.  t21.)  On  the  arrival  of  Bibulus, 
Ca»sius  returned  to  Italy.  He  expected  to  be  ac- 
cused of  extortion  ;  and  he  was  generally  sup- 
posed, and  apparently  with  justice,  to  have  fleeced 
the  provincials  unmercifully.  But  the  breaking 
out  of  the  civil  war,  nlmoHt  inunediately  afteiv 
wards,  saved  him  from  the  accusation  which  he 
dreaded. 

In  H.  c.  49  Casftius  was  tribune  of  the  plebs. 
He  was  a  supporter  of  the  aristocratical  party,  and, 
with  the  rest  of  the  leaders  of  that  party,  left 
Rome  in  the  month  of  Janiuiry.  He  crossed  over 
to  Greece  with  Pompey  in  the  month  of  Miirch, 
and  subsequently  rect^ived  the  command  of  the 
Synan.  Piioenicinn,  and  Cilician  ships.  With 
these  he  went  to  Sicily  in  the  following  year,  B.  c 
48,  w^heru  he  burnt  olf  Mussana  thirty-five  ships, 
commanded  by  the  Cuefiarian,  M.  Pomponius,  and 
subsequently  five  ships  belonging  to  the  squadron 
of  Sulpicius  and  Li  bo.  After  that  he  mtide  many 
descents  upon  the  coasts  of  Sicily  and  Italy,  till 
the  news  of  the  battle  of  Pharb:ilia  obliged  him  to 
put  a  stop  t<>  his  devastations. 

Cassius  sailed  to  the  Hellespont,  with  the  hope 
of  inducing  Phaniaces  to  join  him  against  Caesar  ; 
but  in  that  si;a  he  accidentally  fell  in  with  Caesar, 
and  although  he  had  a  much  larger  force,  ho  was  so 
much  astonished  and  alarmed  at  nie<*ting  with  the 
concjueror,  that  he  did  not  attempt  to  make  any  re- 
sistance, but  surrendered  himself  unconditionally 
into  his  (rawer.     Caesar  not  only  forgave  him,  but 
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made  him  loon  afterwards  one  of  hb  IrgUifc 
Whether  Caaaius  took  part  in  the  ASaatandiin  wm^ 
is  unknown  ;  but  he  appears  to  have  been  cngifrf 
in  tiiat  against  Pbarnaeeib  In  blc.  46  £  n^ 
mained  in  Rome,  as  he  did  not  wish  to  *****-'p-y 
Caesar  to  Africa  in  order  to  fight  agaiaat  Ilia  fii«r 
friends,  and  he  was  busily  engaged  daring  this  line 
in  studying  along  with  Cioero.  In  the  fbOoviaf 
year,  b.  c.  45,  he  retired  from  Rome  to  nuimlliii, 
waiting  to  hear  the  result  of  the  stniggle  in  Spu, 
and  intending  to  return  to  Room  on  the  fint  news 
of  the  victory  of  the  dictator.  Dniing  this  tiait 
he  and  Cicero  kept  up  a  diligent  eoncapondeMt 
with  one  another.  (Ck.  ad  Pamu  17 — 19  j  eonf^ 
ad  Att,  ziii.  22.) 

In  B.  c.  44  Cassius  was  prutor  peicgrinM,  tad 
was  to  receive  the  province  of  Syrin  nait  jtms. 
But  although  his  life  had  been  spared,  and  be  wa 
thus  raised  to  honours  by  Caesar,  yet  he  was  the 
author  of  the  conspiracy  against  the  dictator^  Ufe. 
He  was  said  to  have  been  deeply  aggrieved,  beeuMO 
M.  Brutus,  although  his  junior,  had  been  appointel 
by  Caesar  as  city  praetor,  in  preference  to  hiaisrif ; 
but  this  slight  only  exasperated  the  feelings  he  had 
previously  entertained.  He  had  never  csased  ie 
be  Caesar*s  enemy,  and  Caesar  seems  to  have  looked 
upon  him  with  more  mistrust  than  upon  most  of  his 
former  foes  ( comp.  Plut  Gast,  62  ;  VelL  Pst  ii 
56),  One  thing,  however,  is  clear,  that  it  was 
mere  personal  hatred  and  ambition  whidi  urged  en 
Cassius  to  take  away  the  dictator^  life  ;  ai^  dm 
a  love  of  country  and  of  liberty  was  a  sheet  pieteit 
His  groat  object  was  to  gain  over  M.  Bratas,  the 
dictator's  favourite,  and  when  this  was  done,evci7- 
thing  else  was  easily  ananged.  In  the  Uoodj 
trageidy  of  the  15th  of  March,  Caseins  took  a  dis- 
tinguished part  When  the  conspiiaton  pwed 
round  Caesar,  and  one  of  them  heutated  to  strike, 
Cassius  called  out  **  Strike,  thoa|^  it  be  thraogh 
me,**  and  he  himself  is  said  to  have  woonded 
Caesar  in  the  &oe. 

After  the  murder  the  eonspinton  fled  to  the 
Capitol  ;  but  they  wrere  bitterlT  disappointed  ia 
finding  that  the  supreme  power  fell  into  the  handa 
of  Antony,  who  was  supported  bj  the  amy  of 
Lepidus,  which  was  in  the  neighbonrfaood  of  the 
city.  [Lbpious,  p.  7G7.]  A  holtow  agreement 
was  patched  up  between  Antony  and  the  conspi- 
rators, in  consequence  of  which  the  latter  left  the 
Capitol ;  but  the  riots  which  broke  out  at  Caesar^ 
funeral  showed  the  conspirators  that  even  their 
lives  were  not  safe  in  Rome.  Many  of  them  im- 
mediately quitted  the  dty,  but  Casuus  and  BmtDS 
remained  behind,  till  the  attempts  of  the  Piendo- 
Marius,  who  was  executed  by  Marias,  hastened 
their  departure  in  the  middle  of  ApriL  They  did 
not,  however,  go  far,  but  flattering  themselveo  with 
the  ho{)e  that  there  might  be  some  change  in  their 
favour,  they  remained  for  the  next  four  months  in 
Laiium  and  Campania.  As  praetors,  they  ought  of 
courttc  to  have  continued  in  Rome  ;  and  die  senate, 
anxious  to  make  it  appear  that  they  had  not  fled 
from  the  city,  passed  a  decree  on  the  5th  (^  Jonc^ 
by  which  they  were  commisuoned  to  jmiiham 
com  in  Sicily  and  Asia.  But  Cassius  looked  npen 
this  as  an  insult  in  the  guise  of  a  fevoor.  About 
the  same  time  he  and  Brutus  received  Cyiene  mkl 
Crete  as  praetorian  provinces,  but  this  was  a  poor 
compensation  for  the  |Hrovinces  of  Syria  and  Mace- 
donia, the  former  of  which  Caesar  had  promised  ta 
Cassius  and  the  Utter  to  Bmtu.  bat  whkh  hnd 
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DOW  been  assigned  to  Dolabella  and  Antony  m- 
apectiTelj.  Resolving  to  make  a  final  effort  to 
xegain  the  popular  fiivour,  Brutus  celebrated  the 
Ludi  ApoUinares  with  extraordinary  splendour  in 
the  month  of  July  ;  but  as  this  was  not  followed 
by  the  expected  results,  they  resolved  to  leave  Italy. 
They  accordingly  published  a  decree,  in  which  they 
zesigned  their  office  as  praetors,  and  dechured  that 
they  would  for  the  future  live  in  banishment,  in 
order  to  preserve  the  harmony  of  the  state.  This, 
however,  was  only  done  to  excite  odium  against 
Antony.  Iiiiitead  of  going  to  the  provinces  which 
had  been  assigned  to  them  by  the  senate,  Brutus 
went  into  Macedonia,  and  Cassius  hastened  to  take 
possession  of  Syria  before  Dolabella  could  arrive 
there.  In  Asia  Cassius  received  the  support  of 
the  proconsul  L.  Trebonius,  and  of  the  quaestor  P. 
Lentulus  Spinther,  who  supplied  him  with  money. 
On  his  arrival  in  Syria,  where  his  former  victories 
over  the  Parthians  had  gained  him  a  great  reputa- 
tion, Cassius  soon  collected  a  considerable  army. 
He  was  joined  by  the  troops  of  Caecilius  Bassus, 
the  Pompeian,  as  well  as  by  those  of  the  Caesarian 
generals,  who  had  for  some  years  been  carr^'ing  on 
war  against  one  another.  [Bassus,  Cascilius.] 
His  army  was  still  further  strengthened  by  the 
addition  of  four  legions,  commanded  by  A.  Allienus, 
the  legate  of  Dolabella,  and  which  went  over  to 
Cassius  in  Judea,  at  the  beginning  of  b.  c  43. 
Cassius  was  now  prepared  to  meet  Dolabella  ;  he 
was  at  the  head  of  twelve  legions,  besides  the 
troops  which  he  had  brought  with  him  into  Sy- 
ria. The  senate,  meantime,  who  had  come  to  an 
open  rupture  with  Antony,  confirmed  Cassius  in 
his  province,  and  entrusted  to  him  the  conduct  oi 
the  war  against  Dolabella.  The  hitter,  after  he 
had  killed  Trebonius  in  Smyrna,  entered  Syria  in 
the  month  of  April.  After  an  unsuccessful  attack 
upon  Antioch,  he  obtained  possession  of  Laodiceia, 
where  he  maintained  himself  for  a  short  time  ;  but 
the  town  was  soon  afterwards  betrayed  to  Casuns, 
and  Dolabella,  to  avoid  £Edling  into  the  hands  of  hit 
enemies,  ordered  one  of  his  soldiers  to  put  him  to 
death.  The  inhabitants  of  Laudiceia,  as  well  as 
those  of  Tarsus  which  had  also  submitted  to  Dola- 
bella, were  obliged  to  purchase  their  pardon  by 
large  contributions. 

Ca&sius  now  proposed  to  march  against  Cleopatra 
in  Egypt ;  but  Brutus  summoned  him  to  his 
assistance,  in  consequence  of  the  formation  of  the 
celebrated  triumvirate,  in  the  month  of  October, 
by  Antony,  Octavian,  and  Lepidus.  Afteri^point- 
ing  his  brother^s  son,  L.  Cassius  Longinus,  goremor 
of  Syria,  and  leaving  him  one  legion,  he  set  out 
with  the  rest  of  his  forces  to  join  Brutus.  They 
met  at  Smyrna,  and  there  concerted  measures  for 
.  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  Brutus  was  anxious 
to  proceed  at  once  into  Macedonia,  but  Cassius  was 
of  opinion  that  they  should  first  put  down  all  the 
friends  uf  the  triumvirs  in  Asia,  and  not  proceed 
further  till  they  had  increased  their  army  and  fleet, 
and  obtained  further  resources  by  plundering  the 
provinces.  The  latter  plan  was  resolved  upon,  and 
Rhodes,  which  had  assisted  Dolabella,  was  first 
destined  to  feel  the  vengeance  of  Cassius.  After 
conquering  the  Rhodians  in  a  sea-fight,  he  obtained 
possession  of  their  city  by  treachery,  executed 
fifty  of  the  leading  inhabitants,  and  plundered 
them  so  unmercifully  that  the  booty  was  said  to 
amount  to  8500  talents.  This  immense  sum  only 
whetted  still  more  the  appetite  of  Cassias,  and 
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aoeordingly,  on  his  return  to  Asia,  be  imposed  opao 
the  province  a  ten  years*  tribute,  which  was  to  he 
raised  immediately.  Meanwhile,  the  colleague  ol 
Cassius,  M.  Brutus,  was  employed  in  the  same  way 
in  robbing  the  towns  of  Lycia ;  and  the  libeiaton 
of  the  Roman  world  made  it  pay  rery  dearly  for 
its  freedom. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  &  o.  42, 
Brutus  and  Cassius  met  again  at  Sardis,  when 
their  armies  greeted  them  with  the  title  of  irop^ 
rators.  Hera  they  had  some  serious  difierenoes, 
and  were  nearly  coming  to  an  open  rupture ;  but 
the  common  danger  to  which  they  were  exposed 
produced  a  reconciliation  between  them.  They 
croflsed  over  the  Hellespont,  marched  through 
Thrace,  and  finally  took  up  their  position  near 
Philippi  in  Macedonia.  Here  Antony  also  soon 
appeiued  with  his  army,  and  OctaTian  followed  ten 
days  afterwards.  Brutus  and  Cassius,  whose 
position  was  fitf  more  fisTouiable  than  that  of  tha 
enemy,  resolved  to  aroid  a  battle,  and  to  subdue 
them  by  hunger.  But  this  plan  was  firustrated  bj 
the  bold  roanoeuTTes  of  Antony,  who  Ibreed  them 
into  a  general  engagement.  The  left  wing,  com- 
manded by  Brutus,  conquered  Octavian^  foresB» 
and  took  his  camp  ;  but  Antony,  who  oommandsi 
the  other  wing,  defeated  Cassias  and  obtained  pea- 
session  of  hu  camp.  Cassius  himself  sopposing  dl 
was  lost,  and  ignorsnt  of  the  success  ot  &ntoa, 
conunanded  hb  fieedman  Pindams  to  pat  an  end 
to  his  life.  Brutus  mourned  o?er  his  companieo» 
calling  bun  the  hut  of  the  "f^Mmm^m^  ^i^  caused 
him  to  be  buried  in  Thasoa. 

Cassius  was  married  to  Junia  Tertia  or  TcftuUa, 
half-sister  of  his  confederate,  M.  Brutus :  she  sar- 
Tired  him  upwards  of  sixty  years,  and  did  not  die 
till  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  a,  o.  23.  [  Jums,  No.  SL] 
Only  one  of  his  children  is  mentioped  [See  No.  13]t 
and  we  do  not  know  whether  he  had  any  OMwa. 

Cassius  was  a  man  of  literary  tastes  and  haUta. 
He  received  instruction  in  the  (hmk  kmgnage  and 
literature  from  Archelans  of  Rhodes,  and  he  both 
wrote  and  noke  Greek  with  fiidlity.  He  was  a 
follower  of  the  Epicurean  nhUosophy ;  but  was  ab- 
stemious and  simple  in  his  mode  of  lifis.  His 
abilities  were  considersble  ;  and  though  he  woold 
certainly  have  been  incapable,  like  Caesar  or  Ao- 
gustus,  of  governing  the  Ronum  worid,  yet  he  ex- 
celled the  rest  of  the  conspiiaton  in  pmdenee,  ies<H 
lution,  and  power  of  ruling:  His  campaigns  against 
the  Parthians  had  eariy  gained  for  hnn  a  muitarj 
reputation,  and  he  was  always  respected  and 
cheerfully  obeyed  by  his  soldien^  But  witk  aU 
this  he  had  a  mean  souL  He  was  a  lover  of  money, 
and  a  lover  of  self  of  the  worst  kind.  In  his  flnl 
government  of  Syria  he  was  notorioas  lor  his  m- 
pacity ;  and  when  a  second  time  in  Asia,  he  availsd 
himself  of  the  pretext  of  libenting  hb  country,  in 
order  to  increase  hb  private  fbrtane  by  plandmof 
the  proTindals.  It  was  hb  h!^  estiwata  of 
himself^  hb  envy  of  Caesar^  position,  and  mor- 
tification at  becoming  an  infSenor  and  a  snijsct, 
which  led  him  to  becmna  amuidaer  of  the  gnwtsat 
man  that  Room  ever  predneed.  (Cieera,  in  tka 
passages  cdlected  in  OreUi'k  OmmoaL  7Wt  toL  8. 
p.  134,  ace;  Plot.  Chue.  13,  20,  22, 24, 27,  BrA 
89—44  ;  Appian,  A  a  il  88,  ir.  114  ;  DisnCbM. 
Ub.  xL— xlviL  AU  the  anthoritiea  are  eoUaelBA 
in  Drumann,  OmeL  Adom^  vol  iL  pa  117^132:) 

12.  Lb  CsMmv  LoNMKM,  hnthor  of  Nai  iX 
■miilBil  M  I  itftrsiMJi  i«  aiUMiBg  fn  rkwtoi.fa 
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H.  c.  54  [IjATBRINSis],  nnd  the  speech  which  he 
delirerad  on  that  occanion  is  replied  to  by  Cicero  at 
considerable  length.  (Cic.  pro  Plane,  24,  &c)  He 
is  again  mentioned  in  b.  c.  52  as  the  accuser  of  M. 
Saufeius.  (Ascon.  tn  AIU.  p.  54,  ed.  Orelli.)  On 
the  breaking  out  of  the  cifil  war  he  joined  the 
party  of  Caesar,  while  his  brother  espoused  that  of 
Pompey.  He  is  mentioned  as  one  of  C«esar*s  le- 
gates in  Greece  in  b.  c.  48,  and  was  sent  by  him 
into  Thessnly,  in  order  to  keep  a  watch  upon  the 
movements  of  Mctellus  Scipio.  Before  the  battle 
of  Pharsalia  he  was  despatched  by  C-aesar  with 
Fufius  Cidenus  into  Southern  Greece  [Calbnitr.] 
Some  ancient  writers  (Suet.  Cats.  63  ;  Dion  Cass, 
zlii.  6)  confound  him  with  his  brother,  and  erro- 
neously state  that  it  was  Lucius^  and  not  Caius, 
who  fell  in  with  Caesar  in  the  Hellespont  after  the 
battle  of  Pharsalia.     [Sec  above,  p.  800,  b.] 

In  B.  c.  44  L.  Cassius  wns  tribune  of  the  plebs, 
but  was  not  one  of  the  conspirators  against  Caesar^s 
life.  He  is  mentioned  by  Cicero  as  present  at  the 
Ludi  ApoUinnres,  which  Brutus  exhibited  in  the 
month  of  July,  in  order  to  conciliiite  the  people 
[see  above,  p.  801,  a.],  and  is  said  to  have  been  re- 
ceived with  applause  as  the  brother  of  Caiuib  He 
subsequently  espoused  the  side  of  Octavian,  in  op- 
position to  Antony  ;  and  consequently,  when  the 
latter  asneinbled  the  senate  in  the  capitol  on  the 
28th  of  Novemlier,  in  order  to  declare  Octavian  an 
enemy  of  the  state,  he  forbade  Ca»>sius  and  two  of 
his  colleagues  to  approach  the  ca]>itol,  lest  they 
«hould  put  their  veto  upon  the  decree  of  the  senate. 
[Comp.  Tu  Canutius.]  In  March,  ac.  43,  I^. 
Cassius,  in  conjunction  with  his  mother  and  Ser- 
vilia,  the  mother-in-law  of  his  brother  Caius,  at- 
tempted to  prevent  the  latter  from  obtaining  the 
conduct  of  the  war  against  Dolnbella,  because  the 
consuls  Hirtius  and  Pansa  laid  claims  to  it.  On 
the  reconciliation  of  Octavian  and  Antony  in  the 
latter  end  of  this  year,  Lucius,  who  dreaded  the 
anger  of  the  latter,  fled  to  Asia  ;  but  after  the 
liattlc  of  Philippi  he  was  pardoned  by  Antony  at 
Kphesus,  in  a  c.  41.  (Caes.  B.  C.  iii.  34,  &c,  55; 
Dion  Cass.  xli.  51  ;  Cic  ad  AtL  xiv.  2,  ad  Fanu 
xii.  2,  7,  Phiiipp.  iiL  9  ;  Appian,  B.  C.  v.  7.) 

13.  C.  Cassiitr  Longinus,  the  son  of  the  mur- 
derer of  Caesar  [No.  11  ],  to  whom  his  fiither  gave 
the  toga  virilis  on  the  15th  of  March,  a  c.  44,  just 
iH'fore  the  assassination  of  the  dictator.  (Plut 
Bntt.]4.) 

14.  L.  Cassk's  Lonoinus,  son  of  No.  12,  was 
left  by  his  uncle  C.  Cassius  [No.  II]  as  governor 
of  Syria,  in  b.  c.  43,  when  the  latter  departed  from 
the  province  in  order  to  unite  his  forces  with  those 
of  M.  BrutuA.  He  subsequently  joined  his  uncle, 
and  fell  in  the  battle  of  Philippi  in  the  following 
year.     (Appian,  B.  C:  iv.  (i3,  135.) 

15.  Q.  Cas«iu8  Longinuh,  is  called  by  Cicero 
(al  Att  v.  21)  the  f'ruter  of  C.  Casnius  [No.  11], 
by  which  he  probably  means  the  first  cousin  rather 
thnii  the  brother  of  Cuius,  more  especially  as  both 
Quiiitus  and  Caius  were  tribunes  of  the  plebs  in 
the  same  year.  The  public  life  of  Quintus  com- 
menced and  ended  in  Spain.  In  u.  c.  54  he  went 
a^  the  quauKtor  of  Pompey  into  that  country,  and 
availed  himself  of  the  nl»Kence  of  the  triumvir  to 
nccimiulate  vast  trrasnres  in  Further  Spiin.  His 
conduct  w:is  so  rapacious  and  cruel,  that  a  plot 
was  foniud  to  tiike  awnv  his  life.  In  it.  c  49  he 
was  triluino  of  the  plelis,  and,  in  conjunction  wth 
his   colleague    M.  Antony,   warmly   oj^sed    the 
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meamret  of  the  aristoerMy.  Tbej  pnt  tbar  vrtd 
upon  the  decrees  of  the  ■enate,  and  when  di^ 
were  driven  oat  of  the  aeiuUe^oiue  bj  tlie  coniav 
on  the  6th  of  January,  they  left  Rome,  and  ied  t» 
Caesar*s  camp.  Caesar's  vietorioiu  advanoa  thm^ 
Italy  soon  restored  them  to  the  ci^,  and  it  was 
they  who  summoned  the  senate  to  neeiTa  the  con- 
queror. Upon  Caesar^  setting  oat  for  8|iain  in 
Uie  coarse  of  this  year,  in  ordex  to  oppose  Afraains 
and  Petreius,  the  legates  of  Pompey,  he  took  Oas- 
sius  with  him  ;  and  after  the  defast  of  the  PSi^ 
peians,  when  he  departed  from  the  pnrrince,  he  left 
Cassius  governor  of  Farther  Spain.  Hated  by  the 
inhabitants,  on  account  of  his  fonner  ezactioos,  nd 
anxious  to  aceamulate  still  farther  tieasun,  he 
was  obliged  to  rely  entirely  upon  the  snppoR  of 
his  soldiers,  whose  fitvoar  he  courted  by  |iiestiiU 
and  indolgendes  of  every  kind.  MeantiBse,  he 
received  orders  from  Caesar  to  pass  over  to  Africa, 
in  order  to  prosecute  the  war  against  Juba,  king  «f 
Niunidia,  who  had  espoused  the  side  of  Pompey ; 
orders  which  delighted  him  much,  as  Africa  aflorded 
a  fine  field  for  plunder.  Accordingly,  in  B.  c.  48, 
he  collected  his  army  at  Corduba  ;  bat  while  he 
was  thus  employed,  a  conspiracy  bn^  oat  which 
had  been  formed  against  him  by  the  ptorindalsi 
and  in  which  many  of  his  troops  joined.  He  was 
openly  attacked  in  the  market-plsce  of  Coidnba, 
and  received  many  wounds :  the  conspirstofs, 
thinking  that  he  was  killed,  chose  L.  Lsrtennsis  ■• 
his  successor.  [Latbrbnbis,  No.  2.]  Ossaias, 
however,  escaped  with  his  life,  sneeeeded  in  pat- 
ting down  the  insurrection,  and  ezecated  Latemi- 
sis  and  all  the  other  conspirators  who  wan  onaUe 
to  purchase  their  lives.  The  pfOTusee  waa  treated 
with  greater  severity  than  ever.  Shortly  aftei^ 
wards  two  legions,  which  had  fetmeriy  ssrred 
under  Varro,  the  legate  of  Pompey,  and  which  wars 
marching  to  Caipe  to  be  shipped  for  Africa,  openly 
declared  against  Cassius,  and  elected  one  T.Terias 
as  their  commander.  The  inhalutantB  of  Cerdaha 
also  rose  in  insurrection,  and  the  quaestor.  If. 
Marcellus  Aeseminus,  who  had  been  sent  by 
Cassius  to  quiet  the  town,  pbced  himself  at  their 
head.  Cassius  immediately  sent  to  Bognd,  king 
of  Mauritania,  and  to  M.  Lepidus,  who  commsoded 
in  Nearer  Gaul,  for  succours  ;  and  till  these  sboald 
arrive,  he  took  up  a  strong  position  on  a  hill,  about 
4000  paces  from  Corduba,  from  which  it  was  s^ 
parated  by  the  river  Baetis  (OuadalquiTer).  Fkwn 
this  position,  however,  he  was  obliged  to  retim, 
and  take  refiige  in  the  town  of  Ulia,  which  Mar- 
cellus  proceeded  to  enclose  by  lines  of  ciRanval- 
Ution.  But  before  these  were  completed  Bogud 
came  to  his  assistance,  and  shortly  after waids 
Lepidus  appeared  with  a  numerous  font.  The 
latter  called  upon  Marcellus  and  Cassiaa  to  ky 
aside  hostilities  ;  Marcellus  immediately  obeyed, 
and  joined  Lepidus,  but  Cassius  hesitated  to  piece 
himself  in  his  power,  and  asked  for  a  fioe  de- 
parture. This  was  granted  to  him ;  and  as  he 
heard  about  the  same  time  that  his  oucceasor,  C. 
Trelionius,  had  arrived  in  the  pmvince,he  hsslrasl 
to  place  his  tnraps  in  winterK]uarters  (&&  47), 
and  to  escajM*  from  the  province  with  his  trsasons. 
He  eml»arke<l  at  Malaca,  but  his  ship  sank,  and  he 
was  lost,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Iberus.  (Cic.  orf  AtU 
v.  20, 2 1 ,  vi.  (>,  8,  vii.  3, 1 8,  ad  Fam.  xvi.  1  ] ;  Caes. 
B.C.  i.  2,  ii.  19,  21;  llitt.  B.  Altm.  48—64; 
Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  33,  43  ;  Dion  Cass.  xli.  15,  'U^ 
xlii.  15,  16,  xliii.  29  ;  Li  v.  Epit.  111.) 
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18.  L.  C*Ba.u 

B    LONGINUi,    ciosul,     A.  I>.     30. 

•ne  mUTied  by  '1 

beriui  to  Dnuil! 

^  the  ddPshter 

of  Germiuiiciia  ;  h 

ut  her  brother  C^,l 

uid  openly  liTed  with  her  u  if  i.)>i>  nerp  liii  n-ifr. 
[Dbusill*.Nd.  2.]  (Tsc.Jsii.  vi.  15,43;  Suet. 
CU-  24.)  Cuaiut  wiu  procoDuil  in  A>iB  in  a.  D. 
40,  and  mu  commanded  by  CaliguU  to  b«  brought 
in  chaiiu  to  Rome,  becauie  an  oracle  luid  waiwd 
the  emperor  to  bevaie  of  ■  Ca»iui-  C«ligala 
thonghi  that  the  onde  mnil  haTr  hnd  reference  to 
Caaiini  Longinui,  becjiuae  he  wat  iloMTcnded  ftom 
the  great  republii^n  lamii;,  *her*,it  iirriUymeunt 
Cauiiu  Chaerea.  [Chairu  ]  [Sun.  CW.  £7  ; 
Dion  CuL  lii.  S9,  who  erronii.u^ly  olli  him 
(Uni,  confounding  him  with  No.  I  'J.) 
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of  Cnuiut  WIU  a  daughter  of  ToWro,  tlie  juritl 
[TuniRo],  and  aho  wfii  a  granddaughiei  of  the 
jurist  Sen.  SulpiciuL  (Tac.  An.  lii.  1 1,  IS,  ilii. 
4i,4a,  liv.  4a,  IV.  Si,  ivi.  7,  9,  2'.'i  Sm-t,  AV, 
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1.  Ep.  tii-  54  :   Pompon.  lU  Orig.   Jm^,, 


Dig.  I.  lit.  2.  347.) 

Ceoaidenble  csntroveny  hu  aritra  fmm  Pon- 
pooina  ((.  c)  mtating  that  C.  Cauiui  Loiiginu*  wsi 
conaul  in  A.  0.  30.  whereu  other  aaltaoriliHi  make 
L.  Csiiiu  Longinui  (No.  19]  caaiul  in  tliW  yew. 

maintain    that  they  « 

Pomponioi  hai  canfouna>a  ineni.  ijuien,  a^in, 
think  that  L,  Comiui  hh>  cooinl  auBectun  in  thf 
•anie  year  thnt  C.  Cuiini  wai  comuL  It  ii.  how- 
ever,  more  probable  that  Pnniponiiu  ha*  made  ■ 
miiUke.     (Se«  Raimuui,  aii  Mm.  (ha.  lii.  3B.) 

C.  Caieiai  wtole  ten  bookt  on  the  ciii!  law  (l*. 
hriJttrii  CwilU).  and  CoDnnentanea  on  Viwllitu 
and  llneiui  Feroi,  which  are  quotod  in  the  Uigeil. 
CsHtni  wu  a  fallower  of  the  tdiool  of  Uuuriua 
Sabinui  and  Atciu*  Capita  ;  and  a*  he  leduceal 
theit  principle  to  a  mon  RioDtifie  form,  the  adhe- 
rent! of  thi>  achool  nceiied  aTmward*  the  n.iine  of 
Caaiani,  The  chuacterittin  of  thia  tcbiml  «« 
giren  al  leaglh  imdor  CiTiro,  p.  SOI-  (Compuro 
SteenwinkeU  Dittrt.  de  C,  C^afia  lUnfijiw  Jt.Yo. 
Lugd.  Bat.  1778-) 

LONOrNUH,  CORNE-LIUS,  the  author  of 
two  epi^mi  in  the  Gn«k  Autholug*.  one  of  which 
ii  imiuted  from  the  ihlitc«ntb  epignun  of  lannidaa 
of  TatenlDm  (lininck.  ^  lut  loL  iL  p.  SVO  i  Jacobi, 
Aii.  UroM.  vol.  ii.  p.  IBi),  Nothing  I*  known 
of  him,  eieept  hianama,  and  e>M  that  iadoubinj. 
Itii  fint  epigntni,  which,  iu  Um  I'UnDdeaii  Authv 
logy,  bean  the  luune  u  obovii  girim,  it  ■ntiilod  in 
ihe  Vatican  MS.  KopniAlHi  A«rT«' <  the  Hvond  ia 
entitled  in  the  Pinnudean  KopmAlw  aimplf,  and 
lioolibuud  in  the  Vaiicaiu  (Jacobt,  AiM,  Vra^ 
ToLxiiLp.913.)  (P,3.| 

LONOl'NUS,  DlONY'SIUa  CA'SSICS 
(AieriaiBt  Kiiinrioi  Ab>7i>0(),  n  very  diatinguiehed 
Oreck  phiUHnpber  of  the  third  eenlor;  of  uur  ei^ 
Uia  origiualtame  •«»■  to  have  been  Dionjtiui ; 
but,  either  because  he  entered  into  ^e  retatiun  of 
client  to  enmi'  Cuaina  Lunginua,  or  benUH  hii 
unceatorfi  had  received  the  Roman  fnuiohiae, 
Cawiua  LouginSK  he 
„  *  Longi»n\  Caaiiui 
LonginuA,  or  in  the  complete  form  given  at  the 
heal  of  this  article.  He  wat  born  about  a.  o.  213, 
■nd  wu  killed  in  a.  n-  273,  at  ^e  age  of  eim. 
His  native  place  it  uncertain  j  aonn  lay  thai  hs 
was  boni  at  l'almyn,and  othen  call  him  a  Hyrian 
or  a  nnuve  ol  Emeu,  The  WUef  that  ha  was  of 
Sjrino  origin  it  only  in  inferrnoe  from  the  fact  thai 

score  iUBMge  in  Vopwm  (.4stv^a.  3i)J,  fmn 
which  It  may  be  inlertul  that  be  was  cnnverunl 
wjth  the  ^yrise  hmgnap.  But  U  Is  clear  that 
Ihew  cHvuiuttai.cea  protc  nothing,  for  he  may  hav* 
learned  the  Syriac  lauguag*  » ithar  fnaa  hit  mother 
or  during  hit  tubHuuanl  naidnir*  at  Palnyn, 
There  is  more  giQuad  fur  beliering  that  l><iiigiaoe 
was  bora  at  Aihns,  Sat  SaiJat  (k  b.  CfiirTa*) 
ilaWi  that  i'hranin  nf  EorM.  the  uncle  ot  Loo- 
gious.  taught  rhetoric  al  Atlinns,  and  on  his  death 
IB  tluil  pkca  l*n  liehind  him  Lougiiiusi  Ibe  sen  of 


through  the  inHueuci 


n  his  d(«lh>bnJ  he  i 
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made  many  journeys  with  his  parents,  that  he 
visited  many  countriei,  and  became  acquainted 
with  all  the  men  who  at  the  time  enjoyed  a  great 
reputation  as  philosophers,  and  among  whom  the 
most  illustrious  are  Ammonius  Sac^u,  Origen, 
Plotinus,  and  Amelius.  Of  the  first  two  Longinus 
was  a  pupil  for  a  long  time,  though  they  did  not 
succeed  in  inspiring  him  with  any  love  for  that  kind 
of  speculative  philosophy  of  which  they  were  the 
founders.  Longinus  in  his  study  of  philosophy 
went  to  the  fountain-head  itself,  and  made  himself 
thoroughly  fimiiliar  with  the  works  of  Plato ;  and 
that  he  was  a  genuine  Platonist  is  evident  from  the 
character  of  his  works,  or  rather,  fragments  still  ex- 
tant, as  well  as  from  the  conunentaries  he  wrote  on 
several  of  Plato*s  dialogues ;  and  the  few  fragments 
of  these  commentaries  which  have  come  down  to  us, 
show  that  he  had  a  clear  and  sound  head,  and  was 
free  from  the  allegorical  fencies  in  which  his  con- 
temporaries discovered  the  great  wisdom  of  the  an- 
cients. His  commentaries  not  only  explained  the 
subject-matter  discussed  by  Plato,  but  also  his  style 
and  diction.  This  circumstance  drew  upon  him  the 
contempt  and  ridicule  of  such  men  as  Plotinus, 
who  called  him  a  philologer,  and  would  not  admit 
his  claims  to  bo  a  philosopher.  (Porphyr.  ViLFloU 
p.  116  ;  Proclus,  ad  Plat.  Tim,  p.  27.) 

After  Longinus  had  derived  all  the  advantages 
he  could  from  Ammonias  at  Alexandria,  and  the 
other  philosophers  whom  he  met  in  his  travels,  he 
returned  to  Athens,  where  he  had  been  bom  and 
bred.  He  there  devoted  himself  with  so  much 
zeal  to  the  instruction  of  his  numerous  pupils,  that 
he  had  scarcely  any  time  left  for  the  composition  of 
any  literary  production.  The  most  distinguished 
among  his  pupils  was  Porphyrins,  whose  original 
name  was  Malchus,  which  Longinus  changed  into 
Porphyrins,  l  e.  the  king,  or  the  man  clad  in 
purple.  At  Athens  he  seems  to  have  lectured  on 
philosophy  and  criticism,  as  well  as  on  rhetoric  and 
grammar  (Eunap.  PorphjfT.  init. ;  Porphyr.  Vit, 
Piot.  p.  131  ;  Vopisc.  AurtUan.  30;  Suid.  f .  v. 
\oyyivo%\  and  the  extent  of  his  information  was 
so  great,  that  Eunapius calls  him  ^ a  living  library^ 
and  ^a  walking  museum  ;"  but  his  knowledge 
was  not  a  dead  encumbrance  to  his  mind,  for  the 
power  for  which  he  was  most  celebrated  was  his 
critical  skill  (Phot.  BibL  Cod.  259  ;  Sopat.  Prdeg, 
in  ArutiJ.  p.  3  ;  Suid.  «.vr.  Tlofxpiipios,  AoTryFyos), 
and  this  was  indeed  so  great,  that  the  expression 
Kurd  Aoyyiyoy  Kpivuv  became  synonjrmous  with 
**  to  judge  correctly."  (Hieronym.  Epitt,  95;  Theo- 
phylact.  Ei'iit,  17.) 

After  having  spent  a  considerable  part  of  his 
life  at  Athens,  and  composed  the  best  of  his  works, 
he  went  to  the  East,  either  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  his  friends  at  Emesa  or  to  settle  some  of  his 
family  affairs.  It  seems  to  have  been  on  that  oc- 
casion that  he  became  known  to  queen  Zenobia  of 
Palmyra,  who,  being  a  woman  of  great  talent,  and 
fond  of  the  arts  and  literature,  made  him  her  teacher 
of  Greek  literature.  As  Longinus  had  no  extensive 
library  at  his  command  at  Palmyra,  he  was  obliged 
almost  entirely  to  abandon  his  literary  pursuits, 
but  another  sphere  of  action  was  soon  opened  to 
him  there ;  for  when  king  Odenathus  lutd  died, 
and  Zenobia  had  undertaken  the  government  of  her 
empire,  she  availed  herself  most  extensively  of  the 
advice  of  Longinus,  and  it  was  he  who,  being  an 
ardent  lover  of  liberty,  advised  and  encouiaged  her 
to  shake  off  the  Roman  yoke,  and  assert  her  dig- 
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nity  aa  an  indepoident  iov«nkiu  In 
of  this,  Zenobia  wroto  a  spirited  letter  te  tbe 
Roman  empen»r  Anrelian.  ( vopiee;  AwrdmM,  27.) 
In  A.  D.  273,  when  Anreliui  took  and  dcatnjeC 
Palmyra,  Longinus  had  to  pay  with  hia  li&  fir  the 
advice  which  he  had  giveii  to  Zenobia.  (Vopiib 
Aurdian,  30 ;  Said.  f.  «.  Ae7>«rot.)  Tlut  CM^ 
strophe  most  have  been  the  more  punfiil  to  Loa- 

S'nus,  since  the  qoeen,  after  having  fidlen  into  the 
mds  of  the  Romans,  aurrted  her  own  innoeiMi^ 
and  threw  all  the  blame  upon  her  adviaen^  aad 
more  especially  ap<m  Longinoa.  Bat  he  bon  bk 
execution  with  a  firmness  and  cheerfoIneM  voctby 
of  a  Socrates.    (Zosimoa,  L  56.) 

Longinus  was  unquestionably  bj  hat  the  gnatot 
philosopher  of  the  age,  and  stands  forth  ao  diatiaet 
and  soiitaiT  in  that  age  of  mystie  and  frndfid 
quibblers,  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  reeogntse  in 
him  a  man  of  excellent  sense,  sound  and  independ- 
ent judgment,  and  extensive  knowledge.  He  had 
thoroughly  imbibed  the  spirit  of  Pkto  and  Denies 
thenes,  firom  whom  he  derived  not  only  that  inlet 
lectual  cnlture  which  distinguished  him  ahove  aS 
others,  but  also  an  ardent  love  of  liberty,  and  a 
great  firanknessboth  in  expreasiDg  his  own  opinioni 
and  exposing  the  fimlts  and  enras  of  othcia. 
(Porphyr.  ViL  Plot.  p.  126.)  His  woric  tUfk  S^amt^ 
a  great  part  of  which  is  still  extant,  enrpaasea  in 
oratorical  power  every  thing  that  was  ever  written 
after  the  time  of  the  Greek  orators,  and  hc^  Hke 
Cicero  among  the  Romans,  is  the  only  Greek  who 
not  only  knew  how  to  teach  rhetoric,  hot  was  aUe 
by  his  own  example  to  ahow  what  true  oratory  ia 
Besides  the  Greek  and  Syriae  hngoagea,  he  waa 
also  familiar  ^th  the  Latin,  as  we  most  conchide 
from  his  comparison  of  Cieere  with  Demosthenea 
(Hfpl  S^f,  §  12  ;  comn.  Said,  a  «.  Altuni^n ; 
Tsetz.  PoAom.  p.  75.;  In  hu  private  life  bo 
seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  a  very  amiable  dis- 
position ;  for  although  his  mipil  Pofphyrioa  left 
him,  declaring  that  he  would  seek  a  better  phi- 
losophy in  the  school  of  Plotinna,  still  Longuni 
did  not  show  him  any  ill-will  oa  that  aeeoont,  hot 
continued  to  treat  him  aa  a  firiend,  and  invited  him 
to  come  to  Palmyra.  (Porphyr.  ViU  PiaL  pp.  120, 
124,131.)  He  was,  and  remuned  thnmgnont  his 
life,  a  pagan,  though  he  waa  by  no  i 
either  to  Judaism  or  Chrbtiani^. 

Notwithstanding  his  manifold  avocatjona, 
ginns  composed  a  great  number  of  woifca,  which 
appear  to  have  been  held  in  the  highest  estimation, 
but  nearly  all  of  which  have  unfivtonatdy  perished. 
All  that  has  come  down  to  na  consists  «if  a  eon* 
siderable  part  of  his  work  Ilffp!  0fo«f,  or  De  5b^ 
limiUUe^  and  a  number  of  fragmenta,  which  have 
been  preserved  as  qnotationa  in  the  weriu  of  eon* 
temporary  and  later  writers.  There  is  scarcely  any 
work  in  the  nmge  of  ancient  litemture  which,  in* 
dependent  of  its  excellence  of  style,  contains  aa 
many  exquisite  remarks  upon  (»atory,  poetry,  and 
good  taste  in  generaL  It  is  addressed  to  one  Ptae- 
tumius  Terentianus,  but  contains  many  laconaei 
which  cannot  be  filled  up,  since  all  the  MSSw  extant 
are  only  copies  of  the  one  which  is  preserved  at 
Paris.   The  following  is  a  list  of  his  lost  woifcs  :— 

1.  Ol  piK6koyot^  a  very  extensive  woifc,  sinoe 
a  21st  book  of  it  is  quoted.  It  seems  to  hava 
contained  information  and  critical  nmarka  opan  a 
variety  of  subjects.  (Auctor,  ViL  ApoBam.  itteiC^ 
Ruhnken,Z>Mssrf(i<ib  i*JU7o^.Z>s  ViLwi  San^  Lamf^ 
p.  28,  &C.) 
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2.  Hip)  Tsi  «rd  Miaiau,  i.  «.  on  ihr  ntatiaa 
of  Demcilhenn  igiunil  M«dU«.  (Sujd.  r.  v. 
krrfiyot ;  comp.  Phnl.  fl*.  Cod.  2HS.) 

3.  'AwepifHOTa  '0»<ijj)U(i  (Sliid.  /.  c.  ;  comp. 
Eutlalh.  a<I  Horn.  II.  pp.  67,  106.) 

4.  e:  ii,i\i(iB>pat'0,niHn.    (Suid.  i.e.) 

5.  npotKriiMia  '0^i)(»H  iieI  a^ui  in  tiro 
bookt     (Suid.;.c.) 

IffT-p^i  ifnyoCKroi.     (Suid. /.e.) 

7.  n>pl  lir  nil  'Oiiift  ttK\i  animrauaiy 
\iitv;  in  thnw  booki.     (Snid.  I.  r.) 

■■    ■■       xSr  \ii,        ■  -  -      -      - 


lioBiuy.     (Phol. 


;  KuauiDi. 


..  p.  1919.) 

9.  Ai£(.i"AKT.^x»"  I"!  'HfKK\Ju...oi.  (9uid./,e.) 

10.  nijji  M^ut-r.  (Oismmat.  in  UMiolh.  Coidin. 
p.  i97.) 

1 1.  ^x6>.a  th  ri  TsE  'H^ourrtuvgi  ^(.plltiay, 
■n  ilill  Hlont  in  MSS.,  and  hayc  l^'^ii  imnKnlwd 
by  rte  irholiMl  qommonlj  printed  niih  UepKsci- 
tion.     (SrhoLaJHmnoj,  p.  387.) 

12.  ntpl  •m9inMt  Khur.  (l.ongin.  n/il 
0+.  §  39.1 

13.  T*x"l  ^opuof,  or  k  mihgal  of  rhetoric. 
(Schol.  ad  llrrmng.  p.  3B0.) 

14.  Eii  ■Ht*  tntrfirtr  'Enir,hi>«i.  of  which 
tome  eilntcti  ue  ilill  eitont  in  H^.  b1  Vienna. 

15.  A  commenUiry  on  the  PcDatmiuDi  of  Plato'i 
Timiieui.  (PrDcln^  in  rini.pp.  10,  11,16,30,31. 
29,  60,  63,  »a.) 

16.  A  commtDtanr  on  Plito'i  Phncdon.  [Rnhn- 
k™,l..flB.) 

17.  nipl  ilfx<'>'<  i-c- on  ths  priociplo  of  ihingL 
(Porphjr,  Fiti-Jof.  p.116.) 

18.  nipl  tJJiom,  It.  Db  fiKSni  bmonm  « 
malorwn;  the  extelleot  iDCrodoction  to  it  a  pre- 
•etved  in  Poiphjrio.-i  life  of  Plotiniu  (p.  127). 

19.  Ilffil  op^^i,  or  on  natnnl  inmtinct.  (Poi- 
phvr.  r^/'U^p.  120.) 

20.  'ExiTTO^^  vpii  rir  'KiiiXtor,  on  the  phi- 
lowphjr  of  Plotiniu.     (Rulinken.  I.  r.  p.  43.) 

31.  n<|>l  Ti)t  nari  nAilT»ra  t,i,<u-iirti!,  «u 
directed  ognimi  A  mdiut     (Ruhnk™.  tf.  p.  43) 

22.  nt^it  T<iF  iSwr.  LongiriTii  wmle  two 
worka  under  ihii  title,  one  againit  Plntiniis,  and 
the  other  against  Poq)hyriua,  (Ruhnk^'n,  Lc^; 
gjrinn.  ad  AntloL  Mrlaptyi.) 

33.  11>p)  4wxiit,  a  fiagmcnt  at  it  it  quoted  by 
Entebim,  (Pmrp,  Epmj;  »t.  21 :  comp.  Pi>iphvr. 
ap.  Smb.  Bdag.  Phy,.  i.  p.  lOS  j  Pmclul,  ad  Plat. 
Polil.  p.  ■ '  ■  ' 
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J.  Toupiui,  irith  DDlei  and  emenditioni  by  Ruhii- 
ken,  of  which  three  ediiione  weie  printed  at  Oirurd 
(1776,  1769,  and  1606,  Snt.).  llie  mnt  n«ni 
editioDi  are  lho«  of  B.  Weieke  (Ulpiig,  ]fl(IX. 
Bco.)  and  A.  E.  Kggcr,  fonning  loL  i.  of  the  SiTijy 
lanm  Grw.  AWi  CaUrtUo  (Pari*.  1637,  Ifin.c). 
Conipon  Ruholien,  DantrUtia  dt  Fita  tl  StHtai 
DKhpni,  which  ii  printed  in  Toupini  and  olhar 
edilioDi  of  LoDginiu  ;  Spongberg,  dt  Cotamtubirii 
DtomfiMii  Caaii  LoHfftHi  ntfi  S^'^ur  ^jKutiiot  U|^ 
nlo,  1035,  4ta. ;  Weetemann,  Gad.  der  Gfitck, 
BcTtdUa«,k.  i  9U,  note*  1—9.  (t.  S.) 

LONOPNUS.  POMPEIUS,  one  of  iho  tri- 
buDOa  of  tlie  praetorian  troops,  wal  deprived  of  bil 
comnuud  by  Nero  in  the  tnppreuion  of  PiH'a 
conapincj,  a.  d.  65.  Ho  )■  mentioned  again  u 
tribune,  and  one  of  Oalba'a  fnenda,  when  the  piae. 
lorian  troopi  were  de«rting  to  Otho,  A.  D.  69. 
(Tac.  .In..  XT.  7l.//«.i,  31.) 

LONQUS  (A^TToi).  ■  Oiwk  Kiphi.t,  who  u 
beliered  to  have  liied  in  the  fourth  w  at  the  be- 
einning  of  the  6flh  century  of  our  era.  Concerning 
nit  history  nothiug  it  known,  but  tt  \n  probablo 
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on  OdcTialhui,  the  hiuband  of  Zrnobia.     (Libul 
Epiit.  99S.) 

The  lint  edition  of  the  lnati!><-  rtpl  E«avT  !■ 
thnt  of  l-'r.  Rnbonello,  BokI,  1554.  4io.  The  neit 
imporuni  edition  i>  that  of  F.  I'orlui  (OfHia, 
1569,  6vo.).  which  fonnt  the  boaii  of  all  labwiuenl 
editiana  until  the  time  of  Tolliu*.  \t  e  amy.  fiow- 
eTer.  mrntian  thoae  of  O.  Lannbarne  (Oiford, 
1636, 1 63S,  and  1G50,  Oto.)  and  T.  Fnbri  (Salmnr. 
1663,  8vo.).  In  1694  there  appeared  the  edition 
of  Tolliuh  with  nolea,  and  Latin  Iran.lnlion  (Tn- 
fxX.  ad  Ithen.  410.):  it  wn*  followeJ  in  the  editioni 
of  lladmn  (Uiford.  1710,  1718,  !T30,  Hro.,  and 
Edinburgh,  173.1,  12nio.).  Peoree  (London,  1:24, 
4to.,  1732,  Bto.,  and  often  leprinird).  and  N. 
M«ru.  (Leipiig,  l;6U-73.  B<o.).  A  »ll«iton  of 
nil  ikil  i*  eitant  of  Longinm  woi  pulljihed  by 


r>  hi*w 


a  of  Hetioc 


a,  for 


imilationi  of  KeUodomi  of  EmeM.     Longua  i>  ana 

claae  of  ancient  and  the  beginnicg  of  middle  age 
hiitory.  Hi>  work  bran  the  title  n«ifi(niw>  rwr 
■mrd  bi^tar  ital  XA^qf,  or  in  Latin,  Pattoratia 
de  Dapimidt  it  OlLt,  and  wu  iirat  printed  at 
)''torence(1398,  4ln],  with  nriou*  rraduiga,  bj 
Columbaniui.  II  i*  written  in  pleasing  and 
elegant  proae,  but  ii  not  five  from  the  aimcial 
einbelliahaienli  pe«uliir  tn  that  age.  A  very  good 
edition  iithntor  Jungenunn(HBniiii,  1605,  Bvo.), 
with  a  Ijttin  tranilalion  and  than  noleo.  Among 
the  mart  recent  editiana  we  may  mention  tboie  of 
B,  0.  L.  Bodeo  (Lipa.  1777.  Bvo.,  with  a  Lai. 
trantL  and  nolei),  VilloiKn  (Parit,  1770.  'J  tola. 
See.  and  4to.,  with  a  Teiy  much  impiuTed  leit), 
MilKhrrlicb  (Dipont.  17V4,  Bm.,  printed  togrther 
with  (he  Epfaetiacn  of  Xenophsn,  and  a  Ial  ttantl. 
of  both),  O.  H.  Schaefer  (Lipt.  IS03.  Uva).  F. 
Pnuow(Lipii.  IS11,12mo.,wilhaOBnnaa  Iminl.), 
and  of  E.  S..ilec  I  Lipa.  1843.  Bvo.).  There  i.  ou 
Englith  tisnilalion  of  Longru  by  O.  Thomlev, 
London,  1657,8x0.  [L.S.]' 

L0N0U3,  L  ATI'LIUS,  wai  one  of  the  firmc 
three  eeatnlu  tribimet,  elected  ■.  c.  144.  In 
conteqnenee  of  a  defect  in  the  autpicH,  he  and  hia 
calleoguet  ndgnrd,  and  contula  wen  appidnud  la 
their  itcad.     (Lit.  if.  7  ]  Uioaya,  li.  6L) 

LONOITS.  CA'SSIUS,  pnefeet  of  the  coip, 
whom  the  aoldiera  of  Vllellias  a.  d.  69,  ch<M>  m 
one  of  their  leaden  in  the  mutiny  againat  Al^enmt 
Caeeioo,  when  be  pntnatnnly  docliu«d  toi  Veapa- 
luo.     (Tat  /Atiii.  14.) 

I^NUL'S,  CONSI'DIUS.  [CoHUDiua,  Nn. 
9-1 


friend)  of  Tiberiut.  and  the  only  one  of  iha 

•enaion  who  onompanied  him  to  Khodea,  whea 
Augnitua  obliged  him  in  wiihdiuw  fmni  hia  oiHirt. 
On  Ilia  death  in  X.  a.  23,  Tibmua  hunouml  l>im, 

funer^.  and  other  dieiJnclinDt.  (Tab  .4m.  It.  IS.) 
LO.\UL'S.  L.  MANLIUS  VUldU.  [Vm«).i 
it  h 
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LONOUS,  L.  MU'SSIDIUS,  not  mentioned 
by  nncient  writers,  but  whose  name  frequently 
occurs  on  the  coins  of  Julius  Caesar  and  the  tri- 


umvirs. 


COIN   OF    UUSSIDIUS   LONOl-S. 

LONGUS,  SfMPRO'NlUS.  1.  Ti.  Sbm^ 
PRONiuR  C.  P.  C.  N.  LoNGTH,  consul  with  p.  Cor- 
nelius Scipio  B.  c.  2 1  B«  the  tirst  year  of  tlie  second 
Punic  war.  Sicily  wiis  assigned  to  him  as  his 
province,  since  the  Romans  did  not  dream  that 
Ilannibal  would  be  able  to  cross  the  Alps,  and 
invade  Italy  itself.  Sempronius  accordingly  crossed 
over  to  Sicily,  and  began  to  prosecute  the  war 
against  the  Carthaginians  with  vigour.  He  con- 
quered the  island  of  Melita,  which  nvas  held  by  a 
Carthiiginian  force,  and  on  his  return  to  Lilybacum 
was  preparing  to  go  in  search  of  the  encmy*s  fleet, 
which  was  cruising  off  the  northern  coast  of  Sicily 
and  Italy,  when  he  was  summoned  to  join  his  col- 
league in  Italy,  in  order  to  oppose  Hannibal  As 
it  was  now  winter,  Sempronius  feared  to  sail 
through  the  Adriatic,  and,  accordingly,  he  crossed 
over  the  straits  of  Messana  with  his  troops,  and  in 
forty  years  marched  through  the  whole  length  of 
Italy  to  Ariminum.  From  this  place  he  effected  a 
junction  with  his  colleague,  who  was  posted  on  the 
hills  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Trebia.  As  Sempronius 
was  ei^r  for  an  engagement,  and  Hannibal  waa 
no  less  anxious,  a  general  battle  soon  ensued,  in 
which  the  Romans  were  completely  defeated,  with 
heavy  loss,  and  the  two  consuls  took  refuge  within 
the  walls  of  Placentia.  (Liv.  xxL  6,  17,  51 — 56 ; 
Pojyb.  iii.  40,  41,  60 — 75;  Appian,  Annib,  6,  7.) 

S*mpronius  Longus  afterwards  commanded  in 
Southern  Italy,  and  defeated  Hanno  [Hanno, 
No.  15]  near  Gnimentum  in  Lucania,  b.  c.  215. 
( Liv.  xxiii.  37.)  He  was  decemvir  sacris  faciun- 
dis,  and  died  b.  c.  210.     (Liv.  xxvii.  6.) 

2.  Ti.  SsMPRONius  Ti.  p.  C.  N.  LoNOUR,  son 
of  the  preceding,  seems  to  have  been  elected  de- 
cemvir sacris  faciundis  in  place  of  his  &ther  in  B.C. 
210,  and  likewise  augur  in  the  same  year,  in  place 
of  T.  Otaciiius  Crassus.  Livy  (xxvii.  6)  speaks 
of  the  augur  and  decemvir  as  7TI.  Semproniuit  Ti/. 
JjomfUi  ;  and  though  it  is  rather  strange  that  he 
should  have  obtained  the  augumte  before  he  had 
held  any  of  the  higher  magistracies,  yet  we  must 
suppose  him  to  l)e  the  ftanie  as  the  subject  of  the 
following  notice,  since  Livy  gives  his  name  with 
Ko  much  accuracy,  and  we  know  of  no  one  else  of 
the  same  name  at  this  time.  He  was  tribune  of 
the  pleba  h.  c.  210,  curule  aedile  b.  c.  197,  and  in 
the  Kime  year  one  of  the  triumviri  for  establishing 
colonies  at  Puteoli,  Buxentum,  and  various  other 
places  in  Italy  ;  praetor  b.  c.  196,  with  Sardinia  as 
his  province,  which  was  continued  to  him  another 
yo.ir  ;  and  consul  b  c.  194  with  P.  Cornelius  Scipio 
A  fricanus.  In  his  consulship  he  assisted  as  triumvir 
in  founding  the  colonies  which  had  Itcen  determined 
upon  in  b.  c.  197,  and  he  fought  against  the  Hoii 
with  doubtful  success.  In  the  year  after  his  con- 
sulship, B.  c.  193,  he  served  a»  legate  to  the  consul 
L.  Cornelius  Merulo,  in   his  campaign  against  the 
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Boil,  and  in  &c.  191  he  lerred  m  hgpU  to  tbt 
consul  M*.  Acilina  Glabrio,  in  hit  camiMUgn  aguut 
Antiochus  in  Greece.  In  a.  c.  184  he  wm  m  on- 
successful  candidate  for  the  eenionhip.  (Lit.  zzzL 
20,  xxxil  27,  29,  xxziii.  24,  26,  43,  xjndr,  43, 
45,  46,  47,  xxxT.  5,  xxxvl  22,  zxziz.  40.)  H« 
diedB.c.174.    (Liv.  xll  21.) 

3.  C.  Sbmpronium  Longus  waa  elected  da* 
cemvir  sacris  fsciundit  in  the  place  of  TL  Sem- 
pronius Longus  [No.  2],  who  died  in  the  iieal 
pestilence  B.  c.  174.  (Lir.  xli.  21.)  He  may  nave 
been  a  son  of  No.  2,  and  thna  sacMeded  hia  &ther 
in  the  priestly  office. 

4.  P.  Sempromuh  JjONGca,  pmetor  B.C.  184« 
obtained  Further  Spain  as  his  prorince.  (Lit. 
xxzix.  32,  38.) 

LONGUS,  SULPrCIUS.  1,  Q.  SuLPidUi 
Longus,  one  of  the  consular  tribunes  &  c.  390,  the 
year  in  which  Rome  was  taken  by  the  Ganlib  He 
is  mentioned  two  or  three  timea  in  the  legends  eC 
the  period,  and  is  said  to  have  heen  the  tiibnns 
who  made  the  agreement  with  Bcennns  for  ths 
withdrawal  of  his  troops.  (Liv.  ▼.  36,  47«  48 ; 
Diod.  xiv.  110  ;  Macrob.  SaUmru.  L  16.) 

2.  C.  SuLPicius  Sbr.  p.  Q.  n.  Longus,  gEud- 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  a  diatingnubed  eom- 
mander  in  the  war  against  the  Samnites.  He  wss 
consul  for  the  first  time,  B.  c.  337^  with  P.  Adias 
Paetns  ;  for  the  second  time,  in  B.  c.  828,  with  Q. 
Aulius  Cerretanus ;  and  for  the  third  time,  B.  c. 
314,  with  M.  PoeteliuB  Libo.  In  the  ket  jmr 
Solpicius,  with  his  c<^leagQe  Poetelins,  gained  a 
great  and  decisive  victory  over  the  Samnites  not 
far  from  Caadium ;  bnt  it  appears  from  the  Tri- 
umphal Fasti  that  Snlpicius  alone  triumphed.  (Lit. 
viil  15,  37,  ix.  24—27  ;  Diod.  zviL  17,  zriiL  26, 
xix.  73.)  It  is  conjectured  from  a  few  letters  of 
the  Capitoline  Fasti,  which  are  mutilated  in  this 
year,  that  Snlpicius  was  censor  in  b.  c.  31 9 ;  SDod 
we  know  from  the  Capitoline  Fasti  that  he  was 
dictator  in  &C.312. 

LONGUS,  M\  TUXLIUS,  consd,  B.  c.  600. 
with  Ser.  Sulpiciut  Camerinus  Comntus  in  the 
tenth  year  of  the  republic.  For  the  events  oC 
the  year  see  Cambrinus,  No.  1.  TulUus  died  in 
his  year  of  office.  ( Liv.  ii.  19  ;  Dionys.  t.  62  ; 
Zonar.  vii.  13 ;  Cir.  Brtd.  16.) 

LONGUS,  VE'LIUS,  a  Latin  gnunmarian, 
known  to  us  from  a  treatise  De  Otikograpkia^  still 
extant  He  was  older  than  Chariuus,  who  refers 
to  his  writings  twice  ;  first  (i.  1 8.  §  2)  to  some 
work  of  which  the  title  has  not  been  preserved, 
and  afterwards  (ii.  9.  §  4)  to  notes  on  the  lecosid 
book  of  the  Aeneid.  In  a  third  reference  (iL  1 3. 
$  149)  to  certain  observations  on  Lucretius,  his 
name  is  an  interpolation.  The  commentary  on 
Virgil  is  mentioned  by  Macrobius  {Sai,  iii.  6)  as  if 
it  were  one  of  the  earlier  compilations  of  thu  daes 
{huno  mufti  alii  commrtilaforet  aeeuU  mm/),  is  no- 
ticed by  Servius  also  (Ad  Virp.  Am.  z.  145),  and 
in  the  collection  of  scholinsts  upon  Virgil  puUished 
by  Mai  at  Milan  in  1818  from  a  Verona  palimp- 
sest.    (Suringnr,  Hitt.  SchtJiast.  LaL  p.  184.) 

The  Ih  ( MlkHjruphia  was  brought  to  light  by 
Gcorgo  Morula,  and  published  by  Fulvius  Ursinns 
in  his  ^  Notac  ad  M.  Varronem  de  Re  Rustica,** 
8vo.  Uom.  1587.  It  tv-ill  be  found  in  the  ''Gram- 
maticao  Uitinsio  Auctores  Antiipii  ^  of  Pntschius, 
4 to.  llanov.  1  (»05,  p.  22 1 4  —2239.         [ W.  R.] 

Lop  HON,  one  of  the  statuaries,  who  mnda 
'"'  athlrtan  <'t  ormatos  ct  veoatorcs  ss<  rifif anto  sqa^" 


LtrcANUS. 
(Plin.  H.  N.  XXI.W.  8.  1.  19.  §  34  :  lh»  commao 
editiona  haic  Leapium.)  |P,  S.J 

LOTIS,  a  njin|A,  nbo  in  har  f«apii  ftata  the 
cmbiHCPi  nf  PriHpui  v/,\,  meUmocpbowd  inlu  ■ 
tr«,  called  aSxtt  her  Uiii  (O..  J/rt.  ii.  347, 
At.)  IL.S,] 

LaXIAS(Ar.{ia>),  a  surname  of  Apollo,  which 

oniclH  (AofdJ,  bul  il  ii  luuiiictlianiililT  cgnitpcled 
with  the  verb  Kiytit,  nnd  dcBcribea  the  god  s«  thi 
prophet  or  inlerpreter  of  Zeut.  (Herod,  i,  91,  riil 
I3ti  ;  AeKhjL  Bum.  \>l  ;  Arittaph.  PluL  fl  :  Bu- 
•lHlh.BJH™.p.794  ;  Mncrob.  Sol,  i.  17.)  [L.S.J 

LrtXO  (A«£<j),  a  dKughur  of  Barcu,  one  of 
the  Hyperborean  maidFiit,  nbn  brought  Ihe  wonhip 
of  Arteniia  lo  Ueloa.  ivhen»  i[  ii  ■!»  aied  aa  a 
uniaiiM  of  Artemii  benelf  (Cdlim.  Hfmn.  m 
IM.  -IS-i  ;  Nonro«,  Ihimti.  t.  p.  168 ;  eomp. 
Spanheim,  a.i  atfi'm. /.  r.)  [US.J 

LUA,  al»  called  Li]a  niiiler  or  LuaSfitumi,  one 
of  ihs  «tlf  Italian  divinltiei,  who«e  wonhip  wiu 
brgottfii  in  later  liines.  It  tat-j  he  that  ihe  waa 
DO  other  thui  Op^  the  wife  of  Sotnni ;  bul  all  we 
know  of  her  ia,  thai  tnmetiniea  the  anni  lahen 
fnxa  a  defeated  enemj  were  dedicnied  to  her,  and 
humi  M  ■  MctiGn,  with  a  tiew  to  avert  pnniab- 
ment  otany  other  (•inn ity.  (Li*,  viil  l,il».  88  j 
(VtlioB,  liii.  33  ;  Vaim,  dt  L<m.  LaL  viii.  SS,  with 
Uiiller'a  note.)  [L.  S.] 

LUCA'NU8,M.  ANNAEU9.  The  ahnrt  no- 
ticea  of  thii  poet  in  conmnii  cimilnlion,  luch  KB  that 
preliied  to  the  edilio-n  of  Weite.  alihough  pa^ 
licularij  msagn,  eontain  a  i>eri>ri  of  ttnlenienu  many 
of  which  real  epon  very  nnwrtain  c'idente.  while 
■he  longer  biogiapfaiei,  tuch  lu  that  of  Niuid,  an 
almoil  puielj  woHii  ai  iniiiginnltDii.  In  orditr  Ihal 
we  may  be  enabled  to  ap-pnrHI''  lhi>Be  portiona  of  the 
namtiTe  which  admit  'jf  Mtlsfoctory  proof  from 
ItioH   which  an  doobiful  or  tinitioaa,  we  nmat 


their  quality. 

L  The  beta  wllected  from  the  writingt  of  Sla- 
tini.  Martial,  JuTemd.  Tncilue,  the  EuKbiao 
(^hniniile  aa  tTanilaled   by  Jenimc  and  Kdoniui 


I   of   e 


«  hlhiT 


nnd   high  . 


Mella, 
naidem- 


(/ifuumfsr),  did  not  tPek  the  aamc  diilinclion  in 
litRntare  or  politica,  which  «u  acbtetnl  by  hia 
brolhera  M.  Senea  and  Jouius  Uallia  Thetalnta 
of  the  aon  developed  themadTea  at  a  very  early 
Mge  and  excited  auch  imnn  and  grneisl  adminilioa 
ns  to  awaken  the  jealouiy  of  N«ro,  who,  unable  to 
brook  competition,  forbidr  him  lo  recila  in  public. 
Slung  to  the  qnicl  by  tbii  prohibition  the  liery 
young  Spaniard  embai' 
of  Piao,  WW  betmyed. 


e  the 


■Ifint 


di>pl*y«l,  and  to  pron  Ihr  abaoluie  Mn( 

hia  repenlflncB,  he  brgnn  bv  denouncing  h»  owi 

mother  Acilia  (or  Atilia).  and  then  nvcoled  th 

rrcei«pd  a  Itaitnr'a  reward.  After  the  more  irapor 
■uiit  viciima  hod  been  deapatihed,  the  empem 
itaued  the  maiidille  for  the  denth  of  hii  poelic* 

l«  be  upeucd.     When,  Ikum  the  npid  eftiaian  o 
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blood,  he  fell  bis  eittemitiea  becoming  cbitt,  bnt 
while  (till  niaining  full  conidinianeak  he  rHaDcd 
to  rvcollection  and  bvgan  to  repeat  nload  aonia 
•ene*  which  he  had  unce  compoaed  de«riptifo  of 
a  wounded  aoldiei  penihiog  by  a  like  death,  and 
with  thfae  Hnea  npon  hit  lipa  eipirrd  (j.D.  6S). 
The  following  inKription  which,  if  gentiino,  aBeiut 
lo  have  been  «  tlihnle  to  hia  Demoiy  procwdiiig 
fivm  the  prince  himHlf,  waa  pnacned  al  no  dia- 
tont  pflriod  in  one  of  the  Homau  ehuichea :  — 


From  the  birthday  ode  in  honour  of  the  d^ 
oeaicd,  addmaed  to  taii  widow  PoIU  Argenutria, 
by  SiBiiaa.  we  gather  that  bit  eiitliral  jwem  wa* 
on  the  death  of  Heclor  and  iht  nruvary  of  bia 
body  by  Prtam  i  the  lecond,  on  the  deweni  af 
Orphem  id  the  inlcmal  rr^ona  ;  ihs  third  on  the 
bvrning  of  Home  ;  tiie  fourth,  an  oddlfaa  to  hia 
wife  i  the  laat,  the  Pharwilia  ;  lh«e  ia  eita  an  al- 
ludoD  to  the  lucceaa  which  attended  hia  euaya  in 
proa*  coDpoaiiion.  and  we  iiifer  from  on  eipreiuoy 
of  Martial  thai  hia  muae  did  not  conAnc  heraelf 
enluaively  to  gmie  and  dignified  theme*.  (SijiL 
SSv.  ii.  ptaet  and  Cam.  7  :  Martini,  iiji.i.  Sl.iii. 
21,  23,  -iS,  1.64.  «(.  194;  Juv.  \a.  7B  i  Tae. 
Aut.  I*.  49,  i6,  70,  xvi.  17  :  onmp.  l),aluo,  A 
Oral.  30 ;  Hiamn.  ia  Cirrm.  Euti.  n.  2U8U ; 
Sidoa.  Apollin.  1.339,  uiii.  IGS  i  WrniadorC 
Pat.  Lai.  Mm.  vol.  iv.  pp.  41,  £R7.) 

II.  In  a  ihoritninipciyrngniiiHt  entitled  "Vila 
Luouti,"  aicribed  to  Hnianiua,  and  which  may  ba 
an  eiltacl  from  the  tmtiae  of  that  Bramnuuian, 
"  lit  clarie  PMti^"  we  ui  told  ihnt  Lucan  mads 
hia  liral  public  appfaranee  by  reciting  al  the  quin- 
quennial  gnmca  the  praiaea  of  Nero,  who  nnked 

the  quaeatonhip.  Thia  good  undemanding,  hoi^ 
ever,  waa  ihort-lived,  and  the  courtly  bard  having 
been,  aa  he  conceived,  ineidled  by  hia  patron,  D>oin 
di«  lime  (brwaid  aeiied  every  opportunity  of  at- 
lacking  hin  in  the  tnwt  bitter  hunpoona,  and 
eveonmlly  took  a  Itad  in  the  plot  which  proved 
the  dratruction  of  himaelf  and  h..  awicialn. 

III.  AnolbH  "  Vita  Looiili."  aaid  to  l>e  "  Kx 
Conrniefitario  AntiquiMimo.~  bol  which  am  acwctly 
be  regarded  ■*  poaaeaHng  miuh  weight,  (uniiihoa 
aundry  addiiianBl  poniculan.  Il  aeu  forth  thai 
he  waa  bom  on  the  3d  of  Nov.  a.  o.  3D.  Ihal  be 
*»  conveyed   fiom  hia  naiita  muatry  to  Rom* 

■uperintemled  by  the  moat  emiiieiit  pmvptora  nf 
the  day,  ihat  he  gatepruuh  of  eiinaidnkary  pt»- 
'  ■■        aad  wk>h 


xlly,  atlnicted  il 


a  bovK 


0  •(  Nen>,  ai 


Bipicily  ghiiliBtoriat  tl 
waa  aoon  *flv  inraaUd' with  •  plier-' 
he  inonmd  ih*  batved  of  Nam  bj  ii 
and  ODiyiag  off  the  priie  wtlh  hia  Or^teni^  In  k 
poetical  conieat  at  the  qtiin<(ueiinial  RUMa^  lu  em* 
Bta[Benoe  of  whifh  h*  wai  piahilit*d  fnmi  writing 
poetry  or  plaading  al  the  bar  i  tbaI,aH<k<ag  na- 
venge,  he  fuond  death,  aad  pt<ii>brd  «u  the  bal 
day  of  April,  a.  d.  6i,  in  the  -JGlh  vaat  of  Ma  aiia. 
Then  foUowa  a  ntalugoe  of  hU  wuik*.  muiy  of  tb« 

iia.  OataxvmoH  (probably  GUaaivmm,  1.  (^  iht*. 
■aw^i).  .■^Joamaa  X.   T/vganlu  A/«Jki  iei|>pp. 
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cfvOom  in  Oetamum  SagiUam^ et  proeo  De meemdio 
«r6w  (wordB  which  it  has  beoi  propoied  to  reduce 
to  sense  by  reading  Hypomnemaia  pro»a  oraHom 
M  Odavium  SagiUam^  et  jtro  eo  DedamaHomta — Dt 
ineendio  urbis),  Epistolarum  «r  Campemku 

As  to  the  accuracy  of  the  above  list  it  is  impos- 
sible to  o£fer  even  an  opinion;  but  it  is  confirmed  to 
a  certain  extent,  at  least,  by  an  old  scholiast  upon 
Statins,  generally  known  as  Lutatius,  who  quotes 
some  lines  from  the  lUacon  {ad  Stat,  TMk  iii  641, 
and  vi.  32*2),  besides  which  h«  gives  two  hexa- 
meters from  a  piece  which  he  terms  Odaffonium  (ad 
Stat.  Thcb.  ix.  424).  With  regard  to  the  story  of 
the  public  defeat  sustained  by  Nero,  which  has 
been  repeated  again  and  again  without  any  ex- 
presMon  of  distrust,  and  has  afforded  the  subject  of 
a  glowing  picture  to  a  French  critic,  we  may  ob- 
serve that  it  is  passed  over  in  silence  by  all  our 
classical  authorities,  that  it  is  at  variance  with  the 
account  given  by  the  compiler  of  the  life  attributed 
to  Suetonius,  tlutt,  h  priori^  it  is  highly  improbable 
that  any  literary  man  at  that  period,  however  vain 
and  headstrong,  much  less  a  court  favourite,  whose 
nearest  kinsmen  were  courtiers,  would  ever  have 
formed  the  project  of  engaging  seriously  in  a  com- 
bat where  success  was  ruin.  That  no  such  event 
took  place  under  the  circumstances  represented 
above,  can  be  proved  from  history,  for  the  quin- 
quennial competition  {quinquennaU  ecrtamen  — 
tripUXf  mmicHtn^  (fymnicutn^  eqitentre)  instituted  by 
Nero,  and  called  from  him  Neronia,  was  held  for 
the  first  time  A.  D.  60,  when,  as  we  are  expressly 
informed  by  Suetonius,  **  carminis  Latini  coronam, 
de  qua  honestissimus  quisque  contcndcrat  ipsorum 
consensu  concessam  sibi  recepit,^  words  which  iur 
dicate  most  clearly  the  amount  of  opposition  offered 
by  tiiese  mock  antagonists  ;  the  second  celebration 
did  not  take  place  until  after  the  death  of  Piso  and 
his  confederates  (Tac  Ann.  xiv.  20,xvi.  4  ;  Sueton. 
Aer.  12)Comp.  21;  Dion  Cass.  Ixi.  21).  In  all  pro- 
bability the  fable  arose  from  an  obscure  expression 
in  the  Genethliacon  of  Statius  (v.  58),  which,  al- 
though hard  to  explain,  certainly  affords  no  suffi- 
cient foundation  for  the  structure  which  has  been 
reared  upon  it. 

The  only  extant  production  of  Lucan  is  an  heroic 
poem,  in  ten  books,  entitled  Phanalia^  in  which 
the  progress  of  the  struggle  between  Caesar  and 
Pompey  is  fully  detailed,  the  events,  commencing 
with  the  passage  of  the  Kubicon,  being  arranged  in 
regular  chronological  order.  The  tenth  book  is  im- 
perfect, and  the  narrative  breaks  off  abruptly  in 
the  middle  of  the  Alexandrian  war,  but  we  know 
not  whether  the  conclusion  has  been  lost,  or  whether 
the  author  never  completed  his  task.  The  whole 
of  what  we  now  possess  was  certainly  not  composed 
at  the  same  time,  for  the  different  part»  do  not  by 
any  means  breathe  the  same  spirit  In  the  earlier 
portions  we  find  liberal  sentiments  expressed  in 
very  moderate  terms,  accompanied  by  open  and 
almost  fulsome  flattery  of  Nero  ;  but,  as  we  pro- 
ceed, the  blessings  of  freedom  are  more  and  more 
loudly  proclaimed,  and  the  invectives  against  ty- 
ranny are  couched  in  longuiige  the  most  offensive, 
evidently  aimed  directly  at  the  emperor.  Whether 
this  reiniirkablo  change  of  tone  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  gradual  development  of  the  evil  passions 
of  the  prince,  who  excited  the  brightest  hopes 
at  the  outset  of  his  reign,  or  whether  it  arose 
from  the  personal  bitterness  of  a  disgraced  favourite, 
must  be  left  to  conjecture ;  but,  whichever  expla- 
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nation  we  may  adopt,  it  ii  fanpoMibla  to  bdint 
that  the  work  was  published  entirt  dnilqg  thi  Hfa- 
tima  of  the  anther,  and  it  appean  ahiioift  cotaii 
that  it  never  received  hia  last  oamctiona. 

A  remariuUe  divwrity  of  opiiuoii  axfata  wift 
regard  to  the  merits  of  Lucan.  Tha  aaxliff  critioi 
assuming  the  attitode  of  v^*f*^">g  advoealeai  al^ 
suxdly  exaggerate  and  unreaaonaUy  depceciato  Ui 
powers.  And  yet  gnat  defiseta  and  graal  bsrotiia 
are  obvious  to  the  impartial  dfaaenre&  We  fiai 
almost  every  quality  zeqoiaite  to  fiNrm  a  neat  pedt 
but  the  action  of  eadi  it  dogged  and  the  oCMft 
neutralised  by  some  grievous  penrenity.  We  dia- 
cover  vast  power,  high  enthnaiafln,  boning  enHgy^ 
copious  diction,  livdy  imagination,  gicai  Muni^^ 
a  bold  and  masculine  tone  of  thooriit,  deep  icAae* 
tion  and  political  wisdom  ;  bnt  ue  power  beag 
ill  governed,  communicatei  a  janing  ixrqgnhriljT  It 
the  whole  mechanism  of  the  piece,  the  iinthniiaiB 
under  no  control  runt  wild  into  extiavagpnt  fiiDy, 
the  language  flows  in  a  ftrong  and  oonioiia  bnt  tK^> 
bid  stream ;  the  kaming  it  diifigwed  by  pedaiitii 
display  ;  the  imagination  of  the  poet  czbaaaU  itadf 
in  &r-fetched  conceits  and  unnatmal  aimilea ;  te 
philosophic  maxims  obtmded  at  nnaeaicnaMe  ■•• 
ments  are  received  with  impatience  and  dkgiHt  j 
we  distinctly  perceive  throngJioDt  vigorana  goiH 
struggling,  but  in  vain,  against  the  paadjaqg  Ib* 
fluence  of  a  corrupt  system  of  mental  camBi  mad  a 
depraved  standard  of  national  taate. 

Th^  Editio  Princeps  of  Loean  waa  printed  at 
Rome,  by  Sweynheym  and  Pfennarti,  mder  the 
superintendenoe  of  Andrew,  Bishop  bf  Aleria,  faL 
1469,  and  two  impressiont,  which  have  no  dale 
and  no  name  of  place  or  printer,  art  act  down  bj 
bibliographers  next  in  order.  Some  inprovcmenta 
were  made  by  Aldus,  8vo.  Venet.  1502,  1515^ 
but  the  first  really  critical  editions  an  thoae  ef 
Puhnannus,  16mo,  Ant  v.  1564,  1577, 1592.  The 
text  was  gradually  purified  by  the  laboua  of  Bci*> 
mannus,  8vo.  LipSb  1584, 1589  ;  of  Orotiaa,  Svci 
Antv.  1614,  and  Lug.  Bat  1626  s  of  Corthia,  8vo. 
Lips.  1726  ;  of  Oudendorp,  4to.  Lm.  Bat  1728 ; 
of  Bnrmann,  4to.  Leid.  1740 ;  of  Bentley,  4ta 
Strawberry  Hill,  1760 ;  of  Renouaid,  IbL  Pkiii, 
1795  ;  of  Ulydnui,  Vindob.  4to.  1811  ;  of  C  I^ 
Weber,  8vo.  Lips.  1821—1831 ;  and  ef  Weiaa, 
8vo.  Lips.  1835. 

Of  these  the  editions  of  Oudendorp  and  Bon 
mann  are  the  most  elaborate  and  ample,  especiaHy 
the  latter,  but  tlie  most  useful  ibr  all  pnittifal  pur- 
poses is  that  of  Weber,  which  oontunt  an  anpla 
collection  of  Scholia  and  commentariet,  a  disaiiia 
tion  on  the  verses  commonly  considered  ipwions, 
and  various  other  adminicula ;  a  fourth  toIubm^ 
however,  is  required  to  complete  the  work,  and  ia 
intended  to  contain  remarks  on  the  life  and  writings 
of  Lucan,  an  account  of  the  editi<»iB  and  fiagmentii 
complete  indices,  and  other  aide 

A  supplement  to  the  Pharsalia,  in  seven  hooka, 
by  Thomas  May,  being  a  translation  into  Laiitt  of 
an  English  supplement  appended  to  his  metrical 
translation,  was  published  at  Leyden  in  1630,  and 
will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  Amsterdam  odd.  of 
1658,  1G69. 

The  first  book  of  the  Pharsalia  waa  ivndend 
into  English,  line  for  line,  by  Christopher  Marlow, 
4  to.  Lond.  1600,  the  whole  poem  by  Arthur  Guigei^ 
4to.  Lond.  1614,  and  by  Thomas  Ma^,  ISSack 
Lond.  1627.  The  latter  was  reprinted  in  1631, 
with  a  continuation  of  the  lubject  oatil  itm 
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of  Juliui  Cu^wir,  and  ilihaugh  pTB-emiDOitlj  dolt, 


Land.) : 

Of  ill,. 
OnilbiiiiiK 
long  It,  j..] 

proH   v,i 


Borek.  II 

and  Ihj.i 

1792.  i, 

UK.-, 

LCf. 


tr  nf  rditjont.  The  be*t  tnin^lion  u 
nr,  whirK  finl  apppartd  in  17IB  (fol. 
1  19  cittuttd   ihroughaut  wiih  coaii- 

iiTiniFroDt  Fimch  Usntlationi,  that  of 
.h  B«bm(,  410,  Paria,  l6S4-lli5S, 
■J  ji¥oH¥puiaiion,iind,noiwi[hilajiding 
?9  of  Boilenu.  iliU  6ndi  odmiren.  The 
i»ii  of  MutuoDtcl,  2  ToU  Slo.  Patii, 
I  pi-pij  waj  d««iable. 

ir,  Kvo.  Leip.  1(>95,  and  of  C.  W.  ion 
I.  Hiille,  171!).  are  not  highly  ealwned. 
1  proiK  by  P.  U  Haul.  «>o.  Mniinheim, 
nwct  ni  bud  ni  Mannoiital'i.  [W.  R.] 
NIJS,  OCELLUS.  [OciLLi-a.] 
NUS.  TEBrNTIUS.      Aaording  to 


under  ihi-  iNiniu  of  Surtoaiiu,  P.  Tenntiui  Loconiu 
waj  thr.  iLanit  of  ih*  Ronum  aFUtoi  whoie  i' 
Teniiit  k;h,  and  who  tafairquenilj  mannm 
bim.  ((.'imp.  Pighiua,  Aimal.  tdL  u.  p.  3 
A  peiiii'T  uf  ihe  name  of  C.  Tereatiu  Luc 
ii  UK-iiiiuiLKi  by  Plioj  (fl.JV.  uir.  7.  «. 
Tbur  nrt'  H'VcraleoiiuDf  ihaTenntiagenaei 
bwiiiK  ll'r  Irgnid  CTmiULUC  ie.  C.  Ten] 
LiKii.ut  -  bui  by  whom  they  were  rtnitli  w 

obtei-.'  r.M,„.>iiti  (he  head  of  Pnllaa.  with  a  ■ 
6gui-'  ••!  \  I.  lory  EUodiug  buhiod  har.and  llii 


rCCKIUS.      1.  A   Roumn  genemi.  wht 
uiKlim  «nh  tbr  pnelor  C.  CuKimiut,  defeated 

f.T.V)  '[(.■•-««""'SNo.J.]' 
.  y.  LrcLBiiia,  of  Hhegiom,  I 
r..  ,l„-.  I'm-.  T.  64.) 
.  Li  II  tii's  M.  r.  a  corrcapoiidenl  of  Cieero, 
iir,  .iTid  a  lealom  luntiorEer  of  the  ariiiocnrj 
be  ditlingnikhed  from 
,  1/.  L,  me  Biilorian  |No.  4).  '^' " 
isn^ui  of  Cictre,  in  which  ihe  oi 


'-.  -^1.  i 


1  wiihoD 


iny  piw 


I  I  Onu«i.  TidL  vc 


leighbour  of  Cicero.     Hi>  name  fre- 
ci:  with  Aliicui.  with  nlinii  Lu 


>.     It  appear*  that  M.  Salloit 
If  or  other  inrolied  in  the  qoancL 
:  3.  8  3.  S.§a,  10.  §  3,  II.  J  I, 


The  ipeechei 
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licb  he  driivtml  apini 


J,.  Omd.  pp.  W,  flS.  ed.  Orelli). 

D  ne  nefame  a  taodidate  for  the  coninlihip, 

with  Jiiliui  Caeaar,  vho  xgned  ta  mpport 


locracy  using  every  el 


10  bring  in  Bibulnt.  ru  a 
fluen«(SDet  Oio.  19  | 
l.fSJ.  Liicvini  Hrma 
lO  pnblic  liFe  aiid  to  haia 


He  ' 


htilnry  of  Rome,  cDmmendng  vith  ihs  Social  or 
Manic  war.  lu  a.  c  .%&  he  had  luariy  Rniahed 
the  biliary  of  the  Social  and  of  the  lint  Cin)  war, 
when  Ciccre,  whoee  impatience  to  liare  hii  own 
deedi  alebtaied  voiild  nol  allew  liim  to  nil  till 
Lneceioi  airiied  at  the  Iiiitory  of  hii  mnnilthip, 
aToU  a  malt  tuf^t  and  elaborate  ]plt«r  ta  hii 
friend,  prnting  him  to  ntipend  the  (htnd  of  bia 
hiitory,  and  todeioteaupaiate  work  ta  the  period 
from  Catiline*!  conipincy  to  Ciceio'i  n««ll  (ma 
banithmenl.  Inthii  letter  (ad  Fam.  '.  VI).  which 
Ci«n>  hinuelf  calU  oo/di  Mia  (ad  AU  V.  B.  %  4), 
and  which  ii  one  of  the  mod  exUnotdiiuir}'  tn  the 
whole  of  hit  comipondence,  he  do*!  not  hniata 

loie  for  bim,  to  aay  more  in  hii  favooc  than  Irnih 
would  warmni  (jiiunliait  cbani.  yuan  ownM 
fwrifuf,  /otytarr).  and  10  iprmk  in  ht^ber  lerrrii  of 
the  ereni*  than  he  might  perhnpt  think  they  de- 
•rred  (W  oi  .         ■•       . 


r-(ii)  1  ai 


:tndH  by  r 


ihall    bo 

obliged  to  wiile  the  hiitory  liimielt  Lucccioa 
promiied  eompliance  with  hit  leqoeil.  and  iha  beak 
which  Cieeni  lent  lo  Lucccioi  by  DMoni  of  Alticua, 
ibortiy  aflerwardt.  pmbablr  contained  naleriali 
for  the  work  (Cie.  ad  AIL  ir.  1 1.  g  S),  It  wai 
about  thii  time  that  Cicero,  auioui  lo  canciliala 
Lncceiiu  in  every  powible  way.  apaka  of  htm  in 

kamn  atijue  nrttffemKtat,  aa  Hie  nr,  ^ta  kumamiaU 
ftnudiiuM^  ittit  jfaJiu.  hVit  arMut  atgmt  do<tritt9 
(cc  ■JI,3'J);   but  it  would  aeom  that  Lncveiu 


In  I 


::.  A5  Loo 


B.C.  49,  he 


went  10  Swdinin  (Cic  ad 
on  Ibebre^in^oulofUie 
eipoqied  the  iide  of  Pom- 
Ions  liied  on  Inmi  of  in- 
n  ilio  habil  of  (oniulting 


him  during  the  courae  of  the  war  on  all  imporUnt 
isallen (CacL  a.  C  iii.  lHiCic.aJJn.ii.  I.g  3. 
II.  i  3).  Lncceiua  waa  lubieqaently  pudoued 
by  Caeau  and  rotnmed  to  Rome,  where  he  run- 
li'naed  ta  lite  on  friendly  terou  with  Ctcem ; 
and  when  the  latter  Imi  hia  btiend  daughter 
Tultia  in  b.c  4i,  Lnccviai  wnl  hiia  a  leiwr  of 
cendoleDC*  (Cie.  ad  fam.  t.  13),  lie  pnbnbly 
died  aaan  afteiwaidi,  aa  bla  name  doc*  uul  appear 
again  in  Ciaetn'i  eorrrfponddica. 

S.  C  Lucciit-a  C.  r.  lliuv*,  of  ih>  PupiniM 
tribe  (Cic  wf  t'im.  •iii.  H.  t  A),  trlbane  of  Um 
pluba,  ».  c.  S3,  propowd  that  PoBipey  thnuld  ba 
crmtcd  dicutor.  and  «B«  in  (onaeouence  »ery 
neatly  depnnd  of  lii<  eSc*  (Cic  od  1^  fV.m. 
a.  I  (.  II.  S  3  i   Plal.  /-onfH  54,  whrra  ba  U 
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erroneous]  J  called  Luciliua).  In  B.  c.  52  he  was  a 
candidate  with  Cicero  for  the  augunhip,  and  in 
the  following  year  a  candidate  with  M.  Caelioa  for 
the  acdileehip,  bat  he  failed  in  both  ;  and  as  he  was 
thus  opposed  both  to  Cicero  and  his  friend^  he  is 
called  in  their  correspondence,  Hillut^  **  the  stam- 
merer.*^ When  Cicero  wished  to  obtain  a  tri- 
umph on  account  of  the  successes  he  had  gained  in 
Cilicia,  he  cndearoured  to  become  reconcUed  to  Luo- 
ceius,  and  his  name  frequently  occurs  in  Ciceroni 
correHpondence  at  that  period.  (Cic  ad  Fam,  ii. 
]0.  §  1,  viii.  2.  §  2,  a  §  1,  9.  $  1*  H.  $  2,  (Mi  ^tt. 
vii.  1.  §§  7,  8.) 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  ciril  war  in  B.  c.  49, 
Hirrus  joined  PompoVf  and  was  stationed  with  a 
military  force  in  northern  Italy,  but,  like  the  other 
Pompeian  commanders,  was  deserted  by  his  own 
troops  (Caes.  D.  C.  i.  1 5,  where  Lucceium  is  the 
true  reading  instead  of  UlciHem  ;  comp.  Cic.  ad 
AU.  viii.  11.  A.).  He  was  subsequently  sent  by 
Pompey  as  ambiissador  to  Orodes,  king  of  Parthia, 
to  endeavour  to  gain  his  assistance  for  the  aristo- 
cnicy,  but  he  was  thrown  into  prison  by  the  Par- 
thian king ;  and  when  Pompey *8  officers,  before 
the  little  of  Pharftalia,  contidcnt  of  victory,  were 
ansij^ning  the  various  offices  of  the  state,  there  was 
a  vehement  dispute  whether  Hirrus  should  be 
allowed  to  stand  for  the  praetor&hip  in  his  absence 
(Caes.  U.  C.  iii.  H'2  ;  Dion  Cass.  xlii.  '2).  He  was 
pardoned  by  Caesar  after  the  iNittle  of  Pharsalia, 
and  returned  to  Rome.  The  C.  Hirrius  mentioned 
by  Pliny  (H,  N.  ix.  55.  s.  81)  and  Varro  (i?.  R, 
iiL  17),  as  the  first  person  who  had  sea-water 
•tdck-ponds  for  lampreys,  and  who  sent  some  thou- 
sands of  them  to  Caesar  for  his  triumphal  banquets, 
is  most  probably  the  same  person  as  the  preceding, 
thoutfh  he  is  spoken  of  as  a  separate  person  under 
IliRRirs.  It  would  likewise  appejir  that  the 
Ilirtius,  whom  Appian  says  {B,  C.  iv.  43,  84)  was 
proscribed  by  the  triumvirs  in  &  c.  43,  and  who 
tied  to  Sex.  Pompey  in  Sicily,  is  a  fi»lse  reading 
for  IlitTut, 

6.  Cn.  LuccBiua,  a  friend  of  D.  Bmtus,  b.  a 
44.     (Cic.a<i^/^xvi.  5.  §  3.) 

7.  P.  LuccBiUR,  a  friend  of  Cicero,  and  recom- 
mended by  him  to  Q.  Comiticius,  B.c  43.  (Cic. 
ud  Fam.  xii.  '25.  A.  §  6,  30.  §  5.) 

LUCEIUS  ALIU'NUS.  [Albinits,  Vol  L 
p.  94,  a. ;  compare  Vol.  Kp.  93,  a.] 

LUCFRIUS,  LUCE'RIA,  also  Lueetius  aaid 
Lucetioy  that  is,  the  giver  of  light,  occur  as  sur- 
names of  Jupiter  and  Juno.  According  to  Servius 
{ad  Aen,  ix.  570)  the  name  was  used  especially 
among  the  Oecans.  (Macrob.  Sat,  i.  15  ;  Gellius, 
V.  1*2;  Paul.  Diac.  p.  114,  ed.  MiiUer ;  com[K 
LUCINA.)  [L.  S.] 

LUCIANUS  (AovKiay6s).  1.  Of  Antioch, 
one  of  the  most  eminent  ecclesiastics  and  biblical 
scholars  in  the  early  Church.  He  was  bom,  like 
his  illmtrious  namesake,  the  witirist,  at  Snmosata, 
on  the  Euphrates :  he  was  of  ri-s{)ectable  parents, 
by  whom  he  was  early  trained  up  iu  religious  prin- 
ciples and  hnhits.  They  died,  however,  when  he 
was  only  twelve  years  old  ;  and  the  orphan  lad, 
having  tlistrihuted  his  property  to  the  poor,  removed 
tt»  Ktlosiu  where  he  was  bnpti/^d,  and  devoted  him- 
s<>ir  to  ascetic  practices,  becoming  the  intimate 
flit  ihU  and  appari^ntly  the  pupil  of  Macarius,  a 
(.'hriiitian  of  that  town,  known  principally  as  an 
px[KMinder  of  the  Striptures.  Lucian,  having  de- 
termined to  embrace  an  ecclcsiastiail  life,  became  a 
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pntbyter  at  ABtioeh«aiid  wtaMkhed  m  Ask  dlja 
theofegieal  sdiool,  which  was  KMCtad  to  kr  any 
students  ficom  all  parti,  and  whidi  czaidnd  a  ofr 
sideiable  influence  on  the  rdigioiia  oj^niou  oC  At 
subsequent  generation.    What  were  the  wdSaSmt 
opinions  of  Lodan  himielf  it  u  difflkalt  emc^it 
determine.    They  were  inch  as  to  expeaa  hbi  Is 
the  chaige  of  heterodoxy,  and  to  iDdnea  tkna  sw* 
cessive  Ushops  of  Antioieh  to  excommnnkato  hii^ 
or  else  to  induce  him  to  withdraw  with  his  finflowm 
from  communion  with  them.  Accotdingto  Vakns 
and  Tillemont  the  three  hishopa  were l>aaiiRi%  As 
successor  of  Paul  eC  Samntto  (▲.]».  3<fiE^— 37SX 
Timaens  (  a.  d.  273—280),  and  CyriUns  (^  n.  9N 
—300) ;  and  Tillemont  dates  his  sepan^ieii  km 
A.  D.  269,  and  thinks  it  continued  ten  or  twrivi 
years.    The  testimony  of  Alexander,  pntriar^  tf 
Alexandria  (apud  Theodoret,  //.  £.  L  4),  iHm  vis 
partly  contemporary  with  Lucian,  makes  the  fid  cf 
this  separation  indisputable.   He  stotes  that  hmam 
remained  out  of  communion  with  the  cfamdl  fit 
many  years  ;  and  that  he  was  the  saseesaor  ii 
heresy  of  Paul  of  Samosata,  and  the  nieuusw  sf 
Arius.     Anus  himself,  in  a  letter  to  Easeliins  «f 
Nioomedeia  (apud  Theodoret,  H.E.L  5),addnBSSs 
his  friend  as  crvAAowciamerd  "'feUow-r 
which  may  be  considered  as  intimating  tha 
held  opinions  similar  to  his  own  ;  thotjgh, 
would,  in  his  circumstances,  be  slow  to  take  to 
self  a  sectarian  deugnation,  we  are  disposed  to  iah 
terpret  the  expression  as  a  memorial  tost  thej  had 
been  fellow-students  in    the  school  of  Lnrin. 
Epiphanius,  who  devotes  a  section  of  his  princi|nl 
work  (Pamirium;  Hasre$.  43,  s.  ut  alii,  23)  to  renito 
the  heresies  of  the  Lncianisu.  says  that  Laeian 
was  originally  a  follower  of  Maraoiiy  bat  that  he 
separated  from  him  and  formed  a  sect  of  hk  own, 
agreeii^,  howerer,  in  its  genenl  arindplsa,  with 
that  of  the  Marcionites.     Like  Marcion,  the  Lb- 
cianists  ooncdved  of  the  Deminiooa  or  Crsatoi^  as 
distinct  from  the  perfect  Ood,  6  fyMt  "^die  good 
one  \*  and  described  the  Creator,  who  was  aba 
represented  as  the  judge,  as  dSkaieff  "thejant 
one.*^    Beside  these  two  beings,  betweee  whsn 
the  commonly  receiTod  attribotca  and  oAess  of 
God  were  divided,  the  Lucianists  lecfconed  a  tMrAi 
6  iroyfip6s,  **  the  evil  one.**    Like  the  Maidonils^ 
they  condemned  marriage  :  Epiphanins  aayt  thai 
this  was  out  of  hatred  to  the  Demioigoa  or  Craals^ 
whose  dominion  was  extended  hf  the  prnpngafiim 
of  the  human  race.    This  description  of  the  sed 
is  to  be  received  with  very  great  caution,  far  Epi- 
phanius acknowledges  that  it  had  been  lonji  extinel, 
and  that  his  inquiries  had  led  to  no  dear  ( 
information  respecting  it     The  gnostic 
of  the  doctrines  ascribed  to  it  reoeivea  no 
nance  from  the  statements  of  Alexander  of  Ala» 
andria,  and  is  probably  altogether  without  feaad* 
ation :  the  views  of  Lucian  appear  to  have  had 
more  affinity  with  those  of  the  Arians  s  and  it  is 
observable  that  Eusebius  of  Nicomedeia,  Leontiai 
of  Antioch,  and  other  prelates  of  the  Ariaa  or 
Semi-Arian  parties,  and  possibly  (as  already  inti- 
mated) Arius  himself^  had  been  his  pnpils.    Bat 
whatever  may  have  been  the  heterodoxy  of 
he  either  abjurvd  it  or  exj^ned  it  so  as  to  be 
stored  to  the  communitm  of  the  Churd^  in 
he  continued  until  his  martyrdom,  the  l^oir  of 
which  was  regarded  as  sufficient  to  wipe  off  all  tha 
reproach  of  his  former  heresy  ;  and  "^liwaan  Aa 
martyr*^  had  the  unusual  distinction  vf  bsi^f  .i^ 
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ferred  to  by  orthodox  and  heterodox  with  equal 
reverence.  It  was  probably  on  hit  reunion  with  the 
Church  that  he  gave  in  the  confeuion  of  hit  fiuth, 
which  is  mentioned  by  Sosomen  {H.  E.  iiL  5),  and 
given  at  length  bv  Socrates  (//.  E.  iL  10).  It  was 
promulgated  by  the  Eusebian  or  Semi- Arum  Synod 
of  Antioch  ( A.  D.  34 1 ),  the  members  of  which  aa- 
nounced  that  they  had  found  it  in  the  hand-writing 
of  Ludon  himselfl  Sozomen  expresses  his  doubt 
of  the  genuineness  of  the  document ;  and  the 
caution  with  which  it  is  worded,  for  the  most  part 
in  scriptural  terms,  so  suited  to  the  purpose  of  the 
aynod,  which  desired  to  substitute  for  the  Nicene 
confession  a  creed  which  moderate  men  of  both 
pHTties  might  embrace,  renders  the  suspicion  of 
Sozomen  not  unreasonable.  The  genuineness  of 
the  creed  is,  however,  maintained  by  Bishop  Bull 
{Defengh  Fid.  Aicaen.  iL  13.  §  4 — 8),  by  powerful 
aiKument8,and  is  indeed  generally  admitted ;  but  the 
controversy  a^  to  its  orthodoxy  has  not  been  decided 
even  in  modem  times ;  for  although  trinitarian 
writers  for  the  most  port  affirm  that  it  is  orthodox, 
Petaviusand  Huetius,  with  the  Arian  Sandius,  im* 
pute  to  it  an  Arian  character.  It  was  strenuously 
upheld  by  tiie  Arians  of  the  fourth  century,  espe- 
cially as  it  did  not  contain  the  obnoxious  term 
*'  6fioo4etos.^*  Supposing  it  to  be  genuine,  its  am- 
biguity probably  arose  from  the  desire  of  Luciau 
not  to  compromise  his  own  real  sentiments,  yet  to 
express  thera  in  terms  of  so  orthodox  an  appearance 
as  to  satisfy  the  rulers  of  the  Church,  into  which 
he  sought  to  be  readmitted. 

After  his  reunion  with  the  Church,  Lncian 
appears  to  have  recovered  or  increased  his  reputation 
both  for  learning  and  sanctity.  He  was  especially 
eminent  for  his  charity  to  the  poor.  His  eminence 
marked  him  out  as  a  victim  in  the  persecution  under 
Diocletian  and  his  successors.  He  fled  from  Antioch 
and  concealed  himself  in  the  country  ;  but,  near 
the  close  of  the  year  311,  he  was  apprehended  at 
Antioch,  by  order,  according  to  Eusebiua  and 
Jerome,  of  the  emperor  Maximin  (Daza),  but 
according  to  the  author  of  his  Acta^  under  Max- 
imion  (Galcrius).  The  slight  difference  of  the 
names  Maximin  and  Maximian  easily  accounts  for 
the  difference  of  these  statements :  if  he  was  mar- 
tyred under  Maximian  we  must  place  his  appr^ 
hension  at  least  a  year  earlier  than  the  date  just 
given.  He  was  conveyed  by  land  across  Asia 
Minor  to  Nicomedeia  in  Bithynia,  where,  aft^ 
suffering  the  greatest  tortures,  which  could  only 
extort  from  him  the  answer,  '*!  am  a  Christian** 
(Chrysoht.  /lomiiia  in  .V.  Lucianum^  Opera^  vol.  i.  ed. 
^Iorel.,  vol.  V.  ed.  Savil.,  voL  iL  ed.  Benedict),  he 
was  remanded  to  prison.  He  died  the  day  after 
the  feaHt  of  the  Epiphany,  a.  d.  312,  most  probably 
from  the  effects  of  the  tortures  already  inflicted, 
and  especially  by  starvation,  having  been  fourteen 
days  without  futxl,  fur  he  would  not  taste  of  that 
which  was  placed  before  him,  as  it  had  been  offered 
to  idols.  His  body  was  cast  into  the  sea,  and 
having  been  washed  ashore  near  the  decayed  town, 
or  the  ruins  of  Drepanuin,  was  buried  there.  Con- 
sttntinc  the  Great  afterwards  rebuilt  the  town  in 
honour  of  the  holy  martvr,  and  gave  to  it,  from  his 
niother,  by  whom  he  wiut  probably  influenced,  the 
name  of  Helenopolis.  The  statement  of  the  Aleoh 
aMiirian  or  J^aac/ud  Chmnicle^  that  he  was  burnt  to 
death,  is  utterly  incousiiiteut  with  other  more  trust- 
worthy stjitementH. 

The  works  v)f  Lucian  cumpieheiided.  according  to 
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Jerome  (Db  Virig  Illttdr,  c  77),  two  nidi  wofk% 
**  libelli,**  on  the  Christian  fidth,  and  soDe  iliMt 
letters  to  various  individuals.  The  two  worka  **  oa 
the  fisith''  (JM  Fide)  were,  perhape,  the  cieed 
ahready  noticed  aa  discovered  and  pnblisbed  by  the 
synod  of  Antioch,  and  the  speech  (Oraiio)  mada 
by  him  before  the  empenn',  which  is  pretenred  bj 
Rnfinos  (//.  £L  ix.  6  ju  If  this  defence  was  tpdten, 
it  must  hate  been  at  another  examination  thaD  that 
described  by  Chrysoetom.  Of  the  letters  of  Lodaa 
we  have  no  remains,  except  a  frugmeat  in  the 
Alegamdriam  CkromeU  (p.  277,  ed.  Parif ;  p.  221» 
ed.  Venice ;  voL  i.  p.  616,  ed.  Bonn),  itait  the 
moet  important  of  Ludan's  literaiy  laboon  waa  hia 
revision  of  the  text  of  the  Septuagint.  Soma 
(Ceillier,  AtUettn iScicret,  vol  iv.  p.  47* and  Neandei^ 
Ckyrck  Hi$L  by  Rose,  voL  ii  note  ad  fin^  have 
thought  that  he  revised  the  text  of  the  N.  T. :  but 
although  some  expceaeiona  used  by  Jerome  {Prmtfi 
ad  Evangdia)  give  countenance  to  their  opiiuoo« 
we  believe  the  revision  waa  limited  to  the  Septa*- 
gint  The  author  of  the  Acta  &  Imekm  mj%  ha 
waa  moved  to  undertake  hk  revisioik  by  obaerring 
the  corruption  of  the  lacied  booka  ;  bat  hb  nbaa* 
quent  statement  that  the  rsTisaon  waa  guided  faj  a 
comparison  of  the  Hebrew  text*  limita  the  ax- 
pression  ^'sacred  books'*  to  the  0.  T.  The  oopUa 
of  the  edition  of  Ladaii,  though  anfitvoumbly 
chacBcterlsed  by  Jerome  (A&),  are  deecribcd  by 
him  elsewhere  (Afdog,  vmtra  Rx^U,  vL  27)  aa 
commonly  used  in  Uie  conrehet  from  Comtantinopla 
to  Antioch.  They  were  known  aa  ^exemplana 
Locianea.**  (Hieron.  Ih  Vim  I&ulr,  c  77.)  la 
the  Sytopmi  S.  ^r^pteme,  printal  with  the  wetka 
of  Athaniaaius  (c.  77)«  ia  a  cnrioaa  aooomit  of  the 
ditcovery  of  Lucianls  autograph  copy  of  hie  leviiiMi 
at  Nicomedeia.  (Eosebw  H.E,  viiL  18^  iz.  6  g 
Socrates,  Sosomen,  Theodoret,  Rofiaas,  fi.  «&  | 
Phi\o§Uitg.H.E.  ii  12— 16  ;^pqgeBf  &&riptara% 
Athanai.  adscripta,  L e. ;  DiuLIIL  d§ Samela  7W- 
ai^als,  Athasaib  adacripta,  c  1 ;  Kpiphaaim>  t  «.| 
Chrysoetom,  /.  e. ;  Hierooym.  ILeo.;  Cknm,  Fm^ 
ekaU,  pa  277,  279,  288,  ed.  Pane,  22l,328»  228, 
ed.  Venice,  voL  L  pp.  616,619, 620, 627«ed.  Bonii i 
Ada  S.  LmAmiPnab^L  Moii^ru,  Or.  apod  Sjm, 
Metaphr.  ;  Latine  fiod  iJpomannMn,  SornoBi 
et  BoUand.  Ada  Samdor,  til  Jtmmar.  toL  i  a^ 
357,  &c ;  Suidaa  (who  tnmacribee  Metaphiastea\ 
t.  evL  AoMciai>^  and  Ne^ei^si;  TiUemont,  Mi- 
motrss,  vol  v.  p.  474,  Ac.  ;  Ceillier,  iL  &  ;  Caf«» 
Hid.  LOL  ad  ann.  294  ;  Fabric.  BibL  Qrmm.  foL 
iii  p.  716  ;  Hody,  IM  ThKA.  OrigmaL  lib^  iil  ^ 
i.  c.  5.  §  4, 6,  libl  iv.  c.  8.  |  1.) 

2.  Of  Byza,  apparnitly  the  Bbta  efAechiiiial 
writers,  an  episcopal  city  of  Thraea,  lived  in  the  fillk 
century.  A  Latin  version  of  a  letter  of  hia  to  tha 
emperor  Leo  I.  Thrax  (who  reigned  from  iL  D.  467 
to  474),  is  given  in  the  vaiiooa  editiooa  e£  tha  Oa^ 
eiiia.  It  recognises  the  authority  of  the  throeeovicila 
of  Nice,  A.D.  826,  Epheaoa  a.d.  481 .  aad  Chakedoii 
A.  D.  451,  and  declares  Timotheaa  (Aelanu)  jpatri- 
arch  of  Alexandria,  to  be  dceorriog  of  depoaitioii. 
From  the  reference  to  this  laat  matter,  on  whidi 
Leo  seona  to  have  lequired  the  jadgncnt  of  larieaa 
prelates,  the  letter  appears  to  have  hea  wntten  m 
or  soon  afier  ju  D.  467.  In  the  snpeiMriptioB  ta 
the  letter  be  is  called  **  Byna  MetropolitaBaa ;  * 
but  if  we  ars  correct  in  identifj^ing  Bymt  wkk 
Bixya,  this  title  must  not  be  oadentood  ae  imply 
ing  archiepiioopal  rank,  for  Bkya  doea  net  aj^petf 
to  haTa  been  an  arehiepiioopal  aea»  hnt  a  laifb 
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bishoprick,  under  the  metropolitan  of  Heruleia,  of 
whom  Lucian  appeared  as  the  reprctentatire  in  the 
council  of  Chalcedon.  Lucian*8  name  is  subscribed 
tu  a  decretal  of  Gennadius  I.,  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople (a.  d.  459  to  471),  as  Lucian^  *' bishop  of 
the  Metropolitan  see  of  Bysa,**  4irl<nc(nrot  firirpard- 
Acwf  Bi{^T}9.  ( Concilia^  vol  ir.  col  908,  c<L  Labbe ; 
ToL  ii.  coL  707,  ed.  Hordouin  ;  vol.  rii.  coL  541, 
ed.  Mansi  ;  Le  Qnien,  Oriena  CitristuMnuMf  toL  i. 
coL  1146  ;  Care,  IlisL  Litt,  ad  ann.  457.) 

3.  Of  Caphargamala  (a  village  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Jerusalem),  more  commonly  called 
HiBROSOLYMiTANus,  or  of  Jbrusalkm,  ru  eccle* 
siastic  of  the  fifth  century.  There  is  extant  in  a 
Latin  version  an  epistle  of  his  addressed  to  the 
whole  church  or  body  of  Christians  in  all  the  worid, 
giving  an  account  of  the  appearance  to  him,  as  he 
slept  one  night  in  the  baptistery  of  the  church,  as 
was  his  custom,  of  Gamaliel  (the  teacher  of  the 
apostle  Paul),  who  revealed  to  him  the  burial-place 
of  his  own  relics  and  those  of  his  son  Abibus  or 
Abibas,  his  nephew  Nicodcmus  (the  same  that 
came  to  Jesus  Christ  by  night),  and  of  the  proto- 
martyr  Stephen.  The  Latin  version  was  made  by 
Avitus  of  Hracani,  now  Braga,  in  Portugal,  a  con- 
temporary of  Lucian,  who  dictated  it  to  Avitus  in 
Greek  (it  is  doubtful  if  he  wrote  it  in  that  lan- 
guage) ;  and  is  usually  accompanied  by  a  prefatory 
letter  of  Avitus  to  Palchonius  or  Balconins,  bishop 
of  Bracara.  A  brief  abstract  of  an  account  of  the 
vision  of  Lucian  by  Chrysippus,  an  ecclesiastic  of 
Jerusalem,  is  given  by  Photius  {BiU,  Cod.  171) 
from  the  work  of  Eustratius  on  the  state  of  the  soul 
after  death.  Of  the  Ijatin  version  of  Lucian^s 
JEpislola  there  arc  two  copies,  differing  in  several 
respects  from  each  other.  That  published  by 
Ulimmerius,  and  commonly  designated  from  him, 
is  given  by  Surius  (De  Probatit  Sanctor.  Vitis^  ad 
diem  IL  August.) ;  and  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
editions  of  Augustin  by  the  Theologians  of  Louvain 
(vol.  X.  p.  6;^0,  &C.)  and  the  Benedictines  (vol 
vii.)  According  to  this  copy,  the  vision  of  Lucian 
took  place  3d  Dec  415.  The  other  copy,  which 
omits  the  date  of  the  vision,  is  also  given  by  the 
Benedictines,  in  parallel  columns,  to  facilitate  com- 
parison. (Gennadius,  De  VUU  Jfiustr.  c.  46, 47  ; 
Photius  f.  c. ;  Fabric  Bibl.  Graec.  voL  x.  p.  327  ; 
Cave,  Hist.  Lift,  ad  ann.  415.) 

4.    IIlBROSOLYMlTANUB,     Or     of     JERUSALEM. 

[No.  3.] 

5.  The  Martyr.     [No.  1.] 

6.  Mbtropolita.     [No.  2.] 

7.  Pasiphon  (naffi^jf)^  a  writer  to  whom  Fa- 
Torinus  [Favorinus,  No.  1],  according  to  Dio- 
genes Laertius  (vi.  73)  ascribed  the  tragedies  which 
were  more  commonly  attributed  to  Diogenes  the 
Cynic  [T^i-nt  >E8],  or  to  Philistus  of  Aegina,  his 
disciple.  (Fabric.  BibL  Graec.  vol.  li.  pp. 295, 296, 
and  309.) 

8.  The  Presbyter.     [Nos.  1  and  3.] 

9.  Of  Samosata.  [See  l>clow,  and  also  No.  1.] 

10.  The  Tragic  Writer.  [No.  7.]    [J.  CM.] 
LUCIANUS* (AovKiav6s)^  also  called  Lvcinum, 

a  witty  and  voluminous  Greek  writer,  but  of  Syrian 
parentage,  having  been  bom,  as  he  himself  tells  us, 
at  Samosato,  the  capital  of  Commagene.  (*AAi€iJj, 
§  19  ;  n»y  8«r  <Vt.  avyyp.  §  24.)     There  is  no 

*  According  to  analogy,  the  a  ought  to  be  long 
in  Lucianus ;  but  Lucian  hinim^lf  makes  it  short 
in  his  first  epigram,  AotKiavos  rdH*  fyoa^^t,  &c. 
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■ncieiit  biogn^y  of  Lodm  eztantt  eiflipl  Ik 
short  and  macciuate  one  by  Soidftt ;  bnt  mm 
particulart  nmj  be  gleuied  firom  his  own  wiitiii|L 
Considerable  difienmoe  of  opinion  baa  exnlri 
respecting  the  time  in  whkh  f^M<'taw  flnnridbil 
Soidas  placet  him  under  Trajao,  and  anbeefMnlh^ 
and  in  thia  he  is  followed  by  Bowddot  Tti 
opinion  of  Vors  {De  Hitlor,  QratoB,  ii.  15),  tbat  kt 
flourished  in  the  xeignt  of  M.  Anzelina  Antanini 
and  Commodua  mma,  howeviu',  mora  eotveeCa  ol 
has  been  generally  followed  by  falter  critics  It  ii 
impossible  to  fix  the  eznet  dates  of  his  fantb  ni 
death,  but  the  following  peMigei  will  affiml  iiae 
clue  to  hit  chronology.  In  the  IV't  rfvattevm; 
§  IS,  he  tells  ns  that  there  existed  m  Mr  fnM^  ol 
was  probably  still  alive,  n  man  who  had  bought 
the  lamp  of  Epictetua  for  8000  Aw^Am^m^  j^  ^ 
hope  of  inheriting  his  wiadoo.  As  this  pnirtaw 
was  probably  made  shortly  after  the  death  rf 
Epictetus,  the  natural  inforenee  la,  that  Ladan  wh 
alive  in  the  time  of  that  phfloiopher  (hardly  Aak 
Epictetus  died  htfiurt  the  time  oif  Lndan,  at  Mft 
Clinton  says,  Ftud  Bom,  ju  n.  1 18).  The  vbc» 
tainty  expressed  aa  to  whether  the  imrrhamr  wm 
still  alive  denotes  that  a  conaidenble  period  hM 
ehipsed  between  the  tnuuoction  recorded  and  th» 
date  of  the  npis  dvoiBcvror.  Bnt  that  piece  en 
be  shown  to  have  been  written  ahortly  after  th» 
extraordinary  suicide  of  Peregrinni,  a.  d.  163 1 
for  in  $  14  Lucian  mentions  another  nUy  feOow 
who  had  Just  reeentljf  pvrehaied  {jcPh  sal  wpdw) 
the  stick  of  the  fonatical  cynic  for  a  talent  Now 
Epictetus  could  hardly  have  survived  tha  re^  rf 
Hadrian,  who  died  ju  d.  188  (Encrvrua,  aad 
Clinton,  L  c),  and  it  ia  more  likety  that  he  did  not 
reach  the  middle  of  it  On  theee  gnmnda  we 
might  at  a  venture  place  Lucian^  birth  aboot  the 
year  120 ;  and  this  date  talliee  pret^  wdl  with 
other  inferences  from  his  writinga.  llie  Dfit  8i? 
laropiav  vvyypiipHV  must  have  been  neoriy  can- 
temporary  with  the  Hpit  dvai8svTor,  ainee  it  al> 
ludes  to  the  Parthian  victories  of  Yenu  (CHintan, 
A.D.  166),  but  was  probably  writtna  befora  the 
final  triumph,  as  from  an  expreaaion  in  |  2  (vd  l» 
sroe-l  Tovra  ircic/nfrcu)  the  war  would  aecm  t» 
have  been  still  going  on.  These  pieces,  together 
with  the  account  of  the  death  of  Pengrinos  (niyd 
T^y  Tlfpeyptpov  rcAcvr^t),  which  has  all  the  air  of 
a  narrative  composed  immediatdy  after  the  evcBl 
it  records,  are  the  eariiest  woriu  of  Lochm  whieb 
we  can  connect  with  any  public  transactions  Bat 
he  tells  us  that  he  did  not  abandon  the  rfaetorioal 
profession,  and  take  to  a  difierent  atyle  of  writiqg^ 
till  he  was  about  forty  (Alf  mtnrfo^  |  34)  ;  bmI 
though  he  there  more  porticniariy  alladco  to  hh 
Dialogues,  we  may  very  probably  indnde  in  the 
same  category  all  his  other  w<h^s,  whidi,  like  the 
preceding,  are  unconnected  with  ibetoricL  If 
these  were  his  first  worits  of  that  kind,  and  if  he 
was  forty  when  he  vrrote  them,  he  would  have 
been  bom  about  the  year  125.  They  were^  how- 
ever, in  all  probability  preceded  by  sooe  othci% 
such  as  the  HermoHmmt^  which  he  mentions  haviag 
written  about  forty  (§  IS),  the  Sigrimma^  &c.  This 
brings  us  again  to  the  year  120,  as  a  very  jprohaUs 
one  in  which  to  fix  his  birth  ;  and  thus  he  m^t 
have  been  contempomry  as  a  boy  with  Epictetasi 
then  in  his  old  age ;  and  with  the  man  who  boaghl 
his  hunp,  some  30  or  85  years,  perhaps,  befera  1C& 
A  passage  which  alludes  to  later  political 
occurs  iu  the  Alegtmlerf  f  48,  whert 
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Bttde  of  the  war  of  Marciu  Antoninai  againtt  the 
Maroomanni,  a.  d.  170 — 175;  and  as  Marciu  if 
there  called  d*6s^  Voes  inferred  that  the  piece  was 
written  after  the  death  of  that  emperor  in  180. 
According  to  the  computation  of  Reitz,  which  is 
that  abore  given,  Lucian  would  then  have  been 
more  than  sixty  years  old.  From  $  56,  it  appears 
that  Lucian's  &ther  was  still  alive  when  he  visited 
Alexander ;  but  the  visit  might  have  taken  pbioe 
At  least  ten  years  before  the  account  of  it  was 
written.  (Clinton,  Fasti  Rom,  a.  d.  182.)  That 
Lucian  himself  was  a  man  of  some  consequence  at 
the  time  of  it  appears  from  the  intimate  terms  he 
was  on  with  Rutilianus,  $  54,  and  from  the  go- 
vernor of  Cappadocia  having  given  him  a  guard  of 
two  soldiers  (§  55).  This  is  another  argument 
for  the  visit  having  taken  place  when  Lucian  was 
well  advanced  in  life,  probably  about  fifty  ;  for  his 
youth  was  spent  in  struggling  with  adverse  fortune. 
In  the  *hito\oyla  vc^l  tUv  M  fuff0^  vw6rTMV^ 
§  1,  he  mentions  having  obtained  an  appointment 
in  l^pt,  probably  under  Commodus,  when  he  had 
one  foot  almost  in  Charon^s  boat ;  but  we  have  no 
means  of  determining  the  age  at  which  he  died. 
On  the  whole,  however,  Reiu*s  calcuUtion  may  be 
safely  adopted,  who  places  hii  life  from  the  year 
120  to  the  end  of  the  century. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  fix  Lucian^s  chro- 
nology, we  may  proceed  to  trace  those  particulars 
of  his  life  which  may  be  gathered  from  his  woriEs. 
In  the  piece  called  lieD^am  (Ilcpi  rov  iinnrvUnt)y 
which  stands  at  the  beginning  of  them,  he  repre- 
sents his  parents  as  in  poor  circumstances,  and  ai 
deliberating  with  their  friends  about  the  choice  of 
a  profession  for  himself^  then  about  fourteen  years 
of  age.     Those  of  the  learned  sort  were  too  ex- 
pensive for  the  fiunily  means,  and  it  was  therefore 
resolved  to  apprentice  him   to  some  mechanical 
trade,  which  might  bring  in  a  quick  return  of 
money.     As  a  schoolboy,  he  had  shown  a  talent 
for  nuiking  little  waxen  images  ;  and  his  maternal 
uncle  beins  a  statuary  in  good  repute,  it  was  dfr> 
termined  that  he  should  be  put  apprentice  to  him. 
Lucian  was  delighted  with  the  thoughts  of  his  new 
profession  ;  but  his  very  first  attempt  in  it  proved 
unfortunate.     Having  been   ordered  to  polish  a 
marble  tablet,  he  leant  too  heavily  upon  it,  and 
broke  it.     The  consequence  was,  a  sound  beating 
from  his  uncle,  which  Lucian  resenting,  ran  awa^ 
home  to  his  parents.     In  the  version  of  the  affiur 
which  he  gave  to  them,  he  took  the  liberty  to  add 
a  little  circumstance,  which  already  betrajfi  the 
malice  and  humour  of  the  boy.     He  affirmed  that 
his  uncle  had  treated  him  thus  cruelly  because  he 
was  apprehensive  of  being  excelled  in  his  pro- 
fession !     The  event  itself  may  almost  be  regarded 
as  an  omen  of  his  future  course,  and  of  his  being 
destined  from  his  earliest  years  to  be  an  iconoclast. 
From  the  remainder  of  the  Dr^xm^  where,  in  imi- 
tation of  Frodicus*s  myth  of  the  choice  of  Her- 
cules, related  in  Xenophon*s  ^femorabilul^  'Efm^ 
yKv<piK^    (Statuary)    and    nai8<(a    (Education) 
contend  which  shall  have  him  for  a  votary,  we  can 
only  infer  that,  after  some  deliberation,  Lucian 
henceforward  dedicated  himself  to  the  study  of 
rhetoric  and  literature ;  but  of  the  means  which  he 
found  to  compass  his  object  we  have  no  information. 
From  the  AU  KaTrryop.  §  27,  it  would  appear  that| 
after  lesving  his  uncle,  he  wandered  for  some  time 
about  Ionia,  without  any  settled  phui,  and  poMesa- 
log  as  yet  but  a  very  imperfect  knowledg«  of  tlia 
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Greek  tongue.  Sobeeqnentlj,  howtra;,  wt  fisd 
him  an  advocate  by  profesiion  ;  and  if  we  nay 
trust  the  anthority  of  Suidas,  he  seemi  to  have 
practised  at  Antioch.  Aceoiding  to  the  Mine 
writer,  being  unsnocessliil  in  this  calling,  he  cn- 
ployed  himself  in  writing  speeches  for  othen,  in- 
stead of  delivering  them  hmuelC  But  he  ooold 
not  have  remained  long  at  Antioch  ;  for  at  an  eerlj 
period  of  his  lifo  he  set  out  npon  hit  tntels,  and 
visited  the  greater  part  of  Greece,  Italy,  and  GanL 
At  that  period  it  was  customary  for  professon  ef 
the  rfaetoncal  art  to  proceed  to  dimrent  dtiee^ 
where  they  attracted  andienees  by  their  displays^ 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  mnsiciana  or  itinerant 
lecturers  in  modem  times.  The  subjects  of  these 
displays  were  accusations  of  tyrants,  or  panegyrica 
on  the  brave  and  good  (Alt  inmyy.,  §  S2).  It  may 
be  pcesnmed  that  his  first  visit  waa  to  Athens,  in 
order  to  acquire  a  perfoct  knowledge  of  the  kn- 
guage ;  and  that  he  remained  there  a  oonsidemble 
time  may  be  inferred  as  weU  from  his  intimata 
fiuniliari^  with  all  the  graees  of  the  Attic  dialect, 
as  from  his  acquaintance  with  Demonaz  there,  whom 
he  tells  us  he  knew  for  a  long  period.  (DtmomaeH$ 
Vita,  §  L)  He  did  not,  however,  gain  so  mock 
reputation  by  hia  profession  in  Ionia  and  Greeee  aa 
in  Italy  and  Qanl,  espedally  the  htter  conntij, 
which  he  travened  to  ita  western  eoasta,  and 
where  he  appean  to  have  aeqoired  a  good  deal  of 
moo^  as  wttl  as  fiune.  (*AvoAo7(b  wspl  t A^  Ivl 
tiure4,  §  15 ;  Alt  Ktmry^  §  37.)  Whether  ha 
remained  long  at  Rome  ia  nnoertain.  Fran'hla 
tract  THp  rov  iv  tv,  wpovaye^  wrmtrprnnt^  | 
IS,  he  woM  seem  to  nave  acquired  some,  thoiigh 
perhaps  an  imperfect,  knowledge  of  the  Latin 
tongne ;  and  in  the  II«^  rw  tfA^irrpev  he  deeeribci 
hinuelf  as  conversing  with  the  boatmen  on  the  Pa. 
In  the  n«^  rwr  w  fur,  vwr.,  he  shows  an  in- 
timate aoqoaintance  with  Roman  mannen ;  hut  hii 
pictore  of  them  in  that  piece,  aa  wdl  as  in  tka 
AMToms,  is  a  veiy  anfiiToiinble  ona. 

He  probaUj  ntamed  to  hia  native  comrtry  in 
about  his  fortieth  year,  and  by  way  of  Maeedenia. 
{Hwndatm,  $  7.)  At  th»  period  eC  Us  life  ha 
abandoned  the  rneterieal  profession,  tba  artifieea  of 
which  were  fevsign  to  his  temper,  the  aatand 
enemy  of  deeeit  a^  pretension  (All  luenff,^  %  82| 
'AAic^,  I  29)  ;  thoiqih  it  waa,  perhapa,  the  money 
he  had  made  by  it  that  enabled  him  to  qoit  it,  and 
to  follow  his  more  congenial  indinationa.  In  hia 
old  age,  indeed,  he  appean  to  have  partially  ra-> 
somed  it,  as  he  tells  as  in  his  llfBKX^  |  7 ;  and 
to  which  period  of  his  life  we  most  also  ascribe  Ui 
Aitfrvffof  (§  8).  Bat  theee  ktter  prodadieaa 
seem  to  have  been  eoniined  to  that  apeciei  of  de- 
chunation  called  a  vpe^AaAid,  to  whin  the  pieesa 
just  mentioned  bekma,  and  for  whidi  we  have  na 
equivalent  term  ;  and  they  were  probably  written 
nther  by  way  of  pastime  and  amnsement  than 
from  any  hopes  of  gam. 

There  are  no  materials  for  tracing  that  portion 
of  his  life  which  followed  his  retam  to  hia  nativa 
country.  It  waa,  however,  at  thu  period  that  ha 
produced  the  wosks  to  which  he  owee  hia  m* 
pntation,  and  which  principaUT  consist  ef  atladw 
upon  the  religUm  and  phUosopn^  ef  tha  afo.  Tka 
buUunees  of  them  soagesto  me  mfersnee  that  many 
yean  were  spent  in  these  qniet  litemry  eeevpatiaaai 
though  not  oadiversified  with  nrnaslnBal  tmfil  g 
sinee  it  appean  from  the  nit  lit  Irr.  tfvy;«  %  14, 
that  he  moat  haf«  kaan  in  Aehaia  and  tenia  afcani 
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the  dote  of  the  Parthinn  ii-ar,  a.  n.  ICO — 165  ;  on 
which  occasion,  too,  he  s(*cms  to  have  viaited 
Olympia,  and  beheld  the  self-immolation  of  Pere- 
grinas.  We  have  already  seen  that  about  the  year 
170,  or  a  little  previously,  he  mutt  have  visited 
the  false  oracle  of  the  impostor  Alexander,  in  Pi^- 
lagonia.  Uero  Lucian  phinned  several  contriv- 
ances for  detecting  the  falvehood  (»f  his  responses ; 
and  in  a  personal  interview  with  the  prophet,  in- 
stead of  kissing  his  hand,  as  was  the  custom,  in- 
flicted a  severe  bite  upon  his  thumb.  For  these 
and  other  things,  especially  his  having  advised 
Rutilianus  not  to  marry  Alexander's  daughter  by 
the  Moon,  that  impostor  was  so  enraged  against 
Lucian,  that  he  would  have  murdered  him  on  the 
spot  had  he  not  been  protected  by  a  guard  of  two 
soldiers.  Alexander,  therefore,  dissembled  his 
hatred,  and  even,  pretending  friendship,  dismissed 
him  with  many  gifts,  and  lent  him  a  veiwel  to  pro- 
secute his  voyage.  When  well  out  at  sea,  lucian 
observed,  by  the  tears  and  entreaties  of  the  master 
towards  the  rest  of  the  crew,  Uiut  something  was 
amiss,  and  learnt  from  the  former  that  Alexander 
had  ordered  them  to  throw  their  passenger  into  the 
sea,  a  fate  from  which  he  was  saved  only  by  the 
good  offices  of  the  master.  He  was  now  landed  at 
Aegialos,  where  he  fell  in  with  some  ambassadors, 
proceeding  to  king  Eupator  in  Bithynia,  who  re- 
ceived him  on  board  their  ship,  and  landed  him 
safely  at  Amastris.  {Alex.  54 — 58.)  We  can 
trace  no  later  circumstances  uf  his  life,  except  his 
obtaining  the  office  of  procurator  of  part  of  Egypt, 
bestowed  upon  him  in  his  old  age,  probably  by  the 
emperor  Commodus,  and  which  has  been  already 
mentioned.  From  the  *AiroA.  wtpl  t£v  M  /it.,  §  1 2, 
it  appears  that  his  functions  were  chiefly  judicial, 
that  his  salary  was  considerable,  and  that  he  even 
entertained  expectations  of  the  proconsulship.  In 
what  manner  he  obtained  this  post  we  have  no 
means  of  knowing ;  but  from  his  Itncu/inety  which 
some  have  supposed  to  have  been  addresiied  to  a 
concubine  of  Verus.  and  which  Wieland  conjectures 
to  have  been  intended  for  the  wife  of  Marcus  An- 
toninus, as  well  as  from  his  tract  Pro  Lapsu^  he 
seems  to  have  been  neither  averse  from  flattery  nor 
unskilled  in  the  method  of  applying  it.  He  cer^ 
tainly  lived  to  an  advanced  age,  and  it  is  probaUe 
that  he  may  have  l>ecn  afflicted  witli  the  gout;  but 
the  inference  that  he  died  of  it  merely  from  his 
having  written  the  burlesque  drama  called  Uo- 
9dypa  is  rather  strong.  Ho  probably  married  in 
middle  life  ;  and  in  the  E^vovxos,  §  13,  ho  men- 
tions having  a  son. 

The  nature  of  Lucian's  writings  inevitably  pro- 
cured hiiu  manv  enemies,  bv  whom  he  has  been 
painted  in  very  black  colourtt.  According  to  Suidas 
ho  was  sunnmi'd  Me  Watj)henu'r,  and  was  torn  to 
pieces  by  dngfv,  or  rather,  perhaps,  died  of  canine 
madnesH,  iis  a  punishment  for  his  impiety.  On  this 
account,  however,  no  reliance  can  be  plact^,  as  it 
was  cuRtomarv  with  Suidas  to  invent  a  horrid 
death  for  tlioMo  whose  doctrines  he  disliked.  To 
the  account  of  Suidas,  Volaterr.ums  added,  but 
without  bUtting  his  authority,  that  Lucian  apos- 
tatised from  Christianity,  and  was  accustomed  to 
say  he  had  gained  notliiiig  by  it  hut  the  corruption 
of  iii.s  name  from  Lucius  to  Lucianus.  So  too  the 
scholiast  on  tho  Pvrt'ijrinHg^  §  13,  calls  him  an 
apr)Htate  {vapa^aT-ris) ;  whilst  the  scholiasts  on  the 
l\  rue  Jlinttiriuc  and  other  |tieccH  frequently  npos- 
tfiiphise  him  in  tlie  bitterest  terms,  and  make  the 
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moitabrard  and  far-fetched  chaigM 
of  ridiculing  the  Scripturok 

The  whole  gimramen  of  the  iicciiMtSoB  oC  U» 
phemy  lies  in  f[he  point  wiietbcr  Lndaii  «w  redly 
an  apoatate.  If  he  had  never  been  initialed  wnt 
the  mysteriet  of  Chrittiaaitj,  it  ie  dear  tknt  ke  ii 
no  more  amenable  to  the  diiu]ge  than  Tadtan,  m 
any  other  pro&ne  author,  who  from  ^gnoonoe  ti 
our  religion  has  been  led  to  rility  and  miHepmai 
it  The  charge  id  iqyistacy  might  be  niged  with 
some  colour  agauut  Lucian,  if  it  eotold  be  ■beva 
that  he  was  Uie  author  of  the  dialogoe  endtW 
Pkiiopalns.  The  lubject  of  tbe  pieee  is  aboMly 
this.  Triephon,  who  h  ropreaented  a*  having  htm 
a  member  of  the'  church,  meeta  Critiaa,  and  inquM 
the  reason  of  his  disturiwd  looki  and  bnmedpiL 
Afler  some  discoune  about  paganiem  and  CS^ 
tianity,  Critiai  relates  his  barinff  been  aoMaig  m 
assembly  of  Christians,  where  be  naa  lieaid  liiiaUM 
and  mufortunee  predicted  to  tbe  atate  and  Ik 
armies.  When  he  has  concluded  bb  itarr,  Ck»- 
laus  enters,  and  announoes  soase  aulitaiy 
gained  by  the  emperor  in  tbe  Eaat.  A 
tone  pervades  the  whole  pieoe,  wbieb  beCnji  m 
intimate  a  knowledge  of  Christianity  tbat  it  eeaU 
hardly  have  been  written  bat  by  one  who  bad  beat 
at  some  time  within  the  pale  of  tbe  cbnidi. 

Some  eminent  critica,  and  amonget  tbem  Vb- 
bricius,  have  held  the  Pkihpaint  to  be 
Towards  the  middle  of  last  centarj, 
his  dissertation  De  Aetata  HA  melon  PkHofahidmt  m 
which  he  showed  latia&ctorily  tbat  the  piaee  coald 
not  have  been  Ludan^t;  and  be  bringt  fowud 
many  consideratrons  whidi  render  it  rery  probable 
that  the  work  was  composed  in  tbe  wign  of  JbUbb 
the  Apostate. 

The  Bcholiait  on  the  Akmamdtr^  §  47«  aaerti 
that  Lucian  was  an  Epicurean,  and  thia  opiaiea 
has  been  followed  by  seTeral  modem  critiek  Bat 
though  his  natural  scepticiem  may  bave  led  bin  t» 
prefer  the  tenets  of  Epicurus  to  Uioee  of  any  ether 
sect,  it  is  most  probable  that  he  belonged  to  neaa 
whatever.  In  the  *A.woK  wipl  rMf  M  /iitfiy  ewL, 
$  15,  he  describes  himself  as  ed  ee^ds^  but  da  ts8 
woAAov  8ij/«ov ;  and  in  the  H^rmaHmm  be  caili 
himself  tXiui-nit^  in  contmdistinetion  to  tbat  phi- 
losopher. In  the  Bfwr  wpoffts,  tooi,  Epietmu  is 
treated  no  better  than  the  other  beads  uf  sectSi 

Of  Lucian *s  moral  character  we  have  no  meaaa 
of  judging  except  from  his  writings ;  a  meCbod 
which  is  not  always  certain.  Sereral  of  bis  aieees 
are  looee  and  licentious,  but  some  allowanee  sneald 
be  made  for  the  manners  of  the  age.  The  "fe^Mrrti^ 
the  most  objectionable,  has  been  abjudicated  by 
nmny  critics,  and  for  Lucian^  sake  it  is  to  be  honed 
that  they  are  correct ;  but  in  the  EJadrsf  we  osd 
allusions  to  the  same  perverted  tastes,  and  in  |  4 
the  promise  of  a  story  respecting  the 
V'enus,  which  is  actually  found  in  the  fonner 
Yet  in  the  Alejramder,  §  54,  he  seems  indignant 
at  the  chaige  of  immorality  brought  against  bim  by 
that  impostor ;  and  that  he  must  at  least  bava 
avoided  any  grievous  and  open  ■'■■*»«*^i  may  be 
presumed  from  the  high  office  confisrred  upon  bim 
in  Eg}'pt.  Lucian  was  not  averse  from  praishqg 
himself^  and  in  the  'A^isdr,  i  20,  baa  drawn  bis 
own  character  as  a  hater  of  pride,  fidsebood,  and 
vain-glory,  and  an  ardent  admirer  of  tmtb,  sim- 
plii-ity,  and  all  that  is  naturally  amiable ;  nor  ii 
there  much  to  object  against  the  truth  of  lUi 
autograph  portrait     He  seems  to  have 
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throagh  life  a  natural  taste  for  the  fine  arta.  at 
may  be  inferred  from  the  many  lively  detcriptiona 
of  pictures  and  statues  interspersed  through  his 
works.  That  he  was  a  warm  admirer  of  dancing 
appear*  from  his  treatise  Tltpl  6px^*vs, 

In  giving  an  account  of  Lucian^s  numerous  and 
miscellaneous  writings,  it  is  difficult  to  class  them 
nnder  distinct  heads  with  accuracy.  Yet  an  at- 
tempt at  arrangement  seems  preferable  to  going 
through  them  in  the  confuted  order  in  which  they 
stand  in  the  editions,  which  has  not  even  the  merit 
of  being  chronologicaL  The  main  heads  under 
whioh  his  pieces  may  be  classed,  and  which  are, 

rrhaps,  accurate  enough  for  goneml  purposes,  are, 
the  Rhetorical ;  2.  the  Critical  ;  3.  the  Biogra- 
phical;  4.  Romances;  5.  Dialogues;  6.  Miscella- 
neous pieces ;  7.  Poems.  By  some  writers  Lucian 
has  also  been  called  an  historiiin,  a  mathematician, 
a  physical  philosopher,  dec.  But  the  works  for 
which  these  appellations  have  been  bestowed  upon 
him  are  either  not  his,  or  full  more  properly  under 
one  of  the  preceding  divisions. 

1.  Rhbtorical  Works.  Lucian ^s  rhetorical 
pieces  were  no  doubt  for  the  most  part  the  first 
productions  of  his  pen,  for  we  have  already  seen 
that  he  did  not  lay  aside  that  profession,  and  apply 
himself  to  a  different  style  of  writing,  till  he  had 
reached  the  age  of  forty.  Of  all  his  pieces  they 
are  the  most  unimportant,  and  betray  least  of  his 
real  character  and  genius,  and  therefore  require  but 
a  passing  notice.  They  may  be  divided  into 
arpoo-AoXial,  or  introductory  addresses,  delivered 
in  literary  assemblies,  and  more  regular  rhetorical 
pieces  in  the  demonstrative  and  deliberative  kind. 
Among  the  vpotrKciXiai  may  be  reckoned  Tltpl  rod 
ipvmfUv^  Sommum  ten  Vita  Lttciani^  the  closing 
sentence  of  which  shows  it  to  have  been  addressed 
to  some  assembly  of  his  countrymen,  apparently 
after  his  return  from  his  travels.  This  piece, 
which  is  valuable  for  the  anecdotes  it  contains  of 
Lacian*s  life,  has  been  already  mentioned.  The 
'Hp6ioros,  Herodotus  sice  Action^  seems  to  have 
been  addressed  to  some  Macedonian  assembly. 
Of  Aetion  the  painter  an  account  is  elsewhere 
giveru  [Aktion.]  From  the  picture  described 
in  this  piece,  Raphael  is  said  to  have  taken  one 
of  his  frescoes.  Zci^^if,  Zeturis  sive  AniiochmSy 
also  contains  the  description  of  a  picture  which 
Sulla  carried  off  from  Athens,  and  which  was  lost 
on  its  voyage  to  Rome,  but  of  which  a  copy  was 
extant  in  the  time  of  Lucian.  'A/>ftoW8i}5,  Har- 
monidfM,  which,  however,  is  called  by  Marcilius  a 
Suirrcurif,  or  Commendaiio,  contains  an  anecdote  of 
Timotheus  and  his  pupil  Harmonides.  2«ri^T  ^ 
np6^*yos,  Scytka^  turns  on  the  visit  of  Anacharsis 
to  Athens,  and  his  meeting  Toxaris,  a  feUow- 
countrynian,  there,  who  introduces  him  to  the 
frieudMhip  of  Solon,  'linrlas  ^  BaXoi'ctoi',  Hij>pia$ 
§eu  Balneum^  is  the  description  of  a  bath.  ripo<r- 
AoA^  ^  Ai6yvcos^  Bacchus,  turns  on  the  conquests 
of  Bacchus.  TIpoaKaKia  ^  'HpoicA^j,  Hercules 
GoJlicm.  An  account  of  the  Gallic  Hercules, 
rifpl  TOW  ijA«icTfiou  ^  TtS*'  KVKvw^  De  Eltctro  seu 
Ctf^nis,  Til  is  was  probably  an  early  piece,  as  in 
$  2  the  author  mentions  a  recent  visit  to  the  Po, 
in  which  he  inquired  for  the  poplars  that  distilled 
aiiibor,  and  the  singing  swans ;  but  without  success. 
Tltpi  rvv  oXkov^  Lh:  Jhutm^  contains  a  description  of 
a  house,  or  rather  apartment.  11*^1  tc3»'  Sitf^Mi',  De 
Dipsmiibus.  An  iccount«»l\crt;iin  Libyan  serpents. 

More  regular  rhetorical  pieces  are  TyfKwvoirrrf- 
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»«9,  Tyramiieida^  a  declamation.  A  maa  intead- 
ing  to  kill  a  tyrant,  but  not  findhig  him,  laaTea 
his  aword  m  the  body  of  hia  aon.  At  thn  tight 
the  tyrant  alaya  himaelf ;  whereupon  tha  murdenr 
chums  a  reward,  aa  having  killed  hinu  Thb 
piece  is  perhaps  aporioaa.  *Ktnmfipvrr6itmfot^  Ab- 
dieaius.  Thia  dechunation  is  attributed  to  Li« 
baniua.  ^dUapir  wptiros  icad  Mr^pot^  PkalarU 
prior  ei  alter.  The  authenticity  of  theae  two 
declamations,  on  the  subject  of  the  tjnmt  of 
Agrigentuni,  haa  likewiae  been  doubted.  Mvfat 
iymtfuoy^  Encomium  Museae^  a  playfitl  and  ingeni- 
oua  little  piece,  deacribing  the  nature  and  habita  of 
the  fly.  naT^t'aor  *Eryieiifuop,  Patriae  Eneomium. 
The  title  indicates  the  subject  of  this  declamation. 

2.  Critical  Works.  Aficif  ^yi^rrwi^,  Judi-^ 
cium  Voealiumj  was  probably  a  juvenile  perform- 
ance, in  which  (r  brings  a  complaint  of  ejection 
a^;ainat  r.  The  auit  ia  conducted  after  the  Athe- 
num  manner,  the  vowela  being  the  dtcaata.  Ac(i- 
^<b^f,  LetiphaneM^  a  hnmoroua  dialogi)^  written 
to  ridicule  the  afiectaUon  of  atnmge  and  obsolete 
diction.  By  some  it  has  been  considered  as 
directed  against  the  Ouomastieom  of  PoUnx ;  by 
others,  against  Athenaeus ;  but  in  both  cases  pro- 
bably without  foundation.  After  Leziphanes  has 
been  made  to  vomit  up  the  stiange  famgo  with 
which  he  has  overioaded  himself,  Ludsn  pieacribei 
the  fiidlowing  course  of  wholesome  diet,  in  otder  to 
complete  a  cure.  First,  to  read  the  Giedc  poets ; 
then  the  orators ;  next  Thncydides  and  Plato,  with 
the  dramatic  authors.  The  piece  eonelodes  with 
some  sound  critical  advice.  lUh  9u  laropiaof 
<nrfyp^i¥^  Quomodo  Historia  sU  eomeribtmktf  is 
the  best  of  Lucian^  critical  worits.  The  (bimer 
portion  u  employed  in  ridiculing  the  woold-bo 
historians  of  the  day,  whilst  the  huter  eontaiiis 
some  excellent  critical  pieoepts.  The  41st  seetion 
in  particubtf  is  admirable.  The  historian  Da  TImni 
thought  so  much  of  this  essay,  that  he  drew  tho 
rules  for  historical  writing  in  the  prefiiee  to  hit 
work  principally  firom  it  *Pirr^^  Stftl^ieaAas^ 
JiMetorum  Fnoqaior^  ia  a  pieee  of  critical  irooj, 
pretending  to  point  oat  a  royal  xoad  to  oratory. 
It  also  containa  a  bitter  personal  attack  npon  son* 
apparently  Egyptian  orator.  Trrfff  *i  iq  iimfT^  Pwmdo 
icgiskk,  a  violent  attack  upon  a  brother  sophist  who 
had  ignorantly  asserted  that  Uie  word  isn^f^s^ 
used  by  Lucian,  was  nn-Attic.  Aiyiov^i^vovf 
*E7fct^fuoK,  DemosthsMiM  Emoommm^  r  critical  di»* 
logue  on  Oie  merits  of  Demosthenesw  This  ]rfeeo 
has  been  reckoned  spurious  by  many  critics,  bat 
perhaps  on  insufficient  grounds.  The  ooodading 
part  contains  some  interesting  particokiB  of  the 
death  of  the  great  orator.  TcvSovo^imfs^  Ptemdt^ 
sopftiito,  a  dmloffue  on  Attic  scdedsms,  has  also 
been  abjudicated,  and  on  more  certain  groanda. 
Several  phrases  are  given  out  aa  solecisms  wnich  are 
not  really  so,  and  which  have  even  been  used  by 
Lucian  himself. 

3.  Biographical  Works.  The  pieces  which 
entitle  Lucian  to  bo  called  a  biographer  are  tho 
*AA^(ay8pos  4  TcvM^iamr,  Abjnmlmr  am  Pmth' 
domantis ;  Aiy^ufroirrot  /3/or,  Vita  Dtmemaetit ;  and 
HtfA.  rijf  ll9ptypUmf  rtAfwrii^  D»  Merit  Ptr^ 
grimi.  They  are,  however,  rather  anecdotkal 
memoirs  ( dro^unf ftoyti^furra),  like  XeiiO|dion^ 
MemorabUia  ifucniHs^  than  regular  biographieai 
Of  the  first  piece  the  chief  contents  an  given 
elsewhere.  [Alxxandbr,  Vd.  L  p.  13S.]  Att 
account  of  Demonax  will  also  b9  fovnd  mte  tht 
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proper  head.  The  life  of  that  philosopher  must 
haTe  been  prolonged  considerably  beyond  the  reign 
of  Hadrian,  since  Lucian  tells  us  that  he  was  per- 
sonally acouainted  with  him  for  a  long  period. 
(9ar^P9>  si  r^  Aij/mJmucti,  koI  M  fii/JKurrop  crvye- 
ytydfirip^  %  \,)  Demonax  was  a  philosopher  after 
Lncian^s  own  heart,  belonging  to  no  sect,  thonffh 
he  had  studied  the  tenets  of  all,  and  holding  the 
popular  mythology  in  profound  contempt  His 
chief  leaning  was  to  the  school  of  Socrates,  though, 
in  the  unconstrained  liberty  of  his  way  of  life,  he 
soeroed  to  bear  some  resemblance  to  Diogenes. 
Demonax  sacrificed  to  the  Graces,  and  was  equally 
averse  from  the  austerity  of  the  Stoics  and  the  filth 
of  the  Cynics.  Had  he  been  one  of  the  latter, 
Lucinn  would  never  have  mentioned  him  with 
praise.  Of  all  the  philosophic  sects,  Lucian  de- 
tected the  Cynics  most,  as  may  be  seen  in  his 
Pert'grinut^  Fvgitivi^  Convivium,  &c.  ;  though  he 
seems  to  have  mode  an  exception  in  fiivour  of 
Menippus,  on  account,  perhaps,  of  his  satyrical 
wiiiings,  to  which  his  own  bear  some  resemblance. 
It  was  for  his  account  of  Demonax  that  Eunapins 
ranked  Lucian  among  the  biographers,  ricpl  r^s 
Iltp^piyov  TffAcvr^f,  De  Aforte  Pcregrini^  contains 
some  particulars  of  the  life  and  voluntary  avio-da-ft 
of  Peregrinus  Proteus,  a  fiuiatical  cynic  and  apos- 
tate Christian,  who  publicly  burnt  himself  from  an 
impulse  of  vain-glory  shortly  after  the  2.S6th 
Olympiad  (a.  d.  165),  and  concerning  whom  fur- 
ther particulars  will  be  found  elsewhere.  [Pi- 
RBGRINUS.]  Lucian  seems  to  have  beheld  this 
singular  triumph  of  &naticism  with  a  sort  of  bar- 
barous exultation,  which  nearly  cost  him  a  beating 
from  the  Cvnics,  who  surrounded  the  pyro  (§  37). 
The  Vloucpo€ioi  may  also  be  referred  to  this  head, 
as  containing  anecdotes  of  several  Greek  and  other 
worthies  who  had  attained  to  a  long  life. 

4.  Romances.  Under  this  head  may  be  classed 
the  tale  entitled  Aovkios  ^  "Okot,  Lucius  she  Asi- 
nus^  and  the  *A\ri$ovs  ItrroplcLS  X6yos  a  lad  ff^ 
(  Verae  Historian),  Photius  (Cod.  129)  is  inclined 
to  believe  that  Lucian^s  piece  was  taken  from  a 
fable  by  Lucius  of  Patrae,  but  does  not  speak  very 
positively  on  the  subject.  It  has  been  thought 
that  Appuleius  drew  his  story  of  the  Golden  Ass 
from  the  same  source  [Appuleius]  ;  retaining, 
however,  the  lengthy  narrative  and  fanatical  turn 
of  the  original  tale;  whilst  Lucian  abridged  it,  and 
gave  it  a  comic  caste,  especially  in  the  denouement, 
which,  however,  is  sufficiently  gross.  M.  Courier, 
on  the  contrary,  who  published  an  edition  of  the 
piece  with  a  French  version  and  notes  (Paris  1818, 
r2mo),  thinks  that  Lucian*s  is  the  original ;  and 
this  opinion  is  acceded  to  by  M.  Letronne  in  the 
Journal  des  Savons,  July,  1818.  There  are  no 
means  of  deciding  this  question  satisfactorily.  The 
story  turns  on  the  adventures  of  Lucius,  who,  from 
motives  of  curiosity,  having  arrived  at  the  house  of 
a  female  magician  in  Thessaly,  and  beheld  her 
tranKformation  into  a  bird,  is  desirous  of  under- 
going a  similar  metamorphosis.  By  the  help  of  the 
niagician^s  maid,  with  whom  he  has  ingratiated 
himself,  he  gets  access  to  her  magic  ointments ;  but, 
unfortunately,  using  the  wrong  one,  is  deservedly 
turned  into  an  ass,  in  which  shape  he  meets  with 
a  variety  of  adventures,  till  he  is  disenchanted  by 
eating  rose-leaves.  The  adventure  with  the  robbers 
in  the  cave  is  thought  to  have  suggested  the  well- 
known  scene  in  ClU  Bias,  The  Verae  Ilistoriae 
were  composed,  as  the  author  tells  us  in  the  be- 
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ginnioff,  to  ridicule  tbe  aatbon  of 
tales,  mcloding  Homcr^  Odjfste^  tkt  /mHm  d 
Ctesias,  and  tbe  wonderful  Meounto  of  IimMb 
of  the  things  contained  in  the  gnat  eek  AobhI- 
ing  to  Photiot  (Cod.  166)»  Locim^  Boad  ww 
Antonius  Diogenes,  in  bis  wofk  cdled  TA  M^ 
Bo^Aify  dvurra.  That  writer,  boworer,  wm  |io- 
bably  later  than  Ludan.  StOl  Lodui  nay  hait 
had  predecesson  in  the  style,  aa  AntiplMDe^  The 
adventures  leUted  are  m  the  moot  oztami^pBl 
kind,  but  show  great  fertility  of  iamtiaB.  La* 
cian  tells  ns  plainly  what  wo  have  to  aspect ;  that 
he  is  going  to  write  aboot  things  ho  haa  naitkr 
seen  himself  nor  heard  of  finm  othcia ;  tliiiM% 
moreover,  that  neither  do,  nor  can  by  poarihihiy 
exist ;  and  that  the  only  tmth  he  tells  vs  is  vka 
he  asserts  that  he  is  lying.  He  then  doscribsshov 
he  set  sail  from  the  colomns  of  Hereoles^  and  wai 


cast  by  a  storm  on  an  enchanted  iafauid*  vfaieh 

'  D,  to  have  be«i  visiled 
where  not  only  did  tb 


peered,  from  an  Jnscription,  to  have  besn  visited  If 


Hereules  and  Bacchus 
rivers  run  wine,  but  the  same  lipoid  gaalicd 
the  roots  of  the  vines,  and  where  tbej  got  diaak 
by  eating  the  fish  they  caught.  On  wgun  mt&m 
sail,  the  ship  is  snatched  up  by  a  wbmwind,  sad 
carried  through  the  air  for  seven  daya  and  B%lts 
till  they  are  finally  deposited  in  the  ■sna  hj  esr- 
tain  enormous  birds  aUled  Htppogypt  (bone  vul- 
tures). Here  they  are  nreeent  at  a  battla  betweni 
the  inhabitants  of  that  planet  and  tboae  of  tbe  saa. 
Afterwards  they  prosecute  their  vojne  tbna|^ 
the  Zodiac,  and  arrive  at  the  citj  of  LaBttm^ 
where  Lucian  recognises  his  own,  Msd  inqnins  the 
news  at  home.  They  then  pass  tba  city  of  Neyb^ 
lococcygia  (Cloud-cnckoo-townX  and  an  at  leogtb 
deposited  again  in  the  sea.  Hen  tber  an  swal- 
lowed up  by  an  immense  whale;  and  tbeir  adfca- 
tures  in  its  belly,  which  is  inhabited,  eoDplela  tbe 
first  book.  The  second  opens  witb  an  account  sf 
their  escape,  by  setting  fire  to  a  fenst  in  the 
whale's  belly,  and  killing  him.  After  sevenl  nsn 
wonderful  adventures,  tlMy  airive  at  the  Isle  of  the 
Blest  (MoKdpmp  riiffos).  Hen  tbey  fell  in  witb 
several  ancient  worthies,  and  Homer  amopg  the 
rest,  which  afibrds  an  opportunity  fee  ooase  nnaibs 
on  his  life  and  writings.  Homer  ia  made  to  cen- 
demn  the  criticisms  of  Aristarcbus  and  Zsaodetufc 
He  asserts,  as  Wolf  and  othen  have  since  dons^ 
that  he  began  the  Iliad  with  the  anger  of  AduDsa 
merely  from  chance,  and  without  any  settled  pfan  i 
and  denies  that  the  Odptsey  waa  iriittcn  bsfen 
the  Iliads  then  a  prevalent  opimon.  After  tbls 
they  again  set  saiC  and  arrive  at  tbe 
regions,  where,  among  others,  they  find  Ct 
Herodotus  undeigoing  punishment  fcr 
hoods.  The  bode  is  concluded  witb  sevenl 
surprising  adventures.  That  tbe  Vtrat  Um 
supplied  hints  to  Rabelais  and  Swift  is  snlBiBicBt^ 
obvious,  not  only  from  the  natun  and  eztav^guee 
of  the  fiction,  but  from  the  lurking  satin. 

5.  Dialogues.  But  Locian*s  feme  rests  cbiolfy 
on  his  dialogues,  by  which  term  is  ben  meant 
those  pieces  which  are  of  an  ethical  or  mythologieal 
nature,  as  well  as  of  a  dramatic  feim ;  ai^  widcb 
were  hitended  to  ridicule  the  heathen  philoaopby 
and  religion ;  for  a  few  of  his  pieces  wkiicb  bsm 
not  that  scope  are  also  in  the  shape  of  dialsfMu 
Lucian  has  himself  explained  Uie  naton  aad 
novelty  of  his  undertakinff  in  his 
rdp  9lT6rra  Upo/jenMs  «  ^i^  A^>oil^  §  S\ 
he  tdls  us  that  it  consists  of  a  miztan  of  ^  Ffer 
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tcmio  dialogue  with  comedy ;  in  other  wordi,  a 
combination  of  Plato  and  Aristophanes.  In  the 
Bi$  Accnsatus^  §  33,  we  hare  a  still  more  complete 
account  of  hit  style,  where  Dialogue  personified 
accuses  Lucian  of  stripping  him  of  his  tragic  mask, 
and  substituting  a  comic  and  satyric  one ;  of  intro- 
dncbg  scurrilous  jokes,  and  the  iambic  licence; 
and  of  mixing  him  up  with  Eupolis,  Aristophanes, 
and  Menippus,  the  most  snarling  of  the  ancient 
cynics.  These  dialogues,  which  form  the  great 
bulk  of  his  works,  are  of  very  various  degrees  of 
merit,  and  are  treated  in  the  greatest  possible 
variety  of  style,  from  seriousness  down  to  the 
broadest  humour  and  buffoonery.  Their  subjects 
and  tendency,  too,  vary  considerably  ;  for  whilst 
tome,  as  it  has  been  said,  are  employed  in  attack- 
ing the  heathen  philosophy  and  religion,  othen 
are  mere  pictures  of  manners  without  any  polemic 
drift.  For  the  sake  of  convenience,  we  may  first 
consider  those  which  are  more  exclusively  directed 
against  the  heathen  mythology  ;  next,  those  which 
attack  the  ancient  philosophy  ;  and  lastly,  those  in 
which  both  the  preceding  objects  are  combined,  or 
which,  having  no  such  tendency,  are  mere  satires 
on  the  manners  of  the  day  and  the  follies  and 
vices  natural  to  mankind. 

In  the  first  class  may  be  placed  IlpofiriBvds  4 
Ka6K€uros,  Promcthetts  $tu  Caucasus^  which  is  pro- 
perly a  dialogue  of  the  gods,  and  to  which  it  forms 
a  very  fitting  introduction,  as  it  opens  up  the  re- 
lationship between  gods  and  men,  and  puts  Zeus 
completely  in  the  wrong  for  crucifying  Prometheus. 
Though  a  good  dialogue,  it  is  in  the  grave  style, 
and  has  little  of  Lucian^s  characteristic  humour. 
The  Btiiy  Atd\oyoi,  Deorum  Vialogi,  twenty-six 
in  number,  consist  of  short  dramatic  narratives  of 
some  of  the  most  popular  incidents  in  the  heathen 
mytholog}'.  The  reader,  however,  is  generally 
left  to  draw  his  own  conclusions  from  the  story, 
the  author  only  taking  care  to  put  it  in  the  most 
absurd  point  of  view.  Hence,  perhaps,  we  may 
conclude  that,  like  some  of  Lucian *s  more  serious 
dialogues,  they  were  among  his  earlier  attempts, 
before  he  had  summoned  hardihood  enough  to 
venture  on  those  more  open  and  scurrilous  attacks 
which  he  afterwards  made.  Of  the  same  class,  but 
inferior  in  point  of  execution,  are  the  fifteen  dia- 
logues of  the  Dei  Marini,  *Zyd\uH  ^idXoyot,  In 
the  last,  that  of  Zephyr  and  Notttif  the  beautiful 
and  graphic  description  of  the  rape  of  Europa  is 
worthy  of  remark,  which,  as  llemsterhuis  observes, 
was  pmliably  taken  from  some  picture.  In  the 
Ztvs  *EAryx<^M*»'oy,  Jupiter  Con/utaiu,%  a  bolder 
style  of  attack  is  adopted  ;  and  the  cynic  proves  to 
Z<*ui»>  face,  that  every  thing  being  under  the  domi- 
nion of  fate,  he  has  no  power  whatever.  As  this 
dialogue  shows  Zeus*s  want  of  power,  so  the  Z*6s 
rpaq/^6s,  Jupiter  Tragocdtts^  strikes  at  his  very 
existence,  and  that  of  the  other  deities.  The  sub- 
ject is  a  dispute  at  Athens  between  Timocles,  a 
Stoic,  and  Damis,  an  Epicurean,  respecting  the 
being  of  the  gods.  Anxious  as  to  its  result,  Zeus 
summons  all  the  deities  to  hear  the  axguments. 
Hermes  first  calls  the  golden  ones,  then  the 
silver,  and  so  forth  ;  not  according  to  the  beauty 
of  their  workmanship,  but  the  richness  of  their 
materials.  On  meeting,  a  squabble  takes  place 
about  precedence,  which  is  with  some  difficulty 
quelled.  Timocles  then  goes  through  his  argu- 
ments for  the  existence  of  the  gods,  which  Damis 
refutes  and  ridicules.  At  this  result,  Zena  becomes 
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dejected ;  but  Hermes  consoles  him  with  the  m> 
flection  that  though  some  few  may  be  convineed 
by  Damis,  the  great  mass  of  the  Greelu,  and  all 
the  barbarians,  will  ever  be  of  a  oontnury  opini<m. 
The  abuse  of  the  stoic  on  finding  himself  worsted 
is  highly  natural  Much  of  the  same  tendency  it 
the  B^v  ^ir«(Ai}<r(a,  Deorum  Concilium^  which  it  in 
&ct  a  dialogue  of  the  gods.  Momnt  complaint  of 
the  rabble  which  hat  been  introduced  into  heaven, 
not  only  mere  mortalt,  bat  barbariant,  and  even 
apet  and  other  beattt.  In  thit  datt  may  also  bo 
enumerated  the  Td  vp^i  K^kok,  SaiumaUa^  which 
contains  a  laugh  at  the  ancient  Itble  of  Cronos. 

In  the  second  class  of  Dialogues,  namely,  thote 
in  which  the  ancient  pbilotophy  is  the  more  imme- 
diate object  of  attack,  may  be  niaoed  the  following : 
Bi»p  wpans  {VUaruM  Avetio^  In  this hnmoroos 
piece  the  heads  of  the  diflbrent  tectt  art  pat  up  to 
sale,  Hermes  being  the  anctioneer.  Pythagoras 
fetchet  ten  minae.  Diogenes,  with  hit  rags  and 
cynicism,  goes  ibr  two  obolt — he  may  be  useful  at 
a  houte-dog.  Aristippus  it  too  fine  a  gentleman 
for  any  body  to  venture  on.  Democritut  and 
Heffaclitut  are  likewise  unsaleable.  Socrates,  with 
whom  Lucian  teemt  to  confoimd  the  Platonic  pbi- 
lotophy, after  being  well  ^ridicoled  and  abated,  it 
bought  by  Dion  of  Syracute  for  the  laige  turn  of 
two  talentt.  Epicurut  fetchet  two  minae.  Cbry- 
tippus,  the  ttoic,  who  givet  tome  extraordinary 
tpecimens  of  hit  logic,  and  for  whom  there  it  a 
great  competition,  it  knocked  down  for  twelvo 
minae.  A  peripatetic,  a  doubia  pettoa  (exoterie 
and  etoteric)  with  hit  phytical  knowledge,  bringi 
twenty  minae.  Pyrrfao,  the  tcrotic,  comet  last, 
who,  after  having  been  ditpoted  o^  and  in  the 
handt  of  the  buyer,  it  ttill  in  donbt  whether  he 
hat  been  told  or  not  From  the  eondanon,  it  ap- 
peart  that  Locian  intended  to  indnde  in  another 
auction  the  livet  of  other  mcmbert  of  the  con- 
munity  ;  but  thit  piece  it  either  loot,  or  wat  never 
executed.  The  'AAic^f  ^  'AMfioSms,  Fkeator 
mm  Bfviviteentn,  it  a  tort  of  apolegy  for  the  pro- 
ceding  piece,  and  may  be  reckoned  among  Ladan^ 
bett  dialogues.  The  philosophen  are  lepietented 
at  having  obtained  a  day*t  fife  for  the  pnrpote  of 
taking  vengeance  upon  Lucian,  who  in  tome  degree 
maket  the  amende  honorabie  by  confatting  that  ha 
hat  borrowed  the  chief  beautiet  of  hit  writingt 
from  them.  He  begt  not  to  be  condemned  without 
a  trial ;  and  it  it  agreed  that  Philoeophy  hertelf 
thall  bo  the  judge ;  Iwt  Lucian  ezprettet  hit  fean 
that  he  thall  never  be  able  to  find  her  abode*  having 
been  to  often  mitdirected.  On  their  way,  however, 
they  meet  Pbilotophy,  who  is  astonished  to  tee  to 
many  of  her  chief  profetton  again  alive,  and  it  tor- 
prised  they  should  be  angry  at  her  being  abated, 
when  the  hat  already  endured  to  mnch  firan 
Comedy.  It  it  with  great  difficulty  that  Lucian 
dificovera  Truth  among  her  retinae,  the  allegorical 
description  of  which  personage  it  very  good.  Lu- 
cian, indeed,  ezcelt  in  that  kind  of  writing  The 
philosophers  now  open  their  case  against  him.  Ha 
it  charged  with  taking  Dialogue  out  of  their  handt, 
and  with  pertoading  Menippat  to  tide  with  him, 
the  only  phikMopher  who  doet  not  afipear  amoag 
hit  aocusen.  This  may  afford  another  antww  la 
thote  who  would  make  Locian  an  Epkortaa. 
Under  the  name  of  Parrhedadet,  Lndan  advoeataa 
his  own  cause ;  and  having  gained  it,  beeomei,  ia 
turn,  accoter.  The  philot^hert  of  the  •«  aia 
sommoned  to  the  Adopolit,  IB  the  aameor  viitDfw 
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Philosophy,  and  Justice,  but  scarce  one  obejs  the 
call.  Lucian  undertakes  to  assemble  them  by 
ofiering  rewards.  Immediately  a  yast  concourse 
appear,  quarrelling  among  themselves ;  but  when 
t))ey  find  that  Philosophy  herself  is  to  be  the 
judge,  they  all  run  away.  In  his  haste  to  escape, 
a  cynic  drops  his  wallet,  which,  iiiKtead  of  lupins, 
brown  bread,  or  a  book,  is  found  to  contain  gold, 
p<imatuni,  a  Micrificiiig  knife,  a  mirmr,  and  dice. 
Truth  orders  their  lives  to  be  inquired  into  by 
Logic,  and  the  protenderH  to  be  branded  with  the 
ligurc  of  a  fox  or  an  ape.  Lucian  then  borrows  a 
fiHhing-rod  from  the  temple  ;  and  having  bsiited  his 
hook  with  6gs  and  gold,  flings  his  line  from  the 
Acropolis.  He  draws  up  a  groat  many  different 
philoHophnrs,  but  Plato,  Chr}'8ippus,  Aristotle^  &c., 
disown  them  all,  and  they  are  cast  down  headlong. 
This  piece  is  valuable,  not  only  from  its  own  merits, 
but  from  containing  some  particulars  of  Lucian^s 
life.  'EpfiSrifjios  is  chiefly  an  attack  upon  the 
Stoics,  but  its  design  is  also  to  show  the  im{)ossi- 
bility  of  becoming  a  true  philosopher.  The  irony  is 
of  a  serious  and  Socratic  turn,  and  the  piece,  though 
carefully  written,  has  little  of  Lucian *s  native 
humour.  From  §  Hi  it  appears  he  was  about  forty 
when  he  wrote  it ;  and  like  the  Xii/rinugy  it  was 
(irobably,  thert^fore,  one  of  his  earliest  productions 
in  this  style.  The  Euvouxos,  Ennuchuf^  is  a  ridi- 
culous dispute  between  two  philosophic  rivals  for 
the  emp(;ror's  prize,  the  objection  being  that  the 
eunru'hits  is  ipso  fucto  a  div(ualitied  person,  and 
incapable  of  becoming  a  pliiloi»opher.  From  §  12, 
it  appears  to  have  bi'cn  written  at  Athens.  The 
4>iAo\^«v8iif  may  be  ninkcd  in  this  class.  It  is  a 
dialogue  on  the  love  of  falM^hood,  natural  to  some 
men  purely  for  its  own  sake.  In  §  2  Herodotus 
and  Ctesias  are  attacked  as  in  the  Verae  IJutoriae, 
as  well  as  Hesiod  and  Homer.  Poets^  however, 
may  be  pardoned,  but  not  whole  states  that  adopt 
their  fictions ;  and  Lucian  thinks  it  very  hard  to 
be  accused  of  impiety  fur  disbelieving  such  extra- 
vagancies, ^onie  conniientators  have  thought  that 
the  Christian  miracles  an;  alluded  to  in  $  13  and 
{5  W;  ;  but  this  does  not  seem  ]»n»bable.  The  main 
subject  of  the  piece  is  the  relation  of  several  absurd 
siurien  of  ghosts,  &c,  by  a  company  of  white- 
bearded  philosophers.  The  Apair«To(,  Ftufitivi^  is 
directed  against  the  cynics,  by  whom  Lucian  seems 
to  have  been  attacked  for  his  life  of  Peregrinus. 
In  a  conversation  between  Apollo  and  Zeus,  the 
latter  a8s<>rts  that  he  was  so  ainioyed  by  the  stench 
that  ascended  from  tht;  pyre,  that,  though  he  fled 
into  Arabiii,all  the  frankincense  there  could  hardly 
drive  it  out.  He  is  about  to  relate  the  whole 
history  to  Apollo,  when  Philosophy  rushes  in,  in 
tears  and  trouble,  and  complains  of  the  philosophers, 
e5|M*cially  the  cynics.  She  gives  a  history  of  her 
proirress  in  India,  Egypt,  Chaldaea,  &c.,  before  she 
reached  tlie  (in'eks,  and  concludes  with  a  complaint 
against  the  cynics.  Apollo  advises  Jupiter  to  send 
Mercury  and  Hercules  to  inquire  into  the  lives  of 
the  cynics,  and  to  puuish  the  evil  doers  ;  the 
gr<>ater  part  being  mere  vagabonds  and  runaway 
slaves.  2ufnr6(Tiflv  ^  Aairldcu,  Convirium  ku  La- 
pithae^  is  one  of  Luriun''s  most  humorous  attacks  on 
the  philosophers.  The  scene  is  a  wedding  feast,  at 
which  a  representative  of  each  of  the  principal 
philosophic  8«>cts  is  prebent  Of  all  the  guests  these 
are  the  only  abiiurd  and  troublesome  ones,  the  un-  i 
lettevfd  portion  behaving  themselves  with  decency 
and   pro^cty.     The  cynic  Alcidamaa,  who  comes 
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uninvited,  ib  particolarij  offennve  in  hli 
In  the  midst  of  the  banquet  ui  afamid  letter » 
rivet  from  lletoimodei,  a  itoie*  enoetiilatii^f  whh 
Aristaenetui,  the  host,  for  not  haniig  been  mvitiii 
The  discussion  that  ensues  lets  all  the  philoeopkcn 
by  the  ears,  and  ends  in  a  pitched  battk.  In 
the  midst  of  the  confusioi,  Atridamas  u|iaato  Ae 
chandelier;  and  when  lights  are  again  bnm^ 
strange  scenes  are  discovered.  The  cynic  ia  nakuf 
free  with  one  of  the  musie-w(Hnen  ;  the  stosc,  Dfan 
nysidorus,  is  endeavooring  to  conceal  a  eaf  odor 
his  cloak.  The  similarity  of  this  pieec^  and  the 
55th  epistle  of  the  third  book  of  AjciphnuB,  is  les 
marked  to  be  the  result  of  accident.  The  rehtivt 
chronology  of  Alciphron  and  ffflciftn  cannot  be  a^ 
curately  settled  [Alciphron]  ;  but  the  dielogiB 
is  so  much  more  highly  wrought  Unm  the  spaw^ 
as  to  render  Bergler's  notion  probable,  that  Loda 
was  the  copyisL  Under  this  head  we  may  abs 
notice  the  Nigrinna  and  the  PareuUe  (TUfik  «i^ 
iTtTov  iJToi  Sti  t4x^  Itapaatrucii),  The  Nigriaas 
has  been  reckoned  one  of  Lucian^  first  effNts  ia 
this  style,  and  this  seems  borne  out  br  a 
in  §  35.  Wieland  calls  it  a  declaration  of 
against  the  philosophers,  and  thinks  that  it  stiU 
bears  traces  of  Lucian*s  rhetorical  ityleu  Bbi 
though  the  piece  may  be  considered  as  an  attack 
on  philosophic  pride,  its  main  scope  is  to  satiziss 
the  Romans,  whose  pomp,  Tain-^rj,  and  hizaty, 
are  unfavourably  contrasted  with  the  simple  habits 
of  the  Athenians.  The  Fimuihu  is  a  mere  pises 
of  perti/lage  throughout.  The  diahwna  k  esn- 
ducted  like  those  of  Socimtes  with  uie  sophists, 
though  the  parasite,  who  may  stand  fiv  the  sophist, 
gets  the  better  of  the  ai]gument  The  phikoophiod 
definition  of  parasitism  in  $  9  is  highly  hnmonas, 
as  well  as  the  demonstration  of  its  superiority  to 
philosophy,  on  account  of  its  unity  and  definiteness, 
in  which  it  equals  arithmetic  ;  fii^two  and  two  am 
four  with  the  Persians  as  well  as  the  Oreeks,  bat 
no  two  philosophers  agree  in  their  principkt.  Se 
also  it  is  shown  to  be  superior  to  philoK^j,  be* 
cause  no  parasite  ever  turned  philosopher,  bat  many 
philosophers  have  been  parasites.  The  demonstm- 
ti(m  of  the  non-existence  of  philoso|Ay,  ^§  28|  29, 
seems  directed  against  Platoi  Parmaddm, 

The  third  and  more  miscelbuieons  clan  of 
Lucian*s  dialogues,  in  whkh  the  attacks 
mythology  and  philosophy  are  not  direct  bnt 
cidental,  or  which  are  mere  pictures  of 
contains  some  of  his  best  At  the  bead  mnst  be 
placed  TifjMP  ^  /ui<rdy0panrot,  Tlmom^  whkh  may 
perhaps  be  regarded  as  Ludan^  masteipkoe.  The 
story  is  that  of  the  well-known  Athoiian  mi^ 
anthrope  mentioned  by  Plato,  whose  tower,  ftn- 
sanias  tells  us  (i  30.  §  4),  still  existed  in  hk 
The  introduction  affords  an  opportunity  for 
sneers  at  Zeus.  The  dialogue  between  PIntas 
and  Hermes,  in  which  the  former  describee  his 
way  of  proceeding  with  mankind,  u  yery  humorous 
and  well-sustained,  though  the  imitatkn  of  Aria> 
tophanes  is  obvious.  The  story  of  Timon,  whidk 
is  very  dramatically  told,  is  too  well  known  to  need 
description  here.  The  Nciepiicol  AioAtfyoi,  Dkhgi 
Mmiuoi-umj  are  perhaps  the  best  known  of  il 
Lucian*s  works.  The  subject  affords  great  scope 
for  moral  reflection,  and  for  satire  on  the  vanity  of 
human  pursuits.  Wealth,  power,  beauty,  sticnith, 
not  forgetting  the  vain  disputatkns  of  philoaoj^y, 
afford  the  materials  ;  and  some  cynic  phiketqiber, 
Dif^nes  or  Menippus,  is  generally  the  commea- 
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tator.     When  CroesuB  aud  ^lenippus  meet  on  the 
lianks  of  the   Styr,  it  is  easy  to  see  which  will 
hare  the  adTantage.     The  disappointments  of  those 
who  lie  in   wzit  for  the  inheritance  of  the  rich, 
afford  a  fertile  theme,  which,  however,  Lncian  )ias 
worn  rather  thread-bare.    In  a  few  of  the  dialogues 
it  must  be  owned  that  soma  of  the  great  men  of 
antiquity  are  flippantly  and  unjustly  attacked,  and 
especially  Socrates.     Among   the   modems   these 
dialogues  have  been  imitated  by  Fontenelle  and 
Lord  Lyttelton.     The  Mhnnros  i)  Ncirvo/tfarrc/a, 
Aecj/omanieia^  bears  some  analogy  to  the  Dialogues 
of  the  dead.     Menippus   relates  his  descent  into 
Hades^  and  the  sights  that   he  sees  there,   par- 
ticularly the  punishment  of  the  great  and  powerful 
The  genuineness  of  this  piece  has  been  doubted. 
Du  Soul  thought  that  it  was  written  by  Menippui 
himself,  who,  as  we  learn  from  Diogenes  Laeitius 
(vL  101),  wrote  a  Nectfomanteia^  but  Ilemsterhuis 
discards  this  o)njecture.  It  certainly  wants  Lucian^i 
jTcngency  ;  bat  arguments  from  style  are  not  always 
safe.  In  the  'Ixapo/u^viinroy  i)  'Tircpv^^Aov,  Icaro- 
Menippus^  on  tLe  contrar}',  which  is  in  Lucian^sbest 
vein,  and  a  master-piece  of  Aristophanic  humour, 
Menippus,  disgusted  with  the  disputes  and  pre- 
tensions of  the  philosophers,  resolves  on  a  visit  to  the 
stars,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  how  far  their  theories 
are  correct.     By  the  mechanical  aid  of  a  pair  of 
wings  he  reaches  the  moon,  and  surveys  thence 
the  miserable  passions  and  quarrels  of  men.    Hence 
he  proceeds  to  Olympus,  and  is  introduced  to  the 
Thunderer  himself.     Here  he   is  witness  of  the 
manner  in  which  human  prayers  are  received  in 
heaven.     They  ascend  by  enormous  ventholes,  and 
become  audible  when  Zeui  removes  the  covers. 
Strange  is  the  variety  of  their  tenor !     Some  pray 
to  be  kings,  others  that  their  onions  may  grow  ; 
one  sailor  begs  a  north  wind,  another  a  south  ;  the 
husbandman    wants  rain ;   the  fuller,    sun^ine. 
Zeus  himself  is  represented  as  a  partial  judge, 
and  as  influenced  by  the  largeness  of  the  rewaidf 
promised  to  him.     At  the  end  he  pronounces  judg^ 
ment  against   the  philosophers,  and  threatens  in 
four  days  to  destroy  them  all.     Then  he  cuts  Me- 
nippus*s  wings,  and  hands  him  over  to  Ilermet, 
who  carries   him  to  earth  by  the  ear.     With  a 
malicious  pleasure  Menippus  hastens  to  the  Poecile 
to  announce  to  the  assembled  philosophers  their 
approaching  destruction.     Xdfmr  4  iwurKowavrrtt, 
ContempianUs^  is  a  very  elegant  dialogue,  but  of  a 
graver  turn  than  the  preceding.     Charon  visits  the 
earth  to  see  the  course  of  life  there,  and  what  it  is 
that  always  makes  men  weep  when  they  enter  bis 
boat.     He  requests   Hermes  to  be   his  Ctntrnrnt, 
To  get  a  good  view  tb«*y  pile  Pelion  upon  C^smi  ; 
but  this  not  being  high  enough,  Oeta  most  frJIow, 
and  then  PamaAsus :  a  passage  evidently  meant  to 
ridicule  Homer.     PamaMus  being  at  top  f.'haron 
and  Hermes  seat  themselv**^  on  each  /vf  the  poaksu 
Then   pass  in  r^vi^w^   M.Io  the  wT*»<t>r,   f.'ynm, 
Croesus,  and  other  ci»!ehn.>d  charartAr*.      In  thi4 
piece,  fw  Ilemji/rhui^  oh'u^rv***,  -.•jr  aiirh'>r  \^n%  J^t,\ 
been   very  scnpu^.U"*   iKcnt  chrr.rioli-.yr.      In  ih* 
interview    l>rtvern    rr-.^«u   %tA     ^.l.»n,    f^K'nvo 
follow*  Herodota.*,  h«i:    .n  •-•r^*    ♦:-,#»    '%M*»i'  f^i  fh* 
happy.     Of  al;  Lnr,:an'4  \A:t^.\<*A  rh  <  ,4  [^rK«p« 
the   most   po^-txal  :    -vi   .n    f*i^  <{<*ti«*r'>^*if.T>  <^f  th^ 
pAAft'.ons  fly;naf  ai^ont  ;  rhi»  ^nrnpor^n  ^f  <>l4t<*a  f/» 
bee-hives   at:.u;k<*d    hy     vjapn  .    m><i     ;,>#«nii.jf    HI 
human  liv^  to  hr.r.ri;«»^  .  •;!.•  /t«»atti  -vf /-iti..*  14  v,.l| 
as  indiviiiuaU     The    .vho»«»   \%  ^  pi«>(niH«    ^f    iHa 
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smallneM  of  mankind  when  viewed  from  a  phikh 
sophic,  at  well  at  a  physJcal  height.  Lucian  eeemt 
to  have  pat  his  own  aentiment  into  the  moath  o( 
Charon  (§  16),  ytvpfl^KiUm,  iwro,  il  'Efpf.  Tba 
KanCvXovs  %  Typcunfott  Chia^tUtt  tirt  T)ftwmm^  U 
in  fiu:t  a  dialogue  of  the  dead.  The  peraona  an 
Charon,  Clotho,  Hermes,  a  cynie  philosopher,  the 
tyrant  Megapenthes,  the  cobbler  MicyUua,  and 
certain  rich  men.  The  reluctance  of  Megapenthea 
to  obey  the  aummons  of  Clotho,  and  hit  ludicmtta 
attempts  at  evasion,  are  lumpily  contrasted  with 
the  alacrity  of  Micyllut.  The  latter  being  left 
behind  on  the  banks  of  the  Styx,  iwinia  after 
Charon^s  boat,  which  being  iuU«  he  findi  a  place  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  tyrant,  and  does  not  cease 
tormenting  him  the  whole  way.  There  it  consi- 
derable drollery  in  hit  pretended  lament  for  hit  old 
lasts  and  slippers,  when  requested  by  Mercnry  to 
grieve  a  little,  just  for  the  take  of  keeping  up  the 
custom.  Me^penthet*  dcKription  01  the  indig- 
nitiet  which  his  household  ofier  to  hit  body  whua 
lying  in  state,  and  which,  though  eontdoua  of  them, 
he  is  powerless  to  resist,  it  very  ttriking.  "Ovtipei 
^  *AA<f(Tpi^if,  Sommmm  §eu  GoUmi,  Here  we  have 
the  cobbler  Micyllut  again,  who  hat  been  dreaming 
that  he  hat  fallen  heir  to  Encratet,  a  mouttau  rioAi. 
From  this  state  of  felicity  he  it  awakened  by  the 
crowing  of  hit  cock,  which  he  tbreatent  to  kill  at 
soon  as  he  gets  up.  The  cock  ditcovert  himaalf  to 
be  Pvthagorat  in  one  of  hit  tnuitmigratoiy  ttateti 
which  givet  occasion  to  tome  joket  at  the  eipanta 
of  that  philosophy.  The  cock  then  endeavoan  to 
persuade  Micyllus  that  he  is  moch  hapfrier  than 
the  rich  men  whom  he  enviea,  and  in  order  to  con- 
vince him,  desires  him  to  pluck  one  of  the  kmg 
featheiB  from  his  tail,  which  hat  the  power  of  eon* 
ferring  iavitibility.  Micyilnt,  who  baa  avideoti^ 
a  lurking  tpite  against  the  bird,  plnckt  out  both  hia 
long  feiuhen,  much  to  the  ditoomfitara  of  Pytlui- 
gorat,  whom,  however,  the  cobbler  contolea  bj 
telling  that  be  looks  mneb  handaoner  to  than  m 
wonld  with  only  one.  Being  now  inviofaics,  ^j* 
thagorat  and  Micyilnt  go  rmmd  to  tho  honett  af 
teveral  rich  men,  and  behold  their  mkariea  aa4 
vices.  This  piece  may  be  reckoned  aneng  tiM 
best  of  Lodan^s.  Alt  aanfyofe^/Myof,  Bit  Aeem' 
taiui^  so  called  from  Lncian*s  being  arraigned  hj 
Rhetoric  and  Dialogne,  is  chiefly  vaiaabie  lor  tlia 
informati<m  it  contains  fd  the  anthorls  lifii  ani 
literary  pnnoitiL  Zeoa  finda  £nlt  with  HeaKr 
for  calling  the  gods  happy,  when  tiMj  hava  gat  ta 
mnch  to  do,  and  when  then  are  tCiD  aa  many  nn- 
decided  caosea  on  hand.   To  dear  tkaaaaffacanrf 

t  it  appointed,  at  which  Jottica  ia  to  pwtiii.     Tha 

I  first  caote  is  Dmnkennesa  acnaa  the  AoAemj^  fit 
depriving  him  of  FoleaM,     The  ^/immSM  Mag 

i  oatorally  diaqnaliM  Im  pleading,  th«  Aead«»j 
ondertafce*  both  iMm  «4  tha  feeecie*.     Next  w« 

'  have  thA  Porch  wtm»  Pleaaaft,  whieh  ia  JefenM 
by  F.pi^.Tiriis.  Afo»f  two  er  thim  mova  mmm$ 
l^f\ftn  n  arffM^d  Y^  MVtArte  t4  dwi^rrtnai,  aa4  ^ 
fMiI'VtM*  f*f  ha^'ir^  l«vw#i^4t  m4fnr ff^t^  hit  tfyla. 

KfJf^,  ma4  eh*  *f/0»fMifl<44  Kp^rtMiff  iip40<nSm  th* 
itttHftht,  whi^K  fAfft  Mi  th#  me(ilali<M%  aM  eaaMaa 
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Afertirieiiy  deicribe  the  manners  of  the  Greek  He- 
taerae  or  courtezans,  with  liveliness  and  fidelity  ; 
perhaps  too  much  so  for  the  interests  of  morality. 
TiKoioy  ^  ^f^XP^U  Naviffium  9cu  Vota.  In  this 
piece  the  company  form  various  wishes,  which  are 
in  turn  derided  by  Lucian.  The  imitation  of  Plato 
in  the  opening  is  very  strong. 

Dialogues  which  cannot  with  propriety  be  placed 
under  any  of  the  preceding  heads,  are  tlie  E/xctJvcs, 
Imat/ines,  which  has  been  already  adverted  to  in 
the  sketch  of  Lucian^s  life.  'Tirip  roiv  Eifn^Kwv, 
Pro  Jmoffinibus^  a  defence  of  the  preceding,  with 
the  flattery  of  which  the  lady  who  was  the  subject 
of  it  pretended  to  be  displeased.  T6^apis^  Toaearis^ 
a  dialogue  between  a  Greek  and  Scythian,  on  the 
subject  of  friendship,  in  which  several  remarkable 
instances  are  related  on  both  sides.  It  is  in  the 
grave  style.  The  'Avaxoptris,  Anacharna^  is  an 
attack  upon  the  Greek  gymnasia,  in  a  dialogue  be- 
tween  Solon  and  Anacharsis.  It  also  turns  on  the 
education  of  youth.  Here  too  the  irony  is  of  a 
serious  cast  Tltpt  dpxf^a-tws^  De  Sultatione,  a  dis- 
putation between  Lucian  and  Crates,  a  stoic  philo- 
f«opher,  respecting  dancing.  It  has  been  observed 
before  that  Lucian  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  dan- 
cing, especially  the  pantomimic  sort,  to  which  he 
here  gives  the  advantage  over  tragedy.  The  piece 
is  hardly  worthy  of  Lucian,  but  contains  some 
curious  particulars  of  the  art  of  dancing  among  the 
ancients.  AidXc^tf  irp6s  'Haiofiov^  Disaertatio  cum 
Ifesukio.  A  charge  against  that  poet  that  he  cannot 
predict  futurity,  as  he  gave  out.  The  genuineness 
is  doubtful. 

6.  Miscellaneous  Pieces.  We  arc  now  to 
enumerate  those  few  works  of  Lucian  which  do  not 
fall  under  any  of  the  preceding  divisions,  and  which 
not  being  in  the  form  of  dialogues,  bear  some 
analogy  to  tlie  modem  essay.  Ilp6t  r6y  tMyra 
TLpofiriBf^s  c7  ci'  Atjyoir,  Ad  eum  qui  dueerat  Prch 
mftheus  cs  in  Verbis.  A  reply  to  somebody  who 
had  compared  bim  to  Prometheus.  Allusion  has 
already  been  made  to  this  piece,  which,  as  the 
title  implies,  turns  chiefly  on  his  own  works.  TIc^ 
buvluiv,  De  Sacrijiciis.  The  absurdities  of  the 
iienthen  worship,  especially  of  the  Egyptian,  are 
pointed  out  in  a  serious  style.  This  was  probably 
an  early  production.  Tltpi  r£y  iirl  /xiaS^  ffvv6vTmv^ 
De  Mercede  Conductis^  was  written  to  dissuade  a 
(ireek  philosopher  from  accepting  a  place  in  a 
Iloman  household,  by  giving  a  humorous  description 
of  the  miseries  attending  it.  This  little  piece 
abounds  with  wit  and  good  sense,  and  may  be 
placed  among  Lucian ^s  most  amusing  productions. 
It  is  likewise  valuable  for  the  picture  it  contains  of 
Komiin  manners,  which  Lucian  has  here  painted  in 
highly  unfavourable  colours,  but  perhaps  with  some 
exaggeration  and  caricature.  The  'h-KoXayia  irtpX 
Twv  irr\  fx.  (TUP.,  ApoltH/ia  pro  de  Merc  Cond.,  is 
Lucian's  defence  against  a  charge  of  inconsistency, 
in  having  accepted  his  F^gyptian  oflice,  after  having 
written  the  foregoing  piece.  The  chief  ground  of 
defence  is  the  difference  between  a  public  and 
private  oflice,  and  indeed  the  chai^  was  absurd. 
As  already  mentioned,  this  piece  contains  some 
particulars  of  Lucian^s  life.  'Tirip  rov  iv  rp  wpoa- 
ayopfucrti  irrala'iJLaTos^  Pro  Lapsu  in  Salutando,  a 
playful  little  piece,  though  containing  some  curious 
learning,  in  which  Lucian  excuses  himself  for 
having  saluted  a  great  man  with  v^tatvt  in  the 
morning,  instead  of  X"^?**  ^^  ^^^  Titfk  irci^oSf, 
De  Luctu,  the  received  opinion  concerning  the  in- 
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fema]  regions  is  reviewed,  and  tlw  folly  of  giW 
demonstrated  in  a  rather  serkma  mamur.  TIfk 
droiSevror,  Adtema  indoetum^  it  a  bitter  attack 
upon  a  rich  man  who  thought  to  acquire  achanetn 
for  learning  by  collecting  a  laige  library,  n^  t« 
fiif  p^Uat  in<rrt^9iy  SiofoXf,  Mm  temert  ervdMm 
es»e  DelationL  The  title  of  this  piece  aofieicBtly 
explains  its  subject.  It  ia  in  the  grave  atyle  ;  btt 
is  well  written,  and  has  tomething  of  the  air  ef  a 
rhetorical  declamation. 

7.  PoBMB.  Theie  consist  of  two  mock  tngedie^ 
called  TparyorMypa  and  *CiK£wmt9y  and  abovt  fiftj 
epigrams.  The  Troffopodoffrot  aa  ita  name  in^lieii 
turns  on  the  subject  of  the  goot ;  ita  malignity  aad 
pertinacity  are  set  forth,  and  the  phyaioans  who 
pretend  to  cure  it  exposed.  This  bttle  dmna  dis- 
plays considerable  Tigour  of  fimcy.  It  has  bees 
thought  that  Lucian  wrote  it  to  b^inile  a  fit  of  thi 
malady  which  fozma  its  subject.  The  O^ipm, 
which  turns  on  the  same  theme,  b  much  inJbnui; 
and  perhaps  a  frigid  imitation  by  some  other  band. 
Of  the  epigrams  some  are  tolerable,  bnt  thegrsatcr 
part  indifferent,  and  calculated  to  add  hot  little  to 
Lucian^s  fimie.  Of  some  the  genuineness  may  bt 
suspected. 

In  the  preceding  acconnt  of  Lucianls  woiki 
those  have  been  omitted,  of  whoae  nmriniiinfss 
scarce  a  doubt  can  be  entertained.  These  are :~ 
*A\Kvo»v  ^  w9pi  Mrroftop^titnms^  Haleyom  mm  d§ 
Trantformatiame,  This  dialogue  is  eom^etely  op* 
posed  to  Lucian^s  manner,  as  the  fidralons  tals  of 
the  Halcyon,  which  he  would  hare  ridieoled,  is 
treated  seriously.  It  has  been  attributed  to  hot 
the  academician.  For  the  rest,  the  style  is  i^gice- 
able  enough.  Utpi  r^  'AarpoAo7(i|t,  Dt  Adro- 
loffioj  containing  a  serions  defience  of  astrology,  esa 
never  have  been  LucianV  The  Ionic  dialect,  too, 
condemns  it ;  the  affected  ose  of  which  Lodsn 
ridicules  in  his  Qaosi.  //ist  |  18.  The  same 
objections  apply  to  the  Utpi  r^t  Svpfafff  ^toi,  Dt 
Dea  Syria,  lUso  in  the  Ionic  dialecL  Though  tbs 
scholiast  on  the  Nubeg  of  Aristophanes  ascribes  it 
to  Lucian  we  may  safely  reject  it.  Such  a  nanmtive 
of  superstitious  rites  could  never  have  come  from 
his  pen,  without  at  least  a  sneer,  or  a  wetd  of  cas- 
tigation.  Nor  would  he  have  sacrificed  his  besrl 
at  the  temple  of  Ilienpolis,  as  in  the  last  sentenei 
the  author  represents  himself  as  havinff  done.  The 
KwiK6t^  Qfuieus,  is  abjudicated  by  ue  ocholiaBt, 
and  with  reason  ;  for  the  cynic  worsts  Lndan  in 
the  argument  about  his  tenets.  The  Xs^ptS^wt  I 
WC/9I  KoAAovf,  C%aridewuuaemde  Pulekro^  is  a  frigid 
imitation  of  Plato,  bearing  no  mark  of  Iduian^ 
hand,  and  has  been  rejected  by  the  beat  critics. 
fiipvy  i9  v«p2  T^f  ip»xfi*  "rev  'Io^/aov,  A^era,  sea 
de  Fossione  IsikmL  Wieland  seems  to  have  stood 
alone  in  asserting  thu  dialogue  to  be  LucianV 
From  the  concluding  part  t^  author  appears  to 
have  been  alive  at  the  time  of  Nero^  death.  It 
contains  some  curious  particulars  of  that  emperor^ 
singing.  The  spuriousness  of  the  PkHopatnt  hsi 
been  aXreAdj  shown. 

It  is  probable  that  severs!  of  Ludan^  woiks 
are  lost.  In  the  Life  cfDemomoK^  I  1 »  he  mcnlious 
having  written  a  life  of  SostratnSp  which  b  not  now 
extant.  Of  his  rhetorical  pieces  perhaps  the  gnatsr 
part  is  lost,  as  Suidas  says  of  them  T^Tpamu 
ovT^  Siirtipa, 

Lucian^s  merits  as  a  writer  consist  in  his  know- 
ledge of  human  nature,  which*  however,  he 
rally  viewed  <m  its  worst  side  ;  his  strong 
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of  iha  eleDwnta  of  mithematia ;  and  fm 
chaiga  he  hai  hardly,  perbapa,  been  rt-t' 
tfae  defeooe  of  Belin  de  IkUn.  He  had.  ho 
the  talent  of  diipIsflDg  nhat  be  did  kjimv 
belt  adnoUifie  ;  and  u  he  had  Irmrelled  iiiit 
held  eitenaive  iQleicoune  wilb  mankiiij, 

which  booki  alone  can  never  giie.  Ortii.'i 
oUa  him  ^^uurrorai,  and  alGimi   thui   i\ 

chief  chaiaGteriitia  be  hai  not  noted :  pre 
>u  villi  ibe  poitiaila  of  philoeophen  of 
'  crei;  tect ;  rheton,  flalterera,  [onuitet ;  n 
poor,  old  and  young  ;  the  lupentiuou^  ii 
■tbeiilic;  Romant,  Alheniana,  Scytl.>„i.' 
poatoie,  actnn,  courlfinnt,  Kidien,  cloiui'. 
■yranU,gadiandgDd<letKi.  (Diiiertdil-!.!',. 
nodem  sirtli.Li 


author  ; 
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the  Cenilit,  and 
to  Kepliciim,  and  Ihecleameaiandiimpli.  iiv  of 
Ufle,  preaeni  ui  with  a  kind  of  cotnpouiLd  l»!ln 
Sirift  and  Volture.  There  wai  abunilniice 
jollify  bii  attacka  in  the  ijttemi  agoinii  wl 
they  were  directed.  Yet  he  eitabliahei  iioibin; 
tbeir  itead.  Hit  aim  ia  only  to  pnl]  down 
apread a DDiitml  Kepticiun.  Norwere  hi^iusa 
confined  to  religion  andphiloaophr,  fautiTi-vi'lt" 

and  He*iod,  and  the  hialory  of  Herod. >tiL4. 
writing  a>  he  did  amidit  the  doomed  i.]f]i  of 
■baurd  auprntltion,  and  the  cuniradicto 1 1  wm-i 
■n  almoit  equally  aUurd pb LI oiopby, hin  ii,>[r,o 
undoubtedly  a  beneficial  influence  on  Ilk' i-iii) 
tmth.  That  ihey  were  indirectly  ki\  in^.ifjl. 
Chriatianiiy,  can  hiirdly  bn  diapuled  i  i:lii,  tli.. 
Lucian  ia  generally  jual  in  hi«  repred  iLl.iri.iii 


w»  aa  (u  IhHn  bia  wiahe*  aa  from  hi.  lli., 

Khia. 

Pbotiua  (Cod.  12S|  gi>ea  a  rery  hiah 

of    Lucian-a   alyle.   of   tbe   purity    o[    » 

NIl-Ii   he 

piqued  bimaell^  aa  may  be  Men  in  tbe  II 

3t,  and  olhct  placei,  though  oceaaiona]  .■ 

might  perhapa  be  pointed  out     Eraamt., 

■  great  admirer  of  Lucian,  and  Wanalai 

d  mhiiy 

of  hilHorka  into  Latin,  gtvea  the  relink 

racter  of  hja  iciitinga  in  one  of  bii  en„ 

which,  making  k  little  allowance  for  il, 

antitbebii  of  the  atyle,  i.  not  he  from 

"  Tanlum  obtinet  in  dicendo  gratiae,  Uuii 

Teiiiendo  felicitalja,  tantum  in  jooindo  1.^ 

v.n^  in 

nngii,  nugna  aeriii  miacet ;  tie  rideaa  v 

ra  dicit, 

«r.  dieeiHi.  fidet  i  aie  hominum  m«r^^ 

affeclu^ 

atudia,  quui.i  peniclllo  depingit,  nequcK'^ 

.,dM.«d 

plane  apectanda,  oeulia  ciponit,  ut  nulln 

.„„....Jia, 

nulla  wljni,  cum  hujm  dialogii  eonfiri 

Tbe  following  oic  aome  of  the  piiiwiiu 

tdiuou. 

LUCUNHa 
Luciaii'a  worki:— Florence.  U3G,  fol,  (print* 
hiinttn}  lil4iio  Praaipa.  Van  Aldine  edition, 
nice,  li03.foL  Tbii  editiBD,  prinlal  fraa  bad 
4S<  and  very  iuDorrect,  vraa  aomewhat  improved 
tbe  lecond  Aldine,  lfi23,  fol.,  but  ia  atill  inferior 

and  I'kilafialra  ate  generally  wanting  which  hod 
the  Inilej  l€xpjtrg^ituttiu^  by  tha 
Tbe  Aldine,  howeTer,  lerved  na 
the  boaiaof  aubaeqiient  ediliona,  till  161 S.  when 
publiihed  at  Puii  a  Qreek  and  Idi<n 
folio,  tbe  ten  nurwted  fnio  MSS.  sod 


I    EdiHe 


Thia 


■ndatiani  ii 

Clerc'a  edition,  2  loli.  Sia.,  Amalecdam,  ieH7,  ia 
very  incorrecL  In  IT30  Itb.  Hi-materhuia  brtpin 
to  print  hia  eicellent  edition,  bat  dying  in  WiS 
before  ■  quarter  of  it  had  been  Gniahed,  the  edituF- 
ahip  waa  uaigned  to  J.  F.  Reiti,  and  the  book  wna 
pablitbed  at  Amalerdam,  in  3  nili.  tto.,  in  1 713. 
In  1716  K.  K.  Reili,  brother  of  the  edilor,  printed 
ai  Utrecht  an  Index,  or  Lttiam  Lmxuirum,  in  I 
voL  410.  which,  though  eitenai'e,  ia  nut  complet*. 
The  eiliiion  of  Uenulerhuia,  beaidea  bia  own  noiea, 
»W.  conlaina  ^»e  of  Jenaiua.  Kaater.  1.  Boo. 
Viuinga,  Du  Soul.  Oeaner.  R«it,  and  other 


Ana, 


of  ilell 


'n  from  a  MS.  in  tbe  Leyden  lihtary, 
wa>  puUiahod  at  that  place  by  J.  Ueel,  WH,  4tn. 
ilemaierhuli  carrectcd  tbe  Latin  renion  lot  hia 
edition  aa  far  ai  i>B  Saerifiau;  and  nf  the  ro. 
maiiid^r  n  new  tranabuion  waa  niada  hy  Oianor. 
The  repriul  by  Schmidt,  Mittwi  1776— BO.  1  vola. 
Uvo.,  it  ineoireci.  Th*  Bi|>ont  oditian.  lu  10  loU 
Uvo.,  1 7H9— BS,  ia  an  acearate  and  ale^t  twnni 
of  Ilemtlerhuia'a  edition,  urilk  the  addition  of  oil- 
btliona  of  Puioian  MSS. ;  but  the  nmiwon  of  lh« 
Greek  indei  ia  a  drawback  to  it.  A  good  nlilian 
of  tbe  teit  and  acholia  only  ia  that  of  Suhmiedec, 
Halle.  ISua—IS0l,3To]a.K<o.  L«hinu'> edilioa. 
Leipiig,  leQI — 31,  9  Tvl*.  Hfo..  ia  wall  apokem  oi 
There  ii  a  lery  conTenieni  edition  of  the  Mil  by 
W.  DindorC  wilb  ■  Laiin  leralon.  but  without 
notot,  publiahed  at  Parit,  IU4U,  Hto. 

Amonfnt  edibont  of  aepaiale  piecei  may  ba 
named  CoOoquia  Stttla,  by  Ilemtlerhuii.  Amit. 
1708,l'2ina..aDd  173-2.  iJio/tgn  &<leMi,  by  Kd  ward 
Leede^LDndo^.8<>a.,l710and  i;'J6.  Mytiol^ 
iqar  dt  Luam,  ares  le  Uita  (Irreqoa  pal 


J.  B 


il,  Pari^  i; 


%  Paria.  leoii,  Hto.  La  £«e<ici<le,  aiea 
le  leite  Gfeeii™  pnt  Courier,  Paria,  IMIH,  IBmo, 
nuurih  Halle,  1825,  and  .tfaiwrfer.  Coin,  IH'JS 
Hto„  wilb  notei  and  prolegooiMia  hy  K.  U.  Jacob. 
AUjaudrr,  VrmoKO,  GaibiM,  Jtaramitnijimi,  «c., 
hy  Kriiaube,  Leipiig,  IS3G.  iWojn  iitvnai. 
Ibid.  1H39. 

Lneiun  baa  been  tranalalad  into  moat  of  ihe 
F-nropenn  langna^i.  In  nunnaD  lltere  la  an  enel- 
leiit  leraion  by  Wieland  (l.elpai|t,  UBS— «,)!  tdIb. 
Rio.),  accompiinied  with  Taluable  punntenia  and 
illuKniiona.  The  Freoch  mnaUlion  of  irAhhin- 
coun  (Paris  16H,  3  voli.  4Id.)  it  ol^uit  hrl  au- 
fniihbL  There  ia  another  ntiisn  by  B.  da  Ballu. 
Paria,  176^.  6  tali.  Sio.  lu  lulko  Ihera  It  a 
tnntlation  by  Uanii.  IHIU— 30.  Among  ihe 
Engliih  Teniona  may  be  named  one  by  •eiei^ 
hnnd%  indudiiig  W:  Mayk^  ^ii  11.  Sherp.  and 
Chari»  Glaont.  LoDdon,  1711.     For  thia  nliiiin. 


hhadbi 


nalyi 


wa«  pubUabed,  Dryden  wisW  •  Ufo  of  lAciau, 
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LUCIFER, 


hasty  performancef  containing  some  pross  errors. 
The  best  English  version  is  that  of  Dr.  Franklin, 
2  voIa.  4to.  lyondon,  17B0,  and  4  vols.  8vo.  London, 
17HI  ;  but  some  of  the  pieces  ant  omitted.  Mr. 
Tooke^s  version  (*2  vols.  4  to.  London,  1820)  is  of 
little  value.  [T.  D.] 

LUCIF/NUS.  a  Roman  senator,  a  friend  of  M. 
Yarn),  and  one  of  the  s{)eakcrs  in  his  dialogue  De 
lit*.  Jtuiftica  (ii.  5).  He  is  supposed  to  be  the  same 
persiin  with  Lucienus  or  Luscienus  mentioned  by 
Cicro  (ad  Ait.  vii.  5).  [W.  B.  D.] 

LU'CI  FEU.     [Phosphorus.] 

LU'CIFEK,  bishop  of  Cagliari,  hence  sumamed 
Ca/t it ila flits ^  Hrst  appears  in  ecoleftia&tical  history 
as  joint  lofiate  with  P!)usebius  of  VerccUi  [ErSEBilis 
Vkr<'kllsnsis]  from  pope  Libcrius  to  the  council 
of  Milan  (a.  d.  354),  where,  along  with  his  col- 
league, he  displayed  such  determined  firmness  in 
withstanding  the  demands  of  the  Arian  emperor, 
that  he  was  first  cast  into  prison,  and  then  trans- 
ported fnnn  place  to  place  as  an  exile,  every  whore 
enduring  hardships  and  cruelty.  While  residing 
at  Eleutheropolis  in  Syria  he  composed  in  vigorous 
but  coarse  and  unpolished  style  his  chief  work,  en- 
titled Ad  Constautium  Awfu^tum  pro  Snticto  Ailta- 
na»io  Libri  JJ.^  which,  although  contjiining  forcible 
arguments  in  favour  of  the  truth,  is  characterised 
by  such  outrageous  intemperance  of  expression,  that 
many  passages  bear  more  resemblance  to  the  ravings 
of  a  furious  madman  than  to  the  calm  reasoning 
which  would  become  a  Christian  minister.  Con- 
stantius,  cither  in  anger  or  contempt,  inquired  of 
Lucifer,  through  Flonmtius,  the  magister  ofiiciorum, 
whether  he  was  really  the  author  of  this  invective, 
but  no  immediate  punishment  appears  to  have 
followed  the  bold  acknowledgment,  and  any  scheme 
of  vengeance  which  might  have  been  meditated 
was  frustrated  by  the  death  of  the  tyrant  The 
violent  and  ungo>'emable  temper  of  the  Sardinian 
prelate,  who  was  now  restored  to  freedom,  along 
with  other  victims  of  religious  pert^ecution,  soon 
began  to  introduce  confusion  and  discord  among 
his  own  friends.  Ho  increased  the  disorders  which 
agitated  the  church  at  Antioch  by  interfering  in 
their  disputes,  and  ordaiuing  Paulinus  bishop,  in 
opposition  to  Meletius  ;  and  when  his  proct^edings 
were  censured  by  Eusebiusy  who  had  been  de- 
r.patched  to  Antioch  by  the  Alexandrian  synod  to 
quell  these  tumults,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  anathe- 
matise his  old  tried  friend,  so  long  the  companion 
of  his  dangers  and  misfortunes.  Finding  that  his 
extreme  opinions  received  no  sanction  from  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities  either  in  the  East  or  West, 
and  that  he  was  disclaimed  even  by  Athanasius, 
who  at  one  time  had  spoken  of  his  writings  in 
terms  of  the  warmest  adniinition,  he  retin^d  to  his 
native  i>Innd,  and  there  founded  the  small  sect  of 
the  Luci/rriiuiL  The  distinguishing  tenet  of  these 
schismatics  was  ^hat  no  Arian  bishop,  and  no 
bishop  who  had  in  any  measure  yielded  to  the 
A  nans,  even  although  he  repented  and  confesst^d 
his  errors,  could  «Miter  the  boM>m  of  the  church 
without  forfeiting  his  ecclesiastical  rank,  and  that 
nil  bishops  and  others  who  admitted  the  claims  of 
such  persons  to  a  full  restoration  of  their  privileges 
bec'ime  themselves  tainted  and  outcasts — a  doctrine 
which,  had  it  been  acknowledged  at  this  period  in 
its  full  extent,  would  have  had  the  effect  of  excom- 
Niunicating  n>Nirly  the  whole  Christian  world. 
Lucifer  died  during  the  reign  of  Valentinian,  pro* 
biibly  about  a.  d.  370. 


LUCILIU8. 

The  works  of  this  fierce  polemic,  wbidi,  altho^ 
all  alike  deformed  by  the  same  anacemlj  hanhaoi 
and  passion,  are  extremely  Talnable,  on  teomt  d 
the  numerous  quotation!  fran  Scriptnrc  erciy 
where  introduced,  may  be  ammged  in  the  feUov 
ing  order : 

1.  Epiatola  ad  Ewebitmif  written  in  the  mootl 
of  March  or  April,  355.  11,  De  mom  ooMonairfs 
cum  Hatretiein^  written  between  356  and  358,  at 
Oermanica,  while  suffering  under  the  peneestHm 
of  Eudoxiua,  the  Arian  bishop  of  that  plaee.  IIL 
Df.  Retpbus  JpogtolietB^  written  at  EleuueropoIU  ii 
358.  l\.  Ad  Con^Mtium  AmguttHm  pro  SamtH 
Athanasio^  Liftri  11.^  written  at  the  aame  |daeii, 
about  36*0.  V.  De  hom  parontdo  m  Ham  cW» 
quentibns^  written  about  the  aame  time  with  the 
preceding.  VL  Morie$idum pro  FHio  Dri^  writtn 
about  the  beginning  of  361,  on  heing  interrogated 
respecting  the  authorship  of  the  tract  Ad  Oomilam' 
tium,  VIL  Eptdda  ad  Fhremikim  Mwjfidnm 
(^ieiontwit  written  at  the  same  time  with  the  pic- 
ceding.  An  Epistola  ad  Oatholwmt  written  wmk 
imprisoned  at  Milan,  is  lost. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  the  works  of  Loafer  ' 
appeared  at  Paris,  8vo.  1568,  superintended  by 
Joannes  Tillius,  bishop  of  Mennz  {Meldemm),  and 
dedicated  to  pope  Pins  the  Fifth.  Aithoogh  in 
many  respects  very  imperfect,  it  was  reprinted 
without  alteration  in  the  il/q^/na  BSbUotAeea  /Vi/nna, 
fol.  Colon.  1618,  vol.  ir.  p.  1*21,  and  also  in  the 
Paris  collection.  Dut  even  these  are  raperior  to 
the  text  exhibited  in  the  Bibfioik,  Patrwrnt  Mar. 
fol.  Lugdun.  1687,  vol.  ir.  p.  181,  since  here  we 
find  not  only  many  changes  introduced  without 
MS.  authority,  but  all  the  acriptunl  quotations 
accommodated  to  the  vulgate  version.  Much  better 
than  any  of  the  preceding  is  the  edition  contained 
in  the  BUtliotkeca  Pairum  of  Galkmd,  vol.  tI  p.  115 
(fol.  Venet.  1770),  but  by  fer  the  beat  is  that  pub- 
lished by  the  brothers  Coleti  (fiiL  Venet  ]778>, 
whose  labours  presented  this  father  {jm*  the  first 
time  in  a  satis&ctory  form.  (Hi«onym»  tU  Vint 
III,  95,  Adven,  Luci/eriau,  DiaLf  Rufin.^.  iSl 
i.  30  ;  Sulp.  Sever.  //.  6L  ii.  48 ;  Socnt.  H,  E,  iiL 
5  ;  Sa«omen.  //.  E.  v.  12  ;  Theodoret.  H.  £.  iii.  4 ; 
Schonemann,  BiltUoih.  Patr.  LaL  I  <i  8,  where  veij 
full  information  concerning  the  diSerent  editioni 
will  be  found.)  [W.  R.J 

LUCI'LIA  GENS,  plebeian,  produced  only 
one  person  of  any  celebrity,  the  poet  Lueilius  ;  bat 
none  of  its  members  obtained  any  of  the  higher 
oiiices  of  the  state.  Under  the  republic  we  find 
the  cognomens  Baluus  and  Barsvs,  and  under  the 
empire  Capito  and  Longcs.  On  coins  we  find 
the  cognomen  Jiu/kt,  which  does  not,  however, 
ocair  in  any  ancient  writer  (EckhcL,  vol  t.  p.  239). 
A  few  persons  of  the  name  of  Ludlina  are  men- 
tioned without  any  cognomen. 

LLICTLIUS.  1.  Skxt.  Lpcilius,  tribone  ef 
the  plebs,  b.  c  86,  a  partisan  of  SuUa,  was  in  the 
following  year  thrown  down  the  Tarpeian  rock  by 
his  successor  P.  Lacnas,  who  belonged  to  the 
Marian  party.     (Veil.  Pat  ii.  24.) 

2.  Sbxt.  Lvf :ii.iUB,  the  son  of  T.  Gavins  Caepio, 
was  tribune  of  the  soldiers  in  the  aimj  of  M. 
Bibulus,  and  was  slain  at  Mount  Amanus,  B.  c  50, 
(Cic.  ad  Att,  V.  20.  §  4.) 

3.  L.  LuciLius,  was  with  App.  Chmdins  Pnl- 
cher  [Claudius,  No.  38]  in  Cilicia,  b.  c  38  (Cic. 
ad  Fain.  iii.  5.  §  1 ).  He  is  probably  the  aame  as 
the  Lueilius  who  is  mentioned  by  Cicero  aa 


LUCILIfS. 
■mdb«  lite  Ohi  of  DiJabeU*  in  CSit^  i 
(Cic  ad  /a*.  lii.  13.  £  3).  Inntvi  ol  I. 
Humtiu  sitbr*.  on  tbc  unWiljr  i,f  mK  M^?&, 
to  read  Lndni.  nndtnanriing  tli«k'rrr  L  Fifralm, 
wham  Appun  (A  C  ir.  GO)  nuotni  u  tht  !«£*** 
ef  Dobbclla. 

wiifa  CicHv.  m  Ericod  of  UiliL     ( A  xau,  ■■  JM.  Bl 
37.  ed.  Onlli.) 

5.  LcciLivs.  fonght  ombciidebCBniliuai^ 
butl«  of  Philippi,  B.  c  <2,  and  whrn  iIm  npab- 
Ikmn  umj  wu  in  flight  ind  Ute  Htamr  liad  oeulj 
oicrukea  Bnuu,  kf  ivprFiniud  hiirrtd/  Is  bt  tin 
ULt«  in  order  to  UTe  hu  (lieDd.  ilr  mi  liniifhl 
befun  M.  Anton;,  who  m  M  Kiock  wiib  bia 
atignuiipilj'.  tlial  b«  not  opjj  fa«i;aT?  hiio,  bol 

istimitc  fhendL     (Appiu,  S.  C  if.    1::9;P1uL 
£r>(.  50.  .^ofM.  69.) 

LUC1'L1US,C.   OariofoniMlioti  wiihfMsnilo 
th»  port,  ullhangh  iJmitHi  ID  extent,  ii  luSiarnlly 
I  n  the  Tenion  of  the  Eiuel,i^  Chroniilr. 
corded  that  he  iru  born  B.C. 
il  Naptet  B.C  Ui.l.  in  ihe  tSth 


{  Qnr.  JU.  L  t.  K.  L  l«L 

I  Un^  B.  S,  *  /fc  i  S.) 

b  abvra  MMiBMM  wMk  Mud  la 
Cwt,  ■titJtgfc  NMlot  aioa  Ui*  bat 


pR<i<c    In  the 


,  Md  tl 


of  «  public  (oaenl.    Fioi 


>i  ihet 


■ordit 
a  of  ADHuiui,  ve  leun  that 
the  ADiuaci  wa*  the  pluce  o*  bit  nati- 
n  Velleiu*,  tbat  he  ttned  in  (he  cavalir 

lie  in  the  Nnmamine  nr;  from  Horace 

he  iDotl  date  and  playful  Ekniilinritj-  with 
and  Laeliui ;  from  Aero  and  Porphjrio, 
u  either  the  maternal  (r^d-uncla,  or, 
est  probable,  the  malfmaJ  ^ind^ther  of 
he  (ireaL  Ancient  critici  ngtrt  that,  if 
itelv  the  invfntor  of  Roman  Btire.  be 


nould 


andiof  Hotac 


Juvenal     The  fint  of  the» 

while  he  ceniuree  the  hanh  Tenificiiiii 

redundancT  which  reiulted  from  the  il 


fived  full  ie- 
.  Poniui,  and 


undancT  which  reiulted  from 

h  which  Luciiiu<  threw  off 

and  from  hii  impatience  of  the 


boldiieu  of  purpme,  the  Becy  Tehenii.>nce  of  aitaciC 
and  the  trencliant  iharpneu  of  ilruhe  which  cha- 

of  hi*  cnnteniporaripa.    who  were    foatleHl;    a*- 

ntimben  of  thoie  lelectcd  at  the  moat  fitting 
ohjeru  of  hoilility.  One  of  the  tpeaken  in  the 
JJe  Oralirre  praiMi  warmly  hia  learning  and  wit 
^Aomo  doctia  ft  pfrarAunafl),  altbt 


>.  A'lKi.  Olj'mp.  civiii.  1,  cliii.  3 ;  Jit',  i.  30 , 
Auwn.  Epitl.  IV,  9  ;  Veil  Pat.  ii.  9  ;  Hor.  SaL  u 
I.  73,  Ac.  ;  Plin. //.  ^.  pnef ;  QuintiL  i.  1  i  Hor 
Sal.  ii.  1.  62,  &c. ;  Pen.  L  IIA;  Ja<eD.i.l6Si 


r   «f  lb  Om*  • 


1.  If  LuciliiB   wai   twn    in   ».  r.    UR,   mat 

•ouedj  beeo  Mttva  jtma  tU  when  b*  jeivaA  ih* 
mrwij  i  but  tke  nilila^  ajt  am—t  tha  Kaauitia  waa 
■ennlcca  «.  al  the  eatlint.  almm. 

3.  A.  Orilim  (iL  34)  ^na  a  quaiallan  thm 

Luoliui.  in  whkli  Dioitioa  u  nade  ctf  (he  LleiniaB 

Ruuptuanr  bw  i  but  ibia  law  waa  p 

a.a  98,  iberefart  Laciliua 

lefiat  GTie  T«n  after  Ihe  p*tM  ■ 

3.  UaoH  (SaL  ii.  t.  W\  whan 
derotioo  of  laudliu  lo  hi*  boolta,  to 
milted  every  tcerei  thonchi,  and  which  ihqt  |<n4nit 

a  omplete  and  livid  picture  of  hia  Ufa  aod  cb*. 


~  quo  fit  nt  ooiaia 


Vitaac 


It  Ttluti  it 

mil  ecmU  not  with  ai 
who  died  a1 


i  D  une  argiunenu  we  may  bricllj  ra|ilj — 
1.  It  ail  be  pniTpd  hf  nunwniui  unmplea  thai 
not  onlj  waa  il  anuDon  f.ir  j-oalhi  aiHlfr  tlis 
regohr  militarr  aea  to  wrve  aa  vnlBtitM>a,bnttbal 
nidi  aervin  wu  trequcatlj  cnrnpulanrf.  Thia 
KpfNXt  deulj  from  the  law  paaaid  by  {'.  rjracthua 
B.  c.  131,  to  pnveDI  any  una  ham  hiriBg  temtd  tu 
entar  the  amy  who  liiul  not  nUainrd  to  the  age  of 
•aiantam.  (S»  SicvMh.  aJ  I'tjM.  i,  7 1  Lir.  iiv. 
5 ;  SIgon.  Jt  Jmn Civ.  Itom.  i.Vh;  Mtnal.  dt  Uy, 


12.) 


n  lakau  Gv  uruilad   that  lh«  t^n 


or  rather,  prrhap*.  x  c.  117.  in  thn  ennaulakip  si 
Cn.  Comeliua  Lentulua  and  P.  LIdniua  Ciatwa. 
But  the  learned  have  been  long  al  Tartanm  with 
ipgard  Vs  Ihe  data  of  thia  tnncunent ;  Pighlu.  \a 
bit  Annalt,  and  Frelnihcin.  in  hit  SamlanHUt  M 
yvy  (Itiv.  bl),  refor  It  to  B.C  113 1  wiillner,  in 
bit  tfwttiie"  tie  Lwvio  P»tai''ta  th«  pnptaraKIp 
of  Liciniua  Croatiia,  B.a  104,  nJjring  ehially  rui 
the  wordt  of  Macnibiat  (SA.  II.  13]  )  fiaiA,  Id  tib 
hlttoiy  of  Roman  jnriipnutenee.  to  il  u  lr7  ;  Gnv 
noviia,  on  A.  Ovlliua,  (u  ».  &  88  ;  U'tw.  In  bia 
Colleciion  of  the  Fngmmti  nf  Itnnan  Uistnn,  t* 
(be  Kvmd  eontolahip  of  PoiaprT  niiA  Cntaua,  a.  r. 


3.  1 1  ll  not  nt«MW7  to  inletprel  mji  i 
eplihel  deaoripliTe  of  Ihe  adtancfd  *ff  of  lUe 
liJual.  Il  iaay,  witlinnt  luiy  ilnlenoe.  rrUl 
Ihe  lytnoUf  imriot]  whan  b*  lived,  bainit  in 

wa  ara  tulJ  thai 

aufcrt 

Paeu'lut  docll  Cmuun  aouia.  Aociua  alll, 
w«  do  not  niidentaoil  thai  them  la  any  alli 
hen  to  Ilia  year*  of  tha  two  dramalian.  bni  u 
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antiquity  alone,  jiut  as  we  ourselves  speak  fami> 
liarlj  of  old  Chaucer  and  old  Marlowe. 

The  writings  of  Lucilius  being  filled  with  strange 
and  obsolete  words,  proved  peculiarly  attractive  to 
the  grammarians,  many  of  whom  devoted  them- 
selves almost  exclusively  to  their  illustration.  At 
a  very  early  period  the  different  pieces  seem  to 
have  been  divided  into  thirty  books,  which  bore 
the  general  name  of  Satirae,  each  book,  in  all  pro- 
bability, containing  several  distinct  essays.  Up- 
wards of  eight  hundred  fragments  from  these  have 
been  preserved,  but  the  greater  number  consist  of 
isolated  couplets,  or  single  lines,  or  even  parts  of 
lines,  the  longest  of  the  relics,  which  is  a  defence  of 
virtue,  and  is  quoted  by  Lnctantius  (Ituiit,  Dh. 
vi.  5),  extending  to  thirteen  verses  only.  From 
such  disjointed  scraps,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
form  any  judgment  with  regard  to  the  skill  dis- 
played in  himdling  the  various  topics  which  in  turn 
afforded  him  a  theme ;  but  it  is  perfectly  clear  that 
his  reputation  for  caustic  pleasantry  was  by  no 
means  unmerited,  and  that  in  coarseness  and  broad 

{>ersonalities  he  in  no  respect  fell  short  of  the 
Icence  of  the  old  comedy,  which  would  seem  to 
have  been,  to  a  certain  extent,  his  model.  It  is 
manifest  also,  that  although  a  considerable  portion 
of  these  remarkable  productions  were  satirical  in 
the  commonly  received  acceptation  of  the  term, 
that  is,  were  levelled  against  the  vices  and  follies 
of  his  age,  they  embraced  a  much  wider  field  than 
that  over  which  Horace  permitted  himself  to  range, 
for  not  only  did  they  comprise  dissertations  on  re- 
ligion, morals,  and  criticism,  im  account  of  a  journey 
from  Rome  to  Capua,  and  from  thence  to  the  Sici- 
lian Strait,  which  evidently  served  as  a  model  for 
the  celebrated  journey  to  Brundisium  ;  but  a  large 
part  of  one  book,  the  ninth,  was  occupied  with  dis- 
quisitions on  orthography,  and  other  grammatical 
technicalities.  The  theme  of  his  sixteenth  book 
was  his  mistress  Collyra,  to  whom  it  was  inscribed. 
Of  the  thirty  books,  the  first  twenty  and  the 
thirtieth  appear  to  have  been  composed  entirely  in 
heroic  hexameters  ;  the  remaining  nine  in  iambic 
and  trochaic  measures.  There  are,  it  is  true,  several 
apparent  exceptions,  but  these  may  be  ascribed  to 
some  error  in  the  number  of  the  book  as  quoted  by 
the  grammarian,  or  as  copied  by  the  transcriber. 

The  fragments  of  Lucilius  were  first  collected  by 
Robert  and  Henry  Stephens,  and  printed  in  the 
Fragmenta  PoeUirum  Veterum  Latinorum^  8vo. 
Paris,  15G4.  They  were  published  separately, 
with  considerable  additions,  by  Franciscus  Dousa, 
Lug.  Bat.  4to.  1597,  whose  edition  was  reprinted 
by  the  brothers  Volpi,  8vo.  Patav.  1735;  and, 
along  with  Consorinus,  by  the  two  sons  of  Haver- 
camp,  Lug.  Bat.  8vo.  1743.  They  will  be  found 
attached  to  the  Bipont  Persius,  Hvo.  17B5  ;  to  the 
Persius  of  Achaintre,  8vo.  Paris,  1811,  and  are 
included  in  the  Corpus  Foetarum  iMtinorum  of  M. 
Maittaire,  fol.  Lond.  1713,  vol.  ii.  p.  1496.  (A 
number  of  the  controverted  points  with  regard  to 
the  life  and  writings  of  Lucilius  have  Wen  investi- 
gated with  great  industry  by  Varges  in  his  SjX'ci- 
men  Quaestionum  LucUianarum,  published  in  the 
Rheinisches  Museum  for  1835,  p.  13.  Consult 
also  Bayle^s  Dictionary^  art.  LucUe ;  Fr.  Wiillner, 
da  Laevio  /'oc/a,  8vo.  Monast.  1830  ;  and  Van 
Heusde,  Studia  Criiica  in  C.  Lucilium,  8vo.  Traj. 
ad  Rhen.  1842.)  [W.  R.] 

LUCI'LIUS' JUNIOR,  a  poem  in  640  hex- 
anicters,  entitled  Aetna,  has  been  transmitted  to 
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Ill,  ezhiUtbg  througfaoQt  gnat  i^onmiMMl  of 
gnage,  and  containiDg  not  a  few  brilliant 
The  objeet  proposed  is  not  to  mndi  to  pmont  a 
highly  coloured  picture  of  the  terron  irfan  cniptio 
as  to  explain  upon  philooi^lueal  prineuilaB,  aftv 
the  &shion  of  Lucretius,  the  canaee  of  the  varioas 
physical  phenomena  presented  bj  the  w6lena,  nd 
to  demonstrate  the  folly  of  the  popakr  belief  which 
r^iaided  the  Murthquakei  and  the  flamea  as  pro> 
duced  by  the  stnigglet  and  the  fioy  faKathing  of 
imprisoned  giants,  or  by  the  anvila  uid  fhniacei  rf 
the  swart  Cydopei.  With  regard  to  the  ai^hor 
all  is  doubt.  The  piece  was  at  one  time  goncnl^ 
supposed  to  belong  to  Virgil,  in  eaueqaenea,  it 
would  seem,  of  an  expreiaion  in  the  biogianhy  of 

ioataa(ia 


that  poet,  which  bean  the  name  of  Dooatoa 
sit  etiam^  de  qua  omd^^fiitar,  Atimam)  ;  aoDe  of  tha 
earlier  scholars  believed  it  to  be  the  wotIe  of  Pi^ 
tronius,  probably  from  haTing  fimnd  it  attached  to 
the  MSS.  of  the  Satyrioon  ;  bj  Jnlina  Scaliger  it 
was  ascribed  to  Quintilius  Varna  ;  by  Joaqih 
Scaliger  (and  his  opinion  haa  ibnnd  many  ■ap' 
porten),  to  Cornelius  Sevema  [SavsRua],  wm 
is  known  to  have  written  upon  this  topie,  whik 
othen  have  imagined  that  they  oonld  detect  tba 
hand  of  Manilius  or  of  Clandian.  Wemsdori^ 
followed  by  Jacob,  the  most  recent  editoc^  fixes 
upon  LucUiui  Junior,  procuator  of  Sidlj,  the 
friend  to  whom  Seneca  addreaaea  hia  Epiatlea,  his 
Natural  Questions,  and  his  tract  on  IVovidoiee, 
and  whom  he  strongly  uivea  to  aelect  this  Tm 
subject  of  Etna  as  a  Sieme  for  his  mnae.  Aliheogh 
it  is  perfectly  vain,  in  the  abaenoe  of  all  dimt 
evidence,  to  pronounce  dogmatically  upon  the 
question  of  authorship,  we  may*  from  a  carefiil 
examination  of  the  style,  language,  and  aDnaioBB, 
decide  with  certainty  that  it  ia  not  a  productioin  of 
the  Augustan  age,  and  therefine  eannot  be  aadgncd 
to  Severus;  but  whether  it  belongs  to  the  Neroniaa 
epoch,  or  to  a  much  later  date,  aa  Barthina  main- 
tains, it  is  impossible  to  detennine. 

(Donatus,  ViL  Vvrg,  7;  Vincent.  Bellorac  Sptad, 
Histor,  vii.  62,  zx.  20 ;  Jacob  Magn.  Sttpkohg.  in, 
10  ;  JuL  Scalig.  HjiperenL  7  ;  Jobl  Scalig.  Net  as 
Aetnam  ;  BarUi.  Adwrs,  zliz.  6,  ad  SlaL  Tkek  x. 
91 1  ;  Senec  Episl.  Ixxix.;  comp.  Ep.  ziz.  Qaoffrf. 
NaiuraL  iv.  praef.)  [W.  R.1 

LUCILLA,  A'NNIA,  danghterof  M.  Annfiaa 
and  the  younger  Faustina,  waa  bom  about  a.  d. 
147.  Upon  the  death  of  Antoninus  Piua,  in  A.  Bl 
161,  she  was  betrothed  to  the  emperor,  L.  Vaiua, 
who  was  at  that  time  setting  out  upon  aa  expedi- 
tion against  the  Parthians,  aind  joined  her  hnaoand 
at  Ephesus  three  years  kter.  After  hia  daMh, 
which  happened  in  ik.D.  169,  haatened,  aceoidiqg 
to  CapitoUnus  (M.  Aurd.  c.  26),  by  poison  from 
her  hands,  she  wns  given  in  marriage  to  dandiaa 
Pompeianus,  a  native  of  Antioch,  who,  althoogfa  ef 
equestrian  rank  only,  was  much  esteemed  on  a^ 
count  of  his  great  abilities  and  high  chancter. 
Lucilla  accompanied  M.  Aurelins  to  the  Eaat  al 
the  period  of  the  rebellion  of  Avidiua  Caaaraa;  and 
after  her  father^s  death,  was  treated  with  much 
distinction  by  her  brother,  C<»xunodua ;  bat  being 
jealous  of  the  superior  honoun  paid  to  hia  enqucas, 
Crispina,  and  eager  to  get  rid  of  a  husband*  whom 
»hc  despised,  as  fitr  inferior  to  herself,  ahe  engaged 
in  a  plot  against  the  life  of  the  prince,  which*  hamy 
been  detected,  she  was  banisned  to  the  iabnd  ol 
Caprene,  and  there  put  to  dnrth,  about  the  year 
|a.  D.  183.    The  story  of  her  having  been 
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d  lhe  dnth  of  Venu  ittt,  opon  no  |  rKid  eridcnM. 
ut  in  general  profligscy  •>..  k<ui  u.  1.»*  b«n 
worthy  dewndant  of  Lhe  F«u«tLn»e,  aud  »  worthy 
>ur  to  CoramoduL 
lliitorinnt  do  not  eiprntlj  mentioi-i  thiilah«l;id 
liMnn   hy  hrr  Hrtl  huibnnd  ;   yft  Oii-  U-ji-ud. 

met  of  the  l>t«  coUntioiH  nf  lh<  kind.     Thw 
ZraoUat  oiiinuly  lUici  thu  he  colltcled  h»  prv- 

of  Li^clio.  »jr  .■.!«>  quoted  bj  T«li«  {C(i(.  riii. 

1,  for  the  dfBlh  of  Lucillk  hippciiri 


to  groit  ditdnction  nnder  CunculU,     [Puhpii 
AKV*.]     (Dion   Cm.  liii.  1,  UiiL  4;  Ca|>ilolin 
M.  Aartl.  7,  Var.  2;  Lamprid.  Comimd.  t, .%,) 
[W.  H.] 


LUCILLA,  DOMITIA,  otherwiu  DouiTU 
CaltiI.!,^.  the  wifa  of  Anniiu  Vcnu,  and  mothit 
of  M.  Aureliiu.  (Capilolin.  M.  Asrrl.  i.  N - 
SpartiHn.  Did.  JaL  1.)  (W.  R.) 

LUCILLA.  DOMITIA,  wu,  uconliog  Id 
•ome  nuKiiBmalologiiti,  the  name  of  tte  daughter  of 
NiHrinua,  the  »ife  of  Arliui  CacHT.  Thnv  tetaa. 
bowenr,  lo  he  no  good  grounds  for  Ihit  uwrtioii ; 
and  the  coiiia  adduced  aa  belonging  In  her  ought  to 
beaaaigned  to  An.ma  Lucula.  (Bckhel.  ti>1.  iL 
p.S-27.)  [W.H.I 

LUCI'LLIUS  (AoinlAAm).  A  pnei  of  the 
Greek  Aniliology,  who  edited  tvo  \m\»  of  epi- 

Eour  e|rigraina  are  aitfribed  to  him  (ISnnai  Y^  Jmd, 
ToL  a.  p.  317  1  Jacobs  .<>>lA.(VrwG.<„l  •<..[■.■:•.'): 
but  of  ikar,  iheViitiaji  MS.  auign^  ilii'  1 1  Nth 
to  Lutian.  and  the  96lh  and  IS^th  I'.  P.^ludu. 
Thii  authority,  therefore,  irmoTea  tlie  fauiidation 
for  the  iuferencei  reipecling  the  poet't  dale,  wliich 
Leuing  and  Fabriciu*  drew  Irani  the  mention  of 
the  phvaician  hlagtmi  in  the  I'Jttta  epignira.  But, 

Lncilliug  lhe  ISlh  epignm  of  Ammiajiut.  lli^  3£th 
andllitDf  Philip,  the  1  Oflih  niionymnua,  and  the 
33td  of  Leonidui  of  Airiondria-  Ftaax  the  laii 
epigiani  (which  ia  alio  far  more  in  the  ilyle  of 
Luciilius  than  of  Leonidaa),  it  appean  that  the 
poet  lived  under  Nen,  and  that  he  receiTed  money 
from  that  emperor.  Nearly  all  hii  epigiams  are 
iportire.  and  many  of  them  an  eiudikI  at  the 
gmmmariann.  who  at  thai  time  abounded  at  Homo. 
llii  name  ii  often  written  AoiiiiAAaf  in  the  MS&. 
but  it  appiran  from  hit  ».^th  epij^nim  Ihnl  AovhIa- 
Aioi  ii  right.  (Jacobi,  Amli.  Cnuc  voL  liii.  pp. 
912,913.)  [P.8.1 

LUtlLLUS  (AoiiaiAXoi)  of  Tarrha,  in  Crete, 
WTDle  a  work  on  the  city  of  TheuaLoaica  ( Slepii. 
Bji.  I.  P.  e.OitaAo»lni),  aiommenHjy  on  the  A- 
gomtmiiea  of  Apollonios  Rhodiua,  aikd  A  eolleeljon 
tl  Proieiba,   nhich,  with    thoaa  d   Uidjmut  of 


■'    .     .oL  ii.  p.  285,  T.   p.  IU7  J 
/.       'ffu^^e.  p.  463.  «d.  Weatennann  i 
ii.il    >.  :,ri.-liicwiD,  /"urojai.  Croee,  ToL  i. 
■r.*f.  r.  "i-J-  IP.S.J 

LUCILLUS,  a  painur,  who  in  highly  (xiolled 
jth*  atvhimi  Simmachua,  whoa*  houae  he  divo- 
nird  f  ^uL  ii.  i,  ii-  17).  Ha  liied,  therefore, 
nnder  Theodoiic,  towarda  the  and  of  the  fifth 
oeniary.  {P.S.] 

LUCt'NA,  the  goddeM  nf  light,  or  imthct  ili* 
thai  faringa  to  li^l,  and  hente  the  goddiv 


<n^  uaid  u  a 


•  of  Jun 


and  Dinna, 
callad  I,udua>.  (Varro, 
•itLinff.  £ur.  T.  HB;  Cant!,  uiiv.  II;  Honil. 
Cam.  Sob.:  U.&c  ;  Or.  >W.  IL  t4l.<tc.*l.  a9  j 
TibulL  iii.  1.  U)  When  women  of  nuk  «» 
binh  to  B  a»n.  a  lectiatrminin  wai  pnrpared  for  Junu 
Lucina  in  thi  airinn  of  the  home.  (Serr.  and 
Philai;.af  Virf.  Kiiag.  it.  83.)  |L.3.1 

I.U'riUH  (AsfaioiJ.     t.  or  AnitUNurLH  or 

if  immediately,  i^l.  KntMplua.  Ite  waa  eip>IM 
from  hi*  tn  by  the  ArJUi  party,  then  predauinanl 
the  EhC,  under  the  emperor  IJonttanilui  1 1_  iha 
•mi  of  Conalaniiu*  (he  Omi  i  and  went  to  Konie  W 
lay  hia  cbomi  liefun  the  pope,  Jiilioa  I,,  a)^nrently 
in  tha  yor  StO  or  3tl.  tiareid  other  hiahopn 
««•  M  Rome  on  a  ilmibir  ctntnd.  about  the  aana 
lime  ;  and  the  pope,  baring  aailtAad  himaclt  at 
their  innocenea  and  of  their  onhodoiT,  aenl  than 
back  to  their  (eiprcliie  chanrhea,  with  leClen  re- 
qninngtlinrmlontion.ud  other  letleri  lebuklng 
their  perw«uton.  Th*  Oriental  bialiopa  appear  lo 
have  rejected  ifae  pope^  anthority,  and  MOt  him 
hack  n  remunatrauce  agiinit  hit  relinkrt.  I^Mini. 
howeur,  Rcoiend  hia  aee  by  the  authority  of  ito 

hini  hy  the  IhmU  of  hi*  btoihet  Conilani.  ibvn 
emperor  of  Iha  VVeti.  Thii  mlomtlon  i>  pkctd 
br  Tillemonl  belon  the  »uncll  of  Sanlica,  i.D. 
347.  When  the  deMh  of  Conalani  («. ».  >SS) 
waa  known  in  the  FjuU  the  Arian  party,  whon 
Luciifa  had  proToked  by  tha  boldiH-a*  and  w*rnty 
of  fail  aWKka.  deinwd  him,  bonnd  him  neck  and 
hnnda  with  Ironi  (a>  ihejr  hid  dene  at  Iratiunca  bs- 
fore),  uid  in  that  condition  banlahed  Mm,  He  died 
In  »ib-.  The  Roniiih  cburrh  (ommenHirate*  hin 
aia  martyr  on  Iha  elitimth  of  Fobniary.  (Athanaak 
Ajnt^s-  ^  P'->«  nu.  e.  S.  and  Hm.  Anamr.  ad 
A/'iMoLc  19  1  SecnU.i/.£:iLIfi.-JS,WiSoao. 
men.  //.  B.  Iii.  0.  34.  I*,  i ;  TlHodom,  M.  K  tl  IS  t 
Titlemont,  Mtm«U*t,  Tola.  Tk  u4  lU.  i  UoHand. 
AttaSavannam  Ftbrimni.  tM.  ii.  p.  SID.f^WrJw 
Jala  I'apat  rl  Ohimt.  Epi^  apod  CotiiiOx  ml  ii> 
coL«75.  Ae.nLLabl>K) 

2.  OrAtXXA''nua.  Whon.oi.  the  dnih  of  tha 
eniprroT  ijjnianiiiu,  and  the  nmntM  of  iht  Arian 
palrlonh  Oeot^of  Cupnadocla  ElJ■ollO[U^  No.  7), 
Alhanaiiaa  cwniered  the  patnanhat*  af  Aleu» 
dria,  ih*  Ariana  wrre  e iprilcd  ftnm  the  chnnhe^ 
neaiinp  in  oianre  plaiA.  WMto 
itay  tteciad  Loam  to  b«  ibaii 
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patriarch  (Socnt.  H.  E,  iiL  4),  who  on  the  death  of 
the  emperor  Julian  and  the  accession  of  Jorian,  pre- 
lented  a  petition  to  the  latter,  begging  him  to  annul 
the  re-establishment  of  Athanasius  ;  but  their  peti- 
tion was  contemptuously  rejected  (Petitio  adJoman. 
Imperai.  Aniioehiae  facta  d  Lticio  aliitqiie,  printed 
with  the  works  of  St.  Athanasius,  toL  L  p.  782,  &c. 
•d.  Benedict).  When  the  Arian  Valens  became  em- 
peror of  the  East,  the  hopes  of  Lucius  and  his 
party  revived  ;  but  the  emperor  would  not  allow 
him  to  return  to  Alexandria  during  Athanasius* 
lifetime,  though  he  obtained  the  bishopric  of  Samo- 
iata,  where,  however,  he  was  insulted  even  by  the 
children  of  the  orthodox  party,  in  consequence  of 
which  he  incited  the  officers  of  the  government 
to  inflict  some  severities  on  the  orthodox.  On  the 
death  of  Athanasius  (a.  d.  373)  and  the  ordination 
of  Petrus  or  Peter,  whom  he  had  nominated  as  his 
successor,  Valens  sent  Lucius  to  Alexandria,  in 
company  with  Kuzoius,  Arian  patriarch  of  Antioch, 
with  orders  to  the  authorities  of  Alexandria,  in 
consequence  of  which  Peter  was  deposed  and  inv 
prisoned,  and  Lucius  forcibly  established  in  his 
room.  A  severe  persecution  of  the  orthodox  then 
commenced,  especially  of  the  priesthood  and  the 
nuns,  whom  Lucius  charged  with  exciting  popular 
disturbances.  Peter,  who  had  escaped,  fled  to 
Rome,  where  he  was  supported  by  the  pope  Dama- 
sus  L,  who  afier  some  time  sent  him  back  to  Alex- 
andria, with  letters  confirming  his  ordination,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  obtained  possession  of  the 
patriarchate,  and  Lucius  in  turn  was  obliged  to 
flee  to  Contttantinople.  This  was  probably  in  a.  d. 
377  or  378,  not  long  before  the  death  of  Valens. 
Whether  Lucius  was  ever  restored  is  doubtful ;  if 
he  was,  ho  was  soon  again  expelled  by  the  emperor 
Theodosius.  According  to  some  authorities  he  still 
remained  director  of  the  Arian  churches  in  his 
patriarchal  city.  He  withdrew  from  Constantinople 
at  the  time  of  the  expuUion  of  Demophilus,  Arian 
patriarch  of  that  city  (▲.  d.  380),  and  nothing 
more  is  known  uf  him.  lie  wrote,  according 
to  Jerome,  Sofemties  do  Paschate  Epigtoiae^  and  a 
few  little  books  {IVtelli)  on  various  subjects.  The 
acts  of  the  Latemn  Council,  a.  d.  G49,  contain  an 
extract  from  his  Eif  r6  wdax^  X6yos,  Scrmo  in 
Pascha.  Whether  this  Sermo  was  one  of  what 
Jerome  has  described  as  Solemnes  Epistolae^  is  not 
certain.  (Socrat.  H.  E,  iii.  4,  iv.  'Jl,  2*2,  24,  37  ; 
SoBomen,  //.  E.  vi.  19,  20,  3i)  ;  Theodoret,  //.  E. 
iv.  15, 20—23  ;  Ilieronym.  !>.  Vir.  Illustr,  c.  118  ; 
Tillemont,  jMemoireg^  vols.  vi.  vii.  viiL  passim ; 
Cave,  Hist.  Lift,  ad  ann.  37 1  ;  Fabric,  ii*///.  Gr, 
vol.  ix.  p.  247,  Concilia^  vol.  vi.  col  313,  ed.  Labbe, 
vol.  iii.  col.  892,  ed  llardouin.) 

3.  Of  Britain.  IJede  in  his  Ilistoria  Eccle- 
tiastica^  i.  4,  states  that  in  a.  d.  1.56,  in  the  reign 
of  the  Boninn  emperors  Aurclius  and  Verus,  and 
in  the  pontificate  of  Pope  Klcutheriiis,  Lucius,  a 
British  king,  Kent  a  letter  to  the  Pope,  praying  for 
his  assistance  that  he  might  be  made  a  Christian  ; 
and  having  obtained  his  request,  was  with  his 
people  instructed  in  the  Christian  faith,  which  they 
preserved  perfect  and  uncornipted,  and  in  peace, 
till  the  reign  of  Diocletian.  A  statement  similar  to 
this  is  given  by  Bode  in  his  Clironicon  s.  de  Sex 
AetcUibus^  and  by  Ado  of  Vienne,  in  his  Chroniam, 
The  early  Welsh  notices  and  the  Silurian  Catalogues 
of  Siiinti  state  (according  to  Mr.  Rice  Bees),  that 
Lleurwg^ab-Cocl-ab-Cyliin,  called  alto  Lleufer 
^wr,  **  the  Great  Luminary/'  and  Lleo,  applied 
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to  Rome  for  ipiritaal  inaknietioii ;  and  that  in  «» 
■equenoe  four  teachen,  Dyfiu,  Ffii^iui,  Jiod  vy,  mi 
El£ui  were  sent  to  him  l^  Popo  Ekntfieim 
Lucius  is  said  to  haTe  fonnded  tiw  MS  of  tj— >Aif 
To  thete  tcantj,  but  in  theniMlwa,  nflUnitly  «• 
dible  notices,  the  xndiility-  of  the  later  a^aa  \m 
added  many  particohn*  Liidat  is  made  by  QinUH 
Cambrensis  (apad  Usher),  luBg  of  the  Britana  ;  ai 
the  missionaries  fimn  Roma  aract  the  confaniaa  d 
the  whole  population  of  the  ialand.  Fiva  imI» 
politan  sees  are  established  ;  one  fior  each  of  tk 
6Te  provinces  into  whidi  the  Romana  had  difidid 
the  island,  with  twelve  snffiagan  bishopa  to  mcL 
Oeofirey  of  Monmouth  makea  Lndiia  the  ssb  rf 
Coillus,  the  son  of  ICarina,  the  aon  of  Arrinm; 
and,  though  differing  in  detaila  fiom  Ginil^ 
agrees  with  him  in  making  the  cenTegrien  af  ihs 
inhabitants  and  the  institntioa  of  the  hiennkf 
complete.  Some  other  tnditiona  or  legenda  of  dis 
middle  ages  make  Ludus  resign  hia  crowB,  tnid 
as  a  missionary,  with  his  sister  St.  Emerita,  Ihiea^ 
Rhaetia  and  Vindelida,  and  siifliK  imUjiJam  aor 
Curia,  the  modem  Coin  or  Chnz:  Tmia  dirtoilrf 
by  the  credulity  of  a  later  age,  the  h^oty  of 
and  his  Tory  existence  haTe  been  bj  aoqw 
altogether  doubted.  But  we  aee  no  icana  ts 
doubt  that  there  was  a  British  regnfaia  er  cUsAda 
of  the  same  or  somewhat  aim&r  n 
the  time  of  Elentherios ;  and  that  hia  infli 
which  he  had  retained  under  the  Roman  doniniea, 
conduced  to  the  establishment  and  diftMBsn  sf 
Christianity  in  Britain  :  and  the  Welsh  traditisaSj 
which  pUce  him  in  the  territory  of  the  Sflaiei^ 
the  present  Glamoiganshire,  are  moca  ptehaWs 
than  the  suppositions  of  Spelman,  who  makia 
him  an  Icenian,  and  of  Stillingfleet,  who  makes 
him  king  of  the  Regni,  in  Surrey  and  Snssez.  He 
probably  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
centur}' ;  but  there  are  difficolkiea  aboat  the 
of  his  Implication  to  Rome,  as  to  which  Bade 
error.  A  letter  is  extant,  and  ia  given  by  Usher, 
professing  to  be  from  Pope  Eleothoins  ''to  Lndos 
king  of  Britain,**  but  it  ia  doobtleas  spoiioaiL 
Usher  mentions  that  two  eoina,  snimoscd  to  be  ef 
Lucius,  had  been  found,  one  of  gold,  the  Qth«  sf 
silver  ;  having  Uie  image  of  a  king  with  a  cross, 
and  the  letters,  as  fiu  as  ooold  be  made  oat,  LVC 
(Beda,  U,  eo. ;  Ado,  /.e.  in  the  BtUkA.  I^dnm, 
vol  xvi.  ed.  Lyon,  1677  ;  Oalfrid,  Monenat.  fik 
iu  init.  ;  Usher,  JSriiaimie*  Eedea.  AmUfmitalm,  c 
3—6  ;  Stillingfleet,  AiUk/.  o/tke  BHLakmnkm,c 
2,  with  the  prefifice  of  the  Rer.  T.  P.  Fantin,  the 
latest  editor  ;  Rice  Rees,  An  Batajf  m  1k§  WM 
Saints,  pp.  8*2,  seq. ;  Tillemont,  Miwuintt  vsL  tL 
pp.  6*2, 63, 615,  616  ;  Baion.  AmaL  ad  Atm,  181) 
4.  Charinus,  an  heretical  writer  ef  immtiia 
date.  His  name  is  written  by  Augostin  {IMAdm 
cum  Felice  AfanichaeOj  ii.  6),  and  the  author  af  the 
book  De  Fide,  contra  Maniekdmtt^  fenmeily  attii- 
buted  to  Augustin,  Lsucitra  or  Lsonua,  and  ia 
one  MS.  Locurius,  and  in  some  printed  ediUoas 
LxoNTiirs.  Photius  writes  the  name  LsoaiM 
Charinus  (Ac^kios  Xaptwos),  In  the 
of  pope  Gelasius,  Dtt  Ubrii  ApoerjfpMa^  it  b  wnl 
LsNTiciufw  This  Leucius  wrote  a  work,  entitled, 
according  to  Photius,  al  rmv  'Avoor^Astr  wiyfslsi, 
Periodi  Aposiohrum,  now  lost,  containing  the  AcU 
of  the  Apostles,  Peter,  John,  Andrew, 
and  Paul.  Photius  criticises  the  style  aa  in 
places  too  fiuniliar,  and  condemns  the  is 
heietical«self-contndictoi7,andabaBrd.  ThawriM 
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duUngniahrd  between  the  God  of  the  . 
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u)  and  Chriet  (wh. 
"the    Good    One").      He  denied    Ui 

rat  cnicifivl,  but  tbal  another  lufieRd 

lie  condemned   marriage  ai  nltogethe 

Both   Anguniin  and  the  anlhor  of  the  book    Dc 

Fide  [ILcc)  cilea  pauage  from  thit  work,  which 

ihvy  call  Aetu»Ajiott<itontm;\aA  it  u  evident  from 

the  Maniihaeana,  though  rejected  by  the  girrat 
body  of  Christians.  But  it  i>  not  lo  clear  whether 
the  anthor  hied  before  otaftertbe  limn  of  Maneii, 
vho  flourished  in  the  bilter  lulf  of  the  third  eeu- 
turj.  Whether  he  wrote  any  other  works  it  not 
clear.  Pope  Innocent  I.,  or  the  wriliT.  whether 
InnoeentiuB  or  not,  of  the  Epitlola  III.  ad 
Bnptnxntium,  ascribn  to  **  one  I>«uciua"  some 
■pocrjphBt  writings  eilant  in  bis  linii>  (Innncenl 
died  A,  D.  417),  under  the  names  of  Msithew,  of 
James  the  Leta,  and  of  Peter  and  John  :  and  in 
the  prefatory  letters  to  the  apocryphal  Araw/e/miH 
de  NatitiUxIt  Marine  (Fabric.  Oaiv  ^i-tcri/A.  N. 
T.  <ol.  i.  p.  IS),  which  pretend  to  be  nrf.lic^fied  to 
or  written  hy  Jerome,  by  whom  the  J-:nin,r  l-iii 
ilaelf  (which  was  aacribed  to  th»  e>Lmu.-]i<ii 
Matthew)    was  professedly    tranalated    Init,'  t!ir 


.ubi«( 


o  Latin, 


poll 

ted,  had 

a  Mani- 

(haean.     W 

that  the  <lau 

of  these 

pse 
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is  known,  bit 

they  in- 

dicate  that 

ich  a  work  by  Seleucus  wa 

then  in 

lence  i  a 

d  this  Seleuc 

us  is  by  mai 

y  cHtiea 
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tified  with  our  Leuciiis. 

Huet  nippovs  thai 

the 

apocryphal  writings  a«r 

bedtoLeud 

.bypT. 

In 

ocent  inc 

aid  Iht  PtbIc 

by 

Fabricin 

(/  e.  p.  66) 

but  if  there 

be  any 

lived  a  century  before  Manes,  as  indeed  Grabe  •up- 
poK>  that  he  did.  Fabric! us,  however,  dindedly  re- 
jects the  opinion  of  Huet.  Gmbe  (A'o(.  a.l  frrn-nm. 
Ilb.i.  c.  IT)  cites  fromaMS.  at  Oxford,  containing 

of  the  iintkirfiom  Ip/a-Hue  (c.  49),  but  does  not 
esnitly  »fitrr  with  it.  A  portion  of  the  Montaniat*, 
who  Fiisii'd  a>  bite  as  the  end  of  the  fourth  century, 
bunsted,  though  lalEelv,  of  a  Leucius,  as  haviii;^ 
been  an  iutiuenliiJ  person  among  them  (Pacian. 
Jipiitut.  /.  t  fi  ;  apud  Aguirre,  ContU.  Himan. 
Tol.  i.  p.  317,  ful.  Kom.  17S3).  This  Lemios  sru 
perhaps  tlie  sanir  as  the  Lenciut  Channna  of 
Hoiiiis-.ilioughFaliriciut  rather  identiBes  him  with 
another  Leuciua,  mentioned  by  Kpiphatriu*  (//asm, 
li.  6.  p.  4-J7,  ed.  Pelnv.)  as  ■  disciple  of  the 
Apostle  John.  (Aoeustin.  Phot.  li.  er~;  Fabric 
Cal.  Jp-ery/A  A'.  '/'.  pr«  ii.  p,  768,  pars  ill  p, 
6-JJ,  alilii,  Kvo.  H.-imb.  1719;  Tillemont.  Mimoirri. 
•oL  ii,  p.44.5,140;Cave,««(.  itttidAnn.  180, 
el  ad  fin.  !w«.  vi.) 

a,  or  RTKi'Ri.t.  Plut.-U«h,in  hia.'^yioiiiM.  a. 
Qiiaes(.('o>iri»i/.(viti.7.ti)introdnnsasonrofthe 
speakers  Luciuit,  sii  Ktrvs(«n.  and  s  disciple  of 
Slodiratus  the  Pythagorean,  who  flourished  in  the 
feign  of  the  emperor  Nero.  Lucius  asEcrled  IbM 
Pythagoras  himself  was  an  Etruscan. 

6.  IIaihkticitx.     [See  Nok  2,  4.] 

7.  MANiciiA.ua.     [See  No.  4,] 

S.  PAPA.BUccecded  Cornelius  at  bishnpof  Roma 
■reoidlLG  to  Baronius  in  «•  P.  355,  but  according 
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lamed  Porpbjtii 


Kunie,  unil  bit  fiilher  wa* 
Of  bis  history  pnrious  w  bia 
poniincaie  luue  more  is  known  than  thai  ha  wu 
one  of  the  preebylvrs  who  acconipRnied  bia  pr»- 
deccaur  into  enilo  wben  he  was  banished  by  -llio 
einj,T,)r  Gsllo.  to  Centum  Cellae,  now  Ciiita 
VVichia.     ICoHNU-iUH,]     Lucius  himself  was  b» 

ohtniuHd  leato  to  return.  His  return  was  abonl 
the  end  of  the  year  -JSS,  or  early  in  the  year  SSa 
('266  according  to  Baronius).  and  he  could  not  ban) 
long  sur»i»ed  it,  as  hit  whole  poniifcule  irai  onlj 
of  sii  or  eight  moniha,  perhaps  eten  shorter  than 
that.  He  died,  not  aa  fiaroniut  slatei,  in  A.  D. 
357,  but  in  a.  d.  363,  being,  according  to  mime 
accounts,  nuutyied  by  decairitation.  The  manner 
of  hi*  death  ia,  howcTer,  T«ry  dDobtfuL  ( Euteb. 
//.  E.  TiL  2;  Cyprian,  ^*M.  61.  KB,  ed.  F»IL 
58,  67,  ed.  Pamelii ;  Paitton,  Amial.  C^/nH.  ad 
ann.  3«3, 353 ;  Boroniut,  JbhJ:  ad  acD.  255,25H, 
267,258;  Pagi,  tWtee  in  Banmimn;  Tillemonv 
MtHBira,  Yol.  it.  p.  1 1 8,  Ac.) 

9.  Of  Patkai,  a  Greek  writer  of  tineerlalA 
date.  He  wiole  MnajiDrt^fe't*  *i70<  !ni*opol, 
Mrt'iTHurjthiOfim  LJirri  Divrrn,  which  are  now  lost, 
tint  were  eiunt  in  the  tiaie  of  Photius,  who  ha* 
dcwntwd  them  (A(6/.  cod.  ]-20).  His  style  wu 
pcr"pitfuous  and  pun,  but  hit  worits  wen  crowdrt 
with  tnarveli ;  and,  aonniing  to  Phoiini,  he  la- 
Ltted  with  perfect  gn*ity  and  good  bith  the  tnna- 
formations  of  meu  into  brutes  and  bmles  InH 
men,  and  "the  other  nonsenie  and  idle  tales  of  iha 
ancient  mythology."  Some  nuta  of  bis  works  boi« 
to  ctote  ■  retemhlance  to  (Ke  Lurim  ■  .4ii>aiit  r4 
Lneian.  that  Photios  thought  he  bad  vllW  bor- 
rowed ftwn  that  writer,  or,  aa  wat  nor*  likely, 
Lucinn  had  borrowed  from  him.  The  latlal  allc^ 
native  apprsrs  to  be  the  tree  one ;  for  if  Phollus  li 
correct  as  to  Lucius  believing  the  staritn  bo  tabued, 
we  can  hardly  suppose  ha  Would  hare  derived  maf 
part  of  his  narratives  from  such  an  evident  tcotf^ 
as  Luciap  :  and  Luebn  possibly  designed^  by  giving 
the  name  Lucius  to  his  hero,  and  making  fatm  m 
inhabitant  of  Pntia*,  lo  ridicule  ths  civduliij  tt 
his  predecessor. 

10.  The  PVTRAUOHIAN.  [S«  Ha.  5.] 

11.  OfRuuH.  [biea  No.  8.]  [J.C.M.] 
LUCIUS,  adhti.      1.    A  bunp-maker,  whan 

name  i*  inetribed  on  a  lamp  in  Bonoh's  coUecUon. 
{U-arm,  n>l.  iii.p1.  9;  Welcker,  in  ihrKmmMaU, 
1827.  No,  84  1  R.  Rocbetle,  IfOn  A  M.  .Solans, 
p.  S42,  2nd  edition.) 

2.  An  artist  in  pottery,  the  nakci  of  a  Teasel 
in  the  Leaden  Musnun.  (Janucn,  3/u.  Zj^, 
limripl.  p.  UL) 

3.  A  gen>-eiignver,  the  maker  of  a  bMntifal 
head  of  Victory.  (DnKTi,nil.><,  p.  1.1Z)    IP.B.] 

LU'CIUS,  •  physician   of    Taniw  t«   Cilieii 


(Oale 


.  i>>  (, 


p.  29.^),  who  must  banc  lieed  in  or  befen  tb« 
lint  crntnry  after  t'hrisi,  at  ho  is  mmliaiMd  by 
Aichigeua.  [ap.  Oaleo.  tM.  id.  I,  nl.ail.  p.«9ft.) 
He  was  peibaps  luior  lo  Criton  <tia]Tn,  tUd.  *. 
3.  T<d.  lii-  p.  61i)  and  Avlrpladea  ?h>nnMioai 
[Aid.  vol.  xui.  pp.  648,  748,  846,  8M,  852,  ftVT. 
969 ),  nnlets  (as  is  not  anlikoly)  On  tenn  *  Mtif 
yrrr^x  be  oasd  mernty  as  a  sdrt  uf  honnmry  tith^ 
Fabciciui  •■;■  (/i.U  r.-mw.  toI.  liti.  p.  810.  ed. 
ret.)  tliat  he  was  tutor  to  lialoD,  but  it  is  prebaUa 
thai  in  the  pHsaig*  nJsned  to  (tdL  xUl.  pf.  5M, 
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539)  Galen  it  quoting  the  words  of  Asclepiadea 
Phannacion.  His  medical  formulae  are  also  seTeml 
times  quoted  by  Aetius  (iiL  4. 42,  p.  604,  iv.  2.  3,  p. 
685,  iv.  3.  3,  9,  14,  pp.  740,  745,  762«  763),  but 
none  of  his  writings  are  extant.  If  he  be  the  same 
person  quoted  by  Caelius  Aurelianus  (De  Mart 
Chron.  ii.  I,  7,  pp.  365,  386,  ir.  3,  p.  522),  he 
wrote  a  work  on  chronic  diseases  (  TardaePoMnomet) 
consisting  of  at  least  four  books.       [  W.  A.  G.] 

LUCRE'TIA.  1.  The  wife  of  Numa  Pom- 
pilius,  the  second  king  of  Rome,  whom,  according 
to  some  accounts,  he  married  after  his  accession  to 
the  throne.     (Plut  Num,  21.) 

2.  The  wife  of  L.  Tarquinius  Collatinns,  whose 
rape  by  Sex.  Tarquinius  is  said  to  have  occasioned 
the  dethronement  of  Tarquinius  Superbus  and  the 
establishment  of  the  republic.  (Liv.  L  55,  &c. ; 
Dionys.  iv.  64,  &c)  The  details  of  the  legend  are 
given  under  Tarquinius. 

LUCRE'TIA  GENS,  origmally  patrician,  but 
subsequently  plebeian  also.  It  was  one  of  the 
most  ancient  geutes,  and  the  name  occurs  as  early 
as  the  reign  of  Numa  Pompilius  [Lucrktia, 
No.  1].  The  surname  of  the  patrician  Lucretii 
was  Triciptinus,  one  of  whom,  Sp.  Lucretius 
Triciptinus,  was  elected  consul,  with  L.  Junius 
Brutus,  on  the  establishment  of  the  republic,  B.  c. 
509.  The  plebeian  fisunilies  are  known  by  the 
surnames  of  Gallub*,  Ofklla,  and  VKSPiLLa 
Carus  also  occurs  as  the  cognomen  of  the  poet 
Lucretius.  [See  below.]  On  coins  we  have  like- 
wise the  cognomen  TWo,  which  is  not  found  in 
any  ancient  writer.  A  few  Lucretii  are  mentioned 
without  any  suninuie. 

LUCRETIUS.  I.  L.  Lucretius,  quaestor 
B.C  218,  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Ligurians, 
along  with  some  other  Roman  oiBcers,  and  delivered 
up  to  Hannibal.     (Liv.  xxi.  59.) 

2.  M.  LucRBTn;8,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  B.  c. 
210,  appears  to  have  taken  a  leading  part  in  the 
dispute  about  the  appointment  of  a  dictator  in  that 
year.     (Liv.  xxvii.  3.) 

3.  Sp.  Lucrktius,  plebeian  aedilc,  b.  c.  206, 
and  praetor  b.  c.  205,  received  in  the  latter  year, 
as  his  province,  Ariniiniun,  which  was  the  name 
then  given  to  the  province  of  Gallia  Cisalpina.  His 
imperium  was  continued  to  him  for  the  two  follow- 
ing years,  b.  c.  204 — 203  ;  in  the  latter  of  which 
he  had  to  rebuild  Genua,  which  had  been  destroyed 
by  Mago.  In  b.  c.  200  he  was  sent  as  ambassador 
to  Africa  with  C.  Terentius  Varro.  (Liv.  xxviiL 
38,  xxix.  13,  XXX.  1,  11.) 

4.  C.  LucRETiUH  Oallus,  was  created  duumvir 
navalis  with  C.  Maticnus,  B.C.  181,  in  order  to 
equip  a  fleet  against  the  Ligurians  (Liv  xl.  26). 
Livy  (/.  r.)  calls  him  simply  C.  Lucretius,  but  there 
can  be  little  doubt  about  his  being  the  same  as 
C  Lucretius  Gallus.  Lucretius  Gallus  was  praetor 
11.  c.  171,  ajid  received  the  command  of  tho  fleet  in 
the  war  against  Perseus,  kini;  of  Macedonia.  He 
was  a  worthy  match  for  the  consul  P.  Licinius 
Crassus,  and  distinguibhed  himself  by  his  cruelties 
and  exactions  in  Greece.  With  the  money  which 
he  had  aniassod  in  the  war,  he  constructed  an 
aqueduct  at  Antium,  and  adorned  the  shrine  of 
Aesculapius  with  votive  pictun>s.  On  his  return  to 
Rome  in  b.  c.  170,  thn  Athenians  and  Chalcidians 
brought  bitter  compLiints   against   him,   in   con- 

*  Accidentally  omitted  under  Gallus,  and  there- 
fore given  bcluw.     [Lucrktiu»,  No.  4.] 


sequence  of  which  he  was  aeened  bj  two 
of  the  plebf  befoie  the  people  and  cmidwimd  It 
pay  a  heavy  fine.  (Lit.  zJU.  28,  81,  S5, 48»  Mii 
63,  xliiL  4,  6,  7,  8  ;  Pdybb  nvii  6.) 

5.  M.  Lucrktius,  hrother  of  No.  4,  triboDtrf 
the  plebs  B.a  172,  brought  forwaid  a  IriU  ** 
agnun  Campanum  ceoiocet  frnendnin  loomt** 
In  the  next  year  he  aerYod  as  legata  lo  Us  bnthc 
in  Greece.     (Lir.  zUL  19,  48,  66.) 

6.  Sp.  LucBmus,  pnetor  b.  a  179,  bbCnseA 
the  prorince  of  Fnitlier  Spain.  In  B.  c.  IfiS  he 
served  with  distinction  under  the  conml  Q.  Msicia 
Philippuf,  in  the  war  against  PSfsens^  He  wm 
one  of  the  three  smhsMsdnn.  sent  into  Syria  is 
B.C.  162.  (Liv.  zliL  8, 10,  zUt.  7  ;  Polrk  xnL 
12, 13.) 

7.  M.  Lucamus,  a  senator,  one  of  the  jodian 
retained  by  Venet,  and  hence  soipected  e£  aaraf 
been  bribed.    (Cic.  Vgrr,  L  7.) 

8.  Q.  LucRBTiua,  aocosed  Livins  DtnsBi  rf 
praevaricatio,  b.  a  54.  He  is  mentioaed  by  Cion 
as  an  intimate  friend  of  C  Caasios  Xioiiginas,  nd 
a  supporter  of  the  aristociatieal  pasty.  On  ths 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  ha  was  statieaed  st 
Sulmo  with  five  cohorts,  but  hiseoDoogne  C  Attts^ 
according  to  Cicero,  or  hu  town  troops  aeooidiqg  to 
Caesar,  opened  the  gatat  of  the  town  to  M.  Aa- 
tony,  and  Lucretius  was  oUiged  to  save  kiuMtf 
by  flight.  (Cic.  «<  ^tt.  iT.  16.  g  5,  TiL  24, 85; 
Caes.  B.  (7.  i.  18.) 

T.  LUCRETIUS  CARUa  The  infennttioa 
to  be  derived  firom  ancient  wrifeen  rqgpuding  ths 
personal  history  of  Lucrstins  is  veiy  scanty  in 
amount  and  somewhat  iuqpidoos  in  charaetrr 
That  he  was  a  Roman,  or  at  least  an  Italisn  by 
birth,  may  be  inferred  from  his  own  wocds.  Cor  hs 
twice  speaks  of  the  Latin  language  as  lus  native 
tongue  (i.  831,  iii.  261,  comp.  i.  42).  The  Eate- 
bian  Chronicle  fixes  b.  a  95  as  the  date  of  h»  faifiii, 
adding  that  he  was  driven  mad  bj  a  love  potion, 
that  during  his  lucid  intervals  he  compowd  aeveial 
works  which  were  revised  by  Cicero,  and  that  be 
perished  by  his  own  hand  in  the  ibrty-fimrtk  yosr 
of  his  age,  that  is,  R.  c.  52  or  51.  Doaatas,on  tho 
contrary,  affirms  that  hio  death  happened  in  il  c. 
55,  on  the  very  day  on  which  VitgU  assmned  tho 
toga  virilis,  an  event  which,  in  the  Ensebian  Chrr»- 
nide,  is  placed  two  years  later.  From  what  sonieo 
the  tale  about  the  philtre  may  have  been  derivod 
we  know  not.  Pomponius  Sabinns,  in  a  note  on 
the  third  Geoigic  (L  202),  states  that  the  dn^ 
employed  was  hippomaneo,  while  later  writen, 
twisting  a  passage  in  the  works  of  St.  JenaM  (ad 
Rufitu  c.  22)  to  their  own  views,  have  dedaied 
that  the  potion  was  administered  by  bis  own  wifc 
Lucilia,  in  order  that  she  might  in^ire  him  with 
more  deep  and  fervent  affection.  It  has  been  in- 
geniously conjectured  that  the  whole  otory  was  sa 
invention  of  some  enemy  of  tlie  Epicureans,  whs 
conceived  that  such  an  end  would  be  peodiariy 
appropriate  for  one  who  so  boldly  professed  and  ss 
zealously  advocated  the  principles  of  that  philo* 
sophy.  Not  a  hint  io  to  bis  found  anywhere  which 
corroborates  the  assertion  with  v^ard  to  the  edi- 
torial kboun  of  Cicero. 

When  we  consider  that  what  has  been  set  down 
above  comprises  everything  that  can  be  gleaned 
from  authentic  sources,  we  may  feel  somewhat  sar> 
prised,  on  turning  to  the  biognphies  of 
prefixed  to  various  editions  and  translations  of 
work,  to  find  that  they  contain  a  detailed 
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of  Ilia  ramilj  and  coniiKliani,  frosi  the  isyt  of  the 
chaiW  wife  of  Collatiniu,  n  mutative  of  hi>  jenmry 
to  Athcni  for  th«  proMcntion  of  hit  philHophie^ 
tiurJirt.  no  nccoaut  of  theiocirlj  in  which  he  there 
lived,   of  the  friendihi|M  whieh  ha  there  foraied, 

lubwqaentlj 


of  Ihe 

precepton  from  wh«e  lipi 
nam  for  thoM  teneU  which 

Mpnu 

ded  with  >uch  Fertid  hith. 

hi.    >U< 

Ii.e  •wuntry,  and  of  hU 

while 

enjoying  the  chnnni  of  lii 

!  wclusion.     But  Ihe  whole 

cuUr. 

Bre  a  mere  liuue  of  «pecul»t 

conjer 

nre.  originally  wo.en  by  tie 

U,nb 

nua  and  Bfterwsldi  T&noutl} 

the  id 

e  and  peirem  ingenuity  o( 

The  period  about  which  hia  pete  wtu  pnbUahed 

In  the  unhappy  diuentiona  by  Hrhich  hit  natiie 
country  wai  diatncted,  have  been  auppned  Id  beni 
tpecial  reference  to  the  conipiisey  of  Culiline,  but 


nrnd  tl 


-pBiriai 
ia  apphca 


of  the 


epoch  when  he  flourished.     Frvmthem 

eter,  in  which  Cicero,  in  a  letler  lo 

Qniulua,  written  b.  c  55,  gieea  hit  opi 

nierili  or  the  poem,  we  may  Urly  cancluda  Ihal  it 

had  been   recently    pabliahed  j  and.   taking   inlo 

liplied,  Ihe  conjeclnre  of  Forbigvr  becomes  highly 
pmluible,  that  it  mny  have  been  given  to  the  world 
in  the  early  part  of  the  year  B.f-,  .17,  when  the 
tnnchinntiona  of  Clodiua  were  producing  a  degree 
of  diMrder  and  anarchy  almoit  witliuui  eininple 

The  work  which  has  immorUlised  ihe  name  of 
LueretiDa,  and  which,  happily,  has  bi'eii  preserved 
entire,  ia  a  pbiloaopliical  didactic  poem,  compMed 
in  heroic  hexametera,  divided  into  aijt  boolu,  ex- 
tending lo  upward]  of  teien  thouaaud  foni  hundred 
tinea,  nddreued  to  C.  Meminiua  Gemellut.  who  waa 
praetor  in  B.  c  5H  [MEHHitJR],  and  ia  anlllled 

aeiited  aa  a  complete  ejtpoution  of  ttie  religiaua, 
moral,  and  phyaiial  doctrinea  of  Epicurua,  but  thia 
is  far  from  being  a  correct  de«cripiion.     The  plan 


although  ei 


mym 


i>r»  disc 


I  of  detail,  and  admitting  of  great  variety 
of  illualraliun,  is  eitremely  distinct,  and  poueaus 
almoal  epical  unity.    Epicurua  munlaiiicd  that  Ihe 

a  great  degree  from  the  alaviah  d  read  which  Uiej 
entertained  of  the  power  of  the  Ooda,  from  tcitor 
of  Ihrir  wrnlh.  which  waaaoppoaed  lobediaphtyed 
by  Ihe  miaforlunea  inflicted  in  this  life,  and  by  Ihe 

guilty  in  a  future  aiate,  or  where  theu  liwUDga 
were  not  alrongly  devrloped,  from  n  vagne  dread 
af  gloom  and  miaeij  after  death.    To  rcmove  theee 

upon  err<ir.  and  thus  to  eilubliah  tmuquillily  in 
Ihe  heart,  waa  the  great  object  of  hii  leMhing  ;  and 


Bl  deny,  lived 
«.lule   peace. 


hich  agitnte  the  hnmitn  heart, 
the  world  and  iu  inhabiuuit*, 
heir  vittnea  and  iheir  tniiiet, 
roving  thit  positiOB  Im  called 
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to  bis  Rid  the  Bbnnic  theory  of  Lencippna.  by 
which  he  aooght  to  dcmonaltalc  ihni  the  mnteriul 
aniverae  is  not  the  rdoll  of  creative  enei;^  on 
the  put  of  the  Supreme  Being,  but  that  all  the 
objects  in  which  it  abouiida,  minemi,  vegetable, 
and  animal,  were  formed  by  Uie  union  of  ele- 
mental particlea  which  bud  eiiiled  from  all  eter- 
nity, governed  by  certain  aimple  lawa  ;  and  that 
all  those  striking  phnenomenn  which,  frnm  tbeit 
strangeness  or  miglity  eSccII,  had  long  been  ra- 
girded  by  the  vulgar  aa  direct  mnnifestaliDna  of 
divine  power,  were  merely  the  nnliinl  results  of 
ordinary  pmcesHi.  To  alale  dearly  and  devcioiw 
[ally  the  leading  principle  of  this  philosophy.  In 

bia  coantrymen,  few  of  whom  were  diapmed  lo 
lake  any  inleieat  in  abttncl  apeeublioaa,  wns  the 
tnalt  undertaken  by  the  author  vf  the  Dr  Itrrum 
ffatam,  hii  work  being  simply  an  allempl  to  ahuw 
that  there  ii  nothing  in  the  history  or  actual  con- 
dition of  the  worid  which  doei  notadioitof  eiplana- 
tion  without  having  recourse  lo  the  active  inlerpo- 
dlion  of  divine  beinga.  The  poem  opena  with  « 
magnilicenl  apoalropbe  to  Venus,  whom  h*  ad- 
drHiea  as  an  Rilegnricitl  ceprcsenlatinn  of  Ihe  t«- 
produetive  power,  sfler  which  the  butinesa  of  the 
piee«  commonees  by  an  enuJiciatlDn  of  Ihe  great 
propontion  on  the  nature  uud  being  of  the  goda 
(S7 — 62).  which  leadt  m  agrand  invective  against 
the  gigantic  monBior  tuperslilion,  and  a  ihrilling 
picture  of  the  honors  which  intends  his  lymnooaa 
Bwny.  Then  foUowa  a  lengtheued  elucidation  of 
the  Biiom  ihnl  nothing  can  be  producud  from 
DO(hing,«id  that  nothing  ean  lie  reduced  lo  nothing 
(.Vtf  fieri  ec  HilHio,  u  uHi/um  kH  poms  mwrtt)  ; 
which  it  ancceeded  by  a  definition  of  the  UlllmMa 
Atomt,  inlinite  in  number,  which,  togethet  wjtli 
Void  Space  {/mnu),  infinite  in  eMeot,  conatilul* 
the  nnivetae.  The  ahape  of  theae  eorpuaeulea,  their 
properliea,  their  movcmenlt,  the  laws  nndor  whicb 


nnUna 


■ppncinble  by  the  icntea,  i 
prelrminaiy  onlten  on  ihetr  tialuro  and 
togclher  with  a  refuiatlou  ofabjectianaand  uppotiug 
hypDlhesei,  occupy  the  flnl  two  buoka.  In  tbn 
third  book,  the  geoenl  tmlha  ihua  esialllthrd  aiw 
applied  to  demonitiBle  thai  Ihe  vital  and  iiitcllecluat 
pcmdpIe^  the  Amima  and  ^a'aiiM,  are  a*  much  h 
part  of  the  man  as  hia  limbs  and  niemben,  but 
like  Ihoae  limba  and  Dombert  hare  no  distliwi  and 

body  live  and  pchth  together  )  the  ur)|uaient  being 
wuBod  np  by  a  magniheeiit  cipoaufe  of  ihe  Mlj 
nunifened  in  a  dread  of  death,  whioh  will  for  vrcr 
eitinguish  all  feeling  Th*  Ajurth  book — p*rhuM 
the  moat  ingeuiout  of  the  whole — is  devoted  la  iM 
theory  of  the  lenirs,  tight,  hsanng,  taste,  uuall,  a( 
Bleep  and  of  dreama,  ending  with  a  dlsqultltjon 
upon  loVD.  The  iifth  bouk,  gesenllj  leganlcd  as 
the  moat  finished  and  impreaalve,  tieais  of  tha 
uTigin  of  the  worM  and  ot  all  Ihtngs  that  an 
Ihefein,  of  ih*  DHnementt  of  tha  heaienty  bndic^ 
of  the  vkiatitudea  of  Iha  aaatont,  of  d*y  and  night, 
of  the  riie  and  progreat  of  uuui,  of  aoot^,  mud  tj 
political  insiiiuiioiia.  ami  of  the  invaation  of  tka 
variona  art*  and  aclenn'B  which  (enbdlish  and 
ennoble  li(b  The  aiiib  book  eonipnbnd*  an  n- 
planalion  of  some  of  the  moM  auikins  Htiml 
appeannceSi  reprgidly  ihundo,  lightning.  Bail,  lui), 
anow,  ice,  cold,  beat,  wind,  tanhqaakaa,  Tn|enww> 
•pringt  and  loalilie*  aoaaui  to  uiaat  H«t  vlUl 
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leacU  to  a  dit-course  upon  disenM>B.  This  in  its 
tarn  introduccB  an  npiiallinj;  description  of  the 
great  pestilence  which  devastuted  Athens  daring 
the  Peloponncsian  war,  and  thus  the  book  doses. 
The  termination  being  somewhat  abrupt,  induces 
the  belief  that  Lucretius  may  have  intended  to 
continue  his  task,  which  miglit  have  been  greatly 
extended,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
anything  has  been  lust 

With  regard  to  the  general  merits  of  the  pro- 
duction, considered  merely  as  a  work  of  art,  with- 
out reference  to  the  falseness  and  absurdity  of  the 
Tiews  which  it  advocates,  but  little  difference  of 
opinion  has  prevailed  among  modem  critics.  All 
have  admired  the  marvellous  ability  and  skill  with 
which  the  most  abstruse  speculations  and  the  most 
refractory  technicalities  have  been  luminously  bodied 
forth  in  sonorous  verse,  and  expressed  in  diction 
which,  although  full  of  animation  and  dignity, 
is  never  extravagant  nor  pompous.  All  have  ac- 
knowledged the  matchless  power  and  beauty  of 
those  sublime  outbursts  of  noble  poetry  which 
diffuse  light,  vivacity,  and  grace,  upon  themes, 
which  in  a  less  gifted  writer  must  have  proved 
obscure,  dull,  and  repulsive.  But  even  this  is  not 
sufHcient  praise.  Had  it  not  been  for  Lucretius  we 
could  never  have  formed  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
power  of  the  Latin  language.  We  might  have 
dwelt  with  pleasure  upon  the  softness,  flexibility, 
richness,  and  musical  tone  of  that  vehicle  of  thought, 
which  could  represent  with  full  effect  the  melan- 
choly tenderness  of  Tibullus,  the  exquinite  inge- 
nuity of  Ovid,  the  inimitable  felicity  and  taste  of 
Horace,  the  gentleness,  high  spirit,  and  Rplendour 
of  VirgiUand  the  vehement  decl.'unation  of  Juvcnul ; 
but  bad  the  verses  of  Lucretius  perished  we  should 
never  have  known  that  it  could  give  utterance  to  the 
grandest  conceptions  with  all  that  sustained  majesty 
and  harmonious  swell  in  which  the  Gn>cian  Muiie 
rolls  forth  her  loftiest  outpourings.  Yet,  strange 
to  say,  the  Romans  themselves  seem  never  to  have 
done  full  justice  to  the  surpassing  genius  of  their 
countryman.  The  criticism  of  Cicero  is  correct  but 
cold,  the  tribute  paid  by  Ovid  to  his  memory  is 
vague  and  affected,  the  observations  of  Quintilian 
prove  how  little  he  had  entered  into  his  spirit  or 
appreciated  his  high  enthusiasm,  while  the  few 
remaining  writers  by  whom  he  is  named  either  in- 
sult him  with  faint  approbation,  or  indulge  in  direct 
censure.  Statins  alone,  perhaps,  proves  himself 
not  insensible  of  the  power  which  he  describes  as 
the  **  docti  furor  arduus  Lucreti."  (Com.  Nep. 
Atf.  xiL  4  ;  Vitruv.  ix.  3  ;  Prop.  ii.  2.5,  29  ;  Veil. 
Put.  iL  3fi  ;  Sencc.  r/<»  Tnmqtii/i.  Aninu  2,  Ep. 
xcv.  ex  ;  Plin.  Ep.  iv.  18  ;  Tnc.  Dial,  de  Orat.  23.) 

The  cditio  Princeps  of  Lucretius  was  printed  at 
Hn-scia,  in  ft)l.,  by  TliomaH  Ferandus,  about  1473, 
and  is  of  such  excessive  rarity  that  thn-e  copies  only 
aiv  known  to  exist.  It  has  bt^en  fully  descrilwd 
by  Dibdin  in  the  Diftf.  Sjtrpwrr.  vol.  ii.  p.  1  19 — 1.53. 
I'lw!  second  edition,  much  less  rare,  and  tiiken  from 
an  inferior  MS.,  appeared  at  Verona,  fol.  1486, 
from  the  press  of  Paul  FriedenlKTj^er.  The  text 
was  corrected  fnim  MSS.  by  Jo.  Haptista  Pius,  fol. 
B«»ii(»n.  1.511,  by  Petnis  Candidus,  Florent.  Phil, 
(liuiita.  Rvo.  151-,  and  by  Lanibinus  whose  two 
e'litions  4to.  1.5(i3,  1.570.  especially  the  second,  are 
j.U'si  valuable,  and  arc  accompanied  by  an  excellent 
lonnnentary.  Considenible  pniise  is  due  to  (lifa- 
iMu",  8vo.  Antw.  1.5<i(),  to  Parens,  2  vol.  8vo. 
FraJicf.  m31,  U)  ('r-*ech,  8vo.  Oxon.   1G95,  and  | 
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especiallv  to  the  oomprahenflTft  laboora  of  Hb«» 
camp,  whose  bulky  toIudim  (2  toIi.  4to.  Lug.  Bn 
1725,  forming  a  portion  of  th«  leriet  of  Ditdk 
Variorum  Classic!,  in  4to.)  contain  ewytliing  tbt 
is  valuable  in  preceding  editiona.  The  text  d 
Jjambinns,  however,  underwent  fi»v  cbangee  mtil 
it  assumed  its  present  form  in  the  haa&  «f  ihi 
celebrated  Gilbert  Wakefield,  whooe  veceamm, 
founded  upon  the  beit  English  MSS.,  was  pnblisM 
in  three  volumes,  4to.  Lond.  1796,  and  reprintri 
at  Glasgow,  4  vols.  8vo.  1813.  We  nntt  mK 
omit  to  mention  with  respect  the  edition  of  Albol 
Forbigcr,  12mo.  Lips.  1828,  who  has  shown  gnst 
taste  and  judgment  in  selecting  the  beat  readiii{K 
and  has  added  short  but  useful  notes.  For  pnetiol 
purposes  the  edition  of  Larobinaa,  1570,  that  d 
Havercamj),  1725,  that  of  Creech,  as  leprinted, 
Oxon.  1818,  exhibiting  Wakefield^  text,  and  tliat 
of  Forbigcr,  will  be  found  the  most  senrioeaUe,  list 
any  one  who  can  procure  the  second  and  fourth  «l 
these  may  dispense  with  the  rest. 

We  have  complete  metrical  translations  inia 
English  by  Creech,  8vo.  Oxford,  1682,  vefr  fie- 
quently  reprinted  ;  by  John  Mason  Ooode  (falsok 
verse),  accompanied  by  a  most  elaborate  series  of 
annotations,  2  vols.  4 to.  Lond*  1805  ;  and  by 
Thomas  Busby,  2  vola  4to.  Lond.  1813.  Ws 
have  translations  also  of  the  first  book  ahiae  hj 
John  Evelyn,  8vo.  Lond.  1656  ;  by  an  anonymou 
writer,  8vo.  Lond.  1799  ;  and  by  W.  U.  Dmm- 
mond,  8vo.  Lond.  1809:  but,  excepting  some  de- 
tached passages  rendered  by  Dryden,  with  all  hit 
wonted  fire  and  inaccuracy,  we  possess  nothing  ia 
our  language  which  can  be  regarded  as  even  a 
tolerable  representation  of  the  original.  The  best 
translation  into  French  is  that  by  J.  B.  S.  de  Pen- 
gerville,  Paris,  1823,  1828;  the  best  into  Ita- 
lian, that  by  Alessandro  Marchetti,  Lond.  1717| 
frequently  reprinted  ;  the  best  into  Germsn, 
that  by  Knebel,  Leipzig,  1821,  and  improved, 
Leipzig,  1831.  [W,  R.] 

LUCRI'NA,  a  surname  of  Venus,  who  had  a 
temple  at  Baiae,  near  the  Lucrine  lake.  (Stat 
SUr.  iii.  I.  150  ;  Martial,  xi.  81.)  [L.&] 

LUCTF/RIUS,  the  Caduican,  described  by 
Cae»>ar  as  a  man  of  the  greatest  daring;  was  sent 
into  the  country  of  the  Ruteni,  by  Vercingetorix, 
on  the  breaking  out  of  the  great  Gallic  insurrectioa 
in  B.  c.  52.  Lucterius  met  with  great  suooesa,  col- 
lected a  large  force,  and  was  on  the  point  of 
invading  the  Roman  province  in  GanU  in  the 
direction  of  Narbo,  when  the  arrival  of  Caesar 
obliged  him  to  retire.  In  the  following  year  Lno- 
terius  again  formed  the  design  of  inToding  the 
Roman  province  along  with  Drappes,  the  Semnisa, 
but  was  defeated  by  the  Roman  legate  C  Caninias 
Hebilus,  not  far  from  Uxellodnnum.  (Cae&  A  G» 
vii.  5,  7,  8  ;  viii.  30—35.) 

LrCTUS,  a  personification  of  grief  or  moaning^ 
is  descril)ed  as  a  son  of  Aether  and  Tom.  (Hygin. 
Pnuf.)  This  being,  who  wasted  (eda*)  the  eneigies 
of  man,  is  placed  by  the  poets  together  with  other 
horrible  creatures,  at  the  entrance  of  the  lower 
world.  (Virg.  A*:n,  vi  274  ;  SiL  ItaL  xHL 
5H1.)  [L.S.] 

LUCULLrS,  the  surname  of  a  plebeian  fiumly 
of  the  Licinia  gens.  It  does  not  appear  in  histocy 
until  the  close  of  the  second  Punic  war.  The  an- 
nexed genealogy  exhibits  those  members  only  of 
the  family  whose  descent  and  connection  ctti  ha 
traced  with  reasonable  certainty  :  — 


R,  curule  iKdilg  wilb  Q. 


»cribe.  and  other  " 

unls  under  the  ludiJei  were 

convicled  of  dcfr.,,,,] 

iiu  the  public  treuury:  and 

LacMoM  himwlf  i], 

irred  the  luipicion  of  hiiiinB 

conni-ed  at  their  pra 

lice*     (LiT.  1.1.39.) 

2.  L.  LtciNiL-s  LucuLLUs.  tho  (jnuidfftther  of 

LncuUui,  the  oonqoemr  of  Mith.id*i*fc  «n<l  the 

Get   of  ihB   fcrnUy 

who  ittuned    to  diitinction 

(Plul.  ZmW/.  1  i  C 

c  Aad.  pr.  ii.  «i),  wu  pro- 

Uiy  .  »n  of  .he 

preceding.     Me  wai  elerlod 

coniul  for  the  yvnr 

ftc.  ISI,  lof[ciher  with  A. 
nnd  WBt  Bppoinlwl  to  mccetd 

Po.tiJiniot  Albinii., 

M.  Muwllu.  inil,,. 

•■imninnd  in  Spain.     The  wnr 

which  w«  then  t-,, 

K  on  iu  that  countrif  sgninit 

the  CEltiberiiuit  ii;<ix 

.tilohavebe-^nnnpopuUrnl 

Borao.  »  that  >o,M, 

liDicultj  H'u  funnd  in  nuain) 

the  necewaij  leviiM 

ir  Lncullua  and  n»  coliaigue. 

th«e  were  enfon.'J 

irriuted  the  peo,,!,. 

lid  the  tribunpi  to  igch  a  d»- 

gne,  that  the  lau.T 

.vonl  w  far  Bs  to  am.t  both 

coniuli,  and  to  c.-i 

li™  into  priMU.     Thae  dl.- 

.■iigtli   !■ 
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vDluntrercd  h»  iwrv  Writ,  nod  tiucceedod  in  reviving 
^e  mililaiy  aidtpur  nf  ilic  populnre.  (Poljh.  in 
a,  4;  Lit.  Epil.   iliiiij  Appinn,  ffUp.  *9;  Op 
ir.  21.)     But  lieforc  the  oirivnl  of  Lncullua 
Spain,  the  wu  with    the  Celtiberiane  hed  been 
eomplelely  terminnled  hy  Mntcellui,  and  all  ttibee 

however,  greedy  Iwlh  of  glory  and  plunder,  ■ 

now  turned  hie  :irmi  ngoinst  the  Voccoetuti,  a  tribo 
who  had  hitheno  hmi  uo  relaiioni  with  the  Ro- 
nutna,  and  proceeded  to  croH  the  Tngua  and  invade 
their  lenilorieiv  without  any  nulhority  from  the 
aenatr.  Hii  Gnt  sltocka  were  dirrclcd  ngiiml 
the  city  of  Cauca,  nhich  waa  readily  induced  to 

vialnted    by   Lumllua,    who   bad   no 
r  made  hiiDKlf  maitet  of  the  town  than  be 
caused  all  the  iuhabiuntt  to  be  put  to  the  iword, 

advanced  into  tlir^  hcun  uf  the  country,  croBod  the 
Douro,  and  laid.  si.  jjc  lo  Iniercaiia.  a  tlrong  city 

length  induced  In  lubuiit  un  favourable  terma,  the 
inviolability  of  sihich  wo*  guaranteed  to  them  by 
Scipio.  A  lubicqucnt  attack  upon  Fallantia  wu 
wholly  unauccfBdul  ;  and  LucsIIa^  after  nifienng 
•everely  from  hunger,  and  being  hard  preaaed  by 
the  enemy,  waa  cumpelled  to  recroit  the  Douro. 
and  take  up  LiH  wlnler-i|iinrtera  Id  the  miilh  of 
Spain.  But  DDtwiihitandiog  thi*  ignomiiiioui 
■rrmination  of  a  nar  u  unwatranlH)  by  ■uthnrity 
bom  Rome  at  il  wie  unjuat  in  ilaelC,  no  nolicr 
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la  taken  of  the  proceedingt  of  Lucullui,  who  (oif 
lued  in  Spiin,  with  the  tank  of  premniiil.   (A|^ 
plan.  Hiip-fiO— fiS;  Li..  iJWt  ilriii ;  Plin./f.A', 
30.  {  4B.)     A^r  wintering  in  Tuidetania,  I& 
'  ipiing  of  150,  he  invaded  the  country  of  llw 
•iunian*.  at  tba  ume  time  with  Ser.  Galls ; 
and,  aocucdiog  lo  Appian.  ahoied  with  the  hitler 
[he  guilt  of  the  atrocioua  icli  of  peitidy  and 
!lty  by  which  he  ditgnccd  the  Roman  mmr. 
ILBi,  No.  6.]     Bui.  more  furtunnte  than  bia 
rogue,  he  eicaped  even  the  haiard  of  a  trial  on 
ntum  U>  Home.     (Appinn.  //up.  55,5B,  Gl). 
I  wiu  agninil  the  Vaomeani,  ihaugh  prompird 
;lly  by  the  avarice  of  LucuUua,  had  brought  him 
hut  liltle  brwly ;  but  he  appeari  ta  have,  by  Hmie 
meani  ei  oilier,  lUUaMcd  gieai  wealth  during  ihn 
period  of  hit  govemmenl,  a  part  of  which  he  de- 
voted  u  Iha  construction  of  a  temple  of  (inud 
Fortune  (Fdicitoi).     It  ia  a  tirj  chanwlerlnlc 
trait,  that  having  borrowed  from  L.  Mumuiiua  nine 
of  the  alatuei  which  ihe  Utier  had  btooght  from 
Corinth,  to  adorn  Ihie  temple  lor  the  cenmony  iif 
ita  dedication,  he  afterwardi   refuted  to  naton 
them,  nndei  the  plea  iLat  ihey  were  now  con- 
■ecraled  to  the  goddea*.     (Dion  Cai».fiagm.  Bl  ) 
Stmb.  Tiii.  p.  381.) 

3.  L.  LiusitTS  L.  r.  Luciti,i.iih,  too  of  the  pre- 
ceding, wwi  praetor  in  B.C.  103,  and  wa*  appointed 
hy  the  Kuate  lo  lake  thr  command  in  Sicily,  when 
the  inintreciion  of  ihe  >liiv«  under  Athenian  awl 
Tryphon  hod  begun  to  oHiune  ■  very  fomidahla 
uprcl.  He  look  with  him  a  foRie  of  17,000  man. 
of  which  Ibe  greater  part  were  It^gidar  Roman  or 
Italian  troopi ;  bol  lliougb  he  nl  finl  sbtaiued  ft 
complete  victoij  in  llie  field,  and  compelled  Til- 
phon  LO  ihui  himiclf  np  in  Ihe  fortieH  of  Trircak, 
he  failed  in  reducing  ihat  tmnighold,  and  nliionUely 
retreated  from  belore  it  in  an  ignominioua  maniiH. 
(Oiud.  iitvL  Em.  PAat.  p.  SSo,  £36 ;  Fkc.  Ui. 
19.)  After  tbih  whether  from  moipiuily  or  COP- 
mption.  he  effected  nothing  more,  and  wat  MBH 
after  rrpbued  by  C  Serviliui.  He  la  wd  to  ban 
deiCroyrd  all  hi*  military  ilorei  and  bndcen  up  hi* 
camp  previoua  lo  retigning  the  command  into  (be 
handa  of  bL>  BucnuDt.  (Diod,  £r,  I'sCp.  Ill,) 
It  wu  pei4ii^n  in  tvvenge  £4  ihia  proceeding.  Il<ai 
OD  hia  return  to  Rome  ha  found  bimielf  lUNuled  by 
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lotiTea  of  the  hitter,  the  guill  of  LucuUaa  waa 
inifeil  ibal  enu  hia  blather- in  law,  MeMlIu* 
idicna,  dedined  to  appear  in  hii  defenc*  ;  and 

eiile.  (Plui.  /.onU.  1  i  Cic  r*rr.  iv.  C6  ;  Diod. 
"  PiU.  f.  G3G  i  Am.  Viet.  <!•  Fir.  iBv*.  62.) 
L.  Ltr.iMUB  L.  F.  L.K.  LucitLliVa,tidBbTaltd 
■>  the  coaqoeroi  of  Mithridalea,  and  by  much  lbs 
moil  illualrioui  of  hi*  Gunily.  II*  waa  ihe  oon  of 
the  pnceding  and  of  Caecilia.  the  dauahler  of  L, 
MeMllue  cJvua.  (Plal.  lanJL  I.)  (CAKitla. 
No.  3.1  Wo  hare  on  expma  mentlMi  of  tbi> 
period  of  hia  birth  or  of  hit  nf,  but  Plutarch  lelt* 
ui  that  ha  waa  older  than  Piunpf  j  {UrM.  80. 
Pomp.  Sl)(  he  mutt  thcrafun  ha<«  bctn  bara 
hcfom  m.  c  lOG,  pnbabif  at  leaal  aa  eaily  u  109 
or  no.  (inc*  hli  joungrr  brother  Mareoa  *••  oM 
enoiwh  to  be  curule  aedile  in  T!>.  |SeeNa.  6.| 
nil  lint  appeaiance  in  pubUr  life  wu  a*  Uie  ae- 
cu»r  of  the  augur  Servilius  "bo  had  pivcuiHl  iha 
haniikmHiI  of  hia  EalbrI,  but  had  in  liia  turn  biiJ 
niminal  chnig«.     Thii  tpreli-a  ol 
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retaliation  was  looked  upon  with  much  &TOur  at 
Rome  ;  and  although  the  trial,  after  giving  rise  to 
scenes  of  yiolence  and  even,  bloodshed,  at  length 
terminated  in  the  acquittal  of  Servillus,  the  part 
which  the  young  LucuUus  had  taken  in  the  matter 
appears  to  have  added  greatly  to  his  credit  and 
reputation.    (Plut.  LuculL  1 ;  Cic.  Aead,  pr.  iL  1.) 

While  yet  quite  a  young  man,  he  served  with 
distinction  in  the  Manic  or  Social  War ;  and  at 
this  time  attracted  the  attention  of  Sulla,  whom 
he  afterwards  accompanied  as  his  quaestor  into 
Greece  and  Asia  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  Mithri- 
datic  war,  b.  c.  88.  During  the  prolonged  siege  of 
Athens,  SuUa  found  himself  labouring  under  the 
greatest  disadvantage  from  the  want  of  a  fleet,  and 
he  in  consequence  despatched  Lucullus  in  the 
middle  of  winter  (b.  a  87 — 86),  with  a  squadron 
of  only  six  ships,  to  endeavour  to  collect  assistance 
from  the  allies  of  Rome.  W^ith  considerable  diffi- 
culty he  raised  a  fleet,  and  expelled  the  forces  of 
the  king  from  Chios  and  Colophon.  These  opera- 
tions  extended  fiir  on  into  the  summer  of  85: 
meanwhile.  Fimbria,  who  had  assumed  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  in  Asia,  which  had  been  sent 
out  by  the  Marian  party  at  Rome,  had  expelled 
Mithridates  from  Pergamus,  and  was  besieging 
him  in  Pitane,  where  he  had  taken  refuge.  Had 
liUcullus  co-operated  with  him  by  sea,  the  king 
himself  must  have  fidlen  into  their  hands,  and  the  war 
would  have  been  terminated  at  once :  but  Lucullus 
was  fJEUthfuI  to  the  party  interests  of  Sulla  rather 
than  to  those  of  Rome :  he  refused  to  come  with 
his  fleet  to  the  support  of  Fimbria,  and  Mithridates 
made  his  escape  by  sea  to  Mvtilene.  Shortly 
afterwards  Lucullus  defeated  the  nostile  fleet  under 
Neoptolcmus  off  the  island  of  Tenedos ;  and  thus 
made  himself  master  of  the  Hellespont,  where  he 
rejoined  Sulla,  and  facilitated  his  passage  into  Asia 
the  following  spring,  &c.  84.  (Plut.  LueuU.  2 — 
4,  SuiL  11 ;  Appian,  Afiihr.  33,  51,  52,  56,  Oros. 
vi2.) 

Peace  with  Mithridates  followed  shortly  after, 
and  Sulla  hastened  to  return  to  Rome.  It  was  a 
fortunate  circumstance  for  Lucullus  that  he  did  not 
accompany  his  leader  at  this  time,  being  left  behind 
in  the  charge  of  various  public  duties  in  Asia,  by 
which  means  he  escaped  all  participation  in  the 
scenes  of  horror  that  ensued,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  retained  the  high  place  he  already  enjoyed  in 
the  favour  of  the  all-powerful  Sulla.  Nor  do  we 
find  that  he  took  any  part  in  the  aggressions  of 
^furena,  and  the  renewed  war  against  Mithridates. 
[MuRKNA.]  During  the  whole  time  that  he  con- 
tinued in  Asia  he  appears  to  have  been  occupied 
with  civil  and  pacific  employments,  especially  with 
tlic  coining  of  money»  and  the  exaction  of  the  heavy 
sums  imposed  by  Sulla  upon  the  Asiatic  cities  as  a 
penalty  for  their  late  revolt.  In  the  discharge  of 
this  hist  duty  he  displayed  the  utmost  kindness 
and  liberality,  and  endeavoured  to  render  the  bur^ 
then  as  little  onerous  as  possible  ;  at  the  same  time 
that  the  promptitude  and  vigour  with  which  he 
punished  the  revolt  of  the  Mytilenacans  showed 
that  he  was  fiilly  prepared  to  put  down  all  open 
rusintiinoe.  (Plut.  LucuU,  4  ;  Cic.  Acad,  pr.  iL  1.) 

Lucullus  renmined  in  Asia  apparently  till  near 
the  close  of  the  year  80,  when  he  returned  to  Rome 
to  discharge  the  office  for  the  following  year  of 
curulc  aedile,  to  which  he  had  been  elected  in  his 
abM>ncc,  together  with  his  younger  brother  Marcus^  I 
According  to  Plutaivh,  he  hod,  from  affection  for  | 
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his  DTOthot,  mWinuim  to  MM  fibv  tfau  oflHi  nnl 
Maicnt  was  of  mffident  age  to  bold  it  witk  km 
The  games  exhibited  bj  the  two  bnthen  mm 
distinguished  for  their  mMnilWwnrw,  and  wen  tm- 
dered  remarkable  by  the  mtiodnctiQii,  fiir  the  Im 
time,  of  elephants  coinhitmg  with  bailie  (PtaL 
LucuU,  1 ;  Cic.  Aead^  ^.  iL  I  ;  dt  CyC  ii.  11 ; 
Plin.  H,  N.  YiiL  7.)  So  mt  wu  the  hmm  M 
this  time  enioyed  l^  Lamlns  with  Sails,  that  tU 
dictator,  on  his  death-bed,  not  only  conAded  to  kia 
the  chaige  of  revising  and  eoirecting  hie  Owmii  ■!■ 
ries  —  a  task  for  which  the  Uteraiy  nttainments  ol 
Lucullus  especially  qualified  him  ;  bat  appointrd 
him  guardian  of  his  son  Fanstua,  to  the  exdnsiPB 
of  Pompey,  a  circumatanee  which  is  said  to  hsw 
first  given  rise  to  the  enmitr  and  jealoaay  dai 
ever  after  subsisted  between  tiie  twa  (PIoL  £» 
eulL  i.  4.)  By  a  special  law  of  Sulla,  be  sm 
enabled  to  hold  the  pFsetorship  immediatolj  afts 
the  office  of  aedile,  probably  in  the  year  77.  At 
the  expiration  of  this  magiatiacy  be  RpairBd  ts 
Africa,  where  he  distinguished  himeelf  by  ths 
jiutice  of  his  administration,  and  retnmed  frai 
thence  to  Rome,  to  ine  for  the  oontolsbipi,  whiA 
he  obtained,  in  conjuncticm  with  M.  Auiclias 
Cotta,  for  the  year  74.  (Cic  Aead,  pt.  ii.  1 ;  Ak 
Vict  de  Vir,  JilutL  74 ;  Phit.  LmmiL  5;  fmL 
Capit  an.  679.) 

Of  the  political  conduct  of  LncoHu  dBring  Us 
consulship  almost  the  only  dicamatonee  neoirded 
to  us  is  the  determined  and  effiBctoal  oppGeitisa 
offered  by  him  to  the  attempto  of  L.  Qidnccies  ts 
overthrow  the  constitational  lawa  of  Snlla.  (PhL 
LucuU,  5  ;  SalL  HitL  iiL  /h^m.  33.  p.  8S4,  ed. 
Gerlach.) 

But  the  eyes  of  all  at  Rome  wera  now  tamd 
towards  the  East,  where  it  waa  eridcnt  that  a 
renewal  of  the  contest  with  Mitbridatea  was  b^ 
come  inevitable :  and  the  connoand  in  this  inpsai 
ing  war  was  the  dariing  object  of  Uie  amUtioa  of 
Lucullus.  At  first  indeed  fortune  did  not  seem  t» 
befriend  him:  in  the  diviiion  of  the  pimime^ 
Bithynia  (which  had  been  latoly  united  to  the 
Roman  dominions  after  the  death  of  Kicomedfi 
III.,  and  which  was  evidently  destined  to  be  the 
first  point  assailed  by  Mitbridatea),  frll  to  the  lot 
of  Cottflf  while  Lucullus  obtained  onlr  Cisalpine 
Gaul  for  his  province.  But  just  at  thw  jancmie 
Octavius,  the  proconsul  of  Cilida,  died  ;  and  La- 
cullus,  by  dint  of  intrigues,  succeeded  in  obtum^f 
the  appomtment  as  his  suocessoi^  to  whioh  ^  caa> 
duct  of  the  war  against  Mitbridatea  was  ikm 
added  by  general  consent.  Cotta,  howefcx^  rtill 
retained  the  government  of  Bithynia,  and  the  coa^ 
mand  of  the  naval  force.  (Plat  LmmR,  A|  f ; 
Memnon.  c.  37,  ed.  OielL ;  Cic.  pro  Mmmu  15 ; 
Eutrop.  vL  6.) 

BoUi  consuls  now  hastened  to  Alia,  where  tbij 
arrived  before  the  dose  of  the  year  74  LocoBae 
took  with  him  only  one  legicm  nom  Italy ;  bat  be 
found  four  others  in  Asia,  two  of  which,  bowevei^ 
had  formed  part  of  the  army  of  Fimbria;  and 
though  bnve  and  hardy  veteiana,  had  been  aecn^ 
tomed  to  licence  and  rapine,  and  were  ever  pfiM 
to  sedition.  Hence  the  first  badneee  of  the  new 
general  was  to  restore  the  discipline  of  bit  own 
army,  a  task  which  he  appean  to  baTO  ton  a  tima 
easily  accomplished ;  and  he  now  tocdt  the  Bell 
with  a  force  of  80,000  infimtry,  and  3500  ~ 
(Plut.  LuculL  7,  8;  Appian,  MUkr.  73.) 
ahnost  before  he  was  ready  to  wwnmencf 
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henccived  ilie  newt  thai  Mithridntti  bud  inraded 
Bilh]mn  wiili  «i  umy  of  laO.UOO  men,  hud  ir- 
ttalti  Colth  both  b;  tea  und  bind,  ind  aiapcUed 
him  to  tube  rnfugg  within  thu  wnlli  of  Chaludon. 
LuruUua  wn.1  m  ibii  tims  in  Osblin,  but  he 
butened  to  the  BUpport  of  Cotta.  He  •»  met  at 
K  place  Dilled  Ouyim.  in  Phrygia,  by  a  dLtnch- 
meot  of  the  nrniy  uf  Milhridalri,  i»niniaiid>Ml  bj 
the  Ronuui  eiilc  VAiHug,  bat  r  mrtroric  nppArilian 
prerented  an  EngagrinL-ni.  McAnwhile,  Mithri- 
dates  drew  oiT  hm  anoj  (roto  Chttlcedon,  and  pro- 
--'-'    ■-    ■-  (lit   (irong  diy   of  Cyiicua. 


Hilhei  Luc 
Hie  ilm 
difliiiilly 


igth   -, 


.lowed  b 


Gonfiden 


■ing  th. 


iig  up  n  slfongly  entrenched 
e  neighbDuchdod  of  llutt  of 
Ids  he  could  waith  hit  pro- 


receiiing  uipiiln^  bi  ilmt  nisuno.  »  Ihol  (amine 
toon  begnn  ii>  uiuiic  itH-lf  li-ll  in  hit  camp,  and  At 
length  increaml  tu  suilr  n  degree  ihnl  no  alterna- 
tive remnineil  huL  t.>  niiK'  thn  tiege.  A  delacli- 
ment  of  IS.OUO  iij<.n,  «  hich  ihi^  king  bad  proiioutly 
tenl  off,  wai  jutii<k<'<!  nnd  cut  to  pifcci  by  Lucuilut 
at  the  poisoi,'.'  uf  the  IthyndacuB  ;  and  nlien  al 
lenglh  hit  m.iiTi  rirmy  btoke  up  from  the  camp 

the  Weal,  Lu,  iiliii'.  ptu^ieil  elutcly  upon  their  nur 

AetFput  and  lUr  limniiiii'i.  put  Ihoniandt  of  ihcm 
ID  the  tnord.  TbuM  llinl  etcsped  took  nfuge  in 
Lomptacut,  under  the  nunnulnd  of  VarilUL  (PluL 
LmcuII.  n — 1 1 J  Appian,  Aft(Ar.  71 — 76"  j  MemnoD. 
37—40 ;  Liv.  Qjtf.  «CT.  J  Fior.  JiL  G  ;  Kuuop.  fL 
6  i  Oriw.  tL  2  1  Cie.  pro.  Lty.  Maud.  8,  pn  Jlfamt. 
ISj  Uretli,  /lurr.  545.) 

The  great  army  of  Milhridates,  on  the  equip- 
ment nnd  prcp,ualion  of  which  he  had  bHlawed 
all  hit  aire,  wu  now  annihilated  ;  but  he  wu  Hill 
DiniliT  of  ih«  KB  ;  und  placing  lUe  reiuuint  of  I 
ahnltered  rureet  on  board  the  fleet,  he  gave  i 
command  of  it  to  Variui,  with  orders  to  mainti 
pouetAionof  the  Aegaean,  while  he  him^lf  return 
by  tea  lo  Bithj-nii.     Lucnllui  did  not  d«m 
prudent  10  ndrauce  further  into  Atia  while  I 
eummunirationt  were  thui  threatened,  and  he  det- 
p;iii:hrd  hit  lleiilensntt,  Voconiiii  BudTnnriua, 
purtuil  of  Milhrldntet,  while  be  occupied  hioiKlf 
in  otH-mbling  a  fleul  nt  the  HelleBpout.     C     ' 
butioni  quickly  pnured  in  from  nil  the  Ot«ek 


head  of  a 


.cullut 


iiitir  at  Ihi 
aval  Force,  vrith  which  hi 


nftefwardt  enpit^iid 


-  off  Iliui 


the  iUnnd  of  Lemuvii 
mui  himiolf.  t«tetUci  with  hit 
he  coinmanct.  (Appian.  AfiUr. 
I  '2  ;  Cic.  jiro  £ej(.  ManiL  B,  /in) 
.p.  vi.  6  :  Memnnn.  43.)  Hi 
!>  (iimt  hit  uudirided  attentioi 
>  liiin<^rir,  and  lUJTaDced  agniiii 
IliiJ  hnlicd  al  NicoiaFdeahwhen 
were  prfpnting  lo  hwljge  hia 


LUCUIJ.ua, 
the  defeat  nf  hit  t 
Tiince  of  Lucuilut,  Milhiidtlei  withdrew  frun  thai 
city  witboDt  a  contett,  and  eicaped  by  xn  la 
Fontiit. 

Lucullua  hnd  thui  tuccecded  in  driving  buck 
Mithiidatci  into  hit  own  dominioni.  and  thilhec 
ha  now  pnpired  t- 


en         I 

ead-  ' 


Boipi 


o  preTPi 


e  jun 


'[jichi-'d  sqnadront.  I^lennwhile,  J. 

ith  hit  main  annv,  advsnetd  t 

a  Iho  hart  of  Ft 
country  on  hii  mardi ;  and 
trated,  wiibont  any  terioui 


Galalia 


Them 


mob 
laying  watte  iba 
it  mann«  p«ie- 
laitioii,  at  far  M 


e  lett  Mithrldstei  ihonld  ■ 


ilude  bit 


wilhdni 


beyond  Pontna  )  aiu]  he 
Lberelare,  iuatend  of  puthing  on  al  once  upon  IV 

tnined  tu  hall  and  feiio  the  liege  of  the  two 
imporlatil  tuwut  of  Amiaut  nnd  £upatoria.  Uit 
obiLii  in  to  doing  waa  in  great  put  to  dnvr 
Miihridatra  la  thtir  kI'kI,  and  Ibut  bring  on  a 
general  engagement ;  but  the  king  contented  him- 
tfif  with  irnding  tuppliea  and  rdufiircomcnti  to 
the  two  ciCiea,  and   remained   quiet  at  Cabeiia, 

had  UKmbled  a  furee  of  40.U00  foot  and  4000 
hoiw.  Lucuilut  al  lirtl  pniated  the  aleg*  id 
Aniitut  with  the  ntmoti  rigour;  bill  it  wat  de< 
fended  with  equal  onei^  and  ability  by  OnlU- 
machoi,  the  eonunander  of  the  gatriaon  ;  and  aft*r 
a  time  Uie  efiiiiti  of  liuth  pattiea  gradually  nU»d, 
and  the  airge  waa  protmcted  ihrauglwut  the  whola 

prouh  of  ipting  (b.  c  72)  Luenllaa  broke  up  hi* 
camp;  and  leating  Murrna  with  two  lr)<iun>  to 
Mntinue  the  tiege  of  Amitua,  led  tiie  reii  uf  hia 
font*  againti  Hiihndale*,  ttbo  wu  tliU  M  Ca- 
brira.  Dul  ihe  iiing  wat  lupeiioi  in  rsralry.  and 
Lutullu  waa  iberefore  unwilling  lo  ri>k  a  gruenl 
action  in  the  pUio.  Seveial  partial  engagemenl* 
enaued.  in  which  the  Romant  were  more  than  one* 
wonted  ;  and  Luculloa  began  10  find  himtrU'  in 
dialrett  fat  pniiaiont,  which  he  waa  compelled  Is 
bring  from  Cappadociit.  A  taiiea  of  movetnant* 
and  mauocuvret  no*  (bUowed.  which  are  not  tery 
clearly  relnlrd  ;  but  al  length  a  numtfroui  detiwh- 
Dwni  from  the  army  of  the  king,  uodi-t  hit  gcoenl* 
Menemochua  and  Mynn,  wa*  eutiRly  cut  off  by 
one  of  lbs  lieuurnaniaof  LueuUua.  In  MnaH|u«MB 
of  thia  blow  Milhtidali*  deleoaitied  le  nnnm  ta 
fl  gmtar  diatoneo  from  the  enemy  ;  but  when  iha 
orden  to  retrpat  wen  given,  ignwral  |wiie  aprfad 
thnngh  ih*  nimy,  which  Inok  M  Aitiht  in  all  jir*v- 
tinnt.     The  kins  himaelf  naimwly  etmpiil  boing 

IHinutd  by  Ih*  Homan  caialry  i  but  t4^-et«d  hi* 
oica|>e  10  Leouuia.  from  whrOM  he  tied  diractly  Ui 
Annsni*.  atcempaninl  only  by  a  unall  body  af 
huncmen,  and  look  rrfuga  In  th»  deninioTit  of 
Tignnea.  Lncnllut.  afln  nuking  hlniHlf  matlet 
of  Cnbeiin,  punuad  the  fugitive  monnnh  n*  hr  aa 
ToUun  ;  bill  liuding  thai  be  hod  made  good  bia 
relnnt  into  Armi'nin,  hiJlrd  nt  thai  diy.  md  daa- 
patchad  App-  Claudtut  M  ambaiMdot  to  Tinum^ 
to  demaniith*  nircrnJeree  MithridalML  U«ati- 
whilc.  ba  hiouMlt  tuUluad,  nr  •>  Inal  Ton-inri  tfa* 
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retaliation  was  looked  upon  with  much  fitvour  at 
Rome  ;  and  although  the  triaU  after  giving  rise  to 
scenes  of  violence  and  even  bloodshed,  at  length 
terminated  in  the  acquittal  of  Servilius,  the  part 
which  the  young  LucuUus  had  taken  in  the  matter 
appears  to  have  added  greatly  to  his  credit  and 
reputation.    (Pint.  LucuU,  1 ;  Cic  Aoad^  pr.xx.  1.) 

While  yet  quite  a  young  man,  he  served  with 
distinction  in  the  Manic  or  Social  War ;  and  at 
this  time  attracted  the  attention  of  Sulla,  whom 
he  afterwards  accompanied  as  his  quaestor  into 
Greece  and  Asia  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  Mithri- 
datic  war,  b.  c.  88.  During  the  prolonged  siege  of 
Athens,  Sulla  found  himself  labouring  under  the 
greatest  disadvantage  from  the  want  of  a  fleet,  and 
he  in  consequence  despatched  LucuUus  in  the 
middle  of  winter  (b.c.  87 — 86),  with  a  squadron 
of  only  six  ships,  to  endeavour  to  collect  assistance 
from  the  allies  of  Rome.  With  considerable  diffi- 
culty he  raised  a  fleet,  and  expelled  the  forces  of 
the  king  from  Chios  and  Colophon.  These  opera- 
tions extended  far  on  into  the  summer  of  85: 
meanwhile.  Fimbria,  who  had  assumed  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  in  Asia,  which  had  been  sent 
out  by  the  Marian  party  at  Rome,  had  expelled 
Mithridates  from  Pergamus,  and  was  besieging 
him  in  Pitane,  where  he  had  taken  refuge.  Had 
LucuUus  c(M>perated  with  him  by  sea,  the  king 
himself  must  have&Uen  into  their  hands,  and  the  war 
would  have  been  terminated  at  once :  but  LucuUus 
was  faithful  to  the  party  interests  of  SuUa  rather 
than  to  those  of  Rome  i  he  refused  to  come  with 
his  fleet  to  the  support  of  Fimbria,  and  Mithridates 
made  his  escape  by  sea  to  MytUene.  Shortly 
afterwards  LucuUus  defeated  the  hostile  fleet  under 
Neoptolemus  off  the  island  of  Tcnedos ;  and  thus 
made  himself  master  of  the  Hellespont,  where  he 
rejoined  Sulla,  and  fiEidlitated  his  passage  into  Asia 
the  following  spring,  &c.  84.  (Plut  Lucuil.  2 — 
4,  SuiL  11 ;  Appian,  Afitkr.  33,  51,  52,  56,  Oros. 
vi2.) 

Peace  with  Mithridates  followed  shortly  after, 
and  Sulla  hastened  to  return  to  Rome.  It  was  a 
fortunate  circumstance  for  LucuUus  that  he  did  not 
accompany  his  leader  at  this  time,  being  left  behind 
in  the  charge  of  various  pubUc  duties  in  Asia,  by 
which  means  he  escaped  all  participation  in  the 
scenes  of  horror  that  ensued,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  retained  the  high  place  he  already  enjoyed  in 
the  favour  of  the  all-powerful  SuUa.  Nor  do  we 
find  that  he  took  any  part  in  the  aggressions  of 
Murena,  and  the  renewed  war  against  Mithridates. 
[MriRKNA.]  During  the  whole  time  that  he  con- 
tinued in  Asia  he  appears  to  have  been  occupied 
with  civil  and  pacific  employments,  especially  with 
the  coining  of  money*  and  the  exaction  of  the  heavy 
sums  imposed  by  SuUa  upon  the  Asiatic  cities  as  a 
penalty  for  their  late  revolt  In  the  discharge  of 
this  last  duty  he  displayed  the  utmost  kindness 
and  lilxrality,  and  endeavoured  to  render  the  bur- 
then as  little  onerous  as  possible  ;  at  the  same  time 
that  the  promptitude  and  vigour  with  which  he 
punished  the  revolt  of  the  Mytilenacans  showed 
that  he  was  fully  prepared  to  put  down  all  open 
resiKtanoe.  (Plut  ImcuU.  4  ;  Cic.  Acad.  pr.  it  1.) 

LucuUus  remained  in  Asia  apparently  tUl  near 
the  cIoKc  of  the  year  80,  when  he  returned  to  Rome 
to  discharge  the  oflice  fur  the  following  year  of 
curule  aedile,  to  which  he  had  been  elected  in  his 
aliti»>nce,  together  with  his  younger  brother  Marcusi 
According  to  Plutarch,  he  had,  from  affection  for 
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his  brother,  fiHrbome  to  ne  fisr  this 
Marcus  was  of  sufficient  age  to  hold  it  wilk  km. 
The  games  exhibited  by  the  two  brothm  vmi 
distinguished  for  their  nagnifieence,  and  wait  r» 
dered  remarkable  by  the  mtndnctioii,  for  the  fine 
time,  of  elephants  combating  with  balli.  (PliL 
Lucuil.  1 ;  Cic  Aead,  /r.  ii.  1  ;  de  €^  ii.  16 ; 
Plin.  H.  N.  viii.  7.)  So  gnat  was  the  fimv  at 
this  time  enjoyed  by  LucaUua  with  Salfat*  that  tU 
dictator,  on  his  death-bed,  not  only  confided  to  km 
the  charge  of  revising  and  eonvctiiig  hia  Commctita- 
ries  —  a  task  for  which  the  literary  attainmeau  of 
LucuUus  especially  qualified  him  ;  bat  appointed 
him  guardian  of  his  son  Faustua.  to  the  exdusivo 
of  Pompey,  a  circumstance  which  is  said  to  haw 
first  given  rise  to  the  enmity  and  jealoniy  tkit 
ever  after  subMHted  between  the  two.  (Pint  £•> 
euU.  I  4.)  Dy  a  speeiaJ  law  of  Sulla,  he  vis 
enabled  to  hold  the  praetorship  immediately  ahn 
the  office  of  aedUe,  probably  in  the  year  77.  At 
the  expiration  of  this  magistiacy  he  lepdied  is 
Africa,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by  the 
justice  of  his  administration,  and  returned  fraa 
thence  to  Rome,  to  sue  for  the  consulshipi,  whi^ 
he  obtained,  in  conjunction  with  M.  Aunliu 
Cotta,  for  the  year  74.  (Cic  AeaJ,  pr.  ii.  1 ;  Aor. 
Vict  de  Vir.  lUuaU  74 ;  Pint.  LmmdL  6 ;  FaA 
Capit  an.  679.) 

Of  the  poUtical  conduct  of  LdcdUu  dnring  hit 
consulship  almost  the  only  ciicamatanoe  lecotded 
to  us  is  the  determined  and  eflectnal  oppoaitioo 
offered  by  him  to  the  attempts  of  L.  Qidiictins  lo 
overthrow  the  constitutional  laws  of  SuUa.  (PhL 
LucuU.  5  ;  SaU.  IJuL  iii.  /kym.  22,  p.  234,  ed. 
Oerlach.) 

But  the  eyes  of  all  at  Rome  wen  now  taracd 
towards  the  East,  where  it  waa  eridcnt  that  a 
renewal  of  the  contest  with  Mithridates  was  he 
come  inevitable :  and  the  command  in  this  imped- 
ing war  was  the  darling  object  of  the  amhiiioB  ti 
LucuUus.  At  first  indeed  fntuie  did  not  seem  Is 
befriend  him:  in  the  division  of  the  pronncfs, 
Bithynia  (which  had  been  bitelT  united  to  ths 
Roman  dominions  after  the  deatn  of  Nieomedcs 
IIL,  and  which  was  evidently  destined  to  be  ths 
first  point  assaUed  by  Mithridates),  fell  to  the  let 
of  Cotta,  while  LucuUus  obtained  only  Cisalpins 
Gaul  for  his  province.  But  just  at  this  jimctars 
Octavius,  the  proconsul  of  CUicia,  died  ;  and  La- 
cuUus,  bv  dint  of  intrigues,  succeeded  in  obtainiif 
the  appomtment  as  hb  successor,  to  whieh  the  eon- 
duct  of  the  war  against  Mithridates  was  then 
added  by  general  consent  Cotta,  however,  still 
retained  the  government  of  Bithynia,  and  the  cose 
mand  of  the  naval  force  (Plat  ImbkU.  A,  f ; 
Memnon.  c.  37,  ed.  OrelL;  Cic  pro  Mmrmu  15; 
Eutrop.  vi  6.) 

Both  consuls  now  hastened  to  Asia,  when  thcj 
arrived  before  the  dose  of  the  year  74.  LncoDns 
took  with  him  only  one  legion  from  Italy ;  bat  ha 
found  four  others  m  Asia,  two  of  which,  howevei^ 
had  formed  part  of  the  army  of  Fimbria ;  and 
though  bmve  and  hardy  veterans,  had  been  accna- 
tomed  to  Uoence  and  rapine,  and  were  ever  pnns 
to  sedition.  Hence  the  first  business  of  the  new 
general  was  to  restore  the  discipline  of  his  own 
army,  a  task  which  he  appears  to  hsTo  for  a  lima 
easily  accomplished ;  and  he  now  took  the  field 
with  a  force  of  30,000  infimtiy,  and  2500  ~ 
(Plut  LueulL  7,  8;  Appian,  Miikr.  72.) 
almost  before  he  was  ready  to  fommanff  < 
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he  meived  ihc  newa  that  Mtthridnii^i  hnd  iniaded 
niihjnia  with  ui  anrj  of  laO.d-UD  men,  bad  de- 
fialtd  CatUi  both  by  k«  and  InnJ.  nni]  compelli^ 
him  to  lake  refuge  within  thg  walli  of  Chnlccdon, 
LuclIIui   wiu   At   thia   tinw  in  Galmiii,   but  he 
hulcncd  to  ihe  lupport  of  Cotta.     its  »u  mot  M 
a  pUce  odled  Olrjne,  in   Phrjgia.  by  »  di^tiirb. 
nwnl  of  the  nrmy  of  MithridaleB,  cnmninudi'd  bj 
the  Rnmna  exile  VHtiui,  bat  a  Dteleorlc  njjpimiiDn 
preiremed    «n   engagement.     Mennnkiie,  Milhri- 
dAtet  drew  off  ha  uruy  from  Chalcrdon,  mjd  pro- 
ceeded  to   beftiege    the   iLroog   city   of  Cytieuft. 
Hither  Lucullui  fallowed  him  ;  but  cnnfident  in 
liie  itri'iiglh  of  the  place,  and  ifeil  hnawiiig  the 
difliciiliy  of  lubiitting  u  vatt  n  umliiiude  u>  that 
wbii-'h  compoud  the  amy  of  the  king^  he  wai  by 
no  meani  desiro.ii  tn  bring  on  «  bBlllc.  and  cqd- 
tented  bimielf  irith  inking  up  a  alronnly  cnttunched 
ciunp  in  the  immnliale  neighboLiiliood  of  that  of 
MiLhridatca,  from  whence  he  could  watch  hii  pro- 
ceeding!, intfrcppt  hii  cominunicatiaDi,  and  leave 
hunger  to  do  th.-  work  of  the  »ord.     The  mnlt 
fully  juitilied  hii  eipcct-itionb     All  tha  efltiru  of 
Aliihridatea  were  baffled  by  the  akill  and  counge  of 
the  betieged  ;  and  though  he  wns  a^U  iniuter  of 
the  tea,   the  winter  ilonni  preionted  him  from 
receifing  uippliei  by  that  means,  mi  that  Ihmine 
toon  began  to  make  ittelf  fell  ic  his  camp,  and  nt 
length  increnwd  ID  auih  a  degree  that  no  alterna- 
tive remained  but  to  raiie  the  airge.     A  detach- 
ment of  15,000  men,  which  (he  kin;;  hod  proTioualy 
tent  oS;  wai  attacked  and  cut  to  pinxa  by  Lacullui 
at  the  paiuge  of  the  RhyDdarus  ;  and  ubea  at 
length  hia  main  army  broke  u|.i  from  the  ca 
before  Cjijcua.  and  commenced  iu  nuuih  Inwa 
the  West,  Liicullug  preated  clnuly  upon  Ibcir  ri 
nnd  alt.icking  them  auceeuively  nt  thr  paisige  of 
Acu-put  and  t)ic  (iranicua,  put  Ibnuwndi  of  ili 
10  the  tword.     Those  that  escapnj  took  refugf 
Lampsocui,  nnder  the  comninnd  of  Vario*.     (Plut 
/moU.  B— II  ;  Appian.Aftl'ir.  71—76  ;  Memn 
37—40  i  LiT.  E^  lev. ;  Ftor.  iii.  G  ;  Eulnp. 
6  j  Oroa.  Ti.  3 ;  Cic,  pro.  Leg.  Mawi.  0,  pro  Mm 
15  1  Urelli,  /hkt.  £43.) 

The  great  army  of  Milhridnlcs,  on  (he  Fi|ti . 
meitt  and  preparation  of  which  be  had  beatawed 
,tll  hit  care,  waa  now  annihilated  ;  but  lie  «i 

n  board  the  fleet,  he  gni 


and  of  it 


with  « 
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n  tcBiniug  the  defeat  of  Ma  fleet,  and  llie  Hd- 
s  of  LucuUiu,  Mithrid4ite>  withdrew  ftum  thai 
city  withuut  0   conteil,  and  eacDped   by  M*  to 
Ponliu. 

Locullu  hnd   lha>  lucceeded  in  driving  back 
Milhiidatei  into  hit  own  domiuioni,  and  thither 
Dw  prepared  to  felliiH'  hitD.     After  joining 
1  and  Triariua  at  Nicnmedeia,  he  detached  Iha 
Tr  to  brtiegti  the  important  town  of  HeiacloiOf 
I  Triariua,  with  the  fleet,  waa  ppitad  at  tha 
Boaponia,  in  order  to  preienl  the  junction  of  iba 
'    '  !tiuJied  ■quadcona.  Meanwhile,  Lutvllul 
ilh  hii  nuun  army,  advanced  throuRli 
Galatin  inia  Cat  heart  of  Peniui,  laying  watla  iho 
country  on  hit  niareh  ;  and  in  (hit  manner  pane-  | 

tralcd,  wiihenl  any  terlout  oppontion,  lU  far  M 
n.  But  ho  now  begon  lo  be  appreben- 
Milhridatei  tboulii  avoid  a  baitJe.  anil 
elude  bit  punuit  by  withdrawing  into  the  wild 
hcfDnd  Pontua  \  and  b> 
Iheretore,  inalead  of  paebing  an  at  once  ujiau  Ca- 
'  iia,  where  tbe  king  wa*  now  (lalioned,  dele^ 
ined  to  halt  and  form  the  nege  of  iha  two 
imporbuit  townt  of  Ainitua  nnd  Eupaiorln.  Ilii 
object  in  M  doiii^  wai  in  great  part  lo  dn<r 
Mithridatea  lo  tbeir  relief,  and  ihui  bring  on  K 
geiieml  eugagemenl  ;  but  Uie  king  conlcntM  hini' 
■rlf  with  tending  tuppUea  and  rBiDfiiKemeDU  to 
tlie  two  citici,  and  remained  quiet  at  Cabetr^ 
wheni  he  hod  etlabiithed  hia  wiuter-qnarten,  and 
had  atwmbled  a  force  of  40,000  foot  and  400D 
horte.  Lucullui  at  littt  preaaed  the  liega  of 
Amitiu  with  the  ntmoit  vigour;  hut  il  wot  de- 
fended with  equni  energy  and  ability  by  CaJli- 
machut,  the  comnondet  of  tha  garriton  \  nnd  aflur 
a  lime  the  efforta  of  both  partiea  gradually  relaxed, 
and  the  aiegc  waa  protracted  throughout  the  whole 
winter  without  any  decitive  reaulc  With  the  ap- 
proach of  tpting  (h.  c  73)  Lncnllut  hruke  up  hit 
tamp:  uid  leaving  MurenA  with  Iwo  legiont  Is 
continue  the  aiege  of  Amitut.  led  the  real  of  hit 
foma  Dgainal  Miibridalea,  who  waa  itill  at  Co- 
beira.  But  the  king  wat  iuperior  in  cavalry,  auil 
Lucullna  wat  thareCbre  unwilling  to  ritk  a  general 
action  in  the  plain.  ScTetal  partial  engigemenla 
ensued.  In  which  the  Romniit  were  more  than  one* 
worsted  ;  and  Lucullui  began  to  And  himtrlC  is 
diitms  Ibr  prmitioot,  which  he  wa>  compelled  to 
bring  from  Cappadocio.     A  tetiet  of  inureiDenla 


>riident 


t  further 


itfroi 


r  of  the  k 


It  threatened, 
p.itched  hit  lienlenant^  VoconiuiandTt 
|iun,uii  of  Mithridatet,  while  ha  occupied  himtelf 
ill  attembling  a  fleet  at  ihe  UtUetpont.     C     ' 
butionn  •{uickly  poured  in  from  all  Ibe  Greek 
of  A^i.ii  and  Lucullus  toon  found  bimaelf  i 
liead  of  u  consideruble  navnl  force,  with  whi 
defeated  a  tquadmn  of  the  enemy  niT  Iliun 

timyed  iheir  main  fleet,  near  the  i>hind  ef  Lemnoa, 
taking  pritoner  Variut  himself,  liu{etlier  with  hit 
two  colleaguea  in  the  command.  {Ap)iian,  MUlur. 
77;  Pint./*™//.  13;  Cic  pro  f^.  ,1/uwt  B,p™ 
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Inward)  Mithridaiei  hinitrir,  and  advanced  agninxl 
that  monarch,  who  had  halted  at  Nicumedeia,  where 
(jotla  and  TrLiriui  were  preparing  lu  beuege  hiui ; 


Mencnmchni  nnd  Myron,  waauntireli  cut  off  by 
one  of  ilie  lieutenanlt  of  Lucnllui.  In  conmiiienca 
of  thit  blow  Mithridatet  determined  to  remore  to 
a  greater  distance  from  the  enemy  ;  bni  when  tlia 
DTdert  to  retreat  were  given,  a  geneml  par.ic  tpread 
threugh  the  amy,  which  took  to  flight  in  all  dire^ 
lioni.  The  king  htmtelf  narrowly  escaped  being 
Inmpled  to  death  in  the  confntion.  and  wascloteijr 
punned  by  the  Roman  cavalry  i  but  eRrcted  hit 
escape  la  Comano.  ^ini  whence  he  fied  directly  lo 
Armenu,  accompanied  only  fa;  a  nnall  body  of 
horiemen,  and  took  rvfuge  in  the  dominioiii  of 
Tignnet.  Lumllut,  after  making  himtelf  inatier 
of  Cabeini,  punned  tbe  fngilire  monarch  at  fat  at 
Tabnra  ;  bnl  finding  that  be  bod  made  good  hia 
retreat  into  Aimenin.  huiUHl  M  that  dly.  and  d*»- 
paiched  App.  Chmdjup.  at  ambiuaDdoT  to  Tigiaiia^ 
to  demand  the  tutr<-iider  of  MitfariJateit  ATout- 
while,  b«  taimwll  lubdued,  or  at  ieatt  cicived  Ibe 
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salnnission  of  the  province  of  Lewer  Annenia, 
which  hod  been  subject  to  Mithridatet,  as  well  as 
the  triben  of  the  Chaldaeant  and  Tibareniani ; 
aft^r  which  he  returned  to  complete  the  subjngar 
tion  of  Pontus.  Here  the  citie*  of  Amiiua  and 
Kupatoria  still  held  out,  but  they  were  both  in 
succession  reduced  by  the  renewed  efforts  of  Lu- 
eiiUus.  He  had  been  espec'uilly  desirout  to  save 
fn>in  destruction  the  wealthy  and  ini|)oruint  city  of 
Amisus,  but  it  was  set  on  Are  by  Callimachas  him- 
self previous  to  cvaciuiting  the  place  ;  nnd  though 
Lucullus  did  his  utm-^st  to  extinguish  the  tianies, 
)ii<i  S'lldicrs  were  tuo  intent  upon  plunder  to  second 
his  exertions,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  town  was 
consumed.  He,  however,  endeavoured  to  repair 
tlie  damage  as  far  as  possible,  by  granting  freedom 
to  the  city,  and  inviting  new  settlers  by  extensive 
privileges.  Heradeia,  which  was  still  bcbiegi'd  by 
(.'otto,  did  not  frill  apparently  till  the  following 
year,  a  c.  71  ;  and  the  capture  of  Sinope  by  Lu- 
cullus himself,  shortly  afterwards,  completed  the 
conquest  of  the  whole  kingdom  of  Pontus.  About 
the  same  time  also  Machares,  the  son  of  Mithri- 
dates,  who  had  been  appointed  by  his  father  king 
of  Bosporus,  sent  to  make  offers  of  submission  to 
the  Roman  general, and  even  assisted  him  with  ships 
and  supplies  in  effecting  the  reduction  of  Sinnpe. 
(PUii,  LiiculL  19,  -2.^24;  Appian,  Afithr.  82,  H.J; 
Memnon.  4.5, 47 — 54  ;  Strab.  xii.  p  .54 fi,  517;  Sail. 
JIvU.  ii.  fr.  -28,  iv.  fr.  1*2,  p.  240,  e<l.  Gerlach.) 

During  this  interval  Lucullus  had  devoted  much 
of  his  time  and  attention  to  the  settlement  of  the 
affairs  of  Asia,  where  the  provinciids  and  cities 
were  suffering  severely  from  the  exactions  and 
oppressions  of  the  Roman  revenue  oflicers.  To 
this  evil  he  effectually  put  an  end,  by  fixing  one 
uniform  and  moderate  rate  of  interest  for  all  arrears, 
and  by  other  judicious  re^^ulutions  checked  the 
monstrous  abuses  of  the  public  farmers  of  the  re- 
venue. By  these  measures  he  earned  the  favour 
and  gratitude  of  the  cities  of  Asia,  which  they 
displayed  in  public  by  celebrating  games  in  his 
honour,  and  by  every  demonstration  of  respect  and 
attaciimont.  So  judicious  and  complete  indeed  was 
the  settlement  of  the  internal  ailhirs  of  Asia  now 
introducttd  by  Lucullus,  that  it  continued  long  after 
to  }>e  followed  as  the  ebtablishcd  system.  But  by 
thus  interposing  to  ch(K:k  the  exactions  of  the 
knights  who  were  the  farmers  of  the  revenue,  he 
brought  iipiMi  himself  the  enmity  of  that  powerful 
body,  who  were  loud  in  their  complaints  against 
him  at  Rome,  and  by  their  continued  clamours 
undoubtedly  prepared  the  way  for  his  ultimate  re- 
call. (Plut.  Lnatli.  20,  23  ;  Appian.  Afithr.  83  ; 
Cic.  Acad.  pr.  ii.  1.) 

Meanwhile*  Appius   Claudius,  who    had  been 

*  The  chronology  of  these  events  is  very  con- 
fused and  perplexing.  It  seems  certain  that  the 
siege  of  Cyzicus  took  place  in  the  winter  of  74 — 
73,  and  that  of  Amisus  in  the  following  winter, 
73—72  (Plut.  Lw'uli.-M\):  hence  it  is  probable 
that  the  flight  of  Mithridates  into  Annenia  must 
have  taken  place  before  the  end  of  72  ;  but  as  it  is 
also  certrtiii  (Dion  Ca%s.  xxxv.)  that  the  first  cam- 
p:iii;n  of  Lucullus  against  Tigranes  did  not  take 
place  till  ()9,  the  interval  appears  inexplicably  long. 
Drumann,  in  consequence,  refers  the  flight  of 
Mithridates  to  the  year  71,  but  it  is  dilTicult  to 
roamciie  this  with  the  details  of  the  campaigns  as 
given  by  Appian  and  Plutarch. 
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tent  by  Lncnllu  to  Tjaniieia  to  ^— "■**^  the 
render  of  Mithridatet,  had  retamed  wiik  an 
voarable  answer :  intelligeiiee  had  been  ako  neaveJ 
that  the  two  kings,  laying  aaide  all  pwinii  diftv^ 
cnoea,  were  aaaemUing  huge  ibicet  and  ymii^ 
for  immediate  hostilities  ;  and  LociiDiu  now  dels* 
mined  to  anticipate  them  by  inTading  the  ^*— «m— 
of  Tigranes.  It  was  in  the  ttpnog  of  B.C.  &, 
that  he  set  out  on  his  march  towards  A: 
with  a  select  body  of  12,000  foot  and  3000 
leaving  his  lieutenant  Somatiiu  to 
Pontus  (where  every  thing  seemec 
settled)  during  his  absence.  Aiiobanues  fio^ 
nished  him  assistance  on  his  march  thnmgh  Cs^ 
padocia.  and  the  passage  of  the  Enphimtes  was 
&cilitated  by  an  accidental  drought,  which  was 
hailed  as  a  good  omen  both  bj  the  gencfal  and  his 
soldiers.  From  thence  he  aaTaneed  tfinmgh  the 
district  of  Sophene,  and  crossing  the  Tigris  also 
directed  his  march  towards  Tigvanocerta,  tlw  c^ittl 
of  the  Armenian  king.  Tigianea,  who  had  at  fint 
refused  to  believe  the  advance  of  LochUbs,  new 
sent  Mithrobarzanes  to  meet  him,  bat  that  ofietr 
was  quickly  routed  and  his  detachment  cat  te 
pieces.  Hereupon  Tigranes  himself  ■i>»Hh'**^ 
his  capital,  the  charge  Of  which  he  confided  to  aa 
officer  named  MancaenSi  while  he  himself  wididnw 
farther  into  the  interior,  to  wut  the  arrival  of  the 
troops,  which  were  now  assembling  from  all  qnartofc 
LucuUus,  meanwhile,  proceeded  to  form  the  sieoe  of 
Tigranocerta,  principally,  it  would  seem,  with  a 
view  to  induce  the  Armenian  monareh  to  Trndfrtakft 
its  relief^  and  thus  bring  on  a  oenersl  action.  Nor 
were  his  calculations  disappomted.  TignuMS  at 
first  threw  an  additional  body  of  troopa  into  the 
place,  and  succeeded  in  canjing  off  in  safety  his 
wives  and  concubines,  who  had  been  shvt  up  them ; 
but  ho  was  determined  not  to  let  the  dty  itsilf 
full  into  the  hands  of  the  RomanSi  and  ooon  ap- 
peared before  it  with  an  army  of  150,000  ibe^ 
55,000  horse,  and  20,000  slingers  and  aicheis. 
Yet  Lucullus  fearlessly  advanced  with  his  small 
force  to  meet  this  formidable  host,  and  whni  oodm 
one  reminded  him  that  the  dar  (the  sixth  of  Oclo> 
ber)  was  an  unlucky  one,  he  boldlj  aaswecedt 
^  Then  I  nnll  make  it  a  lucky  one.*  The  remit 
fully  justified  this  noble  confidence.  The  heavy* 
armed  horsemen  of  Tigranes,  on  whom  the  king 
placed  his  chief  reliance,  and  who  had  been  regudad 
with  the  greatest  apprehension  by  the  ^>^«i— "^t 
fled  without  striking  a  blow  ;  and  the  whole  anasy 
of  the  enemy  was  dispersed  and  put  to6ight  with  tin 
loss  of  only  fi  ve  men  on  the  side  of  the  Romanai  Ti- 
granes himself  had  a  narrow  escape,  and  in  the  con- 
tusion of  the  flight,  his  royal  diadem  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  and  afterwards  serred  to  grace 
the  triumph  of  Lucnllus.  (Plot  L^adL  23, 24— 
28  ;  Appian,  Afithr,  84, 85 ;  Memnon.  40, 50, 57  ; 
Eutrop.  vi.  9  ;  Li  v.  EpH.  xcviiL) 

The  fell  of  Tigranocerta  was  now  hMritable, 
and  it  was  hastened  by  dissensions  between  the 
Greeks  and  the  barbarians  within  the  dty,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  former  opened  the  gatea 
to  Lucullus.  The  city  was  given  up  to  plimdcr« 
but  the  inhabitants  were  spared,  and  the  Oieek^ 
who  had  been  forcibly  transplanted  thither  from 
Cilicia  and  Cappadocia,  were  all  suflfaced  to  vrtom 
to  their  respective  cities.  (Pint  LueuiL  29 ;  Dion 
Cass.  xxxv.  2  ;  Strab.  xL  p.  532.)  Lncnllns  nov 
t(n»k  up  his  winter-quarters  in  Gordyene,  when  he 
received  the  snbmisuon  of  wteml  of  the  pat^ 
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princci  who  hid  beta  lubject  to  tlia  yoke  of  Ti- 
grane*.  Anliochui  Aiialicui  ali^.  [lie  lut  king  oT 
Sfiia,  who  had  bwn  dethroned  tiy  ihe  AnneiiUn 
king,  but  had  talien  advantage  at  ihe  adraiue  of 
the  Romani  lo  citAhliib  hinuelf  onc^.'  more  on  the 
throne  of  his  nnceiio™.now  obUuhcd  from  LiicuHut 
the  confimation  of  hil  power  {-*ppian,  Ayr.  *9). 
Dut  b;  far  the  moil  important  of  liiu  neighboudiig 
monarcha  was  Atwcct,  king  of  I'^u'Cbia,  tu  whom 
I.ucullui,  knawiog  lliat  hii  friendstiip  and  alliance 
had  been  eacnetLly  couttcd  by  Miihridales  nnd 
Tigranei,  despatched  SeitiliutaiamliHMadDt.  The 
PHrlhian  monarch  inve  a  friendly  r«»piian  to  the 
Unman  envoj,  and  diuniued  lum  with  fair  pro- 
siIks,  but  bii  real  object  wai  only  tn  Icmporiie, 
and,  <a  doubtful  wa*  hii  eondact,  thai  Luculliu  ii 
■aid  to  hare  dsugned  to  leara  boUi  MiUiridatei  and 
Tignnea  for  a  lime,  and  Darch  at  once  agaiiut 
Anaco.  But  bia  project!  vere  now  cut  iburt  bj 
the  mulinoui  ipirit  of  bii  own  ariny.     It  woa  lata 

larj  operations  in  ihe  mountaintms  nnd  elcialed 
region!  n'here  he  now  found  hiicisi'lC,  and  n«an- 
vhile  be  sent  arden  to  Somatins  lo  bring  to  hit 
support  the  tnopi  which  be  hadlfft  iii  I'ontui,huI 
the  soldiers  absolutely  refused  I(j  fullow  him,  and 


enforco  h 


authori 


Eien  thoK  who  wpie  under  the  ciinmand  of  Lu- 
eullus  hicDHlf  in  Qordyene,  took  aliiim  at  the  idea 
of  marching  agiunal  the  Parthiann,  and  not  only 
was  Ibeir  general  compelled  (oabuniliin  tliisdeaign, 
but  it  was  with  some  difficulty  Uiiii  be  could  pn- 
rail  upon  them  to  follow  him  mice  mon;  against 
Mitbridalei  and  Tignmes^     Th*u  two  monaivtu 


1  again 


niiden 


which  Ihe;  occupied  the  high  tnbtc  lands  of  Ihe 
eenlre  of  Armenia,  and  when  Liicullus  nt  length 
(in  the  Kummer  of  GS)  moved  ht^ofl  to  a"  ' 
them,  tliry  met  him  on  the  banks  of  the 
Aiunias.  The  liclory  of  the  llnmnns  wns 
as  deciiive  aiid  as  easily  won  as  nl  Tigianoc 
Ihe  two  kings  fled  ionciniiniausl  v  from  tlia  Aeld, 
and  numbers  of  their  ofiicers  I'll  m  the  battle 
Bui  when  Lucidlus  pushed  forward  with  the  in 
tenlion  oF  making  himself  mailer  o1  Aruixata,  Ihi 
capit-il  of  Armenia,  hii  lotdisn  Bg;iiii  ivfused  to  fol 
low  him,  and  he  was  compelled  lo  leLnm  into  a  let 
inclement  region  ;  and  turning  hit  irrni  saulbwardi, 
he  laid  siege  to  the  city  of  Niiilla,  in  Mygdonia. 
It  was  defended  by  the  lame  CalliTiuuhui  who  had 
•o  long  defied  the  Roman  aimsnl  Ami  tut.  and  was 
considered  to  be  altogether  impti-^rnablc  ;  hnl  Lu- 
cullus  aurpriied  it  during  a  dark  und  stormy  win- 
ter's night,  and  siWrwwIt  took  up  hit  quarters 
there,  until  the  seaaon  thould  admit  of  a  renewal 
of  mililary  opeialiona  (Pint.  I.*fu!L  3I)~32  ; 
Appian,  MMr.  S7  ;  Dion  Cau.  iiiv.  4—7.) 

But  the  diicoDtenti  among  bu  Inopi  which  had 
already  giien  Lucullua  ao  much  iruuUe,  broke  out 
wilh  renewed  Tiolence  in  the  camp  at  Nisibis. 
They  were  fostered  by  P.  Clodius,  whose  turbu- 
lent and  resllesi  spirit  already  showed  ilaclf  in  ita 
fuU  force,  and  encouraged  by  tepurts  from  Kome, 
where  the  demagogue*,  who  were  favourable  to 
Pompey,  or  bad  been  gained  over  by  ilie  equestrian 
parly  (whose  bitter  hostility  againnt  Lucullua  had 
never  niaiedj,  were  loud  in  their  clnmiiurs  agninsl 
ueral.  They  atxUKd  liim  or  proirBctintr  the 
iwn  pcrwnal  objects  .■yihcrnf  aniKiii..ii 
or  avarice;  and  the  soldiery,  wli"in>  appi'li"  <"r 
plunder  bad  been  often  checked  by  LmcuUus.  ttodily 
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the  oHicry.    It  was,  thereftire,  ia  lain 
ideavoured  to  prcniil  npan  his  miilinouf 
army  lo  resume  operation*  in  the  spring  of  the  jsar 
G7  ;  and  while  he  remained  motiunlets  at  Niaibia, 
Milbridslea,  who  hud  already  taken  ndinnUgg  ol 


I  invade  Pon 


s  of  three  ditasleri  i 


in  accordance  with  the  wiabea  of  b»  army,  who 

QUI  triflclance.  On  hia  ai^roaeh  MitliridaMt 
withdraw  into  the  Leaser  Arnrnio,  and  Ihllbar 
Lncullna  prepund  to  pursue  and  nlMck  blni,  whm 
hia  morcmeDta  were  again  paralysed  by  ihe  apan 
mutiny  of  hia  soldieta.  All  Ibal  he  eouhl  obtain 
from  them  by  the  moat  abject  enlnaliea,  was  ih« 
pmmlie  that  they  would  not  abandon  hia  standard 
during  the  remainder  of  that  iiiiomer,  nnd  he  wm 
compelled  to  establish  hinuelf  in  a  camp,  when  ho 
spent  all  the  rest  of  the  season  in  inncUTity,  whik 
Mithridales  and  Tigranes  were  able  to  overnm 
without  nppoaidon  the  grrnter  part  both  of  Puntaa 
and  Cappadociii.  Such  wu  the  state  of  thinisi 
when  ten  legnlea  (among  whom  w««  Mamu,  Ui* 
brulher  of  Lucullas)  arrived  in  Asia,  to  wiitla  lb* 
albira  of  Pontui,  and  reduce  it  to  the  turn)  of  a 
Roman  province  ;  and  Ihey  had,  in  conseqninu,  la 
report  to  Ihe  senate  th»l  the  country  supposed  to 
have  been  completely  conqnerrd  was  again  in  the 
hands  of  (he  eneoiy.  The  adveranriea  of  LuouUut 
naturally  availed  Ihemaelvea  of  ao  ^vourable  an 
Dccation,  and  a  decree  waa  passed  to  lAusfar  to 
Aciliui  akhria,  one  of  ibe  conaal*  for  tb*  yaar, 
the  province  of  nithrnii       '   '  >       .    . 

MitliridatH.   Bui  ULibr 
fur  the  task  assigned  hit 

and  learning  Ihe  pnsture  of  aflain,  he  made  no 
Bttempl  10  ajsurae  the  CDmnand  or  lake  the  field 
D^inil  Milhridalea,  bat  remained  qniet  withk  tha 
conflnrs  of  the  Roman  provioce,  while  ho  nil!  tat' 
ther  HnbamiHed  Uie  position  of  Lucollus.  hj 
issuing  proclaniaiions  to  bisaoldiera,  annonndng  to 
ipeneded,  and  te- 


I  Ihom  from  t1 


obedien. 


ile  My  availed  himself  of  this  position  of 
ifEjuca,  and  Lutullua  bad  the  mortihiaUaa  ut  secin|t 
I'onius  and  Cappadocia  ocvupled  bf  the  enemy 
before  hia  eyei,  and  Ihe  resnlti  of  aU  hia  previous 
oimpnigna  ippcmntly  annihilated,  wilhoDl  hvinc 
able  to  stir  a  itep  in  their  defence.  But  it  wualiU 
more  galling  to  hia  feelinga  when,  in  Ihe  apeiiiig  of 
B.C  G6.  he  was  colled  upon  to  nwiEO  the  camniand 
In  his  old  rival  Pompey,  who  had  been  apMinud 
by  the  Maniiian  law  to  aaperaede  liolh  film  and 
(iUbrio.  {PIolXkhH.  S3— U,  Appian,A/Mr. 
08—91  :  Dion  Caisi.  in*.  S— 10.  1-2—17  ;  Cie. 
p.  Ug.  Maoil.  i,  5,9,Kp.ad  AU.  liii.  6  i  Balrap. 
vi.  11.)  Tbefriendaaf  ihetwonnenbauMMdad 
in  bringing  absat  ao  inUrviav  beiwem  then  be- 
fore Lucullua  quilted  hia  goveniment  ;  but  thouah 
the  meeting  was  al  6nt  friendly,  it  eiidtd  in  bi^- 
sringa  and  diapnles,  which  only  aggnvalad  lb* 


enmity  already  eiisiing  bctwem  thm.     Vaaftj 
•till  funhar  inciwurd  ihe  *     "  " 

pscind  iraui, 

itmilucKi,  r 

(PIul.  /.MiK  36,/' 


cnvdiuE  lo  nwind  muiy  of  the  nsvlntion*  whidi 
klterhad  intmilucKi,  p'      "   '      '    '    ■ 


itaiion  or  hia  rind  V 

tiont  whid 
had  quilled 
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Deeply  mortified  at  this    terminatfon   to   his 
glorious  career,  Lucullus  returned  to  Rome  to  daim 
the  well-merited  honour  of  a  triumph.     But  even 
tl'.is  was  opposed  by  the  machinations  of  his  adver^ 
8ari«^.    C.  Memmius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  brought 
against  him  various  charges  for  maladministration, 
and  it  was  not  till  an  interval  of  nearly  three  years 
}iad  elapsed,  tl\at  this  opposition  was  overcome,  and 
Lucullus  at  length  celebrated  his  tritmiph  with  the 
greatest  magnificence,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
year  63.     (Plut  LucuU,  37,  Cat.  Mm.  29  ;  Cic. 
AetuL  pr,  ii.  1  ;  VelL  Pat.  iL  34.)     In  these  dis- 
putes the  cause  of  Lucullus  was  warmly  supported 
by  Cato,  whot^e  sister  Serviliahehad  married,  as  well 
as  by  the  whole  aristocratical  party  at  Rome,  who 
were  alarmed  at  the  increasing  power  of  Pompey, 
and  sought  in  Lucullus  a  rivaJ  and  antagonist  to 
the  object  of  thoir  fears.     But  his  character  was 
ill  adapted  for  the  turbulent  times  in  which  ho 
lived  ;  and,  instead  of  putting  himself  prominently 
forward  as  the  leader  of  a  party   he  soon  began  to 
withdraw  gmdually  from  public  aflairs,  and  devote 
himself  more  and  more  to  a  life  of  indolence  and 
luxury.     After  the  return  of  Pompey,  however,  in 
H.  c.  62,  he  took  a  leading  part,  together  w^ith  Mc- 
tellus  Creticus,  Cato,  and  others  of  the  aristocratic 
party,  in  opposing  the  indiscriminate  ratification  of 
the  acts  of  Pompey  in  Asia.     By  their  combined 
elTortA  they  succeeded  in  delaying  the  proposed  mea- 
sure for  more  than  two  years,  but  at  the  same  time 
produced  the  effect,  which  they  had  doubtless  not 
anticipated,  of  forcing  Pompey  into  the  arms  of  the 
opposite  faction,  and  thus  bringing  about  the  coali- 
tion known  as  the  First  Triumvirate.  (Plut.  LucttlL 
38,  42,  Pomp.  46  ;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  40  ;  Dion  Cass, 
xxxvii.   49  ;  Suet.   Cues,  19.)     After  that  event 
TiUcullus  took  little  part  in  political  affairs.     He 
had   previously  come  forwaiii  at  the  trial  of  P. 
Clodius  (B.C.  61),  to  give  his  testimony  to  the 
protli^te  and  vicious  character  of  the  accused  (Cic. 
pro  Milan.  27),  and  by  this  means,  as  well  as  by 
the  general  course  of  his  policy,  had  incurred  the 
enmity  both  of  Crassus  and  Caesar,  so  that  he 
found  himself  on  hostile  terms  with  all  the  three 
iiulividuals  who  had  now  the  chief  direction  of 
iiHTiiirs  at  Home.     Caesar  even  threatened  him  with 
a  prosecution  for  his  proceedings  in  Asia  ;  a  danger 
which  so  much  alarmed  him  that  he  had  recourse 
to  the  most  humiliating  entreaties  in  order  to  avert 
it  (Suet.  Cac9.  20).     In  the  following  year  (b.  c 
.')9)  he  was  among  the  leaders  of  the  aristocratic 
)mrty,  charged  by  L.  Vcttius,  at  the  instigation  of 
Vatinius,  with  an  imaginary  plot  against  the  life 
of  Pompey  (Cic.  in  Vatiu.  10,  JJp.  ad  Aft.  ii.  24)  ; 
and  in  the  same  year  he  is  mentioned  among  the 
judges  at  the  trial  of  L.  Flaccus  (Cic.  pro  F/acc. 
34).     But  those  two  are  the  last  occasions  on  which 
his  name  appears  in  history.     The  precise  period 
of  his  death  is  not  mentioned,  but  he  cannot  long 
have  survived  the  return  of  Cicero  from  exile,  as 
the  great  orator  refers  to  him  as  no  longer  living, 
in  his  oration  concerning  the  consular  provinces, 
delivered  the  following  year,  B.  c.  50  (Cic  deProv. 
(\ms.  9).     We  are  told  that  for  some  time  previous 
to  his  death  he  had  fnlK-n  into  a  state  of  complete 
dotacp,  so  that  the  management  of  his  nffhirs  was 
confided  to  his  brother  Marcus  (Plut  Lucull.  43  ; 
Am    Vict  de  Vir.  lUusir.  74).     But  his  death,  as 
often  happens*  revived  in  it»  ^11  force  the  memory 
of  \  \%  great  exploits  ;  and  when  the  funeral  oration 
wa3  pronounced  in  the  fonim  over  his  remains,  the 
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populace  insisted  that  be  ihoiild  be  buried,  u  S«lk 
had  been,  in  the  Campoa  ICertiae,  and  it  me  witb 
difiicaUy  that  his  brotner  pievailed  on  them  to  aDov 
hit  ashes  to  be  depoiited,  ae  preriooily  aniMd, 
in  hit  Tusculan  rilla  (Pint.  Rid.). 

The  name  of  Lucullus  is  almost  aa 
for  the  luxury  of  his  latter  years  as  fcr  his 
over  MithridateiL    He  appears  to  have  inberiled 
the  love  of  money  inherent  in  his  fiunfly,  while  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed  gave  him  tbe 
opportunity  of  gratifying  it  without  harinff  reeoone 
to  the  illegal  means  which  had  di^nused  his  fiufafer 
and  grandfather.     As  quaestv  nnder  SoDa,  and 
afterwards  during  his  residence  in  Asia,  it  is  pro- 
bable that    he    had  already  aocomnlated   nwdi 
wealth :  and  during  the  long  period  of  his  soten- 
ment  as  proconsul,  and  hb  wars  s^jainst  Mitbrh 
dates  and  Tigranes,  he  appears  to  hare  *"»■— ^ 
vast  treasures.    These  supplied  him  the  means, 
after  his  return  to  Rome,  of  gntifying  hu  natnni 
taste  for  luxury,  and  enabled  him  to  combine  a 
ostentatious  magnifieenee  of  display  with  all  the 
resources  of  the  most  refined  sensoal  indoIgaBm 
His  gardens  in  the  immediate  laburha  of  the  6Xf 
were  laid  out  in  a  style  of  splendour  exceeding  au 
that  had  been  previously  known,  and  oontinned  Is 
be  an  object  of  admiration  eren  wider  the  ess- 
perors :  but  still  more  remarimbia  were  his  TiDas 
at  Tusculum,  and  in  the  ndghbonrhood  of  Nca- 
polis.    In  the  construction  of  the  latter,  widi  its 
various  appurtenances,  its  pazha,  fish-ponds,  Ac, 
he  had  laid  out  vast  sums  in  catting  tfarongh  hills 
and  rocks,  and  throwing  out  adTanced  wons  into 
the  sea.     So  gigantic  indeed  was  ^  scale  of  these 
labours  for  objects  apparently  so  inugnificant,  that 
Pompey    called    him,   in    derision,   the   Roman 
Xerxes.   His  feasts  at  Rome  itself  were  celebrsted 
on  a  scale  of  inordinate  magnificence:  a  single 
supper  in  the  hall,  called  that  of  Ap(^o,  was  sud 
to  cost  the  sum  of  50,000  denariL    Even  daring 
his  campaigns  it  appears  that  the  pleasoRs  of  the 
table  had  not  been  forgotten  ;  and  it  is  well  known 
that  he  was  the  first  to  introduce  dierries  into 
Italy,  which  he  had  brought  with  him  from  Censas 
in  Pontus.     (Plut  LweuU.  S9— 41  ;  Ci&  db  £19. 
iiL  13,  <&  Q^  i.  39;  Plin.  H.  JVl  Tiii.  52,  iz.  54, 
xiv.  14,  zv.  25  ;*Varr.  de  R.  A  iii.  4,  17;  VelL 
Pat  ji.  33  ;  Athen.  ii  p.  50,  tL  p.  274,  xiL  p.  543. 
For  further  details  see  Dmmann*h  Gttdikktt  ifoakS, 
vol.  iv.  pp.  169,  170,  where  aU  the  ancient  aotho- 
rities  are  referred  to.)     In  the  midst  of  these 
sensual  indulgences,  however,  there  were  not  want- 
ing pleasures  of  a  more  refined  and  elevated  dia* 
racter.      Lucullus  had  from    his  earliest   yean 
devoted  much  attention  to  litemj  pursuits,  and 
had  displayed  an  enlightened  patronsge  towards 
men  of  letters :  he  had  also  apfdied  pait  of  his 
wealth  to  the  acquisition  of  a  valuable  libcazy, 
which  was  now  opened  to  the  five  nae  of  the 
literar}'  public  ;  and  here  he  himself  need  to  asso- 
ciate with  the  Greek  philosophers  and  literati  who 
at  this  time  swarmed  at  Rome,  and  would  enttf 
warmly  into  their  metaphysical  and  i^loetmhical 
discussions-     Hence  the  picture  drawn  by  Cicero 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Academics  waa  mo- 
bnbly  to  a  certain  extent  taken  from  the  reatity. 
I  lis  constant  coropanbn   from  the  time  of  his 
quaestorship  had  been  Antiochua  of  Asealon,  from 
whom  he  imbibed  the  precepts  of  the  Academic 
school  of  philosophy,  to  which  he  oontinned  throngh 
life  to  be  attached.    (Cic  Acmd,  j»r.  il  ^  db  Fm^ 
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liL  3 ;  Plut.  LuculL  42.)  Hii  palnn^  ;!  ilie 
poet  ArchiM  U  ton  well  known  to  require  fiiitlicr 
mtntion  (Cie.  pr.  Ank.  3— S) ;  and  th*  iculpinr 

The  thiimc 

of  a  gr«l  mi 
with  the  circi 
plact^.  and  ll 
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as7 


(Plln.  ff.  N.  xxxr.  12.  i  45,) 
-  of  Lucullui  ii  on«  not  d.lficNU  Id 
le  had  no  prelention  10  il,,.  uame 
and  nni  eridrnlty  uiuibl<?  in  ci>;ie 


»  full 


>  for 


^«ro(.4aiif.  ;>r.  iLl),lhalhehadrece 
oui  miliuuy  inxining,  and  otme  oiii  nc  i 
mmale  general  on  hii  arrival  ih  Pm 
from  the  itudy  of  hi»toricA]  and  niili 

;  for  we  know  that  hs  had  lertcd  in 
ith  dittinclion  in  tlie  Manic  wai- ;  nn 

under  Sulla  he  uutt  baTs  had  in^iny 
ie»  of  acquiring  a  piactical  knol^^l!l■ 


cured  tl 


wiih 


f  hia  movemrnla,  at  Miolhei  liini.>  tiy 
id  delay:  and  though  the  bn  gnnlir 
it  luccesHi  hai  tended  Co  caal  ihi^  niili- 
ili  of  Lucullui  into  the  ihade,  ili.ri>  cnn 
tit  lliai  the  real  merit  of  the  Mlthnil.iiic 
icipallyduelo  the  lalti-r.  Inoni:  i|ii;jlily, 
>f  a  great  connnaiiiier  he  vat  ali<>i;L  iIkt 
■in  the  power  of  atiaching  to  l.irn  liii 
Uld  to  thil  deficiency.  a>  we  iiivi'  teen, 
cribed  in  great  mea»ure  the  ill  foriunc 
udcd  the  latter  part  of  hi>  carrrr.  Vt'e 
indeed  that  •oinc  of  the  legions  |iWed 


"fa 


ry  irooi" 


wthnt 


after- 


nngely 


mcler:  it  it  more  probalile  thai  it  waa  owing  to  I 
i-'lfiih  indiderence,  which  prevented  him  fiom 
■fmpathiting  or  aiuiciating  vith  Ibe  men  and 
iilKcen  under  hit  command.  (Comp.  Plut.  Limll 
33;  Dion  fau,  iiiiv.  IS.)  In  hii  treatment  of 
hi(  Taiiquiihed  enemit-i,  on  the  contrary,  at  well  *a 
of  the  titici  and  pravincei  lubjecled  to  hii  pemia- 
iiont  rule,  the  coniliKt  of  Lucullus  itandt  out  id 
bright  contrast  to  thut  of  almoat  all  hii  coulfWpo- 
mri'i }  and  it  muil  he  remembered,  in  jutligc  lo 
hi*  chutacler,  that  the  ill  will  of  hit  own  truopi,  aa 
well  ai  that  of  the  unprincipled  fanner*  of  the  re- 
Touiri-4  was  incurred  in  great  part  In'  acta  of  bene- 
loli'iice  or  of  rqaily  townnli  thcK  cEauei.  In  hia 
nulural  Inn  of  Juilice  and  kindneta  of  diipn^ition, 
hi«  chumcicr  nioru  retembh'a  that  of  Cicero  ilinn 
any  oiIiit  of  hi"  conlcinpornriei.  (See  pujticuLarly 
Phil.  Z,wW/.  ID) 

Thoi^rh  early  withdrawn  from  Ihe  oocupatianB 
'  I  of 'the  fontni,  which  prerenled  ' '    ' 


hocrerer,  lelli  m  (r*eMll,  1)  that  he  c.mpnu-J  a 
hiilory  of  iho  Mmic  war  la  Greek  ;  and  the  uma 
work  u  alluded  to  by  Cicero.  {Ep.  mi  AH.  L  19.) 
Il  baa  been  lOready  mentioned  that  Snlla  left  him 
hii  litamry  eioculor,  a  loffieient  cttdeBcn  of  lh« 
reputation  be  then  enjoyed  in  tbii  retpect.  Ho 
waa  noted  (or  the  eicellenn  of  hii  meminy,  which, 
Cicero  telli  at,  waa  nmrly,  if  not  qnite,  equal  lo 
that  of  lloneniiui.     (dmd.  pr.  ii.  I.  3.) 

Luciillui  wai  Iwice  manied:  finl  to  Clodia 
danghb^r  of  App.  Chudim  Pulcher,  whom  ha 
divorced  on  bit  retnm  from  the  Mithridatie  btuv 

(Plot.  LiutJL  3S):  and  tecondly,  to  Seirilin. 
daughter  of  Q.  Suriiliiii  Caepio,  and  hnlF^tiiler  of 
M.  Cato.  By  the  Utter  ho  had  one  ton,  ihe  lub- 
ject  of  Ihe  following  allicle.  (The  fidlnl  araounl 
of  ilie  life  of  Lucullui,  and  a  very  jiui  ertimaie  o( 
hii  ihaiacter,  will  be  Ibiiiid  in  Uruniann'*  Gtidifilii 
flo™.  TOI,  i».) 

S.  L.  (?)  LiciNim  L.  r,  L.  H.  t>ix:ul.Li,'a,  vin 

of  the  preceding.  Ilia  pmenonHn,  accudiiig  ta 
Valeiiui  Mudinua,  va>  Marcai !  but  ibi*  i> 
cnntidered  by  Drunuinn  (b'onl.  /tocu.  vol.  it.  p. 
175)  III  10  contrary  to  analogy,  that  he  does  not 
heiitkta  to  regard  il  ai  a  niituke.  (S«e  alio  Orelii. 
Onom.  mi.  rol.  iL  p.  S£2.)  A*  he  «a<  Iho 
•on  of  Senilia,  bo  could  not  hate  been  bum  before 
B.  c.  GA  i  and  waa  a  mere  child  at  the  l.m.  of  lii. 
liuher'a  donlh.  Lucullni  bad  eutniatad  him  to  Ilie 
guardianihip  of  bii  nuilenial  uncle,  Catu  ;  but  nt 
ihe  nme  lime  recommended  him.  by  hii  lailanient. 


of  the  boy.  {Cic  de  AW  lii.  %  ad  Alt.  alii,  I) . 
Ilii  rehitiomhip  with  Cato  and  Brutui  natunlly 
ihivw  the  yoang  Lucullua  into  iba  rrpalriicaii 
parly,  whom  he  aenloutly  joined  alLor  the  death  ul 
Guaar :  »  Iliai  he  acconipaiiicd  Drutut  to  Urcec-, 
waa  preaent  at  the  batde  of  Pbiljppi,  and  tiaa 
killed  in  ihe  punoil  after  that  ■elion,  a  u  ii. 
{Cic  niLx.i;  Vdl.  Pat.  ii.  71 1  VaL  Uax.  ii. 
7.  §  4.J  Cicero  UUi  lu  thai  he  wai  ■  youth  of 
riling  talenli,  and  of  much  pmmiie.  [Dtfia.  m. 
•2.  t'hL  I.  4.)     WhiU  yet  under  ags  he  had  .I<hI>. 


'  of  hi* 


ling  a  finiihi 


■r(Ci 


Am  J. 


la  Eir  fror 
ii.  1 ;  bnl.  G 


uuiiei   probably  operated   agniiii 
n  appeared    to   prumiae. 


father.     (PKn.  U.  If.  laai*.  B.  (19), ad  (in.) 

~  M.  LiciNiua  U  r.  L.  pt.  Ltfcitttu*.  ion  ot 
I,  and  own  btolher  of  No.  4,  thoi^b  Entropina 
(iL7)erroD«iuilyaill>hinihiacauiininurjiitrniit). 
lie  waa  adopted  by  M.  Tereniiua  Virm,  and  mu- 
•eiiuenlly  bore  the  namea  of  M.  lanaKTIV*  M.  r. 
Vauho  LuciTtLua*.  by  which  be  appean  In  ilii 
FaitL  (FaH.  Caplt.  ap.  arulri,  p.  'i)t4.  gee  aim 
Orelii,  Ohoii.  TWf.  toI.  ii.  p.  iil.  and  Ivrr.  IaiI. 
.No.  370.)  Hence  CiofiD.  though  he  deaiitnaln  hi* 
cantuUhip  ai  that  of  M.  Tcmlini  and  C.  Couioa 
(in  Ftrr.  i.  Ii),  riuwhrn  alwayi  csll*  him  M. 
Lacnlloa.  He  wa*  yonngef  liian  L.  I.ncnlhx, 
ibough  Bpp«r*olly  uat  by  cineb,  aa  wa  God  both 
brolben,  who  were  onlled  thmugh  life  hj  the 
bondi  of  the  OHMI  aBoetionale  tticndlhip,  jmning  in 
ihe  proMCBtion  agaloil  tbe  au^iir  Seniliu,  with  a 
viewto  ateng*  lliolf  blher'a  memorT,  at  whitli 
time  Luclui  waa  >iiU  Tory  rsnng.     (PIdL  ImaiO. 

*  Dtuinann  ayt  ihal  hn  waa  catM  M.  Tonui- 
lii»  M.  t  iMiMiamsi  Vnrm  ;  Iiul  thia,  lhuu|(h  il 
would  lie  iLrictly  acmrdiug  lo  Dualoaj,  li  cuclnry 
le  all  Ibt  <Tid«aca  we  p««M*). 
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1  ;  Cif,  Acad.pr,  ii.  1,  He  Prov.  Cons.  9).  The 
year  of  his  quacBtorship  ii  unknown,  but  he  appears 
to  have  held  that  office  under  Sulla,  as  he  was 
afterwards  brought  to  trial  by  C.  Memmius  for 
illegal  acts  committed  by  him  in  that  capacity  by 
the  command  of  the  hitter  (Plut.  LueuiL  37).  In 
the  civil  war  which  followed  the  return  of  SuUa  to 
Italy,  we  find  M.  LucuUui  employed  by  that  ge- 
neral as  one  of  his  lieutenants,  and  in  b.  c.  82  he 
gained  a  brilliant  victory  over  a  detachment  of  the 
forces  of  Carbo,  near  the  town  of  Fidentia  (Pint. 
SuU,  27  ;  Veil.  Pat.  ii  28  ;  Appian,  Ot».  L  92). 
In  B.  a  79  he  held  the  office  of  curule  aedile,  to- 
gether with  his  brother  Lucius  (Plut  LuculL  1  ; 
see  above.  No.  4).  Two  years  later  (b.  c.  77)  he 
obtained  the  praetorship,  in  which  he  distinguished 
himself  greatly  by  the  impartiality  with  which  he 
administered  justice,  and  by  his  efiforU  to  check 
the  lawless  habits  which  had  grown  up  during  the 
late  civil  wars  (Cic.  pro  Jl/.  TW/io,  §  8,  ed.  Orell.). 
In  B.  c.  73  he  succeeded  his  brother  in  the  consul- 
ship, with  C.  Cassius  Varus  as  his  colleague  (Cic. 
pro  Ctuentio^  49  ;  Fast  Cnpit).  The  year  of  their 
joint  administration  was  marked  by  a  law  for  the 
distribution  of  com  among  the  lower  classes,  known 
as  the  Ijex  Terentia  ei  Cwtsia  (Cic  in  Verr.  iiL 
70,  V.  21).  Its  precise  provisions  are,  however, 
unknown. 

He  appoars  to  have  hastened  before  the  expiration 
of  his  consulship  to  the  province  of  Macedonia,  which 
had  fallen  to  his  lot  lie  was  probably  desirous 
to  emulate  the  successes  of  his  brother,  and  Mace- 
donia offered  a  ready  field  for  distinction  to  a  war- 
like governor,  from  the  numerous  tribes  of  hostile 
barbarians,  who  frequently  infested  its  frontiers 
with  their  incursions.  Against  these  Lucullus  now 
directed  his  anns,  defeated  tlie  Dard:mians  and 
Bessi  in  repeated  actions,  took  their  chief  towns, 
and  laid  wa%te  the  whole  country  from  Mount 
Haenius  to  th '  Danube,  putting  to  the  sword  or 
mutilating  in  a  cruel  manner  all  the  barbarians 
that  fell  into  his  hands.  Nor  did  he  spare  the 
Greek  cities  on  the  Euxine  :  these  had  probably 
taken  some  part  against  Home,  as  we  learn  that  he 
captured  in  succession  the  cities  of  Apollonia,  Col- 
latiH,  Tomi,  and  Ifttrus,  besides  some  others  of 
minor  note.  On  his  return  to  Rome  he  was  re- 
wa  'ded  for  these  successes  by  the  honour  of  a 
triumph,  e.  c.  71.  Among  the  trophies  with  which 
this  was  adorned,  the  most  conspicuous  was  a 
colossal  statue  of  Apollo,  30  cubits  in  height,  which 
he  had  hruught  from  A(K>llonia^  and  subse([uently 
erected  in  the  capitol.  (Kutroi>.  vi.  7,  8,  10  ;  Oros. 
vi.  3 ;  Flor.  iii.  5  ;  Appian,  Illt/r.  30  ;  Liv.  Kpit, 
xcii.  ;  Cic.  in  Pisoti,  19  ;  Plin. //.  A^.iv.  13.  §  27, 
xxxiv.  (>.  $  18  ;  Stnib.  vii.  p.  319.) 

^I.  Lucullus  was,  as  well  as  his  brother,  a  strong 
supportirr  of  the  aristocnitic  party  at  Home.  It 
was  probably  to  their  influence  that  he  was  indebted 
for  his  appointment  in  &  c.  ()7,  as  one  of  the  ten 
legates  who  were  destined  to  settle  the  affiurs  of 
Pontus  as  a  Roman  province :  a  purpose  which 
was  defeated  by  the  unfavourable  change  that  had 
taken  place  in  the  affairs  of  that  country.  (Cic 
ad  Ati.  xiii.  b*  ;  Pint.  LuculL  35.)  On  his  rctium 
he  was  assailed  bv  C.  Memmius  with  the  accusation 
already  mentioned,  which  however,  terminated  in 
his  acciuittal  (Plut.  lb.  37  ;  Pseud.  Ascon.  wi  Cu; 
Div.  in  Cufci/.  p.  lOP).  From  this  time  forth  he 
Ik'ots  a  prominent  place  among  th?  leaders  of  the 
aristocratic  pasty  or  OptimAtes  at  Rome  ;  thus  we 
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find  him  in  b.  a  65,  coming  forwaid  togetlMr  wiA 
Hortensiot,  Cafcnlus,  Hetellut  Pini^  and  M.  Lifi* 
dus,  to  bear  testimony  against  tha  trilmBe  C  Cer- 
nelini  (Ascon.  Arg.  m  CSo.  y.  ConmL  p.  60,  cd. 
OrelL).  Though  opposed  on  this  omsfton  to  Cfaen. 
he  was  in  genexal  a  wann  friend  and  iimwutt  cf 
the  great  orator,  whom  he  asnatad  with  liis  comsris 
in  the  dangers  of  the  Catilinariaii  eompinej,  wka 
both  he  and  his  brother  wen  among  the  fiist  ts 
urge  the  execution  of  the  conspisaton  (Cic.  erf  if  tt. 
xii.  21):  and  he  is  again  mentioned  aaezcrtiag 
his  utmost  endeaTOors  both  with  Pomper  and  tbt 
consul  L.  Piso,  to  prevent  the  haniilimfrt  cf 
Cicero  (Cic  m  Pimm,  31).  Afterthe  retam  of  ths 
latter  firom  his  exile,  LncnUaSi  both  aa  one  of  ths 
pontiffs,  and  afterwards  in  his  phee  in  the  senate 
supported  him  in  his  demand  rar  the  vettitatioB  sf 
his  house  (Cic  pro  Ihm,  52,  de  Hanup.  Rap.  61 
After  all  these  services  both  to  himedf  awl  ha 
party,  we  cannot  wonder  that  CioKO  should  des^ 
nate  him  as  one  of  the  **  lights  and  ornaments  cf 
the  republic^  (do  Pro9,  Oms.  9).  How  kng  hs 
survived  his  brother — ^whose  fimeral  ofathm  he  pv^ 
nounoed — is  uncertain  ;  the  exact  date  of  the 
death  of  either  one  or  the  other  being  nowhere  rB> 
corded.  But  we  learn  from  Cioen  that  he  wai 
still  alive  in  B.  c.  56  ;  at  the  beginning  of  wkidi 
year  he  took  an  active  part  in  (^mosii^  the  misMa 
of  Pompey  to  Egypt,  and  supportmg  the  pretcnsioBs 
of  Lentulus  Spinther  to  that  appointment  (Cic  erf 
Fam.  LI).  He  is  asain  menticmed  a  few  months 
Uter,  as  present  at  we  debate  in  the  aenate  cen- 
ceming  the  consuhir  provinces  (Id.  d$  Pra^,  Qmt, 
9),  but  we  hear  no  more  of  him  after  this,  and  it 
seems  probable  that  he  did  not  long  sanive.  It  is 
certain  at  least  that  he  died  befeie  the  eommencc^ 
ment  of  the  civil  war,  B.  c.  49.  (VeU.  Pht.  ii.  49 ; 
Plut.  Lttt-ulL  43.) 

We  know  very  little  of  the  cluuacter  of  M.  La- 
cullus,  except  from  the  somewhat  vague  and  genenl 
praises  of  Cicero,  who  appears  disposed  to  idaee  him 
on  a  level  with  his  far  more  celebrated  brother.  The 
affectionate  union  which  subsisted  between  the  two 
through  life,  is  undoubtedly  a  tiait  fiivonrshle  to 
them  both  ;  but  if  we  may  judge  from  the  aecouut 
of  the  cruelties  committed  in  his  campaign  against 
the  Dcssi,  Marcus  was  for  from  posaessiiig  the  mild 
and  humane  disposition  of  his  elder  brother.  He 
is  mentioned  by  Cicero  as  a  speaker  of  oonsidevBhle 
merit,  though  not  deserving  to  be  styled  an  orator 
{Brut.  6'2).  He  appears  to  have  partiGipated  ts 
some  extent  also  iu  his  brother^  love  of  Inxnry 
and  magnificence,  though  not  to  such  a  reprehai- 
sible  excess.  (Cic.  ad  Ait.  LIS:  Varr.  dis  A  A 
iii.  3.  §  10.) 

The  following  persons  were  probably  more  or 
less  closely  connected  with  the  distinguished  fiuiily 
whose  members  have  been  above  ennmeiatedy  but 
in  what  nuumer  is  unknown. 

7.  C.  Lici.Ni  us  LucuLLUfl,  tribune  of  the  people 
B.  c.  1 96^  was  the  proposer  of  a  law  j(br  the  cren- 
tion  of  the  sacerdotal  office  of  the  Triumviri  Epo- 
lones,  who  continued  from  that  time  fiuth  to  be 
regularly  appointed.  He  was  himself  (Hm  of  the 
first  thn^c  persons  who  held  the  new  oflioe  (liv. 
xxxiii.  42).  In  B.  c.  191  he  was  one  of  two 
comniissoners  appointed  to  dedicate  the  temple  of 
JuvenLas  in  the  Circus  Maximus,  which  had  bees 
vowed  by  M.  Livius  on  occasion  of  the  mcmocaUa 
defeat  of  Hosdnibal  (Liv.  zxxvi  86.) 

8.  M.  Lici.virs  Lucullus,  was  jxaetor 


LUDIUS. 

gtiaa*  in  b.c  IRe.thej-eu  that  iru  niidBnd 
memorable  by  (he  detection  of  Ihe  Bicduuudiati 
•ocieliej  at  Rome.  So  gieal  wai  the  alum  wid 
mnfuiion  cniued  by  thie  diicDver}-,  and  by  the 

•equeiice,  that  the  praeton  were  compelled  to  fue- 
pcDd  all  judicial  pruceedingi  Tor  the  ipace  of  thiny 
diiyi.    (Lit.  mix.  6,  8,  18.) 

9.  P.  (Lici:<iU8}  LuciJLLun,  tribone  of  th^. 
people  B.C.  110.  He  combined  with  one  of  bis 
colkngues,  L.  Auniui,  to  procure  their  join 
eiection,  bat  thii  was  opposed  by  the  rest  of  thi 
tlibanei,  and  their  diieenuoni  had  the  eSecl  of 
prereoting  the  eltclinni  of  magislnlei  from  UkiDg 
pWe  during  the  whole  remainder  of  the  yaal. 
(Sail.  Jiv-  37.) 

10.  h.  LiciMitii  LtvuLLui,  wB«  pnetor  nrba- 
Dua  in  B.C  67  ;  in  which  office  he  displayed  a  re- 
markable instance  of  moderation  and  mildneu  of 
dispoaltion.  The  consul  Acilins  Olabrio  had  huugh~ 
tily  ordered  hi)  lictors  to  deilray  the  cuiula  chiur 
of  Lucullue,  becaiue  the  latter  had  omitted  to  litt  i 
up  on  Keing  him  pass  by  )  but  the  pnieior,  ineteail  I 

jadicial  functions  standing,  and  his  colleaguea,  ti>  ' 


I.UPERCUS.  «9 

tluui  which*  reflainly*  no  bettrr  nadlu  baa  yet 

been  made  DUL  (See  Sillig,  CWnt  jlrti/«.«i  i  ud 
Netcs  10  his  edition  of  Pliny.)  [P.  S.] 

LUNA,  the  moon.  The  nm  and  ifae  moon 
were  worshipped  both  by  Greeks  and  Houumn,  and 
ammg  the  lalter  the  worship  of  Lunn  ii  said  la 
h.ivi^  brcn  introduced  by  the  SoIhiw  T.  TaUun,  in 
till'  time  <if  Romului  (\'aito,  dt  Uhii.  Lai,  r,  7(  ; 
i  >i:'ii\-a.  ii.  SO).  But.  however  tbi*  nmy  be.  it  U 
U'tinii>,  notwithstanding  (lie  Mueition  af  V'utv^ 
that  Soi  and  Lun*  were  reckoned  nmong  the  gnat 
gods,  that  their  worship  neier  occupied  any  pro- 
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overnment  oT 
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might 
so  geneially  incurred  by  the 
(Dion  Caaa  iiitL  24.) 

IL  Cn.  (Liciniub)  Lucull us,  is  mentioned  by 
Cicero  aa  one  of  hii  fjnends,  at  the  fineral  oF  wbou 
mother  he  had  been  present  (ad  AH.  it.  1). 

The  itimame  of  Lucultoi  i>  not  ibund  on  any  of 
■he  coins  of  the  Lieinia  gtns.  [E.  H.  B^J 

LUCUSTA.    [LocL'STA.] 

LU'UIUS,  a  Romui  painter,  in  the  tinw  oT 
AiigDitos.  who,  as  Pliny  kIIs  ds,  w>*  the  first  lo 
adorn  the  walls  of  rooms  with  landscapes  T«pra- 
•enling  Tillas  and  porticoes,  gatdens,  gntea,  hill*, 
pundi,  Blraitt,  rivers,  ihorei,  &c.,  according  to  tb< 
pirasure  of  his  employers  (ifuatia  qirit  oplartt)^ 
animated  with  figures  of  persons  walkinff,  sailing, 
and  riding,  or  enijAged  in  fishing,  fowling,  and  ga- 

still  more  interesting  and  aj^reeable  to  the  taste  of 
that  i^e.  The  hliidwape  paintings  on  the  walls  of 
house*  in  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  may  be  safely 
tjiken  a»  jpeciinens  of  this  style  (Hlin.  H.N.mt. 
1 0.  s.  ^ly  In  the  same  paseoge,  according  to  the 
rending  of  the  common  editions,  Pliny  speaks  vi  a 
much  more  ancient  paintci  of  the  lome  Dame,  who 
dpci>raied  the  temple  of  Juno  at  Ardea,  for  which 
work  be  received  the  freedom  of  the  citT,  and  bis 
memory  was  preaerred  by  the  following  tnstription 
in  the  temple,  written  in  ancient  Uitin  letters :  — 


ciinpel  in  the  Via  Sacra  (Seat  Buf.  flq,"  f^  i,  „ 
Luna,  on  account  of  h.T  greater  inUue nee  Upon  tin 
Itotnon  mode  of  cokuUtJng  time,  aeems  to  baTa 
b«n  revered  even  mote  hi^lv  than  Sol,  fiir  thsrs 
wai  a  coniideniblr  lenple  of  her  on  the  Aveniine, 
ihp  builJing  of  which  was  asciibed  to  Scrrius  Tul- 
liLn  (O..  Fail.  iii.  883;  Tte.  Ana.  it,  ti -.  P. 
\  iLi.  Rfg,  Urb.  liii.).  A  eetond  sanctuary  of 
Luna  I'lihied  on  the  Capitol,  and  a  thiid  on  ||« 

' '-■  "f   Xtn'ltJuea,  and  when   h«r  tetnjile   wa* 

l.;)iiii|  u|i  every  night,  (Varro.  dt  Lag.  /-it  v. 
i.i;  ;  Hiirai.  farm.  ii.  6.  3«).  Farther  ponieuiar* 
iiin.crjiiiighet  worship  are  not  known.     |I_  S.I 

1,111'KRCA,  or  LUPA,  on  ancient  Italian  d.ri- 
nily,  the  wife  of  Lupercus,  who,  in  the  shape  of  ■ 
ahi>w<^  performed  the  office  of  nurse  lo  Itamuld* 
and  lUmn*  (Amob.  udv.  GaL  It.  3).  In  aaaio 
Dccounti  (he  is  identified  witti  Acea  Laanniin.  the 
wife  of  the  shepherd  Ftustulus.  (Lir.  i.  4  ;  cnntn. 
A«*  L*ti«Nm.)  [L.8.J 

LUPERCUS,  an  ondent  lultao  divinity,  who 
wa*  worshipped  by  shepherd*  a*  the  pnlectur 
nf  Ibeir  docks  against  wolves,  and  at  the  lam* 
1  'beep. 
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;i'  temptum ; 
St  temper  obartem  banc  Ardea 

!  no  ftulhoriiy  for  tbe  name 
e  passage  is  utterly  corrapL 
igenioua  attempt,  in  his  Giio- 


time  01  the  promoter  of  the  fe 
whence  he  was  called  limus 
the  north  side  of  the  Palatine 

cn\  surrounded  by  a  grove,  canlaining  an  allar  of 
l)ji-  t:nd,mdhisfiguredadinagoai  tliiii,ju*taihi* 
vni-ts  ih>'  LupeiTi  (Dionya.  i.  7B  ;  Justin.  xliiL  I, 
4  :  1. 1.,  i,  5  i  Setr.  a-t  Ae».  ti  776  i  Isidor.  riii 
Ii.  iii:t.  ^e.  1  Artemid.  Owr.  ii.  4-2),  The  Ro- 
liiaii*  wiineiimes  ideatilied  Lnpenas  with  the  Arat- 
dian  Pan.  Kaapecting  the  festival  celebialeil  in 
honour  of  Lupenus  and  his  priest*,  the  Lunnci, 
ninDiel.a/Ant.t.B.LtifrtaiianBiljip'rci.  ii-S-] 

L[;PliRCUS,a  blend  of  the  youi.gsi  Pliny. 
to  whom  the  latter  occaiionnlly  sent  bi*  onlloua 
rorretiaion.  (Plin.  ^  iL  &.  in  SC)  He  I*  pro- 
bably Ihe  aam*  aa  the  Lopemi  wha  AeguiMlly 
oikfA  Manial  for  hia  epigam*.  (Hart,  i  118.) 

LUPERCUS  {tu^mn),  of  Detytui.  a  learned 
gnmmarian.  lived  a  little  time  before  the  Romam 
emprer  Claadiua  IL  (leigneil  a.  D.  3fSB— 270). 
lie  woi  Ihe  anihor.  according  to  Suida*,  of  Ika 
MIowing  works  t — three  booki  on  the  parliele  Ir, 
n<pl  TDv  Toati,  lla^  Ti}i  ovOiii,  Htpl  evO  vtfii 
ntilrwn  i\nnf<ilra%  a  Krroii  of  the  EgrptiiB' 
town  ArsinoetUB  or  A  rsinov, 'AtthsI  Ajfiu^'^X't 

that  Lupercu*  itraiaea 


■(  Pliny,  when  the  lino 
Plsutiu*  Marcui  CloceUa  Alalia  ci 


lfer<.d< 


any  poinl 
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legions  of  tbe  army  tt  the  Rhine,  wa*  senk  hf 
lloideoniiii  FlMoiui^IoM  Ciiilii.  by  wbon  ho 
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wan  defeated  and  driven  into  Vetera  Castra,  the 
fortifiaitions  of  which  he  repaired,  and  where  he 
maintained  hiin«Alf  bravely  against  the  insurgents, 
till  hia  soldiers,  starving  and  dispirited,  and  solicited 
by  the  emissaries  of  Clashicus,  surrendered  to 
Civilis,  A.  D.  69 — 70.  [Civius  ;  Clarkicits.] 
Jiupercus  was  sent  among  the  presents  to  the  Ger- 
man prophetess  Veledn,  who  had  predicted  the 
success  of  the  insurgents  ;  but  he  was  killed  on 
the  journey.  (Tac. //i»f.iv.  18, 22,23,  61.)  IP.S.1 

LUPUS,  bishop  of  Troyes,  hence  sumamed 
Trrcensis,  whose  praises  arc  loudly  proclaimed  by 
Sidonius  Apollinaris,  was  bom  at  Toul  towards 
the  close  of  the  fourth  century.  By  descent  and 
marriage  ho  was  allied  to  the  most  distinguished 
ecclesiastics  of  the  age  and  country  to  which  he 
belonged,  for  his  mother  was  sister  of  St  Gcrmanas, 
bishop  of  Auxerre,  his  brother  Vincentius  is  by 
many  believed  to  be  the  celebrated  Vincentius 
Lirinensis,  and  he  wedded  in  a.  d.  419  Pimeniola, 
sister  of  Ililarius,  bishop  of  Aries.  Being  seized 
with  the  prevaihng  passion  for  a  life  of  solitar}' 
contemplation,  he  quitted  the  world,  and  entered 
the  monastery  of  Lerins,  from  whence  he  was 
summoned  in  427*  to  preside  over  the  see  of  Troyes. 
Two  years  afterwards  he  was  thought  worthy  of 
being  associated  with  his  uncle  in  a  mission  to 
Britain,  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  the  progress  of 
the  Arian  heresy  in  that  island.  Lupus  returned 
to  his  native  country  in  430,  and  died  in  479, 
after  having  occupied  the  episcopal  chair  for  a 
space  of  fifty-two  years. 

Two  letters  of  this  prelate  are  still  extant : — 

1.  The  first  written  later  than  443,  jointly  with 
Euphronius,  bishop  of  Autun,  is  entitled  Ejnsio/a 
adTalasium  Episcop'tm  Amieffarmsem  {of  Anf^en) 
de  ViifUiisNatalis  Dominic  Fjn'/iftnniiut  et  Paschae  ; 
de  Buftimis ;  de  tin  fjtii  conjntjati  assumunfur.  First 
published  by  Sirmond  in  the  ConcilUi  C*(dliue,  foL 
Paris,  1629,  vol.  i.  p.  122. 

II.  Ad  Sidonium  ApolHiiarcm,,  written  in  471, 
to  congratulate  him  on  his  appointment  to  the  see 
of  Clennont  in  Auvergne.  First  publi'^hed  by  the 
Benedictine  DWchery  in  his  Spicilajium  relerum 
alitjuot  Scriiitoi-um^  4 to.  Paris,  1661,  vol.  v.  p.  579, 
or  vol.  iii.  p.  302.  of  the  2nd  edit.  fol.  1717.  Both 
will  be  found  under  their  best  form  in  the  JiifAuj- 
theca  Patrum  of  Galland,  vol.  ix.  p.  57<»,  fol.Venet, 
1773;  see  also  Prtilecjomena,  c.  xviii.  (Sidon. 
Apollin.  Ep.  vi.  4,  9,  ix.  1 1 ;  Schiinemann,  liihiiotJu 
Patrum  lAitt.  vol.  ii.  §  29  ;  Biihr,  Gesfchichte.  der 
Rom.  T.itti'rat.  Suppl.  Bnnd.  §  1.51.)      [W.  R.] 

LUPUS,  a  friend  of  Cicero  and  Brutus,  who  is 
mentioned  more  than  once  in  Cicero's  letters.  {Ad 
Fam.  xi.  5,  6,  7,  12,  25.)  He  frequently  carried 
messages  and  letters  from  the  one  to  the  other. 
AV'hether  he  is  identic il  with  either  of  the  Rutilii 
or  Cornel  ii  is  uncertain.  [C.  P.  M.] 

LUPUS,  artists.  1.  A  gem-engraver,  whose 
name  appears  on  a  gem  in  the  Berlin  Museum 
(Stosch.  vi.  26). 

2.  C.  Srvius  Lrrpus,  an  architect,  known  from 
an  inscrijition  in  Gniter  (p.  57.  7).  [P-S.] 

LUPi:s,  CORNH'LIUS  LExNTULUS,  con- 
sul in  B.C.  156.     [liENTL'Lus,  No.  13] 

LUPUS,  CU'RTIUS,  was  quaestor  in  a.  d. 
21.  Lipsius  supposes  that  he  was  one  of  the  fdur 
quaf stores  prorincitdcB^Yi'o.x'm^  9,  province  where  his 
ht'nd-(]unrters  were  at  Cales.  Otiiers  suppose  that 
lie  was  inspector  of  the  roads  and  forests  {rtil/es}. 
While  he  was  in  the  neigh lx>iirhood  of  Brundisium 


LUPUS. 

a  man  named  Cnrtisiiif  attonpted  to  eirite  tm  b- 
Bturection  among  the  ilavee.  Lnpua,  with  tlie  ui 
of  the  crews  of  three  Teieele  wUch  happened  le 
arrive,  suppressed  the  moTement  (Ta&  Jaai.  k 
27.)  [a  P.  M.] 

LUPUS,  JU'NIUS,  a  Roman  aeDator,  who 
brought  a  charge  of  treason  asunit  L.  ViteDina,  At 
fiither  of  A.  Vitellins,  for  m  way  m  which  he 
abetted  Agrippina  in  her  irregularitiea.  But  the 
emperor  yielded  to  the  threat*  or  cntxeatM  «f 
Agrippina,  and  Lnpos  was  banished,  a.  n.  51. 
(Tac.  Ann,  xii  42.)  [C  P.  M.] 

LUPUS,  NUMI'SIUS,  was  oommandcr  ef 
one  of  the  three  I^ons  (the  aghth)  atatioaed  ia 
the  province  of  Moesia.  A  dediive  Tictoiy  haviig 
been  gained  over  the  Rhozohuu«aSaEmatian  tribsi 
who  invaded  the  province,  Lnpos  and  hit  feOov- 
commanders  received  the  insignia  of  consnls,  a.  a 
69.     (Tac.  HitL  L  79,  iii.  10.)  [&  P.  M.] 

LUPUS,  RUTI'LIUS.  1.  P.  Ruraioa,  L 
F.  L.  N.  LupuB,  consol,  with  L.  Jnlina  Caesar,  ia 
a  c.  90,  the  year  in  which  the  Sodal  or  Mum 
war  broke  out  [CASSAft,  No.  9.]  While  Us 
colleague  was  engaged  against  the  Samnitea,  Lapoi 
was  to  prosecute  the  war  against  the  Marsi  He 
had  chosen  as  his  legate  Marios,  who  was  his  re> 
lation,  but  he  refused  to  listen  to  the  advice  of  ths 
veteran,  who  recommended  him  to  necnstom  his 
soldiers  to  a  little  more  training  before  he  ventand 
to  fight  a  battle.  The  enemy  had  taken  up  their 
position  on  the  Liris  under  the  conunand  of  Vettias 
Scato.  Lupus  divided  his  army  into  two  bodies, 
one  under  his  own  c<nnmand  and  the  other  under 
that  of  Marias,  and  threw  two  bridgea  across  the 
river  without  experiencing  any  opposition  from  the 
enemy.  Vettius  Scato,  with  the  main  body  of  his 
forces,  encamped  opposite  Marias,  bat  during  the 
night  he  concealed  a  strong  detachment  in  some 
broken  ground  near  the  bridge  of  Lupus.  Aeooid- 
ingly,  when  Lupus  crossed  the  river  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  he  was  attacked  by  the  troops  in  aai- 
bush,  lost  8000  of  his  men,  and  died  shortly 
afterwards  of  a  wound  which  he  had  received  in 
the  battle.  Marius  was  fint  infonned  of  the 
calamity  by  the  dead  bodies  of  the  Romans  which 
iloated  down  the  river.  The  battle  was  fought  on 
the  festival  of  the  Matralia,  the  1 1  th  of  Jane.  (Ov. 
Ffift.  vi.  56.\)  No  consul  was  elected  to  supply 
the  phice  of  Lupus,  as  his  colleague  was  unable  to 
come  to  Rome  to  hold  the  comitia.  (Appiau,  A.  G 
i.  40,  43  ;  Oros.  v.  18  ;  Veil.  Pat.  u.  15, 16  ;  Liv. 
Epit.  73  ;  Plin.  //.  N.  ii.  29,  s.  SO  ;  Floe  iii.  18  ; 
Obsequ.  115;  Cic.  pro  Font.  15.) 

2.  P.  RuTiLiua  Lupus,  probably  son  of  the 
preceding,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  &  c  56,  was  a  very 
warm  partisan  of  the  aristocncy.  Immediately 
after  entering  upon  his  office  in  the  December  of 
the  preceding  year,  he  proposed  the  repeal  of  the 
agrarian  Uw  of  Caesar ;  and  he  also  took  an  acti^-o 
part  in  the  disputes  rekiting  to  the  restoration  of 
Ptolemy  Auletes  to  Egypt.  (Cic  a</  (^  Fr,  ii. 
I,  ad  Fam.  i.  1,  2.)  He  was  praetor  in  B.  c.  49, 
and  was  stationed  at  Tarracina  with  three  eohorta, 
but  he  was  deserted  by  his  men  as  soon  as  they 
saw  Caesar*s  cavalry  approaching.  Instead,  how^ 
ever,  of  hastening  to  Brundiuum  to  join  Pompey. 
he  returned  to  Rome,  and  administered  justice 
there  for  a  short  time,  but  must  have  quitted  Um 
city  before  Caesar*s  arrival  (Caes.  A  C  L  24  ; 
Cic.  ad  Att.  viii.  12,  A.  S  4,  ix.  1.  $  2.)  Shcrtly 
afterwards  he  crossed  over  to  OrBeer^  and 


hj  Pampejr  lo  take  tbc  charft*  cfAcliiin.  (Cn?i 
U.  C.  iii.  5J.)  He  Diiiy  hBi«  been  tb»  fnitic 
of    Hutiliiu  LupiiiY  the   gnramuiuj,  spjken   i 


1-ig.r, 


^  Elect 


npellrd   (ran    Uii 


ail 


„        ,  .enwnlof 

( iTX<T>u>  Emmai  iral  Ajf fu).  by  aar)(U*  of  A  IhenL 
onr  of  ihe   pirwplow  of  jroung  M.  Cinr-    '    ■ 

the  hnndi  of  ihoie  by  nhoni  il  wai  u>ed  I 
purpiiHi  of  inttnicljon.  Its  chkcf  vatue  ii  c1 
fri)in  the  nmiieroui  mnalniioni  which  il  eo 
of  Jlriking  pei*«ge«  from  the  worki  of 
orator*  now  loit.  At  one  time  the  author 
piece  wai  l>r!icTcd  lo  be  the  perton  •poki.'u 
Qujnlilian  lu  contemporuy  with  himielf ;  1. 
loading  TMium  hu  been  aQbililuled  for  K, 
in  the  psHsge  ia  quetlion  b;  Ihi  bett  ediii 
the  nuthority  i>f  good  MSS.  and  of  all  Ihg 
iiiipreuioiii.  Lupat  i>  iiow  generally  tuppoted  to 
h.iK  be«D  Ihe  ion  of  P.  RutilJua  Luput,  mcDii 


at  Venice,  Hto.  1519.  It  »UI  be  foucd  n,  ibe 
Aotiqai  Rhttorn  Lalini  of  F.  Pithou,  iU:  I'lirii, 
15911,  p.  1  1  nnd  under  ita  beat  foiin,  alDii|(  uiih 
AiiuiU  ajxd  Juliua  Riiffininnui,  in  tbe  eiliiion  a( 
Ituhnkeu.  8to.  Lug.  I!«l.  ViSt,  reprinted,  with 
mniiy  uldilioni,  by  C.  H.  FrotKher,  8iu.  Uip. 
1B31.  (Qulntil.  iii.  1.  §  '21,  ed.  Spalding.  Kulu- 
ptcfnee,  hni   collected  every  lb 


M.  LU'Rirs.  pnwf-ci 
Augiittua,  in  he.  JO,  wni 
iibnd  by  Menu,  Xrilai 
Luriut  cetnmnndnl  the  rt^ihl  wing  of  ibo  Cneanriiui 
l)»i  Bl  the  bnllle  of  Actiiini,  n.  r.  31.  ( I>inn  C%m. 
iliiii.  30  )  VeIL  Pal.  ii.  Si  i  conip.  Pint.  Au.  Hi, 
G6  ;  Appiui,  il.a  t.  i6.}  Nn  B.n>il)r  of  iba 
Lutii  it  known  ;  but  ihnre  ia  tiinnl  >  com  of  the 
moiiejera  of  AiigVilu*  bwiring  on  ill  abretM  the 


.upiia. 


.   Itiili 


Otxhichlt  der  Himiick™  Lilara, 
§2HJ.>  HV.  11,1 

LOPUS.Vl'RIUS,gn'ernor  of  Britain  i»  i} 
reign  of  the  emperor  Ale:(aiiderSeveru9,  A«a  obi T|i« 
to  purchase  peace  of  the  Maentae.  a  people  bordorii 
upon  Ihe  Caledoniana.  The  luime  of  Viriu.  l.npi 
frequently  occura  in  inicripliona  found  in  mrini 
'  "       '         (Dion  Cau.  Iixv.  5,  wiih  tl 


■  of  Reini. 


"■>. 


LURCO,M.AUFID'lUS.tribu 


.  of  Ihe  rk'tl, 
lhiii;|[s.  that 


3000  aeetctcea  yearly  during  bi>  life :  but  if  lie 

eienipl.  l/Jid.  !■/ Anliq.  :  v.  Afi.iiHu.)  Thi,, 
however,  ia  Cic.-ro'a  veriioii  of  Ihe  principal  cUu«r 
of  the  Lei  Aulldio.  and,  linre  it  ii  port  of  hi'  ac- 
count of  a  wii-coinhat  between  himaelf  and  P.  Clo- 
diuiiiu  tlie  unale  {ad  .4(Li.  IK),  B.  a  61,  iliK  pro- 
bably eiiiggeratcd.  Threeycanafterwarda.a.o.iS. 
Litrro  woa  one  of  the  i>>i»e»eaforlbedeiea«at  the 
impeaibinenl  of  L.  Valtriua  Flaccul  [L.  VjtKKICa 
FLaiit's,  No.  1.^],  and   (hi'D   it   auited    Cinn'e 

friend  (proflart.  ir.  '-Hi.      In  ilc  53— 1,  Lurco 

CIndiui,  for  brii>i|itig  the  corpae  of  P.  ClodiHa  into 
Ihe  Curia  Iluttilu^  and  for  olh^r  acta  of  liobnc* 
(Aican.  in  Oc.  Milan,  p.  h5,  Urelli).  Lurco  «M 
tlie  maternal  grind fkibrr  »f  the  empreii  Li-iU,  irki* 
of  Auguatum.  {^aet-Cat  33.)  lie  woa  (lie  finl 
peraon  in  lU^me  who  fattened  peacvhi  for  aU,  and 
Iio  deiivcd  a  large  income  (mn  thi*  MarEi.  (Van. 
H.ll.m.l>;  Plio.  //.  N.  X.  W.)        [W,  a  D.J 


rgend  " 
(Uttin./'uH.  ffo»h.-Vaillutl.-Li'tiiL")  IW.H.0,1 

LUSCIE'NUS.    [L.i;a>Nii«.j 

LUSCl'NUS  FABRI'LIUS.  I.  C.  Vawu 
eiiia  C.  t.  C.  «.  LuM'WUB,  one  of  the  moat  popular 
lieroea  in  tlie  Riunan  anntji,  nho,  like  Clnclnnatai 
and  Curiaa,  ia  Ilia  nprvMiitaliie  of  tlie  poterly  and 
hoDetty  of  the  good  old  timn.  He  la  Aral  men- 
Honed  iu  n.  c  -iiH  at  '204,  when  h»  waa  aeut  a* 
ombaaaodor  to  the  TarenilDda  and  other  allini 
aUiIea,  to  diaauode  them  from  nahSng  war  againat 
Rome,  but  lie  woa  nppiebraded  by  them,  wbilit 
they  aent  rmhuaiei  lo  the  tlruarana,  t/nbrlHiia, 
and  Gaula,  for  the  purpoao  of  Ibrmlng  a  Henvtnl 
coalition  agiiinit  Rome.     (Dim  Coaa.  Any.  144, 

leaaed  aomt  nfl«rwdn1a<  hr  ht  waa  con*ul  in  fti  c 
292  with  Ij.  Atuiiliua  Pllpn>^  In  hi*  coutnlahip 
he  had  to  ca^ty  on  war  in  i'milhmi  Italy  afpiinil 
lheSBinniiea.LucaiiiMi*,and  Bcutlii.  Ha  nuridied 
Bnt  to  the  nlief  of  the  t"*!!  at  'Iliurii,  tu  which 
the  Luoiniana  and  Bniliil  h«d  liiid  BlfV><  ladar 
Ihe  comoiaiid  nf  Slnliliua  i  bul  on  Imullni  out  hi* 
■raty  agaiuat  the  eoMny,  hi*  aoldleri  loai  cuunga 
al  aedng  tlwt  Ihair  forrH  were  audi  anialln  than 
ihoa*  of  ibe  fof,  when  auddaiily  a  youth  of  infintic 
atalule  ap|ieaRd  at  itirir  fruiit,  arrying  a  leilinii 
ladder,  with  whldi  ha  begao  to  mauiit  ibe  nuDiiarla 
of  ihe  enemy.  The  yOUtb  W«a  illKutunI  to  ba 
Man  the  Father  i  and  NtebQhl  (emarki.  thai  thh 
ntrretite  i>  the  Ian  epiaode  in  Bomui  hlatutj  that 
belcingi  to  poetnr.  A  grant  tielory,  bowaiM,  wa* 
gained  by  the  ftomaaa;  lb*  town  of  Thuiii  ma 
RlieTfl],  and  the  grateful   juhabicantt  aneied  k 

up  hia  auccen  by  gaining  taiioua  other  tieloiin 
over  the  Laouiiani,  Bmttiaiu,  and  5amnite*,  and 
taking  aeveml  of  thrir  lowna ;  and  he  nbtoiaid  eo 
much  booty,  that,  after  giiing  up  a  hug*  portion  to 
the  toldirra,  and  rvtnmiaK  to  Iha  uiEbm  the 
tribute  which  they  had  paid  Ihe  year  babra.  he 
brought  into  the  imuury  after  hia  ihumph  mora 
than  too  titlenta.  (Vnl.  Mu.  i.  8,  «  tl,  fUu. 
H,  A'.  iiiiT.  G,  •>  1 5  i  Dionyi.  fas.  Ltg.  yf. 
3344.  33^5,  ad.  Reiake  i  Lir.  KpiL  13 )  Niebahr, 
//M.  if  Horn,  ToL  ItL  p.  437.) 

In  ■.&  301  Pyirbua  landed  al  Tannlan,  and 
in  (he  folbivlng  year,  B.  c  3(IU,  llM  (sq.hI  f.  Val». 
rioa  LaieiinuwBaHnlagainilhia.  Fabrkiaa pro- 
bably aertrd  oiidei  him  aa  leplr.  and  waa  ibu 
pmeni  at  lb*  nnfiinuMte  hatlle  of  llcnelrw,  on  lha 
tjitia,  when  Iha  Rouuw*  wen  defraied  hy  Pjirhoa. 
The  HbeeqiHDI  hlataiy  ol  tlia  BiDpHipi  belnif*  to 
the  iUi  of  Pyirhui  [I^VRaaraJ ;  anil  it  ia  ool^ 
Beea*«l7  to  auie  hm,  thai  aftvr  Ilia  kinf  uf  Kpei- 
ru  imi  adianred  aluoal  ep  to  the  ^lei  oi*  "  " 
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roost  celebrated  storiet  in  Roman  hiitory,  and  sub- 
•cqiient  poets  and  historians  delighted  to  embellish 
the  account  in  every  possible  way.  So  much, 
however,  seems  certain — that  Pyrrhus  received  the 
ambassadors  in  the  most  distinguished  manner, 
and  attempted  particularly  to  gain  the  favour  of 
Fabricius  ;  that  he  offered  the  ambassador  the 
most  splendid  presents,  and  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade him  to  enter  into  his  service,  and  accompany 
him  to  Greece;  but  that  the  sturdy  Roman  was 
proof  against  all  his  seductions,  and  rejected  all  his 
offers.  The  result  of  the  embassy  is  differently 
stated  by  the  ancient  writers.     [Pyrrhus.] 

The  war  was  renewed  in  the  following  year, 
B.  c.  279,  when  Fabricius  again  served  as  lesate, 
and  shared  in  the  defeat  at  the  battle  of  Asculum, 
in  which  he  is  said  to  have  received  a  wound. 
(Oros.  iv.  1  ;  Flor.  i.  18,  where  he  is  erroneously 
called  consul.)  Next  year,  B.  c  270,  he  was  elected 
consul  a  second  time  with  Q.  Aemilius  Papus. 
The  victories  which  Pyrrhus  had  previously  gained 
were  purchased  so  dearly,  that  he  was  unwilling  to 
risk  another  battle  against  the  Romans,  especially 
when  commanded  by  Fabricius  ;  the  Romans  too, 
who  were  anxious  to  recover  their  dominion  over 
their  allies  who  had  revolted,  were  no  less  eager 
for  a  conclusion  of  the  war.  The  generosity  with 
which  Fabricius  and  his  colle.igue  sent  back  to  the 
king  the  traitor  who  had  offered  to  poison  him, 
afforded  a  Hiir  pretext  for  opening  a  negotiation  ; 
and  so  opportunely  did  this  event  occur,  that 
Niebuhr  conjectures  that  it  was  a  preconcerted 
plan.  Ciueas  was  sent  to  Rome,  a  truce  was  con- 
cluded, and  Pyrrhus  sailed  to  Sicily,  leaving  his 
Italian  allies  to  the  vengeance  of  the  Romans. 
[Pyrrhus.]  Fabricius  was  employed  during  the 
remainder  of  the  year  in  reducing  Southern  Italy 
to  subjection,  and  on  his  return  to  Rome  he 
celebrated  a  triuiupli  for  his  victories  over  the 
Lucanians,  Rnittiana,  Tar^ntines  and  Samnites. 
(Fasti  Triumph. ;  Kutrop.  ii.  14  ;  lAv.  Epit.  13.) 
lie  exerted  hiinsolf  to  obtain  the  election  of  P. 
Cornelius  HuHnus  to  the  consulship  for  the  follow- 
ing year,  on  account  of  his  military  abilities, 
although  he  was  an  avaricious  man.  (Cic.  de  Oral. 
ii.  66.) 

Fabricius  is  ^stated  in  the  Fasti  to  have  been 
consul  suffectus  in  b.  c.  *273,  but  this  appears  to  be 
a  mistake,  arising  from  a  confusion  of  his  name 
with  that  of  C.  Fabius  Licinus.  (Pigh.  AnnaL 
ad  ann.)  He  was  censor,  b.  c.  275,  with  Q. 
Aemilius  Papus,  his  former  coIU>ague  in  the  con- 
sulship, and  distinguished  himself  by  the  severity 
with  which  he  attempted  to  repress  the  growing 
taste  for  luxury.  His  censorship  is  particularly 
celebrated,  from  his  expt^lling  from  the  senate  the 
P.  Cornelius  RuBnus  mentioned  above,  on  account 
of  his  possessing  ten  pounds*  weight  of  silver  plate. 
(Liv.  Epit.  14;  Zonar.  viii.  6;  Gell.  xvil  21.) 
The  love  of  luxury  and  the  degeneracy  of  morals, 
which  had  already  commenced,  brought  out  still 
more  prominently  the  simplicity  of  life  and  the  in- 
tegrity of  chanicter  which  distinguished  Fabricius 
as  well  as  his  contemporary  Curius  Dentatus  ;  and 
ancient  writers  love  to  tell  of  the  frugal  way  in 
which  they  lived  on  their  hereditary  farms,  and 
how  they  refused  the  rich  presents  which  the 
Samnite  ambassadors  offered  them.  Fabricius  died 
as  poor  as  he  had  lived  ;  he  left  no  dowry  for  his 
daughters,  which  the  senate,  however,  furnished  ; 
and  in  order  to  pay  the  greatest  possible  respect  to 


Luscua 

hit  Dwmofy,  the  ilita  intamd  him  wiAa  Ai 
pomaeriam,  ilthoagh  this  was  lorhiddai  bjr  a 
enactment  of  the  Twelve  Tablea.  (VaL  Max.  k. 
3.  §  7;  Cell.  L  14 ;  Appul.  ApoL  p. 265»  cd. 
Cic.  do  Leg.  ii.  23.) 

2.  C  Fabricius  Luacixua,  proibahly  a  _ 
of  the  preceding,  judging  from  his  fwaeaonea  nl 
cognomen,  was  city  ^>etor  B.  c.  195,  and  lefMi 
&  c  190,  with  Sex.  Digitins  and  L.  AposliDS,  ii 
the  consul  L.  Scipio  AtiaticiM.  [Dieinua»  NaZ] 
(Liv:  zzziii.  42,  43,  xzxTii.  4.) 

L.  LU'SCI  US,  a  centurion  tntbe  taBeaofSiini, 
notoripuB  for  his  crimes  and  for  the  wealth  wUck 
he  acquired  by  them.  Lnscina  was  convicted  of 
three  murders  daring  the  Sullan  praeeriptioa,  &  & 
81,  and  condemned  &  c:  64.  (Aecon.  as  Tbg,  CmL 
p.  92,  ed.  Orelli ;  comp.  Appian,  B,C.i,  101 ;  PhL 
SmIL  33 ;  Dion  Caai.  xxxviL  10.)      [W.  KVL] 

LU'SCIUS,  LAVFNIUS,  a  Latin  comic  post, 
the  contemporary  and  rival  of  Terence,  who  mb> 
tions  him  seveml  times  in  the  prolognei  to  Ui 
pkys.  (Ter.  EuimdL  proL  7,  Heamiomiim.  pnL 
30,  Phorm.  prol.  4.)  The  name  of  onij  one  of  Ui 
plays  is  known,  the  pUn  of  which  is  given  hy 
Donatus  (ati  Ter.  Eummek.  L  e.)  Vulcatiua  Sedipm 
assigned  to  Luscius  the  ninth  place  in  the  ISA  d 
comic  poeta.     (Oell.  zr.  24.) 

LU^SCIUS  OCREA.     LOcrka.] 

L  use  US,  a  cognomen  of  the  Ajuna,  Aofidii, 
and  Furia  gentes,  derived,  like  so  many  of  thi 
Roman  surnames,  from  a  phyiieal  impcifectiea — 
blear-sight  (Plin.  H.  N.  xl  37.  §  66  ;  Feat  a  n 
Luscitio,  p.  120,  ed.  Muller.)  The  Fabricia  Gem 
had  a  kindred  surname,  Luicinaik      [  W.  B.  DL] 

LUSCUS,A'NN1US.  I.  T.  Ankius  Lracirt, 
•on  of  T.  Annitts,  captured  hy  the  Boian  Oauls  in 
B.  G.  218  [Annius,  No.  3],  was  aent  in  ac  17S« 
with  two  other  envoys  to  Peneut,  king  of  Maee- 
donia,  and  in  &  c.  169  was  triamvir  for  aogment- 
ing  the  colony  at  Aquileia,  in  the  tenitoiy  of  ths 
Veneti.  (Liv.  xlil  25,  zliiL  17.) 

2.  T.  Anniits  T.  p.  LusciTs,  mo,  prohahlr,  ef 
the  preceding,  was  consul  in  &  c.  163  (see  Fasti^ 
Cicero  mentions  him  as  a  respectable  orator  (Am 
20).  In  B.  c.  13'i,  LuBCus  appears  among  this  op* 
poncnts  of  Tib.  Gracchus  whom  he  foiled  in  the 
comitia  by  an  insidious  question.  (PlnL  7¥k  GraedL 
14.)  A  few  words  from  one  of  hie  ipeechai  tm 
extant  in  Festns  (s.  r.  Satitra), 

3.  T.  Annius  T.  p.  T.  n.  Luacvs,  with  the  a^ 
nomen  Rupus,  was  consul  in  &r.  128.  He  wit 
probably  a  son  of  the  preceding.  (Fasti.) 

4.  C  Annius  T.  p.  T.  k.  Luacus,  peihapa  loa 
of  the  preceding.  He  was  commander  of  the  gir* 
risen  at  Leptis,  under  Q.  Metellua  Nnmidicu,  ia 
the  Jiigurthinc  war,  a  c.  108.  He  was  afterwaidi 
praetor,  and  in  &c.  81  was  sent  by  Snila  with 
proconsular  authority  against  Scrtoriua.  Iamu 
drove  the  Sertorians  through  the  pastes  of  the 
Pyrenees  into  Spain,  and  at  6rtt  by  hia  nperiac 
forces,  both  by  land  and  sea,  rendered  the  ntvatioB 
of  Sertorius  highlr  precarious.  (Eckhel,Tol.T.  p. 
1 34  ;  Pint.  Sert  7  ;  Sail.  B.  J.  77.)       [  W.aa] 

LUSCUS,  AUFPDIUS,  the  chief  mogiaCiato 
at  Fundi,  ridiailcd  by  Horace,  on  account  of  the 
ridiculous  and  pompons  airs  he  gave  himtrif  whca 
Maecenas  and  his  friends  passed  through  Fundi,  in 
their  celebrated  journey  to  Bmndisinm.  Hoiaee 
calls  him  praetor ;  but  as  Fundi  was  a  piaefecUua, 
and  not  a  mnnicipiani,  Lnacna  muet  have  beca 
sent  from  Rome  limply  ae  pfaefiBdiMi  and 


LTCADAS. 

Uie  tit1«  of  praetor  lo  «nhuice  hii  dignil}-.     (IToi 


(LiT, 


"  [I) 
■nd  Iri- 


ULU'SIUS..  iKphc-r  of  a  Mam 
banc  o(  tb«  »ldicn  in  the  Cimbrie  war,  a.  c.  1 1 1 
—  1 06.  wu  ilnin  bvliii  tent-ci)nindcTn!bon)iu,ftit 
■ttempling  m  ctiniiniil  uuult  upon  him.  Horiui 
Bcqiittird  and  commended  Trebonins.  (Plut  Afar. 
It  ;  Cit  pro  Mil.  4  ;  SchoL  Boh. pro  MU.  p.  279, 
OMIi  1  VJ.  Mai.  »L  1.  g  12.)         [W.  B.  D.] 

LU'SIUS  GETA.    [Owia.} 

LU'SIUS  QU1ETU&     [Qunrts.] 

LUTA'RI  US.     ILiOKNOiii[iS.J 

LUTA'TIA  GENS,  pleUian.  Tlie  name  it 
■omelime.  written  in  MS».  LueUmii  ns  well  u 
LuLittui :  in  the  po«li  the  ■  in  Ihr  bllir  form  it 
■hort  (Sil.  Ilal.  Ti.  6S7 ;  Claudian.  m  Eiitnip.  t. 
4^5.)  Thit  gtnafirttbeaunedivtJngiL^ahcd  inHoninn 
biitorj  by  C.  LutBtiut  Catulua,  nilio  wu  consul 
B.C.243,  ibelut  year  of  Ihefint  Funic  wu.  Iti 
cognonen*  are  CatuLUs,  Cbkco,  nnd  PinrBiA  : 
but  CVmi  tg  Iha  onlj  cognomen  which  we  find 
upon  nrini.  The  Lntatii  bid  a  burinl-pliiFe  (k- 
tm/filnijn  Lutationm)  bejond  the  l^iber.  which  Jt 
mentioned  in  B.  c.  B3.     (Om.  t.  31.) 

LUTA'TIUS,  the  mthor  of  an  hiilorial  work. 
entitled  Cbnuniinf  f/iitcna,  arGMHnunCT  Haiariiu, 
of  wMch  >  foiirlh  book  it  quoted.  (Prsbui,  a4 
Virg.  Gtarg.  iii.  280;  Serr.  ad  ^1c.  ii.  710) 
Some  WTilert  contider  him  to  be  the  Hinie  as  the 
C.  LutalimCiituiutwhoperithed  in  the  pnncription 
of  Mnriui  [Catulus,  No.  3] ;  hui  he  wni  pro- 
bahlj  a  ditrciTnl  penon.  oa  Cicero 


I  of  the  Com 


■I  Hiilori 


of  the  worlo  of  CalDJut.  (Cie.  Unl.  35.)  Thi 
fnifinienli  of  ihia  work  are  collectrd  b]-  Sisum 
(  C/uB  rf  Ff«!/m.  HM.  Cat.  p,  318,  ftc). 

LUTATIUS  DAPHNIS,  a  ft.l^hmled  (tnun- 

(CATCLlttk  No.  3|  at  ui  immeliK  huiii.  nnd  tool 
afler-vnrd"  manumitWd.     (Suel.  lU  III.  Gmm.  i. ) 
Q.  LUTATIUS    DIODO'KUS,  rmi^ed   lb. 
llom.Tii  Fnuichite  fiom  SulU,  ibroujjh  ihp  influenci 
of  q.  Lululiu)  Cntului.    He  nfterManlg  liicd   Bl 
Lilybaeum,  where  he  was  nbbed  by  Verrea.  (Cie. 
IVrr.  i..  17.) 
r.  LUTlTRIUS  PRISCUS.     [PaiKcs.] 
LUXOKiUS  flouriihed  in  AfHcH  ander  tbe 
Vnndal  king  Hilderic  during  the  endy  part  of  the 
■iith  ceniur}'.     Hit  name  iiBltBched  la  a  teriei  of 
eig^itv-nine  ihnrt  poem!  or  epigmmt  in  Tarinni 
nxireV  muny  of  them  coanr,al]  of  them  dull.  The 
laTigiinge  and  venicicalion,  however,  thnw  that  the 
aiilhor  niutl  h.ne  been  a  man  of  nducaliiui,  well 
acquainted  with  tbe  modelt  of  clattical  BDtiquil)-. 
and  one  or  two  of  the  piecei  an  cnriout,  inatmnch 
at  ibcT  pmre  that  the  irTrgnUritiet  sf  the  clei^ 
had  alre.-uly  begun  u  afford  a  theme  for  ■    ' 
Luinriua  it  one  of  the  many  poets  to  whoo 
thanning  I'migitium    Vmtrii  ha*  been  aaei 
but  aHnirdiy  none  of  hii  acknowledged  prodni 
are  of  tuch  a  ilnnip  at  tu  induce  ns  to  briicn 

«  brijiht  and 


(l!..n 


I,  AnlkoCig.  lal.  ii.  n.  S79, 
;H4,  ed.  Meyet.)      (W.  R.J 


n.  2S6— 3H4, 

LYAKUiS  (Aimoi),  the  god  wh-  ft 
care  and  aniirty.  a  lunianie  of  Bae. ' 
*/  Horn.  p.  10«  1  Vicg.  «8Drs.  ii.  : 

LYCABAS,  the  name  of  three  ficlitioua  per 
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lagea  menlioncd  by  Oiid  {Met.  iii.  635,  t.  GO, 
I.  302).  [L.9,] 

LYCABU5  (AimTsi),  (ometimea  atto  Ljceua,  s 
nmsaifl  of  cerlain  dirmitiea  worahippod  on  motujt 
Lycaeum  in  Atndia,  at  for  inilnnce  Zeua,  who  had 
a  andnar;  on  it,  m  which  (be  fettinl  of  the  Lycaea 
waa  celebrated.  Ko  one  wai  allowed  to  enter  tha 
mple.  and  if  my  one  Giieed  hi*  way  in.  be  wa* 
rlieicd  to  tlay  within  one  jeai.  and  l»  lose  bi* 
ladow  (Pau..tiiL  2.  §1,38.  §*.*£.  1  Find.  Ctfl 
iii.  154).  According  to  other*  tboae  who  enleivd 
were  atoned  to  dnilh  by  the  Arcadinni,  or  wen 
tiled  itag«,and  obliged  to  take  to  Hight  to  Hra 
leii  lirei  (Pint.  Qaaal.  Grate  39).  Tan  a£to 
■a»  called  the  Lycaean.  brauM  he  wu  bom  and 
had  a  Hmctunry  on  monat  Lycaeon  (Paui.  tiii.  3B. 
%  i  :  Smb.  liiL  p.  3BS  1  Serr.  ad  Fiiy.  Geary,  t 
IS;  Virg.  ^ei>.nii.  344).  Ljeaeua  alao  Mvun  a* 
a  tumnme  of  Apollo.     See  Lvciua.  (L.  &] 

LYCAMBE&  lAaraitocstJs.) 
LYCAON  (A«d»i.).  1.  AaonofPelatpiaby 
Melibneo,  the  daughur  of  Oceanni,  and  liine  of 
Arcadia  (ApoUod.  iii.  8.  S  1)-  Olhen  call  htm  ■ 
ton  of  Pela^i  by  Cyllene  (SchoL  ad  Eurip.  OrrtL 
l<;i-2).and  Dionyiint  of  Halicamnuai  (i.  tl,  13) 
diaiinguiihei  between  tin  elder  and  a  yoonipir 
Lycaon,  the  former  of  whore  ia  called  a  aon  of 
Aeuni  and  father  of  Deisniiin,by  whom  PeWiM 
became  the  father  of  tbe  younger  Lycaon.  Th* 
Indiliona  about  him  place  Lycaon  in  Tery  diflennt 
lighli,  for  aecarding  to  aome,  he  wai  a  barbarian 
who  even  deGed  tbe  godi  (Ov.  McL  i.  IHB,  Ac), 
while  othen  de«ribe  him  a>  the  tint  dvilia«  of 
Arindia,  who  built  the  town  of  Lycomm,  and  In- 
troduced the  wonhip  of  Zeut  Lycoeui,  It  it  addad 
that  he  lacrificed  a  child  on  the  allsr  of  Zeua,  and 
that  dnring  tho  lactilice  he  wo*  changed  by  Zen* 
into  a  wolf  {Paut.  riii.  3.  gl  1  comp.  O*.  M*l.  i. 
237).  By  iereral  wiie*  Lycaon  became  the  father 
of  a  large  number  of  aouiaome  toy  fifty,  and  otbera 
only  Iventy-two ;  bnt  neither  theii  numbar  not 
their  nonet  an  the  Mtue  in  oil  aceounta  (ApoUod^ 
Uionya.  !(.  ee. ;  Pan*,  riii.  3.  9  1  i  EuUatb.  ad 
»<!«.  p.  31 3).  Tbo  aoo.  of  Lyoon  are  aud  to 
hare  been  notoiioui  for  tlidr  inaolence  and  impleiy, 
and  Zeui  lialled  them  in  the  diaguiie  of  a  poor 
man,  with  a  fiew  to  punith  Ihem.  They  intilod 
him  (D  a  reput,  and  on  (he  snggeation  of  one  of 
them,  Uoenolna,  they  miied  in  one  ol  the  dlahra 
•e(  before  him  (he  enlnili  of  a  boy  whom  ibtjf 
had  mniilered.  According  to  Orid  Zeua  waa  nh 
cognised  and  woniiipped  by  tbe  Arcadian  praplr, 
but  Lycaon.  after  a  Tain  attempt  to  klil  the  eod. 
reiolTed  to  uy  him  with  tha  dikh  of  human  ttrah 
(Tiea.iKJi:mpt.4Sl;entotth.rUiu(.e).  Kow- 
erer.  Zeut  pnibed  away  the  table  which  bore  the 
horrible  food,  and  the  place  where  thit  happened  waa 
ofierwarda  called  Tmpenia.  Lycaon  and  all  hit 
•nn*,  with  the  ciceptjon  of  tfae  youngeil  (or  eldetl), 
Nyctunoa,  were  killed  by  Zeut  with  a  tiaih  uf 
lightning,  or  according  (o  othen.  were  changed 
into  •rol'H  [Ol,  Taela.  H  t. ;  Pana.  TiiL  3.  J  IV 
?ome  ny  that  the  flood  of  Deucalion  onorred  in 
the  reign  of  Nyctimua,  ax  a  pnnifhnieDt  of  tho 
Crimea  of  the  Lyeamiidt.    (Apollod. /.c.) 

•2,  A  ton  'if  Priam  and  Laotboe.  wu  taken  and 
dun  by  Achillea.  (Horn.  IL  iiL  SI3,uL  35,  0^ 
nil.  ie,Ar.) 

S.  A  Lynan.  (ho  (alhet  of  Pnularat.  (Horn. 
«.  ii.  Bffll,».  197.)  ri-S-] 

LYCASTt'S  (Afaorrei),  4  Mm  of  Minoa  and 
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Itone,  was  king  of  Crete  and  husband  of  Ida,  the 
daughter  of  Con- baa  (Diod.  iv.  GO).  The  town  of 
Lycastus  in  Crete  derived  its  name  from  him  or  on 
autochthon  of  the  same  name  (Steph.  Dyz.  «.  r.). 
A  story  about  another  Lycastns,  likewise  a  Cretan, 
is  related  by  Parthenius  {Erct.  35).         [L.  S.] 

LY'CEAS  {AvK4as\  of  Naacratis,  the  author  of 
a  w3rk  on  Egypt,  which  is  mentioned  by  Athe- 
naeus  (xiii.  p.  560,  e. ;  xiv.  p.  616,  d.)  and  by 
Pliny,  in  his  list  of  authorities  for  his  36tk 
book.  [P.  S.] 

LYCE'GENES  (Au/oryenjj),  a  surname  of 
Apollo,  describing  him  either  as  the  god  bom  in 
hycia,  or  as  the  god  bom  of  light.  (IJom.  IL  ir. 
101,  119;  conip.  Lycbiuo.)  [L.  S.] 

LYCEIA  (AuKcIa),  a  surname  of  ArtemiH, 
under  which  she  had  a  temple  at  Troezene,  built 
by  Hippolytus.  (Paus.  ii.  31.  §  6.)  [L.  S.] 

LYCEIUS  (A^Kfios),  a  surname  of  Apollo,  the 
meaning  of  which  is  not  quite  certain,  for  some  de- 
rive  it  from  Ai$kos,  a  wolf,  so  that  it  would  mean 
"the  wolf-slayer;"  others  from  Aukt},  light,  ac- 
cording to  which  it  would  mean  ^  the  giver  of 
light ; "  and  others  again  from  the  country  of  Lycia. 
There  arc  indeed  passages  in  the  ancient  writers 
by  which  each  of  these  three  derivations  may  be 
sjitisfactorily  proved.  As  for  the  derivation  from 
Lycia,  we  know  that  he  was  worshipped  at  mount 
Cnigus  and  Ida  in  Lycia ;  but  he  was  also  wor^ 
nhipiied  at  Lycoreia  on  mount  PamasAus,  at 
Sicyon  (Paus.  ii.  9.  §  7),  Argos  (ii.  19.  §  3),  and 
Athens  (i.  19.  §  4).  In  nearly  all  cases,  more- 
over, where  the  god  appears  with  this  name,  wo 
find  traditions  concerning  wolves.  Thus  the  de- 
scendants of  Deucalion,  who  founded  Lycoreia, 
followed  a  wolfs  roar  ;  Latona  came  to  Delos  as  a 
she-wolf,  and  she  was  conducted  by  wolves  to  the 
river  Xanthus  ;  wolves  protected  the  treasures  of 
Apollo  ;  and  near  the  great  altar  at  Delphi  there 
stood  an  iron  wolf  with  inscriptions.  (Paus.  z. 
14.  §  4.)  The  attack  of  a  wolf  upon  a  herd  of 
cattle  occasioned  the  worship  of  Apollo  Lyceius  at 
Argos  (Pint.  I*yrrh.  32  ;  comp.  SchoL  ad  Aftollon. 
Hhttd.  ii.  124);  and  the  Sicyonians  are  said  to 
have  been  tnuglit  b}'  Apollo  in  what  manner  they 
should  get  rid  of  wolves.  (Paus.  ii.  19.  §  3.)  In 
addition  to  all  this,  Apollo  is  called  KvKOKT6vot. 
(Soph.  Elect.  7;  Paus.  ii.  9.  §  7 ;  Hesych.  ».  tJ.) 
Apollo,  by  the  name  of  Lyceius,  is  therefore  gene- 
rally characterised  as  the  destroyer.  (Miiller, 
Dor,  ii.  6.  $  fi.)  [L.  S.] 

LY'CIDAS  (Auk/8i;j),  a  member  of  tiie  senate 
of  Five  Hundred  at  Athens,  who  Wfis  stoned  to 
death  by  his  fellow-citizens,  because  he  advised 
them  to  listen  to  the  proposals  of  peace  offered  by 
Mardoiiius  in  b.  c.  479  :  his  wife  and  children 
suffered  the  siime  fate  at  the  hands  of  the  Athenian 
W(»mcn.  (Hemd.  ix.  5.)  The  same  story  is  related 
of  Cyrsilus  at  the  invasion  of  Xerxes  eleven  years 
before  [(.'vRsiLia]  ;  and  both  tides  probably  refer 
to  onlv  one  event. 

LY'CINUS  {\vKivoi\  an  Italian  Greek,  an 
exile  from  his  native  city,  who  entered  the  service 
of  Antijiduus  rjonatas  and  was  appointed  by  him 
to  cotunand  the  garrison,  which  he  left  in  pos- 
session of  Athens,  aftrr  the  temiination  of  the  Chre- 
monidean  war,  ii,  c  '263.  (Teles,  ap.  StoKoeum, 
I'loriL  ii.  p.  H2,  ed.  Gaisf. ;  Droysen,  UeUaiism,  vol. 
ii.  pp.  206,  222.)  Niebuhr  conjectures,  plausibly 
<-nough,  that  Lycinus  was  a  native  of  Tarentum, 
and  had  been  compelled  to  fly  from  that  city  on  its 
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connnest  hj  the  Romans  (Niebuhr,  Kftim  Sdmfk 
p.  461.)  [E.H.a] 

LYCIS  (Ai^ius),  an  Athentan  comic  poet,  wbii 
only  known  by  the  refrrence  to  hnn  in  the  Ay 
of  Aristophanes  (14  ;  eomp.  SchoL  and  Sud.  Kt^ 
He  is  also  called  Ltcol  In  fisct  Lycit,  Lya^ 
and  Lycus,  are  only  diflferent  f(»int  of  ^  «■! 
name.  (Ruhnken,  ad  RmUL  Imjk  pL  loa)   [P.&] 

LYCISCUS  (AiNcfiTKofi  1.  A  MeMenka,  4h 
scended  from  Aepytui.  In  the  fint  MrHfOB 
war,  the  Messenians,  baring  oonanltcd  the  MpUc 
omcle,  were  told  that  to  eave  their  coontzy,  tkj 
must  offer  by  night,  to  the  godi  below,  an  aasluuri 
virgin  of  the  blw>d  of  the  Aepy tidaeu  The  kt  U 
on  the  daughter  of  Lydecos  ;  bat  ^ieboIas,tH 
seer,  pronounced  her  to  be  unfit  for  the  aeri6ea,  • 
being  no  daughter  of  Lycisena  at  all,  bat  a  t^y^ 
sititious  child.  Meanwhile,  Lydacns,  in  abn, 
took  the  maiden  with  him  and  withdraw  to  Sfista 
Here  she  died  ;  and  ieveral  yean  after,  as  be  «■ 
visiting  her  tomb,  to  which  he  often  reeortri,  k 
was  seixed  by  some  Arcadian  hmaemen,  cwried 
back  to  Ithome,  and  put  upon  his  trial  for  tamm. 
His  defence  was,  that  he  had  fled,  not  as  beis| 
hostile  to  his  cotmtry  or  indifferent  to  her  fiite,  boi 
in  the  full  belief  of  what  Epebolua  had  dcdued 
This  being  unexpectedly  confinned  by  the  prieUM 
of  Hera,  who  confessed  that  she  was  henelf  the 
mother  of  the  girl,  Lyciscns  was  acquitted.  (PIihl 
iv.  9,  12.)     [Aristoducus,  Na  1.] 

2.  An  Athenian  demagt^e,  obliged  Eaiypl^ 
Icmus  to  drop  his  threatened  prosecutioii  of  Calfi' 
xenus  for  his  illegal  decree  against  the  oomnanden 
who  had  conquered  at  Arginuaaci,  &  a  406,  by 
moving  that  such  as  attempted  to  prerent  the  pr«- 
ple  from  doing  what  they  chose  should  hare  tbcir 
fate  decided  by  the  same  ballot  at  the  genenis 
themselves.  (Xen.  HelL  L  7.  §  IS.)  It  U possible 
that  the  comedy  of  Alexis,  called  **'  Lydscns,^  had 
reference  to  this  demagogue.  (See  Meineke,  fVo^ 
Com,  Ortiee,  vol  L  pp.  274,275,  iii  pu446  ;  AlhM. 
xiii.  p.  595,  d.) 

3.  An  officer  of  Cassnnder,  waa  lent  by  him  ts 
Epeirus  as  regent  and  general,  when  the  Epeixots 
hiid  passed  sentence  of  banishment  against  their 
king  Aeacides  and  allied  themselvea  wiUi  CnisaD- 
der,  in  B.  c.  316.  In  &  c.  314,  Canauider  left  hin 
in  command  of  a  strong  body  of  troopa  in  Aeana' 
nia,  which  he  had  organised  against  the  Aetolians, 
who  favoured  the  cause  of  AntigonasL  Lyciscns 
was  still  commanding  in  Acaxnania,  in  B.  c  312, 
when  he  was  sent  with  an  army  into  Epeiras 
against  Alcetas  II.  whom  he  defisated.  He  abo 
took  the  town  of  Earymenae,  and  destroyed  ik 
(Diod.  xix.  36,67.  8a) 

4.  An  officer  of  Agathodea,  by  whom  he  wu 
much  esteemed  for  his  military  talents^  Daring 
the  expedition  of  Agathocles  to  Africa  (&  c.  309), 
Lyciscns,  being  heated  with  wine  at  a  banquet, 
assailed  his  master  with  abuse,  which  the  latter 
met  only  with  good-humoured  jesting;  But  Archa- 
gathus,  the  son  of  Agathocles,  was  greatly  exaspe- 
nited  ;  and  when  Lycixcus,  in  answer  to  his  thnvts 
after  the  banquet,  threw  in  his  teeth  his  suipccted 
intrigue  with  his  stepmother  Alda,  he  seised  a 
spear  and  slew  him.  The  consequence  was  a  fe^ 
midable  mutiny  in  the  army,  which  it  required  all 
the  boldness  and  prudence  of  Agathodea  to  qaelL 
(Diod.  zx.  33,  34.) 

5.  An  Acamanian,  was  sent  by  his  eoantrymM 
as  ambassador  to  the  Laoedaeiiioniaii%  a  q  2U 


I*  of  ihuM  who  had  re;  IkJ  X  nn  and 
inriani  bcLOm  ng  now  Urr  conf  drnilei  of 
trbariBni   Hga  nit  G»ek>.     (PoL  ui.  3  — 

n  Aelolian,  a  partiwn  of  Rome,  ma  nadc 
of  ihe  Ai-lolinns,  ill  n.t,  171,  ihroiigh  the 
e  of  Q.  MsRlut  and  A.  Aliliu^  two  of  th« 

lii.  IIH.)  In  u.  c.  1117,  Ibc  Aeloliaua  cam^ 
to  Aeniilim  Paullui,  ih™  nutkina  a  pm- 

hcough  tirecw,  thai  Lj'ciiciu  and   ridppn* 

iiied   5.^0  of  lh«ir  Knnion  to  be  ilain  h; 

•oldicn,  lent  ihem  by  Uubiut  for  thr  pni^ 
poK',  while  they  had  driven  othcn  into  biuiisbmrjnl 
und  leiied  their  property.  But  tlir  iuuti]i!r  and 
violence  had  bfon  perpetrated  agnintl  faniaaat  of 
Peneut  and  oppoiicnlt  of  Runie.  and  the  Roman 
commisiionen  at  Ainphipolii  deiiJed  ibat  Llci^ 
cm  and  Ti.ipvui  were  jn.liW  ill  what  iheyhad 
done.  Baeblui  onlv  wai  condemned  fur  haT<ng 
■applied  Komon  toldien  lu  the  iiiiinimenii  of  the 
murder.  (Lir.  ilv.  £»,  31,}  [Baibiu),  N 
5.]  IE.  El 

LYCISCUS.attntiiary,  whomnde  "  Logonem 
piirnim  (ubdolae  ac  fumtae  lemilitatia."  {Pljn. 
//.,V.  imiif.  B.i.  19.gI7.)  [P.&] 

LY'Cl  US  (Ai;ii<oi).  i.  e.  the  Lycinn.  a  (omame 
of  Apollo,  who  was  wonhippod  in  ieveral  pli 


(Pi 


r  and  oi 


of  Lyci 


Fglh.  L  39  i  Pt„petl. 
!.iv.  143.346,  377.)    " 
^d,  that  Lyciua  it  often 


li'  at  Pall 


lin 
1.38; 


of  wolvei.     (Cinnp.  Serv.  mi  vt™.  i.,  377,  wl 

iL  <J.  g  7,  is.  i  3  I  Phitoilr.  //«■.  i.  4  ;  Euslat 
ad  Hum.  ^  351.) 

mvlhioal  Wmft.  ow  a  eon  of  l.vcnon  (Apollod.  i 
It  i.  and  the  oiher  a  lOD  of  Pandion.  (P-niit.  i.  1 
§<■)  [L.  S.J 

LY'CIUS  (Ai;>ioi).  nf  Eleaiheme,  in  Bueotin, 
wa.adi.ling.ii.heil  .u.lu:itv.  iirhoni  Pliny  n.eiitie: 
us  only  the  diKiple.  while  I'auumiai  and  Polemr 
make  him  ihe  wiii.  ef  Mvron.  He  lauit, thcrefon, 
hi.ve  floiiriihed  about  til.  K.  n.  c,  428.  (IMin. 
ir.,\:  iixii-.  H.K\'i:  Ibid.  S  17  ;  Paua.  L  -JS.  § 
7,  V.  -a.  I  3  ;  Polemon,  iip.  vIU.  li.  p.  486.  i 
Suid.  (.r. ,-  reipTTiiiig  the  true  nading  of  the  loconi 
pau-ige  of  Pliny,  tet  IIiukhias,  p.  3(>S.  b.)  Pliny 
nienlion«  m  hia  worki  a  group  of  the  Argannulfc 

'  a  hoy  Uowing  up  an  ei]nriiig  flame  ;  -aworil 


■orlhy  I 


At  lb 


of  Ihe  : 


Pliny   adds    »  Lyi 
rend,  not  ivrai)  el  ipH  piierum  tuflilor 

¥ilfa  Piiny'i  frequent  tantlewneu,  and  di^ 
gnolhingetie  than  the  ''puentmiufQaDtvm' 


le  (.iw  ill  the  Acro|Ki)i> 


;  AtheniabmnEetUI 
ling  n  tprinkling  <« 
iu(v.  Jiii)al«™ 
Lvliii^li  19  exceedingly 
the  armi^geoinit  of  the 
of  tlBlmuy  of  the  beat 
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*ri"d.  The  group  (whioh  itood  at  Olympia.  new 
ho  Hippodumioji.  and  wai  dedicaled  by  the  p«opU 
if  ApoUania,  on  the  Ionian  gulf),  had  for  ili  found- 
itiim  ■  KmlcircuUr  biw  of  oiarble,  in  the  middta 
if  the  Hi-per  p.irl  of  which  wai  the  iiBlne  of  Zoo, 
*ilh  Thrlia  and  Hemen  (Aurora)  inpplicBling 
lim  on  liehalf  of  their  tout  Achillea  and  MfmnDa. 
rhoK  heron  itoad  below,  in  the  attitude  of  com- 
bntaoti,  in  the  anglci  of  the  BcmicinJe  ;  and  ibi 
ipnce  between  ihcm  wiu  occupied  by  four  pain  of 
Oreek  and  Trojan  chiefuina,— Uly>«i  oppoacd  V> 
Helcnu.,  they  being  Ihe  wiaeit  men  of  eithor  afmjf, 
Alriander  to  MeiieUa>,ans«Dtini  of  their  oriKiiull 
eninity,  Aenem  to  Diomed,  and  Defphobiu  to  lh« 
Telanuinian  Ajar.  It  iamoilprobalilelhnt.  Ihrnch 
the  haw  wai  of  marble,  the  itatiin  wen  of  bmiiH, 
A  Yale  h«i  been  tecentiy  diaca'rn^  nl  AKrigeiitum, 
by  Poliii,  the  piuiiting  on  which  >eeni>  lu  bu  an 
imitation  of  Ihii  group.  {BtiJ- B»iydnpadh  d. 
Ctaa.  AtliTlhmmnBmaudafl.  j.c) 

The  queBtinn  bu  been  tBiK^  whether  Lyciui 
waa  not  alio  ■  chaiei  of  gold  or  lilier  tup^  I'he 
fact  ia  proiiable  enough,  for  the  great  aniuLs  ft*- 
quenlly  eiecuted  inch  minnle  worki,  and  eiTpii  by 
Myron,  Ihe  father  of  Lycini,  are  eipntwly  men- 
tioned by  Martial  (li.  93,  >iii.  Jil):  buttbeactad 
aiithority  on  wbivh  the  •tatemenl  reiu  cut  hardljr 
bear  il  out.  Demoithenei  (c  TIhhH*.  p.  llDi)) 
nirnlionafio^iAiwoo»>Ttri(i.r\mHii'pytil),  which 
the  gnunmarian  Didvmui  explained  ai  cnpt  muiU 
bji  Lgam,  not  beingawnre,  at  Polemon  objectt  (ufi. 
AH.  li  p.  4Sli,  e.),  (hat  inch  <Dni{»unda  ue  not 
funned  from  nuniei  of  persoiiH,  but  tnivn  nwnee  of 
pbun,  like  Kafiavn^  mtrBaim,  II«>fMt  NiAq- 
aunifyii,  a^inj  Xwimfi,  and  TpB«»fa  ■pi|>'we(iYitt. 
Polemon  explnint  the  woid  ai  meaning  miilt  in 
lifoa^  like  tlie  *pM>.»m  >.iMotfiiai  menilonnl 
by  llerodotui  (rii.  78).  and  in  ihii  he  ii  followed 
t^  Harpacnuion  ((>  «,),  and  by  ao«l  niudern 
•cholui.  (Soe  Valrkenaer  a.^ //m>i.  r.f.)  Tho 
itrle  of  Iivciua  pmbibW  leMFmbled  that  of  hii 
father.  IP,  9.1 

LYCOATI8(AiHro«Ti,).B«iniameofArleinii. 
who  had  a  temple  at  Lycoa.  iu  Arcadia.  (Pui. 
Tiii.  36.  S  5.) 

LYCOCTON  PS.     [  LYCKira.  J 

LVCO'LEUN  {\vn\Un).  an  Athenian  nrator, 
and  a  diiciple  of  iMcntei,  it  mentioned  only  by 
Ariitoile  {UktL  itL  ID),  who  ijuDtei  a  fnnuent  of 
an  oration  of  bit  liirl^  XaSfiav.  At  in  that  fng- 
iDeDl  mention  i)  made  of  the  hronae  tiaiu*  which 
wa>  encted  to  Chabriaa  {Diod.  iv.  33 1  Nep.  Cialt. 
I ),  il  il  endeul  that  that  oniion  moat  baie  been 
delirered  after  the  year  ll,c.  377.  ll-S.] 

LYCOHEDES  (Aw»iMtl>).  I.  A  king  nf 
the  Ihilopiana.  in  the  ialand  of  Scjn*.  nmr  ICit- 
bora,  bther  of  Deidatneia,  and  ^ndfinba  of  Pyr- 
rhiit  or  Neoplolemnt.  (Apollod.  iiL  13.  %  8,)  Once 
Theeeni  mme  to  him.  Lymavdrt,  dn«ding 
ifluHwr  of  iha  iln:  '  * 

ihruil  him  dawn 


to  gain  Ihe  larout  it  Meneaiheoa.'  (Pint.  Vtt.  33  \ 
Vm*.  i.  IT.  in  lin.  i  Taela.  arf  LysHA-  Ifi*  ; 
Soph.  no.  S43;  Apdlod.  iii.  13.) 

2.  A  aon  of  Cnoa,  one  of  the  Gmk  warrion  at 


Troy  (Hob 

wounded  man  by   Pulygnotnt 

DelpbU    (Pana.  a.  U.  %  2.) 


J 


<l%6 


LYCOMEDES. 


LYCON. 


3.  A  son  of  Apollo  and  Parthenope.  (Paus.  tu. 
4.  §  2.)  [L.  S.] 

LYCOME'DES  (Auiro;ti$8i}s).  1.  An  Athenian, 
•on  of  Aeschreas,  was  the  lint  Greek  who  captured 
a  Pentian  ihip  at  Artemisium,  in  B.C.  480,  on 
which  occasion  he  gained  the  price  of  valour.  (Her. 
TiiL  11.)  He  was  perhaps  the  same  as  the  fother 
of  the  Athenian  general  Archcstretus,  mentioned 
by  Thucydides  (i.  57).  Lycomedes  was  also  the 
name  of  the  &ther  of  Cleomedes,  one  of  the  Athe- 
nian commanders  against  Mclos  in  B.  c  4 16.  (Thuc. 
V.  84.) 

2.  A  Mantinean,  according  to  Xenophon  and 
Pausanias,  wealthy,  high-bom,  and  ambitious. 
Diodorus  calls  him  in  one  passage  a  Tegean  ;  but 
there  can  be  no  question  (though  Wesseling  would 
raise  one)  of  the  identity  of  tifiis  Lycomedes  with 
the  Arcadian  general  whom  he  elsewhere  speaks 
of  as  a  Mantinean.  (Xen.lfelL  vii.  1.  $  23;  Pans. 
viiL  27  ;  Diod.  xv.  69,  62  ;  Wess.  ad  Diod,  rv. 
59  ;  Schneider,  ad  Xen,  Hdl.  vi.  5.  $  3.)  We  first 
hear  of  hun  as  one  of  the  chief  founders  of  Mega- 
lopolis in  B.  c.  370,  and  Diodorus  (x¥.  6^.)  tells  us 
that  he  was  the  author  of  the  plan,  though  the 
words  of  Pausanias  (viiL  27,  ix.  14.)  would  seem 
to  ascribe  the  origination  of  it  to  P^paminondas. 
(Comp.  Arist  PoL  ii.  2,  ed.  Bekk.  ;  Xen.  I  ML  vi. 
5.  §  6,  &c.)  In  B.  c.  369  Lycomedes  was  general 
of  the  Arcadians  and  defeated,  near  Orchomenus, 
the  forces  of  the  Lacedaemonians  under  Polytropus. 
(Xen.  HelL  vl  5.  §  14  ;  Diod.  xv.  62.)  In  the 
following  year  we  find  symptoms  of  a  rising  jear 
lousy  towards  Thebes  on  the  part  of  the  Arcadians, 
owing  in  great  measure  to  the  suggestions  and  ex- 
hortations of  Lycomedes,  who  reminded  his  coun- 
trymen of  their  ancient  descent  as  the  children  of 
the  soil,  of  their  numbers,  their  high  military  quar 
lifications,  and  of  the  fact  that  their  support  was 
quite  as  important  to  Thebes  as  it  hod  been  to 
Lacedaemon  ;  and  it  is  possible  that  the  spirit  thus 
roused  and  fostered  in  Arcadia  may  have  shortened 
the  stay  of  Epaminondos  in  the  Peloponnesus  on 
this  his  second  invasion  of  it  The  vigour  exhibited 
in  consequence  by  the  Arcadians  under  Lycomedes 
and  the  successes  they  met  with  are  mentioned  by 
Xenophon  and  Diodorus,  the  latter  of  whom  how- 
ever places  these  events  a  year  too  soon.  Thus  it 
was  in  b.  c.  369,  according  to  him,  that  Lycomedes 
marched  against  Pellene  in  Laconia,  and,  having 
taken  it,  made  slaves  of  the  inhabitants  and  ravaged 
the  country.  (Xen.  HelL  vii.  I.  $$  23,  &c  ;  Diod. 
XV.  67  ;  Wess.  ad  loc.)  The  same  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence was  again  manifested  by  Lycomedes  in 
ii.c.  367,  at  the  congress  held  at  Thebes  after  the 
return  of  the  Greek  envoys  from  Susa  ;  for  when 
the  rescript  of  Artaxerxcs  II.  (in  every  way  favour* 
able  to  Thebes)  had  been  read,  and  the  Thebans 
required  the  deputies  of  the  other  states  to  swear 
compliance  with  it,  Lycomedes  declared  that  the 
cnngross  ought  not  to  have  been  assembled  at 
Thebes  at  all,  but  wherever  the  war  was.  To  this 
the  Thel>ans  answered  angrily  that  he  was  intro- 
ducing discord  to  the  destruction  of  the  alliance, 
and  Lycomedes  then  withdrew  from  the  congress 
with  his  colleagues.  (Xen.  Heli.  vii.  1.  §  39.)  In 
B.C.  366,  the  loss  of  Oropus  having  exasperated 
the  Atheninnn  against  their  allies,  who  had  with- 
held their  aid  when  it  was  most  needed,  Lycomedes 
took  advantage  of  the  feeling  to  propose  an  alliance 
between  Athens  and  Arcadia.  The  proposal  was 
at  first  unfavourably  received  by  the  Athenians,  as 


involTing  a  bnadi  of  thdr  coBMSlkB  wUk  flprti 
but  they  aftarwarda  conianted  to  it  on  tkt ; 
that  it  was  at  mnch  lor  the  advantaai  off  ~ 
mon  as  of  Athena  that  Aicadia  ihowd  \m  h 
dent  of  Thebea.  Lycomadcai  on  hia  nCn  %  i 
from  Athens,  daaired  to  be  put  ob  ikonaiaenfea 
portion  of  the  PdQ]Mimeaia&  eoaaC,  whn  ikm 
happened  to  be  collected  a  nnasber  of  Aaarfa 
exiles ;  and  by  theoe  ho  waa  mmdercd.  (Xol A& 
viL  4.  §§  2,  8.)    [CALLiantATira,  Na  3.] 

3.  A  Rhodian,  waa  appointed  to  '"■ii"ira<  Ai 
Persian  garrison  placed  in  Mytilene  by  Aal^i* 
dates  and  the  younger  PhamalNunay  IB  &  c.  3A 
In  the  ensuing  year  the  Paniaa  gr '■*■''«  wm 
dislodged  from  the  islanda  in  the  A^|Bhb  If 
Alexander's  officer,  Uegelodia^  (Azr.  ^adla 
1,  iil  2  ;  Curt.  iv.  5.) 

4.  Priest  of  the  goddeaa  Enyo  or  BoBiaart 
Comana,  and  sovereign,  thersfocei  of  tko  saniHit 
ing  country.  He  was  an  adherent  of  Antany,  mk 
was  deposed  by  Augustna  after  the  battle  rfA» 
tium,  B.  &  30.  (Stiabi  ziL  pu  558  ;  Dion  Caa  E 
2  ;  compw  App.  MUkr.  114.)  [E^  £>] 

LYCON  (AJicMir),  the  nam*  of  two  mjitid 


personages,  one,  a  son  of  Hippocoon,  waa  kiUid  If 
Heracles  (ApoUod.  iii.  10. f^;  HirMoooii)i arf 
the  other  a  Trojan.  (Horn.  ML  ztl  835.)  [L  &] 
LYCON  (AvKsnr),  historieal.  1.  An  «kr 
and  demagogue  at  Athena,  waa  one  of  the  thm 
accusers  of  Socmtes  and  prepared  the  case  t^auKt 
hinu  According  to  Stallbaiun,  Ljeon  waa  one  d 
the  ten  reguUr  advocates  (rw^imyoi)  oBjJsyW 
by  the  state  to  omdoet  pnblie 
but  there  seems  to  be  no  aatbority  ftr  this 
ment.  When  the  Athenians  lepontod  of 
condemnation  of  Sociatea,  they  pat  Melitat  ts 
death  and  banished  Anytua  and  Lreoo.  (FhL 
Apol.  p.  23,  e  i  Stallb.  ad  loe. ;  Diog.  Laiit  a. 
38,  39,  43  ;  Menag.  out  loc)  The  Lma,  wW  ■ 
mentioned  by  Aristophanes  (  ' V^s.  1301)  at  a 
drunken  brawler,  has  been  identified  by  oooe  wilk 
the  accuser  of  i^ocratet  (Statlbi  Lc;  KUhaeiv  otf 
Xen.  Mem,  L  1.  §  I)  ;  and,  if  we  may  briiere  the 
scholiast  on  PUto  (ApoL  L  c),  the  latter  waa  abe 
the  same  person  as  the  husband  of  the  notorioasly 
profligate  Rhodia,  satirised  by  Eapolia  Fran  the 
same  authority  we  leam  that  he  was  an  Ionian  by 
descent,  belonged  to  the  demos  of  Thorism,  and 
was  noted  for  his  poverty  by  C  latinna  in  tbc  avrbi^ 
(Arist.  Lysiflr,  270  ;  Schol.  wilocf  Scbn-ZV^ 
ad  Xen.  Anab.  p.  xxxii ;  Meineke,  Pragm,  Cbab 
Grofe.  vol.  i.  p.  117,  iL  ppw  1S1»  44l,44^81\ 
535.) 

2.  A  Syracnsan,  who,  when  the  Zacyathiai 
assassins  had  entered  the  house  of  Dion  vnaiwedi 
and  were  in  want  of  a  weapm  to  doqiateb  hia, 
handed  a  daiiger  to  one  of  them  throogh  the  win- 
dow, B.  c.  353u  (Plut  Diom^  57  ;  Diod.  xri  SI  | 
Com.  Nep.  Diom,  0.) 

3.  An  admiral  of  AnUgonni,  king  of  Aaa,  wm 
sent  by  him,  inB.&dl3,totboaidof  GaUatia  in 
Moesia,  against  Lysimachna,  fitom  whcai  H  had 
revolted,  and  who  was  beiiaging  it  Ltmb^  bow* 
ever,  appears  to  have  eflEected  nothing.  (Diod.  ai& 
73.) 

4.  Of  Scarphea,  a  comic  actor,  wlra,  wbik  per' 
forming  on  one  occasion  before  AJezaDdor  the 
Great,  inserted  in  a  speech  of  the  oomodf  a  lino 
asking  the  king  for  ten  talents.  Alezandor  li^^ed 
and  gave  them  to  hinu  (Pint  Akm,  291, 4»  Akm 
Fori,  iL  2  ;  Athon.  zii.  p.  589,ib)    Tba  LfN% 


LYCOt-HRON. 
whoH  conmul  qtulitio  tin?  «itull;i!  in  hii  epitaph 
bj  Phiila«as,  waa  probolili  tti.-  c^iniF  person  ;  and 
pcrhapi  alio  the  play  of  Aulipliano.  called  "Lj- 
Ioii."h»d  reference  to  him.  (.(uti.  6'™«.  toL  1. 
p.  310,  viL  p.  21S,  ed.  Jnccbs  ;  Mrlncke.  Fr-u,m. 
Com.  Grofc.  toI.  i.  p.  32T.  iii.  p.  80.)      [E.  E-'j 

LYCON  (Ai«»»),  literary.  1.  A  Pythagorean 
philotophrr.     (lamblich.  ViL  Fi/ik.  SB.) 

■2.  Of  laww,  wToie  npftn  Pjihagorai.  (Alh.  i 
p.  47,  a^  p.  69,  e,  i,  (la,  f.  ;  piog.  Uert.  v.  69.) 
Il  ii  not  clear  nfaelhel  b?  vna  the  innie  pcnon  u 
ths  Pythagorean  mendohed  by  EuHbiu  {I'racp. 
Etavg,  IT.  2},  a*  a  C[mti:iEpaniry  a»d  a  calum- 

3.  Of  Troaa.  a  diilingui.hed  PeripaWlic  philo- 
inpher,  who  wai  the  »□  of  Attyanai,  and  the 
dieciple  of  Strston,  xhnni  he  fiuxeeded  a>  Iho  head 
of  the  Peripatetic  «chool^  in  the  127lh  Olympiad, 
a  c  372  i  and  he  held  that  po.l  for  more  ihnn 
forty-fuur  yean.  He  reaided  at  Pergamm,  under 
the  patronage  of  Altalui  and  Eumvni'a,  from  whom 
Antigonu)  Oonalai  of  Macedonia  in  lain  Hughl 
to  entice  him  (the  old  reading  in  the  teit  of 
Lftiniui  naj  Aniiochui).  On  wumi  ocawom 
hii  couniel  vat  of  great  aerrice  la  the  Alheuiana. 
lie  «at  celebmted  for  bit  eluqueoire  (comp.  Cic 
dt  Fin.  T.  5),  and  for  hia  ikiU  in  educating  boya. 
He  p»id  great  allpntion  to  the  Indy  si  nell  aa  to 
the  mind,  and,  conitantlj-  proclifiag  athletic  eier- 
ciiea,  waa  rjceedtngly  healthy  and  lohuaL  Never- 
theleai,  he  died  of  gout  at  the  age  of  74.  He  wna 
■  biltei  riral  of  Hieronymui  the  peripatetic. 

Among  the  writing!  of  Lycon  H-u  ptnbabty  a 
work  on  Cbaiacleri  (timjlar  to  the  work  of  Theo- 
phraHua),  a  fragment  of  which  ia  nnaeired  by 
Ruiiliiia  Lnpua  {de  Fig.  il  7),  though  the  title  of 
the  book  ia  not  mentioned  by  any  ancient  wtilet. 
Il  appears  from  Cicero  (rue.  Ditp.  iii.  33)  and 
Clement  of  Alexandria  [Sirom.  ii.  p.  497),  that  he 
wrote  on  the  boundariei  of  geod  and  eii!  {Vf 
Finilat).  A  work  of  hi>  on  the  nalore  ofaDimalt 
ia  quoted  by  Appulejui  {Ap<J.  p.  42).  In  hit  will, 
ai  prrKrred  by  Diogenei  Larrliut,  there  ia  a  re- 
ference to  bia  wriliiigi,  but  no  mention  of  their 

Diogenea  atates  that  on  account  of  bia  aveet 
eloquence,  hia  name  waa  olten  written  TKiivr. 
Tbe  fact  appeara  to  be  that  Ibn  gultuial  was  origi- 
nally a  part  of  iho  word.  (Diog.  Loiirt  *,  6S— 
74  ;  Ruhnken,  ad  RtitU.  /.up.  l.e.,  Opme.  »oL  L 
p.  393  ;  Jontiaa.  SeHpl.  HiiL  PhUoi.  toI  St.  p. 
340  :  Fabric.  BUii.  Grate  toL  i.  p.  SSI,  rol.  ill  p. 


■B.) 


[P.  8.] 


LYCO'PEUg  {Ao««-nlO.  »  "a  of  Agrii 

nncio  of  Tydcui,  by  whom  he  waa  alain.  ( ApoUod. 

L  8.  8  6  ;  Kuatalh.  ad  ffom.  p.  971.)  [U  S.] 

LYCOPUONTES  (Awra^mj.),  a  .on  of  An- 
lophonui,  B  Iheban,  who,  in  conjonetion  with 
Macon,  lay  in  ambuih,  with  fiO  mra,  againit  Ty- 
deua,  but  waa  liain  by  him.  (Hom.  //.  n.  iS5.] 
There  i>  alto  a  Trojan  of  thii  name.  (Horn.  II. 
Tiii.3-B.)  tL.S.) 

LYCOPHRON  (Au«o«w-).  a  aon  of  MaaWr. 
who  had  been  obliged   lo  quit  hia  nativo  place 

He  accompanied  the  Ti^lnmonian  Ajai  agninat 
Troy,  where  he  waa  aUin  by  H«lor.  {Horn.  /(. 
a..  430,  &t)  (L.  S.] 

LY'COPIIRON  (Am,),/.^!.).  I.  Theyonngrf 
aon  of  Perian  ler,  tynni  of  Corinth,  by  hia  wif. 
Liyaidi:  or  Meliin.    UeliBa  harjng  been  kUlad  by 


LYCOPHRON.  847 

Periander,  her  bther  Proclct,  mant  of  Epjdaitras, 
aiked  her  taro  aaiia,  while  etayuig  at  hia  raurt.  if 
Ihey  knew  who  had  alain  their  mother.  Thia 
rankled  in  the  mind  of  Lycophton,  and,  on  hia  re- 
turn to  Corinth,  he  refuted  lo  hold  any  communi- 
culion  with  hia  fitlher.  Penaiider  drove  bim  tram 
hia  houH,  and  forbade  any  one  to  receire  him  or 
addreaa  him  under  the  penalty  of  the  coiifiacatiou 
of  a  certain  anm  to  the  aervice  of  ApoUo  ',  but  the 
miicry  lo  which  he  waa  thua  reduced  had  no  effect 
on  LycopWn'a  reaolution,  and  eien  hit  ialher't 
enireatiet,  ihat  he  wonld  recede  (rasa  hia  Dbttinacy 
and  relum  heme,  called  foilb  !i<iia  bim  only  the 
temiirk  that  Periander,  by  ^leaking  to  him,  had 
■Dbjected  himtelf  la  the  threatened  peimliy.  Pui- 
andec  then  teni  him  away  lo  Corcyn  ;  but,  whoa 
he  waa  himaelf  advanced  in  yeork  he  tanunoiicil 
him  back  to  Corlnlb  to  tuooNd  lo  the  lynmny, 
•eeing  that  Cypaelua,  bia  elder  ton,  waa  unfit  to 
held  it  from  deBcienoy  of  underalanding.  The 
aummona  waa  disregarded,  and.  notwithatanding  a 
iecond  meaaage  lo  the  aanw  effixt,  conveyed  by 
Lycophron'a  aiater,  and  backed  by  her  (amed  eo- 
treatiea,  be  peiaiiled  in  refuting  lo  letum  to 
Corinth  at  long  aa  hia  fiiihcr  waa  there.  Periander 
then  offered  to  withdraw  lo  Cotiyra,  if  Lycopbnn 
would  come  home  and  lake  the  goienuneDU  Ta 
Ihii  he  aaaenled ;  but  the  Carcyneana,  not  wiping 
to  liuTe  Fenander  among  Ibem,  |>ut  l.ycophmn  lo 
death,  probably  about  k.c  586.  (tIersJ.  iii.  iO 
—53 ;  Diog.   Lii£rt.  i.  94,  95  ;  camp,  Punt.  ii. 

2.  A  Corinthian  general,  trna  alaiu  iu  a  hallla 
with  ihe  Atheniani,  who  bad  made  •  dnceni  on 
the  Corinlhian  c«att,  under  Nidaa,  in  u.  c.  t2a. 
(Thuc.  ii.  43,  44  i  Plut  A'te.  6  ) 

3.  An  Athenian,aon  oTone  LycUTgni.and  fslJier 
of  LyenTgi»  the  orator-  Tbe  language  of  the  author 
of  the  Livei  of  the  Ten  Oralorm  ia  auch  aa  to  leaie 
it  doubtful  whelheril  waa  Lycaphron  or  hiabihar 
Lycurgua  who  n-aa  put  to  dealb  by  Ihe  thirty 
lyinnta.  (Paua.  i.  39  ;  Paoudo-Plul.  Fil.  X.  Oral, 
Lye.  ad  init. ;  niat.  F.  H.  tub  auna  337.) 

4.  A  ciliien  of  Pheiae,  where  lie  put  down  Iba 
goTemmeut  of  the  Qohlet  and  ealabliahed  a  lymnny. 
Aiming  further  al  making  himaelf  aaaler  of  l£a 
whole  of  Theaaaiy,  he  ortrthrBW  in  a  halite,  willi 
gnat  thiughter  (b.  c.  404],  Ibe  Unuacua  and 
olhen  o!  the  Thewn liana,  who  oppoaed  bim,  adhe- 
rent!, no  doubt,  of  the  Aleoadae.  (X*n.  IMJ.  il  3. 
§  4.)  Schneider  (»/  Xt».  I.  e.)  omjeetuna  Ihit 
the  Inx^  and  money  obtained  in  Uie  piecndiiig 
year  by  Arialippua  of  liOtiaaa  fiom  Cynu  Iba 
VoUDger  were  intended  lo  miit  the  atienpla  at 
Lycophron  (Xen.  .^wft.  i  1.  §  10).  In  a.  c  395. 
Mediui  of  Lariata,  probably  the  bend  of  ihe  Alen- 
adao.  waa  vngiiged  in  war  with  LycDphran,  who 
Wat  anialed  by  Sparta,  while  Mediua  je(«re4 
Buceoun  from  the  oppoalia  cuufudemcy  nf  (iierk 
alatea,  which  enabtad  him  to  take  PharaalDa. 
(Died.  rir.S-.'.)  Of  the  manner  and  period  of 
Lyci>flirDn't  daalh  we  kiisw  nothing.  Ila  wn 
probably  the  bllw  of  Jtrntn  of  Phene. 
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mercenary  force,  and  maintained  their  ascendancy 
by  cruelty  and  violence.  (Xcn.  //«•//.  vi.  4.  $  37  ; 
Con.  Narr,  50  ;  Died.  xvi.  U  ;  Plut  Pel.  35  ; 
Glint.  F.  H.  vol.  ii.  App.  Ch.  15.)  In  B.  c.  352, 
by  which  time  it  seema  that  Tisiphonni  was  dead, 
Philip  of  Macedon,  on  the  application  of  the 
Aleimdae  and  their  party,  advanced  into  Thessaly 
against  Lycophron,  who  wa«  now  chief  ruler.  The 
latter  was  aided  by  the  Phocians,  at  first  under 
Phayllus,  without  success,  and  then  with  better 
fortune  under  Onomarchus,  who  defeated  Philip  in 
two  battles  and  drove  him  back  into  Macedonia  ; 
but  soon  after  Philip  entered  Thessaly  again,  and 
Onomarchus,  having  also  returned  from  Boeotia  to 
the  assistance  of  Lycophron,  was  defeated  and 
slain.  L)Cf)phron,  and  his  brother  Peitholaus, 
being  now  left  without  resource,  surrendered 
PheRie  to  Philip  and  withdrew  from  Thessaly  with 
?000  mercenaries  to  ioin  their  Phocian  allies  under 
Phayllus.  An  antithetic  sarcasm,  quoted  by  Aris- 
totle, s(>ems  to  imply  that  they  did  not  give  their 
services  for  nothing.  In  the  hostilities  between 
Sparta  and  Megalopolis,  in  this  same  year  (b.  c. 
352),  wc  find  among  the  forces  of  the  former  150 
of  the  Thessalian  cavair}-,  who  had  been  driven  out 
from  Pherae  with  Lycophron  and  PeitholauH. 
(Diod.  xvi.  35 — 37,  39  ;  Pans.  x.  2  ;  Just.  viii. 
t2  ;  Dem.  Olynth.  ii.  p.  22  ;  Isocr.  PhU.  p.  8fi,  b  ; 
Arist  Rhet.  iiL  9.  §  8.)  From  the  downfall  of 
Lycophron  to  the  battle  of  Cynoscephahie,  in  b.  c. 
197,  Thessaly  continued  dependent  on  the  kings 
of  Macedonia. 

6.  A  Rhodian,  was  sent  by  his  countrymen  as 
nmluissador  to  Rome,  in  b.c.  177,  to  obt^iin  from 
the  senate,  if  possible,  a  more  favourable  decree 
than  that  which  had  just  pronounced  tlie  Lycions 
to  have  been  assigned  by  Rome  to  the  Rhodians, 
eleven  years  before,  as  allies  rather  than  as  sub- 
jects. (Pol.  xxvi.  7,  8  ;  comp.  Liv.  xxxviii.  39, 
xli.  6.)  [K.  K.] 

LY'COPHRON  (hvK6ipptav\  the  celebrated 
Alexandrian  grammarian  and  poet,  was  a  native  of 
Chalcis  in  Kuboea,  the  son  of  Socles,  and  the 
adopted  son  of  the  historian  Lycus  of  Uhogium 
(Suid.  s.  v.).  Other  accounts  made  him  the  son  of 
Lycus  (Tzetz,  Chil.  viii.  481).  He  lived  at  Alex- 
andria, under  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  who  entrusted 
to  him  the  arrangement  of  the  w^orks  of  the  comic 
poets  contained  in  the  Alexandrian  library.  In 
the  execution  uf  this  commission  Lycophron  drew 
up  a  very  extensive  work  on  comedy  (wcp)  Kta/juf- 
Sia?),  which  appears  to  have  embraced  the  whole 
suliject  of  the  history  and  nature  of  the  Greek 
conifdy,  toj^rther  with  accounts  of  the  comic  poets, 
niid,  besides  tliis,  many  matters  bearing  indirectly 
oil  the  intorpretition  of  the  comedians  (Meineke, 
//U.  Crii.  Com.  (irtuc  pp.  9—11).  Nothing 
more  is  known  of  his  life.  Ovid  (/6u,533)  states 
thiit  he  W]t5  killed  by  an  arrow. 

A«i  a  poot,  Lycophron  obtained  a  place  m  the 
Tiv.i^ic  I'lfiatl  ;  but  there  is  scarcely  a  fragment  of  his 
tr.iji-dics  extant.  Suidas  gives  the  titles  of  twenty 
ol"  Lyoopliron's  tragedies  ;  while  Tzetzes  {SchoL 
ill  l.i.r.  "JiJ-J,  -70)  makes  their  numl»er  forty-six  or 
sixty  four.  F<>ur  1  nes  of  his  ITeAoWSat  are  quoted 
l»y  Siohaevis  (cxix.  13.)  He  also  wrote  a  satyric 
drama,  enlillfd  Mfi'fSi/Moy,  in  wliieh  he  ridiculed 
hi-.  ttMlow-conntrvnian,  the  philosopher  Menedemus 
ijf  Kreiria  (Aih.  x.  p.  420,  b.  ;  Diog.  Ijaert.  ii. 
140;  cf»uip.  Menag.  ad  I'tc.)^  who,  nevertheless. 
lii;>iily  prized  the  tragedies  ot  Lycophron  (Diog.  ii 


133).  HaiiMidtoliaT«lieeBav«rfAaUM. 
poser  of  anagrama,  of  which  ha  wnCi  mwhI  a 
honour  of  Ptolemj  and  Aninoei 

The  only  one  of  hia  poena  wUcii  haacBBeim 
to  us  is  the  Ckummdra  mr    ilfiiiiiifni     TIbb 
neither  a  txagedy  nor  aa  epic  poem,  hat  a  fai| 
iambic  monologue  of  1474  yeraea,  in  «kU  Q» 
Sandra  if  made  to  prophe^  the  bU  of  Tnf^  ii 
adventures  of  the  Gtedan  and  Trojan 
numerous  other  mythotogieal  and  hiatorieal 
going  back  as  eariy  at  the  Aigonaata,  tho , 
and  the  fables  of  lo  and  Euxopa,  and  ending  wtk 
Alexander  the  Great      The   wotk   Imo  m  in- 
tensions to  poetical  merit   It  ia  ainiply  a  cBBknai 
store  of  traditional  learning.     lu  obocaritj  is !» 
verbiul.     Suidas  calla  it  VKOftrnvf^w  vef^pa,  oi  ii 
author  himself  obtained  the  epithet  0«mii4i  la 
stores  of  learning  and  ita  obacnri^  alike 
the  efforts  of  the  ancient  gnnunana~ 
whom  wrote  commentariee  m  the  | 
them  were  Theon,  Dection*  and  Orna.    The  ai^ 
one  of  these  works  which  sarTives,  ia  the  &Uii 
of  Isaac  and  John  Tietaea,   which  an  fiv  mm 
valuable  than  the  poem  itself 

A  question  has  been  laiaed  reelecting  Ae  i4a- 
tity  of  Lycophron  the  tragedian  uid  Ljcaphna 
the  author  of  the  Cassandia.  From  aooie  Uaarf 
the  poem  (12*26,  &c,  1446,  Ac)  which  icfcr  to 
Roman  histoiy,  Niebohr  waa  led  to  aappcM  that 
the  author  could  not  have  lired  helm  the  tiaa  sf 
Flamininus  (about  B.C.  190);  but  Wekker,iaaa 
elalK)rate  discosaion  <^  the  qoeatioB,  iqpida  te 
lines  as  interpolated. 

The  first  printed  edition  of  Lycophron  vaa  tte 

Aldine,  with  Pindar  and  Callimachna,  Vcnet  151  S« 

8vo. ;  the  next  was    that    of   T.a#i«i«^  «rith  tht 

Scholia,  Basil  1546,  foL :    of  the  later  ediMB 

the  most  important  are  thoee   of  Potter,  Ozna. 

1697,  fol.,  reprinted  1702  ;  Reiehard,  Lipo.  1788, 

*2  vols.  8vo.  ;  and  Bachmann,  Lipa.  1828,  2  tcIi 

8vo. ;   to   which  must  be  added   the  adnimUt 

edition  of  the  Scholia  by  a  O.  Miiller,  Lipk 

1811,  3  vols.  8vo.     (Fabric  AV.  Gnier.  toL  iiu 

p.  750  ;  Welcker,  dv$  Gneek  7V«^.  nk  1256— 

1 263  ;  Bemhardy,  Grwtdrm  d,  Gnetk.  UtL  v«L 

n.  pp.  C13,  10-26—10*29.)  [P.&] 

LYCOPHRO'NIDES  (Am^^Oiiff),  a  l>rie 
poet,  quoted  by  Clearchas,Uie  disciple  of  Aristotle. 
( Athen.  xiii.  p.  564,  b.,  zt.  p.  67 0»  c) 

LYCO'REUS  (AMmpcift).  1.  A  somane  of 
Apollo,  perhaps  in  the  aaoie  aente  aa  Lyceias ;  bat 
he  is  usually  so  called  with  reference  to  LjeoRia, 
on  Mount  Parnassus.  (ApoQon.  Rhod.  ir.  1490; 
Callim.  Hymn,  in  Apoll.  19 ;  Oiph.  Hymm,  33L  1.) 

2.  A  son  of  Apollo  and  the  nymph  Cofyda, 
from  whom  Lycoreia,  in  the  neighbonihood  of 
Delphi,  was  believed  to  have  derived  ita  aaaai 
(Pans.  X.  6.  §  2.) 

There  are  two  other  mythical  penonagM  of  this 
name.  (Apollon.  Rhod.  iL  51 ;.  Senr.  ad  Jem.  & 
761.)  [L.&] 

L  YCCyRIS  was  the  name  under  which  a  Corne- 
lius Callus  celebrated  in  his  poems  hia  miatma  py- 
theris.  The  syllabic  quantity  of  the  fictitious  naaM 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  true  one,acc(Kding  to  ths 
rule  inferred  from  ApoleiaSb  {Dt  Mojfia  Or,  vaL 
ii.  p.  12,  ed.  Bipoat ;  see  Acre  nd  //or.  SaL  i.  S» 
64  ;  and  Bcntley*s  note,  Carm,  iL  12.)  [Cttki- 
RIS.    GALLUa]  [W.RDl] 

LYCORTAS  (Atw^^mv),  of  MegalopdJla,  «« 
the  father  of  Talybhia,  the  hiitoriaa,  and  the  dm- 
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ttini  of  Philopoemen,  to  who«e  policy,  pnidrnt  Bl 
once  uid  pulriolic,  wc  find  him  <^hfrinj;  ihrough- 
odL  In  H.  c.  199,  he  wu  Rnt  «*  amlsutdor  to 
RoiDc  nith  hia  rind  Diophann,  to  nciive  ihe 
■enata'*  dccUion  on  (he  qnntion  nf  Ihe  wu  which 
tba  Achaean  League  had  declartd  ugainti  Lacedne- 
mon  ;  and.  while  Diophtmri  tifti-ttti  hit  Hilling- 
neu  to  leave  eierj- thing  to  the  iiiale.  L^coiui 
nrged  the  right  of  the  leiy|uo  to  fri-,'  and  indepen- 
dent action.  (Lir.  iiiviii.  ^0— £4.)  Ini<.c.)86, 
be  wa>  one  ot  Ihe  thne  anib».sndon  tent  to 
Plolemy  V.  (Epiphanei).  M  tOKi  a  nev  alliance 
betveen  KgTpt  and  the  Achaeant  -  bol,  at  an  oi- 
•emhly  held  at  Megatopolia  in  the  ncii  jrat,  when 
Ariilaenui  wai  itrotegui.  neither  Lrcoruu  inJ  hit 
colleagoei  not  the  Egyptian  enroyi,  who  had  ac- 
eompmiied  ihfm  from  Ptolomyli  oomi.  conld  ape- 
city  which  of  the  «»cml  tnalia  made  in  tomier 
limei  wiib  Egypt  hid  now  been  n-iiewed ;  and 
Lyeortaa  accordinglj  incnmd  much  blame  and 
fiuniibed  a  Iriumph  to  Ihe  parly  of  Ariilaenui. 
(PoL  iiiiL  1,  7.  9.)  In  the  Ucne  year  (IDS), 
Philopoemen  and  Lycorlai  defei  di-A  lUCfntCully, 
at  Argoa,  the  treatment  of  the  Lai-edaemouijins  by 
the  Achaeani,  which  bad  been  ceiiiurvd  bj  Ciieci' 
Uui  Meiellui  1  and,  when  Appiiii  Clandiua  wai 
•enl  from  Rome,  in  B.  c.  1S4,  to  wUle  the  quet- 
twn,  Lyiortaa,  now  general  ot  the  leRgue,  again 
cenlradod  that  the  Aebaeani  were  juaiified  in  the 
node  in  which  they  had  deall  wiih  lAcedaeaiDn  : 
but  he  did  not  carry  hii  point  with  Appiua,  ( PoL 
«ii.  23,  iiiii.  I,  7,  10,  II,  12.  lai..  4  j  Li-. 
xxxix.  33,  Si-37,  *8:  PluL  I'Mop.  16.  17  ; 
Pant.  vir.  9.)  In  b.c.  IG3,  when  Deinocratei  and 
hit  puny  had  withdrawn  MeiKnin  fmm  the  leagae, 
Lyconai  wat  tent  ngainat  them  W  the  aged  Phi- 
lopoemen,  but  wai  unable  to  ferce  hit  way  ihiough 
the  paawi  into  Menenia.  Being,  liowerer,  ma4e 
genera]  of  Ihe  league,  on  ihe  death  of  Philopoemen, 
at  the  end  of  the  tame  year  or  the  beginning  of 
182,  he  iniaded  MeHenia  and  touk  full  tin^aoce 
on  the  chief  aulhon  of  Philop-icmen'i  murder. 
[DiiNOCHATU;  PaaomiHiH.I  Soon  uftir 
Meiaenia  wat  i*-admitled  into  (he  league,  and 
Lycnrtai,  nl  the  lame  time,  urgtd  luneasfully 
agnintt  Diopbanei  the  re-adniHioa  of  Licedaemno 
alto.  (PoL  Hi".  12,  in.  1,  2,  Spic.  Rel.  «.iv.  2, 
3  i  Pint.  /'Wop.  18—21  i  Paufc  ir.  29  ;  Lit. 
mil.  4B— SO;  Jutl.  iiiiL  1.)  In  a.c  180. 
LvcorUi,  together  with    hi  -  •  .  ■ 


.   (to, 


of  the  SsiBK 


,.  u  Bgoin  nppoinled  anibaiuidor  ta  Pinlemy 
Epiphnnei,  who  had  made  the  niasi  friendly  ad- 
fancet  to  the  Achaeant ;  bul  ihe  inlclUgen™  o( 
Ihe  hlng'»i  death  prevented  Ihe  em  batty  ^m  heing 
aenl.  (PoL  ii».  7.)  In  B.  c.  179,  when  Uyper- 
bi-itui  wa*  general  of  Ihe  leagDe,  I.yconai  tpoke 
■IronRly  againit  compliance  with  the  re^dltition  of 
the  Roman)  for  the  ncal  of  all  Ihe  Iwrdsemoniim 
eiil« without ficeplion.  OnthiaoriMlonhf  waiop- 
poerd  loCallicrBtetnnd  fjyperbauu  :  and.ofroune. 
he  became  more  and  more  an  abJKI  of  ditUke  nnd 
lotpicion  to  Ihe  Romant.  He  adhered,  however, 
firmly  to  the  moderate  policy  which  he  hnJ  adopted 

Peneni  broke  out,  he  recommendc-d  the  Achaeaot 
to  preterve  a  ttrict  neutrality.  (I'oL  mi.  I.  Ac, 
ixviii.  3,  6.)  In  B.C.  168,  we  find  htm  pmp«tiig, 
in  oppotiiion  again  lo  CallicralM  and  Hypetbalm. 
10  tend  aid  lo  the  two  Ptoleraiei  ( I'hiloinrinr  and 
Phyicon),  who  bad  naked   for  a  fbice,  with  l.ynt- 
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IT  general,  agalntt  Antiochua  EpiphauH 
loiion  wat  uomccenfuL     " 


<4« 


From  thit  pariud  w« 
iini  iiu  ii,uiv  ti  Dim.  naa  he  been  alive  in  ILC. 
Iii7,  h«  would  doubtleu  baTB  been  among  th* 
lOOti  Acbaiana  who  wen  apprrhandrd  and  teni  lo 
Rome  after  Ihe  conciueil  of  Macedonia :  bDI  hie 
Inn  Polybini  maket  no  mcDtiDn  of  him,  nor  eton 
alludei  10  him,  at  one  of  the  priaonen  in  ijueation. 
We  may,  therefore,  perhape  infer  that  he  waa  by 
that  lime  dead.  (PoL  nil.  B— 10;  •waboie.ruL 
>.  p.  B69,  b  I  Clint.  F.  If.  toL  iii.  np.  31B, 
38B.)  [ti  E.] 

LYCTUS  {Ai)«Toi),  ■  ton  of  Lyeaon,  and  the 
mylbical  founder  of  '  ' 

Crel*.    (Horn.  J7.  i 
313:  Slrph.Byt.fce.) 

LYCUROUS  (Awoi^iV  l.AionafD.^ 
and  king  of  the  EdoDc*  in  Tbnue.  11*  hi  Eunoni 
for  hit  peneculion  of  Dionyiu*  and  hit  wnrthip  on 
Ihe  ncred  mounuin  of  Nrtrion  in  Thrace.  Tha 
god  himielf  leaped  into  the  •«,  where  he  ■■* 
kindly  rrceiied  by  Thetit.  Zeoa  hereupon  blinded 
Ihe  impioua  kin;;,  who  died  toon  after,  for  b«  waa 
bated  by  the  immortal  godi.  (Hun.  /J.  ri,  130, 
tcr.)  The  puuiihrnentof  Lyevij^iwaa  repmmMd 
in  a  painting  in  a  lenipte  al  Atlieni.  (Pau>.  i. 
20.  g  20.)  The  abo.e  Uomeiie  tiorj  about  Ly 
cnrgni  haa  been  much  Taried  by  bt^r  pocla  and 
mythogiBphen.  Some  tay  Ihai  LycuiKuaaiHllad 
Dionyiua  fmm  bi*  kingdom,  and  denied  hladlviua 
power  1  bnt  being  intoiiaied  nilh  wine,  he  llnl 
ailempied  to  do  nalL-uce  to  hia  own  molfaer.uid  lo 
dealroj  all  the  Tinea  of  hit  codntry.  DiDnyeui 
then  Tiiiied  him  aitfa  madoeH,  in  which  he  killed 
hit  wife  and  ton,  and  nil  off  one  (temii  uy  Iwth) 
of  hij  1(^1 ;  or,  Kcordlna  la  oihera,  (bad*  awoy 
with  hinuelC  (llygln. /'it.  13'2.  213i  S>n.  W 
Aea.  iii.  It.)  Acmrding  to  ApoIIodonu  (UL  A. 
f  1),  Dionyiui,  on  hia  Fipediiron*,  laoio  lo  the 
kingdom  of  LTCuijut,  hnt  wat  ripelled  i  whoi«- 
npnn  he  puniabed  the  king  with  nadnew,  to  that 
he  killed  hit  ton  Dryna,  in  the  Ulie f  that  he  waa 
cutting  down  a  rine.  When  (hit  wat  done,  Ly- 
cnrgvt  recovered  bit  mind  ;  hot  hit  country  pro- 
duced no  fniiu  and  the  orade  dechued  thai  hiulily 
thonld  not  be  rettixvd  unlcu  Lycmpia  were  kitltd. 
The  Edoniont  iheiefore  tied  him,  and  led  him  ta 
Pangarnm.  when  he  was  torn  to  piicet  by 
Diodorai  (i.  ao,  Iii.  6S)  givFt  a  urt  of 
ntiniiitialic  acCDimt  of  Ihe  whole  Itanaoction.  Ac- 
iiding  lo  SnphocW  (^iri%7.  9S6,  Ac.},  Lyeurgua 
u  entombed  in  a  isck.  (Cnmn.  U(.  TVuC  T.  3. 
390 

3.  A  »n  at  Ahnt  and  Neaira,  and  a  brother  of 
Crpheui  and  Ani,  wat  king  in  Anadia,  ami 
married  to  Cleophlle.  Eui^nnme,  or  Anlinte,  by 
whom  be  beiame  th«  bther  of  Anesent,  Em^di, 
Amphidamaa,  and  Jaaua  (Apellod.  ill.  M.  f  I, 
&!. !  tvhal.  arf^f>o/loa.  ffle^l.  161.)     San*  alt* 

of  JocXa.  (Apollod.  i.  M.  i  3:  Slenh.  By*,  a.  ■. 
BarrnxlBai.)  L^cnrgnt  killed  Arelihoui  wlih  bi* 
lance.  ine(lii>||  bim  in  a  Dartvw  talley.  He  looh 
lb*  club  with  which  hit  enrmy  had  be*n  armed, 
lietf;  and  on  hit  dMlh  be  br- 
qonlhed  ll  ta  hit  tlav*  Kruniholian,  bia  tont 
haling  died  behn  hhii.  (Itora.  /(.  ili,  142,  &t.  -. 
Pant.  tIiL  4.  |  7.)  ll<t  tomb  wat  in.rwardt 
.wnalUpw-*  (Pan^T.S.  ni 
3.  A  hh  «(  Pninai  and  bnthei  of  Amphllhn, 
the  witi  of  AdnKo*.    il«  nek  |ian  in  th*  war  ot 
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the  Seven  against  Tbebei,  and  engaged  in  a  con- 
test with  AmphiarauB,  which  was  represented  on 
the  throne  of  Apollo  at  Amyclae  (Pans.  iii.  18.  § 
7  ;  Apollod.  i.  9.  §  3).  He  is  also  mentioned 
among  those  whom  Asclepius  called  to  life  again 
after  their  death.  (Apollod.  iii.  10.  §  3  ;  Schol. 
ad  rind,  r^.  iii.  96,  ad  Eurip.  Alcest.  1.) 

4.  A  son  of  Pheres  and  Periclyraene,  a  brother 
of  Admetus,  was  king  of  the  country  about  Nemca, 
and  ninrricd  to  Enrydice  or  Amphithea,  by  whom 
he  bccnnie  the  father  of  Opheltes  ( Apollod.  i.  9.  § 
14,  iii.  Cu  §  4).  His  tomb  was  believed  to  exist 
in  the  grove  of  the  Nemcan  Zeus.      (Pans,  ii  15. 

§3.) 

5.  One  of  the  suitors  of  Hippodameia,  was  killed 
by  Oenomaus.     (Paus.  vi.  21.  §  7.) 

6.  A  son  of  Kunomus,  a  mythical  legislator  of 
the  I^ci^aemonians.  His  son  is  called  Eucosmus 
(Pint.  Lj/c.  1),  and  he  is  said  to  have  lived 
shortly  aVt«-r  the  Trojan  times.  But  his  whole 
existence  is  a  mere  invention  to  account  for  the 
chronological  inconsistencies  in  the  life  of  the 
famous  legislator  Lycurgus,  who  himself  scarcely 
belongs  tn  history.  [See  below.]  [L.  S.] 

LYCURGUS  {AvKovpyos),  the  Spartan  legis- 
lator. We  cannot  more  appropiiately  begin  the 
life  of  Lycui^uB  than  by  repeating  the  introduc- 
tory remark  of  Plutarch,  that  concerning  Lycurgus 
nothing  can  l>e  said  for  certain,  since  his  genealogy, 
his  travels,  his  death,  and  likewise  his  laws  and 
political  arrangements,  are  differently  told  by  dif- 
ferent writers.  Modem  criticism  has  not  been 
satisfied  with  such  a  simple  statement  of  inextri- 
cable difficulties,  but  has  removed  them  all  at  once, 
by  denying  the  real  existence  of  Lycurgus  alto- 
gether. However,  such  hasty  scepticism  is  war- 
ninted  neither  by  conflicting  and  vague  statements, 
wliich,  in  the  cawe  of  a  semi- historical  personage, 
cannot  well  be  otherwise  ;  nor  even  by  the  fie^ct, 
that  Lycurgus  had  a  temple  in  Sparta,  and  was 
there  worshipped  as  a  hero.  But  although  we  do 
Tiot  deny  the  fjiittence  of  Lycurgus,  we  cannot  pre- 
tend to  know  any  thing  for  certain  beyond  his 
I'm  existence.  Hardly  a  single  action,  or  a  single 
institution,  commonly  attributed  to  Lycurgus,  can 
be  liistorically  proved  to  belong  to  him.  Of  the 
real  Lycurgus  we  know  almost  nothing ;  and  the 
f»ne  with  whom  we  are  acquainted  is  the  Ly- 
curgus of  half  historical  fiction.  Yet  to  his  name 
are  attached  questions  of  the  highest  importance.  To 
him  is  attributed  the  framing  of  the  most  peculiar, 
as  well  as  the  most  highly  and  universally  extolled 
(Plut.  Lyc.SB)  of  the  coiistitutions,  which  ancient 
Greece,  like  a  fertile  soil,  brought  forth  with  won- 
derful exuberance  and  unparalleled  variety.  We 
shall  try  therefore  in  the  following  article,  l.to  give 
an  outline  of  what  passes  for  the  life  of  Lycurgus  ; 
2.  to  point  out  the  general  features  and  the  character 
of  the  h^partan  constitution,  while  for  the  details 
we  refer  once  for  all  to  the  respective  articles  in 
the  Dictionary  of  Antiquities;  and  3.  to  trace  the 
origin  of  the  S{)artan  constitution. 

Aristotle  makes  Lycurgus  to  be  a  contemporary 
of  Iphitus  who  lived  b.  c.  884.  In  conjunction 
with  Iphitus,  Lycurgus  is  said  to  have  established 
the  sjKTcd  armistice  of  Olynipia,  which  prohibited 
nil  wars  during  the  Olympic  festivals,  and  protected 
the  territory  of  the  Eleians  for  evera^inst  all  hos- 
tile attacks.  (Miiller,  Dor.  i.  7.  §  7.)  Xeno- 
plion  differs  widely  from  Aristotle  in  placing 
Lyrurgua  more  than  200  years  earlier,  that  is»  at 
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the  time  of  the  Heiadeidib  (Xcn.  J2^  £ml  s.  1) 
Timaeui,  perhapa  in  order  to  icnove  tha  difinki', 
assumed  that  there  weca  two  Lycnigi.  (Fl^ 
Zye.  I.)  It  appears  from  theeo  diicnjpaan  ibl 
the  name  of  Lycuigue  did  not  oecar  m  tka  lirtil 
Spartan  king*,  which  belonn  to  tho  oUnt  Ik» 
meuti  of  Greek  history  (MttUer,  Dor,  i  7.  f  1) 
Therefore  it  is  intelligiUe  bow  Heradotv  cnU 
(i  65)  call  Lycuxgni  lh»  gnaidian  of  hk  B^kHt 
Labotas,  the  Euryathemd ;  whilst  Siswrito 
( Aelian,  K.  ff,  ix.  41)  calla  bim  the  aaa  of  Ay- 
tanis,  brother  of  Eunomui,  the  Proclid,  Dkof- 
sius  (ii.  49)  makes  him  to  be  unde  to  Ebmbm; 
and  the  common  aecoimt  (Pint.  /^fc.  2  ;  AriiL  PtL 
ii.  7.  I ;  Ephor.  op.  StntL  z.  p.  482)  tbc  mrf 
EunomuB,  and  gnardian  of  bb  nephew  Chtrilwa* 
Sparta  was  in  a  state  of  anarehy  ud  licfnfioiawi^ 
perhaps  in  eonsequence  of  the  eonqaea«  of  Imtak, 
at  a  time  when  the  Tictoriona  l)oriaiii»  fiadisf 
themselves  in  a  new  poution,in  the  midat  of  aeah 
qoered  and  subject  population,  and  in  ft  wpaia- 
tively  rich  land,  had  sot  yet  been  able  to  aceoB- 
modate  their  old  forms  of  goTemment  to  thdr  aw 
situation.  There  were  conflicts  between  the  kim^ 
who  aspired  to  tyranny,  and  the  people,  mfisii 
for  democratic  reforms.  (Ariat.  P^L  t.  8l  j  i\ 
Heracl.  Pont.  c.  2  ;  PinL  Lfc  2J\  At  thk  jsse- 
ture  the  king,  Polydectes,  the  broUm  of  Lyoains 
died,  leaving  his  qaeen  with  child.  The  aahiaoH 
woman  proposed  to  Lycuigoa  to  destroy  her  jil 
unborn  ofispring  if  he  would  share  the  thnae  inA 
her.  lie  seemingly  consented;  bat  when  she 
had  given  birth  to  a  son*  he  openly  fwhiiiid 
him  king  ;  and  as  next  of  kin,  acted  as  Ui 
guardian.  But  to  aroid  all  suspicion  of  amhitissi 
designs,  with  which  the  opposite  party  ihsigil 
him,  and  which  might  seem  to  be  confiimud  \sj  ths 
untimely  death  of  the  young  king.  Lycaigai  lift 
Sparta,  and  set  out  on  his  celebrated  jonnej,  whiAf 
almost  like  the  wanderings  of  Heiacles,  hes  hsa 
magnified  to  a  fobukms  extent.  He  is  aid  is 
have  visited  Crete,  and  there  to  have  stadisd  ths 
wise  laws  of  Minos,  and  of  his  Dorian  kjnimta 
Thence  he  repaired  to  Asia  Minor,  when  he  d^ 
rived  not  less  instnicti(Hi  from  comparing  the  disss- 
lute  mannen  of  the  lonians  with  the  simple  sad 
honest  hardihood  of  the  Dorian  race.  Heie  he  ii 
said  to  have  met  either  with  Homer  himself^  er  st 
least  with  the  Homeric  poems,  which  he  introdassd 
into  the  mother  country.  But  not  content  with  ths 
Grecian  world,  he  is  further  said  to  hsTo  penctiatfd 
into  Egypt,  the  land  of  mystery  from  the  days  of 
Herodotus  to  our  own,  and  therefore  duly  entitled 
to  claim  the  authorship  of  CTexything  the  origin  of 
which  was  or  seemed  obscure ;  and  m  is  eren  is- 
ported  to  have  been  earned  by  hia  cariosity  into 
Libya,  Iberia,  and  India,  and  to  have  bioQgfatlsck 
to  rugged  Lacedaemoi  and  his  Spartan 
the  philosophy  of  the  gymnosophistSb  It 
less  for  criticism  to  try  to  invalidate  these 
Their  very  extravagsnce  sufficiently  proves  their 
falsehood.  The  return  of  Lycurgus  to  ^larta  was 
hailed  by  all  parties,  since  he  was  considered  as  ths 
man  who  alone  could  cure  the  growing  diffsff  ol 
the  state.    He  undertook  the  task :  yet  befoce  he 


*  On  the  chronology  of  Lycurgus,  whiA  is  in- 
volved in  almost  inextricable  connision,  sss  Hci^ 
mann,  Pol,  ^ir/.  §  23,  10  ;  MUUer,  Dor.  i.  ^  7« 
§  3 ;  Clinton,  Fatl,  HdL  voL  i.  {»p.  140—144  ;  and 
Grote's  Uittory  ^  (i twos,  vol  li  p,  453|  te. 
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•rt  to  work  he  MRii|tbed«d  himii-ir  with  Ihc  an' 
Ihorit;  of  the  Delpbic  nraeie,  ruid  with  n  ilnuig 
put<r  o[  iofliKntial  mia  at  SpuU,  who  wen  able 
b  ewe  of  Beei  U  upport  his  cieuam  wiih  their 
■rmi.  The  refomi  Kcm  not  U  blv?  b«n  conicj 
■lugetlirr  peBCeoblj.  The  new  diviaion  of  all  Iho 
Uud  among  the  dtiieiu  mad  Iuts  rioUtid  mrair 
exittiag  iDtemti.  PhiUrch  hu  prfteived  a  Maur 
inent,  that  king  Charilau  fled  into  th«  leinplo  of 
Athene  Chalcieecoa  ;  and  we  may  ^reiunie  (if  (tie 
whole  aloij  can  be  looke^  upon  at  aathentii:)  that 
thit  waa  not  from  a  ratn  miaUkr,  ai  PIntatch 
ibinki,  but  from  neceuity. 

WhatoTer  oppoaition  then  wae,  howpicr,  wu 
OTerbome,  and  the  whole  conititutiDn,  Diiliiorj-niid 
diil,  wu  nmadetled.  Allec  Lytutgui  had  nb- 
tained  !ai  hii  inatilntioni  an  approTiiig  undv  nf  the 
national  god  of  Delphi,  he  exacted  n  promiao  from 
the  people  not  to  nuke  an;  altciatinni  in  hii  lawi 
befon  hit  relani.  And  now  he  ted  Spnrm  lo 
finith  hit  life  in  volantary  exile,  in  order  that  hit 
conntiymen  might  be  bound  hy  Ihvir  oBlh  to  pn- 

and  how  he  died  nobody  could  tell.  He  ranithed 
from  the  earth  like  a  god,  leaying  no  tnce*  behind 
bnt  hia  apirit ;  and  he  vaa  hooonred  aa  a  god  al 
Sparla  with  a  temple  and  ycvly  aacrilicei  donn  to 
the  lateit  timei.  (Kend.  L  6$;  PluL  Lye.  31 ; 
Ephor.  op.  Slrai.  liiL  p.  366.) 

The  Spartan  contlitntion  wat  of  a  mixed  nntare: 
the  monarchical  principle  wai  reprcscnlod  by  the 
kinga,  the  aiiatocracy  by  the  Bcni.t«,  jind  the  de- 
nwcntiisl  element  by  the  aaBembl}-  of  the  people, 
and  by  their  tepreaenlatiTea,  the  rphun.  The 
qnettioa  baa  thenfon  ariien,  what  the  prominent 
fnlnn  of  the  Spartan  conttitnticTi  wai.  Plato 
doobta  whether  it  ought  to  be  called  a  tyranny,  on 
account  of  the  arbitrary  power  of  tlif  efihon,  or  a 

tinice.  no  ttate  aeemed  more  demo<n1.i<.-al,  ^  although 
(b*  adda)  not  to  calf  it  an  ariMocnicy  (i.  e.  a  go- 
Tenunent  of  the  Spirrai,  or  beat],  ii  oltogeihrr 
abaurd."  (£9.  it.  p.  712.)  So  too  I  socntet  oya  in 
one  place  (p.  270;  comp.  p.  I E2,  a)  thu  the  Spanani 
had  ettabliahed  among  themielTeB  an  equal  demo- 
cracy, and  in  another  (p.  361,  a)  that  the  Spvtu 
goremmeiit  waa  a  democracy  mixed  with  urieto- 
ciacy.  (Comp.  Ariit  Pal.  iL  6.)  Aflain,  Arittoile 
•aya(/'o/.iT.9)"that  the  teat  of  a  well  mixed 


the  Spartan 


■1  ctlied  a  de- 


Aboi; 

and  becaaie  the  people  hare  a  lion  in  the  two 
hiifhnt  oflica,  by  electing  the  one.  and  being 
eligible  to  the  Dlher ;  loDietiniet  an  oligarchy,  be- 

'"   "  ''  "  ft  ate  cho«n  by  lot.  and 


that  a  few 
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militaty  commanden    they    were   tiBliii.t«d   and 

functiont  of  high  priest  were  curtailed  leaat,  par- 
faapa.  beeauH  Isait  obnoxiotu.  In  campauwtlan 
for  the  loia  of  power,  lh>  klngi  enjoyed  great 
honoun,  bnth  during  thair  life  and  arier  llieir  death, 
which  at  Spina  in%ht  almoal  Im  tliought  eitian- 
ganl.  Still  the  principle  of  miiiiarchy  wu  >eiy 
weak  among  the  Spanant,  aithougli  tjiiir  life  ro- 
letnbled  man  that  of  the  nunp  than  llialcFa  Innn. 
Military  obedience  wu  nowlien  to  tWttly  anfomd 
M  at  Sparta,  hot  nowhere  w«  the  eonimiDder  him- 

ll  ia  non  difficult  to  drddg  whethrr  the  ariito- 
eratlcal  or  the  deamcruliral  elament  pranited. 
The  mwera  of  the  tenitte  wen  intj  imponantt 
they  find  the  right  of  oiiglnauiia  and  ditcHMJnf  all 
neuDtca  before  ihay  could  be  aubmllled  to  the  ilaaV- 
■ion  of  the  popular  Eaaembly  ;  the  managamanl  of 
foreign  polldj-  and  tha  moat  iidportanl  part  of  th« 
adminiatmlion  ¥raa  entraatad  to  then  ( laoci.  fuw, 
f.  3GS,  a;  Dionyi.  ii.  11;  Pant.  iji.  II.  I  S| 
AHchin.  M  Tnn.  p.  35.  36} ;  they  had,  in  conjono- 
tion  with  the  ephora,  to  watch  uvu  th»  dun  ob> 
terrance  of  the  lawa  and  inatllutloin  |  and  tluiy 
wen  jadget  in  kU  crimhaU  otaea.  without  b*in| 
bound  by  any  written  code.  Fof  all  till*  lh»y 
wen  not  mpontihle,  holding  iheir  oflce  fot  Ufa,  a 
circumatauce  which  AliltoOa  (iU  iL  6,  |  17) 
.trongly  cenanrei. 

But  with  all  Ihete  powtn,  the  ddon  fonnod  n« 
real  arittocT«i7.  They  w»re  not  chowii  eithfli  hr 
property  qunlincatioiiinftiiiiDbla  birlh.  Tba  wnaM 
wu  open  to  the  pooteal  dtlien,  who,  during  60 
yean,  had  been  obedient  lo  the  lata  and  lodoui 
in  the  perfomianre  of  hia  dutiea.  {Ariat.  I'lil.  U. 
a.  S  15.)  TjiannicJ  habitt  are  not  acquired  at 
nich  an  age  and  after  auch  a  life  i  parly  apiiil 
fannoi  eiiat  but  in  a  rloH  eorparalum,  teiBflited 
from  the  mat  of  the  cuiamunity  by  pfciiliar  ii»- 
lereita.  Tfant,  in  Spnrta,  during  iu  baiter  dan, 
the  elemenlB  of  an  aiiaueracy  wei*  araBlin|.  Th* 
equal  diiiaion  of  propeny  waa  alone  aiitBcical  U 
prcirnt  it.  The  only  aiiMocncy  waa  one  el  nrril 
and  pmonal  influence,  iDth  aa  will  and  nuM 
alwayt  eiiat 

lliere  are  mentioned,  howsror,  a  chwt  nf  tilivM 
called  iha  •qoRla.  or  ptort  ('0»ui«)  IXrn.  Ifrtt. 
iit  a,  il  4.  &<.  1  ^  Ap.  jlooprf.  T.  4,  whb  Ot 
note  of  Ilaaae),  who  laaj  ifpor  U  kiM  fatmti  la 
exclHtiTe  body.  poaaeaiBd  af  paoltar  tdlUtpt, 
ikl  tbra  "0>i«>«i  Boal  b*  icgwdaj  ■•  tCaa  8w 


re  power  to  pvt  ae 


t  and  death."  It  ia  e 
loyal  prerogativet  wera  on  the  dei 
whole  of  the  period  in  which  we 


political  rigbta.  who  w 

allnl  Bl  Athn 

1  lued  la  CDI 
frat  emanclfBtnl  alaTca,  wbo  wan  not  admillfd 
to  all  ih*  ciid  prlrilegca  of  Iha  fgaaaiM  ttfUUm. 
ThH*  FqKh  ftriav  formed  alao  i)h  IraKr  M- 
•enUy  nratimtA  hj  Xnuipbon  ( /I'M.  ill.  1.  R.  4 
M>-vi  JaMifrla)  (ara  Wa<:|Mn«lfe.  HiUm.  Alurli. 
I  M,  p.*eti  tUnam.  f  S*)|  bat  warn  by  M 


weak.     The  king!  lud  originally  -tn  [vrf«TB 
common  foixiiofit  of  the  kinp  of 
They  were  hifb  prieala.  jodgea,  and  l'-wl*n 
bnt  in  all  of  time  de|wWnta  Ihey  «fn  l> 
of  time  foperaeded  BAr*  ar  In*.     At  ladl 
retained  only  a  [wticalar  bnndt  *1  J< 


Th-  B 


Wy, 


ImaM,  htrnH  Ik*  vmttn  p»*i«  af 
rniB  Mtea  I— wi  rfl  mtOmia 
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Kitted  of  every  Spartan  of  30  years  of  age,  and  of 
unblemished  character ;  only  thoao  were  excluded 
who  had  not  the  meaiiB  of  contributing  their  portion 
to  the  syroitia.  (Arist.  Pijl,  ii.  7,  4.)  They 
met  at  stated  times,  to  decide  on  v\\  important 
quofttions  brought  before  them,  after  a  previous  dis- 
cussion in  the  senate.  They  had  no  right  of 
amendment,  but  only  that  of  simple  approval  or 
rejection,  which  was  given  in  the  rudest  fonn  pos- 
sible, by  s)  outing.  A  law  of  the  kings,  Theo- 
pompus  and  Polydorus,  during  the  first  Messeninn 
war,  modified  the  coubtitutional  power  of  the  as- 
sembly ;  but  it  is  diflicult  to  ascertain  the  exact 
meaning  of  the  old  law  pn^scrved  by  Plutarch, 
which  regulated  this  point.  (Plut./.,vc.6.)  It  seems 
to  liavc  authorised  the  magistrates  to  refuse  any 
amendments  being  made  by  the  people,  so  that  if 
this  right  ex'lnted  before  by  law  or  custom,  it  was 
now  abolished  ;  or  if  it  had  been  illegally  assumed, 
it  was  a^ain  suppressed.  The  want  of  this  right 
shows  that  the  Spartan  democracy  was  moderate 
as  well  as  its  monarchy  and  aristocracy,  for  the 
right  of  amendment,  enjoyed  by  a  popular  assembly 
such  as  existed  at  Athens,  is  ahnost  the  last 
stage  of  licentious  ochlocracy.  But  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  sovereign  people  of  Sparta  had 
neither  frequent  nor  very  important  occasions  for 
directly  exerting  their  sovereign  power.  Their 
chief  activity  consisted  in  delegating  it ;  therefore 
the  importance  of  the  cphors,  who  were  the  repre- 
si>ntative8  of  the  popuhir  element  of  the  c«)nstitu- 
tion,  rose  so  high,  in  proportion  as  the  kings  lost 
their  ancient  prerogatives.  The  ephors  answer  in 
every  characteristic  feature  to  the  Roman  tribunes 
of  the  people.  Their  origin  was  lost  in  obscurity 
and  insignificance,  and  at  the  end  they  had  en- 
grossed the  whole  power  of  the  state,  although  they 
were  not  immediately  connected  with  military 
command.  Their  institution  is  variously  attributed 
to  Lycurgus  (IIen)d.  i.  65)  and  Theopom pus  (Plut. 
Lye.  7),  who  is  said  to  have  had  in  view  the  per- 
petuation of  monarchy,  through  the  diminution  of 
its  rights.  The  ephors  were  ancient  officers  for  the 
regulation  of  police  and  minor  law-suits.  It  is 
significant  that  their  origin  is  ascribed  to  Theo- 
pompu9,  who  diminished  the  power  of  the  popular 
assembly.  Consequently,  as  the  people  in  a  body 
withdrew  more  and  more  from  the  immediate 
exercise  of  sovereign  power,  this  power  was  vested 
in  their  representatives,  the  ephors,  who,  in  behalf 
of  the  people,  now  tend  to  the  kings  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  and  rweive  from  them  the  oath  of  obe- 
dience to  the  laws.  They  rise  paramount  to  kings 
and  people,  and  acquire  a  censorial,  inquisitorial,and 
judicial  power,  which  authorizes  them,  either  sum- 
marily to  impose  fmeson  the  magistrates,  and  even 
kings,  or  to  suspend  their  functions,  or  to  impeach 
and  arrest  them,  and  bring  them  to  trial  before 
themselves  and  the  senate.  On  account  of  this 
excess  of  power,  Aristotle  says  that  their  power 
was  tyrannical,  and  justly  so  ;  for  they  exercised 
the  sovereign  power  of  the  people,  who  were  in 
themselves  the  source  of  all  law. 

It  may  surprise  us,  that  the  Spartan  constitu- 
tion, which  cuntsiined  such  a  strong  democratical 
element,  was  always  looked  upon  in  Greece  as  the 
model  of  a  perfect  aristocracy,  and  that  Sparta  in- 
variably throughout  the  whole  history  of  her  in- 
cessant wars  supported  aristocratical  institutions 
Hi:ain«t  the  nsgrpMions  of  democracy.  She  always 
tco!:  the  lead  of  the  aristocratical,  as  Athens  did  of 


the  democrnticBl  puty.  The  iomoq  if^  Agi  ik 
Dorians  in  general,  and  particoluiy  tlie  ^4*— *— t 
considered  good  order  (mt/mt)  m  tbe  fint  nqph 
site  in  the  state.  (MiUlei^  Dor,  iiL  1.  $  1,  11) 
They  preferred  order,  even  conpled  witli  eaifn^ 
sion,  to  anarchy  and  eenfaaioiL  The  SpirtH 
willingly  yielded  daring  hie  whole  Itfa,  wmk.  ■ 
every  situation,  to  military  diacipliiie»  ud  n^ 
mitted  unconditionally  to  ertaUuhed  ■athoDlf. 
Muller  says  (/.  r.)  **  the  Doric  atate  wm  a  bady  of 
men  acknowledging  one  atrict  principle  off  wdtf 
and  one  unalterable  rule  of  maimeim ;  md  le  n^ 
jecting  themselves  to  this  ayetem,  thataeaseelyaiiy- 
thing  was  unfettered  by  it,  bat  every  aclian  «ii 
ijifluenced  and  regulated  by  the  reeogniaed  prii- 
ciples.^  And  this  waa  not  an  maaccenntable  Mcy, 
a  predilection,  a  fiivourite  paraait ;  bat  on  it  on 
based  the  security  of  the  wnok  Spartan  ceoHHa- 
wealth.  The  Spartans  were  a  anall  naoiber  rf 
lords  among  a  tenfold  horde  of  alaYea  and  anbjeOk 
To  maintain  this  position,  OTety  leatura  in  the  ew 
stitution,  down  to  the  minoteot  detail^  waa  cake- 
hited.  (Thuc.  iv.  3 ;  Arnold,  Second  Appendix  ts 
his  Thucydidet.) 

With  reference  to  their  mbjecta,  the  ism  Sfv- 
tans  formed  a  most  decided  ariatooaey  ;  and  ts 
maintain  their  dominion, they  had  to imeeim  ofder 
and  concord  among  thenuelTea.  Nothing  was  i» 
dangerous  as  a  turbulent  popahuraaaeaibly,  nethuy 
could  tempt  so  much  either  tne  nbiect  popolatioa  ts 
aspire  to  equality,  or  a  demagc^gne  to  pncun  it  fm 
them,  and  thus  to  acquire  tynnnieal  powar  fm 
himselt  In  the  relative  poaition  off  the  Soaitai 
to  their  subjects,  we  discover  the  In^  to  oD  thdr 
institutions  and  habits :  the  whole  off  their  histny 
was  formed  by  this  single  dreamatanoe. 

When  the  Dorians  had  oonqnered  Pekpooneaa^ 
they  appear  to  have  granted  at  fint  mild  eonditiooa 
to  the  conquered  inhabitanta,  whieh  in  AigsEii 
Sicyon,  Corinth,  and  Mewenia  allowed  both  ncn 
to  coalesce  in  course  of  time.  (IsoeraL  FuaA 
p.  270,  a.  b.  286,  a.;  Ephoroa,  op.  StnA»  iim.  & 
§  4  ;  Arnold,  2nd  append,  to  Thocyd.  p.  €41 ; 
Mull.  Dor,  iv.  4,  §  3.)  Bat  in  Sparta  thia portisl 
equality  of  righu  was  soon  overthrown,  rat  el 
tlie  old  Achaeans,  under  the  name  off  p^Tin^ri^  woe 
allowed  indeed  to  retain  their  penonal  libeiiy,  hot 
they  lost  all  civil  rights,  and  were  obliged  to  pi^ 
to  the  state  a  rent  for  the  bmd  that  waa  left  thoa. 
They  were  subject  to  Spartan  magiatatet,  and 
compelled  to  serve  at  heavy-armed  eolditn,  fay  ^ 
side  of  the  Spartans,  in  wan  which  did  not  conecm 
them.  But  still  they  might  be  conudend  loftOBalt 
in  comparison  with  the  Helota,  for  their  want  d 
political  rights  w*as  compensated  to  aome  extent  by 
greater  individual  liberty  than  even  the  Spartm 
enjoyed.  (Mull.  Dor,  iii.  2.)  Thoee,  howerer, 
of  the  old  inhabitants  who  had  throD|^  ohatinBli 
and  continued  resistance  exasperated  the  Dorianii 
were  reduced  to  a  state  of  perfect  skTefy,  difleicat 
from  that  of  the  sUtves  of  Athena  and  lUaae,  ud 
more  simihir  to  the  villanage  of  the  fondal  ageib 
They  were  allotted  together  with  patchea  of  land, 
to  which  they  were  bound,  to  individoal  memben 
of  the  ruling  cbiss.  They  tilled  the  famdi  with 
their  wives  and  children,  and  paid  a  fixed  rent  te 
their  mcuten^  not  as  the  perioid  to  the  atate  (Plat. 
Ljfc.  8) ;  they  followed  the  Spaitana  as  light-onaed 
soldicn  in  war,  and  were  in  eveiy  reepeet  regarded 
as  the  ever  available  property  of  the  citiaena,  who 
through  the  kbonr  of  their  bondinien 
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to  indulge  in  uiilimilcil  leiauro  tli 

(MillL  Dor.  iii.  3.  i  6.)  Al  PluUew  ryfrj  Spatikn 
WM  KConipM.icd  by  «ren  IlrioU  ;  nnd  ihej'  vat 
b;r  no  mevni  to  different  in  met,  lungnngr,  lUiii 
•ccompliihmenls,  eithrr  rntm  one  aiiolher  or  frani 

Rome,  bought  frnm  lariout  barbannii  eouBlriev  1 
DQtltir  mau,  thnl  wu  mi'ly  krpl  down.  Such 
■l«Te»  were  very  rare  at  Spiirta.  (Miill,  Our.  iil 
3.  §2.)  TheHeloUuiumedtheipprgnnnafn 
rrgalu-  cIbh  in  the  atsle,  and  becnme  both  UHfuJ 
■Dd  ronnidiible  to  their  nuilen :  ihdr  moral  clainiB 
for  enfranchiiemenl  were  much  •tronntr  ih.m  thou 
oT  the  Athenian  iliiTei.  The  reiiiUince  of  their 
uicetton  to  the  invading  Doriini  wrLi  fnrgoiten  in 
coiirw  of  lirna.  and  in  the  une  pro|;ortinn  the  in- 
jutticfi  of  their  degraded  tiate  became  more  and 
more  flngmnt  and  ineupportable ;  therefore  (he 
Helou  yielded  only  ■  reluclant  obedii^nce  so  long 
M  it  CDold  be  cnrorced.      They  kept  n  ligilnnt 


IhiH  pnlitical  elementi  of  numarchT, 
and  democnej,  whieh,  although  Turing  at  IiiaM 
txi  their  rcladTe  piuitinna,  wen  nn  the  whol«  pT^ 
terved  no  integral  part"  of  the  conttilDtioD,  nana 
bring  enliiely  cruihed  by  tbe  olbet  ;  and  thsredira 
ciuted  the  diunpnuey  of  the  uicienli  in  calling 
the  Spaniui  canilitiillon  either  a  maoarchy,  or  nn 
ariilDcracy,  or  a  deniMncy.  ll  wiu  Ike  Uat  of 
their  eonimon  taaay  that  kept  all  IhSH  uiiuti- 
monilj  logelhec,  who  were  [niin  the  pfeeintli  of 
ihe  privileged  clan.  The  ume  forbearance  wna 
■hawn  in  Spartabj  tbe  people,  who  eonitltuiinniiKy 
pOMTHed  the  uvereign  power,  ai  that  whirh  wa 
>ee  eiiiling  in  Ronte  for  a  long  (Krind  after  the 
eomtiia  of  tbe  tribe*  had  anlimiied  power  in  en- 
acting and  abDliihing  Iswi.  At  in  Rome  it  am 
Ihe  danger  of  foreign  wart  wfaich  ioduoed  the  people 
Id  teaign  into  llie  hauda  of  a  Msteet  body,  Ihctmate, 
' '  '   ■'  "'     'innlly  pnt- 
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advert  to  the  hateful  cij^itru. 
authoriaed  telecl  band)  of  Spartnn  ytiiithi  to  range 
the  country  in  nil  directiont  armed  wiih  dnggcn, 
and  aecretty  lo  detpnlch  thote  of  the  Helot*  who 
gave  umbi^e  to  Iheir  maalen.  (Set  Diet,  a/ A  ttl. 
:  c.)  Bat  when  ibia  quiet  mnaucre  worked  too 
■low,  whnleaale  alaiighten  were  reaoncd  to.  Thu- 
eydidea  (ir.  GO)  relale*  an  act  of  tyranny,  the 
enomitj  of  which  it  increaaed  bj  the  myiterj 
thai  aurroonda  it.  By  a  promiaa  of  inanitniiiaion. 
the  moat  impalienl  and  dongeniui  of  the  llelola 
were  induced  to  cnme  Ibrwatd  to  daim  ihia  high 
reward  for  their  former  teriicei  in  war,  and  then 
were  alltetrettydeapatcbed,  about  3000  in  number. 
In  the  face  of  auch  n  heinona  cowardly  crime,  it 
it  difficult  to  be  pennaded  by  MiillT,  who  (Dor. 
iii.  3.  i  3)  attempts  to  make  out  that  the  atavery 
of  the  Helolt  waa  far  milder  than  it  ii  repreaented. 
If  it  had  been,  it  would  have  been  borne  more 
patiently.  But  after  lh«  great  earthiiuake  in  u,  c 
iSi  we  find  that  the  Meaaenian  Heloii  took  admn- 
tnge  of  the  contuaion  at  Sparta,  aeiied  upon  the 
tuwna  of  Thuriaond  Aelhai^  and  forlilied  Ilhome, 
where  they  long  held  out  ngainit  all  the  power  of 
Sparta.  (Thuc.  L  lOII.)  After  ihs  taking  of  Pylot, 
when  the  Spartana  and  Atheniana  concluded  an 
allinnce  for  lilt)'  yeara,  it  waa  atipulated  that  if  the 
Hdota  ahould  revolt,  the  Athentini  ahonld  utitt 
the  Spartnna  with  all  their  (brcea.  (Comp.  Thne. 
i.llfl,¥.  U,  23;  Aritt/'o/.  ii.  6.83,)  Similar 
apprehensioni  often  occur  in  artei^tluiei.  After 
Ihe  battle  nf  Irf'uctia,  nuny  of  the  Pi 
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Hit  the  Dunngcment  of  public  afiajrt  ._ 
[Den  who  were  themKlvea  aa  moeh  inleretled 
whole  people  in  •npporting  the  dominion  of 
Sparta.  In  companion  with  theH  inbjeeta,  indeed, 
iry  Spartan  waa  a  noble,  and  that  the  SpnrUin 
latilution  might  on  thia  aoconnt  be  temted  an 
atocracy,  a*  well  na  that  of  the  early  Reman 
lubltc.  Arnold,  in  hia  Sod  Appendix  lo  hit 
lucydidea,  conaiden  Ilia  Ihe  gmnnd  on  which 
the  Sp«rtaB  government  waa  looked  upon  in  Oreeea 
aa  the  model  ariitocncy,  and  alwaja  look  the  land 
of  the  srialocnticsl  agatatt  Uie  democmlicsl  pony. 
BulG.  C.  L>wia{in  thePUo/.  ^/u.  vol.  u.  p.  Sd. 
Six.)  ha*  laliifactDrily  ninled  tliia  auppoailion, 
and  thowa  that  the  condition  of  akvet  nnd  prrinlci 
never  came  into  Hntideralion  with  ancient  piilili- 
ciana  in  detemuning  the  iiatnra  of  a  gDveminent, 
but  thai  only  the  body  politic,  which  coDipctwl 
the  cilitent  of  fiill  right,  waa  taken  notice  oC, 
Thai,  Plato  laya,  that  Sfiartii  wat  an  ariitocncy, 
not  by  reaaon  of  the  perioici,  but  of  the  gemnira : 
and  when  he,  laocntn,  and  oihert,  call  it  demo- 
cralic.  tbey  allude  40  the  power  of  the  whole 
^larua  oiiler  in  nuking  lawt  and  in  electing 
mtigialniei,  lo  the  equality  of  education,  to  iho 
public  lables,  Ac.,  which  an  demotraiicol  intlllu- 
liona  in  relation  to  the  body  of  j^partan^  though 
they  were  ariaiocmtical  in  retpect  of  the  prrioiei 
and  hetoU  (Flal.  Mm,.  roL  ii.  p.  GO).  Tha  it 
very  ttoe  ;  bat  neTetthelaaa  il  waa  their  dominion 
over  their  tDbjecia,  which  toaiervd  originally  auiong 
the  Sparlant  that  predilection  fei  ■rialocratiu)  |j> 
itilunont  in  other  puu  af  (intrv,  beeaiiH  ihay 
wore  acenatoraed  to  cotuidr'r  them  aa  the  KUppt"" 
of  order  and  quiet,  in  oppoailion  to  the 
tfpt\\  el  deaiociAcy. 

If  we  go  more  Into  the  delalla  of  the  inV 
of  Spana.  tie  find  in  the  military  a>p«t  of  th« 
whole  body  of  ritiuiu.  or  lUher  mUIkiil,  anoihee 
itriking  molt  of  thia  oprtative  cuuc  at  ihEbotlan 
of  tho  whole  political  tyitiMH.  The  Sputana  fonned, 
■a  il  wer*.  an  amy  of  intaden>in  as  enemj't 
country,  ihiHr  city  waa  a  camp,  every  nwn  ■  toldier. 
and  lery  pmpeily  caik-d  tii^^mrai  (na  hia  ten«- 
teenth  10  Ilia  tliitleih  year.  The  patMrul  lite  in 
the  cilT  w»  iubjeci»d  til  mm  mliainlii  and  harrt- 
•hip*  iJua  i1m  Ula  dulDf  a  tmi  cnmpalKB.  ht  |L« 
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military  institationa  of  SparU  were  not  intended 
to  enable  her  to  make  foreign  eonqnesta,  Imt  to 
maintain  those  she  had  already  made.  Sparta, 
although  constantly  at  war,  made  no  conqnesti 
after  the  subjection  of  Messenia  ;  all  her  wan 
may  be  called  defensive  wart,  for  their  object  was 
chiefly  to  maintain  her  commanding  position,  at  the 
bead  of  the  Hellenic  race. 

In  an  army  nothing  con  be  of  higher  importance 
than  subordination.  Hence  it  was  the  pride  of 
the  Spartans,  as  king  Archidamns  {laocraL  §01,  p. 
13*2,  Steph.)  said,  "*  that  they  excelled  in  Greece, 
not  through  the  size  of  their  city,  nor  through  the 
nomber  of  their  citizens,  but  becaiite  they  liTed 
like  a  well-disciplined  army,  and  yielded  a  willing 
obedience  to  their  magistratet.**  We  have  teen 
already  that  thete  magistratea,  and  the  ephon  of 
kter  timet  in  particnhur,  were  entnuted  with  very 
eztentive  power.  They  retembled  lest  contnk  or 
tribunct,  than  dictatort,  chosen  in  time  of  need 
and  danger. 

Another  ttriking  feature  in  the  government  of 
Sparta  was  the  excessive  degree  to  which  the  inter- 
ference of  the  state  was  carried,  a  practice  never 
realised  to  such  an  extent  in  any  other  government, 
before  or  after,  except  in  the  ideal  states  of  Plato  and 
other  philosophers.  In  a  constitutional  monarchy, 
such  at  England,  people  know  not  from  experience 
what  state-interference  is  ;  but  even  in  the  most 
absolute  monarchies  of  the  Continent,  where  people 
complain  that  the  state  meddles  with  eveni'thing, 
nothing  short  of  a  revolution  would  immediately 
follow  the  attempt  at  an  introduction  of  anything 
only  distantly  similar  to  the  state-interference  of 
Sparta.  The  whole  mode  of  viewing  things  at 
present  is  different,  nay  the  reverse  of  what  it 
was  then.  We  maintain  that  tlie  state  exists  for 
the  sake  of  its  individual  citizens ;  at  Sparta,  the 
citizen  only  existed  for  the  state, — he  had  no  inte- 
rest but  the  statues,  no  will,  no  property,  but  that 
of  the  state.  Hence  the  extraordinar}'  feature  in 
Sparta,  that  not  only  equality,  but  even  community 
of  property,  existed  to  an  extent  which  is  unequalled 
in  any  other  ngc  or  country.  Modem  politicians 
dread  nothing  more  than  the  spreading  of  com- 
munism or  socialism.  In  Sparta  it  was  laid  down  as 
a  fundamental  principle  of  th%  constitution,  that  all 
citizens  were  entitled  to  the  enjoyment  of  an  equal 
portion  of  the  common  property.  We  know  that 
such  a  state  of  things  could  not  exist  in  our  age 
for  a  single  moment,  and  even  all  the  vigilance  and 
severity  of  Sparta  was  unable  to  prevent  in  course 
of  time  tlie  accumulation  of  propt^rty  in  a  few 
handH  ;  but  that  it  could  at  all  exist  there  to  a 
certain  degree  for  a  long  period,  can  again  only  be 
accounted  for  bv  the  existence  of  the  Rame  cause 
to  which  we  must  trace  all  the  institutions  of 
Sparta.  It  was  devised  for  securing  to  the  com- 
monwealth a  large  numlier  of  citizens  and  soldiers, 
free  from  the  toils  and  labours  for  their  sustenance, 
and  able  to  devote  their  whole  time  to  warlike  ex- 
cR'ises,  in  order  so  to  keep  up  the  ascendancy  of 
Sparta  over  her  perioici  and  helots ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  it  was  the  toils  and  labours  of  the  pe- 
rioici and  helotA  which  alone  could  supply  the  state 
with  a  stock  of  property  available  for  an  equal  dis- 
tribution among  the  citizent.  Where  no  tuch 
tiibject  popuUition  exitted,  it  would  have  been  a 
fruitless  attempt  to  introduce  the  Spartan  consti- 
tution. 

TIm  Spartans  were  to  be  warriort  and  nothing 
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bat  wtnion.  Tbenfbn  not  only  all 
labour  wmt  thoo^t  to  d^gmdo  Hum^  tnk  wdf  U 
become  their  ilaveo ;  not  only  wns  hMHwdw,  Ai 
pride  of  the  nobleet  RiwMnn,  daqMoeA  bm  m^ 
lected,  trade  and  mamifrctani  k«Bt  off  likoaM» 
tagioot  diteate,  all  intenooiM  witt  fcn%n  nalini 
prevented,  or  at  leaat  impeded*  bj  Inwo  pwhibitiif 
Spartant  to  travel  and  nitrigntCT  to  chbo  U  I* 
conia,  and  by  the  atill  mere  wO&edrB  wwnaef  fc 
iron  money ;  bat  alto  the  nobler  arte  and  tcMBBi^ 
which  might  have  adorned  and  iweelined  iht 
leitnre  of  tiie  camp,  at  the  lyie  aoothed  tl»  grirfrf 
Achillea,  were  to  cfieetaallT  ttifled,  tkat  Spma  ii  ft 
blank  in  the  hittory  of  the  arte  and  Utmaum  d 
Greece,  and  hat  contribatad^  aothiig  fa  the  i^ 
ttrnction  and  enjoyment  ef  mankindi  What  Ellb 
trade  and  art  there  waa  in  fawnia  vaa  left  to  Ai 
care  of  an  opprested  laoe,  tlw 
Tincialt,  who  reeeiTod  little  or  no 
from  Sparta,  and  never  rote  to  any 

But  the  tort  of  ttate  interfennee  wfckk  it  Ihi 
mott  repnltive  to  onr  fiselin^  and  the 
tionable  on  moral  and  political  gnmnda, 
which  wat  ezerciied  in  the  tanetnarf  of  timt 
which  formt  the  baiia  of  ererf  atata,  the  fcmij; 
It  it  evident  that,  in  order  to  mainiain  their  tm^ 
riority,  the  Spartant  were  obliged  to  kaaanp  tMr 
numbers  ;  even  the  mott  heroic  Yalonr  and  the  btit 
organisation  of  militaiy  discipline  woold  fdl 
perpetuate  the  tnbjeetion  of  the  Hdota,  if 
should  ever  outnumber  thdr  krda  toe  ditanp^ 
tionably.  We  hare  teen  that,  to  paevait  tUt,  by 
thinning  their  ranks,  the  moat  barhanMO  and  lai- 
quitous  policy  wat  purtaed.  Bat  oven  thit  wm 
inefficient,  and  it  wat  neeettaiy  to  deviia  atm 
for  raising  the  number  of  dtiaeno  aa  wdD  aa  hmt^ 
ing  that  oJT  the  tlaret.  Sparta  teeaia  norer  to  haia 
sufiered  from  a  dread  of  over  pofwlation.  It  it 
the  fiftte  of  all  dote  coipoimtione,  which  admit  ae 
new  element  frnn  without,  to  ^^rtatr  hmm  aad 
more  in  number,  at,  fior  inataate,  tho  hady  of  the 
patriciant  in  Room. 

The  Spartant  were  particalariy  JcaBonof  dM 
political  fimnchite,  and  contequenUy  their  avaiben 
rapidly  diminithed.  In  her  better  dayt  Sparta 
mastered  from  8000  to  10,000  heavr-anned  mia 
(Herod,  vii.  234  ;  ArittPoL  iL  6.12);  hat  in  the 
days  of  Aristotle  thia  number  had  tank  to  lOM 
(Arist  Pol.  iL  6.  §  11);  and  king  Agia,  whn  he 
attempted  hit  reform,  found  only  fOOL  (Plat.  A^ 
5.)  Even  at  eariy  aa  the  time  of  Lycugai 
Sparta  mutt  have  felt  a  decreate  of  dtiaene»  ibr  ta 
him  is  a^ribed  a  law  which  rewarded  a  ftihcr  ef 
three  children  with  releate  from  military  aeniea,  tad 
one  of  four  children  with  fc'ocdom  from  all  datfaa 
to  the  state.  (Aritt  Fal.  ii.  6,  IS.  CcnpLv  how- 
ever, Manto,  j^porto,  L 1,  p.  128,  who  doabta  whether 
this  wat  a  law  of  Lycurgut.)  Bot  the  hmm  ^erata 
of  a  dtizen  wat  of  little  nte  to  the  eonimBnity.  fa 
order  to  be  of  efficient  terrioe,  he  mott  have  a 
strong  healthy  body,  toffident  pmpert?  in  land  aad 
slaves  to  enable  him  to  live  at  a  toUkc,  and  he 
must,  moreover,  be  trained  in  the  regular  echoo)  of 
Spartan  state  education,  wfaidi  alone  ooald 
the  true  Spartan  citizen.  From  tbeee  caati 
derived  the  lawt  regulating  marriaaei,  tha 
sion  of  property  and  education.  Every  ^artaa 
wat  bound  to  many,  in  order  to  give  dtiaena  to  the 
state ;  and  he  must  marry  neiUier  too  early  nor 
too  late,  nor  an  nntnitaUe  woauai.  (M iilL  Dark 
iv.  4.  §  3.)  The  king  ATehidamna,  for  inaianaai  wm 
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tned  twoiiLMi  be  Batrird  ■  ihott  nonuin  (Plat.  Jr 
finof.  2),  {hud  irhoni  no  king*,  but  dqI;  kingliiigt 
(3airlAtf»i),  could  be  expected.  To  tbe  mun- 
BHRiud  oliuuici  »  little  Hnctitjr  mi  atCuhed  (oh 
itt  own  Kike,  that  it  n-a*  Mcriti«d  withoul  icnipl* 
lo  Diaxinia  of  Mate  policf  or  pii'^iiu  aipedicnc]- 
(Plot.  /-vc,  IS;  (oinp.Polyb.  in  Mm'.  JVm.  Call. 
Va.  ScTxjifor.  ii.  p.  3«4. ) ;  *  reguUr  fiunilj  life  WM 
rendend  impoitible  by  the  buiband'*  coniiniuil    * 


I  of  the 
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n  poliljial  baljri  bound 


re  (rat 


legrmna 


>tU>t 


nt  (he  Syuilia  and  LeKhaa.  Womea 
udcd  from  tbe  commoa  meiiti  oi  the  mm. 
niidered  diiKpntkblc 


impanyol 


fe{X.>, 


lUp.  Lac  i.  5 } ;  hii  whole  eiiitenca  wai  engrawed 
bj  hii  public  duliei.  The  chief  and  onlj  object  of 
marriage  wai  the  pnwreation  of  t,  health  j  o&pring 
to  luppljr  the  ttnte  with  good  dtiune.  Henct 
thoee  ngulatiani,  ao  ihocking  to  our  f«eling*,  wbich 
■Dlhoriecd  a  weak  or  old  buiband  to  admit  a  itrono 
man  to  bii  matrimoniEd  lighU;  or  thoae  which 
provided  a  widow,  who  had  not  jet  any  cbUdren, 
to  nipply  het  huaband^i  place  with  a  man  (prob^ 
bly  a  iIrtb),  and  lo  produo   ■"    " 


e  left  aa  a  legacy  to  hia  wife,  Oorgo, 

the  maiim,  ■*  Marry  nobly,  and  produce  a  n<^ 
oApring"  (PluC.  de  Hervd.  Malign.  32,  p.  321, 


rhui,  (he  women  (bUowed  him  thi 

■nd   ume  i>f  the  older  onei  ihanted  after  him; 

**Oa,  Acntatuii,  enjoy  younelf  with   Chelidonii, 

wid  beget  valiant  Mna  for  Sparta."     {VillX.  Pyrrk. 

28.) 

We  cannot  blame  the  Sparuni  lo  moeh  for  the 
lawa  which  diipoied  at  the  handa  of  beimaet 
without  in  the  leatt  taking  notice  of  Iheir  indiTidual 
inclinationi.  The  Iswi  regarding  thii  point  wen 
pretty  nearly  alike  in  moit  ancient  Greek  lUlee, 
aa  every  where  the  maintenance  of  the  eiietjng 
&miliei  and  propertiee  wae  considered  of  primary 
importance  to  the  welfnrs  of  the  aUtte.  Hence  at 
Sparta  the  next  in  kin  had  a  right  and  waa  bound 
to  marry  an  htireai,  and  to  continue  her  &tber'i 
fcmily.     (Miill.Oor.iii.  10.  I  4.) 

But  that  branch  of  iocIbI  life  in  which  Sparte 
alood  moat  ^oof  from  the  reet  of  Greece  aod  the 
world  waa  the  education  of  her  citiiena,  young  and 
old  ;  for  the  education  of  (he  Spartan  wm  not 
con^ned  lo  his  youth,  but  extended  neariy  throngfa- 


pnrta,  phidiiii 


Th.  .j-i 


of  geneml  intereat  were  die- 
ijuealloni  debated,  ao  (hat  they 


tbe  Itoman  conlionei,  nnd  of  the  public  preaa  of 
our  dnyt  And  they  were  the  more  efficient  for 
■uch  purpoiea,  aa  friends  and  relaiioni  genendly, 
lo  the  number  of  tifieen,  formed  compMiiei  for 
dining  together  at  one  lablo,  into  which  eompanie* 
freih  member*  were  only  admitted  by  unaninHma 
election.  Theae  JTupi'ai  (aa  they  wen  (ttUed  b; 
the  Doriani  in  Crete)  formed  ■  aort  of  daMOlHT 


etici'ifi.  The  yoDtha  and  boyi  uted  to  eat  ee- 
{>cir[itely  froni  the  men  in  their  own  diviiiona.  For 
a  oKiciae  view  of  the  $|nrt(ui  lyatem  of  'dueatign 
■ee  I'hiilwnM'l  U<d.  t/Grrtet,  loL  i.  p  3-J7. 

Tlie  ofgntiiution  of  the  SparUn  army,  the  climax 
of  nil  iheir  poliiic&l  iiisliluiiana  und  tocial  amugs- 
menii,  wliich  we  have  now  retiowed,  i*  treuted  of 
in  the  Did.  o/ Anl.,  m  that  we  (an  here  ditfwnu 
with  ■  repetition  of  ill  detiiln.  It  waamore  perfect 
than  any  other  in  Hreece.  and  procured  lo  Spuria 
nn  nuthoiity  among  Greek*  and  barbariaoi,  nvbich 
the  envy  and  haired  of  her  biilereal  rnemiea  could 
tiol  but  acknowledge.  Aa  long  ai  tipnrta  unild 
-ij|iplj-  her  armira  with  a  aufficieni  number  of 
c'  i.iiini-  Span»n  citiieu*  they  were  invincible  ;  bat 
I '.I-  ijL-clliie  of  her  free  pi^iihiiian  necruarilr  drav 
li'.iT  II  that  other  military  ilieiigtb.  and  aflfr  llw 

that  eminence  afac  had  proudly  nccopiod  after  tbe 
battle  of  Plutneae  or  Aagot-palamL 


>f  thii . 


id  inquiie  liuw  fixe  the  fmuini 


rinll  of  tbe  Dorian  chnrocler  and  tbe 
iilancei  of  thd  Spartan  Dorian*,  or 
I  atamped  upon  then  by  Ui    ' 


velop 


a  IhB 


direcuon. 

We  hnre  Bid  already  that  tbe  ancienta  were 
unanimoui  in  regiuding  Lj'cnrgui  not  only  aa  a 
real  hiitorical  peiaon,  biit  alio  aa  the  arigiiiiitor  of 
nil  the  inititutiona  nfSporln.  But  Ibeii  tKitiniDiiy 
in  thia  reipect  proiea  too  much.  One  noid  only 
read  Xenophon*!  little  work.  A  RrptUira  Lauf 
daemanionim,  in  order  to  lu  lh«  abimdily  of 
aH'ribing  every  thing  to  the  lawgiver.  Acceriling 
to  ihii  view,  Ihe  Spartani  muit  have  lived  beforp 

whnt  would  be  more  wonderful  aliU.  Lycuigue  had 
the  power  of  iweeping  awny  every  ancient  cuatom, 
and  Bupplanting  il  by  a  whole  lyatem  of  new 
foreign  regulalioofc  To  adduce  a  fe*  inttancH  of 
thia  erroneouB  view,  we  will  mention  (be  inaUtutisn 
of  Ihe  popnhir  aiaembly.  which  is  aacribed  to  Ly- 
cuiinii  (Plut./.}ir.  6).  ThereoinnaibeanydouM 
that  an  aaaembly  of  the  people  eiitled  in  Sparta 
From  Ihe  lint,  u  well  m  id  all  other  Uraek  atalM, 

jmrt  of  every  Greek  eommonweallh  waa  Ibr  cooncil 

of  elden,  and  yel  thia  alio  i*  aicribed  to  Lycurga*. 

(Plul.  1^.  a.)     But  il  j>  qaiLe  ridieuloo*  to  m; 

thai  LycDigna  aboliahed  guld  and  ailvcr  money, 

nnd  enacted  that  iron  ihonld  ba  Ihe  only  currency. 

The  firit  money  in  Greece  waa  coined  abonl  the 
ighih  Olympiad  by  Pheidm,  tvnnl  of  Aif[M. 
MiiU.  JftTiwAna,  |i  S7-)  Thii  wa*  lilTer  money. 
lold  money  wm  flni  coined  in  Aiia.  The  Spartan 
late  at  the  time  of  Solon  poMeucd  not  (old  eneugk 
I  gild  the  £iee  of  tbe  atatue  of  Apollo  at  Thomax, 
nd  lent  to  Croeau*  10  huy  it.  (Herod.  L  «S.)  A 
miUr  miilake  ia  made  when  the  Iniiimiion  of 
ie  cphora  i*  aictibad  to  Lyciu^n      (Herod.  1. 

M  J  Xm.  de  An  Z«*d,  8.  g  3.  j  Oihrt  MOiaDl* 
>l  * 
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mention  the  king  Theopomput  as  the  author  of 
this  magistracy.  (Plut  Lye.  7;  Arist  Pol,  v.  9.) 
But  neither  of  the  two  statements  is  correct.  The 
office  of  ephors  wrns  common  to  several  Doric  states. 
They  were  originally  officers  of  police,  exercised  a 
civil*  jurisdiction  in  minor  cases  (M'ulL  /)or.  iii.  7), 
and  were  doubtlessly  coeval  with  the  first  origin  of 
tlic  Spartan  state. 

Such  considerations  have  induced  modem  critics 
to  examine  more  carefully  the  truth  of  every  se- 
parate statement,  in  order  thus  to  arrive  at  a  more 
correct  notion  of  the  influence  of  the  individual 
mind  of  a  lawgiver  on  the  spirit  of  the  Spartan 
constitution.  Some  critics  have  gone  quite  to  the 
extreme,  and,  placing  Lycurgus  in  the  same  category 
with  Theseus  or  Romulus,  have  entirely  denied  his 
historical  existence,  alleging  the  authority  of  Hel- 
)anicu%  the  most  ancient  writer  on  Sparta,  who 
ascribes  the  S|inrtan  institutions  to  Procles  and 
Kurysthenes,  without  even  mentioning  the  name  of 
Lycurgus.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  36G.)  Other  reasons 
alleged  for  this  view  are  contained  in  the  divine 
honours  paid  to  Lycurgus  at  Sparta,  and  the  sig- 
nificant name  of  Eunomus,  his  father,  nephew,  or 
brother,  according  to  different  accounts.  We  are 
not  inclined  to  go  all  the  length  of  this  argument ; 
we  allow  with  the  soberest  modem  historians  the 
reality  of  [jycurgus,  but  in  order  to  limit  the  ex- 
aggerations of  the  ancients,  we  adduce  the  follow- 
ing conttiderationA,  which  tend  to  show  that  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  the  regulations  which  are  com- 
monly ascribed  to  Lycurgus  arose,  independently 
of  liim,  by  the  spontaneous  development  of  the 
commonwealth  of  Sparta. 

1.  It  iH  u  general  and  obvious  remark,  that 
people  have  a  propensity  to  ascribe  to  prominent 
individunls  the  sayings  and  doings  of  a  great  many 
le^s  ci-Ichnited  persons,  and  to  make  these  indi- 
vidunls the  rcpresentjitives  of  whole  ages.  This 
pro]>ensity  is  more  especially  peculiar  to  an  age  of 
primitive  simplicity,  ignorance,  and  poetry.  A 
prosaical,  analysing,  scientific  research,  dispels  such 
delusions.  We  no  longer  imagine  that  Romulus 
selected  out  of  his  motley  crowd  of  fugitives  some 
tiMv  whom  he  made  patricians,  nor  that  he  devised 
the  division  of  the  people  into  tribes  and  curiae, 
nor  that  Numa  invented  religious  rites  wholly 
anomalous  with  the  existing  institutions ;  we  know 
now  that  the  twelve  tables  of  the  decemvirs  con- 
tained little,  if  anything,  that  was  new,  and  only 
reduced  to  a  concise,  fixed  form  the  laws  which 
were  formerly  only  partially  and  imperfectly  written 
down.  If  we  lived  in  an  age  similar  to  the  early 
period  of  Grecian  history,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Code  Napoleon  would  soon  be  regarded  in 
the  same  light  in  which  the  ancients  regarded  the 
legislation  of  Lycurgus.  It  would  be  considered 
to  have  entirely  emanated  from  one  individual 
mind,  without  hnving  any  connection  with  previous 
institutions.  Such  bi>ing  the  case,  we  naturally 
hesitate  before  we  admit  all  that  we  hear  about  the 
legislation  of  Lycurgus. 

2.  Our  doubts  will  be  reasonably  confirmed  by 
the  observation,  that  the  chief  part  of  that  reform 
whiclr.  is  ascribed  to  Lycurgus  consists  not  in  de- 
finite regulations  concerning  the  functions  of  the 
various  Ina^i8trates,  the  administration,  criminal  or 
civil  law,  in  short,  the  purely  political  organ isiition 
of  the  stite  ;  but  in  the  peculiar  direction  he  is 
said  to  have  given  to  the  Uiiture  of  private  life,  to 
the  manners  and  customs,  modes  of  thinking  and 
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feeling  of  hit  ooontrymcn.  Now  it  !■  erUat  Art 
the  power  of  any  individiial  kwgfrcr  anift  u  this 
point  be  very  limited,  once  thaSe  thinp  ut  ti^ 
the  outward  appearanea  of  a  natioali  iliii  i'  , 
which  it  would  be  jott  m  eaaj  to  altar  bj  1^ 
enactment*  at  a  negro  lawgiver  vpiAx  hy  the  mm 
means  change  the  bladk  ctrfonr  oi\m  uiailijii 
or  their  woolly  hair.  No  power  on  eaxth  tmH 
induce  the  population  of  any  town  or  vinvt  it 
modem  Europe  to  ado^  the  manner  of  life  ef  the 
ancient  Spartana,  granting  that  thia  wan  c'*^  ~~~ 
possible ;  and  we  are  cqully  pontivo  in 
that  the  influence  of  Lyenrgna  on  the 
his  eountrymen,  however  great  it  may  bava  btOi 
could  never  materially  alter  their  pecoliar  mtit  d 
life. 

S.  The  difficulty  of  inflneneing  a  poKtirri  «■- 
munity  in  almoat  eveiy  coneem  ot  pnbUe  mk 
private  life  by  legal  enactmenta  ia  atill  farther  ia- 
creased,  if  we  consider  the  meana  at  tha  diipeml  d 
a  lawgiver  in  the  time  of  Lycnigna.  We  haev 
well  the  difficnlty  there  ii  in  fratting  in  fene  a 
single  new  law.  What  could  Lycaigas  hm 
done  without  all  the  meana  of  modem  timet,  wiA- 
out  a  nicely  arranged  adminittratioa,  withoat  crca 
the  art  of  writing  P  Thit  art,  althoqgfa  eaittiqg  iC 
that  time,  was  not  nsed  for  fixing  and  piiieiiiiiim  tht 
laws  of  Lycurgus.  A  particular  rlietia  forbade  tht 
use  of  it.  (Plut.  Lye,  18.)  The  lawa  were  taat- 
mitted  by  word  of  mouth,  and  eziatcd  only  ia  tht 
memory  and  hearts  of  the  dtisena.  Ia  it  petHlli 
that  a  great  number  of  tbem  could  originate  at 
once  ?  We  know  a  few  of  the  riietiae  ateribed  It 
Lycurgus.  They  by  down  aimply  the  bnad  finh 
damental  featuret  of  the  conttitntion.  AD  tht 
detail,  it  appears,  was  left  to  be  rcgnlatcd  by  tht 
prevailing  sentiment  among  the  Spartana. 

4.  What  we  have  said  with  rmrd  to  the  teid- 
ency  of  all  the  institutions  of  Sparta,  via.  tfait 
their  object  was  to  keep  down  a  kuga  tabject 
population,  and  that  they  were  neceeiary  for  thii 
purpose,  is  at  the  same  time  an  aignment  for 
doubting  the  influence  of  Lycuigua.  Sparta  as- 
sumed ^om  the  time  of  the  invasion  crf'Peloponnttn 
the  attitude  <^  a  conqueror.  The  Hdota  esitlsd 
before  the  time  of  Lycuigut,  and  eonaequently  alit 
the  contrivancet  of  the  Spartan  ttato  to  keep  then 
in  subjection.  The  only  thing  that  we  can  aOo* 
is,  that  before  the  time  of  Lycuigut  thete  intd- 
tutions  were  in  a  state  of  development,  and  noyiqg 
at  various  times  and  occasiont ;  and  that  thty 
were  finally  settled  in  the  reform  which  the  whole 
state  underwent  through  Lycuigut.  We  hear  if 
disorders  that  prevailed  at  Sparta,  of  quairelt  be- 
tween the  community  (people)  and  the  king  (Plat. 
Lye.  2),  of  the  tyranny  of  king  Charikua  (ArisL 
Pol.  V.  10.  §  3),  which  was  put  an  end  to  by  tkt 
establishment  of  an  aristocracy  ;  at  the  tame  time 
we  read  of  an  equal  division  of  land,  ao  opposed  to 
the  spirit  of  aristocracy.  The  easiest  es^anatioa 
of  these  traditions  is  tliat  given  by  bishop  Thirlwall 
{HUt.  o/Gr.  vol.  i.  p.  297),  that  the  qnaxrclt  wcie 
not  among  the  Spartans  themselves,  but  between 
them  and  the  Laconian  provinciala,  many  of  whom 
were  only  recently  subjected,  or  ttill  independoiL 
'*  It  seems  not  improbable  that  it  waa  reterved  for 
Lycurgus  finally  to  settle  the  relatiTe  poeitiMi  eC 
the  several  classes  ^  (p.  300).  Thia  theory  appean 
the  more  correct,  as  it  it  evident  from  the  coiB- 
parison  of  oth^r  Dorian  ttatet  in  Peloponneant  and 
Crete,  that  the  peculiar  charKtar  of  tha  DariHi 


LYCUROL'S. 
nca  dcTcloped  iiaclf  pnnil.v  onlj  in  HinH  counUiei 
where,  M  in  Crelf.  the  Dorisni  ivpre  prrvnji«l 
from  Riiiing  with  oihrr  rncn.  In  piopnrlTDD  u 
ibej  ime.\gamhttd  with  tha  conqiici^  the  Doriitn 
chuacter  disnppeand,  u,  ftir  initaiicv,  in  Cocioth, 
AipM,iuiilM«8(mia.  If  thrreforeSpnrta  annl  lo 
Ljcutjut  tbo  confirnisticiii  of  her  pojiiicnl  nufud- 
•ncy  anr  her  lubject*,  and  wm  thus  rnibled  to 
picKire  and  dcTflope  the  orijpnaJ  Dorjin  chs- 
EBcler,  it  ii  explained  how  Lycar^i  could  be 
legardrd  u  the  originatar  of  Ihingi  vhich  in  nslil; 
ke  nt  only  icceiMiy  in  upholding. 

5.  Then  ia  one  coniidenlion  man  to  corroborale 
the  liew  which  we  take  of  Ljcurgus.  We  huie 
jut  mentioned,  that  ihr  inilitulioni  of  Spula  were 
oHginaily  not  peculiar  to  her  al<i-nt,  but  were 
cmnmon  id  the  whole  Dorian  nee.  Mulkr,  in  hin 
Voriaia,  ba>  proved  thi*  wint  beyond  nil  doubt. 
Be  adduce!  Pindar  (iiL  1.  |  7),  who  mention* 
(Pjia.161)  thai  liienm  the  SjncikMu  vishcd  to 
etubliah  the  new  city  of  Aeln*  upon  the  genaiiie 
IloTic  prinriple>.  lis  founded  it  ■'in'tA  iravai- 
tmU  frttdom,  aerordntg  lo  lit  Uaet  t,f  Ike  llyllran 
'  '"'        "     -'  ini]Je  of  lh«  Spartan  con- 
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of  At  Hlracteidae,  v4o  dweii  Mdei 

be  (0  prone  thai  the  lawt  of  Sparta  were  considered 


inililnliani  in  oilier  Doric  ■lalea,   ulivrv,  i 


«i,  they  a 

through  the  adminion  of  ttmngen  Id  the  right  of 
citiienihip.  Bel  in  Crete  Iheie  inttitutiom  were 
preierTed  in  their  full  purity  to  iiich  an  eilent, 
that  the  ancienli  unanimouily  made  Lycurgui 
borrow  part  of  bia  lawi  from  hia  CreLin  kinunen. 
(Strab.  I.  p.  737.8.!  Hoeck,  Knta.  iiL  p.  11.) 
Then  elitted  in  that  inland  HeloU  (colled  iLtaiui- 
Toi  or  iirirai),  lubjcct  piviinciali  (JininMii.  ay*- 
aitia.  all  nearly  on  the  ume  principle!  a>  in  Sparta. 
The  Cretan  education  reiembied  thai  of  Spnru  in 
every  fratUR,  in  (horl,  the  whole  aipn;!  of  poliilcal, 
and  (till  more  that  oC  social  life,  was  the  srdib  in 
both  countriei,  whence  Plato  called  Iheir  lani 
itt>^ist6iu>ut.  (PlBl.dg£^iii.p.tilt3,n.;cDRip. 
Ariit.  Pot.  ii.  7.  §  I.)  Out,  bi  from  ditcoveriirg 
in  thii  circumtlfuice  a  proof  that  Spuria  borrowed 
her  lawi  from  Crete,  we  recognise  In  ihoie  of  the 
Ltlter  couutrr  only  another  independent  develop- 
■    '   '    ■' ■.(H.n     
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ing  older  lEgoktiona,  w  ^  ..  . 

partly  in  restoring  peace  by  hii  personal  indurncr. 
and  aiding  in  eitahlithing  or  restoring  that  equal 
diiision  of  properly,  and  that  suhjcetiDU  of  the 
conquered  under  the  tonqueron,  which  were  «- 
sentinl  for  preserving  the  Doric  character  in  its 
pnrily. 

The  ancient  lilenlnre  on  Lycnrgua  is  chiefly 
contained  in  Plutarch  *■  Luntryia  and  lattUn/t  La- 
cwtua;  Xeuophon,  de  RefmiJiea  lAAeeduevumwi'. 
(excellent  edition  by  Fr.  IIsbh.  1B33) ;  Ariitottr's 
PoliHa,  ii.  6.  Conipnhenuve  collections  of  all  the 
maURols  are  those  of  Nic  Cragius  {ile  HrfaM. 
ZomJamt.  Genev.  1593),  and  T.  Metirtins  (.ir«- 
irJIaKfii  l/uomn,  Amst.  ISfil,  and  ttt  titgmi 
laamiea,  Ullntj.  U87  ;  also  in  Orooov.  Tkauur). 
Of  more  recent  date  ate  Arnold's  2nd  appen- 
diK  to  his  Thoeydides,  m  Hi  ^urtm  CussTi- 
Minn  I  a  review  of  Ibii  by  O.  C.  Lewis,  in  the 
PUIalegical  ,1fu»w,  vol  ii. ;  Manso'a  Span.h 
1800;  Mailer's  Vorimi  Wncbsmuth,  MtllKi. 
Allertli.  §  55  ;  UeroiannV  PolOml  Antia^  whtn, 
%  S3,  the  whole  lil^nlun  is  given  at  full  lenjlb  t 
andOrDle's//u«ork''/<-'fw[*,ial.  u.  C.6.  [W.l.l 

LYCUROUS  (A™i(F^).  ].  An  Aihuiisji. 
son  of  Aritlobidu,  was  the  leader  of  the  high  oli- 
garchical party,  or  die  |iarty  of  the  plain,  while 
thoae  of  the  coast  and  the  highlands  were  hnded 
respeclirely  by  Megacles,  the  Alcmoeonid,  and 
PcEsiitratus.  The  government  having  been  usurped 
by  i'eisislmtus.  in  a.  c.  66U,  Mrgaclet  and  Lycui- 
gus  coaleKed  and  drove  him  out  in  >.  c  5S4.  But 
distensions    with    one 


lother, 


conieque 


B.  c.  hi&t  by  marriage  with  the 
daughter  of  Megncles.  He  treated  the  lady,  how- 
ever, «■  only  nuroiaally  bit  wife,  and  the  Aleuuieu- 
nidae,  indignant  at  tha  insult,  again  nude  comDion 
ciuat  with  Lyeurgna,  uid  eipelled  Peisisiratu*  (a 
the  eecnnd  time,  in  B.  c  6*7.  (Her.  L  S9,  &t) 

3.  A  I^cedaetnoniau,  who,  thoogh  not  of  At 
royal  blood,  wu  chosen  king,  in  b.  c.  230,  legethet 
with  Agesipolia  1 1 1„  after  the  death  of  CleomeBea  ( 
in  the  words  of  Pulybius,  **  by  giving  a  talent  to 
each  of  tho  Kphari,  he  became  a  descendant  of 
Hemclea  and  king  of  Sparta."  It  was  not  hng 
before  be  deposed  bis  culleagne  and  made  hlnaslf 
sole  sovereign,  though  under  the  control  oS  the 
EphorL  Placed  on  the  ibroo"  hy  the  party  bveiir- 
able  to  Aetolia,  he  readily  listened  lu  th*  inalipi- 
liuiis  of  Machalaa,  the  Arluluxi  envoy,  tn  malie 
war  on  Philip  V.  of  Uacedon.  and  th"  Arhoeans. 
Having  invaded  Argulis  and  lakm  sfv>nil  towns, 

the  district  of  Delbinoi.  ciahaed  by  the  Attgalops- 

of  the  dilatory  conduct  of  Araint,  ts  wbiia  it 
loakcd  for  sucvour,  n.(^  SID.  In  the  tame  year 
he  barely  cacaprd  with  his  life  tnm  the  conspiracy 
of  CHKitnN.  and  Hed  lor  tefuin  to  PellriM  on  the 
wesLam  tronlin  of  [•aconia.     Idb.c.\1I 


.ly  with 

le  invasion  of  ThessaJy  by  DonmHhuo,  lb*  .\tto- 
uu  in  the  hop*  of  dmwinn  Philip  away  Inaa  tha 
cga  of  l>alu>  in  C'phallniia  ;  bat  Philip,  whila 
!  hhos'ir  invaded  AdoUa,  dndred  Epnaiui,  the 
chanui  general,  to  go  to  the  i»li«f  o(  tho  Mnan- 
iaoiL     Lycnrgui  eOccled  Ullk  is  Meearnia,  lad 


8M 
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wu  equally  mifiiocefltful  in  the  tame  year,  in  an 
attempt  which  he  made  on  the  dtadu  of  Tem, 
and  also  in  hit  endeavour  to  intercept  and  defeat 
Philip  in  the  paiaei  of  the  Menekion,  on  hit  return 
from  nit  inration  of  Laconia.  Not  long  after,  he 
wat  fidady  aocoaad  to  the  Ephori  of  revolationary 
detignt,  and  wat  obliged  to  flee  to  Aetolia  fw 
safety.  In  the  following  year,  however  (b.  c  217), 
the  Ephori  ditcorered  the  groundletuiett  of  the 
chaiige  and  recalled  him  ;  and  toon  after  he  made 
an  inroad  into  Meatenia,  in  which  he  wat  to  have 
been  joined  by  Pyrrhiat,  the  Aetolian  general,  bat 
the  latter  wat  repulted  in  his  attempt  to  pats  the 
frontier,  and  Lycuigut  retomed  to  Sparta  without 
having  effected  any  thing.  He  died  about  b.  c. 
310,  and  Machanidat  then  made  himtelf  tyrant 
(PoL  iv.  2,  85—37,  60,  81,  v.  6,  17,  21—23,  29, 
91,  92  ;  Pans.  iv.  29  ;  Li  v.  xxxiv.26.)  Lycurgnt 
left  a  ton  named  Pelopt,  who  wat  put  to  death  by 
Nabit,  B.  c.  205.  (Diod.  Exc.  de  VirU  HViL^. 
570  ;  Valet,  and  West,  ad  loc)  [E.  E.] 

LYCURGUS  (Av«covp7of),  an  Attic  orator,  wat 
bom  at  Athent  about  b.  c.  396,  and  wat  the  ton 
of  Lycophron,  who  belonged  to  the  noble  family  of 
the  Eteobutadae.  (Plut.  ViL  X,  Orat,  p.  841  ; 
Suidat,  8,  V.  AvKovpyos ;  Phot.  Bibi,  Cod.  268, 
p.  496,  &c)  In  his  early  life  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  ttudy  of  philotophy  in  the  tchool  of  Pkito, 
but  afterwa^s  became  one  of  the  disciples  of  Ito- 
crates,  and  entered  upon  public  life  at  a  compara- 
tively early  age.  He  wat  appointed  three  tuocessive 
times  to  the  office  of  raftias  r^t  Kotrrit  vpwrSSov^ 
i.  e.  manager  of  the  public  revenue,  and  held  hit 
office  each  time  for  five  years,  beginning  with  b.  c 
837.  The  contcientiousnett  with  which  he  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  thit  office  enabled  him  to 
raise  the  public  revenue  to  the  sum  of  1200  talenta. 
This,  at  well  at  the  unwearied  activity  with  which 
he  laboured  both  for  increasing  the  security  and 
tplendour  of  the  city  of  Athens,  gained  for  him  the 
universal  confidence  of  the  people  to  tuch  a  degree, 
that  when  Alexander  the  Great  demanded,  among 
the  other  opponents  of  the  Macedonian  interest, 
the  surrender  of  Lycurgut  also,  who  had,  in  con- 
junction  with  Demosthenes,  exerted  himself  against 
the  intrigues  of  Macedonia  even  as  early  as  the 
reign  of  Philip,  the  people  of  Athens  clung  to  him, 
and  boldly  refused  to  deliver  him  up.  (Plut.  Phot. 
//.  cc.)  He  was  further  entrusted  with  the  super- 
intendence (0v\cun))  of  the  city  and  the  keeping 
of  public  discipline  ;  and  the  severity  with  which 
he  watched  over  the  conduct  of  the  citizens  be> 
came  almost  proverbial.  (Cic.  ad  Att,  i.  13; 
Plut  Flamin.  12  ;  Amm.  Marc.  xziL  9,  xxx.  8.) 
He  had  a  noble  taste  for  every  thing  that  was 
beautiful  and  gmnd,  as  he  showed  by  the  buildings 
he  erected  or  completed,  both  for  the  use  of  the 
citizens  and  the  ornament  of  the  city.  His  inte- 
grity was  BO  great,  that  even  private  persons  de- 
posited with  him  large  sums  of  money,  which  they 
wished  to  he  kept  in  safety.  He  wat  also  the  au- 
thor of  several  legislative  enactments,  of  which  he 
enforced  the  strictest  observance.  One  of  his  laws 
forbade  women  to  ride  in  chariots  at  the  celebration 
of  the  mysteries ;  and  when  his  own  wife  trans- 
gressed this  law,  she  was  fined  (Aelian,  V,  II,  xiii. 
24)  ;  another  ordained  that  bronze  statues  should 
be  erected  to  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides, 
that  copies  of  their  tragedies  should  be  made  and 

?reten'ed  in  the  public  archives.   The  Lives  of  the 
en  Oraton  aicribed  to  Plutarch  (p.  842,  &c.)  are 
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full  of  anecdotes  and  chanctariadc  fcrtnm  if 
Lyenigut,  from  which  we  nraat  infer  that  kt  «■ 
one  of  the  noUeit  apedmena  of  old  Attie  wtai^ 
and  a  worthy  contemporary  of  DemoatheneL  Ha 
often  appealed  at  a  raoeeatfol  aocnaer  in  the  Alht- 
nian  conrta,  bat  he  hinaelf  «aa  aa  eAm  aeoMdl 
by  others  though  he  alwa^  and  evaa  in  the  kH 
dayt  of  hit  life,  tneeeeded  in  tilendng  hia  onentL 
That  we  know  that  he  wat  attaeked  bj  Philiaaf 
( Harpocrat.  t.  o.  I^wputd)^  Ileinarehoa  (Dinyi. 
DMoreA.  10),  Arittogeiton,  Menenednraa,  aai 
others.  He  died  while  holding  the  oAee  of  J»> 
oTon^  of  the  theatre  of  Dionyaoa,  in  bl  c  82aL  A 
fragment  of  an  inieription,  eontaiiiinf  the  aeeoot 
which  he  rendered  to  the  ttate  of  hia  iSminiabatita 
of  the  finances,  it  ttill  extant  At  his  death  kt  bft 
behind  three  tons,  by  hit  wife  CalUsta,  who  ««• 
teveiely  pertecated  by  Meneaaechmna  and  Tfaa* 
tydet,  but  were  defended  by  Hyperidea  and  11^ 
mocles.  (Plat.  /.  e.  pw  842,  fte.)  AmuB%  the 
honoun  wkich  were  conferred  noon  him,  we  nay 
mention,  that  the  archon  Anazicntea  ordcted  a 
bronze  ttatue  to  be  erected  to  him  in  the  Cna- 
meicut,  and  that  he  and  hit  eldest  son  shooM  he 
entertained  in  the  prytaneinm  at  tho  public  es* 
pente. 

The  andents  mention  fifteen  oiationa  of  ]>> 
caig:at  at  extant  in  their  dayt  (Pint  I.  e.  p.  643 ; 
Phot  /.  c  p.  496,  b),  bat  we  know  tho  titles  of  at 
least  twenty.  (Wettennann,  CTaaal.  d,  Gtkdk. 
BendL,  Beibge  vi.  p.  296.)  With  tho  eneptien, 
however,  of  one  entire  oration  against  Leocntes, 
and  some  fragments  of  othen,  all  the  rest  are  kst, 
to  that  our  knowledge  of  his  skill  and  style  as  an 
orator  it  very  incomplete.  Dionysins  toad  other 
ancient  critics  draw  paiticokr  attentioa  lo  the 
ethical  tendenej  of  Us  OBsticnB»  bnt  tkejr  eenaara 
the  hanhnett  c»  his  metaphors,  the  inaocnncy  in 
the  arrangement  of  hit  tab{ect,  and  his  fteqnent 
digrettionib  Hit  ttyle  it  noUe  and  grand,  hot 
neither  elegant  nor  pleating.  (Dionys.  Vtt  Sir^ 
oen$,  T.  3 ;  Hermogen.  Db  Fonm,  OraL  iL  n.  500 ; 
Dion  Chrytott  Or.  zviii.  p.  256,  ed.  Mor.)  Hit 
workt  teem  to  have  been  commented  upon  by  Df- 
dymut  of  Alexandria.  (Haipoeiat  a.  vo,  wiKamt, 
wpoKwia^  arpin^.)  Theon  (Pro^fHUf-  pp.  7 1, 77  j 
mentiont  two  dedamationt,  *E\ein|f  iytm/uw  and 
E^v9drov  ^^^yof,  at  the  woiki  of  Lycnigns ;  bit 
thit  Lycuigut,  if  the  name  be  correct,  mutt  be  a 
different  personage  firom  the  Attie  orator.  The 
oration  against  Leocratet,  which  waa  ddivered  ia 
B.  c.  330  (Aetchin.  adv,  O^MJMt  S  93),  is  printed 
in  the  various  collectiont  of  the  Attic  oraton  hy 
Aldut,  Stephent,  Qrater,  Reitke,  Dukaa,  Bekker, 
Baiter,  and  Sauppe.  Among  the  teparate  editioMi 
the  following  deserve  to  be  mentioned — that  of  J. 
Taylor  (Cambridge,  1743, 8vo.,  where  it  ia  printed 
together  with  Demosthenes*  tpeech  against  Hei> 
dias),C.  F.  Heinrich  (Bonn,  1821,8vo.),0.  Pinter 
(Leipzig,  1824,  8vo.,  with  a  learned  introdnctioe, 
notes,  and  a  Qerman  transhition),  A.  0»  BedM 
(Magdebuiig,  1821,  8vo.)  The  best  editiont  sis 
those  of  Baiter  and  Sauppe  (Tnrid,  1834.  8Ta), 
and  £.  Maetzner  (Beriin,  1836,  8vol).  Cinapait 
G.  A.  Blume,  NarroHo  d€  Lycmrgo  Oratorv,  Poli> 
dam,  1834,  4  to. ;  A.  F.  Nitten,  IM  l^curyi  0»«- 
torit  Vita  et  Rebu$  Gt$tk  Dis$eriaHa^  Kiel,  183^ 
8vo.  [L.S.3 

LYCUS(A^irot).  1.  One  of  tho  sons  of  Acm- 
tui.    (ApoUod.  iL  1.  g  5.) 

2.  A  son  of  Poaeidco  and  CelMOO^  wha  «M 


LYCUS. 

trantferred  by  bit  father  to  the  islands  of  the 
blesMd.     (ApoUod.  iiu  10.  §  I.) 

S.  A  son  of  Hyrieus,  and  husband  of  Dirce, 
one  of  the  mythical  kings  of  Thebes.  (ApoUod. 
iiL  5.  $  5  ;  Hygin.  Fa6.  8.) 

4.  A  tyrant  of  Thebes,  is  likewise  called  by 
■ome  a  son  of  Poseidon,  though  Euripides  {Here. 
fmr,  31)  calls  him  a  son  of  Lycus  (No.  2),  but 
makes  him  come  to  Thebes  from  Euboea.  In  the 
absence  of  Heracles,  L  cus  had  attempted  to  destroy 
Megara  and  her  children  by  Heracles,  and  kiUed 
Creon,  king  of  Thebes,  but  on  the  return  of  Hem- 
des  he  was  killed  by  him.  (Hygin.  Fab.  32  ; 
Tsetz.  ad  Lycopk,  38. ) 

5.  One  of  the  Telchines,  who  is  said  to  have 
gone  to  Lycia,  and  there  to  hare  built  the  temple 
of  the  Lydan  Apollo  on  the  riTsr  Xanthua.  (Diod. 
T.  56.) 

5.  A  son  of  Pandion,  and  brothe  of  Aegeus, 
Nisns,  and  Pallas.  He  was  expelled  y  Aegeua, 
and  took  refuge  in  the  country  of  the  Termili, 
with  Sarpedon.  That  country  was  afterwards 
called,  after  him,  Lycia  (Herod,  i.  173,  rii.  92). 
He  was  honoured  at  Athens  as  a  hero,  and  the 
Lyceum  derired  its  name  from  him.  (Pans.  L  1 9. 
§  4  ;  Aristoph.  Vesp,  408.)  He  is  said  to  have 
raised  the  mysteries  of  the  great  goddesses  to 
greater  celebrity,  and  to  have  introduced  them  from 
Attica  to  Andania  in  Messenia  (Pans.  iv.  1.  §  4, 
&c. ).  He  is  sometimes  also  described  as  an  ancient 
prophet  (Paus.  ir.  20.  §  2,  x.  12,  in  fin.),  and  the 
&mily  of  the  Lycomedae,  at  Athens,  traced  their 
name  and  origin  to  him.  This  family  was  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  Attic  mysteries,  and 
possessed  chapels  in  the  deraus  of  Phylae  and  at 
Andania.  (Paus.  i.  22.  §  7,  iv.  1,  4,  &c. ;  Plat. 
Themid.  1.) 

7.  A  Thracian  wlio  was  slain  by  Cycnua  in 
single  combat     (Paus.  L  27.  §  7.) 

8.  A  king  of  Lycia,  who  is  said  to  have  intended 
to  sacrifice  to  Ares,  Diomedes,  who  on  his  return 
from  Troy  was  thrown  upon  the  Lycian  coast. 
But  Diomedes  was  saved  by  the  king*s  daughter 
Cailirhoe.     (Plut  ParaU.  Graitc  et  Bom,  23.) 

9.  A  son  of  Dascylus,  and  king  of  the  Marian- 
djmians,  was  connected  with  Heracles  and  the  Argo- 
nauto  by  ties  of  hospitality.  (Apollod.  L  9.  §  23, 
ii.  5.  §  9  ;  Apollou.  Hhod.  ii.  139.) 

There  are  two  other  mythical  personages  of  the 
name  of  Lycus.  (Ov.  MeL  xii.  232  ;  Tzetz.  ad 
Lycoph.  1 32.)  [L.  S.] 

LYCUS  (AuKoi).  1.  Of  Pharae,  in  Achaia, 
lieutenant-general  of  the  Achaeans,  for  Aratus,  in 
ac.  217,  defeated  Euripidas,  the  Aetolian,  who 
was  acting  as  general  of  the  Eleans.  In  the  same 
year,  Euripidas  having  marched  with  his  Aetolians 
against  Tritaea  in  Achaia,  Lycus  invaded  Elis,  and 
by  a  well-planned  ambuscade  slew  200  Eleans, 
and  carried  off  80  prisoners  and  much  spoil.  (Polyb. 
T.  94,  ^5.) 

2.  A  commander  of  the  Rhodians,  who,  when 
the  Caunians  had  revolted  from  Rhodes,  in  B.  c. 
167,  reduced  them  again  to  submission.  (Polyb. 
XXX.  5  ;  Liv.  xIt.  25.)  [E.  E.] 

LYCUS  (AvKos),  of  Rhegium,  sumamed  Bow> 
B^poiit  the  father,  real  or  adoptive,  of  the  poet 
Lycophron,  was  an  historical  writer  in  the  time  of 
Demetrius  Phalereus,  who,  for  some  unknown 
reason,  aimed  at  his  life.  He  wrote  a  history  of 
Libya,  and  of  Sicily,  and  a  work  on  Alexander  the 
OfMt.     He  is  quoted  by  several  ancient  writers. 
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of  wboB  Meribe  Id  \Sm  Mw  wiica  vpoa 
Thebea  and  npon  NeatOR,  wbidi  -mtm  dMdj  Id 
hava  been  of  a  mydiological  cfaanelv.  (Md.jisk| 
Staph.  Bys.  t.  «.  'A^^remr,  Sff<8^ ;  SduL  md 
Aridopk.  Fae.  924;  Antig.  Caiyit.  46,  14«»  164, 
170, 188;  Taetsea,  Fii^  I^eopkr,  ;  SchoL  ad  Lg- 
eopk  615,  1206;  Schol.  ad  Hemod.  JTkeo^.  826; 
Vossius,  de  Hid.  Oraee.  p.  11 1,  ed.  WastenBami ; 
Qinton,  Fad.  HdL  vol  iii.  p.  484.)        [P.  &] 

LYCUS  (Atficet),  the  name  of  two  phyaiduis 
who  hava  generally  been  coofiDiiiidad  togatMr. 

1.  A  native  of  Napl  a,  who  is  qoflM  by  Eio- 
tianos  ((^oaa.  Hippoet.  pp.  66, 214^  and  who  mnat 
therefore  hava  lived  in  or  before  the  fixmer  half  of 
the  first  centniy  after  Christ.  He  lU^paan  to  hava 
eommented  on  the  whole  or  partaf  toa  Hippoemtie 
CoUectioo,  as  the  aaeond  boolc  of  Ua  eommeBtaiy 
on  the  traatise  '^Da  Laeb  in  Honiin,**  ia  qnotad 
by  Erotianna,  bat  none  of  Ua  writinga  an  atiU  az- 
tant    He  ia  alao  qooted  by  Pliny  (zz.  88X 

2.  A  native  of  M  cedooia,  who  waa  a  popil  of 
Quintoa,  in  the  formar  half  of  the  aaeond  eentniy 
after  Chriat  (Galen,  Oammmd,  sa  Hifpoer.  **Zte 
Nat  Himr  ii.  6,  toL  zr.  p.  136  ;  /)a  Mwrnd. 
/KneAToLzTiiLpt.iLn.  1000;  IMLOr.Fnpr. 
e.  2,  ToL  ziz.  p.  22),  and  who  laay  pedbapa  be  tba 
person  said  by  Galen  (/Xs  il/seft.  Mid.  iL  7,  voL  z. 
p.  148  ;  OuammL  m  Nifpoer.  **D$  ffmtor.''  I  7. 
▼oL  xri.  p.  82)  to  hava  belong  to  the  aeet  of  the 
Empirici.  Galen  apeoka  of  hmi  aa  a  eontemponry, 
but  aaya  he  waa  noTer  panonally  aeqnaintad  with 
him.  (Ds  Amai.  Admm.  ir.  10.  toL  iL  pw  471.) 
He  wrote  aoma  anatooiical  arorica,  which  are  aeToral 
timea  quoted  and  alluded  to  by  Galen,  who  aaya 
they  enjoyed  aoma  repatation,  hot  had  ooany  enori 
in  theoB.  (Da  Abtar.  FaealL  L  17;  D*  Anal, 
Admm.  i.  8,  iv.  6,  10,  voL  iL  pp.  70, 227,  448, 
470;  /^aywParl  v.5,voliiLp.866;a)wnBfc 
M  H^ipoer.  **Epid.  F/."*  iL  36,  toL  zviL  pt.  L  pw 
966  :  IM  MmaeaL  Dmtd.  roLzviiL  pt.  iL  pp.826, 
938.)  He  also  eompooed  a  eoomantaiy  on  aooaa 
of  the  treatiaea  of  tne  Hippoemtie  CoUaetiao,  in^ 
the  Apkorinm  (Galen,  Cbwaiaat  ca  Hippoarm 
**  Aphor,'^  iii.  piaef.  toL  zriL  pi.  iL  p.  662),  IM 
MwUi  Fopalaribm  (id.  Cbouaaat  sa  Hippoer, 
"^Epid.  III.'*  L  4,  ToL  zviL  p«.  L  p.  602),  and 
Di  HmmorUmt  (id.  CommmtU  m  Hippeer.  **  IM 
HumorJ"  L  24,  toL  zvL  p.  197),  bat  ia  aocaaad  bj 
Galen  of  misunderstanding  and  miarepreaanting 
the  aenae  of  Hippoeratea.  f/Xs  Ord.  LSbir.  mnr.  vok 
ziz.  pp.  57,  58.)  Galen  arrota  a  abort  treatise  ia 
defenee  of  one  of  the  Aphoriama  of  Hippoeretaa  (L 
14,  ToL  iiu  p.  710),  directed  against  Lycoa,  whidi 
ia  atill  extant  (vol  zviiL  pt  L  pi  186,  fte.),  and  m 
which  he  aeema  to  treat  hia  advaraaiy  with  on- 
juatifiable  harshneaa  and  aeveritj.  (See  Littr^ 
Oraores  <r^V7W«^- v«L  L  pp.  86,  106,  107.)  Ha 
ia  quoted  alao  by  Panloa  Aegineta  (r.  8,  12,  ppb 
536,  540),  Oribasiua  {apmopt.  uL  p.  57,  CbtfL  AtfW. 
ix.  25,  p.  378),  and  in  Dieta^  Sekolia  m  Uippoer. 
d  QaUm.  vol  iL  w.  844, 856.  [W/ A.  a] 

LYDLADES  (AjJUdHs.  There  ia,  Imwovoi^ 
conaidefable  doubt  whether  thia  or  AvaktSiff  ia  tka 
more  correct  fonn  of  the  name.  (Sea  Sehweighu  ad 
Pofy6.  iL  44)l  1.  A  dtiaen  of  Mmlepolia,  wIm^ 
though  of  an  obacure  fiuaily,  ndaed  hiaaalf  winb 
yet  a  yoong  man  to  the  aovereigatj  af  hia  aaliva 
dty.  Weknownothinf  oftboiCapabjwhiehba 
roae  to  power,  bat  be  ia  ffiptaaaiilfid  Id  oaaa  a  mm 
of  an  ambitaooa  bat  ganaaoaa  fhonwiar,  who  waa 
mialad  by  fiJia  AtoriaJ  iirgMHli  la  b*aa  a 
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monarchical  goTemment  to  be  the  beat  for  his 
fellnw-citizcns.     (Plut  AraL  30;  Pau«.  viii.  27. 
§  12.)  So  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  his  elevation 
appears  to  have  taken  place  tJboui  the  time  that 
AntigonuB  Gonatns  made  himself  master  of  Corinth, 
B.  c  244.     (Droyscn,  Hellenism,  voL  ii.  p.  372.) 
We  find  him  mentioned  by  Pausanias  as  one  of 
the  commanders  of  the  forces  of  Megalopolis  at 
the  battle  of  Manirneia  against  Agis  IV.,  king  of 
Sparta  (Pans.  viii.  10.  §§  6,  10)  ;  but  the  date  of 
that  l>attle  is  unknown.  From  his  being  associated 
on  tliat  occasion  with  another  general,  Leocydes, 
we  may  perhaps  infer  that  he  had  not  then  esta- 
blished himself  in  the  absolute  power.     If  the  date 
above  assigned  to  the  commencement  of  his  reign 
be  correct,  he  had  held  the  sovereign  power  about 
ten  years,  when  the  progress  of  the  Achaean  league 
and  the  fame  attained  by  Aratus  as  its  leader,  led 
him  to  form  projects  more  worthy  of  his  ambition  ; 
and  after  the  fall  of  Aristippus,  tyrant  of  Ai^^os, 
instead  of  waiting  till  he  should  be  attacked  in  his 
turn,  he  determined  voluntarily  to  abdicate  the 
Kovereigiity,  and  permit  Megalopolis  to  join  the 
Achaean  league  as  a  free  state.     This  generous 
resolution  was  rewarded  by  the  Achaeans  by  the 
election  of  Lydiades  to  be  strategus  or  commander* 
in-chief  of  the   confederacy  the    following  year, 
JL  c.  '2\\X     (Concerning  the  date  see  Droyscn,  vol. 
ii.  p.  438.)     His  desire  of  fame,  and  wish  to  dis- 
tingiiiiiii  the  year  of  his  command  by  some  brilliant 
oxplnit,  led  him  to  project  an  expedition  against 
Sparta,  which  wfis,  however,  opposed  by  Anitus, 
who  is  said  to  have  already  begun  to  be  je;ilous  of 
his  favour  and  reputation.  Lydiades,  indeed,  threat- 
ened to  prove  a  formidable  rival ;  he  quickly  rose 
to  such  consideration  in  the  league  as  to  lie  deemed 
second  only  to  Aratus  himself^  and  notwithstanding 
the  opposition  of  the  latter,  was  elected  strategus 
a  second  and  third  time,  holding  that  important 
oiHce  alternately  with   Aratns.     The  most  bitter 
enmity  had  by  this  time  arisen  betwei>n  the  two  ; 
each  strove  to  undermine  the  other  in  the  popular 
estimation  ;  but  though  Lydiades    was   unable  to 
shake   the  long-established  credit  of   Aratus,  he 
hiniKcIf  iiiuintjiined  his  ground,  notwithstanding  the 
in»iidiuus  attacks  of  his  rival,  and  the  suspicion  that 
naturally  attached  to  one  who  had  formerly  bonie 
the  naiLe  of  tyrant.     In  B.  c.  2*27  the  conduct  of 
Aratus,  in  avoiding  a  battle  with  Cleomenes  at 
Pallantium,  gave  Lydiades  fresh  cause  to  renew 
his  attacks,  but  they  were  again  unsuccessful,  and 
he   was   unable   to   prevent    the   appointment   of 
AratUH  for  the  twelfth  time  to  the  office  of  strategus, 
B.  c.  226.     His  enmity  did  not,  however,  prevent 
him  from  talking  the  field  under  the  command  of 
his  rival :  the  two  armies  under  Aratus  and  Cleo- 
menes  met  at  a  short  distance  from  Megalopolis,  and 
though  Aratus  would  not  consent  to  bring  on  a 
general  eng;iuement,  Lydiades,  with  the  cavalry 
under  his  command,  charged  the  right  wing  of  the 
enemy  and  put  them  to  the  rout,  but  being  led  by 
his  eagerness  to  pursue  them  too  far,  got  entangled 
in    Roine   enclosures,    where    his   troops   suffered 
severely,  and   he  himself  fell,  after  a  gallant  re- 
fiistnnce.     His  body   was  left   on    tlie  field,    but 
Cleonienes  had  the  generosity  to  honour  a  fiillen 
foe,  and  sent  it  biick  to  Me<;aloi>olis,  adorned  with 
the  insignia  of  royal  dignity.     Except  Cleomenes 
himself,  the  later  history  of  Grei>ce  presents  few 
brighter  names  than  that  of  Lydiades.     (Polvb. 
ii.  44,  .51  ;  Pint.  Aral.  30,  35,  37,  Cleom,  b/dr 
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Ser.  Num.  Hnd.  6,  p.  552  ;  Pua.  ^iiL  27.  i  13* 
15.) 

2.  A  native  of  Megalopolit,  one  of  the  tkiw 
ambassadors  sent  by  the  Adiaeang  to  Rome  in  B.G. 
1 79,  in  pursuance  of  the  viewt  of  hyeonu.  (  PeljL 
zxvi.  L)  It  was  on  thit  oocasioo  that  C*lli«t««, 
who  was  head  of  the  embassy,  betrayed  the  ia* 
terests  of  hit  countiy  to  the  Kmiuum.  [Calu> 
CRATKs.]  [E.  H.  a] 

LYDUS  (AuS^f),  a  eon  of  Atya  and  CalUthee, 
and  brother  of  Tyrrhenui  or  Torybna,  ii  laid  to 
have  been  the  mythical  anceetor  of  the  Lydink 
(Herod,  i.  7,  94  ;  Dionya.  HaL  L  27,  &c  ;  SkbL 
V.  p.219.)  (L.S.1 

LYDUS,  JOANNES.    [ JoAincn,  Noi  79.1 

LY'GDAMIS  (Aih^o/iir.)  L  Tho  leader  d 
the  Cimmerians  iu  their  inTaaion  of  Lydia.  Tkty 
took  Sardit,  and  were  marching  towards  Epilc■■^ 
to  plunder  the  temple  of  Artemia,  when  they  tat 
fered  a  defeat,  which  was  ascribed  to  the  iate^ 
vention  of  Artemis,  and  were  obliged  to  letue  to 
Cilicia,  where  Lygdamis  and  all  hie  anayperishid. 
Herodotus  no  doubt  alludes  to  the  aame  innwoQ  of 
the  Cimmerians,  when  he  relates  that  in  the  ren 
of  Ardys  (b.  c.  680—631),  king  of  Lydia,  the 
Cimmerians,  expelled  from  their  own  lettlementi 
by  the  Nomad  Scythians,  invaded  Asia,  and  took 
SfOrdis,  with  the  exception  of  the  dtadeL  (Stiak 
i.  p.  61,  xiii.  p.  627  ;  Plut.  Alar.  11  ;  Callimadi. 
IfyniH.  in  Dian.  252,  &c;  Hesych.  «.  v»  AiiU^ ; 
Herod,  i.  15.) 

2.  Of  Naxos,  was  a  distinguished  leader  of  the 
popular  party  of  the  island  iu  their  struggle  with 
the  oligarchy.  He  conquered  the  latter,  and  ob- 
tained thereby  the  chief  power  in  the  state.  With 
the  means  thus  at  his  disposal,  he  assisted  Peisis- 
tratus  in  his  third  return  to  Athens;  but  daring 
his  absence  his  enemies  seem  to  have  got  the  upper 
hand  again ;  for  Peisistratus  afterwards  subdued 
the  island,  and  nuule  Lygdamis  tyrant  of  it,  aboet 
B.C.  540.  He  also  committed  to  the  care  of  Lvg- 
damis  those  Athenians  whom  he  bad  taken  ai 
hostages.  Lygdamis  is  mentioned  again  in  b.g: 
532  as  assisting  Polyciatcs  in  obtaining  the  tyranny 
of  Samos.  He  was  one  of  the  tyrants  whom  the 
Lacedaemonians  put  down,  perhaps  in  their  ex- 
pedition against  Polycrates,  B.C.  .525.  (AristoL 
Pol.  V.  5  ;  Athen.  viii.  p.  348  ;  Herod,  i.  61,  64; 
Polyaen.  i  23.  $  2  ;  Plut.  Apophih.  Lac.  64.) 

3.  The  father  of  Artemisia«  queen  of  HaJiar- 
na^isus,  the  contemporary  of  Xerxes,  (llend.  riL 
99  ;  Pans.  iii.  1 1.  %  3.)     [Artbhuia,  No.  1.] 

4.  Tyrant  of  Halicamasous,  the  son  of  PisindeUii 
and  the  grandson  of  Artemisia.  The  historisa 
Herodotus  is  said  to  have  taken  an  active  port  ia 
delivering  his  native  city  from  the  tyranny  of  this 
Lygdamis.     [  H  brodot  C8,  p.  4  3 1 ,  b.] 

5.  A  Syracusan  who  conquered  in  the  Pnncn- 
tium  in  the  Olympic  games  in  the  33rd  Olympiiri. 
A  monument  was  erected  to  him  near  the  Iab- 
tumiae  in  Syracuse.  He  is  said  to  hare  been  eqoil 
in  size  to  the  Theban  Heracles,  and  to  have  vuat 
Kured  with  his  feet  the  Olympic  stadlunu  whi^ 
like  Heracles,  he  found  to  be  only  600  feet  ii 
lenj^th,  whereas,  measured  by  the  foot  of  a  maa  of 
the  ordinary  size,  it  was  625  feet.  (Pans.  v.  & 
^  8  ;  Africjin.  ap.  Euscb.  'EAA.  *OA.  p.  40 ;  SeiUgcr, 
'l0Top.  o-uvay.  p.  315  ;  Krause,  (Myrnpia^  p.  321.) 

LY(?DAMUS.     [TiBULLUS.] 
LYGOnp:SMA   iAvyo94fffta%  a    surname  sC 
Artemis  whose  statue  had  been  found  by  the  bi^ 
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then  AfttrabacuB  and  Alopecus  under  a  bath  of 
willows  (Ai^7or),  by  which  it  was  surroanded  in 
■nch  a  manner  that  it  stood  upright.  (Paus.  iiL 
16.  g  7.)  [L.  S.] 

LYLLUS.     [Myllus.] 

LYNCEUS  {AvyKws).  1.  A  son  of  Aeg^-ptui 
and  Argyphia,  and  husband  of  the  Danaid  Hy- 

Snnnestra,  by  whom  he  became  the  &ther  of  Abas, 
e  was  king  of  Argos,  whence  that  city  is  called 
Airyin^ibi'  "Apyos  (ApoUon.  Rhod.  L  125).  His 
story  is,  that  when  the  Danaides,  by  the  desire  of 
their  &ther,  killed  their  husbands  in  one  night, 
Hypermnestra  alone  spared  the  life  of  her  hus- 
band Lynceus.  Danaus  thereupon  kept  his  dis* 
obedient  daughter  in  strict  confinement,  but  was 
afterwards  prevailed  upon  to  give  her  to  Lynceus, 
who  succeeded  him  on  the  throne  of  Argos  (Apollod. 
ii.  1.  j  5,  2.  $  1  ;  I'aus.  ii.  16.  $  1  ;  Ov.  Ileroid, 
1 4).  The  cause  of  Hypermnestra  sparing  Lynceus 
is  not  the  same  in  all  accounts  (Schol.  ad  Pind, 
Nem,  X.  10,  aJ  Eurip.  Ifecub.  H6%  ad  Pind,  PyUu 
iz.  200).  It  is  also  said  that  she  assisted  her  hus- 
band in  his  eseape  from  the  vengeance  of  Danaus, 
that  he  fled  to  Lyrceia  ( Lynceia),  and  from  thence 
gave  a  sign  with  a  torch  that  he  had  safely  arrived 
diere  ;  Hypermnestra  returned  the  sign  from  the 
citadel  of  Argos,  and  in  commemoration  of  this 
event  the  Argives  celebrated  every  year  a  festival 
with  torches  (Paus.  ii.  25.  §  4  ;  comp.  ii.  19.  §  6, 
21.  §  1,  20.  §  5).  When  Lynceus  received  the 
news  of  the  death  of  Danaus  from  his  son  Abas, 
Lynceus  gave  to  Abas  the  shield  of  Danaus,  which 
had  been  dedicated  in  the  temple  of  Hera,  and  in- 
stituted games  in  honour  of  Hera,  in  which  the 
victor  received  a  shield  as  his  prize  ( Hygin.  Fab, 
273).  According  to  some,  Lynceus  slew  Danaus 
and  all  the  sisters  of  Hypermnestra,  in  revenge  for 
his  brothers  (^hoL  ad  Eurip.  lieeidK  869  ;  Senr. 
ad  Aen,  z.  497)*  Lynceus  and  his  wife  were  re- 
vered at  Argos  as  heroes,  and  had  a  common  sanc- 
tuary, and  their  tomb  m-as  shom-n  there  not  fax 
from  tlie  altar  of  Zeus  Phyxius  (Hygin.  Fab.  168; 
Paus.  it  21.  §  2).  Their  sUtu^  stood  in  the 
temple  at  Delphi,  as  a  present  from  the  Argivea. 
(Paus.  X.  10.  §  2.) 

2.  A  son  of  Aphareusand  Arene,  and  brother  of 
Idas,  was  one  of  the  Argonauts  and  £smous  for  his 
keen  sight,  whence  the  proverb  o^vrtpaw  fiKfrtof 
rov  Air>Kc«f  (Apollod.  i.  8.  §  2,  4.  §  17,  iiL  10.  f 
3).  He  is  also  mentioned  among  the  Calydoniaii 
hunters,  and  was  s!ain  by  Pollux  (i.  8.  i  2,  iiL  1 1. 
§  2  ;  cump.  Pind.  .\V«.  x.  21.  115,  Alc  ;  ApfJlon. 
Rhod.  L  151,  kc^  iv.  U6fJ,  &c. ;  Aristoph.  PlmL 
210). 

There  are  tvo  other  mvthical  persooaires  of  thu 
name.  fHvtin./'A  \::i/Afr,:\rjd.\l7.§9.)[L.S.] 

LYNCEUS  (AvyK*ut),  of  Samoa,  the  disciple 
of  Tbeophrastus,  ax.d  the  hnvi^fr  of  the  historiaa 
Duns,  was  a  coTit«tn|^>ranr  of  Mmander.  aod  bis 
rival  in  coc.rc  f*o*r:ry.  H*  s^rriTexi  Meuabdrr, 
npon  wb'ju)  l^  trvj*^  a  tr#c>k.  \\*t  k«^iefi.s  to  have 
been  ir.ort  d.i:::.7v,^'.i^  a*  a  rrazjCfuiaa  and  hiS' 
iorian  ;han  aji  \  corri.  i^**-*. :  fv.  wM.e  *m'.j  oMr  of 
his  coG»edi«?*  :i  r^-r.  -/*<  't^«  Ki^rav^/f^  w* 
have  ih.e  ::!*■%  A  W"  •'.  v»  •/  »f »;»  'A  tat:  — 
Alyvmoici,    *Ari,,.j-r^-,y<',,-a''a,      *Av*^4#7^i«r«, 

$.  r. ;  AlittrTi.  "»  .  t  vVT.  C.  ^/  fj>itr*tm  ;  Pint  /M- 
mttr.  i.'7  ;    V'.-^.- .».  'U   //<r/    Or/i^.  y    IZl,  wl. 

VttMtPTSJK*:.  ;    Mr      "fr.     ////     /"^i/     'om.    //rWk'. 
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LYNCEUS,  a  contemponurj  of  ProptfCloai  wIm 
complains  that  Ljmceua  had  won  tlio  tftctioM  of 
hit  mistress.  (Propert  iiL  80.)  Lyneoaa  wm  a 
poet,  and  appears  to  havo  written  a  tiagedr  on  tho 
expedition  of  the  Seven  against  Thebes  (Ibid,  f  ?• 
39--42.) 

LYNCUS  (Ai^iror),  a  king  of  Scythb,  or, 
according  to  others,  of  Sicily,  wanted  to  mnider 
Triptolemns,  who  came  to  him  with  the  gifts  ci 
Ceres,  in  order  to  secure  the  merit  to  hiniseU«  but 
he  was  metamorphosed  by. the  goddess  into  a  lynx 
(Ov.  MtL  V.  650,  &c. ;  Serv.  ad  Am.  L  327). 
Another  person  of  the  same  name  ooenrs  in  Quin- 
tns  Smymaeus  (xL  90).  [L.  S.] 

LYRCUS  (AipKosj^  the  name  of  two  mythical 
personages.  (Paus.  iL  26.  ^  4  ;  Partben.  End. 
i-)  [L.  a] 

LYSANDER  (AAiwipos\  of  Spula,  was  tho 
son  of  Aristocleitus  or  Aristocritna,  and,  aeeonliaK 
to  Plutarch,  of  an  Heiacleid  fiunUr*  Aelian  and 
Athenaeus  tell  us  that  be  rose  to  the  privileces  of 
citizenship  from  the  condition  of  a  slare  (^8i»»), 
and  Mailer  thinks  that  be  was  of  a  servile  origin, 
as  weU  as  Callicratidaaand  Oylippos ;  while  Thiri- 
wdl  supposes  them  to  hare  been  tho  o&pring  of 
marriages  contracted  bj  freemen  with  wonen  of 
inferior  condition,  and  to  have  been  orianiaUjr  fai 
legal  estimation  on  a  level  with  the  fJim^t,  or 
fisvoored  helot  childien,  who  were  ednortod  is  tMr 
master*s  froniljr  together  with  his  sons.  (Plat  Lm, 
2 ;  Pans.  tL  3  ;  AeL  V.  H.  zu.  43;  Athen.  vL 
p.  271,  f ;  Mailer,  Ihr.m.Z.  §  5  ;  ThiriwaU*t 
Grteee^  toL  it.  pi  374  ;  Mitfiudls  Greaet^  dk  zz. 
sect.  2,  note  4.) 

In  &  a  407,  LysBBder  was  eenl  oat  to  snccned 
Cratestppidas  in  the  eommand  of  tho  fleet,  tho 
Spartans,  as  it  would  mear,  haTing  been  iadaeed 
to  appomt  htm,  partly  beainse  his  ability  Barked 
him  as  fit  to  cope  with  Aldbiadea,  partly  that  thef 
might  have  the  advaatafe  of  hia  peealiar  talorta  of 
supple  diphnaey  at  the  eoart  of  Cyras  the  YooMpr. 
(Coop.  Cie.  Zte  Of  L  30,  iMSmmeL  17.)  Haviif 
increaaed  his  fleet  to  seventr  ahipo  Inr  leiafawe" 
.menu  gatherad  at  Rhodes,  Coa,  and  Miletaa,  ha 
sailed  to  Ephceaa ;  and,  when  Gyms  arrived  at 
Sardis,  he  proceeded  thither,  and  so  weo  npon  the 
prince  as  to  obtain  from  bin  an  increase  tn  the  pajr 
of  the  sailors :  nor  eoold  Tiasaphcrsea,  acting 
doobtless  nnder  the  instractione  of  Alrihiadea, 
succeed  in  h»  e£Eorta  to  indnee  Cyraa  even  to  re- 
ceive an  Athenian  emboaey.  Lyrender  fixed  hie 
bead^oarters  at  Ephcana,  of  the  later  preeperfer 
and  magnificenes  tt  whidb  he  is  said  by  Flatarab 
to  have  laid  the  Jwiadefioa,  hy  the  n— bsre  ha 
attracted  thither  as  tea  iscas  of  tnda.  After  hit 
victory  at  Nettnai  erer  Aatiedbae  (see  VeL  L 
pp.  100,  h,  193,  b],  he  peeesedid  te  iipiiii  • 
noaberof  oligarchical  ckbe  nad  ktAtm  §■  iha 
srveral  statea,  by  awaas  ef  the 
fitt^Mt  (or  the  pnrpeee  is  mA ;  aad  the 
with  which  he  regarded  CAixmaTfvaa,  Us 
o'^MT  ia  a  c  4M,  aad  the  atlea^  ha 
thwait  aad  fcawarr  bin,  rear  lascify  the 
tiut  hie  eb^ect,  m  the  escahushawai  ef  ll 
vas  rather  the  eal 


sMaaJ  refliMfiee  ihaa  the  ai 
try's  caaa».     Misaevar 
l^pmym  alli«e  m  Asia 
a  Mfhj(tm9  at  KihiieSi  they 
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fleet,  sn  application  which  was  rapported  alio  by 
Cynii.  The  Lacedaemonian  Uw,  howerer,  did 
not  allow  the  office  of  admixal  to  be  held  twice  by 
the  same  penon  ;  and,  accordingly,  in  order  to 
comply  witn  the  wish  of  the  alliea,  withoat  con- 
travening the  established  custom,  Ancus  was  sent 
out,  in  B.  c.  40.5,  as  the  nominal  commanderin- 
chie^  while  Lysander,  virtually  invested  with  the 
supreme  direction  of  idfairs,  had  the  title  of  vice- 
admiraL  Having  arrired  at  Ephesus  with  35  ships, 
he  assembled  from  different  quarters  all  the  avail- 
able navy  of  Lacedaemon,  and  proceeded  to  build 
fresh  gallies  besides.  For  this  purpose,  as  well  as 
for  the  pay  of  the  men,  he  was  again  furnished 
with  money  by  Cyrus,  who,  being  soon  after  sum- 
niniied  to  court  by  his  father  Dareius,  even  in- 
tniHtcd  Lysander  with  authority  over  his  province, 
and  assigned  to  him  the  tribute  from  its  several 
ritifs.  Thus  amply  provided  with  the  means  of 
prosecuting  the  war,  Lysander  commenced  offensive 
operations.  Sailing  to  Miletus,  where  he  had  ex- 
cited the  oligarchiad  faction  to  attack  their  oppo- 
nents in  defiance  of  a  truce  between  them,  he  pre- 
tended to  act  as  mediator,  and,  by  his  treacherous 
professions,  induced  the  majority  of  the  popular 
party  to  abandon  their  intention  of  fleeing  from 
the  city.  Having  thus  placed  themselves  in  the 
power  of  their  enemies,  they  were  massacred,  and 
Lymnder^s  fiscticm  held  undisputed  ascendancy  in 
Miletus.  Thence  he  proceeded  to  Cedreae,  on  the 
Ceramic  gnlf^  which  he  took  by  storm,  and  sold  the 
inhabitants  for  slaves.  He  then  directed  his  course 
to  the  Saronic  gulf^  over-ran  Aegina  and  Salamis, 
and  even  made  a  descent  on  the  coast  of  Attica, 
where  he  was  visited  by  Agis,  then  in  command 
nt  Deceleia,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting 
to  the  Spartan  army  an  appearance  of  supremacy 
by  sea.  But,  when  he  h«urd  that  the  Athenian 
fleet  from  Samoa  was  in  chace  of  him,  he  sailed 
away  to  the  Hellespont  Here  he  took  Lampsacus 
by  storm,  and  soon  after  the  Athenian  navy,  of 
180  ships,  arrived,  and  stationed  itself  opposite 
l^ampsacus  at  Aego»-potami.  Within  a  few  days 
from  this  time  the  unaccountable  rashness  and 
nf^'ligence  of  the  Athenian  commanders,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Conon,  enabled  Lysander  to 
capture  all  their  fleet,  saving  eight  ships,  which 
oiH:aped  with  Conon  to  Cyprus,  and  the  Paralus, 
which  conveyed  to  Athens  the  tidings  of  the 
virtual  conclusion  of  the  war  and  the  utter 
ruin  of  her  fortunes.  Lysander  then  sailed  suc- 
cessively to  Bysantium  and  Chaloedon,  both 
of  which  opened  their  gates  to  him.  The 
Athenian  garrisons  he  permitted  to  depart,  on 
condition  of  their  going  to  Athens ;  and  the 
some  course  he  adopted  with  all  the  Athenians 
whom  he  found  elsewhere  ;  his  object  being  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  mouths  in  the  city,  and  so  to 
shorten  the  siege.  Sailing  from  the  Hellespont 
with  '200  ships,  he  proceeded  to  the  south,  estab- 
lishing in  the  several  states  on  his  way  oligarchical 
governments,  composed  of  his  own  partisans — 
members  of  the  political  clubs  he  had  already 
taken  so  much  care  to  form — and  thus  everywhere, 
except  for  a  time  at  Samos,  the  friends  of  Athens 
and  democracy  were  overborne.  He  settled  also 
in  their  ancient  homes  a  remnant  of  the  Aeginetans, 
Scionaeans,  and  Melians  who  had  been  driven  out 
by  the  Athenians  (comp.  Thuc.  ii.  27,  v.  32,  116), 
and  he  then  sailed  to  the  mouth  of  the  Peiraeeus,and 
blockaded  it  with  1 50  gallics.     He  had  previously 
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tent  notice  of  his  appniaeh  to  An  and  to  di 
Spartan  government,  and  the  lnnd-liDivei  of  At 
Peloponnesian  confedemey  had  antand  Athm 
under  Pftnsaniaa,  and  encamped  in  the  Acidny 
(comp.  Schneider,  ad  Xtm.  HdL  iL  2.  $  8).  la  At 
spring  of  404  Athens  rapitakted,  and  Ljmmk^ 
sailing  into  tha  Peineeas»  began  to  daatnj  tht  )m% 
walls  and  the  filrtificationa  of  the  haiboor  la  Ihs 
sound  of  jovfiil  music,  and  (aoeotding  to  Phtncih) 
on  the  16th  of  Monychion,  the  veiy  di^  of  thi 
Greek  victory  over  the  fleet  of  Xencea  at  SdML 
The  several  aocoanta  of  the  evaata  liamaditlijy 
ensuing  are  not  very  conaiatent  with  each  ithK 
From  Xenophon,  it  woold  appear  {HdL  iL  I,  I S; 
comp.  Thiriwall'b  CfreM^  ^^L  W.  pw  174.  aoli  2^ 
that  Lysander  did  not  qoit  Athens  ibr  Sums  W 
fore  the  establishment  of  the  thirty  tjiaata;  hat  il 
seems  more  probable  that,  as  we  gather  fien  lijw 
and  Diodonu,  he  sailed  forthwith  to  Saiaoii  to  n- 
duce  it,  before  the  conplete  demolition  of  thi 
Athenian  walls,  bnt  soon  retained  to  Atheas  Ii 
support  the  oligarchical  party  in  the  imnii  aiphud 
revolution  (Lys.  e.  Eratodh,  p.  126 ;  IKod.  xif.  4). 
Accordingly,  we  find  him  sternly  qneUng  the  as- 
pression  of  popular  diseontent  at  the  pnpood  ta 
subvert  demoonscy,  by  dcdaiing  that  the  Athealnt 
could  no  longer  appeal  to  the  treaty 
since  they  had  themselves  infrinaed  it  by 
to  throw  down  their  walls  within  ^im 
time.  All  opposition  was  thaa  ofeiboiuii,"aad  the 
creatures  of  Sparta  were  pat  in  pneerMian  of  the 

Svemment  Plutarch  tcUa  na  that  Ijsanilg 
ving  thus  settled  matters  in  Athena,  veat  ta 
Thmoe  ;  but  this,  perhapa,  b  only  a  laisphcad  it- 
ference  to  his  expedition  to  Byaantinm  bifaa-BMfr' 
tioned.  It  seems  neatly  eertain  that  he  wtuiasd 
immediately  to  Samoa.  The  island  rapitalatri 
af^  a  short  siege,  and  theconqneror  iaih4 " 
triumph  with  ue  spoils  and  trophiea  of  tha 
The  introduction  of  so  mach  wealth  into 
called  forth  the  eensore  of  naay,  aa  taadiiw  to 
foster  corruption  and  cvpidity — m  opfauon  iraich 
the  recent  case  of  Otlippus  might  be  thoi^t  ta 
support, — and  it  required  all  the  eflbita  of  Lynndsr 
and  his  party  to  defeat  a  proponl  Ibr  dediinriM 
the  whole  of  the  spoil  to  the  Ddphie  god*  iaileal 
of  retaining  it  in  the  public  treasoiy.  Aa  it  w■^ 
a  number  of  statues  were  erected  at  Ddphi,  aad 
other  offerings  made  there,  as  well  aa  at  Spaita  aad 
Amyclae,  in  commemoration  of  Lysander^  Tialorisa 
and  the  close  of  the  struggle  with  AthensL  (Sea 
Pans,  iil  17,  18,x.  9  ;  Athen.  tI.  p^  3SS,  £) 

Lysander  was  now  by  ba  the  moat  peweiM 
man  in  Greece,  and  he  dis|dayed  more  than  ths 
usual  pride  and  hanghtiness  which  diatingaishcd 
the  ^lartan  commanders  in  foreign  eoaiitriML  He 
was  passionately  fond  of  piaise,  and  took  care  that 
his  exploits  should  be  eelcbratcd  by  die  aesl 
illustrious  poets  of  his  tiaw.  He  always  kept  thi 
poet  Choenlus  in  his  retinue ;  and  hia  pnusee  win 
also  sung  by  Antilochos,  Antimachaa  of  Colsphsa, 
and  Nieeratns  of  Hcncleia.  He  waa  the  fint  sf 
the  Greeks  to  whom  Greek  cities  erected  ahan  « 
to  a  god,  ofiered  sacrifices,  and  eelelmted  iastiwJi 
(Plut.  Ays.  18  ;  Paua.  ri.  3.  f|  14,  15  ;  Athoh 
XV.  p.  696  ;  Hesych.  s.  e.  AvnfpSpia.)  PesMsMg 
such  unlimited  power,  and  reoeiving  snch  axta* 
ordinary  marks  of  honour  from  the  rest  of  Oreeea,  • 
residence  at  Sparta,  where  he  mast  have  bean  aadtf 
restraint,  could  not  be  agreeaUe  to  hia.  We 
accordingly  find  that  he  did  not 
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Spaita,  bnt  agiua  iv|Mii«d  to  Asia  Minor,  vlMte 

tie  mu  alinoot   adored  br  the  olifarchical  dabs 
be   had    ertabliahed   in   the  Grvek  dtieiL      But 
Ilia  ezeeatiTe  pover,  and   the  homage  that  waa 
paid  to  him  eTerjirberei  awakened  the  enrr  aid 
lealoosj  even  of  the  kinga  and  ephort  in  SpartiL 
When,  therefote.  Phaniafaaiat  tent  ambassadora  to 
Sparta  io  comphun  of  Lrnnder  haTing  plondcfed 
bit  territory,  the  ephort  recalled  him  to  Sparta,  and 
It  the  Kune  time,  to  make  him  feel  their  power, 
they  pnt  to  death  his  friend  and  oiJleafiK  Inocax, 
for  having  money  in  his  private  possewion.  Alaimed 
It  these  indications  of  hostility,  Ly«ander  hateaed 
to  Phamabazus  and  prayed  him  to  gire  him  an 
sxcnlpatory  letter  for  the  Spartan  gofemment ;  bat 
the  Persian  satnp,  while  be  promised  eomplianee 
with  his  request,  craftily  sabsti toted  another  letter 
in  phice  of  the  one  he  had  promised,  in  which  he 
nepeated  his  former  eompbuntsi    This  letter,  which 
Ly Sander  carried  himself  to  Sparta,  placed  him 
in   no  small  difficulty  and  danger.     (Plot.  Zfa. 
20  ;   Polyaen.  vii.   19.)     Fearing  to  be  brooght 
bo  trial,  and  anxioos  to  escape  from  Sparta,  be 
>btained,  with  great  troable,  permismm  from  the 
!phors  to  visit  the  temple  of  Zens  Ammon,  in 
Libya,  in  order  to  fulfil  a  row  iHiich  he  pr»* 
tended  to  have  made  before  hit  battlen     Bot  the 
ittempts  of  Thrasybuhis  and  of  the  derooeratica] 
Mirty  to  overthrow  the  oligarchical  government 
irhich  had  been  established  at  Athens,  soon  re- 
adied him  to  Sparta,  where  he  seemi  to  hare  again 
icquired  his  wonted  influence ;  for,  although  the 
]:ovemment  refused  to  send  an  army  to  the  support 
>f  the  oligarchs,  they  appointed  Lysander  harmost, 
illowed  him  to  raise  troops,  advanced  a  hundred 
talents  from  the  treasury,  and  n<»ninated  his  brother 
Libys  admiral,  with  a  fleet  of  forty  riiipa.     As 
won,  however,  as  Lysander  had  left  Spurta,  the 
party  opposed  to  him  again  obtained  the  upper 
band  ;  and  the  king,  Pausanias,  who  was  his  intr 
terest  enemy,  concerted  measures,  in  conjunction 
with  three  of  the  ephors,  to  thwart  his  enterprise, 
ind  deprive  him  of  the  glory  which  he  would  ac- 
quire from  a  second  conquest  of  Athens.     Under 
pretence  of  raising  an  army  to  co-opente  arith 
Lysander,  Pausanias  marched  into  Attica ;  but  soon 
ifter  his  arrival  at  the  Peiraeeus  the  Spartan  king 
nade  terms  with  Thrasybulus  and  his  party,  and 
:hus  prevented  Lysander  from  again  establishing 
;he    oligarchical   government.      (Plut.   Ly$,   21  ; 
Ken.  Heli.  ii.  4.  §  28,  &c.;  Lys.  e.  Eratotth,  p. 
106.) 

From  this  time  Lysander  continued  in  obscurity 
'or  some  years.  He  is  again  mentioned  on  the 
leath  of  Agis  II.  in  &c.  398,  when  he  exerted 
limself  to  secure  the  succession  for  AgesiUus,  the 
3rother  of  Agis,  in  opposition  to  Leotychidea,  the 
wputed  son  of  the  Utter.  [Lxottchidss,  No.  3.] 
In  these  efforts  he  was  successful,  but  he  did  not 
receive  from  Agesilaus  the  gratitude  he  had  ex- 
pected. He  was  one  of  the  members  of  the  council, 
thirty  in  number,  which  was  appointed  to  accom- 
pany the  new  king  in  his  expedition  into  Asia  in 
a.  c.  396.  Lysander  had  fondly  hoped  to  renew 
lis  intngiics  nniong  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  and  to  re- 
|[ain  his  former  power  and  consequence  in  that 
.-ountry  ;  but  he  was  bitterly  disappointed  :  Agesi- 
aus  purposely  thwarted  all  his  designs,  and  re- 
cused all  the  favours  which  he  asked ;  and  Lysander 
was  so  deeply  mortified  that  he  begged  for  an  ap- 
wintment  to  some  other  place.     Agetibuii  sent 


af  high  rank,  tonvah 
join  the  Spartana.    (Plat.  Ifa.  SS»  M» 
8;  Xen.  AUL  iiL  4.  §  7,  te.) 


•» 


highly  inoennd  agiinst  Afeahna  and  Aa  hlig^jp 
form  af  govenuMBt  in  gcMial,  and  finaly  wailva^ 
to  bring  about  the  chai^  he  had  loaf  aeditatcd 
in  the  Spartan  comtiftitioa,  by  ahnKihing  heiaditarf 
royalty,  and  throwing  the  throne  open  la  aB  tM 
Heradridaa,  or,  arwifding  to  aoow  aeeomta»  to  all 
the  Spartana  withoot  exception.  He  ia  add  to 
have  got  Clean  of  HaBcaniMMtt,  to  cwipaae  aa 
oration  in  leoonuacndation  of  tha  ■taanra,  which 
he  intended  to  deliver  hiaHsif ;  and  ha  ia  fiuther 
stated  to  have  attemntod  to  obtoin  the  MneliMi  of 
the  gods  in  fiivoar  ef  hit  whtan,  and  to  haia  tried 
in  sncceaaion  the  oiadea  of  De^i,  Dodonn,  and 
Zena  AmoMin,  but  withoot  mmbm.  Phrtaidi  in- 
deed rdatea,  on  the  aatharity  of  Epham^  «  atiU 
more  extnordinaiy  expedient  to  which  he  had 
recoorse,  hot  which  alao  failed.  (Phrt.  I^  24, 
&C  Age$,  8  ;  Died.  zi?.  U ;  Oc  lit  Dmm.  i  4S.) 
Of  the  history  of  theae  otcntit  hewevor,  wo  ksaw 
hot  fittle.  (Coap.  ThiriwaU^  Qnmrn^  toL  i?. 
Appendix  4,  **  On  Ljander'^  RavalatioMnr  Pro> 
jeeto.**)  He  doee  not  Mca  to  have  vtntoiod  npaa 
any  overt  net,  and  hia  entcrprin  woa  cat  ahort  bj 
his  death  in  the  foUowing  Tear.  On  tha  bti hli^ 
oat  of  the  Boeotian  war  in  B.  c  895*  LTiandcr 
vraa  phueed  at  the  head  of  one  army,  and  the  kii^ 
Panaanias  at  the  head  of  another.  The  two  armiaa 
were  to  meet  in  the  ne^hbonrfaood  of  Haliartas ; 
but  aa  Pamanini  did  not  anive  there  at  tha  tino 

against  the  town,  and  penshed  in  battle  nndrr  the 
v^Bs,  &  c.  S95.  Hie  body  was  delivend  np  to 
Pswsaniasi  who  anived  there  a  few  hooia  alter  hia 
death,  and  was  boned  in  the  teiiitory  of  Ptaopena 
in  Phods,  on  the  rood  froas  Delphi  to  Chnnraneia, 
where  his  monameBt  was  stiU  to  he  seen  in  tha 
time  of  Plutarch.  Lyaander  died  poor,  which 
proves  that  his  ambition  was  not  diyaced  \(w  tho 
love  of  money,  which  sallied  the  chuaetar  of  Oy- 
lippus  and  so  many  of  his  contempoiarieai  It  is 
related  that  after  his  death  Agesilaoa  diseovciad  in 
the  house  of  Lysander  the  speech  of  Cleon,  which 
has  been  mentioned  above,  and  woold  hove  poh* 
lished  it,  had  he  not  been  persoaded  to  eoppw 
such  a  dangeroue  docoment  (Plat  Xfo.  37»dtc.s 
Xen.  UtIL  iiL  5.  §  6,  fte. ;  Died.  ziv.  81 1  Fnau 
iiL  5.  §  8,  ix.  82.  §  5.) 

L  YSANDRA  (A^a»V«),  da«ghterof  Ptole«y 
Soter  and  Eoiydice,  the  daaghter  of  Antipater. 
She  was  married  first  to  Alexaiidec»  tho  eon  of 
Cassander,  king  of  MaoedoBin»  and  iftw  hSa 
death  to  Agathodee,  tha  eon  of  Lyrfawihifc 
(Dexippoa,  an,  SjfmcA  ^  S<8 ;  Baseh.  Jnn.  pi» 
155;  Pans.  L  9.  §  6;  Flat  Dtmtlr.  8L)  ^ 
this  second  mairiago  (which  took  phMO,  aceent 
ing  to  Pausanias,  after  tho  rein  of  Lyaiaaehw 
from  his  expedition  againet  tho  Ootoo,  B.a  S81) 
she  had  several  childna,  with  wham  riM  fled  to 
Asia  afier  the  rnnrder  of  her  hoabiDd,  at  Ao  hi> 
stigation  of  Arsino8  [AoATHocLai),  and  beew^t 
assistance  firom  Seleocns.  Thehrttaria 
marched  against  Lysimachna,  who 
and  shun  in  battle  He; 381.  FkoM  m 
of  Paosanias,  it  appears  that  hpmtkn^  iiaiC  ■! 
thie  time  have  accompaniod  Behf,  mA  «m 
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IKMseased  of  much  influence,  but  in  the  confusion 
that  followed  the  death  of  Seleneus  a  few  months 
after  we  hear  no  more  either  of  her  or  her  children. 
(Paus.  i.  10.  §  8—5.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

LYSA'NIAS  {Awnadat),  1.  An  Athenian  of 
the  deme  Sphettus  who,  according  to  some  accounts, 
was  the  father  of  Aeschines,  the  disciple  of  Socrates. 
(Plat  AfHJ,  Socr,  c  22  ;  Diog.  Laert.  ii.  GO.) 

2.  The  fiither  of  Cephnlus,  one  of  the  inter- 
locutors in  the  republic  of  Plato.  (Plat.  PoiiL  p. 
330,  b.) 

3.  A  friend  of  Alexander  the  Great.  In  con- 
junction with  Philotas  he  was  sent  to  the  coast,  in 
charge  of  the  booty  taken  after  the  victory  over  the 
Tiiniciuns,  B.  c.  335.     (Arrian.  i.  2.) 

4.  A  CSreek  grammarian,  a  native  of  Cyrene. 
He  is  mentioned  by  Athcnacus  as  the  author  of  a 
work  on  the  Iambic  poets  (vii.  p.  304  b,  ziv.  p. 
(j'2U  c).  Suidas  (s.  v.  'EpaToo-OeVtyr)  speaks  of  him 
as  the  instructor  of  Eratosthenes.  It  is  perhaps 
the  same  who  is  mentioned  by  Diogenes  Laertius 
(vi.  23)  as  the  son  of  Aeschriun. 

5.  Tetrarch  of  Abilene.  He  was  put  to  death 
by  Antony,  to  gratify  Cleopatra,  B.  c.  36.  (Dion 
Cass.  xlix.  32  ;  Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  zv.  4.  §  1.) 

6.  A  descendant  of  the  last,  who  was  tetrarch 
of  Abilene,  at  the  time  when  our  Saviour  entered 
upon  his  ministry  (Luke,  iii.  1).  He  died  pro- 
kibly  about  the  time  when  the  emperor  Chmdius 
ascended  the  throne.  In  the  first  year  of  the 
reign  of  this  emperor  the  tetrarchy  of  Lysanias 
was  conferred  upon  Herod  Agrippa.  (Joseph.  Ant. 
Juil.xx.7.%  1.)  [CP.^L] 

LYSA'NIAS,  a  statuary,  whose  name  occurs  in 
an  inscription  on  a  base  found  in  the  island  of 
Scio,  AKToytas  Aiov^aou  rov  Ai6innT0¥  icttrtir- 
Kfva<r€^  whence  it  appears  that  the  arti8t*s  father 
was  named  Dionysus,  and  that  the  statue  was  one 
of  the  god  Dionysus.  The  word  irarco-irfiWc 
niiy;ht  indeed  refer  to  the  dedication  of  the  statue  ; 
but  there  are  other  inscriptions,  in  which  it  un- 
duubtedly  designates  the  artist.  Dionysus  is  fre- 
nuenily  found  as  a  man*s  name,  as  well  as  the 
coinniuner  form,  Dionysius.  ( Winckelman,  6r'esci&. 
d.  A''/»,<  bk.  xi.  c.  3.  §  26,  Meyer's  note.)  [P.  S.] 

LYSANO'RIDAS  (AwrawpiJas),  one  of  the 
three  Sinrtan  harmosts  who  surrendered  the  Cad- 
nifia  to  the  Theban  exiles  in  B.  c.  379.  His  two 
colleagues  Uerippidas  or  Hermippidas  and  Arcesus 
were  executed  by  the  Spartan  government ;  but  as 
Lysanoridas  was  abaent  on  the  night  of  the  in- 
surrection, he  met  with  a  less  severe  punishment, 
and  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  large  sum  of  money. 
Being  unable,  however,  to  do  this,  be  went  into 
voluntary  exile.  {Pint,  Pelop.  IZ,  De  Gcn.Socrat^ 
5,  17,  34  ;  Diod.  xv.  27.)  It  was  related  by 
1'heopompus  (ap.  Athen.  xiii.  p.  609,  b.)  that  Ly- 
sandridoR,  by  whom  he  probably  means  Lysanoridas, 
was  expelled  from  Sparta  by  the  intrigues  of  his 
enemy  Agesilatis,  and  that  his  mother  Xenopeitheia, 
the  most  beautiful  woman  in  the  Peloponnesus, 
and  his  sister  Chryse,  were  put  to  death  by  the 
Lacedaemonians. 

LY'SIADES  (AwridZvs).  I,  An  Athenian  poet, 
(probably  dithyrembic,  since  his  victory  was  gained 
with  a  chorus  of  boys),  whose  name  appears  on  the 
chonigic  monument  of  Lysicratcs,  which  fixes  his 
date  to  01.  cxi.  2,  B.  c.  335.     [Lvsicratbs.] 

2.  An  Epicurean  philosopher  of  Athens,  the  son 
of  the  celebrated  philosopher  Phaedrus,  was  con- 
temporary with   Cicero,   who   speaks  of  him  a< 
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(*homo  featiTna»**  and  atteckt  hia  appoialBiift  If 
Antony  as  a  judge.    (PkSippt.  t.  5,  TuL  9l) 

S.  A  Pythagorean  philosopher  of  ObIuil  (Ihi- 
Uich.  VU.  Pytk.  36.)  [P.  &] 

LYSIANASSA  (AMn^EMvra).  the  mm  4 
three  mythical  penonagea,  none  of  whom  ia  tttHj 
interest  (Hekiod.  mHog,  258  ;  ApoUod.  fi.  5l  f 
11  ;  Paus.iL6.  §3.)  [USL] 

L Y'SIAS  (Awrfor).  1.  An  Athenaa,  who^ » 
cording  to  Diodoma  (ziiL  74  )•  waa  one  oC  the  In 
generals  appointed  to  mcceed  Akihndes  m  tht 
command  of  the  fleet,  &  c.  406.  His  naao  bdesd 
does  not  occur  in  the  list  of  them  m  gncn  hf 
Xenophon  (HeU,  i.  5.  §  16),  bat  that  mihor  VgiMS 
with  Diodorus  in  mentiomng  him  ahottly  after  is 
one  of  those  who  actually  held  the  **«■«■— nil  at  ths 
battle  of  Aiginusae,  on  which  orcMion  his  Iiiiims 
was  sunk,  and  he  himself  made  hu  eeeape  with 
difficulty.  It  was  only  to  eneoonter  «  worse  frts^ 
for  on  his  return  to  Athens  with  fivo  of  his  csl- 
leagues,  they  were  all  six  immedintely  bnoght  to 
trial,  condemned,  and  ezecated,  on  the  cha^  sf 
having  neglected  to  carry  off  the  bodiea  of  the  citi- 
zens who  had  fidlen  in  the  action.  (Xea./UL 
i.  6.  §  80,  7 ;  Diod.  ziii.  99,  101 ;  Philochn, 
op.  SckoL  ad  Aritkipk  Bam.  1196.) 

2.  A  general  under  Sekneoa  Nioitar,  who  ii 
B.  c.  286,  by  the  command  of  that  prinee,  oecopisd 
the  passes  of  Mount  Amanua,  so  aa  to  prevent  tht 
escape  of  Demetrius  Polioicetei,  who,  in  e«st» 
quence,  fell  into  the  hands  of  SfUwttML  (PoljMn. 
iv.  9.  $  5  ;  conip>  Pl^t  Dewtgtr,  49.) 

8.  One  of  the  ambassadora  eent  hj  Antiochm 
the  Great,  in  B-a  196,  to  meet  the  ten  dcpaties 
appointed  by  the  Romans  to  settle,  together  with 
Fiamininus,  the  affidrs  of  Qraece.  Ho  was  after- 
wards present  at  the  iuterriew  of  the  kinfc  ^nA 
the  Roman  ambassadora  at  Lysimachia.  (Polyh 
xviii.  30,  33.)  According  to  Appian  (%r.  6),  he 
also  accompanied  Hegesianax  and  Meninoa  sa 
their  embassy  to  Rome  m  &  a  193,  thoogh  he  is 
not  mentioned  on  that  occasion  by  Jatj  (azair. 
57—59). 

4.  A  genersl  and  ministfir  of  Antiochu  £^ 
phanes,  who  enjoyed  so  high  a  place  in  the  csa- 
fidence  of  that  monarch,  that  when  Antiitchas  sit 
out  for  the  upper  provinces  of  his  emphe  in  && 
1 66,  he  not  only  entrusted  Lysiaa  with  the  can  sf 
his  SOD  Antiochos,  but  gave  him  the  aolo  riwnnMni 
of  the  provinces  from  the  Enphratea  to  the  sea 
Lysias  was  especially  charged  to  proeecote  the  wsr 
against  the  Jews,  and  accordingly  hastened  to  mai 
an  army  into  Judaea,  under  the  CMnmaad  of  Pi»» 
lemy,  the  son  of  Doiymenea,  Nicanor,  and  Gotgiss; 
but  these  generals  were  totally  deleiAed  near  Kb* 
maus  by  Judas  Maccabaens.    The  next  year  Lj^ 
sias  in  person  took  the  field,  with  a  nrj  hips 
anny,  but  effected  nothing  of  importance.    Ne*s 
soon  after  arrived  of  the  death  of  Antiochai  it 
Tabae,  in  Persia  (b.  a  164),  on  which  Lysrn  m- 
mediately  caused  the  young  prince  nnder  lusduip 
to  be  proclaimed  king,  by  the  title  of  Antiochis 
Eupator,  and  himself  assumed  the  aoversign  pootr 
as  his  guardian,  although  that  oflice  had  been  co^ 
ferred  by  Antiochus  Epiphanea  on  his  death-M 
upon  another  of  his  ministers  named  PhilipL    A 
new  expedition  against  the  Jews  was  now  vaAeh 
taken  by  LvAins,  accompanied  by  the  yooi^  ki^;: 
they  made  themselves  masters  of  the  strong  feiticss 
of  Bethsura,  and  compelled  Judas  to  fidl  hack  afM 
JenisiUem,  whore  they  besieged  him  in  the 


order  thai  he  mij^ht  hB«t«n  iq  oyipoH  bift  riral. 
Philip  wu  qaickly  dgfcated,  adJ  put  to  dalb. 
(Jweph.  A<il.  .».  7.  g  2—5,  9,  B  1—7;  1  Mae- 
oib.  iii.  IT.  T.  1— 3i,  tL  2  Mftcc  i.  il  liiL) 

Ljiiu  now  pouMied  luidiipnted  iDlfaiirity  in  [h> 
kingdom  ;  and  the  Roraani,  the  onlj-  power  whom 
ht  had  caute  Co  frar.  were  di>]..,M-i]  to  lutour  Ami- 


They, 


1  of  the  I 


eluded  with  Antiochui  the  G]  . 
nol  Tenlure  openly  lo  oppon^  i)ip  arliiirary  pre. 
cwding)  of  ih«e  deputiea,  hi;!  n;i3  lupjKiHd  to 
tsTe  connived  it,  if  he  diii  iint  commwid,  ihe 
murdrr  of  Oclaviat,  the  chir'f  of  the  embusy. 
[LirriMS.]     Ho  indeed  in,L,>^.!ii>i<.'ly  hi 


thodi 


icipation  in 
puniih  the 


mnde  hii  eicapefrom  Rome,  wIut^'  lit  h&d  been  de- 

The  people  immedislely  dec].>r>'d  in  hii  far-<at; 
and  Lftia-s  u  weU  u  the  f.uj,,^  Anti^>chu>.  »■• 
■eiied  by  the  populace,  and  givi-ii  [ip  ro  DonieiriUK, 
who  ordered  iheni  both  to  be  put  (o  death,  B.  c. 
162.  (Jowph.  Ant  lii.  10.  §  I  ;  1  Mao:,  vii. ; 
2  Mace.  liT,  1,  ![  Appian.  ,Syr.  16,  *7  1  Poljb. 
iixi.  15,  19;  Lir.  .^il.  ilvi;  Eiueh.  .Irm.  p. 
166,  foL  edit) 

6.  A  natiie  of  Tanui  in  CiHcia,  called  by  Alhe- 
Dxua  an  Epicnrean  philoiopfaer,  who  rniard  hiinielf 
to  the  poiition  of  tyrant  of  hit  native  cily.  (Aihen. 
T.  p.215.  b.)  [E.H.  B.] 

LY'sr 


Y'SIAS  (Aiw 


>t  Atheai 


;.  458  ;  he  wni  Die 


't  of  Symcute, 
UbhiiHbadeatAtheni,onthe  invitation  of  Periclel. 
(Diony*.  £yj.  1;  Plul.  Vil.  X.  Oral.  p.  BK  ; 
PhoL  Bi&l.  Cod.  262,  p.  488,  ^c,  ;  Sold.  i.  p.  A>^ 
irlai  i  Lya.  e.  SnifoiU.  I  i  :  Qik.  Brul.  [B.)  When 
Ite  wai  little  more  than  fifteen  >  nn  nld.  in  B.C.  443, 
Ljtiaiand  hiatwo  (loine  sajihr.Y))jrolhcn  joined 

llalT.  He  there  completed  liia  education  under 
the  iDilrtictiDn  of  two  Syncuuni,  Tiiiu  and  Nv 
ciaa.  and  afterward!  enjoyed  great  eateem  amon^ 
the  Thuriani,  and  even  leenis  to  have  taken  part 
in  the  admlniiiralion  of  the  young  rcpiibtio.  From 
B  pataago  of  Atialotle  (ap.  Cie.  SniL  12),  we  learn 
that  he  deioted  aome  time  to  the  teaching  of 
rhetoric,  though  it  ii  uncertain  whether  he  entered 
upon  thii  profeaiian  while  jet  at  Thurii,  or 
iid  not  commence  till  after  hli  return  to  Athena, 
when  we  know  thai  lueu*  wax  oTie  of  hii  pupili. 
(Plut./.c.  p.  839;  Phot.  fl,W.  0>J.  p.  4!I0,  a.) 
In  B.C.  41 1,  when  he  had  attain "li  ihi'  nge  offony- 
KTen,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Alhi  niana  in  Sicily. 
1,  both  in  Sicily  and  in  tln>  aoiiih  of  Italy, 


wbo< 


ccted  Dl 


!  of  the 


I.yaiai,  together  with' 300  otluT-,  «m  cipeUed  by 
the  Spartan  p^rty  from  Thurii.  :■»  n  pjirtixan  of  the 
Athenian*.  He  now  returrM  to  Athena;  Init 
there  too  great  mialbrtunea  aamiLed  him,  for  daring 
the  rule  of  the  Thirty  Tyiunti.  after  the  batlle  of 
Aegoapotami,  he  waa  looked  upon  a>  an  cneniy  of 


LYSIAS. 
le  aoyetnment,  liia  large  properly  mia  (onfiatnlij, 

1  death.  But  he  eacaped  from  Alhrna,  aiid  took  re- 
fuge at  Megira.  {Plat. Piol. II. IK.)  Hiaatt.iebmeat 
to  Athena,  however,  waa  ao  great,  that  when  Thra- 
avhului.  at  the  bead  of  the  patriola,  marched  Iroin 
Phyla  to  liberate  iheir  country,  Ly.ia.  joyfully 
aacriliced  all  that  yet  lenained  of  bi>  fortonr,  for 
he  aent  (he  paCriBia  2000  drachmaa  and  200  ahiclda, 
and  engaged  a  hand  of  302  niercenaiiei.  Thiaay- 
bulus  procured  him  the  Athenian  fnuichiae,  aa  a 
reward  for  hiagenerouly  ;  but  Aichinni  aftenmrda 
induced  the  people  to  declare  it  raid,  hccauae  it 
had  been  conferred  without  a  probuleuaa  ;  and  Ly- 
liai  henceforth  lired  at  Alhenaai  an  iaoielea,  oc- 
cupying himaelf,  aa  ii  appean.  aolelj  with  writing 
judicial  apeechea  for  olhrn,  sod  died  in  B.C  37R, 
at  the  age  of  eighty,  (Rionya.  Zya.  12;  Plul.  (.c. 
p.  836;  PboL^B.  p.49a.) 

Lp-aiaa  waa  one  of  the  moat  fertile  wrilen  of 
orationa  thai  Athene  ever  produced,  for  there  were 
in  aniiquiiy  do  leaa  than  i2S  omtiona  which  were 
CDrrent  under  hia  nuue,  ibougb  the  ancient  criiici 
were  of  Ofonion  thai  only  230  of  Ihem  were  genuine 
prodneiiona  of  Ljaine.  (Uonya.  £)».  17;  Phil. 
/.  &  p.  836;  Pbot.  I.  c.  f.  4BB-,  Cic.  Bnil.  16.) 
Of  theae  atationii  35  only  are  exlanl.  and  even 
among  theae  aome  an  incoraalete,  aad  olbert  are 
probably  ipuiiuui.  Of  53  olhen  we  jiauiw  only 
a  few  frngmcnti.  Moat  of  Ihcie  ontiiinn,  only  ona 
of  which  (tluit  agniDil  Emlotthenet,  B,  i.  408]  h* 
delinred  hiniaelf  in  court,  were  eurapotnl  after  bia 
return  fnm  Thurii  lo  Athena.  Ther«  ale,  howoier, 
BOBie  among  theto  which  probably  balnng  lo  an 
earlier  period  of  hii  life,  when  Lyati*  trnited  bia 
art  more  from  a  Iheorclicat  point  of  view,  and  they 
mual  thenture  be  regarded  aa  thclotiinl  urrciaea. 
But  from  the  commencement  of  Ihe  apetcb  agaiiial 
Emloalhrnei  we  mual  conclude  ibal  bia  real  caresr 
aa  a  writer  of  oiodona  brgen  about  B,  c  4U3, 
Among  the  loat  worka  of  Lyuai  we  may  mention  a 
manual  of  rhetoric  (tJx"I  JwrojHmj),  prubaUy  one 
of  bia  early  prnduclioni,  which,  however,  i*  loat. 
How  highly  the  orstioii*  of  Lytiui  wen  taluitd  in 
antiquity  ma;  be  infeired  &0111  the  great  nmnbar 
of  pertoni  that  wrote  coiuneatariea  upon  than, 
inch  aa  Caeciliaa  Calaatiniu,  Zoaimna  uf  Oai*. 
Zeno  of  Citlinm,  Harpocnlion.  Paulina  aenniDUi, 
and  oihera.  All  the  worka  of  theea  (ritic*  bara 
prriahed.  The  only  critidara  of  any  imporlane* 
upon  l.yiiaa  that  baa  come  down  lo  u>  ia  thai  of 
Dionyaiui  of  Halicamaaaui,  in  hia  Ilaiii  lAri^x*^ 
ptpif"'  itiB/trmurtiaiui,  the  ruilpj^Blair  it^«il, 
and  ia  hia  anoonl  of  Lyaiaa,  to  wbicU  nt  naf  add 
the  remarka  of  Photiua.  Accerdiug  to  the  jnd|t. 
meal  of  Dionj-iiti*.  and  the  wxidenial  remarka  of 
othera,  which  ant  home  out  by  a  Gareful  euminj^ 
tion  of  the  otaliona  atill  eilanl,  the  dklioD  of 
l.yaiai  i>  perfectly  pare,  and  may  be  lonkrd  upon 
ai  the  b«l  canon  of  the  Attic  idiom  ;  bil  huipoys 
i>  natural  and  aimpli,  but  at  the  Mne  line  naUe 
and  dignilied  (Uionye.  l.m.  3,  3,  IMmaM.  Ii; 
Cic  Brm.  82;  Quintil.  lit.  10.  i  21,  eomp.  U.  4. 
i  17)  ;  it  ia  alwaya  clear  and  lucid  ;  the  Mfioaa- 
neaa  of  hia  aiyla  doea  nol  injure  ita  piediioa  )  not 
can  hi*  rbetoiial  embeUiahmenta  b«  CBnttdanl  aa 
impairing  the  chanting  ainiplicily  of  bia  ettla. 
(Dieura.  Lgt.  4,  &e.)  Hi>  ddinMtion*  oT  A*- 
nuteralealwajaati^kingand  IniEtallfa.  (DUnya. 
/.y>.  7  ;  QiiinliL  ill.  8.  g  51  ;  Phot  J.  c.  p,  48H.) 
Out  what  cbaraoleriid  hia  oral;' 
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P.11  other  ancients  is  the  indi'ficriKililo  pracofidneM 
nnd  eleg:incc  which  pervade  nil  of  thum,  without  in 
the  IcOKt  imiiairing  their  power  and  energy  ;  and 
this  gractif Illness  was  considered  as  so  peculiar  a 
f«*aturo  in  all  Lysins'  productions,  that  Dionyc^ius 
tliought  it  a  fit  criterion  by  which  the  genuine 
works  of  Lvbias  might  be  distinguished  from  the 
spurious  works  that  went  by  liis  nanie.  (Dionys. 
J.ys.  10,  &c.,  3,  iJt'mosth,  13,  Dinarch.  7;  comp. 
ric.  Unit.  .0, 1(J ;  Quintil.  ix.  4.  §  17,xii.  10.  §  24.) 
The  manner  in  which  Lysius  treats  his  subjects  is 
equally  doservina;  nf  high  pniisc.  (Dionys.  Zv*. 
15 — 1.0;  Ilrnungon.  ])t  Form,  (fmt.  ii.  p.  490.) 
It  is  therefore,  no  matter  of  Bnrprisi>  to  hear  that 
among  the  many  onitions  he  wroti:  for  otluTH.  two 
onlv  arc  said  to  have  been  unsuccessful.  (I'lut. 
/.r.'p.  83G.) 

The  extant  oration!*  of  Lys^ias  aro  contained  in 
the  collections  of  A  Kins,  JI.  Stephenss  Ueiske, 
DukaSf  Hekkor,  and  Baiu-r  and  Sauppe.  Among 
the  separate  editions,  we  mention  those  of  J.  Tay- 
lor (London,  M'MK  4to.  with  a  full  ciitical  appa- 
ratus and  emendations  bv  Markland).  C.  Foerlsch 
(Leipzig,  lH-29,  Ovo.),  J.  Tram  (Munich,  1831, 
ovo.,  in  which  the  orations  are  arrangi-d  in  their 
chronol(»gical  order);  compare  J.  Fr.mz,  Disscrtutio 
de  Ljjsin  OruUtrt  AUu-v  (iraicc scrijitii^  Norimbergae, 
nj'28,  Hvo.  ;  L.  Iloelscher,  J)e  Lf/siar  Oruturi*  Vita 
et  Dictiouf^  llerlin,  1B:'.7,  8vo.,  and  A;  Vifa  e.t 
iscripti*  Lpsfiuti  (Mttoris  Cninmcittntio^  BtMlin,  18:J7, 
8vo.  ;  Wehtemiann,  (ies4-h.  tlt-r  (irii^h.  Jinrdtsamr 
hfU^  §§  46,  47,  and  I/rt/m/r,  iii.  pp.  •J78— 288. 

There  arc  some  other  persons  of  the  name  of 
Lysias,  who  come  under  the  head  of  literary  cha- 
racters. I.  Lysias  of  Tarsus  an  epicurean  philo- 
sopher, who  usurpiid  the  tynmnis  in  his  native 
place  on  the  occasion  of  his  being  raised  to  the 
priesthood  of  Heracles,  and  afterwards  distinguished 
himself  by  his  indulgence  in  luxuries  and  cruelty. 
(Athen.  V.  p.  ^\^.)  2.  A  person  who  is  one  of  the 
interlocutors  in  IMutarch's  tr-Mtise  de  Mmica,  3. 
A  sophist,  who  was,  according  to  Taylor,  the  author 
of  the  iffioTiKti,  which  arc  attributed  by  some  of 
the  ancient*  to  the  onitor  Lysia"*.  (Taylor,  ViL 
Lys.  p.  164.)  Thii  nophibt  may  be  the  one  men- 
tioned by  l>i'mosthencs  (c.  AV«i«t.  p.  3")l.    [L.  S.] 

LY'SLXS.  a  >ciilptor  of  the  time  of  Augustus, 
for  whom  he  executed  a  great  and  highly  valued 
group,  representing  Apollo  and  Diana  in  a  four^ 
horse  chariot,  which  Augustus  placed  in  the  cha]>el 
erected  by  him  to  the  memory  of  his  father,  Octa- 
vius,  on  the  ]^l]atine  hill.  IMiny  says  that  the 
group  was  of  one  piece  of  niiirble  ;  but  similar 
statements  of  his  n'8|>ecting  other  gn)ups  which 
arc  still  extant,  the  Ijaocoun  for  instance,  have 
Wen  di<%provc'd  by  an  examination  of  the  works 
themselvi's:  we  may  therefore  M»*|)ert  his  accuracy 
in  this  instance.  (IMin.  //.A'  xxxvi.  .'>.  s.  4.  §  10; 
Meyer,  A'»//.«/«A»'»ci4:<'/t/c,  vol.  iii.  pp.  38,  31).)  [P.S.] 

LYSICLKS  (Aum/f\T7j).  1.  I'o«»'ibly  a  son  of 
Abronychus,  was  sent  out  by  the  Athenians,  with 
four  colleagues,  in  command  of  twelve  ships  for 
raising  money  among  their  allies,  b.  c.  428.  He 
was  attacked,  in  im  expedition  up  the  ]>lain  of  the 
Maeander,  by  some  Carians  and  Simians  of  Anaea, 
and  fell  with  many  of  his  men.  (Thuc.  iii.  19.) 
Possibly  this  Lysicles  is  the  same  with  Lysicles 
*•  the  sheep  dealer,"  whom  Aristophanes  appears  to 
allude  to  (AV/.  131)  as  C'leon*ii  immediate  prede- 
cessor on  the  demagogic  throne,  and  in  a  subsequent 
p;u^e  (ib.  76.'>)  luuncs  in  bad  company,  and  who, 
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it  appeanu  after  the  death  of  Pericles  mtnied  Ai- 
pnsia.  By  her  he  had  a  atm,  Poriatea,  and  throagh 
her  instructions  save  Aeeckinea  the  diidple  of 
Socrates  he  attained  the  highest  importonoa  {Apk 
J'lut,  Per.  c.  24  ;  Schol.  ad  Mat  Memex.  pi  235; 
compare  Harpocr.  and  Hesych.  $.  9.  vpaimiKtu ; 
Schol.  ttd  Aristoyh.  Eq.  L  c.)  [A.  H.  C] 

2.  One  of  the  commanden  of  the  Atheniu 
army  at  the  liattle  of  C'hueruneia,  B.  a  838,  wai 
subsequently  condemned  to  duath,  upon  the 
accusation  of  the  orator  Lycurgus.  (Diod.  xrL 
8.%  88.)  The  sp<'cch  which  Lycuignt  delirend 
against  Lysicles  is  referred  to  by  Hazpocratioa 
(«.  vr.  iv\  AijXiV  and  Afft^cCScia). 

LYSrCRATKS  (AMrurpariif),  an  Athenian, 
whose  name  has  become  celebrated  bv  means  of  hii 
l>eautiful  choragic  monument.  The  enilom  of 
giving  a  bronze  tri|)od  as  a  prize  to  the  chongns  ia 
the  dramatic  exhibitions  nnd  of  then  dedicating 
the  tripod  to  somo  divinity,  is  described  in  the 
**•  Dictionary  of  Antiquities**  9.  v.  Choregii. 
The  most  usual  manner  of  dedicating  the  tripod 
was  by  placing  it  on  the  summit  of  a  inia]!  bnildisg 
erected  for  the  express  purpose  of  receiring  iL  The 
choragic  monument  of  Lysicrates  is  such  an  erec- 
tion. From  a  square  base  arises  a  circular  build- 
ing, consisting  of  six  Corinthian  columns  connected 
by  a  wall,  and  supporting  u  flat  cupola  of  one  piece 
of  marble,  from  the  centre  of  which  rises  a  hrautifnl 
tlf)wer-like  ornament,  which  spreads  ont  at  the 
summit  so  as  to  afford  a  base  for  the  tripod,  ths 
marks  of  which  are  still  visible  upon  it.  The  de> 
tiiiU  arc  of  surpassing  beauty,  and  can  only  be  v^ 
preciated  from  a  good  dmwing.  The  best  engraring, 
or  rather  set  of  engravings  of  it  are  given  by 
Mauch  (AVae  Sjfsiemati9cke  DarMlmt^  d,  Jr- 
ehiicktonitchfn  Ordnuupen^  3e  Auflage,  ta£  54 — 
57).  The  following  is  the  inscription  on  the  aichi- 
trave : 

At><rtjrp({Ti}r  hwriBtlZov  Kutwvw^  ^XPrtl^h 

A.wrijiiii\i  ^Miivtuos  ^8i8curicc,  Evalrtror  i|px'* 

(n<k:kh,  Corp,  Imer,  221.)  The  aichonship  <f 
Kvnenetus  was  in  OL  cxi.  2,  b.  c.  336. 

The  building  is  vulgarly  called  the  Lantern  of 
Demosthenes  who  is  said  to  have  erected  it  widi 
the  object  of  studying  in  the  secluuon  of  its  in- 
terior. Not  only  is  this  tradition  unsupported  by 
any  authority,  and  disproved  by  the  inscription, 
but  it  is  clear  that  the  interior  of  the  building, 
which  is  not  quite  six  feet  in  diameter,  was  not 
applied  to  any  use,  and  had,  in  £sct,  no  entruMb 
It  is  now  open,  having  at  some  period  been  hraken 
into,  ]>rolialily  in  search  of  treasure.  (Stuart  and 
Uevett,  Autiquitiea  of  Atheng^  voL  i.  p.  139;  Hilt, 
(w't'ifchickU  d.  BaukuHil  bei  dtn  Allem,  toL  ii.  y, 
2<).)  rp.  SLl 

LYSrDICE  (AwrSlKii\  a  daughter  of  Pelops 
married  to  Mestor,  by  whom  she  had  a  daughter, 
Hippothoc  (ApoUod.  iL  4.  $  5).  Others  cafi  her 
the  wife  of  Alcaeus  and  mother  of  AmpbitiyoB 
(Pau&  viii.  14.  j  2).  A  third  account  is  given  fay 
the  scholiast  on  Pindar  (fV.  viL  49 X  A  seeonA 
personage  of  the  name  is  mentioned  by  ApoUodoms 
(il7.  §»).  [L.S.] 

LYSI'DICUS,  the  father  of  a  Annins  Cimber, 
the  btter  of  whom  Cicero  calls  l^^iatm  ^ihbb, 
i.  e.  KwrMKoy,  **  quoniam  omnia  jnxm  diasolvit.** 
(Cic.  Phil.  xi.  6.)     [ClUBXH,  Annius.] 

LYSrMAClIE   (Amti^xy),   m  dusfatcr  rf 


LY3IMACHUS. 
Abu,  uid  the  vifs  of  Talaiii  (Apollod.  i.  9,  |  IS  ; 
AnajUiTi'H).    Annthcr  pennnsee  of  tha  nine  name 
oecnnin  Apolladonii  (iii.  12.  %S).  [L.S.] 

L^SIMACIIIDES  (AiKTi^xf^lO.  ■  Greek 
writer,  the  aulhor  nf  « 


1  Csftiliui.     He 


a  ilM  ti 


d  with  the  Athe- 
niani.    (Ammon.  de  DiJK  ru;,  j,  r.  Btitpit ;  II«r- 

(b  Hilt  Cra«-.p.23l,ed.Weitenii«iin.)[C,P.M.] 
LYSi'MACHUS  (AwWx"')-     1-  An  Alhe- 

niin,  fiither  of  Ariilcidei  the  Juit     (tlerod.  TiiL 

79 1  Thuc.  i.  91;  PluL  ^ni£  init.) 

3.  Son  of  ArUteidet,  and  RiandMn  of  the  pr»- 

ceding,  »  apoken  of  lu  ■  man  himaelf  of  oa  inaignj- 

aind  monej ,  u  'well  aa  an  aUowaoce  for  hit  daily 
mainierumce.  by  a  decree  of  Alcibiadet.  in  coo- 
Wderatian  of  hia  f.it}ier->  icrvice*.     He  left  turo 

Poljcrita,  nho  alio  recciied  u  publie  dlomuKa  for 
ber  gmndbther'f  uike.  (PluL  AHmL  37  ;  Dem.  c 
Lept.  %  95.  p.  49[,  and  ScM.  ad  Ix.) 

3.  tjon  of  Lyilmachiia,  Iting  of  Thnce  (aea  be- 
low), by  AnlnoF,  danghter  of  Ptolemy  Solar. 
Afler  the  d«th  of  hia  ikther  (ac  381),  ha  fled 
with  hii  mother  and  younger  brother,  Philip,  Id 

nfety,  until  Ploli:niyCi'raunui,wha  had  ettabliihed 
himself  opon  the  throne  of  Muceiionis,  decoyed 
Arainoe  and  her  two  una  into  hia  power,  by  pn>' 
miaing  to  mairj  the  former,  and  adopt  the  two 
yoong  men.  Dut  ai  aoon  M  they  met  their  tiea- 
therotu  uncle,  both  Lyainmchua  and  Philip  were 
inalanlly  aeixed  and  put  to  death,  in  the  rery  ami 
of  their  mother.  Lyaimachui  wai  at  the  lime  16 
yeara  old  ;  hia  brother  three  yean  younger;  and 
both  were  remHrkable  for  their  beauty.  (Juatin. 
xiir,  2,3;  Memnon,  c.  U.) 

4.  Sod  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphui  hr  Anime, 
the  daughter  of  Lyiimachua,  king  of  Thncr.  Ha 
nitiired  both  hia  brother  Ptolemy  III.  Eoetgete*, 
and  hia  nephew, Ptolemy  IV.  Philopulor;  butwu 
pat  to  death  by  Soiibiui,  the  minialer  and  guardian 
of  Ploksiy  Kplphsiies.  (Schol.  ad  Thiocr.  Id^ 
iviL  128;  Poljb.  iv.  -25.) 

5.  A  friend  and  counaellor  of  Philip  V.,  king  of 


u  Ihei 


:  of  the  I 


dbyhi 


.  i..xl.e.)  ID.lIITE..t-».] 
G.  A  brother  of  ApoUodutui,  the  general  who 
defended  Goxa  agiunit  Alexander  JonnaeuL  He 
CBUted  hii  brother  to  be  aaauainated,  and  then 
urrendered  the  city  into  the  hauda  of  Alexander. 
(JoMph.  Ant.  liii.  13.  S  3.) 

7.  A  Jew,  one  of  the  friendi  of  Herod,  who  wai 
pot  to  death  by  him  oa  being  connected  with  the 
conipiracy  of  Coitabanii.  [MiitODis.1  'Joteph. 
vl»l.i..  7.  {M,  100  {E.H.  a] 

LYSl'MACHUS  {AmtWxo'),  king  of  Thrttia. 
He  wai  a  Hoccdonian  by  biiih  (according  to  Ap- 
ran,  a  Dilire  of  Pella),  but  not  by  origin,  hia  Eather, 
Agalhodea,  hating  been  originally  a  Peneat  or  lerf 
of  Cianon  in  Tht»aly,  who  hod  iuainuated  bimaelf 
by  bil  flalleriea  into  the  good  paca  of  Philip  of 
Macedon,  and  riten  to  a  high  place  in  hia  fa'unr. 
(Arr.  Atuh.  iL  28;  Theopomp.  ap.  AOm.  tI  2S9, 
Ci  EuKh.^rn.  P.I5G.)  Lyaimachua  himself  wai 
early  diitiogtiii 
weQ  aa  (or  Eia 


.LY&IMACH1<& 
nwnt  lo  Aa  imp«naat,p«lt..ef  •■■  if  lb*  v 
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he  la  rnqncntly  mnnHnmJ 
in  clow  alleDdiDCe  on  tha  lung,  M  doaa  oi^ 
laem  to  haTg  bean  nadilj  aolnuMd  Willi .  any 
■epaiale  command,  o(  with  th*  candDCt  .at  Mf 
entetpiiie  of  iinpoctaiic*)  u  wis  n  ofMn  llw  t»m  ' 
with  Ptnlsmy,  Pardieaa,  '■— ""itni.  and  olhtn  of 
tha  same  offieen.  Hence  it  would  apfieat  that 
Alexander  deemed  him  more  qoalifiad  ui  a  Mddiar 
thinagenenL  (Arr.  ^aui.  t.  1  S,  2i,  n.  2B,  Tii. 
5,/ajl.JSi  CortTiii.  1,  {16;  bntcomp,Aaliao. 
rho  cilli  him  orpanryau'  irfUtiui 


Wi  an  told  bjr  Q'  Cnrtini  that 


[i  in  that 


wriier  rcnid*  aa  tha  origia  of  a  ftblt  gnvalr  n- 
laled  by  Juatin.  PllltBId^  Pliay,  and  othar  anthtn, 
that  on  aceouul  of  noa  oflluKe,  LyAaachw  had 
been  ihnl  np  by  order  of  Alnjutdcr  in  tha  anaa 
den  with  a  lion ;  but  though  Doaimed,  had  mbd- 
ceeded  in  deatroying  the  amBal,  and  wai  paidonad 
by  tha  liing  in  conBdetnlion  of  hia  counfe.  (Curt, 
n'ii.  1.  g  i£  ;  PlnL  D,mdr.  27  ;  Pans.  i.  9.  I  6  i 
Juatin.  IT.  3  I  Plin.  //.  N.  riii,  10  (311 1  Vol. 
Max.  ii.  S,  eiL  1 ;  Srneci.  Jt  Im,  ui.  IT.)  In 
tha  diriaisn  of  Iha  pmiinca,  aftur  the  drnih  uf 
Alexander,  Thnea  and  the  nei);hboiiring  counirini 
aa  braa  the  Itaogba  wire  tu,>i)iiied  lo  Ljsiuuchiii, 


obtained  inconMquenca  of  hii  well-known  valour, 
as  being  dcaued  tb«  ILuat  compelcnl  to  cojie  nitli 
tha  wailika  baihariaui  that  bordered  that  country 
on  tha  north.  (Diod.  xn&.  3  ;  Am'aii.qc.  FhuC 
p.69,b;  Daii«ui,Mi'.p.64.b;C%t.z.:^Q,3(i 
Jaidn.  liil.  1.)  Nor  waa  it  long  bcfqie  b  "OJ 
oceaaion  lo  ^n>T«  the  jottic*  of  ihia  opiiuon.;  he  bad 
Kaicely  aniTad  in  Ui  goTeniDirul  wIkd  be  waji 
called  npOD  to  Oppoaa  Seuthea,  king  oF  Ihe^OiIiy- 
aiaoii  who  had  MHoUad  a  large  army,  nitb  aihicfa 
ha  waa  preparing  U  •aartl  hit  indefeudeiwe.  In 
tha  Ent  haltk  Lydn^ni  obUmad  a.-jtutbl 
riclory,  natwittutandingamatdiqaiiljriirCin*! 
but  wo  know  notUu  of  Aa  ■daaqnwu  anaU  aC 
tha  war.  (INod.  iTuL  14  ;  Pau.  L  >.  g  &}  U 
leanu  pnbable,  howncr,  that  ha  wai  for  aona  tiaa 
moch  occupied  with  haadliliai  against  tb*  Odr;- 
aiaoi  and  otbei  baibaiian  tiibaa ;  and  that  it  wai 


ehid 


nbMwe 


tha  other  gawtala  of  AUiandtf.  Bat  diil 
aeran  yean  which  ha  thai  nant  in  i^fanM  inae- 
tiTiiy,  ii  ii  dear  that  ba  had  not  only  oeuoUdalad 
bil  power,  but  eilaDded  Ui  deunian  aa  6rit  tha 
niouthaorthaD*DBha,aBd  Doni|iM  with  Uapr- 
rlaoos  the  Onak  dtiei  along  tha  »wlam  Aana  tt 
ihaEiudnr.  (Mod,  xix.  TBi  Diapaa.  giBi  i  rm. 
TOLL  p.  336.) 

At  length,  in  a.c.aiS,  tha  Iwralag  pmwrf 
Antigonui  bdnced  Lydtaarhaa  to  Mn  U*  twwa 
which  Ptolamv,  BbImcbi,  aad  CaMandv,  U 
already  (brmed^iutlhal  aSMMht  ha  kid  daha, 
w  the  HaUopntiDa  Phljiifc  in  addUea  W  Ik* 
teiTitarlaa  he  alnady  MNMad  |  and  aa  Ih*  ntaal 
efAntifDfiiii,{imaidlaMl*pnpandli«*w.  SdU 
we  do  IM  hear  of  UilaUag  Mty  «cUn  part  In  Ih* 
hoitilitiei  tkt  eiMad,  anltlba  wia  aiaMad  brlha 
reToli  of  tbi  QmA  dAm  ao  Iha  ImIm,  CllWk, 
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crossed  the  Ilacmus  with  an  army,  il«*feato*l  the 
forces  of  the  Scythian  and  Thraciau  tribes,  which 
the  Greeks  had  called  in  to  their  assistance,  as 
well  as  a  fleet  and  army  sent  by  Antigonus  to  their 
support,  and  successively  reduced  all  the  three 
cities,  (Diod.  xix.  56,  57,  63  ;  App.  Syr.  53 ; 
Paus.  i.  6.  §  4.)  By  the  general  peace  of  311, 
Lysimachus  was  confirmed  in  the  possession  of 
Thrace  (including,  apparently,  his  recent  acquisi- 
tions on  the  north),  but  without  any  farther  acces- 
sion of  territory.  (Id.  xix.  105.)  In  309  he 
founded  the  city  of  Lysimachia,  on  the  Hellespont, 
not  far  from  the  site  of  Cardia,  great  part  of  the 
inhabitants  of  wliich  he  compelled  to  remove  to  the 
new  settlement.  (Id.  xx.  '29  ;  Paus.  i.  9.  $  8  ; 
App.  Syr.  1.)  Three  years  afterwards  (b.c.  306) 
he  followed  the  example  first  set  by  Antigonus, 
and  immediately  imitated  by  Ptolemy,  Seleucus, 
and  CassanJer,  and  assumed  the  title  and  insignia 
of  royalty.  (Diod.  xx.  53;  Plut.  Demetr.  18; 
Justin.  XV.  2.) 

We  hear  no  more  of  Lysimachus  for  some  time : 
but  he  appears,  though  taking  no  prominent  part  in 
the  hostilities  between  the  other  rival  monarchs, 
to  have  been  constantly  on  friendly  terms,  if  not 
in  direct  alliance  with  Cassander,  to  whose  sister, 
Nicaea,  he  was  married,  and  who  was  accustomed, 
we  are  told,  to  apply  to  him  for  counsel  on  all  occar 
sions  of  difficulty.     (Diod.  xx.  106.)     Thus  in  304 
we  find  them  both  sending  supplies  of  corn  to  the 
relief  of  the  Rhodians,  at  that  time  besieged  by 
Demetrius  (Id.  xx.  96)  ;  and  two  years  later  (b.  c. 
30*2)  Lysimachus  readily  joined  in  the  phin  origi- 
nated by  Cassander,  for  forming  a  general  coalition 
to  oppose  the  alarming  progress  of  Antigonus  and 
Demetrius.     They  accordingly  sent  ambassadors  to 
Ptolemy  and  Seleucus,  who  were  easily  persuaded 
to  join  the  proposed  league  ;  and  in  the  meantime 
they  both  took  the  field  in  person  ;  Cassander  to 
oppose  Demetrius  in  Greece,  while   Lysimachus, 
with  a  large  army,  invaded  Asia  Minor.     His  suc- 
cesses were  at  first  rapid :    several  cities  on  the 
Hellespont  either  voluntarily  submitted,  or  were 
reduced  by  force  ;  and  while  his  lieutenant,  Pre- 
pc'laus,  subdued  the  greater   part  of  Aeolia  and 
Ionia,  he  himself  overran  Phrygia,  and  made  him- 
self master  of  the  important  town  of  Synnada.     On 
the  advance  of  Antigonus,  however,  he  determined 
to  confine  himself  to  the  defensive,  and  not  risk  a 
general   engagement  until   he  should   have   been 
joined  by  Seleucus :  he,  in  consequence,  withdrew 
iirst  to  Dorylaeum,  where  he  fortified  himself  in  a 
strong  position,  but  was  ultimately  forced   from 
thence;  luid  retiring  into  Bithynio,  took  up  his 
winter*quarters  in  the  fertile  plains  of  Salomia, 
where  the  neighbourhood  of  the  friendly  city  and 
port  of  HeracleLi  secured  him  abundant  supplies. 
Before  the  close  of  the  winter  Seleucus  arrived  in 
Cnppadocia,   while  Demetrius  on  the  other  side, 
with  the  army  which  he  brought  from  Greece,  re- 
covered posses&ion  of  the  chief  towns  on  the  Helles- 
pont.    All  particulars  of  the  campaign  of  the  fol- 
li>wing  year  arc  lost  to  us  ;  we  know  only  that  in 
the  course  of  the  spring  Lysimachus  effected  his 
jiuiction  with  Seleucus ;   and   Demetrius,  on  the 
other  hand,  united  his  forces  with  those  of  Anti- 
gonus ;  and  that  early  in  the  summer  of  B.  c.  301 
the  combined  armies  met  at  Ipsus,  in  the  plains  of 
l^pper  Phrygia.     The  battle   that  ensued  was  de- 
cisive: Antigonus  himself  fell  on  the  field,  and 
Demetrius,   with   the   shattered    remnant  of  his  | 
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forces,  fled  direct  to  Ephesus,  and  from  thence 
barked  for  Greece.  The  conqneroni  nnmediatelj 
proceeded  to  divide  between  them  the  dominions  of 
the  vanquished  ;  and  Lysimachos  obtained  tot  his 
share  all  that  part  of  Asia  Minor  extending  frM 
the  Hellespont  and  the  Aegaean  to  the  heart  of 
Phrygia ;  but  the  boundary  {wtween  his  dominiom 
and  thoso  of  Seleucus  in  the  latter  quarter  is  no* 
where  clearly  indicated.  (Diod.  zz.  106 — 109, 
113;  Plut  Demetr.  28—80;  Justin,  zr.  2,  4; 
Appian.  Syr,  55 ;  Paus.  i.  6.  I  7  ;  Eoaeb.  Arwu 
p.  163.  Concerning  tlie  extent  of  Lysintachos* 
dominions,  see  Droysen,  Hdtemitm,  toL  L  p.  Sii, 
foil.) 

The  power  of  Lysimachns  wot  thus  firmly  tt- 
tablished,  and  he  renuuned  from  thu  time  in  undi*' 
puted  possession  of  the  dominions  thus  acqaiivd, 
until  shortly  before  his  deatli.  Daring  the  whole 
of  this  period  his  attention  seems  to  have  ben 
steadily  directed  to  the  strengthening  and  consoli- 
dation of  his  power,  rather  than  to  the  extensioa  of 
his  dominions.  His  naturally  avaricions  dispositioa 
led  him  to  accumulate  vast  treasures,  for  wnidi  de 
possession  of  the  rich  gold  and  silrer  mina  tf 
Thrace  gave  him  peculiar  advantages,  and  he  was 
termed  in  derision,  by  the  flatterers  of  his  rival, 
**  the  treasurer  (yafo^Aa^)J**  The  great  mau  of 
these  accumulations  was  deposited  in  the  two 
strong  citadels  of  Tirizis  on  the  coast  of  Thraee, 
and  of  Pergamus  in  Mysia.  (Strah.  vii.  p.  319, 
xiii.  p.  6*23  ;  Atheu.  vi.  p.  246,  e.  261,  b. ;  Plot. 
Deincir.  25.)  At  the  same  time  he  toaght,  aA« 
the  fiishion  of  the  other  contcmporuy  mWirrhtt 
to  strengthen  his  footing  in  his  newly<«cqnired 
dominions  in  Asia  by  the  foundatimi  of  new  citif% 
or  at  least  by  the  enku^ment  and  re- establishment 
of  those  previously  existing.  Thus,  he  rebuilt 
Antigonia,  a  colony  founded  by  his  rival  Antigonns, 
on  the  Ascanian  lake,  and  gave  to  it  the  name  of 
Nicaea,  in  honoiur  of  his  first  wife:  he  restored 
Smyrna,  which  had  long  remained  almost  unin- 
habited, but  which  quickly  rose  again  to  a  high 
point  of  prosperity;  and  when  Ephesua,  which  hsd 
been  one  of  the  Isst  places  in  Asia  that  remained 
faithful  to  Demetrius,  at  length  fell  into  his  handii 
he  removed  the  city  to  a  situation  oeaier  the  scs, 
and  repeopled  it  «*ith  the  inhahitants  of  Lebedu 
and  Colophon,  in  addition  to  its  former  popolatioa. 
New  Ilium  and  Alexandria  Troas  are  also  owa- 
tioned  as  ijidebted  to  him  for  improTementa  whiA 
almost  entitled  him  to  rank  as  their  fonnder. 
(Strab.  xii.  p.  565,  xiii.  p.  693,  ziv.  p.  640,  646 ; 
Paus.  i.  9.  §  7,vii.  3.  §§4,5;  Steph.  Dys.  r.*lL^^99t.) 
In  Europe  we  hear  less  of  his  interna)  impiOTcment^ 
but  he  appears  to  have  eflfectnallT  reduced  to  sob- 
mission  the  barbarian  tnbes  of  the  Odxrsiaas, 
Paeon  ians,  &c.,  and  to  have  established  his  domiaioa 
without  dispute  over  all  the  countries  south  of  tht 
Danube.  (Paus.  i.  9.  §  6  ;  Polyaen.  vw,  12.  f  3 ; 
Diod.  ap.  Tzctz.  ChU.  vi.  53.) 

Meanwhile,  Lysimachus  was  not  indi£Rncnt  to 
the  events  that  were  passing  around  him.  The 
alliance  concluded  by  Seleucus  with  Demetrius  led 
him  in  his  turn  to  draw  closer  the  bonds  of  uiioB 
between  himself  and  Ptolemy  ;  and  it  was  probably 
about  the  some  period  that  he  married  Aninoe,  the 
daughter  of  the  Eg}-ptian  king.  (Plut.  Dtmttt, 
31 ;  Paus.  L  10.  §  3;  comp.  Droysen,  //e/Zeaim.  rsL 
i.  p.  555.)  With  Macedonia  his  friendly  relalioBa 
continued  unbroken  until  the  death  of  Cumadm 
(b.  c.  297),  and  after  that  event  he  sooiihi  itill  tt 
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tiuiiilain  them  by  givijig  Eiia  dau^liier  Eiu-jdice  io 
■nuTiBgs  to  AntipHler,  one  of  (lie  uni  of  tUe 
deceaied  king.  The  diaMntiDiii  Letwseu  itiu  bro- 
ther*, however,  hiTing  rventuolly  opraed  the  nay 
for  Demetriui  lo  Kst  hlnnelf  on  ilie  diioD*  of  Mu- 
cedonia  [DBMiTRiirs,  tol.  i.  p.  964J,  Lyiinwlius 
fband  himMlf  involved  in  a  wot  with  thatciminrtli, 
but  VM  content  to  purchaM  peace  by  ■bamluuiLj); 
the  claim*  of  hi*  •on-in-law,  uhom  he  11.011  nfuT 
put  to  death,  either  to  gratify  Dcmelriui,  ir  from 

young  man  biniKlf.  (Paul.  i.  10.  §  i  ;  .luMiri. 
iTi.  1,  3  i  Plut.  Pyrrh.  6  ;  Died.  Etc.  tl„.;cM. 
xiL  p.  490.)     We  are  UiM  that  Lyiiniacims  i.s> 


hewai  a 


the 


nnbairaMeii   1 


frontier  with  the  Oetae.  (Juitin.  ivi.  1. ,  \Vc 
know  little  of  the  cinuniituicet  which  !ei!  i>i  iliii 
war  (d.c.  293),  but  it  appran  to  have  been  una  of 
pure  aggreuion  on  the  part  of  LyilmacbuL  If  «,., 
bs  wa»  deaervedly  puiiiihed  by  t)ie  lerirB.  nf  djs- 
ulen  thai  followed.  Hit  son  Agathuclei,  .i  lit:  ],aii 
ledananny  into  the  enemy ^ilerritorj',  waa  ijj'fo.iCifLl 
and  taken  prisoner,  but  generoutly  tet  ai  lil^-rly 
and  lent  back  to  Lyumachut.      NoiHithti.inilmif 

■with  which  he  croited  the  Danube  and  p«iii..[ralcj 
into  the  heail  of  the  conntry  of  the  Oelae  ;  l,nl  hr 
wai  loon  reduced  to  the  greltnt  diiti 
of  provitioni,  anil  ultimately  compelled 
with  bi>  whole  army.     DramichaeW",  liin;,- 
Oetae,  treated  him  with  the  ulmoitgenerow 
after  gently  reproachinghiin  with  hiiunprovo 


£».  uL  p.  £59,  ed.We3i.,  Bn.  Tci/.  iii.  p.  4 

Dind. ;  Stnb.  tiI.  pp.  303,  30S  ;  Pluii.  i.  9. 
Pint.  Dtmtlr.  39,  52  ;  Polyaen.  viu  25  ;  Mei 
-.  5,ed.  Orell.)  Onhitp-  ■-■ ^- 


hj-v 


I  IVnie 


1  taken  nd- 


citiei  of  Thrace, 

Greece,  and  Lyiimitchu*  appnntly  found  himtrli 
too  n-eak  to  avent{e  the  aggreuion  at  th«  itinmi'nt. 
(Plat  Demetr.  39.)  In  h.  c.  288,  howe^.r,  be 
once  more  tinited  with  Piolcmy  and  Se)eui.'us  in  a 


other.  The  lu. 
much  to  their  < 
of  the  Macedon 


I  of  their 


MilV-clio 


vai  compellrd  to  leek  taftly  in 
iieronobtninedundlapuled  poa- 
ia,  B.  c.  2H7.  I.ytiniaehui  wiu 
e  to  permit  Pyrrhui  to  leat 
It  throne,  and  to  real  contented 
of  (he  terrilorieaonlheriYer 
en  of  Thrace  and  Macedonia. 


dom  nf   Mnwdonia,   a  c  286.     For   this   re>ult 
geiKnla  and  campaaiaiiB  of  AleiaDder.     li'luu 
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Dmelr.  14.  V>rr^.  11,  12;  Paua.  i.  lO.JSi 
Jiulio.  ivi.  3  i  neIippu^  Bj>.  Syiall.  p.  207.) 

Lyaimachua  noAr  (bund  himtclf  in  poueiiion  of 
all  the  domijiiiuu  in  Kunp«  that  hail  formed  put  of 
the  U Rcedonion  moDaRhy,  an  well  a>  of  the  grenlet 
pan  of  Atia  Minor.  The  captivity  of  Demetiiui 
aoon  after  delivered  him  ^m  hii  moil  fbnuidablo 
enemy  ;  and,  in  order  itill  brthet  to  accun  him- 
belf  from  any  danger  in  that  qaaiter,  be  ia  aaid  lo 
have  repeatedly  urged  upon  Seteucua  the  ungenenni 
advice  to  put  hia  priaonu  at  once  to  death.  (Plot. 
Zlenwr.  51  ;  Uiod.  xil  Ett.  Vila.  p.  561.)  But 
the  coune  of  evenla  bad  now  rendered  Lyaimachua 
and  Seleucus  ihcmKlm  rivals,  and,  inaleod  of 
joining  agniuJit  any  common  foe,  all  their  gtiipicioiu 
and  apprehensiona  whis  directed  henceforth  towud* 
one  another.  Thi*  natnnlly  led  tto  fanner  to 
draw  yel  cloHsr  the  bond*  of  bia  anianca  with 
Egypt.  Lyaimachua  himaelf,  a*  wo  have  teen,  bad 
already  married  ArainOE,  daughter  of  Ptolemy 
Snter  1  hil  aon  Agathoclea  had  eepaii>«d  Lynndn, 
anotber  daughter  of  the  nuue  monarch,  and.  in  B.  c. 
235.  he  gave  hii  daughter  Aninoe  in  maniage  lo 
Ptolemy  Philodelphnt,  who  had  already  aacendcd 
the  Egyptian  Ihrune.  (SchoL  ad  Theoer.  IdylL 
ivii.  I2B  J  Pan.,  i.  7.  g  3.) 

The  few  remainiug  eicnta  of  the  teign  of  Lyai- 
machua were  fui  the  moat  port  connected  with  hi* 
private  relationi ;  and  the  datk  domeatic  tragedy 
that  clouded  hia  decliiiiag  yarn  led  aln  to  Itaa 
dnwtifal  of  hia  empire.  In  &  c.  3U3,  afla  Iha 
death  of  bit  (ml  wife  Nicaen.  he  had  married 
Amutria,  the  widow  of  DionyHO*,  tynnt  ef 
HemclaJH,  whoae  noble  ehuneler  appean  to  ban 
road*  ■  gn»t  impnaaion  upon  hi*  mind,  ao  that 
long  after  he  had  b«a  induced,  by  motile*  at 
policy,  lo  abandon  her  for  Aninoii,  be  atiU  dweh 
with  fondniaa  upon  the  memory  of  her  virtue* ; 
and  in  28G  procwded  to  avenge  her  murder  upon 
her  two  ton*,  Oiathrei  and  ChMTchni,  Inlh  of 
tie  al  thai  lime  mlored 


ia  to  >hr 


afrer  1 


0  beaiow  that  ciiy  at  a  gift 


K  Prin"^.  AgatI 


lei.  bad  Ic 


mind  of  tbc  ajced  king  agaiuBt  him.  by  repreaenling 
him  «a  formiiu  deiigni  agniuit  lira  life  of  Lyii- 
machua.  She  lound  ■  rvndj  auailiary  in  her  airp- 
brothcr,  Ptolemy  CH^ulnn^  who  had  JD*I  airiifd 


length  in 


ncollo 


e  other*  atate  bim  10  hi 


nby 


Ihe  hand  of  Ptolemy  hi 

ed.  Orell. ;  Jofltin.  ivii.  1  ;  rana  u  lu.  g  o ;  ouao. 

iiii.p.62S.) 

The  eonieqaeooei  of  thia  liloody  dwd  proTud 
fittal  to  Lyaiinachnt:  the  rainiU  of  hi*  aubjceU 
were  alieiuited  ;  many  citie*  of  Alia  btulw  oat 
into  open  revolt  1  hia  faithful  ruDOcb.  Pbiketaetu*. 
to  whom  he  lutd  confided  the  charge  ol  bia  WaaBPf 
al  Pergamoa.  roDonuced  hi)  all^kim  t  ud  Ly- 
landn,  th«  widow  of  AgalhoHea,  fled  with  her 
childmi  lo  the  cnort  of  Seleaen*,  who,  Dotwith- 
•lonJing  hi*  advanced  age,  ha>ti<iwd  la  i»>r  an 
amijr.  and  invade  the  daminiuna  of  I.yainacbtii. 
Tbo  hlttci  alto  wai  not  Aaw  lo  cna  into  Aal^ 
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Hid  cndcaronr  to  chedi  ihe  rining  iiuTit  of  dii- 

nlTection.  The  two  roonarchi— the  laat  larvifora 
of  the  warrion  and  cam^KuiionB  of  AlexandciT  and 
both  of  ihem  above  Ktcniy  jcan  of  age— mel  in 
the  plain  of  Corui(Corupedion))  and  in  tlie  balds 
IhnI  cniiied  Lrumachua  fell  by  llie  hand  of  Mala- 
con,  a  natireot  HemclL-ia  (b.c.  SHI).  Hii  body 
woi  ginn  up  lo  h»  »n,  Alcinndn,  and  inlerred 
bjr  him  at  LTumacbia.  (McranoD,  t  8  i  Juilin. 
jTiLi.2t  App.  %r.  62;  I'tmt.  i.  10.  gS  ^>  ^  i 
Oraa.  iii.  23;  Euub.  Arm.  p.  156.) 

Tho  aRe  of  Lywinachui  ol  llic  time  of  hi«  death 
ia  vuioualy  alatrd:  Uiemnyniiit  of  Cardio.  pro- 
baUy  tho  best  aalhnritr,  afltnna  that  he  woa  in  )iia 
8Ulh  year  {ap.  LtKiiiii.  Mucnb.  11).  Juilin.  on 
the  co'niraiy,  makca  him  74  i  and  Appian  {/.  c.) 
tinty  70  yonn  old  ;  but  the  lait  computation  ia 
certainly  bvlow  the  truth.  He  had  leigncd  2G 
v«in  UDm  the  period  of  hia  uauming  the  title  of 
linn,  and  bad  governed  the  combined  kingdomi  of 
Maced i;nia and  Thmcc  duringa  period  of  five  y«n 
and  ail  montho.     {Euieh.  Arm.  I.  c.) 

Tho  accounta  tmngniittcJ  lo  i»  of  Lyaimarhni 
are  too  rtugmentary  and  imperfect  to  admit  of  our 
forming  a  very  clear  idea  of  his  penouol  character  ; 
IbI  the  picture  which  Ihcy  would  lead  ua  lo  con- 
ceive ia  certainly  Gir  from  a  favourable  one :  hanh. 
Item,  and  nnyielding.  ho  appenra  lo  have  been 
incapable  of  the  generoaily  which  we  find  saaociated 
in  Pyirhua  and  Uemeiriua,  with  courage  and 
dnriiig  at  leait  equal  to  hia  own  ;  while  a  eonlid 
loveof  money diatinguiahed  him  atiilmore  alrikingly 
fnim  hii  pcofuie,  but  liberal  conlemporariea.  Kven 
'■■'-■        ■  ■       le  of  the  few  aoflei  tniila 


inaented  by  bit  character,  il 


.1  prcvei 


aitibition.     Self-aggrandiH 


la  leia  irloiingly  conlpicui 


w  greatnci 


;  Juttin  indeed  itatea  (iviL 
2)  that  he  had  loit  liheen  children  befiite  hia  own 
death  i  but  the  greater  port  of  ihuao  (if  ihey  ever 
n'olly  exialcd)  are  wholly  unknown.  BcMdet 
Apithoclea.  whose  fate  haa  been  already  iiieEitiuned, 
we  hear  of  ui  chililron  of  Lyiimuhoa  who  aunived 
him  ;  viz.  1 .  Alexander,  who,  ai  weQ  aa  Agatbi>. 
cica,  was  the  ofipringofanOdryuon  womoniiainvd 
Macti*.  (Polyaen.  vL  l-J;  PauB.  i.  10.  So.)  2. 
Arrinou,  ihs  wife  of  Ptoleniy  Pbiladelphiia,  a 
daughter  of  Lytimaehus  and  Nicaca.  3.  Eury- 
dicc  (probably  aim  a  daujihter  of  Nicaca),  marri.-d 
to  .-Vnlip-iIiT,  the  aoa  of  CoHuider.  4.  Ptulrmy. 
5.  Lyaimaehn*.  6.  Philip.  The  three  bit  were 
■II  Mui  of  Aniime,  and  (bared  fur  a  liuie  their 
noiher'a  forluim.  One  other  dBiighter  it  ncn- 
lioned  nt  marrivd,  during  her  fiilheT'i  lifetime,  to 
Uiomichoetea.  king  of  the  Getae.  (Pana.  i. !).  §  (i.) 


LYS1MACHU& 

The  coin*  of  Lyaimachu  an  Tcry  dunr^ 
and  tliote  in  gold  and  lilvar  nemukolila  fa  thi 
beauty  of  Iheir  woritmon^ip.  Tbaj  all  iMt  ■ 
the  obvene  ihe  head  of  Alenitdcr,  iii|«<«iild 
wiih  homo,  01  Ihe  hid  of  Anmon.  Tlitnnai 
hai  a  ligun  of  Paliaa  aealed,  ud  hnWoit  n  Is 
hand  a  victory.  {R,  H.  E} 

LYSI'MACHUS,  liwiUT.  1.  A  cank  pM, 
mentioned  by  Lucian,  wba  lidkolM  hia  firtW 
nbiunl  pedaalry  widi  which,  llwngfa  btfB  ■ 
Kocotio,  he  affected  lo  cur;  tha  Attic  bk  of  T  k 
2  to  an  extreme,  uaing  not  only  (ocli  wuida  M 
T<TTiv>iii(orTB,  riiitfor,  mrrlTt^,  n^rram  «■! 
Trirrar,  but  even  0iwUrTTa.  (Lnciail,  Jmd.  Fat^ 
i.  p.  no ;  Meineke,  /fuf.  CriL  Cum.  Gme.  p.  491) 
Nniiiing  more  ii  known  of  thii  L — ' '^~  ~' 

2.  A  lyric  poet  of  on  , 
Toiji  fi>TtATii,  who,  aa  we  ue  in 
and  Harpocration,  vat  mentioned  by  iha  mM 
Lyeutgui  in  hia  apeech  nft  Iuhk^hh. 

3.  One  of  the  tuton  of  Alexander  Ibt  On^ 
was  an  Acamnnian  hj  birth.  Thaugk  K  tMB  d 
very  ilender  accompliihmenti,  ha  ioffrBliaM  Km- 
leii  with  the  toyal  fiimily  by  callins^inuelf  Pbn- 
nix,  and  Alexander  AcbiUn,  and  Philip  Ptkwj 
and  by  thia  lort  of  flattery,  he  abtuned  the  Mand 
place  among  the  young  prince  ^itntOTL  (Pint  ihr  ff  ) 

4.  Another  philuiopher  of  the  ana  naB^aai 
of  a  eimilor  ctiamcter,  it  nunlioDcd  by  AtheoMas 
as  the  tutor  and  csunier  of  king  Attaloa,  React- 
ing whose  education  he  wnta  booki  fill  of  all 
kiuda  of  flattety.  lie  was  the  diadpla  it  Thea- 
dorus,  according  to  Callimachns,  or  M  ThetyhtM- 
tus,  atnrding  to  Hermippuv     (Alh.  vi.  p.  wZ) 

5.  Of  Atexnndria,  a  dittingoisbed  giamnaiaa, 
frequently  cited  by  the  achoUoali  and  ouei  wihm, 
who  mention  his  NdoToi  and  hia  nvwywy^  •uttf- 
xi,  watHai(>,y.  (AlLiv.  p.  158,cd.;  &M.a^ 
Afoll.  mod.  \.  558,  iii.  1179,  ad  Sigik.  Oti.  VJ. 
91,  adE*rip.  Andr.  i)80,  J/tr.  893.  PiormV, 
Hipp.  54.%  ad  l'i»d.  I'yik.  v.  108,  /id.  iv.  IM, 
uJ  Ij^ph.  674  ;  Apal.  Pror.  iviL  23  ;  PhiL  it 
FUt.  lU;  Ileyych.  >.  r.  Xnpof.)  He  ia  prthaii* 
niao  the  anthot  of  the  Alfumoird  dud  by  Jiaa- 
phui  (r.  Ap.  i.  31,  ii.  2, 14,  33),  and  perhapi  may 
even  lie  idciitilipd  with  LyHinachai  of  CymiB,  who 
wrote  ripl  ssivtm'.  (/'lu/ij;.  ad  Ila.  Upp.  p.  91 ; 
TkU.  CiiL  vL  Oil}.)  A  writer  of  the  mbh  Bams 
ia  menliuiu'd  by  Porphyry  as  the  anihar  of  tva 
bnoko,  npl  Tqi  'Efiftv  nAowiii.  (EuHb.  /^o^. 
Ktaiiff.  I.  3.)  Heapecling  the  time  of  Lyoimachaa 
the  Aleinndrian,  we  only  know  that  bs  waa 
Tounger  than  MiiasM*,  who  flouriihrd  abc«t  a  c 
141).  (V<iuiuis<^//uf.  t;ratf.  p.  4i;4,  «L  Wnter- 
inanu  ;  Fabric  BiU.  Oraa:.  voL  i.  p.  384,  vol.  iL 

p.  lay.) 

C.  A  writer  on  agricnilure,  often  referred  ta  bf 
VatTo,  Columella,  and  Pliny  ;  and  perhapi  iha 
same  aa  Lyaitnachua  who  ia  mentioned  in  ibr 
Siol.  ud  iVw.  Ala.  376,  and  Plin.  /t.  y.  »*. 
7.  [P.  8.1 

LYSI'MACHUS  (Ai«fr«x").  of  C:oa.a  jij. 
kirian,  who  wrote  a  rommrnlary  on  the  wocka  of 
tho  Ilippocntic  Collection  in  three  hooka. addreiwd 
in  Cydiisn  fiillowerof  Ilerophilua,  and  Baotbtr  ia 
four  Inwks  nddn>»»ed  toDmneiriua  (Erotim.  6'<*ai 
Hijfiivr.  p.  10),  neither  of  which  it  now  CKUA 
If  thii  Uvmrlrina  wa*  iha  phyaidan  bom  at 
Apaini'ia,  Lviinuicliua  |>nibab1;  lived  in  the  tLiiA 
aiid  Kcuud  ccuturiw  ikc  I\V..L(i.] 


LYSIPPUS. 

L  YSI'NUS  is  mentioned  in  the  spurious  letters 
of  Fhalarix,  m  a  poet  who  wrote  odes  and  tragedies 
against  Phalaris.  (See  Dcntley^s  Dis$eriation  and 
Answer  to  Boyle.)  [P.  S.J 

LYSIPPE  (Auo-finnj),  the  name  of  three  my- 
thical personages,  one  a  daughter  of  Thespius 
(ApoIIod.  ii.  7.  $  8),  the  second  a  daughter  of 
Proctus  (ApoUod.  ii.  2.  $  2 ;  comp.  Probtus),  and 
the  third  the  wife  of  Prolaus  in  Elis.  (Paus.  r.  2. 
§4.)  [L.S.] 

LYSIPPUS  (Awritnros),  a  Lacedaemonian,  was 
left  by  Agis  IL  as  hormost  at  Epitalium  in  Elis, 
when  the  king  himself  returned  to  Sparta  from  the 
Elcian  campaign,  b.  c.  400.  During  the  summer 
and  winter  of  that  year  Lysippus  made  continual 
devastations  on  the  Eleion  territory.  In  the  next 
year,  B.  c.  399,  the  Eleians  sued  for  peace.  (Xen. 
IlelL  iiL  2.  §§  29,  &c ;  comp.  Diod.  xiv.  17  ;  Wess. 
<Md  ioc  ;  Paus.  iiu  8,  where  he  is  called  Lysistiar 
tus.)  [E.  E.J 

LYSIPPUS  (AArimrot),  literary.  1.  An  Arca- 
dian, a  comic  poet  of  the  old  Comedy.  His  date  is 
fixed  by  the  marble  Didascalia,  edited  by  Odericus, 
at  OL  Ixxxvi.  2,  b.  c.  434,  when  be  gained  the  first 
prise  with  his  Karaxyjvai ;  and  this  agrees  with 
Athenaeus,  who  mentions  him  in  conjunction  with 
CoIIias  (riii.  p.  344,  e.).  Besides  the  Karax^foi, 
we  have  the  titles  of  his  BiKxtu  (Suid.,  Eudoc), 
which  is  often  quoted,  and  his  BupaoK6^s  (Suid.). 
Vossius  {de  PoeL  Grate,  p.  2'27)  has  followed  the 
error  of  Eudocia,  in  making  Lysippus  a  tragic 
poet.  Besides  his  comedies  he  wrote  some  beau- 
tiful verses  in  praise  of  the  Athenians,  which  are 
quoted  by  Dicaearchus,  p.  10.  (Meineke,  Frag. 
Com.  Graec  vol.  i.  p.  2 15,  vol.  ii.  p.744;  Fabric. 
DiU.  Graec.  vol.  ii.  p.  310.) 

2.  Of  Epeims,  wrote  a  Kara\oyo%  iff%€6v^  which 
is  quoted  by  the  scholiast  on  Apollonius  Uhodius, 
iv.  1093.  (Voftsius,  de  Hist.  Graec.  p.  4G4,  ed. 
Westermann  ;  Ebert,  Dise.  Steal,  p.  1 07  ;  Mounier, 
de  Diatjora  MeUo^  p.  41,  Rotterd.  1838.)  [P.S.J 
LYSIPPUS  (Awcrimros), artists.  1.  OfSicyon, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  Greek  statuaries,  is 
[iluced  by  Pliny  at  01.  114,  as  a  contemporary  of 
Alexander  the  Great  (//.  N.  xxxiv.  8.  s.  19). 
"We  have  no  very  clear  intimation  of  how  long  he 
lived  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  great  period 
of  his  artistic  activity  was  during  the  rtugn  of 
Alexander  ;  and  perhaps  Pliny  hus  mentioned  the 
114th  Olympiad  in  particular,  as  being  that  in 
which  Alexander  died.  We  learn  fn>m  Pausanias 
(vi.  1.  §  2)  that  he  made  the  statue  of  the  Olympic 
victor  Troilua,  who  conquered  in  the  I0'2nd  Olym- 
piad ;  but  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  the 
statues  of  victors  in  the  games  were  often  made 
long  after  the  date  of  their  victories.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  an  inscription  on  a  base  found 
at  Rome,  'SAk*vkos  fia(Ti\*u%.  Aiatmroi  iwoUi, 
Now  Seleucus  did  not  assume  the  titlo  of  King 
till  01.  117.  1.  But  this  proves  nothing  ;  for  the 
addition  of  an  inscription  to  a  statue  made  long 
before,  was  a  mo3t  frequent  occurrence,  of  which 
we  have  many  cx.imples. 

Originally  a  simple  workman  in  bronse  (/Uber 
aerariu-s),  he  rose  to  the  eminence  which  he  after- 
wards obtained  by  the  direct  study  of  nature.  It 
W'dA  to  the  painter  Kupompus  that  he  owe<l  tho 
guiding  principle  of  his  art  ;  for,  having  asked  him 
which  of  the  former  niiisters  he  should  follow, 
Kupompus  replied  by  pointing  to  a  crowd  of  men, 
engaged  in  their  various  pursuits,  and   told  bim 
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that  nature  roast  be  imitnted,  vat  not  bA  artitt 
(Plin.  ^  c.  §(>)..  It  ^  not  to  1)6  inlerred»  liow- 
ever,  that  he  neglected  the  ttudy  of  existing  works 
of  art :  on  the  contrary  Cioeio  tells  i»  (Brut  86), 
that  Lysippus  used  to  call  the  Doryplionis  of 
Polydeitus  his  master;   and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  school  of  Lysippus  was  connected  . 
with  the  AiKi^e  school  of  Polyoleitus,  aa  tlie  sdiool 
of  Scopes  and  Pxaziteles  was  with  the  Attic  school 
of  Phidias ;  there  bein^  in  each  case  a  snceessi<m 
of  great  principles,  modified  by  a  closer  imitatioB  of 
the  real,  and  by  a  preference  ror  bean^  abofa  dig^ 
nity.    Perhaps  the  great  distinction  -between  Ly- 
sippus and  his  predecessors  could  not,  in  a  few 
words,  be  better  expressed  than  by  laying  that  be 
rejected  the  hut  remains  of  the  dd  conTontional 
n^  which  the  early  artisu  Mowed,  and  which 
Phidias,  without  pennitting  himsetf  to  be  enshiTed 
by  them,  had  wisely  continued  ta  bear  in  ndnd,  as 
a  check  upon  the  liberty  pennitted  bgr  nem  natniai 
models,   and   which   even   Po^y^tas  had   not 
altogether  disregarded .  (Vair.  d§  Uttg,  LaL  bu 
18).     In    Lysippusls   imitation   of  nature   the 
id^  appears  aUnost  to  have  vanished,  or  peihapa 
it  should  rather  be  said  that  he  aimed  to  idealiaa 
merely  hmmfu^  beauty.    He  made  atatnea  of  gods, 
it  is  true  ;  but  even  in  this  field  of  art  hie  fiiTonrita 
subject  was  the  human  hero  Hercules ;  while  his 
portraits  seem  to  have  been  the  chief  fiwndation  of 
nis  fiune.    He  ventured  even  to  depart  fiom  tha 
proportions  observed  by  the  earlier  artists,  and  ta 
alter  the  robust  form  (t3  rrrpdymnmt  qmdrakm 
veterwn  tiatmra$)  which  his  predecessors  had  used 
in  order  to  give  dignity  to  tlieir  statues,  and  which 
Polycleitus  bad  brought  to  perfection.     Lysippna 
made  the  heads  smaller,  and  the  bodies  taton  slender 
and  more  compact  {graeiUorm  ticeiofv^ae),  and  thoa 
gave  his  statues  an  appearance  of  greater  hsl|fat. 
He  used  to  say  that  former  artists  made  men  aa 
they  wert^  but  he  as  they  apptarcd  to  is.     His 
imitation  of  nature  was  carried  out  in  tha  adnutesl 
details:   *'  propriae  hujus  videntur  esse  aigntiaa 
opemm,  custoditae  in  minimus  rebus,**  saya  rliny, 
who  also  mentions  the  care  which  Lysippus  be- 
stowed upon  the  hair.    Propertius  (iiL  7.  9)  speaks 
of  his  statues  as  seeming  to  have  the  breath  oif  IKa 
(ofitmasa),  and  the  same  idea  is  expressed  by  the 
grammarian  Nicephorus  Chumnus,  in  an  interestinf 
but  little  known  passage,  in  whkh  he  deecribca 
Lysippus  and  Apelles  as  making  and  paintlof  {^jovff 
tU6pai  fcol  wtKnjs  i»jiini%  ictd  irnn^ssif  dv«^<Mre» 
M«yaf.    (Boissonade,  AneedoL  vol  iiL  p.  357.) 

The  works  of  Lysippus  are  said  to  have  amounted 
to  the  enormous  number  of  15<H>  |  at  least  thia  ia 
the  story  of  Pliny,  who  tells  us  that  Ljsjapua 
used  to  Uy  by  a  single  piece  of  gold  oat  of  tha 
price  received  ibr  each  of  his  worka,  and  that, 
afler  his  death,  the  number  of  these  pieces  waa 
found  to  be  1500  (if.N.  xxxiv.  7.  s.  17).  Hia 
works  were  aboost  all,  if  not  all,  in  bronaa  ;  i» 
consequence  of  which  none  of  them  an  extant. 
But  from  copies,  from  coins,  and  from  the  worka  of 
his  successors,  we  derive  valuable  materials  far 
judging  of  his  stvle.  The  fiiUowinff  are  tha  chief 
wonts  of  his  whkh  are  mentionad  \y  tha  ancfart 
authors :— 

First,  those  of  a  mytholegical  chaneter.  1.  A 
colossal  statue  of  Zeus,  60  feet  big h«  at  Taimitan, 
which  is  fidly  described  by  Plinr  {ff.  M  xxxiv.  7. 
s,  18;compStnb.  vi.p).278  $  LaciL^i^  iVba.«ifb 
CWiuii    2.  Zeua  in  the  knm  of  SicyoB  {Pmk 
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iu  9.  §  a).  3.  ZeuM  NemeuB,  in  an  erect  position, 
at  Aiyos  (P;iii&  ti.  20.  §  .'O.  4.  Zeut  attended  by 
the  Muses  (Paus.  i.  43.  §  6).  5.  Poseidon,  at 
Corinth  (Ltician,  Jnj\  Trap.  9,  vol.  ii.  p.  652, 
Wetst).  6.  Dionysus,  in  the  sacred  grove  on 
Mt.  Helicon  (Pans.  ix.  30.  §  1).  7.  Eros,  at 
Thecrpioe  (Pans.  ix.  27.  §  3  ;  comp.  Sillig  in  the 
AnuxUhea^  vol.  iii.  p.  2.00). 

As  above  stated,  his  favourite  mythological 
subject  was  Hercules.  The  following  are  some  of 
his  statues  of  that  hero  : — 8.  A  colossal  Hercules 
resting  from  his  labours,  in  a  sitting  posture,  at 
Tarentum,  whence  it  wan  carrio<l  to  Rome  by 
Fabius  Maxinius,  when  hi>  took  Tarentnm  (Strab. 
Ti.  p.  278,  b. ;  I»lnt.  Fah.  Mot.  22).  It  was 
afterwards  transferred  to  Byzantium  (Nicet  Stat, 
('onstaut,  5.  p.  12).  It  is  frequently  copied  on 
gems.  9.  Hercules,  yielding  to  the  power  of  Eros, 
and  deprived  of  his  wenpons.  The  statue  is 
deacrihed  in  an  epigram  by  Ocminus  {Anth.  Pal. 
App.  ii.  p.  655  ;  Anfh.  Plan.  iv.  103).  This  also 
ofUMi  appears  on  gems.  1 0.  A  small  statue  (hrnpa- 
iri^ios ),  representing  the  deified  hero  as  sitting  at 
the  banquet  of  the  gods,  described  by  Statins 
[Sih,  iv.  6)  and  Martial  (ix.  44).  The  celebrated 
Belvedere  Torso  is  most  probably  a  copy  of  this 
(Meyer,  Kunstgexkiehtc^  toI.  ii.  p.  114;  Heyne, 
Priac.  A  ri.  Op.  ex  Epigr.  illust.  p.  87).  1 1 .  Her- 
cules in  the  forum  at  Sicyon  (Pans.  ii.  9.  §  7). 

12.  There  were  originally  at  Alyzia  in  Arcadia, 
and  afterwards  at  Rome,  a  set  of  statues  by 
Lysippus,  representing  the  Liboura  of  Hercules 
(Strub.  X.  p.  459,  c).  Perhaps  one  of  this  group 
may  have  been  the  original  of  the  Famese  Hercules 
of  Olycon,  which  is  undoubtedly  a  copy  of  a  work 
of  Lysippus.  (Olycx)N;  Miiller^  ArchaoL  d. 
A'k«#/,  §  129,  n.  2.) 

To  his  mythological  works  must  be  added : — 

1 3.  A  celebrated  statue  of  Time,  or  rather  Oppor- 
tunity (Kaip6s  ;  Callistr.  Stat.  p.  698,  ed.  Jacobs, 
with  Welcker's  Excursus).  1 4.  Helios  in  a  quad- 
ri^,  at  Rhodes  (Plin.  //.  A^.  xxxiv.  8.  s.  19.  §  6). 
15.  A  Satyr  at  Athens  (lUfi.). 

Of  those  of  his  statues  which  were  neither  my- 
tholo'»ical  nor  strictly  portniits,  the  following  are 
mentioned: — 16.  A  bather  or  athlete,  scmping 
himself  with  a  strigil,  which  was  placed  by  M. 
Ai;rippa  in  front  of  his  hatha,  and  was  so  admired 
by  the  emperor  Tiberius  that  he  transferred  it  to 
liis  own  chamber  ;  the  resentment  of  the  people, 
however,  compelled  him  to  restore  it  (Plin.  I.e.). 
From  the  way  in  which  Pliny  speaks  of  this  statue, 
it  may  be  conjectured  thcat  it  was  intended  by 
livsippus  to  be  a  normal  specimen  of  his  art,  like 
the  Dorvphorus  of  Polvdeitus.  17.  An  intoxicated 
female  flute- player.  18.  S<»veral  statues  of  athletes 
(Paus.  vi.  I.  §2,  2.  $  1,  4.  §  4,  5.  §  1,  17.  $  2). 

19.  A    statue  of  Socrates  (Diog.  Lnert  ii.  43). 

20.  Of  Aesop  {Anth.  (;rarc.,\v.  33).  21.  Of 
Praxilln.     (Tatian.  adv.  Oraec.  52.) 

\Vc  pass  on  to  his  actual  portniits,  and  chiefly 
thoRe  of  Alexander.  In  this  department  of  his  art 
Lysippus  kept  true  to  his  great  principle,  and 
imitated  nature  so  closelv  as  even  to  iiidieatc 
Al<;xaiider%  personal  defects,  swch  as  the  inclination 
of  his  head  sidewards,  but  without  impairing  the 
l>c.inty  and  heroic  expression  of  the  H^ure.  He 
mado  statues  of  Alcxiinder  at  all  periods  of  life, 
and  ill  many  dilTerent  positions.  Alexandrr^s  edict 
is  well  known,  that  no  one  bIiouM  paint  him  but 
Apcllc6,  and  no  one  make  his  statue  but  Lysippus. 
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The  most  celebrated  of  theie  itatiiM  is  thit  m 
which  Alexander  was  reprewnted  witli  a  haek 
(Plat  de  Ind.  24),  which  wm  oonaideKd  at  a  art 
of  companion  to  the  picture  of  Alexander  wStMiM 
a  thunderbolt,  by  Apellea.  The  unprowion  wUa 
it  produced  upon  spectaton  was  dncribed  hj  a 
epigram  afterwards  affixed  to  it,^ 

Aliliaawm  8*  touctw  6  x<t^eor  «2r  Ada  Atrftfmr 
rSr  W  kfuA  rl09tuu^  Zcv,  a^  8"  ""OAi/yAsar  4^1. 

(Plat  de  Alex.  Virt  il  2,  AUg,  4  ;  Tnt&  CU 
viii.  426.)  The  rest  of  his  portraiu  of  Aknnte 
are  described  by  MUUer  {ArrkaoL  d.  Kmd,  f 
129,  n.  2).  To  the  same  daw  belongs  hisjnop  i 
the  chieftains  who  fell  in  the  battle  at  the&nkn 
There  are  still  some  other  wotki  of  Lysmpos  W 
less  importance,  which  are  described  hj  tbe  Ui* 
torians  of  Greek  art.  (Sillig,  CkU,  •.«:;  Mqw^ 
KunMlgewehiehie ;  Hirt,  GeaA.  d,  BUd.  Kmdf 
Nagler,  Kunstler-Lexicon.) 

2.  A  painter  in  encanstk,  of  the  Atgagtm 
school,  who  placed  on  Ms  paintings  the  wmi 
MKaw.  (Plin.  XXXV.  11.  s.  19.) 

3.  A  statuary  of  Heracleia,  the  son  of  LysippMi 
who  is  known  from  an  inscription  on  the  bass  of  a 
statue  of  Apollo  at  Delos  :  —  AXIOAAX2NI  AT- 

2inno2  ATSinnoT   hpakaeios  Enonu. 

(Welcker,  in  the  KMmMUM^  1827,  NaSSL)  [P.&] 
LYSIS  (Avo-ts).  1.  An  eminent  Pythagoicaa 
philosopher,  who,  driven  out  of  Italj  in  the  per- 
secution of  his  sect,  betook  himself  to  Tbehes,  and 
became  the  teacher  of  Epaminondas^  bj  whan  he 
was  held  in  the  highest  esteem.  He  died  and  wsa 
buried  at  Thebes.  (Pans.  ix.  13.  §  1 ;  AdisD. 
V.  II.  iii.  17  ;  Died.  Exe.  da  VirU  €t  ViL  ^ 
556  ;  Plut  d€  Gen.  Soer.  8,  18,  14,  16 ;  Ding. 
Laert.  viil  39  ;  Nepos,  Epam.  2  ;  lamblidt  VH, 
Pffth.  35.)  There  was  attributed  to  him  a  work 
(HI  Pythagoras  and  his  doctrines,  and  a  letter  ts 
Hipparchus,  of  which  tho  ktter  is  imdonbtedly 
spurious ;  and  Diogenes  says  that  some  of  ths 
works  ascribed  to  Pythagoras  were  ically  wxittea 
by  Lysis. 

There  is  a  chronological  difficoUj  respecting 
him,  inasmuch  as  he  is  stated  to  hare  been  the 
disciple  of  Pythagoras,  and  also  the  teacher  of 
Kpaminondas.  Dodwell  {de  Cyd*  Fet  p.  148) 
attempted  to  show  the  consistency  of  the  twe 
statements ;  but  Rentley  {Answer  to  Bajfle)  con- 
tends that  the  ancient  writera  confonnded  two 
philosophers  of  this  name.  (Fabric.  BSbL  Grate, 
vol.  i.  p.  851.) 

2.  A  dii^iple  of  Socrates.   (Diog.  La&L  il  29.) 

3.  A  poet  of  the  hilaroedic  style,  was  the  eiie* 
ccssor  of  i^imus,  the  inventor  of  that  species  of 
poetry  the  composers  of  which  were  at  fint  called 
lUfUfSoL  from  Simus,  and  afterwards  Avvt^M  and 
Maytfj^oi,  from  Lysis  and  Magus.  (Strsb.  xit. 
p.  648,  a. ;  Ath.  xiv.  p.  620,  d.,  !▼.  p.  182.  c. ; 
Bode,  Gack.  der  Ltfrilck.  DkitkMiud^  vol.  ii.  p. 
469.)  [P.  S.1 

LYSISTRA'TIDES,  artist  [LiosTBATDn.] 
L  VSIS'TRATUS,  of  Sicyon,  statuaiy,  was  the 
brother  of  Lvsippus,  with  whom  he  is  placed  \iif 
Pliny  at  the*  114th  Olympiad  {H.  N.  xxxiT.  8. 
s.  1.9.)  He  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  makiqg 
of  portniitH,  and,  if  we  may  beheve  Pliny,  htt 
portraits  were  nothing  more  than  exact  likenesseti 
with'Mit  any  ideal  beauty.  {Hie  el  eimiUtmdmem 
rcd-irrv  insti/uit :  ante  earn  qmm  jmldterrimag  faem% 
sindebarit.)     He  was  the  fint  who  took  a  cast  rf 


LYTI  ERSES. 
Its  hDraan  bet  in  gypfnin  ;  and  from  thit  moulil 
he  produced  copiet  bv  paariDg  into  it  incited  wu. 
(Plin.  H.  N.  iti»v.  l'2,  ■.  44.)  He  madu  ■  itatu^ 
of  Melanippe.  (Tatiin.  adv.  Gnmc.  51,  p.  117. 
ed.  Worth-)  [P.  S.] 

LY'SIUS  (Aiiffioi),  i.  t.  the  DeliTerw,  ■  mi- 
name  of  Dionjiai,  under  which  he  wu  wonhipped 
at  Corinth,  where  there  vu  h  carred  inuge  of  Ihe 
god.  the  whole  figure  of  which  wu  giil,  while  the 
bee  wu  peinled  red.  [PauL  ii.  2.  g  £.)  Hewsj 
alio  Honhipped  at  Sicjoo,  where  the  Thebui 
Phaoei  WM  Bid  to  hsTe  inlioduced  the  god  (ii.  7. 
{  6),uid  >tTbcb».  In  the  hut-mcutiDHed  place  hf 
had  a  uacliuir;  near  one  of  the  gatea,  and  iherr 
«ai  a  itory  that  the  god  had  receiied  the  •unume 
from  the  bet  of  hu  once  having  delirered  Thehan 
priutnen  from  the  handi  of  the  Thiacioni  in  the 
neighboDihood  of  Uoliattiu  (ii.  16.  %  t;  Orph. 
Hsmm.iQ.2.  kc)  (L.  S.J 

LYSIZO-NA  (Aw,f  Jnr),  i.  e,  the  goddeu  who 
looiena  the  giTdle^  is  a  aumame  of  Artemii  and 
Eilellhyia,  who  were  wonhjpped  under  thia  Dame 
at  Athena  (Theocrit.  nit.  GO;  Schal.ad.1poUo>. 
B*o<L2e7.>  [L.S.J 

LYSO,  a  SicilUn  ofmnk  at  Lilybaenm,  whom 
Verre*,  while  praetor  of  Sicily  in  b.c  73 — 71. 
robbed  of  a. tatue  of  Apollo.  (Cie.  in  VtrrAi.n.) 
A  aon  of  Lf  ID,  bearing  the  lame  name,  ii  reeom- 
■nended  bj  Cicero  to  M'.  AciliuiGlnbrio,  proconiul 
in  Sicily  b  &  c.  «6.  (od  /on.  lili.  34.)  [Ou- 
aaio.  No.  6.]  [W.  a  D.J 

LYSO,  a  natire  of  Patru.  in  Achoia  (Cie 
ad  Fam.  liii.  19),  who  ii  common!;  aid  to  baT, 


e  attended  Cketo'i 


called  a  physic 


ID  Tiro'a  I 


I,  and 


frredmon  TuUiui  Tiro  during 
place,  B.  c  5 1 .     Thi>,  hove 
ttke,  a>  he  ir   ■- 

cal  attendant,  whose  name  wu  Aaclapo  {Hid.  iii. 
4,  £.  9)  ;  »  that  altogether  it  it  noie  like];  that 
Lyw  wu  the  pemn  with  whom  Tiro  lodged  dnriag 
hia  ilbieia.  Cicero  teemi  at  one  lime  to  bare  been 
afraid  of  hia  not  being  luffiicientl;  atlentiT*  to  hit 
sneil,  and  ndvitei  Tirn,  if  neceiurj:,  to  go  to  the 
hoiiM  «r  M'.  Curiut  [U-id.  ivi.  4).     Tiro  himKlT, 

hii  care  and  attention  ;  and,  according]]',  when 
Lfio  vitited  Rome  a  ihorl  time  afteiwatdt,  and 
Blayed  there  forabniiia  j-ear,  be  liied  on  the  moti 
intimate  termii  with  Cicero,  and  aaw  him  almott 
erarjday  {ib'd.  liiL  19,  Ii).  When  Seniui  Su]- 
pieiu*  waa  going  aa  proconeul  to  Achnia,  Ciceia 
wrote  two  lettera  to  him  in  Lju'g  farour,  n.  c  47, 
in  which  he  ipeaka  of  him  in  term*  of  great  atleo 
tion  and  gratitude  {ihi,l.  liii.  19,  24).  [W.A.G.) 
LYSON  (AJuur),  a  (tatuarj-,  who  ii  mentioned 
b;  Pliny  among  iFme  who  mode  **  athtetaa,  et  ar 

8.  a  19.  «  34).  Hit  aMInc  of  Ihe  Athenian  peopk 
in  the  >ennle-houao  of  the  Ki re  Hundred  it  men- 
tioned 1.V  PaiiMiiiaa  (i.  3.  *  4).  (P.  S.] 

LYSUS  (Ailooi).  a  Macedonian  statuary,  who 
made  the  abilnc  of  Criaiiniua.  the  Eleion,  in  Ihe 
Aliia  at  Olympin.     (Pau..  ri.  17,  8  I-)       fP-  S.J 

LYTF/RIUS  (Ain-.i,nM),  i.e.  the  Deli.erer.n 
lamame  of  Pan,  under  which  he  hod  a  Mnctuaiy 
at  Troefne,  becnuae  he  wu  beliered  during  n 
plague  to  baic  revealed  in  drenmi the  proper  remedv 
againal  the  dlH-.ue.     (Paut.  iL  35,  $  S.)     [L.  S.'] 

LYTIERSKS  (A«-iipinti).  another  form  sf 
Liij'crwt.    (Theocr.  x.  41.)    [LiTv«ai<Bi^J 


MA  (Ma)  ti^ifiei  probably  aollirr.  u  in  Acs' 
chjius  (*io  Tt  Sw/fl.  B90),  who  applies  it  Id  the 
earth  to  deiignate  her  a>  Ihe  inaiher  of  all  Bui, 
nctording  to  Stephanui  ByHinlinHa  (•.  r.  Kia- 
TaufHt),  Ma  «a«  the  name  of  a  njmph  in  the  anile 
of  Rhea,  la  whom  Zeu)  eoituiteil  Ihe  bringing  up 
of  the  infant  DiouysuL  The  auno  antbor  tell*  w 
thai  Rhea  henelf  wu  by  the  Ljdiana  called  Ma, 

name  of  the  town  Maataom  wu  dcriied.  (Comp. 
Wcleker,  Triloi.  p.  Ifi7.)  [L.  S.1 

MACAR  or  MACARP.US  (HiLni^  or  Hub. 
prvi),  ].  A  fton  of  Helioa  and  Rhodos,or,  neeord- 
iiig  to  Dihen,  a  ton  of  Criuacoa,  who  tilet  the 
murder  of  Tenogea  fled  from  Hhodfa  to  Leabos, 
(Ham.  //.  HIT.  544  \  Diod.  t.  GD'  ;  I'lat.  dr  Ug. 
•iii.  p.  638  ;  Amob.  udv.  Gent  i>.  34  ;  Ilgoi,  ad 
lfy«H.  Ham.  p.  203.) 

2.  A  son  of  Aeolui,  who  committed  incest  with 
hie  iisler  Cnnace,  and,  according  [o  some  accounla, 
Itilled  hinuelf  in  conHi[nence-  (lIygin.^'a/i.i3H; 
—        "       "       "  -  couip.  Ajbjlds.) 


of  Ljen 


Macarin  in  Arcadia 
3.  S  1  ;  Stepb.  Dya. 
8.§I.) 

4.  A  son  of  Jason  and  Medeia,  who  i>  iIm 
called  Mermerui  or  Mormorus.  (Hygio.  ft*  239  i 
Tieti.  ad  Lfeofk.  175  ;  comp.  Mutauii.'s.) 

5.  Of  Nericut,  one  of  the  eomiKUiioBa  of  Odya- 
sena.     <0t.  AM.  liv.  IS9.) 

6.  A  Lapitbes,  who  at  tbe  wedding  of  Penilhooa 
slew  the  centaur  Erigdupus.     (Oi.  MA  xii.  HI.) 

7.  The  founder  of  l.«bo>.  waa  a  aon  of  Crineu 
and  a  grandson  of  Zroa.     (Diod.  v.  81.)       [US.] 

MACAREUS  (MonpHlt).  Athenaena  cites  in 
t*oplB«a(vi.p.S62,cx>*.  p.  639,  d )  the  Kaartl 
of  Mnotmia.  Aa  hia  citation,  tbr  aame  in  both 
plarea,  ia  from  the  third  book,  we  know  that  the 
history  comprehended  at  least  three  booka:  but 
nothing  i.  '  -        '-         -         - 


iceplth 


•r  the  I 


of  PliylnrchtiB,  fMm  whom  Maouei 
heianii'ier  tine;;,  and  who  nppean  to  hafi  liied  in 
the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Euergctt*  and  Ptolemy  Pbt- 
Inptor.  kings  of  Egypt.  Lc.  a.  C.24S— 304.  (Fa- 
bric B.01.  Gntc  voL  viii  p.  367.)      {J.  C  M.J 

MACA'Rt  A  (Manpfa),  a  dao^thln  of  lleiaeVa 
by  Deiaueiin,  from  whom  Zenobiu  deriiaa  tb* 
pniierb  fiii\A'  Ji  Maini|>lai',  becwiK  (be  had  put  an 
end  to  hersclC  ( Paua.  i.  32.  g  6 ;  Zennb.  /Von 
ii-BI.)  tUS.i 

MACA'RIU5(Mair^i},  a  Spartan,  wu  on* 
of  the  three  commandin  of  the  PelDpanimian 
force  which  wu  tent  to  aid  the  Aeluliau  in  the 
reduction  of  Naupoclot,  *.  c  4'JS,  which  however 
was  Hied  by  DrmBtthenaa  with  the  aid  of  the 
Aeamaoiaiiv  Moatiu*  look  put  in  the  oapedl- 
lion  against  Anpbilothinn  Af^Aa.  In  the  aama 
year,  and  wu  slain  at  the  battle  of  OlpM  (Thoc 
iii.  lOO-lU-J.  105— ton.)  |B.  E.] 

MACA'RIUS(HBniMt).  I.  A«UTmu>,tlw 
EoTTTUH.  Thar*  were  in  the  finitlh  ceolory  in 
f'lgypt  two  eminent  aavetira  and  CDPtvntpDTanaa, 
'     igh  iirolmhly  nsl  diaciple*  of  Sx.  Aobmy,  u  i* 

tkcaa  Aa 


nurrted  by  RuHnut,  and  pariiapa  by  T 
[ANniMfl,  No.  i,  f.  2lV,  b.j      Of  t 
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subject  of  the  present  article  is  generally  distin- 
giUHhcd  as  the  Etivi'TiAN,  sonietimea  as  Magnus, 
the  CiRBAT,  or  as  Major  or  Srnior,  the  Eldbr  ; 
while  the  other  is  described  as  Macorius  of  Alex- 
andria.    [No.  2.] 

JMacariiis  the  Egyptian  was  the  elder  of  tlie  two, 
and  was  horn,  according  to  Socrates,  in  Upper 
Egypt.  At  the  age  of  thirty  he  betook  himself  to 
A  solitary  life.  His  place  of  retreat  was  the  wil- 
derness of  Sccte  or  Scetiis  a  part  of  the  great 
IjybialT  desert,  which  D^Anville  places  about  60 
miles,  but  Tillemont  as  much  as  1*20  miles  S.  of 
Alexandria,  a  wretched  spot,  but  on  that  account 
well  suited  to  the  purpose  of  the  ascetics  who  occu- 
pied it.  Here  Macarius,  though  yet  a  young  man, 
gave  himself  up  to  such  austerities  as  to  acquire  the 
title  of  7rou9aptoy4p(i)yy**  the  aged  youth.""  At  forty 
years  of  age  he  was  ordained  a  priest,  and  is  said 
to  have  received  power  to  cast  out  evil  spirits  and 
to  heal  diseases,  as  well  as  the  gift  of  projihecy  ; 
and  many  marvellous  stories  are  related  hv  his 
biographers,  Paliadius  and  Kufinus,  of  his  employ- 
ment of  these  supenKitnral  qualitications.  It  was 
even  n>ported  that  he  had  rui)>od  the  dead  in  order 
to  conviuca  an  obstinate  heretic,  a  Hientcite  [HiB- 
RAX,  No.  .'{],  with  whom  he  had  a  disputation: 
but  this  miracle  was  too  great  to  be  n^ceived  implic- 
itly even  by  the  credulity  of  llulinus  and  Palia- 
dius who  have  recorded  it  only  as  a  report. 

During  the  persecution  which  the  orthodox 
suffered  from  Lucius,  the  Arian  patriarch  of  Alex- 
andria [LuciUH,  No.  2]  during  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Vulens,  Macarius  was  lMiui^hed,  together 
with  his  names:ike  of  Alexandria  and  other  Egyp- 
tian solitaries,  to  an  ishmd  surrounded  by  marshes 
and  inhabited  only  by  heathens.  He  died  at  the 
nge  of  ninety ;  and  as  critics  are  generally  agreed 
in  placing  his  death  in  a.  d.  'M)0  or  35)  1 ,  he  must 
have  been  bom  al)0ut  the  b  'ginning  of  the  fourth 
century,  and  have  retired  to  the  wildeniess  about 
A.  D.  330.  He  is  canonized  both  by  the  Greek 
and  Latin  churches  ;  his  memory  is  celebrated  b}' 
the  former  on  the  l.')th,  by  the  latter  on  the  loth 
January.  (Socrat.  //.  A\  iv.  23,  24 ;  Sozomen, 
//.  K  *iii.  14,  vi.  20;  Theodoret,  //.  /;.  iv.  21  ; 
Itufin.  //.  IC.  ii.  4  ;  and  apud  Heribert  Kosweyd, 
J)e  Vita  vi  Verftis  St'ninr.  ii.  28  ;  Ajyyphthtupnuta 
J*utrum,  apud  Cotclor.  iicr'Ax  (intec.  Monum.  vol. 
i.  p.  o24,  &c.  ;  ]*allad.  Ilistor,  Ltnisiuc,  c  19  ; 
1  Holland,  Acta  Sanctor,  a.  d.  15  Januar. ;  Tillemont, 
AlaiioireSs  vol.  viii.  p.  574,  &c.  ;  Ceillier,  Auteura 
Sucrhy  vol.  vii.  p.  709,  &c. ) 

I'he  writings  of  Macarius  have  been  the  subject 
of  much  discussion.  Gennadius  of  Marseilles,  our 
earliest  authority,  says  {lie  Viris  Illustrib.  c.  10) 
that  he  wrote  only  a  single  Kplstola  or  letter  to  his 
juniors  in  the  ascetic  life,  in  which  he  pointed  out 
to  them  the  way  of  attaining  Christian  perfection. 
Minieus  endeavours  to  identify  this  Ejnstola  with 
the  monastic  rule,  ascribed  to  one  of  the  Macarii, 
and  given  in  the  Codejc  lie^ndnrum  of  St.  Benedict 
*.>(  Anagni  ;  but  which,  with  tlie  letter  which  fol- 
lows it,  is  rather  to  be  ascrilxHi  to  Macarius  of 
Alexandria.  Tlie  subject  would  lead  us  to  identify 
tlie  EpUtola  mentioned  by  Gennadius  with  the 
t>imsr-il:t  nientinned  below,  e-^pecially  as  a  cursory 
ciution  by  Michael  Glycas  in  liis  Ammlvs  (P.-irs  i. 
p.  105,  td.  Paris,  p.  81,  ed.  Venice,  p.  199,  ed. 
H'tnn  )  from  "  the  Epistles  {iv  l-rrioToKoXs)  of  Maca- 
rius the  (ireal*'  is  found  to  bear  Honu;  resemblance 
to  u  ])asMige  in  the  fouith  Oj'UM.:Iuih,  c.  2.     The 
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writings  published  under  tbe  nmie  of  Maenivtf 
Egypt  are  these :  I.  'O/uAlw  wtif^ianacot,  Htim 
liws  Sfnriluaie*,  These  homilies,  to  called,  are  fil^ 
in  number,  of  unequal  length,  and  poasiblj  iai» 
pointed  by  a  later  hand.  They  are  ascribed  to  mm 
Macarius  on  the  authority  of  M S&  by  Picna,  FaW> 
cius,  Pritius,  Tillemont,  and  Oalland ;  bat  bk 
authorship  is  denied  by  Potain,  Dnpin,  Ondin,  ol 
Ceillier,  though  these  are  not  agreed  to  wbea  ti 
ascribe  them.  Cafe  hetitatei  between  onr  Maca- 
rius and  his  namesake  of  Alexandrim  [Not.  2] ;  bit 
on  the  whole  is  inclined  to  prefer  the  faoter.  Th 
I/omiliae  were  first  published  by  Jotmam  Picoa, « 
Pic,  8vo.  Paris,  1559;  a  Latin  Tersion  bj  thi 
editor  was  separately  pnbliahed  in  the  Mune  or  dv 
next  year.  The  Greek  text,  with  a  Latin  Tcniw 
by  Palthenius,  was  again  published  at  Frm^kn, 
Hvo.  1594  ;  and  the  text  and  Tenion  wererrprinirf 
from  Picus  with  the  woika  of  Ongorf  Tliiiiaa 
tutgus  [Grxgorius  Tha(Watorous]  and  BhA 
of  Seleuccia  [Babxliub,  No.  4],  IbL  Pttia,  1621. 
A  revised  edition  of  the  Greek  text,  with  the 
version  of  Palthenius,  also  revised,  waa  poUisM 
by  Jo.  Georg.  Pritius,  8to.  Leipsig,  1698,  aai 
ag:iin  in  171 4,  and  may  be  regarded  aa  the  itaadaid 
edition.  A  Latin  venion  is  giTen  in  the  ItiWs- 
theca  Pairum^  vol.iu  ed.  Pariti  1589;  voL  iv.  dL 
Cologn.  Itil8  ;  vol.  iv.  ed.  Lyon,  1677.  An  Eng^ 
lish  version,  with  learned  and  valnable  noteSil^ 
**  a  presbyter  of  the  church  of  England"  (Fabridn 
calls  him  Thomas  Haywood),  waa  published  Ivi^ 
London,  1721.  Some  other  homiliee  of  Macarin 
are  extant  in  MS.  II.  Opm»aUa,  The  eoUedioa 
so  tenned  comprehends  seven  treatisea,  all  short: 
nc/>l  ^vKcucfis  xapSfof,  Ih  Cutlodia  Omia  ;  2.  IM 
TcAcii^rnrof  iv  ffvwi»aru,DtPerfeetiamiMSpribt; 
3.  Ilffpi  wpoawxfis^  De  OratumB  ;  4.  11^  i^oyierft 
Kol  8uiirp((rcwt,  De  Patieniia  ei  DttcnHam;  & 
ricpl  i)\|M£(rcwf  Tov  ro6s^  Db  J^vaHom  MntU  ;  6. 
ncp;  d^air^r,  JM  CharitaU;  7.  Hcfd  4Xcv^Mt 
voof,  Dfi  Libertate  MfMtis,  These  (Jputada  vffi 
first  published,  with  a  Latin  veraion,  in  the  Tkh 
»aurM3  Ascetinu  of  Possin,  4to.  Paris,  1 684  s  a  wen 
correct  edition  both  of  tfie  text  and  version  wii 
published  by  J.  G.  Pritius,  8vo.  Leipsig;  1699; 
and  again  in  1714  ;  and  may  be  regarded  as  the 
bi>st  edition.  111.  Apophtkeffmaia,  Theaa  wen 
published  partly  by  Possin  in  his  Utemmnm  AMf- 
iicttfy  and  partly  by  Cotelerius  in  hia  Hcdmm 
Graecof  MoitumeHta^  vol.  L  (4ta  Paria,  1677X 
among  the  ApophihegmaUi  Patrum  ;  and  were  tab 
joined  by  Pritius  to  the  OptarwUu  An  EngU 
version  of  the  Ojmscula  and  of  some  of  the  Jptft^ 
thfgmata  (those  of  Possin)  was  published  bylfe 
(jranville  Peun,  12mo.  London,  1816,  under  the 
title  of  InstitttUt  of  Chrittinm  Per/eetion,  All  the 
works  of  Macarius,  ^ith  a  Latin  versi(Hi,an  gifva 
in  the  BiUiotkeca  Patrum  of  Galbmd,  vol  vii.  fd. 
Venice,  1 770.  A  monastic  rule  to  the  oomnhtioa 
oi  which  our  Macarius  contributed  is  noticed  belaw 
in  No.  2.  A  Latiu  version  of  some  fragments  d 
other  pieces  is  given  in  the  Bihlioikeea  Osair— 
toria  of  Comb6fis ;  and  perhaps  some  pieeet  remsia 
in  MS.  beside  the  hcnnilies  already  mentioM^ 
(Tillemont  and  Ceillier,  IL  oe. ;  Pritiua,  Pne/iiLm 
Macarii  Opuacula ;  Galland,  BAL  Pairum  Pnl^ 
ad  vol.  vii. ;  Oudin,  DeScriptorib,  Eocie*.  vdL  I  coL 
474,  seq. ;  Cave,  Hitt,  IM.  ad  ann.  373i«  vol.  i  f. 
25(1,  ed.  Oxford,  1740—1742  ;  Fabric.  liibl^Gneb 
vol.  viii.  p.  3(j1,  &c.  ;  Pcnu,  Pre/,  to  Uic 
of  Mac€uriH¥.) 
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2.  Of  Alexandrla,  contemporary  with  the 
fon^Miig,  from  whom  he  is  distinguished  by  the 
epithet  Albxandrinus  (6  'AAe^eu^Spcvi),  or  PoLi- 
Titus  {Tlo\tTue6s)j  Le.  Urbicuh,  and  sometimes 
Junior.  Palladias,  who  lived  with  him  three 
▼ears,  has  given  a  tolerably  long  account  of  him  in 
iiis  HisUma  Lauskuxi,  c  20 ;  but  It  chiefly  consists 
of  a  record  of  his  supposed  miracles.  He  was  a 
native  of  Alexandria  where  he  followed  the  trade 
of  a  confectioner,  and  must  not  be  confounded  virith 
Macarius,  the  presbyter  of  Alexandria,  who  is  men- 
tioned by  Socrates  {H,  E,  i.  27)  and  Sozomen 
(//.  E,  ii.  22),  and  who  was  accused  of  sacrilegious 
violence  towardft  Ischyras  [Athanasius].  Our 
Macarius  forsook  his  trade  to  follow  a  monastic 
life,  in  which  he  attained  such  excellence,  that 
Palladius  (ibid,  c.  19)  says  that,  though  younger 
than  Macarius  the  Egyptian,  he  surpassed  even  him 
in  the  practice  of  asceticism.  Neither  the  time 
nor  the  occasion  of  his  embracing  a  solitary  life  is 
known,  for  the  Macarius  mentioned  by  Sosomen 
{H,E,  vi.  29)  appears  to  be  a  different  person. 
Tillemont  has  endeavoured  to  show  that  his  retire- 
ment took  place  not  later  than  a.  d.  335,  but  he 
founds  his  calculation  on  a  misconception  of  a 
passage  of  Palladius.  Macarius  was  ordained 
priest  after  the  Egyptian  Macarius  i.  e.  after  a.  d. 
340,  and  appears  to  have  lived  chiefly  in  that  part 
of  the  desert  of  Nitria  which,  from  the  number  of 
the  solitaries  who  had  their  dwellings  there,  was 
termed  **  the  Cells'*  (^Cellae,''  or  ** Cellulae,"  rd 
ircXAta) ;  but  frequently  visited,  perhaps  for  a  time 
dwelt,  in  other  parts  of  the  great  Lybian  wilder^ 
nose,  and  occasionally  at  least  of  the  wilderness  be- 
tween the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea.  Galland  says 
he  became  at  length  archimandrite  of  Nitria,  but 
docs  not  cite  his  authority,  which  was  probably 
the  MS.  inscription  to  his  Regida  given  below,  and 
which  is  of  little  value.  Philippus  Sidetes  calls 
him  a  teacher  and  catechist  of  Alexandria,  but 
with  what  correctness  seems  very  doubtful.  Var 
riuus  anecdotes  recorded  of  him  represent  him  as 
in  company  with  the  other  Macarius  (No.  1)  and 
with  St.  Anton  v.  Manv  miracles  are  ascribed  to 
him,  most  of  which  are  recorded  by  Palladius  either 
as  having  been  seen  by  himself,  or  as  resting  on  the 
authority  of  the  saint^s  former  companions,  but  they 
are  frivolous  and  absurd.  Macarius  shared  the 
exile  of  his  namesake  [No.1]  in  the  persecution 
which  the  Arians  carried  on  against  the  orthodox, 
lie  died,  according  to  Tillemont's  calculation,  in 
A.  D.  394,  but  according  to  Fabriciua,  in  A.  D.  404, 
at  the  age  of  100,  in  which  case  he  must  have  been 
neariy  as  old  as  Macarius  the  Egyptian.  He  is 
comn)emorated  iu  the  Roman  Calendar  on  the  2d 
January^  and  by  the  Greeks  on  the  19th  January, 
t^ocratefl  describes  him  as  characterised  by  cheerful- 
hens  of  temper  and  kindness  to  his  junior^  qualities 
which  induced  many  of  them  to  embrace  an  ascetic 
life.  (Swmt.  //.  E.  iv.  23,  24 ;  Sosom.  H.E.  iii. 
14,  vi.  -20  ;  TI.eodoret.  //.  E.  iv.  21  ;  Rufin.  JI,E. 
ii.  4;  and  apud  Heribert  Rosweyd,  De  Vita  et 
Veriiis  Smior.  ii.  29  ;  Palliid.  J  list.  Lausiae.  c  20 ; 
Bolland.  Acta  Sincior.  a.  d.  2  Januar. ;  Tillemont, 
JMcmoin'^^  vol.  viii.  p.  62(>,  &.c.) 

To  this  Maairius  are  ascribed  the  following 
works  •  —  I.  Rtyula  S.  Aftwarii  tpti  hahuit  tub 
Ordinatiorw  9ua  (fuinque  MilUa  Af<machorum.  This 
/^•r7'//(i,  which  is  exUml  in  a  Latin  vernion,  consists 
of  thirty  *"  ^  W///7*/,"  and  muht  Ik.*  distin^nifihed  from 
another,  wiiicii  is  also  extant  iu  a  Ijiitin  version. 
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voder  the  title  of  Rfgmla  SS.  Strapitmu^  Maearii, 
F€fkmUii  H  allenau  Maeani;  to  whidi  the  first 
of  the  two  Macarii  contribnted  capp.  t — vMi^  nd 
the  second  Chatter  Macarius**)  capp.  niiw^zri 
Tillemont  and  othen  consider  these  two  Macazfl 
to  be  the  Egyptilui  and  the  Alezandriaa,  and  ap- 
parently with  reaaon.  The  Regida  &  Maeani^ 
wUoh  some  have  supposed  to  be  the  JBpUtoia  ef 


Macarius  the  Egyptian  [No.  )]  mentioned  bj 
Oennadius,  is  ascribed  to  the  Alexandrian  by  SL 
Benedict  of  Anagni,  Holstenius,  Tillemont,  Fabfi- 
cias,  and  Galland.  Cave  hesitates  to  receive  it  at 
genuine.  II.  Epidola  B.  MaearH  data  ad  Momnh 
clos.  A  Latin  version  of  this  is  subjoined  to  th« 
Reffmh ;  it  is  short  and  sententious  in  style.  The 
Regula  was  iirat  printed  in  the  Wdwia  Momatter^ 
S.  Joamm  Reomatnti»(^.  24)  of  the  Jesoit  Rooerni 
(Rouviire),  4to.  Paris.  1G87 ;  and  was  reprinted 
together  with  the  Epistohy  in  the  €hde»  Rtgtdamm 
of  Holstenius  (4to.  Rome,  1661),  and  in  the  BAtio- 
theca  Patrmm  of  Galland,  voL  rii  fol  Venice, 
1770.  IlL  Tov  ^tov  Maitapiov  roO  'AAsfoi^. 
Spffwf  Adyos  mfH  i^^ov  tfwx^  Surotwr  ical  dfiap' 
TwAwK  T^  vwr  x^^t^*^^  '*  "f"^  oiiftarot^  km 
vws  tlffw^  SamcH  MaearU  Aleaoandnm  Strmo  d§ 
Eattm  Ammae  Juttorum  si  Pteoatorum  f  quomodo 
$eparantur  a  Corpon,  H  m  quo  Slaim  mametd. 
This  was  printe^,  with  a  Latin  version,  by  Cava 
(who,  however,  regarded  it  as  the  forgenr  of  some 
later  Greek  writer^  in  the  notice  of  luearins  in 
his  Hidoria  Litteraria  ad  ann.  973  (voL  L  fA, 
Lond.  1688,  and  Oxford,  1740—1742);  and  waa 
again  printed,  more  conectly,  by  ToUins,  in  his 
Insignia  IHnerii  ItaUd^  4to.  Utrecht,  1696.  Tol- 
lius  was  not  aware  that  it  had  been  printed  bj 
Cave.  It  is  given,  with  the  other  wotVs  of  Bf»- 
carius  of  Alexandria,  in  the  BiUkflkeea  Pairmm  ti 
Galhind.  In  onf  MS.  at  Vienna  it  is  ascribed  to 
Alexander,  an  ascetic  and  disdple  of  Maouioik 
Cave  is  disposed  to  ascribe  to  Maetrios  of  Alea- 
andria  the  ffomHias  of  Macarhis  the  E|gyptin 
[No.  1].  (Cave,  ^c;  Fabric  BibL  Orxm,  vd. 
viii.  p.  365 ;  Holsten.  Codex  Regfohmmy  vol.  L 
pp.  1 0—1 4, 1 8—21,  ed.  Angsbnig,  1 759 ;  Qalland, 
BUdiolk,  Pair,  Pnlsg.  to  voL  vii. ;  Tillemont, 
Mimtdret^  vol  viii.  pp.  618, 648  ;  Oillier,  ^iitain 
Sacrit^  vol  vii.  p.  712,  &c.) 

3.  Of  Ancyra,  of  which  city  he  was  metropo- 
litan. Macarius  lived  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  was  author  of  a  work  against 
the  Latin  church  and  its  advocates,  entitled  K«vd 
rijs  rSw  AarUmf  komSo^^m  ical  Mrrd  fktphadjk 
Koi  *AKtp9^yoVf  Adfoemu  MoMg/ma  lOtmarmm  Dojh 
mata  et  contra  BarUaam  ei  Acmdgnmm,  The  work 
is  extant  only  in  MSw,  but  has  been  dted  in  several 
places  by  Allatius  in  his  i)§  Eeehi.  OeeMO.  ft 
Orient,  perpei,  Conteariomt,  AHatfntf  chanicteriiea 
the  work  as  trifling  and  foil  di  absurdities ;  but 
Cave  considers  that  the  eitaHona  given  by  Alktlua 
himself  by  no  means  Jostlff  bis  eensora.  (Oiva, 
Ifitt.  LiU,  ad  aon.  1430;  Fabncras,  iW  Ctwo* 
vol.  viii  p.  367.) 

4;  Of  Aktioch.  Maearios  was  natriaidi  of 
Antioch  in  the  seventh  centarr.  lie  beld  tiM 
doctrine  of  the  Monothelitet ;  and  having  atteaSad 
the  sixth  general  or  third  OohstaBanopoHtaa 
coundl  (a.  d.  680,  681),  and  there  boldly  avawad 
his  heresy,  affirming  that  (?hrist*ls  win  waa  **  that 
of  a  God-man**  {Bw9futiif)  ;  aad  having  further 
boldly  dechued  that  he  would  rather  W  twa  limb 
froQi'lhnb  than  inioiuNt  hit  ^fiakm,  ht  wm  d»» 
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posed  and  banished.  His  1Sic9c(ris  ^roi  ofwXoyia 
irlartws^  Ejcpontio  sive  Confe$no  Fldei;  and  some 
passages  from  his  Upofr^mrrutos  irfAs  ficunXia 
xSyos^  Jlortatorius  ad  Imperaiorem  Sermo ;  his 
ASyos  ciirocrTaXclf  Aovxq.  irpco^vr^/^  Koi  fiqwax^ 
T^  cv  *A<pptKp,  Liber  ad  Lucam  Preabyterum  et 
Alonachum  in  Africa  misius ;  and  from  one  or  two 
other  of  his  pieces,  are  given  in  the  Concilia,  toL 
vi.  col.  743,  902,  &c.,  ed.  Labbe ;  voL  iii.  coL 
1168,  1300,  &c^  ed.  Ilardouin;  vol.  zi.  col.  349, 
512,  &c,  cd.  Mansi.  (Cave,  HisL  Litt,  ad  ann. 
6G0  ;  Fabric.  DiU.  Graee,  vol.  viii.  368.)  This 
heretical  Macarius  of  Antioch  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  a  saint  of  later  date,  but  of  the  same 
name,  **  archbishop  of  Antioch  in  Armenia,**  who 
died  an  exile  at  Ghent  in  Flanders,  in  the  early 
port  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  of  whom  an  ac- 
count is  given  by  the  Bollandists  in  the  Acta 
SaHctorum^  a.  d.  1 0  Aprilis.  Of  what  Antioch  this 
later  Macarius  was  archbishop  is  not  determined. 
There  is  no  episcopal  city  of  Antioch  in  Armenia 
properly  so  called. 

5.  Antonu  Dihcipulus,  the  Disciplb  of  St. 
Antony,  or,  of  Pispir  (comp.  Nos.  1  and  2).  Pal- 
ladius  (//fV/.  Lausiac,  c  25,  26)  mentions  two  dis- 
ciplos  of  St.  Autony,  Macarius  and  Amathas,  as 
r<>sident  with  and  attendant  upon  that  saint,  at 
Mount  Pispir,  Pispiri,  or  Pispcri,  and  as  having 
burit^d  him  after  his  death.  Thcs^  are  probably  the 
two  brethren  mentioned  by  Athiinnsius  (  Vila  S, 
vi;//0RiV,c  21 )  as  having  waited  on  the  aged  recluse 
for  the  last  fifteen  years  of  his  hfe.  This  Macarius 
of  Pispir  has  been  by  several  writers,  both  ancient 
nnd  modern,  including  Rufinus,  and  perhaps  Theo- 
dorct,  among  the  ancients,  and  Cave  and  Pritius 
among  tiie  modems,  confounded  with  one  or  other 
of  the  Macarii,  the  Egyptian  and  the  Alexandrian 
(Nos.  1  and  2)  ;  but  BoUandus  {Proletj.  ad  Vitam 
S.  Anton,  c.  v.  vi.  in  Acta  Sand,  a.  d.  \7  Jan,) 
and  Tillcmont  (Mcmoires,  vol.  viii.  p.  806)  have 
■howii  that  there  are  several  reasons  fur  distinguish- 
ing them ;  and  there  is  great  difliculty  in  reconciling 
the  known  circumstances  of  cither  of  these  Macarii 
with  the  close  attendance  on  St.  Antony  given  by 
Macarius  of  Pispir.  To  Alacarius  of  Pispir  Possin 
n8cril>od  the  Homiliae  and  Opuscuia  of  Macarius 
the  Egyptian  (No.  1). 

6.  Of  Atiios.     [No.  13.] 

7.  Of  the  Cells,  or  Junior.  Macarius,  whom 
Sozomen  calls  irptaSvrtpov  tw  KtWioov^  "presbyter 
of  the  Cells,"  i.  e.  of  that  part  of  the  desert  of 
Nitria  in  Egypt  which  was  so  called,  was  a  herd 
boy,  who  having,  while  feeding  his  cattle  by  the 
Maraeotic  lake,  accidentally  killed  one  of  his  com- 
panions, fled  into  the  wilderness  in  order  to  avoid 
the  punishment  of  his  homicide.  He  was  thus  led 
to  embrace  a  solitary  life,  which  he  followed  for 
nearly  tiiirty  years.  This  Macarius  must  not  be 
confounded  with  Nos.  1,  2,  or  5,  with  whom  he 
appears  to  have  been  contemporary.  (Sozomen, 
//.  P.  vi.  20  ;  Pallad.  HL<t.  iMusiac.  c.  xviL  ;  Tille- 
mont,  Mtmoircs,  vol.  viii,  p.  575.) 

8.  CnRVSocKPiiALrs,  archbishop  of  Phila- 
delphia.     [  ClIHVSOCKPII  \Lr«.J 

9.  Of  Constantinople,  patriarch  of  that  see, 
from  1376  to  1379.  There  w:is  another  Macarius 
patriarch  of  Conntantinople,  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury.    (Fabr.  JiiU.  Onuv.  vol.  viii.  p.  368.) 

10.  llisTouicfs,  the  Historian.  (Macarrus.] 

1 1 .  IIiEROsoLViiiTAM's, or of .Tcrusalem.  Two 
Macarii  were  bishops  of  Jorii5«ileni,  one  in   the 
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early  part  of  the  fourtli  centiirf*befiDra  that  m  «■ 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  patriaithata  ;  tha  oA« 
in  the  sixth  oentorj. 

Macariot  I.  becune  buhop  in  a.  o.  SIS  or  tXi, 
on  the  death  of  Hermon,  and  died  in  or  baibna-a 
333.  He  wai  compated  to  be  tha  tliirtyHniA 
bishop  of  the  see.  His  episcopate*  thcnfim^  eos- 
cides  with  one  of  the  most  cTentfid  psrisdi  m 
ecclesiastical  histoiy.  There  is  extant  in  E^lrai 
(De  ri^a  OMstofi^ iiL  30— 32) and  In  TheodoRt 
(//.  ^.  i.  1 7),  a  letter  from  Constantine  the  Orat  ti 
Macarius,  concerning  the  bnildiDg  of  the  chorA  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jenualem.  Sociates  Iff.  E. 
i.  17),  Sosomen(^.  £LiLl),andTheodoiet(£r.£ 
i.  18),  also  ascribe  to  him  the  diacoTeij,  hw  tm^Sm 
its  miraculous  efficacy,  of  the  true  erase,  vhidi  m 
been  dug  up,  with  the  two  on  which  the  thievctfaal 
suffered,  near  the  Holy  Sqmkhze.  Maeuios  mi 
present  at  the  council  of  Nice  (Soaomen,  tf  .  J5L  i.  17; 
comp.  CoudUa^  voL  L  coL  313, 314,  cd.  HaidoaiB); 
and,  according  to  the  very  doobtiiil  anthoiity  rf 
Gelasius  of  Cyxicus  (apod  GmeSia,  coL  4I7X  toek 
part  in  the  disputations  agunst  the  Azian  fUkiBS- 
phers.  He  separated  hiinself  bom  the  «-■—«»■*««■ 
of  Ettsebius,  the  historian,  bishop  of  ParsaTTis,  whi 
was  his  ecclesiastical  saperioi^  on  aeeoont  of  Ui 
supposed  Arianism.  (Sozomen,  H*  S,  iL  30; 
Fabric.  BibL  Gr,  voL  TiiL  p.  369  ;  Bolhuid.  AO^ 
Sandor.  Martiij  voL  ii.  p.  34,  and  MaH^  toL  bL 
Tradatui  Pradim,  pp.  xn.  xTiL  ;  TUkoMBt,  ifi- 
motres,  vol.  y\,) 

Macarius  IL  was  fizst  appointed  to  the  see  a.  n 
544,  by  the  inflnence  of  ue  monks  of  Neehua, 
**  the  new  monastery,**  on  the  death  of  Fctns  m 
Peter  ;  but  his  election  was  dinllowcd  by  the  ca- 
peror  Justinian  I.,  because  it  waa  reported  thit  ht 
^vowed  the  obnoxious  opinions  of  Origen,  ad 
Eustochius  was  i4>pointed  in  his  room,  who  I^ 
persecuted  the  Origenfsts,  who  were 
the  monasteries  of  Palestine.  Enstochias  irn^ 
however,  afterwards  deposed,  but  in  what  yw, 
or  from  what  cause,  is  not  clear ;  and  MaouiDi  m 
restored,  after  puigiug  himself  Dram  eoiiisrica  rf 
heresy,  by  pronouncing  an  anathema  (m  the  ( 

of  Origen.    Victor  of  Tunes  plaoea  his 

in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  Justinian  (a.  n.  56S 
or  564),  and  Theophanes  in  the  reign  %d  Justin  lU 
who  succeeded  Justinian  in  ▲.  D.  567-  He  disd 
about  A.  D.  57 4»  and  was  succeeded  br  Joibml 
A  homily,  Dt  Inventione  CapUu  PrQaamam^  \j 
Macarius,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  is  extant  in  1& ; 
but  it  is  not  known  by  which  it  was  written,  the^ 
probably  by  Macarius  II.  (Evagr.  H.&  ir.  M, 
39,  V.  16  ;  Cyril  Scyth.  StAoB  Fito,  c  90,  Wfti 
Cotelcr.  Eodes.  Graec,  Mommwu  toL  iii.  pi.  379 ;  Li 
Quien,  Oriena  OiriwL  vol.  iii.  ooL  235,  &e. ;  BoDnii 
Acta  Sandor.  Maiiy  toL  iiL  TVymML  Pradm.  pp^ 
zxviii.  zxix. ;  Fabric.  BStL  Graec  tqL  liii.  p.  SO.) 

12.  Junior.    [Nos.  2,  7.] 

1 3.  Macrbs,  or  Macra  {6  Mtucpis)  or  IfiiTiCT 
(J  MoKpSs),  a  monk  of  Mount  Athoc,  and  m 
intimate  friend  of  Geoige  Phnmia  rPH&A]iXA],l9 
w^hose  interest  he  was  appointed  Hegnmcnw^  « 
abbot  of  the  monastery  of  the  AlmigbtT  (ree  Ik^ 
Toic/ic(ropor),  at  Constantino(de.  He  alw  obtuni 
the  dignity  of  Protosyneellus.  He  was  aiUuiw 
opponent  of  the  Latin  church  ;  and  this  hiTolnl 
him  in  serious  disputes  with  Joseph  II.,  palinidi 
of  Constantinople,  who  was  fiiTOUiable  to  toe  OM 
of  the  churches.  Notwithstanding  his  hortili^  li 
the   I^itiui,  Macarius  was  sentry  tha 
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on  hii  ntam  in  the  beginning  of  tfac  vpar 
It  ;■  not  cl«T  whether  Macaxiiu  Mflcn 
th«  >ame  or  m  diflennt  perton  from  uidchc 
cwiu^  ■  monk  of  Xanlbopuliu,  of  Je«M, 
mnd  ipiritua]  filher  to  the  emperor  M^mh 
heotogni  (Phrann,  ii.  1]  ;  but  it  i«  <i-i::, 
tlul  he  it  to  be  diitingulihed  from  Miieaciii' 

Palaeologiutothe  pope,  afletlhe  deslh  ol~  M 
MKm(S)?nropuksff«<.CDrBCi1ort  ' 


It  Man 


the  Son.' 


,  of  the  proc 


t     Ih,.      I.L11 


L  of  the  Holj  S< 

ri  wvtSfia  tA  Syiar  iitiroptuto9ai  oSrt  dpayiraii^ 
l*Tu>  iM.dinuroTtiila  Tn<  dp«alij{«i  wimi^i.  quad 

Filio  proaden  Spirilun  Sanriani,  This  nork  \i 
eitanl  ia  MS^  and  ii  cited  b;  AUatim  m  Iih  l>t 
Eaia.  OocidaU.  ft  OrvnU  Pcrpthia  Cnu  ji>.  Si<n<2 
other  worki  hj  MB«riu»  Hieromonachai  ari>  oitnnl 
in  MS.,  but  il  h  not  certain  if  the  wnt.>r  o.i.-.  nui 
Hacariui  ;  a  imBll  piece,  Dt  /nnnfwir  rl  Tignj- 
latione  S.  EnpAema  MartyrVf  it  di«tinctJv  iisf  ntH'd 
(ohim.  (Phrantta.  iL  9,  p.  35,  ed.  Vian'iiii.  !7:)6, 
pp.  166,  157,  ed.  Bonn  ;  Bgurepului,  I.e.  ■  Fnliric, 
BibL  Grate.  «>L  xiiL  p.  370  ;  Care,  lli,l.  LM. 
ad  ann.  USO.) 

14.  MioNiN.  Some  eitracts  from  a  woric  en- 
titled Apalogit  ndtmus  TlteoMtJienem  EVmffrUornin 
^  *  '  '    m  beterm^  .Mao- 


1G75  ;  bm  nothing  wu  at  that  time  kn'.»Ti  ol 
writer,  of  whom  there  wai  not  any  «..-.r..i 
notice  in  the  nriten  of  the  fint  eight  cr^iii 
after  Cbriit.  Cave  foond  in  a  MS.  work  dfi 
nana!  of  Conitanlinonlo  (he  doei  not  s:iy  n 
Otimanai),  mention  of  "one  MmNIB,  t  {ni-ib 
of  Jenmlem,'*  who  wu  pretent  at  thf  j^vrui 
Antioch,  A.  D,  365,  at  which   Pnul  of  S.Lmcuiti 


[.  iA^a 


rr  of  the . 


T.  p.  3US,  Ae.)  hat  deroled  a  « 
thiiobacure  nriter.and  Magnui  Craaimof  i : 
hai  moit  fully  diKuwed  the  lubjecl  in  lu  i 
tationi,  Nofitia  Maearii  ,1/a^/netu,  and  H 
yBviiirmi  ^facarii  Magntta,  4to.  Oiittint'' 
•nd  17J5.    Thi 


f  Mag 


s  Mag 


M»<v(oi'  Knyr^av),  Mac 
KojtapW  niyrirrot),  and  Macawl'b  (r„S 
Kaxafiou).  the  lost  ihowing  that  Mn^.-iri 
■  name,  not  a  title  ("  Beatui")  \  but  it  ii>  o 
fnl  whether  Wagnei  i»  to  be  nndertin.i.l 
name  nra>  a  local  deiignation,  "the  Ma).'i>i  ■ 
ai>d  Ait  unceitainlj  eiitted  a>  eaHj  ai  ili. 
century,  when  bath  the  writer  and  Im> 
which  wai  cited  by  the  Iconoclaili,  hail  !» 
ohacure.  In  a  eapy  of  hii  work,  which  um 
with  difficulty  by  the  orthodox  of  thai  .lnj 
author  wat  called  lifpapxi)',  "biihop,"  nni. 
delineated  in  epiwipd  Tolmenit  i  hut  jji 
■ppnrt  to  have  been  jilto^jvlher  uiilin'iwii. 
tnought  by  Cniniui  to  have  Kved  ant  ili..  i 
tha  third  or  the  brginninx  of  the  fourtli  <'..i 
Thera  waa  a  ftlavatiua  biihop  of  M>(tuiii>, 


in  the  fifth  cenlur}-,  who  wai  one  of  (he  opponenU 
of  ChrjKHtoni  ;  but  if  Cmiiiu  it  eorreet  in  fixing 
the  age  of  om  MBcarins  Ihii  mutt  have  been  a 

Macoriui  wrote,  1.  'Arsxprriiii,  Rtiqmmoiia, 
in  five  booki  1  inicribed  la  Theotlliene^  and  not, 
at  Turrianni  and  olhen  after  him  had  tnppoteJ, 
written  againit  him,  but  taiher  apinil  Porphyry. 
The  woilc  wot  fonnetiy  extant  in  tha  library  of 
St.  Mark,  at  Venife,  but  is  not  there  now,  Somo 
eitraela  are,  however,  eonlaiaed  in  different  MSS., 
and  the  unpubliihed  Antirrliaka  adima  tcouo- 
madio,  of  Nicepbonu  of  Conitantlnople,  contoiiia 
many  pauagei.  The  eitracti  given  by  Tunianua 
were  reprinted,  but  with  Hme  omiuiona,  by  Fa- 
b^ici11^  in  bia  Dtlteta  Argamnlonm  rt  S^atiu 
Scrifiiarum  de  rerifafi  IMiymiit  CiraHaimt,  nnd 
by  OaUand,  in  hii  BASoOtBi  Poiram,  ToL  iii. ; 
and  Bome  of  the  fnignienta  preterred  by  Niceplionu 

already  refertcd  to.  Another  worlt  of  Mneoriu* 
Mngnea,  Srrmoiia  in  Gatain,  at  Camsttttrariia  in 
(ifrirsirt,  hai  olu  periahed,  with  the  exception  of 
tome  fragmenu,  a  portion  of  which  were  alao  in- 
•rtled  by  CruiiuL  (Titlemost,  I.  e. ;  Citir,  Hid. 
Liu.  ad  ann.  S65  and  tl>3  ;  Fabric,  BitL  Grait. 
vol.  vil  p.  Sse,  &c:  Gilbuid.  BOJiaa.  Pamm, 
Fnlrg.  ad  tdL  iii  e.  xiii.  ;  C«iI1ier,  Aitltitrt 
jiirr^i,  Tot.  ir.  iei,&c.) 

15.  Maonu!!.     [No.  1.] 

16.  MAKrvRii  ScBirruR.  A  mpplnncfit  to 
Ihe  Aela  PmeotanJana  Bratnnipi  flfurtymin  TTia- 
rati  PrMft  jfwfroo^  of  which  Baroniua  haa  given 
a  LaliD  venion  in  hit  ARnala  EcdaiaiM,  ad  ann, 
^90,  it  taid  by  him  ta  have  been  dnwn  up  by 
Macaiina.  Felii,  and  Veroa,  Chriiliaiia,  who  wiio 
■pectMon  of  the  Martyrdom  ;  bat  a  referenea 
la  the  original  Acta  (ahich  were  pubiithed,  with  a 
Lalin  Tenion.  by  Fjnericu*  BigoiiLit,  Parii,  I6HU, 
and  by  Ruinnil  ui  hitifeta  jl/iir^r«mSiiiafn].Bn4 
by  the  Bolhindiati,  in  the  Aiia  .^actonn  OOoUi, 
ToL  1.  p.  ABO,  ia.)  ihowi  that  the  name  of  tha 
writer  waa  Marcion  (HofMfM'),  not  Macnriui. 

17-  MosACHoa.  According  to  amnadina  of 
Maraeillea.  Macarins  a  Roman  monk,  wrote  £<)W 
oi'if^mH  Mtithemalitoty  or  ae  it  ia  deicribed  by 
RofinDi,  Opwatia  adrtrtm  Faimm  1  MnUam,  now 
lotu  Hcliied  about  the  end  of  ihefoQTthn'nniry, 
and  waa  the  intimate  friend  of  Roiinai,  who  in- 
Niibed  to  him  hit  Latin  varaiDa  of  the  Iltpl  inc^ 
of  Origen,  and  hia  ApoLtpia  /wo  Or'oi'iie,  (CJei^ 
niuliut,  I)*  Firti  Illmdr.  c  W  \  Fabric  AMoO. 
Graft,  vol.  viiL  p.  373  |  Care,  HiA  UU.  tAtan. 
*01.) 

IB.  Tlia  MoHomttrra.    [Ka.  4.] 

19.  Patrukcka.    [N0I.4.IMI.] 

3D.  (>f  pHitADU.rnu.    IC)iiiy«ooirM«i.vi.I 

31.  HoMAHua.    {No.  17.1 

•tl  IturiKi  Aiticoa.    [No.  17.] 

Many  olhet  Manrii  aro  ■niinMnM  by  Fahririna, 
BiUlilk.  Oram.  roL  viiL  p.  11117,  Ae.      [J.  C.  M.  ] 

MACATUtt,  K.  U'Virn,  waa  ap]<>r1nl«l  by 
the  tinijinelot  M.  Valvriut,  In  n.  c  311,  coa- 
nini'diT  of  tha  town  and  cltwlil  of  Talnilum,  and 
drfuitdnl  Inlh  with  aupona  again*!  Uw  altaski  at 
lliUinilKiI  ill  that  y<iir.  Bui  (wo  yean  afttrwarda 
I  a.  c  'Ji'i)  Uie  Inwn  waa  liJivu  by  a  luiiiriah  and 
I. [•ill!  AH  (b>  rrtiigit  tuUi  th>  clIiiUi'l,  which   hn 

llaniiihal  la  dliii'df*  him.  tu  aiana  >5  lioio 
iIh  naiuuiltoopeullBreddniiiUuIljiffam  >uUo( 
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provuions.  In  u.  c  210,  I).  Quintiua  wtu  sent 
with  a  fli'et  to  convey  provisions  to  the  citadel, 
but  was  defeated  by  the  Tarwitineft ;  this  dit^ister, 
however,  was  counterlKilaiiciHl  by  a  victory  which 
Livius  gained  at  the  same  time  by  land.  Livius 
continued  in  possession  of  the  citadel  till  the  town 
was  retaken  by  Q.  Fabiiis  Maxinius  in  B.  c.  209. 
In  the  following  year  there  was  a  warm  debate  in 
the  senate  respecting  Livius  Macatus ;  some  main- 
taining that  he  ought  to  be  punished  for  losing  the 
town,  others  that  he  deserved  to  be  rewiirded  for 
having  kept  the  citadel  for  five  years,  and  a  third 
party  thinking  that  it  was  a  matter  which  did  not 
belong  to  the  senate,  and  that  if  punishment  was 
deserved,  it  ought  to  be  inflicted  by  the  censorial 
nota.  I'he  latter  view  was  the  one  adopted  by  the 
majority  of  the  senate.  Macatus  was  warmly 
supported  on  this  xcasion  by  his  relative  M.  Livius 
Salinator  ;  and  a  saying  of  Q.  Fabins  Maximus  in 
the  course  of  the  debate  is  recorded  by  several 
writers.  When  the  friends  of  Macatus  were 
ni.iinUuning  that  Maximus  was  indebted  for  his 
conquest  of  the  town  to  Macatus,  because  he  had 
possession  of  the  citadel,  Maxinius  replied,  ^  Certe, 
nam  nisi  ille  amisisset,  ego  nunquam  rccopissem.^^ 
(Liv.  xxiv.  'JO,  xxv.  9,  10,  11,  zxvi.  39.  xxvii. 
'J5,  34  ;  Appian,  Anuib.  3*2  ;  Polyb.  viii.  '27,  &c., 
who  calls  hira  C<iuis  Livius  ;  Cic.  de  Simfict.  4,  de 
Oral.  ii.  07,  who  erroneously  calls  him  Livius 
Saliniitor;V\\it.Fuh.2\.) 

MACCABAEI  (McMCKagatm),  the  name  gene- 
rally given  to  the  descendants  of  the  family  of  the 
heroic  Judas  Maccabi  or  Maccaliacus,  a  surname 
which  he  obtained  from  his  glorious  victories. 
(From   the    Hebrew  2j5D,  inakkab,  "a  hammer;" 

sec  Winer,  Biblischcs  Healicurterbuchf  vol.  i.  p. 
745.)  They  were  also  called  Asttmonaei  ('Atrofutf- 
vaioi)^  from  Asamonaeus,  or  Chasmon,  the  great- 
grandf:ither  of  Mnttathias,  the  father  of  Judas 
Maccaluieus,  or,  in  a  shorter  fiinn,  Asmonaei  or 
llasmonaci.  This  faiuily,  which  eventually  oh- 
tniiied  the  kingly  dignity,  fir«»t  occurs  in  hii^tory  in 
II.  c.  10*7,  when  Miittathias  raised  the  standard  of 
revolt  against  the  Syrian  kings.  According  to 
Josephun  {Aid.  xiv.  1(>)  the  Asmonaean  dynasty 
lasted  for  1*26  years  ;  and  as  he  places  its  ter- 
mination in  II.  c.  37,  the  year  in  which  Antigonus, 
king  uf  Judaea,  was  put  to  death  by  M.  Antony, 
it  would  have  commenced  in  u.  c.  1  (>3,  when  Judas 
MaccabaeuB  took  Jerusalem,  and  restored  the  wor- 
ship of  the  temple.  At  the  death  of  Antigonus 
there  were  only  two  members  of  the  Asmonaean 
race  surviving,  namely,  Aristobulus  and  his  sinter 
Mariamne,  the  fonner  of  whom  was  put  to  death 
by  J  lerod  in  B.  c.  35,  and  the  latter  was  married 
to  the  murderer  of  her  brother,  to  whom  she  bore 
several  children. 

The  history  of  the  Maccaliees  is  n*lated  at  length 
by  Jost'phus  (xii.  6 — xiv.  l(i),  And  the  war  of 
indepitndcnce  against  the  Syrian  kings  down  to 
the  time  of  Simon  in  the  first  and  second  books  of 
Maccabees.  It  is  only  necessary  here  to  give  a 
brief  account  of  the  founders  of  this  family,  since 
the  various  members  of  it,  who  obtained  the  kingly 
dignity,  arc  given  under  their  pn>{MT  names.  A 
genealogical  table  of  the  whole  faiuilv  will  be  found 
in  Vol.  II.  p.  543. 

From  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great  the 
firiH'k  Linguage,  religion,  and  civilisation,  which 
had  been  spread  more  or  less  throughout  the  whole 
of  Asia,  from  the  Indus  tu  the  Aegaean,  had  been 


'  making  a  certain  thoujth  ilow  \KOfgnm  vnong  d% 

'  Jewish  nation  also.    Uiider  the  iorereigatf  af  ikf 

early  Ptolemies  and  Selaucidae,  who  Cad  ane«4< 

the  Jewa  liberty  of  religioui  v(»ihip,  an  inflnfotij 

.  party  had  adopted  the  Greek  leligion  and  Gnck 

habits ;  and  their  example  would  prabably  km 

I  been  followed  by  still  greater  nnmbeia,  had  not  tht 

i  attempts  of  Antiochos  (IV.)  Epiphanea  to  root  mk 

\  entirely  by  penecution  the  worship  of  JriievA 

roused  tho  religious  patriotism  of  the  great  body  if 

;  the  people,  who  ttill  remained  atedait  to  thai 

ancient  faith. 

Antiochus  IV.  had  iold  the  prieathood  neoit' 
sively  to  Joshua,  who  oMumed  the  Greeik  nane  if 
Jason,  and  suhscqucntly  to  Ouiaa,  who  alao  chanpl 
his  name  into  that  of  Menelaua,  nnder  the  cw 
dition  of  their  introducing  into  Jenuahan  QmA 
rites  and  institutions.  Onina,  in  order  to  oblaii 
the  money  to  pay  for  the  priesthood,  had  parioiiiel 
the  sacred  vessels  of  the  temple,  and  aold  then  M 
Tyre.  This  act  of  sacrilege,  united  with  oihir 
circumstances,  caused  a  formidable  intonectiai  it 
Jerusalem,  for  which,  however,  the  inhabitanti  bd 
to  pay  dearly.  Antiochus  waa  juat  retnninjr  fieai 
his  Egyptian  campaign  when  he  heard  if  tai 
revolt.  lie  forthwith  marched  against  the  atr, 
which  he  easily  took  (B.a  170),  put  to  death  a 
vast  number  of  the  inhabitants,  pillaged  the  tensile, 
and  profiined  it  by  offering  a  sow  on  the  altar  of 
burnt  sacrifices.  Two  years  afterwarda,  when  he 
was  forced  by  the  Romans  to  retire  fn»i  IBgjpt,  he 
resolved  to  root  out  entirely  the  Jewish  irii^flait 
and  to  put  to  death  every  one  who  atiU  adhered  to 
it.  He  again  took  potseision  of  Jenualem,  aad 
commanded  a  general  maaaacie  of  the  inhabitanti 
on  the  Sabbath ;  he  set  fire  to  the  cttr  in  aaoy 
places,  and  built  a  strong  fortresa  in  the  highest 
part  of  Mduut  Sion,  to  command  the  whole  ol  the 
surrounding  country.  He  then  puUiahed  an  cdieti 
which  enjoined  uniformity  of  worship  throvghoot 
his  dominions  ;  and  tho  most  (rightful  cxneliiea 
were  perpetrated  on  those  who  refnied  obedienoL 
The  barbarities  committed  in  ereiy  put  e( 
Judaea  soon  produced  a  reaction.  At.Modia,a 
town  not  far  from  Lydda,  on  the  road  whioh  kali 
from  Joppa  to  Jerusalem,  lived  hfattathiaa,  a  van 
of  the  priestly  line  and  of  deep  religioua  frirliigi 
who  had  five  sons  in  the  vigour  of  their  daj^ 
.Tohn,  Simon,  Judas,  Eleasar,  and  Tnnafhi 
When  the  ofiicer  of  the  Syrian  king  visited  Media, 
to  enforce  olx'dience  to  the  royal  edict,  Mattathiae 
not  only  refused  to  desert  the  religion  of  hi*  Ibio* 
i  fathers,  but  with  his  own  hand  atruck  dead  the 
'  first  reneg:ide  who  attempted  to  oflfer  aacrifici  vk 
the  heathen  altar.  He  then  put  to  death  the  kiag^ 
officer,  and  retired  to  the  mountain*  with  hia  fiwt 
sons  (u.  c.  IG7).  Their  nombcn  daily  increaied  | 
and  as  opportunities  occurred,  they  issued  ftoa 
their  mountain  fastnesses,  cut  off  detachmonti  flf 
the  Syrian  army,  destroyed  heathen  altan,  ad 
restored  in  many  places  tho  Bynagogoea  and  the 
open  worship  of  the  Jewish  religion.  Within  a 
few  months  the  insurrection  at  Modin  had  grawa 
into  n  war  for  national  independence.  But  tha 
toiU  of  such  a  war  were  too  much  for  the  agii 
frame  of  Mattathias,  who  died  in  the  lirat  jev  of 
the  rcvolt|  leaving  the  conduct  of  it  to  JodUi  Ui 
third  son. 

1.  JuDAR,  who  assumed  the  surname  of  lla^ 
cabacus,  as  has  Itccn  mentioned  above,  carried  on 
the  war  witli  the  some  prudence  and  encigy 
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which  it  had  been  commenced.  Antiochut  had 
collected  a  powerful  army  to  put  down  the  revolt, 
hot  being  called  to  the  eastern  provinces  of  his 
empire  (B.  c  166),  he  left  the  conduct  of  it  to  his 
friend  and  minister  Lysins,  who  was  also  entrusted 
with  the  guardianship  of  his  son  and  the  govern- 
ment of  Uie  provinces  from  the  Euphrates  to  the 
•ea.  [Lybias,  No.  4.]  Lysias  sent  against  the 
Jews  a  large  force  under  the  command  of  Ptolemy, 
the  son  of  Dorymenes,  Nicanor,  and  Gorgias,  but 
they  were  entirely  defeated  by  Judas  near  Km* 
maut  in  b.c.  165.  In  the  next  year  (ac.  164) 
Lysias  took  the  field  in  person  with  a  still  larger 
army,  but  he  met  with  the  same  fate  as  his 
generals,  and  was  overthrown  a  little  to  the  north 
of  Hebron.  The  death  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
which  happened  in  this  year  at  Talme  in  Persia, 
and  the  struggle  which  arose  between  Lysias  and 
Philip  for  the  guardianbhip  of  the  young  Antiochus 
Eupator  and  for  the  administration  of  the  empire, 
paralysed  for  the  time  the  exertions  of  the  Syrians. 
Judas  and  his  brothers  entered  Jerusalem  in  a.  c. 
163  and  puriBed  the  temple  ;  they  then  proceeded 
to  expel  the  Syrians  and  Helleuising  Jews  from  I 
ever}'  part  of  Judaea.  Meantime,  however,  Lysias, 
witli  the  aid  of  the  apostate  Jews,  had  again  col- 
lected a  formidable  array,  with  which  he  marched 
against  Judas,  accompanied  by  the  young  king. 
His  forces  were  arrested  by  the  strong  fortress  of 
Bethsura,  which  commands  the  narrow  passes  that 
lead  to  Jerubalem  ;  and  notwithstanding  an  heroic 
battle  near  this  place,  in  which  Eleazar,  the  brother 
of  Judas,  perii>hed,  the  town  was  obliged  to  ca- 
pitulate and  Judos  to  retire  to  Jerusalem.  Here 
Judas  shut  himself  up,  and  successfully  resisted  all 
the  attempts  of  Lysias  to  take  the  place  ;  but  as 
both  parties  suffertrd  dreadfully  from  famine,  and 
the  approach  of  Philip  made  Lysias  anxious  to  be 
at  liberty  to  oppose  his  rival,  a  treaty  was  con- 
doded  between  Judas  and  Lysias,  and  the  latter 
withdrew  his  troopa. 

This  peace,  however,  was  of  short  duration. 
Demetrius,  who  was  the  rightful  heir  to  the  throne 
of  Syria,  had  escaped  from  Rome,  where  he  had 
been  a  hostage,  and  on  his  arrival  in  Syria  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  into  his  power  Lysias  and  the 
young  Antiochus,  both  of  whom  he  put  to  death, 
B.  c.  162.  He  then  proceeded  to  sow  dissension 
among  the  patriotic  party  in  Judaea,  by  pn^Iaim- 
ing  Alcimus  high-priest.  Several  of  the  aealota 
for  the  law  declared  in  fisvour  of  the  latter,  and  bis 
claims  were  supported  by  a  Syrian  army.  But  as 
Judas  would  not  own  the  authority  of  a  high- 
priest  who  owed  his  appointment  to  the  Syriaoa, 
the  war  broke  out  again.  At  f^rst  the  Maccabee 
met  with  great  success  ;  he  drfi-at^d  the  Syrians 
under  Nicanor  iji  two  successive  tjattles.  and  then 
sent  an  embassy  to  fUme  to  form  an  alliance  with 
the  republic  His  ctTer  was  eaflreriy  acr^ptH  by 
the  Roman  serate  ;  but  befon*  this  alliance  hiecame 
known,  he  was  atucked  by  an  ov<»rwb<*hninflf 
Syrian  force  under  the  command  of  Bsurrhid^ft,  and 
having  only  804)  men  with  him,  fell  in  V«tf> 
after  performing  prodigies  of  valnur,  n.  r.  1^0.  H# 
was  succeeded  in  the  command  of  the  patriotic 
party  by  his  brother, 

2.  Jonathan.  ^^  Rne.hid^«  aT>d  Aleimn* 
were  in  poMe^sion  of  alnH»n  u\^  whol^  nf  th<» 
country,  Jonathan  was  obliged  to  .tct  on  th<»  de- 
fensive. H.?  took  up  a  stronif  jxv«iition  in  thp 
wilderness  of  Ttkoaii,  aiwi  ,n  cmymtiutn  with  hit 
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brother  Simon  carried  AnakanMiiwMid  de^loiy 
warfiwe  against  the  Sjrnans.  About  Um  mom 
time  another  of  the  brotheri,  John,  (ell  In  bsttlt. 
Jonathan,  however,  gmdually  now  in  ttmigth  | 
and  fiacchides,  who  had  met  with  terenil  disaatti% 
at  length  concluded  a  peace  with  Jonathan,  il- 
thoogh  Jerusalem  and  several  other  imporlaiit 
towns  still  continued  in  the  posteMioo  of  the  Syriui 
party.  A  revolution  in  the  Syrian  mouutny  in 
B.  c.  152  gave  Jonathan  ttill  greater  power.  In 
that  year  an  adventurer,  Alexander  Baka,  laid 
claim  to  the  throne  of  the  Seleuddaeb  [Albx- 
ANDXR  Balar,  Vol.  I.  p.  1 14.]  Alexander  and 
the  reigning  monarch,  Demetrius  Soter,  •ogtrlj 
courted  the  assistance  of  Jonathan.  He  espoused 
the  side  of  Alexander,  who  offered  him  the  high* 
priesthood,  and  varioua  immunities  and  advantages. 
As  Alexander  eventually  drove  Demetrius  out  of 
his  kingdom,  Jonathan  shared  in  hia  good  fortune, 
and  became  recognised  as  the  high-priett  of  tho 
Jewish  people.  After  the  death  ot  Alexander, 
which  followed  soon  after,  Jonathan  pkyed  a  dia- 
tinguiahed  part  in  the  ttrugdo  for  tho  Syrian 
throne  between  Demetrius  Nicator,  the  ion  of 
Soter,  and  Antiochna  VL,  tho  youthful  son  of 
Alexander  Balai.  He  first  supported  the  forraor  t 
but  subsequently  etpousad  the  ndo  of  Antiochiui 
and  it  was  mainly  owing  to  his  eneigy  and  ability 
that  Demetrius  waa  obliged  to  take  to  fliflht,  and 
yield  the  throne  to  his  young  rival  Trypbon,  tho 
minister  of  Antiochus,  wished,  however,  to  sup- 

Elant  his  master,  and  obtain  the  Syrian  tbrsM  m 
imself ;  and  finding  Jonathan  tho  chief  obetado 
to  his  ambitious  views,  ho  treacherously  got  him 
into  his  power,  e.  c.  144,  and  put  him  to  death  to 
the  following  year.  Jonathan  waa  enccoedad  is 
the  high-priesthood  hy  hia  brother, 

S.  SiMOH.  Simon  immediately  dochnd  tar  IV 
metriua,  and  waa  confirmed  by  tho  latter  m  Om 
bigh-prieathood.  He  waa  the  moit  fartmrnto  of  tho 
herok  sons  of  Mattathiasb  Ho  repewed  tho  alHasoi 
with  tho  Romana,  fortified  many  towaa,  tad  •>- 
polled  eventually  the  Syrian  garrieea  tnm  iIm 
fortress  in  Jeruaalem.  Under  his  fiaolmvf  tmm 
the  country  began  to  recover  fitoos  tho  gatifaa  of 
the  long  protracted  wars,  and  gndnaDy  iMmead 
in  wealth  and  prosperity.  StiU  ho  via  nol  da*- 
tined  to  end  his  days  in  pmce.  In  ■;&  W* 
Antiochus  VII.,  whM»  hftd  sMcccded  hk 
Demetrius  Nicator,  unwilling  to  lose  Judna 
had  now  become  as  indr|MidcBt  siata,  i 
army,  under  his  general  Cnbedcna,  to  ■iiiii  tho 
country.  The  aged  Simon  SBtrwIcd  tho  CHidhct  tt 
the  war  to  his  sons  Jadas  aad  Jmamm  Hymamm, 
who  conquered  Cenbedoas,  aad  drove  hia  ool  of 
the  cr>ontry.  But  Sisson  did  bo«  leiif  etm  iW 
fruits  of  his  victory.  Kis  ssn-i^'bw  FMeay, 
the  governor  of  Jericho,  iasligaicd  hy  AacaseWi^ 
formed  a  plot  to  obtain  tho  govifamsui  of  JmIbsb^ 
He  treaeherowly  seiaed  Simoii  af  a  kmfwiy  and 
pot  him  to  death  with  two  of  his  snM,  Jmim  and 
Mattathias,  a.  c  IJM.  His  other  sea 
rlyrcamis  estaped*  aiMl  fDce^eoM  aio  mWOF. 

4.  JloAftvM  firncAtttm  f.  was  higli  irltii 
]^!^]Mi,    Ho  did  AOlsasMMltoMilll 
bnt  was  to  an  mtfntt  and  pnrpom  m 
monarch.     His  Kfe  k  gitm  «kd«  AflttAMfr 
Hf  was  inwe^ded  by  Mi  iMk,        ^    ^^    -  -^ 

A.  A^fnoBvtv  U  w*o  wm  w  i«*  •.•» 
Mnrt^bcrti  who  assaawd  *♦  hidg^f  ^^^IL^ 
waa  Komoferfh  MM  hf  Mt  tmtmmh  Jm  i 
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lasted  only  a  year  (b.c.  106 — 105).     [Aristo- 
BULU8,  Na  1.]    He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother, 

6.  Albxandsr  Jannabuh,  who  reigned  b.c. 
105 — 78.  [Alexander  Jannaeia,  VoL  I.  p. 
117.]     He  was  succeeded  by  liis  widow, 

7.  Alexandra*  who  appointed  her  son  Hyr- 
canus  II.  to  the  priesthood,  and  held  the  supreme 
power  B.  c.  78 — 69.  On  her  death  in  the  latter 
year  her  son, 

8.  Hyrcanus  II.,  obtained  the  kingdom,  b.c. 
69f  but  was  supphnited  almost  immediately  after- 
wards by  his  brother, 

9.  Aristobi'lus  II.,  who  obtained  the  throne 
B.  c.  68.  [Aristobull's,  No.  2.]  For  the  re- 
mainder of  the  hifitorv  of  the  house  of  the  Mao- 
caboes  sec  IIvrcanus  II.  and  Hbrodes  I. 

MA'CKDON  (MaxeSc^y),  a  son  of  Zeus  and 
Thyia,  and  a  brother  of  Mognes,  from  whom 
Macedonia  was  believed  to  have  derived  its  name. 
(Stcph.  Bvz.  8.  V.  MaiccSov(a.)  [L.  S.] 

MACEDO'NICUS,  an  agnomen  of  Q.  Caccilius 
Metellns,  consul  B.c.  143.     [Metellus.] 

MACEDO'NICUS  CE'STIUS.  [Cest  i. 
No.  2.1 

MACEDO'NIUS  (Mok^Wwoj).      1.  Of  An- 

TIOCH.      [No.  6.] 

2.  Of  Anti(h:u.  Macedonius,  a  Monothelite, 
was  patriarch  of  Antioch  from  a.  d.  639  or  640, 
till  655  or  later.  Ho  was  appointed  to  the  patri- 
archate by  the  influence,  if  not  by  the  nomination,  of 
Sergius,  patriarcii  of  ConstantinopI(>,  by  wliom  also 
he  was  consecrated.  The  year  of  his  death  is  not 
certain.  Macarius,  who  was  his  successor  (though 
perhaps  not  immediately),  stated  in  itis  Ea-poxUio 
Fideiy  read  at  the  sixth  general  council,  A.  d.  681 
[Macariits,  No.  4],  that  Macedonius  was  present 
at  a  synod  held  while  Peter  was  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, i.  e.  some  time  from  a.  d.  655  to  666, 
which  shows  ho  could  not  have  dii-d  before  655. 
Macedonius  appears  to  have  spent  the  whole  of 
his  patriarchate  at  Constantinople,  Antinch  being 
in  the  power  of  the  Saracens.  (Le  Quien,  Oriemt 
Chri»/vin.  vol.  ii.  col.  740,  741  ;  Bolland.  Ada 
Siintior.  Julii^  vol.  iv.  Tractat.  Pravlim.  p.  109.) 

3.  Of  Constantinople  (1).  On  the  death 
of  Eusebius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  better 
known  m  Eusebius  of  Nicnmedoia  [EusKBlus  of 
NicuMEDErA],  A.  D.  341  or  34'2,  the  orthodox, 
which  appears  to  have  been  the  ]iopular  party, 
restored  the  patriarch  Paul,  who  had  been  deposed 
shortly  after  his  election  (a.  d.  33iO  to  make  room 
for  Eusebius  ;  while  the  leaders  of  the  Arian  party 
elected  Macedonius,  who  had  Immmi  deacon,  and 
perhaps  priest,  of  the  church  of  Constantinople, 
and  was  already  advanced  in  years.  Jerome,  in 
his  additions  to  the  (.y/roniit/n  of  Eusebius,  gays 
that  Macedonius  had  \tocn  an  embroiderer,  "  nrtis 
pliimariae,*^  an  art  which  Tilleniont  sup|H>ses  he 
might  have  carried  on  while  in  his  olHce  of  deacon 
or  priest,  but  which  Sailig<?r  supposed  to  be  attri- 
buted to  him,  by  Jeronie^s  mistiking  the  meaning 
of  the  term  rraiKiKdrtxvot^  which  perhaps  some 
(Jreuk  writer  had  applied  to  Macedonius.  Accord- 
ing to  the  account  of  the  orthodox  party,  Alexander 
the  patriarch  had  described  Macedonius  as  a  man 
having  the  exterior  of  piety,  and  po>seKsing  much 
address  in  secular  allairs  ;  but.  according  to  the 
Ariaiis.  Alexander  had  coniniended  his  piety.  He 
had  been  one  of  the  advert^iries  of  Paul  during  the 
nrst  patriarchate  of  that  prehite. 

Upon  the  election  of  Macedonius  great  tumults. 
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accompanied  by  bloodshed,  were  excited  either  hf 
hit  partisanB  or  those  of  Paul ;  and  the  atlcBpt  n 
put  these  down  by  Hennogenet,  magister  eqviun, 
who  had  been  ordered  by  the  emperor  Censtantiiii 
II.  to  expel  Paul,  led  to  still  fiirtfaer  Mditions,  aad 
to  the  murder  of  Hermogenes.  These  erents  eaoH 
pclled  Constantius,  then  at  Antioch,  to  vetm  Is 
Constantinople,  and  an  end  waa  put  to  the  distiu^ 
ances  by  the  banishment  of  Paul  CoDstaniiiH 
was,  however,  much  displeased  at  the  unaathonvd 
election  of  Macedonias,  and  deUjed  to  recognise 
him  as  patriarch,  but  he  was  allonvd  to  officiate  is 
the  church  in  which  he  had  been  ordained.  Thne 
events  occurred  in  a.  d.  342.  On  the  d<|iartuR  of 
Constantius  Paul  returned,  but  was  aooa  tgm 
banished,  mid  Macedonius  and  his  partaans  wcic 
then  by  the  imperial  oflicers  put  in  pnssssrion  of 
the  churches,  though  not  without  the  lou  of 
several  hundred  lives,  through  the  resistance  ef  iks 
multitude. 

Macedonius  retained  possession  of  the  patrisii^ 
ate  and  the  churches  till  a.  d.  548y  when  tks 
interposition  and  threats  of  Conitans  obliged  Con- 
stantius to  restore  Paul,  whose  title  Iwd  bcca 
confirmed  by  the  council  of  Sardica  (a.  d.  347)i 
and  Macedonius  was  only  allowed  to  offidate  in 
one  church,  which  appears  to  have  been  his  owb 
private  property  ;  but  in  a.  d.  350,  after  the  dcslk 
of  Constans,  he  regained  pnsseuion  of  his  see,  nd 
commenced  a  vigorous  persecution  of  his  opponenti, 
chased  them  from  the  churches  in  his  patriavehstt, 
and  banished  or  tortured  them,  in  some  instaneis 
to  death.  On  the  rc-establishment  of  orthodoxy 
these  unhappy  persons  were  reverenced  as  mautyn^ 
and  their  memory  is  still  celebrated  by  the  Greek  sad 
Latin  churches  on  the  30th  March  and  the  23th  Oct 
respectively.  By  these  cruelties  Maeedmius  becuw 
hateful  even  to  his  own  party,  and  as  oncxpeetfd 
event  increased  the  odium  in  which  he  was  beU. 
He  rt>movcd  the  body  of  the  emperor  Constsntioe 
the  Great  from  the  Church  of  the  Apostles,  is 
which  it  had  been  buried,  and  which  (though  baih 
only  twenty  years  before)  was  in  a  yery  dilapidstid 
state.  The  removal  u-as  made  in  order  to  pcevoil 
the  corpMi  being  injured  by  the  apprehended  ftll  sf 
the  chua-h  ;  but  it  led  to  a  tumult,  in  which  the 
people  appear  to  have  been  influenced  by  halrrd  of 
Macedonius,  and  many  persons  were  kOled  in  the 
church  to  which  the  body  had  been  ranored. 
Constantius  was  very  angry  with  Macedonius,  hotk 
for  his  removing  the  body  without  orders  and  far 
the  serious  consequences  to  which  his  act  had  led; 
and  the  eniperor*s  displeasure  prepared  the  way  fiv 
his  downfnl.  At  the  council  of  Seleuceia  (a.*^ 
35.9),  where  the  Acacian  or  pure  .Arian  party  sad 
the  i»emi-Arians  were  openly  divided  and  seceded 
from  each  other,  some  charges  against  him,  a^ 
parently  of  cruelty,  are  said  to  have  been  contoa- 
platcd.  He  did  not  appear  at  the  firat  sitting  of 
the  council,  alleging  sickness,  but  he  was  preseat 
afterwards  ;  and  if  any  hosUlc  proceedings  woe 
contemplated,  no  steps  appear  to  nave  been  openly 
Uikcu  against  him.  In  a.  d.  3(>(I,  however,  in  a 
council  held  at  Constantinople,  he  was  deposed  by 
the  Acicians,  who  were  favourvd  by  Constantiiii 
on  the  plea  tliat  he  had  been  the  occasion  of  BUUif 
munlerK,  and  because  he  had  admitted  to  eai^ 
niunion  a  deacon  convicted  of  adultery ;  but  ia 
reality  to  gratify  Constantius,  who  was  irrilaled 
ngain<t  him,  and  perhaps  also  because  he  woidd 
nut  adopt  their  views.  Thongh  cxpdled  froiB  Or 
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Maatlnoplt  h>  vu  not  diipoted  to  ivniBin  qaiel, 
bul  aoughl  lo  nnils  himielf  man  dotcl;  with  the 
■cmi-Ariaiu,  in  cppOBilJati  to  the  Acatiani.  [AcA- 
ciua.  No.  3.]  He  appean  to  haie  Hiided  in  the 
Deighbourhood  of  Comtuitinople  till  hii  death,  of 
'     ■        ' no  SMonnl.     Fucuiidm 


■uerta    that    I 
beforp  the  aeco 


cunienical,  or  fan  e 


teipscting    Ihe   Halj    Spirit    wen    condi 

but  thii   i>  prolnblf  >  mitUke,  and  it  appeiin 

likely  that  he  did  not  It ■--   •■      ' 


1  it  appeii 


MaoJoniiu 


1  chiea;  u  tlif  hai 


"  MaeedoniaRt "  (ol  Mutisvronl)  ii  nppli^d  aoRiL- 

ndoi  diTiiion  of  the  Actan  part?,  commonl j  called 
the  •emi-Aruini  ('H^uo/wuu'oi),  who  udmiiled  and 
CDnlended  that  the  one  wai  itiemirm.  ■*  honmiou- 
■iot,"  or  like  tubiuiice  with  the  Ftilher,  in  op- 
poaition  to  thoae  who  aflinned  that  he  XfnM  dr6/iat9tt 
"anomoioa,"  of  unlike  luhitance.  The  latter  paflj 
were  known  aa  Acadooa,  from  th«r  Itader  Acaiiui 
<ifCae>ania  [Acicius,  No.  3].  while  the  Conner 
*en>  dcMgnated  ln>m  Macedoniua,  uho  woi  the 
meat  eminent  among  Ihem  in  dignilf,  though  he 
doea  not  appear  to  have  fully  idenlilird  himself 
vith  them  until  after  hiidepouiioni  and  if  Photlui 
(BiU.  Cad.  !£T}  i>  carrect.  wu  at  bi^  eln^iion  an 
Anomoisn  or  Acacian.     The   two   ^tioua  came 

S59) ;  and  the  Acncian^  though  onlnumbcrcd  in 
that  council,  lucceedni,  through  the  bvuur  of  Con' 

and  lecured  an  aacendancy  which,  though  intor- 
TuplFd  in  the  reigna  of  Julian  and  Jonrni,  was  fully 
Teatond  under  the  reign  of  Valene,  fiuia   wl^ote 

■ignation  being  thenceforward  giltB  tn  them  alone. 
Many  of  the  «emi-Arian  party,  or,  oi  they  were 
termed,  Maeedoniana,  being  peraecuted  by  the  now 
triumphant  Acacian*,  were  led  to  i^pr.>iLiuate  loore 
and  more  lo  Ihe  itnndard  of  the  NionB  canfeuioa 
with  retpect  to  the  nature  and  dignity  of  the  Son  ; 
and  at  lait  Kietat  of  iheir  biahopt  Inutmitied  (o 
pope  Libcriut  (t,D.  367)  a  conCeiiion.  in  which 
they  admitted  that  the  Son  waa  "  inBouaiai,  '•ho- 

Father,  and  were  addreiaed  by  the  pope  in  rf  ply 
■■  orlhodoi  in  that  reapect.  Their  gFowing  anho- 
doiy  on  this  point  rendend  their  heterodoiy  with 
reapect  to  the  llDlySpirit,whaKdeit]  they  denied 

broached  by  Macedonia*  after  hia  depoiition,  and 
wa*  held  both  by  thoee  whoreouined  renii-Anani 
and  by  those  wha  had  embraced  orthoJisr  views 
on  the  peraon  and  dignity  of  the  Soii  ;  [hvrr  only 
common  feature  being  their  denial  of  lli.'  il''ily  'iF 
tlie  Holy  Spirit,  on  awount  of  whicti  ihry  ivete 
by  the  Greeka  generally  termed  Ilnii^otiltuixoi, 
•*  Pneumatomachi,"  "  Irapognert  of  tlin  Siiini." 
The    aecond    general    or   tiral    Con.b.,;i;iu.|-ilil«i 

li^ovr  nviufiaTDwix*")' tbuB  identifyinu  iho  Iwg 
Dames  ai  belonging  to  one  great  party  i  from  whkh 
it  appenra  not  unlikely  thai  the  sane  fear  of  pe^ 
Kcution  which    led  the  MacvdMuana,  during  the 
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under  Valens,  10 


HS! 


t  Ihe  « 


thodor,  by  approximating  towards  ortbi>doxy,  led 

them,  now  that  orthodoiy  was  in  the  ascfndant 

under  Theodosiui,  id  dnin  nearer  to  the  Ariani.  in 

tlieir  alliance  and  aupport.     llu 

'ere  al»   aometimei  railed   Maia- 

iluriavof,  from  Mantbaiiiiu,  one  ot 

(Sdcratea.  H.  E.  il  6,  13,  13,  16. 

22,  27,  38.  39.  40,  45,  ir.   12,  r.  1,  8 ;  Baiam. 

n.  E.  iii.  3,  7.  9.  iT.  2,  S.  20.  21,  22,  24,  26,  27, 

T.  U,  Yi.  10,  II,  la,  22,  TiL7.  9;  Theodont. 

H.£.ii.  6,  T.  U  ;  PMIoalarg.  «.  £.  v.  1,  liii.  17 1 

Oreg.  NaiiBni.  Onif.  niL  ill. ;  Atbanaa.  Hudoria 

Ariawr.ad  JIToiiaaL  c  7;  Paeud.  Albanat.  i>>aA^ 

•le  Trait.  HL,  and  Confra  AfamAauxM  Dialv- 

;  Epiphau.  /'oMiruin.  ffoira.  74  (i.  ul  alii, 

;  Auguitin.  dt  narreiiiai,  t.  62  ;    Leonllu 

anL  de  ^*irJu.  Act.  h. ;  Phot.  BiU  I.  e. ;  Th«»- 

let,  Cirimograpk,  pp.  3fi — 38,  ed.   Puis,  pot 

'70,    rd.  Bonn  ;    Tillemont,   MiMtra.   roL 

CeiUier,    AiteHtt    Sacrit,    toL  t.    p.  594, 

Ac;  Fabric  BiU.  (Ira*e.  tdL  ii.  p.  347,  OmaUa, 

'    '     Dol  809,  elO,   817.  818,  619,  ed.   Hai- 

if  CoNiTAMTi(topi.«(3).  Macedoniua,  tfaa 
aecond  palriaithof  Conatantinopteof  iheruune,  waa 
nephew  of  Geiinadiui  I.,  who  waa  pairiarth  from. 
A,  D.  4S9  to  471.  and  by  whom  he  waa  bioughi  up. 
He  held  the  office  of  Scenophylu,  or  keeper  of  the 
sacivd  veuela,  in  the  great  church  at  Consiautinople, 
and,  on  the  deposition  of  the  pntriarch  Kuphemiua 
or  Euthymiua,  wu  nomioaleid  patriarch  by  tb»  em- 
peror Anaituiiua  1.,  who  piobablj  apprKialed  the 
nildneaa  and  modenlion  of  hii  temper,  llii  ap- 
pointmeot  is  placed  by  Tbeopbaoes  in  a.  u.  itVi, 
Alei.  erB,=4i<e  a.  a.  Thouoh  he  himself  pro- 
bably recognised  the  council  of  Chakedon,  he  wu 
pertoaded  by  the  empenir  lo  snfascribe  tbo  Ite- 
ooticOQ  ot  Zeno,  in  wluch  that  council  waa  ailenlly 
puoed  oTcr,  and  eudearoured  to  reconcile  la  ibe 
church  Ihe  nonki  of  the  monatterin  of  Conslaii- 
tinople,  who  had  broken  off  from  the  cwunanion  of 
the  patriarch  from  haired  U  the  HenoIioDu  {  bul  he 
met  with  no  sacteai,  altbougb.  in  order  to  gain 
them  orer,  he  penoaded  the  cmperoi  to  summon  a 
council  of  the  bishops  who  were  (hen  at  Conataiiti' 
nople,  and  to  coniinn,  by  a  writing  or  edict,  acvenl 
of  the  Ihuiga  ttblcb  bad  been  unclioned  by  Iht 
council  of  Chalcedon,  without,  u  itappean,  diR«tl]r 
[Ccogniiing  the  anlhorily  ut  Uw  counoL  Mw» 
doniua,  Ilias  baffled  in  bi*  dealgni,  atJIl  treated  lb* 
monks  with  niildneat,  ahslaioTng  from  aiiy  hanb 
meaaorei  ogainal  iliem.  Macvdonias  dlatinguiahed 
himtelf  by  hia  generoejly  and  torbcaranc*  Mwarda 
bii  predeceaaor  Euphemius,  and  towards  a  nun  wbo 

praise  of  raudeiation  eounut  be  aiien  lo  all  hia  acta, 
if,M  BlBlMl  by  Victor  of  Tuuet,lie  held  acouiicll  iu 
which  the  tupportersofthe  council  of  Chalcedon  wan 
condemnrd.  lie  occupied  the  patrianhale  for  tlxlean 
ymn,  and  waa  dipnaed  by  Ihe  mipMOt,  A.  t>.  SU 
nr  M3.  Ae««dingtaTbMphan«*,llucaiu«arhIi 
dipnsition  waa  bla  mainli-Danc*  of  lh>  asUiDtitj  of 
Ihe  council  of  Chalooton.  and  bia  rtfuial  to  nuiMh 
der  ills  aulheulk  twurd  of  Ihe  acta  of  thai  eomwil. 
AnasloaluB  nqtcnlly  preaaad  him  to  diaaiow  it* 
aulhorllT,  and  when  h«  could  nol  prerall  on  blm^ 
•ubomed  witneswa  to  charae  him  with  unoaluial 
luata  (which,  frnni  Mlf-mnlllaiion,  he  eauU  not  i<^ 
dulge),  and  wiib  liimy.  lie  waapreieoMd  1^  llw 
for  at  papnlai  isdlgnaijon  tstm  inaiitutlji(  la  la* 
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quiry  into  the  truth  of  these  charges,  and  therefore 
banished  him  without  trial,  first  to  Cbalcedon,  and 
then  to  Euchaita  ;  and  appointed  Timotheus  bishop 
or  pntriurch  in  his  room ;  and,)iaving  thus  exiled  him 
without  any  previous  sentence  of  condemnation  or 
deposition*  he  endeavoured  to  amend  the  irreguhirity 
of  the  proceeding  by  appointing  a  day  for  his  trial, 
when  he  had  him  condemned  in  his  absence,  and 
by  judges  who  were  themselves  accusers  and  wit^ 
nesses.  Many  ecclesiastics,  however,  throughout 
the  empire,  refused  to  admit  the  ralidity  of  his  de^ 
position  ;  and  his  restoration  to  his  see  was  one  of 
tiie  objecte  of  the  rebellion  of  Vitalian  the  Goth 
(a.  D.  514),  but  it  was  not  effected,  and  Mace- 
donius  died  in  exile,  a.  d.  516.  Evagrius  ossigni 
a  different  cause  for  the  emperor^s  hostility  to  him, 
namely,  his  refusal  to  surrender  a  written  enpge- 
ment  not  to  alter  the  established  creed  of  the 
church,  which  Anastasius  had  given  to  the  patriarch 
Euphemius,  and  which  had  been  committed  to  the 
care  of  Macedoniua,  then  only  Sceuophylax,  and 
which  he  persisted  in  retaining  when  the  emperor 
wiithed  to  recover  it.  He  is  honoured  as  a  saint 
bv  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches.  ( Evagrius,  //.  E. 
iii.  30,  31,  3-2  ;  Theodor.  Lector.  //.  E.  ii.  1'2 
— 3()  ;  Theophan.  Chronog.  pp.  120—138,  ed. 
Paris,  pp.  9G— 1 10,  ed.  Venice,  pp.  216—249,  ed. 
Bonn  ;  MaR'ellin.  Chronicon  ;  Victor  Tunet.  Chro- 
nicon ;  Liheratus,  IJreviarium^  c.  19  ;  Le  Quien, 
Orient  Chri^ianus^  vol.  i.  col.  220  ;  Tillemont, 
lileiHoires^  vol.  xvi.  p.  663,  &c.) 

5.  The  Consul,  author  of  the  epigrams.  [See 
below.] 

6.  Critopuagur,  or  Crithopiiaouk.  {oKpiBo- 
<pdyos,)  Macedonius  was  a  celebrated  ascetic,  con- 
temporary with  the  earlier  years  of  Theodoret,  who 
was  intimately  acquainted  with  him,  and  has  left 
an  ample  record  of  him  in  his  PhUatheut  or  Hit- 
toria  Heligiosa  (c.  1 3).  He  led  an  ascetic  life  in 
the  mountains,  apparently  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Antioch  ;  and  dwelt  forty-live  years  in  a  deep  pit 
(for  he  would  not  use  either  tent  or  hut).  When 
be  was  growing  old,  he  yielded  to  the  intreaties  of 
his  friends,  and  built  himself  a  hut  ;  and  was  after- 
wards further  prevailed  upon  to  occupy  a  small  house. 
He  lived  twenty-five  years  after  quitting  his  cave,  so 
that  his  ascetic  life  extended  to  seventy  years  ;  but 
his  age  at  his  death  is  not  known.  His  habitual  diet 
was  barley,  bruised  and  moistened  with  water,  from 
which  he  acquired  his  name  of  CrithophaguSf  ^  the 
barley-eater.'*  Ho  was  also  called,  from  his  dwell- 
ing-place, Gouba,  or  Gul^a,  a  Syriac  word  denoting 
a** pit"  or  "  well."  He  was  ordained  priest  by 
Flavian  of  Antioch,  who  was  obliged  to  use  artifice 
to  induce  him  to  leave  his  mountain  abode  ;  and 
ordained  him,  without  his  being  aware  of  it,  during 
the  celebration  of  the  eucharist.  When  informed 
of  what  had  occurred,  Macedonius,  imagining  that 
his  ordination  would  oblige  him  to  give  up  his 
solitude  and  his  barley  diet,  flew  into  a  passion  ill 
becoming  his  sanctity  ;  and  after  pouring  out  the 
bitterest  reproaches  against  the  patriarch  and  the 
priests,  he  took  his  walking  staff,  for  he  was  now 
an  old  man,  and  drove  them  a>vaY.  He  was  one 
of  the  monks  who  resorted  to  Antioch,  to  intercede 
with  the  emperor's  officers  for  the  citizens  of 
Antioch  after  the  great  insurrection  (a.  d.  387),  in 
which  they  had  overthrow^n  the  statues  of  the 
emperor.  His  admirable  plea  is  given  by  Theo- 
doret. (//.  K.  V.  1 9.)  Chrysostom  notices  one 
part  of  the  plea  of  Macedonius,  but  does  not  men- 
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tion  hit  name.    {Ad  PcgrnL  Amlhekmfm  4§ 
HomiL  xTii.  L) 

7.  Epiorammaticui.     [Seebtlow.] 

8.  OouBA  or  GuBA.     [No.  6.] 

9.  UAXRxnci;&    [Not.  2,  S.] 

10.   MONOTHXLITA.      [No.  3.] 

11.  Patriarcha.     [Nob.  2, 3,  4^] 

12.  ViCARius  Afrjcak.  Macedoaiai,  wiioMI 
the  office  of  Vicarius  Africae,  in  the  tmrly  put  of 
the  fifth  century,  was  the  friend  and  toii'wqMiiiilwt 
of  AuguBtin,  who  has  described  him  aa  a  pctioB  oi 
many  eminent  qualifiGationB.  Two  of  hia  lettcfi  Is 
Augustin,  with  Augnstin*B  repliei,  are  given  in  tha 
works  of  that  fiither.  (Aagottin.  Sptdolat,  li— • 
liv.  editt.  vett.,  cHL— dT.  ed.  CaUlan.)    [J. CM.] 

MACEDO'NIUS  (MeuceMMOf),  of  TheaiBfe* 
nica,  a  poet  of  the  Oredc  Anthologj,  whom  SaidM 
(s.  V.  'AyaBtas)  mentions  at  contempoimrj  'sriik 
Agathias  and  Paul  the  Silentiarf  and  Tribcaiianai^ 
in  the  time  of  Justinian.  Suidas  alao  caUa  hiai  lit 
CuHtui  (t£  iw4r^).  There  are  altogether  lbity> 
three  epigrams  by  him  in  the  Anthokigj,  notl  of 
which  are  of  an  erotic  character,  and  in  an  flfgial 
style.  (Bninck,  Anal,  vol  iiL  p.  1 1 1 ;  Jaeoba, 
ANth,  Graee,  toL  It.  p.  81,  p.  215,  No.  S57.  wL 
xiiL  p.  641,  No.  80,  p.  918;  Fabric  BibL  Grm. 
vol.  iv.  p.  481.)  [P.&J 

MACER,  AEMI'LIUS,  of  Verona,  vaa  tarn 
to  Ovid,  and  died  in  Aaia,  B.C.  16,  three  jmn 
after  Virgil,  as  we  learn  from  the  Enaebian  Chi^ 
nicle.  He  wrote  a  poem  or  poemi  iqion  hMM, 
snakes,  and  medicinal  p]anta,in  imitation,  it  wooU 
appear,  of  the  Theriaca  of  Nicander.  Hia  pndi» 
tious,  of  which  not  one  word  lemaina,  an  tkot  ea^ 
memomted  in  the  Tristia : — 

**  Saepe  suas  YoIocieB  legit  mihi  grandior  mef% 
Quaequc  necet  Berpena,  quae  jwet  hmh^ 

Macer.* 

The  work  now  extant,  antitled  "  AMuIiw  Maw 
de  Herbarum  VirtutibuB,^  belonga  to  the  miMb 
ages.  Of  this  piece  there  it  an  old  tnuHiatiH^ 
^Macer^B  Herbal,  practyB*d  by  Doctor  Ljnacnk 
Transited  out  of  Laten  into  Englyiaha,  wUdh 
shewynge  theyr  OperacyonB  and  Vertnea  aoK  in  tha 
margent  of  this  Boke,  to  the  entent  yon  myght 
know  theyr  vertuea."  There  ii  no  (Ute ;  but  il 
was  printed  by  "  Robu  Wyer,  dwellynge  at  the 
sygne  of  Saynt  Johan  evangelyitet,  in  Seynt  liar* 
tyns  Parysshe,  in  the  byshop  of  Norwytcna  ibiIw, 
besyde  Charynge  Crosie." 

2.  We  must  carefully  distingaiah  firom  AcmiliM 
Macer  of  Verona,  Macer  who  was  one  of  the  I^tin 
Homeristne,  and  who  must  have  been  allTt  in 
A.  D.  12,  since  he  is  addreaaed  by  Grid  in  the 
,  2d  book  of  the  Epistles  from  Pontos  {Ep,  x.X  viA 
is  there  spoken  of  as  an  old  trarelling  coopanisBi 
his  literary  undertaking  being  dearij  deacnbcd  ia 
the  lineB :  — 

**  Tu  canis  aetemo  qnidqoid  restabat  Homen^ 
Ne  careant  summa  Troica  bella  nwnu ;  ** 

while  elsewhere  (rr  Pont,  iv.  16.  6)  ha  ia  des^ 
nated  as  ^  Iliacus  Macer.**  We  gather  from  An^ 
leius  that  the  title  of  his  work  was  "  nili— 
Trojanum.**  (Hieron.  ta  C&roa,  J£Wie&.  QL  cnL  ; 
Ov.  7mf.  iv.  10.  43 ;  Quintilian.  vi  SL  §  9f| 
X.  1.  $$  56, 87,  xil  1 1.  $  27 ;  AppoletQa,  db  <M»> 
ffrap/i.  §  18;  Maffei,  rernia  ItituinUa^  iL  19 1 
Broukhus.  ad  TUmlL  ii  6  ;  Wemadoc^  i'M  IM> 
Min,  YoL  iv.  p.  579.) 


MACER. 
If  tbc  Hoai  named  by  Qnincli 
book  bo  thi  ume  witb  either  o 
nutl  cooclade  that  one  of  them  pi 
tion  of  "  Tetnuckh*,"  wbkh  «« 
Enni  their  true  nwuiing,  utd  j>i( 


ibluhcd  ■  eollec- 
re  tamed  uide 
lei  togeiher  by 


poeli,  "  Adjumnt  urbaaitatan  rt  lertui  cDmniode 
poiiti,  icD  toti,  at  lant  (quod  tira  facile  est.  at 
Oiidioi  e>  letmlichon  Maeii  oumine  lilirum  in 
maJo*  poetiu  composuerit)."  &c  [W.  R.] 

MACER,  ABMl'LIUS,  a  nomnn  jiiri&t.  who 
wrote  sfier  Ulpian  and  Pauhu.  and  tiif\  in  the 
leign  of  Aleiander  Sererui.  |l>ig.  49.  tit.  13.) 
He  wrote  MTeriJ  woAt,  eitncis  froTn  whicb  ure 
giTCD  ia  llie  DigHL  Tbe  okibi  imponsix  nF 
them  were,  Dt  AppeUatkmibat.  De  He  MUUari. 
Da  Ofida  Prturiiu,  De  PtiUun  JaJiciii,  Bnd 
Ad  Lrgem  de  I'kaiuia  Hmdkalam.  (ZimmerB, 
GtxAkkU  da  Rimixl.ai  Brivaiii^hl!,  rij.  t  put  i. 
p.  328.) 

MACER,  BAE'BirS.  I.  One  of  the  conitili 
mffecti  i-  a.  101,  wai  cnnanl  deaignalua  ivben  the 
joonger  Pliny  plended  the  canie  of  Ba«ai  befars 
Me.  (Plin.  Ep.  it.  9.  ^  IS,)  lie  wu 
.,■■•  i.Fh.  4ki  iVi<k  »ii^^  of  Traian'a  death,  i.  b. 

1.  Piaefeclm  pisetorio  in  the  reign  of  ValfriaD. 


ii  the  Mail 
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MACEB,  CALPU'RNIUS,  go.emot  of  a 
Romu  province  at  no  RFeat  di:sliuice  Inm  that  of 
Bithynia,  at  the  time  when  Plin?  mlmliiiateml  ibe 
biter,  a.  D.  103,  104.  (Plin.  JCp.  i.  51,  G9,  SI.) 
[See  Maceb,  Babbiltb.] 

MACER,  CLO'DIUS,  wa>  appointed  by  Nen 
goremor  of  Africa  ;  and,  on  the  death  of  Ihia  em- 
peror, A.  n.  SB,  he  raited  the  alandard  of  reiolt, 
mnd  laid  claim  to  (he  throne.  He  Uwk  thit  ilepal 
Ibe  initigation  of  Caliia  Criipimlln,  obom  Ttcitu* 
call*  tbe  teacher  of  Nero  in  all  Tohiptuauniua,  paid 
who  croued  over  lo  Africa 


I  her  a. 


IB  pit 


Tented  the  com-<hipi  from  jtoi 
to  produce  a  laminu  in  the  city.  [Ci 
A>  eoon  u  Galba  wu  Ksled  tin  ihe  throne,  be 
cauted  Macer  lo  be  execnted  Iv  the  procumlor, 
Treboniua  Oarudanua.  During  the  short  time  that 
Hacer  eiercitcd  the  lovereign  power  in  AJrica,  he 
bad  become  hated  for  hil  cmeltiL>R  and  exttirtioQa. 
(Tac.  Hid.  i.  7,  1 1.  S7,  73,  iL  U7.  i'.  49  ;  Soel. 
0<db.  1 1  :  Pint.  Galb.  6,  15. )  The  head  of  Maoer 
ocean  on  coini  which  he  bad  itnick,  irom  which 
ws  Iwn  that  his  pmenomen  wot  Luciut.  (Eckhel, 
tdL  Ti.  PL  28B,  ta.) 


MACER,  HKRE'NNIUS,  incurred  the  ang« 
of  (he  emperor  Caligula,  becantebp  lalnled  him  only 
by  hi«  pracnomen  Calm,  (Senpc.  il-r  Coml.  Snp. 
18.) 

MACER,  C   LICI'NIUS.      I.  A  Roman  an- 


MACER.  Bits 

nalitt  and  orator,  wai  tbe  Inthet  of  C.  Lkinlua 
Caltoa  [Ciilvub],  and  muil  hate  Ix'en  lieni  tbmi 
B.  c.  I!0.  He  waa  quaettor  pnbably  in  n.  c  7B, 
wu  Ihhiuie  of  iheplelu  B.i;.  78.  waa  (ubeoquenlly 
railed  lo  the  piaelonliip  and  became  goTemor  of  a 
pra'iiice.  He  «u  dieliDguiahed  by  hit  hoitililT 
lonraidt  C  Rabiriuf,  whom  ho  chatted  (h.c  73) 
with  baxiBg  been  aeceMory  10  the  denib  of  Satar- 
ninna,  an  oStaa  for  which  tbe  aome  individu^ 
wsa  bionght  to  trial  a  Komd  time  ten  yean  alter- 
warda.  Maccr  himaelf  wa>  impeached  liy  Cicero, 
A.  n.  66.  when  ihe  hitter  wat  pnielor,  under  tha 
biv  De  Hifxiuailia ;  and  Hnding  thai.notwilhaiand* 
ing  the  inlliieno>  of  Cnuana,  wilb  whom  he  vi« 
cloiely  aJtlcd.  the  tndici  wi*  ngainal  him,  he  in* 
aUolly  oamniiilE^  aidcido,  hplan  all  the  fuiOM 
were  completed,  and  ibni  lared  hii  fiiniily  from 

tailed  npon  them  bad  he  b«a  njnileTly  lenlenafd. 
Thii  ii  the  account  gtfen  by  Valcriua  Mailmua, 
and  it  doci  not  diScr  in  anbtUDce  frnni  that  pic- 
«orved  by  Plutaioh. 

Hit  AiuaUt,  or  Ann  Bammarum  lAri,  ot 
llittoriae,  at  tbey  are  TBriouily  deaigii.ited  by  iha 
grammarinni.  are  freqnen^  refrrred  lo  with  retpen 
by  Liiy  and  Dionyaiui.  They  coaunenced  with  tha 
*cry  origin  of  the  rrty,  and  eilended  (o  twenty* 
one  booki  at  leaat ;  but  whether  he  lirought  dnro 
hia  own  time  it  ia  impn*- 


1 


Tiifne.  ai 


rr  ageo  only.    He 


of  tha 


menti,  eKpecially  the  Libr 
temple  of  Juno  Mimeta,  r 
pointi  in  which   ihey  wr 


fullcd  ancient  monn- 
intei  prueried  in  tho 
iig  down  canHoIlT  tha 

juence  ot  hia  ditigenet 
[hia  departmrnt,  Niebnhi  concoTrs  that  he  muni 
.•e  been  more  iiuitworlhy  than  any  ot  his  pre- 
ceaaon,  and  aiippotci  that  the  nnmcroaa  ipnchea 
lib  which  he  wo*  fond  of  diteruf<(in(  hi*  na^ 
tiie  afforded  matcriali  for  IHonjaiat  and  IJiy. 
cen  tpenka  Tery.coMly,  and  eian  «inMm|iHwuiq'. 

Je'mlb'uca** 


:c  muil  pcrhipa  be  made  m 


ords  from  an  omlion.  Pra  Tmfv,  haTo 
been  preaerved  bf  I'rinian  {».  &.  p.  5US.  ti. 
Kcebl),  and  a  aingia  aentence  fnm  an  E/itita/a  ai 
Senulum,  by  Naniua  Marccllut  (•.  «.  PBnlmdtn), 
(Pigb.  Jan.  ad  oun.  675  i  Sail,  IMar.  iiL  X!,  p. 
W2,  ed.  Oerkob  ;  Cie.  ad  All.  i.  i,  pm  AuUr.  S, 
dt  Lii.  i-  2.  Urmt.  67  i  Val.  Ha.  Ii.  13.  «  7  t 
rial.O.  9;  M«nib.l.  Id.  13:  Cenaorin.  rfa  M« 
Nat.  16  \  Kolin.  H  (  NoD.  MjIRcIL  i.  vn  ftrp*—.  0M> 
Imaltrt,  hiaiUmliai,  taf.  palilaliim ;  Diunad.  L  p> 
B6B,  ed.  Potath  J  Priadan.  Yi.  1 1.  p.  2Afl,  i- 6,  f. 
496.  ed.  Krah!  t  in  thehwi  paaaage  wo  must  nnd 
UeMv  for  AtmSin ;  Lin.  i>.  7, 130,  -ii,  vii.  9, 
it.  311,  4S,  X.  9  !  Dionya.  ii.  A3.  It.  B,  t.  47,  74, 
Ti,  II,  tU.  I  I  Aocloi^  dr  Orip.  OtmL  Rum.  IP, 
23  1  Uchmann,  d*  FimUlxu  HiUnnar.  T.  Lhii 
Conmtia.  prior,  %  'H  ;  Krauae,  Vilat  «  i^afi. 
Hid.  Bom.  p.  im  :  Meyer,  Uraf.  Horn.  Fra^  -^ 
tas,  3»d  od.  1  Weubeit,  ^oef.  IM,  JMhm,  fh 
»%)  (W.B.) 

H  An  aceoanl  of  hia  aan,  who  bore  the  aj 
CWiMi.  and   oho  ii  fteqamtly   deachhni 
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MACERINUa 


the  reverie  PiiUas  in  a  chariot,  drawn   by  four 
hurset. 


COIN  OP  C.  LtCINIUS  MACm. 

MACER,  MA'RCIUS,  waf  a  captain  of  gla- 
diator* in  Otho^s  army,  a.  d.  69.  Ascending  the 
Btream  of  the  Po  with  a  detachment  of  the  Ra- 
venna fleet,  Macer  drove  the  Vitellians  from  the 
left  bank  of  the  river,  but  shortlv  before  the  final 
defeat  of  his  party  at  Bedriacam  was  himself  re* 
pulsed,  and  displaced  by  Otho  from  his  command. 
Macer^s  name  was  erased  by  Vitellius  from  the  list 
of  supplementary  consuls  for  a.  d.  69.  (Tac  Hist, 
ii.  23,  35,  36,  71.)  Plutarch  {OOu  10)  mentions 
Otho^s  gladiators,  but  not  the  name  of  their 
leader.  [W.  B.  D.] 

MACER,  POMPE'IUS,  was  one  of  the  prae- 
tors in  A.  D.  15,  and  put  the  question  to  the 
senate,  whether  there  should  be  an  extension  of 
the  I^ez  Majestatis.  His  praetorship  therefore 
inarks  the  epoch  at  which  the  government  of  Tibe- 
rius began  to  assume  its  worse  and  darker  features. 
(Tac.  Ann,  i.  7'2 ;  Suet.  7V6.  58  ;  comp.  Dion 
Cass.  Ivii.  19  ;  Sen.  de  Ben,  iii.  26  ;  and  see  Ma- 
je»Ui$,  s,  r.  Diet,  of  A  niiq.)  [  W.  B.  D.] 

MACER,  SEPU'LLIUS,  only  known  from 
coins,  a  specimen  of  which  is  annexed.  The  ob- 
verse represents  the  head  of  Julius  Caesar,  and 
the  reverse  Victory,  holding  in  one  hand  a  spear, 
and  in  the  other  a  small  statue  of  Victory. 


COIN  OF  8BPULLIU8  MACBIl. 

MACERTNUS,  the  name  of  a  very  ancient 
family  of  the  patrician  Gegauia  Gens.  [Gkuania 
GsNti.] 

1.  T.  Geoaniur  Macxrinus,  consul  B.r.  492, 
with  P.  Minucius  Augurinus  during  which  year 
there  was  a  great  famine  at  Rome,  in  consequence 
of  the  lands  being  uncultivated  in  the  preceding 
year,  when  the  plebs  had  retired  to  the  Sacred 
Mountain.  (Li v.  iL  34;  Dionys.  vii.  1;  Oros. 
ii.  5.) 

2.  L.  Genltiur  (Macerinus),  brother  of  No. 
1,  was  sent  into  Sicily  during  his  brother^s  consul- 
ship to  obtain  com.     (Dionys.  vii.  1.) 

3.  M.  Geuanius,  M.  f.  Macerinus,  was  three 
times  consul;  first  in  B.C.  447,  with  C.  Julius 
Julus  ;  a  second  time  in  b.  c.  443,  with  T.  Quin- 
tius  Capitolinus  Barbatus,  in  which  year  he  con- 
quered the  Volscians.  and  obtained  a  triumph  on 
account  of  his  victory  ;  and  a  third  time  in  b.  a 
437,  with  L.  Sergius  Fidenas.  (Liv.  iii.  65,  iv. 
8-10,17;  Dionys.  XL  51,  63;  Diod.  xii.  29,  33, 
43  ;  Zoiior.  vii.  19.)  Tiie  censorship,  which  was 
instituted  in  his  second  consulship,  he  filled  in  B.  c. 
435,  with  C.  Furius  Pacilus  Fusus.  These  censors 


MACHANIDA& 

lint  held  the  census  of  the  people  in  a  palilie  vSa 
of  the  Campus  Bfartiui.  It  it  alto  rebfeed  af  ihtm. 
that  they  removed  Mam.  Aemilhia  ICamnAiai 
from  his  tribe,  and  redoeed  him  to  the  conditiM  of 
an  aeraiian,  because  he  had  propoeed  and  carried  a 
bill  limiting  the  time  during  which  tha  eenaonhip 
was  to  be  held  from  five  yean  to  a  year  and  a 
half:     (Liv.  iv.  22,  24,  ix.  Sa,  54.) 

4.  pRocuLus  GaoANiua  lif  Acnofoii  pnhafcly 
brother  of  No.  3,  was  consul  B.  c.  440,  with  ll 
Meneniui  Lanatus.  (Liv.  iv.  13;  Diod.  ziL  36.) 
For  the  events  of  the  year,  see  Laicatuh,  No.  4. 

5.  L.  Gkqanius  MAcmiNua,  consokr  tribuBt 
B.  c.  378.    (Liv.  VL  SI  ;  Diod.  zv.  57.) 

6.  M.  GaoANiUB  Macbrinub^  eooHilar  tnbant 
E,  c.  867.     (Liv.  vi.  42.) 

MACHAEREUS(Blaxa4p«df),  Le.  the  awoids. 
man,  a  son  of  Daetaa  of  Delphi,  who  ie  eaid  ts 
have  slain  Neoptolemua,  the  aon  of  Achillre,  ii 
a  quarrel  about  the  sacrificial  meat  at  Delphi 
(Strab.  iz.  p.  421  ;  Pind.  ATeai.  Tii.  63,  with  tk 
scholiast)  [Lw  &] 

MACHA'NIDAS,  tyrant  of  UcedaenMNi  abail 
the  beginning  of  the  second  century  b.  c,  was  ori- 
ginally, perhaps,  the  leader  of  a  huid  of  TaicBtiat 
mercenaries  in  the  pay  of  the  Spartan  govcnneBt 
The  history  of  Lacedaemoii  at  thia  period  ia  eo  ob- 
scure that  the  means  by  which  Machanidas  obtanit4 
the  tyranny  are  unknown.  He  waa  probably  at 
first  associated  with  Pelopa,  son  and  aueeeesor  of 
i  Lycurgus  on  the  double  throne  of  Sparta  ;  but  he 
eclipsed  or  expelled  his  colleague,  and  tor  hiscriflM 
and  the  terror  he  inspired  he  i»  termed  emphati- 
cally **  the  tyrant.**  Like  his  piftdcceieor  LycnN 
cus,  Machanidas  had  no  hereditary  or  plaasiUe 
title  to  the  crown,  but,  unlike  him,  ho  leiMcted 
neither  the  ephors  nor  the  lawa,  and  raled  ty  the 
swords  of  his  mercenaries  alone.  Aigoe  and  the 
Achaean  league  found  him  a  restlcn  and  relentlcsi 
neighbour,  whom  they  could  not  reaiit  without  the 
aid  of  Macedon  ;  and  Rome — at  that  criaii,  the 
1 1th  year  of  the  second  Punic  war,  anziooa  to  de- 
tain Philip  IV.  in  Greece,  and,  aa  naoal,  nneenpa- 
lout  in  the  choice  of  its  instrumenta— emplojped 
him  as  an  active  and  able  ally.  ^T'»*T*y*«T  refe- 
renced the  religious  prejudices  of  Greeee  aa  litde 
as  the  political  rights  of  his  own  aubjecta  Tovaidi 
the  close  of  the  Aetolian  war,  in  b.  c.  307,  wfcila 
the  Grecian  states  were  negotiating  the  tenm  of 
peace,  and  the  Eleians  were  making  prepvatiaai 
for  the  next  Olympic  festival,  Machanidaa  pwjectsd 
an  inroad  into  the  sacred  temtory  of  Qia.  The 
design  was  frustrated  by  the  timely  arrival  of  At 
king  of  Macedon  in  the  Peloponnesaa,  and  Ma- 
chanidas withdrew  precipitately  to  Snarta.  Bat 
the  project  marks  both  the  man  and  tae  eia— ai 
era  equally  void  of  personal,  national,  and  aaeeatnl 
faith.  At  length,  in  &  c  207,  after  eight  months' 
careful  preparation,  Philopoemen,  captain-gencnl 
of  the  cavalry  of  the  Achaean  leagoe,  dttvcnd 
Greece  from  Machanidas.  The  Achaean  and  L^ 
cedaemonian  annies  met  between  Mantineia  aid 
Tegea.  The  Tarcntino  mercenariea  of  Ma^anidas 
routed  and  chased  from  the  fiM  the  TarentiBa 
mercenaries  of  Philopoemen.  They  pursued,  how- 
ever, too  eagerly  ;  and  when  Machanidas  led  then 
back,  the  Lacedaemonian  infimtiy  had  been  bnkea, 
and  the  Achaeans  were  strongly  intrendied  behind 
a  deep  fbssi  In  the  act  of  leaping  hia  hone  of« 
the  foes  Machanidas  fell  by  tae  hand  of  PUk^ 
poeinen.    To  cottmemomte  their  kadir^  nlMb 
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up  II  itatue  of  bniH 
ipoenwn  giving  tli 
'"  ■  ■      «.  41, 
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iiiii.  S,7;  Pint.  Philopotm. 
lu.)  [W,  R  D.1 

MACHAON  (Ms^ii-r),  ■  md  i,f  Axicpiui  b; 
Epeione  (Horn.  Jl.  iL  6U :  Sebnl.  at  Pi«d. 
P^  iii.  U),  or.  suording  to  stheri,  bv  Comuii 
(Hygin.  Fab.  97).  white  othen  ■gain  rail  him  ii 
■OD  of  PoKidon.  (EnaUlh.  ad  Horn.  p.  M9.)  He 
wu  mETTied  to  Anticleia,  the  dsiighur  of  WmIm 
(Pau.  i>.  30.  §  2),  bj  whom  he  bemme  ihe 
blher  of  Onrguui,  Nicomnchu*  (Pmii.  ir.  li.  ^  3), 
Aleiinor,  Sphjrnii,  and  PolemocmtM.  (I'aoi.  ii. 
11.  §6,  iT.  38.  g  6  ;  Apollod.  iii.  lO.  gS;  Hjijin. 
Fai.Sl.)  In  the  Trojan  war  Mnckiir.iiii[ipeanai 
tbe  Mirgton  oF  the  (ineki.  for  vjih  liii  bcciihcr 
Pod<l«iriiii  he  had  gone  to  Troy 


MACRIANUS.  nirt 

■ppear  from  an  kDecdote  maided  by,  Plutarch  that 
he  hardly  enjoyed  caniidemlion  cocTenpondin);  to 
ail  fonnrr  nmk.  (Plat.  Aprpkllt.  p.)79;  Atbeih 
■iii.  p.  6S7,  c;  Dnyirn,  Alaxmdtr,  p.  43.) 


uii  to  join  Ihe  Actoliani  agitinn  Philip  V., 
kin)[  of  Mucedoniiii,  and  ihc  Aeha«n  I^eogue.  Hi* 
firfl  cmbauy  wai  onBucmiful ;  but  ibortly  aft«i^ 
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!   Ih«  n 
llhorae.  (Dd  Oechalia.    {ll.  U.  T3B,  i 


I    from 
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d  by  P 


,61.^.) 


the  field  of  battle  by  Neitor.  (//.  it.  SOS,  S 
833.)  Later  wrilen  mention  him  at  one  of 
Greek  heroei  that  wer«  concealed  in  tiii?  nuai 
hona  (Hygin.  Fidi.  108  ;  Virg.  Abi.  ii.  2(>;(),  i 
ha  ia  aaid  to  hsTO  cured  Philoctetei.  iTsteti. 
Zynpi.  91 1  i  Propert.  iL  1,  &9.)  lie  wat  kil 
b;  Enrypylui.  the  unDfTelepbiUinnd  hi>  remn 
were  cuHed  lo  Meaaeaia  by  Nru.>r.  Hii  to 
•raa  belieled  lo  be  at  Gerenia,  in  Meuenin.  wh 
ft  aanciiiiry  waa  dedicated  to  him,  iii  »hicb  ■ 
peraona  lought  relief  of  their  luBfriiigi.  It  < 
there  thai  Olaucua,  the  ko  of  AegiMut,  wai 
lieied  to  have  first  paid  h^m  hrcoic  LunourB.  ( Paui. 
i».  3.^2,6,  iii.  26.*  7.)  [L,S.i 

HACHARES  [MaxPffn),  ion  of  Miihcidatei 
the  Great,  wa>  appointed  by  hii  {Hllier  king  of  thr 
Boiponii,  when  be,  for  the  second  lime,  reduced 
that  country,  after  the  ahort  wai  with  Mu 
B.  c  30.     In  B.  c  73  Miihridnlea,  after  bit  e 
at  Cyiicui,  applied  to  bin  for  niccoun,  which  were 
at  tlie  time  nadily  fumiibed  ;  but  two  yeara  afti 
wardi  the  repeated  ditailen  of  MiUiridato  pmT 
too  tnuth  for  ibe  fidelity  of  Macharei,  nnd  he  h 
an  embaasy  lo  Lueullu»  wiib  a  presrni  of  a  eroi 
of  gold,  and  requcited  lo  be  admitted  to  temu 
alliance  with  Rome.     T)ii>  »a>  reailily  gmnled 
Lueullm;  and  at  a  proof  of  hi.»inn.Tily,  Mncharn 
fumithed  the  Roman  genera]  with   kuppliei   and 
■uiMance  in  the  tiege  of  Sinope.    (Appinu,  Atilhr. 
67.  78,  83  ;  Plot.  LiauU.  24  ;  M.'iunoii,  54,  ed. 
Onlli.)    But  whenMithridaie*,Hlk'r  hii  defeat  by 
Pompey,  ndopled  the  daring  reaolutioa  of  marching 
with  hi>  army  to  the  Boaporui,  and  leOFWiiig  the 
eonteat  fnim  tlience,  Machaiet  became  alurmi-d  for 
the  conaequencei  of  hia  defection  ;  mid  on  leamiug 
the  actual  approach  of  hit  bther  (a  c.  G3)  tied  to 
the  city  of  Ciienoiietus  where  be  won  after,  de- 

(Appian,  Miar.  102.)  Dion  Caaiiiu,  »n  the  con- 
traiy,  relatea  (iiivi.  33)  tfaat  Milhridatet  deceived 
him  with  proniiiei  of  ufety,  and  then  put  bin  U 
death.     (Comp.  OroL  vi.  5.)  [K.  H.  B.| 

MACHATAS  (Max-tvoO  1.  A  Macedonian, 
btber  of  H.-l^paIll^  and  of  Philip,  ibe  eatmp  of 
India.  (AtT.  .lauA.  iiL6.  g7.  V.  8.  §M  lie 
wa*  a  brothi^r  of  Dcrdna  and  of  Phibi.  one  of  tbe 
many  Kivei  of  Philip  of  MacedoniH,und  baluUH»d 
lo  (he  taniily  of  the  priiicei  of  Eljtniutia.  Alter 
the  eipulaion  of  thoia  princea  he  h.<*;ini  to  bava 
tuideJ  at  ih*  Dourt  of  Philip,  thuugh   it  weuKI 


<  of  Ihe  , 


e  goten 


kings  Ageaipobi  and  Lycurgus  Machatai  agam 
repiuied  thither,  and  tbia  lime  eaiily  effected  tba 
niluaian  of  the  ptopucnl  alliance.  From  Ihenca 
'  proceeded  to  Elia.and  induced  tbe  Eleiana  alao 
unite  with  the  newly  fotmed  league  againit  tha 
ihaeant.  (Polyb.  iv.  34.  36.) 
3.  An  Epeirot,  ton  of  the  dder,  and  father  n[ 
iger  Champa.   (Polyb.  mii.  1i)_  |Cuj 


■a.] 


[EE 


B.] 


MACHA'TAS  {M^xirat).  a  acnlptor.  whoa* 


e  i*  kiu> 


,   by. 


inKTiplton,  fiom 


wat  dedicnted  by  one  Laphanea,  the  ton  of  laa* 
ihrnea,  (Montlaocon,  Dkirio  /Wi».  p.  42S  ] 
Bninck,  .JnW.  rol.  iiL  p.  1GB,  No.  167;  Jaoob*. 
AninndB.  it  Jsii.  f.'nvo.  »l.  iii.  fit.  1,  p.  £S6.) 
Machalaa  ia  meniioned  in  another  inacnptnn  a« 
the  maker  of  a  alalue  dedieaud  t>  Aaelapiua. 
(tUckk  Carp.  Inmp.  1794  j  R.  Roehette,  Ijttm 
a  Af..:inbim,  p.34<!,  2dtdilian.)  [P.S.] 

MACHON  {Mix-"),  of  Corinth  or  Sicyon.  » 
comic  poet,  flourished  at  Aleiandria,  whera  h» 
gave  inalruciiont  retpeciing  comedy  to  Ihe  gmt- 

contempumry  with  ApDllodoma  of  Caiyaloa,  and 
llouriihed  between  the  1-JUih  and  130th  Olympiad* 
(B.C  3U0— 36U).  He  held  •  high  place  amonf 
the  Aleiindrian  porta ;  Aihenieua  Myt  iJ  hioit 
i|>  S*  dyaMi  nuriti  tX  tk  lAXai  vvr  ^trd  nit 
Wri,  and  quoiei  an  elegant  epigram  in  hia  p^ie. 
We  have  Ibe  titlet  of  two  i^  hta  playt.  'A'^hiB 
and  'EwmToAii.  and  of  a  lenlenlioBi  poem  in  tambia  ' 
eenarii,  entiiled  Xfiilai,  of  which  Albenaeni  haa 
prcaerved  aeveiul  fragmenla.  (Alhen.  vi.  p.  24 1,  f ) 
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480,  463;  Fabric  BdL  Gnuc  • 

453.)  If,  H.] 

MACrSTIUa.     [M^Bianrta.] 

MACISTUS  (Md.«Toi).  1.  A  auraame  o( 
HcTBclEt,  who  had  a  lempls  in  Ihe  neighkonrhnnd 
of  Ihe  town  of  Maciitua  id  Triphylia.  (Sliab.  viiL 
p.  S48.) 

2.  A  Kin  of  Athamaa  and  brathu  of  Pbriiu*, 
from  whom  the  town  of  Madalnt  in  Triphylia  waa 
betieicd  to  have  derived  lit  DUUK  (Sleph.  Bji. 
t  e.  M<{«aTo..)  its.) 

MACRUNUSandMACRtA'NlJS.  JUNIOR, 
tank  among  the  thirty  tynuita  enuuvr^tod  by 
TreUUiua  PaUio.  Wlitn  Valerian  luidrnook  lh« 
Peiuao  war.  ha  eommilted  the  chief  GwnmaDd  la 
Macriatnu,  whoao  falour  had  been  proved  aa  a  buj 
in  Italy,  u  a  youth  in  Thiace.  at  «  man  In  AbSot. 

and  when  atricken  in  yeva  in ~  ~ 

In  ninaeqoence,  it  ia  (aid, 
Inachery,  the  eaupal|[n  tfumnauM  in  uie  (ai{icara 
of  the  eniperer.  after  which,  Maciiouua  and  Italitta 
having  oollectrd  the  Kttloed  rvmnauU  af  lh« 
Honiiui  aniry,  it  wat  dclrnuiued  Id  wkoB  n 
IL  3 
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ff  renn,  ihat,  n^ltcting  the  claim  of  thi 
Uiillieniu,  the  rDrnwr  ihould  auiung   the  poiiile. 
H'tving  OAUguRl  the  nunaf^mcnC  of  H&in  '     '^  ' 


Eatt  ti 


t  with 


olher  for  Italj.     They  wi 
AuiTolu)  on  the  CDnfinei  of  Thna  luid  lUyiia,  de'- 
fenlrd  and  aloin.  a.  d.  2G'2. 

MicnUNUi,  Junior,  lh<  loii  of  the  pre- 
ceding, ihand  the  power  and  the  &le  of  hti  latner. 
luiteed  it  Henn  proliable  that  the  chief  authority 
wiu  Teiled  in  bit  penon,  for  all  the  ttAnt  hitherto 
diKoTcred,  braring  the  name  of  theie  preleoden, 
•ihibit  the  efSgj'  of  ■  yonng  man,  while  it  ii 
certain  that  the  gimrml  of  Vnlorian  waa  bi  ad- 
Taneed  in    life 


which  T 


■  Ma- 


crianiii  with  a  beard,  while  in  all  the  otbei 
hni  no  bcnrd,  it  hai  been  conjectured  that  ihia 
coin  rrfert  to  the  elder  Maciiannt.  Monwuei, 
>  difficulty  ariacj  with  rcRard  to  the  medali 
of  Aiefniidriu,  tnnie  of  whldi  preient  (he  nimei 
T.  *.  lOTN.  MAKPIANOZ  (Tilni  FuKini  Juniiu 
Maerianui),  ohile  other*  have  H.  or  MA.  MIT. 
HAKP1AN03  (Marcni  Fultine  Mocrianut).  aa  if 
they  repmenled  different  individuala.  The  MSS. 
of  the  Augustan  hiitariaui  rnry  much  between 
MaiTviaui  anil  Maerinia.  Zonaras  (xiL  24)  uni- 
fonnly  dittingiiiihei  the  lalher  bv  the  latter,  and 
the  ion  by  the  former  appellation.  (TrcbelL  Poll. 
Tri9.Tffam.  l^il.  ilaeriiH.  ft  Gallln.  1,2,3.  See 
Tillemonl  on  the  alleged  magical  power  of  Ma- 
crianna.)  [W-R.] 


MACUI'NDS,  A  friend  of  the  Toiinpir  Pliny, 
lo  whom  the  latter  niidn'twe  many  of  liia  lettcri, 
bnt  nf  whou  life  we  hnve  no  imniculan,  (P!in. 
£>>.  ii.  7,  iii.  4.  rii.  6,  10,  viiL  17,  ii.  4.) 

MACRI'NlIS.RoiTi'n  emperor, April,  A-a.llJ 
—Jane,  A.  B.  2IM.  M.  Opui.iva  (on  OritttB) 
Macrikus,  afterward ■  M.Oi'Ki.ifaSavKni-s  Ma- 

ainnted,  when  mnnbin^  (o  enconDlKr  ihn  i>arlhiani, 
'  e  of  Caetania  in  M:i  "    * 


hor 

Having  Wn, 


ended  to 


of  Finn 


narrowly  eicaped  being  uiTslTcd  tn  lb*  dMta 
of  hii  pation.    [Plautiahu*.]    Hnfag  ■ 
qnently  received  aeivral  appoT"'        ""  "*  ' 
ipeiial  honaehold,  be  « 
I  af  the  pnetotiana,  b; 
:haiged  the  dutici  of  that  h  _ 
greatest  prudence  and  integrity,  ^ 

follow  the  dietalM  of  hii  own  i>- 
controlled.  The  death  of  CtoKoIIa 
the  Bih  of  Apiil,  A.  n.  317  [Cau- 
on  the  lltli  Maerinna,  wb*  tad 
hitherto  abalained  from  comiiig  Ibrward  opnly, 
leat  he  might  be  uimcted  of  BSTing  frticipalif 
'  I  the  plot,  having;  unn^  the  aecrel  tgntj  rf 
li  frienda,  incceeded  in  gainipg  oret  tba  aalHieti 
v  the  pnuniee  of  a  liben)  donatin,  wia  |n- 
(aimed  emperor,  the  titb  of  CaeMT  being  at  tk 

I.    &i 


nal  lai  impMed  by  hi*  | 


mination  lo  abdiih  all  nnlawfb]  eiaetioBa  balk  ii 
the  city  and  in  the  provincea.  The  Mmait^  SM 
with  joy  on  receiving  inlelligenea  of  the  dcalk  rf 
their  hated  tyiant,  gladly  conAinwd  tba  cbaka  rf 

The  emperor  at  ones  naidieil  to  mact  Arlalaal 
the  Parthian,  who,  bnming  with  ram  an  aaiam* 
of  the  diihononr  and  loM  niMaiiwd  tbn^  lla 
treachery  of  Caraaklla,  and  confident  in  A  an 
ttrength,  had  haughtily  rejected  all  oftra  of  aeei» 
lodation,  except  upon  aucb  teima  aa  it  waa  s- 
ouible  to  accept.  The  oppoaiog  hoata  aneoantand 
..ear  Niiibii,  the  Roman!  wne  aignallj  iifcitrf, 
and  after  having  been  compelled  to  pnichaat  Iba 
forbearance  of  the  conquerar,  hy  a  gnat  h>  rf 
money  and  heavy  aacriGcea,  letind,  carvnd  wid 
diignce,  into  Syria.  At  the  euniuiemaiimit  of  iha 
following  year  a  dlaconlentrd  and  matinona  qiii 
began  to  be  openly  displayed  in  tba  faieni,  wbt 
found  the  lOTereign  of  their  ehcnca  &r  leaa  htU- 
gent  and  open-handed  than  tha  ton  of  Sevvcia 
Taking  advantage  of  thete  feeling*,  Jnfia  Kaon 


[MilSA],   who  - 


It  that  th 


penoaded  the  detachmenti  quirteied  m  the  vU- 
nky  that  ber  grandson  Elagnboloa  irna  in  mli^ 
the  child  of  Camcdlla,  and  having  aedDced  this 
from  Iheir  allegiance  by  Inriih  oCRin,  indued  ibM 
to  receive  the  bay  into  their  camp,  and  to  adcnov- 
Irdge  him  at  (heir  prince.  Maerinna  adnncal  la 
.\ntiach  to  eruih  the  impoMot,  bat  nAer  aa^ 
g:igement,  fought  on  the  Bib  of  Jane,  A.  n.  3IB,B 
ii'hich  grrnt  cownrdiee  wstdiiplsyed  oobothiidia, 
the  fortune  of  the  day  having  been  eventnally  da- 
ddri  by  the  energy  and  bnld  eiampla  of  Maf 
and  Soemini,  he  waa  compelled  to  fly,  and.  tnatiH 
nwav  hit  myal  robvi,  rreched  Chaleedon  diyiiJ 
in  m'ean  ntlim.  There  he  wua  quickly  betrayed, 
wat  dragned  lack,  and  tLiin  in  Cappadoria,  ia  tha 
fitty-fnurth  or  filty-ftfth  year  of  hit  age,  alltaa 
reign  of  fourteen  monlht.  Hia  head,  ud  that  if 
bin  (on,  who  had  been  diicovered  and  pat  to  da& 
elsewhere,  were  atnck  upon  polea,  and  laniil 
about  in  trinuiph.  It  we  em  tnul  Capitolianii  ha 
acnrcely  deaerrei  our  pity,  for  he  ii  repnaenlel  if 
llie  Auguilan  historian  nt  haughty,  blood-thin^ 
and  inhnmnnly  crtiel  in  the  infliction  of  jmam- 
Dicnla.  Ureat  complaints  were  made  of  tba  naviM 
of  unAttiug  and  unworthy  poraoni  inveatad  hf 
him  with  the  higheil  digriitiea.  (Dian  Chat 
Ixuviii.  1 1—41  i  Capitolin.  Jfoona. ;  AnL  TIdt 


MACRO. 
*.  22,  £>»>.  33  )  Eutrap.  Tj 


HACRI'NUS,  BAE'8nJS,B  Romnn  rhclori- 
eiui.  h  mstitioned  along  wilh  Jullu*  FrDnliiini  and 
Jnliiu  OnninDtu.  lu  ona  of  tha  tMchen  d(  the 
einpwror  A!e»«iider  St'erm.    (I^mprid.  Akx-Srif. 

MACHl-KUS,  PLOTIUS,  lo  •hom  P-niu. 
■ddrnKJ  hii  lenmd  miij*,  bin  of  ■rhom  we  know 
nolhing,  (lerpt  Ihil  he  w»  ■  fiiend  of  ihe  poel. 

MACRIS  {Vli-i«t\  B  diughler  of  Ariilaeni, 
who  f«l  the  infnnl  Dianyiui  with  honey,  after  te 
WM  brooghc  la  her  iii  Euboea  by  Tlennei ;  but 
being  eipciled  by  HeiB,  ibn  took  reruge  in  Ihe 
iakihl  of  the  Phu^Uni.  { ApnlJoD.  Rbod.  i>.  540. 
9M.  1131  ;  conip.  Axsr^iKini.}  [L.S.) 

UACRIS  (HJ<r^t],ui  Odrjiinn  womwi,  wife 
of  Ljtimehu*.  king  of  Thrace,  by  whom  ihe  was 
Ihe  moihcr  of  two  mat,  Agalhoclei  and  Aleiander. 
(LvBtVAiTHirs.]  [E.  H.  &] 

MACRO,  NArVlUS  SERTO'RIITS.  wai 
praeloriBD  prefect  ander  Tiberiua  and  C^gola. 
Bit  ori)^  wa>  utwcDR  (Pliilo,  Lrfinl  ad  Oiimm.  1); 
be  nnu  perhapi  ■  Inedman  by  binh  (Tac.  ^m.  vL 
3B) ;  and  the  alept  by  which  he  atlracted  the  no- 
tice mi  fiiTour  of  Tiherim  are  nnfcnown.  Macro 
fint  appean  in  hitlory  u  tho  conduclor  of  Ihe 
■Treat  of  Aelini  Sejiinut,  hia  immmdiate  predeecwar 
in  the  caiBmand  of  the  praeioriana,  a.  d,  31.  The 
•eilDn  of  Ihia  powerful  faiorite  in  the  midil  of 
the  aenate  where  he  hud  nuuiy  adliennti,  and  of 
Ihe  guardt  whom  he  principally  had  nrgnnfied 
(Tac  An.  i<.  2),  aeemed,  ai  IhiI  before  in  cie- 
cnliun.n  taak  of  no  ordinary  peril.  Tbe  plan  of 
-  the  ■rml  wu  concerted  st  t'Hpreiie  by  Tiberiiia 
and  Macm.nnd  Ihclatler  «r»dcipatched  in  Rome, 

offieiola  of  the  ^remment  and  tbe  gtinrda,  and 
vilh  lellrra  to  tome  nf  the  principRl  Riemben  of 
the  MQBle.  Mncm  reached  the  capital  al  mid- 
night; and  imparted  hia  errand  to  P.  Memmiu*  Re- 
gnlUB,  one  of  the  eonioli.  and  la  Graecinus  Lam, 
prefect  of  (he  cilf-police  ('igilen).  Rt  daybreak 
the  aerale  aMcmbled  in  the  temple  of  Apollo,  od- 
joiniug  the  imperial  pabice^  Macro,  by  the  premiae 

Tiberiui.  had  ditmisicd  the  pnewtinna  to  iheli- 
camp,  and  mpplied  (heir  place  al  the  entrance  and 
■long  the  arenuei  of  Ihe  temple  by  Ukv  and  hit 


eqiii  <v  liirn  to  the  empife.  Sejanui 

tliL-n  |i<  for  hii  own  aeearity,  bat. 

haJ  .,,,;<..>liiDn  lu  reiial,  Macro  had 

arcn  ■  .   .■■  -.  I  .  r. !. ,,.,.   fram  pria.m  Dra.us  aon  of 
Oemiuiimi.  "ti,I  ABrippiii.i  (Dacx's  N«.m|.aiid 

;mciaim  him  heir  to  the  llirane.     Macro  piwnted 
ileriu)'  letlin  to  Ihe  cuiiiul  in  the  aenaM^  hoi 


rilhdrew  before 


liej  w«o  opened,  unce  hia  pr»- 
al  the  praetorian  cuop,  wher* 
I  of  Ihe  preference  ehown  lo  the 


the  aoldien,  jcalwi 

vigilea,  were  in  mnuny,  ana,  in  ine  contuaiiHi  innc 
followed  the  aiTeal  rf  Sejanni,  begnn  to  plondet 
and   bum  tbe  luburbt.     Macro,  howenei.  ledoced 

thirty  pouadt  aietling  to  each  mun,  and  ther  ao- 
ccplrd  him  aa  Iheir  new  pteleet.  For  hia  aerricea 
DO  this  day  Ihe  aenale  decreed  Macro  a  lirfie  nm 


right  of  veoi^  Iho  ptaeteita,  and 
t  ofa  piwlor.  But  he  prudently  de- 
iheae  umiaDal  honoun,  and  contented  biBt- 
aelf  with  the  mere  anhitantial  ftnra  of  TiberiiUL 
He  wna  pmetorian  prefect  (or  the  remainder  «( 
that  empciDr'a  reign  end  doling  the  earlier  part  of 
Caligula*^  Macro,  abom  L.  AmmliDa  deieribod 
■•  a  wone  f^ejonni  (Tac.  Aon.  iL  18),  wa>  nnra- 
leBiinn  in  hia  peraeculioo  of  the  lUleii  &*ourite'k 
adlierenta.  He  hiid  infermationa  ;  he  pieaided  U 
Ihe  niek  ;  and  he  lent  hiniKlf  to  the  moal  eaeag* 
cBptieea  of  Tiberiua  during  the  but  and  wonl  pe- 
riod of  bin  gnreninient.  Man,  Aemlliua  Soiann 
wat  Boented  liy  him  of  glancing  al  Tiberiua  in  hia 
tragedy  of  Acreni,  and  drim  to  deanoy  himaelf  ; 
tbe  relenn  delator  Fukiniua  Trio  denoaneed  Macro 
and  Tiberiaa  with  hia  dying  breath  ;  and  L  At- 
mntiai  died  by  hia  own  haodi,  la  aToid  b*iD| 
hit  victim.  A>  piselarim  prefecl  Macro  bad  the 
charge  ef  the  itnle  priaoneta —among  olbcn  of 
the  Jewiih  prince  Agrippo  (Jnaeph,  Jnltq.  ittft. 
6),  [AoRiprA  Haaon«.  N*  1.1  and  oT  C* 
liguU.  Tiberiua.  a.n.  ,17.  waa  riaibly  dtdlning, 
ond,  in  a  new  reien.  Macro  mirtit  be  eren  mot* 
powerfcl  than  he  had  been  under  a  *eletan  and 
wary  deapot.  Of  the  Claudian  bouaa  then  i«- 
mnineil  oiily  two  iiHr  claimanta  fiir  ihe  throna, 
— Tiberins,  Ihe  gTHidaon,  and  Caligtibi.  tbe  sruid. 
nephiiw,  of  Ihe  reigning  Mnprror.  In  Romas 
the  claim  of  the  btlet  wai  prefenhle.  « 


gula  had  ailaituMi  manhood,  bal  he  *aa  a 
and  therefore  mnrv  under  the  InHueDC*  or  Ri* 
keeper.  To  Cnligak.  therefore.  Macro  ai^Unl 
htmn-lf ;  he  mftened  hit  captirily.  he  lateRvdcd 
for  bia  life,  and  heconnieed  at.Drnlhcr  procnoteit. 
an  intrigue  lielween  hit  wife  Fnnia  |BNNt*]  and 
bia  captive.  Tibnrioa  noiiced  but  wu  not  alaftned 
al  MBcR>*t  bomagn  to  ('aligiila.  "  Ton  quit,"  ho 
■aid,  "  the  aclUng  fur  the  riuug  Rm."  It  waa  ru- 
moured, but  it  could  not  be  knavn.  thai  Malta 
thortened  lb*  llTeting  nimienla  of  the  dyhw  m^ 
pent  by  itifliDg  him  with  the  heddini  a*  ho  i^ 
coreied  uueipeetedly  frefo  a  awoen.  Macro  o»r« 
liinly  induced  the  aenale  lo  accept  (^lllgula  at  tols 
empemr.  altlioBRh  Tiberiua  had  In  hia  will  dKhuvd 
hii  gmndaon  parUiac  of  tho  empire.  Dnriiif  Iha 
better  dayi  of  Caligula  a  gorernment  Mncm  r» 
tained  hie  office  arul  hia  iiiAneDc*.  Rat  bia  acrricaa 
were  loo  great  lo  be  rewarded  of  forgieen.  A^ 
eonllDg  to  (ine>cnunl(l'h]lu.£<{)Bl.iguf  (hiaa>,(), 
Macro  pmumed  in  lemonwnte  with  the  empatni 
for  hia  eitrsTBgnnce,  hit  toJecorona  leiitr.  hia  ad- 
diction  10  HUtual  pWnera,  and  bia  nulccl  tl 
bnaineu.  A  rebuke  which  Ajtrippn  night  hara 
oiFeFed  and  AuHutiai  receiTod  waa  thnwn  •*«/ 
on  CnliROla,  nod  wai  unwueRable  in  Macn. 
Dread  of  the  prrf.tt^  indnenu  with  the  puudi  al 
iini  itidua^   the  empent  to  diiaeinble  ;  ha  etw 
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pretended  to  design  the  prefecture  of  Egypt,  • 
place  of  the  highest  trust  (Tac.  Ann.  iu  59,  Hi$L 
1.  11),  for  Macro.  But  hatred  at  ^length  prevailed 
over  dissimulation,  and  Macro,  his  wife  Ennia,  and 
his  children,  were  all  compelled  to  die  by  a  master 
whose  life  he  had  thrice  saved,  and  who  owed  his 
empire  to  the  power  and  preference  of  his  victim. 
(Tac.  Ann,  vL  15,  23,  29,  38,  45,  47,  48,  50  ; 
Suet  776.  73,  CaL  12,  23,  26  ;  Dion  Cass.  Iviii. 
9,  12,13, 18,2l,24,25,27,28,Uz.  1.10;  Joseph. 
Antiq.  zviii.  6.  §  G,  7  ;  Philo,  LeyaL  ad  Cbtum,  p. 
994,  in  Fiapc.  p.  9C7.)  [W.  a  D.j 

MACRO'BIUS,  the  grammarian.  Ambnmut 
Aureliut  Theodtmua  iXfacrobiua  are  the  names 
usually  prefixed  to  the  works  of  this  author.  One 
MS.  is  said  to  add  the  designation  Orr'aioontm, 
which  in  a  second  appears  under  the  form  Omi- 
ee.nm  or  Omicsit^  words  supposed  to  be  corruptions 
of  Oneirocensisy  and  to  bear  reference  to  the  com- 
mentary on  the  dream  (tfi^ctpot)  of  Scipio ;  in  a 
third  we  meet  with  the  epithet  Sieeiini,  which  some 
critics  have  proposed  to  derive  from  Sicca  in  Nu- 
midia,  others  from  Sictnia  or  Sicutus^  one  of  the 
Sporadcs.  Both  Parma  and  Ravenna  have  claimed 
the  honour  of  giving  him  birth,  but  we  have 
no  evidence  of  a  satisfactory  description  to  deter- 
mine the  fdoce  of  his  nativity.  We  can,  however, 
pronounce  with  certainty,  upon  his  own  express 
testimony  {Sui.  i.  praef.),  that  he  was  not  a  Roman, 
and  that  Latin  was  to  him  a  foreign  tongue,  while 
from  the  hellenic  idioms  with  which  his  style 
abounds  wc  should  be  led  to  conclude  that  he  was 
a  Greek.  From  the  personages  whom  he  intro- 
duces in  the  Saturnalia,  and  represents  as  his  con- 
tcmporarioB,  we  arc  entitled  to  conclude  that  he 
lived  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  but 
of  his  personal  history  or  of  the  social  position 
which  ho  occupied  we  know  absolutely  nothing. 
In  the  Codex  I'heodosianus,  it  is  true,  a  law  of 
Constantine,  belonging  to  the  year  a,  d.  326,  is 

5 reserved,  addressed  to  a  certain  Maximianus 
facrobiusy  another  of  IIonoriuM  (a.  d.  399)  ad- 
drusHed  to  Mncrobius,  propnicfect  of  the  Spnins, 
another  of  Arcadius  and  Honorius  (a.  d.  400), 
addressed  to  Vincentius,  praetorian  praefect  of  the 
Onuls,  in  which  mention  is  made  of  a  Macrobius 
as  Vicarius ;  another  of  Honorius  (a.  o.  410), 
addressed  to  Macrobius,  proconsul  of  Africa;  and  a 
rescript  of  Honorius  and  Theodosius  (▲.  d.  422), 
addressed  to  Florentius,  praefect  of  the  city,  in 
which  it  is  set  forth,  that  in  consideration  of  the 
merits  of  Macrobius  (styled  Vir  iliurfris)^  the  office 
of  praepositus  sacri  cubiculi  shall  from  that  time 
forward  be  esteemed  as  equal  in  dignity  to  those 
of  the  praetorian  praefect,  of  the  praefect  of  the 
city,  and  of  the  magister  railitum  ;  but  we  possess 
no  clue  which  would  lead  us  to  identify  any  of 
these  dignitaries  with  the  ancestors  or  kindred  of 
the  gramninrinn,  or  with  the  grammarian  himself. 
In  codices  he  is  genenUly  termed  v.  c.  kt  inl., 
that  is,  Vir  claru$  (not  consularis)  ft  inltuirik,  but 
no  information  is  conveyed  by  such  vague  com- 
plimentary titles.  It  has  been  maintained  that  he 
]s  the  Theodosius  to  whom  Avianus  dedicates  his 
fables,  a  proposition  scarcely  worth  combating,  even 
if  we  could  fix  with  certainty  the  epoch  to  which 
these  fables  belong.  [Avianus.]  When  we  state, 
therefore,  that  Macrobius  flourished  in  the  age  of 
Honorius  and  Theodosius,  that  he  was  probably  a 
iin>ek,  and  that  he  had  a  son  named  Kustathius, 
wp  include  every  thing  that  can  be  asserted  with 
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confidcnee  or  oanjaetnrad  with  pbniililitj.    TW 
works  which  have  dMoended  to  ns  an^ 

I.  SatmtuUiormm  Qmmmonnm  lAri  FUltCM- 
iisting  of  a  leriei  of  curious  and  TdoiUe  dimrtitioM 
on  history,  mythology,  criticiaiB«  and  anions  pofarti 
of  antiquarian  zetearch,  rappotad  to  havo  btoi 
deliverdl  during  the  holidaji  of  the  SBtanaEs  at 
the  house  of  Vettius  Pnetextatua,  who  waa  hwwiad 
with  the  highest  offices  of  stata  under  VakntiaiB 
and  Valens.  The  form  of  the  work  is  avowedly 
copied  from  the  dialogues  of  Plato,  copedaBy  iho 
Banquet:  in  substance  it  bears  a  Strang  nsaa- 
blance  to  the  Noctes  Atticae  of  A.  OcttraSi  fioai 
whom,  as  well  as  from  Plutardi,  nmch  has  bsa 
borrowed.  It  is  in  fiwt  a  sort  of  eonmiODplBeB 
book,  in  which  infoxmaUon  coUeeted  frvm  a  grasi 
variety  of  sources,  many  of  which  are  now  lost,  ii 
arranged  with  some  attention  to  Bystem,  nd 
brought  to  bear  upon  a  limited  number  of  sabiNla 
The  individual  who  discourses  most  latguy  ii 
Pneteztatus  himself^  but  the  eelebfated  Aucliii 
Symmachus,  Flavianus  the  brother  of  Synnmcha^ 
Caecina  Albinus,  Servius  the  gnunmaiiaa,  aad 
several  other  learned  men  of  less  nots^  an  pnsmi 
during  the  conversations,  and  take  a  part  ia  tht 
debates.  The  author  does  not  siipear  m  his  ova 
person,  except  in  the  introduction  addzesaed  to  his 
son  Eustathius ;  but  a  pleader  named  PootouBH 
relates  to  a  friend  Dedus  the  aoeoont,  whkh  ht 
had  received  from  a  rhetorician  Eosebiaa,  who  hsi 
been  present  during  the  greater  part  of  the  di^ 
cussions,  both  of  what  he  had  hinunlf  heaid  aadsf 
what  he  had  learned  frtNn  others  with  legard  ts 
the  proceedings  during  the  period  when  he  had  hsm 
absent  Such  is  the  clumsy  machineiy  of  tht 
piece.  The  first  book  is  occupied  with  an  iafuiiy 
into  the  attributes  and  fesUvals  of  Satwmns  sad 
Janus,  a  complete  histoiy  and  analysis  of  ths 
Roman  calendar,  and  an  exposiiion  of  the  thsoiy 
according  to  which  all  deities  and  all  modes  si 
worship  might  be  deduced  from  the  wofihlp  of  ths 
sun.  llie  second  book  commences  with  a  iHlffft'i 
of  bon  mots,  ascribed  to  the  most  eefebmted  wils 
of  antiquity,  among  whom  Cicero  and  AngasiM 
hold  a  conspicuous  place  ;  to  these  are  appendsd  a 
series  of  essays  on  matters  connected  with  ths 
pleasures  of  the  table,  a  description  of  aome  iMas 
fishes  and  fruits,  and  a  chapter  on  the  smnptasiy 
laws.  The  four  following  books  an  devoted  ts 
criticisms  on  VirgiL  In  the  third  is  pointed  oat 
the  deep  and  accurate  acquaintance  wiu  h(4y  ritas 
possessed  by  the  poet ;  the  fourth  iUostates  his 
rhetorical  skill ;  in  the  fifth  he  is  oompand  with 
Homer,  and  numerous  passages  are  adduced  imi- 
tated from  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey ;  the  sixth 
contains  a  catalogue  of  the  obligations  which  hs 
owed  to  his  own  countrymen.  Ijie  seventh  hoek 
is  of  a  more  miscellaneous  character  than  the  pre- 
ceding, comprising  among  other  matten  an  iavae- 
tigation  of  various  questions  connected  with  the 
physiology  of  the  human  frame,  such  as  the  esse 
parative  digestibility  of  difibrent  kinds  of  Ibod, 
why  persons  who  whirl  round  in  a  circle  bceoBM 
affected  with  giddiness,  why  shame  or  joy  calls  Uf 
a  blush  upon  the  cheek,  why  fear  producea  pahnes^ 
and  in  general  in  what  way  the  brain  ezerciaes  aa 
influence  upon  the  members  of  the  body. 

II.  CommcHtaritu  at  (Xoenme  ta  Sommimm  Ar 
pionit^  a  tract  which  was  greatly  admired  aad  e» 
tensively  studied  during  the  middle  ags^  nt 
Drt!am  of  Scipio,  contained  in  the  sixth  baok  of 


MACRODIUS. 
in  da  Rcpoblia  [CicEiio,  p.  72D].  it  lakon  u 

llic  phjiical  conililDtion  of  the  uditpiw,  sccord- 
to  tilt  viewt  of  ihe  New  PlnUiniiU,  logalher 
li  noticti  of  unie  of  thrir  peciiliiir  teneU  oii 
id  M  ve!i  u  muter.  Bartfaiiu  hu  eonjcctured 
I  IhH  commenUr;  ooght  to  be  beld  u  fanning 
tdflbe  Salomalin,  and  that  itcunilttiitcd  the 
ceedingi  of  the  third  day.  He  fonnded  hi« 
nion  upon  a  MS.  which  actually  npeiied 
worda  Afoeroia  71  F.C.ttmLo.mmnMH 
tat  diti  Satvwilinruni  liber  pnr.,i,t  mapil, 
in  the  caniidcntion  that  an  ei:)iiisuiiii^  ol 
all  meaning  of  Cicero  miuhl  i,iiti  pnip 
owaaomewhat  umiUr  deteiopnii  r.t  nf  i\,t 
VirgiL   On  the  other  hand,  it  must  Ix'  n-mt 


I  pre«ene8  of  liitenert 

III.  Dt  D^ftrenbii  et  Sodelatitui  Grani  La- 
ufu  Vcrbi,  fl  trealiie  purely  gramniniicuL  We 
not  poucH  the  original  work  n^  it  [Proceeded 
in  the  hand  of  Macrohiut,  but  merily  nn  obridfis- 
nt  by  a  certain  JcBiinea,  whoici  I'iihou  hu 
nght  lit  lo  identify  with  JonDni''  ScoLui,  who 
ed  in  Ihe  time  of  Charlei  tlie  Br,!d. 
AeonttDfeTayhAabeenmaintainer)  ^\ih  cont-ider- 
le  animation  upon  the  religious  opi  ni'hui  of  Macro- 
II.   TheaHBilantaof  Chriitianiiy  li.iiHigiusEtud 

1  Iiinoa  "" 


a; 


a  thcu 
the  other  by  an 


XL  p.  61. 
eollMted 


only,  C.  a.  D.  R.  Y.  Then  ia  no  BnglUh 
.  (Banh.  Adren.  meat.  It;  Pantaoui, 
Omaiienl,  u  itaeriA.;  Cod.  Thcod.  9.  tit.  |-2.  a  % 
1).  tit.  10.  Lis,  S.  tiLS.  t.ei,  II.  tit.  2B.>.6.  fi. 
it.  U.  8e«  eipeciiilly  Mahul,  DIaerlalmi  Hit- 
orique^  Liufrairt  e/  BdJiograpMqm  tvr  fa  Vit  d 
va  Ouvnrfetde  MacroU^  Paria,  1B17,  reprinted  in 
the  Ctaaicai  JotTnaL,  tola  ii.  p.  lOJ,  ixl  p.  ~' 
iiii.  p.  £1,  where  Ihe  materiala  are  all  eoL' 
Mid  well  airanged.  Some  good  remarki  on  ina 
pliti  and  amingeincnt  of  the  different  parta  of  tbo 
Saturnalia  are  contaioed  in  the  eun^a  of  L.  ion 
Jan,  Vtbcf  dii  unpriini/licic  Form  dmr  Saiunaliea 
da  Miirrabini.  inierted  in  the  MUndt.  grIehH.  Am- 
iriy,  1844.  On  the  Chtiitknily  of  Maetobiui 
(unaull  Maiun.  He  Sani^ta-  of  Oi  ChiUrm  in 
BflUeitm,  &c  Bn.  Lend,  IT'28,  appended  to 
Biibop  Ciuuidler'i  S'imlicatim  b/  tu  Dtfimm  of 
Ckriilianity.)  (W.  n,] 

MACRaOIUS,  mentioned  in  the  wrilinn  of 
Opialua  and  GennadiDa,  waa  a  preibytar  af  Iha 
Catholk  charch  in  A&ica,  during  the  early  put  o{ 
the  foanfa  century,  became  attached  lo  the  Donatiata, 
and  wu  by  them  dnpnuhed  to  Borne,  whan  ha 
tecrctly  officiated  u  biihop  of  their  eommuniim. 
Before  hii  aepatation  lie  wrote  an  addmi.  Ad  Out- 
fraora  rt  Yir^airt,  insisting  chiefly  on  the  bnulf 

the  laily  of  Carlhagr,  eutitled  EfiitiAa  lU 


V  Herod,  foui 


of  the  direct  teitimony  Id  the  Sirt 
!  SatomatiB  (iL  4),  by  endeavourii>u 
I  luilior  wai  a  Chrietisn.  Tli«  pi 
lolly  iinlenable.  Not  only  ia  an  :,\. 
taeried  Ihroughoul  the  dialogoea  » 
1  Dew  faith,  but  the  peraoni  f-Tf 
nr  warm  admiration  of  the  aaiuti 
;ica1  opinioDi  of  Piaetextatua,  who  7 


«ry  to  grt 
iLLiined  in 


1 85).  a 


Tha 

tant,  tha  latter  wu  firji  pub- 

.  ilate,  by  Mabillon,  in  liia 

».  i•afi^  1 67S,  tdL  ie.  p.  1 1  y,  M  1 7  J3, 


le  found  in 


■d  at  Pnrit  i 


leulhen 


■e  cmplojed,  with  a  degrue  oI  fre 
ta  whicli  would  not  ban  been  lolemted 
hj  ■  believer,  and  would  indeed  ho 
upon  aaaniouDting  to  apoitncy.     I 
hand,  the  phraaea  which  -are  Ailppoied 


"Deu. 


Otut  Dpifri 

u*.  rii.  S,  14),  involve  no  doclri 

I  fullv  recogiiiH'd  by  the  Neo-PLi 

The  kditio  Princepi  of  Ihe  Cbmm 

•  Salunalia  was  printed  at  Venicr 

72.     The  text  waa  graduallv  improved  by'Ca- 

tnriui,  fbl.  Ilaiil.  1536 ;  by  Canio.  Bro,  Pi  * 

.  Slephan.  1.1M-,  bv  J.J.  Pt  "       ' 


of  Opatui,  by  Uu  Pin, 
17UU.  aiAmittnlain  in  17QI, 
and  Bi  Antwerp  in  17U3.  Lardner  ia  mclined  W 
think  that  Cennadiut  ha*  made  a  canfation  be- 
iH'ecD  tvo  peraont  of  the  ume  name,  and  that 
MacrDbiDa,  the  fourth  Donatiel  bithop  of  Rome, 
neter  waa  ■  Catholic  (Uennad.  dt  t'n.  tU.  i  ( 
OplBlua,  ii.  4  ;  Honor,  it  i ;  Tnthem.  107  | 
Jitlemont,  Im  Danalalei,  noL  SI  ;  Lardner,  Crr- 
dimHya/Caij^niilory,  clinLSiiL4  t  Scli<in» 
BtUhOiaa  Palnm  Lai.  loL  i.%i;  Bihr, 
□be  ifer  Am.  LHUnL  aoppl.  Band.  '2tt  .\lf 

tbeiujei-)  iw.  H.] 

MA'CULA,  Q.  POMPEIUS,a  friend  ofCf- 
cero  (o><  fan.  ii.  19),  and  pioliably  the  ntaa 
peraon  wiili  Pompeiua  Macula  maudaned  by  Ma- 


i  fuller' 


lfi97,  reprinted'v 


pa.  1774.     Ni 
•  ever  appenrei 


Lug.  BnL  l(i70, 
ua,  but  omitting  a  portion  of  the 
IV.  1736)  and  by  Zeunius  Bra. 
it  MaeroUui 


tnfU 


lebnt. 


hner 

Mwulii.  Fatiatua.  Ihe  lady"!  brother, 
that,  "  he  wondered  bta  lister  tboald  luin  a  iUiu 
(Munfo).  aince  she  had  a  fuller  (/Ul»).''  {&•'.  il. 
'i.)  The  comumen  IHaaila  u  ptobalil;  deriied 
bom  lome  physical  blemish.  {W.  B.  D.] 

"  .DABUS.  apokenofhy  Ciun(W,4(LnT. 


:1  l>r  Ihlfirciii,  wnt  lint  published  1 
ma,  o'o.  l.'ilin.  I.y  M.  Stephens. 
e  same  p!jice  irv  (Ihwpaeus,  Bvo,  1. 
found  in  the  (.^llecti.ui  of  PuUcbii 
V.  1605,  p.  ■2T2J.  ami  in  ihe  editions 
-onoTius,  and  Zeiii.iat  ;  see  al. 
rated.  (I'famm.  p.  11.  \R7. 
'I' WD  Kicni.Ii  iniiiLli'iiii  of  Alai  ruliiut  a|>pi'Ri«l 


a),  is  C.  1 


«  the  . 


pii),  ea  account  of  bl>  baldnm. 
le  it  usually  wUnd  Cal'u*.     iCAtVKN*.) 

MA'DATES,  called  by  Diodoraa  MA'DBTAS. 
Hufirsi),  *  genenl  of  Dweiua,  who  dttadot  • 
iimng  maaDtxin-farueaa  of  iha  Uiii  uuaat  Akc- 
mder  the  Gnat,  when  tb(  laUe*  wiaM  ta  pas*- 
nta  (run  Sbuim  into  Pcnb  Iswwda  llw  M<  (4 
n.  331.     JIc  .-.-.- 


8D0 


MAECENAS. 


en  treaties  of  Sisygnnihis  the  mother  of  Dareiat,  a 
niece  of  whom  he  had  married.  (Curt.  t.  3 ;  Diod. 
xvii.  67.) 

MADYAS.     [Idanthyiujub  ] 

MAKANDRUS  (Mcuai^pos),  a  ion  of  Oceanut 
and  Tethys,  and  the  god  of  the  winding  rirer 
Maeander  in  Phrygia.  He  waa  the  fiitlier  of 
Cvonea  and  Canaua,  who  ii  hence  called  Ma«m- 
driua.  (lies.  Theog,  339;  Oy.  AleL  ix.  450, 
473.)  [L.  S.] 

MAEA'NDRIUS  (Moub^fMOj),  iccretaiy  to 
Polycrates,  tyrant  of  Samoa,  waa  aent  by  hia  maa^ 
ter  to  iNirdia  to  see  whether  the  promiaea  of  Oroetea, 
the  satrap,  might  safely  be  trusted,  and  waa  ao  &r 
deceived  as  to  bring  back  a  favourable  report,  in 
consequence  of  which  Polycratea  paaaed  over  to 
Aaia  Minor,  leaving  Maeandriua  in  Samoa  aa  re- 
gent, and,  having  placed  himaelf  in  the  power  of 
Oroetea,  was  put  to  death,  in  a  c  522.  On  re- 
ceiving intelligence  of  this  event,  Maeandrius  came 
forward  with  a  speech,  reported  by  Herodotus  with 
the  most  amusing  naivete,  in  which  he  expressed 
his  extreme  dislike  of  arbitniry  power,  and  offered 
to  lay  it  down  for  cerUiin  valuable  considerations. 
But  the  tcrnw  of  the  proposed  bargain  being  some- 
what bluntly  rejected,  and  a  hint  bcini(  given  at 
the  same  time,  by  one  Telesarchua,  of  the  neceaaity 
of  an  inquiry  into  the  expenditure  of  the  money 
which  had  passed  through  his  hands,  Maeandriua 
thought  he  could  not  do  better  than  keep  the  ty- 
ranny, and  he  therefore  threw  into  chaiua  hia  prin- 
cipal' opponents,  whom,  during  an  illness  with 
which  he  waa  attacked,  his  brother  Lycarelua  put 
to  deatli.  When  a  Pen»ian  force  under  Otanea 
invaded  Samoa,  to  place  Syloson,  brother  of  Poly- 
crates,  in  the  government,  Maeandrius  capitulated ; 
but  he  encouraged  his  craxy  brother,  Cuarilaus, 
in  his  design  of  murdering  the  chief  Persians, 
while  he  himaelf  made  his  escape  to  Sparta,  where 
he  endeavoured  to  tempt  Cleoraenea  I.  and  othera, 
by  bribes,  to  aid  him  in  recovering  his  power ; 
wherenpon,  by  the  advice  of  the  king,  the  Ephori 
banished  him'  out  of  the  Peloponnesus.  (Herod, 
iii.  123,  140—148  ;  Plut.  Ap.  Lac,  Cleom,  16.) 
Aelian  says  that  the  Persian  vmt  arose  from  the 
difference  between  Maeandrius  and  the  Athenians; 
but  we  hear  of  no  such  quarrel,  and  the  attempted 
explanation  of  Perizonius  is  pure  conjecture.  (Ael. 
r.  IT.  xii.  .53  ;  Perizon.  ad  U.)  [E.  E.] 

MAEA'NDRIUS  {Vicudvlptoi),  an  historian 
((n;77pa^«ws),  who  wrote  a  work  in  which  men- 
tion waa  made  of  the  Hencti  (Strab.  xii.  p.  652). 
He  was  also  the  author  of  a  work  entitled  rtapdy- 
7cA/ta,  which  is  quoted  by  Athenaeus  (x.  p.  454, 
b),  and  which  appears  to  have  }>ecn  a  kind  of 
ABC  book  (comp.  Welckcr.  in  JihcMixhes  Mu- 
seum (or  1»3:J,  p.  14G).  Mai-andrius  i*  also  re- 
ferred to  by  Macrobius  (Ni/.  i.  17).  We  learn 
from  an  inscription,  which  Bockh  places  between 
Olvnip.  140  and  15.%  that  this  wriu*r  was  a  native 
of  *Mil.'tus  (BiK-kh,  Corit.  ///^r.  n.  290.5,  vol.  ii. 
p.  o7;>).  It  has  In-en  conj«'rtuivd  with  considerable 
probability,  that  this  Maeandrius*  may  be  the  same 
HA  the  lieaiidriuH  or  Leander  of  Miletus,  who  waa 
also  an  historian,  and  who  in  mentioned  by  several 
ancient  wnttTs.     [Lkanhek.] 

MAKCI/NAS,  C.  Cl'LNlUS.  Of  the  life  of 
Maecenas  we  mubt  \w  contt'Ut  to  ^lean  what  scat- 
tered notices  we  van  from  the  poets  and  historians 
of  Uomo,  since  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
formally  recorded  by  any  aiiciuut  author.     Wc  are 


lfAECENA& 

totally  in  the  dark  both  Mto  tha  date  nd  ^kmd 
hia  birth,  and  the  manner  of  his  odanrtion.    It  ■ 
most  probable,  howoTer,  that  he  wm  faon  ■■§ 
time  between  &  a  7S  and  63  ;  and  we  ken  tarn 
Horace  {Carm.  ir.  11 )  that  hie  birth-daj  «H  At 
1 3th  of  April    Hia  fiunily,  though  bdoDg^  air 
to  the  equestrian  order,  was  of  high  antiqaity  ■■ 
honour,  and  traced  it«  descent  from  the  ZflOMtaa 
of  Etruria.     The  scholiasl  oo  Hoiace  {Oarm,  L  1) 
infonna  us  that  he  nnrabeied  Pbnena  aaia^f  fcii 
ancestors ;  and  his  aathoritj  ie  in  aooM  bhshi 
confirmed  by  a  fragment  of  one  of  AognstM*  kdoi 
to  Maecenas,  pressrred  by  BlacrabiBa  (6ML  n.  A^ 
in  which  he  is  addressed  as  **  beiylle  PonsaaL* 
His  paternal  ancestors  [CiLifn]  an  mentiaBBi  W 
Livy  (z.  3,  5)  as  having  attatned  to  ae  hkh  apin 
of  power  and  wealth  at  AnetiiaB  abent  toe  vMi 
of  the  fifth  century  of  Rone,  aa  to  eidts  lb 
jealousy  and  hatred  of  their  feUow-dtiaeaa,  eki 
rose  against  and  expelled  them ;  and  it  wm  Ml 
without  considerable  difficulty  that  they  wm  it 
length  restored  to  their  eoontiy,  thnmgh  the  iM» 
ferenoe  of  the  Romans.     The  matenal  hroih  if 
the  family  was  likewise  of  Eirusum  esigiB,  aod  il 
waa  frt)m  them  that  the  name  of  Maecenas  «m  d^ 
rived,  it  being  customary  among  the  EtmensH 
aaaume  the  mother^a  as  well  aa  the  &ther^  anSi 
(MuUer,  Etnuker^  iL  p.  404.)     It  ia  in  a&BMa  ts 
this  cireumstance  that  Honoe  {SaL  L  6.  S)  h^ 
tiona  both  hia  ants  eialsnrai 
having  been  diatinguished  by 
meroua  legiona ;  a  paaaage,  by  the  way,  from  wU 
we  are  not  to  infer  that  the  ancaatom  of 
had  ever  led  the  Roman  legiona.    Their 
not  appear  in  the  Foafi  Camulvwm  ;  and  it  isBBBK 
fefit,  from  several  paaaages  of  Latin  aothan,  tbrt 
the  word  %so  ia  not  always  restricted  to  a  Btmm 
legion.   (See  Lir.  z.  5 ;  SalL  Oit  53^  &&)   With 
respect  to  the  etymology  of  the  name  MmKmm, 
authon  are  at  Tariance.    We  Bomrfimra  find  il 
spelt  Meoaemas,  aometimes  Mtieoeaat ;  but  it  bhm 
to  be  now  agreed  that  Maecemu  is  right*    Am  Is 
its  derivation,  ae\-enl  fimcilhl  theories  ham  bsm 
started.    It  seems  most  probable,  as  Vane  tdb  ■ 
(Z.  JL  yiii.  84,  ed.  MUllerX  that  it  waa  lakM  tm 
some  pbce  ;  aind  which  may  possibly  be  that  m/^ 
tioned  by  Pliny  (H.  N,  ziT.  8)  as  landnriM  ■ 
inland  sort  of  wines  called  the  vma  Jlimtemghmm» 
The  names  both  of  CUnku  and  JllaMaaas  eecar  ■ 
Etruscan  cinerary  urns,  bat  always  aqHmldy,a 
fact  from  which  Miiller,  in  his  Einuktr^  has  in- 
ferred that  the  union  of  the  two  ^iptiltfs  did  ail 
take  place  till  a  late  period.     Be  that  aa  h  OHji 


the  first  notice  that  occurs  of  any  of  the  finuk,  m 

~   ero*!  speech  tat  (£» 
tiua  (§  56},  where  a  knight  named  C.  ] 


a  citizen  of  Rome,  ia  in  Cicero^ 


mentioned  among  the  robora  poptdi  Romami,  \ 
aa  having  been  inatmmental  in  patting  down  tbt 
conapiracy  of  the  tribune,  M.  LiTioa  Drams,  BiC 
91.  This  peraonhaa  been  generally  eomndeied  the 
Either  of  the  aubject  of  thia  memoir ;  bat  runJifa. 
in  hia  life  of  Maecenaa,  thinks,  and  peihaaa  wtt 
more  probability,  that  it  was  hia  gnrndfrthcb 
About  the  same  period  we  also  find  a  Maenm 
mentioned  by  Sallnst,  in  the  fragments  sf  Ui 
history  {Lib.  iiL)  as  a  scribe. 

Although  it  is  unknown  where  Maacenaa  i^ 
ceived  his  education,  it  most  donbtless  have  bsm 
a  careful  one.  We  learn  firom  Hwaee  that  he  «■ 
versed  both  in  Greek  and  Roman  Htentue  j  al 
his  ta^te  for  literary  panoits  waa  showBy  bsI  mij 
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bj  hit  {mtronage  of  the  most  eminent  poets  of  hit 
tfane,  hat  alw  hy  tevenl  performancet  of  his  own, 
both  in  Terse  and  prose.  That  at  the  time  of 
Julias  Caesar^s  assassination  he  was  with  Octa- 
rianus  at  Apollonia,  in  the  capacity  of  tutor,  rests 
on  pure  conjecture.  Shortly,  however,  after  the 
appearance  of  the  latter  on  the  political  stage,  we 
find  the  name  of  Maeceims  in  frequent  conjunction 
with  his  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was 
of  great  use  to  him  in  assisting  to  establish  and 
consolidate  the  empire  ;  but  the  want  of  materials 
prevents  us  from  tracing  his  services  in  this  way 
with  the  accuracy  that  could  be  wished.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  he  may  have  accompanied  Octavianus  in 
the  campaigns  of  Mutina,  Fhilippi,  and  Perusia ; 
but  the  only  authorities  for  the  statement  are  a 
passage  in  Propertius  (ii.  1 ),  which  by  no  means 
iiece>earily  bears  that  meaning ;  and  the  el^es 
attributed  to  Pedu  Albinovanus,  but  which  have 
been  pronounced  spurious  by  a  large  majority  of 
the  best  critics.  The  first  authentic  account  we 
have  of  Maecenas  is  of  his  being  employed  by 
Octavianus,  b.  c.  40,  in  negotiating  a  marriage  for 
bim  with  i^cribonia,  daughter  of  Libo,  the  father- 
in-law  of  Sext  Pompeius ;  which  latter,  for  political 
reasons,  Octavianus  was  at  that  time  desirous  of 
conciliating.  (App.  B,  C.  t.  53 ;  Dion  Cass. 
xlviii.  16.)  In  the  same  year  Maecenas  took  part 
in  the  negotiations  with  Antony  (whose  wife, 
Fulvia,  was  now  dead),  which  led  to  tlie  peace  of 
Brundisium,  confirmed  by  the  marriage  of  Antony 
with  Octavia,  Caesar*s  sister.  (App.  B.  C.  r.  64.) 
Appian^s  authority  on  this  occasion  is  supported  by 
the  scholiast  on  Horace  {Sat.  i.  5.  28),  who  tells  as 
that  Livy,  in  his  127 th  book,  had  recorded  the 
intervention  of  Maecenas.  According  to  Appian, 
however,  Cocceius  Nerva  played  the  principal  part. 
About  two  years  afterwards  Maecenas  seems  to 
have  been  again  employed  in  negotiating  with  An- 
tony (App.  B.  (X  V.  93) ;  and  it  was  probably  on 
thi«  ocaision  that  Horace  accompcmied  him  to 
Brundisium,  a  journey  which  he  has  described  in 
the  5th  satire  of  the  Ist  book.  Maecenas  is  there 
also  represented  as  associated  with  Cocceius,  and 
they  are  both  described  as  ^  aversos  9oiiti  componere 
amicos."" 

In  B.  r.  30'  we  find  Maecenas  in  Sicily  with 
OctavinnuA.  then  rn^^:ij;p(l  in  an  expedition  against 
Sex.  Pompeius,  during  the  course  of  which  Mae- 
cenas was  twice  sent  back  to  Rome  for  the  purpose 
of  quelling  some  disturbances  which  had  broken 
out  there.  (App.  B.  C.  v.  99,  \\'2.)  Accord- 
ing to  Dion  Cassias  (xlix.  16),  this  was  the  first 
occa&ion  on  which  Maecenas  became  Caesar's  vice- 
gerent ;  and  he  was  entrusted  with  the  adminis- 
tration not  only  of  Rome,  but  of  all  Italy.  His 
fidelity  and  talents  had  now  been  tested  by  several 
years*  experience  ;  and  it  had  probably  been  found 
that  the  Wnt  of  his  genius  fitted  him  for  the  cabinet 
rather  than  for  the  field,  since  his  services  could  be 
so  easily  dispensed  with  in  the  latter.  From  this 
time  till  the  battle  of  Actiuni  (e.  c.  31)  history  is 
silent  concerning  Mnrccnas  ;  but  at  that  period  we 
a^in  find  him  intrusted  with  the  administration 
of  the  civil  atfuirs  of  Italy.  It  has  indeed  been 
maintained  by  many  critics  that  Maecenas  was 
presiMit  at  the  sea-fight  of  Actium  ;  but  the  best 
modem  schoLirs  who  have  discussed  the  subject 
have  shown  that  this  could  not  have  been  the  nse, 
and  that  he  nMnained  in  Rome  during  this  time, 
where  he  suj  pi  cased  the  conspiracy  of  the  yooBger 
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Lepidns.  The  only  direct  authoritj  fer  tba  state- 
ment of  Maeceoas  haTing  been  at  Aetiam  it  ta 
elegy  ascribed  to  AlbiooTanos  on  the  death  ef 
Maecenas,  which  is  certainly  sparioos ;  and  the 
commentai7  of  Acron  on  the  Brst  epode  oif  Homce, 
which  kind  of  aathority  is  of  litde  Taloe.  The 
first  elegy  of  the  second  hook  of  Propertioa  has 
also  been  quoted  in  sopport  of  this  fiwt,  bat  npea 
examination  it  will  be  foand  wholly  inadeqoale  to 
establish  it  Tet  the  existence  of  HoiBoe*s  fiitt 
epode  still  remains  to  be  aocoonted  ibr.  Thoae 
critics  who  deny  that  Maecenas  prooeeded  to  Ae- 
tiom  have  still,  we  believe,  hitherto  nnanimonsly 
held  that  the  poem  is  to  be  referred  to  that  epoch ; 
and  they  explain  the  inconsistency  by  the  lapposi- 
tion  that  Maecenas,  when  the  epode  was  written, 
had  really  intended  to  accompany  Caenr,  hot  was 
prevented  by  the  office  assigned  to  him  at  hone. 
In  confirmation  of  this  Tiew,  Frandsen,  in  hb 
LifiB  of  Maecenas,  appeab  to  the  86th  ode  of 
Horaoe*8  first  hook,  addreseed  to  Aogostos  on  the 
occasion  of  his  intended  iriait  to  Britain,  a  jooneT 
which  it  is  known  he  noTer  actoally  perfbcmeoL 
But  to  this  it  may  be  answered  that  Angnstos  at 
least  started  with  the  intention  of  going  thither, 
and  actually  went  at  &r  at  Oaul ;  bat  proceeded 
thence  to  Spain.  A  more  probable  tdation,  there- 
fore, may  be  that  first  proposed  by  the  anther  ef 
this  article  in  the  CUameid  Mummm  {yuL  ii.  p.  206, 
&C.),  that  the  epode  does  not  at  all  rriate  to  A^ 
tium,  but  to  the  Sicilian  expedition  againtt  Sext. 
Pompeias.  Bat  for  the  grounds  of  t&t  opinion, 
which  would  occupy  too  moch  space  to  be  here 
re-stated,  the  reader  it  referred  to  that  work. 

By  the  detection  of  the  conspiracy  of  Lepidii% 
Maecenas  nipped  in  the  bud  what  might  have 

S roved  another  fraitfol  ^erm  of  dvil  war.  Indeed 
is  serricet  at  this  period  matt  have  been  meal 
important  and  invaloaUe ;  and  how  feithfoUy  and 
ably  he  acqtiitted  himaelf  may  be  inferred  fireai  tbt 
anboanded  confidence  repoeed  in  him.  In  ciMi" 
junction  with  Agrippo,  we  now  find  him  eamwiied 
not  only  to  open  all  letters  addretted  by  Ommx  la 
the  senate,  but  even  to  alter  their  coptenta  at  tbt 
posture  of  affiurs  at  hone  might  reqvire ;  and  fer 
this  purpose  he  waa  entniated  with  hit  maatei\ 
seal  (Dion  Cast.  11  8),  in  ecder  that  the  letten 
might  be  delivered  at  if  they  had  eoane  direct 
from  Octarian^t  own  hand.  Yet,  netwithstandiiiff 
the  height  of  fevoar  and  power  to  which  he  had 
attained,  BCaecenas,  whether  firom  policy  or  iiidin»- 
tion,  remained  content  with  his  eqaeiirkn  laak  ; 
a  circumstanee  which  teemt  somewhat  to  haf* 


diminished  his  aathority  with  the  popalace. 

After  Octavianus*  victory  over  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,  the  whole  power  m  the  triamviimte  en- 
tered in  the  fbimer ;  for  Lepidvt  had  bfcn  pre- 
viously reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  privale  peiaoa. 
On  his  return  to  Rome,  Cm&mx  it  represented  to 
have  taken  counsel  with  Agfippa  and  ICaooMM 
respecting  the  expediency  of  restoring  the  republie. 
Agrippa  advised  him  to  parMie  that  conrw^  b«t  Mae- 
cenas strongly  aiged  hun  to  ettabUsh  the  empiri  ; 
and  Dion  Casaiat  (lii  14,  Aol)  haa  pteaeifed  tbt 
srnech  which  he  it  said  to  have  addiisaed  to  Odir 
vianus  on  that  oceaskm.  The  gennintiitti  of  tkift 
docnment  it,  however,  liable  to  terr  gnat  atipl* 
eion.  It  is  highly  improbable  that  MaNomt,  hi  • 
cabinet  consoltation  of  that  kind,  woald  haft  ad* 
dressed  Octatianas  in  a  tat  speech  of  ao  fennl  • 
detcriptioB  ;  and  itiU  ant  it  thai  aqr  «M  ~ 
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have  been  present  to  take  it  down,  or  that  Mae* 
cenas  himself  should  have  afterwardi  published  it. 
Yet  Suetonius,  in  his  life  of  Augustus  (28),  confirms 
the  account  of  Dion  Cassius  so  far  as  that  some 
such  consultation  took  place  ;  and  the  tenor  of  the 
speech  perfectly  agrees  with  the  known  character 
and  sentiments  of  Maecenas.  If,  therefore,  we 
should  be  disposed  to  regard  the  part  here  attributed 
by  Dion  CiRsius  to  Agrippa  and  Maecenas  as  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  fiction  of  the  historian,  for 
the  purpose  of  stating  the  most  popular  aiguments 
that  might  be  advanced  against,  or  in  fovour  of, 
the  establishment  of  the  empire,  the  most  probable 
solution  is  that  the  substance  of  the  speech  was 
extant  in  the  Roman  archives  in  the  shape  of  a 
state  paper  or  minute,  drawn  up  by  Maecenas. 
However  that  may  be,  the  document  is  certainly  a 
very  able  one,  and' should  be  carefully  consulted  by 
all  who  are  studying  the  history  of  Rome  during 
its  trauHition  from  a  republic  to  an  empire.  The 
regulations  proposed  for  the  consolidation  of  the 
monarchical  power  are  admirably  adapted  to  their 
purpose  ;  whether  they  were  indispensable,  or  cal- 
culated to  secure  the  happiness  of  the  Roman 
people,  depends  upon  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the 
former  part  of  the  speech,  in  which  it  is  contended 
that  the  republic  could  no  longer  exist  without  con- 
sUiiit  danger  of  civil  wars  and  disuicmberment. 

The  description  of  power  exercised  by  Maecenas 
during  the  absence  of  Caesar  hhould  not  be  con- 
founded wirfi  the  pnw/fciura  urbU.  It  was  not 
till  after  the  civil  wars  that  the  latter  ofKce  was 
established  as  a  distinct  and  substantive  one  ;  and, 
according  to  Dion  Cassius  (lii.  *J1),  by  the  advice 
of  Maecenas  hiraselt  This  is  confirmed  by  Tacitus 
{Ann.  vi.  11),  and  by  Suetonius  i^Aug.  37),  who 
reckons  it  among  the  «oro  officia.  The  praefedu* 
urbis  was  a  mere  police  magistrate,  whose  jurisdic- 
tion was  confined  to  Rome  and  the  adjacent  country, 
within  a  radius  of  750  stadia  ;  but  Maecenas  had 
the  charge  of  political  as  well  as  municipal  afEurs, 
and  his  administration  embraced  the  whole  of 
Italy.  Thus  wo  are  told  by  Seneca  (A>.  114) 
that  he  was  invested  with  judicial  power  (m  tribit- 
nali^in  rosiru,  in  omni puUieo coetu)  ;  and  also  that 
he  gave  the  watch-word  {su/num  ab  eo  petebatur)  \ 
a  function  of  the  very  highest  authority,  and  after- 
wards exercised  by  the  emperors  themselves. 

It  is  the  more  necessary  to  attend  to  this  di*- 
tinction,  because  the  neglect  of  it  has  given  rise  to 
the  notion  that  Maecenas  viras  never  entrusted  with 
the  supreme  administration  after  the  close  of  the 
civil  wars.  The  office  of  prae/ectus  urbit  was  a 
rpgular  and  continuous  one ;  and  we  learn  from 
Tacitus  that  it  was  first  filled  by  Messalla  Cor- 
vinus,  who  held  it  but  a  few  days  ;  then  by  Stati- 
lius  Taurus,  who,  it  is  plain  from  Dion  (liv.  19), 
must  have  enjoyed  it  for  upwards  of  ten  years  at 
least ;  and  next  by  Piso,  who,  Tacitus  tells  us, 
was  prof/edus  for  the  space  of  twenty  years.  {Ann, 
vi.  1 1.)  But  there  is  nothing  in  all  this  to  show 
that  Maecenas  might  not  have  been  Caesar^s  vice- 
gerent whilst  Taurus  filled  the  subordinate  office  of 
prae/ectus.  Nor  are  we  to  infer  from  the  expres- 
sion, ^  bellis  civil ibus  **  in  the  passage  of  Tacitus 
(A ut/usius  bellis  civilibus  CUnium  Muecenatem  cundis 
apuU  /iomain  atqite  Italiam  praeftOsuit^Aim.  vi.  II), 
that  the  political  functions  of  Alaccenas  absolutely 
cca&ed  with  the  civil  wars.  His  meaning  rather 
s«eiii4  to  be  that,  during  that  period  Maecenas  com- 
bined tho  duties  which  al'terwurds  belonged  to  the  , 
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pmefictttt  alone,  with  thoM  of  the  nimnie 
power.  This  is  shown  by  the  wtard. 
by  the  mention  of  Itkly  ■•  well  u  Rome ;  to  wUch 
latter  only  the  prae/eetmra  lelaled.  In  like  bhbbb 
Dion  Cassias  Hi  v.  19),  when  relating  how  lliir 
cenas  was  finally  snperseded  (b.  c  16)  faj  Tmdb, 
the  prae/edus^  as  vieegexent,  daring  the  abMnce  d 
Augustus,  expressly  mentioni  thai  the  jnrisdiclMB 
of  Taurus  was  extended  oyer  the  whole  of  lldj 

\iat  Siourstv  ^irp^far).   When  Agrippa^  indeed, 
could  remain  at  Rome,  he  eeeme  to  have  had  the 
preference,  as  on  the  occasion  of  Aognitas^  eips- 
dition  into  Sicily  in  B.  c.  31.     (Dion  Caaa.  fir.  6L) 
But  when  Agrippa  accnnpanied  the  empam;  as  ii 
his  Spanish  campaign  in  B.  c.  27«  it  it  haidly  is  bs 
doubted  that  Maecenas  exercised  the  fitnctioasrf 
Augustus  at  Rome.    The  8th  and  29th  odes  of  tb 
third  book  of  Horace,  which,  althongh  we  cnail 
fix  their  precise  dates,  wete  evidently  writlea  dta 
the  civil  wars,  contain  allosions  to  the  politial 
cares  of  Maecenas.  Some  of  the  expiesswui  m  that 
have  been  too  literally  interpreted.     In  both  mk 
is  used  in  a  sufficiently  common  lenae  far 
Oca ;  and  though  in  the  latter  the  woid 
is  taken  by  the  scholiast  to  allode  to  the  oflbi  d 
prof/ectus^  yet  the  phrue  gmis  deeeai  state  psiati 
to  infinitely  higher  functions  than  thoee  of  a  bsr 
police  miigistnte.     It  may  be  obaerred,  too^  thi 
both  odes  refer  to  the /onagn  aflhirs  of  the  eaifim. 
It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  we  haft  is 
means  of  determining  with  certainty  on  wint  •«§• 
sions,  and  for  how  long,  after  the  ettabGshmeBt  d 
the  empire,  Maecenas  continued  to  egeitisi  hii 
political  power ;  though,  aa  beftDte  lemaiked,  «• 
know  that  he  had  cc»sed  to  enjoy  it  in  B.  c.  ISb 
That  he  retained  the  confidence  ojf  Aognstoa  till  at 
least  B.  c.  21  may  be  inferred  from  the  fret  thit 
about  that  time  he  advised  him  to  many  hii 
daughter  Julia  to  Agrippa,  on  the  grannd  tint  ht 
had  made  the  latter  so  rich  and  powerful,  that  it 
was  dangerous  to  allow  him  to  live  unkm  he  ad- 
vanced him  still  further.  (Dion  CasL  Ut.  6.)   TW 
feet  to  which  we  have  before  alluded  of  Agripfa 
being  entrusted  in  that  year  with  the  adnuBMBB* 
tion,  and  not  Maecenas,  affiuds  no  gvoond  for  csn- 
eluding  that  any  breach  had  yet  bMn  made  in  thi 
friendship  of  the  emperor  and  MaeeouuL  Agrippa, 
being  mora  nearly  connected  with  Augnstaa,  wmU 
of  course  obtain  the  preference ;  and  aodi  aa  act 
of  self-renunciation  was  quite  in  the  chametcr  rf 
Maecenas,  and  might  have  even  finmed  part  of  hii 
advice  respecting  the  conduct  to  he  ohaervad  It* 
wards  Agrippa.    Between  a  a  21  and  16,  how* 
ever,  we  have  direct  evidence  that  •  *******^t  It 
say  the  least,  had  sprung  up  between  the  empinr 
and  his  feithful  minister.    Thia  estrangement,  fer 
it  cannot  be  called  actual  di^gtsoe,  is  bwne  oat  bf 
the  silence  of  historians  respecting  the  latter  yetn 
of  Maecenas^  life,  as  well  aa  by  the  ezpnaa  tmli- 
mony  of  Tacitus,  who  tells  us  (Jan.  in.  M)  thil 
during  this  period  he  enjoyed  only  the  apMamam^ 
and  not  the  reality,  of  his  soTereignVrfitMndsh^ 
The  cause  of  this  rupture  is  enveloped  in  deahL 
Seneca  (JS^.  19)  drops  a  mysterious  hint  ahoBi 
Maecenas  having  taken  in  his  sails  too  late  ;  wUkt 
Dion  Cassius  (liv.  19)  positively  attribatet  it  to  n 
intrigue  carried  on  by  Augustus  with 
Mai>ccnas*s  wife.     It  is  certun  that  sndi  • 
ntH.'tion  existed  ;  and  the  historian  just  cittd  i 
til  ins  a  rrport  that  Augustus"'!  motive  for  goi^g 
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Oanl  in  b.  c  IS  was  to  enjoy  the  lociety  of  Terentia 
tmmoleited  by  the  lampoons  which  it  gave  occasion 
to  at  Rone.  But,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
cause,  the  political  career  of  Maecenas  may  be  con- 
sidered as  then  at  an  end  ;  and  we  shall  therefore 
now  turn  to  contemplate  him  in  private  life. 

The  public  services  of  Maecenas,  though  im- 
portant, were  unobtrusive ;  and  notwithstanding 
the  part  that  he  played  in  assisting  to  establish  the 
empire,  it  is  by  his  private  pursuits,  and  more  par- 
ticularly by  his  reputation  as  a  patron  of  literature, 
that  he  has  been  best  known  to  posterity.  His 
retirement  was  probably  far  from  disagreeable  to 
him,  as  it  was  accompanied  with  many  circum- 
stances calculated  to  recommend  it  to  one  of  his 
turn  of  mind,  naturally  a  votary  of  ease  and  plea- 
sure. He  had  amassed  an  enormous  fortune,  which 
Tacitus  {Ann.  xir.  53,  55)  attributes  to  the  libe- 
ls] ity  of  Augustus.  It  has  been  sometimes  insinu- 
sted  that  he  grew  rich  by  the  proscriptions ;  and 
Pliny  (H.  N.  xxzvii.  4),  speaking  of  Maecenases 
private  seal,  which  bore  the  impression  of  a  frog, 
represents  it  as  having  been  an  object  of  terror  to 
the  tax-payers.  It  by  no  means  follows,  however, 
that  the  money  levied  under  his  private  seal  was 
spplied  to  his  private  purposes  ;  and  had  he  been 
inclined  to  misappropriate  the  taxes,  we  know  that 
Caesar*8  own  seal  was  at  his  unlimited  disposal, 
snd  would  have  better  covered  his  delinquendea. 

Maecenas  had  purchased  a  tract  of  ground  on 
the  Esquiline  hill,  which  had  formerly  served  as  a 
burial-place  for  the  lower  orders.  (Hor.  Sat  i.  8. 7.) 
Here  he  had  planted  a  garden  and  built  a  house 
remarkable  for  its  loftiness,  on  account  of  a  tower 
by  which  it  was  surmounted,  and  from  the  top  of 
which  Nero  is  said  to  have  afterwards  contem- 
plated the  burning  of  Rome.  In  this  residence  he 
seems  to  have  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  time, 
and  to  have  visited  the  country  but  seldom  ;  for 
though  he  might  possibly  have  possessed  s  villa  st 
Tibur,  near  the  falls  of  the  Anio,  there  is  no  direct 
snthority  for  the  fact.  Tacitus  tells  us  that  hs 
spent  his  leisure  urLe  in  ipsa ;  and  the  deep  tran- 
quillity of  his  repose  may  be  conjectured  from  the 
epithet  by  which  the  same  historian  designates  it 
— yelnt  fKreffrinum  otium.  {Ann,  xiv.  53.)  The 
height  of  the  situation  seems  to  have  rendered  it  a 
healthy  abode  (Hor.  Sat.  i.  8.  14)  ;  and  we  learn 
from  Suetonius  {Aw/.  7*2)  that  Augustus  had  on 
one  occasion  retired  thither  to  recover  from  a  sick- 
ness. 

Maecenases  house  was  the  rendezvous  of  all  the 
wits  and  virtuosi  of  Rome  ;  and  whoever  could  con- 
tribute to  the  amusement  of  the  company  was 
always  welcome  to  a  seat  at  his  table.  In  this  kind 
of  society  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  very 
select  ;  and  it  was  probably  from  his  undistin- 
guishing  hospitality  that  Augustus  called  his  bo:u^ 
parasiti(u  tnentM.  (Suet.  Vii.  iiur.)  Yet  he  was 
naturally  of  a  reserved  and  taciturn  disposition, 
and  drew  a  broad  distinction  between  the  ac- 
quaiutances  that  he  adopted  for  the  amusement  of 
an  idle  hour,  and  the  friends  whom  he  admitted  to 
his  intimacy  and  confidence.  In  the  latter  case 
he  was  as  careful  and  chary  as  he  was  indiscrimi- 
nating  in  the  former.  His  really  intimate  friends 
consisted  of  the  grcuu*ftt  geniuses  and  most  learned 
men  of  Rume  ;  and  if  it  was  from  his  uuivensl 
inclination  towards  men  of  talent  that  he  obtsiDed 
the  reputation  of  a  literary  patron,  it  waa  by  his 
friendship  for  such  pocU  as  Virgil  and  lloiaee  that 
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hs  deterred  it.  In  recent  times,  and  by  sobm 
Oermsn  anthon,  especially  the  edebrsted  Vilelaad 
in  hit  Introdnction  snd  Notes  to  Horses^t  EpislJsSy 
Msecenst^t  clsiros  to  the  title  of  s  litersry  patron 
hsve  been  depreciated.  It  is  urged  that  he  it  not 
mentioned  by  Ovid  and  TibnUns ;  that  the  Salnna 
fium  which  he  gave  to  Horace  wat  not  so  Tsry 
large ;  that  hit  conduct  wst  perfaspa  not  altogether 
ditinteretted,  and  that  he  might  have  befriended 
literary  men  either  out  of  vanity  or  frtmi  political 
motivet ;  that  he  wat  not  tingalar  in  hit  litenur 
patronage,  which  was  a  Culiion  amongtt  the  emn 
nent  B^omant  of  the  day,  at  MetsaUa  Conrinn^ 
Atinint  Pollio,  and  othert ;  and  that  he  was  too 
knowing  in  pearlt  and  berylt  to  be  a  competent 
judge  of  the  higher  workt  of  geniut.  At  for  his 
motivet,  or  the  reatont  why  he  did  not  adopt 
Tibttllut  and  Ovid,  we  thall  only  remaric,  that  as 
they  sre  atterly  unknown  to  nt,  to  it  it  imly  finr 
to  put  the  mott  libersl  conttruction  on  them  ;  snd 
that  he  had  naturally  a  lovs  of  literature  for  its 
own  take,  apart  from  all  political  or  intsrestsd 
views,  may  be  inferred  from  the  foct  of  his  baring 
been  himself  a  roluminoot  author.  Though  literair 
patronsge  may  hare  been  the  fothion  of  the  day,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  point  out  any  eontempoiary 
Roman,  or  indeed  any  at  all,  who  indulged  it  to 
magnificently.  Hit  name  hsd  become  pfforerUal 
for  s  patron  of  letters  at  leaat  at  early  as  the  tima 
of  Martial ;  and  though  the  astertion  of  that  author 
(viiL  56),  that  the  poett  enriched  by  the  bounty  of 
Maecenas  were  not  estily  to  be  counted,  it  not,  of 
courte,  to  be  taken  literally,  it  would  have  been 
utteriy  ridiculout  had  there  not  been  tome  fcHinda- 
tion  for  it  That  he  wat  no  bad  judge  of  literary 
merit  it  thown  by  the  tort  of  men  wImhu  he 
patronited — Viigil^  Horace,  Propertius;  bctidss 
othert,  almott  their  equalt  in  reputaticm,  but  whoso 
workt  are  now  unfortunately  lott,at  Variut,  Tueca, 
and  others.  But  at  Virgil  and  Horses  wen  by  far 
the  gieatett  geniutet  of  the  age,  to  it  is  certain 
that  they  were  more  beloved  by  Maiwenst,  tha 
hitter  etpeciaUy,  than  any  of  their  contemporuiea. 
Viigil  wat  indebted  to  him  for  the  recoreiy  of  kia 
form,  which  had  been  appropriated  by  the  toldisiy 
in  the  divition  of  bndt,  in  n.  c.  41 ;  and  it  was  at 
the  reqnett  of  Maecenat  that  ho  undertook  the 
Gtorgicsy  the  mott  finithed  of  all  hit  poemt.  To 
Horace  he  wat  a  ttill  greater  bene&etor.  Ho  not 
only  procured  him  a  pardon  for  baring  fought 
against  Octavianus  at  Ehilippi^  but  presented  him 
with  the  meant  of  conuortable  tubsittoice,  a  form 
in  the  Sabine  country.  If  the  ettate  wat  but  • 
moderate  ime,  we  learn  from  Horace  himtelf  that 
the  bounty  of  Maecenas  was  regulated  l^  his  own 
contented  views,  snd  not  by  his  pstroni  want  of 
generosity.  (Cbrts.  ii  18.  14,  Cixrwi.  iii  16.  38.) 
Nor  wat  thit  liberality  sooompanied  with  any 
servile  and  degrading  condiiiwat.  The  poet  wat  at 
liberty  to  write  or  not»  at  he  pleated,  ttid  lived  in 
a  ttate  of  independence  creditable  alike  to  bimstlf 
and  to  hit  jiatron.  Indeed  their  intimacy  rras 
rather  that  ot  two  fomiliar  friends  of  equal  atatieov 
than  of  the  royally -detcended  and  powerful  minitter 
of  Caeiar,  with  the  ton  of  an  obteare 
But  on  thu  point  we  need  not  dwell,  as  h  \ 
already  toucoed  upon  in  the  lifo  of  Hoim«. 

Of  Maeoenss*t  own  literary  prodnctkni,  obIt 

a  fow  fragmentt  ezltt.     Flran  theitt  kevirfii^  ana 

fipom  the  notices  whidk  we  find  of  his  wtitiaii  ^ 

I  ancient  aathMi,  we  art  kd  to  thhdc  thM  Wfepra 
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not  BufTfivd  any  gwat  loss  by  their  dettruction  ; 
for,  although  a  jfood  judge  of  literary  merit  in 
others,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  an  aathor 
of  much  taste  hinifolf.  It  has  Imh-h  thought  that 
two  of  his  works,  of  which  little  more  than  the 
titles  remain,  were  tragedies,  namely  the  Pith 
metkeiu  and  Octaria,  But  Seneca  (A>><  19)  calls 
the  former  a  book  (librum) ;  and  Octaria^  men- 
tioned in  Priscian  (lib.  10),  is  not  free  from  the 
suspicion  of  being  a  corrupt  reading.  An  hexameter 
line  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  an  epic  poem, 
another  line  thought  to  have  been  part  of  a  Galli* 
ambic  poem,  one  or  two  epigrams,  and  some  other 
fragments,  are  extant,  and  are  given  by  Meibom 
and  Frond  sen  in  their  lives  of  Maecenas.  In  prose 
he  ^Tote  a  work  on  natural  histor}',  which  Pliny 
several  times  alludes  to,  but  which  seems  to  have 
related  chiefly  to  fishes  and  gems.  Servius  {ad 
Virg.  Aen.  viii".  310)  attributes  a  Svmpoiium  to  him. 
If  we  may  trust  the  same  authority  he  also  com- 
posed some  memoirs  of  Augustus  ;  and  Horace 
(Cbrm.  ii.  12.  9)  alludes  to  at  least  some  project 
of  the  kind,  but  which  was  probably  never  carried 
inpo  execution.  Maecenases  prose  style  was  affected, 
unnatural,  and  often  unintelligible,  and  for  these 
qualities  he  was  derided  by  Augustus.  (Suet 
Auff.  26.)  Macrobius  {Saturn,  ii.  4)  has  pre- 
served part  of  a  letter  of  the  emperor's,  in  which 
he  takes  off  his  miuister^s  way  of  writing.  The 
author  of  the  dialogue  De  Causis  Corntpias  Elo- 
quentiae  (c.  2G)  enumerates  him  among  the  orators, 
but  stigmatises  his  affected  style  by  the  term  eala- 
mialroi  Mtu-eenatis.  Quintilian  {Inxt.  OraL  ix.  4.  § 
28)  and  Seneca  (/?/>.  1 14)  also  condemn  his  style ; 
and  the  latter  author  gives  a  specimen  of  it  which 
is  almost  wholly  unintelligible.  Yet,  he  likewise 
tells  us  {Ep.  19),  that  he  would  have  been  very 
eloquent  if  he  had  not  been  spoiled  by  his  good 
fortune  ;  and  allows  him  to  have  possessed  an  m- 
genium  grande  ft  virile  (£)>.  92).  According  to 
Dion  Cassius  (Iv.  7),  Maecenas  first  introduced 
short-hand,  and  instructed  many  in  the  art  through 
his  freedman,  Aquila.  By  other  authors,  however, 
the  invention  has  been  attributed  to  various  persons 
of  an  earlier  date  ;  as  to  Tiro,  Cicero's  freedman, 
to  Cicero  himself,  and  even  to  Ennius. 

But  though  ftocniingly  in  pOHsession  of  all  the 
means  and  appliances  of  enjoyment,  Maecenas 
cannot  be  said  to  have  been  altogether  happy  in 
his  domestic  life.  We  have  already  alluded  to  an 
intrigue  between  AugU8tu»and  his  wife  Tercntia  ; 
but  this  was  not  the  only  infringement  of  his 
domestic  peace.  Terentia,  though  exceedingly 
beautiful,  wiis  of  a  morose  and  haughty  temper, 
and  thence  quarrels  were  continually  occurring  be- 
tween the  p:iir.  Yet  the  natural  uxoriousness  of 
Maecenas  as  con8tantly  prompted  him  to  seek  a 
reconciliation  ;  so  that  Seneca  {Ep.  114)  remarks 
that  he  married  a  wife  a  thousand  times,  though  he 
never  had  more  than  one.  Her  influence  over  him 
was  M  great,  that  in  spite  of  his  cautious  and 
tiicitum  tempter,  he  was  on  one  occasion  w^eak 
enough  to  coniide  an  important  state  secret  to  her, 
respiK:ting  hor  brother  Murena,  the  conspirator 
(Suet.  Jn'7-  O'O*  ;  Dion  Cass.  liv.  .'{).  Maecenas 
himself,  however,  was  probably  in  some  measure  to 
blame  for  the  terms  on  which  he  lived  with  his 
wife,  for  he  was  far  from  being  the  pattern  of  a 
good  huslKind.  1 1  ix  own  adulteries  were  notorious. 
Auguntus,  in  the  fragment  of  the  letter  in  Macrobius 
before  alluded  to,  calls  liim  fid/iuy/ia  maeckarum ; 
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and  Plutarch  {EroL  16)  idatoi  of  liim  tlit  ilHyrf 
the  aocommodating  lnubnid,  Galbft*  i^o  pnlaM 
to  be  asleep  after  dinner  in  otdor  to  ghr»  Im  m 
opportunity  with  his  wife.    Najt  1m  u  unm  wat 
pected  of  more  infiunont  'wiotM,   (Tacit.  Amrn,  L  M.) 
In  hit  way  of  life  Manwim  wm  addKuU  H 
every  apedea  of  lozary.    We  find  Mvwal  ■!!■■■ 
in  the  ancient  aothon  to  the  Hfrmrinfj  of  la 
dress.    Instead  of  giMing  hie  tmue  abofe  Ui 
knees,  he  iufiered  it  to  hang  loeae  ebovt  hit  hecK 
like  a  woman^t  petticoat ;  ttd  when  dttiiig  « the 
tribunal  he  kept  his  heed  cotered  with  his  p&Bkm 
(Sen.  Ep.  114).    Yet,  in  ^te  of  thie  eofkamk 
was  capable  of  exerting  himself  when  the 
required,  and  of  acting  with  enefgj  mad 
(Veil.  Pat.  ii.  88).    So  fitf  was  he  from 
to  conceal  the  softnesa  and  eftminocj  of 
nen,  that  he  made  a  parade  of  hu  rieei;  mi, 
during  the  greatest  heat  of  the  ciTil  wan,  opealyi^ 
peared  in  the  public  phicea  of  Rome  with  aeoophrf 
eunuchs  in  his  train  (Senec  L  &).     He  wh  ftii 
of  theatrical  entertainments,  etpeeiany  panteaoM; 
as  may  be  inferred  from  his  patnoage  of  Bathyltaii 
the  celebrated  dancer,  who  was  a  miiiilinsii  ef  In 
It  has  been  concluded  from  Taeitos  ( Jea.  L  54) 
that  he  first  introduced  that  species  of  reptesenlMim 
at  Rome  ;  and,  with  the  politic  Tiew  ef  hti|Mf 
the    people  quiet  by  amusing  them,  penaM 
Augustus  to  patronise  it     Dion  Cksrivs  (Ir.  7) 
tells  ns  that  he  was  the  first  to  intndnee  «m 
swimming  baths  at  Rome.     His  k>ve  of  oiatwali 
is  tacitly  satirized  by  Augnstns  (Suet.  Awf,  89X 
and  his  passion  for  gems  and  precioas  stsDM  is 
notorious.     According  to  Pliny  no  paid  asme  il> 
tention  to  cookery  ;  and  as  the  same  aathor  (m. 
57)  mentions  a  book  on  gardeniv,  whidi  hedbeet 
dedicated  to  him  by  Sabinus  Tixo^  It  hv  bcM 
thought  that  he  was  partial  to  that  parsait    Bii 
tenacious,  and  indeed,  unmanly  h>Te  of  lift,  hs  Isf 
himself  painted  in  some  totms  piesa  »ed  by  SsBMi 
{EjK  101),  and  which,  as  afibiding  a  spuimwi  d 
his  style,  we  here  insert: — 

Debilem  fi^ito  mann 
Debilem  pede,  coxa ; 
Tuber  adstme  gibbenun, 
liubricos  qnate  denies ; 
Vita  dum  superest,  bene  est 
Hanc  mihi,  vel  acuta 
Si  sedeam  crnce,  snstine.— 

From  these  lines  it  has  been  conjeetared  that  hi 
belonged  to  the  sect  of  the  Epicureans  ;  hut  of  Ui 
philosophical  principles  nothing  certun  is  knowb 

That  moderation  of  character  which  led  him  ti 
be  content  with  his  equestrian  lank,  probably  anm 
from  the  love  of  ease  and  luxniy  which  we  hafs 
described,  or  it  might  have  been  the  tesalt  of  man 
prudent  and  political  views.  As  a  po]iticiui«  the 
principal  trait  in  his  character  was  fidelity  to  Us 
master  {AfaecentUU  erunl  vera  tropata  fiim^  Fl^ 
pert.  iii.  9),  and  the  main  end  of  lUl  hn  once  WM 
the  consolidation  of  the  empire.  But,  thoogh  hi 
advised  the  establishment  of  a  despotic  moiwichyi 
he  was  at  the  same  time  the  adTOcate  of  ndld  aal 
liberal  measures.  He  reconmiended  Aognstaa  to  prt 
no  check  on  the  free  expression  of  public  opittioa  | 
but  above  all  to  avoid  that  cruelty,  whicht  ^  *> 
many  years,  had  stained  the  Roman  annds  viA 
blood  (Senec  Ep.  1 14).  To  the  same  eflcct  is  At 
anecdote  preserved  by  CedrenuSi  the  Bjaatiai 
historian  ;  that  when  on  some 
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ID  the  tribunal,  ctniilflidning  numt>en  to  dntli, 
WBi  among  the    bytliuiden,  and 
nnld  nbt  ipprouh  Cuur  b;  retuon  of  ihr  cmwd. 
wnu  upon  nil  (ableti,  "  Rw,  hsngmsn  !"  (5i>f^ 

Ivp*  wbaimaiediAtely  left  thfljudgmeatKHt  (conp* 
IKon  Cm.  W.  7]. 

Muanu  ippran  lo  hxTe  b«en  >  conttanl  nlc- 
tddiDUian.  If  Plinv'xtalerociit  (lii.  £1)  tilobe 
taken  iiterallf,  ha  k'bound  under  b  conliniul  lertl. 
Aeeording  to  the  uin«  Author  he  wu  »l«pl»«i 
daring  the  lul  Ibrn  jesri  of  hi>  life  ;  and  Srneca 
tail*  lU  (di  "       -  i-  -■  -■-  L-  -' '  - 
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1.  L.  MjiuiLiue,  one  of  ihoM  Iril'imi^  nf  ili« 

caiDiliiitribDtisB.ix47I.     (Lir.  ii.  58.) 

2.  Sr.  Kakilwh,  chawii  for  ihe  fminli  linM 
tribnne  of  ihe  plcbv  B.  C  418.  (Li'.  Iv.  48.) 

In  the  lime  of  Augulot  tie  find  Ibe  name  of 
At.  Marrlfim  JVlai,  ■  uiutnrir  of  ()ib  mini,  on 
■      (Etkhel,  lol.  T.  p.  240);  and  at  itngth 
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br  liatening  to  the  uund  of  diitiml  aympboniea. 
We  ma;  infer  from  Horace  {Oirm.  ii.  17}  that  hs 
waa  ntiier  li^pochondrinca].  H«  died  in  ihfl  coit- 
nilaU  of  OalJua  and  Cenaoriiiua,  B.C  S  (Dion 
Cm*.  Iv.  7), and  oai  bniifd  on  (he  Eoquilins.  Ha 
left  no  children,  and  ihui  bf  hie  death  hia  ancient  fa- 
mil}'  became  eItinc^  Hefaeqiienthed  hia  propertj  to 
AognMui,  and  ve  find  iIibI  Tiberini  afterwardi  n- 
aitd  in  hii  houH  (Suet.  Tih.  I£).  Though  tiio 
■mperor  treated  Maeeenaa  with  coldneu  during  the 
htter  fean  of  hit  life,  he  uncrrelj  lamented  hia 
dwth,  and  lermi  lo  have  lomelimea  felt  the  want 
of  M  able,  (0  honcit,  and  ao  futhfol  a  couDMllot. 
(Dion  Cau.  lir.  9, 1r.  J  ;  Senee.  de  Btn.  n.  8S.)_ 

The  life  of  Maecenaa  haa  been  written  in  Latin 
bj  John  Henry  Meibom,  in  a  thin  quarto,  entitled 
LUnr  limsutaru  dt  C.  Ciini  Afarctnatii  Vila,  Mori- 
tax,  (f  KtbiH  QrHu,  Leyden,  1653.  It  containa  at 
the  end  the  elcgita  aacribed  to  Pedo  Albinoranna, 
and  ii  a  learned  and  uaeful  work,  thougb  the 
anthur  has  taken  an  eitrHTagant  view  of  bii  hero'a 
virtuea,  and,  according  to  the  fatbion  of  thou  daja, 
haa  been  ruhei  loo  liberal  of  Iho  conlenta  of  bit 
commonplace  book.  In  Italian  tkere  ia  a  life  bj 
Cenni,  Rome  1684  ;  by  Dini,  Venice  1704  ;  and 
hj  Sante  V  iola,  Rome,  J  Q  ]  6  ;  in  Oennan,  by 
Bennemann,  Leipiig.  1744  ;  by  Dt.  Albert  Lion 
(JWoHXiultaH),  Oiitlingen,  1624 ;  and  by  Fcand- 
•en,  Aiiona,  IS43  ;  which  last  ii  by  far  the  beat 
life  of  Maecenas.  In  Fnnch  then  ii  a  life  of 
Uoecenai  by  the  AbUi  Richer,  Paria,  1746.  The 
only  life  in  Englith  ia  by  Dr.  Ralph  Scbombel^, 
London,  1766,  ISnlo.  It  ii  a  mere  compilation 
from  Meibom  and  Richer,  and  ahoiri  na  critical 
diacrimination.  [T.D.] 

MA'ECIA  GENS,  plebeian.     Only 

Maecini  Tarpa,  a  conteniponuy 
but  under  the  empire  the  Maecn  oecame  more  aia- 
tinguiahed  though  they  are  nirely  meniinned  by 
ancient  writera.  Thua  we  hnd  on  coma  mention 
made  of  a  M.  Moeciiit  Rutiia,  who  nai  proconaul 
«f  Bithynia  in  the  reign  of  Veapaiian  ;  in  inacrip- 
liona  {Grater,  p.  49.  3)  of  a  M.  Maecina  Rnfua 
who  aaa  conaul  with  K  Turpihua  Dexter,  though 
the  dale  of  their  coniulahip  ia  uncertain  ;  and  in 
(be  coniular  Katti  of  a  M.  Macciu*  Memmiui 
Furiua  PlBciduJ^  who  wai  conaut  x.  O.  S43,  with 
FL  Piaidiua  Romulua. 

MAECIA'NUS.  the  ton  of  Aridiua  Cainua, 
waa,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  againat 
H.  Aunliua.  entrusted  by  hi>  faiher  with  th*  com- 
Daod  of  Alexandria,  and  wai  aooii  afteraraidt  alain 
by  hia  own  toldien.  (Cspitolin.  M.  Atird.  Sfi.) 
[AviBiuaCASStLx]  [W.R.1 

MAl-Xl'LlA  GENS,  plebeinn.  Only  two 
meinbeia  of  it  are  mentioned  nuder  the  npublic 


tnder  the  repubii 
rj  of  Cicero  tTil 


p.  SSO,  vol.  iii.  p.  333 ;  Jacabh  Amk.  Grate  ml 
ii.  p.  220,  itaL  xiiL  pp.  913,  911;  Fabric.  /I.'U. 
Gra«.ToLii.  p.  481.)  [P.  8.] 

MAE'LIA  GENS,  tlie  richeit  plebebin  grnt  of 
the  cqueatiiao  order,  ahortly  after  Ute  time  of  the 
decemvirate.  The  name  doea  not  oritur  after  the 
Somoite  wara.  Of  thia  gena  CaPiTOLiNiTB  ia  the 
only  CDgnmnen  mentioiied. 

MAE'LIUS.  1.  Sr.  Mailil-s,  the  ricbeit 
of  the  plebeian  knigbla,  employed  hia  fortune  in 
biiimg  up  com  in  Elraria  U  the  great  bmine  al 
Ro'me  in  a.  c.  440.  Thi*  com  he  aold  lo  the  poor 
at  a  amol)  price,  or  diilribnlcd  it  gtiluiloiiily. 
Such  liberalil;  gnined  him  the  faionr  of  lh«  ple- 
beiani,  but  at  the  ume  time  eipoKd  him  to  the 
hatred  of  tlie  ruling  elajL     Accordingly,  in  the 

entered  upon  their  oRiee,  L.  Minndua  Aiiguriuui, 
who  had  been  appointed  pracfeclua  annonae  [An- 

ipiiacy  which  Macliui  n-u  uid  to  ha'B  fomwd  fnt 
the  purpow  of  Kiiiiig  the  kingly  power.  He  de. 
clorcd  that  the  Iribunea  had  been  bribed  by  Mae- 
liua,  thai  aecret  aaiembliea  had  been  held  in  hit 
huute,  and  that  arma  bad  been  coneeted  their. 
'I'hervupnn  the  aged  Quinliua  Cincinnaiui  wu  im- 
mtsliatcly  appointed  dictator,  and  C.  Srmlint 
Ahala,  the  oiaalet  of  the  hotae.  During  the  night 
the  opitol  and  other  alrong  plaeea  weie  garriaourd. 
and  in  Ihe  morning  tl     "  '  "  >  ■    -. 


1  appear  before  hia 


ned  fotr 


tlatliu: 


rho  waa  preparing  lo  ing  h 
efuge  unuiig  the  crowd.  Httaighlway  Ahaht, 
nth  en  armed  band  of  |>«ttic>iui  youth*,  riiah(4 
nlo  iJie  crowd,  and  alew  Maehua.     Ill*  pivprnr 


fate.     Kiel 


llayal 


IS  toot  d(  the 


Later  ugei.  &>l1owing  the  tiadidona  of  the  Qnin- 
lian  and  Senilian  hoUKt>  fully  brliercd  Ibe  iXarj 
of  Maclitia'a  cDnapinwy.  Thn*  Ciivro  apnlia  of 
him  aa^oranibua  MOaua"  (Ja  Amic.  ti),  nai  t»- 
peatedly  praitce  the  glarioat  deed  of  Ahak.  Bnt 
hit  guilt  ia  lery  doulimil.  atid  bit  death  watdaaflf 
an  act  of  muriler,  ainee  iha  dicutor  bhnvK  had  no 
right  to  put  hint  to  death,  bai  only  lo  bring  him  W 
trial  befom  iha  coaiitia  centnrinlA,  The  fact  thai  ha 
wna  thna  riolinilly  and  illfRally  alain.  it  a  Wrong 
pmof  that  no  crinw  eould  be  pm<ed  afwntt  bin. 
Niebuhc  thmka  it  nut  imprababl*  that  (h*  nal  d» 
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•ign  of  Maelius  was  to  obtain  the  consulship  for 
hiinself^  aiid  to  compel  the  pjitriciuiiB  to  divide  it  be- 
tween tlie  two  orders.  None  of  the  alleged  accom- 
plices of  MacliuA  was  punished  ;  but  Ahala  was 
brought  to  trial,  and  only  escaped  condemnation  by 
a  voluntary  exile.  [Ahala,  No.  2.]  (Liv.  iv. 
13—16;  Zonar.  vii.  20;  Dionvs.  Ejtc.  Vat,  in 
Mai,  Nov.  Colled.  iL  p.  466 ;  Cic.  de  SenecL  16, 
in  Cat.  U  1,  de  Hep.  ii.  27,  i'Ai/ifp.  ii.  44,  pro 
Mil  17,  pro  Dom.  38  ;  Val.  Max.  vi.  3.  §  1  ; 
Niebnhr,  IlUt.  ofRome^  vol.  iL  p.  418,  &c) 

2.  Sp.  Maelius,  tribune  of  the  plebs  b.  c.  436, 
brought  in  a  bill  for  confiscating  the  property  off 
Ahala,  but  it  &iled.  (Liv.  iv.  21.)  Livy  makes 
no  other  mention  of  the  punishment  of  Ahala ;  but 
it  is  stated  on  other  authorities,  as  is  mentioned 
above,  that  Ahahi  was  brought  to  trial,  and  only 
escaped  condenmation  by  a  voluntary  exile.  (VaL 
Max.  V.  3.  §  2 ;  comp.  Cic  de  Rep.  i.  3,  pro  Dom. 
32.) 

3.  Q.  Maelius,  tribune  of  the  plebs  B.C.  320, 
mainbiined,  with  his  colleague,  XL  Niunicius  or  L. 
Livius,  that  the  peace  made  with  the  Samnites  at 
the  Caudinc  Forks  ought  to  be  faithfully  kept 
They  had  been  present  at  the  battle,  and  they  are 
mentioned  among  the  other  officers  who  were  sur^ 
rendered  to  the  Samnites,  w^hen  the  Romans  re- 
solved not  to  adhere  to  the  agreement.  (Liv.  ix. 
8  ;  Cic  de  Off.  iii.  30.)  As  to  the  question  how 
tribunes  of  the  plebs  could  have  been  with  the 
army  on  that  occasion,  see  Niebuhr,  Hist,  of  Home^ 
voL  iiL  p.  220. 

MAEMACTES  (McuMttimiy),  Le.  the  stormy, 
a  surname  of  Zeus,  from  which  the  name  of  the 
Attic  month  Maemacterion  was  derived.  In  that 
month  the  Maeniacteria  was  celebrated  at  Athens. 
(Pint,  de  Ir.  colnb.  fl.)  [L.  S.J 

MAKNA'LIUS  or  MAENA'LIDES  (Moiwi. 
Aior),  a  surname  of  Pan,  derived  from  mount 
Maenalus  in  Arcidia,  which  was  sacred  to  the 
god.  (Paus.  viii.  26.  §  2,  36.  §  5  ;  Ov.  Fad.  iv. 
6o0.)  [L.  S.] 

MAE'NALUS  (Mo/wiAos),  the  name  of  two 
mythical  personages,  the  one  a  son  of  Lycaon,  and 
founder  of  the  Arcadian  town  of  Maenalus  (Paus. 
viii.  3.  §  1),  and  the  other  the  father  of  Atalanta. 
(ApoUod.  iii.  D,  fin.)  [L.  S.] 

MAE'NIA  GENS,  (on  coii«  and  inscriptions 
frequently  written  Mainia,)  plebeian,  produced 
several  distinguished  champions  of  the  rights  of 
the  plebeian  order.  The  first  and  only  member  of 
it  who  obtained  the  consulship,  was  C.  Maenius 
(cos.  B.  c.  338).  In  ancient  writers  no  cognomen 
is  mentioned  in  this  gens,  but  it  appears  from  coins 
that  some  members  bore  the  surname  of  Antiaiicua 
[t»o(>  Mabniuk,  Nor.  6  and  8J. 

MAK'NinS.  1.  Maenii'k,  or  according  to  some 
manuscripts  Makvius,  was  the  proposer  of  the  law 
by  which  an  ndilition  was  made  to  the  Circensian 
g.inu's  of  the  day,  called  instauratitiut  (Macrob. 
•Sri/',  i.  11).  We  leiirn  from  Livy  (ii.  36)  that  this 
hap[>ened  in  b.  c.  489,  and  we  may  therefore  sup- 
pose that  Maenius  was  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  that 
year. 

2.  C.  Maenius,  tribune  of  the  plebs  a  c.  483, 
nttt*n»pt4'd  to  prevrnt  the  consuls  from  levying 
troop8  till  they  carried  into  effect  a  division  of  the 
agcr  publicus  among  the  plebs  ;  but  this  opposition 
was  rendered  of  no  effect,  by  the  consuls  with- 
drawing from  the  city  and  holding  the  levy  outside 
the  wijisy  at  a  mile  beyond  the  gates,  where  the 


MAENIU& 

protecting  power  of  the  tribniias  oeued.  AD  wb 
refused  to  obey  the  iammoiM  of  Ham  cooMb  «m 
punished  (Dionyi.  viii.  87).  The  munnaipli  rf 
Dionysius  have  C.  Manias,  for  which  Li^as  id^ 
stituted  Manilius,  and  Geknins  Manniai;  hrt 
the  latter  is  no  doubt  the  oonvct  coijectaWi  (11»> 
buhr,/ru<.  (/  Rome^  vol.  ii.  p.  185,  n.  410l) 

3.  M.  Maxniuh,  tribune  of  the  plebs  nc  411^ 
was  the  proposer  of  an  sgKsrian  law,  and  atlaaplil, 
like  his  predecessor  [No.  2],  to  prsfent  theesosrii 
from  levying  troops,  till  tUs  law  was  pasted  ad 
carried  into  execution.  But  as  the  coosols  wot 
supported  by  the  nine  coUeagnes  of  ^— «"»\  tky 
were  able  to  enforce  the  Wry.  So  great  wis  tibt 
popularity  of  Maenius,  that  the  senate  nsshsl 
that  consuls  should  be  elected  for  the  foOsv^i 
year,  and  not  consular  tribunes,  hecansw^  if  tk 
latter  had  been  elected,  Maenius  would  have  kta 
sure  to  have  been  one  of  the  number.  (lir.  ir.  Ai) 

4.  P.  Maenius,  is  mentioned  bj  Livyasai> 
sular  tribune  in  n.  c.  400,  and  agun  in  blc  SN 
(Liv.  T.  12, 18).  The  name,  however,  is  wiillm 
variously  in  the  manuscripts.  Alaehefoki,  the  blHl 
editor  of  Livy,  reads  P.  Manlins  in  the  htrnm  d 
these  years,  but  retains  P.  Maenins  in  the  laltK 
In  the  Fasti  Capitolini  the  name  Maenins  dessnst 
occur  in  either  of  these  years,  but  instead  of  it  «t 
have  P.  Manlitts  Vulso,  in  il  c  400^  and  <t 
Manlius  Vulso,  in  &  c.  396.  The  names  is 
Diodorus  (xiv.  47,  90)  differ  i^ain  ;  and  it  isiBS 
to  be  impossible  to  reconcile  the  oimBictiiw  sMIt- 
ments.  In  any  case  Livy  is  in  enor  in  ^^Tf—*nf 
Maelius  and  his  colleagues  as  patriciansL 

5.  M.  Maenius,  occurs  in  the  old  editisas  d 
Livy  (vi.  19)  as  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  ac.  3t4, 
where,  however,  Alschefski,  in  accordanes  wiA  the 
best  MSS.,  now  reads  il/.  A/eM«twL  Intheaas 
way,  in  another  passage  (rii.  16),  we  o^ght  m 
read  L.  MenemMi,  iusteaid  of  L.  JUiaeauH^  as  trihat 
of  the  plebs  in  B.  c  857. 

6.  C.  Maenius  P.  f.  P.  n.,  eonsol,  in  B.C. 
338,  vrith  L.  Furius  Camillns.  [Camiuus,  Nil 
4.]  The  two  consuls  completed  tiie  sabJMOiai 
of  Latium ;  they  were  both  rewarded  wiik  a 
triumph  ;  and  equestrian  statues,  then  am 
tinction,  were  erected  to  their  htrnonr  in  the  I 
Maenius  defeated,  on  the  river  Astura,  the 
army,  which  had  advanced  to  the  relief  of  Antki^ 
and  the  rostra  of  some  of  the  ships  of  the 
were  applied  to  ornament  the  MOffgaHtu  or 
the  forum  from  which  the  orators  addratscd  the 
people.  In  consequence  of  this  rictoiT, 
seems  to  have  obtained  the  surname  J  Ai 
which,  we  know  from  corns,  was  borne  by  hb 
descendants.  [See  below.  No.  8.]  Tlie  staiasrf 
Maenius  was  placed  upon  a  column,  whkh  is  spskm 
of  by  later  writers  under  the  name  of  QAmtm 
Maenia,  and  which  i^ipears  to  hate  stood  near  da 
end  of  the  forum,  on  the  Capitoline.  (Ut.  jvL 
13  ;  Flor.  i.  11  ;  Plin.  MAT.  xzxiv.  8.  s.  11,  m 
60  ;  Cic  pro  Sett.  68 ;  Becker,  ifsadladl  ^ 
Itomixk.  Altertk.  voL  I  p.  322  ;  Osun,  Ih  fV 
lumna  Maenia,  Qiessen,  1844.) 

In  B.  c.  320  Maenius  was  appointed  didalor,  is 
order  to  investigate  the  plots  and 
which  many  of  the  Roman  nobles  wi 
to  have  formed,  in  conjunction  with  the 
men  of  Gapua,  which  revolted  in  the  faUsciH 
year.  Maenius  named  M.  Foslius  Flaodnalor  si 
the  magister  equitnm,  and  both  magii 
ducted  the  inquiry  with  grsat  T^goiir,  and 


i 
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la  ligfit  the  intriguFi  of  hupj  of  At  Roinu  Doblu 
of  high  Eiunil)-.  Tb«  latter  in  thvir  tuni  RtorUd, 
by  brining  chai^a  igiiiiil  the  -dicUlor  and  tb« 
Biifiiit«r  cqoiluiD  ;  whereupon  both  Mseniiis  and 
Fssliui  reiigced    theii   officn,   demandnl  of   ihf 

(Liv.  ii.  26,  comp.  3*.) 

In  B^  c.  318  Munmi  wu  cenut  with  L.  Papiriiu 
Cnuut.  lu  hiicentonbipheillowcdbBlconieito 
be  added  to  the  THrioui  biiildingi  guirounding  the 


Ibrum,  ia  order  ihnt  the  ipecl 
more  room  fbr  beholdmg  the 


ibilnl  in 


g  forui 


games 


odlid  »fler    him  Maeaiaia  («.  o,  Jyino).     They 

and  UB  dncribed  it  length  bj  Salmuiiui  {ad 
SputiaD.  Fannai.  12.  p.  676).  C-nnp.  PauL  Dine 
p.  134,  ed.  Mailer  \  Cit  Aead,  ir,  ■>-J,  who  .peake 
of  the  A/aunawniiB  iiiiiiRi;  (;ucL  Cat.  IB; 
Vit™».  T.    1  ;  VaL  Mat  i..  12.   S  7  ;  P«udo- 


Akod.  m  de.  Diein.  n  OuviL  o.  12 
who.  however,  abuirdlr  miie*  tb»m 

.  ed.OreHi, 

Colunna  Maenia.  *nd  with  the  spendthrift  men- 

tioDedbetow[No.  11]. 

lDB.c314Maeniu*  wu  a  wton 

limo  dicta- 

tor.  and  anio  appointed  H.  FoaUu. 
•quitum.  (Kwiii  Capit) 

7.  Uit^ivt,  the  prDpoter  of  ih 

law,  abonl 

d.c286,  which  requited  the  p>tr«. 

noclion  to  the  election   of  the  mn^i 

mlci  befoK 

the;  bad  been  eleeled,  or  in  other  »:o 

rd.  to  confer. 

•r  agree  to  eonftr,  the  imperium  o 

the   pef»„ 

whom  the  eomitia  .hould  elect.    [C 

c.  BrM.  U.) 

Pighia.  and  Frein.heim  .uppo«d  Ki 

nl  thi.  M»e- 

Diua  wai  a  tribune  of  the  pleba  ; 

p.  131)  that 

he  naj  ha>e  been   the  ume  a*  ih 

C.  Mneniut 

sboTe-mentioned  [No.  6],  and  thll 

he  high  cba- 

neter  and  lenemble  age  of  the   lal 

t-r  may  have 

had  »me  influenoe  in  ptwuting  Ibi- 

tnacUoent  of 

lh«U». 

8.  P.  Mainius  Ant^iat-icus)  M 

(cai.i.is)or 

Ma(Di 


L.Nna),  o 


which  repreienli  the  head  of  Hi-rculi'i,  and  the 
rcTcrK  the  prow  of  a  ihip.  On  other  coini  wo 
find  only  the  namet  P.  Man.  Anl. ;  and  il  i>  con- 
jectured that  the  Megellui  or  MeJullinui  wnji  an 
agnomen  to  dittinguith  lb»  Maeniui  Antinticai 
from  other  membcn  of  bit  family.  (Eekhel.  roL  v. 
pp.240. -241.) 

B.  M.  Mainius.  tribune  of  the  Mldieri,  f.Il  in 
batlte  again n  Mago,  in  the  comiiiy  of  the  Iniu- 
brian  GauK  B.C  203.     (Liv.  im.  IB.) 

10.  T.  M*isiuB,  piaelor  urbnnus  D.  c  136. 
He  Krved  ai  tribune  of  the  ioldieri  in  n.o.  180, 
in  the  army  of  the  pnetor  Q.  Folriu*,  againil  the 
Celtiberi.     (Liv.  mil.  6,  R,  IS.  k1.  3.i.) 

I  I.  MABNJVa,  a  contemporary  dF  Lui-iiiua,  wa* 
a  great  ipendtiirift,  who  squandered  a)]  hie  property 
and  afierwarJj  «iipported  bimtelf  by  playing  the 
bulTbon.  He  poueued  ahouteint'ie  fE>rum,  which 
Calo  inhi>cenw>n>hip  (ac  1RJ>  piirchued  »{  hLm, 
for  the  purpose  of  building  the  Imiilica  Portia. 
Some  of  the  ancient  icholiaiti   tidiiulouily  relate. 


e  Colna 


it  a  balcony,  that 

mei.    The  true  origin  of  the  Calnmna 

if  the  balconiia  caUed  Mbcrioiuv,  hu 


y 
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U  jPorphyr.aJHbf,  &(.  i.  3,  21  i  pMndo-Aauiii, 
H  Or.  Dirin.  io  tbeo/.  p.  121,  ed.  Or. ;  Bcdter, 
Haadburi  drr  RiimiKk.  AlUrlh.  vol  i.  p.  300.) 

C.  MAiNiua,   piutor  B-c    IBO,   rNei(c4 


Sardini 


andalto 


I  into  all  casH  of  poiioning  which  had 
■urred  beyond  ten  milei  from  iba  ciiy,  Afler 
idemniog  300D  penons  he  itill  found  lo  many 
10  were  gnilly,  thai  ho  wrote  to  the  aruale  to 
to  that  he  mutt  abandon  eilbor  the  tnvettigation 
the  province,  (Liv.  il.  35,  4.1.) 
13.  Q.  MAiMua,  praetor  &  c  l/O.waioinplayed 


(Uv. 


I  Sicilian, 


LB.) 


a  joutrinlo 
n  high  place 


Segeita,  bad  Mien  ai  a  o 
(he  handi  of  Agnthoclei, 
in  the  favour  of  the  Syiai 
■tanding  which,  he'wai  induced  by  Arehagalhui, 
the  graiLd*™  of  Agmhoclca,  to  unite  in  a  projeet 
agauiit  the  life  of  the  aged  king.  He  it  Hid  to 
have  adnjinittvred  poiun  to  bim  by  ineana  of  a 
quill  uied  a>a  toothpick,  which  brought  about  the 
death  of  Agnthocle^  witb  Iho  man  eicniciating 
pxini.  Archagnlhui  wa*  at  (he  lime  abaent  from 
SyrMU»e  with  nn  army,  and  the  people  hating  te- 
citafaliahed  the  deiuocnity  on  the  death  of  the  old 
king.  Maenon  fled  from  Symcuie  Id  the  camp  of 
Aivhsgathin,  hut  loon  after  took  an  nppoilunily  to 

the  head  of  bii  Iioopi.  With  thii  mercenary  fime 
he  made  war  on  the  SyncoMuii.  and  though  np- 
poied  by  Micetaa  wiih  an  army,  he  obtained  tha 
paweriol  luppon  ol  the  C-nrthaginiani,  which  en- 
abled him  to  dictate  the  temii  of  peace.  One  of 
the  condiliom  iiopoMid  wa>  the  return  of  thoenlei; 
but  ihao^h  lhi>  would  wein  likely  to  hava  plan] 
ftlaenoa  in  a  promim^nt  position  at  SymtuH,  we 
hear  nothing  more  of  him  from  tbii  tiine.  ( [tied. 
«i.,  En.  itoaci.  pp.  491— 4S.1.)      [E.  H.  ttj 

MAKON  (MatW),  a  ton  of  llaemon  of  The  be*. 
Ho  and  Ljcopbnntei  were  Lh«  leader*  of  the  band 
llml  lay  in  ambuih  againit  Tydeui,  in  the  war  of 
the  Seven  against  Thebea  Maenn  wai  the  only 
one  whote  tile  wai  spared  by  Tydeui,  and  when 
the  kiier  fell,  Macon  ii  aaid  to  have  buriod  bin. 
(Hum.  n.  iv.  3S4,  Ati  Apollod.  iii.  6.  g  i  i  V*"*- 
ii-  18.  S  2.)  Another  penonage  of  Ihii  nama 
occnra  in  Diodomi  (iii.  SB).  LL-  8.1 

MAEO'NIDES  (Muitnlqi).  proprrly  a  ten  of 
Moeon,  the  husband  of  Dindytne,  who  wu  tlia 
moihiir  of  Cybele,  or  a  native  of  Maea^b^  whirb 
wai  the  ancient  nam*  at  a  portian  of  Lydia,  hul 
wai  alto  Bpfdied  to  the  whole  connhy  a(  Lyih. 
Ai  Homer  was  believed  by  tome  to  have  htm  a' 
native  of  Lydia,  he  it  tHnetimet  calM  MaMnidn, 
or  the  Maeonian  bard.  The  hrmltiiae  fonn  of  Ihia 
patronvmic  Maeonis.  alto  ocean  at  a  lunume  ot 
OmphatelOv.forf.  ii 


Afrf.ri 
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MABO'MITS,  the  cousin,  or,  acnrdinit  t 
ZoDiina.  the  oephaw  of  Odenathut,  whom  he 
murdered  in  eonaoiDence  of  a  hunting  qoarret,  aol, 
it  it  taid,  withonl  the  content  of  Zen^ua,  who  waa 
Ailed  with  }ealont  rage  on  pemiving  Ihal  W 
husband  preferred  Herodea,  hia  inn  1^  a  tonatt 


a  lindi 


■,  Hen 


thirty  ijtnnti  enumeiated  byTrebelllni  PolUotAf- 
■aoLis],  and  a  coin  of  very  donbtfnl  chantMet  it 
descnbed  in  the  Pembtnke  ODlleoHon  wlih  iha 
Isgend  Int.  C.  MaaaNiua  ;  bat  Ihaae  pnhlished  by 
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0()Itzin8  are  ui  .questionably  spurious.  (Trebell. 
Poll.  TrUj.  Tyrann,  16.)  [W.  R.] 

MAECNIITS,  A'STYANAX,  is  quoted  by 
Trebellius  Pullio  as  his  authority  for  the  speeches 
of  Mucrianus  and  Balista[BALisTA;  Macrianuk], 
when  the  former  was  induced  to  assume  the  purple 
after  the  capture  of  V^alerianus  by  the  Persians. 
Maeonius  was,  we  ore  told,  actually  present  at  the 
meeting  whore  the  discussion  took  place.  (Trebell. 
Poll.  Trig.  Tvrann.  11.)  [W.  R.] 

MAERA  (MoT^).     1.  [Icarius,  No.  1.] 

2.  A  daughter  of  Nereus.    (Horn.  IL  xviii.  48.) 

3.  A  daughter  of  Proetus  and  Anteia,  was  one 
of  the  companions  of  Artemis,  but  was  killed  by 
her  after  she  had  become  by  Zeus  the  mother  of 
Locrus ;  others,  however,  state  that  she  died  as  a 
vii^n.  (Ilom.  Od.  xi.  325  ;  Eustath.  ad  J  lorn, 
p.  1G88.)  She  was  represented  by  Polvgnotus  in 
the  Lesche  at  Delphi.     (Paus.  x.  30.  §  2.) 

4.  One  of  the  four  daughters  of  Erasinus  of 
Argos.     (Anton.  Lib.  40.) 

5.  A  daughter  of  Atlas,  was  married  to  Tegeates, 
the  son  of  Lycaon.  Her  tomb  was  shown  both  at 
Tegea  and  Mantincia  in  Arcadia,  and  Pausanias 
thinks  that  she  was  the  same  as  the  Maera  whom 
Odysseus  saw  in  Hades.  (Paus.  viii.  12.  §  4,  48. 
§  4,  63.  §  1  ;  Viilcker,  M^tluJ,  des  lapet.  GesefU. 
p.  114.)  [L.S.] 

MAES  A,  JU'LI  A,  the  sister-in-law  of  Septimius 
SeveruB,  the  aunt  of  Caracalla,  the  grandmother  of 
ElagabaluB  and  Alexander  Scvenis.  [See  genea- 
logical table  prefixed  to  Caracalla.]  She  was  a 
native  of  Emesa  in  Syria,  and  seems,  after  the 
elevation  of  the  husband  of  her  sister  Julia  Domna, 
to  have  lived  at  the  imperial  court  until  the  death 
of  Caracalla,  aud  to  have  accumulated  great  wealth. 
The  boldness  and  skill  with  which  she  contrived 
and  executed  the  plot  which  transferred  the  supreme 
power  from  Macriims  to  her  grandson,  the  sagacity 
with  which  she  foresaw  the  downfall  of  the  latter, 
and  the  arts  by  which,  in  order  to  save  herself 
from  being  involved  in  his  ruin,  she  prevailed  on 
him  to  adopt  his  cousin  Alexander,  are  detailed  in 
the  articles  Elaqabalus  and  Macrinur.  By 
Severus  she  was  always  treated  with  the  greatest 
respect,  and  she  exerted  all  her  influence  in  the 
best  direction,  ever  urging  him  to  obliterate  by  his 
own  virtues  all  n'coUection  of  the  foul  enormities 
of  his  predecessor.  She  enjoyed  the  title  of  Au- 
gusta during  her  life,  died  in  peace,  and  received 
divine  honours.  Every  particular  of  her  history 
points  her  out  as  one  of  the  most  able  and  strong- 
minded  women  of  antiquity,  one  who  was  passion- 
ately desirous  of  power,  who  was  unscrupulous  in 
the  means  she  employed  to  gratify  her  ambition, 
but  who  had  the  wisdom  to  perceive  that  the  domi- 
nion thus  obtained  would  be  best  preserved  by 
justice  and  moderation.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixxviii. 
30  ;  Ilcrodian.  in  EUnjab.  For  other  authorities, 
see  Caracalla,  Elagabalus,  Macrinuh,  Sb- 
VERUS.)  [W.  R.] 

MAESON  (Mo(<ra?i'),  a  comic  actor  of  Megara, 
who  seems  to  have  been  celehmted  for  his  skill  in 
tlie  buffoonery  which  charactoriscd  the  old  Mogaric 
comedy.  lie  invented  the  masks  of  the  slave  and 
the  cook  ;  and  the  coarse  jokes  of  those  characters 
were  called  aKtlfjifiara  ncuautviKd.  (A then.  xiv.  p. 
e.^O,  a  ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  1751,  56.)  The  fol- 
lowing proverb  is  attributed  to  him  by  several  an- 
cient writers — 

'Akt*  t^pywhii  ^Ayofiifiyoya  irjaay  *Axtuoi 


MAGAS. 

(Zenob.  Cnrf.  ii.  II;  Ubui.  ils  Nie. 
p.  285,  b;  Harpocr.  «.  «.  "E^fuu;  DiogaM 
(i/».  Gaitfordy  Paroemiogr,  p.  t.)  Poiemon  {tfk 
Alien,  xir.  p.  659,  c  )  main  tamed,  in  oppoiitNO  ti 
TimaeuB,  tkat  Maeson  was  a  native  of  Megua 
in  Sicily,  and  not  of  the  Niiaean  M^gaia.  If 
so,  he  must  have  lived  before  B.  c.  483,  iu  whiA 
year  the  Megarians  were  expelled  bj  Oek>-  (Tboc. 
vi.  4,  comp.  Ilerod.  vii.  156.) 

It  may  be  conjectured,  with  wnne  piobalBlity, 
that  Maeson  was  a  native  of  the  Nitaean  Megui^ 
but  migrated  to  Megam  in  Sicily,  and  was  thn 
one  of  those  who  introdnced  into  Sicily  that  style 
of  comedy  which  Epichaimiis  afterwards  luoqght 
to  perfection.  (Meiiieke,  Hitt,  Crit  Cbss.  HmK, 
pp.  22,  24  ;  Grj'sar,  </e  Cbm.  tkr,  p.  16.)    [P.  &] 

MAE'VIUS.  1.  The  eUTious  poetaster  of  the 
Augustan  age,  is  spoken  of  nndcr  BAViuSb 

2.  A  person,  who  killed  his  brother  in  the  crri 
war,  and  thus  has  become  the  subject  of  two  hcao- 
tiful  elegiac  poems,  which  are  printed  in  the  Latia 
Anthology  (ii.  131, 132,  ed.  Duimann,  or  £>.  StN, 
821,  ed.  'Meyer),  and  by  Wemadorf  (PocL  UL 
Mm.  vol  iiL  pp.  199,  &c.). 

MAGADA'TES  {VLarpMnis)^  general  of  Ti- 
granes,  king  of  Armenia,  was  entrusted  by  \am. 
with  the  government  of  Syria,  when  it  had  beta 
conquered  from  Antiochus  X.  (Eusebes)  in  a.c. 

83.  Magadatcs,  having  ruled  over  the  coantiy 
for  fourteen  years,  left  it  in  a  c.  69  to  aid  his 
master  against  Lucullns  ;  and  Antiochns  XIIL* 
son  of  Antiochus  X.,  seized  the  opportunity  te 
recover  the  kingdom.    (App.  S^.  48,  49,  Mitkr, 

84,  &c.  ;  Plut.  Lme.  25,  &c ;  JusL  xL  1,  2.) 
Justin  differs,  apparently,  from  Appian  ia  men- 
tioning eighteen  years  as  the  period  during  whith 
Syria  was  held  by  the  officer  of  Tignuies  ;  but  the 
numbers  are  satisiactorily  reconciled  by  CUntoo. 
(F.  //.  vol  iil  p.  340.)  [E.  E.J 

MAGA'RSIA  (MoYOfxrla  or  MoTOfwd),  a  sa^ 
name  of  Athena,  derived  from  Magarsoa,  a  CiliciiB 
town  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  PyzAmiis,  where 
the  goddess  had  a  sanctuary.  (Arnan,  ^aaii  nL 
5.)  [L.  &] 

MAGAS  (Mffytu).  I.  King  of  Cyme,  wMa 
step-son  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  being  the  ofiapcing  ef 
the  accomplished  Berenice  by  a  ibnner  maniagSL 
Uis  father *s  name  was  Philip:  he  is  tetned  by 
Pausanias  (i.  7.  §  1 )  a  Macedonian  of  obeenre  wSi 
ignoble  birth,  but  Droysen  regards  him  as  the  mam 
with  the  Philip,  son  of  Amyntas,  who  is  frequently 
mentioned  as  commanding  one  division  of  the  pha> 
lanx  in  the  wars  of  Alexander.  Magas  iecns  te 
have  accompanied  his  mother  to  Egypt,  where  he 
soon  roso  to  a  high  place  in  the  favour  of  Ptolcny, 
so  that  in  B.C.  308  he  was  appointed  by  that 
arch  to  the  command  of  the  eziiedition 
for  the  recovery  of  Cyrene  after  the  death  ef 
Ophelias.  [Ophxllas.]  The  enteiprise  nas 
completely  successful,  and  Magas  obtained  fron 
his  step- father  the  government  c^  the  proTinee  this 
re-united  to  f^pt,  which  he  continned  to  held 
without  interruption  from  thenceforth  till  the  day 
of  his  death,  an  interval  of  not  less  than  fStj 
years.  (Paus.  L  6.  §  8;  Agatliarchides,  ap.  Alkat. 
xii.  p.  550  b.)  Of  the  transactions  of  this  long 
period  we  know  almost  nothing  :  it  u  eertain  tbst 
Mngas  at  first  ruled  over  the  province  of  CyreiMUCi 
only  as  a  dependency  of  Egypt,  and  Uiere  n  aa 
reason  to  suppose  that  he  threw  off  his  alkgiaiNi 
to  Ptolemy  Soter  so  long  as  tho  kttterliTed»thoi^ 


MAGIUS. 
It  kppean  probable  thai  he  carlj  obtained  the  ho- 
Doruy  dtls  of  king,  ftut  Bfler  lie  aireirion  of 
Ptolemy  Philadctphiu  lliii  fnundly  uuion  nn  longer 
lubiiilal,  and  Mogai  kiol  only  auamrd  the  Gi- 
mlet of  »n  indepeniieni  monarcli,  bnt  tttn  tUMde 
war  on  Iho  king  of  Egypt.  He  had  adTsncfd  u 
tai  OB  the  fronUef  of  the  two  kingdoniH,  when 
he  wai  recalled  by  thr  newi  of  k  revolt  of  the 
Mannaridw,  (vhicb  thn-.iiened  hii  communiottioni 
with  Cjnnf,  and  thui  canipelled  him  to  ntreU. 
(Pbui.  i.  7.  §i  1,  2.)  Smn  nfier  thi.  he  miuried 
Apoma,  daughter  of  Anlmchu*  Soter,  and  eoncluded 
•  league  with  that  mociarch  againal  Ptolianjr  ;  in 

peiition  againit  Egypt,  look  the  fmntiet  forlieti  of 
Paraotoiiinm.  and  idianccd  lo  br  at  to  threaten 
Alexandria  itKlf  The  war  appoin  to  haie  been 
terminated  Ijj  a  treaty,  by  which  Bereniee,  the 
inbnt  daughter  of  Majtar.wai  betrothed  toPlolemj' 
Euergetea.  the  ion  o(  I'hilndelphui.  (Pana.  i.  7. 
i  3 ;  Polvaen.  ii.  28  ;  Ju.iin.  xr<i.  3.)  The 
chronology  of  theee  eve^ita  is  very  uncntun  ;  but 
it  teemi  cleni  ibai  a  coniidcnible  inlcml  of  peace 
followed,  during  which  Migni  abandaDcd  biai«l( 
u  he  bad  previously  dotie.  to  indolence  and  luxury, 
■nd  grew  in  coniequentc  so  enomioaily  bt  si  to 
cauH  hii  death  by  sutficntioii.  ii.c.  3fl8.  (Ago- 
tbarch.  ap^  Athfn-  L  c.)  Kroin  a  pauBge  in  the 
comic  writer  Philemon  ,-li,.d  by  Pluuuvh  (On  In 
csAii.  9),  it  appear!  ihni  Mn«BH  bad  Ihr  chancier 

lited  continni  the  impreei^iun  of  hit  beiug  a  nun  oC 
a  mild  and  gentle  charoLler.  which  the  traui|aiUity 
of  hia  loDK  reign  is  calculated  to  cor.tey.  The  few 
particula™  known  eoncerring  him  will  be  found 
collected  and  discutied  by  the  Abhi  Belley  in  the 
Hilt,  dt  r Acad,  da  Inicr.  vol.  uiri.  p.  19,  also  by 
Thrig^  ltd  tyeneMt'ini,  and  more  fully  uid  cri- 
tically by  Droyten,  !/■  Heiamia.  vol.  L  p.  417, 
ToL  ii.  pp.  212—218.  It  is  woctby  of  notice  that 
the  name  of  Magai  ii  tiund  in  an  Indian  inscrip- 
tion on  a  rock  neai  Peahawcr.     (DroyKn,  vol.  ii. 

The  chronology  of  the  reign  of  Magai  is  very 
nncensin  :  in  the  dates  above  given,  the  authority 
of  Droysen  haa  been  ftiUowed.  Niebubr,  on  the 
oontrary  (Kl.  Sehri/I.  p.  236).  placet  the  CDiiuu«uce- 
menl  of  hii  reign  after  the  battle  of  Ipmii. 

He  left  only  one  daujiliier,  Berenice,  sflarwardi 
the  wife  of  Plolemy  Eucrgele*.  Besides  the  Syrian 
Apama  already  mentiotieJ,  he  had  a  second  wife, 
Aninoi-.  who  survived  hini.  (Just.  iivL  3  j  and 
tte  Niebuhr.  Kl.  SchrifL  p.  -2341.  note.) 

3.  A  grandson  of  the  preceding,  being  a  son  of 
Ptolemy  Euergctes  and  Ilereiiice.  He  wai  put  to 
death  by  his  brother  Pioleray  Philopaior,  soon 
after  the  acceision  of  the  latter,  at  the  initifration 
ofSoaiblils,  (Polyb.  V.  34,  IV,  25.)    iE.II,B.] 

MAaENTF.'NUS,or  MAttENTI'Nf  S  LEO. 
(Lki.  p.  744,  No.  17.] 

MACIA  UENS,  plebeiiLii.  was  of  Campanian 

Capaaintheiimeoflhe  second  Punic  war.  (Coinp, 
CK.iUUg.Agr.  11.  Zi,  in  Fuon.  11.)  At  Kome 
nana  of  iti  members  erel  obtained  any  of  the 
higher  offices  of  the  state.  C■II^a  or  CiiA  i*  the 
only  cognomen  which  occurs  in  the  geni  in  the 
time  of  the  republic 

MA'GIUS.      I.  D1.-11S  Maoura,  one  of  the 

Mcond  Punic  war,  and  the  leader  of  the  Ilonuui 
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parly  in  that  town  in  opposition  to  Hannibal.  Ho 
II  ehantelerised  by  Velleius  Palerculus  (ii.  IG), 
who  was  descended  fivin  biut,  as  ^  Catjjpanoruni 
princepi  colebrrrimtis  ei  nohiliiiiioui  vir."  Kg 
used  every  tSntt  to  diaanade  his  fellow^tiieni 
from  rewlving  Hannibal  into  their  town  after  the 
battle  of  Cannae,  B.C.  210,  bat  in  rain  ;  aiul.  ac- 
cordingly,  when  Hannibal  entered  the  city,  one  of 
his  first  acU  was  to  require  the  senate  to  deliver 
up  Magius  to  him.  This  request  was  complied 
with  :  Magius  was  put  on  board  ship,  and  sent  to 
Carthage  ;  hut  a  sionn  having  driven  the  vessel  to 
Gyrene,  Mngiui  fled  for  lefuge  10  the  statue  of 
Ptolemy.  He  waa  in  consequence  ouTlcd  lo  AleK- 
nndria  to  Ptolemy  Philojuitor.  who  set  him  at 
liberty,  and  gave  him  petiuitiign  to  go  where  he 
pleased.  Magiui  chose  Egypt  ai  hii  residence,  as 
he  could  not  retuni  to  Capua,  and  did  not  chooM 
to  go  ID  Rome,  where  ha  would  have  been  hioked 
upon  as  a  deierter,  as  long  ai  then  «u  war  be- 
tween his  own  town  and  the  Romans  (Lit.  wiiL 
7,  10.) 

S.  Cn.  Maaiiia.  of  Alella  (AMlamu),  probably 
a  relation  of  the  preceding,  hut  belon^g  to  tlw 
opposilo  political  parlv,  waa  medix  laticua  at 
Capua  in  B.C3I4.    (Liv.  xxir.  19.) 

a.  MlNitTtL's  Maoiub  AacuLiMN^s,  grand- 
son of  No.  I,  and  alavni  of  the  hiitoriau  Vi^ut 
Paterculuj,  distingnished  himself  in  the  Sonal  01 
Wareic  war  (b.  c  90)  by  his  fidelity  to  tlia 
KomanL  He  [wjed  a  legion  among  the  Hiipini, 
and  wn>  of  no  small  asuaUince  to  T.  Didius  uid 
1.  Sulla.  6a  great  were  his  aerttces.  that  ih* 
Homan  people  bellowed  upon  him  the  Romaa 
fniDchite,  and  elected  two  of  his  sous  to  the  pta»> 
tonhip.    (Veil  Pal-ii.  IG.) 

4.  P.  Maoiub,  tribune  of  the  pIrU  H.  c,  87,  it 
mentioned  by  Cicero  IBnL  4J<)  in  the  list  o{ 
orators  of  thai  time.  Cicero  ipeakii  of  hitn  a*  th* 
colleague  of  M.  Vitgitius,  but  Plutaivb  (Siiil.  10) 
calls  his  colleague  Virginias. 

B.  Haoll;^  ■  piaefnn  of  Piao  in  GaoL  (Gb 
de  Oral.  ii.  fiO.) 

C.  L.  Jd^aaiua,  the  companion  of  L.  Fanniaa, 
deserted  Grom  the  army  of  Flariu*  Fimbria  in  Alia, 
and  went  over  to  Uiihridatea.  Ad  aocount  of  thi* 
Magios  ii  given  under  FatlniL'a,  No.  4. 

7.  Cn.  Mtowa  and  Uadii.  the  son  and 
daughter  of  Dinaea,  a  woman  of  Larinum.  Jdagia 
wai married  10  (jp^anicu a    ICie  pniCfunsl.7,12.) 

8.  NvHiuus  MaGivs  (eriDDeoaily  tailed  in 
Caesar  Ck.  Magiui),  of  Cremona,  was  pnnfulna 
labrum  in  the  army  of  Ponipey  al  th*  broaking  oat 
of  the  civil  war  in  n.  u  49.  He  was  apprehended 
by  Caetsr's  troops  while  he  wai  on  hi*  joanwy  to 
join  Pompey  at  Brondininni,  and  Caeaar  availed 
bimaeif  of  the  oppaitonity  to  scud  by  maana  of 
Uagins  ofler*  of  peace  to  Pompey.  who  waa  ihcu 
at  Brundiaium.  (Can.  H.  f.  L  3(  1  Caet.  ad  Alt. 
U-ia.  §8.i«.  13,*,ii.7.  c.) 

9.  I,.  M.>oiua.  ■  rfaetorician,  who  married  a 
danghler  of  (he  liiilorian  Ijiy.  (Sonec.  Ontfnm. 
lib.  V.  Prooem.) 

10.  Maoiua  Caiaa  VuLai^anira,  a  hrolhsr  of 
the  historian  VBUeius  PaicmaliB.  masl  have  IM 
adopted  by  a  Migiua  Celar.  He  wrved  as  legat«  H 
Tiberias  in  the  Dahnaliaii  war.  .1.  n.  9,  and  shared 
in  the  honoun  of  his  eomaaadat^  Irinniph.  Al 
the  time  of  Augustus's  deaili  (jt.D.l4)  be  and  hii 
brothet  won  the  "andidaii  Oaeaaiii^lbrlliaptiA- 
torriiip.    (YelI.P>a.ii.  111.131,  1340 
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MA'GIUS  CAECILIA'NUS.  [Caecilianus.] 

MAGNA  MATEK     [Rhea.] 

MAGNE'NTIUS,  RomaD  emperor  in  the  West, 
A.  D.  350 — 353.  Flaviur  Pupilius  Maunbn- 
TiuR,  According  to  the  account!  preserved  by  Victor 
and  Zosimus,  belonged  to  one  of  those  German 
fiunilies  who  were  transported  across  the  Rhine, 
nnd  estjtblished  in  Gaul,  about  the  end  of  the  third 
century  ;  according  to  the  statement  of  Julian, 
which  is  not  irreconcilable  with  the  former,  he  was 
a  captive  taken  in  war  by  Constantius  Chlonis,  or 
Constantine.  Under  the  latter  he  served  with 
reputation  in  many  wars,  rose  eventually  to  the 
dignity  of  count,  and  was  entrusted  by  Constans 
with  the  command  of  the  famous  Jovian  and  Iler- 
culian  battalions  who  had  replaced  the  ancient 
praetorian  guards  when  the  empire  was  remodelled 
by  Diocletian.  His  ambition  was  probably  first 
roused  by  perceiving  the  frailty  of  the  tenure  under 
which  the  weak  and  indolent  prince  whom  he 
served  held  power;  and  having  associated  himself 
with  Marceliinus,  chancellor  of  the  imperial  ex- 
chequer {comes  sacrarum  larpiiiouum),  a  plot  was 
deliberately  contrived  and  carefully  matured.  A 
groat  feast  was  given  by  Marceliinus  at  Autun  on 
the  18th  of  January,  a.d.  350,  ostensibly  to  cele- 
brate the  birthdav  of  liis  son,  to  which  the  chief 
oHicers  of  the  army  and  the  most  distinguished 
civilians  of  the  court  were  invited.  When  the 
night  was  far  spent,  Magnentius,  who  had  quitted 
the  a{>artment  under  some  pretext,  suddenly  re- 
appeared clad  in  royal  robes,  and  was  instantly 
saluted  as  Augustus  by  the  conspirators,  whose 
acclamations  were  caught  up  and  echoed  almost 
unconsciously  by  the  remainder  of  the  guests. 
The  emissaries  despatched  to  murder  Cunstans 
having  succeeded  in  accomplishing  their  purpose 
[Conktans,  p.  H*28],  the  troops  no  longer  hesitated 
to  follow  their  leaders,  the  peaceful  portion  of  the 
{rapulation  did  not  resist  the  example  of  the  sol- 
diery, and  thus  the  authority  of  the  usurper  was 
almost  instantly  acknowledged  throughout  Gaul, 
and  quickly  extended  over  all  the  Western  pro- 
vinces, except  lUyria,  where  Vetranio.  the  imperial 
general  [Vktkamu],  had  himself  assumed  the 
purple.  Intelligi-nce  of  these  events  was  quickly 
conveyed  to  Cunstuntius,  who  hurried  from  the 
frontier  of  Persia  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  his 
house,  by  crushing  this  double  rebellion.  The 
events  which  followed — the  fruitless  attempts  of 
the  two  pretenders  to  negotiate  a  peace — the  sub- 
mission of  Vetranio  at  Sardica — the  distress  of 
Constantius  in  Pannonia,  which  induced  him  in  his 
turn,  but  fruitlessly,  to  make  overtures  to  his  oppo- 
nent— the  defeat  of  Magnentius  at  the  sanguinary 
battle  of  Mursa  on  the  Drave,  in  the  autumn  of 
A.  D.  351,  followed  by  the  loss  of  Italy,  Sicily, 
Africa,  and  Spain — his  second  defeat  in  the  passes 
of  the  Cottian  Alps — the  defection  of  Gaul — and 
his  death  by  his  own  hands  about  the  middle  of 
August,  A.  D.  353,  are  fully  detailed  in  other 
articles.  [Conrtantius,  p.  847  ;  Dkcsntius, 
Dbsidsrius,  Nbpotianus,  Vetranio.] 

Magnentius  vras  a  man  of  commanding  statnre 
and  great  bodily  strength,  was  well  educated,  and 
accomplished,  fond  of  literature,  an  animated  and 
impressive  speaker,  a  bold  soldier,  and  a  skilful 
general.  But,  however  striking  his  physical  and 
intellectual  advantages,  however  conspicuous  his 
merits  when  in  a  subordinate  station,  not  one  spark 
of  virtue  relieved  the  bbckness  of  his  career  as  a 
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Bovereign,  not  one  tnit  of  hmnanity  gave  8*>^**«*^ 
that  ihe  Christianity  which  he  pnfeaed  had  cfcr 
touched  his  heart.  The  power  which  he  obtaned 
by  treachery  and  murder  he  maintained  by  eztw- 
tion  and  cruelty,  rendered*  if  poenUe,  more  edioH 
by  a  hypocritical  asmmption  of  good-natnied 
frankness.  (Julian.  OraL  i.  il  ;  Liban.  OnL  x. ; 
Amm.  Marc.  xiv.  5 ;  Aurel.  Vict.  40  Gemsl  41,  43, 
Ef4t.  41,  42  ;  Eutrop.  x.  6, 7 ;  Zounu  iL  41--54; 
Zonar.  xiii.  5 — 9  ;  Socrat  Ji.  £LiL  92;  Sovmol 
//.  A\iv.  7.)  [W.IL] 

MAGNES  {Mdey^s).  I.  A  son  of  Aeolos  and 
Enarete,  became  the  &ther  of  Poljdectcs  and 
Dictvs  by  a  Naiad.  (Apollod.  L  7.  |  3,  9.  f  6.  L 
3.  fd.)  The  scholiast  of  Euripides  (/'Aon.  1760) 
calls  his  wife  Philodice,  and  his  sons  Eoiyiums 
and  Eioneus ;  but  Eustathius  (ad  Homu  p.  338) 
calls  his  wife  Meliboea,  and  mentions  one  sn 
A  lector,  and  adds  that  he  called  the  town  of  Me- 
liboea, at  the  foot  of  mount  Pelion,  after  his 
and  the  country  of  Magnesia  after  his  own 

2.  A  son  of  Aigos  and  Perimele,  and  father  cf 
Hymenaeus ;  firom  him  also  a  portion  of  Thcsaly 
derived  its  name  Magnesia.     (Anton.  Lib.  23L) 

3.  A  son  of  Zeus  and  Tliyia,  and  brother  cf 
Mocedon.  (Steph.  Bys.  «.  v,  MojceSoWa,  with  the 
commentators. )  [  I*  &] 

MAGNES  (Miyms),  one  of  the  most  m- 
portant  of  the  earlier  Athenian  comic  poets  of  the 
old  comedy,  was  a  native  of  the  demos  of  Icsris 
or  Icarius,  in  Attica.  (Suid.  i.  v.)  He  is  men- 
tioned by  Aristotle  {Poct.  3)  in  sudi  a  manner  ss 
to  imply  that  he  was  contemporary,  or  neariy  se, 
with  Chionides.  An  anonymous  writer  on  eomedy 
(p.  28)  places  him  intermediate  between  Epichar- 
mus  and  Cratinus.  Suidas  states  that  he  was  con- 
teroporury,  as  a  young  man,  with  Epichanmu  in 
his  old  age.  His  recent  death,  at  an  advanced 
age,  is  referred  to  in  the  Kni^ig  of  AristofdianeB 
(524),  which  was  written  in  &a  42S.  FxHi 
these  statements  it  may  be  inferred  that  he  flea* 
rished  about  OL  80,  b.  c.  460,  and  oowmrds.  The 
grammarian  Diomedes  is  evidently  quite  wrong  in 
joining  him  with  Snsarion  and  Myllns  (iii.  &.486). 

The  most  important  testimony  respectii^  Mafscs 
is  the  passage  of  the  KnigkU  just  refened  to,  in 
which  Aristophanes  upbraids  the  Athenians  lor 
their  inconHancy  towards  the  poet,  who  had  been 
extremely  popular,  but  lived  to  find  himsulf  otX  sf 
fashion  (vv.  520 — 525) :  — 

Toirro  fiiv  sfSc&f  cKvotfc  Mdynfs  dfui  T«If  waJUu 

ffOTtovtrcuf, 
"Os  ifXtUrra  x^P^''  ^<^*^  dvrflrdXsir  v6n|t  Irr^fi 

rpoxeua' 
Udtras  9*  vfwf  ^vds  Ms  acol  jffdM^tmf  nl  aiiys 

X*^ots 
OCk  ^(ifpic«rcy,  dXAd  r§Xwrw  M  fi^m^  sd  yif 

E^^KijOfl  irp€ff§6nis  ^y^  Srt  rov  ^Ksfrrsor  4n> 


These  lines,  taken  in  connexion  with  the 

ments  of  ancient  writers,  and  the  extant  titles  af 
the  plays  of  Magnes,  give  us  a  fiur  notion  of  Ui 
style.  The  allusions  in  the  third  and  fonrth  linaa 
are  said  by  a  scholiast  to  be  to  his  plays  eatithd 
Ba^/Ti3cv,  "OpyiBtt^  AvM  Y^vss,  and  BdrpB^ai. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  his  plays  confined  ■ 
lugt  portion  of  the  mimetic  eloaenty  in  tbt  aUlt 
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tjon  of  which,  u  the  age  at  which  i,f  wroU ,  ond 
th<  teitliDODy  of  th«  gmmmBiian,  UwidfiIfi  (iii. 
p.  486),  cuniur  in  eiUblUhing,  thetj  wm  u  gieal 
dfol  of  cmnie  baffmnfO''  1''i^  owiliiiliiig  oords 
of  Arislophiinri,  Jn  TiiS  (rMirTf«.  inA.ipflii, 
e»p«isll)-  u  Ihfj-  occur  in  a  tort  of  apnlngrlLC  ad. 
drei>  bj  thai  poel,  who,  througb  hii  whole  career, 
prided  himv-lf  on  hia  leu  frrquent  indulgence  in 


periud  o(  hit  life,  and  had  tuffered,  at  ArtAloplionEi 
liinMlt  wa#  alwaji  eipted  to  inBer.  for  nol  pun- 
dering  tufficienllj  to  the  laito  o(  hit  audience. 
The  wordt  may,  however,  refer  linijjly  lo  the  dc- 

According  ta  Suidiu  and  Eudoda,  Magnet  ex- 
hibited nine  playt,  and  gained   Iw.i   licioriei,  a 

line  of  the  sboYe  extract  from  Ari*t(i  phuiet.  The 
anonjDioui  writer  {Le.)  asiignt  to  him  eleien  vie- 
lociei,  and  tta(«  that  iione  of  hit  dramat  were 

tretened,  but  that  nine  wen  blieii  aicribed  to 
im.  (Coinp.Athen.iiv.p.646.e.)  ti.)meofthne 
■purioua  drenuu  teem  to  have  been  founded  on  (be 
(itlea,  and  perhapt  on  tome  renuint,  of  hit  genaine 
playt.     ( Suid.  :  v.  Autlfiii'). 

It  i(  worthy  of  notice  that  H^nei  it  tho  earlieil 
comic  poet  of  nhom  we  find  any  nctoriea  recoided. 
(Comp.  Arittot.  Poet,  i.) 

Ordj  ■  few  titlei  of  hit  work)  are  i^itant.  OF 
thote  mentioned  by  the  tcholiaat  on  AriiUiphanet, 
the  BaptiritH  tboold  prabsbly  be  earmried  lo 
Baptirioral }  and  the  pUy  wuno  doiibtataiire  on 

tariiliM.  The  Auial  leemt  to  have  been  uu  allaek 
on  the  Yoluptunut  danceg  of  the  Lydjani.  (Suid. 
(.  r.  iUitoi  I  Hetych.  i.  o.  Ant^M-;  Alhen.  iv.  p. 
6S0,  c;  PolluT,  TiL  188.)  The  t^v.f  took  iu 
name  from  a  tort  of  gall  fly  which  in  kited  the  fig ; 
and  both  it  and  the  Birpaxt  briong  to  ■  dui  of 
titlet  common  enough  with  the  Attic  comBdiant; 
but  we  have  no  indiation  of  their  omtenti.  There 
are  a  Few  other  title^  namely,  Aiinaai,  of  which 
there  were  two  edition!,  nnd  which  thould  perhapt 
be  aigigned  to  Ccatet  (Atben.  U.  p.  367.  C.  iIt. 
p.  646,  e.  ;  Poll.  ri.  79),  ILraiili,  or  Rin-uttTii 
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form  of  tint  liile  i>  quite  uncertain),  nuiarpa 
(.•idiol.  ad  rial.  p.  33G,  Bekker),  and  To^iofiin- 
^lax^^  a  title  which  doet  not  well  agree  with  what 
we  know  oF  the  character  of  the  plajt  of  Magnet. 
(EudDc.  p.  30?.}  The  eilani  fragmentt  of  Af^el 
•carcely  eiceed  half  a  doien  linea.  (Meineke,  J^Vd^. 
Oun.  Grarc.  vol.  i.  pp.  S9^3S,  vol.  ii.  pp.  9 — II  i 
Fabric.  BtU,  Gm^c  vvL  ii-  p.  453  ;  Bode,  G^Ki,  d- 
Ikttn.  rtk-ilk.  vol.  iiL  Pt.  3.  p.  31.)  [P.  S.) 
MAGNUS,  a  Romsn  coniular.acei.»d  of  having 


otganii 


-ording  to  llelt 


lintt  :Maiii 
>,  he  w»  .. 


nf  the  charge  hm  never  atoertained,  for  all  who 
o  impeached,  or  who  we«  open  to  the  niotj 
ote  tntpicion,  were  initantly  put  to  death  wilh- 
trial  or  invettignlion,  without  being  allowed  to 
■    '    guilt,  or  to  a«i     "    '    ' 


The 


cnnialaiice*  of  (he  our,  an  eitiSTnganC  hyperbola 
contradkled  by  the  very  detail*  <rf  ihe  nactalive, 
although  donbtleu  from  the  well-known  hatrad 
enlonoined  by  that  body  tawardi  the  BDguinair 
tyrant,  they  would  have  rejoioeJ  in  any  event 
which  might  have  eanaed  hit  deilmction.  (Ileni- 
dian.vii.-2  (  CapiColin.^l/uinn.dKi.ia.)  [W.R.] 
MAGNUS  [Mynt),  the  name  of  tevcial  pbj- 
ticiaot,  whom  it  i>  difficult  to  diitlnguith  with 
certainty.  (9m  Fabric  BUI.  Gnte.  nl  lili.  p. 
3IS,  ed.  vet. ;  C.  O.  Kiibn,  AddUam.  ad  EUhO, 
Malitar.  i'tt.  a  J.  A.  Fabrido  ttiihU. ;  Guidob 
Notet  to  Theophilut,  D»  Vru. ;  Utlixr,  BiU.  MkL 
Pratt.  ToL  W.  p.  203.) 

1.  A  native  of  Antiochia  Mygdonica  (allied 
more  frequently  f-'mbit}.  in  Metopotamia,  who 
tIDdied  medicine  under  Zcnon,  and  wot  a  fellow- 
pupil  of  Oribatiui  and  lenient,  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  fourth  c«iiturv  nfter  Chrut.  Esnapiiu,  who 
hat  given  a  thotl  icrounl  of  hit  lile  (i>r  rn.  rkiiat. 
p.IGS,ed.  1J6B),  tayi  thathelectDred  onmedicio* 
At  AleiHndria,  whvre  he  enjoyed  a  great  repute 
tion,  though  not  to  much  for  nit  ptactia]  tkill  aa 
fnt  hit  eloqnence  and  power  of  argumcnk  H*  ia 
probably  the  perton  who  wrote  a  work  on  iho 
[Irincwhicbi.nieiitione.lbyTheophilua(fl«tfri», 
pnef.  and  c.  3,  9}  and  J.annei  Actnnrina  (iM  CrU. 
i.  2).  If  M,  he  bote  the  title  larpaaQ^ar^it 
(Theoph.  /.  c).  He  it  alio  ptDlfl).ly  the  pliyiieiaa 
meationed  by  Phibittorgiut  (lluL  Eeela.  vliL  a) 
at  Uving  at  Aleiandria  in  great  repute,  id  the  tuna 
of  Valentinian  and  Valeot. 

2.  A  native  of  Epheana,  in  Lydia,  from  ih* 
lecond  book  of  wboH  lelten  (■*  Bpulo/iu")  CaiKua 
Aonliuiaa  qoolei  (De  Mori.  Atml.  B.M.  f.22U 
a  tbort  paange,  nlnting  to  hydrophobia.  Ho  i* 
perhapt  the  mine  phyiicjui  who  it  tltewhm 
quoted  by  Caeliut  Aurelianui  (Ai  jlfoi4.  AmI,  ii 
I D.  p.  SGI  and  tnid  to  have  behinged  to  the  in*dind 
•eel  of  the  Methodiei.  a«d  lo  have  lived  befom 
Agathinua,  and  iherelore  in  the  £nl  evnluiy  aftar 
Chriit. 

3.  A  native  of  PhiUdelphia  in  Lyi^  wboa* 
medicnl  formulae  are  quoted  by  the  younger 
Andismschut.  and  who  mutt  thereliHe  bar*  lived 
in  or  bcfoR  the  fint  ceniory  after  ChriiL  (Qaiem 
Chi  Compm.  MrdaaiK.  Me.  lanu,  vii.  4,  Tol.iiil. 
f.  SO.)  He  <a  alto  xmitiened  eliewhen  iu  Galena 
workt  (voL  xiii.  pp.  356,  829). 

1.  A  native  of  Tanoi  iu  Cilieia,  who  mul 
have  lived  in  or  bcibre  the  beginuiog  of  the  teeond 
century  after  Cbttit,  at  one  of  hit  medical  foreiDlM 
ia  quoted  by  AKK'piadet  PhamuKion.  (Qalen, 
Dt  tiim/iot.  JUtiiiaim.  Me.  /mu,  U.  T,  VoL  (lit. 
p.  313.1 

M^ilHiTB  KAmiiJi,  and  MitaNim  i  Otpiolar. 
-i^t,  whoH  (Hwripliont  are  mrntluned  by  Oalm 
(Oi  timyit-  Mrdiaim.  me.  Loon,  t.  3,  iuL  aii.  p{h 
839,  H4I),  an  perhapt  ih«  •ame  peraon  s  hAui 
alw  they  tia  the  unw  u  either  Na.  3,  ot  No.  I. 
Msgniii  "  ^phlila."  hhuu  awdinl  fonnukM  ara 
quotiJ  hy  Kicoboi  Mynpiiit  (iv  Otmpat.  MtM- 
cam.  I  WJS,  it.  i,  uiiv.   17).  may  alto  b.  tbt 
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5.  The  McigniiB  w)io  wrote  on  Antidotes,  and 
nttaiued  the  dignity  of  ArchUifer,  must  be  a  difllu- 
lent  person  from  any  of  the  preceding,  as  he  was 
a  contemporary  of  Galen,  about  the  middle  <tf  the 
second  century  after  Christ.  (Galen,  De  Tker.  ad 
Fu.  cc  12,  13,  vol.  xiv.  pp.  2b' 1,  262.)  He  is 
quoted  also  by  Serapion  (Praet,  vii.  8),  who  calls 
him  ^  Rex  Medicomm  in  tempore  Galieni.** 

6.  The  Magnus  who  lived  after  Themison, 
about  the  some  time  as  Archigenes,  or  a  little 
earlier,  and  who  belonged  to  the  raediod  sect  of  the 
Pnenmatici  (Galen,  De  Diffinr.  Puh.  iii.  2,  vol. 
viii.  p.  64ti),  was  also  probably  a  difierent  person 
from  any  of  the  preceding,  and  lived  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  second  ecu tiirv  after  Christ.  He  wrote 
A  work,  Ilepl  rSiv  *E(PfU(nin4yKy  fitrA  ro^s  Stftl- 
trotvos  Xp6yovSf  Dc  IttveiUia  pott  Theniigonit  Tern- 
pora,  consisting  of  at  least  three  books  (GaL  ibid. 
p.  641),  from  which  several  passages  are  quoted  by 
Galen  relating  to  the  pulbc  {Und,  pp.  640, 641,756). 
On  this  subject  Magnus  dilfcrcd  in  several  points 
from  Arzhigenes,  by  whom  some  of  his  opinions 
wore  controverted.  (Gal.  De  thus.  Puis.  L  4,  vol. 
ix.  pp.  8, 18,  21,  Id.  De  Differ.  PuU,  vol.  viiL  pp. 
638,  640,  &c.) 

7.  AbG-l-Faraj  mentions  a  physician  of  this 
name,  who  lived  in  the  seventh  century  after 
Christ ;  but  the  Arabic  writers  are  so  incorrect  in 
Greek  history  and  Chronology,  that  it  is  not  at  all 
unlikely  that  he  is  speaking  of  one  of  the  persons 
already  named.     {Hist.  Dyncai.  p.  1 15.) 

There  is  extant  in  the  Greek  Anthology  an 
epigram  of  a  physician  of  this  name,  Eii  Ti)y 
FAkSvu  ToKrivoO  {Anthol.  Planud.  §  270)  ;  and 
aliH)  one  by  Palladas,  Eis  Mdyvoy  *laTpo<ro(fH<m^v 
(xi.  281,  cd.  Taurhn).  [W.  A.  G.] 

MAGNUS  ARBO'RIUS.     [Arborius,] 
MAGNUS  AUSO'NIUS.     [Ausonius.] 
MAGNUS  FELIX.     [Felix,  p.  144,  a.] 
MAGNUS,    FONTEIUS.       [Fonteius,    p. 
180,  b.] 

MAGO  (Mdywv),  a  name  of  common  occurrence 
at  Carthage.  Hence  the  same  difficulty  is  found 
as  with  most  other  Carthaginian  names  in  dis- 
criminating or  identifying  the  different  persons  in- 
cidentally mentioned  who  bear  this  name. 

1.  A  Carthaginian  who,  according  to  Justin,  was 
the  founder  of  the  military  power  of  that  city,  being 
the  first  to  introduce  a  regular  discipline  and  or- 
ganisation into  her  armies.  He  is  said  to  have 
himself  obtained  by  this  means  great  successes ; 
and  still  farther  advantages  were  reaped  by  his  two 
sons  Ha^rubal  and  Homilcar,  who  followed  in 
their  father*s  footsteps.  (Justin,  xviiL  7,  xix.  1.) 
If  the  second  of  his  two  sons  be  correctly  identified 
with  the  Hamilcar  that  was  killed  at  Himera 
[Hamilcar,  No.  1],  we  may  conclude  that  Mago 
himself  must  have  flourished  from  550  to  500 
years  before  Christ  (See  Heeren,  Ideeitj  voL  iv. 
p.  537.) 

2.  Commander  of  the  C!arthagiiiian  fleet  under 
Ilimiico  in  the  war  against  Dionysius,  n.  c.  396. 
He  is  particularly  mentioned  as  holding  that  post 
in  the  great  sea-tight  off  Catana,  when  he  totally 
defeated  the  fleet  of  the  Syracusans  under  Lep- 
tines,  the  brother  of  Dionysius,  sinking  or  destroy- 
ing above  100  of  their  ships,  besides  capturing 
many  others.  (Died.  xiv.  5J),  60.)  We  have  no 
iuformation  as  to  the  part  he  bore  in  the  subsequent 
operations  against  Syracuse  itself;  but  after  the 
disastrous  termination  of  the  expedition,  and  the 
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return  of  Himiko  to  Afzka,  Mago  i^pem  to  htn 
been  invested  with  the  diief  coniinmd  in  Sidlr, 
where  he  endeaTooied  by  meunrea  of  lenity  ni 
conciliation  towards  the  Gheek  dtiety  and  by  coB' 
eluding  alliancet  with  the  Sidlian  tribes,  to  t^ 
establish  the  Carthaginian  power  in  the  iilnl. 
In  393  he  advanced  against  Mriiina.  bat  wm 
attacked  and  defeated  by  Dionyrina  near  Abk- 
caenum,  which  compdled  him  to  remain  quiet  ftr 
a  time.  The  next  year,  howerer*  baring  reemd 
powerful  reinforcementa  firom  Smi^itiU  and  Aiiici, 
he  assembled  an  army  of  80,000  men,  with  wluA 
he  advanced  through  the  heart  of  Sidly  ai  fiv  u 
the  river  Chrysaa,  but  was  there  met  by  DNwysai, 
who  having  secured  the  alliance  of  Agjria,  tyiant  cf 
Agyrium,  succeeded  in  cutting  off  the  sapptieaof  the 
enemy,  and  by  this  means  redoced  tbem  to  nich  dis- 
tress, that  Mago  was  compelled  to  oondode  a  treaty  of 
peace,  by  which  he  abandoned  hia  alliea  the  ^"■f'r^ 
to  the  power  of  Dionysius.  (Id,  ziv.  90,  95,  M.) 
After  this  Mago  returned  to  Carthage,  v^Mre  he 
was  not  long  after  raised  to  the  office  of  king  or 
suffete,  a  dignity  which  he  held  in  B.a  38S,  whfi 
the  ambition  and  intrigues  of  Dionysias  led  to  die 
renewal  of  hostilities  between  Carthage  and  SjB- 
cuse.  Mago  landed  in  Sicily  with  a  laige  amr, 
and  after  numerous  petty  comhata,  a  futdied  bstut 
at  length  took  place,  in  which,  after  a  aevcre  eon- 
test,  the  Carthaginians  were  defeated,  and  liege 
himself  slain.    (Diod.  zv.  15.) 

3.  Commander  of  the  Carthaginian  fleet  and 
army  in  Sicily  in  b.  a  344.  When  Timoleea  hai 
nmdo  himself  master  of  the  citadel  of  Syneosi. 
after  the  departure  of  Dionysioa,  Hicetas,  findim 
himself  unable  to  cope  single-handed  with  tlu  new 
and  formidable  rival,  called  in  the  aseistaaee  of 
Mago,  who  appeared  before  Syracuse  with  a  fleet 
of  1 50  triremes,  and  an  army  of  50,000  meiL  He 
did  not,  however,  accomplish  anything  woithy  of 
so  great  a  force  ;  not  only  were  both  he  and  Hiertas 
unable  to  make  any  impression  on  the  ■had 
citadel,  but  while  they  were  engaged  in  an  ex- 
pedition against  Catana,  Neon,  ue  CorintUea 
governor  of  Syracuse,  took  advantage  of  their 
absence  to  miJce  himself  master  of  AchradioL 
Jealousies  likewise  arose  between  the  CarthagimaBi 
and  their  Syracnsan  allies,  and  at  length  M^e^ 
becoming  apprehensive  of  treachery,  si^denly  m- 
linquisheid  the  enterprise,  and  on  the  af^iroadl  of 
Timoleon  at  the  head  of  a  very  inferior  foree,  eiiled 
away  with  his  whole  fleet,  and  withdrew  to  CBr> 
thoge.  Here  his  cowitfdly  conduct  excited  each 
indignation,  that  he  put  an  end  to  hu  own  His,  ts 
avoid  a  worse  finte  at  the  hands  of  his  ejcaspMaied 
countrymen,  who,  nevertheless,  proceeded  to  cnidiy 
his  lifeless  body.  (Plut  TimU.  17—22 ;  the  same 
events  are  more  briefly  related  by  Diodoma,  zvL 
09,  but  without  any  mention  of  the  name  ef 
Mago.) 

4.  Commander  of  a  (Carthaginian  fleet,  whick, 
according  to  Justin,  was  desoatohed  to  the  assisl- 
ance  of  the  Romans  during  the  war  with  Pyrriim, 
apparently  soon  after  the  battle  of  Aacahun  (a.& 
279).  The  Roman  senate  having  decUned  the 
proffered  aid,  Mago  sailed  away  to  the  eonth  of 
Italy,  where  he  had  an  interview  with  Pyifhai 
himself,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  soaad  Ail 
monarch  in  regard  to  his  views  on  Sicily.  (Jastii^ 
xviiL  2.)  It  was  probably  part  of  the  same  flnt 
which  we  find  mentioned  as  besieging  RhcgiaB 
and  guarding  the  straits  of  Meanaa,  to  fnvHl 
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uiolhcT  [but 


,  of  » 


a  Ihe  «ye  of  bit  folher  or  bnilh«r,  iiTid  young 
g  wu,  he  had  already  ijiven  pmb  nciL  unl;  uf 


wiih  wtvicct  of  thi 
pjiung«  of  the  Po, 


which 


t  im|iortant  chnractrr.  The 


eSecUd  •ui:cruful1]' 
■ecardin^  Ui  Culini 
Antipaier.  h(  uid  hii  horMmm  cnnK-d  llm  liiec 
by  •win.ming.  (Ut.  xii.  47.)  At  Ih.-  1>iiulr^  of 
ih,-  Twbia  .hortly  att*rwnrdi.  he  wu  nlfcwd  by 
hit  bnlher  tn  command  the  body  <^  cltovrk  trmpa 
placed  in  nmbiucade  among  tbc  thickets  uf  ibe  bed 
of  the  liter,  and  by  hii  well-limed  Uiaek  on  the 
rear  of  the  Roman  armv  contributed  nunly  ta  the 
•ucccu  of  Ibe  day.  (Polyb.  iiL  71,Tl  )  Liv.  Iii. 
£1,  £a  \  Frantin.  Slnil<y.  iL  b.  ^  23.)  We  iteit 
find  bim  commanding  the  remi^goard  dnring  the 
■llempt  to  croM  the  Apennines,  and  in  the  dan- 
gerou*  aad  toilume  manh   ihnugh  iho  umnho 


n  Ibe  . 


I  of  the  main  b.>Jy  of  the 
b  at  lea*t  is  the  ilatemenl 
Appian,  on  thf?  cuiitrHty« 


Csribogii 

of  Poljbiuiana  1.1 

■uign*  him  that  of  tne  ngtit  mug:  IB  ■. 
it  i>  cleu  thai  be  held  no  uninpartant  y 
groat  occaiion.  (Pulyb.  iii.  79,  lU  ;  1. 
46!  Appiaii.jliiiiib.3a,)  Aflfctbebni 
detached  by  Hannibal  with  a  coniideral 
conipleto  the  lubjugatiou  of  Sanmium: 
he  had  efiected  tbii  he  marched  louth 
Bruttimn,  and  after  receiving  the  tiil 
many  citiu  in  that  part  of  Italy,  cro^-M 
penon  to  Carthage, 


The  I 


Iwiihiti 


ituraliy  pr« 
Ig  the  affY't 


iced  a  gr«»i  efli-ci,  and, 
:iDnof  Haiiij.>.  the  Car- 
Hannibal  ii>  Italy.     A 


powerful  reinfon 
force  of  li.OOO 
elephants  and  liity  ships,  wu  accordihuly  as>em- 
bled,  and  placed  under  the  cnmntand  '.f  Mufiu,  bat 
juil  aa  ho  w»j  about  to  uil  inlelligeori'  nriin  '     ' 
the  ilamiing  stale  of  the  Cartbaginim  atfiiii 
SF^in,   which    iiiduced   Ihe    govemmciil  to 
their  plan  of  operaiioni,  and  Magn,  with  the  f 

of  his  brother  Haidniha)  in  that  country,  »  u. 
<Liv.  iiiii.  I,  II,  13.  32;  Appian.  Uiii^ 
ZoDir.  in.  2,  S.} 
It  ii  ■      ■ 


laei  ihni  led  10  the  diHaien  of  th* 

Cortiiaginian  uns.  (Pnlyb.  x.  6.)  At  length,  i4 
31)9.  il  was  delennined  at  a  counca  of  the  thrM 
srals.  held  ihortly  after  the  baltle  of  Baecula, 
.  while  Uasdrabal.  the  son  of  Dana,  Kl  out  on 
adTentumiu  nHrch  intu  ludy,  Mugo  and  lh« 
ir  Haidnibal  should  carry  on  the  war  in  Spain) 
brmcr  rrpuriiig  in  the  first  inatanca  V<  tba 

■^pcOBChing  ounpaign.  [Lit.  iivii.  30.)  Th« 
wholt  of  the  roIJDwing  ynr  is  a  blank,  »  &r  m 
tbe  Spaniih  war  is  concenitd  ;  but  in  307  we  had 
"  '  Crdlibrria  at  the  head  of  an  amy  ennt- 
uoly  of  troops  levied  tn  that  coontry,  but 
I  Hanno,  who  had  juit  arri'Hl  in  Spain, 
had  lately  joined  his  new  amy  of  Canlitginian 
'  '  'ricon  troopi.  Their  combined  fanes  went 
[,  allacked  bf  M,  Silanna,  one  of  tbe  Hra- 
of  Scipio.  and  totally  defeated  ;  Uanno 
waa  taken  prixmer,  while  Klago,  with  4 
Ivw  tbouiaiid  owfi,  oflKled  hi>  ewape.  and  join«l 
UaadruhtL,  the  un  of  Glieo,  in  the  wnilh  of  Spain. 
Here  they  one*  more  lucereded  in  aiMDibllng  a 
army,  bul  the  neil  year  (B.C.  308)  Ihair 
leiau  by  Sdpia  at  Silpia  (HAaoaviML. 
p.  ^8]  emibed  be  ever  all  hop*  of  i«-Mtabluhtng 
Ihe  Ca^hagmian  pow^r  iu  Spain.  (Ut.  nriil  I, 
3,  IS— IB;  Polyb.  li.  30— «  ;  Appian.  ffup 
2S— 37  i  Zonaf.  ii.  B.)  Aiter  thi*  baltle  Mi^B 
retired  to  Oiidea,  whun  be  shut  himself  np  with 

nuuwd  long  after  Haadnibal  bad  departed  M 
Africa,  still  keeping  his  cy*  t^KHi  the  pnceading* 
of  the  Romans,  and  IHU  without  hops  of  rocaTninj 
ill  foDlin^  on  the  main  knd  ;  for  which  patpOH  vm 
rai  continually  iDtriguiog  with  the  Spaniah  ebiefi^ 
lid  eren  il  is  wld  fomenting  Ihe  spirit  of  discon- 
enl  among  the  Ronuui  tro^  Ibnnicl'es.  Tb« 
formidable  Insnrrectiou  of  Indibilis  and  Handonin, 
purl  of  Ihe  Roman  amy,  Gir 
:%  of  tnic«  mors  reataring  iha 
Carthaginian  power  in  that  country  -,  but  all  ibcM 
ktumpu  proied  (bnrtin.  His  lieutenant  Ilanuo 
<itt  defeated  by  L.  Uardua,  and  Man,  who  had 
tanw  widi  a  Orel  of 


liiioself  repaired  1 
liity  shipfc  was 
without  efbning  > 


urdly  n 
no  by  M 


ketch  of  which  is  gilen  under 
DRtiHAL.  No.  6.  We  find  him  mentiimeJ 
operaliiigin  ihe  siege  of  IUitBrgi(B.C.  *JI5), 
defeat  of  Ihe  Iwo  Scipioa  (n,  c.  'Jla),  and  on  » 
olherocca.ion«.  (Lir.  iciiii.  49,uii».  W.M 
3^,  39,  iivL30;  Appian,  Hi^  2*.)  II.i»  pi 
during  these  eampaigns  is  nal  quite  cl«ir,  but  il 
would  seem  ihai  though  frequently  atimg  ■ndepen- 

•uperior  authority  of  his  brolher,  as  well  a<  of  Has 
dnibal,  the  son  of  Cisco:  perhaps  it -vas  the  some- 
whal  aoibiguous  character  of  their  raLitions  10  ooe 


lylhing.  At  lenglh.  ihenfore, 
ne  DC^ao  10  oeipair  of  restoring  liio  fotlunBi  of 
Carthage  in  Spain,  and  was  pnpuii^  to  rrlain  to 
Africa,  when  he  nceiied  oiden  from  the  C»t- 
thagiDian  senat*  lo  repair  with  such  a  fleet  and 
army  at  he  could  slill  muster  lo  Liguria,  and  thiia 
'      -  '  bio  Italy.  Tha 

mlerpi' 

he  was  tempted  by  inlelligniKa  of  Ihe  1 
stale  of  New  Carthaga  to  make  an  alionpl  on  thai 
city,  in  which  hovew  he  was  repulsed  with  cow 
siderahlt  loss.  KoiM  in  this  quarter,  he  reluraed 
to  QailiV,  hut  th*  IpM*  of  that  city  wen  now  shut 
against  him,  an  IomIi  he  is  said  lo  ha»  arangcd 
by  pultiiig  CO  dntb  Iheli  chief  magistntat,  whoa 
ho  hid  decoyed  lata  bia  paw*r,  under  prrnetxa  of 
a  cooXereiMe  :  afW  Ihla  bs  repaiml  lo  toe  Baloaris 
ishmds,  in  the  Itssar  of  which  bo  taak  np  bli 
quarters  for  the  winlar.  (l^'-  n*dl.  2S,  30, 
31,  3B.  37i  Appian.  Hop.  31,  33,  31.  3T  | 
Zonar.  ii.  ID.)  The  memory  of  his  sojaara 
there    is    still   pn(fr>«l,  in    the   nanw   e(    ih* 
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eelebnted  harbour  culled  Portus  Magonis,  or  Port 
^[ahon. 

Early  in  the  ensuing  Bummer  Mago  landed  in 
liiguria,  where  he  surprised  the  town  of  Genoa. 
His  name  quickly  gathered  around  him  many  of 
the  Ligurian  and  Gaulish  tribes,  among  others  the 
Ingaunes,  and  the  spirit  of  disaffection  spread  even 
to  the  Etruscans,  io  that  the  Romans  were  obliged 
to  maintain  an  army  in  Etniria,  as  well  as  one  in 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  in  order  to  hold  him  in  check. 
Whether  these  forces  proved  sufficient  effectually 
to  impede  his  operations,  or  that  he  wasted  hit 
time  in  hostilities  against  the  mountain  tribes,  in 
which  at  one  time  we  lind  him  engaged,  our  im- 
perfect accounts  of  Iiis  proceedings  will  not  enable 
us  to  decide.  It  is  certain  that,  though  repeatedly 
urged  by  messages  from  Carthage  to  prosecute  the 
war  with  vigour,  and  more  than  once  strengthened 
with  considerable  reinforcements,  he  did  not  effect 
anything  of  importance,  and  the  alarm  at  first 
excited  at  Rome  by  his  arrival  in  Liguria  gradnally 
died  away.  Meanwhile,  the  successes  of  Scipio  in 
Africa  compelled  the  Carthaginians  to  concentrate 
all  their  forces  for  the  defence  of  their  capital,  and 
they  at  length  sent  messengers  to  recal  Mago  aa 
well  as  his  brother  Hannibal  from  Italy  b.  c  203. 
Just  before  these  orders  arrived  Mago  had  at  length 
encountered  in  Cisalpine  Gaul  the  combined  forces 
of  the  praetor  Quinctilius  Varus  and  the  proconsul 
M.  Cornelius.  The  battle,  which  was  fought  in 
the  territory  of  the  Insubrians,  was  fiercely  con> 
tested,  but  terminated  in  the  complete  defeat  of  the 
Carthaginians,  of  whom  5000  were  slain.  Mago 
himself  was  severely  wounded,  but  effected  his 
retreat  to  the  seacoast  among  the  Ingaunes,  where 
he  received  the  pressing  summons  of  the  senate  to 
Carthage.  He  immediately  embarked  his  troops, 
and  set  sail  with  them  in  person,  but  died  of  his 
wound  before  they  landed  in  Africa.  ( Liv.  xxviii. 
46,  xxix.  4,  5,  13,  36,  xxx.  18,  19  ;  Polyb.  Frag. 
J/uft.  31  ;  Appian,  //wp.  37,  Afuiib.  54,  Pun,  9, 
31 ,  32  ;  Zonar.  ix.  11,  13.)  Such  is  the  statement 
of  Livy  and  all  our  other  authorities ;  but  Cornelius 
Ncpos  on  the  contrary,  represents  him  as  not  only 
surviving  the  battle  of  Zama,  but  as  remaining  at 
Carthage  after  the  banishment  of  Hannibal,  and 
subsequently  co-operating  with  his  brother  at  the 
commencement  of  the  war  with  Antiochus  (b.  c 
193)  in  endeavouring  to  induce  the  Carthaginians 
to  join  in  hostilities  against  Rome.  According  to 
the  same  author,  he  was  banished  from  Carthage 
on  this  account,  and  died  soon  after,  being  either 
fihipwreckcd  or  assassinated  by  his  slaves.  (Com. 
Nop.  Hann.  7,  B.)  It  seems  probable  that  the 
circumstances  here  related  refer  in  fact  to  some 
other  person  of  the  name  of  Mago,  whom  Nepos 
has  confounded  with  the  brother  of  Hannibal. 

6.  One  of  the  chief  officers  of  Hannibal  in  Italy, 
whose  name  is  appended  to  the  treaty  concluded 
by  that  general  with  Philip  V.,  king  of  Macedonia. 
(Polyb.  vii.  9.)  It  would  seem  probable  that  he  is 
the  same  who  was  sent  immediately  afterwards 
with  Bostar  and  Gisco  to  accompany  the  Macedonian 
ninbassadnrs  hack  to  the  court  of  Philip,  and  obtain 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty  by  that  monarch,  but 
who  unfortunately  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans,  and  were  carried  prisoners  to  Rome. 
(Liv.  xxiii.  34.)  Schweighacuser,  on  the  contrary, 
supposes  him  to  be  the  same  with  the  following. 

7.  Sumamcd  the  Samnite  {6  SavWrT^r),  wan  one 
of  the  chief  officers  of  Hannibal  in  Italy,  whore  he 
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held  for  a  considenUe  time  tlie  cUtf  eoBBMBi  ii 
Bmttium.  Here  he  is  mentaoned  in  ilcl  SIS  ■ 
co-operating  with  Haono,  tbe  ton  «f  RwiiVw,  it 
the  siege  and  captnre  of  Thnrii ;  and  not  loqg  ihm 
he  was  enabled  by  the  treadieiy  of  the  Lbcmob 
FhiTiut  to  lead  the  Roman  genonl  Tib.  Oneein 
into  an  ambnicade  in  which  he  loat  hie  life.  [¥ue 
viUR,  No.  2.]  Mago  hnmediatelj  lent  hia  Kfekm 
body,  together  with  the  inngnie  of  hia  nk,  ti 
HanniboL  (Liv.  xxr.  16, 16  ;  Died.  Em,  Vdm 
xxvL  p.  569  ;  VaL  Max.  i  6.  $  8.)  In  SM  «• 
find  him  defending  the  city  of  Locri  agiinit  the 
Ronuui  general  L.  Cinciua,  who  pfMied  the  utf^ 
with  so  mach  vigour  both  hy  kuid  and  aea,  thrt 
Mago  could  with  difficulty  hold  oat,  when  the  of- 
portune  arrival  of  Hannibal  himself  compened  Ifae 
Romans  to  raise  the  siege  with  mcipitatSon, 
(Liv.  xxvii.  26,  28 ;  comp.  Frontin.  Sbvka,  ir.  7. 
§29.)  According  to  Polybins  fix.  25),  tfasllige 
had  been  the  companion  and  niend  of  HoaaiW 
from  his  earliest  youtii :  he  was  inrolved  hy  the 
Carthaginians  themselves  in  the 
charge  of  avarice  with  his  great  commandcrr 

8.  A  Carthaginian  of  noUe  hirth^  and  a 
relation  of  Hannibal,  taken  ^omnMa  in 
&c.  215.     (Liv.  xxiii.  41.) 

9.  An  officer  who  commanded  a  body  of  Cn^ 
thaginian  cavalry  at  Capua  in  &  c.  212,  and  hy  a 
sudden  sally  threw  the  Roman  army  nnder  the  two 
consuls  A  pp.  Claudius  and  FulTins  into  iBufiiiiiat 
and  occasioned  them  heavy  lose.  (Lit.  zxv.  1&) 
It  is  probably  the  same  whom  we  find  diardy 
afterwards  commanding  a  body  of  hotss  vate 
Hannibal  himself,  and  taking  a  pmninent  part  in 
the  defeat  of  the  pnetor  Cn.  Fnhias  at  fTmlnfa 
(M  21.) 

]  0.  Commander  of  the  sarriioo  of  New  Caithige 
when  that  city  was  attacked  by  P.  Scipio  in  B.G. 
209.  So  little  had  the  Carthaginkn  nenk 
thought  it  necessary  to  provide  for  tibe  detonce  of 
this  important  post,  that  Mago  had  only  1001 
regular  troops  under  his  orders  when  the  cnaoj 
appeared  before  the  walls.  He,  howerec,  anard 
about  2000  more  as  best  he  could,  and  lecaBS  is 
have  displayed  all  the  qualities  of  an  able  and 
energetic  officer ;  making  a  Tigoroos  sally  in  the 
first  instance,  and  repulsing  the  troope  of  Scipio  ia 
their  first  assault  But  all  his  eflbrts  wne  in* 
effectual :  the  Romans  scaled  the  waOs  whcfe  Aej 
had  been  supposed  to  be  guarded  by  a  lagoon,  IM 
made  themselves  masters  <^  the  town  ;  rad  Man 
who  had  at  first  retired  into  the  citadel,  with  tts 
intention  of  holding  out  there,  at  length  Mw  thai 
all  further  resistance  was  hopeless,  and  surendend 
to  Scipio.  He  himself,  with  the  other  more  entnent 
of  the  Carthaginian  captives,  was  tent  a  prisootf 
of  war  to  Rome.  (Polyb.  x.  8,  12 — 15,  18, 10; 
Liv.  xxvi. 


Rome. 
44—46, 
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A^ppian,  /iim.  19—29.) 

Rutropius  (iii.  15)  and  Orosius  (ir.  18)  have  OM^ 
founded  this  Mago  with  the  brother  of  HannibaL 

1  ] .  An  officer  of  cavalry  under  Hasdrahal,  va 
of  Gisco,  in  the  war  against  Scipio  and  MMiniim 
in  Africa,  b.  c  204.     (Appian,  Rum,  15.) 

12.  One  of  the  Carthaginian  nmbasiadnim  leat 
to  Rome  just  before  the  breakinff  out  of  the  thivi 
Punic  war  (a  c  149),  to  avert  the  impending  hos- 
tilities by  offering  unqualified  sabmission.  (Poljk 
xxxvi.  1.) 

1 3.  A  Carthaginian,  apparently  not  the  ama  m 
the  preceding,  who,  on  the  return  of  the  enhos^ 
just  spoken  o^  addrcited  the  Carthagimaa 


UAHARBAI. 


(No.  7),  biil  ihi),  u  SchncighKDMT  I 
u  hDpooibU,   on   chntiDlagiciO   ^oi 


or  tho  enrnta  of  hit  life,  except  thai  he  wos  a  n«ii 
of  di>tinctian  in  hii  miin  conntrjr.  and  had  faelil 
imporlani  mitiur;  cotcnuuidt.  (Calum.  liL  4. 
S  2  ;  Plin.  H  JV.  niii,  S.)  He«wn'.  coiiJKinre 
thu  hf  waa  the  ume  ■■  No.  I,  ii  whcllj  wiihoDt 

eommon  al  CnrthiigB  to  afTord  any  TCfoonMt 
ground  for  idcntifjing  him  with  any  n(  ihc  pcnoni 
known  to  ui  from  hiitory.  Hii  « ork  wni  a  ro- 
Inminont  one,  eiWDding  Is  Iwrlity -■ighl  book*, 
and  eomjBiiing  all  branchei  of  tin-  snbJMl.  8o 
gnat  wai  ita  repotalion  eien  at  Riimtr,  thnt  aflef 
the  dMininion  of  Carthiwe.  whm  iho  libiaoM 
which  hud   filLcn  into  1 


nong  tl 


of  Afrra 


Mngo, 


in  hnnir  of  tbr 
and  il  nai  ordered  by  the  leiiate  tlii 
tninilated  into  Laiin  bj  competent  [.I'ltonii.  at  the 
head  of  whom  wMD.Silanui  (Plij., //.  A",  ^iH. 
S;  Colnm.L  ).  t  13.)  It  iraiiub>.'quentl7  tnn»- 
bled  into  Oreek,  Ihoogh  villi  timt-  nbiidgment 

an  epitome  of  it  in  the  ume  langniti;'^,  brought  into 
the  Tompau  of  aii  booki,  wm  dia^vii  up  by  Dio- 
phann  oT  Bithjnia,  and  dedicated  ["  ^ing  Deio' 
IsniJi.      (Varm.  de  R.  R.  i.  I.  i  |ii^     Cvlum.  i. 


tho» 


iiually   cilwi  by   the   Koei 


.ubjecl 
u  by  Pliny : 


■Delia,  ai 


:  I'alUdin 
alluded   tl 


rictro  (De 

high  repuuiion  u  the  tlandard  auijjority  upon  tJia 
■ubjrct  on  which  it  treated.  Il  ii  wid  In  hare 
opened  with  the  very  uund  piece  of  advice  that  if 
a  man  meant  to  lettle  in  tbe  covntrr,  be  sboald 
brpn  by  Klling  bU  town  bou-i.  (C-lum.  i.  1. 1 
le  ;  Plin.  //.,V,  iviiL  7.)  All  Ihe  paHHin  lu 
Koman  anlhora  in  which  the  wnrk  of  Hago  ia 
rited  or  refetied  to  are  cstleded  by  HernA. 
(/ii«f».  Tol.  il.  p.  K7,  Ac)  [E.  il.  B.] 

MAGUS  (MaTDi).  one  of  ibe  folloaoi  of  Siau. 
in  the  merry  and  liceniiout  aongi,  the  y^^jt  of 
vbich  were  called  iXap,^^.     [Lr>i<.]        |I'.  A.) 

M.^HAKilAI-  (Minimal),  »D  -I   llini.lcn.  ai.d 
liniruihhvd  (.'artl>a^i 


le  ;^«ond  Pun 
mmandJi?  the  I 


llei 


MAlA. 

maadct  befun  thenmbBt  m  the  Tidnnik  (Id.  ni 
4S,)  AfletlbaTiclarTorTbnujiDeM  {n.c  917), 
be  Wat  «ent  with  a  ctrong  foree  of  (iinlry  tn4 
Sniniib  infantry  In  piiniie  a  body  of  tiOOO  Rinnui  ~ 
whii  had  eaoipMl  froni  the  battle  and  ocvuplid 
itmng  poaition  in  ona  of  the  ncldhbourtag  illbfia. 
Pindiug  theuiirlm  •unounded.  they  were  indnod 
10  lay  down  their  anna,  on  renJTlng  hom  Maha^ 
hal  a  promiH  of  lafely.  Ilannibal  refuied  lo  nliiy 
the  apiitilalion,  alleging  that  Maharhal  had  ate- 


n 


1  iboHtD 


lined  the  Ruin* 


tlallan 


(Polyb.iil,  01.  HA:  Llr,  »IL 
H.  7  ;  Appiin,  AnM.  10.)  Shortly  after  Mahaf 
bal  had  an  opponnnily  of  ilrihing  a  freih  blow  bf 
inlenvpling  Ihe  ptnitot  (T.  reiiliulut,  who  wai  an 
hii  nuRh  to  join  Pliunliiiut  with  ■  delachmeiil  of 
40111)  men,  the  whole  of  which  Were  either  cul  t« 
!«««>  or  fell  into  the  handi  of  the  Caitlinginiailia 
(Polyb.iii.eej  l,iT.nii.Bi  A|>]>iiui,..4<iaAlI.) 
lie  i>  again  menltoned  u  ipnl  with  the  Nanidiaa 
cSTDlry  tu  nfage  Iha  rich  Falatnian  plaiiii  t  1114 
in  the  following  year  be  (omminded,  according  W 
Liry,  the  right  wing  of  the  CarthnglnlaD  amy  at 
the  battle  of  Cannae.  Aptdan,  on  the  innlniT> 
aaiigna  him  im  that  aecaiinn  th*  Gomnwnd  of  tnt 
merre  nf  cavalry,  and  Polyhiui  doea  not  mentloB 
hii  nonw  at  all.  Rut,  whaunr  poat  h>  held.  III* 
certain  that  be  did  gued  aerrlce  on  lliat  erentAil 
day  ;  and  it  waa  ho  thaL,  immedlnlely  after  tht 
liclory,  urged  Ilannibal  to  puih  on  al  once  willi 
hia  catalry  span  Itmnir  itiwlf,  pimniiing  hioi  thai  if 
he  did  «,  within  tin  dart  he  nbodd  tup  in  lb* 
Capltd.  On  lb«  refuaiil  at  bl>  conunandM,  Ma- 
haihal  le  aaid  to  baYe  obuveed,  that  KanniUI 
knew  indeed  how  in  gain  victoriei,  bot  not  bow  U 


■eihiim; 


whi<h  h 


of  ih>  beat  Judgn  in  lh«  art  ef  war.  (  Ut, 
i'iii.lS,4a,  SI  ;  Ap|>iaii.J>«t.  30.31  j  Yiont, 
IL  fi  i  Zenw.  Il  1  ;  Cala  ap.  <JeIL  k.  «  )  P1B' 
larch./hA.  17,  emmrtmtljr  aailrn*  tbia  adtica  (»■ 
Carthaginian  of  the  name  nf  Dam.)  EoFpi  •> 
incidenlal  notice  of  hia  pmenn-  al  the  aiafe  rf 
Caulinnm  (Lir.  uiii.  1R],  Mahmrinl  fi«a  Ilib 
period  diiappean  from  hiatorr,  A  peraon  vl  that 
panx  ia  meDdoned  by  rienlinna  [Slniig.  U.  S.  g 
13)  aa  em^ored  by  ihe  Carthuiatiiia  ualnit 
Kime  African  tiibn  Chat  bad  rebelled.  bU  BCirtbcr 
lhi>  be  lb*  lanw  a*  the  avbiect  of  the  paaMUt  anir 


•nd  Pieione  (vl 
Pleiaa],  *u  lb*  eldart  if  iba  lIMtm,  Ud  Ii  • 
(rotio  of  owant  Cftnit  b  rtrtalla  ^  batMM  If 
Zeu  tbi  BMjur  tl  UeMM  Am,  Ik  Ha  W 
Zeva  \^  ■TalllTtri  wi*  piM  to  ha  la  he  Htrti. 
(Il<mi.  Od  lie.  4».  Itfmm.  ■*  jlfHw.  i ;  B^ 
TIi-w.  918  )  Apallad.  iii.  I*.  |  1.  B.  I  3  ^  ThH. 
■    ■         ■    -[l*i  HatM    "  ■■-■-- 


901!  HAJORIANUS. 

luimc  ot  the  bona  den,  who  niu  b1»  dciignnted  by 
Ihi;  luiiDL-i  of  Ops  Fauna,  and  FMua.  (Mncrah. 
Sal,  L  I'J  i  Gelliiu,  liii.  32  ;  F»L  p.  131,  ed. 
MUlkr.)  [L.  S.] 

MAIUR  (Hofap),  ■  Onvk  uphiit  uid  ihc- 
toriciui,  who  lind  ubiiut  the  middte  of  the  Ihiid 
ceiiturf  uflir  Chriat,  bcforo  and  in  the  rrign  of 
the  cmprmr  Pbilippui.  He  wm  a  native  of  Arabia, 
aiid  wnilu  a  wnrk.  n^  0Tcl(r(gu>,  in  tliiiteen  booki, 
of  which  Kareel;  a  tnuo  bai  come  down  ta  ut. 
(^uid.  >.  r.  Matup  ;  Endoc  p.  300 ;  SchoL  ad  Hsr- 

««,.p.i.tn.)  [L.S.1 

MAJOHIA'NUS,  JU'LIUS  VALE'RIUS, 
enipoMF  of  Rome  (a.  d.  4A7 — 161),  ouendcd  the 

the  denih  of  the  emperor  Avitui,  the  tnpreme 
pnarer  in  tlit  wcalcm  nupim  nmaioed  in  tlu  fauidi 
of  RicimiT,  «'ho  vai  tlii!  i«i1  niaiter  preiioiulj, 
and  would  Imve  lutiimed  the  imperial  title,  but  for 
tho  CFitninly  thai  hin  rlcTntion  n'uulil  cteate  a  l<:i~ 

and  (lii-re  wa>  a  docidi-d  prejudice  amunjf  the 
Itomnno  In  chootr  n  tnicbamn  fin  ihdr  emprioT. 
Ricimer  consequently  gave  the  crown  to  Mnjori- 
auui^  with  the  conicnt  ofllia  ICii!<tcm  emperor  Leo 
(A.  D.  iai).  Tbo  ■inmc  of  Uaj.m.in  appcan  a> 
onrlf  ■>  4,"^!,  when  he  diitinftuisfard  himwlf  in  the 
war  agaiuM  the  Franka,  nnd  oTer  lincc  ho  had 
continued  10  tern  in  the  field,  mailing  himulf 
known  at  once  for  hit  militiuy  bkill  and  hta  eicel- 
Irnl  chnractcr.  He  wai  dcscondfd  from  a  family 
diitinjuiikhed  in  the  nnuj-,  and  n-ai  ind«d  one  of 
the  licit  men  that  ever  filled  the  throne  of  the 
t'liesar* ;  he  had  eipepienced  both  good  fortune 
and  bad  (bitnne,  and  enjoyed  unbounded  popularity 
with  the  Iroopi.  Riciiner  thought  he  wai  only  a 
prik'ral,  unlit  for  ndminittmtive  buiineia,  who, 
being  nccuttomed  to  obey  him,  would  continue  to. 
In  lliii  retprct,  however,  Ricimer  wa>  tniilakcn. 
Aa  soon  a>  AInjorian  was  poatcaaed  of  the  aiipreme 
tillc,  he  aiuied  nt  tnpreme  power  alto.  Hit 
'    '   I  of  his  principal  officer*  did  great  credit 


hii   di« 


It  who  I 


a  hit 


:.«yPelnn.  „ 
in  Uuul,  Mngnut,  praelrcliu  praelorio  in  Unul,  aud 
othera.  In  4'in  the  coast  a(  C'ontpanui  mu  infeilrd 
by  the  Vninlnbi,  who  held  the  tea  niih  a  pnwerfid 
tiert  1  but  Majorian,  iuformed  of  their  dehlKus  had 
poMed  hit  troopa  an  welt,  that  the  nrnin  ludy  of 
the  Vandali  wai  lurpriaed  when  on  there,  and 
totally  dcleated.  The  only  means  to  Mop  the  per- 
petual incnrtinna  of  the  Vondaliwnt  to  attack  their 
king  Ocnteric  in  Africa,  and  this  ^klajorinn  letolvcd 
to  do.  He  consequently  entered  Caul  with  a  ttrong 
nnny.andtuccecdedinignellingtbedonieitictTDuhlgi 
hy  which  that  pmvince  ivaa  agitated  llirough  the  in- 
tri);uet  of  the  Weat  Qutbic  king  Theoduric  The 
Rinnan  anny  which  he  Wat  leading  to  Africa  waa, 
howcTCT.  anything  but  Koinan,  l^'ing  moitly  com- 

Euted  of  Iuiri>arian«,  mch  m  liattacnar,  Sueviana, 
[una,  Alaiii,  Ku^i,  Burgundiana,  (iotha,  and  Sai- 
mntiant  with  whom  ha  putted  the  Alpa  in  Noiembcr, 
iift.  Majorian  iint  wrat  lo  Lyon,  where  be  waa 
complimented  by  the  poetSidoniut  Apollinaiii,  who 
there  wrote  hit  panegyric  of  Majorian,  after  having 
been  pardoned  by  hiui  for  hit  participation  in  the 
prcviout  revolt.  From  Lyon  llie  ein]ieror  went  to 
Ariel,  where  he  stiycd  the  whole  year  459.  having 
filed  npim  thnt  i;i1y  at  a  mn'ling- place  for  Ihoie 
iiunieme,  but  ttill  scattered  forcct,  with  which  he 


HALACUS. 
intended  to  invade  Africm.  At  Ailea  ha  fntMU 
upon  Theudoric  to  detial  from  further  att«a|«  il 
canting  diiturbiuicei  in  Oanl.  In  tba  bc^na| 
of  4E0  every  thing  wot  leody  liir  aettiiig  sot  to 
Africa,  and  Majorian  croiied  tbo  PjicuMi,  Ui 
intention  being  to  join  hii  fleat,  whicb  lar  * 
anchor  in  the  Wboui  of  Caithagena.  IfeanaU^ 
Qenieric  made  oSera  for  peao<s  wbicK  haviif  Uci 
rejected  by  Ilie  emperor,  ha  eniplajcd  ulrigaMk 
and  tucceeded  in  bribing  tarns  of  the  pruKJ^ 
oflicen  of  the  Roman  navy,  who  enabUd  hiia  tt 
lurpriie  the  fleet  at  Conhvens.  Tha  defcst  <f  li* 
ItoEoant  waa  complete,  the  whola  of  their  tl^ 
being  BUnk,  burnt,  or  taken.  Ths  tniton  ma 
pcrtonal  enemiea  of  Majoriazif  who  looked  viU 
jealouty  upon  hit  riting  fiirtaDa.  TbekaaifAe 
fleet  obliged  the  emperor  to  reuim  to  Qaol,  vrhat 

aerie  having  renewed  hit  oSen,  he  accepted  ihoa, 
and  peace  wat  mode  between  Rome  and  Coitbife. 
From  Gaul  Majorian  went  lo  Italy,  when  kit 
pretence  became  jnditpeniable  to  hit  own  intmMi 
llicimer,  jealoua  of  the  riung  power  and  popvlariiy 
of  a  man  whom  he  looked  upon  aa  hit  tool,  femid 
a  ichemo  to  deprive  him  of  the  cnwn.  Whilella- 
jariaa  wat  at  Tortona  in  Lombudy,  tlu  tanipin^ 
broke  out:  bo  fouod  himielf  unexpectedly  B~ 
rounded  by  the  partiaiina  of  Ridmer ;  and  tk* 
only  way  to  tare  hit  life  vat  to  abdicala,  wUA 
he  did  on  (he  2d  of  August,  461.  Ha  died  ^- 
denly,  on  the  7th  of  Angnal,  Gia  days  atts  kk 
abdication,  of  dytenleir,  aa  wai  lepacted ;  hi 
Idnlint  plainly  lay*  that  he  waa  pnt  to  death  hj 
order  oF  Ricimer,  who  now  pkeed  Sercnu  oa  thi 

We  cannot  finiih  thia  notice  wilbont  oiling  the 
studanl'a  attention  to  the  lawa  of  MajorBa,  whi^ 
future  him  an  honourable  rank  among  Hoomb 
legitlatota.  lie  put  an  end  to  the  awfill  Snl 
oppreaiion  in  the  pravineei ;  he  n-inveilcd  tht 
provincial  magitlratct  with  power  to  laaesi  Mia  i 
ho  Hopped  the  dilapidation  of  the  a^endLd  moav- 
ment*  in  Rome  and  other  places,  which  vnd 
oflicen  would  allow  any  body,  who  wanted  boiki- 
log  maloriaU,  to  take  down,  if  mancy  was  paid 
for  the  pcrmiMian  ;  and  b«  made  several  alhs 
wise  and  useful  Uiwt  and  regnlatianf,  which  sn 
contained  in  the  Codex  Theodoaianua,  (SidoK 
ApolL  /'unroyr.  Afajar.EiiitL  i.  I  ;  Pncop.  Vt^ 
i.  7,  a  i  Greg.  Tnron.  il  7  ;  Priaeus  in  AaifC 
h-jKd.  p.  4->  1  RvagT.  H.  E.u.1,  mk  fn.;  !&■ 
tiui,  ChroH.;  MaiccUin.  Cknm.)  [W.  P.] 


liLVLACON  (HaAiiwrXa  utin  of  Henelri^ 

on  the  Kuiine,  in  the  sertiea  of  Selencot,  whodta 
Lyaimachut  with  a  javelin  al  the  batde  of  Cen- 


MALCHU& 
»ith  Apotlonin)  o(  AUhandi^  who  vu  nininnd: 

JMoAuJf.      [ApOLtONIUS.]  [C.  P,  M.l 

MALA  LAS.     [MiL«L*B.] 
MALAS,  of  Chin*,  *  tcnlplor,  mentianed  In 

Dip«nui  and  ScjUii.  He  wu  the  ^nndlkthct  m 
Anlherinni,  uid  mutt  thEnfors  hMS  dauriihi^ij 
■boul  the  35lh  or  40th  Olympiad.  [P.  S.1 

MALCHTS  or  MALICHUS  ^Kd\x"^  Ms*.-- 

■igni'lici  ■*  B  king."  (OdHOiiu,  Lmg.  PKoro.  M.«n. 
f.  iOS  t  and  Knitcr,  ad  SiiH.  t.  v.  Oop^iHot.) 

1.  A  Outhngini*n  Ind^r  vho,  according  m 
Jualin,  waa  one  of  the  tint  that  eilendrd  the 
power  and  dominion  of  hit  coimtry,  fini,  by  iiic- 
ceuful  wan  agsinil  th«  African  tribei,  and  afl-r- 
warda  by  tha  auojagaiion  of  great  part  of  Sici  I  r. 
But,  haTtng  aiibiequently  croiKd  into  Sardinia,  L. 
waa  defeated  in  a  grral  battle  i    on  account  nf 

hia  dountrynien.  In  revenge  for  thii  he  led  lij. 
■my  toCarthitge  mid  laid  lifge  to  the  city,  llii 
aon  Cartbala  wat  in  lain  aent  to  intrrqedc  wiik 
him  ;  he  waa  cmcllied  by  ordei  of  Malchui  hiru- 
■olf  within  aight  of  the  walla.  Yet,  haiing  ut 
length  made  himielF  matter  of  the  city,  he  «ni 
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2.  One  of  the  chief  leaden  among  the  Jewa  nt 
Ihe  time  that  Cauiaa  Longinna  waa  in  Syria,  a  r. 
43.  He  had  failed  in  payment  of  the  tribini' 
which  he  waa  appointed  to  eollecl,  on  which  lu> 
count  Caiaiui  wa>  about  to  put  him  to  death,  hint 
be  waa  with  difficulty  aared  by  ibe  interceui^u 
of  Hyrcanui  and  Antipalcr.     But,  bi  (nm  beJiLD 

Etcful  to  Atilipater  foi  the  aeivice  thna  rendctrj 
I,  Malichui  began  to  fonn  deaignl  agaioal  hia 
life,  and  at  length  tuccecded  in  retnoTing  him  by 
poison.  Herod,  the  tan  of  Antlpater,  for  a  lirrji^ 
diuembled  hia  deatre  of  vengeance,  and  pntenfli'il 
tn  be  reconciled  to  Malichua.  who  obtained  a  hi^ii 
place  in  the  fiiTmir  of  Hyrcanul ;  bnl  he  bi>.„i 
took  an  oppnnunily  to  have  him  auaaainated  bv  ji 

■     •  -    ■■■        (UKfh.A-i.iiT.  II. a 2-a, 


B.J.  i. 


3,  Kingof  Arabia  Pettaea  (probably  the  MRie 
who  ia  mcnlioned  by  Hiniua,  B.  Altm.  I,  aa  lend- 
ing an  auiiliary  force  of  cavalry  to  Ca«ar  in 
Egi'pt.  and  it  termed  by  him  king  of  the  Nn- 
haiha*an»),  Kai  coiiterapomry  with  Herod  ihi' 
Great,  who  fled  to  him  for  refuge  when  ho  "  :w 
drii-i'ii  out  of  Jerusalem  by  Antigonoa  and  iIk 
P.irthi.ini,  B.C.  40.  Rut  Malchua,  though  botiij 
by  many  obligntinna  to  Herod  and  hi*  father  An- 
tipatrr,  ivfused  to  receive  him  in  hit  adrerniy. 


and  forb 


At  . 

B.  c  VI)  boatilitiea  arOM  he 
Herod,  in  consequence  of  Ih 
'  to  pay  the  appointed  tribuE 
Herod  waa  charged  by  Anli>" 
i  amu.    The  wu  coDtiniiv 


nearly  two  yeari  with  vanoui  chsngea  or  fortuno, 
but  Kenia  to  han  been  teminated  by  the  deddva 
defeat  of  the  Arabian  monarch.  We  howerei 
again  hcai  of  M«lchlu,  at  a  aubaeqnent  period,  u 
fomenting  the  inirigne*  of  AJeiandm  and  HyrcB- 
nui  againat  Herod,  (Joaeph.  .*iit  lit.  14.  |i  I 
2.  IT.  4.  M  IJ,  4.  5,  6.  %  2,  fl.  J.  L  14,  «§  1,  a; 
10.)  [E.H.a] 

MALCHU3(M((Xx">),Hter«ry.  I.OtUniB- 
ru.!,.    [No,  4.] 

2.  OfMiBoNii.    (No.  3.] 

3.  MoNAcnva.  the  Mo.iK.  aBthor  of  acnriau 
antobiognphy,  dictated  by  blm  In  hia  eiovme  old 
nRe  to  Jerome,  then  a  voting  man  reaidinr  U 
Mnronia,  a  hamlet  ahoni  tiiirly  tniletfrom  Anlwch. 
(Hieronvra.  Viu%  MalM,  O/Kra,  vol  ii.  ml  tl, 
&c.  Ki.  Vallnnii.) 

4.  Of  PinL.4DKti-iiii.  Among  the  writen  turn 
whnm  the  'EKXayat  lift  tpinttf,  Kirrrfta  <b 
LryutiBtiHna,  compiled  by  order  of  ConatanliM 
I'DrphyriigonitDi.  are  l>k«n,  waa  Molcbiia  the  an- 
pliiaC  (M^x"'  iru^irnft}.  Accirding  tn  Soidii 
and  Eudonii  fi.  b,  MJaxsi)  Malchua  waa  a  By 
unline  ;  but  the  itatemeol  of  Photina  thai  he  wu 
a  native  of  Philadelphia,  ia  prefmble ;  and  hit 
Syriac  name  m^e*  it  pmbable  that  PhiladelpUa 
wa«  the  city  >□  called  (lb*  ancient  TUbUih)  la  tli« 
country  of  Ammnnilia,  eui  of  lb*  Jordan.  Ma(i 
chui  probably  followed  hi 
or  saphiat  at  Conitantinsple,  and  tha  l 
(linl  he  waa  a  nativa  of  that  dtj  may  have  anaas 
frnm  that  oiirumatanee.  According  to  Suldaa  and 
Endoeia,  he  wnte  a  hittory  aitending  Anin  ih* 
reign  of  Conatanlinn  to  that  of  Anaitiaioa  i  bat 
liiework  iniieTenbuaka.uf  which  Photiua  haa  gitaq 
an  aeumnl  (0>W.  cod.  7U),  and  lo  which  b*  < 
gim  Ihe  title  Bujiu^aldl.  comprebendcd  only  tlM 
period  fmm  the  final  aickiieu  of  the  Ewlem  n^ 
peror  Leo  \.  (a.  d.  *13  or  174).  lo  the  daath  «l 
Nepot.  emperor  of  the  \\n\  (t.  D.  4SD).     tl  hM 

.ppoied  that  ttiit  waa  an  eiUKI  front  tiM 
nentioaed  by  Sutdaa,  or  a  mulllaled  cDpf  t 
mat  It  waa  iccumpfeie  ia  alleited  by  Pholiua  hW 
self,  who  loya  that  the  omntaenciemeiit  of  the  6nt 
of  Ihe  aeven  booka  ahowrd  that  the  anlliac  iwi 
already  wrillen  (cmw  previoua  porliona,  aod  IhM 
the  cloae  vl  the  Hmtn  bwik  ahowad  hia  inlntiM 
of  carrying  it  further,  <f  bit  Ufa  waa  a{a»d.  SsB* 
eminent  critic*,  unong  whom  ia  Valcaiua  (fl/tl.l» 
•rjA.  de  Legal.),  hate  Ihonghi  thai  the  hialoiy 
i.i.u...  1.. —  ..i,h  Leo'a  aickne..,  and  that  h« 
wiu  the  cuniuiuator  of  Piiagaa.  wheu  bialnry  It 
■iippDsed  to  ham  leA  off  at  that  paint.  NkMlV 
( Iti  IliMarieii,  ^  pr>K«d  10  tha  Bonn  edllioD  of 
the  £ne7ilii)  M|ipM*d  that  llila  cnineldsaee  «OT 
ftmn  Photiui  haling  roe)  with  a  Ionian  onlr  vt 
the  work  of  Halohoa,  which  had  bf»p  inMTWd  la 
fome  hialoriwl  tbna  after  tb«  work  af  l*iiacv| 
or  thai  the  hialofw  of  the  antei*dent  period  had 
bwn  girm  by  Malchiu  in  anuiU»r  «oii.  Aa,  how- 
ever, !<uidw  and  Kndacia  apeak  of  tlu  hlaloiy  In 
iia  wbola  eitmit.  aa  ana  work,  we  ar*  rnth<f 
diipuicd  to  Ihlnk  ll  wu  nuUithed  in  auccotajtt 
iHrta.  aa  ihe  anihor  waa  able  to  tnbit  it  (a  Hp- 
puaitioD  which  beat  comcide*  with  llie  notica  In 

the  longrf  dnmtinn  of 


work  meni 


of  Malch 


wilh  e 


a  p«l. 


I  atylg  ef  Makhm  oa  a  pnfrel  tonde)  al 
u  aim|aniiiuii ;  par«.  trr*  (nan  leduDdancy 
•iaifiig  U  «eU  wlccled  wotila  and  plinai^ 
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MALELAS. 


He  notices  also  bis  eminence  as  a  rhetorictan,  and 
•ays  that  he  was  fiivourable  to  Christianity  ;  a 
ftatement  which  has  been  thought,  but  we  do  not 
see  why,  inconsistent  with  the  pmises  he  has  be- 
stowed on  the  heathen  philosopher  and  diviner, 
PaniprepiuH  [IllusJ.  The  works  of  Malchus  are 
lost,  except  the  portions  contained  in  the  Ejccerpta 
of  Constantine  [Constantinus  VII.],  and  some 
extracts  in  Suidas,  which  are  collected  and  sub- 
joined to  the  Bonn  edition  of  the  Ejeeerpta,  (Pho- 
tius,  Suidas,  Kudocia,  //.  cc  ;  Vossius,  De  Hist, 
Grardiy  ii.  21  ;  Cave,  Hist.  Lilt  ad  ann.  496  ; 
Fabric  Bibt.  Graec  vol.  vii.  p.  540  ;  Niebuhr,  /.  c) 
6.  SoPHisTA,  the  Sophist.  [No.  4.] 
6.  Of  TvRR.  Malchus  was  the  Hellenized 
form  of  the  original  Syriac  name  of  the  philosopher 
Porphyry.  [Pcjifhyrius.]  The  Syriac  name 
Malchus  signifies  **king;^  and  the  Greek  Por- 
phyrins, Tlop^upioSf  was  perhaps  designed  to  be  its 
equivalent  [J.  C.  M.] 

MALCHUS  CLEODEMUS.  [Cleodkmu«.] 
MALEATES  {MaKtdryjs)^  a  surname  of  Apollo, 
derived  from  cape  Maloa,  in  the  south  of  Laconia. 
He  had  sanctuaricH  under  this  name  at  Sparta  and 
on  mount  Cynortium.  (Paus.  iii.  12.  §  7t  ii.  27, 
in  fin.)  [L.  S.] 

MA'LELAS,  or  MALALAS,  JOANNES 
{*la>dvtnis  6  M<i\4\a  or  MaXiiAa),  a  native  of  An- 
tioch,  and  a  Hyzantine  historian.  According  to 
Hody  he  lived  in  the  ninth  century  ;  but  it  is  more 
probsible  that  he  lived  shortly  after  Justinian  the 
Great,  as  Gibbon  ver}'  pobitively  asserts  {Dedine 
and  Fall,  vol.  vii.  p.  61,  not.  1,  ed.  1815,  8vo.). 
Those,  however,  who  pretend  that  he  could  not  have 
livnd  after  Mohammed,  simply  because  his  name 
in  Syriac,  ("  Malalas,**)  means  **  an  orator,"  the 
Syrian  language  being  soon  superseded  by  the 
Arabic,  are  much  mistaken,  for  the  outrooting  of 
the  Syriac  was  no  more  the  work  of  a  century  than 
of  a  day.  It  is  unknown  who  Malelas  was.  He 
wrote  a  voluminous  history,  or  rather  chronicle  of 
the  world,  with  6(>ccial  regard  to  Roman,  Greek, 
and  especially  Byzantine  history.  It  originally 
began  with  the  creation  of  the  world,  but  the  com- 
mencement is  lust,  and  the  extant  portion  begins 
with  the  death  of  Vulconus  and  the  accession  of 
his  son  Sol,  and  finishes  abruptly  with  the  expe- 
dition of  Marcianus,  the  nephew  of  Justinuin  the 
Great,  against  the  Cutzinac  in  Africa.  We  do  not 
know  how  much  of  the  end  is  lost.  This  history 
is  full  of  most  absurd  stories,  yet  contains  also 
some  very  curious  facts,  and  is  of  great  importance 
for  the  history  of  Justinian  and  his  immediate  pre- 
decessors. The  earlier  emperors  are  treated  very 
briefly  ;  eight  lines  seemed  sufficient  to  the  author 
for  the  rt>ign  of  Arcadius.  The  Eastern  emperors 
have  more  space  allotted  to  them  than  the  Western. 
The  style  is  barbarous,  except  where  the  author 
copies  other  historians  who  wrote  well :  the  Chro- 
iiicon  P.iscale  and  Cedrenus  are  extracted  to  a 
large  extent.  Edmund  Chihnend  of  Oxford  pre- 
pared the  Editio  Princeps,  from  a  Bodleian  MS., 
but  he  died  before  he  accomplished  his  task,  and 
the  work  was  published  by  Humphrey  Hody,  Ox. 
1691,  8vo.  That  MS.  does  not  contain  the  be- 
ginning of  the  work,  but  Chilmead  thought  that 
Georgius  Ilamartolus  had  copied  this  portion  of  the 
hiatury  of  Malelas,  and  consequently  supplied  the 
defect  from  the  dry  account  of  Ilamartolus.  The 
whole  work  was  divided  bv  Chilmead  into  18 
books,  the  first  of  which,  as  well  as  the  beginning 


MALLEOLll^ 

of  tlie  second,  belong  to  Hanutohm  HedjadU 
reiy  valuable  prolegomena.  Tha  VaDiea  nfriKrf 
the  Oxford  edition  (17S3,  fid.)  ia  qute  wJkm, 
The  Bonn  edition  hyh,Dmaiaf,  18Sly8v«.,ii 
a  very  carefol  and  nviied  zeprint  of  the  OiM 
edition,  which  contains  a  eoiuidoimfalo  nmAti  if 
small  omissions,  mi^rinta,  and  other  triffiqc  it 
fecta,  though,  on  the  whole,  it  is  a  toi^  good  mhu 
Dindorf  thought  that  the  account  of 
was  not  identical  with  that  of  Malriaa,  aad  €■■(► 
qucndy  published  it  aeparatelyy  mder  the  titb 
**  Anonymi  Cbronologica  ;**  be  nqght  as  wdl  hm 
pat  the  name  of  Hamartrins  on  the  titk.  A  wy 
good  account  of  Malelas  is  givm  hj  Bntkj  k 
his  ^'Epistola  ad  Joannem  MiUinm,**  oo  Makte 
and  other  contemponuy  writers,  whidi  is  gifcn  ia 
the  Oxford  and  Bonn  editioDS.  (Fabric.  BH 
Grcue,  vol  rii  p.  44ft,  ftc  ;  Cave,  SkL  JUL  ^ 
568  ;  Hsmbeiger,  NaekndUmfxm  Orfskfcs  JOi- 
nem.)  [W.P.] 

MA'LEUS  fMdXflof),  a  lOB  of  Hcneks  by 
Omphale,  is  said  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  As 
trumpet.  (Schol.  ad  Horn.  IL  XfiSL  319 ;  8ttL 
T^Aiv.  224.)  [L.&] 

MA'LIADES  (MoAidScf  vrfyi^),  nyDphs  vis 
were  worshipped  as  the  protectors  A  flecks  and  d 
fruit-trees.  They  are  also  called  MiyAllif  or  *tm^ 
Mi}Al8cr.  (Theocrit  i.  22,  with  Valck.  nota^  siiL 
45  ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  196S.)  The  hmimbs 
is  also  given  to  the  nymphs  of  the  district  of  the 
Malians  on  the  river  SpercheinSh  (SoriL  MflMl 
725.)  [L.  a] 

MA'LLEOLUS,  PUBLFCIUS.  1.  JL  Pi» 
Licius  L.  p.  L.  K.  Mallbolub,  eonaol  &  c,  239 
with  M.  Aemilins  Lepidos,  was  sent  with  his  est 
league  against  the  Sardinians.  (Zonar.  ri^  p.  40U 
c)  It  was  this  M.  Poblidns  and  his  brstlMr 
L.  Publicius  who  built  in  their  aedilesh^  the 
temple  of  Flora,  instituted  the  Fbrales  Ledi,  sad 


also  built  the  beautiful  dims  {Pmblkim 
which  led  op  the  Aventine.  They  execated 
worics  with  the  money  obtuned  from  tibe 
which  were  exacted  from  the  persons  who  hid 
violated  the  agrarian  laws.  Vaixo  and  Ovid  csl 
them  plebeian,  but  Featus  cttmle  aedilea  (Tab 
Anfu  ii.  49;  Festus,  p.  2S8,  ed.  HoOer;  On 
Fast.  v.  279,  dec. ;  Varro,  /;.  £.  ¥.  158,cd.  Hfillc) 
Their  aedileship  most  have  &Ilen  in  u,  c;  240^  m 
we  learn  from  Velleius  Patereolos  (L  14)  that  As 
Florales  Ludi  were  instituted  in  that  jeoi;  (Gib- 
pare  Pighius,  AnnoL  vol.  iL  p.  72.) 

2.  L.  PUBLICIUR  L.  p.  L.  N.  Msf.i.tftiiff% 
aedile  with  his  brother  in  B.  c.  240,  aa  ia  nsBtiaaid 
above.  We  may  conclude,  from  his  |«aenaBa 
being  the  same  as  that  of  their  fiither,  that  fas  M 
the  elder  brother. 

3.  Publicius  Mallbolus  killed  his 
and  was  in  consequence  sewn  np  in  a 
cast  into  the  lea.    This  occoired  in  a.  c.  101,  i 
is  menUoned  as  the  first  instance  of  this 
which  had  occurred  among  the  RomaniL    (Oros^  % 
16  ;  Liv.  EpiL  59  ;Ck,  ad  Heremu  L  19L) 

4.  C.  (Publicius)  MjaLnoLua,  qoaeslpr  H 
Cu.  DoUbella  in  Cilida,  b.  a  80,  died  in  dtt  |» 
vince,  and  was  succeeded  in  hu  oflke  W  Vcns^ 
who  also  became  the  tutor  of  his  son.  lidMM 
had  amassed  great  wealth  in  the  province  \tf  j/Ik^ 
dering  the  provindals,  bat,  according  to  the  bM» 
ment  of  Cicero,  Verres  took  good  care  to  apdf  ikl 
greater  part  of  it  to  his  own  use.  Cioero  rartfatf 
says,  that  Malleolus  was  killed  (oomms)  bj  VflOa^ 


A 


MALUalNENSIB. 
but  tllil  ii  piebably  ui  onlorical  ax^ 
the  ichaliut  tuggriia.      (Cic    Verr. 
PKudo-Auon,  ad  II.  ce.) 

MA'LLIA    GENS,   plebtian.     Th 


MAMAEA. 


HO 


that  MaUiu>  n  the  ro 


into  ibawsLl-kDD 


nd  th«  bill  manuKnpi!, 

iHt;,  ihiiuld  b*  ftlter^d 
of  Mulini.  The  ot!,- 
U.in«l«,yof.h.higb,.r 


•ruconinl  B.C  105.     [Mai 

C.  MA'LLIUS,  one  of  C 

■ruiuuonedbj  Ihe  chief  m 


(Camin.  S)  call  the  msgiHvi  eqnitDm  P.  Coraelka 
Sdpio.  He  wu  cOBinlir  tribunt  *  tttaai  lune  in 
&  c.  390,  the  yiai  in  which  Rome  wu  Hken  bf 
the  Qauli.  (Lit.  t.  36;  Diod.  lii.  110.)  la 
Diodoma  and  in  the  commoa  edilieni  of  Liry  hii 
pnuDomrn  i>  Seriina,  but  in  mbw  of  tin  bnl 
MS8.  of  U'J  be  i>  eallHl  PubUuB. 

7.  P.  CukNELIUB  MaLVGINI.SHIS  CoSSIJS,  COD- 

(ulu  tribune  a.  c  S95.  and  coniul  B.  c  S93  wi^ 
U  VflleriM  PotitUi.     [Cossuii.  No.  9.] 

8,  M.  CoHNiLii'a  P.  F.  p.  N.  M'I.Iiai!JINail, 
was  elected  ansor  in  B.  c.  3S3,  to  luppl;  ^  placa 
ur  C.  Juliui  Juliu,  otho  liad  died  in  bu  jcai  of 
nlRca  ;  bulai  Rome  wai  taken  bj  the  Oauli  in  thil 
luBCTDBi,  thja  practice  w 


■  el«ted   n^in  ii 


and  poneieed  grent  military 


n  liifl  year  of  ol 


(U..  .. 


tuepan  all  miliiaty  i 

eipeiience  and  repatalion.  Id  the.  baltla 
CicsKp'i  colleague,  AntoniM,  in  vhicfa  Catiline  fell. 
Ualliiu  commanded  the  right  win^,  and  waa  kitlrJ 
in  the  conflict.  (Sail.  Oil.  24,  27—30,  32,  kS. 
36,  59,  60  i  Cic  M  GiL  L  3,  9,  12,  iL  6,  9  ;  Dion 
Caia.  xjHTii.  30.) 

MA'LLIUS  THEODCRUS.  ITshmiomk] 
MALUGINENSIS,  a  celebrated  patrician  U- 
milj  of  the  Cornelia  gent  in  the  ewlir  *ge>  of  (he 
lepnblic  It  diuppeata  fconi  hiitsiy  even  befori' 
■he  time  of  the  Sunnile  wan.  Thia  family  aeeni), 
In  haie  been  originally  the  lenie  u  tbat  of  Coenii, 
•ince  we  find  at  tint  both  nirnamea  united.  [S.r 
No.  I.]  Afterwaidi,  howeTer.  the  Coiti  and  Mn- 
liiginenaei  became  two  teparete  (am Din.  |Co88U».] 
1.  Seb.  Corneliits  p.  r.  Couua  M«Ltt'ij- 
HiNSie,  coniul  B.C.  485  nith  g.  Fftbiui  Vibulanui. 


1.  Cauiui 


•occeu.     (LiT.  ii.  41  ;  Dionva.  viii.  77,  82.) 
•a  L.  CoRNiLiui  San,  r.  P.  n.  MjiLUUiNiNeis 

eoniul  n  c.  459  with  Q.  Fabiua  Vibnlantii.  The 
soniuli  of  Ihii  year  catrird  on  war  againit  th? 
Voleci  and  the  Aequi  with  great  ((lotyand  lucctii. 
Atcnrding  to  ume  accounu  MnlagineDHI  took 
Anlium,  and  we  learn  from  the  itiiun|^  Faiti 
that  he  obtained  a  ttiumph  for  hia  victory  otot  the 
Annate*.  (  Lit.  liL  2:3—24  ;  Dionya,  i.  20,  2 1  ; 
Diod.  XL.  S6.)  He  ii  mcntiened  u  one  of  the 
defendera  in  the  lenite  of  the  Kcond  decemiinile 
in  B.C  449,  because  hil  brother  Marcna  wai  cne 
ofthenuniber(Liv,  iii.  40[  Dionya.  xi.  1S);bnt 
if  we  can  rely  upon  the  Fatii,  in  which  Moinu 


P.  Sin.  ^ 


ji  broth  f] 


3.  M.  CoHv-BLiuH  L.  r.  fitn-'n.  MiLuoiUkv 
aia,  a  member  of  the  •econd  decemiirale.  [See 
No, 2.]  (LiT.  liL  36,  40,  41  i  Dionyi.  i.  SS,  li. 
15,  23.) 

•I.  M.  CoRNKLius  M.  r.  Maluginimub,  consul 
B.  c  436  with  L.  Papirini  CruHU.  (Lit.  it.  3[  ; 
Diod,  lii.  46.) 

G.  P.  Cohmilius  M.  r.  it.  N.  HiLtromuiaia. 
one  of  the  conautar  tribiuKt,  B.C.  401.  (Lit.  iv. 
<l  :  Diod.  liT.  19.) 

6.    P.  COKNILlUa  P.  F.    M.  H.    MltLUOINBrihlil, 

eoniular  tribune  in  B.  c  397  (Liv.  t.  16  ;  Dh><l. 
ii>.  35),  and  magitter  equilum  to  the  dictator  M. 
Furius  Camillui  in  B.C  39G.  At  leatt  the  Fa>li 
CapitoUni  name  Mi^/nginttttii  ai  the  ma^iler  eqiii- 
lam  lu  Ihia  year ;  but  Livy  (t.  19)  and  Plntwcb 


9,  Sir.  Cobml 
c^  386,  the  kcoi 


.  «.    MALCOINBIf- 

:  the  lint  time  io 
.  c.  384,  the  third 


Irilini 


le  in  B.  c.  368.     (Lit.  n.  6,  18, 


.      (LiT. 


36, 43.) 

II.  SiK.  COHNUIITI  8*ll.  *.  M.  M.  MaLuot- 
N INSIS  nuujiiter  equitnm  to  the  dictator  F.  Qnioo- 
tiui  Pennui  Cupilolinni  Criapinua,  B.C.  361,  who 
was  appointed  to  conduct  the  war  against  tiM 
OanlL  (Lit.  Tii.  9.)  [CArrruLiMum  Qumemt, 
No.  7.1 

HALUS  (KiAoi),  a  »n  ff  Amphictyon  or  at 
Amjrnii,  mid  to  hare  given  the  name  tn  the  town  of 
Malieni.  (Slept  Bra.  «.o,  MaAicM,)       IL.  S.| 

MAMAEA,  JU'LIA,  the  daughter  of  Julik 
Maew,  the  niece  of  Septimiui  SeTrrui,  the  linl 
couiin  of  Cancnila,  the  aunt  of  Elambdui.  tba 
wife  of  Ocaaiui  Marcianut,  the  moihet  of  Alex- 
ander Seierui.  [See  geuealogicnl  table  prrliied  10 
CAR4rji.i.A.I  She  waa  a  native  of  Emeia  in 
Syria,  and  leema,  after  the  aceeuion  of  Septinitu 


I  of  her 


i>t  Julia 


■I  have  b 


Ltallei 


201,  olherwiae  the  report,  which  al  one  lime  gMned 
genetnl  credit,  that  Alexander  a*  well  aa  Ehuabalu* 
wai  in  rvolity  the  toa  of  Cttrtcalla,  ctmld  ttenr 
have  been  circidated.  We  know  nothing  of  hor 
lubwquBiit  history,  until  the  period  when  aba 
accompanied  Elagabalui  to  Rome.  Fnm  that 
linic  forward  she  bcaune  remarkable  on  account  of 
the  diligence  with  which  ehe  protected  the  perton 
of  her  vm  tram  the  treachery  of  his  cou«in,  and  the 
exemplary  E«tl  with  which  ahe  guarded  the  purity 
oF  hie  mind  in  the  iuld>l  of  a  vrry  hot  bed  of  iiea 
and  drbuicbeiy.  The  hrgh  pl^nciple*  which  tha 
inttilled  were  fully  developed  after  hii  eleTation  to 
the  throne,  and  pmTrd  ■  bleaaiug  In  mankind 
during   hn   ihon   irign.       But  tb*   chancter  of 

pride,  and  a  jenliimy  of  pow«  which  could  hmult 
DO  riral,  led  her  tu  EiEat  with  gisat  harahneai  and 
indignity  vDe,  at  leut,  ol  her  dnughiert-ln-law. 
iler  cnuuHk  iwayed  by  ui  moidinata  deiire  ta 
accntnuiaie  money,  indimd  Hrvrnii  to  adi>pi  a 
•yitcni  of  ill-judged  paraiuienyMwanla  hit  taldien. 
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■nd  thas  gave  nac  to  the  mutiny  which  proTed 
fatal  both  to  herself  and  to  her  son,  who  is  said 
to  have  upbraided  her  with  his  dying  breath  as 
the  cause  of  his  destruction.  Their  death  took 
place  in  Gaul,  early  in  the  year  a.  d.  235.  (For 
authorities,  see  Caracalla  ;  Elaoadalub  ; 
Sevebus.)  [W.  It] 


COIN    OP   JULIA    MAMABA. 

• 

MAMERCI'NUS  or  MAMERCUS,  the  most 
ancient  f:uuily  of  the  patrician  Aeniilia  Gens,  and 
one  of  the  most  distinguiuhcd  of  all  the  Roman 
iamilies  in  the  early  ngos  of  the  republic.  The 
family  pn)feAi»c(l  to  derive  its  name  from  Mnmcrcus 
if.  tlie  reipn  of  Numa,  to  whom  indivd  all  the 
Aemilii  traced  their  origin.  [Mamkrcus;  Abmilia 
Gbns.1  This  family,  like  many  of  the  other  dis- 
tinguished families  in  early  Roman  history,  dis- 
appears about  tlie  time  of  the  Samnite  wars.  The 
name  Mamcrcus  was  very  early  used  as  a  prae- 
nomcn  in  the  Aomilia  gons,  and  contiimed  to  be  60 
employed,  especially  by  the  Aemilii  Lepidi,  long 
after  tlie  family  of  this  name  had  become  extinct. 
In  the  &ame  way  we  find  that  Cossus,  which  was 
originally  a  f;unily-name  of  the  Cornelii,  was  re- 
vived as  a  ]trnenomon  by  the  Cornelii  Lentuli, 
after  the  family  of  the  Cosbi  had  sunk  into  oblivion. 
[Cospus.] 

1.  L.  Aemilius  Mam.  f.  Mamercus,  consul 
for  the  fiTtit  time  in  B.  c.  484  with  K.  Fabius 
ViBrLANTs;  conquered  the  Volsci  and  Aequi,  ac- 
cording to  Livy,  but  suffered  a  defeat  from  them, 
according  to  the  st;itement  of  Dionysius,  who  also 
says  that  Mamercus  was  in  consequence  ashamed 
to  go  into  the  city  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the 
comitia.  (Li v.  ii.  4"J  ;  Dionys.  viii.  03 — 07  ;  Diod. 
xi.  30.)  He  was  consul  a  second  time  in  b.  c 
478  with  C.  Sorvilius  Structus  Ahala,  and  defeated 
the  Veientincs  Iwfore  the  walls  of  their  city  with 
great  slaughter.  He  subscqnently  concluded  a 
treatv  with  them  on  terms  which  the  senate  re- 

» 

garded  ns  too  favonnible,  cind  was  in  consequence 
denied  the  honour  of  a  triuni[»h.  (Liv.  ii.  49; 
Dionys.  ix.  10\  17;  Diod.  xi.  .5'-'.)  He  was  consul 
a  third  time  in  B.  c.  473  with  Vopiscus  Julius 
Julus.  For  the  events  of  this  year  sue  .Ti'LUS, 
No.  3,  where  the  aulljoritios  are  given.  We  learn 
from  Dionysius  (ix.  51)  that  he  snpported  in  n.c. 
470  the  agrarian  law,  on  account  of  hib  hostility  to 
the  senate  fur  having  denied  him  a  tnnm])h. 

2.  Tib.  Akmii.iis  L.  f.  Ma.m.  n.  MAMKUura, 
son  of  No.  1,  wiuj  con^ul  in  B.C.  470  with  L.  V^a- 
lerius  Potitus.  Their  ve;ir  of  oliice  wjis  one  of 
considenible  agitation,  on  account  of  the  agrarian 
hiw  and  the  trial  of  App.  Claudius.  Tib.  Mamercus 
supported  the  law  along  with  his  father,  because 
the  latter  had  been  wronged  by  the  senate. 
[No.  1.]  He  also  led  an  army  into  the  country  of 
the  Sabines,  but  did  not  perform  anything  of 
consequence.  (Liv.  ii.  (il,  6'2  ;  Dionys.  ix.  .51, 
.55  ;  I)iod.  xi.  ()9.)  He  was  consul  a  second  time 
in  B.  c.  40*7  with  Q.  Fabius  Vibulunus,  and  again 


MAMERCINUa 

warmly  fupported  the  agmrian  kw :  in  caek  yM 
it  was  DO  doubt  the  execution  of  the  Caesitt  kv 


which  he  endeavoured  to  eurrj  into  cflbct.  la  tt 
year  he  was  to  some  extent  raeeenfuL  Witkrt 
disturbing  the  occupbre  of  the  |mUic  land,  tmm 
land  which  had  been  taken  from  the  Volsci  ia  da 
preceding  year  was  assigfned  to  the  plebi,  nd  a 
colony  sent  to  Antium.  Mameiena  eanied  en  wm 
against  the  Sabinee  again  in  this  year.  (Lit.  ia. 
1 ;  Dionya  ix.  59 ;  Diod.  xi.  74 ;  comp.  Nieboki^ 
HitL  of  Rome,  roL  iL  pp.  229, 230.) 

3b  Mam.  Abmiliu8  M.  f.  HAMBmcurcik  mb- 
sular  tribune  in  B.C.  438.  (Liv.  it.  16 ;  Diod. 
xiL  38.)  In  b.  c.  437  he  was  nominated  didatoi; 
to  prosecute  the  war  against  the  Vcientines  mk 
Fidenates,  because  Fidenae  had  tevolted  in  the 
previous  year  to  Lat  Tolumnioa,  the  king  M  Vdi 
He  appointed  L.  Quinctius  Cindnnatua  hii  mngrrtpr 
eqoitum,  and  gained  a  brilliant  Tietory  over  tki 
forces  of  the  enemy,  and  obtained  a  trimaph  ii 
consequence.  .(Lit.  iv.  17 — 20;  Entrap.  L  lf| 
Lydus  de  Magiatr,  l  38.)  It  wni  in  this  tettle 
that  Lir  Tolumnius  is  said  by  lAry  to  hara  bean 
killed  in  single  combat  by  Cornelius  Cossos ;  bat 
it  is  very  doubtful  whether  this  event  happeoed  la 
this  year.  [See  Cosflua,  No.  2.]  Indeed  At 
conquest  of  the  Fidenates  and  the  deaih  of  Lur 
Tolumnius  is  referred  by  Niebnhr  to  b.  c  426,  ia 
which  year  Aemilius  Mamerciuns  is  stated  to  have 
been  dictator  for  the  third  time.  And  it  is  att 
improbable,  as  Niebuhr  remarks,  that  '^leaie 
member  of  the  Aemilian  house  fiMmd  matter  ia 
legendary  traditions  for  an  apooyphal  paacgjiie 
on  this  Aemilius :  in  this  panegyric  more  dict^m^ 
ships  were  probably  ascribed  to  him  than  fie  em 
really  filled,  and  the  exploits  achieved  under  his 
auspices,  as  well  as  his  own,  wore  lefened  ti 
definite  years,  which  they  did  not  belong  to.  (fiiiL 
o/Romty  vol.  ii.  p.  458.) 

But,  returning  to  the  ancient  anthoiities,  «e  find 
that  Aemilius  Mamercinus  is  put  down  as  dictator 
a  second  time  in  B.C.  433  with  A.  Postomios  Ta- 
bertUB  as  his  roagister  equitom.  He  was  appointsd 
to  the  dictatorship  througli  fear  of  an  impcndinf 
war  in  Etruria,  but  this  passed  ofl^  and  he  hid  as 
occasion  to  leave  the  city.  In  this  year  he  eairisd 
a  law  limiting  to  eighteen  months  the  dniatioa  sf 
the  censorship,  which  luui  forroeriy  lasted  fiir  fiia 
years.  This  measure  was  received  with  great  »■ 
probiition  by  the  people  ;  but  the  censors  then  m 
ofKce  were  so  enmged  at  it,  that  they  removed  Iuh 
from  his  tribe,  and  leduced  him  to  the  oonditiea  of 
an  aerarian.  (Liv.  iv.  23,  24.)  He  is  named  as 
dictator  a  third  time  in  B.  c.  426  with  A.  Comclna 
Cossus  as  his  magister  equitum.  It  was  pnbsUj 
in  this  year,  as  we  have  already  stated,  that  hi 
conquered  the  Veientines  and  Fidenates,  and  took 
Fidenne,  not  in  his  first  dictatorship,  thoogh  Livf 
and  oiher  ancient  authorities  speok  of  a  victoiy 
gained  over  these  people  in  each  of  these  TCiA 
(Liv.  iv.  31—34  ;  Oros.  iL  13 ;  Diod.  zii.  80.) 

4.  M\  AxMiLirs  Mamt.  f.  M.  n.  Mahi^ 
ciNUR,  son  of  No.  3,  wba  consul  in  b.  o.  .410  wiA 
C.  Valerius  Potitus  Volusus.  (Liv.  iv.  53 ;  Dis^ 
xiii.  7(>.)  He  was  also  three  times  consnlar  triban% 
first  in  B.  c.  40.5,  a  second  time  in  &  c.  403,  and  a 
third  time  in  B.C  401.     (Liv.  iv.  61,  v.  J,  10.) 

5.  C.  AxsfiMus  Tin.  p.  Tib.  n.  MAMHcoraiy 
consular  tribune  in  B.  c  394,  carried  on  the  a« 
with  his  colleague  Sp.  Postumius  Albiuns  igpiw* 
tlie  Aequi.     lie  was  consular  tribune  again  in  && 


MAHERCINUS. 

onjun 


tim,  ha  conqu»red  the  pwple  of  VolMniL 
M,2B,32;  Diod.  iIt.  y7,  107.) 

AUILILIH  Mitt.  y.  M.  N.  MA>I■KCINU^ 

to.  3.  KU  cnnBUlar  tribua«  HTcn  time*, 
-c.  S91  (F».t.  Capil-).  «  "«ond  lime  in 
did  time  in  387,  a  fourth  tim«  in  383,  ■ 
t  in  382,  s  liith  time  in  380.  ond  ■ 
time  in  377.     (Lir.  vL   1,  5,  21,  22,  27, 


AmiLnii  L.  p.  MiM.  N 

u  CuDillui,  B.  c  -MU.  He  wu  coninl  in 
with  L  Se<tiiu  Laiennui,  who  woi  the 

eiui  elMled  to  thi>  dignily,  in  mcorduiee 

I  Liciniui  Inw,  which  had  been  recently 
He  WM  again  elected  to  (he  cnniulship  in 

,  with  Cn.  Oenncini  A.enlinen™     (Li.. 

li.  I,  S  ;  Diod.  it.  63,  xvi.  3.) 


.reiyk 


'ule  the 
.  (iecled 


territorj'.     li 

ill  were  nl»€nt  from  Kunie.  In  b.  c  32i 
omul  B  tecDiid  time  with  C.  Plautiui  De 
There  waj  great  alarm  at  Roniu  at  thl 

cameqnence  of  a  repoTt  that  the  Gnul 
mhing  loulhward.  Accordingly,  whil 
.  proceeded  againit  Privemum,  which  con 
I  prolong  ita  miilance,  H.imefcinui  liegai 

large  army,  in  order  to  oppoK  the  Oauli 
■  report  of  the  Oauliih  inroad  proted  I 
inded,  both   coniult  united    their  force 


Priie 


,  hiB  colleague  obtained  . 
onteijuence.  The  capture  of  thit  lowi 
been    regarded    a>  a   Terj   glorioo 


u  again 


n;teddi 


with  >i 


(Li.. 


I.  21.) 

[B.  Abwclil's  Tib.  p.  Tib.  n.  Makirci- 
itul  B.  c.  339  «iih  Q.  Publiliut  Philo. 
,  invested  hit  colleague  with  the  dictator- 

the  purpoie  of  depriving  the  curiae  of  a 
t  of  their  power.     (Sre  livt.  o/  Jtl.  §.v. 

Lrga.)     I.ivy  allribulei  the  appoinlment 

le  lailer.  wIjo  had  been  refused  a  triumph 
eriate  ;  btil  respecting  the  real  reaton  lor 
,  m  Nicbuhr,  //«(,  cf  Itimt,  .ul  iiL  p. 

(I.ir..iii.  1-2.) 
RRtrSLS.  PINA'BIUS.     1.  P.  Pi- 


Pj.1-1 


(JULU 


1-1 


c  489. 


<  lU'rua,  eoiiHil 

I  Medullinu.  fruMU,  (U., 
:  Diud.  iL  6<i  i   Haerob. 


MAMF.RT1NUS.  Bli 

MAMKItCU^i  (H<Mef<«o>),  accoiding  to  on* 
diiioii  a  KKi  of  king  Noma,  who  ohn«  ibli  nuM 
■siiiw  one  ol  the  Hini  of  Pjthsgonu  liktwiw  bora 
( I'liil.  A-i-m.  8  1  Paul.  Diae.  p.  23,  od.  MUller.) 
] other  tradition  nude  Munemuji  ton  o(  Man 
nd  Sylvia.      (Pluu  I'anll.    Gr.  H  Ham.   aS.) 


toyi 


Man 


iiiong  the  OscanstthD  called  the  god  Man.Maiaen, 
)ut  ii  would  aeera  that  Mardui  of  Mtunenni  waa 
lie  cnrnmoD  name  for  indlgenoui  loothMym  ud 
]<rii<lvr>  of  new  Ibima  of  religtaut  wonhiii,  for  it 
rtiin  in  many  initanec*  ef  ttili  kind,  f  llannnfc 
'>.'  M.  dtr  Ifom.  TOl.  1,  p.  Uf.)  ( L  8.] 

MAMERCUij  (MV^vi).  lymnl  of  CaUiM. 

I  ihc  lime  when  Tiiuolwn  landed  in  Sicily,  n.  c. 
i4  I,  He  ia  termed  hy  nnWrch  ■  nan  both  war- 
.ko  and  wealtfay.  AR.'r  the  defeat  of  IlieeUi  at 
UimnuiD  by  Titaolnin,  Maoiercua  joinvd  ih* 
itit-i  and  concluded  •  trealy  of  alliance  with  him. 
lot  when  Timoleon  hod  noi  only  made  bimaolf 
i.^.i^r  of  SjrBcufc,  but  defeDled  the  CanhaginUna 
n  the  grcst  bottle  Of  the  CrlmiMUt  (b.c.  130), 
ihimiitcui  became  appmhentive  thtit  hii  objeel 
>ris  nothing  leia  tluin  tha  «nmpl>ta  eipnluon  of 

II  the  tymnti  from  Sicily,  and  In  cluiinineno* 
iini'luded  a  league  with  Illcetai  and  the  Carlh*- 
iiiL.mi  (0  oppoH  hii  progreH.  They  a(  KM  ob- 
Hiiii-d  n  partial  incceMiUid  cut  lo  piece*  a  bad* 
r  iiiiTTi'iinriet  in  ihc  SyiMtiMin  irrTice  i  bdl  HI- 
I  t,K  nai  deleHied   by  Ti^IolF^I^  and  Kwn  afief 

II  liiiu  hi>  hnnil* ;  aflni  which  the  Corinlhian 
'Ailir  Hunched  againil  (WUna.  Maniiicaa  mel 
.ini  in  the  lietd.  but  waa  defeated  with  braTj  kwa, 
ixl  the  Cnnhn^uiiiint  now  concluded  ■  peoee  with 

itTioleon.     Thut  abunilBiied  by  hii  allica  Mamef- 

titii  Hippon,  tyrant  of  thai 


iiy.     Tin. 


iickly  ft 


iip'iii  lli[^n  took  10  ftifht,  and  Mamercni  «it- 
[>  iideted  lu  the  Cnnnlhun  gineral,  ilipulaiing 
"iilv  for  n  regular  trial  before  the  Syracuian*. 
Uui  a<  H-on  a*  he  WB>  biuught  into  the  aeaentbly 
of  the  people  Ihere,  he  waa  corulQaned  by  accla- 
laition.  and  etecnted  like  a  comnum  tnaielonn*. 
(PluL  ThuW.  13,30.31,94;  IHod.  ivl.  GB,  82  t 
Cora.  Nep.  Timel.  2.)  We  may,  pertuw*.  inUt 
from  an  eipceuion  of  Cemeliua  Nepoi.  thai  M»- 
mercua  wa>  not  a  Sicilian  by  biitfi,  bM  hnd  fini 
wiue  lo  the  island  at  a  leader  of  tlalian  iDrrotir 
riee.      Pluuuch  infenni   >i>  (TimJ.  31)  Uui  )w 

parently  wilh  but  Ihlle  miHn,  If  w*  may  Jadga 

fr"in    the   two   ten**  pteenred  to   at    by    dial 

«,,ih"r,  (K.H.  B.1 

M  A  M  [:RC  Uft.  A  EMI'LI  US.  ( H  AWnuwix.1 

MAMKRCUSafJAUBUS.  [ScAci>i«1 

M  A  M  K  Its  wBi  the  OoB  tiaaw  ef  tb(g«l  M*r«, 

II'.,<lI.  Ihu.  p,  131,  Hi.  Muller.)    Vane  (/»  U^ 

;....    .,  7;ii  ("011^  IMut.  A.™.  2IX  m  Oie  other 

B«M.tlb.<«L 
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zxix.),  Mamurni  is  attacked,  together  with  the 
dictator,  with  the  sereiest  invectives  ;  but,  instead 
of  resenting'  the  insult,  Caesar  simply  retiliatcd  by 
inviting  the  poet  to  dhio  with  him.  In  another 
poemufCatiilhis  {C^irm.  lviL),Mamurraand  Caesar 
are  said  to  havo  lived  on  the  most  disgraceful  terms; 
and  the  furmer  is  again  alluded  to  in  a  third  poem 
(Car.n.  xhi.  4),  under  the  name  of  decodor  hhr- 
miauus.  (Plin.  //.  .V.  xxxvi.  6,  s.  7  ;  Suet.  Caes. 
73  ;  Cic.  lul  Att.  viL  7,  xiiL  52.)  Maiuurra  seems 
tn  have  been  olive  in  the  time  of  IlonicCf  who  calls 
Fnrmiae,  in  ridicule,  Mamurrarnm  uHtx  (Sat  i.  5. 
37),  from  which  we  may  infer  that  his  name  had 
become  a  bye- word  of  contempt 

MANA'or  MANA  OE'NITA,  an  ancient 
TtalLin  divinity.  When  a  sacrifice  was  offered  to 
her,  the  people  usihI  to  pray  that  none  of  those  bom 
in  the  house  should  become  pious,  that  is,  that 
none  shouid  die.  (Plut.  Quaeft.  Horn.  52.)  The 
name  Mana  is  of  the  same  root  as  Manes  and  like 
manii  (whence  immanis)  originally  signitied  (fWHi, 
(Com p.  Macrob.  Snt,  i.  3  ;  ii^rv.  ad  Aen.  iii.  ti3  ; 
Isidor.  Oriy.  viii.  II.)  It  is  not  impossible  that 
Mana  may  be  the  same  divinity  as  Maniii.  [  L.  S.] 

MANAECIIMUS  or  MENAECJIMUS  (Mo- 
yatxfios  or  MheuxfJ^s).  1.  A  natiw  of  Sicyon, 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  the  first  Ptolemv.  He 
was  the  sou  of  a  man  named  Alcibius  or  Aicibindes. 
He  w^rote  an  account  of  Alexander  the  (ireat ;  a 
treatise  trtpil  ttx^^'^^^^  quoted  by  Athenaeus,  ii. 
p.  65,  a.,  and  elsewhere  ;  and  a  titnitise  entitled 
2ifnM0vicuc(£,  quoted  by  Athenaeus,  vi.  p.  27  i,  d. 
Menaechmus  is  also  quoted  by  the  M:holia»t  on  Pin- 
dar (AVm.  ii.  1,  ix.  ilO),  and  by  Pliny,  //.  A',  iv. 
12.  s.  21.  (Suid.  8.  V.  Mafoix/no;;  Vossius,  </e //wf. 
Gr.  p.  102,  ed.  Westermimn.)    [Mknaeciimi's.J 

2.  A  native  of  Alopeconnesus,  who  wrote  a 
commentary  on  Plato^s  Republic,  which  is  no 
longer  extant,  and  some  other  philosophical  works. 
(Suidas,  *.  r.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

MANASSES,  CONSTANTI'NUS  (Kc^yarca^ 

rlvos  6    Ulavdaarti),    lived  in  the  middle  of  the 

twelfth  century,  during  the  roign  of  the  emperor 

Manuel   C(»ninenus  and  wrote  Si/vinpif  laroptiei^, 

being  a  chronicle  from  the  creation  of  the  world, 

down  to  the  acc(*»sion   of  Alexiti  I.  Comnenus,  in 

1081.     This   work  is  written   in  a  sort  of  verses 

which  the  later  writers  called  versus  politici,  but 

which  is  rather  rhythmical  prose  ;  it  contains  6733 

of    Mich    verses,    and    12    supplementarj'    verses. 

Editions : — A    liatin   version  by  J.  Leunclavius, 

Risfl,  1573,  Cvo.  ;  the  (J reek  text,  from  a  Codex 

J\'ilatinus,  with  the  version  of  Leunclavius,  and 

notes    by  J.  Meursius.  I^«yden,  1616,  4to  ;  tho 

same  revised  (with  Vnriae  liectiones  by  Leo  Alla- 

tiub),  from   two   Parisian  MSS.,  by   Fabrot,  who 

added  a  valuable  glossary,  Paris,  1655,  fol.  ;  the  last 

edition  is  tiiat  by  Im.  Kokker,  Bonn,  1837,  8vo.,  a 

revised  reprint  of  the  Paris  edition.  The  edition  by 

Meurbius  is  remarkable  fur  being  dedicated  to  the 

great  king  of  Sweden,  Oustavus  Adolphus.  (Fabric. 

HfV.    Grace,  vol.   vii.  p.  461),  &,c. ;    Hamberger, 

Nachricht.ran  Gchhrt.  M'dnnern.)  [W.P.J 

MANA'STAHAL.     [Mastanabal.] 

MA'NCIA.  CURTI'LIUS,  was  legatus  of  the 

army  on  the  upper  Rhine,  in  the  reign  of  Nero, 

and  a.s)»i8ted  Dubius  Avitus,  praefect  of  Gaul  and 

lower  Oemiany,  in  putting  down  the  league  of  the 

Tenctheri,  Bructi  ri,  and  Anip>-ivarii,  against  the 

Romans,    a.  u.   56— 5f>.     (Tac.   Ann.   xiii.    b6  ; 

Phlegou,  de  Admir,   270  £W.aD.J 


M AlCCIA,  HE'LVI US,  A  Roan  Mtor  (i 

&  c.  90),  who  was  remafkaUj  ngiy*  and  n 

name  is  recorded  chiefly  in  odkiMqnenee  of  a  In^ 
being  raised  against  him  on  aeeodnt  of  his  4i> 
formity  by  C.  Julius  Caesar  Stnibo  [Cabsab,  Nik 
1 0],  who  was  opposed  to  him  on  me  ocouioii  ii 
some  law-suit.  (Cic.  </«  OraL  iL  66  ;  QnintiL  n 
3.  $  38  ;  Plin.  //.  N.  zut.  4 :  the  kit  vritcr 
mentions  the  orator  Cnwsut  u  the  person  wh» 
raised  the  laugh  against  Manda.)  Cieoe  finthtf 
relates  a  smart  nying  of  Mande  on  anotkr  to* 
casion  (</«  Orai.  ii.  68). 

MANCI'NUS  HOSTI'LIUS.  1.  I*  Hot- 
TiLius  Mancinus,  an  officer  in  the  enny  of  the 
dictator  Q.  Fabius  Mazimus  in  B.O.  2i7.  (Ut. 
xxii.  15.) 

2.  A.  IIOSTILIUS  L.  F.  A.  N.  MANdWIH^  vai 
praetor  urbanus  B.  c.  180,  and  consol  a,c.  170 
with  A.  Atilins  Serranus.  In  hia  cinualship  he 
had  the  conduct  of  the  war  against  Perseoe,  kiw 
of  Macedonia  ;  but  from  the  fragmentaiy  nataie  « 
the  accounts  that  hare  come  down  to  ut,  we  m 
unable  to  form  any  definite  idea  of  the  ounpaigL 
So  much,  however,  seems  certain,  that  he  cendncttd 
the  war  for  the  most  part  on  the  defensive.  He 
remained  in  Greece  for  part  of  the  next  tesr  (m.  C 
169)  as  proconsul ;  and  after  passing  the*  winter  ia 
Thessaly,  he  endeavoured  to  penetrate  into  Maee* 
donm,  but  was  obliged  to  retire  before  tbe  soperiv 
force  of  Perseus.  [For  the  details  see  Pxanira] 
In  the  same  year  he  surrendered  the  coonnaBd  tf 
his  successor,  the  consul  Q.  Mardns  Phflippoii 
leaving  behind  him  the  reputation  of  having  kepi 
his  soldiers  in  good  discipline,  ond  preserved  the 
allies  from  injury,  although  he  had  petforuied  no 
exploit  worth V  of  mention.  (Liv.  zL  SS,  zliii.  4 
—11,17,  xliv.  1  ;  Polyb.  xxvil  14,  xxriiL  3^  Ac; 
PluL  AemiL  Paul.  9.) 

2.  L.  HosTiLius  MANcnrra,  pnhably  ion  of 
No.  1,  was  engaged  as  legate  of  the  eoosol  L.  Cb^ 
purniuB  Piso  (b.  c  148)  in  the  stc^  of  Cuthvic^ 
in  the  third  Punic  war.  He  conunaoded  the  %a% 
while  Piso  was  at  the  head  of  the  land-fenes; 
and,  notwithstanding  some  repulses  wbidi  he  le* 
ceived,  he  had  the  glory  of  being  the  fint  to  take 
part  of  the  town,  which  was  firally  eopqaeted  hf 
Scipio  in  B.C.  146.  Mancinus  im  his  Rt«  ts 
Home  exhibited  in  the  forum  paintings,  eonlsiiBm 
views  of  Carthage  and  of  the  diflferent  attarics  mids 
upon  it  by  the  Romans,  and  was  constaiitly  leaiy 
to  exphiin  to  the  people  all  the  details  of  the  pi^ 
tares.  He  became  in  consequence  eoch  a  fcviariii 
with  the  people,  that  he  was  elected  connd  ia  a  6 
145  with  Q.  Fabius  Mazimus  Aeniilianii&  (A^ 
pian.  Fun.  )  10—1 14  ;  Liv.  JS^.  51  ;  ma.  H.K 
xxxy.  4.  H.  7  ;  Cic.  Laet,  25.) 

3.  C.  HofiTiLiL's  MANCiNim,ptofaaUT  e  hfollw 
of  No.  2,  was  consul  in  B.  c.  137  with  M.  AcbSm 
Lepidus  Porcina,  and  had  the  oondnct  fX  tbe  nr 
against  Numautia.  Its  nniiiutssful  israe  «M 
foretold  the  consul  by  many  prodigies.  He  «M 
defeated  by  the  Numantines  in  sercffal  ♦ngy* 
ments,  and  at  length,  being  entirely  soxfDandcd  1^ 
the  enemy,  he  negotiated  a  peace,  throagh  the  Ii* 
terventiou  of  his  quaestor  Tib.  Gracchus,  who  val 
greatly  respected  by  the  enemy.  Appian  saYS  dat 
this  peace  contained  the  same  tenns  for  the  IteaiHi 
and  Numantines  ;  but  as  it  muse  in  that  fntff  hsra 
recognised  the  independence  uf  the  latter,  the  scbM 
refused  to  recopiise  it,  and  went  thrangh  the  \f^ 
pocritical  ceremony  of  delivoring  ovci  the       ~^ 


UAMMAS. 

hia  bthet-hi-law,  wbo,  ucardlng  to  the  bfaui 
Uj  preserved  by  Litj,  natQi  the  Ijitln  ptr 
(giingt  the  infanl  npublic,  md  pctuhcd  in 
grtnt  battle  U  ths  lake  Reuiltut,  bv  the  band 
(LiT.i.*9 


T.  Hi 

].%  19,  -If); 

Kal.  Dear. 

2.  L.  M. 


r.   45,  , 


OO.) 
jKtHior  or  chief  mngij 
U,  mucfaud  in  ihil  y 


3.  C.    MitHiLiUs,  plcbeika  aedtle,   [ 


(yr. 


iL  3S.) 


.  207. 


MAMMAS  (OREGC'RIUS},  or  MELISSE'- 

NUS(CREtiO'RIUS),anLQnkaf  iha  latttt  By- 
iiuiline  peiiod.    Wa  linl  lead  of  him  aa  negoliatai 

II.  PakralogiiL  He  waione  of  theUiwketxIesiHi- 
tka.n'bDacconipaiiled  iheemprror.j.  D.  U3B,lo  the 
ajnwt  of  Femra,  nnd  then  held  Ihe  office  of  Hhujui- 
iitii,  "  Pntumaiicui,"  ■*  Paler  Spirilualii,"  or  Con- 
leuor  to  the  Empemr.  Heapjm^an  to  have  gout  iul< 
willingly  ;  and  Sguropulua  (not,  howerer,  a  Tery 
tiu>twarlh<r  witneu)  haa  ncnrdcd  a  laying  of  bia 
to  one  ot  bii  tonfidcutial  frienda.  "  If  I  go  there,  1 
will  work  bU  manner  of  eviL"  At  Brat,  after  hi> 
arriial  in  Italy,  he  wai  mott  vehement  in  hia  de- 
daialioni  of  hoatility  to  the  Latin  charth  ;  bnl  he 
wa*  led,  appatwnlly  bj  a  quancl  with  Manua  Eb- 
geniciu,  ajehbiihop  of  Ephctui.  Slid  the  great 
champion  of  the  Oreelc  cbuich,  and  by  a  preaent  or 
a  penaion  from  the  pope  (Sgurop.  Tiii.  0)  to  pua 

Toeata  of  the  union  of  the  cliurche*.  Joil  Wfim 
the  remoral  of  the  lynod  from  Feirora  to  Pliirence, 
ths  emperor  caaferrcii  on  bun  the  puat  of  prolo- 
iyncellut ;  and  in  «.  d.  lllij   he  wna  appointed 

ntrianh  of  Conitantinople  ;  bnt  Ihii  waa  againal 
I  will ;  and  after  holding  ihal  dignity  Car  about 
■■  'e  yeara,  he  emiped  from  Cunstiiiiinople,  where 


od,ou^  ai 


I  the  bll  of  which  he 
-,  and  lied  into  Italy. 
t  buried  there. 


kia  Lalini 


Hit  mcmoij  i(  held  in  gnat  rciereoce  by  the 
Roman  Catbolici ;  and  it  ba>  e.en  been  aauited 
thai  mii«Jea  were  wrought  at  hit  tomb.  S^ro- 
poluB  generally  calU  Oregoriui  by  hi*  name  and 
title  of  office,  without  hia  tumame.  Phranta  calli 
him  Gregoriua  Meliiaenua  (d  W/ih^air^fiti,  but 
atatea  that  olhen  called  him  Slrah'gapulua  {Xrpa- 
Tin^TOKAof ),  a  name  which,  ai  Pbrania  eltewhen 
(iL  *2)  iialei,  many  membcn  of  the  illoBlrioiu 
family  of  the  Mtliweni  had  derived  tram  Aleiiui 
Slrategopulua,  who  had  recovered  CooiLuitiiiaple 
out  of  the  banda  of  the  Idtiru.  The  name  Mam> 
maa  {i  BUiwb)  i"  given  him  i.y  ilie  author  of  the 
Hiitiiria  I'otilira  in  the  Tarco-Giaccia  o(  Cniaiua 
(Sguropulua,  Ilitt.  OmdL  FL,nnl.  liL  iu,  ».  li, 
Ti.  23,  24,  lii.  14,  viii.  6,  A..-  ;  Phnuirt.  Am- 
uaim,  ii.  12,  15,  19,  iii.  1  i  Lc  giilcn,  iitim 
Ckrulmiu,  vol.  L  coL  309.) 

The  woiki  of  Oregoriui  are  *•  followi  g  I.  'Aur- 
Aayta  rpTtyopiau  kfioiiwJx"''  '"''  M'TA*""  •»•"•■ 
rvyxSwov,  ToO  (viufiarijiiiv,  rui,  dtxpai  Xf^D"^ 
rvrarrai  warpidirx"''  "^  i'  'P-^l-B  tb^Jmbi  ihI 
»«.l«ToiP(ryoi«ol,  ill  T^.  T«J  ■tjpi^m  hwrtkif 
im  tu^fur  iyimr,  Grtforu  IliiTamiMaiM,  MtgU 


M.4ML'RRA. 
I    OimfanontLiUt  f 


!   ilincidit.   Iti^milio 


StilaUia 


ntlatedin 


>    Mar\ 


Tbii 


tharui  Caryf^bilui,  and  aubjoir 
•econd  volume  of  the  ^i*i  Canala  ,  .      .   ._ 

ia  reprinted  in  aome  ediliont  of  the  OncUia,  e.  g.  In 
the  lait  vol  o[  that  of  Biniua,  in  vol.  xiiL  of  that 
of  Labbe,  and  in  (hat  of  Hardouiu,  yo].  ix.  col.  801 
—670.  Thia  work  il  twice  menlioufd  by  Fabri- 
eiua  ;  fint  aa  AnlirrMinu  aiivmnm  Marm  Eplinii 
Efiitalaai,  and  then  aa  Jfulogia  a  ftapwam  ad 
EpiAdaia  EjAaii,  aa  if  he  woa  apuking  of  two 
diatinel  worka  2.  Tyifttfteti  vpirro«<rfiil\M\i 
wwrpiapx'"  Ki»WT{uTiFowriiM»ii  Tfit  rir  flwi- 
>.ia  TpawtiaSrTBi,  Gmjorii  Prototyiftai,  I'alri- 
ardaa  0>iulaiitiiu^ita*i,  ad  Imptralnniii  Tra- 
przuttii.  Thia  ii  given  in  the  Gnttda  OHkoHoaa 
at  Alh■Iiu^  voL  [.  p.  i\9,  4(0.  Rome,  \6i1,  witb 
a  Idtiu  vcnion  by  the  odilor.  Theao  an  th*  onlj 
worka  of  Gregory  which  have  bt«l  publlabod  i  but 
there  are  eiUinl  in  MS. :  3.  'Airb^Ia  tb  v^r  raO 
'E^ffou  d/uAorfar,  Apologia  u  CaybfiuuM 
Mara  Epiaii.  Thia  ia  in  the  librariei  of  FlereSM 
and  Munich.  4.  npaYfioria,  Traiiiiliii,  h.  d4 
Sj/aodo  yU-rmlist,  tneolioned  by  Qn-gory  himaoir 
in  hia  'hroXriU  [Oatal.  toL  ii.  «iL  GSB.  e,  ad, 
Bardouin),  and  deicribed  by  Fabriciua  aa  Apolmia 
pro  gaimqH  CopitiUi  Florrtlmi  CvMilti.  Haiijr 
Epidaiae  of  titegory  are,  or  were,  ciloDI  In  IM 
Vatioin  library.  (Kabrie.  BiU.  (JraK.  voL  xi.  p. 
393  I  CaTT,  HiiL  Lia.  (Ap,rnJu)  ad  ann.  1440, 
voL  ii.  Apprndii,  p.  lS-2,  ed.  OiUml.  1740— 13( 
Bandini,  CUoJo^.  Cadii.  MSS.  BiUiUi.  Mtdia. 
'     *     pp.  483,    484 1    Areun   a.    Ilardt, 

" '(«,  Buoae.  mL 

..         ,         ,  [J-C-  M.] 

MA'MMULA,  the  name  of  a  patiiciaa  tumif 
of  Ihe  Cornelia  gena,  bnt  which  never  Im^mft  m 
much  iroportance  in  lite  atate. 

I.  A.  CoftHiLiua  Mammi'la.  waapiMtsr.a.C> 
217,  at  ilie  camUKmRDWnt  of  tbc  aaeond  PnoM 
which  year  lie  vowed  a  cer  aucmn  (Ml 


^«:),bl 


oifuUUlv 


IS5  (Idv.iiiiii.  44,  eompared  i   ._ 

Itn.}.  In  B.  c  31G  Mammula  waa  pnpnetur  In 
Saidinia,  and  applied  m  vain  to  the  aenale  fat 
corn  and  pan  for  hia  tivopt.  (Liv.  am.  91 ;  VtL 
Mat  vii.  6.  %  1.) 

3.  A.  CoKNiLiu*  U.ui>ii!L^,prael«r  ILC.  Itl, 
in  which  year  the  war  with  Antiochu  bruke  onk, 
received  aa  hit  province  Ihe  tonibern  part  of  Ital* 
(Brutlii).    (Liv,  mv.  24,  »uvL  2.  mvi^  "  "^ 

3.  P.CoB.MLiL-a  MaiiMULa.pnetot  n 
with  the  province  of  Sicily.     (Liv.  iL  35.) 

-     il    COHSBtlKf     " 


trt  of  Ivij 


,  king  a 


Maudania,  and  Ptulany,  king  of  Egypt,  ia  >•«. 

-3.     <  Li'.  «li..  6.) 

MAMU'KIUS  VBTU'RIiJS.     [VBTtlnlut.] 

HAMUUlU.altniiaaknighl,bomatFDnnlM, 

la  ibt  cwBBtander  a(  Uu  cnginerra  {pmi/ltibm 

fabrm*)  hi  Juliua  Caewi'i  amy  in  Oaul,      Oa 

amaaird  (rest  [iehea,  Um  grealtr  part  of  whiah, 

haara*ar,  ha  owed  to  Caaaar't  libanlity.     H*  ia 

■WDlionnl  by  Pliny  aa  the  linl  parion  ■!  Rod* 

who  anrorvd  all  iha  walla  of  lia  baug  with  Uycn 

ol  marUr,  and  aW  aa  th*  ftrrt.  all  of  the  colnuu 

in  wIhm  hnaa  wti*  laad*  «t  KJU  Barbie.    In  ona 

«{tUpMm*atCaliilhH,addt««*d(«Caaaai(Cbrii. 


9l« 


MANETHO. 


Plutarch's  treatise  De  hide  et  Osiri  (cc.  8«  9,  49, 
U2,  73  ;  comp.  ProcL  ad  Hesiod.  Op.  et  D,  767), 
and  in  some  other  writers,  who  confirm  the  state- 
ments of  Plutarch.  (lamblich.  de  Afjfster,  Tiii.  3  ; 
Aelian,  //.  A,  x.  16  ;  Porphyr.  de  Abttin.  pw  199.) 

Suidas  mentions  a  work  on  (^yphi^  or  the  sacred 
incense  of  the  Egyptians,  its  preparation  and  mix- 
ture, aii  tauglit  in  the  sacred  books  of  the  Egyptians, 
and  the  same  work  is  referred  to  by  Plutarch  at 
the  end  of  his  above-mentioned  treatise.  In  all 
the  passages  in  which  stitemcnts  from  Manetho 
are  prascrred  concerning  the  religious  and  moral 
doctrines  of  the  Egyptians,  he  appears  as  a  man  of 
a  sober  and  intelligent  mind,  and  of  profound 
knowledge  of  the  religious  af^irs  of  his  own  coun- 
try ;  and  the  presumption  therefore  must  be,  that 
in  his  historical  works,  too,  his  honesty  was  not 
inferior  to  his  learning,  and  that  he  ought  not  to 
be  made  responsible  for  the  blunders  of  transcribers 
and  copyists,  or  the  forgeries  of  later  impostors. 

The  historical  productions  of  Manetho,  although 
lost,  are  far  better  known  than  his  theological  works. 
Joscphus  {Ant.  Jud.  i.  3.  §  9)  mentions  the  great 
work  under  the  title  of  llistonf  of  Eifjtpi^  and 
quotes  some  passages  verbatim  from  it,  wliich  show 
that  it  was  a  pleasing  narrative  in  good  Greek 
(<■.  Apion,  i.  14,  &c.).  The  same  author  infonns 
UA  tliat  Manetho  controverted  and  corrected  many 
of  the  statements  of  Herodotus.  But  whether  this 
was  done  in  a  separate  work,  as  we  are  tuld  bv 
some  writers,  who  speak  of  a  treatise  Ilp6s  'Hp6- 
ZoToy  (Eustath.  ad  Hon,  p.  857  ;  Etym.  Magn. 
8.  V.  AtovTOK6iJU)f\  or  whether  this  treatise  was 
merely  an  extract  from  the  work  of  Manetho, 
rondc  by  later  compilers  or  critics  of  Herodotus,  is 
uncertain.  The  Egyptian  history  of  Manetho  was 
divided  into  three  parts  or  books ;  the  first  con- 
tained the  history  of  the  country  previous  to  the 
thirty  dynasties,  or  what  may  be  termed  the  my- 
thology of  Egypt,  as  it  gave  the  dynasties  of  the 
gods,  concluding  with  those  of  mortal  kings,  of 
whom  the  first  eleven  dynasties  formed  the  con- 
clusion of  the  firbt  book.  The  second  opened  with 
the  twelfth  and  concluded  with  the  nineteenth 
dynasty,  and  the  third  gave  the  history  of  the 
remaining  eleven  dynasties,  and  concluded  with  an 
account  of  Nectanebus,  the  hist  of  the  native  Egyp- 
tian kings.  (Syncell.  Chronop.  p.  97,6cc.)  These 
dynasties  are  preserved  in  Julius  Africanus  and 
Kusebius  (most  correct  in  the  Armenian  version), 
who,  however,  has  introduced  various  interpolations. 
A  thirty-first  dynasty,  which  is  added  under  the 
name  of  Manetho,  and  carries  the  list  of  kings 
down  to  Dareius  Codomannus,  is  undoubtedly  a 
later  fabrication.  The  duration  of  the  first  period 
described  in  the  work  of  Manetho  was  calculated 
by  him  to  be  24,900  years,  and  the  thirty  dy- 
nasties, beginning  with  Menes,  filled  a  period  of 
3555  years.  The  lists  of  the  Egyptian  kings  and 
the  duration  of  their  several  reigns  were  undoubt- 
edly derived  by  him  from  genuine  documents  >^d 
their  correctness,  so  far  as  they  are  not  interpolated, 
is  said  to  be  confirmed  by  the  inscribed  monuments 
which  it  has  been  the  privilege  of  our  time  to  de- 
cipher. (Comp.  Schiill,  Gexh,  der  Griech,  Lit,  vol 
iL  p.  129,  &c. ;  Bunsen,  Ae*jypt,  StelU  in  der  WeU- 
fferch.  vol.  i.  pp.  88 — 125.) 

There  exists  an  astrological  poem,  entitled  'Aro- 
TcAfc/uarfirfiC,  in  six  books,  which  bean  the  name 
of  Manetho ;  but  it  is  now  generally  acknowledged 
that  this  poem,  which  is  mentioned  also  by  SaidM, 


MANIA. 

cannot  hare  been  written  before  the  fiftb  eentaif 
of  our  era.  A  good  edition  of  it  wu  psblisM 
some  years  ago  by  C  A.  M.  Azt  and  F.  A.  Ri|^ 
Cologne,  1832,  Svo.  Whether  thi«  poem  «h 
written  with  a  view  to  deception,  under  the  «■• 
of  Manetho,  or  whether  it  it  actually  the  pradnetiM 
of  a  person  of  that  name*  it  uncertain. 

But  there  is  a  work  which  i«  andoubtedlya  fii^ 
gery,  and  was  made  with  a  riew  to  harmoniw  iht 
chronology  of  the  Jews  and  ChriatiAnt  with  thai 
of  the  EgyptianiL  This  work  ia  often  refcmd  tt 
by  Synoellus  {Cknm.  pp.  27«  30 X  who  sevi  that  tha 
author  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Phihtdelpha^ 
and  wrote  a  woric  on  the  Dog  Star  (i|  fiUht  tft 
X»0co;),  which  he  dedicated  to  the  king,  whom  ht 
called  ScfcurrJr.  (SynceU.  Cknm.  p.  78l)  The 
very  introduction  to  this  bonk,  which  SjneeUii 
quotes,  is  so  full  of  extraordinary  thing*  and  ab- 
surdities, that  it  clearly  betraya  ita  late  authoi^ 
who,  under  the  illustrious  name  of  the  Egyptin 
historian,  hoped  to  deceiYe  the  world. 

The  worie  of  the  genuine  Manetho  wai  gmduDf 
superseded :  first  by  epitomisen,  by  whom  the  to* 
nuine  histoiy  and  chronology  wereobacnred;  neztbj 
the  hasty  work  of  Eusebius,  and  the  interpolatieH 
he  made,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  hit  systoi  | 
afterwards  by  the  impostor  who  aaiumed  the  ntmm 
of  Manetho  of  Sebennytut,  and  mixed  truth  with 
fiEtlsehood  ;  and  lastly  by  a  chronicle,  in  whiA  the 
dynasties  of  Manetho  were  arbitrarily  amaged 
according  to  certain  cycle*.  (SynoelL  Chvm,  |l 
95.)  For  a  more  minute  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  chronology  of  Manetho  was  gndoaOy 
corrupted  see  the  excellent  work  of  Bonsen  aboft 
referred  to,  vol.  i.  p.  256,  &c  [L.  S.] 

MANOA'NES,  GEO'ROIUS.  [GBOMiiiib 
No.  14,  p.  246.] 

MA'NIA,  an  ancient  and  finmidaUe  ItaUaa, 
probably  Etruscan,  divinity  of  the  lower  worid, » 
called  the  mother  of  the  Manes  or  Lares.  (Vari^ 
<ie  iJng,  Lai.  ix.  61  ;  Amob.  adv.  GtitL  iiL  41 1 
Macrob.  Sat.  L  7.)  The  festival  of  the  Conpitalii 
was  celebrated  as  a  propitiation  to  Blaaia  in  eonaa 
with  the  Lares,  and,  according  to  an  ancaent  omdi 
that  heads  should  be  offered  on  behalf  of  hcadib 
boys  are  said  to  have  been  sacrificed  on  behalf  cf 
the  fiEmiilies  to  which  they  belonged.  The  cqohI 
Junius  Brutus  afterwards  abolished  the  hnasa 
sacrifices,  and  substituted  garlick  and  the  heads  d 
poppies  for  them.  Images  of  Mania  were  hong  if 
at  the  house  doors,  with  a  yiew  to  aTert  all  dsngeA 
(Macrob.  l,c,)  As  regards  her  being  the  mMkr 
of  the  Manes  or  Lares,  the  idea  seems  to  ha«t 
been,  that  the  souls  of  the  departed  on  their  aiiifd 
in  the  lower  world  became  her  children,  and  cilkr 
there  dwelt  with  her  or  ascended  into  the  uppar 
world  as  beneficent  spirits.  (MUller,  Dm  EtrmL 
iii.  4.)  In  later  times  the  plural  Ifaniaa  ocean  as 
the  designation  of  terrible,  ugly,  and  defMBcd 
spectres,  with  which  nurses  used  to  frightaa 
children.  (Paul.  Diac  p.  128  ;  Festu,  p.  1& si 
Miiller.)  [L.&] 

MA'NIA  (Moyia).  I.  A  Phiygian,  as  ths 
name  implies  (Moch.  a/>.  A  then,  ziii.  p.  578«  h)k 
was  the  wife  of  2Ienis  a  Greek  of  Daidanns»  wi 
satrap,  under  Phamal»xus,  of  the  Midland  AsiEfc 
After  the  death  of  Zenis,  Mania  pnrrailed  M 
Phamabazus  to  allow  her  to  retain  tha  taUiff 
which  her  husband  had  held.  Invested  with  nts 
government,  she  strictly  fulfilled  her  nroadss  iki 
the  tribute  should  he  paid  as  legnk^  m  hdm^ 
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MANlLlua 
and  ill*  not  on);  kept  in  obcditnce  Ibe  ciUa  pn- 
tnuWd  to  her,  hul  al»  added  to  them  bj  conqiifii 
the  mvitime  tgwnt  of  I^riuA,  Huuaxitiu,  ^nd 
Cotanae,  whicb  ihe  loak  wiih  (he  Greek  idemn»' 
lie*  nrhom  ihe  niBinlniTied  libemll;  in  her  KTciire. 
She  continued  (o  cimciliHie  the  nivonr  of  Pham.i- 
huu*  bj  [mjnent  prewiiH,  a>  well  ai  by  ipleuiiid 
Bod  agieeable  eiitcrtniiimenta.  whenever  he  mui' 
into  her  ntrapir.  Ihe  vnluable  auiiUnce,  too, 
which  ilie  rendered  him  both  b;  oimi  and  COuii- 
•cl,  lie  fuller  appreciated  ;  luid  the  Kfine  to  haic 
been  at  the  height  of  her  prMprrlly,  when  (be  vrai 
murdered  by  her  lon-in-Uw  M(iDi*a,  ihiml;  be- 
fore IhearriTal  of  Dercylliduin  Aiia.in  ■.&  399, 
(Xeti.  HtU  iiL  1.  gg  10—14  ;  Polyaen.  *iiL  G4.) 

2.  An  Athenini  betaera,  a  gieat  faTOorite  of 
Denietriiu  Poliorcetei.  Mania  wai  only  hrr 
nickname.  (Mach.  ap.  AlAen.  liii.  pp.  &i(t, 
579.)  [E.  E.] 

MANIA'CES  GEO'RGIUS.  (Giobohis, 
No.  16,  p.  2*6,1 

MA'NIAK  {Karlai).  cenain  tnjiterioni  ditbi- 
tiee,  who  had  a  sanciuary  in  the  neighbourhooi.i  of 
Megaliipolia,  in   Arcadia,   and    whom   Pansani 


iDniie  on  ilie  10th  of  December,  a.c. 

•B  Inil  dny  of  tbe  ycv  canied  »  Uw, 
granting  tu  the  &cedttien  the  fight  of  loling  in  all 
" '      ■    '         '  * '   iheit  pntrona  ;  but  a*  then 


ti7,«ndw 


.1  fon 


>abl* 


lUowing  da;  to  di-clare  ihe  law  iiitalid. 
Cau.  luvi.  36 ;  Akuh.  in  Cic.  Can.  pp. 

64,  US.  ed.  Orelli ;  comp.  Manliiis.  No.  fi.)  Not 
diBbeanencd  by  Ihii  biluns  Maniliui  ihDiltj  after- 
wardt  brought  forward  ■  bill,  grantinE  lo  Pempey 
(he  command  of  the  »u  againtt  Miilridstet  and 
.  and  the  gotemment  of  the  prorinw"  of 
Alia,  Cilicia.  and  Bithynia.  in  the  place  of  Lucullui, 
Manriu  Rei,  and  Aciliu*  Olabrio.  Tliii  bill  waa 
dy  oppoied  bj  Q.  Colaliu.  Q.  Hottennoi,  and 
the  leaden  of  (he  ariilucralicnl  party,  but  wo* 
withitanding  by  (he  people,  who  wers 
worn  out  by  the  lengib  of  Ihe  war,  and  were  i  ery 
Tvady  to  bntow  new  hoDonn  upon  their  Ihrouiits 
Pompey.  Cicero,  who  wu  then  praetor,  ipoke  io 
Bivonr  of  (lie  law  ;  atid  (be  oration  which  he  de- 


4.  §  I)  c. 


.•idered  (• 


Eumenidei.  '  [L,S.1 

MANl'LIA  GENS,  plebeian.     I(  it  difBcult 
often  to  diitingui>h  penune  of  thia  naoM  from  the 


n  called  Mamlia,  Manliui 


obtained  tbe  eon>ul>hi| 
B.C  149  ;  but  the  genai 
in  the  •(ale,  and  the  ai 


though  e 


rreon  of  thii  gent  who 
'M  M.  MaN[Llu^  in 
:r  became  of  importance 


e  lind  o: 


Theto  are  no  ci 
HANl'LIUS.  1.  Six.  MiNU.(ira,wa*eler<ed 
wilh  H.  Oppiut,uthecommander  of  the  •aldier^ 
in  tbfir  Kceision  to  the  Aventine  daring  (he 
tecond  decern virate,  B.c.44?  (Lif,  iii.  SI),  lie 
i*  called  Manliui  {KiKint)  by  Dionyiiui  (li.  44). 

2.  P.  M,4NiLitJa,  one  of  (he  legate*  tent  into 
lUyricura  in  n.  c  167,  to  trttle  the  aSain  of  ihnt 
country  after  iheconqiieatorPerKat  {Lii.  il<.  171. 

3.  M.  Manilius,  coQtul  B.C.  149,  wa*  a  JDritL 
[SeeWlow.] 

4.  Manilil-b,  praetor  ac  1.17,  wa.  defwlcd 
in  Sicily  by  Eunui,  (he  leader  of  ihe  ilaret  in  ibe 
fjteat  Hrvile  war  in  that  itiand.  [EuNUB.]  (Klor. 
liL  19  ;  comp.  Liv.  EpiL  5(i ;  Orot.  r.  6.) 

9.  P.  M,tN(Lii.'K,  consul  B.C  120.  with  C.  Ph- 

firiui  Carbo,  but  nuihing  it  ncorded  of  Lira, 
Cauiod,  ;  Chron.  Ale..  (  Fa.li  Norit.) 
6.  L.  Masilius,  praetor  probably  in  B.C.  79, 
had  the  govenimenl  of  Narboneie  Oanl,  with  the 
title  of  proconsul,  in  B.C.  iR.  In  the  Utter  year 
be  crotAcd  over  into  Spain,  with  three  legiona  and 
1U)0  horw,  lo  auiit  Metellut  in  the  war  againtt 
Sertoriut ;  but  he  wnt  defeated  by  ilittuleiui,  one 
of  tbe  gf-uTalt  of  Sertoriut,  loit  bit  camp  and  bag- 
gnge,  and  CKnped  almmt  alone  into  the  town  of 
.   2Ji    Lir.   Epit.    90;    Plut. 


veredoi 

I  one  of  (he  beit 

latory.  Tbe  lea 
lupport  the  bill  and  to  pnute  Pompey  hi  tucli 
:isordinBry  tetma,  are  mcntianed  in  lb*  lifo  of 
(he  fonner.  [VoL  I.  p.  711,1  (Cie.  prfl  Lm 
Afu-ifa ,-  Dicn  Caifc  ixi.L  2S,  2U  ;  Veil  Pat.  it. 
;  Lir.  Epil.  100 -,  Appiun.ZI.  MMr,  PT  i  Plufc 
iKp.  30,  Lucull.  35.)  Maniliui  had  Incntied 
the  bitter  en>ni(y  of  (he  nriitocialical  party  I  and, 
tliemfore,  immediately  upon  the  eipintion  of  hli 
tribunate  he  wot  bmiight  lo  trial  before  Cicera, 
whole  pnetonhip  bad  i(iU  a  few  dayi  M  run. 
Dion  Cauiui  and  Plutaith  ipeok  at  If  Cicero  waa 
at  lint  unfaTourakly  diipoted  lowanli  (he  accuaed, 
and  wa<  induced  (o  tupporl  liim  and  attack  th» 
■cnate  by  the  evident  ditplcsiun  which  Ibe  peoplo 
felt  at  hii  conduct.  But  (bis  csa  hardly  be  a  UiM 
iceouQt  of  the  affiiir  )  for  Cicero  wnuld  cettaiolf 
haTi  bad  every  reatoii  for  luppon^ng  (he  puljiaa 
of  Pooipey,  whow  favour  and  lUpport  he  wai  to 
irder  lo  tecuro  bit  eleetion  ta 


the  < 


So    D 


It  the  trial  of  Atai 


ch,  how 


wiihitand 


&rtv.  1-2.) 


7   C.  Mj 


me  of  the  pleba,  »&  66, 
ihan  of  Pnmpey,  and  it  deicribed  by 
Palercului  (iL  33)  ni  "  lempet  Tenallt  el 
niiuittei  poti'nilae."      Hiuilin*  entered 


lanilini  wai  put  off  Id  (he  iallow- 
:era  tpuke  in  hii  favour,  and  (hat, 
g  all  the  viTarti  of  bii  adiooite,  ha 
wai  condemned.  Of  what  offence  Manilioa  wa* 
accuted,laUDcerUin  i  Pluiaich  tpeakiofeitoitioii, 
but  Aminiui  tayt  (hat  be  wni  aeenied  of  nolmtljr 
diilucbing  tbe  court  for  the  trial  of  C,  Comtlioa. 
[C.  CoK-MniDiJ  (Dion  Cat.,  Kn.i.  !7  i  Phlt. 
Cle.  9 ;  JiKoa.  IB  Cic.  ContL  pp.  M,  75.  ad. 
Otelli  :  Cic  OraL  Fragm.  pp.  44«,  4(8,  4J)0,  ed. 
Oletli :  Q,  Cic  litFtLCom.  13.) 

S,  Q.  UANtUD*  Cima-nua,  tribanaofthaphba 
B.  c.  a±    (Aicon.  M  Cfr.  Mil  p.  311.  ed.  l.)r>llL) 

M.  HANl'I.tU».the]uri>t.  The  f^iaenomen of 
Maniliui  it  mnttallj  given  ai  Maniui  iu  the  printed 
bookt,  but  Uai  Haeni  that  in  Ihe  MS.  of  Ciccio. 
Dt  JIf  PMita.  Ihe  name  it  clrntly  »ti(len  -M', 
which  nuwit  Martni,  and  nD(  -H'.,  which  would 
mean  Maiiiuv 

MarcDi  Maniliai  !•  one  of  (ha  qifakera  in  th« 
Dt  lis  /VU'CO  (L  12),  and  ronHMgunidj  a  cob- 
letnpoinry  of  C-  FaanJua,  (J.  ficaevota,  t^iliiLa, 
and  Scipio  AlricBnui  the  younger.  He  waa  a  jniial 
(Dt  Hrp.  iii.  10)  and  lie  ii  mentioned  by  Pom- 
pouiui  ( Dig.  1,  til.  3.  a.  1. 1  39)  with  P.  HuiiB^ 
PuDtifei  MailniD^  and  BmuB  ;  be  ealli  tbcM 
3h  S 
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three  the  founders  of  jiii  civile.  Pomponius  layt 
that  Maniliiis  wrote  three  treatiaei,  which  were 
extant  in  his  time,  and  was  a  consular.  Manilius, 
therefore,  appears  to  be  the  consul  of  B.  c.  149,  with 
Jj.  Mnrcius  Censorinns.  In  B.C.  149  the  third 
l*unic  war  commenced,  and  Manilius  and  his  eol- 
lengue  were  appointed  to  conduct  it.  They  made 
im  attack  on  Carthago,  and  burnt  the  Carthaginian 
ilfet  in  tsi^ht  of  the  city  (Liv.  Epit.  49  ;  Florus, 
ii.  15).  The  campaign  of  Manilius  is  described  at 
length  byAppian  {Punic,75 — 109).  Carthage  was 
taken  by  P.  Scipio  Africanus  the  younger,  B.  c. 
146.  During  his  consulship  Manilius  ^Tote  to 
the  Achaeans  to  send  Polybius  to  Lilybaeum,  as  ho 
wanted  his  8er\'iccs.  But  on  arriving  at  Corcyra, 
Polybius  found  a  letter  from  the  consuls,  wliich 
informed  him  that  the  Carthaginians  had  given  aU 
the  hostages,  and  were  ready  to  obey  their  orders, 
and  tliat  they  considered  that  the  war  was  ended, 
and  the  services  of  Polybius  were  not  wanted, 
upon  which  Polybius  returned  to  the  Peloponnesus. 
(Polyb.  lib.  xxxvii.  ed.  Bekker.)  The  fact  of 
Manilius  the  jurist  having  been  consul  is  stated  by 
Poni]N)nius,  and  he  must  then>forc  have  been  the 
consul  of  D.  c.  149,  for  thoro  is  no  other  to  whom 
all  the  facts  will  apply.  Cicoro  {Brutus^  16)  re- 
marks tJiat  the  elder  Cato  died  in  the  consulship  of 
L.  Marcius  and  M.  ManiiiuA,  eighty-six  years 
before  bin  own  cousulship,  which  was  b.  c.  63. 
Cicero,  in  another  passage  in  the  Brutu$  (c.  28), 
speaks  of  M.  Manilius  as  po^<^^si^g  some  oratorical 
power,  and  makes  him  the  contoniporary  of  various 
orators  of  the  period  of  the  (ir.icchi.  The  propriety 
of  Manilius  and  Scipio  being  introduced  in  the  De 
lie.  PnUica  appears  from  the  fact  that  Scipio  served 
under  Manilius  and  his  colleague  in  the  campaign 
of  11.C.  149,  and  Manilius  bore  testimony  to  the 
great  services  of  Scipio  (Appian,  Punic.  105),  who 
was  afterwards  appointed  to  conduct  the  war. 

The  reputation  of  Manilius  was  not  founded  on 
his  military  services.  Cicero  {de  Orat.  i.  40)  men- 
tions M.  Manilius  as  a  real  jurisconsult,  in  con- 
nection with  Scxtiis  Aciius  and  P.  Scacvola.  L. 
Crassus  (Cic.  dc  Orat.  iii.  33)  says  of  M.  Manilius, 
^*I  have  seen  him  walking  Kick  wards  and  forwards 
across  the  forum,  which  wns  a  token  that  a  man 
who  was  doing  this  was  ready  to  give  his  advice 
to  all  the  citizens ;  and  to  such  persons  in  olden 
time,  both  when  they  were  walking  about,  and  when 
seated  at  home  in  their  chair,  it  was  the  practice 
to  go  and  to  consult  them,  not  only  about  the  jus 
civile,  but  about  mcorrying  a  daughter,  buying  a 
piece  of  land,  cultivating  ground,  and  in  fine,  on 
every  thing  that  a  man  held  to  do,  and  on  every 
business  transaction.*'  Among  the  legal  writings  of 
Manilius  was  a  treatise  on  the  conditions  appli- 
cable to  pales  {ivnaliiim  vendcndorum  leyfs,  Cic.  dc 
Orat.  i.  58),  which  was  apparently  a  book  of 
foinis.  Pr(»bahlv  he  mav  have  written  on  other 
subject<»  besides  law.  (Cic.  Unit.  *28,  ed.  11. 
Clever.)  Tho  time  of  the  birth  and  death  of 
Manilius  is  not  known.  PFe  is  mentioned  by 
Cicero  {dc  Hop.  iii.  10)  its  having  been  aceuAtomed 
to  give  leg;il  oj)inions  before  tho  Lex  Vot^^^na  was 
enacted,  which  law  was  enacted  B.  c.  lt».').  The 
time  whic>i  Cicero  fixes  as  the  date  of  the  sup- 
]/osed  dialogue  Do  Tic  Pubtioa  (**Tudiumo  Cons. 
et  Aquilio,^  de  Rrp.  i.  9)  is  a.  r,  129,  or  forty 
viarrt  after  the  enactment  of  ihe  Lex  Voconia. 
ff  Manilius  was  giving  Ieg:d  opinions  bi'ff>re  the 
date  of  the  Lex  Voconia,  wc  cannot  suppose  that 
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he  waa  mider  6fty  yeut  of  iM  wlun  h« 

and  MTenty  at  the  date  given  to  tlie  nmal 

dialogue.  [Q.  U] 

MANIXIUS  {MafWM  or  Oaim\  m  Uli^ 
LIUS,  or  MA'LLIUa,  for  aU  of  tlieie  and  hmj 
other  Tariations  are  found  in  MSS.,  tlia  miglrt  m 
evidence  being  in  iaTonr  of  M.  Mimiiimi,  ia  kaawi 
to  ut  01  the  author  of  an  aitndogieal  pcem  in  km 
hooka,  entitled  Astronomiea.    Tfew  gnateat  niio» 
tuinty  prevails  on  eyery  point  connected  with  In 
persomd  history.    By  tome  critics  he  is  imniusLd 
to  be  the  Manilius  described  by  Pliny  (H,  N.  z.  2), 
OS  ^  Senator  ille  maximis  nobilis  doctfinis  docftsit 
nullo,^  who  first  collected  accoxmte  infonnation  with 
regard  to  the  phoenix,  and  nuuntained  that  As 
period  of  its  life  corresponded  with  the  revdirtioB 
of  the  Great  Year  (iwa^t  eomttniomem  aaM)i  ii 
which  the  heavenly  bodies  compleCed  a  peffvl 
cycle ;  by  others  to  be  the  Manilias  Antiochas 
styled    ^attrologiae  conditomn,**   who  cams  ta 
Rome  OS  a  sUve,  along  with  Publxvs  Syiw  tha 
mimographer,  and  Staberins  Ena  the  gnoBviiBi 
(Plin.  H.N.  XXXV.  58) ;   by  others,  to  he  ths 
''Manlius  Mathematicus**  who,  in   the  time  rf 
Augustus,  adjusted  the  obdiak  in  the  Gmpas 
Martins,  so  as  to  act  as  a  snu-dial    (PUn.  SL 
N.  xxxvl  15.  §  6) ;  by  others,  to  be  no  olb« 
than  FL  Malliua  Theodorus,  on  whose  eoMolsha 
Claudian  c<Hnposed  a  panegyric,  in  which  ht  asm 
his  knowledge  of  the  stars.     Little  proof  has  be« 
adduced  in  support  of  these  conjectnwa,  bsyoad 
the  mere  correspondence  of  name,  and  the  or- 
cumstanco  that  each  of  the  indiriduals  selected  is 
believed  to  have  been  more  or  less  addicted  Co  ths 
study  of  the  heavens,  while  many  graTV  eooridei^ 
tions  forbid  us  to  adopt  any  one  of  then.    It  dees 
not   appear  that  Manlios  the  senator  conposed 
any  work  at  oil  npon  astronomical  topics*     It  is 
impossible  that  Manlius  Antiochus,  to  whose  dahas 
the  expression  *^  founder  of  astrology*  might  seem 
to  give  some  force,  can  be  the  person,  for  we  kamr 
from  Suetonius,  that  his  companion  Staberios  &bs 
taught  a  school  during  the  Sullan  tronblea,  while 
Manlius,  of  whom  we  arc  in  search*  cannot,  as  we 
shall  point  out  immediately,  have  flonrisbed  lailisr 
than  nearly  a  centur}'  after  that  date.     Manboi 
^  the  mathematician**  exists  only  in  the  moie  esr* 
nipt  copies  of  the  naturalist,  tho  proper  name  hriaf 
rejected  as  an  interpolation  by  all  tne  best  edhara 
Claudian,  although  he  dilates  upon  the  monl  po^ 
fections  and  literary  distinction   td  ^^WiiM   ipj 
bestows  unroeafiured  pmisc  on  his  essay  oonccnnng 
the  origin  and  arrangement  of  the  world,  pres  as 
hint  that  the  stoical  principles  which  it  advecslsd 
were  developed  in  verse,  but,  on  the  oontmr,  de> 
dares  that  the  honey  of  its  refined  eloquence  (s0^ 
tuo/n's  mcUa  poiiii)  was  to  be  preferred  to  the  ra- 
chanting  songs  of  Orpheus  ;  while  Salmasias  {oi 
Ainjielium,  p.  91 )  avers  that  this  veiy  treatise  ia 
prose  by  Theodorus,  wiu  still  to  be  foimd  in  esftsia 
libraries,  and  P.  J.  Maiissacus  proposed  to  gite  il 
to  the  world.     Finally,  the  arguments  adwieBd  by 
Gevartius  and  Spanheim,to  prove  from  thekngoagi 
of  the  Astronomica,  that  these  books  must  hate  hsdi 
composed  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Theodostat  Ai 
(Ireat,  have  been   fully  confuted   by  flaliiiaabi^ 
lluetius,  Scaligi'r,  Vos^iius,  and  Creech.    The  iHl 
is,   that  no  ancient   writer  with   whom  «•  at 
acquainted,  either  Uikes  any  notice  of  B  pool  Mbp 
nilius,  or  quotes  a  single  line  from  the  pocn.    Bt 
is  not  mentioned  by  Ovid  iu  his  GatalogM  ti  tm^ 
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.  («  P<M.  iT.  ifi),  nor  bj  Qiiin- 
tiiiui,  wna  might  with  proprMy  ban  cinwd  him 
along  vith  Lucretiiu  and  Mu« ;  noi  br  Gt'lliiii, 
nor  by  Macrobiui,  both  of  wbom  fnqDeutly  iliiciui* 
kindred  >iibj«tt ;  nor  by  any  of  iha  c<iin|iilFn  of 
mythoIogicBl  •yilema,  who  night  hiire  dciiicd 
much  informfltioEi  from  hii  pA^ei  ;  nol  liy  one  onL 
of  the  host  of  gniBnuriuis,  ta  whom  b«  qnulj  haae 
mlTurded  copioui  iliuilrationa.  Wc  lii>d  no  \net 
of  him  until  he  wu  diicavered  by  P.^jiio,  alioul 
the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  un>u, 
indud,  he  be  the  "  M.  Mnniliiii  de  Axirologiiu" 
of  vrhoH  work  Oerbertiu  of  lUleimi.  ifUTWuili 
pope  Sylreater  U.  (a.  d.  1000).  eomnii»i.)ni  a 
friend  {Ep.  130)  to  procure  a  copy.      [i  i>  tnie 

Miiiiiliiu  and  the  Mathuii  of  Juliiii  V\n>nea, 
Mntemiit  [FiBMtcui],  who  flauriKhed  under  Con. 
ttantiiie,  it  in  many  pUcea  to  marked,  itiit  wo  «ui 
acarceiy  doubt  that  they  borrowed  ftnni  «  lounnon 
ariginal,  perhaps  the  ApoteLcamata  of  llariitJn'ui  of 

•llier.  But  even  if  we  adopt  the  latter  nlletruilin- 
it  >■  obTioui  that  we  muit  detEtmine  tiie  ngp  of 
both^  before  we  candeddathequeetiomfrfptj^riarjijn^ 
Such  being  the  real  itate  of  the  caae,  we  rue  thrown 
entirely  apon  [ntemal  evidence,  and  Ihii  appenn, 
Bt  fint  light,  to  be  to  B  certain  eiteDE  concliuiTe. 
The  pic«  open*  with  hd  inTocalion  of  CseHr,  the 
■on  and  lucceuor  of  a  deified  bther,  the  heir  of  hit 

ther  on  (L  7911),  the  Julian  line  i<  snid  to' have 
filled  the  heavenly  maniion,  AugoMLii  it  repre- 
•enled  a>  Jiaring  the  dominiMi  of  the  .ky  with 
the  'I'hundenr  himtetf,  and  the  fourth  lionk  cloiei 
wiLh  iJTiiilar  expreiaioni.  hleteonanit  cnmete  we 
arc  told  portend  wan  and  sudden  eoninL'>tioiti.  nnd 
trcachcrsiii  lebelliont,  luch  aa  took  \'\\\cr,  lalrii, 
(iHodo)  among  foreign  nationn,  when  ui.age  tiibti 
dcntfoved  Vania  and  dyed  the  plain,  witli  the 
blund  of  three  legiona  (i.  697)  ;  celuUi.il  wnraingi 
were  not  wanting  before  the  lolemn  leagim  ean- 
tluded  between  bloody  leaden  covered  ilic  fieldi  of 
I'liilippi  with  embattled  boiti ;  when,  (uhtequcnlly, 
tlie  thunderboltt  of  Jore  itrore  with  \bf  tiilrum 
of  I>ii :  and  when  the  un  of  Pompey  tilled  the 
ira  with  the  piratee  awept  away  by  hia  aire.  Now, 
altbnvgh  the  whole  of  tilew  paaingea  would  acem 
to  proceed  from  a  writer  of  the  AugmUin  age,  it 
may  be  aif^uedi  that  whererer  AugiiAinK  it  ad' 
'         -  of  flattery  the  wonl^  eniplnjed 


>  defeat  in 

Cc-rmany,  and  which,  if  tranilated  /oM^,  would  be 
deciiire.  may  with  e<)ua]  or  greater  litnett  be  hen 

the  allii.ioni  to  the 'civil  wan.  which  would  bare 
been  avoided  by  one  aeeking  to  eitol  the  achieie- 
mentK  and  viclnriea  of  a  reigning  princ*.  aiid  that 
in  particuUir  the  worda  "ducibua  jonita  cruHitia 
Arnia."  which  apply  much  more  natumlly  to  the 
triumviri  than  to  lirutiu  and  Caaaiua,  wuli!  not 
fail  to  prove  highly  ofleniiie.  On  the  othar  hand, 
when  we  "bierve  that  there  ia  no  relerenca  to  any 
hialnrical  event  liter  than  to  the  defeat  of  1.  D.  9, 
th.tt  the  hnci  which  end  the  lint  book  diMiaetly 
eiprcM  the  feelinga  of  one  who  waa  litilig  during 
a  period  of  tranquillity,  which  had  Immcduitely 
followed  the  acenea  of  diaorder  and  bhodehed  de- 
picted in  the  pccteding  pwagmpha,  ud  aln**  all. 
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'  when  *t  mark  the  lone  of  •dulMion  breathed  in 
ilK.ve™«(iT.  763)— 
Virgine  lub  caita  felii  terraqne  niarii|De 
Eat  Rhodos,  hoapillnm  leclaii  principia  Dttwm; 
Tamque  doniiii  vrt«  lolii,  ruf  lota  lacrala  eat. 
Cum  cnperet  lumen  nugnJ  aub  Qu«rt  mundj — 
we  ehnll  be  led  tn  the  oonoluiion  thai  [hey  were 
penned  during  the  away  of  Tiberiujk    Aunmin^t 
thai  Maniliui  belonga  to  the  epoch  now  indicalMJ, 

"  Spcratam  Hannibalen  noifWi  oNidiaw  catenia," 
that  he  wai  a  Roman  ettiign,  and  frotn  it.  77 S, — 
"  Qua  genilui  earn  frilre  Rrran»  kami  ooudidit 

that  he  waa  an  inhabitant  of  the  metropoIiiL  The 
notion  of  Bentlty  that  be  waa  nn  Aaialie.  and 
that  of  Haet  that  ha  waa  a  Carthaguuan,  ml  upon 
no  ettdila  baaia.  Farther  we  ^uanot  prnwed,  and 
the  great  diffieully  ati!!  remain*  untooched,  bow  It 
ahould  have  coaie  to  paaa  that  a  piece  poaaeaBin^  a 
character  ao  aingalar  and  linking,  dlacnuing  ■ 
Bcicnce  long  studied  with  the  dumI  eager  derotian, 
■hould  ban  remained 

can  at  once  pet»ive  that  the  wor 
and  the  pottinn  which  wr  poeaset  <r 
a  rough  Mprct,  H  if  it  had  iwtrt  neeivnl  a  nnai 
polish,  tlencn  it  may  nrtpr  h»<  hren  published, 
although  a  few  capias  may  ha>e  pauait  into  prirate 
cireulalien  ;  uine  of  these  hating  b*«i  mmnti 
by  one  of  these  slninge  ehuioe*  of  which  w*  God 
not  a  few  ciamplea  in  literary  history,  may  hara 
imA  aa  the  anheiypea  fnim  which  the  dllfimnl 
bmiliei  a[  HS?,  now  eitant  originilly  ipning. 

The  Snt  book  teriea  aa  an  introduction  In  tbeia 
whiih  follow  J  discootsing  of  tlie  risn  nnd  pmgreaa 
of  aatronomy,  of  the  uigin  at  the  Bat--rial  uoin-na, 
nf  the  podiion.  fumi.  and  nugnluide  of  the  Mirtb, 
of  the  aaiuei  and  ligiirea  of  iho  signa  at  tha 
aodiac  nod  of  the  northern  a&d  eoutbeni  eonsiall^ 
tion*.  of  the  circles  of  tba  apbere,  of  tlie  railky 
way,  of  tie  planeta.  af  cnmsls  and  meieon,  and 
the  indioationa  whidi  theaeaffoid  of  impending  enl, 
peaiileDCe,  lamitiB,  and  ciril  Btri£i.  In  the  aecMid 
book  Hai.ilina  paiiea  nndw  nritw  the  aubjeeta 
ehoacB  by  Homer,  Hesiod,  Thtorritas,  and  olbec 
renowaed  bardt.  userta  the  aupsnornmJHty  of  faie 
own  tbetne,  and  claims  the  narit  uf  lulling  ijuittad 
the  beaten  Itwk  nnd  of  tuiring  born  tha  first  to 
enter  upon  a  new  path,  ffe  than  eipouiide  the 
atoied  doctiine  nf  au  Almit;hty  Soul  pervading, 
nniniatiug.  eanuolling,  and  rrguUtlng  eiery  portiaB 
of  tha  Diurrmi,  so  that  all  the  diffaonl  jiarta  an 
connected  by  one  cDOHBon  bund,  atlrrwd  by  aaa 
common  irapiilaK.  and  ad  tofrthrr  In  unison  and 
harmony,  llence  tkinge  belov  depend  npon  ihlnn 
aboTfl.  and  if  we  can  determine  and  eiad  aright 


we  shall  be  able  to  calnlal*  turn,  ihrn  th«  cuim> 
ponding  change  whicA  will  tak«  plan  in  eth»r  mair 
here  of  the  ■yataoi.  Thadignity  and  reaaotusblanalB 
of  the  aeience  bring  thiia  Tindicit*!.  wa  ar>  |da(«a4 
■I  onea  into  a  tiUH  ef  tacfaaicaUliea,  cmbmelui 
tba  cbus^eation  of  tb*  >lj|n«.  aeeerding  to  nrioua 
fiuidful  teat 
^[Uiationa.  a 

Mmafuiuea^q  .  

dadeateOMtw.  (wdbn,  and  Uhln.     Th*  tiMtiw 
UimiiMMa  alin^djr,  tu  Hi*  Wfuaj  of  Uw  tMl 
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•ton  alone  if  conndered,  the  power  which  they 
exert  in  coiabination  with  the  pUneti  being  aho- 
^ther  passed  over  (see  ii.  961,  iiL  588).  Not 
even  the  first  section  is  complete ;  the  risings  of 
several  constellations  with  reference  to  the  signs  of 
the  zodiac,  which  ought  to  have  been  included  in 
the  fifth  book,  are  omitted,  and  a  sixth  would 
have  been  necessary  to  enumerate  the  settings  of 
those  conRtellations  whose  risings  formed  the  sub- 
ject of  the  fifth. 

On  the  merits  of  Manilius  as  a  poet  we  can  say 
little.  Occasionally,  especially  in  the  introductions 
and  digressions,  we  discern  both  power  of  language 
and  elevation  of  thought,  but  for  the  most  part  the 
attempts  to  embellish  the  dull  details  of  his  art  are 
violent  and  ungraceful,  affording  a  most  remarkable 
contrast  to  the  majesty  with  which  Lucretius  rises 
ou  high  without  an  effort  The  style  is  extremely 
fiiulty,  it  is  altogether  deficient  in  simplicity  and 
precision,  always  harsh,  frequently  obscure,  abound- 
ing in  repetitions  and  in  forced  and  ungainly  me- 
taphors, while  the  phraseology  presents  a  number 
of  unusual  and  startling  combinations,  although 
these  are  not  of  such  a  character  as  to  justify  the 
charge   of  barbarism.      But   while   we   withhold 

J>nii!ic  from  his  taste  we  must  do  justice  to  his 
earning.  He  seems  to  have  consulted  the  best 
authorities,  and  to  have  adopted  their  most  sagacious 
views.  Blunders  liavc.  indeed,  been  detected  here 
and  there,  in  the  statements  regarding  the  rebitive 
position  of  the  constellations,  but  some  of  the 
opinions  which  he  advocates  on  sidereal  astronomy 
arc  anticipations  of  the  brightest  discoveries  of 
modem  times.  Thus,  not  only  is  the  popular  belief 
that  the  fixed  stars  were  all  arranged  on  the  surface 
of  a  concave  vault,  at  equal  diHtances  from  the 
centre  of  the  earth,  unhesitatingly  rejected,  but  it 
is  affirmed  that  thev  are  of  the  same  nature  with 
the  sun,  and  that  each  belongs  to  a  separate  system. 
The  appearance  exhibited  by  the  milky  way  is  in 
like  manner  correctly  explained  as  arising  from  the 
blended  rays  of  a  multitude  of  minute  stars. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  Manilius  was  printed  in 
4to.  at  Nuremberg,  probably  about  1472  or  1473, 
by  Joannes  Rogiomontanus,  from  the  MSS.  ori- 
ginally brought  to  light  by  Poggio.  Laurentius 
Bonincontrius  published  an  edition  at  Bologna,  fol. 
1474,  from  a  MS.  preserved  in  the  convent  of 
Monte  Casino,  and  annexed  a  commentary  of  little 
value.  Steph.  Dulcinius  (fol.  Mediolan.  1489)  and 
Ant.  Molinius  (12mo.  Lugd.  1551,  1556),  profess 
to  have  introduced  numerous  emendations  from 
MSS.,  but  the  last  of  the  three  editions  by  Joseph 
Scaliger  (Bvo.  Paris,  1579,  1590,  4to.  Lug.  Bat. 
1600),  published  at  Leyden  in  1600,  is  infinitely 
supf>ri()r  to  all  which  preceded  it,  the  text  being 
founded  chiefly  on  the  Codex  Gemblacensis,  the 
oldest  of  existing  MSS.,  and  the  notes  by  which  it 
is  accompanied  being  full  of  curious  and  recondite 
learning  upon  matters  relating  to  ancient  astronomy 
and  astrology.  Much,  however,  still  remained  to 
be  done,  and  Bentley  did  not  consider  the  task  un- 
worthy of  his  powers.  By  comparing  the  Codex 
GembIacen^is  with  the  Codex  Lipsiensis  which 
stands  next  in  pointof  antiquity  and  value,  with  the 
Codices  of  Vo&s,  of  Pithou,  with  some  others  of 
mon*  recent  date,  and  with  the  earliest  editions,  he 
prodiioMl  the  text  (Lond.  4to.  1739)  which  is  now 
the  standard,  and  which  is  unquestionably  the 
moftt  pure,  although,  as  we  might  have  anticipated, 
occasionally  disligured  by  rash  emendationi.     The 
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mofe  noent  editkma  of  Stoelw,  Bra 
1767  ;  of  Barton,  Bto.  LondL  178S ;  taA  of  Pi^i 
(with  a  French  tnuuktioD),  Bwo,  Fvkt  17M^  ■• 
of  no  partieolar  value. 

We  have  a  metrical  venioD  of  the  fint  beak  d 
Manilius,  by  Edward  SberbofiMi,  Ibl.  Lend.  I67J^ 
and  of  the  whole  poem  by  Thouum  Oeceh,  tU 
translator  of  Lncretioa,  8to.  Loud.  1697.  (G.  JL 
Voss,  de  Poetis  Lai.  cap.  2  ;  comp.  IM  Arit  Gmmm, 
ii.  26;  Scaliger,  Pttd^fomtmm  m  MmmHmm; 
Ft.  Jacob,  IM  M.  Mamiiio  F^tia,  Aia.  LibeCi 
1832.)  [W.R.1 

MANI'LIUS,  the  anther  of  n  epignm  in  twe 
lines,  quoted  by  Vano  (JLL.  p.  130,  cd.  MiiUer). 
If  Manilius  the  astrologer  reafly  flmnialied  in  the 
Augustan  age,  it  may  belong  to  him.  (Bamna. 
Antkol.  Lot.  iil  245,  No.  58,  ed.  Mejv.)   [  W.  &] 

MANISARUS,  a  orinee  who  had  eened 
Armenia  in  the  time  of  Timjan,  and  against 
Osroet,  the  Parthian  king,  aceovdinrij 
war.  Upon  Tnjan*s  intanon  of  tkoBn  . 
earns  eent  ambaesadorB  to  offer  labauMioB  to  the 
Roman  emperor  (Dion  Gaee^  Ltviii.  23).  Then 
are  some  coins  extant,  which  are  aedgncd  to  tUe 
Manisams.    (Eckhel,  toL  iiL  p.  208.) 

MA'NIUSi,  the  person  who  nunigril  tkedUn 
of  M.  Antonios,  in  Italy,  was  one  «  tka  ddcf  vt- 
stigators  of  the  war  in  &  c.  42,  nsaally  kaowa  as 
the  Pemsinian  war,  which  waa  canied  on  tj  I* 
Antonios  and  Fulvia,  the  wife  of  tha  triamfii^ 
against  Octavianns,  daring  the  abaenee  of  )L 
Antonius  in  the  East.  Manioa  aleo  teek  aa 
active  part  in  the  conduct  of  the  war,  bat  he  wis 
destined  to  pay  dearly  for  hia  activity :  fer  npea 
the  reconciliation  of  Antonine  and  OctaviaBas,  ia 
B.  a  40,  Manius  was  put  to  death  by  the  fsnacr, 
as  one  of  the  disturbers  of  the  peace,  bat  pvtly,  it 
appears,  on  account  of  his  naving  eaepcnted 
Fulvia  against  Antoniuiu  (Appian,  B.CL  t.  14, 
19,  22,  29,  32,  66  ;  comp.  Mart,  zi  20.) 

MA'NLIA  GENS,  one  of  the  awat  aadeotHl 
celebrated  of  the  patrician  gentea  at  Roeae.  Sel^ 
sequently  we  find  some  plebeians  of  thia  aiBa 
This  name  is  frequently  confoonded  with  theee  ef 
Mallius  and  Manilius.  [Mallia  Qsica  and  BCit- 
NiLiA  Obnb.]  The  first  member  of  thia  gem  who 
obtained  the  consulship  was  On.  Manlisa  CiBcia- 
natus,  who  was  consul  in  B.  c  480  ;  and  from  tfait 
time  down  to  the  last  centnry  of  the  repnblie,  eeaie 
of  its  members  constantly  filled  the  higher  oAece  d 
the  state.  The  family-namee  of  the  Manlii  vndcf 
the  republic  were: — Acidinuh,  CAPrroUKC^ 
CiNCiNNATua  (accidentally  omitted  under  O^ 
cinnatus,  but  given  below),  ToaQDATin,  Vuuik 

On  coins  the  only  cognomens  are  Tbrgaatai  and 
Ser, ;  the  latter  of  which  ia  varionely  iatenaeted 
to  signify  SerrammSj  Serratmi,  or  Sayia ;  the  hrt 
namo  would  indicate  the  Seigian  tribe.  A  few 
plebeian  Manlii  are  mentioned  without  a^y  eof 
nomen  ;  they  are  given  below. 

MA'NLIUS.  1.  Cn.  MANLIU8  CiNcmvATOi, 
w^n  consul  in  a  c.  480,  with  M.  Fabiua  Viholanam 
and  fell  in  battle  against  the  EtmscanL  (Liv.  & 
43,  47  ;  Dionys.  ix.  5,  6,  11,  12  ;  Oroa.  ii.  5.) 

2.  A.  Manli(78,  a  leg^  of  C.  Bfarine,  ia  At 
war  against  Jugurtha  in  Africa,  m.  c.  107«  Hi 
was  sent  along  with  Sulhi  to  Booehua,  to  mgutirti 
the  surrender  of  Jugurtha.  (Sail.  Jt^,  86, 90, 101) 

3.  C   Manuur,  the  commander  of  GetiliBii 
troops  in  Etnuia,  in  a.  c  63,  is 
named  C.  Mallius.     [Malliuu.] 


MANTtAS. 

i.   MlNLttl*  LKNTINU^  till  ]tg»tt  of  C-  Ptmip- 

thiliuin  NulniwKQ&ul,inB.c61,taakth<ciiT 
of  VcnliB,  »ni  deFculed  Ifae  bubunni.  (Dion 
C«i.  «x.iL  47.) 

5.  Cs.  Manliuk,  irihonc  of  the  pleb*  b.  c  58, 
bnugbt  foTirud  a  law  granting  lo  the  fnrdmen 
(Uiertmii  tbe  ri|tht  or  iDting  in  Hll  th«  ttibn  ;  but 
b«  wu  pnTMilpd  from  patting  it  by  Domitius 
Aheanbiubui,  wbo  wn*  th«i  prutor  (ARon,  in 
Cic  mil.  p.  46).  Baiter,  in  liii  note  on  Aimnuia 
{J.C.),  hu  ihnm  that  thii  Cn.  Manllu  ij  a 
iitftrtnt  pcnon  from  C.  Msniliot,  who  wu  thiiiina 
in  a.  c.  66,  and  who  brought  tonnid  m  limikr  low, 
{Man,l,u.,  N».  7.] 

MA'NLIUS  VALENS.  IValini] 
UANNUS,  ■  loti  of  TuIko,  vh  RgardcA  b; 
the  ancient  Omnani,  slung  with  hie  &ther,  to  li.ire 
fcaen  the  foondert  of  their  nee.  They  fiitihpr 
ascribed  to  MMinni  threa  loni,  from  whom  ihp 
three  tribn  of  the  Ingaevonei,  HermionM.  and 
IituTooeg  denied  Ih^ic  nanin.  (Tic  Gem.  ■2.) 
Othen.  bon-eTM,  npKMnied  Mannni,  who  wai 
•ronhipped  a>  a  god,  u  the  father  of  more  thno 
three  Kua.  Minnui  ia  perhaps  the  iBme  bein^  as 
Irmin  whs  ii  mentioned  by  other  antbon  auung 
the  Oerman  godi  ( Wilrchlnd  of  Corr.  L ;  J.Oriium, 
K  nd  Imnaaiilt,  p.  41).  and  aeeinii  to 


■e  been  a  kind  of  Gem 


r,,tho«i, 
•  the  deified  Arminiiu. 


i]m 


MANNUS(MiWoi).  1.  A  king  of  iome  part 
«f  Arabia  bordering  upon  MeBopolamia,  who  buh- 
mitled  to  Trajiui  on  hit  eipediiioD  againat  the 
Panhiana.     (Dion  Ca».  l.tiiL  21,  2-2.) 

2.  A  aon  or  grandMD  of  ths  prending,  vho 
lived  in  the  reign  of  M.  Aunliua,  and  aeTeml  nf 
whoK  coini  are  eitant,  hearing  the  effigiea  of  M. 
Anreliui  and  hit  wife  Fauitina,  and  of  L  V  rmi 
and  hi>  wife  LucilLa.  The  one  annexed  beara  the 
bead  of  Faiittinn,  ba.ing  for  iu  legend,  on  Ilie 
obverae.  *AVCTtNA  CGBAI.TH.  and  on  th«  re- 
lerK,  BACIAEVC  MANNOC  *IAOP  (nMAIOC). 
[ Span li'i 111.  Di  Fitual.  H  fin  NHmiim.  »ol.  U.  p. 
£78;  Eckhd,  vol  iii.  p.  513.) 


S1ANTI.\S  (MawtlM,  or  rather  MDTtiu\  a 

^hiriician,  who  m»  the  tutor  of  Hencleidea  of 
■arentnm  (fialen,  De  Compa,.  Mediram.  tee.  Gtn. 
ii.  I J.  ToL  liiu  p.  46'J,  502).  and  one  of  the  fot- 
lowera  of  Ilrniphilui  {Id.  De  Campoi.  MtdteatK. 
Kc.  Ilm.  vi.  .1),  v(i1.  lil,  p.  flflO)  :  and  who  lived 
therefore  moat  probably  in  the  Uiiid  century  n.  c. 
Onlen  aaj'a  he  waa  no  ordinary  phjaidan  {t)r 
Coaij>n4,  ,\Mieain.  trr.  ljieoi,u.  I,toL  liLp. 534). 
■lid  tbat  be  waa  the  liral  who  wrote  a  regular  «urk 
on  pliatni.-wy  (/*■  Compat.  Medicam.  kc.  Cm,  ii. 
I,  ToL  xiii.  p.  46^).  Hit  work*  on  thii  tnbjeet. 
which  ate  acveral  timet  qaoled  by  Oalen,  are  1<i>t. 
but  the  title!  of  aome  of  them  have  been  pmerrrd. 
(/«  Si,.,plK.  Mflicam.  Ttmper,  oc  Faeall.  li.  fntL 
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ToL  »;.  p,  735,  Conmnl.  in  tfippoer.  "  Di  (^. 
Med."  praef.  and  i.  5,  toL  xviii,  pt.  il  pp.  628. 
G66,  A  Cowjua.  Medicam.  «e.  Gen,  ir.  14,  toL 
riii.p.751.)  [W.A.G.] 

MANTINKUS  (Man-.r^i),  n  ton  of  LyaoD. 
and  the  tepnled  foundiTof  Manlineio.  (Apollod. 
iii.  B.  }  I  ;  Paoii.  TJii.  8.  j|  1.)  Anolb.T  penon 
n[  the  aatne  name  octun  in  Apoiioitorui  (ii.  %  8 
1.)  f  L.  3.] 

MANTl'THEUS(M«T(eHr),an  Athenian,  it 
mentioned  h,  Xenophon  (Hdl.  i.  I.  )  10), ..bar. 
ing  been  taken  pn'tonet  in  Caria,  hnl  by  whom, 
and  on  what  occaaion,  doei  not  appear,  itnleH  U 
waa  (MCordmg  to  the  anggealioii  of  Weiike  >  in 
the  nnsucceatful  expedition  of  the  Alheniant  to 
Curia  and  Lycia.  under  MelpMndcr.  in  n.  a  430. 
(Thuc  iL  69.)  ManCithetit  wat  the  tnmpanion  of 
Alcibiadra  in  bii  eacape,  in  B.  c.  41 1,  from  Saidit, 
where  TiaHiphemei  bad  conhned  him  (Xeii./.  t.  ; 
Plul.  Ale.  27.  28).  tn  B.C.  4DB  he  was  one  ot 
the  aiuboBadon  aent  from  Athena  to  Dareiiii ;  hnt 
lie  and  hia  colleasue*  were  delirereit,  on  their  way 
ihniDgh  Atia  Minor,  by  Fhamabsiut  to  Cjma, 
who  had  eume  dotrn  with  inllructiont  from  hit 
father  In  aid  the  Idcedaemoniaui ;  and  it  *at  ihreo 
tean  before  they  were  releated.  (Xen.  HMI.  L 
3.  SI  3.  4.  SI  4-7.)  [E.E.] 

MA'NTI  US  (Mirnot),  a  ton  of  Helampat.  and 
brolberof  Anliphaiea.  (Hem.  (M.  XT.3t2i  Pauh 
»i.  17.  S  4  ;  comp.  MstjiMPL-*.}  \L.  S.] 

MANTO  (HitrriJ).  1.  A  daughter  of  lb* 
Thelian  aaothuyoi  Teirnia*.  She  henelf  was  a 
prophelett,  jirtl  of  the  tmieniaii  Apollo  at  Thrbei, 

A),  and  tubtequenllir  of  the  Delphian  and  Chirian 
Apollo.  After  the  taking  of  Tbcbei  by  the  Epl- 
goni,  abe,  with  other  captiyes,  wat  dedicated  ta 
Apolbi  at  Delphi.  The  god  tent  the  apiint  W 
Atia,  where  they  founded  the  taneluary  of  Apollo 
not  &r  From  the  plan  when  afterwardt  the  to*n 
dT  .Colophon  wat  built.  Rhaeini,  a  Cretan,  who 
bad  aettled  then  before,  rnnrned  Hanlo,  and  be- 
came by  hct  the  faibet  of  Mopius.  (Apollod.  Ui. 
7.  M  :  Pau*.  Hi.  S.  S  1.  >■.  S3.  J  1  1  Stnb.  ii. 
p.  443:  ScboLoi/j^pallox.  L  908.)  Accotding  to 
Kuripidet.  the  had  prerionily  become  the  niolhtr 
of  Amphilochua  and  Tiiiphono,  by  AUmaton.  tbo 
leader  of  the  EpigonL  (Apollod.  iii.  7.  fi  7.) 
Being  a  prophet«<a  of  Apollo,  the  it  alto  called 
Daphne,  L  o.  the  biurrl  virgin.  (Diod.  J*.  fl6  ; 
comp.  Aihen.  tit  p.  298.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  the  aoothtayer  PDlyeidni.  and 

Ibe  nnctuary  of  Pionyiui.     (Pant.  L  43.  f  S.) 

i.  A  daughter  of  lleraclea,  it  likewise  deterihcd 
aa  a  propheleai,  and  at  the  penonage  lixim  nhom 
the  town  of  HanliM  reoeiTed  ila  nanio,  {Sen.  ad 
Ae».i.\SS.)  (U&J 

HA'tJUEL  U  COMNICKUS  (HanwiK  i 
XOHFiitJt).  empem  of  CnBitantinople  a.  O.  1143 
— 1 181,  the  fourth  ihild  and  too  of  tha  BBpcnc 
Calo-Joannea  (Joannrt  11.),  waa  bam  about  ji.  it. 
1120.  and  mweeded  hia  blhor  in  1143.  Of 
hia  three  eldnt  bmthera,  Aleiia  and  Androntcnt 
had  both  died  befor*  their  tslhel :  but  the  tklrt, 
1  laac  t<elHtncml»i.  waa  atill  aUvr,  and  would  hate 
had  better  claim,  to  the  crown  than  Manuel,  bat 
for  a  ipedal  dwUntiuo  of  the  late  emponr,  who 
pirfrrri^  the  tounger  to  the  elder  on  accMiiil  of  bit 
niaitial  qiialiiiti.     Manuel  ma  with   hit  fallNC 
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when  the  latter  loat  his  life  through  an  accident  in 
Cilicia  ;  and  fears  were  entertained  that  Isaac,  who 
was  then  in  Constantinople,  would  seize  the  supreme 
power.  Rut  no  ftonnor  had  John  expired  than  the 
£tithful  minister,  Axuch,  hastened  to  the  capital, 
aeised  Isaac,  confined  him  in  a  prison,  and  lUC' 
ciM^dcd  in  causing  Manuel  to  be  recognised  in  Con> 
stantinnple,  where  li**  met  with  a  brilliant  reception, 
en  his  arrival  from  Cilicin,  a  short  time  afterwards, 
flannel  was  Kcarcely  seated  on  his  throne,  when 
he  was  involved  in  an  uninterrapted  series  of  wars 
with  the  nations  of  the  East  as  well  as  the  West, 
in  which,  though  not  always  successful,  he  di»tin- 
guihhed  himself  so  much  by  his  undaunted  courage 
and  heroic  deeds  as  to  desen'e  the  imme  of  the 
{{P;atest  hero  of  a  time  when  there  was  no  Lick  of 
extraordinarv  achievements  in  the  field.  The  dis- 
cov,>ry  that  his  brother  I.suic  seemed  not  to  enter- 
tiin  ambitious  designs,  cind  the  re-e6talilishment  of 
a  good  nndcn»tanding  between  the  two  brothers, 
allowed  Manuel  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  the 
conduct  of  his  wars  and  to  those  endless  in- 
trifvuos  and  negotiations  in  which  he  found  him- 
Bi'lf  involved.  As  early  as  1144  his  general, 
Dcniftrius  Lranas,  forced  Raymond,  the  Latin 
prince  of  Antioch,  who  had  shaken  off  his  allegi- 
iince  towards  the  emperor,  to  submit  to  Greek 
valour,  and  to  renew,  in  Constantinople,  the  bonds 
of  his  voKsalship.  In  the  following  year  Manuel 
set  out  against  the  Turks,  who  had  invaded  Isauria, 
defeated  them  in  several  pitched  battles,  and  cast 
such  a  terror  among  the  Turkihh  Mldiers,  that  they 
would  no  longer  keep  the  field  ;  whereupon  peace 
was  concluded  to  the  advantage  of  the  victor. 
About  this  time  Manuel  found  reason  to  distrust 
hirt  brother  Isaac,  who  was  deprived  of  his  title  of 
bi'lkVtocrator  ;  but  as  there  was  no  direct  evidence 
of  treason  agaiuHt  him,  he  was  allowed  to  live  on 
condition  of  retirinpr  into  a  convent,  where  he  spent 
the  rest  of  his  life.  In  the  same  year,  1147, 
Manuel  received  information  from  king  Louis  VII. 
of  France,  that  the  Western  princes,  headed  by  the 
kin;^'  and  the  emperor  Conrad  III.  of  Germany, 
had  resolved  upon  a  new  crusade,  and  desired  his 
alliance.  Manuel  promised  it,  but  gave  secret  in- 
formation of  the  approaching  storm  to  the  Turks. 
Nevertheless  he  allowed  Conrad  to  pass  through 
his  dominions  with  a  vast  army,  and  subsequently 
the  French  king  also. 

^^'}lile  the  Crusaders  were  fighting  with  the 
Turks,  Manuel  was  involved  in  a  war  with  Roger, 
the  Norman  king  of  Sicily,  who  possessed  likewise 
n  lar^e  portion  of  Southern  Italy,  and  who,  think- 
ing that  the  new  crusade  would  prevent  the  Greek 
emperor  from  maintaining  great  forces  in  Europe, 
prepared  for  an  invasion  of  Greece.  This  war, 
which  broke  out  in  1148,  is  bv  fiur  the  most  re- 
markable  in  the  history  of  Manuel,  who,  liowever, 
did  not  engage  in  it  alone,  but  found  an  ally  in  the 
republic  of  Venice.  Marching  at  the  head  of  his 
veterans  towanls  Macedonia,  he  was  informed, 
while  at  Philippopolis,  th:it  the  Patzenegnes  had 
crosjjcd  the  Dunulx*,  proliably  excited  by  king 
R(>ger.  Without  hesitriting  a  moment,  Manuel 
wlu'eled  to  the  right,  fell  up-^n  the  larliarians, 
dnive  them  kick  into  the  I)aciuti  wildernesses  ; 
and  after  receiving  hostages  for  their  future  good 
behaviour,  returned  with  rapid  marches  toward* 
Macedonia,  embarked  at  Thesftsilonica,  and  landed 
his  host  in  Corfu  before  the  end  of  the  year.  There 
he  was  joined  by  a  Venetian  anny.     The  fortress 
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of  Corfu  yielded  to  him  after  aa  obstiBAie  tad  ■» 
trocted  siege,  lignaliied  by  the  death  of  hie  bfettoh 
in-Uw,  Stephaniu  Cootoetqihaimti  Maepu  Db^ 
who  wai  succeeded  in  the  command  hj  Um  fciihM 
Axuch.     The  larrender  of  that  impoitaut  fiw 
was  debiyed  by  a  bloody  qnanvl  whidi  bnke  eiC 
between  the  Greeka  and  the  VcnetiasiiL     1b  Mi 
siege  Manuel   wot    foremost  among   thoet  wht 
•tonned  the  town ;  and  hit  fleet  having  one  dqf 
made  several  fruitleai  attempt!  to  drive  tha  Sici- 
lians from  some  outworks  near  the  aea,  he  pot  hi^ 
self  on  the  poop  (^  a  galley,  and  cheend  his  an 
on  while  ehowere  of  arrowi  and  other  miadlee^ 
down  upon  the  spot  where  he  stood.     Hie ' 
excited  the  admiration  of  the  Valiant,  who 
for  a  moment  to  make  him  the  aim  of  their 
pons.  They  wouki,  however,  soon  have 
him  but  for  the  voioe  of  their  commiwws, 
cried  out  that  it  would  be  dishononrable  to  hill  a 
hero  like  ManoeL    The  emperor  intended  to  attMk 
Roger  within  bis  own  d«ninionei  bat  the  cafty 
Norman  enticed  the  Servians  and  Hangariau  ta 
make  a  diversion  on  the  Danabe.  The  fiMmcr  met 
vanquished  in  two  campaigns,  when  they  b^gti 
for  peace  ;  and  the  Hungarian  war  lasted  till  115% 
when  their  king,  Geisa,  after  having  been  beatca 
in  many  pitched  battles,  promised  to  desist  fiem 
molesting  the  empire.    The  peace,  howwcr,  wis  of 
short  duration.     In  the  same  year,  1 152,  llanad 
experienced  a  repulse  in  a  war  with  the  Tarks  ii 
Cilicia  ;  but  in  Italy  his  armies  met  with  glerisas 
success.    The  Greeks  having  landed  in  Itsiyfl  Ink 
Bnindusium,  Barx.  and  other  ^aces  td  iinjNW  Isacr  ; 
the  fleet  of  the  Sicilians  was  defeated  m  sevdil 
decisive  engagements;  and  it  seemed  that  Jobs 
Ducas,    the    galhuit    onnmander^in-chief  of   the 
Greeks,  would  6nd  no  more  obstades  in  ne-anithig 
Southern  Italy  with  the  Byiantine  empire.    Tee 
sanguine  hopes  of  Manuel  were  blighted  by  Wil- 
liam, the  successor  of  king  Roger*  who  fell  apoa 
Alexis  Comnenus,  the  successor  of  John  Doeas ;  and 
after  a  severe  struggle,  routed  the  GraeksL    At  the 
same  time  the  Greek  fleet  was  defeated  off  Vtgf^ 
pont ;  and  Mains,  the  Sicilian  admiral,  smled  with- 
out loss  of  time  for  Constantinople,  where  he  landed 
a  considerable  force.  The  inhabitants  were  thrown 
into  the  utmost  consternation ;  hot  their  fears  sosn 
ceased,  since  Mains  was  not  strong  enoqgh  ts 
attempt  any  tiling  of  importance,  and  eeBsaqacndy 
sailed  home,  satined  with  some  boo^  and  captiieSi 
These  checks  produced  a  great  encC  ipsn  As 
mind  of  Manud,  who,  having  received  a  vny 
noble  letter  fnmi  king  William*  with  oiers  of  an 
honourable  praoe,  accepted   the  proposition,  and 
thus  this  memoraUe   war  terminated   in   llS5w 
The  con(}uestB  on  both  sides  were  given  back,  i 
well  as  all  the  captives,  except  those  Grsdu 
by  the  Sicilians  who  wen  sUk-weavcn,  and  who 
were  to  remain  in  Italy,  where  they  lud  the 
dation  of  the  flourishing  state  oi  It^ian  silk 
factures.    The  following  years  were  ugndiaBd  hf 
hostilities  with  Raymondi,  prince  of  Antioch^  who 
was  soon  brought  to  obedience ;  and  Ai-od-dii^ 
the  Turkish  Sultan,  who  met  with  no  better  sifr 
cess,  and  went  to  Constantinople  to  soe  fer 

The  tranquillity  of  Asia  a-as  no  soc 
than  a  new  and  terrible  war  broke  ont  in  the : 
King  Geisa  of  Hungary  fiincied  that  the  Ansssf 
the  empire  were  exhausted  by  protiactcd 
and   :u.*cordingly  crossed  the   Uanube. 
intended   to  load  his  aomea  in  person  bnl  ha 
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jirtdcd  lo  the  antmlieB  of  hii  nibjecdud  hi 
miiiiitcra,  hIio  wtnwd  a  firm  bead  in  the  a|Kt,i 
during  the  ipprmcbbg  •tnnn  ;  wid  tlie  commiiiK 
of  iht  trmy  win  comfqiwndj-  entxusted  to  An^  ro 

Andronicut  Lunpad«,  Andronicui  ComneDUi,  imlj 
Deoielrina  imil  (ieorglQi  Branu.  The  imiiet  Inv 
not  fir  fmm  ZeogDiiDuRi.  the  pment  SemliD  ;  riiii 
Bfter  one  of  the  moit  hloody  and  ob»tinBle  eanU->i 
recorded  ir.  hiitory,  in  which  DemBtriui  BraL::[L 
woi  ilain,  and  the  left  wing  of  the  Qreeki  ct,ni 
pletrlf  rooted,  Andnniicu*  ConUxtaphuiu  nl  i.i- 
canied  the  day.  So  terrible  •**  the  loia  of  il,. 
HunffHriana,  thai  king  Oeiia  aued  foe  imnedijii 
peace,  which  waa  granted  to  him  ;  and  daiiuiij  : 
eontiderabls  period  the  BjBDline  infloena  mt  t, 
great  in  Hungary  aa  tD  caaae  to  ita  infanlntajji 
cresl  uBeuineH  foe  their  further  indepeodeDce.  ' 
'- "--oelM- ---'--  ■--■- 


with  king  Amalrie,  w 


to  tend  hi 


eafori 


linn  Into  Eiiypt,  Manuel  aceepled  the  propDtiliiiji 
wlili  jnr  1  but  Initeed  of  a  tubonliaate  forco.  lie: 
«|mppeda<ieetof3iK)lvge<hip>,withaiui!ici,  III 

ConUMtephanui  (1169).  When  Ihi*  powerfNl 
amiampnt  appeuvd  offAacalon  it  exdled  the  jr:L' 
loi»7  of  Amalrie,  who  waa  juitly  nfiaid  thjit  Ins 
abare  in  the  projected  conqueau  would  not  aniUT 
bit  eiprctalion ;  and  thit  jealonty  gimduallj  Iti- 
atilling  itaelf  into  tha  minda  of  all  the  pvtir.  to- 
carae  -the  caute  of  the  final  failure  of  the  wLiile 
undertaking.  The  combined  Latin  and  Orpik 
force*  marched  h;  land  npen  Damietta,  where  i!it 
fleet  appeared  aoon  afleruanl*.  The  iie|^  ua-- 
long  ;  but  the  town  waa  at  hut  reduced  to  aiiL-li 
cxiremity.  that  ererybody  expected  ilt  hooriy  nrr- 
lender,  when  the  truichery  of  either  Anta^ric  hinj 
telf  or  one  of  hit  genenli  obliged  the  ata»llant>  to 
isiie  the  tiege  and  retreat  into  PaJeitine.  In  onter 
ID  clear  himtelf  (roni  an;  blame,  Amdric  went  xo 
Coiiatantinoplp,  uhcre  be  met  with  a  ^lendid  ir- 

Turkt.  In  1 176  Manuel  eulTered  a  dreadFnl  def.^in 
near   Mjriocephaloi   from   Sultan    Ai-cd-din,    In 


m,K  other 


indition 


a  and  Doiylaeum  (1]7I>).*  Aniiout  ti 
rerenge  himtelf  foe  anch  unexpected  ditgrbi^i: 
tianuel  broke  the  ptu9,w>^  'he  war  waa  renen. . 
ihii  lime  with  belter  tucont  for  the  Greekt,  i.  Ii< 
routed  Ated-din  In  Lydia,  and  linallj  obtained  .i] 
honourable  peace  (1177).  Munuel  now  propa-.  i 
to  the  empenf  Frederic  an  alliance  againtt  kiiij 
Henry  of  Sicily,  whom  he  intended  to  depriie  o 

affect  were  carried  on  tlowly  ;  and  it  leeiDed  liiii 
Mannel  bad  lott  hit  fonner  eneigj.     In  Gut,  ill. 


MANUEL. 
painful  and  tang  iUnett,  hit  died  OD  the  34Ih  at 

September  following,  at  the  age  of  aixty.  TIm 
n-lgn  of  Manuel  wat  glnriout,  Jel  pnteula  nathing 
but  an  uninlfmipted  leriei  of  bloodihed  and  do- 
Tualaiion.  Manoel  waa  peihapi  the  gceateal  woi- 
rior  or  hit  time,  bnl  he  waa  £u  liom  being  a  gnat 
SeneraL  When  young  he  wo*  Tinuou,  bnl 
after  he  had  a>ecnded  the  throne  ha  plungnd  inM 
ali  thoae  vieei  by  which  the  Oreeka,  and  cap*- 
cially  the  Canmenian  hmHy,  ditgnced  themialTe* 
lie  opprenaed  hie  eubjecta  by  heayj  w»>l«xei,  yet 
hi-  did  Dal  pay  hii  tiwpi,  though  ha  pure  Lug« 
pertiona  to  miniiuri  oi  aifaer  men  of  iuHnmee  at 
fnceign  courlt,  when  he  wni  coniianlly  inlrignhig. 
He  ie  alid  to  hare  been  deeply  Teited  in  thaoldgy, 
Inii  wai  lertainly  nuher  »  great  lalkar  ihui  a  gt«M 
ihlnkar  on  religion.  Hi*  Snt  wife  waa  Iknba 
(lr»ae),  niece  of  Connd  Til.,  nnpemr  "f  Oermnny; 
and  hi>  aecond  Maris  (Xene).  daaghier  of  Ray- 
mond, prince  of  Antioch.  Hia  eoneubiange  *illi 
hie  niece,  Theodora  Comoana,  waa  a  great  ditgracs 
lo  him.  He  waa  aDcceedcj  by  hia  anly  ton, 
AUiia  II.  (Cinnan.  lib.  i.  I'. :  Nicel.  lib.  ii.  iii.  | 
(luiil.  Tyrenek  lib.  it).  We  baTc  more  Latin  o» 
Weilem  than  Hyiantino  loaicet  on  the  hitlory  af 
the  lime.>  [W.  P.] 

MA'NUEL  II.,  PALAEOXOCUS  (Manw^X 
i  nixAaio\iyas),  emperor  of  Contumtinople  a.  D, 
1:13 1 —1 4'^^,  wae  the  ton  of  the  emperor  John  VI., 
-■■  -'■lie  life  it  related  the  hialory  of  Man    '  -" 


Ui  hit  lole  I 


.nth* 


death  oi 

an  hotuge  at  the  coun  of  lullan  Boyaaid.  but  na 
tooner  wa*  he  infatined  of  the  death  of  hit  £tlhcr, 
ihaa  he  aacaped  Irom  Nieani,aiidhwte«ed  to  Con- 
itantinople,  feariDg  leal  hit  brother  Aadrenioat 
■hould  aeiu  the  cnwn.  Hit  Ittght  eniagHl  the 
lultan,  who,  without  decUriug  vat,  adrannid  witk 
hit  main  amy  againtl  Contlanticiapte,  and  laid 
liege  U  it,  twearing  he  would  nol  retin  till  be  bad 
taken  the  city,  and  pul  the  emperor  M  death.  la 
thit  eitrrmity  Manuel  implotrd  the  aujaUoce  of 
the  Wetiem  nrincet,  with  whom  h*  had  cnlMml 
n-'getiaiiona :  bi>  et&rtt  were  croo-ned  with  wman, 
Innimuch  at  n  powerfal  army,  (onpaaai  at 
llnn}!WTBn«,(Ieimant.atid  Fnneb,  hendtd  b)r  ibt 

m  (he  TuHiiih  front 

'  of  Nicopatia.  in  139^  wb^i  . 
ii't  were  routed,  and  1(1.000  of  them,  wbo  ■<« 
icn  priiai^ota,  maiiacred  by  the  TleUm  on  ih 
id  of  baiile,  neeined  to  be  the  ligaal  (or  the  flatf 


I  of  ibe  Danube,  th 


■  date 


Thaol 


ri'iiitance  of  the  inhabltanta.  and  tba  atlsntfaa 
nhi(h  ihe  inluui  waa  obliged  lo  pay  ta  iha  ^ 
(ifuiihing  danger  ariaiug  from  the  conquctit  rf  | 
I'lmur.  delayed  Iha  lurrender  of  Ihe  Oretk  apinll  J 
and  a(it-r  a  blockade  and  tiege  of  ncariy  tii  J(W% 
the  belligeient  partiet  (Woe  to  leima  Majnd 
tumnl  the  friendihip  of  Bayaiid  for  John,  Iha  MB 
L%l  Ihe  blinded  Andronicoa,  to  hi*  own  aiTtmntayi 
lie  gale  bii  nepbcw  the  ROTemmiRt  of  (.'ooalaBli- 
napli-.  teierrinif  for  himarlf  the  Pebponnaao*, 
whiihcr  be  proceeded  with  bt>  bmily.and  Iban  aa* 
nui  (ur  Kuiope,  to  beg  luccour  frun  the  Wiatm 
pnncei.  Italy,  FIBnl1^  and  DrnnaBT.  ncalwd 
the  uniQUl  L^pliut  witb  all  ik*  lumaiua  daa  M 
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his  rank  *  but  hit  prayers  for  assistance  were  in 
▼ain,  and  he  returned  to  Constantinople  in  1402, 
at  a  moment  when  a  great  political  crisis  made  his 
presence  most  necessary.  During  his  absence,  John 
reigned  with  absolute  power,  having  obtained  his 
recognition  from  Bayazid,  on  conditions  which  show 
the  state  of  lielpless  weakness  into  which  the  small 
remnant  of  the  Byzantine  empire  was  sunk.  At 
that  period  there  were  already  three  mosques  in 
Constantinople,  where  a  numerous  Mohammedan 
population  enjoyed  the  free  exercise  of  their  reli- 
gion. To  these  John  was  compelled  to  add  a 
fourth  ;  and  besides,  the  sultan  obtained  the  privi- 
lege of  establiHhing  in  the  capital  a  **  mehkeme,** 
or  court  of  justice,  where  a  Turkish  **  kadi,**  or 
judge,  administered  justice  in  the  name  of  the 
■ultan,  who  ijicreascd  the  number  of  Mohammedans 
by  settling  a  numerous  colony  of  Turkmans  at 
Kiniki,  a  borough  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Constantinople.  A  yearly  tribute  of  10,000  ducats 
was  added  as  another  condition. 

Considering  Constantinople  a  prey  which  he 
could  seize  at  the  first  opportunity,  Bayaiid  re- 
solved, first  to  subdue  Greece,  the  greater  port  of 
which  was  then  governed  by  Latin  princes,  among 
whom  the  dukes  of  Delphi  and  Athens  were  the 
principal.  Greece  w^ns  on  easy  conquest,  and 
Athens,  which  the  Turks  still  odled  the  city  of 
philosophers,  became  for  some  time  the  seat  of  a 
Turkish  pasha.  The  fall  of  Constantinople  now 
seemed  to  be  inevitable,  and  Baya2id  had  already 
ossembled  an  army  for  its  speedy  reduction,  when 
the  great  Timur  invaded  Asia  Minor  with  a  count- 
less host.  At  Angora  (1402)  the  Turkish  army 
was  annihilated  by  the  Tatar ;  and  Bayozid,  with 
his  son  Musa,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victor. 
This  unexpected  event  saved  JSIanuel.  Bayazid 
died  soon  after  his  captivity  ;  and  Timur,  who  left 
Asia  Minor  for  the  purpose  of  conquering  China, 
died  in  1405.  Meanwhile,  the  sons  of  Bayazid 
seized  each  a  portion  of  their  father*s  empire ;  and 
the  Tatar  having  withdrawn  from  Asia  Minor,  a 
civil  war  broke  out  between  the  Turkish  princes, 
which  ended  in  the  undisputed  government  of 
prince  Mohammed,  the  first  of  the  sultans  of  that 
name  (1415).  During  these  disturbances  Manuel 
acted  with  diplomatic  skill :  he  first  removed  his 
nephew,  John,  from  the  govenmient ;  and  per- 
ceiving the  rising  fortune  of  Mohammed,  joined 
him  ;  and  in  1413  he  contributed  to  the  defeat  and 
death  of  prince  Musa,  who  hod  succeeded  his 
brother  Suleiman,  in  1410,  in  the  government  of 
European  Turkey.  In  reward  for  his  assistance, 
Manuel  received  from  Mohammed  several  places  on 
the  Euxine,  Thessalonica  and  its  territory,  and 
several  districts  in  the  Peloponnesus.  The  latter 
part  of  the  reign  of  Manuel  was  quiet  Still 
hoping  that  the  Western  princes  would  finally 
nnite  for  the  purpose  of  putting  an  end  to  the 
Turkish  dominion  and  restoring  the  Greek  empire, 
he  sent  <inibussiidors  to  the  Council  of  Constance 
with  S(*eniing  instructions  to  eift.*ct  a  union  of  the 
Latin  and  Greek  churches.  But  his  real  intentions 
were  quite  different ;  he  never  earnestly  wished 
for  such  an  union  ;  and  Phranza  (ii.  1.'))  was  wit- 
ness when  the  emperor  openly  said  that  he  nego- 
tiated with  the  Western  princes  for  no  other 
purpose  but  causing  fear  to  the  Turks.  This 
was  well  known  in  Europe;  and  while  Greek 
fickleness  and  diiplicit}'  prevented  a  cordial  under- 
ttanding  between  the  East  oud  the  West,  it  be- 


came one  of  the  prindpal  cuie»  ef  the 
of  the  Greek  empire,  llanael  died  in  1425,  tft 
the  age  of  77,  and  was  raoceeded  by  hie  ddcrtHi 
John  (VIL),  whom  he  had  bj  bit  wiSt  Inm, 
daughter  of  Constantine  Dngaa,  and  whoa  bi 
created  co-emperor  in  1419.  (Laooics.  i.  3  ;  Daoj^ 
e.  12—15 ;  Phrann,  i.  16,  Ac.)  [W.  P.J 

MANUEL  (Mayoi4^),  litexKiy  and 
tical. 

1.  Of  BYZANTXuif.  Among  tbo  wnten 
merated  by  Joannes  Scylitaet  Cnropnfaiici^  wbt 
lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eleventh  ccntory,  ■ 
the  commencement  of  hia  StfiwM  lersfwr,  ■• 
having  written  on  historical  snbjecta,  bnt  in  n  wof 
imperfect  manner,  after  Theopbanea,  is  Mannal  rf 
Byzantium.  It  ia  probable  that  he  was  of  mj 
inferior  reputation  even  in  the  dayi  of  Scylitan,  ■• 
Cedrenus  (p.  2,  ed.  Paria,  toL  i.  pu  2,  ed.  Boan), 
in  transcribing  the  passage,  doea  not  mention  Ui 
name,  bnt  comprehends  him  nnder  the  ■nmeahaf 
contemptuous  term  ol  Aeivoi  Bv£ilrrMiy  *tbe  eibs 
Byzantines.** 

2.  BRYKNNIU&    [BarsifNius.] 

3.  Calkc^s.    [Calicab.] 

4.  CHARrropULUB  (6  Xaprr^»ei)Aof),orSAmjUh 
TKNU8  {6  Sopoynfii^f),  or  the  Pbilompiub,  a 
Greek  ecclesiastic  of  the  twelfth  and  thirtecBth 
centnriest  acquired  a  high  repntation  br  hia  phi- 
loBophical  attainments.  He  was  appointed  patnocb 
of  Constantinople  on  the  death  td  Mazuins  IL, 
which  occurred  in  A.D.  1215,  and  held  the  patri- 
archate for  five  years  and  seven  montha,  dyiiw 
about  the  middle  of  jl  D.  1221.  Thzce  ajrnodu 
decrees  of  a  Manuel,  patriarch  of  Conttantinopkt 
are  given  in  the  Jm$  Graeea-Romamum  af  Lean- 
clavius  (lib.  iiL  p.  238,  &c),  who  aiaigna  tbem  la 
Charitopulas,  and  is  followed  bj  CaTo  and  OndiBp 
who  have  confounded  Charitomilai  with  another 
Manuel  [No.  7}.  Le  Qnien  ob)ecta  to  this  jndg^ 
ment  of  Lenndaviua,  as  not  foiuded  on  evidawe ; 
and  with  better  reason  adjudges  them  to  Mannel  IL 
Ephraem  of  Constantinople  celebimtea  Charitopalua 
as  0i^Aa{  dirpi^  md  p6iiu¥  md  icartfrtiv,  **an eiacl 
observer  of  the  hiwa  and  canona.*  (Omi^  Aod- 
polit.  AnnaL  c  19,  p.  17,  ed.  Pans,  p^  SS,  ed. 
Bonn ;  Ephraem.  de  Pairianku  CP.  vs.  10351, 
ed.  Bonn  ;  Anonymas  (tuppooed  by  same  to  be 
Niceph.  Callist.),  de  Polriartkim  CF^Uamk  Cbr- 
men  lambieuwi^  and  PalrmrAat  CPoimm^  ipad 
Labbe,  de  Hittor, ByxamL  Senpionb,  Bfeipainmk, 
Le  Quien,  Orient  drittioHm^rclL  i,  eoL 278 ;  Cesn, 
Hut.  LitL  ad  ann.  1240,  voL  ii  p^  297,  ed.  Os- 
ford,  1740 — 12;  Oudin,  Commemi.  d$  Ser^itA 
el  Scriptit  Eeeke,  vol  iiL  ooL  177.) 

5.  CHRY80L0RA&      [ChRYBOLOKAA.] 

6.  Of  Co.VSTANTINOPLB,  1.      [No.  4.  J 

7.  Of  CONSTANTIKOPLS,  2.      ThcTS  W»B  t«» 

Manuels  patriarchs  of  Constantinople,  Ifaaad  L 
Charitopuius  [No.  4.]  and  Mannel  II.,  the  sabjacl 
of  the  present  article.  Cave,  Oudin,  and  otb«% 
seem  to  have  confounded  the  two,  for  tbey  rtalB 
that  Manuel  Charitopuius  succeeded  Oemaaos  IL 
[Gkric ANUS,  No.  8 J  in  A.  D.  1240,  Cbaritopahi 
was  the  predecessor  of  Qermanus,  not  his  snoeesMr; 
Manuel  II.  was  his  successor,  though  not  bhb^ 
diately,  for  the  brief  patriarrhate  of  Metbodias  IL 
and  a  vacancy  in  the  see,  of  considenble  bat  as- 
certain length,  intervened.  Manners  draib  iB 
distinctly  fixed  as  having  occurred  two 
before  that  of  the  emperor  Joannes  Dncas  Vi 
[JuAN.NEs  111.],  wluch  0€cnned  90th  Oct 


MANUEL. 
1255.    The  duration  of  hi>  patrimhiili) 
xording  lo  ' 
Ic  in  the  F 


1211  DT  1244  will  be  unun^ 


of  hii 


IT  tha  tth-T  of  thct 
ulhoritiH  ii  preferred.  Manuel  held.  hrlnK  bis 
pAliiurchute,  a  high  plica  anraDg  the  ^(-leHinstifd  uF 
the  Bjnntine  muct  Ibeo  fixed  M  tiic;  and  wni 
reputed  B  tnan  at  piety  and  holiiii^ss  "  thnu)(h 
TOArried,"  and  of  mild  and  gentle  di^po&iEion,  hut 
by  no  meani  leained.  Tbe  [hree  .SVnfriduiT  Sy- 
nodiUet  of  the  patriarch  Manuel,  giv*:]!  jii  the  Ju* 


•ecoud  of  them,  Da  Tr 
eipreuly  dated  July,  Indict.  8,  ^  li.  I,;'^8,  en  of 
CoTiitiUit.  =  A.  D.  1250.  Some  w.iriit  in  MS., 
eBpecislly  a  Ittter  to  pope  Innocent,  bv  "  MBnutl 
Pntriarcha  CPoL,"  probably  belong  [o  the  .uhject 
of  Ihii  article.  (Qeoig.  Acropolit.  Amal.  t.  42. 
51.  £2,  53,  pp.  39,  54,  56,  S7,  ed.  TaHi,  pp.  77. 
107,  110,  112,  ed.  Bodd;  Epbnum.  dc  Jaam. 
Daca.  ValalH,vi.  OKO;  DtTieod.  U^-a.  Lauart, 
1%.  mil ;  D»  FiinarA.  CP.  Ta.  10,^1;?,  fic;  Le 
Quicn.  Orieai  Ctaiit.  toL  L  coL  27^;  Care  and 
Uudia,  ai  in  No.  4  ;  Fabriciu,  StU.  (IraK.  voL  li. 
P.66H.} 

R.  HoLOBOLU3rOAM«Ai><).aByuniinew[iter 
of  the  latter  pan  of  the  tbirteenth  ceniury.  When 
the  ambitioui  Michael  Palaeologui  IMtcUABL 
VIII.]  dcprJTed   bii  youthful  ooUeajue  Jonunea 


i.  [Jo 


h»  youthful  ooUt 
sIV.]ofM>eyM 

r   1262,  Holobdui, 
uellym 


.-.i  l.y  onier 

L  „ff,  boHlUM 


of  Michael,  hi>  noie  and  lipi  bei 
be  had  expreued  grief  at  tho  trea 
young  emperor.  The  mutitatod  lad  ivut  ct^iiliiied 
to  the  monastery  of  the  Preconot  (too  tpi^fiiaii), 
where  having  excellent  abilitiei  and  ^;Dt>d  oppor. 
tunity,  be  punned  hii  iludiea  witb  such  lucceva, 
that  the  patriarch  Oenuanui  III.  of  Conituiti- 
nople  [GuHANua,  No.  B],  ahonly  nfler  hi>  ac- 
ciriaion  to  the  patriarchate,  xd.  lStJ7,  prooured 
of  the  school  toe  the 


ion  of  y  , 
ie  emperst  to  remit  n»  pubith 
iiD  to  quit  the  monsitery.  Thi 
iferred  upon  bim  the  «  ' 


Gretk  and  Latin  churche^  Holobollii'  km  ono  of 
thceccleiiasticiof  whoiecouoKllhe  rivalled  him- 
•elf.  liolobolut,  howetw,  did  noi  finer  very 
heartily  into  the  business  ;  and,  havmi;  b.>en  hurl 
by  a  ilighi  offered  him  by  the  emperjr,  Le  changed 
■idea,  and  nbeii  called  upon  to  giie  hia  opinion  in 
a  iynod  at  Conitantino^e,  declared  agninat  the 
plan  of  reconciliation  altogether.  Thtt  drev  from 
the  emperor,  who  wai  preient,  an  outhunt  of  re- 
proach {  to  which  the  angiy  ecdeainilic  gave  to 
blunt  and  undaunted  a  reply,  that  he  wat  near 

the  emperor.  lie  took  lanctnary  lu  the  great 
church,  but  being  token  from  thence.  Ha>  baniahed 
to  lie  niona>lery  of  Hyacinlhua  at  Nice.  *.  n. 
I'.'73.  Before  brg  he  wai  brought  Imck  tn  Con' 
stantinople,  cruelly  beaten,  and  (uiradcd  with 
•triou>    L'iicunialancei   of  i^onunj    ihruugb   the 


marc[!;lla.  ns 

reetL  In  a.  n.  lS63,afIer  the  aceeuionoTAndio- 
icui  II.  Palaeologaa,  aoa  of  Michanl,  who  punned 
'itb  respect  Id  the  union  of  the  churches  an  opp»- 

!■ r 

deposed  from  the  putriarchala 
of  CoDatantinople,  and  he  look  part  inlhe^bw- 
qnent  djiputauont  with  that  chief  of  the  Latiniring 
party.  Little  elae  is  Icnown  of  Holobolns  (Oeoig. 
Pncbym. </e  A/kA.  Palacoi  in.  II,  ir.  14,  r.  13, 
30  :  IM  Amdm.  Falotol.  i.  S,  34,  35.) 

liolobolus  imt«  Kerwt  Politid  u  Miduulm 
/'o/tvoA^am,  cited  in  the  Camirimm  in  Serif*im 
Affd.  tl  Infim.  (Inualtilu  of  Ducange,  i.  e.  'f^mp. 
These  ate  probably  the  tame  vertea  which  an 
eiunt  in  the  Bodleian  Library  al  Oxford,  undtf 
the  title  of  rmmPolUkiXXV.  de  Yantialt  om- 
finm  fUnm.  2.  The  'Efwnnai.  Sehilia  w  Aram 
Dotiadae,  pnbliihcd  by  Valcknaer,  in  the  Diatritt 
in  Euripidit  fterdidormn  DramoSnm  Rdiquita  (a. 
xii.),  lubjoined  lo  hia  cdilio.  of  the  Bippolylui  of 
Eutipides  (410.  Leyden.  176a),  ma;  be  proltablf 
ascribed  to  our  Holnbolua.  But  Ihe  Apvlagia  ad 
FfaUnota  Fmndtei  Ordimit  Pratdiealofum  Mth- 
narii,  published,  thounb  in  a  miililaled  farm.  In 
the  i'ariaSaera  of  Le  Moyne  (roL  (.pp.  268—393), 
appear!  to  be  by  a  later  writer  deacribAJ  u** Manual 
i(ketDr,~  whom  Cave  plwxa  a.  Ik  1500,  and  wla> 
li>ed  for  many  jiant  after  that  lime.  (Fabric 
Bdjiialk.  Grare.  vol  iL  p.  i;69  ;  CaTe,  //uf.  IM. 
Apfodia,  ad  ann.  15U0.  loL  11  Appaulia,  p.  324.) 

"    MuscaoruLcs.     [MohcHoPulun.] 


10.  Phil 

11.  Run 


[Pi 


[No.  S.] 


,  .  Byaanlin.  writ«  a« 
tho  time  of  Aleiiiu  Comneimi.  He  wrote  on  astro- 
logy, and  tome  of  hii  woika  arr,  eitaul  in  MS. 
(Fabric.BiW.  Grwt.  rel.ii.  p.  cro.)  (J.  C.  M.I 
MA'KATHON  (HopaMr),  the  hero  eponymaa 
of  the  Attic  town  of  Harathuu.      Aocnding  ta 


n  from  Pslc 


of  E 

I  bf  the  Violenca  rf 
Attica.  After  bi*  iBthaTV 
dinth,  tie  ntumM  to  Pelnponnetua,  dirided  hia 
inheritance  between  hia  two  tons,  and  then  aettled 
in  Attica.  (Pans.  iL  1.  i  1.  IS.  *  4.  32,  »  4.) 
According  to  olhera,  Maiatfaoo  naa  an  Aradiao, 
and  took  pari  with  the  Tycdaridae  io  iheit  ixp^ 
dition  against  Attica,  and  in  puriuanc*  of  as 
otacle,  devoted  bin  self  to  death  brfore  the  befrinnlng 
of  the  loitle.  (Pint.  Tha.  33 ;  csmp.  Pliileatr. 
Vit.  Sofh.  iL  7.)  [U  8.] 

MA'RATUUS,  JTrLIUS,  a  &HdmaB  of  lb* 

life  of  hit  muter.     (Suet.  A<tg.  79,  94.) 

MAKCELLA.  I.  Itaughter  of  C.  HumlhM, 
C.  F.,  and  Oclavia.  the  lisUf  of  AngnsUia,  S)m 
was  married,  first  to  M,  Viptanius  Agripf*.  who 
■■■painled  boa  her  in  B.  l.  21,  after  th«  death  of 
her  brother,  Marcellns  (No.  IS),  in  order  to  marry 
Julia,  the  diaughter  of  Augustus.  A(l«  thia  bar 
undo  gave  ber  in  maniagB,  lecondly.  la  Jalua 
Anioniua,  the  Mm  of  Ihe  uiunvii  [AwToniua,  No. 
19],  by  whom  (be  bod  a  too  Iiueiut.  After  hia 
deatb  the  married,  thirdly.  Seal.  Appnieina,  who 
irat  eoikaul  io  li.  i>.  1 4.  by  whom  the  bad  a  daughtar, 
Appuleia  Vanlia.  (Plat.  Amtm.  87i  Dwn  Caa*. 
Iiii.  1.  lit.  6;  VeU.  Pat.  ii.  93,  100;  Snot.  At^ 
63  1  Toe.  Anm.  il  50.) 

X  Sist«r  of  tha  pcacading.  (PlaL  A^i.  ST  | 
SiuL  .dty.  ei.)  IE.1I.  B.) 
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MARCELLINU& 


MARCELLA,  was  a  wife  or  mistrMt  of  the 
poet  Martial,  to  whom  he  has  addressed  two  epi- 
grams (xii.  21,  31).  She  was  a  native  of  Spain, 
and  brought  him  as  her  dowry  an  estate.  As 
Martial  was  married  previoosly  to  Cleopatra  (Ep. 
IT.  2*2,  xL  43,  104),  he  espoused  Mnrcelhi  probubjy 
after  his  return  to  Spain  about  a.  d.  OH.  [W.RD.] 

MARCELLrNUS,  the  author  of  the  Ufe  of 
Thucydides.     [Tiiuctdidbs.] 

MARCELLl'NUS,  a  friend  of  Martial,  who 
addressed  to  him  three  short  poem*  while  Mar* 
cellinus  was  travelling  or  with  the  legions  on 
the  Daciau  frontier.  (Ep,  vi.  25,  vii.  80,  ix. 
46.)  [\V.B.D.] 

MARCKLLI'NUS,  the  chief  minister  of  the 
usurper  Ma^entiiis,  first  appears  in  history  as 
Frae/tidtu  Orieutu,  in  A.  D.  340,  and  is  probably 
the  Marcellinus  who  stands  in  the  Fasti  as  consul 
the  following  year,  lie  was  Come*  Sacrarum 
Lnrtjiiionum  under  Constans,  and  the  most  active 
promoter,  if  not  the  first  contriver  of  tlie  conspiracy 
by  which  that  prince  was  destroyed  (a.  d.  350). 
Marcellinus,  now  holding  the  nmk  of  MtpjiUer 
Officiorum  and  gencnil  in  chief  of  the  troops,  was 
employed  by  the  usurper  to  suppress  the  insurrec- 
tion of  Nepotianus,  on  which  occasion  he  displayed 
the  most  savage  cruelty  towards  the  wealthier  and 
more  distinguished  inhabitants  of  Rome.  He  sub- 
sequently headed  the  embassy  despatched  to  offer 
terms  of  peace  and  alliance  to  Constantius,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  seized  and  detained  bv  the  in- 
dignnnt  emperor,  but  we  find  him  soon  afterwards 
at  liberty,  commanding  the  armies  of  the  West, 
and  he  probably  perished  at  the  great  battle  of 
Mursa,  A.  D.  351. 

Marcellinus  is  represented  by  Julian  as  animated 
by  the  most  violent  and  implacable  hostility 
towards  all  tlio  members  of  the  house  of  Constan- 
tino, and  as  the  master  rather  than  the  servant  of 
Magnentius.  [CunstansI.  ;  Constantiub  ;  Mag- 
N£NTiL*s  ;  Vktranio  ;  Nepotianua]  (Codex 
Theod.  Chrou.  p.  4 1  ;  Julian,  Orut,  L  2  ;  Zoiiim. 
ii.  41—54  ;  Aurcl.  Vict.  Ejnt.  41.)       [W.  R.] 

MARCKLLI'NUS,  or  MARCELLIA'NUS 
(MapKtWiixvSs^  Procop.),  a  Roman  officer,  who 
acquired  for  himself  in  the  fifth  century  an  inde- 
pendent princifMility  in  Illjrricum.  He  was  a  friend 
of  the  patrician  Aetius,  on  whose  assassination, 
A.  D.  454  [Abtius],  he  appears  to  have  renounced 
his  allegiance  to  the  contemptible  emperor  Valen- 
tinian  IIL  [Valsntiniants  III.  Atro.]  ;  and 
having  gathered  a  force,  established  himself  in  Dal- 
matia  ajid  the  other  parts  of  Illyricum.  (Procop. 
2>tf  Bell.  Vandal.,  i.  6.)  After  the  assassination  of 
Valentinian,  whether  before  the  election  or  after 
the  deposition  of  Avitus  is  not  clear  [AviTU8],  a 
conspiracy  of  the  young  nobles  was  formed  under 
the  rcBtless  Pueunius  to  raise  Marcellinus  to  the 
empire,  but  without  hucccss.  (Sidon.  Apollin. 
EpuftoL  i.  11.)  During  the  rei>;n  of  Majorian, 
Marcellinus  appi-ars  to  have  rec-ignized  his  autho- 
rity ;  and  tho  title  of  Putricius  Occidentis,  which 
Marcellinus  boro,  was  perhnps  conferred  at  this 
time.  lie  marched  witli  a  ImkIv  of  troops,  chiefly 
or  entin>ly  (Julhs  to  tlie  assibtance  of  Majorian 
against  the  Vaiulals  and  was  posited  in  Sicily  to 
defend  that  ishind  from  inva-ion  ;  but  the  p;itriciun 
Ricinier,  je.'ilous  of  Marcellinus,  eni[>loyed  his 
superior  wealtii  in  bribing  his  soldiers  to  desert 
him  ;  and  Marcellinus,  fearing  some  attempt  on  his 
life,  withdrew  in  anger  from  Sicily,  which  was  left  | 


Marcellinus. 

defenceless,  and  returned  appuently  to  Illyii . 

This  was  probably  in  A.  D.  461  or  ldf*2,  aftfr  ifajt- 
rian*8  death.  (Prisons,  Hittoria^  apod  Exetrfta  dll 
JjegationUnu  Gentium  ad  Rtmianot^  c  W,  and  My 
manontm  ad  Gentes^c,  10.)  TheWcsteni  cnpi^ 
which  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  Serenu,  mw 
apprehended  an  attack  from  Maztellnmi,  bat  hf 
was  prevailed  on  to  give  op  any  bottilc  ptupoat  tf 
the  mediation  of  the  Eastern  emperor,  Leo,  wha 
sent  Phylarchas  as  ambassador  to  nim.  (Priscai, 
ibid.)  In  a.  o.  464  be  was  engaged  in  tb«  ddenes 
of  Sicily,  from  which  be  drove  oat  tbo  Vandak 
(Idatins,  Chroniam) ;  and  appamitlj,  in  168,  at 
the  request  of  Leo,  drove  the  aame  enemy  fron 
Sardinia  (Procopiiu.  I.  e.).  About  the  time  of  iba 
expedition  of  ISasiliscus  [BAHiLxacim]  i^unsl 
Carthage  (a.  o.  4(j8),  he  was  again  in  Sicilr,  act- 
ing with  the  Romans  again»>t  the  Vondala,  wbea  bt 
was  assassinated  by  his  allies  (Moierilin.  Conioiu. 
Casniodor.  Chronica).  Oenseric,  tbe  Yaadal 
king,  who  regarded  him  aa  bii  moat  formidabb 
enemy,  rejoiced  exceedingly  at  bia  death,  and  t^ 
peated  the  saying,  that  **  the  Romana  had  cat  off 
their  right  hand  with  their  left.**  (Damaidnii 
Vita  Isidor,  apud  Phou  BihlioiL  Cod.  242.)  3Iar- 
cellinus  was  a  heathen  (Damaacina,  I.  e.),  a  man  of 
learning,  and  the  friend  of  Saluatiua,  tbe  Crnk 
philosopher,  lie  was  given  to  divination,  in  wbicb 
he  had  the  reputation  of  being  highly  akilled  ;  and 
was  emhient  fur  statesmani^ip  and  militaiy  skill, 
of  which  his  establishment  and  maintenance  of  bit 
independent  position,  unstained  by  any  great  cxime, 
is  a  sufficient  proofl  He  governed  his  prinripality 
equitably  (Saidas,  t.  r.  MojpirtAAtrof)  ;  and  perhapa 
transmitted  it  to  his  fimiily  ;  for  his  nephew,  Julias 
Nepos  [Nkpos],  when  driven  from  the  Western 
empire  by  the  patrician  Orestes  [Oacsna],  rt- 
taincd  some  territory  and  the  impenal  title  in  Illy- 
ricum, where  he  was  assassinated  some  yean  after. 
[Olvckriuk.]  The  ancient  autboritiea  for  tbe 
life  of  Marcellinus  have  been  cited:  of  modema. 
Gibbon  {Declifte  and  FaU^  &c.  c  36)  and  Tilla- 
mont  {IJist.  dea  Empiremn^  voL  tl)  may  be 
suited :  but  we  doubt  whetlier  either  of  tbem 
accurately  digested  the  scattered  noticea  of  tbe 
cients.  [J.  C.  M.] 

MARCELLI'NUS,   AMMIA'NUS.      [A* 

MIANl'R.1 

MARCELLrNUS,  BAFBICS,  aedlie  &c 
203,  was  unjustly  and  for  a  ridiculoua  reason  con- 
demned to  death  in  that  year.  (Dion  Cam.  IzxtL 
8,  ».) 

MARCELLPNUS,  CLAU'DIUS,  aa  ontor 
who  pleaded  on  the  defendant*!  aide  at  tbe  im- 
penchment  of  Marine  Priscua,  proconaol  of  Afria^ 
and  replied  to  Pliny.  (Plin.  Ep.  iL  II  ;  comn. Jot. 
Sat.  i.  49,  viii.  120.)  [W.  R  D.l 

MARCELLI'NUS  COMES,  ao  called  en  aa- 
count  of  the  office  of  comei,  wbicb  he  bdd  pi^ 
hiibly  at  Constantinople,  was  a  native  of  Illyrica^ 
and  is  said  to  have  written  **  IV.  Libri  de  Tcm- 
porum  Qualitatibus  et  Podtionibna  Loeeran,* 
which  is  much  praised  by  Casiiodonis  {Ih  /arfte- 
tione  JJirimtrum  Liter.^  c.  ?)«  but  wbicb  ia  klL 
He  wmtii  besides  a  short  **  Cfaronicon,**  wbicb  be- 
gins with  the  consulship  of  AasoniuaandGHybrio^ 
or  the  accession  of  Theodoaiot  the  Great,  in  a-BL 
37.^,  and  goes  down  to  the  ncei*tsion  of  Justin  L, 
in  51M.  This  is  the  original  work  of  BfanellinH 
as  pnblikhed  in  the  editio  priucepo  by 
Another  writer  continued  tbe  work  till  tba 
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eoiuoUtt  of  Jottlniui  the  Onet,  in  631.  The 
Utisr  pait  li  containHl  in  ths  •ditioB  of  jn.  Si^ 
tcond,  Paris,  1619,  Sto.  The  compilation  of  Maf- 
Celllnui,  vho  lived  probably  at  the  end  of  tht  fiflh 
and  in  the  bejrinning  of  tho  riith  centttiyofour 
era,  ii  not  wilhont  ume  Taloe,  and  ia  oflen  qnolcd 
hy  modem  biitorianL  (Fabric  Bibl.  Lai.  vol.  ii. 
p.  616.)  [W.  H.) 

MARCELLI'NUS,  CORNE'LIUS  LE'N- 
TULUS.     IMakmlmis,  Claddius.] 

MARCELLl'NUS,  EONATIU9, »  ijiirir.it-r 
in  a  proTincial  goiemment  ffhow  integritj  timai<l-i 
the  treasury  it  highlj  commended  bj  the  j-..ijiij,t 
Plinj.  (Piin.  Ep.  iv.  12.)  [W.  B.  ll,| 

MARCELLl'NUS,  FA'BIUS, qooted  bj  I.im- 
pridiut  (Alti.  Sev.iB)  aa  tho  author  o[abi(i^[ihj 
of  Trajan,   and   ranked   by  Vopiactu   (Pruli.    3) 


Phariui 


of   the 


•  Tranquillu,  .lulioi 
i^piioiinUB.  ana  Lriunpnaiat.  [W.  H.I 

MARCELLUS  CLAU'DIUS.  Maieellu,  wa> 
the  name  of  tho  tnott  itluatriou)  plebeian  btiillj  of 
the  Cbudin  gena.  Plotarch  itaUa  (Man.  1)  that 
the  conqueror  of  Sfiacuee  wai  the  iint  perton  who 
bore  thii  cognomen,  but  thii  ii  certainly  >  mittaki'. 
At  nhst  time  it  wai  Grtt  introduced  we  know  not, 
hut  the  fint  person  of  the  name  who  appean  in 
hiitory  ii  the  coniul  of  s.  c.  331.     (No.  1.] 


wai  diilinjpiiiked  iai  the 


pretenn  of  laaie  iDformaUlj,  s  piocerdlnR  lehe- 
ineniiy  arraigned  by  the  tribanei  of  the  pMple, 
irho  Juiily  iilribuiej  the  conduct  of  the  au^n  la 

(Ur.  riii.  18,  as.) 

"2.  M.  CLAUDiva  HaiiciLLtB,  probably  a  aon 
-'  '"^ "--       -         -     ■   ■  '■87  with 


{f\ 


I.  Sk.) 


Mahcillus,  father  of  No.  4. 

19  wDotij  unKdown  tn  a*,  enepl  that  he  bore  tho 

nme  name  at  hii  illiuirioiii  um.     (Fail.  Cbpit  ,- 

Plut.  Hare,  I.)     Dnimann  coD^Mtoraa  (hat  tho 

M.  Claudiua  who  wu  delivoied  up  by  the  Ronuuit 

to  the  Conicant  for  bating  eonciuded  an  igno- 

mlnioua  treaty  ia  the  one  in  qusMion,  and  not.  aa 

ntuaJly  mppOKd.  M.  Cbndiui  Oiiciii.     [Olicu.] 

4.  M.  CtAUDit-e  M.  r.  M.  H.  IdUacsuus,  tba 

moat  liluaUiona  of  all  Ibon  who  bore  ihia  noni^ 

trlobralcd  at  Gie  linca  mniul,  and  the  conqunrer 

it  Syrwuw,     We  know  rery  llllle  of  hi*  ear); 

ife.  and  he  is  0  remarkable  imlaiira  of  ■  man  wfaOi 

though  hie  diaruwr  via  chiefly  marked  by  Iba 

'--'-  -  -HU^a  and  impetuority  of  youth,  did  nol 

•oT  great  dittintiion  until  ■  conpamllnly 

laie  period  of  life.     Theywr  of  fait  binh  i>  Mw 

"ain,  but  it  may  lie  piaerd  bofum  ilc.  268,  m 

are  tnld  ihni  h*  wiu  aUne  Maiy  yvara  iM 

m  ha  obuiined    hit  lifih   nmtuJahin.      (Pltil, 

re.  aa  i  Li.,  xitiu  37.)     PlalaKb  trllt  »  lh» 

w«*  tntined  up  iu  military    tarviw  ttoa  hi* 

led  youth,  u  >■  to  haw  twiied  ralhei  an  iti»> 

«t  educntlon  in  other  reajiKta.     In  war,  oa 

lb*  contnry,  he  nriy  dltiin^uitheil   hiuiwli;  t*- 

pwialiy  by  hit  porMnai  aeLievrnitnii.  eiet  aeoking 

Ingle   comlnu   wiih    the    moit    during    warrion 

mong  tb"  iiieiDy.  and  anifunnly  ooming  off  lie- 

nrioiu.     On  M»  onMion  daring  the  Kni  Piuria 

rar,  h(  h«l  the  ap[ionuuily  of  taiiug  hi*  bmlliH^ 

Ufa  by  fait  ponono!  enriiutii.     (Plul.  Afara.  1.3,) 

"  ~  vhateicr  npuution  he  may  have  thua  earaoa 

teldirr,  it  doca  not  appear  to  )i«Tr  ojHneJ  ta 

the  path  to  pnblic  biuoura  until  a  aracb  Iota* 

period.      The  fint  otBco  that  we  hear  of  bla  Klllnf 

'     '        '    irule  aedile.  apparrnlly  about  B.  c  1126. 

e  holding  thii  magiuraty  ihat  he  wM 

corDpelini  to  bring  a  charge  agninat  C.  3ealitUiM 

Capifiliuiia,  bit  coUrngnt  in   the  amliiahip.  I«c 

'^     ing  oflertd  an  intuit  of  the  noaaeil  kiad  Is  fail 

Marcut.    ENo.a.]     Capiloilnni  wai  oon.lcHd, 

cDudruuuid  ID  pDya  bacy  finei  the  pnduoa  tl 

ch  wa*  applied  by  Hareellua  to  the  puiebaa*  of 

vd  •!»(]*  for  Ibe  templet.     <Plut.  Man^  9  | 

.  Mat  li.  1.  i  7.)     About  the  wna  tine  akb 

inliog  to  Plunutb,  be  obBilnad  lite  ottee  of 

auBur.  a  ditilnciion  he  piebatJf  awad  to  ika  d^ 

ciJnl  BltadiRienl  which  w  nuBiibttei 


alartn  nl  l<«na. «» thra  dm  wing  M  ■  eiowl 
Ih*  Uainn*  hod  ^>w>ly  •ubniiltal.  lud  tl      ' 

I,  terrined  at  (he  revenleil  daknt  vkey  h^  >, 
lied  from  the  eon.of  "  '  "  ■■  "  "  ' 
riiia  and  C.  Flamlnl     . 

Their  overturn  were,  howanK 

nunt;  u  ib«  iaaiigbtaDB  <<  " 


party  >a  lb*  atata. 

1  the  y«w  S3S  thU  MamUw 

cananlthip.     The  ■ 
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colloague  Cn.  Cornelius  Scipio,  both  of  whom  were 
eaf*er  to  carry  on  the  war.  (Polyb.  ii.  36 ;  Plut. 
Afore.  6.)  The  Oault  hereupon  summoned  to 
their  assistance  30,000  of  their  brethren,  the  Oae- 
satae,  from  beyond  the  Alps ;  but  notwithstanding 
this  reinforcement,  they  did  not  prevent  the  two 
consuls  from  invading  the  plain  of  the  Po,  and 
laying  siege  to  Acerrae.  In  order  to  create  a 
diversion,  one  division  of  the  Gaulish  army,  con- 
sisting of  10,000  men,  crossed  the  Po,  and  laid 
siege  in  their  turn  to  the  town  of  Clastidiunu 
Hereupon  Murcellus,  with  a  large  body  of  cavalry 
and  a  snudl  force  of  infantry,  hastened  to  oppose 
them,  and  a  battle  ensued,  which  ended  in  the 
total  defeat  and  destruction  of  the  Gaulish  detach- 
ment. The  action  was  commenced  by  a  combat  of 
cavalry,  in  which  Marcellus  slew  with  his  own 
hand  Britoraartuo  or  Viridomarus,  the  king,  or  at 
leant  the  leader,  of  the  enemy.  After  this  brilliant 
exploit  he  rejoined  his  colleague  before  Acerrae, 
which  soon  after  fell  into  their  hands,  and  was 
followed  by  the  conquest  of  Mediolanum,  the  most 
important  city  of  Cisalpine  GauL  The  Insubrians 
now  submitted  at  discretion,  and  the  two  consuls 
had  the  glory  of  having  put  a  termination  to  the 
Gallic  war.  Great  part  of  the  credit  of  the  cam- 
paign, according  to  Polybias,  would  «eem  to  have 
belonged  to  Scipio,  but  Marcellus  alone  was  ho- 
noured with  a  triumph,  which  was  rendered  con- 
spicuous by  the  spoils  of  Viridomarus,  carried  as  a 
trophy  by  the  rictor,  and  afterwards  dedicated  by 
him  as  tpolia  opima  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Feretrius.  This  was  the  third  and  hist  instance 
in  Roman  history  in  which  such  an  offering  was 
made.  (Polyb.  iL  34,  35  ;  Plut.  Afarc,  6—8  ; 
Zonar.  viii.  '20,  p.  404 ;  Val  Max.  iiL  2.  §  5 ; 
Eutrop.  iii.  6  ;  Flor.  ii.  3 ;  Aur.  Vict  de  Vir.  III. 
45  ;  Oros.  iv.  13;  Fast.  Capit.  ap.  Gruter,  p. 
297.) 

From  this  time  we  hear  no  more  of  Marcellus 
until  the  aLirming  progress  of  Hannibal  in  Italy, 
and  especially  his  victory  at  the  lake  of  Thrasy- 
niene,  compelled  the  Romans  to  look  out  for  tried 
and  able  soldiers,  to  whom  they  could  confide  the 
conduct  of  the  war,  and  Marcellus  was  appointed 
one  of  the  praetors  for  the  year  216.  He  was  at  first 
destined  to  take  the  command  in  Sicily,  but  while 
he  was  still  occupied  at  Ostia  with  the  preparation 
of  a  fleet  for  this  purpose,  he  was  suddenl}'  recalled 
to  Rome,  in  consequence  of  the  disastrous  defeat  of 
the  two  consuls  at  Cannae.  By  the  orders  of  the 
senate  he  threw  a  bodv  of  1500  men,  which  he  had 
raised  for  the  expedition  to  Sicily,  into  Rome  itself, 
while  he  hastened  with  one  legion  to  Canusium, 
and  after  collecting  there  the  shattered  remains  of 
the  consular  army,  drew  them  off  into  Campania, 
where  he  encamped  near  Suessula.  Meanwhile, 
the  important  city  of  Capua  had  opened  its  gates  to 
HannilMiU  and  Nola  would  have  followed  its  ex- 
ample, had  not  Marcellus  received  timely  notice  of 
the  danger  from  the  aristocratic  party  in  that  city, 
who  were  favourably  disposed  towards  Rome.  He 
accordingly  hastened  thither  with  the  forces  under 
his  command,  threw  himself  into  the  town,  and  on 
the  approach  of  Hannibal  m<ide  a  sudden  sally,  by 
which  ho  repulsed  the  Carthaginians  with  some 
loss.  The  success  thus  obtained  (though  evidently 
greatly  magnified  by  the  Roman  annalists),  was 
important  from  its  moral  effect,  as  the  first  check, 
however  slight,  that  Hannib:d  had  yet  received. 
Marcellus  now  lecured  Nola  to  the  Roman  interest, 
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by  the  execution  of  MTentr  of  the  liilii^  bh  tf 
the  opposite  party,  and  ogmn  withdraw  to  tha  kflb 
above  Sueasola.  But  neither  he  nor  Gnedni  wm 
able  to  arert  the  fiite  of  Caailiniun,  whidi  fefl  iale 
the  hands  of  Hannibal  before  tha  doia  of  the 
winter.  (Lir.  xxii.  35,  57*  zziii.  14 — l?.  Its 
Pint.  Afaro,  9 — 11  ;  Appian,  AmmA,  27  i  Gb. 
BnU.Z.) 

Marcellus  was  sooii  after  sornmoned  to  Rooa,  it 
consult  with  the  dictator  L.  Jonina  Peim  and  Ui 
master  of  the  horse,  Tib.  Grsccbao,  conoerniqy  the 
future  conduct  of  the  war :  he  waa  then  invtiteA 
with  the  rank  of  proconsul,  and  retamed  to  tike 
the  command  of  the  army  in  Campania.  Jfeoft- 
while,  news  arrived  at  Rcmie  that  Poatainia%  whf 
had  been  chosen  one  of  the  oonsula  fSsr  the  yev 
215,  had  been  killed  in  Cisalpine  (Saul ;  and  the 
people  onanimoubly  elected  Marcelliu  to  supply  hit 
pbice.  But  the  senate,  who  wera  nnwiUuf  to 
admit  of  two  plebeian  console  at  the  lanie  bon^ 
declared  that  the  omene  wera  un&Toumhle,  and 
Marcellus,  in  obedience  to  the  anguna  resigned  tha 
consulship,  and  repaired  once  more  to  the  aiay  in 
Campania  as  proconsul.  (Ut.  zziii.  24,  25i,  A — 
32;  Pint.  Mare.  12.)  His  principal  ezploit  that 
we  find  recorded  during  this  year  was  the  relief  of 
Nob,  which  he  a  second  time  aoccesafully  deftnded 
against  Hannibal;  and  though  the  Carthaginiia 
general  hod  been  lately  joined  by  Honno  with  a 
powerful  reinforcement,  Marcellna  not  only  repalsed 
him  firom  the  walls,  bat  (if  we  may  beUtve  the 
accounts  transmitted  to.  na)  defeated  him  with 
considerable  slaughter ;  and  thia  raeoeoi 
mediately  followed  by  the  desertioo  to  the 
of  a  large  body  of  Niuuidian  and  Spanish 
(Liv.  zxiii.  39,  41-46  ;  Plut.  Marr.  12L) 

At  the  election  of  the  conauls  for  the  fniwf 
year  (214)  Marcellus  was  appointed  lor  the  thii2 
time,  with  Fabins  Maximus  finr  hie  eeUe^gaa 
Such  a  pair  of  consuls  (says  Livy)  had  not  been 
seen  for  many  years.  Yet  their  opentioni  dni^ 
the  ensuing  campaign  were  not  marited  by  any 
decisive  results:  Moroellut  returned  to  hit  eU 
camp  near  Nola,  and  a  third  time  rapnUed  wm 
attempt  of  Hannibal  noon  that  city;  nbeiiiw 
the  Carthaginian  general  marehed  away  to  Taie^ 
turn,  and  the  two  consols  took  advantafe  of  hii 
absence  to  lay  siege  to  the  niaU  but  impaftaat 
town  of  Casilinum.  The  Campanian  gamaan  rf 
this  fortress,  after  an  obstinate  defeneaa  were  ait 
mitted  to  a  capitulation  by  Fabina^  but  ManaOaa 
broke  in  upon  them  as  they  were  qnitting  tha  city, 
and  put  them  all  to  the  sword,  ezoept  ahoot  fifty, 
who  escaped  under  the  protection  of  Fabioa.  (Liv. 
xxiv.  9,  13, 19.)  After  thia  Mareelfaia  reCnBad 
to  NoLi,  frmn  whence  he  was  ordered  by  tha  aaali 
to  proceed  to  Sicily,  iq^wrently  befiwe  the  don  ef 
the  summer  of  B.C.  214.  (A.  20,  21.)  Ob  hk 
arrival  in  that  island  he  found  afiura  in  a  wn 
unsettled  state.  The  death  of  Hieranymi^  whin 
had  at  first  appeared  &vonrable  to  tha  Reran 
cause,  had  eventually  led  to  a  cootnry  result ;  aid 
Hippocrates  and  Epicydes,  two  CarthaginiBBS  by 
birth,  had  obtained  the  chief  directim  m  aSun  al 
Syracuse.  [Epictdbs.]  Mareellns,  howens;  «l 
first  determined  to  try  the  eiEect  of  ncgotiatMB: 
his  ambassadors  obtained  a  &Tott»bU  hcwn^  and 
even  induced  the  Syrocnsons  to  para  saBtenra  sf 
banishment  against  Hippocrates  and  Fpifjira 
These  two  leaden  were  at  the  tine  at  ^-'■'—l**^  ol 
the  head  of  a  considenbk  Ibita^  bat  thij  Mi 
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Qtlalle  to  defend  the  town  igainat  ^[lL^:('1lua.  who 
look   it  b;  itonD,  and  IhoDgh  he  ip^irctl  the  in- 
habiUnti,   eiecnted    in  cold  blood    jijOft   Roman 

had  fonned  (he  gHIriKia.  Thu  Ud^iiiimr;  set  nl 
once  alienated  the  mjnda  of  tha  Siciluni,  uid 
alanned  the  memniiTy  troopi  in  the  wrvioi  ol 
The  latter  immediilelT  jnined  Uippo- 


Her' 


1  nnd  Epic]-de>,  who  had 
;  the  gatei  of  Sfni 


them  by  their  pnctiuni  within  the  walli,  and  tliB 
pntly  hoitile  to  Rome  thua  eitabluhed  in  the  nn- 
diapuicd  command  of  that  dtj.  (Lii.  zriT.  '27 — 
3-2  ;  Plul.  Mare.  13,  U;  Appian,  S«r.  i.) 

Mnrcelliu,  whoH  Hveritiei  had  given  ri»  la 
thi>  rerolutiin,  now  appearad  befiire  SfraruH  at 
the  head  of  hit  anny,  and  after  a  fruilk^oB  iiinmonA 
to  the  inhabitanti,  proceeded  to  l.^y  ei'.'^c  to  tbe 
eit;  both  b;  tea  and  land.  HU  ^Litucki  wen 
TigoroDi  and  onremitting,  and  vei.'  dircrled  eipe- 
ciiilly  arainit  the  quarter  of  Achrrtdiua  from  the 
side  of  the  kb  ;  hot  though  ho  bfan:!ii  many  pow- 
erful military  engines  again  it  the  anllt.  these  were 
rendered  wholly  unaTailing  by  thi-  fcupcrior  ikill 
nnd  etience  of  Archuoedei,  who  dir.tlcd  thoM  of 
ths  besifged.  All  the  edbrta  of  ihr-  i^ivJlBiiU  were 
bulled,  and  the  Roman  aoldien  iii^.j^irod  with  ><> 
great  A  dn^ad  of  Archimedet  and  Yts  r'liginc*,  that 
Marcellui  wai  compelled  to  giie  up  sll  hope*  of 
uirrying  the  city  by  open  force,  aiid  to  turn  the 
•>>^  into  a  blockade.  (Lit.  hit.  33,  34  :  Plul. 
M-Tc.  14-17  1  Potyb.  TUi.  3,  *— 9  ;  Zonar.  i.. 
4  ;  Ttetz.  aiL  u.  36.)  DoiiM  the  continuance 
of  ihii,  he  himaelf  with  a  pit  of  hit  titay  carried 
on  operationi  in  tha  olhci  paili  of  the  island, 
leaiing  App.  Claodiua  to  keep  watch  before  Ky- 
nicuK.  In  thii  manner  be  took  (lelorus  and 
llerbeuua,  and  utterly  deatroyed  Mrgnra  i  nnd 
though  he  failed  in  prerenting  thp  Carthaginian 

Agrigentum,  he  defeated  Hippvcraiea  near  Acme. 
The  ndrancs  of  Himilco  compelled  Iblarcellui  la 
rvtreal  to  hia  camp  before  Syrama*  ;  Imt  here  the 
Carthaginian  general  wai  unable  to  molest  htnif 
and  the  war  was  again  reduced  to  n  seriea  of  de- 


of  the  i 


t  pan. 


Romani :  Murgautia.  an  important 
town,  wheTT  they  had  established  ].tr.fe  ningaiines. 
mirendered  to  the  Guthaginiana.  and  the  iHong 
forlnu  of  Enrn  waa  only  presented  from  following 
Jla  example  by  the  luubaroua  ffiaaa.iert'  of  it*  in- 
babiianii  by  order  of  the  RomaD  governor,  Ii.  Pi- 
narius  [Pinakius],  an  act  of  cruelly  which  had 
the  effect  of  alienating  the  mindi  of  all  the  oilier 
Sleiliniia.  (Li>.  iiiT.  35— S9  i  Plut.  AAinLlH.) 
M>'Hnwhile.  the  blockade  of  SymcuH  had  been 
pnilonged  far  on  into  the  summer  nf  '!]%  not  did 
iherr  nppear  any  protpwl  of  iu  teri.inalioa,  as  the 

eniirely  opcT       '       '■ 


otered  a  part  of  ilic 
ders.  effected  an  entrance  iil 

lunrtert  allied  Tvehe  ani)  Ne 


importaiii  quarter  of 
■epamta  and  itrong 
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erer,  mads  himaelf  matter  of  the  foil  of  Emyalo^ 
low  closely  bcaet  Aehiadina,  when  the  Cnf 
lian  amy  under  Himilco  and  HippsoatM 
iced  in  ijie  relief  of  the  dty.     Their  effort* 


tha 


ip  of  Hanellui  were  rrpalaDd,  and  they  w 
iblo  to  eSctt  a  junction  with  Epicyde*  and  tha 
Sytseusan  gorruoii.  Tbe  unhcolthiDes*  of  tha 
ry  toon  gave  rite  to  a  pealilenee.  whiefl 
iltcd  frighthil  ralagct  in  bolh  annict.  bM 
especially  in  that  of  the  Cnnhnginions,  where  il 
canied  off  both  their  generals,  niid  led  to  the  enlin 
break-up  nf  the  armr.  Thus  freed  from  all  apprv- 
''  ms  from  wiinout,  Martellui  renewed  hit 
.a  upon  thoae  quailera  of  tbe  city  which  ttill 
out  1  but  though  the  officen  on  whom  the 
and  deiolied  after  the  depailare  of  Epicydea 
made  teteisl  attuDpts  at  negotiatian,  nothing  wai 
HTected.  At  length  the  treachery  of  >Ierkut,  a 
eader  of  Spaniih  menznariet  in  the  Syiacuian 
leriice,  opened  to  Maicellat  the  gatet  ofAchmdina, 
ind  in  the  geneml  altadc  that  eniued  he  made 
limieir  mailer  of  the  iabnd  of  Oitygia  alto.  The 
rity  «-a>  gicrn  up  In  plunder,  nnd  iliongh  the  Ii<e( 
if  iho  flee  inbahitanii  wen  spared,  they  wen 
'educed  lo  auch  distrest,  that  many  of  Ihem  wcra 
impelled  to  tell  themtelrea  a*  ^arpt,  in  order  10 
ihlnin  thn  meant  of  eiiatence.  (Diod.  £n.  Vat. 
p.  60.)  Yet  the  clemency  and  libenUity  of  Mu- 
xlloa  bate  been  eitolled  by  alnioat  all  die  wiiten 
•C  antiquilj.  The  booty  found  in  Ihe  caplured 
lity  wat  immente  :  beiidci  the  money  in  the  rejal 
tnaiury,  which  was  «t  apart  for  the  coftcri  of  the 
itate,  Mareellua  carried  off  many  of  the  wtrk*  of 
nth  which  the  city  hod  been  adorned,  to  grace 
inn  triumph  and  tbe  Icmptet  at  Rome.  Tbit 
the  GrtI  instance  of  a  practic*  which  afUrwardt 
me  BO  geneml ,-  and  it  gave  great  oflenta  not 
only  to  the  Urrekt  of  Sicily,  but  to  a  Urge  |iwtjr 


eiuel^whodiew 


inAiti 


iheeoDdoet  of  MatccUnt  ia  thia  inalane* 
and  ihal  of  Pabiua  at  Tarenlnra.  ( U i.  xst.  St 
—31,  At)  i  Plut.  Alan.  18,  19,  21  ;  Pelyb.  toL 
37.  ii.  10;  Zonal.  ii.£.) 

But  though  Syncuae  had  (alien,  the  war  n 
Sicily  wai  not  yet  at  an  end.  A  conaidenbia 
Carthaginian  force  ttill  oeeiipied  Agrigenlum  under 
Epieydei  and  Honno ;  and  Mutine*,  with  a  bodj 
of  Nuuidian  caialry,  carried  hia  incuratont  (ai  into 
the  interior.  Mareellua  now  lumed  bit  amia 
againtt  iheaerrraamingenenuei,  attacked  Rnioydet 
and  IIbudo  in  the  absence  of  Mulinet,  and  totally 
defeated  them,  ato  which  he  letiirood  ■>>  Syncosai. 
(Lit.  ikt.  tO,  41.)  The  early  fUt  ol  Ihe  follow- 
ing  year  (31 1 )  K«int  to  haie  been  dcToted  Hi  tha 
teltlamenl  of  aflairt  in  Sicily ;  but  il  ia  itnnga 
ihal  MalDFlliia  don  noi  teem  to  have  made  tnj 
efforti  to  put  an  end  alutgnher  to  the  war  In  that 
itlaiid  befcro  he  trtumed  to  Romt!,  and  whm 
lowiifd*  ihe  cluK  of  the  tummei  he  migiinl  tha 
command  of  the  proTin«  lo  tha  pneuu  M.  Cor- 
_  1- ..   >i ..!-_. ;ii  : _  .  ^prtgenluiB 

rani.    On 
hmioan  of 

a  trioiaph.  notwilhitanding  his  grral  aneenaea.  and 
ha  <nu  obligrd  lo  content  himself  with  Ida  inTaiur 
dittinMian  of  an  aialivn.  Prfvious  to  this  haw. 
eier.  he  telebimled  with  great  maunlKmico  a  itl. 
unphal  proeesiion  lo  the  Umplc  ol  Japllei  on  Uia 
Alliaa  Mount,  and  aten  hia  OTallon  wm  rmdervl 
Itn^  trf  U*  ai 


of  the  Cuthu' 
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her  ui  mnpiificeDcc  of  the  spoils  brought  from 
Svnicuie.     (Li v.  xxvL  21  ;  Plut.  Mare.  'JO,  22.) 

SliortlT  after  his  triumph  he  was  elected  for  the 
fourth  time  consol,  together  with  M.  Valerius 
LaeTinus.  But  scarcely  hod  he  entered  on  bis 
office  (&  c  2]  U)  when  he  had  to  encounter  a  storm 
of  indiznation,  raised  against  him  bj  his  proceed- 
riigs  in  Sicily.  Notwithstanding  the  praises  be- 
stowefl  by  the  Roman  writers,  and  still  more  by 
Plutarch  *(3/a re.  20  ;  and  sec  Cic.  in  Verr.  iU  2, 
iv.  52,  .')4),  upon  his  moderation  and  clemency,  it 
is  evident  that  his  conduct  ^-as  considered  by 
many,  even  of  his  own  countrymen,  as  having  been 
nnnJc(>Asarily  harsh.  Deputies  from  the  Sicilian 
ciiii'S  now  appeared  at  Rome,  to  Liy  their  complaints 
b«*f'>re  the  senate,  where  they  met  with  powerful 
siipiMrt  ;  and  though  the  goreming  body  was 
un  willing  to  cast  a  slur  upon  Marcellus,  and  de- 
ti-rmincd  to  ratify  his  past  acts«  yet  the  entreaties 
of  the  Sicilians  so  £tr  prevailed,  that  the  two 
consuls  exchanged  provinces,  and  it  was  arranged 
thiit  Marcellus,  to  whose  lot  Sicily  had  previously 
fallen,  should  take  the  command  in  Italy  against 
Haisnibal.  (Liv.  xxvi.  22,  2rt,  29—32;  PluL 
Marr,  23  ;  Zonae  ix.  6.)  From  this  time  the 
Sii-ilians  avpear  to  have  changed  their  policy,  and 
boing  frctni  from  all  immediate  apprehensions  from 
^larcollus  they  endeavoured  to  conciliate  his 
favour  by  every  kind  of  honour  and  flattery :  the 
Symcusans  phiced  their  city  under  the  patronage 
of  himself  and  his  descendants,  erected  statues  to 
him,  and  instituted  an  annual  festival,  called  the 
Marcellea,  which  continued  to  be  celebrated  down 
to  the  time  of  Verres.  (Liv.  xxvL  32 ;  Plut  Marc 
23;  Cic.  in  JVrr.  ii.  21,  63.) 

Marcellus  now  joined  the  army  in  Apulia,  where 
ho  was  s-^on  after  enabled  to  strike  an  important 
blow,  by  the  conquest  of  Salapia,  which  was  be- 
traycil  into  his  hands  by  Blasius,  one  of  the  prin- 
ci{Ml  citizens  of  the  place  [Blakiub],  and  this 
succci^s  was  followed  by  the  capture  of  two  cities  in 
Snmniuni,  which  had  1>een  occupied  by  Carthaginian 
gnmM>n4.  Meanwhile,  Hannilml  had  surprised  and 
di*stri)yod  the  army  of  Cn.  Fulvius  at  Ilerdonea  ; 
wiieroii^K)!!  Marco!) IIS  ha»tenc<l  to  oppose  him,  and 
check  his  victorious  career.  The  two  anuies  met 
near  Nuuiistro  in  Lucania,  and  a  battle  ensued, 
a|ipiuvntiy  without  any  decisive  result,  though  the 
Uoman<«  cl.inncd  a  victnry  ;  and  the  remainder  of 
the  cani^Kiiiin  was  occupied  with  unimportant 
niovcnuMits  Marcellus  cimtinuing  to  follow  the 
sti>p>  of  his  wary  antagonist,  but  carefully  avoiding 
au  eniT'tgement.  So  iniiK>rtant,  however,  did  he 
deem  it  not  to  lose  sight  for  a  moment  of  the  Car- 
thaginian general,  that  ho  declined  to  repair  to 
Kimie  oven  in  order  to  hold  the  comitia,  and  in 
cDiiti^quonco,  by  direction  of  the  senate,  named 
Cj.  Fulvius  dictator  for  that  purpose.  (Liv.  xxvi. 
JiM,  xxvii.  1 — .*) ;  Plut.  Marc.  24,  25;  Appian, 
Annih.  45 — 47  ;  Zonur.  ix.  7  ;  Vul.  Max.  iii.  8. 
ext.  §  I.) 

Durin;;  the  following  year  (209)  he  retained  the 
cnniniand  of  his  army  with  the  nink  of  proconsul, 
in  oriiiT  that  he  might  crHO|H*rate  with  the  two 
c.^n^uls  of  the  year,  Fabius  Maximus  and  Fulvius 
Fiaccus,  a<;::in»t  Ilannil»jil.  At  the  opening  of  the 
can:{);ii^M  he  was  the  tirst  to  oppose  the  Carthaginian 
giiKTal,  whom  he  found  near  Canusium  ;  and  in  the 
niighlK)urliood  of  that  city,  according  to  the  Roman 
historinns.  there  ensued  thre<'  succi'ssive  actions 
Ixiween  the  two  annies.     Of  these  the  first  was  a 
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drawn  lattk,  in  the  lecond  tlie  Romni  vm  d^ 
feated  with  hearf  loaa,  and  in  the  third  they  m 
said  to  hare  gained  a  completa  vktoiy  ;  notwiih- 
Btanding  wbidi,  Hannibal  drew  off  hit  wxmj  ta> 
moleited  toward*  Bnittiiun,  while  IfaneHw  «■ 
unable  to  follow  him,  on  aceoant  of  the  nnmbcr  d 
his  wounded.  So  wfiftn  indeed  had  heea  Ui 
losaea,  that  he  ihnt  himielf  np  within  the  wdb  rf 
Venusia,  and  remained  there  in  perfect  inactivity 
during  the  remainder  of  the  aenaon,  while  Han- 
nibal moved  up  and  down  thronghont  the  tooth  of 
Italy  withoot  opposition.  Snch  conduct  eonld  art 
fail  to  give  much  dtsaatisfiictioB  at  Rome ;  aad  it 
was  even  proposed  by  one  of  the  tribmiet  that 
Marcellus  fhoold  be  depriTed  of  hia  '•*^"»— ^ 
But  on  hearing  of  this  motion  he  imnediaiely 
hastened  to  Rcmie,  and  defended  himself  w  n^ 
cetsfiiUy,  that  be  was  not  onlj  abiolTed  finon  afl 
blame,  but  elected  consul  for  the  enaaing  year, 
together  with  T.  Quintina  Criipinnt.  {\aj.  zxtu 
7, 12—14,  20,21  ;  Plut.  Marc  25—27.) 

Before  he  entered  on  thia^  hia  fifth  coosalihip^ 
he  was  sent  into  Etmria  to  appeaae  a  thmtmed 
revolt  of  the  Arretians,  and  mceeeded  in  qoietinir 
their  discontent  for  a  timeu  After  he  retained  to 
Rome,  and  was  preparing  to  reanme  opentioBs  is 
the  field  (ac.2U8),  he  was  detained  for  some  tine 
by  un&vonrable  omens  and  the  leUgioiis  eeremoBiei 
deemed  necessary,  in  order  to  avert  the  evils  tliis 
threatened.  At  length  he  once  more  took  the 
command  of  the  army  at  Vennria,  and  heiof  joiacd 
by  his  colleague  Crispinns  firom  Brattinni,  they 
encamped  with  their  combined  forces  heiaccn  Ye* 
Dusia  and  Bantia.  Hannibal*b  camp  was  at  a  ibeit 
distance  from  them  ;  between  the  two  armies  hy 
a  wooded  hill,  which  the  two  consals  improdently 
proceeded  to  reconnoitre,  escorted  only  faj  a  small 
body  of  horse,  and  in  so  doii^  foil  into  an  ambas 
cade  of  Numidians.  A  sharp  skizmish  enaoed,  bat 
the  Romans  being  for  inferior  in  nnmber,  wen 
quickly  dispersed  or  pnt  to  the  award :  Marerilos 
himself  was  run  through  the  body  with  a  spear, 
and  killed  on  the  spot:  hia  coUeagoe  was  with 
difficulty  carried  off  the  field  severely  woaaded. 
HannilNd  disphiyed  a  generoas  srmpathy  for  tht 
fate  of  his  fidlen  foe,  and  caascd  all  dae  bonoan  to 
be  paid  to  his  lifeless  remains.  (Lit.  zzriL  21 — 
23, 25— 2B  ;  Plut  ilfair.  28—30  ;  Pdlyh.  z.  33 ; 
Appmn,  AtmiL  50  ;  Zonar.  ix.  9  ;  VaL  Maz.  i  6. 

§9.) 
There  are  few  characters  in  Roman  hisHaj  rf 

which  the  picture  transmitted  to  as  has  been  msit 
disfigured  by  partiality  than  that  of  Manelh& 
Almost  the  whole  account  of  his  niiUtaiy  opcfatioas 
against  Hannibal  has  been  so  perrerted,  that  it  is 
difficult  now  to  arrive  at  the  trath  ;  bat  it  is  start- 
ling to  find,  after  reading  in  lArj  or  nntaidi  the 
details  of  his  numerous  victoiiea  OTa  the  C^ 
thaginian  genend,  that  PolybiBS  expcaasly  deaied 
he  had  ever  defeated  Hannibal  at  alL  (Pint  Cemf, 
Pe/op,  c  Marc  1 ;  and  see  PoWb.  zr.  1 1.)  The 
ambiguous  character  of  many  of  hia  alleged  Tiderics 
has  been  indeed  already  adverted  to,  and  is  saf- 
ficiently  apparent  even  from  the  aeeonnts  ef  ihs 
Romans  themselves.    It  seems  fffobahle  that  msay 


of  these  exaggerations  have  found  their  way  ials 
history  from  the  funeral  oimtion 
his  son,  which  we  know  to  have 


neir  way  n 
KaneDas 


authority  by  some  of  the  eariier  annalists  (Iii; 
xxvii.  27.)  Still  m<«e  unfounded  ia  the  npattfisa 
he  seems  to  have  obtained  fiir  demeocy  and  h» 
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mnnitf.  Accordiag  to  Livjr'i  own  (CMntit,  it 
aliofuled  the  mindi  oC  Ihe  Siciliiuii  by  bii  miol 
riMuiioni  at  Leontini;  uid  he  Bpprovpd  of,  tbaogh 
)>'  did  not  order,  the  barbnroiu  inawun  it  Eddo. 
The  fHlinRi  with  which  he  Inspired  Iho  whole  of 
the  Sicilian  Gmki  may  be  pi''"*'^  f™!"  ^'" 
cxpivuinn  nported  by  Lity,  ihnt  il  ironld  be 
ketu-c  for  the  iilond  1°  bo  rank  in  Ihe  tea,  nr 
oxrwhclniQd  by  the  Oimn  of  Ailnn,  than  lo  be 
placH  oDce  mnre  at  the  mercy  of  MartoHiiI.  (Lir. 
"Ti.  29  ;  comp.  Appian,  ffic  *.  S.)  1 1  i>  adnii ited 
eTen  by  Plntorcb  (Ilia  mnat  onqoalilied  panegyriti) 
that  he  wu  illiterate  and  imperfectly  educated 
uid  hi>  chaincier  may  b«  nimnied  np  ai  that  of  i 
rude,  (Mm  aoldier,  brsTe  and  duing  lo  ei«ii,  hu' 
hanh  and  unyielding,  and  waallcg  alike  the  mon 
pnc^ful  qualitiea  which  adomed  Ihe  chine 
Scipia  and  the  prudence  neceuary  M  conui 
truly  great  Beneial. 

The  head  on  the  obrene  of  the  noneied 
(•track  by  P.  Comeliui  Lentului  MBrceilliii 
nnquHiionably  that  of  the  conqneror  nf  Sjts 
Ihe  reTcna  reprcMnt)  him  curyin*  the 
opima  lo  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ftretnua. 


ig  demeanour.  The  iniulc  olfered  him  by 
.  and  the  puniihmcnt  inflicted  on  the 
latter  by  the  elder  MbtccIIdi,  have  been  ntready  ad- 
Tetted  to  (p.  297.  b).  In  s.  c.  308  he  accompanied 
hii  ftibcr  HI  nilituy  tribune,  and  nu  one  of 
IhoM  preicnt  with  him  at  the  time  of  hit  death. 
He  B-ai  himielf  badly  wounded  in  the  ikirmiih  in 
vhich  the  elder  Hanellui  fell,  notwithitanding 
which,  we  find  bim  ibarlly  after  entmal^  by  Ihe 
conuil  Criipiniu  with  the  charge  of  condncting  the 
tnMpi  of  hii  father's  army  into  aafe  qnnrtcn  at 
Venuii..  (LiT.iiTiL27.23;Polyb.i.32iPlnt. 
Afare.  23—30.)  On  hit  rttnm  to  Rome,  he 
received  from  Hannibal  the  aihei  of  hii  bther, 
over  which  he  pntnoanced  hii  funenJ  oniiDn,  a 
compooiiion  which  Caeliui  Antipal^i  already  re- 
gucded  09  unworthy  of  credit  in  an  hiilorical  point 
of  view  (Lii.  CTTii.  37).  ihoqah  il  may  well  bo 
autpecled  lo  be  the  aourcs  uom  whence  hare 
emannled  many  of  the  mierepreienlalioni  and  ei- 
■ggetatiinia  which  hare  diiliguted  the  hiatory  of 
the  e|d<r  Marcellua. 

In  B.C.  205  he  dedicated  the  temple  of  Virtus, 
nnir  iba  PorLi  Capeno,  which  had  bei^n  lowed  by 
hi>  fittber.  but  wm  itill  nnfiniahed  at  the  tbne  of 
hia  death  (Li<.  xtix.  1 1 )  i  and  the  following  vw 
(204)  bo  held  the  office  of  tribone  of  the  people. 
In  thii  cnpacily  he  wai  one  of  th«e  D[»ainted  lo 
accompany  the  pnelor,  M.  Ponponiua  Matha,  to 
inquii*  into  Ihe  charge  of  ■sorilege  bmuphl  by  the 
l>ocri»ni  againit  Scipio,  a>  well  ai  hi*  lienlenRnt, 
Plemiiiiui.  (lit.  nix.  SO.)  Foar  yean  later 
(a.  c  200)  he  wa«  cnmle  aedile  with  Sex.  AeUu 
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PaelDi ;  ihcy  rendered  their  magLtiMy  conipi- 
coont  by  Ibe  qimnllly  of  com  that  they  irnported 
Bt  a  cheap  rate  from  Africa,  oi  will  ai  by  tho 
magnificence  wilh  which  they  celebrated  the  Il»- 
man  gnroet  (Lir.  iijii  80.)  In  ac  198  ha 
»M  elected  oos  of  Ibe  ptaeton,  and  obtained  Sicily 
a>  bit  proiince,  with  a  fom  of  inOO  foot  uid  300 
hocH,  but  hii  urricei  wen  confined  lo  the  lend- 
ing loppliei  to  the  Ilomnn  nmiiet  in  Oreeee.  (Id. 
«tiLB,a7.)  After  the  cmiomatj  interval  of  two 
yeora  he  obbiined  ihe  emmilthip.  wilh  L.  Furina 
Purpurea,  B.C  190.  (Id.ijxiii.  24  ;  Fait.  Ca[Ht.J 
Ili>  great  object  wai  to  obtain  the  renewal  or  con- 
tinuation of  the  Macedonian  war,  to  which  Wi  end 
had  jiui  been  nut  by  Fluniuinna  ;  but  thi*  wat 
rtuitiBied  by  the  people,  who  ratiileJ  the  peac« 
which  the  latter  had  concluded  with  Philip  ;  and 
Matcelloi  WB*  compelled  10  content  bimKlfwith 
the  conduct  of  the  war  In  Ciulpine  f^anl.  Here 
he  at  fint  met  with  a  defeat  froni  Ihe  Boiana.  bul 
tbii  wa»  toon  eompcnialed  by  a  brillconl  rictory 
oter  the  Inpufarianf,  and  tho  cDnJ]Qeit  of  tliti  im- 
portaat  town  of  Coidum.  Betidet  Ihij,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  hi>  eoUeagne,  Purporco.  he  obinined 
tame  adnuilage*  oier  the  lioiaut  and  Liguriani : 
and  on  hii  rettun  to  Rome  waa,  by  nnanim""*  ""^ 
sent,  honoured  with  a  triumpb.  (Lir.  13 
36.  37;  Polvh.  xriii.  25.)  In  lh( 
wai  appointed  ponlifex,  in  the  nom 
nioaTodilanoi.  (Ur.  xxxiii.  42.) 
be  agiun  aerred  in  Gulplne  Gaul  ru  one  of  lb* 
lieDleDanb  of  the  coniul  L.  Comellua  Ueiula.  and 
took  port  in  the  great  victory  he  oblaioed  oier  the 
Boiani.  (Id.iiii'i'.  5,(1)  In  b.  c  189  ha  ob- 
tained the  cenunhip  in  conjottclion  with  T.  Fla- 

instance  by  the  number  of  diilinguiibed  competilon 
otrr  whom  they  obtained  the  pnFrcence.  Their 
crasu9  wu  marked  by  the  fint  admJMon  of  Iha 
people  (if  Formiie,  Fandi.  and  Arpinum,  lo  the  full 
righlaof  R 


t,  36.)     Froi 


Libia 


death, in  B.C  177.     (Id.  ill.  13.) 

I.  M.  CLJiTDiiia  M.  r.  M.  n.  Mtiu:u.LliB, 

pnbably  a  brother  of  Ihe  ptnsding,  ihougfa  bearing 

the  aim  pnienomen.  w«  cooanl  in  B-C  183,  with 

Q.  Fabiut  Ubeo.     (Liv.  xxxii.  44  ;  FaaL  C^it.) 

'      'ema  piohabte  that  he  ii  Ihe  aame  perwn  who 

mlioned  (Lit.  ixiii.  23)  at  one  of  the  ptaeton 

yean  before  (a.  c.  IBS),  Ihongh  hia  natne  i( 

>  written  in  many  of  iht  editiona  and  M39,  of 

Livy  lUarrrlKiiMii.     Lignria  wai  «Mig)iad  lo  Urth 

''le  coniula  a*  tbeii  pntince ;  but  Ih*  aima  of  H■^ 

i11d>  were  in  Gut  directed  agninal  a  body  of  Oaill* 

ho  had  ktelj  ctoaed  the  Alp^  and  letllFd  thmt- 

Ivet  in  the  tarriloryof  Aqniieia.   They,  hnwerer, 

Lbmitled  on  the  appmich  of  Ihe  cnnnd,  wn>  dia- 

anned,  and  coo^ielled  to  return  aeroea  the  nooiK 

lina.     After  Ibta  be  earned  hii  arm*  Inio  latria, 

at  apparently  eflecled  little,  and  wn>  aoOQ  obliged 

I  rclam  to  R«ne  to   hoU  the  comity     (U*. 

nix.  4S,  G4— fiS.)     He  held  the  aaoerdolal  office 

!  Jiapmr  Kicraraim  and  died  in  a.  c-  1«9.   (IJir. 

liT.  Ifl.) 

7.  M.  Cl-anDius  MiRCBLrtn.  piaetorin  ap. 
IBS,  in  which  office  be  ordered  two  Romafia  of 
noble  binh.  who  had  been  guilty  of  an  ontraft« 
towaida  the  Carthaginian  amUimdefa,  to  be  ginn 
up  to  that  pMpte,  (tiT.  iiniji.  33.  42.)  Soma 
writtn  conaider  thai  il  u  Ihia  Hairelhti,  and  BOt 
the  piMlor  of  ISA,  «to  b«0UM  muni  in  ltt& 
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8.  M.  Claudius  M.  f.  M.  n.  MAiiciLLnt,Boii 
of  No.  5,  conspicuoiK  for  his  three  conBuIshipi. 
lie  succeeded  his  father  as  pontifex  in  b.  &  177, 
though  ho  had  not  then  held  any  of  the  higher 
offices  of  the  state.  (Lir.  xli.  13.)  In  169  he 
was  appointed  praetor,  and  Spain  assigned  him  for 
his  province.  (Id.  xliiu  11,  15.)  Three  years 
later  be  obtained  his  first  consulship,  B.C.  166, 
which  was  marked  by  a  victory  over  the  Alpine 
tribes  of  the  Gaals,  for  which  he  was  honoured 
with  a  triumph.  (Liv.  zlv.  44,  Epit.  zlvL  ;  Fast. 
Capit.)  His  second  consulship,  in  B.C.  155,  was, 
in  like  manner,  distinguished  by  a  triumph  over 
the  Ligurians  (Fast.  Capit.) ;  but  we  know  nothing 
farther  of  his  exploits  on  either  of  these  occasions. 
In  B.C.  152  he  was  a  third  time  nused  to  the  con- 
sulship, together  vnih  L.  Valerius  Flaccns,  and  up- 
pointed  to  conduct  the  war  in  Spain.  Here  he 
obtained  some  successes  over  the  Celtibcrians  ;  and 
having  added  to  the  impression  thus  produoed  by 
the  clemency  with  which  he  treated  the  van- 
quished, he  induced  all  the  tribes  at  that  time  in 
arms  to  give  hostages,  and  send  ambassadors  to 
Rome  to  sue  for  peace  ;  but  his  conduct  was  attri- 
buted to  indolence  or  timidity :  tho  senate  refused 
to  ratify  the  proposed  terms,  and  appointed  L. 
Lucollos,  one  of  the  new  consuls,  to  succeed  Mar- 
cellus,  and  continue  the  war.  Meanwhile,  Mar- 
cellus,  after  an  expedition  against  the  Lnsitanians, 
in  which  he  had  reduced  the  strong  town  of  Ner- 
gobriga,  had  returned  to  winter  at  Corduba;  but 
on  learning  the  resolution  of  the  senate,  he  sud- 
denly broke  up  his  winter-quarters,  and  marched 
into  the  country  of  the  Celtibcrians ;  whereupon 
all  those  tribes  who  had  been  previously  in  arms 
hastened  to  submit  at  discretion ;  a  result  previously 
concerted,  as  it  was  suspected,  with  the  consul 
himself,  who  admitted  tliem  to  favourable  terms, 
while  he  had  the  satis&ction  of  handing  over  the 
province  to  his  successor  in  a  state  of  perfect  tran- 
quillity. (Appian,  Hisp.  48 — 50 ;  Polyb.  xxxt. 
'2,  3  ;  Liv.  Epit.  xlviiL  ;  Eutrop.  iv.  9.)  The  ad- 
ministration of  Marcellus  in  Spain  was  farther  dis- 
tinguished by  the  foundation  of  the  important 
colony  of  Corduba.  (Strab.  iii.  p.  141.)  In  148 
he  was  sent  amba<;sador  to  Masinissa,  king  of  Nu- 
niidia,  but  was  shipwrecked  on  the  voyage,  and 
perished.  (Liv.  Epil.  l.  ;  Cic.  in  Pinon.  19,  dt 
J)ivin.  ii.  5.)  It  is  recorded  of  this  Marcellus 
tliat  he  conimeraorated,  by  an  inscription  in  the 
temple  of  Honour  and  Virtue,  consecrated  by  his 
father,  tlie  circumstance  that  his  grand&ther,  his 
father,  and  himself^  had  enjoyed  between  them  no 
less  than  nine  consulships,  an  instance  unparalleled 
in  the  history  of  Rome.  ( Ascon.  ad  Cic  Pison,  p. 
12,ed.  Orcll.) 

9.  M.  Claudius  Marcellus,  son  of  the  pre- 
cluding, and  father  of  the  following,  as  well  as  of 
No.  1*2.  He  is  not  mentioned  by  any  ancient 
nutlior,  but  is  supplied  as  a  necessary  link  of  the 
pedigree.  (See  Drumann,  Gesck,  Roms,  vol.  iL  p. 
39;j,  and  below.  No.  12.) 

10.  M.  Claudius  Marcellus,  curule  aedile  in 
B.  c.  9\.  (Cic.  de  Or,  I  13.)  He  is  supposed  by 
Drumann  to  be  the  father  of  the  following,  and 
brotlicr  of  No.  12. 

11.  M.Claudius,  M.  f.  M.  n.  Marcellus 
Cprol)ably  a  son  of  the  preceding),  the  friend  of 
Cicero,  and  subject  of  the  oration  Pro  Af.  Marcello, 
abcribcd,  though  erroneously,  to  the  great  orator. 
He  is  t'lrbt  mentioned  as  curule  aedile  with  P. 
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Clodiiu  in  &  a  56.  (Cic.  ad  AiL  It.  Sl)  b 
February  of  that  year  be  d/efimdcd  Mikii»  at  Cwnli 
request,  against  the  cfauge  of  Tiolene*  liaqghl 
against  him  by  Qodiub  (Cic  ad  ^  JRr.  ii.  1) 
In  54  he  wu  one  of  the  six  adTocatos  who  de- 
fended the  cause  of  M.  Sckum  ( Aaoon.  ad  Somtr, 

20,  ed.  OrelL)  ;  and  after  tba  daatk  of  GkdiH 
&  c.  52),  took  a  prominent  put  in  the  deftnn  rf 
MUo.  (Id.  od  MUom.  PPL  S5,  40.  41.)  In  the 
same  year  he  was  elected  conml,  tqgatlier  viih 
Ser.  Snlpidus  Rafoi,  for  the  enniiig  jmu^  For 
this  distincUon  he  was  probaUy  indsted  to  the 
support  and  iavour  of  Pompej  ;  and  dazing  the 
period  of  his  magistnor  (b.gl  51 )  he  ihoarad  UBuelf 
a  zealous  partisan  of  the  latter,uid  aoaght  to  i 
his  fitvonr  by  urging  the  aenate  to  ezl 
Bures  against  Caesar.  Among  other 
which  he  displayed  hit  leal,  was  the  voy  indis- 
creet one  of  causing  a  citiien  of  Coamai  to  he 
Bcoui^ged,  in  order  to  show  hb  contempt  kt  the 
privileges  latdy  bestowed  hy  Caemr  apoa  thil 
colony.  (Cic.  ad  AU,  ▼.  11 ;  Appiuit  J9L  C  ii* 
26 ;  Suet  Ca€$,  28.)  Bat  hit  Tohcmanoe  giadnDy 
abated,  as  he  found  hiresdf  oppoeed  bj  hie  coUamns 
Sulpicins  and  several  of  the  tribonee,  while  Panpey 
himself  lent  him  no  active  enppoit,  and  even  di^ 
tinctly  refused  to  lecond  him  in  hie  pnpontioa  ftr 
the  immediate  abrogation  of  CaoMrli  antharity. 
But  the  election  of  the  new  f»"fnle  tmninrtH 
favourably  to  the  party  of  Pompey  ;  and  at  Inglh, 
on  the  30th  of  September,  MareeQae  ftecand  ■ 
resolution  of  the  eenatei,  that  the  whole  lobiMt 
should  be  brought  under  diecoaaion  on  the  lit  rf 
March  in  the  following  year.  After  thii  no  farther 
steps  were  taken  before  the  ezpiiaSion  ef  hit  oflka 
(Suet  Cbet.  28,  29;  Dion  Cast.  zL  58^59;  Ap- 
pian, B.C.  iL26;  Caet.  A  (7.  tuL  53;  C^mi 
AtL  viii.  3 ;  Caeliut, oi  ^m.  liiu  1,  8|  10^  IS.) 

But  all  tbe  party  teal  and  animoeity  of  IfaneuH 
did  not  blind  him  to  the  obvioae  nnpmdenoe  if 
forcing  on  a  war  for  which  they  were  nopfepani ; 
and  hence,  as  it  became  evident  that  an  open  rap- 
ture was  inevitable,  he  endeaTomed  to  auMltiWf 
the  vehemence  of  hit  own  party.  Thua»in&c. 
50,  we  find  him  urging  the  aenato  to  intaipaet  thiir 
authority  with  the  tribnnet  to  indaee  them  to 
withdraw  their  oppotitioo  (Cic  ad  /has.  Tiii.  IS)  ; 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  Tear  49  ho  in  vma 
suggested  the  necessity  of  making  kriea  ef  tntpi^ 
before  any  open  itept  were  taken  mmatt  CaitoE. 
(Caes.  B.  C.  i  2.)  Hit  advice  waa  ovenaled,  aai 
he  was  among  the  fint  to  fly  fiom  Rome  and  Italr. 
But  though  he  joined  Pompey  and  hit  partimnt  m 
Epeirus,  it  is  clear  that  he  did  not  engage  with  aay 
heartiness  in  the  cauie  of  which*  aceordiM  to 
Cicero,  he  foresaw  the  failure  from  the  hegiimn^: 
and  after  the  battle  of  Phanalia  he  abandonedw 
thoughts  of  prolonging  the  contett,  and  wiAdrev 
to  Mytilene,  where  be  gave  himtelf  up  to  tibc  par- 
suits  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy.  Here  Gaeiar  vat 
content  to  leave  him  unmdetted  hi  a  hind  e( 
honourable  exile  ;  and  MaroeUut  himtelf  wat  an> 
willing  to  sue  to  the  conqueror  for  IbigiveanBi 
though  Cicero  wrote  to  him  repeatedly  firom  Rtmt^ 
urging  him  in  the  itrongett  manner  to  do  ao^  aad 
assuring  him  of  the  clemency  of  rantar  Bat 
though  Marcellus  himtelf  woald  take  no  at^  to 
procnre  hit  recall,  hit  friendt  at  Roaae  wen  nrt 
backward  in  their  exertioni  for  that  pmrpnaa  ;  aad 
at  length,  in  a  full  assembly  of  the  eeaate»  CL  Uto* 
cellus,  the  cousin  of  the  ezik^  thiaw 
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■nJ  hii  eiomple  vii«  faUownl  b;  ihr  whoie  (mkI/ 
of  the  HBKmbty.  Cumt  fielded  m  thii  dcnion- 
itncion  of  o[Hiiian>  and  MotmIIiu  iva>  declared  lo 
be  forgiven,  ind  restored  to  all  hi«  former  honeun. 
Cicera  wtxite  to  uinonnce  to  hint  ihifl  favourable 
ranlt,  in  a  Irtier  now  loU ;  but  ihc  nntner  of 
Miiitellu)  i>  preiemd,  and  ii  maAr>il  by  a  cmgu]ii 
coldnen,  which  wonld  lead  ui  f>  ibc  coucliuion 
that  hit  indifforence  in  thii  matt^^r  whs  real,  and 
not  HHumed.  He,  howerer,  »t  i^ut  iramcdialilj 
«n  hii  RInm ;  but  haTing  louched  at  ihe  Peiiaeeut. 
when  he  had  an  internew  with  hii  fenner  cal- 
leagiu,  Solpicina,  then  proconinl  in  Greece,  he  wai 
BsaaHinitted  immedlaldj  aflerwuda  by  one  of  his 
own  allendanti,  P.  Magiu)  Chile.  There  seetni 
■ID  dnubl  that  the  deed  wai  pnnnpteil  by  private 

been  committed  at  the  iniligation  nf  Cnetor.     Sul- 

Eiciuapaid  him  all  doe  funeral  hon  gars,  and  earned 
im  10  be  buried  in  the  Academj.  where  n  monu- 
ment wu  eieeted  to  him  by  the  Aiheniant.  at  the 
public  eipenie.  (Cit  ad  Fam.  iv.  4,  7^11,  12, 
yi.  S,  ad  Aa.  liii,  10—22,  pro  M.  Alamllo, 
pamm.  Brxl.  71.) 

MarceUui  had  been,  ai  alnady  dbietred,  a  friend 
ot  Cicero's  from  hii  earlieit  youth  :  iheir  viewi  on 
pohticai  affai™  had  generally 


imtil  the 

iflhe  eiiil  wot.  Hrnu  we  cannot  > 
'Fry  high  praiKi  bellowed  by  the  Ih 
■  '        --'         '  of  Man  " 


vDDder 


.ing  DUI 


llhe 


tpealu  on  Mvenil  oe<a«oiu  in  temii  which  would 
lead  UI  to  uppoie  him  a  perfect  model  of  a  philotn- 

fhic  (tateuiuin.  Caelini,  on  the  cDClrury,  call* 
im  >low  and  inefHrienl ;  but  while  hi>  conduct  in 

a  high  opinion  of  hii  polilicil  eagacily  or  prudence, 
it  would  rather  leem  to  have  deu-ncd  centutu  for 
defccli  Ihe  very  oppoeilo  of  theae.  Of  hi*  meriu 
lU  an  orator,  we  are  wholly  incompcient  to  judge, 
but  they  are  tnid  lo  have  been  of  ii  high  order,  and 
inferior  to  few  except  Cicero  himielf  (Cic.  Brut. 
71.  All  the  pasNigee  in  Cicero  relaiiaa  U  M.  Mni- 
cellua  will  be  found  collected  or  rei^rred  to  by  Orelli. 
Ommanliam  Tuilian.  pp.  157,  I5B.  Sec  alw  Dru- 
monn,  G-emL  Aoma,  vol.  ii.  p.  393,  &t,  nnd  Paatow 
in  Ztmmennann'a  JStiliciTifl  jSr  A!bnAumiioii- 
teoKAaft,  1835.) 

I-J.  C  CLauDiux,  H.  r.  M.  h.  M.tM:sLLi.'!i,  a 
brother  o(  Ihe  preceding,  of  whom  very  little  it 
known  preiioui  to  hia  election  in  ■.  c  50,  to  be  con- 
aul  fortheeniuing  year  (49).  a  diatinction  which  he 
ohlaiiied,  it  ia  aaid,  in  conicqnenCB  of  hi<  drtlarrd 
enmity  to  Caetar.  (Can.  B.  G.  riii.  50.)  lie  u 
conBlanlly  confounded  with  bit  cousin,  C.  M>u~ 
celluB(Na.  14]  who  waacannilin  the  yeorStLwith 
'     ■      liliui  Faullui,  a  confuaion  ' 


dercdal 


:h  of  the  two  i>  meant 


inipnii 


lode- 


fa*t  approaching  to  a  eriaii  when  he  and  Ilia  col- 
league, I..  Comeliui  Lenlulua,  entered  upon  their 
oAice.  While  yet  only  conioti  elect,  ihey  had  lent 
their  counlenancc  to  (he  violent  and  illegal  act  of 
the  coniul  C.  Marcellu*  in  inve«tin)i  Pcmpey  with 
the  command  of  the  srmj  without  auibority  from 
Ihe  aenate  (Dion  Caaa.  il.  «6) ;  and  on  the  very  Hnl 
day  of  their  coniuUhip  (1  Jan.  ».c.  49)  ihej 
brought  under  the  coniideralion  of  the  leiMite  the 
meaiureg  lo  be  taken  in  regard  to  raraar,  who  waa 
iJien  at  llavenna,  and  from  whom  Iplten  had  b«cn 
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preaented  by  Curia.  It  doea  nut  sppeni  thai  Mi 
cellua  took  any  prominent  port  iu  the  debate*  that 
cnned,  and  the  violent  pmceedingi  which  led  lu 
the  flight  of  the  tribunes  and  the  aclnal  bmtking 
out  of  the  war  ;  bul  neither  do  we  leant  that  )ie 
Dllempted  lo  check  the  inlemprralc  leal  of  bin  coV 
leagne,  and  the  other  Icsdcn  of  ihc  wnr  party.  Ha 
appeara  indeed,  ao  &c  aa  we  cna  judge,  to  have 
been  a  man  oFimall  abilitlea,  who  waa  putforwanl 
ai  a  tool  by  Ihe  mon  violent  partiuma  nf  Pnmpey, 
Dd  the  breokina  out  of  the  war  ho  accompanied  hie 
colleague,  Lentmna,  in  hi>  haily  Sight  froni  Home, 
took  pari  in  the  aubuqacnt  proceedinga  at  Cnpin, 
and  eventually  cmaied  over  lo  Dyrrhachium  with 
a  put  of  ihe  onny  of  Pompcy.  In  Ihe  fDllowing 
year  (b.  c.  4S)  we  dai  him  tnenlioned  lu  com- 
manding a  port  of  Pompey'a  fleet  (Caea.  fl.  C.  iii. 
5}i  but  Ihia  ia  the  laat  we  bear  of  him.  and  it 
ihefrfore  aeema  probable,  oa  luggeated  by  t>ra' 
mona,  that  he  periahed  hi  the  civil  war.  (Dion 
Coaa.  lU.  1— S;  Coea.  B.C.  i.  \—B,  14,  2A ; 
Appian,  B.  C.  Ii  33.  37—39  ;  Plut.  Qui.  35, 
/■oBp.  62;  Cic  ad  Jit.  viL  18,  20,  21,  it  I.) 
Cicero  eerlainly  allndea  to  him  tome  yaan  aftet- 
warda  aa  then  dend.     [Piil.  liii,  14.) 

13.  C.  CLitTDiiis,  M.  r.  M.  h.  MAllau.L1'^ 
uncle  of  the  two  preceding,  and  Cotherof  Ihe  coniul 
inacSD.  Heuealled  by  the  Peeudo-AKoiiiBi 
(ad  VtTT.  p.  20B)  greal-gisndaoii  (fraiH^ai)  of  tha 
conqueror  of  Syracum  [No.  4]  ;  but  ai  Um  been 
painted  out  by  Weaieling  and  Dramunn,  Ihia  ii 
impoaahle  on  chnuiologiol  greundi,  and  he  mual 
have  been  a  gnuidaan  of  No.  S,  and  ihirafura 
lAwpat  of  No.  4.  He  waa  praetor  apporenily  id 
u.  c.  BO,  and  afterwarda  luneeded  M.  Atmilius 
Lepidua  ID  the  govcnment  of  Sicily.  He  foiiud 
that  prsvincH  in  a  atole  of  gr«t  dittreai  and  con- 

foijon  &om  Ihe  exactioni  an^  ' '  *'" 

predeceiaor ;  but  by  the  mild 
hi*  admiuiilration,  he  realored 
ing  *tal<,  that  Civero  tclli  m  he  waa  looked 
by  Ihe  Siciliani  aa  the  Hwrnd 
country.  Staluei  weiv  erected  lo  mm  in  aimooi 
every  city  of  the  ialand  ;  and  the  featival  af  (be 
Maccellea  already  inililuled  in  bonour  of  bit  pro- 
genitor [leeNu.!]  naa  Dow  renewed  inhiafaioui, 
ThjDughoDl  the  tpcrcbci  agointl  Verm,  Cicero 
dwelli  frequeuily  upon  the  oidminiitrBttDii  of  Mw- 
celloa,  aa  aflbrding  the  moit  atrikii^  conlnit  to 
tbol  of  the  Bccuied.  By  a  lingolaratcidenl.  Mar- 
celloa  bimtelf  wu  preaenl  on  that  ocauion.  a>  one 
of  Ihe  judgei  of  Verrca.  (Cic  Vert.  ii.  3,  31,  iii. 
16.  91,  iv.  40,  42,  Ac.  Or.  ■«  CoMiL  4.)     Ha 

of  hli  coUDaguea,  and  ia  cited  by  him  aa  onii  of 
thoae  who  regarded  tbe  whole  idence  of  angucy  oa 
a  merely  political  initilution.  (Cic  it  Dirim.  Ii 
3!i,<li  1^.11  IS.)  He  lived  (OKehiaaaa elected 
conaul  (or  tbe  year  B.  r.  SO  ;  and  on  ihal  ocauas 
Cicero  wrote  hhn  ■  loiter  of  congrMulatioa  (ad 
Fam.  IV.  8),  eiprwed  in  th«  miiat  fnaDdly  l*in^ 
Klaewhera  alao  the  Ultar  ilwella  in  the  ttrongaal 
tDoliner  upon  the  reipml  and  Hffecliun  witlj  wtiieli 
he  hod  alwayi  regardod  Marollui  (pmSitlL  G). 

14.  C  CL*t'nii%  C.  r.  M.  h.  U<uii.Lriw 
■on  of  Ihe  pn-ceding,  and  fini  couaU  of  M.  Mar- 
cellua  [No.  1 1 1,  whoin  h*  luceceded  in  the  eooaul- 
■hip,  B.  c  aU.  Ha  enjoyed  tbe  iKendiliip  tf 
Ciccn  fran  an  early  tgi^,  and  attached  blmidf  la 
Ibv  piiity  of  Penimjr  is  the  Male,  nntwilhatanilit 
Ml  cenaMtion  witb  Caeiar  by  hi*  nutitje 
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Octavia.  It  was  evidently  to  the  influence  of 
Poropey,  combined  with  that  of  his  cousin  M. 
Marcel lus,  that  he  was  indebted  for  his  eleyaUon 
to  the  consulship  at  the  comitia  of  the  year  51  ;  and 
during  the  year  of  his  office  he  showed  himself  a 
zealous  and  uncompromising  advocate  of  the  party 
hostile  to  Caesar.  His  measures  were,  however, 
very  much  impeded  by  the  opposition  of  his  col- 
league, L.  Acmilius  Paullua,  as  well  as  of  the  tribune 
C.  Curio,  both  of  whom,  though  previously  hostile, 
had  been  recently  gained  over  by  Caesar.  The 
latter  is  said  to  have  endeavoured  to  corrupt  Mar- 
cellus  also,  but  to  have  found  him  inaccessible  to 
pribes.  (Appian,  D.  C.  ii.  26.)  On  the  1st  of 
jMarch,  b.  c.  50,  J^Iarcellus  brought  before  the 
senate,  as  previously  arranged,  the  question  of 
superseding  Caesar  in  his  command  ;  but  the  in- 
terposition of  Curio  prevented  any  conclusion  being 
come  to  at  that  time ;  and  afterwards  the  illness 
of  Pompey  and  the  elections  for  the  enauing  year 
caused  the  question  to  be  again  postponed.  Tht 
consul,  however,  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  decree  of 
the  senate  for  withdrawing  from  Caesar  two  of  his 
legions,  under  pretence  that  they  were  wanted 
fur  tlie  Parthian  war ;  but  as  soon  as  the  troops 
arrived  in  Italy  they  were  detained  at  Capua,  to 
wait  for  further  orders.  Meanwhile,  repeated  dis- 
cussions took  place  in  the  senate  in  regard  to 
Caesar,  Curio  still  insisting  that  if  he  was  compelled 
to  resign  his  command,  Pompey  should  do  so  too  ; 
while  MarcclluB  in  vain  endeavoured  to  force  on  a 
decree  in  pursuance  of  the  views  of  himself  and  the 
more  violent  party.  At  length,  a  rumour  having 
arrived  that  Caesar  was  actually  marching  upon 
Home  with  four  legions,  the  consul  once  more  took 
the  opportunity  to  propose  that  Pompey  should  be 
ininiediatcly  placed  at  the  head  of  the  forces  then 
in  Italy  ;  but  having  again  failed  in  obtaining  the 
consent  of  the  senate,  he  took  the  extraordinary 
step  of  investing  Pompey  with  the  command  by 
his  own  personal  authority,  supported  only  by  that 
of  the  two  consuls  elect,  C.  Marcellus  and  L.  Lcn- 
tulus.  (Caes.  B.  G.  viii.  54,  55 ;  Dion  Cass.  xl. 
59—64 ;  Appian,  D.  C.  ii.  27—31 ;  Plut.  Pomp, 
58,  59.) 

The  violence  with  which  Marcellus  uiged  matters 
to  a  cribis  at  this  time  is  strangely  contrasted  with 
his  timidity  and  helplessness  when  the  war  had 
actually  broken  out,  and  which  exceeded,  according 
to  Cicero,  that  of  all  others  of  his  party.  He  used 
his  utmobt  endeavours  with  Cicero  to  induce  him 
not  to  quit  Italy,  in  order  that  he  might  himself 
have  an  excuse  for  remaining :  but  even  when  the 
orator  reluctantly  followed  Pompey  and  the  senate 
to  K))cirus,  Marcellus  could  not  make  up  his  mind 
to  do  the  same ;  he  remained  in  Italy ;  and  pn>> 
bably,  from  this  circumstance,  coupled  with  his 
relationship  to  Caesar,  readily  obtained  the  forgive- 
ness of  the  conqueror.  Thus,  in  B.  c.  47,  he  was 
nblc  to  intercede  with  the  dictator  in  favour  of  his 
cousin,  M.  MarcoUns,  who  was  then  still  in  exile: 
nnd  at  a  Liter  {)eriod  we  find  him  enjoying,  as  the 
husband  of  Octavi<i,  a  place  of  high  consideration. 
He  is  ri'pcatedly  mentioned  by  Cicero  in  the  year 
44,  and  mubt  have  lived  till  near  the  close  of  n.  c. 
41,  as  his  widow,  Octavia,  was  pregnant  by  him 
when  l)etrothi;d  to  Antony  in  the  following  year. 
(Cic.  ud  Ftim.  iv.  4,  7,  1 1,  nd  AH.  x.  15,  xv. 
rj,  ;»ro  MntXi.  4,  1 1,  Phil.  iii.  C  ;  Dion  Cass.  xlviiL 
HI.)  OrcIIi  has  referred  many  of  these  passages 
to  C  Marcellus,  M.  f.,  whom  he  conbider»  as  the 
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husband  of  Octavia ;  but  Dnimaun  hit  aftti«&cCaii|j 
shown  that  they  relate  to  hia  oouaiiiy  tbe  Mib{ect  af 
the  present  article. 

15.  M.  Claudius,  C  f.  C  v.  Makcbllui,  mb 
of  the  preceding  and  of  OctaTia,  the  daughter  tf 
C.  Octavius  and  sister  of  AugostiUL  He  miut  have 
been  bom  in  the  year  &  c  43,  and  waa  a  jonth  ef 
promising  talents  and  engaging  manneia,  hani^ 
been  brought  up  with  great  care  by  hi*  motbec,  a 
woman  of  superior  understanding,  as  well  aa  of  the 
highest  virtue.  At  early  aa  B.  a  39  be  was  be- 
trothed in  marriage  to  the  daughter  of  Sex.  Poea- 
pey,  as  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  peace  eoncladcd 
in  that  year  between  Pompey  and  Octavian  (Dion 
Cass,  xlviii.  S8)  ;  but  the  maniage  nefcr  took 
place,  as  Pompey^s  death,  in  B.C.  3o^  nmoTed  the 
occasion  for  it. 

In  &  c.  29  Augustus,  on  his  retnm  fron  ^ypl, 
distributed  a  congiarium,  in  the  name  of  yeaiif 
Marcellus,  to  the  boys  of  the  Roman  populaee 
(id.  it  21)  ;  and  in  b.  c.  25  we  find  him,  together 
with  Tiberius,  presiding  at  the  games  and  spec^ 
tades  ezhibiteid  by  Augustus  at  the  fimndatioa  of 
his  new  colony  of  Emerita  in  Spain.  (Id.  liiL  26.) 
It  was  apparently  in  the  same  year  that  Augustas 
adopted  him  as  his  son,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
gave  him  his  dau^ter  Julia  in  muriage  (Plat. 
Ant,  87  ;  Dion  Cass.  liii.  27),  and  ansed  him  to 
be  admitted  into  the  senate  with  pnetorian  ank, 
and  with  the  privilege  of  suing  four  the  consakhip 
ten  years  before  the  lesal  peiud.  Shortly  afto^ 
words  (in  b.c.  24),  the  young  Maroellus  was 
elected  curule  aedile  for  the  ensumg  year,  and  dis- 
tinguished his  magistracy  by  the  magnificence  of 
the  games  which  he  exhibited,  on  occasion  of  which 
the  whole  forum  ^'as  covered  over  with  an  awning, 
as  well  as  the  theatres  themsdvea,  which  were 
hung  with  splendid  tapestries.  Augustus  himself 
did  every  thing  in  his  power  to  contribute  to  the 
effect  of  this  dispUy,  in  which  Octavia  also  bore 
an  important  part.  (Dion  Cass^  liii.  28,  91 ;  Pro- 
pert,  iii.  IB.  13—20  ;  Plin.  H,  N.  six.  1.)  But 
Mareellus  «'as  not  destined  to  sunrive  the  year  of 
this  his  first  office:  in  the  autumn  of  &c  23^ 
almost  before  the  end  of  the  games  and  shows,  he 
was  attacked  by  the  disease,  of  which  be  died 
shortly  after  at  Baiae,  notwithstanding  all  the  skill 
and  care  of  the  celebroted  physidaa  Antooius 
Musa.  He  was  in  the  20th  year  of  his  age  (Pio- 
pert.  /.  e.),  and  was  thought  to  have  given  so  moch 
promise  of  future  excellence,  that  his  death  was 
mourned  as  a  public  calamity;  and  the  grief  of 
Augustus,  as  well  as  that  of  hii  mother,  Octtria, 
was  for  a  time  unbounded. 

On  the  other  liand,  his  untimely  fiste  was  lo 
favourable  to  the  views  of  Livia  aa  to  give  riae  !'• 
the  suspicion,  probably  unfounded,  thtt  she  had 
been  the  means  of  hastening  it  (Dion  Cass.  liiu 
33.)  The  rising  fiivour  of  Marcellus  with  Augustus 
iuid  led  to  the  general  expectation  that  be  wouM 
name  him  his  successor ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
he  would  have  done  so  had  the  iifir  of  tbe  youn-* 
man  been  prolonged  ;  but  he  evidently  deemed 
him  as  yet  unequal  to  the  chaige  ;  and  in  a  severe 
illness,  which  endangered  his  own  life  at  the  bt^ 
ginning  of  the  year  23,  Augustus  had  eertainlj 
destined  Agrippa  to  succeed  to  the  management  of 
affairs  in  case  of  his  death,  a  circumstance  whidi 
frave  rise  to  great  jealousy  between  the  two,  and  te 
the  temporary  removal  of  Agrippa 
(Ibid.  31,  32.) 
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le  Julian  funiiy. 
c  li)  Auguilni  dedi- 
cated in  hii  mme  the  megnificEnt  lhe»ire  neni  the 
Forum  OlitoriDm,  of  wbith  the  Knuina  ire  atill 
vtaible.  But  the  mott  dumble  monumenl  (o  the 
memory  of  Marcelliu  ii  tn  be  found  in  the  well- 
linnwn  pMMBe  of  Virgil,  „luch  mmt  have  been 
compoud  uid  recited  to  Au|p]<iui  and  Oetatis 
before  the  end  of  the  yenr  M.  (Dion  Can.  liii. 
30—32,  Hv.  26;  VelL  Pnt.  ii.  93 1  PIbI.  Wort 
30  ;  Suet.  Od.  63;  Tac  A<,m.  I  X  ii.  41,  Hal.  i. 
15;  Propert.  iii.  18;  Virg.  Am.  vi.  8150— SBIj ; 
Smv.  ad  Vag.  L  e.;  Donai.  Fii.  Vin,.) 

16.  M.  Claudius  Mmi'iLLt'S  called  by  Cinro, 
for  diitiuction't  Mka,  the  father  of  AeKminui. 
(BrtSe.)  Weharenaiu^ountafhiiccuineccioii 
with  iho  main  branch  of  the  MaKvUi,  the  hmily 
of  the  conqueror  of  Syiuute:  Ihe  pedigree,  ai 
nude  out  by  Dmmann,  though  not  in  ilKlf  im- 
probahW  ii  wholly  without  authorily.  Ileisfinl 
mentioned  u  tetring  under  M»riin  in  Oatil  in 
B.C  102,  when  ha  bore  an  important  part  in  Ihe 
defMt  of  the  TeutoBei  neaj  Aquae  Seitiae.  (PInL 
Mare.  20.21.)  In  B.C.  90  hia  nama  ocean  ■■ 
one  of  the  lieulenanU  of  L.  Julius  Cnenr  in  the 
Manic  war:  and  it  appr^nt  tliat  after  the  de- 
frntofthe  coniul  by  Vettittn  CoIo.MnrwIlua  Ifaraw 
himself,  with  a  body  nf  iroopi,  into  the  tlrong 
fortreu  of  Aeaemia  in  Suimiunl,  nben  he  held 
OBl  fer  a  canaideraUa  libe,  but  we>  at  length 
compelled  to  >urrtnd(r  for  want  of  proTiuoua. 
(Appinn,  B.  C.  i.  40,  41  ;  Lii.  Epil.  Iiiin.)  Il 
ia  doublleaa  ftoai  aome  circamttaiiM  conneeted 
with  thia  eiege  that  hii  ion  derived  the  tumane  of 
Aptemiiiua.  There  ia  little  doubt  that  it  ii  Ibia 
M.  M.irceltua  who  nppenn  at  one  of  Ihe  judgea  in 
Ihe  trial  of  P.  Quinlina,  B.  c  SI  (Ctc.  pn>  Qant. 
17),  and  Id  whom  Cicero  aim  nlludei  aa  having  a 
deadly  feud  with  the  orator  L.  CrHsua  [pm  fiml. 
7).  He  wHi  hinitelf  a  Bptakcr  of  do  ocdinaty 
nteriL     (Cic.  Bnl.  3S.) 

17.  M.  Ci-iODius,  M.  r.  M*KdKH,M  Am«b- 
Klws,  il  menlioncd  by  Cicero  aa  a  young  imui  at 
the  trial  of  Verm  (b.  c.  7U),  on  which  oamion  he 
ajiprared  ■•  a  wiineu.     (Cic.  I'trr,  iv.  4'2,  whets, 

ereral  editioni  give  hii  name  at  C  Mu- 
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ifiiius.     Drumann  ntppotea  him  ' 


n  Orelli,  on  thi 
lim  aa  identicaL  (Okihh^. 
enl  him  with  a  body  of  troopt 
of  Corduba.  on  occaaion  of  the 
,  eiciled  in  Spain  by  hii  own  »i 
cellui  quickly  joined  Ihe  mi 
ihelher  voluntarily 


Q.  C™in. 
eonirarr. 


e  head  ofaU  the 


tngogeioeni ;  and  on 
rL«.n>u1.  M.  LepiduB, 
niLlLurily,  nnd  place 
d  al  hia  diapooiL  By 
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the  queationnble  part  he  had  acted  on  thit  ec 
Momllua  at  Gnt  incatred  the  reaanlnent  of 
Cae«r,  but  wia  alt«rvanti  reiland  to  favour. 
(Hirt,  B.  Alft.  n7— 64 ;  Dion  Cftta.  i!li.  IS,  Ifl.) 

19.  M.  CLiuniui,  M.  r.  Makcillus  Axaxn- 
KIKUS,  coniul  inB.c22.  (Dion  Cau.  liv.  1,  and 
Arg)  Perhapa  the  ume  with  the  preceding.  He 
nurried  Aiinia,  the  daughter  af  C.  Aiiniui  PolLio, 
who  waicon>ulinB.c  40. 

20.  K.  Cliuoius,  M.  r.  MAKCiLi.ua  Anan- 
NiNUE,  ton  of  the  pr«*ding.  When  a  boy  he 
liroke  hii  leg  while  acting  in  the  Trojan  gamei 
before  Aoguilui,  ■  circumatance  o(  which  hi* 
gmndfalher,  Aamina  PoUio,  complained  w  Imidlv 
that  the  cnitom  wai  aboliaheiL  (Snel.  OH.  43.) 
He  waa  trained  with  much  care  by  hia  grand- 
faihar  in  all  kinda  of  ontorieaj  fuerciiea,  nnd 
gave  moeh  pr«iniia  aa  an  ontor.  (Smet  EpiL 
Omtne.  lib.  iv.  pnet)  In  A.  D.  SO  be  waa  oue  ot 
than  whom  Piu  requeiMd  to  undertake  bi>  do. 
fence  OB  the  charge  of  having  poiioned  Genaanicus 
but  he  declined  Ihe  office.  (Tac.  Ann.  iiu  II.) 
It  ia  probable  that  AkiMt's  MAttriLLita  who 
ia  mentioned  by  Tsdlu*  (^k  ii>.  40)  »  a 
greil-gnnduD  of  PuUio,  wag  a  >on  of  thii  Aeaer- 

21.  P.  CoBNBMIta    LbKTULDV    MARcaLLINUa, 

waiaaonof  No,  16,  and  bralherof  No.  17  (Cic 
BriU.  SS),  who  mutt  have  been  adnpled  by  some 
one  of  the  Comelii  Leniuli,  ihongb  we  know  not 
by  whom.  (See  Orell.  0»m.  7W/.  p.  177.)  He 
ia  mentioned  by  Cicero  (/.  r.)  aa  on  onlor  of  con- 
aidcrable  merit,  and  figurea  u  one  of  the  lieute- 
nnnti  of  Pampey  in  the  war  asainat  iho  piinKt, 


(OrelL  ;.  e.) 
32.  Cn.  CoKfttioa.  P.  r.  Liin-ULin  Mak- 

CH.MNC8,  ton  of  the  proctding.  (Dion  Cna  Atp. 
mix.)  Ho  il  fint  menlioned  aa  aealoualy  lup- 
poKtDg  the  caoae  of  the  Siciliana  againtt  Venei, 
while  yet  a  young  nun,  ».  c.  70.  (Cic.  Au.  U 
CaaiL  4,  in  Tarr.  iL  43.)     Ho  mit  appeon  in 

B.  c  61,  a>  aupporling  bii  kiniman.  L.  Lentuliii 
Cm*,  in  the  accaaation  of  Clodiua,  fur  vioUtlnjt  the 
myilerica  of  iha  Bona  Uea.  (Schot.  Bob,  ad  Oe. 
in  OoL  p.  336,  ed.  OralL)  Id  b.  c.  £9  be  held 
Ihe  office  of  pnelor,  and  pmidad  at  the  trial  of 

C.  Antoniiu,  the  crdleagni!  of  Cicero.  (Cic  im 
Vatim.  II;  OrclL  0.o«.  7W/.  p.!77.)  The  fol- 
lonriag  ycsr  bt>  repaired  to  Syria,  and  adminiiiered 
that  pmrince  (or  neirly  Iwo  year*,  duriim  whieh 
hia  time  waa  principaUy  taken  np  with  repretaing 
the  predatory  iacunion*  of  the  ntighbaurinjt  Antb*. 
(Appian,  ^.  S].)  Bnt  he  nturasd  W  Kom* 
toon  enough  u  au*  for  the  eoniulthip  at  tlie  clt«- 
lioni  of  the  j«r  S7,  and  waa  chuMa  for  Iha  eii- 
■uiog  jew,  tsgelber  wilh  L.  Maiciui  Pbilipput. 
Befure  the  c!u»  of  tbe  ume  year  alio  he  took  a 
prominent  part  in  fiivDor  of  Cicem,  af^r  the  ntum 
of  the  latter  from  exile,  and  eierted  himielf  aea- 
loutly  and  locceufully  10  procure  the  realomtion 
of  hii  hooae  and  proputy.  (Cic.  ad  Alt.  i«.  3,  .1, 
ud  q.  fr.  ii.  I,  dt  Har.  n^.  L  7.)  During  iho 
year  of  hia  conauUhip  (u.^  56),  Martelliuua  op- 
pned  a  vignnui  K«iiau«  to  the  factioui  violence 
of  Clodiua  and  of  the  ttibaue  C.  Calo  )  and  by  hi* 
eonducl  in  thia  reipMt  earned  tna  Cinro  the 
pniie  of  being  one  of  tbe  )■»!  ceniuli  he  had  vv«c 
lecn.  iAd  q.  fr.  U.  G.)  At  the  ami  liiii*  h* 
andeaTButcd  to  tbeck  Ihe  ambitiea  and  natcBiu  lbs 
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power  of  Pompej,  and  at  the  rery  commencement 
of  his  mAgistracy  succeeded  in  preventing  his  being 
sent  to  Egypt  with  an  army  to  reinstate  Ptolemy 
Auletes.  But  not  content  with  this,  he  was  oou- 
Btantly  inveighing  against  him  and  his  ambition  in 
his  speeches  both  to  the  senate  and  people :  and 
though  the  former  generally  were  disposed  to 
^nciir  with  him  in  these  sentiments,  it  is  probable 
that  these  attacks  of  Marcellinus  contributed  to 
induce  Pompey  to  draw  closer  the  b<mds  which 
united  him  to  his  brother  triumvirs,  at  the  inter- 
view which  took  place  this  year  at  Locca.  (Cic. 
ad  Fum,  i.  1 ,  2,  (u/  Q.  Fr,  ii.  6  ;  Dion  Cass,  zzxix. 
16,  18.)  We  hear  very  little  of  Marcellinus  after 
the  expiration  of  his  consulship  ;  And  the  period  of 
his  death  is  wholly  unknown.  Cicero  pnuses  his 
eloquence,  which  duplayed  itself  especially  during 
the  time  that  he  was  consul  (BruL  70.)  He 
held  the  sacerdotal  office  of  one  of  the  Epulones. 
(Id.  de  Har.  resp,  10.) 

23.  (P.)  Cornelius  Lkntulus  Marcxllinus 
(probably  a  son  of  the  preceding),  was  quaestor  in 
the  army  of  Caesar  in  B.C.  48,  and  commanded  the 
part  of  his  intrcnchments  near  Dyrrhachium,  which 
was  attacked  by  Pompey.  Marcellinus  was  de- 
feated with  heavy  loss,  and  saved  only  by  the 
timely  arri\'al  of  AL  Antony  to  his  support  (Caes. 
Ji.  C.  iii.  62 — 65 ;  Oros.  vL  15.)  The  praenomen 
of  this  Marcellinus  is  unknown :  it  has  been  sup- 
posed that  he  was  the  &ther  of  the  following,  who 
is  called  P.  f.,  but  of  this  there  is  no  proof. 

24.  P.  Cornelius,  P.  f.  Lentulus  Marcel- 
linus, consul  in  b.  c  18.  (Dion  Cass.  liv.  12, 
and  Arg.  liv.)  Supposed  to  be  a  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, but  he  may  have  been  a  grandson  of  No. 
21.  It  is  probable  that  the  coin  above  described 
(p.  931,b.)  was  struck  by  him  rather  than  by  No. 
21,  to  whom  it  has  been  generally  ascribed.  (Iliccio, 
Afoftete  Consalari^  p.  52.) 

The  following  Marcclli  are  also  mentioned  in 
hiHtory,  of  whose  relation  to  either  of  the  above 
families  nothing  is  known. 

25.  M.  Clai'dius  Marcbllus,  plebeian  aedile 
in  B.  c.  21().     (Liv.  xxiii.  30.) 

26.  M.  Claudius  Marcellus,  tribune  of  the 
plebs  in  B.a  171.     (Liv.  xlii.  32.) 

27.  M.  Claudius  Marckllus,  praetor  in  &  a 
137,  was  killed  bv  lightning  during  the  year  of  his 
office.     (Jul.  ObsL-q.  «3.) 

28.  M.  Claudius  Marcbllus,  on  associate  and 
friend  of  Catiline,  and  one  of  those  who  took  part 
in  his  conspiracy,  B.C.  63.  On  the  discovery  of 
their  designs  lio  endeavoured  to  get  up  an  insur- 
rection among  the  Pelignians  ;  but  this  was  quickly 
suppressed  by  the  praetor,  L.  Bibulus,  and  Mar- 
cellua  himself  put  to  death.  (Cic.  us  CatU,  L  8 ; 
Oros.  vi.  6.) 

2!).  C.  Claudius  M.  p.  Marcellus,  son  of  the 
preceding.  He  took  part  in  all  his  father^s  plans, 
and  appears  to  have  thrown  himself  into  Capua 
>vith  a  view  of  exciting  the  slaves  and  gladiators 
there  to  revolt  ;  but  being  driven  from  thence  by  P. 
Sestius,  took  refuge  in  Bruttium,  where  he  was  put 
to  death.  (Cic.  pro  St-tt.  4;  Oros.  vi.  6.)    [E.  II.B.] 

MARCELLUS,  CORNELIUS,  a  Roman  se- 
nator in  Nero*s  reign,  was  involved  with  others 
[B^ABATUs  Calpurnius]  in  the  charge  of  being 
privy  to  the  crimes  of  Lepida,  the  wife  of  C.  Cas- 
sius,  A.  D.  64.  Marcellus  eluded  punishment  on 
this  occasion,  but  he  was  put  to  death  by  Oalba^s 
order  in  Spain,  a.  d.  68  (Tac.  Ahm.  xvi   8,  Wst.  i. 
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87),  probaUy  as  m  putian  of  NoroV    (( 
Plttt.  Goih,  15.)  [  W.  &  ai 

MARCELLUS,  EMPIHICUS.  wm  bn  M 
BnidigBla  {Boirdvnut)  in  the  fimrlh  oMitnnr  At 
Christ.  He  is  laid  to  have  hidd  the  oAn  i( 
**roagister  officiomm**  imdMr  TlModiMi  tb 
Oicat,  ▲.  D.  S79-^895»  and  to  bavs  ImI  tUi 
post  under  his  sucoeMor  AndioL  H«  wm  i 
Christian,  but  it  seema  doabfhl  whelhtf  he 
was  really  a  phyiidaay  thonsh  he  is  ifiitiii 
called  **  Aichiater.**  He  U  the  nnthor  ef  a  pho> 
maceutical  work  in  Latin«  **  De  Medkaaentia  E» 
piricis,  Physids  ac  RatioaabiIihna»**  which  he  s^i 
in  the  Drebce  he  oompilad  fiir  the  vee  of  his  mm 
It  is  of  little  vahie,  and  oontaine  manj  channs  nd 
■uperstitions  absorditieii  aa  miflht  haw  ben  ai^ 
ticipated  when  he  tells  us,  that  he  inieited  in  tht 
work  not  only  the  medicinea  apposed  ef  bj  phy- 
sicians, but  also  thoae  recommended  hj  the  eommaa 
people  {offrettei  tt  phbeii).  It  waa  foat  pahhshsd 
m  1536,  fol  Basil.,  and  is  inaortad  in  the  j-^h^.^^ 
of  medical  writers  paUiahed  by  AldnBi  VcmC 
]547,and  H.Ste|dicna,PiriB,1667.  {S^m^HkL 
dMlaMed,  toL  ii  ;  Chooknt,  HmtA.  dtr  BUkm^ 
kumde  fur  die  AdUrt  MediemJ)        [  W.  A.  G.l 

MARCELLUS,  E'PRIUS,  bon  of  an  obscvt 
family  at  Capua,  rose  by  hia  oialonoal  taknu  ta 
distinction  at  Rome  in  the  leigna  of  f^-*^^*^ 
Nero,  and  Vespasian.  (Dialog,  dt  Onior,  8 ; 
SchoL  Vet  ad  Jm.  SaL  \y.  81.)  On  the  dsfo- 
sition  of  L.  Silanus,  a.  d.  49,  MaioeUaa  wm  i^ 
pointed  to  the  vacant  {aaetoniiipi,  which,  howerci^ 
was  so  nearly  expired  that  ho  lield  it  only  a  iiv 
days,  or  perhaps  hoursb  (Tac  Amm.  zii  4  ;  comp. 
Suet.  damd.  29.)  At  the  bennniiy  of  Ncn'k 
reign  Marcellua  was  proconsnl  of  a  portion  of  Ask 
Minor,  probably  of  Pampbylia,  for  in  a.  Du  57, 
after  his  return  to  Rome,  the  Lyciana,  who  sines 
their  annexation  by  Claodina,  in  a.  n.  4S,  who 
attached  to  that  proTinoe  (Dion  Giafc  Ll  17),  ac- 
cused him  of  malversation.  Hia  doqwoee,  or 
ratlier  his  wealth,  procond  an  aoqaittal,  and  same 
of  his  accusers  were  baniahed  aa  ue  aothon  of  aa 
unfounded  and  frivolous  chaige.  (Tiib  ^aa.  xiii. 
33.)  Marcellus  now  became  one  of  the  prindpsl 
delators  under  Nero.  He  waa  able,  venal,  and 
unscrupulous,  and  he  aocordiogly  aeqoirad  mahh, 
influence,  and  hatred.  In  a.  o.  66,  he  tgwaiM 
Cossntianus  Capito  [Capito  CooacTUNua]  in  tha 
impeachment  of  Thrasea  Paetoa,  and  fer  hia  mer- 
tions  received  from  Nero  an  extravagant  Cce  (id. 
Ann,  xvi.  23,  26,  28,  33).  The  fortanea  of  ]la^ 
cellus  were  for  a  time  shaken  bj  Nero^  death. 
He  became  in  turn  the  object  of  attack  —  by  Hd- 
vidius  Priscus,  Thrasea^  aon-in-law,  aa  a  dclslnr. 
and  by  Licinius  Caecina,  a  partiMn  of  Otheli 
[Cabcina,  No.  10],  aa  a  fiivonrer  of  VitcUns, 
▲.  D.  69.  (Tac.  UiaL  it  53,  iv.  6.)  Hia  contea 
with  Helvidius  Priscns  in  tiie  aenate,  jl  a.  70, 
when  the  mode  of  appointing  the  delegateo  to  V<^ 
pasian  in  Eg}'pt  was  debated,  ia  aketched  1^  7h- 
citus  {Hiat,  iv.  6—8)  with  a  bievitj  that  kavea 
nothing  obscure.  From  Helvidioa  and  Cbedai 
Marcellus  escaped  as  much  throogh  the  dislocation 
of  the  times,  the  feebleness  of  the  cmpenc,  aad 
the  fears  of  the  senate,  as  b j  his  own  rlnqmnfr 
and  address.  But  Helvidina  aaoailed  him  a  thkd 
time  on  the  old  chaige  of  deUtion,  and,  oa  thii 
occasion,  his  talents,  Inched  indeed  by  h» 
interest  with  Mucianus  and  Domitian,  i 
him.    (Dialog,  dr  OraL  8,  compL  A.)     &• 
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tialed  hinuelf  with  the  elder  Veipatin 


nearly  aa  powerful  for  s  nhile  unUi^r  the  f  Li- 
houH  u  under  Claudiui  and  Nero.  Uiii 
irdi  the  dote  of  VeipBimn'i  reign,  a.  o.  79, 

d  in  Alienui  Caecin«V  conipiiac;  ngsinit  the 
cmr  {Cabcini  AuihuS].  CMcins  uu  B>- 
I.  Marcetlui  wu  tried,  eornicted,  uid, 
iinabk'  U>  wiihiiund  the  laog-itored  haired  of  the 
■enaton,  deitrojed  hinnelf.  (DionCau.  iiri.  Iti.) 
I'he  chnnicler  gf  Manellua  ia  drawn  bv  th«  author 
of  the  Duilogue  de  Oratoribmi  (5,  8,  1 3) :  hii  elo- 
quence wai  hii  onljr  merit,  and  he  abLmrd  it  lo  the 

A  coin  of  the  lawn  of  Cpne  in  Acolia  besra  on 
it!  abve^H^  ANBT.  EIIFm.  MAPKEAAn.  r.  KY., 
■lid  refen.  probably,  lo  the  period  of  hit  procon. 
■ulale  of  Pamphjlia.  (Eckhel,  AM.  Num.  Vet. 
vol.  ii.  p,<a3.)  [\V.  B.  D.) 

MAKCELLUS.ORA'NlUS.piariorofDitby- 
nli,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberiua,  waa  aeokaed,  in  a.  d. 
\h,  by  hii  awn  quneator,  Caepio  Crtipinui,  uid  by 
the  notorioua  delator,  Hiapo  Romania,  of  Iremon 
and  eilortion  in  hii  provincial  goTenunent.  Mm- 
cellui  waa  acquitted  of  treaion,  but  coiKicled  and 
faiei  for  extortion.  Tadlua  matfci  tliii  trial  u 
one  of  the  earlieil  of  thoaa  frivoloiu  yet  fhtal  accn- 
utiona  which  multiplied  with  the  yeara  and  licei 
of  Tiberiut.  (Tac.  .^aa.  i.  74.)         (VV.  a  D.] 

MARCELLUS,  MA'RCIUS,  a  rhetorician 
mentioned  by  Seneca.  (GnXr.  28.29.)  IW.B.D.] 

MAKCELLUS,  Ml'NDlUS,  waa  an  «dhen!nt 
of  Augualua  in  the  Inil  war  with  Seit.  PompeT, 
B.  c  3<i.  Through  Marcellua  Menodntui  nrgo- 
tiatcd  hit  aecond  deiertion  from  Pompc-v  to  Augui- 
tui  (Appian,fl.a  ..  lOi)  [W.  B.  D.J 

MAKCELLUS.P.NERA'TIUS,iEnienii<>ned 
by   the  younger  Pliny  (Ep.  iii.  B)  aa  a  pcraoo  of 

in  A.  a.  104.     (Faiti.)  [W.  B.  D.J 

MARCELLUS,  NCNIUS,  a  Lotin  gram- 
nurian.  the  author  of  an  important  tciatiH,  which 
in  MSS.  i>  designated  aa  A'oou  Mamlli  I'cripa- 
lelid  Ta/mrlixiiiU  ie  Cumpaidiaia  Vnctrixa  prr 
Lillena  ad  f'Siam,  for  the  latter  portion  of  which 
title  many  printed  copiea  aubilituta  erroneoualy 
IM  Pruf/htlula  Semuma,  The  moat  recent  editor 
U  obliged  10  confeu,  after  a  full  inTntigation  of 
every  murce  from  which  information  tould  be  de- 
rived, that  we  are  totally  unacquaiDted  with  the 
pcnonal  hiitoiy  of  Ihia  writer,  that  we  cannot  tii 
with  certainty  either  the  place  or  tbo  time  of  hii 
birth,  that  it  ia  dilGcuit  to  det«ct  the  plan  pursued 
in  the  rompilaliun  of  the  work,  that  no  uiit&ctory 
clouilication  of  the  nnmeroua  eodieet  haa  yet  been 

formed  of  their  relative  value.  The  epithet  TuOio'- 
tkriiaa,  which  appeara  alao  under  the  varying 
ahnpei.  Tniurviemit,  Dttmrgicauit,  Tifmrliccma. 
ThAurlkm^,  TUmrieiaa,  doei  ttol  leed  readily  to 
any  concluaion.  We  can  acucely  agree  with 
M'aai  in  coniidering  It  equivalent  to  TAariima.  a 
word  which  occnra  *o  frequently  eUewhcn,  that 


n>fr>r 


anacribeia  wotJd  not  have 
»1  it  en  rudely  ;  nor  can  we  perauade 
that  Oerhich  h.-ia  ncceedeil  in  proving 
isl  be  derived  fnm  T<Jntrtim<«  et  Tuiw^ 
•  uioidia.  near  the  river  Ampugu.  a  town 
came  at  an  early  period  tbo  Hnt  of  a 
hiahopric,  and  ia  to  be  distinguithrd  from 
m,  in  the  pioconaulai  pnvioce  of  Abk«, 
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alio  B  hiihop'i  He,  the  iiiliabiuinta  of  nrliich  un- 
quntionably  termed  thmiielvu  T/iHii 
Urelli.  Oirp.  liuer^-  No-  36SI ),  fnn 
Tubutnica,  the  (^ipMam  Tulmmict 
(H.  f/.  ni.  4),  and  from  the  O/fidim 
Majut  and  Afimu  of  the  ecvleiinnical 
ii  equ^y  dilBcult  to  determine  w 
limita  the  epoch  when  Noniui  fiouriihed :  he  muil 
be  later  than  the  middle  of  the  lecond  ceiitacT, 
.ince  once  at  l«iit  (p.  49,  ed.  Oerl.)  he  nStn  to 
Appuleina,  and  frequently  copiea  A.  Qelliui,  al- 
though he  nowhen  rafcri  to  him  by  nante.  He 
muit  be  earlier  than  the  alilb  century,  (ince  he  it 
himielf  quoted  repeatedly  by  Priician  (pp.t3,  278, 
177,  ed.  KnhL).  Two  poinla  ore  ihui  liied,  hot 
Ihey  are  unfortunately  for  atunder,  and  we  are  left 
to  wander  over  a  apace  of  thno  centuriei,  while 
the  veiT  nature  of  the  piece  almoat  entirely  ex- 
clodei  tnc  ptnaibilily  of  diawing  any  inference  from 
...  I       ...  .^^  ^^  1^  ^j  g^^^  i^j^  ii^^  j^  ^i^ij 

word!  ntid  eipraaaien*  which  hare  ba«n 

adduced  for  the  putpoae  of  noTing  that  he  muat 

belong  to  the  fifth  century,  wul,  without  exception, 

be  found,  upon  examination,  to  (ail  in  eatabliihing 

propootiou  -.  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  argu- 

employed  ti    '  


la  may  be  the  lame  penwn 

Uamllna  addretard  by  Au- 

toniua  (Carm.  lii.),  bnl  there  ii  no  evidence  whal- 

■pt  the  identity 


equally  powedeaa. 


The  work  it  divided  into  eighteen  chapteri,  but 
of  theae  the  firtt  iwdre  ogght  in  reality  tn  be 

penoda,  with  different  objcclt,  and  not  liiiknl 
together  by  an;  connecting  bond.  At  the  Mue 
lime  ouh  chapter  i>  ba  from  preunting  a  oootpact, 
well-ordered,  coniiatein  whole,  but  tenerally  ea- 
bibita  a  confuud  brrago,  ai  if  a  com|uirtinenl  of  an 
ill -kept  coDinionphKe  book  had  been  Imuacribed 
without  addinate  paina  having  been  beitawed  on 
tha  claMificstinn  and  diitribntion  of  the  materiali 
collected.  Some  idea  at  the  conlenti  may  be  nb- 
lained  from  the  following  outline :  — 

Caf.  L  lit  I'roprirtaU  StrmmHtH,  nuiT  he  n>- 
gardcd  aa  a  gloaiary  of  obeolele  worda,  which  are 
thrown  logether  wilhoal  any  arrBOgemeDl.  Many 
are,  howaver,  inaerlcd  wbieb  do  not  belong  lo  ihli 
clui,  and  which  might,  witli  perfecl  propriety,  be 
tranifctTed  to  c.  iv. 

Cap.  IL  DtJ/omatit  tt  A'otv  r>fen>n  lMi$. 
A  collection  of  wonli  placed  in  alphabetical  order, 
which  were  employed  by  the  early  Latin  wrileli 


the  age  of  Non 

found  a  phut  . 

with  regard  lo  oiheji,  we  mighl  draw  uune  curi 

inferencei  regarding  the  itite  of  the  languid  w 

ifaia  tmct  «s>  drawn  up. 

Caf.  in.  Db  hditcnti'  Gtmtriliui.  a  arileei 
of  worda  in  alphabetical  onlil,  of  which  the  gei 
ia  found  to  vary  in  the  beat  aulhur^liea,  locL 
fiiiu,  adi,  plater,  and  the  tike. 

CAr.  IV.  IM  tm  Sia*)flivtioof  ^rr^llr^m 
collection  of  wordi  in  alphnhntical  oidar,  wl 
occur  in  the  tame  or  in  dilbrenl  writ*ra  i 
marked  inriaticni  of  nuanitig,  iiich  ai  an/itar, 
iiKwni,  lutirvrt,     Thii  it  ky  far  the  lungcu  aeo 


.   IM    /»j|frr«*i™    le*)».i»,    what   <i 


J 
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should  now  term  a  dissertation  on  synonyms,  being 
a  collection  of  words  not  in  alphabetical  order, 
which^  although  allied  in  signification,  ezpreu  di»- 
tinct  modifications  of  thought,  such  as  auspidum 
and  augurium^  urbt  and  dvUas^  ntpentUio  and 
religio. 

Cap.  VI.  De  Impropriis^  a  collection  of  words, 
not  in  alphabetical  order,  which  are  frequently 
employed,  not  in  their  true  and  literal,  but  in  a 
figurative  sense,  such  as  liber,  /ueus,  rostrum ;  the 
greater  number  of  the  examples,  however,  ought  to 
have  been  included  in  chapter  iv. 

Gap.  VII.  De  Contmriis  Generibus  Verborum, 
a  collection  of  verbs  not  in  alphabetiad  order, 
which,  although  usually  deponent,  are  occasionally 
found  assuming  the  active  form,  and  viee  vena, 
such  as  vciyas  fur  va<fari$,  eoHtempla  for  WRUmr 
piare,  praesagitur  for  praesagit  Intermingled  are 
archaic  forms,  such  as  eturibo  for  esuHam^  which 
belong  to  c.  x.,  and  some  of  which  are  actually 
repeated  there,  as  expedUn  for  expediam ;  and  some 
archaic  constructions,  such  as  potior  iliam  rem, 
liberUUem  uti,  oput  ed  illam  rem,  which  are  alto- 
gether out  of  place,  but  might  have  been  inserted 
in  chapter  iz. 

Cap.  VIII.  De  Afutaia  Dedinatione,  a  collection 
of  nouns,  not  in  alphabetical  order,  which  vary  in 
fonri  or  in  declension,  or  in  both,  as  itiMr,  iter; 
iade,  lac  ;  poema,  pofitnatum  ;  ptrvicus^  perviauc  ; 
aenati,  senatuis,  senatus,  for  the  genitive  of  aenatut. 

Cap.  IX.  Dit  Oeneribtu  et  Cwtibux,  a  collection 
of  passages  in  which  one  case  seems  to  be  substi- 
tuted for  another,  such  BM/tuUdit  met,  turn  ^  fum 
dignm  aalutis. 

Cap.  X.  De  Mutatis  Conjugaiionibiu,  a  collec- 
tion of  verbs,  not  in  alphabetical  order,  which  are 
conjugated  sometimes  according  to  one  form,  some- 
times according  to  another,  such  as  /ervit  and 
fercet,  eupiret  and  cuperei,  lavtt  and  lavaL  Some 
of  the  examples  belong  to  c.  vii.,  such  as  ponetur 
for  posset,  puteratur  for  poterat;  others,  such  as 
expcdibo,  audibo,  ought  to  have  constituted  a  separ 
rate  section. 

Cap.  XI.  De  Twiiscretin  Adveriiis,  a  collection 
of  adverbs,  not  in  alphabetical  order,  which  occa- 
sionally ap{>oar  under  forms  at  variance  with  ordi- 
nary usage  or  with  analogy,  such  as  amiciter, 
amplitcr,  fidele^  memore,  pugnitus,  luryitus. 

Cap.  XII.  De  Dodorum  Indagine^  is  a  complete 
medley,  being  a  sort  of  supplement  to  the  preceding 
books,  aud  containing,  in  addition,  some  curious 
notices  upon  matters  of  antiquarian  research. 

Cap.  XllL— XVIII.  are  all  in  the  style  of  the 
Onomasticon  of  Julius  Pollux,  each  containing  a 
series  of  technical  terms  in  some  one  department. 
They  are  severally  entitled  De  (ienere  Navigiorum, 
De  (ienere  VestimeHtorum,  iJe  Ornere  Vamrum  rel 
Poculorum,  De  (wvtiere  rel  Colore  Vesiimentt/mm, 
De  (ienere  Ciborum  vel  Pomoriim,  De  (Henere  Ar- 
Moruitty  Dr.  Pntpinquitate,  of  which  the  last  appears 
to  be  an  untinislied  sketch. 

Althoiigii  the  attentive  reader  will  soon  discover 
that  he  can  repose  no  confidence  in  the  learning, 
critical  sagacity,  or  logiciil  precisuon  of  Nonius 
MiUX'cIIus,  this  compilation  nul^t  ever  be  looked 
upon  as  one  of  value,  since  it  is  in  a  great  measure 
made  up  of  (luotations  from  the  early  dramcitists, 
annalists,  satirists,  and  antiquaries,  from  Accius, 
Afranius,  I^.  Andnmicus,  Caecilius,  Ennius,  No- 
nius, ParuviusTurpiliu!sI'UciIiusCato,and  Varro, 
writers  whose  chief  works  have  not  descended  tu 
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us,  and  most  of  whom  exist  in  frigmcnta  only,  m 
well  as  from  Plantos,  Torenoe,  LucretiuA,  Cicm^ 
Virgil,  and  a  few  others,  of  wfaoin  we  have 
copious  remains,  thas  affcnding  many  cnrioos  i 
mens  of  what  we  can  find  nowhera  elee,  and 
siooally  enabling  us  to  ooneet  and  iUostnte  the 
text  of  those  productions  which  haT«  been  pmerftd 
entire. 

The  Editio  Prineeps  of  Noniu  Kareelliis  is, 
according  to  the  best  bibliogr^ihie  aathoritiea,  ■ 
folio  volume,  in  Roman  chaxaetefa,  without  dais 
and  without  name  of  place  or  printer,  but  which  is 
known  to  have  been  printed  at  Rome,  bj  Geoi)^ 
Laver,  about  1470.  The  first  edition  with  a  dau 
was  published  in  1471,  and  is,  like  the  fisnaer, 
without  name  of  place  ot  printer.  The  fint  critiesl 
edition  was  that  of  Junius,  8to.  AntT.  1565, 
which  was  followed  by  that  (rf  Oothofradna,  8va 
Paris,  1586.  Considerable  repntataon  was  oijojed 
by  the  editions  of  Meicier,  Sva  Paria*  1583  and 
1614,  especially  the  second,  which  gave  a  new 
recension  of  the  text,  and  was  leprinted  at  Leipiig, 
8vo.  1 8*26.  This,  however,  as  inil  as  ereiy  ether, 
is  now  superseded  by  the  edition  of  Qeifadi  and 
Roth,  8vo.  Basil,  1842,  which  is  in  every  Raped 
infinitely  superior  to  any  of  its  pwdecessuta.  It 
contains,  as  well  as  those  of  Junius,  QothoAvdus, 
and  Morcier,  the  tiaet  of  Fulgentiui  Phndadri, 
**  De  Prisco  Sermone.^  [FoLGBirriuiL]  (Osann, 
Beilr'dge  xur  CfriedL  mmd  /Kws.  LUteraiitrftaebL 
p.  381;  Prae£  ad  ed.  T.  D.  Geriadi,  ct  C.  L. 
Roth.)  [W.  a] 

MARCELLUS,  ORO'NTIUS,  wm»  the  person 
to  whom  Longinns  addressed  his  treatise  n«^ 
T^Aovr,  or  De  Fimibut,  (Longin.  Fr.  5.  ed.  Wei«ke.) 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Plotinus.  (Porphyr.  ViL  Pluli*. 
7.)  A  daughter  of  Marcellns  studied  phikiaophy, 
and  married  Porphyry,  the  biographer  of  PlotinnV 
(Cyril  contr.  Julian,  p.  209  ;  Eunan.  ViL  Si^Jkiti. 
Porphyr.)  [W.  R  D.] 

MARCELLUS,  a  PHTUCiAXf  who  appean  to 
have  lived  in  the  first  century  after  Christ  in  the 
reign  of  Nero,  ▲.  d.  54—68.  (MarcelL  Empir.  d* 
Medicam.  c  20,  p.  332,  ed.  11.  Steph.)  He  is  perhaps 
the  same  person  who  is  quoted  by  Oiden  {DtBtwssJ, 
Parab.  ii.  2),  vol.  xiv.  p.  459),  Aetins  (iii  1,  49, 
p.  506),  Paulus  Aegineta  (iiL  41,  79,  ir.  1 1,  tL  48, 
pp.  460, 498,  507,  570),  and  Alexander  TaUmaas 
(viii.  8,  p.  256,  ed.  H.  Steph.)  [W.  A,  ai 

MARCELLUS,  M.  POMPCyNIUS.  a  gram- 
marian, who  sometimes  also  pleaded  causes,  lived 
in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  and  was  celebrated  as  a 
rigid  purist  in  huiguage.  There  is  an  anecdote 
respecting  this  Maroellus  and  the  emperor  Tiberias 
related  in  Vol.  I.  p.  599,  b.  (Suet  de  IlUm,  Gramms. 
22  ;  Dion  Cass.  IviL  17.) 

MARCELLUS  SIDETES,a  native  of  Side  in 
Pamphylia,was  bom  to  wards  the  endof  thelinleea- 
tury  after  Christ,  and  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Hadrian 
and  Antoninus  Pins,  a.  d.  117 — 161.  He  wnlea 
longmedical  poem  m Greek  hexameter  Terse,eonmBt- 
ing  of  forty-two  boolu,  which  was  held  in  such  esti- 
mation, that  it  was  ordered  by  the  empeiuia  to  be 
placed  in  the  public  libraries  at  Rome.  (Suid.  a.  n 
VLiftKtKXoi,  and  Kuster^S  note ;  Eudoc  ViUar. 
apud  Villoison,  Anted.  Graeea,  toL  L  pi  299.)  Of 
this  work  only  two  fragments  remain,  one  n^ 
\vKavepiiwov,  De  LyeantMnpia^  and  the  other 
larpiicd  xcpl  *Ix<hM»F,  De  iUmedik  cut  Pmihna, 
Of  these  the  former  is  preserved  (but  in  prom)  by 
Aetius  (il  2,  U,  p.  254  ;  tampan  AnL  ftsgia 
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Ill  16.  imd  Mr.  Adun.'i  note,  vol  i.  [k  aail),  ni 


reiting, 


Tha  MconiJ  [rsf 


J  Gnl  publuhed  in  ■  K|i,i[]i[<'  f 

wk  uid  Lutia  bj  Fnd.  MonU,   [■ari-.  I 

,  ind  it  10  be  [oimd  in  Ui«  firal  tuIuuii 

cliu,  SiU.  Gr.  ed.  teL,  uid  elKwb.'re.     I 

Choiilaiit.  Him&.  dtr  BiiiitTkiatdt  fi 


ihdi-i^.) 


IW.J 


MARCELLUS,  SEX.  VA'RIUS,  n 

Ap^mieui.  iKe  hiuband  of  JulU  S«miu,  \.\  »liniii 
he  H3I  Che  lathEF  of  Ekgabaliu.  [See  (,'],.-,J..-;nLl 
t^ible  prefixed  to  Caracilla.]  He  IV.  .|.i,'[iily 
diMhargrd  the  duliei  of  ui  imperiiil  {>ri .  m^itor. 
and  nu  (dinitLFd  into  the  HULa.  !].«  ^.iikius 
dMignaliont,   liilei,  uid  diidnctioni.    j.l.m    1-i:d 

Veliiiue,  which  wu  publiihod  at  Baui  m  i;ii5. 
occompiinied  bj  t,  diuertatioD, ud  irhicL  .<r,-  uwi-n 
by  Eclihcl,  roL  vii,  p.  245.  After  him,  l,;.,,„l,alii. 
wa>  originally  called  Varva  ATitu  BuiM;ir,u~.  and 
he  gaiE  hif  name  to  the  Tkemuu  Varioh'ir ,  jiliiccd 
by  Vlcloriu  theiiiith  Region.  (DiooCa^i..  Uixiii. 
30.)  [W.  14,] 

MARCELLUS,  VICTCyBIU&wa.  ilr^  ptr- 
ton  to  whom  Quintilian  dedicated  hie  ivurk,  Ifr 
Jiiilitaiiome  Oratorio.  Ha  wai  appanntiv  n  nuin 
of  rank  and  leaning.  A  Bm  of  Marec'llu,  w.ii 
educated    by  Quinlilian.    (Quint.  J^  aJ  r></fJt.. 

Dod'well,  Amt.  QuMil.  i  17.  Slaliui  ioKribed  the 

third  bnak  of  hi>  ^iw  to  Uanelliu.     [W.  B.  D.] 

MARCELLUS,  ITLPIUS.    The  period  of  ilii. 

juritl  i>  determined  by  Capicoliniu  (Jaiu'in.  I'iwl, 


K  for  ha  m 


dccitioa  of  Aurcliui  Antoniniu  (Dig.  io.  tii. 
4H):  if  Aureliua  Anloniaui  here  meana  Pii,v 
not  Maiciu  bi>  nicceuoi.  That  he  '.viu  h 
under  the  Divi  Fiatni,  Marcui  Antuitiuui 
I..  Venu.  appcan  from  1  rCcriiix  whitli  iii:  in 
14  an  oration  of  the  two  empeton  reipecii]!^  it 
(living  KUitity  (tatadatia).  The  paus^i: 
'  y  Ulpian  from  Mareellua,  auil  [| 


llivi   I 

iripiin 


d  therefore 


telh«lM,ir. 


d  Marcui  Antoninui  (IHg.  26.  ti 

i,lu.(Dig.28.  til.-t.i3),bywhofNl 
ntoninui,  at  appean  from  hit  tim 
It  Pudena  and  PoUio,  who  belong  t"  i 
queilion  tnmed  upon  ■  will,  in  u 
or  had  cancelled  the  namea  of  the  h' 
atanieiit.  and  hit  property  wat  claiiuc 


A:k  thr 


iii  of  tl 


The 
Niijieror  by  the  adci 
aim  tne  auvocati  of  the  claimanu  uac 
The  eiupernr'i  judgment  waa  in  favour 
table  iiileruiTtalion,  but  agiinil  the  itri 
The  conjecture  that  the  Ulpiut  Mu 
cninmanded  in  Driljiin  in  the  reign  of 
ia  the  jiirihi.  hardly  needt  refutation. 


lected  tt 


I  Dion 


itrnt  of  Ulpiui 
.11  ni-ifgal  wputation  (1 

unlikely  that  a  man  who 
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Hie  reignt  of  Pin»  and  Marcu*.  the  latter  of  which 
baled  Dear  twenty  yeurs,  ahoiild  lum  taldior  undel 
Conunodat,  the  inccotoi  of  Uarcoi,  in  the  year 
A.  n.  Ia2.  The  iddiei  Hanellut  may  bate  btcn 
the  ton  of  the  juriit. 

The  worki  of  Uaicallu*  mentioned  in  the  Fln- 
rentinc  Jndu  ate,  thirtyHHu  boaU  of  Digaita.  tic 
bookt  on  the  Lege*  Julia  ct  Papia,  and  a  bonk  of 
HcipnHL  But  there  aro  excerpt*  from  other  work* 
of  hit  in  the  Digetl,  at  a  work  entitled  "Publiea" 
(Dig.  3.  lit.  !.  >.  32),  the  object  of  which  may  be 
collected  from  itt  being  lefened  to  tmder  the  title 
"  Ue  iii  qui  intamia  notaotiu  ;"  on  the  oflice  of  ■ 
pruinl  (Dig.  t.  liL  *,  i.  ii) ;  and  on  the  office  of 

1,  the  aflb  book  oT  which  ii  quoted  by  Uar- 

(Dig.  id.  til.  \h.  •.  I).      Marcellu.  alto 


ented  o 


(Dig.  *.  I 


1.   29). 


f  Salrii 
1. 1.  II),  andoD  Fomponiui  (Dig.  7. 


br 


Cervidiui  ScacTola  (Dig.  24.  1 
Ulpian.  He  ia  alien  cited  by  aubteqocnt  j^ri•b^ 
etpeclatly  Paulut  and  Ulpian,  and  by  Mod»Iinu>. 
one  of  the  liiLetl  of  the  juriiU,  There  are  159  ri- 
ceipU  (ram  Ulplui  Marcelliu  is  the  DigeiL  Thil 
diffen  in  •oma  raaiten  ftora  that  of  }Um- 

.  Caciidlt   du  Ada.  Pricatracia,  toL  ii.  p. 
35EI,  whoH  nuthoritica  ds  not  alwayi  agne  with 

aL  IQ.1.] 


She  wu*  the  mother  of  Iiluiidia,  who  wat  the  mo- 
ther of  Sabina,  the  wife  of  the  emperor  Hadrian 

huifaaod.  We  h«rn  (una  Pliny  that  the  recetTFd 
(rum  the  wnale  the  title  of  Auguita.  which  we  alB 
find  upon  coini  and  iiucnpliona^  and  after  har  death 
the  "at  enrolled  among  the  grnlt,  and  it  Ihereliin 
called  Dim  00  coiui  aod  lUKripliont.  The  yott 
of  her  death  it  uoceitain  ;  bnl  it  appear)  fran  oM 
intcriptian  that  the  wat  alive  in  ji.  n.  IDS,  tai 
fnim  BDother  that  the  bad  eeaaed  ts  lira  in  *.  D. 
Hi  It  wu  in  honoai  of  bu  that  Trajau  pn 
the  nana  of  Marciauopiilii  to  a  city  in  Lawar 
Moeiia,  on  the  £iuiM.  (Eckhd,  loL  iL  p.  U7, 
At) 


MA'RCIA.  I.  Wilt  of  M.  AUUiia  Regolus 
«  ho  wat  coniol  a  tecond  time  a,  c.  'i-\6,  ui  the  Aral 
Punic  wur.     (Sil  luL  ti.  403,576.) 

S.  The  wiCa  o(  C.  JuUua  Cafiar,  tiir  gnuid&thei 
ot  the  dicutor.  aiuj  iht  alttu  of  Q.  Mareiiu  Kax, 
cunanliD  B.clt8.     (Saet.aMt.fl.) 

3,  A  tetlal  liriin,  who  wa*  cuiulemned  altng 
with  Idcinia  in  &  c  1 1 3  b^  L  Ciuaiut  Lonsluiii. 
for  partknlan  and  aulhoiitiet  tee  LtciniA.  N«.  S. 

1.  Tha  HCond  wtfit  of  M.  Cato  Ulioiuit,  to 
whom  the  bon  tuanj  cbUdran.  wat  tha  dauf^lcr  of 
L.  MarcJut  PhiUi^iua,  eontal  «.  c  A6.     It  ■ 
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curious  tale  are  nuide  elsewhere.  [Vol.  T.  p.  648, 
b.j  She  continued  to  live  with  Ilortensius  till  the 
death  of  the  latter,  in  B.  c.  50,  after  which  she 
returned  to  Catn,  who  left  her  behind  in  llome, 
placing  his  family  and  property  under  her  care, 
.vhcn  he  fled  from  the  city  with  the  rest  of  the 
zuristncratical  party  on  Caesar^s  approach  in  B.  c.  49. 
V  Appian,  B.  C.  \\.  99  ;  Plut.  Cat  mm,  25,  39,  52 ; 
Lucan,  ii.  3*29,  &c.) 

5.  The  wife  of  Fabius  Maximns,  the  fnend  of 
Augustus,  learnt  from  her  husband  the  secret  visit 
of  the  emperor  to  his  grandson  Agripfta,  and  in- 
formed Li  via  of  it,  in  consequence  of  which  she 
became  the  cause  of  her  husband^s  death,  a.  D.  13 
or  14.  (Tju:.  A»n.  i.  5.)  We  learn  from  Ovid 
(Fast.  vi.  002)  that  she  belonged  to  the  femily  of 
the  Philippi.  H^^r  name  also  occurs  in  the  epistle 
Avhich  Ovid  addressed  to  her  husband  {Ex  Poni. 
i.  2). 

6.  The  daughter  of  Cremutius  Cordus,  who  was 
Tnit  to  death  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  is  spoken  of 
under  Cord  us.     [Vol  I.  p.  851,  b.] 

7.  Marcu  Furnilla,  the  second  wife  of  the 
emperor  Titus,  was  divorced  by  her  husband  after 
the  death  of  their  daughter  Julia.  (Suet.  TiL  4.) 
Some  commentators  propose  changing  the  name  of 
Furnilla  into  Fulvia  or  Fulvilla,  on  the  authority 
of  a  coin  which  bears  the  legend  ^ovA^ta  'Sticurrf. 
But  the  coin  is  of  rather  doubtful  authority  ;  and 
even  if  it  be  genuine  it  may  refer  to  Fulvia  Plautilla, 
the  wife  of  Caracalla.  It  is  very  improbable  that 
a  coin  should  be  struck  in  honour  of  a  woman  that 
liad  been  divorced,  and  that  the  title  of  Augusta 
should  be  given  to  her.     (Eckhel,  vol.  vii.  p.  364.) 

MA'RCIA.  1.  The  mistress  of  Quadratus, 
who  was  slain  by  Commodus,  beoune  the  fiivourite 
concubine  of  Commodus  himself  From  her  he 
adopted  the  title  of  A  maxoniua.  She  was  one  of 
the  most  active  among  the  conspirators,  who  com- 
passed his  destruction.  She  subsequently  became 
the  wife  of  Eclectus,  his  chamberlain,  also  a  con- 
spirator, and  was  eventually  put  to  death  by 
Julianus,  along  with  Laetus,  who  also  had  been 
actively  engaged  in  the  plot.  We  are  told  appa- 
rently by  Xipliilinus,  that  she  was  friendly  to  the 
Christians,  for  whom,  through  her  influence  with 
the  emperor,  she  procun^d  many  advantages.  ( Dion 
Cass.  Ixxii.  4,  ixxiiu  16.)  [Commodus,  Eclbo 
Tus,  Labti'8,  Quadratus.] 

2.  The  first  wife  of  Septimius  Scvenis.  She 
died  before  her  husband  became  emperor ;  and 
after  his  elevation  he  erected  statues  to  her  memory. 
(See  authorities  on  Sbverus.)  [W.  R.] 

MA'RCIA  OENS,  originally  patrician,  after- 
wards plebeian  likewise.  We  also,  but  not  so 
frequently,  And  the  name  written  Alartius.  This 
gens  claimed  to  be  descended  from  Ancus  Marcius, 
the  fourth  king  of  Rome  (Suet.  C<u$.  6  ;  VaL  Max. 
iv.  3.  §  4  ;  Ov.  Fast.  vi.  803)  ;  and  hence  one  of 
its  families  subsequently  assumed  the  name  of  Rex, 
and  the  heads  of  Numa  Pompilius  and  Ancus 
Marcius  were  placed  upon  the  coins  of  the  gens. 
[See  the  coins  under  Cbnsorinus  and  Piiilippus.] 
But  notwithstanding  the  claims  to  such  high  an- 
tiquity made  by  the  Marcii,  no  patricians  of  this 
name,  with  the  exception  of  Coriolanus,  are  men- 
tioned in  the  early  history  of  the  republic,  and  it 
was  not  till  after  the  enactment  of  the  Licinian 
laws  that  any  member  of  the  gens  obtained  the 
consulship.  The  first  Marcius  who  reached  this 
dignity  was  C.  Marcius  Uutilus  Ccnsorinus,  in 
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D.  c.  310.  The  only  patrictan  fiunily  in  Ail  _ 
as  is  remarked  above,  was  that  of  CoBioLAifn' 
the  names  of  the  plebeian  fiunilies  in  the  dae  d 
the  republic  are  CBNSORnfuii,  Caupuaa  Ftonc^ 
LiBo,  PuiLiPPUs,  Ralla,Rbx«  Rupos,  RimLCii 
Sbptimus,Sbrmo,  Trimulus.  Tha  onlycogw- 
mens  which  occur  on  coins  are  Cemmrmm^  JUK 
PhUippus.  A  few  persons  are  mentioiMd  wiihoit 
any  surname :  they  are  given  ander  MABCtrt. 

MARCIA'NUS,  emperor  of  the  E«rt  (a.b. 
450^57),  was  the  son  of  an  obsenre  bat  nipecv 
able  man,  who  had  served  in  the  imperial  anniei. 
He  was  bom  either  in  Thraee  or  in  IDyncnB, 
about  A.  D.  391 ;  and  at  an  eariy  aoe  he  entocd 
the  imperial  army.  Of  his  eawer  UstaiT  we  an 
acquainted  with  a  few  trifling  stories  and  adfve- 
tnres.  His  way  to  fortune  was  slow,  fiv  in  421, 
at  the  age  of  thirty,  he  was  still  n  eonimon  soldier, 
or,  perhaps,  a  non-commissioned  offleer.  Sooejesii 
afterwards  he  attached  himself  to  the  finooni 
general  Aspar,  and  subsequently  to  his  son  Ania- 
burius,  as  private  secretary,  obtuning,  at  the  same 
time,  ^e  office  of  captun  of  the  guards.  OnriBg 
fifteen,  or  perhaps  nineteen  years,  he  continned  ia 
the  service  of  those  eminent  men,  and  foond  ample 
opportunities  for  developing  his  military  taleai^ 
He  accompanied  Aspar  in  hu  nnfbrtnnate  eampa^ 
against  Oenseric,  king  of  the  Vandals  in  Africa,  is 
431,  when  he  was  made  a  prisoner  of  war  ;  bus  on 
account  of  his  reputation,  and  perhapa  lor  set  ikes 
which  history  does  not  reeord,  obtained  his  rrkasr, 
and  returned  to  Constantim^le.  His  hisCoiy 
during  the  following  nineteen  yeais  is  ToQed  io 
obscurity  ;  and  it  is  only  from  sobseqaeBt  ereoto 
that  we  are  allowed  to  conelnde  that  he  distin> 
gnished  himself  in  no  ordinary  dmee;  for  the 
emperor,  Theodosios  the  Younger,  baTing  died  in 
450,  his  widow,  the  oelebrated  Pnlcheria,  offered 
her  hand  and  die  imperial  title  to  Bfarrian,  oa 
condition  that  he  would  not  ]»eTent  her  from  een* 
tinning  the  state  of  viivinity  which  she  had 
hitherto  enjoyed ;  and  ifutian,  who  was  then 
about  sixty,  consented  to  it  gladly,  and  manried 
the  chaste  empress,  who  was  then  above  fifty. 
At  that  time  Martian  held  the  rank  of  tribone  and 
senator  ;  and  he  was  so  iGsTOurmbly  known  smnin 
the  people,  that  his  elevation  to  supreme  power 
was  received  by  them  with  applanse  and  demon- 
strations  of  joy.  His  coronation  took  pines  on  ths 
24t]i  of  August,  450 ;  and  the  whole  transaction, 
as  it  seems,  was  so  litth)  premeditated,  and  was 
settled  in  so  short  a  time,  that  Valentinian,  the 
emperor  of  Rome,  was  not  even  asked  to  give  his 
consent,  which  he  did,  however,  at  a  later  period, 
for  he  stood  in  great  want  of  die  assistance  of  a 
man  like  Mardan,  who,  to  military  nnown,  a^ 
quired  in  the  war  against  the  Vandals  and  Pei^ 
sians,  joined  a  kind  disposition  and 
diplomatic  skilL 

Both  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  empire 
then  in  great  apprehension  from  the  nnbownded 
ambition  and  power  of  Attih^  who  had  no  soomr 
heard  of  the  election  of  Marcian  than  he  despatched 
ambassadors  to  him,  demanding,  in  an  impciBtive 
tone,  the  tribute  which  the  younger  Theodosins 
had  engaged  to  pay  annually  to  the  kii^  of  the 
Huns.  **I  have  iron  for  Attila,**  waa  the  en^ 
peror^s  stem  answer,  **  but  no  gold.**  Upon  tkii 
ApoUonius  was  sent  into  Attila^  camp  to  iiisoliila 
the  continuance  of  peace,  and  waa  charged  wiA 
presents  for  the  barbarian,  which  he  was  to  dcfiw 
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on  the  eipreu  condition  thiit  thty  nere  preienU, 

Hnepl  the  prewnti,  Apollonini  firml;  KfUMd  to 
give  up  the  latter  pnviouB  to  hmvtn^  obUined  an 
audience  ;  and  being  ■(  lut  admiiicd,  liehnved  to 
nobi}-  and  fetrinalj,  that  th»  king  swore  he  would 
lake  bloodj  revenge,      "       " 


i    ngiun 


L  Vaiti 


tinian,  who  hud  likewiK  sITranlrd 

to  give  up  hii  oiter  Honoria,  whom  Aitiii  churned 

u   hii   beuothed   wife.     Withi 


.ing  hii 


ce  to  Rome 

h  of  the  em- 

t>cror>  with    (he   baughtj   and   ioi,ul 

injr  words: 

•'  Att]la,  to;  lord  and  lb;  lord,  cnmm 

ndi  thee  to 

provide  a   palace    for   hia   unmtdiate 
Upon  thi>  he  Kt  gut  ibt  the  inviui 

n  of  Oaiil, 

*.  D.  4S1. 

In  the  uune  ytai  MarciBn  uwn>bl" 

the  councU 

Eiilychiani 

or.  4S2,  the 

!•,  dcf«led 

hem  •Tie  for 

prnte  ■,  and   Maiimin   met  with    ,iw 

lar   .nccPH 

nvaded    tho 

Thebnii  in  Upper  Egfpt.     A   tir,>:, 

al<o  «nt  toward,  the  Lnlien  „l  the   WWtem 

Attila.  who 

n-ai  then  invading  Italy,  an  j  la  tpcarr 

(he  Enilrn 

rmpire  againil  any  uneipccted   divf 

Hon  of  the 

barbarisnB.      In  ihort  Alarcian  iii'|tli< 

U'd  nuthing 

to  prepare  peace  and   happinei*  for 

hi.  .objects 

who  had  u  cruelly  auffered  under  hi. 

pri^deceuor*. 

eath  afAttita.  in  ASi,  relieved 
ftotn  great  and  jiut  aniiely,  but  the  lubuque 

the  Huni,  afforded  hioi  an  opportunity  of  re- 
populating  thou  provincet  whicfa  hod  been  biid 
naile  by  the  lluna  in  their  ptviaui  cninpalgni 
Bgainit  Theoda.iu.  Thu  the  Eutem  Gathi  re- 
ceived eilentiie  land,  in  Pannoni 
(Slavonian.)  and  Heruiek  in  Iltyrieuin  ;  and  Scyri, 
Alan,  and  Hun.,  under  Attila'. 
llemac  in  Scylhta  and  Lower 
death  of  ihe  pjtellenl  enipreM  Pu 
cauKd  a  general  afDiction  ;  but  the  popularity  of 
Martian  only  (rained  by  it.  In  the  following  year, 
4.^5,  Valenlinian  wa.  murdered  ;  Maiimin  uuirped 
the  crown  ;  Italy  and  Oau!  were  covered  with 
ruin,  and  blood  ;  and  the  Vandal  OenKric  pilbiged 
"  -  -      In  the  Diid.l  of  Ihete  terrible  commotioD.. 


Marc 
with  hia 


uloin  and  lirmi 

were  kindled  by  ^e  Atmeniiin.  and  Per- 
e  vnl  able  officer,  again.!  llio  latter,  vh 
mpelled  the  enemy  to  dc«i.t  from  &rthe 
i-t.  Oul  in  the  beginning  ot  4G7  Marcia 
tnd  nfter  live  montti.'  uiffeting,  died  on  Ih 
f  June  following.  Hi.  death  wouM  hav 
le  .ignal  of  great  calnmilici  but  hr  the 
if  Aipar,  who  tagted  Leo  Ihf  Great  to  be 
pinperor.  Martian  had,  ot  cniine,  no  iuua 
dchcria-  He  had,  however,  a  dBii)thter,  the 
g  of  a  former  marriage,  nhn  »aa   tailed 
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hii  ivide  dominiona,  and  lancured  for  ihem  dnnieilic 
and  eitemal  peace  during  the  terrible  erpedltioni 
of  the  Una.  and  the  Vandalk  Ilialandahleillhtti 
to  put  down  the  venality  and  corruplioa  of  Iha 
public  funclionariei  aoA  advocalea  were  cnwnad 
with  .ucieu :  and  the  Codei  Theodotiami.  con- 
tain, many  of  hi.  con.tilotioni,  from  which  ■(  may 

wisdom.  Hi.  orthodoxy  cauwd  him  to  be  piaiird 
in  an  eiaggcrated  degree  by  the  orlhodot  wriler>. 
(Evagr.  ii.  12;  Theophan.  p.  89.  Ac- 1  Theodor. 
Lect.  i.  28;  Nicephor.  Call.  iv.  1—4;  Priuu., 
pp.  41,  IS,  4R,  72,  &c;  Zooar.  vol  i.  p.  45,  &<. : 
Cedren.  p.343,  ftd;  Pncop.  VamL  1,  4  ;  Malda, 
pp.  Se,  27  1  Codin.  pp.  3E,  GO,  CI ;  Glyo*.  p.  2(t2 ; 
Joel,  p.  171.)  IW.P.] 


MARCIA'NUS,  of  Ileratleia  in  Poatoa,  a 
Gntk  geographer,  lived  after  Ptolemy,  whom  he 
frequently  quote.,  and  before  Slrohanui  of  Bycan. 
lium,  who  refer,  to  him,  but  hi.  eiact  dale  ia 
uncertain.  If  he  ia  the  laiiie  Mareianu.  ai  ihx 
one  mentioned  by  Syneiiu.  (  K/i.  1 03)  and  Soernies 
(//.£.  iv.  9),  he  murt  have  lived  at  the  beginning 
otlhe  Mthcenturyof  theChriatiacera.  llewnitea 
worX in  pnwe, entitled,  n.f(irAowTij(^3a*daiin 
Jfioti  Ti  ml  Jomplau  irol  vvr  If  aikp  ^triimM  rfp 
nr,  "A  Periplu.  of  the  Externa]  Sea,  both  nwlam 
and  weftem,  and  ot  the  krge.i  i>land<  in  it."  Tlio 
Eiiernal  Sea  be  uwd  in  oppouiion  to  the  Medt> 
lerraneao.  which  he  ny.  had  been  .lUKcieutIf 
deKribed  by  Artemiodonu.  Thi.  work  waa  ia 
two  booki  {  of  which  tha  fiinner,  on  i)m  nuleia 
and  uuthem  aeiu,  haa  come  down  to  ■«  eDiiie,  bat 
of  the  latter,  which  treated  of  Ihe  weitim  and 
nonhem  mu,  we  poaKn  only  tha  three  iaai  chap- 
ten  on  A&ics.  and  a  inuiilaied  one  on  Ihe  dirtance 
from  Rome  la  the  ptindpal  citici  in  the  wntld.  In 
thi.  work  he  chiefly  Followi  Ptolemy,  and  in  the 
ealtulation  of  Ibc  itadia  ha  adopu  die  mkoning  of 
PtnlognraL  Be  aUo  inade  an  epitome  of  iheilavea 
book,  of  the  PmyJaia  of  Artemiodonia  of  Ephiaia 
[AHTiMiODOKta,  No.  6],  but  of  ihi.  (piimw  wa 
have  only  the  introduclion,  and  tha  periplai  ot 
Ponlus  Bilhynta,  and  Paphhigonia.  It  mu  not. 
how.vor,  .imply  an  abridgment  of  ArteDiiodoru.  ; 
for  Marciann.  tell.  u.  that  he  made  uk  of  the 
work,  of  other  dittinguithed  geographer^  who  had 


cnpooB. 


song   whom  he 
^    EralHthen.^ 


mention.  Timotthenn  of 
PythcM  of  MaMilia.  ludon 
the  pilot.  Simmiaa,  ApeUaa  of  Cyme,  Eolhymroe* 
of  MaHilta,  Pbileaa  of  Alheoi.  Andrulhcne*  of 
ThwHik  Clean  of  Sicily,  Eudoio.  of  RhMlea, 
Hanno  of  Carthage,  Scylai  of  Caryanda  and 
Botthaen.  \  bat  he  uy.  Ihni  he  bllowrd  nora 
panicuUrly  Artemledontk  Slnbo,  and  Monippaa 
of  Pei^inmut.  Itlanuna.  a1»  publiibnl  an  tdilion 
of  Menippui  witb  addiiiontaud  nrrceUuni.  [Ma- 
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August  Vindel  IGOO,  8to^  then  by  Morell,  Pum, 
16<)2,  8va,  and  tubtequentlj  by  Iludton,  in  the 
lint  Tolume  of  hit  ^  Geographi  Gneci  Minoret,** 
Ozon.  1698,  and  by  Miller,  Paris,  1889,  8to. 
They  have  been  also  published  tepuately  by  Hoff- 
mann, **  Marciani  Periplus,  Menippi  Peripli  Fragnu 
Acx,''  Lips.  1841,  8ro.  (Fabric.  Bibt,  Graee,  toL 
iv.  p.  61;^,  Ac  ;  Dodwell,  de  Aetaie  et  Scripiii 
Mart'kini^  in  Hudson,  /.  c.  ;  Ukert,  Gtograpkie 
dfr  (iriecken  und  Horner^  toL  i.  pan  L  p.  235  ; 
Forbieer,  liamibuck  der  alien  iivoffrapkit,  vol.  L 
p.  448.) 

MARCIA'NUS  (Mopnoi^j),  a  physician  at 
Rome,  who  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  as  an  ana- 
tomist in  the  second  century  after  Christ,  and  wrote 
some  works  on  that  subject,  which  are  now  lost 
Ciiilen  became  personally  acquiiinted  with  him 
during  his  first  visit  to  Ilome,  about  a.  d.  165,  and 
tells  an  anecdote  of  him  which  shows  him  to 
have  been  an  envious  and  malicious  person  {De 
Praeuot.  aii  Epiy.  c.  3,  voL  xiv.  p.  614,  &c).  He 
is  proluibly  the  same  person  as  the  physician 
named  Murtialiti  though  it  is  uncertain  tckick  name 
is  correct 

Some  medical  formulae  b}'  a  physician  of  the 
same  name  arc  quoted  by  Actius  (ii.  3.  110,  ii.  4. 
47,  iiL  3.  11,  pp.  358,  40*2,  554)  and  Scribonius 
LarguB  (c.  4(j.  §  177.  p.  223)  ;  but  this  cannot  be 
the  same  person  as  the  contemporary  of  Galen,  as 
ho  lived  about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era 
in  the  reign  of  Augustus.  [  W.  A.  G.] 

MARCIA'NUS,  AE'LIUS,a  Romanjurist  who 
wrote  after  the  death  of  Septimius  Severus,  whom 
he  calls  Divus  ( Dig.  50.  tit  4.  s.  7 ).  Another  passage 
(4H.  tit  17.  s.  1)  shows  that  he  was  then  writing 
under  Antoninus  Caracnlla,  the  ton  and  successor 
of  Severus.  It  also  appean  from  his  Institutions, 
that  he  sur^-ived  Coracalla  (Dig.  35.  tit  1.  s.  33  ; 
Cod.  9.  tit  8.  s.  8).  It  is  therefore  probable  that 
he  also  wrote  under  Alexander  Sevenis,  whose  reign 
ronmienced  A.  D.  222.  Caracalla  died  a.  D.  217. 
Another  Aolius  Marcionus  is  cited  in  the  Digest, 
who  waft  proconsul  of  Boetica  in  the  time  of  An- 
toninuA  Piii8(I)i};.  1.  tit.  6.  s.  2.  when;  Uipian  gives 
the  rescript  of  Pius  addressed  to  this  Marcianus). 

The  works  of  Marcianus,  from  which  there  are 
excerpts  in  the  Digest,  are  : — Sixteen  books  of  In- 
fititutiones,  from  which  there  are  excerpts  in  the 
Digest :  tliis  work  vna  also  used  for  the  compilation 
of  JuHtinian^s  Institutions  (compare  Inst.  4.  tit  3. 
s.  1,  and  Dig.  32.  s.  65.  $  4  ;  Inst  2.  tit  18, 
"  hoc  colore,''  Ac,  and  Dig.  5.  tit  2.  t.  2)  ;  two 
books  on  Publica  Judicin  ;  two  books  on  Appellor 
tioiii'ii ;  five  books  entitled  Regubria ;  a  single  book 
on  Delatores  ;  a  single  book  on  the  Hypothecaria 
Formula  ;  and  a  single  book  ad  Set  Turpillianum. 
He  al^  wrote  notes  on  Papinian.  Marcianus  is 
cited  by  Ulpianus  and  Paulus.  There  are  275 
excer{>ts  from  Marcianus  in  the  Digest  Zimmem 
{Ui'»ehichte  des  R'6m.  Privatrechta)  cites  a  work  by 
(f.  Oelrichs,  l)e  Mia,  Stiidiis,  Jlonorifrtu  et  Sct^sHm 
Ael.  Marcumi  lOi.  Traj.  ad  Rhen.  1754.  4to. 

There  are  rescripts  addressed  by  Alexander  Se- 
venis  to  A.  Marcianus  (Cod.  2.  tit.  13.  s.  6)  and  to 
A.  Martianus,  which  may  be  the  same  name  (Cod. 
7.  tit.  21.8.  4),  and  one  by  Gordian  to  A.  Mar- 
tianus  in  the  year  239  (Cod.  4.  tit  21.  s.  4)  ;  but 
this  may  be  a  different  person  from  the  jurist 
wli'iHe  writingt*  are  excerpted  in  the  Digest.   [Q.  L.] 

MARCIA'NUS  MINEUS  FELIX  CA- 
PELLA^     [Capblla.] 


MARCION. 

MARCIA'NUS.  OK'SSIUS^  m  Mtirc  tf  8fi^ 
the  husband  of  Jafia  Mamf,  bj  whiB  kt  wm 
the  repated  fiuher  of  Aleanmder  Sevaih  ▼• 
know  nothing  of  hia  Uttoiy,  eseept  tfait  1m  onm^ 
nl  oocMimia  ditdumd  ue  datiM  of  tmmmM 
piocorator.    (Dion  Ou^  Izzrffi.  M.)       [W.  X] 

MARCIA'NUS,  ORA'NIUa.  a  Rowi  ■» 
tor,  was  aeeoted  olF  mnjeotaa  in  Jud.  SS^WC 
Oraochut,  and  pat  an  end  to  hia  own  fifc.  (w 
Aim*  Ti.  38.) 

MARCIA'NUS  rCELUa    [Icnun.] 

MARCl'LIUS,  nltended  CfeBio  aa  iaie. 
daring  hit  jonmey  in  Atin  JGnor  and  Ui  uk^ 
nistration  of  Cilicia,  from  Aagnai*  &  c  51,  to  fkt 
following  February.  Cieero  nwUjr  neammmh 
MarriUut,  his  ion,  and  hia  famiij  intfiiilt  to( 
Minucius  Thennoa,  piopnefeor  of  Asia.  (Ad  A& 
xiiL  64.)  [W.  K  Ik] 

MA'RCION  (MmpKimr^)  one  of  the  BOit  c^ 
brated  of  the  so-nlled  heivtica  of  the 
tury.  He  waa  a  native  of  Pontna.  ITm 
prevalent  in  the  daya  of  Epiphaania^of  wfcickAm 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  eorrectaaaa,  ^ade  Un  • 
native  of  Sinope  in  HellenopontQiL  Tcxtallin  »> 
peatedly  caUs  him  a  thip-maatei^  nandam  ( Jdk 
Marc  L  18,  iiL  6,  ir.  9,  dec.),  and,  aeiioidiag  to 
one  MS.  and  the  venion  of  Rafinna,  Rhodn,  a 
writer  of  the  latter  part  of  the  aeeond  enrtaiT  (nid 
Ettieb.  H,  £1  T.  I8X  calls  him  the  mmmm  & 
don.  Some  modems  haTo  donbtad  whaChv  m 
learned  a  man  could  haTo  been  in  aoch  an  oeeq» 
tion,  but  we  see  no  reason  to  gnfiafimi  ths  stol^ 
ment,  nor  does  his  kaming  ajuwi  to  hav 
great  His  iather  was  Ushop  oi  a  ChiistiBB 
(probably  at  Sinope),  but  theio  bnaaoatotUik 
that  Marcion  had  grown  op  befbie  Us  firthsrt 
conrmion,  for  Tertullian  intunatea  (At 
Herttieor,  c.  30)  that  he  had  been  a 
speaks  of  his  **  finding  ont  Qod**  (A49, 
i.  1 ),  expresuons  which  indicate  uat  he  had  art 
been  Intnight  np  as  a  Christian,  but  had  beeoms  a 
convert  in  an  adult  aoe,  after  inquirT,  and  on  Ui 
own  conviction.  Be  this  as  it  mar,  he  afipasis  to 
have  been  a  sincere  and  earnest  believer,  chan»' 
terised  by  the  severity  of  his  aseetie  piaetion;  wm 
does  he  at  first  teem  to  have  entertained,  at  Isssi 
he  did  not  avow,  any  opiniona  at  Tariaaeo  wiA 
the  usnal  belief  of  the  charch  with  which  ha  m 
in  full  communion. 

The  course  of  hit  lifSe  was,  however,  altcfrthar  d- 
tercd  by  his  excommunication.  The  ooeasMB  of  Ail 
is,  in  the  spurious  addition  to  one  of  the  weifa  of 
Tertullian  (De  Fraeterifk  HaenL  c.  51 ),  and  bj  E^ 
phanius,  stated  to  have  been  his  aednetion  of  a  ^ ; 
but  the  silence  of  TertoUian  in  his  eennias  woiki^ 
and  of  the  other  eariy  opponents  of  Ilaidon,  na^ 
as  they  would  have  been  to  laj  hold  on  amthM 
nnfavoonble  to  him,throws,as  Beanaohra  and  Lm- 
ner  have  shown,  eonsidenble  doubt  on  the  aecai^ 
tion.  Beausobre  and  Neander  aapftose  tlmt  hs 
was  cut  off  from  the  charch  on  aeooont  of  his  ^viM 
already  begun  to  propagate  his  obnoxioQa  ssalh 
ments  as  to  the  Momuc  dispensadon  and  ths  W 
Testament  generslly.  Even  if  the  chaige  braa|^ 
against  him  by  Epiphanins  be  credited,  than  is  as 
reason  to  regmd  his  delinqoencj  aa  an  rridnifa  tf 
habitual  licentiontness :  it  stands  in  — At^  ei^ 
trast  with  the  rigour  of  his  Bjstam  and  with  ihs 
ordinary  tenor  of  his  life,  and  at  a  later  nsrisd  ht 
himself  excommunicated  Apdlea,  one  of  n  tfni* 
pies,  for  a  similar,  peihapa  ercn  a  1 


»  all), 
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ofFl-ncf,  (Tertull.  ibid.  c.  30.)  Enipftaniuj 
Bddt.  that  hi>  (int  dfiin  d^ln  bia  Ciill  ir 
mtorrd  to  the  communioD  of  the  church,  n: 
in  order  to  lhi«,  ho  profeiwd  pcnilcui^f^ ;  I 
hin  Tnthrr.  by  whom  he  hud  been  eironiinu 
rFfuanl  to  reitore  him,  being  angiyii  ihc 
which  hnd  fallen  upon  hinurlfby  hii  mu't 
pos.iblj  (if  iheie  bt  uiy  tiuthln  the  norr 

th<^  offender  might  incline  him,  01  aaVr  hi 
pi'cled  of  inclining,  (o  undue  lenity.     Kuling 
oblsin  hi>  rHidmiition,  and  unable  to  bom  the  « 
probrium  which  hii  conduct  hod  inciiirnl,  Moni 
wrnl  to  Rome.     Epipbanln*  uya  thht  he  nrrir 
there  after  the  decefue  of  Pope  HfginuB.  a  italc- 
menl  which  i>  aubjecl  (0  coaiidenibTe  dt^ubt,  and 
of  which,  in  nnj  cbk,  the  tuieetumty  of  the  eiujy 
I'npnl  chronolr^  preveni*  oni  filing   the   dni 
Tillrmonl    plncei    the    |npe*i    death    and    All 
rion'a  nrhval  in  A.  D.  142  ;  but  if  Juiiin  Martyr 
uToia  hie  Fint  Apology  in  which  HaniiMra  »ai- 
dence  al  Rome,  and    hi*    teaching  hit  horetioil 
liewa  are  mentioned  (Jnilin.^po/.f'niHn.c.  2tl}, 
in  A.  a.  139    [JtIBTlNl;^    eceleiiaaticn).  No,  ij, 
Mnnian  mutt  bate  Kltled  M  Rome  tome  yenn 
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Tillemont,  BnniDbn,  and  LArdner,  think  thai  b* 

(upposiiJon  Bre  qaile  inraRicienl,    Tut 

br  to  hii  wen  widely  diffuied  in  Tationa 

,    pBrt^  npecially  of  the  Eail,  ia  indiapuUble.  bat  tbat 


r  left 


cording  to  Epiphani 


hopric— 


ipired 


,  eapecinllv  uken  in 
connection  with  the  atory  of  hia  pre>i"U»  incon- 
tinence ;  and  that  diiappoinled  ambilibn  !.liniulsleil 

don,  then  at  Rome,  to  adopt  and  pinp^isate  hia 
opinions,  and  to  carry  out  (he  threat  with  which 
he  [srteil  fmni  the  elder*  of  the  Roman  chnich  on 
■heir  lefuaal  to  recein  him,  that  **he  woidd  came 
a  prrpetunl  ichiim  among  them."  IfnpDtation  of 
ntoiivea  ;i  ao  cnayand  ao  common,  that  it  hai  little 
wFi|(!it,  eipecially  when  (he  wtitar  i*  ao  creduloui 
and  uncharitnlile  at  Epiphaniat ;  Dor  ii  hia  aUte- 
nicnl  of  facta  in  aceordanet  wiib  Tertullian,  who 
lellii  na  (Oe  Praticnp.  Haent  c  30)  tbnt   Mar 

nnil  ]>rDfri»d  to  hold  the  general  belief,  under  the 


oaity  . 


.ich  he  , 


irii>»,hewaan-pemledly(aeme!alijue  .  ..  , 
unicated.  theUittinMliliBlly  (in  per^luiun 
m  relegBlua).     It  it  poiaible  thai  he  may. 


whom  Irenaciu  {Adr,  Hatra.  iii.  i)  giTO  a  aonie- 

VCt  hnve  aeen  thnt  Marcion  Wat  al  Rome,  and 
encaged  in  the  propngalion  o(  hia  Tjen-a,  which 
impliet  hia  aeparation  from  the  chnrch,in  *.  o.  133, 
when  Jnilin  wrote  hia  Firat  Apolcvy.  Wlinther  he 
tn veiled  inlodiilnnt  proTincea  to  dimiM  hiiopiniona 
it  lery  dniiblful.     Moat  modern  critki,  indudiug 


Borne  after  hia  first  Brriral  there.  The  pauwn 
from  Tertnllion  and  Eptirpm  Symi  an  mero  ir- 
cLunalory  eipreuioni.  and  the  paatage  uanally 
rited  from  Jcranie (EpiaL  cxiiiiL  ml  rttii/Aniii,  ci, 
i^ta.  tbL  i,  col.  I02G,  ed.  Vallanii),  if  it  has  any 
foundation  in  truth,  ii  noil  nalumily  nfennl  M 
Marcion 'a  lirtt  journey  from  Sinope  to  Rome  ;  and 
it  wat  pnbiibly  on  that  aame  journey  that  lie  be- 
come uquainted  with  the  •eitemUe  Polynkrp, 
whom  he  afterwnrda  met,  appannlly  at  Rodb, 
and  •h^  when  Mannoa  uked  if  be  knew  him, 
replied,  "1  know  thee  u  tbe  lint-bom  of  Satan." 
(Irenseua,  Adv.  Haem.  iii.  3.)  Thit  auecdnti  o( 
blorvion^a  onliety  to  claim  actfoaintanc^  with  that 
Tenerahle  man  ia  in  accordanca  with  hia  deaire  to 
be  reconciled  to  th«  Catholic  CliBccb,  ■  dnire 
which  continued  to  the  clou  of  hia  life,  for  aftn 
all  hit  miibelieF,  the  miniiieia.  appaiuilly  of  tk* 
Roman  ehunih,  Bgrced  to  rettore  him  on  condition 
of  hia  bringing  back  wiih  him  thou  whom  he  had 

nnd  that  the  widely  diffoaed  body  tb 

followed  an  independent  coune  of  thought  than 
bem  influenced  by  him.  Ilia  compliaoc*  with  tb« 
condition  of  hia  rcatnnilian  *ai  prerented  t^  bit 
dMIh,  the  lime  of  which  ia  quite  anluMWU.  (Tcf 
lullian,  'U  PrficripL  Hatnt  t.  30.) 

Tha  doctrinal  ayilon  ef  Marcion  waa  of  remark- 
able chancier,  lit  great  (ealur«  wat  the  irnno- 
cileable  opposition  which  il  anp|»ttd  Id  eritt 
between  the  Creator  and  ibe  Cbiiitian  Cod,  and 
<  (eligioDi  aytlema.  the  Uiw  and  tha 
(impel,  which  It  wat  belieied  ihey  had  napeclitaly 
founded.  Whelhei  he  held  two  or  Ihrea  oiigiiHU 
■pW  it  not  dear.  Rhodon  (apnd  Kaieb.  H.  tS. 
)  and  AiiguB[in(i^e //«?».&  33}  m;  be  bald 
Epi(diiniua  chargei  him  with  boldinf  three. 
F,  Dnmrleit  and  iBriaible,  th*  SBpmnet  whom 
Marcion  lenned  -the  Good  i"  another  ■■Iheriiihit 
God,  the  Cnatur  \ "  the  Ihlnl,  "  the  llaiil,"  er  per- 
'  apa  matter,  the  wnrce  oteriL  Theodojtii  ia|a  ha 
eld  four  "  unbrgQtlen  exiatencea." — the  good  Ood. 
he  Creator,  tmiiler,  and  tk*  enjl  ruler  il  iutl*r, 
ipiming.  apparently,  the  Detil.  That  he  b*M 
laiier  to  be  elrnial  ia  admitted ',  tlie  dnabtfal 
oinl  ia  whether  be  really  held  the  Creator  to  hav* 
een  a  principle^  or  to  hare  brat  in  aome  way  i»- 
ii-rd  from  the  giwd  Ood.  That  be  irgarded  IhiM 
t  independent  tint  principtaa  it  the  tnotl  oatnd 
inferenn  boat  tha  ttmng  oppoailion  wbieb  ha 
red  to  eii>lbetwefaithn«,aiid  wbick  bnnrd 
the  pnminent  featur*  in  bii  doctrinal  tyalam.  Ii« 
wat  probably  led  lo  the  bclltf  af  thi*  oppeiaitiini  b)' 
ibe  diffirally  he  foand  in  mondhng  the  eiiiieaKa 
oferil,  ta  pieiralcBt  in  th*  wnrld,  with  the  atnW 
bate  of  gaodneit  in  the  l>eity,  wbirfa  wat  to 
ditlinelly  miuiifetleil  in  the  goapDl.  Thit  it  Ttc 
iDlliao't  aoounl  of  the  oiigiii  uf  hit  btmy  {AiIp. 
MarvHm,  I.  'ijt  and  il  la  apparnitly  tha  tn*  ano  ; 
nor  will  it  matrrially  diffiir  fran'  tha  uxa 
Ncander,  that  Marcion  «uld  not  paeaiTO  la  i 
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or  in  the  Old  Testament  the  tame  love  whidi  wv 
manifested  in  the  Goepel  of  Christ.  He  accord- 
ingly made  the  Creator,  the  God  of  the  Old  Tet- 
tament,  the  author  of  evils,  ^  malorum  fisctorem,** 
according  to  the  statement  of  Irenaens  {Adtt. 
f/aerea.  L  29),  by  which  he  meant  that  he  was 
the  author,  not  of  moral  evil,  but  of  sufiering;  The 
old  dispensation  was,  according  to  him,  given  by 
the  Creator,  who  chose  out  the  Jews  as  his  own 
people,  and  promised  to  them  a  Messiah.  Jesus 
was  not  this  Messiah,  but  the  son  of  the  **  unseen 
and  unnamed^*  God,  and  had  appeared  on  earth  in 
the  outward  form  of  man,  possibly  a  mere  phantasm, 
to  deliver  souls,  and  to  upset  the  dominion  of  the 
Creator ;  and  Marcion  further  supposed  that,  when 
he  descended  into  Hades,  he  had  detivered,  not 
those  who  in  the  Old  Testament  were  regard^  as 
saints,  such  as  Abel,  Enoch,  Noah,  Abraham, 
Moses,  David,  &c^  who  were  apprehensive  of  some 
delusion  and  would  not  believe,  but  rather  those 
who  had  rejected  or  disobeyed  the  Creatpr,  such 
as  Cain,  Esau,  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiiam. 

The  other  doctrines  of  Marcion  were  such  as 
naturally  flowed  from  this  prominent  feature  of  his 
system.  He  condemned  marriage,  and  admitted 
none  who  were  living  in  the  mairied  state  to  bap- 
tism ;  for  he  did  not  think  it  right  to  enlaige,  bv 
propagation,  a  race  bom  in  subjection  to  the  harsh 
rule  of  the  Creator.  (Clem.  Alex.  Sirom,  iii.  3.) 
His  followers  did  not  hesitate  to  brave  martyrdom, 
and  boasted  of  the  number  of  their  martyrs.  He 
denied  the  resurrection  of  the  body  ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  very  questionable  authority  of  Epipha- 
nius,  believed  in  transmigration.  He  admitted 
persons  to  baptism,  Epiphuiius  says,  three  times, 
apparently  requiring  a  repetition  of  it  after  any 
great  sin  ;  but  as  Tertullian  does  not  notice  this 
threefold  baptism,  it  was  probably  introduced  after 
Maicion's  time.  His  followers  permitted  women 
to  baptize  pmhably  those  of  their  own  sex,  and 
allowed  catechumens  to  be  present  at  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  mysteries.  According  to  Chrysostom, 
when  a  catechumen  died  they  baptized  another 
person  for  him  ;  but  even  Tiilemont  supposes  that 
this  was  not  their  original  practice.  They  fasted 
on  the  Sabbath,  out  of  opposition  to  the  Creator, 
who  had  rested  on  that  day. 

It  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  these  views 
that  Marcion  should  reject  a  considerable  part  of 
the  New  Testament  The  Old  Testament  he  re- 
garded as  a  communication  from  the  Creator  to  his 
people  the  Jews,  not  only  separate  from  Christianity, 
but  opposed  to  it.  He  acknowledged  but  one 
GoHpcl,  formed  by  the  mutilation  of  the  Gospel  of 
St.  Luke,  which,  it  nuiy  be  reasonably  supposed, 
he  believed  ho  was  restoring,  by  such  mutilation, 
to  its  oriffinal  purity.  He  rejected  the  greater 
part  of  the  four  first  chapters,  commencing  his 
gospel  with  the  words,  **  In  the  fifteenth  year  of 
the  reign  of  Tiberius  Caesar  God  came  down  to 
Capernaum,  a  city  of  Galilee,  and  ho  taught  on  the 
Sabbath/'  &c.  (as  in  Luke,  iv.  31,  &c).  He 
omitted  all  those  passages  in  our  Lord's  discourses 
in  which  he  recognised  the  Creator  as  his  &ther. 
He  received  the  following  Epistles  of  Paul : — to 
the  Romans,  1  and  2  Corinthians,  Galatians,  Ephe- 
sians,  Pliilippians,  Colossians,  1  and  2  Thessalo- 
niana,  and  Philemon,  and  acknowledged  certain 
portiouH  of  a  supposed  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Lao- 
diceans  ;  but  the  Epistles  which  he  received  were, 
aucording  to  Epiphanius.  whose  testimony  in  this 


ieb|Mct  thorn  ii  no  ntmrn  to  doiibC.  rantOotedal 
OQcraptfid.  Marninn,  bf  ridwi  hk  oditioe,  iff  w  mtf 
to  term  it,  of  the  New  Tmtamwil,  compiled  a  wA 
entitled  AaHikeamf  ttmmtiag  of  {mmmcw  htm  de 
Old  and  from  the  New  Teatenent  iriikb  he  >%d 
to  be  mutoally  contiBdicCoiy.  This  woik  mm 
examined  and  aniwend  fay  Tcrtallnii,  in  Uefaflk 
book  against  Kaidin.  Tntolliaa  alao  cilBi  (ft 
Came  OkritH,  c  2)  an  cpirtla  of  Haidon,  M 
without  further  desoibing  it.  (Joatin  HaKt^tai 
Irenaens,^ oc;  TertaUian,^deL  Manhm^Liki  V, 
de  Praetor^  liagnL  ftmtimi  ^^pirfian,  ffawim 
Haem.  xlii ;  the  nmneioaa  other  paangee  ia  m- 
dent  writen  have  been  collected  hf  Itlni,  it 
HattNianku^  leet.  ii.  c  7  s  TillBaNat,  Mmmm^ 
vol.  il  p.  266,  ftc ;  Boanaoln,  BkL  4$  JUm- 
ekeitmB,  liv.  iv.  ch.  t«— 'viiL;  and  Lndna^  OkLtf 
HenUett  b.ii.  ch.z.  Sea  alao  TTmanrliT,  Clwii 
HiMtorjf  (by  Roee),vol.ii.  p.  119,  Ac.  %  Ckia,  AUL 
l^^adann.  128,  toL  L  p.  54»  ad.  Ozfad.  174^ 
42.)  [J.  C.  JL] 

MAHCIUS,  an  Italian  aaei;  iHiooe  MSfMi 
verMs  (CbnHoM  Martiama)  wen  tint  iliwiiiiiid 
by  M.  Atilina,  the  fnaetos^  in  B.C.  SIS^  They 
were  written  in  Latin,  and  two  ^■•■■^■*  ftim  thai 
are  given  by  Liry,  one  containiqf  a  pnphs^  of 
the  defeat  of  the  Romana  at  PannaiL  aad  iho 
second,  commandiog  the  inatitatkNi  of  tho  L^i 
Apollinareo.  (liv.  set.  12;  Macnh.  dU.  L 17.) 
The  Mercian  piopheoiee  wen  onhenqiaalk  pie- 
served  in  the  Capitu  akng  with  the  SilijDineME^ 
under  the  guard  of  the  ■me  odieen  as  had  cftoqi 
of  the  latter:  (Serr.  md  nr^Aitm.  tL  7&)  Li«7 
(/.  e.),  Maciobina  (/.  e.),and  Pliny  {H. M  vii.3S), 
speak  of  only  one  person  of  this  nanoa ;  hat  Gtatt 
{de  Dh.  I  40,  it  55)  and  Samaa(^e.)  m^ 
mention  of  two  brothers,  the  MaidL  It  Baywd 
admit  of  doubt  whethw  this  Marana  aifr  ezMid} 
and  ft  is  certainly  qoite  noeleas  to  inqvin  iais  ths 
time  at  which  he  lived.  (Hartm^  JHt  JU^mb 
der  Horner^  voL  i.  p.  129  ;  Gottlii^  PMrilirdfc  Jr 
RomitdL  Staatneij^uma^  p. 213;  I<nebBhr,l»l 
of  Bome^  voL  i.  n.  688.)  Modem  trhnlmh — 
attempted  to  restore  to  a  metrieal  tatm  the  po^ 
phecies  of  Maidns  piesorred  by-  lavr.  (Csai|k 
Hermann, £fem.Ax«r.JII«tfr.iiL  9.  §7;  Daatw 
and  LerKh,  De  Vtn.  SimL  p.  38.) 

MA'RCIUS.  1.  a  or  Gn.  HAncnfi^  trihos 
of  the  plebs,  B.C.  389,  the  y« 
been  itken  by  the  Gauls,  bronaht  Q. 
trial,  because,  in  opposition  to  the  law  of] 
he  had  fought  against  the  Gania,  to  whsB  hs  M 
been  sent  as  an  ambassador.    (Liv.  vL  1.) 

2.  C.  Marcius,  tribone  of  the  plefaa  &&  111, 
brought  forward  with  his  mllnpflnet  !*•  ASSm^  As 
hiw  which  is  detailed  elsewhenu  [Anuva,  Mo^ 
2.]  (Liv.  ix.  30.)  He  is  pnribaUj  tho  aws  M 
the  C.  Mareins,who  WBSchosBnin&o.300aMm 
the  first  plebeian  angers,   (fir.  z.  9,} 

8.  M\  MAnaua,  aedile  of  the  pUa»  wm  ihs 
first  person  who  gave  com  to  the  people  at  onsM 
for  the  modins.  His  dale  ia  qaita  annelaK 
(Plin.  ^.  JNT.  viiL  8.  s.  4.) 

4.  Q.  and  M.  HAacn,  tribnnea  of  the  ssWas 
of  the  second  legi<ni,  fell  in  battfa  ■g*jnat  Ae  Bdi 
in  B.  a  193.    (Liv.  xxzr.  5.) 

MA'RCIUS,  ANCUS.    [ANcm  Mamum.] 


MARCIUS  AGRIPPA.    [Aouppa.] 
MA'RCIUSLIVLANUSTURBa  [Ttaw] 


MA'RCIUS  MACER.     [] 
MA'RCIUS  MARCELLUa.    [ 


"iiJ« 


,  wrote  ■  work  on  rhetoric,  ef  whirh 
C.  Jiiliui  Victor  mode  at  in  compiliog  hii  "  An 
IlhetoricH."  Tho  latter  woik  wu  fint  publiih«l 
by  A.  Mai,  from  ■  MS.  in  ths  Vatitan,  Wriiicn  in 
the  I2lh  cMitiuj  (Rome.  1833),  and  hw  been  r«- 
prinlcd,  with  the  other  achijiaiu,  in  (ho  £th 
rnbime  of  Orelli'i  Cicem,  p.  ISA,  &c 

MARCUS  (Mofwot),  ■  citiien  of  Cetjneia,  in 
Achaia,  bad  the  chief  hand  in  putting  in  Ai-aA 
the  tyrant  of  Bam,  which  therenpon  ininj,.cliLi[.ly 
joined  the  Achaean  League,  then  in  proceu  i,t  turni- 
ation.  When  the  conitilutioa  of  the  l»-u.,  ^-.3.' 
altrred,  and  a  (ingle  ^nenlwu  appointed  iii«i>:iil 
of  two,  Marcui  waa  the  lint  who  wai  iilm.'?,|i'[1 
with  that  dimity,  in  s.  c  95£.  In  B.  c  '.'.'ii  l)ic 
Achaeani  aenl  ten  ihipi  to  aid  the  Corc\rainTJs 
aiinlnit  the  llljrian  pintea,  and,  in  thi.-  L-iiifi' 
nhicK  enined,  the  neatcl  in  which  Marcus  uiltd 
wa»  boarded  and  lunk,  and  be  periihed  with  alt 
the  reat  of  the  crew.  Poljbim  high];  eommendi 
hi]  aerriau  to  the  Achaean  eoufedencj.  (  PaL 
ii.  10,  41,  43  ;    Clint.  F.  II.  Tol.  iL  pp.  340, 


*■) 


[E.  E] 


MARCUS,  the  aon  of  thf  . 
wat  created  Caeui,  end  aoon  aflerwlfda  Alignttu> 
and'  co-emperor,  by  hia  fillher,  in  A.  D.  47fi,  and 
WAI  put  to  death  b;  Zeno  in  477.  together  with 
Itnullicui  and  the  reat  of  hit  bmil;.  In  csn<e- 
quence  of  being  emperor  along  with  hia  father. 
K'eral  of  Ihecoini  ilnick  by  BaailiKiu,  tvpriKnt 
the  portraits  of  both  &ther  and  ion.  [Bmilisclib.] 
(EckheUvol.  Tiii.  p.  204.)  [W.  I'.] 

HAHCUS  {WirKo,),  litcnrj  and  eccle^JBaiicnl. 
I.  Of  Al*X«ndria,  paliiarcb  of  Alenndn.!  eaj-Iv 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  propaaed  certiui  ^'^iii^*- 


of   I 


law  or  practice.  Biilv-four 
wilh  the  anawen  of  Theodc 
BAUO], are giren  in  the  JuOrinto/n  of  B«i><.'l).liii>, 
p.  237,  Slc  8va.,  Paria,  1573,  and  in  ih.-  ./»< 
<iraa«-ftainamB7a  of  Leunclauius  lol.  i.  pfj.  :)I,J  — 
3.14.  fol.  Frankfort,  1596.  Some  MSS.  ,>..j,t.Mn 
Ivo  queirions  niid  lolnlions  merr  than  thi.  i>[iii[''il 
c-<pki.  Fabric! u I  >ug)jF>li  that  Mark  afALininlria 
is  the  Morcui  cited  in  a  MS.  Calrna  in  M.i!li„M 
3-^tiiiiffeliaut  of  Mocariut  Chrjaocephalui  (I'riKV- 
B(n;EF'HAL[t>],  extant  in  the  Bodleian  lihnirv  at 
Oifnid.  (Cave,  //ur.  Litt.  ad  ann.  1203,  vuL  ii. 
p.  -279,  ed.  Oiford,  1740—42.) 

2.  Of  Arkthusa,  biihop  of  Aiethiin,  a  cilj  of 
Stiis.  on  or  near  the  Orentca.  waa  one  of  ihree 
hiiliopi  H-ni  to  Borne  *.  D.  342  by  the  F^-t-rji 
pmpi'rnr  Conitantiua  II.,  to  Htiafj  the  V,--\,-n\ 

of  AlemuiHrui  \i,i 


MARCUS, 
confMm'nn  which  ii  gi»en  oi  Mork't  bj 
belicted  by  modern  crilici  not  to  be  his.  Thaao 
critica  aacribe  to  him  the  confeiaion  agree  ~ 
the  CDuntil  of  Ariminom,  a.  d.  359,  and 
by  Socimtei.  During  the  abort  reign  of  Jolian 
Marcua,  then  an  old  man,  wu  cruelly  loriuied 
•mfiinu  wayi  by  (he  heotben  popuhioe  of  Arethiita, 
who  were  uniaird  by  the  nicceM  of  hit  eSiirli  to 
conterl  their  (yiow-lownmen  lo  Chri-lianiiy.    Hs 

ID  have  died  under  iheir  faandi  i  but  we  read  no 
more  of  him.  Ili>  infleringi  fur  the  Chriitiau  leli- 
gion  teem  In  have  obliterated  llie  diiCTcdit  of  hia 
Arisniim  ;  forOngnr;  Nnainnun  hai  eulogiaed  him 
ill  the  bigheit  tetma,  and  tbe  Greek  church  honour* 
him  ai  n  manvr.  (Alhanaa.  de  Sgiiatu.  c.  24  ;  So- 
crsiaa.//.  £,  ii.  18,  30, 37,  with  the  note,  of  Valo- 
>iuei  Sotomun,  //.  £.  iii.  10,  It.  17,t.  10;  Thm- 
dorek  //.  H.  iiu  7  :  Oregmni  Nol  Oralia  I V.  ; 
B«ll>nd.  Acta  Sam^r.  Mart  ml.  iii.  p.  774,  Ac  ; 
Tiilenionl.  Mimoint,  vol.  tI  and  vii.) 

3.  Aboxntakiub.    [Akuintaki'jk] 

4.  AsciTA.  HaHi  the  aaeetic.  or  Mark  of 
Athena,  waa  a  reclnie,  who  had  lited  hii  habitadon 
in  the  Interior  Aelhionia,  in  Mount  Thiue,  beyond 
the  DHlion  of  the  ChetlaeaDa,  appaitaliy  in  tha 
coune  of  the  foarth  century.  A  life  of  him  iagiren 
by  the  BoUandieU  in  tlie  Acta  Saiiionaa  Mariii, 
ToL  iil  in  ■  Latin  venioo,  at  p.  778,  &.C.,  and  is 
the  original  Oreek  at  p.  40*,  &c. 

B.  Asc»T*.     (No.  10.] 

6.  Atbinisnuk.     [Na.(.] 

7.  DiAcq.-(UB.     [No.  12.) 

8.  DiADocuita.  A  thoiE  treadae,  ealitled  nt 
liattaflav  Hdpnni  tdu  Aiatixou  narri  'Aptiar£r 
Ao'toi,  Beali  Marri  Viatliielii  Serntn  coHira  AriaHai, 
waa  publithed  with  a  lAtin  Tecuan,  by  Jo.  Ru- 

Ongtn,  Dt  Omlimc  410.  Baael,  IG!t4,  and  wu 
roprinled.  with  s  new  lAtin  Tenion,  in  the  BHIio- 
iVeu  PalruM  of  Oallaud,  ml.  v.  p.  24^  Then 
haa  been  contideimble  doubt  aa  to  the  time 
and  phice  in  which  the  author  iired.  Soma 
hnre  ideu tilled  him,  fanl  withmit  reason,  wilb 
Uiodochui,  hiihap  of  Pholiic  in  Kpeinu  VeUa 
'    Ir  Tf  mAaif  'HnfM>  twInnnA, 


n 


1  the  m 


Helly  dcKribed  by  Photiua  (fiiU.  o 


le  hflhu 


of  Conilantinopie. 


inng  d 


acted  with  the  Euacbian  or  : 


und,  aaaign  to  Ik* 
intuiy.  But  there  i>  no  ground 
lor  laia  loeniiucition,  aa  Diaduebni  of  Photice  doM 
not  appear  to  haie  bern  tm  called  Marcoa, 
Othen  iuppAie  Marcui  Oiadnchui  to  haie  beM 
one  of  the  two  l^gyplian  In^upa  of  the  nuie  tt 
Manui.  who  wen  haiiiibed  by  the  Atiuii  dorii^ 
the  pairianhate  of  Ueorgr  of  L'^i|aJ<«ia  [Omn' 
0IU9.  No.  7 1  at  Alexandria,  and  who,  haiing  bMo 
retinrird  in  (he  nign  uf  Julian.  w«*  preacut  (a.  a. 
^6-2)  Bi  aiynod  hehl  at  Alexandria. and  aranamnl 
in  the  hendinii  af  the  letter  of  Alhanulna,  uHaliy 
riii-J  n»  /WiH  ad  Anttacirmit.  (Coinp.  Athnnaa. 
.lp.Ja^.  lit  fiuia  iH,  c.  T-)  Oalliwd  (BfotEaU  that 
Mbrui  IJIadiichu*  may  hare  bwa  en*  of  two 
hi'liope  of  the  UBine  uf  MoRua,  ordainnd  by  Aire 
■uder.  the  pndeccMuruf  Alli«D»iai,and  who  wera 
buniihed  by  the  Arianh  one  into  the  Uaaia  Hi|iai 
in  Upper  KajpU  and  the  other  Id  the  OnJa  •( 
Annum  (AlJianai  Hiri.  Ariawor.  arf  MoaiUt.  c 
72) ;  but  we  idnitify  iheae  with  tha  two  ioal 
Fabric.  Bd-L  Untr.  fel.  Ic  a.  aW, 
CaTC./iW.  ZdU.  ad  ann.  3M.  T«L  i  r-W; 
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MARCUS. 


Galland.  Biblioth.  Patrum,   Proleg,  ad  VoL  V,  c 
14.) 

9.  OfEPHKSUS.      [EUGBNICUS,  M.] 

10.  Erxmita  or  Anachorkta  {^Kvax»ftirr^$^ 
or  AscKTA  (6  *hffKrrrfi%\  or  Monachus  (Moko- 
X^*\  ^^  Monk.  Palladius  in  his  Historia  Lath 
uiaea^  c  21,  and,  according  to  the  Greek  text,  at 
printed  in  the  liibtwth,  Patmm  (toI.  ziii.  foL  Puria, 
1654)  in  aeveral  paasages  of  c.  20,  has  recorded 
gome  nnccdotct,  of  sufficiently  man'ellons  character, 
of  MorcuH,  an  eminent  Egyptian  ascetic,  who  lived 
to  a  hundred  years  and  with  whom  Pallodius  had 
conTcrscd.  This  Marcus  is  noticed  also  by  Sozomcn 
{H.  E.  vL  29).  Palladius,  however,  does  not 
ascribe  to  this  Marcus  any  writings  ;  nor  should 
he  be  confounded,  as  he  is  even  by  Cave  and  Fa- 
bricius,  as  well  as  by  others,  with  Marcus,  **•  the 
much  renowned  ascetic,"  {i  iro\u6^AAi7To$  dcicri- 
r»|y,  Niccph.  Callist.  //.  E.  xiv.  30,  54),  the  dis- 
ciple of  Chr}'sostom,  and  the  contemporary  of  Nilus 
and  Isidiirc  of  Pclusium :  for  this  latter  Marcus 
must  have  been  many  years  younger  than  the  as- 
cetic of  Pallodius.  It  is  to  the  disciple  of  Chry- 
sostom  that  the  works  extant,  under  the  name  of 
^  Marcus  Eremita,"  are  to  be  ascribed  ;  as  appears 
from  tiic  express  testimony  of  Nicephorus  Callisti, 
who  hml  met  with  the  following  works:— eight 
treatises  {K6yoi  dicrA)^  **  equal  to  the  number  of  the 
universal  passions;" and  thirty-two  others, describing 
tlie  whole  discipline  of  an  ascetic  life.  Other  works 
of  Marcus  nmst  Imvc  been  extant  at  that  time,  but 
Nicephorus  docs  not  mention  them :  the  above  were 
the  only  ones  that  had  come  into  his  hands. 

The  eight  treatises  appear  to  have  been  originally 
distinct,  but  had  been  collected  into  one  volume 
(^fit€\lov)^  and  are  so  described  by  Photios  {Bibl. 
ood.  200),  to  whose  copy  was  subjoined  a  ninth 
treatise  or  book,  written  against  the  Melchize- 
dckkins  (Karvt  MtKxi^*^*KiT£v)^  which  showed, 
says  Photius  (according  to  our  rendering  of  a  dis- 
puted passage),  that  the  writer  was  no  less  ob- 
noxious to  the  chai^  of  heresy  than  the  parties 
against  whom  it  was  written.  Photius  remarks 
that  the  arrangement  of  the  works  was  different  in 
diiferent  copies.  A  Ijatiu  version  by  Joannes 
Picus  of  the  eight  books  was  publidhed  8vo.  Paris, 
150'.'),  and  hiis  been  repeatedly  reprinted  in  the 
various  editions  of  the  liiUiotheca  Pairunu  It  is 
in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  edition,  Lyon.  1677. 
The  (ireek  text  was  iilso  published,  8vo.  Paris, 
15tj3,  by  Guillaume  Morel,  with  the  AntirrhetUa 
of  Hcsychius  of  Jerusalem.  [IIssvchius,  No.  7.] 
To  the  Greek  text  and  the  Latin  version  were  re- 
spectively prefixed,  as  if  also  written  by  Marcus, 
the  text  and  version  of  a  homily,  TitpX  irapaStlffov 
K(d  v6fiou  irvtvfiariKoUf  De  Paradiso  et  Ijtge  Spi- 
rituaii^  which  is  ono  of  those  extant  under  the 
name  of  Macarius  the  Egyptian  [Macarius,  No. 
1],  to  whom  it  more  prolmbly  belongs,  and  from 
whose  works  those  of  Marcus  have  been  much  in- 
terpolated. The  lost  four  works  are  arranged  in  a 
different  order  from  that  of  Photius  ;  and  to  the 
end  of  the  fifth,  which  is  addressed  to  one  Nicolaus, 
a  friend  of  tho  writer,  is  subjoined  Nicolaus*  reply. 
A  tract,  IIcpl  vriarflas,  IX'  Jr^nia,  a  Latin  version 
of  whicii  was  first  published  by  Zinus,  with  some 
other  ascetic  tracts,  8vo.  Venice,  1574,  is  probably 
a  port  of  the  sixth  book  of  the  printi^  cdititms,  the 
seventh  of  Photius,  as  it  corresponds  with  the  title 
given  by  Photius  to  that  book.  The  Greek  text  of 
Morel'n  edition  was  reprinted,  with  the  version  of 
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Picas,  in  the  Ist  voL  of  tba  Awetanmm  of 
fol  Pftris,  1624,  in  the  11th  toL  of  the  AiU  iV 
trtm,  foL  Paris,  1 654,aiid  in  the  8th  ToLof  the  AUL 
Pairttm  of  Galland.   Althoogh  the  eight  hooka  at  a 
whole,  with  the  exception,  m  alraody  noCieed,  if 
the  lAtin  rapplement  of  Zinns  IM  Jiefmrnioi,  fint 
appeared  in   1563,  the  fint  and  eeoond   books, 
namely,  Tl^pl  ¥6fam/  rrfi^^arurav.  IM  LfiffeSjpirilmtK 
and  Ilcpt  rvf  alo/Uptnf  J{  fiPTSfV  ScinuowoAu,  Ih 
kit  qui  putant  ae  OpBribmg  jmaHfieari,  had  heen  pob* 
lished  by  Vinoentiot  Opsopoena,   with  a  Latia 
version,  Bvo.  Haffoenan.  1531  ;  and  the  fint  beak 
of  the  text  and  toe  Ternon  had  been  reprinted  ii 
the  MienprednftkfM^  Baael,  1 560,  and  in  the  (Mb- 
doxoprapha,  Basel,  1555.    The  work  Elf  r^riUU 
xf*^^y  D»  MelehuedeA,  which  fonned  the  niatk 
tract  in  the  collection  read  by  Photini«  and  the 
Greek  text  of  the  flep)  t^q^rtfaff,  Dt  JtgMn,  wrie 
first  published  by  B.  M.  Remondinna,  bishop  sf 
Zante  and  Cephalonia,  with  a  Latin  TcnioOa  4ta, 
Rome,  1748,  and  are  reprinted  with  the  other 
works  of  Marcus,  in  the  BtUwikeea  of  OiaUaDd. 
Some  other  woiki  are  extant  in  MSL    (Adladiaa, 
/.  e, ;  Sozomen,  L  e. ;  Photiuo,  Lcf  Nieeph.  Gillist. 
Lc;    Fabric  BiU.  Oraee,  toL  ix.  p.  267t  &c. ; 
Cave,  I/iti,  LUt,  ad  ann.  401,  toL  i.  pu  873; 
Oudin,  Dt  SeriiMor.  Eedeg,  vd.  L  coL  903,  &e. ; 
Tillemont,  Mcmoirct^  voL  x.   pu  801  ;  Golbod, 
Bibfioth.  Pairum,  PrvUy.  ad  VoL  VIJI,  c  1.) 

11.  EuOKNICUa.      [EUGBXICUS.] 

12.  Of  Qaza.    Mareoa,  the  bi^ohs  of  St 

Porphyry  of  Gaia,  lived  in  the  fiKirth  nd  fifth 
centuries.  He  was  |vohaUy  a  native  of  Pkocoa- 
suhir  Asia,  from  which  conntiy  he  tnvcOed  to 
visit  the  scenes  of  laered  hiitoiy  in  the  Holy  Land, 
where  he  met  and  formed  an  acqoaintaaee  with 
Porphyry,  then  at  Jenualem,  aome  tine  befon 
A.  D.  393.  Porphyry  oent  him  to  TheosalooicB  to 
dispose  of  his  property  there  ;  and  afkcr  hia  tttazm, 
Marcus  appean  to  hare  been  the  ahaoot  inoepanUo 
companion  of  Porphyry,  by  whom  ho  wai  oidaiiied 
deacon,  and  was  sent,  a.  d.  398,  to  Conatantioopkh 
to  obtain  of  the  emperor  Arcadina  an  edict  for  de> 
stroying  the  heathen  tcmpleo  at  Gaia.  He  obtaiaed 
an  edict  to  close,  not  destroy  them.  Thii,  however, 
was  not  effoctual  for  putting  down  hrafhcnii,and 
Porphyry  went  in  person  to  Conatantinople,  tidcing 
Mareus  with  him,  and  they  were  there  at  the  time 
of  the  birth  of  the  emperor  Theodoeina  die  Yuuiyr, 
A.  D.  401.  They  obtained  an  imperial  edict  for  the 
destruction  both  of  the  idolsof  the  heathens  and  their 
temples ;  and  Marcus  returned  with  Poiphyiy4o 
Gaza,  where  he  probably  ivniuned  till  hia  dca^, 
of  which  we  have  no  account  He  wrote  the  lifo 
of  Porphyry,  the  original  Greek  teat  of  wkicb  ia 
said  to  be  extant  in  MS.  at  Vienna,  bnt  hea  nercr 
been  published.  A  Latin  Teruon  fFoBaAFor- 
pkyrii,  EjMseopi  Cfaxemtis)^  was  pnbliaaed  by  Upe* 
manus,  in  his  ViUu  Sandorum^  by  8anBi»  ia 
his  IM  Probatit  Scmetonm  Viiii^  and  by  the  Bol- 
landists,  in  the  Ada  AltmcftyraM,  fhkmmr,  voL.  ui 
p.  643,  &c.  with  a  Cbmamlonat  JUvmim  wad 
notes  by  Henschenins.  It  ia  given  alao  in  the 
Bibliotkeoa  Patrum  of  GaUand,  YoL  iz.  p^  259,  Ac. 
(Fabric.  BiU,  Graec,  vol  z.  p^  816 ;  Gave,  Hid, 
Lift,  ad  ann.  421,  voL  L  p.  408  ;  Oadiin,  Or 
Scnptor,  Eedf*.  toI  i  eo).  999 ;  Qalland,  AMML 
Pairum^  ProUg,  ad  Vol.  IX,  c  7.) 

1 3.  HABaKsiARCHA,  the  HnmiAncji,  a  {^ 
teacher  who  appeared  in  the  aeeond  ocntmy, 
probably  towards  or  after  the  middle  of  It 
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lymons  wriler  uioally  citfd  b>  Piatileilinnlm, 
p<  Matcu  contemporary  wilhClenjeiimr  Itmnc 
ihi«  i>  pliicing  him  too  early,  u,  aicoiiiiiii;  If 
EifUh  he  WM«  ditdple  of  Vnlentinn-s,  "lin  pro 
lUrrd  inlherinlhiilforthccimlDC}  [Vmkn 
!»l ;  and  IhTs  i>  natun  to  think,  finra  th' 

a  lliama  [[hbnabvh].  He  mnti  Ir- ;.W?r 
iilciably  later  than  Ihe  (hos  of  Clenicot.  W'i 
no  iiccDunt  in  iRnMut  of  tho  counTiy  n' 
cui ;  Jerome  {Commnil.  in  /hl  liii.  ^.  5)  colli 
an  Kf;yptian,  bat  modeni  critics  dc  '  '  ^  ' ' 
il ;  Lurdnrrthlnkiibal  on 


idopt 


d,  thM 


a  Atia),  mnd  Nen 

All  II 


'  ('-' 


,idi,,g 


jeeture,  and  we  tat  di«po«ed  to  acrepl  the  .!. 
of  Jertime  as  to  thii  point,  especially  at  ir 
with  the  •Incement  of  Irenaeoi  that  hs  wa^  .1 
of  Valenliiiiu.  That  Marciii  wn>  in  Aki... 
from  a  scnndaloiii  anecdote,  related  by  ]  r>'ii 


travelling  in  that  connlry  mlher  than 
there.  3cnmt{l.e.tiiAEpi'l.  odTluoUfim.  ,-,•>. 
29.  ed.  Velt,  53.  ed.  Benedict,  75,  ed.  V:i',kn.ii) 
■tatn  that  he  traiellcd  into  the  pan.  »[  Haul 
about  the  RbAne  and  the  Gannne,  tbiri  K-fiyttA 
the  Pyrenees  into  Spain  ;  but  Irenaeni;,  whum  he 
eiiei,  i>  ipeaking,  not  of  Marcui  hinib.-lf.  Imi  of 
hit  foliowen  ;  and  Jerome  wai  probably  l.»l  into 
thii  miinndentanding  of  hii  aathorily  l>T  cnn- 
fiiunding  Ihia  Maicoi  irilh  another  .-uni  liter 
teacher  nf  the  gnoitie  kHooI  [No.  U],  of  ttir-  inme 
name  and   country.      Of  the  history  nf    .M.ircm 

impeached,  ni  already  noticed,  by  Innaruo.  ivlio  ia 
fuUoifed  by  oihen  of  the  faihera,  and  wlio  rhnrges 
him  nilh  habitual  and  lyalematic  licentinusiif  n. 

The  follotven  of  Marcui  were  deugijated  Slar- 

^ii  l,Kyiiiia,<u).  Mareoiial 


Ofl)! 


n  by  Irei 


i  by  Ki-i 


isriitied  »ety  largely  from   Imi 


..i,.™..  by  . 

in  the  lyttem  M  Aeonfc  wBo  oeaeenueii  itj 
from  the  region  nf  Ihe  iniiiible  and  inriTjbl 
ihe  form  of  a  female ;  but  thii  npreteiiiaiinr 
pcrhapi  been  owing  to  Irenaeni  inter;in'ti]i> 
lilemlly  the  poetical  form  in  which  Mn;.  ui  i 
loped  Ilia  «ie»-i.  Neander  [Ckurti  Hi  /.  I.j  I 
»iiL  ii.  p.  9,i)  thua  charatteriie)  the  " -ii 
Maicua.  "He  bTought  forward  hil  dor :imi"- 
poem,  in  which  he  introduced  the  Aeor..-  ■.]'  ' 
in  liturgical  foimulae.  and  in  impoiing  'miiI.' 
----'■-   .  .  AfUT  the  Je»iaV      '    '    -■ 


imber  ar 


of  the  let 

tn.     The  idea  of  a  ^iyot  r» 

Ihe  word 

a>  the  nielalinn  of  ihe  hi^.l 

being  in 

re.ition.  wai  gpun  ont  by  him 

greaiert 

ubtilty :  he  made  Iho  wiiot*  ( 

e  eiprcMion  of  Ihe  ineipreatiMi 

Marcoaiar 
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Ihe  anpniiw  God  and  the  Creator,  and  to  hsTi 
dented  the  reality  of  Chiiat'i  incanialion,  and  Iha 
rwnrrection  of  Ihe  body. 

Karcua  waa  charged  with  Diing  magic,  and 
Irenoeat  hoi  gi'en  a  lufflciently  nbtcure  deictip- 
lioD  of  the  model  in  which  be  impoted  na  lb* 
credulity  of  biavotariea,  who  wen  commonly  women 
poitemd  of  wealth,  and  acquired  richea  al  their 
erpenne.  Irenaeni  luapecled  thai  bo  wai  aaiiiled 
in  hia  delmlont  by  anine  daemon,  by  HhoK  aid  be 
appeared  both  to  deliver  propbeiiea  himaelf,  and  to 
imparl  Ihe  giA  of  prophecy  la  Ihoae  women  whatn 
he  deemed  worthy  In  paKieipale  in  the  gift.  Ho 
ia  charged  alio  niih  employing  philtm  dud  loee 
potiont,  in  srdei  to  effeet  liia  licenlioui  purpoaH. 
Whelbel  any,  or  what  part  nf  Iheae  charyca  ii  Ini*, 
il  ia  difflcull  to  My  :  that  of  naing  nm^ral  prac- 
tice!, or  pnuticei  reputed  to  be  magical,  la  Ihe  moil 
probable.  Il  il  difficult  to  jadge  whal  foundalioa 
there  ia  far  the  charge  of  lioenlioumeii.  Lirdner 
regards  it  ai  unfounded.  The  ^(areoiiani  appear 
to  bare  acknowledged  the  canonical  ScripEurea.  and 
to  hnve  receired  alao  many  apocryphal  booki,  from 
one  of  which  Irenaeui  citei  a  alory  which  ia  found 
in  the  Eangt^lmm  I'/anHut.  (Ircn.  AJv.  Harm. 
L  8— IB  :  Epiplum.  //arret  ixiIt.  a.  Ul  alii.  xU.  j 
Anon,  in  Ihe  tpurioua  edition  to  TerluUinn,  Da />»#- 
•erijil.  l/atifl.  t.  50,  &c. ;  TFrUillinn,  Adv.  Valrml. 
ct,DeltamTKL  raniD,e.5  :  Theodoret.  Hatrtf- 
timtun  FabMlarum  Comptmd.  t.  S  \  Euaeh.  //.  A*. 
It.  1 1  ;  Philaalriua,  Dt  HatraA.  poll  Chrism,  t. 
Hi  Pniedaitinatni.  tie  HaentH.  i.  14;  AugoiliD, 
Dt  l/aerv.  t  IS  j  Hienwijni.  It.  cr,  ;  Iiiigiiu,  Dt 
Hatraiafdai,  lecl.  ii.  c.  6.  g  t  j  Tillemonl,  Mi- 
maim,  fol.  iL  p.  291,  &c  i  Lnrdner,  IFuL  ofllm- 
lia,  bKiV  i>.  th.  7  1  NModer,  /.  e.) 

14,  HtBB»Tici!a  Iiidorenf  Serine,  in  ipeak- 
ing  of  Idaciui  Clanu,  and  Sulpicini  Se'enu,  in  hii 
HiKoni,  Sum  (iL  61),  raenljon  Marena,  a  nalita 
of  Meraphii,  ai  being  eminently  tkilled  in  nufic^ 
a  Manicluiean,  or  pi-riapa  peraenally  a  diiciple  of 
Manea.  and  Iha  teacher  rf  Ihe  peneeuled  hereriarch 
Priiciilian.  He  ii  noticed  hen  aa  having  been  by 
Jerome  and  nthen  conibnnded  with  Ihe  enrllct 
tiemlarch  of  the  ume  name.  [No.  13.]  [tiidor. 
Hiapa!.  Dc  StTif4.  Bx/a.  t.  2  i  Snip.  Sever.  /.  a,) 

15.  lIllIAHTOLUa.      (No.  16.] 

10.  HuRDiaoNAcaua.  In  the  J^ipiemm,  or 
lilaal  dim^tory  of  the  Oteeli  church  ITirwuiir  rir 
Btif  iyUf  taftix'"  *S*a»  ^i/r  l«f"ti»  r^l 
JifiAitiriBrriiri)!  imknitiat  rai  xp^""'  ^'"f-. 
Typieam.  f^mtli  ItM,  nafmoai  iatfgntt  (IffiM 
EerJaiailin  Ordmem  ptr  Inttm  Jonnm.  9n)  the 
description  nf  the  work  in  C»r»,  Ifiil.  tM.  vol.  iL 
niarrt.  SI.  D.  3R)  is  coKiainrql  a  tmiliar,  2iI*l 
To-xM'  •'•  Td  impotiaint  t»6  ■nnttitaS.  th  Habiii 
<]u.>r  ri  Tyi-ira  anwutr,  uraDgtid  Id  1 UU  thaplen 
by  Munua  Hieromonaehiu,  who  calU  hunielt 
'AfiopTinAid.  "a  sinner."  Thla  eommentair  la 
adnpted  to  the  amtngnnnit  nf  the  7)f»eiim, 
atcribed  to  St.  Saba,  but  which  Oudin  npposa  M 
have  b>en  drawn  tip  by  Marrtii  himielt  and  pn- 
dnerd  by  him  aa  Ihe  wnrk  of  Sl  HalH,  in  lain  m 
obtain  fur  il  an  anthority  which,  had  II  ^ipeaml  !a 
hit  own  name,  il  would  not  han  poaMaMd.  Bnl 
Ihnugli  (Iiidin  la  suinaifiil  In  ibunloit  (tut  uon*  «f 
the  TtjiieMHi  OR  adnplcd  lo  nnulieca  which  did 
not  come   into  uis  till  leieni  MOtiiriea  after  9l, 
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the  whole  work  was  a  forgery,  or  that,  if  it  was, 
Marcus  was  the  author  of  it.  The  rery  fonn  of  a 
commentary  on  doubtful  parts  implies  the  previons 
existence  and  the  antiquity  of  the  work  itsel£ 
Uudin  makes  Marcus  to  have  been  a  monk  of  the 
convent  of  St.  Saba,  near  Jerusalem,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eleventh  century.  A  life  of  Gregory  of 
Agrigentum  [Grkuorius,  No.  2]  byMarctis,  monk 
and  hegumenus,  or  abbot  of  St.  Saba,  is  perhaps 
by  the  same  author  as  the  commentary  on  the 
Ti'picum,  We  are  not  aware  that  it  has  been 
published.  Various  works  are  extant  in  MS.,  by 
Marcus  Monachus  ;  but  the  name  is  too  common, 
and  the  description  too  vague,  to  enable  us  to 
identify  the  wTiters.  (Cave,  Hitt.  Utt,  vol.  iL 
Dissttrt.  I.  p.  13;  Oudin.  De  Scriptorib,  Eedet. 
vol.  ii.  col.  584,  &c. ;  Fabric  Bibl.  Graec  vol.  x. 
p.  *J3-2,  vol  xi.  p.  678.) 

1 7.  H  VDRUNTis  or  Idruntis  Episcopua,  {M- 
VKowos  'l^povtrros),  BiSHOP  of  Otranto.  Mar- 
cus of  Otranto  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the 
eightii  century.  Allatius  says  he  was  oeconomus 
or  steward  of  the  great  church  of  Constantinople, 
before  he  became  bishop,  which  seems  to  be  all 
that  is  known  of  him.  He  wrote  T^  fityd\(p  aa6- 
€ir<ft  t)  oMpoa-Tixist  Ifymnus  Acrastichus  in  Mag- 
num SftUtatuin,  s.  In  Magno  Sabbato  Capita  Ver- 
fuuitiy  which  was  published  by  Aldus  Manutius, 
with  a  Latin  version,  in  his  edition  of  Prudentius 
and  other  early  Christian  poets,  4to.,  without 
mark  of  date  or  place  ;  but  judged  to  be  Venice, 
1501.  The  hymn  is  not  in  metre;  the  initial 
letters  of  the  successive  paragraphs  are  intended  to 
make  up  the  words  Koi  ai^titpov  Se,  which  are  the 
opening  words  of  the  hymn  ;  but  as  divided  by 
Aldus,  the  acrostic  is  spoiled  by  the  introduction  of 
one  or  two  superfluous  letters.  A  Latin  version  of 
the  hymn  is  given  in  several  editions  of  the  BiUio' 
tJuxa  Patrum,  (Fabric  BiU,Oru€C. \oixi.  pp.  177, 
677  ;  Cave,  /lift.  Lift,  ad  ann.  7oO,  vol.  i.  p.  630.) 

18.  J0ANNK8.     [Joannes,  No.  84.] 

19.  Monachus.     [No.  10.] 

20.  Monachus  S.  Sabab.     [No.  16.] 

21.  Of  St.  Saba.     [No.  16.]         [J.  C.  M.] 
MAIIDO'NIUS  (MopSoVioO,  a  Persian,  son  of 

Gohryas,  who  was  one  of  the  iteven  conspirators 
a^inst  Smerdin  the  Magian,  in  B.C.  521.  (See 
Herod,  iii.  70,  &c.)  In  the  spnng  of  &  c  492, 
the  second  year  fn>m  the  close  of  the  Ionian  war, 
Mardonius,  who  had  recently  married  Artazostra, 
the  daughter  of  Dareius  Ilybtaspis,  was  sent  by 
the  king,  with  a  large  armament,  as  successor  of 
Artaphernes,  to  complete  the  settlement  of  Jonia, 
and  to  punish  Erctria  and  Athens  fur  the  aid  they 
had  given  to  the  rebe]».  (Comp.  Ilerod.  v.  99, &c) 
But  while  this  was  the  nominal  object  of  the  ex- 
pedition, it  was  intended  also  for  the  conquest  of 
as  numy  Grecian  states  as  possible.  Throughout 
the  Ionian  cities  Mardonius  deposed  the  tyrants 
wliom  Artaphernes  had  placed  in  power,  and  esta- 
bliiihed  democracy,  —  a  step  remarkably  opposed 
to  the  ordinary  rules  of  IVrbiiin  policy.  He  then 
crossed  the  Hellespont,  and,  while  his  fleet  sailed 
to  Thahos  and  Kubdued  it,  he  marched  with  his 
land  forces  through  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  re- 
ducing on  his  way  tiie  tribes  which  had  not  yet 
submitted  to  Persia.  But  the  fleet  was  overtaken 
by  a  storm  off  Mount  Athos,  in  which  it  was  said 
that  300  ships  and  20,000  men  were  lost ;  and 
Mardonius  himself,  on  hii  passage  through  Mace- 
donia, was  attacked  at  night  by  the  Brygians,  a 
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Tbracian  tribe,  who  slanghtend  a  gnat  portion  sf 
his  army.  He  remained  in  the  coontrf  till  ht 
had  reduoed  them  to  submiarion  ;  tmt  hie  fan 


was  so  weakened  bj  th( 
that  he  was  obliged  to  retnni  to  Ana.  Hit  bSbn 
was  visited  with  the  diaptenaozie  of  dio  king,  and 
he  was  superseded  in  the  command  by  Dntia  lad 
Artaphernes,  B.C.  490.      On  thn    nccfinn  U 
Xerxes,  in  b.  &  485,  Maidonina,  who  wan  hj^  in 
his  favour,  and  waa  connected  with  him  bj  hloed 
as  well  as  by  marriage,  waa  one  of  the  chi^  intti* 
gators  of  the  expedition  againit  Greeee,  with  the 
government  of  which  he  hoped  to  be  inTeated after 
its  conquest ;  and  he  waa  appointed  one  ef  tht 
generals  of  the  whole  hind  army,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  thouaand  Immortals,  whom  Hydancs 
led.    After  the  battle  of  Salamb  (&&  480),be 
became  ahinned  for  the  conaequeneeaof  the  adrioe 
he  had  given,  and  persuaded  Xcnca  to  iHsra 
home  with  the  rest  of  the  anny,  leaving  300,000 
men  under  his  command  for  the  nohji^aiiea  U 
Greece,     Having  wintered   in  ThcMy,  he  re- 
solved, before  commencing  operational  In  conmlt 
the  several  Grecian  oracles,  for  which  pnxpow  he 
employed  a  man  of  the  name  of  Mja,  a  native  ■( 
Europus  iu  Caria.     Herodotna  profemti  his  in»- 
rance  of  the  answers  returned,  bat  W  esmecta 
with  them  the  step  which  Mordoninn  imnwdiatrir 
afterwards  took,  of  sending  Alexander  L,  king  ef 
Macedonia,  to  the  Atheniana,  whooe  vp^^cmt  he 
was,  with  a  proposal  of  very  advantageous  tcnos 
if  they  would  withdraw  themadvea  firom  the  Orerk 
confederacy.    The  proposal  waa  njeeted,  and  Mar- 
donius poured  his  army  into  Attica  and  occupied 
Athens  without  resistance,  the  Athenians  having 
fled  for  refiige  to  Sahmiis^    Thither  he  tent  Mmy- 
chides,  a  Ilellespontine  Greek,  with  the  tame  pn^ 
posal  he  had  already  made  thxoogh  Alexander, 
but  with  no  better  snoceu  than   before.    From 
Attica  (a  country  un&vonraUe  for  the  opetations 
of  cavalry,  and  full  of  narrow    d^len,  thnngfa 
which  retreat  would  be  dangeront  if  he  woe  de- 
feated) he  determined  to  fall  hack  on  fioeotia  as 
soon  as  he  heard  that  the  Spartana  udcr  Phmi- 
nias  were  on  their  march  against  him.   Art  bcfae 
his  departure  be  reduoed  Athena  to  mina,  having 
previously  abstained  from  damaging  the  city  01 
the  country  as  long  as  there  had  hern  any  hops  of 
winning  over  the  Athenians.     On  hia  retreat  Iraa 
Attica  he  received  intelligence  that  a  body  of  1000 
Lacedaemonians  had  advanced  before  the  test  into 
Megara,  and  thither  accordingly  he  directed  his 
march  with  the  view  of  surjttising  them,  and  ovei^ 
ran  the  Megarian  plain, — the  nirthest  pnnt  to- 
wards the  west,  according  to  Herodotas,  which 
the  Persian  army  ever  reached.     Hearings  how- 
ever, that  the  Greek  force  was  collected  at  the 
Isthmus  of  Corinth,  he  passed  eastward  throngh 
Deceleia,  crossed  Mount  Fames,  and,  descending 
into  Boeotia,  encamped  in  a  strong  poaition  on  the 
southern  bank  of  the  Asopus.  The  Greeks  arrived 
not  long  after  at  Erythrae  and  stationed  them- 
selves along  the  skirts  of  Mount  CitlMeron.    Blar- 
donius  waited  with   impatience,  expecting  that 
they  would  descend  into  the  pfaun  aid  give  him 
battle,  and  at  length  sent  his  cavidiy  a^inst  them 
under  Masistius.    After  their  success  orsr  the 
latter  the  Greeks  removed  further  to  the  went  near 
PUtaea,  where  they  would  have  a  better  mpfijji 
water,  and  hither  Mardonins  followed  theau    The 
two  armies  were  now  stationed  on  efqpoaite  bnrioi 
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of  »  (ributar)'  of  the  AupiUi  which    HcruJutiH 
ralli  by  the  otme  of  th«  main  (tcttUn.      Alter 
nailing  len  dftjt,  during  which  the  eneiiij-'>  fotci 


'vhcre  pler.ly 
i '  iry  ihe  clfi: 

>l  Rgliting  waa  funher 


and  the  advice  ofArubniui, 
im  to  fall  back  m,  Thcbi'i. 
lioni  bad  btra  col]«i«l.  and 


valry  h 

spring  on  which   1 

Pau»ani«a  again  d 

be  fuught  bras-elj-  i 


:  Greeki  dependtd  for  water, 
jumped  and  moin)  wilh  hi* 
D  Plalaca.  Maidoniui  Iben 
L  punued  bini.  Id  ih«  bailie 
nuied  (Seplembec,  nt  479), 
thefroDt  of  danger  nithlaua 
out  him,  but  vti,  than  by 
Aeiinncadii  or  Arimneatua,  a  Spartan,  Eind  hi>  [ail 
una  the  Bigiul  for  a  geneiml  rout  of  tha  bariiiuinnB. 
(Ilen-L  vi.43— 45,  94,  tiL  S,  8,  82,  viii.  100, 
Kc  1 13,  ic  133—144,  it  1—4,  13— IS,  38— 
l>.i  :  PluL  AruL  10—19  i  Diod.  xi.  1,  SH^ill  ; 
Juit-ii.  13,  14  ;  Slntb.  ii.  p.  412  ;  C.  Nop. /'aw 
I.)  [E.  E.} 

MARDONTF.S  (Ma^J.Ti,.),  a  PoMiiin  ooble- 

m.iii,  Hn  of  iSa«aeu>  {k«  Herod,  iii.  Via),  com- 

'   '     '       '       eipedition     of  Xerkei  agi' 


e,  the  fore 


Ulhei 


B  Per 


pulf.  (Herod,  iii.  93,  Tii.  80.)  On  them 
Xe^(e^  he  WB*  left  behind  ai  one  of  the  adminli 
of  the  fleet,  and  be  fell  at  the  battle  of  Mymle.  ii. 
B.I:.  479.  (Herod.  vitL  I30,ii.  102-)      [K.  1-1] 

MAROITES  (Ma^lTDf),  the  hero  of  a  caoiii 
epic  poem,  which  mott  of  the  ancienta  .rcfcanled  u 
s  work  o[  Homer.  The  inhabitant*  of  ColnpUon, 
where  the  Margitea  niutC  haie  beeti  irrittcn  (tee 
the  tint  line*  of  the  poem  in  Undenunn'*  Lsrm, 
vol.L  p.82;Schol.a<<.<lrvf(fiA.j4c9M)  believed 
that  Homer  wa*  a  native  or  Ihe  place  (Eterod,  t'lf 
//om.  8),  and  >>howed  the  tpol  in  whicli  lie  had 
compoied  the  Maigilea  {Hahd.  tt  lli^m.  Ccrtum. 
inUiiltljng'.  edit.of//a.  p.241).  The  jmm  woi 
cnnaideied  to  be  a  llemeiic  production  hy  PIuli 
and  Ariilolle  (Phit.  AlcA.  ii,  p.  147,  c;  Ariilol 
tUkic.  Nicoau  vi.  7,  Afaga.  Mend.  aU  I^Mm.  y 
7).  and  wai  highly  eiteemed  b;  Calliniachua,  ani 
ill  hero  Margiiei  a*  earif  a*  (be  time  uf  Demo 
■Ihenes  had  become  proverbial  Ibr  his  exlraotdinat] 
tliipiditj.  (Horpocmt.  >.  v.  MopTfrni :  Phot.  Lrr. 
p.  -.'4  7,  ed.  Pocmn ;  PluL  Dtmaitk.  23  i  Ae*chin. 
adr.  ClaipL  p.  297.)  Suidaa  doea  not  menlir 
tlio  Margites  amnng  the  work*  of  Homer,  bnt  Mat 
iroduction  of  the  Carian  Pigrea, 


MAKIAMNE.  6*0 

;i)^hlen  the  comic  effect  of  the  poem.  The 
icter  of  the  hem,  wliich  mi  highly  comic  and 
idicioui,  wiu  that  of  a  conceited  but  ignai«nl 
prnon,  who  on  all  occaaiuni  eihihiwd  hit  ig- 
nomnce:  the  gods  bad  not  nude  bim  fii  even  lor 
'igging  or  ploughing,  or  any  otbor  otdinsiy  craft. 
Ii»  pannl*  won*  *ery  wealthy  ;  and  the  poet  uu- 
doubtodly  intended  to  repreieut  iome  ladUroua 
pctloni.gc  of  Colophon.  Tha  work  leema  lo  haiv 
'  en  neither  a  parody  nor  a  aatiro  ;  but  the  author 
iih  the  KiaitDaliiB  huaaui  repre«nled  the  folhei 
d  abiurditiet  of  Maruitea  in  the  raoat  Ludicron* 
light,  and  with  no  other  object  than  to  rie'ua 
laughter.  (Falbe,  di  Margilt  Homirko.  17911 1 
Undenuxnn,  Dv  Lyra,  toL  L  p.  79.  Jw.)  Wxlckof, 
-■-r^  CW.  ^IU4,&t)  [I,.  S.J 

MARIA,  the  wife  of  Ihe  emperor  Michael  VII. 

Paispinnlci,  tome  of  who**  coin*  han  the  head  of 

both  Michael  and  Uaria.  (Hiciiahl  VII.;  Eckhel, 

roLTiii.p.249.)  [W.  P.] 

HA'RIA  OKNS,  plebeian.     The  name  of  Ma- 

nf  Italy:  thua.  we  find  n*  early  aa  the  aecond 
Punic  vara  Muiui  Blonui  and  n  MBriua.\lliu> lit 
Capua  ( Uv.  iiiii.T,  35), and  a  Matjn*  nl  Pmeneata 
(»iL  ItuL  ii.  tOI ).  Bui  no  Roman  of  ihi<  name 
i*  mentioned  till  the  celebrated  C.  Mariua.  the 
conqueror  of  (be  Cimbri  and  Teutoue*.  who  nuiy 
be  Rgardod  aa  the  founder  of  the  eena.  It  wo* 
never  di tided  into  any  £unilic«,  though  in  couria  of 
tinw.  more  npecially  under  the  enwrori,  Hrcral  of 
"    "  '  !«,  uf  which  an  alphabe- 


n 


licnl  lilt  J*  given  bdow.  IMAKivi!.]  nneoniawa 
find  the  cognoiaena  Gipiln  and  7Va)Ri*,biil  who  ihrj 
were  it  qaM  uneerlain.     [Cirno ;   I'ltooua.] 

MAHIAHNE  or  MARIAMMB  (Ma^ol^ 
HofiiJiM'n).  a  Creek  form  of  Mariam  or  Miriam. 

1.  Ihiughter  of  Aleiander,  the  eon  of  Aritto- 
buln*  IL.  an.1  Alexandra,  llie  daughter  of  HvrM- 
nut  IL,  waa  bolnthed  to  Herod  (be  Cirral,  by  iitr 
grandfather  HTrcanu*.  in  B.C4I.  Their  actual 
union,  however,  jid  not  lake  place  till  a  c  38.  At 
ihii  period  Herod  waa  beiiegiog  Antigonaa,  aon  of 
Antiohulita  It.,  in  Jeminleni.  and.  hating  tha 
opeisiioui  there  to  he  eondneled  for  a  time  by 
ttutl-wonhy  oflicera,  he  went  lo  Sanmria  for  tha 
piu^TOae  of  coniummating  hi*  marriage. — a  atap  to 
wliich  ha  would  be  urged,  not  by  paMiuD  only,  but 
by  policy  and  a  (eme  of  the  impnrtauca  to  hll 
cBuae  of  ooanectlng  hii  blood  with  Ihal  uf  tha 
Aamonean  princ**.  In  &('.  .18.  H«o<:,  mored 
partly  by  the  enlnociea  of  Mariarana,  depoiod 
Ananel  from  tlie  prieathood  and  conferred  it  on 
her  broiher,  Ihe  young  Ariilobulu*.     The  murder 


iteiher  of  q< 


■™  Arte 


t  the  •> 


ougl.  « 


le  author  of  the  Batiaebomyomachia.  (Suid. 
•hi;  Pint,  de  Malign.  Htrod.  43.)     Tha 


lilh  Ion 


r>  (Hcphaest.  £aolr.  p.  16  ;  Mar. 
II.-JAJ4,  ed.  PulKh.),  i>h)at,bat  it  teenu  to  ban 
enjoyed  grc.il  popuhirity,  and  to  hate  be«n  one  of 
Ihe  moht  aucceuful  pruductioni  of  the  llomerid*  at 
(>>lnphon.  The  time  al  whidi  the  Mnrgitet  wu 
written  ia  unceitain,  though  il  moit  undauhtedly 
kiie  been  al  the  lime  when  epic  poetry  wu  motl 
.1  Colophon,  that  ia,  about  or  before 


.  700.     Tt  i^ 
rward)  I'ig 


wbich  Mari 


r  Ihe  loll 
alienate  from  Hen 
may  ha>o  felt  for 

mooed  lo  m<«l  Antony  at  Laedinia  (a.  c  34}  la 

had  left  order*  with  hit  nnele  Joaephiia,  that,  if  ha 
Here  condemned,  hi*  wife  thoiUd  not  ba  penuittad 
to  tuivivo  him.  The  object  of  to  alrocloui  a  am- 
mand  wu  lo  pnrent  her  falling  Inlo  the  handt  of 
Antony,  who  had  conceived  a  paiaion  for  het  from 
the  men  sight  of  her  pioturr,  whieb  her  mother 
Aleiandn,  by  Ihe  adiica  of  Dai.LtVB,  bad  (ml  In 
him  two  yean  bafoiT,  in  the  hope  of  gaining  hie 
favour.  On  Herod't  retom  in  •afely,hit  mother 
Cyproi  and  hi*  abler  Salome,  whom  Uariainiir, 
praud  of  hei   daaccal   (ram  Ibe   Maciabeea,  hod 

3  r  3 
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tnunted  overbearingly  with  ihoir  inferiority  of 
birth,  excited  his  jealousy  by  accusing  her  of  im- 
proper familiarity  with  Josephus  ;  and  his  suspi- 
cions were  further  roused  when  he  found  tliat  she 
was  aware  of  the  savage  order  he  had  given  on  his 
departure,  for  he  thought  that  such  a  secret  could 
never  have  been  betrayed  by  Josephus  had  she  not 
admitted  him  to  too  close  an  intimacy.  He  was 
on  the  point  of  killing  her  in  his  fury,  but  was 
withheld  by  his  fierce  and  selfish  passion  for  her, 
— love  we  cannot  call  it, — and  rented  his  revenge 
on  Josephus,  whom  he  put  to  death,  and  on  Alex- 
andra, whom  he  imprisoned.  In  B.  c.  30,  the  year 
after  the  battle  of  Actium,  Herod,  aware  of  the 
danger  in  which  he  stood  in  consequence  of  his 
attachment  to  the  cause  of  Antony,  took  the  bold 
step  of  going  in  person  to  Octa\ian  at  Rhodes,  and 
proffering  him  the  same  friendship  and  fidelity 
which  he  hod  shown  to  his  rival  But,  before  his 
departure,  he  n^solved  to  secure  the  royal  succession 
in  his  own  family,  and  he  therefore  put  to  death 
the  aged  Hyrcanus,  and,  having  shut  up  Alexandra 
and  Mariamne  in  the  fortress  of  Alexondreiunu 
gave  orders  to  Josephus  and  Soemus,  two  of  his 
dependants,  to  slay  them  if  he  did  not  come  bock 
in  safety.  During  Herod^s  absence,  this  secret 
command  was  revealed  by  Soenius  to  Mariamne, 
who  accordingly  exhibited  towards  him,  on  his  re- 
turn, the  most  nuurked  aversion,  and  on  one  occa- 
sion went  so  for  as  to  upbraid  him  with  the  murder 
of  her  brother  and  father,  or  (as  perhaps  we  should 
rather  read)  her  grandfather.  So  matters  continued 
for  a  year,  the  auger  which  Herod  felt  at  her  con- 
duct being  further  increased  by  the  instigations  of 
his  mother  and  sister.  At  length  Salome  suborned 
the  royal  cup-l)earer  to  state  to  his  master  that  he 
had  been  requested  by  Mariamne  to  administer  to 
him  in  his  wine  a  certain  drug,  represented  by  her 
as  a  love-potion.  The  king,  in  angor  and  alarm, 
caused  Mariaiimo*s  fevoiirite  chamberlain  to  be 
oximiined  by  torture,  under  which  the  man  declared 
that  the  ground  of  her  aversion  to  Herod  was  the 
information  she  had  received  from  Socnms  of  his 
order  for  her  death.  Herod  theroupon  had  Soemus 
immediately  executed  and  brought  Mariaumo  to 
trial,  entertfOiiiing  the  same  suspicion  as  in  the 
former  case  of  his  uncle  Josephus  of  an  adulterous 
connection  betwcon  them.  ileapf>oared  in  person 
us  her  accuser,  oiid  the  judges,  tiunking  from  his 
vehemence  that  nothing  short  of  her  death  would 
satisfy  liim,  parsed  sentence  of  condemnation 
against  her.  Herod,  however,  was  still  disposed 
to  Hpare  her  life,  and  to  puui»h  her  by  imprison- 
ment ;  hut  his  mother  and  sister,  by  urging  the 
great  probability  of  an  insurrection  of  tlie  people  in 
favour  of  an  Asmonean  princess,  if  known  to  be 
living  in  confinement,  prevailed  on  him  to  order 
her  execution,  u.  c.  '20.  (Jos.  yinL  xiv.  1*2.  §  1, 
15,  §  14,  XV.  2,  3,  G,  §  5,  7,  Bfii,  Ju*i.  i.  li,  §  3, 
17,  §  8,  22.)  Hib  grief  and  remorse  for  hor  death 
were  excessive,  and  threw  him  into  a  violent  and 
dangerous  fever.  [IIerodks,  p.  4'J(;.]  According 
to  the  ordinary  reading  in  Ik-U.  JuU.  i.  22,  §  5,  we 
sliouKl  be  led  to  suppose  that  Mariamne  was  put 
to  death  on  the  former  suspicion  of  adultery  with 
Josephus  ;  but  there  ciin  bo  no  doubt  as  to  the  text 
in  that  place  having  been  mutilated.  For  the 
tower  which  Herod  built  at  Jerusalem  and  called  by 
bcrnamc,  SCO  Jos.  Jiell.  Jud.  ii.  17,  §  H,  v.  4,  §  3. 

Mariamne's  overbearing  temi>er  has  been  noticed 
above.      Tliat  she  should  have  deported  herself^ 
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however,  otherwite  than  the  did  towBrd*  waA  • 
monster  as  Herod,  waa  not  to  bo  expected,  wai 
woukl  have  been  inconuHent  with  the  napaai- 
mity  for  which  Joaephnt  commenda  her.  She  «■ 
distinguished  by  a  peculiar  grace  and  dignity  <( 
demeanour,  and  her  beauty  waa  of  the  moit  find- 
nating  kind.  The  pcaise  given  her  hy  Jotephw 
for  chastity  waa  donMlfM  well  merited  in  genciaL 
and  entirely  to  at  fiur  aa  ivgaida  any  ovvxt  act  d 
sin.  But  some  deduction,  at  leaat,  muat  be  aoit 
from  it,  if  she  countenanced  her  motherVi  coadict 
in  sending  her  portndt  to  Antony. 

2.  Daughter  of  Simon,  a  pirieat  at  Tmnalf 
Herod  the  Great  was  ttrnck  with  her  bcastj  nd 
married  her,  a  c.  23,  at  the  aame  time  minng  kr 
fiuher  to  tlie  high-priesthood,  whence  he  dtrpond 
Jesus,  the  son  of  Phabea,  to  make  room  Ibr  hi& 
In  B.  a  5,  Mariamne  being  aectioed  of  being  ptify 
to  the  ph>t  of  Antipatxr  and  Pheiwaa  agaiait 
Herod*8  life,  he  put  her  away,  deprifcd  Simi  d 
the  high-priesthood,  and  eiaaed  fhm  his  will  the 
name  of  Herod  Philip,  whom  the  had  bene  Una, 
and  whom  he  had  intended  aa  the  laceeMor  (o  his 
dominions  after  Antipater.  (Joa.  A^  xv.  S,  9  3, 
xvii.  1,  §  2,  4,  §  2,  xTiii.  &,$l»zix.6,S2,&U. 
Jud.  I  28,  $  2,  30,  $  7.) 

3.  Wife  of  Archelatu,  who  wai  ethsarA  of 
Judaea  and  son  of  Herod  the  Oieal  Ai chili 
divorced  her,  and  married  GlafAyra,  danghlcff  of 
Arehelaus,  king  of  Cajipadoda,  and  widow  of  bit 
brother  Alexander,  (Joa.  AfU,  ZTii  1S»  {  4.) 
[ARCifXLAUSi,  Vol.  I.  p.  261,  b.] 

4.  Daughter  of  Josephni,  the  nephew  of  Hcnd 
the  Great,  and  Olympias,  Herod*!  dangbter.  She 
married  Herod,  king  of  Chalcia,  b^  whom  abe  be- 
came the  mother  of  AniaroiiVLua  [No.  6].  (Joa 
AnL  xviii.  5.  §  4.) 

5.  Daughter  of  Ariatobnlua  [No.  4]  by  Ber»> 
nice,  and  sister  to  the  infamona  Hnrodiaa.  (See 
Vol.  I.  pp.  301,  483.]  After  the  death  of  Aris- 
tobulus,  Herod  repented  of  hia  cruelty  and  •troft 
to  atone  for  it  by  kindncai  to  the  chiidrra  of  bis 
victim.  He  betrothed  Mariamne,  ao  called  after 
her  grandmother  [No.  1],  to  the  son  of  Antipater, 
his  eldest  son  by  Doris  ;  bnt  Antipater  prevailed 
on  him  to  alter  this  arnuiaement,  and  obtained 
Mariamne  in  marriage  for  nimselA  while  hu  son 
was  united  to  the  dangbter  of  PheroFaa,  Uerod^ 
brother,  who  in  the  former  anrangment  bad  been 
assigned  to  the  elder  ton  of  Alexander,  bntbcr  of 
Aristobulus.  It  is  mere  conjcctue  which  vwdd 
identify  this  Mariamne  with  No.  S,  anpposing  ha 
to  have  married  Archelaua  after  the  death  Si  bit 
brother  Antipater.  (Joa.  AnA,  zriL  1,^2,  xviiL 
5,  §  4,  Bell.  Jud.  i.  28  ;  Noldiva,  d€  ViL  «tf  CM. 
Herod.  §  245.) 

6.  Second  daughter  of  Herod  Agrippa  I^  by  hia 
wife  Cyproo,  was  ten  years  old  when  her  fiubcr 
died,  in  A.  D.  44.  She  married  Arcbelana,  aon  of 
llelcias  or  Cholciaa,  to  whom  the  had  been  be- 
trothed by  Agrippa  ;  but  the  afterwards  divoraed 
him,  and  married  Demetrius,  a  Jew  of  high  nmlc 
and  great  wealth,  and  akbareh  at  Alexandria.  {Aid, 
xviiL  h,  §  4,  xix.  9,  §  1,  XX.  7,  SS  1,  ^)    [E.  E>] 

MAKIANDY'NUS  (Mapia»aiiidt),  a  ion  of 
Phineus,  Titius,  or  Phrixna,  waa  the  aneeatnl  hero 
of  the  Mariandyninns  in  Dithynia.  (S^oL  ad 
Apollon.  ii.  723,  748.)  It  alao  oocnn  aa  a  ai^ 
name  of  Bormns.  (AeachyL  Fen,  938;  ccafh 
BORMI'R.)  [U  &] 

MAKIA'NUS  m^pmAf),  a  poet»  waa  the  MB 
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it  Xianiii,  n  1l»niiui  ulvocsM  and  procunilflr.  n  ha 
■elll.'.l  nt  I^l'ullieropolii  in  Paldlinr.  tie  flou- 
ri"hiril  in  ihe  rHen  of  Amulauut,  uid  wiol*  piioi- 
lilir^o  (^*TsiM>A(ni<)  in  inmbic  vtnt  of  tcttml 
Uns.'k  oulhon,  nimelr,  of  Theocritui,  orthi  Acgo- 
nuiiica  of  Apolbniui,  of  lie  Iltrolg,  iho  Itjmiu. 
Ills  Afrra,  nnd  iho  spiEnuni  of  Callimaehiu,  of 
AntiLit,  of  ibc  Tbfriua  of  Nicandnr.  and  tDnni 
oLhen.  {Snidu,  i.  r.)  Engho*  (f/.  E.  iii.  4S') 
calln  liim  HofsTivr. 

Thf  re  Btt  fi»e  ipigninn  in  the  Or«k  Anthology 
SMHbcd  10  Muiuiui  tKholuticDi,  who  nay,  pcr- 
hapi,  hnti*  boen  ihs  tame  pennn.  Faurafthna 
are  dfKripliont  of  ibo  groTca  oad  bathi  ot  Bin*  in 
the  luburbi  of  Amu.da  in  Pnntni.  (Dninck,  AvU. 
"ol.  JLp,  £11  ;  Jacoba,^iifjl.6'nuc«>l.ii>.p.211, 
Tol.  «iLp.9l5.)  [P.S.] 

WAarCA,aLoiin  nymph  who  wai  wonhippri 
at  Minlunuw,  and  U>  nrhom  a  groie  wu  uicnd  on 
the  riirr  l.ir.i.  Sha  wu  uid  to  ba  the  matlier  of 
Ldlinu)  bj  Fauniu.  (Virg.  Am.  vii.  47.)  Stf 
Tiut  {„J  At«.  i.  a.  and  xii.  1G4)  nraarki  that 
MDiL'  cnniidcrrd  her  ta  be  idculieal  with  Aphrodite 
and  flihcn  with  Circe.  [L.&] 

MAKIDIANCS,  C.  COSSU'TITIS,  a  tontem. 
pomrj  of  Juhnii  CaeMr,  whote  name  occnri  only 
upon  roins  a  tpectnun  of  which  it  ^vr4i  belw. 
He  wB>  one  of  the  Iriumvin  of  the  mint,  at  we  ue 
fronj  Ihe  Inter*  A.  A.  A.  F.  F.  (l  e.  axro  iwynrto 
acri  Jtamdo  firiaKia)  on  the  rerene  of  Iha  coin. 
The  head  on  the  obrene  ii  Juliui  Caeiar**. 


MARIXIA'NA.  A  contidecsbto  number  of 
medal*  are  eibuit  in  each  of  the  ihiea  mctnlt,  all 
of  which  exhibit  apon  ihe  obvetie  a  tailed  head, 
nnd  the  wordi  Dim  harinuhai.  and  griienOly 
.  0.ie.  ho*e«r. 
nf  Ihe  . 


bcafB  the  date  of  the  l£th  yeu  of  the  colony  af 

iliiick  A.  D.  3.^1.  Thii  prince*!  iberefsin  belong! 
lo  lie  reign  of  Valerian,  but  we  otunol  tell  whether 
ihv  »ni  iha  wife,  the  iitler,  or  the  daughter  of 
ih.il  '  '  <r.  We  know  tbal  he  wu  mnrhod  at 
.,.<.q  .    iricf  TrebuUiuiPollis  inform!  u>  that 

i,^:  .:..!    Valeriuutu,  juii.   were   only    b»lf. 

I  nit  [  siucp  it  ii  probahln  thai  the  mother 

>l  1  :    I  >vju  named  Galliena,  the  latter  may 

Kav,.  U-n  the  chilil  of  Mariana.     Thia,  boH«tr. 
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fact  which  al  once  dratroyi  the  tlorj  inTented  hy 
VaJllanl.  (TnbeU.  Poll.  V-A^nm.  jun^ad  Salome. 
c.  I  i  Edibel.  ToL  Tii.  p.  »88.}  [W.  R.] 

MARI'NU3.a  oerWrion.  who.  in  the  »ign  ef 
Phili^ui  [a.  n.  S49],  wu  !aluted  empenir  in 
Mauui,  by  the  loldien,  who  Kion  after  pnl  him  (o 
death.  A  bn!>  medal  i>  ottant.  «tmek  at  Philip- 
popolii.inThnue,  beoting  ihelegnd  SEn.HAPI- 
Nn  I  bnl  the  Onek  coin,  qnoted  be  OulHiua  ai 
exhibiting  the  name*  y.  VorviliMt  Mprmui.  i!  re- 
garded with  in!pician.  (Zonor.  lii.  IB  ;  Zn!iDi.  L 
aOi  Eckhel,  "oL  vii.  p.  373.)  [W.R.] 

HARl'Nl'S  (MOfurot),  of  Fluiia  Neapoli.,  fa 
Palcatine,  a  philoiopher  uid  rhetorician,  waa  the 
pupil  and  !uece>tar  af  Pradns  reapecting  whoie 
life  he  wrote  a  work,  which  ii  ilill  ertani ;  he  al*o 
wrote  *ome  other  philoaophical  work*.  (Suid.  !.v.) 
An  epignUD  of  hia,  on  hi!  awn  lift  of  Proclna,  ii 
pienrted  in  the  Greek  Anthology.  {Bninck,  Amil. 
ToL  ii.  p.  Ue  I  Jacob*,  Atok.  Onte.  tdL  iii.  p.  Xh'i, 
Tol.  liii.  p.  BIS.)  Proclni  died  A.  D.  4B5  ;  Mari- 
nu!.  tfaen^iitr.  lived  nnder  the  raipenn  Zrno  and 

'—'—'"■     Th«  pablicBlion  of  hi«  lilii  of  Prodo* 


will  happen  wlien  the  finl  year  after  thai  en^ot 
thall  have  liten  compleled  (p.  'i9  ;  CUiiiuo,  F-nL 
Hoot.  nliiaBt.'i.  MarinuiVliie  of  Proclu*  waa  Rid 
publiihed  with  the  worka  of  Manu*  Anlonlnua, 
Tigur.  I&5S.  8vo.,  reprinted  Lugd.  Rat.  IKltf. 
linio. ;  next  with  the  work  nf  Praolui  nn  PlstoV 
theology,  Hamburg.  IfllH,  fol.:  the  Ant  laparata 
edition  waa  that  ef  Fabriciu!,  with  valuabhi  Pn- 
legomena,  liambnrg,  ITD'>.  4t(k,  reprinli'd  Lund. 
17113,  Bvo.  BoiuDaade  haa  r*-edlted  the  work. 
with  8  much  impRiTed  text,  and  nluabia  nolea  of 
hi*  own,  in  addition  to  the  Prolegomena  and  note* 
of  Fabriciu*.  Lip*.  IBU,  «■">.  (Fabclr.  BM.  Gr«^ 
iiA.  i£  p.  370  ;  Voitiiu,  dt  104.  Cm-,  p,  319, 
ad.  We^termano.)  [P.  9.) 

MABl'NlJ8(M«»««i).ntTjM.aGr«kg«og>». 
pher,  who  lived  in  the  middle  of  Ihe  tacoiid  nmtiuy 
of  the  Chrittian  em,  and  wu  tit*  imnedkla  pre- 
decenor  of  Ptolemy,  who  IWqpenlly  refen  lo  him. 
Marinna  woa  undooliledly  the  founder  of  maih«- 
nuti<.-a]  geognphy  in  antiquity  t  and  we  leam  tmta 
Piolemy'a  own  alalemenl  (I  6)  that  he  hucd  hii 
whole  work  npon  that  of  Mariiiiu.  Tbe  ehief 
merit  of  Mniinu*  w».  that  h*  pnt  an  end  to  th« 
uncertainty  that  had  hilherto  prevwird  mpecting 
ihe  pHilion*  of  p1ac«a,  by  auigning  to  coch  lu 
Iniitude  and  longilude.  He  alio  conalnieied  mapa 
for  hi*  work*  nn  much  impioird  principle*,  whitb 
are  apnken  of  under  t*TOLmiiti»  In  ordrr  to 
obtain  oa  much  aeeomcy  a>  pHuble,  Marinua  wm 
indeiktigable  in  undying  Ihv  worita  of  hi*  predr- 
oeunn.  the  diariee  kipi  by  IniTellon.  and  pvery 
arailabie  (ouite.  He  made  man;  alleralieni  In  Iho 
ipoind  edition  of  hia  work,  and  woa'd  bavo  oiUI 
further  impmvwl  ll  if  he  hod  not  been  eanied  off 
by  an  unwisely  dctilb.  (Ukert,  OngnjAi*  dar 
(.'rufibwuadriiniHr.raL  I.  pan  i.  p.  HT.  ftc,  pan 
ii,  pp.  IH4,  Ah.  HO;  Fnrbiarr,  /fMcA«<l  <Ar 
AUrn  (Irtampiify  Tnl.  i,  p  36.S,  ftr.l 

MARrNt'S  CM^^mX  "  crlalKBlfd  phyiician 
and  atuuoniiat,  who  matt  have  Kved  in  th*  Dm 
nnd  iKond  eenturiaa  after  ChriM,  «  Qatnln*, 
GnlcnV  tator,  waa  one  of  hi*  ppil*  (aalcti.  Cam- 
mm.  H  Uippoar.  '  Dt  .VaL  HqhT  il.  C,  voL  it.  y. 
inS).  He  HTDW  nunetoti*  analomltal  uiatiae*  <a> 
alia  ooe  long  work  in  Iweniy  booka),  which  OaIvi 
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abridged,  and  of  which  he  gives  a  thott  aoalyus 
{De  LilmM  PrTpriit^  c.  3,  toI.  xix.  |».  25).  Galen 
frequently  mentions  him  in  terms  of  commendation, 
and  says  he  was  one  of  the  restorers  of  anatomical 
science  {De  Hippoer.  et  PlaL  Deer,  viiL  I,  voL  t. 
p.  650).  He  appears  also  to  hare  written  a  com- 
mentary on  the  aphorisms  of  Ilippocimtes,  which  is 
twice  quoted  by  Galen  (Commemt.  im  Hippoer. 
^  Aphor,""*  vii.  1 3, 54,  toL  xviii.  pt  L  pp.  1 1 3, 163). 

It  is  uncertain  whether  this  anatomist  is  the 
same  person  as  the  Postumius  Marinua,  the  phy- 
sician to  the  younger  Pliny  (Plin.  EpitU  z.  6)  ; 
and  also  whether  he  is  the  person  whose  medical 
formulae  are  quoted  by  Andromachoi  (Galen,  De 
Compos.  Medtoam.  eec.  Jjocoe^  vii.  2,  vol.  ziiL  pi 
25)  and  Avicenna  (Ctinoa,  t.  1,  8.  p.  306,  ed. 
1595).  [W.A.G.] 

MARION  (MapW),  tyrant  of  Tyre,  which  po- 
sition he  obtained  through  the  fitvour  of  Cassius, 
when  the  latter  was  in  Syria,  b.  c.  43.  Having 
invaded  Galilee,  he  mode  himself  master  of  three 
forts  in  that  coimtry,  but  was  again  expelled  from 
it  by  Herod.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  12.  §  1,  i^.J.  i. 
12.  §2.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

MA'RIUS.  I.  C.  Mariuh,  was  bom  in  b.c 
157,  at  the  village  of  Cercatae*,  near  Arpinum. 
iliri  father^s  name  was  C.  Mariu8,and  hismother^s 
Fulcinia  ;  and  the  family,  according  to  the  almost 
concurrent  voice  of  antiquity,  was  in  very  humble 
circumstances.  His  parents,  as  well  as  Marius 
himself,  are  said  to  have  been  the  clients  of  the 
noble  plebeian  house  of  the  Heremiiu  So  indigent, 
indeed,  is  the  family  represented  to  have  been 
from  which  the  future  saviour  of  Rome  arose,  that 
young  MariuH  is  stated  to  have  worked  as  a  com- 
mon peasant  for  wages,  before  he  entered  the  ranks 
of  the  Roman  army  (com p.  Juv.  viiL  246  ;  Plin. 
JLN.  xxxiii.  11  ;  Aurel.  Vict.  Cues.  33).  But 
although  Marius  undoubtedly  spmng  from  an  ob- 
scure family,  yet  it  seems  probable  tliat  his  imme- 
diate ancestors  could  not  have  been  in  such  mean 
circumstances  ns  is  usually  represented.  From  his 
first  entrance  into  public  life,  Marius  never  iiecms 
to  have  been  in  want  of  money,  and  it  is  ditficult 
to  imagine  how  he  could  have  acquired  it  so  early, 
except  by  inheritance  from  his  family.  In  ad- 
dition to  which,  his  raarri.ige  with  Julia,  the  aunt 
of  the  celebrated  Julius  Caesar,  throws  discredit 
upon  the  common  stories  about  his  origin  ;  as  it  is 
unlii(ely  that  such  an  ancient  patrician  family 
should  have  given  their  daughter  to  one  who  had 
been  a  hibourer  in  the  fields.  Tiiere  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, no  difficulty  in  understanding  how  these 
stories  should  have  arisen.  The  Roman  nobles 
would  naturally  upbraid  the  aspirant  to  the  high^ 
dignities  of  the  state  with  his  mean  and  lowly 
birth  ;  and  the  latter,  instead  of  betra^'ing  that 
weakness  on  this  point  which  has  often  charac- 
terized men  who  have  ri<icn  from  humble  life,  never 
attempted  to  deny  the  fact,  but  rather  made  it  a 
glory  und  a  boast,  that  mean  as  was  his  origin  he 
could  excel  his  high-bom  adversaries  in  virtue, 
ability,  and  courage.  At  the  same  time  we  can 
hardly  give  credit  to  the  statement  of  Velleius 
Paterculus  (ii.  1 1 )  that  Marius  was  of  an  equestrian 
funiily  (natttt  eqtwutri  loco)  ;  and  we  ought  pro- 
bably to  read  aj/redi  in  this  passage,  instead  of 


*   Plutjirch  ( Mar.  3)  calls  the  vilLige  Cirrhaeaton, 
bu;  this  is  undoubtedly  a  corruption  of  Ccreatao. 
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Stin,  whaterer  nay  hmrm  been  the  ezacC  a» 
dltion  of  the  Menu  nmily,  it  warn  eertaiiilj  «Be  sf 
no  importance.  Marina  was  bom  at  a  tine  wki 
a  large  number  of  the  Ronaii  aiiatocncj«  of  mkim 
the  Scipios  may  be  ngaided  aa  the  type,  wen  ia- 
troducing  into  Room  a  tatte  for  Greek  iitflntun; 
refinement,  and  art  Theee  innoTatieoa  «cn 
strongly  resisted  by  the  elder  Cato  and  tbe  frieads 
of  the  old  Roman  habits  and  mode  of  Kfe,  as 
having  a  tendency  to  coimpt  and  deande  tht 
Roman  chaiacter.  If  the  father  of  Marias  vas 
not  a  poor  man,  be  certainly  belonged  to  the  el^ 
fiuhioned  party,  and  aceordingl j  browht  np  ha 
son  in  his  native  village,  in  ignonnce  of  4be  desk 
language  and  litentue,  and  with  a  perfiset  caa- 
tempt  for  tbe  new-£sngled  habita  and  epiaiOBS 
which  characterised  the  politer  eodcty  of  Rona 
Marius  thus  grew  up  with  tlie  distiBgnshiof 
virtues  and  vices  of  the  old  Sabine  dianctet  Ho 
was  characterised  at  first  by  ipeat  integrity  sal 
industry  ;  he  had  a  periect  cominand  over  his  pas- 
sions and  desires,  and  was  moderate  in  all  his  ex- 
penses ;  he  possessed  tbe  stem  and  aeven  vixtoia 
of  an  ancient  Roman,  and  if  be  had  Hfcd  in  cariier 
times,  would  have  refiiaed,  like  Fabridas,  the  pM 
of  Pyrrhus,  or  have  sacrifieed  hia  lift,  like  Deoas, 
to  save  his  conntry.  But,  cast  aa  ha  was  m  aa 
age  of  growing  licentiousness  and  Qonaption,  the 
old  Roman  virtaes  degenerated  into  Tiees;  fev« 
of  country  became  love  of  self;  |mtriirtiv,  am- 
bition ;  sternness  of  character  pradncsd  cradtr, 
and  personal  integrity  ""■"'tigitiMl  eontempt  fcr 
the  corruption  of  his  contempoiarie^  Thecfauatter 
of  Marius  needed,  above  that  of  most  bmb,  tbe 
humanising  influences  of  litentim  and  ait,  and 
there  is  much  truth  in  the  remark  ef  Pbilarch 
(Mew.  2),  **  that  if  Maiius  could  have  been  per- 
suaded to  sacrifice  to  the  Qredan  mnsie  and  gnee^ 
he  would  never  have  terminated  a  moat  illastaoiis 
career  in  an  old  age  of  cmeltr  and  frreeity.** 

Marius  first  served  in  Spam,  and  was  pmsent  at 
the  sieoe  of  Numantia  in  a.  c  134.  Hoe  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  so  much  by  his  oonnge  and  his 
readiness  to  submit  to  the  severer  diedpKae  which 
Scipio  Africanus  introduced  into  the  anay,  that  ha 
attracted  the  notice  of  this  great  gencnu,  and  re- 
ceived from  him  many  maiks  of  lumoar.  Sdpio, 
indeed,  even  admitted  him  to  hia  table  ;  and  oa  a 
certain  occasion,  when  one  of  the  nests  asked 
Scipio  where  the  Roman  people  would  find  sack 
another  general  after  his  desith,  he  is  lehtsd  to 
have  laid  his  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  Marias  and 
said,  **  Perhaps  here.^  The  militarf  gcBias  of 
Marius  must  have  been  very  eonspicooos  to  haie 
called  forth  such  a  remark  from  tie  conqoeror  of 
Carthage  and  Numantia,  and  his  natoial  abilitiee 
for  war  were  no  doubt  greatly  imptoved  by  the 
experience  he  obtained  under  so  gnat  a  master  of 
the  art  It  happened  stm^gely  enonsh  that  Jv- 
gurtha,  who  was  afterwards  to  mnmueus  alriH*T— 
against  Marina,  was  serving  at  the  aaow  time  with 
equal  distinction  in  the  Roman  aimy. 

The  name  of  Marius  does  not  oerar  ^gain  la 
history  for  the  space  of  fifteen  Tean,  of  te  wars 
of  which  period,  however,  we  have  teiy  litile  in- 
formation. He  doubtlem  continued  to  serve  in  the 
army,  was  unanimously  elected  militair  tribaae  by 
all  the  tribes,  and  became  so  mock  iiisfingaiibBd 
that  he  was  at  length  raised  to  the  trihnaala  of  tbe 
plebs,  in  B.  c.  119,  but  not  until  hs  bri  ■fiBfnsd  lbs 
age  of  thirty-eight  years.  PlBtaiiGklollaaa(liBr.4) 
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thai  Mariui  w>i  aiuiud  in  guning  thli  o&tt  hj 
C«eciU<i>  MetfUni,  of  whoie  boUK  ihc  fuiiil;  .  ' 
Miiriui  hud  long  b«D  Kdhennu,  which  n>)ul 
almoit  vem  to  imply  that  the  reUlion  af  clifnlnhip 
to  the  ll^rrnnian  &nulj  had  for  all  itmriicol  ^  ~ 
potFi  fallfn  into  diiuK,  although  P'uLirch  hin 
a  Itiite  furtliEi  on  (c  6}  geyi  that  (.:.  lleren: 


O    {d4 


.  nf  bribery,  on  i 


■I  y\a6a 


propiiwd  a  law  to  gire  grcour  firi^fto 
tiri>p!F  at  the  ctecliona.  Of  tba  provLsiu 
law  we  know  nothing,  ucept  that  ii  ci 
claufte  for  nuUcmg  the  junta  narrofv^^r 
inio  ihf  aeplB  or  incloiurei  inhere  Itip  [wople  Yuted  i 
(tic  JM  Ug.  u\.  17)  ;  but  a*  iU  iil.j«i 
have  been  ta  prevent  intimidatien  on  the  part  of  i 
'■  -        Ininglj  oppoKd  tiy  t' 


30.  Sr9).thBl«TenjBi. 
the  pnetonhip  ud  the  lint  coniulihip  of  Hariu*  ; 
and  he  uuil,  then-fan,  haie  filled  the  foniMr 
uffica  in  B.C.  1)3.  when  he  wa*  now  fonr-tna 
yean  of  age.  Dnring  hit  pnetonhip  Matiui 
either  nmained  U  Bone  u  the  pi»tor  nrbanin  or 

H<il  lif^  it 
lot  he  ihould  haie  gaioed  bu 
>  office,  nm  Plutarch  lelli  ni  ■ 


My  fou> 


ilapMd  ti 


'  of  Vx 


ther  Spain.  wUh 


.  and  the  amtocmtjcat  |nriy  ai  llmne. 
duihed  with  licloTj,  and  uDdiipnt^d  niaiien  ol 
the  itate,  rewlied  to  put  down  with  n  high  hand 
the  leaat  innuion  of  their  prinlegpa  nnd  power 
The  Knale,  accordingly,  on  the  pnipo.iiion  of  th( 
contul  U  Colla.  lummoned  MlriDt  brfote  them  t( 
account  for  hia  condnct,  probably  ihiiiking  that  anj 
tiibnne,  and  eipeciolty  one  who  had  no  etporieiia 
in  plitiul  life,  with  the  &te  of  the  (iracrhi  befon 
hit  eyek  might  be  eaiitj  Erightened  into  biiliiiiiiion 
Thry  little  knew,  faoweicr,  witb  w}ini  Birin  iluf 


wed,  a 


latter  aaked  the  opini 
i  the   li  '    ■ 


a  adhcn 


ji„.  M..1. 


Marioi  atiaighlwaj: 

oiiuide  the  lenate-houK,  and  oidaml 

<ilF  Metrllut  faimaelf  Is  priion.     The 

plnred  in  vain  the  interposition  of  the  oihi-r  Irdhanea, 

and  the  aennte,  unprepared    (or   auch  an   act  of' 

Tigomua  deicnninalion,  diopped  Ihcir  oncuDitilu- 

liniial  dfcne.  and  allowed  the  bv  U>  Ix-  carried. 

the  people  by  hia  tirmneii  in  this  inniirr,  wai 
aoinewhat  damped  a  short  time  after  iit  the  Hme 
year,  by  hin  opposing  a  meatuiv  fbrlh--  distribution 

would  have  only  the  tendency  of  fo-.ic'iing  thou 

Bpreadiiig  u>  mpidly  among  the  popiiLition  of  the 
cily. 

Still  (lie  geniral  conduct  of  Mari<i<  in  hii  tri- 
bunate hod  earned  for  him  the  gnmlivill  of  the 
people  and  the  haired  of  the  ariiincracy.  The 
Litter  reaohed  to  oppoae  him  with  all  their  might  ; 

the  cumle  aedilethip,  tbey  uaed  every  efl^irt  (o 
fhiitrste  hi>  election.  Seeiogon  the  day  of  election 
that  he  had  ne  chance  of  obttuntng  the  ennda 
aedileship,  he  oflrred  hiinaelf  oa  a  candidala  lot  the 
plebeian  aedih^ahip,  but  likewiie  &ilrd  in  oblaining 
the  tatlrr.  The  proud  and  haniihly  apiiil  of 
Mariua  wai  deeply  galled  by  ibit  rvinilH  ;  and  it 
mnit  havp  tended  to  foaler  and  nugmrnl  Ihow 
ferltngi  of  bitltr  perNinal  hatred  to  tlic  uiilncniey 
which  were  eonitantly  apparent  in  hii  lubaeijnent 
life.     It  wat  with  great  difficulty  Ihul  he  gained 

number  of  votei  of  thoH  who  wen'  elected  :  and 
be  waaitill  further  eioipeiated  by  b-.'ing  prMecuUd 


•wanned  in  that  country. 

From  the  moment  thai  Mariits  obtained  the 
praetonhip,  he  no  donbl  kept  hit  eyea  itendily 
"led  upon  itw  comulahip;  but  he  hit  that  hia 
me  waa  not  yet  come.  The  nobles  jealenaly 
gnarded  the  higheal  dignity  of  the  iUte  againal 
thfl  intrutiim  oC  any  new  men  ;  but  Ibeii  miallty 
and  corruption,  which  were  ahortly  to  bediiplayed 

with  Juguiiba,  were  gTadaalty  rotiing  tA  Rome  a 
itorn  of  popular  indignation,  and  preparing  the 
way  for  Muiua  Although  he  poaKued  neiiber 
wraith  nor  elaqnencts  by  whieh  the  RonuiD  people 
wem  chiefly  ioHuenred,  yet  he  gained  nmcti  popu- 
larity by  hia  wel^known  energy  of  chaiacler,  hi* 
faticnl  endurance  of  toil  and  hardtbip,  and  hia 
■imple  mode  of  life,  which  fanned  a  atriking  oon* 
tiaai  lo  the  eitniiagaol  uid  vDluptaoaa  habit*  of 
hii  noble  contemparariet.  Ii  waa  about  Ihit  tima 
IDDlhatheftreiigthenedhii  conneeliom^andgaini<d 
additional  consequence  in  the  eye*  of  tho  pvont*, 
by  fanning  an  alliance  with  the  illiutiiaua  Juliali 

t^aeiar,  who  wai  the  faiher  of  the  nbaequonl  nilet 
of  Bon.e. 

We  have  no  infijnnation  of  the  oceapaliooa  of 
Mariui  for  the  nut  few  yew*,  and  we  do  not  read 
of  him  again  till  s.  c  109.  in  which  year  he  weni 
into  Afnea  at  the  legate  of  the  canuj  Q.  CBNilin* 
Melrllut,  who  had  preiionaly  oaaiatrd  him  in 
obtaining  the  Hibunate  of  the  pleba,  Here^  in  (hii 
waragainil  Jugnrtha.  the  militAty  gcnini  of  Marina 
had  ample  oppiirtunily  at  diiplaying  itiell^  and  ha 
wot  aoun  regarded  aa  the  moit  diilinguithed  ulll«r 
in  Iheoraiy.  The  muliniwwith  which  he  ahared 
the  toil*  of  the  common  loIdieTi,  nulng  of  lbs 
•ame  food  and  working  at  the  una  tnnchH  n 
they  did.  endeond  him  to  their  hrvK  and  Ihnwgb 
their  lellen  lo  their  frtendt  at  Rone,  hii  pnuaaa 
werein  every  body'atooBth.  UitincreaiingrrputB- 
lion  li»d  him  with  a  (Innger  deiiie,  and  preamltil 
him  with  better  hope*  than  he  bad  bilheito  bad,  of 
nbbtiniug  lbs  long-theritbed  objeci  of  bit  amlflilaii. 
Theae  deUr«iU>d  hopei  wen  Hilt  further  inflanied 
and  Incmued  by  a  ciieunuUnce  which  happened  V> 
him  at  Ulio.  Mariui  waa  not  tainted  by  the 
fashianiibie  inlidelil^  which  WM  gaining  rapid 
ground  among  ih.-  higher  dnleiat  Kome  j  h*  wn 
on  the  contnuj  very  auprruitjoui.  and,  in  hit  wan 
with  tho  Ciiubri,  al  ways  mriitd  with  hiia  a  Syrian 
vr  Jewish  ptophttrw  of  the  name  of  Martha 
while  be  w«i 
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the  officiating  priest  told  him  that  the  Tictinii  pre- 
dicted eome  great  and  wonderfiil  erents,  and  there- 
fore hade  him,  with  fall  reliance  upon  the  aid  of 
the  gode,  to  execute  whatever  porpoae  he  had  in 
hit  mind.  Marius  regarded  this  as  a  voice  from 
heaven  ;  he  was  then,  as  ever,  thinking  of  the 
consulship,  and  he  therefore  resolved  at  ooce  to 
apply  to  Metellas  for  leave  of  absence,  that  he 
might  proceed  to  Rome  and  ofier  himself  as  a  can- 
didate. This,  however,  Metellus,  who  belonged  to 
a  family  of  the  highest  nobility,  would  not  grant 
He  at  first  tried  to  diMoade  him  from  his  presump' 
tuous  attempt,  by  pointing  out  the  certainty  of 
failure ;  and  when  he  could  not  prevafl  upon  him 
to  abandon  his  design,  he  civilly  evaded  his  request 
by  pleading  the  exigencies  of  the  public  service, 
which  required  the  presence  and  assistance  of  his 
legate.  But,  as  Marius  still  continued  to  press 
him  for  leave  of  absence,  Metellus  had  the  im- 
prudence to  say  to  him  on  ono  occasion,  **  Yon 
need  not  be  in  such  a  hurry  to  go  to  Rome ;  it 
will  be  quite  time  enough  for  3'ou  to  apply  fiSr  the 
consulship  along  with  my  son.*^  The  latter,  who 
was  then  serving  with  the  army,  was  only  a  youth 
of  tvi'enty  years  of  age,  and  could  not,  therefore, 
become  a  candidate  for  the  consulship  for  upwards 
of  twenty  years  more.  Such  an  inftult  was  not 
likely  to  be  forgotten  by  a  man  like  Marias.  He 
forthwith  began  to  intrigue  against  his  general,  and 
to  represent  that  the  war  was  purposely  prolonged 
by  Metellus  to  gmtify  his  own  vanity  and  love  of 
military  power.  He  openly  dechired,  that  with 
one  half  of  the  army  he  would  soon  have  Jugurtha 
in  chains ;  and  as  all  his  remarks  were  carefully 
reported  at  Rome,  the  people  began  to  regard  jiim 
as  the  only  person  competent  to  finish  the  war. 
Metellus,  wearied  out  with  his  importunity,  and 
perceiving  that  he  was  exciting  intrigues  against 
him  in  the  army,  at  last  allowed  him  to  go,  but, 
according  to  Plutarch,  only  twelve  days  before  the 
election.  Meeting  with  a  favourable  wind,  he 
arrived  at  Rome  in  time,  and  ^ivas  elected  consul 
with  an  enthusiasm  which  bore  down  all  opposition 
before  it. 

Marius  entered  upon  his  first  consulship  in  B.a 
107,  at  the  age  of  fifty,  and  received  from  the 
people  the  province  of  Numidia,  although  the 
senate  had  previously  decreed  that  Metellus  should 
continue  in  his  command.  The  exultation  of  Marius 
knew  no  bounds.  Instead  of  deserting  the  popular 
party,  as  has  been  constantly  done  by  popular 
leaders  when  they  have  once  been  enrolled  in  the 
ranks  of  the  aristocracy,  Marius  gloried  in  his 
humble  origin,  and  took  every  opportunity  of  in- 
sulting and  trampling  upon  the  party  which  had 
for  so  many  years  been  trying  to  put  him  down. 
He  told  them  that  he  regarded  his  election  as  a 
victory  over  their  cffeniinacy  and  licentiousness, 
and  that  he  looked  upon  the  consulship  as  a  trophy 
of  his  conquest ;  and  he  proudly  com|mrcd  his  own 
wdunds  and  military  experience  with  their  indolent 
habits  and  ignomnce  of  war.  It  was  a  great 
triumph  for  the  p(>opIe,  and  a  great  humiliation  for 
the  aristocracy,  and  Marius  made  the  latter  drink 
to  the  drcg4  the  bitter  cup  which  they  had  to 
swallow.  His  was  no  forgiving  tem{>er,  but  a 
stern,  a  fierce,  and  almost  savage  one ;  and  he  we«l 
earned  the  reputation  of  being  a  ^  good  hater.*^ 
While  engaged  in  these  attacks  upon  the  nobility, 
he  at  the  same  time  carried  on  a  levy  of  troops 
witii  great  activity,  and  enrolled  any  persons  who  | 
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chose  to  offiff  in  the  lenriee^  hm ^_ 

mean,  instead  of  taking  then  from  ths  fif» 

according  to  ancieiit  custm.     HsTing  thi_  

lected  a  Luger  number  of  troops  than  imd  tm 
decreed,  he  oossed  over  into  Africo.     If  rifely. 
not  bearing  to  see  the  man  who  had  robbed  him  d 
the  glory  ci  bringing  the  war  to  a  eondBrion,  y» 
vatdy  sailed  from  Africa,  and  loft  P«  lt"»flTi%  wm 
of  his  l^ates,  to  deUver  op  the  amy  to  Jfrnm 
As  soon  as  he  had  reeeivod  tbo  aaoT,  Marias  es» 
tinned  the  war  with  great  Tigoar  ;  bat  Iho  hiMHy 
of  his  operations  are  related  elaowben.  [  Jnen- 
THA.]    It  is  BofBdent  to  atala  ben  daa  be  vm 
unable  to  bring  the  war  to  a  eondiMion  in  the  fim 
campaign,  and  it  waa  not  till  the  higinniiig  ef  At 
next  year  (a.  a  106)  that  Jqnitba  waa  beti;^il 
by  Boochns,  king  of  Manritama,  into  tba  bands  dt 
Manns,  who  sent  his  qaaoetor  Ii.  SnUa  to  neeiie 
hhn  from  the  Manrituuaa  king.    Tbaa  ll  lap> 
pened  that  Marina  gaTe  to  bk  foton  onaay  m1 
the  destroyer  of  hii  fimiilj  and  party,  the  fim 
opportunity  of  distingniahing  bimadf ;  aad  this 
very  drcumstanoe  soi^  the  aeeda  of  tbe  pamael 
hatred  which  afterwards  existed  baftwacn  tbiB,aad 
which  was  still  further  inereaaed  bj  pnlif iral  taiaii- 
The  enemies  of  Marius  churned  for  SnBa  tbe  giaiy 
of  the  betnyal  of  Jngnrtba,  and  tbe  yeaag  pa- 
trician nobleman  appropriated  tbe  on&  of  it  te 
himself^  by  always  weanng  a  vgnet^iM  «  which 
he  had  had  engmved  the  soixiender  of  Jsgntla  by 
Bocchnsw    **  "By  constantly  wearing  tbia  riim^"  am 
Plutarch,  « SuUa  irritated  Marina.  wbowH  a 
ambitious  and  qnairelsfHne  man,  aad  ooidd  endam 
no  partner  in  his  gloiy*** 

Though  the  war  against  Jqgnrtba  wm  tfaas 
brought  to  a  dose,  luuina  did  not  inmiediaifly 
return  to  Italy,  bnt  remained  neariy  two  jeen 
longer  in  Numidia,  during  wbieb  tina  bo  was  pre* 
bably  engaoed  in  completely  anlgi^jaUog  the 
country,  and  establishing  tbo  Roman  power  on  a 
firmer  basis.  Meantime,  a  frr  grealoraBi^er  than 
liome  had  experienced  since  tbo  tioie  of  Hannihal 
was  now  threatening  the  otateu  Vast  aambos  of 
barbarians,  such  as  spread  over  tbe  aontb  of  Earepe 
in  the  later  times  of  the  Roman  enpnv^  bad  col- 
lected together  on  the  northern  oido  of  tbe  Mft, 
and  were  ready  to  poor  down  upon  Ilaly.  Tbo 
two  leading  nations  of  whicb  tbey  rimMTfri  aio 
called  Cimbri  and  Tentones,  ibo  Iwmer  of  whom 
are  supposed  to  have  been  Cdta,  of  tbe  Mme  ive 
as  the  Cymri  (comp.  Arnold,  HiaL  •/Homt^  toL  i 
p.  519,  &c  ;  Niebuhr,  Leatmm  m  Homam  Mkimf, 
vol  i.  p.  365),  and  the  latter  Ganlt ;  bnt  tbe  eiact 
parts  of  Europe  from  which  tbey  caaM  bqoite  aa- 
certaijL  To  these  two  great  laoee  ware  added  tbo 
Ambrones,  who  are  conjectured,  tboagh  en  Mms 
what  slight  grounds,  to  hoTe  been  I4gttriana( 

Plut.  Mar.  19^  and  some  of  tbo  Swibb  tribett 

as  the  TiguriuL  The  whole  boot  is  said  to  bava 
contained  300,000  fighting  men,  besidaa  a  macb 
larger  number  of  women  and  childrsa  ;  and  tboggb 
the  exact  calculationa  of  the  nnmben  of  mA  hn^ 
borians  is  little  worthy  of  credit,  yet  it  k  eoctain 
that  there  was  an  immense  and  amioet  innidibla 
multitude  hanging  on  the  frontion  of  Italy.  Tbo 
general  alarm  at  Rome  was  etiU  fnrtiM*  Incnmad 
by  the  ill  soocese  which  bad  bitberto  attended  tbe 
arms  of  the  republic  against  ibesefaatbariaak  Aimy 
afler  army  had  fisllen  belbn  tbem.  Tbey  wan 
first  heard  of  in  a.  &  US,  in  Nerinun,  wbonea  tfMw 
descended  into  Ulyrieun,  bat  piobib(y  did  Ml. 
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IftiotRiti  into  Itair,  ni  i>  itsteil  \-y  nimr  .-rixiint 
wrilere.  (Euirop.'  it,  25}  Obir^\,,  HB.)  Tlio 
Romsui  ecnt  aa  annj  lo  defend  lllfrTcuin,  undu 
Ihe  conimnnd  oF  Cn.  Paplriui  Cm-bo,  bul  lie  wiu 
dcfcBled  bj  the  bartarisni  [CaHiio,  Nd.  3],  who 
did  noi,  howevrr,  follow  up  theit  victory,  but  f»r 
tome  cauart  unknown  to  ui,  retired  into  Noricum. 
and  nmrched  wHlinwd  into  Swiljerland.  In  thf 
invBiicHi  of  Ilt^ricun.  mention  i.  rnnde  of  the 
Cimbii  alone:  and  when  and  ivlirre  (hc)'  wore 
joined  bj  the  Teutonei  it  unceilun.  In  Sniiuc- 
Und  their  forcei  were  ilill  runhtr  angmpnlrd  bj 
the  Tigurini  and  the  Ambronei ;  atid  ihe  borldrinni 
now  poured  over  Oaal,  and  leeiii  (o  bnve  plundered 
and  laraged  it  in  every  dinctioti.  The  Romana 
Knt  array  after  anny  to  defend  at  l.iut  the  aoulh- 
■■eiicm  part  of  the  counirj-,  whiclii  i.a«  nnw  ■  [iro- 
lince  of  the  Roman  ataU  ;  but  ,>ll  in  vain,  lu 
B.C.  109  the  coniiil,  M.  Juniui  Silmiuf,  waa  de- 
feated by  the  Cimbri  1  in  B.  c.  I'l;  ilic  Tigurini 
ml  in  piccee,  near  the  lake  of  Geiiov.-u  the  army  of 
Mariui'i  colleague,  the  coniul  L.  ('ii'siiis  t.oiLginoi, 
who  loit  hit  life  in  the  battle  ;  and  th.irily  nfte> 
ward*  M.  Aureliua  gcaurua  woa  nUo  .MvBttd  and 
taken  pritoner.  But  the  mnt  ijn'^dful  loo  wu 
olill  to  come.  In  B.  c  lOi  two  conaulur  amiiet, 
commanded  by  the  conanl  Cn.  ILUliui  Maiiraua 
and  the  procoiinil  Co.  Serriliua  Cuepio,  iMiniialing 
ornO.OOO  men,  were  completely  annihilaird  by  the 

tfae  ilaughter.     [Caifio,  No.  7.] 

Theie  repealed  diuilera  huibeil  nil  pnrly  quar- 
rel:. Every  one  at  Rome  fell  th»l  Aliitlut  w.ii  [be 
only  man  cnp^le  of  laiing  the  cuie.  riTid  he  wai 
accordingly  elected  contul  by  the  un^mhiinus  rotea 
of  all  partieh  while  he  waa  alill  hIih^tii  in  Africa. 
He  entered  Rome  in  Iriutaph  on  tt,-  Isl  of  Jnniuirv, 
B.C  104,  which  waaalio  the  tint  ,iny  of  hisKtcnd 

cBKiion.  On  thii  day  he  gave  a  -tiiking  in.tance 
of  hia  arrogance,  by  entering  the  u-niile^horLH  in 
his  triumphal  robea.     Meanwhili-.  ilie  Ibnntened 

ing  the  Alpi,  and  pouring  down  Up<tji  f  ta)y,  aa  had 
been  eipecled,  the  Cimbri  martljed  into  Spain, 
which  they  ravaged  for  the  neit  two  or  thrw 
yeara.  Thia  interval  wa*  advonlagi'iinsly  employed 
by  Mariui  in  training  the  new  troippi,  and  a«n«- 
toming  them  to  hardahipa  and  toiL  Ti  wat  pro- 
bably dnring  Ihii  lime  that  hi'  intniducrd  the 
T.-iriona  chancel  into  the  organiiatinii  of  the  Roman 
.anally  attributed  to  hitv.     Not- 


iglhe. 


wilhw 


le  puniihed  the  leail  breach  of  di.vijiti 
lually  became  a  great  favonriti'  iviih  nil  new 
roiipi,  who  learnt  to  place  impli-rii  ronfidrnce  in 
heir  general,  and  were  ehpecial'v  di'lrglited  with 
he  itnct  impartiality  with  which  [le  visited  the 
ffrncca  of  the  officer!  aa  well  aa  r>f  thr  priTolet. 

Aa  the  enemy  alill  continued  in  Spain,  Hnriut 
Fag  elected  conaul  a  third  time  for  the  year  d.  c 


ly  did  n< 


:e  their 


even  during  the  latter  year,  the  Rotiiana  began 
recover  n  little  fmm  Iheit  panic,  and  leTernl  cudi- 
datea  of  diatinction  oflered  themKlvn  for  the 
conaiilahi]).  Under  IheM  circnmitanm  Mnriui 
r<'pnired  to  Rome,  where  he  gain>-d  orer  K  Batuf- 
Tiitiua,  the  moat  popular  of  the  tribuiica.  who  pep- 
■  uaded  the  people  to  confer  the  t"n>iil>liip  upon 
Jliiriiii  again,  who  woa  nccardingl\  <'1itlrd  fur  the 
fuunh  iime{B,<.  102),  although,  to  aato  appear- 
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ancei,  he  prelendod  to  be  nuiioui  lo  l>e  rrlented 
from  the  honotir.  And  forlunalo  wu  It  fur  Rume 
that  the  aupreme  nnoiDand  wu  (till  enlruaicd  to 
him  ;  for  in  thia  very  year  the  tong-exMCted  bai^ 
barian*  at  U'ngth  arrived.  The  Cimbri  who  had 
returned  bom  Spain,  united  their  fnrreB  with  the 
Teutonea,  though  when  the  latter  people  had  bviii 
meantime  ia  quite  uncerlniiu  It  is  moreorrr,  hi- 
ceedingly  difficult  10  make  out  clearly  the  inuvo. 
meni*  of  the  difierant  uiaiei,  dnce  the  recardi  ol 
thia  period  of  hiatoty  are  very  ecantj  and  often 
contradictory.  It  appean,  however,  that  Marina 
liral  took  op  hii  poaiiion  in  n  fortified  camp  on  thn 
Rhone,  pnibablr  m  the  vidnity  of  the  modtm 
Arlea  i  and  ■•  the  entninco  of  the  river  wot  nearly 
blocked  up  by  mud  and  aand.  he  employed  hl< 
uildien  in  digging  a  canal  from  the  Rhone  to  iho 
Uediterronean,  that  he  might  the  more  eoally  ob- 
tain hia  auppliei  from  the  lea.  Fiinn  Ihnnee  he 
marched  Donhwnrdi,  and  alslioned  himaelf  at  the 
junction  of  the  Khone  and  the  laua  [Itin).  (Om. 
V.  16.)  Meantime,  the  bMbarion*  hid  divided  tlieir 
forcca.  The  Cimbri  qnilled  the  Tentonva  and 
Ambronea,  and  nuurhed  ivund  the  nonheni  foot 
of  the  Alpo,  in  order  to  rnler  Ilalv  by  the  norlh- 
eul,cn>uing  the  Tyroleie  Alp*  by  the  delllea  of 
TrideiiiaiB  (Tnot).  The  Trnloo«  and  Amhrone. 
oti  the  other  bond  marched  ogainat  Uariua,  intend' 
ing.  aa  it  Menu,  lo  puDettate  into  Italy  by  Ntnt 
and  the  Riviera  of  Genoa.  Marina,  aniioni  to 
a«uMam  hia  aoldien  to  the  aavp^ie  and  atmnge  ap- 
peoronca  of  the  barbanona,  would  ngl  give  iham 
hallle  at  finL  The  Utter  ■ccordingiy  reoolied  to 
nllnck  the  Roman  camp:  but  at  they  were  Te- 
pulied  in  this  allempi,  they  brake  np  tlirir  rir- 
campmenl.  and  preiled  on  at  once  for  Italy.  .^ 
great  were  their  numU-ra,  tlial  they  ore  anid  to 
have  been  til  duyi  in  marching  by  the  Homau 
corap.  Ai  soon  OS  they  had  advaooed  n  little  wny, 
Uariua  alao  quitted  hii  atation  and  followed  them  ; 
and  thaa  the  orraiea  continued  Co  march  for  a  few 
days,  the  horbariaiu  in  the  front  and  Mariui  be* 
hind,  till  they  came  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Aquas 
Seiiiae  (Ail).  Here  the  detiaive  bailie  vat 
(ougbt  Moriua  had  pilthod  hia  camp  in  ■  apot 
which  wu  badly  lupplied  with  water,  and  b  uid 
to  hate  done  Ht  inlentionally.  The  necesaity  which 
the  Rotnan  loldicra  were  under  of  oblainiug  Ihaif 
water  in  the  neighbonrhnod  of  the  barbanaiu*eamp, 

and  Ihia  waa  faUowed,  after  the  lapse  of  two  nr 
three  days,  by  a  general  engngentent.  The  bnttle 
wn>  fiercely  contested  ;  but  an  lunbuih  of  .1000 
aoldisra,  which  Mariui  bad  atationed  under  the 
comnniid  ef  Claiidlua  Mntnllua.  in  the  rear  of  the 
barbariaut,  and  which  fell  upon  them  when  they 
were  oLrrady  retreating  before  Mariua,  decided 
the  fortune  oT  the  day.  Attacked  both  in  ttvat 
and  rear,  and  olw  dreadfiilly  eibauated  by  the 
rivesijve  heat  of  Ih*  wmllier,  thaf  at  jinigth 
broke  Ihelr  luka  and  Ued.  Tha  wn>g<  waa 
diTodful  I  Bome  wrllen  ipedi  of  I'lW.Wl)  slain, 
and  8U,I)<N)  taken  prieonen  (Lir.  Kjil.  OS  ;  Una. 
V.  16)  t  othtrt  stflie  the  nomhn  of  the  ^n  at 
150.000  (Veil.  Pat.  il  13)  ;  while  anotlHT  aUI** 
ment  ndvcn  tha  numhw  ui  100,000  (Pint.  M»r. 
31))  hutwhaMvet  awy  ha**  ban  Ih*  nunhK  (hat 
...  ..     .  L..     .    .1  .    ...  unrthtlated,  for  Ihoa* 
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to  the  ^  fist  heap  of  broken  arms  which  had  beeu 
coUectiMl  together,  and  which  was  intended  as  an 
offering  to  the  godt,  horsemen  rode  up  to  him,  and 
greeted  him  with  the  news  of  his  being  elected 
consul  for  the  Rfth  time. 

The  Cirabri,  in  the  mean  time,  had  forced  their 
way  into  Italy.  The  colleague  of  Marius,  Q,  La- 
tatius  Catolus,  despairing  of  defending  the  passes 
of  the  Tyrol^  had  taken  up  a  strong  position  on  the 
Athesis  (Adige) ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  terror 
of  his  soldiers  at  the  approach  of  the  barbarians,  he 
was  obliged  to  retreat  even  beyond  the  Po,  thus 
leaving  the  whole  of  the  rich  plain  of  Lombardy 
exposed  to  the  ravages  of  the  barbarians.  Marius 
was  thereupon  recalled  to  Rome.  The  senate 
uilered  him  a  triumph  for  his  victory  over  the 
Teutones,  which  he  declined  while  the  Cimbri  were 
in  Italy,  and  proceeded  to  join  Catulus,  who  now 
commanded  as  proconsul,  B.C.  101.  The  army  of 
Marius  had  also  marched  into  Italy,  and  with 
their  united  forces  Marius  and  Catulus  hastened  in 
search  of  the  enemy.  They  came  up.  with  them 
near  Vercelhie  (Vercelli),  westward  of  Milan,  and 
the  decisive  battle  was  fought  on  the  30th  of  July, 
in  a  plain  called  the  Uaudii  Compi.  the  exact  posi- 
ti(m  of  which  is  uncertain,  but  which  must  have 
lieen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vercelloe.  Tlie 
(.'imhri  met  with  the  some  fate  as  the  Teutones  ; 
the  slain  are  again  spoken  of  as  between  one  and 
two  hundred  thousand  ;  and  the  women,  like  those 
of  the  Teutones,  put  an  end  to  their  lives.  The 
Tigurini,  who  hod  been  stationed  at  the  passes  of 
tlie  Tyrolese  Alps,  took  to  flight  and  dispersed^  as 
soon  as  they  heard  of  the  destruction  of  their 
brethren  in  arms.  The  details  of  this  battle  are 
given  elsewhere  [Catulus,  No.  3],  where  it  is 
fihown  that  there  arc  strong  reasons  for  doubting 
the  account  of  Plutarch,  which  assigns  the  glory  of 
this  victory  to  Catulus.  At  Rome,  at  all  events, 
the  whole  credit  was  given  to  Marius ;  he  was 
hailed  as  the  saviour  of  the  state  ;  his  name  was 
coupled  with  the  gods  in  the  libations  and  at  ban- 
quets, and  he  received  the  title  of  third  founder  of 
Korne.  He  celebrated  his  victories  by  the  most 
brilliant  triumph,  in  which  Catulus,  however,  was 
allowed  to  share. 

Hitherto  the  career  of  Marius  had  been  a  glorious 
one,  and  it  would  have  been  fortunate  for  him,  as 
Nieliuhr  has  remarked,  if  he  had  died  on  the  day 
of  his  triumph.  The  remainder  of  his  life  is  full 
of  horrors,  and  brings  out  into  prominent  relief  the 
worst  features  of  his  character.  As  the  time  for 
the  consular  elections  approached,  Marius  was  eager 
to  nl)t;iin  this  dignity  for  the  sixth  time,  and  was 
therefore  obliged,  contrary  to  his  inclination  and 
character,  to  play  the  |>art  of  a  popular  man,  and  to 
court  the  favour  of  the  electors.  He  wished  to  be 
first  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war,  and  to  rule  the 
state  as  well  as  the  army.  But  he  did  not  possess 
the  qualities  requisite  for  a  popular  leader  at  Ilome  ; 
lie  had  no  power  of  onitor}',  and  lost  his  presence 
of  mind  in  the  noise  and  shouts  of  the  popular 
usHiMublies.  In  order  to  secure  his  election,  he 
entered  into  close  connection  with  two  of  the  worst 
demagogues  that  ever  appeared  at  Home,  Satur- 
iiinus  and  (jluucia,  the  former  of  whom  was  a  can- 
didate for  the  tribunate,  and  the  latter  for  the  prae- 
torship,  and  by  their  means,  as  well  as  by  bribing 
the  tribes  he  secured  his  election  to  the  consulship 
for  the  sixth  time.  Satuminus  and  Glaucia  also 
c<irrled  their  ek-ctions  ;  and  the  former,  in  order  to 
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gam  the  tribunate,  did  not  hentata  to 

A.  Nonius,  because  he  wm  a  rival  candidate. 

Marius  in  hie  fixth  eonaoUiip  (■.&  100)  wm 
guilty  of  an  act  (tf  the  deepest  jporfidj,  in  older  id 
ruin  his  old  enemy  MeteUos*    Satmnhroa  had  »•- 
posed  an  agrsrian  law  [SATURNZMUa],  and  W 
added  to  it  the  danse,  that  if  the  people  passed  ths 
law,  the  senate   should  swear   obedienee  ta  it 
within  fire  days,  and  whoever  lefiised  to  do  so 
should  be  expeUed  from  the  senate,  and  pajr  a  fias 
of  twenty  talents.    In  order  to  entiap  Metdb^ 
Marias  got  up  in  his  pbee  in  the  senate*  and  de- 
clared that  he  would  never  take  the  oath,  and 
Metellns  made  the  same  dedantion  ;  bat  when  the 
tribune  summoned  the  senators  to  the  rostia  is 
comply  with  the  demand  of  the  law,  Marios,  to  the 
astonishment  of  all,  immediately  took  iha  oath,  and 
advised  the  senate  to  follow  his  ezani|4e.  Meteilas 
alone  refused  compliance^  and  was  in  cooseqaeiHS 
banished  from  the  citv.    The  next  set  of  Marios 
was  one  of  equal  treachery.     Ha  had  availed  hiia- 
self  of  the  services  of  Satuminna  to  gain  che  ooa- 
sulship  and  ruin  Metellns,  and  had  sapportad  hin 
in  all  his  violent  and  unconstitntional  piDoeadiags ; 
but  when  he  found  that  Satuminos  had  gone  too 
far,  and  had  excited  a  storm  of  nnivcnsl  indig- 
nation and  hatred,  Manns  deserted  his  eonpaaioa 
in  guilt ;  and  being  applied  to  by  the  senate  te 
crush  Satuminus  and  his  crew,  he  complied  with 
the  request    Invested  by  the  senato  will  dbsohte 
power,  by  the  well-known  decree,  Videnit  mtfoi 
ret  pubtica  detrimenH  aqmrdt  he  eoUeeted  aa  anaed 
force,  and  laid  siege  to  the  capitd,  where  Sator- 
ninus,  Glaucia,  and  their  eonfedeiaiea,  had  takea 
refuge.     Marius  cut  off  the  pipes  which  supplied 
the  capitol  with  water,  and  obuged  the  coospiiaton 
to  surrender  at  discretion ;  and  thongh  he  made 
some  efforts  to  save  their  Uvea,  thay  were  pot  to 
death  immediately  they  had  descended  into  the 
forum.    By  the  share  which  he  had  taken  in  this 
transaction,  Marios  loot  the  fiivonr  of  a  great  part 
of  the  people,  without  gaining  that  of  the  senate ; 
and,  accordingly,  when  the  time  fior  dw  elecfinn  of 
the  censors  came,  he  did  not  ventora  to  eftr  him* 
self  as  a  candidate,  but  allowed  persona  of  &r  in> 
ferior  pretensions  to  gain  this  dignity,  to  which  his 
rank  and  position  in  the  state  would  secB  to  have 
entitled  him. 

The  sixth  conralship  of  Marina  ended  in  disgnBe 
and  shame.  In  the  toUowing  year  (b.  c.  99)  he 
left  Rome,  in  order  that  he  nught  not  witaess  dia 
return  of  Mctellus  from  exile,  a  measore  which  he 
had  been  unable  to  prevent,  and  set  sail  for  Osp* 
padocia  and  GalaUa,  under  die  pretence  of  ofleriiy 
sacrifices  which  he  had  vowed  to  the  Gnat  Mother. 
He  had  however  a  deeper  purpooe  in  visiting  these 
countries.  Finding  that  he  was  losing  his  inflnenes 
and  popularity  while  the  republic  was  in  a  slate  of 
peace,  he  was  anxious  to  recover  his  lost  groond  by 
gaining  fresh  victories  in  war,  and  accordingly  re- 
paired to  the  court  of  Mithridatea,  in  hopes  of 
rousing  him  to  make  war  upon  the  Ronask  It 
was  during  his  absence  that  he  waa  elected  angnr. 

Marius  on  his  return  to  Rome  bailt  a  house 
near  the  forum,  that  the  people  mi|^t  not  have  to 
come  so  fiir  to  pay  their  respecta  to  him  ;  bat  all 
his  efforts  were  vain  to  regain  his  lost  popularity  ; 
and  the  hopes  he  had  entertained  of  dbtainii^  the 
command  of  the  war  in  Aua  were  idso  fruatiated  by 
the  ability  with  which  Sulhi  wjaraastd  all  distaib- 
ances  in  the  East  in  B.  c.  92.    The  disappoiDtMeal 
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ulncb  MHrim  fett  al  tuing  hU  influence  in  tbe 
•late  nm  itill  further  eiiuMialed  hy  ihc  growing 
populnritf  anil  pover  of  SuUa  ;  Md  when  Bocchos 
ended  in  ihe  opilol  gilded  tiguirt.  rcpmenling 
the  lurrender  or  Jugurthu  u>  SdIIh,  Morinf  iru  id 


nbjforc 


|,re]iiir 


1  and  bnlh  paniet  would  probobly  hare 
eoine  10  oppn  violence,  had  nol  the  Socini  War 
broken  out  juH  at  lliat  tinM  { B.  c.  90),  Thii  war 
ri^quiicd  all  the  KrTicei  of  alt  ILe  ^^nfrali  tbst 
Iti>nic  pa»eued,and,  accordingly,  both  Mariuiand 
t-ulln  wen  actively  employrd  in  it.  But  nltbough 
Klariua   ihowed   gnst  military    abilitiei   in    Iha 

vnr,  yet  he  wai  coniidered  to  be  over  cnutioui  and 
U<B  hiow ;  and  hit  acliieTcnieDta  were  thrown  into 
the  iliniie  by  the  luperior  eneigj-  and  utility  of 

hi<  body  had  grown  *tout  and  Unwi.-lily,  and  he 
was  incapable  of  enduring  the  raii;i;iic  of  Tery 
nctive  uriice.  He  aerved  u  the  kgnie  of  the 
coiiKul  P.  Ruiiliui  Lupui ;  and  aflfr  the:  latter  bad 
falL'n  in  bnltle  [LuFUi,  Rutiljuk],  the  ebief 
coinniand  of  the  northern  Ktne  of  iho  war  de volred 
upon  Muiui.  He  defeated  the  Muni  in  two 
iiiFceuive  battlea,  after  which  he  gaie  up  the  com- 
tn.ind,  and  relumed  to  Rome,  on  the  ground  that 
' '  '  'endered  him  unable  to  enilure  the 


It  unportai 


Hit  wrTlte.,.  h< 
L.  for  he  had  dcfuLt 


1  Ihei 


tcdote  preierred  by  Plutan:)]  rfipcciing  the 
I  of  Matiui  in  thi*  campaign  h  cljuracleiitlic 
veteran  general.     Mariui  }iiid  itrongly  in- 


mice  hiiu  from  hie  faTouraWe  p<K 

i^.n. 

I  length 

Mnr. 

e;.dea- 

o.,red  10  draw  him  out  by  appealit 

t-hii 

mililuj 

pride.     "  If  you  area  great  genem 

Man 

doivn  and  light;"  to  which  the 

elL-ran 

replied. 

-Xav.dnyou,  if  ,oo  are  .  gnat 

K>'neial,  (Olapel 

me  to  fight  agmn.t  my  will" 

In  &  c  SB  the  nmbiiion  ot  Mai^u  at  1 

ngthio- 

.  whkb  « 

ivith  the  moat  frightful  hoTTon.  Inaiiibly  faud 
ef  power  and  diilinctlon,  Maciui  wai  aniiaiu  to 
ohiain  the  conrniADd  of  the  war  again  ii  Milhridalei; 
and  a>  he  wai  luppoted  to  be  incajiiiMe  of  enduring 
till'  faligiiea  of  b  campaign,  he  ac1u:Jly  vent  daily 
to  the  C.-impui  Martiut,  to  go  through  the  usual 
eiercim-*  with  the  young  men.  It  wni  a  mclan- 
clioly  light  to  teo  the  old  man  ao  lout  to  all  true 
dignity  and  greatnen ;  and  the  wiaer  port,  «ti 
Ptntflnh, "  lamented  to  witneu  hi  t  ^fieedineia  rSttt 
gain  and  diilinctian  ;  and  Ibey  pitied  a  ninn,  who, 
having  riKn  from  poverty  to  enoimoiu  wealth,  and 
to  the  highetl  alalion  from  ■  hiw  degree,  knew  not 

.  object  of  admiration, 


iellye, 


oying  w 


lehad;! 


himself  in  hii  old  age  ta  Anhe- 
liius  and  Neoptulemui,  the  latiapi  of  Mithlidalei." 
Hut  all  hia  etr.'rti  wen  in  lain  :  hli  great  enemy 
Kiilln  oblnined  the  coninlihip  (b.  c.  OS),  and  the 

Milhridalei.     Thereupon  Mariue  nmlv.'J  to  nuke 
a  dnperile  attempt  to  deprive  hie  ri'ul  uf  Mt  op- 
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porlunfly  for  diitinction,  and  obtain  it  for  himulC 
lie  got  the  Iribane.  P.  Sulpiciui  Rufui,  to  bring 
forward  ■  law  for  ditlributing  the  Italian  aDie*, 
who  had  juil  oblaioed  the  Homon  bnochiM^  atiwiifl 
all  the  tribea  ;  and  a*  Ihay  gnally  eieeeded 
the  old  citiicna  in  number.  Ihey  wodd  of  caune 
be  able  Ui  canj  whatever  they  pIcBKd  in  the  oo- 
mitia.  I(  thia  hiw  were  pHued.  they  would  of 
(Dune,  out  of  gratitude  ta  Mariui.  awul  the  rc- 
•olqtion  of  the  «enate.  and  give  the  command  of 
the  Milhridatic  war  lo  their  benefactor.  Thii  law- 
met  wiili  the  mail  rehemenl  oppoiitioit  from  the 
old  ciliirni ;  and  iba  CDnuli.  to  pnvent  it  Inm 
being  carried,  declared  a  juatiiium,  during  which 
no  buiincM  could  be  legally  uuaaeied.  But  Ma- 
riui and  Sulpiciui  wen  teiolred  to  havo  recoune 
to  the  toil  eitremiiiea  aoonet  than  late  their  point. 
They  entered  the  forum  with  an  armed  fotcc.  and 
called  upon  the  loniula  to  withdraw  (he  jualilium ; 
in  the  lumnli  ohich  followed  the  young  ton  o( 
Pompetut,  the  eoUeagua  o(  Sulb,  Wat  murdered, 
and  Sidla  himaelf  only  eecaped  by  taking  lefuge  in 
the  houte  of  Uarini,  which  waa  clo«  to  the  funun. 
To  aaie  Iheir  lire*  the  coniult  wen  obliged  to 
withdraw  the  joititiom  ;  the  law  of  Sulpicina  wua 
carried  ;  and  the  Iribea,  in  which  the  now  dliuni 
now  hod  the  majority,  appointed  Moriua  to  the 
command  of  the  war  ngainit  Mithridatea. 

Marina  had  naw  gained  the  great  objcrt  of  hla 
— i.i..-__     L...      _  _    hardly  to  be  expected  thai  ■ 
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maolt  1 


h  hid  L 


be  peacefully  aumndered.  The  anny  deitined  fbi 
tiie  Mithridatic  war  wat  Itationed  al  Nola,  and 
thitber  Mariua  tent  two  tailiuty  tribunei.  to  take 
the  command  of  the  Iroopa  and  bring  them  lo  hin. 
But  Sulla,  who  had  preiiouily  jtnned  the  army, 
eneoiiiagpd  thoioldiera  lo  diaobey  the  order*;  thty 
murdered  the  tribunea  whom  Marin*  had  ivnti 
and  when  Sulla  declared  hia  intention  of  marcbioK 
to  the  city,  and  of  potting  down  fane  bj  furu, 
ihey  readily  re*pand«l  lo  hu  call.  Mariua  hod  luil 
eipacled  thi>  daring  atep,  and  waa  not  piipami  la 
meet  iL  SuUn  waa  manhing  at  llie  head  of  til 
legiona ;  and  in  order  to  obtain  troopa  to  oppoae 
the  htlter,  Mariua  attempted  to  raiic  a  force  by  the 
ibomimble  eipedier'     '"-•'•       -      •• 


:h  difficulty,  and 


alavea  who  wotild  join  him.  1 
Solln  emend  the  city  withoui 
Mariui,  with  hii  aon  and  a  lew  companiout,  wen 
obliged  to  lake  lo  flight.  Sulla  lued  hii  vicWry 
with  coiopainlire  moderation.  Mariua.  Sulpiciui 
and  a  few  othen,  wen  declared  enemiea  of  the 
■tate,  and  condemned  to  death  i  their  pn^ny  waa 
eoiiliacaled,  aDdapriceutnpnn  their  hnida  ;  bulnu 
attempt  waa  made  agitnal  the  livea  of  any  other*. 
Mariua  and  hii  aou  left  Rome  together,  bnt  atlep. 
ward*  lepamled,  and  the  latter  etcaped  in  aafely  to 
Attica.  Mariua  with  hii  ilepioB  Oraniu*  em- 
barked on  board  ahip  ai  Oatta,  and  thence  vuM 
aouthwaid  along  the  coaat  of  It^y,  cxpoaed  to  tlia 
gteatrat  danger*,  and  enduring  the  greatnt  hard- 
•hipa.      At  Circeii    Mariui  and  hi*  cnaipaiiiona 

the  wind  and  the  want  of  proriuona  ;  but  ihiy 
could  obtoln  natbing  to  eat,  and  aflei  wandering 
about  for  a  long  time,  they  leamt  from  lome  pfa- 
unta  that  a  number  of  honemen  had  been  in  hteIi 
of  them,  and  they  oanrdiagly  lai»d  slide  fnun 
the  rnod.  end  pound  the  nighl  m  a  deep  wuod  in 
great  uiffenng  and  wnnL  But  the  inJjuiitiilile 
•pint  of  the  old  BMn  did  not  bH  him  i  and  W 
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conioled  himself  ond  enconmged  his  companions  bv 
the  assurance  that  he  should  still  live  to  seo  liis 
M'renth  consulship,  in  accordance  with  a  prediction 
that  had  been  made  to  him  in  his  vonth :  he  told 
them  that  when  a  child  an  eaglets  nest  with  seren 
yiiuiig  ones  had  fallen  into  his  lap,  and  that  the 
soothsayers  had  infurmed  his  parents  that  the  pro- 
iVi^y  intimated  that  he  should  obtain  the  supreme 
command  and  ningistracy  seven  times.  Morins 
and  his  friends  wandered  on  to  Mintumac,  and 
when  they  were  within  two  miles  from  the  city, 
they  saw  a  party  of  horsemen  galloping  towards 
them.  In  great  haste  they  hurried  down  to  the 
sea,  and  swnm  oif  to  two  merchant  vessels,  which 
received  tlieni  on  t)oard.  The  horsemen  bade  the 
sailors  bring  the  ship  to  land,  or  throw  Manns 
overboard  ;  but  moved  by  the  tears  and  entreaties 
of  the  old  man,  they  refused  to  comply  with  the 
request  As  soon,  however,  as  the  horsemen  had 
ridden  off,  the  sailors,  fearing  to  keep  Marius, 
and  yet  not  choosing  to  betray  him,  landed  him  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Liris,  and  immediately 
sailed  away.  Marius  was  now  quite  alone  amid 
the  swamp's  and  marnhes  through  which  the  Liris 
flows,  and  with  difficulty  waded  through  them  to 
the  hut  of  an  old  man,  who  concealed  him  in  a  hole 
near  the  nver,  and  covered  him  with  reeds.  But 
hearing  shortly  afti  rwards  the  noise  of  his  pursuers 
in  tlie  hut  of  the  old  man,  he  crept  out  of  his 
hiding-place,  stript  otT  his  clothes,  and  threw  him- 
self into  the  thick  and  muddy  water  of  the  marsh. 
Here  he  was  discovered,  dragged  out  of  the  water, 
and  covered  with  mud,  and  with  a  rope  round  his 
neck  wa«  delivered  up  to  the  authorities  of  Min- 
tumae.  They  placed  him  for  security  in  the  house 
of  a  woman  named  Fannia,  who  was  supposed  to 
be  a  p(>r8onal  enemy  of  his  [Fannia],  and  then 
deliU'mted  whether  they  should  comply  with  the 
iiistniction  that  had  been  sent  from  Home  to  all 
the  nmnicip:il  towns,  to  put  Marius  to  death  as  soon 
as  they  found  him.  After  some  consultation  they 
resolved  to  ol>ey  it,  but  at  first  they  could  find  no 
one  to  carry  it  into  execution.  At  length  a  Gallic  or 
Cimhrian  horfe-holdier  undertook  the  horrible  duty, 
find  with  a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand  entered  the 
aiNirtnicnt  where  Marius  was  confined.  The  part 
of  the  room  in  which  Marius  lay  was  in  the  shade; 
and  to  the  frightened  barltarian  the  eyes  of  Marius 
seemtMl  to  dnrt  out  fire,  and  from  the  darkness  a 
terrible  voice  shouted  nut,  **  Man,  dost  thou  dare 
to  murder  C.  Marius?"  Tlie  Uirbtiri.'in  immedi- 
ately threw  down  his  sword,  and  rushed  out  of  the 
house,  exclaiming,  **  I  cannot  kill  C.  Marius.** 
Straightway  there  wns  a  revulsion  of  feeling  among 
thi-  inhabitants  of  Mintumac.  They  repented  of 
their  ungniteful  conduct  towards  a  man  who  had 
Kived  Rome  and  Italy  ;  they  got  ready  a  ship  for 
his  departure,  provided  him  with  every  thing  ne- 
Cf'ssary  for  the  voynge,  and  with  prayers  and  wishes 
f(»r  his  safety  conducted  him  to  the  sea,  and  placed 
him  on  bo:inl.  From  Mintumae  the  wind  carried 
him  to  the  island  of  Aenaria  (now  Ischia),  where 
hr.  found  f  iranins  and  the  rest  of  his  friends  ;  and 
from  thence  he  wt  Kiil  for  Africa,  which  he  n>achcd 
in  safety,  after  narrowly  escaping  deiith  at  Eryx  in 
Sicily,  where  he  was  obliged  to  land  to  take  in 
water.  At  Carthage  Marius  landcKl ;  but  he  had 
siarct'ly  put  hi^  foot  on  shore  l>efore  the  Roman 
^<>v«>nior  Si'xtiliiis  sent  an  officer  to  bid  him  leave 
the  country,  or  else  he  would  carry  into  execution 
the  decree  of  the  senate,  and  treat  him  as  an  enemy 
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I  of  the  Roman  people.  Tlin  lut  blov 
manned  Maxiot;  grief  and  mdignatioa  for  ate 
deprived  him  of  nttenuoe ;  and  at  laat  Ui  air 
reply  w«s,  **Tell  the  pmefeor  that  70a  km  C 
Marias  a  fogitiTe  aittiiig  on  the  nrina  of  Guthi|e.* 
Meanwhile,  the  younger  Marina,  who  had  boa  a 
Namidia  to  implore  the  aaBiatance  of  Hiea^ 
hod  been  detained  by  the  Nmudian  kli^|^  bat  hi 
escaped  bj  the  auistanee  of  one  of  tho  rnnrnWafi 
of  Hiempsal,  who  had  fidlen  in  love  with  IuBi  al 
joined  h»  &ther  jut  at  thia  time.  They  fcrthwitk 
got  on  board  a  tmall  fiahiqg-hoat,  and  ooaaed!  onr 
to  the  island  of  Cerana*  aa  aome  Namidiaa  hK» 
men  were  riding  up  to  apprehend  them. 

Daring  this  time  a  rerolntion  had  taken  phea  at 
Rome,  which  prepared  the  way  Cor  the  ictan  of 
Marius  to  Italy.  The  conaula  tor  the  year  && 
87  were  Cn.  Octariaa  and  L.  Coneliaa  Cinna,  ti 
whom  the  fonner  belonged  to  tlw  arialocatieal  ui 
the  latter  to  the  Manan  party.  SnUm,  hewerc^ 
had  made  Cinna  awear  that  he  wonld  not  attenpl 
to  make  any  altomtion  in  the  atale ;  but  aa  aooa  ai 
the  former  had  left  Italy  la  pnaeeate  the  war 
against  Mithridateo,  Cinna,  paying  no  regard  to 
the  oaths  he  had  taken,  hwiuffii  fiaaaid  agpin  the 
law  of  Sulpiciot  for  inoorpoiating  the  new  Italiaa 
citiiens  among  the  thirty-five  tribeai  The  two 
consols  hod  recoune  to  anna,  OcUfiua  to  oppott 
and  Cinna  to  carry  the  law.  A  dieadfhl  conflict 
took  place  in  the  forum ;  the  party  of  Octaviai 
obtained  the  victoiy,  and  dona  waa  driven  out  of 
the  city  with  great  •laughter.  The  aenate  Ibrth- 
i^nth  passed  a  deoee,  declaring  that  Cinna  had 
forfeited  hii  ciUaenahip  and  conanhhip,  and  a^ 
pointing  L.  Comeliua  Memla  conml  in  hia  ateid. 
But  Cinna  u-oold  not  relinquiah  hia  poww  wrihoal 
another  struggle ;  and  by  meana  of  the  nev  dti- 
zens,  whose  cause  he  espouaed,  he  waa  aeon  at  the 
head  of  a  formidable  army.  Aa  aoon  aa  Ifariai 
heard  of  these  changes  he  aet  aail  firomAfiiea,  landed 
at  Tebuno  in  Etruria,  and  ptodaiming  fieedoa  la 
the  slaves  began  to  collect  a  hu^  feica.  He  aent 
to  Cinna,  offering  to  obey  him  aa  oonauL  Cinna 
accepted  his  proposal,  and  named  Marina  pie* 
consul,  bnt  Moriua  would  not  accept  the  title  nor 
the  insignia  of  office,  oboerring  that  nch  marka  of 
honour  were  not  suited  to  hia  condirfoB  and  fiir- 
tunc.  The  sufferings  and  priTatioaa  he  had  en- 
dured had  exasperated  hia  provd  and  hanghty 
spirit  almost  to  madness,  and  nothing  bat  the  blood 
of  his  enemies  could  appease  hia  leoentment  The 
old  man  proceeded  slowly  to  join  Snlla,  inspiriiy 
mingled  respect  and  horror,  aa  he  went  along :  ho 
was  did  in  a  mean  and  humble  dreaa,  and  hia  hair 
and  beard  had  not  been  cut  limn  the  day  he  had 
been  driven  out  of  Rome.  After  jtMning  Cinna, 
Marius  proceeded  to  [Roaecute  the  war  with  great 
vigour.  He  first  captured  the  com  ahipa,  and  thaa 
cut  off  Rome  from  its  usual  ani^ly  n  food.  He 
next  took  Ostia,  and  the  other  towna  on  the  ba- 
coast,  and  morbg  down  the  Tiber,  encamped  oa 
the  Janiculoa.  Famine  began  to  laae  in  the  dty, 
and  the  senate  waa  obliged  to  yielcL  They  sent 
a  deputation  to  Cinna  aid  Marina,  inriting  them 
into  the  city,  but  entreating  them  to  apare  the 
citizens.  Cinna  received  the  deputiea  aitting  in 
his  chair  of  office,  and  gave  them  a  kind  anawtr: 
Marius  stood  by  the  comuI^b  chair  without  apcak- 
ing,  but  his  looks  apoke  loader  than  wordu  Aftcff 
the  audience  was  over,  they  marched  to  the  dtj : 
Cinna  entered  it  with  hio  goarda ;  hot  whan 
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city.  I 


UiTe  vniiilrf,  nnd 

wui|]'-Ei>if"i  him 

i  if  llicj 


wiilied  foe  hil  pmence,  liaj  mint  lu 
comilia  and  I«p«]  the  law  which  tan»b«d  dim. 
The  comitia  w»r*  amordingly  mmmoncd  i  bul  !«- 
fore  thne  or  four  ttibet  had  Toted,  M.iriiii  bxamr 
tired  of  Ihe  fares,  thnw  ofT  the  maak.  and  rnicii^d 
Ihu  city,  lunDunded  by  hii  body-gmrd,  which  he 
had  formed  out  of  ihe  ■)■>»  who  bnd  flocked  to 
him.  The  moil  frightful  •«»«•  followed.  ili> 
gtiardi  ilabbed  eiery  one  whom  he  did  not  nlute, 
and  the  gtreeU  ran  with  Ihe  blood  of  the  nobletl  ol 
ihe  Boroon  ariilociacj.  Ereiy  one  whom  Marim 
haled  or  feared  nt  hunted  out  and  put  to  death  ; 
r  of  lanli,   Lilenl,  oc 

.r  M.  Amonid, 


induced  I 


of  hit  venReance.  The  great 
fell  by  the  hnnda  oC  hie  awuiini ;  «a  n>i  lonner 
cuUeajcuo  Q.  Calnlui,  who  had  iriamphud  with  him 
over  the  Cimbri,  wai  obliged  to  put  nn  end  to  hit 
own  lift.  Cinna  wni  toon  tired  of  tlit  buuhery  ; 
but  the  appetils  of  Mnriuo  Memed  only  whelted 
by  the  ilaughter,  and  daily  nquiied  freih  ricliini 
Tor  iu  gTBtilicalian.  Without  going  through  the 
fotiu  of  an  election,  Mariui  and  Cinna  named 
tbeuiKlvei  coniuli  for  the  fallowing  fear  (&c.  66). 
and  iliui  wai  fulfilled  (he  prediction  that  Mnriui 
■hould  be  Hven  timci  coniuL    But  be  did  not  long 

year  ;  his  body  wai  quite  worn  out  by  tho  diilgnM 
and  luHeringi  he  had  ircenlly  iii)deR;one ;  and  an 
the  eighleenth  day  of  h>i  coniulihip  he  died  of  an 

cording  to  Plutarch,  hit  lait  illneia  Wim  brought  on 
by  dread  of  Suila't  return,  and  he  i>  wild  to  hare 
been  troubled  with  linific  dreunt ;  but  thete  atate- 
menu  are  pmbablT  derired  from  the  .Menioin  of 
Siilla,  and  ihould  be  receiied  with  ^reat  caution. 
The  a^ei  of  Mariui  were  nihiequeijily  thrown 

dof  Sulla.     (Plat,  Lifi 

t  of  Ciceio   in  Orelli~i 


n  T<dlia> 


,  pp,  » 
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Jug.  46,  63— fiS,  73—1 14  ;  Appi 
31,  40—46.  55—74;  LIt.  Efd.  66-80;  VeU. 
Patii.  ».  ia_23i  Flor.  iiLl,S,  16,31  ;  Oroi.v. 
I9.>  All  the  ancinit  aulhoritin  ar»  collected  by 
F.  Weiland.  C.  Marti  VII.  Cat.  VU.,  in  the  Pn- 
gnunme  of  the  Coll^  Hoifi  FnnfaiM.  Beriin, 
1045;  and  much  uieful  infonnaliou  it  gi'en  by 
(1.  Long  in  Ihe  notea  to  hil  tranilatioQ  of  Plutarch'^ 
Life  of  Mariui,  London.  ie44. 

2.  C.  MAniua,  the  ion  of  the  gnat  Marina,  wa> 
onK-  an  adopted  ion.  (Liv.  Efil.  86  ;  Veil.  PaL 
ii.  ■!€.)  Appian  in  one  pomge  (B.  a  i.  BT)  calli 
him  a  nfphew  of  the  preceding,  tlonjih  he  had 
previouily  ipohen  of  him  a*  hit  ion  (U,  C.  i.  62), 
He  wai  bom  in  B.C.  109;  and  the  panicdon  of 
hit  liFe  down  to  the  lime  of  hil  btber'i  death  are 
related  in  the  preceding  article.  During  the  tbrte 
yean  after  the  death  irf  the  elder  Maiiui  Sulla  was 
enffo^  in  Ihe  protecution  of  the  war  agaiml 
Milhridatei.  and  Italy  wai  entirely  in  the  liandt 
of  the  Marian  party.  The  yonng  Hnriui  followed 
in  the  footalepi  of  hii  bther,  and  wai  ngually  di*- 
jisbed  by  mercileuKierilyagainil  bit  enemies 
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le  beginning  of  the  prteedini!  year,  and 
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ippcFiTi  to  hare  poued  the  winter  in  Canipanin. 
M.iniiit  wot  (tstioDpd  on  the  frontien  '  ' 
:a  oppois  him  ;  and  the  dccxiiio  boltlo  i 
leai  Saeripnrlns  (the  poilrion  of  which  i*  quiie  un- 
xrlaia).  Mariua  wai  entirely  defeated,  and  thri^w 
limwlf  into  the  itrongty-lbnilied  Iowa  of  Pne- 
leite,  where  he  bad  drpotiipd  the  trennitn  cf  tha 
:^pitoline  temple  (Plin.  H.  .V.  viiiii  1.  >.  JS)  i  Sulhi 
eft  Lucreliui  Opella  to  pToiecuIe  the  lieg*  wIlU* 
he  haiuned  on  to  Komt  But  Mariui,  Teaolvlng 
that  hil  eoeiniei  ihauld  not  escape, 
L.  Joaifl.    Grutui    Ui 

prelen,  and  put  to  denih  Mi 
poniifei  Tnniiinu>.and  many  othcti.  [Bai'TUs,  No. 
19.1  Vaiioui  effort!  were  made  w  rel>»«  PraeiiMlo. 
bat  ibey  all  failed  i  and  after  Suila't  great  Ticu»7 
*  e  Colline  gale  of  Rone,  in  which  Pontlu 
ioui  wBi  defeated  and  ■lain.  Mariai  d«paired 
tiding  out  any  hinger,  and,  in  eonpany  with 
the  brother  of  Telatinlu,  atlrmpled  to  eieape  by  a 
lubtctnaneeui  pauan. which  led  from  Ihe  town  inlo 
the  open  country  ;  bill  finding  that  tbrir  flight  waa 
dimTered,  Ibey  put  an  end  lo  one  anotfaet'i  liven. 
According  lo  other  nccountt.  Mariut  killtd  hiitiHlf. 
or  wu  killed  by  hit  ilaie  at  hii 
Moriui  iwrLihed  in  (he  year  of 
Hit  head  wa*  cut  oS  and  carried  to  Sulla,  wrio 
eontemptuouily  remarked,  in  alluiion  to  hi*  youth, 
thnt  he  onghl  to  ban  worked  Bt  the  oar  before 
■terring  Ihe  leaiel.  It  woi  after  the  death  of  the 
younger  Uaiin*  that  Sulla  lint  auumed  the  war- 
name  of  Felii.  (Pint.  SmiL  38—32,  Jlfor.  46  i 
Appian,  H.  C.  >.  07^94  i  Lie.  Epil.  BE— »R  ; 
Veil  PaL  ii.  S6,  37 ;  Flor.  iil  91  ,  Oni.  r.  20  ; 
Val.  Mar.  tL  8.  S  3.) 

5,  C  or  M.  MARit'ii,  wbmn  Appinn  talli  the 
other  (!T.^t)  C.  Marine  wsi  a  mlaiion  of  iho 
great  Mariui,  and  fled  to  Cinna.  when  the  lailer 
waa  driTen  oul  of  Roioe  by  hit  colleague  Octatini, 
a.c8J.  (Appian,  a  a  i- 65.)  Ai  Appim  calla 
thi*  C.  Mariui  a  irnalor.  he  ia  pnbably  the  «•»■ 
Bi  the  M.  Mariua  who  Kttled  tome  of  (he  Celtlbari 
in  a  town  not  fiir  from  Colendn,  became  they  had 
auiiled  him  in  a  war  aganit  the  Luuianiaiii. 
Tbii  happened  about  the  year  B,  r.  99,  when 
Mvini  WSI  probably  uuaintDr.  [Aupian,  llufi. 
100.) 

4.  The  FalH  Marini.  wboie  real  name  wa. 
Amatiiia.  preianded  to  be  a  hd  or  gniidmi  ut  Iha 
great  Miiriui.     [AmAnca,] 

6.  M.  Maiuui.  of  aidleinnm,  of  whom  A. 
Odliiu  (t.  3)  relate*  a  atriking  oje.  which  ahowi 
the  gnu  indignity  with  which  the  Hoiaan  navii- 
tratei  Hnietimn  treated  thu  molt  diilinguiahfd 
men  among  the  alliet.     Thii  Martui.  who  I*  calM 

eonlemporary  of  C  Gracchui.     It  hia  baen  km- 

jcctuied  that  he  IMV  hate  bHui  the  biher  or  a 

[EOH.TIUSNo.  S.] 

6.  M.  MiatCi,  a  friend  of  Cietta,  wbiw 
eiiate  waa  intbonelgbbanrhoad  of  one  of  Cicoro^ 
and  wilh  whom  he  waa  cloeely  miited  bytimiUllly 
of  political  opinian*  and  intrilectoal  taMea  tail 
habiti.  Although  Maiiut  nntUiitl*  tuArad  frn« 
iU  health,  h-  wai  of  ■  litely  ani!  ch.^<tfal  db- 
poiitjon,  nil]  of  wit  and  tAMrriinent  \  and  aecont- 
ingly,  Cisrro'i  four  lnUrn  lo  him,  whirh  han  tinow 
down  lo  u  (ad  fhm.  tlL  I — 1),  ai*  wiitlon  in  a 
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sportive  tone.  The  estate  of  Mariui  was  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Pompeii,  not  far  from  the  Pom- 
pcianom  of  Cicero.  Almost  all  that  we  know 
about  this  Marius  is  contained  in  the  four  letters 
of  Cicero  already  referred  to.  He  is  also  mentioned 
by  him  in  a  letter  to  his  brother  Quintua.  {Ad  Q. 
rr.  ii.  10.) 

r.  L.  Marius,  L.  f.,  was  one  of  those  who  sub- 
scribed the  accusation  of  Triarius  against  Scaurus, 
ill  B.  c.  54  (Ascon.  in  Cie,  Scaur,  p.  19,  ed.  Orelli). 
lie  is  probably  the  same  as  the  Marius  who  was 
quaestor  in  B.  c  50,  and  succeeded  C.  Sallustius  in 
the  government  of  the  province  of  Syria.  (Cic 
ad  Fam.  ii.  17.) 

8.  L.  Mariur,  was  tribune  of  the  plebs  with 
Cato  Uticensifs  b.  c.  62,  and  in  conjunction  with 
him,  brought  forward  a  law  De  Triumphis  (VaL 
Max.  ii.  8.  §  1 ). 

9.  M.  Marius,  whom  Cicero  colls  homo  disertMS 
et  nohilis^  plesided  the  cause  of  the  Valentini  before 
C.  Verres.     (Cic.  Verr,  v.  16.) 

10.  Sex.  Marius,  a  legate  of  Dolabella  in 
Syria,  in  b.  c.  43.     (Cic  ad  Fam.  xii.  15.) 

11.  T.  Marius,  of  Urbinum,  had  risen  from 
the  rank  of  a  common  soldier  to  honours  and  riches, 
by  the  favour  of  the  emperor  Augustus.  A  tale 
is  told  of  him  by  Valerius  Moximus  (vii.  8.  §  6). 

12.  Sex.  Marius,  a  man  of  immense  wealth, 
who  possessed  gold  mines  in  Spain,  and  lived  in 
the  reign  of  Tiberius.  He  is  called  by  Tacitus 
Ilixpaniarum  ditissiinus.  After  escaping  an  accusa- 
tion in  A.  D.  25,  which  Calpumius  Salvianus  wished 
to  bring  against  him,  he  was  condemned  to  death 
in  A.  D.  33,  and  thrown  down  the  Tarpeiim  rock, 
on  the  pretext  of  his  having  committed  incest  with 
his  daughter,  but  in  reality  because  the  emperor 
coveted  his  riches  (Tac.  Arm.  iv.  36,  vL  19). 
Dion  Cassias,  who  says  that  Marius  was  a  friend 
of  Tiberius,  and  that  he  was  indebted  to  the  em- 
peror for  his  wealUi,  gives  a  different  reason  for  the 
condemnation  of  Marius  ;  he  relates  that  the 
chtirge  of  incest  was  brought  against  Marius,  be- 
cause he  wished  to  conceal  his  daughter  from  the 
lust  of  his  imperial  master.     (Dion  Cass.  Iviii.  22.) 

MA'RIUS  A'LFIUS,  the  medix  tuticus,  or 
supremo  magistrate  of  the  Campanians,  was  de- 
feated and  slain  in  battle  by  the  Roman  consul, 
Tib.  Sempronius  Gracchus,  B.C.  215.  (Liv.  xxiii. 

MA'RIUS,  M.  AURE'LIUS,  one  of  the  thirty 
tyrants  enumerated  by  Trebellius  Pollio  [see  Au- 
RSOLUs],  was  the  fourth  of  the  usurpers  who  in 
succession  ruled  Oaul,  in  defiance  of  Gallienus. 
According  to  the  statements  of  the  Augustan  his- 
torians and  Victor,  he  was  a  blacksmith,  remarkable 
only  for  his  extraordinary  muscular  strength,  and 
deserving  to  be  remembered  in  history  merely  on 
account  of  the  unparalleled  shortness  of  his  reign, 
which  lasted  for  two,  or  at  the  most,  three  days. 
Although  the  authorities  cited  above,  together  with 
Kutropius,  agree  in  limiting  the  duration  of  his 
power  to  this  space,  it  is  a  singular  foct  that  a  con- 
siderable number  of  coins,  in  each  of  the  three 
metals,  are  to  be  found  in  various  collections,  which 
we  con  scarcely  suppose  to  have  been  engraved, 
struck,  and  issued  within  such  a  period,  and  lilckhel 
has  acutely  pointed  out  an  inconsistency  in  Victor, 
who,  in  the  life  of  Diocletian,  speaks  of  Marius  as 
liHving  been  one  of  those  who,  when  suddenly 
elevated,  became  ^  superbia  atque  ambitioue  im- 
modicoa,**  feelings  and  passions  which  conid  scarcely 
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be  developed  within  th«  ipaoe  of  fiffty-e^t ! 
(Trebell.  Poll.  7Vi^  7>nim.  ril  ;  Victor,  4t 
xxxiiL  39  ;  Eutiop.  iz.  7.) 

It  appears  from  coins  that  the  fnU  name  of  ttv 
usurper  waa  C.  M.  Amrdhu  Marimg ;  but  on  tam 
coins,  as  on  the  one  annexed,  he  it  called  BOipfy 
C.  Marius.  (Eckhel,  vol  vii.  p.  454.)     [  W.  B.] 


COIN  OF  1URUL1U8  MABIDS. 

MAHIUS  BLO'SIUS.    [BLOsroa,  No.  I.] 
MA'RIUS  CALVE'NTIUS.    [Calvbcticb.] 
MA'RIUS  CELSUS.    [CiLaua.] 
MA'RIUS  EGNATIUa  [EoNiTiua,Na2.] 
MA'RIUS  MATU'RU&    [MATuao&J 
MA'RIUS  MAOCIMUS.     [MAriMU&] 
MA'RIUS  MERCATOR.     [Hbbcaivb.] 
MA'RIUS  PLOTIUS.     [PlothmlJ 
MA'RIUS  PRISCUS.     [Pucoa.] 
MA'RIUS  SECUNDUM    rSiciniDin.1 
MA'RIUS  SE'ROIUSw     [Saitoiua.] 
MA'RIUS  STATI'LIUS.    [SrATaira.] 
MA'RIUS  VICTORI'NUS.    [Vicroaucim.] 
MARMARINUS  {Mopitdptpos),  Lc.  the  gMl 
of  marble,  a  surname  of  ApoUo,  who  had  a  anie- 
tuaiy  in  the  marble  quarries  at  Camtoib    (Stiabk 
z.  p.  446 ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  281.)     [L.  &] 

MARMAX  (BiafvMl),  one  of  the  Hiitan  ef 
Hippodameta,  who  waa  slain  bj  Oenoaaaua,  and 
was  buried  with  hia  two  honea.  Fnthenia  aad 
Eripha.    (Pai».  tL  21  §  60  [L.  &] 

MARO,JOANNE&  [JoAmiBs,  No.  85.1 
MARO,  VIROI'LIUa  [Vuioiui7&] 
MAROBODUUS,  Maihod^afterwanla  kinf  af 
the  Marcomanni,  or  men  of  the  Mark  (aiaeic)  ar 
border,  or,  aocoiding  to  another  etjiauliMf,  the 
Marsh  land,  waa  by  birth  a  Soerian.  Bo  «ae 
bom  about  b.  c.  18,  of  a  noUe  fiunfly  in  Ua  tribe, 
and  was  sent  in  hia  boyhood  with  other  hoetagea 
to  Rome,  where  he  attracted  the  notice  of  Angne- 
tus,  and  received  a  libend  education,  lisiobooiini 
seems  eariy  to  have  discerned  the  nfaUive  poaition 
of  his  countrymen  and  the  Roaaana.  The  Gecmaaa 
were  brave,  numerona  and  enteijirieing,  hat  weak- 
ened by  internal  feuds,  and  impatient  of  govern- 
ment and  discipline.  Befoie  they  eonid  effMtnaDy 
resist  or  assail  the  Roman  empire  thej  needed  the 
restraints  of  laws  and  of  fixed  piopcfty  in  land. 
At  what  time  Marobodnna  xetonied  to  hie  own 
country  is  uncertain,  but  probably  aoon  after  he 
attained  manhood,  since  he  died  at  tl»  age  of  59^ 
the  last  eighteen  years  of  hia  life  were  spent  in 
exile,  and  his  kingdom,  when  it  awakened  tlie 
jealousy  of  Rome,  waa  the  woik  ef  long  and  aj»- 
tematic  preparation.  Ciosaing  the  Er^ehixge  at 
the  head  of  at  least  one  brudi  of  the  Sveviaaa, 
Maroboduus  expelled,  or  more  prohaUy  aabdned, 
the  Boiana,  a  Celtic  race,  who  inhabited  Bohemia 
and  part  of  Bavaria.  The  kingdom  which  llar»> 
boduus  established  amid  the  woods  and  mMaasta 
of  centra]  Germany  extended,  throngh  imimiiliiie 
invasion  or  gradual  encroachmenta,  aki^g  the  wtrik 
bank  of  the  Danube,  from  Rcgeilibtig  vta^  M 
the  borders  of  Hungary,  nd  itretAad  ftrliln  te 
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MAR  l>BO  nuns. 

tntcriar.  lu  Mulhem  Frantiri  vat  nut  mnri'  than 
30(1  aiUa  tma  Italy  itulf^  aiA  Iha  hilr « utjJiicd 
proTinui  of  Puirumis  snd  NoHcum  Bag)]i  tiihet 
become  uieful  ii]lici,orat  IttutdJTEittht  miFTition 
of  ihfl  Coenn  fmm  thfl  peaceful  growth  or  ih^ 
hoiltle  pnpnratiaiti  of  the  Mnrconuuinic  unir.  in 
dpilal  wu  Banumum,  and  MaraWuiia  m.im- 
Miiied  hit  ngti  dignity  hy  a  regular  f„i,"  of 
70,000  foot  and  4000  hone,  armed  and  d  i^'il.lln'd 
■Iter  the  Kaman  nuinner,  and  while  he  |>r'<vl.].'d 
for  independence  or  iggreMlm  he  Hin;fii[;v  rulli- 
Tated  the  artft  of  peace.  The  Romani  t'<'liH-\''d, 
or  affected  to  brlieie,  that  Mmaboduui  tlniti'  thii 
remote  «e«l  nf  empiro  from  dread  of  it-.-:-  iirms. 
But  policy  rather  than  fear  prohnhly  dic^vi^d  ]tu 
choice,  for  if  Itome  wa>  lo  be  auailed.  lel^un-  and 
•eeurily  fur  many  yean  were  needful  t.>  jirtijiut 
the  Oemuia  for  the  auault.  In  a.  n.  7,  hm;:v^r. 
hii  dciignB,  or  the  itrength  of  the  Mair4:iiin;][inic 
kingdom  sroated  the  jealouty  of  Augtutus,  Tlie 
eiiaience  of  a  &«  and  poarerfiil  aMle  k-.-u  a  dan- 
Ifpmvi  ipeetacle  for  the  lubjecU  of  Rome  ;  the 
diuinion  of  the  Teulonic  tribei  wai  tho  lecuril;  of 
the  empire  ;  and  even  if  Uarobodani  wan  not  per- 
•onally  hoiiile.  h*  irai  fontiiiig  ■  teatre  of  union 
and  a  model  uf  polity  for  tba  Omnanic  race. 
Murobodunt  had  atu  touched  the  pride  bi  well  aa 
the  fvan  of  Rome.  He  gare  refnge  to  it>  dta- 
contenled  subject! ;  hii  unbaHadon  did  tiot  alirayi 
addrtu  Auguntiia  ai  a  lupetiot,  and  if  ihfir  Inn- 
ga.ige  wa>  reipectful,  tlmir  demandi  ivi[l-  {r- 
qiienlly  arrogHnt.  The  opeTalioni  agaiit^i  Miirn- 
boduui  nen  on  a  wider  icale  than  W  IiliIkiIo 
been  adopted  againit  the  Oerman  tribea  r]l>.Tiiie 
WBi  directed  to  erou  the  Danube  at  CcriiunMrn, 

of  the  Mareomannic  kingdom  1  Senliiue^.ili.riiinu. 
•  to  lead  hi)  foreem     —  -"^        —        '    ' 
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way  throngh  th,;  !<.-n 
lan  torem  to  join  Tiberiui  on  the  norlli  l>aFik 
le  Dannbe,  and  both  wen  to  make  a  cimhIjIli 
:tack  within  «  few  league*  from  the  Marcciiii.ini 
ipilal  Boviamnnm.  A  general  cevolt  of  the  l' 
Anubinn  proi-inci'i  reacned  Man>biidiiLis,  a 
ibtMiut  had  Ihe  addreii  or  the  good  [uriuiii' 
^nuade  him  to  remain  neutral  during  the  Pr 
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iFrofQuinliliui  Van 
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Manbodun,  d 


uurden 


■r  llu-  dii 
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I  the  head  of  the  i 


and  (ending  it  for  M  pi 
Home.  Eight  ye«.  later  (a.  d.  17)  the  disunion 
whKh  K  long  pnralyMd  the  TentoniB  na-^  \:.  iW-u 
airuggle  with  Home  effected  the  ruin  of  t]>-  M^li- 
comaunic  kingdom.  The  policy  of  Ma:.<i  .Iums. 
Jll'Underttuod  by  hi«  countrymen,  ap[l<'/L^^■]  lo 
them,  01  mBT  have  really  degenerated  im  >  di-g. 
potitni.  The  Chcnucani  under  AiminiiiB  [Arhi- 
nii;b]  prepared  lo  attack  i  the  Semnonei  and  Lsngo- 
hardi,  Suerinn  clani,  re'olted  fnm  him.  The 
j«ilou»¥  between  Arminiui  and  hii  ancle  trguio- 
nenii  [Inociohihiib],  who  embraced  Ihe  Mnrnv 
mannic  nllL-ince,  delayed  but  conld  nol  ivv.ti  iIi<- 
tiotm,  and  Msrobodauv  defeated  in  action.  «.niu),i 
the  aid  of  Rome,  [n  A.  0.  19  h«  had  agnjn  In  ti.mc 
formidable,  and  Dnikua  prepared  to  inv,\di-  hjni, 
ivhen  Catoalda  [CiTiraLD*],  a  chi^V  of  the 
(iothonea,  whom  Maroboduut  had  driven  into 
eiile.  led  a  delachmenl  thmugh  tha  Boltrmian 
paiwi  into  ihs  heart  of  Maroboduiu'i  kingdom. 


MARS 

At  hi>  Ut(  n-Miarce  the  Moicomamiic  king  becauii 
a  tuppliont,  although  ■  lofty  and  royal  one  ia  hii 
tone,  10  Tiberiui.  The  emperor  auured  him  ol 
■heltiY,  <o  long  a«  be  needed  jl,  la  Italy,  and  of  i 
free  return  beyond  the  Alpa  when  refuge  wae  nc 
longer  needfid.  MnrobcdnDt  poawd  the  remaiodci 
of  hit  lifv,  eighteen  ycut,al  Ravenna.  Ilii  nanii 
was  umetime*  employed  t 
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He  died  at  the  age  of  »Syear>u  A.  a.  35. 
(Stnb.  vii.  p.  SHO  1  Tic  Aim.  ii.  4«,  4&,  4(i,  6'2,  GS; 
Veil.  Pntii.  lOB;  Suet.  7H.  S7.)     [«'.  B,  D.I 

MARON(Md«w).  1.  Aionof  ETBiiiha(»me 
alio  coll  bim  a  aon  of  Oenonon,  Scilenua,  oi  of 
Bacchui,  and  a  popil  of  Seilenaa,  Nonn.  Dionfi. 
liv.  99;  Kllrip.f>c%.  141,  &c.).BndgnindHinar 
Dionyiui  and  Arwlne,  »u  a  ptietl  of  ApuUo  at 
Haconeia  in  Thmce.  where  be  himielf  had  a  lanc- 
tuary.  He  wu  the  hem  of  iweet  wtnr,  and  t> 
mentioned  among  the  comnuiioni  of  Oionyiuh 
(Ham.  Od.  U.  197,  &f.  ;  Kuiialh.  ad  Horn.  pp. 
623;  Philoilr.tfer.ii.  B;  Athcn.Lp.33i 


Diod.  i 


B.) 


3.  A  ton  of  Oniphaiitni,  and  brother  of  Al- 
pneiui,  a  Spnrtnn  hero,  who  had  Adlen  at  Ther- 
mnpvlae,  and  wai  afterward  honound  with  a 
heroum  at  Sparta.  (Herod,  vu,  227  j  Paui  iii. 
12.  §7.)  [L.S.J 

MARPEa3A{Mif)nn7i«ni).a  daughter  of  Erenn. 
and  Alcippe.  (Hum.  It.  ii.  fiS7 ;  Pint.  Farall. 
VIM.  40;    Apollod.  L  7.   J  Si   compL   Idas  and 

EVBNtB.)  [i.9.) 

MARS,  an  ancient  Romun  god,  who  wu  at  mi 

early  period  identilied  by  the  Romani  with  the 
Oreek  Area,  or  the  god  delighting  in  bloody  war, 
although  there  an  a  variety  of  indicalieiu  that  iho 
Italian  Man  wai  origuially  i  divlnily  of  ■  itrf 
dilferenl  nature.  In  the  <it>(  place  tlnrt  bore  iho 
lumame  of  iiilvanui,  and  Bicrilicee  were  offered  to 
e  6eld>  and  flocki ;  and 
honoured  at  Rome  at 
well  et  at  Praenette  a*  the  lymboi  of  Man  (Lie. 
iiiv.  10),  (0  thst  Man  reaemblee  moiv  Ihe  Greek 
Palhu  Athene  than  Are*.  The  truuition  from  Ihe 
idea  of  Man  ai  an  agricultural  god  lo  that  of  a 
warlike  being.  «a*  not  dilBcDlt  with    the   eariy 

connected.  The  name  of  tha  god  in  the  Sabine 
:iml  Oican  waa  Manert  [MAMua] ;  and  Man 
itielf  it  a  contraction  of  Muren  or  Mavon. 

Neit  In  Jupilet,  Man  enjoyed  the  higheil 
hnnouti  at  Rome ;  be  frequently  ii  deiigiialcd  a* 
ytiOfr  Man.  whence  Ihe  form*  M-inpiHr  and 
MatpUrr,  analogoai  to  Jupiter  (Uellioi,  ir,  13 1 
Macrub.  AM.  i  13,  19  ;  Vam,  If  tjmg.  Lai.  Tiii. 
33)  :  and  Jnpiter,  Marv  and  (Jutrinni,  wm  tha 
three  tutelar;  diviniliei  i^  Rome,  to  nuh  of  wham 
king  Numa  appointed  a  ftunen,  irbo«i  rank  waa 
■ametiniei  ihoughi  higher  even  than  thai  of  the 
gmit   pontiff.     (Lir.  viii.  i :  Peituit,  p,  1(18,  ml. 

drdi>;.-iied  to  Man  on  the  Quirina]  hill,  near  ibe 
temple  of  Dim  Fidint.  ttva  which  he  derivtd  hia 
■nnuuneofQuirinu>(yalTii.  At  IJmg.  l^.  y.  61^ 
Serr.  ad  Am.  i.  396],  and  hence  he  wu  i*pwd>4 
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aa  the  father  of  the  Roman  people,  having  begotten 
the  founders  of  Rome  by  Rhea  Silvia,  a  priiBstets  of 
Vesta.  The  rites  of  the  worship  of  Mut  all  point 
to  victory,  in  proof  of  which  we  need  only  direct 
attention  to  the  dances  in  armour  of  the  Salii,  the 
dedication  of  the  place  of  warlike  exercises  and 
games  to  Mars  (campus  Martius),  and  that  war 
itself  is  frequently  designated  by  the  name  of  Mars. 
But  being  the  fiither  of  the  Romans,  Man  was  also 
the  protector  of  the  most  honourable  pursuit,  Le. 
agriculture,  and  hence  he  was  invoked  to  be  pro- 
pitious to  the  household  of  the  rustic  Roman  (Cato, 
De  Re  RusL  141);  and  under  the  name  of  Silvanus, 
he  was  worshipped  to  take  care  of  the  cattle  (ibid. 
83).  The  warlike  Mars  Mras  called  Gradivus,  as  the 
rustic  god  was  called  Silvanus  ;  while,  in  his  rela- 
tion to  the  state,  he  bore  the  name  of  Quirinus. 
These  are  the  three  principal  aspects  under  which 
the  god  appears ;  and  in  reference  to  the  second, 
it  may  bo  remarked  that  females  were  excluded 
from  his  worship,  and  that  accordingly  he  presided 
more  particularly  over  those  occupations  of  country 
life  which  belonged  to  the  male  sex.  (Cato,  De  Re 
Rust.  83  ;  Schol.  ad  Juvenal,  vi.  446.)  But  no^ 
withstanding  this.  Mars  was  conceived  not  only 
.accompanied  by  female  divinities,  but  one  of  them, 
Nerio,  or  Neriene,  is  even  described  as  his  wife. 
(Gcllius,  xiii.  22  ;  Plaut.  True,  ii.  6.  34  ;  L.  Lydus, 
De  Mens.  iv.  42.) 

Mars  was  further  looked  upon  as  a  god  with 
prophetic  powers;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Reate  there  had  been  a  very  ancient  oracle  of  the 
god  (Dionys.  i.  41),  in  which  the  future  was  re- 
vealed through  a  woodpecker  (picus),  which  was 
sacred  to  him,  and  was  for  this  reason  sumamed 
Martius.  The  wolf  also  was  sacred  to  Mars,  and 
these  animals,  together  with  the  horse,  were  his 
favourite  sacrifices.  Numerous  temples  were  dedi- 
cated to  him  at  Rome,  the  most  important  of  which 
was  that  outside  the  Porta  Capenu,  on  tho  Appian 
road  (Liv.  x.  23,  vi .  5,  xli.  13  ;  Serv.  ad  Aen,  i. 
2.96 ),  and  that  of  Mors  Ultor,  which  was  built  by 
Augustus,  in  the  fonnn.  (Dion  Cass.  xlvi.  24; 
Sueton.  Auff.  29;  Vitniv.  i.  7;  comp.  Ilortung, 
Die  Reliq.  der  Rom.  vol.  ii.  p.  1.5.5,  &c.)       [L.  S.] 

MAKSUS,  DOMI'TIUS,  aRoman  poet  of  the 
Augustan  age,  of  whose  life  no  particulars  have 
come  down  to  us.  We  may,  however,  conclude 
from  his  surname,  Afarsus,  that  he  or  his  ancestors 
belonged  to  tlie  Marsian  nation,  and  were  adopted 
by  the  noble  house  of  the  Domitii.  He  survived 
Tibullus,  who  died  B.  c.  18,  and  on  whom  he  wrote 
a  beautiful  epitaph,  which  is  still  extant :  his  works 
were  therefore  probably  written  about  the  same 
time  that  Horace  was  in  his  greatest  glory,  al- 
though he  is  not  mentioned  by  the  latter  poet 
The  year  in  which  Marsus  died  is  uncertain : 
whether  he  was  alive  at  the  time  of  Ovid^s  banish- 
ment (a.  d.  9)  we  do  not  know,  but  he  appears  to 
have  been  dead  when  Ovid  wrote  his  elegies  in 
exile.     {EjcFonLiv.  16.) 

Marsus  wrote  poems  of  various  kinds,  but  his 
epigrams  were  the  most  celebrated  of  his  produc- 
tions. Hence  he  is  frequently  mentioned  by  Mar- 
tial, wlio  s})eaks  of  him  in  terms  of  the  highest 
admiration,  and  from  whose  incidental  notices  we 
learn  that  the  epigrams  of  Mar»us  were  distin- 
^lishcd  for  their  licentiousness  and  wit,  and  also 
iur  the  severity  of  their  satire.  (Mart.  ii.  71,  77, 
v.  5,  vii.  99.)  It  was  in  consequence  of  their  laat 
characteristic  that  one  of  the  books  was  entitled 
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daUa^  a  few  lines  of  whkh  hmn  been 
by  the  scholiast  Philaxgyriiu  {ad  Fsfpi,  &L  uL 
90).  Besides  theie  epigruna  Biid  the  cpilnh  m 
TibuUua,  which  has  been  alnady  mentiBne^  mi 
which  will  be  found  in  most  of  the  iMlitiw  rf 
Tibnllos,  Marsus  also  wrote  cpie  poetiyt  ae  j 
from  the  &ct  that  Ovid  (Eg  FbmL  ir.  1 6. 5) 
him  with  the  epic  poet  Rabiriiu,  end  that  Maitiil 
(iv.  28)  mentions  a  poem  of  Mamie  oalled  Awm- 
xontM,  Marsus  likewise  wrote  eome  eiotie  dqjsii 
which  probably  bore  the  title  of  MeUaemk  (oHipL 
Mart  vii.  29),  and  a  coUectioa  of  fafaleay  the  nhitk 
book  of  which  is  cited  by  the  gnunmariaa  Chiri- 
sius. 

All  that  is  known  of  Domitina  Mamis  is  esl- 
lected  and  elucidated  at  great  length  bj  Wcicbeit 
in  his  treatise  De  Domitio  Mono  Poeii,  OiimBH, 
1 828,  republished  in  his  Poeiarum 
pp.  241—269,  Lips.  1830. 

MARSUS,  OCTA'VIUS,  whom  Ciorn  edb 
^'sceleratus  homo  atque  egena,**  was  legate  of  Dek- 
bella  in  B.  a  43)  by  whom  he  waa  tent  into  Syria 
with  one  legion.  He  was  soon  after  fitUomd  by 
Dohibelbi,  and  was  present  with  the  latter  at  I^a- 
diceia,  when  the  town  waa  betrayed  into  the  hands 
of  C.  Cassias  Longinus.  He  fdUowed  the  ***t'* 
of  his  general  and  pat  an  end  to  hie  own  lifik  Ap- 
pian obIIs  him  simply  Marrai,  bat  Dion  Casnai 
Mareug  Octavius,  for  which,  however,  we  ongfat 
undoubtedly  to  resd  iUomcf  OctaTiu.  (Ck:  Al 
xi.  2,  with  the  note  of  Garatoni  ;  Appian,  A.  C,  ir. 
62  ;  Dion  Cass,  xlvii  30.) 

MARSUS,  VI'BIUS,  whoDiTadtincana(Jea. 
vL  47)  **  vetustis  honwibos  atadiiaqne  ilhiitris,**  is 
first  mentioned  in  a.  d.  19  aa  oneof  the  meet  Ukdy 
persons  to  obtain  the  government  of  Syria,  bat  hs 
gave  way  to  Cn.  Sentiaa.  In  the  auu  year  be 
was  sent  to  sammon  Piio  to  Rome  to  ifeud  his 
trial  His  name  occurs  again  in  ▲.  ol  96,  in  the 
debates  of  the  senate  ;  and  just  befen  the  detth 
of  Tiberius  (a.  d.  37)  he  nairowly  eaeaped  death, 
being  accused  as  one  of  the  aeoomptioM  of  Alba- 
cilia.  In  A.  D.  47  we  find  him  goTemoc  of  Slyiia. 
(Tac.  Ann,  il  74,  79,  iv.  56,  ti.  47,  48,  n.  10.) 
The  name  of  C.  Vibins  Maraaa,  t*'»f^«i*iT\  mpfmn 
on  several  coins  of  Utica  in  Africa,  atmek  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberius :  they  probably  relate  to  the  sme 
person  as  the  one  mentioned  above ;  and  aa  he  was 
disappointed  in  obtaining  the  provinee  of  Syria  in 
the  reign  of  Tiberias,  he  may  have  been  appoiated 
to  that  of  Africa.  (Eckhel,  voL  iv.  pp.  147,  14IIL) 

MA'RSYAS  (Mapa^as%  a  mythokgkBl  per- 
sonage, connected  with  the  earliest  period  of  Greek 
music.  lie  is  variously  called  the  eon  of  Hyagnii^ 
or  of  Oeagrus,  or  of  Olympoa.  Some  make  him  a 
satyr,  others  a  peasant  All  agree  in  plaeing  him 
in  Phrygia.  The  following  ia  the  ovtHaa  of  his 
story,  according  to  the  mythqgiaphenL  Athoa 
having,  while  playing  the  flata,  eeen  the  lefleUiwi 
of  herself  in  water,  and  obeerved  the  dietortion  ef 
her  features,  threw  away  the  inetiument  in  di^gait. 
It  was  picked  np  by  Mariyaa,  who  no  aooa« 
began  to  blow  through  it  than  the  ftue^  hafiag 
once  been  inspired  by  the  breath  of  a  gnfldiei, 
emitted  of  its  own  aoeord  the  meet  beaatiM 
strains.  Elated  by  his  sueoeia,  Mmyaa  «ae  raih 
enough  to  challenge  Apollo  to  a  «ww«»«^i  contHl, 
the  conditions  of  which  were  that  the  Tictorihoald 
do  what  he  pleased  with  the  vanoiriehed.  Tht 
Muses,  or,  according  to  others  the  Nye 
the  nropires.    Apollo  played  qmi  the 


MAIISYAS. 
Manjai  iipno  the  tlutc  ;  nnd  il  wu  Dot  till  Ibc 
iitmet  kdded  hii  TOio  In  the  oiiiBie  of  hii  Ijre  that 
the  conteit  wa>  docided  in  hit  bvoar.  Ai  ■  jtut 
puniihincnt  ibr  tha  pmumption  of  Alonvu,  Apollo 
bound  him  to  a  tm,  and  flawed  him  alive.  Hii 
blood  woi  the  want  of  ihf  riror  Maffjiu,  njid 
Apollo  hung  up  bit  (kin  in  ihe  cave  out  of  which 
that  riier  Howi.  Hii  flutei  (ror,  accordiag  la  lomn, 
the  iiitlrnnieal  on  which  be  plajed  vat  the  dnubls 
Ante)  wrre  carrisd  b;  tbc  ri«er  Miuijn*  inlo  the 
Muonder,  uui  agaiu  emeising  in  the  Auput.  vere 
thrown  on  land  by  il  in  iheSicjoDian  tciriior;.  nnd 
were  dedicate-d  to  Apollo  in  hii  leiaple  at  Sicjvn, 
(Apollod.  OiU.  i.  4.  g  3 ;  PaJMph.  ^  iMrtdib. 
IB;  Liban,  Aorrot  14,  p.  1104  J  Nonn.  A'arrat 
ait  arr/j.  7iiin<  ij.  10,  p.  164  :  Diod.  iil  fiS, 
A»  i  Paul.  ii.  7.  g  9  ;  Uend.  vii.  36  ;  Xen.  Auai. 
i.  3.  §  8;  Plnl.  i>!e  FUr.  10 ;  Hfgln.  Fab.  16B  i 
Olid,  .ttttam.  <i.  3S2,  400.)  The  fable  siidently 
rvfen  lo  the  itniggle  between  the  ciilianedic  and 
auloedic  etylei  of  miuic,  of  which  llie  fornier  wu 
cnnntclcd  with  the  ■onliip  of  Apollo  uiiong  Iha 
Doriani,  and  the  hltet  with  the  ontiaatic  niei  of  I 
('ybele  in  Phrygia.  It  i>  eaiy  to  apptj  thi)  ex  I 
pliioation  to  Ihe  ditlennt  parti  of  the  If  gend  ;  and 
it  may  be  further  ilhutraicd  by  other  •—>••■ — 
ivepecting  Mar«yHJW  He  ii  nude  by 
inventor  of  the  flute,  by  other*  of  the  double  Snte. 
(inut.i/*jlfiLi.  p.  II33.B.1  S<iid.t.n.t  Athen.'- 
p.lB4,B„ii».  p. 616,  617;  Plia. //.  A'.  ™.  « 
lly  a  CMifueioD  between  the  mythical  stid  the  h 
toriod,  the  flute-plajet  Olympni  i*  made  hii  ■ 
or  by  HHne  hii  father.  He  ii  ipoken  of  u  ■  1 
lower  of  Cybele  (Diod.  I,  c),  and  he  oceupiea. 
fiKt,  the  nine  phice  in  the  orginitic  wonhip  of 
Cybele  that  Seilenua  doei  in  the  wonhip  of  Dio. 
nyoui:   Pau«niai(L<T.)BclDallycaUihimSeit>Hiu, 

The  itory  of  Manyiu  *»i  ofiro  referred  lo  by 
Ihe  lyric  and  epignunmniic  pocti  (Bode,  &'(ual. 
d.  Lyr.Didili.  toL  iL  pp.'29G,  3!>7i  Bronchi,  Aiml. 
vol.  L  p.  tee,  vol.  iL  p.  97).  and  f^tioed  a  (aTouriie 
lubjtct  for  work,  of  lut.  (MilUer.  ArMiot.  d. 
A'liut.  I  36?,  n.  4.)  In  the  fon  oEnncient  eilie* 
■here  wu  frequently  pbced  a  itiilne  of  Msnyu, 
niili  ana  hand  erTCt,in  token, according  to  Settini, 
of  the  rnedoTn  of  the  itate.  lince  hlonyai  wu  s 
ininiiter  of  Rsccbui,  the  god  of  liberty.  (Sort,  n 
All.  ii.  538.)     ll  teonu  men   Ub,cly  that   tbe 

ministered,  wu  intended  to  hold  faRh  an  eiwnple 
oftht-Ktere  pnniihment  of  arrogint  prentmption. 
(Iluttigei,  A'MiH  Scknfia.  toL  i.  p.  3S.)  The 
(Utuv  of  M&nyu  in  the  Aitum  of  Konw  ii  well 
known  by  the  aUuHoni  of  Honw  ISui.  I  S.  120), 
Juvenal  {Sat.  ii.  1, 2),and  Martial  (ii  S4. 7).  Tfaii 
italiie  wu  the  place  of  anonihly  for  the  conrMiant 
of  Rome,  who  uard  to  crown  it  with  chapleti  oF 
Jlowen.  (PUn. //.iV.ui.  3;  Scnee.  *»«•/:  ri. 
32 ;  Lipaiui,  AKlig.  Lh*.  3.)  [P.  S.] 

MA'BSYAS  {Mopriu),  generd  of  Ibe  Alex- 
andrian! in  their  reroll  againit  Ptoleray  Phyican. 
He  wu  laki-u  priuner  by  HcgFlochui,  the  com- 
cunder  of  the  king'i  fiircei,  and  cBrriied  below 
l-'toleiiiy,  who,  hnwrrer,  uand  hie  life.  (Diod. 
Etc.  »'<>/».  p.  liU3.)  [B.  H.  aj 

HA'RSYAS(Htv<F^i).  liKnry.  Three  bi>- 
tnrtcal  wrilen  of  thii  nun<'  ue  mrniiDned  by 
Suidai  (i.  e.  HupnSai),  but  thrre  uema  no  dssbl 
Ibflt  thii  nriwi  either  from  an  error  of  Snidu  bim- 
•vlf  or  n  corrttpliOD  at  fail  teit.iuid  that  there  were 
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(See  Bemhardy,  ad  SoU.  I. 
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Droyien,  lIwUa,i,a 

i.  SoDof  Periander,anatire<>f'Prlla.inM>M- 
donin^  waa  a  contemporary  of  Alcitaiider,  with 
whom,  according  to  Saidai,  he  wa>  edncalgd.  The 
lame  author  colli  him  a  brother  of  Anligonui,  who 
wu  afterwBidi  kinft  of  Aiia,  by  which  an  nterine 
brolbei  alone  can  be  meniit,  u  the  btliei  uf  Ao- 
tigimili  wu  named  Philip.  Both  ihcie  itatenienl* 
point  to  fail  being  of  noble  birth,  Kbi  appeal 
itiangely  at  Twiiuiee  with  Ihe  uisniiin  that  he 
wu  ■  mere  pTofeHional  gnuninamn  {ypntitan^ii- 
tirnat-at),  ■  itatcmont  which  ti?ier  coiijecmrM 
pUusiUyer-     '    ■         '      ■     '    -    ■      ■ 
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appeinud  by  Denettini 
it  bii  Beet  in  tlw  gnwi 

B.(^  306.     (Diod.  u.A(l.j 
il  alone  mAicieal  to  ihow 

hat  be  wu  a  penon  who  hintnelC  took  on  uliro 

«rt  in  pulilic  a&in,  not  a  mere  nuui  of  lelian. 

[i  il  probable  tluti  be  followed  the  brtunei  of  hii 

itep-brother  Antigonai. 
Hit  principd  work  wu  a  hittaty  of  Maredunia, 

and  coming  down  to  the  wan  of  Ale»«nde(  in 
Aaia,  when  it  termiiuued  abniplly  with  the  rv- 
iDcn  of  that  monarch  into  Syria,  after  the  oonqueM 
of  Egypt  and  the  foundation  of  Alnundria.  [Suid. 
Le.)  Ilia  repeatedly  cited  by  AtbeweiiK  Pin- 
taccli,  Harpaetation,  and  other  wrilcn.  Wh>tbK 
the  rd  Tcpl  'AAi{arIpa>>  which  are  twice  quotod 
by  ilorpocmtjon  {<.  b.  hfimiait,  Majj^iTiji )  loniied 
(Merely  a  part  of  ibe  uine  work,  or  were  alioaelhor 
diilincl,  il  uncsnnin,  bul  the  fanner  hypnthcwi 
•eemi  Ihe  more  probable.  Some  autlion,  howevM-, 
uiign  theie  ftigmcnii  to  Ihe  ysnnget  Manyu. 

Suidai  alw  ipeiki  of  a  hiitory  ii  the  education 
of  Aleiander  (ailroi  rou  'AAtfJitfWi.  *j^.)  w 

elder  Manyai  a  treatim  on  the  hieiury  or  anli> 
quilici  of  AthcDI  ('A-rrinf),  in  twelve  booki, 
which  Bcnihardy  and  Geier  cnniider  u  being  tbe 
iBffle  with  Ihe  ^x<ue^iol<,  the  work  of  the 
younger  hiitotiin  of  thii  namo. 

a.  Of  PWlJppi,  oommonly  cJled  Ihe  Yeanget 
{i  rHJTf|>ai),  to  diitingtuih  him  Gram  thepreecillaf^ 
with  whom  he  hu  frequently  been  confounded. 
The  period  at  which  he  flonriihed  11  unceRain  : 
the  earlieit  wrilen  by  cbuni  he  ii  ciled  an  Pliny 
and  AthenaeDk  The  laiier  telli  ui  thai  he  WM 
pcieil  of  Hendea.  (Athan.  li.  f.  IKT.  c)  The 
worki  of  hii  which  we  lind  diod,  an,  1 .  Manflg. 
rucit  whether  a  geogrnphien]  or  itriclly  hijrtorkal 
trcsliie  ii  uarrttain  ;  It  cenHlued  at  Inat  ui 
booki.  (Hurpoci.  >.  \:  Airnf.)  3.  'AncauA^vlii 
in  twelie  bnoki,  menlloned  by  Suidu  ;  probaljy, 
u  luggeated  by  Orier,  the  aiunir  with  the  'A-naei 
attributed  by  the  leiic^inphrf  to  th*  iUm  hUr- 
lyat.     3.  HveiiRt.  in  uvea  buolu. 

The  two  hut  worki  an  eiruneouily  attributed 
by  Suidu.  aocoiding  lo  oni  eiiiting  lut,  to  a 
third  hlatiyu,  a  natiri  of  Tab*,  bul  It  hai  Imn 
laliiCiulorily  ■bowa  that  thi*  luppnied  hinotian  it 
no  aiher  thao  the  mythical  fnnndet  of  the  rily  of 
Tal*(SWph.  llyLLO.  TiWa<).audlhilUieworh* 
aKlib-1  to  lilm  belong  iu  IkI  lo  Manyaa  of  Pb>- 
tippL 
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the  younger  ^Lirftvas  ore  fully  diKasied,  aiid  the 
extaut  fnigiuciits  uf  their  works  collected,  by  Oeier, 
AleJKUulri  i\f,  Jlisioriar.  Scriptores  adate  smppares^ 
Lipft.  1844,  pp.  318—340.  (See  rIm  Droyseo, 
HelUnum,  vol.  i.  pp.  079 — 68'2  ;  Bemhardy,  ad 
Suid.  t.  V.  Map<n&ai. )  [E.  H.  R] 

MARTHA.     [Marius,  p.  95.%  b.] 

MAKTIA  aiid  MA'UTIUS.  [Marcia  ; 
March:  s.] 

MARTIA'LIS  (Mopr/aXiof),  a  physician  and 
anatomist  at  Rome,  who  was  bom  about  the  year 
95  after  Christ.  Galea  became  personally  ac- 
quainted with  him  during  his  first  visit  to  Rome, 
about  A.  D.  165,  and  speaks  of  him  as  an  envious 
and  quarrelsome  person.  He  was  a  follower  or 
admirer  of  Erasistratus,  and  wrote  some  anatomi- 
cal works,  which  were  in  great  repute  for  some 
years  after  his  death  ((lalen,  Vt  Libris Propriis^  c 
1,  vol.  ziz.  p.  13).  He  is  probably  the  same  per- 
son OS  the  physician  named  Marckmui,  though  it  is 
not  quite  certain  which  name  is  correct.  [W.  A.  G.] 

MARTIA'LIS,  CORN  E' LI  US,  was  deprived 
of  his  nink  as  tribune,  apparently  in  the  praeto- 
rian guards,  on  the  detection  of  Piso^s  conspiracy 
against  Nero,  in  a.  o.  66.  He  afterwards  served 
ill  tlie  army  of  Flavius  Sabinus  against  the  troops 
of  Vitcllius,  and  perished  in  the  burning  of  the 
Capitol,  A.  D.  69.  (Tac. ^wii.  xv.  7 1, //irf. iiL 70,73.) 

MARTLVLIS,  GAROl'LIUS,  isquotedasan 
authority  fur  the  private  life  and  habits  of  Alex- 
ander Severus  (Laniprid.  AltfX.  Scr,  37),  with 
whom  he  seems  to  have  been  contemporary,  and  is 
classed  by  Vopisicus  (Prob.  *2)  along  with  Marius 
Maxinms,  Suetonius  Tranquillus,  Julius  Capito- 
linus  and  Aelius  Loropridius,  historians  of  the 
second  class,  who  recorded  the  truth,  but  without 
eloquence  or  philosophy. 

A  short  cornipt  fragment  on  veterinary  surgery, 
entitled  *'  Curae  Bourn  ex  Corpore  Gargilii  Mar- 
tialis,'*  was  transcribed  under  the  inspection  of 
Perizonius,  at  the  request  of  Schoetgen,  from  a 
Loyilen  MS.,  and  published  by  Gesner  in  his 
*^*  Scriptures  Ilei  Kusticae  Veten>s  Latini**  (*2  vols. 
4to.  Lips.  1735),  vol.  ii.  p.  1170,  but  it  is  im- 
possible to  dctennine  whether  tlie  compiler  of  this 
tnict,  the  antiquity  of  which  has  been  doubted  by 
critics,  is  the  siune  person  with  the  historian.  The 
MS.  fnmi  which  it  was  printed  was  comparatively 
recent,  but  had  been  copied  from  one  of  more 
ancient  diite,  wliich  once  belonged  to  the  monastery 
of  Corvey  on  the  Weser.  (See  Gesner,  Prae/.  p. 
zvii.  and  the  dis^^ertation  of  Schoetgen,  p.  xliL) 

In  the  Divine  Lections  of  Cassiodorus  (c.  28)  we 
read  ^  I)e  hortis  scripsit  pulcherrime  Gargilius 
Murtialis,  qui  et  nutrimenta  olerum  et  virtutei 
eorum  diligenter  exposuit."  This  w^ork  is  fre- 
quently quoted  by  Palladius  (e.g.  iv.  tit.  9.  §  9), 
but  not  by  any  older  writer,  although  Servius  (ad 
Viiy.  (ieorij.  iv.  147),  s(>eaks  as  if  Virgil  had  dis- 
cerned him  from  afar  with  prophetic  eye.  No  portion 
of  it  was  known  to  exi^t  until  Angelo  Mai  in  18*26 
diiicovered  that  a  palimpM^st  in  the  royal  library 
at  Naples,  which  had  originally  belonged  to  the 
i-elubnited  monastery  of  St.  Columbanus  at  Bobbio, 
and  which  was  known  to  contain  the  grammarian 
Chorisius,  fragments  of  Lucan,  and  some  other 
pieces,  all  of  which  had  been  examined,  contained 
also  some  chapters  by  a  writer  on  rural  affairs, 
treating  of  quinces  {De  Cjfdonei»\  peaches  (ZM 
J*ermris)y  nimonds  (De  Amjij^daliM)^  and  chestnuts 
(IM  Ca$tancis),     l^pon  closer  investigation  it  was 


found  by  comparing  these 
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Palladiua  to  Martialia,  that  ihmj  mutt  actaalWht 
regarded  as  a  portion  of  bit  eMB^  D§  Abriik  TW 
remains  tliemselvet,  togetlier  with  a  fidl 
of  the  Codex  Reeeriptiu  to  whkh  thcj 
are  included  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
AMctoret  e   Vatioamu  CbdMstet  miiiit  Svot.  Roit 
1828.    Nor  was  this  eU.    Not  lo^  aftowu^ 
the  same  schobir  detected  amoDg  the  tnunai  ef 
the  Vatican^  two  MSS.,  one  of  the  tent^  the 
other  of  the  twelfth  eentmy,  eontainii^  tncts  upm 
medical  tubjecta,  in  both  of  which  was  a  lectioa 
headed  Incipit    Libxr  Txrtius.    Dm  Pohil 
Martialis,  on  the  tanatoirf  pfopettiea  of  vumm 
fruits,  and  in  thii  the  details  with  regard  to  the 
virtues  of  quincee  were  finind  to  comepand  alHOit 
verbatim  with  the  renuuita  in  the  Ne^iolitn  K9L. 
thus  remoTing  the  hut  shade  of  doubt  with  ngBd 
to  the  author.   Whether,  howeTer«  OaigiKaa  ibf 
tialis  the  historiaxi,  Gaigilins  MM^uijf  the  hsiti- 
cuUurist,  and  GaigiUns  MartiaUs  the  TeterinariBi 
are  all,  or  any  two  of  them,  the  ■moi  ar  aB 
different  pereonvgea,  must  in  the  abeence  ef  wnm- 
factory  evidence  be  constdeied  at  atill  aa  Pfa 
question.    (Mai  published  the  VatJcaa 
in  the  third  Tolnme  of  the  fitllftfiioa 
(Rom.  1831),  and  the  whole  thiao 
printed  toother  in  Germanj, nadcr  thati 
gilii  Mortialis  Qanilii  quae  aopenunt 
Oermania  prima.  Lunaebnigi,  1833.**)     [W.  tL] 

MARTIA'LIS,  JU'LIUS,  aa  aTocata^  whi, 
from  private  pique,  joined  iha  ooaapiiacy  ^piart 
Caraodla.  Having  aoied  a  ooBToniant  opportuaitj* 
he  stabbed  the  emperor  while  on  a  iounej  irsm 
Edessa  to  Carrhae,  and  waa  himanlf  aiaiB  apeo  the 
spot  by  one  of  the  Scythian  gaaida.  The  anaie 
testified  wann  gratitnde  to  their  delircnr,  aad 
proposed  to  honour  hia  meBBOiy  br  |iaiii|jriial 
orations  and  by  ftatoea.  (Dioa  Guk  nzriiL  A,  Ifl^ 
comp.  8.)  rW.lLI 

MARTI A'LIS,  M.  VALBWUS»thacp«ia» 
matist  Whatever  infennatioii  we  poaHai  Rffud- 
ing  the  personal  histoiy  of  thia  wnter  ia  derived 
almost  exclusively  from  hia  worfca ;  ftr  althoa|h 
he  often  boasts  of  his  own  ftr  ipf aad  popniarityv 
and  although  Aelius  Vcnis  waa  wont  to  tern  Uh 
**  his  ViigiU**  he  is  not  spoken  of  hyay  contaeH 
poRuy  author  except  the  younger  rlby,  nor  by 
any  of  those  who  Mowed  after  him,  cae^  Spai^ 
tianus,  Lampridiui,  and  pethapo  SidooiHa  Apeltt- 
naris,  until  we  reach  the  period  of  thagiaiamaiieiie, 
by  whom  he  is  frequently  quoted.  Sy  eeBauliua 
and  comparing  the  inc^ealal  notieei  aeatleied 
through  his  pagea,  we  are  enabled  to  detenaiBB 
that  he  was  a  native  of  Klhilia  in  Soain,  that  he 
waa  bom  upon  the  first  of  March,  m  the  Aiid 
year  of  Chudiua,  ▲.  d.  4S,  that  he  came  ta  Rama 
in  the  thirteenth  year  vi  Neio,  a.  d.  66,  that  alls 
residing  in  the  metropoliB  for  a  space  ef  thir^«4va 
years,  he  again  repaired  to  the  place  of  hia  biiA, 
in  the  third  year  of  Trajan,  A.11.  100,  and  Uved 
there  for  upwards  oi  three  Tears  at  Icwt,  on  the 
property  of  hia  wife,  a  Udy  named  llanellB, 
whom  he  aeema  to  hare  maiiied  after  hia  ram  to 
the  banks  of  the  Salo^  and  to  whoae  giwaa  anl 
mental  channs  he  pays  a  waim  tribule.  Ifia 
death,  which  cannot  nave  taken  ^ace  baArt  A.ik 
1 0 1,  is  mentioned  by  the  younger  Plh^,  bal  we  «a 
unable  to  fix  the  date  of  the  niatle  (iiL  S%  d.Sl) 
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ml;  in  the  city,  but  ■!»  in  Gaul.  Germnnj', 
Bcitain,  Getics,  and  the  wild  region  of  tlic  imnti ; 
he  (Ctured  Ihs  ipedal  patronage  nf  the  cmprron 

freedom  <y(  the  itale  for  Mienil  cf  his  fiiciiilii 
and  received  (or  himeeK^  sllhiwgh  ap|juieDtIy  with- 
out liunily  if  not  annnrriedi  the  highly- valued  pri- 
rilfgti  accorded  to  Ihue  who  were  the  tnthon  of 

the  nuik  oF  Iribunui  and  the  righti  of  the  eqaei- 


whieh  ii 
)rob»hly  merely  honorary,  not 
iharge  of  any  particular  datiet,  ' 
if  any  coniiderable  fortune,     f 
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above,  )tal«  that  he  mode  Martial  n  pecuniary 
prcKnt  to  auiit  In  defraying  the  upcniei  of  hii 

when  be  add>  that  the  gift  wu  ptoMrnt^d  ai  an 

givei  no  hint  that  the  poverty  of  the  bard  wu  igch 
ulorcnderthigaidanactofcharity.  Theownion 
that  the  father  of  Martial  wu  nniqed  fitmln 
and  hie  mother  Flaailla,  reitl  npoii  a  mialalien 
interprelntion  of  the  epigram  *.  34  ;  and  another 
cnrioui  delueion  at  one  time  prerailed  with  rrtnird 
to  the  name  of  Martial  himtelC  In  the  biography 
of  Alexander  Seieni*  (c.  ^S)  we  find  ihe  twenty- 
ninth  ejHgrani  of  the  fifth  book  quoted  ai  "  Mnr- 
tialiiCoci  Epigmmnia,"  and  hence  Joannes  of  Salii- 
hury  ICurial.  iVu^ar.  vil  12,  »ili.  6.  13),  Jmiibnt 
M.ignut  of  Toledo  (SopiiJoji.  paM.m).  and  Vio- 
c<'ntiu>  of  Beauvaii  {SpeinJ.  Dixlr.  iii.  37 ).  lUppoie 
Cvium  lo  have  been  a  cognomen  of  ihe  poel,  and 
decignate  him  by  that  appellation.  The  nuinerooa 
corruption*  which  everywhere  abound  in  the  teit 
of  Ihe  AugutUn  hittoriona.  and  the  bci  that  the 
word  ia  question  \%  altogether  omitted  in  several 
MSS.  and  early  ediUona,  while  we  find  eliam  inb- 
otltatcd  for  ii  in  Iwg  of  the  Pah 


dmg  el 


Lsfui. 


I  in  by 


diffiiully. 

The  eilant  worka  of  Martial  coneiit  of  an 
niaeniblage  of  short  poems,  all  included  luider  the 
pcni-inl  appelLillon  Kjiit;rauttnaia^  npwnrdt  of  1 500 
in  number,  divided  into  fourteen  buukt.  Thoee 
whiL-h  form  the  tu-o  l-ist  books,  uioallj  diitinguiahed 
rcHpectively  aa  Xfnia  and  AfiofAontii^  nmnunling 

ducti>ini,  cniirely  of  diilkhi,  dtKriptiia  of  ■  vui 
variety  of  muill  objecia,  chiefly  article)  of  food  or 
clothing,  such  a*  were  niually  ienl  «i  preaenta 
anicang  frlenda  during  the  Saturnalia,  and  on  other 
feiiivc  occiuinni.  In  addition  to  the  above,  nearly 
ail  tile  printed  cnpiea  include  33  epigiunis.  fanning 

tin;e  of  Qruter,  haibeencommonly  known ai  Liher 
lie  S/mitaailii,  becauw  the  content!  nbie  entirely 
to  the  ihowi  exhibited  bf  Titui  and  Domitiao,  but 
there  is  no  ancient  aulhonly  for  the  title,  and  hence 
the  iBoil  recent  editor  realorea  the  proper  and 
simple  form  tiier  Epi^rammatom.  The  "  Ue  Spec- 
loeulis"  is  altogether  wunting  in  n)o«t  of  the  be«t 
MSS.,  and  of  those  which  embrace  it  two  only, 
UilJi  dtrived  from   the  same  orchelype.  are  oldur 


ji  Ihe  fifteenth  a 


963  I 


.Ijud 


e  greater  number  of 

no,  although  it  is  not  nnlikely 

e  found  its  way  holh 


the  pieeea  are  genuir 
that  sporioui  matter  ma 
into  Ihii  and  the  other 
monilnnce  (x  100)  addrtWM^  te 

progeny  on  the  public  under  the  corer  of  Martkl*! 

Contidenible  praise  it  due  to  the  indnttry  dir 
played  by  Loyd  and  IMdwcll  in  odjusung  tlia 
chronology  of  Martial,  bill  the  re«nl  Uboun  of 
Clinton  am  much  morj  utisfactory.  It  it  dnu 
from  the  introductory  d«Iicatien  and  itottcea  in 
prose  and  vene.  that  the  difierent  book*  were  lol- 
tecled  and  publlahed  by  Ihe  author,  Mineilmrt 
■iugly  and  sometimes  Kteral  at  one  lime.  Th« 
■*  Liber  de  SptclBculii''  and  the  Ant  nine  bO(J»  of 
the  rrguhir  trr'm  involve  a  great  number  of  hifr- 
lorical  allusioiii,  eilending  frotn  the  game*  of  I'iioa 
( A.  n.  SO)  down  to  the  return  of  Demiiian  fram 
the  SannAtuui  expedition,  in  Janoary,  a.d.  04, 
The  second  buok  could  not  have  been  written  until 
after  Ihe  conimeucemcnl  of  the  Dncian  war  {ii.  2), 

the  triiitnph  over  Ihe  Dacioiu  and  Ocnnans  (a.  i>. 
91)  1  the  srrenib  wu  written  while  the  Sarautiau 
war,  which  began  in  A.  n.  93,  wa*  Mill  in  progreu, 
and  ranches  lo  the  end  of  that  year.  The  eighth 
book  opeD*  in  Jaonary,  A.  D,  94,  the  ninth  also 
refers  lo  the  same  epoch,  bnl  loay,  na  Clinton  enp- 
poseo,  have  been  wrilten  in  a.  D.  9S.  The  wbola 
of  these  were  compoaed  al  Rome,  eicept  the  thinj, 
which  waa  written  during  o  lour  in  QolUnTogala. 
The  tenth  book  wa*  publithed  Iwice;  Uie  ArH 
edition  wu  giran  hastily  to  the  world ;  the  lecaDd, 
that  which  we  now  read  (i.  3),  celebnlH  the 
arriinl  of  Tmjan  al  Roue,  after  hii  accraion  Is 
the  throne  (x.   6,  7,  34.  7~'      " 


II  took   t 


and  SI 


fourth  epignun  of  this  bonk  was  written  in  houuur 
of  the  author"*  Rfty-ievenlh  birthdny,  we  are  thus 
supplied  with  Ihe  data  requinle  for  fixing  lb* 
epoch  of  hil  birth  ;  and  liuce  at  the  cluH  «l  the 
hook  <x.  lUl)  he  bad  ima  tbirty-foiir  yean  at 
Rome,  we  con  thence  rakutate  Ihe  time  whim  b« 
left  Spain.  The  eleventh  book  leeiu  to  ban  hmi 
publitked  al  Rome,  euly  in  a.  O.  100,  and  al  ths 
eluae  of  Ihe  year  lie  returned  to  DilbiUe.  AUtr 
keeping  silence  fiir  Ihreo  jToti  (xii.  piaoem.),  iha 
twelfth  book  was  deapstehed  fmm  Bilbili*  to  Reaia 
{lit.  3,18).  and  in  this  he  nfcrt  (xii.  G)  to  th«  two 
preceding  books,  pnblishcd,a«wehavc  seen,  in  i-n, 
S9  and  100.  Allowing,  therefore,  for  the  inlmral 
of  repnK,  the  twelfUi  book  mutt  be  asaigmd  M 
1.  D.  104.  It  must  be  observed,  howenr,  that  If 
the  Partheniut,  to  whom  book  xL  it  dedicated,  and 


Domitian  (iv.  IS.  t.  6,  viii.  SH  ;    conp.  Suatan. 
IJomU.  Illj.  and  if  llie  tUMmenl  of  Vicior  (£>if. 
12),  that  Uia  Panbe«in*  was  cruelly  miudetvd  bf 
ihetoldiivy  (a.D,  9T)  aoon  afwr  the  elevalioD  et 
Nerta,  can  b#  depundnl  upon,  it  it  evident  that 
soma  piecaa  bebngiug  to  eatliet  iitn  wei*  inihidad 
in  lb«  later  Inekai     S    ' 
lohoia  with  Clinlon.  ....  ... 

of  the  third  contultfaip  of  Nena  ii,  O.  9t\,  due* 
the  word)  and  the  naoie  Nma  an  equally  ap- 
plicable lo  ths  third  eoawliliip  of  Tnjan  (a.K. 
loo).  BaidE>>iii.aDdliv,tfacXHUaiid/(;>(f>iv 
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tvtn,  wen  writtMi  ehisflf  ander  Domililll  (i 
It,  nr.  1.  179,  213),  although  tli>  comia 
may  haTe  been  iprcsd  orer  the  holidKfft  of  manj 

It  il  well  knoim  that  th«  word  Epigram,  wkich 
eriginallj  denoted  amply  an  laKHptum,  w«»,  in 
proceu  of  time,  applied  to  any  brief  metrical 
efliuion,  whatsTcr  the  nibJKl  might  be,  or 
Viet  the  form  tinder  which  it  wai  preionlei 
in  thii  lenie  the  heterogetieotu  maw  whic 
■tilutei  the  Greelc  anthDlogy,  uid  all  the 
effuomii  of  Calullut,  are  called  epigiami.  In 
of  thne,  it  ia  true,  the  lontimeiita  ut  ] 
worded,  and  a  certain  degriH  of  tmp)u*i( 
•erved  foi  the  coDctuiion  ;  but  Manid  fint  placed 

occupie*,  and  from  hii  time  tbe  tena  hs)  betn  ii 
great  meanre  reitricted  to  denote  a  ihort  poi 
in  which  all  the  Ihoughli  and  eipreuioni  conie: 

the  piece.     It  i*  impouible  not  to  be  amaied 
the  lingular  lertiiitj  of  imoginalinn.  the  prodigii 
flow  of  wit,  and  the  deliotte  felicity  of  bngungt 
eyerj-where  developed  in   thii  eitraDrdinBry      ' 
lettion,  and  from  no  loiitte  do  we  derive   r 

■ocinl  hsbiti  of  the  Ronuni  during  the  lint  ceninr}' 
of  the  empire.  Bat  however  niach  we  ma;  admin 
the  genini  of  the  author,  we  feci  no  reipect  for  ihi 
chnraoter  of  the  man.  The  inconeeivHble  •ervility 
of  adubilion  (e.g.  ii.  4,  v.  8)  with  which  he  Indi 
It  that  he   wii  a  courtier  of  tbi 


lo» 


id  bit  ni 


1  filth  .1 


nithed  b 


u.ly  0 


,  00  clearly  denoting 
hnbiiual  impurity  of  tbought,combined  with  lubi 
tii.il  impurity  of  ejpn-Gtion. 

Three  yery  early  impreiuoni  of  Martial  hav 
been  described  by  bibliogruphet*,  all  of  Ihem  ii 
4to.,  all  ill  Homnn  ch■tncter^  nud  nil  witbout  date 
and  without  nainv  of  plnce  or  of  printer.  One  of 
Ihetf,  by  many  coniUlered  ni  (he  Kditio  Prii 


YOL  V 


Tbe 


'rincepv  i. 
171  (Dibdin 


the  honour  of  being  the  Pi 

appeared  at  Fcrmra, 

cer.  vol.  ii.  p.  1119),  ana  wnicfi  uwi 
the  "  Liber  dc  Speetaculit.'"  It  wo 
the  edition  of  Vindelin  do  Spira, 
H-iihout  date,  but  probably  eireuted  abont  I4T'2  ; 
by  thiit  of  Sweynheym  and  Fnnnartz.  foL  Rom. 
1473  ;  that  of  Jvannei  de  Cohmia,  fol.  Vrnet. 
1 47.^  ;  and  that  of  Philippui  de  Lavauta,  fol.  Me- 
dial. 1478,  the  two  lait  being  merely  leprinta 
from  Spira.  The  text,  which  waa  gniduilly  im- 
proved bv  the  diligence  of  Calderinna.  fol.  Venet. 
1474.  1475,  H80,  &C.,  of  Aldn*,  Bvo.  Venel. 
1501,  and  Juuiu.,  Bio.  BoMI.  IMS,  finl  auunicd 
a  Hitkfactory  form  in  the  handi  of  Gmterua,  1  Gmo. 
I'lancf.  lGO-3,  who  Iwaited,  not  without  reanon, 
tliat  he  had  introduced  more  than  n  Ihouiand  cor- 


t.  Ili37,  C'«lon. 
clini,  in  iba  tj.u  Variorum  of  16(U, 
judiciouily  the  mulli  of  (he  Will 


followed 


.  praiae.  and  exfnmtm  ■  iMn  thM 
to  add  the  nmaika  cawM  by 
paaMd  after  tiia  ditfb  uW  d« 
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exaraination  of  a  itaj  lupe  nnmlHr  i>f  ICSS.  Hh 
prolqomeiiB  cinilun  a.  ndl  aod  Ughlj  niMMa 
aa»iui(  of  tken  and  Mhar  aodioM,  of  tba  ■!>■ 
where  tb^  an  at  (jnwBt  dtpadfcd,  and  •(  iMt 
lelatin  vmie.  No  1110(111  uthar  itmd*  *■■  kl 
need  of  an  onpls  and  leantd  coaimantuT,  iM 
none  baa  yet  appealed  wbick  will  antiirfy  all  tht 
wanU  of  the  itudent.  The  BOK  uefal,  wfm  tk» 
whole,  ia  that  which  u  alMelwd  M  the  (dilida  rf 
LcmaiiT,  .1  toll.  8to.  Paiia,  ie3&,  bnt  BchnriJi- 
winn  haa  promiied  to  pabliah  the  nona  of  Ft'. 
Schmieder,  the  preceptor  of  C.  a  MiiUv.  ef  wbkt 
be  qiealu  in  high  pi  '  '  ,        ..   - 

he  may  be  able  to  i 
Boltiger,  vhidi  paaaed  al 
banda  of  Weieheit. 

A  great  nnmbar  <^  tianalatioiii  fna  Uaital 
will  be  found  diipened  in  tba  worica  of  tba  EagU 
pacta,  and  nnmenraa  ieleetiona  hnra  bem  gives  H 
the  worid  hem  time  to  tinw,  aoek  an  ikam  W 
Thoni 

Und.  1656';  1^  J,  I 
Bn.  Lend.  1737  ;  by  wTHn.lJlHaLand.  ITH: 
by  Wright,  along  wilh  the  datidutf  CkH  ^^'^ 
Lend.  17S3  i  1^  Rogan,  io  hia  piiBi.  ISaa. 
Lend.  1782;  and  finally  •  coopbla  nwM  of  Iba 
whole  by  Elphinatone,  4lei.  Loid.  17B3,  a  ''■y'" 
mouDoient  if  dnlneM  tut  Mljr.  Ib  YmtA  «a 
have  complete  lianalatioDi  into  ime,  by  ManUca, 
4to.  Parii.  1675,  a  ttanilaliiai  into  paaaa  haviag 
been  pubtiahed  prenontly  (ISU)  bT  the  Mnt 
author  ;  by  VeUand,  3  iota.  8m  Paria,  IBOT  ;aBl 
by  K.  T.Simon,  3  vela.  Sts.  Pane,  ISlSl  Jalba 
Scaliger  rendered  a  eetwdenUe  nsBibca  af  iha 
epignma  into  Greek,  and  thtM  ttanilatiaDa  wU 
ha  found  placed  under  the  original  text  ia  tke 
edition  of  Lemaiie.  (PUn.  i^  iiL  Sa  aL  SI  | 
Spartian.  Atl.  Vtr.  3  ;  Luapid.  A^.  jbev.  31 1 
Sidon.  ApolL  Carm.  \x.  33  ;  Hurtinl,  i.  I.  3,  S,  S2, 
101,117,1192,  UL  95,  ir.  10,  73,  *.  11,16,51. 
(i.  4S,  61,  64,  83,  viL  11.  17,  11,  88.  SS.  eiiil  3, 
61,11.81,98,1.34,92,94,  100.  103, 104,  ii.S, 
S4.iil3l.31,xiiiS,  119.  An  acmat  gf  tbe 
crlehtalrd  M3.  of  Martial  pwwrred  in  tba  Adve- 
cttea'  Library,  Rdinbugh,  will  be  Iband  in  Ddvell, 
"  Soma  account  of  an  ancient  US.  of  Martial,'''*at 
Bvo.  Kdin.  1B12.)  [W.R.J 

MAKTIA'NUS.     [MabcIaHU*.] 

MAliTl'NA,  a  woman  in  ^r^  oelatnled  for 
her  akill  in  poiaoning,  and  a  fanaiila  ef  Plaadne, 
the  wife  of  Cn.  Piio,  waa  irat  to  Itdy  hj  Ca. 
Sentiut,  the  geieniOT  ef  Syria,  that  ah*  Bight  be 
brought  to  trial,  but  ihe  died  anddenly  npoo  bw 
anival  at  BnmdiMum,  a.  dl  a&  (Tec.  Awm.  iL  74, 
iiL  7.) 

MARTI'KA.     [HaaACLina,  p.  405,  k] 

MARTINLVNUS,  menitar  iT  ' 
emperor  Licinioa,  by  whom  na  waa 
dignity  of  Caeiar,  when 
progreia  for  the  Ual  gin 
line.      Mortininnui  wai  compelltd   to  aomndtf 
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himiclf  (0  the  coDqapTor,  KloDg  vitb  hh  prtwnn, 
«b«e  file  he  ihund  towudt  thr.  end  tf  Jt.  i..  'i-l'A, 
A  lure  coin  in  third  braH  i>  (biuid  in  (oihi-  culler 
tiont  bearing  ihe  legend  □.  K.  MAiiTiNiihi>,  r.  e, 

Ati;/ia(ia;  and  thi*  canclUBkm  might  be  ilraurn 
tsam  lti«  woidi  of  Victor.  (Dr  Cart.  41.)  [Cam- 
(nra  VaL«ks,  AUKILItie  ValKRIUI.]  (.Breerpla 
y^ft.iS,'l%-19;  Victor,  d*  Caa.i\,  Hat.  W; 
Zosim,  ii.  25,  26,  28.)  (W.  R.) 

MARTI'NUS,  biihop  nf  ■Yaan.  h»nM  irt\^ 
nated  T'urvoKjuu,  wu  bora  in  Puinonia.  al»>ul 
the  year  31G,  wu  educated  al  Paiia,  alul  >n  tlie 
«u1y  part  of  hit  life  leried  u  a  loldier,  £r>t  uiid'-r 
CoinLmiine,  aft*fw»Rii  under  Julian.  Wlul.^  yd 
ill  the  urmj  he  embraced  the  [me  bitb  ;  niul  aftrr 
he  bad  ibtained  hii  diicharge,  al(«be<l  luinrcif 
closely  laHilHiiaiof  Faitien,b7  wb«ei,Jui-D  be 
returned  to  hi>  natiie  country,  for  tbe  purvw  of 


the  Ariini,  whow  docltinn  he  ite&dEutl;  i 
tiut  nftcr  thii  atonn  bid  in  ume  meuui 
away  from  the  church,  be  returned  to  G.i 
nlnul  360  again  uught  the  uciely  of  Hilai 
founded  a  nionailery.  From  thence  he  h 
tnnil;  dragged  in  371,  to  occupy  th*  tee  r 
nnd  ipeedily  attained  roch  celebrity  on  ai 


to  avoid  the  mullitud 

e*  allmcted  by  hit  i:iinr 

•ought  refuge  in  a  ne 

ghbouring  monuUrv  ; 

until  hii  death,  wbi.l, 

place  in  hi>  ei|!htietb 

year,  lowaid.  lhe<-.rv  t 

of  the  fourth  century. 

Wepoue..alifeof,t:..^ 

written  br  Sulpiciui  Sevenit.  Riled  with  \u-.  i 

puerile  b.Wt,  from  * 

irh  we  gather  that  1..'  » 

man  totally  devoid  of 

mental  culture,  w'ii...i' 

ritiei    •eriou.ly  aS.,uM 

muon  :  and  lh•^  alt 

™gh  an  object  of  .>,. 

reverence    to    the    c 

owd,  lobei^minded     |.cr- 

pparel,  di.hQVelled  li.iir. 

beggiirly   ».pcct.   «. 

dignitary.    Uudor  the 

nam.  of  Martinu.  »"!,.>, 

n  verv  ibort  <:kmfiiti: 

^'idri  ds  S^iKta  Trmi 

the  aiilhenticity  of  w 

hich  i>  doubtful     It  »il 

found  in  nlmotl  all  th 

icik  and  u 

manii.  Hiuioilil Fair.  i^l.  tol.  i.  §  IS.)  [W.  it.) 
MARULLUS,C.  EHl'DIUS,  tribone  "t  the 
plcli*.  nc.  4t,  removed,  in  conjunction  with  hia 
colleague  L.  Caeieliut  Flarnt.  the  diad<<iii  which 
had  been  pbiced  upon  the  ilatne  of  C.  Julius  Cncisr, 
and  attempted  to  bring  to  trial  the  petiona  who 
had  ulnled  Ihe  dictator  aa  king.     CatHLr,  in  cnn- 

of  the  tribune  Ilelviui  Ci una,  and  eipr'lM  hbii 
from  the  Hnate.  (Dion  Cait.  lUt.  9,  10  ;  Appian. 
J>.  r.  il.  lOH,  122  1  Flut.  Coei.  61 1  Veil.  Pat  ii. 
eu  ;  SueL  Cm.  79.  BU  ;  Cic.  PU/ipp.  liii.  IS.) 

ilAltULl,US.JU'NlUS,  mentioned  by  Ta*i- 
lii4  (Aua,  lii.  4K),  u  coniul  deugnatna  in  a.  D. 
II'.',  mutt  hnve  been  one  of  the  coniDle*  luffecli  in 
tliat  venr.  though  hii  name  doe*  not  occur  in  th* 
>'a.li'.  (Pighine.  Anaai.  vol.  iii.  p.  695.) 

MAKCAMKS(MaainiH)lO.  *  P'nian,  eon  (^ 
Mrgjidottes  or  Megaloatoa.  waa  made  bj  Xcnea 
gov,Tnor  of  DoriKU*  in  Thnce,  which  he  kept 
wiih  great  vigour  and  fidelilv,  deling  all  the 
effort,  of  the  (Ireekt,  after  the  'failure  of  Ihe  Per 
ji-ui  aipodition,  to  eipel  him.     Xeraai   honoured 
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him  wiih  annual  preieni/,  ai  a  reward  for 
bilbfiil  lervice,  — a  mark  of  approbation  which 
ArlBxetiei  cDDIinoed  (o  hit  deiceadanli,  (Hemd. 
rit  105.  lOB.)  [tEJ 

M^SCEZEL.     [GiLno.] 

MA'SOABA,  a  Numidion,  ion  of  Maiinlua, 
wu  KDt  Id  Hotne  bv  hi>  bthar  aa  ambauador  in 
B.C.  lea.     He  waa  'lectfiied  wilb  the  ulmoat  dit- 

him  It  Puleoli,  and  attend  him  &om  thence  to 
Home.     (I,iv.  xlv.  13,H.)  (E-ll.a] 

MASlNlSaA  (MaffiKiKlinnii),  king  of  Ihs 
Niunidiana,  nlebmled  (or  the  conipienoui  part  he 
bor«  in  the  wan  between  tbo  KonuuiB  and  Cor- 
thagiuiani.  He  wai  the  ton  of  Gala,  king  of  lh> 
Mauyliam,  the  eulemmoal  of  the  two  ijieat  tribe* 
into  which  the  Niiinidiani  wen  at  tbal  lime  d>- 
vided,  but  waibrougblnp  at  Carthage,  where  heap- 

umal  among  hii  countrymen.  (  Lit.  niT.4S;  Appian, 
Pui.lO,ST.)  He  wuHill<tuiteayaiuigin*n*,bu( 
bad  abeady  given  pnob  at  gnat  ability  and  energy 
of  character,  when  in  B>c  313  the  Carlhaginiant 
persuaded  Gala  to  deelan  war  againat  Svphai, 
king  u(  the  neighboating  tribe  of  the  Mnieanyliatia, 
whs  hndkitelyenlfiHl  iiito  an  allianco  with  Rome. 
Miuiniaia  waa  appointed  by  hi*  [alber  to  command 
the  invading  force,  with  which  ho  attacked  and 
lolally  defeated  Syphu,  whom  ha  dmte  to  tah* 
refuge  in  Mauritania,  and  following  him  thitbar 
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OHlly  to  prevei 


.{  the  Reman*  ii 
(Liv.  inv.  49.)  Of  Ihe  bnher  preimi  of  thi* 
ivar  in  A^ica  we  bent  nothing  ;  but  the  neit  year 
(b.  c.  319)  we  And  MaaiDiiaa  in  Spain,  fopperting 
the  Carthaginian  genenla  there  with  a  large  body 
of  Nuraidian  hone  i  and  it  appear*  pnibable  thak 
though  only  ntcoaionally  mentioned,  he  continued 
to  hold  llie  nine  pott  during  tb*  rabtequenl  year* 
of  the  war  in  that  counliT-  In  210.  indeed,  he  i( 
mentioned  a*  being  at  Culhagr,  bvt  apparently 
only  for  the  pnrpoie  of  obtaining  reinfnrcesMnl* 
for  lbs  army  in  Spiun,  in  which  country  wo  agun 
find  him  in  the  following  year  (309),  at  tbe  lima 
that  Hatdnibal  ael  out  on  hi*  march  into  Italy. 
In  206  be  i*  nwotioned  a*  pnsent  alSilpia.«lHra 
he  *hand  with  Haadnihal,  Giico,  and  Mago  ia 
their  total  detent  by  Scipio.  (Liv.  itt.  34,  iini, 
S,  20,  iiTiii.  13  1  Polyb.  li.  21  ;  Anpian,  Hiip. 
25.  27.)  But  the  nvcrae  then  lutlained  by  tba 
Cnrtbaginian  arm*  proved  toa  much  tot  Ibo  flrialily 
of  MaaiuiuB  :  abwlly  aHer  Ibo  tattle  he  nwU 
■ecret  oTertnre*  to  SihuiD*,  the  lieutenant  of  Seipla, 
wbicb.  however,  led  to  no  iramedialo  reanJe,  tb« 
Numidian  chief  being  deainu*  lo  treat  with  Scipio 
in  peraon.  an  opportunity  for  which  did  not  for 
•omo  time  preKnt  iUclC  At  length,  howoier.  tba 
deiired  inlerriew  took  pUt«s  and  MaainliBi  pledged 
himielf  to  tapiwrt  the  Romana  with  all  the  foxoea 
al  hit  command  at  toon  n(  they  thoold  urry  m 
anny  into  Africa.     (Liv.  uviii.  16,  35.)     In  ad> 

*  Livy  indeed  alataa  (iiiv.  49)  that  he  wm  al 
tfaia  time  only  leventecn  yean  oM  i  but  ihU  la 
Inconualant  with  theitatemrntof  Polybioa(ii>TtL 
S),  which  i>  ihllowod  by  Llvy  himtelf  in  aBOthn 
panago  (  Kpil.  L).  that  Muiiiian  waa  ninrly  year* 

■Id 'be  at  Ihl*  tim*  alaMil 


euly-li' 


lo  t 
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dition  to  the  effect  produced  by  the  racceu  of  the 
Roman  arms,  and  the  great  personal  inflaenoe  of 
Scipio — an  influence  increased  in  this  case  by  his 
generous  conduct  towards  Massiva,  a  nephew  of 
Masinissa  [AIassiva] — the  Numidian  prince  is 
said  to  have  been  actuated  by  resentment  against 
Ilusdrubal,  who  had  previously  betrothed  to  him 
Iiis  beautiful  daughter  Sophonisba,  but  violated  his 
engagement,  in  order  to  bestow  her  hand  apon 
Syphax.  (Appian,  Pun.  10;  Zonar.  ix.  11,  p. 436.) 
The  chronology  of  these  events  is,  however,  very 
uncertain :  according  to  Livy,  it  was  not  till  some 
time  after  this  that  the  betrothal  of  Sophonisba 
took  place.  (Li v.  xxix.  23.)  But  the  defccti(m 
of  Masinissa  still  remained  a  secret ;  meanwhile, 
he  rejoined  Mago  at  Oades  for  a  time,  and  then 
crossed  over  into  Africa,  where  events  had  taken 
plnco  which  drew  all  his  attention  to  his  paternal 
dominions. 

On  the  death  of  his  father  Gab,  which  had  oc- 
curred during  the  time  that  he  was  in  Spain,  the 
crown  hod  devolved,  according,  it  is  said,  to  the 
Numidian  custom,  on  Oesalces,  brother  of  the  late 
king,  and  from  him  descended  shortly  after  to  his 
son  Capusa.  But  the  latter  being  a  man  of  a  feeble 
character,  had  been  overthrown  by  Mezetulus,  who 
assumed  the  virtual  sovereignty  in  the  name  of 
Lacumaces,  the  younger  brother  of  Capusa.  Against 
this  usurper  Masinissa  determined  to  direct  his 
arms,  and  after  having  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
obtain  the  support  of  Bocchar,  king  of  Mauritania, 
he  entered  the  confines  of  Numidia  with  a  body  of 
only  500  horsemen.  But,  trifling  as  this  force 
might  appear,  he  \i'as  able  to  strike  a  blow  in  the 
first  instance  which  had  nearly  proved  decisive — 
the  young  king  Lacumaces  having  nairowly  escaped 
falling  into  his  hands  while  travelling  with  a  small 
escort  to  the  court  of  Syphax.  The  old  soldiers 
and  adherents  of  his  father  now  flocked  to  the 
standard  of  Masinissa,  who  soon  found  himself  at 
the  head  of  a  reRpectnblo  army,  with  which  he  was 
able  to  meet  Mezetulus  in  the  field,  and  having 
defeated  him  in  a  pitched  battle,  compelled  both 
him  and  the  young  king  to  take  refuge  in  the 
territories  of  Syphax.  From  thence  they  were 
induced  by  the  friendly  promises  of  Masinissa  to 
return  and  take  up  their  abode  ut  his  court,  in  an 
honourable  though  private  station.  (Liv.  xxix. 
29,  30.)  Masinissa  now  found  himself  established 
on  his  fatlier*8  tiirone  ;  but  he  was  aware  that  a 
more  formidable  danger  threatened  him  on  the 
side  of  Syphax,  who,  besides  the  enmity  he  na- 
turally entertained  against  his  fonner  foe,  was 
urged  on  by  llasdrubal,  who  appears  to  have  been 
conscious  that  he  had  otfended  Masinissa  beyond 
the  possibility  of  forgiveness,  and  was  anxious  to 
crush  him  before  he  could  receive  assistance  from 
Rome.  The  first  attacks  of  Syphax  were  com- 
pletely successful:  lilasinissa,  totally  defeated  in 
the  first  action,  fled  with  a  few  horsemen  to  a 
mountain  f:istnes.s,  from  whence  he  made  predatory 
inroads  into  the  territories  both  of  Syphax  and  the 
Carthaginians.  Here  his  followers  soon  increased 
both  in  uumbent  and  boldness,  until  Syphax,  who 
had  at  Hrst  despised  them,  found  it  necessary  to 
send  against  him  one  of  his  generals  named 
Bucchar,  whoso  measures  were  so  efiiciently  taken 
that  he  succeeded  in  cutting  olf  the  whole  of  Ma- 
sinissa's  force,  the  king  himself  escaping  from  the 
field  witli  only  two  followers,  and  badly  wounded, 
lie  lay  concealed  in  a  cave  for  some  time,  but  as 
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soon  at  hii  wound  wn  putiallj  healed  he  eMt 
more  re-appeared  amoqg  the  Meaejluuii,  aal 
quickly  gathered  anHiiid  his  stancbucd  aa  amiT  ii 
10,000  men.  Syphut  now  took  the  fieM  egUMl 
him  in  persovi^  and  again  obtained  a  dedahe  n^ 
tory,  Masinissa,  with  a  raiall  bodj  of  horaeaKB, 
with  difficulty  cutUng  his  way  through  the  eneaij^ 
forces.  He,  howerer,  effiscted  hia  cacape  to  Aa 
sea-coast,  and  there  hovered  about,  at  the  head  dF 
a  mere  predatory  band,  until  the  landing  of  Sripia 
in  Africa  B.  c.  204,  when  he  inatantlj  joined  wm 
with  such  a  foroe  as  he  had  been  able  to  eoDeeL 
(Liv.  xxix.  31—33;  Appiaa,  Faa.  10— IX) 

The  services  he  was  now  able  to  render  Us 
Roman  allies  were  neither  lew  nor  trifling;  Almoil 
immediately  after  he  had  joined  them  he  defeated 
the  Carthaginian  cavalry  under  Hanno,  the  hb  ^ 
Hamilcar  [Hanno,  No.  23],  and  bore  an  iaipuHaat 
part  in  the  night  attack  which  ended  in  the  coa- 
flagration  of  the  two  camps  of  Haadmhal  ad 
Syphax.  On  this  occasion,  indeed,  hia  intiirtt* 
acquaintance  with  the  habits  of  the  eaemy,  and  Ui 
intelligence  of  their  plans,  appear  to  have  been  rf 
the  most  essential  service  to  Steipio.  The  eenfidcnee 
reposed  in  the  Numidian  chief  both  by  that  geneial 
and  Laelios  is  tlie  strongeit  teatimony  to  his  cha- 
racter as  a  warrior,  at  well  as  to  their  oninioa  of 
his  fidelity,  a  much  rarer  qnalitj  asMng  hia  eoon- 
trymen.  After  the  seeond  defeat  of  the  conbined 
forces  of  Syphax  and  Haadmbal,  an  emt  in  which 
Masinissa  had  again  taken  a  praminent  part,  he 
was  despatched,  together  with  Lnriiaa,  to  ponae 
the  fugitives:  they  recovered  without  oppodtioB 
the  whole  country  of  the  Maasyliana,  and  tho^ 
Syphax  with  indefotigaUe  eneigy  oppoaed  to  thai 
a  third  army,  he  was  not  only  a^ain  defeated,  bat 
himself  made  prisoner.  Fodowing  np  their  ad- 
vantage, they  quickly  reduced  Cirta,  the  capital  U 
Syphax,  and  the  stronghold  when  he  had  deposited 
all  his  treasures.  Among  the  captives  tint  feO 
into  their  hands  on  this  occasion  was  Sophonidia, 
the  wife  of  the  Numidian  king,  and  the  naie  who 
had  been  formerly  promised  in  mairiage  to  Masi- 
nissa  himself.  The  story  of  hia  hasty  mamage 
with  her,  and  iu  tragical  ternunation,  ia  too  weU 
known  to  require  to  be  here  repeated.  [Sopbo- 
NI8BA.]  To  console  him  for  his  loaa,  aa  wril  aa  to 
reward  him  for  his  obedience,  Scipio  now  beetowed 
on  Masinissa  the  title  and  insignia  of  royalty,  and 
the  possession  of  his  hereditary  dominiooa,  Iralding 
out  to  liim  the  prospect  of  eventually  obtainii^ 
those  of  his  rival  also ;  and  these  hononn  were 
immediately  ratified  by  the  aenate  at  Rome^  (Lir. 
xxix.  34,  x*xx.  3— 9,  11— 17  ;  Polyb.  air.  S,  4,  8 
9  ;  Appian,  Fwn,  U— 22,  26—28  ;  Zonar.  is.  12, 
13.) 

On  the  comroenoement  of  the  negotiatioaa  fer 
peace  between  Scipio  and  the  Caitbaginiaaa  (a,c. 
'203),  Masinissa  quitted  the  Roman  cainp  to  ea- 
tablish  himself  in  the  posseanon  of  hit  newly- 
ncquired  dominions.  But  the  mptua  of  the  treaty* 
and  the  binding  of  Hannibal  in  Africa,  canard 
Scipio  again  to  summon  him  in  all  hasto  to  his 
assistance.  Hannibal  it  is  said  made  aa  attempt 
to  detach  him  from  the  alliance  of  the  Reoiana,  bat 
without  eflfect,  and  he  joined  Scipio,  with  a  fene 
of  0000  foot  and  4000  horse,  just  before  the  battle 
of  Zama  (b.c.  202).  In  that  dedaiva  actian  ho 
commanded  the  cavalry  of  the  right  wii^  aad 
contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  aaeecaafel 
result  ef  the  day.    After  routing  tht  NnmkUaa 
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hone  which  Huinibal  had  sppoKd  to  him,  and 
punuing  th«iD  for  ■  conaidcrahls  diiuuice,  be 
relumed  to  th<  field  in  tima  to  co-nprmle  ttilb 
Luliui  in  the  deciuif  charge  that  linall;  broke 
the  main  bod;  of  the  Canhiginian  ibfnnliy.  He 
wu  now  foiemixt  in  the  pnrmnit,  and  preiKd  K 

fuRitiTC*,  that  it  ii  uid  Hannibal  liimielf  with 
difflcull;  (KBpcd  (ailing  iulo  hi*  htnAi.  (Pol.tb. 
IV.  4,  5,  9,  12— IS;  Ur.  xix.  B9.  3S— Si  ; 
AppiM,  Piu.  37,  *l,  «4— 47.)  Hi,  tailoiu  m- 
operalion  <Hi  Ihii  occaiion  wai  rewarded  the  fol- 
lawiiig  ytti  (b.  c  201),  on  the  eancluicin  of  the 
^     ^  ^    iw»n  Rome  and  Canhk^. 


eluded  i] 


or  the 


tnatf  at  an  alij  of  the  former,  but  bbtumed 
Seipio  the  pnisniion  of  Cina  and  thp  )(TFnIeF  pan 
of  the  lerriloriei  which  had  belonged  to  Sjphai, 
10  addition  to  hii  heredilarf  domiiuchDi.     (Poljb. 

Prom  this  time  till  the  comnwDcenient  of  the 
tiiird  Punic  war  then  elapwd  an  inlenal  of  more 
than  fiftj  yean,  during  the  whole  of  whtch  period 


nibjpci 


ndy  celt  a  longing  eje  upon  the  fetlilo 
ill  retained  by  hie  neigbboLis  the  Cnr- 
vhe  denfliniy  of  mppon  from  the 
ouraged  hit  covetouineu,  and  the  hii- 


mil;  > 


enforce  the  aUerrance  of  the  trcalj 

impoud  by  Scipio  ;  bn[  tbew  depntiti  bad  alwaji 

luidian  king,  and  where  the  injuitite  of  hit  pre- 
ti'iitioni  wrrc  loo  llagnnt,  thejr  in  MTcml  intiaoca 

bII.  The  nrwl  object  of  diipale  wtii  the  feilile 
diBirii't  cnlied  Kmpotia,  which  MuiniHa  at  length 
priKceded  to  occupy  with  on  amed  fcree,  but  Uiii 
eicreded  ihelimiti  of  even  the  BomBn  indn1j{cnce, 
and  he  wa*  thii  time  compelled  to  wiihdiaw  hii 
iroop».     [Liv.  iiiiv.  62.  il.  17,  84,  iliL  23,  24  ; 

"  ■  ■         ■.  a.)   Bui 
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demand  the  realomtioD  of  the  uilu. 

But  the  advene  party  at  Catlhoge,  at  the  bead  of 

'  'i  wu  HoadrDbal,  the  general  (boifiharch)  of 

fpnhlic,  refnted    to  admit   the  amboflBdora 

within  the  galei  of  the  city,  >nd  uven  aiuuked 

ihem  on  their  i^lnnl,  nnd  ilcw  tome  of  ihcir  foW 

itubiKi   iniadcd  the   C*r- 

Ihnginion  iCTritory,  and  kid  iirge  to  the  city  of 

Qnwcspi.     Hatdtiibal  immediately  took  the  field 

againil  him  with  a  coniidenibls  army,  which  was 

n  iwelled  by  the  deunion  of  onne  of  the  Nu- 

lion  chicft,  and  by  other  ninfoicentonti,  to  the 

mat  of  £6.000  men.     The  finil  general  engaiK- 

it,  though  hrouiable  la  the  Numidiani,  led  lu 

detinve  renoll ;  and  Scipio  AemilianDa,  who 

hod  oeddenlallj  arrived  at  the  camp  of  MMiDiiM, 

~  rpoied  hii  good  ofiicea  to  briag  abont  a  trcnn- 

ilion  between  the  twopiniej,   Tbew,  howevi-r, 

red   of   no   effect,  Maiiniiia  intitiing  on  the 

vnder  of  the  NtttnidiiD  deicibari,  to  which  tlis 

Cartbngiiiioni    penmptnrily    refuted     to    accede. 

Hoidliljca  acre  cooiequentlj  renewed,  and  Mb- 

.iniua  u  cifecKully  lunKUiided  the  army  of  Hat- 

drubal,  in  a  poiition  where  he  wai  cot  nS  from  all 

■uppliek  thai  after  the  greater  part  of  hii  tnwp* 

had  periahed  by  Guatiic  and  pealitence,  he   waa 

Sllcd  to  Hve  the  reil  by  an  ignominiout  (■■ 
:ion.  Even  thia  waa  ihuDCfully  violaled. 
nd  many  of  the  Caxthaginiani  were  put  to  tho 
twcnj  while  mraiting  unarmed  and  deleDCeleas 
>  that  ■  very  unnll  pan  of  their  army  retimitd  in 
ifety  to  Carthage  (Appian,  Fin.  70—73.) 
Thii  blow  had  effeclually  humliled  the  nniving 
ewer  of  CHrthngF,  and  Ihe  Romana  now  delrr- 
lo  lelie  the  opparlanily  of  enuliing  far  ever 
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in,  Fun.   D7—G9  ;    PoUb. 
ihu*  pTCBuming  on  the  &vai 
■iB  woi  care'  '   ' 
ipport  by  ti 


with   an   anxiliory  force   c 
1  elephantt,  aa  well  aa  wit! 


larRC  Mlppliei  of  cc  _. 

Aiiliochua,  and  Peiwui.  In  the  last  of  ihew, 
eipoeially  the  Numidion  aniiliariea,  which  were 
commanded  by  Mimgenet,  a  aon  of  M4%iniu<i, 
rendered  the  nioal  important  aervicea.  (Iji.  iiti. 
11,  l!).  xuii.  27,  invL  4,  xlii.  29,  M,  ilr.  13, 
14  ;  Eulrop.  iv.  6  ;  Appian,  flfac.  9.  j  3.) 

Meanwhile,  Maiiniua  did  not  neglect  to  nain- 
txiu  a  pnrty  favnuiable  to  hii  viewi  in  Carthage 
itw'lt  But  the  reviling  proiperilj  and  power  of 
that  republic  appean  to  taaie  given  inoeoKd  in- 
fluence to  the  party  oppued  to  the  Homaiti  and 
their  ally,  and  at  length,  in  B.C.  1£0.  the  principal 
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which  ennied,  and  which  ultimately  led  to  tlM 
™mnieBcemeni  of  the  third  Punic  war  {ttc.  1*9). 
auinol  be  here  related.  The  part  which  MaiiniiM 
look  in  them  It  not  diitinnly  nenlianed,  but  it  i* 
clear  thai  be  wai  by  no  DHona  tatiifitd  that  the 

hand*  ;  and  howevet  much  he  might  with  le  m* 

bit  old  enemiei  the  Canha^niant  humbled,  waa 

br  from  di'iiring  to  tee  the  Konuni  eatablithed  in 

Africa  in  their  Mead-     Hence  when  hoiiilitiet  had 

actually  commroced,  and  ihc  Romana  called  on 

'  *m  for  asaiitanee,  ho  beiitated,  and  delayed  to 

nd  the  reqnired  auiiliariea     The  foUotting  yMr 

I.C  US)  Ihe  Kienra  tuilained  by  Ihe  Roman 

miei  compelled  the  tcnale  to  tend  a  Imb  emteaaj 

Maiinitaa.  with  a  more  urgent  demand  for  •*■ 

forcvmenia,  bnt  before  the  ambuatdon  amt«d 

Cina  the  aged  monuch  vtat  jin  more.     (Ai^mo, 

kiL  94,  1D5.)     On  hit  dnithb-d  he  had  hM  foe 

Scipio,  at  that  time  teiying  In  Africa  u  a  Dulilary 

tribune,  but  eipirrd  before  hit  arrinl,  bnTing  u 

to  the  young  officer   to  teltle  the  o&ira  of  hia 

kingdotn.     lie  died  at  ihe  advaiicvd  aga  of  ninety, 

hs'iiig  rfMinrd  in   an  eiliaordinary  d*gn>«  hia 

boddy  itnniith  and  activity  Id  the  hat,  to  thai  in 

the  wu  ■gwnil  HaadrubaU  only  two  youa  Iwliitc, 

he  not  only  commuuded  hia  amy  in  pmun.  bnl 

waa  able  to  «  thiDueh  all  hit  mililai^  eienlan 

with    ibe  afility  and  vigour  of  a  young  mNn, 

{Polyb.  a»TiL  Si  Appian.  Pw.  71,  XMi  Ur, 

^iLl:  Eulrop.  it.  1)  i  VaL  .Uai.  viii.  13,  rat. 

f  1  :  Clc  •/>  J><L  10 :  Fraittln.  Arrar.  U.  3.  HI  i 
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far  beyond  bis  true  merits.  He  poMesied  indeed 
unconqaerable  energy  and  fortitude,  with  the 
promptneM  of  decision  and  fertility  of  resource 
exhibited  by  so  many  semi-barbarian  chiefo ;  but 
though  his  CarthaginLin  education  seems  to  have 
given  him  a  degree  of  polish  beyond  that  of  his 
countr^'mcn  in  general,  his  character  was  still  that 
of  a  true  barbarian.  He  was  fiEuthless  to  the  Car- 
thaginians as  soon  as  fortune  began  to  turn  against 
them  ;  and  though  he  afterwards  continued  steady 
to  the  cause  of  the  Romans,  it  was  because  he 
found  it  uniformly  his  interest  to  do  so.  His 
attachment  to  them  was  never  tried,  like  that  of 
Hiemn,  by  adversity  ;  and  the  moment  he  began 
to  think  their  iarther  progress  inconsistent  with 
his  own  schemes  his  fidelity  began  to  waver.  A 
very  just  view  of  his  character  will  be  found  in 
Niebuhr  (Ltd.  on  Ronu  IlisL  voL  L  pp.  216,  217, 
291—292.) 

Masinissa  was  the  father  of  a  very  numerous 
family;  some  authors  even  state  that  he  had  as 
many  as  fifty-four  sous,  the  youngest  of  whom  was 
bom  only  four  years  before  his  death.  Many  of 
these,  however,  were  the  oflfbpring  of  concubines, 
and  not  considered  legitimate  according  to  the 
Numidian  laws.  It  appears  that  three  only  of  his 
legitimate  sons  survived  him,  Micipsa,  Mostanabal, 
and  (.tulussa.  Between  these  three  the  kingdom, 
or  rather  the  royal  authority,  was  portioned  out  by 
Scipio,  according  to  the  dying  directions  of  the  old 
king.  (Appian,  J'un,  105  ;  Zonar.  ix.  27 ;  Liv. 
J'Jpit.  I ;  Ores.  iv.  22  ;  Sail  Jutj.  5  ;  Val.  Max.  t. 
2,  fjct,  4.)  Besides  these  the  names  of  Masgaba 
and  MisAGBNKs  are  mentioned  in  history,  and  are 
given  under  their  respective  names.        [E.  H.  B.] 

MASI'STIUS  or  MACI'STIUS  (MturltrrMS, 
MaKftmos),  a  Persian,  of  fine  and  commanding 
presence,  was  leader  of  the  cavalry  in  the  army 
which  Xerxes  left  behind  in  Greece  under  Mar- 
DONirs.  "When  the  PecsLon  force,  having  entered 
Boeotia,  was  drawn  uj)  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Asopus,  with  the  Greeks  opposite  them  along  the 
hkirts  of  Citiiaeron,  Mardnnius,  having  waited  im- 
IKitirntly  and  to  no  purpose  for  the  enemy  to  de- 
sofud  and  fight  him  in  the  plain,  sent  Maai&tius 
and  the  cavalry  against  them.  In  the  combat 
which  ensued,  the  horse  of  Masistius,  being 
wounded  in  the  side  with  an  arrow,  reared  and 
threw  him.  The  Athenians  rushed  upon  him  im- 
mediately, but  he  was  cased  in  complete  armour, 
which  for  a  time  protected  him,  till  at  last  he  was 
slain  by  the  tlinist  of  a  spear  in  his  eye  through 
the  vistor  of  his  helmet.  The  Persians  tried  des- 
perately, but  in  vain,  to  rescue  his  body,  which 
wuH  afterwards  phiced  in  a  cart  and  led  along  the 
(irt'cian  lines,  while  the  men  gazed  on  it  with  ad- 
miration. His  countrymen  mourned  for  him  as 
the  most  illustrious  man  in  the  army  next  to 
Mardonius.  They  shaved  their  own  heads,  as 
wril  ns  their  hordes  and  their  beasts  of  burden,  and 
they  raised  a  wailing,  which,  according  to  Hero- 
dotus, was  heard  over  the  whole  of  RiMtotia.  (Herod, 
ix.  20— 2.5  ;  Plut  Jrist.  14.)  This  Masistius 
MM'His  to  have  been  a  different  jhtsou  from  the  son 
of  ;>iroinitres,  who  commanded  the  Ahirodians  and 
Sa-^iwirians  in  the  anny  of  Xerxes.  (Herod,  vii. 
7iK)  The  breastpbte  of  Masi&tius  was  dedicated, 
as  a  trophv,  in  the  temple  of  Athena  Polios  at 
Athens.  (Pans.  i.  27.)  [E.  E.] 

MASO,  sometimes  written  MASSO,  the  name 
rf  a  patrician  family  of  the  Papiria  gens. 
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1.  L.  Papiuus  Maso,  ■ppuentljr  tk«  fin! 
person  of  this  name  who  obtuiwd  an  j  of  the  oAm 
of  the  state,  wai  aadile  about  &C.  S12.  Jfnm 
Cioero  calliug  him  aedSieuu^  we  Iram  that  Iw  did 
not  obtain  any  higher  dignity.  (Cic.  flrf  ^Shl  u 
21 ;  coma  Pighioa,  Amm.  voL  i  ]>.  363.) 

2.  C.  PAPiHiua,  C  P.  L.  M.  Maso,  consnl 
M.  Pomponius  Matho  in  a  a  231,  catried  on 
against  the  Corsicans,  whom  he  mbdued,  thomh 
not  without  consideraUe  loss.  The  aenate  rrfiued 
him  a  triumph,  and  he  accocdingly  oelebnited  oat 
on  the  Alban  moonL  It  waa  the  fint  time  thu 
this  was  ever  done,  and  the  example  thus  set  was 
freqoently  followed  by  sobieqaent  geneiala,  wha 
they  considered  themielvea  entitled  to  a  triomph, 
but  were  refiiaed  the  honour  hj  the  tenatei  It  is 
related  of  Maso,  that  he  alwaya  won  a  myitli 
crown  instead  of  a  laarel  one,  when  he  waa  pwwiit 
at  the  gamea  of  the  Ciicnt ;  and  Ptudna  Diaoom 
gives  as  the  reason  for  his  doing  ao,  that  he  coih 
quered  the  Corsicans  in  the  ^Myrtle  Plaint,** 
Afyrtei  CampL  (Zonar,  viiL  18.  p.  401 ;  Faid 
Capitol. ;  Plin.  H.  M  xt.  29.  a.  88  s  Val.  Mas. 
iiL  6.  $  5  :  Paul-  I>»c.  p.  144,  ed.  Midler.)  Fnm 
the  booty  obtained  in  Corsica,  Maio  dedicaird  a 
temple  of  Pons.  (Cic.  <28  A'ol.  i3tor.  iii.  20.)  He 
was  one  of  the  pontificet,  and  di<fd  in  B.  c  213. 
(Liv.  xxT.  2.)  Maso  was  the  maternal  gmndfistbrf 
of  Scipio  Africanns  the  yonnger,  his  daqghw 
Papiria  marr}'ing  Aemilius  FanUna,  the  cooqotsw 
of  Macedonia.  (Pint  AtmiL  PamlL  5  ;  Plin.  L  r.) 

3.  C.  pAPiaiUfl  BIaho,  waa,  aceoiding  to  soaie 
annals,  one  of  the  triumviri  for  founding  the  eolo- 
nies  of  Placentia  and  Cremona,  in  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
in  B.C.  218.  (Liv.  xxi.  25.)  Aaeonius  (ta  Ck, 
Pis,  p.  3,  ed.  Orell.)  calb  him  P.  Papiriiui  Mawu 
He  may  be  the  same  as  the  consul  [Nol  2]  or  the 
decemvir  sacrorum  mentioned  below.     [Nol  4.] 

4.  C.  PAPiaiua,  L.  p.  Maso,  one  of  the  dceen- 
viri  sacrorum,  died  in  b.  c.  213.    (Lar.  xxr,  2.) 

5.  L.  Papirius  Ma80,  praetor  uihannt  ».c 
176.  (Liv.  zli.  14, 15.)  He  may  have  been  the 
L.  Papirius,  praetor,  who  is  said  to  have  decided, 
in  consequence  of  the  uncertainty  oC  the  Ume  of  a 
woman*s  gestatira,  that  a  child  bom  within  thir- 
teen months  after  copulation  oonld  be  the  heica. 
(Plin.//.  AT.  viLS.  s.4.) 

6.  M.  Papirius  Maso,  disinherited  hb  bcother 
(/raier)^  Aelius  Lignr,  tribnne  of  the  plehs  bl  c. 
57.  (Cic.  pro  Dowu  19,  ai  AtL  t.  4.)  This  M. 
Papirius  Maso  may  be  the  same  as  the  M.  Papirioi, 
a  Roman  knight  ud  a  friend  of  Pompey,  who  was 
slain  by  P.  Clodius  on  the  Appian  Way.  (Cic.  pro 
3fi/.7;  Ascon.  la  CSe.  3/sL  p.  48  i  JUWL  BoIl  fff» 
Mil.  p.  284,  ed.  Orelli.) 

7.  C.  (Papirius)  Maso,  was  aecnsed  of  rrpt 
tundae  bv  T.  Coponiua,  of  Tibin;  and  eondcmned. 
[CoPOMUS,  No.  1.]     (Cic/iro  Baih,  21.) 

MASSA,  BAE'BIUS,  or  BE'BIUS,  one  of  the 
most  infamous  informers  of  the  latter  end  of  the 
reign  of  Domitian,  is  first  mentioned  fai  a.  d.  70, 
as  one  of  the  procurators  in  Africa,  when  he  be- 
trayed Piso,  and  is  described  by  the  gnat  hia- 
torLin  as  ^jain  tunc  optima  cuiqae  exitioen^** 
(Tac.  liitL  iv.  50.)  He  was  afterwards  goreraor 
of  the  province  of  Baetica,  which  he  oppressed  so 
unmercifully,  tliat  he  was  accused  by  the  inhabit 
ants  on  his  return  to  Rome.  The  cause  of  the  pi»* 
vincials  was  pleaded  by  IMiny  the  younger  and 
Herennius  Senecio,  and  Massa  was  fsiiitimneil  \m 
tlic  same  year  that  Agricoh  dkd,  A.  ».  93 ;  tat  ha 
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terna  la  haie  etcapn]  puniahnieiil  b;  the  Givourcf 
Dsmilian  ;  and  rram  thii  linw  bKi»i«  one  of  the 
infoRDtr)  and  great  bTOuritM  of  the  Umnt.  (Tnc. 
Agrie.  45  ;  Plio.  Ep.  vit.  33,  comf.  lii.  4,  >L  39  ; 
Ju'.  L  34.) 

MASSATHE3.  a  NniridUn  chief  in  slliance 
with  thr  CnrthBginiaDi,  killed  b;  Mmiiiiiin  nl  ihe 
baUle  of  Zamii.  (Appian,  Pun.  44.)       [E,  II.  B.] 

MASSl'VA.  1.  A  NumidiBn,  gisnd»ii  af 
Gnin,   king  of  the    Muiyliani.   and    nfphew  of 

At  Uie  battle  al  BnKgli 
tation  he  ha4  foi  the  lint 
MU  anni,  h«  was  taken 


:»t.309), 


htiD  back  wiihont  lanxmi  to  bii  ancle.  Tliia 
generoufl  conduct  of  the  Romaii  general  i«  said  to 
have  had  a  great  ahare  in  gaining  OTt  Muiniiu 
10  the  Reman  alliance.  (Liv.  uvij.  19,  xiviii. 
3j  ;  VaL  Max.  v.  I.  g  7.) 

'2.  San  of  Guluus,  and  gnmdion  bf  Muniniiu. 
Ilnving  taken  pan  with  Adherbal  in  hw  diiputet 
wilh  Jugurtha.  he  fled  to  Rome  aftel  llie  cnplure 
of  Cirts  and  death  of  Adherbal  (b.  c.  1  \2).  When 
Jiiiiurlhs  himwlf  came  lo  Home  in  8.C.  lUR,  Mai- 
*iva  wna  induced  by  the  unhTounble  diipotilion 
•>F  the  wnate  towardi  that  monarch,  and  bjr  the 
intiigaliont  of  the  caniul  Sp.  Albinna,  to  put  in  hi< 
own  cinim  ID  the  kingdom  of  Namidia.  jugurtha. 
niarmed  nl  hii  pretcniiona,  determined  lo  rid  him- 
wlf  of  hia  rival,  and,  through  the  agrnc;  of  hit 
minister  Bomjlcar,  Bucceedrd  in  effi^ting  tb?  ai- 
FLitsinalion  of  Masiiva.  (Sail  Jug.  35  ;  l.ii.  Epil. 
l,uv.;  FloruB,  iii.  2.)  (E.  H.  B.] 

MASSU'RIU&SABI'NUS.    [S^wnub.] 

MASTA'NAIIAL  or  MANA'STABAL  (the 
rnrmer  appears  to  be  the  more  COTRCt  form  of  the 
r.ninr,  see  Gcsenint,  Ling.  Phoat,  MoB-wi.  p.  409), 
lie  youngest  of  the  three  legitimate  lans  of  Maii- 
nissa,  between  whom  the  kingdom  of  Numidia 
nas  divided  b.T  Scipio  after  the  death  of  I)ie  a     ' 
kinx   (nc,  14ii).     MaiUnabnl  mu  ditlinguit 
fur  )il>   fondness  for   literature   and    his  lave 
justice,  on  which  account  Scipio  assigned  him 
admiiiiatiation  of  the  judicial  aflkin  nf  the  king- 
dom.    (Appinn,  Puu.  106;  Zonu.  ii.  27)  hir. 
KfU.  I.)     We  know  nothing  more  of  him,  eicepl 
thill  he  died  before  his  brother  Mitipu.  and  that 
he  left  two  wna,  JuaunTna  and  Oakda.     (SalL 
Jw.  5,  65.)  [E.  H.  n.] 

MAXTOR  (MiCiTTop).  two  mythicnl  personages, 
one  (lie  fniher  of  Ljcnpbron  in  Cythera  (Horn.  //. 
XV.  430),  and  the  other  the  hther  of  Hilither«a  in 
lth.ica.     ((W.  ii.  LIB.  25.1,  «i..  451.)        (L.  S.) 

MATKR  DKUM.     [Rhia.] 

MATKRNIA'NUS,  FLA'VIUS,  comnumd. 
of  the  city  guards  in  the  reign  of  Carnodhi,  wi 
ritlitT  pill  10  death  or  treated  with  great  indigiiii 
■     •'      ■  n.217.     (Dion  Casa.  l«viii  4, 7, 


:  IIer< 


3-) 


.M.VrEK■^US,  CURIATIUS,  one  of  thi 
•jirakers  in  the  **  Dialogua  de  Cantis  Cotmptu 
KiiKiuentiae."  Fmm  that  piece  we  learn  (ce.  i,  3, 
1 1,  l!l)  that,  abandoning  rhetorical  studies  he  bad 
di'iDied  hiniwlf  uith  success  to  the  composit 

Thvtstfr,  Dvmitim,  CatUf  and  that  he  hat! 
..ir™ce   to   the  ruling  power,  by  the  Hiiti 


thi*  ciJ 


e.pre6« 
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mutl  be  the  nme  person  wilb  the  Mirtfni  mt- 
ptrrit,  who,  we  are  informed  by  Dion  Casafau 
{Ii'li.  13),  was  put  lo  death  by  Dmdtian  so 
aecaaol  af  bis  t«o  great  freedom  of  speech  (iroAhr- 
ctdir).  A  Oennan  Kholar  hu  tvcentty  endenToornl 
'o  prove  Uial  the  Ortatia  found  muonr  (he  ingediei 
>F  Stfneco,  but  genenlly  considered  aa  apurious, 
lelongs  to  Mnlemna,  (See  -  Octavia  PneleiuCa 
ruriaiia  Malenia  Vindicata,"  ed.  Fr.  Riiter.  Rro. 
Bonn,  1843.)  !W.  R.] 

MATERNUS  FIRMICDS.     [Fmuicii*.] 
M.4TI10  {KilM,).  an  African  who  seried  Its  a 
nerernvy  aoldier  in  the  army  of  the  Carihngiuiaiin 
n  Sicily  daring  Ibe    first    Punic  war.       In  Ih« 

after  their  reium  to  Africa,  B.C.  241,  ha  look  so 
nent  a  part,  thai  he  becaune  apprebeniive  of 
being  singled  ont  for  punishment,  in  cose  the 
eers  abould  be  induced  lo  diibond  ihemaelves. 
J  wben  Oueo  was  al  length  sent  lo  the  tamp 
nit,  with  full  powers  to  satisfy  their  demands, 
D  united  with  Spendiai,  a  Campanmn  de- 
,  who  waa  influenced  by  aimilar  nntivet.  in 
pemuuling  the  soldien  lo  reject  the  proffprvd 
tenna.  These  two  leaders  quickly  obtained  ao 
mneh  mfluenca  with  the  mtird  multiiuda  of 
which  the  army  conaisted.  that  the  ttoupt  wuuld 
listen  to  no  one  else,  and  Maiho  and  Spcndlui 
were  aoon  after  formally  appointed  generals.  Ibeir 
Ant  object  waa  now  to  render  the  breach  with 
Carthage  irrepanble,  far  which  parpow  thay  in- 
duced the  soldiery  lo  leiH  on  Oiico  and  ihc  other 
Carthaginian  deputiet,and  throw  them  into  prison ; 
alter  which  tbey  proceeded  to  dcclwo  Dpcu  war 
against  Carthage,  and  Maiho  sent  mesftngen  la 
Ihe  African  tubjecia  of  thai  state,  calling  upon 
them  Id  aasert  their  indrprndence.  The  buier 
were  eaaQy  induced  to  avail  themselvei  of  an  0|^ 
portnnity  of  throwing  off  a  yoke  which  they  had 
long  felt  to  be  galling  and  opprttaiic.  and  olnmal 
anitrruillr  took  up  annt.  thui  al  once  imuirtlnii  a 
nalioniU  character  to  the  nbelliou.  The  Iwo  cllUt 
of  Utioi  and  Hippo  alene  refuted  lo  join  in  ihe 
revoll,  Dnd  theae  wees  in  consequence  inmediately 
besieged  liy  the  insnrgonta.  Hniho  and  fip«ndhit 
now  (bund  themtelve*  at  the  head  of  an  anny  at 
70.000  Africans,  in  addition  to  Ihe  mercenary 
troopt  origiROlIy  aasembled  ;  and  haling  the  coa- 
Diand  of  the  open  countiy,  ihey  wer*  abundantly 
lupplied  viih  pTuvisiona,  while  ihey  held  tTanhagQ 
iiHtfefFectunlly  blockaded  on  the  bind  side.  IJanno. 


ilflnl 
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,  .  ipt  which 

id  been  ITwned  up  in  Sicily  under  llamllau 
Batra;  the  rebels  even  tarpriied  hia  nuup,  and 
obtained  potaeasion  of  all  hit  banage.  Tho  great 
Barca  himtclf  now  took  the  field,  hired  ibe  paunfte 
of  the  Bagradjs,  and  restored  (he  canununicatinna 
of  the  city  with  the  open  connliy.  Henupon  Ibo 
two  leaden  trpanitad.  and  while  SpeDdliu  uudet- 
took  to  eppOH  Huuilcor  lo  tha  field  Uatho  con- 
tinued to  press  the  siege  of  Ilippn.  But  iho 
lucceiaet  of  IlamUcar.  and  slill  nioir  Ihe  favuuiabia 
inipcetalon  ptodnced  by  Iha  dmency  with  irbich 
ho  tfeab^  tlioM  prinnrra  who  bad  blien  into  hit 
hands  brifiin  nnn  man  lo  alarm  tha  chlFTa  of  Iba 
inaorKntla.  ImI  IIi«  Edolity  of  thdr  adbvraDU 
ahfflilj  bt  aludtsi.  Thry  in  conaeqaaofo  dalennliitd 
to  Mniler  pardon  iiBpossihle.  by  iniolving  ihnn  bT 
En  ttltl  deeper  gulll  ;  and  Spendlnt  and  Malhi 
uoiird  with  •  Gaul  uuned  Autaiiloa  in  urging  iha 
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■oldien  to  tbe  ezecntion  of  Oiico  and  all  the  other 
Carthaginian  captives.  Not  only  was  thia  aan- 
guinary  resolution  carried  out,  with  circumstances 
of  the  utmost  barbarity,  but  the  rebels  refused  to 
give  up  the  dead  bodies,  and  even  threatened  to 
treat  in  like  manner  any  Carthaginian  heralds  who 
should  for  the  future  be  sent  to  them.  These 
atrocities  quickly  led  to  sanguinary  measures  of 
retaliation  on  the  part  of  the  Carthaginian  generals, 
and  the  war  was  henceforth  marked  by  a  character 
of  ferocity  unparalleled  in  the  whole  course  of 
ancient  history. 

M(»uwhile,  the  dissensions  between  the  Car- 
thaginian generals  Ilamilcar  and  Hanno  prevented 
their  carrying  on  any  effectual  operations  against 
the  insurgents,  and  the  latter  soon  after  obtained 
an  important  accession  to  their  cause  in  the  two 
powerful  cities  of  Utica  and  Hippo,  which  at  length 
abandoned  the  alliance  of  the  Carthaginians,  mur- 
dered the  garrisons  that  occupied  them,  and  opened 
their  gates  to  the  rebels.  Thus  strengthened, 
Matho  and  Spendius  now  ventured  to  hiy  siege  to 
Carthage  itself ;  but  while  they  cut  off  the  city 
from  all  communications  on  the  land  side,  they 
were  themselves  threatened  from  without  by  the 
army  of  Hamilcar,  who  by  means  of  his  Numidian 
horse  was  now  completely  master  of  the  open 
country,  and  so  effectually  intercepted  their  sup- 
plies, that  they  were  finally  compelled  to  raise  the 
siege.  Not  long  afterwards  Spendius,  who  had 
again  attempted  to  oppose  Ilamilcar  in  the  field, 
with  an  army  of  50,000  men,  was  compelled  by 
the  superior  i^ill  and  generalship  of  his  opponent 
to  surrender,  and  was  himself  made  prisoner,  while 
almost  the  whole  of  his  army  was  put  to  the 
sword.  This  catastrophe  was  followed  by  the  sub* 
miiMion  of  most  of  the  revolted  cities,  and  Matho, 
with  the  remainder  of  his  forces,  took  refuge  in 
Tunis,  where  he  was  closely  besieged  by  Ilamilcar 
on  the  one  side  and  his  new  colleague  Hannibal 
on  the  other.  Rut  the  negligence  of  the  latter 
soon  afforded  Matho  an  opportunity  of  surprising 
his  camp,  which  he  took,  with  great  slaughter, 
carrying  off  an  immense  booty,  and  Hannibal  him- 
self as  a  prisoner,  whom  he  immediately  caused  to 
be  crucified,  in  revenge  for  the  like  cruelty  inflicted 
upon  Spendius.  This  blow  compelled  Hamilcar  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Tunis,  but  it  was  the  last  success 
obtained  by  the  rebels:  a  reconciliation  being 
brought  about  between  the  two  Carthaginian  ge- 
nerals, they  again  took  the  field  in  concert,  artd 
Matho,  after  several  partial  actions,  in  which  he 
was  for  the  most  part  worsted,  was  at  length  driven 
in  risk  a  general  battle,  and  was  totally  defeated. 
The  greater  part  of  his  troops  fell  on  the  field,  and 
he  himself  was  made  prisoner,  and  carried  in  tri- 
umph to  Carthage,  where  he  was  shortly  after  put 
to  death  with  every  »pccies  of  indignity.  (Polyb. 
L  69—88  ;  Diod.  xxv.  Ajv.  Ilocsch.  pp.  509,  510, 
JUjre.  Vales,  pp.  5G6,  5G7,  I'^-c,  Vat.  pp.  55,  5G ; 
Appian, /'«».  5.)  [K.  II.  B.] 

MATHO,  a  family  name  of  the  Naevian  and 
Pomponian  gentes,  was  always  pronounced  with- 
out the  aspinite,  Mato^  as  we  learn  from  the  autho- 
rity of  Cicero.  {Orai.  48.)  Sometimes  indeed 
the  name  was  written  in  that  way. 

MATHO,  a  pompous,  blustering  advocate,  ridi- 
culed by  Juvenal  and  Martial.  To  see  such  a 
man  stretched  out  at  full  length  in  a  new  lectica 
for  which  he  had  probably  not  paid,  excited  the 
indignation  of  the  satirist  * — 


MATHO. 

**  Nam  qnis  iniqiiM 
Tarn  patieni  nxbia,  tun  femoa,  at  tencttt  aa, 
Causidid  nova  qaam  rtamX  lactiea  M^*hirtiir^ 
Plena  ipso?** 
(Juv.  L  30,  &&,  compi  Tii.  129,  Malk9  J^fklt, 
which  refers  to  his  refusing  to  pay  hii  dcbcap  not  to 
his  being  poor,  as  Rnperti  intefpnta  it ;  jti  S4, 
where  he  is  called  bneea;  Martial,  it.  80,  tii.  19. 
3,  4,  viiL  42,  z.  46,  xL  6R.) 

MATHO,  Q.  NAE'VIUS,  ptMtor  b.cl  184, 
received  the  province  of  Sardinia,  and  alio  the  cohh 
mission  to  inquire  into  all  caaea  of  poiaoninf.  He 
was  engaged  in  this  investigation  for  finir  Booths 
before  he  set  out  finr  his  province,  pneecnting  his 
inquiries  in  the  varioaa  mnnicipia  and  condliabala 
in  Italy  ;  and  if  we  nay  belioTe  Valerina  Aaiiai, 
he  condemned  two  thooMod  peiaona  in  thia  liiDe. 
(Liv.  xxxix.  32,  38,  41.) 

MATHO,  POMPO'NIUS.  1.  M*.  Poiiro- 
Nius,  M\  F.  M*.  N.  Matuo,  contol  m.  c.  233;  with 
Q.  Fabins  Maximus  Vemicossoa,  carried  on  w 
against  the  Sardinians,  and  obtaiiwd  a  triomph  in 
consequence  of  his  victory  over  them.  (Zonar.  viii. 
18,  p.  401.)  The  reduction  of  the  Saidinians, 
however,  must  have  been  ineoBBpleMi,  aa  we  find 
Matho's  brother  engaged  against  them  two  years 
afterwards,  with  a  consular  annj.  [See  below. 
No.  2.]  In  a  a  217  he  was  magiater  eqaitnm  to 
the  dictator,  L.  Vetoriiia  Philo,  and  was  elected 
praetor  for  the  following  jenr,  ■,&  216.  Theie 
seems  no  reason  for  believing  that  tbe  M\  Poia- 
ponins  Matho,  praetor  of  this  year,  was  a  diflcmt 
person  from  the  consul  of  b.  c.  233,as  the  Ronans 
were  now  at  war  with  Hannibal,  and  were  there- 
fure  anxious  to  appoint  to  the  great  offieea  of  the 
state  generals  who  had  had  experienee  in  war.  The 
lot,  however,  did  not  give  to  Matho  any  military 
command,  but  the  jurudioHo  imier  deta  Ramamm 
et  pereffHnos,  Afier  news  had  been  received  ol 
the  fiital  battle  of  Cannae,  Bfatho  and  hia  eolleagoe, 
the  praetor  urbanns,  summoned  the  aenate  to  the 
curia  Hostilia  to  ddiberate  on  what  steps  wen  to 
be  taken.  ( Liv.  xxiL  33,  35,  55,  zxiiL  20,  24.) 
At  the  expiration  of  hia  office,  Matho  reeeind  as 
propraetor  the  proviuce  of  Cisalpine  Ganl,  ac. 
215  ;  for  Livy  says  (xxiv.  10),  in  the  next  year, 
B.  c.  214,  that  the  province  of  Gaul  waa  contiooed 
to  liim.  Livy,  however,  not  only  makeo  no  men- 
tion of  Matho*s  appointment  in  b.  a  215,  bat  ex- 
pressly states  (xxiii.  25)  that  in  that  year  no  amy 
was  sent  into  Gaul  on  account  of  the  want  of  sol- 
diers. We  can  only  reconcile  these  statements  by 
supposing  that  Matho  was  appointed  to  the  pro- 
vince but  did  not  obtain  any  troopa  that  year.  He 
died  in  B  c  21 1,  at  which  time  he  waa  one  of  the 
pontificos.  (Liv.  xxvi.  23.) 

2.  M.  PoMPONiua  M\  p.  M\  M.  Matbo,  bro- 
ther of  the  preceding,  consul  B.  c.  231  with  C  Plipi- 
rius  Maso,  was  also  engaged  in  war  against  the 
Sardinians,  and  employed  dogs  which  he  procnrtd 
from  Italy  to  hunt  out  the  inhabitants,  who  Imd  taken 
refuge  in  woods  and  caveiw  (Zonar.  viii.  1 8,  p.  401.) 
For  the  same  reasons  which  have  been  mentioned 
above,  in  the  case  of  his  brother,  we  believe  that  he 
is  the  same  as  tiie  M.  Pomponius,  who,  Livy  tells 
us  (xxii.  7),  was  praetor  in  B.C.  217,  the  second 
year  of  the  war  with  Hannibal.  Maso  died  in  B.  r. 
204,  at  which  time  he  was  both  augnr  and  deeem- 
vir  sacmrum.     (Liv.  xxix.  38.) 

3.  Matho,  M.  PoMPONira,  probablT  sen  of  Na 
2.  ]tlebcian  aedilc  b.  c.  206,  gave^  with  hia< 


MATIXIUS, 
in  tilt  aeJiTeihip,  a  wcoiiJ  «ltbr»lion  of  the  pl»- 
briaii  game*.  Nsil  fair,  a.  c  2U3,  lia  WW  -^n..-  o( 
the  UDbanadon  lenl  to  Delphi  to  nuke  an  oiTi^ring 
lo  the  god  rram  tb«  booty  obtained  bj  the  Ticiory 
Ota  Haniiib^;  ths  foltoHJng  je«r.  B.C  204,  lie 
wu  elected  pnelor.  Ho  obtuned  Sieilj  &>  hit 
proTince,  and  *Bi  ordered  bj  the  Knate  to  inquire 
into  the  complainta  made  by  the  iohabilanu  of 
Locri  againii  P.  Scipio.  Ths  proTince  trti  con- 
tinued to  Mntho  lor  uiather  year  (b.  c  SOSJ.  and 
he   wai  appointed  to  th«  command  of  thr  fleet, 

pK«cnling  the  war  in  Afriin.     {LiV.  iirii,.  10, 
4.%  «ii,  H,  13.  20— 33,  "X.  2,  xxu.  12.) 
MATI'DIA,  the  daughter  of  UarcianL. 


u  Iho  liJ 


to   Hndria 


rof  IniI. 


Tt^ijan.     W, 

lur'i'vodTnjiui,  whoH  athei  ihe  brought  lo  thr 
citv.  niong  with  Plotina,  ihe  wife  of  Tiajan  (S{«ri 
J/iAi/r.  5).  We  l«tm  from  coini  and  inKrii.iiou 
ihnt  Matidi*  received  ths  till*  of  Angniu  i[i  he 
lifeiime,  and  waa  enrolled  among  the  godi  aftvi  he 
deceaie.     (Eckhel,  idL  •).  p.  469.  &c} 


MATIE'NUS.  I.  P.  Matiijius,  a  tribune  of 
the  toldien  in  Ihe  arm;  of  P.  Scipio  Id  Sidtj.  wa 
•ent  by  Scipio  with  M.  Sergioi,  anolber  Irihnnc 
to  Q,  Pleminiui,  who  commanded  at  propmi'lDr  ii 
RhcKiiim.  to  co-operate  with  hitn  in  xikinn  ih 
town  of  Locri.  After  the  town  had  been  l;ikei]  . 
quarrel  aioK  between  tha  loldien  of  the  trjlmne 
and  tboH  of  Pleniiniui,  and  in  the  6ght  wlii.h  en 
tued  the  latter  were  defesled.  Pleminini  .'iimee. 
commanded  the  tcibanet  to  b«  mnrnd  ;  hi<l  ihc; 

own  wldten,  who,  in  retaliation,  fell  upon  !',:■•  pre 

arrived  a  few  daj'i  after  al  Locri,  and  harins  in 
•  coligalcd  the  cnte,  he  acquitted  Plemir.iiii  c 
bi^unr,  but  ordered  the  tribunea  to  b«  put  ini 

evi,  did  not  utief;  PkmiDina,  who  bum-ri  f" 
P-rengE  ;  and,  accordingly,  no  anoner  had  >■  i]" 
relumed  lo  Sicily.  Ihan  he  commanded  Ihe  tribiiue 
to  be  put  to  desth  with  lbs  moat  eicrucialinE  i"' 
turet,  and  then  would  not  allow  iheit  corpats  lo  b 
buried.     (Liv.  iiit  6,  B.) 

2.  C.  MATiaMTa.wBiappaintsdduiimnrnDvn1i 
with  C.  Lucretiua  in  u.  c.  ISt.in  which  vear  he 
took  thirty-two  of  Ilie  Ligurian  abip*.  (Liv.  il. 
2tr.  is.) 

3.  M.  Matiinus.  praetor  B.C.   ITS,  vbi 
Ihr  province  of  Further  Spain,  which  ho  pbindered 
and  oppreued.     On   hi»  relani  to  Rome  he  w-- 

Tiliur,     (LiT.  ili.  28,  llu.  1,  aliii.  2.) 

P.  MATI'NIUS,  waa  a  Roman  monej-droli 
who  waa  ilrongly  recommended  by  M.  Biui 
to  Ciccm.  when  proconml  of  Cilicia,  in  r.  < ,  ; 
The  citiieiii  of  SaUmia  in  Cjpnia,  wen  dibt. 


MATTHAEUS. 
for  a  large  loan  to  Matioiua,  who  had  idmnnd  it 

in  piutnenhip  wilh  one  M.  Scaptioi.  alan  a  client 
of  Itrutui  aud  a  money-leader.  As  Scapliua  waa 
principnl  in  this  Innaution,  it  ii  more  fully 
related  under  SoAmus.  (Cit  ad  AH.  <r.  31,  vi. 
1,  3.)  tW.  B.  U.J 

C.  MATIUS  CALVE'NA.     [Calvisa.) 

MAta    [Matho.] 

MATKEAS  (Harp/of),  cslird  i  ir^irot  i>t 
kasvX'lwt,  the  DecEiver  or  luiposter,  appean  to 
lave  been  the  author  of  TBriouii  enigmaa  or  riddles, 
me  of  which  »  menliaricd  by  Alhenaeul  snd 
Suidai.  He  alao  wrote  a  parody  of  the  Problems 
of  Ariitolle  :  for  mch  leani  lo  have  been  the  na- 
ire  of  ihe  work  metitioned  by  Athenoeui.  (Aihen. 

p.  19.  d,  with  ScbweighilRwr'i  note;  Snida^ 

e.)  He  mint  hare  been  a  diflennl  penon  baa 
Matlnu  or  Matron  of  Pitua.     [  MATMin-] 

MATICl'MUS.  L  T.  MATiiiMtua,  one  of 
thou  »hom  C.  Mariua  prrsented  witb  the  Roman 
citizenship,  was  afterwards  accused  bj  L,  Antis- 
tiua.     (Cicpre  ItaA.71.) 

3.  C.  llATRiKit's,  a  Roman  equei,  who  had 
esiatea  in  .'(icily,  was  lebbed  by  Verm  during  hi* 
abMnce  in  Kome.  (Cic.  frrr.  ».  7.  comp.  iii  H.) 

3.  D.  MATRINlU^nwrilerDftheaedilea(•m^l 
a^lilkv)  was  deleuded  by  Ciceiv,  about  >.  c  6SL 
(Cic  pro  CliunHB.i 

MATRI3  (MdTp.1).  of  Thsbta,  is  called  i^rt- 
ypit"  hy  Plolemy  Hephneslion  (up.  Phot.  0iU. 
p.  MR,  b.  1.  ed.  Dekker},  and  may  thenfore  ' 


J  by 

llciaclcs.  In  another  passage  (ii.  p.  44.  d.)  Aihe- 
naeiis  copiee  from  flephaestion  In*  ilory  of  hi* 
great  nbilemiousnesa,  but  rails  him  ■»  Athenian. 
Diodonts  Siculni  (L  31)  nfen  lo  his  elyuologf  sf 
the  Dame  'HpaK\^L,  as  if  from  the  bero^a  gaining 
bis  fame  («A^or)  on  account  of  Hara.  Longinila 
{i  3)  crilidsa  bis  inAaled  ilyle.  [P.  S.] 

MATRON  (MjTfHf),  of  Pitana,  ■  celebratsd 
writer  of  parodies  upon  Homer,  often  quoted  by 
EusUilhins  and  Alheiiaena.  (EnsUIh.  oJ  //«■, 
pp,  ]067, 1371.^;  Alh,  L  p.  S,a.,  p.  31,  U.  i>. 
p.  K9n.  e..  ftc)  Aihenaeos  <i<.  ro.134— I3T) 
quotes  a  long  fngmsnt  from  a  pnrm  of  his.  In  which 
aa  Atbeuian  feast  was  described,  bsginning 

Airrn  fiw  Irm;  Movm,  vakrtpo^  ml  fij\a 

He  wns  probablr  a  contemporary  of  Henmnn  of 
Thasot,  oboDt  the  end  of  the  fifth  and  tb«  hrgin- 

he  ouinoi  b>  plaOMi  lalir  than  Ilia  lime  of  Philip 
of  Macedon.  Athenarus  calls  him  Mot^  is 
some  places,  but  this  is  cknijy  an  emr  sf  the 
tianKriber.  The  fragments  of  his  parodiM  wen 
(irinied  by  H.  Stephens,  in  ih*  IhswnaiioD  an 
Parodies,  appended  to  the  Couf^l  of  HooifT  and 
[lesiod,  liTS,  Sfo.,  and  in  Hnunk's  AhoIk*!, 
•DLiLp.2ia.  (Fahrte.  OW.  (3nw.iaLLp.JiM; 
a  H.  Moser,  l/,ter  Matnm  <&■  t^ratiH^.  in 
DaubandCn>uU!T^5Ii«<>»a,Tol.Ti,p.293:  Utrld. 
CmqI.  rf.  /W;«-  /*.iK*,  ToL  ii.  p.  3J4.)  [P.  a,j 
MATTHAKUS.  CAMACCZTNUS  (Hm^ 
Bout  i  KareusvOtnt),  coMOnMnr  "f  Conslan- 
tinople,    was    the    rhieal    sun    of  John    VI,,   who 

with  a  Tiew  of  Ihwarilng  Iht  Khinnra  of  John 
Palaeologtus,  who,  althongh  ihm  id  axilr  la  TmB- 
dot,  enjofed  giou  papnkrity .  aod  bad  a  Ur  prv 
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spect  of  seizing  the  throne.  Both  John  and 
Matthacus,  howerer,  were  unable  to  prevent  John 
Polaeologus  from  taking  Conitantinople  in  the 
month  of  January,  1 S55,  an  event  which  pat  an 
end  at  once  to  the  reign  of  the  fiither  and  the  son, 
who  both  abdicated  and  retired  into  a  convent. 
[JoANNKS  VI.]  Matthaens,  who  died  before  his 
father,  or  towards  the  end  of  the  14th  centory, 
was  married  to  Irene  Palaeologina,  by  whom  he 
had  six  children.  [See  Cantacuzenus,  genealo- 
gical table.]  Matthaens  Cantacuzenus  was  a 
learned  man,  and  during  his  protracted  residence 
in  one  of  the  convents  of  Mount  Athos  wrote  dif- 
ferent works,  mostly  commentaries  on  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  of  which  several  are  extant  in  MS., 
and  oijft  of  which  has  been  published,  viz. — '*Cora- 
mentarii  in  Cantica  Canticorum,"  ed.  Vincentius 
Kichardus,  1624,  foL  ;  he  was  perhaps  also  the  au- 
thor uf  "*  Commentarius  in  Sapientiam  Salomonis,*^ 
extant  in  MS.  (Cave  HitL  Lit,  Append,  p. 
37.  [W.  P.] 

MATTHAEUS  (Marrftiibf),  literary  and  ec- 
clesiastical 1.  ANGKLua,  sumamed  Panarbtus 
(''A77cAof  6  narap^Tos),  was  a  Byzantine  monk^ 
who  held  the  office  of  ecclesiastical  quaestor,  but 
whose  time  is  very  uncertain.  Cave,  however, 
thinks  him  to  be  identical  with  the  monk  Panaretus 
ProtovestiariuB,  mentioned  by  Pachy meres  (v.  17, 
21),  and  who  was  one  of  the  ecclesiastical  ambas- 
sadors, whom  the  emperor  Michael  VIII.  Palaeo- 
logtis  sent  in  1273  (74)  to  pope  Gregory  X.  and 
the  Council  of  Lyon,  for  the  purpose  of  ejffecting  a 
re-union  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  churches.  Mat- 
thaeus  wrote:  1.  ^Antithesis  contra  Thoniam 
Aquinatem  de  Processione  Spiritus  Sancti.*^  2. 
Against  the  same  a  treatise  on  the  purgatory,  en- 
titled Urns  iarlv  6  Muc^r  r6wos  ivOa  ai  ^uxal 
KcSaipovrai  irply,  &c  3.  **  Dissertatio  contra  La- 
tinos de  Primutu  Papae."'  4.  **  Refutatio  Sex  Capi- 
tum  a  Latinis  cditorum  in  Dcfensionem  Proces- 
sioiiis  Spiritus  Sancti  ex  Patre  et  Filio.**  5. 
*•*•  Demonstratio  in  quot  Absurditates  Latini  inci- 
dent dum  Spiritum  Sanctum  etiam  a  Filio  pro- 
ccdcrc  asserunt.**  G.  ^  Dissert  de  aliis  XXII.  La- 
tinoruni  Krroribus.*^  7.  **  Dissert,  contra  Latinos 
dc  Azymis.**  These  works  are  extant  in  MSS. 
(Fabric.  BiU.  Grace,  vol.  xi.  p.  76;  Cave,  HisL 
Liter,  Append,  p.  174,  ed.  Geneva.) 

2.  Blastarks.     [Blastares.] 

3.  Camariota  {6  Ka/xap(wTa),  a  native  of 
either  Constantinople  or  Thessalonica,  wa8  the  son 
of  a  Gret'k  priest  who  perished  during  tlic  capture 
of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks  in  14.)3.  Mat- 
thacus,  tlie  son,  was  also  present  at  the  capture, 
but  survived  the  event.  He  is  praised  for  his 
kni)wl(>dge  of  philosophy  and  rhetorical  talents. 
He  wrote :  1.  **  Epistola  de  capta  Constantinopoli,** 
a  very  prolix  production,  the  greater  extant  por- 
tion of  wliich  was  translated  into  Latin  by  Theo- 
dore Zvffoniala,  and  published  with  the  Greek  text 
by  M.Crusius  in  his  •*  Turco-Graccia."  2.  *•  Epi- 
tome in  Hfrmogenem  et  Rhetoricae  Liber.**  3. 
*'  Synopsis  Khetorica.'*  [See  the  following.  No.  4.] 
4.  •'  Conimentarii  in  Synesii  Epistolas.**  5.  **  En- 
comium in  tres  Hierarcbas,  liasilium,  Gregorium 
et  Chrysostomum.*'  6.  (perhaps)  *•  Matthaei 
I^Ionachi  et  ProHbvtori  Thessalonicensis  de  Divina 
(iratia  et  Lumine,  &c.''*  7.  ^  Tructatus  de  iis  qui 
Spuria  et  Alicna  docont.**  Mattiiaeus  was  the 
tutor  of  Georgius  Scholarius.  It  would  seem  that 
in  1438  he  accompanied  John  VII.  Palaeologns  to 
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Italy,  and  was  pretent  at  the  oomicni  of -Fc 
Florence ;  and  if  we  can  tnut  Phnuua  (iu.  19),  k» 
became,  aiter  the  fidl  of  the  Greek  a^tid,  patikick 
of  Constantinople,  under  the  name  of  Gewudnn^ 
but  finally  abdicated  and  retired  into  a  conveit. 
(Fabr.  BiU,  Graee.  toL  vi.  p.  118,  toL  zii.  pu  107; 
Cave,  Hist.  Liter.  Append,  p.  110,  ed.  Geneva) 

4.  Camariota,  a  oontempomj  of  the  ioriMr, 
wrote:  1.  "  Synopsis  Rhetorica,**  ed.  Or.  et  Lat 
D.  HoescheliuB,  Aunboqi,  1595,  4to.:  thie  werit 
seems  rather  to  be  the  production  of  the  foregoiBg 
Camariota.  2.  **  Oratiouei  de  Sacro  Oflido  Pae- 
toralL**  3.  ^Tret  Canonet  lambid  u  Hynni.** 
4.  **  Canon  lambicus  de  Christoatqne  ejnsCnxe;** 
and  others  extant  in  MSL  (Crtc,  liiaL  JUL 
Append,  p.  110.) 

5.  £pi8COPU8  (loniae  et  Anatidia  Teme  Epi^ 
copus),  a  Byzantine  bishop  of  uncertain  age,  vroi« 
^  Epistola  ad  Magnum  Magnae  EScclesiae  Coaalw- 
Unop.  ChartophyUcem,**  which  begina  ^'tiiprei 
T^f  ir^Actft  ^(orrof,  uid  if  extant  m  H&  (Ckfi, 
Hi$L  IM,  Append,  p.  175.) 

6.  HiiROMONACHua,  seema  to  be  Che  ano 
person  as  Matthaeus  Blastarea.    [Bla«tabhl] 

7.  PANARBTU&    [See  No.  L] 

8.  Patriarcha,  was  remoTcd  from  the  epiaeo- 
pal  see  of  Cyzicut  to  the  patriareiiate  of  Constanti- 
nople ;  abdicated  in  1395,  and  died  in  1408.  He 
wrote  several  treatises  on  xdligioai  mbjccta,  of 
which  are  extant  in  MS.:  ** Tettamentan,  ure 
Ultima  Voluntas  ;**  **  Hypotjposis  tire  Infonnatio 
ad  seipsnm  et  ad  Episcopoi  libi  lubjectoiL'*  If 
he  wrote  this  in  1398,  as  is  preanraed,  be  seems  to 
have  abdicated  after  that  \'ear,  and  not  at  cariy  as 
1395.  (Cave,  Hid,  Liter.  Append,  p.  54,  cd. 
Geneva  ;  Oudiii,  Comment,  de  SS.  Eean,  toL  iii. 
p.  2209,  &c  ad  an.  1 400.)  [  W.  P.] 

MATU'RUS,  MA'RIUS,  waa  piocutor  of 
the  maritime  Alps  in  the  war  between  Otho  and 
Vitellius,  A.  D.  69,  and  enlisted  on  the  nde  of  the 
latter  the  mountaineers  of  his  distiicL  After 
Otho*s  death  Matures  retained  hit  poet  and  waa 
for  some  time  faithful  to  Vitelliui.  Bat  aa  he  waa 
nearly  surrounded  by  the  enemy  in  Narboone  and 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  could  not  relj  on  the  valoor 
or  fidelity  of  his  Alpine  leviea,  ho  rdnctntly 
transferred  hit  allegiance  to  Vespasian.  (Tac  tfoC 
iL  1 2,  1 3,  iii.  42, 43.)  [W.  R  D.] 

M.A.TUTA,  commonly  called  Mater  Matato,  ia 
usually  considered  as  the  goddett  of  the  dawn  of 
morning,  and  her  name  is  considered  to  be  cod* 
nected  with  maturus  or  matutinas(LaereL  t.  635; 
August  De  Civ,  Dei.  iv.  8) ;  but  it  tecma  to  be 
well  attested  that  Matuta  was  only  a  taraane  of 
Juno  (Liv.  xxxir.  53 ;  P.  Victor,  Reg,  Uwh,  ii.\ 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  name  it  connected  vith 
mater,  to  that  Mater  Matata  it  an  analogoot  ex- 
pression with  Hostut  Hootiliua,  Fannut  Fatovt, 
Ajus  Locutius,  and  others.  If  we  look  to  the 
ceremonies  observed  at  her  fettival,  the  Matnlia, 
which  took  place  on  the  1 1  th  of  June,  we  matt 
infer  that  they  were  intended  to  enjoin  that  people 
should  take  care  of  the  children  of  deceased  bnthen 
and  sisters,  as  if  they  were  their  own,  and  that 
they  should  not  be  left  to  the  mercy  of  ebves  or 
hirelings,  who  were  in  fact  to  odiont  to  the  goddest, 
tliat  she  delighted  in  their  chaatisemenL  (TertnD. 
De  Monotfam,  17 ;  PIuU  QMoetr.  Horn,  16,  17.) 
A  certain  resemblance  between  these  cercmonita 
and  those  of  the  Greek  Leocothea  led  the  RanaMi 
to  identify  Matuta  and  Lencothnt  and  thaa  to  t^ 
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[^  tia  at  a  iiuriDC  dinnit;.  (Plat.  Camill.  A  ; 
0>.  Piul.  vi.  £51,  &c.  1  Cic.  DeNal.  iJtar.  Hi.  19, 
7WW.  i.  12.)  A  temple  h«l  b«m  i^iiaud  lo 
Matuta  at  Konu  by  king  Serriai,md  tu  miond 
h<r  the  dictator,  Cunilliu,  aftcc  tlw  (akini  of  VciL 
(LiT.  T.  19,  23,  XXT.  7,  xli.  S3.)  Frttiucnl  nicn- 
linn  of  a  temple  a(  MalaU  «1  Satricnm  it  iiiade  b; 
Li"  (vi,  33.™.  27,  UTuLlI).  (L.  S.] 

MAVORS.    [JtAM.] 

MAVO'RTIUS,  the  Dam*  pnHied  to  a  pncm 


opotamia  againii  tjie  Peniuii, 
rural  jDiunian,  with  whma 
1^  eiDpenv  wM  not  aatufied. 
intiilend  to  be  the  gnaUsit 
10  wonld  aol  ha>e  entniMed  m 


T.ngedth 


if  {[on 


I   ItippoMd  b^  A 

nvciIigntioD,  to  hsTe  interpolated  ■.  numbcT  of 
purioiu  picfM,  and  introdnced  olhrr  organic 
liangce.  {ftani\»an,  Aniiolas.  Lot  L  147.  or  No. 
:H2,ed.  Mejer;Bentley,/^w/n  Aonir.;  Peerl- 
amp,  Z*™-/  ad  Haral.)  [W.  R,1 

MA l'RiCIA'NUS.JU'NlUS,.Roman  jurist, 
[ho  HTote,  acconling  to  the  Fktnndae  Index,  >ii 
looki.  Ad  Lego,  by  which  ia  meant  Ad  Ltg. 
fu/iam  et  Papiam  (Dig,  33.  tit  2,  a,  23).  The 
iiBHigejiiit  cited  >hDvii  that  he  wu  writing  Ihii 
fork  in  Ih«  time  of  Anloninoi  Piua  {A.u.  1 38— 
61),  There  it  one  paiHgein  (he  Di^rv't  fr»in  the 
rcond  book  of  Manricianui  De  /■«»<>  (2.  tit,  13. 
.  3),  which  work  ia  not  mentioned  in  tti.'  l-'li>r<'>ititji- 


He  a 

..  7.  §  2  ;  7.  1 


■it.  1. 1.25.81),  but  in  p!r.,-,.„ 
manuKripIi  hare  Maniimn-  i 
iivo  pasueei  jiul  cited.    M..iir 


proconsul,  Gordian,  and  hii  Mn.             [  W.  R  ] 

MAUBl'CIUS  IMaupitm),  FLA'VIUS  TI- 
RR'KIUS,  one  at  (bt  oreateH  emperoro  of  Con- 
.tanlinople  {*.  D.  582—620).  wu  detrrnded  fmm 
an  ancitnt  Honian  femily  which  lelttwi  in  A«i» 

Minor.  prrh.p 
birlh,  which  lo 
tn»>>  of  Arahii 
g.'nea]"gjofhi 

•ame  eenlurtea  prenotit  to  hii 
ok  pbce  about  A.  D.   US,  in  the 
us,  in  Cappadoda.     We  gi.e  the 
[amily  w  far  a*  it  1*  known : — 

'^ 

•llpss~i 

pointed  Maurice  i 
the  command  in  H 
in  place  nf  the 
miliiar;  conduct 
Ai  Tibetiui  wu 
etplain  of  hii  lime,  ha 

and  canKquenlly  one 
perfectly  oojoiiiiiuJ  with  ilie  great  o 
hfnurice.     'I'hu  crent  fully  jn.tilied  ih 
'  oiec     A  Inice  of  I'  '    '  ' 

'e«n  Penia  and  t 
of  the  (hiniie 

■  But  Chou 

the  trace,  and  inraded  Meeopotomia  before  the 
Romana  were  at  all  aware  of  hii  hoililo  intentioni, 

polamia,  and  fbrthvilb  iK'gan  by  triloting  the 
nhued  diicipline  of  the  tmopi:  one  of  hii  ftnl 
■neoiDrei  wai  the  re-eiUbliihmenl  of  the  Bnelsnt 
cntlom  of  the  legiont  never  ^'ng  to  mt  at  nigbl 
before  fbitifjing  their  (amp.  Thii  eniliini  had  loRf 
aince  been  neglected  ;  and  ihe  faTouriie  monoeDTTv 
of  the  Peninni  of  lurpriiing  Ihe  Roman*  in  the 
tghi  wtu  thui  rendered  abotliTe.   At  Ihe  opening 
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Maurice  spent  hia  yoDtti  at  the  conrt  of  the  rm- 
peroi  Juitin  11.;  and  allhoagb  he  undoubtedly 
lerred  alto  in  the  BUny,  hit  name  doti  not  berome 
conipicnoui  in  hiilory  preiioua  lo  678.  At  tiai 
petiod  he  *u  CDDiea  rahicnlonim ;  and  Tibenu 
'  Jiiitin  (57B)  than  he  ap- 


>t  bnt  infer  that  he  i 


mpire,  eilending  lo 
cept  Arrnenia,  where 


impaign,  I 


.  of  Than 


itelf 


n   genrtal. 

f  the   im- 
d  piEihed  u  h 
m  back,  and  in 


n  incaded  the  p  ,  ..  „ 

le  detachmenu  beyotid  the  Tigrii,  The  tint 
ipaign  ended  wilhonl  any  decisive  bniile  Id 
'       Dpaign,  57^.  Maurice  and  hii  eic*^ 


t   Nar 


founded  with  Naran,  the  general  of  Jaatiniao — 
made  a  incceuful  inmion  of  Media,  and  tank  up 
tbeir  wLnter-i;uiineTm  in  MeAopoiamia.  In  580  ha 
CTDHcd  Ihe  Euphiale*  at  Circeiium  (Gn*aiu  ot 
retcuiium),  a  town  littated  in  ihe  angle  made  by 
the  Cbabcnu  joining  the  Kaphrslei,  with  a  *ieir  it 
msTching  acrou  the  devrl  upon  Cluiphnn.  tUa 
plan  wni  fruitraled  through  the  ireachcry  of  mmt 
Arab  atHea,  and  he  found  himielf  nneipecledty 
compctled  to  make  hr>d  agsinil  Ihi  main  anny  of 
the  Peraiani.  The  coiimt  na*  (harp,  and  ended 
wilh  a  lola]  oreithrsw  of  the  Periiaii*.  who  erb- 
ojaled  whaleter  placet  ibey  held  in  Maaopntanj^ 

ChoacoH  offered  peace,  bnt  Mnnri»  pemnirtorily 
demanded  the  ceitontioti  of  ihe  gmt  foracaa  of 
l>ara,  the  bulwark  of  the  emplTe.  drcHniDg  to  ac- 
cept any  indemnity  in  money,  and  ihe  war  wai 
rroewrd  with  morp  fury  than  before  (Sfll).  A 
pitched  battle,  in  which  the  PeraiMi  army  waa 
atmnil  annibilated,  and  their  CHnmandiir,  TaiB- 
ihnmea,  died  the  death  uf  a  hnrv,  cuncluHrd  the 
war.  lo  the  adrantage  of  the  lloouuit,  and  MaBric« 
haalened  10  ConfOniiaople  to  lurjaiie  ihe  enprrur 
and  the  oatian  with  the  welcome  D*wi  that  (ha 
moit  dangmoa  Mieny  of  Onwra  wa*  hnubltd, 
>ton>d  to  Ihg  Kul.     Thia  *>a  1 


1  what  even  Tiheriui  eiprclad  i  and  Manrtca 
ing  gained  uniienal  popularity  by  hia  brilliwil 
one*,  the  emprnir  inviwd  him  lo  cnWr  (^ou- 
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Soon  afterwards  the  brave  Tiberiut  fell  dangcr- 
onsly  ill ;  and  feeling  his  end  approach,  aasembled 
the  senate,  and  proposed  Maurice  as  his  successor. 
His  touching  speech  met  with  no  opposition  ;  Con- 
stantinople was  in  rapture ;  and  the  dying  em- 
peror increased  the  joy  of  his  subjects  by  giving 
his  eldest  daughter  Constantina  in  marriage  to 
Maurice.  A  few  days  afterwards  Tiberius  died 
( 1 3th  of  August,  582) ;  and  the  fortunate  Maurice 
now  ascended  the  throne. 

His  mature  age  (43)  was  a  guarantee  to  the 
nation  that  the  rapid  fortune  of  their  new  master 
•wnA  not  likely  to  turn  his  head ;  and  indeed  he  did 
not  deceive  their  expectation,  although  his  reign 
was  an  uninterrupted  series  of  wars.  We  shall 
first  speak  of  the  Persian  war. 

Maurice  had  scarcely  ascended  the  throne,  and 
given  proof  of  his  forbe^nce,  by  pardoning  instead 
of  punishing  various  persons  who  had  been  guilty 
of  treason,  when  news  came  from  the  Persian  firon- 
tier  that  Hormisdas,  the  son  of  Chosroes,  had 
broken  the  peace,  and  attacked  the  empire.  Before 
the  end  of  the  year  (58*2)  John  Mystacon,  the 
commander-in-chief  in  those  quarters,  engaged  in  a 
pitched  battle  with  the  Persians  near  the  junction 
of  the  Nymphius  and  the  Tigris  ;  but  although  the 
Romans  fought  with  great  valour,  the  day  was 
lost,  through  the  jealousy  of  one  of  their  generals. 
Curs,  and  their  army  was  dispersed.  They  suffered 
another  defeat  at  Acbas,  and  Mystacon  was  com- 
pelled, through  misfortune  and  illness,  to  spend  the 
whole  season  of  583  on  the  defensive.  Alaurice, 
dissatisfied  with  his  conduct,  recalled  him,  and 
sent  Philippus  or  Philippicus  in  his  stead,  having 
previously  given  him  his  sister  Oordia  in  marriage. 
This  ffeneral  would  have  ventured  some  decisive 
blow  m  584,  but  his  army  was  decimated  by 
famine,  diseases,  and  fatigues  ;  he  took  the  offen- 
sive in  585,  but  performed  nothing  particular.  In 
586  Philippicus  at  lost  brought  the  enemy  to  a 
stand  at  Sulocon,  not  far  from  Dara,  and  obtained 
a  decisive  victory,  which  he  owed  especially  to  his 
infantry,  which,  until  the  time  of  Maurice,  was 
made  little  use  of  in  the  later  vrtun  in  the  East 
The  Persian  army  was  nearly  destroyed.  A  strong 
body  of  their  veterans,  however,  reached  safely  a 
hill  at  some  distance  from  the  field  of  battle,  where 
they  entrenched  themselves,  but  were  routed,  with 
great  slaughter,  by  the  Roman,  Stcphanus.  Now 
Philippicus  invaded  Arzanene.  He  was  in  sight 
of  another  Persian  army,  and  ready  to  fight  them, 
when  some  trifling  circumstance  caused  such  a 
panic  among  his  troops,  that  they  gave  way  to  the 
impulse,  and  fled  in  the  utmost  confusion.  The 
Persians  followed  them  without  loss  of  time,  took 
and  plundered  the  baggage,  and  pursued  them  as 
far  as  Amida.  Philippicus  fell  ill  through  grief, 
for  the  fruit  of  his  great  victory  at  Solacon  seemed 
to  be  entirely  lost  ;  and  being  unable  to  appear  in 
the  field,  he  gave  the  command  to  Heraclius,  An- 
dre&%  and  I'heodore  of  Addea.  Heraclius,  who 
afterwards  became  emperor,  retrieved  the  fortune 
of  the  Romans,  and  gave  such  splendid  proofs  of  his 
military  skill,  that,  Philippicus  having  been  recalled 
in  588,  he  was  entrusted  with  the  temporary  com- 
maiid-in-chief  till  the  arrival  of  Priscus,  whom  the 
enijwror  had  despatched  to  supersede  Philippicus. 
The  latter  w.is  so  extremely  jealous  of  his  suc- 
cessor, that  he  employed  treason  in  order  to  avenge 
himself  for  the  insult,  and  kindled  a  rebellion 
among  the  troops  which  threatened  to  ruin  the  cm- 
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peror*8  a(&irs  in  the  Eitt  Thej  rafiued  Is  » 
knowledge  Priacoa,  fi»roed  Geimaniu  to  take  thi 
supreme  command,  and  deposed  all  ofltecavtt 
whom  they  were  di^Ieaied*  chooang  othcn  ■ 
their  stead.  In  this  emeigenqr  Aristnlmlas  sr 
rived,  whom  Maurice  hsd  sent  into  Mesopotsmis, 
immediately  upon  being  infonned  of  the  nmliiiy; 
and  this  able  man  havinff  gnned  some  aaeendiBef 
over  the  rioters,  availed  himself  of  his  advintM 
and  tosether  with  Henclius  led  the  annTvirai 
were  then  encamped  under  the  wallss  of  Jlsr^ 
ropolis  (on  the  Nymphius,  in  Sophene)  agaiut 
the  main  body  of  the  Peniaos,  who  ■ppnachiBd  is 
besiege  that  great  fwtress.  The  Bomans  caixied 
the  day  ;  but  in  Ihe  pride  of  TJctory  the  soldicn 
once  more  raised  the  standard  of  lebdlion.  At 
this  critical  time,  Gregory,  bishop  of  Antioch,  s^ 
rived,  as  the  emperor^s  plenipotentiaiyv  and  be  si 
hut  succeeded  in  soothing  the  taxbnlent  spirit  of  ths 
legions,  and  prevailed  upon  them  to  obey  Philips 
picus  as  their  commander-in-chie£  Tins  was  en- 
actly  what  this  ambitious  man  wished  lor ;  but  ss 
he  was  unable  to  do  honour  to  hia  important  fnoc- 
tion,  when  he  had  obtained  it  in  a  &ir  way,  he 
was  found  to  be  still  less  oonpetent  now  his  niiaid 
was  inflated  by  unfiiir  success  (589X  Hisfirstactol 
incompetency  was  the  loss  of  Martyvopslis,  of  which 
the  Persians  made  themselves  mastsr  by  a  stra- 
tagem ;  and  the  recapture  of  the  ftittcsa  becams 
next  to  impossible,  when,  thxoosh  his  carelessness, 
a  strong  body  of  Persians  was  albwed  to  relieve  ths 
garrison.    Maurice  was  extremely  tesnd  at  iktm 

Eroceedings,  and  full  of  rancour  sigamst  all  those  whs 
ad  promoted  the  mutiny  ;  he  showed  no  fhrtbcr 
indulgence  to  his  brother-in-law,  bat  deprived  Um 
of  his  post,  and  appointed  Comoitiolna  in  his  phee. 
This  was  the  very  man  who  rwmnffndfd  those 
legions  which  first  mutinied  in  588.  This  fiu^lea 
and  incompetent  general  would  haTe  made  a  sorry 
figure  but  for  the  aid  of  the  gallant  Hoadins:  at 
the  battle  of  Sisarbene  he  was  uaong  the  6nt  who 
took  to  flight ;  snd  the  Romans  seemed  to  be  lost 
when  Heraclius  restored  order,  and  gained  one  of 
the  most  glorious  Tictraies  oTor  obCuned  over  the 
Persians :  the  camp  of  the  enemy  was  taken,  and 
an  immense  booty  sent  to  Constantino|te,  creathj^ 
the  most  unlimited  satisfiution  and  joy  in  the 
court  as  well  as  in  the  town.  Soon  afterwards 
Acbas  was  re-taken  by  Hersdins;  and  a&in 
speedily  took  a  turn  in  &Tonr  of  the  fri— »yi»f,  by  a 
commotion  in  Persia,  which,  on  aeooont  of  its 
important  consequences  for  the  empire,  deasrwi  a 
short  explanation.  While  the  Roman  aims  becams 
more  and  more  dangerous,  Hormisdas  oonduded  an 
alliance  with  the  Turks  in  Baetriana  (Tufctstan), 
whose  khan  consequently  came  to  his  apparent  ri^ 
lief  with  a  host  of  some  hundred  thonsand  mama* 
ders  on  horseback.  They  behaved  like  allies  till 
they  had  quartered  themselves  on  the  frontier  of 
Media,  when  they  altered  their  oonduct,  and  it  be- 
came manifiest  that  they  had  made  a  secret  allhmce 
with  Maurice ;  and  being  now  in  the  heart  of 
Penia,  were  ready  to  fid!  upon  the  rear  of  the 
royal  armies  engaged  in  Mesopotamia.  In  thia 
extremity  Persia  was  saved  by  Buam,  a  gensnl 
highly  distinguished  fiir  hb  fenner  campaigns 
against  the  Romans,  who  attacked  the  Torfcs  in  the 
passes  of  the  Ilyreanian  mountain,  and  gave  thoa 
such  a  bloody  lesson,  that  they  desisted  from  finthsr 
hostile  attempts.  Bamm  was  rewarded  with  hH 
gratitude,  for  he  was  depriTed  of  his  i 
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Inmiltfi)  in  B  motl  poignint  maniipr.     CnmpplW 


In  nM  or 


to  lOK  hit  heod, 
ing.  Mid  ■  itcneiBl  dif^-clion  fnturd, 
Hormitdu  wu  leiiei  and  blindH] 
I  prince  of  tDjaJ  blood,  who  had  been 


ChD» 


a,  Chounc 


nid  f.ir  the  recovcrr  of  bit  tbmne.    Wlipn  oiirpridf 
i<  flnllered,  our   tionoui  utiified.  nnd  our  hnut 


Ilnmi>d:»,nnir  aHelid«l  ch( 
unit  of  Bindon,  and  pnpand  lor  nitn 
Unraiii.  The  royal  troopi  were  dpfsii 
It'-d  into  the  Iloman  terrilorir,  and  Jnring  the  rn- 
iiiing  iroiibK'*  in  Prnis  tht  Windtd  king.  Honnii- 
diit,  wu  murdered  bj  BIndoH,  or,  ni  Th«ph}-- 
hul  tlnln.  beaten  lo  death  bj  order  of  hii  own 
»™,  ChwTiiet.  OLhhon  trjecu  the  Una  Bwount. 
Whfn  Cho«™'»,  with  a  few  atUndanti,  tmidcnly 
arrived  at  the  galea  of  Circftiuin,  the  HoDiaii  com- 
nmndrr  would  Karcelj  tnul  hia  evo  eye*,  and 
immeiiialilj  requested  him  lo  mjiove  tn  the  more 
timely  city  of  Hiempotit,  whence  ihe  king  lenl  a 
t'liiehing  letter  lo  Mnurice,  Jmplorinf  lii*  oeneroui 
7  of  bit  thmr 

■nnved  Bl 

■vldoin  nithttandi  the  dictate!  of  iia  beitfr  IhI- 
in$;i ;  Mnurice  >hed  (can  wbeo  he  rrnd  the  letter, 
arid  gninled  hie  prolcction  to  the  riiyil  rugiliie,   A 

ntvnihled  on  the  frontier ;  lajal  Pcnisna  flocked 
tn  Ihe  Roman  camp  10  lerve  theil-  Icjiiliniile  »>e- 
reign  :  Nnrwi  aiid  Chautx*  enttr^'d  I'enia  ;  and 
iTi  n  drcitit-e  battle  at  Balaralh  ihoy  rouled  the 
r"brl  Bftram,  whoie  troopi  were  di"perMd,  while 
he  himself  fled  iaio  Turkittan,  where  he  met  wiib 
nn  untimely  death,  either  by  poiaon  or  grief.  Cbos- 
tivn  now  re-tucended  the  throne  nf  bii  ancettort 
(SSI),  nnit  pence  and  trjendihip  niKnrf  henpcfnrih 
between  Pcnia  and  the  empire  u  long  n>  Mauric* 
(.11  on  the  throne.  Dnre  and  Miin>  r>ipulis,  the 
bulwark!  of  Mesopotamia,  and  tie  oljccti  of  so 
many  a  bloody  contest,  were  {[ivcn  lo  Maurice  ai 
■  rpwnrd  or  on  conditinn  of  hia  asriilance. 

We  now  Inm  to  the  wai  with  the  Aiarn,  of 
which  our  account  mnsl  be  biiet     'I'iie  6nt  war 
>r  hhnn  of  theit  barljarisr 


II  of  CO 


:i>  Ihal 


l«lll< 


obeyed   Attiia,  bmk, 

who  caiiimandeid  agslnit  them,  being 
Myitacon  was  sent  t-i  supencdB  him, 

could  not  boast  of  much   lurcesi  in 

:  hit  lieutenant  Droclulf,  a  Oeiman, 

>ng   served   in   the    imperial   amies, 

■le  blunder!     "■      ■'  ' 


rtly  discomfited  the  Aran, 
in  retnunrd  frain  any  inconion  during 
g  live  yean.  The  Bent  nr  broke  oal 
iter  Ihe  pracc  with  Persia,  and  Mnoriu 
to  withdraw  agteat  portion  of  hit  forces 
and  employ  them  aninti  the  Ann. 
.  to  put  himself  at  their  head,  bul  il  was 
omory  at  the  court  of  Conatanlinople 
jeror  >hauld  not  comnuind  in  the  lield. 


pllcnt  general,  and  in  ti'W  t 
r  commander  in  Iho  perxii 
,t  faithless  and  eouanlly  ii 


MAUniCIUS. 
,   Mao 


commiiieJ  .  .. 

great  blunder  or  lecrelly  wished  to  riin  him.  Co- 
mentiotui  had  no  sooner  taken  the  field,  when  he 
suffered  a  leiere  dafeal  fmra  the  ehamn  ;  13,000 
Romani  remained  prisoner!  of  war  with  the  Atbtb. 
We  •hnll  speak  hereurier  of  their  fair,  an  event 
intimalely  eonneeled  with  that  of  the  emperor. 
Ihe  honour  of  the  Koraan  arms  was  restoied  in 
five  sncceiiEnl  batllea  by  the  gallant  Priscus,  but 
ComeDtiolos  thwarted  his  pbina  by  intrigues  and 
treacherous  manocoviM,  and  al  last  Piiscos  was 


n 


oftheai 


It.   Ini 


of  60a  he  _ _.     „ 

bank  of  the  tMnube.  when  Maurice  altered  him  to 
taJta  op  hi»  quarwn  on  the  northern  side,  whore 
they  would  hat«  bren  eipowd  lo  the  attacks  of  tba 
Ann.  Some  pn'-iid  thai  Mnurice  gaTf  this  order 
lor  the  purpose  of  sparing  the  magncinea  wilhio 
the  empire  ;  but  il  would  seem  as  if  he  rather  id- 
tended  to  puniih  ihow  troops  for  pretions  acts  of 
disobedience  and  mutiny,  by  assigning  thrro  win- 
ter-qunnen  in  an  inlios[HtaUe  coonlry.  Howerer 
this  may  be,  the  measure  was  impmdeul,  and 
prored  the  ruin  of  the  emperor. 

Gibbon  obwrtei  wilh  great  jmtneii.  that,  while 
in  Ihe  camp  alone  tbe  emperors  wght  lo  hate  ex- 
ereiscd  a  despotic  ciimn»nd,  it  wu  only  in  111* 
camps  that  bis  authority  was  disobeyed  and  in- 
sulted. The  spirit  n(  mutiny  and  arrogance  in  iha 
army,  ihal  hereditary  cancer  of  Koman  tdDiinisIrv 
tion,  reigned  nno'ated  when  Maori™  took  Ihe 
reins  of  goTeroment.  and  he  who  met  with  blind 
obedienca  when  a  mere  magiiter  mililum,  had  to 
eneonnler  that  dangerous  mnlinT  of  bis  P»r*an 
army  immcdjately  upon  eiehanging  ihe  haloo  for 
the  sceptre.  Nor  was  this  the  only  ouibreak, 
ibougb  the  olhen  were  nf  Ich  mnpiilude.     It  tu 


been  told  aboTe 
of  6 


1  of  gold  • 


The 


anded  for  their 


Rfused  to  pay  it,  and 
put  to  death  by  their  i 


low  IXOIH)  reterans  «i-t« 
lion.  The  arniy  and  tha 
naiinn  were  deeply  inJignint  al  this  alrodana 
deed,  and  cuncd  Maurice  for  hla  abominable  con- 
duel.  Howerer,  in  aoling  as  he  did,  ihs  empcrar 
had  a  powerful  though  woret  motive :  these  13,000 
were  the  soldien  of  Cmnentiohih  il  wtts  tlnj  irtio 
had  chiefly  caused  the  grent  muliny  during  tba 
Persian  war  i  and  in  abandoning  them  Id  the  tarj 
of  barbarians,  he  at  once  auuaiH  hi*  tesMilnMnt 
and  got  rid  of  a  hand  of  dangerous  meminaria^ 
Bnl  hia  cenwenoe  continually  rrpnsclwd  hin  villi 
this  borbamus  b-t  He  wiole  lo  tbe  most  eminent 
diiines  of  his  mdm,  in  rrceiTO  eonsnlatlon  fmn 
their  cBniaro  or  their  indulgence  i  he  tried  le  titfgit 
his  pangs  by  redoubled  octlrity  Is  the  oibiiMI. 


re  anch  hatred  against  him,  ttnit  the*  only  aemed 


plained  that  the 


ir  deMr"d  to  HcriEn  tbm, 
en.  They  held  tumtiltDoa* 
,  which  the  emperor'a  brother  Puler  tried 
U  countenct  i  and  Photat  haTiog  bera 
)V  them  for  lie  command- in-tbie^  Pttar 
itlniMliTt  left  but  esaplng  aecrelly,  ud 
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I  or  the  nrotl 


thi  Miipcnu' 

gn^n  Ibctinii  bhuth 

nunhing   upon 


CAFTVIIIg  ill 

Cnnitaiiliuoplc     Thi 
■  thrcnleiiing   nititude,  and   info 
mehcd  them  that  PhuRit  wu 
Conatintinoplr,  Kuh  a  comminiD 
«apiial,  Uiift  Mnurice  thought  iibcitlo  fly  ii 
prOTinceB*  and  then  to  pnpnrv  for  miituiQ 
rfTecIrd  hia  eunpe  in-  ■fk,  together  with  hit  wits 
and  childron.    A  itomi  compelled  him  to  land  near 
the  church  of  St.  Autonnniiii,  not  fhr  (mm  Chid- 
ciMliin.      Thence  he  deipatcbcd    hii   ctdeat  > 
Thiiadontis  to  the  court  of  ChoinMf,  to  implfi 
hun  to  confer  the  ««me  favour  npon  the  empei 
vhich  the  emperor  had  once  conferred  upon  t 
king.     Maurice  with  hit  familj-  look  uiKtuary 
the  chuircli  of  St.  AuloDDDiut :  he  waa  tonurrd  by 
iiifleringi  of  bod;  and  deapair  of  mind.     During 
thii  tinip  Phocaa  nrrired  in  Cnnntantinople,  and 
wiw  proclaimed  emperor  on  the  23d  of  Novcmbct, 
r.a-i.     He  immediately  unt  eirculionen  in  watch 
of  Mnarice,  who  wna  dragged  with  bii  family  (rom 
the  sanetusrj-  to  the  iciitlbld.     "' "      '  ""' 
Tiheriui,  Prtmi.  Paulul,  JiIB 
had  their  heada  cut  off  while  their  fnlhec  atood  tiy 
piaving.   hut   not  trembling,   nwoiiing   the  falnl 
hlr^ke  in  hia  turn.     He  waa  murdered  on  the  S7th 
of  NoiembiT,   G02 ;    hii  cidctt   (on   Theodoiiui, 
who  hod  not  pmcecded  fur  on  his  way  to  Penia, 
ivHB  urrcilcd,  and  shared  hi*  fate  loun  aflerwardi. 
The   empreaa  and    Ibrec  of  her  duughtcn  wuro 
thrown  into  priion,  but  in  G05,  or  perhnpa  607, 
they  were  likeniae      -  ■     ■     ■■         i  -i    -  .  .i- 


The 


coda  of  Mauj 


hit  ion*  vorc  cortied  on  pikea  to  Phocai,  who, 
afUT  hnring  enjoyed  the  aiiiht  for  loniu  time,  gave 
oniora  for  the  eieeuiinn  of  Petmi,  the  brother  of 
Jfaurice,  Comenlinbs  Coinlanline  Lardj-a,  and  a 

Among  the  papcra  of  the  murdered  emperor  waa 
found  hia  will,  which  he  hid  mode  in  the  fifteenth 
vonr  of  hia  reign  (:i97}.  nnd  by  which  he  left 
Ccinatiinlinople  and  the  lutttoTheodoaiua  ;  Home, 
It.ily  and  the  lalanda,  to  hia  second  ton  Tibciiua. 
Maurice  waa  indeed  prep:irinf;  for  wreHtiug  Italy 
n  the  Lnnibiirdi,  and  might  have  carried  hia 


flgninat  the  Pen 


.    for 


:    great 


neral  than  aa  a  king,  Miiurice  w 
yet  one  of  the  beat  emperor*  of  the  IduL  Co 
atantly  active,  he  knew  Dn  other  pleasure  than  th 
which  oriaui  from  doing  one'i  duly  ;  he  waa  fit 
without  being  obstinate,  bold  yet  prudent,  a^ 
both  aereni  or  forbeariu;  according  locircnmatanci 
Ha  was  completely  mnster  of  hia  noiaioni  ai 
nppelitea,   aober  to   the   oitrer 


piety.  No  aooner  wi 
nf  the  emperor  Tihc 
treahtd  liis  father  Pi 


They  cnnlinued  la 


and  full  of  filial 
a  he  informed  of  the  intenliona 
nut  towarda  him,  than  he  en- 
uliia  and  hia  moliier  Joanna  to 
ile.and  ihey  were  both  pretent 

fe  at  his  court,  and  hia  father 
ial  influential  minialvia:  the 
wiae  and  welt-diaposed  man 
ihe  view*  of  Maurice  upnn 
lead  ta  either  an  alliance  or  a 
in  Gaul,  their  king  Childeliert 
lua  on  thai  FuUj.vU  wlii.-h  ia 
w.  vol.  i.  p.  liUP.  A  nnlurnl 
T,'.i3  Bivi'd  Paiilus  From  being 
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much  ;  but  he  waa  u  fa 
jecti  from  laxei,  that,  on  tbc  uuuliuj,  ba  lowvaj 
them  eonaidetably  t  <ui  one  decaudon  h*  took  al 
one-third  of  the  land-tax.  Aita  md  ■'iraifta  «tn 
protected  by  thia  great  emiienr.  who  vamami 
considemble  leaining.  Mannoa  wrote  timvt  baafa 
oil  the  military  art,  which  hava  fartaiiatriy  c^ 
down  In  poaterity.  They  are  andtled  arpii  <yi^ 
and  were  pnbliahed  with  a  Latin  rtnaea,  taMht 
with  Arrian-a  "  Tactics,"  by  Jobg  Sebtta,  V^k. 
16G4,8io.  The  text  contain*  38-3  half  ngea,  ail 
the  vertion  aa  much  ;  the  editor  added  167  p^M 
of  notea,  and  ■  few  pages  with  rery  eoiiagi  npn- 
aentationt  of  the  different  battle  aiiaj*  apaken  af 
in  Ihe  work.  (Theophylact.  SinHcatta,  ITtaiTa* 
ridi;  Engr,  lib.  r.  tL  ;  Theoph.  p.  2IS,  &t.| 
Cedren.  p.  SOi,  Ac. ;  Zonar.  *aL  ii.  Pl  TO,  At  j 
Meiwnder,  p.  121,  &e. ;  Mkepb.  CalL  ZTJIL  I, 
40.)  ■  t  W.P.I 


».2a)<* 


M  AU'RICUfl,  JU'NIUS,  ollad  ia  aa 
acripta  both  of  Taritaa  and  Pliny  Mariim . 
intimate  friend  of  Pliny,  whe  aaya  (B^.  v 
him,  "  quo  viro  nihil  Grmiua,  nihil  Teiina.*-  Moa- 
ricua  ahewed  hia  indepCDdence  by  tba  qaeatin 
which  he  dared  lo  aak  Domitian  in  the  iniate,«t 
the  Bcceaaion  of  Vetpaaian,  A.  D.  TO  {Tac.  iAC  if. 

lioned  ;  and  it  is  thetaforf  not  aaipriaiiw  tbat  ha 
was  banished  doting  the  reign  of  Domitan.  Ha 
was  recalled  from  exile  by  Nerra,  and  an  anerdola 
related  by  Pliny  (Bp.  I.  e.)  and  AurieliBt  VietK 
(Epil.  U)  ahowa  with  what  fivediaa  ha  ^ke  to 
Ihe  latter  emperor.  (Tac  Agrie.  *S  ;  Plia.  ^i. 
5,§10,iii.  U.S.').}  Mauricuawaathebcolbetaf 
Arulenut  Ruaticua  (Plin.  ^>  i.  U).  [Rmmci-a.] 
Thiee  of  Pliny'a  epialles  are  addnaaed  le  MaaiKB 
(i.  14.iL  l(i.vi.  U). 

MAU'ROPUS,  JOANNES.     IJoahkw,  N* 
58.] 


.  ot  Cnri 


u  Ihe  eldeai 


igntj.  If  the 
chronology  of  Diodotus  be  correct,  bit  tOBimm 
may  be  placed  in  B.  c  377.  Bat  the  firu  eecaaiwi 
on  which  he  appeora  in  biatory  it  not  till  Wag 
oflerwarda,  in  a.  c.  362,  when  he  took  pan  ia  the 
gpiiend  revolt  of  the  aatnpa  agaiut  Aitaicnaa 
Alnemon.  (Uiod.  i<r.  90.)  He  ia  taid  te  ban  at 
that  time  already  poatcwed  ttTcnl  ttnog  tiuUmia 
and  flonrithing  citiea,  of  which  bit  cajiital,  Halt- 
comauui,  waa  the  moat  conapinioni ;  but  be  ^ 
peari  to  have  availed  hinaelf  of  ll  ' 


mottaaiir  (I 


n  great  part  of  Lydia  and  Ionia  ■ 
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of  Uhudaj  und  Co.  ; 
WBi  spgiuentlr  Bi  a  pnliminaE;  iWp 
tfa^t  h^  avercbrew  dw  democracy  in  me  loimer 
i'lftnd.  aad  rilabliibcd  then  ui  oliguciucal  goveni- 
m^iil  in  Ihff  hands  n(  hii  cwn  frinidi.  (Dem.  c^ 
A^»f.  /.■/,.  pp.  191,168.)  Shortly  after  (B.C  3.^8) 
he  juiunl  vrilh  Iho  Rhodiuii,  liysuitians  nnil 
Chlan*  in  Ihe  mr  waged  by  ihem  i^inrt  tha 
Alhcninna,  known  by  the  imme  of  the  Social  Wu. 
of  which  indeed  he  wai,  according  to  Iteaiatibenei, 
tb«  primp  mover  and  miligBiar.  ihough  we  do  not 
hear  of  liji  taking  any  bnber  pan  in  it  than 
tending  ti  body  af  troopa  to  unitl  in  iha  ded'oes  of 
(.')iii>9.  (Dem.  I.C.  j  Diod.  ivi.  7.)  He  died,  ao- 
cording  to  Diodnnu  (ivi  36)  in  B.  c  353,  nfiei  a 
reign  of  iwenty-foiir  yeari,  leiiiing  ne  children, 
nnd  wu  lucwrded  by  hii  wifo  and  titter  Aite- 
uiisia.  The  eilnvafinnl  Ritcf  of  the  luilci  (bi  hit 
death,  nnd  the  hmiouti  the  paid  lo  hit  meniary — 
wpecially  by  the  erection  of  the  eottly  inonuineDt, 
which  iraa  cnlled  frnm  him  Ihe  ManioleDm,  and 
wai  accomited  one  of  the  Kien  WDaden  of  the 
world— an  well  knawn.  [AnTiMtaU.]  On  oe- 
cniion  of  the  c«i»ecratian  ot  Uial  monument,  a  priu 
Wat  prapDted  by  Artemiiia  for  the  beat  panegyric 
of  her  hniband,  and  the  pniiiei  of  Haoiolui  wen 
eelclinited  by  rita]  nralora,  among  whom  Theo- 
pompui  waa  the  tncceuful  candidate.  (Gel),  i. 
lU.)  NoertheletB,  Ihe  ehnractei  IniDimiited  to 
lit  of  the  Carian  prince  ii  by  no  meant  one  of  un- 
miied  praiie.  He  ia  laid  to  have  been  very  greedy 
of  money,  which  ha  fought  to  accumulate  by  every 
menni  in  hin  power,  and  Ihut  amuied  vatl  iroa- 
tiiret  at  the  erpenie  of  hit  ■ubjeclt.  The  ciuni 
lliTii  Bcvuinulaied  were  in  great  part  eipeoded 
upon  the  decoration  of  his  new  capital,  Halicai- 
iia»a>.  to  which  he  had  traDiferred  the  teal  of 
K">ernnieiit  from  Mylain,  the  reaidence  of  ihi 
former  princea  of  Caiia,  and  where  ho  not  onl] 
cnnitiuBlfid  a  aplendid  pahue  for  himielf,  but 
ndomed  the  city  with  a  new  agots,  lampka,  and 
mnny  other  pablie  wotka.  So  moch  laale  and 
judgineni.  ai  well  aa  nugnifitence,  were  di^layed 
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le  reception 
o.n.  {i>iog. 


<t  wilhou 


cited 


i.  B7) 


flcvaini  chnnicier.  (Strab.  liv.  p.  G56  ;  Lu^aa. 
/■  I'.  1  Thenpomp.op.  i/niyxcrul.ff  £iih4.  i.  m.  Hav- 
n«Adr,'ApTtHiiila;Polyaen.tiL-23.$l',  l>lii>.»..Y. 
isirl.  G.)     Cenceming  the  chronelogy  of  hia  tvign 

■~-  ffli,  F.  II.  vol  jL  p.  ane.     [E.  H.  a] 


MAXK'STIUS,  Roman  emperor  i-V,.  SOS- 
SI  J.  M.  Ai  Kii.ii;»  V*i.BBii;»  Maxintiia  i. 
aon  of  Mniimianiu  Ben'uliiia  and  Kolropia.  i 
ceiroil  in  marriage  the  daughter  of  Oaleriaaj  li 
ill  cogaeijuencc.  it  woidd  MampoC  bit  iadskBt  and 
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T  pai 

fnllawed  Ibe  ibdica- 
of  hif  Father  and  DiecletiaD  in  *.  D,  30A.  A 
strong  fealing  of  dlaaffection  towarda  tba  exlaling 
government  prevailed  at  thie  time  in  Rome,  arinng 
'  pivHore  of  incrcaied  laiatian  upon  lh« 
1  wealihiei  cianea,  from  (he  diaconlenl  of 
the  praeioriana  who  had  been  recently  deprired  of 
ail  their  excluaive  privilege!,  nnd  from  the  indignn- 
lion  which  pervaded  the  whole  community,  in  con- 
angnenco  of  the  degradation  of  the  ancient  isetro- 
polit  by  tb«  rdection  of  Niconiedirin  and  Milan  aa 
the  reaideucua  of  the  Aogna^.  It  proved  no  diffi- 
eidt  talk  for  the  n»^lectca  prince  to  turn  thii  angry 
•pirit  10  hit  own  adiaolagr,  and  to  place  bimntf 
at  the  head  of  the  party  who  alyled  ihemielvei 
palriola.  A  regular  conapiracy  wb<  toon  organiied 
and  engeily  wipponed  by  men  of  all  lanki,  the 
ttandaid  of  open  revolt  waa  raitfd,  the  feeble  rc- 
liatanee  of  tb«  few  magiattaiet  who  reiu-iined  true 

waa  piwlaimed  enipenn  on  the  2Sth  of  Ocloiirr, 
A.  D.  30(i,  amidit  Ihe  niail  enthnaiattic  demonalm- 
of  Kal  by  the  atnate,  the  popnlace,  and  Ihe 


[Siv 


I.B],    . 


guardianahip  of  Ihoie  pinvinci 
milled,  ttiaighlway  marched  upon  Rome  to  tup- 
preia  what  he  vunly  deemed  i  irifling  inaumclion  : 
bat  a  huge  body  of  hia  tmnpc  having  deh^rted  to 
their  old  commander,  Maximianua.  who,  upon  the 
iovieaiion  of  hie  ann,  had  qnilted  hit  relrrjitin  Lu- 
cania,  and  had  again  airumed  the  purple,  the  Caeaar 
compelled  lo  nlmit  in  ell  haale  la  Ravenna, 


lotljpi 


an.     In  i 


■rha 


almoat  impregnable  itrooghold,  and  to  Uvat 
lemency  of  hi4  foe,  who,  having  once  ob- 
nothing 


ua*  penuadtd  by   ireuheroDt  reprpaenlnlii 

tainedpoi 

HtvB  the  liberty  of  chooaing  tht 

death  {*.  D.   307).     Onleiius  enraged   by  dieie 

diuattrt.  baaicned,  al  the  head  ot  a  numeroot  boat, 

drawn  fnm  lllyria  and  the  Esat,  to  chaalise  the 

UBoiper  :  bat  the  military  totcnu  at  Maiimianiia 

doriaed  a  ayttem  of  defence  which  paralyied  the 

merjpea  ot  hia  opponent.     The  invader  foond  hiro- 

aelf  in  a  deaert,  the  whole  population  had  quitted 

Ihe  open  country,  every  town  cii|nble  ot  mitlnnee 

that  ita  gatet,  and  tbnt,  although  he  penetraltd 


lilea  of  the  city,  the  embairai 
it  lllldier^  prored 


fHly  of 
lUi,  that  h)  coitaiderpd 
of  paoea  i  and  whm 


haaty  ntrcal.  Maienlina.  idim-rd  from  Ibaaa  in- 
mineiit  daiigen,  proceeded  ta  dlaenlanglo  himaalf 
from  the  control  which  Ua  blhcr  •onghl  M  •■»• 
(iae  ;  and  hftving  nuvtrded  io  driving  hin  bom 
the  court  [AUxiMLairtrB],  tuned  hia  acma  ugalnn 
Africa,  when  a  orrlain  Alexander  had  aatablinhHl 
an  independent  away.  The  omlett  waa  rjuickly 
termiuaied  by  tha  dnlxuetion  of  the  pralrnder,  aba 
Ibe  victoiy  «a*  tavagdy  abnitd.  The  whaU 
coimtiT  wa*  nvaaed  wiib  Bn  and  awnrd  \  Car> 
thage.'at  Ibal  epoch  ooa  at  tha  naal  tplendid  citir* 
In  iho  world,  waa  made  th*  acme  at  a  g»nrnilrun- 
AagrKlloD  and  taiamtN,  •ftn  vhacb  the  cra^u 
SHI 


980 


MAXENTIU3. 
D  Itome,  Ihers  to  celebiab 


t  AAgitioDi 
uiont  of  a 


triumph,  and  u 
depraveii  iiatun!,  at 
Elated  by  theu  ii 

the  conduct  of  the  Utter  towardt  MaiimLuio*.  he 
prppjircd  10  pat)  into  Gaul  with  .in  arnijr  numbering 
iioi  leu  iliau  two  hundreJ  thouiand  men.  But  his 
H'lieiiu!*  were  fiu*tnit«d  by  lli«  prudent  boldneu 
uf  hi<  ajieniary.  wbo,  eneounigeil  by  an  enibuiy 
dnpAUlied  fnun  Rome  imploring  relief  from  the 
■>p|ireauon  of  Ibc  ileapot,  deienuined  nl  once  to 
crou  till!  Alp*.  The  evenu  of  thii  campaign  are 
■k'tailed  vWwhei)  [Cos-ktantini^s,  p.B34].  The 
toccet  of  tlic  tyrant,  ihnlterei)  by  the  defeaU  of 
Turin  and  Veroiiu,  retired  upon  Itome ;  the  deci- 
i.ive  buttle  wai  fuugbt  at  Saxa  Hubra,  not  fiu  from 
the  itoried  ilream  of  Ibe  Ciemera ;  the  imperial 
nrmy,  cut  off  from  retreat,  were  driven  by  ihou- 
Hind)  into  the  Tiber ;  the  Milviaii  bridge  broke 
lieueaih  the  fugitire*  Hi  (he  vi>ry moment  whenMax- 
riitiut  waa  forcing  hi*  way  through  the  throng  which 
rhokcd  up  the  pauage,  and  Uime  down  by  the 
weight  of  Jiii  BRnoar.  ha  periibed  niiieiably  in  the 
hiiKun  nn  Ibe  GSth  of  October,  312,  eiaetly  til 
)«an  from  the  day  on  which  he  nai  saluted  em- 


All  liistorlani  agree  in  repretentiiig  thli 
at  II  moniter  itf  rspacity,  cruelty,  ami  luit 
r.idj  feirourcd  cUu  wai  ihe  military,  upoi 
be  depended  for  safety  ;  and  in  order  to  secu 


prmci 


other  portion  ofb 

sitllieetaw 

remade  the  fictimi  of 

eas,  and  ruined  by  the 

jno«Bnndi,jg™ 

clions.     Va 

lb  regard  te 

bit  conduct  towurdi 

iheChritti^ns.sl 

be  it  commended  for 

tlie  solitary  rirtu 

"fYol'3 

e,  while  by  others  he 

is  numbered  am 

ng  the   m 

1-he  truth  »em. 

0  be.  that 

either  of  these  repre. 

rate.     The  Chri.iiani  suffered  in 

Ilia  tway  ;  bnt  while  tbert 
ilial  they  i 

liint  they  were  al  any  lime  the  ohjeclt  of  tpeeiid 
hottililv.  (Zonni.  ii.  !l  — 111;  Zonir.  lii.  33,  liii. 
1  1  Piiiegyr.  Vel.  it  9,  5.  1 1— 'JS,  i.  6,  7,  4t, 
S7,  He.,  II.  16  ;  Auctor.  ile  Mart.  I'tnaui.  cc  -26, 
■JU,  41 ;  Euieb.  11.  E.  riii.  14,  Vit.  Omit.  L  •>6, 
33,  Ik.  I  Fragments  publiahed  by  Vaksiui  at  the 
end  of  his  edilioii  uf  Aniniianua  Manrllinus  ;  Vic- 
tor, </>  Cat:  41},  Ki-U.  40 1  Eulrop.  x,  -'.)   [\V.  R,] 


MAXENTJUS. 

in   -ScpkM 
tmibBa.wb 
to  han  come  from  th*  biihopric  sf  T« 
sad  the  adjacent  bisbf^uica  near  tlw  Hntb  faaok  tt 

by  contending  for  the  pn[«iety  at  tha  ixfttmm 
"  Uuus  a  Trinilate  in  ana  eradfixtu  ctL"  Tka 
mode  of  expreiaion  was  sospectcd  of  corvtinf  lbs 
Atonopbysite  or  Ealychian  hemj  [EvTTOBiJi 
and  the  furmuta  "  Una  Persona  c  Trisitate"  *■ 
r^arded  a*  more  onbadoi.  Hera  ma  nfidiBl 
causa  in  that  age  uf  logonuchy  br  bi 


the  side  of  the  ■■  Scylhiani ; "  bat  ■ 
was  one  of  (hem  is  qoasiioxiAUe :  be  n%  at 
cUimcd  to  be,  of  the  monastie  pcofeaaion,  aod  ilyU 
himself  abbot ;  bat  bam  what  pbsee  h«  ouna  ia  ray 
doubtful.  The  hlagdebiti]^  CmHUHtsn  and  Pe» 
sevino  absurdly  identify  him  vith  Uaxoitiaa,  aa 
abbot  of  Foilon,  in  France ;  nnd  Usher,  Sdbnd 
by  Cafe,  miinndetilaiiding  an  ezpcnaioa  in  <a  af 
Maienliui'  worki,  makes  him  ■  monk  and  prra- 
byter  of  Anlioch.  Some  bare  esaldnided  him 
with  the  Joannes  of  Antiocb  aianriiinril  by  Genna- 
diiu(i£e  Virit  llliatr.c.  93).  Fna wbMntr quarter 
he  came,  he  tnlercd  warmly  into  ika  esBlnl,  wbich 
was  further  inflamed  by  tbe  ndfilin  o(  tbe  een- 
Iroversy  about  divine  gnce,  fniT«d  ia  the  Eisl  l>y 
the  diffusion  of  the  Sem^PclagiBn  irriiingB  M 
Kauitusof  Riei[FiL-HTL-sRnMNa»].  llaieatiut 
became  Ihe  leader  of  Ihe  Scylhiana,  and  ptesenLrd 
on  their  part  and  his  own  a  naiBaaliii  of  &i(h  (■ 
(he  legates  of  pope  Hormiadas,  who  «cce  U  Ceo- 
stantinopls  on  other  ma((eca,  Tbi*  caoftaaioa  was 
deiigned  to  Tindicala  tbem  fram  tb*  n^ieiea  «r 
charge  of  Eutychianinn,  and  (o  rixaln  the  BBCtia 
of  the  legalea  to  the  bTonriu  iiijanaiiiii  **  Unv  • 
Trinitate,"  &e.  Failing  in  tbia,  loar  of  tb  makt. 


Homo,  to  tty  wbal  eaald 
be  done  with  the  ftfK  bimielL    But  ihiiinb  tbey 

•tnuned  every  nerre,  they  conU  eflbet  nolbbvi 
and  after  a  Way  of  a  year  or  Don  ibn  l>lniiB4 
to  Constantinople  ;  shortly  after  wbieb  fliiiMiiihi. 
in  a  letter  to  Ponsetsor,  an  Afriom  biibop  Iken  ■ 
exile  al  Constantinople,  bnnded  then  aa  doceiesn 
and  men  of  the  worst  chancier.  Ta  tbia  kMr 
Haxentias  published  a  reply;  and  in  nd^r  to  bai* 
more  liberty  to  aaiail  it,  chose  to  regani  it  as  sot 
genuine.     Nothing  further  of  llaxcntiaa'a  biitoiT 


His  works  are  extant  only  in  a 
d  have  been  published  in  Tariou 
1  fatheii.  They  first  appiiond  in 
ilJiu,  foL  DaM^I.  Ijfi     '     -'     •  ■  iiMiinn 

ana,,  fol  Lyon.  1077,  n>L  ii.  p.  AU,  *c.  tbaf 
pear  in  the  fuUowJDg  order; — 1.  Jemmmii  Haa- 
In  Comfitiio  due  ttdrt,  a.  dt  C3ru*i  Pnfimm, 
preiktaty  letter  to  tba  Isplea  of  itm  IMy 
ippean  to  be  the  cwibsaion  aliaady 


with 


noticed,    i.  l^jmtiiti  ._  __, 

these  appear  to  haie  been  pnMiahad  by  lb*  iliiliima 
of  the  IScythian  monks  at  Roow,  and  co^asi  tl 
twelve  brief  anathemas  apinat  vhmnu  dagaab 
3.  KJiudm  uKa  Pida   Profamoi    aboitci  t^ 


MAXlMIANL'S. 

eJ  fi/'irfuJjw  IIirmM-j/  Rrr/itmiio.  Tbt  renwin- 
iiig  worki  are;  6,  ^u>,/»n  eontra  Ar^Aalm  I*- 
Irliui.  7.  lijiudrm  lAiAflTsnin  contra  Nalari- 
aiiat,librm.  To  tli«i- Kranil  |ii«i!>n»  jjnliHd, 
lij  Ihc  edilor  oflhe  BitliaiJirra,  .bun  uitradacllinii, 
poinling  out  Iheir  lOp^NHu-d  hereiical  Icndencj. 
Baronius  nlw  bitterly  iii>*)gh<  npiml  ihe  hfre«i« 
of  Mlicnlitu,  who  it,  howeiLT.  nblj  Tindinted  by 
Cnrdiiml  Narimnd  b]- J<.hn  Forbrt  of  Aberdeen. 
(Itorou.  Aitaala  ad  nnn.  £19.  5'20i  Norialui, 
Hul>a:PeU-yiaH.  iL  18— -JUi  ForbcWDt. /lUtrwtwu. 
lltitvnto-TltiotBgic.  iii.  31  ;  Carr,  Hid.  tUL  nd 
snn.  iaO,  rol.  L  p.  SOS.  «d.  Oi£  1740—1:12; 
Rubric.  CW,  Cro«,  loL  i.  p.  510.)  [J.  C.  M.] 
MAXIHIA'NUS  I..  Romwi  mvtnt.  t.  b. 
38(>— 305— 310.  M.Aviiii.iuiVtLiKliikH^x- 
IHIANUB,  bom  of  hutnble  pirenu  in  Puinonia, 
hjid  Bcquind  lucb  hi||h  bait  by  hia  Krvim  in  the 
■nny,  that  when  Diocletian  carried  into  eflect 
(:!.  D.  !85)hi(celebrali>dKlienie  for  ditiding  with- 
mic  diiniembcring  the  nnpire  [DrocLaTUKCS.  p. 
lOl'JJ,  he  *a*  induced  lo  •elect  thii  migh  wildier 
for  hi>  colleBgue.  u  oni  who«  habiu  and  abililin 
■ipre  likely  lo  prnre  imnituiiirlT  Tslnable  in  ihe 
■dual  ditturbed  itala  bf  public  sJHiin,  and  accord- 
ingly crested  him  firtt  Coeur  (295),  and    then 

hniiurury  appellation  of  Ilrreuliiu,  while  be  him- 
H-If  Htaiimed  that  ofyoi-jiu,  epithcUirhieh  aUbrded 
a  cnpiuu)  theme  to  Ihp  panegyrjite  of  thai  epoch 
for  brond  adulation  and  for-fetfhed  conceila.  The 
(ubsequeot  hiilory  of  Muioiisii  ia  lo  intimately 
blended  with  that  of  bis  palran  and  of  Con- 
•lanline.  Ihntalmoit  eriTy  pnrticulnt  bai  beeu  fully 
detailed  in  tinner  artklra  (Diaci.mAN[ia  ;  Con- 
STANTTNUS  I.  ;  MiX«NTIU».l  It  will  be  niffi- 
eient,  therefore,  lo  direct  Mteiiiion  ta  the  leading 
facta,  that  after  hanng  been  most  reluctantly  pet- 
tuaded,  if  not  eompellied  to  .-ibdicnle,  at  Milan,  on 
the  fint  of  May,  *.  B.  305,  he  eagerly  obey»4  Ibe 

(306),  and  qiiittins  hit  iriiremeut  in  Lurania,  waa 
n^in  intetted  with  at)  ihe  intlKnia  of  thv  iniperial 
tiaiion  ;  that  having  by  hit  biavery  and  tkill, 
aviTlwl  the  dangiTi  which  threatened  Italy,  ha'ing 
compatted  Ihe  death  of  Sftemi  (307),  and  haiing 
r.-pul»^  Oalel'        ' ' 


and  the  hand  of  hi 


e  betlowed  the   title  of 


laientiua.  who,  having  brconie  i 
litiol  and  dictation,  prete<.ded  or  I 
id  Ibnned  a  plot  (or  hii  i 


^tlimnenienl ;  that  having 
oeuuen  nimten  to  me  ceutt  of  GaJerint.  and  having 
Lprn  there  detnrled  in  the  ptoaemiion  of  Imuon- 
alile  tiitrignet,  be  Miighi  rebige  with  hia  Kn-in-law, 
nnd,  to  diiann  all  autpidun,  Dnce  mote  formnlly 
threw  off  the  purple  t  tbat  having  taken  advantage 
of  the  temporary  abtence  of  hit  protector  and 
trtacberoutly  gained  powuion  of  the  Ireamnt 
di'piihiicd  Ht  Arlet,  by  pmfiiie  t>hbrrj  he  penuadi'd 
a  body  of  toldiera  to  prtKlsim  him  Augiiltua  Fur 
the  third  time  ;  that  having  been  ihut  iip  in  Mai^ 

»t  all  hit  digniiiei,  bill  permitted  to  retain  hit  life 
and  liberty  (308)  ;  but  that,  finally,  two  yoart 
itfterwardt,  having  vainly  endcavouied  lo  induce 
--'-'- Ictlroy  herbutbond,  ■■ 


daught-r  Fan 
Iinfiled 


of  hit  death,  1 
I  if  February.  ^ 


MAXIMIANUS. 

The  ahulr  li><lory  of  thit  tlonny  iieriiil  boui 
letlimony  to  the  niliury  Ulentt  of  Muiinilaniu, 
and  prOTei  with  e^oal  certainty  that  he  W1U  totally 
deilitule  of  all  dignity  of  mind.  Iboniugbly  unprin- 
cipled, not  merely  rough  and  item,  but  baao  and 
cnieL  All  autliuritiei  agne  thai  he  waa  altogether 
devoid  of  cultivation  «  n^tinement,  and  il  it  said 
that  bit  featiirca  and  geneta)  aipect  were  an  index 

So  long  ai  he  waa  guided  by  the  aiipcrior  gcniua 
and  commanding  intellect  of  Diocletian,  he  per- 
loimed  well  the  work  fior  which  he  waa  chosen,  but 
Ihe  latter  yeun  of  hit  lite,  wben  left  to  the  dirmion 
of  hit  own  judgment.  eihiUt  a  melancholy  tpeE- 
lacle  of  weak   amUtion,  turbuleiicc,  perfidy,  and 

Matimianot  mairied  EnlrBpia,a  widowofSyrlaa 
Eittactiou,  by  whom  ha  had  two  cJiildmi,  tlie 
eniperor  Uaienlini,  and  Fanila,  wife  of  Con- 
stontine  the  tlteat  Eutnpia,  by  her  former  hun- 
baind,  wbo  ia  unknown,  had  >  daugbt'r.  FLavut 
Maiimiana  Theodora,  who  waa  Huitvl  lo  Coo- 
when  be  waa  clentfd  la  the  rank 


nei  1 


[E«T 


!A  i  Fat.' 


:  Thh 


*l 


(Zoaim.  iL  7.  A,  10,  11  ;  Zonal.   aiL  31,  »i,  Z3; 

Auclor,  de  Mari.  Firme.  B,  39,  30  i  Panegyt.  Vel. 

ii.  pauicn.  ili.  3.  ID,  U,  vi.  9.  tiL  U,  &c;  Victor, 

•U  Owa.  £>tL   as.  (0  ;  Euttop.  ii.  U.  16,  i.  I. 

2 ;    Oroa.    viL  Si,   38  )    Grulsr.   Carp.    /acnp. 

(cliJuL  4  :  Tillemonl,  Hal.  dm  Emp.  noL  v.  lii.  J 

in  Dirclet.  ;  Eckhel,  voL  viiLp.  15.)  [W.B.] 


MAXIMIA'NCS  II.,  Roman  emperor,  a.  D. 
306—311.  OiLtaivs  VaLMMUH  HAXIkh 
Asva.  bora  near  Sardica  in  Uacia,  waa  ihs  khI  af 
»  thepbeid.  and  in  eaily  life  feUowrd  the  famnhla 
calling  of  fail  parent.  Hence  he  it  rnFqnratljr  d* 
ligiuiled  in  hiaiory  by  the  epithet  jlnuatenn, 
alihough  thit  miiit  be  regarded  lathat  aa  a  romiliar 
than  a*  a  fennal  appellation.  siDC*  Il  nowbuv 
■ppeara  upon  any  public  monnnwiit.  Having  tervcil 
in  the  wan  of  Aunliin  and  Proint,  he  paaied 
tlirounh  all  the  iuferior  giailn  of  military  nnk  in 
I,  wlih  euch  dtitlngiiiihidnpulalion.thal 
-'-^ jellrj  Un  cunitllullua  of  th> 


nDiocI 
.»  [Dro. 


ilonm.  in  a.  o.  39*  lo 
diecturge  Iha  dijpiiiMt  Ixtl  arduou)  dntiei  of  a 
Caunr,  waa  adoptnl  hy  the  eldtr  enipeiBr.  wbeaa 
dinghior  Valeria  he  racriied  in  narriHa.  waa  par- 
■'■' 'of  Aniu,  and  wna 


uiited  to  particlnta  in  the  tifiaafJvB 
utruitid  with  the  tnnunand  o/  lltyria 


^  3!»7  b. 


monaivh  Naran,  a: 
wat  tnaled  with  the  motl  iDialtiDg  h 
fail  blheriu-law.  Ilul  having  fiilty  ivdMStd  bla 
credit  by  the  g1.>riaiit  Iimv  of  lb-  Movd  copaiin 
[Di(iCLaTiaKi's.p.  lOI'i].  he  boa  thia  Iibo  (m< 
wani  aaanmed  a  mon  haughty  bnuing,  which  gar- 
dually  took  the  Icirm  of  am'gnni  iliclalion,  at  Ihn 
bodily  iMaJib  Md  Dental  eucr|i«t  of  bit  in|iiiiu( 


Q82  MAXIMIANU3. 

gradually  lunk  DDilcr  the  preuure  of  complicated 
■niietiet.  Upon  the  abdication  of  Uioctetian  and 
Miuimian  {a.  d.  30.i),  an  treat  which  i>  nid  to 
huce  b«n  hulened,  if  not  canied,  b;  bia  iotiiguci 


■S  II.  i 


i-'s].  1 


hiiDKlf  and  ConiUmtiut  to  the  bigher  rank  of 
AugUBti,  begun  to  look  forvurd  with  cDutidrncc  to 
the  period  whtn  the  death  of  hi>  coUea^ic  ihouM 
leare  him  sole  muter  of  the  world.  But  then 
hopei  wen  dealined  lo  be  lignHll;  fruilmtpd.  The 
newi  of  the  dcccOM  of  Chlurus  wn*  accomjuiniiid 
hj  the  intelhpenca  that  the  iroopi  had  riitbu- 
liaiticalljr  proiTered  theii  allegiance  to  hii  ton. 
Oalsriiu,  filled  witb  dinppointnieut  and  in^e,  found 
biuiaelf  in  no  condition  to  milt,  and  uliboiigh  be 
refuwd  to  concede  a  higher  title  than  that  of  Ckieiar 
to  Conitontlue,  wa>  obliged  lirtiully  to  reiign  all 
tbiini  to  the  (aireni|;nty  of  (iaul  and  Britain. 
Tliii  miirtificjilion  wni  followed  bj  the  more  for- 
Diidnble  Miie)  of  dimsten  occnuoned  by  the  uauT- 
pnlion  of  Maienliul  which  led  to  the  deslmction 
of  Soenii,  to  the  diigrace  of  Galeriiit  himwlf,  after 
u  umtt  calamitoiii  dunpaign,  and  thui  to  the  lot*  of 
Iialj- and  Africa  [M«ESTIi;»],  A.D.307.    From 

tranquillr,  for  having  lupplied  the  place  of  Severui 
b}'  hia  old  friend  and  comrade  Liciniui  [LioistL's]. 
hv  leeini  to  have  abandoned  thote  achcniei  of 
eitmiTiBant  nmlatiun  once  an  Eggetly  clicriahed, 
and  Iv  have  devoted  liia  nttc^ntlon  to  great  worka 
of  public  utility,  the  draining  of  Lokea  and  the 
clearing  of  (breiti,  until  cut  off  in  a.  d.  IIU,  by 
the  taniD  torrible  diaeaae  which  ii  tud  (o  hare 
li-rminatvd  tho  cxiitence  of  Sulb  and  of  Ilerod 
Ajnippn. 

<Jf  a  haughty  and  nngotemable  temper,  cruel  to 
hi>  enpmict,  uii).iiiteful  to  hialienefactora,  aaiianEvr 
l»  nil  tho  arta  which  aoften  the  heart  or  relinc  the 
iuleltect,  the  chantctur  of  lliia  princu  prem^li 
nothing  to  admire,  eici'pt  iho  valniir  of  a  fi-orlcu 
■nlili-T  and  the  akilt  of  on  acoimplitlied  geiieml. 
Tlie  bbicke*t  thado  upon  hia  menioiy  ia  thrown 
by  hia  piUL-ts  pcrtecQIiun  of  the  Chrialiana,  whom 
ho  ever  ngnrded  with  miicoroui  hoalility,  inali- 
Baled,  we  are  told,  by  the  furioua  bigi>try  of 
hia  ninthiT,  on  ardent  cultivator  of  ionic  of  the 
darker  rile*  of  the  andeni  fiiiih.  The  futal  ordi- 
nance of  Diocletian,  which  for  ao  many  yean  de- 
luged the  world  with  innocent  blood,  is  tnid  to 
have  been  extorted  by  the  prttinacioni  violence  of 
(luleriui,  whoae  tardy  repentance  expi«aied  in  the 
famout  edict  of  toleration  pnliliihed  immediately 
before  hii  death,  made  hut  poor  ammda  for  the 
amount  of  misery  which  lie  had  deliberately  cauaed. 

Galeriui,  by  hi*  lint  wife,  who«  name  i>  un- 
known, and  whom  he  wn*  reiguircd  to  tepodiote 
when  created  Caesar,  had  one  daughter,  who  was 
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married  to   Maientio* ;  liT  hi*   wtami,   OdMk 

Valeria,  the  daughter  of  DiocletiMi,  ha  bad  m 
children.  [Valihia.]  (Zonm.  ii.  8,  10,  II  j 
Zonar.  liL  32,  33,  St ;  Eoseb.  H.  E.mLt,  IT, 
Vil.  Ca-utant.  IS  ;  Auctor.  <b  Mori.  Ptr^i  It, 
&c.,  33,&a.;  Amm.  Ma».  liv.  II.  |  IDj  ViUM, 
de  Caa.  39,  40,  £^.  39.  40  ;  EutnpL  ix.  13,  X 
1— 3i  OroL  viL  36,  38  i  Jomaodm,  db  JMm 
Crt.  *J1  I  Fragment*  published  by  Valeiini  at  tbi 
end  of  hii  ed.  of  Amm.  Uarc  |  3.)  [W.B.] 
MAXIMIA'NUS,  the  poet,  whose  fall  uh 

was  CORNILIUB    MAXtKIANUa    OALLIffl    ETBLa. 


Naapoltta 


f  ISOl, 
youth  of  nineteen,  published  at  Vouct 
•II  imauuy  elegiei,  little  remarkable  for  porilj  <f 
thought  or  of  eipreision,  under  tbc  title  ■*  CanM 
Galli  FmgmeDta,"  with  a  ptebce,  ui  whid  he  <» 
deavoutrd  to  prove  from  intmial  eridaoce  that 
they  must  be  regarded  a*  belonging  to  tha  ill-&ud 
Cornelius  Qallu*,  the  friend  of  Vilgil  and  Oiid. 
[Qalli's,  CmtMLTira.]  They  pnifeM  to  be  writtea 
by  an  old  man,  and  tbe  leading  theoM  ia  tbe  is- 

with  the  vigaur  and  joys  of  yontb,  fain  tbc  n- 
clusiio  subject  of  the  lint  piece  ;  tbe  second,  third, 
and  fouilh  contain  an  acconnl  of  three  miitRiacB 
who  had  in  succession  ruled  his  hc^rt,  Aqailictt, 
Candida,  andLycoria;  the  two  fanner  bad  beenlbe 
objccta  of  a  irsniient  flame  ;  the  last,  long  hit 
faithful  companion,  had  at  length  fcnakea  him  in 
declining  yean  ;  in  the  fifth  ha  girea  the  hiiliirf  of 
a  senile  paiuon  for  a  Grecian  dainael ;  and  tbe 
tilth,  which  extend*  to  a  doaen  linca  onljr.  ia  Ellad 
with  comphiint*  and  lamentation*  allol  fanh  by 
the  near  appnufh  of  death.  Tha  paint*  np« 
which  Oauncui  i:liiefly  inaiated  for  the  puMif  ofhis 
propoiidon  were :— I.  That  we  know  bvsa  Viigil 

which  Oallns  celebnted  thgchanBaaad  tlw  anlty 
of  his  loved  Cytheri*.  3.  That  llie  amhar  of  Ibna 
poenis  describe*  binuelfa*  an  Ftiaif  ■  3.  TlM  tka 
eipresuon*  at  the  beginning  of  tb*  ifth  *I<I7 
evidently  allude  to  bis  offlta  ■*  ftWect  «f  E^rpt. 

These  tcOBoninp  were  at  lirat  Mr  ailssilli  il  \ 
tha  cicgle*  arare  frtqnently  rwrintad  wiA  the 
name  of  Oallus,  and  snbjaiiwd  witboil  Bi«aaB  ta 
many  of  the  earlier  editioBa  of  CUtdlo^  TihaHaa, 
and  Propeitin*,  as  the  ni  ■       -  *   ■ 


that  a  fiditioiu  nam*,  snch  ■•  Lycona,  Bight  be 
regarded  as  common  jRuperlj  ;  that  tb*  fact,  wUtk 
is  unquestionable,  of  the  author  dedaring  hiHarif 
on  Kiruscan,  in  itself  pnm*  that  be  cbbU  dbI  he 
Coinelina  (inllua  who  wa*  a  nati**  of  Foraia  Jalii 
[Frrjui)  in  Southern  Oaal ;  that  the  lepminga  at 
old  age  were  altogether  oDt  tf  plaoe  in  ana  wb* 
prrishrd  while  jet  in  tha  itiength  of  ■— »lu«~l  • 
and  finally,  thai  tha  terms  in  which  an  alhiliB  it 
made  to  hi*  poUiieal  appointment — 

Miiaus  ad  Eoai  legati  munere  partea 
Tranquillnm  cuneti*  nectcre  paeit  Ofvi, 

"  '  '  componere  loedaa  ragnl, 


Inv 


cordis  bella  ui 


are  such  a*  could  neier  have  been  enpbrad  ta 
deaigiiBle  tha  dniie*  of  tha  imperial  pnfan  in  Aa 
most  impnctant  and  jeidausly  gmded  af  aU  tha 
Hnmnn  provinces.  But  when,  ia  addilfam  to  Om 
coutideratians,  il  wai  discaTeiad  that  tha  MSSa 
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hnd  a|>piA»d  in  the  Afteecith  cc 
vnuplvi  which  wiu  allogetlirr  dd 
and  (hat  Ihii  coaplel  (it.  "5), 


ihai  fcnad  had  bron  at  wcitk,  mid  ihal  Osuriinii 
li;id  been  guilty  o(  deiiUrBte  iopoimre.      Sonin 

■cholan  could  diTut  ihsniwlvc*  of  the  iinpnniiin 
that  Uallu)  »a>  in  •orm  wsv  concerned  wilb  these 
produciionfc  Ojrnldui  omitndnj  i)i.il  one  or  two 
mil  of  the  (ii  mi^t  be  pp^nuine  ;  Juliui  Otmu 
^:iH)r['r  n-rni  tulber.  and  believed  Ihit  only  nse 
w^u  ipurinua,  that  on  A^uilina ;  while  Ihnhiui 


nR  that  Ibe  akelchp 

of 

QalTui  had  been 

"verbi 

ah 

ler  and  unikiirut 

Rt  d^Rreet  thcH  anri 

.imi 

Is  fabric  wa.ackno«- 

Iwlwd 

to  he  the  workmaniih 

pof 

a  «na-harla™«) 

.■p«h. 

Thii  brinji  granted 

the 

ne«t  tuk  wii  10 

a.,a 

d  »ben  he  floa- 

riOigd. 

Thi,  inv«tigatioTi 

t  bo  jraihed  fat. 

l-rum 

.own»ord>«ecoh 

l.d"e 

u  natietd  above. 

(hut  he 

wa.bybirth.nEtn 

it  would  appnr 

tli..l  he 

•pent  hii  youth  al  K 

10   pnc 

ry  and  rhelorie,  tli 

I  be 

Bcquited   vi-ide- 

ipread  repuiBiion  ai  a  ipeak 

OratH  lolo  clams 

iao 

bufui. 

mid  Ih 

t.  when  (ar  advance 

d  in 

life,  ho  wu  d<- 

►patcho 

d  to  the  Eael  on  .1 

n  im 

pnn-iol   niixion. 

Li^olvi 

B  the  peaceful  rcUl 

f  1-0  hinedomt 

ltej<iiid  thii  *«  can  tamrh 

nj™ 

nee.     OaUailui, 

l-^nntan 

ni,  and  W™«loif  h 

ndeed,  proved  to 

Ititiro 

*n  Mtiafoclion  thai  1 

hB  verv  M«nmi- 

whom  kiiiR  Theo.1 

nc  nddii'u^d  n  letter 

L21),»ndlhey 

iLortaken  to  dEtenni 

eih 

period  and  the 

ftheembauy.     Th 

uoning,  however. 

ndoHT  that  it  convi' 

lely 

dude*  tbe  giupi 

:.i><l  \, 

n  f^cl  an  elabonte  n 

i.»p 

t  to  emtte  a  rob- 

c,,opkl 


^lus,  llocli,  fen  miKiuUi  ofexa, 
where  it  is   aisnmed   thai  the  penon  addrtuwd 
iiiiKl  br  Qovthiui  the  phiinsopher. 

Three  nut  of  the  four  luimri  piacod  Kl  the  hesd 
nl  ihi)  article  an  probably  ficlilioui.  The  MSS.. 
nv  are  avured,  aihibil  limply  Mojiimiaiau,  ot 
L.  Mitnmhiui.  The  Edilio  Princepi,  in  foL. 
v,liii')i,  althDUHh  without  dale,  and  withoui  nan* 
of  pbicc  or  printer,  it  known  by  bihliogtiphe»  to 
hiive  ln'CTi  printifd  at  Utrechi  about  M73t  btan 
tVir  itii  tlllu  Miunaiiiii  t'Mlnanpii  dfgiM  OuterJi 
r/-iri.--/iuiii  Kliun  nrflvV  rt  jierjoeoiada^  and  a  vcond 
I  iliiiiin.  alio  very  old,  but  without  date,  piiot»d  U 
I'nrii  In  4lo.  by  S.  Jeliansot  and  Pclrut  le  Dmh, 

M-aimiuni  imniila  Alm*-I,r  MitiJM,  ke.     Tl 
itiui  haviii);  fur  a  long  Uuia  aflcc  tbe  puUicnUi 


innini  nf  Camriui  OoUl 
10  retain  hia  deiignatiii 
lawful  owner,  uid  Btr\ 
attached  by  loiiie  editnr, 
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cimilaled  at  1 


with  the  folli 


inicriplian. 


Poema  dt  Amonbut  JtfaamiaM,  Puiliit  Uvrlimnai, 

Labbe  in  hia  BiUioHeea  tram  Atantiuripbrmm 
meiitiouf  other  poemi  of  Maiimlanui.  which  he 
dinlinguiihea,  jhiiwr&iHirtiM ,-  Rt^am  AMriaunf 
Omta  lit  VirliUe  tt  Inridia.  dt  In,  PutinHa,  M 
ArarUia  t  but  of  Ihete  uolliiDg  ii  knawn.  unlNi 
the  Ant  be  another  uane  Ibi  what  wo  now  powmft 
Theniinorenun  In  believe  thai  IheeplpwiiiiulbB 
anlholo)^  foniid  among  the  ueiciiM  of  the  Iwelta 
•chohulic  poeti.  one  of  whom  it  called  Manlmlanui, 
have  any  conneclion  with  the  individaal  irhoin  we 
are  now  diacuuinft-  The  elcfiiei  will  be  found 
beat  lona  in  the  /Via*  LatiniMinor*t 


if  Wan 


detailed  calalogiie  of  the  di^nnt  editiena.  For 
further  infbminiion  coiiault  Ooldtuitua,  Kpitl.  irdic, 
ad  Oaidii  Opaeida  Krotiat,  Fnuief.  ISIU;  Btr- 
nardua  Moneta,  li.  M<»»ghmU,td.ltn„  Vtm,  1715, 
vol  L  p.  33S  1  Souchi^e.  Mtmitnt  <<*  FArntimia 
Ja  /■aci^p'KHia,  vol  KtL  i  Fonlanini,  Ifutorta 
LiUrr.  Jtiaildat,  Ho.  Ham.  1743,  Ub,  1.  e.  S  t 
WilllDliua,  MiuuiHiMM  pritKUVat  Ulti/r,  rwM-, 
Bvft  1741.  |W.  II.) 

MAXIMILLA.  EOSATIA.  IEonitia.] 
HAXIMI'NUS  I..  Hoinan  eoiperor,  *.D.  -JM— 
-238.  C.  Juui'sVuuaMAKtHLVUewaaboraina 
village  on  the  coutinea  of  Thnoe,  of  bntbarinn  pa- 
rentage, hia  hihar  Micca  being  a  (loth,  hi*  nolhar 
Ababa  a  (lerman,  from  a  tribe  of  Ibe  Ahini. 
Bnmght  np  aa  a  ahepherd,  be  Blliacted  the  attwi- 
tion  of  Scptiniiui  Se>cnu,  by  hia  gtgnntie  atalum 
and  ■narviilloui  ft*t>  uf  nnngth,  wai  p*imitu<d  10 
oiiliat  in  the  cavalry,  wa*  appointed  sue  af  llie 
guard*  in  iniinwLiate  allendanoe  on  tbo  person  of 
tbe  emperor,  and  iMn  sained  the  good-will  of  hia 
olfioenaDd  the  trtftrl  el  liia  foUowtoMien.  tJitd<.'t 
CamralU  he  attained  to  tbe  rank  of  lenlurion.  and 
waa  familiarly  deaiinated,  from  bii  pnweii,  Afoi 
Awlnmit  ot  Ilrraii*.  Being  ivgnrdsd  witli  int- 
picioua  hatred  br  Macrinna,  Ihe  anauin  of  hia 
palmn,  he  retired  tm  »  while  (a  bia  tunlio-pravlBMi, 
where  he  acquired  aoBU*  pruperly.  and  maiolalkcd 
a  cordial  inlerconriB  withnla  bariiarian  rauntrymm, 
to  whom  he  wu  on  obJMl  of  do  tnill  pride  and 
admimtimi.  Heiucning  in  Ronie  epsn  lh«  aewaaian 
of  niagafaalua.  although  diigualad  by  hit  proRigata 
fblty,  he  accepted  th*  amolnnnanl  ef  tribune, 
atodiovily  abaenling  hlmaHt  boweter.  tlom  court 
daring  the  whole  rtign,  Dy  Aleiuider  he  vnu  re- 
ceived with  gmil  dialinotion,  wai  enUuiied  vlih 
the  inportant  tank  ef  oigwining  tlie  peal  bolt. 
collHted  chindy  fTom  Ihn  Kaat,  let  th*  invaaioii  of 
flermany,  waa  eventHlly,  U  wa  cm  Inat  lh«  !*■ 

lUionan 


>vea  theie  bonnun  did  A«l  tatiefy  h[a  ambition. 
Taking  advanlage  of  ihe  had  feeling  whlA  . 
among  tbe  tnmaa,  iMUtfalll  tOBtrived  taMi 

'it.  t 


in-cUer  ot  lU  Ibe 
II  that  bl*  M>  urald 
if  Ibe  ctnwnir.     But  1 

Htiefy  hfa  ambition.  | 

nling  whlA  t%uu^ 
DOtrived  taMMBuliiM  J 

3ft  t  J 
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their  discontent,  until  a  regular  conspiracy  was 
matured,  which  ended  in  the  asuttination  of 
Severus  in  Oaul  [SkvsrusJ,  and  in  hit  own  invea- 
titure  (▲.  D.  235)  with  the  purple  by  the  mutinous 
soldiem,  whose  choice  was  not  resisted  by  an  intimi- 
dated senate. 

Maziminus  immediately  bestowed  the  title  of 
Caesar  on  his  son  Maxim  us,  and  without  seeking  to 
display  his  new  dignity  in  the  metropolis,  deter- 
mined to  prosecute  with  all  vigour  the  war  against 
the  Germans,  and  accordingly  crossed  the  Rhine 
towards  the  end  of  the  year  a.  d.  235.  The  cam- 
pugn,  which  lasted  for  upwards  of  eighteen  months, 
was  triumphantly  successful.  The  enemy,  after 
having  in  vain  attempted  to  withstand  the  progress 
of  the  invaders,  were  compelled  to  take  refuge  in 
their  woods  and  marshes,  many  thousand  villages 
were  destroyed,  the  flocks  and  herds  were  slaugh- 
tered or  driven  ofl^  a  vast  amount  of  plunder,  in- 
chiding  multitudes  of  prisoners,  was  secured,  and 
the  emperor  retired  to  Pannonia  in  the  autumn  of 
237,  with  the  resolution  of  re -crossing  the  Danube 
in  the  following  spring,  in  order  that  he  might  sub- 
jugate the  Sannatians  and  airry  his  arms  even  to 
the  shores  of  the  ocean.  Meanwhile,  his  adminis- 
tration had  been  characterised  by  a  degree  of 
oppression  and  sanguinary  excess  hitherto  unex- 
ampled. His  maxim,  we  are  assured,  was  **  Misi 
cradelitate  imperium  mom  teneri^'^  and  unquestion- 
ably his  practice  seems  to  have  been  guided  by 
some  such  brutal  principle.  This  violence  was 
first  called  forth  by  the  discovery  of  an  extensive 
plot,  contrived  originally,  we  are  told,  by  a  certain 
Mngnus,  a  consular,  in  which  many  ofBcers  and 
men  of  rank  were  involved.  The  vengeance  of  the 
tyrant  was  not  glutted  until  four  thousand  victims 
had  been  sacrificed,  the  greater  number  of  whom 
were  destroyed  upon  the  most  vague  suspicion. 
From  this  time  forward  informers  were  encouraged 
to  ply  their  trade.  An  accusation  was  instantly 
followed  by  a  sentence  of  death  or  confiscation  ; 
the  most  opulent  were  persecuted  with  untiring 
r.incnnr,  and  numbers  of  illustrious  families  reduced 
to  indigence.  When  the  sums  lavished  on  the 
troops  could  no  longer  be  supplied  by  the  plunder 
of  private  individuals,  the  next  step  was  to  lay 
violent  hands  on  public  prop(>rty  of  every  descrip- 
tion. The  suras  reserved  in  the  treasury  for  the 
purchase  of  com,  the  fund  set  apart  for  tlicatrical 
exhibitions,  the  wealth  accumulated  in  the  temples, 
and  the  very  statues  of  the  gods,  were  all  ruthlessly 
seized, — proceedings  which  called  forth  expressions 
of  such  deep  indignation,  that  tlie  soldiers  were 
ashamed  to  enrich  themselves  from  these  sources. 
Against  no  cla^s  did  the  jealous  rage  of  Maximinus 
bum  so  fieri'ely  as  against  the  semitc.  Remem- 
liering  with  bitterness  the  insults  he  had  endured 
in  fomier  days  from  the  very  slaves  of  the  haughty 
nobles,  he  eagerly  seiz»."d  every  pretext  for  pillar;ing, 
exiling,  and  murdering  the  members  of  a  body  so 
detested.  Tiie  same  ferocity  broke  forth  even 
against  the  soldiers,  who  were  subjected  for  trivial 
oflfenccs  to  the  nio«t  horrid  tortures,  so  that  history 
and  mytholou^y  wrrc  ransacked  to  discover  some 
monstrous  prototype  for  the  man  whom  they  had 
oiice  loved  to  temi  Hercules,  or  Ajax,  or  Achilles, 
but  who  was  now  more  frequently  designated  as 
<.-y clops  or  Busiris,  or  Sciron,  or  Phalaris,  or 
Typhon,  or  Oyges.  But  this  fury  was  kindled 
into  absolute  madness,  when,  in  the  beginning  of 
A.  n.  238,  Maximinus  received  intelligence  of  the 
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iniorrection  in  Africa  beaded  by  the  GovditBi^  «f 
the  fisTonr  displayed  by  the  pravineaa  and  the 
senate  towards  their  «aiue»  of  the  maolntims  hy 
which  he  himself  had  been  declared  a  piiblie  eBHar, 
of  the  subsequent  elevation  of  Mariimia  with  Bil- 
binus,  and  of  their  recogniUon  in  Italj  by  all  eidcfs 
of  the  state.  He  is  said  upon  this  «*ffiitiffn  to  havt 
rent  his  garments,  to  have  thrown  himoetf  npsn 
the  ground  and  dashed  his  head  againat  the  wdl  ia 
impotent  fory,  to  have  howled  like  a  wild  beast,  u 
have  struck  all  whom  he  enconntefed,  and  to  hers 
attempted  to  tear  oat  the  eyea  of  hia  own  ssil 
Abandouiog  at  once  his  projected  ezpeditioDvefdcn 
were  instantly  given  to  march  againat  Rawi 
Passing  over  the  Julian  Alp,  the  axmj  dewmded 
upon  Aquileia.  That  important  dty,  the  diirf 
bulwark  of  the  peninsola  on  the  notth-castsn 
frontier,  stimnlated  by  the  patriotic  neal  of  Cris* 
pipus  and  Menophilas,  the  two  eonsolan  entnstsd 
with  the  defence  of  the  diatrict,  ahat  ila  fries 
against  the  tyrant,  who  was  fbned  to  fbna  a  k- 
gular  siege.  The  walls  were  bimvdy  defindcd, 
and  the  assailants  suflfeied  eererely,  not  only  ftia 
the  valour  of  the  townsmen,  bat  likewise  ftia 
the  want  of  supplies,  the  whole  of  the  •niteendiiv 
district  having  been  laid  waste  in  antidpatisB  i 
their  approach.  The  bad  passions  and  vngovcia- 
able  temper  of  Maximinos  were  laahed  into  fnuj 
by  these  delays,  the  chief  offieexa  were  put  to  death, 
and  the  most  intempeiate  hirshnsai  easployed  t^ 
wards  the  men.  At  length  a  body  of  jaaHialsas. 
dreading  some  new  outbreak  of  crudtj,  icpaiied  to 
the  tent  of  the  empenw  and  hia  aon,  w1m»  wen  le- 
posing  during  the  mid-day  heat,  and  bariiy  fined 
an  entrance,  cut  off  their  headat  which  were  fint 
displayed  on  poles  to  the  gaie  of  the  citiaens  oa 
the  battlemenu  of  Aquileia,  and  then  despatched 
to  Rome.  The  grisly  trophiea  were  eaqieied  ftr 
a  time  to  public  view,  that  all  ndght  revel  in  the 
spectacle,  and  then  boned  in  tlw  CiTipit  Mar- 
tins, amidst  the  insulting  shonta  of  tb»  crowd. 
These  feelings  were  shared  by  all  the  dnliaed  pro- 
vinces in  the  empire,  althongh  the  rade  dweuen 
on  the  northern  frontien  lamenlsd  the  lore  of  a 
sovereign  chosen  from  among  thenadreai 

We  have  already  seen  that  MaximinnB  owed  hia 
first  advancement  to  his  physical  powen.  which 
seem  to  have  been  almost  incredible.  Hia  height 
exceeded  eight  feet,  but  his  penon  waa  not  va- 
graceful,  for  the  sise  and  moscnhur  developmcBt  of 
his  limbs  were  in  proportion  to  hia  atatnre,  the  cir- 
cumference of  his  thumb  bring  equal  to  that  of  a 
woman*s  wrist,  so  that  the  bnoelet  of  his  wifis 
served  him  for  a  ring.  His  fiur  skin  gave  token  of 
his  ScandinavLin  extraction,  while  the  remarkable 
magnitude  of  his  eyes  communicated  a  bold  and 
im{)osing  expression  to  his  fcatorea.  In  addition 
to  his  unequalled  prowesses  a  wrestler,  be  wasalde 
single-handed  to  drag  a  loaded  waggon,  eonld  with 
his  tist  knock  out  the  grinders,  and  with  a  kick 
bn>ak  the  leg  of  a  horse ;  while  his  a|ipetitB  waa 
bucli,  that  in  a  day  he  could  eat  farty  pounds  of 
meat,  and  drink  an  amphore  of  wine.  At  kaa 
such  are  the  statements  of  anrient  writen,  thoi^ 
they  should  doubtless  be  reoriTod  with  aoBM 
deductions. 

The  chronology  of  this  reign,  which  te< 
obscure,  in  consequence  of  the  ijgnonnee  and 
lessness  of  our  anrient  anthoritieo,  has  been 
dated  with  great  skill  by  Eckhd,  whom 
founded  chiefly  upon  the  endeace  ifcded  ^ 
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niediili,  appear  quUe  iirrtiitililr.  From  then  il  ! 
■pjHsi™  ctTtain  ihBt  the  dtmli  of  Aleiander  Sttfrqt 
linpjiriinl  nol  bm  than  the  beilnniDg  of  Julf, 
A.  It.  -235  ;  ihii  Maiiminui  bclook  himKlf  In  8i^ 
mium,  n(tfr  bit  >ucc«iful  ompugn  igBinn  thn 
Oerniani,  loAsnlt  ths  clou  oF  a.  a,  337  ;  lluil  the 
vlctnlion  of  tbi!  (innliaiii  in  Africa  took  phmibunl 
(he  cainnicnceD]iiat  of  March,  i.  D.  330,  and  thtir 
dmh  about  lii  nwk<  aTtrtwaidi ;  that  Maii- 
Diirbua  Ht  out  upon  hit  march  for  Rome  tai\y  in 
April,  tat  down  before  Aijuilein  tovardt  the  end  of 
thr  month,  and  mu  ilain,  in  all  pnbabiliiy  about 
the  middle  of  Ma;. 

The  imrno  C.  Juiha  »«•.  logetlier  with  the 
lillt^i  ZJuTKUi  MamiMt  nod  Samialicui  Miaimm, 
Bpp«sr  in  inicriptinni  onlf  ;  medali  at  fini  eihibit 
the  limple  Afonniuiai,  lo  which  GtrmanieHi  ii 
Bddtd  m  thoM  itnick  during  a.  t>.  23G.  and  the 
follutving  yean.  (C^iiWlio.  it/fuimu.  rfno,*  Hen- 
diaii.  lib.  vii.  liii. ;  Zour.  lii.  16.)  (Alkhandbh 
SitVBBVs;  O'moiAHug;  iULBmcit ;  Quahti. 
■        (W.R.] 
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fougfat  nenr  llenelvirt.  he  Hcd  tint  la  Kicoiaedeia 
Taixui.  vheic  ha  toon  after  diait 
ne  aocounti  of  detpairi  aKonting  lo 
olhan  bjr  poiaon.  Hit  wife  and  cbildren  wen 
lurdered,  and  ever;  imaginable  intuit  heaped  upon 
it  niemotj  hj  llie  {onqoerot. 

The  grant  railitajy  EalenUaf  Hcrrulttia^  Galarivtt 
nd  LiciiuUK,  termed  in  tome  d^rer,  if  not  to  paU 
nte.  at  tout  la  divert  attention  frnm,  their  Tier* 
nd  their  crimet.  Dul  not  one  quatilj,  either 
oble  or  dnialing,  relievu  the  coonc  bml»!ily  of 
Muimin,  nbs  turpaiaed  all  hit  contempoiariea  in 
the  pmBl^y  of  bit  pritnte  life,  in  the  general 
tmeltj  of  hit  adminittraiion,  ond  in  the  foriout 
haired  with  which  he  peneeuipd  the  Chritliiuit. 

ftoeoce  alone,  mutt  buye  been  aa  oneiptcted  bjr 
himnelf  at  bj  oihen  ;  but  he  did  nut  pnve  by  an* 
mrani  lucii  a  paaure  and  lubter'WDI  tool  lu  wat 
anticipated.  Hit  eitnTagant  nnity,  fur  we  can 
tcarcely  dignify  the  feeling  by  the  name  of  uo- 
'--•'—  —  '  -  -  whita  gratified,  becante  Gnleiint 
eogag*  in  a  ciiil  war  with  the 
creatnn  of  hia  own  handt ;  but  ihs  anoganee  en- 
gendeird  by  tbit  mcccu  in  all  probability  prompted 
him  to  the  unprotaked  aggrettion  which  proved  hia 
min.  (Zutim.  li.  B  ;  Victor.  E/A  40  ;  Oroi.  rii. 
2S  1  Auctor.  d«  Mart.  Pmtc.  B,  32,  SB,  88,  45. 


originally  bore  the  name  of  Daia,  Wat  the  nephew 
of  Lraleriui  by  b  titter,  itnd  in  early  liEe  fallowed 
the  oHDpiiIian  of  a  ihepherd  in  hit  native  Ulyiia. 
Ilnving  fonaken  thi>  humble  ailing  for  the  life  of 
a  toidiei,  by  force  of  inlereat  rather  than  of  uy 
contpicuant  merit,  be  rote  to  the  bigheat  rank  in 
th^  lertics,  uhI  upon  the  abdication  of  Uiocletian 
at  Nicomcdeln  in  n.  d,  305  [  DHHLariA.sii*,  p. 
KIKIj.  nlthiiugh  altogether  iniditlinguiihrd,  and 
iiid'^  unknown,  wai  adopted  bT  the  new  emperor 
•edthelilleof 


a  the  I 


.  of  Caei 


and  F^pt.     Little  grateful 
far  ihest  eimiordinary  sod  ma«i  nndeterv" ' "  "' 
af  frtvour,  he  diiplayed  violent  indigmiii 
being  putned  over  in  the  amuigrmenta  which  Ibl- 
li>»vd  the  death  of  CDntUnliut  Chlorui  in  A. 
:)lir.  wlien  Lieinioi  wat  created  AiigniluA.     [ 
riMnsiaALXHiLisHAXUiiANi's.]  Far  from  be 
taLl>li«l  by  the  coocettiao  of  Oaleriut,  who 
vented  the  new  title  of  iWi  ^ii>;iutimHi  to  wi] 
■edr  the  appellation  of  Onart,  he  attumed  with 
permitilan  the  lii^liett  impotial  detignalion,  i 
with  much  difBculty  aucceeded  inwriuginga 
liiciant  acquietcrnca  Irotn   bit  mid<L     Upotr  iha 
death  of  the  latter,  in  311,  he  entered  into  a  con- 
vention with  Liciniua,!!!  tennt  of  which  hereMived 
111.;  provincet  of  Alio  Minor  in  addition  lo  hii 
fanner  dominion,  the  Helletpont  and  the  ttniponii 
forming  the  corauiDn  boundary  of  Ihe  two  tove- 
rei^tirt;  but  having  treHchemutly  taken  odvantagii 
af  the  ahience  af  bit  nrighbaur,  who  hud  njwiw' 
n  313  for  the  pnrpote  of  receiviiig  ii 


:   the 


■r  of  Cansuniine. 


MAXIMI'NUe^  tne  eiccllent  ambowador  of 
Theodailita  the  Younger  lo  Allila  in  A.  D.  Utt. 
lU  wat  already  (onipieuout  in  the  PenioA  war  in 
493.whenbewat»eutenBiiIef  Ardaburiut.  Tbeo- 
dniiui  tent  him  in  44S  to  Allila  ;  Omcet  and 
Edicnn,  the  Ilunnic  lunbanadnn  at  Contfantinonle, 
relumed  with  bim  to  Pannnnia.  TMt  Edicen  had 
been  bribed  by  the  miniiter.  Chiytaphiila,  10 
mnidet  Allila,  but  on  bit  airival  in  Pannnnia  in- 
formed hit  matter  nf  the  pint,  of  which  Maximin 
»■■  lolally  ignorant.  Atiila  wat  well  awam  of 
Ihii,  and  conieqaeKlly  lamed  hln  menlni'nt  anly 
agnintt  the  emperor  and  the  minitl«r  at  Cootlanil- 

tbe  eniiie  pnoioler  nf  the  iclwiiie,  and  who  waa 
entrapped  in  hit  turn  by  Aiu1a.  Thii  embaMj  nf 
Maiimin  it  deicribrd  by  bit  tecfelary.  Pritcui.  to 
whom  *a  nlirr  for  the  intereathig  detailt  of  an 
event  td  which  we  are  indebwd  for  twarly  all  our 
knowledge  of  Attila't  gvnon  and  ptirala  life. 
Maiimin  bi-eame  anerwardt  one  of  ihe  tiai  prin- 
dpj   minitte..  of  Ih.  «o,  "      '  " 


i  in  Egyp. 


wheiHC  he  made  a  lucccHful  omipWgB 

Aelbiopiant.     He  it  invariably  i 

vinoonii  iinn, and  highly  tiilented  .   —      .. 

p.  89,  40,  4B-;u  1  Soenl.  MM.  Buift..  •>■.  20; 

Pat«:i.«.)  IW.  P.J 
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MA'XIMUS  AEGIENSIS  (d  At-ytciJf),  of 
Aegae  in  Cilicia.  a  writer  contemporary  with  Apol- 
lonius  of  Tyana  [Apollunius  Tyanael-s],  of 
•ome  of  whote  transactions  he  wrote  an  account, 
which  was  part  of  the  materials  employed  by  Phi- 
lostratus  [Philostratus]  in  his  biography  of 
that  philosopher.  (Philostr.  ApdUm,  Tt^  L  3  ; 
Euseb.  In  IlierocUm,  c  2,  3  ;  Tretzes,  Ckilias.  II. 
nut.  60,  vs.  974,  ChUiat,  IX.  Hist.  291,  vs.  865  ; 
Voss.  De  Hist.  Oraec.  ii.  10.)  [J.  C.  M.] 

MA'XIMIJS  ALEX ANDRrNUS,known also 
as  the  cjTiic  philosopher  (  KwikSs  ^i\6<ru<pos),  was 
a  native  of  Alexandria,  the  son  of  Christian  parents 
of  rank,  who  had  suffered  on  account  of  their  religion ; 
but  whether  from  Pagan  or  Arian  violence  is  not 
clear.  Maxinius  united  the  faith  of  an  orthodox  be- 
liever with  the  garb  and  deportment  of  a  cynic  philo- 
Mphcr,  and  was  held  in  great  respect  by  the  louling 
theologians  of  the  orthodox  party.  Athanasius,  in  a 
letter  writu*n  about  A.  d.  37 1  ( f^titi.  ad  Maxim. 
Fhiloaojih.  0pp.  vuL  i.  p.  917,  &c.  ed.  Benedict.), 
pays  him  several  compliments  on  a  work  written 
in  defence  of  the  orthodox  faith.  Tillemont  and 
the  Benedictine  editor  of  the  works  of  (Gregory 
Nazianzen  {Mouitum  ad  Onit.  xxv.),  misled  by  the 
vinilent  invectives  of  that  father,  attempt  to  distin- 
guish between  our  Maximus  and  the  one  to  whom 
Athanasius  wrote,  on  the  ground  that  Athanasius 
could  never  have  spoken  so  well  of  so  worthless  a 
diameter.  They  also  distinguish  him  from  the 
Maximus  to  whom  Basil  the  (treat  addressed  a 
letter  (£/>.  41,  editt.  vett.  9,  ed.  Benedict,  vol.  iiL 
p.  90,  ejusd.  edit.  p.  127,  ed.  Benedict,  alterae, 
Paris,  1839)  in  terms  of  the  highest  respect,  dis- 
cussing some  doctrinal  questions,  and  soliciting  a 
visit  from  him  ;  but  they  aro  not  successful  in 
either  case.  However,  the  Maximus  Scholasticus, 
to  whom  Basil  also  wrote  {Kp.  42,  editt.  vett  277, 
ed.  Benedict),  was  a  ditferent  person.  In  a.  d.  37-1, 
during  the  reign  of  the  en;peror  Valens,  in  the  per- 
secution carried  on  by  Lucius,  Arian  patriarch  of 
Alexandria  [L  re  it's  No.  2  J,  Maximus  was  cruelly 
scourged,  and  baninhed  to  the  Oasis,  on  account  of 
his  zeal  for  orthodoxy  and  the  promptitude  witli 
which  lie  succoured  those  who  suflfered  in  the  same 
cause  ((iri'gor.  Nazianz.  Ortit.  xxv.  c  13,  14). 
He  obtained  his  release  in  about  four  years  (/&.), 
probably  on  the  death  of  Valens  ;  and  it  was 
perhaps  soon  after  his  release  that  he  presented  to 
the  emperor  Gratian  at  Mediolanum  (MiUin),  his 
work  Tlcpi  T^f  irlartctSy  De  Fuii\  written  against 
the  .Brians  (comp.  Hieron.  De  VirisIUuttr.c,  127). 
Tillemont,  however,  thinks  that  the  work  was  pre- 
sented to  the  emperor  when  ^Liximus  was  in  It;iiy. 
A.  D.  3t>2,  after  the  council  of  Constantinople. 
He  wrote  also  against  other  heretics,  but  whether 
in  the  same  work  or  in  another  is  not  clear  ((ireg. 
Naz.  ib.)  ;  and  disputed  ably  ogainst  the  heathens 
(M.).  Apparently  on  his  return  from  Milan  he 
visited  Constantinople,  where  Oregory  Nuzianzen 
had  just  been  appointed  to  the  patrinrohate  (a.  ». 
379).  Gregory  received  him  with  the  highest 
honour  ;  and  pronounced  an  oration  in  his  praise 
{Ontt.  XXV.),  compared  with  which  the  sober 
coniniendntions  of  AthanaAius  and  Basil  are  cold 
and  Lime.  He  receivinl  him  at  his  table,  and 
treated  him  with  the  greatest  confidence  and 
ri'trard.  He  was,  however,  grievnusly  disappointed 
in  him.  Whether  the  events  which  followed  were 
the  results  solely  of  the  ambition  of  Maximus, 
or  whether  Maximus  was  himself  the  tool  of  others, 
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is  not  clear.  Taking  advantage  oi  ihe  ■irkw  il 
Gregory,  and  supported  bj  aoiiM  EJsjptiaa  to^ 
siastics,  sent  by  Peter,  patriarch  of  Alcaaadris, 
under  whose  directions  they  wofSeaaed  to  act,  llaa- 
imus  was  ordained,  doring  the  night,  patriaick  ti 
Constantinople,  in  the  place  of  Oregorf,  wksit 
election  had  not  been  peHectly  canonuHL  Thk  aa* 
dacious  proceeding  ezdted  the  greAieet  indjgnaiMB 
among  the  people,  with  whom  Gregory  waa  popdu 
Nor  did  the  emperor  Theodoeiaa,  then  at  TbcMa- 
lonica,  to  whom  the  usurper  applied,  ahow  then  aaj 
favour.  Maximus  therefore  withdrew  to  Alei- 
andria,  from  which  he  was  in  a  ahcHt  time  ezpriM 
by  his  patron,  Peter.  (Gregor.  Ni 
de  Vita  smo,  vss.  750—1029.) 

The  resignation  of  Gregory,  who 
in  the  patriarehate  of  Constantinople  by  Necivia^ 
did  not  benefit  MaximnsL  His  election  wm  dt- 
clared  null  by  the  second  general  (first  Constnta- 
nopolitan)  council,  and  the  presbyirta  whom  he 
had  ordained  were  declared  not  to  be  pnebytOL 
(CouciL  CPolit.  can.  S.  see.  DionySb  £ziginm; 
Capital  6.  sec.  Isidor.  Mercat ;  i^d  ComeiL  roL 
i.  a>l.  809, 810, ed.  Hardouin.)  He  attempted  rvrn 
after  this  to  assert  his  claims  to  the  patraichate ; 
but  though  the  Italian  bishops  for  a  while  aeemcd 
disposed  to  support  him,  he  met  with  no  socccml 
The  invectives  of  Gregory  Nasianaen  egiUBit 
^Liximus  (Carmwa,  sc  1)9  Viki  wma,  L  c. ;  /■ 
Iftrii/us,  vs.  I  (i,  &e. ;  In  3/anMaai)  woe  wriltai 
after  their  struggle  for  the  patriaichate,  and  con- 
trast singularly  with  the  pimiset  of  his  twenty-fifih 
(Jration,  to  which  some  of  Gr^oryli  admiren,  to 
conceal  the  inconsistencr,  prefixed  the  name  of 
Heron  or  Hero,  Els  'HpdSra,  In  Lamdem  Hervmm 
(Hieron.  De  Virii  Illmstr.  L  e.),  whidl  it  itiU 
bears.  The  work  of  Maximna,  Dt  fUe,  which  is 
well  spoken  of  by  Jerane,  is  kwt  (Athamtk, 
liasiL,  <Jregor.  Nazianz.,  Hieionrin.  ILec;  Soio- 
men,  //.  K.  xiL  y.  com  not  Valca. ;  TillemoBt, 
Mimoirts,  vol.  ix.  pi  443,  &&  ;  Care,  HiaL  lASt. 
ad  ann.  380,  vol  i.  p.  276,  ed.  Ozfbid,  1740—42  ; 
Fabric,  luy.  Graec.  vol.  iil  p.  5-2a)      [J.  C.  X.] 

MA'XIMUS,  Ii.  A'PPIUa.  a  diMiBgushed 
Koman  general  in  the  reigns  of  I>mutiui  md  Tia- 
jan.  In  a.  n.  91  Maximna  qnelled  ^  icvolt  of 
Antonius  in  Germany,  and  at  the  mme  time  had 
the  magnanimity  to  bum  all  the  letten  of  the 
latter,  that  they  might  not  expose  othen  to  the 
vengeance  of  Domitian.  In  A.  o.  101  he  feaght 
with  succeu  under  Trajan  in  the  Uadan  war  egainet 
I)iH:«>bsilus.  In  A.  n.  11 5  he  was  one  of  Tiajan'a 
genemls  in  the  Parthian  war ;  bat  heie  hia  good 
fortune  failed  him,  for  he  was  defeated  and  perished 
in  this  year.  We  Icam  from  the  Fasti  that  he 
was  consul  in  A.D.  103^  (Dion  Casib  IxTiL  II, 
IxviiL  9,  30  )  There  is  some  doabt  aboot  the 
exact  form  of  his  name.  Dion  Cassint  namn  him 
simply  L.  Maximus ;  bat  Domitian,  in  a  letter 
contained  among  those  of  Pliny  (x.  66),  and  the 
Fasti  call  him  Ij.  Appins  Maximna,  which  ia  the 
form  we  have  adopted.  But  Martial  (ix.  85),  and 
Aurelius  Victor  {EpiL  11.  §  10),  give  to  the  con- 
queror of  Antonius  the  name  of  Appius  Norfaaaa^ 
These  statements  can  only  be  reconciled  by  ■ap' 
posing  that  his  full  name  was  L.  A|^int  Mi 
Norbanuv 

MA'XIMUS  DYZA'NTIUS.       [Ma 

'  MA'X  IMUS  CAESAR,  whoM  Ml 
C.  JiLius  VcRva  MAXiHiny  wm  the  md  of  Jla» 


^mp?fDr  in  Ihi^  campugiis  uaiiitt  the  bnrbo- 
It,  he  wa>  nibtpqnentlf  •IfleJ  acrmanicui, 
■nr<i(Kiu,  and  Dackot.  It  d»»  not  appesr  pio- 
>1i-.  hoivrviT,  that  he  wu  iaTettrd  wilh  ths 
lUili  i  111  ii.iwiTUT  with  ihecantalihip.  or  thai  ha 
I'v,  r  i.^rnirLlly  aMotiiilpd  in  lh[  imptrial  dignity 
h   ill,'   hile  (ir.Jnsii«l«,  nilhough  inch  Ifgi'ndi 

L\iui'<.,  Aiii^ufcTi .  OsHiiANri:!.  lUE  round  upim 
Ink  Us  vat  murdfifd,  along  «ith  hi>  bthcr, 
the  tnwpi  whilo  beticging  Aqnilcia,  A.  D.  330. 
the  ago  of  cIglitMD,  or,  ateonling  lo  oih«  an- 
riuefl,  tvenly^one.  FroDi  coinH  utd  inscriptiona 
are  enntiled  to  pranonnce  wilh  crrlaiDlj  thlt 
name  Wat  Maiimai,  and  not  Matinilmu,  u 
litiilinue  would  iead  ua  lo  nippiwe. 
I'hii  yoiiih  waa  e<]iinlly  eelehnded  for  lfa«  tn^ 
ling  beauty  of  hit  peraoo,  llic  clabomle  finiah 
hii  drru,  nnd  llic  cinuitit  hanghttncu  of  hit 
nt^anotl^.  Ho  wa»,  howeur,  educated  wilh 
ch  care,  wai  well  aequsintfd  with  Greek  and 
^iiL  liu-raturF,  and  aeema  in  many  reapecta  Lo 
'c  had  iL  gnod  di«poftitiun'    It  i>  aoid  that  Alex- 

aisti^r,  Thi'odia,  upUD  Moiimaa  in  marriage  ; 
I  at  a  laLer  period  he  tnu  l>etroihfd  lo  Jonia 
iilla,  a  grflit-grand^daughtcT  of  Antoninui- 
ipitnlinus,  AfiiriBim.  Jim.  ;  Eckhfl,  ynl.  vii.  p. 
I,  297  ;  Maiiminus  1.)  [W,  R.] 


►pini,  ,  i;,  .,.  n,  06.  (Tot  A>,„.  it.  73.)  Frem 
i\n  >.|.i,T.ii,i  of  >firtUl  (rii.  U),  addreBed  10  one 
1^.  Oiiilij-u  a  friend  of  Caewmiua  Mnxiaiot,  we 
l.'nn:  i!,,,i  M.islinui  liad  bepn  contul,  and  alu  thai 
lit'  ivai  »nc  of  the  fiiendi  of  Stata,  which  waa  do 

MA'XIMUS.  CARVI'LIUS.  !.  Si>.  Caa^T- 
Mri,C.  r.  C.  N.  MAXIHt'S  wai  cnmle  sedile  fi.c 
■293,  nnd  c°n»il  B.  c  293.  wilh  L.  Papiriua  Cnnor. 
1'ht'ir  [ananlsbip  wu  ditlinguiihed  by  brilliant 
viclnriui  over  the  Samnilet,  who  had  made  immcDM 
F\prtit»Tii  to  «niure  njcceu,  and  had  penetrated 
i[iio  Campania.  Cnrriliua  ^r>l  took  AmilemDni, 
:iiLd  iIk'ii  pri>k'<'riled  in  nuiiult  Cominiuni,  while  hit 
lulleii.i.i  .iiL.Mcfd  with  the  great  Sunnite  anuy, 
ihc   iiil.lii'iM  i,(  wlilrh  tiait  dernted  themtelvei  u 

rapiriiis  liiid  giiini.-d  a  brilliant  victory  OICT  thil 
JLHiu,  I'.Lrvlliiis  loiTk  Cominiuni,  wd  then  pro- 
Cfi'd.  it  I'h  iiiiatk  Pnlurobinnoi  and  Horrulancum, 
bnih  'it  iiljicli  fifll  into  hit  handi,  although  ho  had 
].revL.>ii.ly  Miir.red  a  di'fuul  from  the  Sunnite*  nwu 
the  j.ili.'i  l.iv,ii.  Afler  thi«  CBtriliui  waj  csJInd 
awav  into  Ciruiio,  where  ths  Faliarsni  had  broken 
the  FH'aci.-.     Here,  loo,  be  waa  tudceaafiil  i  he  took 


defeated  th 


I  of  Trui 


!my  and  granted  peace  li 


liuana  on  the  payment  at  a  hirge  nun  of  money 

On  hii  retQm  to   Rome  he  celvbrated  a  aplendid 

(riomph — according  lo  Liry,  over  Ibe  Samnilo  and 

EtraKsns,  and  after  the  triamph  of  Popiriut ;  a»-' 

cording  to  the  Triumphal  Faiit.  over  the  Samnites 

alone,  and  a  monlh  hefnnt  the  triumph  of  hit  col- 

leagiK.      Caivilini  acquired   great   popularity  by 

^'  ~  ibntlnff  a  large  part  of  the  booty  among  the 

en,  which  bit  calleegue  had  not  done  ;  bat 

afler  ihii  dittribution  he  paid  into  ihe  Imo- 

SBO.nOO  pound!  of  bronie,  and  applied  th* 

Inder  to  the  erection  of  n  temple  of  Fort  Foi^ 

With  the  hronie  annoor  taken  fran  tbe 

Somnilci  he  nude  a  coIdmsI  ilniDe  of  Jupiter  upon 

the  Capita!,  which  wat  of  lach  a  beigbl  that  il 

could  be  teen  from  the  temple  on  the  AlSan  Mountj 

and  with  the  bronu  which  fell  off  in  poliihing  Ihii 

work  he  had  hie  ownttatne  call,  which  WB>  placrd 

at  the  (eet  of  the  colOBn*.  {Liv.  X.  9,  39,  41— (5, 

IGjZoDar.   viii.  1  ;    Plin.  V/.A*.  uxiv.  7,  a.  18  ; 

Niebuhr,  Hii.  <if  Romt,  ToL  iii.  p.  392,  Ac.)     In 

the  year  after  hii  conanlihip  Cariiliua  wai  appoialed 

[pgalo  to  the  contul  D.  Jun'       " 


\e  with  h: 


L.  Papirint 

'\i   pat  an  end  to 


tnriea,  fully  hoped  that  thty  w 
the  Snnmite  war  hcline  Pyrrhui 
10  Italy.  They  did  not  diwppoint  tbe  cipectationa 
of  the  people,  though  of  ih*  deiaili  of  the  Wat  we 
hnve  DO  informaliiin.  They  omquared  the  Sun- 
nilH.  Lucaniana,  Brulli&ui,  and  Tantitinea,  and 
celebrated  a  Iriampli  on  aoconnt  of  iheii  victotiea. 
(Piuti  Capit.;  Zonar.  viii.  6;  Liv.  EpU.  M; 
Niebuhr.  Ili^  B/Hom  vol  iii.  p.  i21,)  It  mu.l 
be  of  thia  Sp.  Camliui  that  Vellciui  Pateiculua  (li. 
I3S)  relalea.  that,  though  bom  of  eqnettrian  rank, 
be  sirivcd  at  the  highdl  hoiiourt  of  the  ilat*,  and 
not  of  tbe  euntal  of  U.  P.  7U  (No.  3],  at  OralU 
■uppotet  (Cluout.  TWf.  vol.  il  p.  133). 

3.  Sr. CuiviMtT^ Sr.  T.  C  ».  MAXlu"a Riqa, 
►HiofNo.1,  wai  conHa,B.«:,3Jt.wiih  L.  Po.- 
luDiiui  Albinua,  nnd  (uried  on  war  flt«  asaiiul 
the  Corucoot  and  then  againtt  the  Sardiniai 


cording  10 the Faali  CApitolitd ha  obtuned atrium 

over  the  latter  people.    (Zonar.  viii.  IS.]     He  > 

ith  Q.  Fabi 


Maiimut  Vemieoaiiu,  in  which  year,  aeording  to 
Cicero  (fu/o,  4).  be  did  not  miat.  like  bit  col- 
league, the  agnuian  hiv  of  the  Iriluuie  C.  Flami- 
niui  for  the  diviuon  of  iha  landa  in  Ciutpine  CiauL 
Poijbiu*  (ii.  31 ),  howerer,  phuea  the  agmtian  law 
of  C.  Pbuniniut  four  year*  coilier,  in  the  conankhip 
of  M.  Acrailiui  Lepidua,  B.C  333. 

Carvilina  ii  not  mentioned  agwn  lUI  the  Tt*r  of 
the  fatal  bottli:  of  CaDlwe.  D.  C  3I(i,  when  he  pio- 
poKd,  in  order  to  lill  op  the  numben  of  the  lenald 
and  to  anile  the  Latin  aUiet  niore  ctoietT  lo  ibo 
Romani  in  thil  their  leaion  of  adirnili,  that  lh« 
TaoinciuinthoHrnate  ibouldbeiapjilipd  byelectis|| 
IwoKDalanfromMchoneoftbe  Idlin  IribM,  but 
hit  pnipoiiition  wot  rv^jrclcd  with  the  ntmoat  htAi^ 
niliiHi  and  coiiKiDpL  He  died  m  B.c.21%  al 
which  time  he  waa  augnr.    (liv.  uiiL  23,  zxtL 

a) 


9;;8 


MAXIMUS. 


MAXIMU& 


WAS  generally  disapproved.  Whether,  boweTcr, 
thU  was  really  the  first  instance  of  divorce  at  Rome 
may  be  questioned.  (Cell.  iv.  3  ;  Val.  Max.  iL  1. 
•i§  4  ;  Dionys.  iL  25  ;  Niebnhr,  fftjt  of  Rome,  toI. 
iJL  p.  355.) 

MA'XIMUSCIIRYSOBRROES.  An  account 
of  the  only  published  work  of  this  writer  is  given 
elsewhere.  [Chrysobsrgkb  Lucas.]  He  flou- 
rished about  A.  D.  1400,  and  was,  though  a  Greek, 
a  strenuous  defender  of  the  opinions  of  the  Latin 
church,  sending  letters  to  various  persons  on  this 
subject,  especiallv  to  the  people  of  Constantinople. 
Whether  toe  Utpi  1itcup6pwv  Kc^aAa/«y,  Quaetiiones 
Sacrae  MiKdlaneae^  by  **  Mokimus  the  Monk,^ 
contained  in  a  MS.  of  the  Imperial  Library  at 
Vienna,  are  by  Chrysobcr^s,  is  not  clear.  Max- 
iraus  Chrysobeiges  hud  for  his  antagonist  Nilus 
Dam  via.  [Nilur.]  (Comp.  Fabric.  Bibl,  Graee, 
vol.  IX.  p.  079,  vol.  xi.  p.  397 ;  Cave,  Hitt.  Litt 
vol  ii.  Ajipendix^  p.  87  ;  and  Dmeri.  Prima,  p. 
14.)  [J.  C.  M.] 

MA'XIMUS,  CLAU'DIUS,  a  stoic  philosopher 
of  the  age  of  the  Antonines.  lie  is  mentioned  by 
Julius  Capitolinus  {M,  Anton.  Philosoph.  ViUt,  c. 
3)  among  the  preceptors  of  the  emperor  Marcus 
Anrelius,  who  has  himself  made  honourable  men- 
tion of  Maximus  in  his  De  Ifebm  suis,  lib.  i.  c.  15 
(seu  ut  alii,  c  12),  in  the  reading  of  which  passage 
Casaubon  conjecturally  substitutes  Uapd  K\.  Mail- 
fjLov  for  the  received  lection,  TlapdKXriais  Ma^lfiou. 
He  speaks  shortly  after  (c.  16,  seu  13,  ad  fin.)  of 
a  sickness  of  Maximus  in  the  lifetime  of  Antoninus 
Pius  ;  and  in  another  place  (viii.  25,  seu  ut  alii,  22, 
sub  init)  he  speaks  of  the  death  of  Maximus  and 
of  his  widow  Secunda.  If  the  sickness  mentioned 
in  the  first  of  these  quotations  was  the  mortal  sick- 
ness, we  must  place  the  death  of  Maximus  before 
that  of  Antoninus  Pius,  a.  d.  161  ;  at  any  rate  it 
occurred  before  that  of  the  emperor  Aurelius  (a.  d. 
ISO).  Some  have  identified  Claudius  Maximus 
with  the  Maximus  who  was  consul,  a.  d.  144 ;  and 
Fabricius  {liibl,  Craec  vol.  iii.  p.  550)  identifies 
him  with  the  Claudius  Maximus,  **  proconsul  of 
Bilhj'nia'*  (more  correctly  of  Africa),  before  whom 
Appuleius  defended  himself  against  the  charge  of 
magic,  brought  against  him  by  Pontianus.  [Appu- 
LKIU8.]  Whether  the  conKul  of  a.  D.  144  and  the 
proconsul  of  Africa  are  the  same  person  (as  Tille- 
mont  believes),  and  whether  the  stoic  philosopher  is 
correctly  identified  with  either,  is  quite  uncertain. 

Several  learned  men,  including  Jos.  Scaliger, 
Jac.  Cappellus,  Dan.  Heinsius,  and  Tillemont 
(//f«/.  dea  Empereurs^  voL  ii.  p.  550,  note  11,  $ur 
VEmp.  Tite  Antanin)  identify  Claudius  Maximus 
with  Maximus  of  Tyre  [Maximus  Tyrius],  but 
(jatacker  and  Mcric  Casaubon  (Wot.  ad  Antonin, 
lib.  de  Rebus  tuts,  i.  15,  s.  12),  and  Davis  {Prof/. 
ud  Ed.  Maximi  Tyrii^  secund.  fra(mentum\  have 
shown  that  this  is  not  correct.  Claudius  Maximus 
was  a  stoic,  the  Tynan  was  a  Platoni^t :  Claudius 
died,  at  any  rate,  before  the  emperor  Marcus 
Aurelius,  while  the  Tyrian  lived  under  the  reign 
of  Commodus.  (Fabric  DiU,  (Jraec  vol.  v.  p. 
515.)  [J.C.M.J 

MA'XIMUS,  M.  CLO'DIUS  PUPIE'NUS, 
was  elected  emperor  with  Balbinus,  in  a.  d.  238, 
when  the  senate  received  intelligence  of  the  death 
of  the  two  Qordians  in  Africa.  For  particulars, 
see  Balkinus. 

MA'XIMUS  CONFESSOR  (6  6fw\oyrrr^s\ 
known  also  as  the  Monk  (6  fMvax6s)j  an  emi- 


nent Greek  ecdeaiaatic  of  the  aixth  and  mvmA 
centarii>s.  He  wm  bom  at  Coostantinopie  abs* 
A.  D.  580.  His  parents  were  aminent  fior  tfaca 
lineage  and  station,  and  still  mora  fiw  tlieir  pictr. 
Maximus  was  educated  with  gnmt  strietness ;  ani 
his  careful  edncatioD,  dUligence,  and  natmal  aW* 
ties,  enabled  him  to  attain  the  highest  ezeeOiBtc 
in  grammar,  ihetoiic,  and  philoaophy.  He  rnn 
bis  espedal  attention  to  the  last,  cheriatiiiig  tbew«e 
of  truth  and  seeking  its  attainment,  and  miedinf 
all  sophistical  reasoningiL 

His  own  incliDati<»  vonld  have  led  him  to  a 
life  of  primcy  and  study,  bat  hia  merit  had  stp 
trscted    regard;    and   HeracUoa,    who    bad  ob- 
tained the  Bynuthie  sceptre  in  jl  d.  610,  nadt 
him  his  chief  secretary,  and  treated  him  witb  tbe 
greatest  regard  and  confidence.     How  long  llax- 
imus  held  his  important  office  ia  not  dear ;  bat 
long  before  the  death  of  HeracUoa  (who  died  a.  d. 
64 1 ),  probably  about  the  middle  ot  that  enpcnr'b 
reign,  he  resigned  his  post ;  and  IcaTing  the  psbn^ 
embraced  a  monastic  life  at  Chzysopolis,  oe  tbs 
Asiatic  side  of  the  Bospoms,  <mosile  Constsati- 
nople.     Here  he  was  distinguished  by  tbe  sewritj 
of  his  ascetic  practices,  and  waa  aoon  appointed 
hegumenus  or  abbot  of  his  monastery. 

Maximus  did  not  spend  his  life  at  Chzysopolii: 
he  withdrew  into  Africa  (i.  e.  the  Roman  pRmsee 
80  called,  of  which  Carthage  was  the  capitsl) ;  bof 
at  what  time  and  on  what  account  is  not  dcst. 
Whether  Maximus  returned  to  Chrysop<&  is  net 
known  :  be  was  still  in  Africa  in  a.  n.  €45,  nbni 
he  had  his  di^mtation  with  P^iriina,  tb«  deposed 
patriarch*  of  Constantinople,  in  tbe  pieaeaes  ei  tbt 
patrician,  Gregorius  [OanooEiua,  historical,  Nol 
4  ]  and  the  bishops  of  the  province.  He  had  ahndy 
distinguished  himself  by  hia  aealons  czertioos  to 
impede  the  spread  of  the  Monothelite  heresr,  which 
he  had  induced  the  African  bishops  to  imit^'  t— 
tise  in  a  provincial  couiidL  Id  this  disputatien, 
so  cogent  were  the  arguoients  of  Hazimus,  that 
Pyrrhus  owned  himself  vanquished,  and  ncanied 
his  heresy,  to  which,  bowoTer,  he  satoqoently  r- 
tumed,  and  ultimately  (a.  n.  654  or  635}  recoTtnv^ 
his  see.  Maximus,  apparently  on  the  aceessinn  of 
Martin  I.  to  the  papal  throne  (a.  d.  649),  went  to 
Rome,  and  so  sucwssfuUy  stimukted  the  seal  of 
the  new  pope  against  the  Hooothelites,  that  he 
convoked  the  council  of  Latemn,  in  which  tbe 
heresy  and  all  its  abettors  were  aoathematiard. 
This  step  so  irritated  the  emperor,  Constaos  11^ 
who  had  endeavoored  to  extinguish  the  controversy 
by  a  "^  Typus  "*  (Ti^iros)  or  edxt,  Ibrbidd^  all  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  [Const aks  IL],  that  oa 
various  pretexts  ho  ordered  (a.  d.  653)  the  pnpe 
and  Maximus,  with  two  disciples  of  the  latter, 
Anastasius  Apocrinarius  and  another  Aaastasias, 
and  several  of  the  Western  (probably  Italian) 
bishops  to  be  sent  as  prisoners  to  Constantinople. 
The  pope  arrived  at  Conatantinopl«  a.  d.  654, 
and  was  treated  with  sreat  severity ;  and  afker 
some  time  was  exiled  to  Chexeonae,  in  the 
Chersonesus  Taurica  or  Crimea,  where  he  died 
A.  o.  655.  Maximus,  the  time  of  whose  amval  is 
not  stated,  was  repeatedly  examined,  and  after- 
wards  sentenced  to  banishment  at  Biaya,  in  Thrscr. 
The  two  Anastasii  were  also  banished,  but  Is 
different  phoes;  Mazinras  was  not  suffered 
to  remain  at  peace  in  his  place  of  exS^  Tbe^ 
dosius,  bishop  of  the  Bithynian  Caesareii,  and 
two  nobles,  Paulus  and  another  ThcodosiM^  Mi 


le  ulht>n 


MAXIMITS. 

lent  to  him  apparenily  to 
it  oppitilion  lo  the  M.molheli 


hit  oppni 

niowi,  kicki,  and  ipiuing,  irere  teiorWd  lo  hj  lh< 
mcBwrigfrt  and  llieir  lervanti,  but  in  Tiin  ;  nothing 
ci^iilil  >)ial(e  hi)  firmneu.  He  wu  bruufiht  back 
afirr  unnie  tine  lo  Conitanlinople,  and  tubJKtcd  to 
HiU  gmutt  MTfritiM.  Hb  wm  Kvtnly  tcourged  i 
and  the  two  Anutuii,  who  had  been  iiUo  brouglil 
lEick  In  the  citj,  wen  lioiilaTly  treated^  appateatly 
ih  hia  preKncc.  They  "ere  llien  all  remanded  la 
piis«n,  bnt  wen  brnught  out  again  in  a  few  dnyi, 
"It,  Iheir  riphi  hands 


1  off,  and  t^ 


e  and  the  elfMU  of  hii  U,n<\ 
ble"lo  bear  the  joumej.  They  « 
Kpniate  ptoHi  in  ihe  Cancaiiiia 


le  of  the  anthoriliei  emploifd  for  i)ni> 
nrions  mimculnut  circumet^tnn'i  wn 
havB  attended  the  fufTningi  nf  iheae 
en.  (Ell  rir  flloc,  jr.  t,  ».,  /»  Vii'«n 
•u-  tirlamn  S.  Patrii  -oWri  at  V(mfi4i.orU  .Wa*- 
inii.  published  by  Cooibeh*  in  hie  ediiion  of  the 
works  of  MaiitDDL      Tbi>  biogiaphj  ii   not  by 

iieou.ly  Mated  (fliW.  Onw.  lol.  ix.  p.  635,  and  toI, 
I.  p.  '291)  -,  but  Coiobctii  hai  luhjoined  tome  olher 
ancient  documenu,  including  the  natnliie  vl 
Annttasiui  Apocriniariut,  already  noticed,  and  hu 
ndiled  lonie  raluable  noiei.  Theophan.  nrontf^. 
pp,  375,  -276,  aHB,  eJ.  Pari),  pp.  2lB,  'A*a.  ed- 
Vrnice,  vol.  i  p.  bf)9,  51D,  630.  531,  ed.  Bonn  ; 
Cnve.  Hist.  Liu.  ad  onn.  645,  toI.  L  p.  SB5  j  Fa- 
bric. BAI.  Grufc.  vol.  ii.  p.  63.^  ;  Bulliind.  Acta 
Somi/:r.  Aagutl.  Tol.  ill.  p.  97,  Ac.) 

Maiimui  ia  reverenced  bi  a  uint  hoth  by  the 
fim-k  and  I.Htin  chutxhei ;  by  the  former  hii 
mruiory  a  celrlimird  on  the  2lil  of  January,  and 
thr  I'Jth  and   UihAuguiI;  by  the  latter  on  the 

The  wHtings  of  thii  (alher  ivete  in  the  middle 


iiBlpaei 
)tvie  nf 


nf  his' 


verely  e 


I'ing,  apun-niit  acnlencei,  hii  frequent  Irani 
tions  and  circumlocuiinni,  and  hit  nulaphoi 
lareloMly  and  awkwardly  employed 


i  making  hi* 
wnrkt  very  wearitome  to  read.  He  chargei  him 
with  n-aiiderin^  from  bii  tobject,  and  indulgiDg  in 
irn'h'vnnt  and  abstract  ipeculatiana.  Pholioa.  Iiow- 
evi't.  it  leH  tevere  in  critictaing  bia  other  works, 
and  obtervet  that  all  hit  writingt  ii:  evcij  part 
mnnifeat  the  purity  and  oiineKnen  of  hit  pietv. 
{I'hot.  WW.  Cod.  1!»J-195,)    Hi«  wthodoiy  m 


of  the  aiileen 
•rinrnlely 


were  published  in  the  I 


repunlion  by  Cmabefi*  : 
.  D.  1679;  but  no  •ucceiia 
lele  the  unfrniihed  labour. 
Them 


L  third  Tolume  itma 


if  lh<'>r 


iporlant  for  ditlinci  noli 
mott  impDnonl ; — 1.  Upit  BoAirmor  lin 
ray  TftirSirtpa*  inil  ^viiura¥  wtjil  tm- 
fitpur  itiptir  Ttii  iftai  -rpafnt.  Ad  Santtiitmimm 
fFT^ytfrmm  ac  Prnepowitam  Thaltatium^  dt  vanu 
.SemprnTtK  Saerrie  tiuatHionibai  at  Dufdu.  This 
it  the  work  already  noticed  a*  severely  eriiici"'d 
in  mppGl  of  style  by  Phoiiui ;  it  conlaini  Ihe  hIii- 
)f  tiily-five  miptmal  difficullies,  and  it  ae- 
~ '  1  by  Ihe  Sdijia  of  an  anonjaioat  coin- 
apparently  of  iho  close  of  the  elcnnth 
begmning  of  (be  twelfth  centnry.  %  tiiritt 
,  Mttuxttw  Tov  nirrp  ^liMT  Wfi6t  Tira  pi\i)(/nrvei/ 
J^fiiwia  airmiAm,  Orntiamt  JUamiiiieBt  imU 
ExfotHio,  ad  ^votiiam  Ctriifti  derMun.  B.  Ai- 
701  iarttradt  imrd  •liffi*  md  iwinfitrir,  Lik-r 
ad  Pirtaltiti  rrrnmi  per  lnltrTtigalioHrm  rl  Hr- 
tponnatma.  This  piece  hnd  been  published  by  PI. 
Nobilini,  with  tome  small  pieces  u[  ChtyMnluin 
and  BuiU  Rome,  1S7B.  4.  Kt^dAua  irt|il  d^driK. 
Cajila  dt  Clamlatt.  This  work,  to  which  an 
ancient  Greek  writer  has  added  Sclialia.,  was  piili- 
Hthed  by  Vi«^tiu•  Optopneui  (who  ascribed  the 
work  Is  Maiimus  of  Turin),  with  a  Ldlin  venioii, 
8vo.  Haguenaa,  1531,  and  w»>  repeatedly  re- 
pnnted  in  the  coune  of  the  same  century  ;  and  n 
most  of  the  editions  nf 

^.  ntfi  es«Ao>iai  m) 


a  BiHioOtra  Aifran. 


diflerent  collectioti*  e 
if  the  fathers,  sotnelimes  in  the  original, 
tometinipi  Iti  a  Lnlin  tenion.  The  wilt  con»ide^ 
able  collRlion  of  hU  works  is  that  of  Combtfis, 
N,  ItUaimi  Cmftaorit,  Gratcomm  Tlinlaffi.  or- 
miuin  I'h'laniphi  Optra,  2  vols.  fbt.  I'aris,  IU7S. 
An  introduction  contains  the  ancient  hiograf^j  of 
Maiinni>,and  tome  other  ancient  piecei  relating  I* 


logiam  Drique  Fiiii  in  Cantt  Ditpr*taUf*tin  rjff- 
laKlia  CavOa  Humta.  B.  ite#ilA<ua  luifopa 
dtoAevma  Ti  aol  sirnirafuint,  aal  itfl  iptriit  «! 
culol,  ZtRvrn  Capita  od  ntalogiam  tt  Omrnn- 
miam  tpreliatia,  dnpu  VirtnU  at  ViHo,  lint  {nib- 
iithed  by  Joannas  Pico*,  in.  Paris,  l£60.  7. 
flip)  nil  ir,ia.i  TptdJoi  Si^Arrei  **,  Dial^ 
amm/ut  de  Smela  J^nilaU.     These  ore  ascribed  to 

Orvek  writen  who  have  cited  them.  Oih«r 
wtiten  have,  however,  ascribed  them  to  Athaiia- 

lequently  appear.  The  opinion  of  Oomier,  thai 
they  are  ihe  production  of  Theodoiet,  bu  been 
genonlly  rejected  i  and  the  pirpondflante  of  evi- 
dence tennt  lo  be  decidedly  in  hrtnu  of  the 
aulhonhip  i>(  Muimus.  B.  Mverayar/ia  wtpl 
rao  rirvr  ev^oAa  tA  kvtA  r^r  i^iar  ixjcAii* 
alar  M  rgi  >in^i«t  T>AoJ)i(n  naUimiKr. 
Myttvfnffut  r[Ma  ejji/kv»lmr  qmTHm  Ajyuci  tanf 
Y»fi'C  in  ^i*Tii  Kedaui  jirmifuiU^r  ia  Hitinii  f^- 
.>«  I.  t\tUtta.  This  was  published  by  David 
Hoeschehus.  Augsburg,  IS99  ;  and  aflerwaris  in 
the  JivforiBai  ofDucMIH.  »oL  iL  fol.  Plirts,  WU. 
9.  Ki^aiB  buyayitci,  ifrei  faXvjal  tx  tia^r«r 
AfAiw  TW  Tt  nf  italic  ml  »r  bifatn.  Capita 
Thtalngitti,  id  m  anil  dula  oApr  rAviu  r«  Di- 
ttnit  ten  Cbutuflonvm  /im  fltwUlium  ae  fn>- 
^^noRHB  Itbrii ;  or  mora  briefly,  &naoiHi  prr 
Eirrrj'la,  Of  /jxi  ffastHiinwt.  This  Si^leellon  ef 
sent*nt«a  !•  arranged  in  sevmlj.nne  Xiyn,  Srr. 
Moaesk  and  has  been  rr|ieBlH)lj  published.  It  iint 
appeared,  with  the  timilor  eumj^tion  of  Antonica 
Mrlisw  {AsToNita  No.  3],  nader  the   air  <i 
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Conrad  Gesner,  foL  Zurich,  1546 ;  and  a  Latin 
Ycreion  was  giren  in  the  first  edition  of  De  la 
Bigne*8  BiUiotheea  Patrum^  foL  Paris,  1579.  10. 
TLapQumiuiwra  i^f  ywofiimut  ^i|n)(rcwf,  k.  t.  A^ 
Acta  DisputatuMtM^  &c ;  a  record  of  the  discns- 
sion  between  Pyrrhus  and  Mnximus  in  the  presence 
of  the  patrician  Gregory  in  Africa,  already  referred 
to.  It  was  published  by  Baronius,  with  a  Latin 
version  by  Turrianus,  as  an  appendix  to  the  8th 
vol.  of  his  Anndea  EccIesiaUici;  and  reprinted 
from  thence  in  the  Conciiia,  1 1.  Epialolae^  parlim 
communeAf  partiin  dogmaiicae  et  poUmioae.  The 
otlier  works  given  in  the  edition  of  Comb^fis  are 
shorter  and  of  little  valae,  except  as  materials  for  a 
history  of  the  Monothclite  controversy,  to  which 
several  of  them  refer. 

The  following  works  of  Maximos,  not  included 
in  the  collection  of  Corabtfis,  have  been  published 
elsewhere: — 12.  Fragments^  incorporated  in  the 
Catenae  of  the  Fathers  on  the  Sacred  Books,  and 
especially  on  the  expository  paraphrase  of  Solo- 
nion*s  Song  {EjrposUio  Cantici  Canticorum  per 
I\iraphrasin  col/ecta  ex  Gregorii  Nysseni^  Niii,  et 
Miuimi  Commentariis)^  contjiined  in  the  Auctarium 
of  Ducaeus,  vol.  iL  foL  Paris,  1624.  13.  Scholia 
on  the  works  of  the  pseudo-Dionysius  Areopagita, 
first  published  with  the  works  of  Dionysius,  8vo. 
Paris,  1562,  and  repeatedly  reprinted.  Maximus 
earnestly  contends  that  these  are  the  genuine 
works  of  the  Areopagite  converted  by  St,  PauL 
l4.  *£{i^<ns  icc4^a\a<ctf8i}r  ircpl  roS  iraTd  Xpurrdw 
r6y  Stdy  iifiuv  tromiplou  ir^erxo,  ^6  Sia^po^v 
Ko»6inov  4pfiriyfvov(ra^  Drevis  Enarratio  Christiani 
PoBckatUy  qua  deserifUi  lAjderctdi  ratio  dedaratur, 
or  Computui  Ecclesiasticui,  This  calculation  of 
Easter  was  drawn  up  by  Maximus,  according  to 
his  own  declaration  (pars  iii.  cap.  9),  in  the  four- 
teenth indiction,  in  the  thirty-first  yeiir  of  Heraclius 
(i.  e.  A.  D.  640).  Scaliger,  in  his  Emeudatio  Tem- 
porum^  lib.  vii.  p.  736,  gave  considerable  extracts 
from  the  work,  and  it  was  first  published  entire  in 
the  Uranologion  of  Petnvius,  p.  313,  ful.  Paris, 
IG30.  15.  "Airopo,  AfiUiigua  sire  DifficUia  Loca 
in  OrcUumihns  quibusdam  Gregorii  Nazianzeni  ex- 
ftianatdj  ad  Joannein  Cyzici  Eftiscopum,  These 
Avopa  were  translated  into  Latin  by  Joannes 
Scotus  Erigena  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury ;  and  the  work  itself,  with  the  verbion,  or 
perhaps  only  a  part  of  them,  was  edited  by  Thomas 
Gale,  with  some  of  the  works  of  Erigena,  folio, 
Oxford,  1681.  It  is  preceded  by  a  letter  of  Max- 
imus to  Joannes  of  Cyzicus.  Gale  also  added  the 
following  work  of  Maximus,  16.  Ilepl  itcup6pwv 
dvopuv  Tuv  dyitay  Atoyvaiov  koX  rpriyoploVy  De 
niriis  JHffk'Hiitis  Locis  JJio/iysn  Areopagitac  et 
Gregorii  Nazianseiiiy  with  a  Latin  version  by  the 
editor  himself.  16.  A  Fragment^  thought  to  be 
from  the  'Airopa  just  mentioned  (No.  15),  is  given 
in  the  Appendix  to  the  fourteenth  volume  of  Gal- 
Innd^s  Blbliotheca  Patrum^  foL  Venice,  1781.  The 
fmgmont  is  untitled  Qtotoia  avyrotios  irpds  rous 
/^iyoyras  vpoSwdpx^iv  ircu  fi*6virdpx*iy  Twy  trt*- 
fidruy  rds  ^Ifuxdi^  Animadcersio  brevis  ad  eos  qui 
dicmt  Animas  ante  ivl  post  Corjwra  eaistere-. 
There  arc  some  other  works  of  Maxinius  either 
lost,  or  at  least  unpublished,  which  are  enumerated 
by  Fabricius.  (Combtfis,  5.  Aftjrimi  Opera; 
Pilot.  /.  c. ;  Cave,  /.  r. ;  Fabric  liibi.  Grace,  vol. 
viii.  p.  4.'iO,  vol.  ix.  pp.  599,  &c.,  635,  &c.,  vol.  x. 
pp.  238,  736,  vol.  xii.  p.  707  ;  Concilia^  vol.  v.  ed. 
LAbbe,  vol  iii.  ed.  Hardouin,  vol.  x.  ed.  Mansi ; 
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Oudin,  De  Ser^ilor.  a  Script.  JSerfai.  toL  L  ciL 
1635,  &c  ;  Ceillier,  Awiemn  Saer^  toL  ttSl  ft 
689,  &C. ;  Galland,  BSbtwilL  Putrmmu  iVUy,  U 
Apptmd.  Vol  XiV,  c  10.)  [J.  C  IL] 

MA'XIMUS,  Q.  CORNE'LlUa,  a  Bsim 
jurist,  a  contemporary  of  Servias  Sulpidiu,  nd  the 
teacher  of  C.  Trebatins  Testa,  who  was  the  ftfaad  if 
Cicero.  (Dig.  1.  tit  2.  a.  2.  9  45  ;  Cicarf  Aa.m 
8  and  17.)  lie  is  once  qnoted  in  Uie  Digest  and  fcj 
Alfenus  (38.  tit  7.  s.  16),  a*  haTing  given  an  opi* 
nion  on  the  maaning  of  the  woid  **uuCnmieBtaB.* 
in  a  legacy  of  **a  vineyard  and  the  iDttranentim 
thereof.^  Servine  consideied  that  the  word  instn- 
mentum  had  ha«  no  meaning.  Maximna  nid  tint 
the  term  included  the  stakea,  polei,  lakes,  aid 
spades  ;  which  Alfenus  conaidera  to  be  the  better 
opinion,  and  so  in  &ct  it  seema  to  be.  [G.  L] 

MA'XIMUS,  CORNE'LIUS  DOLABELLA. 

[DOLABBLLA,  Na  I.] 

MAOtlMUS,  DOMITIUS  CALVIOfUa 
[Calvinus,  No.  2.] 

MA'XIMUS,  EGNATIUS,  b  mentieBed  lij 
Cicero  in  B.C.  45  {fldAtL  ziii.  34),  and  the  wmt 
person  is  probably  intended  in  one  or  two  other 
passages  of  Cicero,  where  the  name  of  E^mtiBi 
occurs  without  any  surname  (orf  AU,  ziiL  45,  fte). 
The  acquaintance  of  Cicero  maj  periiapa  be  the 
same  as  the  C  Eonathis  Cn.  f.  Cn.  n.  MAXiMvai 
whose  name  oocors  on  teToial  intefssting  erins 
which  seem  to  have  been  atmck  in  the  tine  ef 
Julius  Caesar,  and  of  which  three  epeciineBa  wtt 
given  below.  The  head  of  Venue  which  appcan 
on  the  obverse  of  the  fint,  and  that  of  Canid  ea 
the  obverse  of  the  second,  pxobaU  j  have  wiawncs 
to  the  descent  of  Jtdius  CMsar  from  Vena& 

An  Egnatia  MazimiUa  behmging  to  the  fiuoily 
of  the  Egnatii  Maximi  is  mentiwied  in  the  time  eif 
Nero.    [Egnatia.] 


COINS    OP  IGNATID8  MAXIMUM 

MA'XIMUS  EPHE'SIUS,  one  of  the 
of  tho  emperor  Jalian,  who  ia  not  to  be 
founded  with  Maximns  Epirota,  whoee  name  ii 
likewise  conq>iGnoiis  among  the  learned  frimdi 
of  that  emperor.  Maximns,  the  sabject  of  this  no- 
tice, was  a  native  of  either  Ephema  or  Smjiaii 
and  belonged  to  a  rich  and  distingniahed  %ut^% 
He  early  enibnced  the  doctrine  of  the  PjthmmNB 


P1>'.:>ii<ti,  and  oblnin^d  ([rrrt  rr|.iiil,itii>n  by  hii 
lectures  on  philoiophy  iind  Pnpin  duiiiity.  Ammi- 
nnui  MaiTPllinu*,  quotal  lielow,  call,  \i\m  "  Mini- 
nidi  i\]e  pliiloiopliui,  rir  ingenli  iinmiiii-  dnnriim- 
rum."  The  pliiloioph«  Aedoiui^  »h»sp  d;aciple 
he  wai.  recommended  him  to  prinw  .Jiilijin,  nfur^ 
u-ardt  empenr,  who  came  to  EphGtni>  Tor  the  ula 
pTirpoie  or  hearing  Maiinnn.  Jutian  held  him  In 
bi)lli  cslcem,  and  it  ii  laid  a*  well  u  believed  that 
tiiii'lly  through  him  he  wh  induced  to  nbjure 
(  hriHiiinily.  Benidei  philotophy,  Klaxlmui  tx- 
ci-llcd  in  nincie,  nnd  there  ia  n  itory  that  ho  forp 


ail,  did 


•upematural  knowlpii 
Mailnnis  and  the  philoupher  ChryMiiiilii»  were 
jiiiilpd  by  Juli;in  to  repmr  to  bi«  cimrl  nt  Con- 
elnnliiiople.  They  coninlled  the  li.ira  Wfore  they 
Mt  mil,  nnd  the  ligni  haiing  been  funnd  unfinoiir- 
nlili>,  Chrymnlhui  refuKd  to  go.  but  Mniimut 
thought,  pmbnbiy,  that  the  ftitouh  'ii  nn  rinp*ior 
wns  a  belter  augury  than  the  con-i.-llmion  of  the 
hinr*.  nnd  hMlened  to  make  hit  ii.urt  to  Julian. 
Tiiii!  time  the  philosophy  of  Maiimui  |i"'"-il  w""^ 
for  he  rose  to  great  eminence  at  tuuil  ;  but  he 
nevenheleaa  injured  his  npDtatioD,  smong  the 
heatheni  no  lex  than  among  thp  Chriiliana,  by 
listening  too  much  to  flattery.  It  wu  ihit,  per- 
li,ip%  which  Chryaanthua  had  read  in  the  atin. 
When  Julian  ael  out  on  hia  ounpni)^  ngainit  the 
I'eniana.  Maiimui  propheiied  a  liirliinale  iiiinie, 
:ind  accompanied  him  on  the  ejipL-diiion,  from 
which  we  might  infer  that  MulmiK  believed  in 
the  truth  of  hi>  propheciei.     As  il  tiiippcned,  how- 


liis 


a  ladlyridiei 


e  by  -,. 


people,  aa  Julian  foi 
Mntimua  wu  honoured  by  the  <'i>i;><'riin  Voleii 
n>id  Valcutininn.  till  the  public  loiie  accuaed  hii 
and  I'riKUi  of  hn>  ins  cauaed  by  thi'ir  aorcrrica  th 
illness  which  befell  the  two  emperpra  io  the  niDntl 
of  April,  3B4.   They  * 


nople,  w 


n-na  aent  to  Epbeiua,  where  he  waa  kept  in  priw 
lill  the  end  of  -Mi.  During  all  the  time  be  >r 
PI  posed  10  such  cruel  tonurealhat  herequealcd  t 


A  died  insuntly.  He  owed  hit  delivery  lu  il 
ilosnpher  Themistiua,  who  apokc  on  hia  lwh»!f 
in  slanti  nople,  nnd  to   Clearchua,  who   held   the 

|p(iriion  of  hii  property  which  had  tuta  i 
led.  In  371  Maiimua  waa  accuacd  of  bemg  on 
romplieeina  conspiracy  againal  the  life  of  Vi ' 
d  it  seems  that  be  wa*  guilty,  iummuch 
cw  of  the  plot  but  did  not  ra.rnl  it.  H. 
10  accused  of  sorcery  and  aentented  lo  delilb,and 
t  head  wns  accordingly  struck  off,  philosophy 
ing  with  him,  oa  Libaniua  aayi  Julian 
Cerent  letlen  to  Maiimua  which  are  eiUni 
,  :ie,  39).  Mniimua  had  twobrothen^ 
inus,  who  taught  philoaophy  at  Alcinndiia,  and 
vmphidianus,  who  lectured  at  Smyrna  ;  both  of 
cm  gained  fame.  Maiimua  of  F.phefui  i*  be- 
vcd  by  Himc  lo  be  the  author  of  flifJ  narapjifu 
,19  i-apxar,  lie  Elediontm  ^  ■i7ifWii.  an  utrolo- 
ail  [jopiii  in  hciameler  lerae  which  vat  lint  pulf 
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abed  by  Fribricin..  quoted  below,  with  n  t^lin 
cnion  by  Joh.  Rcntdorf.  The  bcginnhiu  of  it  ia 
«t ;  GIO  trrsca  ore  extant  Thiaponn.liDWci'er, 
I  BKTtb«d  with  more  juiUce,  aa  it  seena,  to  Maii- 
lui  Epirota ;  but  HuhukeD  think*  that  il  wa* 
impoaed  by  Callimacbua,  a  contemponry  of  Apol- 
iniua  RhodiUB.  Msiimua  of  Eobeiua  ii  fiH)u«ill]r 


Eunapiua.  Bfai  ^Xaai^p  ml  eapinSt ;  Litbui. 

Orat  T.  lii ;  Amm.  Mart.  ixii.  I  ;  Fabric.  BiU, 

Oram.  wl.  iii.  pp,  (99,  537.  vol.  iv.  p.  IBB,  rol- 

ix.  p.  323,  Ac.  I  Tillemont,  Hiil.  dn  Emp.  vol.  vi. 

--.  490.  A[c,  512.  &SD,JGS,gii(*acrilician>>iaw 

the  lifH  of  Mniimua.)  t  W,  P.] 

MA'XIMUS   EPIROO-A  (H<{(i^i  -HtupS. 

It),  a  native  of  Epeirua,  or  prrhapi  Bytanlliim, 

licixe  he  ii  also  called  Byianliua,  was  one  of  th* 

structora  of  the  emprar  Julian  in  phJosoph;  and 

heathen  theology.      He  moat  not  be  confoanded 

with  Mniimui  of  Epheaoi,  whn  wai  likeaiae  one 

of  the  tenchen  of  Julian.     Maiimua,  of  whoio  lit* 

we  know  very  liiila.  wrote,  I.  nipl  iftirir  iny- 

aiffimr,  De  ohIiMSm,  Oppotitionibia,  pnbliahrd 

Otaec^etl^Lby  liSlephairukParia,  1554,  Bro-ad 

cnltem  Operum  Minor.  Critic.  Dionytii  Haliarn.  j 

S.  Tva/wifMars  tpi%  'Ap'orgWAqr,  Commntarii 

IB  Ariilotrlrm  ;  3.  Utyi  i^aiiir,  Jh  A'wwrHj  4. 

Some  epatkt  and  emya  addreised  lo  the  empcroi 

Julian  ;  5.  Iltpl  KinafiX"  vel  (Irapx".  "hieh  ii 

alao  ascribed  to  Maiimua  Epheaiui.  in   whnac  life 

the  reader  will  find  a  Cimher  account  of  Ibia  work. 

(Suidos,  (.  D.  Miifvut  i  Pabric  BiU.  Onm.  te], 

iilp.  499.)  |W.  P.l 

MA'XIMUS,  PA'BIUS.  lu  the  Fabla  b«m 
the  auimime  of  HniimDt  wa*  Rnt  beme  by  Q. 
Fabiut  Itiillianus,  consul  io  P.  t^  STi,  and  BDndaotHl 
the  preTiou*  cognomen  Ambutlua.  IP^iuaGinii.] 
1.  g.  FiBiva.  M.  r.  N.  M.  Maximui,  with  iha 
Bgnoiaen  Kulluni's  or  Rtxiira,  waa  the  aon  o( 
M.  Pabiui  Ambuttut,  conaul  n,  c  S4iO.  (Li>.  TiiL 
53.)  He  waa  curule  aedili  in  n.  c>  S3l,  when, 
through  the  infonnatian  of  ■  female  •lait,  ho  dik. 
covered  that  the  mortality  pntailingBt  Itom*«tVia 
from  poiaan  adminialcnd  by  womm  to  theif 
husboad*.  (L>>.  viii,  lU;  Val  Uai.  ii.  S.  J  3  i 
OroB.  iii  10.]  Fabiua  waa  maater  of  the  tqnilc* 
to  L.  Paplriu*  Conor  in  B,  c  S2i,  whoaa  angrr  he 
iocuTTed  liy  gioing  battle  lo  the  Somniiea  iimr  the 
Inibrivion  or  Simbrivtan  hilla  during  the  dictaloi'a 
nbaencv,  and  coiiuary  lo  hii  orden.  Victory 
availed  Fnbiua  nothing  in  ticulpaljon.  The  rod* 
and  Biea  were  ready  for  hi*  eiecuiion,  and  a  hatiy 
flight  10  Rome,  where  the  BTDale,  Ibe  pMpJei  anil 
hia  aged  father  interceded  for  bim  with  Fa|Hriaa« 
barely  rescued  hii  Kfe,  hut  could  not  avert  hia  d»- 
gradativn  from  ofBce.  (Liv.  viiL  39 — Sfii  Dlim 
Cass,  Fr.  Hu  ;  VaL  Ma>.  Ii.  7.  f  6 ;  FrouL  SbaL 
iv.  1.  I  39 :  AunL  Vict.  Tk.  Iii'.  31.  S3 ;  Enlnp. 
ii.  B.)    Id  B.  c  332  Fabiua  obtained  hia  Bnl  ton- 

i   I'Ul.  Y. 

"th« 

aewnd  year  of  the  (econd  Seninite  «ar,  and  Faliiua 
wsa  the  moal  (mingBt  of  the  Roman  gcneiala  in 
that  long  and  ardaoui  struggle  for  the  etopin  of 
Italy.  He  wa*,  aa  Dr.  Arnold  ramoikv  "Hi* 
Talbot  of  Ihc  liftb  century  of  Rome,  and  hia  prr- 
tonal  prowti*.  even  in  age.  woi  no  lesa  ealrbratrd 
than  bia  ahill  aa  a  geniml."    Yrl  uearly  al 


toftb 


kr.^ 
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others  nscrilM'd  to  liim  alone ;  and  a  moderntion  ia 
M*eking  and  refusing  honours  imputed  to  biin 
equally  foreign  to  his  age,  his  nation^  and  character. 
Where  so  much  has  be<'n  studiously  fiilsified  (Lit. 
Tiii.  40),  probably  in  the  first  instance  by  cbroni- 
cU*rs  of  the  Fabian  house — a  house  unusually  rich 
in  annaHstK — and  where  our  only  guides,  the 
Fasti,  Livy,  and  Diodorus,  are  not  only  irrecon- 
cilcnble  with  one  anotlier,  but  often  inconsistent 
with  themselves  a  bare  outline  of  his  military  and 
p)litical  life  is  alone  desirable.  In  his  first  consu- 
late, B.  c.  3'22,  Fubius  was  stationed  in  Apulia, 
where  he  defeated  the  Samnites,  and  triumphed 
**tli!  S(tnittitibtt»  et  ApuUis,  (Liv.  riii.  38,  40; 
romp.  Zonar.  vii.  26  ;  Aurel.  VicL  Vir,  III.  32  ; 
Appian,  iSa»tn.  />.  4.)  In  the  following  year,  after 
the  disn&tcr  at  the  Caudine  Forks,  he  was  interrex 
(Liv.  ix.  17),  and  in  31  o  dictator,  and  was  com- 
filctely  defeated  by  the  Samnites  at  I^autulae,  a 
narrow  pass  K'twecn  the  sea  and  the  mountains 
iMst  of  Ternicina.  (Diod.  zix.  72;  Liv.  ix.  22, 
23.)  To  this  or  the  next  year  belongs  probably 
nn  anecdote  preserved  by  Valerius  Maximus  (viii. 
1.  §  9).  A.  Atilius  Calatinus  [Atilius  Cala- 
TiNM's,  No.  3],  son-in-law  of  Fabius.  was  accused 
of  l»etraying  Sora  to  the  enemy.  His  condemna- 
tion was  arrested  by  Fabius  declaring  that  had  he 
bt-licved  Calatinus  guilty,  he  would  have  exercised 
his  paternal  power,  and  taken  his  daughter  from 
him.  In  h.  c.  310  Fabius  was  consul  for  the 
second  time.  (Liv.  ix.  33  ;  Diod.  xx.  27  ;  Fasti.) 
<  )f  this,  as  of  his  former  consulate,  the  accounts  are 
conflicting.  Unable  to  relieve  Sutrium,  which  the 
Etnisauis  were  besieging,  Fabius  struck  through 
the  Ciminian  wood  till  he  reached  the  western 
frontier  of  Umbria.  He  there  formed  an  alliance 
with  the  people  of  Camerinum  or  Camerta,  and  by 
his  ravages  in  northern  Ktruria  effected  a  diversion 
favourable  to  Rome,  and  compelled  Arretium,  Cor- 
tona,  and  Perubi^i,  to  conclude  a  truce  for  thirty 
years  with  the  republic.  His  victories  at  Perusia, 
the  Lake  Vadimon,  and  Sutrium,  may  be  placed  in 
the  Nime  catalogue  with  the  apocryphal  perils  of 
the  Ciminian  forest.  The  senate  meanwhile, 
alarmed  at  the  withdrawal  of  the  army  from 
Sutrium,  sent  to  prohibit  Fabius  marching  into 
Ktniria.  He  met  the  deputation  on  his  return 
when  his  success  had  justified  his  disobedience. 
The  war  south  of  the  Tiber,  however,  required  a 
dictator,  and  Fabius  was  directed  to  a])point  his  old 
enemy,  Papirius  Cursor.  He  heard  the  mandate 
of  the  senate  in  moody  silence,  obeyed  it  in  the 
H)litu(le  of  midnight,  and  when,  next  morning,  the 
envoys  thanked  him  for  preferring  the  public  good 
to  his  private  enmity,  he  dismissed  them  without 
reply.  A  triumph  de  Ktru^ceh  recompensed  this 
campaign.  (Liv.  ix.  33,  3."),  3G.  37,  38,  40  ;  Dion 
Cass.  Fr.  3.5;  FastL)  According  to  the  Fasti  a 
year  intervcne<l  Wtween  the  second  and  third  con- 
hulaU's  of  Fabius  ;  but  Livy  (ix.  41  *  and  Diodorus 
(xx.  37)  make  them  immediately  saxeed  one  an- 
other. Fabius,  as  consul  in  b.  c.  308,  had  Sam- 
nium  for  his  province.  He  quelled  a  revolt  of  the 
Marsians,  the  Pelignians,  and  Hemicans  ;  recovered 
Nuceria  Alfatoma  in  Campania,  which  seven  years 
before  had  joined  the  Ssimnite  league  ;  and  was 
able,  l)efore  the  expiration  of  his  ofhce,  to  leave  his 
]>r<)vince  and  hasten  into  Umbria.  He  is  said  to 
have  defeated  the  Umbrians  at  Mevania,  but  no 
triumph  followed  either  this  Samnite  or  Umbrian 
campaign.     His  command  in  Samnium,  with  the 
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title  of  prooonial,  «m  eontinned  duiiif  ■.&  Wi 


and  be  defeated  the  SamnitM 
dunpaign  alio  is  liable  to 
obtained  no  triumph.  (Lit. 
44.)  In  a  a  304  Fabiua 
LiTy*a  brief  and  oninitnictive 
pile  of  hypothesis  hat  been  raiaad  bj  modera  i 
cent  tcholan.  Wecan  only  refer  to  Niebobr  (JKA 
of  Home^  ToL  iiu  pp.  330 — 850),  Zumpt  (Dm 
CetUurien,  Beriin,  1836),  Hnachke  (SlaaimHkm, 
Serv.  TulL  Dxedaik  1838),  and  Wakber  (Gm- 
rkiekL  Rdm,Reeki^yol  i.p.  136).  Fabiw  mcmIs 
hare  cancelled  the  changes  introdoeed  bj  Affim 
the  Blind  in  his  ceoMrshipi,  ik  c  812  [Arp.  cIau- 
oiua,  No.  10],  by  confining  the  Ubertini  tothe  ter 
city  tribes :  he  dso  probably  incTMsed  the  polilied 
importance  of  the  eqnitea.  (Liv.  iz.  46 ;  VaL 
Max.  il  2.  §  9  ;  AnieL  Vict.  Fir.  /AL  32;  Ptia. 
//.  X,  XV.  4 ;  oompw  Dionja  vi  18,  15.)  FafaiM 
does  not  appear  again  till  B.C.  297,  when  he  wsi 
consul  for  the  fifth  time,  aoeosding  to  Livy  (a.  M), 
against  his  own  wishes ;  but  tM  annalist  ef  ths 
Fabian  house  whom  Liry  copied  probaUy  vcikd 
or  suppressed  in  this  year  a  strong  oppoaitiaB  to  Ui 
re-election  by  the  Appian  party.  (Liv.  &  IJl) 
Samnium  was  again  his  pTOTinee,  bnt  the  lesalt  sf 
his  campaign  is  doubtfiu.  In  the  fidlowing  jar 
Fabius  was  amsul  fw  the  sixth  tioM,  and  csb- 
manded  at  the  great  battle  of  Sentinun,  lAsn  ths 
combined  armies  of  the  Samnites,  Qania,  EtrasBBBs, 
and  Umbrians,  attacked  the  Romans  and  thrir 
alliesb  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  a  diipali 
with  P.  Decius  Mas,  vho  had  been  thiiee  befas 
Fabius'  colleague  in  the  consnishin,  and  once  ia  ths 
censorship,  and  the  withdrawal  of  Appios  CLmdios 
from  the  seat  of  war,  and  bis  appomtment  to  the 
city  pnietorship,  are  probably  tokens  of  sttsae 
party-struggles  at  Rome.  (Lit.  z.  21,  22,  24.) 
For  his  victory  at  Sentinum  Fabina  triim^bed  sa 
the  4th  of  September  in  the  same  year.  (FuL; 
Liv.  ib.  25,  26, 27, 28,  29, 80.)  For  the  icmsiadv 
of  the  year  he  was  employed  m  Etraria.  In  293 
he  acted  as  legatns  to  his  ion  [MASiMrs  F^mr^ 
No.  2],  and  rode  beside  his  trinmpbal  chariot,  de- 
lighting in  the  honoors  of  bis  mb,  wboas  be  had 
rescued  from  disgrace  and  degradation  and  crowned 
with  victory.  (Liv.  Ep^  si.;  Dion  Gnik  Fh 
Peirete.  xxxvi.;  Oros.  iii.  22;  Phit.  /fak  Jisr. 
24;  Va].Max.  ii.  2.  §  4,  v.  7.  f  1 ;  Zmar.  viii.  1.) 
Fabius  succeeded  his  fiither,  Ambnstna,  in  tbs 
honourable  post  of  Princeps  Senatlksi  ( Plhi.  AM 
viL  41.)  On  his  death,  which  happened  soon  after, 
the  people  subscribed  largely  fisr  the  ezpenoes  of 
his  funeral ;  but  as  the  FAian  hooae  was  wealthy, 
his  son  Fabius  Guiges  employed  the  money  in 
giving  a  public  entertainment  (qDn/asi),  and  in  a 
distribution  of  provisions  (eucenifib)  to  the  dtisBBi 
of  Rome.  ^AureL  Vict.  Kir.  IlL  82.)  The  caase  of 
his  obtainmg  the  cogncmien  Maximus  is  oneertaia. 
Livy  (ix.  46)  layi  that  his  political  eeiiSua  m  die 
censorship  of  &  c.  304  were  the  cnaaeb  Bat  he 
makes  a  doubt  (zzz.  26)  whether  the  eognomen 
were  not  originally  confimd  on  hia  great  mad* 
son,  Q.  Fabius,  the  dictator  in  the  atcond  Pane 
war  [No.  4]  ;  and  Polybios  (ill  87)  saya  tlat  the 
hitter  Fabius  was  the  first  of  the  Fabian  howe  who 
was  denominated  Maximns. 

2.  Q.  Fabil'r,  Q.  p.  M.  n.  MAXiMua.  sen  sf 
the  preceding,  acquired  the  agnomen  of  QuBflM, 
or  the  Glutton,  from  the  dinoluteneas  oi  his  yoath. 
His  mature  manhood  atoned  for  hia  rariy  imgi^ 


maximus. 

Witit*.  (Macrob.  StI.  iL  9  ;  cump.  Jur.  Mai, 
S67,  li.  40.)  In  B.  c.  395  F«bin>  7v>i<  cm 
•edilFi,  tnd  fin«d  cerWin  DUitnmi  of  noble  binli 
their  diiordfrly  life  ;  uid  with  the  pnMucp  of 
iiiMi  builtB  temple  to  Venua  nnr  the  Crrcu'  M 
imiif.  (Lit  x.  31 ;  Viclor.  Hf^ion.  iL)  [If  ' 
eonMil  in  d.c.  S9'2,  wid  wu  coinpleUIr  iArn 
by  the  Penlri»n  Ssmnitei.  The  mjTeivirjft  of 
Fnbiui  houie,  the  Pnpiriin  and  Appi.iTi  part 
took  admnlage  of  Ihii  dclefil  to  MUpfnile 
Hople  ngiinil  Fabiut,  and  he  eimped  di'tnulal 
from  the  eoniulUe  ontjr  through  hii  tthi'i's  o 
to  Hrve  u  hit  tieutenuit  for  (he  ranainiliT  of 
w»r.  Victory  rrtunwd  with  the  elder  FhIillk 
the  Raman  arma.  In  a  lecond  balUe  th"  n-i 
retrieTed  hii  npnlation,  ■tanned  HTeril  S.imi 
lowni,  and  wiu  rewarded  with  a  triumpli  of  w!i 
(ho  rnort  remarkable  feature  woa  old  F»lii;n  tjil 
betide  hie  Mn'achimoL  (Pint.  Fab.  !l  -  \>i,„ 
ivi.  ]S;  Oroi.  iii.  33;  Eutrop.  ii.  9.)  Fnr 
aucceu  In  Ihii  CHmpiugn  Fabiui  dedicali'il  ii  r.]n 
to  f'tnui  oijfflnmf,  beainae  the  goddeK  jiml  li 


'.  tt^l^r 


c.  291  Fah 


(SetT.  ad  A,„ 
lained  aa  pncantiiij 


coniut,  !>.  Poilimiua  Molina,  aibitrnii 
violenlly  drore  him  from  the  anny  and  th^'  [ii 
(Dianyi.iTi.  16.)  The  Faili  aMnbe  a  itiii 
Fabiut  fnr  hit  proconi    '-        "    
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tor  the  jittnek  on  Sagmiti 
lately  aflet  the  defeat  at  Thiaiymeroa. 
«Pl»inted  dicwtor,  or  rather,  tince  no 

From  thii  poriiKi,  u  long  Hi  the  war  with  Haoni 
Iwl  wai  menljr  defenniir,  Pabiut  became  tlie  Inld- 
It  Rome.  Hit  mtlilar;  lalentt  were  not 
jf  the  higfaett  aider,  but  he  nndenlood 
beyond  all  hit  mnlempocariri  the  unlurs  of  ihs 
tfURalr,  the  geniut  of  Hnnnihal,  and 
ion  of  bii  onTi  tounltjmen.  Cicero 
'abiiu  (Rip.  i.  I).  I<^'ii>ii  Pynioum  m 
aril,  a  muni  sppinprinle  eulogy  than  Ihnt  i 
InniuB,  ipti  pitaf^aado  rtaitmii  rrn,  nnce  Morcfllc 
Dd  Scipio  restored  ihii  t«pabtic  to  in  milliar 
■    ■    capable  o' 


Ni 


on.     Hi.  firrt  act  at  dictator  wu  u 

calm  and 

robante  the  mindi 

of  the  Romana 

Hfice  and  ti>ppli«. 

n  to  the  god. i 

hitneitto 

der  Ijltmm  and  lb 

neighbouring 

i.trieu  DK- 

afclebjihewiemy. 

On  Ukini  the 

eld  b«  laid 

vn  a  timplo  and  immuuUe  pkn  of 

Ktion.    He 

ded  aU  dlreei  tneou 

nier  with  the  ent 

mysmond 

camp  ftom  highla 

d  to  highland, 

when  tb* 

imidian  horHud  Spanith  infanUrcoiitd  notfol- 

.niM'o  ni 
It  off  hit  tlngglen  and  foMgen. 


c  276,  I 


n  he  obtain, 


Kgyp 


amph  dt  SamnilAut  LmautnM  it  BrtOJm  (Vi 

Shortly  afterward!  he  went  aa   legati 

aenale  to  Ptolemy  Philadelphiu,  king 

The  pretentt  which  Fa>jiut  and  bit  coneni^iEL'i  te- 

eeived  from  the  Eg^'ptian  mondT^b  the\  di:]><'iviled 

Bat  a  decree  of  the  tenale  directed  that  tlir-  ninbai- 
•ador*  thoold  retain  them,  (Val  Max.  iv.  3,  §  10  ; 
eomp.  Dion  Caia.  Fr.  H7  ;  Lit.  Qat  liv,  ;  Zonir. 
Tiii.  e.)     Fablui  waa  ilain  in   hi.    third  coiii^ul- 

Bt  Viil.inii  in  Elmria.  (Zonar.  nii.  7  :  ri^r.  i. 
21 ;  Ob«q.  27;  comp.  Vict.  Vir.  ItL  Si;.)  Like 
hii  father  and  grandfather,  Fabiua  Gurget  wat 
princepi  tenalui.     (Plin.  //.  ,V.  ni.  41.) 

3.  Q.  Fabius  (Q.  r.  Q.  n.  Mahiuub?).  From 
the  date  alone  of  the  only  recorded  faci  of  hit  Ufe 
(^'al.  Mai.  TL  6.  9  5),  it  ii  probable  thai  he  wai 
a  ton  of  the  preceding,  and  father  of  Fabini  tha 
Great  I>li:taior  in  the  aecond  Punic  war.  Fabiut 
wnt  sedile  in  n.  c  365,  and,  for  an  anull  on  itt 

ApoUonia  in  Epeiiui  to  be  dealt  with  Bl  pleatnre. 
The  Apoiloniatet,  howecer,  diamiiaad  him  nnpnn- 
i.hed.  (Lit.  Efil.  IT.;  Dion  f-tm.  Fr.  43; 
Zonar.  TiiL  8.) 

4.  Q.  Fabius  Q.  f.  Q.  K.  Maiinvb,   with  the 

lip,  Orici'LA,  or  the  Lamb,  Itotd  tha  Tnildiio<t  oi 
apathy  of  hit  temper  (PInU  Fab.  1  ;  (..irif.  \'nrr. 
fl.  ft.  ii.  l),and  Cunctatob,  from  hit  chuIloti  in 
war,  gmndion  nf  Fabiui  Qurgea,  and,  prrlLupi.  con 
of  (he  preceding,  wai  loniu!  for  tba  lirst  limp  in 
B.  c.  333.  Liguria  wat  hi.  pmiince,  nnd  it  of- 
fordnl  him  a  triumph  (Fatli)  and  a  preieil  for 
dedicating  a  temple  to  llononr.  (Cie.  dt  .\oL  Dror. 
ii.  33.)  He  »>•  centor  in  a  a  330  :  cou.ul  a 
»rcond  time  in  338  ;  oppoied  the  agrarian  law  of 
C  FlaminiDi  in  337  (Flahinius.  No.  I]  ;  wa>  dio 
lalor  for  holding  tha  comitia  in  331,  and  in  318 
lifialni  fnnn  the  lenatf  to  Cacthaga,  in  demand 


mlaiing  Tigilnncc, 

and  c^nipelled  bim  id  weary  nii  Bluet  bynacvHary 
enciioDt,  and  toditbcorlen  hit  loldien  by  fmitlea 
manoeurrel.  Hit  encloaon  of  Hannibnt  iu  one  of 
the  upland  ralley.  between  Calet  and  the  Vullap- 
nua,  and  the  Caithaginian^  admit  eacape  by  driv- 
ing oxen  with  bloaing  hggota  fixed  lo  Ibeir  hontl 
□p  the  hill-tidrt,  are  well-known  (acta.  But  at 
Rome  and  in  hit  own  camp  the  cBDlion  of  Fatuns 
WBi  mitinlCTpreled.  He  "nit  even  iwpecteid  of 
wiihing  to  pndong  the  war  that  he  mighi  ralain 
Ibe  eomnuind  ;  of  coo-ardiee,  of  incipabilily,  and 
eren  of  tmuhirry,  although  he  gave  up  the  ptt>duep 
of  hit  etlatet  lo  mntoin  Roman  priunera.  Hanni- 
bal alone  appreciated  the  conduct  of  Fabioa.  Bgt 
hi)  own  matter  of  the  hocK,  M.  Minttciui  Rsfna, 
headed  the  clamour  against  him,  and  the  aenala, 
incented  by  the  mTsge  of  Iheir  Campanian  ntalM, 
joined  with  the  inpatient  cemmonBlly  in  eonderan- 
iiig  hit  dilalorjf  policy.  Minociui,  during  a  Irtirf 
absence  of  Fabnia  from  the  ranp,  obtiuned  toan* 
alight  adiantagB  oyer  Hannilal.  A  uifaiine  of  tha 
plebi,  M.  Meiiliua,  brought  forward  a  bill  for  i\- 
Tiding  the  commnnd  eqoally  between  the  dielBlof 

lie  tribet  pnned  il.  Minueiua  wat  speedily  en- 
trapped, and  would  bail  be«n  destroyed  by  Han- 
nibal, bad  not  Fabint  generoDtly  battened  to  hia 
tcKoe.  Hannibal,  on  bit  tetreai  Inni  Fahint.  to 
reported  to  ha«  mid,  "  I  thought  yon  dond  woab) 
one  day  brmk  from  the  hilli  in  a  pehing  atonn." 
Minnciui.  who  ihoDgb  luh  wat  njagnanunoua,  t»- 
(igned  bit  command,  bnt  Fabiut  tcropnloualy  laid 
down  bit  oHia  at  iu  leoal  eipinlion  in  aii  montha. 
bequealbing  hit  einmple  to  ihr  coDiali  who  inc. 
ceeded  bio.  Aemiliut  copied.  Vam  dlintarded 
hit  injunction!,  and  the  roul  at  C^nae  illuiUMed 
the  witdom  eif  Fabiut'  warning  to  Armillii% — 
"  Renetnber,  you  ham  ta  dimd  not  only  IlanBilnI 
bot  Varro."  Fabiui  waa,  bowerrr,  amomr  the  fini 
on  Varro't  nlnm  from  Cannae  to  thank  him  br 
not  baling  deipaiied  of  hia  cwintry  ;  and  Lh*  d*- 
feniite  nuafuret  nhleh  the  icnau  adoplad  in  thai 
•euon  of  diimay  wen  dictated  hyhim.  After  the 
winter  of  ilc^  318—315,  (he  wu  padiMlly  MKnod 
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a  new  character,  aiid,  though  «till  eminent,  Fabins 
WHS  no  longer  its  presiding  spirit.  He  ¥ras  elected 
pontifez  in  216,  was  already  a  member  of  the  au- 
gural college,  which  office  he  held  sixty-two  yean 
(Liy.  XXX.  26)  ;  dedicated  by  public  commission 
the  temple  of  Venus  Krycino,  and  opposed  filling 
up  with  Latins  the  racancics  which  the  war  had 
made  in  the  senate.  In  b.c.  215  he  was  consul 
for  the  third  time,  when  he  ravaged  Campania  and 
t>egan  the  siege  of  Capua.  On  laying  down  the 
fiuccs  he  admonished  the  people  and  the  senate  to 
drop  all  party  feelings,  and  to  choose  such  men 
only  fur  consuls  as  were  competent  to  the  timet. 
His  advice  led  ti>  his  own  re-election,  b.  c.  214.  In 
this  year  he  made  an  inroad  into  Samnium  and 
took  Casilinum.  In  213  Fabius  served  as  legatus 
to  his  own  son,  Q.  Fabius  [No.  5],  consul  in  that 
year,  and  an  anecdote  is  preserved  (Li v.  xxir.  44  ; 
Plut.  Fab.  24)  which  exemplities  the  strictness  of 
the  Roman  discipline.  On  entering  the  camp  at 
Suessula  Fabius  advanced  on  horseback  to  greet 
his  son.  He  was  passing  the  lictors  when  the 
consul  sternly  bade  him  dismount.  **My  son,** 
exclaimed  the  elder  Fabius  alighting,  **■  I  wished 
to  see  whether  you  would  remember  that  you  were 
consul.**  On  Hannibal *s  march  upon  Home,  in 
u.  c.  211,  Fabius  was  again  the  principal  stay  of 
the  senate,  and  eaniestly  dissuaded  abandoning 
the  siege  of  Capua,  which  would  have  been 
yielding  to  the  Carthaginian*s  feint  on  the  capi- 
taL  Fabius  was  consul  for  the  Hfth  time  in  b.  c. 
209,  was  invested  with  the  almost  hereditary  title 
of  the  Fabii  Maxinii  —  Princeps  scnatus, — and 
inflicted  a  deadly  wound  on  Hanniliars  tenure  of 
Southern  Italy  by  the  recapture  of  Tarentum.  The 
citadel  of  Tarentum  had  never  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  Carthaginians,  and  M.  Livius  Macatus,  its 
governor,  some  years  afterwards,  claimed  the  merit 
of  recovering  the  town.  **  Certainly,**  rejoined 
Fabius,  ^  had  you  not  lost,  I  had  never  retaken 
it,**  (Plut  Fab.  23  ;  Cic.  de  Orat.  ii.  67.)  The 
plunder  of  the  town  was  given  up  to  the  soldiers, 
but,  a  question  arising  whether  certain  colossal 
statues  and  pictures  of  the  tutelary  deities  of  Ta- 
rentum should  lio  sent  to  Rome,  ^  Nay,**  said 
Fabius,  ^  let  us  leave  to  the  Tarentines  their  angry 
gods.**  (Liv.  xxvii.  16  ;  Plut.  Fah,  22.)  He  re- 
moved tliither,  however,  a  statue  of  Hercules,  the 
mythic  ancestor  of  the  Fabii,  and  placed  it  in  the 
Capitol  M.  Livius  Salinator  and  C.  Claudius 
Nero,  consuls  elect  for  &c.  208,  were  at  open 
enmity  (Liv.  xxvii.  35,  xxix.  37;  Val.  Max.  iv. 
2) ;  and  their  reconciliation,  of  the  highest  moment 
to  the  commonwealth,  was  principally  the  work  of 
Fabius.  In  the  closing  years  of  the  second  Pnnic 
war  Fabius  appears  to  loss  advantage.  The  war 
had  become  aggressive  under  a  new  race  of  generals. 
Fabius,  already  in  mature  manhood  at  the  close  of 
the  first,  was  advanced  in  years  in  the  later  period 
of  the  second  Punic  war.  He  disapproved  the  new 
tactics  ;  he  dreaded,  perhaps  ho  envied,  the  political 
supremacy  of  Scipio,  and  was  his  uncompromising 
opponent  in  his  scheme  of  invading  Africa.  Fabius 
did  not  live  to  witness  the  issue  of  the  war  and  the 
triumph  of  his  rival  He  died  in  b.  c.  203,  about 
the  time  of  Hannibnrs  departure  from  Italy.  His 
wealth  was  great ;  yet  the  people  defrayed  by  con- 
tribution the  funeral  charges  of  their  '•father,"  the 
*^  great  dicUitor,**  **  wlio  singly,  by  his  caution, 
S!ive«l  the  state.** 

Fabius  hud  two  sons  ;  the  younger  sorvired  him 
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(Lit.  xzziiL  42) ;  he  |«iiiioiuieed  the  fimcnl  mm 
tion  of  the  elder  (Landatio)  (CicL  d§  Sm.  4\ 
and  though,  atrictly  ipf  king,  not  cloqueBt*  he  ■■ 
neither  an  oniead  j  nor  an  ifiitwimtn  apeaker.  (Ck 
Brut  14,  18.)  He  adi^led,  prafaablj  ob  HxaHl 
of  the  tender  age  of  hit  younger,  and  after  tke  d^ 
cease  of  his  elder  maLt%waa  of  L.  PnuUua  Aoaila^ 
the  conqueror  of  Persens.  (Pint.  JPamiL  Atmu  &.) 
Besides  the  life,  by  Plataidi,  which  ia  pnbak^ 
a  cnmpihition  fin»i  the  archivca  ctf  the  FUna 
family,  the  histuy  of  Fabine  occgpiei  a  lugi 
space  in  all  nairatiTet  of  the  aecond  Pank  var. 
(Polyb.  ill  87,  88,  89,  90,  92,  93,  94,  101,  103| 
105,  106,  z.  1.  $  10,ZTiii.  Fr.HuL  18;  Ut.xi. 
XXL  xxii.  xxiii.  xxiv.  sum.  zzrik  zzriii.  zx& 
zxx. ;  Florua,  Eatropina,  and  the  cpitoinitta  gata* 
rally  ;  Cic.  Brut.  18^  Leg,  Agrar,  iL  22,  TWfl^ 
iiL  28,  A'ol  Ueor.  uL  3*2,  In  Verr.  Am,  t.  10, 
/>0  &».  4,  17,  ZJb  Qi^  i  30  ;  SalL  Jttg,  4  ;  Van: 
Fr.  p.  241,  ed.  Bipont. ;  Dion  Cask  Fr,  48,  55; 
Appian,  ^iiiit6. 11— 16,  31;  Quint.  /aA  vi  1 
§§52,61,viu.  2.§  11;  Plin. /^.  iV.  uu.5;Sca. 
de  Ben.n.1\  Sil.  lud.  Pwise.  Tii.) 

5.  Q.  Fabius  Q.  p.  Q.  n.  Maxihub,  elder  mm 
of  the  preceding,  was  cnnile  aedile  in  &c:21£, 
and  praetor  in  214.  Ha  waa  atationed  ia  Apdia 
(Liv.  zziv.  9,  11,  12),  in  the  neigbhooihaod  d 
Luceria  (i6.  12, 20),  and  co-operated  ably  wilk  the 
other  commanders  in  the  second  Punic  war.  (Cic; 
pro  Bab.  Poti.  1.)  He  was  consul  in  &  c  213,  whca 
Apulia  was  again  hit  province  (Liv.  xxiv.  4S,46)b 
His  fisther  in  this  year  served  und^  him  as  hgitai 
at  Suessula.  (Liv.  zxiv.  43,  44  ;  Pint  f^  24.) 
The  younger  Fabius  was  legatoa  to  the  conaal  M. 
Livius  Salinator  &  c.  207.  (Ut.  zzviiL  9.)  He 
died  ioon  after  this  period,  and  hia  fnneial  ontioa 
was  pronounced  by  hia  fitther.  (Cic  d&  Abl  iMar, 
iiL  32,  TukmL  iiu  28,  De  Sen.  4^  ad  Fam.  iv.  6L) 

6.  Q.  Fabiua  Q.  p.  Q.  n.  MAxmuai  aMoad 
son  of  No.  5,  was  elected  augur  in  the  nom  ef  hia 
&ther,  B.  c.  203  (Liv.  uz.  26),  alihoqgk  be  wm 
then  very  young,  and  had  bonie  no  oiBca  preriooalj. 
He  died  in  b.  c  1 96.     (Liv.'  zzziiL  4SL) 

7.  Q.  Fabius  Maxim  us,  piaeter  pev^grinus  ia 
&C.  181  (Liv.  zL  18),  waa  piobaUj  the  ue 
person  with  Q.  Fabius,  quaestor  oC  ths  fnconsal 
L.  Manlius  in  Spain,  B.a  185.  (Ur.  zzzis.  29.) 
His  relation  to  the  preceding  Mazmd  is  —***"■ 

8.  Q.  Fabius  Q.  f.  Q.  n.  HAXuma  Amn- 
LiANUs,  was  by  adoption  on^  a  Fabius  ^*^^— *, 
being  by  birth  the  eldest  son  of  L.  PanUna  Aeau- 
lius,  the  conqueror  of  Pwseua,  conaul  in  &  &  182i 
FaUus  served  under  his  fiuhsr  ( Acmihus)  hi  ths 
Ust  Macedonian  war,  a  c  168,  and  was  dtiiiatfhid 
by  him  to  Rome  with  the  news  of  his  Tictory  at 
Pydna.  (Polyb.  xxix.  6.)  Fabius  was  pnetor  i» 
Sicily  &c  149—148,  and  consul  in  145.  Sasia 
was  his  province,  where  he  eocoontered,  andai 
length  defeated  Viriarsthuii  (Liv.  zUt.  S5  ;  Ap- 
pian, //uTNM.  65,  67,  90,  MaemU  17 ;  Plut  P^A 
Aem,  5  ;  Cic.  de  Amie.  25.)  Fabius  was  the 
pupil  and  patron  of  the  historian  Polybioa,  who  has 
recorded  some  intemting  and  honeoimhle  traits  el 
his  filial  and  fraternal  conduct,  and  of  the  aficctian 
entertained  for  him  by  his  yoimger  brother,  Sdpis 
Aemilianua.  (Polyb.  zrliL  18.  §  C,  xianLlL 
§  4,  9.  §  9,  10.  f  3, 14,  zzziii.  6.  9  8,  9l  i  5 
xxxvul  3.  %  BiOfuDe  Antia,  19.  P^mdom.  C 
$2.) 

9.  Q.  Fabius  Q.  Abmiuani  r.  Q.  n.  Mas* 
iaiua,8urDaiBed  ALLonoaicva»  frooi  his  viMqp 
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•Tcr  ihf  Altobnin!!  *nd  their  nlly.  BituiiAii.  king 
ef  ihe  Ari-emi  (AuTttgne),  in  Gaul,  tnn  of  the 
precHling,  wu  connil  in  cc.  ISI.  Hit  mmpalgni 
wni  hrilhiuil,  and  hit  iriuniph,  Dt  Jlhiriytitui  ef 
Bcgt  ■Irwmornm  Iltlidio  (Fiuti),  wni  rrnd.Ted 
fomom  by  th*  ijwtlatlr  of  the  Arvennaii  king 
riding  in  the  chariot,  and  weBring  the  lilTcr  amiour 
he  had  bonie  in  Uttle.  [BtTun'us.]  F,n,n  the 
pliiniler  of  Auvprgne  Fabiti*  encl«d  the  Pomii 
Fahianiii  croiiing  the  Via  Sacra,  and  mm  the 
temple  o[  Vetla  St  Rome,  and  placed  out  i}ii:  nrch 
K  nUtue  nf  himielL  (PKud-Ascon.  ad  r~i\  frrr. 
i.  7.  p-  1 33,  Orelli  i  Schol.  (Iron.  pp.  P.'j\{.  :i!)n  ; 
comp.  Cic.  de  Oral.  ii.  66;  Plin.  H.  A",  lii.  60.) 
Fabiui  o-na  centor  in  B-C.  108.  He  was  „„  <,mtot 
and  a  man  of  leilen.  (Cic  Bna.  28,  pro  /■„„(,  iJ.) 
'  e  death  of  Scipii     ■       '■  ■ 


L>  gave  s  banque 


dot«^onof(htd. 


H<.iii 


a  frngmeni  oi  wnicn  ii  »iii  exiiuib  ^i.ic.  pro 
Huron.  36  ;  Schol.  Bob.  n  MUowka.  p.  2S3, 
Orelli ;  Appian,  Gall.  2  :  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  lo.)  plin. 
(//.,V.  iiiiii.  ll)cODroundatbi>Fabiu  with  the 
preceding. 

10.  Q.  F*BIU8  Q.  r.  Q.  AmiLiAM  s.  Mas- 
iHi;a  A LLOBHOOici/R,  ion  of  the  preu-din^.  ivai 
remarkable  onl;  for  bia  vicn.  TL«  city  pmetnc 
interdicted  him  trom  ndminiitering  to  hit  fnthcr'i 
eitaie ;  and  the  tcandaloDi  life  of  Pabiiu  made  the 
prohibition  to  be  univeruUy  approTed.  (Cic  Tiu- 
cuL  L33;  Val.  Max.  iii.  5.  £  2.) 

11.  Q.  FahujsQ.  t.  Q.  n.  MjkniHU*,  with  the 
agnomen  SaiiviLi.iMiB,  waa  adopted  Wd  the  geni 
Servilia.  b;  Fabiui  Aemilianni  (No.  «).  Ho  wni 
uterine  brother  ot  Cn.  Serrilim  Caepio,  conml  in 
acUl.  (Appian, //wpofc  70.)  He  w-m  contul 
in  B.C.  142.  Hit  pronnce  w«i  Luiitania.  and  the 
war  with  Viriaralhua.  (Appian,  lber.67;  Urn*. 
T.  *;  Cic  ad  All.  lii.  6  i  coiiip.  da  (hit.  L  2(1.) 
Va]eriuiMsiimiii(TL  1 .  §  5,  viiL  5.  g  1 )  DKrib« 
to  Fabiui  a  cenaonhip  which  the  Fuli  do  not 


12.   Q.    F*BIU9    MillHUB    EBITRNim, 

praetor  in  a  c.  118,  when  he  preiided  ai 
pcaehmeiitofC.  PapiriuiCBrbo,Bccu>edM' 


city 


rality ;    but   bring 
Pompeim  Slrabo   . 


iceeding  the  linili  of  the 
he  went  into  eiile.  and  pmbablr 
fro  Balb.  1 1  i  VaL  Mai.  ti.  I. 


13.  Q.  FiHlus  Q.  r.  Q.  «.  Maximhb,  wm 
joined  with  Q.  Caeliui  Rufua  in  n.  c.  if.  in  the 
proKcution  of  C.  Antenin.  Hybrid.  (ANTONrt'*, 
No.  10]  for  extortion  in  hii  proTJnte  of  Macedonia. 
(Cic  in  Vali«.  1 1  i  SchoL  Bob.  in  FaHin'^-  V-  321. 
OrellU)  For  hii  aerricei  aa  legattia  to  Lm™  in 
Spain,  B.  c  45  (Caei.  B.  H.  %  11),  he  ohwiiy-»l  a 
inuniph  and  the  coneulihip  ot  that  y«r  f"  ft'iar'a 
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depoaition  of  It  in  Septemlier,  Pubiui  died  OD  iha 
Init  day  (December  31)  of  hit  official  year.  (Dien 
Cau.iliiL12,(e;Plin.//.A'.Tii.53i  Cicodf^ua. 
vti.  SO  1  1J>.  Bi«L  116  ;  camp.  Macmb.  Sal.  ii.  !l.) 

To  which  ot  Iha  Fabii  Maiinii  the  preceding 
coin  belonei  ii  quite  uncertBln.  [W.  B.  D.] 

MA'XIMUS,  FU'LVIUS  CENTUMALUA 

[C■NTD1IALI!^  No.  I.} 

MA'XIMUS  HlEBOSOLYMITA'NUS.or<ir 

JiRTTAALiM,  of  which  city  he  wailnahop,s  Oreek 
eeeleiiutiail  writer  ef  the  latter  p«n  of  the  aecoud 
cCTiinry.  Jerome  {Dt  Viru  lllut.  t.  47)  mentioia 
Mniimua.  an  eccltaiaatieal  writer  who  wrote  on  the 
quntioni  of  the  origin  a(  etil  uid  the  crentian  of 
tnaiter.  as  ha>ing  l»ed  under  the  etnprron  Com- 
modua  (a.  d.  180-.193)  and  Senrus  (a.  d.  1!>3 
—21 1 ),  bni  he  don  not  uy  what  office  he  held  in 
the  church,  at  whether  he  held  any  ;  nor  de«  ha 
connect  him  with  any  locality.  Honorini  ot  Aotun 
{Di  Seiifilor.  JCcrlri.  i.  47).eilnctinKfroni  Jiirome, 
niidi  the  name  Muiminui ;  and  Koflnui,  tnn>- 
bting  from  Euwbiua,  who  lua  a  ihort  pauage  re- 
lating to  the  aame  wril«  (ft.  B.  t.  27),  gi'«»  iha 
name  in  the  aame  fotm  r  but  it  ii  pmliibiy  incor- 
nct.  There  *nu  a  Maximui  biihop  of  Jemaalem 
in  the  rticn  of  Antoninui  Piui  or  MarcuaAoraliuai 
or  the  earlier  part  of  that  of  Comtnodui,  Lc.  lonie- 
where  bolweon  k.  D.  IS6  and  A.  D.  185,  and  pro- 
bably in  the  enrly  part  of  that  iulervn]:  another 
Mniimtii  occupied  the  aame  an  from  a.Ii.  ISAj 
DSd  the  tncceiaire  eplKOFStel  of  himaelf  and  aetea 
•ucceiion  occupy  almut  eighty  ynui,  tin  length  of 
each  aeparale  epinnjiale  not  being  known.  The 
dale  Iharefim  of  Ihit  Inlter  Miuimui  of  Jennalna 
accorda  luAiciently  with  the  notice  in  JenuDa  r*- 
ipecting  the  writer ;  but  it  ii  remarkable  that 
tboogh  both  Euaebiui  and  Jerome  mention  tha 
biihop  (Eoaebioi,  Chronic,  and  Dieion.  Emb. 
Vknm.  tmUrynliMi).  they  do  not  eilhef  ot  than 
identify  the  writer  with  him ;  and  it  ii  re- 
markable that  in  the  litt  ^ren  bT  Etiaebiai  of 
the  triabopa  of  Jerualcm  to  hi*  lli^vr.  Ea^f. 
(t.  37),  the  namra  of  the  aennid  Msiitani  and 
hit  loccAUiir.  Anloninua,  do  not  appear.  It  mtiU 
be  conlidrrFd  tbcitfore  uncertain  whether  the 
wtiler  and  the  biihnp  ar«  the  iRme  petion,  Ihoofh 
it  i>  moat  likely  they  were.  Tlxi  title  of  the  work 
of  Haiimni  noticed  by  Jerome  and  Enaebiui  {(<# 
the  two  f^iieetioni  of  the  origin  of  eril  and  the 
creation  of  matter  appeei  to  hate  been  eonipfe- 
hcnded  in  one  ireBtiae)  wai  n^  Tijt  Saiji,  D» 
Maltria,  EuKbiui  baa  given  a  loni  eitmct  from 
it.  {Frarj:  Eoamg.  rii.  il,  12.)  The  mme  n- 
tnct,  or  a  portion  d  it,  <•  incorponted,  wilhnat 
ncknowledgmeot,  in  (ha  Dialofki  Adamamlii  tU 
frUa  m  /mm  FiU,  or  Cmtn  MaraemHot,  >kL 
ii.  commonly  oaoibed  to  Ocigeo,  bnl  in  twlity 
■Tillen  or  compiled  long  after  hii  tlmr.  It  li  alM 
ijuoted  in  the  PkJatdia,  c.  34.  compiled  by  Gtr^j 
Naiianien  and  Baill  the  Oieat,  almoat  entire)/ 
from  the  wnrki  of  Origen.  In  the  ihon  inKrlMion 
to  the  cImplH  they  an  Hid  to  he  from  tb*  rrat 
paratie  EranfUm  oF  P.UHibiai  j  and  lh«r  Imag 
contained  aim  in  Ihn  luppcwd  work  of  (liifcn, 
IM  ffKM  Fid*,  a  affirmed  in  ■  probably  Inter- 
pobled  imlfflie"  of  the  concluding 
the  chapter.  (Dilnrue,  Ojtra  Itnpnut. 
p.  800.  aoi].)  Thii  palHge.  apparently  tb< 
pan  of  Maiimui'  work 
to  ni.  11  r—  ■-  ■■■■ 
aallH>d(Ti2 


»y? 
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with  the  bifthop,  and  gives  his  reaiODS  for  so  doing 
ill  the  Proie^iutena  to  the  yolunie,  c.  6 ;  8«>e  alko 
Care,  IlisL  IML  ad  aun.  196,  vol.  i.  p.  95  ;  Tille- 
mont,  Mimoirei,  voL  ii.  p.  760,  &c,  note  jciiu  sur 
Oriffine. 

liieside  the  two  bishops  of  Jerusalem  of  this  name 
already  noticed,  there  was  a  third  in  the  reign  of  Con- 
fttantine  the  Great  and  his  sons.  He  suffered  in  one 
of  the  later  persecutions  of  the  h(>athcn  emperors, 
•pparenUy  under  Maximian  Gulerius.  (Philostorg. 
//.  ^.  iii.  12.)  He  suffered  the  loss  of  his  right 
eye,  and  some  infliction,  possibly  ham-stringing,  in 
his  right  leg.  (TheodoreU  //.  E.  ii.  1'6.)  His 
sufferings  in  the  cause  of  Christianity  and  the 
general  excellence  of  his  character  so  endi>ared  him 
to  the  people  of  Jerusalem,  among  whom  he  offi- 
ciated as  priest,  that  when  he  was  appointed  by 
Macanus,  bishop  of  that  city,  to  the  vacant  bishop- 
ric of  Diospolis,  the  multitude  would  not  allow 
him  to  depart ;  and  Macarius  was  obliged  to  forego 
the  appointment,  and  nominate  another  in  his  place. 
According  to  some  accounts,  Macarius  repented 
almost  immediately  of  the  nomination  of  Maximus 
to  Diospolis,  and  readily  consented  to  his  remaining 
at  Jerusalem,  taking  him  for  his  assistant  in  the 
duties  of  the  episcopal  office,  and  his  intended  suc- 
cessor, fearing  lest  Eusebius  of  Caesaraea  and  Pa- 
trophiliis  of  Scythopolis  should  procure  the  election 
of  a  favourer  of  Arianisnu  (Sozomen,  H,  E.  iL 
20.)  On  the  decease  of  Macarius  some  time 
between  ▲.  o.  331  and  335,  Maximus  succ<'eded 
him,  and  was  present  at  the  council  of  Tyre, 
▲.  D.  335,  when  Athanasius  was  condemned.  So- 
lomen  records  (//.  E.  ii.  25)  that  at  this  council 
Paphnutius,  a  bishop  of  the  Thebais  or  Upper 
Egypt,  and  himself  a  confessor,  took  Maximus  by 
the  hand,  and  told  him  to  leave  the  place :  **  For,^ 
■aid  ke,  **  it  does  not  become  us,  who  have  lost 
our  eyes  and  been  hamstrung  for  the  sake  of  reli- 
gion, to  join  the  council  of  the  wicked.**  This 
appeal  was  in  vain,  and  Maximus  was  induced  by 
some  unfairness  to  subscribe  the  decree  condemning 
Athanasius.  However,  he  soon  repented  of  this 
step,  and  at  a  synod  of  sixteen  bishops  of  Palestine 
joyfully  admitted  Athanasius  to  communion  when 
returning  from  the  council  of  Sardica,  through  Asia, 
to  Alexandria.  Sozomen  relates  (//.  E.  iv.  20) 
that  Maximus  was  deposed  by  the  influence  of 
Acacius  of  C^nesaraea  and  Patrophilus,  a.  d.  349 
or  350,  and  Cyril  [Cvrillus,  St.,  of  Jerusalem] 
appointed  in  his  place ;  but  if  there  is  any  truth  in 
this  statement,  of  which  Jerome,  in  his  Chronicle, 
does  not  speak,  the  death  of  Maximus  must  have 
Ter>'  shortly  succeeded  his  deposition.  (Socrat. 
//.  E.  ii.  8  ;  Sozom.  U,  cc,  and  iii.  6  ;  Tbeodoret, 
I.  c.  ;  Philostorg.  /.  c. ;  Le  Quien,  Orietu  Ckri»- 
tianut^  vol.  iii.  coL  156,  &c)  [J.  C.  M.] 

MA'XIMUS,  JU'LIUS,  one  of  the  generals 
fii'nt  by  Civilis  against  Vocula.  (Tac  //u/.  iv. 
33.)     f  CiviLis  ;  Vocur.A.] 

MAXIMUS,  JU'LIUS  VERUS.  [Maximus 
Caesar.! 

MA'XIMUS,  JU'NIUS,  a  contemponry  of 
Statins,  from  whom  we  learn  that  he  made  an  epi- 
tome of  the  histories  of  Sallust  and  Livy.  (Stat. 
Silv.  iv.  7,  ult.) 

MA'XIMUS,  LABE'RIUS.     [Labkrius.] 

MA'XIMUS,  MAGNUS  CLEMENS,  Roman 
emperor,  a.  d.  383  —388,  in  (}aul,  Britain,  and 
8pain,  was  a  native  of  Spain  (Zosim.  iv.  p.  247), 
bat  not  of  EngUind,  as  modern  authors  assert    He 


MAXIMUS. 

boasted  of  being  s  relation  of  his  ooDtsmi 
emperor  Theododns  the  Gneftt,  thon^  ihm 
that  he  had  merely  lived  some  years  in  the  honsdbeU 
of  that  emperor  in  a  subordinate  c^Mcity.     He  «8i 
of  obscure  parentage  ;  an  uncle  of  hiB»  hovcvu^  ■ 
mentioned  in  hibtory,  and  alio  a  brother,  ICsndS- 
nus,  whose  name  will  appear  again  in  the  coarse  if 
this  sketch.      Maximus  accompanied  Theodsaoi 
on  several  of  his  expeditions,  was  proaaelcd,  sa^ 
perhaps  as  early  as  a.  D.  368,  ptoceeded  with  Ui 
master  to  Britain,  where  he  remained  maaj  yssa 
in  the  quality  of  a  general,  as  it  seems,  but  de* 
cidedly  not  as  governor  of  that  iMrorinee,  as  utm 
modem  writers  of  eminence  [oetend.     It  is  aid 
that  he  married  Helena,  the  danght»  of  Eadda,  a 
rich  noble  of  Caersegont  (Caemarron  in  Wales), 
but  the  authority  is  more  than  doubtful.     (Cotapb 
Gibbon,  c.  xxviL  p.  7«note  k.  ed.  1815,  8to.)  The 
predilection  of  the  emperor  Giatian  for  fiiicign  hu^ 
barians  excited  discontent  among  the  Wginni  ia 
Britain,  which  were  the  most   turbulent  ia  tk 
whole  Roman  army.    Maximus  is  laid  to  ksvs 
secretly  fomented  their  disaffi^tion,  and  thus  a  ter- 
rible revolt  broke  out  which  led  to  the  aimiiua  of 
Maximus  and  the    ruin  of  Oratian.      fmwimm^ 
though   by  no  means  a  detractor  of  if^MM—, 
charges  him  with  having  acted  thus  ;  bat  OiMias 
and  SulpiciuB  Severus  both  state  that  the  tsoops 
liad  forced  Maximus,  who  was  known  as  a  naa  sf 
principle  and  merit,  to  accept  the  imperial  digaitr, 
which  vras  offered  him  by  toe  rebels  ;  and  Otombs 
says  that  he   solemnly  protested    his  inaoenMu 
However  this  may  be,  Maximus  was  pnckimBd 
emperor  in  a.  d.  383  (not  in  881  as  ProiBer  ststcs 
in  his  C%ru«ico»).     A  short  time  befora  his  aeeis- 
iion  he  had  adopted  the  Christian  religion. 

Maximus  immediately  gave  orders  te  all  ths 
troops  stationed  in  Britain  to  assemble  as 


possible,  and  he  lost  no  time  in  attacking  { 
in  OauL  It  is  rehUed  in  the  life  of  Gratiaa  that 
he  was  defeated  by  the  usurper  near  Piaris,  dcsvtsd 
by  his  general  Merobaudes,  a  Frsnkish  chie(  and 
finally  dain  near  Lyon,  on  his  lli^t  Is  Ifesly,  by 
Andiagathius,  who  pursued  him  liy  srdcr  of  llaii- 
mus.  The  sudden  overthrow  of  ths  power  of  Gra- 
tian  was  followed  by  the  as  sadden  and  complcls 
establishment  of  the  power  of  Maadmus:  Gaal, 
Spain,  and  Britain  did  homi^  to  the  iattuasls 
usurper,  who  associated  his  son  Victor  with  hiHi 
proclaiming  him  Caessr,  and  perhaps  Angnstas; 
and  the  new  emperor  took  i^  his  riaidi  lira  ai 
Treves,  where  there  are  still  sooM  DonancBts  ci- 
tant  of  his  reign.  No  persecutions  wars  insiiiairf 
against  the  adherents  of  Grstian,  czeept  lido- 
baudes  and  Balio  or  Vallio,  who  lost  their  hcaAi 
on  account  <^  their  ambiguous  condnet,  and  il 
seems  that,  with  these  exceptions,  Manams  was 
not  wrong  when,  in  htter  times,  bs  bnaitsfl  thst 
his  elevation  had  caused  no  loss  of  Roman 
cept  on  the  field  of  battle.  Yet  even 
and  Vallio  were  not  Romans  but  barfaai 
the  news  of  the  downiSsU  of  Oratian  and  lbs  ■■^ 
cess  of  Maximus  miched  Theodosius,  he  icsbhsi 
to  wrest  the  crown  from  the  usurper,  bat  aadas 
sadon  arrived  from  Maximus  with  pnatifal  eAi^ 
backed  by  stem  declarations  of  — H^riiy  evoy 
thingfor  the  maintenance  of  his  power ;  and  as  Tbs^ 
dosius  was  then  unaUe  to  wage  war  with  a  nbd 
who  was  popular  among  the  experienced  and  bsU 
veterans  of  the  West,  1m  accepted  the  _ 
made  to  him.    Mazhnus  wa%  in  consa^i 


r..f  J. 

bim  auiiliariei  for 


■uRicirnt  lo  fnnwll  n  fUlurs  coiniiKilKin.  7be 
pn>r.'>»d  frieiidihip  of  Th«ud«iui  v.,,  nol  rral, 
■lid  ihr  unpolslLcIed  lucKti  of  MiuiiLiira  .K-plk-d 
hii  lunbilian  so  much  that  he  iti^pcd  b<-rond  Ihou 
limit!  of  wiidom  within  which  he  onu'lii  w  haie 
kepi  hii  fulute  plant  Italy  wa>  gov? ni»d  bj  a 
frrble  jDuth,  but  who  might  become  dongerooa 

broihrr  of  ■  murdered  rmperar.  The  pnueuiun  of 
Itntj  wai  IhereCon  the  great  object  at  which 
Maiimui  Mmed  ;  and  the  reTennei  of  hit  rut  dv- 
rainiona  were  eihauited  lo  (bnn  ui  umy.  the  con- 
tingenti  of  which  were  niwd  among  the  most  war 
likr  baibariani  of  the  time.  Yet  leu  coiilident  in 
a  than  id  intrignea,  Mniimni  prpiailed  upon 
lentinian  to  accept  troio 

■rereieenUiDughbr  SL 
AmbroK  and  the  other  conncillon  of  Varentinian, 
the  foma  of  Maiimui  wen  kllowed  to  crou  the 

Sntet  of  the  Alpg  (387).  In  their  nnr  followed 
[aiimua  with  hit  main  anny.  and  vhile  ibe  in- 
hnbilnnli  of  Milan,  whets  the  impehal  rouri  of 
ImIj  then  reiided,  expected  to  welcomr  nitiea,  they 

unaccouDtable  appearance  of  a  hoatile  atmy  under 
thrir  wnllt.  Flight  nat  the  only  mtitnt  of  ufrly 
for  Valtn^nian.  Without  lou  of  timi'  he  ctoaped 
with  hit  mother  Juilina  to  Aquileia,  and  ihenee  by 
■ea  lo  The««lonica,  whence  he  deipjiichad  nie»- 
•engen  to  Conaiantinople  (o  appriie  Tlii-iidiittui  of 
hi.  fate.  Maiimua  entered  Mihtn  in  Iriai»pli,and 
Rome  and  the  real  of  Italy  •sod  •ubmitti'd  to  Lim 
aliDDit  without  a  •truggle. 

The  ahinn  of  Theodoaiui  at  besrinft  at  nnce  of 
the  lou  of  Italy,  the  ditgnce  ofancFult  yet  be- 
Inied  colleague,  and  tbe  triumph  of  ft  haled  rival, 
may  be  eaaily  imagined.     Inii«ad  of  iniiting  Va. 

without  loiing  nny  time,  to  SaIonica,a«'i)nipanied 
l<y  hii  priiici[«l  mialstera,  and  then,  wiiti  the  fugi- 
tive emperor  and   hit    mother  Jnttinn, 


Britith   conqueror.       Hia    loi 

altter  Galla  added  wingi  to  hit  nioLui 

midtt  of  hit  preparatiom  for  bloodibed 


Vfl!e„l 


iF  ih( 


^iidragathut  covered  the  coatt  of  luly 
Hwi-rful  lleet,  and  the  emperor  concrnin 
Toopi  near  Aquileia,  deipalchiDg    hit    n 
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through    tbe    None 

Alp. 

Italy.     M 

aiimnt. 

(lying  before  him. 

.*T 

uAxiHus.  m 

I  iinK  time  ai  hit  punuera.  The  troopi  of 
Theodoiiut  immediately  iioimtd  ibe  cily,  and  with 
luch  energy  that  they  look  it  at  once,  and  teited 
"    imui,il  it  Hid,  while  leatrd  on  hii  throne. 

three  milet  tnaa  Aqnileia.     Thilher  Maiimua 

catticd,  loaded   with  cboiua.     With  a  tiem 

ralm  ruiee  ThcDdoiioi  nproocbrd  him  fat  hi* 

lliiin  againat  UraLian  and  unbounded  ombziivn, 

and   then  g:ivc  orden  for  hit  decnpiiation,  which 

ik  place  on  tbe   tamo   day  (37th  or  '2atb    of 

iguat,  3SR).     Victor,  the  kd  of  MuitnUB,  being 

•.u  engaged  in  Gaul  againat  the  Kiajika,  ArtH> 

gaatet  marched  againat  him   with  a  itrong  farce. 

Victor  wa>  defeated  and  token  prifOBet.Bnd  stiaKd 

(he  fate  of  hji  biher.      Aotlngnthoa,   the  cum- 

mandei  of  the  fleet  of  Mniimui,  upon  hearing  of 

he  death  of  hit  muter,  throw  liimielf  in  a  fit  of 

letpoir  into  tbe  tea  and  wa>  drowned.  Theodoaina 

.iiten  of  hit  (hlten  rival;  but  he  nullified  all  tbe 
awt  >»ued  by  Maiimut.  Valentinian  nominaUy 
rucceeded  Muiiuui  in  the  poiaeuion  of  Italy  and 
he  country  beyond  the  Alpt,  but  the  real  emperor 
V1U  Theodotiua.  (Zoaim-  ii.  p.  317,  &C  ed.  Oxon. 
:S79,  Ova.;  Sosunen.  TiL  13,  &&;  Oroi.  tii.  Si. 
Ac;  SecTMea,  H.E.  r.  11,&«.;  Hufin.  iL  U— 17i 
Oreg.  Turon.  lluH.  Fnuc  i.  43  ;  Ambroa,  Etmr- 
rta-o  in  Ptalm.  LXI.  <  in  the  Srat  Tol.  of  hia  worka, 
P.9G1}.  EpMU-XXir.  ioYol.  ii.  p.  KJ)8.  ep.  40, 
p.  953.  Ac.  Dt  Obilm  CdJeaMg.  ibid.  p.  1 1 02,  lu  Um 
Benedictine  cd. ;  Sulpie.  Sever.  Vila  B.  Afortntt, 
e.  33,  Dialt^  ii.  7.  iii.  15  ;  Picalai.  Pamrgrria. 
Tlitfidotii,  in  *•  Pinegyr.  Vet."  lii. :  Ptotper, 
CItrm.l  Matcellia.  CKnai.;  Tbeopb.  p.  S7.  Ac  ad, 
Paria.)  [W.  P.] 
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Ditnly  wDithleu  m 
b,pToM»raa.  36.)  Malliut  obtained  Tiantalpin* 
Ganl  lor  bit  province,  and.  principally  ihrnngb  dia- 
tentiont  with  hit  colkapis,  the  proconiul  Q.  Sir- 
Yiliu.  CVpio  [C*af>o,Si<KViiH7s  No,  7],  he  waa 
'  ■        '  by  Ibe  Doiun  (ill ' 


in  the  i 


s  Roma 


by  M. 

the  ontor.  (Sail  A  J.  lit ;  Liv.  £^.  67  i  Ke. 
d.  Ont.1S.)  [Vf.  RD.] 

MA'XIMUS.  MA'RmS,  it  n^pwtrily  eilril 
ai  a  weighty  Huthorily  by  the  Anguilan  hiiumanh 
lie  appnin  to  bave  wtilieo  al  gmt  lengib  6i* 
biographiei  of  the  Roman  emperon,  beginning  with 
TnjuD  and  ending  with  IClagabolni.  and  very  pro- 
halily,  at  Caaaubon  conjecturet,  flonrithcd  under 
Alexander  Sevenu.  lie  i>  named  witb  gnat 
ipeci  by  Aunnianni  Uanvllinus  bat  it  leti 
by  Vopitcut  (Firm.t.  I)  ~bBu«  ooiniuni  tci 
tiaiimot  qoi  el  mythiuoijcia  m  valaininibut  impli- 
eavil."      (Sec  Sputian.   Hadria.  1,  (Vwabta^l 
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MAXIMUS. 


MAXIMUSL 


note;  lAmprid.  Atcje,  Scr,  30;  Vulcat  Onllic. 
Avid,  Cuss.  6,  9;  Lnniprid.  Commod,  13,15; 
Spartian.  S.  Sever,  15  ;  Capitolin.  A^bin.  3,  9,  12; 
Sportian.  Get.  2  ;  Lamprid.  Alu.  Sev.  5,  65,  ElagaU 
II.) 

No  dUtinct  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  work  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
quoted  by  Spartianua  (GvL  2),  '*  de  cujus  yita  et 
niuribus  in  vita  Sevcri  Mariut  Maximut  primo 
aeptenario  satis  copiose  retuliL*^  [W.  K.] 

MA'XIMUS,  ME'SSIUS,  one  of  the  most  in- 
timate friends  of  the  younger  Pliny,  seems  to  have 
been  a  native  of  Verona,  and  certainly  possessed 
considerable  influence  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that 
town,  to  which  his  wife  belonged.  (Plin.  Ep.  ii. 
14.)  Hence  Pliny  recommends  to  him  Arrianus, 
of  Altinum,  a  town  near  Venice  (iii.  2).  Maximus 
was  subsequently  sent  into  Achaia  to  arrange  the 
nt^iint  of  the  free  towns  in  the  province,  on  which 
ocaision  Pliny  addressed  him  a  letter,  in  imitation 
of  Cicero*s  celebrated  epistle  to  his  brother  Quintus, 
to  teach  him  how  he  ought  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  his  new  appointment  (viii.  24).  Maximus  was 
an  author,  and  one  of  iiis  works  is  praised  by  Pliny 
in  the  most  extravagant  terms  (iv.  20).  Pliny 
appears  to  have  frequently  consulted  him  respect- 
ing his  own  literary  compositions.  The  following 
letters  of  Pliny  are  addressed  to  Maximus:  ii.  14, 
iii.  2,  20,  iv.  20,  25,  v.  5,  vi.  1 1,  34,  vii.  26,  viiL 
19,  24  ix.  1   23. 

MA'XIm'uS,  PETRO'NIUS  (ANI'CIUS?), 
Roman  emperor,  a.  d.  455.  His  long  and  meritorious 
life  as  an  officer  of  state  formsastriking  contrast  with 
his  short  and  onfortunate  reign.  He  belonged  to  the 
high  nobility  of  Rome,  and  was  a  descendant,  or 
at  any  rate  a  kinsman,  of  Petronius  Probus,  who 
g:iii)i>d  so  much  power  in  Rome  towards  the  end 
of  tlie  fourth  century  of  our  era  ;  it  is  doubtful 
whether  he  was  the  son  of  a  daughter  of  the  em- 
peror Maximus  Mai^nus  ;  nor  is  his  title  to  the 
Anician  name  sutiicieiitly  established,  although 
Tilleniont  snys  that  there  arc  two  inscriptions  on 
which  he  is  called  Anicius.  Maximus  Petronius 
waM  bom  about  A.  D.  388,  or  perhaps  as  late  as 
'Mi.'}.  At  the  youthful  age  of  19  he  was  admitted 
to  the  council  of  the  emperor  Honorius  in  his 
(li)ublo  quality  of  tribune  and  notary  (407  or  414). 
Ill  415  he  was  comes  largitionum,  and  in  420  he 
tilled  the  important  office  of  praufectus  Romae, 
discharging  his  duty  with  such  general  satisfaction 
that,  in  421,  on  the  solicitation  of  the  senate  and 
}ie(>ple  of  Rome,  the  empemrs  Honorius  and  Arca- 
dius  caused  a  statue  to  be  erected  to  him  on  the 
(  ampus  TrajanL  In  433  he  was  second  consul, 
the  emperor  Theodo&ius  II.  iK'ing  the  tirst.  During 
the  years  439  till  441,  and  afterwards  in  445,  he 
was  praefectus  Italiae.  In  4 13  ho  was  again  chosen 
con*^ul,  bi-ing  the  first :  his  cuUongue  was  Paterius. 
Valentiiiian  III.  held  him  in  kucIi  esteem  that  he 
ordered  a  mt>dnl  to  bo  struck  in  honour  of  him, 
wliich  n^presented  on  the  obverse  the  head  and  name 
()t*  the  eni{K>ror,  and  on  the  reverse  the  name  and 
image  of  Maximus  dressed  in  the  consular  garb. 
Maximus  was  in  every  respect  what  we  now  un- 
di>riitaud  under  the  Fn>nch  tcnii,  a  ^gnind  seig- 
neur : ""  he  was  of  noble  birth,  rich,  generous,  well 
eiiiicated,  with  a  strom;  turn  for  literature,  fine  arts, 
anil  science,  full  of  dignity  yet  affiiblo  and  conde- 
ftceiiliiii;,  a  professed  lover  and  pnictiser  of  virtue, 
yet  with  a  sufficient  smack  of  fashionable  follieA 
and  amiable  vices  to  secure  Iiiui  an  honoursible  rank 


iny, 


among  the  gay  compauiime  of  ihm 
niaii.  Maximal  found  no  Mmple  in 
ing  the  emperor  in  hit  intrigncs 
which  ended  in  the  nrarder  of  thni  _ 
454  ;  but  he  was  now  to  experimco  that  wluk  ii 
is  only  dangerous  to  be  disliked  bj  men  Kka  Tf 
lentinian,  it  ia  at  once  dnngerann  and 
to  be  liked  by  them,  becanae  their 
neither  guided  by  prindplea  nor  ennobled  bj  »• 
teem.  Maximus  had  a  beantiful  and  virtwNU  wb 
of  whom  Valentinian  was  enamoured.  One  difi 
having  lost  a  great  deal  of  money  to  the 
while  playing  with  him,  he  garo  him  hie 
ring  as  a  pledge  for  the  debt.  Valentinian 
this  ring  to  the  wifo  of  Mazlmna  in  the  bibi 
of  the  empress  Eudoxia,  with  a  request  to  joia  kr 
and  her  husband  at  the  palace,  llie  nniaipkiwi 
Lidy  proceeded  thither  forthwith,  and  vat  aihiiW 
into  a  solitary  room  where,  instead  of  her  hashsal 
and  the  empress,  she  found  the  emperor,  who  1 
by  a  declaration  of  love.  Meeting  with  an 
nant  repulse  he  forced  her  person.  The 
woman  returned  to  her  mansion,  almoat  dying  with 
shame,  and  accused  Maximns  of  having  had  a  heal 
in  this  infomouft  transscUtm.  The  leeliqgi  of  kf 
husband  need  no  description.  His  wife  died  am 
afterwards.  He  brooded  rerenga,  and  tlM  ni^MWi 
friends  of  the  murdered  Aetins  being  sniiaitej  hy 
the  same  feelings,  he  joined  them  joyfully.  Oa  tW 
16  th  of  March  455,  Valentinian  was  amusing  hia- 
self  in  the  Campos  Martins  ;  suddenly  a  hand  if 
armed  men  rushed  up(m  him,  and  the  emperor  wis 
murdered. 

Maximus  was  now  procbiimed  empcnr,  and  ho 
accepted  the  crown,  but  nerer  enjoyed  iL  Oa  the 
very  day  of  his  secession  he  was  a  prey  to  grirf 
and  remorse,  and,  fully  aware  oi  the  danger  thst 
surrounded  the  master  of  Rome,  he  oompand  his 
fate  with  that  of  Damocles.  Anxious  to  oenra 
himself  on  his  bloody  throne  he  appointed  his  ftiend 
Avitus  commandei^in-chief,  and  he  contrived  a 
marriage  between  his  son  Palladins  and  Endozis, 
the  daughter  of  the  bite  Valentiniaau  He  then 
forced  Eudoxia,  the  widow  of  Valentiniin,  to  narry 
him.  This  proved  his  ruin.  Eudona,  twice  em- 
press, yet  disdained  her  condition,  ud  &U  of 
hatred  against  Maximus,  entered  into  intrigncs 
with  Gcnseric,  the  king  of  the  Vandals,  at  Cai^ 
thage,  the  result  of  which  was  that  the  baifaaiiaB 
equipped  a  fleet  for  the  conquest  of  Rone.  Maxi- 
mus was  apprised  of  the  fiict,  but  did  nothing  to 
prevent  the  approaching  storm :  he  was  iacnmp^ 
tent  as  an  emperor.  Suddenly  news  came  that  the 
Vandals  were  disembarking  at  the  month  of  the 
Tilw>r.  llome  was  in  commotion  and  foar,  and  the 
trembling  people  looked  up  to  Maximns  for  reliet 
He  advised  flight  to  those  who  could  fly,  res^a^ 
tinn  to  those  who  could  not,  and  then  set  oat  te 
abandon  his  capital  and  his  people.  But  be  bad 
not  yet  left  Rome  when  he  was  orertahen  by  a 
band  of  Hui^undian  mercenaries,  commanded  by 
some  old  officers  of  Valentinian ;  they  fell  upea 
him,  and  he  expired  under  their  daggera  Hio 
body  was  dragged  through  the  streets  of  Reai^ 
mutilated,  and  then  thrown  into  the  Tiber.  Tbroi 
days  afters'ards  Oenseric  made  hio  entry 
Home  and  sacked  the  city.  The  reign  of 
lasted  between  two  and  three  months,  but 
an*  urrat  diMrepancies  regarding  the  exact  number 
of  days.  The  reader  will  receive  ample  infbnnatiin 
un  this  point  fnnn  not.  xiL  to  poge  628  of  the  4lb 
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ml.  o[  Tillenont,  HiiL  da  En^rcun.     (Procnr. 

Beli.    Fond.  I  i,  S;   Sidon.  Ap^Uin.  Ep.   i.  9, 

iL    ]3iPaiigyr.  At^  1.859,    At.,    4IJ,  *c.  i 

Protper.  Victor,  Uatiiu,   Miii«l|i„i,>,  CArmic-  ; 

Eysgi.   iL  7  i  Jomand.  De  Uei.  Uolh.  p.  IJ;7.  d. 

Lindrnbrog.)  [\V.  K] 

MA'XIMUS  PLANU'DES.  II'l*md.s.] 
MA'XIMUS,Q[jrNTrLlUS,thr  brother  pf 

QuinLiltui  Condluiui,  of  whom  u  nauuni  i>  iiivcii 

.nd«  CoNDIiNL'B. 

MA'XIMUS.  RUTI'LIUS,  k  Roman  jiiritl  of 
uncrruin  Bge.  He  u  only  Imomn  frain  ihe  Klv- 
fencing  Index  xai  K  itngla  riarpi  in  the  lYxgnX 
(3D.  1.  123).  u  the  author  of  >  Irriillu  in  n  (iDt;le 
book.  Ad  Ligtm  Falddiam,  whkb  wiu  etuKIed 
B.  c.  40.  [O.  LI 

MA'XIMUS,  SANQUl'NIUS,  i.  fir.t  men- 
tioned toward!  Ihe  latter  end  of  the  rvign  of  Tibe- 
tiui,  X.  0.  3'2,  when  he  n  •poken  cif  u  a  perMXi  of 
coniulu  rank.  (T*c  Aim.  il  A.)  We  Inni  from 
Dion  Cauiua  (lii.  13)  ud  the  Fatii  ib»t  he  wu 
eonuil  A.  D.  39,  in  the  nign  of  Ciiligiilii,  but  fiora 
the  puuge  of  Tadtua  quoted  abovi;,  he  muit  haie 
been  connd  pieiionil;,  though  \a»  tint  comuliliip 
doei  nr>t  oaor  in  the  Faiti.  He  qIm  held  tha 
office  of  pnefecltu  urbi  in  the  iri^n  nf  Caligula. 
(Dion  Can.  (.  c.)  In  the  reign  of  CliuJiu.  he  h.id 
the  comoiand  in  Lower  OemaDJ,  ^iml  ilird  in  the 

10  ha'e  b«n  a  diderenl  penon  from  S^anquioiua, 
the  awuier  of  Amintint  (Tac  Ann.  n.  7.) 
MA'XIMUS  SCAURUS,     [Sc.fBUH.] 
MA'X1MUS,SULP1'CIUSQALBA,  lOit- 

B.1,  No.    1.] 

MA'XIMUS  TAURINENSlS..oi»lled  be- 
oiiuM  he  wai  bitbop  of  Turin,  flouriiKed  etmiit  the 
middle  of  Iba  fifth  centiir;.  !)e  i.ibKiibed  in 
A.  a.  45]  the  synodic  epistle  of  I'luicbiu*,  binhi^ 
of  Milan,  to  Leo  the  Qreat ;  and  from  ihe  circum- 
■tauce  that  in  the  acta  ef  the  council  '>f  iVime,  held 
in  A.  D.  465,  by  Hilarius,  the  luer.nH.r  of  L™,  the 
eignnlure  of  Maiimui  iDimedialel  v  ("Hows  that  of 
Ihe  chief  pontiff,  lAkinfi  precedeiic^'  nf  the  n]Klio»i- 


lilaiK  of  Mila 
tlial  he  n-aa  the  olileit  prelate  preKtil 
inferred  from  dlffcteni  puiugei  in  I 
he  waa  bom  about  the  cIok  of  thr-  r 


1    the. 


(iennadioi,  who  ii  followed  by  1  liiln'miu*.  «late» 
thnt  Maiiniiia  coqipoied  a  great  iiijnik>er  of  tracts 
and  homiliea  upon  varioui  iubjrLis  aevenl  of 
which  he  tpeeifiei.  Many  of  thei..'  b.ive  been  plr- 
icrn'd  in  independent  MSH.,  whil.-  tti^  LKiioniria 
of  the  principal  monaiteriei  and  ctlbediali  in  Eu- 
rope, invesliKaled  with  SMidoitj  from  the  dayi  of 
Charleniogne  down  W  our  own  linieih  have  yielded 
BO  many  more  which  may  witli  K.nfide.wj  bo 
■Kribed  to  thii  bithop  of  Turin,  tlini  Jic  mi>t  be 

prniw  of  the  qunliiy  of  iheae  production*,  moat  of 
wliich  were  probably  delirered  extnnpanneouily. 
They  are  bo  wrnk  and  ao  deslituie  of  f^wet,  elii- 
inence,  and  learning,  that  we  w-ptiiln  iliat  lliey 
ahould  ever  have  been  thought  worili',  :{  ^tnentr 
tinn  at  nil.  Ttie  only  merit  they  |.|..u>>.  ii  purely 
antiquuian,  affordiiig  ai  thry  du  .^niJcutally  con- 
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lidciahta  inaijiht  into  the  ecolpuaalical  nrenuinie* 
and  uBhgrB  of  the  period  to  which  Ihey  belong,  and 
cnntiiniDg  many  cntioui  indication!  of  the  itiuc  of 

In  the  complete  and  inniptuaui  edition  luperin- 
lended  liy  Bruno  firunua.  jjubliahed  by  the  Propa- 
ganda at  Rome  (fol.  I7S4).  under  Ihe  cspecLil 
palioiiiige  of  Pope  PiuB  Ihe  Siilh,  and  enriihed 
with  annolaliona  by  Victnr  Amodeui,  king  of  Sir- 
dinin,  Ihe  rariout  pietei  ace  ranked  under  three 


I.mmiliaK.     U.SrrmoHii.     III.  Tmctalui. 

The  HemUiat  and  the  .^nwiiiei,  the  diitiacllan 
between  which  ia  in  the  pieient  owe  by  no  meant 
obrion  OF  even  inlelligible,  amounting  in  all  to 
333,  are  diiided  each  iiila  ihree  cluM,  lie  Ttn- 
fan,  De  Smtetit,  De  Ditma ;  the  ditcouncB  Dt 
Tempore  tvlaling  lo  the  moiesble  feaila,  ihote  De 
Samciu  to  the  Uiei,  work*,  and  mimclea  of  aainla, 
confeaaora,  and  unrlyn ;  theae  De  Diaerrii  lo  niia- 

The  Tradativ,  In  No.  6,  pi«  L  II.  III.  Dt 
Baptiemo.  IV.  Conira  P.^va:  V.  Coalm  Jm- 
daroi.  VI.  BttmlvmadeCapa<^EmngeliorHm. 

fiendea  the  aboie,  we  Bud  in  ao  appendia  lliitty- 
one  Srmoitrt,  three  Ifamiliae,  and  two  Kiiieti-iaii, 
all  of  doubtful  aulhenticily  ;  and  it  ia,  munuvtr, 

laTe  been  loet. 

Sennoni  by  Haiimua  were  lint  pttoted  al 
Spirei.  by  Peter  Dcach.  M.  14H9,  in  the  IlimUt- 
r™m  Doetanm,  originally  compiled,  it  ia      "    ' 


733—1741). 
vol.  IL.  dt),  who, 
amiaged  the  contri 


SeTenty-finir  of  his  baniliei 
•epuBte  form  by  Jouuiea  Oymnicua  at  ColDgne, 
Btd.  IfiSJ,  The  DUnber  w»  gnduidly  iiioriHitd 
by  the  Benedictines  in  Ibelt  edlliont  of  Angnatin 
and  Ambmee,  by  Mabillon  IM—ratit  iratiam, 
1687).  by  Muratori  (Jmo/mT.  eoL  iv.  UIS\  by 
Manrnc  and   Dnnind  (IWItclio  amplitnimi,  du., 

OnlUuA  {BMM.  I'lOrvii, 

wever,  neivly  cDlleeliH]  and 
iona  of  preceding  Kholan  ] 
but  all  eoitioni  mnil  give  way  10  thai  of  Bruntu 
mentioned  aborc.  (Schonemonn,  BiViOi.  J'alrmm 
Lot.  ToL  iL  g  -25  :  aalluid,  BiU.  fair.  Prqieg.  ad 
vol.  ii.  c  ix. ;  and  Biunua,  in  the  life  of  MaiUmia. 
piefiied  lo  h,.  edition.)  [W,  K.J 

MA'XIMI'STYRANNUS,  Roman  emperor, 
waa  raised  to  the  auprimc  power,  in  A.  D,  (OH,  by 
Oeroniiut  nhen   this  general   rebelled    in   g)Min 

Muimui  wai  the  u>n  a!  Oerontiua,  bui  it  •eenis 
more  probable  that  be  was  only  an  offinr  in  the 
Btioy  and  hii  lool,and  in  Ihe  latter  quality  he  br~ 
haved  during  the  ahorl  time  be  bora  the  imperial 
tille.     When  imniedialely  after  his  nn>1l  rlemii- 

Tamic°>u,  but  could  not  pnvenl  the  Akcis  8ii»- 
tiani,  VandaU,  and  olhti  liarbarkna  from  Innultirg 
SpwD  In  4U9.  Aftel  Ihe  deft^at  of  Oeronliua  al 
and  hiadeath.in  41'    "    " 


grxnted  him  life  and  liberty  on  a 
(apafily  l^if  important  afhin.  Maiimua  niiivd 
amuug  tha  baibariana  and  lived  an  obscure  lib  in 
a  eunwi  of  ijpun.  Aa  Orosius  tpeaks  of  hlin  w  a 
Uilng  person,  ha  na  conaequenlly  alive  in  417, 
Ihe  year  iu  which  ihat  writer  eonipoeed  his  work. 
rrmpel  •t.il<.-a  that  in  410  (41!!?}  he  fvbelU  will 
>«  t 


J 
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Diade  himself  master  of  the  Roman  portion  of 
Spain  ;  but  this  rebellion  was  a  trifling  affiur,  and 
he  perhaps  only  got  possession  of  some  small  dis- 
trict. Failing  in  his  enterprise  he  was  seized, 
carried  to  Italy,  and,  in  4*2*2,  put  to  death  at 
Ravenna  together  with  Jovinus.  [Gkrontius.] 
(Sozuni.  iz.  1*2 — 16  ;  Orowus  vii.  4*2,  43  ;  Olym- 
pindorus  apud  Phot.  BiUioth.  cod.  80 ;  Greg. 
Turon.  L  iu  c.  9  ;  Prosper,  Marcellinus,  Idatius, 
aroNica,)  [W.  P.] 

MA'XIMUS  TY'RIUS,  a  native  of  Tyre,  a 
Greek  writer  of  the  age  of  the  Antonines,  was 
rather  later,  therefore,  than  Maximus  the  Rhetori- 
cian, mentioned  by  Plutarch  {Symp,  ix.  probl.  4), 
and  rather  earlier  than  the  Maximus  mentioned 
by  Porphyr}'  (apud  Enseb.  Evang.  Prtup,  x.  3)  as 
having  been  present  at  the  supper  given  by  Longi- 
nus  at  Athens  in  honour  of  Plato.  It  is  disputed 
whether  Maximns  of  Tyre  was  one  of  the  tutors  of 
the  emperor  Aurelius.  The  text  of  the  Chnmktm 
of  Eusebius,  in  which  he  is  mentioned,  being  lost, 
we  have  to  choose  between  the  interpretation  of 
his  translator  Jerome,  according  to  whom  Maximus 
ii  not  mentioned  as  tutor  to  the  emperor,  and  the 
reading  of  Georgius  Syncellus  [Gborgius,  No.  46], 
who  appears  to  have  transcribed  Eusebius,  and  ac- 
cording to  whom  Maximus  held  that  office  in  con- 
junction with  ApoUonius  of  Chalcedon  [Apollo- 
Mus,  No.  11],  and  Bosileides  of  Scythopolis 
[Basilsidbs,  No.  2J.  Even  if  we  accept  the 
reading  of  Sx'ncellus,  as  representing  the  genuine 
text  of  Eusebius,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  state- 
ment may  have  arisen  from  the  latter  confounding 
Claudius  Maximus,  the  Stoic,  with  Maximus  of 
Tyre.  Tillcmont  contends  earnestly  {HiU.  den 
Empereurs^  vol.  it  p.  550,  no/e  1 1,  9ur  CEmp,  Tite 
AttUmin,)  for  the  identity  of  the  two  persons,  fol- 
lowing in  this  the  judgment  of  Jos.  Scaliger,  Jac. 
Cappellus,  Dan.  Ileinsius,  and  Barthius.  Accord- 
ing to  Suidas  (&  r.  MoC^iuot  TiJpiof)  Maximus  re- 
sided at  Rome  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Commo- 
dufs  and  the  title  of  the  MS.  of  the  Diuertatiomes 
Maa-imi^  in  the  King*8  Library  at  Paris,  used  by 
Ileiuftius,  Ulal^iyMV  Tvpiov  TlKariotfacov  <fuXoa6<pov 
nwv  iv  'Ptifi^  Bia\4^twy  rris  irptinit  hriJififdas 
X6yoi  fJLa\  Afarimi  Tifrii  Platonici  PhUoaophi  Dit- 
aerUitionum  Homaty  qnum  ibi  primo  venarvtur^  com- 
posUarutn,  &c.,  gives  reason  to  believe  that  he  re- 
sided there  at  least  twice.  Davis,  indeed,  disputes 
this,  and  conjectures  from  intimations  contained  in 
the  work  itself  that  only  a  few  of  the  dissertations 
(five  or  perhaps  seven)  were  written  at  Rome,  that 
others  were  written  in  Greece,  in  which  cotmtry  he 
thinks  Maximus  passed  a  longer  period  of  his  life 
than  at  Rome.  Certainlv,  while  his  works  con- 
tain  abundant  allusions  to  Grecian  histor}',  there  is 
scarcely  a  single  reference  to  that  of  Rome.  In 
one  passage  {Diuert.  viii.  8),  Maximus  states  that 
he  had  seen  the  sacred  rivers  Marsvas  and  Maean- 
der  at  Celaenae  in  Phrygia.  He  probably  also 
ha<l  visited  Paphos,  in  the  inle  of  Cyprus,  Mount 
Olympus,  in  Asia  Minor,  and  perhaps  Aetna,  in 
i^icily,  with  which  he  contrasts  Olympus  ;  and  as 
)u:  had  seen  also  the  quadrangular  stone  which  the 
Arabs  worshipped  as  an  image  or  emblem  of  their 
di>ity,  it  is  most  likely  that  he  had  been  in  Arabia. 
(Maxim.  i>/«arri.  ibid.)  But  he  does  not  appear 
to  have  resided  in  these  places,  but  only  to  have 
visited  them  in  the  course  of  his  travels,  which 
must  have  been  extensive.  The  time  of  his  death 
itf  not  kiinwn. 


wiu  ino  nue  qooiai  mMn^mf^ 
ernon  and  notes  bj  the  cdittf^ 
fden,  1607  and  agam  18l4,ai 

A.  D.  1630.      It    faM  bMO   v»- 
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The  title  of  hi*  only  eztaikl  woik  b  ^mnmAf 
given  as  AioX^^is,  DimrtaHamm,  or  Ai^yos,  S^ 
numes.  It  consists  of  fortT-ono  diaeertirtioH  m 
theological,  ethical,  and  other  philooopliiad  ta^ 
jects.  Ileinsius  thinks  that  the  author  ■rraifei 
them  in  ten  Telralogiaj  or  aeta  of  fimr  rrli.  ae- 
cording  to  the  subjects  ;  and  m  one  of  kSa  nolea  la 
conjecturally  gives  what  lie  icgaida  as  their 
order.  The  DiM$er1aih'Ort  wpkw  wmnm  ih 
dpfi6arrrai  6  rmi  ^Koa6^av  A^ysr,  Ommi  am^ftth 
philotnpkiaui  cosowire,  he  considers  to  have  bea 
the  proem  or  introduction  to  the  wholf  work.  The 
work  was  first  printed  in  the  Latin  Ternon  if 
Cosmus  Pacciua,  archbishop  of  Floreiieei,inaila  fnm 
a  MS.  of  the  original  which  Jamn  Jaifaris  hal 
brought  from  Greece  into  Italy  to  Lorenio  4e*  Mc^ 
dicL  This  version  was  pnbliahed  foL  Remea  1317a 
by  Petros  Paccins,  the  translator^  brother :  agBa, 
fol.  Basil.  1519,  and  in  a  mailer  Ibrm  at  nrii^ 
1554.  The  Gieek  text  was  fiist  printed  1^  Hah 
Stephanus,  8vo.  Paris,  1557,  aceompanied,  bat  ia 
a  separate  Tolume,  by  the  Teriion  of  Paednib  The 
edition  of  Heinsius,  from  a  MS.  in  the  Kia^ 
Library  at  Paris  (with  the  title  qooted  ahoie), 
with  a  new  Latin  venion  and 
was  printed  8vo.  Leydc 
without  the  notes, 
printed  once  or  twice  nnce  then.  In  tha  fint  edi- 
tion the  Latin  version  and  the  notes  fionned  i 
volumes.  Heinsius  did  not  follow  either  the 
rangement  of  his  MS.  or  hit  own  anggested  ■iis^gi 
ment  in  Trlralogia,  The  first  editi«Mi  of  Daviift 
fellow  of  Queen*s  College,  Cambridga,  with  lbs 
version  of  Heinsius,  whose  anangement  he  adopiait 
and  short  notes,  was  published^  8tou  Cambndgc^ 
1703  ;  the  second  and  more  important 
which  the  text  was  carefully  revised  and  a 
arrangement  of  the  IHaaerUitwmet  waa  adopted,  wai 
published  after  the  editor's  death  by  Dr.  Joha 
Ward,  the  Gresham  professor,  with  valnable 
by  Jeremiah  Markland,  4to.  London,  1 740L 
second  edition  of  Davis  was  reprinted  with 
corrections  and  additional  notes  by  Jou  Jac.  Reishe, 
2  vols.  8vo.  Lips.  1774—5.^  The  werita  Ibfl 
'Ofii(pov  kclI  rts  i}  wop*  air^  dpx*^  ^Aeee^te, 
De  Howuro  et  quae  $U  apud  aim  tmtigma  /tJese 
pkia,  and  El  itaKms  SMc^drift  od*  dwiAe7ieari^ 
Redeme  Socrates  fecerit,  quod  aeeiuaimt  tna  raqeeiH 
derit,  mentioned  by  Suidas  {L  c),  appear  to  be  two 
of  the  Dusertatiomsj  Not.  16  and  S9,  in  the  edi- 
tions of  Heinsius  and  first  of  Davia,  and  Noo.  S3 
and  9  in  Davis's  second  and  Reiskels  edit 
Some  fi^holia  in  CnUytmM  Platomia,  hj  ] 
of  Tyre,  were  fbrmeriy  extant  in  the 
Library.  Fed.  Morellus  conjectoicd,  bat  en  in- 
sufficient grounds,  that  Maximns  was  the 
sophist  mentioned  by  Libanins  (Oral. 
Saltatorihys)  as  havine  written  an  ^Es  rdf  lei  Kiywtf 
Ortitio  Fuitehria^  for  the  Trajan  Paria. 

The  merits  of  Maximus  of  Tyre  have  been  t^ 
riously  estimated.  Reiske,  who  undertook  the 
charge  of  the  Leipzig  edition,  at  the  request  of  the 
bookwller,  when  worn  down  by  incraaaing  3roafS 
and  long  literary  bibonn,  eapedally  in  editiaf 
Plutarch,  speaks  of  Maximns  as  a  tedioaa.  itirilel 
writer,  who  d^jaded  the  most  elevated  and  ■■- 
portant  subjecto  by  his  trivial  and  paerile  node  if 
treating  them.  But  Markland,  while  «**«m***^ 
and  blaming  the  haste  and  inaeevncy  of  lCaliB■^ 
praises  his  acuteness,  ability,  and  Ifernfi^f  He 
thinks  that  Maximns  published  two  cditiMs  of  Hi 
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DiarrUitiowi ;  in  llic  wcond  of  whii-ti  (repmmtnl 
by  th»  ve™ini  of  Pncciu.,  die  Pui.ii.n  MS.  fol- 
lowed bj  Heioii'Ji,  snd  ihc  Hsricinn  MS.,  nm-  of 
thoK  eniplojred  bf  Dafii  for  b»  lecoud  edition) 
he  coiTeclfd  ih'    "~ 


i  Ihe  errori  in  ammepit  of  Ihe  fifit 
Jilt  left  uncorrected  the  niimeroni 
orical  rut*.    (Fabric.  BAIi^),.  Grot 

L-     -        77.  vol.  T.       ■■-    ■ 
id,  alii.  Pi 


(.  S^ar  Ar.  a 
[J.  C.  M-J 


■iui.  Dbvii,  MukUad,  alii,  Pntjat.  S\ 
Optra  MaAmi  Tj/rii."!  [J 

M.\'XIMUS.  VALE-RIUS.  l.M'.  VAi.«RtLT» 
(Voi.i;sir,)Voi.usii»MAiiiiua,w««ihefif»toflhc 
VikleriBn  houK  who  bore  th<  (onuunr  of  Klniiniut. 
B«wuabn>tbcrofP.VBleriiBPoii1ii:uIii,iiiid  wu 
dictator  in  b.  c  494,  when  the  diiieriiioni  bcl»«n 
tha  buTghan  and  conimonallir  of  Itome  di  Merit 
were  at  the  higheil.  Valerini  wai  popular  with 
Ihe  pleU,  and  induced  them  toenliit  for  the  Sabiue 
and  Aequisn  wara.  bj  piomiiing  that  when  Ihe 
enemy  »a»  repuliwl,  the  condition  of  the  debtnn 
(iMn'J  ihould  be  alleiiated.  He  de&atid  and 
triumphnl  oTer  the  SBbinei;  but  unable  to  fulfil 

■hip.  1'he  pleU,  Keiiig  that  Valniui  al  leatt  had 
krpt  ^tb  with  them,  etcorted  hiui  bunourahlf 
home.  At  he  wai  aJianced  in  lift  at  thft  lime  of 
hit  dictatonhip,  he  proboblf  dieil  Hon  aflFr. 
(Dinnja.  vi.  39—45!  Lir.  iL  SO,  31  ;  Cic.  BniL 


14.) 


L    M.    V*LIR1US    M-.  T.    VOLUSI  . 


(Di 


the  early  Ri 


ippoKd  Iciiiiu,  tribuna  of  the  plrbi,  iii 
:a  a»ign  tha  Aveniine  liitl  to  Ihe  com- 
-  -331  LiT.  iii.  31.)  Th. 
iculcnt  o' 


to  the 


{fiUn.Ep.1.  M] 
mamet  «*  Ci«r  (Cicrro)  (Pli 
Plal.  C^  I)  and  Stolo  in  ll 
cinian  laniilv.  (Van,  R.  H.  L  2.) 
3.  M.  VatiRiuB  M.  T.  M.  V.  Licrucmi 
Axiut's.  waa  one  of  the  inltltarr  tribunes  wi 
niuhir  power,  ins.  c  398  and  39&.    (Lii.  T.  1 


..  M.  Vn 


9  M.  I 


M.  Mas 


rovince  waa  Samnium,  and  it  liflnrded  him 
rlumph,  I>e  Samtiililmt  Sanatajmt  (Fuli).  II 
raa  legatui  to  tha  dictator,  Papiriui  Cun^,  i 


(Fasti).     From  the  losa  of  Lirj^a  ucond  dcntde, 

6,  M.  Valkrics  Maxevus,  wiih  ihe  npiomen 
PoTiTt's,  vrai  contul  in  B.  c  2«6.     The  sciUition 

ofihi.  ve.ir.     <Fa«l.i  Plin. //.  M  »^i.  10) 
;.  M.  ValeriI's  M«xjM<ts,waac.n<nlinA.n. 

353,  2.W     (Fasti.)  (W.  K  D.) 

MAXIMUS,  VALE'RIUS.towhomlhepnip. 

noinen  .l/urru  if  uiigncd  in  one  of  the  beil  MSS., 

and  thai  of  PuUi      ' 


ID  othiiK 


dotei,  ertilled  Df  Faetit  Dirl'aqat  •< 
IjLri  IX.,  ansnged  under  differeni  luadi 
ihi(t  and  doing!  of  Roman  worthit-i  bri 
pvrr,  hepi  diiiinct  in  each  dieiiiui  (lui 
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faretgnen.  No  reeaonablc  doubl  can  be  cnler- 
lained  with  regaid  to  Ihe  penod  when  he  flsfr 
rlshed.  The  dedication  ia  indeed  eonebed  m  indl 
general  teniu,  that  the  aduUlion  mi||hl  apply  Is 
alninat  any  Caeaar  ;  bat  when  we  find  the  writer 
jpeaking  of  hinuelf  aa  remoted  by  two  generation* 
only  (nro  M.  Autoolu.  the  oralor  (rl  B.  {  1), 
whpn   we  renuirh  the   studied  abhoirrucg  evrrj- 


ndude 
Thedo- 

■criptioD  of  the  reigning  pnnce  aa  one  dneended 
from  both  of  the  two  illuiirioua  oenMra,  Clandiua 
Nen>  and  Liiiui  Sahnalor  (ii.  3.  §  6),  diitinetlr 
marki  out  Tiberiua  ;  mid.  thii  point  being  (iicd, 
we  can  deleimine  ihal  ibe  patncidc,  wboae  tmann 
and  deitmnion  form  Ibe  iheme  of  a  glowing  inieD- 
Ii*s  (ii.  II. (4),  mntl  be  Ihg  naioriooa  S#>uiuki 
The  Dpioion  haiarded  by  midu  of  the  eaitler  acb»- 
iara.  that  we  ought  to  rrnrd  Ihit  Valeriui  Muimn* 
oa  the  aame  penon  wiifa  the  coninl  of  that  namo 
who  held  office  for  tbe  fint  time  under  Valuakauoi 
in  4.  D.  253.  and  for  a  ircond  time  under  Caltimiu 
in  A.  n.  25G,  aeemi  to  be  totally  deroid  of  bitj 
foundation,  and  ii  diivctly  conlndicied  not  only  by 
ibe  eiidence  lecited  above,  but  alto  by  the  bU 
thai  the  Valeiiua  Maiimua  whom  ve  are  dd*  cud> 
sidering  i>  referred  to  by  the  elder  Pliny  (ff.  N. 
L  iud.  lib,  YiL).  by  Plutarch  (jt/omtf.  nb  On.), 
and  by  Aului  Gelliu  (lii.  7).  the  tealimon]'  of 
the  hut  capecially  being  quite  impregnable.  Of 
his  pcrtonal  bi>t«y  we  know  nothing,  aierpt  tha 
•olitary  cinummtance,  rececded  by  himiell,  that  ha 
Bceompantrd,  bnl  in  wbal  opacity  w*  ai«  not  told. 
Sex.  Fampeiui  into  Aiia  (ii.  6.  |  B).  tha  Sailua 
Pampeiiu  apjdrenlly  nho  waa  conul  a.  D.  14,  it 


tnnicribing  (he  iborl  nulicn  phued  al  the  bead  of 
nch  chaplar.  lo  eon>ey  a  clrai  idea  ef  the  contenta. 
In  tome  books  lb*  topics  seleclod  fur  Ulastraliun 
are  cloHly  allied  to  each  other.  In  othcn  no  band 
of  nnion  can  be  traced.  Thna  Ibe  iirM  book  it  en- 
tirely detoled  to  matter*  connected  with   UKni 

RilifftuK  OimHay  Dt  ftiliginm  Krgliela,  Dt  K- 

Uffiam  Simt4lala,  Dt  IMi^nm   " "  '  ■'- 

'■       ■       ■  Dt   OmmiImM, 


I  Mir<i 


litil  isali 


ihiii).  liiurth,  fifth  and  sitlh,  lo  th*  more  pmniineni 
social  tirlur*  ;  but  in  the  oitinith  Ihcchaplrn  D* 
Slnilr^/emalit,  Dt  Rifmlnt,  arc  Bbruftly  (ulloiied 
by  (how  I},  NeetMOam,  Dr  raAonr^  llnniMi, 
bt  Rati*  ntlammilinl  Imtptralii.  Vpmtbtanbia 
the  lymnetry  which  pnnili  in  iwnu  pUca  wilG 
th*  diurdnr  an  {wmptihla  In  otheta.  w*  tad 
timngly  disgwaed  te  eoiijcciui*  thai  panKular  ««o- 
iFOiH  may  1ui>e  b«n  al  oue  lime  cimiiatad  at*- 
rately,  B»d  afierwarda  cdllect^  •ilbnui  dm  ailan- 
tion  being  paid  to  ihtir  pn^r  cnflncatinD  i  ithi!*  al 
the  same  Etm^  waare  iiijpr<^>«d  with  the  coDVldion 
(hat  ■  much  nnrt  1011*111*  and  nataml  diapoaltita 
of  ihe  <lilT«rnit  iiwU  might  h*  inlmdoced.  In  tUs 
my  Miwihiiii  Ilk*  a  geneni]  phu  wonld  becoiti* 
riubl*  I  lur  mlbout  guin|(  so  Csr  as  la  aianrt  that 
lb"  wluila  sughl  l«  be  Kgaided  in  the  Ught  of  ■ 
Cixmal  titaliae  on  Bunlity,  lanf bl  b;  fliliirln  ft 
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is  even  now  very  evident  that  the  greater  number 
of  the  stories  are  designed  to  illastrote  some  great 
moral  principle.  In  an  historical  point  of  view  the 
work  is  by  no  means  without  value,  since  It  pre- 
serves a  record  of  many  curious  events  not  to  be 
found  elsewhere  ;  but  from  the  errors  actually  de- 
tected upon  points  where  we  possess  more  precise 
information,  it  is  manifest  that  we  must  not  repose 
implicit  confidence  in  the  statements  unless  where 
they  arc  corroborated  by  coUateral  testimony.  The 
writer  is  much  too  eager  to  nmke  a  strong  imprc»- 
sion,  and  is  willing  to  sacrifice  both  simplicity  and 
probability  for  tho  sake  of  astonishing  and  con- 
founding his  readers.  The  style,  in  like  manner, 
altiiough  not  destitute  of  force  and  point,  is  through- 
out constrained  and  ambitious,  fuU  of  violent  anti- 
theses and  harsh  metaphors,  cumbrous  and  obscure. 
The  Latinity  which  was  pronounced  by  Erasmus 
to  bear  no  more  resemblance  to  that  of  Cicero  than 
a  mule  does  to  a  man,  is  of  such  an  inferior  stamp 
that  many  critics  have  been  unable  to  persuade 
themselves  that  it  could  have  proceeded  from  one 
who  bordered  closely  upon  the  Augustan  age,  and 
Iience  have  been  driven  to  adopt  the  hypothesis 
that  what  we  n3w  possess  is  not  really  the  produc- 
tion of  Valerius  Maximus,  but  a  scries  of  extracts 
from  him,  collected  and  compressed  by  a  later  hand, 
according  to  the  plan  pursued  by  Justin  towards 
Trogus  Pompcius  [Justin us]  ;  and  Vossius  sup- 
poses that  this  task  was  performed  by  a  certain 
Julius  Paris.  Without  dwelling  upon  the  ^  priori 
argument,  which  is^  however,  very  convincing,  that 
the  pages  now  before  us  contain  many  ornaments, 
many  diffuse  descriptions,  and  many  grandiloquent 
periods,  which  would  have  been  omitted,  curtailed, 
and  tamed  down  by  an  epitomator,  we  must  make 
some  inquiries  into  the  extent  of  the  original  work, 
and  these  will  be  found  to  bear  directly  upon  the 
origin  and  plausibility  of  the  theory  which  we  have 
just  stated. 

All  the  most  important  MSS.  and  the  earliest 
printed  editions  present  us  with  nine  books  and  no 
more.  But  to  a  few  codices  a  short  tract  is  found 
appended  on  the  history  and  import  of  the  praeno- 
rnen  among  the  Romans.  To  this  are  usually  pre- 
fixed two  brief  introductions,  first  published  from 
MSS.  by  Pighius.  One  profeKses  to  be  C  TiU 
J'robi  in  Epitomcn  suam  Pracfutloy  the  other  is 
anonymous  •  but  both  regard  this  fragment  as  be- 
longing to  an  abridgment  of  a  tenth  book  of  Valerius 
Maximus,  which  is  supposed  to  have  discussed  all 
the  different  names  in  use  ;  and  the  second  preface 
ascribes  the  abridgement  expressly  to  **  Julius 
Paris,  the  abbreviator  of  Valerius,^^  who,  it  is 
added,  entitled  it  lAher  Dccimus  de  Prat^ominibtu 
et  similii/us.  Now,  although  the  "  Epitome  de 
Nominum  Uatione,**  as  it  is  someUmes  called,  docs 
not,  as  it  stands,  bear  the  slightest  resemblance  in 
form  or  in  substance  to  the  Memorabilia,  and 
although  it  is  hani  to  und(irst<ind  how  it  could, 
from  whatever  source  derived,  have  been  in  any 
way  connected  with  it,  we  are  fully  entitled  to 
infer  from  these  little  prefaces  that  Valerius  Max- 
imus had  been  abridged  by  a  Titut  Probus,  and  by 
A  Julius  Paris ;  and,  in  addition  to  these  two,  a 
letter  published  by  Labbe  {BiUioth.  MSS,  voL  i. 
p.  669)  furnishes  us  with  the  name  of  a  third  epi- 
tomator, Januarius  Nt'jxjtianus,  The  belief,  how- 
ever, that  what  now  passes  as  the  work  of  Valerius 
Maximus  was,  in  truth,  one  of  these  abridgments, 
has  been  completely  overthrown,  in  so  far  as  Paris 
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and  Nepotianiu  are  ooncenwd,  by  the 
Angelo  Mai,  who  delected  in  the  libnry  of  tk 
Vatican  MSS.  of  theae  Tciy  Abridgemortai  ol 
printed  them  in  his  **  Scriptonun  Vetemm  Ntft 
Collcctio  e  Vaticania  Codiabua  edita,"  4ta.  Bm. 
1828.  vol.  iii.  pt  iiL  p.  1—116.  The  afaridgwM 
of  Julius  Paris  indadea  the  whole  of  the  niae  bodE^ 
and  also  \\it  Liher  Dedmtm  de  JPmemommAnt  mkA 
terminates,  it  would  seem,  abmpUT,  for  the  index  il 
the  beginning  of  the  MS.  promiaea  m  chapicBS 
De  Praeftammibttt,  thNommiUu^  De  Oagmtmmhmt 
De  Agnomimibut,  Jh  ApptHatiomibmt^  De  Ftr^d 
which  the  iirst  only  is  extant.  There  ia  a  dela- 
tion likewise  to  a  Lidniua  Cyriacnai  in  which  Mi 
dechues  **  deeem  Valerii  Marimi  librae  dictonaa  ct 
factorum  memimibilium  ad  imnm  volnmen  epit— le 
coegi.**  This  piece  waa  mqaeatioaaUy  ezecated 
at  a  very  early  period,  for  the  phmeolog?  i*  my 
pure,  and  is  by  no  meaaa  s  doie  tranacnpt  of  thi 
original,  from  which  the  epiUxnatar  departs  not  eahf 
in  words,  but  occasionally  in  fiwta  alsoi  as  any  bs 
seen  from  the  examples  quoted  in  Hai  (pnclzxS.). 
The  abridgemoit  of  Nepotianna  again  is  very  m- 
perfect,  breaking  off  in  the  second  chapter  sf  ihs 
third  book :  it  belongs  to  a  later  epoch  than  iks 
former,  but  is  quite  independent  of  it,  it  v  bmr 
brief,  passes  over  sevend  of  the  ezamplea  given  W 
Valoius,  and  substitutes  others  in  their  nooL  Wt 
are  led  to  surmise  that  the  same  MSu  may  at  eas 
time  have  embraced  the  abridgement  of  Pnbai 
also,  for  subjoined  to  the  conclusion  of  JnUnsArii 
we  read  the  title  C  TiTZ  Pbobi  pimit  Enmu 

IIlSTORURUM    DIVBRSORUM     ExXMPIiOaUMQUa 
ROMANORUM.    FkLICITXR    SMBNDAVI    DbsCRIT- 

TUM  Rabsnnab  Rusticius  Hblpiiudb  Ddji- 
NULi'fl,  V.  C  If  these  words  stand  upon  a  sepsnto 
leaf,  which  is  not  quite  certain  from  ue  deaaipdoa 
of  Alai,  we  should  be  induced  to  oondade  tost  a 
hirge  number  of  sheets  had  been  hti  oat  in  bindia^ 
up  the  MS.,  and  that  these  had  comprehended  the 
6ve  missing  sections,  *'De  Nominwn  Ratione,** 
together  with  the  whole  abridgement  of  PnheM, 
Although  the  question  with  respect  to  the  tenth 
book  of  Valerius  is  involTed  in  gieaCer  obocnrity 
than  ever  by  the  result  of  the  abovs  invcatigatiooa, 
we  may  now  feel  certain  that  the  iscand  and  thirl 
of  the  three  propositions  by  whidi  Vosaiiia  rndf 
voured  to  get  nd  of  the  difficulties  by  which  the 
subject  is  embamssed,  cannot  be  — i^i^iwHi 
These  were :  1.  That  Julias  Paris  was  the  epito- 
mator of  the  nine  books  of  Valerins  Mazimu ;  S, 


That  he  was  the  author  of  the  essay  **  De  Naninm 
Ratione ; "  3.  That  Probos  merdy  drew  op  an 
epitome  of  the  essay  by  Julias  Paria. 

Finally,  we  must  not  omit  to  point  out  that  enn 
before  the  discovery  of  Mai  toe  abridgment  ky 
Paris  was  not  altogether  unknown.  Thve  is  a 
blank  in  the  MSS.  of  Valerios  Maximus  axtendiif 
from  i.  1.  §  5,  of  the  ^externa  exempk,**  down  Is 
the  end  of  chapter  IV.  This  hiatus  Aldua  *ILJ 
up  by  an  extract  supplied  to  him  by  CnspiniaBBSi 
from  the  epitome  of  Paris  then  existing  at  Vkum  ; 
and  this  has  been  retained  in  all  subsequent  edi- 
tions, so  that  what  we  now  read  within  the  abtfo 
limits  are  not  the  words  of  Maximum  but  «f 
Paris. 

Besides  the  abridgements  already  specified,  lU 
found  no  less  than  tnree  more  among  the  M^  tf 
the  Vatican,  two  of  them  anonymous ;  the  •hwJ 
by  '^  John  the  son  of  Andrew  ;**  and  ao  late  as  Ai 
eud  of  the  tifteeuth  ccBtuiy  Robert  de  Valk  ad 
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J.  Honorim  arrBnged  limilu  eEcarpU,  which  were 
publialied,  the  Tonncr  in  4lo^  without  dnu  and 
wilhout  muue  of  pl>c«  or  prinwr,  balabi^ut  1500, 
the  latter  at  Leipiig,  4lo,  15(13.  ThcM  fiicia  nreTo 
how  highly  the  MemonbiUa  waa  rallied  a,  n  itore- 
linUH  where  rhetoriciuii  oniM  at  all  timet  tiiid  a 
large  aod  vnrUd  atock  tS  ilrikiDg  iUtumtioni  read; 
for  lilt ;  and  Pari*  infonnt  ua  that  hia  Bfitnine  iio) 


MF.DEIA.  IIDS 

while  Uio  ktter  wai  preparing  to  nuuch 
c,  3A1  (Diod.  ir;.43). 


A  Penian  offini 


itbjD 


The  Editi 
cording  to 
Oothic  chin 


uheld. 


raeten,  without  date  and  wii) t 

the  work  of  J.  MeDlelin  of  ^!^.l' 
re  appeared  about   U7I9:  thi^  :irii 

t.  U;i,  the  other  bj  Vindelii;  .1.  '; 
1 4 7 1 ,  conteat  the  hoDOOT  of  U.ejj 
n  adilition,  upward!  of  Ioutmi'ii  iIl 
en  publiahed  before  USO,  a  sure 
high  eMiniaUoa  in  which  the 


book 


>(  criticnl  edilioD  wai  that  of  AIJuf.,  Rvii. 
Venet.  1303!  and  the  text  wa>  gndoally  i^nTirovHl 
bv  the  bkboun  of  Paului  Manutiua,  a.«.  Vi-ntL 
1534;  of  Steph.  Pighiua,  who  tilled  ii[,  n,:iiir 
blank!  from  MUS.,  hut  did  not  beoUw  'liiIu  ..-i.'i 
time  upoii  hi*  la»k,  Bro.  Anlr.  Plantin.  li,:.;  ;  nf 
Venliiii,  Bvo.  BeroL  1672  ;  and  eapetiallv  r,(  "IV.r- 
rt'iiiui.  410.  Lcid.  172t>,  whoaa  teit  U,  tull  the 
tundard,  nlthanDh  aome  improrement*  ^■■tv  inwy 
dueed  by  Kappiui,  Svo.  Lipi.   1782  ;  a<„\  miKb 

We  have  an  Engliih  tranilHlinn, -Th.'  liiitory 
of  the  AcU  and  Sajingi  of  the  Ancient  lt<iFnuia. 
wrillen  by  \'a]eriua  Maiimua,  tranil.iU-d  into 
Kngiiah  by  W.  Speed,  8<o,  Land.  167B  ;"  armih-^r 
by  C'horlca  Llovd  waa  advertiaed  in  1814  ■  but  it 
aeemi  douhtful'  whether  it  wM  eler  |iiiMi»bed. 
There  ii  a  Tery  old  half  tnnilation.  IifiIi  cnin- 
menUiry,  in  French,  by  Simon  de  Ho.jio  and 
Nienio)  de  Oonewe.  commenced  by  tlii>  lomitf 
ai  ratly  u  ]:<'>4,  finiihed  by  the  lal[(.-[  about 
L4US,  and  printed  without  data  or  name  of 
pL-icc  about  1476.  Stt  Mlmoira  li*  fAcadlmii 
lit  Brila  tjtttnt,  vol  xaxii  p.  1 65.  Thete  an 
nlno  leTcral  tnuiilntioni  into  French,  Italian,  and 
(Irrman,  the  moit  recent  in  the  thne  loiiiiuaget 
leapeclivrty  being  thnaa  by  Fremion,  S  vols.  livo. 
Parit,  IU'J7!  by  Mlchnele  Battagia,  S  i.A%.  Il'o. 
Treviro,  1B3I  ;  and  by  Hoffinann,  5  wlv  l(;rao. 
Stultgard,  1828.  [W.  U.) 

MAZA'CES  (MafdiniO,  a  PerMan,  siinip  of 
Eeypl.  He  appean  to  hare  aucceeded  Sil.ircfi, 
after  the  Utter  fell  at  the  battle  of  lanu,  \S  hen 
Amvntai  with  hiftOreek  troopa  and  aome  J-^^'l  [>liaii9 
who  had  joined  him.  appeared  baforo  .Mr'TTritlno, 
Maiacei  waa  at  tint  defeated  ;  but  afr.To^ixIi 
Mllied  forth  nt  the  head  of  hii  forcei,  *  bile  iIil't 
of   plum 


>f  Alei 


,.  [Am' 


up  to  Alexander  BUO  talentJS  and  all  the  royal 
atnrea,  B.O.  WA'L  (Artian,  iiL  1  ;  Cun.  iv,  I.  % 
30.  Ac.  7.  9  4.)  [C.P.  M.J 

MAZAKI'S  (Mofaroi).  I-  Satnip  of  Cilicia, 
wh^  with  nl■leay^  lalrap  of  Syria,  niiuin  hpoil 
againft  the  nvolted  Phoeoiciana,  in  tb*  n<ign  ol 


IhtDugb  ■ 

ipleting  the  btidgea  which  they  had 
ippmoch  of  Alexander  hiioaelf. and  rejoined  Di 


leml  ti 


if  Uaa- 

anmela,  and  in  the  battle  itwlf  he  bended  lira 
Peraian  tavalty,  with  which  he  aorely  prteaed 
Pannenio,  whiU^  a  detacbnumt  by  hi>  grden  aa- 
■aullal  the  Macedonian  camp.  After  III*  Bight  af 
Barriua  he  relreaUd  with  the  remnuit*  of  the  army 
to  Babjion,  hut  made  a  tolunlncy  aun*nd«f  on  the 
approach  af  Aleiaoder,  who  appointed  him  ulrap 
of  Bahiilon,  B.  c  331.  (Arrian.  iii.  7.  g  9.  ■>.  18. 
I  4.  rii.  I8.g  1  i  Curt  V.  S.  is  7.  12,  14.  ir.  13. 
%i  1,  IS,  ir.  IS.  i  S,  ir.  Id.  «  1,  7,  r.  1.  »  17, 
43...  8.  9  12.)  [C.P.M.] 

MAZARES  (Hafi^f),  a  Mede.  waa  lent  by 
Cyrua  Inio  Lydia,  nboat  B.  e.  S45,  to  carry  into 
ft&ct  there  lbs  audition  of  Crowin.  that  tha 
Ljdiani  ahould  ba  presented  fnia  bearing  anna 
And  bo  rendered  aa  eFlvmiiute  a*  pouible.  Maaarra 
waa  also  mmmiaaioned  to  bring  PAiTTaa,  the 
rebel,  back  to  C'y>iif,a(  a  priaoDcr.     He  cvnpalM 

the  eonqiierot,  and  he  luccceded  in  getting  Pietyia 
'—•-•-'  ■■    ■'  It  Bgainit  the  rebels 

■ring  enilarrd  tb* 

der  and  the  Magneii 
attacked  by  a  diaeaw 
LIfiS— IBI.)  [CE., 

MEBARSAPES  (MiOapmlnti).  king  of  Adia- 
bene,  a  province  of  Aaiycia,  waa  ottacked  by  Tta- 
jan  in  hia  expedition  ngainat  the  I'arthiana.  (l>joa 
Can.  Iiviii.  22.  with  the  note  of  Retmanu.) 

MECUANKlIS(HDK<ini:i},  (killed  in  intent- 
ig,  waa  a  aumame  of  Zen.  at  Argo.  {Pan.,  ii.  23. 
9  3).  The  feminine  form,  MetbaDilia  [MuxatTrn), 
ocean  ai  n  aumame  of  Aphrodite,  at  Meg^ilopolia, 
and  of  Alb(n«.  iu  the  aame neigbboutbood.  (Pan*. 

ii.  31.  5  .^  3rt.  ?  3.)  [L.  S.1 

Mt:i:i!OTHANESs  a  diiciple  of  Pauaiaa.  and 
appirenily  a  disliiiiniiJied  painter  of  ibo  Sicyonian 
n  dficribed  by  Pliny  : — "Soniqnibna 
aei,  I'juidero  Paaaiae  diacipului.  plaoM 
iaa  dunit  in  coloiibui.  et  alio  nultav** 
[Plin.  I/.N.  ixxv.  ll.a.4U.t  SI. J        IP.ai 

MEL'tilTElI8(M^ioT.iO.  1.  A«.no(T*. 
aiiiandLyaimache,bntheTDf  Adn»tiii.andfalher 
•rKurralaaofThebea  (Hmn./I.  ii.jfilj  ;  Apollod. 

li,  (1.  S  3  :    coma.  EVBVJILIia.) 

2.  A  ion  of  Kthlu,  and  one  of  the  cmnpanien* 
.f  Ti'uear  at  Tny.  (Horn.  il.  viii.  333  j  eomp. 
IiTod,  T.t<7.)  MwiitniialaooceunaaanuiBBi* 
.fHemclea.  (I.ycopb.  6AI.)  [L.S.] 

&IECON  (Miki»).  i.  •>.  a  poppy,  ia  uid  te  ban 
leen  the  nam*  of  as  Athenian  when  OetMler 
ored,  and  who  wM  t»tanwr|iha«ad  into  m  pasBy 
,>1a..i.  (fi,T,.,Mlfifp.(U^.i.-2l2tC^im.H^ 
ta  (Vr.  45  i  Theocnt.  rti.  iu  Sn.)  (l.  19.1 

MRDEtA  (HM.MI).  ■  dauibtar  otA*«lM  kr 
■  l.lcMnid  Idyiii,  or,  aemrdlng  to  athm,  ta 
acale,    llie  daughter  of  run  (ApuUod.  f.  • 
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§  23  ;  Hea.  Theog,  961  ;  Dio<L  ir.  45).  She  was 
the  wife  of  Jason,  and  the  most  fiunout  among  the 
mythical  sorceren.  The  principal  parts  of  her  story 
have  already  been  given  under  Absyrtus,  Aroo- 
NAUTAB,  and  Jason.  After  her  flight  from  Co- 
rinth to  Athens,  she  is  said  to  have  married  king 
Aegeus  (Plut.  The$,  \'l)s  or  to  have  been  beloved 
by  Sisyphus.  (Schol.  ad  i'ind,  (M.  xiii.  74.)  Zeus 
himself  is  said  to  have  sued  for  her,  but  iu  vain, 
because  Medeia  dreaded  the  anger  of  Hera  ;  and 
the  latter  rewarded  her  by  promising  immortality 
to  her  children.  Her  children  are,  according  to 
some  accounts,  Mermerus,  Pheres,  or  Thessalus, 
Alcimenes  and  Tibondar,  and,  according  to  others, 
she  had  seven  sons  and  seven  daughters,  while 
others  mention  only  two  children,  Medus  (some 
tall  him  Polvxemus)  and  Eriopis,  or  one  son  Ar- 
gus. (Apollod.  i.  9.  §  -28  ;  Diod.  iv.  64  ;  Ptolem. 
Heph.  2  ;  Schol.  ad  Kurip.  Med,  270.)  Respect- 
ing her  flight  from  Corinth,  there  are  different  trar 
ditions.  Some  say,  ns  we  remarked  above,  that 
•he  fled  to  Athens*  and  married  Aegeus,  but  when 
St  was  discovered  that  she  had  laid  snares  for  The- 
seus, she  escaped  and  went  to  Asia,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  were  called  after  her  Medes.  (JfrJi, 
Paus.  ii.  3.  §  7  ;  Ov.  Met.  vii.  391,  &c)  Others 
relate  that  iirst  she  fled  from  Corinth  to  Heracles 
at  Thebes,  who  had  promised  her  his  assistance 
while  yet  in  Colchis,  in  case  of  Jason  being  un- 
faithful to  her.  She  cured  Heracles,  who  wai 
•eixed  with  madness,  and  as  he  could  not  afford 
her  the  assistance  he  had  promised,  she  went  to 
Athens.  (Diod.  iv.  54.)  She  is  said  to  have  given 
birth  to  her  son  Medus  after  her  arrival  in  Asia, 
where,  after  her  flight  fnun  Athens  »he  had  mar- 
ried a  king ;  whereas  others  state  that  her  son 
Medus  accompanied  her  from  Athens  to  Colchis, 
where  her  son  slew  Penses.  and  rextored  her  £ither 
Aeetes  to  his  kingdom.  The  restoration  of  Aeetes, 
however,  is  attributed  by  some  to  Jason,  who  ac- 
companied Medeia  to  Colchis.  (Diod.  iv.  54 — 56  ; 
Hygin.  Fab.  26  ;  Justin,  xliL  2 ;  Tac.  Ann,  vi. 
34.)  There  is  also  a  tradition  that  in  Thessaly 
Medeia  entered  into  a  contest  with  Thetis  about  her 
beauty,  which  was  decided  by  Idomeneus  in  favour 
of  Thetis  (Ptolem.  Heph.  5),  and  another  that 
Medeia  went  to  Italy,  and  there  taught  the  Mar- 
rubians  the  art  of  fiaacinating  and  subduing  ser- 
pents, whence  she  is  said  to  have  been  called 
Anguitia  or  Angitia.  (Serv.  otl  Aen.\]L  750  ; 
conip.  Angitia.)  At  length  Medeia  is  said  to 
have  become  immortal,  to  have  been  honoured  with 
divine  worship,  and  to  have  married  Achilles  in 
Elysium.  (SchoL  ad  Eurip.  Med.  10,  ad  ApolUm. 
lihod.  iv.  814  ;  comp.  M  tiller,  Orckom.  p.  264, 
2d  edit.)  [L.  S.] 

MKDEIUS  (MiiSctot),  another  form  for  Medus, 
the  son  of  Medeia,  from  whom  the  Aledes  in  Asia 
were  believed  to  have  derived  their  name.  (Het. 
Theoff.  1001  ;  Cic.  De  (ff.  i.  31.)  [L.  S.] 

MK'DEON  (Mn«€«<y),  a  son  of  Pyladcs  and 
EkHrtro,  from  whom  the  town  of  Medeon  in  Phocis 
was  believed  to  have  received  its  name.  (Steph. 
JJvat.  *.  r.)  [L.  S.] 

'MEDKSICASTE  {MjfittriKdffTTi),  a  daughter 
of  Priam,  and  the  wife  of  Imbnis,  at  Pedaeui. 
(Hom.  //.  xiii.  173  ;  Paus.  x.25,  in  lin.)     [L.S.] 

^IEI)ITKrNA,a  Roman  divinity  of  the  art  of 
healing,  in  whose  honour  the  festival  of  the  Medi- 
trinalia  was  celebrated  in  the  month  of  October. 
(Varm,  De  L.  A.  vi.  21  ;  Paul  Diac.  p.  123,  ed. 


MEDIUS. 

MUller.)  Vam  comiectt  th*  hum  with  tW  lol 
mederi,  to  hcd«  and  thia  trmmt  to  ■eeori  vaD  wiA 
the  rites  observed  at  the  festivBl  of  tkt  §tiimL 
(Dki.  o/AnL  a.  v.  MedUrmaiitL)  [L.  &1 

MK'DIUS  Fl'DIUS.  [FiDiua.] 
ME'DIUS  (MifSiosX  1.  nyimA  of  Uriwii 
Thessaly,  who  was  engaged  in  a  w  wiak  hf- 
cophron,  tyrant  of  Pheiae,  in  tha  yaar  m.e.  JNl 
In  this  he  was  assisted  by  the  BoeotiaiMi  wha  M 
just  concluded  an  alliance  with  tha  AigiTa^Ceriat^ 
ians,  and  Atheiiiani»  againtt  the  pawcr  of  Spm, 
and  with  their  anistance  he  took  tha  dtj  of  Pha^ 
salus  (Diod.  jut.  82).  Thaae  eYania  an  maoA 
by  Xenophoa. 

2.  Son  of  Ozythenua,  a  nativa  of  Lari«B  ii 
Thessaly,  and  a  friend  of  Alexander  the  GihL 
He  is  mentioned  as  commanding  a  trinvM  danig 
the  descent  of  the  Indoi  (Arriaa.  /adL  18),  tal 


with  this  exception  his  name  doea  not  occar  ia  tW 
military  operation!  of  the  king.  He  appfaii,  hew- 
ever,  to  have  enjoyed  a  high  phea  in  tae  penaaii 
fiivour  of  the  monarch,  and  it  waa  at  hH  hia» 
that  Alexander  supped  just  before  hit  laat  ilhini 
Hence,  according  to  those  writeta  who  wpwscatfd 
the  king  to  have  been  poisoned,  it  waa  at  tlat  haa- 
quet  that  the  fiital  drugfat  waa  adaiiaiatcffd,  aal 
not  without  the  cogniiance,  aa  it  waa  Mid,  of  Me- 
dius  himselt  Otlma  more  phnaiblj  aaaibid  the 
illness  of  Alexander  to  his  intempenuice  apen  tW 
Mmie  occasion  (Arrian,  Arnold  TiL  24,  25  ;  Pta> 
AUx,  75  ;  Diod.  xvii.  117  ;  Athan.  a.  pb  434.  c). 
Plutarch  speaks  in  Tory  nnCaTouabla  teima  of  Ma- 
dius,  whom  he  represents  at  one  of  the  flattom 
to  whoM  evil  counsels  the  auMt  rrprnhmeihh  il 
the  actions  of  Alexander  were  to  be  aaerihad  {Ek 
Add.  €i  Amk.  24).  But  no  tiace  of  thia  ia  to  ba 
found  in  the  better  anthoritiea. 

After  the  death  of  Alexander,  Medina  fiDawad 
the  fortune!  of  Antigonos,  whose  fleet  we  find  hoi 
commanding  in  ac.  314,  when  ha  defeated  mi 
took  thirty-six  ships  of  the  pTdaaeaiia,  wha  U 
espoused  die  party  of  Cassander  (Diod.  adx.  69^ 
The  foUowing  year  (313)  he  took  MilcnM»  ad 
afterwards  relieved  the  city  of  Oreot  in  Eahoea, 
which  was  betieaed  by  Cassander  hinnelf  <  Ik  73). 
Again,  in  312,  he  waa  despatched  1^  Aat^oaaa 
with  a  fleet  of  150  ihipa,  to  make  a  daeaaBt  ia 
Greece,  and  landed  a  krae  army  in  Boeacia  aato 
Ptolemy ;  after  which  ha  tetomad  ta  Alia  ta 
co-operate  with  Antigonna  himielC  at  tha  Halk^ 
pont  (lb.  77).  In  306  we  find  him  pramaft  ■ 
the  great  sea-fight  off  Salamia  in  Cypraai  on  which 
occasion  he  commanded  the  left  wing  eif  the  flmi 
of  Demetrius  (Id.  xz.  50).  It  i^^an  aba  that 
he  accompanied  Antigonns  on  hia  onaBeeearfal  aa- 
pedition  against  Egypt  in  the  mbm  year  (PlaL 
Demttr.  19),  bat  after  thu  we  bear  no  bmmc  of  him. 
His  authority  is  cited  by  Strdio  (zi  pi  530)  ia  a 
manner  that  would  lead  ua  to  conclnda  he  had 
lefi  some  historical  woifc,  bat  we  find  aa  fisths 
mention  of  him  as  a  writer.  The  Medina  who  ia 
quoted  by  Lucian  {Maenb,  11)  concerning  the^ 
of  Antigonns  GoiuUaa,  most  eridently  have  haea  a 
different  person,  and  one  otherwise  unknown.  (See 
Geier,  Alejtamdri  Af.  HUtor.  Ariptona,  n.  314, 
&C.)  [E.H.&] 

ME'DIUS(Mif8ios),  a  Greek  phyiidan  who  «m 
a  pupil  of  Chrysippns  of  C^idos  (Galen,  Dm  Fm. 
Sect.  adv.  Eratittr,  Rom,  Dag,  ^%  D»  Oar,  BtL 
jier  Ven,  Sect.  c.  2,  vol.  xi.  ppw  197, 252),  nd  wha 
lived  theivfunf  probably  in  the  fiNUth  lad  tlM 


MEDULLIKUS. 
cmtiuiei  b.c.  Gal«i  ny*  he  wa*  faeld  in  ^n>d 
npnle  uDong  the  Oreekt  (L  c  p.  2£2).  nnd  qunLci 
him  appunntlj  m  a  mpecWbIs  ■nlhoriij'  on  an 
anitamical  quHlion  (CJmumt.  n  Hifaner.  "De 
Jiat.  Horn."  ii.  6,  vol.  xt.  p.  136).  hike  tlif 
other  papila  ■>[  Chrjuppae,  he  entinl>  nUmmed 
from blool-leUiDg  (Oilen,  I.e.),  He  wiis.p?Thapa, 
the  brolher  of  Creloiena,  the  mother  -A  Knuit- 
tralu*  (Suid.  in  tfaalnpX  but  coulii  nul  hu.e 
b«n  much  hi>  «uior.  [W.  A.  G.J 

ME'DOCUS.    [Auxoocvt.] 

MEDON  [M0«>).  1.  A  herald  in  the  hoD4e 
of  OdjHeua.  (Hom.  Od.  iv.  677,  uU.  357.) 

2.  A  ion  of  Oileua  and  Rhenc,  end  «  brolher  of 
the  leuer  Ajai.  HiTiiig  ilain  Eriepia,  one  nf  hii 
mother'!  kiiiimen,  he  left  hii  bther'a  Ilimi'i-.  aiid 
£ed  to  Phylsff.  He  commanded  the  i\  i'imiis  iii 
tlie  war  agaiiiit  Tro;,  and  when  Phili.,ui.'.-,  nu 
•rounded,  Medon  camnuuided  the  Mei),L.L,L..i.t  m 
fail  place.  He  waa  alain  by  Aeneaa.  (Hum. /L 
ii.  7-27.  &c,  liii.  693,  &c,  it.  332.) 

Two  other  mythical  penonagei  df  Ihit  name  oc- 
a  Ovid  (Met.  lii.  303),  and  Hygioua  (/'>i&. 


^^ik. 


[L.  S.J 


HEOON  (Mt|g»).  t.  Kingof  Algoh  waa 
of  CeiiuB,  aad  grandioD  of  Temeniu  the  H 
cleid.     (Paiu.  iL  19  ;  Clint  F.  H.  tdL  i.  p. ; 


'■)   . 


2.  A  citiftn  of  Beroea,  wai  one  of  th>^  i 
aadon  whom  Peraeua,  king  of  Mace.Joni.-i 
with  a  proposal  of  pence  to  the  RomHii.«  ll 
had  defeated  them,  under  P.  Liciaiut  Cr.Ls 
the  tonlii  of  the  Peneui,  in  h,  c.  171.  Li 
however,  adhered  to  the  regular  RomHE.  |».ij 
never  granting  peace  but  after  a  victOTv.  (]'ut)'b. 
iivii.  S;  LiT.  iliL  62.)  [E.  E.] 

MELION  (Melwr),  a  Lacedaemoniuii  sialuai 
the  brother  of  Uorycleidat,  and  the  dn-ijile 
Dipoenui  and  Scyllii,  made  the  gold  ai^d  ivo 
ilalue  of  Atbena  in  the  Heneum  at  Olympu 
(Pauh  «.  17.  MX  He  floiiriahed  about  a 
S50.  IP.S-J 

MEDCVSADES  (MijUoffuiiji),  a  man  employed 
by  Seulhea,  king  of  Thiace,  10  conduct  bii  m^o'* 
Mioni  with  Xenophon  and  the  troopt  under  1 
conmand,  after  their  return  from  their  Aiiatie  e 
pcdition.  {Xen.  ^k*.  .iL  I  §  5.  vii.  3.  |  1( 
■■  ii.  7.  gl,ta.)  fC.  P.  M.) 
,1'NUS,  a  •    *• 


[Fi 


MEDULLI'NUS,  a  tamiiy-nanii  nf  th. 
]     Medullia,  {n» 


Hiid,  aince  Medullinui  appean  on  the  l-'.l^ 
ins,  only  flit  yean  after  the  Cauian 
ieopolity  with  the  Win  league,  thii  hi  ii: 
Furii  wai  doubtleia  Latin.  The  Tu  i 
niK  were  originally  Cram  Mednllut.  (Di-n 

LLINUB   Pi-. 


*nr.   FuRi 

in  B.C.  488,  the  year  in 

mmaD  aiory,  Coriolanua  h 

t   Home.     (Dionyi.  riiL   16,  6.3  ;   Lir. 


2.  Sp.  Pubius  Mbdullinu*  Fitiur,  wai  • 
in  8.  c.  4B1.     Lit;  (ayt  that  hi*  contulaie  wai 
occupied  by  tnbunitian  diaHRuioDi,  and  an  i 
into  the  territory  of  Veil  (ii.  43).     Dionyxii 
prptenu  him  ai  a  popular  connl  (hvi^t'iDi 


r.l.2>. 
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3.  L.  FiBiua  MiDULLiNua  Fi 
B.  c.  474-     He  oppoieda  revival  of  the  ignrinn 

w  of  Sp.  Caiuui,  and.  on  Ujing  down  hi* 
lice,  wai  therefore  impeached  ly  Cn-  Oeoucioi, 

one  of  the  tribune*  of  the  plebi.    (Liv.  ii.  A4  ; 

Dionya  ii.  36,  37.) 

4.  P.  Ftmti-B  Msuui-LiKus  Fdsub,  wm  eannl 
Id  b.  f.  472,  and  oupawd  tha  rogation  of  Pnhliiiiw 
VoleiD,  tribune  of  the  plebe,  that  the  tribow* 
■hould  be  choien  by  the  comitia  of  the  tribei,  io- 
■tead  of  the  comitia  of  centune*.  (Li*.  iL  G6  j 
Dionyi.  ix.  40,41.) 

5.  Sp.  FuniUB  Midullinus  Fusits,  wai  coniol 
in  B.C.  464.  He  wni  defeated,  wounded, and  be- 
•i^[ed  in  hi)  catop  by  the  AeqnioDi.  (DionyL  ii. 
62-67  ;  Li».  iii.  4,  fi.) 

6.  P.  FuHiua  MKOULLiNua,  brother  and  legaini 
of  the  preceding,  w»  alaia  in  the  Aequian  irai. 
(Dionyi.  ii.  63  ;  Ui.  Ui.  S.) 

7.  AoiuPFA  FuMUH  MtnvLLiNuii,  wai  contul 
in  B.  c.  446.  He  wai  engaged  in  tha  Voluian  and 
Aequian  wan,  and  protealed  againit  (ha  unjuit  d*- 
ciiion  of  the  cuiiea  at  Rome  rapecting  ■  ttoat  of 
land  claimed  by  Ardea  on  the  one  aide  and  by 
Arida  on  the  other.  (Dionyi.  iL  fi]  ;  Liv.  liL  6S, 
70,71.)  The  piaenomeo  Agrippa  ma.  probably 
derived  fiom  oome  accident  at  the  birth  of  Medul- 
linui (Plin.  H.  y.  vii.  6),  a*  it  wai  not  a  family 
name  in  the  Puria  geni. 

8.  L.  FuKii'H  sp.  r.  Mii>ii.(.muB  Ftrstta,  vat 
thrice  military  iribuns,  with  coniolar  authority : 
I.  B.C  433  (Liv.  iv.25).  II.  b.  c  f2o  (,id.  ii, 
35).     1U.H.C.  4-U(ii.ii,  «i). 

9.  L.  FuRim  UaovLiAsES,  vaa  twK«  con- 
ant,  B.C  413,  4D9.  In  hi*  Ant  coniuUte  hi  con- 
ducied  the  Volimn  war  and  took  Fenrniiiiun 
(Liv.  iv.  fil}i  in  hii  lerond  both  the  Arquian  uiid 
VolwUn,  when  he  eaptnred  Corvenlum  {id.  ii.  it, 
fii). 

10.  L,  Fruii  L.  r.  Sp.  N.  MCDDLi-niini,  «u 
■even  timea  military  tribune  with  eoDiolai  aatho- 
rily:  L  B.C  407  (Liv.iv.  A7):  II.  405,  in  Iha 
year  the  >ie|[e  of  Veii  benn  lid.ii.  61)  j  JIL  i-i^ 
398  (Liv.  T.  la>  i  IV.  3B7(Li».T.  14);  V.  S»S 
{id.ib.2i>;  VI.S9HH.  •«.  2U)i  VIL  B.  t.  3S1 
(id.  A.  32;  Faili). 

11.  Sr.  Fttaius  L.  r.  Sr.  n.  MKDi.-i.t.ii(oit  tri> 
buB«  of  the  nldieti  with  connlu  anthorily,  *.  a 
iOO.  (Faitl) 

12.  L.  FuitKia  Sp.  r.  L.  n.  Uidci.likci  (laa 
of  the  preceding),  wa*  twiea  military  iiibune  with 
Cflniulat  authority,  B.  c  381. 370.  In  hli  &nt  rnt. 
tiitar  tritaunaU  he  »u  joined  m  the  command  o( 
the  VoIkuui  war  with  M.  Furiui  Camillui,  [Ca- 
Hima,  No.  I.]  Medullinui  wai  through  hi* 
own  nibneu  defeated  by  the  enemy.  CamilEna. 
however,  reicucd  him,  and  afterward*  named  hint 
hi*  colleague  in  a  *cc«nd  caiupnign.  MeddlHt&ua 
<ru  caiior  io  S.  c  363.  (Liv.  •i22-25,  3S  J 
FaK.) 

13.  Sp.  FuBiua  Sr.  r.  L.  n.  MmcuiMiv, 
bratber  of  the  preceding^  wa*  miliLiry  thbuiw  a.C. 
37S.  He  comDHnded  in  the  war  with  the  Voliriau 
ofAntium.  (I.iv.vi.3t.)  [W.B.D.] 

MEUULLI'NCS,  MA£Nlt:&  (Mabiu^ 
No.  8.] 

HEDU3  (Hiltat}.  a  ion  of  Madeia  and  Jaaoo. 
[See  Mii>ait  and  Mu»ttJe  )  A  leuud  penon- 
a^  ot  the  lame  name  la  mentioned  by  PlmardL 
(Di/T.e.24.)  [U&J 

HEDU'SA  (MAowra),   1.  A  daughter  of  Phof 


"1 


lOOG 


MEOABAZITS. 


cy«  and  Crtft,  and  one  of  the  Goigoni.     [GoR- 

UONK8,  PeRSKI'K.] 

"2,  A  dnughter  of  Sthenelus  and  Nicippe,  and  a 
tister  of  Eurysthcus.  (Apollod.  ii.  4.  §  5.) 

3.  A  daugliter  of  Priam.  (Apollod.  iii  12.  §  5  ; 
Paus.  X.  26.  §  1.)  [L.  S.] 

MEGABA'TES  {Mryaidnis.)  1.  A  Persian  of 
the  royal  family  of  the  Achaemenidae,  coutin  of 
Dareius  and  of  Artaphcrne%  was  oppointed  by  the 
latter  to  the  command  of  the  expedition  sent  to 
OAsist  Aristagoros  in  the  redaction  of  Naxos ;  bat, 
in  consequence  of  a  quarrel  with  Aristagoras,  Me- 
gahates  betrayed  the  object  of  the  expedition  to  the 
Naxians,  who,  thus  forewarned,  defended  them- 
selves successfully.  (Herod,  v.  32 — 34.)  Accord- 
ing to  Herodotus,  PauMinias  designed  to  marry  the 
daughter  of  Megalntes  ;  but  the  letter  of  Pausanias 
to  Xerxes,  as  given  by  Thucydides  (i.  128),  con- 
tiins  an  oifer  to  marry  the  daughter  of  the  king 
himself. 

2.  In  the  narrative  just  quoted  Thucydides 
mentions  Megnbates,  governor  of  Dascylitis,  who 
is  i>erlinps  the  same  pcrM)n  (c.  12!^). 

3.  See  Mbhabazus.  No.  5.  [P.  S.] 
MEGABA'ZUS    (MtydeaCos),   and    MEGA- 

BY'ZUS  (MtydSv(os)^  are  PcrRJan  names,  which 
are  so  intermixed  by  Herodotus,  Ctesias,  and  other 
writers,  as  to  make  it  nearly  certain  that  they  are 
only  ditferent  forms  of  the  same  nnme.  Thucy- 
dides, however,  applies  the  names  respectively  to 
two  different  peisons  (i.  109) ;  but  this  is  not  a 
certain  proof  that  the  names  were  really  different. 
For  a  further  discussion  of  the  two  forms,  see 
Duker  and  Poppo,  ad  Tfiucyd.  1.  c.  ;  Hemstcrh.  ad 
Lucian.  Tim.  22  ;  Pcrizon.  ad  Aelian.  V.  II.  ii.2  ; 
Dorvill.  ad  Chant,  p.  472  (pp.44fi,  447,  orig.  cd.) 
AeschyluR  (/'i;r».  22)  gives  the  fonn  MtycUPoftj, 
and  Xcnophon  confounds  M9yd€a^os  and  Mcto- 
€dr7is.     [Sec  below,  No.  5.] 

1.  One  of  the  seven  Persian  nobles  who  formed 
the  conspiracy  n<;ain4t  the  Mngian  Smenlis,  b.  c 
521.  In  the  discussion  put  into  the  mouths  of  the 
rnnspirators  by  IlenMlotns,  after  the  death  of  the 
Magian,  Megabazus  recnnmiends  an  oligarchical 
form  of  government.  (Hen)d.  iii.  70,  81.)  Da- 
reiuft,  who  held  him  in  the  highest  esteem,  left  him 
behind  with  an  army  in  Europe,  when  he  himself 
recrossed  the  Hellespont,  on  his  return  from  Scy- 
thia,  B.  C.506.  (Id.  iv.  143,144.)  Megabazus 
saljdued  Perinthus  and  the  other  cities  on  the 
Hellespont  and  along  the  coast  of  Thrace,  which 
had  not  yet  submitted  to  the  Persian  rule,  and 
removed  the  Paeon ians,  who  dwelt  about  the 
Strj-mon,  into  Phrj-gia.  (Id.  v.  I — 16,  comp.  98.) 
He  also  sent  to  Amyntas,  the  king  of  Macedonia, 
and  demanded  earth  and  water,  in  token  of  hii 
submission  to  Dareius.  [For  what  followed  see 
Alkxander  I.  Vol.  I.  p.  118.]  On  his  return  to 
Sardi«  he  advised  Dareius  to  recall  Ilistiaeus  from 
Myrcinua.  [IIisti.\el>.]  Herodotus  mentions  a 
celebrated  saying  of  his  in  praise  of  the  situation  of 
Byz^mtium  (iv.  144).  He  was  the  father  of  Zo- 
pyrus.  (Id.  iii.  l.>3.)  Xenophon  (f.yrf)p.  viii.  6. 
^7)  mentions  a  Moju^nbyzus  who  was  appointed  by 
Cyrus  as  satrap  of  Arabia. 

2.  Megabyzus,  the  son  of  Zopyrus,  and  grand- 
son of  ttie  above,  was  one  of  the  commanders  of 
the  land  forces  in  the  expedition  of  Xerxes  against 
(irei'ce,  B.  c.  480.  (Herod,  vii.  82.)  Megabyius 
was  the  commander  of  the  army  which  Cimon  de- 
feated on  the  Eur^medon,  in  u.  c.  466.    (Diod. 


MEGACLEIDE& 

xii.  3.)  [Cimon.]  When  thm  Atheiiina  Bill 
their  expedition  against  Egypt,  MqfriiyiM  «■ 
sent  agunat  them  with  a  hige  umy ;  anl  karif 
driren  them  out  of  Memphia,  be  lint  thorn  up  ■ 
the  island  of  Prosopitii,  whkh  he  at  iMt  Ink, 
after  a  siege  of  eighteen  mootha,  m.  a  457.  (Henl 
iii  160 ;  Thoc.  i.  109  ;  Diod.  ad.  74.  |  1) 
Cteiias  informs  us  that  he  waa  the  aoii-n-kw  ■ 
Xerxes,  having  married  hia  dangfattf  Amyth; 
and  he  ascribes  to  Megabysua  the  aerricevUA 


Herodotus  jattribates   to   Zopynn,    tuaa^,  the 


taking  of  Babylon,  after  ita  revult  froBi 
(Pen.  22 ;  Diod.  x.  17.  $  2;  comn.  Hcnd.  iii. 
153.)  Several  other  incidents  of  hia  life  are  le- 
hited  by  Ctesias.  (Pen,  27,  SO,  SS — 10.)  T«« 
sons  of  his  are  mentioned,  Zopynis  and  Artyphiab 
(Ctes.  37  ;  Herod,  iii  160.)  He  u  always  cslkd 
Mryd9v(os,  except  in  a  qootation  horn  Ctcsisi  tj 

Stephanas  (§.  r.  KupraSi),  who  girea  the ~ 

the  form  M€ya€a(os:   bnt  eTen  in  thia 
Westcrmann  has  printed  it  Mry^wjos; 

3.  M^pibazus,  the  son  of  Megabatesi  one  of  ihs 
commanders  of  the  fleet  of  Xerzea.  (Herod  m 
97.)  Diodoms  calls  him  Megabales  (xL  1^  IS). 
Perhaps  he  was  the  same  person  as 

4.  Megabaxus,  a  Persun^  who,  at  tha  tiM 
of  the  revolt  of  Inams  and  the  Atheniaa  expsfr 
tion  to  Kgypt,  was  sent  by  Artazeme  to  La» 
daemon,  to  bribe  the  Peloponneeiana  to  inmdc  At- 
tica ;  but  his  mission  altogether  failed.  (That  i 
109.) 

5.  The  son  of  Spithridates,  was  bdovcd  Ij 
AgesiUus.  (Xen.  HelL  i.  4.  §  28,  J^tg.  5;  Fkt 
Affot,  11,  Apoplk.  Lacom.  p.  787  |  in  whidi  pss- 
sages  the  name  varies  between  MfTdOafei^  Uwyi' 
€u(ofy  McTafcCnir,  and  M«7afifnrf.) 

6.  The  priest  or  keeper  (mfaepof )  of  the  toapb 
of  Artemis  at  Ephesua.  (Xen.  AmaL  ▼•  SL  ||  f^ 
7.)  It  appears  from  Strabo  (ziv.  n.  641)  that  ths 
Megabyti,  or,  as  he  calls  them,  toe  M^plobjVi 
were  eunuch  priests  in  tbo  temple  of  Aftsn. 
Another  of  these  priests  is  mentmned  bj  ApaiaB 
(B.  C,  r.  9)  as  baring  inconed  the  uigu  of  Cleo- 
patra. [P.  &] 

MEOABERNES  (MryMpf^)^  a  gnndsoa  if 
Astvages,  according  to  the  aoooont  of  CtssMi 
(Fers.  2,  8.)  [P.  8.] 

MKGABOCCHUS,  C.  is  mentiened  fay  Gceio 
in  his  oration  forScaums(e.  2. 1 40)  as  eondoBned 
along  with  T.  Albncins  on  aeeount  of  his  iiiiaia  ia 
the  government  of  Sardinia.  He  ia,  perhaps  ths 
same  as  the  Megabocchns  who  periahed  along  with 
Crassus  in  the  expedition  against  the  PlaitUaBS 
(Plut.  Crass.  25).  Tbo  Mi^dbocchaa  spoken  if 
by  Cicero,  in  one  of  his  letters  {ad  AtL  it  7.  %  S^ 
is  supposed  by  Manntios  and  others  to  he  a  nld^ 
name  given  to  Pompey  on  aecovnt  of  hu  Tictflrisa 
in  the  war  between  Sulla  and  the  M»wmi  paity^ 
and  this  supposition  is  also  maintained  by  Di^ 
mann  ( Or$ck,  Itom$,  Tol.  yi.  n,  44).  fiat  aa  thoe 
was  evidently  a  Roman  at  that  time  of  the 
of  Megabocchus,  and  Cicero  in  the  letter 
to  speaks  of  **  Megabocchus  et  haee 
juventus,^*  the  opinion  ofQronorius  appean  the 
more  probable,  that  this  Megaboeehua  was  one  el 
the  reputed  con^iraton  of  GiUline  ;  and  he 
therefore,  have  been  the  same  aa  the  one  bmb 
in  the  oration  for  Scaums,  and  by  Ptntaich. 

MEGABY'ZUS.    [Mmabasus.] 

MEGACLEIDES(MryajcAeftirt).    1.  A 
writer,  firom  whom  Athcoaew  htm  fMed 


MKOALEAS. 
impOTtuil    nnBrks   rFipKtiiiR   the   inyili(i)nj;y  of 
Henu;l»i.     :  Athfn.  liL  p.  512,  SIS.) 

2.  A  lUti'e  o[  Eleuii,  brougbt  fotwinl  by 
DcmoaLbeneA  M  «  witpcM  in  hii  iptKh  againit 
Callipput.  11>  bid  hnd  a  diipuM  Bbool  hidc 
moM}'  trannclioDi  with  Ljcuu  Ihrm,  in  Cai- 
Upp.  p.  1241.  «d.  Rfiske.)  (C.  P.  M.] 

ME'OACLES  (HrruAqi).  ].  A  SjTuciuim. 
brolher  of  Dion  ihenn  of  Itippuinn*,  and  brolbei^ 


of  the  elJer  Dioi 


0  whoo 


tlie  tynxnl  wwi  inclined  to  deapair,  t 
to  abandon  the  losrreigntj  unlii  ab*iln[dy  com- 
pelled to  do  H  (Diod.  II.  TH  ;  but  m  -\Vc>K'lini('i 
note).  lie,  however,  in  common  with  lil.  brucLir. 
became  discontented  at  the  gDiimmi'Tii  of  I)ie 
younger  Uiunjilua,  and  accampanied  IJion  in  hi> 
flight  from  SyiHcute,  B. c;  3£8  (Died.  tvL  (i).  He 
*rierwudi  also  took  part  with  him  in  hit  t-ipedltian 
to  Slt:ilr,  and  when  Dion  inadE  hinwIC  imiter 
',  Megaclea  accomfonied   bim    on  hii 


entry  i 


:o  the  dly,  and  w 


I.  W..B,  aa. 


Honed. 


'  in  the  I 


of  Pjrrl 


Pj 


ccompanied  thai  monarch 

laly.  B.  c  'iRO.  He  ii  mentioned  aaMLumpanying 
vrhen  he  reconnoilered  the  Roman  camp 
I  10  the  bailie  of  Herarieia;  and  in  [hat 
ai  the  meani  of  uring  the  kinn'i  life,  by 
ing  ATmout  wilh  him,  and  thus  directinn 
iB  of  tbe  auailanta  upon  himtelf.  iniiead 
He  fell  a  YiclGn    to  hi.   d< 


d  DeisuH 


(Plul 


I'urrk.  16,  17;  Zonar. 

MK'GACLES  (Kejn*Ki!\  I,  A  name  l<.me 
by  several  of  the  AtheniaD  bmily  of  the  AJcinACo- 
n'idae.  They  are  enumemled  in  the  genculoainl 
talile  of  that  family  in  VoL  1.  p.  lUS  ;  and  wbal  i* 
known  respecting  tboae  of  any  hialorical  import* 
aiice  will  be  found  in  the  attidel  CyiuN,  Pusis- 
TH.kTiis  Alcibmdvi,  &c,  which  are  referred  to  ia 

2.  A  nolite  of  Myliiene,  wbo,  with  the  atiiil- 
ance  of  hit  friendi.  overthrew  (be  Pnilhalidsr,  a 
ruling  family  in  Myliiene.  (ArisU  fit.  -.  lU,  p. 
1311,  ed.  Uekker.) 

3.  A  Greek  writer,  tbe  aatbor  of  t  Ircalite  on 
illuatriaui  men,  quoted  bj  Athenaeui  (<.  p.  4t9, 
a).  [C\  P.  M.] 

ME'GACLES  (M.7<w*fli),  an  nrchiieii  of 
ulLkriown  country  and  dale,  who,  tog^'ther  with 
Aiili).hiliii  and  Polhaeui,  built  tlie  Inaaary  of 
tlu-  (.'anKagiDiasi  at  Olympia.  (Pi>u>.  vL  19. 
§4-1  IP-S.] 

ME(iAt:[tA.     [Ehivnvis.] 

MK(IA'LLAS<MrTiiAjat),  WM  chit-f  Hcrelary 
to  Aiiti|<[inu>  Uouin,  king  of  Maeedoiiia.  who  ap- 

Philip  v.,  Ilia  ward  and  ncceHar  (n.  c  U20). 
M<'g:ileat  waa  entirely  under  the  influence  of 
ApclU-t,  nnd  readily  entered  into  hii  tresionable 
doigiia  (B.C.  £18),  to  baffle  the  0|>e[Btion>  of 
Philip  in  hia  war  agaijial  the  AetoliiuiL  Their 
tieaciicr}'.  however,  wa>  countemled  by  Aratoi, 
and  tbe  laltfr  accordingly  waiaaaailed  oith  pcni^uui 
viiiicrice   by   Megaleaa,  Leontiua,  and   I'riiton,  ol 

For  Ihii  oHcnce  Megaleai  and  Crinon  ucte  ihrown 
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into  priun  till  they  ihould  find  iKuritj  (or  a  liiM 
of  iwenlj  laleala,  but  Mcgalnu  wai  leleawd  on  Iha 
bail  of  Leonliu*,  who  had  contrived  Id  eicape  ia 
the  tumult  liir  wbieb  hii  aixoniplini  were  puniitwd. 
In  the  iime  jeu  (316)  Me^esa  and  LeoDtiu 
eiciled  0  inoliny  al  Corinlh  amorg  the  tnmp*  of 
Philip.  It  wsi  Hon  quelled  i  and,  Ihoash  Iha 
king  knew  who  had  hem  the  anlhon  of  iu  be  dit- 
•embicd  hii  knowledge,  and  Megaleai  and  hia  chief 
aocnmpUcei  wen  ilill  holding  high  military  nnk 
when  Apetles  returned  to  court  fitim  Chalda.  Tba 
reccptinn,  howevei,  of  the  latter  proved  thai  he  had 
lite  loat  hii  mall4-r'i  conlidpnu,  and  Megaleai  flul 
I  alarm  to  Athena;  and  Iwing  refuted  lefug* 
lere,  betook  himtetf  to  Thebra.  Hen  be  CMi> 
nued  hit  unpolent  isd  raneomui  coune  of  IreaHQ 
f  writing  lotien  to  the  Aeloliona,  filled  wilb 
>Die  of  Philip,  ind  wiUi  alrong  eihortationa  v> 
lem  to  pertevere  in  the  war  againal  him,  aa  bla 
oancea  were  eihaiiited.  The  letlen  were  inU^ 
pled  and  brongfat  to  tbe  king,  who  thereupon 
deipalched  Aliiahukh  [  Vol  I.  p.  1 12]  lol'bebei, 
to  tuo  Mfgaleiu  for  the  unounl  of  hia  fine  ;  and  thi 
tmiiDr.  not  ventoring  to  abide  the  iuna  of  iho 
trial,  put  an  end  to  hi*  own  life.  (PoL  n.  87,  T. 
2,  H— in.2o— 28.)  [E.E.] 

MEOALO'STRATA  (Miv^MTpJ™),  a  Laco- 
daemoniin  poetCM.  bclo»ed  by  Alcman.  tbe  follow- 
ing ftagmenl  from  whom  conuioa  all  that  i>  known 

Toif  diaw  M4MTai'  fliiEa 

(Alcman,  Pr.  a,..  AA.  »iii.  p.  BOO.  t.  No.  37  in 
Weleker,  ltlinSchneidcwin'(i>/H>(. /'«•.  Urov., 
a  I  in  Bergfc-a  Pal.  Ljr.  Ortrr.)  [P.  8.] 

MEUAME'DE  (Hrmnlh)).  ■  daughter  of  At- 
naeui.  and  the  wife  of  Thntiua,  by  whom  abi  bv 
came  the  tnothat  of  fifty  daughteih  (Apollod.  ii. 
*.  I  10.)  (L.8.1 

MEGANEIRA  (MrrtCiipa).  1,  A  daugblet 
of  CroDOD,  nnd  tlie  wife  of  Arcaa.  (Ap'^Uod.  iij, 
9.  g  I  I  comp.  Anraa.) 

•I.  The  wife  at  Caleoi.  ( Paul.  i.  39.  S  1  ;  conp. 


1 


MiTir 


^) 


(L.8.} 


MEGAPENTHES  (Me>ni'^i).  1.  A  laa 
of  Pioetui,  waikingof  Argo^andEalherof  Anai>- 
gorai  and  Ipbianeira.  (Piui.  ii.  IS.  §  4  ;  l>ir>d. 
It.  an.)  He  exchanged  hit  dominbn  lor  that  of 
Penea*,  >e  that  Iht  hUlur  ceceiied  Tirvua  inaiaad 
of  Argoi.  (Apollod.  ii.  4.  |  4  ;  Pauh  iL  16.  $  3.) 
He  it  aaid  to  hiTe  aftrrwardi  alain  Pcneua. 
(Hygin.  FaL.  2«.) 

2.  A  ton  of  Menebiu  hy  an  Aatulian  ahn, 
Pient  or  Teridie.  Menelaut  brought  aboal  a  nur- 
riage  between  Megapenthea  and  a  daughter  of 
Aloour.  (llMn.  I.U.  iiL  IDA.  iv.  11.  it,  100  i 
Apollod.  iu.  11.  S  I.) 


of  hit  btber,  expelled  h 

fled  IS   Potyio  al  Rhodt*.     (Pau.  iu.  IS.  |3| 

conp.ii.  IS.S.'i,  iii,  IH.  S70 

A  third  pertouige  of  thia  name  occiirt  in  EmU- 
ihiua  (oj  //on.  p.  NSO).  [1.  ^] 

ME'GAHA  (Me>^),  a  daugblet  of  king  Uiwni 
ofThebesaaJ  wilt  of  llenclea.  (Hom.tU.jit. 
2(i9  ,  Buiip.  thn.  I\r.  »  :  ApoUod.  11.  4.  S  n  I 
Paul.  i.  11  ;  Pind.  /•Oxi  L  82.)  Retpecliog  her 
hiilory  *ee  tIaaicLwi.  |L  S.] 

MBOAKEUS(NeT«pn!0>*»<i  "'  Oncbmui. 
ia  alio  called  *  ton  of  Pawidos  bj  Omtp^  b(  Uip- 
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pomenes  ApoUo,  or  A<>geiii.  (Apollnd.  iU.  15.  §  8; 
PauK.  i.  39,  §  5  ;  Or.  AfeL  x.  (>05  ;  Hygin.  Foft. 
1 57 ;  Steph.  Byz.  t.  v.  M^Topo.)  He  was  a  brother 
of  Abrote,  the  wife  of  Nisus,  and  the  &ther  of 
Euippot,  Timalcas,  and  Euaechroe,  to  whom  Orid 
nddt  a  fourth,  Ilippomenei.  (Pani.  i.  41.  §  4  ; 
Plat  QuaeiL  Oraec.  10.)  According  to  a  Boeotian 
tradition,  Megareut  with  his  army  went  to  the  aa- 
sittance  of  Nisui,  king  of  Megara,  againit  Minoa  ; 
but  he  fell  in  battle,  and  wot  buried  at  Megara, 
uhich  was  called  after  him,  for  ita  prerions  name 
had  been  Nisa.  ( Apollod.  L  e, ;  Pane.  L  39.  §  5, 
42.  §  1.)  According  to  a  Megorian  tradition, 
which  discarded  the  account  of  an  expedition  of 
Minos  against  Megara,  Mcgareus  was  the  husband 
of  Iphinoe,  the  daughter  of  Nisus,  and  succeeded 
his  father-in-law  in  the  government  of  Megara, 
which  he  left  to  Alcathous,  because  his  own  two 
sons  had  died  before  him.  (Pans,  i  39.  §  5  ;  comp. 
Alcathous.)  [L.  S.] 

MEGARUS  (M^yopot),  a  son  of  Zeus,  by  a 
Sithnian  or  Megarian  nymph.  In  the  Deucalionian 
flood  he  is  said  to  have  escaped  to  the  summit  of 
Mount  Qerania,  by  following  the  cries  of  cranea. 
(Paus.  i.  40.  §  1.)  [L.  S.] 

MEGA'STHENES  (MrywrWnjr).  '•  A  Greek 
writer,  to  whom  the  subsequent  Greek  writers 
were  chiefly  indebted  for  their  accounts  of  India. 
Megasthenes  was  a  friend  and  companion  of  Selen- 
cus  Nicator  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  p.  305,  d),  and 
was  sent  bv  that  monarch  as  ambas8.idor  to  San- 
dracottuSfking  of  the  Praitii,  whose  capital  was  Pali- 
bothra,  a  town,  probably,  near  the  confluence  of 
the  Ganges  and  Sone  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
modem  Patna.*  (Strab.  ii.  p.  70,  xv.  p.  702 ; 
AmskruAmib.  v.  6,  Imd, 5 ;  PHn.  //. N,  \\,  1 7.  s. 21.) 
We  know  nothing  more  respecting  the  personal 
history  of  Megasthenes,  except  the  statement  of 
Arrian  {Anab.  L  c),  that  he  lived  with  Sibyrtius, 
the  satrap  of  Arachosia,  who  obtained  the  satrapies 
of  Arachosia  and  Gedrosia,  in  B.  c.  323.  (Diod. 
xviii.  3.)  Whether  Megasthenes  accom{ianied 
Alexander  or  not  in  his  invasion  of  India,  is  quite 
uncertain.  The  time  at  which  he  was  sent  to  San- 
dracottus,  and  the  reason  for  which  he  waa  sent, 
are  also  equally  uncertain.  Clinton  (Pagd  JHMl. 
voL  iii.  p.  482,  note  t)  places  the  embassy  a  little 
before  B.  c.  302,  since  it  was  about  this  time  that 
Seleucus  concluded  an  alliance  with  Sandracottus  ; 
but  it  is  no  where  stated  that  it  was  through  the 
means  of  Megasthenes  that  the  alliance  was  con- 
cluded ;  and  as  the  latter  resided  some  time  at  the 
court  of  Sandracottus,  he  may  have  been  sent  into 
India  at  a  subsequent  period.  Since,  however, 
Sandracottus  died  in  B.  c.  288,  the  mission 
of  Megasthenes  must  be  placed  previous  to 
that  year.  We  have  more  certain  information 
respecting  the  parts  of  India  which  Megasthenes 
visited.  He  entered  the  country  through  the  di»- 
trict  of  the  Pentapotamia,  of  the  rivers  of  which 
he  gave  a  full  account  (Arrian,  Ind.  cc.  4,  8,  &c), 
and  proceeded  thence  by  the  royal  road  to  Pali- 
bothra,  but  appears  not  to  have  visiti^  any  other 
parts  of  India.  (Comp.  Strab.  xv.  p.  689.)  Moat 
modem  writers,  from  the  time  of  Robertson,  have 
supposed,  from  a  passage  of  Arrian  (voA^dfircf  M 
Aryei  (Mry€ur04tniii)  d/piKi<rOai  irapd  SoygprficoTToy 
rip  *lflAy  peuriXia^  AnaU  v.  6),  that  Megasthenes 

*  Sandracottus  is  called  Chandragupta  in  the 
Sanscrit  writers  and  his  capital  PlLtaliputm. 
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paid  aeTMil  viaits  to  India,  bat 
gnathcnea  himaeU^  nor  any  oAor 
mora  than  one  ti^  duM  wovit  any  iiaply 
that  he  had  wtmaX  interviews  witk 
during  hii  leatdeaee  in  the  eooaCij. 

The  work  of  Megaathoiee 
Siici,  and  waa  proUbly  divided  into 
(Athen.  ir.  p.  1 53i  e.  ;  dam.  Aluc 
305  ;  Stiab.  zr.  p.  687  ;  Joaeph.  &  A^mu  i  9K 
ilfi/.  z.  U.  §  R  Itupeata  tohavabeenvrillHi 
in  the  Attic  diaUet,  and  not  in  tiM  lonii^  as  tsat 
modem  writers  have  aseertad  ;  fcr  in  the  panip 
of  Euaebioa  {Praep.  Eo.  ix.  41),  wiiich  te  btia 
quoted  to  prove  tlMt  Megaethanaa  ewplujid  rin 
Ionic  dialect,  the  quotation  hum  If  e^ataenca  cmh 
eludes  with  the  wmd  HmrmmSmmtf  and  the  nmm^ 
ing  words  are  an  extract  from  Abjd«ni  (cmii 
Ointon,  FatL  HelL  vol  iiL  nu  483^  ooto  bi).  Mf 
gasthenes  is  repeatedly  refcnad  to  by  Anii^ 
Strabo,  Diodoms,  and  Pliny.  Of  Ibeae  wiita 
Arrian,  on  whose  judgment  moat  relianae  is  ts  It 
phuxd,  speaks  most  highly  of  Megnrthanw  ( Azni^ 
AmUK  ▼.  5,  JmiL  7\  bat  SCnba  (n.  pi  7t)  ad 
Pliny  (L  c.)  treat  him  with  leaa  impaaL  ftllhimh 
hia  worit  contuned  many  fisbnlooe  atnriae,  ■■■* 
to  those  which  we  find  in  dia  Indian  of 
yet  these  tales  appear  not  to  bnva 
of  Megasthenes,  bat  aceoonto  wbidi  be 
htm  the  natives,  freqoently  eontainii^  aa : 
writers  have  shown,  real  tmtb,  tboi^ 
by  popuhtf  kgenda  and  tmey.  Tbam  ielnoy 
reason  for  believing  that  Megaitbenai  men  a  Mb- 
ful  account  of  every  thing  tMt  fcll  nndar  bn  e«B 
observation  ;  and  the  pictam  iriucb  ba  pnemli  rf 
Indian  manners  and  institationa  ia  npon  tba  whsb 
more  ctnrect  than  m^t  bnva 
Every  thing  that  is  known  laapael 
and  his  work,  is  ooUeeted  with  gnat  dil^ton  W 
Schwanbeck,  in  a  treatiae  antiUad  ''ICMartkM 
Indica.  Fnigmenta  eoUegitv  coBnMntatMMB  si 
indices  addidit  E.  A.  Sdiwanbe^  Benma,  IMC* 

2.  Of  ChalcU  in  Eaboea,  ami,  aknf  with  ffif- 
pocles,  the  founder  of  Comaa  in  flily.  (Sttnb  v. 
p.  24.3  :  VeU.  Pat  L  4) 

MEGELLUS,  a  fionUy-nama  ef  iba  Paatmna 
Gens  at  Rome. 

1.  L.  PoKTUMiua  L.  p.  8p.  k.  ICaaiLLua,  wba 
as  cunile  aedile  built,  and  in  hia  aacmd  rnoiabhip 
dedicated,  a  temple  to  Victory  with  tba  pndaes  af 
the  fines  levied  by  him  far  encroacbaento  en  Aa 
demesne-knd.  The  year  of  hia  aedileabip  is  aF« 
known.  Megetlos  waa  eoneol  tat  the  first  tiae  hi 
B.  c.  305,  according  to  the  Fkali,  ahboagb  aa»  rf 
the  annalists  placed  thiseonanktot 
It  was  towanls  the  doee  of  tia 


war,  and  Megeffai,  after  delenting  tla  Samnita  in 
the  field,  to<3t  Bovianam,  one  of  their  priad^ 
fortresses  on  the  north  ride  of  the  Matiar  '  fta 
their  march  homeward  Megdbia  and  bia  ceDafae 
Minocius  recovered  Son  and  Arpinna  in  the 
vaHey  of  the  Liria,  and  Ceannia  ar  Genanaa 
(Liv.  is.  44 ;  Died.  zz.  90),  whoea  aim  ii  w^ 
known.  For  this  campaini  Livy  aaeribea  a  trioab 
to  MegdluB,  which  the  Faatido  notcanfiia.  lle- 
gellus  was  propraetor  in  B.c.29A|Wban  Raaanai 
awaiting  a  combined  invaaien  of  An  Ganb  mA 
Samnitea,  the  Etrnacana  and  UaUwian^  H^rihi 
was  stationed  in  the  Vatican  diatiictv  ai  the  li^ 
bank  of  the  Tiber,  to  cover  the  ainifiaiba  tolht 
dty.  He  probably  renaiiwd  then  till  nfta  Ibt 
great  battle  at  Sentinara,  when  ba  wna  wmttki  ^ 


MEOEl.Ll'S. 
the  Knate  and  his  legii 


SSI,  Mcgglliu  wu  cnninl  fa 
health  detained  him  awhile  nl  Rome,  but  a  riclorf 
of  ihe  Samnitei  obliged  him  ta  lake  the  field,  and 
be  liiinaliKd  himselt  bjr  faking  in  Somniuni  Hilio- 
nia  and  t'erentinum,  ud  Kuicllae  in  Evuria.  uid 
by  iBTsging  both  terriiori-i.  The  tccotmu  of  both 
their  coniulalei  of  Megellua  br  very  ob«un  uid 
eoiiiradiciorj— ume  auign  to  him  drfTttent  fleldi 
ofuction,  uid  dercBli  inalcod  of  victorieL  It  ii, 
howenr,  pnbnble  that  uhie  illegal  erconlcmptuoui 
tomluct  in  hi>  Kcond  untuiihip — for  the  temper 
Df  Megellui  wu  obatinaie  and  aibilnrj  in  the 

^tfiFLui  pridfr— ^brought  upon  Megellafl,  at  the  ei- 
pimtion  of  hig  office,  an  iinpeachmrnt  by  M.  Scon- 
tiui,  tribune  of  the  plebi.  from  which  hit  tervicei 
ai  the  lieutenant  of  Sp.  CarviliuB  in  tho  campaign 
wiih  Samniiuo,  in  &  c.  29.1,  and  the  pupulaiitj  of 
hit  general,  reacued  him.  The  third  conaoltliip  of 
Megsllui  (B.C  291)  ia  bptier  known;  his  impe- 
rioui,  perhapi  hii  invmei 


to  hold  til 


c  392,  U 


He  followed  the  example  of  AppiuiClaudiuaCaeciu 
In  B.  c  297  (  Lit.  UTil  S  },  and  nominated  himielt 
Mil  admioiitiation  wai  aniwenbli:  to  hii  auunip' 
tionof  office.  Meniiuedio  wait  for  the  uiiial  allot- 
ment of  the  conular  proiincei,  and  took  Samniuid 
for  himielt  He  em|Jojed  hi>  legionaries  not  in 
quenching  the  emben  of  an  expiring  war,  but  in 
leielling  the  wmdi  on  bia  own  demetne.  He  vio- 
leuily,  and  in  defiance  of  a  deputation  from  the 
aenate.  expelled  the  prDCnnsul  Q.  Fabiui  Ourgei 

liege.  TherehiimilitBryti.lei>tioi»:emoredi<iriBred 
themielin  i  he  took  Comnium  and  Kvcral  olhct 
placet,  and  acquired  the  important  poll  ofVenuiia, 


iog  it.  In  revenge  he  di  vkdcd  among  hii  »oldier« 
the  whole  of  the  booty  hr  hod  taken  without 
making  any  reaerve  fn  the  trenaury,  and  he  dia- 
l>4nded  hii  lolUien  without  awaiting  the  arriral  of 
hit  lucceuor.  The  lenat?  refiued  him  a  Iriumph. 
Megellui  appealed  to  the  people  who  Caintly  inp- 
porled  hiin,  and,  although  only  three  trihunei  At- 
TDured  while  aeicnoppoeed  hii  claim,  be  triampbed 
in  dctpite  of  the  aenate.  For  hia  man;  delinqueuciea 
Mrgeliua,  *a  aoon  ai  he  went  out  of  office,  waa 
proaecutrd  by  two  of  the  tribunal  and  cimdeiiuied 
by  all  the  Ifaree-and-lhirty  tribea  He  wai  fined 
the  lum  of  500,000  auea,  tha  hn>ii«l  mulct  to 
which  anv  Roman  had  been  hitherto  lenteneed. 
(Comp.  PluL  auaUI.  39.)  According  to  the  Faaii. 
indeed,  Megellui  triumphed  in  hia  iccand  (onaul- 
ihip— March  24th,  s.  c  394,  "  De  Samnitibui  et 
Elnuceii"  and  Liij  rrfera  bii  ditpuie  with 
the  Knate  to  thii  petiud.  (Li>.  ii.  t*.  i.  2>>, 
27,  32,  33,  31,  36,  37,  47,  id.  Kpil.  li ;  Dionyt. 
iiL  15—18  !  Frontin.  Stmt.  i.  B.  §  3.) 

2.  L.   PugTUHIus  L.  P.  h.  n.  MiMiaLLUB,  mn 
of  the  preceding,    woi  c 


Faal 


Hia  bther 


tuoei  of  th^  younger'Ueg^llui.  Ho  woi  coniul  in 
■.c  262,  the  third  yen  vt  ihi?  tecond  Punic  war. 
Sicily  wai  aaaigned  to  both  Megellui  and  hia  col- 
lengue,  und  the  aicgc  of  Aiitigentum,  which  Ibcy 
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took  after  lii  arduuua  moutbi  of  bluckudc.  eui- 
ployed  thenj  during  their  whole  period  of  offich 
Megellu*  waa  cennr  in  b.  c  3S3,  the  year  of  hit 
death.  (Pani;  Polyb.  I  17—30;  Zonar.  tiiL 
■  ■      Diod.  Ft.  Hottekil.  i -  - 


i,.  £i>it.  tri.) 


(W.B,  l>.] 


HEOBS  (M^r),  a  aon  of  Phyleiu  by  Eu- 
alyocbs,  Cllmene,  or  Tmiandm,  and  B  gcandien  of 
Angeoa.  He  ii  mentioned  among  (be  auiion  of 
Helen,  and  In  forty  «hip*  be  led  hia  bondi  fmm 
Dulichium  and  the  Echinadei  again  it  Tnr.  (Horn. 
IL  iifiSS.dic.,  T.  69,iiiL6a2,ii.520,&(.,iii.269  ; 
Enilath.  ad  Horn.  p.  303  ;  Puu.  i.  25.  g  2 ;  Stiab. 
I.  pp.  4AS,  t&9.)  Polyguotua  had  |«ii»ed  him  in 
tlie  Leiche  at  Delphi  a>  a  wounded  man.  Anord- 
ing  to  Dictya  CKteuiia  (iii.  10}  he  waa  killed  in 
the  Trojan  war.  [L.S.J 

MEOES  (Heriir),  an  eminent  lurgeon,  bom  ai 
Sidon  in  Phoenicia  (Oalrn,  Dt  Ateli.  A/fd.  wl  S. 
Tol.  I.  p.  (A4),  who  practiied  at  Rome  with  grant 
repatation  and  bdccch,  ahortly  bdore  the  tinw  of 
Celina,  and  tfaerefore  probably  in  the  fitrt  ccntnrr 
Cela.  A  lUmla.  tu.  pmrf.)      He 


(oainL  He  ia,  periiapa,  the  lame  peraon  wb( 
quoted  by  Pliny  (//.  iV.  xiidi.  24J,  Qaleu  (Dt 
Ounftm,  Midieam,  ne.  iUvoi,  iiL  3,  r.  3.  loL  lii. 
pp.  684,  845),  and  Scriboniua  Loigua  {lit  Chmpoi. 
iMitom.  c  70.  fi  203.  p.  ai7),  A  Qteek  Etag- 
menl  by  Megea  ia  preaured  by  Oribaaiui  (CoS. 
AfiJk.  iliT.  14),  and  waa  fini  publiihrd  by  Cniv 
dinal  Mu  in  hia  cdJecIion  entitled  ■■  Claaaici  Aoe- 
tona  e  Codicibui  Valicania  tditi,"  *dI.  iv.  p.  37, 
Ram^  S'l,  1831,  and  ii  alio  to  be  found  in  Dt. 
Buaaemoker'a  edi^on  of  the  brty-fourth  book  of 
Oribaiiua,p.72,Oroning.lB35.a™.  [W.A.0.1 
MEGILLUS  or  MKOELLUS  (Mt^iMuw, 
M^(Ui>i),  a  man  of  Eleia,  in  Lorsuia,  waa  one  of 


!  BUipice 

and  gath  cred  together  the  remitant 

iitB.c.338.     (Plul.  7iwai:S5i 

'le  hnt  Dltetapt  w 


tuied  Agrigentui 

Uiod.  iTi.  8-2,  U3.]  T 
reaton  the  city  after  i 
giniAniinac4UG.([>i°d.iiii.ei,&c')    |E.  K.] 

AIEGI1.LUS  (MJ71AAD1),  a  LacedaetnODUa. 
waa  one  of  the  three  commiiaiuneri  for  ratifying 
the  ihurt  and  boUnw  trace  with  Tiampheniea  ou 
behalf  of  AgEvlana.  who  had  iuat  croucd  over  to 
Aaia,ac39S.  <Xen.  »ef;.iiL4.  j  G.)  The  man 
common  mdingi  in  Xenophon  are  Megialiiia  and 
Megialua.  Due  of  the  interluculora  in  the  **Lawi~ 
of  Plato  ia  Megillui,  a  Lacedaemonian,        IK  Rl 

MEGILLU^  (M^JtAoil.  a  writer  m  arith- 
metic^ mentioned  in  lbeSfiiAirviij|i»'a'AfH*«i<r'«'ff<, 
p.  28.  (Fabric.  BiU-Gma.  vol.i.  p.es'4  lol... 
p.648.)  (C.P.  M.| 

UBOI'STIAS  (Mtyurrfai),  a  ctlobnlad  auolh- 


Hjer, 


of  Aai 


He 


uied  to 

quit  hii  jMati  though  ie<tBe>Kid  to  withdraw  by 
Leoiiidaa.  Ha  aent  away  hia  only  eun,  but  hitn- 
ulf  remained  and  waa  kilifii.  A  Hpantte  monu- 
mont  wai  ert«ted  to  hit  metDory  irilh  au  iuicTtpttoa 
by  hia  friend  Simonidoa,  which  ia  qaoted  by  )i«n>- 
dotoi.  (Herod,  vii.  219,  ^i\.  328.)  Plolanh 
{AjKp\ik,LatoiL  •ol.il  p.  331,  e.)  giret  the  nana 
Themiiteai  to  the  lODthaayec  whom  L«nida« 
wiahed  to  lend  away.  IC.  P.  M.] 
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MEGISTO  (McyuTTfl*),  »  in  loino  writcn 
another  form  for  CalliBto,  the  mother  of  Areas,  who 
is  also  called  Themitto.  (Stcph.  Byz.  «.  v,  'Apflnts  ; 
Eustath.  ad  Horn,  p.  300  ;  Elygin.  Poet  Atir. 
n.  1.)  [L.  S.1 

MEGl'STONUS  or  MEGISTO'NOUS  (li#- 
yifrroyovs),  a  Spartan  of  rank  and  influence,  whom 
Cratesicloia,  the  mother  of  Clcomenet  III.,  took 
for  her  second  husband,  with  the  view,  as  it  would 
seem,  of  securing  him  to  her  son^i  party ;  and  we 
find  iiim  accordingly  entering  readily  into  the  plans 
of  Cleomenes  for  the  reformation  of  the  state.  In 
B.  c.  226  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  Aratos  in  a 
battle  near  Orchomenus  in  Arcadia  ;  but  he  mutt 
have  been  soon  released,  for  he  appears  again  not 
long  after  at  Sparta,  co-operating  with  Cleomenes 
in  the  measures  which  he  proposed  after  the 
murder  of  the  Ephori,  and  setting  an  example  to 
his  countrymen  by  the  voluntary  surrender  of  hit 
property.  In  b.  c.  223,  when  Cleomenes  took 
Argos,  Megistonons  induced  him  to  adopt  no  steps 
against  those  citiiens  who  were  suspected  of  an 
attachment  to  the  Achaean  party,  beyond  the  re- 
qninition  of  twenty  hostagefb  In  the  same  year 
Cleomenes,  having  taken  possession  of  Corinth,  and 
besieged  the  citadel,  sent  Megistonous  and  Tripy- 
lus,  or  Tritymallus,  to  Aratua,  then  at  Sicyon,  with 
an  offer  of  terms,  which,  however,  were  rejected. 
Not  long  after  this,  the  Achaean  party  in  Argos 
«xcited  an  insurrection  against  the  Sprtan  gar- 
rison ;  and  Megistonous,  being  sent  by  Cleomenes 
with  2000  men  to  quell  the  revolt,  was  shun  in 
battle  soon  after  he  had  thrown  himself  into  the 
city.  (Plut.  aeonu  6, 7,  II,  19,  21,  Araf.  38,41, 
44  ;  comp.  Polyb.  iL  47,  52,  53 ;  Droysen,  IfeHen- 
ismu$^  vol.  ii.  b.  ii.  oh.  4.)  [E.  E.] 

MEHERDA'TES,  the  grandson  of  Phraates  IV., 
king  of  Parthia,  lived  at  Rome  as  a  hostage,  but 
was  sent  by  the  emperor  Claudius,  about  a.  d.  50, 
into  Parthia  at  the  request  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
were  disgusted  at  the  cruelty  of  their  reigning 
sovereign  Gotarzes.  Cassius  Longinus,  the  governor 
of  Syria,  received  orders  to  support  Meheidates  in 
his  attempt  to  gain  the  crown  ;  but  Meherdatei 
was  defeated  in  battle,  and  taken  prisoner  by  Go- 
tarzes,  who  spared  his  life  but  cut  off  his  ean. 
(Tac  Ann.  xi.  10,  xii.  10 — 14.)  The  name  Mo* 
herdates  is  merely  another  form  of  Mithridates. 

MEIDIAS  (MctStay),  a  native  of  Scepsis,  and 
son-in-law  of  Mania,  satrapess  of  the  Midland 
Acolis,  whom  he  strangled,  and  added  to  the  crime 
the  murder  of  her  son,  a  boy  about  sixteen  years 
old.  He  then  seized  the  towns  of  Scepsis  and 
Gergis,  where  the  greater  port  of  Maniacs  treasures 
was  deposited.  The  other  cities,  however,  of  the 
satrapy  refused  to  acknowledge  him  as  their  ruler, 
and,  when  he  sent  presents  to  Phamabasui  with  a 
requcHt  to  be  invested  with  the  government  which 
his  mother-in-law  had  held,  he  received  a  threat- 
ening answer  and  an  assurance  that  the  satrap 
would  rather  die  than  leave  Mania  unrevenged. 
At  this  crisis  Dercyliidas,  the  Spartan  general,  ar- 
rived in  Asia  (it.  c.  399),  and,  having  proclaimed 
freedom  to  all  the  Aeolian  towns  and  received 
several  of  them  into  alliance,  advanced  against 
Scepsis,  where  Meidias  waf.  The  latter,  equally 
afraid  of  Phamabazus  and  of  the  Scepsians,  sent  to 
Dercyllidas  to  propose  a  conference  on  receiving 
hostages  for  his  safety.  These  he  obtained  ;  but, 
when  he  asked  on  what  terms  he  might  hope  for 
alliance,  the  Spartan  answered,  ^  on  condition  of 


MELA. 

ffivinff  (reedom  nnd  independeiM*  to  iIm 

lie  uen  entand  Soepais  and  prDcbimed  IQmi^ 
amidst  the  joj  of  the  mhabitann^  Mrtdii^ifr 
companying  hhn  thenee  on  his  much  to  Oipp^ 
begged  leave  to  retain  the  town,  and  raeeifcd  kg 
answer,  thai  kt  akomld  iave  JUb  dmt,    " — ~' —  '~'^~ 


answer,  tkat  m  akomld  iave  ma  dmt,  Hanqg  Cdba 
poMesaion  of  the  place,  Der^lIidM  dcfrivHl  Jfa- 
diaa    of  his  gnarda,  and   aeiacd   the  fiwuwri  of 


Mania  as  his  by  ri^ht  of  eonqneat  oner  Phuw' 
bazas,  leaving  to  Meidias  nothing  bejrond  Us  fo- 
▼ate  property.    The  murderer,  auxmed  with  itod 
reason  for  his  n&tj,  naked  wheie  he  wat  tt  lin? 
**  Even  where  it  is  most  jiut  yon  aboald,** — em 
the  answer,  —  *^in  Scepaia,  your  native  ctty,ad 
in  your  &ther*s  house,**  —  wofda  which  coold  hsrt 
conveyed  to  him  no  other  meaniqg  thaa,  **  Ewm 
where  you   will  be  expoaed  onprolected  to  lb 
indignation   and    Tongeanoe    of   toot    ceoBtrr 
men.**    (Xen.  HeiL  iil  I.  §§  14—28  ;  Pdywa.  a. 
6.)     [MiDiAa]  [E.  &1 

MEILA'NION  (MfiAorlWXa  son  of  Amphiks- 
mas,  and  hosband  of  Atalante,  bj  whom  he  beans 
the  &ther  of  Parthenopaeua.  (ApdUod.  iiL  SL  f  3,- 
comp.  Atalants.)  [I^  &} 

MEILI'CHIUS  (MiiAfx<M),  L  e.  the  god  tki 
can  be  propitiated,  or  the  gredoaa,  ia  osed  ms 
surname  of  seveisl  divinitiesL  1.  Qf  Zaai,  as  tht 
protector  of  those  who  honoured  him  witl 
tiatory  mcrifices.  At  Atheaa  cakea  wnc 
to  him  every  year  at  the  festival  of  the 
(Thucyd.  l  126  ;  Xenoph.  AnaA.  vii  7. 1 4.)  Alna 
were  erected  to  Zeus  Meilichioa  ea  the  CepUsns 
r  Pans.  i.  37.  fi  SXat  Sieyon  (ii.  9. 1 61  and  at  Aigss 
iil20,%  I  iPlnt. IMeokiLIr.9).  £  OiDtmjm 
in  the  isUnd  of  Naxoa.  (Athen.  iiL  n.  78.)  &  Of 
Tyche  or  Fortune.  (Oiph.  Hpmm.  7^  2.)  Thtph- 
ral  S«ol  /utXlxtot  is  also  applied  to  esMaia  divinitMi 
whom  mortals  used  to  propitiate  with  Miiifmn  ai 
night,  that  they  might  avert  all  evil,  at  eg:  it 
Myonia  in  the  country  of  the  (MiMi  Lmiiii 
(Psus.x.38.  i4;compLOrpb.&8a)     (L.  &] 

MELA,  or  MELLA,  M.  ANNAEUS,  was  tke 
youngest  son  of  M.  Annaeus  Seneci,  tke  rhetoiiciaB, 
and  Helvia  [Hblvia],  and  broths  of  L.  Seneca 
and  Oallio  [Oallio]  (et  docti  SsBNas  tw  aane- 
randa  domos.  Mart.  £^.  iv.  40).  He  «u  bon 
at  Corduba,  and,  although  laised  to  srnsftnina 
rank,  he  always  preferred  the  name  and  slitisB 
of  an  equesL  (Sen.  Ommd.  ad  iMn,  xvL,  Cm- 
Irotf.  ii  Prooem, ;  compi  Tbe.  Atm,  zvL  17.)  Mda 
studied  rhetoric  with  success ;  but,  leavii^  to  kn 
brothers  the  dangerous  honours  fai  Nero^  rein  of 
the  state  and  the  forum,  he  adhered  to  a  me  of 
privacy.  His  first  occupation  waa  that  of  steoaid 
to  his  Other's  estates  in  Spain ;  and  throo^  his 
brother  L.  Seneca*o  influence  with  Nero,  he  after- 
wards held  the  office  of  procurator  or  agent  to  dM 
imperial  demesnes.  Mela  mairied  Adlia,  da^htsr 
of  Acilius  Lucanus  of  0»rduba,  a  provincial  lawyer 
of  some  note.  By  Acilia  he  had  at  least  ont  ssa, 
the  celebrated  Lucan,  a.  d.  40.  [LucANuai]  After 
Lucan*k  death,  a.  d.  65,  Meh  laid  claim  to  hn 
property;  and  the  suit  arising  from  thii  dan 
proved  ultimately  his  own  deatniatien.  FabiM 
Romanns,  who  opposed  him,  had  been  his  aoa^i 
intimate  friend,  and  waa  thought  to  have  inasitod 
among  the  papers  of  the  deceaeed  Cwged  Icttm 
involving  Mela  in  at  least  a  knowledge  of  Pbeli 
conspiracy,  A.  D.  65.  (Tac  Jea.  zv.  48,  4te.)  Hdi 
was  rich,  Nero  was  needy  and  mpedoua,  and  the 
foimer  antidpated  ■  etrtam  leiitaaet  bj 


•  Capita  [C:iPiTo].  a  lug»  j 


of  hJi 


wtallh.  Codicil*,  luliered  boweier  to  (w  tpuriou 
wen  aniieied  to  Mela's  xilt,  *ta..ir>g  Aiiiciiii 
Cfrialii  [CinrALie]  and  Buliua  ^'riipinui  [Cris- 
piNVn]  of  participation  in  Pito'i  pioL  The  chu~ 
acler  and  aiudio  of  Mela  an  agrvcnbly  ikvlfhcd 
b;  the  elder  Seneca  in  the  prooemiimi  to  hia  ^d 
book  of  Comirmeniiu,  which  book  ii  nitu  espcriall} 
BddreuedloMela.  (Tac^m.iTlIT  ;  Diou  Cau. 
liil.  25  ;    Sen.  CbnCroo.  iu  T.  prnurm.,  Crmt.  ad 

/wp.«Ti,)  (w.  aaj 

MELA.  FA'BICS.a  Roman  jniix,  wbo  ii  otteo 
cited  in  the  Digeil ;  but  then  il  no  eicrrpt  from 
hi*  writing!  there.  Tbe  fact  that  be  ii  ciled  bf 
Africanu*  (Dig.  46.  tit.  3.  n  19,  kA  50.  lit.  1 6.  a 
2D/)ihav>  (bat  he  wai  at  leut  hit  coDlempunrj. 
fiul  il  may  be  collected  from  another  pmia^  (Dig. 
9.  tit  S.  a.  11)  that  he  wa«  prior  lo  Piocal  uk  or 
at  leiil  hia  contcmparary  ;  for  in  that  piuage  UI- 
pian  cilca  Mela  before  Pmculua.  In  unolher  pu- 
uge  Ulpl.in  (Dig.  19.  tit.  1.  i.  I  ;)  ciUi  Mela  u 
the  Butbority  for  an  opinion  of  Uslliit  Aquiliua 
vho  ■nut  a  friend  of  Cicero,  and  praetor  b.c,  US  ; 
and  again  (Dig.  19.  til,  9.  a.  3)  aa  auihorilj  for  an 
opinion  of  Selyiua  Sulpicini.  He  i>  often  cil^d  in 
connection  nith  Laben  and  Tnbotin*.  A>  Afii- 
canui  wrote  under  Hadrian,  who  died  i,  D.-13B, 
and  in  the  reign  of  Pina,  the  aucceitor  of  Hadrian, 
wr  cannot  with  certainly  Si  the  petiud  of  MoU  at 
earlier  than  thai  of  Anloniniu  Piua  ;  faut  from  Ihe 

that  be  vaa  a  conlempomiy  of  LabcD  nnd  I'fr^ba- 
tiui.  We  ars  not  acqnainled  niib  the  tiile  of 
any  of  Mrla'a  writing*,  though  bv  wrntr  at  leaal 
ten  book*  about  tomethlng.  (Dig.  4i),  til,  3.  a. 
39.)  [G.  L.] 

MELA.  POMPCVNIUS,  the  Elnl  Ilonum  an- 
thor  wbo  compoaed  a  foiiaal  tre*ii>e  upon  Geo- 
graphy. From  one  paaaaga  in  hia  enrk  (ii.  ii.  i  H) 
we  leatn  that  he  was  bom  at  a  tbwn  tiiuated  on 
the  bay  of  Algeairu,  and  the  nanu'  of  the  placr 
teema  to  haie  been  Timgmltra  ot  Cn-oridera  ;  but 
Ihe  teat  ia  here  ao  corrupt,  that  it  h  inipooible  to 
ipeak  wilh  certainty.  From  a  tiami  p<u<3ge  (iiL 
6.  S  '25,  comp.  Suelon.  Claad.  17)  u  \»  highly  pro- 
bable that  he  flonriibed  under  the  emperor  Clnu. 

liave  wrillen  aFler  the  campaigna  of  Auguatui  in 
Spain,  for  he  apeaka  of  tbe  ancieiil  Jal  a*  baring 
been  ennobled  by  the  appellation  ol  Cae»reia  (I  G. 
j  h).  and  mention*  two  town*  in  the  countiy  of 
the  Canbibti  which  had  been  naraod  after  their  ean- 
queror.  Beyond  theae  paitieulan.  our  knowledge 
doei  not  eitend.  Foncdu*  indeed  eonjectnira 
that  the  deiignation  Pompoma  was  acquired  by 
adoption,  and  that  be  it  in  reality  ihc  U  Annneui 
Meb  of  Cordubu,  who  wa*  tbe  aon  nf  Seneca  Ihe 
rhetorician — the  brother  of  Seneca  the  phOoaopher. 
and  of  Jiiniu*  (luilio  — and  the  fatluT  of  ibe  poet 
Lucan  ;  but  there  appeara  to  be  no  Evidence  in 
favour  of  tbi*  hypolheaii  beyond  the  bare  iaeM 
that  both  of  theie  penonage*  were  .-^i-nniarda,  and 
that  both  bore  tbe  aumame  of  hMn.  (Sri>e«. 
i'tnUrm.  lib.  ii.  pneC  ;  lacAm.  i-i.  17  ;  Hiemn. 
tn  Chron.  faae*.  Otymp.  mi.  j  con.p.  Hlin.  U.  X. 
xii.  33.  who,  piotably  by  miatahe.  WTule  Ttitri,. 
for  Ae™«.) 
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ahoTl  prooemiuu,  in  whicb  he  dwelia  npnn  it- 
importance  and  the  difficultiea  of  the  undertaking! 


vhich  he  p 


>k.  be  procoedt  to  define  ilie  cardiiial 
uuuiH,  aau  id  eiplaia  the  diviiion  of  the  world 
into  two  hemitphcrea  and  Bre  lonea.  The  oorlhera 
hemisphere  i*  that  portion  of  the  earth  wbich  ia 
known,  and  ia  aepanied  by  the  impiMMble  locrid 
tone  from  the  aoulhem  hemiaphere,  which  i* 
altogclber  unknown,  and  ia  the  abode  of  the 
AnIicIhoneiL  The  nortbem  or  known  hemiapherg 
i*  c«inpl*tely  anirounded  by  the  ocean,  whicb  com- 
municDtei  with  the  four  grvat  aeaa:  one  on  the 
narlh.  the  Catpion  i  two  on  the  iMiBth,  the  Peraian 
and  ijie  Arnluan  4  one  on  the  weal,  ihe  Medilei^ 
renean,  with  il*  lUbdiTiiion*  of  the  HelleapoDl, 
the  Proponli*,  the  Tbracian  Baiponu,  tbe  Euiin*. 
the  Cimmerian  Boaporua,  and  tbe  Palua  Uaeolii, 


By  thii 


'0  great  riven,  the  Tpjiu* 


the  whole  ( 

portioned  oui  into  three  gnet  diviaiona.  AU  l« 
iho  north  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  wot  <k 
the  TDDait  conalilule  Europe  ;  all  to  the  aouth  tt 
ihe  Mediterranean  and  Ihe  weat  of  the  Nile  coA- 
•litula  Africa ;  what  remain*  ii  A>>B.  Nut 
follovi  a  brief  general  deacription  of  ihe  thm  con- 
linenti,  and  an  cnumrmtion  of  the  chief  Lribea  by 
wliich  ihey  are  inhabited.  Theie  preliiniiiariM 
being  diBciiMed.  the  eulhor  enlen  upon  non  mi- 
nuta  detail*,  and  inakca  a  comptelt  circuit  at  Ih* 
known  world,  tncing  linl  the  cooat  of  Ihe  Medi- 
terranean and  the  ihona  of  the  acenn.  Thu*  Mat- 
menciog  at  Iheilnula  of  llerculeaviib  Mauritania, 
he  paue*  on  In  trgulai  order  la  Nnmidia,  Afika 
Proper,  Ibe  CTnwira,  Egypt,  Arabia,  Syria, 
Phoenicia,  Cilicia,  I'Mophylia,  Lvcia,  Caria.  lonU, 
Aeoli*,  ilithynia,  Papblagania,  the  Aaialic  nationa 
on  the  Enaine  and   tbe  Palua  Maeolis,  turojvan 


ioT.)    Th. 

inpleled.a 


the  Adriatic  round  by  Magna  Oraecia  lo  ilie  Llfii- 
rion  OvlC,  Qatba  Narboniienait,  and  Ihe  0  ' 
cooal  of  Spain.  {I/iqamat  onj 
lour  otihe  MedilerraDean  being  n< 
chapler  ia  detoird  ta  iit  itlnuda.  Paiung  bcjoitd 
the  Sinuta,  we  iinicb  along  Ihe  wettciu  cnail  of 
Spain  ( //iif KjBi'ac  ont  MA-rtor],  tbe  wvulem  roaat 
of  Gaul  {ClattiiK  era  ctlmari,  the  ialanda  a(  tha 
Northrm  Ocean.  Uemiany,  Satmalia.  tbe  aliate* 
ol  the  Caipiao,  the  Eaatem  Ocean  and  India,  th* 
Mare  Bubrum  and  iU  two  gulfs  the  Penian  and 
Arabian,  Aetbiopio,  and  Ihoae  parlionaof  AeUiispia 
and  Mauritania  budeting  upon  tbe  Alhiotic,  which 
bring*  him  nund  lo  tbe  point  fnnn  which  ha 
■tartrd.  It  will  be  (eeo  tnon  th*  abort  akelcb 
that  the  eiialence  of  theuotdiem  connlrica  of  Eu- 
rope and  of  Ihe  naithem  and  ea*i«D  coDDlria*  of 
Atia  were  unknown,  it  beiizg  auppoaed  thai  iheaa 
regiona  formed  part  of  the  ocoRn,  which,  in  Uko 
nuinner,   wa*  luupoaed    (0   occupy  the   whole  af 


D  Afiici 


Aa  might  be  e. 
chiefly  of  prcpei 
aiTely  and  hupcteuly  cuntipt,  bu 
aimple,  onaflbcled.  and  penpt 


ttwl  which  tonallti 


Criod,  eapeciajly    EraUuthDnea,  appeal   la   haw 
en  carefully  conaolted  ;  and  «ll>i(ni|b  ertrylluiB 
i*  compre**«d  within  ibe  nanowoM  ImiU,  wa  find 
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The  Editio  Princeps  of  Pomponius  Mela  ap- 
peared at  Milan,  in  4to.  1471,  without  nny  printer^a 
name.  Nuiiicruus  editions  were  published  before 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  but  the  text  first 
beg.m  to  nssumc  an  improved  appearance  in  those 
•upcriiiteuded  by  VadLinus,  fol.  Vienn.  1518,  and 
foU  Basil.  152'2,  especially  in  the  second.  Further 
emendations  were  introduced  by  Vinetus,  4 to. 
Paris,  lo7'2  ;  by  Schottus,  4to.  Antr.  1582  ;  but 
the  great  reston>rs  of  this  author  were  Vossius,  4to. 
Hntjr.  Com.  1()58  ;  Jnc.  Gronovius,  8to.  Lug.  BaL 
1()85,  169G  ;  and  Abr.  Gronovius,  Lug.  Bat.  8vo. 
1 722,  and  especially  1 728.  This  last  edition  gires 
a  completely  new  recension,  and  remained  the 
standard  until  suiH^rsedcd  by  that  of  Tzschuckius, 
7  parts,  8vo.  Lips.  1807,  which  is  executed  with 
the  greatest  care,  pn>sents  us  with  the  labours  of 
former  critics  in  their  best  form,  is  enriched  by  the 
collation  of  several  new  MSS.,  contains  an  ample 
collection  of  the  most  valuable  commentaries,  and 
supplies  everything  which  either  the  scholar  or  the 
student  can  require.  We  have  an  old  transhition 
into  English :  **  The  rare  and  singular  Work  of 
Pomponius  Mela,  that  excellent  and  worthy  Cos- 
inographer,  of  the  Sitwitiou  of  the  World,  most 
orderly  prepared,  and  divided  every  parte  by  its 
selfe :  with  the  Longitude  and  Latitude  of  everie 
Kingdome,  Regent,  Province,  Rivers,  &cc  Where- 
imto  is  added,  that  learned  Worke  ofJuiiuM  Sf^itttu 
Po/jfhittor,  with  a  uecessarie  Table  for  this  Booke ; 
right  pleasant  and  prohtable  for  Gentlemen,  Mer- 
chaunU,  Mariners,  and  Travellers.  Translated 
into  Englyshe  by  Arthur  Goidinp^  Gent.**  4ta 
Lond.  The  Mela  was  first  published  in  1585, 
the  Solinus  in  1587,  and  then  both  were  bound 
up  in  one  volume,  and  reissued  with  the  above 
title  in  1590.  There  is  a  translation  into  French 
by  C.  P.  Fradin,  3  vols.  8vo.  Paris,  1804,  and 
with  a  new  title-page  1 827  ;  into  Italian  by  Poi^ 
cacchi,  8vo.  Vcnet.  1547  ;  and  into  German  by 
J.  C.  Dietz,  8vo.  Gicssen,  1774,  which  is  said  to 
be  very  bad.  (Biihr,  0\9ch.  der  Rom,  LiUerat, 
$  362,  3d  ed.)  [W.  R.] 

MELAENEUS  (MtAatytfi/y),  a  son  of  Lycaon, 
who  is  said  to  have  built  the  Arcadian  town  of 
MeLieneae.  (Paus.  viii.  20*.  §  5  ;  Steph.  Ryz.  «.  o. 
McAaii'ccu.)  [I^  S.] 

MELAENIS  (McAaiWs),  Le.  the  dark,  a  sur- 
name of  Aphrodite,  under  which  she  was  worshipped 
at  Corinth.  ( Paus.  ii.  2.  §  4  ;  comp.  viiL  6.  §  2,  ix. 
17.  §  4  ;  Athen.  xiii.  p.  588.)  [L.  S.] 

MELA'MPODES  (McAa/iW8i}0-  1-  A  Greek 
grammarian,  the  author  of  a  treatise  which  is  still 
extant,  though  unpublished,  addressed  to  Diony- 
sius  the  Thraciau.  (Fabric  Bibl.  Grace,  vol.  vi. 
p.  345.) 

2.  A  writer  on  astrology,  the  author  of  an  ex- 
tant, though  unpublished  treatise,  entitled  AfetModtu 
J*raediciionum  LuHuriim,  (Fabric  li'M.  Graee, 
vol.  iv.  p.  160.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

MELAMPUS  (McXd/iirovt), a  sonof  Amythaou 
by  Eidomene,  or  according  to  others,  by  Aglaia  or 
Rhodope  (ApoUod.  i.  9.  §  1  ;  Diod.  iv.  G8  ;  SchoL 
ad  TheocriL  iii.  43),  and  a  brother  of  Bias.  He 
was  looked  upon  by  the  ancients  as  the  first  mortal 
that  had  been  endowed  with  prophetic  powers,  as 
the  person  that  first  practised  the  medical  art,  and 
established  the  worship  of  Dionysus  in  Greece 
(Apollod.  ii.  2.  §  2).  He  is  taid  to  have  been 
married  to  Iphianaasa  (others  call  her  Ipbianeira  or 
Cyrianaan^^IHod.  if.  68 ;   Serr.  ad  Virg.  EcUtg, 
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vi.  48),  by  whom  he  became  the  teli«r  of  \ 
and  Antiphatet  (Horn.  Od.  zt.  Vih,  aec).  Apsl- 
lodorus  (i.  9.  §  IS)  addsaaon.  Abas  ;  and Diodini 
calls  his  children  Bias,  Antiphateaa  BCaato,  nd 
Pronoc  (comp.  Paus.  vi.  17.  §  4).  Jldanpu  M 
first  dwelt  with  Neleut  «t  Pylua,  afterwaidt  ha 
rc»idisl  for  a  time  at  Phylaoe,  ncu  Moant  Oihrji^ 
with  Phylacus  and  Iphiclus,  and  at  last  mled  over 
a  third  of  the  territory  of  Jixfgom  (Horn.  L  r.)L  At 
Aegosthena,  in  the  north-western  part  of  ~ 
he  had  a  sanctuary  and  a  statoe,  and 
festi>-al  was  there  celebrated  in  hit  bonoac  (Fuib 
i.  44.  §  8.) 

With  regard  to  his  having  intndneed  the  wei^ 
ship  of  Dionysus  into  Greece,  Hcrodotoa  (ii.  4f) 
thinks  that  Mekunpus  became  aeqoainted  mih  thi 
worship  of  the  E^ryptian  Dionysus,  thioagk  Cadam 
and  the  Phoenicians,  and  his  conneetioo  with  thi 
Dionysiac  religion  is  often  alluded  to  in  the  anckal 
writers.  Thus,  we  are  told,  for  example,  thai  hi 
taught  the  Greeks  how  to  mix  wine  with  man 
(Athen.  ii.  p.  45  ;  Enstath.  od  Iloau  ^  1818)l 
Diodorus  (i.  97)  further  adds  that  Melaiapes 
brought  with  him  from  Egypt  the  myths  abesi 
Cronos  and  the  fight  of  Um  Titanic  Aa  regaidf 
his  prophetic  power,  his  residenee  at  Phylaee,  aad 
his  ultimate  rule  over  a  portion  of  Aifpoa,  the  M- 
lowing  traditions  were  current  in  anUaoitj.  ll'hca 
Melampus  lived  with  Nelens,  be  dwelt  eatside 
the  town  of  Pylos,  and  before  his  house  then 
stood  an  oak  tree  containing  a  serpent^  nesL  The 
old  serpents  woe  killed  by  his  servaats,  and  bant 
by  Melampus  himself  who  reared  the 
One  day,  when  they  had  grown  up,  and  If « 
was  asleep,  they  approached  from  both  sides 
cleaned  his  ears  with  their  tongues.  Being  this 
roused  from  his  sleep,  be  started  up,  and  t»  his 
surprise  perceived  that  be  now  onderstood  the  ba- 
guage  of  birds,  and  that  with  their  —"*■■**>*  hs 
could  foretell  the  future.  In  addition  to  this  he 
acquired  the  power  of  prophesying,  froqi  the  victims 
that  were  offered  to  the  sods,  and,  after  having  hsd 
an  interview  with  Apolk>  on  the  faaaka  of  the 
Alpheius,  he  became  a  most  renowned  soothaycr 
(Apollod.  l  9.  §  II  ;  EusUth.  ad  Ham,  p.  16S5). 
During  his  stay  with  Neleus  it  happened  that  his 
brother  Bias  was  one  of  the  suitors  for  the  hand  of 
Pero,  the  daughter  of  Neleus,  and  Ndcns  pwaaised 
his  daughter  to  the  man  who  should  bring  to  him 
as  a  gift  for  the  maiden,  the  oxen  of  Iphidna,  whidi 
were  guarded  by  a  dog  whom  ncitaer  ana  nor 
animal  could  approach.  Melampus  undertook  tht 
task  of  procuring  the  oxen  for  his  brother,  although 
he  knew  that  tlie  thief  would  be  caught  and  kept 
in  imprisonment  for  one  whole  year,  aftn  which  he 
was  to  come  into  possession  of  the  oxen.  Things 
turned  out  as  he  had  said  ;  Melamona  was  ihrswu 
into  prison,  and  in  bis  captivity  he  learned  Inaa 
the  wood-woims  that  the  building  in  which  he  was 
would  soon  break  down.  He  accordingly  ^*-»"»^^ 
to  be  let  out,  and  as  Phylacus  and  Iphiclus  beeiBe 
thus  acquainted  with  Us  praphetie  powcni»  thsj 
asked  him  in  what  manner  Ipkiclus,  who  kid  ue 
children,  was  to  become  fother.  Mdampu^  on  the 
suggestion  of  a  vulture,  advised  Iphiclus  to  take 
the  rust  from  the  knife  with  whidi  Phylacus  had 
once  cut  his  son,  and  drink  it  in  water  during  tn 
days.  This  was  done,  and  Iphidus  becHM  the 
fother  of  Podarces.  Melampus  now  rwsivud  the 
oxen  as  a  reward  for  his  good  serneea»  and  drew 
them  to  Pylot ;  he  this  guned  Pin  foe  hit  hndM% 
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and  htnMlbrth  nmiined  in  H«Mtiia  (AjMllod.  i. 
9.  8  12  i  P«iu.  i'.  36.  9  3  :  Schnl.  ad  TitxrU. 
iii.  13).  Hii  dominion  otci  Argoi  it  uid  to  hsTo 
hren  aeqaind  in  the  (allowing  manner.  In  Ibe 
nign  of  Anougorafl,  king  of  Argot,  the  women  of 
tho  kingdom  wen  feiied  with  mndnesn,  ind 
rmnied  aboui  the  counirr  in  a  franilc  >uta.  Me- 
lampui  cured  them  of  it,  on  con4itJon  that  h« 
anil  hii  brother  Biai  thould  rrceiie  an  equal  (hare 
with  Anatagorai  in  the  kingdom  of  Argnt  (Paui. 
ii.  IH.  9  4  ;  Diod.  i<.  6B).  Othtn,  hoHever,  ^ire 
the  following  account.  The  dsugliicri  of  I'lwiuk 
I|ihinoe,  Lfiippe  and  Iphianaaci,  Wi<re  ti'iied  with 
mndneiB,  either  becaua«  thoy  oppotpd  the  wonhip 
of  llionyini  (Diod.  /.  c.  ;  ApoUod.  L  9.  i  13),  oi 
becauH  they  bosgted  of  equnlling  Ueia  in  bciulj, 
or  bHauie  thej  had  ttolen  thagold  from  the  •lalue 
of  the  goddei.  (Serr.  ad  Virg.  Ed.  vL  48J.  Mfr 
liunpuj  promited  to  cnre  the  women,  if  the  king 
would  give  him  one-thild  of  bit  \xl-ntBtj  and  one 
of  hii  daughicn  in  marriage.  Proeiua  nfuKd  the 
propoaal :  but  when  the  madneaa  tonliuued,  and 
alto  Beiied  the  other  Argive  wonhii,  meaaengen 
eune  lo  Melampui  to  requeit  hii  aid  i  bat  ho  now 
demanded  iwo-thirdi  of  the  kiogdotn,  nne  for  him- 
lelf,  and  the  other  for  hit  brother.  The  demand 
wai  complied  with,  and  with  a  band  of  youthi,  be 
puraued  the  women  ai  far  aa  Sicjon,  with  Bacchie 
ibouta.  Ipbinoe  died  during  the  punaic,  bat  the 
iiiniving  women  were  cared  by  purilicaiioni  in  a 
well,  Anigiui,  or  in  a  temple  of  Aitomii  neat  Luu, 
nr  in  the  lown  of  Sicyon  itielf ;  and  Mabmpui 
and  Biaa  imirried  the  two  daughtrn  of  Proetui. 
(Apnilod.  ii.  2.  8  2  i  SlmK  riii.  p.  34e  ;  Or.  Ma. 
iv.  3-J2  1  Pont  ii.  7.  8  B,  Tiii.  IB,  in  fin.;  UerDd. 
ii.  31 ;  SchoL  ad  I'iad.  .Vem.  ii.  &a.} 

Another  mylhical  pervnnage  of  the  aame  naow 
occiinin  Virgil  {Aim.  x.  320).  (L.S.J 

MELAMPU8  lMtA<(^™w),the  author  of  two 
little  Greek  worki  ttill  extant,  one  enlilled  Htfi 
tla^Mui'  HnrTinj,  Dwiaalio  a  P^iljiilutime,  the 
other  ni^  'EXaw.  Toi!  Siffiorot.  Dt  .V-vrb  Oltartii 
ia  Corport.     He  Zired  probably  in  the  thinl  cen- 


to "  king  Ptolemy,"  who  ii  luppoxd  br  Pabriciut 
{lliblioth.  Gt.  vdL  i.  p.  99.  ed.  let)  In  have  been 
Ptoh-my  Philadelphui.  Both  iba  worki  (ai  nti^bi 
be  anticipated  fmm  the  titlei)  are  full  of  tupti. 
itilioni  and  abiurditlea.  They  were  fin\  published 
in  Greek  by  Camillui  Peraacna,  in  bin  edition  of 
Aelian'e  Varia  Hutoria,  Ac,  Rem.  1,'>4.'i.  4(o. 
They  were  imnilated  into  Latin  by  Nicobiia  Pe- 
Irciui.  and  publiibed  logelber  with  Mrletini.  Dr 
A'ufam  Hommit,  Venet.  ISS'i.  4to.  Tbey  hare 
alio  been  translated  into  French  and  Ornnan.  The 
Intt  and  beii  edition  ii  Ibal  by  J.  U.  P.  Ptini,  in 
liig  "  Sctiplom  PhciingaomtM  Vvierei,"  Alten- 
bnrg,  I7HU,  Hto.  (Fabric  im.  Cr.  roLi.  p.  99, 
ed.  tet.  ;  rhouUnt,  Hamlb.  d.  BicierhmU jSr  dii 
Atllfre  Medirim,  f.\\&.)  (W.  A.  0.] 

MKLAMPUS.  an  anhitecl,  of  Little  noto,  who 
■fTKit  PracctplaS^mtlnanm.  (Vilrui.tii  PrMf. 
§14.)  [P.&] 

MELANAEOIS  (Mrtawod),  i.e.  armed   or 


clad  will: 


aegn.oe 


n:  Kteutheiae  (Suid.  t-r.  •V.tUtfei; 
P;iiin.  i.  3H  g  B).  and  at  Aiheni  (Suid.  i.  v.  'Aira- 
■mJpM  :  Conon.  Narral.  39  ;  PaU',  ii.  3S,  i  I  ; 
t.mip.  MaianTUUB),  and  of  the  Erinnvi.  ( AeKhyL 
S.,i.  700.)  I T,  8.] 

.\IELA'NC0MA9  (MiAoYk^),  u>  EfhealaD, 
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and  NICO'MACIIUS  (NhJ^ujco').  a  Ithtidiaa, 
were  ihe  two  men  whom  AcR*ii;a,  the  rebellioui 
genetal  of  Aniiochui  the  Great,  employed  to  carry 
on  hi>  ntgotialioni  with  Ptolemy  IV.  (Phiiopalor), 
u  well  at  all  bU  other  Iransiclioiii  witb  lareiga 

Kwen.  It  waa  chiefly  through  recommendWory 
ten  from  Melancomai  and  A'icomachui  that 
Bolti.  ofwhofc  Ireoeheiy  (hey  had  no  tuipicioD,  ma 
enabled  to  gain,  to  a  great  eileni,  the  conBdenea 
of  Achaeui,  and  lo  lo  betray  him  lo  Antiochua,  in 
S.C3I4.     (Polyh.  Tiii.  17.  18,20,31.)     [E.  E.) 

ME'LANEUS  (MtAa»f^f),Bion  of  Apollo,  and 
king  of  Ihe  Drj'opei.  He  win  iho  liuhci  of  Eurytui 
and  a  famoai  nreher.  According  to  a  Meaaeniaii 
legnid  Mebineai  came  (o  Periem  who  auignod 
lo  him  a  lown  lU  hi>  babitation  which  he  oiled 
Oeehalia,  after  hi*  wiTc'i  name.  (Paua.  it.  2.  g  2  ; 
Aoloo.  Lib.  4.) 

Two  other  mylhical  penonagea  of  tbii  nam* 
ocear  in  Orid  (.Vet  lii.  3UG)  and  in  Ihe  Odyaaey 
(laiT.  103).  IL.  &] 

MELAMPPE  {KiXwiiinn,).  I.  A  dnnghter 
of  Cheiron,  ii  alto  called  Eoippe.  lieing  with 
cbiid  by  Awilai,  (he  fled  to  mount  Pelion ;  but 
Cheiron  nude  lean^h  after  her  ;  and  in  order  that 
her  condition  might  not  become  known,  ihe  prayed 
to  be  melamorphoted  into  a  mare.  Artemji  gmiMd 
the  pmysr,  and  in  the  form  of  ■  hoiw  aba  wat 
placed  among  the  am.  ( ErUotlh.  CalaH.  1 8  t 
Ariiloph.  nrtm.  jl3;  ttygin. /'ok  86.)  Another 
BCcount  deKtibea  her  mauunorphDaii  aa  a  punitli- 
mtnt  for  having  deipiied  Artsmii  «  dlTulgad  lb* 
counteli  of  the  godi.     (Ilygin.  FuH.  Atlr.u.  18.) 

a.  The  wife  of  Ilippotei  and  tbo  raoihu  oT 
Aeolut.     (Dmd.  ir.  61.) 

3.  A  daughter  of  Aeoltia.  or,  according  lo  others 
of  HippMe*  or  DrimonteL  (SchoL  ad  Htm.  Vd, 
X.  2  i  Ilygin.  Fai.  IRR.) 

4.  A  queen  of  Ihe  Amatoni,  whota  Ilenclea,  in 
bii  Gghl  with  the  Amaiona,  realorad  U  fmtdoia  in 
(Dnaeqaenm  of  a  pCHcnl  the  gan  bim.  (Oiud.  iv. 
16  ;  SetaoLaJ/%«j,  A'oiB.iii.64  ;  Apalloiklthod.  U. 
see.)  For  two  othiu  mythical  penonagea  of  thia 
name,  aee  Boh-tuk  and  Ukluukh.       [L.  &] 

MELAM'PPIDES  (MeAavmltqi),  ef  Maloa, 
one  of  the  moit  etiebnted  lytic  pocla  ia  Iba  da- 
prtmenl  of  the  diihynmb.  Suidju  [a.  r.)  diilin- 
guiihri  two  poeti  of  ihii  name,  of  whom  the  eldw 
was  the  »n  of  Critoo,  and  tlonriihed  about  OL  M 
(B.C1  £20).  and  wrolf  nnmerDUt  booki  of  dithy 
iambi,  and  epic  p'lemi,  and  epigiama,  and  elqiar^ 
and  tery  many  other  Ihingi  i  he  wat  the  gnnd- 
falher.  on  Ihe  molhu'i  aide,  oi  the  youngef  Hel*- 
nippidet,  whole  falhei^  nnBw  wa>  alia  Critoo,  N« 


ch.  Ibeiefon 


.robablr  i 


in  the  memofj  of  suidaa.  Al  all  evevilr,  H 
it  hrtlcr  to  place  imder  one  btad  all  ibat  «o  kuu* 
of  Melanippidea. 

Th*  daU  of  Melanippidea  CDi  only  bt  Hied 
within  rather  nncerlain  limiu.  He  may  be  Hid. 
■omewhnl  ind*Baile1y,  to  hate  flouri-hird  abnui  lb* 
middle  of  th*  Ath  eenlury  a.  c  He  waa  yoanjpw 
II^D  Lanu  of  Hemiione  (PluL  A/m.  |i  1 14 1,  cl, 
and  than  Uiagoiat  lit  Meloa  (Suid.  a. '.  Airiifot). 
Ho  VBi  ennlemparary  witb  iho  eomio  puci  Phete- 
cntoi  (Plot.  /.  a,).  He  llted  for  tome  lime  at 
the  Dourt  of  Prrdiccta,  of  Uacedonia.  and  (her* 
died  (Said.  (.  r.).  He  iniuE  tberelore  hate  diad 
before  b.c  413. 

Till  high  repniaiion  tt »  pwl  i*  inliu-aUd  Ig 
St  a 
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Xenophon,  who  makes  Aristodemui  gire  him  the 
first  place  among  dithynunbic  poets,  by  the  nde  of 
Homer,  Sophocles,  Polycleitus,  and  Zenxis,  m  the 
chief  masters  in  their  respective  arte  (Xenoph. 
Mem.  i.  4.  §.  3),  and  by  Plutarch,  who  mentions 
him,  with  Simonides  and  Euripides,  as  among  the 
most  distinguished  masters  of  music  {Non  pou, 
Buav.  rir.  sec  Epie,  p.  1095,  d.).  He  did  not, 
however,  escape  the  censures  which  the  old  comic 
poets  so  often  heap  upon  their  lyric  contemporaries, 
for  their  corruption  of  the  severe  beauties  of  the 
ancient  music.  Plierecrotes  places  him  at  the  head 
of  such  offenders,  and  charges  him  with  relaxing 
and  softening  the  ancient  music  by  increasing  the 
chords  of  the  lyre  to  twelve  (or,  as  we  ought  per- 
haps to  n?ad,  ten:  see  Ulrici,  GefcL  d,  Hetlen. 
DichUaukd^  vol.  ii.  pw  605, n.  1 04  ),and  thus  paving  the 
way  for  the  further  licences  introduced  by  Cinesias, 
Phr>'nis,  and  Timotbeus  (Plat  de  Mm.  p.  1141 ; 
conip.  Muineke,  Frmi.  Com.  Graee.  pp.  3*26 — 335). 
According  to  Aristotle,  he  altogether  abandoned 
the  antistrophic  arrangement,  and  introduced  long 
preludes  (ovo^oXo/),  in  which  the  union,  which 
was  anciently  considered  essential,  between  music 
and  tho  words  of  poetry,  seems  to  have  been 
severed  (Aristot.  Rhet.  iii.  9).  Plutarch  (or  the 
author  of  the  essay  on  mu&ic  which  bears  his 
name)  tells  us  that  in  his  flute- music  he  subverted 
the  old  arrangement,  by  which  the  (lute-player  was 
hired  and  trained  by  the  poet,  and  was  entirely 
subordinate  to  him  {De  Mus.  l.  e.)  ;  but  there  is 
proltably  some  mistake  in  this,  as  the  fragment  of 
Pherecrates,  which  the  author  quotes  in  confirm- 
Htion  of  his  statement,  contains  not  a  word  about 
Hute-music,  but  attacks  only  the  alterations  in  the 
lyre ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Athenaeus  cites  a 
]):is.si^e  from  the  Martyu  of  Melanippides,  which 
B"ein8  to  show  that  he  rejected  and  deitpised  flute- 
miihic  altogether  (Athen.  xiv.  p.  616,  e.). 

According  to  Suidas  Melanippides  wrote  lyric 
songs  and  dithyrambs.  Sevenil  verses  of  his 
})i>eins  are  still  preserved,  and  the  following  titles, 
M'irist,-(Ut  Peraephowty  The  DanaUls^  which  have 
luiAlcd  F.-ibricius  and  others  into  tho  supposition 
timt  Melanippides  was  a  tragic  poet,  a  mistake 
which  lui8  been  made  with  rebpect  to  the  titles  of 
the  dithyrambs  of  other  poets.  The  fragments  are 
collected  by  Bergk  {Poi't.  Lyr.  (Jraec.  pp.847 — 
850).  We  learn  from  Meleager  (v.  7)  tliat  some 
of  the  hymns  of  Melanippides  had  a  place  in  his 
iwarland  :^ 
ydpKi(r(r6y  re  ropwf  MflKoAiinrlfiou  tyKvoy  ufJLytty, 

(Fabric  BiU.  Gi-aec.  vol.  ii.  pp.  129, 130;  Ulrici, 
1  If  lien.  Dichtk.  voL  ii.  pp.  26,  141,  590—593; 
Schmidt,  Diatribe  in  Dithyramb,  pp.  77 — 85,  who 
maintains  the  dititinction  of  Suid^is,  and  attempts 
to  distinguibh  between  the  extant  fragments  of  the 
two  pools.)  [P.  S.] 

MKLANIPPUS  (M€X<£i^iinrof).  LA  son  of 
A^riiis,  was  slain  by  Diomedes.  (Apollod.  L  8. 
S  tJ  ;  comp.  Oknkus) 

2.  A  son  of  Astacus  of  Thebes,  who,  in  the 
attack  of  the  Seven  on  his  native  city,  slew  Tydeus 
and  Mccibteus.  His  tomb  was  shown  in  the 
iici!{hlinurhood  of  Thebes  on  the  road  to  Chalcis. 
( Ai>schyl.  S.pt.  409  ;  Apollod.  iii.  6.  §  8 ;  Herod. 
V.  «i7;  Vans.  ix.  1».  §  1.) 

3.  A  son  of  Theseus  and  Perigune,  and  father  of 
loxus.     (l»aiis.  X.  25.  §  2;  Plut.  Thes.  ».) 

I.  A  vm  of  Arcs  and  Tritaea,  the  daughter  of ! 
Tiit'u.     (Paus.  vii.  22.$5.)  | 


MELANTHIUS. 

5.  Om  of  the  Miif  of  PriHk    (i^fliM.aLa 

6.) 

6.  A  yooth  of  PUne,  ia  Afhah,  who  m  k 
love  with  Conaethoi,  a  pricateH  of  AiIhu  Tih 
chria.  As  the  puenti  oa  both  ridos  woaU  Ml 
consent  to  their  marriaga^  MehnipiNiB  prnhnail  the 
temple  of  the  goddeia  hj  hta  inlMwiuia  wilk 
Comaetho.  The  goddeaa  nuuBhad  tb«  two  aftaAn 
with  inatantaneoiu  deasn,  and  Tiaitad  tht  vholt 
country  with  plague  and  fJMfnina  TIm  ande  ef 
Delphi  revealel  Uie  caaie  of  theaa  iti'ir4*VL  bmI 
ordered  the  inhabitants  to  ncrifiea  to 
year  the  handsomest  yoath  and  tlw 
maiden.  (Paat.  til  19.  §  2.)  A  aeranth  mytUod 
personage  of  this  name  ia  mentioDcd  hj  Hohk 
(//.  XV.  547,  676.)  [L.  &] 

MELANIPPUS  (M«Adbw««ff),  «  yoaih  ef 
Agrigentum*  who,  baring  been  tnnted  with  ii> 
justice  by  Phalaria,  propoaed  to  bia  friend  Chania 
to  form  a  conspiracy  against  the  tynnt.  Cbariii^ 
akrmed  for  the  safety  of  Melanippnaa  unad  ha 
to  say  nothing  to  any  one  of  bia  intoitMn,  ad 
promised  to  devise  a  fitting  opportonity  §m  ika 
enterprise.  Having  then  leoolved  to  ttdw  ^ 
whole  risk  upon  himself^  be  attempted  the  bfc  rf 
Phaloris,  and,  being  apptehended,  waa  pat  ta  ika 
torture,  which  he  bore  xeaolntelT,  nfnaiqg  to  om- 
fesB  that  he  had  any  aceomphoBab  Mehaiifai 
hereupon  came  to  Phalaria  and  avoared  himMU  tha 
instigator  of  the  design,  and  the  tyiant,  iftiBdi 
with  their  mutual  friendabip,  naied  the  lives  rf 
both  on  condition  of  their  leaTmg  Sidly.  (AcL 
r.//.ii.4.)  fRBL) 


MELANCyPUS  (MtXdbMofX  a  eon  of 
the  Athenian  general,  waa  one  of  three  anihaidnn 
(the  other  two  being  Qlandaa  and  Awoaonoii) 
who  were  sent  to  lemonatrate  eritb  ^^wtirlas  kiai 
of  Caria,  on  his  attempt  to  aabject  to  hhnasif  tha 
isUnds  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  A^geaa.  On 
their  way  they  fell  in  with  and  captoiad  a  Bfl^ 
chant  ship  of  Naucntia,  which  vaa  bfo^ght  iala 
the  Peiraeeus,  and  condienmed  by  the  AtbsaiaBS 
as  an  enemy^s  vessel  The  priae-aioney«  bewevci; 
was  retained  by  Mehmopus  and  hie  cdla^ass; 
and,  when  the  time  drew  near  at  wbidi  they 
would  have  to  surrender  it  on  pain  of  inprisaa- 
ment,  Timocrates  proposed  a  biw  ezempting  pahlic 
debtors  from  that  penalty  on  their  ginng  aMarity 
for  payment.  A  prosecution  waa  hctetqpon  mat^ 
tuted  against  Timocrates  by  Diodoma  and  EacM- 
mon  (private  enemies  of  Andiotion)  ;  and  for  thcB 
Demosthenes  wrote  the  speech,  atiU  extant,  which 
was  delivered  by  Diodoms  in  a.  c.  353^  Dafan 
the  trial  came  on,  Melanopua  and  hta  mlhafara 
paid  the  money.  In  the  speech  ^grtinat  Tinocntea 
MeUnopns  is  mentioned  aa  having  been  guUy  ef 
treason,  of  embexxlement,  of  miaeonduct  in  an  eaa* 
bassy  to  Egypt,  and  of  injustice  towaida  Us  own 
brothers.     (Dem.  e.  7ua.  p.740.)  [E.  E.1 

MELANCyPUS  (McAdMmt),  of  Cynw,  a  paal 
of  the  mythical  period,  whom  Pauaaaiaa  plaeea 
between  Olcn  and  Aristaeua,  is  aaid  by  that  anthw 
to  have  composed  a  hymn  to  Opia  and  Heoacig^ 
in  which  he  stated  that  those  goddcaaea  came  ftem 
the  Hyperboreans  to  Deloa  befoie  Acbaeia.  (Pinb 
V.  7.  §.  4.  a.  8.)  In  some  of  the  dd  genaalngiM 
MeUinopus  was  made  the  gmndfiuher  of  Hemac. 
( PitKTl.  and  Pseudo-Heiod.  PsL  //oas.)       [P.  SL] 

MELA'NTHIUS  (McAirfMt),  alao  called  Ma- 
iantheus,  a  son  of  Dolius,  waa  a  goat-heid  of  Odj» 
seus,  bided  with  the  saiton  of  PeaeIopci| 


MELANTHIUS. 
entUj  killed  bj  Odjueui.     (Horn.  OJ.  xrW.  21-2, 
ic.  iii.  176.  xxiL  t7t.  tM.)  (L.  S.l 

MELA'NTHIUS  (Mi\iMi«),  an  Athuiisn 
tragic  poet,  who  leenil  to  have  been  nF  ■imii-  div 
Unction  in  hii  diiT,  bnl  of  whan  Ull)e  ii  now 
knnwn  bTyond  the  attacki  mule  (in  him  by  ihe 
comic  pOFtB.  Enpolii,  Ariitopbuitt.  I*)ipr«ratefl. 
Lcucon,  Bnd  Plaio,  Hiiiiied  him  nnmird fully  ;  and 
it  i>  nmuknble  that  he  oh  attacked  in  all  lh< 
three  tomrdiei  which  gsinrd  tha  fiibi  three  plum 
in  the  dmmatic  contcit  or  B.C  4U^  namely,  the 
KdAuti  of  Rupolit,  the  tlf4rt\  o[  AriitophaDc^ 
and  the  ^pirepti  of  Leucon  (Athm.  viii.  p.  343  ; 
Kchol.  ad  AriDoph.  Pat.  SD4).  llr  it  agun 
attacked  by  Amti^hanei  in  tho  'OpnBii,  a.  c. 
414.  In  addition  to  theH  indicaliona  of  hii  data, 
we  are  iiifonned  of  a  remark  madfr  by  him  upon 
the  tiagediciof  DiogeneiOeuDmBiu,  n  bo  floDtiihed 
about  ILC.  400  (Pint.  dtAHd.  p.  41.  t).  The 
flory  of  hia  living  at  the  court  of  Aleiinder  of 
Phemr,  who  began  to  reign  B.  c  Sf^!!.  i«  not  very 
probable,  conaidering  tha  ootorietj  vhiih  hp  had 
acijuirrd  liFiy  yean  earlier,  and  jri  the  allueion 
made  to  hie  poailion  and  conduct  Ihi^re  is  ijuila  in 
keeping  with  all  ihnt  we  know  •>!  hit  chuiKler 
(PluL  de  Adul.  rl  Amic.  p.  £0,  a.). 

The  most  important  paiaage  reipccling  Melan- 
thiui  i>  that  in  the  naet  of  Ariii:<i;,hanfi  i  T9ii. 
&C.),   which    we  mbjoio   in  the   tunii   in    which 

iiauty^    KtAoSp,  jtopw-aJ  ^i)'Xf  MJfff')»"', 

It  liu  been  much  doubted  whether  the  fifth  line 
nicani  that  Melanihitu  and  Monimut  were  tinitlietii, 
or  whether  we  ihould  undcntand  the  word  dJiA^ 
4kii  to  Ter^r  to  tome  brother  of  Uetanthlu),  whna 
IiBuie  i>  not  mentioned.  The  two  ancient  ncholbitl 
ht'ld  oppoeite  opiniont  on  tilt  poict  (comp.  Suid. 
i.r.)i  while  amoRK  modem  kIioIbjii,  the  tiinuer 
view  i,  \,M  by  Ulrici.  Meineke,  Welckcr.  and 
K.-iv<er.  and  the  latter  by  Elmiley,  Kiickh.  Miilirr 
iimi  ClLiitun  (comp.  Blmi.  ad  BuriiK  Hoi.  96,  with 
Welikcr,  die  Gricck.  Tragod.  p.  lOiO).  The 
character  given  aC  Meiootbiui  ia  Ok  uliove  eilrHn, 
hi*  worlhleoneii  a>  a  poet,  hii  voriciou)  gluttony, 
bin  profligacy,  and  hiipenonaloffeD^iveDeu.  it  eon- 
(iriJU^d  by  leveral  other  paaiagea  of  the  comic  poet* 
aiidothrTU'riien(Ariitoph./'iu,99!l,  j<i<.  I53,u]d 
StiiJ.;  Archippuj,  op.  Alien,  viii.  p.  343  ;  Alhan. 
i.  p.  e,  c).  He  wai  celebrated  for  hii  wit,  of 
which  aevcral  ipeeimeni  are  preaerved  (Plat  di 
Ami.  I'otl.  p.  '^0.  c,  dt  And.  p.  41.  c  •&  AdA  ri 
Amic.  p.  5U,  d.,  CuKJag.  I'me.  p.  1 44,  b.,  Sfmpa: 
p.  t;3l,d.,  p.  C33,  d,).  ArulophaiKi  W priKrved 
the  title  Slid  two  linei,  loniewbat  parodied,  of  one 
of  hii  dramua,  the  Mcdta,  Tor  it  ia  abiurd  u  np- 
poK  the  M^Ua  of  Eucipide*  i«  meant  (/>u,999J ; 
Hiid  I'lutuch  ha*  more  than  once  {D'  enkib.  In. 


Tdt. 
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MELA  NTH  US.  lOlB 

Alhenaeni  inrormt  ui  Ihal  Melanthiui  llw  mota 

i^ei  (TiiL  p.  343,  d.),  and  Plnlarch  (CVn.  4) 

fera  10  the  epigrani  malic  elegiet  of  Melimtliiiii  on 

DiDD  and  Polygnotui.  of  which  he  quota*  am 

■tich.    fint  if  the  Melanthiua  quoted  by  Plutarch 

led  and  «>Dle  in  the  time  of  Cimon,  ai  he  aaena 

clearly  to  mean,  be  could  not  ban  been.  <u  Alh*- 

naeui  lujipoird.  tha  nnia  penon  aa  the  Ingie  pact. 

(Fabric.  BibLGraec.  voLii.  p.Sia;  Ulrici,  tfefiaa. 

DicilllMnt,  vol.  iL  p.  573  ;    Welcker,  Dh  Grin*. 

Trag.  pp.  lO.tO— 1033  (  Kayaar,  HiA  Grit  Tng. 

Gt<hc.  pp.  39— BS.)  [P.  ai 

H£LA'NTI1IUS  or  MELANTHUS  (MeAir- 
fun.  1ttKay9at),  an  eminent  Greek  pwiiler  at  (1m 
"'— -ninn  ichool,  waa  conleroporary  irilh  Ap*l!«i 
332),  with  whom  he  iludird  under  Pam- 
philua,  ind  whom  he  wni  cooiidered  even  to  eicel 
in  DDa  reapect,  Damely,  iu  cnnpoiilioD  or  grauping 
{ditpoviio).    Qninclilian  pniaea  hi*  roTu,  bj  vhi^ 


perbapi  h 
10.  1.36.  «4  ft.  ID,  a< 
the  tcudin^sf  ih*  Be 
had  previeualy  auggeat 


•ome  thing.  (Plin. 
ipling  in  the  Utter  potanffa 
Qlwig  MS.,  which  Brotiel 
i,  AMatilAio  for  AmfAvHii; 


one  oT  the  beat  eoleuriat*  of  all  the  Ortak 
Pliny  naiiiioD*  him  aa  one  of  the  faat 
gre&t  painten  who  made  **  immorlai  woiki "  with 
only  four  eolonra.  ( H.  N.  lutv.  T.  a.  93  1  eamp; 
D>ci.  of  Aid.  t.  K  CUom.)  The  onl^boix  >i  hi) 
plelu  re*  mentioned  ia  (he  porinil  of  Aiialnlu, 
of  Sieyon,  riding  In  a  trionphnl  ehariol, 

and  aane  porta  < 


PoIeRmn  by  Plutnnb  (Jra 


which  the  pictui**  of 
{Ibid.  IS  :  comp.  Plin. 
MeWnthina  wrote  ■  work 


//.  N.  «iv.  7. 1.  32.1 

upon   hi*  art  (npl   fvT 

pauagn  ia  quoled  by  Dlof, 

Pliny  die*  among  lbs  autboritit*  fo 

ofhitXalumlHi^iwf.  [P,  S.] 

MELANTIIO  (Mf^arM).  1.  A  danghtet  af 
DoIiBi,  and  uiier  of  Mebnihiua  ;  aha  woi  ■  tlaT* 
in  (he  honee  of  Odiiaeui ;  and  having  aidad.  Uka 
her  brother,  with  the  nilofi,  ahe  vraa  hanged  by 
OdyaaeDB.     (Ham.  Od.  iviii.  331  ;  Pau.  x.  SS. 

3.  A  dnughler  ot  Deucalion,  beenme  the  mother 
of  Delphua,  by  Poteidon.  who  deceived  her  in  tha 
form  of  a  dolphin.     (Tieii.  aJ  1m:.  SOS ;  Ov.  AW 

vi.  lao.)  ^       ti*  S.J 

MELANTHUS  CM^AorfctJ.  I.  One  of  tha 
Tyrrhenian  piialaa,  who  wanl«!  to  carry  off  jaanj 
Bacehiis,  but  were  melaminpliDaed  into  dnipliina. 
{Ov.  Jlf>4.  iii.  G7I.  Ac) 

a.  One  of  tbe  aana  rf  Uwoxm.  (Serv.  ad  Jmt. 
iL211.)  In  Lyeophim  (767)  the  nam*  accun  ■• 
a  Bonuune  of  Poteidon.  [L.  8.) 

MELANTHUS  or  MELA-NTHIOS (MiA«* 
Bat,  H'Aire.ii},  one  of  the  Neleidaa.  and  kinj*  of 
Heiienia,  whence  he  wai  driven  out  by  the  Han- 
cleidaa  on  (heir  conqneit  of  the  Peloponnrana, 
and,  foUowiac  ^'  inalructiana  of  the  Ptiphie 
oracle,  look  wfiiga  in  Atlio.  In  a  war  balwHIt 
(he  Athenian!  und  BoeDtiana,  Xantha*.  Ih*  Boeo- 
tbn  king,  choIlMigad  HiymnetH,  king  of  Alhena 
and  (he  li't  of  the  Theanidiu.-,  ta  aingt*  mmbat. 
ThyuiiMliii  dHlinad  the  chalUnira  on  tbe  jn^ond  of 

tgf  aud  iulinuitj,    l?e  nu  lb*  «orj.  which  a 
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afterward!  to  diiguiie  the  yiolent  change  of  dy- 
nasty ;  and  Melaiithus  undertook  it  on  condition 
of  being  rewarded  with  the  throne  in  the  event  of 
•uccess.  He  slew  Xanthns,  and  became  king,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  line  of  Theeeui.  According 
to  Puusanias,  the  conqueror  of  Xanthoe  was  An- 
dropompus,  the  &ther  of  Melanthus  ;  according  to 
Aristotle,  it  was  Codnis,  his  son.  To  the  period 
of  the  reign  of  Mehinthus  Pausanias  refers  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  lonians  from  Aegialas  by  the 
Achaeans,  and  their  settlement  at  Athens  as  a 
place  of  refuse.  (Her.  i.  147.  v.  65  ;  Paus.  it  18, 
iv.  5,  vii.  1,  2  ;  Strab.  viii.  p.  359,  ix.  p.  39 •%  xir. 
p.  633 ;  Con.  Xarr.  39  ;  Aristot.  PoL  r.  10,  ed. 
Bekk.;  Schol.  ad  Arwtoph.  Ach.  146,  Pac.  855; 
Suid.  8,  V,  ^Avaro^pia  ;  DicL  of  Ant.  s.  v.  *Aira- 
rovpta.)  [E.  E.] 

MEL  AS  (MiXas.)  1.  A  son  of  Poseidon  by  a 
n.^-raph  of  Chios,  and  brother  of  Angelus.  (Pans, 
▼ii.  4.  §  6.) 

2.  One  of  the  Tyrrhenian  pirates  mentioned 
under  Melanthus  No.  I. 

3.  A  son  of  Phrixus  and  Chalciope,  was  married 
to  Eurycleia,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of 
Hvperes.  (Apoilod.  i.  9.  §  I ;  Apollon.  Khod.  ii. 
1 158  ;  Schol  ad  Find,  Pyth,  iv.  2-21.) 

4.  A  son  of  Porthaon  and  Euryte,  and  brother 
of  Oeneus.  (Hom.  //.  xiv.  117  ;  Apoilod.  i.  7.  § 
10  ;  comp.^BNBU8  and  Tydbus.) 

5.  A  son  of  Antassus,  at  Gonusa,  near  Sicyon. 
He  joined  the  Dorians  on  their  march  against 
Corinth.  His  services  were  at  first  declined,  but 
he  was  afterwards  allowed  to  fight  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Dorians.  He  was  the  ancestor  of  the  family 
of  Cypselus.  (Paus.  ii.  4.  §  4,  v.  18.  §  7,  20,  in 
fill.) 

There  are  three  other  mythical  personages  of 
this  name.  (Paus.  vii.  4.  §  6,  viii.  28.  §  3 ; 
Apoilod.  ii.  7.  §  7.)  [L.  S.] 

MELEA'GER  {Vl*x4aypos\  a  son  of  Oeneus 
(whence  he  is  called  Oiv*Vir\s)^  and  Althaea,  the 
dilughter  of  Thestius,  and  was  married  to  Cleopatra, 
by  whom  he  became  the  &ther  of  Polydora. 
(Apoilod.  i.  8.  §  2;  Paus.  iv.  2  in  fin.;  Orph. 
Artjon.  157.)  Other  accounts  call  Meleager  a  son 
of  Ares,  by  Althaea  (Plut.  ParaU.  Min.  26;  Ov. 
Met.  viii.  437  ;  Hygin.  Fah.  171) ;  and  Hyginus 
calls  Parthenopaeus  a  son  of  Meleager.  (Fa5.  99, 
270.)  His  brothers  and  sisters  were  Phereus  or 
ThyreuR,  Agelaus,  Toxeus,  Periphas,  Gorge,  Eury- 
mede,  Deianeira,  Melanippe.  Meleager  is  one  of 
the  most  famous  Aetolian  heroes  of  Calydon,  and 
distinguished  himself  by  his  skill  in  throwing  the 
javelin,  as  one  of  the  Argonauts,  and  in  the  Caly- 
don ian  hunt  Thus  he  gained  the  victory  at  the 
funeral  games  of  Acastus  (Hygin.  Fah.  273  ; 
Athen.  iv.  p.  172) ;  and  the  spear  livith  which  he 
had  slain  the  Calydonian  boar  he  dedicated  in  the 
temple  of  Apollo  at  Sicyon.  (Pans.  ii.  7.  §  8.) 
In  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts  he  was  said  in 
some  legends  to  have  slain  Aectes  in  the  contest  for 
the  golden  fleece.  (Diod.  iv.  48.)  While  Mele- 
ager was  at  Calydon,  Oeneus,  the  king  of  the 
place,  once  neglected  to  offer  up  a  sacrifice  to  Ar- 
temis, whereupon  the  angry  goddess  sent  a  mon- 
strrxis  bonr  into  the  iields  of  Calydon,  which  were 
ravaged  by  the  beant,  while  no  one  had  the  courage 
to  hunt  it.  At  length  Meleager,  with  a  Imnd  of 
other  heroes,  whose  number  and  names  are  different 
in  the  ditTerent  accounts  (Apolli>d.  i.  8.  §  2;  Ov. 
Met.  viii.  300,  &c. ;  Hygin.  Fab.  174  ;  Paus.  viiL 
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45.  $  4),  went  oat  to  Inmt  tibo  LwMt 
killed  by  MdeMer.  Artemki  hovrew; 
dispate  about  the  mimal^b  head  and  rida 
Uie  Calydoniana  and  Cnretee.  Late 
preeent  Atahnte  u  taking  put  ia  tbii 
hnnt ;  bat  the  hontmen  refnoed  to  go  oat  wU 
her,  until  Meleager,  who  loved  her,  pcervaned  ifM 
them.  According  to  Ovid  (AML  Tin.  SM),  Att- 
lante  inflicted  the  first  wound  npon  the  mimAi 
while,  according  to  othera,  McU^^cr  fiiet  ainA 
and  killed  it.  He  gave  hia  prise,  the  boer^  lU^ 
to  Atalante,  who  wai  depnTed  of  it  bj  the  mm  i 
Thettios ;  bnt  Meleafler  slew  them.  ( ApoDed.  Or. 
ll,ee.\  Diod.  iv.  34.)  Doxing  the  war  btteeiM 
the  Calydonions  end  Caretee,  the  ftoaer  neat 
always  victoriuos,  so  long  aa  MdcMer  vtat  til 
with  them.  But  on  one  oocaaion  ne  kilU  ha 
mothex^s  brothers ;  end  hie  mother  pfoaoaaecd  a 
curse  upon  him,  in  conseqnenee  of  which  he  k* 
came  indignant,  and  stayed  at  hooc^  ao  thift  da 
victorious  Curetes  began  to  pwsa  GaJjdoa  ymf 
hard.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  old  men  of  the  ton 
made  him  the  most  brilliant  promiaea  if  he  trasU 
again  join  in  the  fight,  and  idao  the  entwatiM  ef 
his  own  friends  remained  withoat  cftcL  At 
length,  however,  he  yielded  to  the  powers  of  lii 
wife,  Cleopatra :  be  pat  the  Cnretee  to  llidkt,  lH 
never  returned  home,  for  the  £rinn7a,^ns  hii 
heard  the  curse  of  his  mothor,  overtook  IbSaaL  (HiK 
//.  ix.  527— 600;  comp.  iL  641.)  The  is«- 
Homeric  account  gives  a  diffinent  eante  cf  !■ 
death.  When  Meleager  was  seven  days  eld,  it  ii 
said,  the  Moerse  appnred,  declaring  that  the  \0f 
would  die  as  soon  as  the  piece  of  wood  ttet  ms 
burning  on  the  hearth  should  ho  eonsniaed.  Wka 
Althaea  heard  this,  she  eztingnished  tha  firefanai, 
and  concealed  it  in  a  chest.  Meleager  hiaisdf  be- 
came invulnerable ;  but  after  he  bad  Ulicd  Ik 
brothers  of  his  mother,  she  lighted  the  pieee  sf 
wood,  and  Meleager  died,  whereopen  AHhaaa  ad 
Cleopatra  hung  themselves.  (Apollod.  L  flL  92, 
&c. ;  Hygin.  Fab.  171  ;  Diod.  ir.  84  ;  Ov.  ~ 
viii.  450,  &c  531.)  The  eistera  of 
wept  unceasingly  after  his  death,  nntil  Ai 
changed  them  into  giunea-hena  (MsAeay^fltt), 
who  were  transferred  to  the  island  of  Lcroa  Ewa 
in  this  condition  they  mourned  duing  a  esrtaB 
part  of  the  year  for  their  brother.  Two  of  thca, 
Goige  and  Deianeira,  through  the  mediatisa  sf 
Dionysus,  were  not  metamoipnosed.  ( Anftan.  \A» 
2 ;  Ov.  MeL  viii.  532,  &c ;  Apoilod.  i  SL  i  8.) 
The  story  of  Meleager,  his  hunt  of  tha  ddydoaiaB 
boar,  his  contest  with  the  sons  of  Thestiaa,  aal 
other  scenes  of  his  life,  were  freqnenlljr  repieeeated 
by  ancient  artists.  (Paus.  iii.  18.  f  9,  vuL  45, 1 
4.)  He  usually  appears  as  a  rohoat  hanter,  with 
curl V  hair,  the  Aetolian  chlamys,  and  a  hoarls  hmiL 
(Ph'ilostr.  Icon.  15;  comp.  Welcker.  XMmi^ 
fiir  die  alte  Kwvt,  p.  123,  &c)  [L.  &] 

MELGA'GER  (MfA^rypot).  1.  Son  of  Neeptflit- 
mus,  a  Macedonian  officer  of  distinction  in  the  eerviee 
of  Alexander  the  Great  He  is  fint  mentioned  m. 
the  'vta  against  the  Getae  (a.  c.  335)  ;  and  at  dM 
passnge  of  the  Granicus  in  the  following  year,  wa 
find  him  commanding  one  of  the  diriaiotts  (ridfeu) 
of  the  phalanx,  a  post  which  he  afterwards  hdd  ap- 
parently throughout  the  campaigns  in  Asa.  Hi 
was  appointed,  together  with  Coenns  and  rinli»j 
the  son  of  Seleucus,  to  command  the  newlj>-iaaniBl 
troops  which  were  sent  home  from  Caria  to  spend 
the  winter  in  Macedonia,  and  rejoined  AIaiand«  li 
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Oordlum  la  tbe  fotti 


;  aanocUied  with  Craicn 
porUnl  tuk  of  dlitodgiTig  lb«  entmt 
the  pAue«  into  PeniB  ;  and  ■^In  1 1'^ 
Ihe  pumge  of  the  Hydupn,  and  in  i 
npcntioni  in  India  (Arriaii,  Aiiat.  i.  i 

Dl^'.  iTii.  57).  But  nolwiihabinilir 
Kri«i  of  Knitn  wc  do  not  Icam  ih^i 
promoted  him  to  any  hiohtr  or  mnir 


d  of  Lmportancb 
u  MfleagEt  ha<1  i^'n-.n  e^danet 
id  fHctioui  diipo»iivin,  snd  thw* 
It  in  their  fdll  fotrr  dimn;  thcdit- 
iiued  after  th«  dtaih  orAlfiiuider. 
hat  Mouion  ii  difffirntly  related. 


the  council  of  offieer^  lh»t  either 

Arrhidaeni  or 

Heml..  th.  KIl  of  Banine  ih.: 

,i  (,t    once   he 

ehown  king,  initead  of  waiting  fo 

Ih^  chance  of 

Ko.HnH  bearing  a  Kin.     Cuitiu^  r 

n  \],f  c^ntrarj, 

repreienu  him  ai  breaking  out 

iti,   -joleul  i.^ 

Trctivei  ngninil   the  ambition  of 

IVMiccui.   and 

nbrupIlT  quitting  the  aaiembl;,  in 

Mj-:r  w  eicile 

the  »ldiery  to  a  tnmull.     Dindoti 

thai  he  wu  tent  by  Ihe  aweni', 

.1    c.-..crul*    to 

app«i«  the  cUmonn  and  diaconttp 

nf   ll,e  troop*. 

but  iniigad   of  doing   ao   he   hir 

«-lf  joined  the 

,  ll,=i  Weleager 

eurlj-  aitnnied  Ihe  lead  of  the  opp'. 

cn«  and  hi>  party ;  and  placed  him«< 

fal  the  head  of 

the  iafanlrT.  who  had  declared  ihei, 

d.^.[protablj 

HI  hia  iniligalion)  in  faiDur  of  the 

l«,ni>ofArrhi- 

nnj  eipreai  authority  from  hia  pu^'fyt  o 
hut  thit  project  wni  diKODcerted  tiy  ilic 
of  the  regent :  and  the  greater  pari  of  th 
togi^ther  with  almoat  all  the  genn'ml*.  i 
Prrdiccat,  and.  quitting  Babylon,  e^ubllt 

citv.     Malleta   that  aeemed   tenJinii  lo 


,lv  impnaiibk  that  ihi^vc  two  ih'inld 
n'  really  friendly  i-m^  and  Mc- 
niatch  for  hia  wilj  and  dwigning 


le  made  himieif  msaler 
'  diBpoiiiion  of  the  imh 


Lied  seoiniy, 
t  iho  perKin 
rrhidseui.  oi 
juid  hmtened 


and  though  Melragei 
iafety  hjtlight.andl 


taken  by  Birpriw.  and  nnable  t 
ce  i  300  of  tlie  nllegnl  mnli 
1  out,  and  inalanily  executed 
It  nnt  penonally 


defeated  by   Oroolohalen  and   Hipportnilnt,   * 
had  been  left  by  Aniigonna  In  the  gnvpmment  OT 
Media,   and    Meleager  waa   alam   in   the  tnitia. 
(Diod.  lit  47.) 

3.  A  ton  of  Ptolnny  Soler  and  Eurydice, 
daughter  of  Anlipater,  luccnded  hit  hnlher  Pto- 
lnny Caiaimua  on  tbe  tbrone  of  MnMdonia.  afket 
the  latter  had  bllen  in  battle  againit  the  Oanla 
(n.  c  2B0)  i  bnt  w»  compelled  by  Ihe  .Uuednnian 
tmopt  to  reaign  the  nown,  after  ■  nign  of  only 
twomnnlhL  {Eawb.  jlnii.pp.  156,  IS7  i  Deilppaa, 
ip.S!flKtlt.  pp.  261,210.)  HUnigniiomiitHlbT 
Jii.lin.  IE.H.  aj 

MELEA'OER  («r>,iaypBt),  tan  of  EucralM, 
the  celebrated  writer  and  eolleelar  of  epigram^ 
waa  a  native  of  Oadara  in  Paleitine,  and  bred 
about  D.  c  60.  Then  an  131  of  hit  epgrama  in 
the  Orcek  Anthology,  written  in  a  good  Qnmk 
■tjle,  thoogh  wmewhai  affected,  and  dniinpiiahed 
by  aophi.lie  acunieo  and  HDinlory  fancy,  (flmntki 
Aoal.  »oL  L  pp.  1— 3Bi  Jaqobi.  JmlA.  Wraet  ToL 
i.  pp.  1 — tO.Tol.  liii.  pp.  639,  G9S,  915,  916; 
Fabric.  BiU.  GnK.  toL  W.  pp.  416 — 120.)  Bc- 
•idet  the  tatiooa  edilinnt  of  ihe  Greek  Anthdogy, 
there  are  aeparate  editiont  nf  the  epignna  nf  H»- 
Itager,  for  which  aee  Fabridua.  Aa  sMOunt  of  bit 
Sil^iBiiot,  or  collection  of  epigrama,  it  giren  nndtr 
PiAHrnia.  [P- S.] 

MELES  (MeAiif).  an  Athenian,  who  wiu  be- 
lotnl  by  Timagomi,  but  nfuted  to  liiten  to  bin, 
and  ordered  him  to  leap  from  tbe  lock  of  the  acro- 
polia.  TimagoTBa,  who  wai  only  ■  metoikcd  at 
Athena,  did  «■  ho  wai  bid  ;  but  Melea,  repenting 
of  hit  cmel  eommand,  likewite  threw  hiniplf  from 

Hid  to  hars  wonhipped  Anlenu,  aa  the  atenear 
.ui.i.  30.  g  1.) 

10  god  of  tbe  [irer  Helei,  Dew 
Smynu ;  and  (hit  rirer-god  wai  betiend  by  waa 
ID  have  been  tlie  father  of  Homer.  (  fil.  .%t^ 
tfrT(«.p.27.ed.  Weilermann.)  11-8.1 

MELES  (Ki^rn).  I.  or  Colophon,  the  biW 
of  the  poet  Polymoeitut  (Plut.ibAAu  p.  lUS.*.). 

a.  Of  Alhons  (be  bther  of  th*  dilhynnbit 
pnet  Cincoiot.  wiu  hinmlf  abo  a  dithyninhic  poet, 
and  ii  tanked  by  PbereoaM  a*  ibe'  wont  of  all 
Ihe  citharoedic  poeli  of  hit  day  (SchoL  ad  JfiHifi. 
Ar.  SGB).  Plata  alaa  tella  ni  that  hia  pofonainew 
annoyed  the  audimc*  (OOej.  p.  £03).       [P.S.J 

MKI.e6A'00HA&     I  AvuUAiKinA*.] 

MELKSIPPL>a  (Mtlitrrtnrai},  a  UndaMOo- 
nian,  »n  of  DUcrilni,  was  ona  of  tbe  tkiM  aaifaa^ 
audon  H-nt  to  Alheni  ini^  c.  433,  jual  betua  th* 
eiunmnwemrnt  of  th*  PolnpannHJm  *ar,  with  tb* 
(JBol  .leinand  of  Urntavmon  for  Iho 
the  Indrpendmce  af  all  the  Onek  al 
odTiDoof  I'etidrt.  the  Athenian*  nfbi^  ti 
ance.     In  Uie  fblinwing  ; 
waa  on  hi*  manb  u  inTUe  Attios  he  ^ 
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Meletippni  to  Atheni,  in  the  hope  of  effecting  a 
uegotiation ;  but  tlie  Athenians  would  not  eren 
admit  him  to  a  hearing.  (Thuc.  i  139 — 145,  iL 
12.)  [E.E.] 

ME'LETE  (M«X/nv),  the  name  of  one  of  the 
Muses.  (Pausanias,  ix.  29.  9  2 ;  compare  Mu- 
SAB.)  [L.  a] 

MELETIUS  (McA^Tios),  literary  and  eocletiae- 
tical. 

1 .  Of  Antiocii,  an  eminent  Greek  ecclesiastic 
of  the  fourth  century.     He  was  bom  at  Melitene, 
near  the  rij^ht  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Melitene,  in  Armenia  Minor.    His  parents 
wore  persons  of  rank,  at  least  of  respectable  condi- 
tion  (Orpgor.    Nysscn.   Oratio   habit,    in  funert 
Mf/i'tti),  and  he  probably  inherited  from  them  an 
e^Ulte  which  he   possessed   in  Armenia.     (Basil. 
A>/«/.  187,  editt.  vett,  99,  ed.  Benedict)     His 
gentleness  of  disposition,  general  excellence  of  cha- 
racter, and  persuasive  eloquence,  acquired  for  him 
a  high  reputation :  but  his  first  bishopric,  that  of 
Sel>A8te,  in  Armenia,  in  wliich  he  succeeded  £us- 
tathiiis    [KuHTATHirs,  No.  7],  apparently  aiUr 
the  latter  had  been  deposed  in  the  council  of  Meli- 
tene (a.  i>.  ^7),  proved  so  troublesome,  through 
the  contumacy  of  his  people,  that  he  withdrew 
fnini  his  charge  and  retired  to  Beroea,  now  Aleppo 
in  Syria,  of  which  city, according  to  one  rendering  of 
a  doubtful  expression  in  Socrates,  he  became  bishop. 
The  I'^twasatthis  time  torn  with  the  Arian  contro- 
versy ;  but  the  character  of  Meletius  won  the  respect 
of  both  parties,  and  each  spears  to  hare  regarded 
hiin  as  belonging  to  them,  a  result  promoted  by 
his  dwelling,  in  his  discourses,  on  practical  rather 
than  polemical  subjects.     According  to  Philostor- 
gius  he  feigned  himself  an  Arian,  and  subscribed 
the  Confession  of  the  Western  bishops,  probably 
that  of  Ariminum  ;  and,  according  to  Socrates,  he 
subscribed  the  creed  of  the  Acacians,  at  Selenceia 
in  A.  D.  .159.     These  concurrent  testimonies  fix  on 
him  the  charge  either  of  instability  or  dissimulation. 
Still  his  real  tendency  to  the  llomoonsian  doctrine 
was  known  to  or  suspected  by  many  ;  and,  there- 
fore, when,  by  the  intiuenco  of  Acacius  and  the 
Arians,  he  was  appointed  to  the  see  of  Antioch 
(a.  D.  3tj0  or  .361),  all  the  bishops,  clergy,  and 
people  of  the  city  and  neighbourhood,  Arians  and 
Orthodox,  went  out  to  meet  him.     Even  the  Jews 
and  Heathens  flocked  to  sec  a  person  who  had  al- 
ready attained  so  great  celebrity.     For  a  time,  but 
appiircntly  a  very  short  time,  he  confined  himself 
tu  practical  subjects,  avoiding  or  speaking  ambi- 
guously on  the  doctrines  in  dispute  between  the 
contending  parties,  but  presently  gave  more  open 
indications  of  his  adherence  to  the  orthodox  party. 
It  was  probably  to  draw  out  his  sentiments  more 
distinctly  that  he  was  desired    by  the  emperor 
ConsUintius  to  give  an  exposition  of  the  passage, 
Prov.   viii.  22.     [(ieoruiun,  No.  29.]     He   was 
preceded  in  the  pulpit  by  George  of  Laodiceia  and 
by  Acacius  of  Coesareia,  who  gave  explanations 
more  or  loss  hetenxlox  ;  and  when  Meletius  in  his 
turn  came  to  spc>uk,  and  avowed  his  adherence  to 
the  orthodox  doctrine,  a  scene  of  great  excitement 
enMued,   the   people  applauding,  and   the  Arians 
among  the  clergy,  enpecially  the  archdeacon,  at- 
tempting to  Atop  his  mouth.     Determined  now  to 
get  rid  of  him,  the  Arians  charged  him  with  Sa- 
iM'Iliaiiism,  and   |)ersuaded  the  emperor  to  depose 
him  and  banish  him,  apparently  on  a  charge  either 
of  perjury  or  of  having  violated  the  discipline  of 


tunes   in  all,  whick 
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the  church,  to  his  naixn  cwmUy,  Mililiwt  vH 
Eoxoios  was  upointed  bishop  of  Antisck  fa  t 
room  (a.  d.  361)b  This  stop  led  to  sb  iHBrih 
and  extensire  schism :  tbo  orthodooc  party  W 
off  from  the  cnmmnirion  of  tho  Aiiaas^  aad  Btti 
the  church  of  tho  Apostloo.,  in  what  was  cdU  4 
old  town  of  Antioch.  There  had  been  a  pnwia 
secession  of  the  more  loaloos  part  6t  tho  sftfaidi 
on  ocession  of  the  dopoaition  of  Euslathire  (a.i 
331 ),  bat  the  two  ssoeding  bodiea  ■**Ttfiirtd  sepsMi 
the  Eastathisns  objecting  that  Mektins  had  b«a  • 
dained  by  Arians^  On  uie  arrfissiiiH  of  thecafn 
Julian  Meletios  retained  to  Antiodi  (a.  a.  981] 
and  the  most  earnest  endeaToan  wen  mads  Is  a 
condle  the  two  sections  of  the  otthodox  party :  li 
though  the  death  of  Enatathina  aeaaiad  to  p"* 
a  fiiir  opportunity  for  snch  reeondliatisi^  dl  Jk 
efforts  niade  were  frnstiatad  by  the 
seal  of  Lucifer  of  Osg^iari  £  LiTCiPBm],  who 
Paulinos  bishop  of  the  Eostathiana.  if  wkfk, 
the  Arians  appear  to  haTo  retained  psMMimd 
most  of  the  diurches,  the  orthodox  hafiiy  ■§■ 
two  assigned  for  their  nse,  of  which,  hawtwi;* 
the  accession  of  the  emperor  Valenst  they  «cRi^ 
prived,  and  Meletius  was  again  (a.  dl  365?)b> 
nished  from  the  citr.  AcoMding  to  TillHBsat,  i^ 
grounds  his  assertion  on  two  passagrs  efOuyif 
Nyssen  (ibid.),  Meletius 
Valens,  or  tluee 
a  return  fixan  his  fint 
prince.    Gregory^ 

roborated  by  any  of  the  ,,,„ 

and  we  hare  no  means  of  deCeiEBnnipg  the  Ams 
Meletius*s  retnm  and  aabaeqnent  ezili^  if  iby 
really  took  jdace.  TiUemoot  tUnka  ha  wm  noM 
in  ▲.  D.  367  at  ktest,  and  plaoea  hm  hrt  Mdk- 
ment  in  jld,  871.  During  hia  ^^nU  ^  Mif 
were  directed  by  FlaTian  and  Diodoraa  [FiA< 
viANUS,  No.  1 ;  DioDonca,  No.  S.]  He  «» 
recalled  on  the  death  of  Valou  a.  d.  S78,  bat  iks 
edkt  of  Orstian,  which  recalled  all  thoaa  ebsiwt 
in  exile,  allowed  the  Ariana  (who  had  cfassa  Oo' 
rotheus  their  bishop  in  the  room  of  EBasi■^  asv 
deceased)  to  retain  the  chuchea  which  thoy  saea- 
pied ;  however  they  were  after  •  tiaw  du'ifMl 
up  to  Meletius,  who  again  manifi  sled  hia  Kiirt| 
to  henl  the  schism  between  his  own  party  aad  da 
Eustathians  ;  but  his  equitable  oflen 
by  his  more  tenacious  rival  Paalinoa.  la 
381  Meletius  was  at  Constantinople  at  the 
general  council,  and  died  in  that  citj  dm 
session.  His  body  was  conreyed  with  gnat  hiBM 
to  Antioch,  and  deposited  does  to  the  tsmb  sf  tki 
martyr  Habyhis.  His  funeral  oiation,  _ 
by  Gregory  Nyssen,  is  extant.  There  n  aa 
to  doubt  the  truth  of  the 
the  gentleness  of  his  temper  and 
of  his  disposition:  that  these 
bined  pohaps  with  indifoenoe  to  "the  psiati  ■ 
dispute,  rendered  him  more  idiant  in  tkac^M 
part  of  his  life  than  was  consistent  with  aiiict  m 
tegrity,  at  least  with  consistencr.  Bat  from  ihi 
time  of  his  eleTstioa  to  the  see  of  Antwch,  thm  ft 
no  need  to  doubt  his  consistent  adherence  to  vftii 
he  judged  to  be  the  truth.  In  the  WestoB  chmdk 
indeed,  which  fratemiaed  with  the  nltm  party  d 
the  Eustathians,  his  reputation  waa  feww :  b  «■ 
regarded  as  an  Arian,  and  it  was  long  bdaie  ihi 
imputation  was  removed.  A  short  pi^fft,  MBBbri 
to  Athanasins,  and  published  with  hia  wosfca  M 
;i.  p.  30,  cd.  Benedict),  bat  the  fliiwhi— ■  4 
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frliich  iifcry  doiiblful,charg«ahini  wji)i  hypocriiy. 
He  enjojcd  the  friendthtp  af  BmU  iiicl  otbEt  lead- 
ing men  of  the  orthodoi  partj.  EpjphaniuB  hM 
■pokm  Givounblj  of  him,  but  JeroDic  in  Iru  fs- 
voarHUf,  oning,  probably,  to  hi)  cohiieiiion  n-ilh 
pHulinni.  A  pan  of  itie  hnl  Hmoii  prfarbcd  by 
Melttiui  al  Antioch  hsa  been  prentied  by  Epi- 
phnniui,  and  i«  giwn  in  Iha  Bit/iotit^j  I'ntnm  aS 
0:illand,  Tot.  T.  A  lynodicaL  epiitie  lo  \\\t  vmparor 
Jovian,  giien  by  Soctalem  {H.  E.  iij.  ■•,5),  and  Sn- 
aomen  (.11.  E.  vi.  4^  and  reprinted  in  llie  Cancilia, 
tiilLiroU741,ed.  Hardouin,  and  in  ilio  U.htiu- 
lAcca  of  Ualland.  toI.  v.,  may  perhapt  \v  ascribed 
to  him.  The  Oteek  Choreh  honoun  l,i.  memory 
on  February  the  12ih,  and  the  Latin  thurch  al 
laat  received  him  into  the  calendar  on  the  ume 
day. 

Meletiua  wu  iDcceeded  in  the  aei;  ^r  Antioch 
by  Flavian  [Fhvuhub,  No.  1],  under  whom  liie 
EnslathinQ  Khiun  wai  at  length  hfaied,  and  the 
auppreaainn  of  the  Ariiina  under  Thaodoiiut  the 
Great  reiiored  for  a  while  the  onity  of  the  K«. 
(Socrale*.  //.  E.  >\.  43,  44,  iiL  6,  9,  iv.  2,  ».  8,  ft, 
9  ;  Soiomcn.  //.  E.  iv.  25,  28,  T.  12,  13,  vi.  7, 
liL  3,  7.  fl,  10  ;  Theadorct.  H.  E  il  31,  iii.  S,  4, 
it.  IS  a.Sv,  3,8;  Philoitorg.  H.  E.  V.  1.6; 
(IreR.  Nyuen.  Orat.  in  Fkn.  MdttiihMb  ;  Bull. 
Epitin'v,  I.  ItI  UU.  Uiii.  lii.  Uir.  ccliiiii.  ccciii. 
ca:iiv,cecilii.editt.Tett,,or1>ii.liTiL!iriii.  luiii. 
cii.  ciiii.  cci.  cciir.  cclviiL  ccliri.  ed  it.  Benediet.; 
Epiph.  llartM.  luiii.  28—35  ;  Hieron.  ■.  Vkn- 
wioa  :  Cuad/ia,  voL  i.  p.  731,  741,  ed.  Haidouin  ; 
Tillemont,  Miwoira,  ral  tiH  p.  341,  &c.  ;  Cave. 
HiH.  Liu.  ad  ann.  360,  toL  i.  p.  223.  ed.  Oaford, 
174U— 43;  Fabric  BiU.  Ontc  vol.  ii.  p.  304  i 
Galland.  BMuM.  Patmm.  Prvleg.  n</  tU  F.  e. 
1 1  ;  Le  Quif n,  Orim  Otriitim.  toI.  l  coL  423, 
Tol.  ii.col.  713,&c..  781.) 

2.  lATnOSOPHlSTA.     [No.  6.] 

3.  Of  LvcopoLid,  a  ichiunatKal  l>iahop  of  the 
third  and  fourth  centuriei.  There  i>  a  rvoiarkable 
ditcrepnncy  in  the  accoanta  given  of  ihii  pcrinn. 
According  tn  Aitianaiiua,  whote  eoniesti  with  the 
Meieiinni  render  his  Icilimany  leta  truslvrorthy, 
Meleiiua,  who  niu  bialiop  of  Lycopolia  in  Upper 
Kgypt  at  ihc  lime  of  the  peraecnlion  under  Diocle- 
linn  and  hia  iiicceaion,  yielded  ta  fesr  and  mcri- 
ficod  tu  idflla  ;  and  being  aubaequentiy  ii^yatri,  on 
tbia  and  oihcr  cbargei,  in  a  aynod.  over  which 
PciTua  or  Peter,  triibop  of  AleiandriA,  pmided, 
delemiined  to  arparaie  from  the  chnicb.  and  lo 
cnnjiiiute  with  hia  followera  a  Mpuii'te  eiiuimimity. 
Epiphnniua,  on  the  other  hand,  relaici  thai  both 
Peter  and  Meleliua  being  in  confin^'meni  for  (he 
fiiiih.  dilTt'red  concerning  the  treatment  lo  be  lued 

~  0,  after  renouncing  llieir  Chiiilian 


rorntion,  beu 
loicd  lo  the  c( 


oppoaed  by  Mele 


in  of  the  Chur 


He  I 


e  larger  nitniber  of  fol- 
lowera on  thia  queaiion:  and  the  uiiiam  which 
ante  on  thia  account  he  repreieiita  aa  owiiig  ralhcf 
In  the  former  than  to  the  latter.  Allhoirgh  ihi 
ercleauiaticnl    luBtoriana    Sociatn   and    Thcodare: 

Aihsnatiua.  the  alalemenl  af  Epijkianiui  it  lh> 
more  probable.  Had  Meletiut  been  lonilcled.  ei 
Atbana-iiul  ttatel.  il  ia  hardly  pivbalile  ihal  eilhei 


(onnitbtble  a  tchism,  or  thai  the  C«iuicii 
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(which  left  him  the  lilli!  of  inabop,  thongh  it  d»- 
prived  him  of  the  power  b)  ordain)  would  bavi 
dealt  n  leniently  with  him.  The  Con  "  " 
Ihote  whom  he  had  ardnined  lo  retain  the  ] 
office,  on  condiiion  of  ro-ordinntion,  and  of  llA 
yielding  |         "  

Pclraea,  10  which 
niahcd,  and  aflet  their  rele«i«,  Meletiua  ordained 
hiahopa,  preabytert,  and  dornona,  and  kept  hia  tol- 
lowen  a  diatiuct  body,  nnder  the  litle  of  ~th« 
Chnreh  of  Ihe  Mariyra."  Ho  oven  ejilended  hi« 
aeci  into  Paleiiine,  where  be  tidied  JemaileBi, 
Eleuiheropalia,  and  Gaza,  and  ordained  many  in 
thoae  lowna  lo  the  ptieatbood.  In  thia  aisle 
nalten  remained  lill  Ihe  Nieene  Council  (a.  O. 
335),  ihe  aenience  of  which  haa  been  alrtodf 
mentioned.  The  aynodical  letter  lo  Ihe  Egyptian 
clerjty,  which  notitles  the  lenlenee,  give*  nn  in- 
fonnalion  ai  to  Ihe  origin  of  the  echiim:  il  de- 
sciibea,  indeed,  Melelioa  at  diiocderly,  baaly,  and 
headatrong  ;  chancleriaiica  more  in  harmony  with 
ibe  cAducl  aicHbed  to  him  by  Epiphaniua,  than 
with  Ibe  diargee  of  Alhanaaiua, 

There  ia  no  diapnte  thai  the  theologifa]  aenil- 
menlauf  die  Meletiana  were  alfinl  what  ia  deemed 
ortbodoi ;  and.  according  lo  Kpiphatiiov  Melr-lin* 
waa  the  firal  to  deled  the  herelieal  teaehinga  of 
Ariui.  and  to  report  ihem  lo  Alexander,  tnahop  af 
Aleinndria.  Hrleliut  died  very  abortly  alitr  the 
Council  of  Nice,  fiir  Alejandcr,  wha  hiniadf  only 
Bonived  the  comicil  about  five  moniha,  lired  long 
enough  to  penecule  the  fotlawen  of  Meleliua  afier 
their  leader'a  death.  becnuK,  deeming  Meleliui  ilK 
ireated,  they  would  not  auepc  tlie  lerma  of  cvcon- 
cilialion  oHered  by  the  CouuciL  The  achiam  con- 
tinued under  the  Icadenhip  of  John  Arcapfa,  whom 
Meletiua  hod  appointed  to  inceeed  him  [JnUNia, 
No,  lej  ;  and  the  Mdetiana  go-operated  wilh  tho 
Atiana    in  their  hoaliiily  lo  Alhanaaiua  [Atua- 
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fication  af  Iheir  revenge  than  li 

of  their  orthodoxy.    (Alhan 

c  69  ;  Epiphan.  llarra.  ti 

£  L  6,  9  i  Sotomrn,  H.  E,  I  21,  ii.  31  i  Tbe» 

doret.  >f,  £.  i.  9  ;  TiUemont,  Mtmoim,  t<  ' 

453,  lie. ;  Le  Qnien,  Orux 

598.) 

4.  Of  MurriKK.     [No.  1.] 

5.  MlDICDB.     (See  below.] 

G.  HuNU'HDB,  the  Honk.  (See  below.) 
7'  Of  MoF«<Ti9TU,  an  ardent  anpjwner  of  (ht 
unfartonuM  Neatorioa  [NbtuhitibI,  af  Conitunth- 
nople.  He  ancceeded  the  oehbcated  Theodor*  a* 
bithap  of  MapanrMia.  in  Cilicia  [Thwdorua  Uur- 
«ii»«T«xuaJ,  probably  in  ar  aboul  A.  a.  427.  Ha 
aapporled  John,  palriarch  of  Antioch  [Joakkk^ 
No.  9],  in  hia  oppoiilino  to  the  haaty  and  aiijiut 
depeaiiion  of  NeMoriu  by  Cyril  at  AleUBdrift 
aad  Ilia  party  [CvRILLUa.  &r.  of  AtKtinDlUl]. 
in  Ihe  third  gmoiil  (Kphogian)  eeuiidl.  A.  n.  431 : 
and  when  Jclm  wai  induced  la  eotte  lo  um>  wilh 
Ctril  and  lo  join  in  eondomning  Neaioiinb  MeJ*- 
liut  pernalod  in  aoppaning  ihr  caoai  of  Ihe  deposed 
pntriareh,  and  refoaed  lo  hold  communion  with 
either  Cyril  ei  John,  demiundng  neh  cimnnanioo 
aa  diabulioil ;  and  when  ihs  lailer  Hml  a  cm- 
clllatory  letter  lo  him,  ho  throw  It  in  the  me*, 
aeiigrr-a  bee.  Beinjt  fon-ibly  expelled  ttvia  hia  m 
by  the  wifmt  ThcodMuw  U.,  ai  the  deain  at 
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John,  on  account  of  hit  pertinaciooi  rapport  of 
Nestorioa,  he  induced  many  persons  to  secede  from 
the  church,  and,  forming  them  into  separate  com* 
munities,  continued  to  exercise  the  priestly  office 
among  them.  This  being  regarded  as  an  aggnir 
vntion  of  his  offence,  he  ^vas  banished  by  the  em- 
peror^s  order,  issued  at  John^s  instigation,  to  Melitene 
in  Annenia  Minor,  and  placed  in  the  charge  of 
Acaciua,  bishop  of  that  city,  from  whom  he  endured 
much  hard  usage.  In  this  exile  Meletius  died,  re- 
taining his  Ecal  for  the  csiuse  of  Nestorins  till  the 
last.  Various  epistles  of  Meletius  were  published 
in  a  Latin  version,  in  the  Ad  Ephesinum  Concilium 
Variorum  Patrum  Epistolae  of  Christianus  Lupus 
of  Ypres,  4to.  Louvain,  1682  ;  and  were  re-pub- 
lished by  Ruluziua.  in  his  Nova  Conciiior.  Collection 
by  Gamier,  in  his  Auctarium  Theodoreti,  fol.  Paris, 
1684,  and  by  Schulze,  in  his  edition  of  Theodoret, 
5  vols.  8vo.,  Halae,  1769—1774.  From  these 
letters  of  Meletius,  and  from  other  letters  in  the 
same  collection,  the  foregoing  facts  of  his  history  are 
derired.  The  letters  of  Meletius  are  contained  in 
Cap.  seu  Epist.  92  (not  82,  as  Cave  has  it),  1 19, 
124,  141,  145, 155,  158,  163,  171, 174,  an*177, 
in  the  work  of  Lupus.  The  memorandum  of  his 
death  is  in  Cap.  190.  In  the  editions  of  Gamier 
and  Schulze  they  are  Kpist.  76,  101, 105, 121, 125, 
1  :i3, 1 36, 1 4 1 ,  149,  1 52,  1 55.  The  memorandum 
of  Meletius'  death  is  inserted  after  Epist.  164. 
(Cave,  IliaL  Litt,  ad  ann.  428,  vol.  i.  p.  414  ;  Le 
Quien,  Orient  Christianus^  vol  ii.  col.  891  ;  Fabric. 
JiiUiolh.  Graec,  vol.  ix.  p.  305,  voL  x.  p.  348  ; 
Tillemont,  Mtmoirety  vol.  xiv.) 

8.  PuiLosoPUUs.     [See  below.] 

9.  ScRiPTOR  DB  AzvMis.  There  arc  extant 
two  short  treatises,  HtpX  tmv  d^v/AwK,  De  Axymis^ 
one  of  them  being  a  compendium  or  abridgment  of 
the  other,  which  in  the  MSS.  are  ascribed  to 
Joannes  Damascenus  [Damascenus],  and  are  con- 
sequently inserted  by  Le  Quien  in  his  edition  of 
the  works  of  that  father  {Opera  Dtimasceni,  fol. 
Paris,  1 712,  vol  L  p.  647.)  But  Le  Quien  has  ob- 
served that  they  are  not  his :  they  distinctly  deny 
the  general  tradition  of  the  fathers,  that  our  Lord 
celebrated  the  passover  with  his  disciples  the  day 
before  the  regular  time,  which  tradition  Damascenus 
certainly  hold.  But  this  is  not  the  only  evidence  ; 
an  anonymous  preface  to  the  larger  tract  states, 
that  it  was  written  by  **one  Meletius,  a  pious 
nan  (^*o<p6pos)^  and  a  diligent  student  of  the 
Scriptures,**  and  was  addressed  to  one  Syncellus, 
who  had  asked  his  opinion  on  the  subject.  Of  the 
time  or  place  where  this  Meletius  lived  nothing  is 
known.    (Fabric.  Biblkdh.  Graec.  vol.  ix.  p.  307.) 

10.  OfTiBKRioPOLis.  [See below.]      [J. CM.] 
MELK'TIUS  (McXMoi),  the  author  of  a  short 

Greek  work,  entitled  IIcpl  rrii  roO  *Ay0pt&wov  Ka> 
Too'icfv^r,  De  IVatura  (or  Fabrioa)  Ilominis,  He 
appears  from  the  inscription  at  the  beginning  of  the 
work  to  have  lieen  a  Christian  and  a  monk,  and  to 
have  belonged  to  the  city  of  Tiberiopolis  in  Phrygia 
Magna.  The  time  at  which  he  lived  is  unknown, 
but  he  probably  cannot  be  placed  earlier  than  the 
•ixth  or  seventh  century  after  Christ.  His  work 
(the  subject-matter  of  which  is  sufficiently  indi- 
cated by  the  title)  is  interesting,  and  evidently 
written  by  a  religious  m.m,  but  i^  of  no  particular 
value  in  a  physiological  point  of  view.  It  was  first 
publibhed  in  a  Latin  translation  by  Nicolaus  Pe- 
treius,  Venet.  1552,  4 to.  The  (Jreek  text,  though 
existing  in  MS.  in  several  European  libraries,  re- 
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mained  unpublished  till  18S6,  wlicn  Dr. 
serted  it  in  the  third  Tolame  of  hie  * 
Graeca,"*  Sto.  Oxon.  It  is  bwlly  edited,  nd  the  lol 
contains  numerooa  eiron,  amie  aiitiiig  §nm  Ai 
editor^s  evident  ignonnoe  of  tlM  ■nlijiiil  lili 
of  the  treatise,  and  others  apfamitly  from  hailf  arf 
carelessuesa.  The  beginning  of  tbo  work  wm  f^ 
lished  by  Fred.  RitscheU  VntiskiT.  4ta.  1117; 
and  there  is  an  eaay  by  L.  EL  DachiBuiB«  cnthbi 
**  Quaestio  de  Meletio  Oraeoe  ineditoi,  ejmqH  Le- 
tino  Interprete  Nic.  Petreio,"  Roatoch.  4101  IBSl 

It  is  uncertain  whether  this  is  the  onme  fenm 
who  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Aphoriiau  of  Hi^ 
pocrntes,  some  extracts  from  which  are  inserted  \if 
Dietz  in  the  second  Tolnme  of  his  **  Scholia  in  H^ 
pocratem  ct  Oalenom,**  Regim.  Ptusa  8ts.  1831 
It  is  indeed  donbtfiil  n^ether  the 
is  the  work  of  Meletius  or  Stephanas 

One  of  the  letters  of  St  Buil,  dated  a.  a  375 
{Epist.  193,  Tol.  iii.  p.  285,  ed.  Bencd.)  ii  si- 
dressed  to  a  physician  named  Meletini^  who  ii 
called  by  the  title  ArtkiaUr^  but  of  whom  as  pH^ 
ticulars  are  known.  [W.  A.  O.] 

MELETUS  (M^Airrot),an  oboenra  tt^  post. 
but  notorious  as  one  of  the  accasera  of  Socmen 
was  an  Athenian,  of  the  Pitthean  demaa  (PliL 
Euth^  p.  2,  b.).  At  the  time  of  the  aocasttioa 
of  Socratei,  he  is  spoken  of  bj  Plato  (Lc)  ■ 
yoimg  and  obscure  (romp.  Apol.  n.  25,  d.,  28,  e)u 
But  the  fiict  that  he  was  mentioned  by  Aziataahnn 
in  the  r<«fryoi,  gives  rise  to  a  diiBealty  (SosL  is 
PkU.  ApoL  p.  330,  Bekker).  For  the  Tmfim 
was  evidently  acted  daring  the  life  of  Nidas  (PtaL 
Nic.  8)  ;  and  not  only  to,  bat  the  passsge  cited  W 
Plutarch  seems  to  have  been  rintlj  nw 
by  him,  as  referring  to  the  affair  of  '"  * 
and  on  this  and  other  grounds  Meinekc  asi^ns  iks 
play  to  the  year  b.  c  425  {Frvff.  Cms.  Grme.  tcL 
ii.  pp.  983 — 985).  Supposing  Meletos  to  hsn 
been  only  twenty  at  this  time,  he  most  have  booi 
upwards  of  forty-fire  when  he  accused  ^tnf*^ 
Meineke  attempts  to  get  rid  of  the  dilBcaltj,  by  i 
slight  change  in  the  text  of  the  srholiost.  ^uA 
would  then  imply  that  Mdetna  was  still  a  boy 
when  alluded  to  in  the  Ttsipyol  (Hi^  Cooii 
Graec  vol.  il  p.  993).  At  all  evcnta,  if  the  Me 
letus  thus  referred  to  was  really  the  mnse  peisoa  ai 
the  accuser  of  Socrates,  be  mast  at  the  latlor  fenti 
have  been  between  thirty  and  forty  ;  and  ia  ihri 
case  he  might  still  have  been  called  vln  by  Socsrtsa 
In  fisct,  though  the  attadc  mpoo  Socrates  was  Ui 
first  essay  as  a  public  politician,  and  was  indeed 
made,  as  Plato  insinaates,  in  ord^  to  bring  himml 
into  some  notoriety  {EmikwpLy^  2,  Si,  JipoL  pi  25^ 
d.X  yet  it  is  dear  from  Plato  Aunself  that  llelslH 
was  already  known  as  a  poet ;  for  he  impaiM  M 
Mcletus,  as  another  motive  for  the  accaaoioa,  ihi 
resentment  felt  by  him  and  the  other  poets  fiir  dN 
strictures  made  upon  them  by  Socntes  {ApaL  |h 
23,  e.  ;  Diog.  Lsert.  iL  89).  Besideo,  when  FfaH 
calls  him  dTvsfi,  he  perhiqis  lefen  lathcr  to  bii 
being  a  man  of  no  merit  than  to  his  being  altMihtf 
unknown  in  the  city.  With  respect  to  h»  !»• 
ffedies,  we  are  informed  by  the  scholiasi  en  FtaH 
(/.c),  on  the  authority  of  Aristotle  in  the  Didm' 
caliae,  that  Meletus  brooght  oat  his  OAtvAeai  ii 
the  same  ymr  in  which  Aristophanes  bRM^ght  sil 
his  TltXa^ryU,  but  we  know  nothing  of  the  dale  d 
that  play.  His  Seolia  are  referred  to  in  the  #V^ 
(1302),  B.  c.  405  ;  and  in  the  nipurd^vc,  which 
WM  probably  acted  a  few  yean  afler  the  /Wys  * 
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which  it  wu  dnilu  in  ita  Brgumait,  Ariilophaan 
nuk»  him  one  of  the  ainbaHBdon  Mm  bj  the  p«U 
oneHTlh  tothcp«UinHf>det(Atheii.  lii.  )).S51). 
He  VBi  ■!»  ridicnlsd  bj  Sannjrion  in  hii  N\« 
(Alhf  n.  L  c.)  ;  and  hit  enlic  pwlr;  hu  referred  lo 
byEpicniU>inhi>'ArTiAitfi(Alhen.i]ii.p.6(lj,e.)- 
Snidaa  (i.  e. )  callt  him  an  omtiiT  u  wrll  u  a  puet, 
no  doubt  DD  account  of  bii  accnaaliiin  oF  Socratei, 
and  perhapi  of  Andocidei.     (See  belnw.) 

The  chatacler  of  Melelnt,  a*  dhiwn  by  Plato 
>nd  Aristophuiei  and  iheir  Kholiaws,  ii  that  of  ■ 
bad,  fiigid,  and  licectioui  poet,  add  a  wonhleti 
and  profligBle  man,— lain,  lillj,  ((fcrninalp.  snd 
groiil;  Koival.    PUto  tnahe*  SocniiFi  all  him 

Ariiloplianea,  '    ''      "   "     """      "' 


Thirl 


id  light  WEi)(h(,  ai 
il  tfodency  lo  the  infernal  nfpnn 


It  of  the 


■(  compare  the  balitii 
the  F*v^  and  the  remaik)  of  Acicliylua.  867. 

T«»iti(w"  (//tri.  of  Cnum,  Tol.  ii,  p.  275,  noie). 
Arittopbanet  again,  in  the  n>Aafry4if,e:Li|i  him  th?  wn 
of  Iaiui,  a  designalign  which  not  oiilr  conlaini  an 
aliuiion  to  hie  ClHlipodeia.  but  i> 


s  of  the 


e  Meineke. 


tilt  loc-t  ^'"Jff-  Con.  Gi  ,  ^    .    _ 

Hilled  by  thii  paigage,  Suidat((.c.  l>I<\iTDi}niake> 
him  ■  aon  of  Laiua  (a)  Clinton  baa  corrected  the 
word  from  /iApou)  ;  the  real  nanw  of  hit  father 
wat  Meletua,  aa  we  leom  from  Diogenei  lirrtina, 
on  tbe  authority  of  Pharorinuf,  in  Mhoie  lime  tlie 
deed  of  accuiation  againat  Socratn  wai  ilill  pre- 
eerved  in  the  Metroum  at  Alheni  (Diog.  Laert.  il. 
40).  The  epilhei  epff,  applied  to  him  by  Aria- 
topbanei,  in  the  fragment  jdit  referred  to,  probably 
allude!  to  the  foreign  origin  of  hit  hinily. 

who  laid  the  indictment  befon  the  Archon  fiau- 
leui ;  but  in  reality  he  wae  the  jsunt  intignlticant 
of  the  acruieri ;  and  according  to  one  ac(»uni  bs 
wai  bribed  by  Anjtm  and  Lycon  lo  take  part  in 
theafliiir.  ( Libui.  .Ipo/.  pp.  Il.fii.ed.  Reitke.) 
Soon  after  the  death  of  Sacratet,  the  Alfaeniam 
repented  of  their  iniaitice,  and  Meletui  wu  Honed 
to  death  aa  one  of  the  aothon  of  the  it  folly.  (Diog. 
Ide'rL  ii.  43  ;  Diod.  lit.  37  ;  Said.  t.  e.  HArr9> : 
it  may  here  be  obeerred  that  tbe  article  in  Suidai 
is  a  mau  of  confuiiou  ;  then  ia  FTidehtly  in  it  a 
Hilling  up  of  the  live>  of  two  difforvnt  penona. 
Meliuui  of  Samoa  and  Meletua.) 

ciiier  of  Socratei  wa*  tbe  ume  person  aa  the  Me- 
ietui  who  wai  charged  with  papticipalion  in  the 
proOuiatinii  of  tbe  mytteriei,  and  in  the  mutilation 
of  the  Ilermae.  B.C.  4 IS,  and  wbo  waa  an  aclire 
poriiion  of  the  Thirty  TyianU.  both  a*  the  eircn. 
tioner  of  their  tentence  of  death  upon  Leon  of  So- 
bmli,  and  a>  an  eniiuary  to  I^cednemon  on  their 
behalf,  and  who  wa>  aftetwaidi  one  of  the  aouHn 
of  Andocidei  in  the  caae  reipecting  the  mriteriea, 
B.C  400  (Andoc.  dt  Myl.  pn,  7,  IB.  46,  Beiako  ; 
Xen. //««.  ii.4.  S36):  but  aa  all  lUii  i.  perfectly 
coiiiiitent  with  the  indiationa  we  have  notioed 
above  reipecting  the  age  of  Meletua,  then  Munia  no 
good  ground  for  didinguiahing  the  two  penona. 
though  they  cannot  be  identified  niili  abwiut* 
certainty.  (  Drojien,  «A^.  Af«.  ^"I-  lii.  p.  190.) 
Reapecting  the  form  of  the  naine,  KitiitTot  it 
■Inoit  luuTerully  adopted  by  modeni  Kbolm, 


M£LtN'NO.  lliil 

(hough  Welcker  debnd*  KiXtrat.  Vat  the  argu- 
ment* on  both  lidet.  and  Ripecling  Melelun  in 
general,  areClintoD,  F.  H.  vol.  ii.  p.  ixin. ;  Welcks, 
dii  Grktk.  Tray.  pp.  B72— 874  ;  Kayeer,  //a* 
CriL  Trag.  Orate,  pp.  2B4.  '2Ho.  Plato  mokaa 
Socralei  pun  upon  the  name  iwmal  timet  in  iha 
^M-W  (P■2^•  «-d-.  26.  c,  36,  d,).         [P.  S.] 

MG'LIA  (MiXtB).  ■  nymph,  a  daughter  pT 
Oceanna.  becaae  by  Inachut  the  mother  of  Phoro- 
neui  and  Aegialent  or  Pegeua.  (Apollod.  ii.  1.  9  1  ; 
SchoL  ud  Birip.  Oral.  S'iO.)  By  £eilenut  the 
became  the  mother  of  the  cmlaur.  Pholua  (Apollnd. 
ii,  5.  i  4),  and  by  Poaeidon  of  Amycua.  (Apollon. 
Hhod.  ii.  4  i  Serr,  ad  Am.  f  ZTi.)  She  waa 
carried  off  by  Apollo,  and  beist»  by  bim  ibe 
mother  of  Itmeaint  (xima  call  her  own  brother 
Innenui.  SchoL  ad  J^*d.  PyA.  li.  &  ;  Tieu.  ad 
Z^  1211),  and  of  ih*  wet  Tenenu.  She  waa 
wonbipped  in  tbe  Apollinian  suiclnary,  the  Ime- 
nium,  near  Thebea.  (Paua.  ii.  )U.  j  S,  96,  g  1  t 
Strsb.D.  413.) 

In  the  pluraJ  foim  HeAloi  or  Ht^iiflti  it  Uia 
of  the  nymphs,  who,  along  with  Uie  Gigantai 


and  E 


fnim  Uranna.  and  which  were 
(Hti.  TJmg.  1B7.)  The  nvmpht  thai  oaned  Ztm 
are  tikewite  called  Meliae.  (ChIIuo.  Hum.  i» 
Jov.  47  ;  Kuilalh.  ad  Horn.  p.  1963.)       |1>.  S.] 

MELIADES  (Miki^ii),  the  tame  at  the  Ma- 
liadet,  or  nymphi  oT  (he  diitrict  of  Melit,  near 
Tnchit.     (Soph.  FUloet  715.)  [L.  ».] 

MELIBOKA  (HOkJCoiB.)  1.  A  daughlu  of 
0<«anua,  and,  by  PeU^ua,  the  mother  it  Lyeaoa. 
(ApoUod.  iii.  a  I  1.) 

3.  A  dBUghtirof  Magnea,  who  stUed  the  town 
of  MelibwH.  in  Magnetia,  after  her.  (Ruauth. 
oJi/DM.p.33a.) 

S.  One  of  Iha  daoglilen  of  Niobe.  (Apollod. 
iilS.  S6;  Pauhii.  31. 1  10.) 

youth  of  the  name  of  Alexia.     Aa,  bowerrr,  bar 


marriage  Meliboea  Ibrvw  hertelf  frnm  the  nxif  of 
her  house.  Bat  ihe  waa  not  injured,  and  etcaped 
to  a  boat  which  vat  hriiig  ntnr,  and  tbe  ropea  at 
which  betamo  untied  of  dieir  own  accord.  Th« 
boat  then  carried  her  lo  her  beloved  Aleiit.  The 
united  happy  loien  now  dedicated  a  uuietuary  la 
Aphrodite,  ■Dmamcd  Aatomaie  and  Epidaeiia  (Stcr. 
odAri.  i  731.) 

5.  The  mnther  of  Ajai,  and  wife  of  Thetena. 
(Alhen.  liii.  p.  S.^7.) 

Meliboea  oceart  alto  at  a  tumanio  of  PrrHpbone. 
(Utu>,  op.  Atlm.  air.  p  634.)  TU  ».] 

MELICERTES  {H.*.-r*pn|.),  a  tea  of  Alhaniaa 
and  Ino,  waa  metamerphf^fd  into  a  marine  divi- 
nity, under  tbe  name  «t  Palaemoo.  (Apolkid.  I  6. 
f  6 1  caiup.  ATUAHXa,    PaLaXKuM,  and    l>ai>- 

corn**.)  [L-  S.) 

MELlNAEA  (MMMiJa),  a  «r™me  of  Aphro- 
dite, whioh  (he  deriTnl  fifm  th'  Argira  town  Mt- 
tine.  (Sleph.  Bya-L*.  {  Ucoph.  403.)  [Lit.] 
MELINK  (HtXim),  a  daughter  of  Tteapiut. 
becama  by  Ilrraclia  Ihe  muthai  of  Laomedon. 
(Apellod.ii.7.  f  H.)  |I^  S-) 

MBLINNO   (Kt'.irni).   a  lyric   poetHa,  tba 

which  it  commonly  asctib-d  to  Erinna  of  l,fbim. 
Nothing  it  known  of  her  with  ovlainly,  «•*■( 
what  tbi  odo  iladf  ilwwi,  cimely,  that  ibt  Und  Is 
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the  flouriiliing  period  of  the  Roman  empire.  The 
ode  is  printfd,  with  an  admirable  esiay  upon  it, 
by  Welcker,  in  Creuzer*ft  MeleteMaia^  1817,  p.l« 
and  in  Welcker^s  Kleine  !Schri/lm^  voU  iL  p. 
160.  [P.&] 

MELISANDER  (M«A(<rav8pof),  of  Miletui,  ii 
said  to  hare  written  an  account  of  tlie  battles  of 
the  Lapithae  and  Centaurs,  and  is  classed  by 
Aeliun  with  the  poets  Orocbontius  and  Dares,  who 
are  stated  to  have  been  the  pradecessors  of  Homer. 
(Aelian.  V.  //.  xi.  2.) 

MELISSA  (M^Xi<r<ra),  that  is,  the  soother  or 
propitiator  (from  titkiaam  or  /iciAWw),  occurs, 
1.  As  the  name  of  a  nymph  who  discovered  and 
taught  the  use  of  honey,  aud  from  whom  bees  were 
believed  to  have  received  their  name,  lUKuram. 
(Schol.  ad  PiHd,  Fyth.  iv.  104.)  Bees  seem  to 
have  been  the  symbol  of  nymphs,  whence  they 
themselves  are  sometimes  called  Melissae,  and  are 
sometimes  said  to  have  been  metamorphosed  into 
bees.  (Schol.  ad  Pin  J.  I.  c.  ;  Ilesych.  s.  t?.  'Opo- 
StfivlaSts  ;  Columell.  ix.  2  ;  Schol.  ad  TheocriL  iii. 
13.)  Hence  also  nymphs  in  the  form  of  bees  are 
said  to  have  guided  the  colonists  tliat  went  to 
Ephesus  (Phiiostr.  Icon,  ii.  8) ;  and  the  nymphs 
who  nursed  the  infant  Zeus  are  cilled  Melissae,  or 
Meliae.  (Anton.  Lib.  19  ;  Callim.  llj/mn,  in  Jav. 
47  ;  ApoUod.  i.  1.  $  3.) 

2.  From  the  nymphs  the  name  Melissae  was 
transferred  to  priestesses  in  general,  but  more 
especially  to  those  of  Denieter  (Schol.  ad  Find.  Lc.  ; 
Callim.  Hymn,  in  Apoll.  110  ;  Ilesych.  s.  r.  M4- 
Ai<r<rai),  Persephone  (Schol.  ad  Throcrit.  xv.  94), 
and  to  the  priestess  of  the  Delphian  A])ollo.  (Pind. 
Pyth.  iv.  106  ;  Schol.  ad  Kurip,  IlifpiJ.  72.)  Ac- 
cording to  the  scholiasts  of  Pindur  and  Euripides, 
priestesses  received  the  name  Melissae  from  the 
purity  of  the  bee.  Comp.  a  story  about  the  origin 
of  bees  in  Serv.  ad  Afn.  i.  434. 

3.  Melissa  is  also  a  surname  of  Artemis  as  the 
goddess  of  the  moon,  in  which  capacity  she  alle- 
viates the  suffering  of  women  in  childbed.  (Por- 
phjT.  De  Antr.  Aymph,  p.2G\,) 

4.  A  daughter  of  Epidanuius,  became  by  Posei- 
don the  mother  of  Dyrrhachius,  from  whom  the 
town  of  Dyrrhachium  derived  its  name.  (Steph. 
BvB.  8.  V.  kvppdxwv.)  [L.  S.J 

'MELISSA  (M^A«r<ra),  the  wife  of  Periandcr, 
tyrant  of  Corinth.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Prodes, 
tyrant  of  Epidaums,  and  Eristheneia  ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  Diogenes  I^aertius  (i.  94),  was  called  Lysis 
before  her  marriage,  and  received  the  name  Mc- 
lisva  from  Periander.  She  bore  two  sons,  Cypselus 
and  Lycophron,  and  her  husband  was  passionately 
attached  to  her;  but  in  a  fit  of  jealousy,  produced 
by  the  slanderous  tales  of  some  courtesans,  he 
killed  her  in  a  barbarous  manner.  [Pkriander.] 
From  the  story  of  the  appearance  of  the  shade  of 
Mclisvi  to  the  ambassadors  sent  by  Periander  to 
consult  the  oracle  of  the  dead  among  the  Thespro- 
tians,  and  the  mode  in  which  Periander  sought  to 
appease  her,  we  may  gather  that  he  sought  to  still 
liis  remorse  by  the  rites  of  a  dark  and  barbarous 
superstition :  he  took  a  horrible  revenge  on  those 
who  had  insti;;nted  him  to  the  murder  of  his  wife. 
(H»Tod.  iii.  .50,  V.  9'2  ;  Atheii.  xiii.  p.  589,  f.  ; 
Ding.  Laert.  i.  94  ;  Plut.  .Styrf.  Sap.  Coac.  p.  146.) 
Pausaiiias  (ii.  28.  §  8)  mentions  a  monument  in 
memorv  of  Melissa,  near  Epidaurus.      [C.  P.  M.] 

MELISSE'NUS    GREGO'RIUS.       [Masi- 

MAS.] 


MELISSCa 

MELISSEUS  (MsAurvWr  or  MlAsvmt]^ 

ancient  king  of  Crete,  who,  by  AmfiWn/ 
the  &ther  of  the  nympha  Adnwtaa  nd  Uh,  » 
whom  Rhea  entrusted  tbe  infrnt  Zmb  Is  hi 
brought  apt.  (ApoUod.  i.  1.  §  6  s  Hj 
Astr.  iL  13.)  Other  acconntt  call  Um 
of  this  king  Melissa  and  Amalthoa.  (L^ctHLL 
22.)  [L.  &] 

MELISSEUS  (MflXurvcife).  •  Greek  writer  d 
uncertain  date,  wrote  a  work  entitled  Ai>ft 
(Txets.  OuL  tL  90  ;  SchoL  as  Htmod.  ^^^ 
Oxon.) 

MELISSUS  (MAurvof),  of  Samoa,  a  Gndk 

C'*  tsopher,  the  son  of  Ithagenea,  is  aaid  to  bn 
likewise  distingniahed  as  a  ■tatenun,  aid  M 
have  commanded  the  fleet  which  fint  conqaenia 
part  of  the  Athenian  amuuncnt  whick  bbdEadel 
the  island  under  the  conamand  of  Peridei ;  hm  it 
is  stated  afterwards  that  he   waa  coaqiBeRd  If 
Pericles,  in  01.  85.     Thncydidea  doeo  not  wBtM 
Melissus.    (Pint  PerieL  26,  27;  conp.  Thmi, 
2,  adv,  ColoL  32.)     Thia  aecount  ia  ■appoitcd  bf 
the  statement  of  Apollodoma,  that  Mcfassai  i» 
rished  in  01  84  ;  but  it  ia  irreconcilable  witk  tb 
account  which  representa  him  as  penoDiOj  «•• 
nected  with   Heiacleitna,   who   liTod  at  a  mtA 
earlier  period.  (Oiog.  LaerL  is.  24.)     ThcRsnBi 
to  be  less  reason  for  doubting  that  he  waisdh* 
ciple  of  Parmenides,  and  it  is  qaite  certam  Ail  h 
was  acquainted  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Ektfio^ 
which  in  fiict  he  comptetelr  adopted*  thi^^  ki 
took  up  the  letter  lather  than  the  spiiit  of  thdr 
system,  as  is  prored  by  the  fragments  df  Us  e«k, 
which  was  written   in   pioae,  and  in  the  Inbi 
dialect    They  have  been  preserred  by  ffiiif^''^"- 
and  their  genuineness  is  attested  by  the  wsfk  d 
Aristotle  or  Theophiastus.     He  pmes  that  At 
coming  into  existence  and  the  annihilatioa  sf  of 
thing  that  exists  are  hoth 
it  be  supposed  that  it  arises  from  a 
or  from  some  existence.     But  eren  here  Mdamm 
is  unable  to  maintain  the  pore  idea  of  eniMaBi^ 
which  we  find  in  ParmenideSy  ibr  he  deaiM  tfat 
existence,  and  still  more  absolute  **«■»*—  {yi 
dvKus  iSv)  can  arise  from  non-existeneeL    Fne- 
nides  could  not  have  admitted  the  diflewnes  sf  dt- 
grees  of  existence,  which   is  hc««  aisamcd,  mg 
more  than  the  parts  of  existence  which  lIcBsm 
assumes  as  possible,  or  at  least  aa  not  ahsuhti^ 
opposed  to  the  idea,  unoe  he  thinks  it  nseesniy  le 
prove  that  no  part  of  existence  conld  hare  cbbh 
into  existence   any  more   than    existence  itsdl 
(Simplic.  M  Ariitol.  Pkya.  £  22,  b ;  Aristot  ik 
Xennpk,  Gorg,  ti  MdisB,  1.)      The  infincwe  rf 
Melissus  which  now  follows,  that  things  wUck 
have  neither  beginning  nor  end  must  he  iafiaiM 
and  unlimited  in  nugiiitude,  and  aceordiM^y  mi 
(ibid,  and  Simplic.  t  23,  h.  fragmi,  2  and  f— II ; 

in    Brandis,  ComnwnlaL  JSSboMc.),   is   '^■■*^ 

erroneous,  since,  without  eren  attempting  a  madia- 
tion,  he  assumes  infinitude  of  space  in  Aums  wUeI 
have  no  beginning  or  end  in  time.  The  sn^Uciq 
of  existence  he  infers  from  its  unity,  and  he  WfOM 
to  have  endeavoured  very  minutely  to  show  Airf 
no  cliange  could  take  place  either  in  quantity  M 
quality,  and  neither  internal  nor  extcnal  molim 
(Fr.  4.  1 1,  &c. ;  Ariatot.  I  c.)  From  thia  he  ihfl 
argued  backwards,  and  assumed  the  impossihiEQ 
of  findbg  existence  in  the  actual  world.  (SnnliB 
De  Ooela,  t  138,  and  the  correcled  test  erAi 
&sAo^  M  ulrisfof.  ed.  Bondia,  pi  609,  k)    BaAfl 


MKLITO, 


knonledge  deriied  Enm  eiperienta  iir  in  iluun- 
Hlvft  coDliadictory,  ind  Ihmt  Ibe  iBillty  of  Ilw 
utiul  WDiid  i>  inconceinble.  The  fniKineiit*  of 
HfliiBDi  are  col]«led  by  Ch.  A.  Bnuiilia,  Cbrnwo- 
(nfioiitiiii  £WKiijniiii.  pan  primm,  p.  lU^.  &.(l,  mid 
by  Mullfuh,  ArisMtlU  de  AfdiaOy  X,-iit,jiluinr^  tt 
Goryia  DitpitUUiona^  atn  EUaticormit  pJnlato- 
phommfragmaUiM,  *c,  BeroL  1846.         JU  S.J 

MELlStiUS(MAiffmii).  1.  A  Thcb.in.lhcMn 
oi  Teletladei.  of  the  brndy  of  the  Cltonymidac 
wbo  coDquered  in  Ihe  chariot  tsce  M  ilir  Nrniean 
f[amfi,And  in  the  pancnuom  at  tha  IttLuiian  gimiEi. 


third  I 
2.  A  Oreek  wril 


B  of  Euboon.  wh 


latunl  hitlory.  (Fulgent, 
ii.  16.)  He  it  probably  (he  ume  u  the  MetiuDi 
refetTcd  to  by  Paliepbatei  {Proem.)  ami  b/  Seiviui 
{ad  Virg.Aa.ii.  146). 

3.  A  Roman  writer  meDliooed  by  Pliny  among 
those  from  whom  he  dnw  materiBla  for  hii  7lh, 
9lh.  lOlh,  1  Ith,  and  35lh  boidil.  [C.  P.  M 

MKL15SUS,  AE'UU3,BduliDgiii.Hhad  Roi 
gnunmariaa  menlioDcd  by  Aului  GelliLis  [iviii.  6). 
He  wai  (he  author  of  a  work,  Dt  lo^,...R,li   Pro- 
prieliUe.  [V.  P.  M,] 

MELISSUS,  C,  MAECETNAS,  n  miite  of 
Spoletium.  Ha  waa  of  free  birth,  but  unt  eipoHd 
■     ■  ■        '  ncy,  ai  • 


He  woa  tanteniparBry  with  Uegnippni,  Die 
of  Coiintfai  Ajwllinaria  of  Hiei^nlii,  aod 
(Euieb.  i/.£.  ir.  SI).  Of  bi*  pennBol  hiilaiy 
Tery  little  ia  known.  The  epithelt  Aiiuui  and 
Satileiuia,  given  to  him  by  Jeroine  {Da  rir.  JSialr. 
c  24).  indiiaite  the  place  of  bli  epiioopal  chu^ 
not,  H  tir  aa  appean,  of  hit  birih.  Polycrataa  ct 
Epheiiu,  a  writer  of  xHnenhat  later  d^e,  iu  bii 
letter  te  Victor,  biihop  of  Rome  (apud  Eniebi 
H.  E.  T.  24),  calla  him  "  Euaochna,"  but  it  i>  not 
clear  whether  thislenaia  to  be  uodenlond  litenlly, 
or  n  aiinply  exprCHiTe  of  bii  inriohie  chaitily. 
At  what  lime  he  beauie  biihop  of  Sardei  ii  not 

veny  aiok  at  Laodiccia  reapeciing  the  oburvanM 
uf  EaiUT,  whicb  ocruioned  bim  la  write  hii  hook 
on  the  labjeel  {Clem.  Ateiouidi.  apud  GsKb.  H.  E. 
ir.  Ifi).  Thii  coQtioTfny  anxe  when  Sertiliui 
Paului  wa«  proconuii  of  Aiia,  and  at  the  lima  <rf' 
the  martyrdom  of  Sagaria,  who  ia  thought  to  hat* 
luB^red  in  the  pinaculian  nnder  M.  Anrrliua. 
During  the  mine  pentculion,  Melilo  compoMd  bij 
A^agia,  which,  aa  it  waa  nddnued  to  Aui«liii« 
alone,  appean  ta  bare  been  wrilien  after  the  dMlb 
of  I.ueiua  Vertu.  in  ji.  D.  169.  The  (Sroibma  b( 
Kiuebiua  plae«  ita  pteMntntian  in  a.  d.  169 — 170  i 

;. ■  h —  1. —  — i.,._  .k between  Ihow 

Di  himwlf  died 


found 

and  reared  him  to  Uaecenaa.     Tli^ugh  bii 

DOlh 

r  declared  hit  real  origin,  he  refbifd  lo  leaie 

Maee. 

naa.      He   wa»,    howeier,   ipetdily   mnnu- 

,  and  obtained  the  IkTonr  of  Angu«u^  who 

Hioned  him  to  arrange  the  libr,iT7  in  the 

r: 

a  of  Octavia.     At  an  advanced  p-riod  of  Ufe 

mmeneed  the  eompaailion  of  a  collection  of 
and  witticiama     He  alio  wrote  playi  of  a 

joke. 

novel 

•ort,  which  be  called  7>t>6»bu.     (Suet,  it 

/««< 

Gramm.   21  i   0».  «  /■«*  iv.   16.  30.) 

Suete 

niuii,  in  (he  pauage  already  referred  to, 
him  C.  Meliaaua,  but  in  another  place    (J> 

call) 

7//UK 

.  <-■«««.  3).  he  lerm.  him  Lenaeu*  Meli«ofc 

forw 

ich  it  haa  been  conjectured  we  might  tnteod 

Cil.ii 

•    MeliHUL       By  ?liny   (H.  A',  iivili.  G. 

i.l7) 

he  ii  called  Maecenai  Meliuut.      (C.P.M.I 

MK'LITE  <M.Jl.iTi).     1.  A  nymph,  orui  otlhi 

New 

ile^  a  daughter  of  Neren.  and  Dun,.    (Horn. 

//.  I 

iii.  42  :    Hea   r*«9.  246  ;  Ap.,ll,>J.  L  2.  | 

^aiafL,a  daughter  of  the  riverg*^  Aegacua. 
me,  by  Heiaclei,  the  mother  of  Ilvlluv  in 
try  of  the  Pbaeaciant     (Apollon.  Rhod. 


3.  A  daughter  of  El 
by  Itritomartii.      [Bn: 

MELITEUS(r"  • 
Olbreion  nymph, 
in  a  wood,  leit  Hen 


Hew 


euld  diic 


■e  that  he  wai  rcMcd  by  hertt, 
and  the  boy  grew  up.  Al  length  h*  wai  Coimd  by 
bit  ■tcp-brolher  Phagou»,  who  took  him  with  him. 
and  nave  him  the  nama  of  Mellteiit.  from  hit 
bfl.ing  been  reared  by  beet     The  town  of  Melite 


13.) 


IL-S.) 


MfLITO  (MtMrov),  a  Chnatian  writer  of  con- 


ID  J3  I 

.tury.  J 

nytiua  -1 

otbm  I 

"^  I 


(Ai:. 


L'8).      The 


.  apologi 


■enled  to  Aureliui  and  Verut.  a.  d.  16J.  the  alhet 
to  Aun'Sim  alone,  A.  [>.  169.  Tdlemanl  itdiipuwd 
to  I'lan  the  Apolagy  ■•  hite  aa  the  ytar  I^A  ; 
Penrton  and  Kodwell  between  170  and  175  i  and 
JiamKBB  (AiuKila  PalilicEaJt,.)  and  Lardner  at 
late  BA  A.  D.  177.  The  time,  plaee,  and  manner  of 
MeliU'i  death  ore  not  accnntely  and  certainlf 
known:  from  the  rilencr  of  Polycnioa  (apod  Euarb. 
L  e.)  ii  may  be  inferred  that  he  wni  not  a  Martyr  | 
(he  place  of  hit  death  may  be  cimjeclDied  tram 
that  of  hi*  interment,  which  Polycnttsi  tiatet  ta 
have  been  Sards  ;  nnd  at  for  the  dale  of  it,  Paly> 
cnte*.  whoM  letter  lo  Victor  waa  appajonlly  wrillfa 
about  196,  tpeaki  of  it  in  a  way  which  inditalea 

Tbe  worki  of  Melito  are  enumaiaied  by  Enttlmi 
(/r.KiT.26)MfatlaHi:— I.  Htpl  tw  miirKs  Ua, 
Dt  Patda  Libri  duo.  2.  ntfi  nXrttlai  «i  wf 
t^Ar.  Dt  Kitta  llrrmii  NaUami  (a.  de  KerU  dm- 
nmlKMc)  tt  dt  Pn^tittit.  Boine  iuterpreMra, 
mctuding  RuGnua,  have  ijincenraleU-  renderad  Ihlt 
patHig'',  aa  if  it  tpuke  of  two  diatind  wicltiL 
Jeronw  (Oi  tint  lUmtr.  c.  34)  giro  tha  tith  of 
Ihii  work  in  Utin.  Dt  Vila  PrtfiMan-m,  whkh 
hii  tmnmhitor.  the  (D-cnlled  Sophroiiiu*.  m-lnuulalct 
into  Ontk.  atfi  Blev  wft^/tftuciK.  giving  main  ts 
think  that  the  original  text  of  Knvbina  *H  titpl 
1^1  -o*,Tei».  Tw  ipa^mmv;  Iwt  all  the  MSS. 
and  lliD  teit  of  Nicephorut  Callitti  wppnR  tilt 
common  reading,  3.  TltjA  JfrvAVffffat,  Dt  Kt^nvt^ 
4.  Htfi  n^xiurnT,  Df  Dil  boml»l.a.  G.  Ibfl  ^ 
ttait  irtfinv,  Pt  IVatura  Hnminit,  Itaflnu 
appean  to  hare  mul  Xltf)  xirrtmt  MfAmi,  bt  ha 
render*  It  Dt  fUt  lUmh-iM.  6.  Otpl  wXdnM, 
Dt  OwtiuiM.  or  according  tu  JenwHi,  lit  Pliiniili 
and  according  to  RuAnna,  Oi /Ij^nierifu.  Nietphonia 
CnllitU,  who,  lik«  RuAnna.  irad  Mmm  le  th» 
tiiU  of  No.  A,  tpuki  of  Nm.  fi  and  6  aaou'  wiirh. 
Iltp)  nlffTtwi  irtfi^wau  aal  w\dintit.  iM  Fidt  11^ 
■Mil  (I  Onatiam.     7.  tltfi  draita^t  «l#T«in  alt* 
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OfrrnpU»¥y  De  OheilinUia  Sentmum  Pidei  praedanda 
m.  De  Obe^lieMtia  SeHtmim  FideL  Nicephorot  Cal- 
liati  speaks  of  two  works,  Ut^  ihroaroi^t  wiortut^ 
aiid  nc^  oiffBrrniplM' ;  and  Jerome,  in  his  catalogue 
of  the  works  of  Melito,  enumerates  consecutirely 
De  ScHMibuM  and  De  Fide,  which  Sophronius 
renders  Tltpi  Siovolot  and  TltpH  rmif  vicrrtfr.  Rn- 
liuus  also  gives  two  titles  as  of  separate  books,  De 
Obedienlia  Fidei  and  De  SetuUme^  which  two  titles 
represent  tho  one  title  given  in  the  present  text  of 
Eusebius.  8.  n«pl  ifwx^t  no!  atifiaros  ^  vo6s,  De 
Amma  ei  Corpore  eeu  de  Menie:  or,  as  Rafinns 
wn^eniU  DeAnima  H  Corpore  et  Mente,  Jerome 
has  only  De  Aninui  et  Corpore.  9.  H*f^  Aovrpov, 
De  BuptiemaU  s.  De  Lavacro.  One  MS.  of  Euse- 
bius supported  by  Nicephorus  Callisti,  speaks  of 
this  work  as  a  portion  of  No.  8.  10.  Ilcpj  dAiy^tat, 
De  Veritaie.  11.  Hep)  xriatts  icel  ytptfffn  XpuT" 
Tov,  De  Creat'ume  et  OtneraUoite  CkrisiL  Some 
MSS.  read  wCarMS  instead  of  leriireets ;  but  this 
reading  was  probably  introduced  after  the  rise  of 
the  Arion  controversy  caused  the  word  KrUrtms  to 
be  regarded  as  heterodox.  RuBnus  has  De  Fide 
(as  if  he  hud  read  Ilcpl  irlffrtvs  instead  of  Ilf^ 
KTiffws)  and  De  (JenervUione  CAriOi  as  the  titles  of 
two  separate  books.  Jerome  has  only  De  Gemra- 
tione  ChrittLt  omitting  to  ronder  the  obnoxious 
word  Kthtwu  12.  Utpi  trpo^utflai^  De  Pro- 
pheiia.  Jerome  rondcrs  the  title  De  Propketia 
tua,  Rufinus,  who  has  De  Prophetia  ejus^  connects 
this  title  by  the  conjunction  et  with  the  title  of  the 
latter  work  mentioned  under  No.  1 1,  Z>8  (Jtneror 
Hone  ChriMti  et  de  Prvphetia  ejus.  It  may  be  men- 
tioned, in  vindication  of  Jerome^s  version,  that 
according  to  the  testimony  of  TcrtuUian  (in 
a  work  now  lost,  but  which  Jerome  (/.  c)  cites,  and 
which  was  written  after  he  became  a  Montanist), 
Melito  was  regarded  by  many  persons  (whether 
among  the  Montanists  or  the  Catholics,  is  not 
clear)  as  a  prophet.  13.  UtpH  ^o^eyiaSj  De 
Philojcenia  s.  De  IJospiialUate.  14.  'H  ic\«£t, 
Claris;  of  which  we  shall  ^>eak  presently.  15. 
n«pl  TOV  iiaSoKov  KoX  Trjs  droKoAi/ifrcwf  'Im^ivov, 
De  DiaJbulo  et  de  Apocalypei  Joannis.  Both 
Rufinus  and  Jerome  speak  of  two  books,  one 
De  Diaboio^  the  other  De  Apocalypsi ;  they  are 
perhaps  right.  IG.  Ilcpt  inraf/JMrov  Bcov^  De 
Deti  Corpore  induto.  From  a  passage  in  Origen, 
quoted  by  Theodoret  {Quaest.  in  Genesimy  c.  *J0), 
Melito  appears  to  have  believed  that  Qod  possessed 
a  bodily  form,  and  to  have  written  in  support  of 
that  doctrine.  This  work  was  probably  the  one 
referred  to  by  Origen  ;  and  it  is  in  vain  that  some 
modem  critics  have  argued  that  it  wus  written  on 
the  incarnation  of  Christ.  Anastasius  Sinaita,  in 
his  'OSiry^f,  Dux  Viae  adversus  Acephalos^  c.  13, 
has,  indeed,  quoted  a  passage  from  Melito^s  book, 
ricp^  ffapKtiatuis  XpurroVf  De  Inoamatiome  CkrisHf 
but  this  appears  to  be  a  different  work  from  the 
present,  and  is  not  mentioned  by  Eusebius.  17. 
llpos  *AvTurikoy  Bc^AiStoi',  Libellus  (sc.  supple*) 
ad  AnUminuin,  This  was  the  ApUoyia  or  defence 
of  Christianity  already  mentioned.  1 H.  *£icAo7ai, 
Eclogae^  sc  ex  Lihris  Vet.  Ihiai/wnli,  comprised, 
according  to  Jerome,  in  six  books.  This  last 
work  is  not  mentioned  by  Eusebius  when  enume- 
rating the  works  of  Melito,  but  he  afterwards 
gives  a  quotation  from  it.  (Euseb.  //.  E,  iv.  26.) 
To  this  catalogue,  furnished  by  Eusebius,  we  may 
add  the  following  works  on  the  authority  of 
Ajmstaaiua  Sinaita,  who  lived  in  the  middle  of  the 


sixth  century.     19.  liiepl 

Inoarmaiiom  CkrUHt  oonntiiiy  of  at  In 

books,  and  directed,  portlj  or  vboDf, 
Marcion.  (Sea  above.  No.  16.)  90.  A 
ra  vrfOos,  OraHo  m  Puwriomtm,  Beadi 
genuine  wriUngi  of  Melito,  anotkw  k 
ascribed  to  him,  Db  TVamaUm  Bm/lm  I 
which  is  extant  in  Latin,  md  appeni  i 
editions  of  the  BiUsoOMS  Rairwu^hA  it  i 
rallT  allowed  to  be  apurioaiL  It  is  iMBtiii 
witnout  the  antbor^  nana,  in  tha  Dttn 
Pope  Gelasius  L,  in  whidi  it  it 
spurious  books;  and  is  mentii 
the  name  of  Melito,  by  the  Tencimfale  Bed 
traetat  m  ^cto,  cb{i.  8,  Opera^  vol  tl  «dL 
Col.  1612),  who  deacribea  it  as  a  faga 
points  out  its  inronaietiniciaa  with  the  S 
nairatlTeiL 

The  number  of  hie  genuina  woAa  nl 
shows  the  industry  of  Melito,  and  tMr  i 
indicate  the  tariety  of  hb  attainmaiti ;  i 
eulogies  of  the  most  learned  fiithan,  aad  th 
timony  of  the  high  repiatatkm  which  Msl 
joyed,  make  na  regret  that  of  all  then  i 
onlr  a  few  finigmenta  have  ilfiemndid  te  ea 
It  is,  however,  to  be  obaerrad  that  then  i 
are  qualified  by  intimationa  of  hia  gnn  on 
the  Deity.  The  ezpreaa  drrlaratina  cf  (h 
to  his  belief  that  Ood  had  •  bodily  fcim 
ported  by  the  testimony  of  Gannadni  cf  ] 
\lA.D^Eodet.^4y  Modcnwiim 
vain  to  exculpate  him  ;  and  TiUoBMnt,  Am 
willing  to  conclude  podtifaly  that  a 
nent  could  have  held  ao  grooa  an 
that,  possibly,  this  impatatMo,  or  the 
him  of  the  bookJ>t  TVoassta  B»  FbyM^  m 
prevented  the  church  from  hooonring  hii  i 
by  an  appointed  oflke.  Modem  Raana  D 
as  Relhtfinin,  Baioniua,  Hallariw^  TQlmsa 
lier,  &C.,  do  not  hesitate  to  give  hm  the 
^^Saint,"*  and Tillemont  pleada  that  they  m 
only  following  the  tradition  of  the  AMtic  c 

The  book  published  in  Franch  (11 
under  the  titfe  of  Apooaiiffm  dm 
ntire  against  the  monka. 

The  fiagmentt  of  Melito'k  writiMa  an 
lows.     We  prefix  to  the  notiee  of  «aa  the 


of  the  work^  from  which  it  is  takm,  ia  d 
logue  of  the  works  of  thia  fisther  ahmdj 
I.  A  fragment  of  the  worts  D^  Phsrila,  at 
by  Eusebius  (//.  E,  It.  26X  ehowi^gwhea 
wrote  it.  17.  Several  fragmenta  of  the  Jj 
all  but  one,  pceserred  by  Eniebina  (!.«•)•  i 
remaining  one  in  the  f^majnnsi  JF^idUb  ( 
ed.  Paris,  207,  ed.  Venice,  and  toL  i-  pu  4 
Bonn).  18.  A  Tory  Taluable  paai^ge  pneai 
Eusebius  (JL  &)  from  the  *s^^^#^  or  lathi 
the  introductory  letter  to  the  Edone  addn 
**OnesimuB,  my  brother'*  (whetti«  hia 
brother,  or  simply  a  feUow-Cliriatiana  ia  not 
containing  the  earliest  catakgne  of  **the  I 
the  Old  Covenant  (or  TestamentX**  givfi 
Christian  writer.  His  cataiogoe  ^leia  w 
received  canon  of  the  Old  TeetaaMnt,  thw 
it  omits  the  books  of  Nehemiah  and  EiliN 
Nehemiah  is  perhaps  incloded  under  the  tit 
or  EsdnM.  None  of  the  hooka  of  the  Api 
are  mentioned:  the  book  of  Wiadem  hi 
thought  to  be  indnded,  hat,  ^Twdiiy  to ' 
timony  of  severe!  ancient  MSS.  of  Ennbi 
ported  by  Rufiuni  and  Maoiphean  GtalH 
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game  ii  mentioned  lU  a  s«ond  liile  of  ihr  Book  oS 
Proverba.  From  Mdito'*  ui«  o!  th>'  icnn  ii  rfji 
waXtuii  SioMdii  fitlKla,  "  Vtirr'n  Ti^Btunienti  (■. 
Fopderii)  Lihri,"  Lardn«  infef ,  iti.ii  I  lie  Chri.tian 

under  th«  litle  of  TIk  Nno  ■iUiMml.  19.  An 
titncl  from  the  work  D»  laiorniriom  Ckridi, 
preecrTed  by  Anutaaiut  Sinnita  (//»{&/.<.  Dum 
Viar,  c.  13).  »nd  oi-jll'nglj-  B|i[»nlrd  to  by  Ca?e 
(Ilia.  LUU)  u  iliowino  Me]ito'>  onhodoiy  »  \o 
the  two  nmlure.  of  ChritU  '1  In-  .(..oUition,  how- 
eier,  iippean  to  b«  a  nimnuty  <'f  Mfljio'i  lUU- 
mcnu  ntlher  than  an  (lacl  dLiiii.:i  uf  hit  wordi. 
That  Mtlito  wrote  in  lupporl  if  lli.'  tivo  iialurM  of 
Chrial  it  ilGnncd  by  an  snoiivmiiirB  writer  cited 
b;  Enwbiui  (//.  E.  T.  W).  '  It  is  furthgr  ub- 
aerrable  that  Melito  entendi  our  I.oid't  niiniatiy 
to  thrm  jean,  contraijtolheiiiiiic  jri-iipral  opinion 
of  bit  day.  20.  A  veiy  bri^f  ,:.tmcl  from  the 
Oratio  n  Paaiomm,  "  Cod  tuircrril  \,j  the  Tight 
hand  of  Iit>el,"i>  alto  preut^i.J  LyAmutuiiu 
(ibid.  e.  12).  Four  eitracta.  ;i..rhjip«  from  the 
Eclogae,  ia  an  ancient  MS.  Ov.i.i  i>,  t.'c«n'i>. 
Thete  fregmenti  ban  'been  i.ullitti'd  by  tbe  dili- 

Entrbiua,  and  tbe  CkraiiaM  I'ludult,  ore  given 
by  Halloii,  in  hit  IllailT.  ErtJa.  OHcmL  Script. 
SaK.  If,  together  with  three  of  the  bngnrnu 
from  the  Cuttma  n  Grwnii.  I'heu  frngmenta 
from  the  QitHUt  were  enlarged  tij  the  dilifienn  of 
Woog  (Diaert-If.  de  Mdiloj,.')  uni  Nicepliomi 
(Oitna  n  Octateuch.  2  yo\t.  H.  I.i)ja.  Uli—i). 
The  paiaagei  from  Anaalatiiu  ?mij[iii.,i  are  aJded  in 
the  BiLiiolk.  Patnm  of  QallaOil.  Uil  he  omiti  tbo« 
from  the  OilrMa,  The  whole  ...i  {].._■  frafimtnta  of 
Melito  are  giien  in  the  HtUgm.,-  .V.„'r,ie  of  Kautb 
(vol.  up.  109,  Ac.  B»o.Oion.  I :> I  i.  .lie). in  which 


The  n 


0    Ihit  I 


in  any 


rery  « 


I^be,  in  hii  book  D>  S-riprorib.  Eeelaiial. 
(vol  ii.  p.  S7),  mentions  a  Lutin  Tenion  of  tbn 
Oaru  of  Meiito,at  being  in  hi>  time  eilanl  in  US. 
in  the  College  of  Clermont,  at  I'orit.  Fiwn  ■ 
tranicript  of  thit  MS.  (eoljaled  with  another), 
which  it  among  the  papen  of  Ombe,  in  the  Bod- 
leian Libiaiy  at  Oxford,  il  appcan  to  be  much 
inierpoUled,  if  indeed  any  part  of  it  it  genuine. 
Il  it  a  ton  of  vocabalary  of  tfai'  ligiiniiive  tenni  of 
Scripture,  umenhlt  lioiilar  Icf  Hi.'  lie  Fvrmvlit 
S/'tiHuaiia  /nieiiiifentiai oi  Euch>-v\m  of  Lyon.  Cm- 
>,iut.  and  after  hit  death  Vfa,^.  hml  i.iletided  to 
i.ubliih  it ;  but  it  remaini  itill  in  MS.  Woog,  in 
hit  Diutrl,  Sremtda  dt  MtlUim,,  Ua^,  given  a  tvlla- 
bni  of  the  Capita,  and  printed  tlir  lin.1  Caput  'at  a 
iprqjnien.  In  the  MS.  in  the  (  ],.riri.»it  College  the 
ned  Ml 


fuurlh  e. 


y  Ronth  fro 


the  (iifcnii,  it  from  the  originul  CLivit  of  Melito. 
(Euteb.  Hieronym.  Owl.  AwrAu/e.  ".  .T- i  Ilal- 
loii,  ;.  c. :  Cave,  tfiil.  Lilt  ail  ami.  1 70,  vol  i.  p. 
71,  ed.  Oxford,  1740 -t3i  TiI1l'.j>o»i.  Mlmoin., 
vol.  iL  p.  407,  &c,  p.  6G3,  &c. ;  C>^tUier.  A-Uhti 
SacrU,  roL  ii.  p.  7S,&c.  1  Laidnur,  l'ndi!iim>i.  ft. 
ii.  ch.  15  ;  Cbriciu  (Le  Oerc),  lliiL  Erda.  dt 
primar.  Satnlor.  ad  nun.  169,  c.  S~iO  ;  lUigi 
ife  //oemiarTi.  tect.  it.  c.  li.  ;  Wong,  Dinerl,  /.Jt 
MdiUmt;  Fabric  BibL  Grate,  vol.  lii.  p.  149, 
die  1  Semler,  Uiii,  Ecdei.  Seltfii  liipila  San.  II. 
c.  5  I  Unpin.  Naurrlle  BilliolK.  da  Ant.  Errla. 
T3l.  L  pt.  i.  asd  ii.  Svo.  Pati>,   1G98  ;  CaUuad, 


MF.LU3.  1CI2A 

,m,  PnJrff.  is  l-ol.ll.e.U_ 

-  ia  MrliUi.   Fnifr- 


Hihiiuli. 

Httiifmrit  Snertifiy 

mnrft..)  [J.CM.) 

HKLITO'DES  (MtXrrgMm),    ' 

honey,  occun  at  a  Eupbemiitic  i 

phone.  (Theoctit  XT,  94  i  Porphyr.  Ailr.  J\>.pl. 

p.  261.)  [L.  S.i 

ME'LIUS  (MitA<Di),  tbe  name  of  two  mythicni 
runaget,  the  one  a  eon  of  Priaia  (Apollad.  iii. 
I.  i  £),  and  the  ulhei  ii  cotnmouly  called  Melni. 

IM.LUS.1  [L.8.] 

MELLA,  ANNAEU&     TMsLa.) 
MELLOBAUDES  or  MALLOBAUDES.  oda 

of  the  FiaDkiib  kinga  of  the  time  of  the  einpcrat 

OratiuL     He  becomet  known  to  ua  flnt  u  au 

officer  under  the  emperor  Contiautiua  In  Haul. 

(Amm.    Muc.  ii>.  11,  xv.g.)     He   oat    alle> 

ward*    ditUnguiahed    by    hti   victory 


n 


I    Alan 


of 


the  ouopaign  of  Ontian  a 
a.  O.  37  7,  lie  wai  Comes  dometticoruin,  ana  inaren 
with  Nannienua  the  chief  military  command,  and 
hod  B  principal  part  in  the  vivloiy  of  Arjientaria. 
[aB.aTiaNua,No.2.]  Mellobaudei  i*  lometimM 
identified,  il  ia  difficult  to  lay  whether  correctly  or 

puort  Vajenlinian  1.  and  Gntian.  It  waa  by  bit 
adnee  that  on  the  dwtli  of  Valentinian  I.  hit  ion 
of  tbe  tame  name,  ■  ebild  of  fbui  ymrt  old,  waa 
nude  collcugua  in  tbe  em[Hre  with  hit  brother 
"      —  No.  2),  .      ■  - 


«  Utter.     (Ami 


»-) 


Menibaudet  waa  twice  contol,  a.  D.  377  Bod  itti. 
Id  the  latlrr  year  he  commanded  the  anny  o( 
Oralinn  agunat  iho  nturper  Maiimui,  and  it  eam- 
manly  charged  with  betmyiBg  hi>  muter  (Uaa- 
TtANfn,  No. -2],  from  which  charge  Till^moDl  («uf. 
dct  limp.  ydU  r.  p.  723)  defendt  him.     At  any 

put  to  death  by  Maiimua,  (Pacalua,  Patm/fnt. 
alTimhi.)  [J.  C  M.j 

MELLO'NA  or  MELL0'N1,\,  a  Runao  di<t- 
nily,  who  iru  believed  to  protect  the  honey,  bal 
i*  otherwiee  unknown.  (Aug.  Dc  Ch,  IMt.  ie.  34 1 
Amob.  odr.  (;«■:  >v.  7.  S.  II.)  I  US.) 

U  ELO  Bl  US  <M>)XMu»).  wai  one  of  the  thirty 
lynula  eitabliihed  at  AUien*  in  a  c  4U1,  and  waa 
among  ihoie  who  wen  lenl  to  the  home  of  Lyiiat 
and  PalmnanhD*  to  at^rehend  them  and  eeiae  their 
property.  (Xen.  HcU.  ii.  3.  g  3  i  Ly*.  r.  Srai. 
p.i21.)  [K.E.1 

MELO'UOSIS  or  MELO'BOTE  (HqAMtwil 
or  MijAof^),  a  nvmph,  laid  W  have  been  a 
daughter  of  Oceanna."  {Hom.  Ilyia.  m  Or.  43U  i 
Het.  7%Kw.  S34  :  Paua.  iv.  3D.  S  S  i  («mp,  I)K- 
».T.«.)  (US-l 

MELPOMENE  (MtAFo^m),  i.  e.  the  tinging 
{goddeu).  BDO  of  Iba  nine  Mutea,  beeatae  aiTur- 
wardt  the  Mute  of  Tngedy.  (Ilea.  riHy.  77| 
comp-MiraAa)  (L.  8.] 

MELPO'MENUS  (HiXnffitivi),  orihe  ainKiT. 
>m  a  tamanw  of  I>iany«u  at  Alhent,  and  in  tha 
Attic  demoa  of  Acbamb  (Paui.  i.  2.  g  4,  31. 
S3.)  [US.] 

MELU3  (Hn\«).  I.  A  eon  of  Miaie.  ft« 
whom  Ihe  tanctuary  of  Apollo  Mallovla  in  Leabna 
waa  Uilievid  to  have  derived  il>  nam*.  (Stvph. 
Uyi.  M.V,  MoAA^il.) 

2.  A  Delian  who  fled  ta  Cinyiu  in  <>pnw 
Clnvnu  n     •-■     • 


i 
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and  Ilia  relative  Peleia  iu  nianiug«».  Tlio  fniit  of 
this  marriage  was  a  son,  who  was  likewise  calle\l 
Melum  and  whom  he  caiist'd  to  be  brought  up  in 
the  Banctiuiry  of  Venus.  On  the  death  of  Adonis, 
the  elder  Melus  hung  himself  from  grief,  and  his 
wife  followed  his  example.  Aphrodite  then  meta- 
morphosod  Melus  into  an  apple  {fiijAov)^  and  his 
wife  into  a  dove  (WAfia).  The  younger  Melus 
was  ordered  by  the  goddess  to  return  with  a  colony 
to  Delos,  where  he  founded  the  town  of  Delos. 
There  the  sheep  were  called  from  him  /<^Aa,  be- 
cause he  first  taught  the  inhabitants  to  shear  them, 
and  make  cloth  out  of  their  wool.  (Serv.  ad  Viry, 
Ecfog.  viii.  37.) 

.3.  A  son  of  the  river-god  Scamander.  (Pt^lem. 
Heph.  np.  Phot.  liiU.  1.52.)  [L.  S.] 

MEMBLIAUi;S(M«M^AfapoO,  a  son  of  Poe- 
cilus,  a  Phoenician,  and  a  relation  of  Cadmii«. 
Cadmus  left  him  at  the  head  of  a  colony  in  the 
island  of  Thera  or  Calliste.  (Herod,  iv.  147; 
Paus.  iii.  1.  $  7.)  [L.  S.] 

ME'MMIA,  SULPrCIA,  one  of  tho  three 
wives  of  Alexander  Severns.  Her  father  was  a 
man  of  consular  rank  ;  her  grandfather^s  name  was 
Catulus.  (Lamprid.  Aieje.  Stiv.  c.  20.)        [W.  R] 

ME'MMIA  GENS,  a  plebeinn  house  at  Rome, 
whose  members  do  not  occur  in  history  before  b.  c. 
1 73.  But  from  the  epoch  of  the  Jugurthinc  war, 
B.C.  111,  they  held  frequent  tribunates  of  the 
plebs  ;  and  in  the  age  of  Augustus  ther  must 
have  been  a  conspicuous  branch  of  the  later  Roman 
nobility,  since  Virgil  derives  tho  Memmii  from  tho 
Trojan  Mnesthens  (i^cn.  v.  1 17  ;  com  p.  Tac.  Ann, 
ziv.  47).  The  Memmia  Oens  bore  the  cognomens 
Gallus,  Gemellus,  Pollio,  Quirinus,  Regulus:  all 
the  members  of  tho  gens  are  given  under  Mbm- 
MIU8.  [W.  B.  D.] 

ME'MMIUS.  1.  C.  MsMMiUR  C.  p.  Qliri- 
Nua,  was  the  aedile  who  first  exhibited  the  Cerealia 
at  Rome,  as  we  learn  from  the  annexed  coin  ;  but 
the  name  does  not  occur  in  any  ancient  writer. 
The  obverse  has  c.  msmmi  .  c.  p.  qvimiNva,  with 
a  head  which  may  be  that  of  Quirinus:  the 
reverse  has  memmivh.  asd.  cbrkalia.  prbimvs. 
PBCiT,  and  represents  Ceres  sitting ;  a  serpent 
at  her  feet ;  in  her  right  hand,  three  ears  of  com  ; 
in  her  left»  a  distaft  The  date  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Cen*alia  at  Romo  (Dionys.  vii.  72  ; 
Liv.  xxii.  56  ;  Ovid.  Fast.  iv.  397),  and  conse- 
quently of  the  aedileship  of  Memmius  Quirinus, 
is  unknown,  though  it  must  have  been  previoot 
toB.  c.  21b\     (Liv./.  r.) 
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COIN    OP  C.    UBMMU'S    QUIRINUS. 

2.  C.  Mbmmius  Oallcs,  wan  praetor  for  the 
second  time  in  u.  c.  173.  Sicily  was  his  province, 
and  he  remained  in  it  as  propraetor  daring  the 
next  year.  (Liv.  xliL  9,  10,  27.)  The  annexed 
coin  of  the  Memmia  gens,  which  bears  on  the  re- 
verse L.  URMMi.GAL.,  may  have  been  struck  by 
fcone  relation  of  C.  Memmius  GaUua. 


COIN  OP  L.  MBMMIUS  OAIXOH 

3.  T.  Mbmmiur,  was  sent  by  the  tciMte  fai  ■.€ 
1 70  as  its  commissioner  to  bear  the  eoaiplBati  ei 
the  provincials  in  Achaia  and  Macedonia  agaiasl 
the  Roman  magi«tmtet  in  thoae  districts  (Lir, 
xliiL  5.) 

4.  Q.  Mbmmiur,  waa  legatas  fram  tliei 
the  JewiHh  nation  about  blg;  163-^2.     (1 
ii.  11.) 

5.  C.  MsMMiua,  tribiioe  of  the  plete  in  kc 
111,  was  an  ardent  opponent  of  the  oUgaidlkri 
party  at  Rome  daring  the  Jagnrthhie  war.  H« 
exposure  of  its  venality,  incompetence,  and  taUfc 
with  Jugurtha  first  opened  the  '"'^^'^rHi  ef  tkt 
legions  to  the  incormptible  Metellu  Naaudkas, 
and  finally  to  the  low-born  but  able  C  f 
thus  hiid  the  foandation  of  ultinute 
triumph.  (Sail.  Jv^  27,  80 — 54.)  Aaonf  the 
nobles  impeached  by  Menunina  wen  L.  Cd- 
pumius  Uestia  [Bbstia,  No.  1]«  md  IL 
Aemilius  Scauras.  (Cie.  de  OraL  iL  70l»  pn  PttL 
7.)  Memmius  wai  ahun  with  Mnriflemn  by  ^ 
mob  of  Satnminut  and  Ohmeia,  whib  a  caadi^lt 
for  the  consulship  in  a  &  100.  (Cic  n  CkL  ir.  3; 
Appian,  B.  C.  L  32  ;  Liv.  EfiL  69  ;  Flor.in.lfL) 
SaUuat  («/ii^.  31 )  givetaspeech  of  Mcmnwu wk^ 
however,  is  rather  a  drunatie  than  an  anihiBiM 
version  of  the  originaU  and  he  had  a  higher  opiaBNi 
of  the  tribune*s  eloqaenea  than  CicKo  (Ant  3S> 
altogether  sanctions.  In  the  **  Life  of  Ti 
(3),  ascribed  to  Suetonina,  is  preeerved  a 
ofMemmins^ 
babiy,  at  which 

of  Memmios*s  enemy  M.  Aemilina  Semr—  (Gb 
pro  Font,  7X  and  there  is  another  doabtfol  tt^ 
ment  in  Priacian  (viiL  4).  (Coapaie 
Proteg,  m  de.  BnU,  Ixi. ;  Meyer«  ~ 
Oral,  p.  138.)  From  aome  feraau.  ....^.^ 
of  L.  Licinius  CrMsos  [CaASaua.  Na.  233,  '^ 
would  appear  that  Memmiaa  had  the  hy-t^aa 
of  ^  Mordax."  (Cic.  de  OnL  ii.  Sfl.  i  340,  «C 
§  267  ;  Quint  /as<.  vl  S.  8  67.) 

6.  L.  Mbmmius,  was  an  oiator  of 
nence  during  the  war  of  SoUa  with  the  _ 
party,  b.  c.  U7— 81.  (Cic  Bnd.  36, 70, 89.) 
Cicero  (pro  Sul.  Bote.  32)  it  wonU  ip 
Memmias  wna  a  supporter  of  C  Marina 

7.  C.  Memmii's,  brother,  probably,  of  the  pe^ 
ceding  (Cic.  Brut.  36),  married  a  aiater  of  Ch. 
Pompey.  He  was  Pompey*s  pmpiaelor  in  Sicily, 
and  his  quaestor  in  Spain,  during  the  Tiimaii 
war,  a  c.  76,  and  was  sbiin  in  battle  with  SaHi 
rius  near  Saguntom.  (Cic  pro  Bali.  2  ;  Plai. 
Pomp,  II,  Sert,  21  ;  OnMk  T.  23.) 

8.  C.  Mbmmius  L.  p.  Gbmbllui^  mm  of  Ne^ 
6,  was  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  blc.  66,  when  he 
opposed  the  demand  of  L.  LucuDoa  for  a  triaanh, 
on  his  return  from  the  Mithridatie  war.  (PnL 
ImhUL  37.)    Memmina  waa  a  nam  of  prottHM 


B's  speech  *«<ls  A,**--the  deleaee,  pn- 
hich  the  judioea  rejected  the  evidcan 


character.  He  wrote  indecent  poema  (Plia.  A^ 
V.  3 ;  Ovid.  TritL  ii.  433 ;  OeU.  xiz.  9\  aS 
overtuet  to  On.  Ponpey'k  wife  (Suet.  MM,  GK 14)^ 


mkmmius. 

knd,  when  cunite  nedili',  in  b.  c.  GO,  udBced  (ha 
nift  of  M.  Liitnllui,  »),riicc  Cieeto,  conilMniiig 
thil  intrigue  with  Metninnis-s  prctiom  hoHiljIy  10 
I,.  Lutullui,  oilli  him  A  Tjiri^  who  in>ullfd  n«t 
•nlj  MencIau>(M.  Latullui).  but  Aganicm>i«ii  aLm 
(L.  Lucullui).  (Cie.  ad  Ail.  L  13,  g  3  i  cemp. 
Val.  M>i.  tL  1.  S  '3.']  Memtniu)  wu  prulor  in 
n  c  5B.  (Cic.  od  Q«m«.  Fr.  i  3,  A,  Ifi.)  Hk 
beliHitted  St  that  liine  to  the  Senntorrsn  purl}, 
tince  he  impeachni  P.  Vnlioiuis  coniu]  in  B.  c  47 
(Cit.  M  Vati*.  U);  omiwil  P.  Clodim  (iJ.  •* 
AU.  ii.  12)  1  and  wu  lehemsnt  in  hi*  inTHtii>« 
Bj^init  Julina  Ciu«r  (Suet.  Oia.  23.  49,  73 ) 
SohoL  Bab.  in  Ck.  pro  Sal.  p.  397,  w  Ok. 
yalaian.  p.  317.  323.  Owlli)  ;  and  allimplid  W 
bring  in  ■  hill  to  nndiid  the  ael>  of  hia  ci>n>ulHi«. 
Before,  bowever,  Memmiua  hinuelf  conipeted  l^r 
the  coniulihip,  B.C.  £4.  he  had  been  ncanciJiid  to 
Caeaar,  who  «pporlrd  him  with  all  hia  inlctrat. 
(C\t.<^Ail.  W.  15,  17  ;  Sml.  Ok.,  73.)  Dm 
Memmiua  loon  again  oiFi'iiiii'd  Owaar  bj  [CTeallng 
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.  opponBHI 


t  thecc 


iv.ie,ie.) 

Mcinniiui  waa  imprachid  for  ambilua.  and,  re- 
ceiving DO  aid  from  Cartar,  withdrew  Inin  Hone 
to  Mjtilene,  where  h«  wot  liviiig  (a  the  jfarof 
Cicero'a  priKonanUte,  (CIc  oJ  Qanf.  Fr.  iji.  2, 
8,  odFam.  liii.  ia,a.l^u.  v.  11,  ri.  I.)  Mem- 
mint  married  Fauata.  :i  d^ngliler  of  the  diclatoc 
Sulla,  whom  he  divortcrl  nfUr  haiing  bj  her  nl 
rtaal  one  aon  C.  Menimiin  [Nn.  SJ.  (Aacon.H 
Of.  pro  M.  Aftil.  *.„„r.  p.  23.  OfrlU:  Cic. 
pro  SWi.  19.)  He  wa-  ..|„„inu  hoih  in  liirrWnra 
and  In  eloquence,  allhoiitih  Iji  the  bltcr  hia  indo- 
lence,  hit  balidioua  tait'-.  m\-l  exrhitivp  preference 
of  Ureeli  to  Romui  moilcit  ri  iidi-irri  hiio  hn  tSte- 


dialed  hi 


,.  (Cif. 


!;■  b;r  Fiuiila, 


iipoein,/>5fl,r„„.  A-h/, 
1,  and  Cicen  addr.'ited  lii] 
(ad  Fan.  liii.  1—3). 

9.  C.MiMUitis,aonnf  theprc 
daughter  of  Sulla  the  dict»«ir.  »i 
pleU  inB.&  6).  He  pfQwciiied  A.  Gnhmin., 
consul  in  B.  c.  58,  for  innlvftwilion  in  hi»  proTince 
of  Syria  (Cie.  ad  Q*mr.  Fr.  iil.  I.  5,  1.5,  3,  1,  8. 
2,praRaUr.Pott.3;  Val.  Ma».  viiL  1.  8  S),  and 
Domitiui  Cnlvinua  for  ambjtua  nt  Ilia  ronanlar  co- 
niitia  in  fl.  c.  54  (Cic.  ad  QmM.  Fr.  iH.  2.  g  3,  S. 
2).  Mnnmmi  addretaed  the  judicea  in  behalf  af 
the  defendant  at  the  trial  of  M.  Aerailiua  Scaunu 


'>  (he  I 


ir(Aac. 


ii  Ok.  i 


p.  29, 


*)r,.|li).  Memraiui  wu  ti*p.»on  of  T.  Annioa 
5Iilu  who  married  hia  mother  after  her  diiDRe  bj- 
C.  Memmiot  (No.  7).  (Aacon.  I.  r. ;  Cit  pre 
Sail,  19.)  Memmiua  was  cnntnl  atiffi>ctiia  in  B.  c 
34,  when  he  eihihited  fpmiet  in  honour  nf  one  of 
the  mythic  ancetion  of  the  .Julian  home,  Vennt 
Genelrii.     (Dion  Cas.,  ili(.  42.) 

10.  P.  Mbhheith,  wBteiied  ■  witncta  for  the 
defi'iidanl  at  the  trial  of  A.  Caeeina,  B.  c  G9,  (Cic 
pro  Oac.  10.)     [Cakcina,  No.  I.] 

1 1.  P.  Meuhiuk  Ric[ij.i<<i.  vu  au».1enient«7 
coniul  in  A.  □.  31  (Faiti  -.  I)i<in  Cuii.  Iriii. !)),  and 
nflecTarda  praefecl  of  Macedonin  and  Adlail.  In 
which  office  he  received  orden  from  Caligula  to 
rcmore  to  Rome  the  alatue  of  the  Phridian  JupiMr 
from  Oljrmpia.  (Joleiih.  Atlii.  lit.  1  ;  PauMJi. 
i(.  27  ;  comp,  Uion  (.'ao.  I.  S.)  Memmiut  w» 
the  huaband  of  Lollia  Paulina,  and  w«  coaipidled 
hv  CnligDla  to  diTonw  her.  (Tae.  Am.  ill.  23 ; 
S'uel.  Col.   25 1  Dion   Csh.  Sx.   IS ;    BlUeb:   «• 


1Q3T  I 

Uannhia  died  I 

(.imlMblr,  e( 
ea.    (Futi; 

B.) 
anpplanienlary 


Orm.;  oenp.  Tac.  Ahm.  lii.  I.) 
in  a.  o.  S3.    (Tk.  Aim.  xiv.  47.} 

la.  C,  HsHKiva  Kboilui,  IWU^TClMblr,  e( 
the  pcercding,  *aa  connl  in  A.  D.  63.  (F^ti 
Tac  Am.  it.  33  i  Onit*r,  /» 

13-  K  MsMMice  PotLio, 

Agrippina>,  the  wile  of  Chudiua,  and  waa  em- 
plnjied  bf  het  In  promote  the  monla^  of  her  MD 
Nero  wirt  the  empfnir'i  danghler  Ocwia.    (Tac 

14.  C.  MutMiii^  C.  T.,  <■  only  known  fran 
c«in*  of  the  repnUlcan  period,  ■  tpeeimen  of  which 
i*  annexed.  The  obrene  bcart  the  hod  of  Cerei, 
with  r,  ■■MHi,  c.  r.:  ihe  rofsrae  a  trophy  lap- 
ported  b J  a  caplire,  with  c  HKimiVB  iMpaKATOH. 
Thiacinn  it  of  beantitnl  workmanahip.    (W.  B.  U.] 


HEMNON  i»i!ir«,r\  aim  at  TlthonUi  and 
Bob.  aud  bnlher  of  Kraathion-  In  the  Oiytef 
and  Htuod  he  ia  dcHnlied  a«  Ihe  haiidaome  wn  u 
Eot,  who   aiaiatod   Priam    with  bit  Ethiopian! 

TiintI  ths  Qreeki.  He  dew  Aiitilochni,  the  mq 
Neator,  at  Trov.  (Het.  TlUij;.  9B4,  *c  t  Hon. 
Od.  It.  188,  li.  £22 :  Apollud.  iii.  12.  i  *.)  Seoa 
wri  ten  cslb.d  hit  mother  a  Ciiaian  woman  (Kitfvfa), 
fromlhe  PcrrianproTinoeofCiaiiB.  (gmb.p.r2(t; 
HeiKl.  V.  49.  £2.)  At  Koe  ia  temetine*  identical 
with  llemem,  MrmnnnH  mother  ia  alto  odM 
Hemera.  [Eot.J  tlomer  niakiv  nnlf  paadnl 
nlluiloni  to  Mrrannn,  and  be  it  Mimliallj  *  pnat- 
HoDierie  hero.  Accnrding  lo  thean  hiter  tnidiluni^ 
he  wat  ■  prinn  of  ihe  Klhiopiaea,  and  annnllnglf 
black  (Or.  Juror,  i.  fl.  4.  KjiiH.  rr  FoM.  ill.  & 
9G  ;  Paua.  I.  31.  f  3)  ;  he  omie  la  the  attiiMnn 
of  hit  Dncle  Ptiam,  fiir  TIthonnt  and  Pihun  wnv 
■tep-brothera,  being  both  aona  of  Laomnlen  bv 
ditTerenlmothen.  (TleM.  ad  Ltr.  IH.)  Ketpeei- 
ing  hit  expediiion  to  Tro;  there  ate  diflereni 
legpndt.  According  to  tnme  Memnon  tho  Ethio- 
pian lint  went  to  Egyp*!  thi-neo  in  Biiaih  anil 
thence  In  Troy.  (Pan^  i.  42.  ;  2.)  At  Suea, 
which  had  be«n  ^nded  by  Tiibnnoa.  Kemnon 
bnilt  tlie  aerppolit  which  waa  called  after  him  thr 
Meranoniinn.  (Ucind.  *.  £3,  ni.  I.tl  1  Sunk  pt 
72Si  Pan*.  i».  31.  S  *-)  Awording  to  ton, 
TIthonnt  wat  the  goveranr  of  a  Pertian  pmriiiea, 
and  the  (vvourite  tS  Teutamna  -,1 
tained  the  co 
and  Suiant  |. 

7£  :  Pant.  I.  81.  i  3.)  A  thin)  DndlIMn  *i 
thai  TilhonuB  teal  hu  ton  to  Pruia,  bKaoM  Prfin 
had  made  him  a  preieot  of  a  golden  tine,  (Serr, 
'iJ  ^fs.  L  493.)  DictjtCreteiiu.  (IT.  1)  makea 
Memnon  lead  an  aimy  of  Blhiapiani  and  Indtan 
tnm  the  heighla  of  Homit  Caoiajaa  to  TVoj.  In 
the  fight  againat  the  Orwkt  h>  ■»  aUla  In 
Arhilln.  The  princifni  pnintt  cannDctud  wilh  bia 
eiploiia  al  Troj  are.  hia  victory  over  Antllnehqa. 
hli  coiilnl  with  AehilUL  and  laaily.  hia  death  and 
the  trmotal  of  hi>  body  bv  Wa  mother.     With 

itfvd  M  ilM  Aral,  we  m«  ii*l  Umi  ADBOKhu,  tb« 
S«  2 
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dearest  firiend  of  Achilles  after  the  fall  of  Patroclai, 
hastened  to  the  assistance  of  his  father,  Nestor, 
who  was  hard  premised  by  Paris.  Memnon  attacked 
Aiitilochus,  and  slew  him.  (Pind.  J'ytk,  vi.  30, 
fee.)  According  to  others,  Memnon  was  fighting 
Dvith  Ajax  ;  and  bcfont  his  Ethiopians  could  come 
t'>  his  assisUuice,  Achilles  came  up,  and  killed 
M<.>mnon  (Diet.  Cret.  iv.  G)  ;  the  same  accounts 
represent  Antilochus  as  having  Wen  conquered  by 
Hector.  (Or.  Ihroid.  L  15  ;  Hygin.  Fab,  113.) 
According  to  the  common  account,  however, 
Achilles  avenged  the  death  of  Antilochus  upon 
^lemnon,  of  whose  fate  Achilles  had  been  informed 
liy  his  mother,  Thetis.  While  both  were  fighting 
'^us  weighed  the  fate  of  the  two  heroes,  and  the 
scale  containing  that  of  Memnon  sank.  (Pind.  Ol. 
li  148,  A'd^n.  iiuIlO,  vL  83;  Quint.  Smym.  ii. 
224,  &c  ;  Philostr.  Ictm.  ii.  7;  Plut.  De  Ami. 
Pott,  2.)  According  to  Diodorus  (it  22)  Memnon 
was  not  killed  in  an  open  contest,  but  fell  into  an 
ambush  in  which  the  Thessalians  lay  in  wait  for 
I  im.  Eos  prayed  to  Zeus  to  grant  her  son  immor- 
tality, and  removed  his  body  from  the  field  of 
battle.  She  wept  for  him  every  morning ;  and  the 
dew-drops  which  appeiir  in  the  moniing  are  the 
tears  of  Eos.  (Serv.  ud  Acn,  i.  493 ;  Ov.  Met, 
xiii.  622.) 

Philostmtus  {Her.  iii.  4)  distinguishes  between 
•  Trojan  and  an  Ethiopian  Memnon,  and  believes 
that  the  former,  who  was  very  young  and  did  not 
distinguish  himself  till  after  the  death  of  Hector, 
slew  Antilochus ;  and  he  adds,  that  Achilles,  after 
having  avenged  his  friend,  burnt  the  armour  and 
head  of  Memnon  on  the  fuucral  pile  of  Antilochus. 
Some  say  that  the  Ethiopian  warriors  burned  the 
body  of  Memnon,  and  carried  the  ashes  to  Tithonus 
(Diod.  /.  c.) ;  or  that  those  who  had  gone  to  Troy 
under  his  general,  I'halhis,  received  his  ashes  near 
Paphos,  in  Cyprus,  and  gave  them  to  Memnon*s 
sister,  Himera,  who  was  searching  after  his  body, 
and  buried  them  in  PalliiK-his  (an  unknown  phice), 
whereupon  she  disappeared.  ( Diet  Cret.  vi.  10.) 
Tombs  of  Memnon  were  shown  in  several  places, 
as  at  Ptoleniais  in  Syria,  on  the  Hellespont,  on  a 
hill  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Aesepus,  near 
Palton  in  Syria,  in  Ethiopia  and  other  places. 
(Strab.  pp.  .5H7,  728.)  His  armour  was  said  to 
have  been  made  for  him  by  Hephaestus,  at  the 
request  of  his  mother ;  and  his  sword  was  shown 
in  the  temple  of  Asclepius,  at  Nicomedeia.  (Paus. 
iii.  3.  §  6.)  His  comjMinions,  who  indulged  in 
excestkfve  wailings  at  his  death,  were  changed  by 
the  gods  into  birds,  called  Memnonides,  and  some 
of  them  died  of  grieC  (Serv.  a//  Aeii,  i.  755.) 
According  to  Ovid  {AfeL  xiii.  576,  &c.),  Eos  im- 
plored Zeus  to  confer  an  honour  on  her  son,  to 
console  her  for  his  lou.  He  accordingly  caused  a 
number  of  birds,  divided  into  two  swarms,  to  fight 
in  the  air  over  the  funeral  sacrifice  until  a  portion 
of  them  fell  down  upon  the  ashes  of  the  hero,  and 
thus  formed  a  funend  sacriHce  for  him.  According 
to  a  story  current  on  the  Hellespont,  the  Memnon- 
ides every  year  visited  the  tomb  of  Memnon, 
cleared  the  ground  round  about,  and  moistened  it 
with  their  wings,  which  they  wetted  in  the  waters 
of  the  river  Aesepus.  (Paus.  x.  31.  §  2  ;  comp. 
Plin.  y/.  A*;,  xxxvi.  7.) 

At  a  comparatively  late  period,  when  the  Greeks 
became  acquainted  with  ^ypt,  and  the  colossal 
statue  in  the  neighlmiirhood  of  Thebei,  the  stone 
of  which,  wbeB  rndied  by  the  raji  of  Um  luiiig 
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sun,  gave  forth  a  sound  reeembling  thai  of  a 
ing  chord,  they  looked  upon  that  ataftue  as  wm 
senting  the  son  of  Eoa,  or  confimndad  it  witli  un 
own  Helios,  although  thej  well  knew  that  ti 
Egyptians  did  not  call  the  stataa  Memnon,  b 
Amenophis.  (Pans.  L  42.  §  2  ;  comp.  Callasin 
StuL  L  9.)  This  colosod  figure,  made  of  lim 
stone,  in  a  sitting  posture,  with  ita  fiset  da 
together,  and  the  hands  leaning  on  ita  seat,  «i 
broken  in  the  middle,  so  that  the  upper  part  ks 
fallen  down ;  but  it  was  afterwards  resiora 
(Paus.  L  e. ;  Stxab.  p.  816 ;  Phikwtr.  Hgr,  iiL  i 
Icon.  L  7,  ViL  ApciUom,  tI.  4  ;  Ludan,  7h&  27 
Tacit.  Ann.  ii  61  ;  Juven.  zr.  5.)  Semal  vcr 
ingenious  conjectures  hare  been  propoanded  n 
specting  the  aUeged  meaning  of  the  so-called  ttata 
of  Memnon  ;  and  some  have  siserted  that  it  ssrva 
for  astronomical  puxposei,  and  others  that  it  ha 
reference  to  the  mystic  worship  of  the  saa  an 
light,  though  there  can  be  little  doobt  that  th 
statue  represented  nothing  else  than  the  %yptisi 
king  Amenophis.  (Oeuser,5nnfto/sA^  p.U9,JK. 
Jablonski,  Dt  Memnom ;  and  the  larisas  wsiki 
on  Egyptian  antiquities.) 

The  light  of  Meomon  with  Achilles  was  sftn 
represented  by  Greek  artists,  as  fior  eaaple,  m 
the  chest  of  Cypselus  (Paus.  t.  19.  |  1),  on  th 
throne  of  ApoUo,  at  Amydae  (iiL  18.  §  7)«  ia  i 
large  group  at  Olympia,  the  woifc  el  Lvcias,  whid 
had  been  dedicated  there  by  the  inhaUtants  ■ 
Apollonia  (▼.  22.  $  2),  in  the  Lesebe  at  I>clphi,kg 
Polvgnotus  (z.31.  §  2  i  eomp.  MilUngca,  Jfoessi 
Jnedit  1,  4,  5,  40).  [L.  &] 

MEMNON  (Mi/ipmi^),  historicaL  1.  A  dista 
gnished  Greek,  a  natiTe  of  Rhodes.  The  dais  i 
his  birth  is  not  aocuntely  known,  but  DemsslhcM 
{cAristocr,  p.  672)  spesks  of  him  as  a  joaag  aw 
in  B.  c.  352.  His  sister  was  the  wife  of  Artafasiai 
satrap  of  Lower  Phrygia,  and  he  joined  the  latter  I 
his  revolt  against  Dareius  Ochua.  WImsi  fbctaae  di 
serted  the  insurgents  they  fled  to  the  eonit  of  PhiU| 
Mentor,  the  brother  of  Memnon  [MmstTOB],baa 
high  in  favour  with  Dareius  on  aeeonnt  of  his  sh 
vices  in  Egypt,  interceded  on  behalf  of  Axtsbau 
and  Memnon,  who  were  paidcwed  and  agaia  neeive 
into  favour.  On  the  death  of  Mentor,  Mcnmss 
who  possessed  ^reat  military  skill  and  cxpeiienoi 
succeeded  him  in  his  authority,  which  eztendfi 
over  all  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor  (aboat  B.C 
336).  When  Alexander  invaded  Ana,  Mcmnos 
with  the  satiaps  Spithridates  and  Arsites,  eoUeeta 
an  army,  with  whjch  they  encamped  on  the  hsah 
of  the  Granicui.  Memnon,  thinkmg  their  fsies 
insuificient  to  oppose  Alexander,  reconuaended  ths 
they  should  retire  and  lay  waste  the  conntry  bebiai 
them ;  but  his  advice  was  oveiraled.  After  th 
defeat  of  the  Persian  troops,  Hemnon  sent  his  wii 
and  children  to  Dareius  as  tokens  and  pledges  s 
his  fidelity.  As  he  had  hoped,  he  was  iaveslBi 
by  the  king  with  the  supreme  «»""«fiTtd  in  the  wM 
of  Asia.  He  defended  Halicamassns  gainst  Aka 
ander  with  great  skill  and  hfaveiy,  until  it  was  ai 
longer  possible  to  hold  ouL  Having  set  file  Is  th 
place,  he  and  Orontobates  made  tlwir  pscapti,  aai 
crossed  over  to  Cos.  Memnon  now  filmed  the  di 
sign  of  carrying  the  war  into  Oreeee,  and  *— *fci^ 
Macedonia.  Dareius  had  fumidied  him  with  Ing 
supplies  of  m<mey.  He  collected  a  huge  fiacs  « 
mercenaries,  and  a  fleet  of  300  •hips^  At  ths  hm 
of  thn  fores  he  attacked  and  look  Chios,  and  thsH 
proceeded  to  Lctboa.    Ucie  ht 
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tBimt  wjthont  diffieullj,  but  w«i  dclaTed  fiir  n 
ton»Atrah\e  time  in  Ihe  reduction  bf  MjtUfnr. 
At  Ihia  place  he  wu  t«k«i  ill  nnd  died,  a,  c  333. 
Hii  dfalh  waa  ui  impumUe  Ioh  to  the  Penian 
CMiu  i  for  MTenl  Oreek  •letei,  «ad  in  porticular 
thti  Sportajiik  hearing  of  hiBiucuuuhd  ihtrntiDna, 
were  prepaied  to  join  him,  had  ha  cotrivd  the  wat 
into  Oraece.  According  to  Polyaenuk  (i.  14. 1 1) 
he  wu  toiet  time  or  other  ang^rad  in  hoiUlitia 
with  Leucon,  king  of  Bmporui,  wbo  died  a.  c.  353. 
(Anian,  i.  13,  20— 23,  ii  1  i  Diod.  iyL  3*,  S2, 
xvii.  7,  18,  23,  24,  29,  31  i  CliotoD,  ^'. //.  vol.  u. 
p.  284.) 

2.  Goremai  of  Thnc«,  who,  white  Aleumdet 
wu  abient  in  the  Eait,  leiied  tht  opportUDil; 
afforded  by  the  diniler  of  Zopjrion,  nnd  ntollcd. 
The  outbnak,  howcTei,  wu  ipeedil;  wiifireued  hj 
Anlipaler,  B.  c  3.10.     (Diod.  irH  62.) 

3.  ()ne  of  the  demiurgi  of  the  Achiwniu,  at  the 
time  of  (he  Roman  embauj  to  tha  Lciiigiip.  (Liv. 
xxxii.  220  [C.I'.M.] 

MEMNOM  (»i>aur),  >  Oreek  hitti^rio-d  wciler, 
a  nnlive  probably  of  Heracif  la  Pontio.  Ho  wrote  n 
targe  work  on  the  hittory  of  that  city,  eiprcijtlly  of 
the  tvnints  under  whoae  power  HerecleiB  had  at 
Tsrioiii  limei  Ihllen.  Our  knowledge  of  thi*  woik 
i>  dehred  from  Pholiu*.  Of  how  many  booki  it 
coniiited  we  do  not  know.  Photiui  had  r«td 
from  the  ninth  to  the  •iitecntli  laclurive,  of  which 
portion  he  haa  made  a  tolerably  copiu^u  abilmct. 
The  fint  ei^hl  booki  be  had  not  rvad,  and  he 
apriika  of  other  booki  after  the  iii!«nlh.  The 
ninth  book  brgina  with  an  account  of  the  tynxot 
OnRhu^  the  ditciple  of  Plslo  and  Iioccnlei.  The 
hut  event  mentioned  in  the  aiiteenlh  book  H»the 
death  of  Britliagoraa,  who  wh»  aent  Ijy  iho  Hom- 
dciana  lu  ambauador  to  J.  Caesar,  afcifr  the  latter 

Voiiiua  luppoKi  that  ihc  wotIi  wa«  vrriiwn  about 
the  lime  of  Avguitua ;  in  the  judgm^'nt  of  Orelli. 
not  biter  than  the  time  of  Hadrian  or  the  An- 
toninea.  1(  ii,  of  conree,  iinpouible  In  lii  the  dale 
with  any  preciiion,  aa  we  do  not  kna«  at  all  down 

aljle  of  Memnon,  according  to  Pbotiua,  waa  clear 
and  aimple,  and  the  wordt  well  choaeo.  The 
Eicerpia  of  Photiui,  however,  conUin  nnmEroai 
eiamplea  of  rare  and  poetigal  eipreaaioni,  «•  well 
a>  n  few  which  indicate  the  decline  of  the  Oreek 
language,  Thi^K  Eicerpta  of  Photiut  Hate  lint 
published  aepaintely,  together  with  the  remaltii  of 
IVnina nnd  Agalharchidea  by  H.  Slephnnua,  Patia, 
15,i7.  The  be<i  edition  ia  that  hy  J.  Conr. 
Orelli,  Leipiig,  IBlti,  containiag,  together  with 
the  remains  of  Memnon,  a  few  fragmi-ota  of  other 
writen  on  Henicleia.  There  ia  a  French  tnuia- 
lation  of  Photiua'i  Eicerpta  in  tba  Mimoini  it 
CAcidemitdnlneTiplant,  voL  iit.  {Phot.  Cod. 
cciiiv.  I  Vox.  De  HiM.  Graeat,  ed.  Weiter- 
nuinn.  p.  22K  i  Fabric  sat  Gram  lol  viL  p.  TJ  8  ; 
tjcoddrck,  Inilia  HitlBriat  Gtatanm   Liltrariai, 

ii.  p;4.)  (c.  p.  M.] 

MKMPIIIR  (H/u^>).  1.  A  daughter  of  Neilua 
fe  of  Rpnphus  by  whom  aht  became  the 
of    Libya.      The   town  of    Mcuj 


lefniD 


A'p^Uod.  ii.  1.  %  i.)     Otbert  odl  hi 

of  (he  river-g'.d  Uchoreui,  and  add  tliat  by  Neilua 

■he  became  tfae  mother  of  Aegyptaa.    (11io<l.  i.S\.) 

'1.  One  of  the  dnnghlen  of  Danann  (A[>nlli>d. 

iil.gs.)  Lt-s| 
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MEN  (Mi!>'),  or  tnuidaled  into  Latin,  Lunus 
(he  god  preeiding  over  the  montha.  wai  a  Phrygian 
divinity.  (Slmb.  lii.  pp.  US?,  £77  ;  Procl.  n  Flat. 
nm.iT.3ai  i  Spartiui.  CbnuT,  7.)  [L.Sl] 

MF:NAECHM[;3  and  SOIDAS  (MJhix/uh 
ml  SoOai),  were  the  makera  of  the  gold  and  ivory 
atatue  of  the  Laphrian  Artemia,  which  Paoauiiu 
aaw  in  the  temple  of  that  goddeaa  in  the  citadel  of 
Patrae  in  Achiua,  whither  it  had  been  leraoved 
from  Calydon  by  Aiigiutua.  The  goddeia  wa* 
reproenled  in  (he  ai(itude  of  the  ehaae.  The 
aniiti  wen  nilivei  of  Nanpaclui,  and  were  inp- 
poaed  to  have  lived  Dot  mncb  Inter  tban  Canatbut 
of  Sicyon  and  CaUon  of  Aegina.  (Paoh  vii.  IB. 
g  6.  a.  10,  11.)  If  lo,  they  mna(  have  flouritbed 
aboui  B.  c.  £00.  [CaLLON,  CAN.iciiut.]  Pliny 
quo[ea  among  the  aalhoHliei  for  hia  33d  and  3(lli 
booka,  MenBechmua,a  writer  on  the  toteotic  art, 
under  which  deiignation  the  chryielephaiitiiM 
itatDca  were  included.  (Plin.  H.  N.  Eleneh. 
iixlil  diiv.)  }IeaUooiMitioua(ixiiv.  8.  a,  19. 
§  18)  a  group  by  Menaechmua,  of  a  calf  pnatd 
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Unrdnin  {lid 

^A^. 

and  TIdench  (Upoeitn. 

203)  are  therefore  alroinl 
identifying    Pliny'a   Meriaei;hniua  with    the  "M»- 

wotk  w*fl  ^txrirmr  (which  mcitna  here  atten, 
not  arli^  aa  Ilarduin  and  )he  reit  evidrntly 
thought:  aee  Meineke,  Hul.  OH  Om.  Onm.. 
p.  17),  and  alio  a  hialory  of  Alexander  (he  Omi, 
and  a  book  on  Sicyon,  and  whom  Suidna  alalea  la 
have  Aouriabed  iu  the  liuu)  of  ihs  ■ucccUon  of 
Alexander.  (Suid.  a.  a. ,-  Aihrn.  ii.  p,  63,  a.  vL  pk 
271  d,  liT.  p.  633  b,  p.  631  f. ;  ScVoL  ad  JtmL 
Ntm  >L  1,  ii.  SO ;  VoaaiBa,  dt  HiA  Gram.  p.  103, 
ed.  WeatentMnn.)  [P' S.] 

MENA'LCIDAS  (Han^nOai),  a  Laeedaenw- 
nian  adventurer,  who,  in  aoisa  way  not  firlkc* 
apecified  by  Pulybiua,  look  advonlaje  of  Iha  ei~ 

ciimsiancea  of  Egypt,  in  ■■- — ■■    *— '— "■ 

Epiphiu.ee  (b.  "   '"■      ' 


.(  war  with  Antiochua 


!    Ptolem 


K*  « 


iriaon  by  PhiliMirior  and  Phyuon, 
out  waa  reieaaed  by  (hem  in  n.  c.  1  SB,  at  ihe  r^ 
queit  of  C.  Popilliua  Laenaa.  the  Roman  anibn*. 
lador,  who  waa  lent  to  comuund  Antiochna  is 
withdraw  from  the  conntry.  (Polyb.  ni.  1 1 1 
comp.  Liv.  ilv.  12,  13;  JaL  xiiiv.  2,  3;  VA 
Ma*,  vi.  4.  9  3.)  In  1.  c.  150  wa  Sod  MnuO- 
cidai.  aa  gen^nd  of  the  Acharan  Icagua,  enncini 
for  a  bribe  of  ten  lalenia  to  inJuce  iho  Achanoa 
to  aid  Oropiu  againal  Athena.  Uy  lh«  T«qadi«  «f 
half  the  lum.  he  won  Callicralea  la  the  bid)  maaf. 
and  they  aiiccredcd  in  surying  ■  inem  kt  lh« 
auccour  required.  No  effisctoal  aetvie*,  bawavrr, 
wa*  rerulemi  to  the  Omplana.  but  Henalddaa  aUU 
eiactvd  (ho  money  ha  had  agreod  fir,  and  ibm 
evaded  iho  piiymeni  of  hia  portion  to  CallknUeo, 
The  Luti'T  wrordingly  reLaliated  on  hln  wllli  i 
3u  3 
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capital  charge  of  having  attempted  to  prevail  on  tho 
RomoDS  to  sever  Sparta  from  the  league  ;  and 
Mcnolcidas  only  escaped  the  danger  through  the 
pnitcction  of  Diaeus,  which  he  parchaaed  with  a 
bribe  of  three  talents.  [Callicrates,  No.  4.]  In 
B.C.  \AD  he  supported  at  Rome,  against  Diaens, 
the  cause  of  the  Lacedat>nionian  exiles.  [Diasuil] 
In  B.C.  147,  when  the  ^ivar  between  tho  Acbaeans 
and  Iioccdaemonians  had  been  siupended  at  the 
command  of  Caccilius  Metellus,  he  persuaded  his 
countrymen  to  break  tho  tnicc,  and  seiicd  and 
plundered  lasus,  a  subject  town  of  the  Achaeans 
on  tho  borders  of  Ijoconia.  The  Ijacedaemonians, 
soon  repenting  of  their  nuthnes^  were  loud  in  their 
outcry  against  their  adviiter ;  nntl  he,  driven  to 
de8(xiir,  put  an  end  to  hii  own  life  by  poison, 
**  hn\iiig  bhown  himself,*^  says  Pautanias,  **«■ 
leader  of  the  Lacedaemonians  at  that  time,  the 
most  unskilful  general ;  as  leader  of  the  Achaeans 
fonncrlv,  the  most  unjust  of  men.**  (Polyb.  xl.  5  ; 
Pans.  vii.  11,  12,  13,  16.)  *[E.PL] 

MENALIPPUS  {MtydKtnroSf  an  equivalent 
form  to  McAawnros),  an  architect,  probably  of 
Athens,  who,  in  conjunction  with  tho  Roman 
architects,  C.  and  M.  SuUlius,  was  employed  by 
Ariobarzanes  II.  (P)iilopator),  king  of  Cappadocia, 
to  re&tore  the  Odeum  of  Pericle%  which  had  been 
burnt  in  the  Mithridatic  war,  in  01.  173,  3,  B.C. 
8b*-.5.  The  exact  dato  of  the  restoration  is  un- 
known ;  but  Ariobarzanes  reigned  from  &  c.  63  to 
obout  B.  c.  51.  (Biickh,  Corp.  Inte,  vol.  i.  No. 
357  ;  Vitruv.  v.  U.  1.)  [P.  S.] 

MENALIPPUS.     [Mki.anippl'8.] 

MENANDER  (MeVai/S/wr),  an  Athenian  officer 
in  the  Syrncusan  expedition,  was,  together  with 
Kiitliydemus,  associated  in  the  supreme  command 
witli  NiciiiB,  towards  the  end  of  the  year  b.  c.  414. 
The  operations  of  Mennnder  and  bis  colleague  Eu- 
thvdenuis  are  narrato<l  in  the  life  of  the  latter. 
I  Vol.  II.  p.  123,  b.]  (Thuc.  viL  16,  43, 60 ;  Died. 
xiii.  1 3  ;  Pint.  A'lVioj,  c  20.)  It  appears  to  haye 
been  this  same  Menander  whom  we  find  senring 
uiuler  Alcibiades  in  the  campaign  against  Phama- 
biizus  in  the  winter  of  n.  c.  409 — 408  (Xen.  ffei/, 
i.  2.  §  16),  and  probably  the  same  who  was  ap- 
fiointed,  with  Tydeus  and  Cephisodotns  in  B.  a 
•105,  to  share  the  command  of  the  Athenian  fleet 
with  the  generals  who  had  been  previously  ap- 
puinted— Conon,  Philocles,  and  Adeimantus.  He 
was  therefore  one  of  tho  commanders  at  the  disas- 
trou!)  battle  of  Aegos-potami ;  and  he  and  Tydeus 
are  especially  mentioned  as  rejecting  with  contempt 
xho.  :idvice  of  Alcibiades  befoie  tho  battle.  (Id.  ii. 
1.  gi^  16,  26.) 

MENANDER  {Mivai^pos).  1.  An  officer  in 
tho  service  of  Alexander,  one  of  those  called  iraipoi^ 
but  who  hold  tlie  coniinand  of  a  body  of  mercena- 
ries. He  wns  Hp(N»tnti>d  by  .\lexander,  during  the 
M'ttli'ment  of  tho  atruint  of  Asia  nuide  by  that 
munitrch  when  at  Tyre  (».  c.  331),  to  the  govem- 
iiiLMit  of  Lydia,  and  appears  to  have  remained  at 
tii.'it  pobt  till  the  year  32.3,  wlifu  ho  was  commis- 
si oni-d  to  conduct  a  rviiiforcenient  of  troops  to 
Alexander  at  Rabylon,  wlu-ru  he  arrived  just  before 
the  king*s  last  illness.  (Arrian,  Auafi.  iii.  6.  ^  12, 
vii.  23.  J5  2.)  In  the  division  of  the  provinces, 
alUT  the  death  of  Alexand(?r,  he  rewived  liis  former 
gdvonmicnt  nf  Lydia,  of  whicli  hi?  hnstoned  to  take 
|K»SHesMon.  (Arrian,  a;>. /'W.  p.  6!i,  b.  ;  Doxippus, 
ifJii.  p.  64,  a.  ;  .Iiistin.  xiii.  -1  ;  Curt.  x.  30.  ^  2; 
Diod.  XV iii.  .'•.  ci-i->afi>u«'ly  ha*  McUiAj*-r  iu^tctid.) 


MENANDER. 

He  appears  to  have  early  attadiad  MoMlflilli 

party  of  Antigonus,  to  whom  ha  was  tha  fim  Ii 
give  information  of  the  amhitioiBs  nhtii 
diccas  for  marrying  Geopatra.  (Arrian, 
p.  70,  b.)  In  tbe  new  distiibntioB  of  tha 
at  Triparadeisns  be  lost  his  gorenunent  of  hydoKk 
which  was  gireu  to  Cleitus  (Id.  p.  73*  &) ;  bal 
this  was  probably  only  in  oider  that  ha  wtS^/ki  v^ 
operate  the  more  fireely  with  AntigQanl^  as  wt  fiad 
him  commanding  a  part  of  tbe  amy  of  tha  htlv 
in  the  first  campaign  againat  Fiimrnni  (b.  &  I20X 
The  following  year,  on  learning  the  etcipe  ef 
Eumenes  from  (lors,  he  advanced  with  mi  an^ 
into  Cappadocia  to  attack  him,  and  eonpaUed  hia 
to  take  refuge  in  CUicia.  (Pint.  Etm,  9  ;  Diod. 
XV iii.  59.)  From  this  time  no  fiuthcr  mealiaa  «f 
Mfiumder  is  found  in  history. 

2.  An  officer  appointed  by  Alaxandcr  to  cib* 
mond  a  fortress  in  Ractria,  whom  ha  afterwaids  pel 
to  death  for  abandoning  his  poat.  (Pfau.  JIhl 
57.) 

8.  A  native  of  Laodiceia,  who  waa  a  gtoHal  si 
cavalry  in  the  service  of  Mithridatea, 
on  several  occasions  in  the  wan  of  that 
Ho  was  one  of  those  selected  to  ^*— mnad 
under  the  king*s  son,  Mithiidatas^  which  was  o^ 
posed  to  Funbria,  &  c.  85  (Memnon,  c.  M) ;  aad 
again  in  the  operations  against  LucaUa^  wm 
Cabeira,  he  commanded  a  detachment  of  tha  amy 
of  Mithridates,  which  was  destined  to  cot  off  a 
convoy  of  provisions  guarded  by  SonrntiaB,  tac 
was  defeated  by  that  genenl  with  heavy  bsL 
(Pint  LucviL  17.)  He  afbrwaids  Ml 
into  the  hands  of  Pomper,  and  was  ooe  of  the 
tives  who  served  to  adom  his  triamphb  (An^ 
MUkr.in.)  [KH.&] 

MENANDER  (MciwSpat),  U^  of  Bactbu* 
was,  according  to  Stnbo  (xi.  1 1),  one  of  the  mm^ 
powerful  of  idl  the  Greek  rulers  of  that  csaatiy, 
and  one  of  those  who  mode  tha  moot  cxtcasivs 
conquests  in  India.  Plutarch  tells  aa  that  his  nb 
was  mild  and  eqoitaUe,  and  that  ha  waa  so  popalsr 
with  his  subjects,  that  the  different  dtias  aoder  hk 
anthority,  after  vying  with  each  other  in  payiag 
him  fimend  hononrs,  insisted  upon  dividing  Us 
remains  among  them.  {De  Rep.  Gtr,  p.  8*21.)  Belh 
these  authors  term  him  king  of  BacCria  ;  bat  lascat 
inquirers  are  of  opinion  that  he  did  not  icigB  ia 
Bactria  Proper,  but  only  in  the  provinces  waSCk  sf 
the  Pampamisus,  or  Indian  Cancasnai  (I^ssesw 
Gfck.  d,  Bactr.  A'm.  |i.  225,  Ac.;  Wibsa^h 
Ariana^  p.  282.)  Aocordmg  to  Stiabo  (i  c),  he 
extended  his  conquests  beyond  the  Hypanis  sr 
Sutlej,  and  made  himself  master  of  tha  distfict  sf 
Pattalene  at  the  mouths  of  the  Indus.  These  csa* 
quests  appear  to  have  been  related  ht  Trogns 
Pompeius  in  his  forty-first  book  (sea  PiaL  Ubk 
xli.),  but  they  are  omitted  by  Justin.  The  aathor 
of  the  Pcriplus  of  the  Erythraean  sea,  eoauasaly 
ascribed  to  Arrian,  tells  us  (p.  27,  ed.  Huds^)  that 
silver  coins  of  Menander  and  ApoUodotaa  wem 
still  in  circulation  in  his  day  among  tha  mcr* 
cliants  of  Rar>'gaxa  (Barooch) ;  and  they  have 
been  discovered  in  modem  times  in  coaaidmBhIa 
numbers  in  the  countries  south  of  tha 
K(M>sh,  and  even  as  fiu*  east  as  tha 
(Wilson,  p.  2H1.)  The  period  of  his  rein  b 
whollr  nnct>rtain.  [E.  H.  &] 

M  EN  AN  DEK,  .y  RR1  US.  a  Roman  jurist,  wha 
livud  under  Septiraius  Soverus  and  Antoninus  Ca* 
racalla,  the  son  of  Scvenis.   CaracaUa  sncoNdcd  hs 


MENANDEfl. 
ftll»t  A.  D.  Sll.  Mniud,.t  «ni  a  CoWllinoi.  or n 
iRFinlMr  of  the  ContlliurD  of  Ldnoilla,  lu  Hpji«in 
tmm  a  pa»agB  of  Ulpiui  ( l>lfj.  -1.  lii.  i,  g,  11.  ^  3), 
conpled  wilh  tbc  bet  thai  I'lpi^m  niola  hii  £<in 
aif  fUb^iin,  which  OHiiaiii  tlm  punge  jolt 
lulled,  under  (he  nign  ut  CanttUa.  AomUiu 
Macer,  wbo  wnle  in  the  time  of  Aleundor  Sc- 
vfrut,  cit«  Menander.  There  nre  lii  «ic«rptB  in 
Iht  Digftt  from  >  work  of  Mfiiander,  fotitled 
"MiUtnri*.  or  De  Re  Miliuri  i"  nnd  ttaca,  who 
wrote  on  the  Mine  lubjeci,  ■]»  cit«  Meniindcr  u 
■II  auihoritv.  [O-  L.] 

MBNANDER  (_M4iarSpo%).  of  Atiikm<,  the 
most  diilinpiiihed  poet  of  the  New  Comnly.  vaa 
the  ton  of  Kopeilhea  uid  Hi^etiatnilo,  and  floD- 
riihedin  the  time  ofth«niei:t'.v.n>i:rAJ<!iBndir.  He 
wu  bom  in  01.  109.  3,  Or  it  i .  3  I'-l,  s-hich  *«■ 
nlso  the  birth-yeir  of  Epii  iirii' ;  [mlj  the  Irinh  of 
Mi^nAnder  WD>  probfiblTiii  th,-  former  hnlfoflW 
yvar,  nnd  ibcrEfnre  in  s-c.  :I4^.  uhile  Ihiil  of  Epi- 
ciirui  waiiothelBtlerhijr,  B.C.311.  [Snid.(.r.; 
Clinton,  F.  H.  mJ>  am,.)  Sinibo  oIm  (xir.  p.  536) 
Bpeaki  of  M«niuider  and  Epicurui  ni  ffirtf^iffmJi, 
Ilia  bther,  DicnMlbea,  eomnianded  the  Alheniaa 
furcei  on  the  flellenont  in  8.C.  312—341,  the 
yaii  of  Hpnsnder'i  birth,  and  wni  defended  bj 
Uomoilhenea  in  hii  oi»tion  Ttji  iiv  Ir  HtfaorMm. 
iL  ifc  Cum.  p.  lii.)     On  tbi»  fncl  the  gnun- 
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making  Minander  ■  frienil  i,f  l>,<niLiitlici: 
a<  a  boy  he  may  have  be^n,  l.ul  r.'jirose 
na  inducing  Demotllienea  t,>  M-iu\  bit 
ILr.  341.wheQheliimKlFi^a<  iLi^tU.ni. 
placing  hi 


:.  330,  when  li 


iriul  of  Ci 
a  hia  twelfth 


year.  (Mcineke,  Mauatd.  Hdig.  p.  iiit.)  Aleiia, 
the  comic  poet,  wai  the  uncle  of  Monander,  on  th« 
blher'a  aide  (Suid.  t  v.  'AAi{<i)  j  and  we  may 
nniunilly  anppoH,  with  ono  of  Ihe  ancient  gniU' 
matiana  (Anon,  dt  Gna.  p.  xii.).  that  the  young 
Menaiider  dented  from  hia  uncle  hia  toale  fiir  tbe 
cooiic  dranu,  and  ww  iuatructed  by  bim  in  iu 
Tulea  of  compositioiL  Hia  tbatacier  mu«t  ban 
boon  gruatly  influenced  bqi]  r<>niied  by  hia  intimacy 
»)ih  Theophraaluauid  Epit:uruii  (Alciph.  ^uuC  ii. 
4),  of  wkotn  (he  fbrmer  witf  hia  teochiir  ( Uiog. 
Idij'rt  >.  3G),  and  tbe  latlrr  ]iia  intimate  friend. 
That  hia  laitea  and  ayiiLpatliiea  wfrt-  altogeiher 
wilh  (he  philosophy  of  Epicurua  i<  proTed,  among 
niimrrDaa  othet  iDdicstiona,  by  hi*  epigram  un 
"K[iicarui  and  Themialocb™."  (Qniiick,  Aiuil. 
•    ■     1.  203,  AniL  PaL  siL  7%  «oL  L  p.  327, 
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camfdiea  of  Mroandcr. 
Icnlion  to  eitirmal  elegance  and 

lognnt  por^'ii.  n  jnyoiia  tpiiii,  and 


Hia  per»Dal  Lcauly  U  meatiooed  by  the  anoay- 
■iini  writer  on  eoinrdy  (/.  cS  tboBgh.  BMording  to 
Sitidaa,  hia  Tiaion  w»  soiuwlut  dialorbed,  CTfia- 
til  rii  iini,iiit  li riirnSt.  He  ii  rcpnaented 
in  works  of  aculpture  which  alill  eiiat,  and  of  one 
ofwbkh  Schlfgel  gitea  the  fotlowiiiR  deacriptian: 
**  In  ihn  excellent  portrut-iUtuM  uf  (wo  of  tbe 
moal  famaiia  oomrdiani,  Meiundei  and  Poaidippw 
(lo  be  fiHiud  iu  the  Vatican),  the  pbyaiugiidoiy  of 
the  Greek  New  Comrdy  leeiu  lo  me  to  be  aliiiii«t 
viiibly  and  pcnumally  eipreaied.  They  are  Bated 
in  arm  chalrt,  dmd  with  eitremo  aimplidly,  and 
wilh  a  roll  in  the  hand,  villi  that  eaae  and  oreleaa 
Hlf-posaetaion  wlikh  alwiya  inarki  tbe  eotudoua 
auperiority  of  the  mntter  in  that  oialuiity  of  yean 
which  bcfiu  Ihe  calm  and  inipaninl  obaorvatioa 
which  comedy  cvquim,  hut  louud  aod  aetiire,  and 
free  from  all  ayniptonii  of  dnny  ;  we  may  diecon 
in  theio  ihal  hale  and  pithy  vigour  of  body  which 
beara  witneaa  In  wi  equally  (igoroui  ooaatilntiaD  of 
mind  and  temper ;  no  lofty  enlhiiaiaini,  bul  no 
linlly  or  eitnngance;  on  iho  conCnuy,  the  ttr- 
neatneMsf  wiadomdwellain  thoae  browa,  wrinkled 
not  with  care,  bnt  wilh  the  eteniaa  of  Ihought, 
while,  in  ihe  eMicfaing  eye.  and  in  tbe  tnouth, 
nady  for  a  tmile,  there  ii  a  light  irony  which  aii>- 
nol  be  mial^en."  (Dranatte  l^atrti,  rii.)  Tha 
moral  chnmctcr  of  Meiumdet  ia  defpiidcd  by  M«i- 
Deke,  with  tolerable  muccu,  agsiiut  Ihe  aapcnioni 
of  thidaa,  Atciphron,  and  othera.  (SfnamJ.  S»- 
1^.  pp.  xiriiL  uii.)     Thua  mneh  ia  ortain,  that 

ihe  laiM  of  hia  own  and  the  fallowing  aaea,  none 
of  the  pureal,  it  muit  be  njniilted,  na  IBejr  W«M 
fre<iuently  Beied  at  pritalo  bannoetfc  (Pluu  ia 
FaU.  J'mi.  p.  A31.  k.  Stmpo,.  tiiL  p.  713,  hi 
ftop.  Ari^.  tt  Ata.  p.  853,  b.)  WliethaT  tbfjr 
being  Mgerly  read  by  the  youth  uf  buth  uiaa,  on 
account  of  the  loTe  Kcnca  in  lliem,  la  any  toolinu- 
inn  of  their  Iodocmim,  nay  at  leaal  Iw  doubted. 
(Orid.  Tria.  iL  37D.) 

Of  the  acloal  oienla  of  Mmandf  r**  lifii  we  know 
but  little.  He  enjoyed  the  friendahip  of  Demo- 
Iriui  Phalereoi,  wlioae  allenlion  wu  firat  dnwii 
lo  him  by  admiimiion  of  bii  workk  (Phaedna, 
L  c.)  Thii  iniimacy  wo*  attaDded.  bowerer,  witk 
danger  u  well  aa  honour,  for  when  DeraeUiua 
Pbalereoa  waa  expelled  from  Alheoa  by  Demetriua 
Polioreeiea  (n.  c.  Sn',\  MenindiT  bmune  a  malt 
ibr  tbe  ayeophants  and  would  bare  been  pot  to 
death  bul  for  tbn  intcrceHlnn  of  Teleephnni*.  the 
Km-iohiw  of  Demetriua.  (Diog.  IjiiYt  t.  8tl.) 
The  iini  (tmk  king  of  Egypt,  Ptolemy,  the  am 
of  Lagui,  WH  alao  one  of  tala  admiron ;  and  bo 
iuiiied  the  poet  U  hii  conrl  at  Alexudila  j  but 
Menander  amma  to  hale  declined  (be  ptoflertd 
honoiii.  (Plio.  //.  .V.  ni.  29.  «,  31i  Ateiphr. 
£^ii).  ii.  3,  t.)  Suidaa  menUona  Mime  Irttera  to 
Ptoimny  a*  among  lb*  woik*  of  Menandn. 

The  lime  of  hia  da«lh  ia  dilhtsntJy  elated.  The 
aune  inKripUi>ti,  which  girce  tbi  data  ef  his  birth, 
adda  that  he  died  al  ihe  age  of  Btty-two  nara.  In 
the  archonthlp  of  Pbilippni,  In  the  fivi  few  of 
Pinlomy  Soter.  Clinlon  ahowt  thai  thcH'  aMto- 
nenta  ref^  U>  Ihn  y«w  >,  c.  283-1  {F.  II.  toL  U.  9. 
i>.  and  (•■6  oaa.  S43,  SDI);  but,  to  awke  ap  iba 
Hfty.two  y*n,  we  mual  nAm  in  both  ntman^ 
i*-l  aod  'J9I.     Tho  dau  ia  ennfimwd  by  Eueetrii* 

lii.  t,  who  adda  ibat  tii'Daiidardlcdat  Atbniai  by 
Apollojurua  (•y,  AuLUdt  arii,  4  h  and  hy  AbIib 
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Gellius  (xviL  21).  Respecting  the  manner  of  hit 
death,  all  that  we  know  is  that  an  old  commenta- 
tor on  Orid  applies  the  line  {Ibu^  693) 

**  Comicus  ut  medioB  periit  dum  nabat  in  nndia** 

to  Mcnander,  and  tells  us  that  he  waa  drowned 
while  swimming  in  the  harbour  of  Peiraeaus  ;  and 
we  learn  firom  Alciphron  {E^itt,  ii.  4)  that  Me- 
nander  had  an  estate  at  Peiraeeus.  He  was  buried 
by  the  road  leading  out  of  Peiraeeus  towards  Athens. 
(Paus.  i.  *2.  §  2).  There  are  two  epigrams  upon 
him  in  the  Greek  Anthology:  the  one  an  epitaph 
by  Diodonis  (Drunck,  AmU.  vol.  ii.  p.  188,  AMtJL 
Pal.  til  370,  vol.  i.  p.  413,  Jacobs^  the  other 
anonymous.  (Drunck,  Anal.  voL  iii.  p.  268,  AwA, 
Pal.  ix.  187,  vol.  ii.  p.  63,  Jacobs.) 

Notwithstanding  Mcnander*s  &me  as  a  poet,  his 
public  dramatic  career,  during  his  lifetime,  was  not 
eminently  successful;  for,  though  he  composed 
upwards  of  a  hundred  comedies,  he  only  gained 
the  prize  eight  times.  (Aul.  Qell.  xvii.  4 ;  comp. 
Martial.  V.  10.)  His  preference  for  elegant  ex- 
hibitions of  character  above  coarse  jesting  may 
have  been  the  reason  why  he  was  not  so  great  a 
favourite  with  the  common  people  as  his  principal 
rival,  Philemon,  who  is  said,  moreover,  to  have 
used  unfair  means  of  gaining  popularity.  (CJcll. 
Le.) 

Menander  appears  to  have  borne  the  popular 
neglect  very  lightly,  in  the  consciousness  of  his 
superiority ;  and  once,  when  he  happened  to  meet 
Philemon,  he  is  said  to  have  asked  him,  ^  Pray, 
Philemon,  do  not  you  blush  when  you  gain  a 
victory  over  roe  ?*^  (Gell.  L  c;  comp.  Athen.  xiii. 
p.  594,  d. ;  Alciphr.  EfAtt.  ii.  3).  The  Athenians 
erected  his  statue  in  the  theatre,  but  this  was  an 
liouour  too  often  conferred  upon  very  indifferent 
poets  to  be  of  much  value :  indeed,  according  to 
Pausaiiias,  he  was  the  only  distinguished  comic 
poet  of  all  whose  statues  had  a  place  there  (Paus. 
L  21.  §  1 ;  Dion  Chr>'S08t.  Or,  xxxi.  p.  628,  13.) 

I'lic  neglect  of  Menandcr^s  contemporaries  has 
been  amply  compensated  by  his  posthumous  fiune. 
I  lis  comedies  retained  their  ])lacc  on  the  stage 
down  to  the  time  of  Plutarch  {Comp,  Men.  et  Arid, 
p.  854,  b.),  nnd  the  unanimous  consent  of  antiquity 
placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  New  Comedy,  and  on 
nn  equality  with  the  great  nuistcrs  of  the  various 
kinds  of  |)oetry.  The  grammarian  Aristophanes 
assigned  him  the  second  place  among  all  writers, 
after  Homer  alone  (Brunck,  Anal,  vol.  iiL  p.  269). 
To  the  same  grammarian  is  ascribed  the  happy 
saying,  ''Ci  Mivay^pt^  «ca2  iSie,  ir<{rcpof  dp*  iiymv 
irp6T€por  ifjufi-^aro  (or,  according  to  Scaliger^s 
correction,  %6rtpo¥  Airtyufki^aTo),  Among  the 
Romans,  besides  the  fact  that  their  comedy  was 
founded  cliiefly  on  the  plays  of  Menander,  we  have 
the  celebrated  phrase  of  Julius  Caesar,  who  ad- 
drcssoH  Terence  as  dimidiate  Afenamder,  (Donat. 
Vil.  Terenl.  p.  7o4.)  Quintilian^s  high  eulogy  of  him 
in  well  known  (x.  1). 

The  imitations  of  Menander  are  at  once  a  proof 
of  his  reputation  and  an  aid  in  appreciating  his 
poetic  character.  Among  the  Greeks,  Alciphron 
and  liUcian  were,  in  various  degrees,  indebted  to 
his  comedies.  (Meineke,  p.  xxxv.)  Among  the 
Romans,  his  chief  imitators  were  Caecilius,  Afra^ 
iiius,  and  Terentius.  How  much  C-aecilius  was 
indebted  to  him  may  be  coujcc!urod  from  the 
titles  of  his  plays  "f  which  there  are  very  few 
tliat  are  not  taken  from  Menandei.     Respecting 
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Afraiiioi  we  hare  the  weQ-knowii  ifaw  of  Hmm 
(£^MiL1.57)t— 

**  Dicitor  Afiani  toga  rnwfuniaae 

Plaatua  was  an  ezsqitioB,  m  wv 
next  line  of  Honee :  — 

**  Phutas  ad  exemplar  BaaSX 
Didtur;** 

and  his  extant  playa  anfficieBtly  A»w  dbtf  Ai 
ruder  energy  of  toe  old  Docie  coiMdj  was  fcr  am 
congenial  to  him  than  the  polialied  antentieMHai 
of  Menander,  whom,  therdbva,  ha  onlj  IbDewaA  ii 
a  few  instancea,  one  of  the  moat  Btrikmg  of  m\Uk 
is  in  the  OtleUaria  (i.  1.  91  ;  eoaipL  lfciBika» 
Afenand,  Miq.  p. 208,  ^Vv^  Gum.  €9nm,  voLir. 
p.  243).  WitlirMpecttoTerenee,thooft-nepMici 
statement,  that  he  was  mnply  a  — -J— —  if 
^fenander,  is  an  injostioe  to  the  ktlar.  Tte 
Terence  was  indebted  to  him  lor  all  his  ideas  sal 
very  numy  of  his  lines,  is  tme  enoi^  ;  hat  ttH 
from  any  one  pbiy  of  Terenee  we  can  fiam  a  hm 
notion  of  the  corresponding  play  of  MeaaadtEi  is 
disproved  by  the  confession  of  Tersnea  UhmV 
(Prolog,  M  Andr,)  that  he  compraMed  tae  rf 
Menander*i  plays  into  one;  while  the  T«*thwf  wwk 
which  he  defends  and  eren  hoaata  of  the  OfU^ 
shows  how  little  we  can  tmst  him  aa  oar  gaids  is 
the  poeticsl  genius  of  Menander.  The  sne  bmI 
of  Terence  was  felicity  of  fiiiifiweainii ;  he  ^i  art 
the  power  of  invmtion  to  fiu  np  the  gaps  kft  If 
the  omissions  necessary  in  adapting  a  Giaek  |fay 
for  a  Roman  andience,and  theiefiMe  he  diew  ^fm 
upon  the  rich  lesonices  of  hia  orjginaL  ItVH 
this  mixing  up  of  different  playa  that  his  eool^ 
poraries  condemned  when  they  said,  '*f>n!tminr 
non  decere  iabuhis,**  and  t^  Gaeaar  pointed  tsly 
the  phrase  O  dimidiaie  Memamier.  la  theo|%BM 
in  which  that  phnue  occnrs,  Gaeoar  eipns^y  ia> 
timates  that  the  spirit  of  the  Gieek  o^^mI  M 
greatly  STapoiated  m  Terence  :— 

**  Tu  qnoque,  tn  in  sommis,  o  dimidiate  HooHidH^ 
Poneris,  et  merito,  pari  sennonis  amator. 
Lenibus  atque  utinam  sciiptis  adjoncta  ftnt 
Comica  ut  aequato  Tirtos  poUeret  honoas 
Cum  Grseds,  neqne  in  hae  despectos  parte  ,^ 
Unum  hoc  maoeror  et  doleo  tiU  doosso.  Tot 

The  following  epigiam  is  worth  qnotiiiy  ly  Ao 
side  of  Caesar^s  (Burmana,  AwsUL  LaL  voL  L  l^ 

140):— 


sennonei  Tenati, 


^  Tu  quoqae,  qui  solos  tecto 
Conversum    expressomqne 

drum 
In  medio  populi  sedatu  Tocibas  effeia.^ 


Still,  the  comedies  of 
contribution  to  our  knowledge  of 
cially  considering  the  scantiness  of  the  extant 
ments. 

Meineke  weU  remarks  that  the  quality  which 
Caesar  missed  in  Terence  was  what  the  flnaki 
call  T^  waBirriK6¥^  which  Menander  >»H  with 
admirable  art  united  with  rf  ifiuc^.  And  thai 
the  poetry  of  Menander  is  described  as  M  ««A\«b 
dyofA4yji  leaBQp  ical  i}Mr  by  Plutarch,  ia  his  Chm- 
parison  of  Menander  and  AritUutkamtB  (p.  859^d.)b 
which  is  the  most  valuable  of  the  ancient  teso- 
monies  concerning  our  poet.  The  style  of  kk 
langimge  is  described  by  an  old  atamaiariaB  m 
A^^if  AcXufi^ni  mil  ^voffoiTunlf,  iriiich  may  ha  csb> 


MENANDER. 
tntled   vStfa  uiotbcr  writer*!   dcKriptior 


ThL* 


■Wjr  u 


ulbci 


a  bj  Schlcgel,  in  hit  tevemb  iKlun, 
from  which  lh«  follDwing  piuMge  ii  <[nol«d:  — 
"The  New  Comedy,  in  a  MtUUD  point  of  view,  nuy 
indeed  be  d»crib«l  u  Ihe  Old  C-dmedf  lamed 
dawn:  but,  in  speaking  of  workicif  genius,  tune- 
lieu  doFi  not  uiiully  pau  for  piiii-tc.  The  lou 
incurred  in  the  inteidict  bud  upon  the  old,  unre- 
stricted freedom  of  minfa,  tho  nower  comedLanA 
■ought  to  compenaite  bf  throwing  in  a  touch  o( 
nirtitatnew  borrowed  from  tnged;^  »  well  in  (he 
form  of  rcpretentation,  and  Ihs  CObneclion  of  the 
whole,  niin  the  inipreuiont,»bicbthejHinied  at  pm- 
dueing.  We  bale  aeen  bow  tragic  pui^trf,  in  il>  lost 
epoch,  lowered  its  tone  from  iu  ideal  oli^iaiion.  and 

and  in  the  tone  of  the  dialogue^  but  rapecialt/  ui  it 
aimed  at  eonieying  uteful  initruclion  on  the  proper 
conduct  oF  civil  and  domeatic  lilt-,  in  nil  their 
MTFial  emergenciei.  This  turn  tonanU  utility 
Aristopluuiee  has  ironically  camoitTiiied  in  Evri- 
pidei.  (ftun.  971—991.)  Eoripidei  wai  the 
forerunner  of  the  New  Comedy  i  the  poetj  of  Ihia 
speriei  admired  him  especially,  and  iicknowledaed 
him  for  Ibeir  matter.  Naj,  u  ^rc-it  it  Ihia 
affinity  of  tone  and  ipiril,  beiween  Euripidei  and 
the  poeli  of  the  New  Coined j,  thai  npophlhegmiof 
Euripide*  haie  been  aicribed  to  Mi'tiandrr,  and 
vice  Tcna.  On  the  omtiary,  we  Hnd  aiiiung  the 
fragment!  of  Menander  maximB  of  con»lntion. 
which  riie  In  a  itriking  manner  i-ven  into  Ihe 
Iriigic   lone."     (It  may  be  added,  timt   we  have 


great    admirer    and    imitator  of  Kuripidei.     An 

instituted  by  MeiiKke  in  an  £^a€lrum  to  his  Traa. 

CW.Gmec.  vol.iv.  P.70S.) 

spDtt  and  enmeil.     Tha  poet  do  longer  makes  a 

sport  of  poetry  and  the  world,  he  does  not  resign 

sportive  chniacler  ill  his  subject,  he  depicts  in  hu- 

man chanicterg  and  litualions   thai  which   gives 

occasion  to  mirth  ;  in  a  word,  whatever  is  plcBBnt 

and  ridiculous." 

which  be  threw  into  the  form  of  single  irne*,  or 

short  sentences,  the  maxims  oF  tlial  practical  wis- 

1  lits  wbi.     __ 

important  a  feature  of  the  New  Comedy.  Various 
*-  Anthnlo^es"  of  tucb  KnlentM  wen  compiled  by 
ihe  ancient  grammarians  from  Menander's  works, 

spivimcn,  in  the  collection  of  seTcnl  hundrrd  lines 
ii7B  in  Meineke-s  edition),  nnder  the  title  of 
Trifuu  imrioTixai.  ]te>|jecling  ihe  cullecliun  en- 
tiUcd  MfyaySpitL    icol  ^iXurrtiat'oi   avyKfiUti,  ace 


.I(im 
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■  brought  out  in  )LC.32l,i 
s  only  in  his  twenty-first  y«r.  (Clinlon. 
I  awi..'  Meiueke,  p.  Tir.1  W«  has* 
of,  or  references  to,  the  following  pbiye, 
'n  nil  to  riearly  ninety  titles :  ~  'A5f A- 


loas  \ 


<ihyTere 


e,  who.  he 


jf  Diphilus), 
'AAai7i  not  "AAnf  'Apa^rliii,  'A*.i«i,  'Amrifl- 
liini  ^  MtoffTji-raL,  'Artpla  (miled  up  with  the 
Tlfpii-eia  in  the  Andria  of  Terence).  'Kttoiywn 
4  Kpil.  'An^ol,  'Kwurrat,  'A^^nfid^i  4  AjAt)- 
Tp[f,  'Knls,  Kitit  ^trSih,  ■AtpuJio.o,  Bmsrrfa, 
rtitfTfis,  aaxTiiXior.  AipSuui,  &iiniSai/tiiir, 
&r}^ut>vpy&i,  AiSvpoL,  Air  J£as'aTw>'.  AifersrsAsi. 
'EauTi*  iitutpoiityn  (copied  by  Tircnco).  'El- 
XtififSiar,  'E/iHitfiMtUrTi,  'EwayyiXASinni,  'EtL 
■Aiipei,  *E»iTp^«iT«f  (the  plot  of  wMch  was  jrimi- 
lur  to  thnt  of  the  lltejra  of  Terence),  EjmSxoi 
(imiuied  by  Terence,  but  with  a  chuige  in  tht 
dramatit  jierKflHtc\  'E^nsr,  'Hrlux"*,  *H|M>f, 
Sail.  etTToAit.  Bn^vjUrt),  9iiaauf6i  (Itwis- 
lated  into  Uttin  by  Lucius  La>iniui>,  epis«vA/w, 
'UjMio,  'IjiSpIoi.  'Iirwoml^i,  Kanjf^pgi,  Kafini, 
Kupx^Btfioi  (from  which  Plnntus  probably  look 
his  I'otHidia),  Ka'aifnvtiifiirut.  KfjufgWiAsi, 
KiS^wFTij),  KtiSIo,  KdAuf  (putly  followed  in  ihu 
EmtdOH  of  Tercnoe),  Koi'iuifD^fHi  (perhaps 
better  Kwna^J^fpoj),  Kufftprirru  Atvjictilia,  Ao- 
Kfni.  MJfli),  Mi)«i>JpTi|i,  Miffovilnii  (reckoned  by 
Phrynicbus  Ihe  best  of  all  Hrnonder^  comedies, 
EpiL  p.  417),  MuravHSnii  {annlher  of  liis  best 
playi,  Libaa.  Oml.  lui.  p.  701),  HaiaXiffos, 
NgM^Titi,  Ztn>\Syai,  'OAiirllo,  'Oiunrirfmi, 
'Opvif,  IlaJHoii,  noAAnitif,  napmcnTofcfjTTi,  Itspi- 
Mtipofiiifit,  ncpirfffs,  ItAiirfrBi'.  XlpSyobJii^  H^m 
tyKoAMT,  fltfAoJ^iefiM,  'Par^fo^ifif,  3a^la.  Zikh£> 
rtST,  iTpaTitfTo',  lui-a/HtfTbffa^  IirHpwoa.  Shv^ 
infill,  TlT».^  Tpo^vioi.  -Wpfa,  T^ll.  "r»a«* 
Aviiiibi  4  'AVfuwni,  *irior,  *<Iir|ia,  *.AA(\^i, 
XaAjntro,  XoAili.  Xijpa,  YdJqpuAiJi,  ~      *   ' 


Then 


U  SUU  fr 


their  proper  pliicii.  To  these  Bust 
be  added  the  Tni/uu  /iBrinrixoi.  some  pasage*  of 
the  Vrmiuu  (or  SiyKpiau)  Ktriripau  nal  ^lAiir. 
rlvrDi,  and  Iwo  epigrams  one  in  ibc  Greeii  An- 
thology (quotsd  ab(>TB),and  one  in  the  Latin  >er- 
aioo  of  Aosonias  (^>^.  139).  Of  the  letters  to 
Ptolemy,  which  Suidas  mentions,  nolhing  surriTes, 
and  it  may  (iiiily  be  doubted  whether  Ibey  wem 
not,  like  the  sfrcalled  letters  of  otbec  grnil  men  of 
■nliqully.  the  productions  of  the  ialei  rbeioririansi 
Buidos  ascribes  to  him  some  otationi,  \iyiHii 
■Afiimbi  mnAayiSiif,  a  statement  of  which 
thereisnoconBrmalion  :  hatQointilian  (i.  1. 170) 
tells  us  that  some  ascribed  the  onlions  oTCharisiiit 
to  Henander. 

Of  the  aocienl  conuaentalots  on  Menandcr,  lb* 
earliest  a-as  Ljncaus  of  Samos,  his  eonlemponuy 
and  rival  [Lvncbi'sJ.  The  n«t  «aa  tke  giuif 
niBiinn  Arislophiuie*,  whose  admiration  ofllenM- 
dee  •■  have  sniken  of  ahovR,  and  whnso  woA, 
eiilillil  nv^<|A«i  Vliriti^a  ts  «d  df*  ir 
lii\<^r  JaAs^ai.  is  ineutiunod  by  Knscbios  [Fnufi, 

tain  Idlinus  or  Cnlinas.  stpl  t«s  .An  oLr  M» 
rififou.  Neil  comes  I'lunvch's  OwaariMis  </ 
MrwHuirr  ami  A  ndnpltaiiii :  Beil  Soiciidea  n 
Rpidanms.  who  ■nvte  a  iWiuw"  *ii  MraAftr 
"'•  *      p  3B7i  Puid.ToL  iiLp.3M)|  and  lastly 
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ToL  ii.  !>.  G90.)  The  Menandrean  letters  of  Aki- 
phron  nlio  conbiin  aome  Toluable  iofoniiation 
[Alcipuron].  They  are  printed  by  Heineke  in 
his  edition  of  Menander. 

The  fmgraenu  of  Menander  were  firat  printed 
in  the  collection  of  Sententiae,  chiefly  from  the  New 
Comedy,  by  Morelliua,  Greek  and  Latin,  Parii, 
1 553,  8to.  (see  Hoffmann,  Lejtieom  Bibliograpik) ; 
next  in  the  simiUr  collection  of  Uertelius,  Greek 
nnd  Latin,  Basel,  1560,  8vo.  ;  next  in  that  of  H. 
Stephanus,  Grt^k  and  Latin,  with  the  Tractatni  of 
Stephanus,  De  kabcndo  Iklectu  Senieniiarum  quae 
yvwfuu  a  Cirarcis  dicuntur^  and  the  Dinertatto  de 
itcHOHdro  of  Greg.  Oyraldua,  1569  (thit  curioualy 
shaped  little  volume,  which  is  4|  inches  long,  by 
scarcely  2  wide,  contains  extracts  from  several 
}M)cts  of  the  Middle  and  New  Comedy)  ;  next, 
Memtndri  et  PhUistionU  Sententiae  Comparaiae^ 
Giacce,  cur.  Nic.  Rigaltii,  excud.  R.  Stephanos, 
1613,  8vo. ;  Menandri  et  Philistionis  CTTKPICIC, 
c  vers.  Lat  et  not.  Rutgersii  et  D.  Heinsii,  1618. 
8vo.  (in  the  Var,  Lcct.  of  Rutgers)  ;  Memandri 
Fnxtjtnenta^  (iraec.  et  Lat.  in  H.  Grotii  ExcerpL 
cje  Trtiff.  et  Com.  Grace.  Paris,  16*26, 4 to.  ;  Menan- 
dri iifutentutc,  in  VVinterton's  rttet,  A  fin,  Graec^ 
Caiiuik  et  I^nd.  1653.  The  first  attempt  at  a 
complete  critical  edition  was  the  following :  —  Mo- 
namlri  et  Philemonis  Reliquiae^  qwitqutd  rtperire 
ftotuvrunt,  Graecc  et  Latine,  cum  notis  Hug.  Grotii 
et  Joh.  Clerici,  &c,  Amst.  1709.  Rvo. :  this  edition 
was  reprinted  in  173l>,  1752,  1771,  and  1777,  but 
has  lM>en  very  generally  condemned.  Since  the 
publication  of  that  work  there  has  been  no  edition 
of  Menander  worthy  of  notice,  except  that  his 
Fy^nai  have  had  a  place  in  the  various  collections 
of  the  gnomic  poets,  until  the  appearance  of 
Meineke^s  Menandri  el  Philemonis  BcHquiae, 
Bon)l.  1 8'23,  8vo. :  this  admirable  edition  contains, 
behides  the  fragments,  dissertations  on  the  lives 
and  writings  of  the  two  poets,  and  Bentley*s 
emendations  on  the  fragments.  The  fragmente  an 
reprinti'd  by  Meinekc  (^dth  the  annotations  some- 
what condensed)  in  the  fourth  volume  of  his  Froff- 
menta  Comicorum  Graecorum^  BeroL  1841,  8vo. ; 
but  in  the  first  volume  of  that  work,  which  con- 
tains the  JIuitoria  Critica  Comicorum  Graeoorum^ 
he  passes  over  the  lives  of  Menander  and  Philemon, 
referring  the  reader  to  his  former  work.  Meineke*s 
collection  has  IxM^n  also  reprinted  (carefully  revised, 
and  with  the  addition  of  a  Latin  ven>ion),  by 
Dubner,  as  an  appendix  to  the  AriUopkanet  of 
Didot's  IJiUiot/teca  Scrijttorum  Graecorum,  Paris, 
1840,  roy.  8vo.  (For  the  works  on  Menander, 
see  Hoffman,  Lea  icon  BiUutgmpti, :  the  chief  au- 
thorities, besides  Meineke,  are  Fabric.  BibL  Graec. 
vol.  ii.  pp.  454 — 169  ;  Bonihardy,  Gntndnss  der 
Grit:chiscfuH  LiihixUur^  vol.  iL  p.  1014  ;  Miiller, 
Grk.  Lit.)  [P.  S.] 

MENANDER,  minor  literary  persons. 

1 .  A  rhetorician  of  Laodiceio,  on  the  river  Lycus, 
wrote  a  commentary  on  the  rixrv  of  Hermogenes, 
iiuil  on  the  irpoyvfivdafiaTa  of  Miuuciauus,  and 
other  works.     (Suid.  t.  v.) 

'2.  0(  Ephesus,  an  historian,  wrote  the  acts  of 
kings  among  the  Greeks  and  the  barbarians  (rilf 
«</>*  «Kd<rTov  Ttuf  ficuriXiw  irpd^tn  iraf)d  roTf 
*£AA7}(n  Kol  $ap€(ipois  y^vofxivas)^  founded  on 
the  native  chronicles  of  the  respective  countries, 
us  we  leani  from  Josophus,  who  preseni'cs  a  con- 
biderable  fragment  of  the  work  respecting  If  irom, 
kiitg  of  Tyre.  (Joseph,  e,  Apiom,  L  18.)     lie  is  also 


MENA& 

qnoted  by  other  anthoriL  (  VomIui  A  BkL  Qm 
p.  467,  ed.  WesteniMUiii.) 

Menander  of  PcrganuiB,  who  wroli 
clan  history,  appears  to  have  been  Um 
on  aoconnt  of  the  mifimlil«iiiiii  of  tho 
qnoted  from  him  by  Clement  of  Aksandm  {JStm 
L  p.  140)  to  that  quoted  bj  JooephML  (Oi^ 
Tatiao,  ado.  Grate,  68.)  An  histomn  if  tktai 
name,  who  wrote  a  work  on  Cypvoa,  k  fHtoi  i 
the  Etsfmdo^iCMm  Jfiyaoai,  ai  a  ^^^aifa.  (Te 
sius,  U  CI.) 

3.  Protector  (IV»rLmsp,  Lo. le^r^Mv^  A 
son  of  Euphrates  ^H  Byeantiani,  was  a  ikiisiiiii 
and  historical  writer  under  the  cmpenir  Manm 
whose  reign  began  in  A.!!.  £81.  Hehnhftma 
account  of  his  own  literary  pumuta^  in  a  fi^^ei 
preserved  by  Soidas  (a.  e)L  He  fffntinnttd  tk  Ui 
toiy  of  the  Eastern  &npire  from  the  peiat  vki 
Agathiaa  broke  ofl^  namely,  the  tvsntj-thiid  jm 
of  Justinian,  ▲.  n.  558,  down  neaily  to  the  fad 
of  Tiberius  IL  in  a.  D.  583.     A 


ment  of  this  hiatoiy  ia  preserved  m  the  ArfMii 
cmbosdes,  published  bj  Hoeachel.  Ai^^dd 
160.1  Menander  is  of^  quoted  bj  Soiia^ari 
is  mentioned  by  Theophylac^  of  gs*******—  (flU 
Mawric  L  3),  who  continued  hie  histaiy,  wk  Ig 
Constantinns  Porphyrotfenitua  (7Vai.L2^  ie 
cording  to  Niebuhr  (&a^  p.  SSIXheayh 
trusted  as  an  historian,  but  hia  atjle  ia  a  dba  b» 
tation  of  Agathiaa,  Taried  by  '^mtiirBal  lidialM 
attempU  at  fine  writing.  XFabiie.  JKU.  Gnsa  wL 
viL  pp.  540,  541  ;  Voaaiua,  <ie  HiaL,  Ormt,  p  S9i 
ed.  Westennano.)    There  ia  one  4W^  hy  hi 


in  the  Greek  Anthology.     (Jaeobi.  vsL  ja  | 
91C.) 

A  few  insignificant  writera  of  the  ■■§  101 
are  mentioned  by  Fabridus  ( JBIU  Gtuml  viL  b 
p.  454)  and  Meineke  (Mmtmd.tmamum\ 
pp.  zzxviL — ^zxxiz.)  [P.  &] 

MENAS(Miinir).  1.  ALaoedaemenia^www 
of  the  conunissioQexa  for  ratifying  the  fifky  jmsi 
truce  between  Athens  and  Sparta  m  n.  a  4Sl«w 
also  the  separate  treaty  of  ■ili*«*^  betaesa  Aii 
states  in  the  same  year.     (Thna  t.  19,  24.) 

2.  A  Bithynian,  whom  Pmdaa  IL  (nvfytfi] 
sent  to  Rome  in  B.  &  149,  to  join  with  Ki 
comedos  (son  of  Pnisias)  in  an  ■puliiniii  t 
the  senate  to  remit  the  remaindet  of  the  §■ 
which  they  had  compelled  him  to  engua  to  p^j  t 
Attains  II.  of  Peigamns  in  &  c  Idi/Tha  1 
representations,  howerer,  of  AndreniaUy  the 
of  Attalus,  prevailed,  and  the  aeimii 
against  Pnisias.  In  the  event  of  fiuhuUi 
had  received  a  command  firom  Ptaaiaa  to  pat  N 
comedes  to  death,  in  order  to  aaaka  way  fa  U 
sous  by  a  second  wife  \  but  ho  ahraah  fram  dM| 
so,  and  entered  into  a  compimcy  with  NioamsAi 
and  Andronicus  against  his  maatcr,  iadaeiiy  A 
2U0O  soldiers  whom  Pnisias  had  eent  with  him,  I 
transfer  their  allegiance  to  Nioomedca.  (Am 
Mithr,  4, 5 ;  oomp  Just,  jczxir.  4  ;  Lit.  OdL  A 
Polyb.  zxxiil  11,  xxzTiL2;  Diod.  zu£BEk| 
iT.  p  523.)  [B.  &] 

MENAS  (Miyvat),  a  freedman  of  Penpsy  A 
Great  and  of  Sextos  Pompeins.  Appian  cdh  Wi 
MENODOKUS  (MipyMifetX  a  name  which  h 
may  not  improbably  haTe  taken  on  hia  ■■■■■■ 
bion.  (See  Dyer  in  the  Clamoal  Mmmmm^  tsL  i 
p.  218.)  In  &  c.  40,  Sextas  Pompesua,  being  thi 
in  alliance  with  .\ntony  against  Octanan,  Haft  M 
Menas  with  a  huge  squadrMi  of  aUpa  Mid  fa 


MEMA^. 

l,'|[<in<,  with  which   h«  took  Snr 

inia,  and  gnini-d 

over  two  Ifrriom  thai  were  luim 

ucd  there.     Sar- 

by   Helenu..  a 

feiouriii-  frwdmnn  of  OcMtvian" 

:  but  Mena^  in 

the  tame  j«ir  (b.c  40),  ws.  nswn  entniiled  by 

Seitut  with  ■  Beet  to  0117  en  0 

peratioiu  ununit 

OctAvian  and  Antony,  wbo  hnd 

M  been  t«c«- 

dl<Kl  to  one  another;  and  b  t 

raiflfH  1'''  Etrurinn  cout,  and 

n»  more  gained 

ing  lo  lei-unj  a 

refuge  m  the  protection  otOcm>i 

ni  Wk  lo  bUn 

rj  without  ran- 

■oni.      I]ii<.c.  SSheUicd  in   >;< 

mnsler  frran  concluding  a  peari'  1^ 

il.  Utiavian  and 

Aiili>ny;  Rnd,  alan  enterlainii,. 

t  I'i.entalhem 

by  Bfilu.  on  boaid   h»  ihip  ,„ 

Misvnuin,  Mtiuia 

(ui^pc^ted  to  him  to  cut  the  ol 

-^  of  ihe  .euel. 

and.  running  it  o.H  to  «a.  de..,.,l 

\  buih  bit  rivala. 

The  Ireulieroua  prspnal.  bciu't' 

r,  «■».  lejeeled 

by  Ponip-ius.     (Dion  CaH.   lU 

li.   SO.  36— 3»! 

Appinn,  it  C.  ..56.66.70-73 

,  PluL  J-rf.  32i 

Vi-ll.  I'alerc.   ii.  7.1.  77.)     Meu 

while  Pomper'i 

«u.picion.  of  the  tidfUty  of  Mcnai  had  been  ex- 

cited by  hi.  dismiiHil  of  Uelcnu 

and  hi>  c«mnit>- 

ricatinn   with    Oetaiian,  and    1 

id    btcn   farther 

fonicnled  by  the  repteMntalh^in 

ffilaiii  penoin 

who  were  entioui  of  hii  po>v,T 

u  SirJiiiia.     He 

therefore  unt  for  him  early  in  ii. 

;!«,  .„  pre«n« 

of  requiring  an   araounl   of   il>e 

pri>viuan>   and 

money  which  he   had   hui    to 

Menu  put  all  the  nieuenger«  to 

death,  and  co«ii- 

named  with  OctaTian  to   lurrc 

der  to  him   the 

iiinnd,  together  with  the  wht.1,-  f 

rce.  military  and 

iti.ni  gliiilljeia- 

braced  his  offer,  and  not  mU  •■ 

Lsi-.l  logiie  him 

.-.lionofSeitus 

but  iieaud  him  with  great  i.li~t 

him  lo  the  equcitrian  order.  ^1 

u'inv;..i,,7"bim 

wilh  the  authority  of  legate  undi>i 

pLiced  him  in  command  of  th ,-  ■> 

l',s«hich  be  had 

bimwlf  brought  OTcr.     In  ifu^ 

i:ipiu:ily  he  wai 

engaged  in  the  naval  campaij^ii  I 

1.J11-J.  thoeiidof 

«.e  tl„.  Ifl>t  ompaign 
l.j    think    thai   the 

.  Im  ™  indignant  at 

,-Ni And  naugned  to 

■L'nu^^'  '.Sips  (  and 
lirii,funoidablea.an 
y  u»fal  aa  an  ally,  he 
i.ge.p«billy«Binded 

mised  nr 


n  revolted  loOclavian,  bei 
lot  having  been  rein»tatj>d  in  hie  funner  eonh 
id  by  Pmiipeiut,  under  w}iaie  lutpicion  he  fell 
itsy.  OctaviaTi  received  btm  ghulty.  bat  con* 
ed  to  regnrd  him  wiihdiitniit.  In  a  c.  35  he 
inipanied  bit  pal/on  on  hii  •■iprdition  ts  the 
:)i-eaiitcni  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  and  win  tUili 


!■) 


.  ilix.  I , 


MENECLES. 
enlly  altathcd  liy  iiorw 


hn  lonrth  vpode 
w.-u  no  omcr  man  lac  lubjetl  of  the  pretent  article. 
This  ■laieraeot  haa  been  called  in  queitioD  by 
many  modem  ecmmeniatan  ;  but  their  argumenli, 
drawn  eaduiivelj  from  iuternol  atideup^  are  far 
from  aatia&ctory.  The  diicusaion  of  the  poiat  ia, 
in  thi*  phtce,  impoMible,  connected  aa  it  ia  with 
the  veiala  quieatio  of  the  chronology  af  the  poenia 
of  lloince.  For  ibe  lileiatun  of  the  aubject,  eee 
■hove.  Vol.  It.  p.S'23,and  tBmf.OamiftU  MuKaan, 
»oL  ii.  pp.  207— i«)9.2l7— 3-21.  |E.  Rl 

MF.NDE1S.     {SrrHoN.j 

MENUES{MMi|ij,a»  Egyptian  diTinity,  woi^ 
•hipped  ui  the  town  of  Mendea  He  ia  anid  to 
hive  reaembtad  the  Arauliaa  Pan.  (fiend.  iL 
46  1  Stmb.  iiii.  pp.  BOj.  Bla.)  (L.  S.] 

MENB  (Milni),  ■  iMnal*  dirinity  prwding 
otar  the  monihi.  (Hani.  //yim.  liL  I :  Apolinn. 
Khod.  iii.  oSS,  iv.  S5  ;  Angnak  DtCh.  Dfi,^ 
2.)  [L.8.J 

UKNBCLEIDAS  (H•r•lt^tiSM).  a  Th«ban 
ofBtot.  waa  one  of  ilu»e  who  joined  Pelopidaa  in 
deilTcring  Thcbea  from  Sputa  and  the  oliBarcblcsl 
govenuBcni  in  b.  c.  379.  After  Ihia,  howeiar. 
finding  hiinwlf  eclipaed  by  Pelopidrw  and  E(aiaii> 
nondaa.  he  atfore  in  every  way  lo  bring  them  into 
diacredit  with  their  conntryniea,  and,  in  partieular, 
he  l«k  pan  in  the  pr<ie>:cu(ian  agaiuat  thnn  tor 
having  reluined  their  comniand  beyond  the  kgnl 
time  in  the  campaign  of  ■.  c,  3G9,  Being  fuilhv 
eiBiperated  by  their  aci|uittat,  he  continued  bla 
mnciruDa  attocka  on  thrm ;  and.  aa   be    waa  • 


ins5 


cotnrch.     Agaioal  Pclopiibu  hii  cB-in 
"  '     '      'ore  endeoYoured.  in 


wuoof 


by  adiancing  and  eing^'ialing  itiDM  of  Charen. 
The  latter  had  benn  aucciiufu]  in  a  alight  akirmiah 
of  caialry  joat  before  the  greU  battle  of  I.*nc(im 
(B.C.  371).  and  Meiiecleidai  brooghl  hmrard  a 
decree  for  commemoniting  the  ciploit  by  a  piitiu% 
to  be  dedicated  in  one  of  the  icmplea.  aiid  inicribrd 
with  Chaiiin''a  luuiiet  For  ihit  ht  waa  impeached 
b^  Pelcyidaa,  on  the  gnmod  that  the  bunaur  of  all 
Tictoria  belonged,  not  to  any  individual,  but  to  th« 
•late.  He  waa  found  guilty  and  bned  ;  and  hi* 
inabiUty  to  pay  th«  penally  ted  bim  aflM-warda  la 
enter  into  nviilalioiiary  di^iigiu  again II  hia  country. 
(P!nt./Wop.ao.  See  VBLII.p.23,a.)  |E.  E.] 
MENECLES  (M>r«aA4>).  1.  Of  But*  hi 
Cyrene.  ia  mentionnl  by  Atbenaeua  (iv.  p.  lUi) 
aimply  aa  on  hialoiian.  and  ia  perhapa  UH  unie  ae 
the  one  whow  woik  in  another  paaais*  (ix.  p.  SW) 
ha  mentiraa  under  th*  till*  d(  BwnTif>j.  Tban 
■Uo  uialed  an  hiilBrkal  warii  «a  Albn*  {wtfi 
'A#»>w),  lb*  authonhip  of  wfaieb  WM  danblliil, 
even  in  antiquity,  aome  altHbtttlDt  il  M  U«M«I«^ 
and  othera  to  CuUliIniD*  (llnrpacral.  a.  ire.  K<|M> 
lititii,  fraTiiirrSM :  Btym.  Haicn.  •.  v.  AJaAi:i ; 
llaipncmL,  Phnl.,  6iiid.  a.  A  'Epfiol).  Uni  il  ia 
•ouTi'ly  prubabla  thai  thia  hi'tonan  of  Athan* 
•boulil  b*  lb<  HUBS  a*  Mniiadaa  of  Bote*.  It  ia 
mura  likaly  that  th*  Ikraoui  ia  identieal  *iih  th* 
author  of  a  woik  ou  Ih*  biaioiy  of  Libym  who  ii 
RwniJoued  in  an  uiauymau*  Invliaet  iM  Mtluriimi 
/UIo  (^luiii,  1 1  n.  which  ia  pnatnl  ia  III 
•iv  All.  IJL  m^  Jk'i'X  n.  p.  SI.  li 
probable  tbal  tho  U'cxvl-'a  it  Ihm  wa* 
aulbor  of  a  wotk  fn<m  w  huh  a  fncmnit  d 
llallui  of  (  ynne.  b  aliU  iaUdU    (iichuL 
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MENECRATES 


PytJL  iv.  10  ;  Tietz.  ad  Lye,  886  ;  Scliol.  ffom, 
II.  T.  640.) 

2.  Of  Alabanda,  a  celebrated  rhetorician,  who 
lived  ihortly  before  the  time  of  Cicero.  He  and 
his  brother  Hierocies  taught  rhetoric  at  Rhodes, 
where  the  orator  M.  Antonius  heard  them,  about 
B.  c.  94.  They  both  bclonf^ed  to  the  Asiatic  or 
florid  school  of  eloquence,  which  was  distinguished 
more  for  pomp  and  elegance  of  diction,  than  for 
precision  of  thouc^ht.  But  the  two  brothers  enjoyed 
extraordinary  reputation,  for  Cicero  says  that  they 
were  imitated  bv  all  Asia.  (Cic.  BruL  95,  Orat. 
6.0,  lif  Orat  ii.  23  ;  Strab.  ziy.  p.  661.)      [L.  S.] 

MENE'CRATES  {MtyfKpdrris),  a  freedman  of 
Suxtus  Pompeius,  was  sent  out  by  him  as  com- 
mander of  a  lar>re  squadron  of  ships,  in  b.  c.  38,  to 
act  auainst  Calvisius  Sabinus  (Octavian^s  admiral) 
and  Mbnas,  the  renegade.  The  fleets  came  to  an 
engagement  off  Cumne,  and  Menecrates  had  the 
advantage  over  the  enemy  in  manoeuvring  ;  but 
burning  with  hatred  against  Menas,  he  attacked 
and  gmpplod  with  the  ship  in  which  he  sailed, 
and  though  dinabled  by  a  severe  wound,  conti- 
nued to  encournge  his  men  until  he  saw  that  the 
enemy  was  on  the  point  of  capturing  his  vessel 
He  then  threw  himst^If  overboard  and  perished. 
(Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  46;  Appian,  B.  C,  r.  81, 
«J.)  [E.  E.] 

MENF/CRATES  {UltvtKpdrntX  1.  A  comic 
poet,  mentioned  only  by  Suidas,  wlio  says  Zpdiuxra 
aCrou  Mav4Krwp1i  'Epjutofcvf,  wliere  the  plural 
ipafiara  suggests  the  alteration  of  ^  to  Kcd.  Ma- 
viicTwp  is  obviously  an  abbreviation  of  Mc(n|f 
*EKTvp,  a  title  which  seems  to  belong  to  the  Mid- 
dle Comedy.  (Fabric.  Bibl,  Crate  vol.  ii.  p.  469 ; 
Mcincke,  IlisL  Crit,  0)m.  Grate,  p.  493.) 

2.  Of  Smyrna,  the  author  of  two  epigrams  in 
the  Greek  Anthology  (Drunck,  Anal  voL  L  p. 
476  ;  Jacobs,  AhUi,  Graec.  voL  i.  p.  227 X  i'  not 
improbably  the  same  as  Menecrates  of  Ephesus,  a 
poet  mentioned  by  Varro,  de  Re  Btutieay  L  1. 
(See  Jacobs,  Antk,  Graec  vol.  ziii.  pp.  916, 
917.)  [P.  S.] 

MENE'CRATES,  a  sculptor,  of  whom  we  only 
know,  what  shows  him,  however,  to  have  been  a 
very  eminent  artist,  that  he  was  the  teacher  of 
Apollonius  and  Tauriscus,  the  sculptors  of  the  cele- 
brated group  of  the  Famese  Bull.  (Plin.  //.  N, 
xxxvL  5.  s.  4.  §  10.)  [P.  S.] 

MENF/CRATES  (MewicpcCTijf),  a  Syracosan 
physician  at  the  court  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedon, 
B.C.  3.}9 — 3.36.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  suo- 
ceHfiful  practitioner,  but  to  have  made  himself  ri- 
diculous by  calling  himself  **  Jupiter,"  and  assuming 
divine  honours.  (Suid.  «.  r.  M«i'««cprfTtir.)  He 
once  wrote  a  letter  to  Philip,  beginning  Mcycicpd-nyf 
Z«i)t  4iA(inrf>  x'^^P***'^  to  which  the  king  wrote 
back  an  answer  in  these  words,  ^IXtwwot  Mc- 
vtKpdrti  vyuUytir.^  (Athen.  vii. p.  289  ;  Aelian. 
lar.  Hut,  xii.  51.)  He  was  invited  one  day 
by  Philip  to  a  magnificent  entertainment,  where 
the  other  guests  were  sumptuously  fed,  while 
he  himself  had  nothing  but  incense  and  liba- 
tions, as  not  being  subject  to  the  human  in- 
firmity of  hunger.     He  was  at  first  pleased  with 

*  According  to  Plutarch,  it  was  Agesilans  from 
whom  he  got  this  answer  to  his  letter.  (  Vita 
At/et.  c.  21,  vol  vl  p.  29,  ed.  Tauchn.  ;  Apo- 
phthrt/m.  ftrtj.  ct  Imper.  vol.  ii.  p.  52,  Apopki&r^m, 
Jjocom,  vol  iL  p.  109.) 


MENEDEMU& 

his  reception,  bat  afWwudflv  penaeliiiy  A*  |d 
and  finding  that  no  mora  Mtbotantiu  hoi  i 
offered  him,  he  left  the  ptxtj  in  diigvib  (AA 
Aelian.  iL  &) 

2.  TiBBRius  Claodios  QuimnrA  (Em^spi 
Mbnxcratxs,  a  phyiidan  mentioned  in  a  On 
inscription  (Gmter,  ImoenpL  p.  581.  |  9)»  ■ 
doubt  the  same  penon  who  io  IreqneBtlj  faotsi  1 
Oalen.  He  lived  in  the  former  pert  of  the  ii 
century  after  Christ,  and  wee  phyddaa  Id  HBi 
the  emperors,  probably  to  Tiberins  and  Clndii 
He  enjoyed  a  great  repatatlon,  and  te— pmd  ■■ 
than  150  medical  wozfca,  of  which  onija  few  fa 
ments  remain.  He  was  the  inventor  of  the  ed 
known  plaister  called  ditadkyiom  (iL «.  M  x^^ 
and  his  directions  for  preparing  it  woe  pal  mi 
verse  by  DamociateSb  (Galen,  dm  Oampm.  Mai 
conn,  tec  Gen.  tIL  9,  10«  toL  ziiL  pp.  995,  Ac 
In  consequence  of  hit  having  oheerred  hew  «■![ 
the  signs  and  contrMtioni  md  in  wm*>SitI  i— ifc 
were  mistaken  by  carelete  tnuiecriben.  ht  wisi 
the  quantities,  &c.  in  hie  preicriptiont  at  M 
length  ;  but  Oalen  tells  as  {L  c.)  tlut  his 
ness  did  not  much  benefit  poaterity,  aa  hit 
were  afterwards  written  with  the  nsal 
tractions.  The  Menecntee  ZeophletenMa  (or 
of  Zeophlota?)  quoted  by  Caelina  Anrclini  {D 
Murb,  Ckrtnu  L  4,  p  S23)  may  be  the  laae  fom 
as  the  preceding.  [  W.  A.  aj 

MENKDAEUS  or  MENE'DATUS  (Mwi 
8a7of,  Mff»^8errof ),  a  Spartan,  waa  one  of  the  tkn 
lenders  of  the  Peloponnesian  force  whidi  wm  m 
to  aid  the  Aetolians  in  the  reduction  of  Naopacta 
in  B.  c.  426.  The  place,  howerer,  waa  eaied  b 
Demosthenes,  with  the  help  of  the  AeBnaaiMi 
In  the  same  year  Menedaeui  waa  engaged  ia  tfe 
expedition  against  Amphilocbian  Amm  ;  and  alh 
the  death  of  his  two  coUeagnea,  Eniyb^aa  ■ 
Macarius,  at  the  battle  of  Olpae,  he  condndcd  wii 
Demosthenes  and  the  Acamanian  genenk  a  mm 
agreement!  by  which  the  Pdc^Mmncoiana  wen  pe 
mitted  to  withdraw  in  safety,  leaving  their  alKa 
the  AmbiHciota,  to  their  firte.  (Thncui.  100— It 
105—111.)  [BLK] 

MENEDE'MUS,  historical  1.  One  ef  d 
generals  of  Alexander  the  Oreat,  who  wm  hi 
against  Spitamenes,  bnt  waa  lorpriaed  and  dm 
together  with  2000  feot*8oldien  and  SOO  hm 
(Arrian,  iv.  S.  §  15  ;  Curt  vii.  7,  9.) 

2.  A  native  of  Alabanda,  the  leader  of  Mt  i 
the  forces  of  Antiochoi  in  Coeletyria.  (Pmk  y 
69,  79,  82.) 

3.  Chief  of  that  part  of  Macedonia  which  hm 
the  name  of  Libera.  He  took  part  with  Caear  I 
the  civil  war  &  c.  48.  (Cwa.  K  C  iii.  S4.)  B 
is  probably  the  same  with  the  Menedesaua  ■■ 
tioned  by  Cicero  with  considendde  aTcnnn  m  i 
friend  of  Caesar  {PhiHpp.  xiiL  16,  od  .d«L  V 
2   4.)  rCL  P.  M 1 

'MENEDE'MUS(Nei48iwiof),hi8toricaL    l.i 
citizen  of  high  rank  at  Crotona,  who 
one  of  the  generals  to  carry  on  the  i 

exiles  that  had  been  driven  from  the  city  on 

of  the  war  with  Syracuse  in  a-c.  317.  Togrthi 
with  Paron,  his  colleagne  in  the  a 
totally  defi>ated  the  exiles  and  their 
and  put  them  all  to  the  sword.  (Diud.  six.  11. 
It  appears  that  he  aubseqnently  laiaed 


the  supreme  power  in  his  natire  city  ;  and  in  thi 


t  That  is,  bi>luiiging  to  the  7Vi6«t 


MENEDEMUS. 

m  entered  inlo  friendly  r,>lniiQjn  wilh  Aga- 


opponunilj  to  moke  hLniielf  ,i, 
a  ludden  and  Ireuheroui  ^.tt. 
HvikIu  p.  490.)    Thi>  mil-.!  I 

2.  A  general  of  the  RhiKlhii 
liege  of  Rhodei  by  IVnttthi 
303— 304),  intercepted  and  Ic 


(Id.  I 
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'ho,  during  lb* 

nany  tbiiH  thai 
wen;  pnnging  provnioni  una  eupplici  to  Deme- 
triui,  including  one  containing  preienti  for  the 
king  bimielf  from  Pbila,  nhicb  were  iininidiatelj 
•ent  to  Ptolemy  in  Egypt.  (Diod.  ix  93  i  Plul. 
ifcBwir,  33.) 

3.  A  friend  and  attendaiii  of  LuoiUui,  who  wa* 
IhougbttohaveBTed  the  life  of  (lint  general  during 
the  war  Hgainit  MilhridalM.  by  refilling  lo  admii 
•  Scythian  chief  named  Olihacui  into  the  tent 
where  Lucullui  wst  deeping.  (I'lut.  LueuU.  16  ; 
Appian.  flmr.  79.)  [E.  U.  a] 

ME.>IE[>E'MUS(H(r<ai,Moi),  literary.  1.  A 
Greek  pfaiIo»pher,  a  natiTc  of  Eretria.  the  »n  of  a 
man  named  Cleiithcnei,  who.  liiou|jb  of  noble 
birth,  belonging  to  the  fim^ly  of  ibe  Theopropidae, 


opportunity 


builder  oral  a  tent-make 

practised  by 

iTu'-^ne 

LM^riiue,  h 

BfTnrded  by 

hit  being  >en 

toMe^ra 

0  h.^  PUto, 

to  addict  h 

mtelf  to  ph 

whether  he 

heard  fkto  before  the  d 

lo  the  alory  in  Aihenseui  |iv.  p. 
friend  Aulepiadn  got  thi.ir  lin 
working  during  the  night,  iluii 
leiiure  for  philoaopby  in  (hi>  ih 
depiadei  nfi.Ti 


ii  frien< 


,'.      Mcnedcm 
afd!l 


if  Stilpo  Bl  Megats.  From  MegBKl  they 
mi  u  £li>,  and  placed  ihemtelve*  under  ilie 
itmctiuu  of  tome  dieciplei  of  Phaedo.  On  hit 
lurn  U  Eretria  Menedemu.  etinbliibed  a  ichool 
philoKphy,  which  wai  called  the  Ereltisc     He 


I  of  hit 


.71  the  political 


lie 


I'tole .1.3,^11  B  (probahly  Piule- 
LyHniachut,  mid  to  Deme- 
ive  dune  his  naiiie  city  good 
by  procuring  for  it  a  reniittion  of  port  of  iho 
Uj  Uemelriui,  and  oppuiiiig  the  m*- 
if  hii  emiteanei.  At  tome  period  of 
itiied  Cypnu,  aiu!  greatly  inceoHd  the 
creOD  by  the  freedom  of  hit  nmarki. 
f  hit  baling  been  in  Kgypt  and  haiing 
1  do  with  (he  making  of  Iht  SeptuaginI 
■     I  found  ■      ■  ... 


MENEDBMUS. 


Hi?i 


wilh  A 


d  the  K 

auli.     Thii  led  lo  hit  Uing  luipeeled  of  ihe 
eroui  intention  of  brtrnying  tietria  into  the 

iuipicioD>  induced  him  lo  quit  Crelria  McnUy 


and  lake  refiige  in  Iho  aancLoary  of  Amphianua, 
It  Oropna  Bui  »nie  golden  Tcntela  belonging  to 
tlio  temple  haiing  been  lott  while  he  wn»  there.  lh« 
DoeDiiani  compelled  him  lo  leave  it.  lie  then  be- 
took himielf  lo  the  tdutt  ftf  Anliganut,  where  he 
ihorlly  after  died  of  grict  According  to  anolhf  r 
(lecount,  he  went  beta  Eretria  to  Antigonui  lor  the 
purpoie  of  inducing  him  to  interfrn  to  ettablith 
ihe  fnedum  of  hi*  Dntiie  dly  ;  but  not  luccreding, 
itarred  himtelf  In  death  in  the  7Uh  year  of  bii 
age,  probably  ahont  the  year  B.  c.  'J77. 

wBi  myked  by  Ihc  entire  abience  of  all  fornmlilf 
and  mtiainl,  Ihuugh  be  teems  to  bale  been  noted 
for  the  ■Uroneit  wilh  which  be  rebuked  all  kind* 
or  diwolntcneu  and  mlenipenuce  \  iuiomuch,  iLat 
Ihe  ttu  at  incnrriDg  Ma  ceneuie  wema  oeca- 
■ionally  lo  haie  acled  a*  a  tnlutoiy  cheek.  Ha 
liied  wilh  hit  friend  Atclroiadei,  between  whom 
and  hinuclf  there  eiieted  an  intiinacy  which  retem- 
bled  thai  of  Pyladet  and  Orettei.  For  the  hitter 
part  of  hit  life,  at  any  rale,  he  leenu  10  ha»e  lived 
in  contiderabla  affluence.     Alheuaeni  (i.  p.  419) 
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HUfinI 


•e  lo  dullne 


DiiUTy  Di»  of  rank  and  wealth,  though  (he  maiiagt- 
meut  of  the  household  Hat  t^U  left  lo  ihc  fumtt 
wife,  whom  Aulepindei  married,  hia  lint  wib 
being  dead.  By  hit  wife  Oropia.  MenvdemDi  had 
three  daughlcn.  lie  waa  reuHrfcable  in  hi*  old 
age  /or  hit  bodily  atreDgth  and  litout.  lie  ia  re- 
ported to  have  been  irf  •  eomcWiiat  nipcntitioui 
turn  o[  mind. 

Epicntei,  in  a  pawge  qaoted  by  Alhenaeni 
(ii.  p.  £9).  claiKi  Menedeiaui  with  Plato  and 
Speutippoj  ;  but   it  appeara.  from  Diogcnee  l^aer- 


I  of  PlnU 


ind  Xen 


not   very  high.     Of  Slilpo   he  had  a  gmat  ad- 

Uf  the  philotophy  of  Mi^nedemiu  lilUe  i>  koDim, 
except  that  ll  doaely  memliled  that  of  th«  Mo^ 
rian  ichooL  [EucLiinaa.]  lu  leading  lenlut* 
wa>  the  dogma  of  the  oiienett  of  the  Goad,  which 
he  carefully  diitingnithed  from  the  IJiefuL 

All  ditiinctiona  between  lirUiei  he  ttnrded  ai 
merelynominaL  The  Good  and  the  True  be  looked 
upon  a>  identical.  la  dialectica  he  irjrctcd  all 
merely  nr){slive  pn^ntitione.  maintaining  tbu 
truth  could  be  predicated  only  of  ibuw  wkieli 
wer*  afiirmaliTe,  and  of  theae  ha  admitted  onljr 
inch  ai  were  idenucal  propotiliona.  U«  WM  ■ 
keen  and  nhement  diiputant,  In^iWBtly  aqpling. 
if  wo  may  beliei«  ADtigontu  Carjtiiui,  t*  quDleil 
by  Dingenea,  till  he  wn*  bbck  in  the  bca.  Id  hia 
aloeuliou  he  waa  nol  caiy  to  be  uniicnisnd.  11a 
never  cojnmitted  any  of  hia  philoaophical  doctrinea 
10  wilting.  (Diog.  Laerc.  ii.  I2£ — 144  i  Athau 
J. a;  Cic  Acadtm.  ii.  13;  Pint  fh  Adid.  H 
A  mici  Hit.  p.  £5.  c. ;  Sliab.  ii.  p.  3113,  c  :  Il(ll«r, 
GacUrUt  <1>t  I'Miim^ii,  book  vii.  t.  5.) 

3.  A  Cynic  philnopher,  oi  nlher  fautic,  a  dia- 
tiplo  of  Lolotei  of  Lomp^uL  Ho  need  to  go 
about  garbed  aa  an  Erinnya.  proclaiming  himaeif 
a  tort  of  ipy  tram  the  inferwl  ngioni.  (I>i<ig. 
I^en-vi.  1U'2.)  Soidai  (i.  n  «.iei)  relate.  Iha 
Huna  of  Menippna,  pmbablr  by  nualaka. 

1  U  tba  lul  of  Auliu  ilelUoa  ba  emfd  (aiii. 
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MENKLAUS. 


5),  a  distingiiishGd  diwiple  of  Aristotle,  a  native  of 
Uhodes,  b(»n>  the  name  Menedorous. 

4.  All  Atlienian  rhetorician,  who  came  to  Rome 
and  taught  there  in  the  time  of  L.  Crassus  the 
orator.     (Cic.  de  Orai.  i.  1 9. )  {C.  P.  M.] 

MENELA'US  (McWAaos,  MfWA«wT,  or  MeW- 
Aaf),  a  son  of  Atrcnn,  and  younger  brother  of 
Agamemnon  and  Anaxibia.  IIo  was  king  of  I^ace- 
daemon,  and  married  to  the  beautiful  Helen,  by 
whom  he  was  the  father  of  llermione  and  Mega- 
pcnthes  (Horn.  //.  vii.  470,  x.  37,  Od,  iv.  11,  &c 
xi.  469  ;  comp.  Ahamkmnon).  When  his  wife 
Helen  had  been  carried  off  by  Paris,  Menelaus  and 
Odysseus  set  out  to  Troy  to  claim  her  back.  Mene- 
laus was  hospitably  treated  by  An  tenor  (Hom.  //. 
iii.  206),  but  the  journey  was  of  no  avail,  and  the 
Trojan  Antimachus  even  advised  his  fellow-citizens 
to  kill  Menelaus  and  OdysMMis  (xi.  139,  &c.).  In 
order,  therefore,  to  avenge  the  rape  of  Helen,  and 
to  punish  the  offender,  Menelaus  and  his  brother 
resolved  to  march  against  Troy  with  all  the  forces 
that  Greece  could  muster  (i.  lof),  iL  589,  iii.  351, 
&c.).  The  two  brothers,  in  their  travels  through 
Greece  to  rouse  the  chiefs  to  avenge  the  insult 
offered  to  a  Greek  prince,  also  visited  Odysseus  in 
Ithaca  (Hom.  CkL  xxiv.  115),  along  with  whom 
Menelaus  is  said  to  have  consulted  the  Delphic 
oracle  about  the  expedition  against  Troy  ;  and  at 
Delphi  he  dedicated  the  necklace  of  Helen  to 
Athena  Pronoea  (Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  1466). 
Hereupon  Menelaus  in  sixty  ships  led  the  inha- 
bitants of  Lacedaemon,  Pharis,  Sparta,  Mcsse, 
Brysoiae,  Amyclae,  Helos,  Laas,  and  Oetylus, 
against  Troy  (//.  ii.  5H1,  &c).  In  Troas  he  was 
under  the  special  protection  of  Hera  and  Athena, 
and  one  of  the  most  gallant  heroes  (iv.  8,  1*29,  v. 
715),  who  slew  many  Trojans,  such  as  Scamandrius 
(v.  50 ),  Pylaemenus  (v.  576),  Peisander  (xiiL  614, 
&c.),  Dolops  (xv.  54 1 ),  Thoas  (xvi.  31 1 ),  Euphorbus 
(xvii.  45),  and  Podes  (xvii.  575). 

We  shall  pas^  over  his  minor  exploits,  and  men- 
tion only  his  engagement  with  Paris.  When 
Menelaus  saw  his  chief  enemy  stepping  forth  from 
the  Trojan  ranks,  he  rejoiced  like  a  lion  at  the 
sight  of  a  stag,  and  leaped  from  his  chariot  to 
attack  him  (//.  iii.  27,  &c.) ;  but  Paris  took  to 
flight,  untiU  encouraged  by  Hector,  he  challenged 
Menelaus  to  decide  the  contest  for  the  possession  of 
Helen  and  the  treasures  by  single  combat  (iii. 
97,  &c.).  Menelaus  accepted  the  challenge,  and 
his  spear  penetrated  the  shield  of  Paris,  but  did 
not  wound  him.  Menelaus  thereu{K>n  drew  his 
sword,  which,  however,  broke  on  the  shield  of  his 
opponent.  He  then  seized  him  by  the  helmet,  and 
dra^^rd  him  to  the  camp  of  the  Achaeans.  But 
Aphrodite  loosened  the  helmet  and  wrapped  her 
favourite  in  a  cloud,  in  which  he  escaped  from  his 
enemy  (iii.  325,  &c..  iv.  12,  &c.).  At  the  funeral 
games  of  Patn>clus,  Menelaus  fought  with  Antilo- 
chus  in  the  chariot  race,  but  voluntarily  gave  up 
the  second  prize,  and  wn8  satisiieil  with  the  third 
(xxiii.  293,  401,  516— (iO«»).  Mvnelaua  also  was 
one  of  the  heroes  concealed  in  the  woo<len  horse 
{OJ.  iv.  280;  conip.  Virg.  Am.  ii.  2h'4)  ;  and, 
along  with  Odysseus,  he  liaKtem-d  to  the  house  of 
Deiphobus,  as  soon  as  the  town  was  taken  {Od. 
viii.  518  ;  Viiy.  Acn.  vi.  523).  After  the  de- 
struction of  Trov,  he  adviM>d  the  assembletl 
Arhneans  to  return  home,  which  involved  him  in 
a  dispute  with  his  brother  {fhi.  iii.  141,  &c.).  He 
was  among  the  Ant  that  sailed  away  from  Troy, 


MfiNELAU& 

accompanied  by  his  wife  Helen  and  Ncfllar  {OL 
iii.  276).     When  Dear  the  coast  of   Attn,  til 
steersman  Phrontis  died,  and  Mendaaa  wm  kh 
tained  some  time  by  his  boriaL    When  he  imki 
Maleio,  Zeus  tent  a  storm,  in  which  paR  of  kii 
KhipH  were  thrown  on  the  coaat  of  Crete,  and  fivt 
others  and  Menelaus  himself  landed  in  E^grpi  (i& 
278  ;  comp.  PauiL  x.  25.  %  2\    After  thia  he  waa- 
dered  about  for  eight  years  in  the  eaatctn  putt  «f 
the  Mediterranean,  where  he  Tiaited  Cjpnn,  Phae- 
nich,  the  Ethiopians,  the  Erembiana,  and  Libj;k 
These  Eastern  people  were  not  ao  inhontahle  m 
thoiic  in  the  West  who  were  Tiaited  bj  Odjwea^ 
and  on  his  return  home  Menelant  bmaght  with 
him  a  large    number  of  presents  which  he  hs4 
received  {(Jd,  iii  301,  31*2,  ir.  90,  128,  131, 2SS, 
617  :  comp.  Herod.  iL  113,  116).     His  hn  Miy 
on  his  wanderings  was  in  the  island  of  Pharos,  anr 
the  coast  of  Egypt,  where  he  renuuned  tweafy  diyi 
{Od,  iv.  355),  licmg  kept  back  by  the  gods.  Hbbmt 
already  began  to  affect  his  cnnpanions,  aad  Iii 
steersman  Canobus  died  (Stmbu  p.  801  )l  ndnthia, 
the  daughter  of  Proteus,  adTised  him  to  seitt  hir 
father,  who  would  reveal  to  him  the  means  ef  i^ 
turning  home.     Proteus,  when  caaght,  CoU  Ub 
that  he  most  first  return  to  Egrpt  and  pn^tisii 
the  gods  with  hecatombs.    This  Menelaus  did.  mi 
baring  there  erected  a  monoment  to  his  bra^o; 
whose  death  he  learned  from  Proteas,  he,  nnt  Is 
Odysseus,  the  last  of  the  heroea,  retomcd  hsae, 
and  arrived  at  Sparta  on  the  rery  daj  on  whkk 
Orestes  was  engaged  in  bmying  Cly tanantatm  mk 
Aegisthus  (  Od,  ir.  365 ;  comp.  i.  286,  iii.  357, 31 1  \ 
Henceforward  he  lived  with  Helen  at  Spans  ■ 
peace,  comfort,  and  wealth,  and  his  palace  sheas  ia 
its  splendour  like  the  son  or  the  moon  (ir.  45,  72, 
80  ;  comp.  PaniL  iii.  14.  $  6).     At  the  time  wha 
Telemachus  came  to  him  to  inquire  aflter  his  faihfr. 
Menelaus  was  just  solemnising  the  mairi^ge  of  his 
daughter  Hermione  with  Neopuriemna,  and  «f  his 
son  Megapenthes  with  a  daughter  of  Akcter  (ir. 
1 ,  &c).   According  to  the  Homeric  poens  llenckas 
was  a  man  of  an  athletic  figure  ;  he  sp<Ae  littli, 
but  what  he  said  was  always  imprassire ;  he  was 
breve  and  courageous,  but  milder  than  Agamemasa, 
intelligent  and  hospitable.    According  to  the  pr^ 
phecy  of  Proteus,  Menelaus  and  Helm  wots  not  Ii 
die,  but  the  gods  were  to  conduct  them  to  ElysiiM 
(iv.  561) ;  but  according  to  a  later  tradidon,  ho 
and  Helen  went  to  tlie  Taurians,  where  they  wn* 
sacrificed  by  Iphigeneia  to  Artemis  (Piolem.  Hfph. 
4).     Menelaus  was  worshipped  as  a  here  at  Th^ 
rapne,  where  also  his  tomb  and  that  of  Helen  were 
shown   (Pans.  iii.    19.   §9).     On   the  chest  sf 
Crpselus  he  ivas  represented  at  the  momrut  when, 
after  the  taking  of  Troy,  he  was  on  the  poiat  sf 
killing  Helen.    (Pans.  r.  18.  §  1  ;  comp.  Milliugta, 
Ineilif.  il/'iRKm.  i.  32).     [Hklkna.]       [L.  Sl] 

MENELA'US(Mffi>^Aaof),hUtorical.  1.  Fathv 
of  Amyntis  II.,  king  of  Macedonia,  and  gnndfafhir 
of  Pliilip  of  Macedon,  according  to  Justin  (viL  4) 
and  Aelian  (  V,  //.  xii.  43)."  Rut  there  is 
discrepancy  on  this  point:  Dezippus  (oyn 
p.  'IVui,  a.)  calls  the  lather  of  Amj'ntas  Airhidaeas  i 
and  Diodoni^  (xv.  60),  Tharraleos.  Jnstin  repre- 
sents him  as  brother  of  Alexander  the  First,  king 
of  MactHlonta,  which  is  a  gross  error.  (See  CUats^ 
F,  If,  vol.  ii.  p.  225.) 


*  The  latter  author  states  that  he 
timate  birth. 


oriik# 


MENtir.AI 

2,  A  ton  of  Amjntiu  l[..  I 

bj  his  wife  U]')(B«.     (Jiitiiii. 


3,  or  Aegni-,  . 
aiirk*  whirh  ore  i 


(Id.Ti 


.3.) 


8.  Son  of  Idgna,  uid  broihfr  of  Plolcmy  SoMr. 
Hii  mine  doa  not  occur  ninong  the  oHiccn  or 
genemliof  AIeiuid»  during  ihe  lifelinie  of  thnt 
monnrcli,  though  it  11  Ircidi 
PhjUrchut  (ap.  Alha^    lii. 

ipied  B  ditt  '    ' 


MENEMACHUS.  I03f> 
ni-.  BO  epie  pncl,  who  UDonK  crthv 
ipHiliR),  wTole  an  epe  peem, 
■■uling.  according  Is  Snldu, 
rordin)!  to  Eudorui,  of  [hirtnn 
I  with 


.  Lon, 


V.  H.  it  3.)     The  firal  i. 


in  Hhtch  he  ap- 
pointed by  hit  brother  Is  ihe  chief  cnmiiHuid  of  Ibe 
foreea  deapnlched  la  Cypnii.  where  tbny  were 
destined  to  co-opente  wiih  Iho  fleet  of  Seleurni, 
and  with  Nicocieon,  kin^ofKlliimia.  {Diod.iix. 
62.)  By  their  combined  eSiirli,  they  Kon  rednoed 
all  the  citiei  of  Cypnu  to  subjection,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Cillium;  uid  tiint  nlto,  it  Hould  appear. 
mu>t  hare  ultimately  aubmitted.  Menelnus  nan 
remained  in  Ibe  ieUnd.  which  he  governed  witb 
alnuHt  abiolule  authority,  tbe  prlly  princes  of  the 

noted  OQ  tbe  sUghteit  lyinptom  of  ditofteetion. 
He  Hill  held  tbe  chief  conunnnd  in  306.  when 
Deoietriui  Potiorcelei  airivpd  in  rrpmi  irith  a 
powerful  fleet  and  oimy.  Uimblp  to  contend  with 
thie  formidable  antOKonist  m  the  open  lielJ.  Mene- 
lauB  drew  together  all  hie  forcei,  niid  tbut  bimself 
up  within  the  wxlli  of  Snlomii,  which  he  pnpired 

Klion  under  tbe  walls  of  tL<'  town,  he  wu  dufealed 
with  much  losa  ;  and  Demrtriug  pmaed  the  siege 
with  his  wonted  rigour.  Menelaiu.  howerer,  eiK- 
ceeded  in  burning  his  bnitering  engines ;  and  by 

pawerhl  fleet,  to  the  relief  of  the  island.  In  tbe 
great  sea-light  that  ensued,  Menelaos  sent  a  squa- 
dron of  silly  shipa  to  uaist  i'tolemy  ;  but  tboimh 
tlicK  succeeded  in  forcing  their  way  out  of  the 
harbour  of  Salamit.  they  came  too  Inte  to  relriuve 
the  fortune  of  the  day  ;  and  the  total  defcnt  of 
the  Egyptian  fleet  haring  citinguielied  all  hil 
hopes  of  succour,  he  imniedintely  afierwarda  sur- 
rendered the  city  of  Salomis,  with  nil  bii  forees, 
both  military  and  naTal,  into  the  hands  of  Deme' 
Itius.  The  conqueror,  with  chanuleriilic  ntig- 
nanimity,  senl  him  back  to  Egypt,  accompanied  ^ 
%  friends,  nnd  cunytng  with  him  all  his  private 


iginns 
pnuse,  ne  mmi  na>e  lived  before  x.  n.  97S,  for  in 
that  year  Longinus  died  (Wnlln,  RM.  Grare.  tL 
p.  93  ;  Kuhnken.  Dittrri.  de  ViLel  SetipL  Lmffmi, 
30,  &c  (d.  Toupios).  Thp  first  Are  books  of  thh 
ejHc  am  referred  to  by  Slephwius  [tytnntinns  ((.VK 
Tiui^ti,  'Tpiiirn,  'hu^-YirtM,  Aunoio.  Ur^rni), 
but  no  fmgmenla  of  any  im|jorlAiu»  hate  rmrio 
down  to  us.  [L.  S.) 

HENELA'IJS  (HfjAnof),  a  Qr»k  nulhemif 
tician,  a  natiie  of  Alexandria,  the  aalhor  at  a 
Ireaciie  in  tliree  books,  on  the  Sphere,  which  ia 
cnmpriaed  in  tlie  nutbaaaiiciil  eoltcction  r^ied 
Miirpdr  iatparittau  or  /iiicpAi  itrrpapafiAiiLtm* 
MeneUus  it  mentioned  by  Pappus,  Prselns,  and 
Plolemaeut,  who,  m  ht>  Magna  ffynbait  (p.  170), 
•ays  that  he  made  snaw  astronomical  abtanatinna 
U  Runw  in  the  fint  year  of  the  empctor  Tntjnn 
(•.D.  93).  He  ia  probably  tbe  same  with  the 
MeneloD)  introdticed  by  Plutanh  in  his  dialoffiw 
Dt  Fadi  in  Orie  £■»«,  p.  930.  Besides  his  work 
on  the  Sphere,  Henelous  wtoio  a  trmtiw  "  On  the 
Qiuintity  and  Diitmction  of  Hiicd  ttodira"   n«ih 


publist 


nslalad  bi 
lofih 


t>ini 


,1  l^ria  i 


leU; 


M) 


!  of  Mrni 


lohim 


must  hace  been  slrnck  during  the  period  of  hi> 
occupation  of  Cypms.  (BorrcU,  XMec  ilt  Qw/fH) 
Alidailla  da  fioii  d»  Ci^Jn.  p.  Bi.) 

i.  Ouias,  ton  of  Simon,  who  was  made  high- 
priest  of  the  Jews  by  Aniiochiis  Kpiphones,  n^ 
lumrd  the  luune  of  MeiKltug.  (Joseph.  Ami,  lii. 
.^.  8  ].)  lK.U.li.1 

MENBLA'US  (MoJaooi),  liU'rury.  I.  Of 
Anaea  in  Caria,  it  called  by  Slspbanui  Bywilinu. 
(i.  r.'Arela)  a  peripatetic  philDsi>pher,and  agteat 


■;.  OfMiiraihoinPhoenii 
whov  assistance  C.  Semproi 
to  hare  uted  in  composiiig 


frrcck  rhetorician, 
Uncchuiwaawd 
spcccbel.      (Ci< 


by  HnrinES  Men 
Dii'KiUifa.  Paris,  1644.  Thii  edition 
many  additions  anil  interpolation*  A  mote  correct 
eilitiDa  was  pablisbed  at  Oxford  hy  flalley,  a  re- 
print of  which,  witb  a  prebce  by  Q.  Cotiardi  ap- 
peared in  1T&&  (Fabric  B-U.  Grate  roL  ir.  pp. 
16.33.)  [a  P.M.| 

MENELA'LtS.  a  pnpil  of  Slepbanni,  wot  tha 
Bcolptor  of  a  marble  gnup  in  tbe  nlla  Lodonni  al 
Home,  which  bears  the  inicriplion  KENEAAOS 
ITEtANOT  MABHTHZ  enOlEL  The  gnop, 
which  consiits  of  a  male  and  femala  figum.  Ike  tiav 
of  life,  has  beeii  diK^rently  eiplalned.  1 1  uiad  to 
be  taken  lo  refer  lo  the  itory  of  Papiiint  and  liia 
molher.  (AuL  OeU.  i.  23.)  ThierKb  raainlau* 
that  it  is  itDpowble  not  tfl  recognise  the  Roman 
matron  at  tha  female  figure,  and  in  bolb  the  «- 
preasion  of  maternal  and  Uial  loie  (  and  be  tntr. 
poKt  that  it  lepments  mne  scone  from  the  Goailr 
life  of  the  Caeian,  probably  Oeuiia  nnd  iAanA- 
\<a,  "  To  MaicoUvs  eris,  maniboi  dale  hlia  Blvnis'* 
Slc  (^Kialn,  pp.  W6,  396.)  WinckaloBun  at 
lirtl  took  iifor  Phaednand  tlippolyns((AaalMto 
d.  KantL,  Vorrede,  S  6)  j  but  ha  afUrvapdt  •«■ 
pkuDed  it  as  rrpreseDting  the  recognition  of  Otaaica 
by  Electra  (bk.  li.  c.  2.  g  29),  and  ihi«  loppnaiiion 
Ku  brvn  gcnciidly  adopted.  Thiiincli  (^.  ft)  nfett 
the  work  to  the  AogniMn  agt.  ICmuuHr  Sra- 
PUSSLS.]  [P.  &J 

HRNE'lfACHtlS  (H.nipttx'n),  a  pl^iidm 
bom  at  an*  of  the  ritias  named  A [jinidlibHi,  oh* 
belong  lo  the  medical  sect  <^  tb*  Hethodiel.  and 
liied  in  the  iMOitd  cuiitury  afiu  Ciitia.  (Oalen, 
/irffwt  e.  4.  Tol,  lit.  p.  (134.  ZV  MM.  MM.  i.  7, 
nl,  a.  p.  A3,  ti.)  lie  wiule  Hast  work*  irhlch 
ore  Dol  now  uuut,  and  is  piubabty  the  phyaidnn 
quoted  by  Caeiint  Anrelianua  (Dt  JI/orA.  Jttl.  iL 
I .  p.  1/,).  Ilalen  ( A>  Cbaqw.  A/afieMs.  mc  Xan; 
iii.1,  «d.ali.p.G-2i},anilOribaHiu(C)>!I.  Mdi^ 
V  Sift,  and  b  MaiUiMil  uUeeiian.  Maa^ 
■»  bevarcr,  *In  ia  fMM 
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MENES. 


by  CelBiu  (A;  Medic,  vi.  9,  p.  129),  it  not  the 
■ame  penon,  and  must  have  lived  at  least  a  century 
earlier.  [W.  A.  G.J 

MENE'NIA  GENS,  waa  a  Tery  ancient  and 
illuatrioiu  patrician  houM  at  Rome  from  B.  c.  603 
to  B.  c.  37(>.  Ita  only  cognomen  is  Lanatua.  [La- 
NATUs.]  Cicero  (ad  Fam.  xiii  9)  mentiona  a 
Menenian  tribe,  and  Appian  a  Meneniui  who  waa 
proscribed  by  the  triumvirs  in  &  c.  43,  and  rescued 
from  death  by  the  self-devotion  of  one  of  his  slaves. 

(A  a  iv.  44.)  [W.  a  D.] 

MENEPHRON,  an  Arcadian,  who  is  said  to 
have  lived  in  incestuous  intercourse  with  his 
mother  Blias  and  his  daughter  Cyllene.  f Ot.  Met. 
viL  386  ;  Hygin.  Fab,  253,  who  calls  him  Me- 
nophrus.)  [L.  S.] 

MENES  (M^Kqf),  a  Thracian,  from  whom  the 
town  of  Menebria  or  Mescmbria  was  said  to  have 
received  its  name.     (Strab.  vii.  p.  319.)      [L.S.] 

MENES  (Miinif).  This  is  the  most  usual  form 
of  the  name,  which,  however,  we  also  find  written 
OS  Menas,  Mcnis,  Mcinis,  Men,  Min,  and  Mein 
(Miyms,  M^Fts,  Viuvt%  M^y,  MFk,  McIf).  Menes 
was  the  first  king  of  Eg}'pt,  according  to  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  Egyptians  themselves.  Herodotus 
records  of  him  that  he  built  Memphis  on  a  piece  of 
ground  which  he  had  rescued  from  the  river  by 
turning  it  from  its  former  course,  and  erected 
therein  a  magnificent  temple  to  Hephaestus 
CPthah).  (Comp.  Died.  i.  50 ;  Wess.  ad  loc.) 
Diodorus  tells  us  that  he  introduced  into  Egypt  the 
worship  of  the  gods  and  the  practice  of  sacrifices, 
as  well  as  a  more  elegant  and  luxurious  style  of 
living.  As  the  author  of  this  latter  innovation,  his 
memory  was  dishonoured  many  generations  after> 
wards  by  king  Tnephachthus,  the  &ther  of  Boo- 
choris ;  and  Plutarch  mentions  a  pillar  at  Thebn 
in  Egypt,  on  which  waa  inscribed  an  imprecation 
against  Menes,  as  the  introducer  of  luxury.  There 
ii)  a  legend  also,  preserved  by  Diudorus,  which  re- 
lates (in  defiance  of  chronology,  unless  Mendes  is 
to  be  substituU'd  for  Menas),'  that  he  was  saved 
from  drowning  in  the  lake  of  Mocris  by  a  crocodile, 
in  gratitude  fur  which  he  established  the  Worship 
of  the  animal,  and  built  a  city  near  the  lake  called 
the  City  of  Crocodiles,  erecting  there  a  pyramid  to 
serve  as  his  own  tomb.  That  he  was  a  conqueror, 
like  other  founders  of  kingdoms,  we  Iconi  from  an 
extract  from  Monetho  preserved  by  Eusebius.  By 
Marshom  and  others  he  has  been  identified  with 
the  Mizraini  of  Scripture.  According  to  some  ac- 
counts he  wns  killed  by  a  hippopotamus.  (Herod, 
ii.  4,  99 ;  Diod.  i.  43,  45,  89  ;  Wess.  ad  loc. ; 
Plut.  De  la.  et  Otir.  8 ;  Perizon.  Oru^.  Aegypl. 
c.  5 ;  Shuck  ford's  Connection^  bk.  iv.  ;  Buusen, 
Aegiptens  StcUe  in  der  Wdtyesdiichte,  voL  iL  pp.  38 
—4*5.)  [E.  E.] 

MENES  (M(ii}9),  a  citizen  of  Pella,  son  of 
DionysiuB,  was  one  of  the  officers  of  Alexander  the 
Great ;  and  after  the  battle  of  Issus  (b.  c.  333) 
was  admitted  by  the  king  into  the  number  of  his 
body-guards,  in  the  room  of  Balacrus,  who  was 
promoted  to  the  satrapy  of  Cilicia.  In  b.  c.  331, 
after  Alexander  had  occupied  Susa,  he  sent  Menes 
down  to  the  Mediterranean  to  take  the  govern- 
ment of  Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  Cilicia,  entrusting 
him  at  the  same  time  with  3000  talents,  a  portion 
of  which  he  was  to  transmit  to  Antipater  for  his 
war  with  the  Lacedaemonians  and  the  other  con- 
federate states  of  Greece.  ApoUodorus  of  Amphi- 
polis  was  joined  with  him  in  thia  command.   (Air. 


kENESTUBUH. 

AmA.  u.  12,  iti  16  ;  Diod.  zriL  64  ;  Ovlv. 

Freinsh.  ad  foe.)  [B.  B.1 

MENESABCHMUS  (M«i4mhxpot).  «  Ad 
nian,  tn  invetente  eneniT  of  the  ontor  Lymg 
by  whom  he  waa  impeached  onm  chaise  «f  npii 
and  convicted.  When  Ljtcuigua  Mt  kit  • 
drawing  near,  be  had  himaelf  brooght  iala  \ 
council  to  give  an  account  of  hia  pabKc  cooli 
and  Menesoechmos  waa  the  onlj  bbd  wb#  n 
tured  to  find  fiudt  with  it.  He  eontknied  hii  k 
tility  to  the  sons  of  LycarKoa  after  their  fctka 
death,  and  so  hs  wicceeded  in  m  ptoaicutiuM  apn 
thenu  that  they  wexe  delivend  mto  the  castatfy 
the  Eleven.  They  were  releaned,  however, « ll 
remonitranoe  of  IXemeathenem.  (PaendoPIt  f 
X.  Orat.  Lyaar^  ;  Phot  BibL  Cod.  368  ;  W 
I.  vo.  AinravpTot,  wymfpowfni  ;  HarpocE.  a  e 
*AfMrd«^t,  AifAiatfTol.)  [E.  R1 

MEN  ESAECHHU&     [Mifnaacn  ca.] 

MENESTIIES,  an  aicbitect,  whoaa  nni 
dipteral  temple  of  ApoUo  ia  mentionod  hj  Vmava 
(ul  2.  §  6.  ed.  Schneid.).  [P.  &] 

MENESTHEUS  (Mffip«v«e^X«m«f  I'^m 
an  Athenian  king,  who  led  the  AtheiuaM  wpkk 
Troy,  and  sorpaaaed  all  other  mortab  is  aua^ 
the  war-steeds  and  men  lor  hnttla  (H«l  IC  i 
552,  &&,  iv.  S27  ;  PhUoatr.  J^tfr.  ii  16 ;  Ptai  i 
25.  §  6>.  With  the  awiiitance  of  the  IVbM 
he  is  aud  to  have  dtiven  Theaena  from  us  )a\ 
dom,  and  to  have  died  at  Troy  (PloL  Tkm,  SS,SS 
Paua.  i.  17.  §  6).  A  aeonad  p— ^y  ef  lU 
name  occnn  in  ViigiL    (^e*.  x.  129.)    [LSL] 

MENESTHEUS(MfMv«e^),aen«flFhicaM 
the  fimions  Athenian  general,  by  the  dan^hw  i 
Cotys,  king  of  Thn»e.  Hence  he  «id  ihal  I 
owed  more  to  his  mother  than  to  hia  firthar;  ft 
that  the  hitter,  as  fiur  aa  in  him  lay,  had  ni^Ui 
a  Thracian  ;  the  former  had  made  him  aa  Ath 
nian.  (Nep.  Tpk  3 ;  compi  Vol.  II.  vl  617,a.l  B 
viras  bom  probably  abont  a.  c.  377  (aae  Rehaaft 
ru.  Iphie.  Ckabr.  Timatk  it  §  4)  ;  and,«hapi< 
up,  his  great  height  and  aiae  caaaed  him  t$  1 
thought  older  than  he  really  waa^  ao  that  he  «i 
called  on,  while  yet  a  boy,  to  nndcrtake  Aairsq 
yloL,  a  demand  which  Iphiamtea  roaiiied.  (Am 
/fhet.  ii.  23.  §  17.)  He  married  the 
Timotheus;  and  in  B.C.  356  waa 
mander  in  the  Social  war«  hia  fioher  and  hia 
in-biw,  according  to  C  Nepoa,  being  appoiatri  \ 
aid  him  with  their  ooonael  ai^  ezpeiiene&  III 
were  all  three  impeached  by  thdr 
Charbs,  for  alleged  misconduct  and  ti- 
the campaign ;  but  Iphicmtea  and  M 
were  acquitted  in  B.  c.  355.  (Nepi  l^m.  3  ;  Dii 
Hal.  Dem.  p.  667;  Rehdanta,  Tat  />Ur.te,i 
§  7,  vii.  §§  5,  7 ;  oomp.  Diod.  xtL  81  ;  Worn,  i 
loc. ;  Isocr.  wtp)  drxtS.  $  137.)  lleneMhcnaw 
distinguished  for  his  military  akiU  ;  mid  we  ft 
him  again  appointed  commander  of  a  aqaadna 
1 00  galleys,  sent  out,  in  B.  c.  385,  to  check  ti 
Macedonians,  who  had  intercepted  aooie  AAmi 
ships  on  their  voyage  down  frooi  the  *g"*«—  IR 
do  not  know  the  exact  period  of  hia  deatht  b^ 
took  phice  before  &c.  325.  (Plat.  r%m  \ 
Pseudo-DeuL,  rtpi  rm¥  wp^f  *AA«|.  wm§.  a  31 
^piit.  iiL  p.  1482 ;  Rehdanta,  VtL  JpUe.  te,  t 
§  8.)     riPHiCRATU.]  r&  U 

MENESTHEUS,  a  aeulptor  whoaa  am  h 
been  preserved  by  a  fingmnit  of  a  — ^tim,  b 
ing  MENECeSTC  MENECOIMC  A#POAlClll 
EnolEI.    (Giuter»  p^  1021p  2.)  [P.&] 


MENIPPE. 

MCNE'STHIUS  (M«4rf.i>t}.  ].  A  ion  of 
Artithaui  uid  Philomednia,  of  Ame  in  Bwutiii, 
«u>  slnin  at  Troy  hy  PkU  (Horn.  //.  vii,  fl.  he, 
Ue,  kc) 

S.  A  ton  of  th«  riTET-iiDd  Spcrrheini  ot  of 
Borui  and  Polydois,  vu  one  at  ita  contiDandin 
of  llie  hHU  of  Achillei.  (Horn.  II,  iri.  173, 
fte.)  (I.  a.] 

MENE'STRATUS  (MtiJffTiMTD,),  «„  Aihe- 
niui,  of  thi  dtniiH  at  Aropiitfope,  in  ths  tribe 
Antiochii,  who,  being  in  dang«r  (nun  ui  ■eetuatiin 
brought  Bgninal  him  bj  the  infbnDrr  Agomiui, 
and«  the  tyianny  of  the  Thirty,  lavti  hit  own 
life  by  jtiving  IblH  infomutian  a|piin*t  a  nnmbrr 
of  hi>  fellaw-diiicnt.  Attn  the  nuontion  oC  the 
democncy  he  vju  brought  to  trial  for  thii,  and 

[E.  E.] 
LATua  or  MtincKT'"   '"    ' 

chief  inatigalon  o[  toe  Aetoliaiu  14  their  war,  in 
coDJunction  with  Antiochiu,  agajntl  Rone,  wliiih 
cwnmenced  in  B.C  19*2.  In  the  rotlowing  j-ear, 
when  the  Aeloliana  ined  (or  pnwe.  M'.  Acilini 
Glahrio,  the  consul,  denuoded  that  MeiiHitratua 
■hould  be  delinered  op,  but  the  demnnd  wai  not 
tomplied  urith.  (Polyb.  xi.  10,  mi,  U  :  Lit, 
iiivL  28.  xiiriii.  10.)  (E.  E.] 

MENE'STRATUS  (MaWffT,MTO(%  utiiu.  1. 
A  wnrthleu  painter,  ridiculed  in  ao  rpigram  by 
Lucilliut,  who  laji  that  hii  PkaXlium  was  outy  fit 
for  the  fire,  and  hia  Deaealion  t^  "' 
p.  337.  No.  •) 


(Bninek,^ 

li.  213 1  I 


>.  Martial 


.   53.) 


o.Mn, 


it  known  of  him,  eicepi  what  the 

tfoigrnin  iuelt 

iho»t;  namHy.  that  he  wa>  a  ce 

Icnipomry  of 

Lucilliiu,   and    Lied,   therefore,   in 
Nero. 

a  A  *™lptor,  ot  uncertain  time 

the    timi   of 

and  country. 

whote  Herculei  and  Hecate  were  gr 

iitly  adnired. 

Tlie  latter  itatne  itood  in  the  Opiat 

[■dirautCpo./ 

aedem)  of  the  temple  of  Artemia  at 

Epheaut.  asd 

»«  made,  aaya  Pliny,  of  marble  of 

u<^h  bnliiancy 

thai  it  wai  necettatr  to  warn  th? 

beholden  to 

■hade  their  eye.^      (Plin.  H.  jV. 

ix«.  5.  i.  4. 

110.)     From  thiai-aaag,  of  Pliny 

Aleiander 


t    the   artiil    lived   about    t 


a  poeteu  named 
(Adr.  Grare.  52,  p.  1 13,  Worth.)  [  P.  S. 

MENE'XENUS  (M<W(<poi),  nn  Aibenii 
■on  of  Denrnphon,  wu  a  ditciple  of  Soeratet.  a 
ii  introduced  by  Plata  ai  one  of  (he  inlerloenti 
b  the  dialognea /.yn>  and  Afoiennu.    [C.  P.  H.I 

MfNIUAB  (MoUu),  on«  of  the  grneial*    ' 

occaiioni.     (Arrian,  HL  13.  S  4,  26.  S  5  i  Curt,  i 
12,1s.  IB,  .iL6.  10.)  (C.P.  M-l 

MENIPPE  (Kirt-m,).  ].  A  daughter. 
Orion  and  litter  of  Metioche.  After  Orion  w 
killed  by  Artemia,  Ueninpe  >i>d  iMeiioche  w« 
brought  up  by  their  niother.  and  Athena  mug: 
them  the  art  of  wearing,  and  Aplirndila  ga' 
them  beantr.  Once  the  whole  ot  AoTiia  wi 
Tiiited  by  a  plague,  and  the  oimds  "t  Apalln  On 
tyniua.  when  contulted,  ordered  the  inhaliitnnU 
propitiate  the  two  Erinnyet  by  the  iMrifice  of  lu 

their  own  accord.  Menippe  and  Mp-li"fEic  otTen 
thenneWrt ;  ihey  thricB  intoked  the  infetnai  gndi. 
uti  killed  theniielTei  with  thai 


MENIPPUS. 
tepbone   and   Uadet  metamatpboaed    them 

"'he  Aoniana  erected  to  them  tttacvmrj 
iimeuiH,  where  a  propitiatory  avrifiai 
i  to  them  every  year  by  youtht  and 
The  Aeolisni  called  thtte  nmidoua  Co- 
ronidn  (Ov.  Mr*.  liiL  G85;  Anton.  Lib.  Si  ; 
Schol.  ^  Hem.  IL  »iiL  486.) 

Z  A  daughter  of  Peneiut,  and  wife  of  Pcloigut, 
by  whom  the  became  the  mother  of  Phratur 
{Dionyi.  L  38). 

3.  A  daughter  of  Thamyrii,  and  according  to 


MENIPPUS  (MtwTiroi),  B  ton  of  MegMiiua, 

Megtim.     (Pnua.  i.  43.  9  2.)  [L.S.] 

MENIPPUS(HMinr<»),hl<torical.  I.  One  of 

oppotiiion  of  Euphraeua,  and  by  the  aid  of  PhJLip 
of  Macedon,in  making  thenuelrea  tynntt  of  Orviu 
iboea.  They  were  driven  out  by  the  Atlir- 
niani  under  Phndon,  in  &c.  Ml.  (Dem.  I'iJ. 
iil.  p.  136.  Oe  Or.  pp.  S18.  333,  &c.  ;  dwip. 
AoKb.  cOa.  p,GS;  Pint.  AimoNl.  17;  l>i»d. 
ivi.  74,)  [CALLtAa,  Vol.  I.  p.  568,  a:  Ctm- 
TABcnoa.] 

2,  Anofficetof  Philip  V.  of  Mncedoii.  In  a.  c. 
908,  when  Philip  waa  rrcaUed  frtim  the  war  tii  the 
Soathamunetthe  Romani  and  AFti>liBnt  by  tiding! 
of  diiiutWce  and  rrvotl  in  MMedonia,  he  left 
Menippui  and  Polyphantaa  in  rommand  oF  SAW) 


IU4I  I 

Into  1 


n  for 


In  tlia 


t   by  Philip  to 
I   Rumani,   by 


iwing  year  Menippni  wh  t 
aid  in  the  drfenoa   of  Chaldt  i 
Altalui  I.    of  Pergamni  and    ihi 
whom    an    oniuMetaful  attempt  waa  mode  dkhi 
the  town.     (Liv.  »*iL  32,  uviii.  5,  H  ;  Polyb. 
.,42.) 

3.  One  of  the  enroyi  of  Antiocbia  the  Oivat  U 
Rome  in  B.C.  193,  on  which  ocoiiDn,  bmrorrr, 
the  negotiation  ^ed  in  conieqaonee  of  tho  d^ 
maodt  of  the  Romana  (Lit.  iniT.  57— 59  j  Apa 
Syr.  6.)  lIlM«»lANiI.]  In  B.  c.  IP2.  Menippna 
■at  tent  by  Antiochut  aa  arabauador  to  the  Aocs- 
liana,  whom  he  ■tintulutod  to  war  with  Rvme  by 
magnifying  the  poaer  and  tetounva  of  hit  maatir. 
In  the  tame  year  Antiochut  placed  bim  in  com- 
mand of  3000  me.i  to  aid  in  interwpling  all  auconir* 
■enl  to  Chalcii  in  Eoboea  by  Knnteoea  IL  of 
Perfiiunua  and  the  Achaeant,  who  contrived,  hovr- 
erer,  to  throw  ud  into  the  town  before  the  pwwg* 
thither  byaea  and  land  had  been  barred  by  the 
Syrian  fone*.  But,  after  Meoippua  had  occif 
pied  the  mad  to  .Antla.  AOO  Roman  loldieta.  alto 
dntined  for  the  relief  of  Cbalcia.  arrixd,  and 
found  ibemielvei  obliged  to  turn  aiid*  to  Dellnni. 
Here,  in  apile  of  the  taneiity  of  the  pWe,  thry 
wero  Hiddenly  attacked  by  Uettippna,  and  w«« 
all  tlain  eiccpl  about  fifty,  wboia  be  eaplurrd, 
(Liv.  xiii.  32.  33,  50,  31  ;  contp.  Died.  £■&  d* 
riri.tl  fil.f.&7*i  App.,<>r.l5.)        [B.K.1 

MENIPPUS  (Wnnoit.  liteiaiy.  I.  A 
comic  poet,  according  to  Soidaa;  but  Metneke  in- 
pecla.  on  rery  good  gnianda,  that  the  name  la  only 
a  cortoplion  of  Hemiippna.  (/fiA  CHL  Una. 
Onat.  p.  494,) 

'i.  A  cynic  phdoHpher.  and  originally  a  alive, 
waa  a  naliTe  of  Oadala  iu  Coelr-Syria  (Sirph. 
Byt.  I.  r.  »aa^  :  Stnb,  ni.  p.  <S9).  HngH.H 
CodrSyiia  »••  urn*- 
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times  rwrlconeJ  na  n  part  of  Phoeiiiciu,  ftom^timet 
not.  >Ie  v^m\*  Ui  have  lj««ii  a  hc;irt*r  of  Diogenes. 
He  nnias>u*(l  ureal  wealth  ns  a  iiburcr  {i^xtftoiaytt- 
trrris\  but  wa*  cheated  out  of  it  nil,  and  committed 
M.icide.  Dingenes,  who  has  given  us  »  short  lifo 
of  him,  with  an  opigmni  of  his  own  upon  him  (ii. 
p.q — 100),  iiifonns  us  that  ho  wrote  nothing 
serious,  but  that  his  Iwoks  were  full  of  jcstJ*,  like 
those  of  his  contemporary  Meleager ;  and  Strabo 
and  Stephanas  call  him  (nrov^oy^Kotos ;  that  is,  he 
was  one  of  those  cynic  pliilosophew  who  threw  all 
their  teaching  into  a  natirical  form.  In  this  cha- 
nict»T  he  is  si'veral  limes  introduced  by  Lucian, 
who  in  one  }ilacc  sjKjakn  of  him  as  rwy  voAaiwy 
KuvosvtidXa  uXaicriKdy  Koi  KOpx^ipoy  (BuAo'hs.  3'*^). 

Even  in  tlie  time  of  Diogimes,  his  works  were 
Rome  what  uncertain ;  and  they  are  now  entirely 
loht:  but  wo  have  considerable  fnigmcnts  of 
Varro's  Siitur»jc  Menippeac^  which  were  written 
in  imitation  of  McnippuA.  (Cic  .•(««/.  i.  'J,  U ; 
Cell.  ii.  IH;  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  11.)  The  recent 
editi(m  of  the  fragments  of  Vurro  by  Oehler  con- 
uiins  a  short  but  excellent  dissertation  on  the  date 
of  Menippus,  whom  he  places  at  B.  c.  60. 

The  works  of  Menippus  were,  according  to 
Diogenes  (vi.  101),  thirteen  in  number,  namely, 
NcKvta,  Aia9nKat,  'EinoToXol  KtKoiv^vfiivai  air6 
ToO  tQv  dwr  trpofftovou,  irp6s  rovs  ptfaticovs  Kal 
ftadriuaTiKoCs  xaX  ypa/jLuariKoi^s,  xat  yoy^s  *E«-i- 
Kovpou  Kal  rds  SfiT/airci'o/iffvat  vt*  avrvy  ciicaSof, 
and  othersL     (Comp.  !Menag.  Oftfcrr.  in  luc,) 

3.  Of  Stratonice,  a  Cahan  by  birth,  was  the 
most  accomplished  orator  of  his  time  in  nil  Asia. 
( About  B.  c.  79.)  Cicero,  who  heani  him,  puts 
him  almost  on  a  level  with  the  Attic  orators 
(Bnil.  91  ;  Pint.  Cic.  4  ;  Diiv^.  Laiirt.  vu  101  ; 
Strab.  xiv.  p.  CGO). 

4.  Of  Perganius,  a  geographer,  lived  in  the  time 
of  Augustus,  and  wrote  a  Tltp'nrkous  rijs  iiTos 
baXaTTTiu  of  which  an  abridgement  was  made  by 
MarcianuA,  and  of  which  some  fragments  are  pre- 
served. He  is  also  qui>ted  several  times  by  Sto- 
phanus  Bvzantinus.  {i^  lloSmanUf  lilcfiifffiM  tier 
GcMiraph.  Leipz.  UUl.)  [P.  S.] 

MENIPPUS,  artists.  Diogenes  Laertius  (vi. 
101)  mentions  a  statuary  and  two  painters  of  this 
name.  [P.  &] 

MENO'CHAllES  (Mtjvov<V^O»  an  o^cer  of 
Demetrius  Soter,  king  of  Syria.  In  B.  c.  161, 
when  Demetrius  had  escaped  from  Rome  and  esta- 
blished himself  on  the  Syrian  throne,  he  sent  JVIe- 
nochares  to  plead  his  cause  with  Tiberius  Gracchus 
[No.  6.]  and  his  fellow-commissioners,  then  in 
Cappadocuu  In  tlie  following  year,  Menocharet 
was  sent  by  Demetrius  to  Rome,  to  conciliate  the 
•enate  by  the  present  of  a  golden  crown  and  the 
surrender  of  Leptines,  the  assnstin  of  Cn.  Octavius, 
the  Roman  envoy.  (Polyb.xxxi.  4, 6  ;  Diod.  xxxi. 
Ejtc.  Uy.xxy.p.'G'2H.)  LLbptinbs,  No.6.]  [E.E.J 

M  EN ODO'RUS,  freedman  of  Pompey.     L^K- 

NAS.] 

MENODO'RUS  (M^Svpof),  a  writer  on  bo- 
tany and  materia  medica,  quoted  by  Athenaeus 
{iJeipttot.  ii.  p.  59),  who  says  he  wiu  a  follower  of 
Erasistratus,  and  a  friend  of  the  physician  Hice- 
si  us.  He  lived,  therefore,  probably  at  the  end  of 
the  first  century  B.  c,  and  is  perhaps  the  person 
who  is  quoted  by  Andromachus  {ap,  Oal.  de 
CoinpoM,  Medicam.  9K,  Lucoty  Tii.  3,  vol.  ziii.  pw 
64).  [W.A.G.J 

.YENODCRUS    (Mci^Myws),  of  Athena,  a 


MENOECBUa. 

I  sculptor,  who  nuide  for  the  Thetpianfl  m  tapf  ti  d 
I  celebrated  statue  of  Erm  by  PnzitelMv  wkk 
originally  stood  at  Thespiae,  bat  was  niiiiil  I 
Rome  by  the  emperor  ColignlA.  (  Puul  ix.  X 
§§  3,  4,  Bekker.)  The  date  of  thu  artfac  a 
only  be  conjectured  by  aappoaiaff  that  km  mfi 
was  made  about  the  same  tima  diat  tha  orifiai 
was  removed,  in  order  to  supply  ita  loe^  IWi 
is  nothing  to  determine  whetber  orao  ha  wm  thi 
same  person  as  the  statuary  mcntianed  by  Piiay, 
who  made  aikUUu  ei  armatam  aC  wwiilosn,  mai 
Jicti»iU'i*iHC  (//.  N.  xxrir.  8.  a.  la  f  34).     {P.  &] 

MKNO'UOTUS  (MfMiSaros).  1.  Of  Smsi^ 
A-as  the  author  of  at  least  two  worka  eonaecttd 
with  the  histor}'  of  hia  native  ialand.  One  hue 
the  title  Tmk  icarcl  TAiMmf  Mhl(wr  rfra^^a^i,  aad 
the  other  Ilffpl  rAv  mtrA  r6  Up^w  -Hit 
(Atben.  xiv.  p.  655,  xv.  pp.  672.  673.) 

*2.    Of  ]*erinthus,  is  referred  to  by 
Siculus  {Fi-agm.  lib.  xxvL  3,  p.  513)  aa  the 
of  a  work   entitled   *£XXifruca2 
tifteen  books,  but  is  otherwise  unknown. 

3.  The  author  of  a  work   on   the 
painter  Theodoru«.  (Dioff.  UierL  iL  KM.)  [L&l 

MENO'DOTUS  ( Mi|ro6erot),  a  phrmicM  ef 
Nicomedeia  in  Bithynia,  who  was  a  pupil  of  Aa* 
tiochus  of  lAodiceia»  and  tutor  to  HcrodoCat  •( 
'i  arsus ;  he  belonged  to  the  medical  sect  of  ikc 
pjmpirici,  and  lived  probably  about  the  begiaainc 
of  tlie  second  centurr  after  Christ.     (  Diog:  I^fri 
ix.  9  1 16  ;  (ialen,  ikt  AhUL  Attd,  ii.  7,  voL  s.  pi 
]4'J,  IntmL  &  4.  vol.  xir.  p.  683  ;  Seat.  Eapir. 
PjfrrhoM,  UypotjqfK  i.  1 2*2*2,  p.  57,  cd.  Fabric)  He 
refutcil   some  of  the  opinions  of  Asciepiales  sf 
Bithynia  (Gal.  l)e  Xut.  FaemlL  L  14,  vaL  iL  p, 
5'J),  and  was  exceiKlingly  severe  ag^nst  the  Dls^ 
matici  {\i\.  De  Sutifiif,  Empir,  c  9.  13,  vcd.  ii.  f^ 
343,  346,  cd.  Chart.).     He  enjoyed  a  considcabia 
reputation  in  his  day,  and  is  several  times  qaoied 
and  mentioned  by  Galen.    {De  Ckr»  HmLptr  Vm, 
Sect.  c.  9,  Till.  xi.  p.  277  ;  Cbfluaeal.  la  Hippuer.  *  Dt 
Artie.**  iii.  62,  vol.  xviii.  pt  L  p.  575 )  C6mmmi,  m 
Ilipfwr.  ^  De  Ifat.  VkL  in  Morb.  AemLT  iv.  17,  f«L 
XV.  p.  766  ;  De  Uhr.  I'rop^,  e.  9,  voL  six.  pi  3S ;  Ai 
ComjKtB.  Medicam,  eec  Loei%  vi  i.  voL  siL  pi  M4) 
He  appears  to  have  written  some  woiks  whidi  aia 
quoted  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  but  an  net  dow  ex- 
tant,    There  is,  however,  among  GaUa^  writiafi 
a  short  treatise  entitled,  rk\^w«  Iliyafpdrrao 
rev    Miiyo96Tw   nporpewruch   Aiyot     M    vai 
Tcxfar,  Otdeni  Parapkratlae  MemodaH  Shaswis 
ad  Artts  Oratio.    This  is  suj^MMed  to  have  besa 
written  originally  by  Menodotua,  and  aDaiaaidi 
revised  and  polisned  by  Galen  ;  but  its  kistoiy  is 
not  quite  satisfactorily  made  out,  and  ita  gCBOai^ 
ness  (as  fiur  as  Galen    is  coooeracd)  has  besa 
doubted.     Its  object  is  sufikiently  expnsasd  bf 
the  title,  and  it  is  composed  in  a  aomewhat  ded^ 
m^tory  style,  which  has  perhaps  caaaed  it  ta  bo 
both  unduly  admired,  and  unjustly  depeeciatsd. 
On  the  one  hand,  Ecasmus  translatsd  it  hiasalf 
into  Latin,  and  it  has  been  seicial  timra  paHisheJ 
apart  from  Galenas  other  works  ;  and  on  tha  etbct 
a  writer  in  the  Cambridge  Mutemm  CWWcass  (nL 
iL  p.  318)  calls  it  ^'a  very  inferior  rninpnriiisa. 
incorrect  in  language,  inelegant  in  anangeBnii 
and  weak  in  argument.**    Perhaps  the  latest  adi* 
tion  is  that  by  Abr.  Willet,  Greea  and  Latja,  ts^ 
Lugd.  Rat.  1812.  [W.  A.  ai 

MENO'DOTUS,  sculptor.  (DiODOToa.  Nc&l 
MENOECEUS  (McMMcc^t).     L  A  ~ 


MENOV. 
if  Pi-iuhfiii,  and  fallirr  or  Ilippoiiinnh 
KplcuXc,  and  Cnon.     (Apollod.  ii.  4. 
I  5,  iiu  5.  §  7  ;  Eurip.  /'ten..  10.  ai,i  llir  «chol. 

Crron.  (Knrip.  /'*«■■  76!1 )  In  ihp  nar  of  Ihc 
Stven  Argirti  apunst  Thtli.»»,  Tiimiiu  derlnroi 
that  Ihc  Thcbani  thould  conqurr,  if  Mcnoecam 
wcutd  uicrifiH  himvIC  for  hit  Fourjlrjr.  M(iiu)e«Ut 
•ccordtnjtlj  killed  himKlf  Duiiide  the  giilea  of 
ThebH  (Rarip.  Piorv.  913,  930  ;  Apolliid.  jiL  6. 
%J).  Pauunms  (ii.  35.  g  1)  rEJnlci  Att  M«- 
iiiKuut  killed  liiniMlf  in  cnutfijUFUDii  or  >n  oiacle 
of  the  IK'Iphinn  fn>d.  Hit  tomli  wu  ihown  al 
I'helH.i  mat  Ihe  Nritiaii  gau,  (Putii.  '.  c. )  uinp. 
Stal.  rixb  I.  755,  &c..  79U,]  [L.&] 

UBNOKTAS.    [Huiittu,  No.  3.] 
Ml^NOETI^S.    ThennneartworovlhicalpcT- 
toangei.     <Vir(|.  AeK.  v.  lUl,  Ac  ;  Oi.  .fl/K.  »il. 
Ilo:)  IL-S.] 

MENOETIL'S  (M<«i(T,n,).  1.  A  »n»f  In- 
pelui  nnd  (.'If  mens  or  Aaia,  ind  A  brother  nf  AlUi>, 
Promelheus  and  Epimethcuis  niu  killi.-d  by  Zeu* 
with  a  daih  of  liDhtning,  in  the  light  nf  the  TiUiii, 
aii.1  llirovvii  into  Tnrtarui.  (1I«.  Tlfoff.  507,  &t., 
AU;  Apollod.  i  2.  g  3  ;  Schd.  i.(  .,4«»y.  ^nim. 

yi7.) 

'17.  A  tan  or  Ceuthonymut,  s  gunnl  oF  the  ratn 
nF  Plitlo.  (Apollod.  ii.  6.  |  I  '> :  c<Hnp.  Hllt.icl.iE.) 

3.  A  Mil  of  Attor  and  A?aiiin,  n  Hi'p.limlhfr 
of  Acacua,  nnd  huitiuid  of   Poljiiipie,  by  wliom 


MENON. 
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.   (Hi>n 


//.  X 


.   82B). 


Iter  of  Aeginn  ;  and  initend  of  P»ljnwl* 
all  hia  wifv  StheniJe  nr  Perinpi*  {ApallnL 
:l.  §  8  ;  Schol.  ad  Piml.  (H.  ix.  107  ;  Sinb. 
5  1  cnmp.  Vnl.  Flace.  i.  407  ;  Kminlli.  ad 
.  p.  112).     When  Piir.icUis,  itiiring  n  gnme, 


n  Phi  1.1: 


Liii.  S5,   &c. 


nH^ 

in  33  book)  on  the  aiM)«giie  of  diip*  in  the  •e««nd 
book  of  the  Iliad.  (Eututh.  ud //on.  p.  199.  ed. 
Bii.il.)  [L.S.1 

MENO'GENES,  a  alaluiiry.  wha  wu  admind 
for  hia  qmdrigac.  (Plin.  //.  N.  xuiv.  8.  a.  19. 
g.W)  [P.  S.1 

MGNON  (VHnr).  I.  A  cillten  of  Phaiulaa 
in  Theauly,  who  aided  iKe  Allimiani  al  Eion 
with  13  talent!  and  200  hDriumen.  niied  bf  him- 
Klffrom  hi>  own  penealae.  and  waa  reoardrd  b? 
them  for  (hew  Krvicea  wi^b  Die  frevdnm  of  the 
citT.  (Dem.  e.  Ariil.  pp.  6HK  GB7  :  PteuJo- Drin. 
^I'pi  turtilH,!.  p.  173  [  W«U. /'n^'rp.  aJ  Dtm.  e. 
Lrpt.  p.  74.)  Bj  (orae  (hi<  Mi'n«n  hni  b«n  iden- 
tified with  the  Phamtian  who  tomnuuided  the 
Iroopa  tent  fmni  hia  native  i-itr  to  Ihe  aid  of  the 
Athenian*  in  the  lirit  yenr  of  'the  Peloponneaion 
w.-lt,  B.  c.  431  ;  while  the  Blmo  Bientiontd  aaalal- 
an«  at  Eion  ia  referred  bj  tiiem  In  the  tighlh  jear 
of  theumcwor,  B.C.  434.  (Thuc.  ti.  33,  It.  103, 
6lc.  ;  Oedik.  ad  Ptat.  Mn.  p.  70.)  Periwi", 
hewerer,  the  aervice  mnj  hnco  been  rmdend  at 
(he  tiege  of  Eion  by  Cimoti  in  n.  c  476  ;  nnd  In 
that  (aaa  tbe  Menon  alluded  to  by  DflnoatheUM 


Dbethefii 


mj  hace  been  the  OiCher  of  die  leader  of  Tbww- 
linn  caialiT  mentioned  by  ThucydJde*  in  B.C.  431 
(Herod.  Yii.  107;  PluU  ««.  1 ;  Paua.  y\a.  8; 
ThlHwall'a  GTcere,  vol.  iiL  p.  3.)     {Bwia.] 

2.  Ad  Athenian,  a  fellow. wotkmui  of  Pun. 
D1A4,  WHA  a&btrru«l  to  bring  agiunBt  him  the  lecu- 
atinn  hj  which  he  wna  ruined.  Knr  tbll  Wrvite 
Ihe  Eiclian  which  had  employed  Mi'nan  obtnined 
for  him  from  Ike  vvtfie  lh<?  privllegv  of  iri^tia. 
(Pint /W.  31,) 

3.  A  Theuailan  ad'eninrer,  wai  n  fivaiirlle  of 
AiJiiipput  of  Ldrtaaa,  who  ptiuvd  him  in  commaod 
of  iho  forco,  which  he  had  oblaioed  by  the  help  of 
Cynu  the  Yann^r  in  order  In  make  head  ngainst 
a  party  appawd  to  bini.  When  Cyrua  beoaii  hi* 
eipedilion,  in  n.  r.  401,  Miwin  wu  vnt  t^  Afi- 
■lippni  to  hii  Bill  with  l£Cn  nwn,  nnd  jtrinrd  the 
prince'i  urniy  at  (Julniaa.  Cynia  kiTing  nached 
the  boidera  of  CapjindocU,  enipUiyed  Menou  ta 
eKotI  back  into  her  owli  connlrj  Kpyaxa,  the  wlf* 
of  Syeonctlt.  the  Cllldan  king.  In  piling  through 
the  defilea  on  Ihe  UnnUen  Menon  ioti  a  nmnber  of 
hia  mm,  who,  BMordhiR  lo  one  Bcnmnt,  were  eul  off 
by  the  (Tiliciani  i  and  in  iv>enge  furUii>,hla  uoopt 
plundrrFd  the  ei(y  of  Taiwi  uid  tba  royal  hLwo. 
When  Ilia  Cyman  army  rrachnd  Ih*   luiphiatH^ 

'  '  the  nuldien  under  hit  eninnand 
WW  the  river,  luid  ihu  10  bum- 
Itb  iha  prinn.  At  the  iMllI*  at 
Cunin  tie  cononanded  ihn  left  wing  of  the  Qradia, 
and,  after  Ibo  Imllle,  when  Cleanhua  atjil  M 
Arincui  V>  make  an  olTcr  of  placing  him  on  tb« 
Penian  ibrone,  be  fnnned  one  of  the  miiaian  at  hia 
own  rejineat,  «a  bone  enTinecli-d  with  Ariaeua  hjr 

aRumnnnied  CltatliDa 
la  hi>  fhul  hilei^icw  willi  1'iiini>beni«,  and  «a* 
duCained,  toftethei  uith  li»  i-olleaguea.  ClaaRhiia, 
ill  leeking  the  interiiew  for  the  putpwe  of  dellnr-  J 

ing  np  on  bolb  aide*  ihoH  who  baa  >lti*eil  to  U-  ■ 

die  iheii  mutual  aiiipiclnni.  hod  been  imlimled  in  M 

a  great  meamre  by  reoentmnit  RgMmt  Mnoiii  4 

whom  he  intncted  of  hnring  valumnitlod  hiiD  la  I 

Aiineita  and  1  iuaphernet,  with  the  view  of  olitsin- 
ing  the  entire  cammand  of  the  army  for  himaelC 
According  to  Ihe  aUlement  which  Ariaeoa  made  to 
the  Oneki  immediateiy  after  (he  appnbenHon  iif 
(he  grnenlvSIcnDnand  ProianHwere  honouivbly 
(reated  by  the  PerHan^  a*  lutring  reienled  the 
treachery  of  which  be  laid  Clearelina  hid  been 
guilty  1  and  Cleuai  relate!,  in  ienomnee  certainly 
of  the  detail!  and  in  direct  nppMilion  (o  Xtnophsn, 
that  OeaRhua  hinactt  di>tnu(ed  Tiaaaphrtnes 
and  that  (be  army  wnt  induced  by  tlie  arta  of 
Menon  to  compel  bim  (o  agree  ta  (he  interiiew. 
That  Menon  did  mlly  acl  a  utachercnt  part  Ia> 
warda  hia  connlryTnen  ia  by  no  meana  improbablo. 
ai  well  fnin  (he  circunutancea  of  the  eaie  at  from 
hli  tbanrler,  even  if  we  make  all  allowance  (or 
•ome  colouring  whith  Xenophon^  ponmiial  hoililiiy 
to  the  mnn  may  bar*  thrown  iiitn  hia  inveetiTs 
aciintl  him.  Aa  to  hit  fate,  Ctnlat  mrraly  M;a 
that  hf  waa  nntfiecatH  with  tha  other  ttDnnlt; 
ba(  Xanophon  bill*  u>  (hni  he  waa  put  (a  death  by 
Hnjerin])  tanut*!,  whkh  laitad  for  a  whole  (or. 
If  tbl>  latter  Mcoiml  ii  the  true  one.  Uiib.^  ftalil. 
wbII*!  hvpolheaia  icema  not  impiohiihle,  tn_  that 
he  wn*  giren  ap  to  the  Tengcanee  of  Psiyalii  oa  • 
eampeniniinn  for  tbe  nJKtioii  af  her  fnlTvatieii  m 
behalf  nf  CItaiebua  and  hia  collnvav-  Than  can 
be  m  drabl  of  til*  idtntUr  of  tha  niU«l  ef  O* 
aa3 


i 
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MENSOR. 


present  article  with  the  Mcnon  introduced  in  the 
dialogue  of  IMato,  which  bears  his  name.  (Xen. 
Anab.  i.  1.  $  10,  2.  $$  6,  20—25,4.  ^§  13—17, 
5.  §§  11-17,  7.  §  1,  8.  §  4,  ii.  1.  §  5,  2.  §  1, 
5.  §8  28,  31,  38,  6.  §§  21—29  ;  Diod.  xiv.  19, 27; 
Ctes.  Pen.  ap.  Phot,  PM,  p.  132;  PluL  Arlcue. 
18  ;  Diojf.  Liiert.  ii.  50  ;  Said.  ».  r.  Mivoiw ;  Athen. 
xi.  pp.  505,  a,  b,  506,  b ;  Thirlwairs  Greece^  vol. 
iv.  pp.324,  325  ;  Gcdik.  ad  Plat.  Men.  p.  70.) 

4.  A  citizon  of  Pharsalus  in  Thcssuly,  and  a 
man  of  great  influence  and  reputation,  took  a  pro- 
minent part  in  the  Lamian  war,  and  commanded 
the  Thcisalian  cavalry  in  the  battle  with  the 
Macedonians,  in  which  Lbonnatus  was  skin. 
Plutarch  tells  us  that  his  services  were  highly 
valued  by  tlic  confederates,  and  that  he  held  a 
place  in  their  estimation  second  only  to  Leosthenes. 
At  the  battle  of  Cranon  (b.c.  322),  he  and  Anti- 
philus,  the  Athenian,  were  defeated  by  Antipater 
and  Cratenis,  though  the  Thessalian  horse  under 
his  command  maintained  in  the  action  iu  superiority 
over  that  of  the  enemy  ;  and  they  felt  themselves 
compelled  to  open  a  nt^tiation  with  the  conquerors, 
which  led  to  the  dissolution  of  tlie  Greek  con- 
federacy. But  when  Antipater  was  obliged  to 
cross  over  to  Asia  against  Perdiccas,  the  Aetolians 
renewed  the  war,  and  were  sealously  seconded  in 
Thessaly  by  Menon,  through  whose  influence  it 
probably  was  that  most  of  tlie  Thessalian  towns 
were  induced  to  take  part  in  the  insurrection. 
Soon  after,  however,  he  was  defeated  by  Poly- 
sperchoii  in  a  pitched  battle,  in  which  he  himself 
was  slain,  b.  c.  321.  His  daughter  Phthia  he  gave 
in  marriage  to  Acacides,  king  of  £peiru«,  by  whom 
she  became  the  mother  of  Pyrrhus.  (Diod.  zviii. 
15,  17,  38  ;  Plut.  PjfrrL  1,  Pfioc.  24,  25 ;  Droy- 
si'n,  GescL  der  Nadtf.  Alex,  pp.71,  87,  127f 
155.)  [E.  E.] 

MENON,  artist     [See  above.  No.  2.] 

MENOPHANTUS  (lllyiy6<p<urros),  the  sculptor 
of  a  beautiful  statue  of  Aphrodite,  which  was 
found  on  the  Caelian  mount  at  Rome,  and  after^ 
wards  came  into  the  possession  of  prmce  Chigi. 
It  was  first  described  by  Winckelmann  {(reach,  d, 
Kurut,  b.  V.  c.  2.  §  3^  note),  and  it  is  figured  in 
the  Muneo  Capitotino  (vol  iv.  p.  392),  and  in 
Muller^s  Denkmaler  d,  alttn  Kumi  (vol.  ii.  pL  xxv. 
No.  275).  The  attitude  is  nearly  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Venus  de  Medici,  but  the  left-hand 
holds  a  fold  uf  a  piece  of  drapery,  which  fiJls  down 
upon  what  is  apparently  a  box,  on  the  end  of 
which  is  the  inscription  AHO  THC  EN  TPeoAAI 
A«POAITHC  MHNO«ANTOC  EHOIEL  The 
execution  is  extremely  good,  and  the  eyes,  fore- 
head, and  hair  are  particularly  admired.  We  know 
nothing  further  of  the  original  statue,  from  which 
the  copy  of  Menophautus  was  made,  nor  of  Meno- 
phantus  himselfl  [P*  S.] 

MENS,  Le.  mind,  a  personification  of  mind, 
worshipped  by  the  Romans.  She  had  a  sanctuary 
on  the  Capitol,  which  hod  been  built,  according  to 
some,  about  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Uke  Traai- 
menus,  B.  c.  217,  and  according  to  others  a  century 
later.  The  object  of  her  worship  wot,  that  the 
citizens  might  always  be  guided  by  a  right  and 
just  spirit  (Ov.  Fatl.  vL  241  ;  Liv.  xxiL  9,  10, 
xxiii.  31  ;  Cic.  De  Xat.  Deor,  ii.  22,  JD(s  Leg.  ii. 
1 1  ;  Plut  De  Fort.  Rom.  5  ;  August.  De  Civ. 
Dei\  iv.  21  ;  lActant.  i.  20).  A  festival  in  honour 
of  Mens  wis  celebrated  on  the  8th  of  June.    [  L.  S.] 

MENSOR,  L.  FARSULEIUS,a  qmm  known 


MENTOR. 

only  from  coins  and  aome  inaenntioam  . 
Ursinus.  The  interpratatioo  of  to*  %«m  « I 
reverse  of  these  coina,  <d  whi^  a  ^ccomb 
given  below,  u  very  onoertain.  It  liaa  beca  m 
jectured  that  they  have  reicreiiee  to  tho  kx  Jdii,  I 
which  the  civitas  was  ^ven  to  tk«  alliea,  and  ^ 
the  latter  are  sjmbolically  gepgeaantad  iCfffii 
into  the  chariot  of  the  Rinnui  peoola.  Thii  hyp 
thesis  is  supposed  to  be  fiirouad  bj  the  head  i 
the  obverse,  which  is  beliered  to  bo  tkat  i 
Libertas,  as  the  piletu  it  behind  U.  (Eckhc 
voLv.  p.212.) 


COIN  or  L.  rARSULBUt  MBicaoB. 

MENTES  (M/mif).  1.  The  lender  ef  tk 
Cicones  in  the  Trojan  war,  whoee  apfteaeM 
Apollo  assumed  when  he  went  to  immniMa  HaclK 
(Horn.  IL  xvu.  73.) 

2.  A  son  of  Anchialus,  king  of  the  Tiphaei 
north  of  Ithaca.  He  was  eonneeted  by  tiM  si 
hospitality  with  the  hooae  of  Oil jisf  lis  MTkai 
Athena  visited  Telemachus,  she  atsmard  the  fn- 
sonal  appearance  of  Mentea.  (Hoai.  <M.  i.  \^ 
181,  &C. ;  Strab.  x.  p.  456.)  [U  S.] 

MENTO,  C.  JU'LIUS.  1.  Wat eoneai  ia  ac 
431.  He  was  superseded  ia  the  *■*«■■»— ***^  ef  tki 
Volwian  war,  which,  from  dissension  with  humk 
league,  he  conducted  uneuoceisfully,  hr  the  didtfe 
A.  Postumius  Tubertus.  Mento  waa  left  ia  chMf 
of  the  city,  where  he  dedicated  a  teoule  le  ApeUi 
(Liv.  iv.  26,  27,  29.) 

2.  A  rhetorician,  cited  by  Seneca  (CSaatr.  %  5 
7,8, 14,20,24,25,26,27,28,29,33.)      [W.&R] 

MENTOR  (M^rrsip).  1.  A  tea  ef  Eaip 
theus,  fell,  like  his  father  and  bmthen,  in  a  bank 
against  the  Ileracleids  and  Atheniaaa.  (Died,  it 
57;  A  polled.  iL  8. 1  1.) 

2.  A  son  of  HeFMlet  by  Aauauk  (.^eDad  ii 
7.  $8.) 

3.  A  son  of  Akimas  and  a  fiiead  ef  Odyan^ 
who,  on  quitting  Ithaca,  cntmaled  to  hiai  the  on 
of  hU  house.  (Horn.  Od.  iL  226,  dEc,  zziL  23&J 
Athena  assumed  his  appeaiance  whea  she  esa- 
ducted  Telemachus  to  PyloiL  (ML  ik  969.  49% 
iil  13,  &c  iv.  654.)  On  Odywena*  rMO, 
Mentor  assisted  him  in  the  contest  with  the  wntK^ 
and  brought  about  a  reconciliatien  betaeia  IJa 
and  the  people  (xzii.  206,  zxir.  445,  Sk.\ 

4.  The  fitther  of  Imbrins,  and  ton  ef  laibci^  M 
Pedaeus,  was  an  ally  of  the  TnjaniL  (Hoa.  A 
xiii.  171.)  [U&] 

MENTOR  (Mwrrmp),  a  Orech  ef  Rhedea,  ihi 
brother  of  Menuion  [MaMNOSC].  With  hia  bnlba 
Memnon  he  rendered  active  «— s«— '^*  ta  Alia 
baxui.  When  the  huter  fonnd  hinuelf 
to  take  refuge  at  the  conrt  ef  nUip^ 
entered  the  service  of  Nectanabia,  hiiia  ef  %9f* 
He  was  appointed  to  the  dommaiMJ  of  hie  oSm 
forces,  and  afterwards  led  a  force  ef  4000  Omk 
to  the  assistance  of  Tennea,  king  ef  Sidea,  in  hi 
revolt  against  Dtoniua  Ochns^  Tennea  tnache 
rously  betrayed  the  Sidonians  [TaKiiaa],  and  H 
his  fommand  Mentor,  who  had  been  1^  ia  cham 
of  the  city,  diracted  hia  lnw|«  to  a§m  Iha  pM  ■ 


DaniuL  M 
thf  Penian  » 

upon  Egypt, 
plated  undci 
runuch  Bjifinu.     Wli 


MKNYLLUS. 

T  with  hii  tnjon  w 
:e.    WhcnD«,niui( 


coninund    at  Mini 


tlint  a  rppon  ihould 
caniiiUd  partlj  of 
ilrred  wmiM  be  pM- 
nderi  on    bath    ud« 


rmch  the  gntriion, 
Grrrki,  Ihnt  all  wh( 
doiitd.  The  Greflt 
wen  ngtr  to  be  the  iint  to  aiako  and  la  meire 
th*  lubniluion  i  uid  Menlot  tonlriicd  ihnt  Bagnu 
in  enlcring  the  cily  >hould  te  ijOcen  priMraec  by 
the  Orccka.  Ha'ing  then  himwlf  reatTed  the 
■urrondn'  of  the  cily,  und  pTucured  the  teleua  of 
llai(nu,  he  •rcured  the  &n>Ur  of  Dunlui  luid  the 
gratitude  of  B<g(n>.  and  mu  remrdrd  wiUi  ■ 
■atRi[iv  including  all  ths  wi;ttcm  cnuit  of  Alia 
Kliiior'  Hit  inAuiDCe  with  Dureiui  at»  ennbled 
Kim  tn  procure  th«  pnrdon  of  his  brutbor  Memnon 
and  of  Artabaiut  While  enjin^iiJ  in  the  govern- 
ment of  hii  tatiapj  he  tnatii,- roiu.lv  wcured  the 
pcrnon  of  Hemieias,  tynnl  of 


forged: 


le  (H« 

■t.     He  leiil  Hera.M 
death.     He  died   i: 

>dbji„ 


isj.ai. 


.ibtT  Men 


Hii  wifi-'>  namo  wai  Banine.  II  i-  tlini:  Jaughten 
ffll  into  the  bandi  of  Paniu'iii.iii  nt  DaoiMcm. 
One  of  Ihem  wa>  lubiFquenilr  tnorried  to  Neat- 
cliui.  (Dind.  xvL42,&e.  49— S'J;  Arrian,  tiLl. 
SB;Curt,iii.  13.^14.)  [C.P.M.J 

MENTOn,  the  moit  celet.mti'd  tilveMbaser 
among  the  Oretki,  mutt  haie  Bi,uti«hed  before  B.  C 
3JI>,  for  Pliny  alate*  that  hie  cl'iaicnl  work*  prriihed 
in  the  conflagration  of  ih*  temple  of  Artemil  at 
Epheiiii  (If.X.  ixxy.  12.  >.  55).  Othen  of  them 
were  burnt  in  the  Caiutol,  and  none  were  eiiui  in 
I'liny'.  lime  (i.  e. ;  comp.  *ii.  38.  f.  .19).  Hii 
vorki  were  vnHt  and  cupt,  the  latter  chietlr  of  the 
kiod  called  Titridea  (tee  Emnti,  CIuv.  Clc,  and 
Drt'lli.  0mm.  Tulliao.  $.  r.X     The   >talenient  of 

hv  uiLduntoud  of  the  brge  mnea,  uid  not  of  iha 
»m;i!]pr  ctlpft,  nuiny  of  whicb  eiikted,  and  were 
iiiMt  highly  prized  (Cie.  Verr.  ir.  IS;  Martial, 
ill.  41,  iv.  30,  Tiii.  50,  ii:  «9,  liv.  91  ;  I'ropeit. 
i.  14,  -2  :  Juv.  viii.  IU4),  Some  of  thein  were, 
hoiveier,  cerUinly  tpariout.  (Plin.  It.  N.  miil 
tl.  e.53.)  Lucmn(£wf(Ap.  333, ed. Weltlem) 
u\n  llir  pbraie  HitTOfWBpTii  itmjiua  to  deieribe 
*lnl-,rat-ljr-«rmiighl  ,>]%«  cupL  |  P.S,] 

Mi:NYLLUS(MMXAoii.  1 .  A  Mnccdoniui. 
who  wiu  appointed  by  Antipater  la  eonumuid  the 
gnrrieoii  which  he  eaiablitheil  at  Munychia  after 
the  Laminn  war.  a  c  322.  He  i.  mid  by  Plu- 
tarch to  have  been  a  just  and  good  man,  and 
to  hjive  loughl  as  far  as  po^tilik'  to  prevent  the 


i>n  friendly  u 


Boletiing  the  Aiheni.ii 


5  fore 


with  Phoci 


t'  With  ri'plnced  by 

Nicaiior.     (Diod.  iviii.  IB;  PliiL  I'l,'<.  28—31.) 

2.  Of  Alalanda,  waa  lent  ftnibuuudor  U  Home, 

IB  B.C  162,  by  Ptolemy  VI.  I'hilumetnr,  lo  plead 

iria  cauM   agninal  hia  younger  bmiliFr  I'hyKon. 


let.  and  the  r 


refuted  to  liatm 


rMoTi; 


:cuK  Ptolen 
oidera  of  tl. 
0  hun,  aud 


llo.  »aa  aeni  agan 

aennte.     But  the; 
:daced  the  (mbua; 


MEBCATOR. 
1  quit  Tlame  wiihiD  fite  dayt.     (Pelyb.  jci 


leu  I 


i.  I.)     Dari 


I  atay  at  Rome 


■opart,  in 


a  the  fomier 


tioii  »ilh  the  faiatorian  Polybiua,  ii 
Mdape  of  Demelrioa,  lb*  young  king  of  Syria,  who 
w.ia  detained  at  Rome  na  a  hoalage.  (Id.  mi.  20 
—22.)     tD»»««Tiin'».]  [E.  H.  B.] 

MKNYTES  or  INDEX.    fffKiiiCLiti.] 
MRPHtTIS,  >   Komau   diTiiiity    who   bad   ■ 
grove  and  temple  in  the  Eaquiliae,  on  a  apot  wbieh 
it  waa  thought  fttal  to  enlet.   (Plin.  //.  M  ii.  93. 
a.  95 ;  Vano,  De  L.  L.  t.  49}     Who  ihl*  M»- 

tliat  abe  waa  inrokod  agnirul  the  influence  of  ih« 
mephitic  eihahitigna  of  the  earth  in  the  gmve  of 
Albunca.  She  waa  perbapa  one  of  (he  tlKliiin 
aibyli.  Serrioa  <dtf  Aen.  viL  84)  menliona  that 
Mcphitia  aa  a  male  divinity  waa  cnnnected  with 
lieocoihe*  in  the  ume  Dwnner  aa  Adonia  with 
Aphrodite^  and  that  olhera  identified  her  vith 
Juno.     (Comp.  Tnc.  .Jm.  iii.  83.)  [L.S.J 

MERCATOR,  ISIODO'RUS.  alto  odled  In'- 
dorua  Peccator,  a  Spooiali  biahop,  about  a.  d.  ti3l\ 
reapecting  whom  gee  i'libnt.  Biil.  Gnue,  tol.  x. 
p.49r.YoL«Lp.lS3. 

MKRCA'TOIt,  MA'RIUS,diadnguiahed  among 
e«]«iaat]cal  wrilen  aa  ■  moit  lealoua  anuigtMiiat  of 
the  Petagiani  and  lb«  Ntatoriana.  apncan  Co  havs 
commenced  hli  lilenry  career  during  tbe  pontilicata 
of  Zoaimoa,  a.  d.  218,  at  Rome,  where  he  drew 
up  H  diiomree  againat  the  opiniona  of  Coeleitiua^ 
which  he  tnuiHDitled  to  Africa  and  receiied  in 
reply  an  epialle  from  SL  Auguatin,  atill  etiant  {£Jih 
ciciik  ed.  Bened.).  Having  rtpaind  U  Conatau- 
linople  about  ten  yean  afterward*,  tor  the  pnrpota 
of  connleraeling  tbe  deaigna  of  the  baniihed  Ju- 
lianna  [JuLiAHIia  Eclinisbi^].  he  pretenled  hi* 
ComnonUon'am  to  Theodoaiui.  Ue  then  brouna 
deeply  invalred  in  the  coniroterty  rrganliiig  Iba 
IncBTuation,  and  in  thia  found  active  oKupation  Ax 
the  remainder  of  hia  tile,  which  muat  have  eXtmdMl 
beyond  the  middle  of  tbe  flfUi  centuiy.  ainee  wa 
find  menlioD  mado  in  hia  Wlilingi  of  Iha  Ealychlana, 
whoae  nnme  doea  uoi  appear  ooinng  tbt  catalaxtt* 
of  heretica.  until  Alter  (he  council  of  Clutlceden, 
held  in  451.  Mercalor  aeema  ondaubtedty  te 
have  be«]  a  byman,  bui  we  an  abaolaiely  ignoram 
of  every  drtDmalante  connected  with  hia  origin  and 
perutial  hiatory.  Itencc,  in  lh«  abaence  of  all  n>- 
ccrtained  beta,  an  ample  liald  U  ihmwB  open  fur 
that  anprofitJkble  apocira  of  labour  which  aeeka  tn 


jedally  contpicaaw 

late  01  time  and  apai 

The  woriia  of  HeRator  refer  eicliiMTelj  to  tha 

Pelagian  and  Neatoriim  hereaiei,  and  owMat  for 


rpoaaageae: 


uledai 


•nch  a  inuinrr  aa  to  enable   Ihi 

pnhend  the  doctrinea  advanced  by  their  opponenUa 

and  the  argumenia  by  which  ihey  were  confuted. 

1.  Cummootlnnum  mpf  ■»•■»<  roMn, 
poaed  originally  in  Oreek.  preaente*!  iu  429  1 
emporvr  Theodoaiua,  and  translated  into 
aODie  jtan  aflHiranla.  The  obiect  of  tliia 
waa  lo  pmeun  the  eniulaiua  at  Jiitianiui  and  . 
lealin*  Wn  ConataulUKiple,  by  K>*i"H  *  hitlory  af 
tha  rill  wd  pngiaa  M  ihelr  emra,  and  I 
POMM  Hm  md  Modmqr  of  Ihiir  dociriaMi. 

axa 


1(M6 


MEHCATOIl. 


Ivani  from  the  full  title  that  tliit  end  vim%  ac- 
complished, and  that  the  two  hierarcht,  with  their 
ful lowers,  were  biiniMhed  by  an  imperial  edict,  and 
tubsequentir  condemned  in  the  Council  of  Epbetus 
(231 )  by  the  judgment  of  275  biahopa. 

2.  Commonitorium  adversui  Ifaerenn  Pelagii  et 
Cot'/ettii  vcl  etiam  Scn'pla  Julianif  made  up  of  ex- 
cerpts from  the  writings  of  JulLinus,  with  answers 
{t>uhnotaiionfs)  annexed  by  Mercator.  Gamier 
gives  to  this  production  the  title  Liber  Stdmota- 
tionnm  (id  Pkritium  Prt'sff^tcruitLfOXid  considers  it  as 
consisting  of  two  parts,  the  first,  or  Oymmonitorimniy 
being  a  preface  or  introduction  ;  the  second,  orSuh- 
vttfationea  ad  Verba  JulioHi^  forming  the  m^n  body 
of  the  work. 

3.  R'\t'tUatio  Symftoli  Thewhri  Mopsuesiani,  an 
examination  of  the  false  doctrine  with  regard  to  the 
Nntnre  of  Christ,  contained  in  a  creed  attributed 
to  Thoodonis  of  Mopsuestia,  the  friend  and  supporter 
of  Juliauu!».  Of  the  fallowing  it  will  be  enough  to 
jiivc  the  names  : — 4.  Comjtarutio  Doymatum  Pauli 
Samasale/ii  et  Nettorii,  6,  Sermones  V,  Nettorii 
udvemua  Dei  (temtricem  Afai-iam,  6.  XrjtUtrii 
J'Jpisiula  ad  Cj/riiluin  AlejrandriHunL.  7.  Cyrilli 
Alc^andrini  Epistola  ad  NeJttoriwn,  8.  CyrUH 
Alejtumirini  Epittola  arnrnda  wl  Xfstorium.  9. 
CifrUU  Alcjtawiriki  J\}n$tiila  ad  Ch'ricot  swts.  10. 
JCrcerpiti  eje  Otdicibus  Xestorii,  1 1 .  Nesif/Hi  Sti'' 
moncs  J  V,  advcnus  H'ierv.»im  Peloffkmatn,  1 2.  A>«- 
torii  EpiUufa  ad  CtMricntiunu  Vi.  Nctforii  Iita$- 
p/trniiat-um  CupUula^  containing  the  replies  of  Nes^ 
tonus  to  the  letters  of  Pope  Coelestinus  and  Cyril 
of  Alexandria.  14.  Synodug  Ejihejfiana  ailrer$u$ 
Xe»ioriufn^  extracts  from  those  proceedings  of  this 
council  which  wore  most  hohtile  to  the  views  of 
Nostorius.  15.  (\f;n//i  Alcnnidrun  ApoliHjetuta 
wlrrnitts  Orieutulrs,  H».  Ci/rilli  Alextindtini  Apofo- 
(HicuM  (idrervm  '1%  i^lorttiun.  M ,  Frtufinenta  Theo- 
donti,  iJiudori  it  Ibne.  18.  Euthfirii  T)/nnrnsu 
Frnijmefitiiin,  10.  \v»iorii  EputiJa  ad  Pajjam 
(.WU-iitinum.  20,  Kpi»to!a  S^Hodica  Cj/rilli  ad  A'l  */o- 
i"if/w.  21.  Cj/riUi  ScluJin  dc  iHCurnatiune  L'niitt'tulL 

Among  the  last  works  of  this  author  we  may 
reckon  the  Lihri  cuNtiu  Pctutpumts^  of  which  we 
hear  in  the  epistle  <if  St.  Augustin  (cxciiL).  Dupin 
haxiirds  a  conjecture  that  the  Jli/jiOi/uoslicon^  com- 
nimily  attributed  to  the  bi<>hop  of  Hippo,  may  be 
in  reality  the  treatise  in  iiucstion. 

It  is  remarkable  that  no  ancient  writer,  if  we 
except  St.  Augustine  in  the  letter  named  above, 
takes  any  notice  of  Mercator,  who  remained  alto- 
gcther  unknown  until  the  seventeenth  century, 
when  Ilolstein  discovered  a  MS.  of  his  works  in 
the  Vatican,  and  soon  after  a  s^xond  was  found  by 
liiihlH*,  in  the  library  of  the  Chapter  of  ilcauvais. 
I«-ibhe  printed  tin;  Common  it  iriii  in  fujtcr  \omine 
C'M-Uvtii^  in  his  collection  of  councils,  fol.  Paris, 
l«»7l,  vol.  ii.  pp.  1512 — 1517;  a  si'lection  from 
the  Vatican  MS.  was  published  by  Gabriel  Gcr- 
lieron,  a  IWnedictino,  under  the  assumed  name  of 
UigheriuR,  12mo.  DniT.  l()73,  and  in  the  same 
year  the  first  complcU*  edition  appeared  at  Paris  in 
folio,  under  the  editiirial  iuHpection  of  the  learned 
(iuniier,  the  text  being  formed  upon  a  comparison 
of  the  only  two  existing  MSS.  The  most  esteemed 
edition  is  that  of  Ilaiuze,  8vo.  Par.  IGU4,  reprinted 
with  ailditions  ami  citrrectionn,  by  (lalland,  in  his 
IlifJintlfi'a  l*tttrtniu  vol.  viii.  pp.  (J  15 — 737,  fol. 
\'«  iii't.  1772.  A  very  full  account  of  the  labours 
«  I'  <  laniler  and  lliiluxi>  will  be  found  in  Schone- 
nuum,   BiU,  I'ai-itiH  ImL  vol.  ii.  ^  l(j.      SSce  also 
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Dupin,  Eoi'Ietktttical  Ilittory  ^  tU  Fi^  CWta] 
the  preface  of  Oaxnier  ;  and  tha  Prokganaa 
Gnlland.  [W.IL1 

MEKCUaiIUS,a  Roman  diTinitj  oieoamm 
and  gain,  probably  one  of  the  dii  ImeriL  The  db 
racter  of  the  god  U  clear  {ran  bie  name,  viricll 
connected  with  merr  and  mereari,  (  FmuL  Vme,  j 
124,  cd.  Mailer ;  SchoL  ad  Pert,  Sat.  ▼.  1 12.)  . 
temple  was  built  to  him  as  earlj  aa  bl  c.  493  (Lr 
ii.  21,  27;  Ov.  Fad.  t.  (>69),  near  tke  Cim 
Maximus  (P.  Vict.  M^  Urh.  xL);  and  an  altvi 
the  god  existed  near  the  Porta  Capena«  by  tk 
side  of  a  well ;  and  in  later  times  a  temple  Ktm 
to  have  been  built  on  the  some  100!.  (Ov.  FmA 
v.  673 ;  P.  Vkt  Reg,  Ufh.  i)  Under  the  im 
of  the  ill- willed  (mo/cco/as),  ha  had  a  itatae  ■ 
what  was  called  the  vicus  wuLrioM^  or  the  tsta 
street,  in  which  no  shop*  were  allowed  to  be  kcfl, 
and  milk  was  offered  to  him  there  instead  of 
(Fest  PPL  161,  297,  ed.  MiiUer.)  Thu 
a  purse  in  its  bfmd,  to  indicate  hia 
(Schol.  ad  Pert,  I.  e.)  His  featival  waa 
on  the  25th  of  May,  and  chiefly  by 
who  also  visited  the  well  near  the  Porta  Cipim. 
to  which  magic  powers  wen  ascribed ;  and  viik 
water  from  that  well  they  used  to  spriakb  tkc» 
selves  and  their  merrhandisa,  that  they  mifht  bi 
purified,  and  yield  a  burge  profiL  {fiv*  Fad.  t. 
670.  &c. ;  Fest.  p.  148,  ed.  MiiUer.) 

The  Kooiant  of  Uter  times  identiiBod  Mefcaris^ 
the  patron  of  meithantt  and  tiadeipeoploa  «>tb  lbs 
Greek  Ilennes,  and  tnmsfened  all  the  attribaics 
and  myths  of  the  latter  to  the  fonner  (Her.  Oiru, 
i.  lU),  although  the  Fetiales  never  recognised  tbs 
identity  ;  and  instead  of  the  erhiiiofw  used  a  moed 
branch  as  the  emblem  of  peace.  The  membhiice 
between  Mercurius  and  Hermes  is  indeed  reij 
slight ;  and  their  identification  is  a  proof  of  the 
thoughtless  manner  in  which  the  Romans  acted  ia 
this  respect.     [Comp.  HERaiaa.]  LI^-S^l 

MKUCU'RIUS  MO'NACHUS  (MiprMptff 
MJvaxot),  the  repute<l  author  of  a  short  tiMise 
(or  fragment)  on  the  Pulse,  published  at  Nap^ 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  with  notes  ami  a  long  iatio. 
duction,  by  Sah-ator  Cyrillus,  8vo.  1812.  It  dust 
not  seem  to  be  derived  from  (!reek  sonrers.  srd 
nothing  is  known  respecting  the  writer.  Some 
suppose  him  to  have  been  a  monk,  wbo  lifcd  n 
the  south  of  Italy,  about  the  tenth  centner  ;  bat 
Spn>ngel,  in  the  last  edition  of  his  GoKk.  derjn- 
neikunde  (ii.  p.  560,  quoted  by  Choulant  in  his 
Ilandb.  der  iiuch'rkuHde  fur  die  Aeltere  Atidien) 
conjectures  that  he  lircd  in  the  thirteenth  cenioiy, 
and  derived  his  opinions  from  some  <»e  who  hsd 
travelled  in  tho  East, — perhaps  Carpinu  Caidisal 
Mni,  however,  in  the  preface  to  the  fourth  toIobm 
of  his  collection  Clatticiir,  Aactor.e  Vatiemm.CudkA 
Editor,  (p.  xii.  &c)  olfirms,  apparently  from  aclosl 
inspection  of  some  manuscripts  containing  tbs 
work,  that  it  does  not  belong  to  Mercurins  at  aD, 
but  to  a  person  called  Abitianug.  The  writer  bsi 
no  means  of  deciding  whether  this  assertion  is  ee^ 
rect,  but  it  agrees  well  enmiffh  with  the  prssi 
aribinir  fn»m  internal  evidence  uiat  the  woric  is  de- 
rived from  Oriental  sources,  for  this  Abitianns  mart 
be  no  other  than  the  celcbmtcd  Ambic  physidsa 
Abu  *Ali  Ibn  Sin&,  commonly  called  ^ism— s. 
[AuiTiAXts.]  [W.  A.  ai 

MKUCU'KIUS  TRISMEGISTU&  [Hi 
TnisuKtMSTrs.] 

MKUbi.M'DA,  m-as  a  samMMb  ^  wc 
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KKca  In  tha  Antnninn  uid  ConiFiiiiii  gsiilFs  al 
Ronw.  M^rendft  ligiutiei  tbemli^-diL^  meal  {  Knt 
u  V.  p.  I2:i,  MucU.  «J.  ■,  JVm.  p.  38.  33  ;  comp. 
Itidor.  prig.  xi.  2.  §  12),  and  tha  irnrd,  nn- 
changfd  in  rorm.  i>  nUnI  in  tl^e  modnn  NnapiK 
liUn  dialecL  The  Mcrends  bruiFh  of  tha  Qtm 
Antonia  tnu  nalriciin  (Dinnj*.  x.  &U)  f  Aktoru 

B.  c.  450—49,  and  tna  defmled  Ijv  llie  Aaquiam 
on  Ifaa  Algidui.  (Dionyi.  x  SB,  I'i.  33,  33  ;  Lii. 
iii.  35,  3S,'I1, 13;  Futl) 

S.  Q.  AnTONIIB  T.  r.  HiRk^DA.  picbablj  ■ 
■on  of  the  preceding.  <m  tiibuna  of  the  loldicn, 
with  coniiilar  authority,  in  B.  a  423.  (Liv.  iv. 
43;  FMti.) 

3.  SlRvttlt  COKNKLIItB  HmfeMia.  vsi  Irgnlns 
in  a  c  37i,  to  the  coniul  L.  G.m^Uui  LentuliH 
(Lentuluk,  No.  6],  and  wia  pr^Kulfd  by  him, 
Tor  iho  (aptuce  of  a  town  in  tvtmnium,  viih  « 
dolden  chaplet  of  Htb  ponndi'  weight.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  Merenda  vaa  connl,  and  again  cam- 
manded  in  Samnium  and  Lueanin.      ( PUii.  H.  N. 

xdiii.  11  i  Fatti.)  rw.n.D.] 

Mt:RaU3,M.  LAETOmUS.  [L^■ToRlln^ 
No.  :i.] 

MK'RICUS.atHuler  of  Spwiih  mrtcrnsriei  in 

vaa  bnipged  by  Mamllat.  Aficr  the  departure 
of  Epicydst,  and  th«  roMuere  of  the  oAicfn  whom 
he  had  lei)  in  the  command,  ui  new  praeton  mre 
appointed,  of  whom  Marima  wae.  our  ;  but  bo  on- 
tend  into  a  cormpondmca  with  hi>  Fauntrymen 
in  ihr  Ronian  Mrrlcr ;  and  beinn  entrutlnd  with 
the  charge  of  t^Tt  of  the  itland  of  i  Jrii  uio.  took  the 
opportunity  to  admit  a  body  of  R'mi.in  troop*  into 
that  fonreoa.  By  lhi»  meant  ^iLiiolliia  bcoime 
master  of  the  citadel,  which  uon  li-l  t»  iIlf  rapiurE 
of  the  whole  ciiy,  B-c  212.  ^ilmtu.  ma  n- 
warded  for  his  treachery  bjr  appeariLig  in  the  oia- 
tlon  of  (ho  Roman  general  adorned  with  a  sown 
of  gold,  bnidet  the  more  tubatantiol  bmrfiti  of  iha 
Roman  francliiae.  and  an  aaugnm^nt  of  500  jugera 
of  land.  (LiT.  iit.  3D,  31,  iili.  21.)  [E.  H.  H.] 
MR'lt[UNI-:SlHi,;»<rt|r).aionofMolii>(Hi>m. 
H.  liii.  249),  ronjninily  with  Idutnento*.  led  the 
Crelnna  in  60  iliipi  ngninil  Troy  (ii6il.iT.  2A4), 
where  he  wn*  one  of  the  biaiett  brroei,  and  ini- 
allv  noted  logpther  with  hit  friend  Idiniwnea*  (tiii. 
384, 1.  S:l,  liii.  27S,  304,  ly.  303,  j.iL  248). 
ilv  ileK  Hhemlui  (t.  59),  Hippotion,  and  Moryt 
IsJT.  A14),  Adamat  (liii.  567),  HBrra)io)i  (xiii 
il-iO),  Acanuii  (ivi.  343),  LaagDiiut(itvi.  GD3),aud 
oiinded  Deiphobiii  (liii.  53EI}.     He  alii     ~     ' 
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HR'RMSRira  {Miptupot). 
Pherct.  and  gnmdKn  of  J.wn  and  Mtdtia.  He 
wai  the  Ritfaer  of  lint  and  Ejihyra.  and  ikilled  in 
(he  an  ol  piTparing  pniaon,  {Horn.  Od.  i.  2B0  j 
Kullnth.  ad  Horn.  p.  1416.) 

3.  A  ton  of  Jaiou  and  Medeia,  ia  alto  called 
Ma«irvD<  or  Mnrmoraa  (HygiD.  FaL  389  ;  Tirla. 
Ol/  Z.JKI  178)1  he  WM  mnrdered,  logeiher  with  hit 
broKier  Pliem,  by  bi.  mother  at  Corinth.  (AnolhA 
i  9.  §  28  ;  Hygin.  /W.  35  1  Diod.  i..  £4.)  Ac- 
cording 10  Dlhen  he  wiu  iioned  to  deuth  br  tha 
Corinthinnt  [Faut.  ii.  3.  g  S ;  SchnL  ad  Kxrip. 
AM.  10).  or  be  «-ai  kilted  during  the  ehaie  h*  • 
lioneta.  (Pau>.  il.  3.  g  7.)  Actmaiir.Menn.ru>, 
i«  mentioned  by  Orid.     (Mfl.  lii.  30B,)     [L  S.I 

MK'RMNADA  Ei:  (Htp^irdla.),  ■  Lydianbmlly. 
which,  on  the  murder  of  Candoola  by  Oy«s  mn- 
ceedod  tba  Henulddau  on  the  throne  of  Tydbii 
and  held  il  for  Hie  gmtiations  during  a  period  sf 
17Uycan(aboDl  716—546).  The  aucwuivt  aa- 
Tcreigni  of  thii  bnily  mie  Gygei,  Ardya.  Sndy- 
Bliea,  Alynllei,  Cnriua  (gee  theia  arildea.  and 
camp.  Daiocia  j  alia  Thiri  wall't  (>'mv,  rot.  iL  pp. 
167,158;  aial-K//.  Tol.LnibaiiD.710.<ol.il 
App.«.iL)  1E.K.1 

HEKODACDES,  PLA'VIUS.  In  (h«  coHto- 
tion  of  (ha  Cbmtiaii  poeu  by  G.  Fabrieiua,  fel. 
Bawl.  1GG4.  wo  find  (p.  7GS)  thirty  henmeten, 
Dt  Ctri^,  lUd  10  be  the  work  -  MenUudii  llil- 
fwiici  ScholiutiiH,"  taken,  ni  we  are  auured  by  the 
.,:._  ,_ ...._.  j,9_    Tbithyno  waa, 


Biibwijueat  prriod,  m 


pot-ma  u  placed  among 
nuinbend  ictij. 

About  the  ytor  1013  or  1013  the  but  of  a 
ttatfle  waa  dug  Dp  in  th.  Ul|>ian  foram  at  Itoniv, 
brnrin^  a  bm^  intcfiptlun  in  honour  of  Flaria. 
Melobiiiodea,  who  ia  dcclar»d  to  bate  bora  c<|iuJly 
brave  and  Inuned.  npable  of  puionalng  Klorlam 
dHdt.  niid  of  ctlebraiing  the  aahiennKUU  of  Dihcrt. 
nrll  tkillrd  in  wielding  both  tha  iwnnl  and  lh« 
pen.  a  galbni  uud  raperienenl  (oldirr,  a  bard 
wonhy  of  tha  HelicDDian  wmth.     It  it  Ihps  tn 

imam   image   had   bwi   erKtnl    in    the   Utpam 
forum,  on  Uie  3aih  of  July,  ii    '     "  ' 
of  Tbeodotiut,  and  the  4lh 

tin). 

Ten  j—n  iftenm^a  Niebnhr  tucvtedtd  in  da. 
cyphering,  npon  ei^ht  Imia.  of  a  |ialtuI|Hieat  bo- 
l.i^ng  lo  the  iDonoatrty  of  tH.  UaU.  «ren]  Laiiu 
Terwt.  wbicb.  ftom  the  tiibjectt  to  which  loaie  uf 
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lines  have  been  pared  off  when  the  theett  were 
bound  tip  into  a  new  volume,  and  in  some  places 
the  original  writing  has  been  completely  obliterated. 
What  remains  consists  of 

1.  Four  Carmmcu  The  first,  a  fragment  com* 
prising  23  lines  in  elegiac  measure,  is  a  description 
nppirontly  of  the  Triclinium  of  Valcntinian.  The 
Bi'cond,  a  fragment  comprising  14  lines  in  elegiac 
measure,  is  a  dencription  of  a  garden  probably 
nttarhrd  to  the  Triclinium.  The  third,  a  fiagment 
comprising  7  lines  in  elegiac  measure,  depicta  the 
beauties  of  a  garden,  the  property  Viri  JuL 
FoHttL  The  fourth,  a  <'mgment  in  46  hcndeca- 
syll'ibicft,  is  a  birthday  ode  in  honour  of  the  son  of 
Ae'ius  Patricius. 

II.  A  fragment,  extending  to  1.07  hexameters, 
of  n  panegyric  on  the  third  consulship  of  Aetius 
Putricius,  to  which  is  prefixed  an  introduction  in 
]>rose,  in  a  very  wretched  condition.  This  Aetius 
was  consul  for  the  first  time  a.  d.  43*2,  for  the 
iMH.*ond  time  a.  d.  437,  for  the  third  time  a.  d.  446. 
If  wo  assume  that  the  whole  of  these  five  scraps 
arc  by  the  same  author,  and  that  he  is  the  Spanish 
jVIerobaudes  who  wrote  Df  CAruaa,  a  proposition 
which,  although  highly  probable,  cannot  be  strictly 
denionstmted,  it  followb.  as  a  matter  of  coarse,  that 
lie  must  have  been  a  Christian,  although  unqncsp 
tiouiibly  the  terms  in  which  he  laments  that  the 
morals  of  the  olden  time  and  the  ancient  religion 
had  passed  away  together,  seem  at  first  sight  little 
favourable  to  such  an  idea.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  reference  to  baptism  (C'arm.  i.  sub  fin.)  is  such 
n%  could  scarcely  have  proceeded  from  a  gentile. 
N  iobuhr  conjectures  that  the  Ditticha  de  Miraculit 
(.'hristi,  and  the  Carmen  Paxhaif^  placed  side  by 
hide  with  the  Ih*  Ckristo,  among  the  epigrams  of 
(!lau(lian  (xcv.  xcix.),  to  whom  they  confessedly 
do  not  belong,  ought  to  be  assigned  to  Merohaudes. 
(The  fracmcnts  were  first  publiMhed  by  Niebuhrat 
lionn,  8vo.  1K'J3,  again  in  18'J4,  and  will  be  found, 
iditeil  by  Ht-kkcr,  in  the  •'Corpus  Scriptorum  His- 
tnriao  Bvzantinae,**  in  the  same  volume  with  Co- 
rippus  8vo.  l)onn,  1 83G.  See  Rhfiui^ches  MNseum^ 
1843,  p.  531.  The  inscription  is  in  Orelli,  No. 
1183.  With  n'gard  to  Aetius,  consult  Hansen, 
I)e  I'itn  Ai'tii,  8vo.  Dorpat.  1840  ;  see  also  NicoL 
Antrm.  liihf.  //is^Min.  lei.  ii.  3.)  \\V.  R] 

MK'ROVK  {M€p6ini).  1.  A  daughter  of  Occa- 
niis,  and  bv  C-lymenus  the  mother  of  Phaeton. 
(Hygin.  Fa'fi.  154.) 

2.  One  of  the  Ileliades  or  sisters  of  PhaetoiL 
(Ov.  AH.  ii.  340,  Ate.  ;   Ilygin.  lab.  154.) 

3.  A  daughter  of  Atlas,  one  of  the  Pleiades,  and 
the  wifo  of  Sisyphus  of  Corinth,  by  whom  she 
became  the  muthur  of  (ilaucus.  In  the  constella- 
tion of  the  Pleiades  she  is  the  seventh  and  the 
lea<<t  visible  star,  because  she  is  ashamed  of  having 
had  iutercourhe  with  a  mortal  man.  (ApoUod.  i. 
9.  §  3,  iii.  10.  $  1  ;  Ov.  Faft.  iv.  175 ;  EusUth.  ad 
Jfnm.  p.  1 155  ;  Serv.  ad  Vinf.  (w'eorff.  i.  138  ;  comp. 
Horn.  //.  vi.  154  ;  Schol.  ad  Find,  Nom.  ii.  16; 

SiSYI'HCP.) 

4.  A  daughter  of  Oenopion  and  Helice  in  Chios, 
is  also  called  Haero,  Acmpe,  and  Maerope.  She 
was  beloved  by  Orion,  who  was,  in  consequence, 
blinded  by  her  father.  (Apollod.  L  4.  $  3;  Hygin. 
rnti.  Ast'r.  ii.  31.) 

5.  The  wife  of  Megareus,  by  whom  she  became 
the  mother  «>f  Ilippomenes.     (  Hygin.  Fab.  186.) 

fi.  A  daughter  of  Cypselus,  and  wife  of  Cres- 
phontes,    and    afterwards    of    Pulyphonteay    and 


MEROVEUS. 

mother  of  Aepytus.  (Apollod.  ii.  8.  f  6  ;  Aa 
iv.  S.  §  S,  &C. ;  Hygin.  ^bCu  184 ;  canpi  A 
PYTUl.)  [L.  &] 

MEROPS  (MffN4).  1.  The  latber  af  Enwii 
king  of  the  island  of  Cos,  which  Im  that  callad  lAi 
hit  daughter,  while  the  inhabitaata  «a*  oOi 
after  him,  Meropea.  Hia  wife,  the  nyaiph  Eth 
mea,  waa  killed  by  Artemia,  heeanae  ahe  bad  Bi| 
lected  to  worahip  that  goddeaa,  and  waa  canifd  £ 
Persephone  to  the  lower  woiid.  Menpi.fiMi 
desire  after  his  wife,  wished  to  make  away  wk 
himself,  but  Hera  changed  him  into  an  cagia,  wki 
she  pUced  among  the  stara.  (Hygin.  PieL  J* 
Ii.  16  ;  Anton.  Lib.  15  ;  Eoatath.  ad  Horn.  ^U• 
KuripL  lieleiu  384. 

2.  Also  called  Maeropa,  a  king  of  the  EtUapiHi 
by  whose  wife,  Clymene,  Helioa  hecana  the  firtki 
of  Phaeton.  (Strab.  i.  pw  83 ;  Or.  MgL  l  7$X 
JVid.  iii.  4.  30;  comp.  Welcker,  Dm  AmM, 
TrU,  p.  572,  &C.) 

3.  A  king  of  Rhindacaa,  of  Pcrcola,  m  Ai 
Hellespont,  is  also  called  Maear,  or  Hacaraoa  Hi 
was  a  celebrated  ioothiayer  and  the  lather  efCkiM^ 
Arisbe,  Araphius,  and  Adraatua.  (Hoaa.  tL  iL  SSI, 
xi.  329 ;  ApoUon.  Rhod.  L  975  ;  Stiahw  no.  pi 
586;  Conon,  NarraL  41  ;  Staph.  Bja.  &  Ei 
*Ap/<rei|;  htn.adAem,  ix.  264;  ApoUod. iii.  11 
§5.) 

4.  A  Trpian,  who  waa  dain  hy  Tunaa  m  kh 
attack  on  the  camp  of  Aeneaa.  (Viig.  iflca.  il 
702.)  [L.  &] 

MEROVEUS,a  Fiankiah  chieftain,  ef  whm 
little  is  known  that  is  anthentic,  beyond  the  feetthl 
he  waa  the  grand&ther  of  CloTio,  the  icai  fiiaiAi 
of  the  Prankish  monazchy  in  GauL  The  chnai< 
clert  of  the  middle  agea  angmenied  thia  little  b 
their  fables,  and  Meroveua  figured  in  the  litta  d 
the  kings  of  the  Franldsh  nation,  of  whiek  k 
could  have  been  only  one  among  many  petty  ^iefc 
This  list  of  French  kinga  included  PhaiaBaadn 
or  Pharamond,  the  repoted  founder  <tf  the  muuaiihy 
and  after  him,  in  regular  deaoent  and  aoceeiriai^ 
Clodion,  Meroveua,  Childericua  or  Child^iie,  ad 
Chlodoveua  or  Clovia.  Phanunondna  ia  not  mea 
tioned  by  Gregory  of  Toors,  the  beat,  aa  wdl  ■ 
the  first  in  point  of  time,  of  the  early  Uatoriaaa  d 
Fmnce.  Gregory,  however,  doea  mention  Qodiia 
or,  aa  he  writes  the  name,  Chlogion,  and  itrte 
that,  according  to  some  aoconnta,  he  raeidcd  m  tki 
castle  of  Dispaigum,  on  the  border  cS  the  Thoriagi 
the  locality  of  which  is  much  di^mted  ;  ihath 
surprised  and  took  Camaracun  (Caulbni)  andidk 
dued  all  the  country  aa  far  aa  the  Smnina  (Soaimt) 
he  adds,  that  some  affirmed  that  Meroteua  via  o 
the  race  of  this  Chlogion.  (Greg:  Totml  iSffritf 
Fmncor,  ii.  9.)  The  date  of  thia  conqueet  it  hO 
determined.  Some  place  it  before  a.  i».  438,  i 
whirb  year  the  Clodion  who  had  oceapied  i 
port  of  Gaul  waa  driven  out  by  Aetina :  oikfl 
make  this  a  second  and  later  invaaioD,  plackw  it  a 
late  OS  A.  D.  445,  and  conaider  the  arqniaifiia  ■ 
permanent  That  Meroveua  succeeded  ClodioB  i 
probable,  but  it  could  scarcely  have  been  in  mm 
than  a  petty  chieftainship.  Whether  he  waa  tki 
son  of  Clodion  or  his  nephew  ia  veiy  donbtjhl :  Ai 
accounts  of  his  descent  vary  ;  one  of  thcn^  wUd 
mokes  him  the  offspring  of  Clodion^  wife  by  a  na 
monster,  is  obviously  of  kter  data,  but  nmy  ag 
gest  the  suspicion  that  he  waa  illegitimatoi  111 
(%ronic<m  of  Ado  of  Vienna  aacrihca  to  ih 
Franks  under  Meroveua  the  capCan  of  TkvM 


■ningof  M<tlii  (Mr-ti),iiid  ll 
iirliy  u  br  »■  Autulijini  or  Ai 
but  lli«  lilcude   of  Qragoi;   i 


UERUtA, 

innuon'  'n(  ih« 
Rli.  (Orlim.) 

Touti  rendert  i  -  ,  -  - -, 

wc  tuppoie  that  MeroTcua  uid  ihc  Fronki  focmed 
part  of  tKe  army  of  Jhttila,  vto  about  that  time 
drilroypd  Heli  and  pmelnted  lo  Oiirani:  but 
this  i<  conlmrj  lo  the  opinion  uf  Ihiboi,  Biid  mwt 
■    «,  *ho  range  Me 
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with  Atti 


Ifw. 


iUppOK 


niaj-  per  . 
tiiB  >ii)>pv>iLian  mm  un  wu  on*  uf  the  two  FdUik- 
iih  princn,  gnnt  of  a  ittetttd  kiuK,  who  tccording 
to  the  rhelohcian  Pritco*  (»pud  Eretrplade  Liga- 
fimixB,  p.  40,  ed.  Parii).  diiputrd  iheir  bUhot'l 
•uccewDH,  and  claimi^  the  auitlanre,  the  one  of 
Attiia,the  otherof  Aetiui.  Thii  wdhIJ  tuAdtnllr 
accord  with  Ihe  (Ironimii  of  Proiper  Tjro,  which 


oF  Men 


a.  n.  44R,  but  the  authoril;  <A  ihii  pmbahl;  . 
polated  chronicle  ii  not  great  Maroveui  ii  uid 
to  hare  reigned  ten  jeart.  Thm  he  wa>  the  father 
of  Childerie,  and  the  grand&thtT  cif  Clovis,  appear* 
well  eitabliihed  :  aa  well  na  tJi.iI  i)ii>  tint  ruM  of 
the  FniDkiah  kinn  o[  Oaul  derived  from  him  the 
title  Mennngi  or  Merorinchi,  Klerovingian  ;  nn- 


ch.  iii.)  that  Ihia 


wai  derived  froi 
-of  a 


(he) 


the  tribea  who  formed  iha  Frl 
(Greg.  Toron.  £e, ;  Fredegariui  Schnlatt.  G-ig. 
TuruB.  Hatnria  EpiomaUt,  c.  9  ;  PHku^  L  ft  ; 
t.ala  Rtfftim  Frascommi  Ado  ViiniD.  On™.; 
Mezeiai,  Le  P.  Daniel,  Vellj,  IlitluindiFrmctt 
Duboa,  llut.  Crit.  dt  PElaUi^menl  dt  la  Mo- 
BorcAw  FtoKooiie ;  Siamondi,  Hu!.  da  FraMati, 
ch-i.)  (J.C.W.] 

MtK'CLA,  waa  a  aamanM  of  the  Qena  Cor- 
nelia at  Rome.  It  ligniliet  an  onilc  or  blacklnrd. 
(Van.  fl.  fl.  iii.  2.  §|  2.  3U  ;  Qoint.  Inri.  i.  «.  $ 
3B.)     The  following  Conielii    Merulae   oecnr  in 

I.  L.  CoRNILltil  L,  F.  MlBuL*.  WD<  nmiul  in 
B.  €.  193.  Ilia  pmvince  wai  (inllia  Ciulptim. 
Iklenjln  doaed  an  active  prrdatorj  canipnign  bj  a 
total  defeat  of  the  Boinn  Qaula  in  the  iie^ghbonr- 
hood  of  Muiina.  But  aince  b'l  ilcxon  coal  Ihe 
Romana  deal,  and  ihe  officer*  of  Meriiia  accuted 
him  of  iietiligence  on  hia  march  to  Mulino,  tlie 
trnate  reFused  him  a  triumph  ou  hia  return  to 
, ,...    ._  .,    5^_  jj^  jg^  57,  HI..  4,  S, 


5,H.) 


7)M« 


ippaioled 
1G3-I61,ti>ad}uil 
F*  between  tbe  brethen  Ptolany  Philo- 
1  Phyacon  reapecting  the  aorendgnlj  of 
Merula  accompanied  Ph^acon  to  Ci*te 
Minor,  and,  after  an  inelfrctual  embuav 
■r  brother  at  Aleiandta,  he  induced  the 
hia  letum  to  Rome,  1(1  cancel  the  etiating 


II  of  Mariui  (nun  eiile  in 


fun  aulicifated  hii  aentance  !■>  upciung  hia  tbId 


head-di 


,  (ape.). 


wriling  that  he  had  not  profaned  bj  deal 
aaered  emhlen  of  hia  pontilitate.  "  ' 
wBi  apeni  in  impnNating  eiina  or 
Cinna  and  Marina.  Tbe  prieithood  of  the  flainen 
dialia  WBI  not  filled  up  until  73  fean  after  Ui- 
nila-a  death.  (Appian,  B.  C.  I.  65,  70,  IB  ;  Veil, 
ii.  3fl,  32  ;  Flof,  iii.  21.  j  fll  i  VaL  Mat  it  12. 
I  B  1  Dion  Caaa.  lii.  36 ;  Tac  Am.  iii.  6R;  Pint. 
Afar.  4).  4S  i  Pint.  9wM(.  Aon.  40  i  Diod.  ^ 
Pof.  f>.  i  Auguat.  dt  CW.  Dm',  ul  27  ;  Diit.  a/ 
Aniiq.  t  p.  Flamn.)  (W.  B.  D.] 

MERYLLUS  (Mfv>>XBt\  a  Qnek  wiiler, 
who  wrote  a  work  on  Boeolia  (Pint.  I'af.  Mk. 
c.  14),  and  another  on  IiRlj  I  ibid.  c.  an).  In  tb* 
btter  paauge  of  Plninrch,  perhapa  Dercjlua  ia  tlM 
correct  twding.  aa  Drreylua  waa  the  aotbor  of  ■ 
work  on  Ilaij-.  (Vouiua, /V  .»><<.  Cnnt.  p.469. 
ed.  Weaiemionn.)     [Diuctiub,] 

MESATEUS  (MiooT(ii),  a  nmime  of  Diony- 
aua.  derived  from  the  town  of  Meaaiia,  where,  m- 
cording  to  a  tmdition  at  Patrae,  he  had  been 
educated.     (Paua.  tiL  18.  S  3,  21,  8  2.)     [L.S-J 

MESCI'NIUa  nUFUS,     [RufiTi.] 

MESOME'DES  (M.oi.»i(»n>),  a  lirric  and  rja- 
grammatic  poet  under  Hadrian  and  tbe  Antoninfa, 
waa  a  natiTp  of  Crete,  and  a  freedman  of  Hadrian, 
whoK  liiTDuriie  Autinoua  he  celebiated  in  a  poem. 
(Said.  I.  p.)  A  aalarf.  wbich  he  had  receiTad  fnm 
Hadrian,  waa  dimiiiiahed  bj  Anioninoi  Piua. 
(CapiL  A*L  Vim,  7.)  Three  poem*  of  hia  are 
pieaerred  in  the  Greek  Antbolog;.  (Bnmek.  .iuL 
tqL  ii.  f.  292  ;  Jacob*,  Anih.  Gratn.  t(4.  iii.  p.  S, 
ToL  liii.  p.  917  :  Fabric.  Bili.  Gnta.  *ri.  it.  pp. 
ISO.  ISl.)  [P.  S.] 

HESSALLA,  ■  cngnomrn  of  the  Oena  Valnk 
at  Rome,  waa  nrigin^lf  aiaiuned  b]r  M.  Valetliii 
Maiimna  [Ns.  1]  after  hi*  ndief  of  MeHom  in 
Sicilj  from  blockade  hj  the  Cartbaginiane  in  the 
•ecnnd  rem  of  the  fint  Pnnic  war.  K  c  S68, 
(Maciob.  Sol.i.S;  Sen.  Bret.  tU  IX]  Far  iha 
aniiquil;  of  the  Mruolla  bnuich  of  lb*  Vnlarian 
gena  aee  Tibnllua  (CariH.  I  2H:  tamp.  Uiaaj'i. 
ir.  67  1  RuiiL  /ttr.  i.  \ii9 ;  Sldon.  ApolL  Kp.  i. 
9}.  The;  appear  for  the  fini  ilnia  on  the  cunaular 
FoKi  in  B.  c.  263,  and  for  Ihe  laat  in  a.  O.  50fi  ; 
and,  during  ihia  period  of  nearlj  eight  «nlurlea> 
ihty  held  twenty-two  connlihip*  and  thie*  (en- 
aorahipa.  (Sidon.  ApoU.  CarvL.  ix  30'J  ;  RatiL 
L  e.  i  Sjmmach.  Up.  riL  90.)  The  ngDoaen 
Mckwlla,  frequently  written  McMaK  appeal*  witli 
the  agnomen*  Darbaiua,  Niger,  Kufli^  wiih  tb* 
nomena  Ennodiua,  Pacatu*,  Silim,  Thnuia  PriienB, 
Vipitanna.  and  with  the  piBrnaraeiia  Poiilaa  and 
ilielf  originally,  and  when  oan- 


ld  with  Cor 
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.  M'.  V*tniii»  M  r 
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nf  the  fint  Puii 


■  lor  tl 


,,  aon  of  M,  Valeriua  Maiiniu 

r.  2S3,  the  aeeend  tat 
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■.  Sicily  waa 


Their 


liily  of  the  8idliau  toanu 
acknowleged  the  aupremacy  of  Itome,  end  Ibe 
eonaula  eondnded  ■  peace  with  Ilientn,  whidl 
huled  the  remainder  of  hi*  long  life, 
eqmillj  advantageoua  lo  both  S/ivcuie 
|Hi»<i»,No.2.]  MeaaalU^  ahan  in  ihia  oaf 
poign   ii  uuepaiahla  bom    thai   of  U.  OUcUni 
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Ciasftu  [Cramuh,  Otaciliuh,  No.  1],  hit  col- 
Imgne.  But  that  hi*  contemporaries  ascribed  to 
Messalla  the  principal  merit  of  these  events  appears 
from  his  alone  triumphing  **  Dc  Paeneis  et  Rego 
Siculorum  Hierone ''  (/Wi),  as  well  as  from  the 
cognomen  he  obtmned  on  relieving  Messana  from 
blockade,  which,  sliglitly  changed  in  pronunciation 
(Messana  —  MeKsalLi),  remained  in  the  Valerian 
family  for  nearly  eight  centuries.  A  house  on  the 
Palatine  hill  was  a  more  tangible  RH^mpence  of  his 
services  (Ascon.  in  Pisoniun,  p.  13,  Orelli)  ;  and 
his  triumph  was  dintinguished  by  two  remarkable 
monnmcnts  of  his  victory — by  a  pictorial  represent- 
ation of  a  battli;  with  the  Sicilian  and  Punic  armies, 
which  he  placed  in  the  pronaos  of  the  Curia  IIos- 
tilia  (Plin.  //.  N.  xxxv.  4.  $  7  ;  Schol.  Boh.  m 
yatininn.  p.  318,  Orelli  ;  comp.  Liv.  xli.  28),  and 
which  Pliny  regards  as  one  of  the  earliest  encou- 
ragements to  art  at  Home — and  by  a  sun-dial, 
Ilorologium,  from  the  booty  of  Catana,  which  was 
set  up  on  a  column  behind  the  rostra,  in  the 
forum.  (Varro,  ap.  Plin,  JI.  N,  vii.  O'O  ;  Did,  of 
Aniiq.  f.  r.  J/oivltHflum.)  Messalla  was  censor 
in  B.C.  25'2,  when  he  dogradi^d  400  equites  toacra- 
riansi  for  neglect  of  duty  in  Sicily.  (Polyh.  i. 
IG,  17  ;  Diod.  Krlti<j,  xxiii.  5;  Zonar.  viii.  9; 
Liv.  xvi.  Kpil.;  Eutrop.  ii.  1!)  ;  Oro*.  iv.  7  ;  Sen. 
//rr.  ['iV.  13  ;  Macrob.  Hat.  I  (i  ;  Val.  Vax.  ii.  J). 
$7.) 

'2.   M.  VlLBRIVS  M\  F.   M.  N.  MRiiSALLA,  son 

probably  of  the  preceding,  was  consul  in  D.  c.  226. 
His  year  of  office  was  employed  in  organising  a 
general  levy  of  the  Italian  nations  ngninst  an  ex- 
|>octed  invasion  of  the  Ciauls  from  lioth  siilt>8  of  the 
Alps.  (Zonar.  viii.  19  ;  Oros.  iv.  13 ;  Fasti ;  comp. 
Polyb.  ii.  23.) 

3.  M.  Valerius  M.  p.  M*.  n.  Mes.salla,  son 
of  the  preceding,  was  prefect  of  the  fleet  in  Sicily 
in  a  c.  210,  the  ninth  year  of  the  second  Punic 
war.  ilo  was  ordered  bv  M.  Valerius  Laevinus 
I  Laevinus,  No.  2],  the  consul  of  that  year,  to 
etfi'ct  a  landing  in  Africa.  MosaalLi  ravaged  the 
neighbourhood  of  Utica,  and  retunied  with  his 
l>ooty  and  captives  to  Lilylneum  fuurteen  days 
after  hia  departure  from  Sicily.  Ijaevinus  being 
directed  by  the  senate  to  nominate  a  dictator, 
named  his  lieutenant  MessalliVi  but  both  the  sonate 
and  people  amcelKHl  the  appointment.  (Liv.  xxvii. 
5.)  lie  is  probably  the  same  Mcssidia  who  was 
praetor  peregrinns  in  B.  r.  194,  and  consul  in  188. 
In  the  latter  year  the  province  of  Liguria  and  a 
consular  army  were  assigned  him,  but  he  performed 
nothing  meniondile,  and  gave  some  otfencc  by 
returning  late  in  the  year  to  hold  the  next  cu- 
niitia.  In  u.c  174  Messalla  was  Iqiatus  in  Mace* 
douia,  and  in  172  was  appointed  decemvir  sacnh 
rum,  in  the  room  of  M.  Aeniilius  Papus,  deceased. 
(Liv.  xxxiv.  54,  oo,  xxxviii.  35,  42,  xlL  22,  xlii. 
28.) 

4.  M.  Valerii's  M.  p.  M.  n.  Messalla,  son 
of  the  preceding,  was  consul  in  u.  <\  161.  His 
consulate  was  r(>inurkahle  chirtiy  for  a  decree  of  the 
senate  prohibiting  the  rrsiiU'Uce  of  Cireck  rhetori- 
cians at  Ucnne.  ((iell.  ii.  2i,  xv.  11  ;  SuoL  C'ar. 
lihrt.  i.)  The  *•  Phonnion  '*  and  '*  Ennuch  "  of  Te- 
rence were  first  not»'d  in  this  year.  (Titul.  Phorm, 
ft  Emn'jeh.  Tt'ti-ntii.)  Messnlhi,  having;  Ivcn  once 
degraded  bv  the  oensori^  lH*inini'  himself  censor  in 
K<-.  151.    *(Val.  M.ix.  ii.  !».  S  9  ) 

5.  —  V.vLKRirs  Mknsai.l.v  was  a  li-g:itus  of 
thi!  consul  P.  Uutiliufl  Lnpu.->  at  the  iirraking  out  | 


C.90.    (Afpa 


of  the  Manic  or  Social  War, 
B.  C:  I  40.) 

6.  M.  Valbr;uh  M.  p.  M.  n.  Mbhalla,*! 
the  agnomen  Niobr,  was  pnator  in  the  j«r< 
Cicero's  consulship,  blc  63i,  and  conaal  in  61,  d 
year  in  which  Clodius  proved  tli«  mntflies  < 
the  Bona  Dea,  and  Cn.  Pompcy  triumphed  far  hi 
several  victories  over  the  Cilidan  pifBtea,  Tipmt 
and  Mithridutes.  MessoJla,  aa  conaal,  took  ■ 
active  part  in  the  prosecution  of  Clodisi*  aod  tm 
to  elicit  bom  Pompej  a  public  avowal  af  !■ 
opinion  and  intentions.  Cicero  1i  chaiaetcr  of  Mm 
salla  {ad  Ait,  L  14.  S  6)  muat  ba  icgaidedMi 
mere  party-sketch,  heightened  bj  the  IMiM  mk 
circumstances  of  the  tioie at  which  it  waadnwa 
Messalla  was  censor  in  a.  c.  55,  a  member  of  da 
college  of  pontifioes  (pseado-Ck.  Uanm^  Ru^  (JL 
and  a  respectable  orator.  (Cic:  BnL  79.)  la 
D.  c.  80  he  was  engaged  in  collecting  ciidfact  fm 
the  defence  in  the  cause  of  Sextua  Rosdw  if 
Ameria  (id.  pro  Sejtt,  Rtme,  51 )  ;  in  6tt  he 
Cicero  to  undertake  the  defence  of  bio  kh 
P.  SulU  (id.  pra  5«U.  6) :  and  in  54  be 
of  the  six  orators  whom  M.  Aemiliua  Scaaiw  n- 
tained  on  bis  trial.  (Aocon.  m  SoMmnam,  p% 
Orelli).  MessalU  married  a  aister  of  the  siaM 
Q.  Ilortensins  (Cic.  ad  J-am,  viii.  2,  4).  bj  mhm 
he  had  at  least  one  ion.  No.  7.  (Dioa  Cml 
xxxvii.  46  ;  Coes.  B.  G,  i.  2  ;  Plin.  M.  .V.  ti. 
28,  viii.  3b',  xzxviiL  2 ;  Cic.  «<  .in.  i.  12|  U 
14.) 

7.  M.  Val  SRI  us  Mna^LLA,  ion  of  the  p» 
ceding,  was  a  successful  candidate  for  the  caaBaUUp 
in  ILC.  53;  bat,  owing  to  the  distarlaae«  M 
Rome,  and  the  repeated  appointment  of  iatmiifu^ 
he  could  not  enter  upon  its  functiona  until  kaU 
of  his  official  year  had  expired.  (Uion  Casa  d. 
17,  45  ;  Appian,  AC.  ii.  19  ;  PluL  i'^m^  54 ; 
Ascnn.  aii  Miloniam,  p.  48,  OrellL)  Jlesoalla  paid 
high  for  his  election  (Cic.  ad  AU,  it.  16.  i  6);  his 
success  was  anxiously  desired  bj  Cieeni^  who  ai 
that  time  was  in  daily  dread  of  Clodiaa  {tLmi 
Quint,  Frutr,  iii.  I,  2«'5,  8.  9,  I  ti) ;  but  be  em 
secretly  opposed  by  Cn.  Pompcv,  who  disliksd 
Mes^oJla,  and  wanted  to  be  named  dictator  hiMalT 
(Id.  ad  Att.  iv.  .Q,  15.)  Messalla  was  pneecaltd 
for  bribery  at  the  cumitia  by  Q.  PompcinB  Bafia^ 
a  grandson  of  Sulla*s.  Cicero  admitted  Mfalb'i 
guilt,  but,  in  common  with  the  balk  of  the  seaO' 
torian  party,  gave  bim  his  political  tupport  (Jd 
Att.  iv.  1(>,  wi  QninL  l^rair.  iii.  2.)  He  w»de- 
fendifd  by  his  uncle,  Q.  llortcnsiua  (Cic.  Bnt, 
9ti) ;  acquitted  of  direct  bribeiy,  but  found  gaSty 

roiisffressing  the  Lor  ^iniaM  dit  i^rfrffi/iWa  thai 


of  transgressing 
is,  of  causing  and  conntenandiw  ■sefmhliet  or  dahi 
for  controlling  the  elections  {JJiei.  ttf  AitHf.  a  a 
AmbUui ;  Cic.  ad  Fam.  TiiL  S^  4.)  JlcssaUa  wm 
stoned  by  the  Clodian  mob  during  hia  fanmlilr 
(SchoL  llok  m  Or,  de  aere  aL  Miiam.u,  543»ONUi.> 
In  11.0.  47  Messalla  was  wiih  uiemr  in  the 
East,  and  was  probably  the  lesatoa  of  that  bbbu 
whom  in  the  African  war  in  the  following  ymr  a 
nmtinous  centurion  and  his  company  besiefed  ia 
Messana.  ( Auct.  B,  A/r,  28.)  After  the  battle  sf 
Thapsus  Messalla  was  eent  to  Utica.  (Id.8fi.> 
Messalla  was  in  high  repute  for  hia  ikiU  in 
on  which  science  he  wrote ;  and  scanty 
fnim  his  treatise  are  preser?ed  by  Gelliaa  (AI  J. 
xiii.  14,  15)  and  FesUn  {rv.'^aerpml*  se#pii*iC* 
and  **  irrMSTAi  **).  Cicero  {ad  Fmm.  vi  in\  mm- 
lions  letters  of  MesimUa  wrillea  dnaa  tti  g^ 


13.) 


M.  V*i 


.   Mis 


in  of  th*  preceding^  nu  ban,  accBrd- 
ing  to  Eutebiui,  in  B.  c  a9,  in  the  naae  year  with 
Livy  the  hiitorian.  (HieroD.  m  Kurrli.  O^ran. 
Ol^mp.  180.  2.)  Sinit,  however,  Meunlla  iind 
gained  KHne  rrpulstion  for  eloijMaice  twlore  ihe 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  ^  c.  43,  iha  earlier 
date  asiigned  b;  Sodigsr  [ad  too.  Eaut.)  for  hii 
binh,  about  B.  c  70,  leem*  prefirrablc.  (Elkndt. 
y'roi^.  ad  Cic  JlnU.  p.  131,  cnnip.  CUntoo,  F. 
//.  TO),  iii.  P,IB3.  AC.  G9.)  He  wa>  pull]- edo- 
caled  nt  Atteiu  (Cic  ad  AU.  lii.  32),  where  pro- 
bnbly  bcgnn  bit  inlimuy  with  ilnmce  and  L. 
^"  '"     '" — ntl ;    Appian, 


np.  flor.'iT.  13,  g  6G;  Orid.  Fa-t.  iL  l'27.  TriM. 

Hi.  IBI  I  Dion  Com.  In.  B,  41.)    During  ih* 

diitnrUinoe*  at  the  cnmitin  In  Av.  37.  Auguilna 

inaieit  Meawlla  to  tho  nritrd  office  of  wnrden 

dT  the  city ;  but  ba  mipiMl  it  in  a  lew  inyt. 


u.  a  i 


SB;   c 


,    PluL 


In  the 


ecn  CHeiai't  death  .   . 

the  triumvirate,  Mnaalla  triurnrd  to  lialv. 
:\c.  a.1  AIL  IT.  17.)  He  attachnl  hiiQHir  to  the 
natorian  parly,  and  eipecially  m  in  Iradrr,  Coa- 
iia,  whom,  long  after,  when  h?  hml  become  the 
lend  ef  Augii>lua,ba  wu  sccuainmed  to  call  "my 
rncml."  (Tac  Am.  iv.  34  ;  Dion  Cau.  iliii. 
1;  Pint  itritf.  40  ;  VeU.  iL  7J.)  Mmuilia  waa 
-oHribed  ;  but  unco  hia  kinnurn  proved  bi>  sb- 
nce  fmm  Rome  at  iha  time  of  Caeiac')  auauins- 
nn,  the  triumvin,  natwithitanding  bi>  wealth  and 
iHuence  (Appian,  /■  c;  Cic.  ad  AU.  ivi.  IK), 
nied  hii  name  from  the  lilt,  and  ofii^red  him 
purity  Tot  hit  peraoa  and  pmpeny.  Meaialla, 
iwever,  rejected  their  ofler*,  followed  CaKini  into 
mmnnd  oC  tho 


Alia,  held  the  third  pla< 

republican  army  (Veil.  Pat.  lu  /l),BnIinl  I'MiuppI, 
iu  the  Aril  day'i  battle,  turned  Auguitni'i  Oanli, 
■Innned  hia  camp,  and  nnrrowlr  iDitied  taking  hiia 
|>ritoncr.  (Tint.  Ural.  41.)  to  M'-fmlla.  on  the 
night  before  the  battle,  Cauiui  m™.!.-  Iil>  pmir.t 
that,  like  Cn,  Pompcj  at  Phan  .  ■■■..  I..  -..-  ...iii- 
p«1led  10  Kt  hiacounlry'i  fniiiin  '  -f^.: 

(ld.d.40.)    Arierthodcnih  0    ..  -i  Ca- 

a,  Menalla,  with 


1  of  Tluu 


JlL^ 


^    defeated,  «ei 

him  the  comniaiid.  Uut  he  induced  Ihem  to  accept 
honourable  tenni  from  Antony  (Appian,  B.  C,  iv. 
311).  to  whom  he  ntiached  hiinarif  until  Clrop-ilni'i 
iiiilitciice  made  hia  ttiin  certain  and  euy  to  be 
roreaeen.  Meatalla  ihi-n,  for  the  third  time, 
thungnl  hii  pnrlv,  and  lerved  AuKOitna  eAsetitrly 
in  Sicily  (Appian,  U.  C.  v.  102— 103,  110— 113) 
u.  I'.  3I>  1  againit  llie  Salaaiiana,  a  moontaiD  tribe. 
lying  belwrcn  the  Oraiaii  and  the  Penning  Al]>«, 
U.C.  34  (Dion  Cax.  illi.  30;  Appian,  W-  17  1 
SIrab.  iv.  p.lUa},  and  at  Aclium,  a.i\  31.  A 
di-cnv  of  ihe  Knate  had  nbrngnird  Antooy'a  coD- 
•ulthi))  for  B.C.  31,  and  MrBalln  wu  nppoiiited  to 
tlie  vacant  place.  (  Dion  Caaa.  I.  1 0.)  AtActium 
be  comnuuidcd  the  centre  of  the  fleet,  nad  aa  hivhlr 
diulingitiihcd  hinj»ll^  that  Anguitiu  remarked, 
Metanllii  hail  now  foii|{ht  at  wutl  (a 
fonnerly  at  Philippi  ngaiimt  him.  "  1  have  alwaya 
taken  the  bcit  aiul  ji»l«t  tide,'  wu  .MmaIIs^ 
adroit  K'joinder.  (Plut.  llniL  53.)  At  Daphne 
ill  Syria,  Ueaiidia  pruTed  faimaelf  an  unwnipuloua 
partiaan,  by  diipening  among  diibint  legioni  and 
garriioni  Antony**  gli^ialari.  and  rmally  de^ltoy- 


lir.:a 


,  alihuuKh  1 


Caiii.  IL  7.)     lie  wai  ptocootul  of  AqUitH 


•■  i^'» 


MKSSALLA. 

23 — S7,  and  obtained  ■  triamph  (or  hia  Mdiic. 

oCthatprarine?.    (Fnili  i  Dion  Cua.  liii  l-li 

Apirinn,  B.  C.  iv.  38 ;  Tiball.  L  7,  iL  1.  33.  ii.  d. 

"7.iT.  l.JT.  8.J).)    Shortly  befbn  at  innnnliateljr 

er  bia  adminliuation  of  AqnitaineMeuolI*  bald 

prerrcluco  io  Aiia  Minor.    (Tibull.  I.  3.)    Ha 

*  deputed  by  the  aenate,  probably  in  ik  c.  SO, 

greet  Aogmloi  with  the  titte  of  ••  I'aiet  Pa- 


Biid  the 


ippning  ol 


bimaelf  untqual  M  their  diacharge — jmiti  anniH 
imli  (Tac.  Am.  oi  1 1  ;  eomp^  Dion  Cua. 
Hetulla  aeon  aftenrnnla  withdrew  from 
iblie  employnenta  eitept  bin  angunhip,  to 
AugiiatoB  hod  •peeiitly  appoiiiiied  him, 
igh,  HI  the  time  of  hia  admiaiian,  thute  waa  no 
TBOUwy  in  the  angutal  collrjie.  (Dion  (^aaa.  ilii. 
IS.)  About  two  yean  be^n  hit  deiub,  which 
happened  about  tho  middle  of  Aoguitua'a  teisn, 
-  3— t.  D.  3  (liialog.  He  Oral.  17).  Meanlla't 
irr  failed  him.  and  he  olten  cmild  not  recall 
«n  iLinia.  (Hieron.  <fd  BiuA.  3aS7  i  Plin. 
//.  N.  vii.  'Si.)  A  Btatue  envied  by  Aa^'tnt  in 
Ibnim  (o  M.  Valeriut  Corvna,  eonaul  in 
,wai  probably  either  a  ttibnie  ta  hii  living 
tmoriol  of  hia  deceaied  friend  Meuolli. 
(Grll.  ix.  II  ;  eomp.  SueL  Aag.  21.)  He  h>Fl  it 
one  KH>,  Aureliua  CotU  Meualliona  {Com, 
3]  ;  and  he  had  a  brother  who  hot*  i]k 
of  OtUlaa  PoplicoL-u  (Dion  Cata.  xltiL  34.) 
,amb  na*  cif  remarkable  iplutdonr.  (Uart. 
j^  liiL  3. 1.  2  ) 

Meaaalla  wat  ai  much  diniDgaiahed  in  tfae 
liienry  a*  in  the  potitioJ  werid  of  Honrei  He 
R-ai  a  pntmn  of  learning  and  the  aria,  and  waa 
hiniMK  an  hi>li>IT.in.  a  pwt,  a  inmimirian,  and  tat 
orator.  Ue  wnta  a  hi"tory,  or,  more  pruof^y, 
commcnlarin  on  the  civil  mm  aCter  Cacwr'i  death, 
frofn  «bich  both  Sueloalut  {AMg.  fU.  74]  and 
Plutarch  [/tnKL  40,  4l.  4&.  £3)  derirod  mawriitllL 
[Tac  Ann.  ii.  34  t  Tiball.  i<r.  I.  i.)  Toward* 
Ihe  eloae  of  hit  lib  fae  rompoaed  ■  nneaWgM 
:.  lit  Kamamu  Famtlnt  iPYia.  H.  ff.  luir. 
r.  3 ;  3iwl.  A'V.  74.)     Tha  Inatiaa,  bawi- 


pnntia  EuLnpiiuand  I 
it  the  (oif/of  of  a  miicli  later  agth  M^albi'k 
poemi  weie  probably  oeeaaional — ret*  df  aonMA 
merely — and  of  a  nlirkal  ac  even  UcoBtiona  due- 
racier.     ( Plin.  fip. »,  3.)     Hi*  writlngaaa  agnun- 


tlio  powers  and  inn  of  atnulo  latieiK  The  title* 
of  two  of  thr«  mail**  baTe  been  provwd. 
-  Liber  do  &  Intern"  (Qutnal.  Imt.  \.l.f,'ii,l. 
S.  4  13,  Ii.  4,  8  SS I  and  '■Liber  de  inenlala 
Uictia"  (Fell.  (.  AkHinM)  I  and  Saeleaiaa  ( /A  (>r. 
4)  oil**  part  e(a  Knmmatiail  work  at  letltr  o{ 
MoeallaV  (Oulnct. /•*(.  L  6.  «  GI.G.  8  43.  vlii. 
3.  f  34.  U.  4.  it  HU.)  tli*  (loqueMt  rebetad  lt« 
choiacler  at  hi*  aoei.  It  wman  an  of  Innahion 
trcB  the  dcm; log  fbi»t  of  an  uklonMiatl  rnabUa 
to  the  naDiou*  (MitnliwllBW  vl  the  inprriM  h^ 
ten  of  Tnjna  ini  lb*  Antaniaw.    The  mdSMl 
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frMdom  of  the  forum  wat  extinct;  no  great 
public  causes  tuiriTed ;  the  meaauretof  the  govern- 
ment and  the  person  of  the  ruler  were  haurdons 
topics,  and  the  orator  addressed  not  a  mixed  multi- 
tude, but  a  select  audience.  A  scholastic  spirit 
was  rapidly  encroaching  upon  the  proTince  of  elo- 
quence, and  preparing  the  way  for  the  rhetorical 
finesse  of  the  Uter  l£>man  schools.  Messalla  was 
not  chargeable  with  all  the  vices  of  the  rhetoricians, 
but  neither  had  he  retained  the  purity  of  the  pre- 
ceding age.  He  was  preferred  to  Cicero,  and  the 
preference  is  a  proof  of  the  incompetence  of  his 
critics.  More  smooth  and  correct  than  Tigorons 
or  original,  he  persuaded  mther  than  convinced, 
and  conciliated  rather  than  persuaded.  His  health 
was  feeble,  and  the  prooeraia  of  his  speeches  gene- 
rally pleaded  indisposition  and  solicited  indulgence. 
(Quint,  iv.  1.  §  8  ;  Dialog,  de  Orat.  17,  18,  21.) 
Of  his  speeches  the  follotving  titles  have  been 
tnCnsmittod:  1.  Contra  Aufidiam  (Quinct.  x.  1. 
§  22)  ;  2.  Pro  Liimmia^  of  which  there  is  a  frag- 
ment in  Festus  (».  v.  taUm) ;  3.  Fro  Pyikodnro 
(Sen.  Coirfr.  ii.  12,  p.  171,  Bipont.  ed.) ;  4.  Qmira 
Antnnii  Literas  (Charis.  p.  103);  and  5.  DeAnionii 
Sfatuia  {id.  p.  80),  both  of  which  were  probably 
delivered  in  H.  c.  32,  31.  Messalla  mostly  took 
the  defendants*  side,  nnd  was  frequently  associated 
in  causes  with  C.  Asinius  Pollio.  (Quinct.  Inst. 
X.  1.  §  24.)  He  recommended  and  practiyed 
transUtion  from  the  Greek  orators ;  and  his  version 
of  the  Phryne  of  Hyperides  was  thought  to  exhibit 
remarkable  skill  in  either  Uinguage.  (Quinct.  x.  5. 
<^  2).  Messalla  was  somewhat  of  a  jurist  in  his 
diction,  preferring  native  Lsitinisms  to  adoptive 
Greek  words:  e.  g.  funarobuhis  to  schoenobates 
(ISchoL  Cruqu.  ad  I  for.  Sat.  i.  1 0, 28),  and  archaisms 
to  novelties  in  expression  and  orthography.  In 
tlie  nge  of  llomitian  MeftSiilLi  hod  become  nearly 
obs«)lete ;  beside  the  gaudy  ornaments  and  mea- 
sured deelanuition  of  the  rhetoricians,  he  appeared 
tame  and  insipid.  (Sen.  Kjcrrpt.  Contr.  iii.  Prooem.  j 
Dinloij.  de  Orat.  21  ;  Meyer,  Fragm.  Or,  Rom,  p. 
208  ;*  Schott,  de  Rhet,  ap'.  Sen.  Memor.) 

1 1  is  politicjil  eminence,  the  wealth  he  inherited 
or  acquired  in  the  civil  wars  (Casaub.  in  Pers.Sat. 
ii.  71),  nnd  the  fovour  of  Antony  and  Augustus, 
rendered  Messalla  one  of  the  principal  persons  of 
his  nge,  and  an  effective  patrtm  of  its  literature. 
(QuincU  xii.  10.  §  11,  11.  §  28.)  His  friendship 
for  Horace  {Od.  iii.  21,  Sat.  i.  6.  42,  10.  29,  85, 
y(. /'.  371)  and  his  intimacy  with  Tibullus  are 
well  knovs-n.  In  the  eletnes  of  the  latter  poet, 
indeed,  even  where  he  is  not  (as  in  elegies  i.  7,  iv.  1 ) 
the  immediate  subject  of  the  poem,  the  name  of 
MeRwUa  is  continually  introduced.  The  dedication 
of  the  *^  Ciris,**  a  doubtful  work,  is  not  sufficient 
proof  of  his  friendship  with  Virgil ;  but  the  com- 
panion of  **"  Plotius  and  Varius,  of  Maecenas  and 
Octnvius"'  (Hor.  SaL  i.  10.  81),  cannot  well  have 
been  unknown  to  the  author  of  the  Eclogues  and 
Georgics.  He  directed  Ovid*s  eariy  studies  (ear 
Pont.  iv.  1()),  and  Tiberius  sought  his  acquaint- 
ance in  early  manhood,  and  took  him  for  his  model 
in  eloquence.  (Suet.  Tib.  70.)  Some  of  Messalla^s 
bon  mots,  which  were  highly  relished  by  his  con- 
temporaries, have  been  handed  down  to  us.  (Sen. 
Suas.  I,  2,  3.)  He  was  a  man  well  suited  to  the 
era  in  which  he  lived.  He  was  courtly,  cautious, 
and  serviceable  to  the  government  both  abroad  and 
at  home  ;  and  his  early  passion  for  liberty  easily 
subsided  into  reasonable  acquiescence  in  a  goveni- 
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ment  that  «t  leut  protected  lifie  andjBnprtv;  ! 
he  merited  bis  own  deacription  of  UsUnn  iDa 
Liua],  a  man  who  had  danofid  thim^  a  lei Auii 
(Sen.  Smaa.  1),  he  atoned  far  bis  conplmnee  by  h 
leal  in  behalf  of  his  frfende  (PInC  BrmL  SM).\ 
his  enoooragement  of  Htenry  aairiniita  (Sea.  8m 
6),  and  by  his  intimacj  with  the  bnt  Hid  wiM 
men  of  his  generation. 

MessaIIa*s  life  ibmt  the  mbject  of  aeftMal  ■«■ 
gmphies,  e.  g.  De  Buigny,  Mhrnnm  dip  VAem 
de»  Jnaeript,  zxxir.  pw  99  £  ;  Dl  O.  Helk 
DitjmtaL  de  M.  VaL  Com,  Mrm^lu,  AlMil 
1689,  4to. ;  L.  Wie«!i,  ds  Af.  VmL  MtmaH  Onk 
rOa  el  Stmdrn  Dodrimae^  BenL  1829,  8m ;  I 
which  add  EllendL/VoA^  ad  do,  MrwL  ppi  ISl- 
138. 

9.  PoTrr/8  Valsrivs  Msmalla,  wm  •■■  • 
the  snpplementazy  conaola  ia  ■.  c.  29.  Ht « 
probably  fiuher  of  No.  1 1. 

10.  M.  Valbricjb  M.  r.  be.  k.  Mnuui 
Bardatus,  with  the  agnomen  AppiAira^  «■ 
consul  in  B.a  12,  and  died  in  kin  year  of  sfia 
He  was  the  fcther  (or  gnndfiitker)  of  tW  eafm 
Messallina  [Mwsallina,  Na  I]  ;  mad  SmiimM 
{Ciaud,  26)  calls  bim  cousin  of  the  capenr  Cte 
dius  I.  Strictly  speaking,  howeref^  ho  waa  oiMi 
only  by  marriage ;  and  there  ia  aomo  dttnM 
of  opinion  aa  to  the  name  of  hia  vifa.  lifdi 
(ad  Toe.  Ami,  xi  87)  and  Periaoniai  (JQk  et 
N,  Heine.  CoHecL  Du%  asaais,  iv.  p|k  801 — 80S] 
make  Messalk  to  have  manied  Domiiia  Lcpdi 
daughter  of  Antonia  major,  and  gniiddaqahttr  il 
M.  Antony  and  Octavia.  CUndinaB  aonef  Aals 
nia  minor,  waa  therefore  Domitia  Lepida*k  fin 
cousin,  but  MessalUi*s  consin  onl j  by  nwma|CL  TV 
following  itenuna  will  ahow  their  reapedife  nh 
tionship : — 


Ryckiui  {ad  Ute,  Tbe.),  on  the  othei 
Brotier  {Tac  Sttp/dem.  Siemm,  Gml), 
Messallae  Barbati,  fiUher  and  aon,  of  w] 
elder  married  BiareeUa  major,  daaAttr  of 
MarcelloB,  consul  b.  c.  50^  and  &at^wi«, 
younger  Domitia  Lepida.     (Dion  "* 
Tac.  Ann,  id.  37.) 

11.  L.  VALKRioa  Ponn   p. 
LE8178,  aon  probably  of  No.  9^  i 
5,  and  afterwarda  procontnl  of  A«t 
cruelties  drew  on  him  the  anger  of 
a  condemnatoiy  decree  firom  the  i 
ing  to  Seneca,  Messalla  in  one 
persons,  and  walked  among  the  hniiillfiaa' 
chiiming  *'a  royal  spectacle,  and  man 
for  what  king  ever  did  the  like  I  "    (T( 
68  ;  Sen.  de  Ira,  il  5  ;  FaatL) 

12.  M.  VALiaicja  M.  r.  M 
A.  D.  20,  mo^-ed  at  the  fint  mrctini  of  the 
under  Tiberius,  in  a.  d.  14.  that  3io 
emperor  (soc'raMeatoM)  th-rmVI  tat  lh» 
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HESSALLINA. 
tipatrd  mn.1-1^1;  iutsd  ot  ■(  iutcivnU  sT  (in  m 
tan  jttn     (Tac  Ai*.  i.  8,  iii.  'J  ;  Fuii.) 

13.  M.  ValhIi's  Hbshalla.  nett-gruidKni 
«(  U.  Vilfriui  Mea^h  Corribu  (No.  S),  WH 
Nrro'i  collufiie  in  the  coniuUhip  a.  o.  5S.  Hia 
imnwdiilc  predKcHan  hul  •quamlund  Ihs  wollh 
of  hii  uwntim ;  and  M«uUa,  vlia  tind  bna  i»o- 
tfn(  wilh  hanoumblc  poTertf.  trci-iviMl  from  lli« 
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14.    L.     VlFRTANUa    MutALLl 

triliDiM  in  VeifAiuin'i  aniij,  A.  ii. 
the  legiiui  Aponiui  Sstiuniniu  fnim  (he  fory  at 
the  HldKn  who  iiupecled  him  nC  cormponding 
with  the  Viielliu  puty.  Mnwlin  ni  broihcr  of 
Aquiiiui  Beguliu,  the  notmioiu  drlnlnr  in  Dnini- 
tun->  nign  (Plin.  ^  i.  i).  Ma  i>  one  of  Tadliu' 
auUiorilia  for  the  bbtDr?  of  tbe  d>il  won  aficr 
Gailia'i  deaUi,  and  a  principal  itiiFrioculoi  in  the 
dialogue  D$  Orutoribia,  avxibed  lo  Tiwitui.  (Tac. 
HiiL  iii  9,  11,  18,  25,  38,  iv.  4'J,  O.o/uj.  ib 
Oat  15—25.)  [\V.  B.D.] 

MtlSSALLA.  SI'LIUS,  wa>  cdriqI  ■ufl'ictui 
rroiD  the  lac  or  May,  a.  u.  193,  uid  wai  the  penon 
who  fonnallj  aonaiinced  to  tba  aonate  the  drpotj- 
tion  of  Didiua  jDliauni  and  the  eh^ntion  of  ^p- 
timiua  SeTcnii.  He  it  ■ppuentlj'  (he  Mcunlhinho 
tUuidi  in  the  Fagti  a*  conaul  (or  a.  D.  ^U.aiid  nho 
anhtrquenlly  (a.  D.  218)  fell  n  vicii^  to  the 
iealoui  tynnnj  of  Blagalnlua.  {rimt:  Cnu.  ludiL 
ir.l«i<.S.)  [W.  R.] 

MKSSALLI'NA  STATI'LlA,  granddaughlet 
ofT.  Staliliui  TauniMo*.  A.  P.  1),  woa  the  thiid 
wife  of  the  emperoi  NelD,  who  nurrird  her  in  a.  d. 
66.  SIk  had  pre«i<Hialj  eipouaed  Ailiiui  Vi'iiinm, 
coi.  in  tliat  year,  whom  Nero  put  !□  death  wilhoui 
accuaation  or  Irial.  merely  thai  hv  migbi  oiarry 
Heualliiia.  After  Nero-a  death  Oiho.  hud  he  been 
■ucceufol  ngainil  Vitelliua,  purpDwd  to  huie  mai- 
rii'd  her,  and  in  the  letlera  ha  lent  to  hii  frietidi 
befare  he  deiUoyed  himaiilf^  were  lome  tddretwd 
to  Meunllina.  (Tac  Jan.  it.  G8  ;  ^net  Sir.  35, 
Oik.  10.)  Then  are  only  Orcrk  »iuB  of  thii 
empwaa.  [W.  B.  D.] 

MESSALLI'NA,  VALE'RIA-iijiughlerof  M. 
Valeriua  Mettalla  Dubalna  and  of  llf.Tniua  Lepida, 
wai  the  third  wife  of  ihe  empenr  CIsiidlui  I.  She 
married  Claodiua,  Is  whom  ahe  •im  preiionily  K- 
lalfd,  before  hie  aoeaaiia  to  IW.  empire.      Her 

elder  Plipy,  by  the  Htiriat  JuvfiiaI,  who  amka 
her  the  eiemplac  of  female  proliigtuy.  and  by  the 
hiiCorian  Dion  Cauiua,  who  wroiu  long  after  any 
■notire  remained  for  euggauing  her  crimet.  We 
muit  accept  their  eiitlenca  ;  bsl  «f  mny  remember 
that  in  the  reign  of  Nei«  eten  MeiuIIiiu'i  i\cf 
may  haie  received  a  deeper  tii^e  ^<n  nulignity 
wu  the  iDleresi  uf  Af[Tippiiia 


0.  2],  her 
bed,  to  blacken  her  repuution,  and  t 
if  her  eonfedetatei  nuy  have  te-1  ih> 
their  cotnmon  ^ilt  to  their  Tictilii  alo 
reign  of  Claudiua  Dired  aeme  of 
lo  the  inSuena 
fond  di>u 


m<l  It 


Fid,  or  ber  jiu«ioi«  or  atuite 
The  freediuen  ot  CUuiUnt, 
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■nd  her  ' 


poRuMd 


apecimia  vei]  of  decertim.  Among  ber  moal  eroi- 
oeut  lictima  wecv  llie  two  Juliaa,  ana  Iho  daughter 
of  OenuHuicua  [Julia.  No.  U).  th»  olhri  Iha 
daughter  of  Druuia,  iho  aon  of  Tlberiut  ( JVLIA, 
No.  jlj,  whom  aha  ufferod  np,  the  fonnei  to  her 
jealouay,  the  latter  to  her  pride  t  C  Applua 
SiUdiu,  who  hod  rejected  her  idiance*  tnd 
tpnrned  her  broutiie  Natciaaui ;  Jmcut  Of 
loniua,  whOM  impeachment  of  heraelf  aha  aoti- 
ripnled  by  accuaiiig  him  [Catoniui  Juhtii*]) 
M.  Vinicioi,  who  hod  nuuried  a  dnufblM  of 
Ciemnnicni  [JuuA.  No.  8],  and  whuu  illu>- 
triout  hiith  and  affinity  to  Claudiua  awaluned  iiei 
fean ;  and  Valerini  Aainticua,  whoae  miilreat 
Poppaea  ihe  enried,  and  whoae  eitotei  thocaTelrd. 
The  coMpimcj  of  Annioi  VinRiajiu*  and  Cunillu* 
ScrilwntBiiua  ia  a-O.  (2,  aflbided  Meuallina  iha 
raeona  of  •aliaiing  h«  third  for  gold,  vengvance, 
and  intrigue.  Claudiua  waa  timid,  and  timidity 
made  hiLU  craeL  SJavea  weia  eDooungiid  to  in* 
farm  agninat  their  mutrn  ;  msmbenof  tlio  Dableel 
huuMi  wore  lubjactoJ  to  the  igumuluy  of  turluro 
and  a  puhtie  eireutian  ',  llwlr  h»da  were  tipoicd 
in  (he  (omin  ;  their  bodiet  ware  dung  do«n  tlit 
aiepi  of  ibe  CwituI  j  the  priuiD*  were  fiikd  with 
a  crowd  of  bath  aeiPi ;  ctsd  ainuiRen  wen  nnt 
■ecure  fivni  her  •nipicionaor  lolkitaiiona  i  and  lh« 
only  refuge  from  hti  lore  or  hate  wni  the  aurrvn- 
der  of  an  eaUte  or  a  pmTinca.  an  oRiu  or  a  puraii, 
to  henelf  or  ber  latrllitea.  Tha  Iiglila  ot  dlimt- 
•hip  wen  lold  by  Mounllina  and  th*  fteedmoi 
with  ihameleii  Indilleiwice  la  any  purehaaa.  and 
it  WM  cuneutly  aaid  that  tha  Roman  dvilaa  mizhl 
be  purchoaed  for  two  cnwked  drinking  (upa.  If  of 
waa  (he  ambilion  of  Meaaallina  inCeriot  lo  ur  ochir 
paauona.  She  diapoacd  of  l(|pon*  and  prariaaM 
withiiut  codiolting  aith*r  ChwdiiM  or  lb*  aatMn  \ 
•he  birropted  ar  iniimidalnl  tlie  jndidal  tribnnaja ) 
h-r  cieatutea  filled  the  lowHtatwell  aalhe  highni 
public  officea ;  and  tbeir  incompetency  for  tb<  paala 
they  bad  bought  led  in  a.  D.  13  to  a  Karcity  and 
tumulL  The  dianna,  tba  uta,  oi  the  Ihnala  of 
MeauUina  wen  lo  potent  wilh  the  atupid  Ckinllui 
that  he  thought  bet  warlhy  of  the  honoun  wbiell 
Liiia.  the  wife  of  Augiutua.  hn)  enjoyed  i  Iw 
alone  waa  ignonnl  of  her  infidelities  ind  •DOW- 
timei  tnn  the  unconiciona  miniater  of  hot  plao' 
■urea.  At  bia  triumph  for  the  eanpugo  in  Bntaia 
(a.  d.  44).  McualUu  fuUawad  hb  chariul  in  a  eu- 
pentum  or  eoirtrd  carriag*  (eomp.  Dion  Caia.  11. 
33  ;  Tac.  Aan.  liL  i!  ;  Swu  aa*d.  17)— «  pti- 
Tilege  requiring  a  •pe«i*l  grant  Ontn  tha  aniUe. 
The  idulterm  reerleed  the  title  of  Auguila  aa4 
the  right  of  piecedenee — jua  oooMMtu — at  all  ■•■ 
•embllea ;  her  lortr,  Sabinoti  one*  pntfwl  at 
OnuU  bat  tit  hia  crimaa  d*gr«Ud  lo  a  gladiator, 
wa*,  at  har  rHiuett,  leprieied  from  daoth  in  th* 
iivna  ;  and  tlia  (nipenr  cauaad  a  acrioua  riat  al 
Rome  by  withhuUiug  (he  popular  pantomluw 
Mnrater  from  the  ata«e  while  Meaaallina  detained 
him  iu  the  palace,  Meiaalluia  waa  lafe  to  hog  al 
the  freedmen  (ell  tht^Daelira  Hcure  i  biilwhfD  dec 
malice  or  ber  raahne*  cndanitHcd  hrr  accninplim. 
her  doom  waa  inaTiiaUa.  i^bn  had  protoiw)  tb« 
death  of  Pnlyhina,  and  Namiaua  wmind  tbo 
&>il  Mnttra  of  hia  own  atalioD  and  1i(r.     Th*  in- 
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sane  folly  of  Mesmllina,  in  A.  d.  48,  fumithed  the 
means  of  hor  own  do»t ruction.     Hitherto  *ho  had 
been  content  with  the  usual  exceftses  of  n  profligate 
age,  with  the  secrecy  of  the  pnhicc,  or  the  freedom 
ot  the  brothel.     But  in  A.  D.  47  she  had  conceived 
n  violent  passion  for  a  haudsonic  Roman  youth,  C. 
Silius.     She  compelled  him  to  divorce   his   wifs 
Junia  Silana,  and  in  return  discarded  her  favourite 
Mnester.     In  48,  her  passion  broke  through  the 
last  restraints  of  decency  and  prudence,  and,  during 
tho  absence  of  Chindias  at  Ostia,  the  publicly  mar- 
ried Silius  with  all  the  rites  of  a  legal  connubium. 
Messallina  had  wrought  upon  the  fears  of  Claudius 
for  tho  destniction  of  others  ;  thoso  fears  were  now 
turned  against  herself.     Nan-issus  persuaded  the 
feeble  emperor  that  Siliut  and  Messallina  would  not 
have  dared  such  an  outmgo  had  they  not  deter- 
mined al»o  to  deprive  him  of  empire  and   life. 
Claudius  wavenvl  loni?,  and  at  length  Narcissus 
himself  issued  Messallina's  death-warrant,  which 
he  committed  to  his  freedman  Euodus,  and  to  a 
tribune  of  the  guards.     Without  transcribing  Ta- 
citus it  id  impossible  to  describe  worthily  the  irre- 
solution of  the  emperor,  the   tn»pidation  of  the 
frcj'dmen,  the  maternal  love  of  Domitia  Li^pida, 
and  the  helpless  agony  of  Messallina.    She  perished 
by  the  tribune's  hand  in  the  gardens  of  Lucullus^ — 
a  portion  of  the  demesnes  of  her  victim  Valerius 
Asiaticu^     Her  name,  title^  and  statues  were  re- 
moved from  the  ])aUice  and  the  public  buildings  of 
Rome  by  a  di*cree  of  the  senate.     She  left   two 
children  by  Claudius,   Rritanniais  and   Octavia. 
There  are  (I reck  and  colonial  but  no  Uitin coins  of 
this   empn*ss.     The   in*cripti<in   on   her   coins   is 

VALKRIA  MKSSALINA.    VAI.KRIA   ME88ALINA  AITO. 

(Tac.  Ann.  xi.  I,  2,  12,  2(n  '27,  28,  29,  30,31,  32, 
33,  .34,  35,  3r>,  37,  3»  ;  Dion  Cass.  Ix.  14,  15, 1(5, 
17,  18,27,215,29,31  ;  .luv.  Sat.  vi.  115—135, 
X.  333— 3:K»,  xiv.  331  ;  Suet.  (Uawi,  17,  2G,  27, 
29,  3(>,  37,  39,  A'rr.  6,  Vitfil.  2  ;  Vict.  Cae».  iv  ; 
Plin.  //.  A'.  X.  63  ;  S^-n.  Afort.  Claud. ;  Joseph. 
Jntifi.  XX.  8.  §  1.  n^U.  ii.  12.  §  8.)       [W.  B.  D.] 

MESSALLI'iNUS  AURKLIUS  COTTA. 
[COTTA,  No.  12.1 

MESSALLrNUS,M.VALE'RIUS  CATUL- 
LUS, was  governor  of  the  Libyan  Pcntapolis  in 
the  reigns  of  Vespasian  and  Titus,  where  he  treated 
the  Jewish  provincials  with  extreme  cmelty,  and 
by  a  fictitious  plot  involved  in  a  charge  of  perduel- 
lion  the  principal  Jews  residing  at  Alexandria  and 
Rome,  atid  among  them  the  historian  Josephus. 
lifessallinus  was  recalled  from  his  province,  but 
eluded  the  punishment  due  to  his  crimes,  probably 
through  Domitian's  interiHtt  with  his  father  and 
brother.  Under  Domitian  Mes^allinus  distinguished 
himself  as  a  delator.  Josephus  n*presents  him  as 
dying  in  extreme  torments  aggravated  by  an  evil 
conscience.  Messallinus  was  prolmbly  consul  in 
A.  D.  73.  (Fasti ;  Joseph.  //.  J.  vii.  1 1.  §3  ;  Plin. 
/.>.  iv.  22  ;  Juv.  Sat.  iv.  1 13— 122.)    [\V.  B.  D.] 

MESSAPEUS  (MctrcraTfvr),  a  surname  of  Zeus, 
under  which  he  had  a  sanctuary  between  Amyclae 
and  mount  Taygetus.  It  was  said  to  have  been 
derived  from  a  priest  of  the  name  of  Messapeus. 
(PauH.  iii.  20.  §  3.)  [L.  S.J 

MESSA'PUS  (M»V<roTof).  1.  A  Boeotian, 
from  whom  Mount  Mcss.ipion,  on  the  coast  of 
lk>eotia,  and  Messapia  (also  called  lapygia),  in 
Kouthem  Italy,  were  l)elieved  to  have  derived  their 
names.     (Strab.  ix.  p.  405.) 

2.  A  sou  of  Neptune  and  king  of  Etruria,  who 
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was  invulneml^  and  a  fiuooaa  tamer  af 
(Virg.  Aem,  riL  691,  ftc^  with  the  note  of  8h>< 
▼ius. )  [la.  S.] 

MESSE'NE  (Mwvi^X  *  ^Mghtor  ef  Triip^ 
and  wife  of  Polycaon,  whom  aha  indmed  to  tifa 
possession  of  the  coontry  which  was  aaDcd  tha 
tier,  Messenia.  She  it  alw  wd  to  haTe  iutiaJimd 
there  the  worship  of  Zeot  and  the  m jaterica  af  tht 
great  goddeu  of  Elentia.  In  the  town  of  M» 
•cne  she  was  honoured  with  a  temple  and  hcnic 
worship.  (Paus.  iv.  1.  {§  2,  ftc^  S.  |  6,  27.  f  < 
31.  §9.)  L.S.] 

C.  ME'SSIUS,  was  tribmie  of  the  plebs  fai  mc 
56,  when  he  bnmght  in  a  bill  for  CsbodIi  ned 
from  exile.  (Cie.  PotL  Red,  m  Sem,  8.)  Is  tk 
same  year  the  Meosian  law,  by  the  same  tribaaiv 
assigned  extraordinary  Mwera  to  Cn.  Peaapej  (il 
€ui  Ait.  IT.  1.)  Cicero  defended  Meauns  wliea  hi 
was  recalled  from  a  kgatio,  and  attacked  W  de 
Caesarian  party  (id.  ad  Ati.  ir.  15^  viii.  1 1).  mn- 
siuB  aftcraiurds  appears  as  an  adherent  of  GsmaX 
whose  troops  he  introduced  into  AciUa«  a  tava  is 
Africa.  (Caes.  B,  A.  33.)  Measins  was  tMt, 
but  in  what  rear  is  unknown.  [W.  B.  Dl] 

ME'SSIUS  MA'XIMUa     [Maximoi.] 
ME'SSIUS,  VE'CTIUS,  a  Volseian,  whs,  is 
B.C  431,  distinguished  himself  in  battle  Sfskrt 
the  Romans.    (Lit.  it.  28,  29.)  [W.  &  IX] 

MESTOR  (Mi^rrtip),  the  name  of  foar  ajtUol 
personnges,  of  whom  nothing  of  intovat  is  idstoi 
(Apollod.  ii.  4.  §  5,  ixL  12.  S  5;  Horn.  IL  au 
257.)  [L.  &J 

MESTRA  (MMpaV  a  danghter  of  EiTsichthM. 
and  granddaughter  of  Triopas  (whence  she  ii 
called  TriopeTs,  Or.  Met  TiiL  872^  She  vas  vU 
by  her  hungry  Either,  that  ha  might  obtain  tks 
means  of  satisfying  his  hunger.  In  ocder  to  eieifS 
from  slavery,  she  prayed  to  Poseidon,  who  hnk 
her,  and  conferred  on  her  the  power  of  nif<f—— 
phosing  herself  whcneTer  she  was  sold,  and  sf  ihsi 
each  time  returning  to  her  fathw.  (Taeti.  ad  iM, 
1393 ;  Ov.  AfeL  TiiL  847,  &c  ;  Anton.  Lib  17, 
who  calls  her  IlTpennestn.)  [I*  &] 

META  (Mifra),  a  danghter  of  Hoplea,  aa4  Ini 
wife  of  Aegeus.  (Apollod.  iiL  15.  i  6.)  In  siktf 
traditions  she  was  called  Melite.  (SdioL  arf  £a> 
rigK  Mfd,  668.)  [L.  &] 

METABUS  (M^rafofXa  son  orSisjphBS,fi« 
whom  the  town  of  Metapontmn,  in  Sontheni  Iislr, 
was  believed  to  have  deriTed  its  naasa.  (Smb 
vi.  p.  265  ;  Serr.  ad  Am,  zi.  540  ;  Sleph.  Bp, 

METACLEIDES  (MeTwcXfOwf),  a  |iiai|ialstr 
philosopher,  who  wrote  on  Homer,  asentiened  hf 
Tatianus  and  Suidas  («. «. ).  There  is  some  dispM 
as  to  whether  the  name  shoald  be  Metadaidca  M 
Megacleides.  ( Fabric.  IHbL  Orate.  toL  i.  ppi  »l, 
517.)  [C.P.M.1 

META'GENES  (Wrrayipm\  an  Atheni 
comic  poet  of  the  Old  Comedy,  contemponir  wA 
Aristophanes,  Phrjuichos,  and  Pktow  (SchaL  ■ 
Arirt&i*,  Ar.  1297.)  Soidas  giTea  the  IbOovim 
titles  of  his  plays :  — A^i,  l/inmtdtndhm,  Osspi» 
Wp<mi,  *i\o9^tj  *Q^i|pot  4  *A0Wfrait  aoBM  d 
which  appear  to  be  conupt  (Mcincke,  TH$^ 
Com,  Graee,  vol.  I  pp.218— 221,  toL  iL  pp^ 
751—760  ;  Bergk,  Oun.  AH,  AuL  iZMm.  p.  421  j 
Fabric.  Hibl.  Grate.  toI.  ii.  p.  470.)  [P.  &] 

META'OENES,  artiste  1.  The  aon  of  Ch» 
siphron,  and  one  of  the  arehitecta  of  the  teoqils  d 
Artemis  at  Ephesns.    [CHsaaiPaBosi.] 


METAPIIUASTRS. 

■i.  An  Alhfninn  nrcliiwtt  in  il,f  [Ime  „f  IVri- 
el«,  w.Ts  engaged  with  Coroebui  mij  Iciiiiiu  anil 
Xrnrx'ici  ill  the  emtion  ot  iho  givat  templo  at 
EIruw*.  (I'lut.  /v™-.  13.)  [P.  »,] 

M  ETAN  EI  RA  ( KtT<[«if»i),  ih?  wife  nf  Cd«o», 
«ikd  molher  of  Triptolemui,  rettiwd  Dsmeier  an 
her  arrival  in  Allies.  (Ham.  I/./ma.  m  fir.  IGI  ; 
ApolM.  i.S.%  1.)  Pauuuiiu  ^  i.  ,1^i.  §  tlcsUi 
hrr  M.'g.nnnera.  [L.S.] 

METAPIIR.VSTKS,  SY'MEU>4  t3i,,.«)..  i 
MtTo^OTin).    a  criebraud    Bj- 


lix 


ninth  ai>d  le 


Ha 


ible  hmilr  of  grr 
opie,  luid,  owing  to  l)i>  binh,   hi> 
is  ifKnt  learning,  be  wu  niiwil  la 


he  •uecet.iv«ly  held  the  office!  ol' 

rLjln-iecrotariiu. 

logoiheta  dmmi,  and    perhapi   hi 

and   at   leul   Ihat  of  magiMer, 

■l.iiie   office  re- 

uriiibled  much  thai  ot  our  prtiid 

.i,t  L.f  the  pri.y 

council.     Tke  litU  of  Patriciu.  „ 

,  likcwiR  con 

ferrdd  upon  liim.     The  circiim»t»n 

^  of  hii  haling 

li.'ld   the  post  of  magiiter  cauw-d 

liiiD  10  be  fr.; 

qiienll;r  cilled  Symeon  Magiiter, 

especially  when 

he   \i  refemd    to  nil  Ihe  author 

of  the  A-«ala 

quoted  beioH',  hiit  hit  moil  lomn 

Siinpon  JIeI.nphnute»,  ot  limply 

MeLHph™ie..a 

n  account  of  hii 

hnviiig  compoHd  a  celebrated  p 

n.)>hniK  of  Ihe 

livei  of  the  lainta.     There  are 

rcfss 

livnotheses  a>  to  the  lime  nheli 

the  reader  will  find  in  the  tour 

■-,  M..W.     We 

■hall  only  menlioo,  that  it  appc.i 

,  frnm  dilf^roiit 

paM.ige«  in  workt  of 

Symeon  (Metnphrattea)  ii  prell)-  hcU  eilabliilml, 

that  he  lived  in  the  linie  of  the  euip^rui  LeoVL 

Kt  the  Anil>i  in  Crete,  and  in  Hot  In  thoHAiab* 
who  had  conquered  Theualonici,  whom  lie  pt>p- 
iiiaJed  10  deniiit  From  iheir  plan  of  dcttroyiog  that 
opulent  city ;  and  that  he  wai  etili  aliie  in  iba 
time  of  the  entperor  Conitontino  VIT.  Porphiro. 
tf-nilua.  Michael  PkIIiu  wrote  an  i^ooanian  of 
Metnpbnulet,  which  ii  given  by  Lro  Alhiliui, 
qnoted  below.  The  piiiicipat  woiki  of  Mcta- 
phrMiej  arc ;  — 

'      "     !  Saaclaniju.    Mtlaplii 


k  tbii 


I  of  the  < 


le  Porphyrogeoilui,  but  ibin  i>  Dot 
very  probable,  unleu  the  emperor  requested  him  to 
d»  »  whiie  itill  a  youth.     The  work,  however,  i* 

met.iphnue  of  the  livei  of  a  great  iiuiuber  of  niul* 


plegant  •iy!e  for  b 
phen  of  Metaphrai ' 


i  abided  01 


nodulled 
and  in  many  phicei  (aRiuIclelj 
i:iuiilatcdi  but  whatever  wa*  loft  Dntowbrd  u 
e:ii>ity  lo  be  diilinguiihed  from  tho  addition*, 
FaUicim  givc»alii.io(539li«a  which  are  com- 
monly allribu  ted  to  Metaphrailci :  out  of  tkeK, 
Ija  are  decidedly  g( 


of  the  nmaii 
itant  ill  MSS.  in  dilTetent  lib 
I  Meiaphmitti.  The  princi 
bIk'iI,  amy  and  Utin,  ii 
:iin:loruni,"  Agapiin,amonl 
'  them,    whir'h    wan  iiubliibi 


I5<l, 


MCTEr.LlIS. 


:1 


Ameoui  {a. 
ItoDunui,  the  ton  of  Coiiilantiac  Porpliyragwiidit, 
who  reigned  from  859—963.  It  !•  eridtut  thai 
the  Metaphnulei  who  wot  Bmbawador  in  illTJ 
cannot  powibly  be  the  aaihor  of  n  work  Ihat  ircau 
on  malteni  which  look  place  60  ytm  nflerwarja: 
thence  wnM  brliaie  thai  tb*  latter  part  of  iha 
Amala  waa  written  by  another  Meupbmite^ 
while  Uaronim  Ihinlii  that  the  anlbor  of  Ih*  <*bnl>* 
of  Lhnl  work  lived  in  Iho  13lh  century.  Th* 
^nni/ai  were  piibliihed  with  a  Latin  icftion  by 
Combifii  in  //irf.  fiynai.  Seripl.  porf  rtxpitawM. 
of  which  thfl  edition  by  Imnnnael  Dekkcr,  Oonn, 
1838,  Rro.,  it  a  renied  rqirint.  The  Ammiit  nlu 
n  Talmble  aource  uf  Byiantine  hiitory. 

Oitt  Cotulila,  mid  to  ht  piuiil  in 


HS. 


I.  Kfidalat  IX..  Qnrk  rod  Litin,  apod  Alia- 
iiuoi.  qnoled  below. 

£.  Camina  I'ia  duo  Pa/iHea,  apnd  Allalinm, 
■nd  in  Ptrtoa  GrMxi  FrUra,  ed.  Lectiin.  lientn, 

lfiU,fi.L 

G.  Sirmo  u  Diim  Saliali  Sanrti,  Utin,  in  tba 
3d  .oL  ot  Combifii,  BilJiM.  Coiimnlor. 

7.  Wi  fir  dfjjmr  Tni  ir«fw>(at  fttwiirai.,  fo.. 
Ill  £<>Hienta(toaciB  SiuMiw  IMpanu,  As,  Greek 
and  lAtin,  npud  Allxtiuni. 

B.  Screisl  llymni  or  dtaoana  alii]  Hard  in  tha 
Greeli  chunh. 

9.  ■Hftiud  A07W.  SrrnHMM  XXll'.  rf.  MariLa, 
eitnicted  from  the  work*  o(  S.  Baail.  ed.  Qrvak  auj 
Latin  by  MoroHu*,  Pari^  1658,  Bvo,  1  t!u  Uilti. 
by  Stnnialai  IloYiu>,  in  f  >vd  BatUii  Magml ;  iha 
ume  lepiuate,  Fnmhfort.  810.  (when  ?)  ( Fabric. 
BilLOnKC  yoLiW.  |>.l)K3,i.  laa.ftciCaTe,  ;/«r. 
LiL  p.  493,  &c  oL  Uenovat  llankiBi,  ikrift. 
Bfsant  c  34  )  Oudin,  Uatrlatia  di  AttiU  it 
Ssriplii  SimiMlt  MetuiiratMt,  in  hit  Ommnliifii! 
BamniuK  Jnalti  ad  ann.  US;  Leo  AUatlu, 
Diainho  d*  SBMOialiul.)  [W.  P.l 

MtTBLLA.    [CABTitiA.] 

UGTELLUS,  the  name  of  a  noble  fiimSy  of  iha 
plebeian  Cafcilia  geiia.  Tbi*  biaily  it  Gnl  nn»- 
lioDcd  in  Ibe  Hntne  ot  the  tint  Punic  war,  wkeii 
one  of  ill  membeit  obtained  the  cnmalnhip  |  and  i/ 
we  are  to  beJieve  the  ittirical  vene  of  Nartiiit, — 
f ulo  M>4eUi  RaiKacfimI  CbnuJci.-  it  wot  ind.bti'4 
Eiu  iu  cltvHtion  to  cluinc«  nihcr  than  Itt  own  nErilt. 
Ii  gubiequenily  became  ont  of  ihe  matl  ditiin- 
gaitbrd  of  the  Roman  familiei,  and  in  ihf  hklLet 
lidf  of  ili£  tccond  ceninry  bcfora  the  Cbriiluui  era 
it  oblaiiKd  an  Eitnardinnrr  Donkhcr  i>rth«  highevbt 
oRiu'i  of  the  •late.  g.  Melelliu,  whs  waa  codhi) 
a.c.  143,  had  iunr  tout,  who  wen  luitnl  lo  Iht 
contnlafaip  in  loccewion  ;  uA  hit  bcolher  !•  Me- 
lelliii,  vbo  wwconnllH.C.  142,  had  tii-oiouo,wba 
wen  likewiiB  eleraled  to  ihe  Munn  diiniil}'.  Tb* 
Melalli  wen  dutinguithnl  a*  a  bmily  For  iImii 
unwavering  lupport  of  Iba  parly  of  Iha  optimatMi 
Ths  elyraology  of  iba  nam*  >■  quiu  umrlaio. 
Fnlui  connect!  il  (p.  Ud.  rd.  Mullet),  praUblr 
fiviD  niet«  liaiilariiy  of  uund,  willi  mwimii  ii.  Il 
it  Tcty  difficult  to  mce  th*  ge notlogy  of  ihli  flunti*, 
and  the  r--' "-  --  -■ -'  - 


Thg  hi 


)g  table  it  in  nwuT  r»n*  ci 
tierj    of  the  MeiriU  it  giTei 
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METELLlJSu 


MKRLX.U& 


CTBMIIA  MITBLLOBUM. 

I.  L.  CMriBw  MH<I«» 
eakB.o.Ul,fl47. 


t.  Q-MMaUtu, 
CM.S.C.  904< 


B.L.IbMlni, 


3.  Q.  MalalhM  Mac«daaie««. 
,  •.&  14S. 


•.L. 


.bin. 


I 


T.aJatcUu   8.L.Mcwltw    9.  M.M«-     laCHalaUai     ll.CMellla.     If.  CMcOta, 
BalMrlcaB.       IMafdmatu*,        tallot,  Capnrliu,       BkCSwlUu      m.Bol|lo 

a.ci)e3.     c(M.B.cll7.   cah.B.ull5.   cm.b.c115.         Valla.  N «  ' 


I 


1 1 

ICQ.Mflteaiu    17.  Cawilla, 
N«^KW«  tn-  App« 

jkc.98.        CUndkw. 


L 


I 


fllKQ-MMdlM    tl.  Q.MManus 


Cclori  Ncpot, 


8; 


a.c>59w 


Of 


fS.  Q.  MMdltu 
Cratlciu, 
CO*.  ■.  c.  69. 

ta  U.  MctoUiu 

qu.  M.  c  60  ? 


f4.  L.  Mttvllui. 
■  c.  6U. 


.L 


t5.  M.MflMUa 
pr<  ■>o*69« 


t7.  L.  Afctdluv 
tr.  {4.  •.€.  4y. 


J 


tS.  M.  liataUw. 


f». 


Q.  Ml 
Cictk- 


Metcllus 
■us, 

A.O.  7 


1.  L.  Carcimus  L.  p.  C.  n.  Mbtellus  consol 
B.  c.  251,  with  C.  Furius  Pacilus,  in  the  first  Car- 
thaginian war,  was  8«nt  with  his  colleague  into 
Sicilj  to  oppose  Hasdrubal,  the  Girthaginian  ge- 
neral. The  Roman  soldiers  were  so  greatly  alarmed 
at  the  elephants  in  the  Carthaginian  army,  that 
their  generals  did  not  venture  to  attack  the  enemy, 
but  lay  inactive  for  a  long  time.  At  kst,  when 
Furius  Pacilus  returned  to  luily  with  a  part  of  the 
forces,  Hasdrubal  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity 
to  attack  Panonnus,  but  was  entirely  defeated  by 
Metellus,  who  slew  a  great  number  of  his  troops, 
and  captured  all  his  elephants,  which  he  afterwards 
exhibited  in  his  triumph  at  Rome.  This  victory 
established  the  Roman  supremacy  in  Sicily,  and 
may  be  said  to  have  had  a  decisive  influence  on  the 
fate  of  the  war.  (Polyb.  i.  .39,  40  ;  Flor.  ii.  2.  § 
27  ;  Eutrop.  ii.  24  ;  Oros.  iv.  9  ;  Frontin.  J^rateff. 
it  5.  §  4  ;  Cic.  de  Rep.  i.  I  ;  Liv.  EpiL  19  ;  Plin. 
ff.  N.  vii.  43.  s.  45  ;  Dionys.  ii.  66.) 

In  B.  c.  249,  Metellus  was  mngister  equitum  to 
the  dictator  A.  Atilius  Calatinus,  and  in  b.  c.  247 
consul  a  second  time  with  N.  Fabius  Buteo,  but 
nothing  of  importance  took  place  during  this  year. 
Four  years  afterwards  (b.  c.  243)  he  was  elected 
pontifex  mazimus,  and  held  this  dignity  for  twenty- 
two  years.  He  must,  therefore,  have  died  shortly 
before  the  commencement  of  the  second  Punic  war, 
B.C.  221.  An  act  of  Metellus  during  his  high- 
priesthood  is  recorded  by  the  hiatoriant.  In  B.C.  241 
he  rescued  the  Palladium  when  the  temple  of 
Vesta  was  on  fire,  but  lost  his  sight  in  consequence : 
he  was,  therefore,  rewarded  by  the  people  with  a 
statue  on  the  Capitol,  and  the  permission,  previously 
granted  to  no  one,  of  riding  to  the  senate-house  in 
a  carriage.  In  addition  to  his  other  honoon  he 
was  appointed  dictator  in  b.  c.  224,  for  the  porpoM 
of  holding  the  comitia.  His  merits  and  distinctions 
avp  recorded  by  Pliny  in  an  extract  which  he  has 
made  from  the  funeral  oration  delivered  by  his  ■on, 
g.  Metellus.    (^Plin.  Liv.  Dionys.  ILee, ;  Cic  QU, 


9,pnSeamr.  2  ;  Val.  Hue  L  4.  f  4  ;  Or.  A 

Ti.  436.) 

2.  Q.  Cabcilius  L.  f.  L.  r.  Mvmxin,  m< 
the  preceding,  is  enrnnemtcd  by  Cieem  m  kk  E 
of  Roman  orators  (Avt  14,  19X  and  Inisi^ 
at  hii  fiither*s  fanend  has  been  nokA  of  dbvi 
(Comp.  Plin.  H.  AT.  tu.  43.  a.  4A.)  He  VMckd 
one  of  the  pontifices  in  a.  c  218,  [JibnMm  lidib 
B.a  209,  and  curale  aedile  in  a. c.  206 (Lir.zsi 
21,  zxvii.  21,  36).  Inn  c.  207  be  ■arrcd  ii  i 
army  of  the  conral  Clandias  Nera,  and  was  cat 
the  legates  sent  to  Rone  to  ooDTej  the  jojlelar 
of  the  defeat  and  death  of  Haadnibal ;  and  k  « 
mainly  in  conseqoenee  of  bio  MMajftBt  in  tkis  e 
that  he  owed  hit  eteration  to  tbe  eonsnlsUp  m  I 
following  year.  On  hie  letnm  to  Rome  be  wmi 
pointed  magister  equitom  to  M.  UTioa  SeliHl 
who  was  nominated  dictator  for  tbe  pupoeeefhd 
ing  the  comitia,  and  it  waa  at  tbeae  miaitii  (a 
206)  that  he  was  elected  oonanl  witb  L.  Veiai 
Phiio,  who  had  lenred  witb  bim  ia  tbe  CH^ 
against  Hasdnibal  (LiT.  xarii,  51,  xzfni.  Si,  H 
Cic.  BrvL  14).  The  coorale  nectvad  BMti 
their  province,  in  order  to  pmefiute  tbe  wnmk 
Hannibal ;  bat  their  jtKrc€  office  poaead  onrvi 
out  anything  of  importanee  oocaim^  and  ICelsl 
remained  in  the  same  prorinee  aa  praceoMl,  dtfi 
the  following  year.  At  tbe  end  oftbo  year  be  i 
recalled  to  R(mie«  and  nominated  ^*^iitirr  fcr  1 
purpose  of  holding  tbe  comitia  (lir.  xariiL  11^1 
45, 46,  zxix.  10,  I1)l  Q.  MeteOoa  1^  Skel 
other  distingoished  contemporaiiee,  taken  aa  ad 
part  in  the  Hannibalian  war ;  bat  at  tbe  oMdM 
of  this  war  in  B.  c.  201,  he  is  iwiiflUff^  ^  bnen 
in  the  senate  that  he  did  not  lout  una  ito  m 
nation  as  a  Ueesing  to  Rome,  ainoabafcand  d 
the  Roman  people  would  now  eink  back  MHa  ■ 
its  former-slnmben,  from  wbidi  it  bad  been  tea 
by  the  pfetence  of  Hannibal,  (VaL  ICai.  y 
2  §3.) 

Metellns  sarriTed  tbe  war  bhbt  Tcaia.  mk  i 


METELLUS. 
cmploynl  in  M>anl  puUic  comitaiuloni.     In  b.  c. 

301  ha  wai  appoioted  on*  of  ths  dccaniriri  for 
diTidiDg  the  public  luid  in  Sutauiuin  aud  Apulin 
aroorig  tlie  Rooimn  loldien,  wbo  had  tervrd  in 
Ai'rica  ii^xintt  Hannibal  (Li*,  xiii.  4).  In  B.C. 
IDA  he  wu  one  of  the  unbouadnii  tent  (d  Philip 
of  Macedonia  and  to  the  AehMAnt.  (Liv.  mil. 
24,  33  :  Pulyb.  iiiii.  6,  *t,  vl  KhbijX,  Ligai. 
to,  *1  ;  Paul.  .ii.  B.  §  fi.  .i,.  3.  i  1.)  The 
nvae  of  Melelki  aiio  ixxiin  in  the  dnislca  in  the 
»nate  in  b.  c.  L93,  and  hil  addtr^u  to  the  cenaoca 
inn.  c  irsiigiTMibyLiTj,  {Liv.  kiy.  B.iL  4B.) 
3.  L.  CaeciliusMetillus,  broth er  of  No.  3, 
hadf  after  the  battle  of  Cannae  in  It  0.  2Jfi,  fonned 
the  proJETci,  with  other  noble  jroiLtlii,  of  abandoning 
Italy  and  trying  Iheir  fonunH  ^[ki.  h.'te  ;  but  P. 


t  they 


ould  al 


n  the  a 


■a  from  hi>  tribe,  and  ti:i 

1   he  wai  qiiaeiter.     Noiwithtttnding 


pleb. 

for  the  follow 

nayoM,  and 

mnie 

lately  he 

had 

ntered  upon  hi)  olBce,  he  cited  the 

«ii»n  be- 

tore  the  court  of  the 

people,  but  w 

18  pre 

venloi  by 

tbeo 

her  tribune!  fr 

CLi. 

T.  6. 

nii  53.  ixiy 
9  7.) 

18,  43  i  W. 

M-vi 

ii.  9.  3  B. 

4. 

M.  Cakilius 

MrrBLLUB.  b 

mlhe 

of  Noil  a 

■nd  3,  »u  plebeian  aedile  in  b  ,■ 

■2U. 

the  a.-une 

waa  one  of  the  I 

and  bioBght  to  Roma  the  MCied   stant 
regvded  aa  the  mothar  of  Uia  godi. 


Paullui  in  Macedonia,  and  wu  •^■M  te  Rome 
two  olhen  to  announce  the  delini  nf  Peneui. 
KC.  14B  he  waa  praetor,  and  rrcrived  Maoei 
aa  hi>  province,  where  AndriaCTii.  who  prele 
to  be  a  aon  of  PerHui.  and  had  a«iiin.'d  the 
of  Philip,  had  defeated  the  Rotimn  praetor  Ji 
tiui.  He  waa,  however,  defal('>)  and  taken 
aoncr  by  Metellua     After  lAtUWn,  \mA  concl 

who  had  Ininlted  an  embaaay  ulmh   he  had 

peace.  At  the  be^nnlng  of  B.  ■:.  \  Xl  he  defeated 
CriiolKua,  the  Achaean  praetor,  n-nr  Scarpheia  in 
Locria,  and  (ubietiuently  an  Amilian  nnny  near 
Chaeionela  ;  but  he  waa  onablr  tn  bring  the  war 
to  a  concluaion  before  the  aiiinl  <if  the  coniul  L. 
Munimiui,  tor  whom  wat  waerveJ  the  glory  of  aub- 
duingOreece.  On  hiintnm  to  Roine  in  &c.  UB, 
Mptellai  celebrated  a  triumph  on  acenuDt  of  hia 
victory  oier  Andriicua,  and  rtcnved  in  comequaoce 
the  lunuime  of  Macedonicua. 

Nolwithitanding  the  glor;  which  tie  had  ac~ 
quired  in  thi*  war,  Meielloa  waa  t»iee  a  cniididale 
for  the  coniuUhip  without  aucnu  :  and  he  did  not 
obtain  thii  honour  till  B.C.  U:i  ninng  with  Ap. 
Claudiua  Pulcher.  The  province  of  Nearer  ^>ain 
f^tl  to  the  b>l  of  Melellna,  who  arriecl  en  iha  war 
with  tmtttt  during  thii  and  the  FoUDving  jmr 
agHinil  the  Cellibrri.  and  waa  lucoeeded  \j  Q. 
Pompeiua   in    B.  c.    ill.      Hany   aoecdotM   tn 


METELLUS. 
related  of  hia  conduct  during  Ihu  canipaigi 
aeiirity  with  which  he  DMUDtaintd  ditc^ilii 

towarda  the   enemy  (a  rare   virtue  aiih  Roman 

Gnciali  t ),  and  the  prudence  and  iliill  with 
ppoaecuied  the  war,  am  panitnlHtlj  celebrated 
by  Valerius  Maiimu"  aud  Frontinua.  Hut  he 
HillJed  hIa  reputation  by  the  rflbrii  which  he  uied 
to  render  hia  army  u  inefficieut  u  poatihle  on 
hit  departure  from  the  province,  in  order  that  hia 
•uctvaaor,  y,  PoiDpeioi,  whom  he  envied  nnd  haled, 
might  Rnd  it  difficult  to  obacure  hi*  glorv. 

In  ILC  131  Mecrllui  wa>  ceuaor  with  Q.  Pam- 
peini.  tha  tint  time  that  both  the  cenaon  wri« 
elected  from  the  pleb*.  In  hit  cenunhlp  Ueteliua 
pcopoKd  that  every  Boinan  ihonid  be  compelled  to 
marry,  for  the  purpoee  of  increaaing  the  free  popa- 
lillon  of  ibe  city ;  tbe  oration  which  be  delivmd 

and  wBi  read  by  that  raperDr  in  the  aenaU  when 
he  brought  forward  hia  law  dt  Marilamlu  Ordi- 
nibui.  (Suet.  Ai^  09.)  Seme  (ngmenli  of  It 
are  preaerred  bj  A.  Gelliui  (L  S),  who,  hnwrvm, 
sltribulea  it  errwteoiuly  to  Metellna  Kumidicua, 
Meteliut  daring  hit  cenunhip  narrowly  eacaped 
death  at  the  hands  of  the  tribune  C.  Atiniui  t/ihro, 
whom  he  bad  expelled  from  the  (enate  daring  lh» 
fini  ye«-  of  bii  cen«r»hip,  and  who,  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  Kiied  him  in  the  forum  nnd  commanded 
him  to  be  thrown  down  the  Tarpeian  rock  :  he  wu 
rracued  from  death  by  ifag  inlervenlion  ofonothM' 
tribune,  but  Laheo  revenged  himKlf  by  dedicating 
the  pniperly  of  Meteliut  to  the  godt. 

It  it  related  of  Metellui,  that  he  wat  a  pciliticid 
opponent  of  Scipio  Afriar      ■'■ '  ■  ■'   - 


ucied  b 


I  oppOfll 


remgnita  and  acknowledge  bit  grentneH.  He 
Duited  with  the  ariatocracj  in  oppoiing  iho  mea- 
■ure*  of  the  Oncchi ;  and  the  tperch  which  he 
dellverad  againtt  Tib.  Oiacchut  ia  refeniKl  to  by 
Cicero,  who  apealia  highly  of  hi«  eh>i|Uan»,  and 
ulludet  to  aevend  of  hit  orationa.  (Cit.  it$  OnL 
i.  tU,  BnO.  31.)  Like  tbe  othar  Roman  nobln 
of  hit  time,  he  either  had  or  pretended  to  have  a 
love  of  art.  He  erected  a  ^lendld  portieus  and 
two  templet  dedicated  to  Jupiter  and  Juno,  which 
were  the  fint  al  Rome  built  of  mnrbir :  and  In 
frunt  of  them  wat  placnj  the  oelebtaled  group  of 
bonemen  who  fell  at  th.  battle  of  the  OnnKII*, 
which  Lylippui  executed  al  tbe  ecimnuind  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  which  Mutelliu  carried 
to  Rome,  on  the  canqueai  of  Andritcni  in  Macv- 

Helellui  died  in  M.i!,  1 15,  when  hit  ton  Mamii 

will  coniul,  foil  nf  yean  and  hononn.  H*  la 
fmiucntly  quoted  by  iha  ancient  wriiett  at  an 
extntorduwiy  initatiee    of  hnman    fellaity.     Not 

mihlary  glorj,  and  the  hl^  political  offiova  he 
hod  held,  bal  hit  wai  the  rare  let  of  living  to  tm 
lour  toni  fiae  lo  the  higheit  honoura  of  &»  atair, 
and  of  being  eairied  In  the  fimeral  pila  by  iheea 
foul  children.  Thm  of  iheee  Hint  had  obtained 
the  conaulthip  in  hia  lifetime,  and  the  fourth  waa 
a  candidate  for  Ihe  office  at  the  lime  of  hit  btbor^ 
dBitb.  Matelloe  a1»  left  behind  him  tws  marriad 
daughtan  (not  Ihrm.  at  aatn*  wrien  ttaW),  aud 
numeroui  gmndchlldten  ( Ut.  OhL  49.  SO.  S-J, 
5S,  59  1  Veil.  Pat  i.  II ;  Tae.  .<•».  lil.  63;  Phr 
u.  14,  i:,  £ut(<>p,iT.  l3,l«iAiil«l.  VIcAFfr 
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lU.  b'l  ;  Zoiuu*.  iz.  28;  Pans.  rii.  13,  15;  App. 
Hisp.  76;  ViU.  Max.  ii.  7.  §  10,  iiL  2.  §  21,  t.  I. 
i  .5,  vii.  1.  §  1,  vu.  5.  §  4,  ix.  3.  §  7 ;  Frontin. 
Strat.  iii.  7,  ir.  1.  §  23;  the  painges  of  Cicero  in 
Orelti^B  Ottom,  Tull,  toI.  ti.  p.  102;  Me}'er,  Orator. 
Homan.  Fragm.  p.  1.59,  2d.  ed.) 

G.  L.  Ca£cii.u-8  Q.  f.  L.  n.  Mbtkllus  Cal- 
vi;h,  brother  of  No.  .5,  was  consul  B.a  142  with 
Q.  Fabius  Maximus  Servilianus.  All  that  is  re- 
corded of  this  MetcUus  is  that  he  bore  testimony, 
along  with  his  bnither  Macedonicus,  against  Q. 
Pompcius,  the  consul  of  B.C.  141,  when  he  waa 
accused  of  extortion.  (Oros.  ▼.  4;  Obseqa.  81  ; 
Cic.  ad  Att,  xiL  5.  §  3,  ;>ro  Fout,  7 ;  Val.  Max. 
viii.  5.  $  1.) 

7.  Q.  Casciliuk  Q.  f.  Q.  n.  Mstsllus  Ba- 
i.BARicus,  eldest  son  of  No.  .5,  was  consul  B.C.  123 
with  T.  Quinctius  Flaniininus,  and  during  this  year 
and  the  following  cnrriod  on  war  against  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Dalcaric  islands,  who  were  accused  of 
piracy.  He  entirely  buMucd  them,  and  founded  ae- 
voral  cities  in  the  ibhinds ;  and  in  consequence  of  his 
victories  ho  obtained  a  triumph  in  n.c.  121,  and 
received  the  suriuimc  of  Hnlcaricus.  He  was  censor 
in  B.C.  120  with  L.  (.'alpumius  Piso.  (Phit. //« 
Fort.  Rom.  4 ;  Cic.  lirut.  74,  pro  Dum.  .5  .'J ;  Li  v. 
J-Jpit.  60;  Eutrop.  iv.  21,  who  erroneously  aills 
him  Lucius;  Oniit.  v.  13;  Flor.  iii.  8;  Strab.  iii. 
p.  107.) 

8.  L.  Cabcilics  Q.  p.  Q.  n.  Meteilvs  Dia- 
I)  KM  ATI'S  brother  of  the  preceding  and  son  of  No. 
.5,  has  been  frequently  confounded  with  Mutellus 
Dalnuiticus  consul  ii.  c  119  [No.  13],  who  w<is  a 
Hon  of  Metcllus  Cnlvus  [No.  6],  Mctellus  Dia- 
deniatus  received  the  latter  sumnnie  from  his  wear^ 
iiig  fur  a  long  time  a  bandage  round  his  forehead, 
in  consequence  of  an  ulcer.  Ho  was  consul  e.  c. 
117,  with  Q.  Mucins  Scocvola  ;  and  Eutropius 
(iv.  23)  erroneously  a<M:ril)cs  ti»  him  the  triumph  of 
IMliuaticus.  Clinton  {ud  aim.)  falls  into  the  same 
niiRtake.  He  lived  to  mh;  tlie  n>tum  of  his  first- 
cousin  Mctellus  Numidicus  from  exile,  and  exerted 
himself  to  obtiin  hifi  recall.  (Cic.  }>ost  lied,  in  Sen, 
1.),  pof/  lied.  Oil  Quir.  3.) 

9.  M. Cascilil-8  {).  V.  Q.  n. Mbtellus, brother 
of  the  two  preceding  and  mui  of  No.  .5,  was  consul 
B.  c.  1 15,  with  M.  Aemilius  Scaiinis,  the  year  in 
which  his  father  died.  In  ii.  c.  114  he  was  sent 
to  Sardinia  as  proconsul,  to  suppress  an  insurrection 
in  the  island,  which  he  succeeded  in  doing,  and 
obtained  a  triumph  in  consequence  in  B.  c.  1 1 3, 
on  the  same  day  as  his  brother  Caprarius.  (VeU. 
l»at.  i.  1 1,  it  8  ;  Eutrop.  iv.  25.) 

The  annexed  coin  which  bears  the  legend  M. 
MBTKLLi:.s  Q.  P.  was  struclc  by  order  of  the  pre- 
ceding Metellus.     The  reverse  represents  the  head 


COIN   OF   M.    MBTELLUS. 

of  an  elephant  enclosed  in  Macedonian  shields,  and 
the  whole  surrounded  by  a  Liurel  crown:  the 
elephant  has  reference  to  the  victor}'  of  his  great- 
grandfather in  Sicily  over  the  Carthaginians  [No. 
1  Jf  and  the  Macedonian  shit-Ids  to  the  conquest  of 


METELLUa. 

Andriseof  in  Bfacedonia  by  hb  fiaher  [Kn  I 
(Eckhel,  ToL  V.  p.  151.) 

10.  C  CAaciLiU9  Q.  p.  Q.  n:  Msruxcs  C 
PRAMuii,  younger  brother  of  tbe  three  piceadii 
and  son  of  No.  5.  Tbe  origin  of  his  wBtmmB 
quite  uncertain.  He  Mrred  under  Sripio  et  d 
siege  of  Numantia,  &  a  1 38,  and  Ibe  ebue  wbk 
he  received  from  Scipio,  aoeording  to  tbe  tds  n 
lated  by  Cicero  (de  OraL  ii.  66),  may  bate  bee 
owing  to  the  enmity  between  bie  liitbcr  [leeabon 
p.  1057,  K]  and  Scipio,  mther  tlmn  to  any  demmi 
of  hii  own.  He  was  consul  b.  c.  1 1 S  witb  Ca.  hpi 
rius  Carbo,  and  went  to  Macedonia  to  eaiiy  ea  wa 
with  the  Thracians,  whom  he  quickly  nbdwd 
He  obtained  a  triomph  in  consequence  in  the  mm 
year  and  on  tlie  same  day  with  hie  brother  Mutw 
He  was  censor  in  b.  c.  10*2  with  Metellue  Ndw 
dicuB ;  and  he  exerted  himself,  along  with  his  biwhe 
Lucius  to  obtain  the  recall  of  Numidicus  tm 
banishment  in  B.C.  .99.  (Kutrop.  it.  25;  IW 
Germ.  37  ;  Obsequ.  98  ;  Vea  Pat.  iL  8  ;  Cit^ 
Hal.  in  Sen,  15,  poft  lied,  ad  Qmir.  8.)  The  hh 
nexed  coin  was  struck  by  order  of  tbia  C.  31  dellHi 
The  head  of  the  obxerse*  ia  that  of  Palhu,  and  iht 
elephants  drawing  a  triumphal  car  on  the  rerHn* 
refer,  like  the  reverse  of  tbe  preceding  coin,  to  tkr 
victory  of  tlie  ancestor  of  Lb  MetcUna  over  thi 
Carthaginiani.     [No.  1.] 


COIN   OP  C.   HCTBLLUa. 
II,    12.   CaBCILIAB  (MXTBLLAS),  two  iillflBef 

the  preceding  four  brothers.  [Cabcilia,  Not.  1,2.] 
1 3.  Ij.  Cabcilius  L.  p.  Q.  n.  Hbtbllus  Dair 
MATiciifl,  son  of  No.  6,  and  frequently  confeandcd, 
as  has  lieen  already  remarked*  witb  Diadcmitah 
[No.  8.]  ITo  is  spoken  of  by  Cicero  aa  the  flmtH*- 
rial  grandfather  of  Scauros,  whom  Cieeio  deCeudc^ 
since  his  daughter  Caecilia  married  the  &thcr  d 
Scaurus.  Metellus  was  consul  in  bl  c  119,wi^ 
L.  Aureliiu  Cotta,  and  through  deaire  of  a  trimph 
declared  war  against  the  Dalmatianay  who  had  hem 
guilty  of  no  offence  against  Rcom.  Tbe  IM- 
matians  offered  no  o]q)osition  to  him,  and  after 
passing  the  winter  quietly  in  their  town  of  SalMiae, 
he  returned  to  Rome  and  obtmncd  the  ti»il<MiiiJ 
honour  of  a  triumph,  and  the  eumame  DdnatieH 
or  DelmaticuSb  Widi  the  booty  obtained  in  ihn 
war  he  reftaired  the  temple  of  Castor  and  PdlaL 
In  H.  c.  115  he  was  censor  with  On.  DomitiM  Ahe- 
nobarbtts,  and,  in  conjunction  with  hia  mJUngarn. 
expelled  thirty-two  membera  fixan  the  MiMie. 
among  whom  was  C.  Lidnius  Geta,  who  waa  afts^ 
wards  censor  himselH  Metellus  waa  alao  n«"«Mt* 
maximus  ;  and  the  decision  which  be  eame  to  in  the 
case  of  the  Vestals,  who  were  brought  befiira  bin 
for  trial  in  K  c.  1 1 4,  was  genenlly  "^^dtmnr^i 
[See  aboTe.  p.  782,  a.]  He  waa  alive  in  &  cl  100, 
when  he  is  mentioned  aa  one  of  the  ■■tM<i^t  if 
high  rank,  who  took  up  arms  againat  Salnni- 
nus.  (Appian.  ///yr.  1 1  ;  Lit.  iSjp^  62  ;  Gk  we 
Scaur.  2  ;  Plut  Pom/K  2  ;  Cic.  Ferr.  i.  65,  BIL 
jtro  Clnent.  42  ;  Ascon.  re  C«.  MSL  pi.  46.  ed. 
OreUi ;  Cic./w  d  Robir.  7.) 


METEI.1.US. 
U.  Q.  Caiciuus  U  t.  Q,  h.  MrxiiLUB  Nu- 
Hintcus.  couDgcc  bnihei  of  ihe  pmedioit  ud  •on 
rf  N..  6.  w;..  one  of  ,h,-  


(toad  very  K^h  wiong  h 


iiutlied  ; 


:l<r  of  Melflllu 
npnnrKt ;  in  ■□ 
crHod   inlegrilj 
J  he  wu  duiLo^jthed  for 
pni«.     He  wu  oat  aS  tli« 
ilocralical  puny  ftt  Rone. 
UTOgsnca  and  conUIDpt  for 
'ii>  older,  vbich 


.obl»  •>(  hit  til 


The 


chief  lender,  of  ihe  ui 

«]|  those  whadid  nei 
illiiiDguiihRl  ihe  Itotu 

|>robiibly  aflet  hii  rrlurn  from  liin  pmetehiio  ptw- 
vincc  that  lie  vni  sccuvJ  at  eiiaciiun,  on  wlieh 
sccBBJon  it  ia  rehlvd  iliot  Ihd  judg?!  Iiad  inch  un- 
fideDce  in  bit  inlegrity  thil  itioy  ntaaai  to  look  «1 
bU  accouata  wben  ifiey  were  proJuisd  in  eoun. 
Some  modem  wrilen,  however,  luppnw  IbU  Ihii 
(rial  took  pbice  nflcr  hit  relumrrom  NuinitliA(Cic. 

Ellalb.  5,  ad  Aa.  1,  ]fi)  V(il.Max.ii.  Id- f  I). 
lellu  obtnined  th»  conaolihip  in  a.  c  109,  with 
At.  Joniui  Stluiiii,  uid  rcceiied  Nninidia  ■«  bit 
proTince,  vitb  Ibe  conduct  of  tbe  wst  ogninit  Jit- 
giirtha,  who  had  in  the  y/u  before  inflicted  gml 

"■" "'"    "      lu  amia.      Tbeir  honotir, 

rieTfd  \tj  Metellu,  who 
!i  Jiignrllia  war  tb«  li  rei 


drhgmce  upon 

tr,  wu  luuy   r 
a  great  victory  i 


,.i.,j . 


dctjtila  of  tbe  war,  u  thoy  ore  gi^'eii  in  the  life  of 
JucuRTHA.  Metellus  remained  in  NunudiB  duririg 
the  TjllDwing  rear  a>  pnconaul,  but  u  be  wu 
cliici]/  occupied  in  the  aiega  of  tnwn*,  uid  wu  un- 
able to  bring  the  w&r  to  a  concluainn,  bii  legale 
C.  Maiini,  whom  he  had  griiuly  oRroated  [tee 
abnie  p.  954,  a.],  induitriouely  circulated  nporu 
in  the  cuip  and  tbe  ciiy  tliAt  MvteUua  dnignedly 
protracted  the  war,  for  ibe  puqxjK  of  CDQticiuiiig  in 

eRect.  Maiiot  su  luted  lo  Uie  coniulabip,  Nu- 
midia  wu  aatigned  to  liim  u  hia  pnvioDR,  and 
AletcUua  aaw  the  bnnaur  of  finishing  the  war 
anatched  from  bia  gmip.  Th<-  tilaw  wu  all  ibe 
'    '  ig  from  the 


Ion 


It  ihe  > 


:  of  hii 


political  career  been  EiM-isied  by 
[lee  p.  9A2,  a.].  So  IjilU'r  wen  hia  feelmgi  thai 
be  could  not  bnuk  the  eight  of  Mariua,  and 
accordingly  ]gf\  Ihe  amiy  in  charge  of  bia  legate 
P.  Rutiliui,  who  wai  to  h;md  it  arer  to  Mariui. 
On  his  arrival  at  Romr>  Metellua  woa,  contrary  te 
hii  eipectatian,  recei^^l  with  the  utnioat  retpect 
and  applause.  The  pi^ople  pmbably  U\\  that  in- 
justice had  been  done  inia  :  he  celebniled  a  aplendid 

of  Numidicua,  and  niircd  into  ptiiale  life,  full  of 

In  B.C.  1D-2Metel]u>.ucett>oc»ithbiaci)ii>iii 

the  aennle  L.  Appulciua  Sntuniinut  and  Serriliu 
Glauda,  two  of  the  greaifii  enemiei  of  tbe  ariale- 
ctaty,  but  waa  pceieiiifd  by  the  inlerposiiiDnof  hia 
colleague  from  currying  hit  doigii  mlo  etTecL  I]e 
refnaed  to  allow  (he  nniiie  oF  L.  EqnitiuB.  oho  pre- 
tended to  be  a  aon  of  Uiaceliua,  lo  stand  upon  the 
lilt  of  citizeni,  not  with  ataiidug  tbe  poputu  tanmll 
which  tbii  refuial  occuioned.  gatuminua  and  hia 
party  leaolved  in  reienge  to  riiiii  Metelliu.  and 
were  aupporled  in  thoir  dcaiipi  by  Itariua,  who 
haled  Metellui  both  an  penun.il  and  pvliUcal 
tCroimdi.     Ily  the  murdi-r  nf  .\.  Nonina,  who  wu 


MHTELLUS.  laiW 

likevw  a  condidMe  for  the  tribunate,  Saluminni 
ohlaiDed  ihi*  dignity  in  B.C.  100,  (he  aa 
which  Glaueia  wu  praetor  and  Mariu 
tbe  alxth  dme.  Batuminua  fanhwiib  propound  aii 
agiarion  law,  to  which  he  added  the  clauK,  that 

day.  after  ileenaciment,  and  that  wbejoevcrthoBlil 
refuie  to  <lu  ao  ahould  be  eipellrd  (r«o  the  Hnatr, 
and  pay  a  fine  ol  twenty  Intenta.  In  order  to 
entrap  liia  enemy,  Uariui  gat  up  in  Ibe  lenaie  wil 
aMMcted  lliBl  lie  would  never  take  tbe  oath  ;  and 
Metellua  made  the  am*  dedaralloa  ;  but  wbea 

with  the  Uw,  Jklarina  wa*  the  firat  (o  awtnr  abs 
dienc*,  and  MeteDua  wa*  the  only  one  in  (be  wnau 
who  refuaed  to  du  ao,  Me  wa*  tbenfore  eipollad 
from  the  wnnle  ;  Bnd,  not  cvntenled  with  Ihu,  lb* 
tribnoe  bnioght  fonvard  a  hill  to  ponlab  hiu  with 
exile.  The  friend*  of  Uelellua  wera  ready  Is  taka 
up  anni,  if  neeeaiary.  Ia  reaiu  the  bw  t  but  Ue- 

and,  in  older  to  avoid  a  civil  eoDiuiKlun,  h*  de- 
parted bam  Ihe  cily,  and  retired  lu  Hbodn,  when 
be   bore    hi*  ]««•  with  ^nnl   calmntaa,    wiihnui 


•er.  Uie  B 


>f  bli 


frienda ;  and  ihe  papular  parly  receirrd  lueli  % 
■eiere  blow  in  ctmaeqaencr  of  Ihtir  deal^  OiM 
very  tittle  eppoaition  waa  oUercd  la  tb*  rtcall  at 
Metellui.  whicb  wu  propiwd  in  the  (uUowiiig  year 
(B.  c.  99)  by  the  tribune  Q.  CaUdiaa.  The  eon  ot 
Metellui  eieiled  hnnaelf  »  atmngly  in  anpport  of 
Uie  rogalion  ef  CalidiBa,  thai  lit  Plained  fmni  hi« 
contanipotnriet  ^s  lumaine  of  Piai.  Accaiding  t« 
a  lahi  preaerted  by  CImiu  (J«  AW.  Dior.  UL  IS), 
Q.  Varioa,  wbn  wu  tribune  of  the  pleha  a.  c  81, 
and  a  viidtnt  nHmy  of  thn  ■ciatocmcy,  poiaoned  ■ 
Metellui,  and  a*  Cicno  inentioiii  him  wiibout  iiijr 
■unuune,  he  pniliibly  BWana  lb*  graat  MftsUoa 
Numidicu*.  'the  lofe,  bowa«er,  may  bate  been 
inictited  by  the  halrtd  of  pwly. 

The  general  chataetcr  of  Uetellu*  hu  baan  tir 
ready  paunrayed.  lie  atia  eeruinly  one  of  lb* 
beet  ipeeiinena  of  bia  clau,  and  prebabiy  one  o( 

not  ignomol  of  Ijtetature  and  ait,  and  wu  a  gut*- 
roua  patron  of  bulb.  In  bia  yoiilU  b*  bad  hunl 
Canieadu  in  Ronie  ;  be  wa*  a  friend  and  patron 
of  tbe  poci  Archiu ;  and  when  b«  waul  ioUi  uik 
be  look  with  him  tbe  rhelotician  L.  Aeliua  Plaa- 
eouinuB  or  Stilo,  and  mcnpied  hie  time  in  muting 
the  work*  and  hearing  Ihe  leclurH  of  the  philoae 
phera.  Hia  power*  of  anuory  are  (poken  of  with 
pniie  by  Cioen,  and  hi*  untlont  onilinued  to  to 
read  witb  admiraiion  in  the  tinw  nf  Fionto.  (SaU. 
Jwg.  (3— M  ;  Pint.  M«™.,-  Lit.  E^  64,  Ml 
Veil.  PbL  ii.  11  ;  Aurel.  Vie.  Ja  fir.  IIL  63  I 
Klor.  iiL  1  ;  Euirop.  it.  27  ;  Uro*.  t.  ID;  AppiBa, 
a  a  i.  2B.  BO— SJ  1  VaL  Mai.  ii.  10.  (  I.  u.  7 
9  2  I  OelL  1.  e,  itii.  2  1  Fr^Ill^  p.  Is  ;  Ihe  pal- 
•e^ea  of  Cittf  in  Orelli**  (Amu.  7UI.  toI.  \l  n. 
103,  Ac  t  Meyer,  OnUir.  Homam.  Fragm.  p.  ■Xi'l, 
&e.  3nd  ed.) 

IS.  Cakcilu  (Maruta).  uuer  of  the  twa 

EreivdJug,  and  dangbla  of  No.  6,  manwd  l-uetd- 
It,  Iha  £>iIu'T  of  tbe  nnoueror  of  Mithridata*. 
[Ca^uaj..  Nu.  \] 

Ifi.  y.  CAaciMt/a  Q.  w.  Q.  K.  M»Tu.i,L«  N»- 
ro*.  aon  »l  llalearieue  (\*.  7].  and  giandaen  at 
tbe  eelehnled  Macedonian  [No,  '^ 


No.  S],  a»>ui*  tt 
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have  received  the  lomame  of  Nepoft,  becanae  he 
waft  the  eldeit  grandsou  of  the  Utter ;  for  the 
Metelli  were  lo  numpmus  that  it  became  necea- 
eary,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  that  each  member 
of  the  fiunily  should  have  some  persomd  desig- 
nation. This  Bunuime  of  Nepos  was  also  borne  by 
one  of  his  children  [No.  '21].  Metellus  Nepos 
exerted  himself  in  ohtoiuing  the  recall  of  his  kina- 
man  Metellus  Numidicus  from  banishment  in  b.  c. 
99,  and  was  consul  the  following  year,  b«  c.  98, 
with  T.  DidiuA.  In  this  year  the  two  consuls 
carried  the  lex  Caecilia  Didia.  (Cic.  pott  HeeL  m 
Sen,  15,  pro  Donu  20.  ad  AU.  iu  9  ;  SchoL  Bob. 
pro  Sext.  p.  310,  ed.  Orelli  ;  Obsequ.  107.^ 

17.  Cabcilia  (Mbtklla),  liiter  of  the  pre- 
ceding, and  daughter  of  Balearicna,  maxried  App. 
Claudius  consul  in  b.  c.  79.     [Cabcilia,  No.  4.J 

18.  Castilia  (Mbtklla),  daughter  of  Dalma- 
ticus  [No.  13],  married  first  i5caurus,  consul  in 
B.  c  1 15,  and  afterwards  the  dictator  Sulla.  [Cab- 
cilia, No.  5.] 

19.  Q.  CAsaLius  Q.  f.  L.  n.  Mbtbllus  Pius, 
son  of  Numidicus  [No.  14],  received  the  surname 
of  Pius  on  account  of  the  love  which  he  displayed 
for  his  fether  when  he  besought  the  people  to  re- 
call him  from  banishment,  in  b.  c.  99.  Ho  was 
about  twenty  years  of  age  when  he  accompanied 
his  fiither  to  Nmnidia  in  b.  c.  109.  He  obtiined 
the  praetorship  in  b.  c.  89,  and  livas  one  of  the 
commanders  in  the  Marbic  or  Social  war,  which 
hnd  broken  out  in  the  preceding  year.  He  de- 
feated arid  blpM  in  battle  Q.  Pomfnedius,  the  leader 
of  the  Martiians  in  B.  c.  88.  He  was  still  in  arms 
in  B.  c.  87,  prosecuting  the  war  against  the  Snm- 
iiites,  when  Marius  landed  in  Italy  and  joined  the 
consul  Cinna.  The  senate,  in  alarm,  summoned 
Metellus  to  Rome  ;  and,  as  the  soldiers  placed 
more  confidence  in  him  than  in  the  consul  Octavius, 
they  entreated  him  to  take  the  supreme  command 
shortly  after  his  arrival  in  the  city.  As  he  refused 
to  comply  with  their  request,  numbers  deserted  to 
the  enemy  ;  and  finding  it  impossible  to  hold  out 
against  Marius  and  Cinno,  he  left  the  city  and 
went  to  Africa.  Here  he  collected  a  considerable 
force  and  was  joined  by  Crasnus,  who  had  also  fled 
thither  from  Spain,  but  they  quiirrelled  and  sepa- 
rated shortly  afterwards.  In  b.  c.  84  Metellus 
was  defeated  by  C.  Fabius,  one  of  the  Marian 
party.  He  therefore  returned  to  Italy,  and  re- 
mained in  Liguria  ;  but  hearing  of  the  return  of 
Sulla  from  Asia  in  the  following  year  (b.  c.  83X  he 
hastened  to  meet  him  at  Brundisium,  and  was  one 
of  the  first  of  the  nobles  wlio  joined  him.  In  the 
war  which  followed  against  the  Marian  party, 
Metellus  was  one  of  the  mtist  successful  of  SuIla^s 
generals,  luirly  in  B.  c  8*2,  Metellus  gained  a 
victory  over  Can  inns,  near  tho  river  Aesis  in 
Umbria.  defeated  shortly  afterwards  another  divi- 
sion of  CarlK)^  anny,  and  finally  gaininl  a  decisive 
victory  over  Carbo  luid  Norbanus,  near  Faventia, 
in  Cisalpine  Gaul. 

In  B.C.  80.  Metellus  was  consul  with  Sulla 
himself.  In  this  year  he  rewarded  the  services  of 
Calidius,  in  obtaining  the  reciill  of  his  father  from 
banishment,  by  using  his  influence  to  obtain  for 
him  the  praetorship.  In  the  following  year  (b.  c 
79),  MiU'lluH  went  as  proconsul  into  Spain,  in 
order  to  prosecute  the  war  against  Sertorius,  who 
adhered  to  the  Marian  party.  Here  he  remained 
for  the  next  eight  years,  and  found  it  so  difficult 
to  obtain  any  advantages  over  Sertoriuiy  that  not 
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only  was  be  obUied  to  call  to  hk  aid  iIm 
Nearer  Spain  and  in  Oaal«  but  the 
to  hit  ■iaisttnco  Pompey  with 
and  another  annr.  Sertorini^  ho\ 
nwtch  for  them  both  ;  nod  when  Motelh%  afh 
frequent  diiasten,  at  length  gained  a  vielaij  on 
Seitoritia,  he  was  to  elated  with  hia  loeem,  Ihi 
he  allowed  himself  to  bo  anlnfted  iBpeBBloc,a 
celebrated  hia  oonqnest  with  tho  gnateaft  aphndiB 
But  Sertorias  loon  locoyored  firaia  thia  ddeal,  a 
would  probabiT  have  continnod  to  defy  all  th 
efTortt  of  Metellua  and  Pompey,  if  kc  had  aoC  biei 
murdered  by  Perpema  and  hia  fricnda  in  &c.  72 
[SsRTORiua.]  Metellu  ratamad  to  Rome  in  tb 
following  year,  and  triumphed  on  the  3lik  « 
December. 

In  &  c.  65,  Metellus  waa  one  of  them  wbe  wm 
ported  the  accusation  againat  CL  Comoliafc  Hi 
was  pontifes  maximua,  and,  aa  he  waa  laoenM 
in  this  dignity  by  C  Caoaar  in  bl  c.  63^  lie  wM 
have  died  either  in  this  year  or  at  the  end  ef  Ai 
preceding.  Metellni  Piaa  CoUowod  cloiely  in  ihi 
footsteps  ofhis  fiither.  Like  hia^  ho  waa  a  sMdy 
and  unwavering  supporter  of  the  aristocmey ;  tti 
him,  his  military  abilities  were  very  wiBiiiJifilh, 
but  not  those  of  a  fintrimte  geneial,  and  be  eai 
unable  to  adapt  himself  or  hu  tnopa  to  thegoBilh' 
war&re  which  had  to  be  carried  on  in  Spain  ;  Ufa 
his  father,  again,  his  personal  cfaancter  iiaitimiiiil 
most  fisvouraUy  with  the  genenl  diaaolutncss  d 
his  contemponuies ;  and  lastlT,  he  iautaiad  ka 
father  in  the  patronage  which  ho  beatowcd  s^ 
Archies  and  other  poets.  His  conduct  at  the  laon 
of  his  fisther^s  banishment,  and  tho  giatitade  vUd 
he  showed  to  Q.  Calidius,  are  espeoaUy  desertiai 
of  praise.  He  adopted  the  uom  of  Sdmo  Nasimi 
who  is  called  in  consequence  Metellua  Pios  Sdpa 
[No.  22].  (SalL  Jug.  64  ;  Appian,  B.  C  L  » 
53,  68,  80-91,  97,  103,  108—115  ;  Aaid.  Vie 
de  Vir,  IlL  63  ;  Ores.  v.  18,  28  ;  Plat.  Jl^.  O 
Cratt.  6,  Sefior.  12—27  ;  Liv.  EpiL  84,  91, 9S 
Veil.  PaL  ii.  15,  28—30  ;  Dion  Case.  nvii.  37 
Pluuaiet.7;  CicproArek.  4,6,  lOi,  pro /^fai 
29,prt>aiim<.  8,pro  Aitt.  2;22;  Aaeoa.  as  a 
Com.  PL  60,  ed.  OrellL) 

20.  Q.  Cabciliuk  Q.  f.  Q.n.  If BTBixtm  Cbji 
consul  &  c.  60,  was  sou  of  Nepoa,  eonaal  &  c  M 
[No.  16.]  The  tetter  was  moat  probably  hk  bte 
but  his  descent  has  given  rise  to  much  &pati 
Cicero  and  Asconins  both  call  Metellna  Cekr  d 
f rater  of  the  younger  Metellus  Nepoe  [Nei  Sl| 
and  Asconius  states  that  the  latter  waa  the  ssa  i 
the  elder  Nepos  [No.  16],  the  grmdaon  ef  B^ 
ricns  [No.  7],  and  the  great-gmndaoa  ef  ICaasi 
nicos  [No.  5].  (Cic.  ad  Fatm,  ▼.  1,  3  •  Aseon.  i 
CormeL  p.  63.)  From  the  way  in  which  CA 
speaks  of  Nepos,  as  well  aa  from  other  dnai 
stances,  we  are  led  to  condnde  that  they  «« 
brothen  and  not  firstrconsius.  Tho  only  difledl 
in  this  supposition  is,  that  they  both  bear  the  pm 
nomen  Quintus  ;  but  the  iagcniooe  hypothens 
Manutius  (ad  Cie,  Le)  ruiotm  thia  diflc^ 
He  supposes  that  the  elder  Nepoa  [No.  18]  ^ 
have  had  two  sons,  one  called  Qaintiw  aad  ti 
other  perhaps  Lucius :  that  the  latter,  tho  aohjacl 
this  notice,  was  adopted  by  the  Q.  MctdlM  Odk 
who  is  mentioned  bv  Cicero  as  one  of  tho  mnH 
in  b.  c  90,  and  that  he  received  in  rnnat  niaaiui  ll 
praenomen  Quintus  and  the  cognoown  Goer.  II 
nntius  further  supposes  that  after  the  daath  ef  ti 
elder  son  Qnintos,  the  wife  of  Nepea 
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tliird  (on,  to  -whom  he  ngun  gni 
guintui  Hnd  Nepoi.  Thi*  inpj,. 
not  only  Tor  the  two  brolhen  I-- 
praenonwn,  but  alu  for  the  yoim 


ig  the  c 
66,  Meu 


II  Celer 


.nT.g  the  «in 
vr,  and  not  tb 
ithiT. 


He 


e   Alb.ini 


D  Rome  befon 


,mfry.  II 


c.  63,  th. 

coniul.  Like  the  other  memberi  or  hi>  funily  be 
diiiinfuniihed  himeelf  during  bii  rrsr  of  affire  by  ■ 
wKrm  iuppori  of  the  nrutocnticnL  panr.  Ho  pre- 
sented the  condemnalioR  of  C.  RaLinm  by  n- 
mgving  the  niliuirj  Hug  fram  the  Jnniculun,  *• 
hn>  been  nlread;  narrated  in  the  life  of  Ciunr 
[VoL  I.  p.  541].  lie  CD-openiied  with  Cicero  in 
eppniing  the  Khenn  of  Calilin;  ;  uid,  when  Ibe 
Inner  left  the  citj  ta  make  war  upon  the  repnblie, 
Meiellui  hud  the  charge  of  the  Picrntine  and  Se- 
nonutn  diitricbi.  Bf  Uoeking  up  the  pauei  he 
prevented  Cntitine  from  cneung  the  Apmnine* 
Hnd  penetrating  into  Gaul,  uid  ihrncDtnpiAled  him 
lo  itirn  round  and  fiice  AntoniuR,  who  wui  march- 
ing .-igaiiiit  him  from  Etraria.  In  the  following 
yenr,  H.c.  62,  Metellua  went  with  the  title  ofpro- 
tomul  into  the  prorince  of  Ciealpine  OnnL.  which 
Cicero  had  relinqiiiihed  becnuie  he  wai  unwilling 
to  leave  the  city.  Although  Mctcllna  Mid  Cieero 
had  been  thni  cloeely  connected,  jet  ha  woi  ex- 
ceedingly angry  when  the  orator  altaclied  hit 
brother  Nepot.  who  hnd  given  him.hoWBi'er,  abnn- 
dant  prnTac-itien.  [See  below.  No.  21.j  The 
letter  which  Celer  wrote  to  acero  on  thii  ocearion 
ii  itilt  preierTcd,  and  i>  very  cbantcteriitic  dF  the 
haughty  Bri>Iocraticnl  ipirit  of  t1ie  rimilT.  Ctcero'i 
reply  ii  very  clever.  (Cic.  ad  Fum.  t.  I,  2.) 

In  B.C.  61,  Mvtcllut  wa*  eomul  elect,  and  by 
hit  prnonal  iiil]uence  preecnled  the  celebinlion  •  ' 
the  ComiHtalin,  which  a  ttibnn?  of  the  pleba  n 
preparing  to  celebrate  in  opposition  tosienatai 
connullum.  Townrdi  the  end  of  the  ycM  he  loo 
an  active  put  in  conjunction  with  M.  Caio,  an 
othen  of  the  ariilocmcy,  in  reiitiing  the  demand 
of  the  publicani,  who  petitionrd  the  Knate  1 
allow  them  to  pay  a  imaller  turn  for  the  fatn 
ing  of  the  tniea  in  Alia  than  they  had  agreed  1 
give.  Their  reijueiit  wai  accordingly  refuwd,  bi 
waa  tubaequenily  granted,  in  n.  c  59,  by  Caeia 
who  brought  forward  a  bill  in  the  comiiia  far  ili 
purpoK.     In  B.C;  GO,  Melellni 


..  Afran 
had  bcei 
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lhi(  dignity 


of  Pomi 
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■nidien  ;  but  Arnniii*  watnot  a  mm 
ability  and  energy  lo  be  of  much  lei 
and  Melellna  Ifawartcd  all  hit  plan! 


gnrdcd  at  that  liuM  u  the  neat  forraii 
of  ilic  ariitocncy.  It  wai  thii  oppo 
drove  Ponipej  into  the  amii  of  Cnci 
prcpsied  the  doutnfall  of  the  republic. 
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Bcy  that  Cicero  callt  him  "  rgtcgiui 
id  although  he  did  not  ai  firil  oppoae  the  ndnp- 
in  of  Cliidiui  into  a  plebeian  &miiy,  apparfmlly 
>t  attaching  much  importoncr  lo  the  nutter,  y«t 
•oon  M  he  penciled  thai  Clodini  nu  neolued 
faiour  the  ttcwi  of  the  democmiieal  party,  M(- 

iodint  wu  the  flntcouiin  of  Melellm.  being  the 
n  of  hit  father*e  tiiter,  and  likewiu  the  brother 
hi)  own  wife  ;  but  be  did  not  allow  ihii  family 
nneetion  to  produce  any  change  in  hit  polilioil 
ndocL  At  a  KU  tbrralenrd  to  break  >mt  in 
aol,  the  Hnale  detennined  thai  the  contuli  thnnld 
nw  lott  for  the  provincei  of  the  UanTi ;  but  Me- 
Hut  did  not  leave  Home  ihia  year,  nor  apparently 
II  next.  In  B.  c.  &9.  the  yenr  of  Cneur'i  coniul- 
lip,  he  look  a  letuling  p«t  i 
le  agrarian  law  of  Caeiar,  ba 
I  the  eonne  of  the  eame  ye 
lat  it  wai  auipected  llult  he  I 
It  wifs  Clodia,  with  whom  he  uvea  on  ine  mnn 
anhappy  tema,  and  who  waa  a  woman  af  the  al- 
-noit  pmfligacT.  The  cbanuler  of  Melelloi  hai 
leen  lulBcienily  indicated  in  the  prccniing  ikelcii 
if  hit  life :  he  tnu  one  ef  the  great  leaden  of  the 
arietociaey,  but  did  not  pneieai  either  nifllcienl  in- 

lar  and  Pompoy.  Hit  unlory  la  tpoken  of 
ihly  by  Cicero,  and  wai  moC*  lulapled  to  tha 
popokr  auenbliei  than  tu  the  ecwrti.  (Dion  Chb. 
xiiri.  S7,  and  libli.  iixvii.  uitlii ;  Ball.  Cat, 
S7  i  the  pouagei  of  Cicero  in  Orclli't  Omom.  TnU. 
ToLii  p.  IU7.) 

SI.  Q.  MiT-XLLUH,  Q.  r.  Q.  h.  Mcrui-in 
Ksroa,  bnither  of  the  preceding!  and  ton  of  lb* 
elder  Nei-oii(N<i.lC].  In  I.e.  G7  he  wrved  aa 
Icgnle  of  Pompey  in  the  war  iigaioM  the  pintea, 
and  wai  tiiU  with  him  in  Aiiia  m  B.&  Ul.  Id 
a  c.  63  he  retiinied  to  Rome,  in  order  in  beccow  * 
oindidate  for  the  tribumle,  thai  he  might  thereby 
favour  the  tiewi  of  Pompey.  The  ariilocnty. 
who  now  dreaded  Pompey  more  than  any  ana  etaa 

brought  forward  M.  Cato  a*  a  liriil  candldata.  aina 
lucceeded  in  curyijig  hitelectlon,  but  wm  anabl« 
to  prevent  the  election  of  Metalloi  Khtwiit.  M*- 
tellut  enicRd  upon  hi*  offlei  on  the  lOih  of  !>•■ 
cember,  B.  C  63.  and  connneneed  hie  ofllcUt  caiMT 
by  a  viotiTil  attack  upon  Cicero,  whom  he  kxdied 
upon  ai  the  main  lupporl  of  the  eiitting  order  of 
ihingi.  He  openly  aiKned  that  he  whn  had  ton- 
demned  Roman  ciiiieni  williout  a  hearing  eucht 
not  Co  be  heard  hitnteif,  and  arcorUingly  ptvvvnted 
Cicero  from  addrewing  the  people  on  the  lad  d«r 
of  hit  comnlihip.  when  he  had  to  lay  down  hft 
office,  and  only  allowed  him  lo  Ikkg  the  ninal  oath, 
whereupon  Cinro  iwore  that  he  had  nied  iho 
lUte.  On  the  Ittof  January,  kc  62,  Citen  at- 
tacked Metellnt  with  grrat  hitiemrai  in  the  lenaM, 
and  two  dayt  afterward*  Metelhu  replied  IB  bin 
with  equal  bilUratia,  apbraiding  him  with  hia  bv 
Igin,  draoiincing  him  ai  a  tyrant  for  condtraning 
r.^ ..j._.i.._L  ._!   ._a  thnmtanldg 
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a  with  a 


lo  death  ui 


Cicero  pnUiibed  a 
-Mrlellin^- 
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nulled 
the  aecond 
probably  give  ni  the  bett  idea,  gnp- 
pon«^  uy  uteqr.  who  wm  aniiont,  abort  aQ 
ihingt,  to  drive  Pompey  to  an  open  mptun'  widt 
Iho  lenata,  Melelloi  broaghi  forward  a  bill  la 
lummon  Pompey,  wltb  bit  amy, la  Hanw,  in 
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to  restore  peace  and  protect  the  citis^nt  from  arbi- 
trary punifthnietiL  Parties  were  in  the  iitate  of  the 
higbeit  pxafiperation :  on  the  day  on  which  the  bill 
waft  to  be  brought  forward,  Cnto  attempted  to  pre- 
vent itt  bi'ing  re:id,  but  was  driven  out  of  the 
forum  by  force.  lie  soon,  however,  returned,  sup- 
ported by  a  large  body  of  the  aristocracy ;  and  this 
time  tlic  victory  remained  in  their  hands.  Metellus 
was  obliged  to  Uxkc  to  flight,  and  repaired  to 
Pumpey :  the  senate  proposed  to  deprive  him  of 
his  oifice,  and  according  to  some  accounts  actually 
did  so. 

Metellus  retunn-d  to  Rome  with  Pompey,  and 
was  raised  to  the  pmrtorship  in  B.  c.  GU.  In  this 
yrar  he  bnni^ht  furwurd  a  law  for  the  abolition  of 
the  vcctigalia  in  It.ily  ;  and  the  senate,  out  of  hatred 
to  Metellus,  attempted  to  cull  the  law  by  the  name 
of  some  other  person.  In  the  following  year  he 
appt'iirs  not  to  have  gone  to  a  province,  but  to  have 
roiiiaiufid  in  llnnie.  In  a  c.  57  he  was  consul 
\Aiili  P.  Cornelius  I^entuUis  Spinther.  Cicero, 
who  had  been  biiniKhed  in  the  pnH;eding  year,  and 
whose  friends  were  now  exerting  themselves  to 
obtiiin  his  recall,  was  greatly  alarmed  at  the  elec- 
tion of  Metellus,  since  he  was  one  of  his  bit- 
terest personal  enemies.  liut  since  C'lodius  had 
oiTeuded  l)Oth  Pom]>ey  and  Caetcir,  and  the  latter 
was  anxious  to  nicirtify  and  weaken  the  pnwer  of 
the  demagogue,  Meti-llus,  out  of  respect  to  them, 
suppressed  his  fei-Iings  towards  Cicero,  and  an- 
nounced in  the  senate  on  the  Ut  of  January,  that 
be  should  not  oppo!M>  his  recall  from  exile.  Cicero 
wrote  to  him  to  exprrss  his  gmtitude  («//  Fam.  v. 
4),  and  in  subsequent  speeches  he  frequently 
praises  his  modeniticm  and  ma<;nanimity.  At  the 
Kinic  time  the  friends  of  Cicero  at  Rome  seem  to 
have  had  some  fiu«picionH  ol'  Metellus  ;  but  he  was 
eventually  imlueed,  very  much  by  the  influence  of 
liis  relative,  P.  Servilius,  to  give  a  hearty  support 
to  Cicer()*s  friends,  and  in  the  month  of  September 
tlie  orator  was  at  Rome.  Put  almost  immediately 
aftt-rwards  wc  again  fuid  Metellus  on  the  other 
hide,  and  in  the  month  of  Noveuib^^r  using  his 
ctforts  to  obtain  the  ai-dileship  for  Clodius. 

In  H.  V.  ot)  Metellus  administered  the  province 
of  Nearer  Spain.  Kiihrr  Ix-foro  he  left  j^ome  or 
toon  afterwards  Mrtellus  had  quarrelled  with 
Clodius,  and  this  enmity  natuniUy  led  to  a  rocon- 
tiliation  with  Cicen>,  to  whom  he  writes  in  appa- 
rently conlial  terms  {uii  Fam,  v.  .'i).  In  the 
month  of  April  he  n'p:iired,  Avith  many  other  dis- 
tinguished Roman  nobles,  to  Caeiiir's  winter- 
quarters  at  Lucii,  doubtless  with  the  view  of 
obt^iining  the  prolongation  of  his  command.  On 
his  return  to  SiKiin  he  made  a  sudden  and  appa- 
rently unjustifiable  attack  upon  the  Vaccaei,  whom 
1m'  defeated;  but  in  thi*  following  year  (B.C.  oo) 
they  took  the  town  of  Cluni.i  from  him,  and  ad- 
vanced with  bueh  considerable  forces  that  ^letellus 
daiiNl  nr.t  iittack  them.  Metollus  seems  to  have 
rrtiiriii'd  CO  Home  in  the  courst^  of  this  vear,  and  to 
have  dii-d  in  the  s;ime  year,  as  his  name  docs  not 
occur  :i,:;ain.  In  his  teHtiiment  he  left  Carrinas 
(piokibly  till*  consul  of  B.  c.  Ao)  the  heir  of  all  his 
proiM'rty,  passio-,'  over  all  the  Metelli  and  likewise 
x\\v  Chiadii,  with  whom  he  was  so  nearly  connected 
(A'al.  Miix.  vii.  I'l.  §  \^.)  Metellus  did  not  adhere 
strictly  to  the  pnlitieal  princi}>les  of  his  family.  lie 
(lid  not  hupport  the  aristocracy,  like  his  brother  ; 
nor,  on  the  othrr  hand,  can  he  be  said  to  have 
been  'x  leader  of  the  democracy.     He  was  in  fact 
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little  more  than  a  ■erwant  of  Pompej,  ud 
to  bu  bidding  at  one  time  oppoeed,  and  a&  amh 
supported  Cicero.  (Appi  AtHkr.  95 ;  Fior.  iii.  I 
Joieph.  Ant  iv.  2.  {  3,^.  •/.  i.  6.  |  3  ;  PIblQ 
Min.  20  ;  Dion  Caw.  zxxvii.  38— 51,  JEzziz.  1^ 
54 ;  Plut.  Ou9.  21  ;  the  pasMgea  of  Ciecn  i 
Orelli's  ORom.  TmU,  vol.  ii.  p.  107.  &c.) 

22.  Q.  CAiciura,  Q.  p.  MsTKLLra  Pit 
S<;ipju,  the  adopted  son  of  Metellua  Pius  [Nol  \9 
lie  was  the  son  of  P.  Comelina  Scipio  Nosia 
praetor  a  c.  94,  nnd  Licinia,  a  daughter  cf  tfa 
orator  L.  Crassos,  and  was  a  giandaon  of  P.  ConM 
lius  Scipio  Nasica,  consul  B  c  1 1 1,  and  Caeclia. ; 
daughter  of  Mctellut  Mooedonicua.  Throogh  hi 
grandmother  be  was  tberefore  deaoended  froD  tb 
family  of  the  Metelli,  into  which  he  was  sabit 
quently  adopted.  Before  hia  adopttoa  he  bote  tki 
names  of  P.  Cornelias  Scipio  Nasica,  and  hence  la 
nauie  is  giren  in  Tarious  fonus.  Sometiacs  be  i 
called  P.  Scipio  Nasica,  sometimea  Q.  MelcQfl 
Scipio,  nnd  sometimes  simply  Scipio  or  MeteSai 
His  full  legal  name,  as  it  appears  in  a  lenatas  coa 
sultom  (Cic.  anl  Fam,  viii.  8),  is  the  one  given  id 
the  conmieucement  of  tbia  notice.  Appiaa  cno 
neouslv  gives  liim  the  praenomen  Lnciuk  (&  C 
ii.  24.) 

Metellus  is  first  mentioned  in  B.  c.  63,  vhea  hi 
is  said  to  have  come  to  Cicero  bj  night,  along  wiik 
M.  Crassus  and  MAroellos,  bringing  with  ikM 
letters  relating  to  the  conspiracy  of  Caiiliae.  b 
li.  c.  (iO  he  was  elected  tribune  'of  the  plebs,  tal 
was  iu;ciised  of  bribery  by  M.  Favonina,  who  ksi 
failed  in  his  election,  and  was  defended  bj  Ckcra 
lie  was  tribune  in  B.  c  59,  and  waa  one  of  tJN 
college  of  pontif!ii  before  whom  Cicero  spoke  le 
spectint;  his  house  in  B.  c.  57.  In  the  latter  yesi 
he  exhibited  gladiatorial  games  in  honoor  of  hi 
deceased  father,  Metellus  Pius.  In  bl  c.  53  Sctpii 
was  a  candidate  for  the  consulship  along  with  Pha 
tins  Ilypsaeus  and  Milo,  and  was  sopportrd  by  thi 
Cludijin  mob,  since  he  was  opposed  to  Milo.  Th 
candidates  had  recourse  to  the  moot  nnbhukini 
bribery,  and  to  open  violence  and  ferae.  Th 
most  frightful  scenes  were  daily  occurring  in  th 
streets  of  Rome  ;  and  these  disturbances  vcv 
secretly  fomented  by  Pompey,  who  was  anxioos  t 
Ih)  luimed  dictator,  for  the  purpose  of  restoriij 
order  to  the  city,  and  thereby  pi»seasing  the  povc 
which  might  enable  him  to  crush  Caesar,  of  wbn 
he  had  now  become  jealous.  The  gom^fi;^  coal 
not  be  lield  for  the  election  of  consuls  ;  and  who 
the  murder  of  Cli>dius  at  the  licgiuning  of  the  ibi 
lowing  year,  u.  c.  o2,  thn-w  the  state  almost  iai 
anarchy,  the  senate  consented  that  Pompey  sheai 
be  elected  sole  consul.  This  took  place  at  the  en 
of  February';  and  shortly  afterwards  ho  mairic 
CornelLi,  the  daughter  of  Sscipio,  to  whom  he  shorn 
]iarticular  favour.  Ilypsaeus  und  Scipio  were  boi 
accuciHl  of  bribery  ;  but  though  both  were  equal) 
guilty,  tlie  fonncr  only  was  condemned.  On  U 
1st  of  August  Pompey  made  Scipio  hia  coUeafiue  i 
the  consulship  ;  and  Scipio  sliowed  hit  giaiitad 
by  iihing  ever}'  effort  to  destroy  the  powvr  < 
Caesar  and  ftrongthen  that  of  Pompey.  He  wi 
all  the  more  ready  to  exert  himself  m  Ponpej 
favour,  since  the  Litter  was  now  obliged  to  eaii 
into  a  close  connection  with  the  aristoamtical  pait 
to  which  Scipio  belonged,  for  the  potpooe  of  cnau 
ing  his  rival.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  MetcOi 
after  liis  appointment  to  the  couanUhip  waa  to  bra 
forward  a  law  restoring  to  the  cenaoia  tlic  pawt 
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y  had  Urn  depriied  bj  ClDdi^^  in- 
by  10  tXfei  Catai't  fjujidi  From  ihfl 
■CDBK  ;  tor  Jul  he  wm  actiuled  by  no  deure  to 
preKrre  the  puriiy  mi,i  monjiiy  of  the  body,  lh« 
•DUidnloui  u)a  relaWU  by  Valvrliia  Ubiuoiu  (ix. 
I.§8)»a>uflii:)>mtpn>[>r.  In  ib«  ful 
{a.c.6l)ScipiopiDpoKil 
of  Seplrmber  that  Iht  M^r 

-■■  -m  the  Onllic  ytovinm  on  the  liiofMitth 
>llowiiig  yCM  ;  hill  Al  thll  propotilidO  wu 
■ni  rather  too  u[<fn  ■  dcclaRitiuii  of  hoitilily 
agsinst  Caraor,  it  »A>  decrrrd  IhnI  tfaa  connbu 
pro«Lnc*i  in  geneml  nLoulii  be  Lruughi  beSoK  the 
Aenatfl  on  that  day,  AVhcn  tlrongcr  meuures 
urere  reulTcd  upon  by  the  luiatocnicy,  Sdpio  igiiin 
AppejiTed  Lbremoflt  in  uiying  their  adoption.  He 
vfHniily  oKonded  ihp  cmtul  Lcntuloi  wben  he 
proposed  in  the  lenalr  niih..  beginning  of  Juiinrj, 
u.  0.  -19,  thai  CaeHi  elionld  diuniH  hit  umy  by  a 
cerittin  day,  or  elM  b*  wgnidod  u  an  enemy  n(  (be 

*j.  Cauini,   placed   tlieir  Teto  upon  the  decne. 
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kind  of  oppreuion.  After  collecling  large  mini  of 
money  and  a  coDcidenble  body  of  tnou,  be  look 
up  hii  winter-quorters  at  IVrgunuui,  luting  hit 
proiriiMx  quite  unprotected  j\nd  cxpued  to  ■  fr«h 
nltack  of  the  Parlhutnt.  At  Ihe  beginning  oif  the 
fuliowing  yeai,   B.  c.    48,   he   wa»   prrjiMiag  to 

lu'ceivod  a  tummou  frum  Pompey  to  join  hJiD  with 
hit  trODpt,  at  Caeiar  had  already  cruMed  over  to 
Oreece.  Caeiar  ienl  Domitiut  Calvinut  into  Mace- 
donin,  and  L.  Cnuiai  Lnnginoi  inio  Thrualy  to 
oppOK  ijcipio,  but  no  bnltls  took  place  betnien 
tliem,  according  to  the  ualement  of  Caetor  {D.  C. 
iii.  :)6— 38),  although  a  dillenut  occoont  ii  given 
by  oilier  wtiten.  (Dion  C«h.  ili.  SI  ;  Appian, 
1).  C  ii.  CO.)  At  all  rrcDtt  Suipia  iriu  iiiuhJe  to 
join  Pompey  till  Caeiai'a  repotie  at  Djrrhochlum 
obliged  Culviuut  to  uuile  hit  fonea  vilh  Ihoae  of 
(artar.  Scipio  thereuiun  took  potwuiun  of  Itr 
ri^ha,and  ihortly  after  j^iined  Pumpey,  who  diTtdsd 
■    '  ■  ■   ■  im.     Confidcnl  o( 


Poropc 


itarrcl  with  one  anottier  lupecting  Ihe  dii 
le  tpoil  i  and  Scipiu  hod  a  liolenl  all* 
hicb  detcei;ded  to  penonnl  abute,  with  Domitiui 
hcnobarbui  and  Leiitulut  Spinther.  letpecting 
le  office  of  ponlifei  uiuimu^  which  Caetw  liica 
M.  The  bottle  of  I'li^irwlij  annihilMed  iben 
ro.petli.     In   ihii  luiilc  :fd 
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centre  of  the  Pompeion  troopi,  and  wai  oppoted  by 
hit  old  advenuy,  Duniitiui  Cultinn. 

Afut  the  loat  of  the  Lottie  of  Phamlin,  Me- 
tellui  fied,  finl  to  Corcyn  and  then  to  Africn, 
wfaEn  it  wai  hoped  that  the  amy  of  Attiui  Varai 
and  the  ataiitance  of  Joba,  king  of  Ntunidia,  might 
rettore  the  bUen  Awtune*  of  the  Pompeian  party. 
Through  the  influence  of  Cain,  Scipio  ohuined  tha 
lupremo  command,  ai  being  of  eoniular  tank, 
much  to  the  (higrin  of  Vaiut,  who  laid  ilniDi  lo  it. 
At  toon  u  Scipio  had  receiicd  the  coinniand.be 
attempted  lo  drttroy  tbe  ilnportant  town  of  Utica, 
in  Older  lo  gratify  Jubi,  and  it  wu  with  diSculty 
llml  Cato  precenled  him  brim  doing  iL     Hit  con- 

dcnd  the  inhabitonla  and  laid  wule  the  country. 
At  length  Cauar  Uaded  in  Africa,  at  the  end  of 
Ilecnubcr,  B.  e.  iT,  and  in  the  mimth  of  April  in 
the  folloming  year,  b.  c  4G,  ha  defeated  &dpio  aiid 
Ju)n  at  [he  dniiire  batthi  of  ThaptuL  Scipio 
immediately  fled  to  the  tea,  and  with  a  unaJl 
tquadrcn  of  ibipa  itenred  tint  for  Ulica;  but, 
learning  ftora  Coto  that  Uieie  would  be  no  aMuriiy 
for  him  there,  he  put  out  to  tea,  intaiding  to  tail 
oret  to  Spain.  Conuaiy  windt,  however,  obliged 
hint  to  pm  back  to  Oippo  Regina,  where  he  tfii  in 
with  the  aeet  of  P.  Silliu,  who  fought  on  Caewi^ 
tide.  Uii  nnidl  Hiuadron  wu  oieipowered ;  and, 
a>  he  aaw  that  eacape  wai  impoiaible,  he  tiabbtd 
himtolf  and  leaped  into  the  trtu 

Sapio  never  eihibiled  any  pnwft  of  (inking 
abilitiea  either  in  war  or  in  pvace  ;  and  the  pnK 
tninent  pact  whidi  he  played  in  thcae  ttotmy  bniea 
wai  cJiiotly  owing  to  hii  high  eonneciioni.  Iwing  a 
Scipio  by  birth,  a  ftletellut  by  adoption,  and,  by 
the  marnige  o(  hia  dangbler,  the  fiilhe^tn<law  of 
Pmopey.  The  lore  of  countrf  luul  the  fiMdmn  of 
the  lepnblic  (the  watchwordi  with  which  ha 
fought  agnintt  Caeiar)  were  a  DKre  tham  ;  he  wiM 
obtain  fnc  himutf  and  hit  parly 


IMS  ' 


the  endutiva 


tf  the  piYiTincea,  that  they  OUAbt  nultia 
to  gtaiify  thrii  lore  of  luxury  and  poiup.  Im 
pullic.  Scipio  ihowtd  himielf  cruet,  lindictiti,  and 
oppntHTo  1  iu  privalCi  he  wat  mean,  avahdooi, 
and  licentioua,  even  beyond  meat  of  hii  (anuai- 
ponriet.  A  itriking  intlanc*  of  hit  profligacy  it 
given  in  the  tale  nUted  by  Talrriui  Maximiu« 
which  bai  already  been  refenwl  to.  (Piul,  CU  IS  | 
Dion  Cott.  tl.  61,  iliii.  9;  App^M.^.  CiL  34,3S, 
60,  76,  B7,  35—100;  Coca.  U.CL  1—4.  ffi.  31 
—33.  30,  SJ,  82.  83,  B.  .1/>^  ?»•>"•:  ^11. 
Pomp,  fij,  Oiet^  30.  Oat.  Mi*.  flOi  Uv.  OiiL  1 1 3, 
IM;  VaLUu.ii.S.S3:lbe[ttwignDrClcim)ia 
OrelliV  Omim.  TuII.  lel.  R  p.  i03,  Ac.) 

The  two  coiEi  annexed  Kere  ittiKk  by  Me- 
lellnt  Scipio.     On  the  obven*  of  llir  former  it  du 
-    -  --     'lutih.  bnadi. 


1  the  r 


which  refen  eTidently  to  hit  oommanJ  In  AfHeg, 
The  head  on  the  nb>er«  e(  the  tetter  li  alia  Ui. 
certain ;  beneath  it  it  an  eogb'i  hnHJ.  atid  tho 
legend  it  mitiL.  riva  aiiF.  mr. :  lb*  ntcrvi 
lepietenti  a  pair  of  icalei  hanging  from  a  cncnu- 
eopin,  witb  a  tella  cunilii  beneath,  oa  en*  tide  et 
which  it  an  FOr  of  eon,  a&d  on  the  olber  aide  • 
band  gnupiug  mmething.  The  legend  raaia. 
iVN.  [.an.  rRn(rB^  irfen  to  Cnttnt  JonUnus 
onaof^iplo'V  le|[»i*«,  who  vrird  with  the  titla 
legalui  propraetor*.  [CaAfami,  Na.?ft,p.llfl3,ihl 
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OOIN8  OP   METXLLU8  8CIPIO. 

23.  Q.  Cabcilius  Mbtbllus  Crbticus.  His 
descent  and  that  of  his  two  brothers  is  qoite  nn- 
certain  ;  for  he  evidently  could  not  bare  been  the 
son  of  Mctellus  Mocedoniciis,  as  Floras  (iiL  8. 
§  1)  states.  (Dmmann,  vol.  ii.  p.  50.)  Metellus 
was  consul  B.  c.  69  with  Q.  Hortensius,  and  ob- 
tained the  conduct  of  the  war  against  Crete,  which 
Hortensius  had  declined,  when  the  lot  had  given 
this  province  to  him.  Metellus  left  Italy  in  B.  c. 
68  with  three  legions.  He  was  engaged  two 
wliole  years  in  the  subjugation  of  the  island,  and 
did  not  return  to  Rome  till  the  third.  The  diffi- 
culty of  the  conquest  was  much  increased  by  the 
unwarrantable  interference  of  Pompey ;  for  after 
Cydonia,  Cnossus,  and  many  other  towns  had  fidlen 
into  the  hands  of  Metellus,  and  the  war  seemed 
ulmoHt  at  an  end,  the  Cretans  sent  to  offer  their  sub- 
mission to  Pompey,  from  whum  they  hoped  to  obtain 
more  favourable  terms  than  from  Metellus.  By 
the  Gabinian  law,  passed  in  b.  c.  67,  which  gave  to 
IN)iRpey  the  conduct  of  the  war  against  the 
pirates,  the  supreme  commaiul  in  the  whole  of  the 
Mediterranean  was  also  assigned  to  him ;  he 
therefore  had  a  pretext  for  interfering  in  the  affairs 
of  Crete,  but  it  was  clearly  never  intended  that  he 
should  supersede  Metellus.  His  emissaries  had 
probably  persuaded  the  Cretans  to  make  this  offer ; 
but  however  this  may  be,  he  immediately  complied 
with  their  request,  and  sent  his  legate  L.  Octavius 
to  receive  the  surrender  of  their  towns,  and  shortly 
afterwards  another  of  his  legates,  Cornelius  Sisenna, 
came  to  the  island  from  Greece  with  the  command 
of  some  troops.  Metellus,  however,  refused  to 
take  any  notice  of  their  claims,  and  continued  to 
attack  and  subdue  the  towns,  although  the  in- 
habitants were  encouraged  in  their  resistance  to 
him  by  the  legates  of  Pompey.  Eleuthcra  and 
Luppa  fell  into  his  hands  ;  and  in  the  capture  of 
the  latter  town  Octavius  was  made  prisoner,  but 
dismissed  by  Metellus  with  contempt.  Cornelius 
Sisenna  had  meantime  died,  and  hitherto  Octavius 
had  not  ventured  to  use  force  against  Metellus,  but 
now  he  employed  the  troops  of  Sisenna  to  fight  on 
the  side  of  the  Cretans.  But  as  these  troops 
shnrtiv  afterwards  withdrew  from  the  island,  for 
some  reason  unknown  to  us,  Octavius  took  refuge 
with  A  nation  in  Hierapytna,  from  which,  however, 
he  fled  at  the  approach  of  Metellus,  leaving  the 
Cretans  to  their  fate.  Thereupon  Lasthenes  and 
Panares,  tlie  chief  leaders  of  the  Cretans,  made 
their  submission  to  him,  and  the  war  was  brought 
to  a  close. 
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In  B.  c.  66  Metdhu  rBtonwd  to  Robb,  VbI  ] 
WH  prevented  from  obtaimng  a  toimph  kjii 
partisans  of  Pompcj.  MetaiUiUp  bowwvB^  en 
not  relinquish  his  daim  to  a  trimnpli,  and  aeoH 
ingly  resolved  to  wait  in  the  neighboiDhood  of  ii 
city  till  more  fisTonxablo  dreimiataneea.  Hii  j 
tienoe  was  as  great  as  hia  deain  ibr  the  bflBNi 
for  he  was  still  waiting  before  tha  city  ia  a.  c.  f 
when  the  conspiracj  of  Catiline  bndte  oaL  h 
was  sent  into  Apulia  to  pievent  an  aypntnaii 
rising  of  the  elaTes  ;  and  in  the  faUowi^  jsi 
B.  c.  62,  after  the  death  of  Cbtilina,  be  was  i 
length  permitted  to  make  hia  triampfaal  cbIibbi 
into  Rome,  and  receifed  the  nmame  of  Crrtiei 
He  was  robbed,  however,  of  the  chief 
of  his  triumph,  Lastbenea  and  Paaarea^ 
tribime  of  the  plebs  compelled  him  to  eamadir  I 
Pompey. 

Metellus,  as  was  natnxany  to  be  ezpecird,  joiH 
Lncnllns  and  the  other  leaden  of  the  arirtwiBfj^i 
their  opposition  to  Pompey,  and  anrf  undid  Ib  |n 
▼enting  the  latter  from  obtaininff  the  latificatisB  i 
his  acts  in  Asia.  In  &  c.  60  Metdhu  was  sa 
by  the  senate  with  two  otlien  to  inveatq^  lb 
state  of  Gaul,  where  a  rising  of  the  people  «a 
apprehended.  He  is  mentioned  by  Ciecto,  ia  ac  57 
as  one  of  the  pontiffii  before  whom  he 
ing  his  house,  and  he  probably  died  ao 
(Liv.  EjriU  98—100  ;  Flor.  ui.  7,  it.  3; 
▼i.  11  ;  Oros.  vi.  4;  VeU.  Pat.  iL  34^  38;  Jmb 
xxxix.  5 ;  Appian,  Sic  6  ;  Dion  Caaa.  JF^pL  171 
zxxvL  1,  2;  Pint.  Pimp,  29  ;  SalL  CbL  30;  Ck 
Verr,  i.  9,  proFlaeo.  3,  IS,  40,  fa  Pibea.  34.  ei 
Att,  i.  19,  de  Har,  Retp.  6L) 

24.  L.  Cabcilii»  MiTBLLcaa  brother  of  tb 
preceding  [No.  23],  was  praetor  &  c.  71«  aad  a 
propraetor  succeeded  Verrea  in  the  goT>fnmfai  i 
Sicily  in  B.  c.  70.  He  defeated  the  piiateai  wb 
had  conquered  the  Roman  fleet  and  takca  posHS 
sion  of  the  harbour  of  Syncose,  and  coBpeU 
them  to  leave  the  island.  His  admiiiiiiialisa  i 
praised  by  Cicero  for  restwing  peace  and  oecarih 
to  the  inhabitants,  after  the  frightful  aeenea  wbid 
had  been  enacted  there  by  Verm  s  bat  he  nevH 
theless  attempted,  in  conjunction  with  hia  bncben 
to  shield  Vetres  from  injustice,  and  tried  te  vn 
Tent  the  Sicilians  from  bringing  fiBrinod  tW 
testimony  and  complaints  against  him.  He  wi 
consul  B.  c.  68  with  Q.  Marcins  Rex,  bat  died  ■ 
the  beginning  of  his  year.  (Liv.  H^riL  M;  On 
vi  3 ;  Cic  Verr.  Act  l  9,  Accoa.  ii.  4,  iii.  H 
ii.  28,  56,  67,   iiL  53,  m  i>^  4;  DioB  Cte 

XXXT.  4.) 

25.  M.  Cabcilius  Mbtbllvb,  biotbv  e(  d 
two  preceding  [Noa.  23,  24],  was  pnetor  B.&  C9 
in  the  same  year  that  bia  eldeat  bnther  wi 
consul.  The  lot  gare  him  the  preaidciiey  in  il 
court  de  penmiie  rqKtumdie,  and  Venea  was  va 
anxious  that  his  trial  should  come  on  befim  Mi 
tellus.  (Cic  Verr,  Act  L  8, 9, 1 0.)  Since  he  did  ■ 
obtain  the  consulship,  Dnnnann  eonjeetmca  (n 
ii.  p.  57)  that  the  gladiaton  of  M.  Metellaa,  wba 
Cicero  mentions  in  &  c.  60  (chI  AiL  ii.  1.  |  1 
may  haye  belonged  to  the  son  of  the  pnwtor,  ai 
were  exhibited  by  him  in  honoor  oihia  frtbi 
who  would  therefore  haTo  died  about  thia  time. 

26.  Q.  Cabcilius  MaTBLLimCaancDa, ilea 
jectured  by  Drumann  (toL  ii.  p.  37)  to  haie  bsi 
the  son  of  No.  23,  and  to  have  boon  the  oBMrt 
with  C.  Trebonius,  who  inpportcd  the  ■^*rtiiiB  i 
Clodius  into  a  plebeian  nmi^,  when  TiabM 


METilAPU3. 

(Cic.  ad  Fam.  xy.  21.  |  2.)     Tlii. 


r  Ihe 


(ollnigui  of  Trrbonlui  ii  doI  (tch  mentioned  in 
tlw  punge  of  Cic*ro  rafcmd  to  kbore.  Cicero 
^eakt  (ad  Atl.  W.  7-  9  2}.  in  B.  c.  JC,  loan  aTter 
hii  return  from  uile,  of  s  McleUu  who  had  iaUlj 
dirJ,  DTid  who  had  ulimja  acted  Wly  lomiTdi 
him.  .At  thii  Metrlliia  cannot  be  nny  of  Ihc  cele- 
bfEttd  pnom  of  that  name,  Dnimann  (Uppom 
him  %a  linie  been  ihe  collengiie  of  Tnbnnint. 

2?.  U  C*»CU.JUI1  MiTILLDd  CitmcUB.  a  Km 
probably  of  No.  54  (comp.  Cic.  Tm-,  iii.  68),  wu 
(ribune  nf  the  pleba.  B.  c.  49.  and,  Iroe  to  the  borc- 
ditary  principle*  of  bii  fiunilf.  dimtingDitbtd  him- 
•elf  bjr  fail  wnrm  tnpport  of  the  aritiocracj.  He 
did  list  fij  ftom  Rome  on  the  approach  of  CaMtu- 
with  Pompey  and  tho  mt  of  hia  forty,  bnl  re- 
mained behind  in  the  city.  Be  stto  ihoved  hia 
courage  in  attempting  to  pnient  Ciuac  from 
tahii:g  poaieaiian  of  Ibe  ucRd  tmuuiy,  and  ddIj 
(nTe  waj  upon  being  threatened  with  death. 
(Pint.  Caa.  M,  /'o«p.  82  j  Dion  Ctu.  ali.  17  i 
AppLan,  a  C.  iL  11 ;  Cbm.  B.  C.  i.  3:1 ;  Lucan,  ill 
lU,  Ac.;  Cic.  ad  AIL  X.  4.  8.)  Ho  HKm  after- 
wanla  left  RomB,  and  waa  at  Capm  at  the  brgin. 
ning  of  March,  when  Pompey  waa  on  the  point  of 
leaving  Ilnly.  Cicero  menliona  Oodia  aa  his 
molhtr-in-law.  who  may  perhapi  haie  been  Ifae 
wife  of  Metellni,  conaul  u.  c  Gi>.  [No.  SO.} 
(Cii^  mi  Au.  ii.6,  S3.] 

Then  irtu  a  Mrlellua  who  fought  on  Ihe  aide  of 
Antony  in  the  lail  civil  war,  wbi  token  pn- 
•oncF  at  tlie  balile  of  Actium.  and  whoav  Lile  wnt 
•partd  hj  OclBTiali  at  the  inteiteuion  of  hi*  ion, 
who  bad  fonght  on  the  aide  of  the  btlcr.  (Appian, 
B.  C.  IT.  i2.}  The  elder  of  ibete  Metelli  may 
hacs  been  the  tribune  of  8.  c  49  -,  but  thia  ii  only 
eonjwlure. 

au.  M.  CAKCiiiua  MR^«LLIJ^  vm  piDlnbly  of 
No.  23.  ia  meolioned  bj  Cicero  in  B.  c  £0  (ail 
Aa.  iL  l.g]}.     SeeNo.2j. 

■JD.  Q.C*BCiLiti»  MxTMLLfi  CsiTitua,  contul 
*.  u.  7  Hilh  A.  Uciniu*  Nina,  wu  probably 
grandaon  of  No.  23,  and  aon  of  No.  26,  if  the 
iiilUr  eoer  eiialed.     <Dii>n  Ca«,  Iv.  30  ;  FatiL) 

3ft.  L.  {Ca«cimob)  Ml  ■        ■       - 


It  knOHn  ft 
I  of  which  >a  annoied.     The  c 


a  ha* 


the  hi'iuluf  Apollo,  with  (l.)  It' 

the     reTcne.   a  nan    lilting   on    ameiot.   wnoni 

benpath,  ROMA.  It  ihna  nppean  that  the  col- 
ka^uea  of  tfais  MeiellDi  were  A.  Albiun*  and  C. 
Malleolua.     (Eckbel,  .oL  *.  p.  379.) 


METilAPUS  (M/0anit,  an  Atfaenian  ■ 

the  Cnbciri.  He  «u  much  (killed  in  all  kinda  of 
myateriea  and  orgiea.  and  made  aeveial  altetation* 
in  the  myilerie*  at  Anitania.  (Paai.ir.  l-ff 
IVeltker,  &^  AtttAyl.  Tril.  p.  ■270.)         [L.  aj 


METHODIUS. 

METII.^RME  (H>MpfiTi),adniighKi  of  kin( 
Pygmalion,  and  wife  of  Cinyiaa.  (Apolloi  iij. 
U.  §  3  ;  camp.  Cinvrae.)  (L.  S.] 

METHODIUS  (Maftilioi).  I,  Snmamed  tho 
Apoitlh  of  Bofaemia,  enjoy*  great  reputation  in 
the  hiitoty  of  Ibe  chnrch  sa  well  aa  of  Ihe  fine 
ana  He  lived  in  the  ninth  cenlury  of  onr  ert, 
fat  a  native  of  Theaaalonioi.  and  went  to  Con- 
order  of  St.  Boailina  CyriDiii.  For  ume  time  be 
lived  in  Rome,  and  dcmted  hiniaelf  to  painting,  in 
which  be  TDM  10   aueh  celebrity  that,  after  hi* 

frnm  Bognrii,  king  of  Rulgnria.  to  trpait  to  hi* 
court  at  Niropolia.  The  king  being  fond  of  pio- 
lure*  repreaentinc  battle*  and  the  like  bloody  aub- 
jeols,  reqiiuled  him  H>  eiecnte  wimetliing  mftni 
terrible  for  him  than  be  had  ever  aeen  brron  ;  and 
npon  tbil  fuggefetion.  Metbodioa  punted  the  I^al 
Judgment  with  aueh  effipct,  Ibat  Bogorta,  wbaae 
mind  had  almady  a  turn  for  the  Chriitian  religion, 
enlrealed  the  akilinl  monk  to  taptiie  him  forthwith, 
and  thui  enable  him  to  find  pirdon  with  God  on 
tbedairoflbelailjudgmenL  Thii  wB>cXKlly  what 
hietbodiui  had  in  view  when  he  chose  that  •nbjeet. 
The  convenuon  of  the  king  wa*  followed  by  that 

adopted  the  Chtiitian  religion.  Al  that  pnlod 
rhriituinlty  wa*  daily  toiing  ground  in  Aaia.  where 
the  influsDce  of  Moh.-in>medaniam  beouna  otcN 
whelming  ;  but  Ihe  iottrt  in  the  South  wore  more 
tluui  balanced  by  the  viciorie*  of  the  CroM  in  th* 
Nonh,  obtained  through  the  nohle  Hal  of  iha 
Greek  clergy,  among  whom  our  Hethodioi  and  (hit 
brothct?)  Ctrilluji,  were  then  the  moil  lumlnona 
(tan.  ShonlyarterthemnvenionoftheBulgaiiuit, 
which  look  phu«  in  S53  and  the  following  jrein 
(perhnp*  only  in  BGH.  Miihodini  waa  aenl  inU 
ilie  cDnntrie*  north  of  the  Danabe.  when  ha  dii- 
played  the  greatett  acliTiiy  among  the  Slaioolan 
popuhilion  of  Panaonia  and  the  adjacent  eonnlriet: 
he  reiided  there  in  the  quality  of  archUahop  o( 
Pannonia,  and  he  repaired  thither  a*  early  a*  fUS, 
or  at  leaal  not  biter  than  863.  He  it  «ud  to  htia 
atuilrd  Cyrillui  in  inventing  (ho  Slaronian  alpti»- 
bet,  which  i>  the  parent  of  the  preiant  Ruauan 
and  Servian  alpbabel* ;  and  he  wa*  active  in 
translating  the  whide  of  (ho  Oibie  and  aevnal 
lituTgical  hsoki  into  Uie  Slaionian  langoagri.  la 
S7B  be  »n*  tammontd  by  pope  John  VIIL  lo 
come  to  Rome,  and  lo  ihow  cauae  why  be  abonld 
not  be  piiniahed  for  having  innalaled  the  Daaa 
into  Slavonian,  and  introduced  it  in  thai  bnii  iota 
the  churcbea  of  hia  dioceae  ;  bnl  il  appears  bf  did 
not  obey  the  anmBooa.  About  BWI  Hethodiu 
converted  dakt  BxRiww  of  Bohemia,  who  loan 
nlterwatds  became  king  of  Magna  Moravia,  lo 
the   Chriaiian   religion ;    and    now  all    tb«    Bo- 

brr.  aDbmitted  hkewite  to  tlia  Mt  at  bapliMB. 
Tboio  aiT,  however,  doabla  aa  to  th*  coDTenioo 
nf  Dohomta  by  Melhodiiu,  reapccting  which 
the  cntdir  will  find  nuire  infonnalinn  in  the 
•uuRwB  qiulfd  below.  The  timi>  of  the  death  of 
Metbsdiua  i*  not  eiactly  known,  hot  thni  Bi«h 
ia  oertain,  that  he  died  after  RNS,  and  puhapt 
in  the  beginning  of  the  tanth  century,  al  a  terf 
advanced  age.  In  later  venn  he  waa  canoniaed. 
The  Urrrk*  and  SlsvaniiuK  Rlebiala  hiu  on  lb* 
1 1  th  of  May  :  but  in  the  Marl 
Ii  the  Slh  of  Maich.     A>  to 
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fMiinting,  Le  Bean  (//w/.  du  Bas  Empire^  voL  siv. 
p.  .'i62)  cnlla  Iiim  the  most  eminent  painter  of  hit 
tiinu.  It  is,  however,  well  known  that  hit  con- 
t<*mpoiBrieB,  Modalulph  in  France,  Tntilo  in  Oer- 
nuiny,  and  IjazaniB  in  ConBtantinople,  enjoyed  alto 
a  first-rate  reputation  as  pain  ten.  (Fabric.  BUtL 
iira«c  ToL  vii.  p.  27*2  ;  Ccdren.  p.  489,  &c.  ;  Si- 
meon Metaphr.  Annai.  p. 4 12,  &C. ;  Zuiiar.  vol.  iL 
p.  13.5,  &C.,  in  the  Paris  edition  ;  i^iiland,  VUae 
CyriUi  et  MethodU;  J.  O.  Strcdowsky,  Vita  Me- 
thod, in  Sacra  Moraviae  J  J  id,  Sulabach,  1 7 1 0, 4  to. ; 
(■hr.  Sam.  Schmidt,  Ward  das  ChrutMtkum  im 
JioktWH  vou  Meihud  {Methodius)^  j'c  emge/ukri9 
Leipzig,  1789,  Bvo.) 

2.  CoNPBSsuR,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  was 
called  'OfioXoyiTct^  or  Cunfvftar^  on  account  of  his 
firm  adherence  to  the  worship  of  images.  lie  was 
a  native  of  Syracuse,  whrre  he  was  bom  towards 
the  close  of  the  eighth  century  of  our  era,  but  went 
to  Constantinople  and  took  holy  orders,  after 
giving  his  property  to  the  church  and  the  poor.  For 
some  time  he  lived  in  a  convent  in  the  island  of 
OhioR.  The  severe  nieasun^ft  of  the  emperor  Leo 
Armcnus  induced  him  to  take  refuge  among  the 
ortliodox  in  Ilonte,  but  he  returned  to  Greece  after 
the  dcAth  of  I-,co,  in  »J0.  Shortly  afterwards  he 
\tas  Kent  by  Nicophorus,  patrLirch  of  Constanti- 
nnpjo,  as  anilxasKulor  to  pope  Pushalis,  who  en- 
trusted him  with  a  letter  to  Michael,  in  order 
t4i  persimdc  the  emperor  to  behave  less  harshly 
aif.iinnt  the  orthodox.  For  this  service  poor 
l^Icthodius  paid  very  dearly.  Michael,  oflfendcd 
by  the  popc^s  letter,  ordered  seven  hundred  lashes 
to  l>e  inflicted  upon  the  back  of  Methodius,  who, 
half  dead,  was  tliroA^n  into  an  awful  dungeon  in 
fine  of  the  isUnds  of  the  I'ropontis,  where  he  would 
have  perished  from  want  of  food  had  not  a  poor 
iisliennan  accidentally  discovered  him,  and  kept 
liiin  alive  by  occasional  supplies  of  bread  and  fish. 
lie  remained  there  several  years  ;  but  being  a  man 
of  great  talents  and  acknowledged  skill  in  admi- 
nistrative afTnirs,  he  was  readied  by  Theophilus, 
fiun  and  successor  uf  Michael,  who  gave  him  suitable 
a(>artments  in  his  own  palace.  In  a  short  time 
^lotlioditis  obkiined  great  influence  at  the  court;  but 
his  orthodox  principle  caused  him  a  second  flogging 
and  a  second  iniprihonnient  in  his  former  dungeon. 
Again  released,  he  returned  to  Constantinople  and 
was  compelled  to  accompsmy  Theophilus  in  his  cam- 
paigns against  tlic  Arabs,  the  emperor  being  in 
want  of  his  talents,  although  he  did  not  trust  him 
butUciently  to  leave  him  in  the  capital.  His  life, 
liowcver,  was  far  from  being  agreeable,  several 
]il')t3  having  bt>en  made  to  ruin  him :  among  other 
charges  brought  fortli  ai^ainst  him  was  tiiat  of 
having  committed  fornication  with  a  reputed 
CDurti^an,  who  declared  she  was  pregnant  by  the 
pious  bishop  ;  but  Methodius  cleared  himM^lf  of  this 
imputed  misdemeanour.  Theophilus  died  in  842. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  widow,  Tlieodora,  who 
reigned  for  her  infant  son,  Michael  III.;  and  being 
a  profi'M^iil  iVieml  of  images  she  l^estowed  her 
|H>\V(>rf'ul  protection  u[>on  Methodius,  and  caused 
him  to  be  chosen  })atriiux;h  of  Constantinople  in  the 
very  year  of  his  accession  (842),  This  high  office 
jMethoilius  held  till  his  death,  on  the  1 4th  of  .lunc, 
840',  displaying  constantly  the  greatest  activity  in 
mppressing  the  icon«H:lasls,  and  restoring  the  wop- 
£i>ip  of  images.  Methndnis  was  a  very  learned 
»'uin,  and  wrote  a  considerable  number  of  works  on 
dirinity,  of  which  scvund  ha\e  come  down  to  us. 
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and  haTe  been  fnind  well  wortliy  of  paUa 
The  most  important  are : — I.  EmBumimm  &  Dk 
Arw^nffkae.  Editioni:  the  Qteek  tejct*  FWi 
1516,  8ra  ;  Paris,  1562,  8vo. ;  Oneoe  et  U 
in  the  Moond  Tolmne  of  **  Opeim  SL  Die 
Areoa,"*  Antwerp,  1634,  foL  The  qae 
whether,  in  compoamg  thia  woric,  ICethodiaa 
guilty  of  plagiarism  by  etenling  fitim  the  monk 
duinut,  who  wrote  on  the  aame  sabject,  cam 
literary  fsud,  which  it  largely  «*'fnwril  in  Fi 
ciut,  to  whom  we  lefier  the  reader.  ^  OnA 
eoB  qui  diewU  t  Qmd  pn^uil  Fitim»  Dm 
Oxnece  et  Latine,  by  Oretienia,  in  the 

lume  of  his  work,  D*  Cfntat,     3L  Dt 

mttmia  et  AnMoe  m  Tlemqtia^  ei  da  JMpam  i  m 
In  Ramoe  Palmarum,  two  ontiooa,  Gcaeee  d 
tine,  in  Comb£fis*a  edition  of  the  woiki  of  Mei 
dim  Patarensls,  Paris,  1644.  foL  5.  Eaeem 
S,  A^tkae  Virffinie  ei  J^art^rit^  a  Latin  Ttaku 
Comb^fis's  BiU,  Pair.  ;  the  text,  incompleie,  i 
a  Latin  version,  in  Leo  Allatius  ZMofriBa  dt  J 
thodiie.  6.  Caiumee  PoemteniieiM,  Ac,  paUid 
with  a  Latin  Tersion  by  Ocntianns  HcnetM. 
Conditutio  de  m  qui  dioerto  Jl/odSo,  j«L,  od  Jk 
Christianam  retertantur^  Oraeoe  et  latiae,  a 
notes,  by  Jac.  Goar  in  l^tirhol^ 
Tret  fxrtia  lambici  ad  7%eodorum  ei 
yraptosy  tril/ut  ifiie  quae  ad  ^umm  mimmi  1 
^Muwrii,  in  Lambecii  GrasateaAiFa;  alis 
C'nlcem  Const.  Manassae  in  the  Paris  edition  (I 
Allatius  Diatriba  de  Afetkodiig  f  Fabric  B 
Graec.  vol.  vii.  p.  273  ;  Care,  Hut  JUL  f  i 
&C.,  ed.  Geneva;  Boroniaa,  AmaaL  ad  mn 
842 ;  Theophan.  Contin.  ii.  8,  iiL  24,  it.  I 
10 ;  Simeon  MeUphrasU,  TTkeopUL  c.  S3i  J 
duiei  et  Tkeodoroj  c  3  ;  Geoig.  Mooacb.  Mid 
ct  Theodora^  c.  1.) 

3.  Patriarch  of  Constanti.noplb  in  124t^ 
probably  the  author  of  De  Jievetatioae^  whkli  n 
attribute  to  Methodius  Patarensia.  [See  Na.  < 
The  Greek  text,  with  a  Latin  version,  is  eonaii 
in  the  first  volume  of  the  Graeeia  €}rikodom,m  s 
as  in  some  of  the  BiUioiK  Pair^  He  alis  «r 
Aenigmaia^  in  iambic  tristichons,  extant  ia  1 
(Fabric.  BibL  Graec.  toL  vii.  p.  275  ;  Ckva,  |k fl 
cd.  Geneva.) 

4.  EuBULiL's  or  EuBULua.     [No.  6.] 

5.  MoNACHUs,  lived  in  Constantinople  dvi 
the  middle  and  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  centi 
About  this  time  the  Byxantine  capital  was  w 
disturbed  by  the  coinddent  election  of  Joscfl 
ajid  Arsenius  to  the  patriarchal  aoe  of  ConsiB 
nople,  each  of  them  being  proclaimed  by  his  pa 
sans  as  the  sole  legitimate  patriarch.  On  I 
occasion  Methodius  wrote  a  valnaUe  tnatin, 
titled  IvXKoy^  ovyovruni,  -Sftfuffq  Omwemik 
showing  that  orthodox  people  eoffht  not  to  seo 
from  their  spiritual  leaders  even  in  case  thfir  i 
decessor  had  been  illegally  deponed.  It  was  p 
lished  by  Leo  Allatius  in  his  Diatriba  de  SieAm 
with  a  Latin  transhition.  (Fabric.  AU.  Or 
vol.  vii.  p.  275;  Cave,  Hiet,  lAi,  p.  642, 
Geneva.) 

6.  Sumamed  Pataxinsu,  and  aonetia 
ErHi;i.rR  or  Eubuliub,  lived  in  the  third,  i 
died  iu  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  eentuiy  of 
era.  He  held  successively  the  aeea  of  OlyB 
and   Patara   in   Lycia  (whence  PMamisis)  i 


He 


Tyrus  in  Phoenicia. 

Suidas  mys  that  he  died  the  death  of  a  maim 
Chnlcis  'AmroXiiT  (one  of  the   two  CWoi 


METHODIUS. 
Bjm),  during  the  reiim  of  l>tiiu(ji.  n. '.'JU 
and  Vnlerianni.     Tlie  addition  of  tb.-  I.ilir 
Kema  to  b?  tpnrionBi  linn  Valeriso  did  n< 
with,   Uit  «fi«r   Decini.     Howtvtr   lim   . 
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p.  9(i.  ic  ad.  tl.B.Hi  i  P.brie.  BOJ.  Oraie.  ml.  .H. 
■"-   -       "-hii  .M.'(bod<u>  iludi  in  tlie  ind« 
•  Methodlait   Pslamnxit.  which  la 


;  of  Si 
to  the  limu  utignut^  hy  hi 


s,  the 


fct !  but  (he  paiHjie  *hfR  ll 
I  intniTOBiSon  on  bim  ( 


e  of  Ihe  ia 
.lened,  ii 


^nipoTaiy  of  Pin^itntVi  an 
m  and  if  b<  Hior^-fon  iw 
I  pen«cutloi»  iif  the  Chtii 


imitlrd. 

MLTIION  (MMmV'i 
fiwn  »h™i  the  Thrntuin  t 
bclifiTDd  to  lisTe  drhred  IM 


night  hi 


VtAaia 


Cati   Ihinki,   or  in   3. 

McLhodius  wni  a  mnn  of  great  Jnniiiii.'  and  eiem- 

plary  piety,  who  enjoyed  the  gtneral  futeirin  of  hii 

ritnl   of  which   an:     I-  ntpl  "Anorrfffwi,    ZJr 

.  Origen,  which  <viu  dinided 
liapa  three  paitn.  Fn^enlaofii 
are  given  bv  Rpiphaniui  in  hii  rtauirium  ;  in 
Piioiiut.  nJJiolkcca  ;  ■  few  an  coiitnined  in  Ihr 
work)  of  DoRuucenui  ;  S.  Tltpl  tiir  yimiir, 
Dt  Cnatii.  in  Photim  ;  3.  ntpt  AirtlaiMrlini  aol 
ri»tr  ri  Kaxii,  De  Libra  Arbilrio.     Ijio  Allalini 


ii.  p.2Gft,ftt)ia 

[W.P,- 

of  Orphmi. 

of  Methane  wu 

le.     (Plul.  tfaarA 

rnw.  u.f  [L,  8.] 

METHVMNA(M#Bn™l,«aaugfrtBrofM«« 

nd  wile  of  Ijnboi,  fmn  whom  (he  town  of  Me- 

lymna,  in  I,eibat.  derited  ill  naine.     (Dind. «, 

81  ;  Sieph.  Ily«.,.r.)  [LS,] 

MfcTllYMNARDS  iMifi^n.o,).  n  .nniam* 
of  Dianynu,  derired,  acmdftig  to  ume.  from 
Hethrnoa.  ikb  in  linM.  (Hnych.  i.  b.  j  Viij. 
Wwy.  ii.M.)  Olhendoirrditlronfiifv  (iwert 
■  e),  a.  Ploinroh  (fympni.  ui.  S)  and  Aih*. 


[UB.1 


l(i,i 


^nion ,  but 
.n  the  edition  of  Methodio* 
t  quite  complete.  4.  Hipl  tt 
ip^ffiuii   (III  iyrwlis.  lit  At 


itfd  it  U 


foi«  .■ 


VII,     Atlhe 

the  Oreek  text  of  Ihii  work  from  h 

al  Koine ;    and  hnviiig  pn-pared  a   mpy  fiir  ihi- 

pwi*,  irnl  il,  logpiher  with  a  Lalin  n'rai'm.  lo 

I'nris  where  it  wai  pabli«hed  in  the  fi^ilnwinjt 

jfnr.  Ili.i?,  foi.     PDii.inu«,itnmgelyvtmnrh.  dedi- 

tliiit  Ix<i  Allatliii  wa>  doing,  or  bad  jiiai  don<\  Ihe 
I.1TII.' tiling;  norwal  Allaliui  at  all  awnre  of  Pm- 

lunenihewu.'  It  ia  alfo  eonlained  in  0<aibMh 
AnelHtT.  UiUiath.  Fair.  Paril.  167!.  Photiut. 
qiinlrd  briaw.  tayi  that  ihe  work  had  been  adul- 

found  in  the  Inter  editinnn,  *s  that  hi*  M$.  wai 
lic'iiilnily  diffEtent  from  ihnse  penued  by  .\llaliiii 

/■.  h-.aim  rhnmu  el  fmrifiai^/niit  fl.  Manar^ 
rd.  I'l'irni  Pbiniinna.  Aniweip.  lEM,  Thia  woik 
is  >.il<l  In  be  tlie  prodnction  of  a  later  Mcthodiu, 
bill  .Ail.itiui  Tindinlf'stbeauthonhipof  Melhodlu 
P^itnn-n.iv  6.  Min  npj  Vitffifm.  Srf'o  it 
M.in^r,l,ai.  ;.  E><  Ti)  BoIb.  h  Ramm  PnUanm, 
an  nriiiin,  of  which  Photiu*  ha*  «lllnu;t^  The 
■iithontiip   of    Melbodiiii   u   donbiniL     B.  Litri 


MKTrADirSA  (M^rriSiwa),  a  daughter  of 
EupnlKDut,  and  wift  of  king  Ceeropi,  ht  whom 
•ho  beonne  the  nwlher  of  Pandion.  (Apollod.  iit. 
lS.g5!  P«u^i5.  gl)  [L.&] 

MRTI'LIA  GENS,  an  Atbm  boon,  which,  on 
the  dennKtion  of  Alba  I.ong^  migrated  to  Romo. 
(IKonyi,  lii.  39.)  Kiace  ibe  Metilii  we»  bitpe- 
dialiJy  admitted  into  iho  Raman  lenate,  Aej  Dinit 
al  ilw  time  of  iheir  mlgriilian  hiTe  been  of  fuui- 
cian  tank.  In  hiitory.  haweT«r,  ihej  ocenr  on!; 
a>  pirlwiana.  niiiy  [//,  y.  inr.  1 7)  nFotinni  a 
let  MHiHt  rfi.  Fu!Ii«,Am,  In  B.  r,  220.     [  W.  B.  D.l 

MKTt'LK'S.  1.  8f.  Mktilius,  iribnnu  of 
Ihe  picbi  ill  a. c  4 in.  He  biDugbt  fnrward  ■ 
rnjralion  for  freih  anlgnmenta  rf  the  public  land  la 
the  commffii,  bnl  wai  foiled  in  hti  Bltempt  by  hii 
callea)piea  in  the  tribiinnle.     (Lit.  it.  48.) 

3.  M.  Mimii-K,  tribune  of  the  plcbi  in  B.C. 
401,  when  be  impeaclied  two  of  the  ntunlor 
nibunei  of  the  pivceding  year,  and  mtiied 
the  lerying  of  tho  waMai  (Iributum)  becauu  the 
'  '  irped  iha  tent!  of  the  demane-land. 


(Lir. 


11.  15.) 


3.  M.  MmLii.-f,  tribimo  of  lbs  pleba  in  ti.C. 
217,  brought  fonvdrd  a  rogation  to  deprive  Q. 
Pabiuft  Maiimus,  tben  dictator,  of  the  lole  mott^l 
of  the  leirinnt,  and  lo  admit  (he  tniMer  of  the 
hone.  Q.  Minucim  Thcnnin,  In  an  vqiial  Ann  of 
Ihe  command.  Mftiliu*  wu  Irgntni,  in  B.C.  313, 
fnm  the  Knate  lo  the  contuli.  afut  ume  ttttnn, 
"''"  «VTenthyMr  of  Ibe  HCosd  Punic  war.  (Llr. 


H.!fi.ix..22.) 

I.  T.  Mrm.Ti'a  Ckoto,  I'^tni. 

■      OauS,!!.  - 


IT  Appil 


Pdlchi 


inSicilj.   tUV.aHI.3l.)      (W.RD.J 

MFTIOCHE.    [MnrtriTL]    AiMaadpenm 

«f  the  name  wai  a  Trolnn  woman,  who  wai  ninttd 

hyPolTinDlinlatheLetchiiat  Delphi    fPaDa.  x, 

.(t-M 


11.    Sin. 


Thi. 


Phoiiui  were   publi^h.'d  by  Comb«ei>.  <inrtr  «t 
Jjiiine,  cum  no^i^  Pnrii,  1644,  fol.,  touciher  with 

(PhoL  Cod.  234,  a»,  336,  237  i  C***.  /fur.  liL 


ipoke  in  the  nwonbly  at  AlbeBh     (Plub 
.    1\J.    ]i;   IWliktr,   ^aanlM.   p.   3M  s 
Srhfimann,  Dt  Smi^.  Jf-t,  ^  40,  ftt)      (L^] 

MKTIIJN  (Mirlmr).  a  Kn  of  Ei*ditheu  and 
Pnuithn,  and   huibond  of  Alcippe. 
the  Mcllonldte.  Fiwltcd  their  toniin  I 
hi>  kingdom  of  Athona.  bnl  wen  then 
irda  eiwIlMl  by  Ih*  wnt  of  Pandion  (.\pd1i^ 
ly  ti  1.  A.  fl.  B  :  Pau..  L  *.  i  3).     Hiodoni* 
.  T<i)  <altl  Uvdatua  i»  of  tht  *«tu  *f  Uciko, 
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METOCIIITA. 


and  Metion  htmaelf  a  son  of  Eopalamot  and  gnmd- 
■on  of  ErcchthcuB  (comp.  Plat,  /oa,  p.  533,  a. ; 
Paui.  vii.  4.  §  5).  Apollodorus  (iiL  15.  8  8)  on 
the  other  hand,  calls  Eupalamui  a  son  of  Metion 
and  father  of  Daedalus.  According  to  a  Sicjonian 
legend,  Sicyon  also  was  a  son  of  Metion  and  a 
grandson  of  Erechtheus.  (Pans.  ii.  6.  §  3 ;  comp. 
SchoL  ad  Soph.  Otd.  CoL  468,  who  calls  the  wife 
of  Metion  IphinoS.)  [L.  S.] 

METIS  (MiJtis).      1.   The  personification  of 

?rudencc,  is  described  as  a  daughter  of  Oceanas  and 
'hetys.  At  the  instigation  of  Zeus,  she  gave  to 
Cronos  a  vomitive,  whereupon  he  brought  back  his 
children  whom  he  had  devoured  (Apollod.  I  2.  § 
1,  &c. ;  Hes.  Tkefig,  471 ).  She  was  the  first  love 
and  wife  of  Zeus,  from  whom  she  had  at  first  en- 
deavoured to  withdraw  by  metamorphosing  herself 
in  various  ways.  She  prophesied  to  him  that  she 
would  give  birth  first  to  a  girl  and  afterwards  to  a 
boy,  to  whom  the  rule  of  the  world  was  destined 
by  fate.  For  this  reason  Zeus  devoured  her,  when 
she  was  pregnant  with  Athena,  and  nfterwfutis  he 
himself  gave  birth  to  a  daughter,  who  issued  from 
his  head  (Apoljod.  i.  3.  §  6  ;  lies.  ThMg,  886). 
Plato  (SifmfMv.  p.  20.'J,  b.)  speaks  of  Poms  as  a 
son  of  M''tis,  and  nccunling  to  Ilosiod,  Zeus  de- 
voured Mfiis  on  the  advice  of  Unmus  and  Ge, 
whi»  uUn  n'vealed  to  him  the  destiny  of  his  son. 
(Comp.\Velcker,  Die  Artchyl.  Tnl.  p.  278.) 

2.  A  male  being,  a  mystic  |)ersonification  of  the 
power  of  gi'neration  among  the  so-called  Orphics, 
similar  to  Phanes  and  Ericapacus.  (Orph.  Frajftn, 
vi.  1!),  viii.  2.)  [L.  S.] 

MK'TIUS.     [MKTTira.] 

METOCHl'TA,  GKO'RGIUS  (r«oip7ws  6 
MfTox^TTjs),  magnus  diaconus  in  Constantinople, 
lived  in  the  thirteenth  centur}'.  lie  was  an  inti- 
mate friend  and  staunch  adherent  of  the  emperor 
Andronicus  the  Elder,  and  one  of  those  few  Greek 
divines  who  advocated  the  re-union  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  churches.  For  both  these  reasons  he 
was  deposed  and  exiled,  about  1283,  by  the  em- 
peror Andronicus  the  Younger,  He  died  in  exile, 
but  the  year  of  his  death  is  not  known.  Some  say 
tliat  he  was  the  father  of  the  following  Theodore 
Motochita,  with  whom  several  modem  writers  have 
confounded  him.  lie  wrote  diiferent  works  of  no 
small  importance  for  the  history  of  the  time :  his 
style  is  abominable,  but  full  of  expressive  strength 
and  barbarous  vigour.  1.  'Ayrl^ptiaif,  &c.,  or 
Jtr/utaiio  trium  Cupitum  Mcuimi  PlanmlU;  2. 
Ayrljipriffif,  &c,  or,  liesponsio  ad  ea  quae  Manmd 
Nejtos  Crvti'mis  puUiaivit,  both  published  together, 
Greek  and  Latin,  by  I^eo  Allatius,  in  the  second 
volume  of  (intecia  Orthodox.  3.  Fratpnenium  ex 
Orutione  de  Unione  Ecctesturum^  published  by  the 
same  in  his  diatribe  Contra  Hotiint/er. ;  4.  Fraffm. 
ejr  Oratione  de  Dissidio  Ecelesiar.^  ibid. ;  5.  Tivic- 
tatus  de  Procrssioae  Spiriius  Sancti  Pairumque  h&e 
in  re  SententOs^  divided  into  five  parts  or  books  ; 
a  fragment  of  the  fourth  was  published  by  Com- 
Im'Iis  in  the  second  volume  of  .Voi-a  Uiblioth.  Patr^ 
aiul  a  fragment  of  the  fifth  by  Leo  Allatius  in 
Jh:  PurifaUirio  and  Contra  NoUim/er.^  who  gives 
some  information  on  the  whole  work  in  his  De 
Consensu  tdriusque  JScvferiae^  p.  771  ;  6.  Oratio 
Antirrhetica  contra G^^rgiuniCj/jtrium  Patriarcham, 
7.  Oratio  de  Sacris  Mt/nU'riis ;  8.  Flrplicaiio  Regu- 
hirum  S.  Nicephori^  &c-,  and  other  minor  pro- 
ductions, most  of  which  were  known  to  Leo 
Allatius.   ^Fabric.  Bill.  Grace,    vol.  x.    p.  412, 


METON. 

not :  Gave,  HUL  IJL  ad  aiiii.l27e»  ^  U^ 
Genevn.)  [  W.P.I 

METOCHITA,    THEODOHUS  (M^ 

6  MrroxM'X  the    intimate   fncod    nd  li 

rent  of  the  nnfbrtumta  empeim  AndmiiaB 

Elder  (▲.!>.  1282— 1S28),  wm  a  nu  of  cH 

ordinary  learning  and  great  litcoarf  activity, 

though  much  off  hit  time  was  takm  vf  hf 

duties  he  had  to  dischaige  aa  Magnoa  liagaA 

Ecclesiae  Constant.,  and  the  rarioiu  conmiM 

with  which  he  waa  entraated  hr  hia  imperial  frii 

No  sooner  had  Andrenicna  tlie  Yoimgcr  bsb] 

the  throne,  in  1 328,  than  he  depoeed  Mclsd 

and  sent  him  into  exile.     The  learned  niiat,hi 

ever,  was  soon  Rcalled,  hat,  diegnHei  with 

world,  he  retired  into  a  oaiTe&t  in  ConitmiDt| 

where  he  died  in  1332.     It  U  nid  thatWi 

the  son  of  the  preoeding  Oeofgiua  ]ietochilii»  e 

whom  he  has  often  been  eonfoanded.    Miecpki 

Gregoraa,  the  writer,  deli  vend  the  liuMfal  ent 

at  the  interment  of  Th.  Metodiita,  and  wieie 

epitaph  which  is  given  in  Fabticina.   Many  drti 

referring  to  the  life  of  this  diatingniihed  difmi  i 

contained  in  the  works  of  Nicephons  G^i 

and  John  Cantacusenus.     Metodiita  wioCi  s  0 

number  of  works  on  varions  sobjccts ;  tfce  srii 

pal  are : — 1.  Xlopd^^poo'is,  being  comiatanw 

various  works  of  AriatotleX  especaaQj  n§a'ni_ 

^NtiMd,  De  Cueio,  De  Orim  €t  Imitritm^  Dt  ifca 

et  RemiMimmtia^  De  Soinjbo  ei  V^iUa^  aad  «k 

The  Greek  text  has   never  been  pafalahsl. 

Latin  version  by  Gentianos  Hervetns  s^SffJ 

Basel,  1559,  4to;  reprinted,  Ravenna,  1614,4 

2.  XpwucSw,  a  Roman  hiatory  from  Jolisi  Cs 

to  Constantino  the  Great  ;  the  Greek  text,  «il 

Latin  version,  by  John  Meoniua,  Leydca,  II 

4to.    Regarding  the  doubts  on  Metochitals  ad 

ship  of  this  work,  compare  Fabricins  ;  9L  tVij^ 

Tia/uol  md  Sn/itctMretf  yw^ummt,  Tarioos  cs^ 

taries,  essays,  sentences,  dec.,  pablisked  ind« 

title  J^MvimiM    Operum     TlsodL    Afctaiiek 

Janus  Bloch,  Copenhagen,   1790,  8vew    Tht 

lowing  are  still  unpnblidied  :  —  4.  IIs^  Nsei 

Krjs  KOJcoiiOctai,  De  maia  reonUionum 

treats  on  the  corruption  of  the  chnrdi, 

the  anti-Christian    changes   introdneed'arti 

ritea.  Arcadiua  made  a  Latin  renioii  of  dui  w 

which,  however,  seems  not  to  haTO  been  pabU 

5.  A^t,  eight  books  oo  ccdesiastieal  hirtffT,  i 

of  which  are  extant  in  M&  6.  f\tuitm  FUkm^ 

et  Hittoriea  Mitodlamta  CXX^  oTwhiA  FUhii 

gives  the  titles.    Their  great  variety  allows  a 

infer  the  extensive  learning  and  the  tpimh 

genius  of  Metochila.     7.  Afsaftaelis  /Wssnh| 

Irewte   Atiffiatae    EpHapkiMWim     8.   A^bwmm 

Mctochita  was  one  of  the  best  aBtranomsB  ii 

time.     9.  CommetdarU  w  Piobamam  Jfsynnsi 

taxin^  said  to  be  extant  in  M&  in  Spain.    (Fi 

Bibl.  Grace,  vol.  x.  p.  412,  Ac.  ;  Qm^BUL 

ad  ann.  1 276,  and  W  haiton,  in  Appemim  Is  ( 

ad  ann.  1301  ;  Thomas  Magiater,  n^ufsswi 

(ad  Metochitam)  and  EpitUtla  (to  tha  i^ss] 

Graec.  et  Lat.,  together  with  other  lettHs  si 

same    Thomas,    Laurentins    NonBann,    Ui 

1603,  4to.)  [W,F 

METON  (M/rsnr),  a  citisen  of  Tantam, 

when  the  decree  was  proposed  for  calling  ii 

assistance  of  pTrrhus,  came  into  the 

the  people,  in  tlie  garb  of  a  rsvellar, 

panied  by  a  flute-player,  aa  if  jnaft  csme  fr 

banquet.    When  the  people  kagbad  at 


MOON. 


'D  Pyirhiu  u 


"Yon  an  right  ta  it. 
mtnj  now  Khile  th*>  cb 
■CTi*t4  we  •hoU  hav.  (o 
«f  lifc."  By  Ihiiortitia  he  produtid  «  great  effwl 
mpoo  Iha  uHmbljr  ;  but  the  deem  wu  ncver- 
ifaiiltH  canird.  (E>lut.  Ffrri.  13  i  Dion  Cut, 
/v.  Fal.  «,  p.  169,  od.  Mu ;  Oionyi.  itii. 
13,14.)  [E.U.B.] 

METON  {HJrbr).  With  IbenHneof  MelDQWn 
join  thoM  of  Pii^tiNcii  (fctivji)  and  Euitihon 
(Eirr^imr),  ill  nf  Alhcnt,  contrmpoionf*.  wid.  ** 
la  the  littls  which  i>  known  of  ihrm,  iiucpimble. 

A>  10  Phkeinui,  he  iip)>nn  nowhere  eiccpl  in  ■ 
puHge of  Tlieophnulut,  who  iajt['lt  Si^it  Trm- 
pat.  iiii  mil.)  tknt  li<?  oUcrved  ilic  tolar  tropin  nt 
Alheni  on  Lyobftlu.  ;  (ram  whkh  Metoo  ieanil 
the  mode  of  conn  nii; ling  the  cycle  of  oiaeteen 
jean.  Salmuiui  hni  o  ponjecture  which  we  only 
mention  here  beounF  it  luggetled  n  reiene  con- 
jeclure.  Then  ii  in  Aniiu  the  foUowing  line  (at 
the  beginDing  of  tti-  liMKineia)  : — 

'Y,r¥taitait*Ka  xiliAa  ^aurai  >)tXlo>«. 
Thia,  By>  Salnuuiiis.  iliould  be  tuinv  'KAtlew, 
ot  the  itiining  >nn  hrro  mentioned  ii  Phaeiiiat  of 
EJca.  The  conjuiiire  hu  been  njecled  wiih 
icsni  by  Pe»Tio^  \V,^,dler,  Ac.  May  we  not  go 
further,  Knd  uk  whcihrr  it  ouHht  not  to  be  Ue 
other  way?  Did  nny  Phneinui  gire  infomaliod 
npon  tn^ici  to  Melon  (n  knouia  obecnec  of  iheoi} 
other  than  +a«i^i  'HiKvii,  Apolhi  himwlf  ?  It  ii 
worth  noting  that  Phorinui  ii  a  iinmge  adjvctiTe, 


Mid  a  iliange  fom  oi 
that  a  alight  miiluk? 


,.  {no 


cycle  of  iiicitifen  yean,  to  the  eieluaion 

Here  U  .mr  confntion  in  which  Philip 

ait,  and   i}>t're  might  easily  bare  been 


h  emendation  hai  often  brm  foni 


not  iladied 

..i«(i=t7). 


either 


on).l;.roi:ow« 
f.(«n,Pi     • 


rPhacinukSuidai 

liHontdt).      Pto- 

obtened  at  Alheni, 


lemy  (tie  Appartmi,)  uiyt  I 

in  the  Cycladet,  in  Macedonia,  sou  in  iimce; 
unlaat  indeed  he  mciuit  one  or  two  of  iheae  placei 
to  be  ttated  of  Encu-uion.  A  'ens  of  Phrynichoi 
(preeerred  by  Soida.)  deKribr.  him  a>  Jcf^rBi 
iyttr,  whence  hii  ikiil  in  bydnulia  bni  been  in- 
femd.  The  diieovery  of  the  cycle  of  nineteen 
yean  (Calliffus.  and  Did.  o/  Ailtq-,  t  r.  "Ca- 
teadar,  Grrek')  i>  referred  to  by  Aelian  ( I'ar. 
Hilt.  I.  7),  Cenwiinu.  (c  IB),  Diodonu  (.li. 
36),  Ptolemy  (Sfml.  iii,  3),  all  of  whom  note 
or  refer  to  a  column  or  table  erected  by  Melon  al 
Alheni,  letting  forth  llii»  eycle  luij  the  ohierra- 


n  Piolemj'i 


t  appean  ibnt  the  il 


METR0B1U3. 
theie  obKrvDiuiiu  of  the  loliticei  made  by  Mi 
and  Kuctemon  i*  tliui  to  be  determined  (llahna.  I 
IG3): — "  It  il  laid  that  ihii  Dburralion  waa  mada 
at  Athena  when  Aptfudei  waa  olchon.  on  the  3Ill 
of  the  month  Phamenoth,  ui  the  morning.  Now, 
from  tltit  iolaiiee  to  that  which  wu  obwnted  hy 
Ariatan^ui  in  the  Kftieth  year  of  the  fint  period 
of  Calippni, thtte  hare  ebipKd.«aHipparchuaHya, 
1S3  yesn.  And  lince  thia  liftieth  year,  which 
«Bi  the  forty.fourih  after  the  deub  of  Alei 
to  the  four  hundred  and  tiily-tfaiid,  which 


ll)G9  I 


d  tl3  Teua." 
.  from  the  fnr- 


tumed  meaning  ot  ■  f«aage  in  Diod 
toluice.  the  acknowledged  epoch  of  coamencelDeBt 
of  the  period,  iia*  been  placed  a  c.  432.  But 
we  are  far  from  eeeiog  bow  it  haa  been  made  ouL 
DeJiuubro  giro  no  opinion,  but  quotee  Caadni^ 
which  he  would  not  hare  dune  on  any  poinl  In 

hit  own.  Dut  tfanugh  the  particulai  date  of  thi* 
epoch  il  not  fixed  to  a  year  m  two,  the  genrial 
era  of  Meton  il  well  liied.  aa  weU  by  the  d«l> 

aboTi  nentiooed  >•  If  Aeliui  (  ror. //irf.  liii.  I'J), 
who  itatei  thai  he  feigned  innnity  to  aioid  HilinB 
foe  Sicily  in  the  ill-liued  eipcdilion  of  which  he  & 
alaied  to  haie  had  an  eTil  pMieniimint. 

The  length  of  the  year,  according  to  Helon,  la 
•teted  by  Ptnlemy  u  365t  dayi  nnd  ,>,  of  a  day. 
Thii  il  more  than  half  an  hour  loo  long.  But  iliin 
it  ihoold  be  nmembered  that  this  lenElh  of  the 
y<ar  ii  that  dedoced  from  aHuming  that  Meiou 
held  hii  own  period  to  be  eiacl.  Now  it  by  no 
meant  fdtlowi  that  in  ilaling  the  cycle  he  mount  to 
aieerl  that  il  wu  mathetnoiicaUy  Ime.  U'hethec 
he  wa*  himtelf  the  inTeutoi  of  thia  rciaiukakla 
period,  or  whether  he  lound  it  eliewhcic,  cannot 

The  number  of  diSEnmt  penoni  to  whom  thli 
aatronomical  period  ha*  been  allribuied  (Fabric 
BSJ.  Grow.  not.  iii.  p,  St.nuiy  faniiih  nme  pre- 
nmplion  that  Melon  only  brought  (btward  and 
made  popular  a  piece  of  knowledge  which  he  and 
...  „  I    .  ici'iird  from  an  oriental  loune :  a  thing 


by  nor 


iiit»IC 


independently  of  bii  attrancoioil 


pannenhip  with  Metuii,  ,  ... 

minuiand  Pioleiny  both  frcxtunully  nfer  to  him  uit 
the  riling  end  letling  of  tian,  oo  which  ii  K>  ba 
inferred  he  had  left  acme  worii.  (Pioltmy,  0*- 
minna.  Weidlcr,  Hiti.  Aitnm.;  Delombrci  ifilm*. 
^jw'.i  Pe«.iaa,  Ura,«Jcff.  &<.)  [A.  De  H.] 

METO'Pt  (HiT^wi)).  1.  Adanihtar  of  th* 
Anodiao  ri^er-god  Ladoo,  wai  married  to  Aaopm, 
and  Ibe  mother  of  Thebe.  (Apollod.  iii.  12.  f  6  i 
Pind.  OL  n.  144,  with  the  Sobol.) 

deegbter  of  the  rirer-god  Awpni.    (Schd. 


j:/Kt*L 


i.  37.) 


3.  The  wib  of  the  riTe^nd  Sangaiin*  and 
mother  of  lleotbe.  the  wife  of  Pikm.     (ApeUod. 

iiLiafis.)  [L.M 

NETO'PtJS  (»«T.wr).  a  Pjthfonn.  a 
natin  of  Metapanlum.  A  fngmenl  of  a  wotfc  of 
hit  on  rirlii*  ii  itUl  eiiaiiL  (Slob.  Sin.  I  p.  T  ( 
Fabric,  am  <Mmc  toL  i.  p.  BSS.)     [C.  P.  H.) 

METltO'DlUa  {M<tTpi€.Ml).  1.  One  of  th* 
nUBUoui  Grrek  wrilen  on  Ibe  art  of  cookery, 
((Doled  by  Atheraeui,  wat  the  aaihor  of  a  woek 
enlilled  nXantim nadKir  i7^rjl»»M*.  (Ath«B. 
li'.  p.64S,<.  f.) 

%  An  iclKC,  who  played  vaBi«n'i  (an*  (Ann^ 
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8^t),  wm  a  gmt  favourite  of  the  dictator  Sulla. 
(PluL  Ar//.2,  36.) 

METROCLES  (Mrrrpmckiis),  of  Maroneia,  a 
brother  of  Hipparchia,  was  at  first  a  disciple  of 
Th(K>phraatU8,  but  afterwards  ho  entered  the  school 
of  Crates,  and  became  a  cynic.  He  seems  to  have 
been  a  man  of  great  ability,  and  having  reached  an 
advanced  age,  he  drowned  himself.  Uo  wrote 
several  works,  all  of  which  he  is  said  to  have  burnt ; 
one  of  them  bore  the  title  of  Xp«(ai,  of  which  a  line 
is  prcsen-ed  in  Diogenes  Jjaertius  (vi.  6  ;  compi 
vL  33,  ii.  102  ;  Stoh.  Sirm.  tit  116.  48).       [L.  S.] 

METRODORUS  (MTrprf8a-pof),  an  officer  of 
Pliilip  V.  of  MactMlon,  with  whom,  in  b.  c.  202, 
the  Thasians  c:ipitul:tted  on  condition  that  they 
shouM  nut  be  required  to  receive  a  garrison,  nor  to 
pay  tribute,  that  they  should  have  no  soldiers  bil- 
leted on  them,  and  should  retain  their  own  laws. 
Philip,  however,  broke  this  agreement  and  reduced 
them  to  slavery.  (Polyb.  xv.  24.)  We  loam 
from  a  fra^'nient  of  PoIybiUii  that  Metrodonis 
griMtly  excited  Philip's  displeasure,  but  by  what 
conduct,  or  on  what  occasion,  does  not  apiK'tir. 
(Polyk  Fnufm.  If  inf.  xxxii.  ;  Suid.  8.  r.  'Ayard- 
<rtis.)  It  was  perhaps  the  same  Metrodonis  who 
i&  mentioned  bv  Pi>lvi)ius  as  an  ambassador  from 
Perseus  to  the  Rhodians,  in  o.  c.  IGU.  ^  Polyb. 
xxix.  .'t,  .5.)  [K.  E.J 

METRODO'RUS  (MirrprfSwpoj),  literary.  1. 
Of  Cos,  the  Btm  of  Kpichannus,  and  grandson  of 
Thvrbus.  Like  several  of  that  familv  he  addicted 
himik'lf  partly  to  the  study  of  the  Pythagorean 
philosophy,  ]vartly  to  the  science  of  medicine,  lie 
wrote  a  trentisc  upon  the  wiirks  of  Epichnmins,  in 
which,  on  the  authority  of  Kpicharmus  and  Pytha- 
goras himself,  he  maintained  that  the  Doric  was 
the  proper  dialect  of  liie  Orphic  hymns.  Metro- 
donis ilonriaiied  alMUit  n. c.  4()0.  (lamblich.  J'lV. 
J^ytk.  c.  34.  p.  467,  ed.  Kiessling ;  Fabric.  liiU. 
(wrtk-c.  vol.  i.  p.  8j2  ;  Bode,  Citsch.  der  lldlen. 
Dichti-unst,  vol.  i.  p.  IDO.) 

2.  Of  La.mpsalus,  a  contemporary  and  friend 
of  Anaxagoras.  lie  wrote  on  Homer,  the  leading 
feature  of  his  system  of  interfiretiition  being  that 
the  deities  and  btories  in  Homer  were  to  be  under- 
stood as  allegorical  modes  of  representing  physical 
powers  and  phenomena.  He  died  ii.c.464.  (Plat. 
loti^  c.  2.  p.  530,  c  ;  Diog.  Laert.  ii.  1 1  ;  Tatian. 
Assyr.  in  orat  Upos  "EAAiyi'ay,  p.  HiO,  b  ;  Fabric 
BiU.  Graec,  vol.  i.  p.  517  ;  Vobs.  de  Hirt.  Graecis, 
p.  180,  ed.  West) 

3.  Of  Chios,  a  disciple  of  Democritus,  or,  ac- 
cording to  other  accounts,  of  Nessus  of  Chios.  He 
flourished  about  B.  c.  330.  He  was  a  philosopher 
of  considerable  reputation,  and  professed  the  doc- 
trine of  the  sceptics  in  their  fullest  sense.  Cicero 
(Acad.  ii.  23.  §  73)  gives  us  a  translation  of  the 
first  sentence  of  his  work  Uepli  (fwfftvf :  **  Nego 
scire  nos  sciiimusnealiquid  an  nihil  sciamus  :  ne  id 
ipnim  quidem  nescire  aut  scire  ;  nee  omnino  sitne 
Illiquid,  an  nihil  sit^^  The  commencement  of  the 
same  work  is  quoted  in  Euscbius  {Prarp.  Evanff. 
xiv.  p.  765).  Athenaeus  (iv.  p.  1 8-1,  a)  quotes 
from  a  work  by  Metrodonis,  entitled  TpwiKcL  A 
work,  Oepl  itrropias^  is  cited  by  the  scholiast  on 
Apollonius  (iv.  834)  as  the  production  of  a  man 
named  Metrodorus  ;  but  we  have  no  means  of  de- 
tennining  which  of  the  name  is  referred  to.  Me- 
trodonis did  not  confine  himself  to  philosophy,  but 
studied,  at  least,  if  he  did  not  practise,  medicine, 
on  which  he  wrote  a  good  deal.     It  is  probably  he 
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who  it  quoted  more  than  once  bj  Plinj.    Hi 
the  instructor  d  Hippoomtca  and 
(Diog.  Laert.  Sz.  58 ;  Snidaa,  n  tm. 
n^^;  Fabric.  Z3IWL  GVoer.  vol.  ii.  pL  660 ; 
de  Hiti.  Grotw,  ppu  64,  470.  ad.  Weal.) 

4.  A  dbtingnialied  Cheek  philoaopher,  a  ■ 
according  to  eonie  accoonta  (Stimb.  ziiL  p.  < 
Cic.  Tuae.  Ditp,  t.  37.  |  109),  ef  Lanpfl 
according  to  othera  (Diog.  La&t.  x.  22,  tha^ 
text  in  that  panagt  aeema  to  be  eenapl 
Athens.  This  is  to  aome  extent  confirBed  hg 
fact  that  his  brother,  Timocratea,  waa  an  Alhc 
citizen  of  the  deme  Potamna,  in  the  tribe  Lei 
[Tjmocrates]  ;  but  the  fiumer  accooot  leca 
be  supported  by  the  beat  nathoritj.  Mctnd 
was  the  most  distinguished  of  the  diteiplct  ef 
curus,  with  whom  he  lired  on  tenaa  <rf  the  di 
friendship,  ncTer  having  left  bim  nnce  he  fasc 
acqiminted  with  him,  except  for  ux  months  oo 
occasion,  when  he  paid  a  viaat  to  hia  heme. 
died  in  &  c.  277.  in  the  53d  year  of  hii  i^  m 
years  before  Epicunia,  who  wonld  have  apeoii 
him  his  successor  had  he  aunrived  iiim.^He 
behind  him  a  son  named  Epicuma,  and  a  di^ 
whom  Epicurus,  in  his  will,  entmated  to  thegi 
dianship  of  Amynomachua  and  Timecmaih  te 
brought  up  under  the  joint  care  of 


HemiachuK,  and  provided  for  out  of  the  prnpi 
which  he  left  behind  hinu  In  a  letter  aias  wk 
he  wrote  upon  his  death-bed,  Kpicuma  cbbim 
the  children  to  the  care  of  IdMneneai,  vhe  1 
married  fiatis,  the  aister  of  Metradara^  1 
*iOth  of  ttich  month  waa  kept  by  the  diidpb 
Epicurus  as  a  festive  day  in  hoooor  of  their  i^ 
and  Metrodorus.  Leontinm  ia  apokea  of  ■ 
wife  or  mistress  of  Metrodoma. 

The  philosophy  of  Metrodoma  appean  to  h 
been  of  a  more  grouly  aensual  kindtfaaa  1^ 


Epicurus.  (Cic  d«  NaL  Dear.  L  40,  7^-  U 
V.  9.  </«  /Ka.  ii.  2&  §  92,  30.  §  Oa.  31.  |ll 
Perfect  happiness,  according  to  Ciecio^  aBM 
he  made  to  consist  in  having 
body,  and  knowing  that  it  wonld  always 
so.  lie  found  fault  with  hie  brother  for 
mitting  that  the  belJy  waa  the  teat  and 
ever}'  thing  that  pertained  to  a  lu4>|»y  lifeu  Of 
writings  of  Metrodoma  Diogenea  Laertiai  bbbd 
the  following:  1.  Up^i  tuAs  larpa^  m  tk 
books ;  2.  Ile^  aio^fftmfj  addmwcd  toTiaicn 
{Cic  de  NaL  Dear. liO)  i  i  Tlmpk  ftwyrnKf^^ 
4.  Ilf^  r^t  *Ewtica6pciv  rf^^esarfsii  ;  5.  I^t  t 
iiaKtKTiKotis ;  6.  Tlpds  roAi  tro^iarwu,  m  i 
lK)oks ;  7.  TltfH  T^s  M  oo^or  anysfai  •  &  E 
T^f  fieraioMfti  9.  ntp)  vXorfrov ;  *Hl  D 
ArifioKptTOP ;  11.  IIc^  cd^nrvusf.  Bm  ^(^ 
these,  Metrodorus  wrote:  12.  Hipi  IletfTw, 
which  he  attacked  Homer.  (Plat.  Aiewwt,  bl  II 
a.  1U94,  d.)  IS.  npdT  T/Mopx^  (pigt.  ^^  q 
p.  1117,  b)  ;  and  14.  Hflk  mnfBtlmt  (Athen. 
p.  391,  d.)  Athenaeus  (ziL  p.  546,  f.)  aba  ■ 
tions  his  letters,  and  quotes  a  rnfim  &«■ 
addressed  to  Timocratea.  These  letten  may  ] 
sibly  consist  of  or  include  some  of  the  tiraliwn  dh 
enumerated.  The  passage  which  Aihcnaea  qa 
is  similar  in  import  to  what  Cioero  refen  ta 
Xat.  Deor,  i.  40).  The  treatise  Htpl  ^lAaeaa 
mentioned  by  Plutarch  {adv.  €J6laL  ext^X 
l>erhaps  the  same  as  the  scienth  in  the  placed 
list  (Diog.  Laert.  x.  22,  te.,  Hth  the  noM 
Menagius  ;  Fabric.  BiU.  Ctraec  toL  m.  Bk  61 
Dode,  CrVsdI.  <for  HtUm.  /NUftmii^  val.  iplll 
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5.  Suraamed  6  ^twprifjuxTiKui,  a  disciple  fint  of 
Theophrattus,  afterwards  of  Siilpo,  is  m^itioned 
only  by  Diogenes  Laertius  (iL  113). 

6.  Of  ScsPHiR,  a  contemporary  and  friend  of  De- 
metrius of  Scepsis,  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for 
his  advancement,  when  he  abandoned  philosophy, 
and  betook  himself  to  politics.  He  was  originally 
poor,  but  gained  distinction  by  his  writings,  the 
style  of  which  was  peculiar  and  new,  and  married 
a  wealthy  Cartha^Muian  lady.  He  attached  himself 
to  Mithridates  Euftator,  accompanied  him  into 
Pontus,  iind  was  niihod  to  a  position  of  great  in- 
Hueiice  and  trust,  being  appointed  supreme  judge, 
without  appeal  even  to  the  king.  Subsequently, 
however,  he  was  led  to  desert  his  allegiance,  when 
sent  by  Mithridates  on  an  embassy  to  Tigranes, 
king  of  Armenia.  Tigranes  sent  him  back  to 
Mithridates,  but  he  died  on  the  road.  According 
to  some  accounts  he  was  despatched  by  order  of  the 
king  ;  according  to  others  he  died  of  dii^Me  (Strab. 
xiii.  ppw  609,  610).  Methodorot  is  frequently  men- 
tioned by  Cicero  ;  he  seems  to  have  been  particu- 
lariy  celebrated  for  his  powers  of  memory  (Cic.  ds 
Orut.  ii.  88.  §  360).  This  is  also  mentioned  by 
Pliny  {H.  N.  vii.  24).  In  consequence  of  his  hos- 
tility to  the  Romans  he  was  sumamed  the  Roman' 
huier  (Plin.  II.  N.  xxziv.  7  or  16).  He  was  a 
contemporary  of  L.  Crastus,  the  orator,  who  heard 
him  when  in  Asia  (Cic  de  OraL  iiL  20.  §  75). 
Athenaeus  (xii.  n.  552,  o.)  quotes  a  woric  by  this 
Metrodorus,  n*pl  dKuirriKris.  We  also  find  men- 
tion of  a  Metrodorus  as  the  author  of  a  nffKif)ri|<nt 
(Placidus  Lutatius  on  Statins,  iii.  478).  Notices 
which  might  very  well  have  been  derived  from  a 
work  of  that  kind,  are  given  by  Pliny  (H.  M  ▼. 
31.  s.  38,  viii.  14),  on  the  authority  of  a  Metro- 
dorus ;  and  as  similar  notices  (//.  N,  iii«  16.  i.  20, 
xxviii.  7.  8.  23,  xxxvii.  4.  s.  15)  are  taken  by  him 
from  Metrodorus  of  Scepsis  the  latter  was  rery 
probably  the  author  of  the  IIcpiifTi^if  in  question. 
Strabo  also  (xi.  p.  504)  quotes  from  Metrodoms 
of  Scepsis  a  geographical  notice  respecting  the 
Amazons.  (Voss.  de  Hist,  GraedSy  p.  180,  ed« 
West.) 

7.  Of  Stratonicb  in  Caria.  He  was  at  first  a 
disciple  of  the  t^chool  of  Kpicunis,  but  afterwards 
attached  himself  to  Cameades.  Cicero  speaks  fA 
hira  as  an  orator  of  great  fire  and  volubility  (<ie 
Omt.  i.  1 1.  §  45).  He  flourished  aboat  ac.  110. 
(l)iog.  Laert.  x.  9  ;  Cic  Acad,  ii.  6.  §  16,  24.  S 
78  ;  Fabric.  Bibl.  Gruec,  vol  iU.  p.  607.) 

8.  A  distinguished  grammarian,  the  blotlMr  of 
Anthemiusof  Trallei  '^AnthsmiusJ,  mentioued  br 
Agathios,  v.  6.     (  Voss.  de  IIuL  Graeeiay  p.  470.} 

9.  A  native  apparently  of  Alexandria  or  ^ypt, 
mentioned  by  Photius  (Cod.  115,  116)  as  the 
author  of  a  cycle  for  the  calcuhidon  of  the  tune 
of  Easter.  He  lived  after  the  time  of  Diode- 
tian,  but  nothing  more  exact  is  known  respect- 
ing him.  (Fabric  BibL  Graee.  voL  z.  p.  712  ; 
Noris.  Dissert,  de  Cydo  Pasck,  Ratenn.  c  S,  F^ 
183.)  fC  P  M  1 

METRODO'RUS  {Mfrrp6Zof>o%\  the  anthor  of 
two  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology.  (Branck, 
Anad.  vuL  ii.  p.  476  ;  Jacobs,  Antk.  Graee,  toL  iii. 
p.  180.)  His  age  is  very  uncertain,  and  it  is  stvii 
doubtful  whether  both  the  epigrams  ought  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  same  poet.  (Jacobs,  AmA.  Ormte, 
vol.  xiii.  pp.  917,  918  ;  Fabric  BiU.  Grate,  toL 
if.  p.  482.)  [P.  8.] 

METRODO'RUS,  of  Athens,  a  painter  and 
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philosopber,  of  such  distinction,  that  wImb  Atak- 
lius  Paullns,  after  his  victory  over  Peneos  (b.  n, 
168),  requested  the  Athenians  to  send  Uni  tksir 
most  approved  philosopher,  to  edocate  his  childrasi 
and  their  best  painter,  to  represent  bit  triomphi 
they  selected  Metrodoms  as  the  most  competent 
man  for  both  offices  ;  and  Panllns  cwicimed  in 
their  opinion.  (Plin.  H,  N,  zxzr.  11.  s.  40. 
§  SO.)  [P.  &J 

METRODO'RUS  (Mi|rp<$8«y»ot),  the  nuse  ol 
several  physicians. 

1.  A  pupil  of  Chrysippos  of  Cnidos,and  tator 
to  Knrkistratus,  who  lived  in  the  fourth  and  third 
centuries  b.  a  He  was  the  third  husband  of 
Pythias,  the  daughter  of  Aristotle,  by  whom  ha 
had  a  son  named  id'ter  her  celebrated  fiuher.  f  SexL 
Empir.  CkmL  Maikem.  L  12,  p.  271.  ed.  Fabric) 

2.  A  pupil  of  Sabhius,  in  the  first  and  second 
centuries  after  Christ,  is  mentiotted  by  Oalen  as 
one  of  those  who  bad  commented  on  part  of  the 
HippocFStic  Collection  (OcmmenL  £■  Hippocr, 
*•  Epid,  IIL''  L  4,  «•  EpUL  VI.'»  1 29,  vol  xvil 
pt.  i.  pp.  608,  877),  and  is  probably  the  physieiaB 
who  was  one  of  the  followers  of  Asdepiades. 
(Galen,  />*  SimpL  Medkam,  Temper,  ad  Faeab, 
i.  29,  35,  ToL  xi.  pn.  432,  442.) 

8L  The  anthor  of  the  work  <inoted  by  Plinj 
(H,  N,  zx.  81 ),  and  entitled  *Evtre^  rm¥  "FiJVr*. 
fudvfJtfm^f  appears  to  hare  been  a  difierent  person 
(thoQgh  sometimes  reckoned  as  ^  same),  and  maj 
be  supposed  to  have  been  a  cm  temporary  ojf 
Cratevas  in  the  first  centoiy  B.&    (Pmu  A  N» 

XXT.  4.) 

4.  The  physician  mentioned  hj  Cicero  {Ep.  ad 
FkmuL  zri  20)  as  attending  on  his  fieedman  Ttn, 
&a  46. 

One  of  the  abore  (perhut  the  third)  is  quoted 
by  Maibodus  {De  Gtmmis^  and  called  hy  lum 
**maximusanctor.**  (See  Fabric.  JiU  Or.  toL  ziiL 
p.  887,  ed.  Tet. )  [ W.  A.  a] 

METR0'PHANES(Mifr^sfdr9t),  a  goDand  sf 
Mithridates  the  Great,  who  sent  kin  widi  aa  ifwf 
into  Greece,  to  support  ArebeUmf,  b.  a  87.  aii 
reduced  Euboea,  as  well  as  Demetrias  aad  Magn»* 
sia  in  Thessaly,  bat  was  defeated  by  the  Ramaa 
genersl  Bmttias  Sua.  (Appian,  AHAr.  29.)  H* 
is  i^n  mentioned  in  B.  c.  73,  as  commnding, 
together  with  the  Roman  exile  L.  Fknnhu,  a  de- 
tachment of  the  army  of  Mithridatea.  wkidi  waa 
defeated  by  Mamereas  daring  the  siesta  of  pysim» 
(Oios.  ri.  2  ;  comp.  Sail  HitL  Uh,  m._n.217,  ad. 
Geriach.  rain.)  [&  H.  &] 

METRO'PHANES  (Mifrpsfdr^iX  the  mm 
of  three  later  Greek  writen,  mentkoed  tgr  Mdaa 
(jL  v.). 

1.  Of  Encarpia,  in  Phrygia  (comp.  Sispb.  Bj9» 
a  o.  EAMpsia),  wrota  a  work  on  Piuygia,aiid  alsa 
the  following  tieatises  on  riialorie: — n^  ttsvr 
A^tf,  n«p)  wrd^emr,  and  eoounentuiet  on  Hov 
mogenes  mad  Ariatides,  in  coosetiaenea  of  wUdk  Ims 
is  regsrded  by  some  as  the  aBthor  of  tka  SeksBa 
on  Aristidea.  (Westarmann,  Gcseh.  tkt  CfrktL 
BemUtamkeU^  |  104,  n.  15.) 

2.  Of  Lebadeia,  in  Boeotia,  the  son  of  Aa  riw- 
taridan  ComeBanas^  was  tba  anthor  of  Aa  fribw^ 
ing  worics: — thpi  rtfr  x^^aanf^Mp  af  PliM^ 
Xenopbon,  NieootntOi^aBd  Phflmtnituii  IMUtcih 
and  A^Tsi  waMryipiasf. 

8.  AdsieeBdBBtoftlMiopluitLacteiMii^piait 
whom  tka  loplriil  Sapviaani  wiala  a  baok.  TWi 
MetiaphaiMi  k  wMiiMiid  fcj  VmtmAm  h  Hr 
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lib  of  Iiidonii  (ap.  Phot.  cod.  p.  34*2   t.  b.  ad. 
Bekker). 

METRO'PHANES  (Mnrpo(pd>nns\  bUhop  of 
Smyrna,  is  renowned  in  eccleuaatical  hiatory  for  hia 
obftinate  oppoaition  to  the  fiunoua  patriareh  Photioa. 
He  waa  the  ton  of  the  woman  who  waa  enToigled 
to  entice  Methodius,  patriarch  of  Conatantinople, 
but  he  waa  not  the  son  of  Methodiuib    The  patri- 
arch Ignatius  having  been  deposed  by  the  emperor 
Michael  III.,  in  858,  and  Photius  chosen  in  his 
stead,  Metrophanes,   who   was    then    bishop  of 
Smyrna,  recognised  Photius,  although  he  waa  a 
friend  of  Ignatius.     But  he  soon  altered  his  opi- 
nion, declared  publicly  for  the  deposed  patriarch, 
and  so  Tiolently  attacked  Photius,  that  he  was  de- 
prired  of  his  see  and  thrown  into  a  prison.   When 
Photius  was  deposed  in  his  turn,  and  Ignatius  re- 
established in   the    patriarchate  by  the  emperor 
Basil  I.,  Metrophanes  recovensd  his  see  of  Smyrna, 
and,  in  the  council  held  in  Constantinople  in  869, 
showed  himself  one  of  the  most  sealons  opponenU 
of  Photius.  But  in  879  Photius  became  once  more 
patriarch  on  the  death  of  Ignatius,  and  now  Me- 
trophanes was  again   deposed.     He  nevertheless 
continued  to  speak  and  to  write  against  Photius, 
so  that  in  880  the  patriarch  and  the  emperor  con- 
trived his  excommunication.     Metrophanes  died  in 
an  obscure  retirement,  but  the  year  of  his  death  is 
not  known.     He  wrote  beudes  other  works  : — 1. 
JEpi$tola  ad  AfoMwdem  Patridum  de  Rebus  in  C<ut$a 
PkotU  ab  anno  858  ad  870  tfettit^  one  of  the  most 
yaluable  documents  bearing  on  the  history  of  that 
turbulent  patriarch.     A  Latin  version  by  Melius, 
in  Baronius,  Annal.  ad  ann.  870,  Greek  and  Latin, 
in  the  8th  vol.  of  Labbe,  Concilia^  and  in  Acta 
Concilii  CP.  qmrti^  by  M.  RaderuN  Ingolstadt. 
1604,  4to.     2.    'EiriflrToXi^  Mirrpo^owj  Mi|Tpo- 
iroKirov  irp6s  VLayourjK  UarpUiop  kcH    AayoBirnp 
TOW  aprf/iow,  divided  into  four  parts,  a  very  remark- 
able and  important  document     The  three  first 
parts  treat  on  Manichaeism,  and  the  fourth  on  the 
Mystery  of  the  Holy  Ghost :  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  Metrophanes  is  the  author  of  this  work, 
which  is  now  generally  attributed  to  Photius.     3. 
De  Spiriiu  Sancto,  of  which  a  fragment  is  extant 
in  a  Vienna  codex.     4.  Krpontio  FideL,  in  a  Paris 
codex.     5.  Liber  Canonum  Triadicorum^  in  a  Vene- 
tian codex,  according  to  Leo  Allatius.     (Fabric. 
Bibl.  Graec  vol.  xL  p.  700  ;  Baronius,  Annal.  ad 
ann.  870,  &c  ;  Hankius,  ScripL  Bezant.  xviL  t, 
&C  xviiL  66.)  [W.  P.] 

ME'TTIUS  or  ME'TIUS,  an  old  Italian  name, 
in  use  both  among  the  Sabines  and  Latins.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  McttiuM  or  MttiuM  is  the  better 
orthography,  as  we  sometimes  find  one  and  some- 
times the  other  in  the  best  MSS.  For  the  sake  of 
uniformity,  however,  we  have  adopted  the  form 
Meitius  in  all  the  following  names,  though  some  of 
them  occur  with  only  one  /. 

ME'TTIUS.  1.  P.  MiTTiua,  a  partisan  of 
Satuminus  and  Glaucia  in  &c  100,  assassinated 
C.  Memmius,  one  of  the  consular  candidates  in  that 
year.  (Oros.  v.  17.) 

2.  M.  Mbttius,  was  sent  by  Caesar  at  the 
opening  of  the  Gallic  war,  in  b.  c.  58,  as  legatui 
to  Ariovistns,  king  of  tlie  German  league,  and  was 
detained  prisoner  by  him,  but  subsequently  res- 
cued by  Caesar.  (Caes.  B.  G,  i.  47,  53.)  The 
annexed  coin,  which  bears  the  legend  M.  Mettius, 
and  has  on  the  obverse  the  head  of  Caesar,  pro- 
bably refers  to  this  Mettiua.  [W.  B.  D.J 
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METTIUS  CU'RTIU&  [Cimnaillifn 
No.  1.] 
METTIUS  CARUS.  [CakuiwI 
METTIUS  FUFFETTIUS.  was  fmm 
dictator  of  Alba  in  Um  reign  of  TnDaa  H«li 
third  king  of  RMna.  Aftar  tlia  coaibat  hum 
the  Hoimtii  and  CnriaUi  had  iliiWMaiii  I 
supremacy  of  tha  Rrnnama,  Mattiaa  vis  ■ 
moned  to  aid  tham  in  a  war  with  Fidaoaa  all 
Veientinea.  On  tha  field  of  battl«»  fram  CMsi 
or  treachoy,  Mettioa  drew  off  hia  Afhaai  Is  i 
hills,  and  awaitad  the  iaaaa  of  tha  battk  1 
Etruseana,  mistaking  hia  miiiainanl  fa  a  M 
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upon  their  flank,  took  to  fli|ght» 
upon  them  in  their  diaorder,  utendiBapnU^ 
regain  the  eonfidenoa  of  hia  Roman  anak  BM< 
the  following  daj  tha  Alfaana  wen  al 
their  anna,  and  Mettina  hinuaU^aa  Aa 
of  hia  treachery,  wna  torn  wamndtet  , 
driven  in  opposite  directions  (Dionja  i&  1,7, 
9, 10, 1I«  12,  IS,  14,  22,  ^^  S4,  28, 97,  A] 
30  ;  LiT.  L  2S,  26,  27,  28  ;  Van.  ^V.  ii  941, 1 
ed. ;  Flor.L  S.  8  8  ;  VnLMaz.TiL4.§l  ;niri 
StraLii. 7. 1 1 ;  Polyaen. Stoat viii.5L)     [W.&l 

ME'TTIUS  OEMI'NIUS,  or  OEXIKl 
was  commander  of  the  cnvalij  ii  Taaeahni  ii  t 
Ust  war  between  Rome  and  the  I^lia  laf 
B.C.840.  He  challenged  T.  MMdim, MB  rf I 
consul  T.  Manlioa  Toninatna,  and  waa  lUa 
him  in  the  combat  (Lir.  Tiii.  7  ;  VaL  Ktf. 
7.  §6.)  [W.&a] 

ME'TTIUS  POMPOSIA'MUS,  a  wmm 
Vetpasian'b  reign,  whom  the  ampeior  iMiid  Is 
consulate,  although  Mettina  waa  wpatted  ta  lai 
royal  natirity.  Oomikian  after  ararda  hanhM  i 
put  him  to  death.  (Soet  F«M|k  14,  Dasa.  ll»t 
Dion  Cass.  IzviL  12 ;  Victoc,  Al  9.)     [W.  B. 

MEZE'NTIUS  (McaimM),  a  aay^iarika 
the  Tyrrhenians  or  Einiaeana,  at  Oaen  ar  Jig] 
and  fisther  of  Lansoa.  Whan  ha  waa  «ipM 
his  subjects  on  aoeoont  of  hia  1 1  null j  ha  I 
refuge  with  Tumoa,  king  of  tha  RwnH-**i 
assisted  him  in  hb  war  aaaiiiat  Aanmarei 
Trojans.  Aeneaa  woonded  Uaa.  bat  Mmn 
escaped  under  the  protection  of  hia  an.  H 
however,  Lansoa  had  &Uea,  MoacntiiM  ntam 
the  battle  on  horaeback,  and  waa  ahua  hv  Ai 
(Viig;  Aen.  TiiL  480,  Ac,  z.  688,  Ac,  7U, 
&c).  The  atocy  aboot  the  alliaaaa  bati 
lentitts  and  the  Ratoliaaa  ia  alaa 
Livy  and  Dionyaiaay  bat  thej  aaj 

hia  expulsion  from  Gaere  or  AajDk 

to  them  Aeneaa  diaappeared  San^  tha  1 
against  the  Rntuliana  and  Etraaeana  at  Ln« 
and  Ascanioa  waa  beaiegad  hy  ICaaaalim 
Lansoa.  In  a  nlly  at  night  the  baafaaad  drf 
the  enemy,  slew  Laoaaa,  ai  ~ 
peace  with  Meaentinay  who 
their  ally.  (Lit.  i  2,  8  |  Dionj^  i.  fi. 
According  to  Serrioa  (mi  Amu  It.  691^  ^ 
ix.  745)  Meientiaa  waa  riaia  \^  ^  —  " 
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the  uege  of  Aicanius,  Mezentiiu,  when  he  was 
•eked  to  conclude  a  peace,  demanded  among  other 
things,  that  the  Latins  should  give  up  to  him  every 
year  the  whole  produce  of  their  vintafle ;  and  in 
commemoration  of  this,  it  was  said,  the  Romans 
in  later  times  celebrated  the  festiral  of  the  VmaUa^ 
on  the  twenty- third  of  April,  when  the  new  wine 
was  tasted,  and  a  libation  made  in  front  of  the 
temple  of  Venus,  and  a  sacrifice  offered  to  Jupiter. 
(Plut.  QmuH,  Rom.  45  ;  Ov.  F<ut,  ir.  881,  Ac; 
Macrob.  Sal,  iii.  5  ;  comp.  DicU  of  AnL  t.  v. 
rimi/io.)  [L.  S.] 

MEZETULUS,  a  Numidian,  who,  after  the 
death  of  Oesalces,  king  of  the  Massylians,  revolted 
against  Capusa,  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  king,  who 
had  succeeded  him  on  the  throne  ;  and  defeated 
him  in  a  great  battle,  in  which  Capusa  himself  was 
killed.  Mezetulns,  howcTer,  did  not  assume  the 
sovereignty  himself,  but  placed  on  the  throne  La- 
cumacesy  the  youngest  son  of  Oesalus,  a  mere 
ehild,  in  whoso  name  he  designed  to  govern  the 
kingdom.  But  the  return  of  Masinissa  from  Spain 
disconcerted  his  plans:  he  quickly  raised  a  large 
army,  with  which  he  opposed  this  new  advemry  in 
the  field,  but  was  defeated,  and  compelled  to  seek 
refuge  in  the  dominions  of  Syphax:.  From  thence, 
however,  he  was  induced  to  return,  and  take  up  his 
residence  at  the  court  of  Masinissa,  from  whom  he 
received  a  free  pardon  and  the  restitution  of  all  his 
property.  (Li v.  xxiz.  29,  30.)  It  ia  probably 
the  same  person  who  is  called  by  Appian  Mesotulns 
(M«r<{rv\os),  and  is  mentioned  as  joining  Han- 
nibal with  a  force  of  1000  horsemen  shortly  before 
the  battle  of  Zama.  (Appian, />««.  33.)   [KH.R] 

MrCCIADES,  a  sculptor  of  Chios,  was  the  son 
of  Malas,  the  lather  of  Anthermus  (or  ArchennnsX 
and  the  grandfather  of  Bupalus  and  Athenia.  He 
must  have  fiourished  about  OL  42  or  45.  (Plin. 
//.  N.  xxxvi.  5.  s.  4.  i  2.)  [P.  S.J 

MICCION  (Mucic/My),  a  painter  mentioned  br 
Lucian  as  a  disciple  of  Zenxis.  (Luc.  Znur.  7*  toL 
Lp.  845,  Weut.)  [P.  8.] 

MICHAEL  I.  RHANOA'BE,  or  RHAQA'BE 
(M<xa^A  6  'Payyde%  or  'Pcryotfif),  emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople from  ▲.  o.  811  to  813,  was  the  son  of 
Theophylactu«,  one  of  the  high  functionaries  who, 
together  with  Stauracius,  conspired  against  the  em- 
peror Constantino  VI.,  and  the  grandson  of  ooo 
Khangabe,  from  whom  he  derived  his  sorname. 
Michael  was  at  once  honest,  hands<»ne,  and  gihtd 
with  many  talents,  but  he  was  of  a  weak  chanetery 
and  his  amiability  could  not  always  eflhce  the  on- 
favourable  impression  which  his  want  of  enmy 
made  upon  persons  of  stouter  hearts  than  hia.  He 
stood  in  great  favour  with  the  emperor  Nioephoma 
I.  ( iiO'2 — 8 1 1 ),  who,  by  creating  him  master  of  the 
palace,  raised  him  to  the  highest  rank  in  the  onpire 
after  the  emperor  and  .his  family,  and  finally  gave 
him  his  daughter  Procopia  in  marriage.  Stanracius, 
however,  the  son  and  successor  of  Nicephonis,  was 
far  from  sharing  the  sentiments  of  his  £sther  towarda 
the  master  of  the  paUce,  and  feeling  himself  dying 
from  the  effects  of  a  wound,  received  some  months 
previously  on  the  battle-field  where  his  father  was 
slain  by  the  Bulgarians,  he  gave  orders  to  blind 
Michael,  in  order  that  his  wife  Theophano,  to  whom 
he  intended  to  bequeath  the  throne,  might  find  no 
obstacles  at  her  succession.  One  Stephanus  was 
charged  with  executing  the  emperor *s  order.  He 
wisely  refrained  from  doing  so,  and  informed 
Michael  of  it.    They  immediately  assembled  tba 
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chief  oflkers  of  the  state,  and  being  all  wUIing  to 
support  Michael,  they  prodaimed  kim  emperor 
whUe  StaorMhia  was  still  alive  (2nd  of  Oetober, 
81 1).  The  dying  emperor  implorad  and  obtttbied 
mercy  from  hia  brother-in-law^  and  went  to  ei^nro 
in  a  convent  The  aeeesaion  of  Michael  cansed 
great  joy  among  the  people,  though  Uttla  in  the 
army :  the  soldim,  however,  were  soon  ntiafied  bj 
the  liberal  use  which  the  new  emperor  made  of  the 
rich  treasures  hoarded  «p  by  the  kite  Nicephoms. 
Michael,  a  peaeefol  man,  hegm  his  reign  by  re- 
storing peace  to  the  distorbed  choreh,  and  recalling 
from  exile  Leo  Armenna,  a  celebrated  general,  who 
now  enjoyed  the  emperor^  full  eonfidence,  for  whidi 
he  afterwards  rewanied  him  by  hurling  his  bene- 
fiKtor  from  hia  thronei  In  the  apring  of  812, 
Cram,  the  king  of  the  Bulgarians,  again  invaded 
the  territories  o(  the  empire.  Michael  aet  out  at 
the  head  of  hia  army  to  meet  him,  but  eommitled 
the  imprudence  of  allowing  the  empnta  Proeopia 
to  aceompany  him.  A  general  oiseontent  mid 
symptoms  of  sedition  among  the  troops  were  the  eon- 
sequences  of  his  thonghtlessneaa ;  a  woman  with 
more  than  seeming  anthority  in  the  camp  beiiig 
then  an  unheard  of  thing.  DistnistiQg  the  anny, 
the  emperor  hastened  tack  to  the  capital,  ioQow^ 
by  a  host  of  reeklesa  barfaariana  who  laid  the 
country  waste  with  fire  and  swotd.  At  their  ap- 
proach, multitudes  of  people,  moslly  ieonodasta, 
fled  before  them  ;  and  a  saditioo  in  eonaequenoe 
broke  out  amon^  the  nnmerooa  ieonodasta  in  Con- 
stantinople, which  waa  quelled,  not  without  diiB- 
culty,  by  Leo  Annenua :  their  leader  Nioolana  waa 
eonfined  in  a  convent ;  and  they  were  finally  all 
driven  out  of  the  city  and  dispersed  in  the  pv»- 
vinosa,  by  order  of  the  emperor.  Abo«t  the  same 
time  great  numben  of  Christians  of  all  seeta  took 
refuse  within  the  empire,  flyii^  from  the  dominiona 
of  the  khalifi^  which  wero  then  filled  with  cmn- 
motion  and  dvil  wars.  Cmm,  meanwhile,  pursiaed 
his  victorioua  eourse,  and  kid  siege  to  Measnihria» 
whereupon  he  made  oflfon  of  peaee,  whiol^  oa 
account  of  their  moderation,  the  empeiet  waa  in- 
clined to  accept,  but  hia  coundllon  wen  fiv  further 
resistance.  Mesembria  waa  now  taken  by  aasmdti 
and  the  danger  firom  the  Bulgariana  grew  MItj 
more  ahuming.  In  Febmaiy  813^  M&haal  enee 
more  set  out  to  meet  them,  again  ■fwipanied  hf 
hia  wi&  Prooopia.  Her  preeenee  hi  the  camip  tad 
the  same  consequenees  aa  beflMe.  LeeAimaBM 
secretly  fomented  the  diseontent  of  the  treopa,  nd 
carried  on  those  intriguea  which  led  to  the  Iom  ef 
the  battle  of  Adrianople  (22d  of  June,  8UX  dM 
flight  of  Micha^  to  Coaatantinopk,  nd  Ma  dt- 
poaition  by  tta  suocoosfid  rebel,  aa  ia  whtsdtatiia 
UfoofLaoV.  The  depoeed  MiehMl  ndnd  tale 
a  oonvent,  where  he  led  an  ebeeon,  Inl  fniat«id 
hKppj  life,  during  noie  than  thirty  jma,  Lm 
suooeeded  him  on  tta  ttaena.  (CadniL  p^  48»  te  | 
Zonar.  voL  iL  pu  ISS^dM.;  Gout  ManamkUb  M  f 
Theoph.  Contin.  pu  8  s  Author,  inent  poet  ikMh* 
p.  428,  Ac.;  Gljeaa,  pu  286  ;  Jeol,  n.  178  }  (W- 
neaiua,  p.  2,  te. ;  Lao  Gnm.  p,  44A»  m^t  fljaat 
Metaphnalea,  p^  402.)  [ W.  F.1 

IffCHAEL  IL  BALBVB{nix^lTfmtiit), 
or  the  **  STAMiiBftBn,**  empsfor  of  CimetiiitlniiK 
▲.  o.  820—829.  TUa  prince  waa  dT  low  adftat 
he  waa  bora  at  Amoriam,  nd  ap«Bt  hie  aarifar  jmdi 
aa  a  groom,  in  diSBrent  rtaMei  of  Ui  aativa  lawn. 
He  afterwards  entered  the  aoij,  nd  dtlw^gli  W 
waa  ignonnt  and  milenil^  ha  Ml  villi  MMM  ii 

St 
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main  army  of  the  Arabs,  commanded  by  *Omtr. 
The  Greeks  obtained  a  splendid  victory ;  X)mar 
was  slain  ;  and  his  head  was  carried  to  Constan- 
tinople by  Petronas,  to  whom  his  brother  allowed 
the  honour  of  a  triumphal  entrance.  In  order  to 
commemorate  the  glory  of  his  armies,  and  with  a 
▼iew  of  handing  liis  name  down  to  posterity, 
Michael  ordered  a  hippodrome  to  be  built,  which 
surpassed  every  thing  of  the  kind  in  magnificence. 
Jealous  of  Petronos,  the  emperor  set  out  in  864  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  the  command.  He  had 
scarcely  arrived  in  Asia  when  he  was  recalled, 
because  a  Ruuian  fleet  of  200  large  barges  had 
suddenly  made  its  appearance  in  the  Bosporus,  and 
was  attacking  the  Uulden  Horn.  Michael  hardly 
escaped  being  taken  prisoner  whilst  crossing  the 
Hellespont,  but  he  was  soon  released  from  hit  fear, 
in  consequence  of  the  Russian  fleet  being  destroyed 
by  storm.  This  was  the  first  blodcade  of  Constan- 
tinople by  the  Russians,  or,  more  correctly  speak- 
ing, by  the  Norman  nobles  who  had  just  made 
themselves  masters  of  Western  Russia.  By  this 
time  Michael  hod  grown  tired  of  the  ascendancy 
of  Bordas,  and  felt  deeply  offended  at  being  ex- 
horted by  him  to  lead  a  better  life.  Whether 
Bardas  meant  this  in  reality  or  not  is  a  matter  of 
doubt,  for  he  certainly  wished  to  establish  his  own 
elevation  on  the  ruin  of  Michad.  Bordas  was  thus 
gradually  superseded  in  the  &vour  of  his  master 
by  Basil  the  Macedonian,  afterwards  emperor,  who 
married  Michaers  mistress,  Eudoxia,  in  exchange 
for  whom  he  surrendered  his  sister,  Thecla,  who 
became  the  emperor*s  mistress.  Michael  formed  a 
plot  with  Basil  to  assassinate  Bardas ;  and  soon 
afterwards  the  Caesar  was  treacherously  killed  by 
Michael,  Basil,  and  a  band  of  assassins  hired  for 
the  purpose  (866).  Thereupon  Basil  rose  to  emi- 
nence, and  was  proclaimed  Caesar.  In  the  some 
year  (866)  the  patriarch  Photius  procLiimcd  the 
deposition  of  pope  Nicholas  I.  The  conduct  of 
Michael  continued  to  be  so  disgusting,  that  Basil, 
in  his  turn,  remonstrated  with  him,  and  soon  in- 
curred the  hatred  of  his  master,  who  began  to  look 
out  fur  some  daring  men  who  would  help  him  in 
despatching  the  Macedonian.  Of  this  Basil  became 
informed,  and  very  naturally  resolved  to  anticipate 
the  emperor^s  designs.  He  persuaded  him  to  accept 
a  supper  in  the  house  of  his  mother,  Theodora, 
who,  utterly  unacquainted  with  the  intention  of 
Basil,  had  consented  to  invite  her  son,  as  a  means 
of  restoring  a  good  understanding  between  the 
rulers.  As  the  supper  degenerated  into  on  orgy, 
Theodora  and  her  daughter  retired,  leaving  her 
son  alune  with  Basil  and  a  few  more  guests,  who 
soon  made  the  emperor  so  drunk,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  lie  down  on  a  bed.  In  this  helpless 
state  he  was  murdered  by  a  bond  of  assassins  who 
had  been  secretly  introduced  into  Theodora^s 
dwelling.  (24th  of  September,  867.)  Basil  fol- 
lowed him  on  the  throne.  The  reign  of  Michael 
III.,  however  disgusting  the  part  which  ke  played, 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  Byuintine  history : 
it  is  rich  in  events  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the 
scholar,  the  philosopher,  the  historian,  the  soldier, 
and  the  divine ;  and  whoever  feels  more  than 
superficial  sj'mpathy  for  the  fate  of  the  later  Greeks 
will  be  amply  rewarded  by  turning  from  this  im- 
perfect sketch  to  the  sources  from  which  it  is  taken. 
(Oodren.  p.  533,  6ic. ;  Zoniu*.  vol.  ii.  p.  152,  &c. ; 
IjCo  Gnmu,  p.  457,  &c. ;  Symeon  MetaphrasL, 
p.  428,  &c  ;  Theophan.  Contiu.  p.  92,  &c. ;  Genes. 
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p.  37,  Ac. ;  Jod,  p.  179,  Ac.  s   ComL  1 

p.  100.)  [W. 

MICHAEL  IV.  PA'PHLAGO  (Nix 
fla^Xay^),  empenr  of  Conatantiiiopla  ta 
1034  to  1041,  was  one  of  the  jonver  fanii 
John  the  Eunuch,  fint  minialer  under  Ba 
III.  and  hi*  predeeewor,  Cbnataatfaw  IX.  J 
the  four  brotWa  of  John,  who  hnd  onea  1 
monk,  Michael  and  Nioetaa 
changers,  Constantiue  and 
mountebanka  by  pcofiE«aion  5 
brotheT'in-law,  whoae  name  will  appear  ha 
was  a  ship^  calker.  When  John  nee  to  oe 
he  proinoted  Michael  to  the  olllee  ef  cheal 
to  Romanos  IIL,  a  poet  lor  which  he  wee  « 
for  he  was  stupid  and  handaome.  Havi^  I 
the  advantage  of  being  yonqg,  he  pleeeed  ll 
press  Zoe  so  much,  that  aho  admitted  hia 
bed.  The  fact  waa  reported  to  Robhbh 
would  not  believe  it,  K^fanee  ho  knewite  II 
was  subject  to  epileptic  fiu  ;  hat  Zoe  and  be 
were  afraid  that  he  would  helioTO  it  cm  ^ 
other,  and  conaeqnentlj  contrived  the  tmmm 
of  Romanni.  The  day  after  hia  mndff  U 
noonced  to  the  senate  that  eho  had  dssn  IG 
for  her  husband,  and  wiahed  him  to  hi  atk 
ledged  as  emperor.  John  the  EnnaA  Wa 
secret  promoter  <d  theee  traneaetioni,  Aa  1 
of  the  empress  were  complied  with,  aod  3i 
and  Zoe  were  prodaimed  on  the  11th  sf, 
1034.  No  sooner  waa  this  done  than  Jsl 
moved  Zoe  from  the  adminiatiation  ef  the  sM 
keeping  here  prisoner  in  her  pafaice;  and  mU 
was  unfit  to  reign,  he  anaed  the  iupwaw  ] 
without  aspiring  to  the  name.  The  begiaa 
Michael'k  reign  waa  aignalieed  hf  a  genenl  i 
and  a  terrible  earthquake  at  Trnimlfai.  ' 
huted  forty  days  with  acareelj  any  iatsni 
Upon  this  the  barbariana  invaided  tlM  tanit 
the  empire  on  all  sidee*  while  the  fleets  1 
Arabe  in  Sicily  and  Africa  eoTored  the  AicUy 
and  plundered  the  islands.  John*  howew 
ceedtMi  in  making  peace  with  them  en  tsl 
conditions.    He  also  brought  the  fieciiam  • 


mission,  made  peace  with  the  Aiaho  in  W^yf 
had  the  satisfiKtion  of  seeing  the  Anbo  mB^ 


defeated  under  the  walla  of 
had  inrested  in  1037.  About  thia 
war  among  the  Aiaba  in  Sicilj 
opportunity  of  brinaiog  back  that  ielmid  to  d 
perial  sway ;  and  Le«i  Opna,  tlie  goTenwf 
Greek  dominiims  in  Souuem  Itmy*  wm  1 
quently  tent  OTcr  into  Stidlj.  He  detek 
Arabs  sereral  times,  and  latumed  with 
captires,  besides  15,000  Chriatian 
which  he  had  taken  from  the 

1039  John  equipped  a  powerfiU  fleet 

priate  army,  the  fleet  being  **~«-mniltd  b 
phanua,  the  brother-in-law  of  John  — **»  tk 
peror ;  and  the  whole  expeditkm  by  llv 
who  was  the  best  senend  in  the  Gioek  aimy. 
Greeks  were  joined  by  a  mall,  but  (pli«wt  b 
Norman  auxiliaries,  commanded  hy  thiee  1 
the  chiralrons  Tancred.  Meaaiaa  and  81 
were  taken  by  the  Greeka,  and  the  Aiaho  aai 
such  losses  that  their  brethren  in  Afiim  1 
great  akrm.  They  eonaequently  caaia  to  th 
lief  with  50,000  men ;  hut  few  of  thoee  ai 
turned  to  their  natire  country,  and  thirteen 
and  cities  snrrenderod  to  the  nctorioua  Giaal 

1040  a  fresh  army  azriTed  from  Afrk^  «hft 


would  nerer  r 
Fnnkiih  king* 
la  the  above- mi 
called  Lcuu  o 


KnJK  the    ini|Kiiil  tiile  of  llie 
m  «fUjrwM-Lis  ihoK  of  Oermany. 


thii  the  Rytuiti 
condMCiniion.   The  letter 
ie  d*  Louit  U  DrLonaairty 


led  letter  Mic) 
-L. 


Ill  the  • 


II  the  ' 


Spuiith  Arnbe,  commanded  by  nni*  AUuliaTii,  made 
■deacentupon  Crete  and  coDqu<>r<d  Lhi'  Ulnnd.  which 
WM  heneerorth  called  Candi^i.  Iroin  Caiidoi.  itt 
new  capiul,  which  wai  buiidul   by   ib«  Anibi; 

iiland  wBi  loit  for  ever.  A  inlnny  n[  Aniht.  the 
deicendanu  of    "      "  " 


of  Can 


taken  from 

him  bj  the  Servian^  but  the  i,- 

loH  he  bad 

10  .uffer  wu  that  of  Sicily.      1- 

u.  governed 

ted  Ziadel- 

AlUi,  the  third  khalif  of  tht'  . 

Ulnbil 

I  in  Africa. 

to  take  poMcuioD  of  the  com: 

[J. 

Ziadet-Allth 

h  a  powerful 

fleet,  aod  the  ialaod  aoon  b.,-. 

prey  to  the 

Anba, and rctnained  in  tfaeit  p.. 

i    a  nulual 

death  on  the  fint  of  October. 

■>:i.  . 

ceeded  by  hit  uo  Theophitn.^ 

(fi- 

&c ;  Leo  Oram.  p.  147,  lu. ;  '/. 

1.  ii.  p.  132. 

&€.;  OencLp.  l3,&c:The.>p 

rm,  C 

IIS.  \c. ;  (ilye.  p. 

2B7.  ice.  1  C01..I.  Horphvr.  iA- 

/H,p.ci2: 

Conot.  Manau.  p.  M  ;  Joel,  i>. 
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_iinp( 

ror  of  Con- 

ihc  »n  and 

■uecetior  0  f  ih  e  e  mpe  ror  Theop  1 1 , 1 

,',:iu( 

]U 

throne  at  the  age  of  three,  ar,.] 
guardianihip  of   hia   talrnteJ 

d  under  the 

Thtodola. 

Thia  active  princeu  began  by 

l,li.Miig  the 

wonhip  of  imagei,  an  undtnaltinn 

1  which  die 

had  10   encounter  intrigtiee  of 

t  dauRei™. 

nature  [Photi™).     Heramii. 

fill  ;  Ihey  were  beaten  in  the  C 

ond  io  Alia 

Minor,  and  an  eipedition  fitted 

Lltfo 

the  r«B,.erj 

of  Crete  from  the  Arab.  w.. 

dluomfitMl. 

She  dcipalched  a  fleet  of  SOU  . 

Ih  a  view  of 

conquering  Egypt,  but  the  e^y 

d  tempi™-; 

.mlj 

rci>iU  of  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  contii> 

■d  10 

!«  fortunate 

in  her  eienioiit  for  the  ortl>'>i 

.  ch 

»!.  and  the 

Chriitian  relifcion  in  general  . 

\^^   h 

converted  in  847.  and  a  fear  i 

ei^iini.  llie 

Rulgariani,  thote  hereditary  ni'. 

adopted  likcxiw  the  religions 

Clir 

1  (MarRO- 

rH.NKsJ.      But    her    »al    i-'< 

t   caui-ed    a 

mott  dangeroui   revolt  of  iho 

inn.  (B18). 

who  entered  into  an  alliance  * 

III   Ih 

Ambh  and 

Uffled  the  efforte  of  the   iiiij 

rj,il 

duce  them    to  obedieno.       V 
pvw  ap  and  gave  proof  ot  bii  « 

liw 

Je.   Michael 

UICIIAKL 
At  the  bojiih  age  nf  fifimn  ho  alrpady  led  au  In 
moral  life  with  Kudoiu,  a  noble  yoiing  bdj.  lli* 
dougbter  of  one  Isgeriuv  vbo  beliiniiid  It>  iho 
gnat  bmily  of  the  Mariniai'ii ;  and  hi)  moltaer 
prefernng  under  thcae  circumatancea  to  girt  him  m 
ianTiil  wife,  be  accepted  with  the  gmtHt  in- 
<iilienn<v  Eudoii*.  the  dau^i«r  of  DveapaUta, 
con^uing  all  the  while  hi*  liceniioui  inlHwuiM 
with  the  other  Eitdoiia.  hi*  aitlreai.  The  pni> 
cipal  penun  at  the  eourl  wai  TheaclJMas  a  (cle- 
bmted,  tbnagh  not  alwayi  tucceaaful  gefwial,  whn 
incnind  the  jealoniy  of  Bardaa.  the  hruthrr  of  tlie 
empreat,  and  the  diapleaaure  of  the  yuuny  emperor. 
Michael  and  Bardaa  eonuqucntly  tunned  n  plot  to 
make  away  with  Thcoctitlu*.  and  carried  Ihelr  de- 
aigu  into  elTect.  Michael  being  the  lirit  la  raite  hia 
hand  againat  hia  unfortunate  miuiatec,  Jlardaa  waa 
appointed  Ma^ua  Logotbeta  in  hia  atnd,  and  ha 
iooQ  aeiied  ihe  UDContrelled  direction  of  public 
affair).  The  murder  of  Theociiilua  ao  afllkled 
Theodora  that  ahc  laid  down  her  function*  aaregvitt 
and  retired  into  ptjtale  life  [BS4].  Michael  now 
abandoned  himaeif  to  a  life  af  alcpott  unparalleled 
pmi^igacy.  for  a  dcacription  of  which  we  tutiat  refer 
la  thii  graphic  pea  of  Gibbon  (vol.  ii.  p.  4S,  Ac. 
ed.  IBU). 

In  HSti  Bardaa  waa  made  Caiiu  1  and  hia  power 
being  tiow  unlkmil4?d.  be  caoaed  the  cmph-aa  riim- 
dora.  with  her  danshwr.  to  be  confined  in  a  Cou- 
venl.  On  the  whole,  howeiir.  Bardaa  waa  na 
deapicabla  man,  ikoUKh  hia  ainbiliDD  waa  bound- 
tcaa.  Full  of  uIhiU.  leaniing,  aud  an  enthuai- 
aaiie  love  af  the  line  ana.  he  waa  Mulout  In  pia> 
■noting  the  aria,  acionn  and  lltomiure.  whkh  had 
been  grently  n'E^'ed  dunng  Ihe  niKn  of  tba 
biherandgnuidbtharof  MiirhaeL  The  phitoeapher 
Lea  n-aa  lu*  prindpikl  iLMint^uil  in  attaining  thv>a 
hiodable  object*.  Owing  lu  the  imaUtible  <o- 
SuNice  of  Barda*.  the  putriardi  Ignitlua  waa  de- 
puied  in  B£7,  and  the  farnou*  I'hotiua  auccenled 
him.  In  8&S  the  empire  wa*  ioTolvtd  in  a  gnal 
war  with  the  AnbiL  Leo  commanded  agaiuat 
them,  and  obtained  mote  glory  thui  the  uawnnliy 
empenr  deserred.  lie  liefsaied  the  AraU  in 
Kvetal  pitched  battles  drove  them  lioyond  Ih* 
Kupbiatea,  croaaed  thai  river,  and  made  aewnl 

Tigria,  penetisting  to  the  D»ighboutkood  of  th^h- 
dad.  During  tli»  time.  ha«  ever,  the  Anb  geneial. 
■Omar,  laid  Ponioa  wMte,  Tbiukina  eucen  on 
the  liiltle-lield  an  eaay  Aing.  Michael  rHolvai)  to 
put  hinuelf  al  the  heKJ  of  bia  ai 
agaioat  'UnMr  ;  but  tlie  Aiabi  bi 
by  a  atrong  body  of  incauawl  Paukician>t  and  unJet 
the  walla  M  SunuMl*  the  emperor  rKaivrd  a  aotan 
Irawin  (or  hi>  folty.  Upward*  of  6000  Ortmk* 
were  lakon  pciunera.  and  among  tlwit  tbe  (tallwit 
Lki.  whom  ilie  Arabe  wouhl  nein  leaUK*  to  libMIji 
in  aplta  of  the  briUiwl  nuianm  oBlgrad  then.  In 
StW  Micteel  paid  aa  dearly  far  a  aeeoad  UuoD  in 
Cappadocia  i  and  'Unur  now  tarried  daatraclioD 
over  CB^adocia.  Ponnu,  and  CIticia,  vhaaee  ha  tat  • 
rwd  71>.(MMIpri*aDe>*iala perpetual  aifUiliy.(t>S-2.) 
Kilhat  good  atnN  *r  the  want  of  b»  accuUamed 
revela  in  Ihe  cBpllal,  or  the  advice  of  Bardaa.  in- 
duied  Midiael  to  put  bia  yaungn  brother,  Pelmnaa, 
then  goTtnm  nf  Lydia  aai]  lania,  at  ibe  head  of 
th*  amy  ;  and  PKimaa  cboae  fur  hi*  lieiituiant 
Najac,  govemot  of  llalatta.  wheaBOMiiia  waa,  thai  < 
a  HSall,  but  food  armj,  waa  belln  thas  a  lafM- 
Iral  bad  one.    Ntaf  Aa^tui  ike;  (all  ia  milk  tM 


nny,  aad  naiched 
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son  of  the  emperor  Cuiistaiitine  XI.,  Ducaa,  who 
died  in  105!),  iliortly  after  appointing  his  tliree 
•una,  Michstel,  Andrunicus,  and  Coiutantine,  to 
succeed  him  in  joint  poMession  of  the  crown.  On 
account  of  their  tender  nsre,  their  mother,  Eudoxia, 
reigned  for  thorn ;  and  having  married  Romonot 
Diogenes,  this  distinguished  general  enjoyed  theiro- 
penal  title  and  power  till  he  was  made  a  prisoner  by 
Alp  Arhlan,  the  sultan  of  the  Seljuks,  m  August, 
1071.  When  hitcaptivity  became  known  at  Constau- 
tinople,  Joannes Ciu>sar  caused  his  nephew,  Afichael, 
to  be  priK'laimed  emperor,  with  a  view  of  reigning 
ujider  his  name.  So<m  afterwards  Knaionus  re- 
turned from  his  captivity,  but  he  c:ime  too  late  to 
retrieve  his  fate :  he  was  seized  and  blinded,  and 
died  from  the  operation  in  ()ct«)ber,  1071.  Eudoxia 
was  confined  in  a  prison  ;  and  these  atrocitiei  were 
committed  without  Michael  taking  the  least  step 
to  prevent  them. 

JoImk  archbishop  of  Sida,  in  Pamphylia,  John 
the  Cnesar,  Niccphorizus,  and  other  ministen,  now 
governed  the  empire  for  Michael.  Enrage«l  that 
the  ransom  for  which  he  hsid  restored  the  late 
Komanus  to  liU'rty  was  not  p:ud  by  Michael, 
sultan  Alp  Arslan  invaded  the  empire  in  1072. 
Ifta«ic  and  Alexis  Comnenus  commanded  the  Greek 
anny  agniuNt  him.  Owing  to  the  want  of  diocipline 
of  his  tro()i>8,  Iboac  lost  a  buttle  and  his  liberty, 
but  was  soon  rau'^omed  by  Alexis.  The  two  bro- 
tht^rs  prepanul  fur  taking  revenge,  when  aflairs  re- 
ceived a  ditTerent  turn,  through  the  daring  ambition 
of  one  Ursel,  a  kinsman  of  the  kings  of  Scotland, 
and  the  commander  of  a  body  of  Europcim  auxili- 
aries in  the  Greek  service.  Having  mJode  himself 
master  of  most  of  the  strongholds  and  mountain 
p:i Sites  in  the  anti-Taurus  and  portions  of  Armenia 
and  Lazico,  he  ceased  at  once  to  fight  against  the 
Turks  and  to  help  the  Greeks,  intending  to  make 
himself  independent  in  those  parts.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  intrigued  with  John  the  Caesar,  who 
joined  him,  and  was  proclaimed  emperor  of  the 
Greeks  by  the  Frankibh  auxiliaries.  Doth  the 
Greeks  and  Turks  looked  at  these  proceedings 
with  wonder,  when  the  latter,  impatient  to  come  to 
blows,  fell  upon  John  and  Ursel,  defeat^'d  them, 
and  niadi'  them  both  prisoners.  Ursel  soon  re- 
deemed hinuelf,  and  retired  into  Pontus,  whither 
he  was  followed  by  Nicephorus  PaLieologus,  who 
piined  a  decisive  battle  over  him.  On  his  flight, 
Ursel  was  again  tiikcn  by  the  Turks.  Alexis 
('omnenuA,  wishing  to  obtain  posj>es>«ion  of  this 
dangerous  adventurer,  oiTered  a  large  brilie  to  the 
Turks  for  his  {mtsou  ;  and  liaving  attained  his 
ends,  sent  him  to  Constantinople  ^1U73),  where 
he  was  kept  in  prison. 

In  l(t74  the  Bulgarians,  exasperated  by  the 
inMitiable  avarice  of  the  minister  Nicephorizus, 
iiti'.MMptetl  to  throw  olT  the  Greek  yoke,  and  offered 
the  crown  to  I^xiinu'',  the  gninJson  of  Michael, 
kinir  of  Sei  via,  who  accepted  it,  and  came  to  their 
UH.Hi4taiice  with  a  body  of  hin  countrymen.  Dul- 
garia  wai»  then  governed  by  Nicephorus  Corentenus, 
a  very  coni(H'tent  man,  who  had  token  proper 
measures  for  quelling  the  revolt,  when  he  was  pre- 
vented from  carrying  them  out  by  the  arrival  of 
Duinianus  DuIassentiH,  who  was  sent  to  supersede 
liini  as  ijovernor.  Dalansenus  owed  his  promotion 
to  some  court  inttigne.  and  six  wei>ks  after  his 
appointment  liad  the  Mitisfaction  of  seeing  himself 
a  prisoner  of  the  Mulg:irians,  and  hii%  army  flying 
throu^^h  the  country.      Dryennius,   who   had  been 
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created  Ciu-snr  after  the  captiTitj  cf  JohB,n( 
die  fortune  uf  the  Greeka.  Bodinas  kit  i 
battles,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  BrjrcBnm 
on  the  order  of  Michael,  tent  himaa  a  atate  pi 
to  some  fortresa  in  S3'ria,  whenee,  haawi 
young  prince  eiicaped  and  letomcd  to  Serra 
which  he  became  king  after  the  death  of  his 
Bryouniui  likewise  oompeUed  the  Scuiaai 
for  peace  ;  purged  the  Adriatic  and  tht 
sea  of  the  Noiman  pirates  ;  and  qnelled  a  daa 
mutiny  of  tome  of  his  harharian  aaziliaria 
were  headed  by  Nestor,  the  comaander-in-c 
the  anny  of  observation  on  the  Daaabb 
succeM  deterred  reward,  bnt  ^^^niwig  diifr 
stead,  he  listened  to  the  persuasiTe  wiihei 
numerous  friends,  raised  the  standard  of  nft 
and  was  proclaimed  empeior  nnder  the  wi 
Adrianople.  He  despatched  his  brother  J( 
hiy  siege  to  Constantinople,  while  he  contiii 
consolidate  his  authoritr  in  Thrace  and  Man 
The  capital  was  gallanuy  defended  hj  CsaN 
Docas,  Alexis  Comuenns,  and  Uxael,  who  a 
stored  to  liberty  on  condition  of  caul^ 
gTe.it  military  talenufbr  the  defence  oftteaa 
Meanwhile,  another  rebellion  broke  ottB  tk ) 
Only  ten  days  after  Dryennins  i»«**  an^ad 
imperial  title  his  example  was  IbDowai  V] 
cephorus  llotaniates  in  Asia  Minor,  who  adn 
with  an  anny  mostly  composed  of  Tnxks,  ad 
penetrated  as  far  aa  Nicaea.  At  that  tmt 
stantinople  had  ceased  to  be  besi^ed  bj 
Brj'ennius,  whose  men  wers  too  licwitiuiii  to 
out  longagauist  well-disciplined  tnopsica^ 
by  the  best  generals  of  Greece,  and  he  "t'i* 
withdrew  to  the  head-quarters  of  hia  biMha. 
conduct  of  the  emperor  during  thia  criab  w 
contemptible  that  the  approach  of  Botaniatesa 
joy  among  the  people,  and  caused  graat  ad^ 
to  a  crowd  of  disaffected  generals  and  anh 
priesU:  they  sent  a  depntatiom  to  him,iiii 
him  formally  to  occnpy  the  imperial  thnne ; 
he  of  coarse  complied  with  their  wishes  Ms 
forsaken  by  all  his  adherenU  except  Alcxii 
Isaac  Comnenus,  who  stood  with  him  to  tki 
moment,  abandoned  all  hopes  of  icauting  a 
midable  an  enemy,  and  without  regret  rhcm 
crown  to  Botaniates,  on  the  2oth  of  Mai3, ! 
The  ensuing  struggle  between  Bftty^iiwtft 
Dryennius  belongs  to  the  history  of  the  ft 
Michael  was  allowed  to  retire  into  a  oonvoil 
Botaniates  had  so  little  fear  of  his  haimlcMd 
ter  that  he  made  him  Archbishop  of  Ephe 
post  for  which  the  ex-emperor  was  deddedlr 
fit  th<ui  for  the  throne  of  Constaatinopki 
weak-minded  as  his  fiither,  Michael  had  the 
fortune  to  be  put  nnder  the  tutorship  of  the 
known  Michael  Psellus,  a  learned  pedant,  wi 
stead  of  making  the  yonng  prince  6t  to  rah 
man,  by  teaching  him  law  and  histoiT,  aa 
larging  his  mind,  which  was  already  namw  ta 
instructed  him  chiefly  in  grammar  and  riM 
thus  creating  in  the  yonng  man  an  artificial 
for  such  studies,  which  never  lefk  him  hi  aAc 
and  made  his  mind  quite  unfit  far  the  i 
buHiness  of  government  and  legislation,  1 
Michael  was  a  boy  Psellus  was  pioud  of  hii 
cause  his  pupil  was  more  learned  than  other 
of  his  age,  but  when  he  became  a  man  and  a 
Pm>1Ius  felt  ashamed  of  him  and  himaelC  ■ 
this  fei'ling  we  must  needs  ascribe  thaaicDai 
that  he  did  not  extend  hia  **  histoiy*'  io  ihs 
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of  Michael,  but  left  ofV  with  his  occe&sion  (Zonar. 
vol.  ii.  p.  2V,G^  &c.  ;  Bryen.  lib.  ii.  iii.  &c.  ;  Scylitx. 
p.  n.)0,  &c. ;  (jIvc.  p.  329,  &c  ;  Manass.  p.  134, 
1.15;  .Joel,  p.  1H.5.)  [W.  P.] 

MICHAKL  VIII.  PALAEO  LOOUS(Mixa^X 
6  Tla\aio\6yo5)^  emperor  of  Nicaea,  and  afierwardt 
of  Constantinople,  from  a.  d.  1260  to  1282,  the 
restorer  of  the  Greek  empire,  was  the  son  of  An- 
dronicus  Polacologus  and  Irene  Angela,  the  grand- 
daughter of  the  emperor  Alexis  Angelus.  He  was 
bom  in  1234.  At  an  early  age  he  rose  to  eminence, 
which  he  owed  to  his  uncommon  tilents  aa  nmch 
as  to  his  illustrious  birth,  and  to  the  same  causes  he 
tv'as  indebted  for  many  a  dangerous  penecution. 
Without  dwelling  upon  his  earlier  life,  we  need 
only  mention  that  he  was  once  obliged  to  take 
refuv'e  at  the  court  of  the  sultan  of  Iconium,  and 
having  8ubs<*quently  been  appointed  goyenior  of  the 
ditiUuit  town  of  Durazzo,  the  slander  of  his  secret 
enemy  followed  him  thither,  and  he  was  carried  in 
chains  to  Nicaea.  He  justified  himself,  however, 
and  the  emperor  Theodore  1 1.  I^aHcaris  held  him  in 
higher  esteem  than  he  had  ewer  done  before.  This 
emperor  died  in  August  1259,  leaving  a  son,  John 
HI.,  who  was  only  nine  years  old,  and  over  whom 
he  had  placed  the  patriarch  Arsenius  and  the  magnus 
domesticus  Muzalon,  as  guardians.  Neither  of 
them  enjoyed  popularity,  being  both  known  for 
their  friendship  for  the  Latins.  Nine  days  alter 
the  death  of  Theodore,  while  his  obsequiet  were 
soli>mnizing  in  the  cathedral  of  Magnesia,  the  im- 
)M*ri;il  guard  suddenly  broke  into  the  church,  and 
Miizalon,  his  brothers,  and  many  of  his  principal 
adherents  fell  victims  to  the  military  wrath.  Mi- 
chael Pahieologus,  whom  Theodore  had  lately  ap- 
pointed magims  dux,  was  chosen  as  guardian  in- 
stead of  Muzalon,  and  soon  afterwards  he  receiTed 
or  gave  himself  the  title  and  power  of  despot 
Thence  there  was  only  a  step  to  the  throne,  which 
Michael  also  took.  He  made  himself  master  of 
the  imperial  treasury,  bribed  or  gained  the  Varan- 
gian guard  and  the  clergy,  and  was  proclaimed  em- 
pTor  at  Magnesia.  Michael  and  the  boy  John 
were  crowned  together  at  Nicaea,  on  the  lit  of 
Januarv,  12()0.  His  succession  filled  the  Nicaean 
empire  with  joy  and  satisfaction.  It  was  not  so  in 
Constantinople.  Although  Baldwin  II.  enjoyed 
little  more  than  the  name  of  an  emperor  and  the 
sliadow  of  an  empire,  the  substance  whereof  was 
in  the  h;mds  of  the  princes  of  Nica^  Epeirut, 
and  Achaia,  hd  assumed  a  haughty  tone  towards 
Michnel,  and  demanded  the  cession  of  those  parts 
(if  Thrace  and  Macedonia  which  belonged  to  Nicaea, 
aH  a  c(mdition  of  acknowledging  him  as  emperor. 
At  firftt  Michael  treated  the  Latin  ambassadora 
with  ridicule,  till  they  declared  they  would  be 
satisfied  with  Thessulonica  or  even  Seres.  •*  Not 
a  village  !"  replied  Michael  sternly, dismissing  Uiem 
witli  contempt ;  and  he  was  right  in  doing  so,  (or 
lie  had  tdready  taken  proper  measures  for  driving 
the  lit'itins  out  of  Constantinople.  The  ambition 
of  Michael,  the  despot  of  Epeinis,  checked  him  for 
a  while  in  h\»  lufty  career.  Seeing  a  child  on  the 
throne  of  Nicao;i,and  a  lofty  but  forsaken  foreigner, 
destitute  of  power,  on  that  of  Constantinople, 
Micliacl  of  Kpeirus  conceived  the  same  plan  at 
Michael  PiUueologuii,  and  the  success  of  the  latter 
at  f)r^t  did  not  at  all  discourage  him.  Thinga 
crowing  serious,  the  new  emperor  of  Nicaea  made 
him  honourable  offers  in  order  to  maintain  peace 
between  them.    But  the  despot  of  Kpeirut  reckoned 
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upon  his  alliance  with  Manfred,  the  Norman  king 
of  Sicfly,  and  WiUiam  de  ViUebardonin,  the  FnoA 
.prince  of  Achaia  and  the  Morea,  and  nubad  bdUly 
into  the  6eld.  At  Achrida  he  sofiered  a  mrtn  de- 
feai ;  ViUebardonin  was  taken  prisoner  and  brooglit 
to  Constantinople.  The  Greeks  in  their  torn  wen 
totally  beaten  at  Tricorjpha.  Little  moved  bj  the 
disadvantageous  turn  of  his  affiurs  in  tlie  West, 
Michael  PaUeologns  hastened  his  expedition  against 
Constantinople,  and  before  the  end  of  tke  year  1260 
Baldwin  IL  was  shut  up  within  his  eapitd. 
Michael,  however,  was  not  strong  enough  to  radiiot 
the  city,  and  returned  to  Nicaea.  Upon  this  ha 
made  an  alliance  with  the  Genoese,  and  in  1261 
sent  a  new  army  beyond  tke  Bosporus,  the  prngrasi 
of  which  he  watched  from  his  fitvourite  rssi&not 
of  Nymphaenm  near  Smyrna.  Strategopolot  Caesar 
commanded  the  Greek  anny  round  Constantinople, 
the  natural  strength  of  whieh  ofiered  again  stidi 
obstacles  to  the  besiegers,  that  the  Caesar  coafwrtad 
the  siege  into  a  blodude,  infMming  tka  anperar  of 
the  bad  chances  he  had  of  speedy  encesss.  Wkila 
matters  stood  thus,  one  Catriacos,  the  oommander 
of  a  body  of  voluntary  anziliaries,  was  informed  of 
the  existence  of  a  sabtenanean  passage  leading 
from  a  plaee  oatside  the  walls  into  the  edlar  of  m 
house  within  them,  and  which  seemed  to  be  known 
only  to  the  owner  of  the  honse.  Cntiiaeas  iak- 
mediately  formed  a  plan  for  surprising  the  ganisoa 
by  means  of  the  passage,  and  after  eonceitiBg 
measures  with  the  commander-in-chie^  TeBtovei 
with  50  men  through  the  passage  into  the  city. 
His  plan  suooeeded  completely.  No  eooner  waa  M 
within  than  he  took  possession  of  the  nearest  gala, 
disarmed  the  post,  opened  it,  and  the  nain  body  •£ 
the  Greeks  nubed  in.  The  stratagem  was  executed 
hi  the  dead  of  night.  The  inhabitaBta,  nmnj 
from  their  slumber,  soon  learned  the  canae  of  tka 
noise,  and  kept  quiet  within  their  heossa,  er  joined 
their  daring  eoontrymen.  The  Latins  dispersed  in 
various  quarters  were  seiaed  with  a  pnnic,  and  fled 
in  all  directions,  while  the  cflspenir  Baldwin  kad 
scarcely  time  to  leave  his  palaee  and  eeeane  eo  taid 
of  a  Venetian  galley,  which  csnied  um  imwa 
diately  to  Italy.  On  the  moming  of  the  25tk  ef 
July,  1261,  Constantinople  was  in  the  ukdispvted 
possession  of  the  Greeks,  after  it  had  bene  tke 
yoke  of  the  Latins  during  67  yeaia  S  nMOtbs  nd 
18  days. 

A  private  messenger  brought  tbe  newt  ef  tbb 
strange  revolution  to  NymphMnm,  and  Miebaal  at 
first  refused  to  believe  it  till  tbe  arrival  ef  esaM 
officers  of  tbe  Caesar  dispersed  all  doobl:  no  n 
further  token  of  tbe  veracity  of  tbeir  aeeeunt,  tbej 
produced  the  sword,  tbe  sceptre,  tbe  red  bonnet* 
and  other  articka  bekmging  to  Baldwfai,  wbe  bad 
not  found  time  to  cany  tbein  with  bnn.  MIrbael 
lost  no  time  in  repairing  to  Conotantinepla,  and  on 
the  Utb  of  August  bdd  bis  trimnpbal  entnuMo^ 
saluted  br  the  peopb  witb  demenstratiena  of  tba 
sinoerest  joy.  Constantinenle,  bowafir,  waa  na 
more  what  it  bad  been.  Durfaig  tba  n%n  ef  tba 
Latins  plunder,  ranine,  and  devastation  bad  iptiled 
it  of  iu  former  epiendenr ;  trade  bad  deaerlad  ila 
harbour;  and  tbooaands  of  upalent  fianUaa  bad 
abandoned  tbe  palaoee  or  mawiene  of  tbdr  fora- 
fothers,  m  order  to  avoid  eentnel  wift  tba  bntad 
foreignerib  To  restore,  re-people^  and  te  dtoniO»* 
stantinople  was  now  tbe  prindpnltMkef  Mfabml  I 
and,  in  order  to  aceomplisb  bis  pvp^M  tba  battel^ 
be  coufinncd  tbe  extanaite  pniHipa  wUdh  Ihn 
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Venetian,  the  Oenoeie,  and  the  riun  meichanti 
had  received  fn«i  the  Latin  empernir.  Althowh 
the  Nicaean  emperon  coniidered  thcmKlvet  tae 
legitimate  tuocesaon  of  Conitantine  the  Great,  the 
jMftsesftion  of  Constantinople  wiis  an  erent  of  such 
magnitude  as  to  saggest  to  Michael  the  idea  of  a 
new  coronation,  wliich  was  accordingly  solemniied 
in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Sopliia.  But  Michael  waa 
crowned  alone,  without  John,  an  evil  omen  for  the 
friends  of  the  young  emperor,  whose  fears  were 
but  too  soon  realised,  for  on  Christmas  day  of  the 
same  year  1261,  Michael  ordered  his  colleague  to 
be  blinded,  whereupon  he  was  sent  into  exile  to  a 
distant  fortress.  This  hateful  crime  caused  a 
general  indignation  among  the  people,  and  might 
have  provi>d  the  ruin  of  Michael  had  he  been  a 
man  of  a  less  cniTgetic  turn  of  mind.  The  patriarch 
Arsenius,  co-guardian  to  John,  was  irreconcileable  ; 
he  fearlcssl}  pronounced  excommunication  upon  the 
imperial  criminal  ;  and  years  of  trouble  and  com- 
motion elapsed  before  Michael  was  rc-admitted 
into  the  communion  of  the  faithful,  by  the  second 
successor  of  Arsenius,  tlie  patriarch  Joseph. 

But  to  return  to  the  war  with  the  despot  of 
Epeirus.  A  short  time  after  the  conquest  of 
Constantinople  the  despot  Michael  defeated  Strate- 
gopulus,  and  made  him  a  prisoner.  The  Greeks 
had  scarcely  niUied,  when  a  new  enemy  rose 
against  them.  This  was  Villehardouin^  who  had 
been  released  from  his  captivity  on  condition  of 
ceding  some  of  his  territories,  and  of  remaining 
quiet  for  the  future.  But  the  loss  of  Constantinople 
was  such  a  blight  to  the  hopes  of  pope  Urban  IV. 
of  effecting  a  complete  union  between  the  Latin 
and  the  Greek  churches,  that  he  urged  the  European 
princes  to  undertake  a  crusade  against  the  Greek 
schismatics,  and  commanded  Villehardonin  to  com> 
mence  hostilities  forthwith,  relieving  him  from  the 
oath  he  had  sworn,  to  keep  peace  with  MichaeL 
Villehardouin  was  successful  by  sea  and  land,  but 
^licbacl  avoided  further  danger  by  promising  the 
pope  to  do  his  utmost  in  order  to  effect  the  intended 
union.  Urban  was  now  the  first  to  offer  himself  as 
mediator  between  the  belligerents,  and  as  both  the 
parties  were  tired  of  bloodshed,  peace  was  soon  re- 
stored (I'Jb'.i).  In  the  following  year  the  war  be- 
tween the  emperor  and  Michael  of  Epeirus  was 
likewise  brought  to  an  end  by  an  honourable  peace, 
and  shortly  afterwards  the  despot  died.  To  Ni- 
vephorus,  the  eldest  of  his  legitimate  sons,  who  had 
just  married  Eulogia,  the  sister  of  the  emperor,  he 
left  Epeirus  ;  but  the  better  and  larger  half  of  his 
kingdom,  viz.  Thessaly,  became  the  share  of  his 
favourite  natund  son  John,  a  warlike  man,  who  was 
well  fit  to  defend  his  inheritance.  In  1265  Ai^ 
senius  was  deposed  because  he  would  not  revoke 
the  excommunication  of  the  emperor:  his  adherents, 
the  Arsenites,  caused  a  schism  which  lasted  till 
1312.     [Arsenius.] 

In  1269  Michael  was  involved  in  a  dangerous 
war  with  Charles,  king  of  Sicily,  who  took  up 
arms  on  pretence  of  restoring  the  fugitive  Baldwin 
to  the  throne,  and  who  was  joined  by  John  of 
I'hcshaly,  the  above-mentioned  son  of  the  despot  | 
]^Iichaol  of  Epeirus.  The  despot  John,  the  em- 
]H>ror^s  brother,  took  the  field  against  his  name- 
s.'ike,  but,  owing  to  circumstances  which  it  was  not 
in  his  power  to  n.>move,  that  galhint  commander  of 
the  Gri'eks  sutfered  a  terrible  defeat  (12/1),  and 
the  prince  of  Tliessaly,  forthwith  marching  upon 
1  oiiKtAntinople,    placed    the   cajital   in  jeopardy. 
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Bat  tbe  \ou  of  Ncgrapont  mad  fSke  dntncl 
his  Beet  by  tbe  Umka  eorapaDad  bia  to  Ul 
Justly  aliaid  that  the  hortilitiM  cT  die  ki 
Sicily  and  the  despot  of  Thnssely  woe  ■■ 
fbremnners  of  a  seneral  cnuede  of  all  the 
princes  against  him,  Michael  tried  to  aid 
storm  by  at  last  making  comeel  pnpoods  Is 
effecting  the  nnioo  of  the  Greek  ^avch  will 
of  Rome.  To  that  efiect  the  learned  VcecH,  i 
panied  bv  sereial  of  the  moat  diatingaished  i 
the  Greek  cleigy,  was  aent  to  the  conndl  assi 
at  Lvon  in  1274*  and  there  the  diuob  was  d 
by  the  Greeks  giving  way  in  the  madi-dii 
doctrine  of  the  pxooesaioo  of  tbe  Holy  Ghsg 
sabmitting  to  the  supremacy  of  the  paee. 
union,  however,  was  deaired  only  by  a  miHi 
the  Greeks,  and  the  orthodox  majonty  aeead 
did  their  utmost  to  preTent  the  men 
carried  out.  Michael  in  bia  tun 
policy  with  force.     The  patriardi  Jl 

po«ed,  and  Veccns  appointed  in  bia  , 

punishment  was  inflicted  npon  aU  thoM 
opposed  the  union ;  and  Greece  ww  ddka 
religions  commotion  which  Ibmia  a  Mwi 
event  in  the  ecclesiastical  hiatoiy  of  the  bl 
space  forbids  us  to  dwell  longer  npoa  thsn 
portent  transactions,  we  can  only  vbbmA  Ait 
union  was  never  eflfectnally  earned  eattwi 
entirely  to  the  ground  upon  the  death  ef  Xk 
The  manifest  dupUdty  and  the  cmrity  wiih  i 
the  emperor  behaved  m  this  aflUr  made  him  « 
to  his  own  subjects  and  contemptible  to  Ui 
Latin  friends,  and  the  latter  part  of  his  -y 
an  uninterrupted  seriea  of  domestic  tnabhs 
foreign  wars.  His  deariy-boiufht  fiioiddap 
the  Latin,  and  especially  the  ItabaB  powcn^ 
brought  to  a  rery  speedy  end. 

The  emperor  BaUwin  haTing  died,  ha 
Philip  assumed  the  imperial  title,  and  aaoBssA 
forming  an  allianoe  between  pope  Ifaitia 
Charles  of  Anjou,  king  of  Sidly,  and  the  Vcasi 
with  a  View  of  reconqnering  ConstantineBls 
dividing  the  Greek  empires  ftolww^T^  ^^ 
French  knight,  commanded  the  *llM>d  hnth 
invading  the  empire  from  the  nwth,  ■■!  at 
grade  the  Greek  forces  commanded  by  the  wi 
domesticus  Tarcaniotesi  A  pitched  battle  §■ 
in  which  the  invaders  were  totally  lontai: 
magnus  domesticus  made  a  triumphant  entn 
Constantinople,  and  all  danger  of  a  second  iawi 
was  removed.  Not  satisfied  with  the  gloiy  e 
arms  and  the  material  benefit  he  derived  ma 
victory,  Michael  resolved  to  take  teirible  ivfi 
he  paid  20,000  ounces  of  gold  towaida  eqaba 
Catalan  fleet  with  which  king  Pelar  of  An 
was  to  attack  Sicily,  and  the  "^  Rii«a;>n  Vos| 
in  which  8,000  Frenchmen  wr~ 
in  consequence  of  which  Sicily 

Charles  of  Anjou  and  united  with 

some  degree  the  work  of  Michael*B  fbiyL 

In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  (1282)  IG 
marched  against  John,  the  nnnily  prim 
Thessaly,  but,  before  any  thing  aeriona  bad 
done,  he  fell  ill,  and  died  on  the  1 1th  of  Decn 
1282,  at  the  age  of  58,  leoTing  the  icnown 
successful  but  treacherous  tymnt.  Hia  asn 
dronicus  II.  succeeded  him.  (Pachymer.  Uk  L- 
Niceph.  Gregor.  lib.  ir. — ▼. ;  AcropoLc.  7(, 
Phranx.  lib.  L)  rw  i 

MICHAEL  IX.  PALAECVLGQUS,  thi 
of  Andronicus  II.,  was  associated  with  his  1 
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In   Ibe  Ihmne  oS  ConiUntinaple,  bui  ilied  in  the 

Urctime  of  h»  father.     An  acsmiit  a(  him  ii  giicn 

under  Andronicub  II.  |W.  P.] 

MICHAEL  (Mixai):^),  Bjnuiine  wntcn. 

1.  ALaiiNDRiNttR,  patriaicli  a(  Alriandria  in 
the  midille  of  ths  ninth  cenlary.  wroti  in  A.D. 
864  OT  870  0>  ITiilale  Eataiat,  a  letter  oddratA 
to  llie  emperor  Bull  I.,  printed  OrHca  et  Latins 
in  iKe  8lh  v»L  of  Ubbe'i  OmeU.  and  in  tie  Sib 
»ol.  of  iiardouin'.  a»n(.  (CaTe. //uf. /.id.  ad  an. 
B69  i  Fabric  BiU.  Grate.  ToL  tl  p.  ]aa.) 

2.  Anciiialui.     [AncuiilUs,! 

3.  Apostolius,  vu  one  of  tlinse  Gmlci  who 
contributed  In  the  reriral  of  bsming  in  Ituly, 
where  he  Killed  about  lUO.  He  wju  an  inti- 
DUle  biend  of  Oeoiiilai  Pletho,  and  an  adbereni 
of    the    Pialonle    philouphy,  t'.vfi    circuniitanrei 

to  be  well  r«eired  bj-  Caldin^  ll>>is;,riQD  in  Italy, 


The  fi 

r.i: 


■ndthip,  how 


'lihood  by  teaching  children  aiiH 


year  ho  wt- 
IlL    HU 


Hit  principal  voiki  are:    I.  A  deCcnce 
Plato  Bgainit  Theodora  Oan,  eiunt  in  MS. 
the  Vienna  library.     S.  Mettimiu,  a  diidogue    _ 
the  Holy  Triniljr,  inceitigating  whether  the  Md- 
hammedma  and  Jem  arc   right,  in   belieii 
Mono-Deui ;  or  the  Chriitiani,  in  bolieving  ■ 
Trin-unut:    eilant  in  HS.,  ibid.     3.  Oralio 


A.  Appeiiatio  ad  CiMMtaMviam  I'lsliift^txtum 
mum  Imperaiorem.  5.  OraXio  nil  Iimttotm  Aryy- 
npalum.  6.  iputo/oe  XL  V.  i  iheH  leiier*  are 
eiueniely  imporunt  Ibr  the  hiltory  of  the  nriler 
time,  ni  Lanibeciui  ai*ert%  vho  penjied  all  or 
iDuti  of  them,  and  it  ia  to  be  reunited  that  nooe 
o(  thfm  are  printed.  The  fini  i>  addreued  to 
Oeniiiiiia,  the  other*  to  Manual  Clirysolnnu.  Ctial- 
cocondyhu,  Argyropulus,  Betairiaii.  and  other 
celubralcd  men  of  the  time.     Tlivy  are  eitant  in 


MS.  in 


e  Bodleia 


le  Vatican  and  at  Munich.  7.  Orati 
i'ttnrgyrica  ail  Fndericum  III.,  wriltrn  about  o 
perhapi  in  1457;  it  waa  published  Gtacco  t 
Latine  by  Frebenii  in  the  lecoiul  t»L  of  hii  &ni 
(.'n-mua.  Scml.  8.  OrjMio  Fmi^rii  ui  Lamlei 
JlriMriinat,  ioti  credit  to  the  htart  of  Michoel,  fo 
it  Kciui  that  the  cardinal  had  not  behaved  ler 
geiicrouiiy  lowardi  the  poor  acholnr.  Still  i(  i 
very   queiiionable   whether    •rar   Michi 


IJ7^; 


nd  aa 


(Srammitieia,    which 


.li^ople.  in 
,  had  enjoyed,  during  uniiy  yeorm 
of  Oemiitui,  whuse  name  btcami 
the  very  beginning  of  the  IStl 
lo  wai  a  very  old  man  in  U41,  h< 
ned  a  very  great  0^^  if  be  turviTeil 
Dimxptaiio  aJvereiu  mt  qui  OcO' 
'''  tperiora  fu^  amtemtriaiity 
Bodleian.     10.  l)e  l\fHnM 


ended  tc 


irtunalely  prevented. 

bwi^y .-  doubtful  whether  atill  ciuuii ;  a  wont  a 
rcat  importance.  I'i.  'Imiia,  I'laJeft,  a  plouinr 
itlu  given  to  a  CDlteclion  of  •eDlriiiei  of  celebialed 

,  'A^^l^pt^■)l^a^lL,  Home,  6(0,  whitli  ha  dodicalnl 
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to  poipe  Len  X.,  who  riipipJ  fmm  ISISto  1*23. 

13.  ^tnyurf^  nitpeiwti',  cmilaining  31137  Onwk 

proverba,   a  very  rrmarkable   little   work   which 

atlmcled  the  noiice  of  the  lovera  of  Greek 

ture:  it  wai  dedicated  by  the  author  to  Ca» 

iUiama,orO>ini,aSpani)h{mliIc,wiih  whom 

Michael  mel  at  Rone.     EdiUona:  the  Ormlc  teit 

by  Hervagins  Bawl,  IMS,  8vo. ;  the  teil,  wHlh  a 

'  nlin  venion  and  valuable  noln,  bj  P.  Pantinna 

id   A.  Scholl,    Leyden,   1611).   4to. :    alio  com 

lavi  Homerica,  by  George  Perkini.     [Cave,  HiA 

£<f.  ad  an.   1110;   Fabric.  fliW.   GroK.  ToL  xl 


9-) 


rAi 


A.  Balsahon,  Magnae  Eeeleiiae  Coniunlina- 
olitanae  Ma^ui  Cbartophylai  et  Arcbidiacontjat 
'B>  probably  a  native  of  Conetantinople,  Ha  waa 
ne  of  the  Qnrk  dEpntict  tent  in  USB  lu  the 
lund)  of  Florence,  diKorered  the  aecnt  intrigan 
of  the  Latina,  and  pmgnoUicaled  the  ultimata  bla 
of  the  union  of  the  two  churcbet  to  which  he  nib- 
■cribed  reluctantly.  He  wrole  and  addreeaed  la 
the  emperor  JonnDca  PaUeologiia  An'ipiora  Clai 
OwfaKtfinojn/iraai.of  which  Leo  Alkitiuifrivetafaw 
frogmenta  in  bit  work  De  Ouranm  HtnHnjne  Eet^* 
tiat.  (Cave.  HuL  Lit  ad  an.  1440)  Fkbric^ 
Ihil.  Grate,  tid.  X.  p.  373.  note.) 

6.  CiatiLAHIva,  waa  cboien  pacmuch  of  Con- 
1043,  and  made  himielf  nolorioui  in 
lifttory  by  hit  violent  attacka  upon 


the 


He  c 


that  pope  Leo  IX.  aent  Cardinali  Humbert  n 
Fiedrric  vrith  Peter,  arehbiibop  of  Amalli.  to  C 
■tantJDoplo  in  order  to  pvranade  Ceruiariua  U 
mora  nmdenla  conduct.    Their  eflbtta  wen 


»>ful.  h 


e  tnaled  with  aucb 


abuae  that  Humbert  eiemnmunicUed  the  ' 
patriarch.  Ceiulariui  in  bia  tam  eieonmuniraled 
Ibe  three  legaut,  and  be  caBHd  the  nana  of  Pope 
Leo  I X.  to  be  enwd  from  the  diptycha  In  10J7 
he  pnvniled  upon  thv  emperor  Michael  Slmliolicua 
lo  yield  to  hii  lucceaaful  rival,  latae  Cacnnanui^ 


e  took  c 


>  of   for 


Difference!,  however,  aimn  broke  out  belwecn 
Ihem  I  and  wbrn  he  waa  once  quarrelling  wllh 
lisae  about  the  reipective  authoriiy  of  ibv  chtuvh 
and  the  alate,  he  impudently  cried  ontt "  I  hat* 
given  you  Ihe  clown,  and  I  know  bow  to  lake  it 
frum  yon  agmn.*^  Banithment  waa  hia  doe  TV- 
ward,  and  liiae  wa*  about  to  remove  bin  Inm  hia 
aee  when  death  removnl  him  froni  the  aartb 
(lOJB).  CeculariuB  wTole:  I.  £mMo  SfiadHa 
<U  Napliii  in  SnitiiBo  CiWa.  2.  iM  Matrtmimia 
praiiliita  i  the  fomMi  ptintH!  Oreak  and  Latin  ia 
the  third  book,  and  rnmnimU  of  ihe  latin  in  tka 
Ciurth  book  of  Leuuclavlui,  •/■•  Uiw«o-A»iii«L 
3.  Epiiltiat  II.  ad  fttrmm  AUiadUmmm.  Un«k 
and  Latin,  in  the  aeoond  vid,  of  Colelerin*.  £Mra. 
Gnm.  MixmmHri.  4.  lit  SafrJoU  Vrnm  Jrfat 
Inio  pol'tla,  in  Coteleriua,  faint  Apn^.  9. 
3<n><Uva  a.  SJidum  S^naiUt  admtmt  Jjitmm 
dt  fillaaa  m  Dt  AiooiiMiinnbiftoiH  a  labma 
Ltgalu  h$  ^«ai*  lA  Ipn  <•  Lamli*  ritnla.  anna 
lUM.  die  t^ma  Jimi  ficOm . 
in  Lm  AIIatin^  Ai  Liir.  KfSelm. 
Homiiia,  ed.  Onrca  (I  Lalin*  by  Moolfaaeoii, 
under  the  title  ^MitJ«  afmOi  iViliwm  ad 
Sa-dam  Att-mlnot  Ktdmum,  PariK  171ft,  U. 
There  are,  farlbtr.  axlanl  in  MS.  fraKventa  ef 
aeveral  letlcrK  aa  Ciatln  R-Mii,  AUalt^  Cimlru 
AmtnHit,    /V    tlaminJta  /ida  ii      '"   '    ' 
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Epmcoporum  Jiidicii*^  &e.  (Care,  Hid,  Lit,  nd 
an.  1043;  Fabric  Dibl,  Grace,  tciL  xL  pp.  195, 
196.) 

7.  EPHBSiUfi,  archbishop  of  Ephesns,  the  author 
of  valuable  scholia  to  Aristotle,  especially  the 
Metaphysica,  was,  according  to  some,  no  other 
than  the  emperor  Michael  Ducas  Parapinaees,  who 
was  appointed  to  the  see  of  Ephesus  after  his 
forced  abdication  in  1078.  Others  pretend  that 
the  scholia  ought  to  be  ascribed  to  Michael  Psellus. 
[Pmellur.]     (Leo  AUatius,  De  Paeilis^  p.  40.) 

8.  Ghamm ATicus,  perhaps  the  same  as  Michael 
Psclliis,  wrote  E}mframma  in  Agathiam^  printed  in 
the  third  vol.  of  Brunches  Analecta  Vet,  Poet, 
Oraec^  in  the  tliird  voL  of  Jacobs^  Antkoloffia 
Oracca^  and  in  some  other  collections.  (Fabric. 
JiiU,  Graec  vol.  iv.  p.  482,  vol.  xi.  p.  204.) 

9.  MoNACHUR,  ecclesine  Constantinopolitanae 
presbyter  and  Ignatii  patriarchae  synoellus,  wrote, 
1.  Encomium  Igmitii  Pidriarckae  (who  died  in 
877),  edited  Greek  and  Uitin,  in  a  very  mutibited 
form,  by  Roderus  in  his  Ada  ConcilU^  Ingol- 
•tadt,  1604,  4to.,  also  in  the  eighth  vol.  of  the 
Concilia,  2.  Encomium  in  Angelicttrum  Ordimum 
Dyeturee,  Mirhaelem  et  Cahriclem.  3.  Encomium 
in  t/Ioriotum  ChriUi  Afto^iolum  Philippum,  4. 
l*erhaps  Viia  et  MirucuUt  Sti  Nicolai,  5.  Vita 
Theinluri  SiutlHae^  of  wliich  Baronius  gives  some 
fragments  in  his  Annates  ad  an.  795  and  826. 
The  complete  text  with  a  I^tin  translation  was 
published  by  Jacobus  de  la  Baune  in  the  fifth  vol. 
of  Opera  Sirmomli,  Paris  1696,  foL  The  life  of 
Theodore  Studita,  as  well  as  one  or  two  of  the 
other  productions,  were  perhaps  written  by  an- 
other Michael  Monachus,  a  contemporary  and  sur- 
vivor of  Studita  who  died  as  early  as  826.  The 
author  of  this  life  was  a  very  incompetent  writer. 
(Cave,  Jlist.  Lit,  ad  an.  878 ;  Fabric.  Bibl,  Grace, 
vol.xi.  p.  205.) 

10.  PiiiLK.     [Philx.] 

1 1.  Prochirus  of  uncertain  age,  the  author  of 
Dramatiun,  Musarum  et  Fortunae  Querimonium 
continens^  et  u/iVi,  ed.  Grace,  et  Lat  F.  Morellus, 
Paris,  1593,  15;>8, 8vo.;  also  in  Maittaire*s  iUiptW- 
Uineii  Graecor.  aliquot  Scrijitor.  Carmina,  London, 
1722,  4to.     (Fabric,  /iib/.  Graec,  vol.  xi.  p.  206.) 

12.  Prxsiivtkr,  lived  in  the  9th  century, 
wrote  De  Cunstructione  Partium  Ontiionis  s. 
Ah'Utodus  de  Orationis  ConftructionCj  extant  in 
MSw  in  Milan,  and  in  the  Escurial  libraries,  which 
is  probably  the  same  as  Utpl  avmd^ttts  rUr 
py^lxiXTW^  ascribed  to  Gcorgius  Lecapenus  under 
whose  ntime  it  was  published,  together  with  Theo- 
dorus  Gaza,  at  Florence,  1515,  1520,  8vo. ;  with 
others,  ibid.  152(»,  8vo.;  and  in  Grammatici  Graec, 
Venice,  1525,  8vo.  (Fabric  Bibi.  Graec^  vol.  vL 
p.  133.) 

13.  Psellus.     [Psrllus.] 

14.  Sbiri'8.     [Sbiri's.] 

15.  SoPlIlANUS,      [Soi'iiiANrs.] 
lf».  Svntkllt'8.     [Svnlkllus.] 

17.  SvxoDKNsiR,  or  more  correctly  Synna- 
j)KNSLS  bishop  of  Synnada  or  Synnas,  in  Phrygia, 
f)f  uncertain  nge,  wrote  EjrposUio  Maximorum 
Miracithmm  SH.  Archangtlorunu     (Leo  AUatius, 

Jh'  Sijmcimihau  p.  107.) 

18.  THESSAL0NICKS8IS,  mngister  rhetomm  and 
iu:i!(nac  eccU'siuc  prntecdicus,  lived  about  1160, 
nini  embraced  the  wide-spread  Bogomilian  heresy, 
fir  which  he  suflFered  Revere  persecutions  till  he 
returned  to  the  orthodox  church.     lie  wrote  ^W 
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fi$no  Bmk,  extant  in  Leo  A]lsliu*to  Dn  Q 

utnutqm  JBcde$iac^   lib.  iL   cl  13.     (FUrii 

Grace,  toL  xL  p.  702.)  [W. 

MFCION  (Murfsnr).     I.  A  Bfaeedean 

who  made  a  deaeent  upon  the  ooaat  of 
during  the  Lamian  war  (u^c  S2S),  ball 
feated  bj  PhocioD,  and  lell  in  the 
Pkoc  25.) 

2.  An  Athenian  ocater  and 
together  with  Enrycfoidee,  ponenei  ~th 
direction  of  a&irs  in  hia  native  dtf  aba 
216.  They  were  guilty  of  the  moat  abjeell 
towards  the  ■nirounding  monaicfaat  bat  op 
towards  Ptokmy  Philopator;  and  it  VMpi 
their  pirtiality  towarde  Uie  latter  tbat  kd 
v.,  king  of  Macedonia,  to  praeim  their  rhi 
poison.  (Polybi  t.  106 ;  Ptau.  iL  9.  i  fi.) 
sanias  writes  the  name  Micon,  bat  the  w^ 
of  Polybios  in  &voar  of  the  fima  Ifidsa  i 
firmed  by  the  evidence  of  coine,  on  whi^  li 
names  of  Midon  and  Euydeidea  an  Ibed 
ciated  tofjether.  n  H. ; 

MICIPSA  tMmtilnsy,  king  of  NaMb, 
the  eldest  of  the  tone  of  MaiiniiM  wfce  ar 
their  father.  He  is  fint  mentioned  ■  ae  IJ 
being  sent  by  Masiniaaa,  together  wiA  Ui  be 
Ouluisa,  ambasaador  to  Cartha 
restoration  of  the  partiaana  of 
been  driven  into  exile :  but  the 
the  gates  of  the  city  againat  then^  and  nfai 
listen  to  their  propoaal^  (Appian,  .ftb 
After  the  death  of  MadniaH  (&  a  148) 
sovereign  power  waa  divided  by  Sdpia  bd 
Micipsa  and  his  two  brothera*  flnliiMa  aai 
tanabal,  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
Cirta,  the  capital  of  Nnmidia,  and 
accumulated  there,  together  with  the 
ministiation  of  the  kingdom,  fell  to  the  ib 
Midpsn.  (Id.  Oid,  106;  JAr.JE^  Ls  tm 
27.)  It  was  not  lono;  however*  bcfaa  tk  i 
of  both  his  brothera  left  him  in  pnaioaiina  i 
undivided  sovereignty  of  Numidia,  which  bi 
from  that  time  without  intemiption  tin  hmi 
But  few  events  of  his  long  reign  have  ben  I 
mitted  to  us.  He  appears  indeed  to  have  bi 
a  peaceful  disposition  ;  and  afker  the  frB  tf 
thage,  he  had  no  neighbonra  who  couM  cidi 
jeulousv. 

With  the  Romans  he  took  oue  to  cakh 
good  understanding ;  and  we  find  h™  aendi 
auxiliary  force  to  assiat  them  in  Spain  i^ 
Viriathui  (b.c.  U2)  ;  and  again  uiAe 
arduous  war  against  Nnmantia.  (Aimiaa. 
67 ;  SalL  Jug,  7.)  On  the  lattar  SeeZ 
auxiliaries  were  commanded  bj  hia  nephaa 
gurtha,  whom  he  had  brought  np  with  ha 
sons,  and  whom  he  waa  even  indoced  Id  i 
but  the  intrigues  and  ambition  of  the  joam 
threw  a  cloud  over  the  declining  yean  of  lu 
and  filled  him  with  aj^rehenaiona  far  the  i 
Jugurtha,  however,  was  prudent  enough  ta  s 
his  ambitious  projects  daring  the  lifetime  a 
cipsa :  and  the  latter  died  at  an  advanced  i 
B.C.  118,  having,  on  his  death-bed,  nxged  « 
two  sons,  Adherbaland  Hiempaal^and  their  ad 
brother,  the  necessity  of  that  harmony  and  ci 
which  he  but  too  well  foresaw  there  wm 
chanco  of  their  preserving.  (SolL  «/■&  S- 
Liv.  EpH.  Ixii. ;  Oros,  v.  16 ;  Fiona,  iii.  i) 

Townnis  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Bfiapaa 
midi«i  \nM  vi»itod  by  a  dreadful        — 


MICON. 
broke  out  in  B.  0.  I*2S,  nnd  ia  uiJ  lo  haic  ciUTJeJ 
oET  not  IcM  than  Smi.UOa  |vn«n>.  (Unn.  t.  11.) 
Bui  noiwiihitniiding  this  gitat  calnmiiy,  thai  king- 
dom npppais  to  haie  riirn  10  a  very  Hnuriihing 
condition  under  the  mild  and  «^uiuiblp  nilo  of  Ui- 
cipn.  Diodoru)  csll>  him  the  most  viituoiu  nf  all 
the  kingt  of  Afrio,  aud  tclla  Ui^  lluil  lie  miglit  lo 
attncttin-ek  men  oflflten  and  pliilai»|i1icn  lu  hii 
couti,  and  tpont  the  latter  pert  nf  hii  life  chieflj 
in  (he  ttudv  of  philotophy.  (lli<Hl.  hit.  K*c. 
ralf.  p.  607.)  We  Uam  alao  that  W  bettawed 
pftpecial  care  upon  Ihe  iniproTein''nt  of  biA  capital 
city  of  Ciitn,  which  row  lo  a  hiL;>i  pilch  of  power 
nnd  pnuperily.  He  not  only  ndorneil  it  witb 
many  |>ublic  edificeithnteatablii-fu'd  there  a  number 
of  Greek  coloniflL     (Sireb.  ilii.  p.  K3'J.) 

According  tn  Uiodorui  (/.  c),  .Mi>:i|Ha  left  a  «n 
of  hii  own  name,  but  he  ii  not  uLLHiioDed  by  any 
other  author.  [E.li.  Rl 

MICON,  hiitorical.     tMicii.s.  y;.,.-2.) 
MICON  (Mf««.J.arti>u.    1.  i  il  Ath>'n>.lbeun 
of  Phanochui,  wa*  a  very  di 


irmporary    i 


I'.il 


entioned, 
the  Aral  who  uvd  for  acoLour  tli 
(«/).  and  the  black  made  frooi 
(Plin.  //.  N.  i.iiiL  15.  «.  56,  m...  6,  •.  25.) 
Varranwntionihtm  aaoneof  thoi-Hiicienl  painlen, 
by  departing  from  whoee  conti'ntiaiiai  forma,  the 
later  artiit^  inch  at  Apellei  ami  I'rotngnnet,  at- 
tained to  iheit  great  eitellen<:i'.  (/,  /..  viii.  1-2. 
ed.  Miillcr.)  The  following  pitiiirtB  by  him  an 
mentioned; — (1.)  In  the  i'o^jiV,  nl  Aiheni, — 
where,  Pliny  inforni.  ui  (imv,    M,  s.  35),  Poly 

Snolut  painted  gratuilouilr,  but  Micnn  fur  pay,  — 
e  painted  the  buttle  of  ThcMU^i>]i>l  the  AthFniani 
with  the  Amaiona.  (SchoL  a>/  Ariitupi,  LyriiL 
671)  1  Psufc  i.  15.  g  2.)  (2.)  A.or.ii.ig  lo  Kme 
wriiera,  Micon  liad  a  hand  in  ili^  pHU  pirtUK  of 
thr  battle  of  Marathon,  in  the  /'•mtiU  [comp.  fj- 
KjiNuaand  PoLVQHOTUs],  anil  niii  tintd  ihirry 
niiiiae  for  having  made  the  bn(|.,i[i,iF^i  Inr^r  than 
the  Greeki.  (Sopatet,  in  Aid.  Jii,".  f.mw.  p.  340; 
llarpoer.  ».  r.)  The  celebrated  rt^ure,  iT.  that  pic- 
ture, of  ■  dr>g  which  bad  followed  i»  mn.UT  to  the 
b.ilLle.  was  attributed  b;  lome  bi  MiD>n,  by  other! 
lo  I'ol.gnolui.  (Acli.in,  N.A.  vii,  38.)  (S.)  He 
painted  thn.e  of  the  walli  of  the  t^-inple  of  Theaeuj. 
Oil  the  one  wall  wai  the  battlu  of  the  Aihmiaiu 
and  the  Antoionc  on  another  the  Aghl  lielwaen 
the  Centaun  and  the    Lapithne.  where  TheHiu 

In.'  of  the  < 

coniUtants  the  conHict 

reprrwiitcd  on  the  third  aide,  Pauuti  iaa  «a<  nnaUe 
lomakeout.  (Hau<^L17.<j2.)  M<«n  MOna  lo 
have  been  aiiitleU  by  Polij^olui  in  then  work*, 
(See  Siebelie,  a,l  be.)  (4.)  The  tempi*  of  the 
Dioscuri  w,i(  adorned  with  pniniinRi  by  Polysno- 
tua  and  Micon :  the  former  painivd  the  Taw  of  the 
daughterg  of  l-eDeipput ;  the  Inller,  the  depnrlUK 
<or.  ai  Uiitiiger  iiippoiei,  the  reiiini)  nf  Jaaon  and 
tbe  Argonauts.  (Paua.  i.  IH.  §  I.) 

Micon  wai  particularly  akilful  in  piiiiUng  han« 
(Aelian,  .V.J.  i>.  50)  ;  for  inilw.cn.  In  hi>  pbmn 
of  the  Argonaut*,  the  put  on  wlin-h  ba 
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ahip,  d-lecled  i 
painted  l^hea 
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nnoibsr  yrnUju  of  the  atory  attribuM   tbo 
diTor  Id  ApcUm.  (  Aelian,  f.  il) 

There  i*  a  (alo  thai  in  on*  of  bii  pkturu  Hkan 
painted  ■  oerlaia  Btilta  cmabcd  bcnealb  a  (ock,  io 
thai  only  hit  head  wai  tiwble,  and  hence  aioK  th« 
proTerh.  ipjtlied  to  thingi  quickly  accompliabed, 
Boirmr  Mfxiw  hf***,  or  eariiv  <  Bn^m. 
(Zenub.   frvnrb.i.   1 1 ,  [h  S7.  A/tmnJ.  f  Tu/k  i. 

12.  p.  sen.) 

He  waa  a  alalnary  at  well  aa  a  jAinter,  and  ba 
made  the  atalue  of  the  Olympic  liclor  CaUia*,  wba 
conquered  in  ibe  ukDctnlium  In  iha  77lh  Olympiad. 
{Paa>.  .i.  G.  i  1  :  BHup.  1.  H.  I  H)  The  dale  ■■■ 
actly  ngiHa  with  the  time  of  Mivon.  and  Pauaniaa 
eaprenly  ■ay^  MiMav  4»eliw«»  t  itrt^iipiit.  Dot- 
tiger,  in  tbe  coune  of  a  taliiable  aeclion  on  Mioon, 
aacribca  thii  auiue  to  Micnn  of  Syneuae  (No.  I), 
to  whom  conteqnnnily  bar  oaaign*  the  amtng  data. 
(Bultigrr,  Ard:  d.  Maltrti.  lol.  t.  pp.  354— SNO.) 

3.  Pliny  diatin^uithei,  by  the  epillift  of  nunr, 
a  tccDod  poinMr  of  ihia  nant,  tbc  bltiet  of  Tima- 
rete.  (//.A*.  xxxT.  B.  a.  U.) 

3.  A  ataluary  of  Syracuiw.ihe  Hn  of  Niceratna, 
made  two  alaltu!*  of  Ilien  II.  al  Olympil.  one  on 
boneback,  the  other  on  foot.  Thry  were  made 
aftirr  llie  death  of  Hiern,  hj  command  of  liia  aosi. 
(Paua,  Ti.  13.  |  4.)  The  ariiit  muil  thonrfoTD 
hare  Sounibed  aflet  B.  c  "HB,  lie  inay  tafely  ba 
atmmed  to  be  the  aame  aa  tha  tlatuary  of  wboia 
Plioy  aya,  Mieam  at/Atii  ^mtatmr.  (II.  N.  iiIIT. 
B.  a.  la.  fiSO.)  [P.  S.] 

MI'CTM,  waa  a  leading  dud  al  Chaldi,  in 
Euboca,  attached  10  the  Homan,  and  oppoaed  to 
the  Aelolian  jmij  id  that  iaiand  during  the  war 
between  Antiorhu*  the  (ireat  and  Ramis  ■■  &  IM. 
He  defended  Clialci.  by  meana  of  a  itagu,  Utwain 
the  Cbalddiaoa,  Erelriana,  and  Caryaliana,  and 
njectcd  the  piaponla  of  the  Aetdian*  t«  maaia 
neatral  between  ADiiuehui  and  the  HooMDa.  In 
B.C.  17U  Mictio  afipeorpd  befon  tbe  Knale  al 
Itaiae  ai  the  chief  of  a  drpnlalian  xnl  from  Chaleia 
to  complain  of  the  cruelty  and  eiloniiisa  at  twa 
gncceniTe  pnelora  in  Oroece,  C.  LocmiBa  and  l> 
llortMuiui.  Mictiii,  who  waa  liaie,  waa  allowigd 
to  plead  from  a  Uttar — a  pririlrgv  till  ihni  aii- 
beard  of-^and,  on  hia  rvlum,  wat  c4niYayod  In 
Drandiaiiun  in  a  ^jriaaa  at  tbe  puhiie  ooal.  {lit. 
ai".  aa.  46.  lUiL  7.  B.)  fW.  a  UJ 

UI'CYTHUS  {»U«tat).  I.  SonofCbama, 
WBi  al  lint  a  tUn  in  the  iiritN  of  Anaiilaa, 
tyrant  al  Rbefrinm.  bul  imdnally  me  lo  ao  Ugb  • 
place  in  the  Riiilidau!e  ol  hia  itiaila,  liial  Anfir''^* 
at  hia  dmlb  {t~e.  t7S)  left  bin  naidian  of  Ua 
inEant  aotiv  with  rhar|p-  to  bold  Uin  nmvigs 
powar  in  trail  for  llieni  until  ibey  ^luld  attain  la 
manhood.  TheadminUmiiun  of'Micyihu*  appiMi 
la  bate  bcm  both  viae  and  tI^omuk  eo  that  bs 
oonbliaud  the  alTeeiioni  of  bii  aubjecu.  and  beld 
Iho  (aremmenl  bslb  of  ttbe^um  and  Mi  liiiiia. 
undialutbed  by  any  pniuiar  rnmiantinii&  Ona  of 
the  prindpl  Ofala  nf  hia  rngn  waa  the  ifijitamtr 
funi>bad  by  liim  lo  tk*  TairotmH  in  Ihrir  mat 
aflnioil  the  lapysiaiu  (n.  i^  478),  whidi  via 
Icnniutiid  by  a  dlmalrnut  dstiBt,  in  whvb  SMO 
of  the  Hfaeglana  periihed,  and  the  ftigltiTOs  wnt 
pnrwitd  by  tbe  haiboriani  up  to  the  'nrj  ptaa  of 
lb*  city.  Dul  nolwiihalandlng  thl*  blow,  we  Had 
hiai  ahnrlly  aflrr  (rc.  (71 )  powerful  enoagh  lo 
found  a  new  colony,  iha  city  of  PyiBs  m  OiunK 
tun.  *•  it  waa  afterwai^a  oJUd.  It  waa  doabllHa 
livni  jeHluiuy  st  HicyUna  tliat  Uicrai,  \;tuil  of 
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Syracme,  who  had  been  on  friendly  tennt  with 
Anazilaa,  was  induced  to  innte  the  tona  of  that 
monarch,  who  were  now  grown  up  to  manhood,  to 
hit  court,  and  there  urged  them  to  require  of  their 
guardian  the  surrender  of  the  soTcreign  power,  and 
an  account  of  his  adminiitration.  But  on  the  return 
of  the  young  princes  (b.  c.  467 )«  Micythuf  imme- 
diately complied  with  their  request;  and  after 
rendering  an  exact  account  of  the  period  of  his 
rule,  resigned  the  supreme  power,  and  departed 
with  all  his  private  wealth  to  the  Peloponnese, 
where  he  settled  at  Tegca,  and  resided  there  the 
rest  of  his  life  in  honour  and  tranquillity.  He  is 
also  mentioned  by  Pausanias  (who  calls  him  Smi- 
cythus)  ai  having  distinguished  himself  by  the 
number  of  statues  and  other  offerings  that  he  dedi- 
cated at  Olympia.  (Herod.  Til  170;  Diod.  xl 
48,  52,  69,  66 ;  Paufl.  ▼.  26.  §§  4,  5 ;  Strab.  tL 
p.  253 ;  Macrob.  SuLl  1 1.  p.  259,  ed.  Zenn.) 

2.  An  officer  under  Lyciscus,  the  general  of 
Cassander,  who  was  killed  in  battle  against  Alex- 
ander, the  son  of  Alcetas,  king  of  ?)peirus,  B.C. 
312.    (Diod.  xix.  88.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

MIDAS  (M/5ar),  a  son  of  Oordius,  according 
to  some  by  Cybcle  (Hygin.  Fab.  274),  a  wealthy 
but  effeminate  king  of  Phrygia,  a  pupU  of  Orpheus, 
and  a  promoter  of  the  worship  of  Dionysus  (Herod, 
i.  14  ;  Paus.  i.  4.  §  5  ;  Aelian,  V.  H.  iv.  17  ; 
Strab.  viu  p.  304).  His  wealth  is  alluded  to  in 
a  story  connected  with  his  childhood,  for  it  is  said 
that  while  yet  a  child,  ants  carried  grains  of  wheat 
into  his  mouth  to  indicate  that  one  day  he  should 
be  the  richest  of  all  mortals  (Cic.  De  Div.  i  36  ; 
Val.  Max.  L  6.  §  3  ;  Aelian,  T.  H.  xii.  45).  His 
effeminacy  is  described  by  Philostratus  (leon.  u 
22  ;  comp.  Athen.  xii.  p.  516).  It  seems  probable 
that  in  this  character  he  was  introduced  into  the 
Satyric  dranm  of  the  Greeks,  and  was  represented 
with  the  ears  of  a  satyr,  which  were  dVerwards 
lengthened  into  the  ears  of  an  ass.  He  is  said  to 
have  built  the  town  of  Ancyra  (Strab.  xiii.  pp. 
5()8,  571  ;  Paus.  i.  4.  §  5),  and  as  king  of 
Phrygia  he  is  called  Bt're4'ifnihuu  keroi  (Or.  AfeL 
xi.  lo6).  In  reference  to  his  kiter  life  we  have 
several  legends,  the  first  of  which  relates  hit 
reception  of  Seiienus.  During  the  expedition  of 
Dionysus  from  Thrace  to  Phrygia,  Seilenus  in  a 
state  of  intoxication  had  gone  astray,  and  was 
caught  by  country  people  in  the  rose  gardens  of 
Midas.  He  was  bound  in  wreaths  of  flowers  and 
led  before  the  king.  These  gardens  were  in  Ma> 
cedonia,  near  Mount  Bermion  or  Bromion,  where 
Midas  was  king  of  the  Briges,  with  whom  he 
afterwards  emigrated  to  Asia,  where  their  name 
was  changed  into  Phrygcs  (Herod.  viL  83,  viiL 
1 38  ;  Couon,  Xarrat.  1 ).  Midas  received  Seilenus 
kindly,  conversed  with  him  (comp.  Plut  Contol.  ad 
^;W/* ;  Aelian,  T.  //.  iii.  18),  and  after  having 
treated  him  hospitably  for  ten  days,  he  led  him 
back  to  his  divine  pupil,  Dionysus  who  in  his 
pratitude  requcHtod  Midas  to  ask  a  favour.  Midas 
ill  his  folly  dcnired  that  all  things  which  he  touched 
should  be  changed  into  gold  (comp.  Plut.  J'araiL 
J\ftN.  5).  The  request  was  granteid,  but  as  even 
the  food  which  he  touched  was  changed  into  gold, 
he  implored  the  god  to  take  his  favour  back.  Dio- 
nysus accordingly  ordered  him  to  bathe  in  the 
SDurcc  of  PactoluK  near  Mount  Tmolus.  This 
Uith  saved  Midas,  but  the  river  from  that  time  had 
ail  altiindaiice  of  gold  in  its  sand  (Ov.  Mft.  xi.  90, 
iVc;  Mygin.  Fab.  191  ;  Viig.  Edo*;.  vi.  13).      A 
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wcoiiditonrnlatMliucaptanofSBtjniiL  1 
who  waa  hinmlf  rektad  to  tiM  nee  of  8 
ones  bad  a  Tint  from  a  Sotjrr,  who  U 
in  an  Unda  of  jokoo,  and  lidnlod  tht  U 
hia  Satyr^  mn.  Hidaa,  who  had  leanrt  fii 
mother  how  Satjn  might  be  eaaght  and  h 
to  reason,  mixed  wine  in  a  well,  and  vhi 
Satyr  had  dnmk  of  it,  he  fell  aaleep  nd 
caught  (Philostr.  VU.  ApoiL  n.  27).  Thk  i 
Midas  was  at  diffnent  times  aangaed  ta  iii 
localities.  Xenophon  iAmA,  L  3.  X  IS)  pfa 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thjmhrina  aad  Tyn 
and  Pansanias  (L  4.  §  5)  at  Ancjn  {oampi,  A 
ii.  45  ;  Plot.  De  Pimf,  10).  Onee  whea  Pla 
Apollo  were  engaged  in  i 
flute  and  lyre,  Tmolua* 
(Hygin.  FaL  191,  who  apeaka  of  the 
tween  Apollo  and  llarsjras),  Midaa, 
decide  between  them.  Tmolaa  dtridifii  m  fi 
of  ApoUo,  and  all  agreed  in  it  e»ept  Jiiim 
punish  him  finr  thia,  Apollo  changea  Us 
those  of  an  asi.  Midas  eonliivad  to  i 
under  his  Phrygian  cap,  bat  the  asuaul 
to  cut  hb  hair  discorersd  them.  Tkt 
much  hnniiifd  this  man,  that  as  he  essU  md 
tray  it  to  a  human  being,  he  dog  a  holtiilhiM 
and  whispered  into  it,  **  King  Midas  hniniHei 
He  then  filled  the  hiit  np  again,  and  hisht 
released.  But  on  the  same  spot  a  nod  gits 
which  in  its  whispers  betmyed  the  leeRt  ta 
worid  (Or.  AftL  xi.  146,  Ac:  ;  Ptes.  SA 1 1 
Aristoph. /Vsf.  287).  Midas  is  mid  ts  haie  k 
himself  by  drinking  the  Mood  of  an  sk  (Sm 
p.  61  ;  Plut  De  StiperwL  7.)  [LS 

MIDEATIS  (MiSifirif j,  a  aamnas  of  Aim 
derived  firom  the  town  of  Midea  in  AigsGi^  ol 
her  fisther  Electiyon  mled  as  king:  (Ptafc  v, 
§  8  :  Theocrit.  ziil  20,  zjdr.  1.)  [L.& 

MIDEIA,  or  MI'DEA  (MOsm,  er  JCftm) 
A  Phrygian  woman,  the  moiher  of  Lit j ■aim 
Electryon.  (Apollod.  iL  4.  |  5  ;  Find.  OL  m 
comp.  LicYMNira.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Phjlm,  and  bj  HanEki 
mother  of  Antiochns.  (Psns.  L  5.  i  2,  x.  1&| 

3.  A  nymph,  who  beoune  the  moUier  ef  Aiph 
by  Poseidon.    (Pans.  ix.  38.  §  6.)  [L.& 

MPDIAS  or  MEI'DIAS  (M««aff).  L 
Athenian,  of  no  rery  repntable  character,  ts  w 
we  find  the  nickname  of  **qnail**  ^pplwd  !■  ^ 
tophanes  (Av.  1297^  becanie, — so  says  the  i 
— **  he  is  like  s  qmil  with  its  head  braken.* 
doubt  there  ia  alio  an  allosion  hera,  as  «e  1 
from  the  icholiart  on  the  psisaga,  to  his  pnan 
for  the  game  of  quail-striking  (dpnryeasra) 
the  gambling  which  socompanied  it.  We 
that  he  was  mtiriied,  too,  by  other  comic  i 
(Phrynichua,  Pbto,  and  Metagenm)  m  a 
great  knave,  beggarly  at  onee  and  anogaat  (i 
Aor  Kcd  vTMXoAa^).  By  Plato,  the  phiksi 
(if  indeed  the  dislogne  in  qneetion  be  hkX  i 
mentioned  as  a  man  who,  though  ntteriy  m 
cated  both  in  mind  and  in  character,  pieeam 
take  a  part  in  public  aflhira,  and  made  his  wa 
dint  of  impudence  and  flattery  of  the  peoalSi 
the  NtKoi  of  Plato,  the  comic  poet,  ptTBlatin 
the  public  money  was  charged  against  him  i 
with  hit  other  tricks  of  knavery.  (Plat.  Aia,  i 
pu  120 ;  SchoL  ad  loe, ;  Athen.  zi  p^  MM 
Dalechamp,  ad  loc;  Suid.  a.  eu  ifttw/mii 
Meineke,  Fragm,  Omi.  Graae,  voL  ii,  ppb  \%%, 
75o  ;  Dindorf  and  Brancky  ad  Aw^U  L  «.) 


MILO. 
3.  Ab  Athenian,  o[  uniijf nbic  irmlth  and  In- 

tbanM,  the  onlDt.  Hia  hoitiliij  he  hnl  di>pla;t4 
wben  he  broke  ciolcDttj  into  ths  liouH  of  IJnno*' 
thenci,  with  bit  brother  Thrai5l<ichu>,  lo  lake 
poueuioDofit, — Tbmijlochut  baling  otTcrcd,  in 
the  OM  ora  tiiemrcbf,  lo  nuke  nn  eichnnga  of 
proprrl;  wilh    Demoitlltnea  (dniJarx;  ue  Dkl. 

the  guardieni  of  the  latm  thai,  if  the  eicbange 
were  eSKtfd,  (he  >uil  thrn  pendini;  afrainil  than 
ahould  be  dropped,  (bem.  c  ."Had.  p.  5*0,  c, 
Aplui.  Ik  841  ;  Biickh,  r-U.  A'lwi.  o/  Alian. 
bk.  it.  ch,  16.)  The op|u..lion offered  by  Denio*- 
thenei,  ihoogh  to  no  purpow,  to  the  propHal  /or 
Bending  aid  agwnat  Calliai  and  I'aurotlbenca  of 
Chaicii  10  PJutarchui,  the  lynuilof  )^rflha,and  the 
friend  of  Meidiu,  no  doubt  fuiiber  exaipeiated 

Demoilhenei  wilS  a  charge  of  neglect  of  military 
duly  (Xtiwmailau  Wmij,  but  «ndenroat(d  aim, 
with  the  groueit  malice,,  lo  implititte  him  id  the 
accuiBlion  of  murdering  one  Nicodernua.  (AcKh. 
e.  Cia.  pp.  6i,  66  i  DcBL  IJt  I'll!:  p.  58,  t.  MruL 
pp.  S47— SSi.)  For  th,.  n-irmiiiJer  of  the  Inrni- 
Bclioni  between  Demotili-n.-t  mi  Meidlu.  tte 
■boTC,  Vol  I.  pp.982,  &i]:l,r>Nj  tump.  Cliul./'.//. 
ToL  iL  tab  nnnia  350,  StU.  A^';>.  cli.  '20. 

3.  TheaoD-in-UwofMuiiia.  I.\[iiduh.]  [R.E.| 

Ml'DIAS,  tbeengni-Fr  ofn^m  in  the  ftoial 
Libniy  at  Paria.  (Clatnc,  Drier,  dta  jHUqmti  dit 
Mniit  Jloyal,  p.  420  ;  Kuoul- lUchetta,  £<fln  a 
M.  Sckorn,  p.  45.)  |  V.  S,] 

M100Nl'TlS(Hi7w?Ti>t.aiiim»ne  of  Aphro- 
dite, derived  fnnn  t,  plu«,  Migonium.  in  or  new 
the  idand  of  Cranna  in  Laconia,  vhen  the  goddeu 
had  a  temple.    (Piwi.  ul.  23.  g  I.)        {L.S-\ 

MILa'NION.     [MuLiMos.] 

MILETUS  (HiMrroi),  a  tan  of  Apollo  and 
Areia  of  Cr«le.  Being  beloved  by  Minwand  Sn- 
prdon,  he  attached  bimulf  to  the  latter,  and  Bed 
from  Miaoi  to  Carii,  •here  he  buill  a  lown,  which 
he  called  after  bii  own  name  (Apollod.  iiL  1.  g  3  j 
Paul,  irii.2.  §3;  SchoL  u</.,)potfo«.  ftl«i.  1.  IM). 
Ovid  [Mti.  ii.  443}callo  him  a  »n  of  Apollo  and 
Deione,  and  hence  Uelonidvt,  A  dil&rapt  gene*- 
logy  and  ilory  about  him  ii  preaerred  in  Antoniua 
Liberalii(30).  [L.S.} 

MI'LICHUS.  >  Ireedman  of  Flavio.  Scw< 


«,  gave  Nero  Ih 


•  UUraUj  r 


71.)  |W.  B.  D.] 

MILO,  T.  A-NNIUS  PAPIA'NUS.  w«  the 

ion  of  C  Papiug  Celiui.  and  Annia  [Annia,  No. 

2J.     He  wvi  bom  at  l^nuiium,  of  Khich  pU«  he 


I  name  oT  Anntui  fnio 
d  gnndbther  T.  Am: 


the  fruitful  nimerj  of  (Un 


n  the  South  of  Italy, 


rethii 


and  Milu 


r  iwordimen.  and  for  liia  lawleea  Knd 
ferociout  life,  a  by-Ttam-c  haa  pnTliabEj  atipera^ded 
hit  birth-name*.  The  vear  ol  hie  (juHionhip  ii 
■nknonro.  He  wai  Iri3»ine  of  the  ptabt  la  ilc 
hi,  vben  hii  memomU.'  and  bul  coulett  with  P. 
dodiua  began.    The  bitlurj  of  tiii  Uibunuc  lud 


MJLO.  mi 

tenti  anliltbamtmlerof  Cloiliui 

52.  ii  intepaiable  from  thai  of  hi*  riaal,  aud 


haa  already  been  related  [P.  Ctooiua  PuLcuui, 
No.  40].  We  ahall,  iherefcre,  merely  iwapitulal* 
the  principal  fealum  of  their  qunrroL  Milo  waa 
deeply  in  debt,  and  a  wealthy  provinte  ilune  oonld 
Bitricale  him.  Bui  wilhent  eloqueuce  or  polilieal 
lalenta,  the  member  of  a  companUiielj  obKUra 
(iunily  conld  Dot  hope  to  aluio  the  coniulale,  unlcw 
he  identiiiFd  hii  own  inteirti  with  that  of  loma 
one  Dt  ether  of  the  grax  leaden  of  the  comnon- 
weolth.  Milo,  therefore,  utached  hinucif  to  Cn. 
Pompey,  and  Ciivre'i  recall  from  eaile  woa  the  in- 
mediate  prelexl  of  their  allianceL  In  procuring 
CiceroV  rvaloralion,  Milo,  tma  hit  daring  and  un- 
icrupDiaua  chaiBclrr,  m*  by  (ar  the  mnal  effldenl 
of  the  Iribunei.  He  eooibaled  Chtdiiu  with  hi« 
own  weapon*.  He  pumbawd,  alter  a  bini  and 
fniitleai  trial  of  (onitiiutional  ineaiii.  a  band  of 
gladialon,  and  the  Ureeli  of  Rome  were  iho  Kem 
uf  almoil  dndy  aad  alvnyi  deftdly  eonfllcl  between 
Ifae  Iwo  leaden  of  tbeie  paid  at•a»i^^  Cioero** 
return  did  not.  however,  tnini|uilliie  the  eily. 
Clodiui  renewed  hii  altacki  on  the  prnon  and  pro- 
petty  of  the  gml  qmlnr,  and  Milo  Iwieo  nscned 
him  from  the  bandi  of  the  Clodinii  mob.  Pompny 
al»  had  become  an  alijecl  of  Hodiui'  hate,  and 
Milo  and  hit  ftlndialan.  who  Mned  williout  bein* 
eipreaily  employed  by  him.  wen  a  taluabl*  goaid 
lo  one  whapriin]  (he  contealnieni  u{  hie  Hnliuienu 
little  let!  than  tbe  eafely  ol  hii  pcrion.  Th.  MM*** 
of  the  combstnnU  wu  neatly  equal.  Milo"!  bouaa* 
in  Roma,  the  Anniana  on  iho  Capilollne  and 
■nolher  on  the  hUI  Uerautua,  were  awuled  by  tha 
Clodiani,  but  Clodiu*  waa  loic*  driven  (nm  Ih* 
fanus,  and  the  taal  tine  uotrawly  Heaped  with 
lile.  Nor  did  the  rivatt  mirict  thait  wai&ie  U 
the  iwDidi  of  ibcit  adhennli.    With  equal  malic* 


of  the  !«  /> 

both  eluded  1 


e  rMulu'of 


>qual  malic* 

ofa  breach 
(LIh  e^nal  violwie* 


tion  of  the  comiLio,  inceeeded  ib  atnyijig  ti 
elHtioD  for  the  cnmle-aedileehin  in  k  c  SK,  and 
waa  ihut  dujii«  hii  year  of  office  eiempl  (him 
impFachntcnt.  MiK  wboee  tnbuoaie  cipind  in 
Urccmber  ii.c.  S7,  wae  oa  the  oiher  haiid  open  la 
legal  proceedinga,  and  Cicero  bum  drend  of  Ciuiut, 
who  bvoured  Clodiui,  refuaed  to  undertake  hia  de- 
fence. It  waa,  thenfore,  neniiBiy  b*  hU  aafety 
that  be  ihould  tg""  ^"^  ■"  "^'^  "'  th*  (lAta. 
But  hii  hankropl  condition  did  aol  allow  hha  lo 
riik  Ihe  eipeutea  of  the  enmJe-asdiMiip,  aad 
lhe»  it  DO  authentic  neord  of  hii  pnrianbip. 
In  iboae  cunrubionaiy  yean  of  Rome  il  ii  iadevd 
likely  thai  ihe  lequenee  of  magliinkici  mu  sal 
my  itrictly  obeetied.  Uilo.  howeear,  altbaivh 
ocTer  ae^le,  exhibited  aediLlina  gamei  of  nnmual 
and,  according  to  Cimto,  at  inaane  magDiAetDeB. 
He  waa  euabbd  to  (t>v>  llion  by  the  he^aeil  of  ■ 
deteaMd  nifule-anldo,  Kb«a*  name  it  liut,  and  be 
the  yiv  preiieoi  in  hi*  oanraa 
IiiB-cMMilowi 
od  Lludliti  for  th*  , 
if  the  eoiuing  year.  The  gbdiatorkl  comhala 
nvivedi  and  Clodioi  apbiwdcd  Mlio  In  iJm  naala 
withhitinKilvinuy.  Ci»tc^t«  wbtnoMlla'aeleelbia 
waa  (rf  Titel  imporlanc*,  debnded  hlv  in  ll« 
tpi«cb  lb  .Ian  ofiHHi  Milam*,  of  whi^  a  bv  bmf- 
menu  are  itllt  utut.  Tb*  coateaK  hawent,  b*> 
iwaaa  lh«  liral  tufiau  waa  twagla  U  ai  mA  kj 
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the  murder  of  Clodiiis  ut  Ik)vUlaA  on  the  Appian- 
road,  Januan'  *J(lth,  b.  c.  52.  The  details  of  the 
meeting,  the  quarrel,  and  itscatastniphe,  are  related 
in  the  account  of  (Mndius  [No. 40 J. 

The  immediate  efiect  of  the  death  of  Clodius 
was  to  depress  the  Mi  Ionian,  and  to  re-animate  the 
Clodion  faction.  Milo  at  first  meditated  roluntary 
exile.  But  the  exccftses  of  his  opponents  made  his 
presence  once  more  possible  at  Home.  The  tri- 
bune of  the  plebs,  M.  Caelius,  attended  him  to  the 
forum,  and  Milo  addresoed  the  assembly  in  the 
white  robe  of  a  candidate,  and  proceeded  with  his 
consular  canvass.  But  a  more  powerful,  though 
secret  opponent  hail  meanwhile  risen  up  against 
Milo.  His  competitors  in  the  comitia  were  P. 
Plautius  Ilypsaeus  [HvPSAErs,  No.  5]  and  Q. 
Metellus  Scipio.  Cn.  Pompey  had  married  a 
daughter  of  Scipio,  and  from  Ilypsaeus  he  expected 
aid  in  gratifying  the  prime  object  of  his  ambition 
— the  dictatorship.  A  bill  for  his  appointment 
was  not  indeed  promulgated.  But  the  senate  no- 
minated him  solo  consul  Pompey  immediately 
brought  forward  three  laws,  which,  from  their  im- 
mediate reference  to  the  circumstances  of  the  times, 
were  in  fact  privilegia.  In  the  first  he  specially 
noticed  the  murder  at  Bovilhie,  the  conflagntion  of 
the  curia  hostilia  and  the  Porcian  Basilica,  and  the 
attack  upon  the  house  of  M.  Lepidus  the  interrcx. 
In  the  second  he  introduced  more  stringent  penalties 
for  ambitus,  and  in  the  third  he  increaM*d  the 
screrity  of  the  existing  laws  against  sodaliiia,  or 
iriegal  interference  with  the  freedom  of  the  comitia. 
The  time  allowed  for  trials  de  Tt,  Ambiiu^  SoJaiitiit, 
was  also  much  shortened,  tmly  three  days  being 
assigned  to  the  accusation,  the  defence,  and  the  ex- 
amination of  witneHses.  M.  Coclius  opposed  thexe 
laws  on  the  ground  that  they  were  privilegia  and 
retrospective.  But  Pompey  stiiled  all  opposition  by 
surrounding  his  house  and  gardens  with  soldiers,  and 
withdrawing  himself  from  the  senate  and  the  forum, 
on  pretence  of  dreading  Milo^s  violence.  A  rariety 
of  charges  and  recriminations  was  brought  forward 
by  either  facticm.  The  slaves  of  Milo  and  Clodius 
were  respectively  required  to  be  given  up  to  torture, 
and  perjury  and  intimidation,  the  forms  of  law, 
and  the  ahiiM".  of  justice,  were  put  in  active  re- 
quisition. Milo,  however,  was  not  without  hope, 
since  the  higher  aribtocracy,  (nnn  jealousy  of  Pom- 
{key,  supported  him,  and  C'iccn>  undertook  his  de- 
fence. HiN  trial  opened  on  the  4th  of  April,  B.  c. 
«5'2.  He  was  impeached  by  the  two  Clodii,  nephews 
of  the  deceased,  dn  Ti,  by  Q.  Petnlciiis  and  L. 
Cornificius,  de  Ambitn^  and  by  P.  Fulvius  Nemtus, 
<ie  Sudafitiiit.  K  Domitiiis  AlienoKirlms,  a  consular, 
was  appointed  qnaositor  or  instigator  by  a  special 
law  of  Pompey '•,  and  all  Ilonie  ai:d  thousands  of 
spectators  from  Italy  thronged  the  forum  and  its 
avenues  from  dawn  to  suuM't  durini;  these  memor- 
able proceedings.  But  Milo^s  chances  of  acquittal, 
faint  even  had  jufitice  been  decorously  adminis- 
tered, were  wholU*  marred  by  the  vinilence  of 
his  adversaries,  who  iiiKulted  and  obstructed  the 
witnesses,  the  proci^ss,  and  the  conductors  of  the 
defence*  Cn.  Poni|N'y  availed  himself  of  these 
disorders  to  line  the  fonim  and  its  encompassing 
hills  with  soldiers.  Cicero  was  intimidated  and 
Milo  was  condemned.  Had  he  even  been  acquitted 
on  the  first  count  df  17,  the  two  other  charges  of 
bribery  and  conspiracy  awaited  him.  He  therefore 
went  into  exile.  Cicem,  who  conld  not  deliver, 
re-wpote  and  ex{Kinded  the  defence  of  Milo  —  the  j 


MI  r-ox. 

extant  oration — and  aent  it  to  kim  at 
Milo  remarked,  **  I  am  glad  this  «■•  ■ 
since  I  must  hafe  been  acquitted,  and  ihn  k 
never  known  the  delicate  flttTonrof  fhpw  li— 3 
mullets.**  M.  Brutus  also  Mune  tiMie  aftaMi 
composed  as  a  liietorical  exercise  a  deicnee  of  JG 
He  took  a  different  and  on  enuer  view  of  tWcn 
than  Cicero.  The  murder  of  C]odiiia»  aeenidi 
to  Bnitus,  waa  a  benefit  to  the  eommoavteU 
according  to  Cicero,  it  waa  a  neceMarf  ad  of  h 
defence.  Both  pleas  are  aiDsalarlj  weak.  Hoi 
ever  useful  and  merited  the  death  of  Clodii 
might  be  to  the  state,  inflicted  bj  a  private  haad 
was  a  pernicious  precedent ;  and  althoogh  the  hm 
ing  at  Borillae  nay  hare  been  aeadcBtal  d 
necessity  for  self-defence  oeaied  with  the  fl^t  < 
Clodius,  and  the  pretence  whoUj  fiulo  when  it  i 
remembered  that  Milo*s  eoeort  was  nn^  the  mm 
numerous  and  the  better-armed. 

Milo*s  exile  waa  a  heary  blow  to  hio 
creditors.  His  houseo  at  Rome,  his 
vilhis,  and  his  bonds  of  fighting  men  veie  pit  w\ 
to  auction,  and  Cicero  did  not  eoc^ic  luycisB  i 
having  purchased  through  an  agent,  Philoiuni 
some  of  the  Annian  property  below  iti  nal  vonh 
Cicero,  on  his  rrtom  from  Cilicia  fa  &  c  51 
showed  that  he  felt  the  impntation  hf  offenag  U 
cancel  the  purchase  or  to  increase  the  priee.  Bt 
howeTer,  owed  no  gratitode  to  If ilo,  wks  hd 
espoused  his  cause  because  it  snited  Ida  own  m 
terest,  and  his  undertaking  the  dcfimee  of  to  ai< 
torious  a  criminal  with  extivme  r 
amply  difichai^Fed  his  real  or  supposed  oUi|^ 
Tho  close  of  Milo*s  life  was  as  inglorioos  ss  Ui 
political  career  had  been  violent  and  diyaioM 
Milo  expected  a  recall  from  Caemr«  when,  n  &c 
49,  the  dictator  permitted  many  of  the  eiilot  ■ 
return.  But  better  times  were  cooie,  and  Robi 
neither  needed  nor  wished  for  the  pieseacs  of  i 
bankrupt  agitator.  Milo*s  fonner  fnend  the  O' 
tribune  M.  Caelius  praetor  in  u.  c  48» 
a  bill  for  the  adjustment  of  debts — a 
measure  for  which  the  senate,  where  the 
party  had  then  a  majority,  expelled  him  frm  hii 
oflioe.  Caelius,  himself  a  man  of  broken  fcitaM^ 
required  desperate  allies,  and  he  accordinglj  fanlBi 
Milo  to  Italy,  as  the  fittest  tool  for  his  trnfutm^ 
At  the  head  of  the  survivors  of  his  gladiatonalbmidi^ 
reinforced  by  Samnite  and  Brattian  hefdamea,  If 
criminals  -and  mn-away  slaTes,  Milo  appoaied  ii 
Campania,  and  proclaimed  himself  a  legatas  of  Ca 
and  Sextus  Pompey.  He  found,  however,  as  ai- 
herents,  and  retreated  into  Lucania,  wheie  ho  vai 
met  by  the  praetor  Q.  Pedius,  and  ilain  under  tfa 
walU  of  an  obscure  fort  in  the  district  of  Tharii. 

Milo,  in  B.  0.  57«  married  Fausta,  a  daaghtcr  si 
the  dictator  Sulla.  She  proved  a  foithleos  infe,aad 
Snllust  the  historian  was  sonndly  smuiaod  hg 
Milo  for  an  intrigue  with  her.  (The  aauoriliH 
for  Milo^s  life  are  Cic(*ro*s  well-known  nratiaa  aad 
the  pas»ages  in  Orelli's  Omom.  Tmll. ;  Plaftm^) 
lives  of  Pompev,  Cicero,  and  Caeear ;  Diea  Cbm 
xxxix.6—R,  18-21, xli,4U— 55  ;Appfam0.r.ii 
Hi,  -20^24. 48 ;  Coes.  B.  C  iii.  21^23 ;  see  Dm 
mann,  firfek.  Konu^  vol.  i.  p.4S,ftc)       [  W.  &  Dl] 

MILON  (MU»r)  of  Crotona,  eon  of  DietiBM 
an  athlete,  famous  for  his  extraoidinaiT  hodil] 
strength.  He  was  six  times  victor  in  wRftliag  H 
the  <  )lympic  games,  and  as  often  at  the  PjAisa 
but  having  entered  the  lists  at  Olympia  a  ooeeail 
tinii',  he  was  worsted  by  the  snpeiior  agililj  of  U 
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•d  u,  rommund  the  uidt. 
1  ogajnit  Ihi  Sjb 
iniponnnl   part  i 


ta  aaia 


of  Ihs  Cmtoiiiat.  . 


Democedpt  look  ri 


OljTnpiai  «i 


^iiJ  piDwui  aS  Milan, 
ihe  field  nfcnunwl  Uku 

cliaplrl  of  hi>  Olyiupio 
'hii  ii  lh<  only  iniUinco 
ly  {iiiblic  cnpncity;  bat 
ihni.  Id  gnat  wu  iho 
ii  when  the  pkyuaiin 
;r..lnnii,heliuI»<iHl  lo 

in  mnrnEigv,  tmttin^  to 
ould  produce  eicn  upon 
liL  137.)    Mnnyilorii-i 

^  for  Ihr  motl  pnrt  well 
IK  B  heifer  of  foul  yetn 
uusb  the  tiHdiam  at 
iXlMgihe-holooritiD 


Pliilotlr.  Vil.  Apol/.  h 

■-'tl.) 

Themod<ofbiW.-.> 

hii  thuan-'lalediaahewu 

pnulng  throogh  *  for. 

t  when  en&ebled  br  uge,  he 

taw  the  trunk  of  n  Im 

■plit  open  br  vroodcui 
it  further,  but  tho  ho 

en,  and  alteraptid  to  reo'd 

od  cloHd  upon  hi>  handi, 

■nd  thu)  held  bio.  b.t.  in  which  naie  he   wm 

■tnuked  and  deToured 

bjwolvea.     (Diod.  rii.9( 

Paufc  Ti.  U.  i  5— a 

Athen.  I.  p.  il3i  Adiut, 
tr.   16;  V«LMni.  it   1% 

r.H.  iL  24;    Qell. 

ML  9;  Sold.  le.  Ml\«»;  Schol.od  TUm-.  it.  6; 

Scholo/^risfofi/j. /f,i 

.  X^i  Twu-t'iit  ii.460i 

Cie.  de  *t  10.) 

Theni^ofMiloii  i> 

Wly  filed  by  the  p™gea 

kbo'e  cited  fiom  IIim 

Oelliui,  who  Itfll* -.   .1 

L  h^  wixt  ticlor  in  the  Mtb 

Olympiad.  i<  cerUimh 

■2.  A  generd  ir  <.]. 

v.Tvi«  of  Pyrcbui  kind  of 

Kj^ini,.  who  «,,.   1, 

,.  forward    with  ■  b»dj  of 

Irnopi  10  BBTnsDn   lli 

tiradel  of  THreDlnin,  p»- 

viout  to  hit  o<m  om^ 

,11  imly.    (Zonu.  tiiL  3.) 

lleappeantDhor,  o.',. 

'iiipiuiied  Pynhu  thioagh- 

out  his  campaign-,  in 

tionedainigingllic  k 

>E<o  continue  IhowvalW 

the  battle  of  Hen^lc, 

in  oppo.ilioii  to  the  pacllic 

council  of  Cinft... 

\li.n    I'ynhu.   went   into 

Sicily.  B.C.27H.IJ.'  1. 

1  Milo>,  to  bold  the  com- 

mand  in  Italy  duHni; 

iis  .-ilnento;  and  when  he 

finally  quitted   thru   c 

?:peini>.  be  >till  IfIi  hi 

1  irwhiiijie  of  the  wUdei  of 

.;>  h,,  «,n   Ileleuu^     Ac 

eonlmg   to  Ju.tin.    tl 

Pycrhui   himirlf   ix-ki 

iififr^ardi ;   kit   Zounu 

])rri.!K'd  br  tlin  Tarrnilne* 

t)icnii.^l.e<.  a»iif'.|    L 

n  li..llu>siuL«,   Heel,  .nd 

iiKliiccd   to  iurnndu   ihs 

citadel    to   the    R..ini 

..   ;•<   condiitoa  of   bMog 

allowed  to  ■iihdn.-  1. 

iri.n«.uLn»frtj.  (Zonar. 

MILTIAI)E3.  10H7 

S,  An  Epeirai.  who  iiMiuiuated  DeidimnMi 
the  duighlvr  of  I'yrrliag  lU  nl  Ihf  alMT  of  IliaiM, 
to  which  ihe  bad  fled  for  refuge  fDaiDAVnA}. 
For  thii  Mirilege  ho  wu  paniahed  by  ■  fit  gf 
fmur,  uid  put  u  end  to  hi>  onm  lib  in  »  miiw 

4.  Of  Beioea,  an  nffim  in  tho  army  of  PenMi^ 
with  which  he  oppoaed  the  Roman  conanl  P.  L'lel- 
niui  Ciuaoi  D.  c  171.  (Liv.  lULSS.)  Ha  b 
again  montinned  u  holding  ui  impoitaol  eannuml 
under  Peiwut  jntt  befara  Uu  iMitle  of  Pydna, 
B.  c  16U.  After  thai  action  he  fled,  with  hi*  two 
collea^ci,  Hippiai  and  PanlauchuBt  to  Hene*. 
where  they  were  the  finl  to  ait  ihs  eiampla  of 
defection,  by  aiinondeiiug  that  farUou  into  ihtt 
hand,  of  AemUiua  Paullm.  (Uv.  iIIt.  32,  Hi 
PluL.4<»W:  16.)  II!.  H.  B.] 

MIUXNIA  CAESO'NtA.    [Cai 

HILTAS  (MIat.    ■        


Dion  en  hi*  oipidilion  aj 
lit  wa*  alto  alHwhed  lo  iha  Plaiouie 
( PluL  Z>;ua,  p.  BS7.  b  ;  Kabric  BM. 
G™«.  tol  iii.  p.  I7S.I  [C.  P.  M.j 

MILTIADK3  (M.ATi^i),a  name  borne  by  U 
leut  threo  of  the  family  of  the  Cimnnidae.  [Se* 
the  itetntna  in  the  artlclf  CixuK-l  Tbe  fiiiuilf 
■piang  bom  Aeginu,  and  tnienl  their  deaMBt  to 
AeacuL  In  the  genealogy  of  the  fiunily  gi<rMl  ilt 
the  lif^  of  Tbncydidea  which  bcua  tha  nama  of 
Mannllinut,  mention  ii  made  ut  a  Mlltiadas  nt 
of  Tinndcr  i  but  it  i*  Tory  qiwatlonalilo  whatbar 
eien  Iha  leil  it  oocnct,  Tba  two  (blkiwiag  ara 
eelebtWvd :— I.  Tho  ton  nf  Cypwlu.  who  «■•« 
nun  of  eonddenble  diiisncliDn  in  Athraa  ia  tha 
tima  af  PaiaialnUua.  Th*  IMonciana,  a  Thndan 
irib*  dwalllng  in  the  Chanonaiu.  bains  hard 
preaaad  in  war  by  the  Abaiulbtau*.  applbd  U  tlw 
balphlo  oitela  for  advice,  and  were  diitciad  l» 
admit  a  colony  led  by  tho  man  who  thould  ba  tba 
fint  lo  enlrnain  theni  aflar  thty  left  iha  Mnplth 
Thii  wa*  MiltiadNt  who,  luar  In  ttttft  frsM  tba 
nleaf  PtiiuiinUiiii,gUdlytaA  thakad  afanlany 
under  Iha  aanEtion  of  Iha  onala,  and  baawna 
lynnt  of  the  ChrnwnrM,  whkb  be  forliliad  hy  ■ 
•rail  buUt  BcriM  iu  iilbmut.  lo  a  war  with  tliv 
peopi*  of  Lunpaami  he  wa*  takrn  priHiwr,  Iml 
wa*  »t  at  liberty  on  Iha  demand  of  CiMwia,  Ha 
died  without  lenviog  any  cbUdmu  and  hi*  tar*- 
rvignly  poued  inio  tha  haiuli  of  KleMgocaa.  tho  ma 
of  hii  half-brollier  Cimon.  Saciincea  and  Raniaa 
were  inatilutad  in  hia  hnnnnr,  in  which  no  IJiiap- 
Mceiw  waa  auflVrvd  In  uko  part.  (Heiod.  xl.  JM, 
3a,  10.%  3r^3n,)  Itaih  C<in*liua  Nn«  tJUUl. 
i.  ])  and  Pauianiaa  (vi.  19.  |  6)  eMfbaad  ihia 
Milliadea  with  the  foUowias. 

2.  Tlis  ton  et  Ciaum  and  bnther  t(  8Waa«MM 
became  tymrt  of  iha  Cherunnoa  on  tho  dfMh  i4 
the  latter,  being  aent  out  by  Peionntu  buK 
Alhtni  to  take  poHewiin  of  the  laeuil  inhnrtV 
once  By  a  atntliiKnn  ha  (ni  tk*  chief  »fn  of  tW 
Cbrnnnoxnt  itiln  hia  powx  and  llinw  tkma  into 
prium,  and  louk  a  fata  of  mercanaiiaa  tnio  Ua 
nair.  In  ardtr  pntlaibly  lo  atttngtbao  hi*  pc^tiaa 
married  ilaseaipyli^  da  daagkwf  d( 
uinic  Bamed  Ulonuk  (llafod.  tL  ML) 
U*  joined  Dnniua  Uyataapia  an  bia  amafflHai 
Clonal  tha  ticyihuuii,  and  «>ai  left  artib  Iha  albw 
Oreek*  in  rhorip-  of  tha  briJca  onr  tka  Damb*. 
(Hemd.  it.  137.)  That  when  the  apxoinird  lioM 
had  sipind  and  I]at*iua  had  not  mutunt,  Hi^ 
tiadaa  ratoniunndcd  iba  Unak*  te  daalrajr  iIm 
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liridge  ind  leave  Dareius  to  his  fate,  it  the  account 
repeated  by  every  writer  since  Heiodotat ;  bat 
doubts  have  been  raised  respecting  its  truth  which 
it  b  not  easy  to  set  aside.  If  true  it  could  not 
have  remained  unknown  to  Dareius,  and  yet  Mil- 
tiades  was  left  in  quiet  possession  of  his  principality 
for  several  years,  though  during  that  period  a 
Persian  force  was  engagi>d  in  military  operations 
in  his  neighbourhood.  Bishop  Thirl  wall  (Hutorw 
of  Greece^  vol.  ii.  Appendix  2)  is  inclined  to  look 
upon  the  story  as  a  fabrication  which  was  invented 
and  spread  after  Miltiades  came  to  Athens  for  the 
purpose  of  counteracting  the  odium  with  which  he 
was  at  first  regarded  as  a  tyrant  Some  time  after 
the  expedition  ofDareius  an  inroad  of  the  Scythians 
drove  Miltiades  from  his  possessions  ;  but  after  the 
enemy  had  retired  the  Doloncians  brought  him 
back.  (Herod,  vi.  40.)  It  appears  to  have  been 
between  this  period  and  his  withdrawal  to  Athens 
that  Miltiades  conquered  and  expelled  the  Pelas- 
gian  inhabitants  of  Lemnos  and  Imbros  and  sub- 
jected the  islands  to  the  dominion  of  Attica. 
(Herod,  vi.  137,  140.)  The  story  of  the  origin  of 
the  enmity  between  the  Athenians  and  these  Pe- 
lobgians  of  the  promise  made  by  the  offenders  in 
accordance  with  the  direction  of  the  oracle  to  sur- 
render their  islands  to  the  Athenians,  and  the 
mode  in  which  they  attempted  to  elude  it  by 
oflFiering  to  surrender  them  when  a  fleet  should  sail 
to  them  from  Attica  in  one  day  with  a  north  wind, 
and  of  the  way  in  which  Miltiades,  setting  out 
from  the  Chersonesus,  which  was  in  some  sort 
Attic  ground,  fulfilled  the  seemingly  impossible 
condition,  and  demanded  the  surrender  which  he 
had  the  power  to  enforce  from  those  who  resisted, 
will  be  found  in  Herodotus.  Lemnos  and  Imbros 
belonged  to  the  Persian  dominions  (Herod,  v.  26), 
and  Thirlwall  has  suggested  that  this  encroachment 
on  the  Persian  possessions  was  probably  the  cause 
which  drew  upon  Miltiades  the  hostility  of  Dareius, 
and  led  him  to  fly  from  the  Chersonesus  when  the 
Phoenician  fleet  approached,  after  the  subjugation 
of  Ionia.  Miltiades  reached  Athens  in  safety,  but 
his  eldest  son  Metiochus  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Persians.  (Herodot  vu  41.)  At  Athens 
Miltiades  was  arraigned,  as  being  amenable  to 
the  penalties  enacted  against  tyranny,  but  was 
acquitted.  When  Attica  was  threatened  with 
invasion  by  the  Persians  under  Datis  and  Arta- 
phemesi  Miltiades  was  chosen  one  of  the  ten 
generals.  According  to  Pausanias  (iii.  12.  §  7),  it 
was  by  his  advice  that  the  Persian  heralds  who 
had  come  to  demand  earth  and  water  were  put  to 
death.  When  the  Athenians  advanced  against  the 
Persians,  Miltiades  by  his  arguments  induced  the 
polemarch  Callimachus  to  give  the  casting  vote  in 
favour  of  risking  a  battle  with  the  enemy,  the 
opinions  of  the  ten  generals  being  equally  divided. 
Miltiades  Ti'aited  till  his  turn  came,  and  then  drew 
his  army  up  in  battle  array  on  the  ever  memorable 
field  of  Marathon.  For  an  account  of  the  battle 
and  of  the  tactics  by  which  the  victory  was  lo* 
cured  the  reader  is  again  referred  to  Herodotus 
(vi.  104,  109,  &c).  After  the  defeat  of  the 
Persians  Miltiades  endeavoured  to  urge  the 
Athenians  to  measures  of  retaliation,  and  induced 
them  to  entrust  to  him  an  armament  of  seventy 
ships,  without  knowing  the  purpose  for  which  they 
were  designed.  He  proceeded  to  attack  the  island 
of  j^aros,  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  a  private 
enmity.     Ills  attacks,  however,  were  unioooeMfal ; 


HIMNER1CU& 

■nd  after  TCeeiTiD|f  a  danjieniaa  bait  in 
while  penetmtiiig  into  a  ncied  enckiaw  i 
aupentitioaa  ennd,  ha  wm  comnelkd  ta  i 
Atgd  and  retain  to  Atbenii,  imn  Iw  \ 
peached  by  Xaathippna  for  haTing  deea 
people.  Hit  wimnd  had  tamed  iataagp 
and  being  anaUe  to  plead  lus  caaae  in  pc 
was  brought  into  court  on  a  eoad^  Ua 
Tisogoraa  eondocting  hb  defcnce  for  Yarn,  \ 
oondHemned,  hut  on  the  gnnmd  of  haa  ■■ 
the  state  the  penaltj  was  commntod  te  ■ 
fifty  talenta,  the  eoet  of  the  cqnipnMnt  of 
mament  Being  nnaUe  to  pay  this  ho  wh 
into  priaon,  when  ha  not  long  after  dkd 
wound.  The  fine  waa  afterwaida  paid  by 
Cimon.  (Herod,  tu  132 — 186  ;  vUl  6 
480,  d.)    After  hia  death  a  oeMiato  m 

waa  erected  to  hit  mcnraiT  on  the  field  of  Ma 
(Paoa.  L  15.  §  S.) 

3.  A  grandson  of  the  pneediBg,  tte 
Cimon,  «  the  name  of  Mfltiadaat  it  mcndi 
the  scholia  on  Ariatidee  (iiL  p.  615,  DiaM 
by  Aetchinea  (dSs  Faita  Lag,  ^  901*  ad  S 
who  speaks  of  him  aa  haTmg  gone  m  ka 
the  LaoedaemoDiana  befiMv  the  coadnm  s 
fiftv  years*  truce.  [CP.  1 

MILTIADES,  joint  eooBmander  rfAiN 
nesian  fleet  with  Ljroander  and  Philo^Hni 
close  of  the  Peloponneeiaii  arar.  (LtOi  a^ 
tos«L  p.  480,  ed.  Reiake.)  [a  P.] 

MIMALLON  (BC^^wAA^r,  or  My^dUp; 
Macedonian  name  of  the  TlBfirhaiitM.  oi^  «i 
to  others,  of  Bacchic  Amaaona  (StiabL  &  a 
Pint  AIM,  2 ;  Lycoph.  U64)l  The  a^  i 
monly  connected  with  the  Toib  jiM'tfrt^.nii 
because  on  one  oceBBion,itiaiaid,dMlfaBedi 
while  at  war  with  the  lUjrnn  kii^  Gbhntei 
the  Bacchantes  to  their  am  j,  in  ovdtf  la  ■ 
appear  more  numerona  (SdioL  mA  Bwn^S^x 
but  the  etymokigy  ia  nnoertaia.  Orid  ( Jn 
i.  541)  uiea  the  fiaim  MimalloBidta  ftr  1 
lonea.  n^ 

MIMAS  (M^).  1.  ACoteu  (Ifai 
Hert,  186.) 

2.  A  giant  who  ia  Mid  to  have  been  kB 
Area,  or  by  Zeoa  with  a  flaah  of  lishtaiv  (Ai 
Rliod.  iiL  1*227  ;  Earip.  /ois,  216).  naii 
Prochyte,  near  Sicily,  waa  baUerod  to  mtip 
body.    (SiL  ItaL  zn.  1 47.) 

3b  A  son  of  Aeolaa,  king  of  Aeoli^  mI 
of  Ilippotes.    (Died.  ir.  67.) 

4.  A  son  of  Amycoa  and  Thranu,  vai  \ 
the  same  night  aa  PariiL  He  waa  a  eoaM 
Aeneas,  and  slain  by  Meaemtia^  f  VW  a 
702,  Ac)  ^   ^^ 

6.  A  Bebiyz,  who  waa  olain  by  C^l«  i 
the  ezpeditioa  of  the  Ai^goaantiL  rABaBa^ 
ii.  105.)  rr 

MIMNERMUS  (MW^i^iot).  a  "^^-^^ 
giac  poet.  There  were  Tariooe  ■*ii*—.||f  g^ 
birthplace.  Some  anthoritiea  iM»ki>  of  Od 
others  of  Smyrna,  others  of  Aatjpahaa  (it 
specified  which  of  the  plaeea  itf  thttnaBe) 
native  city.  (Suidas,  a.  v.  Mf/tsyywai,)  H 
generally  called  a  Colophonian  (Stab.  ar.  il 
but  from  a  fragment  of  hia  poem  ^ntiflrtj 
it  appears  that  he  waa  dcaoended  fiia 
Colophonians  who  reconqnered  %bjih%  ft« 
Aeolians  (Stndk  xir.  p.  634X  and  *^*t.  i 
speaking,  Smyrna  waa  hia  UrthplMiu  IGh 
floorishcd  from  abont  b.  c.  9A4  to  tho  Mt< 


MIMNERMUS. 
•BTMi  nga  (nlwul  B.  c,  60fl).     tU  wiu  a  mntun- 
pmrj  or  Snldu,  who,  in  on  eitnnt  fnjcmnt  of  one 

of  fail  pomii.  BiIdreHn  him  u  (till  liTing  (Diag. 
L«ifM.  1.  fiO  i  Btnik,  r<irlat  Lyria  Gnmci,  p.  331 ). 
No  other  hio^phical  pnrticuljin  ntpeclinj  him 

in  ■  fowmcnt  of  llcnn»iiiiuix  (Athcn.  xiij.  p. 
597)  of  lit  lore  Car  ■  fluM  pinyrr  named  Nanno, 
who  dou  nol  Mem  to  ban  returned   hli  aSee- 

(Snidaa.  who  cilia  him  Mliup/i»t,  njt  lypai^i 
fiit\lm  iroA^il)  ware  piHcned  fur  »>enl  Mntnrie*, 
compriwd  in  tno  buka.  unlll  thrf  vere  burnt, 
logMher  with  mo>t  of  the  other  mannmcnti  of  ttw 
erotic  poetry  of  the  Qnekk  by  tlic  Bynntiao 
DMnka.  A  fev  fmgmenti  only  hsi«  come  dnwn  to 
\n;  infBdsnt.  hDweter,  when  compirud  with  the 

to  fbtm  a  latembly  accurate  judgment  of  the  natuH 
of  fail  poetry.  Theie  fiagmeiiti  belong  chiifly  to 
a  poem  «i^i1<s]  A'oawi,  and  addniHd  to  the  Bulc- 
plajer  of  thnt  name.  The  ooninoutioru  at  Mim- 
nomiBi  form  an  epoch  in  Iho  biitory  of  elegiac 
poetiy.  Bi-rare  hii  time  the  elegy  had  been  de- 
rated chieflj  either  to  wnilike  and  nationnt,  or  to 
conTirial  and  joyooi  lubjecli.  ArcbiJiKbat  had, 
indeed,  ocouionslly  employed  the  elegy  for  ttraini 
of  lamenlatiiin,  but  Mimneimai  wu  the  fint  who 
■yiteninticaJly  made  it  the  rehtclc  for  ptaintire, 
DuHimful,  and  eioUc  atiaint.  Tho  ibrenelic  origin 
oT  the  elrgy,  the  national  tempemment  and  uoal 
condition  of  the  Atinlic  loniani,  and  the  melan- 
chotj  feelingi  with  whieh  they  mutt  liaie  rcgirdcd 
their  aubjeetion  to  the  Lydiaoi,  reudered  thii 
change  eu;  and  nntunl ;  and  the  elegiac  poemi  of 

poneat  of  the  general  tone  of  feeling  which  marked 
nil  HKe  and  people.  ThoDgh  warlike  themn  were 
not  altogether  unnoticed  by  him  (the  war  between 
Oyget  and   the  Smyniatfiai  wai  one  topic  of 


hind  * 
apoken 


lidvedaii     '  ' 


ji  thai  had  been,  than  n 
Touiing  hit  countrymen  to  emuli 
iiKlability  of  human  hiippineaa,  tt 


h  life  I 


poted,  the  brief  aeaion  tlu 
lelf  in,  the  wrrtchedneu  of  old  age.  are  pljunliieiy 
dwelt  upon  by  him,  while  love  ii  held  up  ni  the 
only  eoniolAtion  that  men  pdavH,  life  not  being 
worth  having  when  it  can  no  longer  be  mjoyed. 
The  latter  topic  waa  moit  frequently  dwelt  open, 

lion  in  antiquity.  (Hor.  ^i^  ii.  3.  loO;  Pra- 
pert.  i.  9.  1 1.)  From  the  genera)  chamcterof  hi* 
poetry  he  ittciffd  the  name  AfV«"«liHi  or 
Aiyuarrititi,  lie  wa*  a  flute  player  as  well  ai  a 
poet  (Stnb.  ii.  p.  643;  Hermeaianat,  o^,  .Itim. 
i.  c),  and,  in  letting  hi*  poem!  to  n'liic.  made  Die 
of  the  plaintife  melody  ailed  the  Nomoi  Kiadiai. 

elegiac  poetry  remained  ever  after  iu  pfeduminani 
chwactetiitic.  he  it  lomeume*  ertoneuiuly  ipnken 


■  of  the  elegy. 


Hetmeiianni.  where  he  ui  i  of  Mimnermu 
•Bpero  ireXAdr  dmrXai  'Hxw  mal  |ia>iuti>i  » 
dri  wOTOfirrpOLP,  which  baa  freqoently  bcei 
dentood  aa  eonteying  the  «mu  «»»cf  lion,  haa 
more  oorTeeiJy    interpreted,   by  ihrowini  greater 


MINDARIIS. 

hangc  which  MimnerTDn*  mode  in  the 
if  elegiac  poetry.  (Comp.  Propert.  i 
Himnermui  !■  the  old«t  poet  who  mer,  .  ..  . 

eclipia  of  the  nin,  and  cpoke  of  it  ai  a  Ihreaienlng 
and  mournful  ilgn.  (Plot.  IM  Faeir  h  Orto  Ijimof, 
p.  931.  e.)  lie  it  nlu  the  earlieat  authority  that 
we  hate  fat  the  mytliui  that  the  nin,  after  Htting 
in  the  weit,  i*  earned  ronnd  the  earth  in  a  goMen 
bowl,  the  work  of  Hephaeiiui,  by  the  ri<rer 
Oeeanu*  bock  again  to  the  eautn  (Athen.  ai,  p, 
*ro,  a.)  In  hit  accoant  of  the  royage  of  Jawt. 
olwi,  he  remored  the  dwelling  of  Aciftei  to  the 
ihorea  of  Oceanui. 

The  fra*iDent»  of  Minmelniua  haie  been  arrDral 
timei  publiihod,  in  the  .collectiona  of  Stepheni, 
Brunck.  Oniarord,  lioiuonade,  and  Bergk.  There 
ii  a  aeporau  editi™  by  Bach,  Lipa.  1  Wis.  They 
hate  been  tnulated  by  Stollbcrg,  Herder,  Snken- 
dort  A.  W.  T.  Schlegnl.  and  othen.  (Pabrii!. 
fliW.  ararc  vol  i.  p.  733 ;  K.  0.  MdllCT,  HaUm, 
of  Ot  U/tnUurt  If  AndM  Ortta.  p.  lli.fcc; 
Itode,  Oaek.  d^  HeOa.  DioUkiaat,  tol.  iL  pp. 
173.  17fi,a«.4c.)  [CP.M.1 

MINA'TIA  GENS,  plebeian,  and  of  tery  little 
note.  On  coiiu  we  find  mention  of  an  M.  Minii' 
tiui  Sflbinua,  who  vaa  a  h^t*  nnder  Cn.  Pnmpy, 
the  younger,  in  Spun  ( fjikhel,  <oL  v.  p.  2AS),aiid 
one  of  the  tne«»tot»  of  Velloln*  Patarcutn*  wna 
called  MtDBtiu)  Muini.     [Hauius  No.  3.1 

AIl'NDARUS   (Mfrla^iX  I 


111.  to 
the  oSoc  of  Admiral.     In  tbo  n 


.   ,»r,  I 


tailed  from  & 
Httrap  on  thi 


by  TiuaphrrnH,  wou 
■  -     ■     intilatioi 

In*  to  th*  territory  of  the 
[elleipont,  haring  matiagvd  ' 
if  the  Albaoiau  fl<^I,  whici 


9  of  hit  intention  and  hi 
to  Leabea  with  the  view  of  pecrentiug  it*  eifca- 
tion.  At  Seilm  he  lurpriied  the  Athenian  aquad- 
ron  there,  which  rtcaped  with  dlAcnlty  aitd  with 
the  loaa  of  four  ahipt.  The  Atheoiana,  hoveTn, 
under  ThiBiyllni  and  Thraajrbnlua  followed  him  Id 
the  north  from  Leibo*,  and  d^eated  him  in  tba 
llelletpont,  oaTynoaiema.  After  the  hanla,  Min- 
dnrui  lent  to  Etiboea  to  llegeiortdridju  for  rvtn- 
lonxmenti,  and  in  the  meantime  we  find  him  fur- 
niihing  aid  to  the  Aeoliani  of  Antaadrua  in  tbalr 
ininrreetion  againitlhe  gartiaoa  ofTlaaiphin 


It  lliun 


I  hHMiKa 


lo  the  aid  «t  I^o■l»c^  w  

a  tuperior  numWr  of  AtbeniaD  ahipa.  A  Wile 
tnnied  and  continued  doubtful,  tiil  ihe  UTiTil  of 
rainfoiHinenU  under  Aleibiodea  gate  ibn  TktotT 
to  the  Alhaniani.  Bat  theUtler,taafil>gd*tpBt<lKd 
a  hu^  portion  oi  their  A«cl  to  diKrml  iturMi*  M 
colldcl  money,  wen  left  in  the  IleDeapOBt  with  a 
fom  of  no  more  than  forty  ihipa,  and  Mindarwi. 


whoH 


IciUadn 


Thrai 


Fith  Bie  galkya,  and   i 


.aicBi  (whilbet 
the  Pdoponnetian*  had  runeitd  from  Abydat). 
and  there  iurpn>ed  them.  I'ha  latter,  hoverer, 
hating  drawn  up  their  ahipi  cloaeiogether  neaf  the 
■bore,  made  a  Tigoroni  rniitaott :  but  Aleibiodea 
Hilad  rooud  with   twenty  UinuM  to  a  difTmit 
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part  of  the  coaht,  and  attacked  them  from  the  land 
in  the  rear.  Mindarua  hereupon  dUeinbarked  to 
meet  him,  but  was  thiin  in  the  battle,  and  the  Athe- 
nians iTiiined  a  complete  victorv,  B.C.  410.  (Thnc. 
viii.  B5,  99—105,  107,  lOH  ;  Xen.  IML  l  1.  §§ 
1.  3—5,  8— 1»  ;  Pint.  Ale.  27,  '28  ;  Died.  xiii. 
39,45,49—51.)  f  IIiriHXRATKH.  No.  G.]    [E.E.] 

Ml'NDIUS  MAHCELLUa    [Marcklli's.] 

MINERVA,  one  of  the  great  Roman  divinities, 
whose  name  seems  to  lie  of  the  same  root  as  meirt, 
whence  mcmere  and  pn^menervare  (Fest.  p.  205,  ed. 
Milller).  She  is  accordingly  the  thinking,  calcu- 
lating, and  inventive  power  personified.  Varro 
(ap.  Aug.  de  Ctp.  /> i.  viL  28)  therefore  considered 
her  as  the  impersonation  of  all  ideas,  or  as  the  plan 
of  the  universe,  while  Jupiter,  according  to  him, 
is  the  cn'ator,  and  Juno  tlio  representative  of 
matter.  Minerva  waA  the  third  in  the  number  of 
the  Capitoline  divinities,  and  sometimes  is  said  to 
have  wiflded  the  thunderbolts  of  Jupiter,  her 
father.  Tarquin,  the  son  of  IX'inaratus,  ^-as  be- 
lieved to  have  united  the  three  divinities  in  one 
common  temple,  and  hence,  when  repasts  were  pre- 
pared for  the  gods,  thef»e  three  always  went  together 
(August,  de  Civ,  7Ai,  iv.  10  ;  VaL*Mar.  ii.  1. 1^  2). 
As  Minerva  was  a  virgin  divinity,  and  her  fother 
the  supreme  god,  the  Ronmns  easily  identified  her 
with  the  Oreek  Athena,  and  accordingly  all  the 
attributes  of  Athena  were  gradually  transferred  to 
the  Roman  Minerva.  J Sut  we  shall  here  confine 
ourselves  to  those  which  were  peculiar  to  the 
lioman  goddess,  as  far  as  they  can  be  ascertained. 

As  she  was  a  maiden  goddess  her  sacrifices  con- 
histed  of  calves  which  hi^  not  borne  the  yoke  or 
felt  the  sting  (Fulgentius,  p.  561,  ed.  Merc. ;  Amoh. 
iv.  16,  vil  22).  She  is  said  to  have  invented 
numbers,  and  it  is  added  that  the  law  respecting 
the  driving  in  of  the  annual  luiil  was  for  this  reason 
attached  to  the  temple  of  Minerva  (Liv.  vii.  3)  ; 
but  it  is  generally  well  attested  that  she  was  wor- 
shipped as  the  piitroness  of  all  the  arts  and  trades, 
for  at  her  festival  she  was  particularly  invoked  by 
all  those  who  desired  to  distinguish  themselves  in 
any  art  or  craft,  such  as  painting,  poetry,  the  art  of 
teaching,  medicine,  dveing,  spinning,  weaving,  and 
the  like.  (Ot.  Fmt.' m.  809,  &.c. ;  August.  L  c 
vii.  16.) 

This  character  of  the  goddess  may  be  perceived 
also  from  the  proverbs  ^  to  do  a  thing  pmijui  Mi- 
nerva^*^  L  e.  to  do  a  thing  in  an  awkward  or  clumsy 
manner ;  and  sus  Minervam^  uf  a  stupid  person 
who  presumed  to  set  riglit  an  intelligent  one. 
JMincrva,  however,  was  the  patroness,  not  only  of 
females,  on  whom  she  conferred  skill  in  sewing, 
spinning,  weaving,  &c.,  but  she  also  guided  men  in 
the  dangers  of  war,  where  victory  is  gained  by 
cunning,  prudence,  courage,  and  perseverance. 
Hence  she  was  represented  with  a  helmet,  shield, 
and  a  coat  of  mail ;  and  the  booty  made  in  war 
was  frequently  dedicated  to  her.  (Liv.  xlv.  33 ; 
Virg.  AtH,  ii.  615.)  Mine^^•a  was  further  believed 
to  be  the  inventor  of  musical  instruments,  especially 
wind  instruments,  the  use  of  which  was  very  im- 
portant in  religious  worship,  and  which  were  ac- 
cordingly subjected  to  a  sort  of  purification  every 
year  un  the  last  day  of  the  festival  of  Minerva. 
This  festival  lasted  five  days,  from  the  19th  to  the 
*1'M\  of  March,  and  was  called  Quinqnatnis,  became 
it  l>e;^an  on  the  fifth  day  after  the  ides  of  the 
month.  (Fest.  pp.  149,  257,  ed.  Miiller ;  Varro,  I 
Xm  L,  L,  vi.  14 ;  Ov.  Fwi.  iii.  849.)  This  number  ' 
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of  dayi  doea  not  leem  to  hare  been 
Senrius  {od  Vtr^  O^org,  L  277)  infiBOBa  at 
the  number  5  waa  •acred  to  Minerfs.  (8te , 
of  Ant,  9.  V.  Qmrnqmainm.'^  The  moit  as 
temple  of  Minenra  mt  Rome  wma  pntbaUy  tk 
the  Capitol  ;  another  eziated  on  the  ATortiii 
Vict  Hfff.  Urb,  riiL  ;  Ot.  P<uL  tL  728) ;  aad 
had  a  chapel  at  the  fioot  of  the  Caelian  hln, « 
•ke  bore  the  rarnanie  of  Capla.  (Ot.  Frnd,  iii.  I 
She  also  had  the  inmame  of  Nantia,  which 
believed  to  have  originated  in  the  fiiUowii^  bmb 
Diomedei  had  earned  the  PaUadinm  framTi 
and  at  he  found  that  it  aTailed  him  notbiag  ii 
miafortunet,  and  at  the  oracle  coauaaDded  ho 
rettore  it  to  the  Trojana,  he  wanted  to  ddin 
up  to  Aeneat  on  hia  wanderinga  throogh  GiU 
When  he  oune  to  the  Trojana.  he  fMmd  A« 
engaged  in  offering  up  a  aacrifice,  and  Naaici 
ceived  the  PaUadinm  inataad  of  Aeneaa 
gnddett  (Minerva)  bestowed  many  fiiToiirt  i 
him,  instructed  him  in  Tariona  arte,  and  cheae 
for  her  tenrant.  The  fiamilj  of  the  Naniii  d 
wards  retained  the  ezcluaire  knowle^e  of 
manner  in  which  Minenra  Nantia  waa  i»  be  i 
shipped.  Her  mysteiioua  image  waa  wtmmji 
the  most  leeret  part  of  the  temple  el  Veai,  a 
regarded  aa  one  of  the  aafegnaixb  of  the  sli 
(Dionys.  i.  69 ;  Viifr-  Aetuw.  704  ;  Scrr.eA  J 
ii.  166,  iiL  407  ;  Lucan.  i.  598  ;  coopu  Harta 
Die  Miff,  der  Romer^  toI.  ii.  p.  78«  Ac)      [L 

MINERVrNA,  the  mother  of  CiuarcaCAK 
is  usually  termed  by  hiatoriana  the  fiial  vifc 
Constantine  the  Great  IIowoTer,  Victor  (£^  < 
and  Zosimut  (ii.  20 ),  Iioth  of  whom  mmti^ti  I 
name,  state  expressly  that  the  waa  hia  coacoli 
and  their  account  it  confirmed  hj  Zonuaa  (nil 
To  this  direct  testimony  we  can  nppoac  dmU 
except  the  improbability  that  Conatantine  dm 
have  marked  out  an  illegitimate  ton  aa  hk  a 
cessor.  (TilhHnont,  IHmL  dm  Emptrmru  ^ 
iv.  art.  iv.  p  84,  and  iVoto  asir  ConJanHm^  n 
T.)-  [W.  R] 

MINI'CIA  GENS,  came  origimOly  fivmBm 
(Brescra),  in  Cisalpine  QanL  Brixiawaa  a  Bm 
colony,  but  in  what  year  it  beoame  one  it  i 
known.  (Plin.  /f.  nJ'vx.  1 9.)  The  llimdi  m 
only  under  the  empire.  There  waa  a  C  Miw 
Fundanus,  one  of  the  conialea  aafiecti  in  a,  o.  5 
and  another  C.  Miniciua,  alto  one  of  tha  caaa 
suffecti  in  A.  d.  103.  For  thia  gena  aaa  Ij^ 
Epiffrapka  nuammtHtB  mteita  daiie  fffurfr* 
lirctciana^  Milan,  1830.  [W.  &  D.] 

MINI'DIUS,  U,  waa  a  Roman  mn^Mt 
iMinker,  established  at  Elit  in  bl  c  46,  with  wb 
heirs  Cicero  had  some  pecuniary  tranaaetiena 
was  brother  of  L.  Mescinioa  Kufoa,  qnacaler 
Achaia  [  Rupra],  and  married  an  Oppia.  (CiCi 
Fam.  xiiL  26, 28.)  [  W.  K  1X1 

MINI'DIUS  or  HI'NDIUSi  M^  fanchcr  i 
heir  of  L.  Minidint,  and  alao  a  Roamn  meicb 
Cicero  wat  enga^  in  a  law-aoit  with  *>■■■  (< 
ad  Fam.  t.  20,  xiii.  26.)  [\^.  Bw  Dl' 

Ml'NIO.  1.  Was  the  confidential  ftiwi  i 
couniellor  of  Antiochnt  the  Great,  aad  hk  m 
tentative  at  the  conference  witli  the  ^»^«— *mi  cat 
at  Ephesut  in  b.  c.  193.  Minio  CHoaaiiM 
portion  of  Antiochus*  centre  at  tha  >»•— i^  gf  H 
nesiu  in  &  c.  190.  (Liv.  xaxv.  15,  lIL  zzzriL 
42.) 

2.  Q.  MvKNio  (Murr/snr),  waa  a  nadw 
Smyrna,  who,  conspiring  ngninat  Mithri&rtM  ^ 


MINOS, 
1  B.  c.  BK,  wu  1: 

«lh.     (A 
MMr.  iB.)  l\V.  ft  __, 

MI'NIUS  CERWNIUS,  a  Campuuan.  l(i« 
■on  of  Min»  PacdUb,  vu  ippuinUil  by  hrr  aiu  of 
lh«  two  hieruphanu  of  the  Eladclimulia  at  Rome  in 
!orgi«[H.s- 


aVk 


L,  Hrr 


u*J.  Mini 


nd,  hft'iijii  conf.'wed  hetciv 


ritei  over  ir)ikh  he  pmiilpd.  wn*  plucd  in  dtm 
cuBtodj  al  Ardea.  Hit  fiiinl  wnlcnce  it  unknown. 
(Lit.  ...it  13.  17,  19.)  [VV.  tt  n.] 

MINOS  (Mini).  I.  Tlia  bod  of  Zeut  uiij 
Europo,  brother  of  Rhidamaiithui.  and  king  of 
Cnle,  whire  h«  it  uid  In  hare  pvea  miuif  and 
uifful  Uwi.  After  bit  dtalh  h«  bcoune  nns  of  tba 
judgei  of  ih«  thadei  in  Hadet.  (Horn.  /(.xin.  4S0, 
xiv.  3'2'>,  (U.  li.  321,  S67,  i*ii.  52.1.  lil.  178 1 
comp.  MiMTiis.)  He  w«i  the  Ailhrrof  Ueui^ian 
and  Arindne  :  and,  according  to  Apsliodomt  (iii. 
I.  !  1,  &x),  Snrpedon  aJn  wm  a  brother  ut  hit, 
Diadarut(i>.  60i  comp.  Slmb.  i.  p.  476,  Ac)  i»- 
Inlet  the  fiillawing  liar;  about  him.  Tectamni.  a 
ton  of  Donia.  and  a  grea!  i;raini,nn  of  Deocalion, 
came  lo  Crete  with  an  A.oliiiii  and  Pebiginn 
colanj  ;  and  u  king  of  lli-;  iHliiiid.  ho  bKamc  the 
father  of  Attjriui,  by  a  daiijlu-r  M  l.'retheBt.  In 
the  reign  of  Atleriu^  Ztii^  c:iiiie  lo  Crelo  urith 
Europ».jincl  became  bj  ll.r  ll...  f.jikerof  Min..^ 
Sarpedan  and  RhadamanOm^  AsliTiiii*  nfLerwarr]^ 
mnrried  Kjropa  ;  and  hai  -.i,\r  flu  U^i\^.  by  her,  be 
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Sarptdon,  and  conquernJ.  (Hend.  ,  .,  _  . 
Minot,  who  admind  lh(  bcanly  of  Ui*  bull,  di4 
not  mai6tB  him,  and  tulHtituicd  nnolhir  in  hl> 
pliM.  PoHidon  thrrcfDro  renderrd  ilw  ball  fncioiu, 
uod  made  Patiphae  coocfi' 
Patiphae  eifne«Jed  herself  i 
by  Itacdalnv  and  thui  the  bttHtne  by  tb>  bull  lK« 
inolher  of  Ibe  MinoUunu,  n  mon.t.r  whiih  had 
the  body  of  a  ^ul^  bm  the  hnid  of  «  hull.  Minoa 
that  the  monnei  up  in  the  Inbyriiitb.  ( Apnllod. 
iii.  1,  I  3,  &(^;  camp.  DABDAi.ua.)  Minn  i* 
farther  Mid  to  hue  diiided  Crete  into  three  pa>1a< 
ouh  af  which  conuined  ■  capital,  and  to  bm* 
ruled  nine  yeara.  (Hom.Olui.  I7H|  Stnb.  X. 
pp.*7fi,  *79.)  The  CielKit  tmeed  their  Irpil  and 
pDlitietd  inilitntioni  to  Minoa.  and  he  ii  (aid  to 
haia  been  intinicled  in  the  art  of  biiT-giiing  liy 
Zeni  himtclf;  and  ibe  Spartnn.  Lj'tuwut.  w»a 
beliei^  to  hare  taken  the  legiibHion  of  Alinoi  ■> 
bi*  model.     (Pdiu.  iiL  4.  j  2 ;  camp.  Pbi.  Mm. 

&3I9,  h.;  Plut.  D»  ht.  ATan.    >',■,/.  4  i    Vol. 
ax.  i.  3. 1  1 :  Athen.  liii.  p.  6UI.)     In  hit  time 
Crete  ■  ....  .  ..- 


1  only  checked  t 
mporaiiN,  but  nn 
dandi  of  (he  Af| 
.IS-,  Iliod^e.) 


The  I 


rHedItoni'..l..iiv 

by  Ida,  the  daoghtot  of  <.  ..rvi 
onolher  Minot.  whom,  honvvrv. 
•on  of  Zeui.  It  ahould  Iv  :i\*i 
and  lleaiod  know  only  of  m,-.   ! 


the  i^ndtun  of  the  fbrmt' 
other  niythieal    tnuiitioni 

>o1<e  conlradiciiont  and  dii 
about  a  pertnn.  by  the  aitm 

■onagei. 

2.  A  gnndton  of  No.  I. 


lilt  kir-gtver.  wbcmu 
eni  him  u  an  unjnai  a>d 
I'd.  ApolLiii.  13 1  CataH, 
tb.  w<  //ox.  p.  16»H.}  In 
rang  doiHi  to  bit  Ml)  Aa- 

tnd  Moguriun.  H*  (bIk 
led  Megan,  and  (impelled  the  Alhentuu.  eilh«r 
" ...    _    .    jjnj   lij^j  ^ 


croel  lynnt.   (!' 


1   Ida.  v 


,  of  Ljca, 


■d  aa  p^'urnied  of  ■  powtHnI 
navr,  at  tne  nuiOnnd  of  I'u^iphni-,  a  daughcer  of 
llrhoNand  at  the  f^ithit  ..(  Cntrtus  Dennlian, 
Cll^iucut,  Androgcui,  Aca.l<'.  XiTirniice,  Ariadne, 
and  Phuedni.  (ApoUod.  n  I.  ^  .'(.)  He  ia  aid 
In  have  been  kiUcd  in  Si.ily  l>y  king  Cooliia, 
when  he  had  gone  thither  in  piinuii  of  Docdolua. 
(Herod.  Tii.  170;  Sttah.  vi.pp.iTa.'iiS:  Pant.  »ii. 
4.  %  5.)  But  the  tcholiait  nn  C'albniMhuaf  »j«>i. 
i-  Jov.  B)  apeaka  of  hit  tomb  in  Crete.  Tlw  deuU 
of  hit  hittory  it  celHled  m  follovt.  After  tbe 
death  of  Atteriui,  Minoa  aimed  al  the  najmniaey 
of  Crete,  and  declared  that  it  »b!  di'iiined  lo  him 
by  thef[«l>i  in  proof  of  it. 


e  praje 


d  that 
.\cvontingly. 


crifica   iha  animal. 


Znine  yean,  to  tend  him  M 
1  and  fmi  nmldma,  who  «ei 
deTOnrnl  in  th>  habrrinth  by  ihaMinnnnnit.  (Apol- 
lod.  iii.  li.  IBi  P»«..  i.  37.  S  9,  n.  Mi  Pli'I. 
na.  IA :  Died,  ii,  til ;  U<.  MtL  (ii.  i&e,  Ac.  | 

COnp.  ANDRtHUfR.  THiailltl.)  (Ia  3.) 

H INOTA  UR  us  ( Hin^at««(),  R  tomiMar  wild 

a  bmnan  body  and  a  bull't  hcnd,  or.  according  to 

Dtben,  with  the  body  of  an  oi  and  a  homaB  hMd  ; 

n  taid  to  htva  bwn  the  otfupring  of  the  iiilaleaiin* 

of  Pa«p1iHo  with   the  bull  tent  frem  tile  asa  ta 

Minoa,  who  thut  him  up  in  theCtiMuan  labninlh, 

and  fed  him  Hitli  the  bediet  of  tha  ynnlbe  and 

I  whoni  the  Alheniaua  nt  Hied  timet  wvr* 

\    obliged  lo  tend  to  Minoa  at  tribute.     Tb«  monttat 

'    WW  ilain  by  TfaneDa     It  waa  often  nt>r»mtsd 

by  ancient  arlitt*  either  alone  in  the  labyrinth,  or 

engaged  in  tha  •Irumle  with  llietnu.     (Pano,  i, 

24.  S  3,  37,  in  Hn.  iii.^R.  g  7  ;  ApoUod.  iii.  I.  i  (. 

U.  (8-)  ILS.] 

MINTA'NOR.  tha  anthot  of  a  IrM  Imliaa  on 
raniic  (Fulffvnt.  A/yUuf.  i.  1  ;  SehoL  oil  SttU 
nA.  iii.  £61.)  [C.  V.  M.] 

M I N  TH  A  or  M  £NT  M  .\  ( Kl>«a),  ■  CM^-tUo 
Dyrnph.and  brional  by  I tadea.  waa  meUnHiph tiad 
by  nnmnf  r  or  IVne^one  into  a  pliBil  aQed  aFlar 
her  iJiitth  or  mini,  or,  (Mnrding  to  atben,  tbe  «M 
chougnl  into  duat,  ffoni  which  Efodn  ouiiad  Iho 
minr  plant  to  |^w  roiih.  In  Itia  neighbonrhood 
of  Pyh»  then  wu  a  hill  cbIImI  afbr  bar.uid  itt  tta 
^    .  loot  there  waa  a  temple  of  nnla,  and  >  * 

tf  prayed  that     IVlaeMr.     (Smb.  lili.  p.  344  :  (It.  Jtf><. 
»iid  promiwd     Oppian,  Hal.   iii.   4«e  i  SchoL  ad  Niamd.   AIn. 
appsiuiid,  and    374.)  [I^  ^1 

lien  H>y  thai         MINI'TU,  nn*  of  the  Vaatal   nil  ' 
li  hit  brotbtr,    >.  c  137.    Hat  psation  file  py  atlln 


ju.t 
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cimilnrl   intpMcd.      On  Idquiiy,   w«pldim   wu 
■Dd  Mlnucia  wu  bulled  (lin.    (lir.  tiiL 
(W.  R  D-l 

MINU'CIA  GENS  wm  ori|(in»lly,  in  tome  of 
iu  bnnchea  al  leut,  pntriciiin  [Adourinus]  ;  bgt 
mom  {rHiuntiT  occun  in  hiitoi;  ■*  a  plcbnan 
hnur.  Ill  principal  caRnnmuniweieAiiuURiNun, 
Bamlits,  Huri'i,  and  Tiikksuh  Miniciui  uid 
Mmiiciiu  *n  frequenlly  confuundod  with  Mi- 
nuciiu.  Ths  {Allowing  coin  of  Ihi  Miiiuua  K>'" 
bean  «■  ills  obTcne  tile  bead  oT  PoUa*.  and  on  the 
nrenc  Jupiter  in  a  chariot  hurling  s  Ihnnder-bolt, 
Kilb  the  tet!«id  L.  Minueiiu.  Who  thii  L.  Mi- 
mKiua  wu  ii  utiknawn.  [W.  a  D.] 


MINUCIA'NUS  (M'fuwauJi),  1.  A  Greek 
■"belariciiiii,  Vftu  a  coutcmpomrf  of  the  eelebmled 
rhrlorii-inn  llennogeitr*  uf  Taniu  (fl.  «.  D.  170), 
with  whom  he  «at  >t  variance.  Thil  we  leurn 
flDin  the  iivholiail  on  llermogenee,  and  thiu  tlie 
difficulty  which  Fabriciui  experienced  (Sibr.  (r'nirc. 
ToL  ii.  p.  1()7}.  ii  remuveil,  «  it  ii  endenL  that 
tkii  UinucL-uiu  wai  a  aiflvrent  pcnon  from  the 
one  fithiwiii);.  (Schol.  aJ  /Itmuig.  pp.  36,  4li,  49, 
Jl.77,9.1,  177,  179,  l«0,  181,200,  2H7  i  eomp, 
Schol,  ad  Apilion.  p.  236,  Spengel ;  WealcnnEuin, 
Utrnhkil*  -itr  Vriidt-  litrtiltamhtU.  {  95,  n.  1(1.) 

3.  An  Athenian,  the  wn  of  Nicagomi,  wu  bI» 
a  Qteek  thetorii'iiin,  and  lired  in  the  ruion  of  Oul- 
lieniii  (a.  o.  'J(il>— 3rlB).  Suidm  (•.  r.)  teUi  at 
thatMinucianiitwu  IhcnojiiutofTJx"!  h^apai, 
Hfgrv/iKHi^Ta,  and  Xiryai  tii^opai,  TheTcxi^ 
wu  cuiDiiieiited  on  by  the  upliiil  Paucratjui 
(Suidiii,  $.  r.  nvyxp. ;  Eudoc  p.  30 1 ),  and  it  alw 
n&rred  to  by  TxcUei  (Cill.  n.  6!J3,  vL  739,  lii. 
S70),  but,  ua  WeiLemiunn  >ng)!Ba,u,  it  may  hnTa 
been  written  by  the  elder  hliiiueiuiius  [No.!].  A 
poition  al  Ihii  work,  ciititlrU  tttiH  {inxtvwi"'rt 
ii  eilaut,  and  bean  the  title  Hiroiflnani  i  Nia- 
•tipoa.  It  wa*  pnbliibcd  along  with  Alexander 
Kumcniui  and  I'hoebainmon,  accompanied  with  a 
Latin  venion,  by  L.  Nommini,  Upul.  1G90,  Bto.. 


Ordckrl 


e  AMiiie   cullccl 

nil  in  tl 

The  ■ 


iV  Rkeloni  (i 
Idiiiuiiunua,  cnlilled  nfnyu/iriaiuLm,  wui 
nicntcd  on  by  Mcnnndei  of  Laodiceia  (Suidoi, 
Mtvarf.).  The  eloqiieiice  of  Minucimiua  i>  pn 
ly  IJmietim.  (B^.  vii.  p.  lUli.  Or.  uiii.  p.  1 
ed.  WenitdorC  1  Fubrk.  Itiil.  Gnitc  tdL  vL 
107,  lOIli  Weatemuuin.  Ibi,l,  §  9U.  n.  IS.) 

MINUCIA'NUS,  COKNK'LIUS,  a  (Hend 
nnd  neighbour  of  tlie  younger  Pliny,  who  caJIi  hia 
**  ornamentum  ngionii  ueae,  teu  dignitulc,  leu 
iDotibui,"  and  ■peaki  of  him  in  other  very  laud- 
nlory  urma  in  a  letter  addreaaed  to  Faleo,  in  which 
he  requratt  the  latter  to  confer  the  lank  of  mi- 
lilary  tribune  upon  Minucinnua     {Ep.   t&.   22). 

Thn*  of  Plinj'.  leltera   (iiL  9, "' 

are  nitilreaard  to  thia  Minuelanu*. 

MINU'CIUS.  1.  M.  MiNuciDS  tribune  of 
the  (ilebi  in  1.  b  401,  when  he  impeached  two  of 


piaelonhip  ol 
property  than 


UISAOENSS. 

the  conmlar  triboDaa  of  tlw  ■twjtdJM  ]W*«: 

condnct  in  the  wii  with  Vn.     (Ui;i;ll.l! 

3.  M.  HofuciuB  Fmaam^a^af  tbtaa^ 
sleeted  frnu  the  plelM  aftv  tha  azuanaa  rf  tht 
ia&KTrrfMui  in  ■.  c.  BOO,  by  tk  triboa  4^ 
Cn.  Ogulnina.     (Ut.  x.  9.) 

a.  Q.  HiKUCiua,  waa  legBtoB  to  th*  ^aal, 
Claudius  Mareellua,  dtuiu  dM  doga  af  Ct 
-  c210.    (LiT.  xs*L  S3.) 

4.  P.  and  Q.  Mininni,  legioiiij  triboMaw 
>i  of  Bona  with  tha  Boan  Oub  ia».e. 

(Uv.  ™t.  fi.) 

£.  L.  MmL-ciDB,  laptoia  of  tha  foMar  Q. ! 

viua  Placeo*  in  tha  neuer  Spain,  B.C.  laL 
oridence  ai  to  tha  atata  of  ihm  tamiuw  wha 
■mined  by  the  leiiale  diflSerad  bmm  Ik  ■■ 
giTon  by  the  praetor.     (Ut.  xL  SA,  86.) 

G.  Tu.  HwuciuB,  ptaalor  parapioB*  k  : 
ISO,  died  early  in  hia  -*"—-*  nab  (Lif. 
M,  S7.) 

MiHuciuB,  diod  intaatata  fa^n  Aa  i 
'    of  C.  Vera,  in   ■.  c  7i— 74. 
^longed  to  Ua  icaa :  kal  Tc 
diet   lagarfing  it,  mUA  Ck 
held  up  to  ridkula  (oa  Tan-.  L  45.  1 1 IJ;. 

8.  CN.Mii(UciD«,a  peraoaafaont  wtac^ 
opiniona  Cieen  wToto  to  Conificiaa  in  a.  c  43 1 
i.'o.i.  lii.  2S).  rW.B.ft 

HlNU'Clua  FELIX.  [Fuu.] 
HlNU'CIUa  NATA'LIS.  [Natau.] 
MINU'CIUS  PACATUS.  ria>9iAxra,Na 
MI'N  YAE  (Hiriu).  an  ucimt  net  af  ki. 
ORhomenet,  lulcoa,  and  otfarr  jilaiaa  Tka 
ceitral  hero,  Minyaa,  ia  laid  to  bava  migtaBd  I 
Theaoly  into  the  nortlMra  porta  nf  Baaati^ 
there  to  hare  eilabliabed  tka  pmrwM  iMatf 
Minyaas  with  the  »pita[  of  Orehfaaaa.  1> 
grcalir  part  of  the  Argoaaala  wcm  il<a«aailidl 
the  Miuf  ana,  they  ata  tbanadTC*  eatlcd  JCai 
and  the  deacrndonu  of  the  AigBDanta  tBtok 
colony  in  Lemnoa,  whicb  waa  ^lad  Hi^ 
Thence  they  proceeded  taEliaTliphTliBiMlti 
iilaud  of  Thera.  (Hand.  i.  US,  ir.  145;  F 
Ul.  liv.  4,  PjO.  ir.  69;  ApoUon.  RkAH 
StrBh.ii.pp.404,414,viiL  pp^  337,  347|B 
riL  2.  S  2,  iz.  S6 1  comp^  Miillar,  Ontim.  a. 
Mimyr.)  [L.a 

MI'N  ITAS  (ILr^  ),  a  .oa  of  Ohtm,  aad 
anceatial  hero  of  the  race  of  the  Uinywa ;  bM 
acconnti  of  hia  analogy  rarj  nry  moA  m 
dillenat  traditiODa,  br  aoino  oUI  >»«■-  a  m 
Orchomeno*  ar  Eteodea,  othcia  of  Fiiaaidw.  A) 
Area,  Siayphua,  w  tUlmua.  Ha  ia  fiiRhv  a 
the  huaband  of  Trilogenaia,  Cljlodaaa,  ar  Ft 
■yra.  OrehomeDua,  Hnabon,  AlbaBaa.  Diadt 
diu,  Eleodymene,  Periclym«M,  Iiinn  Imu.  Aim 
and  Alcilhaii,artmiHiiioDed  aa  hia  chiUlfaik  (I 
ii.  36.  S  3,  Ac,  38.  g  2 ;  ScboL  ad  JaoU^  J 
L230,cid/*Hi  OL  »T.5,/yi.iT.  130, T 
ad  Ljie.  87S.)  Ha  ia  aaid  to  bara  b^  tka 
tnnauiy,  uf  which  mina  are  aaid  to  bo  atffl  tt 
(Paua.  iz.  38.  t  2.)  Hii  tomb  waa  ahaaa  m 
chomeniM  in  Bototia  (ii.  38.  S  3).  [L.  S 

MISA  (Ki«],  a  myatk  bai»  ia  Ik  O 
rayateriaa,  peiliapa  tha  naia  aa  ^WJiah.  or  m  i 
bute  of  hei.  (Oiph.  HgrnM.  41 1  Uan^ 
Humrit.)  [L.( 

MISA'OENES,  a  Nnmidian,  aeo  oT  lU 
waa  appointed  by  hia  lather  to  ———mil  tba  I 
which  ho  aeni  to  the  aaaiatuioa  oT  iha  Ha^ 
tha  war  agoiuit  Pataeaa^  ■.  c  171.     Ha  ni 


■onlinnni  in  Ihii  poMticin  ihrnnghoul  the 
I  of  ihe  war,  and  la  have  nrilcKd  im- 
rvicei  to  hia  Bllisi.  Aficr  ihe  clue  of  ihe 
.   ice)  he  WM  Knt  kick  bj  Aemiliiu 


Wullu. 


lunj  of  them  wTeekid,  and  he  Ijiintvir  compelled 
to  lake  refuge  al  Btunduiivin.  Heir  he  wai  n- 
eeivvd  with  the  Dtmoil  diilinctlon,  the  quaeiior, 
I    ^. ...:..:...  >--■-- --unedi«l*lj  ilr.jpniehed  by  the 


provide  both  him  mid  hia  croopa  witli  aJJ  that  tbey 
tvquired.  (Liv.  ilii. '^9,  3JS,  ilv.  14;  V>L  Mai. 
».  I.  j  1,  who  wiitea  Ihe  nuns  MBnic-uiv*.)  He 
probabl;  died  befotB  hia  btber,  as  we  heot  nothing 
of  him  after  the  death  of  Huuiiiu.       [K.  II.  K] 

MISE'NUS  (MxrWi).  1.  A  comiamioD  of 
OdyiKiia.  (Smb.  i.  p.  26,  *.  p.  S45.) 

2.  A  ateeramao  ot  Aeneu  (Vict,  IM  Orig.  GenI, 
Woffl. S),Bnd,  according  to  ViTgil,aifiuiacoinpanion 
of  Ilcclor,  and  afterwudl  ttmnprler  of  Aeiieiu  ; 
he  died  at  Cunae,  when  Cape  Mix-mini  derired 
ill  name  fcom  him.  (Virg.  Atm,  \i.  lli'2,  JicSSJ.) 
Ilia  being  called  Aialiilf  anwe  fnim  the  legendary 

tum«.  '  ""       [l!  Sj" 

MISITHEUS,  culled  TiKKi'  1.19  (TmOffKAniJ 

by  Zoaimu.  (i.  16,  17),  apparently  a  Ofwk.  by  «- 

traction  al  leut,  wai  dUtinBui^ln.d   fi.r  IraniiDg, 

Tmnquillina  became  the  wife  of  tlir  tliird  0<irdian. 
Thni  amiable  prince  appointed  hi«  rutherin-Uw 
praefect  of  the  pnu-ioriana,  and  aairii?  i[i  obedieiM 

fonna  in  Ihs  royal  houaehold,  Dior<.-  .'specially  by 


El«g. 


I,  had  e 


rciied  n: 


influence  in  Ihe  palace, 
habit  of  diapoaing  of  all  the  highlit  ippaiDUDenla, 
both  ciril  and  mililaiy,  to  the  beat  bidder.  The 
adniirjible  amngementa  for  tba  acipporl  of  the  inf 
penal  tnwpe  on  the  txpoaed  fraatiera.  the  jodicioni 
regiilaliona  inlrod need  with  regard  to  ratioua  detsila 
*ce.  and  ihe  lucceu  which  attended  iho 
in  the  Eait  againit  Sapor,  until  Miai- 
til  off  by  diaeaie,  01  by  the  tnach--ry  of 
r  Philippua,  teem  to  indicate  that  he 


C™ 


flv  of  hi.  early 
repeatedly 


inida,  bulwekno 


ling  poai- 


di>ubl,  for 
tntcd  to  ■ 
(CW-i.1 


Duld  ti 


,.ned  a. 


e  been  bonw  by  any  in- 
in  age  when  luperalilion 
upon  each  pointa  was  ao  ttreng.  The  inaeription 
(Uruter,  ctccf  xiix.  i)  quoted  to  uphold  the  leil 
of  the  Auguaum  hiaiorian,  bnt  which  wcma  in 
reality  to  hare  been  copied  from  hit  PfEn-  ta  open 
to  itTong  auApicion,  in  addition  to  which  Zoaimna, 
At  u'e  have  marked  aboTe,  Iwice  terma  Ihia  p^ 
■nnage  Ti/iihrixAqi.  Among  (Brioiu  conjectuirt, 
Ihe  lubitilulion  of  TVwntjtnii,  a  namo  f^Hind  boih 
in  Ilorodolua  and  Xenophon,  and,  under  iu  Doric 
form,  TViaofif^Ba,  in  Lify  and  Valefiue  Mali- 
mua,  teema  lo  be  ihe  moat  probablo.  I  Capitnlin. 
G.,rdim.Tra,2i,&c.;0otLDiAVv»\U.;  Phi- 
Itprual.)  (W.R.] 

MlTHAECUa  (Mlfcwoi),  Chf  author  at  lome 
troatiiei  on  cookery,  quoted  by  Aihenneui  (Tii.  p. 
S3S,iiLp.S16,iii.p.lia),  snlitled 'Ofa^vTuiJi 


MITHRtDATEa  ItWS 

and  'Oi|uirs.(a  aiinMaif.  The  latter  i*  alan  nfemd 
lo  by  Plnlo  {OBTg.  p.  il8,  b.).  IC.  V.  M.) 

MITIJRAS(HI0par),ibegDdoflhe  lun 
the  Puaiani.  (Xenoph.  r>ro;i.  tiL  fi.  S  A3  i 
IT.  p.  782.)  About  the  lime  of  ifac  Roma 
peron  hii  worahip  waa  introduced  at  Rom.  , 
ihcnoe  iprtad  oier  all  paila  of  the  empiie.  The 
god  ia  commonly  ivpnuieiitrd  ai  a  handtome  yenlhi 
wearing  the  Phijgiaji  cap  and  attire,  and  kneeling 
on  a  bull  which  ia  thrown  ea  the  ground,  and 
whDW  throat  be  ia  culling.  The  bull  !•  al  tb« 
aame  time  alCacked  by  a  dog,  a  lerpent,  and  a 
•corpion.  Thia  group  appean  frequeuily  among 
ancient  worka  of  ««,  and  a  line  apedmen  it  pto- 
acrrrd  in  the  BHtiib  Muaeam.  [L.  B.] 

MITHRFKES  C«|»»''*>^*)«M1THHI'NKS 
(MiBpIriii),  commander  of  the  Pernim  force  which 
gartiaoned  ihe  tiiadtl  of  Sardei.  Afl«  ihe  bailie 
of  the  Omnicut  (h.c  334)  Milhrinei  auireiidiired 
•oluiilarily  to  Aieiandu,  Bud  waa  tmled  by  him 
wilb  great  dialincdon.  Afler  the  bailie  of  Qau- 
ganiela[B.c.  331)  Alexander  appmnlnlblm  tnlrap 
of  Armenia.    (Arriiui,  L  17.  iii.  IS.)     [C'.P.M.I 

MITHRIDATES  or  MITHRADA-TKS  (M^ 
ipOiTT,^  or  HiifMjui),  I 


e  Medea 


e  beeudo- 


mI  from  Mitta  or  MiAnt,  the  Penii 

the  (un,  and  the  mol  da,  aignifyiiig  "to  glre." 
which  uccurt  in  moal  of  Ihe  Indo-Oomuuiic  hu>- 
gim{[et.     Il  therefore  aigni£et  "given  by  ibe  mn," 

diiferenl  Innguagct  of  ihe  lado-Oi  '     '     " 


Haradattt,  Iiidradalt 
by  Ibe  godt,  by  Ham  or  Siva,  by  ladm,  by  ^unui 
or  the  auwn.  Ac.)  1  in  Hreek.  the  luuDFt  Tlnvltha, 
Diodiilmt,  llnieJtdmi.  Htrvdalai.  &e,  ;  and  in  I'er- 
aian,  the  namea,  HunnMaln.  "  gnon  by  Omau!.'' 
/'jWrea^tUei,  ''given  by  Dehnm,**  Jkc 

The  Dame  of  Milhridatei  ia  wriilen  In  atTual 
wayi.     Miaridatf  ia  the  turn  anally  («ind  la 

in  wrilert,  we  find  JUilirmlala,  which  it  profaaUj 
the  more  coned  f<irm.  We  alae  meet  with  MUr^- 
data  [HnixM-ntt,  litaaA.  L  IIO),and  im  Taduu 
(Ja)i.>ii.in).corn>ptedrorDiMeherd>iH.  [PMt, 
ElymaliigiKie  FomAttagtm,  vol.  L  n,  iltij.  ftc  1 
Roaeo,  in  JavwJ  c/  Edtatioa,  loL  ia.  pp.  S34, 
335.) 

HlTI!IlIDATES(M.»p.Urin>.  l.Aaaaaack 
who  waj  one  of  the  peraonal  alteDdanitof  Xetaes 
and  enjojnl  a  high  pWe  in  ih*  bvnoi  of  thai 
monaroh,  but  joined  with  Artaboniu  in  tha  eai^ 
apinuy  lo  aaaaaiinaW  him  (N.C  t6h\  uA  oBatM 
111*  kllrr  te  tilael  hi*  purpoaa  by  gifiug  hia  ad- 
oiiatlun  iiiu  the  king'a  bcdioom.     (Dhid,  aL  S9  ) 

■I.  APeruanorhlgh  iUik.whoac«inipaswdtbe 
youneerC^yrua  oa  hia  eipediliou  agninai  Anaienwa. 
ile  b  temiKt  by  Xnwpluin  one  of  Ibe  ■hh 
aicuhrd  frienda  of  that  prinix  -.  but  afur  the  dnUb 
af  Cyrua  he  wmt  enr  lugathat  wilb  AnaeiM.  M 
th*  Prralan  liinH.  U*  «»  on*  of  Ant  aba  pii^ 
trnlcd  thimaelvee  lo  the  Oraaka  altar  the  ainrt 
■nd  death  of  their  general*,  and  eoJeaToimd  lo 
prevail  on  them  10  Hurendcr  their  imul  U*  aftin 
loade  hit  appvamnoe  jnrt  at  ihey  weiw  prapariag 
In  tel  out  on  thmr  march,  asd  held  a  print*  eoD- 
bnnn  with  Iheii  Irodera,  but  failed  in  the  atlUM 
10  Induce  lh«n  10  abandon  their  pniject.  Them 
day  he  contequontly  attacked  lh«n  or  '*  '-  - 
Bad  <mBt*d  tMn  I 


iTivp^Mln^ 
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•ubtequent  attack,  and  from  this  time  nuifered  thein 
to  procc><rd  unniolftited.  (Xen.  Awib.  iL  5.  §  35, 
iiL  3.  §§  I— 10,  4.  §§  1—5). 

X  Sntrap  of  Lycaonia  and  Cappndocia  at  the 
time  of  the  expt»dition  of  the  ynnngcr  Cyrus  (Xcn. 
A  nab,  vii.  8.  8  25).  This  may  perhaps  1>b  the 
same  pernon  with  tlie  preceding,  whom  Kckhel 
hI&o  conceives  to  be  tho  same  as  is  commonly  termed 
l^Iithridatcs  I.,  king  of  Pontus. 

4.  A  son  of  Aniiochns  the  Great,  who  is  men- 
tioned by  Livy  as  one  of  the  commanders  of  his 
father's  land  forces  during  tho  war  with  Ptolemy, 
B.  c.  197.     (Liv.  xxxiii.  l.O.) 

5.  A  Pcniun  of  high  niuk,  and  son-inUw  of 
Darcius  CiKloniannus,  who  was  sinin  by  Alexander 
with  his  own  hand,  at  the  laltle  of  the  Orauicus, 
B.  c.  334.     (Arrian,  Aiaib.  i.  15.  §  10,  16.  §  5.) 

6.  A  nephew  of  Antiochiis  the  Great,  being  a 
son  of  one  of  his  Msters.     (Polyb.  viii.  '25.) 

7.  A  son  of  Ariarathos  IV.,  king  of  Cappadocia, 
who  succeeded  his  father  on  the  throne,  and  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Ariarathes  V.       [E.  H.  B.] 

MITHUIDA'TKS,  king  of  Armenia.  [Ab- 
BACIDAB,  Vol.  I.  p.  362,  b.] 


COIN    OK    MITIIRIDATRR,    KING    OF   ARMENIA 

M  rni  RIDA'TES,king  of  the  Bosporub,  which 
sovereignty  he  obtiiincd  by  tho  favour  of  the  em- 
IttTcir  Claudius,  who  appointed  him  to  replace 
Polemon  II.,  A.  n.  41.  (Dion  Cass.  he.  8.)  lie 
wiis  a  deticendunt  of  the  grejit  Mithridates,  but  we 
have  no  account  of  his  more  immediate  parent;igc^ 
Nor  do  wo  know  any  thing  of  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  his  8ub.scqu<'nt  expulsion  by  the  Ro- 
mans, who  placed  his  younger  bn)ther  Cotys  on 
the  throne  in  his  stead  ;  for  these  events  were  re- 
lated bv  Tiu'itus  in  one  of  the  books  of  the  Annals 
now  lost.  Rut  Mithridates,  though  a  fugitive 
from  his  kinsrdom,  did  not  abandon  all  hope  :  he 
collected  a  body  of  irregular  troops,  with  which  he 
ex{>clled  the  king  of  the  Dandari^ins ;  and,  as  soon 
as  the  main  body  of  the  Roman  troops  were  with- 
drawn from  the  lk)sporns,  he  prepared  to  invade  that 
kingdom.  He  was  however  defeati^d  by  the  Ro- 
man lieutenant  Julius  Aquila,  supported  by  Euno- 
ncs  king  of  the  tScythian  triln;  of  the  Adorsi,  and 
ultimately  com()elled  to  surrender  to  Eunones,  by 
whom  he  was  given  up  to  the  Romans,  but  with  a 
promise  that  his  life  should  be  bpared.  (Tac.  Ann, 
xii.  15—-21  ;  Plin.  vi.  5.)  (E.  II.B.] 

MITHRIDATES,  kings  of  Commagenk. 
There  were  two  kings  of  Commagi^ne  of  this  name, 
of  whom  very  little  is  known.  The  tirst  (Mithri- 
dates I.)  must  have  succeeded  Antiochus  I.  on 
the  throne  of  that  petty  kingdom  at  some  time 
previous  toB.c.  31,  as  ho  is  mentioned  by  Pla- 
taix-h  in  that  year  among  the  allies  of  Antony. 
\^V\\\i,Ant.  ()1.) 

Mithridates  II.  was  made  king  of  Commageno 
by  Au^'U8tu&,  B.  c.  *20,  when  a  mere  boy.  Dion 
('a<isiu:»  tells  iis  that  his  father  had  been  put  to  death 
i>y  the  previou«  king:  hence  it  seems  probable 
t^at  h?  wa&  a  son  of  the  prccedinji     (Dion  Cais. 
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liv.  9.  See,  howeTer.  Clinton,  F*  H,  toL  iii 
343,  not  h,  who  lioa  bran^t  togeChcr  the  fiev  i 
that  are  known  ooncemiiig  tbeae  kingi  af  Con 
gene.)  [E.H.a 

MITHRIDAnrES,  king  of  IIbdia  (by  vl 
we  are  probably  to  onderttaiid  Media  Attvsili 
was  the  ton-in-lBw  of  T^imnes  L«  king  of  Ai 
nia,  whom  he  luppcvted  in  his  «mr  vguMl 
Romans.  His  name  indead  is  only  oaot  i 
tiuned  in  the  last  onrnpawn  against  Lacalla^ 
(i7  (Dion  Cats.  zut.  14X  but  then  csa  bt  1 
doubt  that  he  is  the  Hdrd  Moiiaral  alladed  li 
Plutarch,  as  present  together  with  Mitkridalai 
Great  and  Tigmnes,  when  thej  wars  dcftatsd 
Lucullus  at  the  river  Araaniaa  in  the  pna 
year.     ( PluL  Lmmil,  31 .)  [E.  H.  B 

MITHRIDATES  I.  II.  III.,  kiwi  of  Fte 
[Arsacrh  vl  IX.  XIII.  VoL  I.  pai  354-J 

MITHRIDATES  (Ni«^s8Br^)of  PaaSA] 
was  the  son  of  Menodotas,  a  citiien  of  thst  pi 
by  a  daughter  of  Adobqgion,  a  deseendsat  of 
tetrarcbs  of  Galstia,  but  hia  mother  hanag  W 
amour  with  Mitht^lafces  the  Great,  he  «si  f 
rally  looked  upon  as  in  lealitj  the  Mi  if  > 
monarch.  To  this  suppoeition  the  Va§  iiai 
lent  some  countenance  by  the  care  he  bMMcl 
his  education,  hsTing  taken  him  into  Uiiei  es 
and  camp,  where  the  young  man  was  tnoad  ■ 
kinds  of  military  exercises  and  rtndiffc  ^^ 
zui.  p.  625  i  Hirt  <fe  B,  Alex.  7&)  Hk  stfi 
sbilitiea,  united  to  his  illuatrious  buth,  nhai  I 
to  a  high  pbce  in  the  estimation  of  hit  am 
men,  and  he  sppean  as  eari  j  as  &  c:  64  te  k 
exercised  the  chief  control  oTar  the  sffua  sf 
native  city.  (Cic.  pro  Ftaec.  7  ;  SchoL  Bih 
toe,)  At  a  subsequent  period  he 
enough  to  obtain  the  faTour  and 
friendship  of  Csesar,  who,  at  the 
of  the  Alexandrian  war  (b.  gw  48X  sent  kin  i 
Syria  and  Cilicia  to  raise  auxilia^  Ibiee^  1 
service  ho  performed  with  seal  and  alacfi^i  i 
having  assembled  a  huge  bodj  of  troops  adwi 
by  land  upon  Kgypt,  and  by  a  mdden  attack  ■ 
himself  master  of  Pelusium,  though  that  ii^on 
fortress  had  been  strongly  gatrisoned  Irf  AeU 
But  he  was  opposed  at  the  paseage  of  the  Nik 
the  Egyptian  army  commanded  bj  Ploh^ 
person,  and  compelled  to  ^ply  to  rarmr  fv 
sistance.  The  dictator  hastened  to  his  safpnt 
sea,  and,  landing  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nik^  ■■ 
his  forces  with  thoae  of  llithridtttaa,  and  m 
diatcly  afterwards  totally  defeated  the  &yfi 
king  in  a  decisive  action  which  put  an  endls 
war.  (Hirt  <U  B.  Akg.  26 — 82  ;  Dion  Ctas.  i 
41 — 13  ;  Joseph.  AuL  sir.  8.  §  1 — S,  A.  J.  i 
§  3 — 5.)  It  is  probable  that  he  afterwaids  ace 
ponied  Caesar  on  his  campaign  i^ainst  nana 
as  immediately  after  the  defeat  dC  that  bmbb 
Caesar  bestowed  bis  kingdom  of  the  Boapami 
Mithridates,  on  whom  he  confeired  at  the  i 
time  the  tetrarchy  of  the  Golatiana  that  had  I 
previously  held  by  Deiotarus,  to  whi^  he  hai 
hereditary  cUim.  (Hirt.  dt  B.  Ah*,  78  ;  Si 
xiii.  p.  6'J5  ;  Dion  CastL  zlii.  48  ;  Apaiaa.  M 
121  ;  Cic  PhU,  iL  37,  de  Dwm.  iL  STOBat 
kingdom  of  tho  Bosponu  still  remained  to  be  i 
the  title  being  all  that  it  was  really  in  the  pt 
of  Caesar  to  bestow,  for  Asander,  who  had  ivvi 
against  Phamaces  and  put  him  to  death  an  1^ 
turn  to  his  own  dominions^  was  in 
j  the  whole  countiji  and  Mithzidalsa 
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mftcr  Bttmipled   tn  «(U.bll(h  bimicir  in  bii  tm" 
»o»*reigmy  iind  expel  AsnnJfr,  win  ivSaUii  »nd 
■lun.     (Stmb.  J.  c. ;    li\aa  Cbih.  xlil  i«.  iliii. 
S6.)  [Rll.aj 

MITHRIDATE3.Kin((.i>f  PoNTUs.  The  finl 
of  lhe<e,  howeTer,  wm  not  rwillj  Ki  independeol 
monmrch.  bul  merely  t,  utnp  undw  [he  Peniiui 

IMKt  ID  ordpr  u  MilhriifjiteB  L  ;  hut  thd  ordiBarj 

The  kingi  of  Ponlut  cUimKl  to  be  lineall;  dc- 
■cended  frrnn  one  of  tbe  aettn  Penuni  who  had 
coiiipired  agwiut  lbs  hla^  uid  nbo  uriu  «ubH~ 
um-Dtlj  nubliihed  b;  Damiu  Hyilnipes  in  the 
dDifrnmetil  of  lh«  couiilnei  bordering  on  the 
Kiiiine  Sea.  {Polfb.  t.  43  ;  VHai.  lii.  40  ;  Adt. 
VicL  d»  Vir.  lUnt.  76.1  Thej  alio  u^eiUd  tfaeii 
dewsnt  from  the  royal  hoiiie  of  Ihe  Acharmenide^ 
to  which  the  kingaofPc-niiahcloiijiFd.  fani  wr  know 
not  how  they  made  oot  tbii  port  of  ihclr  pi'digne. 
V«y  litLle  ia  known  of  thvu  biitoiy  diilII  wSua 
the  [nil  of  the  Fenian  empin. 

MiTHRiDiTU  1..  tou  of  Anobartajirt  (probably 
of  iha  tint  prince  of  ihut  niuue)i  ii  mentioned  by 
Xenophon  {Cyr.  liii.  S.  ^  4)  nt  baling  betnycd 
bi>  father,  and  the  aame  cinuinatiuice  i>  alluded  lo 
by  Ariitotle  {Pol.  t.  111).  Bckhel  luppoiei  bim 
to  b*  the  lame  with  ihu  Milhtidale*  who  ateom- 
psnied  the  younger  Cyriii.  bul  there  i>  certainty  no 
proof  of  IhiiL  He  may,  however,  be  the  fkame  with 
tlie  Milhridatn  nieniioned  by  Xenophon  {Amti. 
vii,  e.  g  2S)  ai  lalrap  of  OBppadcjtia  and  Lyoonla. 
It  appearg  that  he  wai  duad  befura  B.  c  3(i3,  when 
Arioheraanet  II.  made  hiniH If  muter  nf  the  couo- 
Iriei  which  had  been  ubjecl  to  hi>  rule.  (Diod. 
n.  90.) 

MiTHRiDATis  II.,  son  of  AnobnmtiM  11^ 
whom  ha  •occeeded  on  the  throne  in  B.O.  337. 
(Uiod.  X'l  90.)  H«  it  frpquenliy  tailed  i  iriirrit, 
ai  haying  been  the  founder  of  the  independent 
kingdom  of  Pontua.  and  ought  certainly  U  be  di» 
tingiihed  u  Mithridalet  I.  According  to  Ap|H*n 
(Milhr.  112)  he  wa*  eighth  in  dnceut  Irom  tht 
fint  ntrap  of  Pontui  under  Unnioi  Hyilaapct, 
and  »iith  in  ucendinff  ordef  froni  Afithndatei  the 
Great.  {Itid.  9;  tt  Clioton,  F.  It.  lol.  iii.  p.  133.) 
Itioilarni  auigni  bini  a  reign  of  ihitty-Gie  yean, 
but  it  appear!  certain  that  he  did  not  hold  unio- 
terrupted  poueition  of  the  lorrreignty  dnring  that 
twriod.  What  ciccumttnocM  led  ta  hi*  eipuliion 
or  iiilijpction  we  know  not ;  indeed  we  meet  with 

co^kioa  already  mentioned  until  aome  time  after 
the  death  of  Alexander,  when  we  6ud  him  allend- 
i»g,  apparently  in  a  prirate,  or  at  Icaat  lubordinale, 
capacity,  upon  the  coon  and  camp  of  AatiRonui. 
Probably  be  hod  been  coiiiiwlled  lu  tubmit  to  tbv 
Macedonian  yoke  at  thp  time  that  Cappadoein  wu 
conquend  by  Perdiccaa,  K  r-.  iii.  He  hiuii  lu 
have  enjoyed  a  high  fiiii:e  in  !}••:  tncour  and  con- 
fidence of  Antigonua,  uiiiil  that  poieniate,  alarmed 
at  a  dream  he  had  had,  fureii-lliiiK  the  future  grmt- 

project  of  pulling   hiiD    to   druib.     Miihridatea, 


eitcnded    hi*   dxainioti    ant  t 
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eonntiiei,  and  ihna  became  the  founder  of  the 
kingdom  of  Pontua,  (AppiaD,  Miitr.  6 ;  Sinli. 
lii.  p.  fifi2  ;  Plut  Demtlr.  4.)  The  period  of  the 
Sight  of  Mitfaridales  it  nncetlain,  bat  il  muil  luie 
taken  place  as  eody  m  31 B,  u  we  find  him  at  ibe 

Aniigonu*.  (Oiod.  lii.  40.)  Prom  thi>  time  wo 
hear  no  more  of  him  tiQ  bii  death  in  B.  c  303.  but 
it  ipp«n  that  he  had  lubmitied  again  to  at  lent 
a  houiinal  ^abjection  to  Antigoniu,  who  now  pro- 
cured hii  anoninalioo,  to  prelent  him  from  joining 
Ihe  In^nui  of  CaauDder  and  bl«  confedetatn.  He 
teem.,  howarer.  lo  hare  before  ihi«  eUablithed 
hiuuelf  {irmly  in  hie  kingdom,  in  which  he  waa 
■ilccetded  without  oppoiiliDn  bv  hie  >un  Mitfari- 
daiei.  (Diod.  II.  Ill;  Appian,  ^IflUr.  9.)  Ac- 
cording to  Luciwi  {Maerob.  13).  be  tvai  not  leu 
than  eighly-Cirar  yran  of  age  at  the  time  of  bii 
dralh,  which  renden  itnol  improbable,  oi  niggeited 
by  CliDinn  {F.  H.  uL  p.  422),  that  he  i>  the  •ome 
ailheMilhtidat<»,aan  of  Ariobanann,  who  in  bii 
youth  ciaumTcnlid  and  pat  to  death  Dalamea. 
[Dataiub.]  Plulaith  ii  clouly  id  error  wbrn  ha 
call*  bim  a  young  man  al  the  time  of  bi>  flight, 
and  *  conlempofaiy  of  Uemetriuii.  (See  Ciinlou, 
/.  C  and  Umyaon,  Hdlrmitm  lorn.  L  p.  4(,  298.) 

UrTHRiiiaTEa  111.,  un  of  tha  preceding,  whom 
he  incceeded  an  the  thnue  lu  B.C.  303.  Ha  ia 
uid  to  have  added  largely  lo  thii  domiuioni  in- 
heriled  &am  hi>  father,  by  the  ocquiniliun  uf  gnat 
part  of  Cappadocia  and  Paplihtguuia,  but  wbothet 
by  coDijnctt  or  by  the  c«aaion  of  ihe  Maccdonuui 
rnlera  of  Alia  doc*  not  appear.  {Ubd.  n.  II 1.) 
In  B.  c  'itii  ws  End  him  conciadiag  an  airuuipa 
with  the  H'iscleaBt,  to  protect  them  agxmit  He- 
lencni  (Memoon,  c.  1 1,  ed.  Oretl.) ;  and  gt  ■  auii- 
Kiuent  period,  availing  himielf  of  the  ler'lna  of 
the  Gsuli,  then  lately  willed  in  Aua,  lo  o'crlhrow 
a  force  teat  agninil  bim  by  Ptolemy,  king  of 
I^ypL  (ijteph.  Bfi.  r.  'Aynifa,^  Thne  m  the 
o^y  eienu  recorded  of  hit  rngn.  which  hum! 
thirty-til  yean.     He  wu  aooeeeded  by  hi*  ioa 


Ariobi 


•J  111. 


MiTSBlDATBi  IV.,  gnndaoQ  of  Ihe  preced- 
ing, waa  the  ma  and  tucceatot  of  Anulnnann 
III.  He  wu  a  minor  at  tht  death  of  bit  Aithei. 
but  the  period  of  hii  acceaaion  cannot  b«  deut~ 
mined.  Qinlon  plua  it  aa  low  aa  21'2  ot  340 
B.  C-,  while  Droyien  (Ht/lnvm.  vol.  ii.  p.  MS) 
coniei  it  back  nearly  to  3aH.  It  ••«••  pnUbla 
that  it  moat  be  placed  om«U-nUf  befon  240,  aa 
Klemuon  tella  na  that  he  waa  h  oUU  at  hia  flhrn't 
dmih,  and  he  had  a  diuiihier  ot  DnrTLigeable  ag« 
in  i-yi  Shortly  after  hit  accewinn  hii  kiagdow 
WBi  inraded  by  tbe  Oauli.  who  *r*rr,  howiter, 
rcpnlaed.  (Mumnon.  c  34.  eil.  Unll.)  After  h* 
hod  attained  to  manhood  ha  nismrd  a  tUlet  of 
Seleocui  CalliiiHau,  with  wham  bt  la  hU  ta  hate 
rresind  the  proiince  at  Pliiygla  u  %  iowry. 
(E<u-b.  Arm.  p.  Iti4:  Juetin.  mm.  i.)  fiui 
notwilhiianilitui  tbii  allianoei  ire  find  him,  dulinf 
th'  war  bntwoan  SiIfuciu  and  Auliochui  llianti. 
taking  part  a^ntt  tb*  fonnar,  whom  he  dalrated 
iu  a  t(tait  Uittl«,  in  which  twleucon  leal  20,000  of 
hi*  Iroopi.  and  oarrowly  eac^ml  wilb  hi*  own  life. 
(EuKb.  ^r>i.p.  16H.)     la  a.e.-ti-l.  UitbrUataa 

fire  hit  daa^ler  Laodice  in  morriaga  to  Antiocbaa 
[I.:anothvraf  hit  daDghttn,alao  named  Laadia, 
wu  marriod  about  tb*  lame  time  to  Achaeua.  iha 
uoualn  of  Antioehua.  (Polyb.  *.  43,  I4,  liii.  32.) 
Ja  0.  c.  ••30  MltkiidUM  tHd*  ww  wmi  ito 
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wealthy  and  powerfal  city  of  ISinope,  but  it  apperni 
that  he  was  unable  to  reduce  it,  and  it  did  not  fall 
into  the  power  of  the  kings  of  Pontns  until  Ions 
ailerwardt.  (Id.  iv.  56.)  At  an  earlier  period 
we  find  him  vying  with  the  other  monaxchs  of  Aais 
in  sending  magniiioent  presents  to  the  Rhodians, 
after  the  subversion  of  their  city  by  an  earthquake. 
{Id.  T.  90.)  The  date  of  his  death  is  unknown, 
but  Clinton  assigns  it  conjecturolly  to  about  B.  c. 
190.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Phamacea. 
[Pharnacxs  I.] 

MiTHRiDATBS  V.,  Bumamed  EirsROiTSis  was 
the  son  of  Phamaces  I.,  and  grandson  of  the  pre- 
ceding. (Justin.  zxzTiii.  5  ;  Clinton.  F.  H.  toL 
iii.  p.  42G.)  The  period  of  his  accession  is  wholly 
uncertain  ;  we  only  know  that  he  was  on  the 
throne  in  B.  c.  1.54,  when  he  is  mentioned  as  send- 
ing an  auxiliary  force  to  the  assistance  of  Attains 
II.  against  Prusias,  king  of  Dithynia.  (Polyb. 
xxxiii.  10.)  But  as  much  as  twenty-fiTe  years 
before  (b.  c  179),  his  name  is  associated  with  that 
of  his  father  in  the  treaty  concluded  by  Phamaces 
with  Kumenes,  in  a  manner  that  would  lead  one  to 
suppose  he  was  already  admitted  to  some  share  in 
the  sovereign  power.  (Polyb.  zxvi.  6.)  He  was 
the  tir»t  of  the  kings  of  Pontus  who  entered  into  a 
regular  alliance  with  the  Romans,  whom  he  sup- 
ported with  some  ships  and  a  small  auxiliary  force 
during  the  third  Punic  war.  (Appian,  Afithr,  ]0.) 
At  a  subsequent  period  he  rendered  them  more 
efficient  assintance  in  the  war  against  Aristonicus 
(B.C.  131 — 1*29),  and  for  his  services  on  this  oc- 
casion was  rewarded  by  the  con^il  M\  Aquillius 
with  the  province  of  Phrygia.  The  acts  of  Aquil- 
lius were  rescinded  by  the  senate  on  the  ground  of 
briber)',  but  it  appears  that  Mitliridates  continued 
in  possession  of  Phrygia  till  his  death.  (Just, 
xxxvii.  1,  xxxviii.  6  ;  Appian,  MUhr.  12,  56,  57; 
C)n>s.  V.  10;  Eutrop.  iv.  20,  who,  however,  con- 
founds him  with  his  son.)  The  close  of  his  reign 
can  only  be  determined  approximately,  from  the 
statements  concerning  the  accession  of  his  son, 
which  assign  it  to  the  year  120.  He  was  assassin- 
ated at  Siiiope  by  a  conspiracy  among  his  own 
immediate  attendants.     (Strub.  x.  p.  477.) 

MiTHRiDATBS  VI.,  sumamed  Eupator,  and 
also  DioNYsiiK,  but  more  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  tiik  (iRSAT  (a  title  which  is  not,  how- 
ever, bestowed  on  him  by  any  ancient  historian), 
was  the  son  and  successor  of  the  preceding.  We 
have  no  precise  statement  of  the  year  of  his  birth, 
and  great  discrepmncies  occur  in  those  concerning 
his  age  and  the  duration  of  his  reign.  Strabo, 
who  was  likely  to  be  well  informed  in  regard  to 
the  history  of  his  native  country,  affirms  that  he 
was  eleven  years  old  at  the  p<>riod  of  his  accession 
(x.  p.  477),  and  this  statement  agrees  with  the 
account  of  Appian,  that  he  was  Hixty-eight  or 
sixtv-nine  rears  old  at  the  time  of  his  death,  of 
which  he  ha<l  n-igned  tifiy-seven.  Menmon,  on 
the  other  hand  (c.  30,  ed.  Orell.),  mokes  him 
thirteen  at  the  time  when  he  ascended  the  throne, 
and  Dion  Cassius  (xxxv.  9)  culls  him  above  seventy 
V(>ars  old  in  n.  v..  ()H,  which  would  make  him  at 
least  seventy-five  at  hirt  death,  but  this  lust  account 
is  certainly  erroneous.  If  Appiun^s  statement 
cona>niiiig  the  length  of  his  reign  be  correct,  we 
may  place  his  accession  in  B.C.  120. 

\Ve  have  very  imperfect  infonnation  concerning 
\\w  earlier  yearn  of  his  reign,  as  indi>ed  during  the 
'«\-hile  period  which  preceded  his  wars  with  the 
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Romans ;  and  mnch  of  what  has 
to  us  wears  a  Terj  wamfkaamm^  if  aoC  Ua 
aspect.  Aoooiding  to  Jnatiii,  anluttaartsiy 
chief  aathority  fiir  the  eranta  of  this  paM, 
the  year  of  his  birth  and  that  of  hh  aeeana ' 
marked  by  the  appcaianea  of  ooomIb  of  partai 
magnitude.  The  tmmm  anther  tdb  aa  ihiC 
mediately  on  aacendhig  the  thranahe  faand  hi 
assailed  by  the  deaigna  of  hia  gnanHma  Cpn 
some  of  those  who  had  coinepiiad  ^pnal 
father'k  life),  bat  that  he  encceeded  in  dedii 
their  machinationa,  partly  hy  diaplaymg  a  en 
and  addreu  in  warliKe  exereiaei  hegpend  Us  j 
partly  by  the  ase  of  antidotea  agnait  psiia 
whi^  he  began  thus  eaily  to  accaetoM  hvidl 
order  to  erade  the  deeigna  fimned  w^SmtL  ka 
he  also  devoted  much  of  hia  thae  te  haattni, 
took  refuge  in  the  lemoCcat  and  MoM  uBfkei|H 
regions,  under  pretence  of  pnraaiBa  the  pha 
of  the  chase.  (Jnatin.  xxxviL  %)  Wla 
truth  there  may  be  in  theaa  acoeonti»  it  is  ea 
that  when  he  attained  to  manhood,  aad  asHK 
person  the  administration  of  hia  hingdoBiksaii 
only  endowed  with  oonaonnnate  aluU  ia  lOasi 
exercises,  and  possessed  of  a  hodily  kmt  ■■ 
to  all  hardships,  as  well  aa  a  ^irit  to  kve  ei 
danger,  bat  his  naturally  Tigoroaa  iulsHalhsi>i 
improved  by  careful  cnltore.  As  a  bsy  be 
been  InroQght  np  at  Sinope,  where  he  bad  pah 
received  theelementa  of  a  Greek  edBcaboa;a 
powerful  waa  his  memory,  that  he  is  mH  is  I 
learnt  not  leas  than  twenty-fiTe  la^ga^pi^  m 
have  been  able  in  the  days  of  his  greaieit  pswi 
transact  business  with  the  deputies  of  evor  1 
subject  to  his  rule  in  thc»ir  own  p«^-^««>  oi 
(Justin.  L  &;  Plin.  H,  M  zzr.  2  ;  A.  OdL  ] 
17;  VaLMax.TiiL7,ezt.  16  ;  Stiab.  nLpcS 
The  first  steps  of  his  career,  like  those  of  i 
Eastern  despots,  were  mariced  \tf  hlood.  H 
said  to  have  established  himself  in  the  posMS 
of  the  sovereign  power  by  the  death  of  hia  wrt 
to  whom  a  share  in  the  royal  aathority  had  1 
left  by  Mithridates  Euergetes  ;  and  uis  ass 
lowed  by  the  assaasination  of  hia  hvothcr.  (M 
non,  c  30  ;  Appian,  MiAr,  ]  12.)  As  sasa  s 
had  by  these  means  c«tabliahed  himsdf  fin^ 
the  throne  of  Pontus  (ander  which  name  VM  i 

Erised  also  a  part  of  Cappadocia  and  PkpUsga 
o  began  to  turn  his  arms  against  the  ne^bsi 
luitions.  On  the  West,  howeTer,  hia  ptugitss 
hemmed  in  by  the  power  of  Rome*  and  the  a 
sovereigns  of  Dithynia  and  Cai^iadocia  saji 
the  all-powerful  protection  of  that  repnUie. 
on  the  East  his  ambiUon  found  free  sespsk 
subdued  the  barbarian  tribes  in  the  intsriH^ 
tween  the  Euzine  and  the  confines  of  Abb 
including  the  whole  of  Colchia  and  the  pm 
culled  I.iesser  Armenia  (which  waa  ceded  to  Ui 
its  ruler  Antipoter),  and  even  extended  hb 
quests  beyond  the  Cancasua,  when  he  ledusc 
subjection  some  of  the  wild  Scythian  tiUMs 
bordered  on  the  TanaVs.  The  fimie  of  hk 
and  the  great  extension  of  hia  power  led  Ptev 
king  of  the  Bosporus,  aa  well  as  the  Oie^  citi 
Chersonesus  and  Olbia,  to  place  themselTes  i 
his  protection,  in  order  to  obtain   his  eashi 

agaiust  the  barbarians  of  the  Nonh the  Si 

tians  and  Rozolani  Mithridatea  entmstsJ 
conduct  of  this  war  to  his  geneials  Dimhantai 
Neoptolemus,  whose  efiorts  wete 
complete  success :  they  carried  thrir 
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from  the  Tanaii  to  the  Tyma,  totally  defeated  the 
Roxolani,  and  rendered  the  whole  of  the  Tanric 
Chersoneae  tributary  to  the  kingdom  of  Pontua. 
A  fortress  called  the  tower  of  Neoptolemoa,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Tyras  (Dniester),  piohably 
marks  the  extreme  limit  of  his  conquests  in  that 
direction ;  but  he  is  said  to  have  entered  into 
friendly  relations  with  and  possessed  much  influ- 
ence over  the  Getae  and  other  wild  tribes,  at  fiur  as 
the  borders  of  Thrace  and  Macedonia.  After  the 
death  of  Parisades,  the  kingdom  of  Bosporoi  itself 
was  incorporated  with  his  dominions.  (Stiab.  TiL 
p.  306,  307«  309—312,  xi.  p.  499,  xil  p.  540, 
541,  555  ;  Appian,  MUkr.  15 ;  Memnon,  c.  30 ; 
Justin,  xxxvii.  3  ;  Niebuhr,  KL  Sckrifi.  p.  388— 
390.) 

While   he   was  thus    extending  his  own  so- 
vereignty, he  did  not  neglect  to  strengthen  himself 
by  forming  alliances  with  his  more  powerful  neigh- 
bours, especially  with  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia, 
to  whom  he  gave  his  daughter  Cleopatra  in  mar- 
riage, as  well  as  with  the  wariike  nations  of  the 
Parthians  and  Iberians.    He  thus  found  himself  in 
possession  of  such  great  power  and  extensive  re- 
■ources,  that  he  began  to  deem  himself  equal  to  a 
contest  with  Rome  itaelfl     Many  causes  of  dit- 
Bcniiion  had  already  arisen  between  them,  and  the 
Romans  had  given  abundant  proofs  of  the  jealousy 
with  which  they  regarded  the  rising  greatness  ^ 
Mithridates,  but  that  monarch  had  hitherto  avoided 
an  open  rupture  with  the  republic.     Shortly  after 
his  accession   they  had   taken  advantage  of  his 
minority  to  wrest  from  him  the  province  of  Phrygia, 
which  had  been  bestowed  by  Aquillius  upon  his 
father.      (Justin,  xxxviii.  5 ;  Appian,  Alithr.  ii. 
57.)     At  a  subsequent  period  also  they  had  inter- 
posed to  prevent  him  from  making  himself  master  of 
Paphlagonia,  to  which  kingdom  he  claimed  to  be 
entitled  by  the  will  of  the  last  monarch.     (Justin, 
xxxvii.  4.)     On  both  these  occasions  Mithridatet 
submitted  to  the  imperious  mandates  of  Rome ; 
but  he  was  far  from   disposed  to  acqnietoe  per- 
manently in  the  arrangements  thus  forced  upon 
him  for  a  time  ;  and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
he  was  already  aiming  at  the  conquest  of  the  neigh- 
bouring states  which  enjoyed  the  protection  of  the 
Roman   republic,  with  a  view  to   nutke   himself 
master  of  the  whole  of  Asia.    Cappadocia  above  all 
a]){M>nr8  to  have  been  the  constant  object  of  his 
ainbitiuii,  as  it  had  indeed  been  that  of  the  kings 
of  Pont  us  from  a  very  early  period.     Ariarathet 
VI.,  king  of  that  country,  had  married  Laodice, 
tlu>  sister  of  Mithridates,  notwithstanding  which, 
the  latter  procured  his  assassination,  through  the 
ngoncy  of  one  Ciordius.     His  design  was  pobably 
to  reniovi*  his  infant  nephews  also,  and  nmte  Cap- 
)>;idociu  to  his  own  dommions ;  but  Laodice  having 
thrown  licrseif  upon  the  protection  of  Nicomedea, 
king  ot  Bithynia,  he  turned  his  arms  against  that 
monarch,  whom  he  expelled  from  Cappadocia,  and 
set  up  Ariamthes,  one  of  the  sons  of  Laodice,  and 
his  own  nephew,  as  king  of  the  country.     But  it 
was  not  long  before  he  found  a  cause  of  quarrel 
with  the  Young  man  whom  he  had  thus  established, 
in  consequence  of  which  he  invaded  his  dominions 
with  a  large  »army,  and  having  invited  him  to  a 
conference,  assassinated  him  with  his  own  hand. 
He  now  placed  an  infant  son  of  his  own,  on  whom 
he  had  liestowed  the  name  of  Ariarathet,  upon  the 
throne  of  Cappadocia,  but  the  people  rote  in  re- 
bellion, and  set  up  the  second  son  of  Ariamthea  VI. 
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at  their  toveteign.  Mithridatea  beveapeo  invaded 
Cappadocia  again,  and  drove  oat  thia  new  eoo^ 
petitor,  who  died  shortly  after.  Bat  the  Ronui 
senate  now  interfered,  and  appointed  a  Cappadoeiaa 
named  Ariobananet  to  be  king  of  that  eoontry 
(b.  c.  98).  Mithridatea  did  not  ventore  openly  !• 
oppose  thia  nomination,  bat  be  aecretly  initigitted 
Tigranes,  kinp  of  Aimenia,  to  invade  Cappadociit 
and  expel  Anobamnei.  The  latter,  being  whoUj 
unable  to  cope  with  the  power  of  Tignnea,  im* 
mediately  fled  to  Rome ;  and  Snlla,  who  waa  at 
the  time  praetor  in  Cilicia,  waa  ^ypointed  to  reiii- 
state  him,  b.  c  92.  Mithridatet  took  no  part  in 
preventing  this ;  and  dearly  aa  all  thing*  were  in 
net  tending  to  a  mptnre  between  him  and  Rome, 
he  ttill  eontinued  nominally  to  enjoy  the  friendthip 
and  alliance  of  the  Roman  people  which  bad  been 
hettowed  by  treaty  upon  hit  fiitber.  (JntUn. 
xxxviiL  1 — 8  ;  Appian,  MUkr.  10, 12,  14  ;  Mem- 
non,  c.  80  ;  Plat.  SiUL  5.)  Bnt  this  ttate  of  thiiwa 
did  not  last  long ;  and  the  death  of  Nioomedet  IL, 
king  of  Bithynia,  by  opening  a  new  field  to  the 
ambition  of  Mithridatea,  at  lengtb  bnraght  mattert 
toacriutb  That  monarch  waa  tocoeeded  by  bit 
eldest  ton  Nioomedet  III.,  bot  Mithridatea  took 
the  opportanity,  on  what  pvetext  we  know  not,  to 
let  np  a  rival  claimant  in  the  penon  of  Sociatet,  a 
Tonnger  brother  of  Nicomedet,  whote  pretentioiia 
he  sappeited  with  an  army,  and  quickly  droia 
Nicomedea  oat  of  Bithynia,  b.  c  IN).  It  appean  to 
have  been  about  the  tame  time  that  be  openly 
invaded  Cappadoeia,  and  for  tbe  teeond  time  ex- 
pelled Ariobamnea  from  bit  kingdom,  ettabliahing 
his  own  ton  Ariarathet  in  bb  pbee.  Both  tbo 
fugitive  princet  had  Ptcoarte  to  Romo^  wbeio  they 
foond  ready  tnpport:  a  decree  waa  paaaad  tbal 
Nicomedea  and  Ariobamnea  ahoold  be  rtatofod  to 
their  rtnpeetive  kingdoms,  and  tbo  ezecotion  of  il 
was  confided  to  two  oonaolar  legates,  tbo  diief  of 
whom  wai  M\  Aqoilliat,  while  L.  Gatriaa,  wbo 
commaDded  in  tbe  Roman  pcoviaco  of  Atia,  via 
ordered  to  tnpport  them  with  what  feioea  be  bad 
at  hit  dispotaL  (Appian,  Mitkr.  10,  II,  18; 
Jottin.  xxxviii.  8, 5 ;  Memnoo,  c  80 ;  lAr.  EjpH, 
Ixxiv.) 

It  it  not  very  eaiy  to  nndentand  or  aeeoont  ftr 
the  conduct  of  Jdithridatea  at  thia period,a8  iihtod 
to  ua  in  tbe  very  impeifeet  aecounta  whidi  wo 
poatett.  It  teemt  probMle  that  be  was  emboldeaed 
to  make  tbete  direct  attadct  upon  tbo  allieo  of 
Rome  by  the  knowledge  that  tbe  anna  of  tbo  «^ 
public  were  lofBciently  oocopied  at  bono  by  tbo 
Sodal  War,  whidi  waa  now  devattatfaf  mbf^ 
But,  although  that  war  did  in  fret  piovtnt  dio 
Romant  from  rendering  any  eflicknt  loppoft  to  tbo 
monarcht  whote  canae  they  bad  eapooitd,  Milbi^ 
datet  ofliBred  no  oppotition  to  tbdr  ptnwtdingai 
but  yielded  once  more,  aa  it  woald  aatn,  to  tbo  ntj 
name  of  Rome,  and  allowed  tbo  conndor  kpl» 
and  L.  Caatiaa,  at  tbe  bead  of  a  Inr  eobeita  oolyt 
to  reiottate  bo4b  Nieonedta  and  AriobanaoMi 
He  even  went  to  frr  aa  to  pal  to  dtatb  BoeiaHa, 
whom  he  bad  bimtolf  indtod  to  lay  daim  lo  tbo 
throne  of  Bitbynia,  and  wbo  now,  whan  oiptlM 
by  the  Romana,  nataniDy  aoo|^  wifty  al  Ua 
court.    (Appian,  AfiBlr.  11 ;  Jntdn.  sxzviB.  A.) 


Yet  about  thia  time  we  are  told,  that 
baviii^  been  aent  to  bba  by  tho  ItaUan  ailini  ^hm 
were  manna  agaiatt  Room  to  oenit  hia  atihanOi 
he  promited  to  co-optmlo  with  Ihta,  wh«  ho  had 
fiiit  expelled  the  Romm  ftm  Ada.     (HM. 
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zxxtU.  Esk.  Phot.  p.  540.)  It  it  difficult  to  judge 
whether  he  was  really  meditating  a  war  with 
Rome,  but  did  not  yet  consider  hit  preparations 
sufficiently  advanced  to  commence  Jie  contest,  or 
was  desirous  by  a  Khow  of  moderation  to  throw 
upon  the  Romans  the  odium  of  forcing  on  the  war. 
If  the  latter  were  h'w  object,  his  measures  were 
certainly  not  ill  chosen  ;  for  it  is  clear  even  from 
the  accounts  transmitted  to  us,  that  whatever  may 
have  been  the  secret  designs  of  Mithridates,  the 
immediate  occaninn  of  the  war  arose  from  acts  of 
aggression  and  injustice  on  the  port  of  the  Rcmumi 
and  their  allies. 

No  sooner  wiis  Nicomedcs  replaced  on  the  throne 
of  Bithynia  than  he  was  ui^ged  by  the  Roman 
legates  to  invade  the  territories  of  Mithridates,  hito 
which  he  made  a  predatory  incursion  oa  far  ns 
Amastris.  Mithridates  offered  no  resistance,  but 
sent  Pelopidas  to  the  Romans  to  demand  satis- 
faction, and  it  was  not  until  his  ambassador  v9m 
sent  away  with  an  evasive  answer  that  he  prepared 
for  immediate  hostilities,  B  c.  88.  ( Appian,  Mitkr, 
11 — 15.)  His  first  step  was  to  invade  Cappadocia, 
from  which  he  easily  expelled  Ariobnrzones  for  the 
third  time.  Shortly  afu^rwords  his  two  genenls, 
Neoptolemus  and  Archclaus,  iul\-anced  against 
Bithynia  with  an  army  of  250,1)00  foot  and  40,000 
horse.  They  were  met  by  Nicomedes,  supported 
by  the  presence  of  the  Roman  legate  Aquillius  and 
Mancinus,  with  such  forces  as  they  had  been  able 
to  raise  in  Asia,  but  with  very  few  Roman  troops, 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Amneius  in  Paphlagonia, 
when  a  great  battle  ensued,  which  terminated  in 
the  complete  victory  of  the  generals  of  Mithridates. 
Nicomedes  fled  from  the  field,  and,  abandoning 
Bithynia  without  another  blow,  took  refuge  at 
Feigamus.  Aquillius  was  closely  pursued  by 
Ne»ptolemus,  compelled  to  fight  at  diisodvuitage, 
and  again  defeated  ;  and  Mithridates,  following  up 
his  advantage,  not  only  made  himself  master  (^ 
Phr}'gia  and  Galatia,  but  invaded  the  Roman  pro> 
vince  of  Asia.  Here  the  universal  discontent  of 
tlie  inhabitants,  cjiused  by  the  oppression  of  the 
Roman  governors,  enabled  him  to  overrun  the 
whole  province  almost  without  opposition  :  the 
Roman  officers,  who  had  imprudently  brought  this 
danger  upon  themselves,  were  unable  to  collect  any 
forces  to  oppose  the  progress  of  Mithridates,  and 
two  of  them,  Q.  Oppius  and  Aquillius  himself,  the 
chief  author  of  the  war,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
king  of  Pontus.  (Appian,  Mitkr,  15 — ^21  ;  Mem- 
non,  31  ;  Justin,  xxxviii.  3  ;  Li  v.  £pit.  Ixxvi. 
Ixxvii.  Ixxviii. ;  Oros.  vi.  2  ;  Eutrop.  v.  5 ;  Flor. 
iii.  6  ;  Strab.  ziL  p.  562.) 

These  events  took  place  in  the  summer  and 
autumn  of  b.  c.  88  ;  before  the  close  of  that  year 
they  were  known  at  Rome,  and  Sulla  was  ap- 
pointed to  take  the  command  in  the  war  which 
was  now  inevitable.  Meanwhile,  Mithridates  con- 
tinued his  military  operations  in  Asia,  with  a  view 
to  make  himsi'lf  master  of  the  whole  of  that  country 
Inrfore  the  Romans  were  pn'pared  to  attack  him. 
All  the  cities  of  the  nmin  land  except  Magnesia 
and  some  of  those  of  Lycia  hud  opened  their  gates 
to  him  ;  but  the  important  islands  of  Cos  and 
Rhodes  still  held  out ;  and  aguinst  them  Mithri- 
dates now  directed  his  arms.  Cos  was  quickly 
subdued  ;  but  the  Rhodians  were  well  prepared 
for  defence,  and  ]KMM>Ased  a  powerful  fleet ;  m  that 
Mithridates,  though  he  comnmnded  his  Hcct  and  ! 
&nuy  in  person,  and  exerted  the  most  strenuous 
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efforts,  was  ultimately  eompellfld  to 
siege.  After  this  he  made  m  fruitlMS  atlHipt 
the  city  of  Patara  in  Lyda  ;  and  thtn  wm^ 
the  command  of  the  war  id  that  qaartcr  li 
general,  Pelopidai,  took  up  hia  wiDtcr-qaarti 
Pei^gumus,  where  he  gave  himaelf  up  to  lani} 
enjoyment,  especially  to  the  aorwtj  of  Ua  m 
married  wife  Monnna,  a  Oraok  it 
(Appian,  AfUAr.  21,  23—27.)  It 
mid»t  of  these  rerdriea  that  ho 


giiinary  order  to  all  the  dtioa  of  Am  la  aa 
death  on  the  same  day  all  tho  Ronaa  aad  III 
citizens  who  were  to  be  tmad  withia  their  w 
So  hateful  had  the  Romaaa  rendcrad  thaami 
during  the  short  period  of  their  deadaiaa,  i 
these  commands  were  obeyed  with  alaeriiy 
almost  all  the  citiea  of  Asia,  who  Csoad  the  ap 
tunity  of  gratifying  their  own  "Hugiiaiift  at 
same  time  that  they  earned  tho  fiivoar  of  Hit 
dates,  by  caxiying  into  eflfeet  tho  lojal  mmi 
with  the  most  unsoaring  crndtT.  Tho  BBahe 
those  who  perished  in  this  fearful  BaMBao  ia  Mi 
by  Memnon  and  Valerias  Biaiimna  at  eighty  th 
sand  persons,  while  Platareh  inciaaMa  the  am* 
to  a  hundred  and  fiftj  thousand.  (Appiaa,  MM 
22,  23 ;  Memnon,  31,  Pint  SmlL  24 ;  Lit.  £) 
Ixz^-iii. ;  Dion  CassL  F^.  115  ;  Eotnfi  t.  5;  Oi 
vi  2 ;  Flor.  iil  5  ;  Cic. ^  Lt^  MamiLl^fnFk 
24,  25;  Tac.  Amm.  ir.  U ;  VaL 
ext.  3.) 

But  while  he  thus  crealad 
pemble  barrier  to  all  hopea  of 
Rome,  Mithridates  did  not  ncgloct  to  _ 
the  approaching  contest ;  and  &o^^  ho 
inactive  himself  at  Peigamna,  ho  waa  hoaily  i 
ployed  in  laiung  troopa  and  coUectiay  ihipSi 
that  in  the  spring  of  &  a  87  ha  waa  able  to  ■ 
Archelaus  to  Oreeee  with  a  powerfal  §mn  i 
army.  Daring  the  sabseqnant  opcratiana  af  il 
general  [  AaciisLAua],  Mithridatea  araa  aoatiBai 
sending  fresh  reinforeementa  both  l^  bad  aad  m» 
hia  support ;  besides  which  ho  entraatfd  the  a 
mand  of  a  second  anny  to  bio  son  Arralhim,  wi 
ordeia  to  advance  throogh  Tbiaea  and  llassda 
to  co-operate  in  the  war  againat  SaUiL  The  i 
tended  diversion  waa  pcerented  hy  the  doMh 
Arcathias ;  but  the  following  year  (m  a  M) Tni 
followed  the  same  route  arith  an  army  af  IIM 
men  ;  and  succeeded  in  uniting  hia  fsma  wi 
those  of  Archelans.  Their  comUnod  anaiia  wi 
totally  defeated  hj  Salla  at  Chaewnaa  i  bat  1 
thridates,  on  receiving  the  newa  of  ^ii  ^ 
disaster,  immediately  set  about  laiaing  fiash  M 
and  was  soon  able  to  send  another  anay  af  IM 
men,  under  Doiybuu  to  Eubo^  llMBwbi 
his  severities  in  Asia,  eoopled  with  tho  dHBrtm 
bis  aims  in  Greece,  seem  to  have  prodncad  a  gi 
spirit  of  disaffection ;  the  citiea  of  OAmt  E^hai 
and  Trallea,  besides  others  of  lesa  nolo,  diaao  i 
his  governors  and  openly  revolted :  aad  tho  am 
sination  of  the  tetiaivbs  of  Galatn,  wham  ha  ] 
to  death  from  suspicions  of  their  fidcKtj,  led  tal 
loss  of  that  important  province.  (Appiaa*  AM 
27,  29,  35,  4l-~49 ;  Pint  &i&  1 1,15, 20 ;  Ma 
non,  32,  33.)  He  now  also  found  hiniaelf  thia 
ened  with  danger  from  a  new  and  oaenKl 
quarter.  While  SuUa  was  still  occupied  in  Om 
the  ps^rty  of  Marius  at  Home  had  sent  a  Ikuih  an 
to  Asia  under  L.  Fhwcuti  to  cvrf  on  the  war 
mice  against  their  foreign  and 
and  Fimbria,  who  had  ahtainad  tho 
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this  force  by  the  aMastiiimtion  of  Flaccus  [Fim- 
bria], now  ndvaiictMl  through  Bitbynia  to  aMoil 
MithridateA,  B.  c.  U5.  The  king  opposed  to  him  • 
powerful  army,  under  the  command  of  his  ton^ 
Alithridates,  seconded  by  three  of  his  generals ;  but 
this  was  totally  defeated  by  Fimbria,  who  quickly 
followed  up  his  advantage,  and  laid  siege  to  Per* 
gomus  itself:  from  hence,  however,  Mithridates 
fled  to  Pitane,  where  he  was  closely  blockaded  by 
Fimbria  ;  and  had  LucuUus,  the  quaestor  of  Sulla, 
who  commanded  the  Roman  fleet  in  the  Aegaean, 
been  willing  to  co-operate  with  the  Marian  general, 
it  would  have  been  impossible  for  the  king  to  avoid 
falling  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  But  the  dia- 
sensions  of  the  Romans  proved  the  means  of  safety 
to  Mithridates,  who  made  his  escape  by  sea  to 
Mitylone.  (Appion,  MUhr.  51,  52 ;  Plat  LuetUL 
S ;  Memnon,  34 ;  Oros.  vi  2 ;  Liv.  EpU.  hczziL 
bcxxiii.)  It  was  not  long  afterwards  that  he  re- 
ceived the  tidings  of  the  complete  destruction  of  his 
armies  in  Greece,  near  Orchomenus  ;  and  the  newt 
of  this  disaster,  coupled  with  the  progress  of  Fim- 
bria in  Asia,  now  made  Mithridates  desirous  to 
treat  for  peace,  which  he  justly  hoped  to  obtain 
on  more  favourable  terms  than  he  could  otherwise 
have  expected,  in  consequence  of  the  divided  state 
of  his  enemies.  He  accordingly  committioned 
Archelaua,  who  was  still  in  Enboea,  to  open  n^o- 
tiations  with  SulUi,  which  led  to  the  conclusion  of 
a  preliminary  treaty :  but  on  the  conditions  of  this 
being  reported  to  the  king,  he  positively  refused  to 
consent  to  the  surrender  of  his  fleet.  SulU  here- 
upon prepared  to  renew  hostilities,  and  in  the 
spring  of  the  following  year  (b.  c.  84)  crossed  the 
Hellespont ;  but  Archelaus  succeeded  in  bringii^ 
about  an  interview  between  the  Ronuui  general 
and  Mithridates  at  Dardanus  in  the  Tn>ad,at  which 
the  terms  of  peace  were  definitively  settled.  Mi- 
thridates consented  to  abandon  all  his  conquests  in 
Abia,  and  restrict  himself  to  the  dominions  which 
he  held  before  the  commencement  of  the  war  ;  be- 
sides which  he  was  to  pay  a  sum  of  2000  tairatt 
for  the  expences  of  the  war,  and  surrender  to  the 
Romans  a  Heet  of  70  ships  fully  equipped.  That 
tenninated  the  first  Mithridatic  war.  The  king 
withdrew  to  Fontus,  while  Sulla  turned  his  arms 
against  Fimbria,  whom  he  quickly  defeated ;  and 
then  proceeded  to  settle  the  affiiirs  of  Asia,  and 
re-establish  Nicomedes  and  Ariobananes  iu  their 
reK{>ective  kingdoms  ;  after  which  he  returned  to 
Rome,  leaving  L.  Murena,  with  two  legions,  to 
hold  the  command  in  Asia.  (Appian,  MUAr.  54— 
ii'A  :  Plut.  SuU.  22—25,  Luet$fL  4  ;  Memnon,  35 ; 
Diun  Cass.  Fruff.  174 — 176  ;  Liv.  Epit,  IzjuuiL  ; 
Uro«».  vl  2.) 

The  attention  of  Mithridates  was  now  attracted 
towards  his  own  more  remote  proviuoea  of  Colchia 
and  the  l^sporus,  where  symptoms  of  disaffection 
had  begun  to  manifest  themselves:  the  Coldiiana, 
however,  submitted  immediately  on  the  king  ap- 
pointing hill  son  Mithridates  to  be  their  governor, 
with  the  title  of  king,  and  even  received  their  new 
ruler  with  Kuch  demonstrations  of  favour  as  to  ex- 
cite tlie  jealousy  of  Mithridates,  who,  in  conse- 
quence, recalled  his  son,  and  placed  him  in  con- 
finonient.  Ho  now  assembled  a  large  force  both 
luilitnry  and  naval,  for  the  reduction  of  the  revolted 
provinces  ;  and  so  great  were  his  preparations  lor 
tliiH  purpose,  that  they  aroused  the  suspicions  of  the 
Romans,  who  pretended  that  they  must  be  in  fact 
designed  agaiust  ihcm.     Mureua,  who  had  been 
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left  in  command  by  SuUa,  wai  eagir  for  Mne  qp- 

eortunity  of  earning  the  honour  of  a  trinBph,  uid 
e  now  (b.  c.  83),  onder  the  flfanaj  vratazt  tiMl 
Mithridates  had  not  yet  evieoated  the  whole  of 
Cappadoda,  marched  into  that  countrr,  and  not 
only  made  himaelf  maeter  of  tha  wealthy  dtT  of 
Comana,  but  even  croend  the  Halyi,  and  kid 
waste  the  phuna  of  Pontna  itieiC  To  thia  flagnat 
breach  of  the  treaty  to  lately  condoded,  the  Ronan 
general  was  in  great  measure  instigatad  by  Aieba- 
huia,  who,  findinfl  himaelf  icnrded  with  empicion 
by  Mithridatea,  had  oonralted  hia  Miety  by  flight, 
and  wai  received  with  the  utmoat  honoort  by  tba 
Romans.  Mithridates,  who  had  evidentlj  been 
wholly  unprepared  to  renew  the  eonteat  with 
Rome,  offisred  no  opposition  to  the  progreia  of  Mu- 
rena; but  finding  that  ganend  diaregwd  his  re- 
monstrances, he  sent  to  Roma  to  comphiin  of  his 
aggression.  But  when  in  the  following  spring 
(&  c.  82)  he  found  Murena  preparing  to  renew  his 
hostile  incursions,  notwithstanding  the  arrival  of  a 
Roman  legate,  who  nominally  commanded  him  ta 
desist,  he  at  oooa  detennined  to  oppose  him  hj 
force,  and  assembled  a  laige  army,  with  whidi  m 
met  the  Roman  genersl  on  the  banks  of  the  Halya. 
The  action  that  ansoed  terminated  inMie  compkia 
▼ictoiy  of  the  king ;  and  Murena,  with  diffienltjt 
efiectad  his  retreat  into  Phiygia,  learing  Gs|na- 
docia  at  the  merqy  of  Mithridates,  who  quittlgr 
ovemn  the  whole  pcovinca.  Bat  shortly  aft»- 
warda  A«  Qabinius  airived  in  Asia,  brim^ 
peremptonr  orders  from  Sulk  to  Murena  to  darisl 
from  hostilities ;  whereupon  Mithridatea  ones  moia 
consented  to  evacuate  Cappadocia.  (Appian,  Afsttr. 
64 — 66,67;  Memnon,  96.) 

He  was  now  at  leisore  to  eonplete  the  lednelifltt 
of  the  Boraorus,  which  he  sacoessfidly  aoeemplishad, 
and  estabushed  Maeharea,  one  of  his  sons,  aa  king 
of  that  coantry.  But  be  suffned  heavy  kassa  in 
an  expedition  which  he  snbsaqnently  nndsrtOQk 
against  the  Achseans,  a  warlike  tribe  whodwek  al 
the  foot  of  Mount  Cancasaa,  (Appian,  ik  67.) 
Meanwhile,  he  could  not  for  a  mnmenl  donbi  tlMl» 
notwithstanding  the  inteipasition  of  Salk^  tha 
peace  between  him  and  Roma  was  m  foct  a  Msia 
suspension  of  hostilitks;  and  that  that  haagh^ 
republic  woald  nerer  saftr  the  massacrs  of  hsr 
citiaens  in  Ask  to  remain  altimately  nnpaJshad. 
(See  Cic.  pn  L.  MomL  3.)  Honee  all  us  afibcta 
were  dirs^ed  towarda  the  formatkn  of  an  nnBy 
capabk  of  contending  not  only  in  namhsn,  kH  as 
discipline,  with  those  of  Roma ;  and  with  ll ' 
he  anned  hk  bariarian  troopa  aftsr  the 
foshion,  and  endeaToarsd  to  tiaia  tkeai  ap  in 


discipline  of  which  ha  had  so  ilrQBgly  foh  tlM 
in  the  preceding  contest  (Pkt.  ZanrfL  7.)  U 
these  attempts  ha  was  doabticsa  issiiliJ  if  tW 
refugees  of  the  Marian  puty,  I*  Magini  and  JU 
Fannius,  who  had  acoonpanisd  Fimbria  into  Ask  t 
and  on  the  defeat  of  that  geneial  by  SnOa,  had 
taken  refoge  with  the  king  of  PontM.  At  Asir 
inatigation  also  Mithridates  sent  an  «abiMj  la 
Sertoriua,  who  waa  stiU  waktaimny  hk  gioand  }m 
Spain,  and  condoded  an  aUianea  with  Um  ^friaot 
their  common  anemiea.  ( Appkn,  lliilk'.  68 1  Oni* 
vi  2 ;  Pseod.  Aseon.  mi  Ok  Kerr,  i  S4,  pilU^ 
cd.  OrelL)  It  U  nmarkabk  that  no  fooMl  iROlar 
seams  ever  to  have  been  condoded  bstwaan  Mitlm 
dates  and  the  Roman  sanala  t  and  tha  Ui^  hid  in 
vain  cndeavaored  to  obtain  the  atitelkn  of  Iha 
toBS  agreed  sn  bHVBM  Um  Mi  arik.  (i 
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ibb  67.)  Hence,  on  the  death  of  the  latter,  b.  c. 
78,  Mithridatea  abandoned  all  thoaghu  of  peace ; 
and  while  he  concluded  the  alliance  with  Sertoriui 
on  the  one  band,  he  instigated  Tigranet  on  the 
other  to  invade  Cappadocia,  and  sweep  away  the 
inhabitants  of  that  country,  to  people  his  nowly- 
fnunded  city  of  Tigranocerta.  But  it  was  the  death 
of  Niconiedes  III.,  king  of  Bithynia,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  b.  c.  74,  that  brought  matters  to 
a  cribis,  and  became  the  immediate  occasion  of  the 
war  which  both  parties  had  long  felt  to  be  inevi- 
table. That  monarch  left  his  dominions  by  will  to 
the  Roman  people  ;  and  Bithynia  was  accordingly 
declared  a  Ilonian  province :  but  Mithridates  aa- 
serted  that  the  Uto  king  had  left  a  legitimate  son 
by  his  wife  Nysa,  whose  pretensions  he  immedi- 
ately prepared  to  support  by  his  arms.  (Eutrop. 
vi.  6  ;  Liv.  EpiL  zciil ;  Appian,  Mitkr.  7 1 ;  Epist. 
Mithrid.  ap.  Sallust.  Hut,  iv.  p.  239,  ed.  Gerlach  ; 
Veil.  Pat.  il  4,  39.) 

It  was  evident  that  the  contest  in  which  both 
parties  were  now  about  to  engage  would  be  a 
struggle  for  life  or  death,  which  could  be  terminated 
only  by  the  complete  overthrow  of  Mithridates,  or 
by  his  establisliment  as  undisputed  monarch  of 
Asia.     The  forces  with  which  he  was  now  pre- 

C>d  to  take  the  field  were  such  as  might  inspire 
with  no  unreasonable  confidence  of  victory. 
He  had  assembled  an  army  of  120,000  foot  soldiers, 
armed  and  disciplined  in  the  Roman  manner,  and 
sixteen  thousand  horse,  besides  an  hundred  scythed 
chariots :  but,  in  addition  to  this  regular  army,  he 
was  supported  by  a  vast  number  of  auxiliaries 
from  the  barbarian  tribes  of  the  Chalybes,  Achaeans, 
Armenians,  and  even  the  Scythians  and  Sarmatians. 
His  fleet  also  was  so  for  superior  to  any  that  the 
Romans  could  oppose  to  him,  as  to  give  him  the 
almost  undisputed  command  of  the  sea.  These 
preparations,  however,  appear  to  have  delayed  him 
so  long  that  the  season  was  for  advanced  before  he 
was  able  to  take  the  field,  and  both  the  Roman 
consuls,  LucuUus  and  Cotta,  had  arrived  in  Asia. 
Neither  of  them,  however,  was  able  to  oppose  his 
first  irruption  ;  he  traversed  almost  the  whole  of 
Bithynia  without  encountering  any  resistance  ;  and 
when  at  length  Cotta  ventured  to  give  him  battle 
under  the  walls  of  Ch&lccdon,  he  was  totally  de- 
feated both  by  sea  and  land,  and  compelled  to  take 
refuge  within  the  city.  Here  Mithridates  at  first 
prepared  to  besiege  him,  but  soon  changed  his  in- 
tention, and  moved  with  his  whole  army  to  Cyzicus, 
to  which  important  city  he  proceeded  to  lay  siege, 
both  by  sea  and  Innd.  His  military  engines  and 
works  were  nuuiaged  by  a  Greek  named  N  icon  ides, 
who  displayed  the  utmost  skill  and  science  in  this 
department ;  while  the  attacks  of  the  besieging 
forces  were  unremitting.  But  the  Roman  general 
LucuUus,  who  had  advanced  from  Phrygia  to  the 
relief  of  Cotta,  and  followed  Mithridates  to  Cyzicus, 
had  Iteen  allowed,  by  the  negligence  of  the  king, 
or  the  treachery,  as  it  was  said,  of  the  Roman  L. 
Mngius,  who  enjoyed  a  high  place  in  his  confidence, 
to  (KTupy  an  advantageous  position  near  the  camp 
nf  Mitltridates,  where  he  almost  entirely  cut  him 
off  from  rea'iviiig  supplies  by  land,  while  the 
fttorms  of  the  winter  prevented  him  from  depending 
on  those  by  sea.  Hence  it  was  not  long  before 
famine  began  to  make  itself  felt  in  the  camp  of 
Mithridates,  and  all  his  assaults  upon  the  city 
having  been  foiled  by  the  courage  and  resolution 
of  the  besieged,  he  was  at  length  compelled  (early 
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in  the  year  7S)  to  abuidoa  tha  en 
the  siege.  Bat  m  laige  detachment  of  hit  a 
which  ne  at  fuat  tent  off  into  Bithynia,  vai  i 
cepted  and  cut  to  pieces  bj  Lncnllua  ;  and  vhi 
length  he  broke  up  fait  campi,  hie  main  hady,  i 
moved  along  the  coast  towarda  the  wcalwafdi 
repeatedly  attacked  by  the  Roman  gcnoa^ 
suffered  very  heavy  ums  at  the  fsaBfa  ef 
Aesepus  and  Graniciia.  The  king  himasif 
ceedeid  by  sea  to  Parium,  when  he  coOaeiad 
shattered  remnants  of  hb  foccea,  and 
part  of  his  fleet  under  Variias  to  maintain 
of  the  Hellespont  and  the  Acnean, 
himself  with  the  leit,  after  a  uiiiile« 
upon  Perinthoa,  to  Nicomedia.  Hem  he 
threatened  by  the  advanee  of  three  R 
under  Cotta  and  the  two  tieatcnanta  of 
Triariut  and  Voconina  Berba,  Tbcoe 
made  themselves  masters  in  wirreasinn  of  Fnt 
and  Nicaea,  and  were  {Hvporing  to  bcaiqo  Mill 
dates  himself  at  Nicomedia,  when  the  ki^g 
celved  intelligenoe  of  the  deCmt  of  hb  fleet  am 
Variui  at  Tenedoi,  and  becoming  in  lemi  ^ai  i 
apprehensive  for  the  safety  of  hie  **— — "■■!■ '■' 
by  sea,  hastened  to  aet  mil  for  Poataik  On  ] 
voyage  he  encountered  a  violent  atoia.  by  vhi 
he  loet  many  of  hia  ahipi,  and  was  UMorlf  coi 
pelled  to  make  his  escape  in  the  li^  IpU*?  af 
piiate  captain.  He  obtained,  however,  aa  i 
portant  advantage  br  the  mrpriae  of  the  ftic  d 
of  Heradeia,  which  had  kithcvto  remained  neau 
but  was  now  compelled  to  receive  a  Pontic  fpnrn 
Afrer  this  he  returned  to  Sinope.  (Appiaa«  Mi 
G9— 78  ;  Plut  LtKMll.  7—13  ;  Memaon»  37— « 
Liv.  EpiL  zciii.  zcv. ;  Eatrop.  vL  6.) 

The  great  army  with  which  Mithridatea  h 
commenced  the  war  was  now  anniiiilalcd  ;  and 
waa  not  only  compelled  to  retiie  into  his  ei 
dominions,  but  was  without  the  meant  of  eppasi 
the  advance  of  Lucnllna  into  the  heart  of  Psat 
itself.  Bat  he  now  again  eet  to  woifc  with  iai 
fotigable  activity  to  nuse  a  freah  army  ;  and  vk 
he  left  the  whoJe  of  the  lea-coaat  of  Poataa  ay 
to  the  invaden,  he  ettablished  hinuelf  in  tke  iam 
at  Cabein,  where  he  soon  gathered  a  u^tm 
force  around  his  standardL  while  he  aent  la  hn  i 
Macharea  and  his  son-in-law  Tignnea,  to  la^ 
succours  and  auxiliarietb  Lncol^,  haniy  ia  n 
tried  to  allure  him  to  the  relief  oi  Amin^  the  tit 
of  which  he  continued  throoffhout  the  winiei; 
the  approach  of  spring  (b.  c  72)  advanced  iata  1 
interior,  and  took  ap  a  petition  oppooila  la  hiai 
Cabeira.  Mithridates  wat  nperior  in  eavafay, 
which  account  the  Roman  gvncml  avoided 
action  in  the  plaint,  and  the  campaign  wm  chh 
occupied  with  mntnal  attcmpta  to  cat  off  a 
other^s  convoys  of  proviaiont,  which  led  to  icpm 
partial  engagementa,  with  variona  -Triarifniri 
fortune.  At  length  a  laige  detachmeat  af  i 
king*s  army  waa  entirely  cut  ofl^  and  Mithiidi 
hereupon  determined  to  lemove  hia  camp:  hat 
orders  to  this  effect  by  tome  Buamanagcmtnt  f 
rise  to  a  panic  in  the  undiidplined  mnltiia 
which  composed  hit  army  ;  great  ronfiirnia  an 
and  Lucallus  having  sent  hu  caTalrj  to  take 
vantage  of  this,  a  gnoeml  rout  waa  the  mnaiqaM 
Mithridates  himtdf  with  difBcnlty  ande  haa  « 
through  the  tumult,  and  moat  have  Ukm  i 
the  handt  of  the  Romana,  had  not  the  cnfii 
of  some  of  his  pumerB»  who  aloppad  to  pkai 
a  mule  laden  with  gold,  given  him  tima  to  il 


■gun  able 
but  h«  d«p 
ef    LucuJIu! 
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^-.  ^\-d  to  ComBziB,  wb-n  he  »u 
ii'MTnblf  a  bodj  of  SOOO  horae. 
"e-l  of  oppninff  ibe  farlfaer  progreH 
I-ru!  iii:i;nnliii|!l}'  tenl  hi*  (ailJifDl 
idi'-.  [I]  ;iui  io  death  hii  win*  and 
Jt  Ii.k!  [^ft  ■(  ?h*nukcn,  irhil*  he 


UwTinnuieL  li  aptK-on  thnt  Ihew  xtenu  look 
pin  bffcre  the  lI...;  .if  the  jmr  B.C  73.  (Plot. 
Laniii.  14—18  ;  Arpi.in,  jl/ilAi-.  7B— 83  ;  Mem- 
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il  the  molt  powerfol 
;  but  thoagb  be  hud 
9  Id  Milhiidalo,  he 
g  to  siignge  openly  in 
ortoimt,  while  he  ro- 
1  n  friendly  manner, 

tftining  bit  royal  dj^Miily,  he  r^iod  to  admit  bun 
to   hii   preeencK.   niid    ihowed   l»   ditpoiitti: 
HOpt  bit  reitnraUi>n,       B    '  '' 


w  with  Rnm(-.:iia 


attempt  bi 


But  the  uTogance  o(  the 

'  uiKc  in  hia  policT  ;  and 

^f^htyconductofA  ppiui 

to  demand  th< 


Tigranea,  oBendi.J  m 

Claudiua,  vhom  I.nci 

aumnder  of    llittinJiil.'s,  not  only  rtfiued  thi« 

Itijueat,  but  delvniiiiii^d  at  ouce  to  prepais  (or  war 

with  the  RomiiiiK.     Comiimmly  of  inleniti  now 

led  to  a  compln.-  rcrfrriciliaiian  between  the  two 


and  eight  m 


d  Mill 


:l   the  I 


undla  t 


in  the  war.  Hui  n  naa  iii  raiii  that  in  the  entDing 
(■mpaign   (b.c.ii;i(   II.- urged  upon  bi»  «n-m-lnw 

to  thun  a  reguhir  iiiLio[i  with  LucuUkii:  Tigranea, 
confident  in  the  [i.uUnuile  of  l>i>  furco.  gnTe  battle 
Bt  TigranocMla  iiiid  ivru  defralod,  before  Mitbri- 
dalet  had  been  :>l>Ii'  io  join  him.  Bnl  Ibia  diiailer, 
M  pncitely  in  ^.ardaiire  wilb  the  waRlinp  of 
Mithiidatei,  Krii.il   Io  miie  the  latter  K>  high  in 


ward  the  whole  c 

cl  of  the  war  wo*  enlnuled 

to  the  direction  < 

(h 

kii,e  of  Poutui. 

During  the  ti 

iviiiicr  liolh  monarthi  were 

bueily  engaged  i 

i„g  a  fre.h  aimj.  into  which 

MilhHdfttee  en.l 

r<;d   to  introduce  ioid«  dw- 

cipline.  a.  well 

a  .™  a  large  body  gf  them 

aft*r  the  Roman 

fa.h 

',n.     They  at  the  .ame  time 

the  farthiankic 

a  letter,  urging  h 

o  connDlt  his  true  intereet  by 

eipouaing  theii 

liefore  it  onu  too  Ute,  and 

ltdn.au>  attacked  him  in  hie 

lum.     Whether 

hf 

^yitl*^  10  thii  effect  ptewrred 

among  the  frayi 

of  Sallud  really  bevi  any 

reKinblance   U 

hal 

Ponlui  we  haTD 

rtunalelv  no  meani  of  deier- 

mining.     (PluL  L-^L  19,  21  -33,  25—80  ;  Ap- 

pian,  A/>l«r.  34- 

B7 

MomnoD,  46,  fift—SB;  Dion 

Ca«./'r.l78,r, 

—3  1  Lii.  EptL  iciiii.i  Oroa. 

vi.  3  :  Eatrop.  v 

B. 

;  Epi.t.  Aliihr.  ad  Ar«»m, 

ap.  Sail.  JIuL  i> 

['■ 

:i8.  ed.  OeilKh.) 

DutthePanl. 

irg  .till  warered,  and  in  the 

following  •umnie 

"(' 

uH8),l,gculluacroa«d  the 

Taunii,  penetraw 

to  ilie  bean  o(  Amouta.  and 

.'il  ni^iuarch.  ueu  the  city  of 

Artaiab..     Bt.i 

eaily  le^enty  of  the  (nuon. 

■Dd  Uie  diKooto 

I   o 

hi.  ,>wu  Uwpa,  chNked  the 
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IIDl 

-nuite  of  the  Roman  gen 

emJ. 

■ha  turnip 

Miih 

rid4tl«  left 

J  aiege  lo  the  fortrra. 

rf  Ni 

dhia,  which 

K»ed  iiopregnable,  whii 

hehimtelftook 

of  bit  BbKnce  to  iniade  Po 

int.  >•>  the 

large  army,  and  endeai 

regain  po.- 

Th 

defeuc.  of 

ai  confided  to  Fahiua.  0 

.e  of  the  lieule- 

1 


f  Lucullui:  bntlh 


opprei 


It  of  the  1 


IrooH  fi-ll. 


general  iiiiht 
■nd  the  people  crowded  around  the  ilandurd  of 
UitbridateiL  Even  the  Thiscian  memnann  in 
the  axTny  of  Fabine  tnmed  agninit  their  gcnerdt 
who  wu  tolattf  defeated  hjMitbtidalea,  andeam- 
pelled  to  ahut  himulf  up  in  the  fortreu  of  Cabeiia.' 
Triatiui,  ■nnihcr  of  the  Roman  genenle,  now  wl- 
ranced  to  hii  luppart  with  a  fr»h  army,  and  tha 
king  niteated  before  thi*  Dew  ad'craary.  and 
withdrew  to  Comana.  where  he  look  Dp  h»  winter- 
quartera.  Bnt  the  following  iprrng  {b.  c  67 )  ho*- 
lilitiei  were  lenimed  oa  both  aide*  i  and  Trurina, 
who  wai  aniioai  Io  engage  Milhtidalei  bnbiea 
Lncullua  himeelf  ahonld  arrire,  allowed  biDDulf  to 
be  Btlackrd  at  diudnuilage,  uid  wu  loiaJlj  d»- 
leated.  The  dntnictinii  of  the  Roman  army  would 
have  been  eempleU  had  not  the  kina  hinnelf  been 

checked  for  a  tone  i  but  eien  Ihui  : 

tained  for  a  long  period :  7000  of  ihi 

among  which   waa  an  unpreoedenlei 

officer*  ;  and  iJieii  camp  itielf  waa  taken.     (I)ian 

Ca».  inr.  4—6,  8—13;  Appion.  Aftfir.  87— 

BU  ;  FluL  LucntL  31,  32,  3i  ;  Cic.  jm  £«.  Manil. 

S-) 

The  adTBOte  of  Lnnillui  himeelf  from  Mmoui- 
lamia  prevented  Miihridate*  from  following  up  hii 
adiuitage,  and  he  withdrew  into  Leaier  Armenia, 
where  he  Iwk  up  ■  ttmng  pouiton  n«r  Takut*. 
Io  await  the  approach  of  Tigiuiei.  Be  donbtloia 
expected  that  the  Romaa  geoetal  would  qyiaklf 
reeome  the  offbneife  i  but  the  fenber  procKdin^ 
of  Lucullui  were  parslyeed  by  the  mutiuooa  ud 
diaaflected  apirii  of  hia  own  eoldien ;  and  on  tha 
Btriial  of  Tigianet  Ihe  two  numaich*  found  Iheni- 
•elTet  able  to  oteiruo  almott  the  whole  of  Puntu* 
and  Cappadocia  wilhonl  oppoaiiion.  Befun  tha 
doae  of  tke  yeu  67  Milliridatea  nw  himvlf  ones 
more  in  poaaeeaion  of  the  grektet  pan  of  hi>  hel«- 
diury  dominiank  (Pint  Laruil.  U ;  Appian, 
AfiMnSO;  Dioa  Cai*.mT.  14, 17  ;  Cic  nv  iW 
jtfoaitS.) 

lint  cwIt  id  the  foltDviM  nar  (66)  the  condnct 
of  tile       -  - ■ 


i  by  lb 


-thei 


»  of  the  I 


II  Pumi*;.  and  on.  qf  Ibo 

frieuitibip  and  aUiaoca  of  the  PuthiiD  king 
Phlaalet  1 1 1.,  a  ilep  hj  whieb  be  mil  oolj  da- 
priied  Mithcldaiia  irf  all  hope*  of  the  coi^pmikB 
of  chat  meoareh,  but  piKludad  hia  from  iht  tap- 
put  of  Tigtane*  alio,  by  conpetling  ik*  Amenka 
king  IO  look  to  the  defoKc  of  In*  own  dotnuusna 
againel  the  Parthian.  Thua  thrown  hiKk  apea  hi* 
own  reMiiinca,  Uitht>datH  tnidc  cnertana  fc* 
peace  ;  but  Psmpey  would  lielca  to  no  tMlni  ■>• 
r«pt  Ihoee  of  aai|uatified  •abDUHio&  OAd  Iba  wut- 
nndet  ef  al  I  Kamau  deurtrte,  and  dw*e  coiHlilita* 
th*  king  of  Putilua  rejrctnl  with  Kom.  Fte  iSU 
found  bimielf  at  the  head  of  an  army  ilT  MJnOa 
fool  and  2I)0U  hone,  villi  whkh,  howatai,  U  Hi 


}W2 
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not  ventiin>  to  itxH't  tlie  enemv  in  the  fu-ld,  and 
avoided  an  actii)u  with  Pnmpey,  while  ho  pro- 
tracted the  campaign,  and  gradually  withdrew 
towards  the  frontiers  of  Armenia.  But  he  was  no 
match  for  the  p^neniUhip  uf  his  adversary,  who 
attacked  him  during  a  night  march  through  a  nar- 
row pass  which  had  been  previously  occupied  by 
the  Roman  troops :  the  greater  part  of  the  army  of 
Alithridates  was  cut  to  pieces,  and  the  king  him- 
self escaped  with  only  a  few  horsemen  and  his 
concubine  Hypsicraten,  the  foithfiil  companion  of 
all  his  fortunes,  to  the  frontier  fortress  of  Synoria. 
Here  he  once  more  assembled  a  considerable  force, 
with  which  he  pn»pared  to  withdraw  into  Armenia; 
'but  Tigranes,  who  suspected  him  of  fomenting  the 
intrigues  of  his  son  against  him,  now  refused  to 
admit  him  into  his  dominions,  and  no  choice  re- 
mained for  Mithridates  but  to  plunge  with  his 
small  army  into  the  heart  of  Colchis,  and  thence 
make  his  way  to  the  Palus  Macotis  and  the  Cim- 
merian Bosporus.  Arduous  as  this  enterprise 
appeared  it  was  successfully  accomplished.  After 
crossing  the  Phasis  he  deemed  himself  secnre  from 
the  pursuit  of  Pompcy,  and  took  up  his  qnorters 
for  the  winter  at  I)ioscurias  (the  extreme  eastern 
limit  of  the  Greek  settlements  in  this  part  of  the 
Euxine),  where  he  levied  additional  troops  and  also 
assembled  a  small  fleet.  With  these  combined 
forces  ho  resumed  his  |)rogress  in  the  following 
year  (65),  and  succeeded  in  effecting  his  passage, 
partly  by  force,  partly  by  persuasion,  through  all 
the  various  barbarian  tribes  that  occupied  the 
country  between  the  Caui*asus  and  the  Euxine, 
and  reached  in  safoty  the  city  of  Phanagoria  on  the 
Bosponis.  His  son  Miicliaros  to  whom  he  had 
conHded  the  government  of  these  regions,  but  who 
had  long  Ix'fore  nuide  his  submission  to  Lucullus, 
fled  on  loaming  his  approach,  and  soon  after  put 
an  end  to  his  own  life.  Mithridates,  in  consequence, 
established  himself  without  opposition  at  Pantica- 
poeum,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Bospoma. 
(Appiiin,  Mithr.  97 — 102,  107  ;  Dion  Cass.zzxTi. 
28—33  ;  Plut.  tomp.  3->,  34,  3.5  ;  Liv.  Epit.  ci.  ; 
Oroii.  vi.  4  ;  Strab.  xi.  pp.  49(i,  497,  xii.  p.  555.) 

He  had  now  nothing  to  fear  from  the  pursuit  of 
Pompey,  who  appears  to  have  at  once  abandoned 
all  thoughts  of  following  the  fugitive  monarch  into 
the  wild  and  inaccessible  regions  beyond  the 
Phasis,  and  turned  his  arms  first  against  Tigrnnes, 
and  afterwards  against  Syria.  It  was  pmbably 
this  sense  of  security  that  emboldened  him  in  the 
year  b'4  to  send  ambasvadont  to  Pompey  to  see  for 
peace,  offering  to  submit  on  terms  similar  to  those 
which  had  been  lately  granted  to  Tigranes,  namely, 
that  ho  should  be  allowed  to  n>tain  possession  of 
his  hereditary  dominions  ns  a  tributiirv  to  Rome. 
Poni|K'y,  however,  insitiitnl  that  the  king  should 
come  in  pertMm  to  make  his  submisbion,  and  this 
Mithridates  ref>olutely  refused.  The  negotiations 
were  in  consequence  broken  off ;  and  while  Pompey 
regulated  the  affairs  of  Pnntus,  which  he  reduced 
to  the  condition  of  a  Koniaii  province,  Mitliridates 
on  his  {Kirt  commenced  tho  mo»t  extensive  pro 
panitions  for  a  renewal  of  the  contest.  Far  from 
contenting  himiu.lf  with  the  poKf^e^sion  of  the  re- 
mote province  of  the  Bosponis  in  which,  from  its 
inaccessible  position,  he  might  defy  the  arms  of 
Rome,  he  now  conceived  the  daring  project  of 
marching  round  the  north  and  west  coasts  of  the 
Knxine,  througli  the  wild  tribes  of  the  Sarmatians 
and  Oetae,  which  had  been  in  port  already  visited  , 


MITHRIDATE& 

by  his  genenls  Neoptolemua  and  Diophuitaft 

having  gathered  around   hia    atandard  all  I 

liarUuiaii  nations,  of  whoae  hoatilitj  towaidt  I 

there  could  be    no    question,    to   throw  kii 

with  these  accumulated  maavea  upon  tlie  htm 

of  the  Roman  state,  and  pcrhapa  peoetnte  { 

into  Italy  itself.    With  these  vitrwa,  he  wn  bi 

engaged  in  af^sembling  rach  a  fleet  and  araj 

would  be  sufiicient  for  an  enterprise  of  this  i 

nitude.     But  his  prooeedinga  were  much  ddi 

at  first  by  a  violent  earthquake*  which  otcrtk 

whole  towns  and  TiUagest  and  aubaeqneiitlj  \ 

long  and  painful  illneoa,  which  inc^Mcitaled  1 

fur  any  personal  ezertioD.     At  length,  hew 

his  preparationi  wen  compleled*  uid  he  fa 

himself  at  the  head  of  an  anny  of  36,000  osea  i 

a  considerable  fleet     Bat  during  hb  illncH,  wl 

be  lived  in  conplete  seeluaion,  rinblt  to  asoe  I 

a  few  chosen  eunuchs,  disaflection  had  mmAt  nj 

progress  among  his  followers     The  full  cztcat 

his  schemes  was  probably  oommnniEalcd  to  fei 

but  enou^  had  tmnspired  to  alarm  the  mobitH 

and  neither  the  soldiers  nor  their  kailirs  wtn  A 

posed  to  follow  their  ased  monarch  on  aa  eutefpi 

which  they  might  wcA  regard  as  Uttie  Jfes  ihi 

desperate.    In  this  state  of  things  an  act  of  prifa 

revenge  led  to  the  lerolt  of  the  impoitiBt  lawn 

Phanagoria.  whers  the  tons  of  Uithridalra,  vl 

held  the  citadel,  were  compelled  to  sanmdcr  to  tl 

insurgents,  and  the  flame  of  insuiRctioa  qoidd 

spread  to  several  other  cities  of  the  Tauric  Che 

sonese.    Still  the  spirit  of  the  old  king  wm  si 

broken:  he  endeavoured   to  renew  his  aDiaaa 

with  the  neighbonring  Scythiau  chidftains^  ai 

sent  some  of  his  daughters  to  them  as  biidea,  nad 

the  escort  of  some  confidential  eunuchs,  who,  hei 

ever,  followed  the  genenl  exam[^  and  helnji 

their  charge  into  the  hands  of  the  RoaaBik    . 

more  formidable  conspiracy  was  now  ni^ninisfd  I 

Phamaccs,  the  favourite  son  of  Mithridates,  ai 

whom  he  had  declared  heir  to  bis  crown.    Tl 

designs  of  the  young  man  were  discovered,  aad  h 

accomplices  put  to  death,  but  Mithridates  was  ps 

suadcd  to  spare  his  son*s  life,  and  Phamess  ii 

mediately  availed  himself  of  his  impunity  to  fens 

out  into  open  insurrection.    He  was  quidUy  jsim 

both  by  the  whole  army  and  the  dtiaena  JVm 

ticapaeum,  who  unanimously  proclaimed  \am  ^a% 

and  Mithridates,  who  had  taken  refuge  la  a  stosi 

tower,  after  many  fruitless  messages  and  embasm 

to  hiii  son,  saw  that  no  choice  remained  to  hia  bi 

death  or  captivity.      Hereupon  he   took  psisM 

which  he  constantly  carried  with  him ;  hat  h 

constitution  had  been  so  long  inured  to  antadsle 

that  it  did  not  produce  the  desired  cfiect,  ad  1 

was  compelled  to  call  in  the  ■— 'ttanrt  of  one  ( 

hi«  Gaulish  mercenaries  to  despatch  him  with  hi 

sword.     (Appian,  Milhr.  107—111  ;  Dion  Cm 

zxxviL  3,  11-13;  Plut.  Pvmp,  41  ;  On&  tL  5 

Kutrop.  VL  12  ;  Liv.  A^.  cii.;  Flor.  iiL  6  ;  Jovpl 

Amt.  ziv.  3.  §  4 ;  VaL  Max.  is.  3,  eat.  3  ;  Uel 

xvii.  IG ;  Aur.  Vict  iU  Fir.  lUntU  76,  77  :  Vol 

Pat.  iL  40.) 

The  death  of  Mithridates  took  place  in  the  5« 
63  u. r,  (Dion  Cass.  uzviL  10.)  The  draad  tk 
his  name  still  inspired  at  Rome  ia  stron^y  da 
pUyed  in  a  passage  of  Ciceroli  speech  on  th 
Agrarian  laws,  delivered  early  in  that  veiy  th 
(Ue  Ijftf.  A^rar,  ii.  19),  and  we  amy  thaa  nmtil; 
credit  the  statement  of  Phitareh,  that  his  daath  «a 
regarded  by  the  army  aa  eqoal  to  a 


MITllRIDATKS. 
Hit  boJj  wai  Mill  111-  HhsniKM  to  Pomiwy  ■( 
AmliUK,  M  >  tnkfn  of  hii  lubiiiiHioii ;  bul  ths 
tonqitenr  cniiHd  it  (D  b»  inlrmd  with  irgol 
benoDn  in  the  tepulcbre  of  hit  fareratheniit  Sinape. 
(PluC.  Vomp.  \l\  App.  ilUkr.  113;  Dion  Cui. 
xiiTii.  14.)  According  to  lli«  ilalMDrDt  of  Appisn 
Klradj  ciud.  ho  wu  aiiiy-Fiiiht  or  alitj'-nina 
;«!>  old  rX  the  IJnic  of  hia  dnth,  and  hid  reigned 
tifty-Mt™  jnir*.  of  which  Iwenlj-five  had  been 
oetopipd. 


UITimiDATBS. 


ruffle  I 


.    The 


>a  held  by  hia  adTei 
T  to  hia  great  abiiiuea: 
It  of  all  kinga  after 


Cicrro  calla   him   the  great 
A1eiander(v4ca{/,/ir.  ii,  \\ 

•aj*  that  he  n'U  a  more  formidable  opponent  than 
uiy  other  monarch  whom  the  Komui  arm*  had  ;et 
1  (pro  Mnttn.  15 ;  ae«  .]»  VelL  Pat 
■     ■-     ■      ■     ■■    of  Iheaa 


iL  18).     Nor 
euloBiums  *he 


and  Ihe  ir 


(tefaali  of 

i  hia  own 


vhioh  he  had  to  work.  The 
Mithridalea  are  B  proof  not 
deficiency  la  H  grnrral,  a>  of  the  inleiiority  of  hia 
(roojM  to  those  which  were  oppoeed  to  him.  Thia 
wni  the  mdiial  defect,  vhich  be  wu  luiablo  lo 
cnrc.  After  the  unuicceatful  iaaue  of  hi>  wu 
with  Sulla,  all  hia  efforta  were  directed,  aa  we  haie 
aliMidj  teen,  lo  the  training  up  a  diicipliDed  aim;, 
capable  of  cootending  with  the  Raman  legiona ; 


lell  orgauiHl,  initcod  ol 
iplined  multitude*  of  Ti- 
became  convinced  of  the 
with  the  Roman*  in  the 
.  Kinght  U 


fielil,  and  on  nil 
battli-.  and  dm^ 
he  might  cul  til 


a  wbei 


■m  off  from  their  luppliei, 

:  nigied  and  difficult  nature  of  the 

ch  be  bad  involved  them.     If  bo 

entir  foiled  in  lhe«  projcdi,  we  mnat 

thai  he  waa  oppoaed  to  general*  aueh  at 

lui  and  Poinpey.    Iliil  whaterer  opinion  may 

enaiiiedor  the  akUl  and  abiliiy  of  Mithri- 

Hs  a  general  in  conduct! 

can  be  no  quettion  in  to  tk 

lergy  with  which  he  rote  ; 

a,  and  wit  evar  ready  t 


jcation  and  habile,  preienta  all 
the  cnamcienatic*  of  a  genuine  Ktal*m  deapot. 
Hii  unreufonable  annpicioiia  of  thoae  around  turn, 
which  h»t  hira  the  praiince  of  Galatia  and  th* 
aereiCF*  of  .^rcbelaua ;  ibe  reliance  placed  on 
vunuchu  for  all  coiitideuliul  purpotea  \  the  barbaroui 

on*  and  often  Iririal  cauaet  {and  the  truly  Oriental 
ji'fllan>v  which  led  hiin  to  order  the  death  of  hit 
wirea  uid  ■>i>leri.  when  be  found  himself  compelled 
to  Hy  fnmi  hiikin)[dcHn — not  lu  apeak  of  iheieTere 
puiii<huieiit  indiclrd  on  the  people  of  Chiot  foe  a 
trifling  and  oppan-nity  involuntary  aSaxe  (App^ 
Jl/tfilr.  4;);  aiid  iheg^nemlniBiHcreofiheKeaaao 
eitiient  thniiighoiil  Atia-are  aolBcirnt  evidence 
ihnt  nehtier  hit  Rreot  nbiliiwi  nnr  hit  tuperior 
educaiinn  bad  ptiKloced  in  him  any  tendency  to 
IPoI  cnl%hlenment  or  humanity.     XrK  he  wu  net 


Cabeics  and  elaewhere  were  many  Tolnablc  |neMni 
and  atatnai,  and  a  qilendid  collection  of  e^arad 
gana  or  pncinia  ttODca.  (Stiab.  lii.  p.  iX\  PJD. 
luiiL  12.  i  fit.  lUTiL  2.%h;  HaniL  AJrm. 
r.  ilO.) 

Of  hia  nmnermu  wivet  or  concuUne*,  the  d«m 
of  ■  few  only  haTc  been  preaernd  to  in :  anuog 
the  moat  contpicnoiu  of  which  are:  Utodke,  pM 
to  death  ew]y  in  hia  reign  ;  Berraica  auf  Honimar 
both  of  K'hinn  wen  put  to  death  at  Phaman 
[MoNiu],  SraaroNicB  and  HyptienUn.  Iba 
teat  of  whom  ia  laid  to  ban  aaeampaniad  bin  Mi. 
all  bit  campaipia,  and  ihared  with  bin  eratj 
danger  and  privation.  (Plnt-i'mtfktSt  VaLHaz. 
iv.  G.  eit.  I  Z]  By  ihua  Tarioti*  arim  b«  m 
the  bther  of  a  nunenoa  pTB){ay,  Buy  of  wboiB, 
howevs,  perithed  beTon  bin^  Ctf  bii  wnt,  Arb- 
tbiu  died  in  Grotca,  HithifdUM  and  Xipbaiw 
wen  put  to  deuh  by  bii  ordoia,  and  MadiatM 
only  ticaped  lbs  aama  iila  by  a  (olimtaiy  dntb  ; 
St*  othera,  Bamad  Attipbainaa,  Cynu,  Darein^ 
Xenet,  and  Ojolhna,  bad  fallen  into  tba  baada  g( 
Pompey,  and  aerrad  to  adon  bia  triamph  (App. 
MiAr.  117)1  wUla  Phanncea  aauWad  M  ihl 
throne  of  tba  Boaponu.  Of  hia  danghttn  (be  ftt- 
lowing  are  Dentmwd  in  biatoy  :  1.  Claopatiaa 
mairied  to  Tignmea.  king  of  Armenia  1  3.  ftjpa 
line,  pat  to  death  hy  the  ennncb  liaDopbilu  t 
3.  Aootbar  Cleopatia,  preaent  with  ber  father  at 
■     ~  Tiidr.  IDS);  4. 

iaoaed  themael 


.  Mitbiidatiii 


the  Boqionn  {  App.  Jh 

and  S.  Nyaa,  who  po 

tiiM  with  their  father  lib  iii.))   and  6  and  7. 

OiBbarit  and  Eupatra,  who  wen  taken  piiwnan 

byPeapey  (ih.117). 

The  poitrut  of  Milhridatea  which  apptan  as  Mi 
(oina  it  ronarkabla  for  Ihe  fin  and  (amBjofhia 
countenance,  which  accord*  mil  with  all  we  know 
of  hit  ebaractcr ;  while  the  baantihil  caacntiao  al 
the  cctnt  themaelTea,  both  in  gold  and  nlTar,  baan 
tealimony  lo  hia  pMronage  of  the  arta,  ThtJ 
naaally  banc  a  data,  which  ralen  to  aa  eca  eoaa> 
Dancing  with  the  year  B.  c^  S)7,  and  wbtch  aaai 
tinutd  to  be  nied  by  tba  king*  of  Boapoiai  Isq;' 
afterward*,  tboogh  ita  origin  ia  utkoown. 


dtfated  by  Fimbria,  *he  nrpriaad  bit  t* 
cut  to  piaata  tba  giamlat  part  at  U*  fanaai  lwlri»> 
■elf  mada  hi*  aacnpe  to  I^ipmna,  wbM*  ha  MM4 
hia  faibar.  <UanH«i,  M|  Apfian,  Jfi*-.  t3.) 
Atker  tit*  taninbMi  af  tba  «ai  with  Sa&a,W*M 
appointed  by  hi*  fatbarto  tba  laT— ualrfCat- 
chia,  with  tb«  till*  af  kii*  fta  ClIahiaM.  wha 
wan  picTioaaly  la  a  aWa  ctf  ivTnll,  b 
tnhoitted  ta  tb«  JT" '    " 
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with  racb  demonstration*  of  favour  at  excited  the 
jealoosy  of  the  elder  Mithridatcs,  who,  in  oon- 
sequence,  recalled  him ;  and  after  keeping  him 
some  time  in  captivity,  ultimately  pat  him  to 
death.     (App.  Mithr.  64.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

MITHRIDA'TIS  (Mi^piJctrif),  a  daughter  of 
Mithridates  the  Great,  who  had  been  at  one  time 
betrothed  to  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt ;  but  the  mar- 
riage never  took  place,  and  she  shared  the  fortunes 
of  her  lather  to  the  last  She  and  her  sister  Nyssa 
were  present  with  Mithridates  just  before  his 
death,  and  voluntarily  took  poison,  that  they  might 
share  his  fate.  ( Appian,  Mitkr,  1 1 1.)     [E.  H.  &] 

MlTHUrNES.      [MlTHRBNBS.] 

MITHROBARZA'NES  {HiBpoSap^nii),  1. 
Father-in-law  of  Datamcs,  with  whom  he  joined 
in  his  revolt  from  the  Persian  king  [Datames]  ; 
but  afterwards  despairing  of  his  cause,  went  over 
to  Artabazus,  the  Persian  general,  with  all  the 
cavalry  under  his  command.  Datames,  however, 
on  learning  his  dt'sertion,  followed  him  so  closely 
that  he  attacked  the  enemy  at  the  very  moment 
that  Mithrobarxanes  had  joined  them.  The  Per- 
sians in  consequence  distrusted  their  now  confe- 
derate, and  refused  to  receive  them,  so  that  Mithro- 
banuines  and  his  followers  found  themselves  hemmed 
in  between  two  amiieSf  and  were  quickly  cut  to 
pieces.  (Diod.  xv.  91  ;  Com.  Nep.  IkUam,  G  ; 
comp.  Polyaen.  vii.  21.  §  7.) 

'2.  General  of  the  Cuppodocian  forces,  which 
formed  part  of  the  Persian  army  at  the  passage  of 
the  Granicus :  he  was  killed  in  the  battle  (Arrian, 
Anab.  i.  1().  §  5  ;  Diod.  xvii.  21).  His  name  is 
written  in  many  of  the  MSS.  both  of  Diodorus 
and  Arrian,  Mithrobuzanes,  but  analogy  is  certainly 
in  fiatvour  of  the  other  fonn. 

3.  King  or  ruler  of  the  district  of  Sophene,  in 
th>  pos8cs«ion  of  which  he  was  established  by 
Ariiunthes  V.,  king  of  Cappodocia,  notwithstanding 
the  opposition  of  Artaxias,  king  of  Armenia,  who 
in  vain  endeavoured  to  induce  Ariarathes  to  put 
the  young  {irince  to  death,  and  divide  his  dominions 
between  tlicm.     (Diod.  xxxi.  Exc  VaUs,  p.  584.) 

4.  A  general  of  'I'igranes  I^  king  of  Armenia, 
who  was  the  first  of  the  king^s  friends  and  courtiers 
that  ventured  to  apprise  him  of  the  near  approach 
of  Lucullus.  Hereupon  he  w<is  despatched  by  that 
monarch  with  a  force  of  1)000  horse  and  a  numerous 
body  of  infantry,  with  orders  to  crush  the  Roman 
army,  and  bring  the  general  away  prisoner.  Mithro- 
barxanes, though  he  does  not  seem  to  have  shared 
in  this  foolish  confidence, advanced  to  meet  Lucullus, 
but  was  encountered  by  the  advanced  guard  of  the 
Romans  under  Sextilius,  and  cut  to  pieces,  with 
the  greater  part  of  his  troops.  (Plut  LuculL  25  ; 
Appian,  Atithr.  84.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

MITROBATES  {MiTpo€aTns\  a  Persian,  go- 
vernor  of  Dascyleium,  is  said  by  Herodotus  to 
have  taunted  Oroetes,  satrap  of  Sardis,  with  his 
allowing  Samos  to  continue  free  from  the  Persian 
yoke.  During  the  disturbed  period  which  fol- 
lowed the  death  of  Cambyses  and  the  usurpation 
of  the  Magi  (b.c.  521),  Oroetes  pnt  Mitrobates 
and  his  son  Cranaspes  to  death.  (Herod,  iii.  120, 
12«,  127.)  [E.  E.] 

MIXOPA'RTHENOS  (Mi^oirci^evof),  I  e.  hiUf 
maiden,  a  surname  of  the  Erinnyet  or  Furies. 
(Lycophr.  669  ;  comp.  Herod,  iv.  9.)  [L.  S.] 

MNASALCAS  (MyacFcUjcaf),  an  epigrammatic 
poet,  a  native  of  a  village  or  township  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  Sicyou  culled  Phitaeae  (Strab.  ix.  p.  412). 


MNASKAa. 

Eighteen  of  hk  mgnmm  an  mrmt  in  I 
AwmL  I  p.  190.  The  time  wEa  he  ft 
is  nnoertun.  lUidce  (MiiL  ^  24S»  fte.)  i 
what  diipoeed  to  coMider  him  a  eonteap 
Alexander  the  Cheat.  Schneider  (^ad! 
places  bun  a  oentnry  kter.  (Fabric.  AK 
vol  iv.  p.  483;  Athen.  ir.  pi  163.)  [C 

MNA'SEAS  (Mswrte).  ].  A  Phocw 
on  the  death  of  Phayllua,  B.  c.  35Sa  was  ap 
guardian  to  the  young  Phelermi.  the  tea  ^ 
maxchus,  and  the  enooeeaor  of  PhayUu 
supreme  command  of  the  Phociaiu  in  the 
War.  Mnaseas  waa  eooa  after  dain  is  a 
battle  with  the  Thebana.  He  was  pofa 
same  penon  whose  priTate  qoanel  with  oae 
crates  about  an  heireee  had,  aeeofdii^  to  Ai 
given  occasion  to  the  war.  (Diod.  acri.  38  j 
Pans.  z.  2  ;  ArisL  J\)UL  t.  4,  ed.  Bekk.) 

2.  An  Aigive,  mentioned  by  Demoithcfl 
Cor,  p.  324)  aa  one  of  thoee  who  beCaiyec 
country  to  Philip.  Polybiiia  {xm.  14) 
Demosthenes  lor  what  he  oalla  his  leeUe 
sweeping  accusation  against  ao  many  disCiq 
men.  (Comp.  Dem.  de  CoTm  pL  245»  4e  O 
105  ;  Diod.  xri.  38, 69.)  [E. 

MNA'SEAS  (Mnurlos),  Uteniy.  1.  Oi 
TARA,  in  Lycia,  the  most  eelebntcd  filenry  | 
of  this  name.  He  is  sometiBBca  caOai  4  IIbbt 
and  at  other  Umes  d  narpttis :  the  fonacr 
make  him  a  native  of  Patara  in  Lrria  ;  the  la 
Patrae  in  Achai^  Clinton  calls  him  (F.  i 
iii.  p.  534)  Mnaseas  of  Patzae;  bat  it  a 
more  proboible  that  IIaTp«^  ia  a  eoR^ 
UetTap*6s  than  the  contzary  ;  and  we  kwi 
Asia  Minor  prodnced  many  literaiy  penoa 
the  time  that  liteiatnxe  flonxisbad  at  Aka 
From  a  passage  in  Saidas  (s:  cl  "Scared 
Vossius,  Clinton,  and  others  have  suppswi 
Mnaseas  was  a  disciple  of  Arialaidias ;  b 
words  may  also  mean  that  he  waa  a  paiA  i 
tosthenes;  and  that  thia  ia  their  real  mt 
Preller  has  shown,  firam  another  aoBna^  i 
essay  referred  to  below.  (Compi  S^mmtmrnt 
p.  277,  29 ;  Wekker,  ^rimAt  €Ma$,  fL 
Mnaseas  belonged  to  the  period  wliea  the 
of  Callimachas  and  Eratoathenea  waa  pMM 
literary  and  granunatical  atndiea  ;  bat  lAi 
wise  a  very  huge  number  were  deirotiiy  thm 
to  a  description  of  Undo  and  plarsa.  with 
count  of  their  local  tnditiona»  mouamsai 
antiquities.  Such  were  Polemon  of  llioa, 
thes  of  Cyiicua,  Philostephanua  of  Cynai 
many  others,  who  were  eontempcwmiy  with 
seas,  and  who  were  called  by  the  genenl  a 
PeriegeUm  (nspnrnrral).  To  theae  U^m 
longed,  and  was  one  of  the  wofat  of  hb  da 
is  true  that  he  was  diligent  and  learned,  ai 
he  travelled  in  Eorope,  Africa,  and  Aaa,  i 
purpose  of  collecting  materials  for  hia  wori 
he  was  singularly  destitute  both  of  tMla  aa^ 
ment,  and  belonged  to  that  daaa  of  Alea 
compilers  who  placed  more  valne  npoa  the  ^ 
of  their  matenals  than  thor  qiu£^  or  ■ 
ment,  and  who  recorded  more  diligendy  all 
ordinary  and  faboloos  tales  in  hiatoiy  and 
than  events  and  oocairenceo  of  real  Intse 
importance.  He  was  also  a  follower  of  thi 
nalistic  school  of  Evemema,  aad  rcaolfed  ■ 
the  ancient  l^ends  into  odinaiy  imtoid 
rences,  quite  in  aoeoidanee  with  the  \^^^^ 
the  school    [EvnnaiJib] 
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Mmwu  wu  the  kuthar  <>(  ivo  fnclci,  one  gf  i 

ch'iiugniphiciil  dscripiion.  and  iha  ollifr  n  cotlsc- 

liiiii   of  oncln   gifcn   at   Delphi.      Thiws  wo 

1  bave   h*d   EilenFiiTi   drcuUtian    in 


lideisbU  lime.  The  oUl»l  wrii 
■n  referred  to  i*  Ljeimuhui,  w 
vrmt  (Alhen.  ir.  p.  loH,  d.),  anil 
in  the  time  of  Athenaciu,  who  fi 


1  foi  ■ 


■byw 


Photiui,  iind  SuiJu  (i.i. 
ittiat  to  be  it(  corren  title.  Slephuiui  of  ityttn- 
tiiim  (»,  o.  'E77»iSr»i)  oilli  it.  Tic  TAret  hooki 
of  I'trifgaiu  {>'  lur  mjHirjflfuw),  whpra  the 
pluml  pnbsblf  nfrra  to  the  work  being  divided 
into  three  teciioDi.  each  of  which  tru  ignin  Hib- 
divided  into  KTeral  booki.  Ftnplvi  wm  thai  the 
grntral  title  ;  bul  the  three  Kcliont,  which  Irenled 
of  Kurope,  Alia,  and  Africa  re>peciiTely,  are  fre- 
quently refeiTed  to  u  diitincl  workl. 

I .  Zifini,  or  EdgKimaint,  nai  divided  iste  three 
Ixiokt :  U  le»t  we  hiire  a  quotition  from  the  third 
ti-nik  of  thii  Kclion.     The  Rnl  book  appear*  to 

•ec.uenllf  of  the  dvlliislion  of  Enrope  ;  and  Ihe 
■rcond  and  tliinl  to  have  been  deioled  to  a  de- 
Bcription  of  the  cooila  of  the  <arioiu  parti  of  Eu- 
rope, (Alhen.  IT.  p.  LSB,  d..  'li.  p.  236,  U,  xii. 
p.  530,  c.  1  Harpocmt.  >.  e.  'Irrla  ;  Bekkei, 
.^Mof.  CrwE.  p.350,  '2b':  SchoLo^neccr.  164; 
Annnen.  (.  v.  NqpaUei ;  PhoL  and  Suid.  >.  c. 
n^iJimi ;  Sehol.  ati  Ofrmank.  Pngmit.  apnd 
Arat.  loL  ii.  p.lU,  ed.  Uuhl ;  F^ginl.  Mfiiol. 
ii.  19.) 

■2.  Airln,  wat  olu  iliiided  into  •rvcnl  book*,  of 
which  the  lint  and  Kcond  ire  ijtiiilFil.  (SchoL  W 
Apoiloo.  I  1)26  1  Kudocio,  p.  Wi;  Athen.  viU. 
p.  346,  d.  ».) 

3.  A<(dn,  tikewiee  conWined  Krtnl  booka 
(Hnatcu  JrTott  »^  AifvTti).  bul  their  nambrri* 
not  menlioned.  (Heijcli.  i.  i'.  iafi^a  Syp^  \ 
V\m.H.N.  iiKii.  n.  1.38.) 

II.  ^iKpiKMr  xffl^'  mrrf-f^,  a  Ihe  name 
of  the  other  work  of  Mrnunu  on  the  Delphic  om- 
elet. (Schol.  od  Ha,  Thmg.  117.)  Sameiiaiei  it 
j>  limply  called  n«|il  xP'lo'f*'.  (Sshol.  ad  I'ini. 
til.  ii.  70.)  The  foliowing  puMgea,  in  which 
Mnoteiu  it  quoted,  aeem  to  be  loken  from  Ihia 
cnlWlion  of  Delphic  otocIh  :  —  Zenob.  r.  7*1 
S:li'il.  a,l  Earip.  Phort,.  4l  1  ;  PhoL  and  Suid.  i.  n 
il^'ii  S  MiToptii  1  Tieti.  IM.  ii.  B71— S94. 

(Vouioi.  dt  Hid.  (Ima.  p.  I7S.  ed.  Weiler~ 
nia:m  ;  Clinton,  F.  U.  lol.  iiL  p.  fi3«  ;  Jahn,  dt 
l:^amtit,  p.  31  i  and  mom  eipeeially  Prellor.  in 
the  ZrUtAhft  fir  dm  Aluni„BMcivr>iKla/l, 
1 N46,  pp.  673— 6»B,  from  whom  the  precediDg  ac- 
loiml  it  chiefly  taken.) 


3.  Of  Bervtus,  a 

4.  Of  Lucni  or  CuLarHOV,  a  peel,   who  lefl 
behind  him  a  colleclion  nf  Hiivrui.     (Atht 
p.S'2l,f. :  EiuMtb.  p.  11G3.  M.) 

5.  A  dieciple  oftheitreatpnmmarian  AriiU 
{3u!d.  >.e.'E,.BTMUi^i).     lie  it  m«nCioDe< 
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in  the  Venetian  icholia  on  die  Iliad.     (VillciaH, 
Pruligom.  p.  ra.) 
M!4A'SBA8(^Mva>r^ai),arHNA3AEU3(Hva. 

i«t  of  the  Methodiei  (OaL  Inind.  c  4.  tol.  lir. 
p.  684),  and  liied  probably  in  the  Tint  centnrt 
oftet  Chntl.  He  wrote  tome  medial  worki,  whiell 
ore  not  now  exlont ;  and  be  it  qaoted  by  Galea 
{Di<CoHip<B.A/riivitiume.<.fH.].i,n.tii.&,iii, 
liii.  pp.  392,  446.  962,  963,  SliS).  Soranu  (fia 
Arle  ObMr.  pp.  21.  33.  •170,  SSD,  ed.  Dieu), 
Culioi  AimlisnuB  (i>i  Mvri.  AaU.  U.  A.  29,  A 
Aror«.  CkroK.  \.  6,  ii.  1.  7,  pp.  81,  143,  339.  348. 
380),  Aetiui  (ii.  %  ID,  R9,  pp.  ?58,  290).  PaulDi 
Aeginela  {vil  17,  p.  676),  nnd  Alexander  Ttol- 
liano«(iii  7,  rH.  1,  pp.  167,213).      IW.A,0.] 

MNA»1CI.ES  (HtturtiAnt)-  ■  Cnian  officer  of 
menKnono,  who  joined  Thimbron  the  Lacedae- 
monian, in  bii  eipedilion  agoinit  Cyrene  ;  but 
qoickly  deierted  bim.  and  went  oier  to  the  Cyre- 
noduii,  by  whom  be  wai  ultiraat'ly  appointed 
general,  and  anied  on  the  war  againat  Tblmbtun. 
(Diod.iiiii.  B0,21.)  [E-H.B.] 

MNASI'LOCHITS  (Hr«(Aex«0,  wu  a  chief 
of  the  Acunaniiini,  whrt,  in  B.C.  191,  wu  bribed 
fay  Antioehna  the  Gml,  and,  in  ntum,  penuoded 
or  fraudulently  compelled  ■  diet  of  bi>  cnnnlrymen 
ID  rmbnce  the  Syrian  ioileod  of  ibe  Iloman  alli- 
ance, la  all  the  preliminariei  of  peace  between 
Rome  and  Anlioeboo,  after  the  defial  of  the  latlar 
al  Hagneiia  in  B.  c  1 9U.  on*  article  wat  Ihe  lur- 
rendet  of  HnotUochui  lo  the  Romnni.  (Palyb. 
«»i.  U,  i  7.  ««ii.  26.  i  Hi  Lit.  iiivi.  Ii.  12. 
iirrii  4i,  iw.iJL  38.)  [\\.  B.  ft] 

UNASlNUS(M>wiHM),abnt]>eref  Aooiia, 
and  a  un  of  one  of  Ihe  DioacDri  -,  be  and  his  brother 
were  rcpreaenied  on  Ibe  throne  of  Apolh)  al  Amy- 
dae.     {Paiu.iL32.S  6.  iU.  18.  S  7.)      (L.S.] 

MNASIPPUS  rMxtoiiTTti),*  Lecedaennaiao. 
ini  appointed  to  the  eomniand  of  the  •nnanwal 
which  waa  tent  to  Corcyro.  in  B.  o  373,  to  (eeorar 
the  iiland  (ram  tba  Alhentuu.  Having  landed 
there,  he  ramged  the  country,  and,  blockiiling  Ihe 
city  by  MS  otid  bind,  redoeed  ibe  Coieyneaoi  to 
Ihe  greateti  eiltemitiea  Imagining,  howenr, 
tlial  tucceia  was  now  within  hi>  gnup,  be  dl» 
niwrd  toine  of  fait  mereenoriei  and  kept  Ibe  pay 
of  till  celt  in  amat.  It  would  appaw,  ton,  ibu 
diadpline  wat  Icti  ilriclly  preaervvd  amoD^  hit 
men  Uiiin  heretofoie  ;  for  «e  nai  Ihal  the  teieral 
poatiofthe  beiiegeri  were  now  impetfeclly  gnacded, 
and  that  their  uldien  were  ititperted  in  lUagglliif 
pattiei  tbrmi^haui  the  country.  The  Cercyncaoa. 
obMTving  lliik  made  a  aiUy,  in  which  they  tiew 
•ome,  and  mode  tome  priiouen.  Miia>ii>pn>  pro- 
ceeded in  botle  ogoiott  then),  ardaritif  hie  elBotn 
to  lend  out  Ihe  menxnarica;  and.  when  they  reprt- 
icDlcd  ID  bim  tbal  Ibey  conld  not  ontwer  tat  tba 
obediecoe  of  ihe  men  while  Ihej^  nmamed  anpald, 

faibitina  af  man*  amganca  by  no  meani  unc«a- 
■noD  wlib  Spnnant  in  power.  It  may  weU  be 
eonceined  that  tbe  itiril  which  animated  bit  tra^e 

iDiu  In  the  battle  which  ennwl  dote  U  tb*  gate* 
of  the  town,  the  Coreytaewit  wen  tieuriana  and 
Unoaippui  wai  (loin.  Aecutdiiig  to  Okidsnia. 
Ibete  lUixHHful  opeiatloni  wen  (oodiKted  undct 
the  cuniuand  i>f  Cteeidea  (doubtleM  ibe  liiciiclia 
of  XenofAon).  whon  Ihe  '   '      ' 


lioH.  ' 


a  xilh  a  body  of  MO  or  «l 
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geteere.  (Xen.  llelL  Ti.  2.  f§  4^23  ;  Diod.  zt. 
46,  47  ;  Wecseling,  ad  loe, ;  Schoeider,  ad  JTen. 
JleU,  Ti  2.  §  10  ;  Rehdanti,  Viiae  IjAieraiit, 
Chabna^,  Timothd,  ir.  §  3.  BeroL  1845.    [E.  E.] 

MNASrXH  EUS.     [Mnisithxur.] 

MNASITI'MUS.     [Mnmitimus.] 

MNASON  {Mvi<rei¥),  1.  A  Phodan,  a  friend 
and  disciple  of  Aristotle.  He  leemt  to  hare  in- 
curred conudemble  odium  on  account  of  the  large 
number  of  domestic  slares  whom  he  kept.  (Athen. 
▼i.  p.  264,  d.  272,  b.)  Whether  it  was  this 
Mnason  who  came  on  an  embassy  to  Athens,  and 
Avas  appealed  to  as  a  witneu  by  Aeschinet  (de 
Fulmi  Leg,  p.  47,  ed.  Steph.),  we  are  not  informed. 

2.  Tyrant  of  Elatea.  He  seems  to  hare  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  liberal  patronage  of  the  fine 
arts.  For  a  picture  painted  by  Aristeides  he  paid 
1 000  minae ;  and  for  pictures  of  the  twelve  gods 
bv  Asclepiodorus  300  minac  for  each.  (Plin.  ILN. 
XXXV.  36.  §  18,21.)  [C.  P.M.] 

MNEMAUCHUS  (Mnj^uopxoOt  i>  the  name 
Rometimes  given  to  the  father  of  Pythagoras  ;  bat 
his  pn»pcr  name  is  Mnesarchus.  [Mnesarchus, 
No.  1.1  [C.  P.  M.] 

MN  EME  (Mnf/ti}),  i.  e.  memory,  was  one  of  the 
three  Muses  that  were  in  early  times  worshipped 
at  Ascra  in  Boeotia.  (Paus.  ix.  29.  §  2.)  But 
there  seems  to  have  also  been  a  tradition  that 
Mnemc  was  the  mother  of  the  Muses,  for  Ovid 
(Met.  T.  268)  calls  them  Mnemonidcs ;  unless 
this  be  only  an  abridged  form  for  the  daughters  of 
Mncmosvne.     [Comp.  Musab.]  [L.  S.] 

MNEMON  (Mirif/i»y),  a  physician  of  Side,  in 
Pamphylia,  who  was  a  follower  of  Cleophantus,  and 
lived  in  the  third  century  B.  c.  (Oalen,  CommenL 
in  Ifippocr,  ^  E}ml,  lll^  ii.  4,  iii.  71*  vol.  zvii 
pt  i.  pp.  603,  606,  731).  He  is  known  only  as 
one  of  the  individuals  whose  name  occurs  in  con- 
nection with  the  marks  or  charaeien  (xopaxr^pcf ) 
appended  to  certain  medical  cases  in  the  third  book 
of  Hippocrates,  **  I>e  Morbis  Popularibus,*^  of 
which  Mnemon  nvas  by  some  persons  (but  probably 
without  sufficient  reason)  supposed  to  be  the  author. 
(See  Littr^'s  Hippocrates, vol.  i.  p.  274.)  [W. A.O.] 

MNEMO'SYNE  (MtnitJUHrvyri),  L  e.  memory, 
a  d.-inght«>r  of  Uranus,  and  one  of  the  Titanidea, 
bcciiiuc  by  Zeus  the  mother  of  the  Muses.  (Horn. 
Nymn.  in  Merc  429  ;  Hes.  TTieoff,  54,  915  ;  Diod. 
V.  67  ;  Orph.  Hymn,  76  ;  Cic.  De  Aol.  Deor,  iii.  21.) 
Pnusanias  (i.  2.  §  4)  mentions  a  statue  of  Mnemo- 
syiiR  nt  Athens  ;  and  near  the  oracle  of  Trophonius 
she  liad  a  sacred  well  and  a  throne.  (Pans.  ix.  39. 
§  4,  Sic.)  [L.  S.] 

MNESAECHMUS  (My^mix^os),  an  Athe- 
nian orator  of  the  time  of  Demosthmies,  if  alao 
called  Menesaechmus.     [Ms.NKSAiCHMua.] 

MNESARCHUS  (My^trapxos),  1.  The  son 
of  Kuphron  or  Euthyphron,  and  &ther  of  Pytha- 
gnras.  He  n^'as  generally  believed  to  be  not  of 
purely  Greek  origin.  According  to  some  accounts, 
lie  belonged  to  the  Tyrrhenians  of  Lemnos  and 
Imbros,  and  is  said  to  have  been  an  engraver  of 
rings.  (Clemens  Alex.  Strong  i.  p.  300 ;  Schol. 
adP/at.  Hep.  p.  420,  ed.  Bekk- ;  Diog.  Laert  viii. 
1 ;  Porphyr.  Vii.  Pyth.  1,2.)  According  to  other 
accounts,  the  name  of  the  fiither  of  Pythagoras  was 
Maruiacus  whose  iatlier  Hippasns  came  from 
Phlius.     (Pans.  ii.  13  ;  Diog.  Laert.  viu.  1.) 

2.  Grandson  of  the  preceding,  and  son  of  Py- 
thagoras and  Theano.  According  to  some  accounts 
he  succeeded  Aristaeus  [Aristaeuk]  as  president 
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of  the  Pythagonn  KhooL    (Said.  9.%, 

Umbiich.  FdL  iyi.  c  36.)  AowdbtfU 
in  Photioa  (Cod.  359,  p.  418^  K  adrBtf 
died  young. 

3.  A  Stole  phOoMipliflr,  •  diMipl*  of  Fi 
He  flourished  aboat  &o.  110,  ana  wanmn 
been  one  of  the  moat  distugaiBhed  of  nia  ■ 
tanoht  at  Athena.  AjnongmapapikiraaA] 
of  Ascalon.  [AimocHuail  <Ci&dbffe 
OruL  I  11,  Aead.  ii.  22  ;  Eiuek  Frm^ 
xiT.  p.  739.)  [C.  P. 

MNE'SICLES  (MrnmicXft),  one  of  tl 
Athenian  artiata  of  the  aga  ii  Pcride^ 
architect  of  the  Prcpjfiata  of  the  Acnp 
building  of  which  oecupied  five  yean.  &c 
433.  It  is  atid  that,  diirina  the  piogRii 
work,  he  fisll  from  the  snamut  of  the  bnildi 
was  supposed  to  be  mortally  iajvied,  \ 
cured  by  an  herb  which  Athena  ahowed  le 
in  a  dream.  (Philoch«  #Wy.  p.  65  ;  Plat 
13.)  Pliny  relatee  the  lanie  otorjr  of  ailav* 
of  Periclea,  and  mentiona  a  celebfated  ittta 
same  slave  by  Stipaz,  whidi,  fraa  ita  attiia 
called  Spkuichnopteai  (Plin«  /T.  AT.  jobl  J  7 
uxiv.  8.8.  19.  §21.)  [P. 

MNESI'LOCHUS  {nw^mUrnxu),  mt 
thirty  tynuiU  at  Athena.     (Zea.  Bdka, 
§2.) 

2.  The  father  of  Choerina  or  Chiarilb,1i 
wife  of  Euripides  [Euaipioaa].  He  ii 
dnced  by  Ariatopbmee  aa  one  «f  the  d 
personae  in  the  Theamophoriaaaaa.  Tekdi 
quoted  by  the  afethor  of  the  life  of  Baripide 
lished  by  Elmsley  in  hia  edition  of  the  A 
asserted  that  Mneailochoa  aariatod  Eami 
the  composition  of  aome  of  hia  flajk  (Sn 
ECpiwUHit.) 

3.  Son  of  Enripidea  by  hk  wifc  Choera 
was  an  actor.    (Emrip,  VuL)  [C  P. 

MNESPMACHE  ^Mw^nMdxl|\  k  thi 
given  by  ApoUodoma  (iL  5.  |  5)  to  the  di 
of  DezameDoi,  more  uanallj  oallad  DM 
[DaxAMiNua.]  [L 

MNESPMACHUS  (Mv904MXai)L  1.J 
poet  of  the  Middle  Cooedy,  aeeocdiM  ti 
(jL  r.)  and  Athenaeua  (vii.  p.  320,  dij  ' 
also  confirmed  by  the  titlea  ofhia  pfoee^  1 
(p.  303)  calls  him  a  poet  of  the  Nov  C 
Nothing  further  is  known  i— |^ea1i^  bSpi 
following  pkya  of  hia  are  mentioDcd  z — 1. 1 
(Athen.  X.  p.  417,0.;  8nid.)i  2.  AdvmAatf 
viii.  p.  350,  e.).  3w  'Iww^pipmt  (SriA 
Athen.  viL  p  301,  d.  322,  e.  and  &  p 
where  a  passage  of  considenblo  length  k  f 
4.  ^Utwwot.  5.  'AAwitntmm  (IHom.  La& 
37).  The  Alcmaeon  refimd  to  in^k  phw 
poeed  br  Meineke  to  have  been  the  I^3a 
philosopher  of  that  name  [AxcuABOicJt  fti 
tenor  of  the  lines  quoted  by  DioacMa  Li 
6.  'Itf^orM  (Aelian«  H.  A.  xuL  4\  7. 
KaniKu  (SchoL  Ariat  Avm^  471;  mni 
the  correction  of  Menagina  on  Diog.  Laftt 
(Fabric  BiU,  Graec  ii.  470  ;  Metaak^  iii 
Gm.  Graec  p.  423w) 

2.  An  historical  writeiv  a  nativa  of 

author  of  a  work  entitled  Ai^Ucoeywi, 

scholiaat  on  AooUonina  Rhodin^  iTri4lt 
first  book,  which  treated  of  the  Seythim, 
referred  to  by  the  SchoL  on  ii.  1015l  (Voa 
Hut.  Graee.  p  471,  ed.  Woetcnnaaas  i 
Bibl.  Grace.  iL  470.)  ^f^  p., 


per- 
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MNRSI'PHILUS  {M«)o(^\D<),  in  AthMiiui, 

wlio  poinwd  DDt  lo  ThemisiiKlL's,    h-c  480,  lbs 

■gn«d  on  by  (he  Or«k  ^nomb,  viz.  lo  withdraw 

(he  Ant  fmn  Snhunu  and  Gjjiii  ilii>  IVnisim  nithr 

iathmu)  or  Carinlh.     Hfrcapun  T 

noAei  Kurfbudn  to  all    niiathi 

tbrnin    with   much    difficulty    pmalled    od   the 

According  to  Plnlinli,  Thfliii,tiicleg  hud,  in  ngreal 
Dinuure,  romed  hJniMlt  on  iho  model  of  Mnni- 
philui,  who,  h<  toUi  lu.  wk<  addicted  iiEithtr  to 
tha  BTti  of  rhetoric  nor  to  the  ipFCukiiona  of  pb  j- 
■ichI  phi1o»phy  ;  but  wmt  ft  niaci  of  ftound,  ilrong, 
pn«liail,good«n«c.  WitS  lu.iliing  nf  the  tojAiti 
■bout  him,  he  applied  himM-lf  rniirrl;  Ui  pulitiu, 
and  WB>  a  good  ipfcimaDof  an  AihcmanilalEinuu 
of  the  old  ichool  of  Solon.     TL19  intellMlual  con- 

hnld  fiction  of  chronologj,  conrcrted  into  one  of 
piTjonal  friendehip,  in  tha  Donquel  of  ihe  S«»en 
twRTi.  MCribed  to  Plutanli.  (llerod.»iii.ft7.  &c.; 
Plut.  TVnL  2,  1 1,  ifa  /femd.  Malign  31,  Ckm. 
SepLS^p.  II.)  [E.  E.1 

MNESIPTO'LEMUS  (Mn,d.T^A.^f),  an 
hittorical  writar,  who  waa  in  ^nt  faTOur  with 
AntiodiuatheOrest.  (Alhen.  iv.p.6!>7,  d.)  lie 
wai  Miriied  by  Iha  ramie  poet  Kjiinicui.  (Athen. 
I.  p.43>.b.)  (C,  P.  M.] 

MNESI'STRATUa  K  An  niliuawner  men- 
tioned b;  Cenaorinui  {dt  Iht  Nit.  c.  IK).  He 
H'U  the  author  of  a  modiB(*tiati  of  the  cycle,  coUrd 

1.  A  natire  of  Thaasa,  a  diedple  of  Plato. 
(Diog.  Laert.  iiL  47.) 

There  wu  ■  lecl  of  phQiiuphen  called  Hne- 
■iiirateina,  but  who  theit  fonndei  wuiinot  knonn. 
(Athen.TiLp.27S.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

MNESI'THEUSorMNASI'THEUS,»  Sicjo- 
nlaH  painter  of  lome  note.  (Plin,  ^.  A',  ok.  1 1. 
a.  40.  9  43.)  [P.  S.] 

MNF.S1'TI1EUS  (Mn|i>(««iO>  ■  pl<y■>ciw^  who 
wai  B  iiRllve  of  Athena,  and  lived  ptobabl;  in  the 
fourth  cenlnrr  u.  c,  aa  he  in  qunled  b;  tbe  comic 
port  Aleiii  (ap.  Atbtn.  Ik>,,o,v,.  t.%  M.  p.  419). 
He  belonged  to  the  mediod  tr<  t  of  (he  Ifogmatiri 
(Giien,  tMni.  c  4,  toL  lii.  p.  b'SS,  A  I'wu  &««. 
adt.  Eraiiilr.  c.  S.  ¥oL  u.  p.  IU3).  He  enjojed  ■ 
great  rcpulBlion,  and  wu  particnlailf  celebrated 
for  hie  claHiftratioD  of  diaCBHw  (Id.  ad  Glaue.  it 
Mflh.  Mxd.l  I,  ToL  xLp.  I).  He  «role  a  wnk 
"thi  Diet,"  Iltpl  "ESfffTBr,  or,  acconiing  lo  Galen 
{De  Alim.  FaadL  iL  61,  toL  li.  p.  6H),  Htpl 
'EJ)<01u1tw,  which  it  Mrenl  titnee  quoted  by 
Aihenneut  (ii.  S4,  67,  in.  60,  92,  96,  106, 131, 
viiL  357,  &c).  He  wnile  another  work,  Ittpl  K* 
e-ruritaS,  ■•  On  Tippling"  {N.  IbU.  xL  4B3I,  in 
nhich  be  reeonunended  Ihii  practice.  He  it  (n- 
ijuenlly  mentioned  by  Galcn,  and  geoenilly  in 
fnmunhle  termi ;  ai  alio  by  Rufni  Ephetiui, 
A.  Celliui  (liii.  30),  Soranui  {Dt  Arii  ObHHr. 
pp.  184,  201),  Pliny  («.  .V.  iiL  9),  Ptuuucli 
(tJamW.  Nat.  c.  26.  Tol.  T.  p.  334.  ni.  Tauchn.), 
and  Orihaaiua  [.Coll.  Mtdir.  -iii.  9.  38,  pp.  34i 
3.^7).  See  alto  Dieti^  Mnl-a  i*  Hipper',  et 
CW.  toI,  i.  pp.239,  240.  '-■41  i  nnd  Mallhaei'. 
Colloction,  entitled  "XXI.  \>t.  et  Oar.  Mrdi- 
cor.  OiwL  Opote."  UU  tomb  *u  lliU  o.imling 
in   Attica   in  tha  time  of  Ptuuiiiu  (All.  c.  37. 

l  A  phywian  a(  Cyakna  in  Myiiai  qaowd  by 


MOCHUS. 
Orihaiiui  (C«ll.  ^Mic  it.  4.  p.  S.fl).     See  alio 
Mntthaei'i  ColWilon  quoted  abore.       \Vi.  A.  O.] 

MNESITI'MlTSorMNASITndUS,a|iaintn 
of  ume  nole.  wa*  the  too  and  dieciple  of  Aritloni- 
dei  [Plin.W.iV.«IT.II.fc40.  »42-)        [P- S.] 

MNESTEK  (Hnjimv))-  1-  A  celebralad  pai^ 
lomime  oclor  in  the  reigni  of  Caligula  and  ClaB- 
diut.  Tbe  fonaer  nnpcnir  pHicd  Mneatct'i  acting 
to  highly,  that  he  uwt  lo  kin  him  before  the  nu- 
dience,  and  once  chaitiaed  with  hit  own  handi  in 
cquei  who  had  made  iotne  diilurbUKe  duiing  hit 
perfoTmanccL  It  witaccounlfd  ainanglhe  porlenli 
of  Caligtihi*!  death    (hat  an   Ibe  Diatning  of  hit 

tragedian  Neoptolemut,  cenluriet  beforr,  had  acted 
on  the  day  of  Philip  of  Macnian't  murder  by  Pan- 
•oniai.  a  c.  S36.  Under  Chuidiut  Mnctter  »• 
Mined  hit  popularity  aiid  bit  biour  at  coun.  Ha 
wet  lunoDg  Ihe  many  lovrrt  af  Poppaea  Sabina, 
the  mother  of  Nero'i  empieu,  and  of  Heaialina, 
tha  wife  of  Cbudiui.  [MaMAMKi.]  At  finl, 
through  dread  of  the  empeinr,  Mnetter  K}ected 
MewOina't  adiancei.  Dot  the  bad  the  art  to 
penuade  her  imbecile  hutband  to  command  tbe  ro- 

and,  tai  lapplanled  hy  C  Siliua,  he  nrnajnedhai 
(ifgBrite.  That  the  night  have  bit  todely  with- 
out inlerruptioB,  ihe  eompelted  him  to  afaiuidoo 
Ifae  'logo,  and  ihereliy  nearly  accauaoad  a  aarioua 
riot  at  Rome,  for  the  people  reaenlod  the  actifico 
of  their  pleaauiea  to  thoae  of  Ihe  empraafc  Tha 
tumult  waa  in  tome  meuure  appeaaed  by  ■  Cooliih 
eicuae  which  Claudiut  auigBed  (or  Mnrater'a  ab- 
•ence ;  be  told  the  people  that  "  Mnnler  belonged 
lo  hia  wifa^bo  had  no  power  to  make  him  act." 
On  the  triumph  for  the  campaign  in  BnUiin,  A.  n. 
44,  the  bniu  money  ijtued  in  Caligula^  nign  waa 
called  in  and  toclted  down,  and  put  of  Ibe  nwlkl 
cat!  into  lUttiei  at  Mnuter.  Be  wu  intaind  ui 
Meatalina'i  rain,  and  wat  put  to  deal 
tbe  emperor^  own  older  of  compliance 
(SneLGi/.  36,53.37;  Tac.  Ami.tl  «,  »l  ')«'• 
Mori.  Clamd.  rd.  Blpoul.  p.  236;  Diou  Caai^  li. 
33,  38,  31.) 

Q,  A  frerdman  of  Agripplna.  Iha  reothar  of 
Nera,  who,  nfief  her  dealh.  either  from  grief  fur 
hit  patnmeH,  or  fnim  dread  of  eiile,  ilew  himaaU 
on  bet  tomb,  neai  Uiaenuu,  a,  b.  GU.  (Tac.  Ama. 
iiT.g.)  (W.  B.a] 

HNESTIIEUS,  a  Trajan,  who  a««npam«l 
Anteaa  to  Italy,  nod  it  davribad  by  Virgil  at  Iha 
anmtnl  hero  of  the  MMomii.  (Vtrg.  ^aa.  T.  117, 

*«.)  lua.! 

MOA'GGTES,  lymnt  of  the  CibymtM,  is  Vf. 

per  Phrygia,  had  mad*  himtoU'  cotiipicuout  by  hu 
enmity  lo  Rome  durinic  tha  war  with  Aalioehaa 
Uie  Grtnt.  In  B.^  ISa.tba  eontui  Oi.  Manliua 
Volio.  eendenmed  Miwin  to  pay  ■  fine  of  100 
talenli  and  lo  fumiah  1(1,000  medimni  of  wWai 
for  Ihe  uie  of  the  icgioni.  (Polvb.  nib  17i 
Ut.  uxflit  14.)  IW.  B.  y.) 

MOCIll'S  (Mwx*')  a  natin  of  Phoenicia.  U» 
inlhor  of  a  woik  on  PUenician  hittory  quoled  by 
Athenaent  (iii.  p.  ISO.  a).  !«tnbo  (iri.  p.  lA?) 
apraka  of  one  Mochna  or  Mowbaa  (tha  r**ding 
laiiei)  of  Sidoo,  aa  Iha  aulhoc  of  ihe  atomic  Ihaerj. 
and  aan  that  h<i  waa  mirt  ancinl  than  Iho  Tnjan 

war,    'Tbi.  .lalcDH-    '      -' '     — •-  — 

of  Poaidoniuv     It 

from  iuch  a  leaniy  notice  whether  ba  lafta 

MOM  peoMW  x  wtotbat  i»  itaUjrlmd  m 
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It  has  genorally  be<rn  suppoaed  that  the  Ochus 
mentioned  by  Diogeuct  Laertiui  (i.  1)  U  the  laine 
person  as  the  Mochus  referred  to  by  Athenaeos. 
Suidus  nlAO  calls  him  OcIiuh  ;  but  he  has  eTidently 
only  copied  the  passage  in  Diogenes  Laertius.  But 
the  mistake,  if  it  in  one,  may  easily  have  crept  into 
the  MSS.  before  his  tinu'.  Josephus  {Ant,  JuJ,  i. 
8.  s.  5)  refers  to  Mochus,  as  do  also  Tatianus  {adv. 
Utnt.  p.  wl7)  and  Kusebius  (/'rutT).  Aniffj^.  x.  p. 
2«l>).  (Fabric.  UiU.  Grucc.  vol.  i.  p.  226,  toL  iiL 
p.  807  ;  VossiuB,  de  Hist.  Grate,  p.  471,  ed. 
AVestemiann.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

MOCILLA,  L.  JU'LIUS,  a  man  of  praetorian 
rank,  who  espoused  the  republican  party  after  the 
d»-ath  of  Julius  Caesar,  and  fought  in  the  army  of 
Cussius  and  Brutus  at  the  battle  of  Philippi  (  b.  & 
42).  After  the  loss  of  that  battle  ho  Hod  to 
Samothrace,  with  his  son  and  others  of  his  party, 
and  their  wants  were  supplied  by  Pomponius 
Atticufi,  who  sent  from  Epeirus  every  thing  that 
thev  neeiUsl.     ((.'oni.  Nep.  AUic  11.) 

MODKUATUS,  a  native  of  Gades,  a  distin- 
guished follower  of  the  Pythai^orean  system,  who 
ilourished  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Nero.  He 
wrote  a  work  on  the  dogmas  of  his  sect  lie 
was  a  man  of  conbidernble  eloquence,  and  was  to 
some  extent  imitated  by  lamblichus.  (Porphyr. 
p.  32  ;  tJuidas,  i.  v.  TaJitipa.)  A  fragment  of  his 
ia  pr(>servt>d  in  Stobaeus  {Eclog.  p.  3).    [C.  P.  M*] 

MODKSTl'xNL'S,  HERK'NNIUS,  a  Iloman 
jurist,  and  a  pupil  of  Ulpian,  whom  Modestinus 
cites  in  tenns  of  high  commendation.  (Dig.  2G. 
tit.  6.  s.  2.)  His  name,  Ilerennius,  is  mentioned 
in  a  passage  of  Ulpian  (Dig.  47.  tit.  2.  s.  53.  §  20), 
if  the  Ilerennius  Mode&tinus  there  mentioned  is 
the  jurist,  which  we  assume  to  be  the  fact.  The 
words  of  Ulpian,  **  Ilcrenuio  Modestino  studioso 
nico  de  Dalnuitia  con»ulenti  reserlpsi,^'  are  ambi- 
guous :  some  take  them  to  mean  that  Modestinus 
was  a  native  of  Dalmutio,  which  caimot  be  the 
me<uiing  of  the  words  ;  others  more  probably  take 
the  words  to  mean  tliut  Modestinus  was  then  in 
Dulmatiu.  But  the  assumption  that  he  was  pro- 
CDiisul  of  Dalmatia  in  nut  proved  by  the  words 
of  Ulpian,  who  would  hardly  have  omitted  his 
title  if  Mudestiiius  held  that  rank.  All  that  we 
can  conclude  from  the  words  of  Ulpian  is  that 
Modestinus  asked  his  advice  about  Dalmatia. 
Zimmern  says  that  "  he  m.ay  have  been  the  person 
who  in  the  year  979  (a.  d.  22G),  as  proconsul  of 
Dalmatia,  decided  an  eighteen  years'  suit;'*  and 
this  di-cision,  he  says,  is  mentioned  in  an  inscrip- 
tion in  Fabretti  (p.  278).  This  is  one  of  the 
strangest  blunders  ever  made.  The  matter  is  stated 
correctly  by  Puchta.  (CVir«ia,yoL  L  p.  489.)  The 
name  of  Herennius  Modestinus  occurs  in  an  inscrip- 
tii)n,  which  inscription  also  states  that  the  first  de- 
cision in  the  matter  referred  to  by  the  inscription 
w;is  made  by  Aclius  Florianus ;  it  was  confirmed 
by  Herennius  Modestinus,  and  again  confirmed  by 
Faltonius  Rcstitutianus,  praeft*ctus  vigilum.  This 
inscription  was  found  at  Rome,  and  it  contains 
iiDthing  about  Dalmatia  ;  and  yet  the  conclusion  of 
Zinunern  is  that  the  passage  in  Ulpian,  which  was 
probably  written  in  the  time  of  Caracalla,  and  this 
inscription,  which  records  a  judgment  in  the  time  of 
Alexander  ^H'verus,  establish  the  fiut  of  Modestinus 
bt'ing  governor  of  Dalmatia. 

Modestinus  was  writing  under  Alexander  SerenUi 
as  app<'ars  from  the  tenns  in  which  he  mentions  the 
nnpcrnr  (Dig.  48.  tit.  10.  •.  29)  ;  and  he  was  one 
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of  hit  consiliarii.  He  alio  tttO|^t  hw  I 
younger  Masaminiia.  (GipitoL  Mammum. 
1.)  in  a  rescript  cf  Gordim  (a.  d.  2S9)  n 
ii  made  of  a  Retponaam  which  Miti^miinii 

?iTen  to  the  penou  to  whom  the  reacript  is  dii 
Cod.  3.  Ut.42.  a.  5.)  Ifodeatinns  oAoi 
Ulpian,  and  he  it  cited  hj  Aueiiaa  Ax 
Charisios. 

Though  Modeitiniis  ia  the  Uteat  of  the 
Roman  jurists,  he  ranka  among  the  most  i 
guished.  Thera  are  345  cxeeipta  in  the  i 
from  his  writingi»  the  titlea  of  which  shv 
extent  and  rariety  of  hia  Uibonra. 

Modestinus  wrote  both  in  Greek  and  J 
From  the  six  books  of  Encmtaiiomm^  whiA 
written  in  Greek,  an  extract,  which  contaii 
beginning  of  the  work,  is  preaecied  in  the  ] 
(27.  tit  1).  There  are  also  ezeerpCs  from  tbi 
books  of  Diffknntim,  ten  booka  of  Bty^u 
teen  books  of  Heapoma^  twelre  boidca  of  Pmn 
from  which  there  are  many  extracts,  fimr  beo 
Poenae^  and  the  single  tientiaea  />f  Bm 
Owi&eu,  IM  Emremaiim  or  iitunmaiiBm, 
Inqffhioao  7rf/ame»to,  De  Afeummwrnemtm, 
De  Praewriptkmilma.  Thia  laat  work  ■■tbr 
tinguishcd  irom  another  of  the  aamo  ■■§,  v 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  Florantiae  IbAk, 
whidi  consisted  of  four  booka  at  leart.  (D^ 
tiLl.i.101.)  Otherworkswere,/3toiMtBAViH 
IH  Diffcrtntia  Dotu,  and  the  wiMkfjLt  tivatitB 
LeyiUis  ei  Fidaeommia$igf  and  De  TMfaa 
which  are  mentioned  in  the  Florentine  ladeSi 

The  Florentine  Index  doea  not  mcBiiaa 
Libri  ad  QuiMtutn  Mmdmm^  though  dicre  ait 
excerpts  from  this  work  in  the  Digest,  ficn 
fourteenth  and  thirty-firat  booka  icneeii 
(Dig.  41.  tit  l.s.  53, 64.) 

A  rescript  of  the  emperors  Septimina  Sercrai 
Antoninus  Carscalk,  a.  n.  204  (Cod.  4.  tit  2. 
can  hardly  have  been  diructed  to  thU  IffpiWit 
who  lived  to  the  time  of  Oordian  ;  for  it  ii  ^ 
thirty- live  years  before  the  time  oif  GordisB, 
besides  this,  the  demand  of  Modeatinns  is  A 
tensed  as  neither  eqaitable  nor  nsnaL  (U.Or 
Viiae  JurimxmnUiorum^  &.C.  ;  Pnchta,  Cknm 
In$tiiMticmen^  vol.  L  p.  459  ;  Zimmcm,  Gsd 
det  Hiim,  Pntatnektgf  p.  383  ;  Fubietti,  /■ 
Auiig^  Romae,  1699,  p.  278.)  [a  I 

MODESTUS.  1.  The  author  of  a  lAA 
Voculmiii  JRei  MUiittria^  addresaed  to  the  cs 
Tucitos.  It  contains  an  exphmation  of  sons 
mon  terms,  and  an  outline  of  the  arstem  pai 
at  that  period  in  classifying  and  disdpliai^ 
diers.  It  is  very  brief^  and  preaenta  no  faata 
interest  or  importance.  The  compiler  hm 
most  unjustly  chaiged  with  copying  Yiiniiis. 
flourisheid  neeriy  a  oentnrj  later  nndtf  V 
tinianus. 

Modestus  first  appeared  in  a  4to  toIum  wi 
date  and  without  name  of  place  or  prialH 
which,  according  to  the  best  bibUofrapUB^ 
thorities,  was  printed  at  Rome  by  JoIschoRa 
Bopardia  about  1474,  and  eontaina  alao  Pomp 
Lactus  de  MagidratUmg  Urbie^  The 
subsequently  included  in  all  the  chieL 

Scrijttoret  de  lie  AiilUari^  and  apnieri  

best  form  in  the  edition  of  that  Conna  pobi 
with  the  notes  of  SteTechiua,  Modiua^and  8d 
rius  at  Wesel  (  VemUa  Otcomas),  8yo,  1680L 

2.  The  name  of  Modestns  is  pte6xed  la  I 
elegiac  distichs  in  the  Latin  Anihologr,  tht  i 
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rf the  dying  Lucn tin.   Thu  vtnri  ure  verj-hoiMid 

we   know    noidiin'    nf    iho    nuihur.     (Butmsnn, 

jintiol.  £<K.  ii-  171.  NI...W7.  M,-yiT,)      [\V.  K.] 

MODBSTUS,  JU  LlUSa  'rtcdman  of  Juliu. 

perorAufniMoi  [Uv..iM»],follnWFd  in  Iht  (aav- 
iMpi  of  hii  pBtiiici.  ai]i ■■    * 


(W/— 


He 


ii.  9 ;  Macrsb. 


(IJuet.  <lt  lllatt.  Gn 
ikil<irn.\.l.  10,  16.) 

MO'lHUS,  H  Bonmn  vatnr,  which  rmely  oe- 
eure.     Varro  (ijr  «»  ««(,  ii.  7)  ipMki  of  a  Q. 

Miidiui  Equicului,  and  Cicrni  (  I'n-r.  ii.  4a)ofa 
M.  Mudiui.  Jtiveiml  (iii.  130)  alio  mtnlkuiii  ■ 
riih  lloman  matiMn  if  the  imm*  of  Modi*. 

MOKKA'GENKS  (M»,pir,i>nn),  one  of  the 
tiniil  Indf-guiirili  at  Ihc  Egyptian  conn,  -«■<  n*- 
piTli-d  by  Ihe  proHigale  Agathocld,  who  had  bnm 
iiiinitlei  of  Ptolemy  PhilupUtr.  and  WM  no* 
guardian  of  the  young  KpiphancBt  of  being  Iraguvd 
nith  Tlepolemuii  nnd  olhen  in  a  conipinuy  agnintl 
lilm.  Agalhoclrs  mcucdiiiiily  ordrnd  Nicmtntut, 
his  »ecretary,  to  riomine  Mocmgrnea «ith  lorliirt. 
M'hcn  ihe  UtWf  liiid  W(n  iiripptd  fur  ihii  puipoi*, 
a  Knant  entrnil  and  whiigiend  ninelhing  in  tfa< 
<-nr  of  Nicnttnlii*.  uho  inimedialtlj  left  Ihe  room 
in  gR«l  ^talinn.     The  nllcndanU,  who  were  to 


nnder  for  • 


.'ilhdrei 


mil   then 


Tngcnn.  ttiuii  lufl  alone,  fled  foilb, 

a  parly  of  toldiFn  tip™  oikinj!  ihrir  mid-dny  meal, 
nnd  by  hi>  nhartntiuni  incited  [hem  10  niM  the 
tnmuli  which  enili'd  in  the  miirdrr  of  Agathocle* 
and  hia  fkmily,  b.c. -202.  {Poljb.  xi.  37,  &t) 
tAOATHOCLl*.]  [E.E.] 

MOBRIS  or  MYRI3(Mo:iHI,  Hi:f<.i).a  king 
of  ^ypl,  who,  Hemiotu.  tell*  at,  nigned  lome 
900  yr.ir*  before  his  own  li'it  lo  that  cMinlry, 
nhlchvema  to  h.ive  been  about  B.C  (50.  Ae- 
citrding  to  Diivlr.rii%  \it  wai  twelve  genemtioni 
nfU'r  Ut'honue.  ili»  UaaAn  of  MemphiL  We 
hear  of  Moerii  ilint  he  eri'cted  the  northern  gale- 
w:iy  of  (he  (enipl>.  l'I  lli'phnrilni  at  Memphli,  and 
thnt  he  formed   th<-  lake  known  by  hi*  muni  and 

the  WBlen  of  llie  riier  when  they  were  inper- 
iii'undant,  and  In  luppiy  Ihe  defect  when  thej  did 
not  ri*e  eufficipnily.  In  iha  tak*  he  built  two 
prranid*.  Da  ench  of  which  o-ai  n  rtons  atnlue, 
■enied  on  a  thnnn',  nnil  intended  to  npreHnt  him- 
•elf  and  hii  wit-'.  lli>.  retcnue  fmm  the  fiihing  of 
the  lake  wai  irrv  \i,rf^,  and  wn«  giien  10  the 
queen  for  her  j-HTiiPiial  cipenee*  in  dreu  and  per- 
funiea.  According  to  a  >IalenieDt  of  Antnzleidei, 
quoted  by  Diogenc*  Lairrliu,  Moerii  wai  the  dit- 
eorererof  Iheelrmenti  of  geometry.  (Uerod.  ii. 
13,101,  149  1  Diod.  1.62;  Plio.  fl.N.  T.  S, 
iiitI  13;  Stnli.  iTii.  pp.  769,  80.1,  810;  Ulog. 
Ijic'it.  liii.  1 1  ;  comp.  Menlg.  ad  lor.  ;  PUt. 
Phiuilr.  p.  ^H  ;  nunieu,  Aiy^nu  Sl/J'e  !■  lUr 
HWi'jK>c'<tic«(.',%o1.ii.  p.  19S,&c.)  [B  £.) 

MlJKKIS  (Marpiil.  tommonly  called  MOERIS 
ATTl'CISTA,    a  d.,iiriguUlicd   gpimnu 


MOIRA.  IIW 

■THiBiifi  as  Ihe  ugme  of  ihe  Inaliae  ilaelf. 

manutcripu  the  name  of  iho  aaihoi  ii 

Eumoeria  or  EiiDioeiidei,    Of  the  penonni 

hialory  of  the  author  nothing  1>  known.     He  jm 

conjectured   to  have  lived  about  the  I'nd  of  the 

ind  crutuiy  after  ChriiL     liii  Ireatiie  it  ■  lurt 

ontpariaon  of  the  Attic  wiib  other  Oieek  dia- 

■ ;  conttstlDE  of  a  liit  of  Attic  word*  and  ei- 

i*iun>,   which  an  illuatiated  or  eipbuned   bf 

K  of  other  dinlfcM,    etpecially    the  coaiiBM 

Gceek.     Thuuith  inriou*  manuacripl*  had  been  re- 

fenrd  to  by  different  Kholart,  the  work  wa*  finl 

publiihed  in  I7I'2,  at  Oiford.  edited  by  Hndiun. 

A  belter  edition  ii  thai  by  PirtKn,     More  reteul 

edition*  have  appeared  in  Oermanj  by  Kocli  and 

Jacobila.  [C.  P.  M.] 

MOKltO  (H»^).  or  MYRO  (Hofi-i),  a  Ry- 
aintine  poeteat.  the  wife  of  Andnunachui  aonuimeil 
Philologu*,  and  mother  of  ttio  giammatian  and 
tragu  poet  flomeru*  [Hollliiua].  She  iirote 
epic,  elegiac  and  lyric  poeou.  Alheiuen*  (ij.  p. 
490,0.)  quote*  ■  puuge  (Tom  a  poem  written  by 
"  Mniiaoaini.  KuBtatllJut  (oJ  H.'  l\. 
p.  247)  mentiouaahymn  to  PoHadon,  Ae  prodnc- 
lion  of  Mcn>,  who  i*  probably  idsoticat  with 
Moero,  who  ii  oUled  Myro  by  Suida^  Une  of 
her  epigrania  li  cflnlained  in  ihe  Anthology  (li.  I ). 
Other  fiagment*  are  given  in  Brnnck'a  AnaL  »oL  J, 
p.  303.  (Suido*.  1.  F.  MufMf,  with  KSatei'i  Dole  i 
fa\inc  BOL  Gtok.  toLiUp.  131,  ftc;  Oroddedi, 
/a-iliu  /fiat  Grate.  £•!.  iL  p.  4.)  [a  P.  H.] 

MDEROCLES  (M^vexAqt).  an  Athenian  on. 
tor,  a  nnliTB  of  Salamia.  He  wa*  a'con  temporary 
of  DtnKHtbenei,  and  tike  him  an  opponent  of 
Philip  and  Aleiandei.  aiid  waa  one  of  the  anti- 
Moonionian  orator*  whom  Aleiaoder  damandod  to 
hat*  gi>e«  op  to  him  after  the  dratmctioD  of 
Thebn,  tliniigh  he  uibaeqnently  withdrew  hi* 
demand  on  the  mediation  of  Demade*.  (Atrian, 
i.  10.  3  7.)  W*  Km]  menliuQ  of  him  a*  the  ad- 
vocate af  Theocrine*  {Thvockimk*],  and  In  iha 
ofBtion  a^nat  Tbeocrinei.  which  ia  uaually  placed 
among  thoio  of  Denio*lhene*  (p.  1339.  ed.  lUlake), 
he  i*  ipoken  of  na  the  author  of  a  decnc  iu  aceoid- 
■nee  with  which  the  Atheniana  and  theii  ailic* 
the  1  , . 

prOHOuied  by  Eubu^i 
an  act  of  eiiortion  pnccited  npnn  the**  who  miled 
the  ailvei  niiuea  ( Dem. <f> /~u/n  /.«;.  e.  SI.  p,  OS), 
and  Timoclea,  the  comic  poet  [up.  A  then.  viiL  p.  34 1 ) 
apaka  of  him  a>  hating  received  bnW*  (turn  IUp- 
pala*.  At  one  period  of  hia  life  he  had  been  tn- 
priHued,  though  we  do  not  know  on  what  charge. 
He  wa*  aflerwarda  the  amiMr  of  lb*  mm  of 
Lycnrga*.  according  to  DemuathviiM  {t^itL  3,  f, 
I47S).  Accordiiig  U  Plutarch,  howetot,  U  wai 
Meneaarchmu*  on  whoia  eharg*  they  wm  impai- 
aoned  ( I'd.  X  OmL  p.  8IV8).  HocmlMb  men- 
tioned by  Ariitolle  (Met  tIL  10).      [C.P-H.] 

MOIRA  (Mo:^)  pnperly  u^lic*  ~a  (han," 
and  a*  a  pmoniiicatioo  ~  the  deity  who  aa-^ —  '* 

every  man  hi*  fiiie  or  I 

Homer  uanally  ipeak* 
oely  once  mention*  the  MtSpm  in  Ihe  plun 
iiiv.  '29.)     In  hia  puema  Muini  It  bu  pan 
which,  at  the  birth  of  nun,  aplii*  out  the  thread  of 
bii  future  lif*  {tl.  i 


waaiigntu 
Ihe  htU^ 
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the  power  of  other  gods  over  the  life  of  man  it 
expretaed.  (//.  zzir.  525,  Od.  u  17,  iii.  208.  ir. 
208.)  But  the  penonification  of  hit  Moira  ii  not 
complete,  fur  he  mentions  no  particuhir  appearance 
of  the  godde«s,  no  attribute*,  and  no  parentage ; 
and  his  Moira  it  therefore  quite  synonymous  with 
Alaa.  (//.  XX.  127,  xxiv.  209.)  If  in  Od.  TiL 
197,  the  KaroicAcvdffi  are  the  Moiroe,  and  not  the 
Eileithyioe,  as  some  suppose,  AJaa  and  Moira 
would  indeed  be  two  distinct  beings,  but  still 
beings  performing  entirely  the  same  functions. 

The  Homeric  Moira  is  not,  as  some  have  thought, 
an  inflexible  fate,  to  which  the  gods  themselves 
must  bow ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  Zeus,  as  the 
fiither  of  gods  and  men,  weighs  out  their  fiste 
to  them  (//.  viiu  69,  xxii.  209  ;  comp.  xix.  108) ; 
and  if  he  chooses,  he  has  the  power  of  saving  eren 
those  who  are  already  on  the  point  of  being  seiied 
by  their  fate  (//.  zvi.  434,  441,  443)  ;  nay,  as 
Fate  does  not  abruptly  interfere  in  human  affiurs, 
liUt  avails  herself  of  intermediate  causes,  and  deter- 
mines the  lot  of  mortals  not  absolutely,  but  only 
conditionally,  even  man  himself^  in  his  freedom,  is 
allowed  to  exercise  a  certain  influence  upon  her. 
{Od.  i.  34,  //.  ix.  411,  zvi.  685.)  As  man's  fitte 
terminates  at  his  death,  the  goddess  of  £eite  at  the 
clode  of  lite  becomes  the  goddess  of  death,  noTpa 
dayaroio  {(Ml.  zziv.  29,  ii.  100,  iii.  238),  and  is 
mentioned  along  with  death  itself,  and  with 
Apollo,  the  briiiger  of  death.  (//.  iii  101,  v.  83, 
zvi.  434,  853,  zx.  477,  xxi.  101,  xxiv.  132.) 

Ilcsiod  {Thfoff,  217,  &c.,  904  ;  comp.  Apollod. 
i  3.  §  1)  hav  the  personification  of  the  Moiiae 
complete  ;  for  he  calls  them,  together  with  the 
Kcres,  daughters  of  Night ;  and  distinguishes  three, 
riz.  Clothi),  or  the  spinning  fate ;  Lachesis,  or 
the  one  who  assigns  to  man  his  fate  ;  and  Atropos, 
or  the  fiite  that  cannot  be  avoided.  According  to 
this  genealogy,  the  Moirac  must  be  considered  as 
in  a  state  of  dcpiMidence  upon  their  father,  and  as 
agreeing  with  liis»  couum^Is.  Hence  he  is  called 
Moipa7c7i7t,  i.  c.  the  guide  or  leader  of  the  Moirae 
(Pan A.  V.  15.  §  4), and  hence  also  they  were  repre- 
sented along  with  their  father  in  temples  and 
works  of  art,  as  at  Megara(Paus.  i.  40.  §  3),  in 
the  temple  of  Despocna  in  Arcadia  (viii.  37.  §  1 ), 
and  at  Delphi  (x.  24.  §  4  ;  comp.  viiL  42.  §  2). 
They  are  further  described  as  engraving  on  in- 
destructible tables  the  decrees  of  their  father  Zeus. 
(Claudian,  xv.  202  ;  comp.  Ov.  AfeU  xv.  808, 
&c)  Later  writers  differ  in  their  genealogy  of  the 
Moirac  from  that  of  Hesiod  ;  thus  thev  are  called 
children  of  Erebus  and  Night  (Cic.  De  NaL  Deor, 
iii.  17),  of  Cronos  and  Night  (Tzetz.  cut  Z>yr.  406), 
of  Ge  and  Oceanus  (Athenag.  15  ;  Lycoph.  144), 
or  lastly  of  Ananke  or  Necessity.  (Plat.  De  He 
/*«/;/.  p.  617,  d.) 

It  cannot  )>e  surprising  to  fmd  that  the  character 
and  nature  of  the  Moirac  were  conceived  differently 
at  ditferent  times  and  by  different  authors.  Some- 
times they  appear  as  divinities  of  fate  in  the  strict 
honse  of  the  t«rni,  and  sometimes  only  as  allego- 
rical divinities  of  the  duration  of  human  life.  In 
tlie  former  character  they  are  independent,  at  the 
helm  of  necessity,  direct  fate,  and  watch  that  the 
fate  assigned  to  every  being  by  eternal  laws 
miiy  take  its  cours4>  without  obstruction  (Aeschyl. 
Prom.  51 1,  515)  ;  and  Zeus,  as  well  as  the  other 
gods  and  men,  must  submit  to  them.  (Herod.  L 
91  ;  Lactant.  InUUut.  i.  11,  13;  Stob.  Edog.  i. 
pp.  152,  170.)     Tiiey  assign  to  the  Erinnyes,  who 


inflict  the  pnnishmeni  for  evil  ilandi,  tlMir  p 
function! ;  and  with  thom  ther  dind  frto  m 
ing  to  the  lawa  of  neeeuity,  wMm  they  an  i 
timet  called  the  naten  of  the  Erinnyaa.  (Aa 
Ann.  335,  962,  /Vom.  fiI6,  696,  895  ;  Tm 
Lye,  406.)  Later  poeU  alao  conceiva  the  U 
in  the  same  chaiacter.  (Viig;  ^aa.  t,  798 
147  ;  TibolL  L  8.  2 ;  Ot.  7WML  t.  9.  17, 
XT.  781  ;  Hoiat  Cbnn.  Smto,  2ft,  dec.)  1 
grave  and  mighty  gnddeaiea  wera  wptraiati 
the  earliest  artiste  with  ataffii  or  Mepcna 
symbol  of  dominion  ;  and  Plato  (At  A  Pi 
617)  even  mentiona  their  crowna*  {^Hm, 
Ctenu  torn,  tl  taL  B.) 

The  Moime,  at  the  diTinitiaa  of  the  donti 
human  life,  which  ia  detetmined  by  the  two  | 
of  birth  and  of  death,  are  conoeivad  eitlHr  m 
desies  of  birth  or  at  goddjiaei  of  death,  and  1 
their  number  wat  two,  aa  at  DelphL  {PmaiL.  i 
§  4  I  Plat  de  lYamq.  An.  16,  «U  Ei  s^  A^ 
From  thii  drcomttance  we  may  pfrhafrt  mfa 
originally  the  Qreeka  conceiTad  of  only  one  H 
and  that  tubteqoently  a  eonaidctrntionof  hcrai 
and  attributes  led  to  the  belief  in  twa,  mk 
mately  in  three  Moirae  ;  thon^  a  iJimfft-**" 
the  functkmt  among  the  three  waa  aiC  tniedy 
served,  for  in  Ovid,  for  example  (•^Xttittf  j, 
TibuUus  (i.  8.1.),  all  three  are  detcribtdMi 
ning,  although  this  ihonld  be  llie  fnneiion  of  CI 
alone,  who  is,  in  foct,  often  mentionad  alaae  m 
rcpresenutive  of  aU.  (Piad.  OL  L  40 ;  0« 
Ut>,  lb'4,  FomL  vi.  757,  Em  BomL  ir.  15.  96.) 
goddesses  of  birth,  who  tpin  the  thread  of  b 
ning  life,  and  even  propheay  the  Cue  of  the  ai 
bom,  they  are  mentioned  along  with  ESeill 
who  it  called  their  companion  and  wdpw^u,  (F 
viil  21.  §  2  ;  Phit.  Sywtpot.  p.  206,  d.;  Piai 
vi.  70,  Senu  vii.  I  ;  Anton.  Lib.  29  ;  coofL  fi 
Iphitf.  TVuir.  207.)  In  a  aimilar  oqncity  they 
alto  joined  with  Prometheoa,  the  fbrmei^  or  en 
of  the  human  race  in  general.  (Hygia.  PttL  i 
ii.  15.)  The  tymbol  with  which  Uiey,  or  m 
Clotho  alone,  are  repreaented  to  indicate  this  f 
tion,  is  a  spindle,  and  the  idea  implied  in  it 
carried  out  so  for,  that  Mmietimea  we  lead  of  I 
breaking  or  cutting  df  the  thread  when  Kfe  i 
end.  (Ov.  Am.  ii.  6. 46 ;  Plat,  dm  Rm  PttbL  piC 
Being  goddesses  of  fate,  they  moat  neetaM 
know  the  foture,  which  at  timeo  thcw  niTod. 
thus  become  prophetic  divinitietb  (Or.  MtU 
454,  JViMi.  V.  3. 25  ;  TibulL  i.  &  1,  ir.  9.  9; 
tull.  64.  307.)  At  Boddetaea  of  death,  they 
pear  togetlier  with  the  Korea  (Hea.  ScmL  i 
258)  and  the  infernal  Erinnyea,  with  whom^ 
are  even  confounded,  and  in  toe  nflflhboaihei 
Sicyon  the  annual  sacrificoa  offored  to  tbam  i 
the  same  at  those  offered  to  the  Erinnyea  (I 
ii.  11.  §  4  ;  comp.  Schol.  ad  Amekm  Afam. 
Aelian,  //.  ^.  x.  33  ;  Senr.  ad  Amu  L  99.) 
belongs  to  the  same  character  that,  aloi^  witt 
Charites,  they  lead  Peraephone  out  of  the  h 
world  into  the  regions  of  light,  and  are  meatii 
along  with  Pluto  and  Charon.  (Orph.  i7j 
428 ;  Ov.  Fast  tI  157 ;  comp.  ArUtofh.  i 
453.)  The  variout  epitbeta  which  poela  aapl 
the  Moirae  genemlly  refer  to  the  aeveri^Jna 
bilitv,  and  stemnett  of  fote. 

They  had  tanctuariea  in  many  paria  of  Gn 
luch  as  Corinth  (Pant.  ii.  4.  f  7X  Spaita  (iii 
§  8),  Olymjna  (t.  16.  i  4),  Theboa  (U.  95u| 
and  eltewheie.     llie   poett 


M0LI0NE3. 
thetn  ■•  ngcd  adiI  bjdMiu  wonicn,  snd  «T«n  U 
bune,  to  indidiM  th*  thw  mnreh  of  faw  (Catull. 
64.  306  ;  O..  JIftt  IV.  781  ;  ThU.  ad  t^.  bU)  ; 

Wl  iQ  worki  of  ul  tlicy  are  reprewnb!!!  u  gme 
niiudeni,  wilb  diflemii  aitribnlei,  vii.,  Clotha  wilfa 
■  ipindie  or  ■  roll  (ihe  book  of  btf) ;  IjKbeoi 
pointing  wllh  s  lUM  to  the  horotcopi!  on  tbc  fglobt  ) 
and  ALTDpoi  with  •  ptir  of  tcolei,  or  a  •un-diol.  or  ■ 
cutting  initrumcnt.  Ii  ia  worihy  of  remsrlt  ih»t 
tlia  MuH  Unuiia  wu  wiinftimFi  [rjiRuntcd  wilh 
the  umc  atlribntn  u  I,1u'11l:■i^  and  Ibal  Apbrodiu 
UnuiiA  at  Atheu,  Aa:orilinf^  to  an  invription  on  b 
lifrmei-pilUr,  wu  i»ll..,i  ,ht  oldcil  of  (h>  MoiiM. 
(Flu*.  L  19.  g  2  i  coBip.  Wvlcker,  XnUda^fi  fir 
nil.  Kind,  p.  197.  tur.  ■  BUnmnr.  I'elier  Ju  Ida 
da  SMchalt,  p.lli,Ar.  ;  llitt.  MyUwIaa.  BU- 
dt'^..  p.  300.) 

Moin  al»  occun  u  the  proper  nams  of  ■ 
daughter  of  Cinjn*,  who  i>  mote  cwnmDnif  called 
SiaTma.     (SchoL  ad  ThrocriL  i.  109.)         [L.  S.J 

MOIRA'OETES  iMotpirytTiii),  Iha  guide  or 
Irsdei  of  (ate,  occun  at  a  luniaine  of  Zeiia  and 
Apollo  St  Delphi.     (rrviTt  t  24.  §4.)         [US.] 

MOLAE,  Roman  divinilict,  are  nlled  daogbKri 
of  Man.  (0«U.  xiii.  '2'2.)  Hartnng  (iX.  IMig. 
d.  Him.  Tol.  i.  p.  1 30 }  i<  inclined  to  coniider  their 
name  to  be  identical  with  Hui  and  Mwirai,  and 
■ccordingl;  think*  thkt  thfy  were  the  lanie  ai  the 
Cnmenae  ;  but  in  anbihor  pnunge  (vol.  ii.  p.  172) 
headmitathepcDbabilkiy  th>it,na  iheir  aamx  plunl]' 
indicate!,  Ihej  wen  in  tome  way  connected  vith 
th«  pounding  «  gtindinH  of  gnin.  [L.  S.] 

MO'LION  (HoMHrJ.  I.  Quo  of  Ihe  una  of 
Kuryini  who  wen  tUin  bj-  Heraclea  along  «itb 
tbeii  biher.     (Diod.  iv.  37  ;  (omp.  EiiRyTua.) 

2.  A  Trojan,  the  charioleer  of  Thymbratiu. 
(Horn.  «.  iL3-2i)  [US.] 

MO'LIONE.    [UoLioNU.] 

MO'LtONES  or  MOLIO'NIDAB  (Moxiowj, 
MoXiarltoi),  a  palronj-oiic  name  by  which  Earylot 
and  ClulD*.  the  ion><  of  Actor,  or  PoHiidsn,  bj 
ilolione,  are  often  deiijitiatFd.  The;  were  nephewi 
of  Augeai,  king  of  the  Epeianr.  Aa  Knt  of  Aclor. 
thej  ace  klto  called  Actutidnc,  at  'Arrofitirt. 
(Ilom.  JI.  xxiii  658  ;  Oi.  Afft  viii.  308.)     Ac- 

tm  (Alheiu  ii.  p.  £8)  ;  and  il  u  Curihrr  iiaifd.tbal 
thu  two  bruthen  were  grown  logeihor,  ao  that  ihej 
had  only  one  body,  but  two  beadi,  four  nmu,  and 
four  legi.  (Athrn.  L  c. :  ^:u•tllth.  <ul  Hum.  p.  882  ; 
I'herecyd.  Fragm.  47,  fd.  Stura ;  Plui.  Dtfrat.  am. 
1.)  Homer  mentiont  none  of  theae  eitiaordinary 
circumatancet ;  and,  aaurding  (o  him,  the  Mo- 
lionoa,  when  yet  boya,  took  put  in  an  eipedition 
of  the  Kpcian*  againit  Neleua  and  llie  Pyliona. 
{11.  iL  709,  750.)  Wbrn  ileracln  maiched 
■gainit  Augeaa  to  chaxiii?  hini  foe  rsFoiing  la  giie 
the  reward  be  had  promucii,  he  enirv^tcd  the  con- 
duct uf  the  wal  to  Che  llolionei ;  but  iierades 
who,  in  the  mean  time  wat  taken  ill  and  concluded 
pracc  with  Augeaa,  wh  then  himKlf  attacked  and 
beaten  by  them.     In  order  to  take  tengtance,  he 

,an  behalf  of 
(Apoilod.  ii.  7.  §  3"^;  Find.  OL  li.  33.  Ac, 
with  the  SchoL  ;  Pau-^  (uL  1 4.  t  6.)  The  Klaiani 
demanded  of  the  Aigifea  la  atone  for  lliit  msnler  i 
but  aa  the  latt*r  iriuied,  and  were  not  urludrd 
from  Ihe  lalliniian  Bomr*.  Molione  ciirwd  ih* 
Klcian*  who  ihinild  ercr  lake  part  again  in  Iboae 


of  Argi^lla,  la  Out  had  b 


MOLOSSUS. 

Cn.  (Pau*.  >.  2.  g  I.)  Ilet«lea.< 
J,  dedicairdi  on  account  of  hia  victory,  ail 
■Ilan  at  Olympia,  uid  inatituted  tpecial  ' 
at  Nenea  for  tbe  360  Cleonaewia  who  had 
him.  but  had  fallen  in  the  conlMt.  (Schol.  ad 
I'iiui.  OI.  iL  2D  1  Aelian,  F.  H.  ir.  S.)  Tho 
Molionea  arc  alas  mentioned  aa  conqaeton  s( 
NHlor  in  the  choriol  ntf,  and  a*  haiiiig  taken 
part  in  the  Caiydouian  hunL  (Athen.  Lc.  ;  ilma. 
IL  xiiii.  638,  Ac ;  Or.  AM.  liii.  308.)  rtratua 
waa  the  bther  of  Ainphimachua  by  Thmiinicr  j  aiid 
Eurytua.  of  Tfaalpiua  by  llieraphone.  (Horn.  H, 
ii.  630  i  Pani.  t.  3.  j  4.)  Their  tomb  waa  ahown 
in  later  timea  al  Ckonae.  (Paiu  ii  13.  f  1 ;  camp. 
T*»*lilp»f».)  [L.  8.] 

MOLLrcULUS,  MINU'CIUa.     [Au'ium- 

KB*.  No   S.J 

MOLON  {MjA>w),agnipnlaf  Aniiochui  the 
Great,  who  held  the  uuapy  of  Media  at  Ibe  ae<n- 
lion  of  Ihat  monarch  (s-C.  333)  i  in  addlliim  la 
whicb,  Aniiochn*  coDlecred  upon  him  uid  hii 
bniher  Aleiuidor  Ihe  goieniDieal  of  all  the  upper 
proiincea  of  hia  empii*.  Dul  their  haiml  lo 
llermeiaa.  the  chief  rainiater  of  Antiochua.  aoon 
led  them  both  la  reTolt :  Hit  two  gmcrala  at  &nt 
MDI  wainit  them  by  the  king  were  unable  in 
I,  and  Uoton  found  binuelf  at 
r  of  the  whokt 


ippoir  _     _ 

tbfl  head  of  a  large  ai 


.1  of  iht  Tigria  il«  waa, 
in  bit  RtttiDpU  10  poia  ihai  liTei 
\t  general  oi  Antiochua.  who  wiu 
L  him   with  a  latgc  forre,  harinf 


with  ibe  whole  of  Babylonia  aad  MetO|nlamiih 
But  the  fonnidable  ihamcler  which  the  inauRee- 
tien  had  ihua  awiinird,  at  lengih  deCermiDed 
Astiocbut  10  march  in  peiwn  agaiuat  Ihe  nbelh 
Afler  winteHng  at  Niaibia,  he  croiaed  the  Tigris 
B.Ci  330,  and  ndranced  Kothwardt  againal  Muion, 
who  marchod  fmoi  Babylon  to  meet  him.  A 
pitched  baltlu  eiitued.  in  which  Ihe  drwrtlon  of 
the  left  wing  of  the  rebel  army  at  once  decided  lb* 
•ictory  in  faiour  of  ihe  king.  Moloo  himaclf  put 
an  end  to  bii  0*n  llfis  to  iToid  Cdljng  into  tbt 
hsnda  of  the  enemjt :  b«t  hia  body  waa  crwified  by 

(Polyb.  T.  40— i*  1   Trog.   Pomp.   PnL 


'■) 


[B.i 
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MOLON  (M^Aw).  1.  A  ingk  actor  of  the 
lime  of  Arlitophanea,  (Aiiatoph.  /fma.  53.) 
According  to  the  icholiaat,  Atialopluuica  in  th« 
paaaage  referred  to  iaipeaking  iiunlntlly.for  Mojoa 
wai  ■  lery  luge  man.  The  tcholiail  alao  Inloma 
ut  that  Molun  bad  a  conimipoivy  of  iho  eam* 
name,  who  waa  a  Boloiisnt  thie£ 

3.  A  aoroanw  of  ApoUonina,  lb*  ihetoikian  o( 
Rhode*.     [Ar<Jl.M>MV^  No.  1]       IC.  P.  M.j 

MOLOHCHUa  (}U>^x»i.  tt»  mjlbiltf 
founder  of  Malorahia,  oar  N«na,  waa  a  poor 
man  of  CUoiiae,  who  hc^ilahty  rNelied  Uetadn 


I    Nen 


(Siephan.  Byiaal.  >.  e.  MaA^x'")  ApoUod.  iL  i. 

S  l-[  II.  9.] 

MOLOSSi;S  {MoAa-'ift).  a  wm  of  Pyirhu*.  or 
Naoplolflmna,  and  Andromacha,  from  whom  the 
coantry  of  Moloaaia  waa  beiieTad  lo  hare  drrlivd 
ma.  (Paaa.L  ll.|  1  i  ScheL  oJ  AwJ.  A'« 
S 1  Sen,  arf  Jta.  uL  397.)  [L.  &] 


/ 


ni'2 


MONET  A. 


MOT.PADIA  {MoKraiia),  an  Amaxon,  who 
was  said  to  have  killed  Antiope,  another  Amaion, 
and  was  afterwards  slain  herself  bv  Theseus.  Her 
tomb  was  shown  at  Athens.  (Plut  Tke$,  27 ; 
Paus.  L  2.  §  1.)  [L.  S.] 

MOLPA'OORAS  {Vlo\iray6pasy,  a  demagogue 
of  Cios,  in  Bithynia,  who,  by  the  usual  arts  of  his 
clas%  raised  himself  to  absolute  power  in  his  state. 
To  the  imprudence  of  the  men  of  Cios,  in  placing 
confidence  in  him  and  in  persons  like  him,  Polybius 
ascribes  mainly  the  capture  of  their  city  by  Philip  V. 
of  Macedon,  in  B.  c.  *20%  (Polyb.  xt.  21  ;  comp. 
Liv.  xxxii.  33,  34.)  [E.  E.] 

MOLPIS  (M^Airit),  a  I^aconian,  the  author 
of  a  work  on  the  constitution  and  customs  of 
the  Lacedaemonians,  entitled  AaucticufiowUfW  voAi- 
Tcto,  quoted  by  Athenacus  (iv.  p.  140,  xiv.  p. 
664).  [C.  P.  M.: 

MOLPIS  (  MdXir»),  a  Greek  surgeon  mentioned 
by  Ileracleides  of  Tarvntum  (ap.  C^l.  Comment,  in 
Hifypocr.  *•/>«?  Ariic^  iv.  40,  toI.  xriii.  pt.  i. 
p.  736),  who  must  therefore  have  lived  in  or  before 
the  third  century  b.  c.  He  wrote  apparently  on 
fractures  and  luxations.  [W.  A.  G.] 

MOLUS  (M«Xot  or  JUSXoi).  1.  A  son  of 
Ares  and  Demonice,  and  a  brother  of  Thestius. 
(Apollod.  i.  7.  §  7.     DxvoNicB.) 

2.  A  son  of  Deucalion,  and  father  of  Meriones. 
(Horn.  //.  X.  269,  xiiL  279 ;  Apollod.  iii.  3.  §  1  ; 
Diod.  V.  79 ;  Hygin.  Fah,  97 ;  comp.  Merionbs.) 
According  to  a  Cretan  legend,  he  was  a  son  of 
Minos,  and  a  brother  of  Deucalion  (Diod.  /.  r.)  ; 
and  it  was  said,  tiiat  as  he  had  attempted  to  violate 
a  nymph,  he  was  afterwards  found  without  a  head  ; 
for  at  a  certain  fehtival  in  Crete  they  showed  the 
image  of  a  man  without  a  head,  who  was  called 
Mollis.     (Plut.  De  l)cf.  Orac.  13.)  [L.  S.] 

MOMUS  (MeS/ior),  a  son  of  Nyx,  is  a  personi- 
fication of  mockery  and  censure.  ( lies.  Thenff.  2 1 4.) 
Thus  he  is  said  to  have  ctmsured  in  the  man  formed 
by  Hephaestus,  that  a  little  door  had  not  been  left 
in  his  breast,  so  as  to  enable  one  to  look  into  his 
secret  thoughts.  (Lucian, //fr/no/m.  20.)  Aphro- 
dite alone  was,  according  to  him,  blameless.  (Phi- 
lostr.  Ep.  21.)  [L.  S.] 

MONAESES  (MonJcniO-  1*  One  of  the  most 
distinguished  men  in  Parthia  in  the  time  of 
Antony,  the  triumvir,  is  spoken  of  in  Vol.  I.  p. 
357,  a. 

2.  A  general  of  the  Parthian  king,  Vologeses  I. 
[See  Vol.  I.  p.  358,  b.] 

MONETA,  a  surname  of  Juno  among  the  Ro- 
mans, by  which  she  was  characterised  as  the  pro- 
tectress of  money.  Under  this  name  she  had  a 
temple  on  the  Capitoline,  in  which  there  was  at 
the  same  time  the  mint,  just  as  the  public  treasury 
was  in  the  temple  of  Saturn.  The  temple  had  been 
vowed  by  the  dicttitor  L.  Furius  in  a  battle  against 
the  Aurunci,  and  was  erected  on  the  spot  where 
tiie  house  of  M.  Manlius  Capitolinus  hod  stood. 
(Liv.  iv.  7,  20,  vi.  20,  vii.  2«,  xlil  1  ;  Ov.  Ftui. 
i.  633,  vi.  ni3.)  Moneta  signifies  the  mint,  and 
such  a  sunianie  cannot  be  surprising,  as  we  learn 
from  St.  Aiigustin  {De  Civ,  Dti,  viL  11),  that 
J u [liter  bore  the  suniame  of  Perunia ;  but  some 
writers  found  such  a  meaning  too  plain,  and  Livius 
AnJronicus,  in  the  beginning  of  his  translation  of 
the  Odyssey,  used  Moneta  as  a  translation  of  Myl^ 
fjiOirCyrj^  and  thus  mode  her  the  mother  of  the 
Muses  or  Comenae.  (Comp.  Hygin.  Fab.  Praef.) 
Cicero  {de  Uiv,  L  45,  ii.  32)  relates  an  et^nnologi-  | 


MONTANUS. 

csl  tale.  Ihiring  an  earthquake,  1m  nyi, 
was  heard  iiaaing  from  the  temple  of  Jbdo 
Capitol,  and  admonishing  (long—)  that  a p 
towshoiild  be  ucri6ced.  Aaomewhaftmonp 
Fenson  for  the  name  ia  giTen  bj  Snidaa  (a.  e.  N 
though  he  asaigna  it  to  too  bite  a  time.  In  I 
with  Pytrhna  and  the  TarentiiiM,  be  aa 
Romans  being  in  want  of  money,  pnycd  ti 
and  were  told  by  the  goddeaa,  that  monei 
not  be  wanting  to  thena,  ao  long  aa  thcj 
fight  with  the  anna  of  jnatica  Aa  the  1 
by  experience  found  the  truth  of  the  words  o 
they  called  her  Juno  Moneta.  Her  fteiii 
celebrated  on  the  first  of  Juneu  (Ot.  FmI.  i 
&C. ;  Macrob.  &it  i.  12.)  [L 

MO'NIMA  (MosrC^uXdangliterof  Pbilep 
a  citizen  of  iStratonioeia,  in  Ionian  or  accond 
Plutarch,  of  Miletna.  At  the  eaptme  of  her 
city  by  Mithridatea,  in  &  c  88,  bar  bcaBtj 
a  great  impression  on  the  conqoenir,  but  i 
the  courage  to  refuse  all  his  ofleia,  aoti]  1 
sented  to  many  her,  and  bestow  en  her  th 
and  title  of  queen.  She  at  first 
influence  over  her  haaband,  lm»  thia 
long,  and  she  soon  found  but  too 
repent  her  elevation,  which  had  the  cftct 
moving  her  from  Greek  ciTilisntion  and  eou 
her  to  a  splendid  imprisonment.  When  1 
dates  was  compelled  to  abandon  his  own  don 
and  take  refuge  in  Annenia,  b.  cl  72;  !!«»■ 
put  to  death  at  Phamacia,  together  with  tha 
wives  and  sisters  of  the  fugitive  monaick. 
correspondence  with  Mithri^tea,  which  vai 
licentious  character,  fell  into  the  hands  of  R 
at  the  capture  of  the  f&rtma  of  Cacnoa  1 
rion.  (Appian,  MUkr,  21,  27,  48  ;  Plat  J 
IB,/*©**!/).  37.)  [RH. 

MO'NIMUS  {Mmiwf),  .on  of  Pythisa, . 
cedonian  officer,  who  espoused  the  caue  sf  I 
pias  in  her  fiiud  struggle  with  Caaaaadar,  w 
one  of  the  hut  who  remained  fiuthfnl  to  her 
finding  himself  unable  to  relieTO  bar  at  P^ 
withdrew  tn  Pella,  which  city  he  held  lor  a 
but  surrendered  it  to  Casaandcr  after  iht 
Pydna,  B.  c.  316.  (Diod.  six.  fiO.)  Fken  aa 
doto  rehted  by  Phylarehna  {ap.  Atkm,  xm.  | 
b),  it  appears  that  he  had  been  attached  \ 
court  of  Olympias  for  some  time.         [&  H. 

MO'NIUS.    [MoNONiua.] 

MONODA'ZUS  (MerdCajor),  waa  kfa 
tetmrch  of  Adiabene  in  ▲.  n.  63,  when  T% 
king  of  Armenia,  invaded  bis  kingdoi&  i 
bazus  applied  for  aid  to  Vologesea,  the  Pm 
monarch  ;  and  the  troops  of  Adiabene  and  P 
entered  Armenia,  and  invested  ita  capital,  T^ 
certa.  Monobasus  afterwaitla  accompanied 
geses  to  the  camp  of  Corbulo  [CoasDL 
Randeia,  to  negotiate  a  tmee  between  ^itki 
Rome.  The  sons  of  Monobaaos  weie  in  thi 
of  Tiridates  on  his  visit  to  Neio  in  ju  D.  96» 
Ann,  XV.  1,  14;  Dion  Case  bdi.  20,  28, 

1)  ,    ,  [W.R 

MONOECUS  (MefMuret;,  a  anraame  of 
clef,  signifying  the  god  who  Uvea  aolitaiy,Bi 
because  he  alone  was  woishipped  in  the  ti 
dedicated  to  him.  (Stimbi  iv.  p.  202  ;  Yin 
vi.  831  ;  Plut.  Qmud.  Rom,  67.)  Ia  L 
there  was  a  temple  called  Monoecna  (now  JA 
Strab.  Viig.  U.  ee. ;  TadL  HiaL  iii.  42  ;  I 
Byt  *.  r.).  11^ 

MONTANUS,  ALPITCUSL     |A 


U0KUNIU9. 

M0NTA'NUa.ATTICI'NU3,lf!»ti).  in  Tni- 
Jui'i  nign  10  Luilricna  Bnittianni  (M-irt.  ir.  21), 
wu  accUKd  by  him  et  rarion*  mitdrnieRnnun.  nnd 
of  denroying  the  eridmce  which  hid  bwn  colliwlni 
lo  prove  Ihem,  Hontinai  bnmghl  n^alnit  hia 
■ccuKr  ■  CQunlercliargB  of  nmlTeririiian  in  hit  pro- 
lina.  Bdi  ii  compLrtrlr  &iled,  ahd  TinjoD.  wlio 
pmided  in  p«rgan  s(  the  tnaU  eotirltniirri  M<m- 
Uuiiia  lo  ba>>i.hinent.  (Plin.Bp.  vi.ao.)  [W.aH] 

MONTA'NUS,  CU'KTIU3,»Bi  nccuted  by 
Epriui  Marcdlui  in  A.  D.  67  of  lil»'llirig  Nen. 
Tfie  chuga  <TBB  dlBproTBd,  but  Mhhllmus  hu  ex- 

(hottljr  nfierwardt  rciIIh],  sn  conditiiii  of  BbBUin- 
ing  fram  iJI  public  emplojinenU.  In  a.  d.  71 
Monuinui  wm  prMent  in  the  lenig..  anrl.  an  Do- 

PiM>  ilio  ihaald  be  mcinded.  At  shr  tmar  lime 
Monunui  TEhemenlly  atMcked  the  iiDturioiu  ilr- 
Utor.  Aqailiui  Regolui,  (Tac  Atm.  ivi.  28.  39, 
33,  HaL  it.  40,  42,  <30  If  the  ume  penon 
irilh  the  Curtint  llonuiuu  MtiriKd  b;  Jiifeoid 
(it.  ID7,  131,  li.  34),  Montana!  in  later  lih  nil- 
i«  enjojed  in  jronth,  (Tm. 


'i.  38.)     For  Jdt 


■1  (//.  a 


.  a  pumiita  of  Humilion,  and 
■  hacknieddeclsinHT.  Plin J Ih*  Yotingrr addfMWd 
two  lelten  lo  Curtiua  Hontuiat  (liL  39,  TiiL 
6.)  (W.  B.  D.] 

MONTA'NOS,  JU'LIUS,  a  Yenifier  of  wroo 
iTpiite  in  llie  Rign  of  Tiberiiu,  and  one  of  the 
emperor'*  pritale  trienda.  He  ia  cited  bj  twneea 
the  rhelorician  [CaUr.  \6\  and  b;  Senrat  the 
philoaophei  (Ep.  121).  (Orid.  A';.,  ci  I'iikL  ir. 
16.11.)  [W-I1.D,1 

MONTA'NUS,  JU'LIUS,  wx,  of  tenolorian 
nnk,  but  had  borne  no  office  nhen  unlutkily  meet 
ing  Nero  on  one  of  hii  drunken  noclurnal  froliti.  bo 
defended  himielf  and  beat  the  t-mfri^t.  Tke 
siHiult  miglii  have  been  orarlooked.  but  Manlanua 
Rcogniwd  hii  auailant,  and  begf^nl  fi^rgiieacH. 
I^ero  tlien  compelled  Monlanna  to  ^ninniit  luicide, 
that  he  might  not  atterwardi  boaat  of  ilir  Fncounlei. 
(Tac.  AnM.  liii.  25 1  (omp.  DioD  Cau-  Ui.  9 :  tiuel. 
f^rr.26.)  fW.  R  D  ] 

MONTA'NUS,  SP.  TARPEIUS  CAPITO- 
LI'NUS.    [C*iTroU!ic«,p.60B.] 

MONTA'NUS,  VOTIE'NUS.  «u  an  ontor 
and  deciaioKr  in  iho  Rign  of  Tiberiui.  From  hin 
propcniilj  to  refine  upon  thought  and  dictioo, 
he  H'Hi  named  the  ~  Olid''  ottbe  rtietoriol  arhoola. 
S'necn  the  rhetorician  deaeribea  the  rlnqoeiice  of 
Moiilnnui  (tbnlr,  Pnotm.  it^  aner/i*.  ii.  S),  and 
ciiea  him  (C'oofr.  IB,  3D,  94,  35,  -27,  SS,  39,  31, 
33).  Monlanui  wai  convicted  on  a  charge  of 
mHJeaUa,  and  died  an  exile  in  the  Balevic  iibuidi 
A.  D.  35.  (Tac.  Aim.  n.  42;  EuteK  Ctnw.  a. 
77tl.)  [W.  B.  DJ 

MONU'NIUS  (Mopninoj),*  ehiff  of  the  llly- 
rian  tribe  of  the  UardaiiianK  whoae  daughtei 
Kmta  sai  married  lo  the  Illjrian  king  Ueoliu*. 
(Lir.  iliv.  30  ;  Athen.  i.  p.  440,  a.)  The  Dame 
in  comipllv  written  in  oar  editiona  at  Liij  Honn- 
niusiin  Aim  of  Athenaena,  Menuoiita:  the  imr 
Diihognphjr  ii  learnt  onlj  froni  hia  coini,  fron 
which  alao  it  apptui  that  h«  waa  nuilcr  of  dii 
important  Greek  cilj  of  Djniiachiura.  (Eekhel, 
ToLii.  p.  1S7.)  Probably  Momtit,  which  B[ 
■I  an  rarliei  period  aa  the  name  »r  an  111 
pilnca  at  wai  with  Ptolemy  Ceiaunui  iTi.ig.  I 


preeediDg. 


MORSIMHS. 
ia  only  another  corrupiloD  of  iha 
■  ipi  tbnt  oi  an  nnceilor  of  l' 
bnyans  Hdbmim.  tdL  ii. 

[E.  H.  n.1 


(Se. 


MO'NYCHUS, 
Otid   {Ma.  liL  499)  and  Valetiu   Fl 

•  s).  (I.  a.]' 

MOPSl'S  (Mi(*oi).  I.  A  aon  of  Ampji  or 
Ampycaa  by  the  nimph  Cbloria  ;  and,  brcnuae  ba 
idled  a  aon  of  Apollo  hy 
litre.  181  1  VaL  Flac  i. 
3K4  i  Uul.  ri-^  iiL  £31  ;  cnmp.  Orfh-Ar;,.  137.) 
ope  of  the  Lapithae  of  0«hali«  or  'l'iMi<rea 
dj),  and  one  of  the  Calydontan  hanlen. 
Ian  mentioned  among  the  combatant!  at  tha 
•redding  of  Peirilheai,  and  waa  a  bmoua  prupbot 
the  ArgonantB.  He  waa  npraenied  on 
pit  of  Cypaelua,  (Pind.  PfH.  ir.  3U  | 
Apotlon.  Hhod.  L  65  ;  Kvgin.  Fat.  14  i  0>.  MM. 
--i.  31(i,  iti.  456  ;  Pau'a.  t.  17.  |  4  i  Strab.  ic. 
443.)  Ho  ii  laid  to  hare  dlad  id  Libya  by  tha 
A  of  a  make,  and  to  have  been  borird  thare  by 
the  Argonauts  He  wa*  aftnwardt  worahippod  aa 
an  oraenhu  hero.  (Apollon.  Rbod.  i.  BO,  It. 
1618,  *<.;  Tteti.ad/.ye.  881.) 

2.  A  aon  of  Apollo  (or  acmrding  to  P«ua.Tii.  3. 
i  3,  of  Rhuiua)  and  Manln.  the  daughter  of  Taire- 
belleved  to  be  the  founder  of  Malloa 
,  wkere  hit  oratle  exialad  aa  bt*  aa 
itabo  (lir.  p,  675  ;  camp.  PluL  da 
Off,  Omr,  46  ;  Conoo,  A'orrul.  6).         [U  8,] 

M0RCU6  [Mifni).  an  lllyriao.  who.  Is  ■  C:. 
1611,  waa  aent  by  Uentint.  king  of  the  lllyriani,  to 
roceive  th«  ho«ian*  and  the  money  which  Penena, 
king  of  Macedonia,  had  engaged  lo  gin  him  aa  tha 
condition!  of  hii  did  againii  Rome.  [naNrrua.] 
Morcna  ptomdi-d  from  the  court  of  Peraeua  la 
lUindea,  when  he  wai  lodged  in  ibe  Prttaueit 
and  


1 


r   the   r 


leclanlii 
ler  of  the  wv  belwwa 
Home.  (Polyb.  xxii.  2, 
!.)  [W.  B.  D.] 


i  9.  S  S  I  1  Lit.  »hT. 
MO'BIUS  IM^ 

(Soph.  Old.  OJ.  705  -,    MDp.  Liddell  and  Scoii, 
Or.  L«.  a.  «.  Mopla.)  |L.  S.] 

MOHMO  (Hofnirf),  a  lemaio  apHltF,  wiih 
which  the  Oreeka  lued  10  fKghlen  little  childrvu. 
(Aritlnph.  .delor*.  68-J.  far.  474.)  Mormo  waa 
one  of  die  laiDe  daia  at  bogbaara  aa  Kaiput  and 
Umia.  [L  8.) 

MORMO'LYCEorMORMOLYCEION(Ma^ 
ftokiimf,  MnpfuALrKaav),  the  aama  phantom  or  huf- 
bear  u  Mormo,  and  alto  uted  for  tho  HUoe  purpoaa, 
(Philoxr.  ViL  ApalUm.  it.  36  i  Menandr.  Hdi^ 
p.  145,  ed.  Mrinrkci  Aiiiioph.  Ikam.  4)7  i 
»liah.  i-p.  19  1  Stah.  tCtlap.  f.  lUlO.}        [US.] 

MOHPiJEUS  (Ko^^i).  the  nn  of  SItvn,  and 
the  god  of  dmm*.  Tht  name  aagnir^.  tb*  ^hioner 
or  moulder,  becanw  he  ihapad  nr  <dim>d  the  drrom* 
which  appivred  to  the  aloepei.  (Of  JWrLii  6.15  t 
Kirt,  MfOeL  BJOai.  p.  199.)  [L.  &] 

MORPllO  (Heffal),  or  the  hir  ahaped.  omn 
aa  a  aunalna  of  Apbndila  at  Sparta,  She  waa 
repmented  in  a  aitting  paatDiT.  with  her  head 
coTered,  and  her  frol  (vltend.  (Paiia.  ni.  15.  S  H  ) 
Lyeoph.  449.)  [!•  S.] 

HO'KSIMITS  (H<JFWMUt}.  a  Itacia  pual.  iha 
orPhilocl«IPiiiLuci.aa|,Bnd  (albar  of  .\aty- 
nnd  ridiculed  Bar*  tliaa 
le  claMea  with  fiUu  tt 


He  I 

M  b<i  Aiieioph>in( 
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MOSCIIION. 


iho  deepest  dye  in  Hades  any  one  who  erer  copied 
out  a  speech  of  Morsimus.  Besides  hit  pntfesftion 
as  a  poet,  he  seems  to  hare  pnctised  as  a  physician 
and  oculist,  in  which  departments,  according  to  all 
Bccounu  (SchoL  ad  Ari$L  Equii,  401 ;  Hetjchius, 
i.  V.  KA^McvofX  he  was  not  much  more  anccessfnl. 
{Rait,  151  ;  comp.  Etptit.  401,  PaSs  776,  with 
the  scholia  on  those  passages.)  Frigidity  seems  to 
hare  been  the  predominant  characteristic  of  his 
poetry.  (Suidas,  $,  r.;  Fabric.  Bibl.  Cfraee.  toL  iL 
p.  311  ;  Meincke,  Frai^menta  Ckrm,  Grate.  toL  ii. 
part  ii.  p.  659.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

MO'RYCHUS  {lli6fnrxot\9itn%\c  poet,  a  con- 
temporary of  Aristophanes  noted  especially  for  his 
gluttony  and  effeminacy.  (Aristoph.  Ackanu  887, 
rap,  504,  1 1 37,  Pojr,'  1008,  with  the  note  of  the 
scholiast)  There  was  a  proreTb:  Hopwxov  cih|. 
64artpoff  More  foolish  than  Moryckue ;  bat  whe- 
ther it  had  reference  to  the  tragic  poet  of  that 
name,  or  not,  we  do  not  know.  (Fabric  BUtl. 
Graec  toL  iL  p.  311  ;  Bode,  GeeeL  der  H^len. 
DkhtkuHtU  voL  iil  part  i.  p.  548.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

MORZES,  or,  according  to  Polybius  MO'Rr 
ZIAS  {VLopi!itu\  a  king  of  Paphlagonia,  who 
fought  against  the  Romans  in  the  Gallo-Graecian 
war,  B.C.  189.  Morzes  had  been  conquered  by 
Phamnccs,  king  of  Pontus,  and  was  indemnified 
in  the  trcnty  of  peace  imposed  on  the  latter  prince 
bv  Kumenes  II.  king  of  Pei^amus,  in  B.C.  189~- 
r8&  (Polyb.  zxvL  6.  §  9  ;  Lir.  zxxviii.  26; 
Strab.  xii.  p.  562.)  [W.  R  D.] 

MOSCHAMPAR,  GEOHGIUS  {Twfnios  6 
Koaxd^jorap)^  chartophylax  magnae  ecclesiae  at 
Constantinople,  was  a  friend  and  contemporary  of 
George  of  Cvpms,  patriarch  of  Constantinople 
A.  D.  1283—1289  [Gkorgius,  literary.  No.  20]. 
He  took  a  leading  part  in  opposition  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Latin  church  on  the  procession  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  to  the  distinguished  advocate  of  that 
church,  Joannes  Beccus  or  Veocus.  He  seems, 
however,  to  have  had  little  weight  even  with  his 
own  party.  lie  published  several  treatises  in  op- 
position to  Veccus,  to  which  the  latter  ably  replied  ; 
but  neither  the  attacks  of  tlie  one  nor  the  answers 
of  the  othor  seem  to  be  preserved.  There  is  a 
letter  of  Moschampar  to  his  friend  George  of 
Cyprus  printed  in  the  life  of  the  latter,  which  was 
puhlitthed  by  J.  F.  Bernard  de  Rubeis  Venice, 
1753.  (Pachymer.  Hist.  i.  8;  Allatios  Oraee. 
Chrthodox.  vol.  ii.  pp.  3,  9,  10  ;  Fabric  Bibl.  Graec 
vol.  xii.  pp.  46,  47,  comp.  vol.  vilL  pp.  53,  54.) 

MOSCHION  (MmrxUir).  I.  A  tragic  and 
comic  poet,  mentioned  more  than  once  by  Stobaeus 
who  has  preserved  the  names  of  three  of  his  plays. 
1.  0c/ii(rroirA$r.  2.  TifAc^f.  3.  ^c/Nubi.  (8to- 
Uicus  Ed.  Pfiys.  i.  38  ;  Clem.  Alex.  £Urom.  vL  p. 
C'23  ;  Fabric  liibi.  Graec.  vol.  iL  p.  311.) 

2.  A  Greek  writer,  who  drew  up  an  account  of 
the  construction  of  the  enormous  ship  which  was 
built  by  command  of  Hieron,  under  the  direction 
of  the  celebrated  Archimedes.  [Hibron  ;  Arcjii- 
MBDBS.]  Moschion^s  account  is  quoted  at  length 
by  Athenaeus  (v.  p.  20f),  d,  209,  e). 

3.  A  celebrated  cook,  who  was  purchased  by 
Demetrius  Phalercus  and  speedily  realised  a  large 
fortune  from  the  pcniuisites  allowed  him  by  his 
extravagant  master.  (Athen.  xiL  p.  542.)  A  para- 
site  of  the  same  name  seems  to  have  enjoyed  suffi- 
cient notoriety  to  be  mentioned  in  more  than  one 
passage  quoted  by  Athenaeus  (vi.  p.  246,  b,  c,  ix. 
p.  382,d).  fC.  P.  M.J      I 


MOSCHOPULU9L 

MOSCHION  (MovxC"*).  th«  nth*  i 
Greek  tnatiae,  II«^  tAt  Tnmtmtim  U 
MwHermm  Pnmtmihut^  who  is  Mnfotad 
lived  ia  tha  begumhig  of  iIm  neood  cm 
Christ,  at  be  BMntiooa  Sonau  (c  15 
thin^  is  known  of  the  writer^  p«»— 1  kii 
can  It  be  determined  with  eeitaiBtj  whcf] 
the  same  penon  mm  either  of  ihe  fhjwdi 
tioned  below.  The  woifc  is  nwipuwd  k 
of  question  and  answec,  and  is  an  intoni 
booik,  containing  mneh  nsefid  and  vshsU 
It  ia  rappoaed  to  Iwve  been  writtan  ot^ 
Lditin,  and  to  have  been  tnuulaftod  into  ( 
some  late  author :  tUa  flmak  teat  ia  ail  l 
remaina.  It  was  fiist  imUiahed  ta  Gm| 
Collection  of  Writeia  oo  Female  Dnaaai 
1566,  4to.,  and  in  the  two  snbssgnwt  id 
that  work.  These  editions  eonL^  , 
at  the  end  which  ace  aappoaed  to  be 
omit  the  anthwr^  pirnee.  PkehaUr  4 
and  best  edition  is  that  hj  F.O.  Dew 
Vienn.  1793,  Greek  and  Latin.  (Saa 
BibL  Gr.  vol.  zii.  p.  703,  od.  veL;  0 
Hamdb.  der  BUektriiMmit  /Ur  dh  Adkn  M 
2.  A  phyaidan  quoted  hj  fiiaiaiii  (i 
De  Campoe.  Medieaim.  me,  Ze&  L  %  i 
p.  416),  Andromachus  (i6sdL  Til  2,  « 
p.  30),  and  Asdepiades  Pliannacion  (api  € 
Compoe.  Medkam,  mo,  Oem,  iiL  9,  ToL  jm  ] 
and  who  lived,  therefore,  in  or  belbie  tko  ii 
tory  after  Christ  He  may  perlMma  be  lb 
person  who  was  called  AisfJur^i,  CmrtA 
cause,  though  he  was  one  of  tiM  Wiai 
Asdepiades  of  Bithynia,  he  Tentoiad  to  tm 
his  opinions  on  some  points  (OaleBilh 
Pule.  iv.  16,  ToL  riii.  p.  7&8). 

A  physician  of  the  same  name  b  ■■ 
also  by  Soranus  {De  ArU  OUNir,  ul  lU 
tarch  (.S^a^poe.  ui.  10.  i  2)»  ftU  laaiii  Tn 
(L  15,  p.  156X  Aetiua  (iT.  S,  f  IS,  ul  7<S) 
(^. M  xix.  26, 1 4)»  and  TeftnUkTcih. 
c^  15).  l^,  A 

MOSCHION  (NmtxCsiw).  th«  aonofA 
an  Athenian  sculptor,  made,  in  «*«ijTrfM 
his  brothen  Dionysodorus  and  LBd^^l^  i 
of  Isis  in  the  island  of  Deloo.  The  naam 
artists  are  preserved  by  an  inscription  en  Ibi 
which  is  now  at  Venicau  (Win^alBBaa, 
d.  Kwut,  bk.  iz.  c.  3. 1  10.)  fP 

MOSCHOPU'LUS,  MA'NUEL  or  B 
UKL  (Moivvi^A  a.  *E|uvom^x  Merx^rcoi 
Greek  gnmmarian  of  the  later  period  i 
Byiantine  empire.  There  are  few  wriim 
works  have  had  ao  extcnsiv 
whose  time  and  hiatotj  are  so 
cording  to  the  account  genenilj 
the  historians  of  Utentnm,  then 
chopuli,  both  bearing  the  name  of  __ 
and  nephew ;  the  uncle,  a  natiTo  of  CM 
lived  in  the  time  of  the  empefor  Aat 
Palaeologus  the  Elder,  about  a.  mk  18M 
nephew,  a  native  of  Conatantinoplei,  wb%  t 
captun.>  of  that  dty  by  the  Tuko,  a.  d.  145 
into  Italy.  Of  his  fnrtnncs,  rrmmirllnin.  a 
of  residence  in  that  countiy,  nothiiw  warn 
have  been  known,  nor  do  wo  find  anj  iso 
notice  of  his  death.  (Comp.  Waldec  /Vi 
Moeehopnli  GrammaL  Artie  JUeAod^  ^a^ 
Durton,  IJeff,  Grate,  Hukurim^  p.  67,  IStaSb 

1657 ;  Sch^rpeieeliuSfiVu^tf^Afeadhnafii 
u-l  i/iiui,   llordwick,  a.  n,  1702;  lUria 


MOSCHOPULUS. 
Orate.  roL  L  p.  *07,  notejF^,  Rod  voL  rl  pp.  190, 
322,  &c  1  Saxiiu.  (Momialieoii,    toL  ii,   pp.  387, 
44S.  591  )   Mostucli,    Hul.   tin    MaHem.   pi.  i. 
lii.  T.  g  10,  rnl.  L  p.  i);i3,  nous  A,  ad.  Paris  I7S9', 
ot§  II,  rol.i.  P.S46,  ej.  1799— 1B02;  BoDdtni, 
Caial.  Codd.  Ortae.  Utv.  Mflie.  voL  ii.  col.  i&S ; 
HnrlcL  iMnd.  h  //itf.  Z,»ii.  Uraec  roL  iL  p.S14.) 
Hody  (O.  6-raBH  lUmHrJin.  p.  3l4,  &c.) 
diipoKd  lo  identiiy  tkc  j-ouiigu  Mnuhiipnlui 
EniBnuel  Adnuinjttcni;>,  h  Chiui,  »ha  wu 
of  th«  cclcbnt.',!  .Tinnnn  Picn^  cddc 


nndola,  ■ 
•  for  hit 


Msiriiti 
Of  tlie  ; 


itAldiu 


icQiTwl,  othen  t«i  on 
DO  tun  loiuMUlion.  j\ii  Knciiiit  Qmk  iXi.  of 
th«  ^jr/li^a  Oiiwnn  Alliairun,  qunled  bj 
DucBng*  (nJMar.  lH»t.  it  Inf.  GrvrtUUa  Nolae. 
wL  29)  autr)  it  to  he  n  work  nf  MoKhopuliu 
-.Bj-«iHii«(wiiiliTC<ift:on««itin«ple),i,<-ph«w 
of  the  CntHi  l"  uid  mny  be  contidcmi  u  «tii- 
blithing  the  belt  thM  there  irele  l«D  HoKhopoli, 
' :  Ihnl  the  unci*  wai  ft  Cr«- 


blithing  the  belt 
■a  unck  and  >  ni 


tbe  nepheir  v 


;.■  of  Con; 


I    Iha 

The  iMc  SI 
ml  gi«n  •bove. 
I  drriTed  from  I 


•u 

le.  (in  HatoT.  Fclii 

«F«,   CP« 

«i  Am^<t  P. 

that  he  hsd  «  MS, 

of  ihr  Enlxnala  %.  IJkh* 

»  of  MoKhitpuliu. 

■;  «l.irfi 

the  DWDcc  hud 

1   wni  gi 

cii  him  hf  the 

E 

«tClub«,*.D.  13S-. 

-.  Md  the 

opinion    thM  M«c 

opului  11 

tiriihed  in   the 

reiKQ  of  (he  BynnliiK 

emperor 

tldfr.>1»iitA.D.130(l 

ABtK 

u  iwder.  con- 

foi 

nding  the  d«te  of 

h.  p;rt  w 

ih  that  of  tbe 

ler.bronftht  down   i 

the 

latter  pert  ef  the  \i 

uiil  ihiignM 

■OAchroniun  >ppe«i  to 

.ivrpaited 

nnnotieed.     If 

th 

•iillior  of  the  Quae. 

WMt,  wh 

iber  he  wu  Ibe 

le  or  the  nephe.,  \u 

a  in  lh= 

m»  of  the  elder 

dronieiu.    who    reifnpd     &oin 

A.  D.    1203   W 

1320,  neither  of  the  M 

«.hopuli 

onld  hnvcliTtd 

of  CooiU 

nlinople  by  lie 

Tu 

k>(A.D.  1453).  K> 

h>l  Iht, 

tory  of  the  BB- 

ph 

«•.  dight  into  Il,ly. 

Zof'the'w"'; 

nil 

.Ibefejecled.  Hodj 

idealifia. 

i  yotiDgi-r  MoKhapuliu 
■cted  nlta :  it  appcan  indcnl 
'  Dther  fDnndmian  than  lb* 
irl  and  the  tact  of  the  pre- 


imy Ucnai  and  Uotdiopnli 
The  dele  BMigned  by  Cctuioi,  a.  D.  1 30O,  Lo  the 
rider  M<w;hopulu<  ia  prihapa  ■  litilo  too  late :  be 

dn>nicn*,  a.  D.  1232.  if  indeed  he  lired  till  then. 
Cruiiui  feunded  hii  cakiilmion  on  an  biatorical  no- 
tice liienin  illiutistiDn  nf  ihi'  uMof  Iheprepotition 
Mtiinhi.  M3.  of  the  IC'-«mMa,  but  thia  Datioi 
doet  not  appear  in  the  prLni^,'^  i-ditiontof  that  vork, 
and  vat  perti^n  addefl  tiv  Uie  tr^uiHtilKr  nf  the 
M:i.,aDdirH,itroniil!u'i>~iiuclucWtheiige  l>f  tbe 


MOSCHOPULUS. 
author.     Even  it  gBniine,  ire  an  ditpeaw) 
demand  it  at  rcfciriDg  lo  the  rupture  of  thi 
of  the  chuithea,  a.D.  1SD3,  to  that  it  dc 
nipport  the  dale  giien  hy  Cnuina.     Anothir  fai»- 
toiical  notice  giien  in  the  JVom  Grami  "  ' 

lomr  (p.  49,  ed.  Tiue  J,  at  illuKraiing  i 

ipmition  of  that  nork  la 


hi*-  I 

^       1 


>.  1273 


1282)  * 


;  but  ibit 
1  to  little  conneilion  with  lbs  eootul, 
that  it  ia.  like  the  preceding,  luhle  ta  Ihs  tDipieign 
of  being  interpnbited.     It  ii  conjectured  that  Uo*- 

upon  Heiiod,  it  one  of  the  coaimenlalon  reietml 
lo  by  Oeergiat  Pachymenti  {Dt  Andnnie,  I'alvtal. 
if.  15,  where  tr*  Poatin'i  nolo)  :  tkii  loojecliir*, 
which,  howcTcr,  •rpantely  ngiuded,  reali  on  my 
■light  grnond,  would  render  it  praUtble  that  Pachj- 
meret,  who  vna  bom  in  or  about  a.  d.  1340, 
■tudisd  in  bit  boyhood  under  Motchopulnt.  In  • 
MS.  lucribed  hy  JkloDtfaucDn  {SiUioli.  CbwUt.  |k 
4S5)  lo  iht  foorteenihcentury.are  aome  'EnoraAirf, 
Epitla/ae,  of  Manuel  Moachopului,  •ddrcued  ~  W 
AcropolilB  the  great  Logotheta,"  "  to  the  Lagodiet» 
UetoefaiI>,"~la  Uil  uncle  the  Cretan  "  (t^  i^ai* 
ailr**  T^  Kjnfmi.  perlmpi  an  «Tor  tor  t#  Kpirri), 
from  whith  it  appear*  that  lite  nephew  wot  nm- 
temporary  with  OeaKIBt  Aeropolila  (who  ditj 
nbaut  A.  D.  1282)  sr  hit  ton  ContloBlinut  Ae»p» 
llta,and  witli  Theodonx Metochito,  who  wat  Logo- 
theta in  A.  a.  1294,  and  p«hapt  mri>er.  {Nioepk 
Grtguu,  HiM.  UttanL  ti.  8.)  A  work  nfOeor- 
giut  Metochiia,  pnbliabed  in  tii«  Urania  OrOalatm 
ruL  ii.  PL  D£!l,  ia  entitled  ■Anlih*u 
■rn-^iara  Mww^A  t  rat  K^nft 
onynii,  L  e.  ~  A  rnply  lo  crriain  wrtlinjp  of  Iifia> 
noel,  the  nephew  of  the  Cretan."  Tht«  oolioeh 
bigelher  wiU  the  eitileode  in  uianuteript.  in  tbo 
libmry  of  St.  -Mark  at  Venice  (Fabric  BiU.  Orate. 
•oLn.  p.  321.  note  pp),  of  a  KorkarUnMbopuliM, 
f'oMro  Latmot.  combine  lo  thow  thai  the  yDllU|tt 
MoKhopulut  wai  am  temporary  with  aod  wa*  oi^ 
gaged  in  the  religious  diUFtuiDMoocationed  by  lbs 
attempt  began  by  the  empenir  Michael  Palaeolona 
[a.  0.  12GU),  and  alandoned  by  bi>  ana  the  aUar 
Arvdmnicua,  a  abort  time  after  hit  aceetaiuQ  (a.  d, 
12B2),  to  onite  the  Oivek  and  Latin  ehurcW ; 
and  that  ho  larviird  the  appointoieut  to  ttw  oBca 
oftogutbataafTbevdorutUetacbita,  who  bold  that 
office  in  periiap*  A.  P.  1 2!)t.  ThcaedateaancooHM- 
ent  witb  the  luppaution  that  hit  uncle  the  Cnwt 
wot  eue  of  the  teachen  of  Pichymana,  and  afad 
■noapmbBbiJity  to  the  eoDJeclflre  that  Pacbymarm- 
fera  lo  him.  Thcte  tcnnly  policca  bare  hern  indu^ 
Dioualy  gleaned  by  TiUe  in  hi>  Ud/nb  ^ilirunla 
di  MuxhiipaUi,  which  we  ha'e  chirlly  fDllowed. 

The     worka   AHribed   to    the   MMcbepuli   on 
numerou*  ;  the  greater  put  of  than  on-  an  grun- 
ibjecla,  aod  on   uauaOy  awiilied  to  th« 


T»  ir 


nephe- 


■  iramtaaticai  wi 


aa  if  only  an*  of  tt 
■al^i  t  and  Tiua  kbi*  frooi  tUa  thai  Uitj  won 
all  writlem  hj  ■)>•  lucU  and  thu  iha  lupltaw 
wrote  only  ou  tbaali^,   Th*  MSS.  ia  a  bw  bmB 

^leak  of  ibcLr  paaMctin  autbon  dr* '■ — '-'-    " 

"  the  Cretan,'^  *"  the  tiophtw  of  th* 
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ticna.**  We  beliere  that  it  u  in  most  caiet  Tiin  to 
attempt  to  assign  them  to  one  or  the  other,  and 
thererore  gire  in  one  list  the  whole  of  those 
which  hare  been  printed.  1 .  ScAo/id  ad  HomMri 
Hiadot  Librum  L  et  IL^  published  by  Jo.  Scher- 
peseelius,  8ro.  Harderwyk  (inOaelder]andX1702, 
and  re-issued,  with  a  new  title-page  and  an  ad- 
ditional piedBce,  at  Utrecht,  1719.  In  the  title- 
page  Moschopulus  is  termed  Byiantinus,  bat 
whether  on  MS.  authority  is  not  clear:  in  the 
work  itself,  at  the  head  of  the  SbWio,  they  are 
described  as  'Efuwovi^Kou  roS  Mo<rxvntf6Kov  rtxpo^ 
Xoyia  Koi  dy«(vTv|if  T«y  X^(«a#r.  They  are  chiefly 
or  wholly  grammaticaL  A  Parapkram  oi  Homer 
by  Moschopulus,  different  from  these  scholia,  it 
said  to  be  extant  in  the  Vatican  library  (Fabric. 
Bibl,  Graec,  vol.  i.  p.  401  ;  butcomp.  Scherpeseelioi, 
Praef.  i«  MomAoptdi  Sekoiia  in  Homerum).  2. 
Tov  athprnrdTov  kuL  Xayntrdrov  Kvplov  Moyoin^A 
TiM  MocxoirovKov  ctKCtjriov  rov  Kp^rqt  ^^yinrit 
TMK  ipryotp  Kcik  iHfi*ptt¥  'HiffoSoi/,  SapitfitMmi 
Doctissimique  Manueiis  AfoKhopuii  Crdenm  Pa- 
truelit  Interpretatio  Opmum  et  Dierum  llesiodL 
These  scholia  are  included  wholly  or  in  part  in  the 
editions  of  Hesiod,  4to.  Venice,  1537,  and  Basel, 

1544,  and  in  the  edition  of  Ilcinsius,  4to.  Leyden, 
1 603.  3.  Scholia  f n  Kuripidu  Trayoeditu^  employed 
by  ArMeniiiB,  archbishop  of  Monembasia,  in  his 
collection  of  .S(*ilo/ia  i«  Stpl^m  Euripitiii  TragoedioM^ 
8vo.  Ven.  1534.  Scholia  on  the  Oi/oe  of  Pindar 
(Fabric.  BifA,  Graeo,  toI.  ii.  p.  67),  and  perhaps  on 
the  Ajcue  Ftapellifer  and  Eledra  of  Sopnocles  (see 
Scherpezeel.  i6k/.),  by  Moschopulus  are  extant  in 
MS.  4.  Gratnmaiicae  Artit  Graecae  Methmliu  ; 
consisting  of  three  parts,  i.  Krutemata  s.  Quae- 
Bfionet ;  it  Canotieg  ;  iii.  Dedinationes  s.  Dedina- 
tioni$  Paraiiiymata,  This  work  was  first  printed 
with  the  Erotemata  of  Demetrius  Chalcondylas, 
4to.  about  A.  D.  1 493,  but  the  copies  have  no  note 
either  of  time  or  pUicc  ;  nor  has  the  work  of  Mo- 
schopulus any  general  title  ;  that  which  we  have 
prefixed  is  from  the  edition  of  Walder,  8vo.  Basel, 
1540.  5.  Tw¥  6¥Ofidrttv*hmiw¥ffuXXorjfi^  Voeum 
Attictirum  ColUctio.  The  words  are  professedly 
collected  from  the  Etiicoy«s,  [comes  s.  Imagines ,  of 
Philostrntiis  and  from  the  poets.  This  sylloge  was 
given  at  the  end  of  the  Dtctionarium  Graeeum  pub- 
lished by  Aldus,  fol.  Venice,  1524,  and  was  printed 
^ain,  with  the  similar  works  of  Thomas  Magister 
and  Phrynicus,  8vo.  Paris,  153*2.  A  MS.  of  this 
work,  as  already  obHerved,  expressly  ascribes  it  to 
the  nephew.  6.  flfpi  tmk  iroyuirtav  koX  /^ijiiuCrwy 
o'UKro^cwf,  De  Const nuiione  Kominum  et  Verborum : 
and  7.  ncpl  irptxrwSiwi',  /)€  Acctntibtu^  both  in- 
cluded in  the  little  volume  of  grammatical  treatises 
published  by  Aldus  and  Asulanus,  Venice,  15*25. 
The  De  Accentihut  was  reprinted  with  the  work  of 
Varennius  on  the  same  subject,  l*2mo.  Paris,  1544, 
and  again  in  1559.  8.  Ilc/>1  yptifmaTiKrjs  yvfi- 
yaalas^  I)e  Grammatica  Kjperciiaiione^  formerly 
ascribed  to  B;isil,  the  Greek  father,  and  printed  in 
several  of  the  older  editions  of  his  works.  This 
work  IS  ascribed  to  Moschopulus  byCnisius(7*//fro- 
(wniec  p.  44),  and  is  substtintially  coincident  with 
the  work  mentioned  next  9.  Htpi  trx^'^^  >•  ^^ 
Ratioue  cntminamlae  Orationis  IMjcUu*^  4 to.  Paris, 

1545,  and  reprinted  at  Vienna,  1773.  10.  De 
Vucum  PauumibM^  fir^t  published  by  O.  II.  Schaef- 
fer,  in  the  appendix  to  his  edition  of  Oregorius 
Corinthius  De  Dialecfis^  8vn.  Ijeipzig,  1811  (pp. 
\»7o — 681,  conf.  not.  in  [mg.  908).      1 1.  EjKerj4a 


M08CHU9. 

in  Ag&pdmm^  giTcn  hf  Fabfidiia,  BShI,  a 
xiL  p.  306,  cd.  vet.  voL  ▼uL  p.  41,  cd 
12.  *EnTf;af  i4a  TpCMMHrrunfi.  The  fini 
this  was  pubUahed  by  F.  N.  TitM,  Bwl  Ua 
Prague,  18*32 ;  it  is  a  worie  of  intewet  u  ti 
the  ancient  Greek  pwwwrnriation  of  the  dip 
The  perfect  wurk  ia  pnbably  ^^mi— tp*d  » 
the  library  of  St.  Kvk,  mX  Veoin.  Mai 
works  of  Uie  MoaehopiiK  are  extant  in  MS 
prefixed  to  this  work  the  Talnabk  ruirfiai 
Kkapmli9  already  quoted.  He  thinks  that 
polos  of  Crete  wrote  a  luge  wofkoagna 
Utled  *EpsmfHn«»  JBroisaiate  OrnsasotMa. 
many  of  those  extant  nnder  hia  name,  ia  J 
print,  are  fngmcnta  or  detached  pcttioas> 
the  Moschopoli  wrote  a  little  trsatini,  JMQ 
MagicU,  on  the  mathematical  paala  of  ai 
numbers,  so  that  the  sum  of  them,  whcthe 
horiiontally,  Tertically,  or  diagonellj,  shal 
same.  (Fabric.  BihL  Graee,  toL  i.  pp.  4< 
Tol.  ik  pp.  67, 259,  ToL  tL  ppi.  190,  298,  3 
—824,  vol.  viiL  p.  41,  toL  ix.  p.  41fi,  i 
authors  cited  in  the  body  of  the  artide.)  [J. 
M0SCHU8  (M^t).  1.  A  groHB 
bocolic  poet,  a  natiTe  of  Sjiacuse.  H 
aboot  the  ctose  of  the  third  ccntmy  &c,i 
cording  to  Suidaa  («. «.  Vi49x»*y  wm  ms% 
with  Aristaithus.  He  calls  himself  a  | 
Bion,  in  the  Idyl  in  which  he  hewaib  thi 
of  the  latter  [Bion].  But  it  ia  dHBr^U 
whether  he  means  more  than  that  he  iautali 
Of  his  personal  historf  we  know  aothiof  i 
Of  his  compositions  we  haTo  extaat  6ai 
1.  'tfMTf  dpaWniff.  2.  Edpsmif.  A.  "Ss 
B/«Mwt.  4.  Mrydpe.  The  last  of  these  is 
in  the  Ionic  dialect,  with  bat  few  Donas 
sides  these  larger  pwoee,  then  are  thm 
frsgments  and  an  epignun  eztaat.  Thai 
Moichos  were  at  first  intemixcd  with  t 
Theocritos,  and  one  or  two  of  tiieoe  Mcr 
Theocritus  hare  been,  thoogh  witheat  ■ 
reason,  supposed  to  be  the  prodnctiou  of  II 
as,  for  example,  the  20th  and  28th.  Eodi 
408)  ascribes  to  Theocritoo  the  thiidoftk 
of  Moschus.  Bot  they  hare  since  boea  c 
separated,  on  the  anthoritv  of  MSSl  and 
tions  in  StobaeosL  To  judge  from  ihi 
which  are  extant,  Moachua  waa  capahlc  of 
with  elegance  and  liTelineso;  but  be  is  id 
Bion,  and  comes  still  &rther  behind  Tbi 
I  lis  style  labours  under  an  eaeesa  of  pel 
omamenL  The  idyb  of  Moochua  have  been 
edited  with  those  of  Bion.  The  editieai 
many  to  be  enumerated  \  for  the  beat  ihi 
is  referred  to  Bioy.  The  poema  of  ii*^ 
been  frequently  tmnslated  and  i«*ititft|  ia  ] 
German,  Prench,  Italian,  Hungarian,  and  i 
(Fabric  BUd.  Graee,  toL  ili.  p.  805,  Ac:) 

2.  See  MocHua. 

3.  A  writer  on  mechanica,  meatioiiad  b 
naeus  (xiv.  p.  634,  b). 

4.  A  grammarian,  apparently,  the  aoA 
work  entitled  'E^ifyinnt  *Po8mucmv  a4{sm 
tioned  by  Athenaeus  (xi  pL  485.  el.        fC 

MOSCHUS,  JOANNES,  «;m  Photil 
him,  JoAN.NBB  the  son  of  MoacMa,H 
E^nparat,  or,  what  appean  to  be  a  cons 
that,  Eviratus,  was  first  a  nsonk  in  the  ms 
of  St.  Theodosins  at  Jemialem,  afterwaid 
among  the  anchorites  in  the  deeeit  ea  tha  I 
the  Jordan,  and  sabsaqaeatly  fiQed  Iha  i 


Mircu. 

Kiv«>  A.  D.  6-20  u  th«  daw  of  h 

>  d«th.     After 

vUiling  a  luge  number  of  tl.e  mon. 

KgjpL,  uid   Ibe  W«it,  b«  applied  hioiKir  to   lb. 

itdount  of  tbe 

live  of  the  mooVt  of  ihal  «g,.,  d<,w 

a  10  Ihe  time  of 

Henwliu^      It  »«   »dd«t.Hl   „ 

bill!  on  hit  tnnla,  and  b«Bi,u;  .iil 

U'ljiienlly  pklri- 

f  milled  At,^. 

or  Atiiit/yJtpiov,  oi  Njm  n,^i>iT 

..     In  lh„  edi- 

ti.m>  it  i>  divided    inlo  21  :j  cli 

>»r>;    Fholiui 

»penk«of  it  a*  comiiting  c.f  :Mj1 

ir.wtwTo,  b« 

it  wai  divided 

into  u  Inrgcr  number  of  cbapiuri. 

In  compiling  U 

Moichui  did  not  confine  bimtulf 
■ultaof  hiiownobKinliDBi^but  •nuied  iTimMlf  of 
tlie  tsboun  of  [>radeoMM>n  in  ih«  suae  field.  Hii 
~  ~  ntain  a  plentiful  ipriiililina  of  the 
He  eveijwben-  nlt.itkt  t!ie  hr'twy  of 
'enu  AcephuluL  The  .til.-  of  the  work,  n» 
DliuiHji.ii  meanuid  unyoli-.!jni,  IlutJoonon 
luucenui  and  Nicepholut  j^hii^iii'd  Si>|<brDniui 
iKlf  a>  llie  Butfaoi  of  th.'  »«'tk.  from  urhich  il 
been  luppoted  tbat  it  vb!  in  rt.'ililv  niaiaiv  hii 
rk.  though  iha  name  of  J..,,>iii<:9  MuKhui  wu 


i.  The  I. 


.venil  colLci 


,<,t  li 


voLmm'  of  AlaytiuiLipo- 
nunnui,  Venice,  1 5  JB.  It  iii'P'^r.'d  ii.  Gnek  wd 
Liitin  in  llie  Kcond  volunw  .,r  tin  ^Kcturiuin  SiU. 
Falmm  DacueanKm,  Pari*,  Ib'Jl,  aoil  in  the  Ilr 
Ui-nkeci  I'ulnm,  Parii,  1644,  IES4.  (I'hoL  CwL 
Ids  ;  Fnbric  BAL  Gnuc.  ia\.  i.  p.  1*>4  ;  Vos. 
(f>  IIUL  Grart.  p.  334,  Weitrnnann. )  [C.  P.  M.] 
MOSCUUS,  VULCATIUS.  wa.  binUhed 
from  Hume,  and  adinilted  aa  a  ciliaeii  of  Mauilia, 
Il  tona  he  left  fail  property.     (Tuc.  Aiai. 


MUSTIS, 


MOTITO'NE  (Mo«ii>^),  n  ilni^ghlcrotOeneni, 
from  whom  the  town  of  Motlionr  wu  beliend  la 
have  dfrited  it.  name.  (Paui.  iv.  35.  %  1.)    JLS.] 

M  U'CIA.  I.  The  elder  Jou^l""  °'  Q.  Mucin. 
ScneTola,  lhecelebntedaDgur,and  Larlia, daughter 
of  C.  Larliut  S.ipien>  [LuLlA,  No.  I ).  She  marrird 
L.  Liciniu*  CraUD^  the  orator,  and  wet  renowned 
for  ber  caoTcrutional  excellenn.  (Cic  linl.  Sa 
g  21 1,  dt  Oral.  iiL  12  ;  Val.  Mai.  viii.  B.  J  1  j 
yuii.l./«(.Ul.g6.) 

2.  With  the  epithet  TsitTU,  wa>  tbe  daugbtrr 
of  4,  Muciin  ScocTola,  the  augur,  ton«il  in  a.  (X  9S. 
She  wao  a  couiin  (laror)  of  g.  Meleliui  Celei. 
cDiiiul  ina  c.  60.  and  of  Q.Metellui  N>pD>,Mn>uJ 
in  B.C.  57.  Mnciamained  Cn.  Pompey,  by  whom 
>hehBdli>aiant,Cneiuiandf*iIni,andadaDghl«r. 
Pun.peia.     iflle  km  diTorced  by  Pompej"  juil  l»- 


(«e  hi>  retani  train  the  UJtlitidatK  an 


tna.c(jl 


lnB.i^39,Mucia,at 
Roman  people,  weal 
Sicily  to  iDvdiate  between  her  toa  Sex.  Pomp«j 
and  AngtiatuL  She  a-a*  living  al  the  time  of  lu 
'  illle  of  Aclium,  B.  c  SI,  Auguitni  irealed  her 
ilh  gnat  RipecL  (Aacan.n&nn<r.p.  la.Onltl ; 
Cic  ad  FiOK.  y.  %wi  AH.  L  12  ;  DionCua.  xxxta. 
40,  lUiii.  16,  IL  2,  I.i.  B8  :  Appian.  B.C.  r.  68, 
71  i  Suet.  Caa.  fiO  )  PlaL  Fomp.  4*2  ;  Zonar.  x. 
;  Mieron.  w  Joni.  i.  18.)  Whether  the  Mucia 
sDlioned  by  Volcriut  Maiimui  (ii.  1.  g  8)  ha 

MU-CIA  QEN3,  wa.  a'verj  ancient  pelrkUn 
uae.  aKcnding  to  the  aarlieil  ueia  of  the  lepuhlie 
(Dionyi.  ».  3S  j  LIt.  iL  12).  It  eiiited  in  later 
'"  OH,  howeiei,  only  aa  a  plebeiui  houifc  lu 
Ir  cognomen*  are  Coaoiia  and  Scibvola, 
der  which  are  giiea  all  penoni  of  the  nauie  of 
ucim.  [W.  a  I}.] 

MUCIA'NUS,  P.  LICI'NIUS  CRASSL'S 
DIVES,  wai  tbe  ton  of  P.  Miidiu  Scaetola,  conwl 
B.  c  175,  Bad  brother  of  P.  Muciiu  Scaeiola,  who 
wa.  comnl  a.c  133,  in  the  jai  in  wbicli  Tib. 
Orucchua  toil  hii  U£i.  (PluL  TA.  Grace/iui, 
9)  Mudanoi  was  adopted  by  P.  Licinina  Ciaa- 
•ui  Di'ei,  who  wiu  the  lou  of  P.  Lictniui  CraHU* 
Divea,  cmiul  &  c.  2Ui.  Tbiaal  leait  iiDramaao'e 
opinion,  who  Ihiaka  tbat  it  it  mon  pmMde  thai 
he  wai  adopted  by  the  »n  than  by  the  (alhar. 
On  beina  adopted  he  auumed,  aoonllng  to 
KoDuui  hibion,  the  name  of  C'rauut.  wiib  the 
addition  of  Sliiciinna.  which  indiated  hia  foimrr 
gena.  Cicera  iJe  (Mil.  i.  5G)  speaki  of  hia  being 
a  candidate  foe  Ibe  aedileihip ;  and  b«  glv»  an 
anecdoleofSarr.  Sul|nciuiOalba,wba  waiadiitin- 
goitbed  oralor,  prttung  Crawl  haul  on  a  ijBiation 
of  law,  and  of  Crwni  being  compelled  in  inppoit 
hii  legal  Dpiuion  agaiDit  the  equitidile  an^uini'Ula  of 
Serriut  by  referaug  to  Ibe  wnlingi  of  bit  bnilhei, 
P.  Mociiu,  and  of  grut.  Aelini. 

Mucianoi  altaincd  the  dignity  of  pontifex  niaai- 
mni,  and  t.  n.  131  ha  wu  alected  coanl,  iu 
which  year  he  left  Rome  In  etmduei  the  war  agaioit 
Ariatouicui  in  Asia,  who  mainiaiaeJ  bti  claim  la 
the  kingdom  of  Ptrj^amui  agaiimt  ih*  will  of  At- 
■alui  IIU  who  tiad  bcqurati.ed  it  to  the  Itoinan.. 
Ctaaaui  waa  tbe  !ir>t  pontifei  oiaiimua,  aotnrding 
to  Lxy  {Epa.  5U)  who  went  beyond  the  ItnlU 
of  Italy  ;  bui  Ihii  it  not  Uue.  uiitnt  Mpio  Noaica 
wui  deprived  of  bi*  office,  for  Nauca  waa  ponu- 
fci  maiimua  ■.  c;.  133,  after  the  d«th  at  Titi. 
Graccbua,  and  tetiied  to  Abib,  wIkf*  hi  aoon  died. 
(Plul.  7%.  OnicdtM.,  .21.)  Ciauul  luccHded 
Natica  in  ihe  pactlficaie.  Cniam  wu  uiituCH**- 
ful  in  tbe  war.  lie  wai  allacked  ai  tba  aiege  of 
Leucae  by  Ariilonicui,  and  defeated.  Betweea 
Uaea  and  Smynu  he  wai  overtaken  by  tba 
Thncian  body-guaid  of  AriMooicui ;  aiid  le  avoid 
briog  made  pnienfr.  he  provoked  one  of  di* 
Hit  head  waa  carrird  la 


lite  hiitoiian  Semproaiui  Aielllo(0>i1iiu,  i.  13) 
My*  (bat  Cniaui  poueiied  Five  Ihluga,  which  of 
all  good  thing!  an  lb*  gnalett  and  ihe  chl^  Ha 
wai  moat  wraiihy.  nobie.  eloquenl.  raoai  hami  in 
iba  law,  and  pnniifei  taaumat,  Thi  lan*  hlalo* 
nan  reconli  an  inatanc*  of  the  unreaimable  ancnqr 
with  which  hi  puniihrd  al  Ui*  lirge  of  Lcuiaa  k 
deviation  from  tkoittici  k'ttrr  of  hia  nntera.  Cnv- 
•u*  had  Iwa  daughl*!!  ;  lln  aldii  Linuia.  waa  tlw 


U18 


MUCIANUS. 


wife  of  C.  Sulpicius  Oalba,  the  eon  of  Senr.  Sul- 
piciuB  Oalba,  consul  &c.  144.  (Cic  Bm/.  26, 
83.)  The  younger  LidnU  was  the  wife  of  C. 
Sempronios  Oracchos  (Plut  Tib,  Graodiut^  21 ; 
Dig.  24.  tit  8.  8. 66),  according  to  Plutarch,  whose 
opinion  is  supported  by  the  passage  in  the  Digest. 

Ciassus  was  both  an  orator  and  a  lawyer.  As 
an  orator,  howcTer,  he  is  considered  by  Cicero  to 
have  been  inferior  to  his  contempoiary  P.  Snlpicius 
Galba.  He  was,  however,  a  distinguished  speaker, 
an  eminent  jurist  (Cic.  de  Oroi,  i.  37, 56,  ^rW.26), 
and  a  man  of  exemplary  industry,  which  is  shown 
by  the  fact  of  his  mastering  the  rarious  dialects  of 
Greek,  when  he  was  in  Asia,  so  completely,  as  to 
be  able  to  make  his  decrees  in  the  dialect  which 
the  suitor  had  .adopted.  (VaL  Max.  viiL  7.  §  6.) 
No  legal  work  of  his  is  mentioned. 

Crassus  is  mentioned  by  Pomponius  (Dig.  l.tit 
2.  s.  2.  §  40,  &c)  in  the  following  terms :  — 
^  Etiam  Lucius  Crassus,  frater  Publii  Mudi,  qui 
Mucianus  dictus  est  Hune  Cicero  ait  juriscon- 
sultorum  disertissimum.**  Grotius  considers  the 
words  **"  frater  . .  .  dictus  est,*^  to  be  an  interpola- 
tion, and  that  the  L.  Crassus  is  not  Mucianus, 
because  he  is  called  Lucius,  and  because  the 
description  does  not  suit  him.  But  it  is  remarked 
by  Zimmem  that  Cicero  calls  Mucianus  **  in  numero 
disertissimorum  **  (/>e  OraL  I  56),  and  he  says 
the  same  in  substance  in  another  passage  (Brut, 
26).  Besides  this,  L.  Crassus,  who  must  be  taken 
to  be  Crassus  the  orator,  if  the  reading  of  Grotius 
is  right,  was  not  a  iurisL  The  criticism  of  Grotius 
is  therefore  groundless.  The  authorities  for  the  life 
of  Mucianus  are  contained  in  Drumann,  Ge^ehkkie 
Roms^  Licinii  Cressi,  No.  21.  [G.  L.] 

MUCIA'NUS,  LICI'NIUS,  three  times  consul 
In  A.  D.  52,  70,  and  75  respectively,  must  have 
passed  by  adoption  from  tlie  Mucian  to  the  Licinian 
gens.  His  character  w  drawn  in  a  few  strokes  by 
the  masterly  hand  of  Tacitus.  (Hid,  i.  10.)  He 
was  alike  distinguished  for  good  and  for  evil,  for 
luxurious  indulgence  and  energetic  work,  for  afia- 
bility  and  hnnghtiness  ;  when  he  hod  nothing  to 
attend  to,  he  revelled  in  excessive  pleasures ;  but 
when  business  required  his  attention,  he  displayed 
great  abilities.  Thus  his  public  conduct  deserved 
praise,  his  private  condemnation.  As  a  youth,  he 
courted  with  assiduity  the  favour  of  the  powerful, 
and  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  consulship  in  the 
reign  of  Claudius,  a.  o.-  52 ;  but  having  squandered 
his  property,  and  becoming  likewise  an  object  of 
suspicion  to  Claudius,  he  went  into  retirement  in 
Amo,  and  there  lived,  says  Tacitus,  as  near  to  the 
condition  of  an  exile  as  afterwards  to  that  of  an 
rni{.-en)r.  We  gather  from  Pliny  (H.X.  xii.  1.  s. 
.'i)  that  the  place  of  his  retirement  was  Lycia,into 
Avhich  he  was  sent  as  legatus  by  Claudius,  as  a 
kind  of  honourable  banishment.  Under  Nero  he 
was  again  received  into  the  favour  of  the  imperial 
court ;  and  at  the  death  of  that  emperor,  ▲.  n.  68, 
he  had  the  command  of  the  province  of  Syria,  with 
four  legions,  while  Vespasian  was  in  the  neigh- 
bourinff  country  of  Judaea,  at  the  head  of  three. 
Up  to  Nero^s  death  Mucianus  and  Vespasian  had 
not  been  on  good  terms  ;  but  after  that  event  they 
were  induced,  by  the  interposition  of  friends,  to 
iNt-ome  reconciled  to  one  another,  and  to  act 
ttiszt'ther  for  their  mutual  advantage  ;  and  their 
n ■conciliation  wn«  rendered  re.il  and  lasting  by  the 
mediation  of  Titus,  to  whom  Mucianus  became 
much  attached.    Mucianus  and  Vespasian  both  tuck 
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the  oath  of  aUeranee  to  Otbo  ;  bat 
war  broke  out  betweon  him  and  VltcUni^  Vh» 
sian  resolved  to  seise  the  imptfU  tluwML  Irtta 
resolution  he  wet  wumly  euimuMed  bgr  MviBHi 
who  hoped  to  haTe  & gMt  thatm  m  the  osdvW 
the  imperial  power  while  Veep—im  hen  theiBL 
When  Vespcuuan  at  length,  after  gnat  ~ 
assumed  the  imperial  titfe,  Mnciaaiia  ■ 
administered  to  his  own  loldien  the  eath  ef  afl^p- 
ance  to  the  new  emperor;  and  it  was  mehid  Art 
he  should  maich  into  Eani^  agdbiat  VitetEaii,  wUi 
Vetpnaian  and  Titna  remiiiicd  behU  m  Am. 
Muciamu  used  great  eflbrta  to  preride  kii  m^ 
with  everything  that  waa  nnrraMij ;  he  libodj 
contributed  from  hii  own  pnne,  and  mamudhir 
plundered  the  provindala  to  obtain  a  ■tfoM 
supply  of  money.  Howerer,  there  wai  fitik  S8» 
sion  for  his  servioeaa  for  the  Vitelliana  w«r  » 
tirely  defeated  by  Antonina  Piinma  [PmiHci],il 
whom,  in  consequenoe,  Hnciaana  beeHne  vay 
jealout.  Mucianoi  marrhfd  through  Phijfiaai 
Cappadocia,  and  arrived  in  Emope  ioet  in  riac  is 
repress  a  rising  of  the  Dadana,  who  had  mM 
both  banks  of  the  Danabe.  FMmoa  had  mitmi 
Rome  before  Mucianna ;  bat  on  the  airival  of  Ai 
latter  he  had  to  nurender  all  the  power  iaii  Ui 
bandi.  Domitian,  the  ion  of  VetpaaaB,  wai  asai- 
nally  at  the  head  of  albin  ;  bnt  Mndaaai  va 
the  reel  sovereign,  and  lived  ia  alaiiai  i^ 
splendour.  Still*  althoogh  be  boaalcd  haagb%rf 
the  lerviees  he  had  rendored  to  VeipHiH,  fcis 
fidelity  never  leemi  to  have  wrafewd ;  and  aD  fch 
various  meesores  were  '^'r'latird  to  amat  mi 
strengthen  the  new  dynasty.  liHwa  Va^ 
waa  on  his  way  to  Italy,  Mndanoa  went  to 
disinm  to  meet  him,  accompanied  bj  the 
Roman  noUea.  The  serrioes  of  Jli 
been  so  great,  that  VesHuian  Timtinard  to  shiw 
him  his  fiivour,  althoagb  his  paiienee  was  ast  a 
little  tried  by  the  airoganee  ef  hia  aabject  lbs 
last  circumstance  recorded  of  Mnrianaa  is  Aat  hi 
persuaded  Vespasian  to  faaniah  the  phileeiphas 
from  Rome.  He  items  to  have  died  in  Ua 
of  Vespasian,  as  his  name  does  not  oecar 
under  Titus  or  Domitian. 

Mucianus  waa  not  only  a  general  and  a 
man,  but  an  orator  and  an  historian.     Hia  Beam 

rhatcfls 


of  oratory  are  greatly  maised  by  Tacitai, 

us  that  Muciamu  cmild  addrei 

in  Greek  vnth  great  effect    He  made  a  < 

of  the  speeches  of  the  republican  period,  which  bi 

arranged  and  published  in  eleren   booka  ef 

and  three  otSpulolae.    The  subject  of  fc 

is  not  mentioned  ;  but,  judging  fimn  the 

which  Pliny  makes  to  it,  it  appean  ta  baw 

chiefly  of  the  Kast,  and  to  bare  contained 

able  information  on  all  geogrephicBl  mbjects^  (Tab 

IJiaL  i.  10,  76,  iL  4,  5,  76— «4,  iiL  8,  4fi,  5S.  il» 

iv.  4,  11,  39,  80,  65;  Saet  Ki^  0,  IS;  Diia 

Cass.  IzT.  8,  9,  22,  Izvi.  2,  9,  18  ;  Jowph.  JL  JC 

iv.  10,  11 ;  Plin.  H.  AT.  zii.  1.  a.  5,  zzriiu  %%,K 

xxziv.  7.  s.  17,  et  passim ;  Voasiai,  At  HmL  Ant 

i.  27,  p.  140,  Lug.  IkL  1651  s  Weaaman.  OmJL 

d,  f^omitcken  AredfaoadM.  f  82,  n.  19.) 

MUCIA'NUS,    M.    NO'KIUS    AlUUTOk 
consul  ▲.  D.  201,  in  the  reign  of  Sep^miaa  I 
(Fasti.) 

MUCIA'NUS  or  MUTIA79US, 
SCHOLA'STICUS,  lived  in  the  anddle  if  *• 
sixth   century  of  our 
Latin,  at  the  request  ofCMiiidwaib  ika 


MUMMIUS. 

*  homilies  of  St.  Chrytostom  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Uebrev\ra.  He  had  also  previously  made  a  Latin 
translation  of  the  treatise  of  Oaudentios  on  Mostc 
[Oaud£NTIU8],  as  we  learn  from  Cassiodonis,  who 
calls  Mucianus  **  Tir  disertissimot.**  (Casaiod. 
Dicin.  Lect,  8.)  The  translation  of  the  aboTe- 
mentioned  homilies  of  Chrysostom  is  still  extant, 
and  has  been  highly  praised  by  Saril  and  the 
other  editors  of  and  commentators  on  Chrysostom. 
It  was  first  printed  at  Cologne,  1530,  8to^  and 
subsequently  appeared  in  the  Latin  editions  of  the 
works  of  this  fsther,  in  which  Mucianui  it  ano- 
neounly  called  Mutios.  In  the  Greek  editaona  of 
the  Iloroilies  the  transhition  of  Henretus  it  usually 
given  ;  but  Montfaucon  has  also  printed  in  the 
twelfth  volume  of  his  edition  the  version  of  Muci- 
anus. (Fabric  BibL  Graec.  toL  viii.  pp.  558, 
559.) 

MUOILLA'NUS,  the  name  of  a  fiunily  of  the 
Gens  Papiria  at  Rome.  The  Mugiilani  were  a 
Latin  fiiunily  from  Mugilla.     (Dionys.  viii.  56.) 

1.  L.  pAPiRiua  L.  p.  MuoiLLANUS,  waa  eon- 
Bul  for  the  first  time  in  b.  c.  444,  and  for  the  second 
in  B.  c.  427.  No  remarkable  event  signaliaed 
either  of  his  consulates,  but  Mugillanus  waa  one  of 
the  original  pair  of  Centon.  (Liv.  iv.  7,  8,  80  ; 
Dionys.  xi.  6*2  ;  Fasti.) 

2.  L.  Papirius  L.  p.  L.  n.  Mugillanus  son 
probably  of  the  preceding,  was  consular  tribnne  in 
B.  c.  422.  As  interrex  for  holding  the  plebeians 
comitia  in  the  following  year,  MugiUanni  waa  the 
author  of  a  law  directing  the  quaestors  to  be  chosen 
indifferently  from  the  patricians  and  the  plebeians 
(Liv.  iv.  41).    He  was  censor  in  B.  c.  418  (Fasti). 

3.  M.  Papirius  L.  p.  Mugillanus  was  con- 
sular tribune  in  B.  a  418,  and  again  in  416,  and 
consul  in  411  (Liv.  iv.  45,  47  ;  Fasti).  Livy, 
however,  in  411  gives  Atratinus,  not  MugiUanos, 
as  the  cof^iomen  of  tlie  Papirius  consul  in  that 
year.     (lb.  52.) 

4.  L.  Papirius  Mugillanus  was  oonsol  in 
■.  c  326  (Liv.  viiL  23  ;  Fasti).  It  is  doabtfii], 
however,  whether  for  Mugillanus  should  not  be  read 
Cursor,  as  the  surname  of  the  consul.    [  W.  B.  D.] 

MU'LCIBER,  a  surname  of  Vulcan,  which 
seems  to  have  been  given  to  the  god  ss  a  enphe- 
niism,  and  for  the  soke  of  a  good  omen,  that  be 
might  not  consume  by  ravaging  fire  the  habitations 
and  property  of  men,  but  might  kindly  and  bene- 
volently aid  men  in  their  pursuits.  It  occurs  very 
frequently  in  the  Latin  poets.  (Ov.  A/sC.  ii.  5  ; 
Ar$  Am.  ii.  562.)  [L.  &] 

MU'LIUS  (MoAiof).  1.  The  son-in-law  of 
Augras,  and  husband  of  Agamede,  was  slain  by 
Nestor.  (Horn.  //.  xi.  738.) 

2.  Two  Trojans,  one  of  whom  was  killed  bj 
Patroclus,  and  the  other  by  Achilles.  (Horn.  IL 
xvi.  696,  XX.  472.) 

3.  A  bervant  and  herald  from  Dulichiom,  in  the 
house  of  Odvsseus.  (Hom.  Od,  xviii.  422.)  [US.] 

MU  MMIA  ACIIAICA,  grand-daughter  of  Q. 
Lutatius  Catulus  (Catuluh,  No.  4J,  and  ffreat 
grand-daughter  of  L.  Mummius  Achaicus  [Mum- 
mi  us  No.  3],  was  the  wife  of  Serv.  Galba,  and 
niotlier  of  the  emperor  Galba  and  his  brother 
Caius.     (Siieton.  Galb.  3.)  [W.  R  D.] 

MU'^LMIUS.  1.  L.  Mummius  was  tribone 
of  the  plcbs  in  a  c.  187.  He  opposed  the  bill  of 
M.  Porciuft  Onto  fur  inquiring  into  the  amount  of 
monies  paid  by  Antiochus  the  Great,  king  of  Syria, 
as  the  price  of  peace  in  &  c  188, to  the  brotheisP. 
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and  h,  Sdoionea.  Mmnmins,  intimidated  1^  Gala, 
arithdrew  his  opposition,  and  the  bill  «w  |raiitd 
He  waspnetor  m  b.  a  177*  and  obtained  Sardink 
fiir  his  province.  In  his  pnetorship  MauniiB 
was  instmcted  by  tbe  senate  to  pat  m  fiDne  a  de- 
cree for  dismiuing  to  their  nspeetive  cities  all 
residents  at  Rome,  who  were  possessed  merely  ef 
the  Jos  Latiu    (Liv.  zxzm  54,  zli.  8  ) 

2.  Q.  Mummius,  brotlMr  of  the  pncediqg,  waa 
his  oollcagae  in  the  tribnule  of  B.C.  187.  (Liv. 
zzzrii  54.) 

8.  L.  Mummius  L.  f.  L.  n.  AcHAiciTa,  son  of 
No.  I,  was  nraetor  in  b.  c  154.  His  provinse 
waa  the  further  Spain,  wfaeic,  afker  sooie  serioas 
reverses,  be  finally  rstrioTed  his  repatatkn  by  vic- 
tories over  the  Lositanians  and  Bksto-Phoenieians 
and  trinmphed  De  Lmntameii  In  tbe  foUowing  year. 
(Appian,  Hitptm.  58—57 ;  Entrop.  ir.  9  ;  Fasti.) 
Mummius  waa  consol  in  »&  148,  when  be  won 
for  himself  the  samame  of  AehaioiSv  1^  tbe  de- 
Btnietion  of  Corinth,  the  eonqoest  ef  Qneoe,  and 
the  establishment  of  the  Roman  province  of  Achaia. 
His  samame  was  the  mors  rswaikaWe  ftem  tba 
drcnmstaaes  that  Mommios  was  the  first  ssll-missd 
man— NOMW  homo  who  attained  a  national  sppel- 
lataon  ftem  military  sarvieei  From  tbe  double 
name  ef  his  deeoendant,  MamndaAehaiea,  tbe  sor- 
name  appears  to  have  been  penetoatad  in  the 
Mnmmian  fimilT.  The  Achaean  lesgna,  nndsr  its 
weak  and  rash  isadeiB,  the  piaeton  GriteHna  and 
Diaens,  had  been  for  some  tfane  intpind  bj  a  war- 
like spirit  alien  to  their  inteneta  and  the  sevoder 
policy  of  earlier  years.  Q.  Oaecilins  MetoDoa 
Mscedonicos,  piaetor  in  &  c.  149|  had  bamUad 
Oreeee  by  his  vietoriee ;  bat  his  Isnisoqr  deeeived 
the  Achaean  chieft,  and  theypermaded  thsmaslfw 
that  Heme  was  onable  to  cemplala  ita  eoaooMt 
They  had  assembled  an  amy  in  the  Isttmos 
shortly  belBrs  tbe  airival  of  Mammins^  Ha 
promptlT  dismissed  his  prsdeoeMor,  MeteUas,  ^ 
feated  the  annj  of  the  Magna,  whoee  has^  leriaa 
wero  no  sMrtch  for  tbe  diKipiine  ef  the  kgioM,  oad 
entered  Corintb  withoat  oppoeition,  since  thaaar- 
rison  and  principal  inhahitanU  had  abandoned  It, 
and  the  spirit  of  Oreeee  was  at  length  compl^elj 
broken.  The  city  waa  bomt,  rased,  and  given  op 
to  piUage:  the  native  Corinthiana  wen  aold  m 
skves,  and  the  laiast  sperimens  of  Oredan  an, 
which  the  hiznry  and  opnlanee  ef  centnriss  bad 
accnmnbited,  were  given  ap  to  the  rapodtj  of  an 
ignorant  eonqoeror.  Polybius  the  bisteriao,  wlie^ 
en  the  fidl  of  Corinth,  bad  coom  from  Afiriea  to 
mitigate,  if  posnble,  the  calamitiee  of  bla  eoaatI]^ 
men,  mw  Roman  soldiers  l^yn^  a^  dmmbts  apao 
the  fikr^iamed  pictare  of  Dio^ysos  hj  AnMm ; 
and  Mommiaa  himself  was  as  ancmiidnas  ef  tht 
real  value  of  hia  priae,  that  be  sold  the  ranrweriw 
of  painting,  sealptnrs,  and  cartiog,  ta  tht  hi«f  el 
Peigamns,  and  exacted  sscaritiee  firem  tht  maslsn 
of  vessels  who  conveyed  tba  noMindtr  ta  Ittdjr,  la 
repboe  hj  eqaivolenta  aBypietBia  or  slitaa  Isal  m 
injured  in  the  pasosfs.  Bat  althoagh  ignenart, 
Mnnunioa  «w  mote  aonpokms  ai  hia  aalsslimi  of 
the  spoila  than  the  Roman  goasndssf  later 
or  even  than  ssom  ef  hia  conloaiipoiiilss.  Bt 
Dfopriated  sscolar  er  prifota  liepsity  oIom^  osb 
rsligioasly  ahstsinsd  firom  dl  that  hod  baas  OHh 
secmted  to  iiUgioaa  naea.    Mammlns  nmdhwd  Ik 


in  the  httter  year  with 
"  Iht  ' 


tba  groalor  port  of  &«.  149— -IdAp 
irith  the  title  el  iwBiioi^    Ht 
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the  newly  acquired  province,  and  won  the  con- 
hdencc  and  etteeni  of  the  prorinciols  by  hii  in- 
tegrity, jiutice,  and  equanimity.  Mommiiu  was 
one  of  the  few  Roman  commanden  in  the  repab- 
licin  aera  who  did  homage  to  the  religion  of  the 
Hellenic  race.  He  dedicated  a  bcaien  atatue  of 
Zeus  at  Olympia,  and  surrounded  the  thrine  of  the 
god  with  gilt  bucklen  of  brats.  The  Corinthian 
bronxe,  so  celebrated  in  the  hiter  art  of  the  ancient 
world,  was  an  accidental  discovery,  resulting  from 
the  burning  of  the  city.  The  metallic  ornaments 
of  its  sumptuous  temples,  bosilicae,  and  private 
dwellings  fonned  the  rich  and  solid  amalgam  which 
\SM  employed  afterwards  in  the  fusile  department 
of  sculpture.  Mummius  triumphed  in  B.c.  145. 
His  procession  formed  an  epoch  in  the  histor}'  of 
Uonuin  art  and  cultivation.  Trains  of  waggons 
laden  with  tiiu  works  of  the  purest  ages  moved 
along  the  Vi;i  Sacra  to  the  Capitoline  Hill :  yet  the 
spectator  of  the  triumph,  who  had  seen  them  in  their 
original  sites  aud  numl)er,must  have  mourned  many 
an  irreparable  loss.  The  fire  had  destroyed  many, 
the  sea  had  engulfed  many ;  and  the  royal  con- 
noisseurs, the  princes  of  Peigamus,  had  carried  off 
many  for  their  galleries  and  temples.  Mummius, 
with  a  modesty  uncommon  in  conquerors,  refused 
to  inscribe  the  spoils  with  his  name.  He  viewed 
them  as  the  property  of  the  state,  and  he  lent  them 
liberally  to  adorn  the  triumphs,  the  buildings,  and 
even  the  private  houses  of  others,  while  in  his  own 
Tilla  he  retained  the  severo  simplicity  of  early 
llome.  Mummius  was  censor  in  b.c.  14*2.  His 
colleague  was  Cornelius  Scipio,  better  known  as  the 
younger  Africanus ;  and  no  colleagues  ever  dis- 
agreed more  heartily.  The  polished  Scipio  was 
rigid  to  excess;  the  nuUc  Mummius  culpably 
lenient.  On  laying  down  his  office,  Scipio  de- 
clared that  *  he  should  have  discharged  his  func- 
tions well,  hud  ho  been  paired  with  a  different 
colleague,  or  with  none  at  all.**  Mummius,  how- 
ever, in  private  life,  was  not  exempt  from  the  pre- 
vailing innnorality  of  the  times,  to  which  his  con- 
queHt  of  Corinth,  by  aiu*ing  a  sudden  influx  of 
wealth  into  Rome,  contributed.  He  was  a  respect- 
able oiator;  and,  as  his  government  of  Achaia 
showed,  possi'ssed  administrative  talents.  His 
political  opinions  inclined  to  the  popular  side. 
Though  he  brought  so  much  wealth  into  the  state- 
coffers,  Mummius  died  poor,  and  the  common- 
wealth furnished  a  marriage  portion  to  his  daugliter. 
(Polyb.  iii.  32,  zl.  7,  8, 1 1 ;  Liv.  Ep,  52 ;  Appian, 
Pun.  135  ;  Dion  Cass.  81  ;  Flor.  ii.  16 ;  Entrop. 
iv.  14 ;  VaL  Max.  vi.  4.  §  2,  vii.  5.  §  4  ;  Cic.  m 
I'frr.  i.  21,  iii.  4,  iv.  2,  pro  MurtieH.  14,  <£«  Ltff. 
Aifrar.  i  2,  de  OnU.  ii.  6,  Orut,  70,  DmL  22,  d« 
OJT.  ii.  22,  ad  Ait,  ziiL  4,  5,  6,  30,  32,  33,  ParaJ, 
V.  2,  Comd.  ii.  fr,  8  ;  Pseudo-Ascon.  m  Vic  Verr, 
ii.  p.  173,  Orelli ;  Plin.  //.  N.  xxxiv.  2,  xxxr.  4, 
10  ;  Diod.  xxxi.  h^fr. ;  Oros.  v.  3;  Veil.  L  12,  IS, 
ii.  128 ;  Tac  Ann.  xiv.  21  ;  Pausan.  Tii.  12^; 
Strabo,  viiL  p.  381 ;  A  then.  iv.  1  ;  Zonar.  iz.  20 — 
23.) 

4.  Sp.  MuMBiius  brother  of  the  preceding,  and 
his  legatus  at  Corinth  in  B.C.  146 — 145,  was  on 
intimate  friend  of  the  younger  Scipio  Africanus. 
In  political  opinions  Spurius  was  opposed  to  his 
brother  Lucius,  and  was  a  high  aristocrat.  He 
v/as  one  of  the  opponents  of  the  establishment  of 
rhetorical  scho«>ls  at  Rome.  Mummius  composed 
ethical  and  satirical  epistles,  which  were  extant  in 
Cicero*s  age,  and  were  probably  in  the  style  which 
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Horace  oftennirdB  ecltivsted  m  ■MBHrfa^j.  (( 
<2s/bp.L12,iu.  8ft,T.  «»d^ Awme,  19^ S7, W. 
ziiL  5,  6,  80.) 

5.  Sp.  Mummius,  gnndaoo  of  tka  pneed 
died  ahortlj  befbre  B.C.  46L     II*  kad  pnev 
and  osed  to  recite  to  Cieeni  the  •pHtlaeef 
grandfather,  Sp.  Munmitis  [Nol  4.]     (Cic  W  a 
xiii.  6.) 

6.  M.  Mummius,  was  pnetor  in  m.c  1%  i 
presided  at  the  trial  of  Verres  in  that  Jhc  (C 
m  Verr.  iii.  52.) 

7.  Mummius,  a  legotiis  of  M.  CkHnt  in  I 
servile  war*  B.  c.  73,  was  defeated  hj  the 
Spartacus.    (Piut.  Cram  10.) 

8.  Mummius,  waa  a  writer  of  Cuvm,  Ai 
after  the  year  B.  c  90.  Ho  is  mffttHwi  by  Ck 
risius  (pi  118)  and  Priidan  (z.  0,  pt  51^  a 
Krehle).  In  Macrobins  (Art.  L  10)  and  Gdb 
(xix.  9)  he  is  called  Msmmius.  [W.  R  D 

MU'MMIUS  LUPERCU&     [Luraacva] 

MUNA'TIA  OENS,  plebeiaB,  uknowa  kfa 
the  second  oentniy  B.  c  Ite  vsaal  cogaoaaa  ■ 
Flaccus,  Obatus,  Plancus,  and  RirrasL  A  fci 
Munatii  occnr  without  a  ■""«—     [  W.  &  D.] 

MUNAO'lUS.  1.  C.  MunATim.  «m  ch 
missioier  for  allotting  bunds  in  Ligaria  sal  GU 
pine  Osul,  b.  c.  173.    (Liv.  zlii.  4^) 

2.  P.  MuNATius^  was  imprisoosd.  ia 


2.  P.  MuNATius^  was  impnsoosdt  b  wkaim 
is  uncertain,  bj  the  trinssTui  rspifslna.  %m  iM^j 
s  crown  from  the  ttatne  of  Manrai  m  the  faa 


(Ilor.  SaL  i.  6.  120  ;  Senr.  ad  Am.  it.  »\^ 
pbdng  it  on  bis  own  head.  Tko  teib^Mirflki 
pleba  refuted  to  take  rtigniianri  of  Us  SBaadi 
them.    (Plin.  a:  a:  xxL  6.) 

8.  MuNATius,  a  mined  spendtiwift,  wks  m 
gsged  in  C^tiline^a  plot.  Ho  iVMBsd  at  Bm 
while  his  leader  ocj^iied  tha  inaaiiBiliw  i 
Etruris.  Cicero  dendes  tho 
ignobilitj  of  Monstins.    (CU.  iL  2.] 

4.  C.  MuNATius,  C  p.,  was  ii 
•itustion  in  a  provinos  when  Cieno  ooamadid  i 
him  L.  Livinins  Trjpho,  a  fiaadaaa  sf  L 
gului  {ad  Fam.  xiiL  60). 

5.  T.  MuNATius,  was  a  iti«— —  of  L 
tins  Plsncus  [Plancus],  pneonsal 
B.C.  44.  Monstiu  receivdl  repovts  ftoai  Us Um 
msn  of  the  morements  ia  his  pKoriae^  Mt  e 
which,  sddreaaed  to  the  senate,  ho  ptarka^y  ■ 
parted  to  Cicero.  Monstins  inbii  hbmiIt  jiW 
Ii.  Antoniaa.    (Cic  ad  Fam.  a,  IZ)  [  W.  B.  a 

MUNATIUS,  of  TnUos»  ncaaiasd  4  ^wm^ 
is  mentioned  ss  one  of  the  tiarhin  of  Hsnii 
Atticna.    (Philoatr.  H^nd,  14,  /"blwiw,  7.) 

MUNATIUS  FLACCU8.     [FLscraa.] 

MUN Y'CHIA  {Mmmwxla)^  a  sanaHS  sf  Ai 
temia,  derived  from  the  Attk  poft-towa  sf  Ma^y 
chis,  where  the  bad  a  taaiplaL  H«  fvlifal  «a 
celebrated  at  Athens  in  the  annth  of  Maajfctoi 
(Pans.  L  1.  i  4  ;  Strab.  saii  pi  639  ;  ITaeisth  ■ 
Horn,  p.  S31.)  [L.  a] 

MU'RCIA,  MITRTEA,  or  MUHTI A,  a  m 
name  of  Venus  at  Room,  whors  sho  had  a  chifi 
in  the  circus,  with  a  stakaa.  (Post,  pt  I4l»t4 
Muller ;  ApoL  A/eC  vi.  395 ;  TsrialL  ih  ^ 
8  ;  Vsno,  De  Lu^  LaL  ▼.  154  ;  A^ast.  AsOi 
Dei,  iv.  16  ;  Liv.  L  S3  ;  Serr.  ad  Am.  viii.  Of. 
This  iumsme,  which  is  add  to  ho  tha  mma  a 
Mjrrtea  (from  sijfrtes,  a  myrtloX  was  hiBiwi  t 
indicate  the  fondnesi  of  tho  goddssi  far  ihs  mA 
tree, snd  in  andent  timss  Aan  ia  aid  tohan 
been  a  myrtle  grofo  ia  tht  ftiM  of  hm  dapri  i 
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tlw  fixrt  of  the  ATenliiw.  (Plin.  II.N.  it.  Sfl  ; 
Sctr.  a.1  An.  i.  721  ;  Plut.  QiubL  Horn.  30.) 
Same  of  th«  tcclciuulkfil  Kntcn  pnfemd  (be  do- 
nTBtion  frrim  numt,  i  e.  ilupid  or  nrkmrd. 
<Auguit.  Ot  On.  Dfi.  i'.  16  ;  Amoh.  ode.  GnL 
i>'.  9.)  Othen  Again  derived  the  Duue  from  the 
SjmcuuD  wotd  liuK^t,  under.  (Salmai.  ati  SoOm. 
p.  637.)  IL.S.] 

MUBCUS.  L.  STA-riUS,  ™»C««u-'i]eg.tni 
in  B.  c  4B,  arKi  ooe  of  Ihree  commiiwonen  ap- 
pointed b;  him  10  Ileal  with  the  Pompciuii  at 
Oricum  (Cw>i.  £.  C.  iii.  15).  Uurcut  »u  one  of 
the  pnelon  in  b.  c.  tS — 44,  and  went  iau  Syria 
after  hii  jear  of  office  expired,  with  tha  title  of 
proconaul,  and  u  luaeuor  to  SeilDi  Caeiar,  ilain 
br  hii  own  Kidien  in  Apuneia,  at  the  ioitigation 
«r  Ca«i]iu>  Bauui  [CAiua.  No.  21 ;  Biaam]. 
Wilh  the  aid  of  Marciui  Criipni,  procouul  of 
Bilhvnia  [CliiEPitn].  Murcua  bended  Bauiu  in 
ApBOeia,  and  compelled  biin  u>  annender.  But  on 
the  aniial  □(  C.  Cuiiui  Longinna  [Lonoinui, 
No.  11],  Mnrcui  and  Criapui  both  aucrendered 
their  legioni  to  him.  Henceforward  Murcui  waa 
an  active  Hipporter  of  Itie  Knalorioo  or  Pompeian 
enrtj.  Cauiui  appointed  tim  prefect  of  the  fleet. 
lie  defeated  Doiubrik  [DulibulaJ  and  tha 
Rhodiuit  otF  the  coait  of  Cilicia,  and  blockaded 
Lnodicein.  Murfiu  wu  nut  itBlioned  off  the 
coett  of  Pelopoininui,  and  lubaeqaeutlj  in  the 
Ionian  Ka,  where  he  Kiied  and  occupied  a  nDaU 
iiland  opposite  the  harbour  of  Brundiaium,        ^ 
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of  Greece.  Afbr  tha  ruin  of  tba  tepubiioui  party 
at  Philippi,  iu  B.  c  13,  Murciu  cvricd  hie  Beet 
over  to  Seilua  Pompey  in  Sicily.  Bnt  hia  paat 
•etiicet  to  the  Pompeiani  were  il]-re<inited  by  their 
piTtent  leader  ;  for  at  the  inetigalJOD  of  hli  fned- 
nen  Menaiand  Menodomi,  lo  whom  Morcni  had 
butne  himeclf  loftiiy,  Scilui  cautcd  him  to  ba 
unuiiuiUd.  and  prDmnlgaled  a  report  that  he  had 
been  murdered  by  hia  own  ilaTea.  (Cic.  PU.  iL 
I'.',  oJ  All.  TiL  2,  ad  turn,  lii,  11  ;  Piendo-BniL 
al  Ck.  ii.  5  ;  Veil.  ii.  69,  72,  77  ;  Joaeph.  AmUq. 
!>'.  II.  SS  l,i.4,B.J.  i.  10.  Hi  Appiin,  AC 
ii.  119,  liL  77,  7B.i<r.  63.59.71,82,8(1, 100,106, 
115— 117,  T.  2,15,50,70;  Dion  Caaa.  xWil.  97, 
28,  30, 36,  36,  47,  ilviii.  19.)  [W.  E  D.] 


MURtrNA.  the  name  of  a  family  of  tha 
l.icinis  Kent,  nhich  wnt  orijiinally  from  lAnnTinm, 
iionr  Cititii  Idiignii,  an  old  l^lin  town  near  the 


n-na). 


"  P™ 


«or  I 


a.  II.  N.  'ix,  51,  tA.  Hard, 
ii.  II.) 

1.  P.  LiciNiut  WW  ptMtar,  but  ID  what  feu 

3.  P.  Lici.iitaHuKiNa.theaonofP.  Licinina, 


poiary  of  the  orator  L.  CiaMaa.  Ha  wai  Ibt  flM 
of  tha  bmily  who  had  th*  cognomen  Msnn^ 

3.  P.  LiciHiua  Mtimixa,  the  ton  of  tha  pn- 
diiig,  waaamao  of  modenta  talent,  bnt  ha  paid 

great  attention  to  the  atody  of  mliqtuly,  and  waa 
■  man  of  ooma  litenry  knowledge.  (Cie.  0n4. 
51.)  Ha  loot  hit  lib  in  tha  wan  of  Marina  and 
Sulla  (B.  c  83)1  Cor  hit  death  ii  mentioned  In 
Cicero  aa  taking  place  at  the  Mma  tin»  witt 
the  mnrder  ot  Q.  Mndni  Saeeola,  the  jnriH  and 
Pontifei  MoiimBi,  or  ihoitly  aflei ;  and  Cinra 
leenu  to  mean  that  be  died  a  lioli  ot  death ;  and 
if  ID,  he  mnit  have  periihed  by  the  handi  of  tha 
Marian  bction,  though  there  ia  no  direct  antluinty 
for  that  ttatement,  which  ia  made  by  Dnnnann. 
(Cie.  BnL  90 ;  Dramuin,  OaMiMt  Romt,  nL  It. 
p.  181.) 

4.  L.  LiciHiua  VituHA,  tba  brother  of  lb* 
preceding,  waa  jMaeMr  ptob^y  before  he  aarrcd 
nnder  Sulla  in  Oraeca.  H«  wu  In  tha  batda  et 
Choeroneia,  ■.  <L  86,  in  wbkb  Soil*  Meuti 
Aichelana,  lb*  fanenl  of  Hitfaiidataa.  Hntena 
had  the  coonand  of  tba  left  wing,  and  wia  w- 
poaed  lo  Taiileo.  <Plnt.aiIb,17,&c)  Muna 
aMompaniad  Snlla  into  the  Tread,  whm  pMM 
waa  made  with  Mithtidalaa  (•.[:.  84), and  Hanui 
waa  left  aa  proptaetor  in  Aim,  wMi  lb*  CMmnuid 
of  the  two  l^iona  of  l^bria  which  bad  daauted 
their  commaDdat  and  coma  star  to  SoUa  (Ap^an, 
MiOrid.  61).  HnicnB,  who  wiihad  l«  haf*  a 
trimnph,  aonght  a  qund  with  Mithtidotaa,  Mk 
Comana  in  C^padooa,  and  robbed  Iba  lieb  taopla. 
Hia  aniwer  lo  Mithridotea,  who  eonpfadned  o( 
the  infraction  of  Iba  tiaatj,  waa  that  ba  eonld 
■aa  DO  treaty;  and,  in  bet,  then  waa  do  written 

~ •  ■•  Hlthii- 


tha  conntiy  of  Milbiidataai  ai 
Oalatia  and  I^tygia  loaded  with  booty.  Ckli- 
diaa,  who  bad  been  aent  ij  Iba  Batnaa  Maala, 
pTa  bim  rartal  eidata  to  riap  hoattUtlM,  VK  ba 
broaghl  no  written  inatracticni  with  Um,  and 
MorcDa  again  commeMad  bii  iBTana,  llttbri- 
datea  now  lenl  Oordnia  npisat  Mam,  and 
■ooD  joined  Qefdini  with  «  htrgra  fcna.  A  Sana 
battle  waa  Gnght  on  lb*  rinr,  wUch  WM  B*a- 
bably  the  Halya,*thongb  Antan  (JAlrW.  8» 

with  gnat  loaa,  and  ba  made  Ui  ntnat  onr  tha 
mounlaina  into  Phirgia.  In  tha  aarij  part  at 
■^  c  81  Snlla  aanl  A.  OaUniin  with  alilet  ordna 
to  Mutena  to  Mop  beatililiai,  »d  with  ioatno- 
lion*  lo  ncondlo  IGlhridtt**  wd  Ariobartaaea. 
Uniemi  tetnnwd  to  Ram^  and  had  a  tnamph  in 
■.c81,  wbiebha  didBotdaaarraL  Ha  pnUUj 
died  aoon  after.  Hu  wifa  Kfad  U  taa  b>r  aoB 
codibL     (C1e./roJlflww.41.) 

6.  L.  LKtiticfl  Udbika,  tha  an  of  N«>  d> 
eemd  nnder  hb  latbar  (■.  o.  U)  in  tba  war 
agoiuit  Uiibridatca.  He  waa  am  mar  at  Rvat 
with  the  juriatSerT.Snlptdna.wha  WMaftenmdt 
hiiopponentintbacanraifcrUtcoMaUuB.  labia 
aedilfibip  IfniaM  adinad  tba  wda  of  Ika  Ctmi- 
tiam  with  Ijca^mentan  Maoa  (TBb.  H.  K. 
xizT.  14).  Ia  the  third  Hilhri^da  w«^  4kh 
bcfan  B.C.  74,  ba  aarrcd  mdat  U  Lnodhm  (RiiL 
LmnO.  IS,fte.},audwailallb]rhlmladin«llh> 
ilaM  ut  AmtMB,  whOa  Lnealh*  adiwad  mM 
Uithridaua.    AlibatapWaaf  Awlwi  (■■&  Tl> 
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Tymnntu  was  made  priaoner,  and  hr  wnt  girpn  to 
Murena  at  hU  request,  who  thereupon  miide  him 
fix'f,  by  which  act  it  woa  implied  that  he  had  been 
n  fila>e.  Plutarch  {Lucull.  1.0)  blames  Morena  for 
his  conduct  in  this  matter,  and  adds  that  it  was 
not  in  this  instance  only  that  Murena  showed 
himM>lf  far  inferior  to  his  general  in  honourable 
fit'ling  and  conduct.  Murena  followed  Tigranes 
in  hiii  rotroat  fnmi  Tigraiiocerta  to  the  Tannis,  and 
took  all  his  bng^iogc,  and  he  was  left  to  maintain 
the  Kiege  of  Tigranoccrti  while  Lucullus  marched 
from  before  that  rity  to  check  Tigranes,  who  was 
again  in  sight  of  Tigranocerta  with  a  large  anny. 
He  returned  to  Rome  before  the  end  of  the  war, 
and  was  one  of  ten  commitiaionors  <vho  were  sent 
out  to  settle  atfaint  in  the  countries  conquered  by 
LucuUuA.  (Cic  ad  Att.  ziii.  6.)  In  B.C  65,  he 
wns  praetor  with  Serv.  Sulpicius,  and  had  the 
jnrisdictio,  while  Sulpiciu*  had  the  unpopular 
function  of  presiding  at  the  quaestio  peculatus 
(Cic.  jtro  Afuren,  "20).  Murena  expended  con- 
biderable  sums  on  the  public  exhibitions  (ludi 
A{NjlIinarcB),  wiiich  he  had  to  superintend  during 
his  otfice.  (Plin.  If,X.  xxxiii.  3  ;  C'lc,  j*ro  Muren, 
18,  19.)  After  his  praetorship  (b.  &  64)  he  was 
proi>nietor  of  Gallia  Cisalpina,  where  his  brother 
C'aius  served  under  him,  and  he  settled  the  disputes 
between  debtor  and  creditor  in  a  satisfactory  and 
equitable  wny,  as  Cicero  says. 

In  U.C.  63  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  consulship, 
and  was  elected  with  I).  Junius  Silanus.  Senr. 
Sulpicius,  an  unsuccessful  candidate,  instituted  a 
projiiHTution  against  Murena  for  bribery  {ambUiu)^ 
and  he  was  suiiported  in  the  matter  by  M.  Porcins 
Cato,  Cn.  Poittumius,  and  Senr.  Sulpicius  the 
younger  (Plut.  Cat.  Mim.  21,  Cic  35,  and  the 
oration  of  Cicuro  for  Murena).  Murena  fiiis  de- 
fended by  Q.  llorteusius,  M.  TuUius  Cicero,  who 
was  then  consul,  aud  M.  Licinius  Crassus.  The 
iil)eei-h  of  Cicero,  which  is  extant,  is  of  the  same 
class  as  his  later  speech  in  defence  of  Cn.  Plancius, 
who  was  also  tried  for  ambitus.  The  time  when 
the  speech  for  Murena  was  delivered  is  shown  by 
the  fiu:t  that  Catiline  had  then  left  the  city,  but  the 
conspirators  who  remained  behind  had  not  been 
punished :  it  was  therefore  delivered  in  the  latter 
part  of  Novcmbi'r  of  the  unreformed  calendar. 
The  omtor  handled  his  subject  skilfully,  by  making 
merry  with  the  formulae  and  the  practice  of  the 
lawyers,  to  which  class  Sulpicius  belonged,  and  with 
the  i)urudoxes  of  the  Stoics,  to  which  sect  Cato  had 
attached  himself.  Yet  he  did  not  attack  the  cha- 
racter and  motives  of  either  Sulpicius  or  Cato, 
which  would  iiave  been  injurious  to  his  client,  for 
both  the  prosecutors  were  men  above  suspicion. 
But  he  defended  the  private  character  of  Murena 
against  the  imputations  that  had  been  cast  on  him, 
and  he  n'presonts  him  as  a  man  of  merit  in  his 
public  and  private  capacity,  and  with  more  yirtues 
than  we  can  readily  give  him  credit  for.  As  in 
the  oration  for  Cn.  Plancius  he  says  comparatively 
little  on  the  nuiin  charge,  which,  indeed,  it  was  the 
business  of  the  prosecutors  to  prove  ;  and  he  rather 
labours  to  show  that  thca'  were  sufficient  reasons 
for  his  election  without  supposing  that  he  had  pui^ 
chased  vntes.  lie  shows  that  under  present  cir- 
cumstances, with  Catiline  at  the  head  of  an  army 
ill  the  field,  and  his  associates  in  the  city,  it  was 
necessary  to  have  a  vigorous  consul  to  protect  the 
stite  in  the  coming  year.  Murena  was  acquitted. 
(Plut.  Cat.  Mm.2\.) 


MURENA. 

Eariy  in  ih«  mrath  of  Deeonbtr  foDowinf  Q 
moved  ia  tb«  aerate  the  qnettion  of  {Mmiahiqf 
conspfinton  who  had  Iwen  Miood.  8ikll■l^ ' 
was  first  asked  his  opinion,  «u  for  pnttnig  i 
to  death,  and  Murena  nldmatdy  votod  tho  i 
way  (Cic.  ad  AiL  zil  21).  Tho  caiwokhii 
Silanns  and  Murena  waa  a  stonnj  period,  oi 
to  the  agiution  of  Q.  Metelloa  Nepoa,  who  «ii 
for  the  retnni  of  Pompeins  to  oppooo  the  part 
the  Optimates.  The  diitarbanoeo  in  Renw  § 
so  high  that  the  senaie  empowered  the  csoHlt 
the  usnal  form  to  pieaerre  the  Siafiety  of  tho  e 
mon wealth.  Cato,  who  waa  a  ooUeagne  off  Mcid 
was  opposed  to  the  oonaals,  bat  Munena  pnce 
him  in  an  afiiay  (Pint.  CfaC  Mim.  28)l  Ib 
consulship  was  pnaied  the  Lex  Lirinia  Ji 
which  enacted  that  a  lex  ahonld  bo  pnnaJf 
for  three  nnndinae  befon  the  people  wled  opo 
There  is  no  mention  of  Murena  haTing  a  pm 
after  his  consolship,  and  nothing  mon  ia  mid  al 
him. 

Hii  stepson,  L.  Naita,  waa  the  aen  of  Man 
wife  by  a  prerious  husband,  probably  one  Pin 
Natta,*  as  Dnunann  ihowa  (toL  iL  pu  870). 

6.  C  Licinius  Murxna,  the  brother  of  K 
and  his  l^atut  in  Cisalpine  Galliat  whkh  hs 
ministered  in  the  year  after  hia  faiotheriB  adm 
tiBtion,  and  seised  some  of  the  band  of  Csti 
(Sail.  B.C.  42),  before  the  defrat  and  dad 
their  leader. 

7.  A.  TBESNnra  Vaum  M  orbn^  wMal^ 
by  A.  Terentiaa  Varro,  whose  name  he  tail;, 
cording  to  the  cnstom  in  snch  nacis  Dm 
conjectures  that  he  waa  the  son  of  tbo  connd,  wi 
seems  probshle.  In  tho  ciril  wan  bo  is  ■■ 
have  lost  his  property,  and  thai  C  Vncm)m 
Roman  equea,  gave  him  a  ohan  of  his  own  ] 
perty.  This  Proculeins  ia  called  tho  hntte 
Varro,  but,  if  we  take  the  words  of  HonoB  lilB 
(Curm.  ii.  2),  Proculeins  had  mon  thaa 
brother.  Drumann  oonjectarsa  that  this  Pkecri 
was  a  son  of  C.  Lidniaa  Morena,  tbo  hnthi 
the  consul,  who  had  been  adopted  by  sas  1 
culeius.  This  would  make  ProcoMoa  the  ei 
of  Varro.  It  waa  common  enough  ame^ 
Romans  to  call  cousins  by  tho  aama  of  bmi 
(&ater  patruelis,  and  frater). 

Murena  was  sent  by  Auffnst«%  m  BbCSi 
attack  the  SaUssi  in  the  Alps:  ho  ledaeed 
people  to  obedience,  sold  the  mala  priaann 
slaves,  and  the  chief  part  of  tha  temtaiy 
distributed  among  Praetorian  aoldien,  who  fan 
the  town  of  Augusta,  now  Aoeta,  in  tho  pm 
of  Aosta,  one  of  the  eight  diTisiooa  of  ue 
tinental  dominion  of  the  king  of  Saidiaai  (] 

Cass.  liiL  25  ;  Strah.  p.  206,  ed.  Caaaabi).  Ma 
was  named  consul  suflectus  for  a.  c.  9&  la 
22  he  was  involTed  in  the  oon^iiraey  of  Faa 
Caepio,  and  was  condemned  to  death  m»^  ^^^^ 
notwithstanding  the  intercession  of  PiocnlciM 
Terentia,  the  sister  of  Morena.  Dion  Cbi 
(liv.  3),  when  speaking  of  the  death  of  Mm 
calls  him  Licinius  Murena,  thongh  ho  had  afai 
(liii.  25)  called  him  Terentius  Varro. 
fusion  is  common  enough  with  the 
when  they  arc  speaking  of  adopted  pan 
Horace  {Carm,  ii.  10)  addrenes  Mniena  hj 
name  of  Licinius  and  probably  intended  Is 
him  some  advice  as  to  being 
his  speech  and  conduct. 
The  authoritici  Ibr  the 
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SuMd-lt  Aoni,  toL  ir.  p. 
a3.&c  (G.L.] 

MUUR'NA,  ABLA'VIUS,pnef<ctiu  pnelofio 
-'  Kign  of  ValiiMii  (a.  d.  -253—360),  wbo 
L'd  Ablariiu  a  Isttrr  Ripccting  Cliodiui, 
*r*Brdi  fflnperor.  (TrebtlL  Poll.  C/o-d.  IS.) 
MURItHK'DIUS,  >  rhctoriciui,  frMiiitnlly 
!iitlrined  bjr  tbc  eider  Senecs.  (.!)«u.  2,  Oamtm. 
4.  17.  St.  ( 
MLS,  the  nune  of  a  fnniU;  of  Ihc   plobcian 


«ddi 


.hich  • 


'B  It.'  r. 


lnB.c3l3he 

•erved  u  Lribune  of  iha  uLliiTb 

inder  ftL  Vnieriui 

-nr.  «id  by  hi. 

heniiim  urod  Iho  Boiuo  ur]Ni 

from  the  moR  im- 

■Din^iit  dangu.       Wh^la    ii.!,.; 

i..^     IhKKMth    th. 

inoiintiin  pauciof  Snmnium.  Llii. 

n  vnlley   by  the 

enemy :  dMtruclion  •eeined  in.  vi 

iU.-:«benD«iil. 

oRered,  wiLb  the  huUti  uul  i.ni 

ni>r.  nflhelrginn. 

in    kU  tiiteen    hundred  dkiti, 

u\a^.  n   hlisht 

which  commnndod  ihs  «>j  Ijv  n 

were  huiemng  Jo™  toWi^-k 

t.uihhtin'Imgtho 

&  hiUliAnl  vii 
mp.      Tho  I 


.i  I  hi.'  c 


il  Uctiui  wii 


a  golden  cnmn,  a  hundred 
wBite  bull  itilh  gilt  honii, 

of  Ivritted  ffraai,  in  hono-ur  Ihi'-Lowed  upon  tlie 
(oldier  who  hnd  deliTcced  an  .irmy  rniin  nn  enemy, 
■nd  hiicDmrndet  gare  him  a  --MiiLUci'rawn.  (Lii. 
viL  21,  34—37  ;  Frontin.  .Mr,/r.;.  i.  S.  i  1*.  ii.  5. 
I  S  ;  Aurel.  Vic.  dt  Vir.  III.  -.'r,  ,  Appian,  &.«.-.  1 1 
Cit  de  Wu.  L  24  J  Plia  tf.  A',  ivi.  4.  i.  i,  uii.  5.) 
In  H.  c  34(1  Ueciui  waa  coniul  with  T.  Maslioa 
Torqualu.,  and  he  and  lua  cu!iagiio  had  iha  con- 
duct of  the  great  Latin  >>iir.  1'he  two  eotiiiUi 
marched  into  the  field,  anJ  uhpii  ihey  vera  en- 
eamped  oppoiite  the  enemy  m-m  ("apm  a  viiioii  in 
the  night  ■ppesred  to  each  fii-ul,  nimouosing  that 
the  general  of  oue  aide  utii  Ihe  ^irniy  of  the  other 
were  dcvnted  to  the  godx  nf  the  dead  and  the 
mother  earth.  Thej  lhfiMi|-i<n  agreed  that  the 
one  whose  wing  first  btsan  m  Kavei  ihould  lierole 
hiinielf  and  the  army  of  th.'  .iieinv  to  d»lnu:tiun. 
The  drciiiio  Inttle  took  pl^.iie  a1  Iha  fuot  of  Vo- 


'n  the  I 


(  Lleuki 


mandi-diholettwing.beBai       „         _^...    

to  fulfil  hi<  TOW.  He  catti^d  far  the  pontifei  nui- 
iniui.  M.  Valeriua,  and  repeated  after  bim  the  f.inn 
of  word!  by  whtih  he  deviYled  himHlT  aiul  Uw 
enrmy  In  the  gadt  of  deslh.  with  hii  tana  wmpt 
around  hit  iiead  and  (landing  upxD  ■  noipiin  ;  he 
then  jurnprd  apon  hit  herae,  wearing  the  tfinclut 
|[nbiiiu>  or  ncrihcial  drsia,  ru>he4  into  tb*thickHt 

tbeRonuina.  Snch  iithecoiiiniDn  iloiy  erhitdealh  i 
sivhat  dilferently. 
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6,  S,  10  ;  Val  }kUi.  i.  7.  §  3,  t.  6.  j  A  ;  Flor.  L 
14  i  ProBtin.  SlTMleg.  )'■  6.%  15  |  Onx.  iii.  S 
AdmL  Vict.  A  a ;  Cic  la  OreUi'i  Omom.  TVL  p. 
aiOiNitbalii,tfti<.o/Ao»e,ToLiiI  ppiai.fte. 

2.  P.  Dkciu*  Me^b,  the  ton  of  the  preced.ng, 
w»  coninl  B.  c  313.  with  M.  Valeriai  Moiiraiu; 
Li'ry  reluiea  that  Dscini  nmainrd  in  Rome  in  con- 
•equence  of  illueia.  while  hii  eolka|tue  pioaeeolfd 
the  war  againil  the  Saainiln.  and  Ihal  he  Dominaied 

of  the  apprebeniinn  of  a  war  with  the  ElniKam  ; 
btil  Aiirrliiu  Victor,  on  the  wnlruy,  lelli  lu  that 
Dedua  gained  a  triumph  over  the  Sanniln  in  hi> 
lint  run.olahip.  and  clHliAlBd  lo  Otm  the  boalj 
he  had  obtained  in  the  war.  An  inMription  ra- 
cordiii);  iha  violory  of  Itociua  in  hit  Am  eomBlilup 
haa  lieeo  tnppDaed  by  oenio  to  br  gcnuioe,  but  it  n 
eTidentiy  n  forgery  oioeoeted  from  thi^  wnrda  of 
Auroliu*  Victor.   (Lir.  ii. 28,^9  ;  INod.  ii      '" 


«-) 


g   Vir.  Itt.  37  I  OnUi,  inter^  No. 


c  309  Dcdiia  ttrrad  a*  lagala  undet  th* 
dicniar  L.  PanJriua  Ciuim,  ia  the  war  with  tha 
9unnile>  ;  and  in  the  following  ymr,  >,  a.  30FI,  ha 

M'hile  hii  coileague  nian:hed  a^imt  the  J^lamnilea, 
Dniu*  bad  the  conduct  of  the  war  a^ntl  tho 
EiruKiua.  which  he  proteculed  with  u  mach  tigouc 
that  the  KlnuKani  wen  eonlintod  lA  purchaH  a 
year'a  truce  by  paying  and  clothing  lb*  Roman 
army  for  that  year.  In  u-c  306  he  waa  migiatar 
eqiiiium  to  the  dictator  P.  Cnmelioi  t<cipio  Itarbatua. 
■  ■  Q.  Fabioi  ■•     ■ 

.„.jiin  biaaecondconi  ■"     ' 

<ith  whom 


4e  in  bia  aecond 

e  effected  th 


nsulahip. 


»  by. 


irawing 


lo  tho  four  cily  Iribea.     In  B.C  3< 

great  adTocate  of  the  Ogulniaa  law  for 

open  the  peotifieale  and  angnnte  to  tba  ^ 

in  oppoaition  lo  the  patrician  A  pp.  Cloadiaa  Caacua : 

and  apon  tba  enactment  of  the  hiw  in  ihii  year,  ha 

waa  oM  of  (he  6at  plabeiaoa  elected  Um  th* 

collage  of  ponlidk 

In  B.  c  297  [Valu  wai  ciccled  oonaiil  a  third 
lime  with  bia  lonner  oolleoqva  Q.  Fibliia  Haiimya. 
at  the  eipRat  with  of  the  biller.  Both  conauli 
Biarehed  into  Saaniom  by  diflpiml  matea :  Daciua 
defnled  the  Apuliana  near  MaieTenluin.  and  lliao 
UBTUied  Sonniom,  and  probably  Apulia  alio,  da- 
TaatalJng  the  country  Is  every  dineuon.  He  con- 
tinued lo  gaoinium  durinfl  the  fnllDwiiid  yi«r  aa 
proconaol,  and  look  Ihna  ^anaile  towna  i  bal  lb* 
captura  of  thaw  lowni 
uihuied  to  Fabiaa  or  the  new  enumli 

lu  B.  c  2.0A  Da<:iu>  woi  cWled  n 
lima  with  hia  old  eoltwue  Fablat  M 
republic  waa  monoud  by  ■ 
Ktroicana,  Sainniiei.  Unb 
■f^  Fobiua  waa  w 
>hip  in  nrdvt  le  BUwt  the  dongat,  b 
acci'pl  the  dignity  without  hating  hla  bmer  col- 
Icagiut  Mandatnl  with  hiu  in  the  bonoui  and  the 
penL  Deoiua  WH 
tubiHiaaiilly  haawnad  Isto  Ktnirii  to 
of  hia  eolivagud,  and  e 
tha  Roaiaa  knay  al  Iba  dwiita  ballla  of  Scntwan. 
Haro  he  waa  oppoied  to  tha  Qada,  and  whan  hla 
troopa  bi^n  to  give  way  nndef  the  tcrnbie  altacka 
of  the  lallei,  t*  rewind  to  uailala  the  uampl*  of 
hia  father,  dediatad  hiBUelf  ood  Um  amy  af  ilu> 
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enemy  to  the  gods  of  the  dead,  and  fell  as  a  lacrifice 
for  his  iiatiuiL.  (Liv.  ix.  40,  41,  44,  46,  x.  7 — 9, 
14—17,  22, 24  26—29  ;  Aurel.  Vict.  /.  c ;  Zonar. 
viii.  1  ;  Flor.  i  17  ;  VaL  Mar.  v.  6.  §  6  ;  Cic  in 
Orelli,/.c.) 

3.  P.  Dbcius  Mus,  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
coiiDul  in  B.  c.  279,  and  fought  with  his  colleague 
P.  Sulpicius  agsiinst  Pyrrhus  at  the  battle  of 
Asculum.  Before  the  battle  alarm  had  been  spread 
in  the  camp  of  Pyrrhus,  by  the  report  that  the 
consul  Decius  intended,  like  his  father  and  grand- 
father, to  devote  himself  to  death  and  the  army  of 
the  enemy  to  destruction.  Pyrrhus  in  consequence 
sent  word  to  the  consuls  that  he  hod  given  orders 
that  Decius  should  not  be  killed  but  taken  alive, 
and  that  he  would  put  him  to  death  as  a  malefactor. 
A  later  legend,  recorded  by  Cicero  (Tu$c.  i.  37,  iL 
1 9),  related  that  Deciui  sacrificed  himself  nt  this 
battle  like  his  father  and  grandfather  ;  and  it  is 
not  improbable,  as  Niebuhr  has  conjectured,  that 
Cicero  may  have  found  this  statement  in  Enniui.  In 
other  passages,  however,  Cicero  speaks  only  of  two 
Decii — Ikcii  duo/urteM  riri  (Cic  de  Off.  iiL  4,  Co/. 
20).  As  to  the  result  of  the  battle  of  Asculum,  it 
is  differently  stated  by  different  writers.  liierony- 
mus  of  Cardia  related  that  Pyrrhus  gained  a  victory, 
Dionysius  represented  it  as  a  drawn  battle,  and  the 
Roman  annalists  claimed  the  victory  for  the  Romans. 
The  last  statement  is  certainly  false,  and  it  appears 
that  Pyrrhus  was  superior  in  the  contest,  though 
the  victory  was  not  a  very  decisive  one.  (Zonar. 
viii.  5  ;  Plut  Pyrrk.  21  ;  Eutrop.  ii.  13  ;  Oros.  iv. 
1  ;  Flor.  i.  18.  §  9  ;  Niebuhr,  Hi»L  of  Home^  vol 
iii.  pp.  502—505.) 

At  a  later  time  Decius,  according  to  the  account 
in  Aurelius  Victor  {de  Vir.  IiL  36),  was  sent  against 
Volsinii,  where  the  manumitted  slaves  had  acquired 
the  supreme  power,  and  were  treating  their  former 
roasters  with  severity.  He  killed  a  great  number 
of  them,  and  reduced  the  others  to  davery  again. 
Other  accounts,  however,  ascribe  the  expedition 
against  the  slaves  of  Volsinii  to  Q.  Fabius  Maximus 
Gurges,  in  his  third  consulship,  u.  c.  265  (Flor.  L 
21  :  Zonar.  viii.  7) ;  but  as  Zonoras  states  that 
Fabius  died  of  a  wound  during  the  siege  of  the 
town,  it  has  been  conjectured  by  Freinsheim  that 
Decius  may  have  conunanded  the  army  after  the 
death  of  the  consul,  and  may  thus  have  obtained 
the  credit  of  the  victory. 

MUSA,  a  rhetorician,  frequently  referred  to  by 
the  elder  Seneca,  who  calls  him  a  man  ^  multi  ing»- 
nii,  nullius  cordis.^*  (Contror,  Praef.  v.)  Schott  con- 
jectures that  this  Musa  may  be  the  same  person  as 
Antonius  Musa,  the  physician  of  Augustus  men- 
tioned below,  but  this  is  not  very  probable. 

MUSA,  ARMPLIA,  a  rich  woman,  who  died 
intestate  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  a.  d.  17.  Her 
property  was  claimed  for  the  fiscus  or  imperial 
treasur}',  but  was  surrendered  by  the  emperor  to 
Aemilius  Lepidus,  to  whow  family  she  appeared 
to  belong.  Her  surname  Muia  shows  that  she  was 
a  freed  woman.     (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  48.) 

MUSA,  ANTO'NIUS,  a  celebrated  physician 
at  Rome  about  the  l>eginning  of  the  Christian  era. 
He  was  brother  to  Kuphorbus,  the  physician  to 
king  JuIki,  and  wr%  himself  the  physician  to 
the  emperor  Augustus.  He  was  originally,  according 
to  Dion  Catsiiis  (liii.  .SO,  p.  517),  a  freedman,  an 
assertion  which  some  persons,  who  are  overjealous 
about  the  dignity  of  the  medical  profession  among 
the  Romans  have  controverted.     When  the  em- 
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peror  was  terSoiuly  ill,  and  had  been  Bade  vom 
by  a  hot  regimen  and  tnatmoit,  ■.  c  2S,  AntoniM 
Musa  succeeded  in  icttoriag  him  to  health  bj 
means  of  cold  bathing  and  cooUng  drinha,   ftir 
which  service  he  received  fimn  Angiatoa  and  the 
senate  a  laige  sum  of  money  and  tlw  perauama  ta 
wear  a  gold  ring,  and  alio  had  a  statue  ewcted  ia 
his  honour  near  that  of  Aetcalapioa   by  fNililk 
subscription.    (Dion  Cass^  Lc;  Schol.  ad  MirvL 
EpiM.  i.  15.  3;  Sueton.  A^i^itL  59,  81  ;    Plin. 
//.  N,  ziz.  38,  XXV.  58,  xxix.  5.)     He  aeHH  ta 
have  been  attached  to  this  mode  of  tiMUment,  to 
which  Horace  allndea  (/.  c),  but  frikd  when  he 
applied  it  to  the  case  of  M.  ManrUaai  who  died 
under  hit  care  a  few  monthi  after  the  lecotery  rf 
Augustus,  B.  c.  25.    (Dion  Case  Uc)    He  it  by 
some  schoUrs  supposed  to  be  the  person  to  whan 
one  of  Viigiri  epigrams  is  inscribed  (CsfaiL  13); 
bnt  it  is  hardly  likely,  that,  in  a 
poem  addressed  to  so  eminent  a  phjsk 
mention  whatever  should  be  nade  of  his 
acquirements.    He  has  also  been  sapposed  ta  hs 
the  person  described  by  Viigil  in  the  Acnrid  (]  ' 


590, &c.)  under  the  name  lapU,  (See  Atteihaiiji 
Hefiuiom  on  the  CkaraiUr  if  Ii^it^  Ac)  He 
wrote  several  phannaceutieal  worics  (Odkn,  Us 
Compoe.  AMieam.  tec  Gem,  iL  1,  toL  ziii.  p.  4€3)i 
which  are  frequently  quoted  by  Galea  (veL  xiiL 
pp.  47,  206,  2(>S,  526,  ftcX  but  of  which  aoihi^ 
but  a  few  fragments  remain.  There  an,  howmr, 
two  short  Latin  medical  woifca  ascribed  to  AntoaiH 
Musa,  but  these  are  oniverMUy  fonsideied  ta  be 
spurious.  One  of  these  is  entitled  **Da  Heiba 
Betonica,**  which  is  to  be  ftund  in  the  esBectisa  of 
medical  writers  published  by  Torinna,  BuiL  1521^ 
foL ;  in  Ackermannls  *^  PuabiliBm  Midkeiara 
tomm  Scriptores  Antiqui,**  Norimbi  1788,  8im; 
and  elsewhere.  The  other  little  woik  h  catitU 
**  Instnictio  de  Bona  Valetndme 
and  is  appended  to  the  edition  of 
published  in  1558,  Norimhi,  4to.  Neither  of 
these  works  reqaiie  any  f '^■i— Hr  Botieo  hen 
The  genuine  Ixagments  of  his  wiitinn  that  icaws 
were  collected  and  published  by^FToc;  GaUsai, 
Bassano,  1800,  Bvo.  Further  inmmatieB  isMift 
ing  his  life  and  writings  may  be  ibond  ha  J.  C.  G. 
Ackermann*s  work,  **  0e  Antonio  Moaa  et  Libris 
qui  illi  adscribnntor,**  Altor£  1788,  dta  Sst 
also  Fabricios,  BiU,  Gr,  toL  xiiL  pi  65,  cd.  ««l ; 
Haller'k ^W»l*.  AAia. ToL L  PL  65 ;  id.AMM. 
Medic  JhracL  toL  i.  p.  150 ;  Sptengel*  ABA  Ais 
Mid,;  Chonhmt,  Haulk dtr  JBarilir*—di /tr ^ 
Aelten  Medium,  [  W.  A.  a] 

MUSA,  Q.  POMPCXNIUS,  only  kaowa  ta  m 
from  coins,  a  specimen  of  whi^  k  anneaad.  The 
head  on  the  obverse  is  nncertaia :  the  l^ganw  iha 
reverse  is  one  of  the  Mosea,  hanpg 
the  cognomen  of  this  Pomponiuh 


COIN  or  «.  roMromiTt  uvua. 


MUSAE  (Meevai).    The  M 
the  earliest  writen,  wers  tha  IiM|dil^| 
of  song,  and,  aocording  to  later 


MUSAl;. 

pmidins  onr  Ihe  diiler«nt  kin^U  of  poetiy.  nnd 

rrgardeil  u  Ihe  nymph"  of  L]i,'[iLrhi((  wellt,  nmr 
whkh  they  ten  wonhipped,  niiil  Imra  diffMsnt 
naniM  in  diffrwnt  places  nnlil  itifTliracivBwoliaii 
wurthip  of  the  nine  Muki  .|ii«h1  finm  Bocalia 
over  other  parn  ofOreec»,  (ra.l  iilumaielj  beoMne 
gi'nemlly  oUihUihed.  ( lUapecMui,'  tha  Muwb  con- 
wivrd  u  nymphi  »ee  SehoL  u//  nriKrii.  ni.  9i  ; 
M.'iych.  ».  o.  NBfc^ij  ;  Sleph.  liyi.  i.  c.  Tj^^m  i 
Srrv.  od  yirg.  Eciag.  TJi.  21.] 

The  gtnulogir  of  iha  Miun  is  not  the  nine  in 
■II  writrn.  T}i«  mott  common  nbiion  vul,  ihai 
Ihr;  were  ths  dao^ten  of  Z«iit  and  MnMnciynr, 
■lid  bom  in  Pieria,  it  tha  fool  of  Mount  Oljmpm 
Otn.  Thtog.  h2.ix,.SlS%  HoDI. /'.  li.  491,  fM 
i.  10  ;  Apollixl.  i.  3.  g  1)  t  but  Klin,  call  them  ths 
diiighten  of  Unnu  ud  Qua  (SehoL  oJ  Pad. 
AV'Ji.  iii.  16  i  Pauf.  it  29.  §  3 ;  Diod.  i».  7  i 
Aniob.  adv.  GaO.  iii.  37),  mW!  otiien  daugliten  of 
I'ii'nii  and  ■  Pimpleian  n]rm|ih,  t/\i!m  Ckcni  {De 
Nat.  Dttrr.  iiL  21)  calli  Antii>|ic  (ThrtE.  uii  Ha- 
Op.  tiD.  p.  6  J  Paofc  /.  t),  ,ir  „f  Apollo,  or  of 
2«u<  and  Pluiia,  or  of  Zeui  niui  Monclo,  proboblj 

mheace  they  are  taOtd  MneiiLiinidfi  (U».  Atrl.  ». 
268),  or  of  Zeni  nnd  Miner™  ,  Ui.l.  Ong.  iii.  1 1\ 
or  lull;  of  Aether  and  Oaea.  ( 1 1  v^in.  F>A  Prael.) 
F.iipheme  i>  ailed  the  tiurw  (f  lii.-  Mutn.  and  Bt 
the  foot  of  Mount  HelicDn  her  luiue  iiood  beeide 
Ihnlof  LinuL  (Paul.  ii. '29.  ;;  :<.) 

With  refjaid  Id  the  numl.  r  iif  the  Munet.  vn 
are  iziformed  that  originally  th-v,-  werv  woraliipped 
on  Mount  Helicon  in  Boeao.,.  ]iiiRirt)'.  Mclete 
(meditauon),  Mneme  (memorj  i,  ,.,id  Aoede  («..«); 

tint  introduced  by  EphiaJtei  aiiJ  *  lUia.  ( Paiu.  ix. 
29.  %  I,  Ac)  Tbre«  wen  al..:  i^o^iud  at  ^ 
ejon,  where  one  of  them  boro  il">  iiamr  of  Polyma- 
Iheia  (Plut  .Sfmpat.  it  1*),  n'i.i  m  Delphi,  -here 
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ns.i 


:  of  the  I 


eit,  middle,  and  highi 
Nete.  Meae,  nnd  Hypate  (Pli.i 
Apullooia,  and  Boryilhemi,  wl 
lerite  them  ai  the  daughtera  of  Apollo.  (ThU. 
I.C.I  Amob.  iii.  37  j  Serv.  oiJ  I'liy.  Edvp.ia. 
21  ;  Diod.  ir.  7.)  Ai  daiighien  of  Zeut  and 
Pluiin  we  find  mention  of  four  Mu(,'i,Tii.  Thelii- 
e  heart  delighling),  AohIu  (Mng),  Arihe 


(bfginning),   i 


I   Melete 


Serr.    ud 

aaain,  in  which  they  are  tailed  J.iuuliiera  of  Pierui, 
mention  lewn  MiiK»,Ti».  Neil...  Tritone,  Awpo, 
llepU|XHs,  Acheloit,  Tipoplo.  :ii,d  Khodta  (Ticlt. 
Amob.  Ii.  R.)i  '"'■1  nthen,  U-iIy,  meotion  eight, 

niied  at  Atheni.  (Amoh.  I  c.  ;  Serv.  ad  Am.  i. 
12:  Plat.£)e//ay>i>U.p.  116.)  At  length,  bow- 
ever,  the  number  nine  appean  in  lunu  become  e«ta- 


'  of  their 


A[ru 


1.  \c,)i<lhe 
id  the* 


iceforth  beoun*  ot^iblished.  The^ 
ure  Cleio.  Kuterpe,  Thuleia,  Mi-lponti^n,^  Terpu- 
chore,  Erato,  Polymnui,  Ifr^iin,  uid  Cnlliupe. 
I'lutanh  (L  c.)  *tat*i  tliat  in  x^me  plnca  nil  nine 
uere  d«ian«ted  bv  Ihe  common  name  Mutine,!.  e. 


If  we  now  inqaim  into  the  notion*  cnlBrtoined 
boot  Ihe  nntnie  nnd  chanct«r  of  th«  Mdh*,  wb 
ind  that,  in  the  Homeric  poemi,  thejr  ug  the  god- 
cBet  of  long  and  poetry,  and  lire  in  Q\jmjiiu. 
II.  iL  481.)  Then  they  ling  the  (eitin  Km^  at 
be   npuU  of  the  immortali  <//.  L  604.  Hfmit. 

Apall.  PgH.  1 1 ),  and  al  the  f^enl  of  I>*tnidiu 


they  . 


{Od.x 


Pind. /)**«.  liiL  126.)  The  power  which  we  find 
mow  freqoenlly  uiigned  to  thwn,  it  that  of  brinif 
ing  bcHire  the  mind  of  the  Diortal  po>l  th*  kthiU 
which  he  has  to  »hue  ;  *nd  that  of  conAnriug 
upon  him  the  gift  of  long.  and  of  giTtng  giacefat 
neu  to  what  ho  utlon.  {II.  ii.  481,  4SI,  7G1,  Od. 
L  I,  liiL  63,  &e.,  481,  4SS  ;  EuiMth.  ad  llim.  p. 
259.)  There  iceme  lo  be  no  reiuin  for  doubting 
that  the  earliHl  poeti  in  their  inTseation  of  ibt 
Moae  or  Mutn  win  perbctlj  liBccm,  uid  tbal 
they  Mtnnlly  bellEred  in  thdt  bring  ini|Hn<d  b; 
the  goddeuet ;  but  in  later  limei  among  tlie  Unieki 
and  the  Ronmna,  u  well  oa  in  onr  own  day>.  tltt* 
iavocation  of  the  Muve  it  a  mere  formal  imitatidu 
of  the  early  port*.  Thomyrii,  who  preeumed  to 
excel  the  Muua,  waa  depriTed  by  them  of  the  gift 
they  bad  bevlowed  on  him,  lud  puniehed  with 
bUndneu.  (Hum.  IL  ii.  SH.  fu.  i  Apoilod.  i.  3. 
§3.)  The  Seirena,  who  lihewite  renuir-d  upon  » 
einleil  with  thero,  were  depriied  of  thn  tiothura 
of  their  winga,  nnd  the  Mute*  tbenultea  pat 
them  on  ai  en  omiment  (Enilaih.  ad  Han.  p. 
8S)  ;  and  Ihe  nine  diughlen  of  Pierni.  who  pn~ 
■umed  to  rinl  ibe  Muiea.  were  metamoiphoaad 
into  bicda  (Anton.  Lib.  9  ;  Or.  Met.  >.  SIKI,  tu.) 
A*  poet*  and  botda  derived  Iheii  power  from  iIimb. 
they  are  (rtqueotlj  railed  either  their  diiciplta  et 
•ma.  {Horn.  Od.  nii.  4SI.  Hfwm.  imU*.itti 
Ilea.  Thfig.  33  ;  Pind.  JVew.  iii.  1  ;  Sen.  ad 
Vitg.  Otorg.  ii.  476.)  That  Linut  ie  ailed  ■  aoo 
of  Amphirosru*  and  Ursnia  (Paue.  ii.  29.  %  S),  at 
of  Apolio  and  Calliope,  or  Tupriihafe  (ApolLod.  L 
3.  S  2)  1  Hyacinlhus  a  «>n  of  Pirm.  and  Clrla 
(Apollod.  i.  3.  g  3)  1  Oirheui  a  ton  of  Calliope  w 
Cleio,  and  Thamyria  ■  ion  of  Ento.  Tbne  and  a 
few  otben  ue  lh«  caKt  iu  which  the  Mates  an 
detcnbed  ai  mother*  i  but  the  man  grneial  idM 
Wat,  that,  like  other  njmphfc  they  were  tlrgia  di- 
liniliea.  Being  goddetiei  of  tono.  tliey  *N  iMUmlly 
cODtiecIed  Kith  Apollo,  the  god  of  ths  iyra,  wM 
like  ihrni  itiMracti  ths  bard*,  and  i*  iMniimad 
along  with  them  (ren  by  Homer,  (/i.  i  603,  Od. 
•iiL  488.)  In  later  lin«  Apollo  it  phmd  in  trry 
dote  connection  wilb  the  MuKa,(E*h>  i>dsicribi4 
M  the  \atAa  of  the  choir  of  the  Mnw*  fay  th*  Mii>. 
none  HaMra>4rni.  ([Mod.  L  10.)  Afunherfc*. 
ture  in  the  character  of  the  Muica  it  Iheir  tvapha- 
lie  power,  which  bolongi  to  thaD.  partly  In  i  an  hi 
they  wen  revvi^**!  ■*  inipiriiie  nynpbi^  and  partly 
busoie  of  their  eonnertien  with  lb*  prophetic  gnd 
of  Delphi.     Hcnca,  they  initraetnl,  fbc  onoplt. 


palioi 

dote  mnnectinn   eiiiting  among  tha  Onaki 
twten  mutic,  poetry.and  dancing.  Atlheinapll 
njmpht  IoikI  to  d«r!l  m  Monnl  IleliaHi.lhry 
weta  Mtunilly  auociabHl  with   t>iao;<iu  and  iim- 
DUtle  poetry,  and  biu»  they  an  deMribed  aa  Iba 
cconpanioni.  playmnie*.  or  nucHi  of  Oionynii. 

The  wor^ip  of  the  Muiei  pointa  oritinath  to 
Tbnir«  and  Pieria  abtni  monnl  Olyinput,  freni 
■htnH  it  wu  utUodMed  iuw  BMoiia,  in  mdk  a 
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manner  that  the  names  of  mountaini,  grottoes,  and 
wells,  connected  with  their  worship,  were  likewise 
tranbferred  from  the  north  to  the  south.  Near 
moant  Helicon,  Ephialtes  and  Otus  are  said  to 
have  offered  the  first  sacrifices  to  them ;  and  in  the 
same  place  there  was  a  sanctuary  with  their  sta- 
tues, the  sacred  wells  Agiuiippe  and  Hippocrene, 
and  on  mount  Leibethrion,  which  is  connected  with 
Helicon,  thero  was  a  sacred  grotto  of  the  Muses. 
(Paus.  ix.  29.  §  1,  &c^  30.  §  1,  31.  §  3  ;  Strabu 
pp.  410,  471;  Senr.  ad  Virff.  Edog,  x.  li.) 
PieruB,  a  Macedonian,  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  who  introduced  the  worship  of  the  nime  Muses, 
from  Thrace  to  Thespiae,  at  the  foot  of  mount 
Helicon.  ( Paus.  iz.  'J9.  §  2.)  There  they  had  a 
temple  and  statues,  and  the  Thespians  celebrated 
a  solemn  festival  of  the  Muses  on  mount  Helicon, 
called  MoiMTCio.  (Paus.  iz.  27.  §  4,  31.  §  3 ; 
Find.  Fragm.  p.  656,  ed.  Boeckh  ;  Diod.  xviL  16.) 
Mount  Parnassus  was  likewise  saa«d  to  them,  with 
the  Castalian  spring,  near  which  they  had  a  temple. 
(Plut  De  Pytk  Orae.  17.)  From  Boeotia,  which 
thus  became  the  focus  of  the  worship  of  the  nine 
Muses,  it  afterwards  spread  into  the  adjacent  and 
more  distant  parts  of  Greece.  Thus  we  find  at 
Athens  a  temple  of  the  Muses  in  the  Academy 
(Paus.  L  30.  §  2) ;  at  Sparta  sacrifices  were  ofiered 
to  them  before  fighting  a  battle  (iiL  17.  §  6)  ;  at 
Troesenc,  where  their  worship  had  been  introduced 
by  Ardalus,  sacrifices  were  offered  to  them  con- 
jointly with  Hypnos,  the  god  of  sleep  (Pans.  iii. 
31.  §4,  &C.)  ;  at  Corinth,  Peirene,  the  spring  of 
Pegasus,  was  sacred  to  them  (Pers.  SaL  Prol.  4 ; 
Stat.  SUv,  il  7.  1 )  ;  at  Rome  they  had  an  altar  in 
common  with  Hercules,  who  was  also  regarded  as 
M  usage  tes,  and  tht-y  possessed  a  temple  at  Ambrar 
cia  adorned  with  their  statues.  (Plut  Quaett. 
Rom.  59  ;  Plin.  //.  iV.  zzxv.  36.)  The  sacrifices 
offered  to  them  consisted  of  libations  of  water  or 
milk,  and  of  honey.  (Schol.  ad  Supk,  Ord.  Col,  100 ; 
Serv.  Oil  Virg.  hklog.  vii.  21.)  The  various  sur- 
names by  which  they  are  designated  by  the  poets 
arc  for  the  nu>»t  part  derived  from  the  places  which 
were  sacrod  to  them  or  in  which  they  were  wor- 
shipped, while  some  are  descriptive  of  the  sweet- 
ness of  their  songs. 

In  the  most  ancient  works  of  art  we  find  only 
three  Muses,  and  their  attributes  are  musical  in- 
struments, such  as  the  fiute,  the  lyre,  or  the  bar- 
biton.  Later  artists  gave  to  each  of  the  nine 
sisters  different  attributes  as  well  as  difl^rent 
attitudes,  of  which  wo  hero  add  a  brief  account 
1.  Calliope,  the  Muse  of  epic  poetry,  appean  with 
a  tablet  and  stylus,  and  sometimes  with  a  roll  of 
paper ;  2.  Cleio,  the  Muse  of  history,  appears  in  a 
sitting  attitud<%  with  an  open  roll  of  paper,  w  an 
open  chest  of  books  ;  3.  Kutorpe,  the  Muse  of  lyric 
poetry,  with  a  flute ;  4.  Melpomene,  the  Muse  of 
tnigcdy,  with  a  tragic  mask,  the  club  of  Heracles, 
or  a  sword,  her  head  is  surrounded  with  vine 
leaves,  and  she  wears  the  cothurnus ;  5.  Terpsi- 
chore, the  Muse  of  choral  dance  and  song,  appean 
with  the  lyre  and  the  plectrum  ;  6.  Erato,  the 
Muse  of  erotic  poetry  and  mimic  imitation,  some- 
times, also,  has  the  lyre  ;  7.  Polymnia,  or  Poly- 
hymnia, the  Muse  of  the  sublime  hymn,  usually 
appears  without  any  attribute,  in  a  pensive  or  me- 
diuiting  attitude ;  H.  Umnio,  the  Muse  of  aitro- 
nomy,  with  a  staff  pointing  to  a  globe  ;  9,  Thaleia, 
iKe  Muse  of  comedy  mid  of  nierrj'  or  idyllic  poetiy, 
appearb  with  the  comic  mask,  a  Jhepherd^s  staff,  or 


*  wreath  of  ivy.  In  miim  RpKWiitBtiom  th 
Muses  are  seen  with  featben  on  thair  hmda.  al 
lading  to  their  contest  with  the  SaucBn.  (Uin 
Mytkol,  BUdeth.  p.  208,  ftc)  [L.  &1 

MUSAKUS  (Movraet),  u  oOm  of  Anlio^ 
the  Great,  king  of  Syria.  After  the  dcciaive  bntiJi 
of  Sipylus,  B.  a  190,  he 
the  Scipios,  then  at  Sordis,  to  leqnert 
for  the  king  to  send  canmiasionen  to  tient 
(Polyb.  zzi.  13  ;  liv.  xzzvii.  45  %  Appw  Sjfr,  SIL) 
In  B.  c.  188  Musaent  was  aginn  lent  1^ 
to  Cn.  Manlhu  VnliQ,  the  ~~ 


Asia,  to  learn  the  temu  on  which  the  Msee  be^ 
tween  his  master  and  the  Ronne  wonid  be  fianDj 
ratified.  (Polybu  ncii.  34 ;  Lit.  jszvliL  37  ;  Apfk 
.S^.  39.)  [&  E.] 

MUSAEUS  (MoMRubt),  litanrf.  1.  A  mbi- 
mythological  penooage,  to  be  riaiani  with  (Xcn, 
Orpheus,  and  Pfemphii&  He  mm  wgenM  m  tho 
author  of  various  poettcal  compoeitMna,  MpadnDy 
as  eooneeted  with  the  myatie  ritee  ef  rNwam  aft 
Eleusis,  over  which  the  legend  rppwtnted  hia  as 
presiding  in  the  time  of  Hendea^  (Died.  ir.  31) 
He  was  repoted  to  belong  to  the  haSXj  dT  ibi 
Eumolpidae,  being  the  son  df  EnBolpni  md  Sdimm, 
(Philochor.  oyi.  aAU.  md  AruL  Hmu  IMS ;  INif. 
Laert  Frooem,  3.)  In  other  TaiiitinM  ef  the 
myth  he  was  less  definitely  called  a  Tbada^ 
Accoiding  to  other  legenda  be  waa  the  urn  rf 
Orpheus,  of  whom  he  waa  nnenllT 
the  imitator  and  diaeiple.  (Died.  it.  95 ; 
rir^  Jem.  tl  667.)  Othen  OMde  bn  the  am  rf 
Antiphemaa,  or  AntiopheoniB,  and  Hekab  (ScbiL 
ad  Soph.  Otd.Od.  1047;  Snid.  «l«l  Mieeaat) 
In  Aristotle  (Minb.  pu  711,  a.)  a  wife  DeiM  is 
given  him ;  while  in  the  elegiac  peen  of  Hcnw- 
sianaz,  quoted  by  Athenaens(ziiL  pL&97)« 
is  mentioned  as  nis  wife  or  ' 
him  a  ton  Emnolpos.  The  acfaeliaet  «b 
phanes  mentions  an  inscriptioB  and  to  baie  bcM 
pbced  on  the  tomb  of  Mnaaena  at  PhaleniL  he- 
sanias  (i.  25.  §  8)  mentiona  a  tiaditioB  t^  iha 
Mowruop  in  Peiracus  bore  that 
been  the  place  where  Mu 
find  the  following  poetical  compoaiiiem, 
as  his  among  the  andenta : — 1.  Xfijeyiely 
(Aristoph.  Ram.  1031 ;  Pens.  z.  9.  §  II ; 
viiL  96.)  Onomacritua,  in  the  time  ef  the 
tiBtidae,  made  it  his  bouneiB  to  eoUect  end 
the  omcles  that  passed  nnder  the  name  of  M 
and  was  banished  by  Hippeichna  f 
in  the  collection  oiaclee  of  hie 
(Herod.  Tii  6 ;  Pans.  L  22.  |  7.)  Z 
or  prcoepta,  addressed  to  his  aon 
eztending  to  the  length  of  4000  liaea  ( 
3w  A  hymn  to  Demeter.  Thia 
down  by  PaQsaniaa  (L22. 1 7)  aa  the  ealj 
prodnction  of  Mnseens  eztaat  in  hia  d^.  ^ 
*E^iaM  9ivw9.  (Aristoph.  Ant.  1091  \  Hfau 
//.  AT.  zzi.  8.  a.  2L)  5.  OeoTevfa.  (Diag.  Ufel 
Prootm.  3).  6.  TiTwwffn^km.  (Scbol.  ad  ApttL 
Rko^i.  ill).  7.  S^oifw.  (Diog.  Uikt.  ^cl).  What 
this  tpkaera  waa,  is  not  cJeer.  8L  Ili^^aAdeeM^ 
TffX«Tca  and  Xofo^^  (SchoLod  JrdC  £.&;  PliL 
^eifMfA/.  iL  p.  364,  eztr.)  Ariatotk  (MiiLTiii.l» 
Hut.  Amum.  vi.  6)  quotea  aone  Tente  ef  " 
but  without  qiecifying  Iroai  what  work  or 
Some  have  seppoaed  the  MaieeaB  who  la 
of  as  the  aathor  of  the  Oiuyutia  aad  Ifaj^'te  be 
a  different  pennn  firoBi  the  old  bud  of  tbei 
But  there  docs  not  appear  to  be  aay 


MUSICANUS. 

•apport  that  i!ew.  The  poem  on  ihe  lD«i  ot  Hmo 
Md  l.«ndcr  i*  b;  a  Tei7  much  Uter  nuthor.  No- 
thing remaiii*  of  iha  pncini  nltiihulMl  to  Muwoa 
but  lbefewqool«lioniiiiPniuanuu,Pl«lii,aoii™» 
Al^.uidriinu,Philo.tiMu.,ad>l  AriuoUe.  (Fnbrie. 
BiU-OraB,.  toLi.  p,  119.) 

2.  An  uicienl  ThctiMi  Jjcjc  [ml,  tbe  ion  of 
Thamjra  uid  PhiUauhon.  who,  wnnlinK  lo 
Suidu  (j.  bl),  lind  noubaoubl}  Liuron  the  Trajan 

3.  An  f  pic  pOBt,  a  nat^rg  of  Ephinu,  wtas  liied 
probubly  about  Ihs  middli  of  thu  Kcond  ecotory 
H.  c.  AaordLng  to  Sauiat,  he  WTou  a  l»«n  irn- 
tltled  ntpin)ti,  in  ten  bock),  drdinUd  to  Kuincn« 
and  Atalui.  What  Sniddt  niaiit  by  the  fipm- 
tton,  rm  (ii  Toit  tlipT^imilt  koI  i>jt()i  «il(^^w^, 

4.  A  gnminanui,  the  Buthoc  of  ilw  celebnt«4 
pgem  oo  th*  lOTei  of  Hero  and  Lrudcf.  Nothing 
i>  knowB  of  hii  tienonftl  }iisu>i7  ;  and  tbc  ttdcr 
Scaligtr  fTen  (Uppettd  thst  Iht  poem  wni  the  wntk 


lbct<r  call' 


all  handa  that  the  poen 

AceordinR  to  Sehiader  ana  mnec  eniict  me  author 
did  not  live  fvlier  than  the  lifih  epularyufoar 
era.  The  geoeial  ilyle  ii  qui«  diffenmi  frnm  the 
■implkitj-  of  the  older  poetn,  and  wveral  individual 
eipRHiiiot  batray  the  hteima  of  iu  oiigin.  Tbe 
poem  wu  fint  diNOTtTMl  in  Ihe  ihirlnnth  MUMn. 
N  unerona  edidoni  of  it  tiave  been  pnbliihed.  The 
fint,  with  a  l^tia  Tendon  by  Manni  Muauna. 
without  any  iadicalioa  nf  the  dalo  or  place.  Of 
the  leU  may  bo  Bienti»n«l  ihnie  by  Kroniaj-er. 
Uatai  Magd  1731 :  by  Schrader.  1713  ;  by  Hein- 
tich,  1793;  Ijy  Panov,  Ltlpaig.  IHIU;  and  by 
Schaefer.  Leipzig  182S.  Th.-n  arc  KVunil  Uu»- 
laLioni  of  Ihe  poem.  Tn  Enffliali,  by  Mariova. 
Stapyllon.  tilirliM,  Ac  ;  in  <1ennan,  by  Stnllbetg, 
Panoir,  &c,;  in  French,  bv  tlarot,  ftc;  in  Italian. 
by  Bemudo  Taiu,  Betlnni.  to.  [C.  V.  M.l 

MUSA'OETKS.    IMt«*B.l 

UUSCA.  a  aumame  of  llie  SmtpnoU  gent. 
I.  T.  SSHPROKm*  MUFC*,  nno  nf  tllB  file  coio- 
miaiionen  appointsd  in  u.c  l(i8  lo  aettle  the  di>- 
pnlei  between  the  Piuiii  and  LuueiueL  (Lit. 
-It.  13.) 

2, 1  A.  SmrnoNiux  and   M.  giMFKOHm, 
bore    andoiibleJIy   tbt 


Mu* 


>l  Ihal 


.n  <h.j 


a  Vacguhi  in  tkei 
oul  farr  iMge  jVuou.     (Cic.  tie  Orat  ii.  GO.) 

4.  SaHFRoHica  Ua»ri,  detected  COalli»  in 
the  acl  of  aduliory  with  bii  wils,  and  •coorgBd  him 
to  death.     (VaL  Mar.  li,  1.  i  13.) 

A.  MuscA,  mentioiwd  by  Cicoo  in  B-c  4i, 
appear!  to  hare  been  a  frgedman  or  ilaward  of 
Allicui.     (Cic.  ad  AU.  Kit.  411.) 

MUSICA'NUS,  Ihe  ruh-r  ofa  kmgdotn  on  tba 
bank!  of  the  Indua,  Ihe  capital  of  which  wai  pn>- 
hibly  urai  Bukkur.  Ob  ihe  iqddeii  approach  of 
Aleiander  (a  c.  32£)  Huiicanua,  who  bad  hjlhertv 
aent  no  tokani  of  lubmiiiilDn  lo  Alexander,  bring 
ditmayed  b;  hit  (udden  appmnnre.  Iiaetencd  to 
him  with  humble  acliiiowljdKMnBnta  of  bit 


r»ul 


ved  by  AlcLandor,  wjin  allixica  him  lo  lel 


lelain 


WUTILUS. 

wBi  induced  by  Ihe  Bnhmina 
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Ateiaodct  lonl  a  fbm  againai  him  under  Pylhon, 
vhooTenan  Ihe  countiy,  captured  Ihetuwnn,  which 
ho  either  dntnyed  nr  garriioned.  and  took  MntS- 
canui  pritaner,  together  with  fail  principal  Brah- 
mina.  Alexnndgr  ordered  them  lo  be  crucified.  Il 
haa  been  conjcccufed  thai  the  name  Maueanua 
m«nt  the  khan  or  rajah  of  Hooah  -,  bni  Thirlnll 
(//wlofy  n/Grtta,  yoL  vii.  p.  4S)  doubti  whether 
the  title  khan  wsa  in  nae  in  ihe  time  o(  Alexander 
on  Ihe  lower  Indu).  Curtioi  givei  the  name  Ma- 
■iauii  to  Ihe  people,  (Arrian,  vL  16 — 17  ;  Curt. 
U.  8.)  [C.  P.  M.J 

MUSONIA'NLTS,  a  tuUre  of  Antioeh.  an 
officer  nnder  the  emperor  ConHaolino  the  OnM 
and  hia  mccetaors.     Hii  fint  name  waa  ^IraleguL 


rioque 


ipeakei  both  ii 


lAlin,  and  fint  acquind  the  faioi 
by  ocqairing  for  him  an  acquainlant*  wilh  the 
doctnnea  of  Ihe  Maniehaean*  and  other  tectorin. 
Pleaied  vitfa  bi*  diligence,  iko  emperor  gate  hini 
the  namo  of  Moionianut,  and  ptonoled  hU  ad- 
Tancement  in  ofllc*.  (Amoi,  Man.  i>.  13.)  He 
ia  well  apokeo  of  in  other  rvtpecti,  birt  h  chaTjfvct 
wilh  anmce  and  the  lo™  of  being  flaiien-d.  Iln 
(uppgrted  the  Ariao  patty,  and  uiidrv  Ihe  Arian 
emperor.  Coniumliu,  Miainod  tlia  tauk  nf  pnv 
feclut  praetorio  Ortenlia.  which  he  hrU  from  a.  o. 
35*  10  SSH.  fie  wu  employed  lo  pnuiab  a  ledi- 
tinn  at  AntJncb,  in  >.  D.  354.  According  to  li- 
baniua,  he  obeyed  the  enipem*!  orden,  to  acl  wilh 
uiodemllnn ;  but  Amraianm  {L  a)  chargai  him 
with  cruelty  lo  epma  poor  people  who  wen  inns- 
Oenl,  and  letting  the  gnilly  rich  neapt,  on  ihrir 
pa<rinchhn  hcaTyanmt  tor  hiiown  adranuge.  la 
iS&,  he  waa  too  mncb  employed  in  pillaging  Ihe 
country  lo  defend  it  ^nimi  the  PeraiaDa,  with 

Notbiog  mne  ia  known  of  him.  (Liiian.  AJpiiit  paa- 
aim  I  AauD.MafcaLotandi<i.  9,EiiL  A;  nile- 
monl,  //Iff.  d«  Eomrrmn.  toL  if.)  [J.  C.  M.] 
MUSO'NIUS  RUFUS,  lUltrita.] 
MUSSI'DIA  OENS,  only  occnn  on  coina,  with 
tbe  cognonien  Lonj^a.  A  tpeeimeQ  of  Iheae  coin 
ia  girm  under  Longi'il 

MUSTE'LA,  WM  a  peraon  wilh  wiiom  Cicmj. 
in  BiC  46,  had  iome  n^gotiatioua  trepFcting  tbe 
punhaoe  of  the  Villa  Cluliana  (aJ  All.  lil  A,  44, 

47.>iii.  s)  rw.  an.] 

MCSTB'L.\,TAMl'SIUS,a  native  «rAM«iihi 
in  th*  HeTDidU  tanilory,  ma  one  of  M.  AnWo;^ 
lelainela  in  B,  c.  44—3.     (Cic.  PUt.  ii.  4.  v.  9, 

triu.9,iiLe.iiu.s.a.f  ^ff.  iri.  11.)  (w.aa] 

MCSTIUSiWaaa  Romas  «]!)»■  and  nmm- 
hnnw.  about  the  time  of  the  prvFlonihip  of  Vorm^ 
B.C.  7^  who  defrauded  hi.  Junin^  a  nanl  aiid 
ilepaon  of  Hoatiua.  He  waa  onee  defended  hj 
Cicero,  but  the  apeech  ia  hHi  and  iU  oaaiion  dih 
known.  (Cic.  m  ftrr.  l  £1.  fi'I  i  PMud-Aann. 
■•  Act  II.  Vtrria*.  f.  19S,  ed.  OrtUL)  [W.KD.] 

MD'STIUS,  an  aithilMt,  and  a  friend  of  Iha 
jDungce  PlinT.      {Bf.  ii.  39.)  IP.  S.J 

MUTIA'NUS.    iMtHTUJUJa.) 

HUTILrn.  C.  PA'PirS,  uo*  of  the  pr<ndt«l 
Samnite  gnuiala  In  the  Matwc  or  Soda]  war,  K.  c. 
90 — 89.  At  lbs  btfu)  of  the  gmtir  pwl  of  th* 
Samnite  force*,  he  lunuled  Qvipuia.  toolc  M>««nl 
ol  ia  tnwBa,  and  obliged  ahp«I  all  Iha  ml  to  aai^ 
nmte' Id  UiB]  bat  having  nudo  an  aiiack  iiponiKn 
canp  of  Ihe  mmhI.  Sai.  Oeoar.  he  wai  TTpalarrl 
wilh  •  h«  rf  nw  Ban,  a.  c  tiU.   In  the  ioUowtn^ 
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Tear  lie  bad  to  mitt  Sulln,  who  had  penetrated 
into  Siimnluro,  bat  he  experiencvd  a  total  defeat, 
was  badly  wounded  in  the  engasement,  and  fled 
with  a  few  troopt  to  Aetemia.  (Appian,  B.  C.  i. 
40,  4J.  51  ;  Oroi.  r.  18  ;  Yell.  Pat.  ii.  16;  Diod. 
xzxTii.  AV.  1.)  The  name  of  this  Samnite  leader 
is  givtn  ditf^rn^ntly  ;  but  C.  Papiua  Mutilns  teemi 
to  have  been  hi^  mil  name.  Orosius  cal'a  him 
Papius  Mutilus ;  Vellcius  term^  him  Papius  Muti* 
liiis  ;  and  Appian  styles  him  in  two  passages  (i. 
40,  4*2)  C.  Pupiuft.  and  in  the  third  (i.  51)  Motilui, 
who  i«  ovidontly  the  same  person  as  the  one  he  had 
previoii4ly  call/d  i\  Papius.  Diodorus  names  him 
1\  Ap'inius  Motulas  ^MtJrvAor).  The  name  Mu- 
tilus ha!«  liecn  conjectured  by  a  recent  writer  to  be 
tlie  ftune  as  Motellus,  but  there  it  no  certainty  on 
thi*  pi>int.  (Comp.  Prosper  Merimee,  E'tmde*  mr 
rifi^'uire  /fuM-.iiw,  ToL  L  pp.  137,  138,  Paris, 
1844.) 

Appian  relates  (B,  C  iv.  '25)«  in  his  accoant  of 
the  proscription  of  b.  c.  43,  that  there  was  one 
Statius  proscribed  who  had  distinguished  himself 
greatly  as  a  leader  of  the  Samuites  in  the  Social 
war,  and  who  had  afterwards  been  admitted  into 
the  Roman  senate  on  account  of  the  renown  of  his 
expliuts,  his  wealth,  and  his  noble  birth.  He  was 
thi*n  eighty  yoarf  of  age,  and  his  name  was  put 
down  on  the  fatil  list  on  account  of  his  wealth. 
Now,  as  there  w  no  one  known  in  the  Social  war 
of  the  name  of  Statius,  Wossoling  conjectured  {ad 
Diimi.  t.  c.)  that  we  ought  to  read  Papius  instead  ; 
and  this  correction  lias  been  generally  receiTed  by 
subsH^uent  writen  The  principal  objection  to  it, 
however,  is  that  Liry  speaks  {^EpU,  89)  of  the 
death  of  a  Mutilus  in  the  proscription  of  Sulla ;  and 
fn)ni  thi'  prominence  given  to  the  death  of  this 
ptTSMi  in  the  Epitome,  it  would  almost  appear  as 
if  he  intended  the  great  Snninite  leader.  (Comp. 
Prosper  M%riinee.  Ibki.  vol.  i.  p.  3-.^.) 

Mr  TlLrs.  PAPirS,  a  fbtterer  of  Tilierius, 
proposi'd  in  the  senate,  a.  n.  16,  that  the  13th  of 
Si'pteiiihtT  —  the  dav  on  which  Scribonius  Libo 
I>ru«us  destroyed  hiniM^lf — should  be  observed  as  a 
{•uhiic  hoiiiiay,  and  that  offerings  should  be  made 
lit  the  slirinoA  of  Jupiter,  Mars,  and  Concordia 
(Tac.  Ann,  ii.  .'i2.) 

MUTINES  (Moin-ivay,  Polybius calls  him  Mvr- 
To'ms),  an  African  by  birth,  belonging  to  the  half- 
caste  race  called  the  Lybio-Phoenicians.  He  was 
brought  up  and  trained  in  war  under  the  eye  of 
Hannibal,  and  having  given  frequent  proofs  of  his 
ability  and  activity  as  an  officer,  was  selected  by 
that  genonil  to  take  the  command  in  Sicily  after 
tho  death  of  Hippocrates.  He  accordingly  joined 
Kpicydes  and  Ilanno  at  Agrigentum  before  the 
cloM>  (if  the  year  B.  c.  21*2,  and  being  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  Numidian  cavalry,  quickly  spread  his 
ravages  through  great  part  of  the  island.  Marcellus 
was  now  compelled  to  turn  his  arms  against  this 
ne^^'  enemy,  and  advanced  as  far  as  the  river 
Himera,  where  he  fiustained  a  severe  check  from 
the  cavalry  of  Mu tines  ;  but  shortly  after  the  jea- 
lousy of  Han  no  and  Kpicydes  pn>mpted  them  to 
iiive  battle  during  a  temporary  absence  of  the  Nu- 
niiilian  leader,  and  they  were  totally  defeated. 
(Polyb.  ix.  22;  Liv.  xxv.  40,  41.)  But  even 
after  this  blow  Mutines  was  soon  able  to  resume 
the  ot^Vnsive,  and,  instead  of  shutting  himself  up 
^vithin  the  wails  of  Agrigentum,  carried  his  daring 
and  deintructive  oxcursinns  into  every  part  of  the 
Inland.     Ji«uivinuR,  thf»  new  conbuK  who  had  suc- 


H7CERINU& 

ceeded  Mareelliii  in  tlia  eonmmd, 
been  irhoUy  unable  tp  icpwsa 
the  enTy  and  jeaknaj  of  the  Cutkagiun  gi 
at  length  eflbeiad  what  the  Roman  anas  esd 
and  Hanno  haring  been  pranpled  bj  thm 
motives  to  the  dangcnma  atep  of  aDpenedip( 
tines  in  his  ownmanil,  the  latter^  fired  with  i 
ment  at  the  indignitj,  immediately  cntod 
commonication  with  the  Remana.  and  bd 
Agrigentnm  into  the  handa  of  L«eTinnsb  (lir, 
21,40;Zonar.  ijc7.)  For  thia  wrvke  he  e 
wvded  with  the  lighta  of  a  Roman  dtian,  ii 
tion  to  other  honounk  (LiT.  xsrrii.  3l)     [R  ] 

MUTIUS,  a  Romaii  architect  of  v«iy 
skill,  who  flooriahed  in  the  fint  ceutaiy  m.^ 
built  the  temple  ^aMorw  M  FiNaCM  Mm 
(Vitniv.  Til  PimeC  §  17.)  [P. 

MUTO  or  MUTTO,   Q.  waa  a  an 
lowest  rank,  who  waa  proeccnti.d  bj  L.  L 
(Cic.  pro  Seamr,  2,  pro  Fkmdam,  F)r.lp.4 
the  fourth  Tolume  of  Ordli^a  CieeiQu)     [W.i 

MUTUNUS  or  MUTINUS,  that  a 
phallus,  or  Priapiia,  which  waa  believed  ts  I 
most  powofol  averter  of  'L'-yma^  and  of  d 
that  resulted  Grom  pride  and  bnailfiilnrn  m 
like.  The  name  ia  probably  eonntcni 
Mvrr^r  or  fu^nfs,  i.e.  d  wp^  rd  d#^lif» 
Av/Mrof.  Mutunua  ia  nanally  mentioned  vii 
surname  Tntanus  (v  Tutinna,  whicb  atom 
connected  with  the  recb  Uieru  A  pahlie  Mai 
that  is,  the  one  who  aToited  eril  Mathe  c 
Rome  and  the  repnUie,  had  a  aanctaaiy  i 
upper  part  of  Velia«  which  eziatcd  there  te 
the  time  of  Augostua,  when  it  waa  Rmsrd 
side  the  ritj.  (Araob^  adv.  €SmL  ir.  7 ;  Ai 
De  Civ.  Dei,  it.  1 1 ;  Lactant.  i.  20;  TstaD. 
25 :  Fest.  p.  154,  ed.  MuUer.)  [L.  I 

MYAURUS,  a  Phocaean,  ii 
Pliny  among  those  itatnariea  who 
armatot  et  MMotorvs  Mcri/Soaateagsw  (£f.  Al 
B.  19.  §  34),  and  by  VitniTiua  aa  one  of  tbs 
tists  who  failed  to  attain  to  ^iwiw^w^if  bqi  f 
^i-ant  of  industry  and  akill,  but  of  good  ii 
(iii.  Praef.  §  2).  rp.  i 

MYCALE^IDES  (MumX^irJBfiX  «W  i 
tain  n3rmphs  of  Mycale.  (Callim.  Hmm,  m 
50 ;  Pans.  tiL  4.  §  1.)  [L.  J 

MYCALE'SSIA  (MuicaAiHroia),  a  mimi 
Demeter,  derived  from  Mycaleoaaa  in  Bi 
where  the  goddesa  had  a  ■anctaaiy.  (PM 
19.  §4.)  '       [Ui 

MYCG'NE  (MmciH).  a  danghtcr  of  la 
and  wife  of  Aiestor,  fnmi  whom  thi  ftsi 
Mycenae  or  Mycene  waa  believed  to  Imve  di 
its  name.  (Horn.  Od,  ii.  120 ;  haa.  ii 
§  3.)  [L.  I 

MYCERI'NUS,  or  MECHERI'NUS  (I 
plwf,  McxcpTroi),  was  aon  of  Cheeps,  kii 
Egypt,  according  to  Herodotaa  and  DiodofBi 
succeeded  his  uncle  Chephnsn  on  the  tfctwMi 
conduct  fonned  a  strong  contiaat  to  tlvt  i 
father  and  uncle,  being  aa  mii^  m4  jg 
theirs  had  been  tyranniod.  On  the  death  i 
daughter,  he  phued  her  corpae  within  the  k 
body  of  a  wooden  cow,  which  waa  cewwd 
gold.  Herodotus  tells  ua  that  it  waa  MiB 
seen  at  Sais  in  his  time.  We  futher  htw  d 
cerinus  that,  being  warned  by  an  ecade  ll 
should  die  at  the  end  of  six  yean,  heaaan  h 
been  a  gentle  ruler  and  had  not  wnakad  Ai 
geanoe  of  the  gods  on  Egypt,  he  gaw 


V... 


KJple  of  the   ■Uliu.ry 


isvm&cvs. 

wnlrj,  wid  ibnn  to  doii\il«  bii  alioiud  linie  bj 
ttuning  night  Into  daj.  He  biiill  n  piisinu)  nlto, 
tr  nther  brgu  to  boiM  it,  but  disd  twTurs  jl  «iu 
finiihcd.  It  wu  tnudltr  tban  Aott  of  Chfopa  md 
CbcphRn.ukd,ucDnllngtoljTro<lntni,wiuRnmglj 
ucribed  by  tnme  to  tha  Oi-«k  heUrm  Hhodnpii. 
(Herod,  ii.  129—1  Si  ;  DLori.  i.  64  i  Alb.  i.  p.  4»tt, 
b.)  1E.E.] 

MYDON,  of  Soli,  a  punier  of  kuk  note,  wu 

■.  c  238. 
(Plin.  W.  M  »xi..  1 1.  ..4".  S  W.)  [P.  3.] 

MYODON(MM")-  1.  Ab™ih«ofAinJ«™. 
king  of  iho  Bebrrcei,  mJ  tU,,,  \:y  Heraclt*.  who 
■HiitedLyciuiabU  wwwiiliMygdDn.  (ApoUod. 
iLi.§9,) 

2.  A  ion  of  Aanon,  i.  Phrrgun  king,  who 
fought  with  Otnui  uid  Prikm  agsinii  the  Amuoni. 
(Ham.  tl.  iii.  186.  &c. ;  Eiutilh.  ad  H-jk.  p.  4U3.) 
A  pnrt  af  th*  Phrygiuit  htb  uid  to  hnia  bHn 
calird  jftn  him  MygdanUm,  (P»m  i,  27,  injl. ; 
eoinp.CoKOiBi.-B.)  [L.  aj 

MYIA  (MiA>).  I.  Dnoghln  of  Pythigoru 
and  Thuno<Po[phjr.  1^3;  Ckmrni  Alex.  itnn. 
if.  p.  5*22  ;  Suidu),  wa*,  tocording  to  lunbliThuB. 
(hr  wife  of  Milan  of  CiDMrm.  A  letter,  uldmud 
to  ■  cennin  PhjUil.  u  niaiit  iindor  h«r  iiudf. 
(Luciin,  Mhoh  .Sk.  utr.;  Fsbrit  AU.  CniK 
vol.  i.  1^.  DBS,  886.) 

2.  A  Spuriui  pogtew,  nlio  c"iii;>a«Fd  hfmna  to 
Apollo  uid  Diui>(S<udu.  -  I  I.  l.M\i.a  (.IfuciH 
Aw.ulr.)in(mtion<uiuK 


nl  the  I 


poFini  (Suidu.  t.  •>.).     She  ii 


li   Corinna   (COHII 


A).     . 


helhr: 


(C.P.M.1 


3rj. 


(I' 


MYI.AGRUS  at  HYIODES  (Mi^orpoi).  ihM 
the  n  j-cslcbd,  i*  the  naine  of  a  heio,  who  wu 
loked  at  Aliph«ra,  at  the  fHlival  of  Atheiu,  u 
t  proiKtor  aguntt  flici.     (  Pant.  t.  1 4.  g  3,  liiL 

(1.5.) 
MYLES  (MfAqi),  a  ton  of  Ulri,  brolLEi  of 
'olyconn,  Gilhfr  of  Euntu,  and  king  of  IdCF- 

"■    ■    "  I,  20.  I  a,  ir.  ].  g  2.)     Slephaiilii 

teitor-ofmiilfc  {I- S.J 

MYLLUS  (MiiAAof),  ■  comic  hmU  a  toaUm- 
poniry  of  Epichanniu,  who  with  Luclo  and  En- 
xpnidn  reritid  comedy  ia  Ailieni  at  ihe  Bmr  tinif 
thnt  Kpich.innui  waa  labostijig  in  the  tome  diiKlion 
in  Sitiljr.  He  appean  to  haie  bwn  Mpccinlly  toc- 
ce»fui  in  the  repreienlation  af  a  deaf  niati,  who, 
DFVEnhfleu,  hean  even  thing  ;  n-henee  atoie  a 
prorerb,  MvAAot  vdrr*  im^t.     A«ording  to  Eoi- 


MYRO. 

The  MjniKna  who  wai  ridiculed  by  Pinto  wna 
lerhapa    hii    gnndioD.       (Atbtn.   iiii.    p.   Z 
I  e.  I   Meineke,  Fn^matla  FbH.  Cam.  lol.  ii 
iBB.)  [&P.M.1' 

MYNNIO  [MiNio.  No.  a.] 

MYREPaUS,  NICOLAUS.     [NicOLiua.] 

MYRINA  (Mipin.).  I.  AdaflEhlrt  of  C»- 
heoi  and  the  wife  of  Thons  from  wlioni  the  tann 
if  Myrtua  in  Lemnoi  nai  bcliefed  to  haie  derivfd 
U  Dane.     (Schol.  ad  ApiJIn.  Hhad.  L  604.) 

a.  Ad  Aoiaion,  who  it  likewiie  laid  lo  haie 
_ri'en  Ihe  nninc  to  the  town  of  Mjrioa  in  I*n>Doi. 
(Smb.  jtiLp.  S73:  Sieph.  Byr.  i-r,) 

~    A  daughter  <rf  Teucel  and  llie  vife  of  Dar- 
.     (Uom.  IL  iL  814  [  EuUlh.  ud  //on.  p. 
MI.)  (L.8.1 

MYRINtJB  appean  ai  the  name  of  an  epignm- 

iiic  writer  in  Bronck'i  Jntf.  (ii.  p.lD7l.  No- 
thing more  it  known  of  him.  It  hai  been  conjrc- 
tund  that  be  ii  no  other  than  Agathia*  of  Hjhna. 
[Au.tTHUS.]  (Fabric  BibL  Graee.  Tol.  ir.  p. 
*B3.)  [C.  P.  M.1 

M  YlUf  E'CI  DES  (Hvp^iqiilhn),  •  Kulptoi  and 
engniei,  of  Miletu*  or  AAeni,  ii  geoer^ji  mrn- 
tioonl  in  connMtiDa  with  Callicntei,  like  when 
he  waa  eelebraled  (or  the  minBleiieu  of  hit  worki. 
[CALLtcnm&]  Hii  worka  in  iioty  were  tu 
Knall  that  thej  could  Kurcelr  be  teen  witbotil 
placing  them  on  black  hail.  (Vano,  L.  I-  iii.,  ii. 
Sa  ;  Cie.  Arnd.  iL  39 ;  Suid.  i.  n,  Miif>/ii|(K>ii  and 
T'A"™-)  IP.  S,] 

MYRMEX  (HiiwiiO.  that  ii,  as  a»t,  fron 
which  aninul.  afcardrng  to  wme  tndiiiaui,  the 
Myrmidon*  in  Theualy  deri'ed  their  name.     An 

wu  belored  br  Alhina;  and  when  the  loddeM 
had  inrented  the  plaugli.  Mynnei  hoMtfuTlir  pm- 
tended  to  have  made  the  divorpry  henelf^  whera- 
upOD  (he  wa>  meuunorpfaoted  into  an  ant.  But 
when  afterwacdi  Zeui  mode  hit  *on  Amkm  kiny 
of  Theiaaly,  which  waa  not  inhabited  bj  human 
beings  he  metaraorphned  all  lh>  ant*  of  llw 
counli}  into  men,  who  were  tboice  cBlled  Hft- 
BiidoneL  (Virg.  A<m.  ir.  403,  with  the  noU  nt 
Serv.)  Hrgin.  Fub.  62 ;  Suah.  liiL  p.  Hi,  ix. 
p.  433  :  eoDip.  Asicira.)  Aeeording  to  Philo- 
chorua  (ap.  narpocr.  j.  e.  MfAiriy),  Myrmex  waa 
Ihe  biher  of  MetiU,  Gram  whiim  the  Attic  dnnoa 
of  Mrlite  derived  ita  name.  |  L.  &) 

MY'RMlLlUN  (Mup^.tob'),  a  wn  of  Z*iu  and 
Euffineduia.  (he  daughter  of  Cleitoe,  whom  Zeaa 
deeeiied  in  the  diiguiae  of  an  ant.  Hot  aon  «*« 
for  Ihia  reaaon  (mtled  Mynuidan  (from  |i>»>*ni(,  aa 
ant),  and  ww  regarded  aa  the  aoecttor  of  the 
Mynoidoai  in  Thtamly.  He  waa  tnarrUd  ta 
Pciudiee,  by  whom  he  brcarae  the  faihct  of 
AutiphutaBdAcUir.  (ApoUod.  i.  7. 1 »;  Apollou. 
Rhod.  L  S6 1  Buxalh.  uJ  Uvm.  f.  S'JO  i  Clem. 
Alej.    Pnlffft.    p.  3*  1  Amob.   uJe.    UeX-    r 


t  r.  ■Ew(j("l>*"' ;  Heijthhu. 

tnihiaa,  ad  II.  f.  906,  53.  o./  Od.  p.    IBBS,  31  : 

Meini-ke, //iif.  Oif-OnLOrior.  p.  26)  [CP.M.J 

M  YN  ES  (Milnn),  a  un  of  Eienui  of  LjmeiBa, 
and  huiband  of  Briirie,  wai  ilain  by  AchiUei. 
(Horn.//.  iL692,  xix.  296;  KuiUlh.  .iJ  //«. 
p.3-22.)  [L.5.] 

MYNISCUS  (M<>Wvjii«),a  tragic  actor,  a  natiie 
of  Chalcia,  who  waa  attacked  hy  Plato  in  hiacnmedy 
tailed  2^^,  on  aeeonnt  nf  hia  K^^'tany.  A  man 
■amed  Hyniacua  wu  ancaf  tbcaelonof  Aeachylui. 


■26.) 


It-S.] 


MV'RMIDON  (Hiw^Wr).  u  Aihnikn,  who 
(omraaDded  a  foite  of  10,000  mm.  wUch  facBwd 
part  of  the  annanuint  aanl  by  Ptslmf,  tbo  Ho  of 
lAgna,  under  bit  bnthw  Henclaiu,  ta  (Art  tha 
nduclion  of  Cyprua,  n,c.  Slj.  Ha  waaatMwanb 
deipalehed  lo  Iho  aHiUanoa  of  Aundar  in  CU|«. 
■gainat  the  geneiala  of  AnUnuUu  (Diad.  lU. 
6X)  [E.  H.  B.] 

MYRIB.    rMo»»ia.l 

MYKO  {M.ixiX  1.  The  eldn-  of  llw  two 
daughleii  of  .\riBtotimni,  Ijmul  of  Hia.     [Au- 
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frroTiMUR.]  When  Arittotimiu  was  killed,  Myn 
and  her  sitter  were  compelled  by  those  into  wboee 
hands  they  had  fisllen  to  hang  themaeltae.  (Pint. 
dc  rirt,MuL^'252.) 

2.  A  Rhodian  lady  mentioiied  by  Soidas  (i.  v.) 
as  having  addicted  henelf  to  philosophy  and  Iitoar 
ttire :  she  «Tote  feblea,  and  a  work  called  XP^Uu 
yvnuxmr  fiturt^iSmw,  (Fabric  BM,  Orate,  tqL  i. 
p.  628.) 

3.  See  MoKua  [C.  P.  M.] 
MYRON  (M^pmt),  historicaL     1.  An  Athenian 

of  the  deme  Phlya,  in  Uie  tribe  Cccropii,  ia  mentioned 
by  Plutarch  {SoUm^  p.  84,  e.)  as  the  proaecator  of 
Megades  and  the  other  Akmaeonidaa  who  had 
rendered  themseWes  impious  by  the  maasacre  of  the 
partisans  of  Cylon,  when  they  were  prerailed  on 
by  Solon  to  submit  their  canse  to  the  decision  of  an 
extraordinary  court  of  three  hundred  persona. 

2.  Tyrant  of  Sicyon,  the  father  of  Aristonymna, 
and  grandfather  of  Cleisthenes.  He  gained  the 
victory  at  Olympia  in  the  chariot-race  in  the  thirty- 
third  Olympiad  (b.  c.  648).  In  commemoration  of 
this  victory  he  erected  a  treasury  at  Olympia,  con- 
sisting of  two  chambers,  lined  with  plates  of  biaas. 
(Paus.  vi.  19.  §  1  ;  Herod,  vi.  126.) 

3.  One  of  the  generals  of  Mithridates,  sent  by 
him,  together  with  Mencmachus,  at  the  head  of  a 
hirge  force  of  infantry  and  cavalry  against  the 
Romans  in  the  course  of  the  campaign  of  Lucullna. 
The  two  generals,  with  all  their  forces,  were  de- 
feated and  cut  to  pieces.  (Plut.  LueulL  p.  502, 
a.)  [C.  P.  AL] 

MYRON,  B  native  of  Priene,  the  author  of  an 
historical  account  of  the  first  Messenian  war,  from 
the  taking  of  Amphcia  to  the  death  of  Aristodemus. 
His  date  cannot  be  ascertained  accurately,  but  he 
belongs  in  all  probability  to  the  Alexandrine  period, 
not  earlier  than  the  third  century  d.  a  According 
to  Pausanias  he  was  an  author  on  whose  accuracy 
very  little  reliance  could  be  placed.  Both  Diodortu 
and  Myron  placed  Aristomenes  in  the  first  Mes- 
senian war.  Miiller  {Dorian$^  L  7.  §  9)  affirms 
that  this  statement  was  ^  in  the  teeth  of  all  trsr 
dition** ;  but  Grote  {IlisL  o/Greeoe^  vol  iL  p.  558) 
is  inclined  to  think  that  censure  too  anqualified. 
There  is,  however,  sufficient  reason  for  believing 
that  the  old  traditions  suffered  quite  as  much  cor- 
ruption and  interpolation  at  the  hands  of  Myron, 
as  at  those  of  the  poet  Rhianns.  (Pans.  iv.  6,&c.; 
Alhen.  vi.  p.  271,  f.  xiv.  p.  657,  d.  ;  Voss.  de  Hist 
Grace,  p.  472,  ed.  Westermann.)        [C  P.  M.] 

MYRON  (Mtfpwv),  one  of  the  roost  celebrated 
of  the  Greek  statuaries,  and  also  a  sculptor  and  en- 
graver, was  bom  at  £leutherac,in  Boeotia,  about  b.c. 
4H0.  (Plin.  //.  A^.  xxxiv.  8.  a.  19.  §  3.)  Pausanias 
calls  him  an  Athenian,  because  Eleutherae  had 
been  admitted  to  the  Athenian  firanchise.  He  was 
the  disciple  of  Ageladas,  the  feUow-disciple  of 
Polycleitns,  and  a  younger  contemporary  of  Phi - 
dins.  Pliny  gives  for  the  time  when  he  flourished 
the  87th  Olympiad,  or  n.  c  431,  the  time  of  the 
beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  (//.  N.  xxxiv. 
8.  s.  19.) 

The  chief  characterinic  of  Myron  seems  to  have 
lieen  his  power  of  expressing  a  great  variety  of 
fonns.  Not  content  with  the  human  figure  in  its 
most  difficult  and  momentary  attitudes,  he  directed 
his  art  towards  variouM  other  animals,  and  he  seems 
to  have  iK'on  the  first  great  artist  who  did  so.  To 
this  charactoristic  Pliny  no  doubt  refers,  when  he 
Rays,   Primus  kic  mtUtiplicvMe  ttrUatem  vukiw, 


MTRON. 


love  of  wietjlM 

900^  cf 

(Pliii.  I.  «L  I 
Neither  did  ha  paj  imdi  BtHmtMO  la  mimt  A 
distinct  firoBi  the  genanl  cBbdvaidhaathalB 
wkidi  ha  aaona  to  havi  ipUomd,  t^am  d 
the  andoit  eonventioml  Conaa.    (PUn.  L  &) 

Qmnctilian  (nL  10)  ^aiJn  if  1»  wd 
softer  than  thoaa  of  Oallsm  HiiMriBi,MdCy 
The  anthor  of  the  RktioHom  mi  ITii  ■■  iii  w  (i 
speaka  of  his  heads  ••  raprii  iallj  **"■■■"■ 

Mynn^  gnat  wtarika  wen  Dm)]r  al  in  li 
of  which  ha  need  tka  varie^  caBad  XMba, 
Polydeitoa  pcafcrxad  tha  AepaalM.   (HB.i 
xxxiv.  2.  a.  5  ;  Diet,  o/ Am&,  t.  n,  mm,) 

The  most  cekbfated  of  Ua  aiataa  m 
Z)ueoMas  and  Ua  Cow.  Ttin  narnMtnM  h" 
by  variooa  aneie&t  writon  on  tiM  kns 
might  iwpfiie  oa  if  wa  did 
miKh  mors  admiratioB  ia  axcited  in  a 
of  taste  by  the  accazmte  iniitatian  of  an  alJK 
of  the  nraal  nmgo  of  lugh  ait^  thaa hjthi 
beantifnl  ideal  rnnaeiitatwn  of  man  argsis; 
then  can  be  no  donbt  that  it  waa  akossiapi 
work  of  iu  kind.  StiU  tho  nov^  af  ths  sd 
was  undoubtedly  iu  great  chans  which  c^ 
to  be  pboed  at  tke  head  of  Mjim^  weihik 
celebrated  in  many  popular  veBsaai  Hay  ■; 
it :  ^  Myronem  bocola  w***^— *>  imMiisiit.  i 
facatis  versiboa  laudata.**  Tha  Gxasit  AaAa 
contains  no  leas  than  thiztpasjc 
which,  with  other  paiaagoa  in  its 
leeted  by  Sontag  in  the  UMmhnfim^/^fm 
da-  altem  LUeratmr^  pp.  100 — llA.  Ad^s 
best,  at  least  the  moat  ezpraaaive  af  ths  fas 
admiration  it  excited,  ia  the  fiJlnai^  spp 
which  is  one  out  of  aevcial  epignoM  «  1^ 
Cow  by  Ansonius  (.£^p^.  5S.)  :-^ 

"  Bncuk  sum,  caelo  genicotia 
Acrea ;  nee  fiietam  me  pnto^  sad 

Sic  me  taurus  init :  aic  ptoxina ' 
Sic  vitulns  aitiena  ubena  noatn 

Miiaris,  quod  fiUlo  gr^gem  f    Gn|^  igm 
gister 
Inter  pasoentes  me  mmemie  whf/* 

These  epigiama  giTo  va  boom  af  tha 
the  figure.  The  cow  waa  rrpixefntai  < 
and  the  statue  waa  placed  on  a  nwUe 

centre  of  the  laifeat  open  plaee  in 

it  still  stood  in  the  time  of  Cioeao.  (Ck.  ^  I 
iT.  60.)  Intbetimeof  PtasaniBBitwaBBsli 
there  ;  it  must  hate  been  lemofd  to  BaaM.! 
it  was  still  to  be  seen  in  the  tsanpb  af  I^Mi^i 
time  of  Pcocopia&    {BelL  Ootk,  iT.  SI.) 

A  work  of  higher  art»  and  fisr  man  wlkm 
to  us,  was  his  ZMaeoboiiMt  of  which  thne  an  ai 
marble  copies  in  existeao^  It  ia  traa  Am  va 
not  prove  by  testimony  that  any  of  thaaa  ti 
copies  were  really  taken  from  Slynm\  w«l 
from  imitations  of  it ;  bnt  the  rnaniiililaiMB  bai 
them,  the  fame  of  the  oqgina],  and  tha  wallhi 
frequency  of  the  prsetiee  of  makina  avh  ■ 
copies  of  oelebnUed  branaea»  all  cone^  la  ai 
question  beyond  reaaomdile  donbt.  Of  thaaa  i 
we  have  the  good  fortune  to  poeaeaa  on^i 
Townley  Qalkvy  af  the  British  IfaiaBia.  i 
was  found  in  the  graoada  of  Hadrinn^  Tfta 
VilU,  in  1791 :  another,  foand  on  the  Ssaiiii 
1782,  is  in  the  Villa  Maaaiw  m  Bmmzmi 
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fuund  in  Hadrian**  Villa,  in  1793,  is  in  tbe  ¥»- 
tioan  Muaeura  ;  a  fourth,  rettored  as  a  gladiator,  it 
in  the  Capitoline  MuArnm.  To  these  may,  in  aH 
proliability,  be  added  (5)  a  torso,  restored  as  mie 
of  the  80118  of  Niobe,  in  the  gallerj  at  Florence  ; 

(6 )  the  toT*(i  of  an  End jmion  in  the  same  gallerj ; 

(7)  a  tignre  rcHtored  as  a  Diomcd,  and  (8) a  bronxe 
in  the  g-allery  at  Munich.  (Miiller,  in  the  A\iuU- 
thea^  vol.  iii.  p.  243.)  The  original  statue  is  men- 
tioned by  Quinctilian  and  Lacian.  The  former 
dilates  upon  the  norelty  and  difficulty  of  its  atti- 
tude,  and  the  triumph  of  the  artist  in  representing 
such  an  attitude,  even  though  the  work  may  not 
be  in  all  respects  accurate  (iL  13).  Lueiangiresa 
much  more  exact  description.  {PkUopmrnd,  18, 
vol.  iii.  p.  45) : — Mwv  r^w  ZtaKtiorra^  ifv  V  hpi^ 
^^r,  r6v  iiriK§Kv^ra  irard  r6  x9ma  riis  dapiv^tn^ 
i,W9<rrpafjifi4yop  tls  rd  it<rK0^6poPy  i^pM  6mKd{9WTa 
T^  ir§p^^  iotK^ra  ^vrairrrfffofiirf  /Mrd  riyf  fioKiff  $ 
oix  Ifcftt'or,  j|  8*  Hsy  iml  iroi  MtfpMfvr  fpy^p  %v  icoi 
Tovro  loTty,  i  hiaK»96\os  Bp  X^if.  We  hate 
given  the  passage  at  length  in  order  to  make  mani- 
fest the  absurdity  of  supposing  that  the  figure  was 
not  in  the  action  of  throwing  the  quoit,  but  merely 
stretching  back  the  hand  to  receive  the  quoit  from 
some  imaginary  attendant  who  held  it  (t^i'  3i<rR»- 
^pov\  The  real  meaning  is  that  the  head  was 
turned  round  backwards  towards  the  hand  which 
h«>ld  the  quoit  The  two  most  perfect  copies,  the 
Town  ley  and  the  Massimi,  agree  with  Locian*B 
description,  except  that  the  former  has  the  head  in 
quite  a  difiereni  position,  bending  down  forwards. 
Barry  preferred  this  position  (  fFodb,  voL  i.  p.  479 ; 
ed.  1809,  4to.) ;  but  the  attitude  described  by 
Lucian,  and  seen  in  the  Massimi  statue,  gives  a 
better  balance  to  the  figure.  There  is,  also,  great 
reason  to  doubt  whether  the  head  of  the  Townley 
statue  really  belongs  to  it  {See  ToumUw  Gallery^ 
LUk  Ent.  KnowUdgr^  voL  L  p.  240,  where  it  is 
figured.)  On  the  whole,  the  Massimi  copy  is  the 
best  of  all,  and  probably  the  most  foithful  to  the 
original.  It  is  engraved  in  the  AbbiUwngen  mu 
WiMckeimann's  Werke^  fig.  80 ;  and  in  MUller*S 
DenkmiUer  d,  alien  Ktmdj  vol  i.  pL  xzziL  fig. 
139,  b. 

Of  Myron *s  other  works  Pliny  (xxxir.  8.  s.  19. 
§  3)  enumerates  the  following : — a  dog ;  Perseus, 
which  I'ausanias  saw  in  the  Acropolis  at  Athens 
^i.  23.  §  8)  ;  sea-monsters  (prtstac,  see  Bottiger, 
inf.  cft.)  ;  a  satyr  admiring  a  double  flute  and 
Minerva,  probably  a  group  descriptive  of  the  story 
of  Marsyas  ;  Delphic  pentathletes ;  pancratiasts ; 
a  Hercules  which,  in  Pliny^  time,  was  in  the 
temple  of  Pompey,  by  the  Circus  Mazimus ;  and 
•n  Apollo,  which  was  taken  away  from  the  Ephe- 
sians  by  M.  Antonius,  and  restored  to  them  by 
Augustus,  in  obedience  to  an  admonition  in  a  dream. 
The  words  in  the  passage  of  Pliny,  ftekm  et  e>> 
ccuUte  monutnentufn  ae  loauicu  earmmibmt  mui 
Erinna  tujnijicttt^  are  a  gross  blunder,  which  Plinj 
made  by  mistaking  the  name  of  the  poetess  Myro 
in  an  epic^nun  by  Anyte  (or  Erinna,  Amth,  BaL 
vii.  190)  for  that  of  the  sculptor  Myron. 

In  sddition  to  Pliny^s account, the  following wotks 
of  Myron  are  mentioned  by  other  writers:  6>leseal 
statues  of  Zeus,  Hera,  and  Heracles,  at  Samoa,  the 
three  statues  on  one  base.  They  were  rmoved 
by  M.  Antonius,  but  restored  by  Augustus,  azoept 
the  Zeus,  which  he  placed  on  the  Capitol  and  built 
a  shrine  for  it  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  637,  b.)  A  DionTsus 
m  Uelioon,  dedicated  by  Sulla.  (Paoa.  ix.  30.  g  1.) 
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A  Hereolei,  which  Verm  took  firam  Heint  the 
Mamertine.  (Cie.  Ferr.  ir.  &)  A  broma  Apolk^ 
with  the  name  of  the  artbt  wmad  into  the  thigh« 
in  mhrate  silver  letters,  dedicated  in  the  dirine  of 
Aesculapius  at  Agrigentum  bry  P.  Scipio,  end  taken 
away  by  Verres.  fCic.  V§rr,  iv.  43.)  A  wooden 
statue  of  Hecate,  In  Aegina.  (Faua.  ii.  SO.  g  2.) 
Several  statues  of  athletes.  (See  Sillig, «.«!.)  Lastly^ 
a  striking  indication  how  fu  Mjton*k  bve  of  varletj 
led  him  beyond  the  true  limite  of  art,  a  rfmiiiee 
M  tooiMcm,  in  marUe,  at  Smyrna,  which  of  course^ 
according  to  Pliny,  was  ^Kfirimit  mdy^  (Flfak 
H,  N,  zzzvi.  5.  s.  4.)  Hb  Cow  was  not  His  onlj 
celebrated  woik  of  the  kind :  there  were  four  exen, 
which  Augustus  dedicated  In  the  portico  of  the 
temple  of  Anollo  on  the  Phlatiae,  bl  c.  28  (Pro- 
pert  ii  23.  7)  ;  and  a  calf  cnnyfaig  Victorr,  de- 
rided by  Tatian.  {Adv.  Onm,  54,  p.  117,  ed. 
Worth.) 

He  was  also  an  engitver  in nelab :  acdehmted 
patem  of  his  is  mentioned  by  Martial  (vL  92). 

Nothing  b  known  of  Mmnls  life  except  tiiat, 
according  to  Petronias  (88>,  he  dkd  fai  great  no* 
vertr.  He  had  a  ten,  LTaoa,  who  wia  a  ditui- 
guished  aitist 

(Besidea  the  nsual  antheritiea,  Winekefannn, 
Meyer,  Thiefsch,  Muller,  Jmins,  8fill]g,fte.,  then 
is  an  excellent  lectnie  on  Myron  hi  Biittiger^ 
Amdetdmnam  an  24  V^rlrilffm  iOtt  di$  AtMo' 
fa^Voriea.21.)  [P.  8.] 

MYRONIA'NUS  (Mwfmm4f),  ef  Amtitria, 
a  Greek  writer  of  nneertain  age,  was  the  anther  ef 
a  work  entitled  'ImMtd^  ^^sSsar  mfdXmm.  (IKog; 
La«rt.  {▼.  14,  T.  36.)  It  ia  abo  dted  by  Diogcoei 
■nder  the  titb  of  l^sptfed  iNfdA«a(x.  BJkflnd 
of  'Ommi  wtmpW  (L  11&,  iii  40,  It.  8). 

MYR(yNIDE8  (MspwttipiX  n  skiUU  and  ane- 
ceasfcl  Athenbn  genend.    In  &c.  437,  the  Co* 

rinthiana  invaded  Megam  with  the  tiew  efieiienng 
Aegiaa,  by  dimwing  awaj  thenee  n  pottei  of  the 
Athenbm  tieepe,  whkh  were  bsAgfag  the  chbf 
dty  of  the  isbnd.  The  AthsBfama,  hownser,  whn 
had  at  the  same  tone  another  Ibfee  hi  Ejgj^neHnf 
with  Inarua,  did  not  reeal  a  sin^  nan  dob  any 
quarter  for  the  protection  of  MMttn:  bnttheeid 
and  Toong  men  who  had  been  Ml  behind  at  hoHM^ 
marched  out  inder  Mji^unidea,  and  nMt  the  O^ 
rinthiana in  the Megaiian  tefritoiy.  Alternbnitia, 
in  which  vi^orj  hidined,  though  net  decibtf^y,  to 
the  Athenians,  the  Corinthian  tieepa  withMr, 
and  M  jronides  eieeted  a  trophy.  Bat  the  Corin* 
thians,  being  reproached  at  lease  Ibr  baring  te 
field,  returned ;  and  w«re  asftiag  ap  a  rival  tfophy* 
when  the  Atheniana  made  a  mXtj  ftem  McfMBi 
and,  in  the  battb  wUsh  eaaaed,eQaqdetal7  Msated 
them.  The  fagirivea,  in  fSbitbt  letieai,  enteied 
an  endosars  foned  In  bj  a  hage  ditch,  when 
the^  were  sorrennded  bj  the  Athenbni,  wha  ea- 
cupied  with  a  part  ef  thsir  Ibiee  the  anlr  a9M% 
and  sbw  with  thair  darte  evefj  muk  trbfan.  la 
the  fsUowing  jcai^  a^c;  436,  end  rix^lvo  imn 
after  the  battb  ef  Taai«^  Myriniin  M  m 
Athenian  aniy  into  Beeotia,  aad  diftited  te 
Boeotiana  at  Oenephyta,  a  Tietoiy  which  adb  Ua 
coantrynNn  aMatsra  of  Pboria,  end  of  aB  the  Btoa- 
tbn  towna,  with  the  ringb  oaeeptten  ef  IMbiii 
while  oven  then  it  aesaaa  to  ban  bi  totha  l«n» 
poiarjr  esteWishiaant  of  tlsanawKj.  Alter  hh 
vietory,  Myronidea  wawiifd  ajahiat  the 
"  ■       ho 
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lisa  MYKTILUS. 

tntei  into  Tbewaly,  tn  like  lengeont*  for  thf 
deflcition  af  thd  TheHalinn  (roopt  to  the  I^u*iiAif' 
DIotiUBi  at  the  battle  of  Tuugn  ;  but  hs  bilnl  in 
hit  atlempt  on  th*  laim  of  PhnrwlDi,  uid  uru 
obliged  10  return  to  Athene.  It  ii  poHiblr-  ihu 
ttiB  (ubject  of  ibe  preKOl  ntticle  lus;  hate  b<wn 
Ih*  &lh«r  a(  Ahchihub,  the  Atbeaian  ■UWaimn, 
wliataolcicbietputin  the  oirrthcow  at  lllelliirt; 
tjmnU,  a.c.  403;  toi  Deroaitbena  menCioiu  K 
■an  of  Archinui,  oUtd  M^ronide*,  vha  luof  ban 
bc«n  tuuncd  BTter  hie  gRindfiub<n,  nnvnliJig  Is  » 
tutoni  bj  no  iiMUii  nncnuiinMi.  (Thuc,  i.  Il)£, 
1U6,  108,  i>.  95 ;  ArieUipb.  Lj/t.  Ml,  Erri.  803; 
Ariitot  Falil.  r.  Z,  ei.  Bokfc. ;  Ly«.  Euro*,  p, 
19fi;  Ui«L  xi.  79— <13i  PUL  Mmm.  p.  !12  j 
Uem.  fl.  n'nomil.  p.  713  ;  Hcnn.  />pJ.  JI.  |  leU, 
note  1  ;  WachfinuUi,  Hut.  JiO:  yoL  IL  p.  133. 
Kng.  tmntl,  l  ThirlwiUl'e  Onect,  «1,  iii.  i  "" 
Dote  2,  p.  33,  iialea  )  Thuc  i.  iii.)  |  E,  I 

HYRUHA  [Hi^^),  B  daughlra  of  Cinfrw 
and  mother  of  AdoniL  (Lbc  D.  S^.G;  camp. 
AnoNia)  L]-copbron  (S29)  calli  Bjliloa  ill  Fh«- 
Dicia  M^^oi  iaru.  {,!..  &] 

WVRSILUS.    [CASOiiilBs-J 

MY'RSILUS.  a  Or«lt  hi.ioriffll  -rller,  a  »■- 
tiic  of  Leiboi.     Whan  he  lifed  !■  not  knawn. 
Dionriiiu  d[  HalicardAuoi  (i.  23)  hu  borrowMl 
from  hiiD  almoit  verbatim  n  part  of  bit  account  of 
the  Pvliwgiani.     lie  tBfen  to  bin  ugain  in  i.  SU. 
Mf  niliu  wai  the  sutbor  of  ihe  notion  ihat  tbe 
Tjrriieniam,  in  nnuquence  of  tieir  wwidariog 
about  kfler  thej  left  their  ariginsl  Httlemenli, 
tbe  nune  of  OihofynL,  or  Morlu.    AthetiMui  ( 
p.  610,  a.)  quotea  from  •  work  hj  UTtiilue. 
tilled  'laroputi  irapdtii[a.     He  ii  alio  quoted  by 
Stnbo   (i.  p.  60,  liiL  p.  GID),    and  hj  Pliny 
(«.M  iiL  7,  iT.  13).      By  Araobiu.  (iii    " 
ir.  Si),  he  ii  oJled  Mynilui.     t,Vou.  <fa  Hit 
arm.  p.  473,  ed.  Weitermann).  [C.  P.  M.] 

MYRStIS  (Mb^oi),  a  Lydinn.  ran  of  Qygn, 
waiihe  bearer  to  PolycnUeioi  the  letter  tout*™"" 
Ihe  itiflwhcmm  promiw*  by  which  he  wu  im 
to  piece  himielf  in  the  power  of  Oroftei,  aocrap  of 
Snrdik  MyrtDi  woe  one  of  those  who  were  ^in 
in  ail  arabuMade  by  the  Cariani  in  the  Ionian  vai, 
U.C  49R.     (Henid.  m.  IS3,  T.  121.)  [E.  B,l 

MY'RTILUS  (M.<^£Ui).  a  Un  of  Hcmiei  by 
Cleobnle,  or  by  Clylbi  (Hjgin.  Poel.  AUr,  li.  IS), 
or,  nccotding  to  othera,  by  PliutuM  or  Myrto. 
(SchoL  ad  ApoUoK.  hlmi.  i.  7£S-)  He  vu  the 
charioteer  of  Oenomiuu.  king  of  Glii,  and,  baring 
b«lnyed  hi>  muter,  he  wa*  thrown  into  the  hb 
by  Pelapi  niiir  OeraeitDi  in  Euboea  ;  aod  that 
part  of  the  Aegean  is  eaid  to  have  Iheiii^furtli 
been  colled  after  him  the  Mjrtoan  >«.  Al  Ihi 
n.ainent  be  eipired,  he  pronouncfd  a  coth  upon 
the  house  of  Pelopi,  which  wae  hea«  buraucd 
by  ihe  Krinnyei  of  that  caru.  Hia  father  placed 
him  among  the  ilan  ai  avriga.  fSnph.  iSai. 
£0n  1  Eorip.  Or.  993,  ^ ;  Apollon.  Rhod,  \.  Ibh  ; 
Paua  ii.  18.  §  3;  T.  1.  gS,  Yiu.14.  gRi  Tioll. 
ai  Lge.  1JS6,  162  j  Ilygin.  i)'ai.84.  J>eX.  ^^.  ii. 
1 3  \  Sert.  ad  Fitg.  dtarg.  i.  3U5,  iu.  7  i  Eiwla^. 
ad  IlatH.  p.  184.)  lii>  tomb  wsa  ihown  at 
Pheneui,  behind  the  temple  of  Hermrk  when 
the  WBTea  were  belieied  to  iiaie  wuheJ  hie  body 
on  the  coatt  There  be  wu  alto  wonUiipprd  aa 
a  hero,  and  boaoured  uiih  noclunial  laoriAoea, 
(PauiLTi.21).  *e,viii.  I4.g7.)  [U 

MY'RTILUS  (Hi>|r'<'wt),a  Oivek  comn;  port, 
d»  bnlhu  of  Henuippua,     Snidaa  haa  pieeerivd 


th«  namta  af  lw«  of  hi*  ftaj*.  tb«  1 
and  the  'C|Hnu.  One  nti/act  of  Ua  n ' 
formrr  wu  the  uuUIfm  !•*■  at  da^4, 
the  Mejtarian  Choregi.  (Awuiwad  K 
XiB.  ir,  3  I  Meinekc.  tliM.  <.V»l  O 
Bode,  awiiviUt  drr  IfMi».  i 
part  ii.  p.  i;«), 

MY'RTtI.US,>iala*a*r  ■ 
have  been  btibad  by  Anlmiy.  t 

Sny,  10  make  an  uttmpt  ■■ 
utuii  but  WW  d«locUd  a 
a.tA»-  Kt.  13.sn.  11.) 

MY'Riiixa.  u  uintk 

owr  lo  th»  OrthafciolaBih  b 
lb(  ambuBtdiira  af  the    1 
■iKiii.  43.1 

MYHTI&  C»W^«).  u  \ra^  ,W 
•evrral  olhen  of  (Itat  aad  aitter  *Mta^  D^ 
(<f«  C«r.  p.  334,  od.  IM.ke)  dMq*4  wilk  IM 
on  the  gieond  of  ibeir  liavii^  mHrl 
EiUxrut  Willi  Tinpcct  to   Uw  ibagK 
h«id«l  frcKO  iho  gronrinf  poast  •( 
kept  thtm  (Com  ecmbinlampLUiat  hia. 
Ihan  (Iu  with  kvrinir  don*   w  bwk. 
tire*     l'olyWu.(«h'!u)™    -=^ 
Ihe  obarjir  of  ircachorT. 

MVRn9tMrf,«..).al,Tic 
Anthoilon.     She  wiu   rofnnol    U 
inatiuctnu  of  Pindu.  and  to  |a<a  i 

him  for  the  palm  tit  anppriarily. 

Id  in  an  aituit  rmginant  cf  Cma^  fli 
FbHm Lgrici  Gtwk,  f.  ttiSJy  Thmawt 
m  honour  of  her  ia  *«HaM  mtU  a<  Okwk 


&ipivni  Taiian.  Orwi.  arf  Om.  St:  I 
BHi.  Orofti.  vol.  iL  p.  1 311  ;  V  Jt.  fnri 
Udtm-  JtyMoHiH.  vul.Vi.  H.  2.  *.  I II)  la 

Gofdiog  to  Hos,  tho  MntsMi  an  dm 
name.    (Paut  riii.   14,   j  8  i  Ap«BiK  U 


-  -"■) 
HYBl'O  (H</|»e«).  •  ,! 
Uido,  wai.  aroordiiiB   lo  « 
wife  ot  Sotntefc     (Aih.  ibi.  p.  Sii 
/■««.  Bwfc  i/ .4  (Abm.  K  L  t  ■.•nIT) 

llyRTO^SSA  (M»,fTrfMw,J.  a. 
well  of  the  «»•  nantr  in  A» 
DteaentM    at    MegaJopoUa    aini 
'Ingno,   AnUxxatia  Knd    Niu^ 


Ih 


S3.) 
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MYHTON(Ui^<T»f),v,d  hiaaBaX 
(NuMT^).  weto  men  of  wetol«  mi4  b 
tptiRin.  and  are  nciitirninf  hj  Prfj—., 
Iimni  tniiniony  al  the  •udq  (imt  to  thrit  ap 
hi|[h  character  for  nprigblneH)  m  ha«ta| 
themt^lvra  to  abol  the  cnwl  and  nja^ii 
diKt  of  Ciijiiuii'a  [No.  2).  ChamiB  SM  4 
piwied  by  Uyitoo,  whon  h*  ■«><  h  ■■ 
endearoor  to  oblaia  tlia  a 
lili  pn>cr«i1inE>.  (Pul^b.  i 

MY8(Mo0.an  ariioi 

meal,  nignvtd  the  balUc  uf  the  Lautbara 
Centaur* and  uthCT fl){Uti:i m  thr  ahMd^flH 
coUhoJ  bfmiie  uniuo  of  AUina  Pi^^^mI 
Acropoiii  of  Aihmii.  (Paut.  L  2S.g  J:)  If 3 
beliera  Pauuniaa,  Ihm  worka  w««  ai  ~^^ 
AnifBt  yrs  I'airhaaiiu,  who  goiiriAe4 
liiry  later  than  I'hidiai.  It  ■  pm^Wi 
if  a  muiiak.-  in  Ihe  )»»■««  tt  Vinmm, 
Myr  -oghl  lo  bo  cauiduad  m 
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Phidias,  about  b.  c  444.  (Sillig, «.  r.)  He  if 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  en- 
gravers hy  Pliny  (H.  N.  xxxiiL  12.  a.  55),  Pro- 
pertius  (iii.  7.  14),  Martial  (riu.  38»  50,  zit.  9S), 
and  SUitius  {Silr.  i.  3.  50).  [P.  &] 

MYSCELLUS  (MwcriffAAoT,  or  MJ<rircAof),  a 
native  of  Khypes,  one  of  the  twelve  divisions  of 
Achaia,  and,  according  to  Ovid  (Meiam.  zr.  15) 
a  Heraclide,  and  the  son  of  an  Argive  named 
Alemon.  He  led  the  colony  which  founded  Crotona, 
u.  c.  710.  They  were  assisted  in  founding  the 
city  by  Arcbios,  who  was  on  his  way  to  Sicily 
[Archias].  The  colony  was  led  forth  under  the 
sanction  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  Myscellns  having 
previously  been  to  survey  the  locality.  He  was  so 
much  better  pleased  with  the  site  of  Sybaris,  that 
on  his  return  he  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
persuade  the  Delphic  god  to  allow  the  colonists  to 
select  Syburis  as  their  place  of  settlement.  Re- 
specting the  choice  offered  to  Archias  and  Mys- 
cellus  by  the  oracle,  and  the  selection  which  each 
made,  see  Archias,  Vol.  I.  p.  265.  (Stiab.  li. 
pp.  262,  269,  viii.  p.  387 ;  Dionya  ii.  p.  S61; 
Schol.  ad  ArisL  EquU.  1089;  Suidas  «.o.  Mtf- 
OKtXot ;  Clinton,  F.  H,  vol.  i.  anno  710,  yoL  iL 
p.  265;  MuUer,  Dorians,  i.  6.  §  12.)        [C.  P.  M.] 

MY 'SI  A  {Mitala).  1.  A  surname  of  Demeter, 
who  had  a  temple,  MvcraTor,  between  Aigos  and 
Mycenae  and  at  Pellene.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
derived  from  an  Argive  Mysius,  who  received  her 
kindly  during  her  wanderings,  and  built  a  sano* 
tuary  to  her.     (Paus.  ii.  18.  §  3,  35.  §  3,  vii.  27. 

S4.) 

2.  A  surname  of  Artemis,  under  which  she  was 
worshipped  in  a  sanctuary  near  Sparta.  (Paus.  iii* 
20.  §9.)  IL.S.] 

M  YSON  (Mi^cTMi'),  a  native  of  Chenae  or  Chen^ 
a  village  cither  in  I^conia  (according  to  Stephanns 
Byz. )  or  on  Mount  Oeta  (according  to  Pansanias,  z. 
24,  §  1 ),  who  is  enumerated  by  Plato  {FraUag,  28, 
p.  343)  as  one  of  the  seven  sages,  in  pUu»  of  Peri- 
ander.  [C.  P.  M.] 

M  YTILE'NE  (MimAitnj),  a  daughter  of  Macar 
or  Pelops,  became  by  Poseidon  the  mother  of 
My  ton.  The  town  of  Mytilene  in  Lesbos  was 
believed  to  have  derived  its  name  from  her,  or 
from  her  son,  or  from  a  personage  of  the  name  of 
Mytilus.     (Steph.  Byz.  s.  r.)  [L.  S.] 


N. 


NABARZA'NES  (NotfopfdnjtX  *  Penian  in 
the  8«r>-ice  of  Dareius.  He  is  first  spoken  of  by 
Q.  Curtius  on  the  occasion  of  his  sending  a  letter  to 
Si  sines,  a  Persian  attached  to  Alexander,  ezhorting 
him  apparently  to  contrive  his  assassination.  Na- 
berzanes  commanded  the  Persian  cavalry  on  the 
right  wing  at  the  battle  of  Issus.  AfUrwards, 
when  the  fortunes  of  Dareius  seemed  desperate, 
Nabarzanes  joined  Bessus  and  Barsaentes  in  plot- 
ting either  to  kill  Dareius  ur  to  give  him  up  to 
Alexander.  In  a  council  held  after  quitting  Ecba- 
tnna,  he  had  the  audacity  to  propose  that  Dareius 
should  retire  into  one  of  the  remote  provinces  of 
the  empire,  and  for  a  time  resign  his  anthoritj 
as  king  into  the  hands  of  Bessus.  Dareius  was  so 
incensed  at  the  proposal,  that  he  drew  his  scimitar, 
and  was  with  difhculty  prevented  from  killing 
NaborEones  on  the  spot.  The  conspirators  now 
lesolved  to  seiae  Daieiai,  wbo^  notwithstanding 
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that  their  designs  were  discDterad  by  PutroD,  ani 
made  known  to  the  king,  refbaed  to  take  raftife 
among  the  Greek  mereenaries-  By  eommand  of 
Bessus,  Darrins  was  seised,  and  thrown  intodiain% 
and  murdered,  when  they  were  overtaken  by  Alez- 
ander.  Nabananea  fled  into  Hyraania ;  and  whm 
Alexander  reached  the  river  Ziobaria  or  Stiboetea, 
sent  a  letter  to  him,  oflering  to  surrender  himself  if 
assured  of  personal  safety.  This  waa  promised 
him,  upon  which  he  gave  himadf  up,  brinnng  with 
him  a  tuge  amount  St  preaenta,  among  whidi  waa 
the  beautiful  eunuch  Bagoas  [Baooas],  thrragh 
whose  entreaties  mainly  Alezinder  waa  mdneed  to 
pardon  Nabaraanes.  Of  his  further  fate  we  hate 
no  notice.  (Q.  Curt  iH  9.  §  1,  7.  §  22,  t.  9.  §  2, 
10.  §  1,  &c  11.  S  8,  12.  §  15,  13.1 18,  vL  &§9, 
4.§8,5.i22;  Arrian,  HI  21.)        [aP.M.] 

NABDALSA,  a  Nnmiditti  chief^  eoospiciioiia 
both  from  his  birth  and  wealth,  who  eniojed  a 
high  place  in  the  fisTonr  of  Jqguitiia,  by  whom  ho 
was  frequently  employed  in  aenrieea  of  the  moat 
important  nature.  In  coneeqoenee  of  the  confi- 
dence thus  reposed  in  hfan  by  the  Numidlan  kin^ 
he  was  the  person  selected  l^  Bomikar  as  bis  in- 
tended minister  in  hla  designs  aoinst  the  IHb  if 
that  monarch  [Bomilcak]  ;  but  ue  negligenee  iA 
Nabdalsa  snffimd  these  projects  to  ttanspbe.  Bo- 
mikar waa  leiied  and  put  to  death,  Mt  wo  art 
not  informed  whether  NabdalM  shared  Uio  same 
fiite.    (SalL  JiMi  70— 72.)  [B.H.&] 

NABIS  (Ndifif),  succeeded  in  nudcing  himsdf 
tyrant  of  Laoedaemon  oil  the  death  Of  ^•^*^«^«*|, 
B.  c.  207.  To  obviate  the  inconTenSenee  ef  haTinf 
a  rival  at  any  future  time,  ho  had  Palopa,  son  of 
the  king  Lycurgus,  who  wis  Hin  quite  yoanf, 
aisMsinated.  To  secure  himielf  etiU  fbrtker,  ho 
carried  the  lieenoe  of  tmaof  to  the  fnrtheft  poo- 
iible  eztent ;  put  to  death  or  bamshcd  all  the 
wealthiest  and  most  eminent  dtiaens,  and  oren 
pninied  them  in  exile,  eemetimes  eaaabg  thorn  to 
be  murdered  on  their  rood;  at  olher  timaii  when 
they  had  reached  some  friendly  dtj,  getting  panooa 
not  likely  to  be  iospeetod  to  bin  Konaaa  nazt  to 
those  in  which  the  exiles  bad  taken  «p  their  abodot 
and  then  sending  his  emissaries  to  break  throqgh 
the  party-walls,  mid  issassinate  them  in  their  own 
houses.  AU  persons  poses  ssed  of  ptoporty  who 
remained  at  Sparta  were  eobieetod  to  ineaaaant  ex- 
actions, and  the  moot  cnel  tortarea  if  th^  did  not 
succeed  in  satisfyiog  his  liipaeity.  One  of  hio 
engines  of  torture  reeamUed  the  mmim  of  mom 
recent  times :  it  waa  a  figure  reeemhiiiig  hk  wfif^ 
Apega,  eo  conatructed  aa  to  daap  the  Tietim  nod 
pierce  hhn  to  death  with  the  amla  with  wUdi  tht 
anus  and  boaom  of  the  figure  were  ataddcd.  (Polljik 
xiii.  7.)  The  money  whkh  ho  got  hj  theao  mans 
and  by  the  plunder  ef  the  temyea  ooabled  Ubm  to 
raise  a  large  body  ef  merecnariaa,  whom  ho  rnkmHtik 
from  among  the  moat  ahandoDad  and  lodLlem  fH- 
kins:  muiderers, bof|^tn»  thiifei» and  rsprohom 
of  ereiT  kind  famd  ioi  a^ivm  in  Sparta  mA  a 
patron  in  NaUap  He  Hkowtto  manvmitled  a  ml 
number  of  helots  aad  ilafw»  and  appertioiwdi  imb 
knda.  Ho  axtonded  hia  piolietloB  evir  Hw 
of  Crete,  whoa  bo  ahillorid  and 
a  shars  of  their  booty.  NordUbo 
with  making  Sparta  ados  of  iil»bei% 
the  same  aort  were  ecattaiod  ofaraQ  i 
ponnaaoa,  the  pcoeaedi  of  whoio  phnte  hi 
whOo  bo  affcfdod  thorn  a  nIm 
■     -"       bo  fcM 
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with  the  Romans  we  are  not  informed,  but  wo  find 
him  included  as  one  of  the  allies  of  the  Komani  in 
the  treaty  nuule  between  them  and  Philip  in  the 
year  &  c.  204.  (Liv.  xxix.  12.)  The  impunity 
with  which  Nabis  pursued  the  course  which  has 
been  described  for  two  or  throe  yean  encouraged 
him  to  form  greater  projects.  An  opportunity 
soon  presented  itself.  Some  Boeotians  induced 
one  of  the  grooms  of  Nabis  to  abscond  with  them, 
carrying  oiT  the  most  valuable  of  his  horses.  The 
fugitires  were  pursued,  and  overtaken  at  Megalo- 

golis.  The  purbuers  were  allowed  to  carry  off  the 
orses  and  groom  ;  but  when  they  attempted  to  lay 
hands  on  the  Boeotians  also,  they  were  hindered 
by  the  people  and  magistrates  of  the  town,  and 
compelled  to  quit  it  Nabis  seised  upon  this  as  a 
pretext  lor  making  inroads  into  the  territory  of 
Mi^lopolis.  These  he  followed  up  by  seising  the 
city  cf  Messene,  though  he  was  at  the  time  in 
alliance  with  the  Messenians.  (Polyb.  xvi.  13.) 
Philopoemen,  by  his  private  influence,  collected  tLe 
forces  of  Megalopolis,  and  marched  to  Messene, 
upon  which  Nabis  evacuated  the  town,  and  hastily 
returned  into  Laconia  (in  the  hitter  part  of  b.  c. 
202,  or  the  beginning  of  B.  c.  201 ).  In  B.  c.  201 
Philo|)oemen  lx>came  Achaean  praetor,  and  in  the 
third  vear  uf  his  office  he  collected  the  forces  of  the 
Achaean  league  with  the  greatest  possible  sccresy 
at  Tegea,  dn>w  the  mercenaries  of  Nabis  into  an 
ambush  on  the  borders  of  Laconia,  at  a  place  Ciilled 
Scotitan,  and  defeated  them  with  great  slaughter. 
Fur  the  n>st  of  the  year  Nabis  was  compelled  to 
keep  within  his  own  borders.  (Polyb.  ziiL  8, 
xvi.  3G,  37  ;  Pans.  iv.  29.  §  10,  viii.  50.  §  5.)  As 
soon  as  Philopoemen  was  replaced  by  other  and 
inferior  leaders,  Nabis  renewed  his  attacks  upon 
Megalopolis,  and,  according  to  Plutarch  {PhUop, 
p.  .'i(>3),  reduced  them  to  such  distress,  that  they 
were  compelled  to  sow  com  in  the  streets  of  their 
city,  to  avoid  starvation.  It  was  at  this  juncture, 
>vhen  the  Achaean  army  had  been  disbanded,  and 
the  contingents  had  not  been  fixed  for  the  different 
suites,  that  Philip  undertook  to  repel  Nabis,  on 
condition  that  the  Achaeans  would  help  him  to  de- 
fend Corinth  and  some  other  places.  As  his  object 
was  evidently  to  involve  the  Achaeans  in  his  con- 
test  with  the  Romans,  his  offer  was  prudently  de- 
clined, and  the  assembly  at  which  it  was  made 
was  dismissed,  after  a  decree  hod  been  passed  for 
levying  troops  against  Nabii.  (Liv.  xxxi.  25.) 
Philip  now  (u.c.  198),  finding  it  inconvenient  to 
defend  Ai^os  himself^  instructed  Philocles  to  give 
up  the  custody  of  the  city  to  Nabis,  who,  after 
having  betrayed  the  people  into  an  open  expression 
of  the  hatred  they  felt  towards  him,  was  admitted 
by  night  into  the  city.  He  forthwith  proceeded 
to  extort  the  money  of  the  citizens  by  means 
similar  to  those  which  he  had  found  so  successful  at 
Sparta ;  and  then,  to  secure  the  support  of  at  least 
one  portion  of  the  community,  he  proposed  a  decree 
for  the  cancelling  of  debts,  and  for  a  fresh  partition 
of  the  lands.  (Liv.  xxxiL  38,  &c.)  Having  pro- 
cured an  interview  with  Flamininus  and  Attdus, 
he  agreed  to  gnnit  a  truce  for  four  months  to  the 
Achai>an8,  and  placed  a  bodv  of  his  Cretans  at  the 
dispOMal  of  Flamininus.  lie  then  returned  to 
Sparta,  leaving  a  garrison  in  Argos,  and  sent  bis 
wife  Apegji  in  his  place.  She  seems  to  have  been 
a  fit  helpmate  for  her  husband,  whom  she  even 
outdid  at  Argos,  robbing  and  spoiling  the  women 
of  the  :ity  in  much  the  same  fashion  as  her  huslnnd 
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had  lobbed  the  man.  (Poljb.  zriL  17;  Ui 
400 

Upon  the  wpramitotiona  of  the  oomh 
employed  in  leuliiig  the  afidie  of  Oneoe  a 
coBclnaion  of  the  war  with  PhiU^  the 
senate  took  into  oonudentioQ  the  qnielwn  \ 
or  war  with  Nabiii,  and  finally  nftcnd  tki 
to  Flamininua.  Ue  laid  it  hciBre  a 
allies  at  Corinth  when  war  < 
creed.  Pytbagona,  who  waa  at  onee  bn 
law  and  son-in-law  of  Nafaia«  and  was  in  ei 
at  Argot,  prerented  the  Ronaai  boa  mb 
city  into  their  poaaeauon  withool  a  nq 
Flamininua,  by  the  adrice  of  AriHaoiM 
rather  to  carry  the  war  into  i^^^-wW  \ 
powerful  force  he  deeeended  to  the  tank 
Eurotas.  Nabia  atrangthened  the  ddfa 
Sparta,  and  ■truck  tezror  into  hia  aatgeca 
sanguinary  execution  of  eighty  aupected 
His  troops  sustained  aome  Iombi  mi 
with  the  enemy,  and  Oythimn,  the 
Sparta,  waa  taken.  Nabia^  thoo^ 
Pythagoraa,  waa  fiun  to  aokicit  an  i 
Flamininus.  A  confiemwe  enaoed  wUefc 
two  days,  a  long  account  of  which  ia  liia  h 
(xxxiT.  SO— 83).  A  tmoe  waa  pmA 
Nabit  might  conault  hia  frienda,aHF^ 
his  atliet.  The  latter  coold  only  bt  M 
consent  to  peece  at  all  by  the  iwoa 
which  Fhunininua  made  to  thea  of  tit  m 
of  the  contnhutiona  which  he  ahwM  bt  ea 
Uy  upon  them  for  the  expenaea  af  the  «b 
terms  offered  were  aoch  aa  Nabia  icAued  » 
and  the  negotiationa  were  broken  oft  Bb 
more  closely  presaed  by  the  beaiegiog  aa 
the  city  having  been  nearly  earned  by  i 
Nabis  was  compelled  to  imploie  p«ea,  vk 
granted  on  the  fonner  oonditioiiiy  aessd 
which  he  was  to  eracQate  all  the  plaea  1 
beyond  I^icocia,  to  nvo  up  to  the  BiM 
ports  of  Laconia,  and  the  whole  of  Us  ■ 
confine  himself  to  Laconia,  to  give  op  la  da 
their  wives  and  childrcDt  ud  pay  MO  i 
This  treaty  waa  ratified  by  the  ffnaani  i 
and  amongst  other  hoatagea,  AimeiMW  T^i 
Nabis^  was  sent  to  Rome,  when  he  dkd  aa 
after.  The  Aigirea,  meantime,  had  espd 
garrison  of  Nabia  from  their  city,  m.  c.  I9ib 
xxxiv.  33 — C3  ;  PolyK  xx.  13L) 

When  the  Aetoliana,  after  the  dcitf 
Fkunininus  from  Oreeoe«  wei«  endeawmi^ 
kindle  the  flames  of  war,  they  incited  K 
commence  hostilitiea^  He  immediately  hi 
make  attempts  upon  the  maritime  tewm 
conia.  The  Achaeaoa,  who  liM  heak  com 
the  protectors  of  them,  aent  to  Rome.  Dfe 
were  given  by  the  aenate  to  the  praetor.  At 
repel  the  aggressions  of  Nabia;  hut  bd 
arrival  it  was  deemed  neceaaary  by  the  Ac 
who  were  again  headed  by  Philopoemen, at 
relieve  Oytbium.  The  atten^»ta  of  PUkpn 
effect  this  by  aea  fiuled,  to  aome  extent,  f 
having  placed  bis  admiral,  Tiao,  on  beaid 
ship  which  was  utterly  unaeaworthy, 
pieces  at  the  first  shock ;  and  notv* 
favourable  diversion  by  land,  Gythi_ 
by  Nabis,  and  Philopoemen  retired  to  Ti 
re-entering  Laconia,  he  was  anipriaed  1^ 
but  through  his  skilful  conduct,  the  Ibreai 
tyrant  were  defeated  widi  great  liaiwhti 
Philopoemen  ravaged  Laconia  unmolaMcdfa 
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dajt.  T)ic  wnr  was  now  intermitted  for  a  tinWy 
prolmbly  through  the  weaknest  of  Nabit  (Thirl- 
wall.  Hid.  of  Greece^  rol.  Tiii.  p.  335),  who  ap- 
pealed for  help  to  the  Aetolians.  A  imaU  Ante 
was  wv\i  by  them  under  Alexamenna,  by  whom 
Nabis  waa  soon  after  assassinated,  B.  c.  192.  (Lit. 
XXXV.  1-2,  13,  2-2,  26—35 ;  Paiw.  TiiL  50.  §  7, 10 ; 
Plut.  /Vii/.-p.  p.  3«4.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

N  A  no  NASSAU  {liaiovdffa^s).  Among  the 
moKt  perplexing  questions  of  Eastern  historj,  is 
the  coinpamtive  state  of  the  Assyrian  and  the 
Hdhyionian  or  Chaldean  empire,  and  the  snceeation 
of  their  kings.  There  seems  to  be  little  doubt, 
however,  that  the  Babylonian  kingdom  did  not 
extend  its  conquests  till  the  reign  of  Nebuchad- 
nezziir  u.  c.  ()04.  Till  this  time  the  kings  of 
Dabylon  were  often  dependent  on  the  kings  of 
Assyria,  and  acted  as  their  Ticeroya,  in  the  same 
n- aimer  as  Cyrus  the  younger  was  dependent  on 
bin  brother.  From  this  general  fiict,  as  well  aa 
fn>m  an  inference  to  be  slated  immediately,  Roaen- 
m'uUer  is  of  opinion  that  Nabonasaar,  the  king  of 
Babylon  b.  c.  747,  was,  without  doubt,  a  nunal  of 
AHsyria.  We  find  in  sacred  history  (2  Kings,  zviL 
24)  that  the  king  of  Assyria,  while  coloniiing  Sama* 
ria,  *^  brought  men  from  Babylon.**  RoaenmUUer 
assumes  that  this  king  was  Shalmaneaer,  or  Salma- 
nasor,  and  argues  that  we  must  hence  conclude  that 
Babylon  was  at  that  time — a  period  subsequent  to 
Nabonassar*s  reign  —  and  consequently  bef(U«, 
tributary  to  Assyria.  Paulus,  in  his  Key  to  I$tUak 
(quoted  by  RosenmUlIer),  is  of  a  diilerent  opinion, 
and  is  corroborated  by  Clinton.  This  latter  writer 
infers  from  Ezra  (iv.  2),  that  the  colonisation  of 
Samaria  took  place  under  Esarhaddon,  the  Assyrian 
monarch,  who  undoubtedly  effected  a  change  in  the 
Babylonian  monarchy,  and  placed  his  son  there  as 
Ticcroy.  In  the  absence  of  all  positive  authori^, 
therefore,  we  can  draw  no  inference  from  the  event 
referred  to  by  Rosenrouller.  Clinton  concludes,  on 
the  authority  of  Polyhistor  and  the  astronomical 
canon,  that  Babylon  had  always  kings  of  her  own 
from  the  earliest  times,  and  conjectures  that  Nabo* 
nassar  and  his  successors  were  mdependent  till  the 
reign  of  Esarhaddon.  This  conclusion  is  strength- 
ened by  the  existence  of  the  celebmted  Era  of 
Nabmassar,  We  may  fiiirly  infer,  from  this 
monarches  reign  having  been  fixed  upon  by  the 
Babylonian  astronomers  as  the  era  from  which 
they  began  their  calculations,  that  there  was  some 
diHtinguished  event — probably  the  temporary  esta- 
blishment of  Babylon  as  an  mdependent  kingdom 
—  which  led  to  their  choice.  In  the  absenoe  of 
any  thing  like  certainty  to  guide  us,  we  may,  not- 
withsUinding,  pronounce  the  opinion  whkh  Scaliger 
once  held,  but  afterwards  retracted,  that  Nabonas- 
sor  and  Boladon  arc  identical,  to  be  untenaUe. 

The  Era  of  Nuhonoisar,  This  era  serves,  in 
astronomical,  the  same  purpose  as  the  Olympiads  in 
civil  hii^tory.  It  was  the  starting  point  of  the 
Babylonian  chronology,  and  was  adopted  by  the 
Greeks  uf  Alexandria,  by  Hipparchus,  Berosus,  and 
Ptolemy.  Its  date  is  ascertained  from  the  eclipses 
recorded  by  Ptolemy,  and  the  celestial  phenomena 
with  which  he  marks  the  day  of  Nabonassar's  ao- 
ceshion  to  the  throne.  It  is  fixed  as  the  26th  of 
Fcbruaiy,  B.  c.  747.  Scaliger  De  Emend,  Temp, 
(p.  \\dl')  notices  the  coincidence  between  the  jean 
of  this  em  and  the  sabbatical  year  of  the  Samaritans. 
Thus,  to  take  the  year  of  Chri8^  1584 :  1584  +  747 
»2331  of  the  era  of  Nabonassar,  which  is  both 
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divisible  by  7  and  a  sabbatical  year.  (RaseeniaDer, 
BibHe,  Chogr.  of  Cenirai  Jma^  rol  ii.  p.  41,  Ac, 
Ediaborgh  ;  CUnton,  F,ff.  toI.  i.  p.  278 ;  Sodtear, 
De  Ememd,  Temp.  p.  352,  fte.)        £W.  M.  O] 

NACCA.    [Natta.] 

NAE'NIA,  i.  e.  a  dirge  or  lamentatloii,  equi- 
valent to  the  Greek  ^^frot,  such  as  was  uttered  at 
funerals,  either  by  relatives  of  the  deceased  or  by 
hired  persons.  At  Rome  Naeaia  was  personified 
and  worshipped  as  a  goddess,  who  even  had  a 
chapeLi  which,  however,  as  in  the  case  of  all  other 
gods  in  connection  with  the  dead,  was  outside  the 
walls  of  the  city,  near  the  porta  Viminalis.  The 
object  of  this  wonhip  was  probably  to  procure 
rest  and  peace  for  the  departed  in  the  lower  world  ; 
this  maybe  inferred  from  the  fiictof  Naeniae  bc^g 
oomparMl  with  lulhibyes,  and  they  seem  to  luive  been 
sung  with  a  soft  voiee,  as  if  a  person  was  to  be 
hilled  to  sleep.  (August  de  Ov.  /H  tL  9  ; 
Amob.  adv.  Oemt,  iv.  7,  viL  82  }  Hoiat.  Carm.  iii. 
28.  16  ;  Pest.  pp.  161, 168,  ed.  JfiUler.)    [US.] 

NAE'VIA  EWIIA.    [EifWA.] 

NAEVIA  QENS,  plebeian,  is  not  mentSoned  in 
histoiy  till  the  time  of  the  aeeond  Punie  war, 
towards  the  dose  of  which  one  of  its  memben,  Q, 
Naevius  Matho,  was  praetor.  None  of  the  Naevii, 
however,  obtained  the  consulship  under  the  repub- 
lic, and  it  wai  sot  till  A.  D.  80,  when  L.  Naefiut 
Snrdinus  was  eonsul,  that  aaj  of  the  fsss  waa 
raised  to  this  honour.  The  principal  ""fwimn 
under  the  republic  are  Balbiw  and  Matbo:  be- 
sides these  we  also  find  the  cognomeni  OMs,  Pol* 
lio^  Tmrpio^  whidi  are  given  undtf  Naitiuil  Ob 
coins  we  find  the  cognomens  BdSbme^  CbMlfaL 
aardmma.    (FA:khel,  vol  t.  p.  259.) 

NAS'VIUSw  1.  Q.  NAinoa,  or  NATira,  at 
the  name  is  written  in  the  Jf  88.  ^  Uvy,  waa  • 
centurion  in  the  army  of  Q.  Fulvius  FUkccua,  who 
was  engaged  in  the  ii^of  Cam  ins.  a  211, 
when  Hannibal  attempted  to  mieve  the  town* 
Naevius  graatly  distinguished  Umidf  by  Ms  pai^ 
sonal  bimveiy  on  this  oeeadon,  and  by  Ua  adTiet 
the  velttes  were  united  with  the  equitea  and  did 
good  service  in  repulsing  the  Gunpanian  CBsaliT. 
(Lir.  zzvi  4,  5  ;  F^nmtin.  Stmim,  iv.  7. 1  29 ; 
VaL  Max.  n.  8.  5  8.) 

2.  Q.  NAintm  Cbxsta,  a  praefect  of  die  al&a, 
served  under  the  praetor  H.  Valafas  in  the  war 
against  Philip  in  B.  &2i4,  during  the  course  of  tha 
second  Punic  war,  and  distinguished  himself  I7 
his  bravery  and  military  skiH  (Lir.  xxiv.  4€l} 

8.  Q.  NAsntJR,  was  one  of  the  triumvin  ap- 
pointed in  B.  c.  194,  for  fbundbig  a  Latin  eoloay 
amonf  the  BruttiL  He  aad  his  cellwfDas  bad  m 
impenum  granted  to  them  fcr  three  yavik  (Lhr. 
xxxiv.  53,  zzzv.  40.) 

4.  M.  NABViua,  tribune  of  Ibe  pleba,  a.  a  184» 
entered  upon  hb  oAee  in  B.a  185,  in  wUeh  yvr, 
at  the  inst%atioii  of  Cato  tbe  eeDsor,  ba  aeeaMd 
Sdpio  Afrieanns  tbe  elder  of  baviqg  basn  bribed 
by  Antiochus  to  allow  that  monaidi  taetoa  efftaa 
Imiently.  Sdpio^  speech  in  bia  defawe  waa  «>• 
tant  in  tbe  time  of  A.  OriUuiy  wbo  quotes  a  ilril^ 
ing  pMsage  ikom  it  i  but  tbava  waa  soma  ^ipai# 
whsither  Naeriua  waa  tbe  aeenssr  of  8dpfe ;  wmtm 
authorities  ipoke  of  tbe  PmOB  at  tbe  paiti«  wb« 
brought  the  cbaisa.  (liv.  szzriiL  58,  mix.  59 1 
GeO.  iv.  )8;  Aui;  Viet.  4i  Fi^.  A  49.)  1W 
short  quotation  wbicb  Cfesfo  (d^  Oral  IL  61) 
makea  firom  a  speedi  of  Seipio  ifrfBat  If aatiM 
must  ba?t  basa  dallfcnd  wgm 
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since  Lity  (zxxviii.  56)  telli  us  tbat  the  speech 
which  Scipio  delivered  in  his  defence  on  the  ooe»- 
sion  referred  to,  did  not  contain  the  name  of  the 
accuser.  (Mejcr,  Orator,  Romaau  Pragwu  p.  6, 
&c.,  2d  ed.) 

.5.  Sext.  Nasvius,  a  pmeco,  the  accnser  of  P. 
Quintiiis  whom  Cicero  dcfendedl  (Cic  pro  QnaL 
l,&c.)     [QuiNTii-s.] 

6.  Skr.  Nabvius,  a  person  defended  hj  C 
Curio  against  Cicero.     (Cic.  Brut,  60.) 

7.  Nakvii-s  Ti^Rnu,  a  quadniplator  er  pnhlic 
iiifonniT,  was  one  of  the  unscrupulous  agents  of 
Venvs  in  plundering  the  unhappy  Sicilians^  He 
had  been  previously  condemned  fur  injuriae  hy  the 
praetor  C.  Sacerdos.  (Cic.  Verr,  il  tt,  iii.  39,  40, 
T.  41.) 

8.  Nabvii'm  PoLLio,a  Roman  citizen,  who  was 
stated  by  Cicero  to  have  been  a  foot  taller  than  the 
tallest  man  that  ever  lived.  This  statement  of 
Cicero,  which  is  quoted  by  Columella  (iii.  8.  §  2), 
was  doubtless  contained  in  his  work  entitled  Ad- 
Mtnutda.  Pliny  also  speaks  (//.  N,  vii.  16)  of 
the  great  iieight  of  this  Naevius  Pollio,  but  savs 
that  the  annals  did  not  specify  what  his  hciglit 
was. 

CN.  N.AF/VIUS.  Of  the  life  of  this  ancient 
Roman  poet  but  few  particulars  have  been  re- 
corded. It  has  been  commonly  supposed  that  he 
was  a  native  of  Campania,  beoiuse  Gellius  (i.  24) 
rharacteriites  the  epitaph  which  he  composed  upon 
himself  as  **  plenum  superbiae  Campanae.**  Kluss- 
mann,  however,  the  most  recent  editor  of  Naevius*s 
frngments,  thinks  that  he  was  a  Roman,  from  the 
circumstance  of  Ciccro^s  alluding  to  him  in  the  iJe 
Oratore  (iii.  12)  as  a  model  of  pure  elocution,  and 
contends  that  no  inference  can  be  drawn  from  tiie 
mention  of  Campanian  pride,  which,  as  is  shown 
by  Cicero's  speech, />e  /.^^^^r.  (ii.  33),  had  become 
proverbiuL  But  to  this  it  may  be  objected,  that 
in  the  passage  of  the  Dt  Ortitore  the  name  of 
Plautus,  an  Umbrian,  is  coupled  with  that  of 
Naevius  ;  a  fact  which  invalidates  that  argument 
for  hiH  Roman  birth.  And  though  the  pride  of  the 
Campanians  may  have  become  a  proverb,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  ftee  how  it  could  with  propriety  be  applied 
to  any  but  those  Gascons  of  ancient  Italy.  How* 
ever  this  may  be,  it  is  probable  that  Naevius  was 
at  least  brought  early  to  Rome  ;  but  at  what  time 
cannot  be  said,  as  the  date  of  his  birth  cannot  be 
fixed  with  any  accuracy.  The  fact,  however,  of 
his  having  died  at  an  advanced  age  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixth  century  of  Rome,  may  justify 
us  in  placing  his  birth  some  ten  or  twenty  years 
bi'fore  the  close  of  the  preceding  one,  or  somewhere 
l)etween  the  years  274  and  264  B.C  And  this 
agrees  well  enough  with  what  Gellius  tells  as 
(xvii.  21),  on  the  authority  of  Varro,  about  his 
serving  in  the  first  Punic  war,  which  began  in  264 
u.  c,  and  lasted  twenty-four  years.  The  first 
literary  attempts  of  Naevius  were  in  the  drama, 
then  recently  introduced  at  Rome  by  Livius  An- 
dronicus.  According  to  Gellius,  in  the  passage 
just  cited,  Naevius  produced  his  first  play  in  the 
yeiu:  of  Rome  5 1 9,  or  B.  c.  235.  Gellius,  however, 
makes  this  event  coincident  with  the  divorce  of 
a  certain  Carvilius  Ruga,  which, 'in  another  passage 
(iv.  3)  he  places  four  yean  later  (b.c.  231),  but 
mentions  wrong  consuls.  Dionysius  (ii.  25)  also 
fixes  the  divorce  of  Oirvilius  at  the  latter  date ; 
Valerius  Maximus  (it  1)  in  &  c.  234.  These 
variations  are  too  slight  to  be  of  much  importance. 
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NMviui  WM  Atteched  to  the  vkbon  | 
opponoit  of  tlM  nobility,  and  mnal  t 
noTBtMHia  then  «"«*n*«n  in  t]ie  i***— »«^  ] 
Theee  faelingt  he  shand  with  Cbto;  «d 
the  gmt  cenMv  was  eouidflnUy  Ui 
ii  probable,  as  indaad  wa  may  iafa  fiw 
Cato  (c.  \A\  that  a  frimdahip  asiMed 
them.  It  was  in  hie  latter  day^  aad  i 
must  have  already  enteivd  upon  aalfe 
Naerios,  with  the  lieenee  of  the  old  Atti 
made  the  stage  a  Tchide  for  hia  attacks 
aristooaey.  GeUina  (vi.  8)  haa  pmrm 
bwing  Tenes,  wheie  a  little  •^H^Hit 
respecting  the  elder  Scipio  ia  aeeompM 
the  pnuse  justly  due  to  hia  merits :  — 


Etiam  qui  ^ ^ 

Cujus  fiicta  TiTa  nunc  vjgenta  qiu  aped  gt 

piaeetatv 
Bum  tuns  pater  com  pallio  i***  ah 


These  linei,  a  fragment  prabaUy  of  w 
lude,  would  hare  derived  much  of  thdr 
from  their  contrast  with  the  conot 
Scipio^  Gontinenee  after  the  feddi^  sf 
Nova,  in  B.&  210.  Aaeonina  (CSc  Ri 
has  pmerred  the  foUowing  lampooaM 
telli:  — 

Fato  HeteUi  R 


finnt 

where  the  inonnation  ia,  aa  Cieen  ei 
the  passage  to  which  the  note  of  Atosaii 
that  the  Metelli  attained  to  the  *'*«i^ii- 
not  by  any  merit  of  their  own,  bat  thv 
blind  influence  of  &to.  In  what  jar  c 
attack  have  been  made?  From  the  way 
the  answer  to  it  ia  reeorded  by  Aseenimi 
seem  to  have  been  during  the  aetnl  o 
of  one  of  the  &mily.  (Coi  faao  McCrih 
iratus  responderat  senario  hypeicatsbeti 
Satumias  dicitur, 

Dabont  malnm  Metelli  Naevie  poeM 

It  can  hardly  be  doabted,  thexcfbn,  tbtt  tl 
in  question  was  Q.  Caeciliuo  Ifcttnis,  i 
B.  c.  206.  The  hvughty  ariatocncy  of  Be 
by  no  mesni  diqioaed  to  let  wui.  atm 
unpunished.  By  the  law  of  the  Tweh 
a  libel  was  a  capital  offfienoe,  and  BCdelli 
his  threat  into  execution  by  iiMlM^ing 
The  poet  escaped  with  hia  life,  bat  a 
into  the  custody  of  the  triumviri  cspitol 
iiL  3) ;  an  imprisonment  to  which  Plsatn 
in  his  AfiUt  GUmoama  (iL  2-  56).  Cei 
brought  repentanceu  Whilat  in  prison 
posed  two  plays,  the  Jiariolma  aad  1 
which  he  recanted  hia  jpceviona  impat^ 
thereby  obtained  his  telease  thfowrii  tbs 
of  the  people.  fOeU.  L  e,)  His  m 
however,  did  not  last  loogp  and  he  was  i 
pelled  to  expiate  a  new  oKnce  by  exile. 
time  a  man  might  chooee  his  own  pbcs  e 
ment,  and  Naevios  fixed   upon   utka 


was,  probably,  that  he  wrote  hia  poem  on 
Punic  war,  which,  aa  we  levn  £om  Gi 
Sened.  14),  was  the  work  of  hia  old  Me; 
it  is  certain  that  he  died  ;  but  aa  to  the  « 
there  is  some  difference  of  opinion.  Ace 
Cicero  (BruL  15),  his  decease  took  plan 
consulship  of  Cethegos  and  Tnditana^  i 
As  we  learo,  however,  from  the  — ■»♦  aaa 
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thit  was  by  no  means  a  settled  point,  and  that 
Vorro,  di/iffentistimut  invnt^ator  OMtiquitatu^  ex- 
tended his  life  rather  longer,  it  may  be  safer  to 
place  his  death,  with  Hieronymut  (in  Enteb. 
Chrtm.  Ol.  cxliv.  3),  in  B.  c.  202,  which  was  pro- 
bably- the  date  of  Varro.  The  epitaph  which  he 
composed  upon  himself,  preserved  by  Oellius  in 
the  passage  alluded  to  at  the  beginning  of  thia 
notice,  runs  as  follows :  — 

Mortales  immortales  ilere  si  foret  fiu, 
Flerenv  Divae  Camenae  Naevium  poetam. 
Itaque  postquam  est  Orcino  traditus  theouiio 
Obliti  sunt  Romani  loquier  Latina  lingua. 

Naevius  seems  to  have  transmitted  an  hereditary 
enmity  against  the  nobility,  i£^  indeed,  the  tribune 
Naevius,  who  accused  Scipio  of  peculation  in  B.  c. 
185,  was  of  his  family.  (Liv.  xxxriii.  56  ;  GelL 
iv.  18.)     [See  above,  Nabvius,  No.  4.] 

Naevius  was  both  an  epic  and  a  dramatic  poet. 
The  work  which  entitled  nim  to  the  former  appeW 
lation  was  his  poem  before  alluded  to  on  the  first 
Punic  war,  of  which  a  few  fragments  are  still 
extant  It  was  written  in  the  old  Satnmian 
metre  ;  for  Ennius,  who  introduced  the  hexameter 
among  the  Romans,  was  not  brought  to  Rome  till 
after  the  banishment  of  Naevioi.  The  poem 
appears  to  have  opened  with  the  story  of  Aeneas^s 
flight  from  Troy,  his  visit  to  Carthage  and  amour 
with  Dido,  together  with  other  legends  connected 
with  Uie  early  history  both  of  Carthage  and  of 
Rome.  Originally  the  poem  was  not  divided  into 
books,  and  we  learn  from  Snetonios  {D*  IlL 
Oramm.  2),  that  Lampadio  distributed  it  into 
seven.  It  was  extensively  copied  both  by  Ennioa 
and  VirgiL  The  latter  author  took  many  panagei 
from  it ;  particularly  the  description  of  the  storm  in 
the  first  Aeneid,  the  speech  with  which  Aneaa  con- 
soles his  companions,,  and  the  address  of  Venoi  to 
Jupiter.  (Cic.  BruL  1 9 ;  Macrob.  SaLil^i  Senr. 
adAeM.'\.  198.) 

A  translation  of  the  Cvpria  Huu  hat  been  a»> 
cribed  to  Naevius ;  but  the  heroic  metre  in  which 
it  is  executed  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  it  was  the 
production  of  some  later  wnter,  probably  Laeviua, 
whoM  fragments  seem  to  have  been  frequently  con- 
founded with  those  of  Naevius.  (Pontan.  ad 
MaenA.  Sat.  i.  18.) 

His  dramatic  writings  comprised  both  tngediea 
and  comedien  ;  and,  among  the  latter,  that  more 
(M>culiarly  Roman  species  of  composition,  the  Cb- 
mnedm  TtM/aia.  Welcker,  however,  donbts  aboBt 
his  claims  to  be  considered  as  a  tragic  poet,  and 
altogether  denies  that  he  wrote  Tb^oloe.  (ZNf 
(irifck  Truyodien^  pp.  1345,  1S72.)  Among  hie 
tragedies  have  been  reckoned  Amdromadm  mm 
J/nior  I*rujici9cens^  Danacj  Hesiom^  Ipk^gemia^ 
Ljfcurgtts  (by  some  thought  to  have  been  a  comedy), 
the  Kt/uMs  Tntjnnu$  (also  aKribed  to  levins),  and 
the  IJoius^  a  title  variously  spelt  (see  Mttller,  ad 
Varr.  L.  L.  p.  1G3).  Klussmann  (p^  100)  hokU 
the  EffHus  Trojantu  and  Dolta  to  be  one  and  the 
kame  play.  Several  other  tragedies  seem  to  have 
been  wrongly  ascribed  to  Naevius,  whose  dramatic 
fragments  have  been  frequently  confounded  with 
those  of  Livius,  Ennius,  and  other  writers. 

Of  his  Tt^tae  the  titles  of  two  only  can  be 
cited;  the  HommLu*^  a  Praeiejrtaia^  and  the  Cla»- 
Hdimm^  probably  a  Tabernaria.  (Donat.  ad  TW** 
Adt^  iv.  1,21;  Varr.  L.  L,  p.  16S»  MiilL) 

In  addition  to  these,  we  find  the  titlca  of  bo- 
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tween  thirty  and  forty  oomediet,  manj  of  whidt* 
from  their  namea,  teem  to  have  been  taken  from 
the  Greek,  bnt  were  probably  adapted  to  Ronan 
manners  with  considerable  freedom,  in  the  fiMhkm 
of  Pkntua  rather  than  of  Terence.  Of  moat  of 
these  comediee,  aa  well  aa  of  the  plnya  before 
enumerated,  scTeral  short  fragments  are  extant. 

Bendet  dieee  legnlar  dranuia,  Naevina  seems  to 
have  written  entertainmenta  called  Lndi  or  Satmm 
(Cic.  Coto,  6) ;  and  it  waa  probaUj  in  thete  that 
he  attacked  the  ariitocnu^. 

The  remains  of  Naevius  are  too  inaignificmt  to 
afibrd  any  criterion  of  his  poetical  meriti,  ooocem- 
ing  which  we  must  therefore  be  content  to  aceept 
the  testimony  of  antiquity.  That  bo  was  io  kigelj 
copied  by  snbsequent  poeta,ia  a  proof  of  hia  genioa 
and  origuudity.  Plautiu  allodea  to  him  more  than 
once ;  and  Terence,  in  the  proloffoe  to  his  Amdria^ 
ranking  him  with  Ennina  and  Plantas,  pnkm 
even  his  more  cardees  toenet  to  the  obcoire  dili- 
gence of  his  own  contemponuriea.  Cicero  (Anrf.  18) 
sets  his  Funio  War  aa  mnch  abovo  the  Odmmg  at 
Livioa  Andronicaa  aa  Mjro  loipaesed  Dnadalni  in 
the  art  of  scolptore.  Hia  antiqoated  ityle  did  not 
soit  the  fostidiom  refinement  of  the  Aognatan  agew 
Yet  he  waa  still  a  fovoorito  with  the  adnurMB  of 
the  gennine  old  school  of  Ronan  poetry ;  and  the 
lines  of  Honce  (Ep.  iL  1. 59)  show  that  Ua  worici» 
if  not  io  modi  rend  as  fofmerlyt  wm  itill  fivah  in 
the  memories  of  men. 

The  fragmenta  of  Naerina  huve  been  pabBAed, 
together  with  thoee  of  other  Latin  notta,  bj  the 
Stephani,  8to.  Pnris,  1564 ;  bnt  in  tbia  erilattipn 
many  are  wrongly  attribnted  to  Naoriwb  Thara 
ia  another  collection  by  Almelovaen,  ISbnow  Ab- 
iter.  1686.  The  fragmenU  of  the/MfawsAiafr— » 
together  with  thoee  of  Enniaa,  weco  pnbllilMd  bj 
P.  Memk,  4t&  Leyden,  1595;  and  by  flpaiyin 
befg,  8to.  Leipaig,  1835.  Tbey  have  ako  Gms 
collected  hj  Hennann  in  bia  Stmmim  Ihttrmm 
M€trica§  (iiL  9),  and  by  DOntaer  and  Land^  in  • 
treatise  entitled  Ik  vtrm  fntn  fnemd  Sajmrmk^ 
8vo.  Bonn,  1889.  The  dnaatie  frfwita  hf 
Delrio,  S^fmhjpma  TVwoedfae  latfans,  4to.  Finis, 
1619 ;  Maittaire,  London,  1718;  Botbcyi'taitonai 
Laiu  temioormm  fiagmmlm^  Li^isig,  1884.  Thn 
most  convenient  coUectiQn  oC  the  entiri  ftsg— ita 
is  that  of  Khuoaann,  8toi.  Jenay  1848^  aoMSH 
panied  with  a  Ufo  of  Naevina,  and  an  osm^  ca  bia 
poetry.  See  also  Weiehert,  Pa&karmm  Laiumnm 
JMrnlrnkm;  and  Neokiick,  Jk  JbMa  iemtm  Ht' 
mamonm^  Leipek»  1888.  (T.  UJ 

NAB'VIUS  SBRTO^IUS  IfACBa 
[JfAcno.] 

NAIADES.    TNticprab.] 

NAM  U'SA*  AUFIDIUS,  enoof  tbtiiiimaa 
popils  of  Serr.  Salpidafc  Thiara  wnn  tan  of  the 
pupils  of  Salnieina  who  wiote  booka,  and  from  An 
works  of  dflit  of  then  Namon  reaaikd  n  voik 
which  was  dtatribnted  into  onabnndiMand  ek^tjr 
parte  or  divisions  (Ubri)L  Tho  woik  af  Nmhmi  to 
cited  by  UbpiBn  (Dig.  IS,  tit  8.  a.  5. 1 7),  Jmf^ 
leans  (619. 85.  tit  1.  n  40.  §  8),  Mid  PMna  (1% 
89.  tit  8.  a.  2.  i  8)  I  and  wo  an  tbna  nMMk  na- 
qnainted  kithetoMof  tbtlsid  apininMnf  Swfinfc 
As  to  the  aiptosahni  *  hia  anditoribna,**  naid  hf 
Ponponina  (INg.  1.  tit  9  n  3. 1 44)  tea  QndMb 
Fstae  JmvimmmfU  and  fhn«afn»  OmtkUiiB  dm 

NANNII  or  NANNmi.  fmmm  J  fMHMf 
Vf  8nlm    (Gb.  *  ML  Cte  <k  ft) 
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UM 


NARCISSUS. 


NJ 


When  Cicero  tpeuks  (ad  ^tt.  i.  16.  §  3)  of  Oahui 
er  AaHitt'KMtt  Vic,  he  means  to  indieata  CrHmu, 
who  was  one  of  the  puichjuen  of  the  confiscated 
property  of  the  Nannii. 

NANNO  (Nan^),  a  flute^player,  belored  by 
MinmcnnuB,  and  repeatedly  celebrated  by  him,  as 
well  as  mentioned  in  connection  with  his  name  by 
Poseidippas.  {Anth,  Grate,  voL  iL  p.  48,  toL  riii. 
p.  142,  ed.  Jacobs ;  Stobaeos,  toL  l  p.  30S,  toL 
iii.  pp.  332,  435,  ed.  Oaisford.)        [W.  Bf.  O.] 

NAPAEAE.     [Nympuax.] 

NARAVAS  (Napo^^,  a  Nomidian  chie^  who 
bears  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  war  of  the  Car- 
thaginians against  their  revolted  meroenaties  and 
African  subjects.  He  at  first  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  rebels,  and  joined  the  army  of  Spendins 
with  a  considerable  force,  but  was  afterwards  in- 
duced to  go  oTer  to  the  Carthaginians.  The  latter 
<  haiige,  which  took  place  at  so  critical  a  period 
that  it  was  probably  the  means  of  saving  the 
whole  army  of  Ilamilcar  Barca  from  destruction,  is 
nscril>ed  to  the  influence  exercised  over  the  mind 
of  Naravas  by  the  personal  character  of  that  gene- 
mi,  who  received  him  with  open  arms  and  pro- 
niisi'd  him  his  daughter  in  marriage.  Throughout 
the  n>matnder  of  the  v,fa  Naravas  was  distinguialied 
for  his  Kt^al  and  fidelity  in  the  Carthaginian  cause, 
and  contributed  essentially  to  the  ultimate  success 
of  Ilamilcar.  (Polyb.  i.  78,  82,  84,  U(>.)  Naravas 
is  the  Greek  form  of  the  name,  which  is  not  men- 
tioned by  any  Latin  writer :  the  more  correct  form 
would  probably  be  Narbal,  or  rather,  Naarbaal. 
(Oi'seniun,  Lintj.  I'hoen.  Afon,  p.  410.)    [R  H.  B.] 

NARCAKUS  (KapKcuosX  a  son  of  Dionysus 
and  Narcaea,  established  a  sanctuary  of  Athena 
Nnrcoea  in  Elis,  and  also  introduced  thcro  the 
worship  of  Dionysus.     (Pans.  v.  16.  §  5.)  [L.  S.j 

NARCISSUS  {HdpKiaaos)^  a  son  of  Cephissus 
and  the  nrnph  Liriopc  of  Thc^piae.  He  was  a 
very  handsome  youth,  but  wholly  inaccessible  to 
the  feeling  of  love.  The  nymph  Echo,  who  loved 
him,  but  in  vain,  died  away  with  grief.  One  of 
his  rejected  lovers,  however,  pmyed  to  Nemesis  to 
puniHh  him  for  his  unfeeling  heart.  Nemesis  ac- 
cnrdin^lv  caused  Narcissus  to  see  his  own  face  re- 
lli'ctrd  in  a  well,  and  to  fall  in  love  with  his  own 
image.  As  this  shadow  was  unapproachable  Nar- 
(Mssus  gmdually  perished  with  love,  and  his  corpse 
was  metamorphosed  into  the  flower  called  after  him 
narcisRus.  This  beautiful  story  is  related  at  length 
by  Ovid  {A/et.  iii.  341,  &c.).  According  to  some 
ti-aditions.  Narcissus  sent  a  sword  to  one  of  his 
lovers,  Ameinius,  who  killed  himself  with  it  at  the 
very  door  of  Narcissus*  house,  and  called  upon  the 
gods  to  avenge  his  death.  Narcissus,  tormented 
by  love  of  himself  and  by  repentance,  put  an 
end  to  his  life,  and  from  his  blood  there  sprang  up 
the  flower  narcibsus  (Conon,  Narrat,  24).  Other 
accounts  again  state  that  Narcissus  melted  away 
into  the  well  in  which  he  hud  beheld  his  own  image 
(Paus.  ix.  31.  §  6)  ;  or  that  he  had  a  beloved  twin 
Kilter  perfectly  like  him,  who  died,  whereupon  he 
looked  at  his  own  image  reflected  in  a  well,  to 
Kitify  his  longing  after  his  sister.  Eustathius  {ad 
Horn.  p.  2(iti)  says  that  Narcissus  was  drowned  in 
the  well.  [L-S.] 

NARCISSUS.  1.  A  freedman  of  tho  emperor 
ClaudiuB,  over  whom  he  possessed  unbounded  in- 
fluence, lie  had  chanjre  of  the  cmperor^s  letters. 
H<'ininr  {ml  Dion,  Cn*s.  Ix.  34)  quotes  an  old  in- 
s«:ripiiou  {up.  Fabnttum^  p.  543)  which  runs  thus: 


NAMCnAUS  AVQ.    L.   AM.    WrWTVVIM.  (CoOp 

aamd.  28  ;  Zonar.  n.  563,  d.)  When  Ma 
wished  to  compaaa  tJie  death  of  (X  Appiv  S 
NaraMoi,  between  whom  sad  hcnclf  thani 
at  that  time  a  good  undcntendiiig,  pmea 
the  emperor  that  in  a  dream  he  had  aeen  1 
Inr  the  hand  ef  Silanua.  Tho  praeoiwertBd  a 
of  Silanua  fanmcdiafeely  afkerwarda  via  alkf 
confirmation  of  the  Tiaion,  and  the  vrfoi 
youth  was  immediately  pot  to  death.  The 
ror  thanked  hia  freedman  in  the  anatet  ▲ 
(Suet  OoMd.  S7  ;  Dion  Caaa.  Ix.  14.)  Mi 
soon  aftenrarda  eeiacd  tho  oppoftnnity  aftt 
the  conspiracy  of  Furina  Gaminna  Scriboaii 
get  the  emperor  to  order  the  death  of  a  ma 
mnocent  perMma.  Meaaallana  and  NaidaH 
went  so  fiur  aa  to  pnt  to  tho  tortoio  ^uy  1 
and  lenatoia.  (Dion  Caaa.  Iz.  15, 1€L)  i 
of  those  moat  involTed  in  tho  ronipiiij 
could  propitiate  Nardama  and  MiaMll! 
money,  etcaped.  In  ii.  n.  43  wo  find  Vesp 
sent  a*  I^gatna  of  a  legion  into  Ocnmny  i 
the  infloence  of  Narciaana.  (Suot-TSi^  4) 
the  aoldien  under  A.  Plantina  in  Britaia  mi 
Nareisms  was  sent  by  the  emueioir  to  ihIm 
but  on  his  attempting  to  addnaa  theidii 
was  reoeired  with  ahouta  of  indunBtiaB,a 

Oa,B0WClCLI 


suffered  to  fpeuk.  Hia  mieMon^ 
plished  its  purpose,  for  the  aoldieai  aadcr 
finence  of  this  remlaion  of  feelings  ■nfltiTd  F 
to  take  the  coounand  of  theoL  f0Ma  O 
19.)  * 

When  MeMaUina,  haring  loat  tke  eod 
of  the  freedmen  of  the  p*Krft,  in  oouMqamti 
having  caused  the  death  of  Polybnia,  pio 
in  her  mad  cxtnvaganoe  to  nauiyCSilii 
formation  was  given  to  the  empenr,  who  i 
time  waa  at  Ostia,  by  Naraaana,  thn^ 
women.  Nareisaua  poraoadod  tho 
his  (mly  chance  of  H^ety  lay  in 
the  command  of  the  piraetoiian 
prevent  any  one  else  from  faaTing 
of  Cbudius,  he  asked  and  obtauied 
ride  back  to  Rome  in  the  aa 
As  they  approached  the  city  ha  difoted  thi 
tion  of  the  emperor  from  the  appeala  ef  Jf  n 
who  had  come  oat  to  meet  them,  and  pn 
her  children  from  being  hrooght  to  thav  I 
Finding  Clandiui  not  ao  prompt  in  oiderii 
death  of  Bleesallina  aa  ho  wiahed,  and  fcn 
eflects  of  her  habitnal  inflneneo  over  1*"^  Ni 
himself  gave  ordeia  for  pntting  her  to  death. 
emperor  was  told  that  atie  had  pcriabed,  mi 
no  further  inquirieai  Naraaaoa  ahortlj  el 
ceived  the  insignia  of  a  praetor.  (Ta&  A 
:(0— 38  ;  Suet  Oamd.  28L)  In  the  dim 
which  ensued  aa  to  whom  Onudioa  Aoald  : 
Nareissns  sopported  the  chiima  of  Aelm  1 
(Tac  Ann,  ziL  i.)  Dion  Caaoina  (la.  34) 
an  anecdote  which  thowa  that  Naraana  thee 
appreciated  the  stupidity  of  the  cmperab  H 
ever  got  into  considerable  disgiace  on  aosi 
the  insufficient  manner  in  which  the  ^ 
draining  the  lake  Focinoa,  the  Tifailiaeti 
which  ho  had  tnpexintended,  had  beai 
Agrippina  charged  him  with  the  fraadidiBt 
priation  of  groat  part  of  the  money  Mpgrtim 
the  work.  Nareissns,  in  return,  did  not  Im 
noticed  her  imperioua  temper  and  ambitioai  d 
and  threw  hit  in6aenoe  into  the  — ty  b  fa 
Britannicus.    (Tac.  Job.  zii  57,  65  • 


ix.  31.)     Agrippin»,to 


diilely  ™  .hB  «MeMion  of  th. 

m|«™  Nero.  A. 

fi4.     (Tk.  An*.  liiL  1  ;  Dioi, 

::^^  It  31.)      B 

(bn  bi>  death  he  hural  >U   th^ 

Icll^r,  of  Cbild 

which  were  in  hii  poueuioii 

![<'    UDU»d 

ncnnJing   in  Di 

Cauius  to  400,000,OOU    fh 

8.l3i,000t  of  our  moi«r.     (C 

u.p.  JuyenaU  « 

338.)     If  lh«  foUowing  inicri 

uJnrrfmtahi 

UALissi  [J  a  H.    (OrelL  Imeript.  Lai.  Seliei. 
p.  177.)    In  uothci  inKripdbn  ve  liBie :  si 

TL    CLAFDl  II  BRITANIC   |   1.   g  SVPK*  |    tNt 

(OnlL  /.  c  and  No.  3927,  p.  .^03.)    llii 
ulio  ocean  in  Intcript  No.  49ti'2, 

2.  A  freedmu]  of  th«  empc-ror 
pat  to  death  hy  the  emperw  Ot 
lii..  3.)  (C.  F. 

NARClSSUS,ac*1ebntcd  nthletv,  wit) 


14. 
IIk  (Dion  Cou. 


imodu** 


1«  habit  of  pt 


the  emperor,  when  the  poiMn  iliji  hsd  been  «ilnii- 
niitered  to  bim  prored  too  tlun,'  in  iti  o|iertiliou, 
A.D.  192.  {Dion  Cau.  Inii.  'J2 ;  Luiiprid. 
Cimmod.  17i  Am.  Viet.  rfc(V..  In.  £jiA  17.) 
NardiHU  appem  to  haTt  had  ^^ut  iufluenc«  with 
thii  emperor,  form  an  told  thai  ii  wuat  hiiaug- 
(leition  that  PeKsiuiiut  Higrt  win  plnccd  bj 
Cummodui  in  the  mmmaod  of  ihe  Syrian  armici. 
(Spanian.  Pacem.  Nig.  I.)  Ncirciitui  wai  after 
i»ardi  f  ipoMit  lo  the  lioni  by  the  erapefor  Setiui 
on  account  of  hi*  haring  ■tiiiiii;k-d  CommoduK. 
(Dion  Can.  liiiii.  16  ;  SpwtUu.  S,:ar.  14.) 
NARSES.H>naf  AnueticiIIl.  [Arsu] 
NAHSKS,kiDgofPsnia.  [SA^SAfJiDAa.] 
NAUSES  (Nofw^i),  the  n^al  of  Ucluariut. 
Thin  celebrated  general  and  atad'sman  wu  pothfipi 
boin  Meoriy  a>  a.  d.  472.  lie  tr^i  of  foreign  dncint 
and  of  quite  obKun  p«RnIagr>  -,  indeed,  it  tctmt 
thai  hii  pnrenti  lokj  him,  oi  Ih.ii  he  wai  made  a 
priioner  of  wai  when  a  mera  buy.  and  hia  bte  wai 
that  of  »  many  other  bovi  captuied  in  wai :  he 
wnicaitraled.  Of  hia  MilMTlire  nothing  ii  known, 
fie  came,  howcTer,  to  Cooltantinople  and  wai  em- 
ployed in    tbe   imperial   hounhnld 


hich  t> 


vice  to  the  e: 
t)  (532), 


pointed  ireaiunr  IS  hi>  matUT.  In  later  y 
wBi  employed  m  leteral  embai-n  i,  nnd  di« 
hi>  dutiei  lo  the  complete  niUtii-tii'n  of  hii  i 
who»e  confidence  heenjoyed  in  tlie  hiiiheit 
In  536  he  wai  Knt  to  Italy  with  reiiifon: 
forOellH  ■  ■  -.-..:    :-. 


le  Oothi  \ 


•  to  thim 
prevent  him  fron^ 
might  haie  renden-i 


NARSES. 
3000  Ilemlei.  Mvoge  Lat  golbml  wi 
of  hi.  tieuteuuit.  »a.  another  Na»c  . 
of  Arotiiu,  an  eicellent  general,  whimi  fiaronjui 
would  not  bate  confounded  with  the  graat  Nac. 
had  he  been  aware  that  tho  Booiiid  Nanea  fell  in 
the  battle  of  An^ne  in  £43.  Nurtei  and  BeliM- 
riui  tfiiKted  their  jiuction  at  Fiimium,  and  Kon 
afteiwnrdi  ihey  rrlieied  Uimini,  an  exploit  the 
honour  of  which  waa  attributed  to  Namei.  though 
the  fact  wai  thai  he  tried  la  pinuule  BeliHriui 
fnun  •eDKuitig  bia  nimy  in  luth  an  expedition. 
Belluhui  beoune  »on  Krare  that  Nuw«  had  not 
only  Kcret  daigua  ^intt  him,  but  aLled  agree- 

war  he  never  proiioied  any  mi^aiure  of  impDrtaiice 
without  finding  Nann  of  a  contiary  opiuinn,  and 
bad  Ihe  mortiAcaiiun,  uoreuYsr,  to  kc  him  inp- 
portcd  by  a  crowd  of  jrolovi  at  ditoffecled  offlcen. 
Vexed  at  iheie  unfair  procee'liogs  UiiliHuiua 
chtimcd  abaolule  obedience,  and  produced  bii  in- 
parial  cDmmiuioa  in  which  Juilinian  commanded 
the  oSeer*  of  eiery  dt^tM  to  obey  him  implicitly  ; 
but  Nataea.  pointing  out  the  lait  wonli  of  the 
letter,  in  which  it  wai  uid  -that  tJw  aRlf«r« 
(hould  obey  bim  in  eyccy  thing  compatibia  with 
the  welbre  of  the  ani|iire,"  coatinuid  ill  hii  dia- 
obedience,  pielandiog  that  iha  phua  ot  Beliinrilii 
were  duigiRiui  la  the  empire.  Henca  ama  vin- 
lent  qouralK  aud  Nanei  with  hit  Inwp*  Mpatatail 
biaueltbom  fieliHTiui.  About  ihiitira*  ihe  tioUii, 
or,  mace  comctly  (peaking,  tbe  Kmnki  and  Dor- 
gundiant,  Ibeir  allirt,  bad  redueed  Milan  IV  « 


tnmitia,  after  beii^ng 


siidenble  ti 
D  that  large  city,  Ikllaa 


pkbK 


'.  They  aniwered  that  they  hnd  only  bi  obey 
1  emanatiag  from  Kanci.  Beli^anui  endurnl 
niitlt  with  forlrtdnuicA,  and  a     ' 


lUd  eipeditii 


B    hi!    C 


to  Ihe  < 


late,  the  Itomau  garnioji  of  Milan 
•uneDdtnd.  and  that  iplendid  city  wa*  redncvd  Id 

'd  by  the  tii'iori.  Juitiuuui  now  bvcaraa  atniid 
11  the  jenbuiy  between  the  two  coDimaiHlat* 
luld  lead  lo  itill  giuilei  aUaiiuti«.  and  be  cm- 
luently  recalled  Nanea  (BSH).  Thii  waa  tho 
Grat  equiiDcal  ilUmt  of  a  goaetal  who  afietwarda 
.1  an  end  to  the  Oothie  dmiiiniaa  in  ludy. 
During  the  fallowing  twelve  yran  th"  name  of 
Noraca  ii  icarcel;  DMntieuad  in  tba  uinalt  of  the 
pile,  but  he  conliooud  Dttrr(tiel*M  to  aniciH  a 
dooiinant  induenca  in  tht  priTy  (ouDCil  of  Jut- 
an.     The  world,  however,  waa  more  aeeiUMDed 

and  gnat  wai   con>H|u*nily  the    lurpriw  when. 

in  i6l^  the  emperor  put  him  at  the  hi«d  of  a  frf 

nudable  eipediiion  deicinid  la  tetrlii*  Iha  lanaaa 
'  ''    Roiiuui  arnu  in  llaly.  whart  the  {lalba  had 

had  the  upper  hand  over  Mnce  Ihc  tveall  o(  IVlliBtiiia 

inSIS.  The  ompiign  d  Nan 
I  military  ■ 
lighting  and  er 

1  country  iMmM  to  usluda 

nm  man.     LiUhi  aAetail  by 

a.  gad  dnpiaing   iha  liditala 

people  tried  lo  ilttow  npoa  kim,  NaiMa, 

,.    imaelf  of  Ihe  unlimited  conAdaaa  of  Jna- 

tinian,  drained  tba  imperial  tnaiun.  and  vWauaty 

puihed  DO  bii  prapuatiwia  fca  ika  raaiDg  <aB> 

_!_   ._.t ■     of  Ma  aiwF  «hin|  WM  wadj-, 
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HoweTcr,  Ancoiia  wa«  the  only  port  left  to  tlic  ] 
Romans  in  Italy  between  Ravenna  and  Otianto  ;  | 
the  Gothic  fleet  covered  the  Ma  \  and  it  ma  conte- 
quently  dangerous  to  trast  the  safety  of  100,000 
men,  and  the  issue  of  the  whole  undertaking  to  the 
chances  of  the  weather  or  n  naval  battle.  However, 
the  Gothic  fleet  was  beaten  and  destroyed  oflT 
Siuigaglio.  Narses  nevcrthclesi  resolved  to  march 
round  the  Adriatic.  This  road  presented  no  less 
fennidable  difiiculties :  the  whole  low  country  tnr 
versed  by  the  Po,  the  Adige,  &&,  and  their  count- 
less branches,  was  an  impassable  swamp  ;  the 
bridges  over  the  Po  and  the  Adige  had  been  broken 
down  by  the  enemy  ;  and  the  only  remaining  pat- 
sage  over  the  latter  river,  at  Verona,  was  guarded 
by  the  gallant  Tcias  with  a  strong  body  of  vetenui 
Goths.  Narses  consequently  chose  a  middle  coune. 
fie  coasted  the  Dalmatian  shore  of  the  Adriatic  ai 
fiir  as  the  northern  comer  of  that  sea,  whenee  hit 
army  continued  by  hmd,  while  the  fleet  took  a 
parallel  course  along  the  shore,  and  wherever  a 
river  or  a  canul  checked  the  progress  by  land,  the 
ships  conveyed  timber  and  other  materials  to  the 
6{Mit  fur  tlie  speedy  construction  of  bridges.  Thus 
he  reached  Ravenna,  Teias  being  all  the  while  quite 
unable  to  molebt  him.  He  remained  nine  days  in 
that  city.  Thence  he  marched  upon  Rimini,  and 
the  Gothic  garrison  having  dared  to  insult  him,  he 
drove  them  back  within  their  walls,  and  slew  their 
commander  Usdribs.  Without  losing  time  in  be* 
sit'ging  Rimini  he  proceeded  on  the  FUiminian  way 
to  Rome,  where  Iting  Totilas  awaited  him  with  his 
main  army.  They  met  in  the  plain  of  Lentaglio, 
between  Tngina  (Taginae,  Tadinae)  and  the  tombs 
uf  the  Gauls :  the  left  of  the  Romans  was  under 
tlie  immediate  coiuinand  of  Narses  and  Joannes, 
the  nephew  of  Vitalienus,  and  the  right  was  com- 
mandc-d  by  Valcrianus,  John  Phagas,  and  Dngis- 
theus.  The  Romans  carried  the  day :  6000  Goths 
foil  on  the  field,  and  king  Totilas  was  sbin  in  his 
flight :  his  armour  was  sent  to  Constantinople 
(July  .5o'2).  Teias  was  now  chosen  king  of  the 
(loth*.  Narses  reaped  the  fruits  of  his  victory  by 
receiving  the  keys  of  the  stmngebt  fortresses  of  the 
(roths  in  that  |>ortiun  uf  Ibily.  Rome  was  forced 
to  surrender  by  Da^istheusadiKtinguished  general, 
whose  name  and  that  of  his  colleague  Bessus  are 
strangely  connected  with  the  chances  of  warfare  ; 
for  it  was  Resbus  who  commanded  in  Rome  when 
it  was  reduut'd  by  the  Cioths  in  546,  a  misfortune 
which  he  afterwards  retrieved  by  reducing  Petia, 
the  bulwark  of  the  empire  towards  the  Caucasus, 
over  which  Dagistheus  was  appointed  commander  ; 
and  Dagistheus  having  been  compelled  to  surrender 
Petra  again  to  the  Persians,  took  in  his  turn  his 
revenue  by  reducing  Rome.  In  the  course  of  the 
Gothic  war  Rome  had  been  Ave  times  taken  and 
retjiken :  in  .536  by  Ik'lisarius,  in  546  by  Totilas, 
in  .547  again  by  Belisiirius,  in  549  again  by  Toti- 
las, and  in  552  by  Narses.  Narses  despatched 
Vsilerian  to  the  Po  for  the  puqtosc  of  preventing 
the  fugitive  Goths  from  rullying  round  the  head- 
quarters of  Teias  at  Pavia  and  Verona;  but  Teias 
eluded  his  vigilance,  and,  aided  by  a  body  of 
trunks  whohc  alliance  he  had  bought,  suddenly 
broke  forth  from  behind  his  lines,  and  appeared  in 
Southern  Italy  to  avenge  the  death  of  Totilan. 
Rut,  instead  of  avenging  it,  he  shared  his  fate  on 
the  banks  of  the  Somus  (Draco),  a  little  river 
which  flows  into  the  bay  of  Naples  (M.ireh,  553). 
In  a  bloody  battle,  which  lasted  two  days,  the 
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Gothic  anny  wu  nttsriy  Jifcalud,  Toi 
countleM  number  were  iloiiit  and  tbe  xaA 
lated,  bat  wen  allowed  to  wididaw 
Italy:  thb  condhiim  waa  nerer  wdl  bl 
Nanet  now  maidicd  to  the  nortk,  ledad 
fortmt  after  the  other,  and  g»™««y  the  coi 
of  the  inhahitintt  thn>u|^  hit  film  yet  f 
and  fiuthftd  oondnct.  He  thonght  he  bad  i 
Italy  when  be  was  vndeeeived  bj  the  app 
of  a  hoit  of  75,000  Alemanni  and  Fiant 
came  down  the  Alpe  onder  Uie  *— "— "^  of 
gallant  dnket  of  the  Alemaami,  Leaiha 
BncoeUiniik  The  ^'*'*«aii  vaagaaid,  chb 
by  Fulcarit,  a  brave  but  imah  Hcralais  wai 
piecet  in  the  amphitheatre  oC  Panaa,  aadi  I 
of  the  eflbrtt  of  Nanea,  the  barbariaBt  nisk 
into  Southern  Italj.  Lteatharia  nvmed 
and  Calabria,  and  BooeeUinna  plandned  Ca 
Lneania,  and  Bmttium  ;  but  they  aroc  ■ 
midable  at  marauder*  tlmn  aa  loldicn  ;  thi 
overrun  the  coantry,  but  they  npprciinl 
much  to  be  able  to  mmntain  themaelvct  m 
they  consequently  thought  of  ictanui^tet] 
Their  ruikt  were  thinned  tkimigh  ItMii 
easet,  to  which  Lentharia  fisll  a  Ticim  e 
whole  band,  and  while  Bucealliaai  «■ 
near  Capoa,  Narara  came  on  with  ha  i 
and  ilew  him  and  hit  feUowcca  in  a  Bote  1 
Catilinom,  on  the  Vnltumuab  Anthmfl 
out  of  30,000  men  only  5000  eecapcd  m  i 
tie.  The  powerof  the  Ootha  waa  new  irM 
ruined,  and  luXf  waa  onoe  mon  a  mvibb 
Roman  empire,  which  Jnatinimi  mmlly 
and  organised  by  hia  ftrntftue  **  Pmgmaika.* 

was  appointed  goremor  of  Italy,  and  tNk 
residence  at  Ravenna. 

During  many   auhaeqaent  yeart  tbe  i 

Narses  u  not  onoe  mentioned ;  hat  w» 

but  presume  that  in  laguIatiBg  tbe  d 
affiiirs  of  Italy  he  acted  in  a  way  that  di^ 
to  his  geniut,  although  wa  know  that  1 
duct  was  iar  from  being  free  ftem  avaii 
5G3  lie  liad  an  opportnnitv  of  prariag  tto 
still  the  old  general.  Vidinna,  cornea,  e 
fierce  revolt  in  Verona  and  Dfcada,  and  « 
ported  by  some  Franka  and  a  band  of  A 
under  Amingus,  who  nuula  — ^  havoc  ia 
Italy,  till  Narses  fell  upon  them  and  cnA 
at  once,  whereupon  Verona  mi^i  Bkbb 
mitted.  Sindual,  a  chief  of  the  Heralei^  i 
served  Narset  fidthfully  during  many  yw 
tated  the  example  of  Vidinua  *»»d  almied  I 
but  while  Nanet  spared  the  lifo  of  the  a 
ordered  Sindual  to  be  hanged»  ao  inceaitd 
at  his  want  of  loyalty.  Three  Tidaria 
great  joy  in  Constantinople  ;  but  the  ifrrtt* 
tinian,  which  took  place  in  the  aan»  year* 
accession  of  Justin,  were  heavy  checka  a 
influence  of  Nanet  at  the  imperial  ceart,  an 
contributed  to  his  ruin. 

The  death  of  Justinian  and  the  ezticn 
Narses  caused  two  movrmenta  of  giaat  iai 
The  administration  of  the  giaut  aaaich 
was  vigorous    but  oppreative  •  and  altha 
Gothic  war  had  impoveriahed   that  nahan 
try  to  an  enormoot  degreeii  ha  eztiacted 
coin  from  its  inbabitanta.     ITad  ha  cant 
tend  a  proportionate  thaia  of  it  into  the 
treatnry,  he  might  have  oontianed  hia  a 
withuatfeeling  the  coniequencea  ;  bat  itnp 
he  wat  leia  lUieral  ta  Jaacln  than  la  JmSm 
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the  wealth  and  oriental  Iturariet  with  which  he 
Burmnndcd  himself  in  hit  palace  at  Rarenna  ex- 
cited the  indignation  of  the  Romant.     Daring  the 
life  of  Justinian,  however,  they  did  not  complain, 
knowing  that  every  attempt  to  shake  Justinian*! 
confidence  in  his  great  minister  would  have  been 
in  vain  ;    hut  no  sooner  was  he  dead  than  a  depu- 
tation of  Romans  waited  upon  his  successor,  ex* 
poHtng  the  extortions  of  Narses,  and  declaring  that 
they  would  prefer  the  rude  yet  frank  despotism  of 
the  Ooths  to  the  system  of  craft  and  avarice  carried 
on  by  th(>ir  present  governor.     Their  complaint* 
were  not  only  listened  to  with  attention,  but  were 
taken  up  by  Justin  as  a  pretext  for  getting  rid  of 
a  man  who  was  not  Jiia  creature,  and  Narses  was 
consequently  dismi&sed,  and  Longinus  appointed  in 
his  stead.     He  might  have  borne  his  disgrace  with 
magnanimity  but    for  the    insulting  message  of 
the    empress   Sophia,  who    bade    him  leave  the 
profession  of  arms  to  men,  and  resume  his  former 
occupations  among  the  eunuchs,  and  spin  wool  with 
the  maidens  of  the  palace.     Stung  to  the  quick  by 
this  woman-like  yet  ungenerous  taunt,  Narses  an- 
swered that  ^  he  would  spin  her  such  a  thread  as 
she  would  not  imravel  during  her  life.**    {**"  Narses 
dicitur  haec  respousa  dedisse :    Talem   se  eidem 
telam  orditurum  qualem  ipsa,  dum  viveret,  depo- 
itere  non  posset,**  Paul  Diacon.  de  GesL  Lomg,  ii 
<>.)     Narses  retired  quietly  from  office  and  took  up 
hi»  residence  at  Naples.     An  opportunity  for  gra- 
tifying iiJH  revenge  was  at  hand.     The  Longobards 
were  meditating  an  invasion  of  Italy,  a  scheme  of 
which  Ju»tin  was  well  aware  when  he  dismissed 
Narses,  who  was,  however,  the  only  man  able  to 
prevent  such  a  calamity.     ^  Full  of  rage,**  says 
Paulus  Duiconus  (/.  c),  '^  Narses  sent  measengert 
to  the   Ijongobards,   and   invited  them  to   le«ve 
the  poor  fields  of  Pannonia  and  take  possession  of 
rich  Italy.     At  the  same  time  he  sent  them  all 
kinds  of  fruits  and  other  products  of  Italy,  in  order 
to  make  them  greedy  and  hasten  their  arrival.** 
King  Alboin  accordingly  descended  from  the  Alps 
into  Italy.     No  sooner,  however,  was  Nanea  in- 
formed of  it,  than  he  repaired  to  Rome,  and  tried 
to  soothe  the  emperor  by  a  submissive  letter.    The 
invasion  of  Italy,  however,  of  which  he  could  not 
but  accuse  himself  as  the  cause,  preyed  upon  his 
mind,  and  he  died  of  grief  (568).   AU  this  appears 
strange  ;  his  conduct  seems  unaccountable  ;   and 
weighty  doubts  have  been  raised  by  competent  hi** 
torians  against  the  authenticity  of  the  tale.     Bat 
severe  critics,  Pagi,  Muratori,   Horatius  Rkmcua, 
Petavius,  &c.,  as  well  as  the  more  modem  La  Bean 
and  Gibl>on,  are  of  opinion  that  there  is  no  ground 
for  disbelieving  it.     One  might  ask,  why  the  em- 
peror did  not  immediately  resent  his  treachery  ? 
and  how  Narses,  after  playing  such  a  dangeroos 
game,  could  venture  to  repair  to  Rome,  instead  of 
joining  the  Longobards  ?     The  fibct  of  the  Romans 
bcin^  disiifTected  to  Justin  and  devotedly  attached 
to  Nari^s  does  not  explain  the  mystery.     The  fol- 
lowing hypothesis  might  perhaps  throw  some  light 
on  the  matter.     The  ambition  of  Narses  was  not 
only  unlimited,  but  it  was  coupled  with  that  irri- 
table and  resentful  temper  which  is  peculiar  to  wo- 
men and  eunuchs.     His  deposition  was  sufficient 
to  i^use  the  former,  and  the  bitter  taunt  of  the 
empress  Sophia  could  not  but  provoke  the  latter. 
He  thus  invited  the  I»ngobards,  not  in  order  that 
they  might  conquer  lutly,  but  to  compel  Justin  to 
put' him  once  mure  ut  the  head  of  the  army,  since 
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he  was  the  only  man  who  covid  check  the  borlN^ 
rians  ;  and  bad  deaUi  not  prertntad  him  ba  w«Mld 
oertainlj  have  triomphod  ov«r  his  enamita,  and 
taken  ample  revenge  for  the  tasnlts  he  had  saffsiad. 
Soch  stratagems  have  often  been  invented  by  ad- 
venturers  aspiring  to  powv,  as  well  as  by  men 
high  in  office,  aiming  at  sliU  greater  power.  It  is 
said  that  Narses  attained  the  age  of  ninety-five. 
Gibbon  doubts  it,  and  pciliapa  not  without  reason. 
**  Is  it  probable,**  saya  he,  **  that  all  his  exploiu 
were  periormed  at  fborscoie  ?  **  It  is  certainly  not 
probable  ;  bat  when  Blncher  performed  his  great 
exploits  be  was  past  seventy,  and  ba  was  as  fresb 
in  the  field  as  a  yoong  man. 

Narses  was  ona  of  tbose  rare  men  who  are  dea- 
tined  by  Providence  to  rise  above  all  others,  and, 
according  to  circumstances  or  the  particniar  shape 
of  their  genias,  to  become  either  tba  benefiKtors  or 
tbe  scoorgcs  of  mankind.  Of  low  and  perbana 
barbarian  parentage,  sSave,  ennueb,  with  the  body 
of  a  boj  and  the  voice  of  a  woman,  ba  made  him- 
self equal  to  the  matest,  aivl  was  infcrior  to  none, 
for  bis  soul  was  that  of  a  bsro  ;  bis  mind,  bold  and 
inflexible  in  iu  reaolntioii,  was  yat  of  that  ebutic 
kind  that  adapts  itself  to  cirenmstances ;  and 
throogh  tbe  hdiyrinth  of  sebemes  and  intrignes  bis 
talents  guided  bim  with  tbe  same  seeontj  that 
leads  the  pbun  wanrior  on  tbe  brand  way  of  baroia 
action.  Eqnal  to  Belisarina  as  a  fsoiia],  ba  was 
his  superior  as  a  statesman  ;  bat  bir  Tirtoas  wan 
less  pure  than  those  of  the  nafortanate  baro  ;  and 
in  a  moral  point  of  view  be  stands  fiur  balow  bia 
rivaL  (Procop.  BttL  OiA,  ii.  \\  dtc,  iii.  it.  | 
PaoL  Diacon.  d»  QmL  Lrn^  ii.  1—6  ;  MawslHn. 
CSbroM. ;  Agatbias,  Ub.  L  ii. ;  2onar.  toL  iL  p.  68, 
Ac  ;  Cedrea.  pw  387  ;  Malela,  p.  88 1  Tbaopb.  p. 
301—206  (the  index  cooibonda  tbe  grsat  Naitea 
with  Narses  tba  general  of  Maarice  wSi  llberiai); 
Evagrius,  iv.  IM  ;  Anastasios,  Hmlar,  p^  62, 
ft&  ;  VUa  Joam.  iiL  p.  48  ;  Agndhis,  IMmr  Pmtr 
f^)  [W.  P.] 

N  A'SAMON  (N«r4Mir\  a  son  of  Ampbitbcmis 
and  Tritonis,  Uie  ancestral  biero 


of  tba  Nasi 

in  the  north  of  Afitica,  who  are  said  to  hava  derived 
their  name  ftauL  bim.  (ApoUoo.  Rbod.  it. 
1496.)  1L.8.] 

NA'SCIO,  a  Roaaan  diTbify,  pccaidi^ over  tba 
birth  of  children,  and  accordingly  a  yddesa  utk/lr 
ing  Lndna  in  b«  functions,  ud  anakgow  to  tba 
Greek  Eileitbyiae.  She  bad  a  saaetnary  in  tba 
neighboorbood  of  ArdsiL  (Cia.  dm  SmU  Dtor*  iii. 
18.)  [L.&] 

NASE'NNIUS,  C  asrved  aa  a  csatariM  in 
Crete,  under  Metelbis  CnticaB,  and,  after  tim  BMaa- 
sination  of  Julius  Gaaaar,  unitad  biBHilf  la  Qesia^ 
who  gave  bim  a  letter  of  intradBctioB  la  Ikilafc 
(Cic.  ad  BrmL  L  &) 

NASrCA,  an  i^mMB  in  tba  fanQy  af  tba 
Sdpioa.    [Sana] 

NASI'CA,  CAE'SIUS,  rnmBnailii  a  Bmmm 
k^  andar  INdloa  GalhM  ia  Bkitaia  (Jm,Am». 
xu. 40)    [OALLtra, DiDiiiiLl 

a  waahiky  (i 


NASIDIB^US,  a  waahby  (hmlm) 
who  gava*  a  mppar  la  llawianas,  wbiek  HaiMa 
ridieidea  so  OBBaidlbny  ia  tba  a^litll  Mifaa  af  bb 
sscond  book.    It  amaia  fron  t.  8L  iI 
was  tbe  enpicisa  af  NMidlsMM.    tba 
tell  OS  that  NasidisBW 
is  ptobabla  that  tba 
not  vary  Ukaly  tbal  H< 
in  Ibis  way  a  aaa  wba 


Ilia  NASO, 

wilh  b>>  tompan}'.     There  i>  anolber  Nmiilieniu 
DienlioBFd  by  Mania!  (Tii.  54). 

NASI'DIUS.  CJ.  «  L.«,  WM  «nt  bj  Pompey. 
in  B.  c.  40,  wilb  a  dni  ni  uilHn  ibips  to  Klien 
Munlia,  wlien  it  wu  bfiirged  bj  Cwhu''*  lR»p*, 
under  tbe  commuid  of  D.  Brutut.  He  wu  unalje, 
howBTer,  id  iffctt  hii  obJKt,  wu  defenud  bj 
Brntuii,  and  Hed  U  Afrio,  when  it  Kppmrt  tJiBt  be 
hod  Ihscemnundof  thsP«in|KKui  deiri.  (Cut.  fi.C 
ti.  3—7  i  Cie.  ad  All.  iL  17  I  Anetor.  St//.  Jfr. 
6*.  Sn.)  After  the  eonqaeil  of  Aihoi  b;  Coettr. 
Nuidins  pmbablf  H«d  la  S|aia  (md  fallowed  the 
fortmiea  of  At  Pampcian  fhj,  bul  be  ii  not  men- 
tioued  agnin  for  lorne  lime.  Cicero, in  hiaserenth 
Pbllippic  (c  it),  ipoiki  oFui  L.  VigidiDi),  ■  Ronuui 
HjirM,  who  had  united  bim  in  luppmiing  iha 
eontpimey  of  Calilioe.  and  who  wu  at  that  * 
(B.t  JSJeDgHgadin  leryinp  toiHips  tn  oppoM 
tnnj  at  Matiiui.  For  L.  Viiidiu*  Orelli  prn 
to  i«d  U  Nuidiaa,  which  occnn  in  a  (st  u 
•cripti,  bul  Gnmloni  ohjecti  (ad  toe.)  that 
uiilikelT  th«  Pompey  wonld  have  ginn  hii 
comnuuid  of  a  floe^  onleu  bo  hod  held  ttmit  ofliM 
in  the  aCate,  sod  we  know  lb>t  ihe  nppBllalli 
Roman  equea  was  not  applied  Id  a  pcnufi  aftf 
had  beenqDBntor.     But  whether  lh»  jxwihk  r 


till  B.  c  3.%  when  bo 
prinoipnl  offiten  «f  Sox.  Pompc}-,  who  deicrled  lo 
Antony  upon  the  biliog  (onuiiet  of  the  fomei'. 
(Appiin,  B.(:  r.  133.)  He  condnaud  faiibful  to 
the  firtqnei  of  Antony  in  the  ciiril  war  between 
llim  nnd  Oclavian,  nod  commanded  part  of  An- 
lony'B  Heel,  which  wu  defeated  by  Agrippn  oiT 
Palroe.  in  D.  C  31.  picrian*  to  the  deniiw  bnltic 
of  Aeiian.  (Dion  Cim.  1.  13.)    The  i 


1 


NASO,  JU'LIUS,*! 
and  Tacitua,  both  of  whom  iatCToMd  tb3 
much  in  hiinucen,  whenbe  bxanwk^bM 
the  public  office*  of  tlie  ttaXe  (PIiel.  £to.  H. 
One  of  Pliny*!  lellera  (iv.  6)    b  ■iti1riM»i1 1 

NASO.  I..  DCTA'VIUS,  wbMC  ben*  < 
FJiTina.  praetar  deaigaUua  in  K.  ci.  AS.  (1 
a  Fr.  i.  2.  g  3.) 

NASO.  CN.OTACrLIUS,  m 

Cinn  to  the  notice  uid  Eitodi  of  Adlu^  1 
4fi.    (Cicoil/lM.  liii.  33.> 

NASO,  OVI'DiUS.     fOvtBiw.1 

NASO,  SE'XTIUS,  ooe  af  ilJ  o^ 
Bgainit  Cfteur,  h.  c  **,     (AnnMi,  ft  C  3. 

NASO.  VALE-BIUS.  wl.?h^)M<M] 
pnielai,  wa>  aeat  to  Smynik  in  *,  o.  is,mi 
mtend  the  «?"*■ ■"  -  • •-  --  "*■  -  - 


.  S6]. 


NASO,  P.  a  man   wbom  Cicero  ipeakt  of  u 

riilipp.  iii.  lU).  Ho  Uem.'  tr'b^'t'ho'Hme  u 
Saau.  the  EUfnTi  whom  Cicero  mentioned  in  a  letlvr 
in  tlio  preceding  yew  {ad  AH,  lii.  17).  The  gen- 
tile name  of  Nbm  doea  not  occur. 

NASO.  M.  ACTO'RIUS.  [Acronios,] 
NASO,  ANTO'NlUS,a  tribune  of  the  pne- 
lorinn  iroopfc  a.  u.  fil)  (T«,  Hisl.  i.  SO).  He  may 
be  the  lanapaaon  u  the  L.  Anloniua  Nuo,  who, 
at  «o  learn  ftani  coini,  vaa  procutator  of  Bitbynla 
in  the  reign  of  Veapaiian,  (Ecfchel,voL  ii.p.  «CI4.) 
NASO,  L.  A'XiUS,  only  mentioned  on  ceina, 
a  tpccimeo  of  which  i>  anneisd.     The  obiene  re- 

with  N*BO.  a.  c  ;  the  r<vene,  Diana  in  a  chariot 
drawn  by  «Bj[fc  with  one  dog  befurB  hei  niul  two 


r  in  Coeear,  bat  QoMiu  ii 


NASO,  Q.  VOCO'NIUS,  %h»  yndrrHM 
m  the  uia)  of  ClueoUku,  K.  c  e«.  Sian  Oi 
one  paiuge  call,  bim  Q.  Nuo  <pn>  Ckm^  t 
and  in  another  Q.  Vocotti*  (lUL  e.  St\  tit 
and  Klota,  in  thdi  aotta  upm  fining  u 
make  two  diOerenl  penona  MM  af  Q.  Va 
Nuo,  namely  Q.  VoeDoin^  tl>«  jadn  €^ 
and  (i.  Nn»,  iho  praetor.  But  MWik  M«i 
HIiifactorily  (iff  JaiDja.  p.  I-2I),  i^QaHc 
otdy  to  one  pcnon,  the  judax  ai^aaln^  pi 
not  nnrTCTor  tbal  tbe  jadion  qMMfaM 
appointnl  to  preaid*  in  tho^  ^i^  vM 
pnetan,  from  tbeir  liioiiad  inHibCT,  art 
mtend  to,  and  thai  acconlingly  •  «Mtv  I 
jndei  qnaotUauia  would  ool  be  to  tturiM 
Xhii  opinion  of  Msdrig  )■  «]««  »^tii^i|  b*  1 
(ad  «c.  I'rr.  p.  aai>  fwoo  bTSTm^ 
F1.CCUE,  E.  c  iS,  apmk.  {t.  21)  «f  Q.  K. 
haringbevn  piaetoi.  bnt  Iha  yew  of  bk  hhi 
it  unknown.     (Orelli,  ChUHu,  7W(.  «.  94».) 

NATA'US,  ANTCVNIUS.  «  %i>m 
wni  one  of  Pico"!  frionda,  and  jaiMA  ^ 
couapitacy  agmnet  Nero,  a.  d,  K,  bn  I 
become  lU'iiecIed.  and  being  UmatoM^  «t 
torture,  he  diiclcoed  the  nuna  of  tbe  ooni 
nnd  Ihoi  eacnped  ptiniahiiMni.  fTae.  iIm.  i 
5*— *6.  71.) 

NATA'LIS.  CAECI'1.1113,  |]i>  pma 


[P«ui 


I ;  but  lh_. 

data  for  decidinn  the  qoeatlm, 
Aom.  Tifo/tinii.  i  19.) 

NATA'LIS,  MINU'CIUS  « 
There  „  n  reecripl  of  Tnjna  m  » 
(Dig.  a.  111.  13.1.  9),  who  <vaa  piubablraa 
>ul,  and  may  be  the  juriti  Nntdu.  |j|  ^y  p 
of  the  Dis«l  bi<  name  ii  writioi,  MMniin,Ni 
Tbu  peruii  appeHra  to  heni  b^  k^  ..^^ 
aagar.  Th«  l«lla»  of  Plipy  || 
friend  Minucin*  way  c-  '  " 
Minocitu  I'undnnD*.    (I      -  - 

The  time  of  the  jnriei  Kauj 


NATTA. 

prior  to  tlial  of  Salvias  Julianui,  by  the  fiwt  thai 
Julianu*  wrote  notes  in  six  books  Ad  (aond,  in) 
Minitium  or  Ad  Miniciuin,  from  which  bodes  thtn 
are  some  citations  in  the  Digest  (6.  tit.  1.  s.  61). 
In  one  passage,  the  tenth  book  of  the  woric.  Aid 
Minitium  is  cited  (Dig.  19.  tit.  1.  s.  11.  §  15),  bat 
as  Zimmem  suggests,  z.  is  a  blunder  for  t. 

Pomponius  (Dig.  19.  tit  1.  s.  6.  §  4)  qnotet 
Minicius  as  quoting  Sabinus.  [O.  L.] 

NATTA  or  NACCA,  "a  fuller"  (Fettni, «.  v, ; 
Appul.  MeL  ix.  p. 636,  ed.  Onden.),  was  tha  nama  of 
u  family  of  the  Piiuiria  gens.  Natta,  or  Nata, 
which  we  find  upon  coins,  seems  to  be  tha  corraet 
orthography.  The  Nattae  are  very  rarely  mantioned, 
but  appear  to  have  been  a  very  ancient  fiunily. 
Cicoro  speaks  in  general  of  the  Pinarii  Nattae  aa 
noliiifiij  and  mentions  an  ancient  bronsa  statue  of 
a  Natta,  which  was  struck  by  lightning  in  the 
consulship  of  Torqaatus  and  Cotta,  B.  c.  65.  (Ck. 
</«/>«'.  i.  12,  ii.  20,21.) 

1.  L.  PiNARius  Natta,  magister  eqmtiim  to 
the  dictator  L.  Manlius  Capitolinua,  B.a  368,  and 
praetor,  B.  c.  349.  Livy  does  not  give  his  cogaO" 
men,  but  it  is  preserved  in  the  Fasti  GapitoUni. 
(Liv.  viL3,26.) 

2.  L.  (PiNARius)  Natta  was  the  brothtr  of 
the  wife  of  the  celebrated  tribune  P.  Ck)dius,  and 
obtained  a  seat  in  the  college  of  pontiffs  through 
the  influence  of  his  brother-in-law,  who  passed 
over  his  own  brother  in  favour  of  Natta.  Throiu^ 
his  connection  with  Clodius,  he  was  one  of  tha 
enemies  of  Cicero,  who  mentions  him  on  one  or  two 
occasions.  (Cic  pro  Dom,  45,  52,  ad  AU,  iv.  8,  b. 
§  3.)  The  gentile  name  of  Natta  is  only  men- 
tioned in  a  passage  of  Servius  {ad  Virg,  Aem,  TiiL 
2G9),  who  calls  him  Pinarius  Natta,  bat  tha 
genuineness  of  this  passage  has  been  called  in 
question  by  Wolf  {ad  Cic  pro  Dom,  I,  &).  Now 
as  we  read  of  only  one  wife  of  Clodioi,  namely, 
Fulvia,  it  has  been  usually  supposed  that  tha 
above  L.  Natta  was  the  brother  of  this  Fulvia, 
and  that  his  full  name  was  therefore  L.  Folvios 
Natta*  ;  but  Drumann  has  brought  forward  (Ch»- 
chicku  lioiHt^  vol.  ii.  p.  370)  reasons  which  ren- 
der it  very  probable,  that  Clodioa  had,  previoaa 
to  his  marriage  with  Fulvia,  married  another  wifo  of 
t))u  name  of  Pinaria,  and  that  L.  Natta  was  the  bro- 
ther of  the  latter  and  not  the  brother  of  Fnlvia.  The 
name  of  Natta  is  otherwise  unknown  in  the  Fulvia 
gens.  The  mother  of  Natta  and  of  his  sister  Pinaria 
married  a  second  time  L.  Murena,  conanl  B.  c.  62, 
and  we  consequently  find  Natta  described  aa  a 
8tep-8on  of  Murena.  (Cic  pro  MmrtH,  S5,  fro 
Dom.  52.) 

.3.  PiNARiuR  Natta,  a  client  of  Sejanoa,  and 
one  of  the  two  accusers  of  Crematiaa  Omlua,  Am  At 
25.  ( Tac.  Ann,  iv.  34.) 

4.  Natta,  a  person  satirised  by  Horace  {SaL  i. 
().  124)  for  his  dirty  meanness,  was  probably  a 
niemlter  of  the  noble  Pinarian  family,  and  therefore 
attacked  by  Horace  for  such  conduct. 

The  coin  annexed  refers  to  some  Pinarius  Natta, 
but  who  he  was  is  quite  uncertain.  The  obvana 
represents  a  winged  head  of  Pallas,  the  revana 
Victory  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  two  honaa. 


NAUCRATBSi 


114» 


•  Hence  we  frequently  find  NaUa  or  Noeta 
given  as  a  cognomen  in  the  Fulvia  gena,  as  ia  statad 
in  the  article  Fi'LVia  Okns  ;  but  if  Dniaiaiui^ 
supposition  is  correct,  and  we  baUeva  it  ii)  tkia  ia  a 

miktake. 


COIN  OF  PnfAMVS  NATTA. 

NAUBOlilDES  (HnMoXShnU  a  patrooymk 
from  Naoboloa,  and  acoordingiy  appUadtohia  loiia, 
Iphitoa  (Hob.  IL  iL  518)  andClytooaai  (ApoUon. 
Hhod.Ll35).  It  also  oocnra  aa  tha  nama  of  a 
Phaeadan.    (Horn.  Cbnn.  viii.  1 16.)      [L.  &] 

NAU'BOLUS  (NoMoAaf ).  I.  A  son  of  Lamna 
and  tha  fiuher  of  Clytoneoa,  waa  king  of  Tam^ira 
in  Boeotia.  (Apolk».  Rhod.  L  185,  te.,208; 
Orph.  Argom.  144  ;  Lyooph.  1068.) 

2.  A  son  of  Omy  toa,  and  frithcr  of  Ipliitiu,  was 
king  of  Pkoda.  (Horn.  IL  iL  618  ;  ApoUod.  L 
9.116.)  [L.8.] 

NAUCERUS,  a  ttatoaiy,  who  oada  a  panting 
wrestler.  (Plin.  zzzir.  &  a.  19.)  [P.  S.] 

NAUCLEIDES(NoMtiUlSi|t>  1.  A  Pktaaaii, 
the  leader  of  tha  fii^kn  who  iuTited  and  opened 
the  gates  for  tha  Thabana  who  aaiiad  npoo  Pl»- 
taeaa  &  a  431.  (Thoe.  iL  2 ;  Dem.  &  Nomrmn^ 
25,  p.  IS7&) 

2l  Ona  of  tha  two  Spartan  ephon,  aent,  aeeotd- 
ing  to  tha  Spartan  coatom,  with  the  kiDf  Fan- 
saniaa  into  Attiea  in  B.C.  403,  at  tha  tima  whan 
tha  Atheniana  were  bard  nrmmd  by  Lyaandar. 
Ho  antared  cofdiallr  into  the  plana  of  Panaaniaa 
for  defeatiBg  tha  dai(gna  of  LywDdar.  (XiD.iM- 
toi.iL  4.  9  86.)  He  is  periiapa  tha  sama  with  tha 
Nandddaa,  son  of  Polybiadaa,  whom  Lyaandar 
ridiealad  and  aamilad  on  aceomit  of  hia  obeai^  and 
loxorioiia  mode  of  lila  in  an  amembly  of  tha  pMole, 
to  Boeh  an  extant  that  ha  waa  near  being  axUad 
forthwith.  Tha  paopla,  howatar,  oootantad  tbam- 
selvaa  with  thraataning  him  with  banishment  if  ha 
did  not  refonn  hia  moda  of  life.  (Athoi.  xiL 
p.  550  d.)  [G.  P.  H.] 

NAU'CRATES  (NaaaHErft),  hiatotkaL  1.  A 
native  of  Camtoi,  who,  with  An&oclaa  of  Sphattns 
lent  a  som  of  money  to  Artamon  and  Apouodona» 
for  tha  laeoTOiT  of  which  a  aoit  waa  hwlltntad  bj 
Androdea  agamat  Lacritna,  tha  brother  of  Aita- 
mon.  Thb  mattar  ia  tha  aabgaet  of  tha  apaach  of 
DaaMwthenea  Ilfte  n^  AMjpfraa  wB^arjfnf^i^ 

2.  A  Ijdan  demapogoa,  who  indtad  tiM  Lj^ 
eians  to  oflfer  soma  frmtlaaa  roafatanca  to  M.  Bratm. 
(Phit  BrmL  pw  998,  h.)  [C  P.  ILJ 

NAU'CRATES  (NaaaHi  ^iX  Kt 
Samamad  JSbnpiAmfM,  and  tvmad  \if 
«.  Imteratm)  l^alifafaf  Wawyrlrfi,  wn 
pie  of  Isocatea.  Ha  b  mantk 
orators  who  oompalad  (n.&  852)  for 
oflbrodbyArtamiaia  for  tha  baat 
deltvand  onr  MananhwL  (Snidaa,  &«. 
ett&;  Galls.  68.)  Ha  wrola an  te  Mtjaal < 
riiatorie.  Fkem  tiM  inddntal  aotfaa  takan  af  Ua 
wiitiMi  bj  Ciearo  (Be  Ortt  iiL  44^  wa  mmj 
infor  that  na  ihand  in  and  dafondad  tha 
ofhiamronr.  InaMofUa 
ram  ({aintilkn  (8L  6)  thtt  ha 
tha  word  rrdan^  na  tha  affwprial 
for  tha  iMw  ar  owMifow  tha  ooMiimfoB  «f 


1. 

dfod^ 
tha 


tha 


caaa  in  ita  moat  flananl  aapact.  aa 
npriii  Umm  tKa  invHilwaf^Aa 
|£d. 
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NAUMACHIUS. 


NAUPLIUSu 


At  ItocratM  wrote  models  for  judicial  and  poli- 
tical orations,  Naucrates  famished  models  (none  of 
which  are  extant)  of  fimeral  orations,  celebrating 
men  of  public  fame.  (Dionys.  toI.  iL  p.  39*  ed. 
Sylburg.) 

Eustathius  twice  refers  to  a  commentaiy  on 
Homer  by  Nancratet  Erytkraeta^  who  may,  per- 
haps, be  regarded  as  identified  with  the  rhetorician 
bv  the  tenn  S(tj>huita  which  he  applies  to  him. 
(Fabric.  BiU.  Gnuv,  vol.  i.  pp.  484,  517.)  But 
the  manner  in  which  the  commentator  is  men- 
tioned by  Stephanus  Ryiantinus  («.  v.  Epv9^), 
solely  in  connection  with  the  commentary,  renders 
it  doubtful  whether  there  nmy  not  have  been  two 
of  the  Kime  name. 

'2.  Stobaeus  mentions  the  saying  of  one  Nan- 
crates,  whom  he  designates  6  aoipds  (vol.  i.  p.  390, 
cd.  Gaisford).  [  W.  M.  O.] 

NAL'CY'DES  (NowiJJtji),  an  Argive  sUtuary, 
the  son  of  Mothon,  and  the  brother  and  teacher  of 
Polycleitus  II.  of  Argos,  made  a  gold  and  ivory 
statue  of  Hebe,  which  stood  by  the  celebrated 
stitue  of  Hera  by  Polycleitus  I.  in  the  Heiaeum 
near  Mycenae ;  a  bronze  statue  of  Hecate  at 
Argos  ;  and  several  statues  of  athletes.  (Pans.  ii. 
1 7.  §  5,  22.  §  8,  vi.  6.  8  1, 8.  §  3,  9.  §  1.)  Tatian 
mentions  his  statue  of  Erinna  the  poetess.  (Adv, 
Grate,  51,  p.  1 1 3,  Worth.)  Pliny,  who  places  him  at 
01.  90,  B.C.  4*20  {H.N.  xxxiv.  8.  s.  19),  men- 
tions his  Mercury,  Discobolus,  uid  a  man  sacri- 
ficing a  ram  {Ibid.  §19).  Besides  his  brother 
Polycleitus,  Alypus  of  Sicyon  was  his  disciple. 
(Pans.  vi.  1.  §  2  ;  comp.  Thiersch,  Epochem^  pp. 
143,  150,  282,  283,  and  Sillig,  Caial,  Arilf, 
f.  r.)  [P.  S.j 

NA'VIUS.     [Narvius,  No.  1.] 

NA'VIUS,  ATTITS,  a  renowned  augur  in  the 
time  of  Taiquinius  Pri«cus.  In  his  boyhood  he 
showed  his  skill  in  the  art  l>efore  he  had  received 
nny  instruction  ;  but  after  he  had  been  taught  by 
the  KtruscanA,  he  excelled  all  the  augurs  of  his 
time.  The  moftt  extraordinary  proof  of  his  know- 
ledge of  aiiiniry  i»  relatiHl  in  the  legend  of  Tar- 
qiiiniiis  Phm-u^  Thin  king  proponed  to  double  the 
numiNT  of  the  equestrian  centuries,  and  to  name 
the  throe  new  ones  after  himvlf  and  two  of  his 
friends,  but  \vas  opposed  by  Navius,  because  Ro- 
mulus had  originally  arranged  the  equites  under 
the  sanction  of  the  auspices,  and  consequently  no 
altomtiun  could  be  made  in  them  without  the  same 
KiDctiun.  The  tile  then  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
king  thereupon  commandtrd  him  to  divine  whether 
what  hi?!  was  thinking  of  in  his  mind  could  be 
done,  and  that  when  Navius,  after  consulting  the 
heavtMis  dochirod  that  it  could,  the  king  held  out  a 
whetstone  and  a  razor  to  cut  it  with.  He  imme- 
diat'.'Iy  cut  it.  A  statue  of  Attus  was  placed  in 
the  comitium,  on  the  tt^'ps  of  the  senate-house,  the 
]i!aoe  wliere  the  minicle  had  been  wrought,  and 
iii'.tide  thf  statue  the  whetstone  was  preserved. 
Tlii'n^  was  a  current  n>port,  according  to  Dionysius, 
that  Attus  fell  a  victim  to  the  anger  of  Tarquin. 
Attus  Navius  seems  to  be  the  best  orthography, 
making  Attns  an  old  praenomen,  though  we  fre- 
quontiy  find  the  name  written  Attius.  (Liv.  i.  36  ; 
Flor.  i.  5  ;  Aurel.  Vict,  de  Vir.  III.  (» ;  Dionys.  iii. 
70 — 72  ;  Cic.  de  Jh'r.  L  17,  </e  Nat,  Deor,  iL  3, 
iii.  G,  de  lirp.  ii.  20  ;  Niebuhr,  HiU  of  liome^  voL 
L  pp.  3()0.  3<M.) 

NAUMA'CHIUS  ^Nav/iaxio}),  a  Gnomic  poet. 
Oi  the  a(;e  in  which  he  lived  nothing  is  known. 


In  additian  to  the  leim  wluch  bear  \Sm 
then  hM  been  cuujectunJIy  utribaled  to 
moral  poem,  Hugned  hj  Oener  to  Flioe 
which  Branbk  thinks  inMrior  to  tlio  know! 
dnctions  of  Nannuchina.  There  an  thiei 
ments  of  this  author  in  heauncten  preaen 
Sti>baeuB.  1 .  Eleven  lineo  of  what  aeeflia  k 
introduction  to  a  poem  on  the  duo  niineyii 
the  marriage  itato  on  the  part  of  women  ; 
troduction,  however,  diienoHing  from  marna( 
recommending  celiboey.  2.  Pifty-cuht  U 
what  seenii  to  be  the  poem  itaelt  The  i 
tioni  are  ezoeedingij  eomprehennve,  im 
most  tensiUe  and  prudent  directiona  far  I 
havioor  of  a  good  wife  to  a  wioo  and  to  a 
hosband,  for  ue  regulation  of  her  hoaaehoi 
choice  of  eompaniona,  and  her  dvMb  He 
proves  of  aecond  muriagea,  and  enjoini  d 
ness  and  discretion.  S.  Four  lines  and  a  | 
of  a  fifth,  depreciating  gold,  predoaa  iten 
pnrple  clothing.  The  mat  and  thiid  fii| 
have  more  of  poetry  than  the  larger  piea 
the  language  of  all  ia  pure,  and  the  atyiefl 
and  spirited.  It  must  haTe  been  from  a  m 
allusion  in  the  fint  to  the  aaperioritj  if  ed 
as  intrododng  to  a  myatic  mamage^  win 
viigin  becomes  queen  of  woaien«  that  the  sa|gi 
has  been  made  that  Namnaehins  was  a  Cki 
writer.  If  BO,  however,  we  eould  aot  have 
to  detect  in  the  second  eztiact  some  sllaiiiB  I 
injunctions  of  Scriptore  cm  the  sabject  Bm 
seems  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that  his  m 
were  purified  by  an  acquaintance  with  the  ■ 
of  ChristianitT.  (Stobaeua,  toL  iiL  ppi  2S 
234,  ed.  Gaisford  ;  translated  hf  Hi^  Qnt 
Stobaeus,  iv.  pw  164,  &e.  p.  I87,  ftc^  22^ 
Gaisford ;  Fabric.  BSbL  fJrme,  voL  L  ppi 
726.)  [  W.  ]L  t 

NAUTLIUS  (Ne^^iei).  i.  A  mi  si 
seidon  and  Am3rmone,  of  Aigoa,  a  famsos 
sator,  and  (ather  of  I^mietus  and  Dnmastur  ( Aj 
Khod.  i.  136,  &c  ;  SchoL  ad  ApoUm.  Rk 
1091).  He  is  the  reputed  fimnder  of  tiM  to^ 
Nauplia,  which  derived  ito  naanw  finim  him  ( 
ii.  38.  §  2,  iv.  35.  §2  ;  Schol.  ad  Skt^  Ond 
He  is  also  said  to  have  discovered  the  esntid 
of  the  great  bear.  (Theon,  ad  ArmL  Pham 
Pans,  viil  4B.  §  5  ;  Strab.  Tiii.  pu  368.) 

2.  A  son  of  Cly  toneua,  was  one  of  the  Ai|i 
and  a  descendant  of  NaupUna,  No.  1.  (Ai 
llhod.  i.  134.) 

3.  A  king  of  Euboea,  and  fiither  of  P^i 
Oeax  and  Nansimedon,  either  by  ClymoM  o 
iym  or  Hesione  (Apollod.  iL  1.  |  4).  01^ 
was  a  daughter  of  Catreus,  and  she  and  hs 
Aerope  had  been  given  by  their  &ther  to  Nai 
who  was  to  carry  them  to  some  fmtign  em 
but  Nauplias  married  Clymene,  and  gave  I 
to  Pleisthenes,  who  became  by  her  the  fat 
Agamemnon  and  Menelaus  (ApoUod.  iiL  % 
His  son  I'alamedes  had  been  eondeomed  ta 
by  the  Greeks  during  the  siege  ef  Tny,  i 
Nauplius  considered  bis  condemnation  to  bo 
of  injtistice,  he  watehed  for  the  retan  of  the  0 
and  as  they  approached  the  coaat  of  Enba 
lighted  torches  on  the  most  dangcnma 
coast  The  sailora  thus  misguided 
wreck,  and  perished  in  the  wavca  or  by  the 
of   Nauplius   (Pbilosir.   /f«r.  x.   11-   fid 

Eurip.  Ond,  472  iTntM,  ad  L^cemLAi  i} 
Fab.  116).   He  is  further  aaid  Wiiwm 
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▼engeance  on  the  Greeks  bj  sending  fidie  mesMget 
to  the  wives  of  the  heroes  fighting  at  Troy,  and 
thus  to  have  led  them  to  fiuthlessnew  towards  their 
husbands  or  to  self-destruction.  (Eustath.  ad  Horn, 
p.  24  ;  Tstetz,  /.  e. ;  Paus.  i.  22.  §  6.)      [L.  &] 

NAUSrCAA  (NoMriicaaXthe  daughter  of  Ah»- 
nous,  king  of  the  Phaeacians  and  Arete,  became 
the  friend  of  Odysseus  (Horn.  (XL  y'u  16,  &c.; 
comp.  Oo^*a8BU8).  Later  writers  represent  her  as 
the  wife  of  Telemachus,  by  whom  she  is  said  to 
have  become  the  mother  of  Perteptolis  or  Ptoli- 
porthus.  (Eustath.  ad  Horn,  p.  1796  ;  Diet.  Cret 
vi.  6.)  [L.8.] 

NAUSI'CRATES  (Nau<riJcprfTijf),  a  Greek 
comic  poet,  doubtfully  placed  by  Clinton  (F,  H. 
vol.  ii.  p.  xlv.)  among  the  writers  of  the  middle 
comedy.  Meineke  (Frag,  Com.  Graee,  voL  L 
p.  495)  infers  the  same  thing,  from  his  tragico- 
comic  style.  Suidas  (s.  v.)  attribates  to  him  two 
plays  ffavKXi/ipoi  and  Utfurls,  Athenaeus  (ix. 
p.  399,  e.),  when  giving  an  extract  from  the  play 
called  Utpcis,  calls  him  NameraUt;  bot  this  is 
clearly  an  error ;  or  it  may  be  a  shortened  form, 
similar  to  those  adduced  by  Lobeck,  in  his  edition 
of  Ag;1aophamus  (pp.  994,  996).  From  the  frag- 
ments preserved  by  Athenaeus,  consisting  of  twdve 
lines  from  the  Nav«cAiff>o(  and  three  from  the 
ll*p<rls^  we  can  infer  nothing  of  the  plot ;  but  there 
is  some  humour  in  his  inflated  description  of  the 
mullet  and  the  blue  shark  in  the  passages  from 
the  former  play.  These  passages  are  most  in- 
geniously dovetailed  and  amended  by  Meineke 
(voL  iv.  p.  575,  &c.).  (Fabric.  BiU,  Graee,  toI. 
iL  p.  471  ;  A  then.  /.  c  rii.  p.  296,  a.  p.  325,  e. 
p.330,b.)  [W.M.G.] 

NAUSI'MEDON.  [Nauplius,  No.  S.] 
NAUSI'NOUS  (NaiMfiroof),  a  son  of  Gdytsena 
by  Calypso,  and  brother  of  Nansithous.  (HeSb 
Thtog.  1017  ;  Eustath.  ad  /fom.  p.  1796.)  [L.S.] 
NAUSrPHANES  ( Nowrw^nif ),  a  naUve  of 
Took,  attached  to  the  philosophy  of  Democritnt, 
and,  according  to  Sextus  Empiricus,  a  disciple  of 
Pyrrhon.  lie  had  a  lai^e  number  of  pupils,  and 
Mas  particularly  famous  as  a  rhetorician.  Epicums 
was  at  one  time  one  of  his  hearers,  and  as  he  could 
not  deny  this,  though  he  was  anxious  to  be  con- 
sidered a  self-tiiight  mnn,  he  was  obliged  to 
content  himself  with  ubuKing  him,  and  maintaining 
that  he  had  lennit  nothing  from  him.  (Cic  de  Nat. 
Deor.  i.  2(s  33  ;  Diog.  Laert.  ix.  69, 102,  x.  8, 14; 
Sext.  Empir.  wir.  MatM.  i.  I,  p.  2l5.>  [C.  P.  M.] 

NAUSITHOUS  (Nawr(eooi).  1.  A  son  of 
Poseidon  and  Periboca  the  daughter  of  Earymedon, 
was  the  father  of  Alcinous  and  Rhexenor,and  king 
of  t)ie  Phaeacians,  whom  he  led  from  Hypereia  in 
Thrinacia  to  the  inland  of  Scheria,  in  order  to  escape 
from  the  Cycloi)e».  (Hom.  Od.  vi.  7,  &c  vii.  56, 
6ic.  viii.  564  ;  Apollon.  Rhod.  iv.  547.) 

2.  [Nai'sinous.]  [L.  8.1 

NATJTES  or  NAU'TIUS.  (NAirriA  OBNa.] 
NAUTIA  GENS,  an  ancient  patrician  gens,  a 
member  of  which  obtained  the  consulship  as  eariy 
ns  B.  c.  488.  It  claimed  to  be  descended  fixmi 
Natl  tins  or  Nautes,  one  of  the  companions  of 
Aeneas,  who  was  said  to  have  brought  with  him 
the  Palbdium  from  Troy,  which  was  phued  under 
the  care  of  the  Nautii  at  Rome.  (Dionys.  vi.  4  ; 
Virg.  Am.  v.  704,  with  the  note  of  Servius.)  Like 
many  of  the  other  ancient  gentes,  the  Nautii  dis- 
appear from  history  about  the  time  of  the  Samnita 
wars.  AlltheNaQtiiborathesiinMiiieof  RirriLViL 
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NAXUS  (NiCeof),  a  MO  of  PokoM  and  hfhm 
of  Lencippna,  gava  hbname  to  tha  idBad  of  Nazoa, 
which  had  befeiv  been  called  Dia.  (Died.  r. 
51.)  [L.8.] 

NAZA'RIUS.  The  nintli  |rfeoe  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  '^PtoegyriciVeterea**  [see  Drb- 
PANIU8]  bears  the  title  NamrU  Pammriem  Cm- 
ttoMtino  Aw^wala.  It  was  delirered  at  Rome  (c  88) 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  year  of  the  Caesarit 
Crifpns  and  Constantine,  which  commenced  on  the 
1st  of  March  A.D.  321  (cc.  1,2).  It  is  cfaieAjr 
oocupied  with  the  praises  of  Cooalantine*  tlie 
fiither,  who  is  proposed  as  the  bright  exemplar  of 
erery  firtae  to  us  sons^  The  cfacnmstance  that 
the  emperor  was  not  present  (a  8,  comp^  c.  86)9 
renders  the  grossness  of  the  fiattaiT  somewhat  lesa 
odious.  With  regard  to  the  author  we  find  two 
notices  in  the  Teraion  of  the  Eusebian  Chronicle  by 
Jerome,  the  one  under  A.n.  315,  **Naauini  in- 
signis  rhetor  habetor  ;**  the  odier  under  a.  d.  857* 
**  Naaarii  rhetoris  filia  in  eloqnentia  patri  co- 
aequatnr,**  both  of  wbich  we  may  finriy  conclude 
refer  to  iJie  author  of  thia  oration.  Auaonint  dso 
notices  incidentally  an  **  iDiatrious  **  ibetoridan, 
Naiariua,  who  may  be  the  same  penoo.  (iV^ 
Burdig.  ziv.) 

The  eighth  piece  in  the  aboTo  coUectica,  i^led 
Fmctrti  PoMfauriatM    dttuMatduut    Amom^o    disoteik 

*  ••*»•*■   WW         ^     ^^V^*  JlrW*   ^V*^W  ^i^^^^B^P*l^*WW*^^^F  •*  ^BOV^^^raF  WP^^^^l^^^ 

from  the  resemblance  in  style  aa  well  aa  fkom  an 
exprceiien  in  the  ninth  (c.  80),  ia  geneiaHy  beliefad 
to  be  also  the  work  of  Nasuina.  It  waa  pio- 
nounced  at  Tn&fee  by  a  native  of  Gaul  (a  1)*  ia 
the  year  a,d.  818,  and  celebistee  in  the  aeet 
tuivid  lengwage  the  victorj  orer  MaasptlML  (Far 
authoritiea  and  iUustratiooa  tee  the  reiiweaceaat 
the  end  of  DmBPAinii%  EvMMmuai  Jf amba- 
T1NU&)  [W.  R.] 

NEAERA  (NAu^).  1.  A  nymph,  who  I  iwi 
by  Helioe  the  mother  of  Lampetia  and  PhnolMk 
(Horn.  Od.  zii.  I88w) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Pereua,  and  the  wtfe  af  A1mi% 
by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of  Am,  CephfH^ 
and  Lycurgua.  (ApoUod.  iil  9.  §  1 ;  Km^  fiiLi. 
5  8,  who  alia  her  the  wife  of  AutohcnL) 

8.  Gne  of  the  daaghteia  of  Nieba.  (Apolloli 
iii.  5.  §  8.) 

4.  The  wife  of  Strymon,  and  mother  of  BiadMk 
(ApoUod.  iL  1.  i  2.) 

5.  A  nymph,  who  became  by  Ziua  the  BoAor  of 
Aegle.      (Vug.  Edeg.  il  20;   eoan.  AmUJ^ 

N0.1.)  nuaj 

NEALCES  (N«iU«i|ffX  a  paintsr  who  lewiAii 
in  the  time  of  Aimtna,  ■.  a  1145.  PhrlMdi  nhrtM 
that,  when  Aratus  waa  dcatroying  tha  piiitme  of 
the  tyranta,  Mefamthiua^  pictara  of  Aristratna  wm 
saved  by  the  interceerien  of  Nsafcai,  who  pirfnled 
over  with  a  black  colour  the  figuia  of  AitemtM, 
but  left  the  vest  of  the  pieturt  nlnjaid  (Phrt. 

^mt  18).    Pliny  flMBtioiia  with 

Venus  and  his  nafal  battle  between 
and  the  PersiaBs  ( Al  JV.  mr.  1 1.  a. 
A  curioas  story  ia  told  of  another  of  hia 
Plinr  (zxxT.  10.  iL  88.  §30).  Hia 

andria  waa  also  a  pabtsr  (DkAytmai  tm,  

Alex.  .SNm.  IT.  p.  881,0.)    Hia  rnlaur  grfa<g  ftk 
genua  also  became  a  disHngnlriiad  wtmm,  t^*B.\ 

NEANTHBS  (MsdvHt),   of   ~ 
about  ■.&  Ml,  and  waa  a  dbflbl 
Philin»a,wha  hiMelf  had  hesn  •  dMpla  af 
ciatea.    Ho  wm  •  vgloni 
I  of  hkiefyt  Mt  vMy  tHBty 
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at,  to  form  any  judgment  of  his  menti.  The 
rarious  authon,  however,  that  quote  him  aeem* 
with  mre  exceptions,  to  place  great  reliance  on  his 
accuracy  and  judgment.  He  is  very  loi^Iy  referred 
to  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  and  by  Athenaeus,  and 
by  several  of  the  early  Christian  writersi  as  well 
as  by  others.  Vossius  {<U  Hid.  Oroec,  cap.  xv.) 
refers  to  several  of  them,  but  by  &r  the  most  com- 
plete list  is  that  given  by  Clinton  (F.  H.  voL  iii. 
p«  509).  'He  gives  as  the  writings  of  Neanthos: 
1.  Memoirs  of  king  Attalus.  2.  Helienica.  3. 
Lives  of  illustrious  men.  4.  Pythagorica.  5,  Td 
KOTcl  ir6Ki¥  fivOiKd.  G.  On  Purification.  7. 
Annals.  He  probably  also  wrote  an  account  of 
Cyzicum,  as  we  may  infer  from  a  pasage  in 
Strabo  (p.  45).  And  Harles  (Fabric  BUU,  Groee. 
vol.  ii.  p.  311,  voL  vi.  p.  134)  attributes  to 
him  a  work  wtpi  ttcucofiikias  /^ropiic^f,  as  well 
ns  many  panegyrical  orations.  (Vossius,  Clinton, 
Harles,  //.  cc. ;  Westermann,  GemJL  der  Qrikk, 
BfredL^,m,)  [W.lLai 

NEAUCHUS  (N<apxo».)  1.  Tyrant  of  iW 
or  Velia  in  Magna  Oraecia,  known  only  from  an 
anecdote  of  him  in  connection  with  the  philosopher 
Zenon,  whom  he  put  to  the  torture  for  having  con- 
spired ai^inRt  bin  life.  [Zknon].  (Diod.  x.  Exe. 
Wdt's.  p.  557,  Ejtc.  Vai.  p.  36  ;  VaL  Max.  iii.  3. 
ext.  3  ;  Diog.  Laert.  ix.  29.) 

2.  A  friend  and  follower  of  Agathocles,  who 
was  sent  by  him  to  Syracuse  with  the  tidings  of 
his  successes  in  Africa.     (Diod.  xx.  16.) 

3.  A  Torentine,  who  adhered  to  the  cause  of 
the  Romans  throughout  the  second  Punic  war,  not- 
withstanding the  defection  of  his  countrymen.  He 
was  on  terms  of  friendly  intimacy  with  Cato  the 
Censor,  wlio  lived  in  his  house  after  the  recapture  of 
Tarentum  by  Fabius  Maxinms  (b.  c.  209),  and  de- 
rived from  him  instruction  in  the  tenets  of  the  Pytha- 
gorean philosophy,  of  which  Nearchus  was  a  follower. 
(Pint.  Qa,  Afaf'2  ;  Cic.  de  Sen.  12.)      [E.  H.  B.] 

NEARCHUS  (N€opxoO»  wn  of  Androtimus, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  friends  and 
officers  of  Alexander.  He  was  a  native  of  Crete, 
but  settled  nt  Amphipolis.  (Arr.  Ind,  18  ;  Diod. 
xix.  1 9.  Stophanus  Byzantinu%  c  v.  Airnf,  calls  him 
a  native  of  Lcte  in  Macedonia,  but  this  is  certainly 
a  niisttoke.)  Of  his  family  or  parentage  we  know 
nothing,  but  he  appears  to  have  occupied  a  promi- 
nent position  at  the  court  of  Philip,  where  he 
attached  himself  to  the  party  of  Alexander,  and 
was  banished,  together  with  Ptolemy,  Harpalus, 
and  others,  for  participating  in  the  intrigues  of  the 
young  prince.  After  the  death  of  Philip,  he  was 
recalled,  and,  in  common  with  all  those  who  had 
BulTL'red  on  the  samo  account,  treated  with  the 
utmost  distinction  by  Alexander.  (Plut  AUjt.  10; 
Arr.  A  nab.  iii.  G.)  After  the  conquest  of  tlie 
maritime  provinces  of  Asia,  Nearchus  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  government  of  Lycia,  together  with 
the  adjoining  provinces  south  of  the  Taurus  (Arr. 
/.  c.\  a  post  which  he  continued  to  fill  without 
interruption  for  Hve  years.  In  B.  c.  329  he  joined 
Alexander  at  Zariaspa  in  Bactria  with  a  force  of 
Greek  mercenaries  ;  and  from  this  time,  instead  of 
returning  to  his  government,  he  accompanied  the 
king  in  his  subsequent  campaigns.  He  appears 
to 'have  held  at  first  the  rank  of  chiliarch  of  the 
hypaspists,  a  somewhat  subordinate  situation  ;  but 
hia  acquaintance  with  naval  matters,  as  well  as  the 
personal  favour  he  enjoyed  with  Alexander,  in- 
duced the  latter  during  his  Indian  expedition  to 


confide  to  Neuchvt  the  Aiti  *«»—«m1  gf  ^ 
which  h«  had  enaed  to  be  cuBMnctod  < 
Hydatpea.  (Axr.  .^faofii  it.  7. 1  4,  80. 1 1 1 
i  6,  Ind,  18.)  During  the  deasnt  ef  thai 
and  die  Indus  to  the  lee,  hie  dntiae  wen  cog 
tively  easy,  and  be  ia  only  mmtioncd  ae  eon 
ing  the  fleet  whenerer  the  king  himaelf  « 
with  it;  bat  it  is  erident  that  lie  bad  gira 
cient  proof  of  bis  ddU  and  cnpedtj,  ea  thai 
Alexuder,  after  having  imached  t£e  moeth 
Indoa,  meditated  the  aending  mond  hia  si 
sea  from  thence  to  the  Penian  galC  be  gia 
oepted  the  offer  of  Ncaichiu  to  vndertal 
command  of  the  fleet  duing  tfain  biog  and  | 
navigation.  When  we  T'^nTidflir  the  total  i|p 
of  the  Greeks  at  thia  time  coneetiniw  the 
seas,  and  the  imperfect  chamcter  of  Sicir  i 
tion,  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  nsl 
lidence  with  which  Neaidiaa  TcntBnd  to  | 
that  he  wooki  brir^  the  ahipa  in  safety 
shores  of  Persia,  **•  if  the  sea  wcvs  uii^ 
the  thing  feasible  for  mortal  man.**  (Air.  I 
20,  Anab,  ti.  5,  19  ;  Cnrt.  iz.  88;  DM 
104  ;  Plut  Al4x.  66.)  Nor  did  ha  a 
throughout  the  expedition  frU  abort  ef  UipM 
and  Airian  expieasly  attribnteo  the  arfk  m 
the  enterprise  (m  more  than  one  eeoaim  \ 
prudence  and  judgment,  aa  well  aa 
commander,    (ind,  32.) 

Nearehos  was  emnpdled  to  lemaia  ia  ths 
for  some  sime  after  Alexander  had  set  eat 
return,  waiting  for  the  rrattioii  ef  the  < 
winds,  or  south-western  monaoosi.  Msaawhi 
Indians  had  gathered  again,  after  tiM  ki^ 
partuie,  in  considerable  toioe,  mnA  ba|pa  to 
him  with  their  attacka,  which  eaaari  him  to  '< 
his  departuie,  and  he  aet  out  on  the  Slats 
tember  b.g.  S25,  before  the  winds  had  1 
altogether  fitvounible.  The  oonaeqwmss  «a 
after  sailing  out  of  tihe  Indna*  and  a  abort  di 
aloDg  the  coast,  he  waa  compelled  to  la^aiati 
four  days  in  a  hsibonr  near  the  eonfass  i 
Indians  and  Oreitae,  to  iriueh  he  gate  the  ■ 
the  port  of  AWxander.  Leaving  this  aa  tS 
of  October,  he  continued  hia  vovMe  alu 
coast  of  the  Oreitae,  and  after  encooBlBOM 
dangers  from  rocks  and  ahoala,  aiidloi^|2 
his  ships  in  a  storm,  he  airiTod  at 
Cocala,  where  he  baited  ten  dara  to 

vessels.      During  this   interral   he 

communication  with  Leonnatna,  who  bad  bs 
behind  in  charge  of  the  noTinee  of  the  0 
and  from  whom  he  leoeiTed  aappliee  ef  noi 
and  reinforcemento  of  men  to  lephee  tboes 
he  had  found  the  least  efficient  ofUa  ocw^ 
this  time,  until  he  reached  the  eoaat  ef  Cm 
Nearchus  was  entirely  dependent  vpan  U 
resources,  and  bad  to  contend  not  on^  wi 
perils  of  an  unknown  noTigation,  but  wil 
greatest  distress  from  want  of 

c(»asted  along  the  sandy  and 

Ichthyophagi,  and  with  the  dieeontent  ef  U 
followers,  to  which  that  scaidtTgavc  riasu  Tb 
out  this  period  he  displayed  the  utaeet  fiimi 
well  as  eneigy  ;  and  the  courage  with  whi 
confronted  alike  the  dotoI  da^en  which  thm 
them  from  whales  (Arr.  /iidL  30),  aad  *Vt 
terious  perils  of  the  island  reputed  to  be  ad 
(76. 31),  proves  him  to  have  oeen  a  mm  aha 
above  the  level  of  his  itge  and  ooantry. 
fishing  village  called  Mosarna,  ha  ftr  tl^  ^ 
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obtained  a  pilot  acquainted  with  the  coMt,  which 
greatly  farilitated  his  farther  progreM,  and  at 
length  on  the  eightieth  day  of  hia  voyage  (Dee.  9.) 
he  anchored  at  the  month  of  the  riTer  Anamit,  in 
the  fertile  dittrict  of  Harmoxia,  and  had  the  happi> 
neM  of  learning  that  Alexander  hiinaelf  waa 
encamped  at  a  short  distance  in  the  interior. 
Nearchus  himself  hastened  to  the  king,  who  re- 
ceived him  with  every  demonstration  of  joy,  and 
celebrated  sacrifices  and  festivals  for  the  safiity  of 
his  fleet,  in  which  the  admiral  was  distingoisbed 
by  every  kind  of  honour.  He  waa,  howiewr, 
unwilling  to  expose  his  friend  to  any  fitfther  dan- 
gers, and  was  desirous  to  transfer  to  some  one  die 
the  task  of  conducting  the  fleet  op  the  Persian 
gulf,  but  Nearchus  insisted  on  being  allowed  to 
complete  what  he  had  so  successfully  begun,  and 
returned  to  his  camp  on  the  Anamia,  from  whenoe 
he  continued  his  voyage  with  comparatively  Httle 
of  difliculty  or  danger  along  the  north  shore  of  the 
Pcpiian  gulf  to  the  mouth  of  the  Pasitigris,  and  op 
that  river  to  Susa.  Here  he  arrived  in  Febmaiy 
.'{'24,  shortly  after  Alexander  himself ;  and  in  the 
brilliant  festivities  with  which  the  king  here  cele- 
brated the  conquest  of  Asia  as  well  aa  his  own 
nuptials  with  Stateira,  Nearchus  bore  an  important 
part,  being  one  of  those  rewarded  with  crowns  of 
gold  for  their  distinguished  services,  at  the  same 
time  that  he  obtained  in  marriage  a  daughter  of  tha 
Hhodian  Mentor  and  of  Barsine,  to  whom  Alex- 
ander himself  had  been  previously  married.  (Arr. 
JmL  21—42,  Anab.  vi.  28,  vii.  4.  $  9,  5.  $  9;  Strab. 
XV.  pp.  721,  725,  726  ;  Curt,  x.  i.  $  10  ;  Diod. 
xvii.  106  ;  Plut.  AltM,  68.  Concerning  the  chro- 
nology of  the  voyage,  see  Vincent,  voL  i.,  and 
Droyscn,  Gftch,  Alex,  pp.  478,  481.) 

From  this  time  Nearchus  appears  to  have  con- 
tinued in  close  attendance  upon  Alexander  till  his 
death,  as  we  And  him  mentioned  as  dissuading  the 
king  from  entering  Babylon  on  aocoont  of  the 
predictions  of  the  Choldaeons,  and  again  doriog 
Alexander's  hut  illness  holding  a  converMtieo 
with  him  upon  naval  matters.  It  appears,  in- 
deed, that  he  had  been  already  designated  for  the 
chief  command  of  the  fleet  with  which  the  king 
^*as  at  this  time  meditating  the  conquest  of  Arabia, 
B.  c.  323 ;  and  the  hitter  had  just  given  him  a 
Kumptuous  feast  previous  to  his  departore,  when 
the  illness  of  Alexander  himself  put  an  end  to  the 
expedition.  (Plut.  Afe»,  73,  75,  76  ;  Diod.  zvii 
112;  Arr.  Anab.  vii.  25.)  It  waa  natoral  that 
one  who  had  held  so  high  a  place  in  the  confidence 
of  the  king  should  take  a  prominent  part  in  the 
discussions  that  ensued  after  his  death :  yet  it  is 
remarkable  that  Curtius  is  the  only  wnter  irho 
mentions  his  name  at  all  upon  tiiat  occasion.  But 
the  statement  of  that  author  (x.  20^  that  it  was 
Nearchus  who  put  forward  the  chums  of  Hencles, 
the  son  of  Barsine,  to  the  throne,  is  rendered  so 
probable  by  his  near  connexion  with  the  latter, 
that  there  uin  be  little  doubt  of  its  correctnesa. 
But  it  is  probable  that  his  not  being  a  Biaoedo- 
nian  by  birth  operated  against  Nearchus,  and  it 
would  seem  that  his  tranquil  and  nnambitioaa 
chiiracter  did  not  qualify  him  to  take  a  kading 
{Mirt  in  the  stormy  dissensions  that  followed :  he 
not  only  acquiesced  in  the  adoption  of  arrange- 
ments opposed  to  his  advice,  but  seems  to  have 
lieen  contented,  in  the  division  of  the  provinces,  to 
obtain  his  former  government  of  Lycia  and  Pam- 
phylia,  and  to  hold  even  these  as  aubordinate  to 
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Antigonna.  (Jnstin.  ziil  4 ;  eomp.  DroTMDy 
Hdhmmm^  voL  i  p.  42.)  To  the  fbrtniea  or  tho 
latter,  whatber  from  mothrea  of  private  friaodshlp 
or  poUcy,  wo  find  him  heneefiHrth  doiely  attMhed : 
in  &  c.  B17  ho  aceompaniod  Antagooos  in  hit 
mnth  ogMnat  Eomanea ;  and  gonerooalr  intwoadod 
with  hhn  in  fiivow  of  tho  latter,  when  ho  had 
fidlen  into  his  hands  aa  a  pciwner.  (Diod.  ziz.  19 ; 
Pbt.  Emm,  la)  Again,  is  B14,  ho  waa  one  of 
iIm  geneials  who  were  arioetod  1^  AntSgonoa,  ca 
aoeoont  of  their  natnre  ago  and  oipefienee  in  war, 
to  aaaiat  with  their  ooonsels  Us  son  Demetriaai 
loft  for  tho  first  tioio  in  command  of  aa  annj. 
(Diod.  six.  69.)  This  is  the  hat  oeeuiaii  on  whidi 
liis  name  appears  in  history. 

Wo  learn  from  many  ancient  anthon  that  Neai^ 
ehaa  left  a  hiatory  or  nanative  of  tho  voyage  hy 
wiiieh  he  had  earMd  aoch  great  cdehrity ;  and  the 
tabatance  of  this  interesting  woik  baa  been  for- 
tonately  preserved  to  ns  l^  Arriaa,  who  has  de- 
rived from  it  the  whde  ot  tho  httar  mrt  of  hia 
**  Indica.**  The  stnmge  paiadoz  pat  rarward  by 
Dodwell  {DimerL  iU  Arrkud  Nmreko^  m^  Qeogr, 
Or.  Minores,  tom.  i.,  reprinted,  together  with  a 
Latin  trandation  tk  Vincents  refotetion  by 
Schmieder,  in  his  edition  of  the  Imdiea  of  Airian, 
pw  28*2,  Ac.),  that  tho  work  made  aae  of  by  Anrian 
was  not  reallT  the  prodnction  of  Nflwdna,  bnt  the 
forgery  of  a  later  age,  thoogh  adopted  by  Boblen 
(da§  alte  imtUem^  vol  i  p.  68),  baa  been  geneiaUy 
rejected  by  later  writers,  and  b  soflicietttly  raftrted 
by  Vincent  in  his  daboiate  woik  on  **  The  Con- 
meree  and  Navigation  of  the  Andenta  in  tho 
Indian  Scaa  (vol  L  p. 68— 77):**  bat  bo  Joatly 
adds:  ''The  internal  evidence  of  the  woik  fpoaka 
more  fintibly  for  itself  than  all  tho  aiguawnU 
which  can  bo  addoeed  |b  itafovoor.**  Tho  acearacy 
of  the  geographical  details  contained  in  it  baa  bean 
fnlly  demonstratod  by  the  same  aatiior,  aa  mSi  aa 
by  the  eminent  geogiaphen  d*AnviQa,  CIniasHn, 
and  Ritter,  who  have  alaa  shown  that  many  of  Aa 
ftatementa  regarded  by  the  aneiarta  aa  mmllow 
or  incredible  have  boon  confinnod  by  tiM  i»- 
searehea  of  modem  trnveUem  In  odMf  Imlaniiia, 
although  we  cannot  defend  tho  aocoraey  of  Ua 
asaertiona,  it  b  at  least  poasiblo  to  show  haw  tho 
error  baa  originated.  (SeepartieakriTScbnibder, 
ad  Arr,  Imd.  25.)  Indeed  Stiabo  bfaasoU;  widk 
he  censarM  Neai^as,  together  with  M< 


and  Onesicritoa,  fiar  bb  fidmloaa  take  (a.  ol  70V 

aaaofUa      ' 


baa,  in  nvmenras  instances,  made 
rity  without  scmplo  (zv.  ppu  689!,  691,  696, 701, 
705,  706, 716, 717,  Acl  On  tho  other  hand,  it 
seems  probabb  that  PUnT,  ca  wboea  aath«tar 
DodweU  nuunly  le&ed,  had  not  ccaniltad  tba  en> 
gmai  wont  oc  nearcaaa,  Das  nan  oonssnieQ  annaeii 
with  the  abridgment  of  that  of  OaaaiaitM»  as  pi^ 
lishod  by  Jaba.  fPlin.  MMtL  SB;  ooaip.  ^' 
cent,  I.  ft,  and  O^,  AUm.  Miomd  BkU  SokfL  fk 
80,ft&)  Saidaa,wbaacsaaesNeaidraaarbavii« 
fiOsely  natcndcd  to  be  eonnnandar  of  tba  wbala 
fleet,  when  be  waa  in  fiKt  only  a  pOatercBaMdn 
(icvvi|pi'iffi|f ),  baa  by  a  etHUigo  enof  tnuHMiadl 
to  him  what  Anba,  wboaa  ^nrj  woida  be  aefbab 
says  of  Onesicritas.  (Said.  $,  Wk  VUfxiu  |  Air. 
Amab,  vl  S.) 

Sduaieder  aad  eoata  oUmt  wiltHi^iitybwfvt^ 
npon  a  passage  of  Snidaa  (a.  ei  WfapxMXfUj  ifMt 
soma  BtatenMnta  quoted  by  Ctobo^  wieb  Mia  na 
faamediato  leferenee  to  the  TefegOi  baia  mlBlBiMi 
that,  bwdii  tba  IkprfvAev^  ar  mmAm  af  bh 


I  tlECO. 

p,  N™rchoi  had  wnlten  >  Mpvstc  hiitory  of 
wan  of  Aleiandci :  but  then  ii  nrtuDlr  do 


pfnbahlfi,  h«  hrg^Ji  hi 
■iruction  of  the  fiwl 
natiimlly  inclnde  an 
■Itliiut  tha  !ll*1il,  u 
through  Utdmi 


untirc  from  th«  lint 
n  th«  Hydoipcv  it  ■ 
aunt  of  AleundcT'i 


idcnt  that  hs  pt>- 
fiifd'ta  hit  work  a  gtntnl  iccount  of  India,  Iti 
inhahitanti  and  their  eiiiionit.  fniin  which  bolh 
Slnibo  and  Anian  hars  botrowrd  Unjely,  Qtia 
{I.e.  p.  113— US)  ha>  juitly  pointed  out  that  all 
the  facti  rited  (Km  Nearchui  an  mch  as  would 
iiaturaltj-  lie  compriied  in  a  work  ihn)  limited,  oi 
might  rrHdil.T  have  brrn  introduced  in  digreuioni. 
All  the  quHliont,  bnth  liirmry  and  (trofiraphica!, 
eonOKted  with  the  fanphu  of  Niarchua,  are  fullf 
diiFuued  in  Ihe  work  of  Dr.  Vincent  above  cited 
{4ls.  Lnniliin.  1BQ7)  i  in  the  preface,  note*,  and 
disiertationfl  appended  by  Schmii-dcr  to  Hia  edition 
of  Arrion'i  "  Indica"  (8*0.  Hal.  17!ia);  and  in 
Oeier't  A'rimilri  M-gni  Huturmnm  Scriflorrt. 
pp.  1  un— 1 50.  The  hn  nnlhor  haa  brought  Mgether 
hII  itie  fmgmenli  at  NeBrch^^  that  ii  to  nj.nll 
thu  pauagei  where  he  ii  cited  iy  name  either  by 
Stiabo  or  Arrian  ;  b>it  there  it  no  doubt  that  be- 
■idc>  ihrw  hit  work  ii  the  aole  authority  foUowcd 
bv  the  latter  writer  ttirouRbout  the  namtivc  of  hia 
voTwie.  {K.  H.  a] 

NKARCIIUS,  pointer.     [AaiSTiRm.} 
NliUKO'PIIONUS    (Nffpofurot),    a   eon   of 
Jbkhi  and    llrpupyltr,  and   brollier  of    Eunena. 
(Apollnd.  L  9.'3  17.)  (L.S.: 

NKBKUS(N««,xfi).the  thirteenth  in  dennl 
fmiu  AeKuhipiiia,  Ihe  eon  of  Soiltatiu  HI.,  and 
the  father  of  (liioaidicua  and  Chrftiia,  who  lived 
in  the  KTenth  and  liilh  ccnturiei  a.  c  (Jo. 
Tietiefc  cm.  viL  I/iil.  ISH,  in  Fabric.  fliW.  Gr. 
vol.  lii.  p.  (iOO,  ed.  tet  j  Poet.  Epitl.  ad  Ariuf. 
in  Iljppocr.  Opentf  tuI.  iii.  p.  770  ;  ThrtBal.  Ofut. 
ad  Aram,  ibid.  p.  035,  &c.)  He  wu  a  natire  of 
the  itl-ind  of  Cot,  and  the  matt  celebrated  phyiicinn 

the  canip  of  the  Aniphitiyont  (lu  hni  been  nien- 
liouedin  the  ariicla  CHHVhi'i),  taking  with  him 
hii  ton  Chrytat,  and  a  prutrconter  fitted  up  at  hit 
own  expenre  with  both  medical  and  miliur^  ap- 
{aratUL  Here  ihey  were  of  great  sta  lo  the  he- 
tii-gert,  and  Nrbrut  it  laid  to  have  poiioned  the 
water  uied  by  the  town,  though,  saording  to 
PauHiniai  (rhoc.  c.  37.  §  S),  Ihii  borharoui  eipo. 

mendnlion  of  Solon,  B.C59I.  {Pan*  Cydiyiaedia, 
art.  .V^™t)  [W.  A.  G.] 

NECO,  or  XECIIO  (Neir^i,  tUxw,  lff>ra£i, 
Ni;<<isi,  ViK-^).  1.  Father  of  Ptammetichua, 
wai  put  to  death  by  SabacoD,  (he  AelhiiipUo 
uiurprr  of  the  F^yptian  throne  (Herod,  ii.  I£3). 

'2.  Son  of  Pmninietichul,  whom  he  luccceded  un 
the  throne  of  Kgrypt  inB.c.C17.  Hia  rei^  wai 
marked  by  considerable  energy  and  enterpriae, 
both  in  fnllowing  up  the  caner  of  cenqucat  lunanlt 
the  north-eadt,  ^  which  hii  Eather  had  opened  the 
way  by  Ihn  rapture  of  Arotu^  and  alto  (."  con- 
nected witli  thii)  in  the  fomuilion  of  a  navy,  and 
the  proieciilion  of  nurilinie  ditcoTery.  It  wat 
pmliiibly  with  a  xiew  to  war  at  once,  and  to  mm- 
mi'rcr,  thai  be  began  to  dig  the  canal  intended  to 
.-.iiincrl  the  Nile  with  the  Arabian  OulC  He 
d.'tiBled,  hOB-ever.  from  the  work,  iiceording  to 
Herodotut,  on  being  w.imed  hy  an  oracle,  that  he 
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left  hit  brother  behind  u  (iiivi'mnr  nf  Egypt,  and 
pUced  Nrclambii,  who  ■ir,-4i„paiLifd  him,  in  Iht 
cnniniaiid  of  hit  Bgnni*"  t'KCi,  nnd  khI  him  la 
Iny  Kfgt  u  (he  citiHin  Sjria.  Takinj;  ndrinugs 
of  the  power  thui  enlniilis]  ti>  hrin,  aiid  aided  by 

NRUinabii  penniided  hi>  tmopt  id  rmaniuw  their 
■llrgiance  to  TnchH,  and  revrjlit'd.  Being  nckosv* 
ledged  by  I  he  ^yptian  p<'i>pie  rJto  at  king, 
he  innde  omluret  and  laig.-  promitet  lo  Agvailaiu 
and  Chabriiu.  both  af  whuni  viti'  enougrd  with 
"  in  the  irr-ide  of  Tochot.     Ch«- 


he  w 


>  rcfuKd  tn 


rantfer  hi. 


1  II..  and,  n 


refgffe   to 


alnteraeiil  of  Diodonu  lo  ilie  conlnirj.  teetni  to 
hHVe  mad*  n»  further  atleni;,!  lu  recoii^t  the  enwn. 
It  wai,  however,  ditpoled  wivh  NeclnnBhia  by  ■ 
wrlain  Mendeiian.  who  for  tome  time  met  wilb 
cimtidenbls  iuecert,  but  win  uliimntelj  defiaittd 
by  the  iliiU  of  Age«laiu,  nnil  the  SpnrlaD  king 
left  li^pt  with  rich  preti'iiis  fmm  NecMnahii, 
wh.im  he  hud  thai  fiimlj  ^^l,^l^ll>il.■d  on  the  throne. 
(Xen.  Agri. ;  Pint,  Apa.  :t7— 40.  ,</-yi.  tar. 
JffO.  7(i— 78  J  Diod.  xy.  !IJ.  sa  ;  Wein.  ad  lac. ; 
Nep.  Ctoir.  3,  S,  .ffo.  e  ;  Aili.  lii.  p.  filG,  d,  e  ; 


L  10  ;  PoK 


,  r:  //.  T 


PrriiHin.  ad  loc-i  Clinton,  F 
316;  Rehdama,  VU.  /pi.  I'l-Ay.  Fu,',! t'.'%  11.) 
Arlaxene*  III.  (Ochni),  i.-.>r,  >,fi<'r  \m  occruian  in 
B.  c  359,  made  tevenl  atti  iii)ii?  to  n-cover  KpypI ; 
but  the  fienciaJa,  whom  Im^  n^rt  thilhi-r,  were 
nlterly  defeated  by  Nectanntii^  ilimii^h  the  ikill 
mainly  of  two  experienced  coimmndera  in  hia 
•ervice,  Diophintui,  of  Ailicti-.  nnd  l^mlua,  of 
Sparta.  Ths  failure  of  tl>t'  l\>rtinii  nllacki  on 
Egypt  encouraged  Phoenida  kIh  and  Cyprui  to 
rOToii.  and  Artaieriei  kecordingly  (leaiing  the 
feductian  of  Cypnu  to  iDKiairs)  retolred  to  pal 
himtelf  at  the  head  of  an  expedition  which  ihoold 
eniih  the  Hhoenieian  ieb,.lli(,n,  nnd  ahould  then 
proceed   to    take    Tengearict<    on    Nectnnabi^     1 1 

that  the  Kjjyplian  king  ^'..ulJ  tiyciour  the  Phoe- 
nicianm,  and  wc  find  him  a.ij^Tiliiigly  detpotching 
hodian,  l»   ili.'ii  iiid  niili  40011 
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Olympiaa  by  magic 

tirni  nnW  at  u  ipcdmcn  of  ihots  wild  It^endt,  \ij 
whirh  Oriental  raniiy  itnce  to  reconcile  ilr-"  ■-  - 
foreign  yoke  by  ideuli^ing  the  blood  of 
queror  with  iu  awn  (tKod.  xrl  40,  41,  42,  44, 
4E — Gl  ;  comp.  luiab  lii.  1 1,  JIk.  ;  Viirinita,  ad 
lac  ;  Tbiriwall-i  Ontv.  roL  tL  p.  143  ;  Wew. 
aJ  Diod.  iri.  r>\).  The  data  uiiailly  (Migned  to 
'  conqueal  of  E^ypt  by  Ocbni  it  s,  c  UO  ;  bM 
ThirlwuU'.  tfr««,  toI.  xi.  p.  Ua,  note  2. 
itaiubia  wat  the  third  king  of  the  SebeDsiM 
dyniuly,  and  Ihe  lut  uatiTe  tuierelgn  who  atu 
ruled  ill  Kgtpt  (coup.  Eiek.  iiii.  14,  l.%  x». 
.3).  We  irad  in  Diof:enea  Laertioi  (iiii.  87  : 
mp.  Menig.  ad  liy.)  that  he  meiied  al  hiaeonrl, 
ind  reeommendcd  to  the  ptieeti  th*  Miroiiomrr 
Kudoitu,  who  came  til  him  with  a  revammendalua 
from  Ageailaut.  Pliny  (//.  K  iioi,  B.)  epeaka 
of  an  obelitk  which  lud  been  Duda  by  older  of 
Nectansbii,  and  wit  tet  Dp  at  Ateundria  by 
Ptsleny  PhiUdelphai  ;  but  it  doe*  not  ^peat  tn 
which  of  the  two  peranni  abova^  mentioned  he  u 
atlading.  [K  K.] 

NECTAH(Mimv),  im.  according  to  the  eariy 
poeia,  the  vine  or  drink  of  Ihe  godi.  whkfa  wai 
ired  out  to  them  by  Hebe  or  Ganymede,  and  lb* 
lUfof  which  iidcHrribed  Aired  (H<>m./f.ir..'<, 
,•.93,  19£,&t^;  Or.  AM.  i.  HI).  Liko  tbn 
le  of  morlaU  it  ma  miied  with  water  when  it 

carried  with  him  it  called  by  I'alvphe(Diutb«cti«iii 

nectar  (dW^  i^-nt^t,  OJ.  U.  MS).     Ute) 

iteri  Hnnetimea  by  nectar  anderwand  a  Ingtant 

lain  which  prevent*  the  decompaaituui  nf  oiganie 

bodiet,  ai,  in  £irl,  even  in  Homar  (//.  lii.  SB), 

•til  prevenla  Ihe  body  of  Palrocliu  btcemUig  dc- 

[eomp.  Or.  U.I.  iv.  iW). 
poeta,  morbover.  dreeribed  ni 
bnl  a*  the  feod  of  the  immoiuls  Ibal  u,  Uiey  mad* 
•une  ■■  anhroaia.  (Atbea.  ii.  p.  39  j  En- 
(taib.  ad  Horn.  p.  1633.)  [I.  8.J 

NElTA'RIUStr      '      " 


.    But  Men 


r   the 


ubjugatioi 


hud 


It.  according  to  Diodoma, 
lence  mode  him  think  thut 
mpaign  alone,  while  hit  i: 
Dininiid  of  an  amy  (obv^u 
1  former  war  with   the   J 


uf   Plme 


I  troopt  bavii 


he  adopted  in  ahirm  the  liatal  itcp  of  ihi 
himKlfup  in  Memphii.  Here  he  remnincd  without 
n  itruggle,  while  town  after  l<twn  aubmiltcd  I 
enemy,  and  al  length,  de»p.iiriiig  of  hit  caui 
fled  with  the  greater  pari  r.f  Im  ir™»om 
Aethiopia.  Another  namiiii.  via.  ihni  of  LyDceoa 
{■tp.  AA.  iv.  p.  150,  b),  Rpr^'x-nii  him  ai  having 
been  taken  priioner  by  Anaicnet.  and  kindly 
treated,  while  a  third  tlory  bring*  him  lo  ]" 
donia,  and  loakei  him  beerpme  thb  father  of 
ander    the    Oieat,   havinii    won    the    Uvoun    of 


NwtJ^m),  w 


if  the  epitcopal  chair  beiweea  t< 
tucii  men  wouta  hafe  m^uired  thirurdinary  meriK 
to  make  him  conipieuoiu.  But.  in  Inith,  tbongh 
be  dcet  nil  teem  to  merit  ibe  epiihet  applied  lo 
him  by  Gibbon,  -  the  indnleni  Nectariua,"  ih>  tut 
of  hii  having  ln*n  appointed  at  all  It  1^  moal 
remarkable  tihing  in  hia  penonal  bittoiy.  When 
Oregory,  ai  ha>  been  relalnl  [VoL  II.  p.  313],r»- 
ligneil  hi*  office,  a.  o.  361,  it  wm  daring  Iha 
meettng  of  Ihe  leeond  oecamenical  cenneil  al  CtO- 
tiantinople.  Nectariii*,  a  Mnatnr,  and  a  faun  of 
Ihe  higbett  family,  wat  a  natle*  of  Tarwt.  Th* 
ecdetiiutical  hiiloriana  (vlala  thai,  al  **'''  ''~  ~  * 


Cnaiiaoiinopl*  aiiendh^  u 
along  with  th*  other  bi*)wp« 
whom  they  ihould  netBinal*  to  Iha  encant  uo. 
Struck  by  the  mBJMtic  apiminuica  and  tin  whit* 
hair  of  Neclnriiu.  taking  fur  granted  that  he  had 
been   bapiiied,  Ulodorui   requested   Nedaiioa  W 

ftilpone  hit  departure,  and  rrc«immended  hni  10 
lavian.  bi^op  of  Aniioch,  ai  a  fit  per»a  In  ma- 
cerd   Gregory.      FUviin    lanehrd   at   th*  ilfam* 

CpDMl,  but,  la  ohlig*  hii  ftiend,  put  hia  nam* 
ou  th*  lid.  whkh  b«,  u  Ktil  w  Ih*  iltn 
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bifthopt,  prpftentM  to  the  emperor.     To  the  aiton- 
ivhment  of  all,  Theodotiiu  selected  Nectoriut,  and 
persisted  in  hit  choice,  even  when  it  was  aseer- 
tained  that  he  had  not  yet  been  baptised.    The 
bishops  at  last  acceded  to  the  wish  of  the  monaith, 
who  had  so  stoutly  opposed  the  Arians,  while  the 
people,  attracted  probably  by  the  gentle  manners 
and  the  venerable  appearance  of  the  man,  present- 
ing as  he  did  every  vrny  a  strong  contrast  to 
Gregory,  loudly  applauded  the  choice.     Nectarios 
was  baptised,  and,  before  he  had  time  to  put  oflf 
the  white  robes  of  a  neophyte,  he  was  dechired 
bishop  of  Constantinople.    Most  important  matters 
came  under  the  consideration  of  the  council,  over 
which  it  is  probable  he  was  now  called  to  preside. 
He  showed  his  discretion  by  putting  himself  under 
the  tuition  of  C.-yriocus,  bishop  of  Adana  ;  but  we 
can  hardly  believe  that  he  took  any  active  part  in 
the  theological  questions  which  were  discussed.    It 
is  doubtful  whether  the  canons  that  were  enacted, 
under  the  name  of  the  second  oecumenical  council, 
were  not  passed  at  two  different  sessions,  a  second 
tiiking  pl:ice  in  382.   But  this  does  not  matter  much, 
ns  they  all  boar  the  name  of  tliis  counciL  The  prin- 
ci})al  business  transacted  in  the  council,  theologi- 
cally considered,  related   to   the  confirming  and 
extending  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  mainly  to  meet  the 
opinions  of  the  Macedonians.     The  creed  thus 
enlarged  is  that  used  at  the  mass  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church.    Other  canons  regulated  discipline, 
the  restriction  of  the  authority  of  each  bishop  to 
his  own  diocese,  and  the  restoration  of  penitent 
heretics.     The  most  important  article  of  all,  how- 
ever, historically  considered,  was  one  which  was 
cunceded  not  more  to  the  natural  propriety  of  the 
arrangement,  than  to  the  personal  fi&vour  which  the 
emperor  bore  to  Nectarius.     It  was  decreed,  that 
as   Constantinople   hiis   AVto    Rome^   the    bishop 
should  be  next  in  dignity  to  the  bishop  of  Rome, 
and  hold  the  first  place  among  the  Eastern  pre- 
lates.    This,  which  was  at  firnt  a  mere  mark  of 
di^iity.  became  a  source  of  substantial  power,  em- 
bri)iled  OonBt'intinople  with  Home,  and  was  pix'g- 
nant  with  all  tho»e  circumstances  that  have  marked 
this  important  schism.      Nectarius  was  the  first 
who   held   the  dignity  of  ex  tifficio  head  of  the 
Eastern  bishops,  as  patriarch   of  Constantinople. 
These  canons  wero  signed  on  the  9th  of  July,  381. 
The    zeal   of  Theodosius  in    the  extirpation   of 
Arianism  led  to  the  summoning  of  a  council  (not 
oecumenical)    at    Constantinople,    in   July,   383. 
There  assembled  the  chiefs  of  all  the  sects.     By 
the  advice  of  Sisinnius,  afterwards  a  Novatian 
bishop,  given  through  Nectarius,  the  emperor  en- 
snared his  opponents  into  mi  approval  of  the  *writ- 
iti(^  of  thu  early  fiithers.     He  then  required  of 
foch  sect  a  confession  of  its  faith,  which,  having 
ri'ad  and  considered,  he  condemned  them  all,  and 
followed  up  this  condemnation  by  the  most  strin- 
gi*nt  laws,  for  the  purpose  of  entirely  rooting  them 
out.     As  might  have  been  expected,  Nectarius  was 
olinoxious  to  the  Arians,  and  we  find  that  in  388, 
while  the  emperor  Theodosius  was  absent  in  Italy, 
opposing  Maximum,  a  rumour  that  hod  arisen  of 
the  defeat  and  death  of  the  prince  having  excited 
their  hopes,  a  riot  ensued,  in  the  ctmrae  of  which 
thev  set  fire  to  the  house  of  Nectarius.     In  the 
year  390,  Nectarius,  alanned  by  the  public  odium 
uiiich    had  been   excited  by  the  seduction  of  a 
woman  of  quality  by  a  deacon,  abolished  the  prac- 
tice of  confession  which  had  been  introduced  into 
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the  Eastern  dimch — %  penitcBtal  prinl 
been  i^ppointed,  whoM  irffiee  it  «w  to  ne 
eonfessions  of  those  wlio  had  fidlen  into  i 
baptism^and  pmcribe  acto  of  ponitoncB  pi 
to  their  being  admittod  to  patalrit  of  tho  p 
of  the  chnreh.  The  laat  eooftidl  (not  occn 
at  which  Nedarina  praaided  waa  htld  in  ( 
tinople  in  894,  rqgaiding  a  dispnto  as 
bishopric  of  Boatria.  Ncetarina  anirv 
patron,  Theodosiua,  two  yean,  djing  on  t 
of  September,  397.  He  aeenu  to  luve  bi 
honours  meekly,  and  to  have  acted  with  f 
cretion.  In  the  aabtio  coBUufeiahs  that 
the  church,  we  leant  that  ha  aToided  di 
himselC  and  waa  guided  bj  the  adnes 
better  skilled  in  the  punlsng  dialeeties  of  t 
If  the  conjecture  of  Tillemont  (toL  is.  pu  i 
correct,  he  was  mairied*  and  had  one  n 
brother  Arsatios  succeeded  John  Chtjio 
patriarch  of  Constantinople.  (Flevy,  Wd 
vol  iv.  ▼.  ce.  18,  19;  Scent.  H,E,  ▼. 
Sosom.  //.  ^  TIL  8,  9,  14,  16,  Tiii.  &  SSL] 
tarius  wrote  (Caye  doubto  thia)  a  hsnlj 
Tkeodoro^  a  martyr,  whose  festival  is  ktf 
Greek  choich  on  the  firat  aabbathrflMfc 
original  is  tud  to  exist  in  sevenl  Itarieii 
Latin  version  was  printed^  Paris,  I5M,eid 
Homilies  ii  Chrysoatom.  Also  hk  &ria 
nodaliM  de  Epheopaim  Boatremai^  h  givMi  i 
Gnee,  Homaiu  libu  iv.  (Fkfarie.  BU,  On 
iz.  p.  S09,  ToL  z.  p.  333 ;  Cutc^  HkL  Ut 
^  277.)  [  W.  IL 

NEDA  (Ki9a\  an  Aicadian  B7Bph,ftsa 
the  river  Neda  and  also  a  town  (Steph.  Bn 
derived  their  name.  She  waa  belisved,  cm 
with  Theisoaand  Hagno,  to  have  mnasd  ihi 
Zeus  (Callim.  Hymm,  im  Jo9»  38  ;  Fsaa  vn 
3).  In  a  Messenian  timdition  Ne^aad 
wero  called  niuies  of  Zens  (l^as^  w,  39 
She  was  represented  at  Athena  in  the  la 
Athena.    (Pana.  viii.  47.  §  2.)  [L 

NEDU'SIA  (Nc8ociela),  a  sonauae  af  i 
under  which  she  had  a  aanctuaiy  ea  ihi 
Nedon  (from  which  she  deriTcd  the  imm 
another  at  Poiecssa  in  the  ishmd  ef  Cos 
latter  was  said  to  hare  been  founded  hy  Ne 
his  return  from  Troy,  and  to  haTe  derived  il 
from  Nedon,  a  place  In  Laoonia.  (Stiah 
360,  z.  p.  487  ;  Staph.  Bja.  «.  v.  NMbr.) 

NEIS  (Ni}fr),  a  daoghter  of  Zeihus,  an 
phion  by  Niobe,  from  whom  the  NeitiaB  i 
Thebes  wss  believed  to  have  derived  its  imms 
ad  Eurip.  Pkoem,  1 104  >.  Accotdiag  to  Pta 
Neis  was  a  son  of  Zethus  (ix.  8.  I  31     [L 

NKLEIDES,  NELEIADES,  and  NKI 
(Nt}As/9irf,  SfiKtfiihff^  IfifAifibt),  patn^y 
Neleus,  by  which  either  Neetor,  the  eon  ef  ] 
or  Antilochns,  his  ftrandson,  ia  desagmted. 
IL  viiL  100,  zi.  617,  z.  87,  xziii.^14  ;  O 
xil  553  ;  Herod.  ▼.  65.)  [i^ 

NELEUS  (NifAs^f),  a  eon  of  Ckethei 
Tyro,  the  daughter  of  Salmoneua  Tyra,  p 
to  her  marriage  with  Neleus,  is  fH  u 
loved  the  river^god  Enipeus  ;  and  in  the  f 
Knipcus  Poseidon  oner  appealed  to  her,  a 
came  by  her  the  father  of  Peliaa  and  NdaM 
(ki.  XL  234,  &&).  Tyio  ezpoaed  the  twi 
but  they  wero  found  and  reared  bj  hem 
and  when  they  had  grown  up  they  loam 
their  mother  was,  and  Peliaa  fcsUr^  thik 
mother,  who  had  ill-used  T^ia  (ApoBad.  il 
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After  the  d«ath  of  Cretheni,  the  two  brothtn 
qnarrelled  about  the  luccesnion  to  the  throne  of 
lolcui.  Ncleus,  who  was  expelled,  went  with 
Melampus  and  Bus  to  Pylos,  which  hit  uncle 
Aphnreiis  frnve  to  him  (Apollod.  i.  9.  §  9  ;  Diod. 
iv.  68).  Nelcua  thus  became  king  of  P^Ioe,  which 
town  he  found  in  existence  when  he  amved  th«re ; 
but  some  state  that  he  himself  built  Pjlos,  or  at 
least  that  he  erected  the  royal  palace  there  (PUib. 
IT.  2.  §  3,  36.  §  1).  It  should  be  obierred  that 
several  towns  of  the  name  of  Pylos  claimed  the 
honour  of  being  the  city  of  Neleus  or  of  his  son 
Nestor,  such  as  Pylos  in  Messenia,  Pylot  in  Elii, 
and  Pylos  in  Triphylia  ;  the  last  of  which  is  pro- 
bably the  one  mentioned  by  Homer  in  connection 
with  Neleus  and  Nestor  (Strab.  viil  p.  887). 
Neleus  was  married  to  Chloris,  who,  according  to 
liomer  (Od.  xi.  280,  &c),  was  a  daughter  of  Am- 
phion  of  Orchomenos,  and  according  to  others 
(Diod.  ^  c)  a  Theban  woman,  and  by  her  he  b^ 
came  the  fisther  of  Nestor,  Chromius,  Periclymenns, 
and  Pero,  though  the  total  number  of  his  soni  was 
twelve  (0<L  xL  285,  JL  xi.  692  ;  ApoUod.  L  9.  § 
9  ;  SchoL  ad  ApoUm.  Rhod.  i.  156).  When  He- 
racles had  kiUe4  Iphitus,  he  went  to  Neleus  to  be 
purified  ;  but  Neleus,  who  was  a  friend  of  Eorytnt, 
the  fiather  of  Iphitus,  refused  to  purify  Heradet 
(Diod.  iv.  31 ).  In  order  to  take  vengeance.  Has* 
cles  afterwards  marched  against  Pylos,  and  slew  the 
sons  of  Neleus,  with  the  exception  of  Nestor  (Horn. 
//.  xi.  690),  though  some  later  writers  state  that 
Neleus  also  was  killed  (Apollod.  ii.  6.  §  2,  7.  §  3 ; 
llygin.  Fab.  10).  Neleus  was  thus  reduced  tot 
state  of  defenoelessness,  and  Augeas,  king  of  the 
Kpeions,  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  for 
harassing  his  kingdom  ;  among  other  thinga 
Augeas  intercepted  and  kept  for  himself  a  team  of 
four  horses  which  Neleus  had  sent  to  the  Olympian 
games  (Hom.  //.  xi.  699,  &c).  Neleus  took  ven- 
geance for  this  by  carrying  away  the  flocks  of  the 
Kpeians  {IL  xi.  670,  &c.),  whereupon  the  latter 
invaded  the  territory  of  Pylos,  and  besieged  Tbry- 
oessa  on  the  Alpheius.  Athena  informed  Neleus 
of  it,  but  he  would  not  allow  his  son  Nest<»  to 
venture  out  against  the  Epeians,  and  concealed  his 
war  steeds.  But  Nestor  fought  against  them  on 
foot,  and  was  victurious  (//.  xi.  707,  &c.).  Paa- 
sanias  uiys  (ii.  2.  §  2)  that  Neleus  died  at  Corinth, 
and  that  he,  in  conjunction  with  Nestor,  restored 
the  Olympian  games.  The  descendants  of  Neleus, 
the  Neleidae,  were  expelled  from  their  kingdom  by 
the  Ileracleidae,  and  migrated  for  the  most  part  to 
Athens  (Paus.  ii.  18.  §  7,  iv.  3.  §  3).  It  sboold 
be  observed  that  Ilyginus  (Fab.  10,  14)  calls  the 
father  of  Neleus  Hippocoon,  and  that  he  mentions 
him  among  the  Argonauts.  [L.  S.] 

NELEUS  (NnAcut  or  NtiAsot),  the  younger 
non  of  Codrus,  disputed  the  right  of  hia  elder 
brother  Medon  to  the  crown  on  account  of  his 
lameness,  and  when  the  Delphic  oracle  declared  in 
favour  of  Medon,  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  colonists  who  migrated  to  Ionia,  and  himself 
founded  Miletus.  His  son  Aepytus  headed  the 
colonists  who  settled  in  Priene.  Another  son 
headed  a  body  of  settlers  who  reinforced  the  in- 
habitants of  lasus,  after  they  had  lost  a  great 
number  of  their  citizens  in  a  war  with  the  Canans. 
( Herod,  ix.  97  ;  Paus.  viL  2,  §  1,  who  in  the  old 
edition  calls  him  Neileus  ;  Polyb.  xvL  12  ;  Suidaa, 
f.  r.  *lM4a  ;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  633.)       [C  P.  M.] 

N£LEU8y  a  native  of  Scepsis,  the  son  of  Coria- 
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eua.  He  wit  a  disciple  of  Ariatolie  and  Thee- 
phnstus,  the  huter  of  whom  bequeathed  to  hia 
hia  library,  and  appointed  him  one  of  hia  exeen- 
tork  The  histofr  of  the  writinga  of  Aristotle  aa 
connected  with  Neleas  and  hie  bein,  is  ftdly  die- 
cussed  else  where.  [Vol  I.  pi  828.]  Of  the  per- 
sonal history  of  Neleua  nothing  fmtther  is  known. 
(Strab.  ziii.  p.  608,  b ;  Diog.  UatL  ▼.  62, 58, 55, 
56  ;  Athen.  L  pi  8,  a ;  Phit  8M,  p.  468.  b ; 
Fabric  JBift^  (7nMe.  Tol  iil  p.  499.)    [C.  P.  M.] 

NE'MEA  (Nf^),  a  daijihter  of  Asopoa,  from 
whom  the  district  of  Nemea  between  Cleonae  and 
Phlioa  in  Aigolia  was  said  to  hare  received  ita 
name.    (Paoi.  ii.  15.  |  8,  v.  22.  §  5.)    [L.  S.] 

NEMEIUS  (NfftcZst ),  the  Nemeian,  a  lamanie 
of  Zeua,  under  which  he  had  a  sanctuary  at  Aigos, 
with  a  broose  statue,  the  work  of  Lysippns,  and 
where  games  were  celebrated  in  his  honour.  (Pana. 
ii.  20.  §8,  24.  §2.)  [U&] 

NEMERTES  (Ni^Myinh),  that  if,  the  Unerring, 
a  daughter  of  Kerens  and  Dona.  (Hon.  IL  zviS. 
46  ;  Hes.  Tkeog.  262.)  [h.  &] 

NEMESIA'NUS,  M.  AURE'LIUS  OLY'M- 
PIUS,  who,  in  aU  probability,  was  a  native  of 
Africa,  since  he  ii  ftyled  in  MSa  Poste  CfaftAo- 
ffuuemtUf  and  ia  reitned  to  aa  AmrtHmt  Oatiko- 
giinmus  bj  Hiacmar  archbishop  of  Rheims  (a.  d. 
845),  flourished  at  the  court  of  the  emperor  Caraa 
(a.  d.  288),  carried  off  the  piiae  in  aU  the  poetical 
contests  of  the  day  (mmubta  ctmmii  [not  coUmm} 

the  youthful  prince  Numerianus  alone,  who  no- 
nouied  him  so  &r  aa  permit  him  to  dispute, 
and,  of  course,  to  yield  to  the  nalm  of  verse. 
Vopiaeua,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  theee  par* 
ticukrs,  inlbfms  ut  that  he  was  the  aathor  of 
poems  upon  fishing,  hunting,  and  aquatica  (4Xif»- 
tuhC,  aunryrrucd,  ravriad,  uniesa  we  read  t^wruid)^ 
aU  of  whidi  have  perished,  with  the  exception  of  a 
fa^iment  of  the  Qrayitos  eztending  to  825 
hexameter  linet,  wliiaiy  ia  ao  fiur  at  neataeei  and 
purity  of  evpreirien  are  eencemed,  in 
joetifiee  the  admiiatioa  of  hia 
What  has  been  praeervcd  eontaioi  preeepti  for 
rearing  honea  and  dogs,  and  itsr  providing  the 
apparatus  of  the  huntsman,  bat  b  evidently  merely 
an  introdnetioD  to  the  main  body  of  the  work, 
which  eeema  to  have  embraced  a  very  wide  field, 
and  to  have  been  intended  to  contain  a  eon^ 
plete  account  of  aU  the  beasta  of  chase,  and  of  the 
various  methods  pursued  Inr  their  capture  or  da- 
stmction. 

Two  short  firaffments,  1)$  Ammfiot  wilid^  w^ 
their  history,  will  be  iSsnnd  ia  the  PotCae  Latfad 
Minoiat  of  Wemsdorf  (vol  i  p.  128),  aad  like- 
wise a  piece  entitled  Lamdm  jRfereaiM^  the  weiit  of 
some  unknown  writer,  have  been  ascribed,  en  aa 
good  evidence,  to  Niwirianai  (Waraadeei;  v«L  i 
pu  275)  ;  and  he  ia  by  eone  efraDaaosly  aapaemd 
to  have  been  the  author  of  torn  oat  of  the  mevan 
pBiterals  which  bear  the  mudm  af  CSypanfan 
Siculus  [CALrvBiiiiTa],  and  to  have  bean  ehi^ 
dowed  fiirth  in  one  of  the  athoia  (the  fcarth) 
under  the  deeignatioaef  Meliboeai.  Thatnicrip 
tioo  **  Ad  Nemeeiinnm  CarthMJnlwi—,*  pniiad 
to  theee  eckigBei,  in  many  ediooBf,  laMa  wmi  the 
authority  of  no  M8S.,  axeept  meh  aa  na  affwiiMit 
date,  and  ia  bow  geiMnllj  nfudad  aa  hi  iaiir* 
pola^on. 

The  fiMmant  of  the  CkmrnUm  wm  tol  wAf 
Ushed  hy  the  hdit  af  AAm  (aitk  YflMl.  im}» 
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NEMESIS. 


in  a  Toluinc  eontaining  alto  the  poem  of  Oratiut 
Valiftcua  upon  hunting,  and  a  bucolic  aicribed  to 
Neiuetianua.  It  will  be  found  along  with  the 
lines  De  Aueupio^  in  the  Poetae  Latini  Minorat 
of  Bunnann,  4to.  Lug.  Bat  1731,  toL  i.  pp.  317, 
451,  and  of  Wemsdorf,  8vo.  Altenb.  1780,  toL  i. 
pp.  3,  123.  The  best  edition  it  that  of  Stern, 
entitled  **Gratii  Falisci  et  Olympii  Nemedani 
carmina  venatica  cum  duobut  fragmentis  De  Au- 
cupio/'  Bto.  Hal.  Sax.  1832.  There  it  a  trant- 
lation  into  French  by  M.  S.  Debtour,  18mo. 
Parit,  1799.  [W.  R.] 

NE'MESIS  (liiyLWis\  it  most  commonly  de- 
Bcribed  at  a  daughter  of  Nisht,  though  tome  call 
her  a  daughter  of  Erebui  (Hygin.  /bA.  praeL)  or 
of  Ocennus  (TzeU.  ad  Lye.  88  ;  Paut.  i.  33.  §3, 
vii.  5.  §  1 ).  Nemesis  is  a  personification  of  the 
moral  reverence  for  law,  of  the  natural  fear  of  com- 
mitting a  culpable  action,  and  hence  of  conscience, 
and  for  this  reason  she  is  mentioned  along  with 
AiMr,  L  e.  Shame  (Ues.  Tkeog,  223,  Op,  et  D, 
1 R3).  In  later  writers,  at  Ilerodotut  and  Pindar, 
Nemesis  is  a  kind  of  fatal  divinity,  for  the  directt 
hunuin  affairs  in  such  a  manner  at  to  restore  the 
Hffht  proportions  or  equilibrium  wherever  it  hat 
been  diHtiir))ed  ;  she  measures  out  happinett  and 
unh.ippincss,  and  he  who  is  blessed  with  too  many 
or  too  frequent  gifts  of  fortune,  is  visited  by  her 
with  lus«en  and  sufferings,  in  order  that  he  may  be- 
come humble,  and  feel  that  there  are  bounds  beyond 
which  human  happiness  cannot  proceed  with  safety. 
This  notion  arose  from  a  belief  that  the  gods  were 
envious  of  excessive  humnn  happiness  (Ilerod.  L 
34,  iii.  40  ;  Find.  Ol.  viii.  in  fin.,  Pjftk.  x.  67). 
Nemesis  was  thus  a  check  upon  extravagant  favourt 
conferred  upon  man  by  Tyche  or  Fortune,  and  from 
this  idea  lastly  arose  that  of  her  being  an  avenging 
and  punishing  power  of  fate,  who,  like  Dike  and 
the  Erinyes,  sooner  or  later  overtakes  the  recklett 
tinner  (Apollon.  Rhod.  iv.  1043  ;  Sophocl.  Pkilod, 
518;  Eurip.  OresL  1362;  CatulL  50,  in  fin.; 
Orph.  Hymn.  60).  The  inhabitants  of  Smyrna 
worshipped  two  Ncmoses,  both  of  whom  were 
daut;ht('r»  of  Night  (Puu<i.  vii.  5.  §  1).  She  is 
frequently  meiitinned  under  the  surnames  Adrasteia 
[Adrasteia,  No.  2]  and  Hhamnusia  or  Rham- 
nusis,  the  Litter  of  which  she  derived  from  the 
town  of  Rhamnus  in  Attica,  where  she  had  a 
celebrated  sanctuary  (Paus.  i.  33.  §  2).  Besides 
the  pLices  already  mentioned  she  was  worshipped 
at  Patrae  (Paus.  vii.  20,  in  fin.)  and  at  Cyiicut 
(Strab.  p.  588).  She  v,tL»  usually  represented  in 
works  of  art  as  a  virgin  divinity,  and  in  the  more 
ancient  works  she  s<»ems  to  have  resembled  Aphro- 
dite, whereas  in  the  later  ones  she  was  more  grave 
and  seriouii,  and  had  numerous  attributes.  But 
there  is  an  allegorical  tradition  that  Zeus  begot 
hy  Nemesis  at  Rhamnus  an  egg,  which  Ijeda  found, 
and  from  which  Helena  and  the  Dioscuri  sprang, 
whence  HeliMia  herself  is  mlled  Rhamnubis  (Cnllim. 
////;«;«.  in  Dian.  232  ;  Paus.  i.  33.  §  7).  On  the 
pedestal  of  the  Rhamnusian  Nemesis,  Leda  was 
represented  leading  Helena  to  Nemesis  (Paus.  l.e.\ 
Respecting  the  resemblance  between  her  statue  and 
that  of  Aphn)dite,  s*^  Pliii.  //.  \.  xxxvi.  4  ;  comp. 
Paus.  i.  33.  §  2  ;  Strab.  pp.  30G,  399.  The  Rham- 
nusian statue  bore  in  its  left  hand  a  branch  of  an 
apple  tree,  in  its  right  hand  a  patera,  and  on  its 
h<'ad  a  crown,  adorned  with  stags  and  an  image  of 
victory.  Sometimes  she  appears  in  a  pensive  stand- 
ing attitude,  holding  iu  her  left  hand  a  bridle  or  a 
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bnncli  of  an  aah  tmt^  and  in  lier  Ti|kt 
with  a  tword  or  a  Moaige.  (Itiit,  AfjSu. 
p.  97,  Ac)  { 

NEME'SIUS  (NtyiiffiM).  I.Thaaoi 
Greek  traatite,  TIcpl  ♦^•Mt  ^Ai^^Awm^  Ik 
HowuniM^  of  whooe  date  and  pefional  hit! 
it  known.  Ho  ia  called  luahop  of  EoMaa, 
in  the  MSS.  of  hia  woric,  and  alio  bj  A 
Nicenut  (Qmo^  at  &  SaripL  m^BSUwA, 
vol.  vi.  p.  157,  ed.  Paria,  1 575),  and  was  i 
a  Chrittian  and  a  man  of  piety.  The  tine 
he  lived  cannot  be  detennined  wilk  mai 
nett,  at  the  only  ancient  writen  by  wbc 
quoted  or  mentioned  are  probab^  Anatti 
Moset  Bar^Cepha  {De  Pmrad,  C  SO.  » 
Antw.  1569),  which  latter  author  edit  hi 
MjWM  Pbilotophna  Chriatianaa**  He  haai 
tiont  ApoUinarit  (p.  77*  cd.  Oanm.)  and  E 
(p.  73),  and  therefore  nuy  be  atmpoted 
lived  at  the  end  of  the  fenrth  or  oeginni 
fifth  century  after  Chriat.  He  1km  lOBeCii 
confounded  with  other  perMma  of  the  an 
but,  at  iheae  erroneoua  conjectorea  ban 
been  corrected  by  other  writera,  ther  aee 
noticed  here  particulariy.  Hia  wotfc  \mm 
been  attributed  to  St.  Gregory  of  Kjva.  i 
which  hat  probably  arioen  fran  otafatidi 
treatite  with  that  entitled  Ilt^  Kstmhi 
e/w^vow,  De  HominSa  Opifick^  writtoi  by  I 
gory  to  complete  the  HenaSmeran  of  Us 
St.BatiL  The  treatite  by  NcaMWH  it  aa 
ing  philotophical  little  work«  whkh  hat  | 
been  highly  praited  by  all  who  have  ncai 
The  author  hat  indMd  been  aecoted  of 
tome  of  Origen^  erroneoua  opiniona,  bat  1 
defended  by  hit  editor,  biahop  Fell,  who,  1 
confetset  that,  with  reapect  to  the  pre«iii 
toult,  Nemetiut  differed  frcna  the  MonMnly 
opinion  of  the  Church.  {^AmmoL  p.  SO.)  1 
the  principal  tonroe  of  the  celebrity  abta 
Nemetiut  it  hit  baring  been  brai^tian 
pertm  who  waa  awnre  of  the  funetioaa  of 
and  alto  of  the  eireulation  of  the  bleed ; 
patsaget  which  have  been  anppoted  It 
these  doctrines  are  certainly  auSciettilT  m 
deserve  to  be  given  here  at  full  lengith."  Tk 
is  at  foUowt  (c  24,  p.  242,  ed.  MatlL): 
motion  of  the  pulce  (called  alao  Ae  vital 
takei  itt  rite  from  the  heart,  and  chiefly 

left  ventricle. The  arttfy  i^  v 

vehemence,  dilated  and  eontnded,  by  i 
constant  harmony  and  order,  the  noli 
mencing  at  the  heart  While  it  ■  di 
draws  with  force  the  thinner  pait  of  tl 
from  the  netghbonring  velna,  the  ciU 
vapour  of  which  blocd  bccomta  the  alisH 
vital  spiriL  But  while  it  ia  contncted,  il 
whatever  fnmet  it  haa  threfagh  the  i^ 
and  by  tecret  pawtaget,  aa  the  heart  tbi 
whatever  is  fuliginoua  through  the  noalh  i 
by  expiration.**     The    other    pamge  ii 

equally  curioot   (c.  28.   p.  260): **•  Tbi 

bile,'*  he  tay t,  **'  it  eonttituled  both  for  i 
also  for  other  puipotea  ;  for  it  contributea 
tion  nnd  promotes  the  ezpnUion  of  die  ese 
and  tlierefore  it  it  in  a  nuinncr  one  of  the 
organt,  besides  imparting  a  aort  of  heat  to  I 
like  the  vital  power.  For  theee  maenna^  t 
it  teems  to  be  made  for  ittelf ;  but,  iiMia 
puiges  the  blood,  it  teemt  to  be  BMda  ia  i 
for  thia  also.**     It  ia  hard^ 


NEOCLES. 
&ftt  pMitgri  BK  for  enough  rtom  proving  that 
Neisniu>biid&ntid|Ai»ltli,'(]i>i:.Mv.^d»orHuvcy 
■ikd  SjlviiK  {  but  It  ihs  Hii),-  uia^  they  show  Oist 
the  uicicnlihad  idvuiad  njiich  fnrlhcr  in  Ibc  Mth 
ef  tBtiic*]  Ihui  ii  coninianl^  i 


•rrml  of  tl 


:in„>  o[  P&tri 


Tbeotogj.  It  appeared  fo 
Mpaisto  fono  in  n  Latin  iniKl.iiina  by  OcurgB 
Valla,  Liigd.  Svo.  ^i3».  1'h^  tint  Clmk  «diii.m 
wu  publithnl  Bi  Antwerp,  ll>n.  l^es,  fdiled  by 
Nictiiai  Ellebodiut.  with  a  Laiia  tmuUtion ; 
the  neil  wnn  by  Dr.  (aft,  rwiiid*  biihap)  Fell. 
Oion.  em  1G71  ;  the  lfe>t  i.nd  but  ii  by  C. 
F.  MntlliBEi,  Ildue,  avo.  I::ril  It  «u  biuii- 
kted  into  Iialuui  by  Doniin.  I'uiiineDti,  8va. 
(j,  L  II  ^):  iDto  Engliit,  liy  Gwige  Wiihtr. 
London,  t-2mo.  1636 1  inin  Uvinuui  by  Oiier- 
haismsr,  Snlubutg.  Sto.  ISIK  ;  mid  ii,io  t'renih  by 
J.  a  Thibault.  Pui),8io.)Kil.  Piuthet  inform- 
ation mpMting  Nemeuui  lnd  hi>  opiiiioiK,  theolo- 
gical, philotophical,  and  pSyiioloj^cal.  may  be 
found  in  Daylo^  Did.  Hot.  n  Crii..  and  ChanlfB- 
pii-'i  Suppleai.  ;  Fsbrk.  ill/.'.  C'niw.  ;  Btuckef, 
Hilt.  Cril.  rU/oMepL;  IImILt.  lnUioHi.  AmO.; 
Sprengel,  I/iit.  de  la  M(-.:.;  t'ciiiil'i  //uL  0/ 
i-kgric.  See  alto  the  Pntii.'  nnJ  Nolo  to  FfII'i 
edition  (rcpriawd  by  MatttiLU:!),  and  to  Tliibaull't 

2.  A  &ieiid  of  Si.  Qngory  NminnKn,  a  nun  «( 
learning  and  cnltiTaled  tBj.i<'.  wLn  wu  bnl  an 
adrocate,  and  aflermudi  ]ir.ii'r..'tt  of  Uappadncia. 
St.  Gregory  ippasrt  to  hai«  l,..r-:i  on  very  ioliraale 


vritb   li 


,ofw 


{Efid.  19S— 301,  YoL  W.  p.  W\  &o.  ed.  Paiii), 
written  aboat  (he  year  366.  We  vim  sddreiKd  a 
poem  to  him  (abont  the  Mune  lime),  in  which  be 
triea  to  penoade  him  to  emkmcc  the  Chriiliao 
biib  (OiroL  vii.  toL  T 


of  hie 


IK'  baa  b 


po«d  10  be  the  anthor  01  i!, 

«-«rkn.pI«ii7«i 

■<,-ri«».  but  probably  will,.. 

though    it   ii   quilo   po,.,l 

L'    that  a  heatbeii 

^gliate  might  aTtirvruvl. 

hop,  it  i.  hardly  probabl.  I 

:.!  no  notice  of  k 

L-  been  pre»erved. 

fact,  there  Kemi  to  be  u-  r 

■vioii  fnr  .oppoiing 

after  Cbritt,  are  sddreueil   1 


Ncn 


of  which 


i  'vk-». 


Pmlar  (i.  47,  ed.  Paiii, 

each  inilanco  (iu  135,  il.  Z%  v.  3li). 

4.  "  Neine«i,legumpefiii.  Qiimliiinpad  Aeneui] 
tiiueum.  EpiM.  u."  (Fabrli-.  BdA.  llr.  loL  riii. 
p.  44S,  ed.  Harlei.)  But  the  name  in  the  paiwigi 
in  ((UHtion  ii  not  Vfnitaa,  but  N<^>rr(«c 

5.  An  AlexBudfian  preabTler  who  tubacribed 
e  depoiitioD  of  Anna,  1.  □.  %1\.     (Fabnc 


[W 


NEOCLES  (NHnAqt),  biiioriLU 
hther  of  Themitloclra,  waa  lui  Atheui 
guiahcd  rank,  connected  with  the  prie 
the  Lycomedae  (PluL  T^heu.  i.  p.  1 1 1 
173). 

2.  A  too  of  ThemiatodH  and  Ai 
wai  killed  wbil 


I.  a.] 

1.     The 


(PluL  rum. 


J,b.J 


NEON. 
NEOCLFA,   Uiemry. 


1IS3 


I   A  (hen 


J  his) 


if  the  cl 
fa,  aa  Cicrro,  <fc  A'ul.  Drvr.  L  21 
nl  to  Samoe  after  ill  conquNl  in 
rriclei.  Not  finding  hit  Und  lulBcienI  for  hit 
iluleuance,  he  «et  up  a  KhooL  (Sitab.  liT.  p. 
IS  ;  Diog.  Loi^rt.  i.  1.) 

wet  of  the  Epicureont,  which  ii  loit.     He  wai  iba 


of  tl 


fAqi  J  FabtK.  BiU.  Qratc  nl  ill    , 

S.  A  natite  of  Cralonn,  tnai  whom  Atbenaeua 

(iL  p.  57,  £)  qnolea,  to  the  efi«rt  thai  the  egg  from 

which  Helens  wu  produced  fell  froin  the  nuxm, 

the  women  then  being  Diinuoui.      [C.  P.  H.T 

NEOCLES.  painter.     [Xbno.n.] 

NEOLA'DS  IN«I*B«.).  bfvthet  of  Melon  and 

Aleuinder.  vhn  revollrd  ngninit  Autiocbiu  (he 

UrrAt.     IAxTiM:utig,  Vol.  f.  p.  196.]     He  com- 

manded  the  leA  wing  of  the  nbel  udit  in  the 

ballle  in  which  H<>lon  wa.    dofealwl.     Wbm  all 

u  lott  he  CKBpnl  from  ilia  baltlo.  and  went  to 

:ni>,  where  Alexander  woa.     Having  killed  hia 

itfaer,  and  the  children  of  Mulon,  ha  ulew  hini- 

wlf  upon  their  corpaee,  after  penuuling  Alexander 

follow  hii  eaunpla.      (Polyb.  T.  S3,  i  II.  S4. 

S.)  [C.  P.M.J 

NEON  (Ne'ur).     ].  A  Corinlhinn  officer,  who 

companied  Timolmi  in  hia  eipedition  to  Sicily, 

id  woj  appointt^  by  him  to  comDuml  the  citadel 

Symciuc,  whc-n  that  fortreat  w&i  phiead  in  bia 

hand)  by  the  younger  Dionyuui.      In  tfcia  pout 

Neon   not  only    held    out   aaninil  the  eomblned 

eSbrta  of  Hkclaa  and    the  Carthigiiuan  geneial 

Mago,  but  took  adnnlagf  of  their  ahifrioi  an  aa 

of  Ihe  impgrlout  quartet    of    Actadiua.      (Pint. 
rtmal.  IB.) 

%  A  Mciaenian,  ion  of  PhllUdea.  and  Lrolheror 
Thtaaybnlua,  who  ia  nccuied  by  Demoalhenet  of 
haTing  bclTBTed  liji  oinntry  to  Philip  king  of  Ma- 
'  n  (Ueiu.  d«  Cor.  p.  324,  e>l.  Reitke  ;  Harpo- 
on, I.  e.  Kiwr).  All  ehiborxte  •indicslion  of  hia 
iBcI,  together  with  that  a(  othen  of  bia  cod- 
»TBrieft  who    had   adopted    the   ume  line  of 
policy,  it  (bund  in  Polyhiui  (itIL  I  11 

3i  An  officer  who  commanded  uooer  DemeUiua 
Poliorceiei  in  the  gnsl  lea-figbl  oS  Salamia  in 
Cypnii,  a  c  306.     (Diod.  xi.  iX) 

4.  A  Boeotian,  who  wu  one  of  the  leaden  of 
the  Macedonian  pany  in  hii  natire  cnnntiy.  during 
the  tcign  of  Aniigonua  Down.  An  aeodeut  oat 
il  in  bi>  power  to  confer  a  gnal  penonal  Bblipulon 
upon  that  monatdi :  Itir  Antigooua  having  louchad 
with  hii  Ami  on  the  tooai  of  Booolia,  the  ..Upa 
were  all  left  aground  by  a  eudden  change  of  tide: 
Neon,  who  wae  hippBich  at  the  tinu,  eaoKi  up  with 
the  Boeotian  canity,  but  inttHid  of  taking  adran- 
lage  of  the  lituation  uf  Anligonua,  he  allowed  bin 
to  depart  in  tality.  Fat  Ihia  act  b*  inciuied  nuelt 
ceniun  fnm  hi*  ceaiilrymeo.  but  abulnad  a  high 
place  in  the  broot  of  AnUawua  and  hi>  lucceiaot 
Philip.     (Polyb,  ta-B.) 

5.  A  Thaban,  pnliably  graitdaon  of  thi-  pi*- 
eeding,  took  a  protmneat  |ut  Li  Iho  potilin  of 
Boeoita  dating  Iba  diipntaa  betwaea  the  Romana 
and  Panmia,  He  waa  nue  of  the  principal  aulhura 
of  ihealUence  eoutuJnl  by  (ha  Bwnliaii*  wilb  tha 
MacedonliUi  klog^  on  which  aixouni  bo  waa  dn>ea 
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into  exile,  when  the  citie»  of  Boeotia  tubmitted  to 
the  Roman  dcputU's  Marciusand  Atiliui,  n.c.  17'i2. 
Hereupon  ho  t»M>k  refuse  with  Peraeua,  to  whote 
fortuni^fl  ho  m-eins  to  have  hencefonn-ard  closely  at- 
taclied  himself,  av  ho  was  i»ne  of  the  three  companions 
of  the  kiuK*8  llight  after  the  deciMve  battle  of 
l*ydna,  ii.  c.  liiii.  He  eveniuallT  fell  into  the 
hand:*  of  the  Romans,  h}'  whom  ho  was  executed  the 
following  year.  It.  o.  107.  (Polyb.  xxvii.  1,2  ;  Liv. 
xliv.  4.\  xlv.  31  ;  I'hit.  Aemil.  -23).       [E.  H.  B.] 

NKOIMIHON  or  NEOPHON  (Nwi^r, 
litfxpwy^  SuidiiH  gives  buth«  Diogenes  Lnertiut 
li(6(pi>My)^  of  Sicyon,  a  tragic  writer  of  doubtful 
age.  Ip  the  Siholia  to  the  Medeia  of  Euripides, 
we  have  two  fnigments  of  a  pby  Mrritteu  by  him 
on  the  same  subject,  one  of  four  lines  at  v.  GCl^ 
and  another  of  five  lineb  at  v.  13.54.  Besides  these 
we  have  fifteen  lines  quoted  by  Str>biieu»,  fmm  the 
ivune  tragisly.  The  account  given  of  him  by 
Suidas,  att  has  been  bhown  by  Elia>ley  (ad  KuH/k 
Med,  p.  (i<i)y  is  manifestly  inconsistent.  iSuidas 
8t-ites  that  he  wrote  I'JO  tnigedies,  that  the  Medeia 
of  Kuripideit  was  sometinu's  attributed  to  him,  and 
that  he  was  tho  finit  to  introduce  on  the  st^ige  the 
llaiZa'y^6s^  and  the  examination  of  slaves  by 
torture.  In  one  particuhr — that  the  l^Icdeia  of 
Euripides  was  sumetinu'S  attributed  to  him  — 
Suidas  is  a>ntlnn('d  by  Diogenes  Laertiua.  But 
Suidas  giN't  on  tn  s;iy  that  he  w.-u  invulved  in  the 
fate  of  Callisthencs,  and  put  to  death  by  Alexander 
tlu;  (ireat.  If  the  latter  account  be  tnie,  the 
ftinner  i-:innot  but  be  an  err»r,  as  £uripidi-s  lived 
\n\\)l  birfore  the  days  of  .\lexander  the  (ireat,  and, 
in  the  very  play  of  the  Medeia,  among  others  Itad 
introduced  the  llai^ayiay6s.  Besides,  Nearchus,  a 
tnii(ndian,  is  mentioned  by  Suidas  («.r.  KaK\iaBi¥r\s'^ 
as  th(»  unfortunate  friend  of  Callisthenes  who  suf- 
fered with  him.  From  this  reasoning  it  Keems 
certiin  that  Suidas  ciuifounded  the  two,  and  that 
CMinton  is  right  in  phuing  Neophron,  as  he  doei^ 
iMifore  the  ago  of  Euripides.  This  is  further 
btrt.-ngthened  by  an  iwute  remark  of  Elmsley*s, 
that  men  do  not  ([note  small  plagiarists  of  great 
writers,  but  delight  to  trace  wherever  great  writers 
have  borrou-ed  thi-ir  materials.  As  far  as  we  can 
judge  from  the  fragments  already  mentioned,  Euri- 
)»idcs  may  have  borrowed  his  pint  and  characters 
from  Neophron,  but  certainly  not  his  style.  (Elms- 
ley,  /.  c. ;  Ciaisford*s  iittvbaeHs^  vol.  L  p.  3«t5  ;  Suid. 
«.  V.  ;  Diog.  Laert  ii.  1 34  ;  Clinton,  F.  II.  vol  ii. 
p.  xxxi.)  [W.M.G.1 

NEO'PHYTUS.  A  short,  but  curious  trac^ 
publishtnl  by  Cotelcrius  in  his  Ecdesiae  Gnifcae 
Monumenta^  vol.  ii.  p.  4.57 — 4(j'2,  bears  this  title: 
Neo^Tou  irpt<r€tfT4pov  fioyaxoO  koI  iyic\9i<rroO 
irtpl  r£y  Kurd  x**?^^  Kvwpov  aKa-MV^  Neojikvti 
I*re;ffjtfteri  jMoHoehi  et  Inc'itfi^  Itf  CalamitutUm* 
('uf*ri.  It  gives  a  brief  account  of  the  nsurjution 
of  the  island  by  Isuac  Comnenus  its  conquest, 
and  the  imprisonment  of  Isxic  by  Richard  Coeur 
de  Lion,  king  of  £)ngland,  and  the  sale  of  the 
island  to  the  Ijatuis  (as  tin'  writer  represents  tlie 
transaction)  by  Richard.  The  writer  was  con- 
temporary with  these  transactions,  and  therefore 
lived  about  the  close  of  the  twelfth  centurv.  He 
was  a  resident  in  ami  probably  a  mitive  of  Cyprus. 
Tiien>  nrx*.  several  MS.S  in  the  different  European 
lii)rarirs  bearing  the  n:mie  of  Neophytus.  Of  these 
a  MS.  f<»nnerly  in  the  C'olbertine  Librar}'  at  Paris, 
contained  thirty  (h-dtwuf^,  evidently  by  our  Neo-. 
phytus:  n  CutcNu  in  i\uiticum,  and  some  others  on 
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theological  tabjectaian  of  mora  da^Houi  nth 
but  are  probably  \i(j  our  Neophjtua:  a  Aeasoi 
de  Piojiit^  and  one  or  two  ^cmieal  motiifi. 
another  Neophjtosv  wiTnamrd  PiodnneE* 
DrfmiHtma  and  Divimmn  Staauiantw  Mm 
toidU  Pkitiaophiae  and  EpUomte  m  J\ 
ffui/mue  cocev  €t  in  A  riaUdelia  Oipoaoo  ane 
rently  by  a  third  writer  of  the  nine  name. 
lerini,  /.  e.  and  not«a  in  coL  678,  679  ;  Da 
Gfosaarium  Med,  et  Im/.  GratdiatiB  ;  ladei 
rum,  p.  29 ;  Fabric  BiLL  Graec  toL  t. 
vol.  viii.  661,  662,  Tol.  zi.  p.  839,  &&;  Ckv 
LUt,  ad  Ann.  1190,  toL  ii.  p.  1251,  ed.  ( 
1740,1742.)  [j.c. 

N  EOPTO'LEM  US  {VmrriXmpm),  L  ci  i 
warrior,  a  wom  of  Achillea  and  Deidaawi 
daughter  of  Lycomedee,  waa  alao  called  F 
(Apollod.  iii.  13.  9  8  ;  Horn.  OtfL  xL  491 
According  to  somei,  howerer,  he  was  a 
Achilles  and  Ipliigeneia  (Tsets.  md  Lge.  133 
stath.  ad  Horn.  p.  1 187),  and  afWr  the  na 
his  mother  ho  waa  c;irried  bj  bis  fiilhcr 
island  of  Sc}-ros.  Tlie  nonic  of  Pyxrhos  it  i 
have  been  given  to  him  by  LivcooMdei,  bia 
had  fair  (wv^s)  hair,  or  becauae  AcfaiUi^ 
dii^ised  aa  a  girl,  had  homo  the  naaesfP 
(Paus.  X.  26.  §  1  ;  Uygin.  I^hb,  97  ;  E^ 
Horn.  p.  1187  ;  Serv.  mt  Ach,  iL  469).  Yk 
called  NeoptoloniHs  becaiiKe  either  AdkiU 
Pyrrhus  himself  had  fought  in  early  yooth  (Ei 
/.  c).  From  his  father  he  ia  aometimei  called . 
lidet  (Ov.  Her,  viiL  3),  and  from  hia  giaad 
or  gre^t-gnuidfather.  Pel  idea  and  Aearidea 
y|rM.ii.263.iii.29G).  Neoptolcmna  waa  brai^ 
in  ikrvros  in  the  house  of  LvcomcdM(lIoaL7 
3J(i;*  Soph.  PkUoct.  239,"  &C),  wbence  hi 
fetched  by  Odysseus  to  join  the  Givcka  in  tk 
ngaiust  Troy  (Hom.  Od,  xi.  508),  became  i 
Iteen  prophesied  by  Helenua  that  NeoptolcHi 
Philoctetes,  with  the  arrowa  of  Hetadea.  we 
ccMary  for  the  taking  of  Troj  (Soph.  FhiL 
In  order  to  obtain  thoae  arrowa  Keoptolcmi 
Odysseus  wero  sent  from  Troy  to  ue  ids 
Lcmnos,  when  Philoctetee  waa  finii^  whi 
prevailed  upon  to  join  the  Gxceka  (Soak. 
1433).  At  Troy  Neoptolemua  ahowed  hiM 
every  respect  worthy  of  hi*  great  fiither,  ■ 
but  WHS  one  of  tho  heroea  that  wen  vmff^^ 
tho  wooden  horse  (Hom.  Otf.  xL  508,  && 
At  the  taking  of  the  dty  he  killed  Pta 
the  sacxed  hearth  of  Zena  Heioeiaa  (IVa 
17.  §  3,  z.  27  ;  Viig.  ^ea.  iL  547.  Ac). 
sacrificed  Polyxena  to  the  aplrit  oif  hk  I 
(Eurip.  HeaA.  523).  When  the  Tiojaao^ 
were  distributed,  Andromache,  the  wida 
Hector,  was  given  to  NeoptoUnniu^  "A  \ 
he  became  tlw  fathn  of  Mcdoecna,  PUaa, 
g:unus  (Paus.  L  11.  §  1),  and  Amphialns  (11 
/oA.  123  ;  comp.  Andromachx).  Reseda 
return  from  Troy  and  the  sahsequent  evcnto  ( 
life  the  traditions  differ.  According  to  Uooei 
ill  168,  iv.  5,  &c.)  he  lived  in  Phthia,  the  kia 
of  his  fiithcr,  whiiher  MeneUua  acnt  to  Ittf 
mione  from  Sparta,  bccauac  ho  had  pnniaed  1 
him  at  Troy.  According  to  othcia  Neopta 
himself  went  to  Sparta  to  x«eeire  Hcflnione,  hi 
he  had  heard  a  report  that  ahe  waa  betiotl 
OrcfcU-s  (llygin.  Fuh,  123  ;  Phna.  iiL  25.  f 
§  5).  Ser>iiM  (cu/  .4fli.  ii.  168,  iii.  321,  Ai 
latcs  that  on  the  advice  of  Helenaa»  to  wb 
bubM.H]uently  gave  Androntadw  and  a 
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Epcirui,  Nenplolemiu  ntuined  honiB  by  InuL, 
becaiiM  he  liod  beta  ronwumed  of  tbe  dugen 
which  Ihc  Umka  vmlil  turn  lo  oicaunKi  u  >c«. 
Soni*  sifiiii  tlais  thot  from  Troy  he  finl  nwnt  M 
Molauia.  and  ihenca  to  Phtliia,  where  he  rttanttd 
tliB  threiK  which  h«d  in  the  mean  time  been  Uketi 
from  Heleui  bj  Acuiu*  (Uiet.  Crrt.  li.  7,  *ie.  i 
Eurip.  Troa-L  1125  i  eomp.  Iloiii.  (U.  W.  !)). 
OlhNI,  Ihsl  on  hi*  ntuni  lo  Sijroi,  bii  wu  eul 
by  ttoim  on  tbe  caul  sf  Kphyni  in  Gpcinii,  when 
Andranuchn  gfiie  birtb  to  Molmiu,  lo  whoni  iha 
HoloHian  kingi  inHd  ihi ir  duccnt  (Piiid.  AVw. 
IT.  S2,  vii.  El,  tie).  Othen  lully  tn;  ihiU  he 
went  to  Epeirui  of  his  own  itecard,  becaiue  be 
woolil  at  could  Dot  reluni  lo  Phthia  in  Theaaly 
(Paiu.  i.  11.  U  {  Virg.  Am.  iiL  333  )  Jutiii.  iru. 
3).  In  Epeinia  he  ii  s]»  sud  (o  havo  carried  oS 
t^naiHi.  K  granddaugliU'r  of  Hendo,  from  the 
temple  of  ibe  DodDnean  Zcat,  and  to  have  become 
by  her  ihe  father  of  eight  childnn  (JuUin.  Lc). 
Shortly  ofter  bit  mitrrioge  with  Kuniione,  Nenplo- 
IcIBDi  went  Id  Delphi,  ume  ny  to  plunder  the 
if  Atmllo,  who  hud  been  the  cbuh  of  Ibe 

Lo  take  the  god  lo  aceoanl  for 

nit  lainer  ;  uid  tccordint  lo  othen  (o  take  oAering* 
of  tbe  Trojan  booty  lo  iho  god,  or  lo  coniult  him 
about  the  tneniu  of  obioining  chiMnu  by  Uenniotig 
(ijchoL  a4  1-iivL  Nm.  lii.  hi,  S8,  ad  Eurip.  Or. 
IC49.  A»dro<-i.  SI).  It  it  uniug  to  lhi>  micei^ 
tainty  that  tome  uKient  writen  diitinguiih  be- 
tween two  dilFs^rrntjoanieyi  to  Delphi,  whero  he  WM 
■lain,  either  by  the  commiuid  of  the  Pyihia  (Poui. 
L  13.  i  1),  or  Bl  the  IniliRstion  of  OreiUn.  who 
wu  angry  it  being  deprived  of  liermione  (Enrip. 
Jndrom.  801.  &c.  ia8S.&c  ;  Vug.  Jn.iii.  33U)  ; 
luid  according  lo  othen  agairik  by  the  priett  pf  tb« 
temple,  or  by  Machaereut.  the  ton  of  Outu 
(SchoL  ad  Had,  Nem.  lii.  62  ;  Paiu.  i.  24.  |  4  ; 
Sirab.  p.  V2\).  Hia  body  wm  buried  at  Delphi, 
under  ihe  Ihreibold  of  Ihe  temple,  and  remained 
there  uitil  HeoebiDt  ouued  it  to  bo  tuken  up  and 
bofitd  within  the  precincti  of  the  icmpte  (Pind. 
JW-«.  TiL  63  :  Pnui.  X.  34.  %  S).  He  wu  wo^ 
ahipped  at  Delphi  u.  a  Iieto,  at  pniiding  oier  Bicti- 
ficinl  reputa  und  public  gamet.  At  ihe  tmie  when 
the  Oault  atlaclud  Delphi  he  it  laid  to  hare  come 
forward  to  protect  the  city,  and  from  that  lime  to 
Lave  been  hononnd  with  heroic  voiihip.  (Pant. 
i  4. 1  4,  t.  23.  i  3.)  [L-S-I 

NEOPTO'LEMUS  I.  (N.owtJa.moi).  king  of 
Epeirua,  wot  ton  of  AIntu  I.,  and  &tbrr  of  Alex- 
ander 1.,  and  of  Olympiot.  Ihe  mother  of  Alei< 
ondcT  the  fireat.  On  the  death  of  Alaitiia.  Ne«p- 
tolemu*  and  hit  brother  Aiyraba*  or  Arrybu 
agreed  to  divide  the  kingdom,  and  conlinned  lo 
rule  their  rMjieciivn  portioni  without  any  inter- 
ruption of  the  haimony  betwevn  Ibem.  onlii  the 
death  of  Neopiolemai,  which,  acauding  lo  Dray Hn. 
may  be  pinced  aboDI  D.  c  360.  No  (iinher  iiici- 
dentt  of  tiit  reign  have  bwn  uanmitled  lo  ut. 
(Paul.  i.  11.  gi  I.  3  :  Juatiu.  lii.  8.  8  10,  ivii. 
a.  §14;    Drojten,    //e/ZmuMix,    roL  i.    p."'" 
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Kbl)l''lLI'l.t.My^  11.,  king  oi  t.|»iiuh  MU 
•on  of  Alexander  L  and  giandwin  ol  llie  preoediw. 
Al  hit  bdier'a  death  in  «.  c  338.  ho  wa»  pnAaUy 
a  mere  iii&nl,  and  bit  pnlentioni  la  iho  ihmtw 
were  paueri  uvrr  in  laraur  of  Aeacidi-i.  Iiwat 
not  till  B.  c  Wl  ihnl  tbe  Episin>U,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  abainM  of  Pyivtui,  the  iod  of  Aeacidet, 
tine  ill  inuUTection  agauiM  him,  and  Ml  up  Nmp- 
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lolemna  in  hi*  (lead.  The  Utter  reigned  fat  the 
■pace  of  ail  yuan  without  oppniitioo,  but  etfectnalli 
alienalud  thu  mindt  of  hi*  lubjnlt,  by  hit  bana 
and  lyiBni^iuil  nilti.  lie  thua  paved  the  way  for 
the  relum  of  ryrrhiii,  who  knded  in  Ewlrua  in 

0.  c  sue,  at  the  hatd  of  a  force  fnmiahed  him  lij 
Ptoletnjr,  king  of  Egypt.  Nsoptolemui,  alarmed 
al  the  diiHJTeclien  of  hia  tnbjectt,  csntenled  to  a 

•hoiild  than  the  ■orHcignty  between  them.  But 
■uch  on  arnuginiMit  eouhl  iu>l  kit  Uiiig ;  al  a 
•olenm  fMtivsI.  where  the  two  kingi  and  all  ih* 
diief  noblra  of  the  hind  wen  uumhletl.  Neopto- 
lemo*  had  (ermcd  Ibe  detign  lo  rid  himielf  of  hia 
rival  by  poiioa  ;  hut  the  pJot  wu  ditcDnrad  by 

tinated  at  a  bnnquet  la  which  Im  had  hiniielf  in- 
vited him.  (Plat  {"grrk.  4,  h  ;  Uruyim.  vol  i. 
^250.)  iE.».ttl 

NEOPTO'LEMUS   {Kt«ni\t^),  hi«oric»L 

1.  A  Macedonian  officer  of  Aleiaoder  Ihe  Qreafc 
At  we  am  told  by  Arrian  ihni  he  botonged  to  tha 
race  of  the  AeacidM,  ho  waa  probably  reUtad  W 
tbe  bmily  of  the  kingt  of  Epeirua.  He  i*  mta- 
tioned  at  wning  in  lha  nyal  guarda  (<ra!iHi)  and 
dittinguithed  himaelf  paiiicaliuiy  at  the  akte  of 
Oaa,  B.  c  333,  of  which  he  wai  tbe  flrat  to  lait 
die  walU.     (Arr.  Amab    ii.  37.)      We   hear   but 

Alenmdei 

pulaiiun  of  an  aUv  mMioi ;  and  in  iho  diviv 
the  proviocet,  afier  the  doaih  of  tbe  king,  Nfop- 
tolomut  eblaised  lha  Korammrnt  of  Armania. 
( Ourmaaia,  in  Uaiippvs  if^.  /'Aut.  p.  fl  1,  bi  it 
cJeariy  a  bim  reading  :  an'  DroyMO,  ToL  I  p.£0.} 
It  ■eems  howeter,  ihal  he  had  alruidy  Riren  cri- 
denco  of  a  rctlleu  and  unielUed  diapixitioa,  whicJi 
ouued  Podiccat  to  rrgaid  him  wiih  aua[dciiiB,  and 
in  B.  r.  321,  when  the  lillnr  ■et  out  lot  KflTpl, 
he  pbicod  NHiptnlmniia  under  the  ounmaod  af 
Kanwnea,  who  waa  Nijoinad  U  oterdw  {■atinihU' 
rigilnnca  in  rrgnrd  lo  htm.  The  mtptdona  ef 
tbe  itgnil  proved  not  nnfoundedi  NroploboiBa 
imnudiately  enlFred  into  comtpondona  wilh  tha 
hoitile  leaden,  Antipaler  and  Cialenu,  and,  oa 
being  ordered  by  Eumenet  lo  join  liim  wilh  bi* 
ingent,  refuted  U  comply.    Hetenpon  T 
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■nbteqaent  campaign*  oj 
<  to  bare  i^nied  the  n- 


army,  and  compaUed  all  ll 
hit  terrice  lo  take  the  oalb  of  fidelity  lo  Penli(c*K 
Neoptolemua  hiouelf  CMaped  with  a  anall  body  of 
cavijrj  and  joined  CiKIenit,  whom  he  pctHHMed 
10  maieh  iiDmcdiately  agaistt  BoBwaai,  wUla  IIm 
Latter  waa  atill  elaled  wilh  hit  vietury,  avd  Bnpi^ 
pared  lor  a  freth  attack.  Itut  Ihiit  eauioaa  adre^ 
■arv  wat  not  to  be  lakon  by  lurprita.  and  rati  hb 
a  pitched  Uitl&  In  Ihia  Now 
mended  lha  left  wing,  on  which  he 
wiu  oppowd  to  EumenH  himteU  i  and  the  twit 
Ixailni,  who  wnre  hitter  panonal  anntun.  tnght 
each  oth«r  in  the  light,  aiid  ungagad  in  aioija 
cnnbal,  in  whkfa.  aflM  a  dupemla  tmntn,  Neop- 
tolemui  waa  alain  hy  Ui  aniagooltt  ILUud.  iriil, 
VD— 31 )  Itut.  Bmm.  4-  '  :  Colli.  Kop.  A'«.  4  ( 
Jotlin.  (iii.  e.  Bi  Deiippna,^  J-jtiA  p.Cr4.b.: 
AiTiu.  ap.  Fiat.  p.  70. tL,  71, a.) 

2.  A  MaoHicuian,  hlhrr  of  Ueleacer.  tbe  f^ 
aenl  of  AUuDdoi.    (Ait.  Aimh.  i.  S4.  i  1.) 

3.  A  UMwdifliian  olBciir.  who  wu  kilkd  al  tha 
tirgeof  llalicamauu^  n.c.333.  (Ihod.  ivii.  2.^.) 
lit  it  donhlleu  tbe  lam*  who  la  lallod  by  Ankii, 
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lb=  ton  at  An-luiWui  Had  brolhfi  iif  AniTnUu, 
though  [hM  nuitior  repreKnU  buu  »  iyiog 
fbught  on  the  Pcrwm  ude.  (Arr.  /Ihu&  i.  W. 
1 15  i  and  ue  SctuDi«l»,  lui  lac.) 

i.  Ods  of  Ihe  gcuenlt  of  Miitiridalrit  mil 
bruther  e{  ArcheJituii.  lis  hud  ftlnsdj  diflin- 
guiilted  himHlf  prsTJciuB  to  Ihn  brtaking  nil  of  the 
■nfi  wiih  RoniB,  by  an  expeditiou  agtuntt  ihs 
bubuUn*  Dorth  of  the  Euiinr,  whom  he  deCMLIinl 
in  Hvunl  ballki,  nnd  Bppeun  W  hsTe  piithed  hii 
GoaiiiiesU  u  bir  M  the  aumih  af  the  Tjiu 
{DninUr),  wlitre  to  eneled  a  fiirlnu  which  con- 
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thg  v«7  lame  tpot  when 
out  gaiiwd  a  mval  victoiy. 
(Stialhu.  ],  ii.7;l.>iL3,  pp,306.  3U7.)  Ins.c. 
88  h«  vru  united  with  hit  brsihei  Archelaiu  in  die 
oemiiuuid  of  the  gnal  nraii;  with  which  Mithii- 
dateiiD<adedltilh]'niii,aiidderr»ledNiconKde*I1I. 
at  the  ri«er  Amniua.  Tliia  inueu  wm  qnitklj  fol- 
luwed  np  by  NroptoleiDuii  and  Menopbnaa,  nbo 
defcBled  the  RmiiiiD  geneni  M.  Aquilliui  in  s 
•seond  deciiita  action,  and  compelled  him  to  lly 
for  reTufle  lo  Pergamuk  (App.  MUlir.  17—19-} 
After  thi«  be  appeon  to  have  accompanied  Aiehe- 
Ibiu  Id  Oreeov  where  he  wu  defeated  by  Salla'i 
KeDleDBnl,  Munitiiu.  near  Chalcii,  with  heaiy 
lQ.i,ac06.  (n«l.3i.)  Alto  ihi.  wo  find  him 
comntanding  tho  fleet  of  Mithcidale*,  which  wu 
■tniioncd  al  Tenedoi  (B.C.  85),  where  he  wot 
■Hacked  and  defeated  by  Lucnllua,  the  qaoestat  of 
t>1lllB.  [Pint.  LiKMlL  3.)  From  thia  time  <*e  hear 
n»  more  of  him.  [E.  H.  B.] 

NEOPTU'LEMUS(N.WTj\(^i).liteiary.  1. 
Of  Paroi,  the  mott  eminent  literary  pemn  of  Ihia 
Dame.  The  follflwing  worki  are  aactibed  lo  him. 
I.  nipl'ExrypB/iiiaTir,  piohobly  a  celleciJon  ofepi- 
gnunB.  (Atiicn.  z.  p.  -IM,  C  j  Jacoba,  Antial.  vel. 
vi.  p.  xuri.)  2.  lUfil  V^nnAt,  lo  the  third  booh 
of  which  Athenoeui  refeti  (iL  p.  476,  f.).     It  is 

Stobably  to  ihie  work  that  Achilles  Taliue  lefen, 
>  Tcui  *i>iyi<ui  partus.  (Fabiic  BiU.  Grvtc  toL 
Ti.  p.  193.)  3.  A  Cmumentaiy  on  Homer.  (Id. 
»oL  L  p.  517.)  4.  A  Couunentary  on  Theocritai, 
qooted  in  the  Scholia  on  1  S2.  (Id.  roL  iii.  pp. 
781,  79B.)  S.  A  Traatiee  on  Poetry,  lo  which 
Horace  ia  laid  to  have  hfca  indebted  in  hie  An 
PaHira.  (Id.  roL  li.  p.  S73.) 

2.  AccDiding  to  a  eonjecture  of  Oinlon  (F,  It. 
VOL  i.  p.  M9),  who  bat  collected  (j:  c. )  all  the  an- 
cient noticea  on  the  lubjecl,  there  wa>  a  MileaiaD 
NeoptolcmuB,  to  whom  au  hlwly  atcribed  the 
epic  Nain-KCTis.  Pnimniiia  ihinki  it  the  work  of 
CardDUB.  [CAnciMvs.]     The  Scbotiatt  en  Apallo- 

Neoptolemaa  Peibapi,  howerer,  Ncoptolemni  the 
PatioD  may  hara  conuuentcd  on  thii  work  aim. 
Heyne  btterly  agreed  with  Pauianiai  (Iiat  the 
Naunucrfu  waa  iiamrd  isom  Naupactui,  the  binh- 
pluce  at  iti  author  Curcinna.  (Apollon.  lUicd.  t. 
399  ;  SchoL  aA  AfiaUod.  iiL  la  §  12,  and  OU 
KrvaL  in  too.  by  Ileyne.  ed.  Oottiog.  1IIU3.) 

3.  A  poet  from  whou  work,  Ri^  darciir^wF, 
two  linei  ara  quoted  by  Stohaetu  (120.  6,  YoL  ill 
p.  159.  ed.  Oaiiford). 

4.  There  «u  also  a  celebrated  Athenian  trage- 
dian of  this  name,  who  perfoimcd  al  the  garnet  in 
which  Philip  of  MucediHi  waa  alain.  b.c  :i3g. 
(Faliric.  BiU.  Orate.  ybL  iL  [i  312  ;  Diod.  ivi.  >uL 


ILp.  1D3 
If  Joaoph 


1 


cd.  AmUoL  1745  ;  '. 
■a(.rfi>l.UiL  l)l><«i»(.tl»ri 
a  on  the  aubject  af  CiDyna  anJ  ] 
UQt  I^enptoletnna  (Diod.  J:a>,  bj  eeim 
king,  iutnidiKfi)  aome  bew  ttnet  (qa 
Uiwl.  /.  c),  pcnbOily  eoDpoaed  \rj  NMf 
himwK.  A  aayiiig  of  tlia  oa  Ibc  wucia 
king  i>  mvnUtI  l.y  Sbabwna  (SB.  TO^n 
39S.  ed.  Cu>fud>.  Hb  to^  u  kAm 
the  inuuacilou  tuiitwi  (b*  AlbHh 
Philip,  lie  bad  beM  tntlmala  nib  and  ( 
the  aido  of  die  bller.  (ar  wluw  cnrt 
mately  left  AlheiM.  (Don.  ml  5«,  SH,  < 
R.id.e.)  (W.M 

NK'PHELK  (N*p^A«>.  1.  TU  *>(• 
Theiulian  kiiu  AtlunM,  br  «kiB  ^ 
the  mother  ol  Phrltua  and  UdlcL  (Afdi 
g  1  ;  conp.  ArflattAn.) 

2.  Ill*  wife  of  lalou,  |w  whom  iIib  bi« 


n* 


NEPOS. 
addieaaa*  luiit  Iftton 
Tt.  19),  bat  wbelh'r  1i«  ta  Uii  '■*»■  at  till 
Calnaiu*  Nepoa  or  tlio  Uciniiu  Nna  ^ 
below,  ia  tiiio^in. 

NEP08.CALVrsiUS,aftu)idotik>f 
Pliny,  WH»  a  aandldala  far  tb«  oOv^a 
ltibuiii,aud  waa  wnimly  Tnucum—uaeJ  l»  I 
Sottiiu.     (Plin.  A>.iv.  4.)  ^ 

NEPOS.  COKNITLIUS,  wnlW^iM 
and  friend  of  Cicnv,  Altlcua.  ^  fMJa 
waa  pmboblT  a  lialivn  u(  Vfoum^  ■>  af  a^ 
bouniig  rillatte,  and  diei)  dint^  tha  a 
Anguitaa.  Nb  other  lunkukM^  vub  M 
hit  pcnonal  hiitor;,  haco  bMn  tfaa«rfM 
(CalulL  L  J  ;  conip.  Aiiaon.  ww<  Aid 
Cic  ad  AIL  iri.  i  i  VUa.  II.  tt.  ^TW, 
1.  S3  ;  Plin.  .^  it.  28  j  HitTMi.  <3^3k 
Olynp.  clinv.)    He  ia  knewa  t*  ktS 


.ofth 

Aiuoniua  (^wL  avi.),  A,0 . 

B,  24],  and  Sulinnt  (i.  |  CJr^ 

Hepea,  IndicaWa,  though  nl" 
•xlent  of  the  ptndacliBn  ia 

Onine  aenus  tribua  nxfdicai 
UiKtii,  Jupiter!  et  ]-■  -~ 

(Seealw  M  inndu.  Polii,  c. 

a  Emm^anat  Libri,  of  wbich  C 

ed.  Pulaoh.)  qnolra  the  •eoonil  bsb,  tnJ 
Urn  (*iL  lU-gll)  the  fifib.  Thai  «■■ 
n  calieoljon  of  nniaikatila  anyiiiBt  aal  £ 
the  nine  deecription  na  ili*  «aiB^fa|hB| 
qnentlj  fanned  by  Valcriiia  MiirimuiL^H 

3.  D,  Virii  lUHMiim.  Uriltdi  (sLH 
anecdote  of  Calo,  adding  '■  fietintn  ^| 
lib™  Comclii  NepoH,  ft.  /(/■rfrtCffli 
nltD  Sent,  ad  Virn.  Art,,  yjl  ,  UicBwM^ 
ed.  Patech. ;  and  Cbariuui.  fp.  IIS,||i,1 


refen  to  b 


by  A.  GvUiui  (kv.  -: 

5.  EfA/iiJae  ad  I  aiiifctiit,  j 
Lttctauiiua  )ui  prcwrml  ta  g 


it  may  ht.  tbt  a^M  a 
ililbnM  ttik 
a  whi«li  it  at 


NEPOS. 

iii.  Ifi  ;   tunp,  Cic.  «J  Aa.  im.  S),  but  «c  oniiot 

ip\\  wh.lher  H,,y  w 

rf  ev,T  tomailY  «ll«t<id  inio 

d  ta  iind^r  Cicsno,  p.  713. 

G.  Pcchnp.  |K„^». 

.l.n.  u  lrn»  h.>  i>  named  in 

ih  VirKil,  KoDiuhindAcciiu 

bj  the  youngs  !.|, 

V  (ft/.  -.  3|. 

7. /t.//irtD,™, 

mlif  lira  of  Dion  (c.  3).  which 

now  l«ar.  th*  „^m 

oof  romirlin.  Ncpoi,  there  i> 

th.  following  ^-i.u 

ncr, -Sfd  dc  hoc  in  «o  meo 

litm>  plum  lUDl  » 

poiita  qui  0<t  HiHoritH  (OD- 

•ciiplut  nt." 

In  Ihe  y«w  U7 

>  qunrto  rolumo  iuotd  from 

the  preu  of  Jcnu 

U  Vsnke.  rnlillod  Anaiiii 

/■njit'  <je  (^  rt^llr 

ilio  following  ori»r,  whieh.  il 

ily  uwrlaincd,  ohfuui  in  ill 

M5S.;— l.Miltind 

•.    2.  l'heiiii.U>clM.     3.  Arit- 

tide).      4.  Haiuitiiu.      5.  Cimon.      6.  Lyusdu. 

7.    Akibiuieu       S 

10.  Dim.     ll.!j,h 

ntes.     liCh.briat     33.  Ti- 

nwth™.   U.  Itau. 

Inpidni.     17.  Anii 

out.      Ifl.  EimKDM.     IS.  Pho- 

cion.     20.  TimoWn 

Neii  came  (hnc  chiptcn 

h™lnd    D.  ft.W.» 

ticei  of  certiJTi  f..ii 

■at  i.mgt  of  Penin  nod  Mace- 

d«ni«,  of  the  L-lJe. 

icilitmDionyti'ix,  Bndof  lome 

of  the  more  n..,ii,ir 

uIiIf  among  ihe  locMMnn  of 

olnme  concluded  with  n  bio- 

8r.phj«fH«.il«r 

A  pcefac*,  or  inirw 

wiih    th«   wardi, 

Non   dnbilo   fore    pleretqae. 

Allies,  qui  hoc  E"ii 

dignu«,.un.n,.rL 

ironim  judiant,"  and  prefixed 

f.  Ihe  whole  «asr, 

.di^ii,.,,.  in  i^enr,  lo  the  e»- 

pewrTheodoiim.  , 

"l,i^h  we  find  the  couplet 

Si  fogsl  Aucl.) 

•™,  paulnlim  deleji:  nMtmm 

Tunc  D<mii„o 

omen,  m.  »i.(  »H  Probiuo. 

A  ieci>nd  ediiioD,  ia  quarto,  of  the  mi 
without  date,  wu  printed  nl  Venice  by  Bvn 
Vrnetut.     In  (hit  n  hiognipby  of  Cito  ii 


le  IVronin  lUailriitm  Vila, 


neb  Dthtf  in  na  import' 
:  in  Uit  Suaaborg  one  of 
i*  ucrihed  to  Comeliui 
t  ia  luppoited  by  many 


I:;  tli>s.'  of  llio  (Ionian  repubUc, 

,liv  iiL9i<i.^d  were,- 
yi\i'.\S  of  IliD  Latiuily,  and  the 
ui   lije  (Ijte,  whiibeihlhil  a 
"  lU'  M-mi-barbarion  jaijun  aini 
)    uf   Ihc  Utcl  ompil*.      E>Kf 


eridcnl  KtioUr  mnit  (eel  the  weight  o(  Ihii  abaar 

i2.  The  penon  addimed  in  the  prelsce  or  inlra- 
daclion  mutt  be  Pmnponiaa  Allicui,  the  friend  sf 
Cicere.  Thia  it  fully  prored  by  a  pauage  in  tha 
life  of  CbIo  (lob  fin.)  where  we  ntA,  *- Hujna  da 
>ita  el  moiibui  plura  in  (o  iibro  penecnli  nmna 
qoem  irpaintini  do  eo  tfcimua  rqs>i<ii  tamfoi^ 
Mtki^  worda  which  are  unquHlionahly  perfectly 
deeiiiie  in  »  ^  «■  (tie  menioir  in  which  ibej 
occur  ia  coii«mL'ii,  bat  thii,  a*  we  haia  Krn,  wm 
not  included  in  the  original  edition,  i>  wonting  in 
•oineMSS..BniI,nlong  with  the  jlHKiw,i*Kpaniaeil, 
ai  it  were,  lioni  the  r»t  in  alL 

a.  The  lofty  ton*  in  which  the  grandrut  and 
power  of  the  Roman  peojje  an  DelebtBled.  tlia 
iwldnru  of  the  conuaenti  on  free  inuitutiant  and 
tyronu,  wiiuld  hare  licen  totally  out  of  place  at  aa 
epoch  of  degradation  and  ahnery.  AUutiooa,  aitn, 
il  il  aifinned,  may  be  dEieclcd  to  the  citil  war 
between  Caenr  and  Pompey.  Upon  a  sieful 
enuninatiofi  of  all  the  quolationa  adducrd  It  will 
he  Men  that  no  weight  ought  lo  be  attached  to 
Ihia  portion  of  the  pnnf. 

4.  LAmbinoa  waa  informed,  upon  whel  he  con- 
ludered  good  authorily,  that  one  MS.  ended  in  thia 
manner,  "  Compleloni  eal  opni  Aemilii  Probi,  Cn> 
nelii  Nepotii."  Bal  e<en  if  wo  admit  th*  aocn- 
lacy  of  a  italemenl  vcuchcd  for  u  iinpcrfwlly,  il 
leadi  lo  DO  rpinll,  for  llirr  firil  clauie  might  he  in- 
lended  to  utign  the  20  biognphieh  the  M  ffiyi- 
ttu,  Ihe  Uatiilror  and  the  Umnibal,  lo  Prabua  ; 
■he  concluding  ^raae  to  mark  Nep»  uiht  authoi 
li  the  CaA>  and  the  Jaiaa. 

The  qucation  lliua  atarted  ha>  giien  riia  to  Ib- 
tenninabhi  diMuxioni :  but  the  leading  lijpothaiea 
may  be  reduced  to  ihrat. 

I.  Many  of  ihe  ci 
onabk  or  unwilling  lo 

m  rcored,  and  clinging  lo  tl 
Thcodowui,  doggnlty  mninMined  that 
the  old  Dpiuioa  wai  after  all  tme,  and  (hal  nil  th* 
lire<»  except  perhape  tha«  of  Oito  and  Attinot 
which  itood  u}>on  nomewhat  different  ground,  wrtn 
the  propitly  of  Probus  and  of  no  one  elw.  Thia 
poaiiion  i*  now  very  genentty  abandoned. 

II.  Lambinua,  at  we  hare  »n,  pnnnoneed  th* 
liiea  to  belong  entirely  to  Comilin*  Nepoi.  Thoae 
who  (Dppon  thii  hypoihe^ii,  which  haa  beea  nof* 
widely  nceiied  than  any  oilief,  hold,  that  whU 
we  now  poiHH  may  be  regarded,  tilher  at  a  pBt> 

Am,  or  aa  an  independent  voch,  which,  haTtng 
bllen  into  oblinon,  waa  brought  to  light  by 
Aemiliui  Prubuvvbofmudulcndy  endeaTound  (• 
palm  it  off  at  hit  own  |  or,  pothapt,  tnnuit  to  da 
nothing  more  than  daira  th*  credit  of  having  dia- 
eofered  and  dc«cribrd  it  |  or,  thai  Ihp  rrrhea  in 
qoeation,  which  are  abiwBI  fnio  afviml  IdSS.,  tv- 
hi  ID  Hiaia  loully  diSenat  projutuoa,  and  ha>e 
by  mere  a«idiiiii  foand  ihiii  way  inw  their  pr*- 
lent  poiition, 

III.  BuiKiut.  Miwring  n  middle  counn.  thiew 
out  that  lbs  biogiuhiea,  la  ihry  no*  oiiii,  an  in 
rtaliiy  rpil<im»  of  li>n  actually  wriii«i  by  tirfot, 
and  that  vte  OBghl  la  look  upon  Pnliua  H  the  ab- 
bniiatai ;  othen,  adopting  Iba  gcnmi  idoa,  think 
it  more  likely  tlial  the  abndgnieati  wi 
al  an  mrUer  period. 

Without  nllempung   to  enter  al  li 
mealt  ol  thcsi  cvufliibng  ajtiuDK  and  of 


lempoiarM*  of  Lnubu 
bandon  Ihe  belief  in  wl 


addreiaed  li 


TUB 


NKI'OS 


Tiw.'ul!  of  whiih  will  be  found  .t\l*d  in  the  iratl* 
nolrd  down  nl  (he  eiid  of  thii  nrticle,  we  nay  c-v 
innrk  ihnt  the  Ihird  hypothoaii,  nndcr  one  Sana  cv 
olIiOT,  will,  if  properly  npplied,  Wnd  to  rennv  ■ 
miuiT  of  the  difficuUim,  mid  D(|il«n  maoy  of  th  « 
ouomaliee  by  which  the  lubjcct  i>  emfaarTUwd 
riorBeffKHinllyllian  elilicr  of  the  tiro  olhert.  it 
will  raable  ii>  to  nccouni  for  ihc  purity  of  Iho 
hngiiage,  and  for  the  gracofui  uimffiKlrd  «<«e  nf 
tho  elaiiHi.  when  taken  (IiiiiIt,  and  nt  the  uinig 
^ine  la  uiidcruand  the  hanh'  and  Bbrnpt  tnnii- 
tinni  which  M  fttqueiitly  orcur  in  piiuing  fmin  one 
■Fntrncv  or  from  i<tie  pani;(niph  to  anniher.  Bui 
while  we  may  nfely  ndniil  that  wa  hold  in  aur 
honili  tbo  abridKmtiit  nf  •ome  writer  of  the 
Augutwn  Kgf,  we  mu*t  hear  in  mind  that  tho  evi- 

Nrpni  it  mJKnilily  drfectiff,  an  rxct^'Ui  hraag 
nlwayi  nmde  in  rctprcl  of  ihv  life  of  Alticiii,wbTcli 
i>  exprrti-ly  oulgursl  to  biin  in  at  Irul  two  of  the 


bnil 


Tht'ie  LiogmphiM  linw, 
:  appHinince,  been  n  fa 


e  th^r 


ol-book,  ■ 


n  multiplied  itilhaut 
We  hare  ulrendy  deicribcd  the  varlint.  AfiLT 
the  Ubonn  of  Idmbiiiin.  we  mny  pnrticnlnrly 
notice  thon  of  tichotdu,  fcJ.  Fiancf.  16ns.  of  Gcb- 
faoniua,  l*2mD.  Anitt.  1G44,  of  Boeclcru*,  flvo. 
Argcntor.  lliia,  nf  Boiins  tint.  Jen.  1G7A,  uf  Von 
Sutreron,  Bro.  Lu;;.  Itet.  17;U,  \7Sa,  i;73.  the 
Intt  being  tho  bi»t,  of  llHi-jiiHor,  Gro.  Krufi.  17-17, 
nf  FlKhvr,  Hvo.  Lip^  17£!>.  uf  llulea.  Hal.  1773, 
I.ipL  ISOli,  of  r»uikr,  with  uwful  note*  writlen  in 
'j.-mian,  Sm.  Ling.  IRU4,  of  TiKhuekc,  bro. 
I  iuKinji.  IBO-I,  with  an  eiirllent  commentary  in  ■ 
H-[i:irate  Tolmne.  of  Til»,  ftra.  Prair.  1813,  of 
Itn^nii,  Srn.  /urirh.  lU-'O,  of  Bardili,  2  voli. 
Ilco.  Btutluard,  lll'JO,  of  Doehne,  I'Jmo.  I>pi. 
l)l->7,  of  koth,  who  hni  bnnijtht  back  Acmillui 
]>rolHii  on  hi*  title  ih-ip-,  Ikitil,  Sfo.  1H41.  and 
nf  ttenrcke,  Sro.  Uenl.  Ii:43,  whi<^^h  ii  purely  .ri- 
ti«il.  The  edition*  nf  Van  StnTercn.  1773,  of 
T'KhiKke,  letM,  nf  llrenil,  IH^O,  cmitnin  tmy 
tfainji  that  the  atiutent  r«Inire^  and  perh.ip*  no 
liiijih)  edition  will  Iw  fmai  nmre  HTviLvable  than 
that  of  Lemaire,  Svo.  I'aria,  lirjO.  The  diswrtu- 
tiiin  prefixed  to  tho  edition*  of  Lambimii,  Titie. 
Durdili.  Uaehne,  Koth,  and  Benecke,  will  yield 
full  informaUon  on  the  controversy.  The  tnmi- 
Liliom  into  ditferent  LiiiKoagea  are  cnnntleai;  the 
itru  into  Knijli^li  i*.  "Tiie  Live*  nf  itiiutrioiu 
Klvn,  written  in  I.:itiu  by  Comi'Iiua  Xrpoi,  done 
intn  EnRliBh  by  Kn'ial  [IwelTrl  mntU'men  at  (he 
llnivenity  of  flilard,  Limd.  I  lilU,"  and  fminently 
n|irinted,  ^r  Matthew  Hale  kid  preiiously 
Iran-Jntrd  ■*  The  Life  of  Atticua.  with  moral  and 
poliliealObwr%ntion^"HTn.!*n<l.  1G77.  IW.Il.] 
NKPUS,  ]IKKhrNNIL't«,  lui  ilhiMriou*  nun, 
tiljin  by  the  empctor  ^tctus.     (^pnrtiau.  Screr. 

1:1.) 

NKPUS.Ji;'r<H'S,  the  hist  empcrof  hnt  one 
nf  the  Wentcra  Kmpire,  *.  n.  47J— 47.J.  lie  wa. 
thv  aon  of  Nrpntianui,  liy  a  sidvr  uf  that  Alarcrl- 
Yuun  who  »ln>dii.hi-d  U  litupniary  iudependenl 
principality  in  Illvricinn,  nbnut  the  middle  nf  the 
fifth  iviitury.  IMaw-xli.ini-ic]  A  kiw  of  the 
Codeiot  Juttiniiin  nH-ntintiia  Nrpntianua a«  nene- 
LdufthenmivinlUuMtia  in -i.  □.  471.  bill  ills 
dimhlful  whvliiiT  thin  wiu  the  I'Hiponir-i  father  nr 
tile  einjieroT  hiiii^vlf,  m  it  it  uot  diii  nbi'thvr  tbt 


•  'paZ       /'"^"'d.  after  Wa  d- 
ii>""'*^ oT't?"^  <*"  »'■)*  »«  the  Boi 

Acetic  hia.C'^P"'*  ^•'""'^>  "  "«n* 
.  -Ttf  *•  ''y  O"  officer  DdmttiaBai.  at, 
AM.  (Ja„^d„  i„™^^:Ei 

Theacliinl  emjK.ror,  at  the  tfam  w^X. 
thu>  enlted,  wa.  Olyeeriua  [GLioBnt 
wn<  itgarded  at  ConctaotintfJa  «*  as 
Nepoi  marched  againat  hii  fnmptit^.M 
primirr  nl  Parlu*  at  the  mooth  tf  lb*  11 
obliged  him   la  become  a    piieat.      ThiM 

bi'UM  nulhoritie.,  in  a.  d^  474,  but  Tlopb 
(onlniflinR  the  teign  of  OlycMioi  to  in  i 
[OlVcebiUbJ.  bring*  hia  depoMIMa  wW 
year  473.  The  cleTation  of  Nepoa  ■  |Ib 
the  CAnmieoH  of  an  anonrmooa  aMW.Nl 
by  Coipinianni  (No.  ini.  io  tlia  Feiatfkr.i 
C&raim  uf  Konealliiu),  on  the  34ibaf  Jnt 
dale,  if  correct,  must  refer  to  hi*  Tietg(7  tv 
niiuh  fill  hit  procLiitutioa  aa  tannic  at  R 
mutt  have  been  anlccedf  nt  to  ibc  iliarh 
(which  occurred  in  January  474),  M  kiit  i 
dent  to  ihe  intelligence  of  Loo^  dnA  n 
Itarenna.  If  we  luppose  the  ptQckmatiiB  nf 
lu  emperor  to  hare  occiiirwl  in  Aagut  473, 
poaition  to  which  we  eee  no  otgoctjan,  tl 
given  hy  Thenpbanet,  who,  ai  ■  Ilj  ainriiai. 
ismpDle  the  reign  of  Ncpo*  Cnm  tua  acoa 
Jarr,  amy  be  leconcilrd  with  that  of  thi 
chroniclcra,  who  dale  &Dm  the  liaw  af  hi*  ba 
emperor  d^/aeto^  and  on  thia  aappodrii 
Crrrol  from  Aiiguit  47.1   to   Jana  474  am 

culing  hii  niirch  againit  tiljeeiina. 

From  hint*  in  the  letter*  of  SidealoaApa 
(.Ep.  T.  16,  Tiii.  7,  ed.  SirmoDd)  it  nay 
thered  that  NrpM  had,  before  hiaaeeefnoo,  > 
Bonw  npulilion  both  for  wwlika  aUlity  a 
grueial  goodneu  of  character,  and  that  dot 
brief  reign  hi*  conduet  wai  aiiawenUa  la  1 
ileut  chomcter.  Bol  the  condition  of  th* 
wiiB  poal  remedy.  The  ViugoA^  IctlM  il 
lania,  were  eagerly  itriTing,  nudn  thciihing 
m  eipel  the  Raman*  fma  tbe  loiilatM 
Arvrmi,  the  modem  Auretgne,  the  laat  pan 
province  which  remained  to  ita  aocieDt  ■ 
and  which  wa*  biaretj  defended  by  ita  inha 
under  Ihe  conduct  of  Ecdiciu  (Jomands  o 
Ilrciut),  brather-in-law  of  Sidtnuu  And 
Tho  Golha  beairged  the  lawn  of  AmiBit 
moiiU  in  the  mminer  of  474,  bot  Epiphaniai, 
nf  Ticinum  (Havin),  being  aent  byN™. 
eluded  a  pence  (Eiinod.  Vila  ^Upbam.), 
however,  ^nric  toon  broke,  and  Nepoa  waa  < 
in  n  tacond  trrnly,  in  which  tin  qnanio 
nianua  woa  hii  nrgoliator,  to  ««da  the  d 
territory  loin  aauiL-uila.  (Siimand, Mi(. m 
Ep.  \\\.  1.)  Tilleniunt  make*  the  cmluMn 
ciiiiiuiut  unavailing,  and  coDaiden  that  of  I 
niua  to  Lave  bven  coue^ucDI  mi  it*  fiutai 


NEPOTIANUS. 
m  (liink  Sinrdnd'i  liaw  of  Ihi  miUu  mat  eon- 
•utrni  with  Iho  uxonnt  of  Eiuiadiut. 

Theiu!  IranHutiinii  irilh  tli«  ViMgotlm  candJMW 
■Imoit  ihc  whole  thut  ii  knowD  <it  ihe  reign  nf 
N«pnt.     He  had  nailed  Ecdiciiu  tnia  (>>ul 


rippoiDl 


iH.  OkMh,  auulriiiK  tb« 
command  af  Ilis  Cmoih  nHcmblrd  lU  RDm«,  luid. 
Inarching  ai  IE  loKutill  Gaul,  ciima  to  lUrcnDn, 
whchT  Ne]yi«  appean  ^a  have  bfi«ni  nuKd  then 
the  BUnOard  at  niroll,  wid  prDclaimed  hii  un 
AugoiinliH  nnpcror.  [Auoubti'li.'s,  Komi'LOs.] 
Nrpo*  Aei  iiiiD  Drtlnulin.  Hit  cKpuloun  U  fixed 
liy  Ills  ananfnioiu  CXrvniiam  alrendr  cilid  for  the 
dale  of  hi<  ocBwien,  on  t)ie  SathttfAHguet  i7S, 
»  ihiBt  hit  nctiul  relKn  vru  about  ConrLHO  in«itl». 
Afiir  hi)  cipultian  ttam  Italy,  ha  nppesn  Is 
have  retained  tbfl  Dalniatua  Irmlory^  which  he,  or 
tunie  of  hit  ramilr.  had  inherited  (nai  ManwIliDoa. 
nndtvnt  tlill  laco^niMd  at  CDuaUuitinnptv  and  in  the 
Kut  atenipenr  of  the  Welt.  Mauiwliile.  OkMh 
wji  diifaaifd  aiiii  kill«(,  luid  Auguiluliu  depoied, 
liy  Odoaccr  the  Henilian  [AuuuiTitLiia  ;  Oku- 
Ti"  i,  Onaicaa],  who  Bught  the  polrannjre  of  the 
Kaitem  empcnir  Zeiio  ;  hut  Zeoo  perutlcd  in  n- 
cogtiLiiDg  the  till*  of  Ncpot.  (MnIch<u.apDd  CW- 
Itelaii,  dc  Lrgaiinn.)  In  i.  d.  -tUU  Nqwi  wu  killed 
near  Saiona,  wham  be  appean  to  have  poided*  \iy 
Viatbr  and  Qvida  or  Odiia.  tvo  af  hit  oirn  alBcctt 
(MarceUin.  Ckrnnieim).  pmhahl;  at  the 
of  his  depottd  ptedcoMor  Ulfcerioi  ((ti 
who  held  the  hiijiapric  af  Bolomt.  (Ma 
Phot,  BOL  Cod.  7S.)  Odi'u  or  tl>ida 
quiihed  and  killed  the  ncll  >Mr.  iSl.  by  Oietaa 
who  hod  inndrKt  Dolnialia.  (Cuutodor,  Onm.) 
Tillemaal  thinki  that  the  tille  of  Nepoi,  tiO  bia 

Gaul.  The  accounli  nf  the  liOi  Had  Ivign  of  NlfKH 
are  brief  and  (mnnienlarj.  To  the 
in  thi:^  caone  of  the  ariicle  may  be 
Avtatic  Ctmamwr  CJiromd  I'nvp^nau  jueia- 
rium.  No.  It.  B|iud  RoncaUium  ;  (.iiluloffiii  Imft- 
ralormiH,  No.  xi,  npud  enadem ;  Junuindei,  ifd 
Uttmi  Gtiicu  ;  the  Etaerpla  lubjiriDed  by  Valeriua 
to  Aium.Miirc, ;  Evagriu*. //.£.  ii.  Iti  ;  Tillemoat, 
/fist,  da  Emptivun,  vol.  li.  pp.  431 — ISi.  iAIi— 
'143;aibbon./Jn^Heaiid/U:,di.xX]Ti  ;  Eckbel. 
v«L  vid.  p.  30J.  [J,  C.  M.] 


added  ALariiu 


NEPOSiLICrNIUS,  i«  rnqoenllj  HKDtioned 
bv  the  younger  Pliny  at  bd  upright  niui  aa  I  n 
•ever*  pmntor.     {Plin.  Ep.  iv.  23,  r.  4,  31,  li.  i.) 

NEP09,  MA'RIUS.  eipelled  fnni  the  kiuiU. 
byTLbrriUk  a.  a.  17,  ou  account  of  hit  eitnk 
nifance.     (Tae.  Ann.  ii.  48.) 

NEPOS,  METELI.US,   [Mrrittfu.] 

NEPOS.  P.  VALE'RIUS,  iru  one  of  Ihe  M- 
cuien  of  Milo,  whont  Cicsn  itdrndtil.  (Aaem. 
in  Mil.  p.  3i.) 

NEHOTEA'Nl'S,  om  a[  iha  Batdwu  pi«- 


NERATIU&  IIU 

Xr.^  Uitinfuiihed.  if  we  can  bcltrva  this  cnni- 
plinunUry  addnia,  ai  a  gmnniarian ,  a  rheloridiin, 
•  p«et,  and  a  phiUwipher,  be  died  nl  the  ag«  af 
ninelT.  leaiing  bthind  bim  two  children,  [W.  H.l 
NEPOTIANUS,  FLAVIL'S  PUPILIUS, 
■on  «f  Kutnpia,  the  hnlf-iitlcr  of  Conttutuie  the 
Ureal  [Euraoru  ;  TiiaoBOiii],  headed  a  nah 
enterprite  whoie  nhject  wat  to  withltand  the  nwr- 
pation  of  Hi^oenliui.     Uavlng  collected  a  baod  of 

ELidiaten.ronawaj'dBcea.and  limtlar  deapenioea. 
e  UKsnied  the  pucple  on  the  Sd  of  June  360, 
narchsd  upon  Itome,  defeated  and  ilew  Ankiiu 
(or  Anketui),  the  new  pmetsiian  pnfeel,  and 
made  hiiD>clf  master  of  ihe  city,  which  »■•  dflngrd 
with  blood  hy  the  niceuei  of  conlvDding  bwiient. 
Bat  after  baling  enjoyed  a  confiHcd  ^ladow  of 
royalty  for  twrnty-ei^ht  daya  Diilr,  the  sdTantunt 
wai  ovupoweied  and  pot  to  deiib,  along  with  hia 
mother,  by  Maicclllnui,  who  had  Iihii  dripatciwd 
by  Mogneiiliui  to  quell  the  inturmiion,  and  nviny 
of  the  tnoit  nohlo  and  wealthy  among  the  •rnaton, 
by  whom  bit  pntentinna  had  been  admlltnl. 
ibarnd  a  like  fcle.  Thit  Nepoluuin*  It  luppowl 
to  be  the  penan  who  atip«an  in  the  Paati  aa 
the  collcngue  of  Kaeiindtif  lor  the  year  S36,  and  it 
hu  been  conjsciuri'd  that  hi*  bth>r  wu  tlia  V«- 
poiianut  nho  bald  the  aOIce  of  conaul  in  301. 
[MAuHBNriUB;  N4Jicai.i.iNIu.|  (Jollan.  OrvL 
i.  li.  j  Aur.  Vict  tie  Citt.  ii,  Efil.  4U  )  Balrop. 
t.  li ;  Zoeim.  ii.  43  i  ChnUL  " 
IdaL) 


1   Chun. 
[W.  B.1 


NEPOTIANUS,  JANUA'BIUS.  [MAiinua, 

VA1.KRIUH.P.  tuns.] 

NLPTU'^N'US,  the  chief  marine  ditinity  of  tlw 
Romaiu.  ilia  Dam*  i*  probably  eunnrcti'd  aitji 
the  TCcb  mlv  or  molo,  and  a  cantnction  of  oon^ic 
am.  Ai  the  early  Bonuui*  were  not  a  maritima 
people,  and  had  not  much  to  do  with  Ilie  ta,  the 
marine  diiiniliu  a»  not  aflen  mentinued,  aiul  wo 
■carccty  know  wiih  any  cvriaiuty  whil  day  iu  iha 
yvu  WM  Hi  apart  aa  the  kalital  af  Nrpiiinut, 
ihnugh  it  nMuui  to  ha«  been  the  33id  U  Jiitj  { JT. 
AW.  .\uf.).  liia  temple  atood  to  tlw  Ora^na 
MarLiu.nui  liar  fim  tb«  i^Air  bat  nipccUl^ 
the  cenmonie*  of  bia  (ettinl  v*  know  notluti^  ca- 
<vpl  thai  the  p«e|il>  tamed  lestt  (iimtrat)  e(  <h* 
briuichea  of  tnea,  is  whjcb  llwy  proh^y  teJMcnd 
in  foMting  and  diinkii«  (Vam,  d*  IJmg.  C^  >L 
1»  )  lienil.  (htm.  iiL  26  ;  Paul  Diae.  p.  aii,  ^. 
Muite  i  Tartoll.  ia  SpM.  C  i  P.  YieL  Ane.  C>h. 
IX.  i  ma.  of  Am.  M.  r.  AV}KHau/u).  Wh«  • 
Houiiui  eomniandiir  lailed  out  with  n  fleet,  be  Snt 
offrird  up  a  locn&ce  to  Neptuuui.  «bieh  ww 
thrown  into  the  aca  (Cic.  di  .Vol.  ttnr.  iii  30 : 
Lit.  xxu..  £7).  In  Ihr  Rnman  poata  Neplnaiu  in 
eampli>I>ly  idantifwd  vith  the  Ureoik  PeatidaB,  and 
acconlin||!y  all  the  alttibatci  of  the  ktlar  ai*  inoi' 
femd  liy  Ihain  to  the  Cinuer.  [  PoaniioH.)  [L.&) 

NKK-VTIUS  UAHCfiLLUli.  (.>Luiz>u.i».< 
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NEREIS. 


NKRA'TIUS  PRTSCUS,  a  Roman  jurist,  who  ' 
lived  under  Trajan  and  Hadrian.  It  is  said  that 
Trajan  sometimes  had  the  design  of  making  Nera- 
tius  his  successor  in  place  of  Hadrian.  (Spart 
Iladr.  4.)  He  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  under 
Hadrian*  and  was  one  of  his  consiliarii.  (Spart. 
llatir,  18.)  Neratius  was  consul,  but  the  year  is 
uncertain.  The  works  of  Neratius  were  fifteen 
books  of  Regnlae,  three  books  of  Responsa^and  seren 
books  of  Membranae,  from  which  there  arc  sixty- 
four  excerpts  in  tlie  Digest  A  fourth  book  of 
Epistolae,  and  a  treatise  entitled  Lihri  ex  Plauiio^ 
are  cited  in  the  Digest  (8.  tit.  3.  s.  5.  §  1  ;  33. 
tit.  7.  s.  12.  §  35).  He  also  wrote  a  book,  De 
Nuptiv  (GelL  iv.  4),  if  Neratius  is  the  riuht  read- 
ing there.  It  is  a  mistake  to  collect  from  a  passage 
in  tho  Digest  (39.  tit  6.  s.  43),  that  he  wrote 
notes  Ad  Fuhinium,  Paulns  wrote  Ad  Nertk- 
tium^  in  four  books,  from  which  there  are  excerpts 
in  the  Digest 

When  Friscns  is  mentioned  in  the  Digest,  Javo- 
lenus  Priscus  is  meant  Neratius  wrote  in  a  clear, 
condensed  style,  and  is  a  good  authority.  He  is 
often  cited  by  subsequent  jurists.  (Orotius,  VUae 
Juricontult ;  Zimmem,  Geickichte  det  Rom,  Rec^tt^ 
Tol.  i.  p.  3*34  ;  Pnchta,  Cunut,  &c.  vol  i.  p.  444, 
1st  ed.)  [a  U] 

NKREIS  (Nijpctf),  or  Nerine  (Virg.  Edop.  vii. 
37),  is  a  patronymic  from  Nereus,  and  applied  to 
his  daughters  (Nereides,  NifpctSct,  and  in  Homer 
firtpTftJiti)  by  Doris,  who  were  regarded  by  the 
ancients  as  marine  nymphs  of  the  Mediterranean, 
in  contra-distinction  from  the  Naiades,  or  the 
nymphs  of  fresh  water,  and  the  Oceanides,  or  the 
nymphs  of  the  great  ocean  ( Eustath.  ck/ //ons.  p. 
Vt'2'2).  The  number  of  tho  Nereides  was  fifty,  but 
their  names  are  not  the  same  in  all  writers  (Horn. 
//.  xviii.  39,  &c  ;  Ilea.  Theoff.  240,  &c. ;  Find. 
/^c/A»/i.  vi.  8  ;  Apollod.  i.  2.  §>  ;  Ov.  Afet  il  10, 
&c.  ;  Vin?.  Acn.  v.  825  ;  Hygin.  Fah.  praefl)  They 
are  described  as  lovely  divinities,  and  dwelling  with 
thrir  father  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  they 
wore  believed  to  be  propitious  to  all  sailors,  and  es- 
]HH:in11v  to  the  Argonauts  (Ilom.  //.  xviii.  36,  &c. 
1 40  ;  Apollod.  i.  9.  §  25  ;  ApoIIon.  Rhnd.  iv.  859, 
930).  They  were  worshipped  in  several  parts  of 
Greece,  but  more  especially  in  sea- port  toiK-ns,  such 
as  Cardamyln  (Paus.  iii.  26.  §  5),  and  on  the  I>»th- 
nius  of  Corinth  (ii.  1 .  §  7).  The  epithets  given  them 
by  the  poets  refer  partly  to  their  beauty  and  partly 
to  their  place  of  ab<Kle.  They  were  frisjuently  repre- 
sented in  antiquity,  in  paintings,  on  gi'ms  in  re- 
lievoos  and  Ktntues,  and  commonly  as  youthful,  beau- 
tiful, and  naked  nmidiMis  and  often  grouped  together 
with  Tritons  and  other  marine  monsters,  in  which 
thfv  resemble  the  Kicchic  rout^  Sometimes,  also, 
they  appear  on  gems  as  half  maidens  and  half  fifch, 
like  nicrmnidtt,  the  belief  in  whom  is  quite  analogous 
to  the  belief  of  the  ancients  in  the  exintence  of 
tho  Nereides.   (Hirt,  Mytkol.  Mdcrb.  p.  150,tabb. 

18,  ii».)  ri'.s.] 

NKIIEIS  (Nijpnfs),  daughter  of  Pyrrhus  I., 
kinp  of  E}K-iniH.  was  married,  apparently  long  after 
her  father's  death,  to  Cielon,  the  son  of  IJieron, 
king  of  Syracuse,  by  whom  she  became  the 
mother  of  Ilieronymus.  It  ap{»ean  that  hhe  ont- 
livi'd  her  niece  l)<'i(lanieia,  and  was  thus  the  last 
MirMving  dehcendaiit  of  the  royal  house  of  the 
Af.ici.lae.  (PauM.  vi.  12.  §  3  ;  Polyb.  vii.  1.  §  5  ; 
.luKiin.  xxviii.  3  {J  4  ;  Vales,  ud  Dvml.  J-ltr.  pu 
6ftH.)     Her  name  is  found  in  an  inKription  fn  the 


NERIUS. 

theatre  of  Syracaie,  from  which  it  apptart  tbat  i 
boro  the  title  of  qoeen.  (Raoul-Hochettr,  A 
mttirtt  de  Numitmaikptt  cf  tfAmHqmiii,  pu  79^  4 
Paris,  1840.)  Justin  erroncoiislj  eappoee*  her 
be  a  sister  of  the  Deidameui  (or  LaodameiAv  as 
calls  her)  who  was  aminnated  bj  Milon.  Tl 
she  was  a  daughter  of  the  eMer  Py rrtina,  eee  Dfe« 
sen,  vol  il  p.  275,  note.  [E.  H.  R) 

N  ERE  I  US,  a  patronymic  from  Neicua,  appG 
to  his  deseendanta,  such  aa  Phocna,  (Or.  MtL  i 
685.  xiii.  162 ;  Viig.  Aen.  iz.  102).  [L.  Si 

NEREUS  (Ni]ffvfX  a  Mm  of  Pontaa  and  Ga 
and  husband  of  Doris,  bj  whom  he  becBBH  I 
fiather  of  the  50  Nereides  He  ia  deacribcd  aa  i 
wise  and  unerring  old  nan  of  the  aea,  at  I 
bottom  of  which  he  dwelt  (Horn.  ML  x^u.  \{ 
Od.  zxiT.  58  ;  Hea.  Tkeog.  233,  dbe.;  ApoOod 
2.  §  6).  His  empire  ia  the  MediterraiMaB  er  » 
particularly  the  Aegean  tea,  whence  he  ia  asa 
times  called  the  Aegean  (ApoUon.  Rhod.  vw.  77 
Stat  Theb,  Tiii.  478).  He  waa  beliered,  Uka  od 
marine  dirinitlet,  to  have  the  power  of  ptophesyi 
the  future  and  of  appearing  to  mortak  in  difiai 
shapes,  and  in  the  ttoiy  of  Heraclea  he  neta  a  p 
minent  part,  just  as  PrDteot  intheatoej  of  OdjsMi 
and  GUucus  in  that  of  the  Aivonanta  (ApoUa^ 
5.  §  II  ;  Hont  Carm,  L  15).  Viisil  {Am, 
418)  mentions  the  trident  aa  lua  attribota,  and  tl 
epithets  giren  him  br  the  poeta  tefier  to  hia  oM  % 
his  kindUnesa,  and  his  tnutwoithy  knowladft 
the  future.  In  worka  of  art,  Neicna,  Uka  alfc 
sea-goda,  ia  represented  with  pointed  aan  waa 
taking  the  plaee  of  hair  in  the  cyebrowa.  the  c^ 
and  the  breast  (Hirt,  MfAol.  BUdewhk  n.  15 
&c.) 

There  ia  another  mythical  panooi^  of  the  ■■ 
of  Nerens.     (Apollod.  i.  7.  §  4).  [L.  &1 

NERIO,  NERIRNE,  or  NERIENIS,  wife 
the  Roman  god  Mara.  Very  little  ia  known  aboi 
her,  and  the  ancients  themarirra  wen  doahdal  i 
to  the  conect  form  of  her  name,  thoagh  Oeliii 
(xiiL  22)  prefers  Nerio,  which  ia  analogona  wii 
Anio.  The  name  is  mid  to  be  of  Sabuie  er^ 
and  to  be  synonymous  with  riwim*  vtfiHUmA 
(Plaot  True.  ii.  6. 24;  Maitian.  Cape 3  ;  L.  Lvdm 
</e  Mens,  it.  42.)  [L.&] 

NE'RITUS  (Nitpirot),  a  aon  of  Pttnhm  i 
Ithaca,  from  whom  mount  Neriton,  in  the  weal  \ 
Ithaca,  waa  belieT«d  to  have  derived  ita  nam 
(Horn.  Od,  iz.  22,  zm  207  ;  Euatath.  md  Uok 
p.  1815.)  [L^] 

NE'RIUS,  CN.,  of  the  Papinian  tribe,  aecnai 
P.  Sestius  of  bribery  in  b.  c.  56  (Cie.  miq.Fr.\ 
^.  I  5).  This  Cn.  Neriua  may  be  the  aaam  aa  tl 
Nerius  who  waa  quaestor  in  &c.  49,  aa  we  laai 
fn)m  some  intemting  coins,  of  which  a  spuiiiMn 
annexed.  The  obTene  represents  the  head  of  S 
turn,  with  niri  q.  vrb.  (Le.  ipnafdar  aMouMa),  n 
the  reverse  aome  military  alandaxda,  with  l.  lbsi(t 
c.  mar(c).  coa.  (i.  e.  £.  LaUmlm  and  C  Ma 
ce/Zas,  consuls).  The  head  of  Satnn  en  the  eaj 
has  evident  reference  to  the  temple  of  that  deit; 
the  aerariuro  at  Ruroe,  of  which  the  quaeateia  hi 
the  charge,  and  where  likewim  the  atandaida  wa 
kept,  to  which  fiict  the  reverm  allodeo  (compu  Dk 
t^'Ant,  $,  V,  Aenirium),  The  namea  ef  the  canaa 
prove  both  that  the  coin  waa  atiuA  in  &c>  4! 
and  that  Nerius  belonged  to  their  party  ; 
not  improbable  that  the  head  of  Satnni 
plnyetl  as  an  rmUem  in  alluHon  to  the 
having  been  broken  open  hy 


NKHO 
vien  or  intimnling  thiil  he  had  thin  violnlcd  the 
HDCtity  or  n  lemplc.  (Rckbel,  rat.  t.  p|>,  leo,  Itil.) 


cognomen  of  the  Cbodii  Gem, 
•ignify,  in  tha  Sabina  tongiu 
-  tenia  u  ■trenaiu.''  (Sucton.  TSl  ,Vm,  1 ;  end 
the  rrmorkt  of  Oeltiua,  xiii.  22.) 

I.  Tib. Claudius Nuowu one ef  the  four nna 
«r  App.  CtuidiDi  Cucui,  onMr  a.  r.  311.  No- 
thing i>  knoim  of  him  except  that  he  wu  the  po- 
ternal  UKcator  of  tha  amperoi  Tib.  CUodtDi  Nan 
Cteta.     (Sueton.  Nrr.  3.) 

3.  CCLAUntiDiNKRa  (Li>.  utv.  17),  in  tha 
foDRb  conaurihipofQ.FaLiDiMui.nut,  nod  tha 
third  of  M.  Manclloi,  i.  C.  214,  comnianded  ■ 
body  of  catalry  trndar  the  conaul  Knmllui,  He 
wu  initructcd  to  muck  the  mr  of  lluinibal'i 
army  n«ir  Nola.  but  he  either  loit  hii  way  nr  had 
not  lime  lo  came  Dp.  and  he  wai  nnt  prnml  in 
the  engngcmect  in  which  the  eoDanl  ilrfftvted  Hon- 
nibat,  for  which  he  wet  leverely  rattH  Ij  Manxllnt. 
lie  ia  etidently  the  C.  CkudiDi  N^n,  whe  na 
pnetor  in  tha  yeai  bat  one  after  (l.ir.  iiv.  1.  2), 
and  wui  itationed  at  Sueuula,  whmcr  he  wa<  iDm- 
monrd  bj  the  comdIi  Q.  Folviua  III.  and  Appiu* 
ChiudiDt  (b.  c.  212)  to  auiit  at  the  liege  ofCapoa. 
(I.if.  XIV.  23,  ii>.  £.)  Nero  wu  Knt  in  tha 
■inie  year  into  Spnin  (Lit.  ixn,  17  i  Appiui, 
Hitpaii.il)  with  a  force  lo  oppow  ilnidrubal. 
He  landed  (it  Tamico  (Tarragona),  lul  HnMlnibo] 
eluded  hi>  aitack, luid  P.  Comeliui  S.ivio  mu  Kni 
ilMligatus 


i.  11)  under  Men 


IIOJ  !.:.'11F  Cini 


eiuin<CRno«.).  In  b.c.207.  Neronus 
M.  I.iviiii  II.  Nero  marched  int^  the  touLh  of 
It-ity  againil  Hannibal,  whom  he  clrfuutrd  and 
puiBUeil.  In  the  mean  time  Hoadnibot,  nho  wot 
ill  ilip  iiorlh  of  Italy,  lent  metaengen  tu  llonnibal, 
vih'i  naa  retmLing  to  Melapontum,  folJawed  by 
N.T".  The  meuengen  were  taken  by  tlie  Komani, 
niul  the  contenti  of  ihcir  deapatcbc*  being  nad. 
NiTD  deti^miincd  not  laconlinehimieir  to  the  limil* 
of  Uia  command,  but  lo  march  ^ainil  lludrobal, 
who  wiu  intending  to  e&ct  a  junction  with  Hao* 
imDoicalcd  hi)  diiign  to 


dtheni 


Nrro  joined  hii  cnlicaguc  M.  Liriui  in  PiccDUID. 
A  annguinan'  bntlle  wal  foUflbl  with  ilaadrnbal  on 
the  river  Melaunim,  in  which  llaadnibal  fell :  in 
no  one  latlle  in  the  nunpnign  with  llaDnilnl  wa* 
the  daughter  lo  grent.  Is'tio  relumrd  lo  hii  camp 
in  the  Kiuth,  taking  with  liim  the  head  of  Haidru- 
LbI.  which  lie  ordered  lo  be  thrown  hcf.m  the  poau 
of  ITannibal,  and  he  Riit  him  two  of  hit  opiivta  id 
(ell  him  what  had  bcfollen  hit  brothrr  and  hit  amiy. 
(Liv.  ixvii.  41— £li  Appian,  AnmiLcL  £2.  &c) 
NiTo  ihared  in  the  triumph  of  hi*  OiUeague,  but  ai 
the  buttle  wna  fought  in  hii  tolteitgue'i  pI«Tin«. 
Liviui  riale  in  n  chariot  dmwn  by  four  horara  fel- 
loncd  by  hia  luldien  ;  Nero  rode  on  boneback, 


NKRO. 

without  a  ttTiia,  but  the  popator  opinic 
for   hii   diminiihcd  honoura.      Thia  gnat   bntttr, 
which  probably  uved  Rome,  gnia  a  loil      "     "'^ 
name  of  Nero,  and  eoniccnlnl  it  among 
tectiens  of  the  fUmuuii. 

Quid  debrai,  o  Roma,  Neronibui, 
T«iii  MetBurum  flaiuen  et  HoMlmbiJ 
Deviciufc  Homt.  Ojrw.  iv.  4. 

In  a  c  201,  Neni  and  olhen  wen  aenl  m  a 
million  to  Ptolemoeu^  kinR  of  Egypt,  lo  annonnre 
the  defeat  of  Uanni ha],  thank  the  king  for  hii 
fidebty  to  the  Rotuuia,  and  pray  for  hia  aoppsrt  if 
they  ahoulil  be  coinpelled  to  go  to  wu  with  Phi- 
lippua,  king  of  Macfdonia. 

The  leblioiuhip  of  Nero  to  the  other  Claiiilil 
doei  nol  appear.  lie  wai  cenwr  B.  c  aOJ,  with 
M.  Liiioi(l.i».xxix,  37). 

}l.  C,  CLATiDitin  Nino  wvi  pisetor  b.  cl6l, 
and  had  the  pniinee  of  Sicily  (Lir.  li.  IS).  Ha 
may  be  the  aon  of  No.  2. 

i.  Ape.  CLaDDius  Nmio  wat  praetor  ■  o, 
19a  (Liv.  iniii.  43),  with  Uiipania  Ultrrior  a* 
bii  province.  Nothing  ii  iKorded  of  hi*  opetv 
ijoni  in  Spain,  and  il  i*  doDblful  if  he  wenl  thera, 
for  the  tsar  of  ■  Spaniib  war  aoou  lubaided.  In 
B.  c  189,  he  wni  one  of  ten  commiaiioneta  (V^') 
who  wore  lenl  inlo  Aiia  to  letlle  affiura.  (Lit. 
«.™.SS.) 

5.  Tib.  Ci.AUDira  Niao  wu  praelnr  B.C.  304 
(Lit.  iiii.  11),  and  had  Sardinia  (er  hii  profinso. 
He  may  have  been  the  ud  of  No.  3.  In  b.v.  303 
he  WH  couiut  with  M.  Srrviliui  Geminu*  (Ut, 
xiK.  SG),  and  he  oblained  at  hia  piotince  Africa, 
whan  h«  iraa  |g  hare  the  comnuind  aoaiiiat  Han- 
nibal conjointly  with  P.  ComeliiM  Scipio.  Dm  b« 
vral  unt  pnarnl  at  the  battle  of  Zania.  A  Tiolenl 
atortn  attacked  hii  fleet  loeu  after  he  let  out,  and 
ho  put  in  at  I'upaloiili.  He  thence  paiaed  ea  to 
llva  (tillba).  and  to  Cor.ia.  In  hii  paiMga  lo 
Sardinia  hii  ihipi  iiiffored  itill  more,  and  be  ttnally 
put  Inio  Caiatrt  (Caglinii)  in  Sardinia,  whore  be 
wu  obliged  to  wioler.  lUid  whence  he  returned  le 
Romeiu»privalecapm:itj,hii  year  o(  offloa  hkTilig 
ei|Hnd.     (Liv.  m.  S9.) 

6.  T[B.Ci.A(rDiitgNiiu>,ptutar.&r.  ITB.had 
the  Peiegrioa  Juriadiclio.  but  be  waa  aent  to  Pine 
with  B  militarr  eammiwd  to  tak*  cm  of  the  pr»- 
vince  of  M.  j'nnioi  the  coonil,  who  waa  anl  bto 
Oallia  10  raiic  Iroopi  (Liv.  ilL  SH),  end  hit  can- 
Duind  there  wu  eitended.  (Liv.  ili.  1ft.)  In  ■.& 
WahewuHnlonamiuioninlaAaia.  (Ur.xHI. 
19.)  Tih.CUBdiB>  ni  piaetor  again  in  Kc  KA, 
with  Kcily  for  hia  proviuca,  (Lie.  cat.  16.) 

7.  Tib.  CtavDiua  Nnu  •errvl  nndar  Cn. 
Pompeiui  Magnua  in  the  war  a^nil  tha  piiataa, 
b.  c.  tf7.  ( Flottu  lii.  6  ;  Appinn,  .UMndtii.  tS.) 
Ha  ■•  probably  tha  Tib.  Nero  mentioned  by  Si^ 
Iflil  (/ML  rut  iO)  and  by  Appiw  (A  C.  u.  S), 
who  tecoRunanded  that  th*  mi^nben  of  the  coo- 
•pimcy  offbtiliue,  wha  had  baao  •oiHd.aboald  ba 
kept  eonflned  till  Catiline  wn*  put  dowo,  and  &aj 
knew  the  «i«t  lUH  of  the  beta. 

&  Ti*.  Cla  ucii'q  N  BRO,  the  bther  of  ik*  efo- 
pemr  Tibrriaa,  «w  pmbably  the  ion  irf  No.  7.  Ha 
waaBdeacendanlorTib.  Nrre  (aea  aboiw,Na. )  ].  llH 
aonuTApuClandiuiCaxcna.  It*  vrvad  u  qnuaUi 
undg  C.  Jaliua  Caetr  ( B.C.  411)  i 
mia.AI.2i:  DlanCa»kxKL40).aiidev 
■  fleet  which  defeBU<d  the  Kfypliaa  fleet  at  iW 
CBUopk  (Miuhof  ibc  Nik.  He  vm  nwinltd  ti\m 
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tenicM  in  C.uiu'*  canu  b]r  being  miuliia  )Hin<l{ex 
iiilhKpUc«i>[P.CorDsUu>Scipio,and  wni  cmplirfed  ' 
in  wUhlEtUng  cDlonin  in  Oallia  B«th  of  tlia  < 
AlptiUnMij  which  XaTb»(N«bnniHi]  lud  Anlau  ] 
(Arlet)  UD  nwniiDiifil  i  but  tba  calntiit  Is  Nacbn  g 
wii  »  MipplcineiiUuni  fnr  il  trot  Hlllr  J  ik.a.  1 1 G. 

pnpoM  thiu  Ih«  iuHuul(i4  •boald  be  iwudcd.  He 
HTM  pracur  prabtbl;  In  il  n.  tJ.  On  the  quurrli 
bnnkiu^  out  mianag  iba  iriumrln  he  fled  U  To- 
mua  and  jntiej  the  OMiiuI  L.  Anloiiiui,  vha  «u 
bcuf^id  then  &  c.  4 1 ,  In  ihu  ytni  bui  «ld<Ml  mn 
Tibvriai,  the  fotim  #nip«mr,  WM  bAm  ;  bin  rttodivr 
wu  Liria  DroiilU,  Ibe  diuifhbir  dE  l.iTiu*  Ihliiul. 
^Vben  Penitia  ■iimcndgrwil  in  the  bllowiiig  ynu, 
Neio  clfectad  hii  fa^  la  l'Dwnc*to  Mtd  ttiwiM 
to  Nuplei,  and  sftcr  hiiiiig  mndc 
Hltempl  la  nim  the  ilavf*  by  pniiuiung  ihem  Ihoil 
fncdgm,  he  puiol  Dier  to  Se:L  P<m|iriu>  in  Sicihr 
(ci>mihSuet.O!aW.i.andDianCiUK,(lviii.l5).  Hie 
wife  and  child,  •csretly  two  yean  obi 
Nero  in  hi*  flight.  At  Naplec.  «i 
■ecretly  trjiug  to  get  a  ihip,  thej  wi  ^ 

tnjed  by  the  cnea  ef  the  child.  Ncn,  not  likiug 
the  recepliaa  that  hs  mot  wilh  iiont  Pompeiut. 
pDued  onr  tg  H.  .^tooiui  in  Aihani,  and.  no  ■ 
nounfiliation  heiuil  elTHIed  belwofB  H.  Anioiiiui 
nnd  (.kUrtanii.sItb><ln«arthfly<w(H.c.  40], be 
tvliimdd  with  bl*  wife  tn  Itftme.  Livia.  who  pOB- 
■eund  gTMl  beauty,  eidted  the  pssiisn  of  (kh- 
lavianui,  to  whom  ufae  aat  ■uncndcnd  by  her 
huBhaod,  being  ibsD  ux  moatlia  gone  with  child  gf 
her  >i>amid  ton  Itmat,  Nen  gare  Livin  am;  a* 
■  fitthet  winild  hi*  daughter  (d.  c.  SH>.biil  hemuit 
have  focmally  diTOreed  hei  firat.  The  old  ond  the 
nrw  hushond  rud  ibe  wife  Mt  down  together  1o 
the  Qiniriftgc  entertainment.  When  DruMt  wu 
born,  Gieiar  icnl  the  boy  to  hia  (athor.  for.  being 
begatun  during  Netn'a  marring  with  Liiia,  Nen 
was  hit  lawfol  Cukor,  Coenr,  who  wu  a  man  of 
great  method,  made  Ml  entry  in  hii  EneoKiaindain- 
book,  (a  the  effoet  *>  that  Cnemr  iwnt  tu  Nmu  hii 
ffithet  the  child  that  waa  born  of  Livia  bla  wife." 
(Dion  Cau.ilriii.41;  Jasit.  AiihU.  i.  10,  v.  1.) 
Nr^odied  ihortly  nfler,  nnd  leflCneiar  the  Mtor  i^ 
hiatwDuni.  ITTiberiui  wtu  bamiDB,  c  43  (tee 
Clint™,  FaMi.  B.  c  42).  Nero  died  in  H,  t.  8*  oi 
33,  fbr  Tibcriua,  hii  von,  pnmannced  hii  l\u]eral 
omtiaa  ja  fiont  of  the  RoitiB,  whan  be  wan  nine 
yasB  old.  [II.  UJ 

NKKO,  Roman  emperot,  a.  n.  54 — SB,  The 
empetor  Nero  Kaa  the  ion  of  Cii.  Domitiui  Aheoo- 
bai'hui.  and  of  Agrippina.  daughter  of  Oermanicui 
Cacau-,  and  aiitei  ot  Culigula.  Nen't  original  Uame 
wu  L.  Domitiua  Ahenoharbua,  but  aflei  the  mar- 
ling of  hii  luolber  with  her  nndc,  the  empomr 
Claodias.  bewaeadoptnl  byClaodiiu  A.  n.  £(l,Hnd 
waa  called  Nero  ClauJiua  Caeaar  Dnuui  Cer 
manicni.  Cbiodiua  had  a  aon,  Britannicua,  who 
wu*  thne  or  four  yean  yennger  than  Svn^ 

Ncre  waa  burn  at  Antium,  a  fornurilii  midmce 
of  many  of  the  Roman  Eamlliea,  on  the  esaat  or 
Laiium  on  the  IStfa  of  December  i.  u,  37  (eonp. 
i^iu-t.  A'rr.  c.  G,  ed.  Bunnnnn  ;  Tncit  .4  mi,  lii.  'ii, 
ed.  Obeilin,  and  tbe  nni«  in  Iwth).  Shortly  after 
Ilia  adoption  by  Ciaudiua,  Nem  bi^g  tlMtn  tiileen 
yean  of  ^e,  married  Oetaria,  the  dsuBlilat  of 
laildini  and  Me»allina.      Among  bin  early  in- 


1 


Ner 


had  i< 


li^t  be  DM  •>!«  fta 

who  ui  tisH  nni  tdl«. 

On  ihedBUkut  Clavdlok  «.  B.  M.  Ai 
who  hadiJnya  dMigned  beraaaM^Mi 
pnWFi  nf  the  Ouaan,  k*pt  Iha  n^iBtf 
•can  for  ■  wfaila.  All  m  mm  tb*^ 
palace  wen  opmsd,  and  Nmv  wm  nriiMih 
giianta  by  A/nsiui  IlQrritIM,  pcxjattaa  ■ 
wbe  uiUMiDcwl  N«tt  to  i^in  m  tb^ 
Some  of  ibata,  it  k  ind.  aakad  wk««  wm 

Britannicua,  and  Nan  brii^  outM  U  i 
tDrian  samp,  waa  aBlatMl  aa  i^wMw 
•aiding  and  pnonlaad  Ihem  llw  w^  d 
The  (VDsu  noafinnBd  Ibv  decMlea  id  the 
and  the  prsnniMquielljr  txDtind  Nnu  M 
cmpenit.     (ranl.w<«B.zii.  69  i  Otm  C 

Nero  ahoweil  at  thv  eotnawnan^K  ^m 

not  bU  tbe  acquimnmta  ailiicli  ita  J|^ 

been  aceuitoniDil   lo  »m   in  tkaar  a^^ 

pnblie  ad  Jmaei  wca  wriltcai  h/  SaniM  t 

n  ona  of  the  gi 

vtotj.     The  E-n 

«  tJnut  might  lie 

educatrd  ysutli  ef  acTeuiam  j  and  ih*  •■ 
allowed  Id  Biak*  a«ne  regutaliena  vU3 
potcd  to  be  turTnl  (Tub.  ^n.  nil.  t^^M 
ofthoEBtlrvqiiinHJ  HtluKiiin.  Tb  LmJ 
wu  given  to  Arlildbulua,  a  Jaw,  andMarfB 
king  of  L'halojL     SupheoB  •«■  •inn  ts  Sd 

The  tM^  and  erin»  of  Nn«  were  ■ 
hi*  ewn  IVebla  cbanctct  mmI  th*  IMM 
mother.      Tkit  ambLliima  woe^ui  iriaka^S 

extemal  martia  of  reaiw^  irhicb  wmSH 
who  pOHmand  toreRagn  |»wer.  ^MoB 
rbua  eietted  (heir  indtuao*  wltlt  N<(^| 
her  dealgiia,  and  tliua  a  nmiaia  (obumSV 
'the  daatraotloa  «f  AMtmlm 


•Di  waa  an  acSHinBahed  lilrnhj 

irwarda  held  tha  tnpetU  po<i^4 

Sao  aaiuned  tlu    i  iiinlihiij 

Aniiitiiii  Veiu*  br  U*  atHaaSfl 

betwem  him  ami   he*  •■«£«<■■ 

out  into  a  qumni.  and  AgtinunB  IkMM 

join    Ittiluitiiai*   and  miae  kim  to   W  I 

place.      Neio'a  fiutm  dnna  luin  ig  coouoii  ^ 

which  at  once  aCanped  bi*  cfaanctar  a^  lul 

all  hopu  of  bia  (ntura  Ufa;      OftlaBnicw,  m 

jiin  going  to  tampleta  U»  fowtnMUb  jm 

peiaDiiid  by  the  (anpenu'a  cmleT,  M  an  CM 

~-?nt  wh<v*  Agrippmn  mid  OcCaete  war*  ■ 

era  nhewed  kit  temgwr  luwvida  Ua  «m 

privhij!  her  of  hor  Roman  Hid  Octn^  , 

t  an  appoaniwn  of  nvaneiliatiiai  w  | 

out  by  the  bold  druiiannor  «r  ^jm|yiM  i 

me  of  her  ■nuti*,  whota  Neia  — — j-' — ■    i 

„.  lUi.  I9-3M.) 

In  ,1.  u.  67  Nen  wnt  laama  for  Ube  aana 
with  L.  Calpuniiu*  fiao  aa  hie  fiiHnMiiii    ■ 
[ur  the  third  lima  Hnth  VaWcnuHi 
111  had  alwnyi  ihown  au  uiifnidi 
wilit  Ociavin,  wiu  nvw  MpUntUd  «ith  t 


of  Poppacn  Snbinn,  Ibe  w 
irni  got  out  or  ihc  waj  b; 


impaniap  Otho, 


.    Othc 


y  b^ing 
■  iicic   lie   luijiutvcl   icHiia  tniit,  uid 

ine  flnain  of  Arm«a%  which  l^od  been  uind 
by  ilie  pHTthinni.  owupied  ib,'  lUmnni  fmni  ths 
brgiiiniiig  of  JJ^ro't  reigiii  uud  Dumiiigt  Cnrliulo 
wiu.  lent  thfie  to  conducl  the  war.  Tliii  vigocDui 
commiuHlei  re-«itnbl»hed  dicciplinv  among  the 
tronpa.  The  chief  tiniggk  ciiniin"iic«d  1.11.08, 
with  Tiridaiei,  who  hadbei'h  iiiuJi-kingof  Anntniii 
by  Ihe    rnnhian  king  Vol.i^-u:-,.   who   w*«  hi* 

Uonuin  amit  ngnin  triuratliuil  in  the  onuitriei  in 
which   L.   Lucullu. 


After 


ncgolixion.  Corbulo  proMcuted  Ihe  war  with  gml 
RCIivilj.     lie  took  *Dd  dcKitnydl  Arlautm  the 

cnpita]  of  Amrni*  ;  and  urtt-iHunls.  nurrliing  to 
the  town  of  TignunKerti,  ichich  ihr  llomana  W 
fbnaerly  cflptured  under  Lucullnn,  he  took  thi* 
■tmng  pbicf  slu.  or,  itccgrdiii|;  in  other  hccoudCb,  it 
HirRndend  like  Aitaiatk  (  JuciL.  Ai:n.  liii.  41,ii<r. 
2J).     The  capture  of  Tigr.iniK.iLi  im.k  pUn  i. n. 


and  the  Komuit  1 
Anaenin.  The  aflaire  of  ' 
weie  lolembly  nuiel  in  tin- 
reign.  The  Honian  eoldter^ 
peiut  on  the  lower  Rhine,  N., 
ing  the  enibankmenti  wlii. 
(iily-lhree  yean  before  fov . 
(he  Ttier  i  uid  L.  VeCiii  (,>r 
of  uniting  the  Ar«r  (Sbipik 

the  Gcmun  Ocean  by  an  nnii 


imrdiHle  cbuk  of  hi 


'    Khi'ni 


h:.t  «S  Nen 
,1  the  begini 


It  fact,  thai  w- 


ngof  I 


^  prohably  the 
cnih.     Papi«w 

11:  hod  DO  hupM 


:r  owii  head  elul 
mnlal,  snd  ^nl 
wai  hanUy  pro- 

1  of  tbe  inipDiia] 


entrd  froi 
fundi™.  0'«it. 
tcuful  attempt  to  cnUK  hi t  ili.ith  in  n  tciMl 
ItiiiAe,  she  »ai  uiauinnleLl  liy  N^'m't  ordvi  | 
5M),  with  the  approbation  ,11   \r:at  of  Saxta 

the  deetruction  either  of  ihc  mother  or  thi 
< Tacit.  Ann.  lit.  7).  The  duiih  of  Agnppini 
comniunicated  Id  (he  teiiiite  by  a  lellM  1 
Senna  drew  up,  and  tbi>  wrvile  body,  wii 


tnltome 

Dul   thnugh   he-  was   H 

fell  the 

uid   tha 

he  wnt  haunted  by  )ii> 

(Soel.  A 

r.M).     Agieal  rrlip-i. 

pened  d 

rinjt  the  lacrificn   whjrh 

thedeoll 

nf  Ajirippinn,  and  ili.'rv 

NERO.  UM 

anger  nf  (he  gtvli  (Uian  CaM.  UL  16.  *i.  Rel- 
nmrue,  and  the    note).      Nm  drowned    bit    Ft- 

Qectioat  iti  ftedi  liou  in  which  hn  wai  luicanragiHl 
by  a  bond  of  Ratiereri.  One  of  hii  jlRUU  pnuioM 
wu  chuiot-driTin^  and  he  wu  Hnliiiiau  ta  naiii 
credit  u  a  moiiciui,  tad  actually  appeaml  aan 
ppifonner  on  Ihe  thealre.  At  Ihe  wme  lime  hia 
nitr.iraguiGe  waa  eihiDiling  the  financri,  and  pre- 
pariog  die  way  toi  hii  ruin,  though  uufortuuUcljr 
it  wan  ilill  defvired  fix  lonw  ye*n. 

In  A,  0,  liO,  NctD  rai  cwimiI  fgi  the  finrtb  tine 
with  C.  Corneliua  Lentului  for  bii  (^BOgve.  Thtra 

recent  timet,  wiu  conmidered  to  purimd  uaae  gtral 
chuigB.  In  thia  feu  Tignuiei  wu  Mttlrd  ai  kii^ 
of  Armenia,  and  the  Hunan  tomawiidei  Corbida. 
leaving  eofae  loidieri  to  protect  him,  retired  to  hia 

Eruvince  of  Syria.  The  feat  of  Nero  new  indvced 
im  ID  urge  RulnUlut  Phtutui.  «bo  brlangod  (a 
the  hmily  of  tb*  ( jieun  thii>U){h  hii  uoUwr  Julia, 
the  daugRler  of  Uruiui,  to  lave  Hudh^  PUuint 
wtu  a  man  of  good  chanuler.  and  Nero  eonildcml 
hiia  a  dangerosi  rinL  lie  rcUrpd  lo  Au*.  wbne 
he  wu  put  to  death  two  ymn  after  b*  Ntro'i 
order  (Tacit.  A'm.  xW.  12  ,  Dion  Cut*,  kii.  U). 
In  A.  D.  CI,  tha  gmt  riling  In  Hiiuin  sndrf 
Boadicea  look  pl«c,  which  wu  put  dawn  by  tlw 
ability  and  figaat  al  lit  Kocaui  cMumauJcc  Sua- 
'      Paulliuuk. 


The  I 

under   tlie 
Thraiea  ft 


IT  Anliil 


■gunat  Nero,  and  he  wna  trnd 
'  at  ni«JeMB>,  and  only  Mnd  by 
heiDit  mndMniird  to  daalh  bf  Ibo 
Hnitte.  Anlulina  wu  baniihrd.  and  hitpTBpfrtjr 
niBde  public.  Faliriciui  Veiuta,  who  had  wriUan 
freely  Hgitiiul  tlw  Mnata  and  the  ptieaca.  «M  coo- 
Tielrd  asd  bonlthed  from  Italy.  Ul«  vriling* 
weie  ordeivd  to  be  bumi,  tlie  ceneequmoe  sf  trbidi 
Ola  ibey  wen  eagerly  Hughl  nfle i  aud  (t«d  :  wIimi 
tb«y  wen  no  lan^fer  lorbiddeu  ibey  were  loan  fof 
gotlM),  n  Twilua  FBRiarki  {Am.  ii>.  49).  ud  hU 
IBDaA  bu  macb  pncllcal  wiadom  ia  it.  Tin 
death  of  Burrhu.  U.  D.  62)  «»  acrnhniity  to  Uw 
atale.  Nero  gJacM  iu  CO 
troopi,  Fenniua  Hnfu  and  dJodn 
Rufut  wBi  in  bencM  iotMln  B 
a  lillain,  whom  uune  hai  bMD  fendaMd  liitMliiM 
by  the  eiiniei  to  wUch  he  Utgad  Ui  maMdi  md 
Ihotc  which  he  nnnmiiled  hionrtf.  SeriHa,  wbn 
■aw  hit  cmiit  gning,  witely  uknl  Imtv  id  r«ir<  1 
and  ih(  philoiofdier.  who  couhl  nut  appnv*  of  all 
Ni'to^  envaan,  Ihough  hit  awn  cnninl  ehamelKt  ie 
al  leaat  doubtful,  Igfl  hi)  old  pupil  to  follii*  bia 
own  way  and  the  cOHUwIl  of  the  Hotit  Dcu  la 
Home. 

Nero  wiu  now  more  at  liberty.  In  order  thai 
he  Blight  marry  Pojipan,  be  direimi  bit  witb 
OctaTia,  on  die  ■Uettvd  gnnnd  of  elerilily,  and  in 


liery,  for  wfaid 


irra  WM  Dot  the  ill||l>Ie 
uutbad  la  the  UUle  tilwid  of  I'nndjiiuia.  wi*m 
w  wu  thonly  kftn  pM  tn  death.  Anodijig 
>  Taeilia  ( Jnt.  tit.  64)  Ucuvia  wu  oUy  tn 
ir  IwnlinSi  tut  1  b«i  iinhiqipy  lib  Md  faw  «»• 
inrly  dinth  wvre  tba  eBbjuil  of  iwwnl  cou- 
liaemlion. 
Th-  aOiin  of  Arnimia  (x.  D.  6->^  wx*  etiTI  in  a 
I  lioublnl  •Mir,  uid  the  ARMInIa  uf  Ihe  biMoriiw* 
;  of  ihc  pcrlud  an  uui  iciy  diM.     Th«  nuUilaa* 


lis*                           NERO.                                        1 

•gain  hniti  Anneiua,  and  Tiridalc*  altempled 

TtV 

to  teeoter  il  (rnm  Tigrauel.    Il  >wa»  to  bare  hecD 

made 

agned  betweeo  VologiMi  and  CuTbalo  that  Tiri- 

that 

dot»  >h<»ild  haTe  Armenia,  and   Ihnt  hoadlilje* 

be.  11 

oldn 

Tigel 

nhjret  of  their  niHioa,  and  the  war  noainit  the 

The 

Parthiani  in  Armenia  mm  nncwed  under  L..  C«- 

HtTel 

general  cniued  the  ruin  of  Ihe  entarpiiae,  and  he 

died 

WW  forced  to  Me  for  imnt  to  Vol(«e«t,  and  Lo 

conwnl  to  evadoalo  Armenia  (TaeiL  Aam.  ii.  16  ; 

Dion  Caw.  lui.  21).     In  th»  following  jar  Cor- 

bBir 

bulo  oune  to  tern)  with  Tiri-tntn,  who  did  homage 

tn  the  nortmll  at  Nsni  la  tbi  nnwuce  of  the  Roman 

{Tad 

thai  bo  »ouM  go  to  Home.  a.  lOon  M  he  coald  pre- 

Tl 

hub 

pare  (or  hi.  joumfT.  M  aik  ihe  throne  of  Anoenn 

&mn  the  Ronan  emperor.     The  town  of  Prnnprii 

body 

in  Ckmpania  waa  nearly  dwlrojed  iu  lliit  ys.ir  by 

the. 

itn  outhquake.     Poppaea  gare  binh  at  Antinin  to  a 

dBOEhlar,  who  r«e<>ed  the  tillo  ot  Augntta,  which 
wai  alio  giTon  to  the  rauthi^c.     The  Joy  of  N«o 

L-hui 

IWd 

dentil 

four  month)  old. 

aalUn 

death 

{a.  n.  64)  it  nneerliun.     It  ii  hardly  credible  Ibai 

when 

the  city  woa  fired  br  Ncn'a  order,  Ibongfa  Dion 

Tl 

*             and  Saetooiui  bo<h  alt«l  ikvUt,  Lut  thew  writen 

great 

ore  ^»av>  nody   to   belieie  a   uanduloui   tnic 

chara 

Tacitui  (J-ra.  it.  3a)  leatea  tlie  nullM  doubtful 

what 

The  fins  originated  in  that  part  of  the  rireiu  which 

■enal 

of  the  foaileen  ngioiwi  of  Rome  three  were  totalij 

Long 

denlwyed,  md  >a  fe-cn  othera  only  a  few  half- 

vZ 

^^^^H                              iH'tly  and  vulunble  »»rk>  of  art  were  barnt.  sod 

Polio 

ntrii 

^^^^^^^H                             inff  ih«  dly  on  an  iinpro>id  plan,  wlUi  wider  tttceli. 

Nen. 

though  it  i.  donhtful  if  the  salubrily  of  Rome  ».■ 

peror 

improied  by  wideniag  the  nreeK  and  making  the 

hoUHa  lower,  for  them  wu  leia  proUcIion  againu 

Whici 

tho  heal.     Nero  funnd  woaej  foe  hit  purroHa  by 

il>gT 

dr«r 

temple*  were  rtibbed  of  iheii  wealth.     With  ibeu 

Tyao 

which  almoal  lurpauei  belieC      'I'he  miibulo  con- 

magii 

tained  a  cdMial  •Utne  of  hinucif  one  hundred  and 

beon 

twenljfcethighCSaet.A'w.  e.31  j  Martial,  ito«(. 
Ep.  2).      The  odium  of  the  coi.flagniiion  which 

Kufu 

the  emMfor  could  not  remoia  from  himwlf,    he 

the  1 

^^^^H                             IHcd  to'lhcoo  on  th<  OhiiilioDi,  who  wnn  Uon 

elude 

Melh 

^^^^^^1                             ■  cnie]  dmlh  (TodL  Amm.  if.  -11,  and  tbs  Dgte  of 

^^^^H 

^^^^H                                  The  imniifDfMm  nl  ia<t  (i.  D.  G£]  led  lo 

21). 

Tbrni 

^^^^^B                            him,  nhicii  wa>  diicDTHcd  b;  Miliehiu,  a  frecd- 

of  Tl 

^^^^^m                           man  oF  FlaYiu  ScevJDU.,  a  >«mior  and  ddc  of  the 

^^^^^^P                            eonipiratan.    The  ducoTcrj  wos  follawnl  li;  tnanf 

hiaa 

^^^^^B                            exeailiDni.     C.  Calpurdiua  Piio  wu  pnt  to  draib, 

body, 

^^^^^^B                            and  the  poet  Lnran,  a  rile  Halterer  of  Ntn  (fiar- 

^^^^H                             tuL  i.  33,&c<),  had  the  foroui  of  beiag  allowed 

hi>Yi 

^^^^^^1                             lo  open  h»  vtiu.    Plnalhi*  Latemnui  wu  hurried 

of  hi. 

^^^^^H                             tn  dcnth  without  having  time  nljowed  laemhioce  bit 

dangl 

^^^^H                             children.     It  i>  not  cerlaia  if  Seneca  wupn^TU 

Ihe  lonipinicy  :  Dion,  of  tonne,  uyi  that  lie  wai. 

berfi 

the  i 
fmm 

__                   •  The  cHtict  lake  the  tcihi  lo  be  irouicol.   Lei 

^^^^^^^^^^^^       the 

Jnpit 

book  ol  TkUui  c 

ld>.  und 

i).c  £>lr  at   ilie  d<«- 

piabtc  tj-rant  lu. 

not  b« 

the  word>  of  tho 

1ogC%. 

ii  compellHl  U>  a. 

hii  Udiuui  neord  of 

crime,  and  Uood! 

<>d.     (T«il.  >!■.<>.  iri.  16.) 

The  tiow  cha™ 

,  U  ih. 

dmtbufTbruoiMid 

Sotuui  vu  th>^i 

^^.■h■n  T 

ridolei  wa»  nr*i«rin|l 

to  make    hii  fnt 

V  iiiiij  Rome.      The  AmmiM 

kinR  cime    bj  1„ 

.1   ^>  Ko 

.0  *ill.  li»  wift  Bad 

hiichiUrfi,.    Th. 

^.^.^„.«l 

lb»l  ho  [i™rd  through 

hmi  ID  iupport  LI, 

.■I  ["■..« 

ofhii  nunufroDa  Inm. 

Hefiilcredllnlv 

niiii  Ulyricum,  and  wu  Kceind 

by  Ntro  »t  Najjl 

^  L>.'r.,rB 

wbom  he  fgll  on  bii 

kne»,uid  ickuotv 

.•dgi'd  hi 

11  <u  hi*  lord.    TiridMo 

RoiDft  *h 

erohobniDUedhimulf 

bofon  Nero  in  Ihu 

hog«.ehimiheerown 

of  ArmtalA  and 

»nni«'io 

n  10  nbuild  Art.»l. 

(Dinn  Cut.  UUL  B).  I'lrida' 
of  BninduiiuiiL     Vologna 


i  W  Rome 
by  Nero  to  go  Ihtough  ihe  Mm*  ccreinony,  but 
decliiicd  tl»  hioiDur.  nnd  tufgetied  that  if  Nc 
wiihed  lo  ko  him  he  •boold  tome  lo  Aiia.     (Di 
CuL  Ixiii.  7.) 

Nero  formed  *ome  pitfns  for  enl^ding  the  em- 
pire, tad  varioui  eipi'diiioni  wem  talked  of^ ' 


Nera 


In  the  latter  port  of  tbii  year  he 
ited  Achaea  vith  a  grrat  tisin,  to  )hav  hii  li '" 
iho  Oreeka  ai  a  inuiicion  and  charioiHr,  and 

)n  him.     Willie  Nrro  wai  m  AchsM,  Ceiti 
llui,  the  gnvtraor  of  Syiin,  kdi  bini  iuuUigei 


i,  defeat  by  t).e  Ji^k 


le  futun  emperor,  t 


OlyiDpic  gniuei^  ss 
might  be  prcKni. 


neho.  iifi-i 

finilly  he  veni  to  Ureece  lo  urye  hie  depattore. 
Nero  left  Oncce  ptohol.lf  in  the  Bulnma  of  *.  ^ 
G7.  He  enleled  Home  in  triumph,  »  lielilted  an 
Olympic  Tidor,  throogh  a  breach  made  in  tha 
walli,  ridliis  in    the    ear  of   Anguiliu.   with   a 

roni  croa^i  that  he  had  KceiTed  in  his  Olrdau 
liiil.     Uiuie,  chariot  driting,  and  the  like  uuuie- 

mont  naliely  nmuiriia,  iho  riling  in  Spain  and 
Ganl  gave  him  other  ouupatiiin. 

Siliue  Italicul,  the  poet,  and  OAlerin*  Trarhaliia 
were  cnuuli  *.  D.  (ia,  the  but  year  of  Nein'a  lilo. 
The  ilorm  that  had  long  been  piepuing  broke  out 
in  Oaul,  where  Juliui  Vindei.  the  gorernor  of 
Celius,  eallfd  ibe  people  togelfaer.  and,  pointing 
oat  their  grierancrt,  and  ponrtrajiog  iho  dr<[B- 
albie  chuBcteT  of  Nero,  nrged  them  to  tbitd]^ 
Vindei  mu  loon  at  the  head  of  a  large  aimy,  and 
he  vnile  to  Oalba,  who  vaa  goiemar  of  lliapania 
TamoMieniit,  to  offer  hi*  aaei»tance  in  raiaing  him 
to  tho  imperial  paver.  Oalla  at  the  lame  lime 
learned  that  Neto  bad  not  orden  to  pnt  him  to 
death,  on  which  he  made  a  pobljc  huangun  iguaat 
IhD  crimea  of  Nero,  and  wna  proclaimrd  emperor ; 
but  he  only  uumed  the  liife  of  Urgntui  of  the 
lenata  and  th*  Hiudui  jMoplB.  Nuro  wut  al 
Niplei  when  he  beard  of  the  ruaog  in  liaol,  which 
gaTo  him  little  concern,  and  he  went  on  with  hli 

wlioe  he  heatd  of  the  innirrection  of  OallM,  whirli 
threw  htm  into  a  liolsnt  Al  of  punnn  and  ahum, 
but  he  had  neither  ability  nor  maivg*  to  orgauiM 
any  effktual  neatu  of  naiilanceL  The  Hoata  d»- 
clared  Oalba  an  enemy  of  the  ilale ;  and  Nam.  foi 
other,  dcpnied  Ihe  two  conxili  of 


be  free,  which  wa*  pulUcly 
in  the  day  of  the  celebtation 


y  wiineued  hIil'  •}!  hii  octi  of  cnieltyiinputliDg 
death,  nt  tbv  I  'llimtan  giimea,  a  linger  whoae 
ce  drowned  ifiui  of  the  imperial  peifiinner. 
icinn,  -Ntro,  lol.  iiu  p,  642,  ed.  Hemii.)  Nero 
h  paid  a  Tjiit  to  D^'lphuandgnt  akind  of  indirect 
iiiiie  of  a  hnig  life  ;  bnt  other  matieri  reported 

erent  authoilliei.  He  aln  deilgDid  a  canal 
lUi  Ihe  IithmnJi,  which  wai  conuuenced  with 
at  iKinide,  nnd  Ni^ro  biniMlf  fini  itmck  the 
uiid  with  a  golden  (pade.  The  work*  were 
ried  on  vigor&iuly  for  a  time,  hot  were  luapended 
hii  own  Olden.  While  Nero  wa*  in  Greece  he 
imoned  Corbuln  there  in  an  affectionate  teller. 
.  on  the  old  inKlii'i  arriving  at  Ccodireae,  Nero 
t  ordcM  lo  put  him  to  death,  which  Corbulo 
icipated  by  tL'ibbiiig  hiuuFlf.     Thui  periihed  a 


10  had  •> 


ililary  Inlent  and  inlegrily 


tng  the  mitchief  that  wai  ptepaiing 


uihly  b 


tbeir  office, 

wa>   hii  Efth  o 

iBgDa  idea  of  p 

the  head  of  aoiit  with  the  liii*  of  wi*  ronwil, 

which  Cn.  Pompein*  had  once  uiiayMl  bofor*  him 

indCJuliiuCaMr. 

Vecginiiii  Rnfiu,  gnTrmor  In  Vffci  Oetnanr. 
a  man  of  ability  and  LDiMrity,  wa*  ml  faroiirable 
to  the  pretenuon*  of  Onllia.  RuFo*  firtt  marchid 
againat  Vindei.  and  wai  itipperlPil  by  tlioM  part* 
of  Oaul  which  bordered  on  the  Rhine  i  Ih*  Uwa 
of  Lyon,  with  othera,  dicburd  igatnil  Vindei. 
Verginioi  laid  aiege  to  Veaonlia  (niaaiifon},  nad 
Vindei  came  to  relieve  it.     The  two  gnwrtla  had 

agreement  i  but.  a*  V  index  wne  going  (o  enter  ihe 
lawn,  the  tnlditn  of  Veriiaiui.  thinking  that  he 
waa  alwul  lo  altack  thrm,  fill  on  thn  Imiw  of 
Vindri.  The  whole  afTair  i>  tery  rmtfawd  i  hot 
the  ful  thai  Vindei  perished,  or  killed  himHrli;  „ 
certain.  The  (oldiert  now  deatroyed  the  ttatue*  of 
Nero,  and  proclaimod  Vrtginiua  ai  Auguinu  i  bnl 
he  itradily  ifftued  the  honniir,  and   declared  thai 


death  B 


ling  la  loi 

»  Ironi  Rome  ihu  bt  wn 

eaiorof  Nen. 

.  fiuniae  U  Rome,  and  the 


Tba 
inged  (iailia,  who  *w  be 


1166  NERO. 

{Milacc  at  ni;<l«t  willi  a  fow  frredmen,  and  made  liis 
way  to  u  liousf  al»out  four  niiU's  from  Rome,  which 
belon;;od  to  IMiaoii,  one  of  hi-»  freodiiien,  where  he 
pasfti'd  ihc  niuht  and  part  of  the  following  diiy  in  a 
Blatc  of  ajronising  termr.  ilia  hiding-place  being 
known,  a  centurion  with  some  soldicn  was  sent  to 
B-ize  him.  Thougli  a  coward,  Nero  thought  a 
voluntary  death  better  than  the  indignities  which 
he  kni'W  were  preparinij  for  him  ;  and,  after  some 
irn*8iilution,  and  with  the  aid  of  his  secretary  Kpa- 
phroditus  he  gave  himself  a  mortal  wound  when 
he  hoard  the  trampling  of  the  horses  on  which  his 
purstu'rA  were  mounted.  The  citntuiton  on  enter- 
ing attem[>ted  to  stop  the  flow  of  blood,  but  Nero 
saying,  "It  is  too  late.  Is  this  your  fidelity?" 
expired  with  a  h<»rrid  sLin*. 

The  body  of  Nero  received  funeral  honours  suit- 
able to  his  nmk,  and  hi*  ashes  were  placed  in  the 
sepulchre  of  the  Domitii  by  two  of  his  nurses  and 
his  concubine  Acte,  who  had  won  Nero's  affections 
from  his  wife  Octam  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign. 
(Tac.  Ann.  xiii.  1*2  ;  Suet.  .V.r.  50.)  Suetonius 
after  his  manner,  gives  a  description  of  Nero*s  per- 
son, whiili  is  not  very  tlutering:  the  "cervix 
obesa"  uf  .Suetonius  is  a  characteristic  of  Nero's 
bust.  {Lib.  r/  KhtrrtaiMHtf  Kuowkdjc,  Townley 
Ciallery,  voL  ii.  p.  9M.) 

In  liis  youth  Nero  was  instructed  in  all  the  libe- 
ral knowledge  of  tlie  time  except  philosopliy  ;  and 
he  was  turned  from  the  study  of  the  old  Ronmn 
orators  by  his  ma^ter  Seneca.  Acconlingly,  he  aj*- 
plied  himself  to  poetry,  and  Suetonius  says  that 
nil  versi's  Avere  not  nude  for  him,  as  some  suppose, 
for  the  bio^raplier  had  seen  and  examined  some  of 
Nero*s  writing-tablets  and  small  books,  in  which 
the  writing  was  in  his  own  hand,  with  many  era- 
sures and  canci'lliii^ifl  and  interiineations.  He  had 
also  skill  in  painting  and  moilelling.  Though  pro- 
fuse and  fond  of  pump  and  splendour,  Nero  had 
apparently  Pome  taste.  The  Apollo  Iklvedere  and 
the  Fighting  (jladLitor,  as  it  i*  called,  by  Agasias, 
were  found  in  the  ruins  of  a  villa  at  Antium,  which 
is  conjiH-tured  to  have  Ix'longed  to  Nero.  (Sec 
Thiersch,  iW//r  die  Kjtocken  dcr  Jiildeudcn  Kuiisi^ 
tjr.  p.  31-2. --Med.) 

Nero's  progress  in  crime  is  easily  traced,  and  the 
lesson  is  worth  reading.  Without  a  good  education, 
and  with  no  talent  for  his  high  station,  he  was 
placed  in  a  position  of  danger  from  the  first.  He  wqm 
sensual,  and  fond  of  idle  disphiy,  and  then  ho  be- 
came gn^iy  of  money  tti  satihfy  his  expenses  ;  he 
was  timid,  and  by  conse<iuencc  ho  became  cniel 
when  he  anticipated  danger  ;  and,  like  other  mur- 
derers, hiti  first  crime,  the  poisoning  of  Rritannicus, 
made  him  caiKible  of  another.  Rut,  contemptible 
and  cniel  as  he  was,  there  are  many  persons  who, 
in  the  same  bituution,  might  nin  the  same  guilty 
canvr.  He  was  only  in  his  thirty-first  year  when 
lie  died,  and  he  had  held  tho  supreme  power  for 
tliirteiMi  years  and  eight  months.  He  was  the  liist 
of  the  desci'udants  of  Julia,  the  sister  of  the  dictator 
Cwsar. 

There  were  a  few  writers  in  the  time  of  Nero 
who  have  bet*n  preserved  —  Persiui  tho  satirist, 
Lucan,  the  author  of  the  Pharaalia,  and  Seneca,  the 
preceptor  of  Nero.  The  jurists,  C.  CasMus  l^ongi- 
nns  after  whom  Uie  Sabiniani  were  sometimes 
called  CcOKsiani,  and  Nerva,  the  father  of  the  em- 
peror Nervji,  IIvimI  uixler  Nero.  (Tac.  Ann.  xiii. — 
xri.  ;  Surt.  AVr. ;  l)ion  Cat*.  Ixi.— Ixiii.  etl.  Rei- 
uariis.     All  the  authorities  for  the  facts  of  Nero's 
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life  are  collected  by  TiUemont,  I/utoim  in  Ek 
pereurgj  voL  L)  £G.  L] 


COIN  OP  THB   SUPXROR    NBBa 

NERO,  the  eldest  ion  of  Oennanicns  and  Agri 
pina,  wai  a  youth  of  about  twelve  yean  of  $ft 
the  death  of  hii  father  in  a.  d.  19.  In  the  foUsi 
ing  year  (a.  d.  20)  he  was  commended  to  t! 
fiirour  of  the  senate  by  the  emperor  Tiberias,  w1 
went  through  the  form  of  requesting  that  body 
allow  Nero  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  qoanti 
ship  five  years  before  the  legal  age.  He  likewise  ki 
the  dignity  of  pontiff  conferred  upon  him,  and  abs 
the  same  time  was  married  to  Julia,  the  da^i 
of  DruBUB,  who  was  the  son  of  the  empenr  1 
herius.  Nero  had  been  betrothed  in  the  liiecii 
of  his  fiither  to  the  daughter  of  Silanua  (Tac  Js 
ii.  43JI,  but  it  appears  that  this  marriage  on 
took  effect.  By  the  death  of  Drusns,  the  aoa 
Tiberius,  who  ma  poisoned  at  the  intti|estifla  < 
Sejanus  in  a.  d.  23,  Nero  became  the  heir  is  tl 
imperial  throne ;  and  as  Sejanus  had  rmnpssM 
the  death  of  Drusus,  in  order  that  he  might  si 
ceed  Tiberius,  the  same  motives  led  him  Is  pfa 
the  death  of  Nero,  as  well  as  of  his  jounger  brah 
Drusus.  And  this  he  found  no  difliculij  m  a 
complithing,  as  the  jealous  temper  of  Tiberias  hi 
already  become  alarmed  at  the  marks  of  paU 
favour  which  were  exhibited  to  Nero  and  Dkaii 
as  the  sous  of  Oermanicus,  and  he  had  czpfOK 
his  displeasure  in  the  senate,  in  a.  dl  2-1,  at  tl 

Eublic  pmyers  which  had  been  offered  ftr  tkci 
eolth.  Spies  were  placed  about  Nero,  and  ew 
word  and  action  of  the  unhappy  jonng  prinee  wa 
eagerly  caught  up,  misinterpreted  and  mMivpn 
sented,  and  then  reported  to  the  cnpenc  flJ 
wife  was  also  entirely  in  the  intetcsu  ef  Sejaom 
since  her  mother  was  the  mistress  of  the  alKpowcf 
ful  ministtf  ;  and  his  brother  Dmaa^  who  via  a 
an  unamisble  disposition,  and  who  did  not  fttad  ■ 
high  in  the  fisTour  of  their  mother  Agiippiua,  «i 
readily  indueed  to  second  the  desigu  of  Sejaaai 
in  hopes  that  the  death  of  Nero  would  aecan  ha 
the  succession  to  the  throne.  At  kngth,  m  A.  i 
29,  Tiberius  sent  a  letter  to  the  senate  m  whkh  I 
accused  Agrippina  and  Nero  in  the  bittefcat  Ugm 
but  was  unab^  to  convict  them  of  any  attcnpc  i 
rebellion ;  the  haughtiness  of  the  Ibnncr  and  d 
licentiousneu  of  the  latter  wen  the  chief  criai 
hud  to  their  choif^e.  The  people,  who  Ion 
Agrippina  and  hallowed  the  memory  <rf  Ocnaaa 
cus,  surrounded  the  senate-house,  ezclaimii^  thi 
the  letter  was  a  forgery.  On  the  fint  day  tl 
senate  came  to  no  resolution  on  the  matter,  aa 
Tiberius  found  it  necessary  to  repeat  his  charge 
The  obsequious  body  dared  no  longer  ivsiat ;  aa 
the  fate  of  Agrippina  and  Nero  was  scaled.  Nci 
was  decUred  an  enemy  of  the  state,  was  KBOVi 
to  the  island  of  Pontia,  and  shortly  afterwards  wi 
there  starred  to  death.  According  to  sobm  aceooal 
he  put  an  end  to  his  own  life,  when  the  execntiom 
appeared  before  him  with  the  instruments  of  drad 
(Tac.  Ahm.  iil  29,  iv.  8,  17,  £9,  €0,  67,  r.  9^4 
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iutt  7'A  34,  Col.  7  ;  Dion  (,'in..  Kill.  U)  IL- 
^i«iiiig  Ilni«i>,  the  brolhw  of  N-m,  bt  DHUirn, 
Vo.  lU,  and  rripecting  Julia, UiH  wife  of  Man,  hh 
ruLiA.  No.  9. 

NKltVA,  ACUTIUS.  one  of  the  coniulH 
nfieeti  in  the  reign  of  Tn>aii,  a.  a.  1(K>.  (FmIi  ; 
Plin.  **..  ii.  12.) 

NKHVAjCOCCEIUS,  1.  M.  Cuaiifs  Nkb- 
f  A,  wn>  coniul  with  U  Oelliut  Poplicoh.  a.  c  S6. 
:  Dinn  Cms.  ilviii.  64.)  He  i>  ptnbi^y  lliB  Coe- 
viui  who  bioiight  about  tbft  RcoDoliatian  beiinnn 
VL  Antoniut  and  Cutat  Octavianiu,  B.  c.  40, 
Jiough  thi>  Coc-ceiu*  ia  called  Lnciiii  bj  Appiu 
B.  C.  T.  60,  &c.)i  and  dIhi  the  Cuccriui  muil'  ' 
ij  Hence  (Sil,  L  6.  2S.  kc.).  lie  ia  ton) 
wniidetrd  lo  be  the  grandfuhor  of  llie  en 
Serva,  snd  consequf  iilJjr  the  aanio  yrnon  whi 
n  the  time  of  Tiberiua,  A.  D.  33,  <vhkb  ii  do 
lible. 

'J,  M.  Cnocuus  Nmiiv*,  ii 
■ai  pnibably  the  aoa  of  the  coii 
vu  the  ginndhther  of  the  edl| 


>  died  A.  D.  aa, 

■It  Nfr«.    Tliia 


4qmardmrt.  ii.}.  Nen 
lia  retirement  fmrn  R 
t.  n.  X3.  he  nwlutcli 


ii.  S8)  «ej>  iluii  h 
.nc  of  the  iriiiimla 
ho  jm™  hiui  ,f„.  ., 
f  Roiii,'  {Kn. 


1  of  Str 


,i.2l)BLv. 


iiir.-rr 


infer  (ni 


rctal  Irgnl  n- 


liioJ  (-r 

t  he  wni  profoundly  ikiUed  in  the 
L-n  mentioned  in  tho  l)\gnt  (4S. 
lit.  3.  a.  32)i  and  be  wrote  w- 
I,  but  tho  title  of  !»  one  of  Ibso 


3.  M.  CaccEiL*<i  NenvA,  nim  the  ion  of  lb» 
■riat.  lie  must  haie  brrn  a  pncociou*  joiilli,  if 
«  rightly  under.l.-.nd  Ulpiiin  (Dig.  3.  tiL  L  ^  1 ). 

ffp<msita>sf)  m  thv  iipcorwvpnTepii  t.rfl  little  tnor^ 
Ho  i»  pnibalily  tb«  Cwceiu*  Nemi  ni,'Ution»id  by 
facilua  (ylin.  XI.  72)  la  Pmeloi  Ih'Jiignatni.  He 
Hiote  a  work  I)c  Uiucnpionibiis  (Di|{.  41.  tit.  2. 
1.  47)  aa  Fapinian  sUtea  i  and  he  ii>  olieii  utod  in 
Lhe  Iligeil  under  the  name  of  Netn  Fitiuo.  Uaiui 
'  luilil.  ii.  1 95,  iii.  1 33}  cite*  N«m.  nithout  aajing 
JLhKher  he  meant  the  &ther  or  the  aon.   [O.  L  ] 

NEKVA,  M.  COCCEIUS,  Ilomaii  mpwoc, 
A.  D.  9(>  — 98.  waabamai  NanilD,iii  l]uibria(Aiu. 
Vict,  J-:pil.  13),  aa  aonw  iiit.q.ivt  ibr  wolda  of 
Victor,  or  rather  hit  family  wat.  Iirjin  Nwnlfl.  H'u 
'atb.T  wat  probablv  the  juiiit,  ^'».  3.  The  lime  of 
bia  binh  naa  A.  'a.  32,  iuuiiLu.-li  a>  he  died  is 
Januiuy.  a.  n.  UH,  at  the  a^  uf  nrjirlv  aixty-aiif 
4).     lie 


Tillemt 


!>.    71,1 


with  1 


72),  but  tl 


Dnmitiaa 


at  probably  at  K 

Jiated,   and   priij    »    ui-   couapirmsj. 

reliu.  Victor   (lU  d^:   12)  mkh  to 

Hii  lilo  wai  aav<-d  fruni  the  ontelty 
I  by  the  rniperor'i  (ii|K<r>iitiaii,  who 
aaltuliigri'a  pn-dicticn  lliat  Ni'itawoold 
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•nan  di*  ■  wiiml  deiiih  (Dion  Can.  [trli.  IB). 
(Jh  tlia  wMuuiiiatinti  of  llotniiiaii,  in  Beptenber, 
A.  D.  9(i.  Narrn  waa  dEclartHl  toipdor  at  Home  bf 
tbe  people  and  tbv  loldiera,  and  hia  admioiatration 


He 


lopped  proeeadiiiga  i^inil  tboK  wbo,  uudor 
yalcm  of  hil  ptwiecator.  had  btfn  Mciiied  sf 
reaton  (nuijeBtna),  and  allowed  many  nlled  par- 
una  to  teloni  to  RoDw.  Tho  cLtB  of  inhnuen 
I  (PiiH.  I'nnifft,  c. 


3t>); 


lb«  philoAopbur  oant  i  and,  eonformaiity  to  tlw 
old  la».  Neiva  d«cland  that  alayct  and  Owdnwn 
ahould  never  lie  eiuuiued  oa  witQCUM  igainat 
their  tnaiten  or  pnlrrma  when  accued  of  >  eriiM 
(Oim  Cat.  litii.  1).  Theto  mwuK)  wm 
neceianry  to  retlure  order  nod  confidence  attar  (bs 
Bnt|ricioua  and  cruel  admlnlatmtion  of  Domiliuh 
Bill  there  wiia  weahueta  in  the  cbancMr  of  Ncrrfc 
ni  appeua  froin  Iba  following  anasdot*.  lie  wmi 
enlenainiog  Juniua  Mauricu*  aud  Fatriii*  VnaoM 
at  labk.  Veianto  had  nUyad  iha  part  g{  vt 
aocnacr  (delator)  undti  fhoilttan.  Tbe  eonvar- 
uiion  turned  on  CaiuUiw  HeaaaUima,  who  wu 
then  dead,  bat  had  been  nn  iDluBaiia  intptoM 
under  Domituin.  "  WbM  would  tfaia  Calnlliia  te 
doing."  aoid  Nerra,  "  if  lia  »i"ra  ali»»  now  j"  W 
whieb  Mauricja  bluntly  repUad,  "ba  womU  ba 
inpping  with  ua"  (Aar.  VkL  ^<k  Ii). 

Th«  public  eienta  of  hi*  abort  nti^  wn  6w 
and  unimponuil  j  and  ll  b  ckioflj  hb  BtMunna  at 
intomnl  adminiatralion  ef  wliioh  thaio  m  any 
rveorda.  Nenra  alismptad  lo  reliete  the  pormjr 
of  many  of  Iha  ciliaam  by  buying  Und  uid  db- 
Iributlng  it  among  then,  oua  of  Iha  mncdira  Air 
diumt  which  the  Itmnaua  had  long  uted,  and 
witb  litllo  ■drantaii.  The  pnclice  of  oetaaioually 
diatribating  monrj  among  the  poor  ailiaen>.  and 

DIM  of  IIm  pirlB  of  Itoraan  admiiiiitiBtiaD  which 
eontimully  kept  allre  the  miicry  fut  which  it  lup- 
plied  temponry  relief.  Ua  lEu  diminiabed  tba 
rxpnwea  of  the  alala  by  itopping   many  of  ttia 

public  ihaw*  and  fntiraltk     Many  cnacDDeDi^ 

w«to  pMand  in  hi>  tinur,  amonn  wbioh  tba  pnhtbi- 
tioH  ORaiBal  nakiiig  eanaekt  it  «arlliy  vt  BOtic*  « 
but  Doidiiiaa  bad  alitkdy  mada  lh«  nim  npd*- 
lion  iu  the  bcgiooiBg  <)  bla  nlgn  (Dion  Caaa. 
btiiL  2),  whence  we  laual  (DDctude  that  tba  law 
bad  either  b*<n  repealed  otnquind  aomo  Hiiolat 
penalties  to  riibim  iL 

In  the  laeDDd  yaai  at  bia  nrign.  Narva  wai 
eoniul,  (ot  tha  tbiiil  tin*,  wtlh  L.  Va^nlu*  Ruloa, 
olao  fur  the  third  lime  aKunt.  Rufiia  bti  been  |au- 
ebumrd  empeiot  by  Ihraaldien  in  the  time  of  Nero, 
A.  D.  IU.  but  had  refuaod  the  dangamua  honour. 
The  etnprmi  made  no  difficulty  absDI  aaaedaliiig 
Rufua  with  bimulF  In  iha  coaaolablp,  bat  Rufua 
wa>  a  tory  obi  nuin.  and  aooii  died.  Cklpunilua 
(.'manu.  a  deecendant  of  the  Claw  of  the  irpuUle, 
with  DtberK  conipind  agajoat  lb*  (oiprnir,  but  Iha 
pint  waa  diacDTenrd,  anJd  Nerra  rabvknl  tho  con- 
apiiatoiw  by  pqtting  iuto  tliair  handa  ataabew  of 
gladiaton,  tna  •word*  with  whicb  the  men  war* 
gains  *"  'H^'-  "^  wltiDR  Uio  eanaitslan.  In  tb« 
utuol  way.  if  ibey  wci*  abatp  oHnan.  Tlia  ante- 
doW,  if  irae,  absw*  Ibii  the  eihibuwtM  at  iladfa 
lor*  wan  in  uae  undai  Nam.  Tlio  tail  of  Dinn 
diwt  nut  aula  what  wai  thr  poniahniant  of  Cnaau, 
but  Victor  (f^.  12}  uya  that  Cnaaua  waa  iris- 
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gated  with  his  wife  to  Tarontam,  nnd  that  the 
senate  blmned  the  cmpt*ror  for  his  leniency  ;  but 
Nerva  had  swom  at  the  commencement  of  his 
reign  that  he  would  put  no  senator  to  death,  and  he 
kept  liis  word. 

The  feebleness  of  the  emperor  was  shown  by  a 
mutiny  of  the  Praetorian  soldiers,  who  were  either 
urged  on  by  their  Praefectu%  Aclianus  Casperiut, 
or  had  bribed  him  to  support  them.  The  soldiers 
demanded  the  punishment  of  the  assassins  of 
Domitian,  which  the  emperor  refused.  Though 
his  body  was  feeble,  his  will  was  strong,  and  he 
offered  them  his  own  neck,  and  declared  his  readi- 
ness to  die.  However,  it  appears  that  the  soldiers 
effected  their  purpose,  and  Ncrva  was  obliged  to 
put  Petronius  Secundus  and  Parthenius  to  death, 
or  to  permit  them  to  be  massacred  by  the  soldiers 
(Plin.  Pane(iyr.  c.  G  ;  Aur.  Vict  Epit.  12 ;  Dion 
Cass.  Iviii.  3).  Casperius,  it  is  said,  carried  his 
insolence  so  far  as  to  compel  the  emperor  to  thank 
the  soldiers  for  what  they  had  done. 

Nerra  felt  his  weakness,  but  he  showed  his 
noble  character  and  his  good  sense  by  appointing 
as  his  successor  a  man  who  possessed  both  vigour 
and  ability  to  direct  public  affairs.  He  adopted  as 
his  son  and  succeitsor,  without  any  regard  to  his 
own  kin,  M.  Ulpius  Tmjanus,  who  was  then  at 
the  head  of  an  anny  in  (Jennany,  and  probably  on 
the  Lower  Rhine.  It  was  about  this  time  that 
news  arrived  of  a  victory  in  Pannonia,  which  is 
commemorated  by  a  incdal,  and  it  was  apparently 
on  this  occasion  that  Nerva  assumed  the  title  of 
Oermanicus.  He  conferred  on  Trajan  the  title  of 
Caesar  and  Oermanicus,  nnd  the  tribunitian  power. 
Trajan  was  thus  asMxriated  with  Nerva  in  the 
government,  and  trantiuillity  was  restored  at  Rome. 
In  the  year  a.  u.  [)\V,  Nerva  and  Trajan  were  con- 
suls. The  emperor  died  suddenly  on  the  27th  of 
January,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age,  ac- 
cording to  Victor ;  but  according  to  Dion,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-five  years,  ten  months  and  ten  dciys. 
Eutropius  incorrectly  states  that  he  was  seventy- 
one.  Victor  records  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  on  the  day 
of  Nervals  death,  but  the  eclipse  happened  on  the 
21st  of  Mareh,  a.  d.  98. 

The  body  of  Nerva  was  carried  to  the  pile  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  senators,  as  that  of  Augustus 
had  been,  and  his  remains  were  placed  in  the 
sepulchre  of  Augustus.  Nerva  received  the  honour 
of  deification.  (The  authorities  for  the  reign  of 
Nerva  are  contained  in  Tillemont,  Hiatoire  des  Em- 
jHTeurst  vol.  ii.,  who  has  made  some  use  of  the 
doubtful  authority  of  the  Life  of  Apollonius  by  Phi- 
lostratus  ;  Dion  Cass.  lib.  Ixviii.  with  the  notes  of 
Reinianis  ;  Aurelius  Victor,  ed.  Amtzenins  ;  and 
( '.  Pliuius,  Pauetfyricus^  ed.  Schaefer.)     [G.  L.] 


COIN  OF  TUB  SMPXROR  NXRVA. 

NERVA,  LICI'NIUS.  1.  C.  Licinius  Nerva, 
a  sou  of  r.  Liciuius  Nerva,  of  whom  nothing  is 
kiinn-n.  Nerva  the  son  wai  one  of  the  legati 
WHO,  in  B.C.  Iti8,  brought  the  news  to  Rome  of 
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the  defeat  of  the  lUyriaa  arrnr,  uid  Ac 

Gentius,  and  the  conqoeat  of  Illjricn.     !■ 

167,  he  was  one  of  the  six  praclora,  witk  the 

vince  of  Hispania  Ulterior. 

that  he  did  not  go  to  hia  {mmnce, 

close  of  B.  c.  167  he  waa  cme  of  the 

appointed  to  carry  back    the  Thi 

which  reason  ia  not  qnita  concliuiva.     (lir. 

3,  16,  42.) 

2.  A.  LiciMXUR  NsRVA  18  called  tlie  bmb 
Caius  by  Drumann,  which  ia  poaaibla,  bat  aa  | 
is  allegcid.  He  waa  a  tribunua  plebia,  ^c 
and  he  proposed  that  the  oonsiil,  A.  Ifawliat  V 
should  not  hold  his  eommand  among  the  UBi 
yond  a  certam  day,  the  object  of  the  tribane  h 
to  bring  Manlina  to  trial  for 
war.  (Liv.  xll  10.)  In  B.c.  171  Ni 
of  three  commissionert  aent  to  Crete  to  get  ■« 
for  the  army  of  the  consal  P.  Lidnina  CiaMBk 
in  II.&  169  he  was  sent  with  otheia  into  Jl 
donia  to  examine  and  report  on  tibe  stale  «f 
Roman  army  there,  and  the  reeoureea  of  kit^  i 
sens.  In  &  c.  166,  he  waa  a  praetor,  with  sa 
the  Hispaniae  as  hia  proTineeL  (Liv.  zUl  9A|  : 
18,xlv.44.) 

2L  A.  Licnriua  Naar a,  probabl  j  the  m  «I 
praetor  of  B.C.  166.  Aeeofdii^  to 
was  praetor  in  B.a  143,  and  in  B.  c.  143^ 
of  Macedonia,  when  Ida  qnaeator.  I*  TimmU 
defeated  a  PsendoperBeaa,  or  a  Paendophiiipi 
for  there  seems  acme  uncertainty  aboat  the  as 
and  a  body  of  16,000  men  in  anasL  Ncna 
ceived  on  thia  occasion  the  title  of  impenlob  (I 
EpiL  53  ;  Eutrop.  ir.  15.) 

4.  C.  LiciNic7a  Nkrva.  His  picctse  pM 
ship  to  the  preceding  ia  unknown.  Heisn 
tioned  by  Cicero  {BnU.  34),  and  couUaslsd  e 
L.  Bettia,  whence  Meyer  coocludee  that  ht  i 
have  been  Bestial  colleague  in  the 
Cicero  calls  him  a  bad  man,  bat  not 
eloquence. 

5.  LiciKius  Nbrva,  ia  known  only  frsss  \ 
coins  as  a  quaestor  of  Decimaa  Btataa,  in  the  i 
before  Motina.  (Drumann,  GSasolidb^  JIssm^  i 
iv.  p.  19,  No.  85.) 

6.  P.  LiciNiua  NsRVA,  in  &  &  IttX  «■*  jP 
praetor  in  Sicily  at  the  time  when  the  sssaad  » 
vile  War  broke  oat.  The  senate  had  Bade  a  i 
cree  that  no  free  person  of  those  nsfinns  wUA  I 
alliance  and  friendship  with  Reine  sheold  bs  ( 
sbved,  and  it  was  alleged  that  the  Publkni  I 
seised  and  sold  many  as  skvva,  prsbahlT  bscai 
they  did  not  pay  the  taxes.  Nerva  pablishsd 
edict  that  all  persons  in  Sicily  who  wen  catit 
to  the  benefit  of  the  decree  shoold  csme  toSlyne 
to  make  out  their  case.  Above  eight  hand 
persons  thus  rscofeted  their  finedea^  bat  Ih 
who  held  penoos  in  sfatvoy,  fearing  that  the  ■ 
ter  would  go  fiuther,  prevsoled  on  Nerra  net 
allow  any  fiirther  claiins  of  frwdnw  to  be  made, 
which  he  assented,  and  a  riaiag  of  the  slaTca  i 
the  consequence.  This  war  lasted  fear  jcan,  i 
was  ended  by  the  pnconsol  Aqailliu^  The  I 
tory  of  this  rising  is  told  cimmslaBtiaUy  by  E 
dorus  (zizvi.;  Excerpts  bj  PheCiB^  Cod.  34 
The  praetor  by  ticaeherf  gained  asBa  advaaa 
over  the  slaves,  and  the  Ronaa  troops  after  ll 
success  retired  to  their  quarters.  Bat  the  distal 
ance  soon  broke  oat,  and  it  assoBMd  the  fcni  a 
regular  war  under  Athenioa.  L.  Udnras  LacoD 
the  fiither  of  Lncolla^  the  Taa^uoher  of  Mill 
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datf*,  ym  unt  in  n.  c  ICi-^  id 
Ihp  gDti'nmient  of  Sidly. 

7.  A.  I-TC1N1U»  NlHV*  Su.liSI-s,  WIB  adrrpwd 
by  tome  Liciniiu  Nirr^  u  ihe  imrae  SiJiuiui 
ihnwi,  nut  of  ihc  SUm  gUu.  lie  wai  the  US  of 
P.  SiUat  ( VctL  Pat.  iL  1 1 6 ),  a  di>tingui>hed  com- 
nwidet  under  Auguitnt,  «nd  eotunl,  B.  c.  20,  with 
M.  Appulfiui.  SUiuiiu  iru  eoniut,  i.  a.  7,  but  hi 
ia  called  LKiniui  Silinn*  in  Die  text  of  Dion  Ou- 
uui  (]>.  30).  P.  Siliua,  the  coneuJ  or  B.  c  30,  ap- 
pnn  ill  the  Fa«ti  Contuliir.n  iw  I'.  Siliua  NnriA. 
whence  it  nppFMi  that  tli.'  ,.i|,-<i<>iiii'n  Ncm  b»- 
longvd  to  the  Silii.     [Silii  ~.] 

The  aulhoridei  for  th,.  I.iiinii  Neirie  are  coV 
lected  hj-  Dnimaiui,  Gti,-h,dU-  li^iru,  vnL  ir.  p. 
196.  fa.  [O.  L.1 

NERVA,  SI'LIUa  [NiBVi,  Licimi-b,  No. 
7,  and  SiiiLX] 

NERVA  TRAJA-NUS.     (Tiiu*Niti.l 

NERULI'NUS,  ibe  a^n  »r  f.  Suilliiii,  one  of 
Ihe  chief  inilninienU  of  tk'  Ivr:iriT)y  of  Claodini, 


tondemned  at  the  beg  . 

fin.  Wtauae  (he  emperor  ifiMii^'^I  that  lulFicitnl 
puniihment  had  i>i!en  iiiflictvd  ui>  ihr  rnmiiy  (Tae. 
.^■a.  liii.  4.1).  On  the  coins  cf  Smynu,  itrnck 
in  the  tinio  of  Vnpaaian,  we  liiiil  the  name  of  M. 
Suilliot  Nemiinna,  pncaneul  (Eckhol,  vnl.  li.  p. 
!ih6),  and  il  ii  not  improhnMs  that  ihii  it  the  >ame 
penon  ai  Ihe  Nenilioua  nieiilinned  ulwve.  Ha 
may  aim  be  the  lame  a*  the  M.  Sailiiui  who  vai 
coniul  with  L.  Aniilliui,  in  the  reign  of  Cbudioa, 
A.  [>.  .^0.     (Tnc.  Aim.  lii.  fill.) 

NEiSAIA(NnreL.),«  daughter  of  Nanii  and 
Ilona.  and  one  of  the  NeceidEi.  (Horn.  //.  iciii. 
40;  IIm.  Tiiog.  249.)  [I- S.] 

NESEAS,  painter.     [Zki:ki!>.] 

NESIO'TES,aicu]plor.npp«t.tnhareb*enan 

wrilen have conjtclnred.  [Chitias,  VaLI.p.8»3.] 

NBSO  (Nqvit),  one  of  Iho  NcKidea  [lit*. 
Tha^.  2G1);  imt  Lycophnn  (HI^K)  meolioni  one 
Ne»HilheinolheiortheC'um»»>n>it.rL     [L.S.] 

NESSUS  (tHaeot).  1.  The  god  'iS  ihe  rivet 
Nntui  (nlu  called  Neuui  at  Netui)  in  Thraee.  ii 
di'Hribed  aa  a  aon  atOcennui  and  Thelyk  (Dei. 
Th^.  341.) 

2.  A  cenUnr,  who  canied  Dcianeim  acroH  the 
riier  Emniii,  but,  withirg  m  tiiH  aaaj  with  her, 
he  vna  thot  by  Ilrntdei  wiih  n  poiioni^  amw, 
whith  nfierwardi  becamv  ilio  oiuie  of  llendn' 
own  death.  (Soph.  Tnrh.  SJU  ;  Apollod.  ii.  7. 
§  1 ;  con.p.  HiRAf iia.)  [U&] 

NBSS[;S,a  painter,  wni  the  Hn  ol  Ilabron, 
who  will  alio  H  painter.     [  Habrhn.J 

Nt^STOR  {tiiirr^').  a  ton  of  Neleui  nnd 
Chloria  of  Hyto*  in  Triphylia,  and  hutbnnd  of 
Eurjdice  (or,  according  la  olhrrh  nf  Anaiibia.  ihe 
daughter  of  Ctatioui),  by  whom  he  bemne  Ibo 
father  of  PeJMdin,  Polycaale,  PerwDi,  Slniliu\ 
Areliu,  Echephron,  Peiaiilratut,  Aniilocliui,  and 
Thiaaymedei.  (Horn.  Od.  iiL  413,  Ac,  *h% 
464.  li.  285,  &c :  Apollod.  i,  8.  g  0.)  Wiih 
regard  to  Anaiibia  haiing  been  hia  wife,  wo  ale 
informed  by  Eutlalhiu*  l,aJ  llo^  p.  296).  tba 
after  the  death  of  Kurydice,  Neilor  married  An 
mribiA,  the  daoghtcr  of  Atreoa,  and  aiater  c 
Agnnemnon  ;  bul  this  Amuihia  ia  cliewliere  dt 
•eribed  ai  the  wife  of  Stiophiui.  and  the  mother  of 
Pyladet.    (Pani.  ii.  29.   9  4)    Wben  Herachi 
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led  )h<^  cQUnlr;  of  Nelciu,  lUid  ilci*  hii  annn, 

w  alone  wna  qnrrd,  became  at  iha  limn  ho 

not  at  Pyloa,  but  among  Ihe  Osreniaot,  wber* 

he  had  taken  nfiiM.    (Hom.  7/.  li.  692  ;  ApdM. 

ii.  7.  4  3:  Paiu.ilL26.  S  6.)    Thii  •tory  u  t<m- 

necled  with  nnoiliei  about  the  Inrndahip  between 

Tterulei  ind  Netlor,  for  ihe  latter  ii  luud  to  hira 

taken  no  part  in  the  earrytog  off  from  Hera<let  the 

oien  of  Oei;-on« ;  and  Ueniclea  rewardetl  N»I« 

taciiHl  to  bin  «ien  than  U>  llytat  and  Abdetua. 
Neitnr,  on  the  other  hand,  ia  uid  In  havo  intro- 
duced Ihe  cnitom  o[  awearing  bv  Ueraclra. 
I  I'hlloiir.  Ilrr.  2 ;  eomp.  Or.  Mfi.  iii.  540.  Ac.; 
pRUa.  ir.  3.  f  t.  who  tUlm  that  Neilor  inhabiud 
MeHenLa  after  the  denth  ef  the  lona  of  AidiaiRub) 
When  k  joung  man.  Nralw  wai  dialinyaiihed  aa 
a  warrior,  and.  in  a  war  wiUi  ibe  Arodiiuu,  ht 
■Jew  Ereulhalion.  (Houl  tl.  h.  319,  rii.  IS3,Ac., 
niiL  630.  &c)  la  iha  war  with  tha  l'3*iant.  ha 
killad  Ilymnnmia,  aiid  look  fnim  Ibnn  Intur  tincka 
ofcsllte.  (li.  n70.)  Whau.  afurt  thii.  Ihr  KU-iant 
laid  airge  to  Thryviiaaa,  NcMor,  wiiliaut  ihv  wat- 
iloedi  ^  hia  bthoE,  wenl  out  on  tml.  and  gnliiid  » 
glorioua  victarr.  (li.  70«,  Ac.)  He  alu  took 
fott  in  the  fighl  of  the  Lapilhac  agninal  Uio 
Cenlann  (t.  200,  Ac.},  and  it  menlianed  among  iha 
Calydankn  hnntert  and  the  Aifonaiita  (Ot.  jl/i4. 
*iii.  313 ;  Val.  FLiw,  i.  380)  i  bit  he  owei  hi* 
fume  cbicSy  to  tlie  llotnrrir  pneniti  in  which  hit 
than  in  the  Trojan  war  it  nnntottaliaad,  Afirr 
haring.  in  cnnjuiictlim  wiih  Udyuvut,  pimaiM 
upon  Adiillea  aiul  PalnKlai  to  Join  the  UrMrkt 
ogainK  Tror,  he  Mllnl  with  hia  Pyiiaiia  lu  liaty 
ihipi  M  Alia.  Ul-  iLliitl.  Ac,  li.  767.)  AI 
Troy  he  took  part  in  all  the  mott  important  eieata 
that  ocEOired,  both  in  the  council  and  in  the  fleld 
of  battle.  Agamemnon  dimugh  Nntor  beouno 
reconciled  with  Achillea,  nnd  iherrbia  hononrod 
him  highly ;  and  whenever  he  waa  ia  any  diffl- 
cnlty,  he  ^ied  for  advice  lo  NeMor.  (ii.  31.  x. 
IB.)  In  Ibe  picMre  which  llomxr  dnwt  of  him, 
the  motl  iliikmg  baluret  an  hi*  witdoui,  juttke^ 
btmiery,  knowledge  of  war,  hit  eloqumer,  and  hia 
old  age.  (Ol.  ui  136.  (te.  344.  aiir.  £3,  IL  I 
S73,  ii.  336,  SCI,  S7U.  Ac,  vlL  S3A,  ii.  104,  x. 
le,  Ii.  637.)  He  it  laid  ID  hare  ruled  ovrr  Ihn* 
gencraiioni  of  men.  a>  that  hit  adiice  and  aatho- 
rilr  were  dcMiMl  equal  lo  thai  of  ih*  Imnnrlal 

C((W.  iU.  34.S.  yt  i  2Sn  I  oomp.  llyfin.  fufi. 
,  In  Ihia  mam  we  have  aloi  ta  andrntand  Aa 
trn  tateuta,  which  b<  la  nld  liy  I^n  arriten 
to  hat.  ruled.  (tieUIoi,  (ii.  T  ;  Cic.  At  Simtt. 
!0j  Hamt.  Vana.  IL  9.  13;  Or.  M't.  liL  IU.) 
tlul,  notwiihtbuiiling  hit  ndranerd  age,  ho  waa 
bnve  and  buld  in  bellle,  and  diillngaiihed  aboie 
all  olhen  for  drawing  up  hone*  and  men  In  haltb 
nnny.  Afici  the  Ml  of  Tioy  he,  togelbct  with 
Menelant  and  t>iiinu<de*,  relamed  bone,  and 
•afely  arrived  in  Pyloa  (fU.  iii.  IHA.  fta,),  whel* 
Zetu  gnated  lo  him  iho  fall  enjoyraeal  of  old  tat, 
lunnuadcd  by  inlelUgml  and  biav*  uim  (W. 
iv.  20B,  Ac)  In  thu  conditkiii  b*  ma  fiwnd  b^ 
Telemachua,  who  vlilled  bim  to  inqnii*  after  hia 
father,  and  waa  Imapiubly  leednd  by  hiia.  The 
town  of  Pyloa  in  Mesania  dabanl  to  br  iJie  rily 
of  Neater ;  «nd.  wben  Pansialaa  Tititad  lU  Ihe 
people  ihowed  la  him  the  honie  in  wblcb  Nawti* 
wu  believed  lu  h»v>  lived.  (I'aua,  iv.  X  S4.  36. 
i  2.)  In  the  tempi*  of  Metmw  at  M<«at  k* 
wat  p-tit*n>t»i  in  a  painting  wiib  two  of  Ua  vu. 
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and  lie  was  also  seen  in  the  piiinting  of  Polygnotus 
in  the  Lesche  at  Delphi  (Paus.  iv.  31.  §  9,  z. 
2,\  in  fin. ;  Philostr.  Jivr.  2.)  [L.  S-l 

NKSTOK  (N<<rro»/>).  I.  Of  Larandain  Lycia 
nccnnling  to  Suiilas,  in  Lycaonia  according;  to 
Strabo  and  Stephanus  Bysantinus.  He  lived  in  the 
reign  of  the  empi'ror  Severus,  between  a.  d.  1 94 
and  '211.  ile  is  mentioned  by  Suidas  («.  r.)  as  an 
epic  poet.  We  infer  from  Stephanus  Hysantinus 
(*.  V.  'TflTacnrot)  that  he  wrote  a  po«'m  called 
*A\f^avip*las,  **'  On  the  deeds  of  Alexander,**  to 
which  Siiidas  probiibly  n>fers.  Suidas  also  men- 
tions tliat  he  was  the  father  of  the  poet  Peisiinder. 
Tryphiodorus,  as  we  learn  from  Eustalhius  in  the 
prooc-mium  to  the  Odyftsey,  wrote  an  Odyssey 
Ktivoypafifiarov^  wanting  the  letter  c  throughout. 
Similarly,  Nestor,  we  learn  from  Suidas,  wrote  the 
Iliad,  omitting  in  each  book  the  letter  indicating 
its  number,  as  in  the  first  IkmIc,  the  letter  a,  in  the 
second,  the  letter  /3,  and  so  on  with  the  rest.  He 
wrote  also  a  poem  entitled  M«Ta/iop^«vO'cis.  Four 
fragments  of  his  writings  are  inserted  in  the  Antho- 
logia  Graeca  (vol.  iii.  p.  54,  ed.  Jacobs^  The  fourth 
of  these  epigrams  has  point,  and  n^bukes  men  for  at- 
tempting poetry  who  are  unhkilled  in  the  art.  The 
last  line  has  passed  into  the  proverb  of  Kniamus, 
J'JquUandi  peritus  ne  ixiuat,  (  Fabric.  BiU.  (Sraet', 
vol.  i.  pp.  134,  517,  iii.  p.  46,  iv.  p.  4U3;  Jacnlis, 
Anth.  (j'nwc,  vol.  iii.  p.  54,  vol.  xiii.  p.  9'Jl  ;  Suid. 
Steph.  //.  cv.) 

2.  A  stoical  philosopher  of  Tarsus.  (Strab.  ziv. 
p.  674.) 

3.  An  academic  philosopher,  preceptor  of  Mar* 
ccUus,  son  of  Octavuu  Marcellus  died  b.  c.  23. 
(Sinib.  lib.  xiv.  p.  675  ;  Clinton,  F.  II.  vol.  iiL 
pp.  237,  548.)  [\V.  M.  G.] 

NESTO'RIDES  (N€(rropi8Tjs),  a    patronymic 


&c.\  [L.  S.] 

NESTO'RIUSk,  a  celebrated  Haereiiarch  of  the 
fifth  century*  was  b<>ni,  according  to  Socrates 
(H'E.  vii.*29),  and  Theodoret  (Ilaeret.  Fubul, 
Compend.  iv.  12),  at  Germanicia,  a  city  in  the 
northeni  extremity  of  Syria,  amid  the  offkhoots  of 
the  Taurus.  Marcellinus  {Chnmicon)  speaks  of 
him  ai  a  native  of  Antioch,  and  Cassian  is  tmder- 
stood  by  some  to  say  {IM  Incamat.  vi.  3)  that 
he  was  baptized  at  Antioch  ;  but  the  passage  in 
('assian  is  obscure,  and  the  statement  of  Socrates 
is  preferable  to  that  of  Marcellinus.  lie  was  ap- 
parently of  humble  birth.  Cyril  {Homil.  iv.  i/it 
Divers,  p.  357;  0/jerci,voL  v.  pt.ii.  ed.  Paris,  1638), 
speaks  of  him  as  being  **  lifted  out  of  the  dunghill,** 
a  reference  apparently  to  Ps.  cxiii.  7,  and  raised 
to  the  height  of  heaven  :  language  which  could  be 
applied  only  to  one  of  obscure  origin,  even  by  so 
unscrupulous  a  person  as  Cyril  Theodoret  (ibid.), 
who  was  disposed  to  the  opinions  of  Nestorius,  and 
who  cannot  be  suspected  of  any  personal  ill-will  to 
him,  states  tliat  he  could  not  discover  either  the 
place  of  his  education  or  the  extent  of  his  acquire- 
ments ;  and  the  silence  of  Socrates  as  to  his  pos* 
scssiiig  any  other  qualifications  for  the  patriarchate, 
than  a  good  voice  and  a  fluent  utterance  (ctf^Kof 
Sj  dKKtat  Kot  cj^AoAof),  indicates  that  his  early 
education  was  as  defective  as  his  birth  was  obscure. 
After  various  changes  of  residence,  he  fixed  his 
•\bi>de  at  Antioch,  and  having  received  here  some 
instruction,  was  ordained  presbyter.     He  at  once 
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set  him«M'lf  to  gun  popularitr,  and 
fluency  as  a  preacher  attracted  admirmtioo  ;  aad 
fitaid  deportment,  sober  gmrb,  and  studious  hi 
excited  reverence.     So  grvat  and  general  was 
ivspect  entertiined  for   him,  that   when   he 
appointed  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  the  appa 
ment  was  hailed  with  general  approraL     He 
consecrated  10th  April  428,  according  to  the 
thority  of  Socrates.      Libentua  places  his  en 
cration  on  the  Ist  of  April  {Brtviar,  cap.  4)  vl 
Le  Quien    {OrienM    ChrtMliam^     xoL  i.    coL  2 
observes  to  be  more  consistent  with  the  ums 
the  Constantinopolitan  Church,  as  it  coincided  i 
year  with  Sunday,  on  which   daj  the  patriai 
were  usually  consecrated.     Theophanes  places 
appointment  of  Nestorius  in  a.  m.  5923,  Alei.i 
which  corresponds  with  a.  d.  430  or  431  ;  bol 
chronology  is  by  no  means  accuzmte  in  this  par 
his  work.     Nestorius  was  consecrated  rather  a 
than  three  months  after  the  death  of  his  predece 
Sisinnius. 

He  gave  immediately  on  his  appointnest 
indication  of  the  violent  and  intoleianf  coi 
which  he  afterwards  pursued.  He  thus  pabJ 
addressed  the  emperor  Theodosiua  the  Yooa 
(Socrat.  //.  A*,  vii.  *J9) :  **  Purge  the  earth,  sin 
heretics  for  me,  and  I  will  in  return  bestow  hes^ 
on  you.  Join  me  in  patting  away  the  beiet 
and  I  will  join  you  in  potting  away  the  Peniaa 
The  bigotry  of  some  was  pleased  with  the  deds 
tion,  but  wiser  auditors  listened  with  sordw  to  i 
proof  which  it  gaTe  of  his  Tiolent  and  bossi 
temper.  His  deeds  were  answerable  to  his  war 
The  Arians  had  a  house  of  prayer,  in  which  ll 
privately  met  for  worship :  on  the  fifth  day  fn 
his  ordination  he  attempted  to  destroy  it ;  bat 
persecuted  occupants  chose  rather  to  set  it  ob  i 
themselves  ;  and  when  the  spreading  eoafl^fsti 
had  excited  a  tumult,  they  prepared,  says  Soois 
(ibid.),  but  without  stating  in  what  way,  ts  i 
vengc  the  injury.  TheNovatians  [NorATiA.vr 
and  the  Quartadecinuuis  of  Asia  were  also  persecal 
by  him  ;  the  former,  according  to  Sociates  ( ihid 
from  his  envy  of  the  reputation  of  Fsalas  tht 
bishop ;  the  latter,  so  br  ns  appean,  frpoi  men  ii 
tolerance.  These  persecutions  led  to  laaalto  bot 
at  Miletus  and  Saidis,  in  which  many  psfsoas  lo 
their  lives.  The  followen  of  Maosdomas,  to 
LMAcano.Nii-s,  Na  3],  were  goaded  by 
into  outrage,  and  this  was  made  the 
further  oppression. 

But  while  he  was  thus  persecuting  etbenk  he  w 
raising  up  enemies  against  himself  by  i  iiuiii  islii 
doctrines  at  variance,  at  least  in  spnrsrinm,  wi 
the  orthodox  views  and  tendencies  of  the  agiL  I 
had  brought  with  him  from  Antiodi 
also  a  presbyter  of  that  city,  and  in  his 
tretion  of  the  patiiaichate  made 
dential  adviser.  Theophanes  osUs  him  bb  Sy 
cellus,  or  personal  attendant.  Both  Neslorias  ai 
Anastssius  appear  to  have  imbibed  the  disporitii 
prevalent  at  Antioch,  to  distinguish  eucfuUy  h 
tween  the  divine  and  human  natures  attiibated 
Christ,  a  disposition  promoted  by  the  reaction  a 
casioned  by  the  opposite  opinion  of  the  ApaBia 
rikts.  [ApoLLmARiK,  No.  2].  With  theae  Ir 
dencies  Nestorius  of  course  diMppnvcd  of  d 
practice  of  some  persons  at  ConstaDtiaepls  wi 
calNtl  the  Virgin  Mary  OforAMt,  *•  Molhv 
God.**  Against  the  expression  Anasiasiw  olrfsctt 
in  a  public  diiconne,  which,  arnntding  to  Tin 
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taiwd  a  great  outcry  and  left  ibo  thunh  :  and 
■bbota  and  manka,  prieil>  and  laymeu,  withdno' 
from  coDimanion  with  the  patriarch,  who  cDuntn- 
luinced  Domthena  (CytiL  £/iiilii/v,  ti,  9.  pp.  3D,  37 ; 
Optra,  vol.  T,  [an  iu).  Ncitonu^no  wIh  dannlod 
by  thii  mark  of  public  opinion,  aiumhled  a  cnuncii 
of  those  who  adhered  to  him,  and  depoied  prie.tj 
and  deacOD*,and  even  biihop.  of  the  nppoiilc  party, 
on  a  charge  of  Mankheina. 

Ai  might  be  eipe«ted,  ihi'  .inigKl"  had  menn- 
w bile  Bate uded  beyond  the  iluirrli  nnd  pwriarchitt* 
of  Conitanlinople.  Pope  r,.t':,-«U[ie  1.  of  Rotm, 
and  the  haughty  and  violi'iit  ^iniriinh  Cyrit  of 
Aieiandria  embraced  the   nppoMii'   uiic    to  Nr>- 

*»Diiii.]  Cyril  awmblfd  a  council  of  the 
Egyptian  bi.hopj  at  Alexandria ;  and  addrenrd 
aynodal  letterv  one  to  Neiloiiii..  »IIinii  forth  the 
faith  which  the  Hjrypliatu  rekiarded  n>  urthodsi, 
and  concluding  wlUi  twelve  nn.itlirmai  ngain.l  th* 
pre.umed  error*  of  Neiloriut ;  another  to  lb* 
recuianta  at  (Conitanlinople.  cii^rioil  and  lay.  anl- 
mating  Ihem  in  their  re<i«I.-uite  lo  ilicir  henlicol 
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biihnp  ;  anil  a  third  of  limilar  tenoui  lo  the  diddIu 
of  that  city.  Ni-Uoriiia  wu  nut  ilow 
fail  advenary  Iha  aama  number  of  analhcn 
Coeleitine,  not  ntiiliid  with  the  doBtriaal  t 
nimla  KnI  him  by  Neitoduv  wrote  to  him  (a. 
430),  threatening  him  with  depoiiiion  and  ciooid- 
municalion  Frmn  the  whols  Catholic  chorch  within 
ten  dnya,  Dnlcu  he  eiprotKd  faia  aecordance  with 
the  faith  of  the  churchci  of  Rams  and  Alexandria. 
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depuiltiun  and  eicammDoication  ptonounood  agiiual 
Nealoriua.  John  wrote  lo  NeMoriuii,iniiiting  him 
lo  withdraw  bia  oppoaiiion  to  the  tena  Btari- 
ni,  but  miniletting  a  very  difliirenl  tempef  from 
Cyril  and  Coeleatioe.  NMtoriua,  in  hii  raplj, 
which  ia  eitanl  in  a  Latin  veruon,  vindicuad 
hit  oppotition  to  iba  word,  affiraung  that  Iu  hadi 
on  hii  lint  arrini  at  Conilantinopla,  found  the 
chunh  divided  on  the  (object,  aons  oiling  tb* 
Virgin  "Mother  of  Ood."  oihen  'Mather  n( 
1A»n  \"  Slid  that  he,  to  nconcUe  all.  if  pDulble, 
bad  propoied  tu  call  her  **  Mother  of  Chri.l " 
( t^iktol.  Kalorii  ad  Jwm.  u;h»1  Qiteil.  vol.  i.  cnl. 
ns\ :  camp.  Eiagr.  H.  K.  i.  7).  The  expedient 
waa  unubjectiiHiabl*  i  but  the  violence  of  iu  piopoiei 
would  have  prcreolod  pew*,  vnu  had  the  temper 
of  the  tiicliana  and  the  lime*  bHU  more  pnca- 
loving  and  modemte. 

A  geneml  council  wai  now  inttitabUi  i  ud  on 
•dtEl  of  Ilw  «Dp«mn  Tbradouut  and  ValantiBian 
HI.  appoinled  it  to  bt  brld  al  Kphgana.  Ma>- 
tarlui.  prompt  and  (Mrlaia,  atrived  with  a  cMwd 
of  fallaner*  aooo  after  Ewt«  (i.d.  431).  Cyril, 
who,  beiidc  bia  own  dignity,  wu  appointed  ten- 
ponfilj  to  repratent  CofMiiDe,  •rrived  alwui  E'en- 
tecoat :  and  tn#  teuion  of  Ili«  cooncil  cnmiBencnl, 
although  John  of  Anlioch,  and  ihi  blahupa  of  hia 
patriarchate  had  not  yutairired.  Cyril  and  Ni«< 
loriua  had  a  Wuup  ancsuiiUr,  Cyril  iMkiui  by 
temr  to  bnak  in*  molution  oi  hia  opponent, 
Neitutiui  undauntedly  replying,  and  then  with- 
drawing with  th*  bi.hopi  of  hi.  pally,  dedarjns 
that  he  would  not  relum  lo  Ihe  coonctl  until  tlia 
arrini  of  John  and  the  Eailem  biihopa.  Cyril 
and  hia  party  refuaed  to  wait ;  and  havliig  aeal  to 
warn  NeMonu  to  attend,  and  their  msaHnnn 
haiing  been  refuaed  admittoner,  tbry  proceeded  in 
hii  ■liaeuc«  (2*2d  June)  to  try  hin,  and  drpeea 
him.  A  very  Irw  day.  aflerwanl  John  and  hia 
hJlaw-prFlaieaaflhe  Kail  arrived;  and  haing  indi(- 
nant  at  ilie  iudacMil  haal*  and  manifcat  InjualMa 
of  Cyril  and  hia  party,  and  being  countcuucvd  by 
Candiduuiua,  Comn  UMneaueorum.  who  waa  pnaenl 
by  ihi  emperor',  order,  formed  thaaaelvn  lot*  ■ 
council,  at  which,  boweret.  NMInriiia  waa  not 
preient,  and  imiloting  tb«  rtty  cnndiMI  which 
they  blanipd,  di-pawl  Cyril  himartf,  aiid  M«annii, 
bi.bap  of  Rphewu.  one  of  hia  chief  nppnrten. 
*',  aapparted  by  Junoid,  blahnp  of  JervMlffn, 
•d  bjr  dipUHna  John  i  and  thn  gvnnal 
council,  inucad  of  healini,  leciDed  Uktiy  is  eiland 
the  breach.  The  whole  ehurcb  wai  IhcmtMoad 
with  dicruption.  Tuisnlla  and  ceedku  wuiud  ! 
and  John,  Coma.  I.AnnlioniUB,  Ibund  il  naadfol  M 
plaoT  NeeleriDv  Cynl,  and  Memnoit  oadtr  aur> 
vrlUaaoe.  Ncalciriiii  i^pealtd  to  the  eoipMon : 
lh(  party  sT  Cyril  did  ibg  MBt,  aa  alao  did  John 
and  Iha  Orioilal  liiahop^  tl  ia  needlBa  hm  to 
relate  all   the    parpWiad   ( 
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w»<i«pnt  history.  The  depoHition  of  NostoriuK  was 
nliiniately  coiifinned,  though  he  at  last  ngretHl  fur 
peiice*  sake  to  withdraw  his  olijection  to  the  word 
0€oToffOf :  many  of  the  bitihops  of  his  party  deserted 
him  at  once  ;  and  although  John  of  Antioch  and  a 
number  of  the  Eastern  bishops  held  out  for  a  time, 
ultimate*]}'  John  and  Cyril  were  reconciled,  and 
both  retained  their  sees. 

But  the  deposition  of  Nestorius,  and  the  recon- 
ciliation of  John  and  Cyril,  neither  suppressed  the 
opinions  of  Nestorius,  nor  healed  the  dissensions 
which  they  had  occasioned.  Other  teachers  arose, 
who  held  and  taaght  the  same  views,  and  diffused 
them  among  the  Christians  of  the  East,  within  and 
beyond  the  frontier  of  the  empire  toward  IVrsiiu 
The  Nestorian  communities,  as  they  have  con- 
tinued to  be  called  by  their  opptments,  separated 
from  the  communion  of  the  orthodox  church,  and 
were,  doubtless  for  political  n.'asons,  patronized  by 
some  of  the  Persian  kings  [Barsuman]  :  nnd  the 
Mahometan  conquests  in  the  seventh  century,  by 
the  overthrow  of  the  orthodox  supremacy,  gave 
■cope  to  the  spread  of  the  NestorLins.  Under  the 
denomination  of  Chaldaean  Christians,  which  is  the 
designation  they  gave  themselves,  they  still  exist 
and  are  numerous  in  the  East,  having  their  own 
hierarchy  of  patriarchs,  bishops,  and  inferior 
clergy  ;  and  retaining  their  characteristic  tendency 
to  distinguish  carefully  between  the  two  natures  of 
Christ,  and  their  objection  to  the  title  **  Mather 
of  God.'' 

After  a  vain  attempt  of  Nestorius  to  gain  the 
support  of  Scholasticus,  one  of  the  «*unuchs  about 
the  court,  he  was  ordered  to  retire  to  the  monas- 
ter}', apparently  that  of  Euprepius,  in  the  suburbs 
of  Antioch,  in  which  he  hiid  dwelt  before  his 
election  to  the  patriarchate.  Here  he  remained  I 
four  years,  being  treated,  according  to  his  ovm 
statement  (apud  Evagr.  //.  E,  i.  7),  with  kindness 
and  respect.  As,  however,  he  |>er8isted  in  main- 
taining his  opinions,  or  iis  his  opponents  called  it, 
hiH  blasphemy,  he  was  sentenced  to  perpetu:d  ban- 
ishment in  the  Greater  Oasis  in  IJpiK^r  Egypt, 
prolmbly  in  a.  d.  435  ;  at  the  instigation  of  his 
former  supporter,  John  of  Antioch  [Joannks, 
No.  9  ],  who  was  aggravated  by  his  persistence,  and 
by  that  of  a  few  of  the  bishops  who  adhered  to  him. 
[Mki.ktiijs  No.  7.]  In  this  remote  nnd  painful 
exile,  his  spirit  remained  unbroken.  lie  wrote  a 
work,  addressed  to  some  Egyptian,  on  the  subject  of 
his  wrongs,  and  addressed  various  memorials  to  the 
governor  of  the  Thelmid.  After  an  inter\-al  of 
uncertain  length,  he  was  carried  off  by  the 
Blenunyes,  who  ravaged  the  Oasis  with  fire  and 
sword :  their  compassion,  however,  released  him, 
and  he  returned  to  the  Thebciid.  But  the  vin- 
dictiveness  of  his  enemi(>s  was  not  satisfied  :  he 
was  harshly  hurried  from  one  place  of  confinement 
to  another,  and  at  last  died  miserably  from  the 
effects  of  a  fall  The  stor)'  of  his  dying  from  some 
disease,  in  which  his  tongue  was  eaten  by  worms, 
which  Evagrius  had  read  in  a  certain  work,  was 
probably  an  invention  springing  from  the  mistaken 
notion  that,  in  the  retributive  judgment  of  God, 
the  member  which  had  sinned  should  bear  the 
punishment.  The  time  of  his  death  is  not  settled : 
he  was  living  in  a.  d.  43!),  when  Socrates  wrote 
Iiis  history  (Socrat  //.  E.  vii.  34),  and  probably 
died  before  a.  n.  4.50.  His  death  did  not  abate 
the  bitterness  of  his  enemies  ;  Evagrius  records, 
with  apparent  satisfaction  (//.  E.  L  7,  ad  fin.),  that 
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he  passed  from  the  lairering*  of  this  wmid  !•  tkufif 
and  more  enduring  woe  in  the  worid  to  eovp. 

It  is  impossible  either  to  deny  or  justify  Ai 
violent  treatment  of  Nestorius  by  the  ovicfl  d 
Ephesus.  Neither  can  we,  without 
read  his  touching  appeal  to  his  peneeaton  (a 
E\-agr.  ibid.),  that  his  past  sufierings  uqghi  k 
counted  sufficient.  But  our  rompassioB  is 
rially  checked  by  the  considentioo  that  he 
aa  he  had  sown  ;  and  that  there  is  little  nsss 
think  that  success  would  have  been  mon  nukUr  i 
by  him  and  his  partixans,  had  thej  been 

Gennadins  (De  Vint  lUmgtrUmM^  c.  53) 
only  one  work  of  Nestorius,  which  he  deseribn  is 
being  ^  quasi  de  Inoamatume  itomnmi^  moA  adds 
that  the  llaeresiarch  supported  his  opinion  by  ps> 
verting  sixty-two  places  of  Scripture.      The  ««k 
has  perished,  except  that  some  passages,  riled  fna 
the  writings  of  Nestorius  by  Cyril  of  Alexaadriiiii 
his  Afirrnius  NcMtorii  BfaapkemioM  Comtrmdietymmm^ 
LiifH  V,  [CvHiLLUK  St.   of  Albxawdku]  ■» 
thought  to  be  from  iL  Nestorius,  howoTer,  pndscei 
other  works  beside  that  mentioned  by  Geaosdin. 
Of  his  liumi/icut^  thirteen  are  iweserred  in  the  wont 
of  Marius  Mercator  [Micrcatob]«  toL  ii.  is  tte 
edition  of  Gamier,  who    has  diligently  eoUccttd 
from  the  Omcilia  and  the  works  of  Cyril  varioei 
fragments  in  Greek  of  the  original  homlies,  sad  «C 
the  other  writings  of  Nestorius      Seven]  of  ids 
EjtUtaiae  are  preserved,   some  in   Greek   is  die 
CoMcilia^  others  in  a  Latin  verrion  in  Uie  < 
in  the  works  of  MeitatiM'.    His  jIi 
decim^  in  reply  to  Cyril,  are  contained,  in  a  I^na 
version,  in  the  OmcUku     Alii  dmodecim  Am^ 
matismi  are  extant  in  s  Syriac  renion,  and  vae 
published,  with  a  Jjatin  version,  from  the  SyriK, 
in    the    Biftliofkvca   OrieiUalis   of    f\  ssi  msni.  *oL 
iii.  pars  iL  p.  199.     Nestorius,  also,  wrace  a  kis- 
tor)'  of  his  disputes  with  his  opponents,  which  kt 
appears  to  have  entitled  **iAe  Tr^ed^;^  and  vkidh 
is  proliably  the  work  mentioned  by  Evagrius  (M  £ 
I  7),  as  addressed,  in  the  form  of  a  diakfeae,  la  a 
certiin  Egyptian.     It  is  mentioned  by  £bniM 
the  Syrian,  in  a  catalogue  of  woiks  asmbed  u 
Nesto'rius.     Of  the  Liber  I/eradidm,  rngptiaard 
also  by  Ebedjesu,  nothing  seems  to  be  knowa. 
A  Syriac  IJiurtt^y  ascribed  to  Neslariaa,  is  bm- 
tioned  by  Ebedjesu,  and  is  extant.     It  was  pab- 
lished  in  the  original,  with  sevenl  rimilar  wvifcs 
at  Home  a.d.  1592;   and  is  given  in  a  lana 
version  in  the  LHuryiae  Oriemkalet  of  Kasfhsm 
Renaudot,  voL  ii.  p.  626.  4ta   Pferis,    1716.     A 
memorial  of  Nestorius,  m  his 
cited  by  Evagrius  (//.  E.L7). 

The  following  works  are  eoiijeetuany  asoibed 
to  him  :  —  1.  Two  Homiliae  Ve  HmurrmHtm  d 
Aacetuutne  C^risti^  which  Conb^fis,  in  his  Jar- 
tarium  A'bnria,  had  ascribed  to  AthanasinSb  2.^a 
Ejngtle^  written  before  the  council  of  Chaksdm, 
from  a  Syriac  veision  of  which  Assemaai  gives  t«s 
extracts  in  his  BiblioAeea  Onenlaiis^  vuL  iii.  pan  L 
p.  36,  note  5.  3.  A  Idhtr^  still  in  use  SMo^g  As 
Nestorians,  and  different  apparsntly  from  ihM 
already  mentioned.  4.  A  Qmfimom  ^  Ad[l,es> 
tant  in  Greek,  and  of  which  a  Latin  vcrnon  is  giw 
by  Mercator,  and  in  the  OomeSHa  z  but  thia  caa- 
fession  is  more  prohaUy  the  work  af  Theodsre  d 
Mopsuestia.  The  original  and  the  vunioB  tm 
both  given  by  Garaier,  itfereatefii  Optrm^  f«L  ik 
p.  251.  Various  fngments  of  the  works  of  N«l» 
rius  are  dted  in  the  Ada 
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f\im-ilia !  lh«  puBgn  died  nndvc  t)ie  litis  o( 
TiTf^ui,  QmattTtanma,  ut  appURiIly  Fnm  >  <»l^ 
lectinn  of  hii/Zon^^Hi  or  &rjwiiu  (SKnui,  U.K. 
•ii.  29,  31,  32,  M  ;  Eragrini.  //.  A\  i.  3—7  ; 
ThwplmnM,  CA™«!j;™p*B;  Thtiidont.  HamvL 
Fatmlar.  Comfemd.  ir.  1 2  ;  Libcntiu,  Brmari^M ; 
LeoDtiui  Ilfinnt.  Dt  SttHt,  act.  iv.  j  OmnBdiiu, 
Ic;  McrailDr.r.c;  CmoKi, toL ;.  coL  1271,  Se. 
Ac  td.  Iludoniii. :  Fabric  BiU.  Orrtte.  tvL  x. 
p.  .V2<),  &£, ;  Ch'c, //M.  £tt(.TDLi  tk41~2,&ii.«L 
Uiford,  roL  1740—42  -,  TillemoDl,  Mimmna,  tdL 
liv.  jHuim.  FabrioiD*  hu  gii«n  k  niiniiUi  MxnuDt 
of  lh«  work!  of  Nutoriu  and  of  ihe  aiwipni 
wriien  on  the  NHtorian  contRi*cny.]  (J.  C.  M-l 

NKSTUS.  [Nusus,  No.  1.] 

NICAEA  (NiKofa),  *  njrmph,  ihr'  daaglilcr  of 
thp  rivergod  SangBriLi  Bad  Cjhi-k'  Shfl  wu 
bi^lov^  by  A  thtpberd,  Hjmaui,  -nnJ  IeiIIpJ   bun. 


r>   <inl   i 


Tfleu,  1 


d  the  to»Ti  of  Nio 


ung  hersrlf. 


{N™1 


Zd'cn^.  iiL ;  UeiDDon,  a/).  /'jU.  II.U.  p.  2SS,  id. 
Bckker.)  |L.  S.] 

NICAKA  (Nimuo).    1,  ItaH^wrnf  ABiipsiBT, 

Prrdiccu,  B.C.  323.  at  ■  tima  when  ibr  fonun 
Kill  hoped  to  mainuin  ftiendlj  rFln;ioiti  wiib  the 

hoatile  dciigna,  married  Nicoea;  but  not  long  af. 
tcrKiirdi,  by  Ihe  lulvice  of  Eameoos,  drturmined  to 
divorce  her,  ind  marry  Ckopatni  iTi>irni1.     This 

expedition  to  I^ypt,  led  to  an  imni'' Jints  ruptnre 
between  him  and  Antipater.  [Arri.in.  ap.  I'iut,  70, 
a,  b  i  l)iod.  miii.  33.)  We  hear  no  more  of  Ni- 
coea  for  some  tinte,  but  it  appear*  Ihiil  ihe  wai 
aflerurardi  —  though  nl  IrhBt  period  ne  know  nnl 
—  mnrried  to  Lyumaehut,  who  niunn)  iifier  her 
the  city,  no  celebrated  in  later  limei,  on  the  Afcanian 
lake  in  BithvniiL  (Stiabo.  xiL  p.  Sl>£  ;  Sleph. 
nyii.i«.Ni.i.=.) 

2.  Wife  of  Alexander,  tyrant  ot  Connih  duHog 
the  reinn  of  Antlgonm  tionntai.  .\fier  ihe  doilb 
of  her  hulnnd,  who  ma  thought  to  ha< 
poiwined  by  the  command  of  the  Mimdonian  king. 


ooportaiiitj   dDiiog   the 
mie  tht  cimdeL     (Plat 


hyot 

mnrriagi-,  and  took  the 

Ami.  17  I  Polynen.  n.  G.'§  1.)  She  i>  probibixlKa 
•ninv  penon  mentioned  by  Snidai  (i.  it.  EHipofitir'  -  - 
pntmniung  the  poet  KupiiDrion,  iboogh  that  aul 
Ckll*herhuibandrulerDrEubou,imleadorCarii 

3.  There    io    ■    Nkaen    mentinned    by    L 
(ixXT.  2b'),  f»  the  wife  of  Cmleru*  (i,  e,  probably 
the  brother  of  Antigonua  Oanalaa  of  that  name).    ' 
whom  nothing  more  ii  known.  |  R  U.  U.) 

NICAEAUCHUS,  a  painter,  whoie  ngg  al 

cniintry  arc  unknown,  painted  Venut  nmoDg  the 

"ipida,  and  Hertulea  ml 


>  for 


SG.) 


{Plin. 


NICARAS,bitbopofAquileia,Kl.'.ii1 
of  Ihn  fifth  century,  ii  apoken  of  iii  ' 
p.  11H\ 

NICAE'NF.TUS(NiiwfeeT(.i),  m 
purl,  wat,  according  to  the  conjeri 
{Amiol.  t;ru.r.  ToLiiii.  p-S'^l),  n 
diTn,  but  had  lettlcd  in  Samoi.     Ai 


IH.S.I 
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p.  590,  b.)   rpeslu  of  him  u  either  of  Snmot  or  of 
Abdera,  and  Stephnniii  Byiantiniu  (i,  n  'ACSihm) 

-'      celebnited  AbderilM.  Niaa.'- 

leiu  (i'.  p.  673.  {.)  ipeaka 
(ith  hi>  eelebraling  ■  S*- 
poet  of  ttrong  nniirs  t»n- 
deociea.  From  Athenoeiu  (p.  673.  In.)  we  inlierlbat 
he  lired  prior  la  the  age  of  Pbylarchoa,  who  wrote 
B.C  210.  (tJlinlon.  R  H.  loL  iil  pp.  fi]9.  £63.) 
lie  wrote,  atoong  other  thinga,  ■  liit  of  illuilriooa 
women,  and  epigramt.  (Atheo.  tl.  oe.)  8i»  epi- 
giami  aacribed  to  htm,  the  fourth  very  doubtfully, 
ate  inaeiled  in  Ihe  Anthdogia  of  Jacoba  (rnL  i. 
p.  2US,  voL  xiii,  f.  921  ;  mnp.  Fabric.  BM.  Ontr. 
»ol.iT.p.4B4).  [W.M.O.j 

NICA'OOHAS  {Nurrifni),  blaioriaU.  I.  A 
MeHrniin,  connected  by  the  liea  nf  hoapitolil* 
nilh  Archidaaui.  king  of  Sparta.  When  Archt- 
daniua  fied  into  Mniaeiiia,  Nicsgotaa  proiidod  hin) 

Cleomenea  beld  onl  hopna  toAtchidamiu  of  bia 
rvaioratlon,  Nicagoraa  conducted  the  migotjaliona. 


Archidamui  wb«  pul  to  death  by  Cleonwnn,  but 
Nicagonia  wa*  (pand.  Maving  iabwijiientlf  nwl 
Cleomsne*  at  Aleumdria,  whMi  compelled  lo  fly 
to  the  eonrt  of  hia  friend  Ptolemy  EaeigelM 
[CtioMansB,  Vol.  1.  p.  795],  Nicagotaa  e»> 
deanoured  Is  aieuge  the  death  of  AnhidwDoa 
by  indodog  Sotibiua  lo  chaiye  Cleoraenr*  with 
eani|dring  agaiiut  tbe  king'*  life.  Onmienea  «aa 
plooed  in  continenunt.  but  afierwarda  taoumL 
(Polyb-T.  S7,Ae.i  Plat.  ^^alC'tHMi.  p.  N21.  b.) 

2.  A.  Khodian,  who,  with  Ageiilochni  and 
NicandcT,  una  twice  KnI  on  an  enhuay  to  Ilva 
Romooi,  in  B.  c.  IG9.  to  Itune,  and  in  a.  d  1(16, 
to  the  conml  Aamiliua  Panllui  iii  Macedunm.  Sm 
AGBNtocaite,  Vol.  1.  f.  TO.  (Polyb.  ii>ilL  i. 
I*.)    ■  [C  P.  M.) 

NICA'OORAS,lil«imry.  An  Athenian lophiat. 
the  aon  of  the  rhetorician  Mntaneun,  who  lived  ia 
the  time  of  tbe  erapetor  l^iUpuua.  Ka  wnia  ail 
account  of  the  litea  of  nuioua  llSuitrioua  men  (Ah 
iMayiiUH-),  of  CleopBlni  of  the  Tn«d,  and  a  ipettll 
eompoaed  on  Ihe  cccaaion  of  an  emluiy  to  tha 
emperor.  lie  had  a  aen  named  HinDciannh 
The  wtitinga  of  MinDcianat  (aeeaborr.p.  IU!f3,B] 

Nica 

Phili^tr.  t'k  Sg*.  II.  Air^  exU.)     |C.  P.  M.] 

MCANDBK  <Nf«>4|Wi),  hIaiorlsL  1.  A 
king  of  Spnrla.  the  eighth  of  the  ^nily  of  tha 
Proclid»!.  the  ion  of  Charilana,  and  the  6>lbaT 
of  Theopnrnpnai  lU  wu  eaoUmpotaiy  with  TiJ*- 
dni,  and  reigoad  tvnmty^ight  or  IwealT-nloa 
yeui.  about  ii.  i'.  R09— 77(1.  (Pauwn.  iii.  7.  It  <. 
See  Clinton.  Fmli  f/rll.  nla.  i.  and  iL)  Sma  of 
hia  HVinKa  are  preaetTed  bj  Platanh  (/oao*. 
ji/npUlii^m.  ToL  11.  p.  US,  rd.  TaiKhn.} 

'J.  A  pinilicsi  oiftiua  (arplyaVufti)  la  Oo  ao^ 
(dgyment  of  Poljiciiidaa,  tba  caoMtKaAn  tl  ik* 
ikwt  nf  Antiwhaa,  anataul  Paiulatfat«mh»  HW 
diui  admiral.  ILC  190.     (Lin.  xxifii.  11.) 

I.  An  Aefolinn,  who,  whrn  hit  conn bj  IMS 
vera  endaaxniring  to  orgriniH  ■  coalition  a^jaw 
Ihe  Ronanv  wu  aanl  ai  anibaaHdur  to  PhlNp  V^ 
....  .^j     .    ... 

(Liv.  X 
,  be  waa  ami,  tngeUiar 
iiiaiiM  of  AntioehiH  th> 
[  vilntDnlinarj  dilijiati 
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hr  nimnipliohi-il  111*  twk.  And  ntunictl  renin 
Epiiftiu  til  l*h>Un,  on  lh>  Ualiu  Oolf.  witliin 
lurdTF  (Uja.  AIMI  Ming  into  the  hudi  of 
Philip,  bj  whom  he  \ra<  tt«t»d  with  nneipecled 
kindneHi,  fat  ttttchfld  H5p»ta  Jmt  at  the  nioment 
wbiu  lh«  An»liMt  wm  d<i)i1imtiiij<  iibaat  poue, 
■nd  b)'  bringing  Hinie  iminfijr  Irani  Auliochua,  Bnd 
ihs  pTOioiui  aC  ftmher  Bid,  ho  iucc«4nl  in  pcr- 
tmSmg  Uiuut  to  ntalB  ibc  Irnnt  propoicd  by  I)i« 
HumiiDi.  (Lit.  »ani  26  ;  Polyb.  xx.  10,  1 1.) 
In  n.  c.  ISO  he  WM  appointed  pnmlot  (or  Srfa- 
■nrrit)  of  the  AEtoliiini  (Ointon,  ^Wi  MJi:), 
and  rnd«aToarrd  in  lAi  U  rum  the  oiniul.  M. 
FiiMiu  NohiliBFi  10  ibih  thi  liege  of  Aiubnuk 
<I,iT.  «nviiL  1,  4—6  j  Poljb.  »iil  B.  10),  nfler 
wliich  ha  wai  »Dt  M  ambutodor  to  Kome.  with 
Phaatiou,  to  Hitle  Ibe  trnn*  of  pntt.  (Pnlyb. 
xxli.  1 3. )  W«  bear  no  note  of  bim,  bul  Ihal,  ai 
h*  «M  ever  afurwardH  fntDtii^y  indinDd  Loviuili 
the  njal  Eiuuilr  of  Mscedonii,  becaoHi  at  PliiUpV 
kindnew  to  hini,  hn  fell  under  ihe  diiplaoMire  of 
Ibe  Kemanii  on  thai  BOnuiit  donug  their  mr  with 
Pannm,  n.  c.  171— KiS,  Mid  thnt  hs  wit  lum- 
TDonvd  to  KDine,  and  died  thcrre.  (Poljb.  Ki.  II, 
Iiril.  ll,M«ii,  1.6.) 

4.  One  of  tbo  lunbauadon  from  Rhidsi  la 
Romci,  «ilh  Agpiilodhni  and  Nicagonu.  probably 
Ik  i:.  169.      (Pulyb.  laviii.  3,  11.}        [W.A.U.] 

NICANUKU  (W«a»*»»i).  literary.  1,  Tho 
lUlhor  or  IwoQicdt  poeniB  that  are  Biill  extant, and 
t(  Mtntil  olInrB  that  bm  biva  lost  Ilia  fatbni'i 
name  was  Damnwiu  {Eudor.  VtoL  ap.  ViUoiBon's 
^liK«t,  Or.  Tnl,  i.  p,  30B,and  an  anDiiymimi  Greek  life 
0fNiou)d*r),tbiingh8oidB»(probBblybyaiiraeaTer- 
ughl)  cilia  him  Xenophanei  (f.  n.  Nlnivjfutl,  and 
he  wu  on<!  of  the  hcRdilary  prisili  af  Apollii  Cliuiut 
[Claril'8],  to  which  dignil]-  Niouiiler  hklMlf 
■acoMded  (mnip.  Nicand.  Alttipi,  r.  )  I ).  Ho  wu 
bum  at  tfae  imstl  town  ol  Cliira>.nenr  Colophon  in 
Ionia,  u  hn  mlimala  himulf  (TVr.  in  Ann), 
whence  tm  >■  Aeqnenlly  called  OlopimiiiH  (Cir. 
Ola  Oml.  i.  16  ;  Snid.  tit.),  and  then  i>  a  Onvk 
epismm  {AnIinL  Gr.  ix.  SIS)  eomplimentiug  Colo- 
nhan  on  being  Ihe  binb-place  of  Homer  and 
Nirandcc.  lie  wu  aitd  by  anme  nncienl  Bnlhon 
10  have  been  bom  In  Aeiolin,  but  Iliia  probalily 
orate  from  hit  hating  pUMd  taino  lime  in  thai 
eoanlry,  and  written  n  work  on  iu  nwiind  and 
political biatorir.  Heboibecnauppeied  tohnvebci^n 
a  eonleraporary  nf  Amlnl  and  CatliuHeliuB  in  the 
lliird  century  B.  c,  bnl  it  ii  noro  probable  that  he 
Hied  neatly  a  century  later,  in  Ihi  rei^  uF  Ptulemy 
V.  (or  Ep^ihana),  who  diinl  s.  c.  IHI,  and  that 
the  Altolun  to  Hhooi  be  dedicated  onu  of  lit*  lut 
poemi  wni  the  liut  king  of  Perpiniu  of  thai  nune, 
who  bf^gnn  to  reign  B.  c  130  (Anen.  Or.  U^  nf 
Nieatidnr,  nnd  Anon.  Or.  Life  of  Aralni).  If 
theie  two  datta  are  onrrect,  Nieander  may  be  uip- 
putcd  to  have  been  in  npulHtion  for  about  fifty 
yeart  tir.  h.e.  IBS— 1  ta  (are  CUnlon's  Foib'  Htti. 
vol.  iii.).  He  wu  ■  phyikian  ami  grunnutiAn. 
n«  well  ta  a  pMt.  and  hii  wrilinp  lerni  to  have 

The  loiigHt  of  bii  poemt  (hat  renuiini  in  named 
^tlpuai.  and  coniiali  of  nearly  a  Ihuumuid  hec- 
ampler  linei;  It  \t  dedicated  to  a  penon  named 
Hermesiiuiai,  wlio  miut  nut  ba  conluuidod  wilh 
tho  pool  of  (hat  name.  It  Irmta  (u  the  name  iin- 
plifv)  d[  TennninDa  aninah  and  the  vronndi  in- 
flicted by  thrm,  and  («nt«ina  aonio  eurioai  and 
'ding  loolngtral   imaufa*,  tng'Uier  with  nti-  { 


mernui  nlnonl  fablea,  wliicb  im  not  \i\M 
iwticulailf  Tpn-iAud  iatf.     Ualkr  alia  U^ 

incondila,«I  -■■■■'■■    f  yjf  nig  "[frTf  ll   It 
Hii  alh«  |k>nii,  rallad  'll  liCiKww,  a^ 


biWIt  of  Paoln  iif 
iiitfaatit*  Id  aS  bmb 
I  to  ham  b       — ' 


and  Innli  <.-r  MlMna  Btul 
work  alio   llalW  ra&«tk 
■ympMmjila  fowi  icceuaa 
incondila  ptuUanUD  potba 
■uhjidtnc.''  A  fall  analyala  «{ iha 
rf  both  till*'      -'     --       ■    '      ■ 
Coinnunlary 
Amnug  the  aucwnta 
luing  to  loiinilogy 

hieh.     Ilia  woriu  «  _        _ 

(ft Mm.  IJ.Ba.ixU.  li.M,ixri._, 
Miii.  Ha,  lairi.  36.  xtx-rii.  1I,38>.I 
»v9>Mr.  ti  Flat.  Dter.  li. «.  nL  v.  p.  YTf 
Affin.  ii.  h,  vol.  riiL  p.  \tX  Ja  Snf. 
Twfr.  «  AhU.  it  2.  8  10.  «.  2.  J  is  P 
Pfi  aui,  -aa,  Om  Tiff.  «d  I'i^n.*.  atJ 
fip.  339.  M*.  OwHonf.  UlUivotr.  -Btl 
lii,  38.  tal  ivii).  |ii.  i.  p.  SS7).  flihiiw 
66,  aiS.  366.  «*i,  Ac),  aai  atliet  MBtf 
tan  i  and  DJOMaridei.  AvtJm,  ^t\A  iilud 
■ulhon  have  nad*  r>v«|iKiit  via  af  %8 
Plutarch,  DipfailiuasdolttcrssMte  (■■■«■ 
hii  "Tberim"  [Diri(ii.fB|.  Mariaompafl 
it  iu  iambic  lerae  [M&KiAKtisL  and  ■& 
wrote  a  panphrmae  in  jirvae  W  bb  In  fA 
porois  wbieh  ii  lUll  cituit.  On  Ih*  Mtfidi 
pueliol  nierila  the  audunt  wtitaa  ««tc  M 
agreed  i  tar  ihooith  (u  m  Vnn  Mta)  •  avi 
tlie  Onek  Anthology  coiufiliMnna  CiMta) 
bi'tng  the  buUi-plJuf  of  tlanx  m1  NimM 
Ciornpniiin  (rfr  Oral.  L  16)  lliinuillirf  ■ 
in  whldi  in  hii  -  OMOgiei"  k*  mated  ■  lalv 
which  fan  n%  wholly  ipianM,  Ptatal*  M 
other  hand  (ifa  Ai^L  t\,&.  c.  2.  t^  i.  >.  M 
Tnncfan.)  "V-  'i"'  ''— "Tfcrriara.-lfttilWf 
of  Krapedocle*,  PoRDsnid**,  and  "^ — '■ 
nothing  in  them  of  pottiy  b«t  ibe  ■ 
critie*  hnre  diSetvd  m|b*IIj'  « 
fmeliadly  Ihr  jadawCDI  oT 
BDimcnl  with  mlncisnt  d 
arSDnw  noirtfjy  gvtrrcBiM 
tailed  by  thoH  whs  an  iau 

gical  and  medical  anijquitin. .      

to  thai  wbich  hu  brtUlan  Vtiffl'k  O 
femiee  to  hii  (trie  and  langoagB  Bini^j  om 
with  grwt  tniin,  **— ■■■|-T-rTTTfn.  nhithli  ^i 
inteHiidiuu  THiiaiiai,  >t  v«l  aui  ww»illii<a 
dilfieileni  it  iibicuram."  ((.lutbib*  M^wi 
(«»,  vnL  i.  p.  371.) 

Tl.>  following  am  tlio  tiUn  of  Ni<Md«^ 
woikl.  ai  tnUMWd  by  Pabrieiua  (AW. On.  n 
p,  StH.  Ilarld)  ;  L  AirHXiad.  •  (mar  mrt. 
litting  of  at  l«ul  ihrei-  haoki ;  •pwud  fc»  4 
nuni  (pp.  3»N.  (77).  Macmblat  ISmm.*. 
Harp«miion  (Zm.  i  .■.  Mmwl.  mi  • 
wniR*.*  3.  f~y-f—t  -  ||-  in  in  |„| ,  ^la,  , 
cooilttiiig  at  at  lean  two  N^t 
long  fngininia  nnwln  ;  meo 
Oral,  i.  Ib*^  Snidi^  and  M 
ciuvud  by  Alhotuai^  (pp.   J 

*  f nbridat  and  ScbwngliM 
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t.  r^wrirai,  t,  work  in  «i  Iwit  lhr«  book>; 
quoted  by  Alhtnuui  (p.  2hn)  nii>l  o'bir  writrn. 

tie  bookt.  raentioned  bjr  Sunlu.  and  qnolrd  bjr 
Atfacnurut  (pp.  H-2,  305),  Aiitoninu  Libaialu 
(il/<«i>»oiTi«.  cc  12,  3S).  a„d  other  viim.  It 
wat  perhnpt  in  nfrrence  to  ihi«  work  thai  Didy- 
miu  applied  ta  Nicander  tbc  epiihrt  '■fnbnlHui" 
(Itlacrob.  Saturn,  v.  2'2,).  5.  Ei^ttwia,  oi  Hifd 
EifmwTii,  in  M  leait  iiit^  Imoka,  quoted  by 
Atheniwui  (p.  C96),  SUpha.mi  ityumlmm  (i.e. 
'AVht),  uid  othen.  6.  'Hflaufoi.  aientiDiinj 
by  the  Kholiut  on    ths   rA.niK'a.     7.  enCal'rd, 

on  the  ra^rinw,  and  probably  Hllnd-d  to  by  Plu- 
tarch (de  Herod.  Afaliffm,  c.  ^S.  vol.  v.  p.  21 0,  ed. 
Tniichn.).  B.  'Id^nw  Zi«v-,w-,n.  nienlinoed  by 
Suidni.  9.  KoAn^rromi,  ot' ..inclL  work  ths  Hme 
pa£«4p:  Ib  quoted  both  by  A  liLr^iiaf-nii  (p.  ^Git]  and 
Haipocniljon    {Lex.  9.  v.    Hiiy^Tv^bf  'Afptiirn), 


though  ll 


e  fnli 


^.tsirovprKni  (Alhea.  p.  63).  I  I .  Hi^ai  (Schol. 
Nicand.  r^er.).  12.  OJToI.a.  ,,  ,»».«  ii>  hezaaietec 
vene,  ia  a(  leut  two  booki,  ^uoti-d  by  Atbrnaeni 
(pp.38-2,329,4H).  13.  "O^ianJ^  (Schol.  Nicand. 
Tker.;  coinp.  Suid.  (.  n.  ndw^iAot).  N.  The 
tilth  book  nipHrmtir  (Athen.  p.  GOGJ.*  15. 
ntfi  notitrA-  (Parthen.  Brvl.  c.  t}.  pei 


uoted   I 


ihpi 


-  Theriata,"  with  tb< 
tluitiTB*;  and  probably  the  mirk  ni  ■vhkb  Nifandei 
tried  to  proie  that  i  lamer  wn-  ji  nstiveof  Colcphon 
(Ctamer'i  AmoI.  Or.  Parit.  i,<.  p.  ■.Hi).  ]ti.  Thn 
niHryrsKTruii  o(  Hippociatn  pun].liniM'd  in  hei- 
■ineUrlerM!  (Suid.).  17.  X.oAui,  of  which  the 
t«nth  book  ia  qnoted  by  ^tophnnm  Drinntinui 
(j.  r.  Uy*Xi,).  IB.  -TAii-S,,,  (Sihol.  Niaind, 
ner.).  19.  ■T«™i(ibiil.).  -JO.  nfiXpnirmfiim 
wirrmr.  in  three  book).    (Si    "  ' 


y  been  piibliihfd 


It  publiit 


.n  Greek  a' 


I.  Aldi. 


Venet.  U99,  fol  ap.  Aid. 
•epamle  fonn,  Veiiet.  I52S. 
Both  pocmi  werp  tnuiilated  into  Lalm  lerw  by 
Jo.  dormeui,  nnd  by  EuriiHai  Corduik  and  thu 
-TheriHca-  ■!»>  by  P.  J.  SW'rioiw  The  Oreek 
paraphnue  of  botb  poenia  by  Eutecnioi  fint  np. 
pcaicd  in  Bandini'l  ediliOTi,  l-'lonnt.  I'm,  Stu. 
The  moit  compleU  and  nlnni.lu  e^licioD  that  ha* 
hitherto  appeared  it  J.  O.  ^chpjcider'i.  who  pQb^ 
liibed  the  Ateiiphannaca  in  1792,  Ualae,  Bto. 
nnd  theThcriacain  1316,  l.i^i.  flro. ;  conloining 
a  liitii;  tmnshitian,  the  ich^i.,!.  ihe  pampbnte  by 


■t  Nio 


The  hi 


■i  by  Didot,  I.'L:L'lhrr  with  OppiMi 
and  Mt^llut  Sidetea,  in  bii  collectioa  ofUnek 
I'luiicnl  suthon.  Paria.  large  Hvo.  IHtli,  edited  by 
F,  S.  Lehrs,  and  at  pr«>ent  lit   ii  hrlleied)  nn- 


Canibridge-MuHi 
wilh  Bentlry'i  emenoBiiona,  rn 
Ota  cpjnf  Gorrwu.-.  «i,i,. 
pnrenlly)  belonged  to  Dr.  Mi 


■■(.nl.i.p.370,*c.). 


•  Thi.  work,  howBT 
ho  other  wriivr.  of  tl.ii 
<u>er  and    Ilindorf,  ii 


NICAKOB.  ins 

i  In  the  Btltith  MuHum.  (Kabrii^  fii«. 
>.p.  843.  As.  fd.Ilarlra;  Hall<  -" 
I,  and  BMiolK  Mrdie.  Prael.  i  Sprengel,  Hul. 

cA>  la  Mid.  I  Chnulant,  Hamli.    '       " 

fiirdii  AtUm  Africa.) 

2.  A    FuipaUtic    philoiopber    of    AIi 
who  wtola  a  wotk  IIipl  rmr  'A^aTarjAiiut  Ma 
8irA>-.     (Suid.  I.  V.  Alaxf'-r.) 

B.  A  nstite  of  Chalcrdon,  who  wrote  a  wnrh 
relatlna  to  Pnuiaa.  king  of  fiithynia,  entitled 
npauaitv  2iffi.rrtitiaTa,  of  which  the  fourth  book 
ii  qaotcd  by  Alhewuru  (ri.  p.  496). 

4.  Th»  >vn  of  Knihydnnui,  iomdueed  by  Plu- 
loreh  in  hit  diato^iH.  IM  Soirn.AniH»il.  f  8.  (toI.  *. 
p.  444,  ed.  TaDcbn.),  and  in  bi>  ^>nfiwKiai,  it, 
perbapt,  the  penon  to  whom  he  addmned  hi* 
irpaliie,  t*a  rrrtit  FaL  And.  toI.  i.  p.  86.  He 
liied  in  the  fint  century  after  Chritl. 

b.  A  fooliib  uphltt.  montnined  by  Pbilo- 
•Imlui,  who  lived  in  the  lecond  cenlnry  aFlar 
Chriit.    (AiiHiuii.  p.«01.  ed.  Psrii,  IdOU.j 

G.  A  giammaiian  of  Tbyatira,  who  it  mppoied 
by  Pabnciui  to  hace  been  th«  aane  penon  a* 
Nieaoder  of  Colot^on,  on  account  of  an  (ipmuon 
uied  by  St«pbaniu  Byiantinoi  </!<  Urt.  «  ». 
St^tipo)  ;  it  ia,  however,  mnn  pivbabia  that 
Stephanm  confoBnded  togetber  two  diRiinint  indj- 
lidoata.  He  »n>U  a  work,  IIu)  imr  &iwiir 
(Uarpocnt.  Lrr.  t.  v.  0up>wlS«i.  Titultiu), 
and  another  called  by  Alhenaeui  (it.  p.  C7B), 
'Attuc^  'Ov^^iHa.  which  ll  nrobably  the  Hna  n 
that  quoted  by  Uarpaciadm,  andcr  the  litle 
'h-niiii  AiiAtwToi  (i.  n  VUiuim,  SaiAtHm^ 
Tfp.inSpa),  and  which  con«>l«l  of  at  l«ut  ■i^Men 
booki.  (Hatpocr.  i.  r,  (ti^aAxftlv.)  Thl<  ia  pn- 
bably  the  work  which  la  frequenllT  qooMd  by 
Athenaeoa  (iii.  pp.  7(!.  HI,  Il4.  As.). 

7.  A  nalin  of  llrlphi.  mentioned  by  Plutanh, 
and  called  in  rm»  pawi«e  itptJi  (U  Bl  afmd 
/Jr/f/im,  c.  5,  rnl.  iii.  p.  B'i),  and  in  u«lh« 
Tpo^^i  {Dt  t>t/irtn  Ontnl.  e.  SI,  toL  ill  p. 
200),  may  putibly.  M  Wytlnibach  Hipuaaa,  b* 
the  tame  indiiidiial  aa  the  idd  of  Enthydnau 
menlioued  abOTe.  No,  4.  (Wyiunb.  N'vtM  t» 
PluL  iJ>  AKta  Rat.  A<d.  p,  37,  c.) 

8.  "  AmbtDalua  Nicaoder,  TaleMsua.  qui  Hum 
A.  Chr.  at7.  S.  Cyiiaoi  EpiKopi  Anemliuri  Mac 
lyritun  wnibni  Lalintt  teripaiaie,  bi  aMij-t  (itt* 
■iginDeiita)  in  Silil  Italic!  libna  compoiiiiiae  (■>• 
dilur."  (Fabric  BSJ.  Or.  ni.  it.  p.  354,  od. 
Harlra.)  Pahrieiua  eiriH  no  auihonly  for  thia 
afclwient,  noft  dor*  Hatlei  tupply  Iho  dMicL  It 
i^paan,  howtTer,  Ibat  then  hu  ben  nana  cnt- 
fiwon  teipiKiiug  ihla  pcrwinaijF,  wbo  la,  ia  htt, 
noothtrihan  Amhrotintdo  VicU 


lill/iuL  Ititp.  KiAa,  Tol.  i,  p.  AOn,  nl  ii.  p.  453  i 
id.  BiUivl*.  Iliif.  .VoM.  vol.  L  p.  e*.) 
9.  Nicander  Nuci.«  [Nm...].  {W.  A.  O.J 
NICA'N()1l(Ni»i«v)-  1-  Son  of  ParmenioD, 
a  ditlin^iihril  oiflnf  iu  iha  tanic*  of  AUiandrr. 
H*  it  linl  Dienlluned  at  the  uaaaagt  of  tha  Ihrnnba, 
iu  the  aipedition  of  Alexander  anintl  the  Otuw, 
b,o.  335,  on  which  oMHinm  h»  fed  the  ^alaiui, 
(Art,  jlnail^  '*■*■%  3.)  Katdnrinit  Ibr  onediilMi 
into  Aata  be  appiwi  M  ban  nnifonnly  held  Ihr 
(biirt  oommand  o(  llw  body  of  tronpa  callnl  tb« 
Hyeaapitta  (ilwmimll  or  fiatt-Biiardt,  aa  bit 
hrother  Phllonw  did  thai  oT  ibo  hattm,  or  ham- 
gBiudt.  Wa  And  hini  menllmad,  aa  holdiaf  thia 
put,  is  lb*  Una  inM  iHtlaa  of  the  Onnina,  bI 
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Ittu%  anil  n(  Arlnlt.  He  nFlenrnnli  wxoinp 
AlpnuidiT  wilh  t,  fan  d(  (ha  truopi  undi 
CDmraand,  during  the  mpid  niiuth  oT  tha  ki:  ^ 
purniil  of  Dnreiui  (a.c  330)  ;  whicb  wu  pro- 
bnblj  h»  la>(  MniM,  u  he  died  of  ditam  >honly 
Ekftcrvudi,  during  tho  advimce  of  Alcxuidor  intD 
Bnotiu.  Oil  death  Bt  ihu  jnnotuie  wns  pnbiiblf 
B  fbrtunale  event,  ri  it  nioi  blm  fmm  pknidpsi- 
Ins  eilber  in  the  deugni  oi  Ibe  ble  of  his  brolhi 
PhilDUi,  (AirUn,  ^Hdb  i.  U,  iLB,  iii.  11,3 
Q£  ;  Cart.  iii.  2t.  g  7,  i'.  50.  |  37,  f.  37. 1 1!>, 
»i.Sa.  S  18;  Diod.  nvii  S7.) 

9.  Futbci  of  Dolacrui,  tha  ntrip  of  Cilicln. 
IBiLikCHUH.]  Il  i<  prohnblr  ihii  Nicnnor  nrho  ii 
alluded  ta  In  ui  aiiecdnte  robilcd  by  PliitAroh  of 
Philip  of  MncndoD,  lu  a  ppnoti  of  uiaa  dwtii 
dUTnig  tbti  reigti  of  that  monarcb.  (Plat.  Ajnj^ih. 
P.l?7.) 

3.  Son  of  flidacnia,  ftnd  ginndsim  of  ilia  (uuwd- 
lug.    {llArpocmtion,  i.  v.  Nunl>wiL| 

i.  Of  Suguin.  wa*  dHpaichnl  b;  AIeuii<lcr  lo 
lin«TC  U  provliuni,  M  tiic  Otympio  gnmu  of  the 
jxor  H.  u.  334.  th«  d«cnc  lot  ih«  rrwnll  of  the 
Ditiw  Ihrntutiont  iha  Greek  oJtirM.  (Dind, 
K;  Dainusli.  ad«.  llemeA,  p.  IS9,  eil.  Hulik.)  It 
il  pecha)>*  tlie  mat  pN*i>n  wham  ws  liiid  at  ta. 
eorlltr  fawi  cntniihxl  wilh  the  cunuasod  of  (ht 
iIh*  diiriaK  the  lirKo  of  Mileliu  (An.  AfAi.  IS, 

I  nj  ;  01  leruL  it  eeem*  pinlnblB  that  the  Niouior 
then  mentisned  it  DOl  tho  (on  of  PiunienioE 
OBij,  bnwrver,  bs  Identic)]  nrllh  the  fdllawing. 

h.  A  MncrduDiaD  atRtsi  of  diilinclion,  stho,  in 
the  diiiBion  of  the  proTinceo  nl  TripnradeiHit,  aflot 
|J«  denlh  of  Penliccai  (B.C.  3J1),  ohLstnei' 
iiApnrtont  f^ovemment  of  Cappndocio.  (Arriai 
FM.  p.  72,  B. ;  Diod.  iTiil  30  ;  App.  JU^tr.  B.) 
lie  nitiiched  hinuelf  to  the  putj  of  AntiganiiK, 
vbam  be  jtCGomponiod  in  the  war  ngiunkt  Kuumduh, 
Bod  whsn.  alter  the  aecond  bntlle  in  Oablem,  the 
inutludui  Argynupidt  conienlDd  to  tnrrendci  Iheir 
^nrml  iiito  ifie  bands  of  ADtigooua  IEumbkw), 

II  mu  Niduior  who  wot  wlKl«d  lo  receive  llicu 
priwnet  fmm  lliam.  (Plut  K.«.  17.)  Afler  the 
di-ri<ut  of  i'ltliou  and  hii  u*ociat«,  a.t.31(i, 
Nimiiiir  win  iipimiiilud  by  AiitiKoonn,  governor  of 
MnJia  Qtid  llni  Mljotiiiii^  pmviti»s«  tammoiily 
termed  the  uppei  snimgnH,  which  lie  coDtlDued  to 
hold  until  the  year  312,  when  SeleuttU  made  him- 
■alF  nuuloc  of  Babylen.  Thcrenpon  Nkuooc  no- 
•wniiled  n  lArge  tom  ud  ntnrched  ngiinit  the 
Utvnder,  but  vnu  surprued  und  defented  by  8c- 
leunis  Bt  the  pnuogs  oF  the  Tigris,  and  hii  tmpi 
vi™  either  cul  to  pieon  or  wuoi  over  M  llii> 
enemy.  Acoording  to  Diodoms.  he  himself  eacapod 
IfiH  tkaghtM,  niid  Red  for  aaiety  lo  tho  dcHit, 
from  whence  be  nnte  lo  Anligonus  fur  auiitmice. 
Appian,  on  the  contniry,  repioentt  hioi  u  hilled 
in  the  biitl1&  It  is  cciUin,  at  b!B•^  that  we  heat 
no  mnni  of  him.  (Diod.  lii.  S2,  lUU  ;  Apnian. 
S)r.  65.) 

6.  A  Maecdnnian  Bfltcar  noder  CaMandCT,  by 
whom  be  w.is  fccrotlj  despatched  imuedialely  nn 
Ihndenlb  of  Antipalcr,  ILC  SI9,  to  lake  Ihacom- 
mand  of  Ihe  Maeedoniun  gnnisOD  at  Miinycbia. 
Nitanor  arrived  at  Athena  befon  the  news  nt  An- 
tipnler'i  death,  aud  thus  reodUj  obbuncd  pOHCS- 
siuD  of  the  fortno,  which  lie  nfivrwnnj*  refnwd 
to  give  up  uotwithstnnding  tho  oitlen  of  Polyipeh 
ebon,  lie  however  entenil  inU)  ftiriidlj  nliUions 
with  Phiicinn,  and  Ihciiiitb  hi)  inrana  began  Is 
crgotialo  nilh  the  Atluuiaut,  nhu  drruiuidfil  tho 
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witbdiswal  of  the  \bKedaiilaa  ^n ,^ 

nyihia,  MKording  to  the  Amnm  Jml  mm 
Poljtpirdimi.  Out  whil»  be  ibu  fit  lul 
with  lab.  hopa,  iiM»i«d  of  ■uicatafaa  M^ 
he  took  the  appnrtHnitf  to  ni»tai  lEa  V<m 
also,  and,  lutviiiK  ocaipii^  tt  viUBstraaf  ^ 
declared  bia  liitcntioD  u  IkU  botb  favoH 
Caifiuder.  (Diod.  adii.  Mj  PIbI.  /«<a  » 
Com.  Nep.  Pkot.  3.)  In  nin  did  OljaqM 
this  tini*  on  Frioidly  tenna  uMt  iIm  n^B^ 
ill  snnmaDding  biiD  Xo  wKbidai«  hb  tiM|| 
did  Akianilar.  tb«  aon  of  Pnlj  t|iiii^M|~M 
rind  is  Attiot  the  tbllo*i^  a|icli«  tn.ft,» 
tha  bead  of  •  GunaiaemUe  anny,  c<Mt9 
nam.  Shanty  oflvr.  Pwupbir  kicwdn 
wilhaflmloflhiny-nn!al>ip«,Uii|  Nl^Ji 
diatidy  put  him  in  po^r^oo  •<  tin  ISfti 
whiht  he  himself  nulnol  llw  m^^^  rf 
uyehio.  He  waa,  howcTw.  qaiaklj  daMMi 
Caaaimder  with  a  fleet  to  An  lliHi^i^l.  ah 
ns  joined  by  tlw  naimi  tanas  of  •  -mtm\ 
thoDgfa  nt  Ant  datcnled  by  Cldlaa,  iW  a^s 
Palyapenbon,  be  awri  uha  Mrinvd  b  b 
and  Kniturd  B  tnsptcta  victMy.  diislnijIiM  M 
taring  almml  the  whula  of  tit  nMy^  M. 

1,!,  _,..-.  ^.    ..L . .     ■,^,^(y. 


irilh  tha  ui 


Athana  be  ■•         

Dsl  diatinmim,  and  r 
former  coninund  of  Maiiyehia.  Bat  bis  IM 
cmni  bad  se  Dmch  rUtcd  bl«  ika*  be  iaa^ni 
■uipicioD  of  airnluK  al  highc*  ohJKl*,  ^  bH 
to  an  up  for  bimaclf.  On  ibc^  Krawda  Otm 
detamiined  to  tid  bimiwlf  of  eoa  «Im  «m  t 
ning  to  giro  blm  umbraais  anJ  b 
by  the  iMMat  ttmcheiy  ii  ~ 
his  power,  h»  enuscd  bim  _  „ 
underguing  the  foim  of  •  uW  & 
niui  army.  ( Plat,  ll^ae.  SJ  t  ■ 
72.  7S;  Polyaen.W.G.  S^IUl 


1^=, 


uf  .Antipater  mnA  k< 
h  by  Ulynipiaa,  JL  •;:, 


II.) 

a.  A  friend  and  genrntt  of  Platnnr,  ife  ■ 
l^ui,  who  waa  dupuchMl  by  ib«  (^OYUi  I 
in  iLc  am,  with  an  arniy  la  mim  SjA 
Ptmeoicia  ;  an  objeei  which  ha  qnkilf  ^ 
Inking  priHiuv  l^medl>•^  tha  saniiMr  it  i 
provbtciM.  (Iliod,  iiiu.  4S.} 

9.  A  Syrian  tiiwlc,  who.  rut'  ahu   «Ul  •  I 


pnjl^DU  into  Aaa  m 
'- ' ■■**/  m 


during  bis 
Attains  M.  c  Sii    i),       _   .„ 
and  Biivutwt  by  onler  iif  Aolui 
48j  Eiiwh.  Arm.  p.  lOfi.  M.  eU.) 

I  a  Sununied  tho  Ete|duint,  >  hm^  ■ 
Philip  V.  king  of  MooedooUk,  wba  famM  A 
with  an  aruiy  (horllT  bolon  th»  bcaklw  a 
the  nar  beiweea  Philip  mJ  th*  fliam. 
ZUtI;  i<uU  oflcr  haying  wMle  pawl  of  iha  ' 
nnintry,  he  wia  iiiduead.  by  iW  n^^^ 
uf  the  Ilemiui  ombaaaaitara  Ikto  at  Atln 
wlthdmw.  (Polyb.xvl  27.)  Ua  ■  apaia  i 
liouad  at  cummondiaii  Iha  efwwiard  a(  B 
umiy  at  ihi  battle  of  CyncaanbalMi.  a.  d 
{Id.  ..iii.  7,  Liv.  «.iii  1)^^^  *^ 

II.  AnEpcirDt,umofMyrt««.wbo  ui 
his  fetber  in  aupp<iniiig  the  opptmn 
proeordingt  <>f  Charora  ui  tha  Ht« 
natiTscDuniiy.  [Cxisun.]    (p^ 


1V„  lu  reduce  th«  retolled  Jewt  Ih.'j  advoncal 
am  Ui  la  Krauuiui,  whrn  thej  iv,t(  lomlly  de- 
feated bjr  Judu  Mucinbiwiu,  B.  c  \i;5.  (t  Mace. 
iii.  i...  2  Mace.  viii. ;  Jii«ph,  AmI.  ,\\,  7.  gj  3.  i.) 


SM 
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Dcmitriiu  I.  king  of  Stiu,  who 
lud  be«n  detuned,  tnt^ther  vitli  tliat  morumh,  aa 
■  hmtage  U  Rome.uiJ  wu  one  oi  (he  coiDpuiloni 
of  hia  Hight.  <  Poljb.  uiL  22  ;  Jwph.  Ami.  lii. 
10.  §  4.)  Wtitn  Ucmetriui  wx  »ubli>h«l  on 
the  throne  or  Sjria,  he  dtapilched  Nlcanor.  whom 
he  had  iininioted  to  the  dignilj  oC  r/epiaalanA.  01 

Judnon  to  reduce  the  Jewi,  *ho  Wrre  itilJ  in  arnia 
under Judaa  Moccnbociia.  NionoFAtlirfclAtELInjited 
to  mske  hiiDKlf  miiiter  of  the  penjn  of  Ih*  Jewish 
lender  by  liKncherj,  under  pretence  of  ■  peaceful 
negnlblion.  but,  having  &iled  in  i\n\,  he  gate  him 
battle  at  Caphan^em,  tud  wu  dctenui  with 
heavy  lou.  A  aeeond  KtioD,  nenc  Iktfaoiun, 
pRHed  Hill  more  diuitroDi :  Nioinur  hinitelf  I^ll 
on  the  livid,  nnd  hia  whole  umy  n.-u  cut  id  pieeei. 
iJoKf^-Aal.  liilO.  gg4,j;  1  Miiie.  vii..  3  Mwe. 
.L..M.)  [t  H.  11.J 

NICA'NOR  (NiKdimf).  1.  ArI,iotle'>  adopted 
•on,  repeatedly  mentioned  in  hia  Kill,  whom  the 
philowphcr  deilined  to  be  hie  ion-iu-Iair.  (Uiog. 
Lain.  V.  li)     [See  Vol.  1.  p.  317.] 

2.  A  pcnon  mentioned  in  the  nill  of  Epicnrua. 
(UL-g.  Lai'rt.  I.  20.) 

3.  A  celebrated  gnunmnrinn,  who  lived  during 
llii-  reign  of  the  emperor  Hadriau,  x.  a.  I~J7.     Ae- 

ucerirding  to  Slephanui  lljtontinut  (1.  r.  'Iifijwa- 
Aii)  hn  wu  of  llicmpolia.  Ilia  libuurt  were  prin- 
tip.iily  di ■       ' 


me  of  iriyiuttlai  (Suidat. 
ing  deisted  much  nE  his  altr 
n  of  llomet'a  Hriiioga,  through 

{l,c.)i  riat'Oinipvt.  He  wnite,al«.  on  the  punc- 
tuation of  Calliniachue,  and  a  work  nifil  koMAi 
m-ffiiit.     He  ia  copioualy  qnoted  in  the  Sctoii 
AfuTumi  on  Homer.     (Fabric.  Bii.  Grar^  ToL 
pp.  3r,ft.  SI7.  »«1.  iiL  p.  1)23,  »8l.  ti.  p.  MS.) 

4.  UfCoa.  He  wrote  a  coDimcnUu;  on  Then- 
crilui,  quoted  in  the  Scholia  oo  lu  d.  (Fabric 
ItiU.  (ini^.  vol  L  pp.  781,  73H.) 

.■>,  Sli'iihanua  llyiantinu*  Ricntiani  a  wii 
thi)  nmK  lu  Ahoni  he  adda  thai  of  AtarSf 
the  author  of  a  work  called  HtreP^imalai,     Alb*. 

i&  [irobahty  l)ie  umo  writer  with  the  Nicanor  mi 

(he  l-In^ptuiii   by  the    Scholiaat    uii     Ajxilloni 
I(hDdlll^  iv.  '2(>'2.   (SWph.  Byi.  a.  v.  'Tin  1  Athen. 
•ii.  p.  -2911,  d  ;  ApoU.  Rhod.    p.    Ihl>.   ed.  Wel- 
iaii.-t.)  [W.  M.  O-J 

NICANOR.  SAE'VIUS,    ia    ol-lxtilHi    1 

tune  and  honour  antonu  the  Roman*  by  t4ttlii»)f 
He  waa  the  author  of  coDimentariH.  itiB  greater 
pitrtion  of  which  woa  aaid  to  have  been  BUppfvaed 

rZuTlitiJll  Z  'l^e  been  a  fn-.'.li.^,  aud  to 
haM'  Ui'ii  duiUi'guL.hi'J  )iy  n  double  cifiramn,— 


•ddi,  that,  according  to  lome  accotanta, 
,  lence  of  reporu  nfTcctiug  hii  chamcter,  h* 
i«irrd  to  Sardinia  and  there  died.  (Buitnn.  iJa 
/Ifulr.  GmHK.  S.)  [W.  B.] 

N  ICA'NOR,  of  Parea,  an  encwlatic  painter,  of 
whom  we  know  nothing  eicrpt  that  he  paiuted  In 
■flcanitk  before  Ariiteidra.  (flin. //.A^.  lUT.  11. 
a.  aa.)  [P.  8.] 

MCARCHU3  (Nln^Di),  hiiloricaL  1.  An 
AnauJian  officer  BmODff  the  Greek  form  who  went 
to  aHiaC  the  younger  Cjma.  When  the  Greek 
general*  wera  trcacheroualy  aitaaaioaled  by  Tiaio- 
pbertiea,  Nicarchui  waa  teverolj  wounded,  but 
not  killed,  and  came  and  informed  the  Qieek*  of 
what  had  taken  place,  lit  wa*  lubaeqaently  in- 
duced tu  go  over  to  (lie  Peruana,  taking  about 
twenty  men  with  him  (Xeo.  .InA  iL  S.|33,l>i. 
3.95)- 

2.  One  of  the  genenl*  of  Aniinchua.  Vfa  find 
him  (erring  in  Coeleayria  in  the  war  bntwem 
Aaiiochuaand  Pmlemaeni.  Tr^Iber  with  Tlt«t< 
ditua  he  auperintended  the  liege  of  Rabbatamaita, 
nnd  with  the  aame  general  headed  the  phalanx  at 
the  battle  of  Raphia  [AKTiocHva,  Vol.  I.  p.  IBS], 

(1'oivb.v.  (ia.  7i.7».Ba,  US.)        [C,  I'.U.] 

N'lCAlli:llUS(NU<vx«).Ulenry.  1.  A  per- 
•on  iatrodace4  by  Ariitophane*  (Jerlun.  HAti), 
whom  Suidaa  mentioni  aa  a  tycvphant  {i.t«^  fila^i 
y  liixct  and  ^onJii^ 

S.  An  epigtwnnntlrt.  R*itk<  (/t  A'etU.  p.349), 
on  ininfficiinl  gruundi.  conjKturea  ho  waa  n  n»- 
tira  of  liamiiiL    I'tom  iheua*  of  a  Latin  ward  in  one 

iRomn  1 


1  only  fn-m  tl 


.  of  the 
eotnt  wall  fnnnded. 
griHiRil  «iyl*  of  bia 
lI   i<IOUufblae^ 


phyaidan.  From  Plntateh  ('^mi.  iu.  fi)  wa  ieaiv 
that  a  phyiiciau  ut  (hit  name  HaahlscDOtempuRuj. 
and  CeliU*  (t.  23)  meotioD*  Zupyrnt  in  cunoae- 
lion  with  kino  Ptolemy.  {Jacoha,  JkUuC  Omtt. 
ToL  xiil  p.  932.)  Thirty-eighl  eDigramiare  glKn 
gnder  hia  naine  in  die  Onek  ADlholog^.  (Jacobs 
tnl.  iii.  |h  SS.  Ac.)  Dm  the  ■oihnnhip  of  «ien 
of  thrw  ii  daabtfiiL  On  (bo  other  liand,  iko  tbinl 
of  LoUlui  Hwua,  and  four  oUian  sf  udchuuh 
nntbonhip,  arc  aaiigntd  W  him.  ilir  sxtil  of 
th«e  epignm*  i>  not  great.      They  arc  a 

"'i™.'!,.ri 

nna  and  obacimlly.     (Jacaba,  A  ... 

and  lol.  1.  p.  1 7>  &C.  1  Fabric  ItiiL  timn,  loL  iv. 
p.  484.)  |W.  M.0.1 


defrndnl  agninal  £ubuUde«     (Dmb.  p.  1330,  ed. 
Reiike.) 

3.  A  cqurHum.  and  pnprietma  el  umile— a. 
■Dunigat  Diher*  of  N«aen,  ngndtnl  wiurm  wo  haie 
nil  oration  of  I>anea(htn><*,  Kati  NIaifai.  Alhe- 
p.  603.  f )  mentkma  h>r.  but  > 


S 


ipedally  p.  l»£l.  ed.  Keiake)  will   ^ow  1 
It  becoRcct,  he  tuu  miirrpteMnted  Ihi 
of  ilie  omtor. 
\  aDiiuo  of  Urgan.     Alhcuari 
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■a  hail  beim  of  g«Kl  £iiull]i  uid  cdiicallon,  Biid  tn 
hats  bcpa  ■  diHiple  oi  ^^lilpo,  >  dwlnciio  pbilaie- 
fher.  who  wu  aliTe  B.  c.  399.     Diogeiiei  Ijtlniini 

had  a  »1^  *(Ath«L  xiii.  p.  A96,  e  ;  IHog.  Uifit. 
ii.  114.)  Puhriciui  (BSiLOraK.  loL  liL  p.  CSH) 
■inlaa,  on  Iha  uiltaeril;  of  Laisrtiiu,  dial  Nleunw 
wu  ill*  niatlitrin-lnv  of  Siiiimiu,>  Sjiacuun. 
Unllut,  liomTBf,  emty  (tt)  mention*  Sltlpo"! 
■InuDlilfl  II*  the  Hrifo  of  Simmiu,  bnt  givM  no  hAnt 
ai  to  »t.o  wu  her  molliBr.  [W.  M.  0.] 

NICA'RETE  (XiKOfimX  St,  n  lady  nf  good 
{nmily  and  rorluixr,  bom  at  Nieomedoia  m  Bi  tb^RU. 
leanvned  for  her  piely  ond  beneTnUnc*,  und  alH 
for  ths  DDinennii  cam  whicb  her  medinii  akiJl 
mnbled  bfr  la  pnfona  gntuiionalr.  She  (uflctvd 
)IR*t  bardihip!  innag  a  Mrl  of  pmMution  ihtt 
wu  carried  on  Bgoinil  (he  foHowon  of  8i.  Chry 
oinlnm  nftpT  hi>  otpultion  from  ComlanliDaple, 
t.-n.  401.  (Sonnrn.  //uf.  Soda.  riH.  23  ;  Ni«ph. 
C'alliii.  fliiL  KnJa.  liiL  25.)  She  hu  bnii 
uuioniied  by  the  Romiib  Church,  and  htr  mEinary 
la  celcbmtM  on  DecEmber  2T  IMnrlfiT.  JVom.). 
Btoiiiu  (A'Bwaor.  5riKrrier.  />^.  ;ir«<lio.l  and 
nfler  hini  C.  0.  CbtJUo™.  (D«  Mfdicu  oA  iSMfor, 
/in  JiiMfii  ioM.)  think  it  poHib'e  Ihiii  Ninivlr 
ma*  be  the  lady  niontionod  by  St  CJirj-simloin, 
aft  bavibg  roAtorod  bira  iv  healtb  by  htr  mudiciiiei 
(BJiut  ad  Olgmp.  i.  Tol  iL  p.  .571.  ed,  Ifeiitd.) 
bill  Uiii  conjeciutc  i>  foonded  on  a  ftmlly  rmdinf 
thai  ii  tiow  ameiided.  (Set  noto  to  the  pUHagi 
refcmd  to.)  tW.  A.  O.] 

KICATOIl,SKLEUCCS.    [Sblbucith.] 

NlCIi  (Nixn).  1.  Th«  i^ddeu  of  victory,  or 
HI  tho  Ronunt  rallod  her,  Victoria,  ii  dsHCnbFd  a 
a  daughter  of  Pallu  and  Styx,  nnd  a*  a  tin 
'Mw  (wal),  CiMo*  (itnm^h).  and  Din  <,f 
At  the  Itnii  when  Zeui  eatend  upon  the  ^ 
fi^ainet  the  'i'itana,  and  called  upon  the  guda  for 
naiiitancu,  Kice  and  hrr  tiro  uilcH  woro  the  £nt 
Ihat  oune  futnvd,  and  Zen*  wai  lo  pleued  with 
Ihfir  nHdjiieii.  liiBt  he  caiued  them  fes  tStet 
ft  lin  with  him  in  Olympui.  (Het.  TJ^.  3H2, 
Ac.;  ApoUod.  i.2.  %-L)  Nica  had  «  crlrbroted 
temple  on  the  scropolii  of  Athen*,  which  in  otill 
citani  and  ineicellcnt  prtuimtioD.  (Faun.  L  '22. 
$4.  iii.  to.  i  5.)  She  ii  often  bcod  repTMonMrd  in 
ancient  worki  of  art,  eipodslly  to^^ther  with  other 
divinities,  nnh  «>  Zpu«  and  Athena,  and  with 
eonqueriog  hococa  whoaa  boraaa  aba  guidea.  In 
her  appeanuH  aha  reiemldea  Alhenit,  but  hu 
winga,  and  rarrie*  a  pain  or  A  wnrath,  and  ia  en- 
gaged in  raiamg  a  trophy,  or  in  inacrihing  the 
victory  of  the  conqueror  on  *  ahield.  (Puna.  t.  lU. 
fi&  11.  $$),  2.  ii.  IB.  §1;  comp.  HUi.MflM. 
UildtA.  p,  S3,  &0.) 

%  A  doD^ter  of  Theaphia  and,  by  Hemcle^ 
ninther  of  Nicodronua.     (Apollod.  ii.  7.  %  8.) 

3.  Mice  alio  occura  an  a  aumame  of  Athenn, 
nuder  which  the  geddeaa  had  a  aanctluirj  on  the 
ovropolii  of  M«gua.  (Psni.  L  42.  g  4  |  Eoiip. 
lim,  I  £39.)  [L.  8.1 

NiCETHORUS  (NiimMwf),  L  e.  bringing 
victory,  ocouTB  aa  a  anmoTne  of  Kveral  divinitiea, 
such  aa  Aphrodite.  (Poua.  ii.  19.  §6.)         [L.S.] 

NICE'PHORUS  1.   (NMn^Jpai).  nnperar    of 
Dple,  *.D.  802— 811.  wu  a  naliva  of 
n  Piaidio,  nnd  by  all  anna  of  court  in- 
triD;ues  rose  to  the  imporlnnt  post  of  logothotn,  or 


IT  of  lina 


».Hith  whicli 

c.     Til*  prime  a 


■a 
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nn  cutmcb.  cnnmlnid  ipint/i  ibat  <  . .  .—.^ 
with  ■  view  or  putting  U*  IvihImv  !«•  • 
ihroiw.  Iliiachcmtaven  aeea  thnoRb  tr  I 
nf  the  gnnd  fiineliiniarln  wl  MMa,  tad  aVa 
cnnrpraey  lonk  pbtco,  which  ia  deddnllf  i 
Iha  Bloat  nnnarliabtn  fMnrdvd  in  hlMWf. 
principal  Imdu*  on  both  aUea  wo*  tnai 
«4tan  amn  wnn  afpuuM  A  i^tiaav  vn,  Niaa 
uimmauder  of  the  Ruiird,  hi*  two  btmiiint  Sb 
and  Le*  Ctocu.  iS*  anwator  ThunrtJUM.  t 
l^inope,  Oicgonaa.  anil  Fetnu>,  M  «(  wIm 
tha  patTioiui  luA.  Ttwit  dbjMt  was  ■ 
Nicvpbnnu  to  thctbnmv,  and  ilwy  —i  mail  id  it 
ona  of  ihow  aaddpn  omlua  nkh  an  *c 
leriatic  oTtha  nntntioos  of  CoiuUMletfla 
iheSlit  orOclnlwr,  802,Nwepb>naaw«l 
praclalmed  unpiirar.  H«  b«gpn  kia  osacr  I 
otiving  Ircno  by  hlaa  pmnita  i  and  n*  *■■ 
she  entraited  her  eafrty  la  himi,  dun  W  M 
into  eiile  m  the  lalond  of  Ijealioa,  dan  ^ 
•oan  aFlerwarda  of  mlaerj  aod  pjaC     n>  q 

apleiiDD*  that  he  tntUTtnl  iba  hMr^  e(  tt 
putiM  to  whom  1h 

of  iHkleaa  efaam>:li 

openly,  and  pnt  ttwir   hndcr  KltMM  ■>  ■ 

Upon  thia   IJorilaDea,    aunuuned    As  TM 

bniveal  man  0,4  beat  geiMntl  af  Ontm,» 

revolt,  WM  proclaimed    taafnnr  by  tiia  afc 

And  manhed  n^ptintt  Nicpphoma,  w1hwM4 

to  yanqnlih  hlrn   in  the   fluid,  and  taoll  nA 

inlriguoa.     ForwUton  lij    hi*  ptir^jul  Hf 

Bafdanos  promisfd   ia  vtibmit  vn  MfldMHfl 

joying  hii  life  and  pi 

him    by   the    eoipmij 

Datdanea  wu  in  the  {lawcr  of  hia  I 

he  waa  forced  M  take  tha  manalk  I 

pmperty  cmiliaMlrd.  wu  dafninri  of  Uti| 

continued   till   hit   dofitb   la   b*   ■    ~ 

miltinf  cruelty  aiid  rermgc.      In 

tent  ambuaador*  to  (.^arlaiiasn*, 

hia  turn  an  emboaay  rmm  tbe  tatm    A^ 

made  between  them,  by  whitk  iba  b 

two  empires  were  regulated  1    ~ 

eonfimad  fn  th*   poiif«al  iii   of   u 

LiliDmia,  ^lavonia,  CTvaiU.  amA   N 

"  '  inland!  and  •pa-tawnaw 

In  lh™»  tnmawttaua  Ni«lM._ 
fttnim  to  hU  ^nat  ti*at  1*  tel 
while  he  behKvinl  with  jiaipmlrnia  ta«Hi 
equally  grrat  rival  in  iha  Rum,  ibcUutlif  Ibl 
tinahid,  who  namled  iho  ioioli  b*  ini^^ 
Fotpira,  After  •  lilood?  war  of  iiiiwl  < 
durins  which  ■  mnt  pcmiMi  af  AaU  Wm 
hud  wntu,  Nicaphurua  wm  iMia|iiniJ  (a  «*■) 
diagnnHil  condition*  of  a  fmen,  bj  wM 
wna  bound  to  pay  to  the  hhalif  ao  aiMirf  ^t 
30,000  pieoea  of  fM.  aul  of  wkkb  iko*  «5 
dcied  u  being  paid  by  Iha  Greek  *np^^H 
ally,  and  three  otbm  by  bia  ami  Sta^^^l 
807  Nieepborua  tti  nut  br  nulK>ri«|lidjH 
in  a  wot  with  king  Cnini,  and  in  tbc^^l 
the  Ataha  mtagad  Rhode*  ud  Lysa.  A  M 
ona  eonspineji  oUiged  bin.  1«  retun,  t.  Om 
nople.  where  a  few  nuU'lba  a/tet  Ua  airnd  m 
one  broke  nut  of  which  li*  iinrlv  Ir  •■^ 

Thraufih  th*  dnth  of  llar«»—  ' 
Niee[^iini*  wa*  nlief»d  fMn  f 


pboRU. 


ui>>cl*,  king  Ct 


1 
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c  khaJir.     In  order  to  tin 
BuLKArJAnt  wiih  eflvcl,  N 


Niaphumi. 
IB  energy  of 


hit  lucceni,  rejected  lbs  reqi 

king  nuir   roM  witli  kU 
Liid,  at  often  hippen*  in  •«)) 

by  tleep  Dckt,  inlertected  Ij-  a  fi 
let,  Crum  contHvcd  td  blaeit  ,in  „ 


lUHuilt.  Tlie  Icrrified  Greeks  ni'li<-il  u 
B  oiilj  defile  ihst  wiu  ttill  Of-n.  Imt  ihrr 
liced  by  Crum  nith  hii  miin  funics,  anil . 
■  the  night  eniiiFd  in  which  tbi'lli.rk  nnii. 
iy  dvttroyed,  and  Niupheru?  !.'»[  Itin  l^r. 

th  of  July  811).  lli>  kd  il^iiiiin.uu'.  a! 
wily  wounded,  escaped  and  lin-r.  ii.  il  I 
mople^  whore  he  woa  procUiiin'^L  iiri[i..-r<]| 
in.  p,  *0-2,  &c. ;  Cedren.  ]..  i7>'.  It'. 
>L  u.  p.  121,  &c.  j  Manaik  [>.  IIA  •  {>lyi 
te.)  I  W.  P.J 

'PIIORUS  II.  PHOCAS  (VunKpifiti 
!iup.rorofCon.l«)lin<.i,le*.  -  " 
Hin  of  the  celebniied  Uardui 


tame  tbut  pUcea  him  by  ilir  miIc 
BeliBrmi,  lUid  the  empercrt  JIiItilI 
muidTiberiu*.  In  35*  Con^tMiineV 
■genitui  appointed  him  magniii  doraeiti. 
irolhcn  Leo  and  ConitttntiiiF.  ncil  to 

general^  were  also  entiuiti^i!  wiih  ei 
comniandi.  Tin-  Ureeki  wi^cd  tlien 
I  the  khalif  Alodhi,  againit  whom  N 
lid  hi>  broihen  marched 

rated  in  ■  pitched  battle  in  H  hich  Com 
'It  priwner  by  the  Arabi, 


The  fin 


1.  pnt 


It>! 

renge. 


i  Nice 


U  which     wn: 
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reeoKuiiod  tlie  Gmk  rule.     All  Gi 

porlaiit,  snd.ibOTeall.waiM  unupccud,  Uut  iJlii 
ru  allowed  the  houaiu  of  a  public  IriuBpb 
itantioople.  In  BS2  Niuphorui  Kt  out  fat 
'  GBjnpaign  in  Syria,  at  tho  bead  of  a  splen- 
did army  of  '200,000  meit.  acMtdUiH  to  the  prolnbjy 
■aggeraled  italement*  of  the  Anbi,and  of  80,nMI 
len  wxotding  to  Liulpmnd.  The  puis  oitom 
(mint  Anisniu  ware  forced.  Aleppo.  An tiuch.  and 
le  Dihei  principal  lowni  of  iiyrui  iiurendpmi.  or 
'Are  taken  by  aaioalt,  and  NicrpliurUB  puehed  art 
iwnrdi  the  Eupbralei.  'I'hu  ticlot  wai  cheekeil 
I  hii  mUiuiiy  ouwr  by  tbr  dwlb  of  lb*  euipenr 
temanui  in  i>63,  whiwe  prime  oUniiiar  Brlrida*, 
nloui  of  Ibe  unpanUolcd  incceM  of  NicepWui< 
Ddeaioiuvd  Id  luin  bim  by  iolrigBN.  Brindai 
made  tospting  prapoeitinni  la  Jobn  ZtmiK«  and 
brother  Hiuoano*  Curenai,  through  whoee  in- 
menlality  ba  hoped  to  occutiipliifa  hia  idijecttb 
tboH  two  genenlt,  having  apptiiMl  their  ami- 
mander  in  .chief  of  the  lieoehcry  of  Ittindaa,  Nica- 
phonii  wai  enabled  to  triumph  ova  hi*  rivaL 
Theophono,  the  widow  of  Komanua,  [awarded  hiru 
by  nppviiitiiiK  him  •upreme  eomniuidrr  of  oU  the 
(.Irvek  anuiea  in  Alia,  with  unliniled  and  almoel 
soveieijrn  authority.  In  cnnaeqiieDce  oft  widow, 
the  mother  of  two  inCanl  princo,  b*ui)(  placKl  at 
the  head  of  the  empire,  thu  iiiimerriui  ponitani  of 
Nicephnnu  penuadcd  bim  to  Mile  tile  inprnma 
power,  and  atterume  heilialloii  lie  atloii«l  him- 
>clf  to  be  proclaimnl  einpeior.  Upon  ihl*  ho  went 
til  Contiwilinople,  and  toniolJdatea  hia  nown  hf 
marrtiiig  Tbeophono ;  he  wai  anwoM  in  tbe 
month  of  Uecembrr,  SU.!  1  and  along  with  him 
reigned,  though  enly  uauiDOlly,  Ikail  II.  and  Coo- 
(tantiiie  IX.,  the  two  infimt  Mu  of  Konantuuiit 
Theophono. 

During  tiio  abteniw  of  Kieeplmru  die  Qneka 
n'em  Ticlnriout  in  Cilida,  under  th*  mamand  of 
John  ilnniacva.  afloiwardi  enpenci  and  Ninphona 
having  joined  him  in  Mi,  dwy,  in  three  eanpaignt, 
ronqueted  DaiMwiii.  Tripoli,  Nlubla,  and  itmy 
other  tiliee  in  Syria,  uoipidlad  iti*  mir  Chahgan 
to  pay  a  Iribnla,  and  ovemii  the  whole  country  aa 
ba  a*  the  Kupfamtea.  In  9(iS  the  Unwki  ciwd 
the  Euphntei.  Donhdad  trambted,  and  the  lihalit 
•ecmed  loti,  bnl  the  dtalb  of  Nicephonii,  and  the 
enning  treuble*  in  66U.  lavad  the  Hohammedao 
empire  frotn  deetiuctian.       Inflated    with   nKnia 


ontinopie,  were  tired  of  hia  aeterity.     Ud- 
lately  for  bin  be  neglfewd  hi*  wibs  and  the 

in  Oreec*  (Wl  a  i ' 


ioipirial  polacr 
il  being  given. 


imi  aninM 
rebidduiia 


Theopbano.    c 
They  tound  hi 


unity,  to  the  vrolsfsal*  «f  the 
emfedeailaa,  and,  guided  by 
I  the  •rapemr'*  bedcfaiunbrr. 
iping  on  a  tlun :  he  kMited  u, 
le  liH  eloii  hii  ik-uU  and  A* 
Ml  d(apat(htd.  Hie  natderrr  Zimtaea* 
bia   willow   and   niMeedrd    hun   an  the 
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bright  qiialitin  were  diirkened  by  areiy  tnAchcroai 
(linpositioii,  as  yirf  best  lee  from  hit  tnumctioni 
wiih  the  emperor  Otho  I.,  which  the  Utter  entered 
into  with  a  view  of  obtaining  the  hand  of  the 
princest  Theophano  or  Theophania,  the  daughter 
of  the  Lite  emperor  Romanus,  and  itepdanghtcr  of 
NicephomR,  for  hit  son  Otho,  ofterwardi  emperor. 
To  this  ctftHst  lie  ncnt,  in  9611,  bishop  Liatprand  to 
('onstantini)ple,  who  wrote  a  work  on  hit  cmbotay, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  important 
■4)urces  for  the  mign  of  Nicephorus,  and  the  public 
and  privaU'  lives  of  the  Greeks  of  those  times.  The 
emperor  Otho  I.  also  endeavoured  to  obtain  the 
ceteion  of  tho  (Ircek  pofseMions  in  Italy,  at  a 
dowry  of  the  princess  Theophania,  and  it  would 
perhaps  liave  been  advanbigeous  to  both  parties  if 
such  a  cesftinn  had  taken  place,  Nicephonis  being 
luuiMe  to  defend  Italy.  The  marriage  of  Otho  II. 
with  Theophania  subsequently  took  place,  but  space 
forbids  iiH  to  enter  into  the  details  of  these  transac- 
tions. ( f  iiutprandu!*,  Ijyatio  ad  Kicephoi-nm  I'ho- 
Citm ;  CiHlren.  p.  G37,  &.c.  ;  Zonar.  vol  ii.  p.  194, 
iScc.  ;  Mnnass.  p.  114  ;  Joel,  p.  180  ;  Glyc.  p. 
;UH,i\i.)  [W.  P.] 

NICK'PIIORUS  III.  nOTANIA'TES  (<J  Bo- 
Tai'ioTTjs),  (>mperor  of  Constantinople  a.  d.  1078 — 
lOiil.  lie  Iwlonged  to  <in  ilhintrious  family  which 
biiasted  of  a  drscent  from  tlie  Fahii  of  Rume.  He 
\v:iH  looked  u{Mm  n*  a  brave  pMieral,  bnt  his  military 
skill  waH  the  only  (Quality  that  recommended  him. 
It  is  rrlated  in  the  life  of  the  emperor  Michai'l  V'll. 
Piirapinnces,  how  Michael  lust  his  throne  in  conse- 
quence of  the  o>nieniporaiiei»us  rebellion  of  Bryen- 
niiis  and  Botaniates,  the  subjinrt  of  this  article,  and 
that  the  latter  succeeded  Michael  on  the  throne. 
Itotaniatos  was  crowned  on  the  *25th  of  March, 
I  ()7H,and  soon  afterwards  married  Maria, the  wife  of 
MichaeU  from  whom  she  lM>camc  divorced  by  the 
di'{>0!H!d  emperor  taking  holy  orders,  lleforc  Nice- 
phorus could  enjoy  his  crown  he  had  to  defend  it 
iiuaiiist  ilrycnniiia,  whom  he  routed  and  made  a 
prJMincr  in  the  bloody  battle  of  Salabrya.  Bry- 
eiinitis  met  the  fate  of  most  of  the  unfortunate 
ri'iM-Is  :  he  had  his  eyt^  put  out,  and  was  finally 
:ls*>jl>>^inated.  Nicephonis  made  himself  so  detested 
by  his  brutal  mnniiers,  his  ingratitude,  and  his  de- 
iNLuclicries,  that  his  bhort  reign  of  tlirec  years  Wiu 
little  more  than  an  uninterrupted  stnigcle  agiiinst 
rebi'K  amongst  whom  Basiliicius,  who  was  defeated 
on  the  Vardar  by  Alexis  Cimmenus,  Constantino 
Ducas,  and  Nicephonis  Melissenns,  aspired  to  the 
throne.  'J'he  laot  was  still  in  arms  when  the  two 
Conuifiii,  Alexis  and  Imuio,  were  compelled  to 
leave  the  court  if  they  would  maintain  their  dig- 
nity and  indepcnd«*nce,  in  consequence  of  which 
Alexis  was  proclaimed  emperor  and  took  up  arms 
a-fainst  his  Sftvcn-ign.  Unable  to  resist  the  tor- 
ri-nt,  Nicephorus  made  propositions  to  Melissenus 
to  abdicate  in  his  favour,  but  Alexis  Comneiius 
fiitoii  coiiipi'Iled  him  to  do  so  in  his  own,  and  occu- 
pied the  thn>ne  in  his  i-tead  (1st  of  April,  lOHl). 
Nicephorus  was  obliged  to  Ix'come  a  monk  and 
conform  to  t)u^  austere  rules  of  iSu  Basil:  he  died 
some  time  after  his  deposition.  His  complaint 
that  he  re^Tetted  the  loss  of  his  throne  and  liberty 
IcKf  than  the  luvensitv  he  was  under  to  refrain 
Irom  eating  meat,  shows  siiHiciently  what  sort  of 
man  he  was.  (Zonar.  vol.  ii.  p.  *2t)9,  6i.c.  ;  Bryenn. 
iii.  l.*),  A:e.  ;  JSevlit.  p.  {I.*>7,  \c.  ;  Joel,  p.  IH5  ; 
Cilyc.  p.  ;{:{J  ;  Manass.  p  I  JO.)  fW.  P.  | 
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writmL  1.  BLBMMiDAa  or  BLnnfmi 
in  the  thirteenth  eentoiy.  He  wu  doocn 
a  diitingniahed  mod  wcalthj  finnilr,  bat,  i 
le«,  took  holj  ocdeim,  mnd  led  the  me  of  ai 
Haring  erected  a  beantifiil  chnrdi  ai  hit 
pence  at  Nicaea*  he  waa  appointed  pRsbj 
and,  by  hie  reallj  Chriatian  lifie,  save  a  | 
ample  to  hit  people.  One  day  Jfaidie 
concnbine  of  the  emperor  John  Dncaa,  enl 
chnrch  to  hear  the  maaa,  when,  to  her  i 
ment  and  indignation,  the  honest  Bl 
ordered  her  to  leave  the  dinich  directly 
she  refoied  to  do  ao,  he  canied  her  to  b 
out ;  in  comeqnenee  of  which  be  had  ' 
much  annoyance  from  the  emperor.  1 
Lascaris,  the  racoraaor  oi  John  Dncat, 
differently  to  him,  and  on  the  death  of  the  | 
Uennanus,  in  1255^  offered  him  the  rwa 
which,  however,  Nicephonu  dedined. 
religiooi  dispnteo  between  the  Greeks 
Latins,  Blemmidas  ahowed  hinuelf  wril 
towards  the  latter.  The  year  of  the  i 
Blemmidas  is  not  known.  He  wnce 
works,  the  principal  of  which  are: — 1.  Oi 
tie  Protcukme  ^nriitu  Sameli»  Sre,  In  ll 
ho  adopts  entirely  the  riewa  of  the  RamaB 
on  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ai 
matters  ;  which  is  the  more  sorpriaing,  as  1 
a  second  work  on  the  same  subject,  when 
fends  the  opinion  of  the  Greek  choidL  L 
tius  (IM  CbMewM,  ii.  14)  endeavoms  to 
him  for  his  want  of  principle,  showing 
either  wrote  that  work  when  very  yoeni 
he  had  formed  a  thorough  oonviction  on  d 
or  that  some  schismatics  pnbliahed  their 
under  the  name  of  Blemmidas.  2.  DePr 
SftiritMs  Sandi  Libri  II,  This  ia  the  seeoc 
just  mentioned,  the  first  book  of  whidi  is  d 
to  the  emperor  Theodore  Lascarii,  and  the 
to  Jacob,  archbishop  of  Bulgaria,  cd.  Oi 
ratine,  by  Oderius  Ragnaldua,  in  the  app 
the  first  volume  of  his  Ammaiea  f^vrHfrintt  ; 
Albtius,in  the  first  volnme  oi  Ortkodoami 
Seript.  3.  EfiOola  ud  plmrimoo  dais  f 
Afarvkftiitam  ttmplo  ejeoet  a/,  Graeee  cC  L 
the  second  book  of  L<m>  AUatioa,  De  C 
4.  Epitome  Ijoffha  et  /'AjnmiB,  Graeee,  Ai 
160o,  8vo.  There  are  also  many  other 
liy  Blemmidas  extant  in  manuscript, 
liliraries  of  Munich,  Rome,  Paris,  and  othe 
(Cave,  I/id.  Liter,  ad  an.  1235;  Fabri 
(J rare.  vol.  zi.  p.  394.) 

2.  Brybnnii's.     [Rrvbnkiu&] 

3.  CALLISTU8  Xanthopulus,  the  ct 
author  of  the  Ecclesiastical  History,  was 
the  bitter  part  of  the  thirteenth  oentoiy,  a 
<ibout  1450.  According  to  his  own  sayini 
ii.  p.  64),  he  had  not  yet  completed  hia  thir 
year  when  he  began  to  write  that  work 
he  dedicated  to  the  emperor  Andronicos 
logus  the  elder,  who  died  in  1327,  whc 
may  infer  the  time  of  his  birth.  His  woiki 
1.  Ili/tarii  Eccfetia$tietu  in  tvrenty-three  h 
which  there  are  eighteen  extant,  oonpili 
Kusebius,  Sosomcnus,  Socimtes,  Theodoreti 
grius,PhilQstoi)(ius,nnd  other  ccdesiastial 
The  eighteen  extant  books  contain  the  peri 
Christ  down  to  the  death  of  the  tyrant  Pk 
(i  1 0 ;  of  the  remaining  fire  books,  then  tt 
nimtA  ext:mt,  fn>m  which  we  learn  •<■•*  tl 
wa«  carried  down  to  the  death  of  Uw 
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IntopliiiAi  in  911;  Uut  it  is  quntionablA  wbrthrr 
r  an  the  preductinn  o(  (jalliilu*,  or  oT  tomr 
;i  wriUr.  Allhnugh  CnlliilDi  enmfAM  fnmi 
worlii  of  hii  pndtmdin,  1m  enlirelj;  ir- 
Iclled  h>>  inalenal),  and  hii eirgnnt  iljlc a,„^d 
I  lo  be  catled  Thucydidn  HcLe<ia>tica>  r  K-hW,- 
want  of  judgruentt  hii  crrdulJEy,  and  hit   jui  i^ 

undi  with  Aibtn,  induced  tome  critio  Xo  ^t\  l 
I  the  Pliniuf  theolngaram.  Ha  had  appar.  i,tl  > 
lied  the  clBuiral  modrli,  for  hia  itjle  ii  i.,<.ii> 
eriar  to  IhU  of  hit  conleniparariet.  Of  t!>i 
-k  then  eiiiU  only  one  HSL,  which  wai  ..ri-i 
ly  in  the  libnuy  pf  Mstlhiu  Corrinni,  kini.  n 
ngary  and  Dohemia  (U&S— 149D),  at  Of.n  ., 
ia.  When  lliii  city  wai  taken  by  the  1  i.rl, 
1.136,  the  fcing'i  libnij  WBi  earned  to  ('<m: 
itinaple.  when,  tomi  aflerwardt,  the  HS.  ii.i 
chaied  by  a Germnn  Kholai.  who  aolditiii  In 
n  to  the  imperiat  library  in  Vienna,  when  ii  i 
1  kepi.  Kdilion*:  A  Ixlin  Tenion  by  .l,,hi 
W,  df  Erfurt,  Baiel,  16fi3,  foL  ;  the  lame  will 
dW  I5G(K6I];  Antwerp,  IfifiO:  Parti,  l.MI'J 
'3;  Kmnkfort,  158H.&l.i  Pari),  1566,  12  vi'li 
•.  The  principal  edition  it  by  Pnnto  Due:ii  ii' 
'i>,  16^U.  2  lolt.  fol,  coniaiDing  the  (I,.-,! 
I,  with  Lantt't  tntoiUtion,  both  carefuUv  n 
si  by  the  editor.  2.  JwToyjm  de  TimjAi  , 
ntfutu  S.  Maria*  ad  Ftmtem,  extant  in  ii  ^.  u 
tibrarii'i  of  the  Vatican  and  of  Vienna,  il,. 
«r  very  much   damof^.     3.  Cataioffu*  Jmf< 
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,  o  Byiantine  monk  of  vn; 
underUin  age,  wrote :  Snl-liauim  BpiitJat  II.  nd 
TinduBtm  Moiiiii^iiiin,  Oiatce  et  Laline,  in  Lmm- 

if  HMiulh.  Pair.  MarmL,  and  in  OrlhniiairignipiL 

'  !lr  it  «id  to  hare  lired  in  the  bepnniiig  of  iba 
ninth  ceniDiy.  Fabriciiu  ihinki  bo  it  tho  Mitw  a* 
I  Nieephonii  Dioconui  et  Chutophylat,  who  was 
I  preiont  It  the  ieMi.d  conncil  of  Nioua.  and  waa 
.>riFr>TBrdi  mlied  to  (ho  potriarchnle ;  ir«i,  how- 
'-■vcr.  he  would  be  idenlini  with  N  ieephonu.  Ilio 
r^imoim  author  "f  the  BrrTinrimn,  who  rm  mada 
pniriarch  in  BOB.  (Care,  //«f.  Lit.  ad  an.  8til  ; 
Kal™  BiiL  Gram.  roL  Til.  pp.  608.  674.) 

I        .1.    CsfMNVa.       [ClIUMNL'KJ 

;      6.  UnaoBosAcnua.     [No.  in.] 
I      T.  OnaooBAit.     [OainftRia.] 

n.  HoNAciiitH,  ■  doDbtful  petvm,  liwd  aboat 
.  I  li>l>,  a«ording  to  P.  PoMiinu.  Ouu  Nkephcmi*, 
I  monk,  i>  (he  anthor  o(  Utfl  ^tiAainti  KfitUl, 
j  /*  {.\ulalla  Carriit,  ■  *erj  iiileiHtiiig  and  Toluabto 
!  ruaj,  which  Pouinu  puUiahed,  in  Oleek  and 
'  Utin,  in  fail  TlwiarM  AmiUail,  Parii,  1G48. 
(Caye,  Hiit.  /jt-tiuu  IIDI  ;  Fabria.  BIU. 
:  .oL  Tii.  p.  aid,) 
I.  Patriarch  A,  the  mn  of  Theodoni,  the  no- 


captiu 


of  Con 


ilio  princepi,  the  Greek  teit,  by  John  l.iiiiii 
lel,  IS36.  Bto.  ;  by  Labbe  in  HulDr,  Pnrtr,',„ 
«»(.,  Paris,  1640;  and  often,  the  teit  or  U.lii'- 
on  aa  an  appendix  to  other  worka  4.  C)Uk.'<^ju 
(runDtoTHn  Cbtufuaf mop.,  cental ui  141  pei-^HL' 
1a>t  of  whom  ii  Calliatni,  who  wai  madi'  ;m 
irch  by  the  emperor  John  CBnlacoienui ;   hii- 

igfumnnittim  Thfodori  i'rodnttni,  nasci,  ^y^{ 
1.  \  and  by  Labbe  quoted  Abo*e,  who  ^\,"^ 
>ilarcatal«)iiie  in  prate  conlainmg  l49  pHlriiirih' 

MS.  6.  Valalotjia  ^.  Patram  Ecdaia^;  i 
hteeii  iambic  Trnea,  fini  publlthed  by  Fabnriu 
lUbl.  (Irarc.,  quoted  below.  7.  Catiikigm  l,rrr, 
lumw/ro/iJ'/rsm  EnUiiiie  Gmrear,  nine  inuiiii 
net,  piibllahed  by  Fabriclua,  ibid.  vol.  iL  |i.  Kl 
Meii<tfiM/ium  Saifflonim^  in  iambic  Tenet,  put 
led  by  the  ume,  together  with  Ganlmini  I'.l 
mi.  tlimburg,  1714,  8ro.  9.  Emdium  il-f 
liHiUiium.  ill  150  iambic  lertea,  puUi^ied  »  il 
netrlcal  LAtin  venion,  by  F.  Morellot,  in  lU 
■ilia  TifBialHii  Domi*iconin.  &c.,  Parit,  li;ji 
I.  Farther,  a  great  number  or  bymni,  MHuin: 
niliet.  epiatlci,  \c  ;  Vila  S.  ^nilniiu  Af-ai-l 
1  other  minor  pnductioni.  Hody,  the  i-m 
ualor  of  Cnie,  wai  of  opinion   thai  Amif'i,-- 

Oirord.  Itisi,  4ti>.,  ought  to  be  moiIk-I  I 
cephontt  Calllttut,  but  he  afterwardi  ch.-mj-r' 

opinion.  See  hit  LeOrr  to  a  Frirmd  eamerT^<^ 
■JoIIkH^  o/Gii»*M,Oiford,  1692,  4ta.  Tli.- 
rk  Wat  written  about  1-2C7.    (Oadin,  Comm^ 

SCnpt.  Ixririiasl.  Tol.  iii.  p.  709,  Ac.  ;  Can 
K.  L^  ad  an.  1333 ;  Fabric  BiU.  Gner.  is 


ihirf  •> 


lalalhKi 


D  V.  Ci^iraDjiBiu,  wni  bora   in  IRK,  hold 


of  n. 

'I.  (;UI>— 797).  and  waa  pnugl.t  at  the  wimd 
niiniil  of  Kiam.  in  7H7.  when  ha  debodod  thu 
Tingiui,  for  which  hIa  hther  had  been  iwW  tent 
:]iu  elite.  Diigntted  with  the  cniir(  intiwnea  he 
rtired  into  a  (oiiTrnt.  and  in  R(H<  wat  niu3  (0  tba 
[gtlriorchate,  after  the  death  of  (ha  pattinrcb  TiiB- 
j  tint.  In  ttl4  he  atrenuoutly  oppwd  the  «mpBWT 
I  Leo  Atmcnua  when  thit  prinee  iatoad  hia  ffUMHia 
U'dict  aguntt  the  imam.  Ijeo,  heiiifl  uoaUr  la 
I  iH-tid  the  Mem  tnliul  of  ihia  pabtiNh.  drpMed  him 
11  HIS,  «henMi|»n  Niccpboma  nlit*d  into  thii 
oiiTenl  of  i^i.  Theadarc,  cm  on*  of  Ih*  iabiid*  ol 
lie  Pmpoiitia  There  be  died  on  the  3nd  of  Jam, 
'US.  Ue  ii  toBwlimca  tailed  llomalagtta  or  (^sn- 
Vuor,  on  account  of  hia  lirm  oppoaitioii  to  Iha 
i;unactniti  and  biiauDingdepotitian.  Nlophanii 
t  highk  pilnmed  ■■  the  author  of  aerBral  tm>- 
;Hirumi  watki.  which  are  dininguiafaed  for  their  in- 
irinilc  ralne  aa  niich  u  lor  the  itrle  in  which  (he* 
-  -"■-      " ' --  "T  "f  hi-  ««t 


■  pfi""!"!  • 

1.  Kitvmrrmuwi>,twt  'IffTopJa  riiTBuoi,  Bn- 

niwi  //ii^mviim,  commnnty  allied  Bceriartan, 

'  of  the  bell  wDcka  of  the  Byxutins  period.    It 

jiiia  with  the  nurdic  of  the  MiprrDr  Mauiteiiaa 

in  Gir2,  and  it  carried  down  lo  the  marniii*  of  (ha 

impenr  I^o  IV.  and  time.  In  770.    F.ditio  priueen 

by  I>.  Peiariua,  with  a  UUn  Tenl<  '       - 

l-arit.  IBIS,  ««.,   lagMhn  trlth   ■ 

NicephorUB    (JrejDna,  the   lliadiry   of   (lamyittt 

rnrhymom,  Act    OlWediUaDi.  Parte,  >648,  M, 

vith  Thrnphyliiclaa  1  Venic*.   I7M.      Tben  Mi' 

wo  Fnm-h  liualaiiena,  one  by  Monlenle,  Plu4^ 

inin,  Hro.,  and  the  oiber  by  Morel,   lb.   I6S4. 

I'Jmu.     3.  rSniiH^iia  Omipimjiaha  t.  Thpm 

nira  Adam  down  to  the  tiin*  of  iha  author. 

Mtly  u  abonl  U72  thi>  tr«rk  w 
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Latin  by  Anastasiufl  Biblioihecarius,  and  this 
Tendon  is  contained  in  the  Fabrot  edition  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  History  of  Anastasius  Paris,  l(}4f), 
fol.  It  is  also  in  most  of  the  Bi/dioth,  Patrum^ 
and  was  published  separately  by  Anton.  Contius, 
Paris  lo73y  4to.  J.  Cameraiius  made  another 
translation,  which  was  published  together  with  his 
Commentarii^  ^c.  de  Stfuod*  Nkttean.,  Basel,  15(}1, 
foL  often  reprinted.  Further,  the  Greek  text  by  Jos. 
Scaliger,  in  his  TTtesaunu  Tentporum^  Leiden,  1606, 
fol. ;  Greek  and  Latin  by  J.  Goarius,  ad  calcem 
Otron.  EusebU.  Paris,  1652,  foL  Venice,  17-29,  foL 
5.  *hvTi^rfTuciiv  liAyoi  IIL,  of  which  the  first, 
Adversus  Mammonam  (id  est,  Constantine  Copro- 
nymus)  et  Iconomachot  was  published  by  Canisiut, 
in  the  fourth  voL  of  his^ff/ig.  Le^km.^  and  in  most 
of  the  BiUioth,  Patr. ;  ample  fragments  of  the 
Antirrheiica  are  in  Comb^fis,  Bibl,  Auctuar,  Paris, 
1648.  fol.  4.  liTixofivrfAa,  s.  JmUcului  LSbr, 
Saeror.^  the  text  with  a  translation  by  Anastasius 
Bibliothecarius,  in  Petri  Pithoei  Opera  PotUiuma^ 
Paris,  1609,  4to. ;  also  by  Pearson,  in  his  Critic. 
Sacr,  Pearson,  in  Mndida  Jgnatiij  thinks  that 
the  Stichometria  was  written  by  somebody  who 
lired  before  our  Nicephorus.  5.  ConftuioFuieiad 
Leonein  IIL  Papam  ;  a  Latin  version  in  Baronius, 
Annaifit,  ad  an.  811  ;  Greek  and  Latin,  in  Ada 
Synod.  Ephe*.  Heidelberg,  1591,  fol.,  together  with 
Zonaras,  Paris,  1620,  and  elsewhere.  6.  Ctuumei 
Brcricttli  XVII.^  Greek  and  Latin,  in  the  third 
book  of  Leunclavius,  Jut  Graee,  Rom.^  also  in  the 
second  book  of  Bonfinius,  Jut  Oricntale,  1 583,  8vo. 
7.  Canonet  (alii)  XXX  VII.^  Greek  and  Latin,  in 
the  third  vol.  of  Cotelerius,  MonumeKi.  Juxifsiae 
Gra^,  8.  Epii^a  continent  XV ILlHterrotKUiuttet 
de  Re  Canonioa  cum  Itetpontiombutj  ibid. 

Bandurius  intended  to  publish  all  the  works 
of  Nicephorus,  and  after  completing  all  preparatory 
labours  and  making  his  work  fit  for  the  press,  he 
published  a  **  Conbpectus,^*  Paris,  1 705,  8vo. 
Death  prevented  him  from  bringing  out  this  edition 
of  Nicephorus,  which,  according  to  the  best  know^ 
ledge  of  the  writer  of  this  article,  is  still  in  MS. 
in  Paris :  its  publication  is  a  great  desideratum. 
The  Elcnchut  (Pperum  Xiccfthori  given  by  Fabricius 
(vol.  vii.  p.  612,  &c)  is  taken  from  the  **  Con- 
spectus,** and  we  refer  those  students  to  it  who 
wish  to  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  number  and 
importance  of  the  works  of  Nicephonis.  (Cave, 
IlisL  IM.  nd  an.  806  ;  Fabric.  Bibl,  Grarr.  vol. 
vii.  p.  462,  &C.  603,  &c.  612,  &c  ;  Hankius,  Script. 
Btfzant.) 

10.  PiiiLosoPHUs,  lived  about  900,  at  Constan- 
tinople, where  he  enjoyed  grvat  esteem  for  his 
learning  and  genius.  He  wrote  Oratio  Panegyrka^ 
*.  Vita  Anionii  Caulei  (Caufeae)  Patriarch,  CP., 
who  died  in  891  (895),  which  is  printed  in  Bol- 
landii  Aila  Sanct.^  nd  diem  12  Febniarii.  He  it 
perhaps  also  the  author  of  ^OKTartux^s^  8.  Catena 
in  Octaieuchum  et  Libros  lietfum^  which  is  ascribed 
to  one  Nicephorus  Hieromonachus.  The  Octa- 
teuchut  \va.s published  at  Venice,  1 772 — 1 773, 2  vols. 
foL,  with  a  Latin  version  and  a  commentary :  in  the 
title  there  stands  J^ipzig,  without  a  date.  (Fabric. 
BifJ.  Grace,  vol.  vii.  p.  O'lO  ;  Cave,  Iligt.  IM.  ad 
an.  895.) 

11.  Presbyter  Magnae  Ecclesiac  S.  Sophiae 
PP.,  of  uncertain  ajre,  wrote  "  Vita  S.  Andreae,** 
kurnamcd  6  aa\6s  ( {Simplex ),  ed.  Greek  and  Latin, 
in  Acta  Sttncfor.  nd  28  diem  Maii.  (Fabric.  Bibt. 
(iiuec.  vj>1.  vii.  p.  675.) 


XICKTAS. 

12.  Uraxus  *•  Oranl'A,  of  nnccrtBi 
wrote  17/a  S.  ^fmeomiM  SiylUim  JHwktwimt  wb 
in  597  (in  Acta  Sanetor.  ad  24  diem  Maiiji  [  \ 

NlCK'RATU3(Niin(pcroff).  1.  Tte  fa 
Nicias,  the  celebrated  Athenian  gcnenL  ( 
iii.  91  ;  and  passim.) 

2.  A  son  of  Nicias,  waa  pat  to  AfmMh  \ 
thirty  tyrants,  to  whom  hit  great  wealth  w 
doubt  a  temptation.  Theramenea,  in  his  di 
as  reported  by  Xenophon,  mentions  the  nar 
Nicemtus  as  one  of  the  acta  whidi  tended  ; 
sarily  to  alienate  all  moderate  men  Iroa  the  gi 
ment  On  his  death  his  wife  atew  henelf  te 
falling  into  the  power  of  the  t3rranta.  Km 
is  spoken  of  as  a  man  of  Tery  mild  and  hear 
disposition,  and  generally  beloTed.  Fwon  D 
thones  we  learn  also  that  he  wae  of  a  feeUi 
stitution,  and  was  childless ;  but  tlie  fattier 
ment  (if  the  reading  &rcus  be  the  right  one) 
consistent  with  the  aocoont  in  Ljsiaa  (Xcn. 
ii.  3.  §  39  ;  Schn.  ad  loc;  Diod.  sir.  5  ;  D 
Afeid.  p.  567  ;  Lys.  de  Bomis  A'scsoe  F^naL  pi 
Nicentos  is  introduced  as  one  of  the  chaiarti 
the  Swmptmum  of  Xenophon.  [E.  i 

NICE'RATUS  (Ni«iff«rof  )l  To  an  ciw 
matut  of  this  name  has  been  ascribed  the  i 
epigram  of  Nicaenetus,  already  mmrinntd 
CAXNBTUS],  as  of  Uncertain  authonhipi  (Fi 
Bibl,  Graee.  vol.  iv.  p.  485  ;  Jacoba,  jf^U.6 
voL  vii.  p.  230.)  [\V.M.C 

NICE'RATUS  (NiK^wror),  a  Oraek  »fi& 
phints,  one  of  the  followers  of  AaclcpUes  e( 
th3mia  (Dioscor.  De  Mat  M^d,  i.  prscC  voL  L  ] 
St.  Epiphan.  Adv.  Naem.  L  1. 3,  p.  3,  ed.  0 
1682),  who  is  quoted  by  Aidepiadca  I 
macion  (ap.  Gal.  iJe  Comwm.  Mtdieamu  me. 
iii.  1,  vol.  xiL  p.  634),  and  mnst,  theieAR,  i 
lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  first  centaiy. 
His  medical  formuke  are  seveal  tnes  qasctd 
Galen  (De  Compv.  Medieawt,  aee,  Loe.  leL 
pp.  87,  96,  98,  110,  &&,  ne  ArnHd.  n.  I3w 
xiv.  p.  197),  and  once  by  Plxnjr  (AL  AT. 
Caelios  Aurelianus  mentions  that  he 
on  catalepsy  (De  Morb.  ii.  3,  pc  376)l   f  W.  A. 

NICE'RATUS,  the  son  of  Endnsn,  an  A\ 
nian  statuary,  flourished,  as  it  secas  htm  Fl 
{H.  N.  zxziv.  8.  i.  19.  9§  19,  311.  iniha  tiM 
Alcibiades,  q(  whom  and  his  nMMher  DeaaRii 
made  statues.  He  also  made  the  AcKolspins 
Hygicia,  which  stood,  in  Plinyls  time,  in  the  tn 
of  Concord  at  Rome.  Tatian  (adv.  OnsecL  33^ 
mentions  his  statues  of  TelesiUa  and  Glaacii 
respecting  which  tee  Siliig,  Chfal.  A  fUf,  jl  r.  |  P.  I 

NrCEROS,  a  painter  of  Thebca,  tha  son 
disciple  of  Aristeides,  and  the  famhflr  ef  An 
(Plin.  //.  N.  zxzT.  10.  8.  36. 1 23)         [P.  & 

NICETAS  (NunfraiX  ?ynntiae  wrifttni 
AcoMiNATus  ('AuM^vdrer),  also  ciDfd  Cw 
ATK8,  becanse  he  was  a  native  of  Chonar,  ~ 
Coloasae,  in  Phrrgia,  one  of  the  most 
Byxantine  historiann,  was  bora  about  tha 
of  the  twelfth  centnry,  and  was  deeendcd  ft« 
noble  and  distinguished  family.  Xhm 
Isaac  n.  Angelas  (1183—1195) 
governor  of  Pbilippopolis,  at  ■ 
revolt  of  the  Bolgariatta,  and  tha  apawch  if 
emperor  Frederic  I.  of  Ocnoa^y,  with  an  i 
150,000  men  (1189),  detolvad  moal 
duties  upon  the  governors  of  the  fauga 
Thrace.  Nicetas  also  held  the  oflien  if  I 
theto,  pmefi'ctus  sacri  cuhiculi,  and  othenaf 


NICETAS. 
portance,  and  he  wu  honiiuivd  wiih  the  title  o( 
•ennior.     H«  nrat  preuni  at  the  csplare  a(  Cnn- 
•Uolinopls  by  tha  Utini  in  121)4,  of  otiich  he 

fHithfiil  deuHplion.  Hti  politce  wiu  bunit  down 
during  the  ttortd,  (tnd  after  manj  dangerotu 
advi>nturei  he  ticofti,  with  hit  hmilj,  U  Nilaw, 
"'   ouHh    ihe  Buiitance   or  n   genergai   Venetian 


NlCETAa 


rR3 


nerchan' 


mperoi 


Theo. 


It  gTtal  hiitorical  1 


■npleyed 
^  whicb 
He  died 


has  brought  his  name  dawn  to  poiterilj. 

at  Nicaon  in,  it  p.:rtiapi    aflec   131G.      Modem 

IfiinK  The  Hitlaria  ia  a  ronillary  of  t«i  diatinet 
works,  each  ol  which  containi  one  or  mnn  bosks,  of 
which  there  tife  twenty-one,  giving  the  hislarr  at 
the  emperore  from  II 18  down  lo  1308;  iit.Jaannei 
Camnenus  (HIS— 1143).  in  one  book  i  Manuel 
Comnenus(lU3— lieO),  in  seven  books  i  Aieiit 
Comnenui  (1100—1103),  in  one  book:  Andn- 
nicus  CDn]nenut  (IIS3— 11H5)  in  two  books: 
Isaac  Angelua  (Ua5— 119S),  in  thiea  books; 
Aleiis  Angelus  (1 19J— 12u:l),  in  three  books  j 
Iinai-  Angelus  and  his  son  Alviis  ( 1-J03— 1304), 
in  one  book  ;  Alexis  Ihicai  Munuplu*  (130*),  in 
one  book  ;  Urb*  Capta.  oi  the  erenli  during  and 
immediately  nftet  the  taking  of  Conslanlinople 
(121)4).  in  one  book  ;  Baldwin  of  Flandcn  (1304 
— 1306),  in  one  book.  The  mode  of  quoting  this 
historical  work  is  ihni:  NiccUu,  Ikuu:  AkjiIiu, 
i.  3  i  I'rln  Capla,  e.  1 ;  Jmlnm.  Cbame*  ii.  5,  Ac. 
(klitions  :  Ed.  prineepa,  by  H.  Wolf,  with  B  Latin 
vcnion,  Basel,  1S57,  foL  ;  reprinted,  with  an  index 
and  a  chronology  1^  Simnn  (loulnnins,  GinrTa. 
1593,  (to  ;  by  Fabrol,  with  a  most  valuoble  Olo.- 
tafiiim  Giaeco-barboruni,  and  a  revised  loinsUtio*, 
iiuie>.  &c..  Paris,  1S47.  fol.  in  the  Paris  collrdion 
of  the  Byianlineti  Uie  s.inie  Ijadly  repriuled, 
Venice,  1729,  fol.  The  last  lhIiuihi  is  in  the  Bonn 
tnlleclion  of  the  Byiaolinet.  t^dii-A  by  J.  Uekker, 
1833. 

A  Greek  MS.  in  the  BxdWian.  divided  into 
two  hooka,  and  giving  an  account  eF  llie  tvoquest 
nf  Conitantinople,  with  special  regard  to  the 
■latuei  detttoyed  by  the  Uitina,  is  ascribed  to 
Nicptas,  but  it  seem*  lo  hnve  been  altered  fay  a 
Inter  writer,  who  made  addition".  The  aeeount  of 
the  statues  which  is  of  gre:il  interest,  ia  given  by 
Fnbriciua  quoted  below,  AiiA  critical  iniestigatioBl 
concerning  this  MS.  nro  jivfn  Lv  llarria,  in  hie 
I'Mlolnsical  EKpUria  (pan  iii.  c.'S).  The  work 
itself  ha*  been  published  by  VVilken,  undEr  Ike 
title  of  JVi«fcu  Namtio  ilr  Stalnit  anlriiHi,  fMU 


Iwenty-sfven  books,  tl 
tnnsbted  into  Utin  by  P.  Motel  (Motellot), 
Paris,  1361,  8V0..  I6;9.  lElO  <  Oenera,  1639. 
th*  IQth  toL  of  the  BM.  Pair. 
whale  is  as  yel  unpublished. 
The  eomplele  work  is  eiiani  in  MS,  in  the  Rojal 
Libnty  at  Paii*  }  and  there  is  anotber,  but  Hnw- 
whal  abridged  capy  in  iba  Bodleinn.  3nme  minor 
if  Nicetas,  amnni  which  ■  fngiunit 
oniea  obaerrHl  whuD  ■  Moliamniedan 
I  in  AH- 


bras 

h™.  aT  t;ni„  w:n 

tak 

,  by  th.  Vene- 

durini    the    plunder 

of  C 

1204.    and'  fortuniteiy    « 

aped 

ce  of  the  Latin  soldien 

e  cannot  -onde 

am 

eiTig  Nicetas  deeply  i..^ 

againat  the  eon 

que 

on  {  but  though  very  |im-lial  i 

hiseipreaaiuna, 

he 

grnecally  impartial  at 

tnCaets.     Ills  .lyle  is 

bom 

bajiic.  jet  some  portion 

«r  h 

a  work  an  aot 

01  p 

esiive   and   tvm    beau 

ful 

Th<   l/ilM  ol 
rmqnat  of  Con- 

Ni« 

taa,  as  far  a>  it   treats 

the  o 

inople,  ought  not  to  be 

studied  without  eon 

pari 

g  itwith  Villehaidoiii 

•,iu 

h« 

^a„linM^  and  Paolo  II 

's  elegant  work 

Ol 

o.^. 

.  Venice.   I(J31 

I  ihe  D 


adopted  the  Christian  rotigion.  i 

1  llhiaries  in  Europe.  Miihad  V 
brother  of  Nicciaa,  wrol«  Morotii,  being  Ihe 
r  NieeUa  in  bombastic  •erses.  translated  inM 
,  and  publiAed  by  P.  Motel,  Paris,  ISeU, 

Hni. ;  and  dso  in  the  3Slh  vol.  of  tha  biU.  Ptir. 

iMgdvi.  (Fabric  AV.  Grarr.  roL  •ii.  p.  717,  Ac; 

Ilonkina.  Sor^.  fiyumt.  t  Leo  Albliu,  Zk  S'btib; 

Ilambeiger,  NadmMai  naa  jhIoMm  MiMm) 

3.  Aiu:HiDL>roNi;B  et  Cfautophylax  Maonaa 
Ecdesiv^  C«l•tanIiaog»ljtaD»^  livsd  about  lODO, 
and  wrato  'AnfliHSTisHal  II.<  Aualiiaiialttmi 
rafrw  JoMneni  yMusprlam  lUilim.  a  tmilise  on 
the  oitiiodoi  faith,  which  it  still  esteemed  In  th* 
Girek  chnreh,  though  it  wa*  nerer  printed.  It  !• 
eituit  in  MS.  at  Venice.  (Care.  Hid.  IMtr.  ad 
ui.  lOHO ;  Ijeo  Allat.  De  OnrMxa  f/MufM 
£m!h.  Lii.  clO.) 

3.  Bi'2ANTlNII«,>monk  who  lived  ahngl  1130, 
wrote  Tmelaltit  Apalngilina  firu  Sipmikt  (JiaJor. 
ffojHivn  m/omui  ^msrivHU  /'rw^Hfa,  ed.  L«k 
Allatius,  Uiaecs  et  Laline,  in  the  first  ral.  of 
UmtuOnkoiora,  Ratae,  ISS3,  4la.;  tone  ntniba 
ihia  wnrk  lo  Nicelaa  Paphlago.  (Caie,  tKd.  Liyr. 
id  Ul.  11201  Fabric  AV-dnw.  vol  TIL  p.  741!.) 

4.  David.    [See  No.  9.] 

Ji.  EtTQiiNiAHm,  li»d  pnbaUj  toward*  the 
and  of  tha  thii  twelfth  eontiiij,  and  wrote  in  poetry 
-'The  Klalary  of  tha  Lives  of  bruillla  and  Cha- 
riclu,"  which  ia  the  wont  of  alJ  ibe  (ireek 
ronianeea  Ihat  ha'a  come  down  to  oi,  It  waa 
published  for  the  first  tine  by  Boiatonade.  logelher 
with  the  tagmenls  of  an  erotic  poem  by  Con' 
tluilinus  Manaaat.  IBIU.  3  nla. 

6.    GUHOttJII.  of  DC 


«  Nam 


tol.  > 


;  in  U& 
J..S3.) 


tSpatobit 


>l  I3( 


limaeU  well  d  . 
lemplaied  onion  of  Ihe  Greek  and  Latin  charchiK, 
K^  wrote :  1.  Tm  I'nt-iiiim  ^wvM  SaM*i  Dm- 
lagarun  IMri  V'lll.,  in  wfaich  be  inUvdMM  m 
(Irerk  and  a  Ijiiin  discuaing  th*  aboT*  tolled. 
Lrfl  AlLttin*  (flMns  //oMiaptr.  r.  19)  girta  warn 
(r*gta*Mi  of  IL  3.  /tapontn  ad  /atermjntsotiiiB 
aunfii  .UuHOli,   Gnuc  el   Lat.  in  Loundaviat, 


cW>i  S.  VrmiMi  Maltywv.  ei 


.  ibid. 


IMMiira 
the  Bodleian. 
il.Jiaii.Uo- 
Monwi,  ntui  in  MS.  in  Vifona.  Ite  alM  wiete 
soma  luioar  woritt,  (Car*,  Hut.  U^.  ti  an. 
1301.) 

B.  NiCjiKAHtia,  ebartopbylai  at  Nicbm.  n( 
ontenaiB  aga,  wnM*  Dt  SMtuvli  mitr  Hr/-t. 
(initam  H  AMmmm,  eitani  in  Mti.  In  t^ui• 
and  eWwhera  :  Leo  Allatius  gifes  a  frngmenl  of 
it  in  i>i  ^nedo  rkntai,.     Alu  perhaps  i*-  Atf 


J 
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mu  ti  Sahbalofum  Jejumin,  el  Xuptiis  Sucerilotutu^ 
which  others  ascribe  to  Nioetaa  Pcctomtus.  (Cave, 
//wtLiter.D.  p.14.) 

9.  Paphlaoo,  David,  perhaps  bishop  of  Da- 
dybri  in  Paphlagonia,  liTed  about  880,  and  became 
known  by  his  attachment  to  the  patriarch  Ignatins, 
and  by  his  attacks  upon  Photius.  He  wrote :  — 
1.  Ft/a  &  lynatii  PatriarchiUf  Qraece  et  Latine,  in 
Raderus  {Ada  ConcUii,  8vo.  Ingolstadt,  10U4, 
4to.) ;  and  also  in  the  8th  voL  ofCcncilia.  2.  Jpo- 
gtotorum  XI L  Encomia  XI L  3.  OnUionet,  viz.  in 
Marcum  Evangdisiam^  m  NativitaUm  &  Mariae^ 
M  Exaltatianem  S.  CrucUy  in  S.  Gmt/oriuiu  Theo- 
Inguni^  Oraiio  Panegyrica  in  S,  Hyacinthnm  Amur 
slrensem  Alatiyrem,  all  of  which  together  with  the 
Encomia  Apokol.  were  published  with  a  Latin 
translation  by  Combefis  in  Ntivissimum  Auciuarium^ 
Paris,  1672,  fol.  4.  Oratio  Panegyriea  in  inctytum 
Afartyrem  Eutiathium,  &c.  ed.  Gracce  ct  Lat.  with 
notes  by  Combefia,  in  lUudrinm  Ckrysti  Mariyrum 
Triumphi^  Paris,  1660,  8vo.  5.  Hidoria  Apo- 
oryj)ka^  lost.  Nicephorus  Callistus  borrowed  freely 
from  it  for  his  Hittoria  Ecdes,  6.  Liber  pro 
Synodo  Ckaloedonenn  adcersut  Eftisiolam  licffit  Ar- 
meniaej  more  probably  the  work  of  Nicetas  Dv- 
ZANTINUS  [No.  3].  7.  CommentarU  in  Gretfor. 
Nazianseni  Tetrcuiicha  ct  Monosticha^  perhaps  the 
work  of  Nicetas  Serron.  The  text,  Venice,  1563, 
4to.;  a  Latin  version,  Imola,  1588, 8vo.  7.  Several 
hymns  and  minor  productions.  (Cave,  Hid.  Liter, 
ad  an.  880;  Fabric  DibL  Grace,  vol.  vii.  p.  747.) 

10.  Pkctoratus  or  Stethatus  (Sn^doT^f), 
(Stemo),  a  monk  of  Constantinople,  lived  in  the 
middle  of  the  11th  century,  and  became  known 
through  his  violent  opposition  to  the  union  of  the 
two  churches,  and  his  attacks  upon  Cardinal 
Humbertus  and  the  other  legates  of  the  Pope  at 
Constantinople.  lie  wrote  :  —  1.  Liher  adccraus 
Ixdinoa  dc  Azymis  et  SatUUorum  Jejunio,  ct  Nvp- 
tiis  Sacerdotvm,  ascribed  by  some  to  Nicetas 
Nicaeanus.  It  was  published  by  Basnage  in  the 
3d  vol.  of  Canisius,  Lection,  Antig.,  and  also  by 
Baronius  in  the  Appendix  to  the  1 1  th  voL  of  the 
Annates,  *2.  TracUiiu$  dc  Anima,  extant  in  MS. 
3.  CUrmcn  in  Symconcm  juniurem^  ed.  Gracce  Leo 
Allatius  in  his  Dkttriba  dc  Symcun.  4.  S«)me 
minor  productions  extant  in  MSS.  (Cave,  //u^ 
Liter,  ad  an.  1050 ;  Fabric  BibL  Grace,  voL  viL 
p.  753.) 

1 1.  Rhetor,  perhaps  identical  with  Nicetas 
Paphlago.  Among  other  productions  the  following 
are  ascribed  to  him  :  —  1.  Several  Orations  known 
to  Leo  Allatius.  2.  Diatriba  in  ^onotrnm  Mar- 
ty rem  Pantielecnumcm,  3.  I)c  Certaminc  et  de 
Intu^/itit)ne,  ^c  Reiiquiarum  S,  Stephani  Proto- 
inartyris,  4.  Encomium  in  Atagnum  Nickolaum 
Alyrufdi'jttem  et  Tluiumaturgum,  None  of  these 
have  been  published.  (Cave,  IlisL  Liter,  D.  p. 
14.) 

12.  Scuta  RIOT  A,  a  native  of  Scutari,  opposite 
Constantinople,  of  uncertain  age,  wrote :  —  1.  IIo- 
viiiiac  in.  2.  Schoiia  tive  Annotationcs  in  Xioeiac 
Aconwuili  Thc$aitrum  Orthodox,  3.  Ejnstnlac^  IJe 
Arte  lihetorica^  poems  and  other  minor  productions 
extant  in  MSS.  in  Paris  and  elsewhere.  (Cave, 
I/id,  Liter.  D.  p.  1 5  ;  Fabric  BUd,  Grace,  voL  vii. 
p.  755.) 

13.  SKint'a,  a  violent  opponent  of  the  Jjatins, 
against  whom  he  wrote  a  small  work,  a  I^atin 
translation  of  which  )>egins  **Ao»  nimpfintcr  an- 
ii^Ma  nftviM  venerabilioray  Ac,  and  of  which  Leo 
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Allatius  gives  tome  fngmenU   in  De  Cbam 
1 4.    (Cave,  IlitL  LUcr,  ad  aiu  M 1 0.) 

14.  Srkro.**,  archbishop  of  Serrae  or  ft 
Macedonia,  and  aftcn¥ardt  of  Ilcndeii*  li 
the  11th  century,  and  has  often,  bj  Leo  i 
for  instance,  been  confounded  with  Nieetaa 
Ugo.  He  wrote :  —  1.  Commt^iarii  im  JCV 
xianxeni  Oraiionc^  published  ad  caleem  C 
Nazianzcni,  and  sepamtcly,  under  the  n 
Nicetas  David  Paphla|{o^  Venice,  1563 
2.  Hesponaa  Cammiea  ad  fmlarroffaHomeg  ca/ 
Ctmstantini  Efiifcopi^  Graece  et  L»tuie  in 
clavius,  t/au  Grtjuoo-Romam.  S.  Cuiema  m  • 
a  compilation  ascribed  by  some  to  one  Oil 
doms.  Edit.:  A  Latin  venion,  faj  1 
Comitolus,  Venice,  1£87,  4ta;  Gneee  ei  I 
by  Patricias  Junius,  London,  I G37,  foL 
tenae  in  Lneum^  Afattkaemm  oAbsytM,  pi 
(Cave,  Hist.  Liter,  ad  an.  1077;  Fabric 
Grace,  voL  viil  p.  431 ;  Hombeiger,  XmA 
ffon  gdehrien  Ai'dimem,) 

15.  Thxssalonicbnsis,  wae  aKhbislii 
Tbessalonica,  and  wrote  DkJiogi  Sbm  dc 
oauionc  i^nrituM  Saneiit  of  which  Leo  Ai 
gives  a  fmgment  in  Oomtra  lioiUmger,  Nice 
Thessalonica  lived  about  1200;  he  has  oAa 
confounded  with  Nicetas  Acominatns.  (F 
BiU.  Grace.  voL  viL  p.  756.)  [  W.  1 

NIC£TAS,  or,  as  his  name  is  Tarioa^j  vr 
Kipaeaa  or  Niccac,  or  Aliodms  or  A'intfei^  «i 
birth  a  Dacian,  and  bishop  of  a  chy  aSk 
ecclesiastical  writers  Oiviian  ijomatkna  or  H 
$ianenn»,  situated  in  Maesia,  sonewhcsc  brl 
Naissus  and  Sardica.  This  pmlale  Tisited 
towards  the  close  of  the  fimrth  centniy,  and  k 
repaired  to  Nola  for  the  purpose  of  nsitiM 
sepulchre  of  St  Felix,  there  gained  the  fioi 
of  Paulinus,  who  celebrates,  in  a  poen  sliU  ei 
the  high  talents  and  virtues  of  his  friend,  sad 
leal  with  which  he  laboured  in  |inikin| 
Gospel  among  the  barbarians.  Nketss  ps 
second  visit  to  Nola  A.  D.  402,  and  it  appeum 
an  epistle  of  Pope  Innocentins  L  (n.  xvii 
Coustant),  where  he  is  nnmbeicd  umaag  the 
nitariet  of  Macedonia,  that  he  was  sh'w  in  41^ 

Considerable  confusion  has 
the  mistake  of  Baronius,  who 
eet€u  the  Dacian,  mentioned  in  ii»  Ronaa  1 
tyrology  under  7th  January, 
from  the  Nieacaa  Romatiammc 
Geunadius,  and  that  the  latter 
the  Nicaeat  of  Aquileia,  to  wl 
addressed  by  Leo  the  Oivat  in  a.D.  4M,- 
hypothesis  which  forced  him  to  prove  thai  An 
bore  the  name  of  Gviku  Homakamm,  Bat  ui 
searches  of  Holstein,  Quesnel  and  TiUcBont  I 
set  the  question  at  rest. 

Gennadins  informs  as  that  Nioel 
a  plain  but  elegant  style  instractioBS  far 
were  preparing  for  baptism,  in  six  books,  of 
he  gives  the  axgnments,  and  also  Ad  Ma  _ 
pinem  LibcUmt.  Of  these,  the  fenaer  is 
hMt,  but  we  find  among  the  woihs  if  Si.  Jet 
(Tol.xlp.  178,cd.VaUBrsi,ToLT.edBcasd.),al 
entitled  Objmrpaiio  ad  5hsaaaai  Lafmm,  and  am 
the  works  of  St  Ambrose  (voL  iL  p.  301.  ed.  Bsi 
the  same  piece  under  the  name  TVHAstas  ad 
gmcm  Ijoqmam^  althoogh  it  can  be  proved  \j 
most  convincing  uignnents  that  neither  if  ll 
divines  could  have  Wn  the  nihor.  Henee  il 
conjectured  by  CotelcriiiB  thai  It  aught,  in  ml 
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bulling  to  Nicfiai,  iind  hit  opinion  hiu  Letn  lary 
gsncrnlly  sdoplcd,  allhough  the  Omiu-r  Kcmi  tn  lia 
iiiTolTcd  in  gnal  doubt.  (Oenimiiiut,  dd  Virii 
llhutr.  23 1  Schanemun,  lSv'..,.jl,^ra  Fatnm 
LaL  ToIJi,  S17.)  [W.  H-I 

NICE'TAS  or  NICAEAS  ».ib.  at  »e  hiiTe 
noticrd  abo\e,  liiihop  of  Aquiliin  in  tb»  middle 
of  ihe  fitlh  wntur)-.  Hi*  niDaint  i.oi'e  b«n  mie- 
fiilly  collected  from  varioui  tourni  by  Mai  in  the 
"Scriptonim  Vclerum  Nora  Co)l«liQ  e  Vniioni* 
Codieibiii  eJil*."  4to.Roin.  1833,  vol.  tii.  p.  3U— 
340.  Tlif  r  cuniiit  of  four  ihort  incii  -.  —  l.Dt 
RaOont  FCla.  2.  De  ^pMtt  Saieti  I-oltiOia.  3. 
Di  dwerjii  ApprUatianVm  Dmmna  xotlto  Jo* 
ChriiloCBn^nknlibia.  i.  BrplaiKtl,"  SyuAo/t  hahUa 
ad  comftltiita,  together  with  MI  rin^iocnlt  of  ■  few 

middle  of  ihi 

the  limiu  of  thii  »Difc.  [W.  II.} 

NICKTAS  (NuofTBi),  ■  pliy»icinn,  lo  whom  ii 
lAAnutA  one  of  the  leUen  »f  Tbenphylaclut, 
■nhbithop  of  Bulgsm  {Ep.  ib).  lie  >•  lhe» 
(tyled  ■*  PhynciMi  to  the  King,"  nnd  mutl  hire 
lived  in  the  elevenlb  century  tSUn  Chritl.  lie  it, 
perhnpi,  (he  ume  penon  u  the  compiler  of  ■  cal- 
lettion  of  Higical  treatiui.  who  it  auppoied  lo 
h»™  lived  at  Conitaiiiinople  at  the  end  of  the 
eleventh  or  the  beginning  of  the  tnelnh  century 
■Fiet  ChritL  It  conliUDi  eitrmcU  Inm  the  norka 
of  Ilippi-ciatet.  SorBDui,  Rufut,  (lal.n.  OribMiut, 
Paului  Aeginetn,  and  other  nrili-n  of  leu  note  j 
nnd  it  lo  be  found  in  MS  in  ilie  Libnriei  at 
Pari.  (Codd.  2247.  22<B),  and  flnrence.  Of  the 
Laurentian  MS.,  which  i>  tery  aiicieni  and  nlu- 

CaUd.  Cod.  Grate  BUlioth.  Lmtnl.  (vol.  iii.  p.  53. 
&C.  cod.  7).  «bere  he  hat  alio  inaerud  ■  com- 
plete lilt  of  the  chaplen  conlwntd  in  the  valume. 
lo  the  number  of  Bve  himdrrd  and  eighleen. 
A  part  of  the  contenli  of  tfai*  MS.  out  publithed 
at  Florenc^  1754  fol.  by  Anlonio  Cocchi,  with 
thetille:  —  "Graecorum  Chimigici  Libri  i  Stuani 
uuui  de  Fncturarum  Signii,  Oribatii  duo  de 
FiBctii  el  de  Luxatia,  e  CoUeciionc  Nieetae." 
be  &c.  The  editor  baa  added  ■  Latin  tiXDalolioii, 
and  tome  valuable  notrt.  Th*  CommenMiy  of 
ApolloniuiCiiienMaonHippoaalet-DeAniculii" 
wat  eitraeted  from  Ihit  collectiait.  [AroLwmus, 
p.  243].  (See  Cfaonlanfa  ^ivi'/A.  drr  ItUcAtr. 
kundtfiir  dU  AtUm  AMian;  Uieu'i  PreEnce  lo 
liii  ScMia  in  Htppocr.  it  Gal.)  [VI .  A.  G.] 

Nl'CIAS  (Nmiai),  hialorieaL  1.  A  natire  of 
Gortyn.  in  Crete,  lie  wai  eonnectrd  oith  the 
Atheniaiii  by  the  uei  of  proieriin,  and  it  waa  ai 
hie  requpit  Ihal  Ihe  reinfracemeiiis  h'lit  lo  Phnr- 
mion,  when  engaged  on  the  veal  of  <ire«(a  in  N.i^ 
429,  were  ordered  lo  atop  on  their  nay  at  Crete, 
lo  attack  Cydonia.     (Thnc  ii.  S5.) 

3.  The  hlher  of  Hagnon,  the  Alheoian  geneiaL 
(Thuc.  ii.  SB.) 

3.  One  of  the  moit  celebrated  of  Ihe  AlheninD 
iring  iba  Pel 
of  NiaratD^ 
inherited  a  krge  fortune,  denied  mainly  froia  the 
ailver  niinet  at  Laureium,  of  which  he  w»a  a  tery 
hirge  leuee.  employing  in  them  ni  many  at  1040 
tlavei.  (Xen.  Afoii.  ii.  6.  g  2,  <fe  Itct.  4.  H*  1 
Athcn.  vi.  p.  272,  e.)  Hi»  preperly  wat  njued 
at  lUU  lalenta.  (Lya.  pm  AriH.  BonU.  p.  6t&.) 
FiBin  thit  ciiue.  cnmbtned  witb   hit  amuDtntioiu 
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cWtacttr,  and  hit  avenion  to  all  dangeroui  iam- 
vaiioni.  he  Wat  naturally  bnughl  into  contiectioa 
wilb  ibe  aritUcraticnl  portion  of  hit  fellaw-ciliuDai 
He  wu  aeicral  tinea  attociatrd  niih  Perldea, 
01  atrategui ;  and  bis  great  prudence   and    lii<[h 

CIn  the  death  of  Periclra  he  came  forward  morv 
openly  u  the  opponent  of  Clean,  and  the  other 
deiuagoguea  of  Atheni  ^  bdl  &om  bii  ulliury 
repulation,  the  mildneu  of  hit  character,  and  the 
libeni]  uw  which  be  made  of  hit  gmt  wealth,  bo 
wai  looked  upon  with  iEipr«t.  ami  tamo  oieMDre 
of  nttacbnirnt.  by  all  clauri  of  the  dliieni.  Ilil 
timidily  led  him  to  buy  off  the  altaeki  of  the 
lycophanlt.  Tbii  Icatare  of  bit  charncter  waa 
ridicaled  by  more  Uuu  one  comic  poet  of  the  day. 
The  iplendour  with  which  he  diictiarged  Ihe  offico 
of  choregoi  eiceeded  anything  that  bad  been  iren 
before.  On  one  occaaian,  when  charged  with  the 
conduct  of  the  Theoria  to  Delot,  be  made  a  n- 
aarkable  diaj^lay  of  lii>  wealth  and  munificence. 
Tn  prevent  the  coiifuiion  which  oaiially  alituad 
when  tile  Chorut  Lindid  at  Deloi  nmidit  the  crowd 
of  tpeclaion,  he  landed  lirii  at  Rheneia;  and 
having  had  a  bridge  preptired  before  he  left  Athena. 
ii  mi  thrown  aenu  the  channel  beiween  Ithenri* 
and  IMoa.  in  thp  conrte  of  the  night,  end  by  day- 
break XI  aiBa  ready,  adorned  in  the  mott  innp- 
(qont  Dinnoer  with  gilding  and  tapeitry,  for  lb* 
orderly  pmwiiion  of  ihe  Chonu.  AlW  iha 
caremonin  were  oTer  he  cnniecraled  a  brurn  palm 
tiM  10  Aixillu.  Ingeiher  with  a  piece  of  land,  which 
ehaied  al  Ihe  cotC  of  lO.OOU  dra^hn:l■^ 
IB  Ihal  tie  proeerdi  of  il  ihoold  be  laid  out 
Deliana  ii.  ■Kiificei  nod  leaiti ;  Ilia  only 
an  which  he  aoneied  bdng.  that  they 
the  bleaainB  of  the  god  upon  iha 

.. i|ginni  feeling  waa  perhapa 

il  dedleatioR.  at  faia  dtaua 
of  popularity,  llvraatoldof  him  that  be  BUiri- 
ficed  every  day,  and  even  kept  a  lOulhHytr  in  hit 
hooao,  that  he  might  emiault  ihe  will  of  tht  r>dl 
not  only  about  paUie  aflaira,  but  llkrwiie  reipaet- 
ing  bii  own  private  fbrtunca.  Ariilophanti  ridi- 
culee  him  rather  aererely  in  ihe  E^iln  tar  hU 
timidity  and  nipentitian(/.2B,«&, 8",  It?,  3A8). 
The  ei^ceuiie  dread  whiiji  Niciaa  enlKtlaitwd  M 
intbrmen  led  him  to  ke«p  at  moeh  aa  poiiibl*  in 

and  the  few  fnendi  who  wen  admiltod  lo  hia  pri- 
nry  indunlrionily  ipnad  the  belief  that  he  d*totc4 
himirlf  niih  toch  unliring  laal  to  tha  publieiniM^ 
(lit,  01  to  laetiliM  enjoyment,  ileep,  and  area 
lieallti,  in  Iha  tcrrioe  of  tha  tlaie.  llu  thannac 
iidc  auiion  wat  tba  diilingaithing  Cealure  of  bii 
military  career,  tie  diet  noi  .eem  lo  hate  dla> 
played  any  Tciy  great  ability,  ttill  Iraa  unrthil^ 
like  geoiui,  in  tbe  icienea  of  amtrgr  i  bat  h#  waa 
csDiiout  and  wary,  and  doea  duI  appear  on  a  ahigl* 
oocoiion  10  have  been  guilty  of  any  aci  of  reiuiia- 

tlrDM  hit  military  opvniioM  wen  almuii  inva- 
riably iiieeauful,  In  B.  r.  497  ha  led  an  eipedi- 
tiou  againil  tha  iiland  of  MiRoa.  which  lie*  in 
frual  uf  Megan,  and  took  iL  (Thuc  liL  51.) 
In  the  following  year  he  led  aii  anaamrot  of  liily 
irlranet,  with  2UUU  beaTy-annHl  loldierv  laaiatt 
the  iiland  of  Meloi.  il*  ravaged  Ihe  iilind.  but 
the  town  held  out  i  and  the  tr>i.pi  being  iieeded 
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od.  lii.  S5.)    lie  wai  one  o 

'    n  the  Spartani  wfn 


Then 


r.  cicoi 


to  reduce  lliB  ulanil,  hare  olreaJy  hern  de«cril)*d    ; 

ia  ihr  nnii;l« Clbon  [Vol.  I.  p.?!)?].    In  the  lame    : 

Tear  Nicim  led  nil  rxptdition  into  the  t*nilory  nf    ( 

Corinth.     He  defrnted  the  CoiinlhiBiu  in  batltc. 

bat,  appn-hendinji  the  nniviil  af  rnnfarcenientt  for 

tha  enrnij'i  traa|iii,  he  rc-embuked    hi>    Imtrt. 

Two  of  tliBilain,  bowetet,  hnving  boen  l.-f  '- 

hind,  wlidm  the  Athniiani  liiid  not  been  Mb 

find  at  the  lime,  Niciu  mignrd  the  himnu 

victnry  for  the  pnipci«c  of  reeniering  them,  iind 

a  hemld  la  ulc  for  Ihrir  ntotation.     He  then 

pwecded  (o   Crommvan,   where  he  ravai^  the 

land,  nnd  then  directed  hi)  coiirM  to  the  ten' 

of  Kpidoiirui,     Harinir  carried  a  wolL  Acmu  the    their  a^i^ 

nnd  left  s  Kniriton  in  the  pUicr,  ho  relumed  home.     Alcilnadi 

(Thne.  it.  «— (S  ;  Diod.  lii.  6fl.)     In  b.  c.  4'. 

with    two   colle»([Up«,    he   led   on   eipedition 

the  co&tti  of  Lnconia  uid  captured  Ine  itland 

Cjrthen,  a  lucceu  gained  with  the  greater  fncili' 

aa  he  hnd  preiinutl]'  had  neRotiationi  with  loi 

of  (he  Cftbeiiani.     He   itaiioned   an    Alhenian    prewnlal 

ffnitaa  in  the  iitaiid,  and  rarnRed  (he  coaat  nf 

Laconia  for  teren  dsr*.     On  hia  return  he  mraped 

the  territory  of  Kpidnnnii  in  l^cnnia,  nnd  took     from  (hei 

lliTrea,  where  tha  Upaitana  bad  arttied  the  Aegi- 

nelati*  after  their  expu'aion  from  their  own  inland. 

Theae  Aefnnctani  haiinf;  been  cnnnyed  to  Alheni 

were  put  to  death  bj  the  Alheiiiana.    (Thne.  ir. 

51  1  Diod.  I.  r.)    In  n.  c  43J,  Nicin*  and  Nieo- 

itratui  were  tent  with  an  ntmy  to  Chalcidtce  to 

check  (he  movemrnla  of  Bitutdaa.     They  obtained 

poflseuion  of  Mende,  and  blockaded  Sdona  ;  while 

tbui  enjcaged  thpy  entered  into  an  aneemcnt  with 

Perdiccaa.     Having   finiihcd  the  circamTallatiini 


uri-d   tho   gmtitL 


n taken 


tSphac- 


rria,  ao  that  he  found  no  difficulty  ii 
he  character  of  mediator  between  the  belligerent 
overt.     The  iiegotialiona  ended  in  the  peace  of    t 
I  c4'JI.  which  «u  called  the  pence  of  Niciaa  on    ( 
ccount  of  the  ihare  which  he  had  had  in  bringinn    i 
1  abouL     (Thuc.  V.  16,  19,  31,  vii.  86.)     Jn  con- 
equenc*  of  the  oppoaitioii  of  the  Boeotiani,  C 
ana,  and  other*,  and  the  hnalile  diapoailii 
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of  Stcm 
which  th 
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■bould  take  the  oatha  lint  UrountU  lot  di*- 
(stiaGicIinn,  howerer,  ipeedily  anie  k'twcen 
the  two  lUlei.  The  jcslouiy  felt  by  lliu  Athe- 
niini  will  induatriouily  increaaed  by  Aicibiadmi,    ' 

in  B.  c  4'il),  to  propOK  nu  alliance.  The  Spartan  . 
envoys  who  cnme  tn  oppose  il  wero  onliapped  by  • 
Alcibindet  into  eihibitinfi  an  nppcamnce  of  double 

an  alliance  with  Arfpii.     He  induced  them  to  i 
Idai  at   the   head  of  an   emha«<j   to   .ijiarta 


it  wen  Jertatcd.  In  a  battle  wliiih  Uwk  iihrc  in 
llio  mmh  Ldmuhui  wu  tiain,  II  fortuinitelj 
liflpprnrd  at  Ihii  junctun  that  Nidu,  who  mu 
nfflicted  with  ■  painful  diiorder  of  ihe  «.■!,  wii 
Iftl  upnn  Kpipolac,  and  bi«  pmeiioi?  ptpicnlcd  llip 
^vnuuiana  from  lucceeding  in  n  huld  Bllempt 
irhicfa  (he;  made  to  gain  peHeaiiuii  of  tlie  tiFighu 
and  deitroj  the  Athenian  woiki.  Tlie  eiminival- 
laiion  wu  now  nearl;  enmpletfd,  and  tbe  daum  of 
SymcuK  K«m«i  tealcd,  wben  OylippLU  arrived  in 
Siiily  lavurpiisl,  Nida^  for  th-i  hnt  time  in 
hu  life  prolably,  allowed  hi>  coD-id>-nce  of  •»(«>• 


■(.  Sytat 


Ue 
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EpipoUe,  and  therefore  abajidoneil  ihe  hoiffhla  and 
eeinbliihed  hii  innj  ea  lh«  headlniid  of  PleBmy- 
rium,  when  be  encled  three  &rtt.  Ilia  foitn 
were  dDfeatAl  in  an  Bllompt  In  binder  the  oiuiplelim 
of  tbe  counterwork  of  the  S;ncu«in<.  Snccoun 
were  now  called  in  b;  lh«  Syr.icusons  Troni  all 
qatnen.  and  Nitiai  foond  binuelf  obliged  to  lend 
to  Alheni  for  minforcemente,  u  hi)  thipi  were 
becoming  uniound,  and  their  creui  were  rapidly 
thinned  by  death*  and  detertiou.  He  rrqueBled 
at  Ihe  ume  lime  Ibal  another  colDni.indiu  mi^l  be 
lent  totupplyhiiphce,  uhUdiaorderrcndenil  him 
miniiuil  Id  the  diKhargo  of  hii  dniips.     Tlie  Aibe- 

under  the  command  of  Demaitber<»  oiid  Kuryme- 
don.     But  tbry  would  nol  allow  Nicioi  id  niign 


e,  Ojlippoi  i 


of  Ihe  I 
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from  Corinlli  enabled  the  Atheniiii^  to  attack  tbera 
at  an  ndvHniiiire,  and  gain  a  Ticlnry.  Olhor  coo- 
triti  followed  in  the  great  harbdDr.  nnd  in  a  tcren 
engRgemeiit  Ihe  Alheniani  wen  defcaLHl  with  coo- 
(Idetnble  lou.  Bui  at  Ihie  nioiiii.-ni  the  Alhenian 
reinfarcemenli  oiriTcd. 

At  the  euggrnian  of  DemoatheneE,  n  bnM  ■!- 
trmpl  wu  maile  in  the  night  ID  r«vnn-r  F.pipniaa, 
in  which  the  Alheniatii,  after  brin)i  all  but  luc- 
cetiful,  were  iinally  dri Ten  hack  wiili  irvere  lou. 

nnd  return  to  Allien..  To  ihU  Niciu  wmild  n»i 
conwnt.  lie  profeued  to  etand  rii  drvad  of  th> 
Alheniane  nl  home,  but  ha  appun  to  haia  hid 
reason!  for  bciitring  that  a  pajiy  amonflti  the 
Syricu«inf  tnemwlrei  were  likely  in  no  long  lime 
to  facilitate  the  rednclion  of  the  city.  and.  al  hie 
ur){cnl  initnnce,  hii  coUogoei  cantenicd  lo  renuiin 

arriired  for  ihe  Syracoiani ;  iiikn"M  w«»  mafciiiu 
rarngei  nmonii  Ihe  Athenian  tli>a|><.  unJ  al  I'ligtb 
Niciu  himtelf  hw  Ihe  ii(c*aui>  of  mmtlns- 
Secret  orders  were  gi«en  that  tr-'r.  ihing  thould 


moon    happened.     The  cnduloui    icijier^iiiinn    of 

Athenian  arniiiaenL  The  KothuyL'ni  iiidrpnted 
the  eient  u  nn  injunction  fnm  t>Le  K^l'  ilmi  they 
ahould  not  relreal  belbn  the  neii  (oil  inuiPii.  and 
Niiiu  n«)lulelj  delermined  lo  m'nd-;  by  liicit  d»> 


NiciAS.  iier 

ciiion.  The  Sjranaant  now  molved  to  bring  tfa* 
enemy  to  an  engagancnt,  and,  aflar  aonui  *nt(*iafb] 
diiniu>hing,  in  a  decieiie  naral  batlle  defeated  Uia 
Alheniani,  tboDgh  a  body  of  their  buid  fonfi  receited 
an  unimpotUnl  cheek.  They  were  now  ruulcn  at 
tho  harbour,  and  the  Alheniani  were  reduced  M 


trlnl  huDHlf  to  the  ul 
coomgo  tlie  men,  but  the  Atbenim*  were  ded- 
(irely  ili'fealed,  and  cDuld  nut  even  be  indund  M 
stternpt  to  fom  ih«ir  way  at  day-biwk  thnngh 
the  bar  al  the  mouth  of  the  burboai.  They  Ml 
nut  on  iheir  relreal  into  the  interior  uf  Sjcll;. 
Niciaa,  thoujiih  bowed  down  by  bodily  ai  w*ll  M 
mBulal  wSirrinjn,  ued  all  hii  mtgamaiit  lo  chew 
the  men.  Pot  Ihe  detaih  of  the  relmt  ih«  readar 
i>  referred  lo  Th»cydidei.  Nidai  and  Itcnw- 
Mhenea,  with  the  miKmbh)  remnant  of  the  tioofn, 
were  compelled  to  ninendcr.  Gylippua  waa  dari- 
toui  of  carrying  Nlciae  to  Sparta ;  biit  ihoae  of  Iha 
had  opened  a 

bring  ihem  ir 

•hould  be  put  lo  oeain.  ttu  eiecuiHm  antnt  uw 
following  Jul  renuuki  from  Biihop  ThlrlwaQ 
{/fii/.  of  QrrtBt,  (oLiii.  (1.41)5):  "Bii  death 
blled    up  the  meaunj  nf  a  liugubr  deiliny,  b;f 

dence  and  inrtune,  hit  liberality  a: 
bit  itiengih  ai  well  oi  hii  wmkoe u.  ail  tne  gosa 
and  the  bad  qualiiiei  of  hii  mind  and  (hanclir.  bla 
lalnnti  and  judgmrnl,  »  well  u  hu  cndulity  awl 
■upenlilion,  bii  piHuatnr*  timidily,  hii  tardy  MB- 
ragt,  hi*  long'  pruttatled  wanrini  and  hii  iuim*- 
HHiabla  iwuTuiion,  ooDtributnl  la  noariy  e^nal 
degree*  M  hii  own  luin  and  U  Iho  bQ  «t  bia 
eoantry,  Th*  hiilariui  deplnrei  fala  undeaened 
cabimtiy )  hut  the  law  of  ihe  ihoiuiuidi  whoni  b« 
involted  in  hi*  diuiUn  wa*  pnhap*  aiill  xwn 
pJliable."      AocordiRB  to  Pauouiai  (12.4.  |  13), 


1  by  hii  fnt- 


Nieiat ,-  Diod.  lii.  63,  &(.  i  Thus.  • 
Tbirlwall,  ItU.  t/t>rrrrt,  rd.  iii.  M.  25  and  3S.) 

t.  A  htnld  of  Philip,  kJnf  of  Maeednnia,  who 
wu  ouried  off  frma  Macadunia^  and  kept  tan 
mgnlhi  in  outud;  at  Atheni.  Tbo  lettan  of 
which  bo  »M  the  beam  wti*  publicly  tmd  al 
Athena.  (Pbllippi  Epiit.  «•  IMm.  Op.  p.  1S»,  ed. 
Heiike). 

h.  An  Alhnian,  >  nhuive  of  ApoUednnia,  who 
brought  a  mil  ifalnil  rhormion,  on  whoM  Whalt 
Uemaetheoei  wnte  the  ipeecb  Mf  ♦n^iitim. 
Nitiai,  Deiniui  and  Andnan'De*  had  indund  Ap«l- 
Indnru  lo  dniit  from  a  pnTioui  lult  of  die  mat 
kind.    Nidae  anil  ApoUodorui  married  liilera,  lh« 


named  Slephanui^  by  whom  he  ww  iD^ppi'd  of  hia 

pimeny.    ( Dem,  ah.  SlifL  p.  1 1 22.  ed.  Rilikt.) 

6.  Au  oAcet  in   th*  aerriee  o(  AJenadci  iIm 


kt:; 


aerrteo  of  I'lo 

<  eppoH  AntiochBi  and  lUMoui  Ik* 
dly  of  AbiU,  bat  oudetnied.     (Polyl..  r.  Tl.) 
a.  PraeUr  of  the  AcIumii  Iraiw  in  » c  W- 
U».  n.ilL  B.) 
■.  An  mtleer  In  Ihi  ler.icr  at  PtnBv^-'^^'^-*- 


NICIAS. 
Ic  Kcni  to  luin  hccn  in 
n  the  fortima  of  Pineu: 


m,  and  to  Andioniirui  t» 
(oTSKr  eiemlfd  the  cnDiuuind 
&  loTj^  part  of  the  trauure  wu 
Bui  Peneumlo  get  rid  u{  the 
acl  of  folly,  had  bolh  Nicini 
lodwilh,  B.C.  IfiS-     (Li*.  »li 


llneuM  of  aach  ai 


0.) 


ro  of  Co», 

foe  ■  ihort  taor-.    He  w»  ■  coDlcmpomrr  ufSlmbo. 

(Smkiiv.  p-csa.)  |ap.M.j 

NI'CIAS  (N«(oi),  UUmiJ.  1.  Of  Eltia.  To 
him  laine  attributed  the  Bunxini.  ■  poem  (p-nenll j 
ucribed  lo  Orphcui.  (F*bric  Biil.  Grate.  toI.  I 
fp.  164,  173.) 

2.  A  rhelorician  of  Sjmcu«,  who,  with  Tinu, 
inHnicled  Ljreiiu,  a.  e.  443.  (Suid.  t.  v.  Aiwiai.) 
Weilenniuiii  {UtKi.  drr  Griak  Btrtd.  p.  38) 
■ugf[nt>  that  th?  icpnniie  tucntion  of  ■  Symcunn 
Niciu*  mny  hnie   uiien    from    (lis   eonfuiiun  of 

Dlong  with  Tiiias  thrj  Kcm  to  have  all  dnirn 

3.  A  (loTe  of  F^kurut,  Tnuionitted  along  wiih 
Mfa  ud  Lvcon,  B.  C  ilB.  (Diog.  Laeit.  p.  Q72, 
ed.  Lond.  1(>64.) 

4.  Of  Nir«™.  wpcaledly  refemd  to  Lj  Athe- 

I.  AiaIsx>A  which  aeem  lo  bare  bwn  mcniairi  of 
the  variflDi  Khooli  of  philoKph;  (vi.  p.  273,  d., 
xiii.  X^b9-2,t,).  S.  'AJwaiuctl,  which  ma;  haia 
been  an  account  of  Arcadian  uaage*.  perhapa  a  por- 
tion of  a  laiger  work  on  Greek  local  Uii4[ci  ( liiL 
p.  609,  e.,  when  Athenaeui  aimply  iptaki  of  him 
■a  Niiclat}.  3.  A  hitlor}r  Tltft  -rmr  t^mmpSr 
(ir.  p.  IG'i,  c).  But  by  compuing  thia  paii^n-, 
wherein  he  ([uotet  Sotiun,  aa  the  writer  of  the 
Arotoxol,  with  onoiher  fii.  p.fi05,  b.c.),  whtn  he 
mi-nlioni  tlieir  namca  together,  we  think  that  we 
nwjr  juatlj'  coitcludr,  that,  through  inadTertence,  or 

Sotion  hsce  become  intcrchanind,  and  that  tho 
hiitnrr  u  to  be  tianaterred  to  Sotion.  IVe  bare 
no  meona  of  aacertaiiiing  hit  age,  eicept  that  ha 
inuK  hava  lived  after  Pklo.  (Athen.  //.  oc.; 
Fabric  Bibl.  Otan.  vol.  lii.  p.  770.) 

5.  A  t'oan  fnaminarian,  who  lived  at  Rome  in 
the  lime  of  Ciiwra,  with  whom  he  wa>  iiitinulc 
Siieloiiiui  {lit  IHiBtr.  Grmtm.  1 4)  call)  hint,  if  Ibe 
ordinal^  rrading  be  correcc,  CortiDa  Nicia.  lie 
niao  mentiona  (A  c.)  that  he  originalljr  belonged  to 
the  poitr  of  Pompef ,  but  that,  having  endearaurnl 
to  involvo  Painprj*a  wifii  in  an  intrigue  with 
Meinmius  he  waa  betrayed  by  her,  and  diagnccd 
lif  hia  rntnrr  pntrnn.     From  the  acattend  notice! 

wai  of  an  amiublo  diipoaitioii,  but  tort  and  etleini- 
nale.  \Vc  nowhere  read  of  his  having  any  great 
reputation.      In   one   pauage   {ad  Attic,    vii.   3) 

a*  to  the  queation,  whether  IHra/ra  wa*  the  name 
of  a  'uc»  or  of  an  oiipulmm.  If  wc  ma;  tniK  a 
corrupt  paaMige  in  Sueloniua  {I.e.),  he  wrote  a 
treutiie  on  the  writing*  of  Ijuciliat.  (Sueton.  f.c; 
CiK-adFam.  ii.\f<i.ad  Ah.  I.e.  xii. -26,  S3,  liiL 
S8  ;  I'lintoD.  F,  II.  vol  iii.  p.  307.)  Cioero^ 
leitcra  timt  mention  him  extend  &sni  B.  c  SD 
to  45. 

6.  A  monk,  who  Ured  i.  a.  601.     He  wtote; 


UelL  A'o 
4H,edB 
hia  baaa 


timeafu 
bablein 

or  «1h)  1 
artiala, 

gilUg.  O 
argumen' 


NtClAS. 
ntifii  \\  iwaily  lh«  Mune  (ge  tu  hii  tdu  Im.  and 
vmieiimc*  enn  older.  Again.  Plinj^  daWt  an 
Tcry  loowlygivm;  wa  can  nercr  (ell  uitli  cnr- 
tiinly  whelhfr  ihey  an  mcanltD  muklhcmrly  or 
tha  middle  01  tKs  laLUr  put  of  u  uturi  c:ii«'t. 

ni'cuted  gnat  worki  caniidenblj  laUf  thin  the 
dale  ttuigned  by  Pliny.  Suppottng  th<M^  ifuil 
Niciu,  u  s  young  niiin,  uaiiled  Pruil,-U'i  when 
in  llie  height  of  hii  fune  (and  it  ii  not  I  ,k-Iy  that 
Nidnl  would  havs  bren  w  employrd  after  h<-  had 
ohuined  an  independent  cepuutionV  an.l  ilmi  hi< 

when  he  wiu  old,  and  had  gained  holb  leiuinlion 
and   wealth   enmgh,  ihen   remiini  ni>  p»itire 


nerated  by  Pliny  (i.  c)  :  ihey  , 


,Mpi 


iiied  ii 


A  f.i, 


.  holding  ■  pall 
hand,  with  an  old  man  itanding  by  with  n  Elaf. 
Dier  whoM  head  «ra>  a  pictun  ef  a  biim.  This 
lul  point  it  not  rery  intelligible  ;  Leuiii^  hits  en- 
deaTOured  tn  clear  it  up  (Laocoiu,  p.  ill),  ivite) : 
Niciu  placed  an  Ihii  pictun  the  iniciiptii^n.  Nmlat 
Mnanaiv ;  the  picture  wat  carried  lioni  Asi:i  id 
Hame  by  SitaniK,  and  Auguitni  had  ii  r.iBtiTied 
into  ihe  vail  of  the  curia  which  lie  dedicitod  in 
the  comitiuni  (Plin.  H.X.  iiiv.  4.  *.  lOi.  Father 
l.iber  in  the  temple  of  Concord.  A  Hyacinibua, 
pointed  ai  a  beautiful  youlh,  to  lignifr  the  love  of 
Apollo  foi  him  (comp.  PaiiL  iii.  19.  S  4)  |  Augualai 
x^'an  Bo  delighted  with  Ibe  picture  thai  hecarried  it  tn 
KniTii'  after  tile  taking  of  Alexandria,  and  Tiberiui 
dedicated  it  in  itie  temple  of  Augoitut.     A  l.iiaiia, 

dinle  cnnneclianuith  itihe  lepulchreof  H<'i;:iliyr.iii, 
the  priegt  of  Di.nna,  at  Ephciut,  ai  p.-iir.ii;j  by 
Niciaa.  Lailly,  nhnt  appean  to  ban  \:^b  hie 
iiia»ler-piece,arep[ewntallonof  the  infctiiil  ri'gioni 
a>  dewribed  by  Homer  (ViKiAa.  NarommHa  Hf 
nuri);  thii  wai  the  picture  which  Nieini  refuard 
to  tell  to  Piolemr,  aUhough  the  price  oKied  for  it 
waa  ii»ly  lalentt  (Plulareh,  loe.  nip.  a/.)  -.  Pliny 
Icila  Ihe  tameilory  of  Allalua,  which  ii  n  ninnireil 
Plutarch  al»  telb 


A  I.- 1 J 


he  UHd  often  to  bate  to  B.k  bl>  terrains 
hi-  b.id  dined.  Fmm  Iheabove  piclurei,  I' 
liiiguishea  the  fallowing  a*  grwti/a  pien- 

('l\irisl,  and  a  Hitting  Calypin,  in  the  p< 

to  him :   be   wai  particularly   hnppy  in   f 
dopi 

IViuniaa  (tii.  i:.  %  i)  gieea  ■  full  deti 

AcliaeiU 


I.  tlia 


maRiiitiidr,  and  nut  Ihrowin 

ing  mbject*  nf   woie 
awayokilUndlsbfiur 

on  iiiinnio  oliJKta,  f>uch  aa  1 
proper  tubjecia  for  a  paint 
bvth  -<n   Lind  and  on  tea 

tda  and  flowen.     The 

NICOCIIARES. 

atliludea  and  eipreuiona  of  horaea  and  of  men 
alTard  rich  malciiala  ror  the  painter :  the  Hibjecl  nf 
the  action  wai,  he  thoughi,  a*  important  a  part  of 
painting  aa  the  alory  or  plot  wu  of  poetry. 

Nicbu  <nu  the  fitit  pointer  who  uted  burnt 
ochre,  Ibe  diacoTery  of  which  wa>  oning  In  an 
accident  (Plin.  H.  f/.  mr.  6.  9  20).  He  had  a 
diaciple,  OtDpbalion,  who  waa  formerly  hii  alan 
and  biouriie  (Paua.  iv.  31.  §  »).  He  himaelf  wat 
buried  at  Athena,  by  the  mad  loading  to  Iba 
aotdcmy  (Paoi.  i.  39.  S  IS).  [P.  ft] 

NlCIPPE(Nui(innt).  1.  A  dnDghter dT Pelopa, 
and  the  wife  of  Sihenelut,  by  whom  ah*  becaroa 
Ibe  molher  of  AIcino£,  Mcdnia,  and  Euryatheua. 
(Apollad.  iL  4.  |  G.)  It  (bould  be  remarked  tbal 
tome  oil  her  Loucippe,  Atchippe,  or  Aiiydaineia, 
(Flerne,   aJ   Ap.£ai.  I.  e.  f    SchoL   ad    Thiu^. 


by  A 

him  tell  tyrant. 

3.  A  friend  and  diaciple  oE  Tbeophmitiu.  (Dlog. 
lal-rt.  T.  hi.) 

X  One  of  the  epbon  of  the  Meiaeniana  in  «.  c 
3'JO.  With  HMne  niber  li-nding  men  anongat 
them,  who  held  oligarchiml  liewi,  he  waa  a  ttiB- 
niiuui  lupportec  of  peace,  eren  to  the  delriniMit  of 
the  public  intereMi.  When  the  enroya  from  Iba 
congreu  held  at  ^rinth,  at  which  war  bad  been 
letolvedan  agninaithe  Aeloliana,camcia  Meaaenia, 
Nidppna  and  hit  party,  centmry  to  the  faeliiigt  and 
wiilio  of  the  people  generally,  by  meana  of  aome 
degree  of  compnlaion  pjt  the  reply  reiumni  to  tha 

the  war  until  Phigalea,  u  tonn  nn  their  bordera. 
had  been  wreated  from  the  Aeloliuia.  Polybio^ 
in  a  digretflian,  finda  great  fault  with  the  policy  af 
Ihi*  bction  among  the  Meueniani.  (Polyb!  ir, 
Dl  1  i'hirlwall,  HiU.  of  flmecr,  vol.  'iii.  p.  233, 
la.)  [C.P.M.1 

NI-CO.       [NicoN.] 

NIC0BU'LA(Niiro(i>tfAi|),aaTtek1ady.qiwMd 
by  Athenaeua  (i.  p.  134.  c.  xii.  p.  5S7,  i.), 
though  with  aome  doubt  (Nw.  tf  t  dmMi  -rairf 
tA  ini7>pdfifuiTa),  aa  the  author  of  a  work  about 
Alexander  the  Great.  In  the  MSS.  of  Pliny  lb* 
name  Nieobulna  i<  rauiid.  and  Hardaln  (7ii^ea.4K»' 
lemm,  ToL  i.  p.  83)  auppniei  thai  be  aeeonpaniad 
Aleiander  inViaeipeditiona.  (Fabric  fiiU.  Croae, 
vol    iiLp.  47.)  [C.P.M.] 

NICOBU'LUS.  an  Athenian  «be  wat  inTOlnd 
in  a  diapule  ariung  out  of  lone  fBioe-ptDperly  wllli 
a  nun  named  Pantaenetni,  and  wu  aned  by  hhn. 
The   appeth  of  Demc 


>(ia^    .rpii  JUirraiitm.)  ["C  p.  M.J 

NICOBU'LUS,  a  friend  and  relativa  of  On- 
gorio*  Nuianicnut.  He  wu  Iba  author  of  a  poem, 
sddreiaed  to  his  ion  of  Iho  nine  name,  in  reply  la 
one  written  by  Gregory,  in  which  the  laller  had 
bi-gged  him  la  allow  hia  aim  lu  leaie  bit  naliro 
rountry  for  the  pnrpoae  of  aludying  elequenoe. 
The  poem  of  Nicabulna  i>  found  anongit  thutc  of 
Gregory,  beginning  Tixritr  Jf^r,  >>v«dul  wMrr 
t:^i,,i  ri  flptrtt.  (Fabric /NU.ti'niaMrDl.Ja. 
p.311.1  [CP.M.J 

NIfO'CHARES    {N«ox*«1').   w    Alhenlan 
peel  of  the  Old  Comedy,  the  «n  of  PhilonidM, 
alu  n  comic  poet.     He  waa  ennlempnnry  with 
4  n  3 


111)0 
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AriKtoj)h;iiiOf>  (Suidas,  ».t:  'NiKoxapV^)',  and  of  the 
ward  Ku^adi^vaiuv  (Stcpb.  Hyz.  a.t".  KvHaOi^miov), 
If  tlic   coujocture    of  Bi>ckh    be    correct    {CnrjK 
Jnscript.  vol.  i.   p.  354),  he  was  alive  so  far  down 
as  H.  c.  <{o4.     The  names  of  his  plays,  as  enume- 
rated   by   Suidas    (/,  t-.),  are,    ^Afxvfjitiyri,   IlcAot^, 
raXiTfia^    'HpaKXijs    ya/jicuVy    'HpcucA^y    X°PVy^^y 
K/;^TCS,    AaKwrer,    Arljuviai,    KeWavpot,    Xtipoyd- 
ffropfs.      MeiiH'ke     {Com.    Oraec,   Frat/.    vol   i. 
p.  '2,53)  ingeniously  conjectures  that  the  two  first 
are  but  ditVerent  names  fur  the  same  comedy,  from 
the  fact  that  TltKox^f  does  not  occur  in  its  alpha- 
btrtical    place,  like   the  rest,  and  from   the   name 
OenoinaUd    occurring    in   a   quotation    from    the 
'AfivjjLui'Tj^  fi\\vn  by  Athcnaeus  (two  lines,  x,  p. 
4'2b\  e. ).     Of  the  (ialatea  two  small  fragments  arc 
prcsiTved.     (l*ollux,  x.  93  ;    Schol.   in   Aristoph, 
riuL  VY.    179,303.)     To  ^Ilenicles   niarrjing," 
n^ferenct'  is  made,  Pollux  vii.  40,  x.  135.     In  the 
former  nassa^^o  the  play  is  spoken  of  i¥  'HpcucAci 
yaixovfAiu(f  ;  this  use  of  the  verb,  perhaps,  like  tho 
J^atin   tiu/Mt^  indii-ating  the  heroes  unhusband-like 
subjection  to  Omphale.     And  in  the  latter  pas8«'l;^n^ 
the  pnot  is  spoken  of  thus :  Kard  NtKox«pt»'.     Of 
the  L'lcniii's^  we  learn  fn)m  the  Argument  to  the 
IMutiiK  1  i  I.  of  Aristophanes,  that  it  was  represi'nted 
n.  r.  315H,  in  compriiiion  with   the  IlKoirros  fi'.  of 
Aristi»phancs.      liefrnMice  is  made  to  it,  A  then,  xv. 
p.  G()7,  e.     (.>f  the  Lc-mniae,  the  subject  of  which 
seems  to  have  been   the  loves  of  Jason  iind   ilyp- 
<«ipyle,  we  have  two  lines  preserved  by  AthenaeuB 
(vii.  p.  3J}J,  e.).    (Jthcr  short  fragments,  but  with- 
<»iit    the  names   of  the    plays,  are   preserved    by 
Athenarus  (as  i.   p.  34,  d.),   Pollux,  and   others. 
From  these  fragments  we  can  only  infer  that  he 
treated  in  the  style  of  the  Old  Comedy — sometimes 
rising,'  into  tragic  dignity — the  legends  and  local 
tnulitiinis  of  his  countr}',  no  doubt  ridiculing  the 
p«'ciiliariti»»s  of    the    neighbouring   states.     (Alci- 
TU'ko,  /.  r.  and  vol.  ii.  p.  842  ;  Athen.  Suid.  Steph. 
IWz.  //.  re. ;  Clinton,  F.  If.  vol.  ii.   pp.  42,  101  ; 
Fabric,  /iiftf.  (,'nur.  vol.  ii.  471.) 

Ari'^totle  mentions  (Art.  I*utt.  ii,  7)  one  Nico- 
chaifs  as  the  author  of  a  poem  called  the  Ar)\ius^ 
in  wljirli  h<'  n-pn'sent*  men  as  worse  than  they 
ari'  Wln'iher  the  comic  Nicochares  be  the 
author  or  m^t.  a-^  Aristotle  mentions  this  poem  in 
connectinu  with  the  parody  of  Hegemon,  and,  im- 
mediately aftiT,  expressly  distinguishes  between 
the  characters  represented  in  tragedy  and  in 
comedy  as  a  separate  illustration,  the  Deliad  can- 
not liave  bren  a  comedy,  as  Fabricius  {BUji.  Grarc. 

1.  ii.  p.  4  7 1 )  inadvertently  sUites.    AetXicts,  *•  the 
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Poltroniad,"  has  bt'on  suggested  as  the  probable 
name.  IJut,  looking  at  the  practice  of  the  comic 
poet  to  amuse  hiuiM-lf  with  local  peculiarities,  it 
seems  probable  enoujjh  that  he  wrote  a  satirical 
extravaganza  on  the  iniiabiumts  of  I)elos.  (Aristot. 
I.e.;  Twining's  tni.jsl,  vol.  i.  p. 2<i<i,  2d  cd.;  Alei- 
neke.  Com.  (iniee,  Fr.  vol.  i.  p.  2.5l)  ;  Fabric.  liiU. 
(ira.e.  I.e.)  [\V.  M.  (J.] 

NICOCLKS  (NtK(>>cA7;s),  historical.  1.  King 
of  Salaniis  in  CypruN  was  the  son  and  succesHor  of 
KvaL;nras  I.  S'uue  authors  have  supposed  that  he 
had  {artiii}>Jiicd  in  the  conspiracy  to  which  his  father 
Kvagoras  fell  a  victim  ;  but  there  is  no  authority 
Jor  this  supposition,  which  has  indeed  l>een  adopted 
only  by  way  of  explaining  the  struige  error  into 
whiili  Dioiiorus  has  tallen,  who  represents  Nicoclrs 
liimself  as  tin*  eunuch  by  whom  Kvagoras  was 
ussassii:  ited  (l)iod.  xv.  47,  intpp.  ad  loc.).      It  is 


NICOCLES. 

certainly  incredible  that  had  thia  been  i 
Isocratcs  should  have  addreMed  to  hin 
panegyric  upon  his  father*!  virtues,  in  ^ 
also  dwells  particularly  upon  the  filial 
Nicocles,  and  the  honours  paid  by  hin 
memory  of  EvagoFaa  (Isoc  JErag.  imiL), 

Scarcely  any  particulars  are  known 
reign  of  Nicoclca,  but  it  appears  to  have  I 
of  peace  and  prosperity.  If  we  maj  trust  1 
nieut  of  his  panegyrist  Isocrates  (who  add 
him  two  of  his  orations,  and  has  made 
subject  of  another),  he  raised  the  cities  c 
rule  to  the  most  flourishing  condition,  ref 
the  treasury,  which  had  been  ezhauste< 
father^s  wars,  without  oppressinff  his  aubjcc 
orbitant  taxes,  and  exhibited  in  all  resp 
model  of  a  mild  and  equitable  ruler  (Isoa 
p.  32,  &c.).  The  same  author  extols  1 
for  his  attachment  to  Utemture  and  ph 
(id.  Evcig.  p.  207),  of  which  he  afforded 
ditional  proof  by  rewarding  Isocrates  hit 
his  panegyric  with  the  munificent  pr 
twenty  talenU  (  Vit.  X.  Orat,  p.  838,  a. 
orator  also  praises  him  for  the  purity  of  his  < 
relations  ;  but  we  learn  ftx>m  Theoponi] 
Anaximenes  (a/).  Atken.  xiL  p.  531 ),  tha 
a  person  of  luxurious  habits,  and  used  to 
Struton,  king  of  Sidon,  in  the  splendour  an< 
ment  of  his  feasts  and  other  sensual  indv 
According  to  the  same  authorities  he  uli 
perished  by  a  violent  death,  but  neither  th< 
nor  circumstances  of  this  event  are  Kcordei 

The  annexed  coin  may  be  solely  assigned 
Nicocles.  Sec  Borrell,  Xotux  $ur  quc/qme»  m 
Greaiues  des  Hois  de  Ckypre^  4  to.,  Paris,  Ifl 


COIN  OP  NICOCLKft,  OF  8ALAJIIS. 

2.  Prince  or  ruler  of  Paphos,  in  Cypras, 
the  {)eriod  which  followed  the  death  of  Ak: 
He  was  at  first  one  of  those  who  took  [a 
Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus,  against  An 
(I Hod.  xix.  ^0  ;  Droysen,  Iletlenismtu^  to 
33.0),  but  at  a  subsequent  period,  b.  c  31< 
Ptolemy  had  established  his  power  over  th< 
island,  Nicocles  appears  to  have  chxuiged  hi; 
and  entered  into  secret  negotiations  with  Am 
Hereupon,  the  Egyptian  monarch,  alarmed 
s{)irit  of  disaffection  should  spread  to  th 
cities,  immediately  despatched  two  of  his 
Argaeus  <'uid  Callicrates,  to  Cyprus,  who  sun 
tho  palace  of  the  unhappy  prince  with  ar 
force,  and  commanded  him  to  put  an  end  to 
life,  an  order  with  which,  after  a  vain  atti 
explanation,  he  was  obliged  to  complv.  1 
ample  was  followed  by  his  wife  AxiotLea, 
as  by  his  brothers  and  their  wives,  so  t 
whole  family  of  the  princes  of  Paphos  peri 
this  catastrophe  (Diod.  xx.  21  ;  Polyaen.  v 
Wes8(>ling  {ad  Dioti.  L  c.)  has  erroneously  id 
this  Nicocles  with  Nicocrcon,  king  of 
[NirocRKoN],  from  whom  he  is  certainly  i 
(See  Droysen,  vol.  L  p.  404,  not)  A  coii 
prince,    bearing    the    iuKription    NIKOK 


NICOCREON. 

nA^ION.  hu  been  mentiancd  bj-  Ftkhd  (n.1.  iil. 

3.  or  Soli,  tm  of  Pucnlci,  an  ofliccr  in  (he 
arnij  of  Aleiander,  wtM  •ppoinifii  lo  Ibr  cnmmand 
of  n  trireow  dining  tba  toyxgt  ilDtm  ihi.-  Xndiii. 
(Art.  /iiJ.  18.) 

4.  An  Atheniiui,  who  mu  put  to  dcaili  Ipgitber 
nilh  Phodoli  (u.l'.  SIU),  lo  n hum  he  had  alnri 
tw«n  atUcbed  by  tlie  wuntit  ptitoual  FneDdthip  : 
on  wbicb  account  hn  begged  u  a  Litl  (iiiniu  u  be 
allowed  lo  drink  the  poinni  \>tlati-  hii  illuiuioiu 
(rieud,  a  icqucit  vbicD  Pkiiuiuii  unwillingljr  con- 
ceded.    (PluL /■*<«.  3^,  56.) 

5.  Tj-nuit  of  Sicjon,  to  which  poiitian  he  nuied 
himulf  by  the  miirder  of  Fueaa,  nhu  bad  nc- 
c«eded  bit  wa  Aboctidaa  in  tho  xtvereign  pawer 
[A1I.INTIDAI1].  He  had  n-i^^d  unly  fonr  nuinihi. 
during  which  period  be  h^>d  ulniiily  diiien  into 
Mile  eighty  of  the  citiien<^  ivlii^n  Ibe  cludel  of 
Sicyon  (vhich  Hud  nurowly  e^fspcd  {ailing  into 
the  handiof  the  Aeloliiuu  ,liiirt!_v  lioFDre)  wai  >ui^ 

Eriwd  in  the  night  by  a  paaiy  irf  ^itynnian  eiilft, 
endifcl  by  young  Aialui.  'i  [m'  ^.;i1i1l^  of  (he  lyroint 


t  Nici 


city.     Of  billubKquentfoKuTie 


niid  fled  (p 


;  Pall*.   iL  a  g  3  ;  Cic.  lif  t^ 

6.  A  Syncuian,  whoH  danghlet  wa*  married  lo 
Ilieron  I.,  and  becanw  the  motliei  of  IJeinamenH. 
IScholadPud.  fflkL  112.1  [E,!!.]).] 

NICOCLES  (NunwAJft).  Uictsry.  1.  A  comie 
writer  meniioned  by  Atbenaeui  (liiL  p.  327), 
where,  bowerer,  the  name  it  incDirccI,  aod  ihould 
be  stteml  inlo  Timoclea.     [Ti.mc>.-i.ik.| 

3.  A  Lacedaemonian,  wty  ihc  U'nchti  a!  gnm- 
mar  lo  the  enpecDr  Julian  (^>>rnt.  iii.  1 }.     Knim 


Chi 


»Nio: 


iiikr 


>ned  in  Ibe  l.tvini'logicnim  Ungnun 
{:v.  0«Usif).  Litauiu*  (vol.  i.  p.  -^1)  likeiriae 
nenlione  n  rhetorician  of  Conilantinople  of  (bit 
none,  (fabric.  ZtiU. fi'nue.  ii.Lii.  p.373;  We■te^ 
Iniinn,  O'tidiicili  tier  GrinhudnH  StradUavihtU. 
*10J.  n.  i.)  [US.] 

NlCO'CIUTES(N.ic«viT.,i).  1.  A  Cyprian 
of  thit  nnnio  collected  on  eiteniiie  libraiy,  in  lery 
early  tiinee.  (Alhen.  i.  p.3,a.) 

■1.  Archnn  of  Alheni,  B.  c  333.  (Diod.  %ia.  9Bj 
Uionyi.  ItilmirdL  ToL  ii,  p.  IIG.)  Ueinarehut 
ph'ailtd  agaiuil  him,  in  behaJf  of  NtcDnucbiu. 
(DioiiyB.  lltmarck.  ToLiL  p.  US.) 

3.  A  liacedaeuiDtiian  thcloridaa  twice  nfecnd 
to  by  Seneca  {Stttnor.  ii.  ad  exlr.  Ctmiivwr,  iii, 
-Of  ad  cxtr.)     In  Ihe  Isttor  i«SHge,  he  vLU  him 

0;exi.  der  O'rirdi.  BmdL  f.   lUH)  c»U»  him  VVi- 

girding  a  report  that  no  nut  could  iJerp  on  liie 
inlniid  ofAegue,  Hcred  to  I'uH-iilon,  on  acconnl  of 
the  god'*  appenmnce  on  Ihe  itland.  by  the  8cho- 
liation  Ap..ll.  Ithod.  i.  831.  [W.M.G.) 

MCO'C'tlKD.N  (Nwsiif>»»').   I.  King  of  5a- 


of  Alfi.ujdct  fmm  Kgypl,  rppiiirwi  lo  Tyre  to  nay 
homage  tu  llial  monarch,  whiTe  h"  didiiiguilllnd 
himielf  by  the  magnibcemv  wbich  be  dujikyed  in 


KICODEMUS.  Il»l 

fumiahins  the  ihcotrieil  eihibiliaui.  {Vlat.  Altr. 
'IS.)  After  the  dcalh  of  Alexander  ha  took  pat! 
wilh  Pldemy  againtl  Antigonua,  and  in  S.O.  3IA, 

and  Menelaua,  ihe  genenta  of  PloJemy,  in  effecting 
Ibe  reduction  of  ihoie  citiet  of  Cypiut  Khich  hod 
eipouaed  the  oppeaite  caote.  la  reluni  far  iheH 
■enicea  be  lubw^oently  obtained  fnim  Ptolemy 
Ihe  leirilorira  of  Citium,  Lapelhui,  Ceiyneia.  oikI 
Marion,  in  ndditioD  ID  hie  own,  and  wu  enlnuied 
with  the  chief  command  over  the  whole  ialand, 
(Diod.  lii.  59,  6-^,  19.)    We  know  nnlhing  of  ihs 

Salami*,  by  Daneliiul  (B.  c.  306),  or  the  gHat 
■carlighl  thai  liiUawcd  it,  it  teema  pinbabhi  thai  he 

peraonal  anecdote  Iranunilted  to  vi  of  NicocfHn 
ia  bii  pulling  Id  death  in  a  barbarooi  mannei  the 

of  hi*  viiit  to  Aleandnr.  (Cic.  TVjc  iL  33.  <U 
Nil  Dor.  iil  33  ;  Pint  lO  IVrt.  p.  449  ;  Diog. 


2.  A  Cypnan  who  fumied  i 
life  of  Evagoraa  L,  king  of  Si 
lected  and   arrealed,    but  au' 


deugn  Bgniotl  tbo 


Maenalua  in  Areadih  mode  atalue*  of  the  Olympic 
victor*  AsdroUhenei,  Aniiiichna,  and  DamOHnl- 
dH  ;  one  of  Athena,  dedioalnd  by  the  Klnuit ) 
and  one  of  K>ku1m,  aa  a  yonth,  killing  the 
Nernnui  lion  wilh  hi>aRawa,drili<iitnlat  Otymuk 
by  Uippoiion  DfTanotum.  (Paiia.  v.  C.  g  I,  ««. 
g  5,  TL  6.  t  1,  3.  M,  I-  ^  t  *■),  5<n»  Andfv 
iLhtnei  conqoeied  in  the  pDnmliDia  in  the  SOtb 
Olympiad,  b.  c  4:iO(Tbue.  v.  4D),  the  date  ef  Nieo- 
damoa  may  be  jilawd  about  thai  Lioa.      I  P.  It.) 

NICODB'UUS  (N«Miu»».  hialoriaO.  1.  A 
tynnl  af  Centoripa  in  Sldly,  who  waa  drina  oul 
by  Tiooleon,  B.  c.  33S.     (Diod.  ivi.  HZ) 

3.  An  AUwnian  of  the  d«i»Aphidtiaa,apaniBDl 
of  Eubnluh  He  wai  murilercil  hy  Ariatanhat, 
ibe  aon  of  Motchua.  Di'moathenea,  [or  nn  other 
Iraaon  apparently  than  that  be  waa  Dp[iu*iHi  la  Ibe 
party  of  Knbolu*,  wa*  luapected  of  having  bavn 
piivy  10  lUe  munlec  (Dem.  MM.  p.  H'J  ;  SriaL 
I'ljM^.  ad  p.  34B  ;  Deiuanb.  c.  IMi.  o.  21,  e<L 
Reuke). 

A  man  of  the  tuune  af  Nicsdemn*  alao  finree 
in  the  tpeech  of  tioaiu,  wtfd  tw  Xiif^iv  aASpw. 

3.  A  Mnaauan.  laaoiinord  by  Plutarrfa  (Omb. 
PL  8£2,  h),  who  tnntraatahia  political  laaglvei      ' 
(behodlintHpoiieedtbeeauvorCi       '  '  " 
ward*  tbat  of   Dpoatriua)   with  t 


Demg 


if  KIbsai 


IbyPbU 


bend  of  aaenlioan'  ta  Kome,  a.c.  !R7.     IPoljb. 
uiil  1,  7.)  [C  V.  M.1 

NICODE'MUS  (NusDflfiai),  of  ileiKUia, 
Seren  epigtama  wnttni  by  him  hav*  by  an  in- 
adiirtuiM  of  Rtnixk  bmi  aUrihutml  to  Niso- 
demua,  the  pbyiiciaa  of  timytna.  Thar  an  tt 
the  childith  cbua  of  atHgnuB*.  akUad  jvrm]*^ 
«erra,  oi  dauwiUM,  hi  which  tbo  tmtm  f 
Ibe  lame,  Ihouah  each  didicb  be  md  &<ni  Bid 
lo  bcgintiinc,  lulHid  of  frara  iMginuing  to  ttiL 
Tb»  rpijrnimii  of  Nin>dt4iiUB  aiuaial  of  two  lum 

bacn  priiicifiaUy  iuacriptiout  fur  alalius  and  |il» 


11U2 


NIC(ILAU& 


lurei.  Uiulh.  CrMK.  vol.  iii.  p.  91,  vol.  liii.  f.»i3, 
«d.  Jicbu.)  [W.  M.  0.] 

NirOlWBl'S  (NoiiSwfOt),  anatiTearMiin- 
tiiirin,  who,  with  Ihe  addcc  of  Uiagmu  Ibe  Hrliui, 
auli-d  »  lawgiiec  in  hii  uiive  ciij.  (Aetun, 
|-.//.ii.'JS,)  [C.P.M.] 

Xli:OLAX'S  (NurJ;^r>i,  NmiAiui),  hiiuricBl. 
I.  t\t\vftt,f  nt'Lio,  Ihu  HpinsB.  (llcrud.  vii.  1.14.) 

•2.  Sun  nT  llulii,  wu  nuMmttd  villi  Anmntut 
ill  Ilia  nnbita»;  tu  I'urna,  In  B.C.  4S0,  anil,  logr- 
wiih  hiiii,  nut  piit  10  deatli  Iqr  tlie  Athi-nimiik 


lAsi 


rrs.1 


■t.  A  dfmcusin.  vim  I 
Willi  Atiiriu.  but  M  ill 
nidrjXDiiml  to  penuade 
tliv  Atbi'Mian  jituunen. 

4.  An  Aiituliaii,  and  B 
(Phi1n]ntnr>.  In  B.C  319  n  find  bim  li»i<-|iing 
I'tnlpnin'i!!,  wliirh  vn*  lirld  by  the  tmilarThmdotui, 
who  hod  revulitil  frum  Ptalciny  W  Anltoeboi  the 
tireaL  Nicnlaim,  hiiirem',  itiniidoned  the  urge 
uii  the  a|>)iniiich  nf  tlir  ijjriiin  king  [LxnoaAs]. 
Ill  Ihe  Mine  jna  lie  did  inut'h  lowardi  baffling  (he 
iLttoiiipt  DfAiiliuchui  Ml  Dura  or  Don  in  Pboo- 
iiii;iu,  by  H-nding  cuiiKtHnt  luccoun  Id  tht  beiicgrd. 
IniLi'. -JlUhi  wuiiiivHtvdby  I'Mlnny  with  Iho 
(iilvenM  nuunmiid  in  Civbi'iijrrin.  aa  a[>p(Miilnii!Ot 
fully  wanaiitiil,  aRording  to  Pulybiun,  by  hii 
iDitiuiry  MUTirnn-  and  bmvvry.  lie  wai,  how- 
vtif,  diil>id|E(d  by  Aaliarhiu  and  hii  gm«f>l> 
fnmi  a  itning  inniiion  which  he  liiid  liken  up  be- 
tM'Hii  Ills  iDiijie  III  Mount  I.ibaiiut  and  Ibc  wa 
luait  Ibo  tavn  of  PurphyrHin.  and  wu  oUigrd  lo 
mtk  nifty  iii  a  pfwipiuitc  tlijiht  Inwnrd*  ^idon. 
It  may  be  cnnjcclui-:d  ihal  nfter  thia  he  dcicncd 
10  Antiochm:  al  leaat,  we  find  the  name  of  Nico- 
laui  of  Aetnlia  mmlinned  nuinng  the  gemmli  of 
ihe  Syiinn  king  in  hi*  cmnpnigii  in  Ilvminia,  R.  t'. 
30!».    O'l'lyb.  V,  01,  Bfi,  «U,  6!1.  tUO.)      [E.  E.] 

NICUIjA'L'S  (Ni«iiA»0<  liloraiy.  Nicolavt 
U  the  tuuar  of  a  great  niitny  writer*  and  rccle- 
>ia*titi  in  the  time*  of  the  Byioniine  empire,  bul 

Ih'Ii.k'.  a  full  lilt  of  thiin  ii  gitua  in  Foliri.iiu 
(IlM.Gmrt.  v..l.«i.  p.-:Hi;). 

J.  AKTAH.tsnA  ( 'ApTaeiir)i|[),  of  gmyma,  of 

iiii>iTi|>t  ' KfTotaaiitt,  dfH0fi<|Tuidt  ■■)  i/tniitjftiit 
6  'Paeia.  lie  wat  ihe  anihor  of  a  work  on  the 
url  nf  oiuntino  with  the  linger*  ("Ex^iwrt  tw 
imcTvKutM  lUifOu),  which  fau  be«i  publi*lii'<l  by 
P.  Morel,  Piirl*,  llil4  i  Pofiin.  r<i(nia  Una. 
J-aLvm  fa  Mukhoi,  p.  44!t,  Home,  1G73  ;  J.  A. 
Fabric.  fMerTr.  ■'■  mria  /jxa  .\'.ri  T,^m.  y.  159, 
ilanib.  1 7 13 1  and  J.  (1.  Schneider,  K.iB!iaitJifmcai, 
p.  477.  (ilvhull,  (I'trhirila  iter  GnieiueHtM  Lil- 
limlMr,  ToL  iii.  pp.  .1J.-.— 3)7.) 

3.  Caiukiljii.      ICiaAllLA!!.] 

1    CH.imi..lSnVLiri       [CMJLr..CONDVL»l,] 

iN<irt.i.  of  which  he  na*  [la- 


Irinrch  f 


>   III 


inil  lettrni,  of  which  an  aciinuil  ii  giien  by 
I'aie.  (Vnw.  IliH.  IJI.  vol.  ii.  p.  15G,  ed.  IkitiL  ; 
Fabric.  HiU.  r.-nnv.  ToL  xi.  p.  2U5.) 

.1.    1>AUA»-KMX      ll>AM.lHHNL-i] 


9.  Of; 


10.  Of 

11.  M' 

12.  Pi 
IS.  Pi 
U.  Ri 
15.  Si 
Iti.  Of 
17.  Th 

biter  hall 
cini.  Suid 


1  All. 
lo  Abi-t 
half  of  tb 
awnA  - 
which  waj 
liliak  ;  ai 
bv  'Abdb 
S7)  ;  and 

ligihilia." 

I,i|«.  IB4 


NICOLA  us. 

V.  77.)  Tti*  ii  no  donbl  tha  Nicobai 


NlCOMACniDES. 


1IH3 


■■  [>■  Philo 
3.  Nici 


(/fi 


iphis  Ariilotetii"  uqiuird  bj  llhiu* 

4,  toLi.  [i,22B.ifd.  UOKl. 
lui  MprpMu  {N.h^Abw  d  MiitH4~j>,  or 
il-Duker),  the  uilhor  of  a  Gmk  phar- 


>lMbly  Ihe  ume  phyuciu  who  ii  mcDIiDrisd  I; 
vrgiui  Acropolita  u  bajng  cmincgii  in  h»  pro- 
>iun,  but  Terr  ignonnt  at  natiu^il  philotophj. 
ByxHl.  F.  39,  p.  34,  rd.  Puis.  IU5I.)     Ho 


of    J« 


>  III.  Vmt 


Nicaea,  when  lh«  cclipM  of  Um  Kin  look  pl«c 
((X^  6.  1241),  that  thoitlj  piHcdtd  th«  doth  of 
lh«  empreu  Irene.  Here  he  wu  held  in  greni 
Fiinnn  b;  ihe  emperor,  and  Mlained  Ihe  dignii;  of 
Actitniio*  <ld.  MJ.;  ko  tUd.  if  Ant.  p.  Gil,  b.). 
All  tbi*  ngTHi  Tery  well  with  the  MalterBd  uolim 
of  hie  dale  uid  hii  perwHul  hlitorv  Ihal  ue  find 
in  hie  own  work.  He  meptioni  Mee^«  (he  joanger 
(iixii.  117,  p.  706).  who  died  *.  i>.  lOJa  ^ 
■■  Michael  Angclu)  rrgxlii"  <i.  395,  p.  420),  who 
i>  probnbly  the  firtt  emperor  of  tho  fiiniily  of  tha 
]*aJA«iIogi,  ojid  began  to  reign  A.  D.  1  -ti(r ;  **  Pspa 
Nicolaui"  (11.  9,  p.  46S),  who  eeeitit  u  be  Hope 
Nicholni  III.,  wlio  begin  lo  reign  A.  D.  1277i 
■nd  -Domimii  Jcnne."  {r.  103,  p..^7S),  Bnii 
-  hlagiitcr  Jnhnnnu  -  (iiiii.  99,  p.  i03 1,  whs  » 
pmbably  Jc  ■   -  i.     .■     .    ■ 


«nth  ( 
•iiiled  or  11 
bIvi  Alciand 
whence   he 

lti>  work  hu  h 
Lailn   with    the   I 


«{« 


.  IS,  p.  6.S7),  and 
.1..  17.  pp.  412,  612), 
(ailed   Micolaua   Altr- 


'  kiid  hai  oflen 
work  of  Nicalaui 
it  may  uudj-  be 


I    2500    I 


madi&il  fonnuUe, 
n  and  object,  while 
other  contaiin  only  about  150  fonnnJae 
iged  nlphnbelioilly.  The  work  of  Nicolaui 
posiliit  h.ia  a  aliorl  preface  by  the  anihor,  ihii 
none;  in  Ihii  work  there  are  •ometimea  inen- 
•A  KTeml  inodri  of  preparing  Ihn  Bune  raedi- 
in  the  other  ncier  more  than  one :  both 
i>  begin  with  (he  farmnht  called  "Auna 
mpoailion  of  the  diHerent 


mption.  .       _ 

ihiua  Mytepiui  J)  eiidently  wnitcr 
nlhcr.  which  it  frequently  coplea,  ai 
■ar  to  hnve  been  io  popular  in  the  D 
t  ehieriv  conipiled  iToni  former  » 
sin.  fvcral  foolid        ' 


The  1 


\h\\.  W>.  Ingolst.  by  J.  Agricola  Anunonina, 
and  afirrwardi  by  Leonh.  Fucha,  BuiL  1549, 
r..1.  tranilntrd  from  a  much  more  complete  MS. 
Thia  inuiiUtinn  Is  inivrled  ia  Ihe  lecDnd  TalBine 
of  n.  Stepheni'i  -Medicae  Artii  Principea.- 
P.-iria,  fill.  1.S67;  and  hn*  been  aeveral  Ihnei  R- 
prinled.  (See  Fabric  UU.  Unre.  tul  xiil  p.  4. 
't.  1    Chmilant,  Ilamii.  dtr  Bidahiadt 


/"■"'r.. 


olaiis  commiinly  called  Prarpotilia,  to 
h  him  from  Nicolaui  Myrepiiii,  waa  al 
"f  iho  celebrated  medical  achool  al 
n  ihi'  former  linlfof  Ihe  Iwelfth  cenlnry. 


quired  conaiderablu  wealth,  a  _...__ 

principal  phyaician  of  hia  age.  He  !a  aOBUtunva 
aaid  to  be  ti>e  aulhot  nf  iwo  phtnnutuiltal  woriuk 
B  large  one  called  "  Aniidotarinm  Magnum."  of 
"Nicolana  Majnr"  (or  iWo^..),  for  the  na*  of 
dmggiita.  and  a  aaaller  aiw,  chiaNy  uied  by  phyu- 
ciniia.  and  called  "Antidotarinni  Puium,"  or  *■  Ni- 
colnua  Minor"  (or  Parwm),  Thia,  banter,  f- 
p«ui  to  be  a  miaiake  that  hu  ariaon  froa 
confoundiag  hia  work  with  thai  of  Nicolaiia  My- 
lepaiia.  thoirgh  (aa  we  haio  teen)  they  an  toully 
diSrienl  b»ka,  ihovgh  limling  of  Ibe  unie 
aubjecl.  The  -AnMdoUriom"  ia  wiittcB  in 
t^tiu,  and  waa,  during  Ihe  middle  agee,  on*  «f 
■■^ -""   '■"         '  -'        ibjeet     ll  wu 


lint  p 


n  1471,4 


quenUy  (eprinlnd  ii  _ 

onliiriea.  Maltbaeua  Plalwiua  wrote  a  odid- 
sientanron  ihe  woric,  which  la  aheD  printed  with  il, 
A  very  fall  account  of  ibe  waiV.  and  Ihi  hiUli*. 
graphical  qaeaijena  nbling  to  it,  la  Io  be  fimnJ 
in  Ibe  teeond  rdliion  of  Chnalant'a  Hamlt..  dir 
BUritrhmU  Itir  JJt  Atllm  Mtdiem.    [W.A.O.] 

NICOLA'US,  aa  Albanian  aenlptor,  wliD*> 
name  i>  ioaoibed,  lenlhai  with  ifaal  of  Crilon,  on 
a  colotaal  Caryatid,  bund  In  17G6  In  lh>  Tineyaid 
af  tbe  hoDae  Slrniii.  near  Rome,  ou  Ihe  Appian 
mad.  WiiickelminD  aaoibe*  ihe  work  la  Ihe 
lim-  of  Cieero,  MUller  to  Ihat  of  ihe  AslonioM. 
(Winckelmann,  OtKk,  d.  Kmit.Vk.  ti.  1.  1.  t  14  ; 
Miiller,  ArrhiUU.  d.  A'.atf,  (  204,  0.  5.)        [P.  8.1 

NICO'LOCJIUS  (N«A>ve))'  1.  A  Uodat- 
monion,  whom  Antalcidaa  left  at  Epheaua  aa  Tiea- 
admiral  (JiTirrrskid)],  in  n.  c.  3HH,  while  he  went 
himielf  lo  negetiate  wiih  the  Peraian  couil  [Ak> 
TALiiDAi].  Nicoloehua,  tailing  from  Epheaua  lo 
the  aid  of  Abjdiia  againat  the  Aibeniana.  atepped 
al  Tenedaa,  nhcre  he  ranged  Ihe  lasd  and 
exacted  n  aiipply  of  money  ftum  Ihe  inhabiianta, 
Tbe  Athenian  generali,  IphitTaira  and  Dlolimua, 
wet* preparing  lo  auctour  Tiiiedoi,  but,  whtu  they 
heaid  of  tbe  arriral  of  Nicoloehua  al  Abydua,  they 
aailed  bum  the  CherwiDewa  and  blockaded  bim 

.1B7.  pnl  an  end  to  Ihe  blockade,  and  wreaUd  (hni 
ihe  enemy  the  eoDiDtand  of  Ihe  tea.  Id  a.  c  B75 
Nicoloehua  waa  appoinied  admiial,  and  tenl  sgl  ts 
act  agunat  Timothrnt  in  tha  Ionian  ■(*.  With  a 
force  itrieriar  In  noniber  to  that  of  Ihe  Alhenlana, 
he  gate  them  bailie  neuAlriia,  on  the  Anmaniaa 
eoaai,  and  waa  defeated  i  bnl.  aoon  after,  ha  wat 
reinforced  with  lix  Aiabrvcian  ahipa,  and  again 
challenged  Tinioiheua.  Hit  challenge  mu  sol 
Ihen  aKrpied  ;  but  it  waa  not  long  before  Timo- 
llieoa,  haling  reGiWd  hii  galUiya  and  increaatd  hi« 
fleet,  by  an  addition  Anm  Cari:yia,tD  leTenty  ebipti 
decitiTetj  commanded  |he  tea.  (Xen.  hA.  t.  1. 
^6,l,2i,ta^^.  M  G5,  be  i  Sdin.  ad  lot  ; 
Polyaoo.  iiL  10 ;  eonip.  Rehdonli,  I'A  Ipi.  Oubr. 
-■  ■'  'iLi7.) 


NICOMA  CHIDES  {ii^u*K!tv,),  an  Atb»> 
nian.  whom  Xeuophoa  iutroducea  in  the  Meom- 
nbilia  (iiL  t).  aa  not  ■  little  dliMiliseed  at  the 
eledion  of  one  Anlialhene*  10  be  general  In  pra- 
ferniee  to  himieU;  and  aju  aa  aomewhal  puHM 
by  tbe  atti^mpl  of  SocTfilpa  to  ahqw  thai  a  good 
hflnte-ke^er  potatea  the  main  qnalifieaiinne  (or  a 
miiilaiy  commander.  ['^''-1 
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NTCOMACIIUS. 


NICO  MACIIUS  (NiKoVaxos).     1.  One  of  ilie 
sr>ns  of  M.'ichaon,  the  son  of  Aesi'tilapius,  by  Aiiti- 
cN'in,  tlie  dau;,'hUT  of  Dioch'S,  king  of  IMierae,  in 
]^Iessenia.     According  to  Pausanias  (iv.  30.  §  2), 
ho  Bucceeilod  to  the  kingdom  after  the  death  of  his 
jirandfathcr,  togetlier  with   his  brother  Ciorj^asus, 
and   is  therefore  placed  by  some  in   the  twelfth 
contury  li.  r.     Both  brothers  followed  the  example 
of  their  father,  by  practisinj»  the  art  of  healing,  for 
which   they  received    divine   honours   after   their 
death,  and  had  a  sanctnary  at  Pherae,  founded  by 
Isthmius,    the   son   of  (ilaucu:)    (id.  iv.   X   §  G). 
Snida-s  («.  i\  Uiko/jl.)  says  he  w^jis  a  native  of  Sta- 
geini,  in  Macedonia  ;  but  it  is  not  likely  that  this 
city  wii8  then  in  existence.     lie  also  KH^ms  to  say 
that  he  wrote  six  books  on  medicine  ('larpiica), 
and  one  on  natunil  science  {^v(riK<i)  ;  but  this  is 
pn>l>ji])ly  incorrect.     In  fact  Nicomachus  must  Ihj 
regarded  as  a  purely  mythical  personage.  According 
trtllermippuft  (ap.  Diog.  Laert.  v.  1.  §  1),  he  was 
the  ancestor  of  Nic«)marhu54,  the  father  of  Aristotle. 
2.  The  father  of  Aristotle,  who  belonged  to  the 
family  of  the  Asclepiadat*,  and  was  descc^nded  from 
Nicomachus,  the  son  of  ^lacliaon.    lie  had  another 
son    named    Arimnestus,   and  a  daughter  named 
Arimneste,  by  his  wife  Phaestis,  or  Phaestias,  who 
was  al>o  descended  from  Aesculapius.     He  was  a 
native  of  Stageini,  and  the  fiiend  and  physician  of  j 
Amyntas  II.,  king  of  Macedonia,  K.  c.  ,'jy 3— 30*9. 
lie  was  perhaps  the  auth(»r  of  the  works  attributed 
(apparently)  by  Suidas  to  his  ancestor,  the  stm  of 
Machaon.    (Suid.   s.  i\  'AptrrToreAT^y,  NikJ/lcoxoj  ; 
Annnon.  in  viln  AristoL  ;    Diog.  Laert.  v.  1.  §  1. ; 
Uionvs,    Ik'    Dt'.uutsth,  et  Ari^ot,    §  .5  ;    Joiuin. 
Tzetz.  C/iiL  X.  727).  [W.  A.  O.J 

NirO'MACFIl'S  (TiiK6naxos\  a  scribe  at 
Atlieusj  (ypa|x^laT(vs)^  rose  to  citizenship  from  a 
bervile  origin,  if  we  may  believe  the  sUitements  in 
the  speech  of  Lysias  against  him.  According  to 
the  sanh!  authority  he  was  entnisted  with  a  com- 
nii>»MiMi  to  tnir.'jcribe  the  laws  of  Solon,  a  period  of 
four  months  Immuj^  allowed  him  for  the  purpose  ; 
but  he  extended  the  time,  on  various  pretences,  to 
six  years,  and  lirove  a  pn>Htalile  trade  by  tamper- 
ing with  the  laws,  in  the  way  of  interpolation  or 
omifision,  as  it  suited  his  sevend  employer*.  In 
particular,  he  lout  himself  to  the  intrigues  of  the 
jdigarchical  party,  in  n.  c.  40.'),  and  fabricated  a 
law  giving  power  to  the  council  to  take  c<»gnis:ince 
of  the  alh-ged  otVence  of  ('LKorH<»N.  Notwith- 
standing, h«)\vever,  his  services  to  tlie  oligarchs,  he 
was  olilim'd  to  fly  from  Athens  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Thirty.  On  the  re-establishment  of 
democnu  V  he  seems  to  have  bi-en  again  employed 
in  the  transcription  and  reu'istering  of  the  law*, 
and  it  wa-*  for  misconduct  in  the  execution  of  this 
duty  that  he  was  visited  with  the  prosecutiim  for 
wiiich  the  spt»ech  of  Lysijis  was  written.  (Xen. 
/A//,  i.  7.  ^  35  ;  Iivs.  e.  A)/i,r.  p.  130,  r.  \intm.)  '. 
It  was  j>erhaps  the  same  Nicomachus  who  is  m«"n- 
tioned  by  Aristophanes  {/imi.  loOJ)  as  a  irti/no-Tify 
— cue  of  thos«.«  whose  business  it  was  to  lew  extra- 
ordinary  supplies  (sj'e />/'•/.  cf  Ant.  ».  r. ) — and 
to  wlioni  Pluto  is  made  to  bend,  throuch  Aeschylus, 
a  present  of  a  rope,  with  an  urgrnt  demand  for  his 
early  appt-arince  in  the  regjouh  K'low.  The  Ni- 
comachus also  mentioned  In'  Is(»crates  (e.  Ciiilim. 
pp.373,  374)  may,  perhaps,  have  In'cn  the  same 
person.  [K.  K.J 

NU'O'MAC'IirS  {fiiKouaxoiX  a  son  of  Aris- 
totle liy  the  tl.ive   llerpvllib.     We  are   dtslitule 


NICOMACHUS. 

of  any  particulars  of  his  life.     The  fo 

are  merely  indicated  by  their  sever 

From  the  will  of  Aristotle,  as  gircn 

we  infer  that  Niconiachns  was  a  Tn< 

the  will  was  made,  mid  that  he  was 

to  the  care  of  tutors  therein   named, 

the  discretion  of  Nicnnor,  Aristotle's 

We  are  told  by  the  same  aiithori 

phrastus  was  his  teacher.     Eusebius  ( 

states   that,  while   still  yoang,  he 

(Diog.  Laert.  v.  1, 12,  35  ;  Euseb.  i. 

NtK6fjMxo^-)     II®  inust  have  lived  ab 

His  name,  as  an  author,  has  beo 

with  that  of  his  illustrious  fiither.     C 

V.  5)  and   Ijae'rtius  (viii.  88)  M*vm  t 

him  certain   ethical  writings   that 

ascribed  to  Aristotle.     Some  modem 

assented  to  this,  but  on  slender  gmu 

BiN.  Graec.  vol.  iii.  p.  262.)     It  is  i 

see  how  the  mistake  may  have  arisei 

of  the  moral  writings  of  Aristotle  bet 

of  'Hdord  Nifco/xaxc^o,  why  we  cann< 

ther  the  father  to  named   them,  as  i 

his  affection  to  his  young  son,  or  ' 

derived  their  title  from  being  after 

and  commented  on  by  Nicomachus.  ] 

this  work,  p.  331,  ]u''H0iKd  Eu8f{M«M 

reason  is  rendered  not  iniprobuhle 

cumstance  mentioned  by  Suidas  (/.  c. 

machus  wrote  six  books  (probably  a  < 

ethics,    and    a    comment   on   his    f 

Tltpl  Trjs  pvciK^s  *AKpod<T€tgs.    Hence 

between   the  editor  and    common tai 

original  author.  [' 

NICO'MACHL'S  (Niwrfjuaxof ),  H 

dramatic  poets  of  the  name  have  bc«n  i 

Suidas  («.  r.).  The  whole  question  re] 

has  been  examined  minutely  by  Mei 

Com.  O'raec.  vol.  i.  pp.  75,  &c.,  496,  ^ 

shall  briefly  give  his  views ,  as  proba 

supported  by  his  authorities. 

1.  A  tragic  poet  of  Alexandria  in 
according  to  Suidas.  He  was  a  con 
Kuripides  and  Theugnis,  b.  u  4*25,  wi 
comjvted,  and  successfully,  contrary 
expectation.  We  may  infer  from  th« 
Suidas  that  the  play  which  gained  k1 
on  the  subject  of  Oedipunw  He  wrol 
to  Suidas,  eleven  tragedies.  But  his  1 
conUiins  two  comedies.  As  corrected 
it  contains  the  following  subjects :  — 
Kriphyle,  Gerj'onen,  Aletides,  Neoptol 
Oedipus  llii  Kxcidiimi  sive  Polyxena 
Alcmaeon,  and  Teucer,  the  last  three 
a  trilogy.  He  was  of  no  great  repnt 
language  of  Suidas  implies.  Only  fou 
main  that  can  be  traced  to  him. 

2.  A  comic  poet  of  the  time  of 
n.  r.  4*20.  To  him  are  doubtful 
( Athen.  viii.  3(>4,  a,  where  he  de* 
6  pvdfiiK6s\  the  comedy  of  Xefptfy,  an 
*.!•.  MrroAAfTs,  p.*24*J)  the  comedy  of 
usually  assigned  to  Pherecrates. 

3.  A  poet  of  the  new  comedy.  The  E 
haps  the  M*TtK€aivov(reu,  both  attrihuti 
Nicomai*hus  by  Suidas,  and  another,  tl 
were  probably  written  by  him.  Of 
have  an  extract,  consisting  of  forty-t 
Athcnaeus  (vii.  p.  200,  e.),  containing 
dialogue,  wherein  a  cook  majniities  the 
of  his  ofhce.   (Meuieke,  vol  v.  p.  58 


N1C0MACHU3. 


NICOUACHUii. 


tha  lial  ve  hkie  li 


pFMeciHl  llj  SlolHCUa. 
SII3:Slob.  tdLu.  p.&!l, 
ni«(u.  p.Ga.a.)  three 


cd.  Oiiuford.)    Athenuui 

lioM,  and  (u.  p.  701,  t)  , 

[I.  5S7i  la.),  from  playi  of  NicauuKhu,  vboK 


Then  on  UTenI 
nun*.  By  otie  af  il 
vaithquake  whidi  d 


ubiliyl  PL) 
luliK  of  Pluua 

,^-  iliLii  pdtiihnd 
IB  fATthquaVi^  iJt   Lfii:  hriur  oJ 

Kobt.)     Noi.l..',v<'kijnw  «ho 

uui  (li.  1^(711.  ^i.>,i>iough  thii 


,  qtuttcd  liy  Alhe- 


NicolDAchui  of  Qeiu 


Tbi 


(W.M.G.] 

NlCO'MAi.'l[l'S  (M.<ri»iaxD(  Ti^un)!^,  or 
rtfxuinfi),  Qilit'i]  (/>  rutriiiu,  fnon  hu  notira  placs, 
Geraaa  in  AmLJiL,  ivoi  ■  Pjtbagorewi,  and  Ihfl 
wriler  of  >  life  of  Pjltutgoiu,  now  loiL  Hi*  dite 
u  inferred  tram  hu  mention  of  ThnwjUui,  who 
liTcd  under  Tiberiiu.  He  wroM  on  uitlimeik  nnd 
muiic,  and  u  the  DuUeit,  we  bdierc,  of  thoie 
whoK  n*nm  became  bye-worda  id  cspnaa  (kill  in 
computation.  In  the  Philopatria  it  the  phi 
" yon  niunbet  liki    ■"  '"  "    " 


■ludiet,  in  the  iifieenih  and  aiiKenth  cenlurii^*  ; 
but  indireetl)-,  nueihiiis.  in  bii  irithmetiral  work. 
ia  no  more  thuii  Ih.-  nbhrcialor  of  the  lorgei  wrrk 
of  Nicomachu^.  tj-iw  li>ai.  Th«  neve^euding  dit 
tinction  of  iikTrtii:  nuius  by  luunea  (tefl  AVnAvra, 
eld  appJlalio,„  i.r.  in  the  SujiplemeDt  to  the  Peni 
CyclopMdi»)i  l!  the  remote  ainMqmaioe  of  Nw 
machni  having  been  a  PythikgomuL 

The    Htuii    worka    nf    Niconmchut    ue : - 
1.  'ApiSjuTut^i  tluayuTSiSiff^'aB,  llieh™»»twii 
on  arithmetic     It  waa  priuttd  (Or.)  by  Chriilt 
Wechel,Paru,153R,4lo;alaD,af<<rlhetilsii%iiiu 
ArilJimtlicae,   attnbuled  la   lAinh[icbiui.   Leipii 
1617,  8to.    a  IdUn  Tenian  hy  one  Appaleioi 
loat,  aa  alao  varioua  commeniariea,  of  which  only 
fnigmenta  remain.  2.  'Etx'V^iw  iwHwut^i  M^a 
$,  a  work  on  muaic,  lint  printed  (Or.)  by  JMi. 
Meuniua,  in    hia  collection,  Leyden,    1616,  41a, 
and  aflecwarJ    in    the    collec^n   of  MriboDiiut, 
{_0t.  Lat.),  Amaterdam,  JGi2,  4to;  and  ^aiii  in 
IheworkaofMcriniiiiby  Liui>i,Fk>nnce,l7l&,f(d. 


Pjlhugotr 


NicDmachoi. 

I 

Arialodea, 


n^Lta,  reff^md  to  by  lamblichDa  . 
•r  won  on  iriiiic,  ptumiieil  by  Nicomachu 
if,  and  aiipareiitJy  ivfrmd  lo  by  Kalociua  in 
inment  on  [he  iphen  and  cylindec  of  Anhi- 

;  aioAayoiruivii  dfiiBiarruni,  meotioncd  by 
ja,  but  n  diircieni  woih  from  that  rtboTc 
d  to ;    T^x*^  dfiiOiirrriitit  the  larger  worii 

noted,  diiiliicliiely  menliontd  by  Pbotina  i 


other  _ 

Ariilodemoa  and  Ariatoclei  occor.  (Coinp.  the 
A-BHtUoU,  for  1 S33,  p.  I BS.) 

Nicomachua  Sounahed  under  Aiubalua  of 
^yon,  and  Philip  of  Maevdoniu.  He  may  Ihett- 
lore  be  phiced  at  B.  c  30(1,  and  Dnwnrik  lie  waa 
lui  elder  raniemponry  of  Apellea  and  Pmlngene^ 

He   ia   frnguently   mentioned    by   the    aodent 

that  in  hia  woiki.  aa  well  u  in  tboae  of  Kchion, 
Pmogene*.  and  Apellea,  etery  thing  waa  almidy 
pcrfNt.  iBnitta.  IB.)  Phiiarch  menllana  hia 
painting!,  with  tbo  puema  of  Homor,  aa  poaaaaaipg. 
In  dddition  10  their  Kme  and  gnee,  the  aMeoraiioe 
of  bating  been  eircalrd  with  litlle  toil  or  elTnrt. 
{TimoL  W.)  ViiruTiua  nientiona  him  H  UDOUg 
the  anlata  who  wan  pnvent*d  from  attaining  ta 
the  Tciy  higheal  EiuDr,  not  from  any  want  el  eklH 
or  indualcy.  but  from  ■nideiilal  dnnunManeH  (iii. 
/•nWHi.  i  2). 

I'liiiy  teUa  ua  that  Nicomachua  waa  one  of  iba 
artiata  who  uied  only  tour  culoun  (//.  N.  xxxr.  7, 
a.  M  :  ceiap.  llicL  ^  .led)/,  a...  CUena),  wid 
that,  like  Panhauua,he  uW  iha  Rreiriu  oekn  lu 
hia  ahadowa  {HM.  6.  v  31).  Ho  waa  onp  of  (be 
moat  npid  of  niintera.  Aa  «n  eiainple,  Pliny  n- 
latei  that.  hRTin(|  been  catmniniontd  by  ArietmliM 
to  paint  the  monunient  which  he  iraa  erecting  d 
the  poet  Teleatea,  Nico—'^ -     --'-'     — 

ang«  of  the  tynnt,  bi 
a  lew  daya  belore  the  i 
ha  tullillad  hii  engagm 
rapidity.     (P«n.  //.  K.  ai...  10.  *  «.  |  311 

Aa  hia  winka.  Pliuy  uenUoiia,  th*  lUpa  of  ¥t 
nrpiite,  which  an«  hung  aboire  the  diriiM  •( 
Youth  {JutnOai)  in  the  (ample  of  MiiMra.  en 
ihct.'opitol:  aVwWy  with  -  '-— ■■ '  -'■---• 


NICO'M 


rdirg 


to  the  commun  int  at  l'[iny)  a  Tbeban,  the  aeu 
and  diacipfe  iiF  the  pointer  Ariatvd«laUl^  iho  elder 
brother  and  inulirc  of  the  prmt  uainlei  Arialeidea, 
and  the  fnxhrt  and  luteher  of  Alialoclea.     (Plin. 

ii.N.iiLT.  io.a.3e.|ai) 

We  have  Ihu*  tlie  fallowiDg  alenuna: — 


Mied  fot  lla  Donatio*, 
with  no  Uaa  ahlll  thm 
.  *  «.  I  311 
the  lUpa  of  Pn> 


(gnadrisun  a  •Mimt  ninma), 

where  il  had  born  pland  liy  Phwei 

Diana :  Cybtle  riding  on  a  lien :  a  cvlebnled  pk- 


Phweua:  Apollo  and 


female  baccUanala.  aarpriaed  by  ■ 
itealing  upn»  then :  and  a  t^ylla,  at  Iti>nu<,  in  the 
temple  of  P»»(Piin.f.r.).  lU  waa  thefinlwlio 
p>iinledUlywawillit)iap/fa«{iUif.).  Pliny  alwi 
meutiana  hia  onKnlabed  |deM)t  of  tb*  TyndartJaa, 
amgiig  the  uaiapteB  of  unNniahed  work*  br  giaal 
maalen,  whiob  wen  mon  kixhiy  admlied  ihwi 
tien  tbcir  perfect  paititingik  (//.  M  utir.  1 1,  a. 
10.  S  41.)  Hia  diadplaia  wm  hie  Wotber  Ari> 
leidaa,  hie  tan  Ariateielaa,aiid  PbiloirDiaaf 
(Plin.  /.  e.  36.  4  33  i  b«l  e 


HOC 
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ment  of  thii  firticle),  and  alao  Coiybas  {iUl,  40. 

StflKieus  {Scrm.  61)  has  preserved  an  interest- 
ing saviug  of  Nicomachut.  An  amateur  remarking 
to  him  that  he  could  see  no  beauty  in  the  Helen 
of  Zeiixis,  the  painter,  replied,  *•  Take  my  eyes,  and 
a  goddess  will  be  revealed  to  you.^  The  same  an- 
Hiver  is  ascribed  by  Aelian  (  V,  if.  ziv.  47)  to  a 
certain  Nicostratus,  who  is  not  mentioned  else- 
wliore,  and  whose  name  is  therefore  probably  an 
error  for  Nicomachus. 

*2.  A  statuary  or  sculptor,  whose  name  appears 
on  a  marble  Imse  recently  discovered  in  Athens. 
From  the  fonn  of  the  letters,  the  date  of  the  in- 
scription is  supposed  to  fall  in  the  time  of  the 
earliest  successors  of  Alexander.  (Ross  and 
Thiertich,  in  the  KututblaU  for  1840,  p.  48.) 

3.  The  engraver  of  a  gem  representing  a  Faun 
sitting  on  a  tiger^s  skin.  (Bracci,  tab.  87  ;  Stosch, 
44.)  [P.  S.1 

NICO'MACIIUS,  METIUS  FALCO'NIUS, 
stood  second  on  tlie  roll  of  consular  senators  at  the 
death  of  Aurelian.  His  speech,  in  which  he  ui^ged 
Tacitus  to  accept  the  purple,  has  been  preserved  by 
Vopiscus.  (Vopisc  TacU.^;  TACiTua.)      [W.  R.] 

NICOME'DES  I.  (NiwMi|«nt).  l^»»»g  of  B»thy- 
nia,  was  tlio  eldest  son  of  Zipoetes,  whom  he 
AUccccdiHl  on  the  thn>ne,  D.  c.  '27H.  (Memnon, 
c.  20,  ed.  Orell.  ;  Clinton,  voL  iiL  p.  41 1.)  Like 
many  other  Eastern  potentates  it  appears  that  he 
commenced  his  reign  by  putting  to  death  two  of 
his  brothers,  but  the  third,  Zipoetes,  raised  an 
insurrection  against  him,  and  succeeded  in  main- 
taining himself  for  some  time  in  the  inde|)endent 
sovereignty  of  a  considerable  part  of  Jiithvnia. 
Meanwhile,  Nicomodes  wns  threatened  with  an 
invasion  from  Autiochus  I.,  king  of  Syria,  who 
liad  already  made  wur  upon  his  father,. Zipoetes, 
and  to  strengthen  himself  against  this  danger,  he 
cniiclu-Ied  an  alliance  with  Heracleia,  and  shortly 
nfUTwards  with  Antigonus  Gonatas.  The  threat- 
ened attack,  however,  passed  over  with  little 
injury.  Antiochus  actually  invaded  Bithynia,  but 
witlidrew  again  without  risking  a  battle.  It  was 
apparently  as  much  against  his  revolted  subjects 
.'(s  his  fi>rcign  enemies  that  Nicomedes  now 
railed  in  tlie  assirttance  of  more  powerful  auxiliaries, 
aii'l  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Gauls,  who, 
iinder  Lennnorius  and  Lutarius  were  arrived  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Bosporus,  and  were  at 
this  time  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Byiantium,  B.  r. 
'J 7 7.  Having  furnished  them  with  the  means  of 
crubsing  over  into  Asia,  he  first  turned  the  arms  of 
his  new  auxiliaries  against  his  brother,  Zipoetes, 
wliom  he  defeated  and  put  to  death,  and  thus  re- 
united the  whole  of  Bithvnia  under  his  dominion. 

■ 

( Memnon.  c  IG,  18,  19  ;  Li  v.  zxxviii.  16  ;  Justin. 
XXV.  2.)  Of  the  events  that  followed  we  have  little 
iafi»nnation  ;  it  is  pmlmble  that  the  Gauls  subse- 
fiui'utly  asHisted  Nicomedes  against  Antiochus 
(  I'm;;.  Pomp.  pro},  xxv  ;  comp.  Dmysen,  IleUeniMm. 
vol.  ii.  p.  178),  but  no  particulars  are  recorded 
eitlier  of  the  war  or  the  peace  that  terminated  it 
It  appears,  however,  that  Nicomedes  was  left  in 
the  uiulisturlied  posgession  of  Bithynia,  which  he 
eoiitiiuied  to  govern  from  this  time  till  his  death, 
and  which  rose  to  a  high  degree  of  power  and 
prosperity  during  his  long  and  poact^ful  reign.  In 
imiuition  of  so  many  otliers  of  the  (ireek  rulers 
of  Asia,  l)e  determined  to  fterpetuate  his  own  name 
bv   the  foundation  of  a  new  capital!,  and  the  site 
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which  he  choae,  in  the  immedrnto  n^fibovAwJ  sf 
the  Megarian  colony  of  Astema,  was  so  jodiciouslj 
selected  that  the  city  of  Nicomedeia  emtinii«d  it 
more  than  six  centnriea  to  be  one  of  the  richest 
and  most  flourishing  in  Asia.     (Mcmiion,  &  21 ; 
SStrab.   xii.  p.  563  ;  Steph.  By&  t.  NuroM^Js^k. 
who  erroneously  calls  Nicomedes  son  of  ZriUs ; 
Euseb.   Chron.  01.  129.    1  ;   Pkas.    t.  13.   |  7. 
TxeU.  Chil.  iiL  950.)    The  Ibandation  of  Ni» 
medeia  is  phiced  by  Eosebios  (/.  e  )  in  &  c  2S1 
The  duration  of  the  reign  of  Nicomedes  himsdf 
after  this  event  is  onknown,  but   his   death  is 
assigned  with  much  probability  by  the  Abbe  Srvia 
(3/ein.  <le  VAcud.  da  Iwaer.  timi.  xr.  p.  34)  It 
about  the  year  &  c.  250.     He  had  been  twisi 
married  ;  by  his  first  wife,  Ditisela,  a  Phrrgiui  by 
birth  (who  had  been   aecidentally    killed   by  a 
favourite  dog  belonging  to  the  king),  he  had  two 
stms,  Prusias  and  Ziblas,  and  a  dai^ghter.  Lyma* 
dm ;  but  his  second  wife,  Etaseta,  pennaded  kzB 
to  set  aside  his  children  by  this  fonncr  nianitgs. 
and  leave  his  crown  to  her  ofispring.     The  kaer 
were  still  infimts  at  the  time  of  his  death,  on  which 
account  he  confided  their  gtwrdianship  ly  his  wfl 
to  the  two  kings,  Antigonus  Oonatas  and  Ptol^y« 
together  with  the  free  cities  of  Heracleia,  Bfmn- 
tium  and  Gins.     But,  notwithstasdiny  this  pie> 
caution,  his  son  Zielss  quickly  established  himsdf 
on   the   throne.     [Ziklak}     (Memnon,  e.  JS; 
Arrian  ap.  Tiets.  CkU.  iiL  960 ;  Plin.  H.  X.  via. 
40  (61),  who  calls  the  fint  wife  of 
Consingis.)     It  is  probably  this  Nif 
sought  to  purchase  Rom  the  Cnidians  the 
statue  of  Venus,  by  Praxiteles,  by  offering  to  i 
the  whole  public  debt  of  the  dty.     (Plin.  H.  Xi 
111  39,  xxxvi.  4.  S  21.)  (E.  R  &] 

NICOME'DES  II.,  snmamed  EnruAVtM, kof 
of  Bithynia,  was  son  of  Pmsias  II.,  and  fbafih  ia 
descent  from  the  preceding;     He  is  fint  mmrismd 
as  accompanying  his  Csther  to  Ronw  in  &  c  167, 
where  they  were  favoumUy  rseeivcd  by  the 
(Liv.  zlv.  44)    At  this  time  he  must  have 
a  mens  child  ;  bnt,  as  he  grew  op,  the  popolarity  sf 
the  younff  prince  inenrred  the  jesloasy  of  Pmssa^ 
who,  wishing  to  remove  him  ont  of  dm  s%hl  of  the 
BithynLins,  sent   him  to   Rome  as  a  kind    of 
hostage.     Here  we  find  him  in  II  C  15S,  sa^ 
porting  the  ambssssdors  of  Pmsias,  who  witc  icnl 
to  defend  that  monarch  against  ths  ii—phiiiti  of 
Attains  II.,  king  of  Bithynia.    (Polybi  miL  26L1 
Nicomedes  n^mained  at  Rmne  tall  II  cl  1 49,  and 
hnd,  duiing  his  residence  there,  risen  to  a  hi^ 
place  in  the  favour  of  the  senate ;  hot  this  oaly 
served  to  increase  the  suspicions  and  cnai^  of 
Prusias,  who  at  length  denpatdied  Menas  to 
with  an  enibnssy  to  the  senate,  bat  with 
instmctions  to  eflect  the  sswisi nation  of  the 
But  Menas,  on  finding  the  frroar  which  Nil 
enjoyed  at  Rome,  instead  of  execndng  his  ii 
tions,  divulged  them  to  the  prince  himsflf,  and  in 
conjunction  with  Andronicos,  the  amhaisadiir  sf 
Attalus,  urged  him  to  dethrune  his  fisther,  who  had 
rendered  himself  by  his  vices  the  object  of  mifenal 
contempt  and  hatred.     Nicomedes  readily  liilsned 
to  their  snggwtions,  and  departing  secKtIy  from 
Rome  landed  in  Epeiius,  whcws  hs  openly  aasnmsd 
the  title  of  king,  and  proceeded  to  the  covrt  sf 
AtLiIns,  who  received  him  with  open 


prepared  to  support  his  pretensions  with  an  vmr 
Pmsias  almndoiied  by  his  snbjecta,  took  lefngr  ■ 
the  citadel  of  Nicaca,  from  whenee  be 
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honie  to  (uluil  Lilt  inlFrifiiiian  of  ihe  KUtp. 
IluL,  Rlihough  Ihnw  drpulio  wen  dHpalchcd  by 
llie  Ronuni  to  inmlii^ts  iba  raattrr.  thu;  nlu- 
loUclf  rrlired  without  effecting  uivthuig.  Tha 
inlubiunU  of  NicDmrdcim  wbcn  'Pnuiiu  bud 
taDjihl  prDlection,  opened  th«  gatu  ot  Ibt  cilj  lo 
Nicomcdei,  uid  ili(  old  king  witi  *Hu>inled  a 
the  bIiot  of  Jnpil«,  by  the  eipnw  ordvi  of  hii 
■on,  B.  c  N9.  (Appisn.  MiiJir.  i~7  ;  Jiuiin. 
aiiir.  4  ;  Zdiw.  ii.  SH  ;  Lit.  £^  1. ;  Stnb. 
xiii.  p,  634  ;  DioA.  iini.  Eic  PIidI.  p.iJ3,  Ext. 
V.t.  p.  Si) 

Nicomedri  nlnnied.  during  *  period  of  no  Ich 
Ibim  fiflj-eightyeanilbc  crown  whith  be  bad  tbu 
gaiiwd  b;  puricide.  Bui  ot  hii  long  ud  Lnmquil 
Pcign  Tciy  few  otouU  buie  besD  tnoHDitled  to  u. 
He  hppnm  to  have  imiformLj  courted  the  lnn>d' 

Agnintl  AriKtonkuvB.c.lSI.  (Sltob.  li'.  p.  616  j 
OtiH.  I.  la  ;  Enlcop.  it.  SO.)  At  ■  liter  period, 
>i.ti  J03.Mariiu  applied  lo  him  for ■niiliuie>  in 
the  wv  igiinii  the  Cimbii,  wbicb  he,  bowETer, 
rrfmed  on  iccounl  of  the  eiactiau  and  opprewioni 
cxercited  bj  the  Roman  lamMn  of  thd  roTtiniu 
Kpon  hii  luhjecti.  (Diod.  xiiTi.  Eic  PhoL  p. 
&31.}  BdI  it  u  clear  Itwl  Nioimedea  WM  not 
woDting  in  ambiliaii  wbcn  nn  opponaniiy  of 
aUgiudiienKni  preienwd  iticif,  and  we  tind  bin 
Uniting  with  Miihridate*  VI.  {appirenllr  about 
•L  c  lUS)  in  the  conquni  of  P■phlageDV^  the  throne 
of  whicli  had  been  leTl  nunt  by  tbn  doth  of 
Pylaemenea.  The  Homan  eeuattf,  indeed,  quickly 
ordered  the  two  king*  to  reilore  Iheir  new  aciiulii- 


lion,  bot  N 
u.  one  of  h 

t  own  une.  wlio  had  taken  the  naiu 

of  Pylaem 

nei,  and  whom  he  pretended  lo  r«ard 

»»  Ihe  rightful  heir.    (Juilm.  .««vii.  4.)    Not  long 

after  (abao 

B.  c.  B6,  «e  Clinton,  vol.  iii.  p.  486), 

an  opportu 

ity  aecmed  lo  olfer  iuolf  ol  anoeiing 

Cap^oci. 

upon  bit  protection  in  order  lo  defend  berHlT  and 

her  »„.  L 

ni  Ihe  deign,  of  MitbritUtea     Niw 
gh  lie  oui  hardly  baie  brim  leu  than 

inedea  (tho 

righty  yea, 

a  of  age  at  thii  time)  numrd  l^nodicc. 

and  eitabli 

n  whM 


licklj 


pelled  hj  Miihridalea.  Aliet  the  deatli  of  her  Iwo 
aonft  (AniAKATUKri)  Nicomrdee  had  the  boidnesi 
to  lel  up  ui  impdiior.  whom  he  alleged  to  be  a 
Ihiid  gon  of  Aiiuralhrt  Vl^  and  eten  tent  Lnodke 
henelf  to  Rome  to  bear  wilnew  in  ki*  [a>oar. 
The  wnaie.  howetef,  rejetted  hia  elatm,  ai  well  M 
iliHl  of  Miihridatei ;  and  while  they  compelled  iba 
latter  to  ibandou  Cappidocia,  in  elder  to  prewne 
an  appeanince  of  fsirntii,  ihej  dqiri>ed  Nicomede* 
alK  of  Paphlagonia.  (Juttin.  uitiii.  1,  S.)  Tbia 
is  the  Lut  CTenl  recorded  of  hii  reign  ;  hit  death 
a.  »\.    (Id. 
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ib,  3;  Clinton,  toL  hi.  p.  419.)     There  nppean 
to   be  no  foundaiion  for  the  itaiemeut  of  tor 
nodem  vrilen  that  be  wai  murdend  by  hit  R 
SocnIiH.      (3e«   ViKonli,  femuiffr.  Crwoae.  rol. 
ii.  P-IBB.)  [K.  li.  B.1 

MC0MEDE8  III.,  Philofitor.  king  of  Bi- 
thjnia.  wu  the  ion  of  Nicomedei  II.,  by  hii  wifs 
Ny«  (Memnon.  c.  30).  tbougb  bi>  enemy  Milhri- 
datei  V 1.  pretended  that  he  wa>  the  ion  of  a  eoo- 
enbine,  a  female  dancer  (Juilin.  iiiriii.  5.  J  IV 
It  waa  pmhalily  on  lliii  preleit  ihat  ihe  Ullei  tel 
up  ngaiuit  him  bit  brother  Soctaiet,  ■atnamcd  the 
Good  (d  XfTKrrii).  whom  be  penuiided  to  auume 
the  title  of  king  and  the  name  of  Nicomedri.  and 
inTade  the  lerrilotin  of  bii  brother  at  the  bead  of 
to  army  fumiibed  him  by  Milhlidatea.  Niwmiedei 
**«  unable  lo  cope  wiih  acompeiitor  thui  tuppofted, 
and  w»i  quickly  driven  out  of  Bitliynia  j  bol  he 
now  had  recoune  io  the  pmtetiton  of  the  Ilaman 
•enate,  whn.  it  teemi,  had  •ttcitdy  arkuwledged  hi* 
title  tn  the  throncind  who  now  Inunedintdjr  iuuej 
a  decree  br  bit  mloration,  ibo  necution  of  which 
wu  confided  lo  L.  Catiiu*  and  H'.  Aqnlliua.  To 
thii  Hithiidnlei  did  not  lentDr*  to  nffef  any  open 
oppoaiiian,  and  N  Icnmedei  wu  quietly  nteaieJ  m 
the  tbron«  of  hi*  btlier,  ^c.30  (J^ffkn,  MMr. 
T,lU.ll,l3tMemnon,i!.:lO  ,  Juilin.  iixtiii,  3, 
&  i  Lit.  J^  IiiIt.).  DuI.  nm  latiiriad  wiib 
thii,  the  Roman  dcputiei  urged  N  iconKdei  lo  nuka 
rrpriaali,  by  plundering  eKoruon*  iuta  Iha  taitl- 
toriea  of  Milhridalet  h»>1iFlf  i  and  Ihe  king,  bow- 
erer  unwilling  U  pforoke  h  poweifui  an  adTtnur, 
tiTU  compelled  10  Uiien  lo  thiir  ragiteMiDnt,  In 
order  lo  gratify  the  iTariiB  at  hli  Itonuui  allien 
Mithridam  at  6nl  aenl  tmbtimdon  to  complain 
of  tbew  anjnkuan*,  Iml,  u  may  be  auppuwd, 
witlioal  effect.  Thenupon  ba  aitenibled  a  Ulf* 
aimyi  and  prepaml  Id  luiaJe  lliilijnui,  B.C.  In. 
Nicnmedei  un  bii  part  gathered  loaeibir  a  for™  of 
in,l}00  foot  and  liOUO  horw,  with  ohich  h>  mat 
the  army  of  Miihridatei  under  hi*  genmlt  Arche. 
Ibui  and  Neoplnlemnii,  nt  tbe  ruer  Amntiu  in 
Faphhgonia,  but  wu  totally  <Ie[eai*d  with  great 
ilaiighter.  Tin  Kuman  nfflun,  whn  bod  lucon- 
iideraiely  broaght  onlbii  danger,  without  havini  ■ 
Roman  army  (o  inpport  than,  wim  iliamd  tbe  tune' 
fatf,  and  Nicomrdei  hlmaelC  after  a  ruin  altempl 
in  eoDJuDCtion  with  h.  Ctiilui.  tu  run  a  bnh  amy 
in  Phrygia,  abnndonod  the  eonuii  wlthoal  Giftbrr 
■ln)ggle,and  iinJi  rrfuge  at  Per^nnnM  (nm  whenee 
haioan  aflerflnllo  Italy  (Appian,  Miiir.  II— IBj 
Memnon.  c.  31  i  JoMin.  uiriiL  I;  Ur.  ^>iL 
U>Ti  :  Stnb,  Hi.  p.  bSi).  Utn  h*  *at  enn- 
peiled  to  be  a  jiawTe  ipKiator  of  the  coBUal  tm- 

bul  in  B.  c.  lu  the  tiitotmliun  of  Nicomedai  an 
one  of  Ihe  coiUtiliuDi  of  the  pnn  mncladed  W- 
tween  Sidia  and  Miibtidalei.  and  V.  Corio  *v 
depQIed  bj  the  Roman  genual  ts  niutlal*  lb 
Oilliynian  mBnank  in  lb>  piwaeition  of  hit  king- 
dom (App.  MHir.  eu  i  PlgL  SuIl.fi,1U  i  Ue^ 
non,  c  U  I  LiT.  A>d.  Uiriii.).  KliMMdM 
nlgDed  neadjr  ten  jMct  alter  thii  tanmd  iMlontiea, 
bnl  of  tb*  cTvnU  of  ibf*  patted  w*  knew  nothing 
and  it  waa  pniUiU;  ma  of  HMt  ■  ' 
The  anly  occatiaa  en  which  hli  naiu 
it  in  K  c  8t,  whni  Caaw,  tban  m;  jaang,  WM 
•rnt  Id  him  liy  tba  pnilor  H.  Minmiua  I'hnBmi, 
lo  etilain  the  aatiitaneo  of  the  Bitlijntan  6eec  1'h« 
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bj  Nicamedaa  ;  and  Iha  tnieK 


1 1911 


STfoMEDES. 


Canar  (Snvt.  (■«»■.',  W  t  Phit  (V..  1).  Ni™- 
iiiL'dn  dic^  at  the  bfgiiininB  of  [h»  year  n.r.  74, 
and  haiiiiK  no  childmi,  li;  hit  will  huquealhrd  hia 
kiii^tdnni  ID  th«  Itoman  pHijile.  Milhridiitn,  how- 
niT,  lift  npnn  impmbir,  whom  be  prrtcndcd  to  be 
the  l^tiniiiti!  nm  of  NicojiitdpK,  uid  whose  cbiint 
In  llic  throne  hp  prrpHnct  to  tupport  hr  anna.  F»r 
the  BTL-nU  that  fnllawed  tre  MiVriRiu^TB-i. 
(Kutrup.  vi.  li  ;  Mt.  Kf^,  iciii.j  App.  MiHr.T]  ; 
KnwI.  Mithr.sd  Anac.  ap.  BaU.  llul.  iv.p,  iS!!,  «i. 
«i..rla..h.) 

lirrai  confuuon  hai  1>rm  made  by  numy  mndcm 
writpn  in  rrfEard  (o  tbe  latrr  kin);>  of  Iliihrnia, 
and  it  hii»  bwn  frciiucntly  gii])pnB-d  llml  there 
wcn>  not  f^nvlinl^r  kin|js  of  i)ie  name  of  Nico- 
miile).  It  ii,  hnncver.  certain  from  Applan 
(Milir.  Itl),  Ihal  Kiconwdea  III.,  who  wai  ex- 
pelled by  Mithridatet,  wiu  the  gnuidiinn  of  Pntsiu 
II.;  norialht'Kiuiy  lenwnnble  doubt  that  he  wa> 
tho  Hime  who  bniucnllieil  hii  kingdom  to  the 
Kiiinnim,  and  waa  canwK]uenlly  the  tait  kin);  of 
ililhjrniu.     A  passage  of  .Appian  {.Vitir.  7)  which 

ermnrnu*  or  corrupt ;  and  Srncetliit  {p.  'ITS,  c), 
who  reckona  rnfb  kinf:t  of  Jliihynia.  liejiiniiinK  with 
ZipnrUis  pmlnhly  iucliideJ  Soerali*.  the  broth 


of  Nien 


1  111.,  inhU 


(So 


.   ;lKekhel, 

««.rf."T.//.  p.420;and  Clinton,  /://.  toUii.  p. 
4!B— 42(1.) 

Nioimedit  Til.,  at  well  a>  bia  fatber,  takea  on 
Ilia  eoiiia  llir  title  of  Kpiphanci.  They  can  be 
ilisliuiniihhrd  i>Dly  hy  thr  dilh-rence  of  phyiiofinoiny, 

II.  c  ^UH,  durinirthcreijm  otZipocle*  l/iPovrBs]. 
IK.H.1I.J 


KirOMK'DKS  (NiKocrfSiit).  liffwy-  '■  A 
rnninii'Ntatornn<>r]>beili>.  (Ath.'^llr.  p.l<»7,n.b.) 

'2.  or  Acanthnt,  quoted  rejtardinji  llie  age  of 
iVnliccni.     (Atbi-n.  t.  ■217.  d. ) 

S.  A  ciimmeutilor  on  lleracU-itnti.  (1)ing.Wrt. 


n  tlie'AiraXvTjAi 


4.  The  B-rJt.-r  of  annotatious  < 
TtftA^tfia  of  .^ri<>tntle,  which  exitt 
lull  are  uoi-ditiML     ( Fabric.  HffJ. 


a.  Of  PrrBanind,  n  rhelnrician,  and  a  pupil  of 
Chrertus,  lli)uri«hiil  in  the  aecnnd  ceiilHiy  of  the 
niriillan  enL     (l>hilnat.  Vil.  Sfi.  ii.  U.) 

<;.  (If  Smyrna, a  phyaician  and  epigrammatict. 
Ilnintk  huB  'inacln-rtently  aUributeil  lu  hhn  eight 
i']ii|rnuns  thiit  l"-lnu^  tn   Kicodemu*.     Wt  ban 


ciilnpiuk  fiibtiuated  by  iLe  Kulplo 


Bu^'lbu 


after  the  lime  of  lloi 

ihtia. 

Inderd  tlie 

hnm  this  rtprei 

ly 

X'V 

K  sriyfu,  ■ 

WehaiealKiaii 

P' 

aphoj, 

f/««C.  TOI.  iii.p. 

■2, 

iter. 

p.  131,  4c. 

iiced.  Jacobs) 

I* 

KICON  (NW 

'). 

billon 

cat.      1.    A 

who  headed  the 

a  of  hii  fel 

againal  Milon,  lb 

«•> 

who  hod  1 

Pvrrhua  in  eomnu 

uid 

of  tl 

e  citadel  a 

{Zon. 


nolhcr 


"-) 


1  Pi 


together  witb  Philemenu*,  Vlrayed  hii 
to  Hannibal  during  the  aecond  Puni 
'12.  The  phn  waa  formed  by  thi 
yoiiiba,  of  whom  Nicon  and  Philrmem 
Ii'aden.  Having  contrived  to  hold  fr 
ferencr*  with  Hannibal,  and  concert  al 
tarea  with  him,  without  exciting  ui; 
they  appointed  a  night  for  the  execut 
acheme,  on  which  the  Roman  gorcmor 
wa>  to  giTe  a  great  fi^ait :  and  Nice 
'ith  a  body  td  treopa  al 


Phi).^ 


introduced 
African  coldiera.  The  Romuia  were 
pictely  by  autpriie,  and  Hannibal    m 

TarentuM,  except  the  citadt^L  (Polvl 
36  ;  hW.  XX'.  (t— 10.)  The  hitter'  ■ 
blockaded  by  the  Conhaginiani  and 


n  greatly  diatinguith<>d  himtrlf  b 
■hip  of  the  Roman  commnnJef,  ai 
letiua  himtelf  through  the  body  wii 
an  exploit  which  decided  the  fortune  of 
'  >ur  of  the  Tiurntine*.  (Lie.  ixri. 
iwing  year  (rt,  20!»)  the  Rninnna 
r  turn  «urpii«ed  Tarentiim.  Nicon  ( 
'     '    ■'  '   "     hich  eniticd  in 


iflhecii 


.  (Id.  x: 


3.  A  rclaiioii 


V , 


Agatboclei,  the  inl 
ile  of  Ptolemy  Pbilo| 
iva>    gnu    lo   ueaih,    tngrthet    with    hii 
B..-. -JILV    (.l>olyb.  xr.  XI). 

4.  The  tnvauni  of  Perwui,  wha  i« 
'1*11  by  I  JTv  and  Appian,  it  named  Nic 
loraa  (iix.  Eic.  A'ale*.  p.  .■■7.1). 

5.  A  leader  nf  the  (.'ilirian  pimtn 
laken  primnet  by  P.  Serviliua  Intur 
in  IVir.  V.  30.  .g  79.)  He  ia  probaU 
penLOn  mentioned  hy  Polyaenim,  as  hi 

Ni-d  the  town  of  Phcme  in  Meawnia,  fi 
ie  nimged  the  ne^bouring  country  ; 
It  length  been  taken  pritoner.  he  lam 
iin-n  into  the  honda  of  the  Meovnian 
:o  Kire  hit  own  lile.     (Polraen.  ii.  .V>.) 

(>.  A  Samian,  who  uied  the  ihip  el 
■rat  ateenman,  by  a  dexlennit  ittmtagei 
14.1  It 

NICON  (Nli™»),  lilemrr.  1.  A  co 
iMignril  by  Meineke  tu  the  new  corned; 
neiit  of  three  linea  ii  pri'terred  by' 
nm    bit   play  KiBopvIei    (xi.    p.   4H; 

h'i).     {.Mebleke,  F.,iy.  Pott.  cJ^o\^ 
>.  .'.78.) 
a.  An  Aimeuian  abbot,  lie  fled  fmn 


NICOPITANES. 

I'oiiiui  uid  Paphlagninii.  About  *.  D.  SGI,  h« 
wai  lenl  b;  the  nbhoi  ot  hit  moniutoiy  on  ■  mi*' 
tionarj  tour.  la  the  coiine  nf  it  be  viiitcd  Crete, 
recently  freed  from  ths  Smmccin.  mid  ndtiati  ths 
iiihabiliinll  to  CbriKiauily.  lie  wu  emploj'ed 
A.  D.  961  to  inteiiedu  with  th>^  Bulgamnt.  who 
were  nnliing  inmdi  into  the  Qreciiui  etopite,  and 

niune  being  in  the  calrndoi  of  botlj  the  Ureck  imd 
LaIiii  churthei,  on  the  "Jfilh  ef  No'emWt.      Frtna 


by  Sinnondua,  Baroniiii  {Anxala,  toL  i.)  biu 
eiincied  the  iccouni  nf  numeiuui  minicUn  per- 
fbmied  by  him.  Ti^'o  iriAtiict  agitnit  the  Ar- 
menian* ucri  bed  toh^m  (CiiveipnilodoubtfuUjof 
the  liut),  are  printnl.  in  Greek  and  Latin,  by 
Coleleriui  (.Vo(.  ad  I'aim  ApoOol.  pp.  152,  237). 
Ikiidei  their,  other  impiibli.hed  worka  of  Nieon 
ore  mentioned.  (  Fnbrit.  II,U.  ftraM.  foL  ■.  p.  2fi9, 
vol.  XL  p.  21S  ;  Cfiie.  Hat.  I.il.  toL  ii.  p.  103.) 

3.  A  monk  of  Ilbw>tliui  in  Pilciliiie.  Itndet 
the  nign  of  Conilantine  Ducu.  abolil  t.o.  1060, 
inaligalcd,  it  it  mid,  by  the  feu  leit  the  Suueni 
■hauld  in  their  conquniti  obliterate  the  ncoidi  of 
the  Chriiliui  faith,  he  compibd  (t  work  entitled, 
naMimit  »■>  ipiofr-Af  ■•ir  SiltHi  trre\ir  wei 
Kvplou.  It  conaitu  of  two  booki,  nnd  nity-lhrH 
(hapten,  containing  citnicu  from  tha  Scripture*, 
the  eccktiutical  canoiii,  the  fathers,  and  othra 
eccleiiaatical  docuntemi,  bcsdea  Ihc  diil  law. 
RicepI  KHoe  eitiacti  iriten  by  Coteleriia  {Mo*»- 
mmt  Ecda.  Oraec.\  n\\  port  baa  been  pubiithed. 
Fsbriciua  (BitL  Gra,c.  yoL  a.  p.  275,  to.)  givea 


of  the  I 


h  Nice 


U  na  of  other  wrilinga 
Hiinouiea  to  Dim.  [W.M.  O.) 

NICON  (Nl«»),  an  architwt  nnd  geomelriciiui 
of  Pergamui  id  Mjiin,  the  father  oF  the  pbyiiciin 
eWen.    (Suid.  »,  p.  r6.>.^ro, ;  J.aiin.  Ttatt  OuL 
il  ihi.'  euly  (du- 


x\i.  3.)     He  hi> 

•eceial    placcl, 

aatronony,  gram 
bianchei  of  phi] 


byw 


highly  pi 


ophy,  1 


only    for   hl>   knowledge  of 

y,  but  aIm  for  hit  patience, 
jnnice,  oeneioiencs,  and  other  virtuet.  (0«lea, 
IM  Ogmue.  el  Car.  Aiiaii  Mori,  c  ft,  ml.  i. 
p.  41,  ic,  Dt  Pnb.  tt  Pran.  Alinad.  Sacc.  c  I, 
vol.  tL  p.  7SS,  &c,  lit  OrJ.  IJuvr.  Mor.  Tid. 
xii.  p.  69.)  He  died  when  hi*  ion  wu  in  hi* 
Iweotieth  year,  a.  D.  149,  150.  (J;  a  loL  ti.  p. 
73.i.)  [W.A.0.1 

NICON  (NCwv),  a  phyiidan,  aentiaDcd  by 
Cicen,  n.  c.  45  (aJ  Fai-k  'il  20),  the  lulor  of 
Settni  Fui'mt,  >nd  the  author  of  ■  work  n<fi 
no\iKpaySin,  De  Edaril-ilt. 

He  i*  peihapa  the  penon  quoted  by  Cnliui   (Dt 

Mrdic.  1.    18.  %  26,   p.  B?),  and  called  in 

edition!  Afiam.  [W.A.( 

NICO'PHANKS(N«of^^),  snaii<eoi 
gtlopolii.  He  wa>  a  oinn  of  diitinction,  one 
connected  with  Aratut  by  the  rile*  of  faotpil 
In  accordance  with  n  trcrel  agrreoient  *n 
into  with  Arslui,  NJcophanei  and  Cercidu  indue*! 
the  Megnlopolitaui  to  leiid  an  embaaiy  to  the  coo. 
freu  of  the  Achoeaiia,  to  induce  them  to  Join  ihem 
in  Keking  for  UMiHiice  from  Anti^ui.  TheT 
were  tbeniulvei  deputed  for  ihi*  objact,  in  which 
xeuful.  B.c22i.      {Folyb.  ii.  «R, 


fa.) 


'olyh.  ii. 
NICO'PHANES,aQi«k  painter,  who  appall. 
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from  ihc  way  in  which  be  i*  laenlioiu"!  by  Pliny 
</f.  N.  uiT.  lU.  1.  36.  f  33),  to  have  bem  a 
youDgef  contemporary  or  lucceuor  of  ApcUe^ 
Pliny  lay*  that  in  beauty  few  toald  CBinpua  with 
him ;  but  it  muit  have  been  that  meretticiou*  kind 
of  beauty,  into  which  the  finithed  fiue  of  Apallsa 
mixht  ea«Iy  b«  degraded  by  an  imitaliaD,  for 
PalemDn  numbered  him  among  Iho  ■wtfray^i^. 
( Alhen.  liii.  p.  567.b.)  *  In  apparent  cmtnidiotioii 
to  thii  judgment  we  (he  werdi  of  Pliny  (L'v]: 
^  t^tJiumji  e>  tt  fftatiila*  ar^ik."  Bat  SiUiff  pro^ 
.  .  .L_  ._    _.,  i,j,ju,ri|,-  -L 


r,  and  prrhap* 


HiUninuit  It  It  jnoeiliu  a 
It  H  AprtU  iJiHl."  A  tiraple 
equally  HUiebKlBiy  NcpbumtiDn  i*.  I 
of  tlui  many  eiunplea  of  Pliny'*  wn 
of  diierimi  nation..  1^- i'-J 

NICOPUON  tind  NICOPHRON  (Kum^.*. 
Nue'ffor).  The  twma  ii  undoabtedly  the  concet 
orthography  ;  Suidn*  i>  iha  only  aulhorlly  for  lb* 
bitter.  He  menlioD*  lb<  lun*  linir  lime*  (>.  n, 
N«iw«-.  "Wx^fc  •'(••".  MwJffiu.),  in  the  Iwn 
Kr*t  of  whirb  he  nlla  him  Viitipfur,  but  eiery 
where  elac,  both  by  hiio  and  olban,  Nuru^w  i*  tu 
o*ae  gircD.  He  vw  the  iod  of  Thenn.  an  Atho 
nian,  oihI  ft  contemporury  of  AriUophanei  at  th« 
eloae  of  hi*  cnreer.  AlhenMD*  (iii.  126,  «,)  ■lain 
that  he  belonged  to  the  old,  but  he  weni*  nther  U 
have  belonged  (o  the  middle  cmuidy.  1.  W*  learn 
from  Ibe  u^uoent  to  the  Plotna  1 1 1,  of  Atiitaphaiin 
that  he  competed  for  the  priie  with  (our  olb*n. 
-   -    S8n.   Ariitopbui. 


Piuti 


and  Nicophou  a  play  a 


^  10,  And  which  ia 

DOKhers  elio  tnentlooed.  '.I.  ^uidiu  (i.  e.  Nu jffKv} 
and  Eudocu  alone  mention  another  pUy  of  hi*,  '£( 
fSgv  iruir,  Beeide*  thefe,  ha  wrote  other  hut  pUyi^ 
which  an  tnon  fmiuently  nentiuned.  S.  'A^i^ 
liTi)i  Tsrol  (Nlid.  i.  n.  NiicJf^w,  ifix*^  oif^tt  | 
Pollux,  I.  I5(i  :  SchoL  oJ  Aritl-ipi-.  Ava,  B2. 
128.1).  4.  narliVa  (iluid.  *.(T.  K,*..  ia„^m  ; 
Alheu.  iii.  p.  323,  k  1  fallni,  ill.  33).  5.  X*i^ 
y^TTtiHi  (Athen.  lil.  p.  12<j,  e.  U.  p.  368.  ».  j 
Sebol.  ad  AnHofA.  Am,  1550).  Suidw  (all* 
Ihii  play  'Etx' **)'*'"*•«.  Meineke,  on  (bt 
anthorily  of  iho  Elynu  M.  p.  367,  S3,  irim  ta 
Niupbon  Ibn*  Linaa  quoted  by  Athenaeu  (nir,  |* 
64.^  V)  fnoi  a  pWy  baoriug  th*  name  of  X(ip«yrfff • 
rapii.  which  had  bnfan  been  dren  lo  Nleo^areak 
and  in  ihii  ha  i*  biktwvd  by  Dindar£  6.  Zifim 
(Said. ;  Athnw  iiu  p.  HO,  U  vi.  p.  369,  «.  ii.  d.  SSS, 
b.).  Betide*  ihiH  trbrencet  thrr*  »n  athan  at 
l«*  importauca.  cuI1nu4  bjr  U*lneke>  No  bum 
than  about  tweniy-uien  line*  of  hu  wriUngi  to 
main  ;  and  ftwu  ihcw,  we  CMi  only  aiy,  ia  (a  U* 
tociili  u  a  oomic  writer,  thai  b*  avtai  to  h»« 
poiamed  m  mail  Auxl  uf  huneui.  (UeindHi, 
^n^i'art.Cbaiie.Tel.  Lp.  236,  Ae.  lol  il.  p.  "■ 
&c :  CUntoo,  F.  H.  voL  >L  p,  lUI.)     [W.li 

NICO'STUBNBS.     1.  A  Omk  paiou  . 
whom  w*  only  knnr  thai  he  waa  the  teashft  tl 
Theodnru*  of   Swnw,   and   of  Staditu*.      (PUib 
//.  .V.  >irv.  II.  k  40.  (  11.)     2.  A  Ta»  fiotl. 


[W.^.0l 


*  A  •inular,  or  rather  wone  channter  i*  ^tm 
by  Pluurch  (Dt  Aud.  yvt  pL  1&  b.)  nfa  ptuiEer 

ChaMrpphimeai,  who  il  not  elMwben  mADlionedfOul 


ChaMrpphimeai, 

whaw  nnme  SiUig  niipecU 

Nicophanet. 
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n>veral  works  of  wlitnie  have  been  rrcently  d it- 
covered.  (Waoul-Rochette,  Lettre  a  M,  Si-fmm^ 
p.  9.)  [I».  S.] 

NIC0'5TRATE(Nnr<J<rTpoTi|).  1.  [Cam  knar.] 

2.  Wife  of  Oebalat,  and  mother  of  Uippocoon. 
(Schol.  ad  Eurip.  Or,  447  ;  Oebai.us.]      [F*  S.] 

NICO'STRATUS  (Niic<<<rTpaTo$),  n  son  of  Me- 
nelauiby  the  slave  Pieris.  (I'aus.  iiL  18.  §  7,  19. 
§  9.)  According  to  others  (ApoUod.  iii.  11.  §  1), 
he  was  a  ton  of  Menclaus  by  Helena.  [L.  S.J 

NICO'STRATUS  (NucrfarpoTof),  historical. 
1.  An  Athenian  generaiU  the  son  of  Diitrephet. 
We  first  hear  of  him  in  IL  c  427.  The  struggle 
between  the  oligarchical  and  democntical  parties  in 
Corcyra  had  commenced,  when  Nicostmtus  arrived 
from  Naupactiis  with  twelve  ships  and  a  body  of 
.500  Messcnijins.  Through  his  mediation  a  com- 
pact was  entered  into  between  the  contending 
parties,  and  a  defensive  and  offensive  alliance  with 
the  Athenians  was  formed.  As  Nicostratus  was 
about  to  depart  the  leaders  of  the  commonalty 
persuaded  him  to  leave  five  of  his  vessels,  pro- 
mising to  man  five  for  him  instead.  On  board 
these  they  attempted  to  place  their  enemies,  but 
the  latter  fled  for  refuge  to  the  temple  of  the 
Dioscuri.  Nicostratus  strove  to  allay  their  fears, 
but  to  no  purpose.  About  400  of  the  party  took 
refuge  in  the  temple  of  Here,  and  were  thence 
carried  over  to  the  island  of  I'tychia.  A  few  days 
afterH'ards,  before  the  Athenians  had  departed,  the 
Peloponnesian  fleet  under  Alcidas  and  Drasidas 
arrived.  The  democratical  party  were  thrown  into 
consternation.  The  Athenian  squadron  set  out  in 
good  order  to  meet  the  enemy,  and  skilfully  sus- 
tained the  attack  of  thirty-three  vessels  of  the 
Peloponnesian  fleet ;  and  Nicostratus  was  begin- 
ning to  repeat  the  manoeuvres  of  Phormio,  which 
had  been  attended  with  such  success  off  Naupactus, 
when  the  remaining  part  of  the  fleet,  having  routed 
the  Corcvmcans,  advanced  against  the  Athenians, 
who  were  compelled  to  retire.  (Thuc.  iii.  75,  &c.) 
In  B.  c.  424,  NicoRtratut  was  one  of  the  colleagues 
of  Nicias  in  the  expedition  in  which  Cythera  wan 
taken.  (Thuc.  iv.  53,  AlC.)  He  was  one  of  the 
Athenians  who  took  the  oaths  to  the  year*s  truce 
concluded  between  S{>arta  and  Athens  (Thuc.  iv. 
119);  and  later  in  the  same  year  was  the  colleague 
of  NiciaA  in  the  expedition  to  Chalcidice  [NicianJ. 
(Thuc.  iv.  129,  130).  In  a  c.  418,  Nicostratus 
and  Laches  led  a  body  of  1 000  heavy-armed  soldiers 
and  300  aivalry  to  Argos,  accompanied  by  Alci- 
biades  as  ambassador.  I'he  Athenian  troops, 
accompanied  by  the  allies  of  Argos,  proceeded  to 
attack  Orchomcnos,  which  made  no  resistance. 
Fn)ra  Orehonienosi,  having  been  joined  by  the 
.Vrgives,  the  combined  forees  proceeded  against 
Tegea.  Agis  niarchi»d  to  protect  the  place,  and  in 
tlie  battle  which  ensued  near  MiUitineia  Nico- 
Atnitus  and  his  colleague  were  both  slain.  (Thuc. 
V.  (>1— 74). 

2.  An  Athenian,  known  by  the  surname  6  koXot, 
'.vas  slain  in  an  engagement  with  the  forces  of 
Thrasvhuhiii,  in  a  dfsccnt  which  the  latter  made 
from  Phylc  (Xen.  Hvllcn.  ii.  4.  §  6). 

3.  Two  different  por«ons  of  the  name  of  Nico- 
itnitus  are  mentioned  in  the  speech  of  Demosthenes 
against  Kubulides  ;  one,  tlie  son  of  Niciades,  the 
other  a  foreigner,  who  was  surreptitiously  enrolled 
amongst  the  citizens  thrrtugh  the  agency  of  Eubu- 
lides.  (Dem.  adr.  EmI^hI,  pp.  ];;05,  )3I7,  ed. 
R^'inke.) 
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4.  An  Athenian,  agminst  whum  Demoi 
wrote  a  speech  for  Apollodonia,  who  chars 
with  a  g(KMl  deal  of  ingratitude  and  nnnrii^ 
conduct.  Nothing  more  ii  known  of  hia 
the  incidents  mentioned  in  the  ipeach  itacUj 
are  not  worth  detailing  here. 

5.  An  Athenian,  who  died  awaj  tram 
leaving  some  property  ;  for  one  of  the  parti 
law-suit  about  which  Isaeus  wrote  the  ipeecl 
rov  f^utocrpArov  KK^paw. 

6.  An  Aigive,  who,  aecording  to  Diodora 
44),  was  not  only  pouetsed  of  unamniea  at 
and  courage,  but  was  equally  distinguiabed 
prudence  and  discretion  both  in  the  conndl  i 
the  field.  In  battle  he  wore  a  lion'b  aki 
carried  a  club  in  imitation  of  Herealea.  H< 
ducted  a  body  of  3000  Aigirea  to  the  aisi 
of  the  Fenian  king,  Ochva,  for  hia  ezps 
against  Egypt ;  the  king  baring  specially  icqi 
that  the  Argivea  would  send  him  at  the  h 
such  troops  as  they  could  fnmidL  Nien 
seems  to  bave  taken  a  eontpicuona  part  i 
military  opeimtions  of  the  king.  (Diod.  sri 
Plutarch  {ApcfktA.  p.  192.  a  ,d^  lU  I'ud.  pi 
records  a  saying  of  hit  iu  reply  to  Arehid 
king  of  Sparta,  who  promised  him  a  laigr  m 
money  and  any  Spartan  woman  whom  he  i 
choose  as  a  wife  to  induce  him  to  ddivcr  ap  u 
a  fortress  of  which  he  had  the  command. 

7.  An  officer  in  the  serrice  of  Akxaado' 
Great.  He  was  one  of  thooe  who  /otaed 
Sostratus  in  entering  into  a  oompimey  to  aai 
nate  Alexander  in  revenge  for  an  iiMnlt  oflen 
ilermolaus.  The  conspiiacy,  hupily,  miacai 
(Curt.  TiiL  6.  S  9,  &c.) 

8.  A  native  of  Trichone,  in  AeUdia,  w 
spoken  of  more  than  once  by  Polybins  aa  hi 
in  conjunction  with  a  man  named  Lattabi 
violation  of  treaties  and  in  time  of  peace,  mai 
outra^us  attack  upon  the  congicm  of  the 
boeotians.     (Polyb.  ir.  3i,  ix.  34.) 

9.  A  Rhodian,  who  coomiinded  a  rtaatl  t 
naval  battle  with  Philip  off  Chioa,  a.  c.  201. 
R.  c.  1 68  he  was  one  of  the  amhaamdnrs  sen 
the  Rhodisuis  to  L.  AemiUaa  and  to  Per 
(Polybk  zvi.  5,  zziz.  4.) 

10.  Praetor  of  the  Achaean  league  in  a.  c. 
He  was  present  at  the  mNting  held  at  Mya 
at  the  invitation  of  Nabia,  at  which  Flamii 
and  Attains  were  also  preient.  On  the  pi 
the  Achaeans  he  entered  into  a  truce  for 
months  with  NabiSb  (Lit.  zzziL  39,  40.)  ! 
in  the  asant  year,  being  at  Sicyoa  with  a  hot 
troops,  by  a  skilfully  devised  stiatagem  he  inf 
a  severe  defeat  on  the  foroea  of  Philip,  ttat 
at  Corinth  under  the  command  of  Andmatl 
[.■VNnaofcTHBNKa],  while  they  were  raraginj 
Linds  of  Pellene,  Sicyon,  and  Phlina.  (Lit.  a 
14,  15.) 

11.  A  native  of  Cilida,  and  ■  man  of  d 
guished  family.  The  period  when  he  lived 
be  gathered  from  the  statement  of  Quinc 
{/M$t  OnU.  ii.  8.  S  14),  that  in  his  youth  hn 
seen  Nicostratns,  who  was  then  an  old 
When  a  boy,  Nicoetntua  was  carried  off  by  pii 
and  taken  to  Aegeae,  where  he  waa  pure) 
from  them  by  some  person.  He  waa  renowne 
his  strength  and  prowess,  and  at  one  o1 
Olympic  festivals  gained  the  priae  on  the 
day  in  the  wrestling  match  and  the  pancra 
(Paus.T.21.  Sll;Tacit.AO»at  le.)    [CP 


NlCOSTR\ri:s. 
NICO'STRATUS.lilemj^-.       1.  The  youugeii 

ApnllttdORik  lie  wBi  hiiDik^li'  a  cDotic  povt.  By 
Athi-nMM  (liiL  p.  697,  d.)  hi-  i,  eip«uly  olkd 
n  pnei  at  Ihe  middle  ixmiy.  But  be  belongMl 
also  in  pnrl  to  the  new  toracdy.  Ilarpocmlion 
(p.  366)  ipeaki  of  hi*  play  cnllcii  'Op»<>vnjf,  lu 
belonging  to  thitt  tpeciei  of  CDitiedy  ;  and  unie  of 
Ihe  chivRurUTi  which  he  inlrcHluccd  iii  other  dnuniu 
demoni'niletheume.  In  hil  BairiAMihr  introduced 
n  bonming  toldier  (Athen.  vi.  p.  SUD,  d.)  ;  in  hit 
Tu»inTi(i,  on  siaricioo*  IBonpy- lender  (Alheo,  ir. 
p.  6B,".,  t.)  Mid  a  launling  cook  (Atheo.  iit.  p. 
664,  b.).  I'hoiim  (Cod.  \9D,  p.  ISS.  ed.  Bekk.) 
has  got  n  tlary  that  Nicntmiiu  Wing  infliuiied 
with  a  Diad  pauion  for  Kine  One  Rsmed  Teltigiilua, 
leapt  off  the  Leueadian  roek. 

The  titici  of  ninei*en  cf  ihe  pin."  at  Nico- 
.iratu,  ba.e  come  down  to  ui.  Thr«  nf  lh«e,  the 
'AyrvWm  (Aihen.  iii.  108,  ,-.  I  IH,  e.),  ihe  OW 
■.(u*  (Aihen.  IT.  p.  169,  t.  vil  p.  -Jim,  d. ;  Suidav 
1. 1.  *AiTmi>oi),  and  thelLiiV"'""  (Alheo.  liii. 
p.  587,  d.  IT.  p.  693,  a.  b.)  \,  ^r-  :ilw  auribuied  to 

(SchoL  ad  fhl.  Apol.  Socr.  p.  a Jl ).  wal  the  third 
•on  of  Arl»lophanei  [pHH.^ARnii*].  Tl.e  re- 
m.-iimiig  playi  of  Nicoatralo.  were ;  7.  'It^ 
fkii-TTii.  H.  KAln).  S.'Atfo.  lO.'HffliJei.  ll.Ai<(- 
«o*M.  l-i.  •tiiTtpiaa.  13.  'Einfrif.  U.  VIA 
7(ip«i,  IS.  'flT.f.  16.  nAoiJioi.  17.  iipxt. 
la.  •A.eAawrft.ew.f,  19,  VeueMTrj^^mrfai.  (Fabric 
fliW.  6'roet  toL  IL  p.  472  i  MeSneke,  //u(.  Oil. 
COiH.  Uraec.  pp.  346,  &c. ;  Bode.  aani.  drr  Hdlm. 
DirMknnit,  vol.  iii.  put.  ii.  p.  4l0.) 

'2,  A  dramalie  writer  meiiiioni'd  by  Dingenei 
Uertiu)  (ii.  IR).    lie  bora  tlir  iiiikT^>°  of  Kti^ 

the  precrding.     Meineke  it  iFiciinciI  lo  beUeve  him 

by  Dingeiii^.  Laecliua  (ii.  59,1,  though  gante  MSS. 
''        '     'e  Ihe  reading  nv^wr^roi. 


1  tragic  I 


who  lite, 


.b  the  . 


('.  '■-) 

Ariitophniiei.  {Xeu.  Symp.  liL  1 1  ;  I'lul.  Moral. 
p.  34B,  f.,  Jpprad.  Vatic  L  63  ;  Mcincke,  HiiL 
CnL  G.M.  Graft,  p.  347.) 

4,  A  rhetorician,  a  utile  of  Macedonia.  He 
litcd  ill  the  time  of  M.  AntDnioua.  According  to 
fiiiidni  (k  r.)  he  was  the  author  of  the  foltowiug 
■  orki:  Amapv^la,  Eltirtr,  noAu^L.0io,  doAar- 
Tiifyo'i,  nnd  ■eTcrai  other  lorltf,  enccmia  on  Ihe 


(Fabric,  fti.'.  Grart,  vol  tL  p.  I 
i.  A  nntive  of  Tnpeiui,  who 

of  AitreliHt..     He  wrote  an  kc^, 


llio.-  i<r  the  Ft podilion  of  Valrrinnui  ngiinU  Sapot, 
ihQ  kiiiij  of  the  Persinna.  j.  n.  -2.^3.  (VoM.  dr 
Hi4.  flrarr.  p.  SHH,  ed.  Weiterraann.) 

■nneied  lo  CensoHnun,  and  nttribntMl  to  hin  by 
manv.     (Vat,,  de  HiA  Grarr.  p.  47S.)  [C.  P.M.] 

NlCOSTKATU»  (Nw<lfrT,>aTei),  a  pbyiiclan. 


mioned  by  Antiphanei  the  jounpet  (an. 
.  ii,     p.  5)16 1     Harpocr,  ».  v,  "ArrUt 


NIGER.  IJOI 

k-iuinie  .fm/iijTu.  lie  i>  pcrli.-i)>a  the  cinii- 
mil  whote  medical  fDnnulae  are  freqqenily 
ited  by  Andromaehai  (ap.  QaL  i)t  Oumpnf. 
Attdieam.  mc  Loc  yiii.  3,  ix.  S,  ml.  aiil  pp. 
9,  303.  and  Aisl.  iii.  I.  92,  p.  478),  and  oihert, 
d  wbo  matt,  ibrrerorc.  haie  lived  in  or  before 
!  6nt  crntiiry  after  ChriiL  [W.  A.  O.] 

NICO'STRATUS,  nrtiiL  tNicoKAcmia,] 
NIlJEIt,  «  Utin  writer  (jadgiug  by  hit  name) 
Materia  Medial,  who  liied  later  than  CntcTaa, 
d  ■  little  befon  Dioaceride*  (OtoKor.  Di  Mat. 
*d.  i.  pnef.,  t«L  L  p.  S),  and  ihenfm*  probably 
■bout    the    beginning  of  the  fint  tenlnry  after 

lAtinii  a*  a  writer,  u  he  ia  tnenlinned  by 
t«t.  Kpiphauiui  (nJe.  //dim.  i.  1.  $  8.  p.  S),  nnd 

ceudcal  auihon  (Di  SmjUir.  Mtdiam.  Tmj<tr.  ae 
FaadL  n  ptarL  *dL  li.  p.7l>7,  Ut  Aatbl.  i.  2. 
lol.  iiT.  p.  7,  6'Jba.  Hipi'Ocr.  praef.  lol.  »ii. 
p.  64).  (^liui  Aarelianna  c^li  h^  the  friend  of 
Talliu  Buiiu  {Dt  Moi*.  AiM.m.  16.  d.  ^33), 
and  (Jalen  aaya  be  waa  a  follower  of  A«cl#piadi4 
('.  e:  Tol.  XL  p.  7S4.].*  lie  ia  perhapa  the  panuo 
called  Seilui  Niger  by  Pliny  (Indai  10  //.A'. 

Peliuniua  Nig«.  IParnoslia.]       (W.A.C.] 
NiaEIUAtlUri-LniS.  a  writer  referred  toby 

Suelouiue  for  a  ilnlement  naperting  ibe  death  of 

the  cannl  Hiniue.     (Saet.  A*a-  II.) 
NtOEIt,  DRUTI'DIUS.  »dile  a. ».  !S.  and 

one  of  the  accaaera  at  D,  Wlanue  (Tat  Aiai.  ul. 

66  ).    He  appean  10  be  Ihe  wBie  aa  the  Uiutldiua 


(.  n)  u 


the  hll  of  StjanUB,  ai 

Bnitidioe  Niger,  of  whoH  wrilinEa  ihr  eldvr  Snen 
hai  praetnd  two  pantgn  relating  lo  the  dratb  uf 
Cicero.     (Senec.  5X01.7,) 

NiaER,Q.  CAK(;i'LlUg,by  llnb  a  SicUiui 
and  qoaettiir  of  Vem*  during  hia  ndmlnlalmlica  of 
Sldly.  cndeavonred  to  ubuln  the  Conduct  of  tlM 
aecualion  of  Vcirea.  prcMnding  lo  be  hia  enemy. 
hut  in  reality  deairing  lo  deptire  ^e  Sialiao*  af 
the  powerful  adiocacy  of  Cicero.  The  ipnch  of 
Cicero,  entitled  Diriinaio  m  Q.  CBtalimn,  n*  ile- 
tirend  kgainat  tbii  Caeciliu.  when  ib*  judicM  bad 
10  decide  to  which  of  the  two  iha  pmaecuUoB 
aboald  In'  rntmatedt 

NlnKR.LKNTUI.U8.   [U■«TULl-■^Ne.^3.J 

NIOICR,  NU'VltiS.  cliHsaMt  in*.C  el.«aa 
■ppointed  ID  iu**ili»te  ihe  cue*  of  the  Citiliuriao 
canaplralori,  and  Caaaar.  who  wa*  then  pnetar, 
wn*  charged  by  U  Vettiiu  w  en*  of  CaUlineli  een- 
apiiMor^  Carur  tabeeqoenlly  c»l  Nu'liu  Inw 
priaoD  far  pennilling  a  mairiatmte  of  hkgl,or  nuk  lo 
be  anaid  befon  Mn.     (:teet.  (Iva.  17.) 

NIDEK.  a  PESCE'NMUS.  «»  d<««nde<l 
from  a  reapecuble  bnllT  et  equedrittn  mik.  which 
had  atlatned  id  preTiDcIal  dlatinclion  at  Aquinun. 
The  name  of  hia  (aihsr  waa  Anniua  FiiKin.  bia 
mother  mi  I^mpridi^     AfUr  kaiing  lonjt  arrtal 


cua.\Brelia>aidhi>aon.  waenUedby  tbeUllerw 
Uia  cantalahip,  and  ap^lnted  lo  the  cammaod  tl 
Ihe  Syrian  annie^  efcirflj,  it  ia  nitl,  th»i|^  thii 
intanat  of  Narci>«u*.th*  fut^niiw  alliU-l*  of  tb* 


*  That  is  if   in  the   p 
Tov  'A«ilA>|iriaiiI»i'. 


J 
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priiif.  Afier  iateUigence  had  noched  Ihs  Eut  of :  i 
tliF  clrnlh  of  Commodiu,  of  the  ihundiil  cIpiaLlDa  '  I 
and  of  the  nuHrablc  end  of  Juliinni,  PcKcnniui  .  i 
wot  ulutcd  emporDr  by  hii  troopi,  A.  D.  19)1.  Nor 
were  liii  proipecli  ailnfielher  hopsleM.  Serenn, 
hii  fbnuer  friend,  wni,  indeed,  in  poueiiion  of  tlie 
eii|iil.il,  but  it  i™  well  kiiuwn  th»l  he  wu  re- 
guded  with  evil  eyo«  ly  the  •enale,  who,  M  well 
s<  the  populace,  luid  even  before  the  denlh  of 
JuliaiiDi  openly  declared  Iheir  partiality  to  Nigei. 
liif  ehancet  of  luccen,  moreover,  were  perha;* 
rendered  more  complicated,  bnl  by  no  meani  diini- 
niihrd,  by  the  pretention!  of  Clodiui  Alhiniu,  who, 
K]tfaau([h  he  hnd  tor  tlie  time  beinji:,  acknowledged 
the  cloinii  of  tjevenii,  and  profetied  hiiDirIf  •iitii- 
fted  with  the  mond  title  orCoeur,  wu  boldin« 
the  iimiei  of  Oaul  in  htutd,  ready  to  take  adian- 
toge  of  any  opportunity  which  might  offer.  Bui 
"  natch  for  iho  rigorou*  activiiy 


rivjl.     Whil 


nnglu 


id  informalioQ 
Id  the  Eait,  at 


thai  Several  wai  already  marching 
the  famd  of  a  powerful  forer.  Then,  at  lengin,  ne 
Miupied  Tbmce  and  Northctn  Gne«,  throw 
■irong  garnKDi  into  Byianliam  and  the  mott  im- 
portant citieaof  Ana,fartilicd  the  defile!  of  Tnuroa. 

ceH,  to  open  tieuatistione  by  oflering  to  divide  the 
empire.  The  firit  bottle  wu  liiught  by  hii  chief 
lejiutc  Arniilianiu,  who  hating  encaantend  the 
genend  of  Several  in  the  viaiiiiiy  of  Cyilcut  ww 
touted  and  ilain.  Thii  rngngenient  wu  followed 
by  a  KCond  near  Nicani  in  rcthyiiia,  in  which 
PcKcnDiui  commanded  in  pcnon  with  no  belter 
fbrtane ;  the  third  encounter,  which  took  phue  on 
the  gulph  of  luua  near  the  Cilician  gntr*,  decided 
'le  war,  for  having  been  delented  after  a  bloody 


which  ni 


u  2n,w 


I  of  fail  men    knnwi 


■e  fidlen,  and  Antin-h  having  KHin 
after  been  captured,  ihi^  pnli'udi'r  fled  towanli  the 
Kuphmte*,  wot  av<'rtikrH,  Ivuught  back,  and  put 
to  death  A.  D.  1 04.     llii  wills  hii  mm,   lugfther 


with  hi>  whule  familv.  ^!>nA  the  ome  fate,  and 

^;:„ 

bi.  pnipotly  wa,  c.nrt«ai.-d.      Hit  head,  fired 

ih^woM 

tha(i«a 

alill  held  out  ■FCaiiiit  the  coniuoror.  and  wu  e.- 

pcrpleir 

hibiled  to  the  botietied  a>  a  •i)mi'iciint  waminn  of 

dertroyet 

what  ihev  might  cipecl  ihonld  they  continue  to 
oEEbt  an  obiti.inle  mtilance. 

a  jnt'of 

(EckheU 

Dion  Caitiurt  tpraki  nf  Niger  M  n  ppnon  not  rrry 

much  ceiBtirc  nor  mndipniiie.     Hii  tiwit  marked 

0 

of  a  miliiarv  caiU  and  he  ii  nid  U  have  »'l  up  ('«- 

miUui,  Annibal.  and  Mariui  w  hii  modeli.     Ha 

wu  tail  of  ..alure,  raumibr  in  limb,  but  g.«efU 

withal,  a  prvKcient  in  athb'tic  eicrciK«,and  Rifled 

\P 

with  a  voice  «  loud  and  clear,  that  he  could  b« 

beaid  diiliiKlly  at  the  diimnce  of  a  mile.    Hii 

cognomen  of  Niger  ii  uid  to  have  hren  derived 

rmn  theextienw  iwanhineu  of  hii  ihrunl.nlthough 

NIOB 

province 

tirmne>a  with  wliich  he  enforced  the  mn.t  riKid 

douiM 

diwipline   upon  all  iindiT  l>i<  command,  but  lu 

74,  7a  1 

MGR 

which  l»  ^iiplav.-.!.  mi  bV  the  bright  eumple  of 

eouulA. 

fnipalilv.  I»iirr«>ce.  and'hardv  ei.dumnn  of  toil 

Tilieriui 

which  he  eihihii..J  in  hii  own  perun.    Weare  mid 

(3;  Tac 

tVjit  he  prnpowd  to  M.  Aur.'liii.  and  to  Commodii* 

NILE 

Mm,   it 

NILUS. 

Neleui  (N^*..i.i),  though  N*/A<n  i.  pmtably  th« 
moil  correct  fonn  of  the  word,  tu  il  ia  llie  moal 
cummon.  He  mutt  hate  lited  Mine  time  in  or 
berare  the  ibird  centuiy  B.  c^  **  he  i>  nwotioned 
by  HrmiL-idei  of  TvenHun  (.p.  rmleo.  Ohm™*. 
IK  Itippocr.  "  IM  Arlic'*  iv^  4Q,  mt  itiii  pL  i, 
p.  73ti).  He  il  quowd  by  CeUiii  (r.  la.  i  9, 
li.  6.  IS  fl,  U,  viii.  aO.  pp.  86,  120.  VZ\.  185), 
Caeliui  Aunlianui  {Dt  MarL  Aai.  ii.  I)),  p.  I4S), 
Oalen  (Dt  CcmpoM.  Mtdieaat.  UK.  Loc.u.i,  ii.  8, 
TiiL  5,  ii.  2,  ToL  liL  pp.  MS,  SeS,  785,  7fl6, 
806,  ToLiiiL  pp.  181,  IBS,  219,  A*  ^nfi^  iL 
JO,  Tol.  lir.  p.  165).  Alenmder  Trnllianui  (riiL 
12.  p.  3GS).  Oribuiiu  {Sfmip*.  iii.  p.  50  ;  and 
CU/.  Medic,  in  Mai'i  O^oh.  ^act  *  Cadic  ratio. 
Edit  vol  IT.  pp.  123, 130, 131,  ]53,  ISS),  ASIiiu 
1. 10,  iL  3,  31,  34,  108,  JL  4,  2,  iii.  I.  16, 17, 
---     --    —     ---    ^gj_   ^j^     .... 

u  Aegineta  (iii.  22,  37,  46,  45, 
pp.432,  458,  470,  473,  672,  684),  ana  waa  ceie- 
bmled  for  the  iiiTCDlion  of  a  nufhine  for  the  te- 
dacticn  of  diilocalioni,  called  n^ii^iar,  oT  mrhitb  a 
dfuriptioD  i>  giren  bj  OribaHUC  (Dr  Utaclamam, 
c8.p.l(i7.)  [W.A.Q.] 

NIUKXENUS  (N(iX^(>nO.  !.  A  natiia  of 
Naucratit  in  Egypt,  mentioned  ly  Plotareh  (SifL 
Sap.  CoHv.  2)  aa  a  Bsa  aho  liTi;<l  in  ibe  tinui  of 
Selon. 

2.  A  Macedonkn,  M>n  of  Suynii,  He  tnt  a 
friend  of  Aleiandei  the  Great,  Mid  mil  Ipfi  ty  him 
with  an  army  to  laperintend  Iha  jiffiiin  of  ihe  pro- 
Tince,  when  he  fonnded  Aleiandcin  on  Mnnnt  Can- 
caiut     (Arr.iii.  28.)  |C.P.M.] 

NILUS  (MfTAcif),  the  god  of  ilie  iiv«  Nile  in 
Eeypl,  il  uid  10  hare  bwn  a  v,n  ■■{  I  >c«Dua  and 
Thelj-a,  and  fnthrf  of  Mmphii  i„a  Oione.  (Hei. 
Tieog.  33K  ;  Apollod.  ii.  1.  g  4  ;  Si-rr.  W  Jn.  iv. 
250.)  Pindai  iPytA.  iv.  90)  calli  him  a  un  of 
Cronofc  [h.  &] 

NILUS  or  NEILU3  (NtlAo.),  ihc  lume  of 
ie>«al  Dyunline  writen.  A  full  i^xonnt  ef  Ihem 
il  giren  hy  Leo  Allatioa,  Dtairilr  di  Nilit  tl 
nmn  Scriplii,  in  iha  edition  of  iIif  letter*  nf 
Nilui  [kc  brlow,  No.  1],  Romr.  1ti88,  and  by 
llarleu  (Fabric  Biil.  Orate.  luL  i.  p.  3,  fto.]. 
to  which  writer*  we  ninit  refer  fu    '     ' 


™ly    1 


lecled 


n  the  liflh  c( 


iiry  of  Ihe  Chriibiiii 


He 


dricended  from  a  noble  family  in  Conilanlinople, 
and  WM  eicnttially  ruaed  to  the  iliitniiy  of  eparch. 
or  gowmor  of  hii  natiie  eily;  bui  bcTDg  peae- 
IraliHl,  ve  are  told,  with  B  depp  feeling  of  the 
reality  of  diiine  thing*,  be  renounced  hii  rank 
and  dignilici,  aijd  reiired  with  hit  hnn  Thendoliu 


laitery 


I.  *i& 


KcvpL   nil 

ion  i>  uid  to  hav 

[,.i.Ji«i  in  an 

nliack  nado  o 

pon  the  convent  by 

n«lt  e«aped.  and 

uppean  to  haia 

died  nbout ... 

0.  450  or  451. 

leveml  of  »h 

ch  have  been  prinud.  Uimgh  Diey 

h«™   not   ye 

Wen    eotlKted   i 

10   on.    ediiiim. 

Phoiiui  glvei 

eilnicU  from  aon 

.  <,f  hi.  »[k.. 

[DiU.  toJ.  S 

«.)     Some  of  the 

Worii.  nf   Nilut 

w,.re    Rnl    p 

bliohed  in   Ulin 

y  P.  ¥.  Zinui. 

other  Norka  oT 

Nihil,  which  111 


NINUS.  1903 

I  been  printed  lu  llie  aboTr- 


if  bL 

iriiw:elhineoua  wotki  i>  (hot  of  Suareiini,  enlllM 
S.miTraftata,mOr>aeitta,Bmnt.\6'i,H.  The 
tetlen  of  Nilui,  which  are  very  numcroua,  being 
mare  than  ihire  hundred,  werv  firit  pnbliahed  b) 
Pouioui,  Pari*.  1B57,  4ta. ;  bat  ■  belter  editiau  i* 
ihe  one  puUuhed  al  Rome,  1668,  foU  with  the 
lAtin  veninn  of  Leo  Allaliu*.  Of  the  variona 
work*  of  Nilui  the  Bimt  important  are,  1.  Ki^ 
Asia  il  Ilo^i'^nii,  eoiiuiining  advice  on  the  way 
in  which  a  Chriatian  iliould  Ure  ;  in  ttux,  a  lun- 
mary  of  pncttcal  divinity.  2.  LrUtrt,  for  the 
tnoil  part  on  the  lame  ■ubjeel  a*  the  preceding  work. 
3.  'Evumfrn  JTXupfliar,  in  which  the  Ifnnunl  nf 
Epirtetu,  aa  giien  by  Arrian,  ii  acoommndated  in 
the  nie  of  Chriiliani.  Thii  manual,  which  appHiK 
in  the  edition  of  Suainiui  menlimud  abov*,  ii  alio 
publiihed  in  the  fifth  Tolnma  of  SchwtigliliBwr'i 
^pidW.'.,  Lip..  1800.  <PhotI.e.,-Nicrph.M^. 
liv.  54  ;  Albitin*,  Fabric  tt.  ».;  Cave,  HitL  LU. 
p.  42S  ;  TiBemaal,  Mfm.  dt  I'/M.  tid. 


ol.ii 


,  p.  IBS.) 


3.   CAB.iaTL.in.      |CAB>BIL.Ig.] 

3.  Of  Rhudiii,  of  which  he  wa*  metropoliun, 
about  a.  D.  1.160.  Ileii  italed,  however,  to  have 
been  a  native  ofChiua.  He  waa  ih»  aiiihoi  o( 
•««al  »«*».  of  which  the  mMt  imnnrlanl  wai  t 
ihort  hiilory  of  ih*  niiw  oecumenical  ciianril*. 
pihliihed  by  H.  Juilrllui  aa  an  ai^endii  la  111* 
A^oBUmiMi  of  Photini,  Pnni,  ItilA.  4la.;  by  Vne]- 
lia*  and  Juiiellui  in  Bibl.  Jurii  CanomiiM.  1661, 
fid.  vol.  ii.  p.ll55(Mid  by  HuduimiB,  CiiMiAii, 
vol  ».  p.  1479.  Nilm  alw  wrnW  aame  gnuunUl- 
ad  wocki.  of  which  an  aceoant  ii  girrn  by  F. 
nuaow,  IM  fi'iia,  gniHmalko  mOue  igueta,  rjnt^ 

"" "       '  ticil   &TtfllU,\'Mlai, 


AMliing^ 

.  .   in  in  tb* 

f.  23S,   td.  JaoAa; 


1831—33,  4to. 

4.  Scuoiiano 


a.  of  whom  w» 


Omk  Anlboli^  (vol.  i 
Bnmck.^BoLiiLp.14). 

NILUS,  phyiicom.  lNii,«v«I. 

Nt'MNIA  OENS,  iJ>beian,  and  of  very  llula 
note.  No  perwraa  of  tbia  name  are  mentioned  at 
Rome  till  toward*  tha  and  n(  [be  cepoblit'.  wkm 
we  read  of  L  Niooiaa  Quadialui,  a  warn  friend 
of  Cicno't  [QuxDiuTi;*).     Ihit  *>  mriy  aa  tb« 

name  at  Copua,  and  the  Ninnii  Celen*  are  men- 
I  among  ihn  nobh  and  wealth*  Ikmilira  wiih 
I    Hannibal  ratidad  during  hi*  ilay  ia  IhM 


of  the  Iliad  InMtjain  ten*  (Pri* 
ckn.  ia.  p.  860,  ed.  Pnlichlai).  Iml  the  Dame  ii 
perhap*  eornipi.  (Wenidorf,  /'oil.  Laliit.  Mi 
•KtrM.  ml  jr.  p.  ie».) 

NtNU8{inn>),the*pntiyni>7ai  («indeiorth< 
cily  of  Ninn.  or  NiiH>ieh,  m.i.t  b  '    ' 


9   much   miied    t 


i»ir-.     Hi* 


hli  wife,  w 
celebmied  in  aDtlquliy.  thai  w>  rrfrt  ih*  u 
of  Ninui  to  the  arUelo  Semirarn 

There  ii  aliW>  annther  Niiioa.  who  ii  npmenTfll 
by  annw  nntbDriiir*  *•  thr  lut  kinf  nf  Nitunrh, 
and  the  •ueemoc  of  Saidaiupalui,  whn  i»  ntually 
drarribcd   aa   Iho   laal   ki»g.     Sea   SaliS4N4r«- 


I2C4  NIOBE. 

NlTiYAS   (Ninioi),  Ihe   un   of  Nini 


Nl'OItU  (NiMn).  I.  A  <litutthtpr  of  Phora- ; 
iiruB,  and  bv  7jeat  the  m'lthpr  nf  Ai^nii  laid  ■ 
V>!l«iga*.  (ApoUod.  ii.  1.  p  I  -,  Pnu<.  ji.  '--J.  §  6  ; 
Plat.  nw.  2-J.  b.)  Ill  olh<-i  (nulitionin  >he  i<  called 
ibe  matlicr  of  i'haniiipui  and  wifv  nf  lii^ichim. 

2.  A  diiughtrr  of  Tnnuitua  bv  tbr  I'li'lad  Targrta 
or  the  Ilynd  Dinne  (Ot.  m'i-I.  vi.  174  i  Hvgin. 
Fa6.  9),  nr,  Hccnrdinji  to  othen,  a  dniigbtcr  of 
]'e]nps  and  the  wjfg  of  Zclhu*  or  Alulcoinciioii* 
(KiHUiih.  uJ  //nut.  p.  13h7).  wbilr  Pmbpiiiua 
nlntci  iiuiie  n  ditfrrrnl  itin;  (Krtil.  A3),  tor  far 
makri  bpr  a  daughlcr  of  Auwui  Hud  the  wit  of 
Philottiu,  nod  rrlatet  that  ahu  tntered  into  a  di»- 
pute  with  Leto  about  Iho  bmutv  of  IhtirrnpMiiire 
■    ■•  Philotli 


lor 


gymnutli 

ih.  d..,i 

Uthen,  af 
ad  Horn. 
of  h«  rf 
Hither  Ta 

Mrl.  vi 

S<>ph.  An 


n  during 


and  he  : 


iiriiw  the  chaee.  t 
rn  daughter ;  hut 
■BTwige  burnt  idl  licr  i- 


lid  Am 


[1  fell  ii 


p  of  which  Nio)> 
rock  (comp.  Sihol.  a.1  Earip.  Pkoai.  159).  But 
iiceording  to  (he  common  itorv,  wliich  rrpreienli 
hi-ruaiiiUBbterorTuila1u(,  ihe  wu  the  (iitrr  of 
Pelopa.  nod  married  to  Amphion,  kini[  of  Thebei, 
liy  whom  ihe  b«ame  the  mother  of  >It  lont  and 
■II  daU|,'hten.  Being  pniid  of  the  numbor  of  her 
childrrii,  >he  deemed  henelf  luprrior  to  Lt'ln.  who 
bad  given  birih  only  to  two  children.  Apnllo  and 
Artemii,  iiidi|jmint  at  mch  pmumption,  altw  atJ 
lh«  children  of  Niobe.  For  nine  daya  their  bodie* 
lay  in  their  blood  without  uiir  one  buiying  than, 
lor  Zen*  had  changed  the  gwuple  into  atonei ;  but 
iin  the  tenth  day  the  god*  ihenuelvei  bitiied  then. 
Niolie  faerietf,  who  had  ffine  lo  luiiuiil  Sipylut, 
wni  metwuoiphofed  iulo  itune,  and  crrn  Ihui  con- 
tinued to  leel  the  niafurtune  with  which  tlie  giida 
ha<l  viiHed  her.  (Hom.  //.  ixiv.  6»3— Iit7; 
AjKillod.  iii.  .^  gn;  Ov.  Afil.  Ti.  IfiS.Ac;  Paui. 
viii.  S.  in  Iin.)  Later  wrilen.  and  eipecially  iho 
dnunatic  poelt  hiiv«  greally  laodijicd  and  enhrHed 
the  ainipk>  gbn?  iftatrJ  h;  flnoier.  The  number 
mid  tismei  of  Ihi'  children  of  Xiob*  vary  very  much 
in  tlic  diOereiit  account*,  Cir  wliile  Homer  atata 
thill  their  iiuoilirr  n-ai  twelve,  Heaiod  and  othert 

righU'cD,  IlellBiiicita  aii,  Kuripide*  burteen,  Hr- 
rodotui  finir,  and  Apolludorui  fourteen.  (Apollod. 
t.t.:  Ov.  A/cfc  vi  IBa;  Aelian.  I'.  II.  xii.  .Wj 
GeUim,  xi.  ti ;  ScboL  ad  Karip.  I'lmt.  159 ; 
Kualolh.  ml  ll-m.  p.  13(i7  ;  IltKin-  f-^-  1>  i 
Tieti,  ad  Ifc.  bHa.)  According  tu  Homer  all  Ihe 
childnn  ot  Kiolia  fell  by  the  anowa  of  Apollo 
nnd  Artemii;  hut  latrr  writrra  itatc  that  one  of 
her  una,  Amphion  or  Amyelaa.  aud  one  of  her 
daughtria,  Melibona,  were  ured,  hut  that  Meli- 
bni.a,  harinjt  turned  pule  with  toirnr  nl  the  ught  of 
hiT  dying  hnithen  and  aiatern,  wna  aflerwnrda 
ei11>sl  (Thhiria,  and  thia  VMnm  ii  then  confounded 
with  tlie  daughter  of  Amphion  of  Orehomeno*, 
who  wna  marrinl  lo  Xelcna.  (Apollod.  f.«.  ,■  Horn. 
(W  xi.  38>;  Paul.  ii.  '1.  in  flu.,  v.  Hi.  %  3.)  The 
time  and  pliur  at  a-hieh  the  children  nf  Niobe 
wi'te  dratnijed  are  likewiie  atated  liiffeiwitly, 
Acrnrdiiig  to  Ilonivr,  they  perirhed  in  (heir 
nioiher'a  hou' ;  and,  according  lo  Apollodonia, 
the  arm.  wpre  killed  hj  Apidlo  during  the  chaw 
on  mnniiiCilKacroii(llygiii.  Ft(i.9,eiiva  on  mount 
Sipvlut),  and  the  daughters  by  Arlemi'a  al  Thebea, 
niii  fiir  fmni  Ihe  royiil  prince.     According  to  Olid, 


(Plin.  H. 

fllrdiea 

NIPII 


Crrt  i*. 
Ki>  beat 
Mart.  9.) 

3.  Ai 
he  foogli 
(Ptolen. 

NISU 
acconling 


NITOCRIS. 
elinnged  Into  id  «*«Ie,  perceivrd  ber,  and  ihot 
duwii  upon  her,  irbenupan  the  »«•  iMbunnrphoMd 
into  cither  a  iii)i  or  ■  bird  ailM  Ciri<.  (0».  MH. 
riii.  6,  &c.  j  Hjijiii.  /hi.  |B0  ;  Viig.  Gswy.  L 
4(15,  A^.  fi.  74.)  Th«  ttidilion  cdtihiI  it 
Megira  iiMlf  kne*  oiilbinit  of  ihia  tiprdition  of 
Minoi.  and  called  the  dkughlef  of  Ni>ut  Bphionc, 
and  repmcnted  her  m  ounind  to  Megareiu.     li 


nnd  Ni~i 


to  Nisu.  (Pkiu.  i.  39.  i  B), 

original  name  o(  Megan,  and  Niaifla,  afletward 
the  port  town  of  Hegkia,  derived  their  naaiet 
fmm  NiiutiUtd  that  the  prDrDontorj  of  S:irllDeuin 
wni  mmed  after  hit  dangblcr.  (Paut.  i.  3.1.  f  4. 
ii.  3<.  i  7;  Strab.  liii  p.  373.)  The  tomb  of 
Nitua  wai  ihovD  at  AtbcDi,  behind  iha  Lthoib. 
(Pau..;.  19.SS.) 

'J.  A  Km  of  HjrliicDti  a  com^snion  of  Aenaiai 
and  frii^d  of  Eurjnlua,  wbnte  death  he  arenged 
b;  alaying  VolMena,  and  ihca  bimaelf;  in  a  d^g 
•late,  thieir  himwtf  iipan  the  boJyol  hia  friend  and 
eipired.     (Virg..,Jeifc  li.  176,  he  Ui.) 

3.  A  noble  of  Didichium,  and  Aither  of  Amphi- 
nonig^  »ho  wu  one  of  the  aullon  of  Penelope. 
{Horn.  Od.  xti.  395,  xviii.  126.  412.)       [L.  S.] 

NITOCRIS  (NiT«p.,).  1.  A  <{U«n  of  Baby- 
Inn,  menlioned  by  Hendotua,  oho  awtibet  Id  Her 
many  important  irorkt  al  ISab^'lon  and  iii  ricinily. 
AccDcdIiig  to  hii  account  the  changed  the  coune  of 
"■- --er  aboTfl  Bahylc-   '     '-  ' ■ 


.f  the   r 


bridge  acrou  the  rivei 

»u  buried  above  one  oi   ii 

her  tomb  hu  nprned  by  D^in 


=  thre' 


early 


hillory  of  the  Eait. 
Bpcnke  of  het  a>  queen,  ahnnly  afii^r  the  capture  of 
Ninus  or  Nincch  by  Uk  Medea,  which  i.  pUced 
in  H.  c.  BOli,  it  i>  «uppo»»d  by  moat  modem  wrilan 
ihni  the  wai  the  wife  nf  Nebitchadneiaar.  who 
be^n  In  reign  in  b.  c.  tiOI.  sud  the  mother  or 
>m>ndmDiber  of  Ijtbvnetut  or  Eklihauiir,  the  lail 
king  of  Babylon.  See  Climion,  F.  H.  vol.  L  p.  378, 
note  f,  who  bringe  forward  lunw  other  argonienli 
ill  lupport  of  thii  opinion. 

•i.  AqneenofEijpU    HiTodotnareUteillul  the 
wnianali«eE|iyptian,aiidtbaDnly  female  of  Iha  330 

hintorian  by  the  prirate  frum  a  piipyivi  maiiuBcript. 
H^  further  telle  ui  that  ghe  wv  e1«ied  to  the  aove- 
reignty  in  place  of  her  brother,  wbuin  tfaeKgyptiant 
faiid  killed,  and  that  abe   de'iwd    the   (aUawing 

drien  of  her  brother.  She  built  a  very  iong 
under  ground,  and  when  it  ir»  Kuiihed 
a  banquet  in  it  IhoM  of  the  Egyptiaoi 
had  a  priiKipal  (bare  in  the  murder. 
ry  were  engaged  in  tbe  Iwiqiiet  the  lei 
iem  the  walen  of  tbe  Nile  by  mean*  of 
incealod  pipe  and  drowned  them  all.  and 
tdet  to  eecape  puniiliraent,  threw  harHlf 
mber  full  of  aahra.  (Ilcrod.  iL  100.) 
itocri)  apptan  to  haie  been  um  of  Iha 
Egyptian   Ugtnit. 


ciianibc 
inviied  t 


n  the  I 


lioDcdu 


le  Ituait 


■<,i  ll 


old  hen 


NODlLtOR.  I30S 

bath  of  whom  lIiu  ber  with  Semiramia(Dinn  Cast. 
Ixii.  6  1  Julian.  OraL  pp.  136.  1371  Juliui  Afrl- 
canua,  and  Emebina  <apud  Synoell.  pp.  G8,  59), 
who  Wtcw  their  accOBnt  (rom  ManBiho,  deuribe 
her  aa  Ibe  nott  high-minded  and  moil  beaulifiil 
wnmnn  of  her  age.  with  a  bar  compleiion,  addinf; 
that  ihe  built  the  third  pymmld.  By  Ibia  we  an 
to  nudermLind,  ta  BuiiHn  faaa  ihown,  that  the 
finiihed  the  third  pyntoid,  which  hod  been  (om- 
mencfd  by  Myceciuna  ;  and  the  annc  Awl  ia 
intiniati-d  by  tbe  curir.ui  Ul*  of  tlerodntui  fit 
134),  which  lUlea  tbat  the  erection  nf  the  pynnild 
waa  attributed  by  RUtoy  to  tha  Onok  courteuui. 
lihodopii.  who  mual,  in  all  probability,  be  rrgardfd 
aa  the  tame  pcnon  at  NItoerit.    [Raoooriit.] 

Bunien  makei  Nitocrii  the  laal  aoierriuu  uf  tho 
tilth  dytiatty,  and  ilati  a  thai  *he  reigned  for  lii 
inart  in  pkce  of  h't  iDUidered  buabniid  (nut  her 
liruther,  aa  lleradoloa  daiet),  wboae  name  waa 
Menlhniiphit.  The  taller  ig  anppntrd  tn  be  tha 
ion  oc  gnmdioa  of  the  Mceria  nf  the  (Ineki  aud 
Homana.  The  tale  rekled  by  llemdolna  of  Nito- 
crii conilmcting  a  lubtemneout  chamber  for  the 
punithmenl  of  the  murdirrert  of  bar  brother  ia  mp- 
powd  by  Bunaen,  with  mucb  prolalnlity,  to  bar* 
refeience  to  het  erection  of  the  ihini  pyramid, 
though  Ihe  wtten  of  Ilie  Mile  could  not  bara  bam> 
let  into  it,  a*  thff  water  of  the  river  dona  not  tit* 
high  enough  fm  th«  piirpoK.  (Bunieo.  Arggflmu 
SuOt  in  Jtr  WrIlj/rtrJurUe.  vol.  ii.  pp.  23(i~342.} 

NIX!  UII.  Bgananl  tertn.  which  tcsmi  to  hava 
been  applied  by   tha   iinmana  to  thoM  diriuiliM 

when  they  Were  glrlng  Urtb  to  a  (bilO.     (qkaoa 

Buialant  vrntfleri  parirnlmm   hMIml   FetL    n. 

:  Ov.  Mrl.  ii 


were    ™^'^j" 


faitpd  ii 


175,  e<L  MuU 
&7.)     Before  the  cella 
there  wen  three  atatui 
DiiNiii. 

NOBrLIOR.  the  1 
b«an  Futvia  gent.  Tbia  fiunily  wai  origimmy  oJm 
Paelinni  (Faitiniib].  wid  the  name  of  NuMliur 
aeemi  ta  hare  been  fint  aunmod  by  tli*  eumul  of 
U.C  SS5  |aee below.  No.  1).  to  indicau  that  b* 
wai  more  noble  than  any  othera  of  thl*  naiM.  Ula 
dropped  the  name  of  ^aellDtu^  and 

1  only  that  of  Nolnlior. 

in.  FrLviits  !bl.  r.  M.  n.  PaiTiNtt*  Ka> 
wai  coniul   n.  i:  2iS,   with   M.  Atniliua 

ab.)ui  Ihe  uiddtg  ol  ilin  tint  l>unie  war. 
beginning  of  Ihb  yaw  Kefulaahad  haea  d«- 

"  Afrus  by  tbe  Carthaguiiana.  and  tbe  ib- 
bii  amy  wen  beale^  in  Clype*.  Aa 
miuu  ••  uH-  H-utle  b>ard  sf  Ihii  diiaiter  they  taitl 
both  oonioli  with  a  f\trt  nf  at  Inut  three  hundrad 
abipi,  to  bring  nil  ihi  aurriion.  Aflrt  irdaciBg 
Coiaunthe  KouunimtllhaCjinluginian  fleet  near 
lb*  Hennaeau  ptvmonlory,  and  gainrd  ■  mow 
hriltianl  viclury  over  it.  Tha  Ixai  of  Iha  Cu>> 
thaitinlani  wai  vary  great,  though  tbe  Bumbm  an 
diffpteutly  itated.  and  are  erldeOlly  cotvopl  ia 
PolybioB.  Afler  the  ticlory  the  eoniul*  Uedad  al 
rlypn,  but  did  not  rei»ln  long  in  Afrlw  on 
aceeuDi  of  Iha  cmmpltta  want  of  ptnviiiona.  Aa  li 
waa  near  lb*  imnnirt  Hiltiiit^  inlhelaoulkof  Jaly, 
when  lh(  Itonuini  oet  out  homeward*,  Ibo  pUnta 
cautwoed  ibem  to  avoid  Ihe  iinlhrni  eoaat  of  ^dljr , 
aa  liolent  galei  Inna  tbe  avuth  and  tanilt-wMt 
make  tbai  conit  leiy  dangeroni  al  that  lima  d(  tha 
year.  Tbe  miiiult.  however.  di»*|[»ded  Ihiiir 
wantim; ;  and  off  Canarliia  they  wmaurpi' 


IWIB 


NUBILIOK. 


Hwt,  Mid  al 
chjrnai  with  wmka  nnd  coipsH.  Both  coniu 
however,  eKapid.  ani]  cdebnled  u  triomph  ■«  pi 
coniuli  in  th«  Inllowing  je»r  (Poljb.  L  36,  37  i 
Eutrop.  ii.  22;  On».  i>.  9  ;  Uiod.  ixiii.  14 1 
Zonal.  Tiii.  U).  Reapecting  Ihc  date  of  ihia  cam- 
painn,  aee  Nitbuhr,  W»t  of  Rume,  vol.  iii.  p.  5B1, 
Olid  Arnold,  //u(.  of  Nome,  voL  ti.  p.  5S3.  n.  67. 

2.  H.  Fl-lvil-8  M.  r.  SkK.  n.  Nobiliuk,  gnnd- 
•on  of  the  pnceding.  waa  cunilo  acdile  ILC.  193, 
nnd  pnelor  b.  i:.  1 93,  whra  he  obtuned  Furthor 
Spain  oa  hia  provinec,  with  the  title  o(  praennauL 
Ho  rmoiincd  in  thia  country  two  jean,  and  fouicht    , 
wilh  grmt  tuccFaa  ogniiiat  the  nation*  Ifant  Mill    < 
rebiiirid  tlie   KoRiui   tupremacr-      Ho  guonl  a 
Tictnif  oier  llie  united  lorec)  of  Hie  Vaccaei,  Toc- 
tonn,  and  Cettibcri,  miu  the  town  of  Tslclum 
(Toledo),  and  took  their  king,  Ilileimiu,  |>riannvr 
He  then  obtained  pflaseiiion  of  the  lowD  of  Tole- 
lum,  which  i>  the  lint  time  that  llija  place  ia  men- 
tioned in  hiitorj'.     On  hia  reiiun  to  Rome  in  B.  c 
191    he  wu   iiRinti'd   the  hononr  of  an  ovaliun. 
(Uv.  xssiii.  43,  xixiv.  54,  5j,  «xv.  7,  3-J, 
siivi.-21..t<).}     I11B.L-.  189  hewaa  conaul  with 
M.  Fulviua  Noliiliiir,  and  ncrived  the  conduct  of 
the  war  againbt  the  Aeluliann.     Jle  captured  the    J 
ilroiiR  town  of  Aiubracia,  and  then 
Actoiiuna  to   aue   for  peace,  which  via  granted 
Ilieni  nn  favnntalile  lernia.     Shortly  nfierwarda  ho    ' 
obliged  llio  iainiid  of  Cephnllviiiu,  which  had  been    1 
vtvindrd  from  the  temu  a!  the  pi'Bce,  to  aubmit ' 
the  dominion  of  Kume.     ilc  remained  in  liii  pi 
Tince  (or  the  next  jeai  aa  pmconaal ;  and  on  i 
return  to  Home,  in  B.r.  lUT,  wlcbrated  a  mo 
■pleiidid  triumph.     In  the  Iblliiwiiig  jear  he  e. 
bibiird  for  ten  anceeiaive  dajra  the  gamea  which  he    i 
had  tuwed  in  the  Actotian  war,  and  which  were    1 
the  moat  magnificent  that  had  yet  been  aeen  at 
Home.     Theto  were  rem/ionn  of  liana  and  pan- 
thrn;  and  conluti  of  athlelae  witc  now  for  the    r 
l)n>t  time  rihibiled  in  the  citr.     The  conqueal  of    ] 
*  "  'ia  by  thii  eontui  i»   '  .   .  ■    .. 


in«.Tii.ti| 


r  di>c<i 


eml   I 


ich  place  the  Fulvli  eri|;imillv 
viACiiN*.]  (PDlyh.ixiLB-i5i  Liv. xiivU. 47, 
4K,  SO,  xxxviii.  3—1 1,  St.  3U,  35,  iiiii.  4, 5, 23  ; 
Aun-I.  Viet  </<  IV.  lit.  52 ,  Oielli.  Imkt.  No. 
.1'>2.)  In  B.  u.  179  be  waaceiiior  with  M.  Aemi- 
liua  [«pidu«,  the  pnntifrx  msximut.  The  two 
ci'iiHin  luid  pcerioaaly  been  at  feud,  but  vtn  ic- 
concili'd  to  one  another  upou  their  circiion,  and 
diKclinrjied  the  dulira  of  thrii  oHice  with  unani- 
niilT  and  cenwird.  Thi'y  eiecaled  uaaT  public 
w..Ii^^  wiiich  an  nliiiliom-d  by  Litv.  (Liv.  sL 
;,  51,  xli.  2  ;  \'a].  iLu.  i*.  2.'* 


Q.  Kolrii 
Fleeted  tr 


that  thia 
conaul  Di 

of  the  q 


ndi 


<■.  C'-a. 


iibilior  had  a  tnite  for  lileist 

a  paI^<Il  of  the  poet  Kiinlua,  who  ac-    1 

m  ill  his  AcloUan  canipai)pi ; 


tire,  nil  oIijfci  n*'  the  altncha  of  Cato  the  Center,  I 

w'lin  actunlly  n')iM!ii'hri]  him  with  having  taken  1 

ICuniut  with  him  into  AeU>lia,  and  inainuaird  that  I 

bittowini!  niiitary  cmwiu  upon  the  tnldier 

trivial  minma.     Calo  alio  nuutt  merry  with  hit  I 

name,  cnlliiiK  bini  woAiVr.-r  inaleftd  of  HoM/iur.  (Cic.  1 

JWw.  L  ■-',  /*,-,(.  :'0,  i.,v  An*.  1 1,  d.  OiMl.  iiL  63.)  1 


NOMIA, 

Eriani.  Ln  B.C  179.  bj  Um< 
celcbnlcd  tribanM,  this  nut 
ln«  Romant  no  tiniible,  niilc 


vai  not  brgiigl.C  lo  ■  tonclii,:'., 

liilB-O.  134.  by 

Ih 

ciplun  of  NutnBiiiin  by  ^„ 

o.     Fol.iu.™ 

M 

wiih  .n  arffly  of 

rlj  30.000   men,  but  wh.   . 

rv   iiniuHeurul, 

H 

nlrmy  Dnder  Ihe 

commBnd  ot  s  native  of  Sfgidp,.  c 

I1<-d  Cam*,  vilb 

sL 

u  of  6000  men.  on  lh«  dnv  „ 

the  33d  ot  Auguit  ;  and  'ih 

l<w 

kfd  upon  lu  u  Kvere,  Ihni  r 

»  Tlo'r^  general 

uld  lUUrwardi  dglil  on  tlmi 

dL,y  unle«  com- 

F 

>-d.    FuliiutntrieTcd.boKi-v.' 

Ih 

diuiter,  by  ui  attack  of  ihi. 

Bum.in  caialry. 

»1e 

Sh 

orllj  aflerwHTdi  the  conul  rec 

ived  from  Maai- 

U.U   caralry  and 

e  elephanu ;  and  the  latlf  r  n 

the  enemy,  that  they  fled  bet 

>e  Ihe  Itoiuani. 

•hoi  IhemKl>«  np  in  the  town  of  Nununiia. 

Bo 

I  under  the  wall)  of  th»  pluce  tiil.iu.  e.pe- 

elephanl,  who« 

mplo  wao  imitated  by  bi,  rf, 

ih 

Roman  army  into  coaluA,,,  ■ 

jiiid  tl»  Celtihe- 

Milled  from  diB   town,  ilev  40 

caplured  their  elephsnlii.     Afi.r 

«0  other  repulf^  Fulriu.  .1., 

^d  bi.  iHgloriout 

campnign.  and  retired  lo  wiiii.t 

.l.jan.r^  wher. 

ii.,K.:r  and  cold. 

11 

»a.  .ucceeded  in  .he  ooniu 

i.d  ).v  CUudio. 

M 

mllui,  the  coniul  of  Ihe  nt  it 

j«.r.    (Appian, 

//»p.J5-47jPolyb.™y.*,> 

<F«UfapiL) 
hii  fathorlW 

Ci 

:em  leila  ui  lliat  ho  inherited 

for 

literalurt.  and  that  he  pnun 

.ed  Ihe  poet  En- 

■  with  the  Roman  franchiie 

mvir  for  founjing  a  colony  (C 

c  Zlnit.20). 

.  M.  FuLVin.  NoBiMoa,  tri 

unr  of  th.  Kl- 

r<.B  c.  IBU,  and  deicribed  n> 

a  bmlber  of  Q. 

Fu 

fiu^  waa  probably  brother  of 

he  Quintoa  who 

See  the  bppnninji  of  No.  *.     (U 

iL  11.) 

G.  M.  KiiviuB  NoB>tl')ll  it  tn 

\m 

[Cm.  17)  Bi  one  of  Calilii 

II 

i)  perhapi  the  aame  ai  ihe  M 

Fal.in«  NobUior 

condem 


n  IL  c  S4.  b 


3S9. 


(C\c.  ad  An.  \i.  16.  I  13.) 
■N(lCTUA.g.CAKDiriliS,enn«u!, 
ami  cnnor  3H3,  ii  only  knovn  from  the  rani. 
NOIHUUS  or  NODUTUS,  ■«  nid  lo  haf. 

ISatunmt.     (Aug.  Ut  6iv.  Dei,  iv.  a  ;  Aroob.  adr 
(,V-^.iT.7.>  IL.8.1 

N()M[':NTA'NUS  i>  meniioned  «>enil  time. 
by  Hiimte  ai  proirerbiallj  noted  for  eitrBTagann 
and  n  noLout  mode  of  liiing.     lie  was  one  of  ihi 
i-tebraled   dinner  of  Naaidtenoi 


The: 


Hch'.li.'uti  tell  u 
KNnmentanni.    (Hor.«<'.  i.  I.  lU'J.  i.  S.  II. 
i.  \.-2i.  ii.  3.  17.%234.  ii.  B.  -'.I.  "M.  (10.) 
NO'MIA  (No^iln),  an  Aiuulian  nyiu|A.  (rain 


NONIANL'S. 

mouDt  Nomia,  neai  Lycoiun 


130/ 


Artndiik, 
wBi  Deiieied  to  bare  derited  ill  nnms.  (Pnui.  vilL 
Sa.  g8. 1.  31.g2.)  IL.S.] 

KO'MIUS  (N^^iioi),  a  ■umune  of  iliviniliea 
protecling  the  paalnm  and  ihephcrdi,  inch  m 
Apollo,  Pan.  tienata,  and  Arialacni.  (Ariitoph. 
Thanopk.  fiS3;  AnlboL  Palat.  in.  317!  Callini. 
Hsmn.aAp^.Al.-)  [LS.] 

NOMOS  (N^fxi).  B  pemnilicnlion  of  law.  de- 
scribed ni  the  ruler  of  goda  and  men.  (Piiid. 
Fragm.  l.M,  p.  640,  ed.  Diickh  |  Plat.  OBra.  o. 
484.  b. ;  Orph.  Hynm,  63.)  (L.  ».] 

NONACRIS  (NWnup.().  the  wife  of  Lrmni, 
from  whom  Ibe  town  of  Nonacria  in  Artadia  was 
iMlierad  to  hare  derived  ils  name.  (Paiia.  litl.  17. 
%  a.)  From  thii  lawn  Hennei  and  t>an<ter  am 
called  Nonacriaiea  and  Nonaeriui.  in  the  geoeral 
Knse  of  Arcadian.  (Sleph.  Bya.  i.  e.  NiJKup.i ; 
0<r.Fa,t.t.$7.)  (US.) 

NO'NIA  OENS,  plebeian.  Persona  of  ihii 
UBiae  are  not  mentioned  till  the  tery  end  of  Ih* 
republic,  bol  oecur  freqaenlly  ander  the  eaily 
euiperon.  The  principal  eognomeni  of  the  Nnnii 
an  Aspii>saa,B.ii.Bua,aALLiiB.Qiiini'TII.UH<!«, 
and  SuTKNAa,  or  SirmNAa ;  but  aa  nn*  or  lw< 
persona  of  the  name  of  Aiprenai  are  omitled  undM 
that  head,  they  otr  girm  below  nadet  NiiNiui^ 
The  only  tognomons  which  Mcur  ou  ceini  an 
Qtliiclillatmt  End  Sttfti^u. 

NONIA'NUa.  CONSI'DIUS,  Thsrt  vm 
two  penraa  of  this  name  who  espoused  Panpty'* 
parly  in  the  ei'tl  w.-it,  slid  who  are  spoken  of 
under  CuMaiuiiT*,  Sim,  A  and  ».  The  anneird 
coin,  howater,  mwiDt  lo  refer  to  B*ith*r  of  them. 
It  bam  on  the  ubreru  the  head  of  Venua.  with 

on  the  lop  of  a  mountain,  on  which  it  wrillev, 
larr..  the  mounuun  ilselt  being  sumunded  with 
foniAcntiom.     The   coins    seem    to   refrr  lo   the 


C.  CoiuidioB  Naulana*! 


NONIA'NUS.  M.  SEHVI'LIUS.  was  e> 
A.  D.  35,  with  C.  Soaiiua  Oallu.  <Dion  Caas, 
liiiL  as :  Ttr.  Amt.  -i.  SI  t  P'in.  U.  ft.  x,  4a, 
a  GO.)  Inlhe)wwgesJD>lr(l«ndloh*iscall*4 
nmply  M.  Serriliua;  but  the  Faati  gJTe  htn  the 
luraaiM  of  Nonianiuk  and  Pliny,  In  anotlieT  pas- 
sage (H.  X.  iiiiilfi.  a,  UI ),  spe^s  of  the  eonsul, 
Serillins  Nonlaniu,  who  wna,  ha  trits  nt,  th* 
idsonofth. 
NoMive,  No.  4.) 
adopEod  by  one  of  the  Senitn.  The  consnl  of  a.  b. 
X.\  waa.  theretnre,  tb*  •aino  at  the  It  SenUlus 
Nonianua,  who  was  enn  nf  Ih*  nasi  eelrhnlfll 
nnton  and  historian*  ot  h<>  lime. 

riasdiut  liilined  la  the  iwitalion  . 

and  IJDinctlllan  also  bear]  hlw,  and  oeaki  with 
coiDinendativn  of  his  works.  allhDUgb  be  says  ^- 
■bit  "niinut  presBM.  ijma   •'  -    ' 
pMiutal.'    Pliny  oUa  turn 


isoB  ^oNlua 

■ii.l  Tacitus,  who  mcniiont  bi>  death  in  A.  D.  <>0, 

fnii-ei    hii   chitiutrt   »   well   u   hi*   talrnn. 
guinelil.  I.  I.  S  102  ;  Plio.  EpU.  1-  13  ;  Pli 


//.  .V.  I. 


(.  2:i) 


ILS.  ». 


Tbc  ilaii.  xiv.  1$,  Vial.de 


NO'NIUS.  I.  A.  tiwivs,  &  candiduM  for  the 
tribonMhip  of  th«  plelw  tar  B.  c  100,  wiu  piur- 
dnei  hj  Glnucia  uid  Appnleiui  Satuniinm, 
hMSiife  hr  wu  oppo«i]  to  their  pwly.  (Affian, 
B.  C.  I  2B  ;  Plul.  .War.  SB  j  Liv.  iJA  69.) 

2.  Nrisii'ii,  fl  frii'ud  nf  Fimliri*.  in  wlinnc  «nnj 
he  KOt  in  n.  c.  U4,  when  Sulla  wu  preparing  tn 
utnck  him ;  but  whi-n  Fimbria  wi.lied  hii 
•nldinn  to  trnrvi  thrir  miliuiy  oath  lo  him,  and 
called  upon  Noiiiiti  to  da  u  dm,  he  ntutui. 
(Appbn,  MMr.  69.) 

S.  NoMi's  Struha  n-a*  raiKd  to  one  nf  the 
cunih)  miifciKiriicin  by  Juliu*  Caeur,  but  ifipuara 
rn  hare  born  unvrDriby  uf  the  lumour.  llencc 
Calulloi  eicbini*  (Oinn,  S2)  : — 

ticllu  ill  curuli  tiilnmn  Noniui  irdel." 

4.  NuNiiii,  the  ion  of  Noniua  Slraiua  [No.  3], 
trai  ptuwrilied  by  M.  Antoiiiui  iii  conwqueDce  of 
hii  iKWKWng  >ii  opul  itine  of  immenM  value.  He 
wnt  the  gmiulliithiT  of  Seiviliua  Nunianui  [NONI- 
AM's}.    (Plin.  n.  X.  xxxviL  (i.  t.  31.) 

5.  NtiMi'x,  a  ecntnrion  of  Ifao  •uhlien,  wai 
murJi-rvd  by  lii*  cnnindct  in  Ihc  Ciunpiu  Itlaniiu, 
a.  i:  41,  bcuniK  he  endeavoured  to  pal  dnnn 
iMime  ullempii  at  diturder  and  mutiny.  (Appian^ 
/i.  C.  V.  16.) 

li.  NuNirTS  had  th*  chnrp;e  of  one  of  the  galea  of 
Iloiuc  in  what  ii  called  tbo  I'enuinion  war,  u.  L-. 
41,  anil  ndniilteil  L.  Antoniui  iota  the  ciiy. 
(Appian.  H.  C.  T.  30.) 

7.  KoMirs  AHrnEN-AS  hod  the  title  of  pmconiul 
in  B.  c.  46.  aud  irrved  under  Ciieaar  in  the  African 
Mar,  in  thai  vear,  and  alio  in  the  Sponiih  war,  B.c 
45.     (Au.'t.  A  A/r.  HH,  Ili^  10.) 

U.  C.  NoNifK  Ahi'AiMR,  probably  a  khi  of 
■he  pn'ceding,  wai  aenued,  in  v.  ■^  9,  of  paiMnlng 
1 30  foalt  at  a  baii<iuel,  but  the  number  id  Pliny 
is  prolnbly  comipt.  and  might  to  be  thirty.  The 
aceiiKition  wni  coudneti'd  bv  L'auiui  Seveiui,  and 
thi-  di-fi'ncc  by  Atiniu)  I'lillio.  Tlie  •pcrchei  of 
IhrM  onUura  at  Ibis  trial  were  very  celebrated  in 
anliijaitf,  and  llie  peruml  of  tlicm  ii  iirungly 
rtT-iinimrtided  by  tjiuni-tilian.  Aiprcna*  wot  on 
inli:iiate  frieiid  of  Aiigoitui,  and  wai  Hcqaitled 
llirongh  the  influence  of  the  empeisr.  (Pliii.//.JV. 
xixv.  1-1  a.  46  I  iwet.  Avj.  66  ;  Diou  Caw,  Iv. 
4  ;  Qiiinct  I.  1.  3  23.)  In  hi*  youtli,  Aiprcuai 
wait  injured  br  a  full  while  pcrtonuinjf  •"  •)>• 
Ludua  Ttnjae  Wiire  Anguatui,  and  iroa 
i-iiiitcqueiKv  from  the  emperor  a  golden  cha 
tile  pennitrioD  to  aHUine  the  luniauie  of  Turquatua, 
Iwlh  fur  bimaelf  and  Ilia  ponterity.  (.Suet.  Aug. 
13.)     The  Totquatni,         ■         •• 


Bekker. 


non; 

of  l>ano| 

ihortly  b 


tain.    (^ 
Reipectii 


of  AMvcft 

divinity  i 


rhoin,  and    Cbriitian 


two  of  hi-  |»m>a  (f-nm.  iv.  T,  HA  L  £),  ii  aup. 
p.*-.!  1.y  Weichen  and  olhen,  In  be  the  nme 

Ileinuiu 

S5.t 

I'uniUiUi  appiar  lo  have  periihed,  which  wu  the 

theatory 

to  reh..e 

ilory  of 

Nnne  DiodiTn    wrilrri   have   iiippowd    that    the 

the  iKiri 

C.  Ahpreluu.  tvlui  wa>  nrcilX'd  of  utiiinninu.  wu 

tlo-   Miiu-  n>   the   procuniul  of  ihit  iiaiue  in  the 

■^enth 

Afiicaii  u:.r  [Nm.  71  :  but  Welchen  h»t  broufibl 

Ihe  lirtl 

&MW.UJ  ,ufli.i.iil  iratDua  to  rci.dcr  il  mueh  more 

void  of  a 

Then 


i    EtymoMgicum   Mignnm    (j. 


a.*™.,). 

lighl  of  thfl 


himKlf  ai  the  Buifanr  o(  h  poem  oi 
(iigantct,  but  il  mini  ilul  Ihii 
work,   but  rcfen  lo  the  figbl  of  Zeut  and    ibe 

The  Hni  ediiisn  (hat  ma  pnbli>hei]  ii  that  ol 
G.  t'olcksnburg.  Antwerp,  1569,  4ta.  In  1605  an 
:ijv<i  edition,  with  t,  LaUn  ■        •    • 


.t  Ilnn. 


.  of  it,  with  B  diM 


nbj 


V.  Ileirwiiu,  and  emendatioai  by  Joi.  Scaligvi, 
11  publiifaed  at  Leiden  in  ISIO.Kfu.  A  new  Mli- 
111,  with  a  cnticiil  and  eiplanatury  commentaiy, 
u  edited  by  F.  Ollefe,  Leiplig,  ISIS— IH'26,  in 

A  Kcond  work  at  Nonnna,  which  W  all  il» 


NORBANITS.  I201I 

pvUubtd  aFl«  hi>  death.   (S«  Freiud'a  Hat.  i/ 

/■ijr^taL  L;  SfnngtUIfiil.iitla  U&l.,Tulii.i 

Halhtr,  fiiU.  MtJic  fraeL  vol.  i  i  FablK,   OiU. 

p.  6B5,  *d.  TM. !    Chonlanl.  llmO. 

dtr  ItiiierlmmiU  fir dkAt<Unia»d.)  [W.  A.0.| 

NORAX  (NiK).  a  wn  of  llerUK*  and  Kry- 

llxia,  lb*  daugbtar  of  Geryonni  i«  mid  to  hare  led 

llnrioD  colony  to  Sardinia,  and  to  have  (oUDiIid 

,  town  of  Non.    ( PaujL  i.  1 7.  §  4.)       IL.  S.] 

NORBA'NUS,  ocEUn  ««  a  name  of  MtUKt  di* 

i^iihed  Dinnani  inwurdi  the  lallar  end  of  the 

lepiiblii^  but  they  nppeur  lo  hais  had  no  miitile 

line.      Mauy  mod^ro   wniera    iup|Hiiji  ihni  C. 

I,  belonoed  to  the  Junia  gena,  bat  for  thia  tliHitf 
no  Bulharity  whataiww.  In  bet,  Nuibwim 
a»  to  bt  Xaakti  opon  u  n  kind  of  gcnttla  Tiuua, 
id  bciux  a  cDKnooen  wai  attached  lo  it.  Thiii, 
tome  of  iha  Futi,  iba  C.  Norbanui  jud  men- 
ined  bean  ilie  cogiianun  litlhit  or  OtBmi :  aiid 
iWqinntly  tetcai  of  the  Aunlly  ace  called  by 

which  member  of  the  liuDily  l) 


i>  Mmiu 


s,  1501,  ■ 


»u.nj«ii 


appeared  at  Rome,  1503,  Hnge- 
iui>,  15-.i7,  Sto.  with  an  epiitle  of  FhU.  Mrlaneh- 
thon,  Frankfort,  1541 ;  Paiii,  1541. 1556  ;  Qoalar, 
ltil6i  Cologne,  1566.  It  waa  alio  repeatedly 
Inuiiloled  into  Laliii,and*eTenirdiIioni  appond 
wiih  Latin  teniona.  The  moil  imponaol  af  tbeM 
il  llialorU.  Ileiniiua,  Lugd.  Bat  lti27.  Bra. 

Thcro  il  further  a  collection  and  eipoution  ot 
larioiu  itoriei  and  fablea,  bearing  the  titles  of 
Ivraytiyil  Kol  i^iiyttaxt  laiofulu,  which  ii  ucribnl 
to  Nonnut,  and  waa  pnbliihed  at  Lton  in  1610, 
410.  by  R  Montaculiui.  Bat  Beiitley  {Upa,  Uu 
Ep.  of  riuilarii,  p.  17.  *c.)  haa  ihown  that  thi. 

pcnon  Ikin  Nunnua.  (Comp^  Fabriciui,  Bibl. 
<inrc.  loL  viii.  p.  6U1,  &c  i  OuwanlE,  JVouw 
vm  I'amBpo/u  drr  DicUer,  tin  Beilra^  lar  GrteA. 
•Irr  firifX.  I'oair,  Pelenbuig  ud  Leipaie,  181T, 
4.0,)  [L  3.1 

NONNL'S,T1IEO'PHANES,  (eio««n)i  Vif 
nil,)  lonieliinei called  A'<»ai,aGrcek  medical  wn 
wliu  liied  in  the  tenth  century  after  Chriit,  w 


1   byH 


Ale. 


Mil  work  il  entitled 

'loTfHirqf    6itiffyt*    Ti'xnff,    Coi 

Artu  Aitdiou,  toA  oiniiiia  of  two 

nety  ihoct  chaptei 

linott  entirely  from   pretioui   writer^   eipccially 


■   Aeg! 


ever,  he  doei 

not  ou«  unilluii 

the  onlf  point  worthy  of  noiico  li 

SptHigelJho 

1  the  aulioMUreek 

'e  fitted  from  the  Arabiflni.     It  waa 
led  br  Jeremiai  Hartioi.  (Jnvk  and 
'nt.,  Rvo.  I56H  ;  and  ■fvrwan)*, 
ved  fonn,  in  1794.  lIK.MIio.  two  imh„ 


1.  C  KoBBaHU*.  wai  Iribnne  of  the  pleba,  b.  c: 
SS.  when  he  aceuaed  (J.  Serriliiia  I'aepi"  of  maJM- 
tai,  becsuie  he  bad  robbed  the  lenplc  of  Tobw  ia 
hia  eoiiaulthip.  B^c  106,  and  bad  by  hii  laalH 
nna  and  impradeneo  occuioned  the  dcfoal  and 
dralTuctinn  of  tlie  Rnnuin  ann;  by  the  Clmhri,  In 
Iho  following  ynu  {a-c.  105).  Tbe  aen.tr.  u 
whom  Caepio  had  by  a  tax  reelored  the  judida  ij 
hi*  oiniulihip,  but  of  which  they  had  been  aglin 
deprived  (wu  yean  oilerwardK  made  the  rreatnt 
effort!  to  ohLiin  hia  aiquittal :  buu  notwiibtlniid- 
ing  thcae  eienicmi.  and  the  powerful  adiocMy  of 


in  iht  fullowing  yeu(a.c  SI),  howaaaeeDi^nriy 
accQied  of  mnjeataa  under  the  lei  AppuWia.  Tm 
Bcciiaation  wa*  condiMled  by  P.  gnlpidiu  Itnfu  i 
and  the  defrnea  by  Um  eelebcaltd  MMDt  11. 
Antoniua,  aadir  wbon  Norbanu*  bad  fomariy 
wrted  oa  quaaator,  and  who  |p*fa  in  tha  Cla  Om- 
bm  of  CioFis  a  •nrj  iatnMtinK  acrownl  of  lb*  liM 
of  aqpinwot  which  he  adgpiwl  on  Iha  MaiiOR, 
Norh«>iia  wa*  ac^ulltvL  (i:iG.  d>  <Jral.  U.  (R, 
49.  ilL  21.  SS,  ».  40.  Onl.  f-at.  30  (  VaL  Mwi. 
riil.  5.  ■  2  I  Mayai,  fragm..  Horn.  Omlm  p,  IBT. 
Ac;,adod.) 

In  AD.  SO  or  8B,  Nnrhann*  waa  pnuUr  in 
Sicily  durinn  the  Social  or  Marnr  war,  but  oa  at- 
tempt at  inaunwtion  ORnrred  in  tiie  iiland.  ((%, 
(W,  I,  4,enmp.  iiL  411.)  In  ■.  ""  '  ""  "" 
of  ih«  town  tl  W 


1210  NOSSIS. 

\(>ry  noarly  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Samnitcf, 
wild,  taki:i<;  advantage  of  the  civil   commotinns  «'it 
Konns  had   formed  the  design  of  invading  Sicily. 
(Diud.  h'.ch^j.  xxxvii.  p.  540,  cd.  We>s«*Iing.     The 
text  of  Diodoni!*   ha»  TaXos  *Op€ay6i^  for  which  we 
ought  undiiuhtedly  to  read  with  WeMieling,  FaXos 
'Nop€ai'6^.)     In  the  civil  wars  Norlxinus  espoused 
the  Marian  p<irty,  and  was  consul  in  b.  c.  H3  with 
Scijiio  Asiaticus.     In  this  year  Sulla  cn>s5t»d  over 
Inini  (ireeeeto  Italy,  and  marched  from  Bmndisium 
into   (\imi»:ini:u  where   Norbunus  was  waiting  for 
him.  on  tiie  Viiltunius  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tifuta, 
nut  far  from  Capu:u     Sulla  at  fir6t  sent  depuiieft  to 
NorhanuH  under  the  pretext  of  treating  respecting  a 
praie,   hut  evidently  with  the  design  of  tampering 
with  his  troops  ;  but  they  could  not  effect  their  pur- 
puite,  and   retuniod   to  Sulla  after  being    insulted 
a  till   maltreated  by  the   other  side.     Thereu[>on  a 
g«'iu'nd  engagement  ensued,  the  issue  of  which  was 
ni«t   liinj:  dtiubtful  ;   the   raw   levies   of  Norhanus 
Were  unable  to  resist   the  first  charge  of  Sulla's 
vctiTans,  and  lied  in  all  directions,  and  it  was  not 
till  tJH'v  n-ached  the  walls  of  Capua  that  Nurlxmus 
wa-  able  to  rally  them  again.     Six   «»r  Reven  thou- 
Kind   of  hiK  men  fell   in   this  battle,  whih;  Sulla's 
Kiss  is  Kiiil  to    have  been   ')nly  seventy.     Appian, 
tiuitrary    t'»   all  the  other  .luthitritie'?,   places  this 
b:ittl>>  m-ar  (annsium  in  Apuli:u  but  it   is  not  im- 
pn.ltabli',  as  Drumann  has  conjectured  {(t'vmhicJtie 
liVims^  vol.  ii.   p.  loI»).  that  he  wrote  (ahilinum,  a 
t'lwn  on   tin.'  Vulturnus.      In  the   following   year, 
ji.  c.  o"J,  Norbunus  joined  the  consul  Carbo  in  C'is- 
;ii|iirii*  (i.iul,  but  their  united  forces  were  entirely 
li.f.ati'd  by  Mctellus  Pius.   [MKTKLLrs,  No.  I.O.J 
This  may  be  sjiid  ti>  have  given  the  death-blow  to  the 
Marian  party  in  Italy.      Desertion  from  their  ninks 
r.ijiidiv   followed,  and  Albinovanui*,  who  had   lioen 
♦•iitiU'.ted  with  the  conunand  of  Arimiinmi,  invited 
Ni»rb,inuK  and   his   principl   officers  to  a  banquet. 
Niirbaniis   Misju'cted   treachery,  and  declined   the 
iii\itati<tn  ;  the  n-^t  accepted  it  and  wen*  nniniered. 
N.irii.mus    •>iuce<'drd   in   making   his  e^cipe   from 
li.iiy.  and  {\M  to  Hhodes  ;  but   his   person  having 
b'.ii  di-inandrd  by  Sulla,  he  killed    himself  in  the 
ii..'l.il.'  of  the   market-place,  while  the   Rhodians 
\Vi  IT  t-..!>iiiiiiii:  \v  ln*th«T  they  should  obey  the  ci>m- 
iM;in'U  of  the  diitalor.     (Appian,  Ji.  (\  i.  U'J,  JJ4. 
r.«;.   !'l  ;     Liv.    r.j.'it.  «*i  :   Veil.  Pat.   ii.  25  ;   Plut. 
>■«'/.  -j;  ;  Oros.  v.  -JO  ;  Flor.  iii.  21.  §  1«.) 
2.  N(iiiBANis  FLAt.t  I's.     [Fi.Accrs.] 
\\.  Ari'M's  NoKHANi's,  who   defeated  Antonius 
in   the   rtiiin  of  iJomitian,  is  more   usually  Ctillcd 
Apoiiis  Maximus.     jMaximts,  p.  9!>t>,  b.J 

4.  NoKBANMs  praetcctus  pnietorio  under  Do- 
I  litian.  was  privy  to  the  death  of  that  emperor. 
I  I  >ioii  Cass.  Ixvii.  15.) 

5.  N'MUiANt  s  Lk  IMAM'S,  one  of  the  infamous 
•  rvants  <if  Domitian,  was  bani>hed  {rcfrjatu>)  in 
\    •"  ni'jn  of  Trajan.     (Plin.  I\/>.  iii.  9.) 

d".  NouHAMS,  banished  by  Commodus.  (Lain- 
prid.  Cnmiuii'l.  4. ) 

NO'UTIA  or  Nl-'KTIA,an  Ktruscan  divinity, 
wlio  was  worshipped  nt  VoNinii.  uher.-  a  nail  was 
(iiivjMi  every  year  into  the  wall  of  lu-r  temple,  for 
t::.'  pii'.iiMM'  of  marking  the  nun>ber  of  years.  (Liv. 
\ii.  '.\  ;  .luvfiial.  x.  74.)  (  L.  S.  ] 

N(»SSIS,  a  (iieek  p(»etes8,  of  I/>cri  in  Southern 
Italy,  liv.'d  about  ».  c.  310,  and  is  the  author  of 
twelvi'  episjnuns  of  considt-nible  Ix'auty,  extant  in 
the  ( I  re.'k  Anthology.  From  these  we  leani  that 
her  mother's  name  was  Theuphila,  and  tluit  she 


NUVATIANUS. 

had  a  daughter  called  Mvlinna.  Thr 
grams  were  publi.ihed  for  the  first  t 
ley  ;  and  tiie  whole  twelve  are  giv 
Wolf,  Poetriarum  cdo  Fra</m.  &c., 
by  A.  Schneider,  I'oeiriarmm  Gr 
(iiessae,  HI02,  by  Brunck,  Anal,  r 
vol.  L,  and  by  Jacobs,  A  nth,  (iraec.  t< 
Fabric,  liibl.  Graec.  vol.  ii.  p.  X'^'.S  \  1 
gfrtaiitm  v}ion  ike  Epittlf*  of  I'hala, 
257,  Lond.  1777.) 

NOTlIIPPUS,a  tragic  poet,  wit 
are  only  acquainted  through  a  frog 
Morirac  of  the  comic  poet  Hen 
describes  Nothippus  as  an  enormous  ea 
viii.  p.  344,  c,  d.) 

NOVATIA'NUS,  according  to  I 
whose  statement,  however,  has  not  be 
received  with  confidence,  was  a  native 
From  the  accounts  given  of  his  bnptisi 
enemies  alleged  was  irregularly  adn 
consequence  of  his  having  been  pi 
sickness  from  receiving  imposiiion 
would  appear  that  in  early  life  he  wa 
but  the  assertion  found  in  many  nn 
that  he  was  devoted  to  the  stoic  philo; 
supported  by  the  testimony  of  any  am 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  became 
of  the  church  at  Home,  that  he  insi»t< 
rigorous  and  |)erpetual  exclusion  of  \\ 
weak  brethren  who  had  fallen  awav  fi 
under  the  terrors  of  persecution,  and  t! 
election  of  Conielius  [CoKNELi ('!»],  w1 
more  charitable  opmions,  to  the  Kr 
June,  A.  i>.  251,  about  sixteen  mont 
martyrdom  of  Fabiiuius,  he  disowned  t 
of  the  new  pontiff,  was  hiniseif  cont^eci 
by  a  rival  party,  was  condemned  by 
held  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year 
vain  struggle  to  maintain  his  position 
to  give  way,  and  became  the  founds 
sect,  who  from  him  derived  the  name  ol 
We  are  told,  moreover,  that  he  was  a 
sociable,  treacherous,  and  wulf-like  disp 
his  ordination  was  performed  by  il 
illitenite  prelates  fn>m  an  obniure  com< 
whom  he  gained  to  his  purpose  br  a  mi 
Uible  artifice,  that  these  poor  men  quickl; 
confessed,  and  lamented  their  error,  ant 
|N>rsons  who  had  at  tir>t  espoused  his  a 
retumLHl  to  their  duty,  leaving  the 
almost  alone.  We  must  observe  thi 
verse  rcpn*M.'ntations  proceed  from  his  1 
Cornelius,  being  contained  in  a  long 
that  ])ope  to  Fabius,  of  Antioch,  p 
Kusebiu^  that  they  War  evident  raarki 
rancour,  and  that  thev  are  contradit 
circumstance  that  Novatianus  was  com 
25U  by  the  Roman  clergy  to  write  a  1( 
name  to  Cypri.in  which  is  still  extj 
H'spi^t  and  popuUirity  which  he  un< 
enjoyed  after  bis  assumption  of  the  e[ 
nity,  even  among  those  who  did  not  x 
authority,  and  bv  the  fact  that  a  nu 
devoted  band  of  followers  evpousinj 
formed  a  seyMirate  communion,  which 
the  whole  Cliristuin  world,  and  flnurisli 
than  two  hundred  vears.  The  career 
nus,  after  the  termination  of  his  tl 
C'oinelius,  is  unknown  ;  but  wv  are 
'  crates  (//.  E.  iv.  28)  that  he  sufiered  i 
Valerian  ;  and  from  Pacianoii  who  floiu 
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middle  of  the  fourth  antorf,  Ve  leun  tWt  At 

NuvBiiiDi  bouted  that  their  foUAjfr  wiu  ■  annyr. 

The  original  uid  diuinituiihijig  unel  of  thru 

iitic  "ho  nfter  baptiim  had,  thn)u);!i  dread  of  per- 
trcutinn  or  from  nn;  other  ttuw,  mllen  htrj  frain 
Itiefuiib,  could,  ho weieriincen  biicomrition.BK*'" 
be  rrceiTedinlalliebo«OD)Drth«eljiirc1i,or«ntertatQ 
■lire  hope  of  ulvalion.  U  would  B)ipear  ihul  talan- 
qoenllj  thta  rig^imiit  eicluiion  irat  cil^nded  Is  all 
who  hod  been  guillj  of  anv  of  tht  gienlf  r  or  mortal 
■inii  and,  if  vecan  tniillheeip-raiionaf  St.  Am- 
broie  (Dtl'arn.  iii.  3),  Novatuuiui  hituwir  altsj^ 
ther  rejected  the  efflcacf  oT  repetLiann,  u>d  denied 
thai  forgiveneu  could  be  gianied  In  any  lin.  whether 
•mall  or  gresL  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  com- 
munion wna  refilled  to  all  grsat  offendtn,  bnl  we 
fe.']  inclined  to  beliefe  that  Socniei  (H.  E.\i.  3S) 
reprewntt  thete  opinion!,  ai  Tint  piomolgatrd. 
man  fuirly  when  he  italeiithiilKovntinnui  merety 
would  not  admit  that  the  church  bjid  power  to  for- 


:  otfende 


nely  ol 


ri  vhi<:li 


hood,  and  might  Tery  readily  be  rxjipi^cmLej  and 

who.  full  of  iplriiuid  pride,  srrDgited  lo  ihrmielve* 
the  title  of  Kaenpol,  or  Furilanr^nn  epithet  caught 
up  and  echoed  in  icom  by  their  aiitagonitt*. 

It  i>  neceuary  to  remark  that  the  individual 
who  fint  proclaimed  luch  doclrinei  woe  not  Notb- 
ti.-inut,  but  an  African  presbyter  under  Cyprian, 
n.iiurd  Noiatus.  who  took  amoit  uclire  iharv  in 
the  dieorderi  which  followed  the  el^vniion  of  Cor- 
nelia,. Hence,  very  naturally,  much  confuii.m 
hai  ariaen  between  AWi/iu  and  .Voon'runu .-  and 
Lardner,  with  leu  than  hit  nauiit  accuncy.  peniati 
in  coniidoring  them  ai  one  and  the  nune,  although 
the  wordi  of  Jerome  are  perfectly  ciplicit,  dintin- 
guiihing  most  clearly  between  '^No' 


and  "No. 
enthc 


IS  Cypria 


uplei 
nt  tminiemgiDie  if  weconiouac 

Jerome  iiifonni  ui  that  Noiaiianua  coropotM 
treatiici  Mr /'lucjo;  DtS^dbato;  Dn  CXnmnid- 
ivwe  I  De  Sumrl.^ ;  Dt  Oralkmt .-  Dt  Obit  Jm 
iluira:  IJtlialaiilia  ;  DtAllalo.usi  many  athen 

"     le  Ol  Trim 


I  of  Tei 


tulliau  on  thi<  mystery.     OF  all  iheM 
ing  only  are  now  known  to  eiitl ; — 

I.  Le  Triailate  ■■  Da  Itiffala  Pida.  aKribed  by 
■nine  to  Tertidllan,  by  oihen  to  Cyprian,  nnd  )n- 
•erled  in  many  edition!  of  their  workt.  That  it 
e»nnot  bi'long  lo  Terlutlian  it  infficii^ntly  proved 
liy  iheMyleand  by  the  mentionmadoof  theSabeV 

eipTMnly  declare!  that  the  roluniB  JM  Tntilalt 
Will  not  the  pniduclinn  of  Cyptinn,  hiil  of  NoTft- 
tiviTii.  'i'hr  piece  before  ni,  howeier.  doe*  not 
allnjirlhiT  answer  hit  deicriptiDii.  line*  it  ouinot 
be  r''j[nriled  ni  a  mere  ItanMripl  if  iht  opinion!  of 
Tertullinn.  bui  i!  an  independent  eipoailinn  of  iha 
nrlhodnc  doctrine  ferv  di!tinctly  embodied  in  pure 
Uiiuiinge  and  animated  !tyle. 

I I.  /M  CAa  Jmlaiai,  written  nl  ihe  rp<{aeil  of 
the  Roman  Uily  at  a  period  when  ihr  nnihnr  had, 
aiiiarcnlly,  wi^idrawn  from  the  Fury  oi  th*  Drckii 
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9.  319— 3£T).  prohally  towaidi 
the  cloie  of  A.  D.  25U.  If  eompoied  ondrr  theia 
circum!taiieea,  u  maintained  by  Jackioii,  il  rrfutea 
in  a  molt  aitiifutory  manner  the  chu^  brougl'i 
by  Comidiu!  in  reference  to  the  eandnct  of  No*a- 
tionui  at  thia  epoch.  The  author  deuiet  that  the 
Motaic  ordinances,  with  regard  to  mrata.  are 
bindiug  upon  Chfiitian!,  but  ilnngly  recanrnieiida 
moderation  and  itnct  abuinence  From  fle!h  dSepeiI 
to  idol!. 

Ill,  Epulolai.  Two  letter!,  of  which  the  fint 
1!  certainly  geaiiino,  written  A.  D,  330,  in  the 
name  of  the  Roman  clergy  to  Cyprian,  when  a 
•acancy  oeeoned  in  the  papal  ace  in  eaninjnenco 
of  the  manyrdom  of  Kabianu!,  on  the  lAih  of 
February,  A.  0.  250. 

The  two  belt  edition!  of  the  collected  wnrki  of 
Nantiwu*  are  tba*e  of  Wekhman  (Rvo.  flion. 
1724),  and  of  Jatkeon  <Hiro.  UnJ.  UW).  The 
Inner  i*  in  eiery  reipeicl  !npfrior,  prexntlngua  with 

and  indieei.  Tbetmct*  Dt  TrniUalt  and  iJt  IVi^ 
Judakii  will  be  found  In  ■IniA«t  all  edtliona  of  Tef- 
luilian  frooi  the  Parieian  impreaalsn  of  1 S4S  down- 
wardi.  (HieronynL  dt  Virin  lit.  Ill  j  Philoilorg. 
H.  E.  Tili.  IS  ;  Euab.  H,  E.  AiS  ;  Paeian.  £^ 
3  :  Ambni!.  ^  Patm.  iiL  9  r  Cyprian.  £^  U,  4.1, 
49,  £0.  M,  68  :  Socnt.  H.  B.'it.  S8.  v.  33,  and 
nolea of  Voleaini i  Sajiomen.  H.  S.^.2*  ;  I^nlncr, 
CnJItitiff  o^Ooipaf  Hillary,  c.  ilrii  ;  SehJiDrmann, 
Saiiotlntu  Falrmm  Lai.  vol.  US;  mhr,  OunlfrrU. 
dtt  Kim.  LiOmL  SnppL  Band.  3te  Abtheil.  H^X 
14  i  with  regard  to  Novaiu!,  aee  Cyprun.  Ep, 
13.)  [W,  R.] 

NOVATITS.    [NOVATTAHI*]. 

NOVATUS.  JU'NIUiS,  publiahad  a  liballoua 
elter  inaimt  Augoitua  under  the  name  af  A|rippa, 
ml  wu  puniihed  ouly  by  a  pecunUry  Rne.  (SufL 

<*7.  SI.) 

NOVE'LLIUS  TORQUATUS.  [To»««*. 
rua.] 

NOVEI.LUS.ANTO'NIU8.w».oneofOtbo-a 
principal  genenla,  bat  poueiaed  no  inflnenre  with 
'le  aoldi,-ry.     (Tac  //id.  i  87,  o.  \i.) 

NOVENSILES  DII,  an  mentiniMt  in  lh> 
Jemn  prayer  which  the  omaul  Dedui  rvpaatad 
Iter  the  pontifei  preTioiu  to  bia  dero^g  hini!elf 
1  death  Ibr  bia  country.  I  LiT.  Tiii.  9.)  InUoad 
F  Noienaitea,  «•  al»  find  the  farm  Noieuiidea, 
rhenoe  we  may  infer  that  it  la  Rome  eonipound  of 
■lua'n.  The  fint  word  in  thia  conpeund  ia  Hid  b* 
»  to  be  ooeva,  and  by  oth^n  -on«  (Areob. 
S8,  39) ;  and  it  ia  aceardlngly  taid  that  tbe 
nine  goH^  to  wham  Jupiter  g»™ 
pennnriim  to  baii  hi*  lightning!.  (Amab./.  e^t 
Plin.  //.  N.  iL  53.)  Bat  Ihli  hci.  ibongh  il  m*j 
hate  applied  to  the  Kmuoui  rrligiim,  nowhere  aj^ 
pwi  in  the  religion  of  ihe  Romuia  We  aM 
therefore  inclined  to  look  upon  NorenildM  u  earn- 
pnvd  of  ttnr*  and  iaiirfai,  ■>  ilal  iheae  mda  wo>ild 
be  the  flpp«iie  of  Indigei**,  or  old  nalini  dirint- 
tie! ;  that  L!,  the  Novenaide!  ore  the  gode  who  ar* 
newly  or  rmntly  intniducHl  at  Kern*,  after  tba 
conqivet  of  aome  plare.  For  it  wa!  ciutnmary  at 
Rome  afler  the  conqont  of  a  neliihlioueln^  town  to 
dury  it!  gnda  to  Rome,  and  thsre  •ilhiT  tu  eatahUib 
their  wBTahip  in  public,  or  to  uti^  the  om  of  It  la 
!onw  lairielan  family.  Thii  >■  tha  ai|>htiiaiiait  of 
Crnelua  Ahmentu  (u^  jln»t.  IiL  3n.  St.).  !nd 
wm!  to  be  qniu  iMl!rBClory.  [L,  8.) 

NO'VU  QBN^  f4«tMl«,  «M  if  *e«7  liuk 
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iKiu*.  Ponjoiii  of  this  nrime  are  firbt  mentioned  in  | 
tf'.f  last  criitiiry  of  the  ri'piihlic,  but  none  of  the  j 
Ntivii  oM.iiiifd  the  amsul^hip  till  A.  n.  7B. 

NO'V'lUS.  1.  Q.  Nov ii's.  a  celehrated  writer 
of  Att'llane  plays,  was  a  contemporary  of  I*om|)o- 
iiiuH,  who  wrote  plays  of  the  Kwne  kind,  and  of  the 
dictator  Sulla.  (Macroh.  >a^  i.  10  ;  GelL  xv.  13.) 
'J'he  pluvH  of  Novius  are  frequently  mentioned  by 
Nonius  Marcellus,  and  wcasionally  by  the  other 
):nimmari;ins.  A  list  of  the  plays,  and  the  frag- 
nieiils  which  are  preserved,  :ire  given  by  Boihe. 
(I'lfit.  hit.  Scenic.  Fru'im'-nta^  vol.  ii.  p.  4l,  A:c.) 

'1.  L.  Novirs,  a  cidl^ajrue  and  enemy  of  P. 
Chxlius  in  his  tribunate,  ii.  c.  58.  A  fraj^ment  of 
a  '.pri'ch  of  his  is  preserved  by  Asconius  (»'«  CVc. 
.U</.  p.  47,  Hrelli). 

NOX.     [Nyx.I 

NlJ'Cn.'S,  NICANDEK  (JUiKavZpos  NoiJiriOj), 
a  native  of  ('orcyra,  bom  about  the  beginning  of 
the  bixteeiith  century,  who  was  driven  from  his 
iiwn  country  by  virious  misfortunes,  and  took 
rcfuy;e  at  Venice.  Here  he  was  taken  into  the 
S'Tvice  of  (lerard  Veltuyckus,  or  V'eltwick  (with 
whom  he  had  been  previously  acquainted),  who 
was  gi»in;r  as  ambassador  from  the  emperor  Charles 
V.  to  thf  court  of  the  Sultan  Solyman,  a.  d.  1o4o. 
lie  tU'Compaiiied  him  not  on-y  to  (Constantinople, 
but  als*)  oviT  i-evend  othi*r  parts  of  Kur^ifK\  an<i 
wrote  an  acroujit  of  his  travels,  which  is  htill 
extant,  and  contains  much  curious  and  interesting 
matter.  Then-  is  a  MS.  of  this  work  in  the  H«»d- 
li'ian  library  at  Oxf>rd  (c«»ntiiining  two  books, 
>iui  not  quite  perfect  at  the  end ),  from  which  the 
$;nnd  book  has  been  edited  in  Greek  with  an 
i^n|;^.^h  translation  umler  the  direction  of  Dr. 
('ranier,  fniali  4to..  UMl,  L«iiiilon,  printed  for  the 
Camden  Society.  In  his  introduction.  Dr.  Cnmier 
has  givfu  a  sliort  analysis  of  the  contents  of  the 
li^t  book.  ThiTi*  is  another  and  more  complete 
.MS.  of  Xucius's  Tnivels  preserved  in  the  Ambro- 
sian  lihniry  at  Milan,  consisting  of  thro'  bo(»kM, 
fpMjn  nhich  there  was,  some  ye.irs  a?o,  an  intention 
o:i  thf  part  of  one  of  the  officers  of  the  libniry  of 
<•  litmu'  the  work,  but  the  writer  is  ni>t  aware  that 
this  int«'ntiou  has  ever  been  put  into  execution 
(t'ouiji.ire  Dr.  Cnimrr's  Introduction  to  his  edi- 
tion.) [W.  A.  Ci.J 

NCMA  M.V'KCIUS.  1.  The  son  of  Maicus, 
is  dfscrilKMl  in  the  legend  of  Numa  Pompilius  as 
the  most  intimate  frii-nd  of  that  kimj.  Marcius 
ur^ed  NuMia  to  accept  the  Roman  throne,  accom- 
paiiie<l  him  from  his  Sabine  country  to  Home, 
iliere  became  a  member  of  the  senate,  and  was 
r  Iios(«n  by  his  royal  friend  to  be  the  first  Pontifex 
.Maximiis.  and  the  depository  of  all  his  religious 
a. id  eccli'^iasticd  enactments.  It  is  rehited  that 
>iar\us  a'.pired  to  the  kindly  di.:nity  on  the  death 
•  >t  Pompiiius,  and  that  he  siiurved  himK«-lf  to  death 
O.I  the  rlectjou  of  'I'ullus  Jlobtiluis.  (IMut.  A'l/w. 
ft.  fl,  '1\  ;   Li  v.  i.  -JO.) 

'J.  The  son  of  the  preceding,  is  said  to  have  mar- 
ri-'d  Pompiii.i,  the   dauL'htfr   of  Numa  Pompilius,  ! 
and    to   havt'   become   by  her  the  father  of  Ancus  ■ 
M.ircius.    Num.i  Maniut  was  appointed  by  Tullus 
Il"">tilni-.  prai'fi'ctu-  urbi.    (Plut.  A'/</«.  "Jl,  tori"/. 

;    I'lic.  Aitu.  vi.  11.)  i 

NCMA  POMPI'LHTS,  the  secmid  kinir  of 
Horn''.  'J'he  h'^cnd  of  this  king  is  so  well  tidil  by 
Nit  hiihr  ( ///n/.  (>/  /\o)iI'\  vol.  i.  p.  'J.'iT,  \c. ).  from 
!.:•. y  .ind  tlii-  ancii'iit  authorities,  that  we  cannot  do 
bitter  tiian  bouow  his  words.     **  On  the  death  of 
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Komulas  the  senate  at  firat  woald  not 
election  of  a  new  king :  every  senator  wbi 
the  royal  power  in  rotation  as  interrer. 
way  a  year  passed.     The  peopV,   beinj 
more  oppressively  than  before,  were  vefa 
demanding  the  election  of  a  sovereign  t 
them.     When  the  senate  permitted  it  ti 
the  Romans  and  Sabines  disputed   out 
nation  the  king  should  be  taken.      It  wj 
that  the  former  should  choose  him  out  of  t 
and  all  voices  concurred  in  naming  the 
pious  Numa  Pompilius  of  Cures,  who  had 
the  daughter  of  Tatius. 

^  It  was  a  very  pre^-alent  belief  in  antic 
Numa  had  derived  his  knowledge  from  t 
]\vthagoras  ;  Polybius  and  other  writers  : 
to  show  that  this  was  impossible,  for  chn 
reasons,  inasmuch  as  Pythagoras  did  i 
nito  Italy  till  the  reign  of  Serviut 
but  an  impartial  critic,  who  does  not  bel 
the  son  of  Mnesarrhus  was  the  only  Vy 
<»r  that  there  is  any  kind  of  neci'Mftitv  l«i 
Numa  in  the  twentieth  Olympiad,  or,  in 
the  historical  personality  of  Pythagonu 
certain  than  that  of  Numa,  will  be  plea 
the  old  popular  opinion,  and  will  not  sacr 
chronology. 

^  When  Numa  was  assured  by  the  augi 
the  gods  approved  of  his  election,  the  fini 
the  pious  king  was  turned,  not  to  the  rit 
temples,  but  to  human  institutions.     lU 
the  lands  which  Romulus  hud  conquered 
left  open  to  occu{iancy.     lie  founded  th'' 
ofTemiinuR.     It  iKas  not  till  after  he  1 
this  that  Numa  set  himself  to  legiftlate  for 
He  was  revered  as  the  author  of  the  Hon 
monial  law.    Instructed  by  the  Camena  K^ 
was  es{»oused  to  him  in  a  visible  form,  anii 
him  into  the  asM'mblies  of  her  sisters  in  t! 
grove,  he  regulated  the  whide  hierarchy  ; 
titTs,  who  took  care,  by  precept  and  by 
nient,  that  tlie  laws  relating  to  religion  »1 
(diserved  both   by  individuals  and   by  th 
the  augurs  whose  calling  it  was  to  afford 
for  the  councils  of  men  by  piercing  into 
the   gods ;    the    tiamens   who   ministervd 
temples  of  the  supreme  deities  ;  the  chasu 
of  Vesta  ;  the  Sulii,  who  solemnised  the  w 
the  gods  with  armed  dances  and  songs. 
scril>ed   the  rites  according  to  which  th 
might  offer  wor&hip  and  prayer  aceeptabl 
gods.     To  him  were  rei'ealed  the  conjura 
compelling  Jupiter   him&elf   to    nt.-ike    kr 
will,  by  lightnings  and  the  flight  of  birds: 
others  were  forced  to  wait  for  these  prodij 
the  favour  of  the  god,  who  was  often 
such  as  were  doomed  to  defitnietion.     Th 
he  leanit  from  Faun  us  and   Picas,  whom 
advice  of  Kg«*ria.  he  enticed  and  bound  ii 
as  Midas  bound  Siienus  in  the  rose  gnniei 
this  pious  prince  the  god  brooked  huch 
At  Numa'sentre.ity  he  exempted   the  pe4 
the   terrible  duty  of  offerins  up  human  i 
But  when  the  audacious  Tullus  presume 
t;ite  his  predecessor,  he  was  killed  by  s 
lightning  durin:^  his  conjurations  in  the  i 
Jupiter  Klicius.     The  thirty-nine  year*  o| 
reign,  which  glided  away  in  quiet  happim 
out  any  war  or  any  calamity,  afforded  m 
but  of  such  ni.arvels.     That  nothing  nrig 
thi:  peace  of  his  days,  the  anvilc  fell  fmn 
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pluiii  fnod  in  th«  eanhenwnri!  diahi.-i  wen 
on  the  sppnrance  of  Egerin  intu  n  banqnet 
goda.  ia  veurb  DTgold,  in  kkIit  ilini  hrc  d 
might  b«  made  mantreit  o  ilic  JFicTt^dulDut. 
trinple  of  Juiui,  hit  work,  continued  id»av< 
pBicG  wu  ipread  aver  llalj  ;  until  Numa,  L: 
darlingi  of  the  godi  in  the  golden  age,  fell 
Tuli  of  daji.     Egetia  melted  shbj  in  ttan 


The  aacred  booki  of  Nnma.  in  which  be  piB- 
■cribed  all  the  religiauB  rilei  and  ceremaniea,  were 
Hid  to  have  been  buried  near  him  in  a  leiBnile 

hundred  yean  afterward i,  '  -  -     -■       •    ■' 

B;  Terenli 


of  Con 

.Oleyw 


1    ll.i.'tiiLa 


the  cenmonial  of  the  Roman  nligioo.  (Ch>t. 
A'Hnia;  Liv,  i.  ia-2]  ;  Ck.  dt  Rtp.  ii.  13— \S  ; 
Dionyt-ii.  SB— 66  i  PlitL//.A'.  liii.  U.  a.  37  ; 
Vnl.  Mai.  i.  1.  g  13  i    Auguat.  dt  Ciir.  Ufi,  yii. 


lilted  o 


jn  the 


_  of  ftome  lu  a  real 
iiiims  repreiriUi  the  n^le  ol  Imv  -.uA  order,  and 
him  are  ajcrilied  all  thoM  cccl^'niDi ileal  in<iiiuiiu 
which  formed  the  boiia  of  iho  ciTcmnnial  ffhgi 
nf  the  Romana.  Some  mikdera  writen  cooiwct  I 
iinnie  with  the  word  rJ^r,  '*  law  "  {llartui 
Uriiyi,m  dtr  Rimer,  *ol.  i.  p.  316), 
mere  fancy.  It  would  Iw  itBpotaiUe  to  enle 
iiiio  a  hiilory  of  the  vaiioni  iDitiintioDi  of  ihl 
king,  without 


jl  tbi*  ii 


ouM  I 


nilhrr  tb 
lieTsd. 


a  lh«  Etnucaot,  a>  i 


NU.ME'Nll)S  {Nov^ioiosX  of  Apomeia  in 
Syria,  a  Pylhagoreo-Plai<"iic  philoniphut,  who 
wa>  highly  eiLeemed  by  Pl"tirun  nnJ  hii  •cliool, 
ni  well  a*  by  Uriien  (Pcrphjr.  I'll.  I'M.  •.  17 -. 
Suid.  1. n.  'Cipiitnis, Nouff^roi.)  tU  and  Ciuiniit 
■  man  of  a  kindred  mind  and  a  con  temporary,  who 
il  often  ipoken  uf  along  with  him  (Porphjrr.  iM 
Amr.NsnBpi.  p.  131  ed.llultlen.),  probably  belong 
In  the  age  of  the  Antoniiiea.  He  it  menlioBed  not 
only  by  Porphyrlus  but  alsn  by  CUmeni  afAlft' 
n^dria  and  Ocigen.  Slatenienli  aud  fiaguieuta  of 
liii  apparently  lery  numcroui  work*  ha^o  haia 
preier>ed  by  Oiigrii,  Tlieodoret,  and  wpecially  hj 
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EfUeliiui,  and  from  Ilim  we  may  with  bilrnhl* 
aecuravy  leom  iIk  peculiar  tendency  uf  Ihii  nf  w 
Plaunicu- Pythagorean  philouphy,  out!  ilaappruii- 
maiion  to  the  dgctiinei  of  PUio.  Niimeiuua  i* 
almivt  inratiably  deiignaled  aa  a  Pjihagomn,  but 
hii  objeet  waa  to  trace  the  doetriuea  of  Plato  up  (o 
Pytbagoma,  and  at  liie  aame  titue  to  abaw  tbat 
tliey  were  not  ai  rariancf  with  ihe  dogtnai  and 
■DjtKriea  of  the  Dishmina,  Jewi,  Uagi  and  Kgyp- 
tiana.  (See  the  Kngm.  of  the  lit  book  n>^ 
TityaSaS,  up.  Euttb.  Pratp.  Enag.  ix.  7.)  Ko.- 
mmiua  called  Plalo  *■  the  Adicjaing  Moaea.- 
pmbably  on  the  auppHitinn  of  tome  hiilannil 
couneiioa  between  ihan.  (Gem.  Alex.  Unrm.  u 
342  ;  Euaeb.  Praif,  Bang.  »L  10.  p-  h-l  i  Suid. 
a  T.)  In  aeTetal  .if  hii  worka,  Iheiefui.,  he  luul 
baud  hia  irmarki  on  pauagn  from  the  bookt 
of  Moaea,  and  be  had  eiplained  one  paiaage  about 
the  life  of  our  Satiour.  though  without  mentioniiig 
him  in  a  lirunitiie  Knae.  (Oris.  adv.  t'tli.  \i. 
p.  1911.  la.  Spenc;  camp.Lp.l3i  POTphyr.  M 
AhIt.  .Vjmpk.  p.  1  M,  &c.)  He  bad  aki  eiidn- 
Toored  to  inijuiie  into  the  hidden  miwiitng  nf  the 
Egypltan,  peib^x  alaoofOieek  mytliotogy.  (Sh 
hi*  eiplanaliDn  of  Sriapii  tnj.  Orig.  IbU.  <.  p.  25H  i 
Fr.  it  Tw  ttft  »r  ira^  tlAdrvn  dn^MrM-. 
ap.  Enaeb.  Fnmp.  Ev.  lUi.  5. )  Ilia  iiiioiliMi  wai 
to  reilore  Ihe  philoaophy  of  Plalo,  the  genoina 
Pylbagoreaii  and  mediator  between  Socraica  ud 
Pyihagonia  (Deilber  of  wbom  h*  prefert  to  the 
other)  in  ila  anginal  purity,  cUarrd  from  the 
Ariitotelian  and  &nonian  or  Stole  docuinaa,  aud 
purified  from  the  anialiafiuli'rr  and  pertera* 
erplnnationa,  nbicli  he  aaid  aiin  found  enn  In 
Speuiippua  and  Xpoocralea.  and  wlilch^  Ibrvuab 
■be  influence  of  AicmUbi  uid  CarriMulei.  ic.  In 
Ihe  (Kond  and  third  Acadeniy,  bad  led  (o  a  bol- 
lomleat  (cepliciiai.  (See  eapecially  Euieh.  Ptviep. 
&V.  lir.  h.)  Ilia  work  ou  the  apMt-iry  of  Uw 
Academy  from  Plato  (Xl*fi  t$i  iwr  'A/imitutMLtmi/ 
a^l  nura^v  SuurrdirtBii),  to  judga  fruin  i(i 
rather  numetoga  finguienla  (ap.  Euacb.  Pnup.  hr. 
lU.  &—9).  eontained  a  minute  and  wtaiUMaa 

tnen.  and  waa  full  of  fabiiloua  lain  aboDI  llialt 
tiira.  iruhoul  enlcrlug  into  the  nature  of  ihdr 
■opptiiiam.  Ilia  booki  Hipl  ritfaeai  leeni  In  ha'* 
been  of  a  better  kind  t  in  ihrm  be  bad  niauldf 
rJiplaltied,  nninly  in    npimtiliao   (u  the    Stoics 

meula  becsuac  ihiy  were  in  a  prryeiual  alato  uf 
change  and  tmnailion.  nor  in  inatlac  betBuae  It  la 
vague,  Innnalanl,  lifeleaa.  and  10  ilaelf  fwl  an 
nljJHI  of  our  knowledge  i  and  (hattOH  the  cSDUW;. 
eminence,  in  order  In  ivaiaC  the  Mmihiklioii  and 
deoiy  of  mailer,  muiI  itarlf  rather  br  incDrnnvl 
and  rcmored  bora  all  mulabllily  (  Frag.  ufN  naiiA. 
PftHp.  £f.  XT.  17),  in  eternal  preawnce,  without 
being  (object  to  the  eaiialioa  of  time,  tiinple  and 
tmpiinuTbiibla  in  iti  oatnn  by  iu  own  will  aa  well 
aa  by  induencc  from  alUunl.  (Tk  li.  10.)  True 
ctiitonH,  anoiding  Is  bin,  ja  ideniioil  with  the 
lint  god  exiaiing  in  aad  by  hioiaeir.  tiwl  a,  with 
good  {ti  iyMr),  and  ia  delined  aa  apiril  (vnif, 
ii.  li.  ID,  ix.  33),  Hul  aa  the  fint  (abMitate) 
gwi  exi'ting  in  himanir  and  Iwing  DudialnrtMd  in 
hia  Do^on,  could  nut  be  ermlir*  (ImiwupiWi). 
he  thought  tbat  we  mull  aaaume  a  iwami]  goil, 
who  ktspa  DiKttot  logrtbir,  dimta  bia  energy  Id  il 
and  lo  ietitlitr'lde  eaaencEi,  and  imput*  bla  a|itr<t 
10  all  cnaliim  (  hia  mind  1*  diracled  to  Ihe  hut 


lal4  Nl-MEHIANr:'. 

gnri,  ill  uhoin  be  behulils  tlia  ideal  ii(.x-ordln|i[  (o 

vvlii{:K  hi:  nrnni^K  tite  vfar]A  hunnouiiiutly,  bcirii; 

)iDd  coniiniinicalM  hl>  iilnw  to  the  trcond,  without 
lu(iti|{    them    hinuflf.  jiiil    in    wf    nmniuiiinili! 

tfUrt  of  it  {I'M.  iL  in.;  Ill  n'^iird  to  the  rrbt;nn 
vxiiliiig  between  llir  lliini  Bnd  )«cand  god,  niiil 
tn  thr  iiuuiiipr  in  winch  llirf  olao  nrs  bi  be  ron- 
crived  iii  nne  (]imb.iti1y  in  o|ipni>iiiou  (o  ihr  ruffit 
duralinii  ur  miller),  no  iiifurnuilinn  tan  be  Ae- 
riviil  irnni  ihc  frniiiiiiiili  whkli  havp  come  duwn 
u,„K  ICh.A,  R| 

NUME-NlL'SlNoH^fran).  I.  Ato-ptical  phi- 

guiih*d  fmm  Nuniciiiui  of  AjoiDciu.  (Diug.  Lai^ 

3.  A  rhctoricion,  who  liced  in  the  rrl^  of 
Iliulriaii,  to  whom  he  nddrrcMd  a  conealaiuij  dii- 
enune  (wapaiuittrriiiiy)  nn  the  drath  of  Antiiiuui, 
He  iilmi  wrote  Ilt^i  rir  Tflj  */(<«[  irxW"w, 
Xjiiiiiy  mirayorjnf,  and  arpimput*  (irMam)  to 
the  Korka  of  ThiicyJiJe*  aiid  I)eiiioith.;ii«.  (Suid. 
t  r.  .-md  EudoiLi.)  IIo  wni  the  father  nf  the  rhe- 
torician Aletnodcr,  wlio  in  hcnci>  frvquentl.T  colled 
Alnuidvr  Niunmiui.     [See  VoL  J.  p.  133,  il] 

KUMEKIUS  iSmniinm).  a  niedioil  wtilrr, 
quoted  bv  Celnis  (t,  18.  §  ^>.  21.  i  4.  pp.  Kit. 
»-.'}  and  Ajiliua  (iv.  1.  f  20,  p.  n-2l,  in  which 
pBHOge  for  .Vkihju  tra  (hnubl  n'iid  XHmm'us), 
He  in,  p'rfaap^  tbe  iiBli<ra  of  lleracli-Lt,  who  w.-i<  a 
pupil  nf  Dieiicliei,  and  lived  pmhabl.v  in  Ihe  fotirlh 
or  third  o'nturjr  k c.  (.^thtii.  L  p.  5.)  lie  nrolv 
a  purm  nn  fialiiiiB.  'AA»vtiiri,  wliirli  in  fcMiueiiily 
i|iiol('d  hjr  .^lhriiai>ua.  A  piTanii  of  ihe  mar  iiniiie. 
nlio  wnitr  on  ireiianun»  niiiinalB,  9tiiiicuii,  ii  iiuolrd 
bv  the  Scheliut  uii  Nicauder.  (Knliric.  IJiil.  Vr, 
vol.  ii.  IX  fi-.'7.  ed.  v.^t)  [  W.  A.  (J.] 

NUME'RI.V  Ih.-  RiKld™.    [Xi^jiKHii  .tj 

NUMKKIA'Nl'S,  M.  AL'ltKhli;^  i1h> 
jrnnngiT  ut  the  two  luui  uf  the  crapetDr  Conii,  and 
hi)  ciinipaiii'ln  in  tlie  ei|inlilion  a»ainct  the  Per-  < 
^xiio.  uiuWtakin  in  A.  u.  JII.1.  After  Ihe  de.itli 
of  hi:^  father,  which  lui|<|i.-i.ed  in  the  folleniiip 
vear,  he  wnii,  without  np|iii»tiii)it,  rKknnwk-dgcd  aa 
jiHiit  enipenir  with  Ilia  brntliiT  Ciirinui.  The  idle 
lean  nf  the  army  ciinipi'lli-d  biin  to  abandon  nil 
hiip«  <>f  prii<ecDtiii|;  n  rampaijin  conimeiieed  with 
w  louch  Eliny,  and  oT  eileiiding  the  cniiqiieMi 
alitady  nchiuved.  Kur  tiTrit'ied  by  the  nij»terii«n 
late  of  Cani»  [I'Anrs],  wliieh  thi'j  regarded  «■■  n 
direct  niniiifestnlion  nf  tbe  nriilh  of  benviMi,  and 
nn  Fvidi'iil  fullilmiiit  of  thp  .iiieieiil  pmpbrcr  which 
Tiled  tbe  river  Tt.i!ii*  oa  the  limit  nf  tlie 'Reman 
■wiy.  tiie  eelJii-ra  n'fuked  lo  admnw.  Yielding 
ta  ilu'ir  wipc-r«tiiiou»  temir*,  Nuinciiiiiui  enin- 
menced  a  rrln-al  in  the  very  hour  of  viclnrr,  and 
■lowly  relroci-d  hit  ktept  tnwanlji  the  I'hracian 
Ratponii.     l>iiriiiK  tlie  greater  part  of  the  nuirch. ! 


y  I>incleli 


villlDUt  brii 


ready  pracUimeil  emperor,  a 
acted  with  a  degree  efhiuty  violenca  ilfuii 
variance  with  Ihe  calmncM  of  hi*  well-rrf 
mind,    [DiurLiTUM'B.] 

The  Augnitan  hisioriaD  reprewDti  Nanii 
aa  n  prince  renurkable  alike  for  morul  and  it 
tuiil  eiceltence.  He  gained  anlvennl  love  a 
miration  by  pcntlenesi  of  temper,  aCibil 
ad<ln!u,  and  purity  of  UIIf,  while  at  ihe  U3i 
be  bore  away  the  palm  in   rioqnence  and 

plialiincnti  wliich  thane  the  more  cauipicnoi 
brii:1il  when  contmiled  with  Ihe  bnitnl  pm! 
and   uiage  cmelty  of  hit  hnither  and  cn^ 

Ej»t.  -Hi,  it  Caei.  38  ;  Euttop.  ii.  1^  ;': 


li.  30.) 


NIIME'RIUS, 

nit  the  R 

of  Rither  r^ire  occ 

Ilene'- 

thecepv 

mnnu«npu  fro-ia 

„.k  c 

ang.^  V 

O.M.    Var 


e  bom  quickly  ; 


tvnmen  in  childbirth  were  accuHomed  tt  , .  . 
giKldrw  Niiuieria,  who  muM  baee  been  a  dr 
•nme  imparlance,  ai  tha  ponlirei  meniinned  1 
the  ancient  piayen  (Var.  Fraga^  p.  319.  Ri; 
cmp.  llartung.  IJk  Rtiliikm  ilrrBamrr.  vi>l. 
3411).  A*  ■  Roman  prarnnnen  the  friiiiniin 
mrria  conld  not  be  u>rd  anr  niire  than  3 
(Varr.  /..  L.  ii.  t,5,  ed.  Miiller).  Y.-nu  ^ 
that  Nnmeriiu  wai  never  uted  a>  a  pnwr.aim 
any  patrician  home,  till  the  fabiu,  who  alun' 
vived  aFtrr  the  ux  and  thirty  had  been  ■lau|[t 
by  the  KlnI•>call^  married  tbe  wealibv  dauiili 
Otnciliui  MalevrnUnut.  on  the  condiiiou  lii. 
firtt  child  ihould  receire  Ihe  pra.-namen 
maternal  grandfather,  NnmcrioL  ^l-'ektua,  r 
ed.  Miiller.) 

KumcriniaUo  occunaa  the  gentile  nankc  nf 


perton 
1.  Nia 


which  hwed  fur  ei,;!il  mentha.  he  wa«  duly  con- 

lined  to  Ilia  lilfT  by  an  alU'ctl™  of  the  eye.,  in- 

of Die  friend  oF  Uariui. 

duced,  il  i»  Mid,  hy  i-xeeMive  weepujg.     After  thii 

2.  g.  Nriiititii.-a  KL-ri-s,  liibune  of  the 

B.C57.     [Ruri-a.] 

dark  re|iorl«  bewn  m  cinulaie,  and  the  eicilement 

3.  NiTMiKii'ii  Airld'a.    rAmcii'S.) 

incmiMiiifi  bv  diijni'i,  at  length  became  »  lirrce 

NUMR'STIUS,  NUME'HIUS.  wm  n. 

that  the  H)bli<'n  ri.n'ed   their  wav  into   the  Im- 

by  Cicero  among  hii  friemla,  npon   the  i 

iieriol  t.'nt,  and  di-^enven-d  the  d.'Ail  b.>dv  of  their 

princ,-.    I'lie  concealnieni  ptnclised  bv  Ar^iit)  Aper, 

NUMt'CIA  aKNS.anancientpatrieianl 

firaefecl  of  U>e   praetorian*,  falhe^ia■law  of  the 

a  member  of  whi;.'h,  T.  Numiciu*  Priicua,  ob 

dwa-'d,  and  mIki  bad  lately  aried  ai  iiii  rcpre- 

sniiative,  gave  rite  lo  the  wort!  autpicioni.     He 

tbe  only  cognomen  in  thi*  geo^ 

NUMISUJS. 

NUMl'CIUS.  1.  Ti.  NuMHU'MribuMof  ihe 

plebi,  s.  c.  320,  mu  wiih  hi>  a>ll.4igue,  Q.  Muliui, 


NYCTEL'S, 


131J 


t  Cno- 


dilini.  Liry  oillitheCblWgui'of  Miipliu>,L,  Julii 
ud  not  Numiciii*  (Cic  di  Off.  in.  3U  i  Lir.  ix.  B). 
For  rurlher  deUiU,  •«•  MAItlL'S.  No.  3. 

2.  Nui)K;:iia,  lo  wham  Koran  nddmm  Ihi 
tilth  cpiicle  of  hu  fini  boi^k.  »  other*  i«'  ■  [hikd 
quiw  unknown. 

NU'MIDA,  M",  AEMILIUS.  wiu  apwrorir 
■acronim,  md  died  in  r  ,:  -J1 1.      f  l.iv.  u<i.  -23.) 

NU'MIDA.  PLOTIUS.  a 


who  addni 


of  hit  1 


of  lloncr. 

I  (i.  ;i«).io 

rclebraU  fail  nfe  airivol  in  luly,  alter  uiidoriining 
the  pcriliof  the  war  ii)ninil  the  Cnntabfi  in  Spua. 

NUMI'DICUS,  the  .En™™  of  Q.  M.l=liu^ 
who  fought  agiiinilJufnitlha.  |MiTEi.t.iii>,Na.  14] 

NUMl-DIUS    QL'.\0R.*TUS.       [guiDn*. 

TUB.] 


FimlaneinD.     Hii  mtoa  u  preKtred   in  an  <D- 

nplim  on  iha  buihling.  [H.  8.] 

NU'WITOR.     [RoMOLDB.] 

NUMITCRIA.  1.  The  mother  ot  Titginia. 
(Dionyi.  li.  30.)     [NirKiroPUi's.  No.  2.] 

"    The  wifB  of  M.  Aotaniiu  Creticai,  piMtof 

7S,  wu  the  daughter  of  Q.  Numilonui  Pnllus 

who  boinjed  Fn^Ibkc  [Ni'UmiiiiKS,  No.  3.] 
^'le  left  no  childnv.  (Cic  PkiL  i<L  6.) 

NUMITO'HU  GENS,  plebeian,  urn  of  eon. 

lenblo  Biiliqiiilj.  bnt  none  of  ili  mrmbert  ever 

tained  anj  of  the  higher  offiai  of  the  tUle. 
PnUmi  ii  the  only  cngDonien  which  occnra  ia  Ihii 
geoa.     The  wineicd  coiu  belnogi  lo  ihi*  %eat,  hiit 


NUMISIA'NUS  (No„^oi«*,,    . 
Hou^iimu^f,  NouFiihimvii.  or  tioiumoi 
n  the  tint 


phyiic 


It  Coiir 

.    1.^0,  i 


ei  OiJdi  MMndrd    i 
I  Cannih  for  that 


.  ,  le  (0»lei>,  <U  Ai 
ii.  p.  217).  He  waa,ac(ontiiigloOalen(/.&)nth< 
molt  celebisted  of  all  the  pupila  of  QaintD*.  and 
one  of  (he  tu  ton  to  Felapi  ( id.  roHnwt.  in /f  ^Turr. 
"  Da  Nal.  Horn."  a.  <3.  roL  it.  p.  136),  and  dia- 
tingiiiahed  himwlf  eapeciall;  by  hia  RDBlomiitd 
knowledge.  He  wrote  a  (oniDirotary  on  the 
"Aphoriama"  ot  Hipi«cmW»  (id.  CbnimK.  h 
Hiypeer.  "  Vi  Hamor."  i.  24,  »oL  itL  p.  197, 
Commtnt.  in  Hippoer.  "  A/Jtor,"  ir,  69,  t.  4  fc  *oL 

been  well  thought  of  in  Gnten'i  lime.  Hs  ii  alio 
mentioned  by  Galen,  iJr  Onl,  Litrar.  ixor,  toL  lit. 
p.  £7.  and  de  AioL  Admin,  viii.  2.  vol.  ii.  p.  6GU, 
and  bk.  lii.  (in  MS.  Aiabic  tranilalioa  in  the 
Bodleian  libtwy).  [W.A.  G.) 

NUMI'SIUS.  I.  UNL-aii.imBafCin(ii,wai 
DUB  of  the  two  chief  mugi.Hatei  (pro^Mnt)  of  the 
Latin*  in  H.  r.  340,  the  year  in  which  the  great 
LJitin  war  brolie  out,  and  yna  the  piii  '  ' 
niniider  in  the  war.     (U>.  tui.  3,  1 1.) 

2.  C    NuMiHirs,   ptaetor  B.  e-   I7T,   obtained 
Sicily  a*  hii  province    (Mr.  ilL  S.) 

3.  T.  NuHiEiite,  of  Tan]uinii,  waa  ooe  of  the 
■   lo  MoMdi 


Paullm  (LiT.  ilr.  17,. 


10.) 


It  the  aame  time,  or 
lead  of  the  embaiBj 

mid  the  two  Plo- 

=u).     (Poljb.  xxix. 


4.  Nt-. 


forma.,  Ibflt  it,  the  plnn  of  afaoaae  or  villa  detigned 
by  one  Numiniui.     (C:it  ad  Q.  Fr.  ii.  3.  f  1.) 

A.  NuitiaiL-s  Tiro.  i>  branded  by  Cieera  a«  one 
of  the  cnt-thn»U  of  M.  Antoniui.  the  Irlnintlc. 
(Cic.  PhU.  ii.  4,  r.  6.  %U.  B.) 

NlTHI'SIt'S,  the  architect  of  the  thetln  at 


NUMITCRIUS.  1.  L.  Ni'» 
lioned  aa  one  ot  the  liie  liibune*  chv  wen  first 
elected  in  the  cotnilia  ttibilU,  b.  c.  473  ( Ur.  ii.  5H). 

3.  P.  NiiMJTomtTH,  the  tnatnnal  uncle  of  Vjp 
It  the  iniquiiooa  aFnteaea  of 
tbed<ei«iriiApp.Claudiua,aDd  watnlacled  tribune 
of  the  pleba  opon  the  aapalaioB  of  the  dKemrir, 
B.  c.  449.  Id  hia  tiihonate  be  aemanl  Sf.  Oppiaa, 
one  of  the  late  decenmln.  (U'.  lit  41,  M  ; 
Dionya.  xi.  2B.  3a,  4«.] 

3.  Q.  NuHiToiutiB  PtLLiA  af  Fregtlbe,  bo 
trayed  hit  nalife  (own  to  ihfl  Itomnn  ptwior  h. 

the  Roman  fniKhiae.  The  town  w«  taken  and 
deatroyed  by  Opimiui  {Cicdt  I/tr*iit.  ii.34  i  comp. 
Cic  dt  Us.  Apr.  iL  33  i  Liv.  tMt.  60  ;  Vail.  Pat. 
ii.  6).  The  danghlir  of  (hit  Nunilotitia  aanUJ 
M.  Antoniiu  Creticua.    IVvunatux,  No.  2.] 

4.  C.  yiMttoMli*.  wat  a diatJDguUhid  naui  Dt 
the  ariitocratical  party,  who  waa  put  to  death  hj 
Matiua  and  Cinna.  when  they  enlercd  ttome  al 
the  cl«e  of  s.  c.  S8.  Hia  b(dy  waa  aderwaid* 
dngged  throogh  the  Fonun  by  the  rieciitioacr*B 
hook.     (Appian,  ACi.73:  Ffar.  iii.  3I.|  14.) 

i.  C.  NuniTiiKliiB,  a  Ruinan  Kiuna,  who  waa  a 
p.i«l' 
MIUSv  ii 

the  t\tli  and  inicripliont  of  the  lime  ot  the  empire. 
Thui  we  find  a  T.  Rnalicna  NDmmiw  Gallui,  tonaiil 
aullKtna,  a.  n.  SA,a  Numniiu  SiMnna,  cenul  *.D. 
133,  and  a  M.  Numoiiui  AlbiDHa,cDUial  A,  ft  SQ6. 

NUMG-NIUSVALA.    LVaI.*.) 

NrCTE'IS(Nwn->|ft),*reniin>a«  patronymic  of 
Nydeua,  and  applird  to  bit  daoghler  Anllopc,  the 
wife  of  PulTdorai  and  moiher  of  Lftbdanit.  (Apot- 
loi  iii.  i-ih;  Nycraira.)  [k  8.1 

NYCTEUS  {N«T,*,),  a  ton  of  Hyrwua  by 
the  nyraph  Qonia,  brother  of  l.ycni  and  Orion, 
and  huahand  of  Polyio,  hy  whmn  be  b«<caiiie  tbv 
father  of  Antiupe.  (Apoliod.  m,  10.  |  I  ;  Anion. 
Lib.  25.)  According  lo  oihen  Aniiope  ■»  lb* 
daughter  of  the  rivEi-god  AiopuL  (Api^Iad.  t.t^; 
Mom.  Od.  li.  359,  Ac.)  Aniiope  wa>  cujun)  aff 
by  Epopeua.  king  of  Aegialtit ;  and  Nycleua.  wli^ 
at  iho  guardian  of  LibdaCDt.  wia  al^lnf  at 
Thebti.  took  nveng*  by  inrading  with  a  TheWa 


F 
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^Hii 

onny  the  Uullory  ot  Slcymi:    but  h»  nu  if 

H 

CttuA :  anJ  being  HTcnlj  wounded,  it  wm  ar- 

tmi 

rifd  batk  10  Tlirb«.  whMr,  pwyiou.  In  ha  d«th. 

th»i 

of  =3 

iKiiM,  and  •»  UiB  iwiBf^  time  drnwiil^d  of  him  «>  a 

muB 

I 

4air  to   Ukii  nngnnco   on    Kiwpritt.      Hat  tba 
Utfr  Jicd  Ufon  L;(U>  couU  (oilU   hi*  pramiic. 

Tl 

dlvU 

(Put.  il.  «,  g  2:  Uv^in.  A-»i.  7,  8.)     When 

roil 

IjO-Ikiu  h>d  iTDwn  np.  hfnu  mrnnA-ni  tbo 

uali 

afwr,  Ljeia  agiiin  broune  the  gnardiui  of  liii  »n. 

IjiilUibDl  WM  erpelled  bj  hu  own  gmtt' nDplivw*. 

uth 

Amufaion  uid  ZidiDi.     (Paui.  ii.  Jt.  «  2  ;  turip. 

X* 

IffTc  fur.  37.)   A  VMT  diS^mil  v»<nini  it  («u.d 

lit 

U7( 

nrin 

■nd  w»re  nbligod  to  quit  iheii  eoanlry  on  wwounl 

Ne« 

of  the  murd-r  of  Phlegjn*     They  iIhmi  wlllrd  at 

Hefc 

Hlf  far  twenty  ynn,  Diiiil  h»  wu  •lain  by  Am- 

twd 

Acb< 

Pmi 

phW  nnd  Zethiu.     Nyet«u  midp  any  with 
iiim«lf  in  dctpnir.  bouuH  hit  d»ught»r,  »hn  «m 

1 

Hj-™ 

with   ohild  by  Zeiu,  fled   lo  Epopen.  u  Sicyon  ; 

wliH 

dr.4 

kepi  hii  word,  fnr  he   tlew  Epopcua,  And   kept 

thou 

Aiitinpo  u  hia  pciaoncr.     Aonidtng  to  JJyginui 

(/bi.  Ifi7),  Njdeui  end  Lycu.  wen.  the  a»n*  of 

Amu. 

PiMoidon   and   Celuno.      (Volcku,   Myiol,   da 

1 

-J-y. 

NVCTI'MENE..d«.ghWrofKpopen^k■>.g<rf 

LabM.  or,  weoidinj  lo  oUier.,  of  NjcWuil     Pui^ 

A> 

Afc(. 

compiled  bcndf  in  (he  >h»)e  of  loMta,  whrn 

aidec 

Iniu 

(Hyain.  fU.  9D4  i    Ot.  MA  ii.    fiSD  i    Lntnt. 

nyni 

«f  Slat.  n<L  iiL  e07l    Seiv.  od  r>>;/-  6Wy.  L 
4US.)                                                           1L.B.] 
N  YMPHAE  (M<!^>9<u).  tbe  ume  ofa  nameKon 

.^Ih 

if' 

dau  of  infenor  fenule  diiiiiiiin,  iboiuh  they  an 

Mv( 

•cribHl  lu  the  dnughlen  of  Zeua.     Uut  they  wen 

fon 

p.  41 

belified  lo  dwell  on  Bsrlh  In  gtartt,  on  llie  lulnniiu 

ih« 

(Horn.  CW.  «L  123,  iK..  xii.  SIB,  //.  »>.  8.  xof. 

•iig< 

Y.S. 

tofe 

kindly  waKiing  o«f  ti,e  hte  of  niortil*     (ft*,  ri 

Iliei 

■^Vi 

105,  ii.  154,  liii.  107.  Si6,  i\iL  243,  f/.  ri.  43U, 

iii>.6]e.]     Men  offer  Dpai:hll«aailberl<ilhmn 

nirt 

ll«n>H>.  (Ol,  lliLMCiTii.  Sl].a«a,iii'.  «M.) 

A*  I 

Kmm  Ihe  plMei  which  they  JnhnUl,   ihry  on 

lion 

*-20).  ud  Hiiiflit  [tW.  lui.  10* ). 

Apol 

Allnynipha.wlio«umoberi..bnMiinfiuil^ni»y 

hei4 

1 

l>e  difided  into  Iwo  gml  dasKL     Th«  lint  cUm 

Aiu 

J 

rrabiam  thoH  who  mutl  be  irgnrded  u  •  kind  tt 

fbr« 

inferiot  divinitti^a,  tecogniaed  in    the    wonhip   of 
nauiR.     The  enrly  Gr«ki  law  in  aU  the  [di«io- 

n? 

(Ha, 

1 

dnij  i  ipnnga,  n^n,  eraito*..  ireri.  and  moon- 

(Orp 

Uiia.  .11  aeeffied  lo  H.em  fraugUl  wilh  life  j  uid  »ll 

»)1 

join 

divine  Hgenli.   The  laluluy  and  benviiiiiiil  pvwnn 

2. 

of  nature  wpr  thut  perwiiihed,  and  fTganlMl  at  w 

•(V 

uony  diriuiiio*  ;  and  the  aenaliuiu  irnidaaed  OD 

byi. 

1 

NYMPIIIDIL'S, 
lluf  inlubiled,  u  KitaifurUtt,  IJigJ^iJiiT,  Xl^' 
■w,  4c.  (Thr.-<icril.  »iL  137  ;  Virg.  ^«.  L  168. 
600  i  PaiH.  T.  a.  I  6,  ii.  3.  g  a,  I.  32.  S  5  i 
Apollon.  RbodLi.  5J0,  ii.  711  ;  0>. //er.xx.  231; 
Virj.  Ec/cff.  vl  56.) 

3.  Xymphi  of  finds,  proea,  and  iifciu-,  wi«  be- 
lieved Hmctimei  lo  appear  to  and  fEigliti-n  uUiaiy 

'AAff^fflts,  'XXrfwpol,  Ai}AHfiJ3«f,  mid  NaxOMU. 
(Apollon.  Rhod.  I  1(166,  1227  ;  Orph.  Ufmn.  £0. 
7  1  Theocrit.  liii.  44  ;  Ot.  Mrl.  iv.  490  j  Vire. 
Otory.  iT.  53i.) 

4.  Aljimpii  oftrtet,  were  beliiTeH  tn  die  lagellier 
witli  the  tree*  which  had  been  tlii.'ir  nbode.  nod 
wilh  which  they  hjid  corns  into  exiik-nee.  Thsy 
wciv  called  ApfoAfj,  'A/ioVfiwtBis  or  'Al^vdfii, 
fnm  ipSt,  which  •i^jiiitiei  not  onl^faa  ooli.btKiuif 
wild-gcowing  tofty  me  ;  (or  th«  nyoiphi  sC  fruii 
tree)  wen  nillcd  HigAltti,  HiiAiatti,  'EwiiaiiiStft, 
or  'Afio^jj\[J«(.  Tbey  Hem  to  bo  of  Araidion 
origin,  and  never  appear  together  wiih  any  or  the 
gnat  gait.  (Pom.  viii.  4.  |  3  ;  Apulloii.  Hhod. 
li.  477,  &c  ;  AiitoD.  Lib.  31,  32  ;  Horn.  HtmH. 
in  Ftn.  259,  &c.) 

The  tHondclauof  nymphi.  who  wore  connected 
with  certain  rocei  or  tocolitiei  (Ni'^^ot  ;(tf(frtai, 
ApoUon.  Ilhod.  iL  £01),  unidly  hk'n  ii  nams  de- 
rived fiDin  the  placet  with  which  they  ore  ouo- 
ciaied:,  ai  Nytiuiten,  Uudouidco,  l.i'nmiae.  (Oi. 
Fuit.  iiL  7C9,  Mtl.  v.  412,  it  fi.-.l  ;  ApoUod.  ill. 
4.  S  3  i  Scbol.  ad  I'M.  01.  liiL  74.) 

The  ucrilicei  oScred  to  nympLi  luiully  coii- 
■isted  of  goati,  laiobi,  milk,  and  oil,  but  never  o( 
wine.  (TheociiU  v.  12,  fi3, 133,  149  i  S«rY. -J 
I'iry.  Gtorg.  iv.  3S0,  Ertog.  t.74.)  Thi'y  wnc 
wanhipped  and  hanouicd  with  taneiuarics  iu  numy 
purti  of  Greece,  eipecially  neu  apringi,  gru^vt,  and 
grottoei,  oi,  tat  eiomple,  near  a  ipriiig  at  Cyrtune 
(Paul.  a.  34.  g  4),  in  Attica  (i.  31.  g2).at  Olyai- 
ui.i(T.  15.  i4,ti.  22.  i4),alMegan>(i.4U.  I  I), 
boiw«u  Sicyon  and  PUiiu  (iL  11.  g  3].iuid  utUar 

M  beautiful  nuidene,  either  quiM  luiked  or  only 
half  covered.  Later  poela  •ametiuioi  deicnbe 
them  ai  having  »ea-coloun)d  hair.  (Or.  HtL  r. 
432.)  [L.  3. J 

N  Y  M  PHI  Dl  A^NUS  (N«W»«=''iit)-'>f  Smyrna, 
a  NeO'Plaloiii.t,  lived  in  the  time  a(  the  cnpcrui 
Julian,  and  wan  the  brother  of  Mmuciua  and 
Claudianui.  The  emperor  Julian,  who  wwgruilly 
attached  to  Muimui,  made  Nymphidionui  hu  iu- 
lorprcter  and  Greek  Kcretary,  though  he  w»  mure 
fit  to  write  dectoniationi  and  dLpulatioua  than 
letten.  He  lurvived  hi*  brothcc  Muimai,  and 
■ItLi!  at  an  advanced  age.  l,EuDap,  ViL  Snjii.  b. 
UT.)  (US.J 

NYMPHI'DIUS  LUPUS,  bcid  atrved  ui  the 
■iiuy,  aluiig  with  the  younger  PIin,i.  wlio  wumiy 
TFcouununda  hi>  uu  to  the  emperor  IV.ijim.  (Pliu, 
i>.  I.  ISorSti.) 

NYMPHI'DIUS  SABI'NUS,»a>coiutiuuid<u 
of  ttie  prueturiaji  Iniupi,  together  willi  Tigellinui. 
tuwardiUiB  Utter  end  of  Nero't  ntpn,  Ha  toolian 
acLive  pan  in  eupprenung  llie  cuutpirucy  d(  Pik 
ag^uiitt  Nero,  a.  n.  CO,  and  waa  in  cuiieeqaence  re- 
worded by  Ibv  eiiipcror  with  the  contuUr  ineiguia. 
H  i»  mother  wai  a  ueedwozuan,  who  wsa  accuuomed 
to  hU  her  bvuun  to  the  wrvaiiti  of  the  impemd 
pahicv  1  and  ui  Uiligula  did  not  diwlaiu  Hich  iulcr- 
(oane,  Nymphidiut  claimed  that  empecw  liir  hi* 
Hither.      On  the  death  of  Nent  in  a.  D.  SB,  Nyni- 
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phidioi  attempted  to  leiie  the  throne,  bu  wu 
murdered  by  the  bieadi  of  Oalba.  (Tic.  J«.  tt. 
72, //^.  L  6,  35,  37  i  Pint.  Ou/i.  8— IS.) 

NYMPIIIS  (Nj^^x).  the  un  of  Xena^ni. 
■  Dative  of  the  Pontic  Hemcleis,  lived  in  the  middle 
of  the  tccond  century,  D.  c,  and  wot  a  perwn  «f 
distinction  in  bii  native  land,  f  •rell  ai  an  hia- 
lorical  writer  of  eotiw  note.  He  wa*  tenl  » 
ambuiBdar  to  the  Gilalliuii  to  propiliale  thai 
pei^e,  when  the  iuhabitanti  of  Hemdeia  buil 
o^i^ed  them  by  aaiiiting  Wthridaten,  the  Bon  of 
Ariobananei,  with  whom  the  Gahilian*  wen  M 
war.  (Heoinon,  t.  34,  ed.  OrcUi.)  A>  Ariahanan« 
wai  (ucceeded  by  thia  Miihiidale*  about  IL  c.  340, 
we  may  refer  the  embuiy  to  thii  yeiir.  (Clinton, 
F.  H.  aub  anno.)  Memnon  likewiK  meiitrr.ii. 
(e.  11)  a  Nyniphii,  »  one  of  tb*  ecilei  in  %.ii. 
281,  when  Sclcudik  after  the  death  of  Lyiimachtu, 
threataned  tJeracleia ;  but  notwithhtanding  the 
remark  ofCliDlon  (lab  anno  SSI)  the  intenral  ot 
forty-one  yean  between  the  two  etetila  juil  meo- 
tioned,  t^uja  to  the  eoncluuun  tliat  the  hut«r 
Nymphii  waa  a  difiereni  penan  from  ibe  hiiiorinn, 

BxpreuTy  diauniuiahee  Nymplii*  by  the  epithet 
i  /iTTopfjEJi.  NynphiA  woa  tho  author  of  thme 
wailia,    which    an   nferred    to    bj   the    ancient 

I.  nvfit  'AA<trMpa»  nd  nr  AuMxt*r  lol 
'Etit^im',  amaniifg  AUmtmdtr,  tit  iwa-aon,  and 
IMt  daandMiU,  in  twmlj-four  booki.  Thii  work 
ended  at  the  aceeiuou  of  the  third  Piolemy,  b.  c. 
247.  (Snid.  c  n.  Ni>|.^i ;  Aelian,  H.  N.  xvii.  S.) 

3.  nipl  'Hpu^iu,  in  thirteen  beoki,  gave  the 
hiiWry  «t  hit  native  city  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
lynnla  in  B.  c  -JBI.  (Suid.  t.e.;  Aihen.  aii. 
pp.  536,  a.549.  a.iiT.  p.  6l9,e.  1  ?xViil  nd  ApiJi. 
ItioJ.  a  650.  T29.  752,  iv.  347  :  Sieph.  By*.  •.  •>. 
*T»«H.  «pIEu  :  Plut.  Moral,  p.  24a,  d.  ;  Schul.  «J 
J»ifcjii.AB.B74.). 

3.  niplwHaa,  -AaUi.  (Atheo.  liiL  p.59a,*.) 

The  fragmonla  of  Nymphie  ar*  ooUeeted  by 
J.  C.  Orelli,  in  hi*  edition  ol  Meninon.  Ldn'K. 
1II16.  pp.  9&--1D2.  (Va«.  A //^OnuMi,  p.l4U, 
od.  Wnieiuiono  :  Clinton,  F.  U.  vol  liL  p-  510.) 

NY'MPHILTS,  an  Italian  Oiwh.  one  of  tho 
chief  men  of  PaLxpolia,  who,  tngtibvr  with  Cha- 
nlaOa,  betrayed   the  lawn  to  Q.  Publiliu*  Phils, 

(a.  c  S33).  and  drova  out  (he  lloman  gairlMW. 
(Lii.  >ui.  35,  26.) 

NYHPHODO'RUS  (Ni4f^S«i»i).  »  «[>«" 
of  Abdora,  whoee  *i*te(  married  Siinlm,  king  of 
Thtace.  The  Athenian*,  who  had  pretioualy  »- 
g:uU(id  Njmpbodonu  ai  their  enemy,  made  him 
thett  pnutno*  in  >.  c  431.  and,  thtougli  hi*  mcdi- 
•liaa,  obtained  tbu  ullianoe  of  i:itlali,<*,  for  whicti 
thvy  wen  uniioui.  and  conlemd  the  fteedoo  of 
their  city  on  Sadoeus  Siiakca'  ton.  Nympbodonu 
nlw  brought  about  a  nconcilialion  briwwa  the 
Aihtuiani  and  Pardioc**,  king  of  Mamlunia,  and 
penuaded  them  to  ntiuni  to  him  ibo  town  of 
Thermo,  vthicb  tbey  had  lokaii  in  n,c.433(*«e 
Thuc  i  (il).  Ill  ■.<;.  13U  Nytuphoduciu  aidnl  in 
the  leuure,  at   Buanlho.  of  Anttraim  and  ibe 

aid  of  the  Pertian  kinj(  agnijial  the  AtJiviuiu*. 
(Hcioivii.  137)  Thuc  >L  'J9.C7l  cuno.  Arul. 
JiA.  US-)  (E.K.] 

NYMHUODO'RUS  <Hu>i*Mwpoi).  Ulenxy. 
J.  ,\  Unak  holutian,  uf  Ampliiyulifc    The  time  at 
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irliklt  hi  lited  ii  nnknomi,  but  he  wu  i)ib  author 
uF  B  WDtk  entitled  Ndiu|ui  'AcUi,  (hit  ii.  the  Idwi 
oc  C'BiMmi  d(  Aub,  or  which  Ih«  third  book  ii 
nicntiannl  b;  Clemont  of  Aleiandtia  (.S!(ron.L  p. 
139  1  oomp.  ProlT^  19).  wlia  qualu  ftom  it  a 
pUHO^a  GODCeriiJug  aome  Egyptijia  ciutom^  In  tbfl 
iwcnii'l  of  tbo  pBAUgvi  here  ciled  Clemeni  col]*  the 
wuck  M^iUL  Baftap-iti,  bat  there  lan  be  dd  doubt 
thnt  It  wu  Ibe  taUB  pradocUaD  as  the  NJfu^ 
'Afflot.  Sometiinei  ii  ii  leftiwd  lo  nndu  iho  brief 
title  «f  NJ|io<.  (Schol.  oJ  J;«.Uuii.A)W.ii.  1010, 
1031,  iii.3D'2.  iv.  1470.)  The  Scholiast  on  So- 
phorlf*  (Otd.  CoL  337)  qiiot«g  the  tblneenth  book 
of  this  ttork  :  but  the  whole  i>  loat.  and  ddIj  b 
very  ftiw  fiapnBnts  have  bDen  traaBinitled  to  us. 

9.  Of  SjiBCBBe,  likewiH  bh  hiftorian,  lecmi  to 
hB'e  lived  nbout  the  tirae  of  Philip  >od  Alexaadec 
the  OreBl  of  MaccdonU.  He  wu  the  aalhor  of  > 
work  entitled  'Ao-Ui  HeplirAeii  (Atfaen.  tL  p.  366, 
ril  p,  331,  liii.  p.  609),  and  oT  a  second  entitled 
niplrw  JvZunXlf  3aiviBfD^HM-[Alhen.i,  p.]S, 
liii.  p.  .168),  which  ii  uroelimei  liiDply  refpini]  lo 
bf  tile  title  IlepI  3iii(h(u.  [Atheo.  Tiil  p,  3S1,  I. 
p.  4SS  i  9chaL  uJ  TitoariL  L  69,  t.  1I>,  oiJ  //a«. 
fU.  K  301,  where,  instead  of  Mff^ntSttpoi,  hi 
should  Had  Nv/i^xfmt  j  cODip.  Af^liac,  /'.  <l . 
li.  :20.}  Aelian  (//.  A.  x^  34}  quotes  a  state- 
ruEnt  froDi  Nympfaodorui  nlating  to  the  use  the 
SardiiuBni  made  of  gaatskiDi,  oud  (mm  which  it 
■night  be  inferred  that  he  also  wrou  on  Sardinia,  but 

into  his  work  on  Sidlj.  (Ptin.  EUw:k.  libb.  iii.  i. 
vii.  nixiii.  uiiv.  uiy.  j  TirtuIL  Dt  An.  £7  ; 
Steph.  BjK.  av.  'ASipai ;  UatpoetBl..  Heijrcb.  ■.■'. 
aiylSat;  comp.  Ebi^  Di—irt.  Skul.  pp.  I£S — 
322.)  [L.  S.] 

NYMPHODO'llUS  (Nu^Sapiii),  a  Greek 
physician,  who  mait  Iiovb  liv<^d  in  oi  before  the 
third  centuty  a  c,  as  he  is  msutinDed  bj  Uem- 
ideides  of  Taivntum  (np.Qalen.  Gammaii.  in  Hifpoer. 
'  -   i.p.7S6J.     He 
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the  tcductian  of  dislocations,  called  yl^ui'iiiKaiuir, 
which  was  afterwards  somewhat  modified  by  Aris- 
tian,  nnd  of  whith  a  description  is  giitn  bj  Ori- 
Iniius  (d^  Madmam.  c  34,  p.  U%  la.).  He  is 
nientioued  by  Celius  along  with  seTenl  other 
eminent  surgeons  (liii.  20,  p.  13^),  and  is  peihaps 
the  person  quoted  by  Pliny,  in  tjie  passsges  re- 
ferred lo  in  Ue  prccedinfi  article. 

FnbHciu* (fiiU.Cr.iiii.  p. 351,3£2, ri.  veL] and 
ilivller  [im.  Clanirg.  tind  BU.  Med.  Fruu)  sup- 
to  be  the  same  persou  as  Nymphodolus 


(N. 


■«),  who« 


^.Tidr^mHchns  (ap.  Gnlen,  dm  Oampm.  Mttiitam. 
«.  G.M.  vi.  H,»ol.  xiiL  p.  326).  Ailiu.  (iiL  I. 
US  43,  4!l.  pp.  500.  .Wi.  iOS,  MS),  and  Pnulus 
Aegiiieia  (til.  13,  p.  £65),  and  who  must  haie 
lived  in  DT  before  the  first  century  after  Christ ; 

N  VMPHO'DOTOS.  [Nvmphoiwih*] 
NY'PSIUS  (Nii*«.).  aoative  oTNeapolis,  and 
a  bisre  and  skilfid  officer,  who  was  sent  by  the 
younger  Dionysins  to  the  relief  of  the  dlsdel  at 
[Symcute,  which  wni  besiegud  by  the  Syrsnuans 
under  Dion.  He  nrriied  jmt  in  time  la  present 
iHc  giiTison  from  Hirrendering  the  citfldcl.  and,  by 
H  ludil-m  sidly  in  the  uiKht,  dofenled  the  Sna- 
I'ouiis  with  grsal  sliughut ;  but  the  nert  day. 
I'lon  having  returned  to  the  city,  Nypiiti*  w»s 
defralnl   in   his   turn,   and   once    nan   sliut   np 


NYX. 

within  th*  dladeL    (Uiod. 
i>™i.,  41-48.) 

N¥SA  (Niin),  a  dMiKt'M 
wsg  belisTed  to  bavo   braugbt  i 
IKonj'nB,  sid  (mm  whom  one  of 
of  the  nsDe  of  Ny«  w»  beliend  M 
its  name.  (Diod.  ill  6S.) 

NYSA  or  NYSSA  (Kira  i 
Queia  of  BithynU,  wife  of  Nia 
mother  ti  tiixtmeia  111.  (XMI 
tihe  is  genemlly  conndertd  M  liit**W 
a  dancer,  bKanse  Nimmede*  III.  Il 
lira]  Mithridatei,  **  saJMr^^  jUA 
.bahfcS 


ii.  5) :  but  it  u 


■pedes  as  iU^timale,  though  ho  tt 
son  dF  Nyu. 

H.  ft'ife  of  Nicomodet  III.  Mhl 
tended  that  the  wu  ihc  nKrUtst  of  I 
whom  he  set  Dp  *a  a  cLunaul  Lo  i) 
Dithynia.  a  c.  74.  (A/idlr.  At  M 
Sa/L  HUl.  ii.  p.  230.  cd.  Oeriach.) 

3.  A  daughler  of  Nwonxdea  lit., 
wu  defended  by  J.  Caesar,  III  gIMl 
bllxr'a  friendship.     (ScwL  Cam.  49;) 

4.  A  uxet  of  Mlthrldal*  tfaa  On 
taken  prisoner  by  Locuttu*  at  OA 
Bved  her  from  shfirtng  iho  &.to  nf  tbt 
nnd  wins  of  the  kin^  who  w<SB  ) 
•bottly  after  at  PhuUKta.     (  PIql  Im 

5.  A  daughter  of  Mithridal**  th* 
hHd  been  betnthed  to  tho  kins  of 
accnmpanied  her  father  in  hi*  ll^i 
doin  of  Bdoporus,  whecv  she  ultinMd 
(sir,  snd  put  au  tnd  lo  hor  lib  br  paji 
<AppiBn,MMr.  111.)  I 

N  YSAEUS,  N  VSIUS,  NY3E0S 
ORNA  (NnnlEM),*  suniaiDB  oTDloq 
from  NyiB,  a  mountain  or  dlr,  vilbar 
Arabia,  or  Indin,  when  he  wu  ibU  I 
brrwghl  op  by  nymphs.  Aecoiiilliv  t*  i 
denied  from  Nisnt,  who  ia  said  U  ht 
either,  or  M  liwU  In  ha»  (dMaM4  tl 
IL  A  133,  Hyim.  xxt.  i;  AgaOm 
S0i,lv.431i  l>ii«l.  i.  l!si&C8|.J| 
iter.  iiL  23  i  Vilu.  Am.  ntUtM 
13.)  4 

Ny8AEUS(Nwal  ■  

•ius.  lynul  of  Sv 
the  daughter  nf  H  . . 
know  nothing  of  the  sCepo  hj  vaiat  m 
supreme  power  at  Syrwuae  ;  Iml  itai 
that  he  succeeded  his  brother  UtaaM 
sDTereignty.  which  h*  hsld  UDdl  Ihd 
ho  was  expelled  by  his  half-brothMV 
Dionyiius.  (Plut.  TimeL  1.)  BM 
mnuttkablt  fur  his  la«*  of  dlinkinn 
modente  addiction  to  giuM  tmraw' 
[Theoponp.  wi.  ^Un.  i.  pp.433i,4| 
K//.ii.4l.)  ri 

NYSElDliS  or  NTStADES  (H 
nymphs  of  Ntsn,  who  m*  said  to  I 
Kouysos  and  i.h.«.  ninn  am  Cfa 
Rnto,  Kripbia.  Brvmk,  and  Poljiinn 
Fab.  laS,  /W.  AMr.  IL  31  ;  A/iAaA, 
tyi.  Ma  a.  314.  foM.  lii.  Hd  i  th 
30,  14  :  SchoL  aJ  Ham.  It.  viM.  «£. 

NVX  iii^).  X«  n  Nl(hi  penaul 
(/(.  lit.  ih9.lK.)  calls  bn  the  suhdi 
ontl  Rwn.  and  ivlsia*  that  Xns  hia* 
VK1  of  Iter.     Ill  lbs  nndent  mnti 


J 


NVX. 


•.byw 


rULd  .h<-  . 


(Hei.  Tluog.  1?,;.  \,-.]  Aftording 
to  the  Orphic*  {^r^gn.  U)  ihi>  i\.l<  Ihe  ddughlfi 
o[  F.roi.  Sh«  ii  funhar  vid,  wiLhnut  my  huitaud, 
to  hms  ^T«n  birth  to  HoiM,  lri<<  K;ni,  Thaiutu, 
HypRDH  Dnuni,  Homui,  OiMyi,  the  UHpvridfi, 
M»ru.  Namsiii,  ud  umilar  lirini^L  (Hbl  T^&H^. 
211,  &ci  Cic  d(  NaL  Dtor.  iii.  17.)  In  liw 
pneu,  wilb  whom  the  i>  merely  ibe  petHiiiflisiioa 
of  tlia  dirkoiu  of  night,iliau>ometiiii«deichbed 


u  k   wiagcd   gvddru    (Eurip.  OnX.    176),  Uld 

cOttiKs.  (Euiip.  /on,  IISO  i  Theocrit  ii.  in  fin. ; 
Orph.  HfmM.  2. 1  ;  Vii^.  Aa.  r.  721 ;  Tibull.  ii. 
1.  87  ;  VftL  Flux.  ui.  211.)  Her  nxidence  wai 
in  the  darkoeu  of  Hidfa.  (Um.  Tkrag.  748  i 
Eanp.  OniL  17S  ;  Virg.  An.  *i.  390.)  A  autue 
oT  Night,  the  woric  of  Kboccui,  aiiiled  al  Ephetu* 
(PkBLi-SS.  %i).  OnllMcheilarCjrpMJiutli* 
<n>  rrpmentcd  cutjiiiH  in  h«r  nnni  iha  sodi  of 
Sl«puidDe*tli,»  loo  boyi(r.  III.  J  1),     [L.S,] 


END  OK  THE  SECONf  VOLUME, 
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